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1 TWO VOLUMES. 5 | 
Vol. I. 


THE EIGHTH EDITION; CORRECTED AND REVISED. 


Cum tabulis animum cenſoris ſumet honeſti : | 
Audebit quæcunque parum ſplendoris habebunt, 
Et ſine pondere erunt, et honore indigna ferentur, 
Verba movere loco; quamyis invita recedant, 
Et verſentur adhuc intra penetralia Veſtæ: 
Obſcurata diu populo bonus eruet, atque 
Proferet in lucem ſpecioſa vocabula rerum, 
: Quæ priſcis memorata Catonibus atque Cethegis 
Nunc ſitus informis premit et deſerta vetuſtas. Hon. 
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evil, than attracted by the proſpect of good; to be expoſed to cenſure, without hope of praiſe ; 


to be diſgraced by miſcarriage, or puniſhed for neglect, where ſucceſs would have been without 
applauſe, and diligence without reward, * 


Among theſe unhappy mortals is the writer of dictionaries; whom mankind have conſidered, not as 
the pupil, but the ſlave of ſcience, the pioneer of literature, doomed only to remove rubbiſh and clear 
obſtructions from the paths through which Learning and Genius preſs forward to conqueſt and glory, 
without beſtowing a ſmile on the humble drudge that facilitates their progreſs. Every other author ma 


aſpire to praiſe ; the lexicographer can only hope to eſcape teproach, and even this negative recompen 
has been yet granted to very few. 


I have, notwithſtanding this diſcouragement, attempted a Dictionary of the Engliſb language, which. 
while it was employed in the cultivation of every ſpecies of literature, has itſelf been hitherto neglected; 
ſuffered to ſpread, under the direction of chance, into wild exuberance ; reſigned to the tyranny of time 
and faſhion ; and expoſed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of innovation. ; 


When I took the firſt ſurvey of my undertaking, 1 found our ſpeech copious without order, and 
energetick without rules: wherever I turned my view, there was 8 be diſentangled, and 
confuſion to be regulated; choice was to be made out of boundleſs variety, without any eſtabliſhed 
principle of ſelection; adulterations were to be detected, without a ſettled teſt of purity ; and modes ef 


expreſſion to be rejected or received, without the ſuffrages of any writers of claſſical reputation or 
acknowledged authority. | 


| is the fate of thoſe who toil at the lower employments of life, to be rather driven by the fear of 


Having therefore no aſſiſtance but from general grammar, I applied myſelf to the peruſal of our 
writers; and noting whatever might be of uſe to aſcertain or illuſtrate any word or phraſe, accumulated 
in time the materials of a dictionary, which, by degrees, I reduced to method, eſtabliſhing to myſelf, in 
the progreſs of the work, ſuch rules as experience and analogy ſuggeſted to me; experience, which 


practice and obſervation were continually increaſing; and analogy, which, though in ſome words ob- 
ſcure, was evident in others. 


In adjuſting the OxTHocRaPHy, which has been to this time unſettled and fortuitous, I found it 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh thoſe irregularities that are inherent in our tongue, and perhaps coeval with it, 
from others which the ignorance or negligence of later writers has produced. Every language has its 


anomalies, which, though inconvenient, and in themſelves once unneceſſary, muſt be tolerated among 

the imperfections of human things, and which require only to be regiſtered, that they may not be 
increaſed, and aſcertained, that they may not be confounded : but every language has likewiſe its im- 
Proprieties and abſurdities, which it is the duty of the lexicographer to correct or proſcribe. 


As language was at its beginning merely oral, all words of neceſſary or common uſe were ſpoken 
before they were written; and while they were unfixed by any viſible ſigns, muſt have been ſpoken wit 


great diverſity, as we now obſerve thoſe who cannot read to catch ſounds imperfeQly, and utter t | 
negligently. When this wild and barbarous jargon was firſt reduced to an alphabet, ey man 
endeavoured to expreſs, as he could, the ſounds which he was accuſtomed to pronouncgor'to receive, 


and vitiated in writing ſuch words as were already vitiated in ſpeech. The powers af the letters, when 


they were applied to a new language, muſt have been vague and unſettled, and therefore different hands 
would exhibit the lame ſound by different combinations, : 
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From this uncertain pronunciation ariſe in great part the various dialects of the ſame country, which 
will always be obſerved to grow fewer, and leſs different, as books are multiplied; and from this 
arbitrary repreſentation of ſounds by letters, proceeds that divefſity of ſpelling obſervable in the Saxon 


remains, and I ſuppoſe in the firſt books of every nation, which perplexes or deſtroys analogy, and pro- 
duces anomalous formations, that, being once incorporated, can never be afterward diſmiſſed or reformed, 


Of this kind are the derivatives /ength from long, ftrength from ftrong, darling from dear, breadth from 
broad, from dry, drought, and from high, height, which Milton, in zeal for analogy, writes highth : 


Quid te exempta ju vat ſpinis de pluribus una? to change all would be too much, and to change one is 
nothing. ea | : | 


This uncertainty is moſt frequent in the vowels, which are ſo capriciouſly pronounced, and ſo differ- 
ently modified, by accident or affectation, not only in every province, but in every mouth, that to 


them, as is well known to etymologilts, little regard is to be ſhown in the deduction of one language from 
another, ö 


Such defects are not errours in orthography, but ſpots or barbarity impreſſed ſo deep in the Engliſh 


. Janguage, that criticiſm can never waſh them away: theſe, therefore, muſt be permitted to remain un- 


touched; but many words have likewiſe-been altered by accident, or depraved by ignorance, as the pro- 
nunciation of the vulgar has been weakly followed; and ſome till continue to be variouſly written, as 
authors differ in their care or ſkill: of theſe it was proper to inquire the true orthography, which I have 
always conſidered as depending on their derivation, and have therefore referred them to their original lan- 
guages: thus I write enchant, enchantment, enchanter, after the French, and incantatien after the Latin; 
thus entire is choſen rather than intire, becauſe it paſſed to us not from the Latin intiger, but from the 


French entier. by 


Of many words it is difficult to ſay whether they were immediateiy received from the Latin or the 
French, ſince, at the time when we had dominions in France, we had Latin ſervice in our churches, It 


is, however, my opinion, that the French generally ſupplied us; for we have few Latin words among the 


terms of domeſtick uſe, which are not French; but many French, which are very remote from Latin, 
Even in words of which the derivation is apparent, J have been often obliged to ſacrifice uniformity to 


cuſtom; thus I write, in compliance with a numberleſs majority, convey and inveigh, deceit and receipt, 
Fancy and phantom; ſometimes the derivative varies from the primitive, as explain and explanation, repeat 


and repetition, | | 
Some combinations of letters having the ſame power, are uſed indifferently without any diſcoverable 


* 


reaſon of choice, as in choak, choke; ſoap, ſope; fewel, fuel, and many others; which I have ſometimes 


:ſerted twice, that thoſe who ſearch for them under either form, may not ſearch in vain. | | 


In examining the orthography of any doubtful word, the mode of ſpelling by which it is inſerted in the 
ſeries of the dictionary, is to be conſidered as that to which I give, perhaps not often raſhly, the preference, 
J have left, in the examples, to every author his own practice unmoleſted, that the reader may balance 
ſoffrages, and judge between us: but this queſtion is not always to be determined by reputed or by real 


learning: ſome men, intent upon greater things, have thought little on ſounds and derivations: ſome, 


knowing in the ancient tongues, have neglected thoſe in which our words are commonly to be ſought. Thus 


Hammond writes fecibleneſs for feafibleneſs, becauſe I ſuppoſe he imagined it derived immediately from 


the Latin; and lome words, ſuch as dependant, dependent; dependance, dependence, vary their final 
Jyſlable, as one or another language is preſent to the writer, | 


In this part of the work, where caprice has long wantoned without controui, and vanity ſought praiſe 
by petty reformation, I have endeavoured to proceed with a ſcholar's reverence for antiquity, and a gram- 
marian's regard to the genius of our tongue. I have attempted few alterations, and among thoſe few, 
perhaps the greater part is from the modern to the ancient practice; and I hope I may be allowed to recom- 
mend to thoſe whoſe thoughts have been perhaps employed too anxiouſly on verbal fingularities, not to 
diſturb, upon narrow views, or for minute propriety, the orthography of their fathers. It has been 
aſſerted, that for the law to be known, is of more importance than to be right. Change, ſays Hooker, is 
not made without inconvenience, even from worſe to better. There is in conſtancy and ſtability a general 
and laſting advantage, which will always overbalance the flow improvements of gradual _— 

3 | | | ue 


| | % 00-8 S. Þ< 
Much leſs ought our written language to comply with the corruptions of oral utterance, or copy that which. - 


every variation of time or place makes different from itſelf, and imitate thoſe changes which will again be. 
changed, while 1mitation is employed in obſerving them. l 


This recommendation of ſteadineſs and uniformity does not proceed from an opinion, that particular 
combinations of letters have much influence on human happineſs; br that truth may not be ſucceſsfully 
taught by modes of ſpelling fanciful and erroneous : I am not yet fo loſt in lexicography, as to forget that 
words are the daughters of earth, and that things are the ſons of heaven. Language is only the inſtrument 
of ſcience, and words are but the ſigns of ideas: I wiſh, however, that the inſtrument might be leſs apt ta 
decay, and that ſigns might be permanent, like the things which they denote. 


In ſettling the orthography, I have not wholly neglected the pronunciation, which I have directed, by 
printing an accent upon the acute or elevated ſyllable. It will ſometimes be found, that the accent is 
placed by the author quoted, on a different ſyllable from that marked in the alphabetical ſeries: it is then, 
to be underſtood, that cuſtom has varied, or that the author has, in my opinion, pronounced wrong, 
Short directions are ſometimes given where the ſound of letters is irregular; and if they are ſometimes 
omitted, defect in ſuch minute obſervations will be more eaſily excuſed, than ſuperfluity. 


In the inveſtigation both of the orthography and ſignification of words, their ETymoLocy was neceſ- 
ſarily to be conſidered, and they were therefore to be divided into primitives and derivatives. A primi- 
tive word, is that which can be traced no further to any Engliſh root; thus circumſpect, circumvent, circum- 
ſtance, delude, concave, and complicate, though compounds in the Latin, are to us primitives. Deriva- 
tives, are all thoſe that can be referred to any word in Engliſh of greater ſimplicity. 


| C 
The derivatives I have referred to' their primitives, with an accuracy ſometimes needleſs; for who does 
not ſee that remotene/s comes from remote, lovely from love, concavity from concave, and demonſtrative from, 
demonſtrate ?' but this grammatical exuberance the ſcheme of my work did not allow me to repreſs, It 
is of great importance, in examining the general fabrick of a language, to trace one word from another, 
by noting the uſual modes of derivation and inflection; and uniformity muſt be preſerved in ſyſtematical 
works, though ſometimes at the expence of particular propriety. 9 | 


Among other derivatives I have been careful to inſert and elucidate the anomalous plurals of nouns and 
reterites of verbs, which in the Teutonick dialects are very frequent, and, though familiar to thoſe wha 
— always uſed them, interrupt and embarraſs the learners of our language. | 


The two languages from which our primitives have been derived are the Roman and Teutonick: under 
the Roman I comprehend the French and provincial tongues; and under the Teutonick range the Saxon, 
German, and all their kindred dialects. Moſt of our polyſyllables are Roman, and our words ot one ſyllable 


are very often Teutonick. pas 


In aſſigning the Roman original, it has perhaps ſometimes happened that I have mentioned only the 
Latin, when the word was borrowed from the French; and conſidering myſelf as employed only in the 
illuſtration of my own language, I have not been very careful to obſerve whether the Latin word be pure 
or barbarous, or the French elegant or obſolete. | 


For the Teutonick etymologies I am commonly indebted to Junius and Skinner, the only names which I © 
have forborne to quote when I copied their books; not that I might appropriate their labours or uſurp 
their honours, but that I might ſpare a general repetition by one general acknowledgment, Of theſe, 
whom I ought not to mention but with reverence due to inſtructors and benefactors, Junius appears. to 
have excelled in extent of learning, and Skinner in rectitude of underſtanding. Junius was accurately ſkill- 
ed in all the northern languages, Skinner probably examined the ancient and remoter dialects only by oo 
caſional inſpection into diftionaries; but the learning of Junius is often of no other uſe than to ſhow him a 
track by which he might deviate from his purpoſe, to which Skinner always preſſes forward by the ſhorteſt 
way. Skinner is often ignorant, but never ridiculous: Junius is always full of knowledge; but his variety 
diſtracts his judgment, and his learning is very frequently diſgraced by his abſurdities. | 


The votaries of the northern muſes will not perhaps eaſily reſtrain their indignation, when they find the 
name of Junius thus degraded by a diſadvantageous compariſon; but whatever reverence is due to his de- 
ligence, or his attainmeats, it can be no criminal degree of cenſoriouſneſs to charge that etymologiſt with 
want of judgment, who can ſeriouſly derive dream from drama, becaule life is a drama, and à drama is 

| a 2 | 4 dream; 
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2 dream; and who declares with a tone of defiance, that no man can fail to derive n from pa6v0;, Mons, 


ſingle or ſolitary, who conſiders that grief naturally loves to be alone. 


Our knowledge of the northern literature is ſo fcanty, that of words undoubtedly Tentonick, the original 
is not always to be found in any ancient language; and I have therefore inſerted Dutch or German ſubſti- 
tutes, which I conſider not as radical, but parallel, not as the parents, but ſiſters of the Engliſh. 


The words which are repreſented as thus related by. deſcent or cognation, do not always agree in ſenſe; 
for it is incident to words, as to their authors, to degenerate from their anceſtors, and to change their man- 
ners when they change their country. It is ſufficient, in etymological inquiries, if the ſenſes of kindred 
words be found ſuch as may eaſily paſs into each other, or ſuch as may both be referred co one generat 
idea, - | | | : 

The etymology, ſo far as it is yet known, was eaſily found in the volumes where it is particularly and 
tw prargus delivered; and by proper attention to the rules of derivation, the orthography was ſoon adjuſted. 

ut to COLLECT the Wor bs of our language was a taſk of greater difficulty: the deficiency of dictionaries 
was immediately apparent; and when they were exhauſted, what was yet wanting muſt be ſought by for- 
tuitous and unguided excurſions into books, and gleaned as induſtry ſhould find, or chance ſhould offer 
it, in the boundleſs chaos of a living ſpeech. My ſearch, however, has been either ſkilful or lucky; 
for I have much augmented the vocabulary, ; 


As my deſign was a dictionary, common or appellative, I have omitted all words which have relation 
to proper names; ſuch as Arian, Socinian, Calviniſt, Benedictine, Mahometan ; but have retained thoſe 
of a more general nature, as Heathen, Pagan. | 


Of the terms of art I have received ſuch as could be found either in books of ſcience or technical die- 
tionaries ; and have often inſerted, from philoſophical writers, words which are ſupported perhaps only 
by a fingle authority, and which being not admitted into general uſe, ſtand yet as candidates or proba- 
tioners, and muſt depend for their adoption on the ſuffrage of futurity. | 


The words which our authors have introduced by their knowledge of foreign languages, or ignorance 
of their own, by vanity or wantonneſs, by compliance with faſhion or luſt of innovation, I have regiſtered 
as they occurred, though commonly only to cenſure them and warn others againſt the tolly of naturalizing 
uſeleſs foreigners to the 1njury of the natives. 


I have not rejected any by deſign, merely becauſe they were unneceſſary or exuberant; but have re- 
ceived thoſe which by different writers have been differently formed, as viſcid, and viſcidity, viſcous, and 


© viſcoſity. 


Compounded or double words I have ſeldom noted, except when they obtain a ſignification different 
from that which the components have in their ſimple ſtate. Thus highwayman, woodman, and bor/zcourſer, 
require an explanation; but of zbieflike or coachdriver no notice was needed, becauſe the primitives con- 
tain the meaning of the compounds, | "FIR + | | 


Words arbitrarily formed by a conſtant and ſettled analogy, like diminutive adjectives in ib, as greeniſb, 
Bluifhy adverbs in ly, as dully, openly; ſubſtantives in neſs, as vileneſs, faultineſs; were leſs diligently fought, 
and ſometimes have been omitted, when I had no authority that invited me to inſert them; not that they 


That I may not appear to have ſpoken too irreverently of Mat. xii. 22. ubi antique ſcriptum invenimus xzemoered hit 
Juniur, I have here ſubjoined a few ſpecimens of his etymol emet1xz. * Invenit eam vacantem.” | 
gical extravagance. Hiut, mons, collis. A. S. hyll. Quod videri poteft abſciſſur:. 


Bax1$H, religare, ex banno vel territorio * 2 in exilium ex xown vel v Collis, tumulus, locus in plano editior. 


J P e. G. bannir. It. bandire, bandeggiare. H. bandir. B ban- Hom. II. b. v. 811. . &% Tis rp D r, armiie own. Ubt 
n. 


Evi medii ſcriptores bannire dicebant. V. Spelm. in Ban- author: brevium ſcholiorum xcau» exp. Tim; us dee dH A 
num & in Banleuga. Quoniam verò regionum urbiumq; limites yrwaePos iF o | 
arduis N montibus, altis fluminibus, . or deniq; flexu- Nav, to tale a nap. Dormire, condormiſcere. Cym. heppian. 
ofiſq; anguſtiſſimarum viarum amfractibus includebantur, fieri A. S. hnæppan. Quod poſtremum videri poteſt deſumptum ex 
teſt id genus limites ban dici ab eo quod Bandra. & Banalge wipacy obſcuritas, tenebræ: nihil enim æque ſolet conciliare 
Farentinis olim, ſicuti tradit Heſychius, vocabantur ai ao& xz ſomnum, quàm caliginoſa profundæ noctis obſcuritas. 
irie, © oblique ac minimè in rectum tendentes vie.” OTAMMERER, Balbus, blæſus. Goth. STAMMS. A. 8. 


Ae fortaſſe quoque hue facit quod Bass, eodem Heſychio teſte 
dicebant %n cv, montes arduos, x 25 en rramun, D. ſtam. B. ſtameler. Su. ſtamma. III. 


Eur, emtie, vocuus, inanis. A. 8 Emig. Neſcio an ſint 
ab iis vel e. Vomo, evomo, vomitu evacuo. Videtur in- 


terim etymologiam hanc non obſcure firmare codex Ruſh, 


5 


tes. 


amr. Sunt a ανοντο vel rw, nimia loquacitate alios of- 
fendere; quod impeditè loquentes libentiſſimè garrire ſoleant; 
vel quod alus nimũ ſemper videantur, etiam parciſſimè loquen- 


are 


— 


are not genuine and regular offiprings of Engliſb roots, but becauſe their relation to the pri itive being 
always the ſame, their ſignification cannot be miſtaken. 1; Ie 2 

The verbal nouns in ing, ſuch as the keeping of the caſtle, the leading of the army, are always neglected, 
or placed only to illuſtrate the ſenſe of the verb, except when they ſignify things as well as actions, and 


have therefore a plural number, as dwelling, living; or have an ablolute and abſtract ſignification, as 
colouring, painting, learning. Wie: ts | | | 


The participles are likewiſe omitted, unleſs, by ſignifying rather habit or quality than action, they take 
the nature of adjectives: as a thinking man, a man of prudence ; a pacing horſe, a horſe that can pace: 
theſe I have ventured to call participial adjeFives. But neither are theſe always inferted, becauſe they are 
commonly to be underſtood,” without any danger of miſtake, by conſulting the verb. 


Obſolete words are admitted, when they are found in authors not obſolete, or when they have any force 
or beauty that may deſerve revival. : | 


As compoſition is one of the chief characteriſticks of a language, I have endeavoured to make ſome 
reparation for the univerſal negligence of my predeceſſors, by inſerting great numbers of compounded 
words, as may be found under after, fore, new, night, fair, and many more. Theſe, numerous as they 


are, might be multiplied, but that uſe and curioſity are here ſatisfied, and the frame of our language and 
modes of our combination amply diſcovered. | 


Of ſome forms of compoſition, ſuch as that by which re is prefixed to note repetition, and un to ſignify 


contrariety or privation, all the examples cannot be accumulated, becauſe the uſe of theſe particles, if not 


wholly arbitrary, is fo little limited, that they are hourly affixed to new words as occaſion requires, or is 
imagined to require them, 


There is another kind of compoſition- more frequent in our language than perhaps in any other, from 
which ariſes to foreigners the greateſt difficulty, We modify the fignification of many words by a particle 
ſubjoined ; as to come off, to eſcape by a fetch; to fall on, to attack; to fall off, to apoſtatize; to break off, 


to ſtop abruptly ; to bear out, to juſtify ; to fall in, to comply; to give over, to ceaſe; to ſet off, to em- 


belliſh; to /ef in, to begin a continual tenour ; to ſet out, to begin a courſe or journey; to /ake off, to 
copy; with innumerable expreſſions of the ſame kind, of which ſome appear wildly irregular, being to far 
diſtant from the ſenſe of the ſimple words, that no ſagacity will be able to tracy: the ſteps by which they 
arrived at the preſent uſe. Thele I have noted with great care; and though I cannot flatter myſelf that 
the collection is complete, I believe I have ſo far aſſiſted the ſtudents of our language, that this kind of 
phraſeology will be no longer inſuperable; and the combinations of verbs and particles, by chance omitted, 
will be cally explained by compariſon with thoſe that may be found. 


Many words yet ſtand ſupported only by the name of Bailey, Ainſworth, Phillips, or the contracted 
Di#, for Dictionaries ſubjoined ; of theſe I am not always certain that they are read in any book but the 
works of lexicographers. Of ſuch I have omitted many, becauſe I had never read them; and many [ 
have inſerted, becauſe they may perhaps exiſt, though they have eſcaped my notice: they are, however, 
to be yet conſidered as reſting only upon the credit ot former dictionaries. Others, which I conſidered as 
uſeful, or know to be proper, though I could not at preſent ſupport them by authorities, I have ſuffered 


to ſtand upon my own atteſtation, claiming the ſame privilege with my predeceſlors, of being ſometimes 
credited without proof, | 


The words thus ſelected and diſpoſed, are grammatically conſidered ; they are referred to the different 
parts of ſpeech : traced, when they are irregularly infſected, through their various terminations; and il- 
luſtrated by obſervations, not indeed of great or ſtriking importance, ſeparately conſidered, but neceſſary 
to the elucidation of our language, and hitherto neglected or forgotten by Engliſh grammarians. 


That part of my work on which I expect malignity moſt frequently to faſten is the Explanation; in 
which J cannot hope to ſatisfy thoſe, who are perhaps not inclined to be pleaſed, fince | have not always 
been able to ſatisfy myſelf, To interpret a language by itſelf is very difficult; many words cannot be ex- 
plained by ſy nonimes, becauſe the idea ſignified by them has not more than one appellation ; nor by para- 

phraſe, becauſe ſimple ideas cannot be deſcribed. When the nature of things is unknown, or the notion 
unſettled and indefinite, and various in various minds, the words by which ſuch notions are conveyed, or 
ſuch things denoted, will be ambiguous and perplexed. And ſuch is the tate of hapleſs lexicography, 


that not only darkneſs, but light, impedes and diſtreſſes it; things may be not only too little, but too 


much 


> — 
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2 much known, to be happily illuſtrated. © To. explain, requires the uſe of terms leſs abſtruſe than that 
which is to be explained, and ſuch terms cannot always be found; for as nothing can be proved but by 
| ſuppoſing ſomething intuitively known, and. evident without proof, ſo nothing can be defined. but by the 
| als of words too plain to admit a definition. * e i ** 


Other words there are, of which the ſenſe is too ſubtle and-evaneſcent to be fixed in a paraphraſe; ſuch 
are all thoſe which are by the grammarians termed expletives, and, in dead languages, are ſuffered to paſs 
for empty ſounds, of no other uſe than to fill a; verſe, or to modulate a period, but which, are eaſily per- 

_ ceived in living tongues to have power and emphaſis, though it be ſometimes ſuch as no other form of 
expreſſion can convey. JN i ** | a 


My labour has likewiſe been much increaſed by a claſs of verbs too frequent in the Engliſh language, of 
which the ſignification is ſo looſe and general, the uſe ſo vague and indeterminate, and the ſenſes detorted 
ſo widely from the firſt idea, that it is hard to trace them through the maze of variation, to catch them on 
the brink of utter inanity, to circumſcribe them by any limitations, or interpret them by any words o 
diſtin& and ſettled meaning; ſuch are bear, break, come, caſt, full, get, give, do, put, ſet, go, run, make, 
take, turn, throw, If of theſe the whole power is not accurately delivered, it muſt be remembered, that 
while our language is yet living, and variable by the caprice of every one that ſpeaks it, theſe words are 
hourly ſhifting their relations, and can no more be aſcertained in a dictionary, than a grove, in the agita- 

tion of a ſtorm, can be accurately delineated from its picture in the water. | 


The particles are among all nations applied with ſo great latitude, that they are not eafily reducible under 
any regular ſcheme of explication ; this difficulty is not leſs, nor perhaps greater, in Engliſb, than in other 
languages, I have laboured them with diligence, I hope with ſucceſs ; fuch at leaſt as can be expected 
in a taſk, which no man, however learned or ſagacious, has yet been able to perform, | 


Some words there are which I cannot explain, becauſe I do not underſtand them; theſe might have 
been omitted very often with little inconvenience, but I would not ſo far indulge my vanity as to decline 
this confeſſion : for when Tully owns himſelf ignorant whether /eſus, in the twelve tables, means a funeral 

ſong, or mourning garment ; and Ariſtotle doubts whether otgevg, in the Thad, ſignifies a mule, or muleteer, 
I may ſurely, without ſhame, leave ſome obſcurities to happier induſtry, or future information. 


The rigour of interpretative lexicography requires that the explanation, and the word explained, ſhould 
be always reciprocal; this I have always endeavoured but could not always attain, Words are ſeldom 
exactly ſynonimous; a new term was not introduced, but becauſe the former was thought inadequate : 

names, therefore, have often many ideas, but few, ideas have many names. It was then neceſſary to uſe 
the proximate word, for the deficiency of ſingle terms can very ſeldom be ſupplied by circumlocution ; 
nor is the inconvenience great of ſuch mutilated interpretations, becauſe the ſenſe may eaſily be collected 
entire from the examples, Fn 


In every word of extenſive uſe, it was requiſite to mark the progreſs of its meaning, and ſhow by what 
gradations of intermediate ſenſe it has paſſed from its primitive to its remote and accidental ſignification 
ſo that every foregoing explanation ſhould tend to that which follows, and the ſeries be regularly conca- 
tenated from the firſt notion to the laſt, 


This is ſpecious, but not always practicable; kindred ſenſes may be ſo interwoven, that the perplexity 
cannot be diſentangled, nor any reaſon be aſſigned why one ſhould be ranged before the other. When the 
radical idea branches out into parallel ramifications, how can a conſecutive ſeries be formed of ſenſes in their 
nature collateral? The ſhades of meaning ſometimes paſs imperceptibly into each other; ſo that though 
on one ſide they apparently differ, yet it is impoſſible to mark the point of contact. Ideas of the ſame 
race, though not exactly alike, are ſometimes ſo little different, that no words can expreſs the diſſimilitude, 
though the mind eaſily perceives it, when they are exhibited together; and ſometimes there is ſuch a con- 
fuſion of acceptations, that diſcernment is wearied, and diſtinction puzzled, and perſeverance herſelf hur- 
ries to an end, by crowding together what ſhe cannot ſeparate. 


Theſe complaints of difficulty will, by thoſe that have never conſidered words beyond their popular uſe, 
be thought only the jargon of a man willing to magnify his labours, and procure veneration to his ſtudies - 
by involution and obſcurity. But every art is obſcure to thoſe that have not learned it: this uncertainty 
of terms, and commixture of ideas, is well known to thoſe who have joined philoſophy with grammar; and 
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if I/have not expreſſed them very clearly, it muſt be remembered that I am ſpeaking of that which worde 
are inſufficient-to explain. | 1 40 Y 


The original ſenſe of words is often driven out of uſe by their metaphorical acceptations, yet muſt be in- 
he ſake of a regular origination, | Thus I know not whether ardour is uſed for material heat, 
or whether flagrant, in Engliſh, ever ſignifies the ſame with Burning; yet ſuch are the primitive ideas of 


theſe words, which are therefore ſet firſt, though without examples, that the figurative ſenſes may be com- 
modiouſly deduced, | 


Such is the exuberance of ſignification which many words have obtained, that it was ſcarcely poſſible to 


collect all their ſenſes; ſometimes the meaning of derivatives muſt be ſought in the mother term, and ſome- 
times deficient explanations of the primitive may be ſupplied in the train of derivation. In any caſe of 
doubt or difficulty, it will be always proper to examine all the words of the ſame race; for ſome words are 
lightly paſſed over to avoid repetition, ſome admitted eaſier and clearer explanation than others, and all 
will be better underſtood, as they are conſidered in greater variety of ſtructures and relations. | 


All the interpretations of words are not written with the ſame ſkill; or the ſame happineſs: things 
equally eaſy in themſelves, are not all equally eaſy to any ſingle mind. Every writer of a long work com- 
mits errours, where there appears neither ambiguity to miſlead, nor obſcurity to confound him; and, in 
a ſearch like this, many felicities of expreſſion will be caſually overlooked, many convenient parallels will 


be forgotten, and many particulars will admit improvement from a mind utterly unequal to the whole 
performance, | 


But many ſeeming faults are to be imputed rather to the nature of the undertaking, than the negligence 


of the performer. Thus fome explanations are unavoidably reciprocal or circular, as hind, the female of 
the flag; flag, the male of the hind: ſometimes eaſier words are changed into harder, as burial into ſepul- 


ture or interment, drier into defſiccative, dryneſs into ficcity or aridity, fit into paroxyſm; for the eaſieſt 
word, whatever it be, can never be tranſlated into one more eaſy. But eaſineſs and difficulty are merely 
relative, and if the preſent prevalence of our language ſhould invite foreigners to this dictionary, many will 
be aſſiſted by thoſe words which now ſeem only to increaſe or produce obſcurity. For this reaſon I have 
endeavoured: frequently to join a Teutonick and Roman interpretation, as to CHEER, to gladden, or exbila- 
rate, that every learner of Engliſh may be aſſiſted by his own tongue. | 


The ſolution of all difficulties, and the ſupply of all defects, muſt be ſought in the examples, ſubjoined 
to the various ſenſes of each word, and ranged according to the time of their authors, 


When ] firſt collected theſe authorities, I was deſirous that every quotation ſhould be uſeful to ſome 
other end than the illuſtration of a word; I therefore extracted from philoſophers principles of ſcience; 
from hiſtorians remarkable facts; from chymiſts complete proceſſes; from divines ſtriking exhortations ; 
and from poets beautiful deſcriptions. Such is deſign, while it is yet at a diſtance from execution. When 
the time called upon me to range this accumulation of elegance and wiſdom into an alphabetical ſeries, . I 


ſoon diſcovered that the bulk of my volumes would fright away the ſtudent, and was forced to depart from 


my ſcheme of including all that was pleaſing or uſeful in Engliſb literature, and reduce my tranſcripts very 
often to cluſters of words, in which ſcarcely any meaning is retained; thus to the wearineſs of copying, I 
was condemned to add the vexation of expunging. Some paſſages I have yet ſpared, which may relle ve 
the labour of verbal ſearches; and interſperte with verdure and flowers the duſty deſarts of barren philology. 


The examples, thus mutilated, are no longer to be conſidered as conveying the ſentiments or doctrine of 


their authors; the word for the ſake of which they are inſerted, with all its appendant clauſes, has been 


carefully preſerved; but it may ſometimes happen, by haſty detruncation, that the general tendency of the 
ſentence may be changed: the divine may deſert his tenets, or the philoſopher his ſyſtem. 


Some of the examples have been taken from writers who were never mentioned as maſters of elegance 


or models of ſtyle; but words muſt be ſought where they are uſed; and in what pages, eminent for purity, 


can terms of manufacture or agriculture be found? Many quotations ſerve no other purpoſe, than that 


of proving the bare exiſtence of words, and are therefore ſelected with leſs ſcrupulouſcels than thole which 
are to teach their ſtructures and relations. ; 


My purpoſe was to admit no teſtimony of living authors, that I might not be miſled by partiality, and 
that none of my contemporaries might have reaſon to complain; nor have I departed from this reſolution, 
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but when ſome rmance of uncommon excellence excited my veneration, when my memory. ſupplied 
me from late s with an example that was wanting, or when my heart, in the tenderneſs'of friendſhip; 
| | ſolicited admiſſion for a favourite name, - 1, oo oY ne 
J.. So far have I been from any care to grace my pages with modern decorations, that I have ſtudiouſly 
as endeavoured to collect examples and authorities from the writers before the reſtoration, whoſe works I 
[BY regard as the wells of Engliſh undefiled, as the pure ſources of genuine dition. Our language, for almoſt 
| a century, has, by the concurrence of many cauſes, been gradually departing from its original Teutonick 
ik character, and deviating foward a Ga/lick ſtrufture and phraſeology, from which it ought to be our en- 
4 deavour to recal it, by making our ancient volumes the groundwork of ſtyle, admitting among the addi- 
bl |. tions of Jater times, only ſuch as may ſupply real deficiencies, ſuch as are readily adapted by the genius 
5 ol our tongue, and incorporate eaſily with our native idioms. "TEM 47 | Warn 


hut as every language has a time of rudeneſs antecedent to perfection, as well as of falſe refinement and 
declenſion, I have been cautious leſt my zeal for antiquity might drive me into times too remote, and 
crowd my book with words now no longer underſtood, I have fixed Sidney's work for the boundary, be- 
yond which I make few excurſions. From the authors which roſe in the time of Eli/abeth, a ſpeech might 
1 be formed adequate to all the purpoſes of uſe and elegance. If the language of theology were extracted 
Wi. |. from Hooker and the tranſlation of the Bible; the terms of natural knowledge from Bacon ; the phraſes of 
4 policy, war, and navigation from Raleigh; the dialect of poetry and fiction from Speuſer and Sidney ; and 
| | | 1 the diction of common life from Shak/peare, few ideas would be loſt to mankind, for want of Exgliſb words, 
| | in which they might be expreſſed. | | ö ä 


A5 It is not ſufficient that a word is found, unleſs it be ſo combined as that its meaning is apparently deter- 
„ | mined by the tract and tenour of the ſentence; ſuch paſſages I have therefore choſen, and when it happened 
Ml! | | that any author gave a definition of a term, or ſuch an explanation as is equivalent to a definition, I have 
| | 38 — as a ſupplement to my own, without regard to the chronological order, chat is other- 
1 wiſe obſerved, | . 


ö 

5 

| | | | 
| | Some words, indeed, ſtand unſupported by any authority, but they are commonly derivative nouns or 
1 adverbs, formed from their primitives by regular and conſtant analogy, or names of things ſeldom oc- 
| |. curring in books, or words of which 1 have reaſon to doubt the exiſtence. © 


There is more danger of cenſure from the multiplicity than paucity of examples; authorities will ſome- 
times ſeem to have been accumulated without neceſſity or uſe, and perhaps ſome will be found, which 
1 might, without loſs, have been omitted. But a work of this kigd is not haſtily to be charged with ſuper- 
5 fluities: thoſe quotations, which to careleſs or unſkilful peruſers appear only to repeat the ſame ſenſe, will 
often exhibit, to a more accurate examiner, diverſities of ſignification, or, at leaſt, afford different ſhades 
of the ſame meaning: one will ſhow, the word applied to perſons, another to things; one will expreſs an 
ill, another a good, and a third a neutral ſenſe; one will prove the expreſſion genuine from an ancient 
i author; another will ſhow it elegant from a modern: a doubtful authority is corroborated by another of 

more credit; an ambiguous ſentence 1s aſcertained by a paſſage clear and determinate; the word, how often 
 ſoever repeated, appears with new aſſociates and in different combinations, and every quotation contributes 
* ſomething to the ſtability or enlargement of the language. R 


When words are uſed equivocally, I receive them in either ſenſe; when they are metaphorical, I adopt 
them in their primitive acceptation. | 


I have ſometimes, though rarely, yielded to the temptation of exhibiting a genealogy of ſentiments, 
— by ſhowing how one author copied the thoughts and diction of another: ſuch quotations are indeed little 
more than repetitions, which might juſtly be cenſured, did they not gratify the mind, by affording a kind 

of intellectual hiſtory. | 


The various ſyntactical ſtructures occurring in the examples have been carefully noted; the licence or 
negligence with which many words have been hitherto uſed, has made our ſtyle capricious and indetermi- 
nate: when the different combinations of the ſame word are exhibited together, the preference is readily 
given to propriety, and I have often endeavoured to direct the choice. | 


Thus have I laboured, by ſettling the orthography, diſplaying the analogy, regulating the ſtruQures, 
and aſcertaining the ſignifcation of Exgliſ words, to perform all the parts of a faithful lexicographer : but 


I have 
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T have not always executed my own ſcheme, or ſatisfied my own expectations. The work, whatever 
proofs of diligence and attention it may exhibit, is yet capable of many improvements : the orthography 
which I recommend is ſtill controvertible, the etymology which J adopt is uncertain, and perhaps fre- 
quently erroneous; the explanations are ſometimes too much contracted and ſometimes too much diffuſed, 
the ſignifications are diſtinguiſhed rather with ſubtilty than ſkill, and the attention is haraſſed with unne- 
ceſſary minuteneſs. 


The examples are too often injjudiciouſly truncated, and perhaps ſometimes, hope very rarely, alleged 
in a miſtaken ſenſe; for in making this collection I truſted more to memory, than, in a ſtate of diſquiet 


and embarraſſment, memory can contain, and purpoſed to ſupply at the review what was left incomplete 
in the firſt tranſcription, 


Many terms appropriated to particular occupations, though neceſſary and fignificant, are undoubtedly 


omitted; and of the words moſt ſtudiouſly conſidered and exemplified, many ſenſes have eſcaped obſer- 
vation. 


| Yet theſe failures, however frequent, may admit extenuation and apology. To have attempted much 
is always laudable, even when the enterpriſe is above the ſtrength that undertakes it: To reſt below his 
own aim is incident to every one whoſe fancy is active, and whoſe views are comprehenſive; nor is any 
man ſatisfied with himſelf becauſe he has done much, but becauſe he can conceive little. When firſt I 
engaged in this work, I reſolved to leave neither words nor things unexamined, -and pleaſed myſelf with 
a proſpect of the hours which I ſhould revel away in feaſts of literature, the obfcure receſſes of northern 
learning which I ſhould enter and ranſack, the treaſures with which I expected every ſearch into thoſe 
neglected mines to reward my labour, and the triumph with which I ſhould diſplay my acquiſitions to 

mankind, When T had thus inquired into the original of words, I reſolved to ſhow likewiſe my attention to 
things; to pierce deep into every ſcience, to inquire the nature of every ſubſtance of which I inſerted the 
name, to limit every idea by a definition ſtrictly logical, and exhibit every production of art or nature in an 
accurate deſcription, that my book might be in place of all other dictionaries whether appellative or tech- 
nical, But theſe were the dreams of a poet doomed at laſt to wake a lexicographer. I ſoon found that it 
is too late to look for inſtruments, when the work calls for execution, and that whatever abilities I had 
brought to my taſk, with thoſe I muſt finally perform it. To deliberate whenever I doubted, to inquire 
whenever I was ignorant, would have protracted the undertaking without end, and, perhaps, without much 
improvement; for I did not find by my firſt experiments, that what I had not of my own was eaſily to be 
obtained: I ſaw that one inquiry only gave occaſion to another, that book referred to book, that to ſearch 
was not always to find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that thus to purſue perſection, 
was, like the firſt inhabitants of Arcadia, to chaſe the ſun, which, when they had reached the hill where. 
he ſeemed to reſt, was ſtill beheld at the ſame diſtance from them, | | 


I then contraſted my deſign, determining to confide in myſelf, and no longer to ſolicit auxiliaries, uhick 
produced more incumbrance than aſſiſtance: by this I obtained at leaſt one advantage, that I ſer limits to 
my work, which would in time be ended, though not completed. 


Deſpondency has never ſo far prevailed as to depreſs me to negligence; ſome faults will at laſt appear 
to be the effects of anxious diligence and perſevering activity. The nice and ſubtle ramifications of mean- 


ing were not eaſily avoided by a mind intent upon accuracy, and convinced of the neceſſity of diſen- 


tangling combinations, and ſeparating ſimilitudes. Many of the diſtinctions which to common readers 
appear uſeleſs and idle, will be found real and important by men verſed in the ſchool philoſophy, without 
which no dictionary can ever be accurately compiled, or ſkilfully examined. 


Some ſenſes however there are, which, though not the ſame, are yet ſo nearly allied, that they are often 
confounded. Moſt men think indiſtinctly, and therefore cannot ſpeak with exactneſs; and conſequently 


fome examples might be indifferently put to either ſignification: this uncertainty is not to be imputed to 


me, who do not form, bur regiſter the language; who do not teach men how they ſhould think, but re- 
late how they have hitherto expreſſed their thoughts, 


The imperfect ſenſe of ſome examples I lamented, but could not remedy, and hope they will be com- 
penſated by innumerable paſſages ſelected with propriety, and preſerved with exactneſs; ſome ſhining with 
ſparks of imagination, and ſome replete with treaſures of wiſdom. 


The orthography and etymology, though imperfect, are not imperfect for want of care, but becauſe 


care will not always be ſucceſsfu}, and recollection or information come too late for uſe, 


Yo, I, b That 
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That many terms of art and manufacture are omitted, muſt be frankly acknowledged; but for this de- 
ſect I may boldly allege that it was unavoidable: I could not viſit caverns to learn the miner's language, 
nor take a voyage to perfect my ſkill in the dialect of navigation, nor viſit the warehouſes of merchants, 
and ſhops of artificers, to gain the names of wares, tools and operations, of which no mention is found in 
books; what favourable accident, or eaſy enquiry brought within my reach, has not been neglected; but 
it had been a hopeleſs labour to glean up words, by courting living information, and conteſting with the 
ſullenneſs of one, and the roughneſs of another. | 5 : 


To furniſh the academicians della Cruſca with words of this kind, ayferies of comedies called Ja Fiera, 
or the Fair, was profeſſedly written by Baonaroti; but I had no ſuch aſſiſtant, and therefore was content 
to want what they muſt have wanted likewiſe, had they not luckily been ſo ſupplied. : 


Nor are all words which are not found in the vocabulary, to be lamented as omiſſions. Of the laborious 
and mercantile part of the people, the dition is in a great meaſure caſual and mutable; many of their 
terms are formed for ſome temporary or local convenience, and though current at certain times and places, 
are in others utterly unknown. This fugitive cant, which is always in a ſtate of increaſe or decay, cannot 
be regarded as any part of the durable materials of a language, and therefore muft be ſuffered to periſh 
with other things unworthy of preſervation. 251 


Care will ſometimes betray to the appearance of negligence. He that is catching opportunities which 
ſeldom occur, will ſuffer thoſe to paſs by unregarded, which he expects hourly to return; he that is ſearch- 
ing for rare and remote things, will negle& thoſe that are obvious and familiar: thus many of the moſt com- 
mon and curſory words have been inſerted with little illuſtration, becauſe in gathering the authorities, I 
forbore to copy thoſe which I thought likely to occur whenever they were wanted. It is remarkable that, 
in reviewing my collection, I found the word Sea unexemplified. 


Thus it happens, that in things difficult there is danger from ignorance, and in things eaſy from con- 
fidence; the mind, afraid of greatneſs, and diſdainful of littleneſs, haſtily withdraws herſelf from painful 
ſearches, and paſſes with ſcornful rapidity over taſks not adequate to her powers, ſometimes too ſecure for ' 
caution, and again too anxious for vigorous effort; ſometimes idle in a plain path, and ſometimes diſ- 
tracted in labyrinths, and diſſipated by different intentions. 


A large work is difficult becauſe it is large, even though all its parts might ſingly be performad with fa- 
cility; where there are many things to be done, each muſt be allowed its ſhare of time and labour, in the 
proportion only which it bears to the whole; nor can it be expected, that the ſtones which form the dome 
of a temple, ſhould be ſquared and poliſhed like the diamond of a ring. | | 


Of the event of this work, for which, having laboured it with ſo much application, I cannot but have 
ſome degree of parental fondneſs, it is natural to form conjectures. Thoſe who have been perſuaded to 
think well of my deſign, will require that it ſhould fix our language, and put a ſtop to thoſe alterations 
which time and chance have hitherto been ſuffered to make in it without oppoſition, With this conſe- 
quence I will confeſs that I flattered myſelf for a while; but now begin to fear that I have indulged expec- 
ration which neither reaſon nor experience can juſtify, When we ſee men grow old and die at a certain 
time one aſter another, from century to century, we laugh at the elixir that promiſes to prolong life to a 
thouſand years; and with equal juſtice may the lexicographer be derided, who, being able to produce no 
example of a nation that has preſerved their words and. phraſes from mutability, ſhall imagine that his dic- 
tionary can embalm his language, and ſecure it from corruption and decay, that it is in his power to change 
ſublunary nature, and clear the world at once from folly, vanity, and affectation. | 


With this hope, however, academies have been inſtituted, to guard the avenues of their languages, to 


retain fugitives, and repulſe intruders; but their vigilance and activity have hitherto been vain; ſounds 


are too volatile and ſubtile for legal reſtraints; to enchain ſyllables, and to laſh the wind, are equally the 
undertakings of pride, unwilling to meaſure its deſires by its ſtrength. The French language has viſibly 
changed under the inſpection of the academy; the ſtyle of Amelots tranſlation of father Paul is obſerved 
by Le Courayer to be un peu paſſe; and no Italian will maintain, that the diction of any modern writer is 


not perceptibly different from that of Boccace, Machiavel, or Caro. 


Total and ſudden transformations of a language ſeldom happen; conqueſts and migrations are now very 
rare: but there are other cauſes of change, which, though ſlow in their operation, and inviſible in “ 
| | | progr 
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progreſs, are perhaps as much ſuperiour to human reſiſtance, as the revolutions of the ſky, or intumeſ- 
cence of the tide. © Commerce, however neceſſary, however lucrative, as it depraves the manners, cor- 
rupts the language; they that have frequent intercourſe with ſtrangers, to whom they endeavour to accom- 
modate themſelves, muſt in time learn a mingled dialect, like the jargon which ſerves the traffickers on the 
Mediterranean and Indian coaſts, This will not always be confined to the exchange, the warehouſe, or 


the port, but, will be communicated by degrees to other ranks of the people, and be at laſt incorporated 
with the current ſpeech, 


There are likewiſe internal cauſes equally forcible. The language moſt likely to continue long without 
alteration would be that of a nation raiſed a little, and but a little, above barbarity, ſecluded from ſtrangers, 
and totally employed in procuring the conveniencies of life; either without books, or, like fome of the 
Mahometan countries, with very few: men thus buſied and unlearned, having only ſuch words as common 
uſe requires, would perhaps long continue to expreſs the ſame notions by the ſame ſigns. But no ſuch con- 
ſtancy can be expected in a people poliſhed by arts, and claſſed by ſubordination, where one part of the 
community is ſuſtained and accommodated by the labour of the other. Thoſe who have much leiſure to 

think, will always be enlarging the ſtock of ideas; and every increaſe of knowledge, whether real or fan- 
cied, will produce new words, or combinations of words. When the mind is unchained from neceſſity, 
it will range after convenience; when it is left at large in the field of ſpeculation, it will ſhift opinions; as 
any cuſtom is diſuſed, the words that expreſſed it muſt periſh with it: as any opinion grows popular, it 
will innovate ſpeech in the ſame proportion as it alters practice. | | 


As by the cultivation of various ſciences, a language is amplified, it will be more furniſhed with 
words deflected from their original ſenſe; the geometrician will talk of a courtier's zenith, or the eccen- 
trick virtue of a wild hero, and the phyſician of ſanguine expectations and phlegmatick delays. Copiouſ- 
neſs of ſpeech will give opportunities to capricious choice, by which ſome words will be preferred, and 
others degraded; viciſſitudes of faſhion will enforce the uſe of new, or extend the ſignification of known 
terms. The tropes of poetry will make hourly encroachments, and the metaphorical will become the 
current ſenſe: pronunciation will be varied by levity or ignorance, and the pen muſt at length comply 
with the tongue; illiterate writers will, at one time or other, by publick infatuation, riſe into renown, who, 
not knowing the original import of words, will uſe them with colloquial licentiouſneſs, confound diſtinc- 
tion, and forget propriety. As politeneſs increaſes, ſome expreſſions will be conſidered as too groſs and 
vulgar for the delicate, others as too formal and ceremonious C the gay and airy; new phraſes are there- 
fore adopted, which muſt, for the ſame reaſons, be in time diſmiſſed. Swift, in his petty treatiſe on the 
Engliſh language, allows that new words muſt ſometimes be introduced, but propoſes that none ſhould be 
ſuffered to become obſolete. But what makes a word obſolete, more than general agreement to forbear 
it? and how ſhall it be continued, when it conveys an offenſive idea, or recalled again into the mouths of 
mankind, when it has once become unfamiliar by diſuſe, and unpleaſing by unfamiliarity? 


There is another cauſe of alteration more prevalent than any other, which yet in the preſent ſtate of the 
world cannot be obviated. A mixture of two languages will produce a third diſtinct from both, and they 
will always be mixed, where the chief part of education, and the moſt conſpicuous accompliſhment, is 
{kill in ancient or in foreign tongues. He that has long cultivated another language, will find its words 


and combinations crowd upon his memory; and haſte and negligence, refinement and affectation, will ob- 
trude borrowed terms and exotick expreſſions. 


The great peſt of ſpeech is frequency of tranſlation. No book was ever turned from one language into 
another, without imparting ſomething of its native idiom; this is the moſt miſchievous and comprehenſive 
innovation; ſingle words may enter by thouſands, and the fabrick of the tongue continue the ſame; bur 
new phraſeology changes much at once; it alters not the ſingle ſtones of the building, but the order of the 
columns. If an academy ſhould be eſtabliſhed for the cultivation of our ſtyle, which I, who can never 

wiſh to ſee dependance multiplied, hope the ſpirit of Engliſb liberty will hinder or deſtroy, let them, in- 
ſtead of compiling grammars and dictionaries, endeavour, with all their influence, to ſtop the licence of 


83 whoſe idleneſs and ignorance, if it be ſufferd to proceed, will reduce us to babble a dialect of 
rance. : 


If the changes that we fear be thus irreſiſtible, what remains but to acquieſce with ſilence, as in the 
other inſurmountable diſtreſſes of humanity ? It remains that we retard what we cannot repel, that we pal- 
liate what we cannot cure, Life may be lengthened by care, though death cannot be ultimately defeated: 
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tongues, like governments, have a natural tendency to degeneration; we have long preſerved our eonſti- 
tution, let us make ſome ſtruggles for our language. 7 | 


In hope of giving longevity to that which its own nature forbids to be immortal, I have devoted this 
book, the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that we may no longer yield the palm of philo- 
logy, without a conteſt, to the nations of the continent, The chief glory of every people ariſes from its 
authors: whether I ſhall add any thing by my own writings to the reputation of Exgliſb literature, muſt be 
left to time: much of my life has been loſt under the preſſures of diſeaſe; much has been trifled away; and 
much has always been ſpent in proviſion for the day that was paſſing over me; but I ſhall not think my 
employment uſeleſs or ignoble, if by my aſſiſtance foreign nations, and diſtant ages, gain acceſs to the pro- 
pagators of knowledge, and underſtand the teachers of truth; if my labours afford light to the repoſitories, 
of ſcience, and add celebrity to Bacon, to Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. — 


When I am animated by this wiſh, J look with pleaſure on my book, however defective, and deliver 
it to the world with the ſpirit of a man that has endeavoured well. That it will immediately become po- 
pular I have not promiſed to myſelf: a few wild blunders, and riſible abſurdities, from which no work of 
ſuch mmm e was ever free, may for a time furniſh folly with laughter, and harden ignorance in con» 
tempt; but uſeful diligence will at laſt prevail, and there never can be wanting ſome who diſtinguiſh de- 
ſert; who will conſider that no dictionary of a living tongue ever can be perſect, ſince while it is haſtening 
to publication, ſome words are budding, and ſome falling away; that a whole life cannot be ſpent upon ſyn- 
tax and etymology, and that even a whole life would not be ſufficient; that he, whoſe deſign includes 
whatever language can expreſs, muſt often ſpeak of what he does not underſtand; that a writer will ſome- 
times be hurried by eagerneſs to the end, and ſometimes faint with wearineſs under a taſk, which Scaliger 
compares to the labours of the anvil and the mine; that what is obvious is not always known, and what is 
known 1s not always preſent; that ſudden fits of inadvertency will ſurpriſe vigilance, ſlight avocations will 
ſeduce attention, and caſual eclipſes of the mind will darken learning; and that the writer ſhall often in vain 
trace his memory at the moment of need, for that which yeſterday he knew with intuitive readineſs, and 
which will come uncalled into his thoughts to-morrow, * 


In this work, when it ſhall be found that much is omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewiſe is 
2 and though no book was ever ſpared out of tenderneſs to the author, and the world is little ſo- 
icitous to know whence proceeded the faults of that which it condemns; yet it may gratify curioſity to in- 
form it, that the Engliſh Dictionaty was written with little aſſiſtance of the learned, and without any pa- 
tronage of the great; not in the ſoft obſcurities of retirement, or under the ſhelter of academick bowers, 
but amid inconvenience and diſtraction, in ſickneſs and in forrow, It may repreſs the triumph of malignant 
criticiſm to obſerve, that if our language is not here fully diſplayed, I have only failed in an attempt which 
no human powers have hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now immutably fixed, and 
compriſed in a few volumes, be yet, after the toil of ſucceſſive ages, inadequate and deluſive; if the aggre- 
ated knowledge, and co-operating diligence of the Talian academicians, did not ſecure them from the cen- 
fare of Beni; if the embodied criticks of France, when fifty years had been ſpent upon their work, were 
obliged to change its economy, and give their ſecond edition another form, I may ſurely be contented with- 
out the praiſe of perfection, which, if I could obtain, in this gloom of ſolitude, what would it avail me? 
I have protracted my work till moſt of thoſe whom I wiſhed to pleaſe have ſunk into the grave, and ſuc- 


ceſs and miſcartiage are empty ſounds; I therefore diſmiſs it with frigid tranquillity, having little to fear 


or hope from cenſure or from praiſe, 
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ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


HOUGH the Britains or Nelſb were the 
| , - firſt poſſeſſors of this iſland whoſe names 
are recorded, and are therefore in civil hiſ- 
tory always conſidered as the predeceſſors of the 
preſent inhabitants; yet the deduQion of the Eng- 
liſh language, from the earlieſt times of which we 
have any knowledge to its preſent ſtate, requires 
no mention of them: for we have ſo few words 
which can with any — be referred to Bri- 
tiſ roots, that we juſtly regard the Saxons and Welſh 
as nations totally diſtinct. It has been conjectured, 
that when the Saxons ſeized this country, they ſuf- 
fered the Britains to live among them in a ſtate of 
vaſlalage, employed in the culture of the ground, 
and other laborious and ignoble ſervices. But it is 
ſcarcely poſſible, that a nation, however depreſſed, 
ſhould have been mixed with another in conſider- 
able numbers without ſome communication of their 
tongue, and therefore, it may, with great reaſon, 
be imagined, that thoſe, who were not ſheltered 
in the mountains, periſhed by the ſword. 

The whole fabrick and ſcheme of the Engliſh 
language is Gotbick or Teutonick: it is a dialect of 
that tongue, which prevails over all the northern 
countries of Europe, except thoſe where the Scla- 

vonian is ſpoken. Of thele languages Dr. Hickes 
has thus exhibited the genealogy. 


GOTHICK, 


— 


| . . 
ANGLO-SAXON, * 5 
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Dutch, German, Iſlandick, 
Friſick, Norwegian, 
Engliſh. Swediſh, 
Daniſh, 
You, I. | 


Of the Gothick, the only monument remainin 
is a copy of the goſpels ſomewhat mutilated, which, 
from the ſilver with which the characters are adorn- 
ed, is called the Aver book, It is now preſerved 
at Up/al, and having been twice publiſhed before 
has been lately reprinted at Oxford, under the in- 
ſpection of Mr. Lye, the editor of Junius. Whe- 
ther the diction of this venerable manuſcript be 
purely Gotbick, has been doubted; it ſeems how- 
ever to exhibit the moſt ancient dialect now to be 
found in the Teutonick race; and the Saxon, which 


is the original of the preſent Engliſh, was either 


derived from it, or both have deſcended from 
ſome common parent. | A 
What was the form of the Saxon language, when, 
about the year 450, they firſt entered Britain, can- 
not now be known, T ey ow to have been a 
ople without learning, and very probably with- 
oo alphabet; — ſpeech, hevefore, havin 
been always curſory and extemporaneous, muſe 
have been artleſs and unconnected, without an 
modes of tranſition or involution of clauſes; which 
abruptneſs and inconnection may be obſerved even 


in their later writings. This barbarity may be 


ſuppoſed to have continued during their wars with 
the Britains, which for a time left them no leiſure 
for ſofter ſtudies; nor is there any reaſon for ſup- 
poſing 1t abated, till the year 570, when Auguſtine 
came from Rome to convert them to chriſtianity, 
The chriſtian religion always implies or produces 
a certain degree of civility and learning; they 
then became by degrees acquainted with the Ro- 
man language, and fo gained, from time to time, 
ſome knowledge and elegance, till in three centu— 
ries they had formed a language capable of ex- 
preſſing all the ſentiments of a civiliſed people, as 


C | appears 
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appears by king Alfred's paraphraſe or imitation of 
Boethius, and his ſhort preface, which I have ſe- 
lected as the firſt ſpecimen of ancient Engliſh, 


CAP, 1. 


O N Sæge tibe þe Goran op 81ð F iu mæ be 
piþ Romana juce zepin upahopon. I mip 
heona cyningum. Rxbgora and Eallemica pæ hon 
hacne. Romane bug abhæcon. and eall Ixalia 
pice ir berpux pam muncum 1 Sicihia Sam 
ealonde in anpald zenehron. 75 þa zzrep pam 
Fopepppecenan cyuingum Deovpuc feng To pam 
ilcan ue. pe Deoppic pzp Amulinga, he pxp 
Lpipten. peah he on bam Appunican zevpolan 
Sunhpunove. pe eher Romanum hip Fheond- 
cipe. pa Þ hi morran heoha ealdhihta pyn ðe 
eon. Ac he pa zehar ppibe ypele zelzpre. 
J ppiðe pnabe eendode mid mane um mane. 
Þ per To eacan oppum unahimedum plum. ꝓ pe 
lohannep bone papan her oprlean. Da pæy rum 
conrul. ; pe hee coha hatap. Boerwp pap 
haren, re pæy in bocchæꝑrum J on populd 
peapury re pihTpipepra. 8e da onzeat pa maniq- 
Da van ypel pe pe cyning Peodpic pip pam 
jurxenandome 7 piþ pam Romanipcum picum 


dy de. he ba zemunde Sana epneppa 7 papa eal- 


dnihxa de hi unden Bam fenen hæpdon heopa 


en a ongan he ꝓmea an I leopn- 
Zan on him pelfin hu he 5 Pace dam un ih xpiran 
cyninge arennan mihre. 5 on pyhe Feleappul- 
na and on hihrpirha anpald qebpin gan. Sende 
2 dixellice xpendxeppiru To pam Larene To 

onprancinopolim. pzp ir Lneca heah bupg J 
heona cynepcol. po pam re Lapene pap heopa 


ealdhlapond cynnep., bædon hine pzT he him co 
h 


eopa LpTenvome co heopa ealdnihrum ⁊e- 
pulcumede Da Þ ongeat e pælh heopa cyning 
Deodpuc. Sa hex he hie eb inan on capcenne 
1 bæg inne belucan.. Da hi Ga zelomp Þ re 
anpyn da pær on ꝓpa micele neananerye be- 
com. pa pær he pa micle rid oH on hip Mode 
zevpeped. pa hir Mov n ppiBop To pam 
populd pz pum ungepod per. J he Sa nanhe 
pnapne be innan pam cance nne ne Zemunde. ac 
he zeneoll nipol op dune on pa flop. 7 hine 
arc hehre 4 unnox. and opmod hine relꝑne 


Fon an pepan 7 pup in ende cpep. 


\ 
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C& AF. . 


DA hoð pe ic ppecca zeo lupcbeplce pong, 
ic pceal nu heopiende pingan. I mid ppl ungena- 
dum popoum Feperran. peah ic zeo hpilum Fe- 
coplice funde. ac ic nu pepende 7 ⁊iyciende of 


e nada ponda mi po. me ablendan par unge- 
* ponuld rælba. J me pa fopleran pa 


lindne on pip dimme hol. Da beneapodon/ 


#lcepe lufcbænhneyye ba Sa ic bim #fne bett 
Tpupode, Sa pendon hi me heona bæc co and me 


mid ealle ꝓhomgepican. To phon yceoldan la 


mine pſuend reqᷓ⁊an þerT ic qefæliʒ mon pæge. 
hu mex fe beon zepzliz pe de on bam qerælhbum 
ounhpuman ne mor: ET 


FP; 


DA ic pa Gif leop. cpæð Boeciur. zeompends 
apungzen hæpꝑde. Sa com Sn zan in co me heo- 
PR Pi dom. 5 Þ min mupnnenve Mod mid 
up popoum ZEzNETTE. I pu cpzþ. Pu ne eapT 
= p< mon pe on mine pcole pæne aped J ge- 
æned. Ac hponon punde pu mid piryum populd 
yopzum pup yꝓpibe zerpenced. burton ic par p 
pu hzpgpe Sana pzpna co hnabe pohgicen Ge ic 


pe zp pealve. Da clipode pe Pipvom I cpxþ. 
E 


picab nu apinzede ponuld pronga op miner 
pexener Move. ponbam e pind ba mepran 
rceaban. Lercaþ hine ep bpeoppgan co minum 
lapum. Da eode pe Pirdom nean. cpxþ Boeriup. 
minum hneoppienvan zeþohre. I hit ppa mopolil 
hpzc hpeqa upahæde. adhigde mineney 
Moder eaan. and hic pꝑhan blibum pondum. 
2 hic oncneope hip a eps mid 
am pe Sa Þ Mod piþ bepende. da zecneop hie 
rpiþe ppeorele hip ane moon. ; pep pe Þip- 
dom he hic lange ep cyde I lænde. ac hic on- 
Feat hip lane ꝓpibe cocoenne J ppiþe cobno- 
cenne mid dyriqna hondum. 5 hine ba ꝑhan hu 
Þ epunde. Da andypynde re Pirdom him 1 
pede. ꝓ hir ʒin nan hæpdon hine ppa cocopenne. 
pep þep hi xeohhodon Þ bi hine eallne habban 
pceolvon. ac hi zezaveuas monipeald dyyriʒ on 
pzpe popecnupunga. 5 on pam ⁊ilpe buran heopa 
hpelc eꝑx co byne bore xecinne:- | 
This may perhaps be conſidered as a ſpecimen 
of the Saxon in its higheſt ſtate of purity, for here 


are ſcarcely any words borrowed from the Roman 
dialects. 


Of the following verſion of the goſpels the age 
is not certainly known, but it was probably writ- 
ten between the time of Alfred and that of the 
Norman conqueſt, and therefore may properly be 
inſerted here. 

T ranſlations ſeldom afford juſt ſpecimens of a 
language, and leaſt of all thoſe in which a ſcrupu- 
Jous and verbal interpretation is endeavoured, be- 
cauſe they retain the phraſeology and ſtructure of 


LU Cx, Car.l. 


FORDAM be prcodlice manexza pohton pana 
þinga pace e- endebydan pe on ur Sepyl- 
lede pynT. f 

2 Spa up beræhrun pa Sg hic of ęhymde 
zepapon. and pæne Iphæce penap pxpon. 

3 Me xzepuhre log Finder hom ppuma] 

eonnlice eallum. [mid] endebyfidneſe ppican 

e. bu ve relurra Theophiluy. 

4 Dæt hu oncnape pana popva poSpeprnexpe. 
op bam Ve pu ⁊el ed eahc: 

5 On pe node dagum ludea cynincqey. pap 
rum face on naman Zachajuap. of Abian Tune. 
J hip pip pzp of Ranoney dohTpum. and hype 
nama pep Clizaberh:- 

6 So ðlice hiq pæ hon butu juhrpipe bepohan 
Love. zanzende on eallum hij bebodum 5 pubT- 
piregyum buran ppohTe:- . 

7 Knd hig n#xzvon nan beapn. popþam ve 
Clizabech pær unbe nende. I hy on hyna da um 
buru on deodun: | | 

8 SSYice pær zepopden pa Zacha ua hyp 
yacepdhavep bneac on hip zeppuxlep envebypo- 
nerye bepohan Love. 

9 Æpren epunan pap —— hlorep. 
he eode Þ he hir oppnunge fecce. Sa he on 
Loder tempel eode. 

10 Gall pe nod pxp polcep pæy ute ʒebiddende 
on pzxne opfnunge ci man: | 

11 Pa æcypde him Dpuhcaep engel prandende 
on bær peopoder ppiepan healpe. 


12 Da peapd Zachapiar zeoneped p Fere- 
onde. J him exe onhheap: a 

13 Da cpæ ð f̃e engel him co. Ne ondpæd pu 
De Zachamiap. ponbam pin ben. ir zehyped. 3 


75 pip igen. runu cenð. and pu nempT 


yr naman Tohannep. 
14 J he by þe co Fepean J to blifre. J 
mane qa on hyp acennednere zefaxznia®:- 

15 So dlice he byð mene bepopan Djuhrne. 
and he ne dhinc ð pin ne beon. j he bid. ⁊epyelld 
on HE Lap Te. ponne yx of hir modo in- 
no ð e. | 


10 And manexa Irpahela beapna he ec ð xo 
Dpuhene hy na 33 , 


17 Knd 


14 
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the original tongue; yet they have often this con- 
venience, that the ſame book, being tranſlated in 
different ages, affords opportunity of marking the 
gradations of change, and bringing one age into 
compariſon with another. For this purpoſe I have 
placed the Saxon verſion and that of Yickliffe, writ- 
ten about the year 1380, in oppoſite columns, be- 
cauſe the convenience of eaſy collation ſeems greater 
than that of regular chronology. 


LUK, Cnae.l. 


I N the dayes of Eroude kyng of Judee ther was a 

preſt Zacarye by name: of the ſort of Abia, and 
his wyf was of the doughtris of Aaron: and hir 
name was Elizabeth. 

2 An bothe weren juſte bifore God: goynge in 
alle the maundementis and juſtifyingis of the Lord 
withouten playnt. 

3- And thei hadden no child, for Elizabeth was 
bareyn and bothe weren of greet age in her dayes. 


4 And it bifel that whanne Zacarye ſchould do 
the office of preſthod in the ordir of his courſe to 
fore God. 

s Afﬀtir the cuſtom of the preſthod, he wente 
forth by lot and entride into the temple to encenſen. 


6 And at the multitude of the puple was with- 
out forth and preyede in the our of encenſying. 
7 And an aungel of the Lord apperide to him : 


and ſtood on the right half of the auter of en- 


cenſe. 


8 And Zacarye ſeynge was afrayed: and drede 


fe] upon him. 

9 And the aungel ſayde to him, Zacarye drede 
thou not: for thy preier is herd, and Elizabeth 
thi wif ſchal bere to thee a ſone: and his name ſchal 
be clepid Jon, 

10 And joye and gladyng ſchal be to thee: and 
manye ſchulen have joye in his natyvyte. 

11 For he ſchal be great bifore the Lord: and 
he ſchal not drinke wyn ne ſydyr, and he ſchal be 
fulfild with the holy goſt yit of his modir wombe. 


12 And he ſchal converte manye of the children 
of Iſrael to her Lord God. 


13 And 
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17 Tnd he e ð copo an him on ayxe 1 
Sliar mihce. þ he pædea heopran To hypa 
beapnum zecyppe. j ungeleapfulle To pthepipna 


gleappcype. Dpihrne pulppemed pole Se- pr 


Zeanpian:- 

18 Pacpx% Zachapup xo pam enxele. Ppanun 
pax ic bir. ic eom nu eald. and min pip on hype 
dagum pon Feode: | 

19 Da andypanode him ye engel. Ic eom Da- 
bmiel. ic be rcande bepoan Lode. and ic eom 


af end pið be pppecan. 7 pe þip bodian. 


20 Ind nu pu bir rupiʒende. I pu pppecan 
ne mihr oð pone dex þe bo pinq zepupn'Sas. 
onþam pu minum popoum ne ⁊elypderx. pa 
eoð on hyna ciman ⁊epyllede:. 
21 And q polc pæſ Zachaſuam ge- anbidiqende. 
and pundnodon ꝓ he on bam Temple læt pxp:- 
22 Pa he ut- eode ne mihce he him To-pppe- 


can. I hiz oncneopon Þ he on — Temple ume 


Jerihrðe zepeah. J he pay 


icniende hym. J 
dumb þunhpuneve:- 

23 Da pap zeponden pa hir penungza dagar 
zexyllede pæ on. he pende co hip hupe:- 

24 So Flice zprep dagum Glizabech hip pip 
deeacnode. and heo bediʒlude hiq pip mon par. J 
cyæ 8. 

25 Soðlice me Dnihren ʒedyde pup. on pam 
da um be he zepeah minnè hop betpnx man- 


num apyngnan:: | 


26 8oGlice on pam ryxxan monde pap apend 
Labjuel pe engel ppam Dpuhc-- In Lalilea 
cear che. pxne nama pæy Nazanecrh. 

27 To bepeddudne ꝑæmnan anum pee. bær 
nama pær lopep. of Dauivep hure. J pezpe 
xæmnan nama pep Mapa:- 

28 Pa cpæð re engel ingangende. Pal pep bu 
mid qype ⁊epylled. Dpuhcen mid be. Bu eapc 
zeblerpud on pipum: 

29 Pa peanð heo on hip ꝓphæce zeopefed. 
and pohre hpæc peo znering pane: 


30 Da cpæð xe engel. Ne onopzd pu 8e 
Na ua. o & ſice pu ye mid Hove zemerrepr. 


31 So lice nu. bu on innode e- eacnarx. and 
runu cenyx. and hip naman Pælend qenemneyx. 


32 8 bið mezpe. 5 pær hehyran punu ⁊e- 
nemned. / and him yylð Dpuhcen Bod = _ 
Dauidey perl, 

33 And he jucyað on ecnerye on Iacobep 


hure. J hip picep ende ne bi S: 


34 Da cpæð Mania To bam enqle. hu zepyps 
pir. poppam ic pene ne oncnape:- 


4 35 Da 


13 And he ſchal go bifore in the ſpiryte and 
vertu of Helye: and he ſchal turne the hertis of the 
fadris to the ſonis, and men out of beleeve: to the 
udence of juſt men, to make redy a perfyt puple 
to the Lord. 

14 And Zacarye ſeyde to the aungel: wherof 
ſchal Y wyte this? for Y am old: and my wyf hath 

n fer in hir dayes, 

15 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to him, 
for Y am Gabriel that ſtonde nygh before God, and 
y am ſent to thee to ſpeke and to evangeliſe to 
thee theſe thingis, and lo thou ſchalt be doumbe. 

16 And thou ſchalt not mowe ſpeke, till into the 
day in which theſe thingis ſchulen be don, for thou 
haſt not beleved to my wordis, whiche ſchulen be 
fulfild in her tyme. "7 x4 

17 And the puple was abidynge Zacarye: and 
thei wondriden that he taryede in the temple. 

18 And he gede out and myghte not ſpeke to 
hem: and thei knewen that he hadde ſeyn a viſioun - 
in the temple, and he bekenide to hem: and he 
dwellide ſtille doumbe. 

19 And it was don whanne the dayes of his 
office weren fulfillid : he wente into his hous. 
20 And aftir theſe dayes Elizabeth his wif con- 
ſeyvede and hidde hir fyve monethis and ſeyde. 


21 For ſo the Lord dide to me in the dayes in 
whiche he biheld to take awey my reproof among 
men. | 
22 But in the ſixte monethe the aungel Gabriel 
was ſent from God: into a cytee of Galilee whos 
name was Nazareth. | 2 

23 To a maydun weddid to a man; whos name 
was Joſeph of the hous of Dauith, and the name of 
the maydun was Marye. 

24 And the aungel entride to hir, and ſayde, 
heil ful of grace the Lord be with thee: bleſſid be 
thou among wymmen. | 

25 And whanne ſche hadde herd: ſche was 
troublid in his word, and thoughte what manner 
ſalutacioun this was, 

26 And the aungel ſeid to hir, ne drede not 
thou Marye: for thou haſt founden grace anentis 
God. 

27 Lo thou ſchalt conſeyve in wombe, and 
ſchair bere a ſone: and thou ſchalt clepe his name 


- Jheſus. 


28 This ſhall be gret : and he ſchal be clepid the 
ſone of the higheſte, and the Lord God ſchal geve to 
him the ſeete of Dauith his fadir. 

29 And he ſchal regne in the hous of Jacob 
withouten ende, and of his rewme ſchal be noon 
ende. | 

30 And Marye ſeyde to the aungel, on what 
maner ſchal this thing be don? for Y knowe not 


man. 
31 And 


E N G L I S H 
Da andypanode hype e engel. Se halza 
nere on pelbecpm8. oe * A renn == 
be ope hyceadað. and pronþam ꝓ haliqe pe of be 
acenned bid. biõ Lode ſrunu qenenmed. 

? * 47; wanne 0! 1 

36 And nu. Slizabe ch hin mage funu on hype 
ylve zeacnove. and pep mofað ir hype fyxca. 
reo ip unbe ende enemE s N 

| 37 Foppam nip zlc pod mid Lode unmihx- 
elic:- „ An. bagel if | 
38 Pa cpæð Mania. Pen 1p Dpbrnep pinen. 
epunde me æꝑten pinum pode: And ye engel 

yne pham-gepac- | | 

39 SoGlice on ham daqum apap Mama j penve 
on muntland mid * * on ludeiycne ceapTNne. 

40 J eode into Zachamuap hupe. J hecxe 
Elizaberh:- Jeay 

41 Da pxp zeponven pa Slizabech zehypoe 
Mapian zpeTinge. a — — y cild on hype 
inno ðe. and pa peanð Slizabech haliqum Lapre 
Jepylled. tb in | 

42 1 heo clypode mycelne peefne. and epæð. 
Pu eat berpux pifum ⁊eblexrud. and zeble- 
crud iy pine inno der pæ cm. 

43 J hpanun ir me hip. mmey Dpuhcnep 
modo To mè Cume:. | 

44 Sona ppa bine zperinge cepn on minum 
conum zeponden pep. ba pahnude in ⁊lædnire] 
min cild on minum innope. 

45 And eaviz pu eape bu þe qelypdef x. 5 
pulxpemede pync pa ping pe gpam Dpihrne 
FJefræde pynd:- | (19A 

46 Da cpxS Mania, Min papel mæhyað 
D uhren. . 


47 J min Fart Feblirrude on Lode minum 


Pælende. 


48 Fonbam 5 he Feyreah hy pinene ead- 
modneffe. poohce heonun- pops me eadiqe 
ECZad ealle cneopeyya. 

49 Foppam pe me mycele þing dyde pe be 
mihciq 1p. J hip nama ip halli. | 

50 J hir mild heohcney op cneonepre on 
cneoheyye hine ondnhædendum:- 

51 Pe pophTte mazne on hip eapme. he To- 
dæelde þa open-modan on mode hypa heopTan. 
52 Pe apeapp pa pucan of perle. and pa cað- 
movdan upahop. 

53 Pinqſuende he mw Fodum zerylde, 4 
. ogepmode 1dele pole. | WE 

54 Pe apeng Irpahel hir enihc. J qemunde 
hir mild-heohcneyre. 

355 Spa he pppec co upum pgavepum. Abpa- 
hame and hip pate on 4 peonuld:- 

56 80dlice Mania punude mid hype ppylce 
þpy monÞdap. J Fepende pa co hype hupe:- 


and heo punu CEnDe. 


Vor. | 58 4 


L AN GU A G E. 


31 And the aungel anſwerde and ſeyde to hir, 
the holy Goſt ſehal come fro above into thee: and 
the vertu of the higheſte ſchal ouer ſchadowe thee: 
and therfore that holy thing that ſchal be borun of 


thee: ſchal be clepid the fone of God. 


32 And to Elizabeth thi coſyn, and ſche alſo hath 
conſeyved a ſone in hir eelde, and this monethe is 
the ſixte to hir that is clepid bareyn. 

33 For every word ſchal not be impoſſy ble anentis 
God. 

34 And Marye ſeide to the hond maydun of the 
Lord: be it doon to me aftir thi word; and the 
aungel departide fro hir. 

35 And Marye roos up in tho dayes and wente 
with haſte into the mountaynes into a citee of Judee. 

36 And ſche entride into the hous of Zacarye 
and grette Elizabeth. 

37 And it was don as Elizabeth herde the ſalu- 
tacioun of Marye the young childe in hir wombe 
gladide, and Elizabeth was fulfild with the holy 
Goſt. 


38 And creyede with a grete voice and ſeyde, 


bleſſid be thou among wymmen and bleſſid be the 


fruyt of thy wombe. 


39 And whereof is this thing to me, that the 


modir of my Lord come to me ? 

40 For lo as the vois of thi ſalutacioun was 
maad in myn eeris: the yong child gladide in joye 
in my wombe. 

41 And bleſſid be thou that haſt beleeved: for 
thilke thingis that ben ſeid of the Lord to thee 
{chulen be parfytly don. 

42 And ye ſeyde, my ſoul magnifieth the 
Lord. | 

43 And my ſpiryt hath gladid in God myn 
helthe. 

44 For he hath behulden the mekeneſſe of his 
hand- mayden : for lo for this alle generatiouns 
ſchulen ſcye that I am bleſſid. 

45 For he that is mighti hath don to me grete 
thingis, and his name 1s holy, 

46 And his merly is fro kyndrede into kindredis 
to men that areden him, 

47 He made myght in his arm, he ſcateride 
proude men with the thoughte of his herte. 

43 He ſette doun myghty men fro ſeete and en- 
haunſde meke meg. | 

49 He hath fulfillid hungry men with goodis, 
and he has left riche men voide. 

50 He havynge mynde of his mercy took vp 
Ifraci his child, 3 

51 As he hath ſpokun to oure fadris, to Abra- 
ham, and to his ſeed into worlds, 

52 And Marye dwellide with hir as it were thre 


monethis and turned again into his hous, 
57 Da pay zefyiled Elzaberhe cennng-Tid. | 


53 But the tyme of beringe child was fullillid to 
Elizabeth, and ſche bar a ſon. 


9 | <4 And 
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58 J hype nehchebuner J hype cuBan þ ge- 
hypoon. Þ Dpuhcen hip mild-heopenerre nid 
hype meppuve 5 hiz mid hype blirpodon:- 

39 Da as? any ehreodan dæge bx comon Þ 
cild ymbyni 
naman Zachamiam:- 

60 Pa andypa node hip modo. Ne pe rover. 
ac he bið Iohanney zenemned:- ü 

61 Da cpzdon # co hype. Nip nan on pin ne 
mæ gde pyfrum naman ZEnemneD:- 


62 Pa bicnobon hi co hip peden. hpzc he 


polde hyne enemnedne beon: 
63 Pa pat he 3 pex-bneve. Iohan- 
nep iy hip nama. Sa punopodon bi ealle:- 
64 Da peanð fona hir mud 5 hip Tunge ge- 
openod. I he pppzc. Dpihcen blerpizenve:- 
65 Da peanð exe zepopden open ealle hyna 
nehchebupap. and open ealle ludea muntT-land 
æ hon par popd tepiomanrode. 
66 LN oy þa $ bre — on hypa heop- 
Tan reccun 7 cpzdon. Penyt bu hpæx bys per 
cnapa. r DpibTnep hand pæy mid him: 
67 And Zachapup hir pæden pap mid hale- 
zum Larce epylled. I he pixegode and cpæ ð. 
68 Leblecyud y Dpuhcen Ippahela Dod. pojl- 
bim pe he zeneopude. J hip polcey alyfedneyye 
69 Ind he up hæle hopn apzpve on Dauider 
hure hip cnihxey. 


70 Spa he yphæc puph hip halegna pixceqena 


mus. pa Se op ponlder pnym Se pppecon. 

71 7 he alyde up of upum peondum. and of 
calna papa handa pe up hacedon. ' 

72 Milv-heoptnexpe To pypcenne mid unum 
pzvenum. I zemunan hip halegan cySnexpe. 

73 Þyne uy To pyllenne pone að be he upum 
pæden Abpahame ppop. 

74 Dæx pe bucan exe. of une ꝓeonda handa 


alyrede. hun peopian 


75 On haliqneyye bepogan him eallum unum 
Da qum:. | 
76 And pu cnapa bipe pep hehpran piceqa 
zZenemned. pu ⁊æj © befonan DjuhTaep anyyne. 
hip pegap Seaſipian. 
77 
Fynna ponhqypneyſe. | | 
78 Puph inno dar uner Lovep milo-heopr- 
nerye. on pam he up zeneopude of eaprdzle 
up-Tynin ende. 
79 Onlyhran pam pe on þypepum J on dea dðey 
pceade ictað. une pet To ʒeneccenne on Jibbe 
ez: | | 
70 8o d lice re cnapa peox. J pap on arte 
ze r cnangod. 7 pzp on percenum oð pone dæ 
hyp zcypeonegpum on Iyhahel:- 


an. and nemdon hine hip pæden 


lo ryllene hip polce hæle epic on hya 


54 And the neyghbouris and coſyns of hir 
herden that the Lord hadde magnyfied his mercy 
with hir, and thei thankiden him. Mao 

55 And it. was doon in the eigthithe day thei 
camen to circumſide the child, ahd thei clepiden 
him Zacarye by-the:namie: of his ſadir. 45 

56--And his modit anſweride and ſeide, nay; 
but he ſchal be clepid Jon. 

57 And thei'ſeiden to hir, for no man is in thi 
kynrede that is clepid this name. 

58 And thei dikenyden to his fadir, what he 
wolde that he were clepid. 

59 And he axinge a poyntel wroot ſey inge, Jon 


in his name, and alle men wondriden. 


60 And annoon his mouth was openyd and his 
tunge, and he ſpak and bleſſide God. . 

61 And drede was maad on all hir neighbouris, 
and all the wordis weren pupliſchid on alle moun- 
teynes of Jude. | 

62 And alle men that herden puttiden in her 
herte, and ſeiden what manner child ſchal this be, 
for the hond of the Lord was with him. a 

63 And Zacarye his fadir was fulfillid with the 
holy Goſt, and profeciede and ſeide. | 

64 Bleſſid be the Lord God of Iſrael, for he has 
viſited and maad redempcioun of his puple. 

65 And he has rered to us an horn of helthe in 
the hous of Dauith his child. 

66 As he ſpak by the mouth of hiſe holy pro- 

hetis that weren fro the world. 

67 Helth fro oure enemyes, and fro the hond of 
alle men that hatiden vs, . 5 

68 To do merſy with oure fadris, and to have 
mynde of his holy teſtament. 

69 The grete ooth that he ſwoor to Abraham 
our fadir, 

70 To geve himſelf to us, that we without 
drede dely vered fro the hond of our enemyes ſerve! 
to him, 

71. la holyneſſe and rightwiſneſſe before him, 


in alle our dayes. 


72 And thou child ſchalt be clepid the profete of 
the higheſte, for thou ſchalt go before the face of 
the Lord to make redy hiſe weyes. | 

73 To geve ſcience of heelth to his puple into 
remiſſioun of her ſynnes. 

74 By the inwardeneſs of the merſy of oure God, 
in the which he ſpringyng up fro on high hath 
viſited us. 

75 To geve light to them that ſitten in derk- 
neſſis, and in ſchadowe of deeth, to. drefle oure feet 
into the weye of pees; 


76 And the child wexide, and was confortid in 
ſpiryt, and was in deſert placis till to the day of his 
ichewing to Y ſrael. | 
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Of the Saxon poetry ſame ſpecimen is neceſſary, 


E N G L IS H LANGUAGE. 


though our ignorance of the laws of their metre and 


the quantities of their ſyllables, which it would be 


very difficult, perhaps impoſſible, to recover, ex- 
clydes us from that pleaſure which the old bards 
undoubtedly gave to their contemporaries. 

The firſt poetry of the Saxons was without rhyme, 


and 


conſequently muſt have depended upon the 


quantity of their ſyllables ; but they began in time 
to imitate their neighbours, and cloſe their verſes 
with correſpondent founds. | | 

The two paffages, which I have ſelected, contain 
apparently the rudiments of our preſent lyrick mea- 
ſures, and the writers may be juſtly confidered as 
the genuine anceſtors of the Engliſh poets. 


( 


Pe mai him rope avneden, 
DzC he Sanne one bidde ne mugen, 
Uop 5 bilimpge® ilome. | 
Þz if pip Þ bit and bocè 
And ber biuonen dome. 
Dea ð com on Sir mideland 
Dup's Sæy depley onde, 
And penne and popgze and iypinc, 
On xe and on lonve. 

Ic am elden Sanne ic per, 
A pincne 5 ec a lone. 
Ic ealdi mone Banne ic deve, 
M1 pre ozhTe co bi mone. 

8 Þ hine relue uongex, 


Dog piue oben uo childe. 


Pe pal comen on euele prede, 
Bute Tod him bi milde. 
Ne hopie pip co hie pepe, 
Ne pene co hip piue. 
Bi pon him pelue euch man, 
Dp pile he bie 8 aliue. 
Cujuch man mid q he haue &, 
Mai beqzen heuepuche. 
de Ge lere 7 re Se moge, 
Pege aide iliche. 
peuene and ende he oue rie &, 
Pir ehen bið pulbnihx. 
Sunne 7 mone 7 alle peennpen, 
Bie ð Sie che on hip lihxe. 
De pot hpec Sencheð and hper vop, 
Alle quike pihrxe. Jo 
Nip no louend ꝓpich i xirx, 
Ne no king ppich ir dnihxe. 
Þeuene 7 ende I all Sax ro, 
Biloken ir on hip honde. 
Þe ved al þ hip pille ir, 
On pea and ec on londe. 
Pe i ond aiburen onde, 
Ind ende albucen ende. 
Pe one iy eue on eche ede, 
Wende pen du pende. 


Þe ir buuen up and bine den, 
Biuonen and ec bihind. 


de man Þþ gover pille ves, 


Pie mai hine athpap uinde. 

Sche pune he hend, 
And por eche dede. 

De Sunh pigs echer 1Sanc, 
Wal hpar rel up xo ede. 

de man neue nele don Jod, 
Ne neue od hp leden. 
en ved dom come To hip dune, 
Pe mai him ro I: 5 

Pune U ETE IJ chele, 
ec de Seal unhide. 2 
Dunh ves com on Sip midelapd, 
And ode uniyrel Se. 

Ne mai non hence hic ibenche, 
Ne no Tunge celle. 

Pu muchele pinum and hu vele, 
Bie & inne helle. 

Louie Lod mid une hiepte. 
And mid all une mihxe. 

And une emcurene po up yelp, 
8po up leneð duhxe. 

8ume den habbeð lere menꝝ de, 
And ume Sen habbeð moge. 
Sch exe San q he dede, 
Excep Þ he ppanc fone. 

N 1 — Se * b hes ne pin, 
Ne open kenrep erxe. 
Dod one pe! bi echep lip, 
And bliyce and eche ferxe. 

Ne yal Gap bi pcere ne pepud, 
Ne poplvep pele none. 

Ac fi mene q; men up bihax, 
All fall ben zod one. 

Ne mai no mepgzþe bi ppo muche],, 
8po i zodep ipihSe. 
Pi i poþ pune and bpuhe, 

And dai but nihre. 
Den iy pele bude pane, 
And neyte buten if pinche. 
de þ mai and nele Sede come, 
doe hit rel vo denche. 

Dep i bliyce buten xpe qe, 
And lip buxen deaðe. 

Per eune pullen punie Sen, 
Bli de hi bieþ and eaðe. 

De ir zeuzeþe buten elde, 
Ind elde buren unhelþe. 

Nip Sen popgxe ne pop. non, 
Ne non unipelde. 

Dep me rel dnihxen 1pen,. 
Spo ape he ix mid 1pyTe. 

Pe one mai and Te. al bien, 
Eoglep and manner bliyce. 


To 
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To Gape blpce ur bping Jod, 
Der mixed buren ende. 
Danne he une paula unbinx, 

Op lichamlice bend. 1 


Lnirx eue up lede ppich lip, 
Ind 3 rpichne ende. Tan 
Der pe moren Given cumen, 
Hanne pe henner pende. 


About the year 1150, the Saxon began to take a 


form in which the beginning of the preſent Exgliſb 
may be plainly diſcovered; this change ſeems not to 


have been the effect of the Norman conqueſt, for 
very few French words are found to have been in- 
troduced in the firſt hundred years after it; the 
language muſt therefore have been altered by cauſes 
like thoſe which, notwithſtanding the care of writers 
and ſocieties inſtituted to obviate them, are even 
now daily making innovations in every living lan- 
guage, I have exhibited a ſpecimen of the lan- 
guage of this age from the year 1135 to 1140 of the 
Saxon chronicle, of which the latter part was ap- 
parently written near the time to which it relates, 


Dip Fxpe pop pe king BStephne open pz To 
Nopmanti. J pen pep unden-pangzen. pohði Þ 
hi penden Þþ he ꝓculde ben alyuic alpe be eom pep. 
J pon he hadde zee hip Tpepop. ac he co bel 
1T 7 pcarened porlice. Micel hadde Þenqu king 
1 — Fold J fryluen. and na qod ne dide me 
Fon il raule pan op. Pa pe king 8rtephne To 
Snla-land com pa macod he hir ⁊ade jung er 
Oxene- pod. J pa he nam pe bicop Rogen of 
de er- bei. J Alexanden bircop og Lincoln. 
3 ce Lancelep Rox-p hire neuer. J dive elle 
in pfurun. il hi japen up hee capclep. Pa pe 
ruiker unden qæ con Þ he milde man pay ropte 
7] Jod. 7 na jupTipe ne dive. ba diden hi alle 
punden. Pi hadden him manned maked and 
adep puonen. ac hi nan Tpeu'Se ne heolden. alle 
he pæhon pop-pponen. J hene cheoder pop- 
lopen. pon zupic nice man hip caprlep makede 
and azznep him heolden. and pyloen pe land pull 
of capTicy. Pi puencren rurde pe ppecce men 
op pe land mid caprel-peoncep. pa pe capelp 
panen mab ed. ba gyiven hi mid deoulep and yuele 
men. Da namen in þa men be hi penden p ant 
od hepden. ba de be nihcey and be dæry. capl- 
men J pimmen. and diden heom in ppirun efTe pn 
Fold aud yluch. J pied heom unsxellendlice 
Pinin q. pop. ne pe nen næune nan manTypp ppa 
pined alfe hi pæhon. Oe henged up bi pe per 
and pmoked hem mid ful rmoke, me henged bi 
he bumbef. ode bi e heped. J hengen bpynigep 
on hep ge. Me dide cnoTTed prpengep abuxcon 
hene hæued. 43 uupy Sen To Þ 1T Frede To p 


dænner. Pi diden heom in quancenne pan navnep 
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J pnakep pader pæhon inne. J dnapen heom 
pa. Sume hi diden in chucex-huy. Þ iy in an 
cerce ꝓ par pconT J naneu, J un dep. 7 dive 
rcæꝑpe cane pen inne. J pnen de pe man bæn 
inne. Þ hi bpzcon alle pe limer. In mam op pe 
car cler pzpon lop j xzpr. Þ pzpon rachenxceqeyr 
+ Tpa oSep pne men hadden onoh To bæ pon 
onne. þ pap pa maced Þ i fæyrned To an 
beom. I diden an pcznp ien abuton ha mannep 
pnote 57 hip halr. Þ he ne mihrxe nopide ꝑpandey 
ne p1TTen. ne lien. ne plepen. oc: bæ on al Þ inen. 
ant pupen hi dnapen mid hungep. ] ne canne. 
I ne mai xellen alle be punvep. ne alle pe pine Þþ 
hi diden ꝓnecce men on hip land. 5 q lapceve pa 
xix. pin die pile Srcephne pap king. J eune ic pap 
uuenye and uuenhre. PI læidengæildey on pe 
Tunep æuneũ pile. J clepeden 1T Tenpemie. pa 
þe ppecce men ne hadden nan moge To ⁊tuen. * 
n rueden hi and bnendon alle be Tunep. Þ pel pu 
mihtey fanen all avzip pane pculdepe hu neune 
finden man in Tune p1TTende, ne land Tiled, Pa 
pap conn dzne. J plec. I cxpe. 7 burene pon 
nan ne pp o pe land. Whecce men pTunuen op 
hunzep. pume jeden on ælmey pe panen pum 
pile nice men. pum plugen ue of lande. Wep 
neune Fer mane pneccehed on land. ne næupe 
he den men pee ne diden pan hi diden. pon 
ouen Son ne pon-banen hi nou den cipce. ne 
cyncenænd. oc nam al pe od Þ pan inne par. 
I bnenden y ðen pe cypce q alceæ dene. Ne ht 
ne po- baen biycopep land. ne abborep. ne 
pheoy cer. ac nxueven munecep. J cle eker. J 
æuhic man oben be ouen mybce. Dip Tpa men 
odep phe coman puvend To an Tun. al pe Tun- 
pcipe pluqæn pop heom. penden Þ hi pæhon 
peuenep. De bipcopep J leped men heom cup- 
rede zune. oc pap heom nahe pan op. po 51 
pæ hon all gop-cupred 5 fgop-puonen 7 fonionen, * 
Wap pz me tileve. pe ede ne ban nan cot q on 
pe land pap all po don mid puilce dædey. J hi 
yæ den openlice Þ Lpupe ylep. I hip halechen. 8uilc 
I mane panne pe cunnen rin. pe polenden xix. 

inche pon une fpinner. On al pip yuele Time 
feols Maprin abboc hip abboruce xx. pinTeN 
J halp Fh. J vii. dir. mid mice] rumc. J 

and pe mune key. I Te zepTep al Þ heom behoued. 
] heold mycel capuced in che hup. and pod pe- 
de ne phohtce on pe cice 7 perre pap To landey J 
penccy. oded 1T uy de and læt ic pepen. and 
b oh te heoin indo pe nepæ my ace on . Pexſiey 


maæyye- dai mid micel puNnTpcipe. Þ par anno ab 


incapnatione Dom. McxL. a combuption? oct 
XXIII. And he pop To Rome J ben pay pæl 
unde n- panqen fnam pe Pape Eugenie, I bed 
chape ppuuile q ier. an op alle pe lac of pabbor- 
nice. J an oðch oy pe lan bey pe lien co pe cince- 
pican. J Zip he leng mopce huen, alye he mind 

TO 


* — — 
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To don op pe hopdep-pycan. Kad he bezzr in 
lander Þ nice men hepden mid pepenzþe. op 
Willelm Maldurc pe heold Rogingham pz caprel 
he pan Loringham 5 Eprun, 5 of ÞPuxo of Walr- 
uile he pan Þypchngb. J Sranepiq. J IX. pot. 
op Alvepingle zlc en. And he makede manie 
munekep. I planceve piniæ hd. j makede manie 
peonker. J pende be Tun berene ban c xp pp. 
and pxp ʒod munec 7 qod man. j Font hi luueden 
Lod and ode men, Nu pe pillen ræ en pum del 
pac belamp on Stephne kinger Time. On hip 
Time pe Judeu og Nop-pic bohton an Lpipcen 
cild beponen Epenen. and pineden him alle pe 
iloe pininq Þ une Dhihxin pap pined. and on lang- 
« map him on node henxen prop une Djuhcney 

uue. J yen by nieden hum, Uenden 5 1T 
rculde ben pon holen. oc ue Djuhcin arypeve 
Þ he pap hal: maptyp. I co muneke him namen. 
7] bebypied him heglice. in de mynytc he. J he 
maker pu une Dpihrin pundenlice and mant- 
peldlice mipaclep. I hacre he 1. Willelm:- 

On þip qe com Dauid king of Scotland mid 
onmere ꝓæ d xo pi land poldè pinnan piy land. J 
him com Togznep Uillelm eon op Albamap peking 
adde becehẽ Guo - pic. co o euez men mid 
peu men 7 ꝑuhtcen pid heom. ꝑlemden pe kinqᷓ æx 
Te candand. I plogen ui de micel op hip zenge:- 

On þip zp polde pe king 8 cephne xæcen Rod- 
be c eofil of Bloucer che. pe k inqey pune Pengiey. 
ac he ne mice pon he pa ic pap. Da epre hi 
pe lengcen per cenede be punne 7 ce dæi abuton 
noncid dejcy. pa men ccen Þ me lihxede candlep 
To æcen bi. J Þ pap x11. kT. Appul. pæ on men 
| 2 oppundned. Dep eꝑxen ꝓond · peonde Uil- 

elm Æpnce- biycop op Larcpan-bypig. I ce king 
m.. * Teobald Xpce-bipcop. pe pap abbor in pe 
Bec. Dep eprep pex pure micel uvenne becuyx 
pe king J Randolp eohl op Lxpene noh pont 
Þ he ne jap him al Þ he cube axen him. alpe he 
ide alle oð e. oc xpne pe mane iaꝑ heom pe pzpre 
hi pxpon hum. De copl heold Lincol azznep pe 
king. J benam him al Þ he ahte To haven, I Te 
king pop pivep q bepexrre him J hip bpodep 
Willelm de R... ane in be caprel. J te eonl 
prel uT q penve epxcen Rovbepe eonl op Blou- 
cer xe. J bpohe him piden mid mice! pep. 
and puhren ꝓpide on Landelmayre- dæi aqenty 
heone lau: D. J namen him. pop hip men him 
beg J Fluqᷓæn. and læd him To Bpipcope and 

wen pan in phirun. J. . . tepep. Da pap all 
En qle· land peyned man pan #p pxp. and all yuel 
pxp in lande. Dep cp te com pe kingep dohcen 
Þ: opr p pe hepde ben Empe ic on Klamanie. I nu 
yæy cunxeyye in Anqou. J com To Lundene, I Te 
Lundeniyyce pole hine polde cæcen 7 pee pleh. J 
foplep pap micel:: Dep eren þe bipcop op 
Win c«pepe Benq. pe kinger bpodep 8rephnep., 
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ac pid Rodbe i copl 7 pid þempeqpice and pon 
Them ater 5 1 = m Wo: 2 hir N 
ques halden. J cuppede alle pe men pe mid him 
.olden. and pave heom Þ he polde iiuen heom 
up Win cerche. J dide heom cumen piden. Da 
hi þxp inne pzpen ba com pe kinxep cuen 
hine pepenzoe I beræt heom. Þ þep pap inne 
micel hungen. Da hi ne Ieng ne muhTen polen. pa 
peali hi ud I plugen. I hi pun den pap piSuren J 
oleche den heom. and namen Rodbept eonl of 
lou cet ne and ledden him To Rouecer ce. and 
diden him pa ne in pfurun. and te empe ice pleh 
into an mynpepe. Da peonden Sa pipe men be- 
Tpyx. pe kinger ppeond 5 Te eoplep pneond. and 
rahrlede pua Þ me peuide leven uc pe king of 
ppipun Fop þeeop!. I ce eon pop be king, I pua 
diden. Si den Sep exe parhleden pe king J Ran- 


dolp eonl at Scan- pohd J aber ppopen and 


. ræyr rcon ꝓ hen nou de peulde beruiken 
o den. 7 1T ne po- cod nahr. po pe king him 
i den nam in BamTun. punhe picci ned, I dive 
him in phirun. J ep ponep he le him ut punhe 
pæ he ped co ꝓ̃ ponepande q he puop on halivom, 
7] zyplep pand. 5 he alle. hip capclep pculde itven 
up. Sume he jap up and pume ne lap he nohx. 
and dide þanne pzppe Sanne he hep pculde. Da 
pap Engle-land puide To-deled. pum? helden mid 
re king. I pume mid pempe nice. pop. pa pe king 
pap in ppipun. pa penden pe eoplep J Te ice 
men þ he neune mane pculde cumme ux. J 
ræhrcleden pyd pempepice. J bp»hcen hie inco 
Oxen-· pond. and iauen hine be bunch: Da Ve kurg 
pay ure. ba hende r en. and coc hip pond 
I berætc hie in pe cup. J me lætc hipe dun on 
nihx of pe cup mid aper. J pral ut 7 cæ pleh 
J ide on fore co Waling- pod. Dep epren 


* 


rcæ pende open f. 7 hi og Nopmandi penden 


alle ꝑha be king To pe eonl of NN u. pume hene 
P J [ume hene un- anker. po he beræ 
eom Til bi aizuen up hene cap cler. J hi nan 
helpe ne hæpden op pe king. Da pepde Eu cace 
pe kin qey une xo Fhance. I nam pe kingep ruy den 
op Fpance To pipe. pende co bie con NopmanÞ1 
þxp þuph. oc he ꝓpedde |irel. I be qode ptace. 
pon he pay an yuel man. pop panepe he.... did: 
mage yuel panne qod. he neuede pe landey I læide 
. on. he boxe hi pi; To Sa ql e- land. 
I dide hine in be cafrcre ceb. ⁊od pimman 
pe pap. oc pc hedde lice! blippe mid ham, 51 
xpiyx ne polde Þ he pculde lange juxan. 4pepd 
ved and hip mode beien. JTeeoplogAngeupzpo 
ved. I hip pune Pen Toc To þe juce. And tecuen 
of Fpance do- dæſde pp. þe king. 7 pea com To pe 
1nxe cop] Penpu. I he coc hip? To pipe. q al Percov 
mid hine. Da pende he mid mace] pxpd indo 
Eengle-land. I pan capTlep. I ce king pende axenep 
him micel mane pepd. j Fp bene udn hi nol.c, 
CT | OC 
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oe penden Zpce-bipcop 4 te pipe men be- 
oj 2 — pahre Þ Les i rculde 
ben lauend 5 king pile he hucbe. apteſt hip dæi 
pane Pen u king, I he helde him pot pade n I he 


im pop pune. and id q ræhte peulde ben berpyx - 


heom J on al Enxle.- land. Dip and te odge 

onuuandep per hi makeden puonen To halden 
he king I ce cop], and te bipcop. J te eoplep, 
J jucemen alle, Da pay pe eopl unvepfangen 
æc Win-cepTcne and zT Lundene mid micel 
puhxycipe. and alle diden him man ned. and 
yuonen pe pair To halden. and hic paid pone 

Se qod pair pua Þ neune pap hene. Pa pap 

e king ches S He panne he æue t hep pap. 5 ce 
eonl gende oue pe. 5 al polc him luuede. pop he 


dide qod jur ire makede pu: 


Nearly about this time, the following pieces of 
poetry ſeem to have been written, of which I have 
inſerted only ſhort fragments; the firſt is a rude 
attempt at the preſent meaſure of eight ſyllables, 
and the ſecond is a natural introduction to Robert 
F Gloucefter, being compoſed in the ſame meaſure, 
which, however rude and barbarous it may ſeem, 
taught the way to the Alexandrines of the French 


4 poetry, 


FUR in ſee bi weſc ſpaynge. 
If a lond ihote cokaygne. 

Der niſ lond under heuenriche. 

Of wel of godniſ hir iliche. 

Doy paradiſ be miri and briyx. 

Lokaygn if of fairir ſiyx. 

Whar if per in paradiſ. 

Box graſſe and flure and greneriſ. 

Hoy per be 101 and grex dure. 

Der niſ mex bore fruxe. | 

Der niſ halle bure no bench. 

Bot wacir man if purſco quench, 

Be no men but Two. 

Þcly and enok allo. 

Elinglich may hi go. 

Whar per wonib men no mo. 

In cokaygne 11 met and drink. 

Wiþure care how and ſwink. 

De mer uf trie be drink ſo clere. 

To none ruſſin and ſopper. 

I ſigge for ſoþ bouxe were. 

Der niſ lond on er be iſ pere. 

Under heuen nif lond 1 wiſſe. 

Of ſo mochil 101 and bliſſe. 

Der if man ſwere fiyre. 

Al iſ dai niſ ber no niyxe. 

Der niſ bare noþer ſcrif. 

Niſ per no dep ac euer lif. 

Der niſ lac of mex no cloþ. 


Der niſ no man no woman wrop. 


Der niſ ſerpent wolf no fox. 
Porſ no capil. kowe no ox. 
Der niſ ſchepe no ſwine no gore, 
No non horwyla god ic wore. 
Noper harate yo ſcode. 
Pe land iſ ful of ober gode. 
Niſ per flei fle no lowſe. 
In cloþ in coune bed no houſe. 
Der niſ dunnir flere no hawle. 
No non vile worme no ſnawile. 
No non ſcorm rein no winde. 
Per niſ man no woman blinde. 
Ok al if game 101 anc gle. 
Wel if him par ber mai be. 
Der beþ riverſ grer and fine. 
Of oile melk honi and wine. 
Warr ſeruib per To nobing. 
Box co ſiyd and co wauſſing. 


SANTA MARGARET TA. 
Oro E ant yonge 1 pred ou oure folieſ for do 
lexe. 


Denchee on god par yef ou wit oure ſunneſ to 
e. | 
Pere mai ellen ou. wid wordeſ feire and ſwere. 
De vie of one meidan. waſ hoten Maregrere. 
Þire fader waſ a pacriac. af ic ou rellen may. 
In aunxioge wif echeſ 1 Se falſe lay. 
Deve godeſ anc doumbe. he ſerved nitt and day. 
do deden mony obere. pat ſingec weilawey. 
Theodoſius wal if nome. on criſt ne levede he 
noutt. 
he levede on pe falſe godeſ. dar peren wid honden 
wroutt. | 
Do pad child ſculde chriſtine ben. ic com him well 
in poutt. 
bed wen 1T were ibore. co debe rc were ibnoutt. 


De mover waſ an heþene wif pat hire To wyman 


bere. 
Do pat child ibore waſ. nolde ho hir furfare. 


Po ſende ic 1nTo aſye. wid meſſagerſ ful yare, 


To a * pac hire wiſte. and ſexc e hire To 
ore. 

De norice bat hire wiſte. children aheuede ſeuene. 
De eittebe waſ maregrere. criſceſ may of heuene. 
Taleſ ho ani xolde. ful feire anc ful euene. 

Wou ho poleden marxirdom. ſein Laurence and 
ſem de 8ceuene. 


In theſe fragments, the adulteration of the Saxon 
tongue, by a mixture of the Norman, becomes 
apparent; yet it is not ſo much changed by the 


admixture of new words, which might be imputed 


to commerce with the continent, as by changes 
of its own form and terminations; for which no 
reaſon can be given, | 

3 | Hitherto 


— 


E N G L IS H L AN G UAG E. 


Hitherto the language vſed in this iſland, how- 
ever different in ſucceſſive time, may be called 
Saxon; nor can it be expected, from the nature of 
things gradually changing, that any time can be 
aſſigned, when the Saxon may be ſaid to ceaſe, and 
the Engliſh to commence. Robert of Glouceſter 
however, who is placed by the critics in the thir- 
teenth century, ſeems to have uſed a kind of in- 
termediate diction, neither Saxon nor Engliſh; in 
his work therefore we ſee the tranſition exhibited, 
and, as he is the firſt of our writers in rhyme, of 
whom any large work remains, a more extenſive 

uotation is extracted. He writes apparently in the 
> var meaſure with. the foregoing author of St. 
Margarite, which, poliſhed into greater exactneſs, 
appeared to our anceſtors ſo ſuitable to the genius 
of the Engliſh language, that it was continued 
in uſe almoſt to the middle of the ſeventeenth 
Century. * 4 


OF þe batayles of Denemarch, pat hii dude in 
þys londe | | 
pat worſt were of alle obere, we mote abbe an 
- honde. ' 
Worſt hii were. vor obere adde ſomwanne ydo, 
As Romeyns & Saxons, & wel wuſte pat lond 
berto. | 
Ac hii ne kept yt holde nogt, bote robby, and 
ſſende, | | R 
And deſtrue, & berne, & ſle, & ne coube abbe non 
| ende. 
And bote lute yt nas worþ, pey hit were ouercome 
ylome. 
Vor myd fiypes and gret poer as preſt efſone hii 
come, 
Kyng Adelwolf of þys lond kyng was tuenty ger. 
Deneys come by hym ryuor þan hit dude er. 
or in pe al our vorſt zer of ys kynedom , _ 
Myd pre & prytty fiypuol men her prince hyder 
cone, | 
And at Souþamtone aryuede, an hauene by Souþe, 
Anoper gret oft þulke tyme aryuede at Porteſ- 


moupe. ; 

pe kyng nuſte weber kepe, at delde ys oft atuo. 

pe Denes adde 0 mayſtre. bo al was ydo, 
And by Eſtangle and Lyndeſeye hii wende vorþ atte 
„ 

And ſo hamward al by Kent, & ſlowe & barnde 
vaſte, 

Azen wynter hii wende hem. anoþer zer eſt hii 

come. | 


And deftrude Kent al out, and Londone nome. 

pus al an ten Ter pat lond hii brogte ber doune, 

So pat in be tebe qer of be kynge's croune, 

Al ro hii come alond, and pet folc of Somer- 
ete | 


þoru be byſſop Aleſton and pet folc of Dorſete 


And ys fader alſo god, and 


Hii come & ſmyte an batayle, & pere, poru Gode 
ace, N 0 ; 

be Deneys were al bynepe, & pe lond folc adde be 
ace, | | 

And more prowelle dude po, pan pe kyng my te 

| byuore, 

12 gode lond men ne beþ nogt al verlore. 

kyng on pe boldore bo, & a en hem pe more 

r0u, 3 _ 

And ys foure godes ſones woxe vaſte y nou, 

Edelbold and Adelbryzt, Edelred and Alfred. 

þys was a ſtalwarde tem, & of gret wyſdom & red, 

And kynges were al foure, & defendede wel pys 

lond, | 

An Deneys dude flame ynou, 25 me volwel vond. 

Is ſyxte be Fere of þe kynge's kynedom _ 

In eldeſte ſone Adelbold gret oft to hym nome, 

opere heye men al ſo, 

And wende agen þys Deneys, pat muche wo adde 

do 


0. | 
Vor myd tuo hondred ſiypes & an alf at Temſe 
mouß hu come, | | 
And Londone, and Kanterbury, and oper tounes 
nome, | 
And ſo vorp in to Sobereye, & ſlowe & barnde vaſte, 
þere be kyng and ys ſone hem mette atte laſte. 
pere was batayle ſtrong ynou yſmyte in an prowe. 
pe godes kyngtes leye adoun as gras, wan medeþ 
mowe. 
Heueden, (pat were of yſmyte,) & oper lymes allo, 
Flete in blode al fram pe grounde, ar pe batayle were 
* ydo, 
Wanne pat blod ſtod al abrod, vas per gret wo y nou, 
Nys yt reube vorto hure, pat me fo volc flou ? 
Ac our ſuete Louerd atte laſte ſſewede ys ſuete grace, 
And ſende þe Criſtyne Englyſſe men pe mayſtrye in 


þe place, 

And pe hebene men of Denemarch byneþe were 
echon. 

Nou nas per ⁊ut in Denemarch Criſtendom non; 

be kyng her after to holy chyrche ys herte pe more 
drou 

And te be ede ond & al ys lond, as hi aqte, wel y 

: nou, | 


Seyn Swythyn at Wyncheſtre byſſop bo was, 

And Alcſton at Syrebourne, pat amendede muche 
þys cas. | 

be kyng was wel he betere man poru her beyre red, 

Tuenty wynter he was kyng, ar he were ded. 

At Wyncheſtre he was ybured, as he Fut lyp pere. 

Hys tueye ſones he ef ys lond, as he by et ham ere. 

Adelbold, the eldore, be kynedom of Eſtſex, 

And ſuþþe Adelbrygt, Kent and Weſtſex. 


Eyqte hondred zer yt was and ſeuene and tytty al ſo, 


After pat God anerþe com, pat pys dede was ydo. 
Boþe hii wuſte by her tyme wel her kynedom, 
At pe vyfte xzer Adelbold out of þys lyue _ 


THE HISTORY OF THE 
At Sſyrebourne he was ybured, & ys broper Adel- 
, b . 2 


4 c | 

His kynedom adde after hym, as lawe was and ryxt. 
By ys daye þe verde com of þe 1 men wel prour, 
And Hamteſſyre and deſtrude Wyncheſtre al out. 
And pat lond folc of Hamteſſyre her red po 
And of Bareſſyre, and fogte and pe ſſrewen ouer- 
L 4 come. PX . — | 

Adelbryqt was kyng of Kent zeres folle tene, 
And of Weſtſex bote vyue, po hedeyde ych wene. 


JOE was after hym kyng y mad in þe 

ace, 

Eyzte hondred & ſeue ne & ſyxty as in he er of grace. 

pe vorſte zer of ys kynedom be Deneys pycke com, 

And robbede and deſtrude, and cytes vaſte nome. 

Mayſtres hii adde of her oft, as yt were dukes, tueye, 

Hynguar and Hubba, pat ſſrewen were beye. 

In Eſt Angle hii byleuede, to reſt hem as yt were, 

Myd her oſt al pe wynter, of be vorlt ere. 

pe ober er hii dude hem vorþ, & ouer Homber come, 

And ſlowe to grounde & barnde, & Euerwyk nome. 

per was batayle ſtrong y nou, vor yſlawe was þere 

Oſryc kyng of Homberlond, & monye pat with hym 
were. 

po Homberlond was pus yſſend, hit wende & tounes 
nome. 

So pat atte laſte to Eſtangle agen hym come. 

per hii barnde & robbede, and pat folc to grounde 

ſlowe, F 

And, as wolues among ſſep, reulych hem to drowe. 

8eynt Edmond was bo her kyng, & po he ſey pat 
deluol cas 

pat me morprede ſo pat folc, & non amendement nas, 

He ches leuere to deye hymſulf, pat ſuch ſorwe to 


| yley. 
He dude hym vorþ among hys fon, nolde he noþyg 
| fle 


Hii nome hym & ſcourged hym, & ſuþþe naked 
hym bounde 
To a tre, & to hym ſſote, & made hym mony a 
wounde, 
pat pe arewe were on hym po pycce, pat no ſtede 
nas byleuede. 
Atte laſte hii martred hym, and ſmyte of ys heued. 
be ſyxte er of be crouncment of Aldere 14 kyog 
A nywe oft com into þys lond, gret poru alle pyng, 
And anon to Redynge robbede and ſlowe. 
be king and Alfred ys brober nome men ynowe, 
Mette hem, and a batayle ſmyte vp Aſſeſdoune. 
r was mony moder chyld, bat ſone lay ber doune. 
K batayle ylaſte vorte nyqt, and per were aſlawe 
yf dukes of Denemarch, ar hii wolde wyþ drawe, 
And mony pouſend of ober men, & po gonne hi 
to fle; 


Ac hii adde alle ybe aſſend, ⁊yf pe ny t madde y be, 


nome 


Tueye batayles her after in pe ſulf gere 

Hii ſmyte, and at boþe be he bene mayſtres were. 
þe kyng Aldered ſone po = wey of deb nome, 
As yt vel, be vyfty xer of ys kynedom.  _ 
At Wymbourne he was ybured, as God gef pat cas, 
be gode Alfred, ys broper, after hym kyng was. 
ALF RED, þys noble man, as in pe ger of grace 
| he nom K [of L 
Eyzte hondred & ſyxty & tuelue be kynedom. 
Arſt he adde at Rome ybe, &, vor ys grete wyſdom, 
be pope Leon hym bleſſede, þo he puder com, 


And pe kynge's croune of hys lond, pat in pys lond 


Fut ys; © | | 
And he le bym to be kyng, ar he kyng were ywys. 
An he was kyng of Engelond, of alle pat ber come, 
pat vorſt pus ylad was of be pope of Rome, _ 
An 3 oper after hym of be erchebyſſopes echon. 
So pat hyuor hym pore kyng nas ber non. 
In 8 of Temeſe nyne batyales he nome 
Azen be Deneys pe vorſt zer of ys kynedom. 
Nye Fer he was pus in pys lond in batayle & in wo, 
An ofte ſyþe aboue was, and —_— oftor mo; 
So longe, pat hym nere by leuede botè pre ſſyren in 
ys hond, | 
Hamteſſyre, and Wylteſſyre, and Somerſete, of al 
ys lond. 
A day as he wery was, and aſuoddrynge hym nome 
And ys men were ywend auyſſeb, Seyn Cutbert to 
hym com. LE 
Ich am,“ he ſeyde, . Cutbert, to be ycham ywend 
To brynge þe gode tytynges. Fram God ycham 
yſend. | 
“Vor pat folc of pys lond to ſynne her wylle al 
| eue, 87 
* And Fut nolle herto her ſynnes byleue 
« poru me — ober halewen, bat in pys lond were 
pbore; Ny 
“ þan vor zou byddeþ God, wanne we beþ hym 
byuore, 


Hour Louerd myd ys eyen of milce on pe lokeþ 


peruore, 

And py poer pe wole zyue agen, pat þou aſt ney 
verlore. 1215 . 

* And pat þou, þer of ſoþ yſe, pou ſſalt abbe 
tokynynge. 

« Ver pym men, pat beþ ago to day auyſſynge, 

In lepes & in coufles ſo muche vyls hii flolde 

| hym brynge, | 

hat ech man wondry ſſal of ſo gret cacchynge. 

* And pe mor vor pe harde vorſte, pat pe water 
yfrore hys, ? 

6 par. he more agen þe kunde of vyſſynge yt ys. 

Of ſerue yt wel agen God, and ylef me ys meſſager, 

« And pou fall py wylle abyde, as ycham ytold 

* | | 


As 


An 


E NG LIS H LAN GU AG E. 


As pys kyng herof awoc, and of þys ſyzte poxte, 


Hys vyſlares come to hym, & fo gret won of fyſs 


hym broxte, 


pat wonder yt was, & namelyche vor pe weder was 


ſo colde. 
bo lyuede pe god man wel, pat Seyn Cutbert adde 


ytold. | 
In Deuenyſſyre per after aryuede of Deneys 
pre and tuenty ſſypuol men, all agen be peys, 
pe kynge's broper of Denemarch duc of oft was. 
Oure kynge's men of Engelond mette hem by cas, 
And ſmyte per an batayle, and her gret duc ſlowe, 
And eyxzte hondred & fourty men, & her caronyes 
to drowe, | 
þo kyng Alfred hurde þys, ys herte gladede þo, 
pat lond folc to hym come ſo pycke lo yt myqte go, 
Of Somerſete, of Wylteſſyre, of Hamteſſyre perto, 
Euere as he wende, and of ys owe folc al fo. 
So pat he adde poer ynou, and atte laſte hii come, 
And a batayle at Edendone agen be Deneys nome. 
And ſlowe er grounde, & wonne pe mayſtre of the 
velde. | 
Kyng & ys grete duke bygonne hem to ⁊elde 
To pe kyng Alfred to ys wylle, and oſtages toke, 
Vorto wende out of ys lond, zyt he yt wolde loke 
And Fut perto, vor ys loue, to auonge Criſtendom, 
Kyng Gurmund, þe hexte kyng, vorſt þer to come. 
Kyng Alfred ys godfader was. & ybaptyſed ek per 


were 


pretty of her hexte dukes. and muche of pat folc pere 


Kyng Alfred hem huld wyþ hym tuelf dawes as he 
hende, 


And ſupþe he Fef hem large zyftes, and let hym 
wende. ; 
Hii, pat nolde Criſtyn be, of lande flowe bo, 
And byzonde ſee in France dude wel muche wo. 
Zut pe ſſrewen come agen, and muche vo here wrogxte, 
Ac pe kyng Alfred atte laſte to ſſame hem euere broxte. 
Kyng N was pe wyloſt kyng, pat long was 
yuore. 
Vor pey me ſegge þelawes beþ in worre tyme vorlore, 
Nas yt not fo hiis daye. vor bey he in worre were, 
Lawes he made ryzruollore, and ſtrengore pan er 
were. 
Clerc he was god*ynou, and Fut, as me telleb me, 
He was more pan ten ger old, ar he coupe ys abcce. 
Ac ys gode moder ofte ſmale zyftes hym tok, 
Vor to byleue oþer ple, and loky on ys boke. 
So pat by por clergye ys ryqt lawes he wonde, 
pat neuere er nere y mad, to gouerny ys lond. 
And vor pe worre was ſo muche of be luber Deneys, 
þe men of þys ſulue lond were of be worſe peys. 
And robbede and ſlowe obere, peruor he byuonde, 
nad pl were hondredes in eche contreye of ys lond, 
in ech toune of pe hondred a teþynge were alſo, 
And pat ech man wy boute gret lond in teþynge were 


FS? o, 
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. wel 


And pat ech man knewe oper pat in teþynge. were; 
And wuſte ſomdel of her ſtat, zyf me bu vp hem bere. 
So ſtreyt he was, pat pey me ledde amydde weyes 
heye 
Seluer, bat non man ne dorſte yt nyme, pey he yt 
=, TO 
Abbeys he Lav mony on, and mony ſtudes ys. 


Ac Wyncheſtrye he rerde on, pat nywe munſtre 


ycluped- ys. | 
Hys lyf eyzte and tuenty zer in ys kynedom ylaſte. 
After ys def he wos ybured at Wyncheſtre atte laſte. 


Sir Jobn Mandeville wrote, as he himſelf informs 
vs, in the fourteenth century, and his work, which 
compriling a relation of many different particulars, 
conſequently required the uſe of many words and 
phraſes, may be properly ſpecified in this place. 
Of the following quotations, | have choſen the firſt,- 
becauſe it ſhows, in ſome meaſure, the ſtate of 
European ſcience as well of the Exgliſb tongue; 
and the ſecond, becauſe it is valuable for the force 
of thought and beauty of expreſſion. 


IN that lond, ne in many othere bezonde that, 
no man may ſee the ſterre tranſmontane, that 
is clept the ſterre of the ſee, that is unmevable, 
and that is toward the Northe, that we clepen 
the lode ſterre. But men ſee another ſterre, the 
contrarie to him, that is toward the Southe, that 
is clept Antartyk. And right as the ſchip men 
taken here avys here, and governe hem be the lode 
ſterre, right ſo don {chip men bezonde the parties, 
be the {terre of the Southe, the which ſterre ap- 
perethe not to us. And this ſterre, that is toward 
the Northe, that wee clepen the lode fterre, ne 
apperethe not to hem. For whiche cauſe, men may 
perceyve, that the londe and the ſee ben of 
rownde ſchapp and forme. For the partie of the 
firmament ſchewethe in o contree, that ſchewethe 
not in another contree. And men may well preven 
be experience and fotyle compaſſement of wytt, that 
zif a man fond paſſages be ſchippes, that wolde 

to ſerchen the world, men myghte go be ſchippe 
alle aboute the world, and aboven and benethen. 
The whiche thing I prove thus, aſtre that J have 
ſeyn. For I have been toward the parties of Bra- 
ban, and beholden the Aſtrolabre, that the ſterre 
that is clept the tranſmontayne, is 53 degrees highe. 
And more forthere in Almayne and Bewme, it 
hathe 58 degrees. And more forthe toward the 
parties leptemtrioneles, it is 62 degrees. of heghte, 
and certyn mynutes. For I my ſelf have melured 
it by the Aſtrolabre. Now ſchulle ze knowe, that 
azen the Tranſmontayne, is the tother ſterre, that 


is clept Antartyk ; as I have ſeyd before. And 
tho 2 ſterres ne meeven nevere, And be hem 
f turnethe 
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turnethe alle the firmament, righte as dothe a wheel, 
that turnethe be his axille tree: ſo that tho ſterres 
beren the firmament in 2 egalle parties; ſo that it 
hathe als mochel aboven, as it hath benethen. Aftre 
this, I have gon toward the parties meridionales, 


that is toward the Southe: and I have founden, 


that in Lybye, men ſeen firſt the ſterre Antartyk. 
And ſo fer I have gon more in tho contrees, that I 
have founde that ſterre more highe; ſo that to- 
ward the highe Lybye, it is 18 degrees of heghte, 
and certeyn minutes (of the whiche, 60 minutes 
maken a degree) after goynge be ſee and be londe, 
toward this contree, of that I have ſpoke, and to 
other yles and londes bezonde that contree, I have 
founden the ſterre Antartyk of 33 degrees of 
heghte, and mo mynutes. And zif I hadde had 
companye and ſchippynge, for to go more bezonde, 
I trowe wel in certyn, that wee ſcholde have ſeen 
alle the roundneſſe of the firmament alle aboute. 
For as I have ſeyd zou be forn, the half of the 
firmament 1s betwene tho 2 ſterres: the whiche 
halfondelle I have ſeyn. And of the tother halfon- 
delle, I have ſeen toward the Northe, undre the 
Tranſmontane 62 degrees and 10 mynutes ; and 
toward the partie meridionalle, I have ſeen undre 
the Antartyk 33 degrees and 16 mynutes: and 
thanne the halfondelle of the firmament in alle, ne 
holdethe not but 180 degrees. And of tho 180, I 
have ſeen 62 on that o part, and 33 on that other 
part, that ben 95 degrees, and nyghe the halfondelle 
of a degree; and ſo there ne faylethe but that I 
have ſeen alle the firmament, ſaf 84 degrees and 
the halfondelle of a degree; and that is not the 
fourthe part of the firmament. For the 4 partie of 
the roundneſſe of the firmament holt go degrees: 
ſo there faylethe but 5 degrees and an half of the 
fourthe partie. And alſo I have ſeen the 3 parties 
of alle the roundneſſe of the firmament, and more 
zit 5 degrees and an half, Be the whiche I ſeye 
zou certeynly, that men may envirowne alle the 
erthe of alle the world, as wel undre as aboven, 
and turnen azen to his contree, that hadde com- 

nye and ſchippynge and conduyt: and alle weyes 
be ſcholde fynde men, londes, and yles, als wel as 
in this contree. For zee wyten welle, that thei 
that ben toward the Antartyk, thei ben ſtreghte, 
feet azen feet of hem, that dwellen undre the tranſ- 
montane; als wel as wee and thei that dwellyn 
undre us, ben feet azenſt feet. For alle the parties 
of ſee and of lond han here appoſitees, habitables 
or trepaſſables, and thei of this half and bezond 
half, And wytethe wel, that aftre that, that I 
may parceyve and comprehende, the londes of 
Preſtre John, emperour of Ynde ben undre us. 
For in goynge from Scotlond or from Englond to- 
ward Jeruſalem, men gon upward alweys. For 
oure lond 1s in the lowe partie of the erthe, toward 


the Weſt :- and the lond of Preſtre John is the low 
partie of the eithe, toward the Eft: and thei han 
there the day, whan wee have the nyghte, and alſo 
highe to the contrarie, thei han the nyghte, whan 
wee han the day. For the erthe and the ſee ben. of 
round forme and ſchapp, as I have ſeyd beforn. 
And than that men gon upward to o coſt, men gon 
dounward to another coſt, Allo zee have herd me 
ſeye, that Jeruſalem is in the myddes of the world; 
and that may men preven and ſchewen there, be a 
ſpere, that is pighte in to the erthe, upon the houp 
of rnydday, whan it is equenoxium, that ſchewethe 
no ſchadwe on no ſyde. And that it ſcholde ben 
in the myddes of the world, David wytneſſethe it 
in the Pſautre, where he ſeythe, Deus operatus eſt 
ſalute in medio terre. Thanne thei that parten fro 
the parties of the Weſt, for to go toward Jeruſa- 
lem, als many torneyes as thei gon upward for to 
go thidre, in als many iorneyes may thei gon fra 
Jeruſalem, unto other confynyes of the ſuperficialtie 
of the erthe bezonde. And whan men go bezonde 
tho iourneyes, towarde Y nde and to the foreyn yles, 
alle is envyronynge the roundneſſe of the erthe and 
of the ſee, undre oure contrees on this, half. And 
therfore hathe it befallen many tymes of © thing, 
that I have herd cownted, whan I was zong; how 
a worthi man departed ſometyme from our coun- 
trees, for to go ferche the world, And ſo he paſſed 
Ynde, and the yles bezond Ynde, where ben mo 
than 5000 yles : and ſo longe he wente be ſee and 
lond, and ſo enviround the world, be many ſeyſons, 
that he fond an yle, where he herde ſpeke his own 
langage, callynge on oxen in the plowghe, ſuche 
wordes as men ſpeken to beſtes in his owne contree: 
whereof he hadde gret mervayle: for he knewe 
not how it myghte be. But 1 ſeye, that he had 
gon ſo longe, be londe and be ſee, that he had 
envyround alle the erthe, that he was comen azen 
envirounynge, that is to ſeye, goynge aboute, un- 
to his owne marches, zif he wolde have paſſed 
forthe, til he had founden his contree and his owne 
knouleche, But he turned azen from thens, from 
whens he was come fro; and ſo he loſt moche 
peynefulle labour, as him ſelf ſeyde, a gret while 
aftre, that he was comen hom. For it befelle aftre, 
that he wente in to Norweye ; and there tempeſt of 
the ſee toke him; and he arryved in an yle; and 
whan he was in that yle, he knew wel, that it was 
the yle, where he had herd ſpeke his owne lan- 
gage before, and the callynge of the oxen at the 
lowghe : and that was poſſible thinge. But how 
it ſemethe to ſymple men unlerned, that men ne 
mowe not go undre the erthe, and alſo that men 
ſcholde falle toward the hevene, from undre !. But 
that may not be, upon leſſe, than wee mowe falle 
toward hevene, fro the erthe, where wee ben, For 
fro what partie gf the erthe that men duelle, 
outher 
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outher aboven or benethen, it ſemethe alweyes to 
hem that duellen, that thei gon more righte than 
ony other folk. And righte as it ſemethe to us, 
that thei ben undre us, righte ſo it ſemethe hem, 
that wee ben undre hem. For zif a man myghte 
falle fro the erthe unto the firmament ; be grettere 
reſoun, the erthe and the ſee, that ben ſo grete and 
ſo hevy, ſcholde fallen to the firmament : but that 
may not be: and therfore ſeithe oure Lord God, 
Non timeas me, qui ſuſpendi terra ex nichilo? And 
alle be it, that it be poſſible thing, that men may 
ſo envyronne alle the world, natheles of a 1000 
perſones, on ne myghte nat happen to returnen in 
to his contree, For, for the gretneſſe of the erthe 
and of the ſee, men may go be a 1000 and a 1000 
other weyes, that no man cowde reyde him perfitely 
toward the parties that he cam fro, but zif it were 
be aventure and hap 
For the erthe is fulle large and fulle gret, and holt 
in roundneſſe and aboute envyroun, be aboven and 
be benethen 20425 myles, aftre the opynyoun of 
the old wiſe aſtronomeres. And here ſeyenges I 
repreve noughte. But aftre my lytylle wyt, it 
ſemethe me, ſavynge here reverence, that it is 
more. And for to have bettere underſtondynge, I 
ſeye thus, be ther ymagyned a figure, that hathe a 
gret compas; and aboute the poynt of the gret 
compas, that is clept the centre, be made another 
litille compas: than afire, be the gret compaſs de- 
viſed be lines in manye parties; and that alle the 
lynes meeten at the centre ; ſo that in als manye 
parties, as the grete compas ſchal be departed, 
in als manye, ſchalle be departed the litille, that 
is aboute the centre, alle be it, that the ſpaces 
ben leſſe. Now thanne, be the gret compas repre- 
| ſented for the firmament, and the litille compas 

repreſented for the erthe. Now thanne the firma- 
ment is devyſed, be aſtronomeres, in 12 ſignes; 
and every ſigne is devyſed in 30 degrees, that is 
360 degrees, that the firmament hathe aboven, 
Alſo, be the erthe devyſed in als manye parties, as 
the firmament; and lat every partye anſwere to a 
degree of the firmament : and wytethe it wel, that 
aftre the auctoures of aſtronomye, 700 furlonges of 
erthe anſweren to a degree of the firmament; and 
tho ben 87 miles and 4 furlonges. Now be that 
here multiplyed be 360 ſithes; and than thei ben 
315000 myles, every of $ furlonges, aftre myles of 
oure contree. So moche hath the erthe in round- 
neſſe, and of heghte enviroun, aftre myn opynyoun 
and myn undirſtondynge. And zee ſchulle undir- 
ſtonde, that aftre the opynyoun of olde wiſe philoſo- 
rn and aſtronomeres, oure contree ne Irelond ne 

Vales ne Scotlond ne Norweye ne the other yles 


p, or be the grace of God. 


coſtynge to hem, ne ben not in the ſuperficyalte 
cownted aboven the erthe; as it ſchewethe be alle 
the bokes of aſtronomye. For the ſuperficialtee of 
the erthe is departed in 7 parties, for the 7 planetes: 
and tho parties ben clept clymates. And oure par- 
ties be not of the 7 clymates : for thei ben deſcend- 
ynge toward the Weſt. And alſo theſe yles of 
Ynde, which beth evene .azenſt us, beth noght 
reckned: in the clymates: for thei ben azenſt us, 
that ben in the lowe contree. And the 7 clymates 
ſtrecchen hem envyrounynge the world. 


IT. And I John Maundevylle knyghte aboveſeyd, 
(alle thoughe I be unworthi) that departed from 
our contrees and paſſed the ſee, the zeer of grace 
1322, that have paſſed manye londes and-manye 
yles and contrees, and cerched manye fulle ſtraunge 
places, and have ben in manye a fulle gode ho- 
nourable companye, and at manye a faire dede of 
armes, ( alle be it that I dide none myſelf, for myn 
unable inſuffiſance) now I am comen hom (mawgree 
my ſelf) to reſte: for gowtes, artetykes, that mo 
diſtreynen, tho diffynen the ende of my labour, 
azenſt my wille (God knowethe.) And thus tak- 
ynge ſolace in my wrecched reſte, recordynge the 
tyme paſſed, I have fulfilled theiſe thinges and 
putte hem wryten in this boke, as it wolde come 
in to my mynde, the zeer of grace 1356 in the 34 
zeer that I departede from oure contrees. Wher- 
fore I preye to alle the rederes and hereres of this 
boke, zif it pleſe hem, that thei wolde preyen to 
God for me: and I ſchalle preye for hem. And 
alle tho that ſeyn for me a Pater noſter, with an 
Ave Maria, that God forzevẽ me my ſynnes, I 
make hem partneres and graunte hem part of alle 
the gode pilgrymages and of alle the gode dedes, 
that I have don, zif ony be to his pleſance: and 
noghte only of tho, but of alle that evere I ſchalle 
do unto my Iyfes ende. And I beſeche Aimyghty 
God, fro whom alle godeneſſe and grace comethe 
fro, that he voucehſaf, of his excellent mercy and 
habundant grace, to fulle fylle hire ſoules with inſpi- 
racioun of the Holy Goſt, in makynge defence of alle 
hire goſtly enemyes here in erthe, to hire ſalvacioun, 
both of body and ſoule; to wor ſchipe and thankynge 
of him, that is three and on, withouten begyonynge 
and withouten endynge ; that is, withouten qua- 
litee, good, and withouten quantytee, gret; that 
in alle places is preſent, and alle thinges conten- 
ynge; the whiche that no goodneſſe may amende, 
ne non evelle empeyre; that in perfeyte trynytee 
lyvethe and regnethe God alle worldes and be 
all tymes. Amen, Amen, Agen. 
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THE HISTORY OF THERE 


The firſt of our authors, who can be properly 
ſaid to have written Engliſh, was Sir Jobn Gower, 


Who, in his Confeſſion of a Lover, calls Chaucer his 
_ diſciple, and may therefore be looked upon as the 


father of our poetry. 


N OWE for to ſpeke of the commune, 
It is to drede of that fortune, 
Which hath befalle in ſondrye londes : 
But ofte for defaute of bondes 
All ſodeinly, er it be wiſt, 
A tunne, when his lie ariſt 
Tobreketh, and renneth all aboute, 
Which els ſhulde nought gone out, 
And eke full ofte a littell ſkare 
Vpon a bank, er men be ware, 
Let in the ſtreme, whiche with gret peine, 
If any man it ſhall reſtreine. 
Where lawe failleth, errour groweth. . 
He is not wiſe, who that ne troweth. 
For it hath proved oft er this. 
And thus the common clamour is 
In every londe, where people dwelleth: 
And eche in his complainte telleth, 
How that the worlde is miſwent, 
And therevpon his argument 
Yeueth every man in ſondrie wiſe: 
But what man wolde him ſelfe auiſe 
His conſcience, and novght miſuſe, 
He maie well at the firſt excuſe | 
His God, whiche euer ſtant in one, 
In him there is defaute none 
So muſt it ſtand vpon vs ſelue, 
Nought only vpon ten ne twelue, 
Bur plenarly vpon vs all, 
For, man is cauſe of that ſhall fall, 


CHAUCER. 


ALAS! I wepyng am conſtrained to begin verſe 

of jorow full matter, that whilom in floriſhyng 
ſtudie made delitable ditees, For lo! rendyng 
muſes of a Poetes editen to me thinges to be 
writen, and drerie teres. At laſte no drede ne 


might overcame tho muſes, that thei ne weren fel; 


lowes, and foloweden my waie, that is to ſaie, 
when I was exiled, thei that weren of my youth 


whilom welfull and grene, comforten now ſorrow- 


full weirdes of me olge man: for elde is comen 
unwarely upon me, haſted by the harmes that I 
have, and ſorowe hath commaunded his age to be 
in me. Heres hore aren ſhad overtimeliche upon 
my hed: and the flacke ſkinne trembleth of mine 
empted bodie. Thilke deth of men is welefull, 
that he ne cometh not in yeres that be ſwete, but 

cometh 


'The hiſtory of our language is now brought to the 
point at which the hiſtory of our poetry is generally 
ſuppoſed to commence, the time of the illuſtrious 
Geoffry Chaucer, who may, perhaps, with great juſ- 
tice, be ſtyled the firſt of ourwerſifiers who wrote 
poetically. He does not, however, appear to have 
deſerved all the praiſe which he has received, or all 
the cenſure that he has ſuffered. Dryden, who, miſ- 


taking genius for learning, and in confidence of his 


abilities, ventured to write of what he had not ex- 


amined, aſcribes to Chaucer the firſt refinement of 


our numbers, the firſt production of eaſy and natural 
rhymes, and the improvement of our language, by 
words borrowed from the more poliſhed languages 
of the continent, Skinner contrarily blames him in 
harſh terms for having vitiated his native ſpeech by. 
whole cartloads of foreign words. But he that reads 
the works of Gower will find ſmooth numbers and 
ealy rhymes, of which Chaucer is ſuppoſed to have 
been the inventor, and the French words, whether 
good or bad, of which Chaucer is charged as the 
importer, Some innovations he might probably 
make, like others, in the infancy of our poetry, 


which the paucity of books does not allow us to diſ- 


cover with particular exactneſs; but the works of 
2 Lydgate ſufficiently evince, that his dic- 
tion was in general like that of his contemporaries : 
and ſome improvements he undoubtedly made by 
the various diſpoſitions of his rhymes, and by the 
mixture of different numbers, in which he ſeems to 
have been happy and judicious. I have ſelected 
ſeveral ſpecimens both of his proſe and verſe; and 
among them, part of his tranſlation of Boetius, to 
which another verſion, made-in the time of queen 
Mary, is oppoſed. It would be improper to quote 
very ſparingly an author of ſo much reputation, or 
to make very large extracts from a book ſo gene- 
rally known, 


COLVILLE. 


II HAT in tyme of proſperite, and floryſhyng 
4 ſtudye, made pleaſaunte and delectable diries, 
or verſes: alas now beyng heauy and fad ouer- 
throwen in aduerſitie, am compelled to fele and taſt 


heuines and greif. Beholde the muſes Poeticall, 


that is to ſaye: the pleaſure that is in poetes 


verſes, do appoynt me, and compel me to writ 
theſe verſes in meter, and the forowfull verſes do 
wet my wretched face with very waterye teares, 
yſſuinge out of my eyes for ſorowe. W hiche mules 
no feare without doute could overcome, but that 
they wold folow me in my iourney of exile or ba- 
niſhment. Sometyme the ioye of happy and luſty 
delectable youth dyd comfort me, and nowe the 


courſe of ſorowfull olde age cauſeth me to reioy ſe. 


For haſty old age valoked for is come vpon = 
wit 
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cometh ta wretches oſten icleped! Alas, alas! 
with how deſe an ere deth ctuell turneth awaie fro 
wretches, and naieth for to cloſe wepyng d yen. 
While ſortune unfaitbfull-favoured me with light 
godes, that ſorowfull houre, that is to ſaie, the 
deth, had almoſte drente myne hedde: but now- 
for ſortune cloudie hath chaunged her decevable 
chere to mewarde, myne unpitous life draweth 
along ungreable dwellynges. O ye my frendes, 
what, or whereto avaunted ye me to ben welfull ? 
For he that hath fallin, ſtode in no ſtedfaſt degre. 

n oute bett al q ane un „ Watt 
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N the mene while, that I ſtill record theſe thynges 
with my ſelf, and marked my wepelie complainte 
with office of poinctell: I ſaugh ſtondyng aboven 
the hight of myn hed a woman of full grete reve- 


rence, by ſemblaunt. Her eyen brennyng, and 


elere, ſeyng over the common might of menne, 
with a lively colour, ahd with ſoche vigour and 
ſtrength that it ne might not be nempned, all were 
it ſo, that ſhe were full of ſo grete age, that menne 
woulden not trowen in no manere, that ſhe were 
of our elde. ae] 

Ihe ſtature of her was of doutous Judgemente, 
for ſomety me ſhe conſtrained and ſhronke her ſelven, 
like to the common meſyre of menne: And ſome- 
tyme it ſemed, that ſhe touched the heven with 
the hight of her hedde. And when ſhe hove her 
hedde higher, ſhe perced the ſelf heven, ſo that the 
ſight of menne lokyng was in ydell: her clothes 
wer maked of right delie thredes,: and ſubtel craft 
of perdurable matter. The whiche clothes ſhe had 
woven with her owne handes, as I knewe well after 
by her ſelf declaryng, and ſhewyng to me the 
beautie: The whiche clothes a darkneſſe of a for- 
leten and diſpiſcd elde had duſked and darked, as 
it is wonte to darke by ſmoked Images. 

In the nethereit hemme and border of theſe 
clothes menne redde iwoven therein a Grekiſhe A, 
that ſignifteth the life active, and above that letter, 
in the hieſt bordure, a Grekiſhe C. that fgnifieth 


the life contemplatife. And betwene theſe two 


Vor. I. letters 


with al her incommodities and euyls, and ſorowe 
hath commaunded and broughte me into the ſame - 
old age, that is to ſay: that forowe cauſeth me to 
be olde, before my time come of olde age. The 
hoer heares do growe vntimely vpon my heade, 
and my reuiled ſkynne trembleth my fleſh, cleane 
conſumed and waſte with ſorowe. Mannes death 
is happy; that cometh not in youth, when a man 
is luſt ye, and in pleaſure or welth: but in time of 
aduerſitie, when it is often deſyred. Alas Alas 
howe dull and deffe be the eares of cruel death vnto 
men in miſery that would fayne dye: and yet re- 


fuſythe to come and ſhutte vp theyr carefull wep- 
/ yng eyes. Whiles that falſe fortune fauoryd me 
with her tranſitorye goodes, then the howre of 


death had almoſt ouercome me. That is to ſay 

deathe was redy to oppreſſe me when I was in pro- 
ſperitie. Nowe for by cauſe that fortune beynge. 
turned, from proſperitie into aduerſitie (as the clere 
day is darkyd with cloudes) and hath chaungyd her 
deceyuable countenaunce: my wretched life is yet 
prolonged, and doth continue in dolour. O my 
frendes, why haue you ſo often boſted me, ſayinge 
that I was happy when 1 had honor poſſeſſions 
riches, and authoritic whych be tranſitory thynges. 
He that hath fallen was in no ſtedefaſt degre. 


WI YLES chat 1 conſiderydde pryuylye with 
| my ſelfe the thynges before ſayd, and deſcry- 


bed my wofull complaynte after the maner. and 


offyce of a wrytter, me thought I ſawe a woman 
ſtand over my head of a reuerend countenaunce, 
hauyng quycke and glyſteryng clere eye, aboue 
the common forte of men in lyuely and delectable 
coloure, and ful of ſtrength, although ſhe ſemed fo 
olde that by no meanes ſhe is thought to be one of 
this oure tyme, her ſtature is of douteful know- 
ledge, for nowe ſhe ſhewethe herſelfe at the com- 
men length or ſtatur of men, and other whiies ſne 
ſemeth ſo high, as though ſhe touched heuen with 
the crown of her hed. And when ſhe wold ſtretch 
fourth her hed hygher, it alſo perced thorough 
heauen, ſo that mens ſyghte coulde not attaine to 


behold her. - Her veſtures or cloths were perfyt of - 


the finyſte thredes, and ſubtyil workemanſhyp, and 
of ſubſtaunce permanent, whych veſturs ſne had 
wouen with her on hands as I perceyued after by 
her owne ſaiynge. The kynde or beawtye of the 
whyche veſtures, a certayne darkenes or rather ig- 
noraunce of oldenes forgotten hadde obſcuryd and 
darkened, as the ſmoke 1s wont to darken Images 
that ſtand nyghe the ſmoke. Ia the lower parte of 
the taid veſtures was read the Greke letter P. wouen 
whych ſignifyeth practiſe or actyffe, and in the 
hygher parte of the veſtures the Greke letter T. 
whych eſtandeth for theorica, that ſignifieth ſpecu- 
lacion or contemplation. And betwene both the 


\[8] | ſayd 
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letters there were ſeen ſdegrets nobly wrought, in ſayd letters were ſene certayne degrees, wrought 


maner of ladders, by whiche degrees menne might after the maner of ladders, wherein was as it were 
climben from the nethereſt letter to the uppereſt: a paſſage or waye in ſteppes or degrees from the 


manne-of hem had borne awaie ſoche peces;ias he 


might getten. And forſothe this forſaied woman 


bare ſmale bokes in her right hande, and in her leſt 
hand ſhe bare a ſcepter. And when ſhe ſawe theſe 
Paeticall muſes approchyng about my bed, and 
endityng wordes to my wepynges, ſhe was a litle 
amoved, and glowed with cruell eyen. Who (qð 
ſhe) hath ſuffered approchen to this ſike manne 


- theſe commen ſtrompettes, of which is the place 


that menne callen Theatre, the whiche onely ne 


aſſwagen not his ſorowes with remedies, but thei 


would feden and noriſhe hym with ſwete venime ? 
Forſothe, that ben tho that with thornes, and 
prickynges of talentes of affeccions, whiche that ben 
nothyng fructuous nor profitable, diſtroien the 
Corne, plentuous of fruictes of reſon. For thei 
holden hertes of men in uſage, but thei ne deliver 
no folke fro maladie. But if ye muſes had with-- 
drawen fro me with your. flatteries any unconnyng 
and unprofitable manne, as ben wont to finde com- 
menly emong the peple, I would well ſuffre the 
laſſe grevouſly,. For why, in ſoche an unprofitable 
man myn ententes were nothyng endamaged. But 
ye withdrowen from me this man, that hath ben 
nouriſhed in my ſtudies or ſcoles of Eleaticis, and 
of Academicis in Grece. But goeth now rather 
awaie ye Mermaidens, whiche that ben ſwete, till 
it be at the laſt, and ſuffreth this man to be cured 
and heled by my muſes, that is to ſay, by my note- 
full ſciences. And thus this companie of muſes 
zblamed caften wrothly the chere dounward to the 


yerth, and ſhewing by redneſſe ther ſhame, thei 


paſſeden ſorow fully the threſholde. And I of whom 
the ſight plounged in teres was darked, fo that I ne 
might not know what that woman was, of ſo Im- 


perial aucthoritie, I woxe all abaſhed and ſtonied, 


and caſt my ſight doune to the yerth, and began 
ſtill for to abide what ſhe would doen afterward. 
Then came ſhe nere, and ſet her doune upon the 
uttereſt corner of my bed, and ſhe beholdyng my 
chere, that was caſt to the yerth, hevie and grevous 
of wepyng, complained with theſe wordes (that J 
thall ſaine) the perturbacion of my thought, 


my mind wyth theſe: ſayinges folowynge. 


[189 1 natheleſſe handes of ſome men hadden kerve that lower part wher the letter P. was which is vnder- 
$2.0 þ clothe, by violence or by ſtrength,” and everiche 


ſtand from practys or actyf, unto the hygher parte 
wher the letter T. was whych is vnderſtand ſpecu- 
lacion or contemplacion. Neuertheles the handes 
of ſome vyolente perſones had cut the ſayde veſtures 
and had taken awaye certayne pecis thereof, ſuch 
as euery one coulde catch. And ſhe her ſelſe dyd 
bare in her ryght hand litel bokes, and in her lefte 
hande, a ſcepter, which foreſayd phyloſophy (when 
ſhe ſaw the muſes poetycal preſent at my bed, ſpek- 
yng ſorowfull wordes to my wepynges) beyng angry 
ſayd (with terrible or frownynge countenaunce) who 
ſuffred theſe crafty harlottes to com to thys ſycke 
man ? whych can help hym by no means of hys 
griefe by any kind of medicines, but rather increaſe 
the ſame with ſwete 'poyſon. Theſe be they thac 
doo dyſtroye the fertile and plentious commodytyes 
of reaſon and the fruytes therof wyth their pryck- 
ynge thornes, or barren affectes, and accuſtome or 
ſubdue mens myndes with ſickenes, and heuynes, 
and do not delyuer or heale them of the ſame. But 
yf your flatterye had conueyed or wythdrawen from 
me, any vnlernyd man as the comen forte of people 
are wonte to be, I coulde haue ben better con- 
tentyd, for in that my worke ſhould not be hurt or 
hynderyd. But you haue taken and conueyed 
from me thys man that hath ben broughte vp in the 
ſtudyes of Ariſtotel and of Plato. But yet get you 
hence maremaids (that ſeme ſwete untyll you haue 
brought a man to deathe) and ſuffer me to heale 
thys my man wyth my muſes or ſcyences that be 
holſome and good. And after that philoſophy had 
ſpoken theſe wordes the ſayd companye of the muſys 
poeticall beynge rebukyd and ſad, caſte down their 
countenaunce to the grounde, and by bluſſyng con- 


feſſed their ſhamfaſtnes, and went out of the dores. 


But I (that had my ſyght dull and blynd wyth 
wepyng, fo that I knew not what woman this was 
hauyng ſoo great aucthoritie) was amaſyd or aſto- 
nyed, and lokyng downeward, towarde the grounde, 
I began pryvylye to look what thyng ſhe would 
ſaye ferther, then ſhe had ſaid, Then ſhe ap- 
proching and drawynge nere vnto me, ſat downe 
vpon the vttermoit part of my bed, and lokyng 
vpon my face fad with weping, and declynyd 
toward the earth for ſorow, bewayled the trouble of 
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E N G 1. IS H LANG UAG E. 
pe foriete it ones. And, Lowis, if it be fo that 1 


The Concluſions of the ASTRO A Bi. 
This book (written to his ſon in the year of our 
Lord 1391, and in the 14 of King Richard II.) 
ſtandeth ſo good at this day, eſpecially for the 
horizon of Oxford, as in the opinion of the 
learned it cannot be amended, ſays an Edit, of 
| Chaucer, | | 
E Lowys my ſonne, I perceve well by 
certaine evidences thyne abylyte to lerne ſcy- 
ences, touching nombres and proporcions, and 
alſo well confydre I thy beſye prayer in eſpecyal 
to lerne the tretyſe of the aſtrolabye. Than for 
as moche as a philoſopher ſaithe, he wrapeth hym 
in his frende, that condiſcendeth to the ryght- 
full prayers of his frende: therfore I have given 
the a ſufficient aſtrolabye for oure orizont, com- 


waned after the latitude of Oxenforde: upon the 


whiche by mediacion of this lytell tretiſe, I pur- 
poſe to teche the a certaine nombre of concluſions, 
pertainynge to this ſame inſtrument. I ſay a cer- 
taine nombre of concluſions for thre cauſes, the 
firſt cauſe is this. Truſte wel that al the concluſions 
that have. be founden, or ells poſſiblye might be 
founde in ſo noble an inftrument as in the aſtro- 
labye, ben unknowen perfitely to anye mortal man 
in this region, as 1 ſuppoſe. Another caule is 
this, that ſothely in any cartes of the aſtrolabye 
that I have yſene, ther ben ſome concluſions, that 
wol not in al thinges perfourme ther beheſtes: and 
ſome of hem ben to harde to thy tender age of 
ten yere to conceve. This tretiſe divided in five 
partes, wil I ſhewe the wondir light rules and 
naked wordes in Engliſhe, for Latine ne canſt 
thou nat yet but ſmale, my litel ſonne. But ne- 
vertheleſſe ſuffiſeth to the theſe trewe concluſyons 
in Engliſhe, as wel as ſuffiſeth to theſe noble 
clerkes Grekes theſe ſame concluſyons in Greke, 
and to the Arabines in Arabike, and to the Jewes 
in Hebrewe, and to the Latin folke in Latyn: 
 whiche Latyn folke had hem firſte out of other di- 
vers langages, and write hein in ther owne tonge, 
that is to ſaine in Latine. 

And God wote that in all theſe langages and in 
manye mo, have theſe concluſyons ben ſufficientlye 
lerned and taught, and yet by divers rules, right 
as divers pathes leden divers folke the right waye 
to Rome. | | 

Now wol I pray mekely every perſon diſcrete, 
that redeth or hereth this lityl tretiſe to have m 
rude ententing excuſed, and my ſuperfluite of 
wordes, for two cauſes. The firſt. cauſe is, for 
that curious endityng and harde ſentences is ful 
hevy at ones, for ſoch a childe to lerne. And the 
ſeconde cauſe is this, that ſothely me ſemeth better 
to writen unto a childe twiſe a gode ſentence, that 


* 


. # : 
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ſhewe the in my lith | Engliſhe, as trew conchu- 
ſions touching this mater, and not only as trewe 
but as many and ſubtil concluſions as ben yſhewed 
in Latin, in any comon tretiſe of the aſtrolabye, 
conne me the more thanke, and praye God fave the 
kinge, that is lorde of this langage, and all that 
him faith bereth, and obeieth everiche in his de- 
gree, the more and the laſſe. But conſydreth 
well, that I ne uſurpe not to have founden this 
werke of my labour or of myne engin. I rame 
but a leude compilatour of the laboure of olde 
aſtrologiens, and have it tranſlated in myn Engliſhe 
onely for thy doctrine: and with this ſwerde ſhalt 
I lene envy. 


% 


The firſt party. 


The firſt partye of this tretiſe ſhal reherce the 
figures, and the membres of thyne aftrolaby, by- 


cauſe that thou ſhalce have the greter knowinge of 
thine own inſtrument. * 


The ſeconde party. 


The ſeconde partye ſhal teche the to werken the 
very practike of the foreſaid concluſions, as fer- 
forthe and alſo narowe as may be ſhewed in ſo 
ſmale an inſtrument ife aboute. For wel 
wote every aſtrologien, that ſmalleſt fractions ne 
wol not be ſhewed in ſo ſmal an inſtrument, as in 


ſubtil tables calculed for a cauſe. 


The PROLOGUE of the TESTAMENT of LOVE. 


ANY men ther ben, that with eres openly 
ſprad ſo moche ſwalowen the deliciouſneſſe of 
jeſtes and of ryme, by queint knittinge coloures, 
that of the godeneſſe or of the badneſſe of the ſen- 
tence take they lite] hede or els none, 7 
Sothelye dulle witte and a thoughtfulle foule ſo 
ſore have mined and graffed in my ſpirites, that 
ſoche craft of enditinge woll nat ben of mine 
acquaintaunce, And for rude wordes and boiſtous 
percen the herte of the herer to the inreſt point, and 
planten there the ſentence of thinges, ſo that with 
litel helpe it is able to ſpring, this boke, that no- 
thynge hath of the grete flode of wytte, ne of 
ſemelyche colours, is dolven with rude wordes and 
boiſtous, and ſo drawe togi der to maken the catchers 
therof ben the more redy to hent ſentence, 

Some men there ben, that painten with colours. 
riche and ſome with wers, as with red inke, and 
ſome with coles and chalke: and yet is there gode 
matter to the leude peple of thylke chalkye pur- 
treyture, as hem thinketh for the time, and after- 
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ward the ſyght of the better colours yeven to hem 
more joye for the firſt leudeneſſe. So ſothly this 
leude clowdy occupacyon is not to prayſe, but by 
the leude, ſor comenly leude leudeneſſe commend- 
Fab. Eke it ſhal yeve ſight that other precyous 
thynges ſhall be the more in reverence. In Latin 
and French hath many ſoveraine wittes had grete 
delyte to endite, and have many noble thinges ful- 
filde, but certes there ben ſome that ſpeken ther 
poiſye mater in- Frenche, of whiche ſpeche the 
Frenche men have as gode a fantaſye as we 
have in heryng of French mens Engliſhe, And 
many termes there ben in Englyſhe, whiche 
unneth we Engliſhe men connen declare the 
knowleginge : howe ſhould than a Frenche man 
borne? ſoche termes connejumpere in his matter, 
but as the jay chatereth Engliſhe. Right ſo truely 
the underſtandyn of Engliſhmen woll not ſtretche 
to the privie termes in Frenche, what ſo ever we 
boſten of ſtraunge langage. Let then clerkes 


de Animalibus, ſaith to naturell philoſophers” it is 
a grete likynge in love of knowinge ther cretoure : 
and alſo in knowinge of cauſes in kindelye thynges, 
conſidrid forſothe the formes of-kindelye thynges 


and the ſhap, a gret kyndelye love we ſhulde have 


to the werkman that hem made. The crafte of a 
werkman is ſhewed in the werk. Herefore trulie 
the philoſophers with a lyvely ſtudie manie noble 
thinges, righte precious, and worthy to memotye, 
writen, and by a gret ſwet and travaille to us leften 
of cauſes the properties in natures of thinges, to 
whiche ther fore philoſophers it was more joy, more 
lykinge, more herty luſt in kindely vertues and 


matters of reſon the perfeccion by buſy ſtudy. to 


knowe, than to have had all the treſour, al the 


richeſſe, al the vaine glory, that the paſſed empe- 


rours, princes, or kinges hadden. I herfore the 
names of hem in the boke of perpetuall memorie 
in vertue and pece arne writen; and in the con- 
trarie, that is to ſaine, in Styxe the foule pitte of 


— 


enditen in Latin, for they have the propertie of helle arne thilke preſſed that ſoch godenes hated. 
ſcience, and the knowinge in that facultie: and And bicauſe this boke ſhall be of love, and the 
lette Frenche men in ther Frenche alſo enditen ther prime cauſes of ſtering in that doinge with paſ- 
queint termes, for it is kyndely to ther mouthes; ſions and diſeſes for wantinge of deſire, I wil that 
and let us ſnewe our fantaſies in ſuch wordes as we this boke be cleped the teſtament of love. 
lerneden of our dame's tonge. And although this But nowe thou reder, who is thilke that will not 
boke be lytel thank worthy for the leudeneſſe in in ſcorne laughe, to here a dwarfe or els halfe a 
travaile, yet ſoch writing exiten men to thilke man, ſay he will rende out the ſwerde of Hercules 
thinges that ben neceſſarie: for every man therby handes, and alſo he ſhulde ſer: Hercules Gades a 
may as by a perpetual myrrour ſene the vices or mile yet ferther, and over that he had power of 
vertues of other, in whyche thynge lightly may be ſtrength to pull up the ſpere, that Aliſander the 
conceved to eſchue perils, and neceſſaries to catch, noble might never wagge, and that paſſinge al 
aſter as aventures have fallen to other peple or thinge to ben mayſter of Fraunce by might, there 
perſons, as the noble gracious Edwarde the thirde for al his 
Certes the ſoverainſt thinge of defire and moſt grete proweſſe in victories ne might al yet conquete? 
ereture reſonable, have or els ſhuld have full ap- Certes I wote well, ther ſhall: be made more 
petite to ther perfeccyon: unreſonable beſtes ſcorne and jape of me, that I ſo unworthely clothed: 
mowen not, ſithe reſon hath in hem no workinge: altogither in the cloudie cloude of vnconning, wil 
than reſonable that wol not, is compariſoned to un- putten me in prees to ſpeke of love, or. «ls of the 
reſonable, and made lyke hem. Forſothe the moſt cauſes in that matter, ſithen al the gretteſt clerkes 
!overaine and final) perfeccion of man is in know- han had ynough to don, and as who faith gathered 
ynge of a ſothe, withouten any entent decevable, up clene toforne hem, and with ther ſharp ſithes of 
and in love of one very God, that is inchaungeable, conning al mowen and made therof grete rekes and 
that is to knowe, and love his creatour. noble, ful of al plenties to fede me and many an 
Nowe principally the mene to brynge in know- other. Envye forſothe commendeth noughte his 
leging and lovynge his creatour, is the conſidera- reſon, that he hath in hain, be it never fo truſty. 
cyon of thynges made by the creatour, wher through And although theſe noble repers, as gode work- 
by thylke thinges that ben made, underſtandynge men and worthy ther hier, han al draw and bounde 
here to our wyttes, arne the unſene pryvities of up in the ſheves, and made many ſhockes, yet have 
God made to us ſyghtfull and knowinge, in our I enſample to gaGer the ſmale crommes, and-fullin 
contemplacion and underſtondinge, Theſe thinges. ma walet of tho that falled from the. bourde among 
than forſothe moche bringen us to the ful know- the ſmalle houndes, notwithſtanding the travaile of 
leginge ſothe, and to the parſyte love of the maker the almoigner, that hath draw up in the cloth al 
of hevenly thinges. Lo! David faith: thou haſte the remiſſailes, as trenchours, and the relefe to 
delited me in makinge, as who faith, to have delite - bere to the almeſſe. Yet allo heve I leve of the 
in the tune how God hat lent me in conſideracion noble huſbande Boece, although I be a ſtraunger 
of thy makinge. Wherof Ariſtotle in the boke of conninge io come after his doctrine, and theſe. 
| | r 
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grete workmen, and glene my handfuls of the 
ſhedynge after ther handes, and yf me faile ought 
of my ful, to encreſe my porcion with that I ſhal 
drawe by privyties out of ſhockes;;. a ſlye ſervaunte 
in his owne helpe is often moche commended ; 
knowynge of trouthe in cauſes of thynges, was 
more hardier in the firſte ſechers, and ſo ſayth 
Ariſtotle, and lighter in us that han folowed after. 
For ther paſling ſtudy han freſhed our wittes, and 
oure underſtandynge han excited in conſideracion 
of trouth by fharpenes of ther reſons. Utterly 
theſe thinges be no dremes ne japes, to throwe to 
hogges, it is lifelych mete for children of trouth, 
and. as they me betiden han I pilgramed out of 
my kith in wintere, whan the wether out of meſure 
was boiſtous, and the wyld ,wynd Boreas, as his 
kind aſketh, with dryinge coldes maked the wawes 
of the ocean ſe ſo to ariſe unkindely over the com 
mune bankes that 1t was in | point to ſpill all the 
erthe. a 


The PROLours of the CaxTERBURY Taits of 
CHAUCER, from the MSS. 


WIEN that Ap rilis with his ſhouris ſote, 
The drought — March had percid to the rote, 

And bathid every veyn in ſuch licour, 
Of which vertue engendrid is the flour. 
When Zephyrus eke, with his ſwete breth 
Enſpirid hath, in very holt and heth 
The tender croppis; and that the yong Sunn 
Hath in the Ramm his halvè cours yrunn: 
And ſmale foulis makin melodye, 
That ſlepin alle night with opin eye, 
(So prickith them nature in ther corage) 
Then longin folk to go on pilgrimage : 
And palmers for to ſekin ſtrange ſtrondes, 
To ſervin hallowes couth in ſondry londes : 
And ſpecially fro every ſhir'is end 
Of England, to Canterbury they wend, 
The holy blisfull martyr for to ſeke, 
That them hath holpin, whan that they were ſeke. 

Befell that in that ſeſon on a day 
In Southwerk at the Tabberd as I lay, 
Redy to wendin on my pilgrimage 
To Canterbury, with devote corage, 
At night wer come into that hoſtery 
Wele nine and twenty in a cumpany 
Of ſundrie folk, by aventure yfall 
In felaſnip; and pilgrimes wer they all: 
That toward Canterbury wouldin ride. 

The chambers and the ſtablis werin wide, 
And well we werin eſid at the beſt: 
And ſhortly whan the ſunne was to reſt, 
So had I ſpokin with them everych one, 
TY I 1 of ther felaſhip anone; 

__ . 


oy 


And which they werin, and of what degree, 


And made forward eli for to riſe, 
To take our weye, ther as I did deviſe, 

But nathleſs while that I have time and ſpace, 
Er' that I farther in this tale pace, 
Methinkith it accordaunt to reſon, 
To tell you alle the condition 91 
Of ech of them, ſo as it ſemid me, 


And eke in what array that they were in: 
And at a knight then woll I firſt begin. 


The Knicanr. 


A knight ther was, and that a worthy man, 
That fro the time that he firſt began 
To ridin out, he lovid Chevalrie, 

Trouth and honour, fredome and curteſy. 
Full worthy was he in his lord'is werre. 
And thereto had he riddin nane more ferre 
As well in Chriſtendom, as in Hethneſs; 
And evyr honoured for his worthineſs. 

At Aleſſandre' he was whan it was won; 
Full oft timis he had the bord begon 
Abovin allè naciouns in Pruce; 

In Lettow had he riddin, and in Luce, 
No Chriſten- man fo oft of his degree 
In Granada; in the ſege had he be 


Of Algezir, and ridd in Belmary ; - 


At Leyis was he, and at Sataly, 

Whan that they wer won; and in the * ſee 
At many'a noble army had he be: 6 
At mortal battails had he ben fiftene, | 


| 
And foughtin for our feith at Trameſene, | 


In liſtis thrys, and alwey ſlein his fo. | 
This ilke worthy knight hath been alſo | ' 


Sometimis with the lord of Palathy, 


Ayens anothir hethin in Turky; 

And evirmore he had a ſov'rane prize; | 
And though that he was worthy, he was wiſe; | 7 
And of his port as meke as is a maid, | 
He nevir yet no villany he faid 

In all his life unto no manner wight : 

He was a very parfit gentil knight. 

But for to tellin you of his array, 

His hors wer good; but he was nothing gay, 
Of fuſtian/he werid a gipon, 

Alle beſmottrid with his haburgeon. 

For he was late ycome from his viage, 

And wente for to do his pilgrimage. 


* 


The Hovsz of FAME, 
The Firſt Boke. 


Nowy herken, as J have you ſaied, 
What that I mette or 1 abraied, 
Of December the tenith daie, 


WS 7 was night, to ſlepe I laie, 


Right 


As he that was werie forgo 
On pilgrimage 1 
To the corps of ſainct Leonarde, 
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-!- "Eſcapid was from all the pres, 
And toke his fathre', old Anchiſes, 
And bare hym on his backe awaie, 


Right as I was wonte for to doen, 515 
And fill aſlepè wondir ſune, 


, 


milis two - 


To makin lithe that erſt was harde. 
But as me ſlept me mette I was 

Within a temple? imade of glas, 

In whiche there werin mo images 

Of golde ſtandyng in ſondrie ſtages, 


| Sette in mo riche tabirnacles, 
And with perre mo pinnacles, 


And mo curious portraituris, 

And queint manir of figuris 

Of golde worke, then I ſawe evir. 
But certainly I n'iſt nevir 

Where that it was, but well wiſt I 

It was of Venus redily 

This temple, for in purtreiture 

I ſawe anone right her figure 


Nakid yfletyng in a ſe, 


And alſo on her hedde parde 
Her roſy garland white and redde, 
And her combe for to kembe her hedde 
Her dovis, and Dan Cupido _ 
Her blindè ſonne, and Vulcano, 
That in his face ywas full broune. 
But as I romid up and doune, 


1 founde that on the wall there was 


Thus writtin on a table” of bras. 

- I woll now ſyng, if that I can, 
'The armis, and alſo the man, 
'That firſt came through his deſtine 
Fugitife fro Troye the countre 
Into Itaile, with full moche pine, 


. Unto the ſtrondis of Lavine, 


And tho began the ftorie* anone, 
As I ſhall tellin you echone. 
Firſt ſawe I the diſtruccion 


Of Troie, thorough the Greke Sinon, 


With his faiſe untrue forſwerynges, 
And with Eis chere and his leſynges, 


That made a horſe, brought into Troye, 


By whiche Trojans loſte all their joye. 
And aftir this was graved, alas! 
How llions caſtill aſſailed was, 


And won, and kyng Priamus flain, . 


And Polites his ſonne certain, 
Diſpitouſly of Dan Pyrrhus. 

And, next that ſawe I howe Venus, 
When that ſhe ſawe the caſtill brende, 


Doune from hevin ſhe gan diſcende, 


And bade her ſonne Eneas fle, . 
And how he fied, and how that he 
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Crying alas and welawaie! | 
The whiche Anchiſes in his hande, 


Bare tho the goddis of the lande 
1 'mene thilke that unbrennid were. 


Then ſawe I next that all in ſere 
How Creuſa, Dan ZEneas wife, 
Whom that he lovid all his life, 
And her yong ſonne clepid Julo, 
And eke Aſcanius alſo, | 
Fleddin eke, with full drerie chere, 
T hat it was pite for to here, 

And in a foreſt as thei went 


How at a tournyng of a went 


Creuſa was iloſte, alas! 

That rede not I, how that it was 

How he her ſought, and how her ghoſte 

Bad hym to flie the Grekis hoſte, 

And ſaied he muſt into Itaile, 

As was his deſtinie, ſauns faile, 

That it was pitie for to here, 

When that her ſpirite gan appere, 

The wordis that ſne to hym ſaied, 

And for to kepe her ſonne hym praied. 
There ſawe I gravin eke how he 

His fathir eke, and his meinſn, 

With his ſhippis began to ſaile 

Toward the countrey of Itaile, 

As ſtreight as ere thei mightin go. 
There ſawe J eke the, cruill Juno, 

That art Dan Jupiter his wife, 


That haſt ihated all thy life 


Mercileſs all the Trojan blode, 


Rennin and crie as thou were wode 


On Zolvus, the of windes, 

Ta blowin out of alle kindes 

So loude, that he ſhould ydrenche 

Lorde, and ladie, and grome, and wenche 

Of all the Trojanis nacion, 

Without any' of their falvacion, 
There ſawe I foche tempeſt ariſe, 


That every herte might agriſe, 


To ſe it paintid on the wall. 
There ſawe J eke gravin withall, 
Venus, how ye, my ladie dere, 
Y wepyng. with full wofull chere 
Y prayid Jupiter on hie, 
To ſave and kepin that navie 


Of that dere Trojan ZEneas, 


Sithias that he your fonne y was, 
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Gode Counſaile of CRAUckR. 


Fig E fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſſe, 


Suffiſe unto th: gode though it be. ſmall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſle, 
Prece hath envie, and wele it brent oer all, 
Savour no more then the behovin ſhall;. - 


Rede well thy ſelf, that othir folke canſt rede, | 


And trouthe the ſhall delivir it 'is no drede. 
Paine the not eche crokid to redreſſe, 
In truſt of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reſt ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, 
Beware alſo to ſpurne againſt a nalle, 
Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thyſelf that demiſt othir's dede, 
And trouthe the ſhall deliver it 'is no drede. 
That the is ſent receve in buxomeneſſe; | 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde aſkith a fall; 
Here | is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, | 
Forthe pilgrim, forthe o beſt our of thy ſtall, 
_Loke up on high, and thanke thy God of all. 


Weivith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt the lede, 
| And trouthe the ſhall dehvir, it is no drede, 


Balade of the village without paintyng. | 
THIS wretchid world'is tranſmutacion . 


As wele and wo, nowe pore, and now honour, 


Without ordir or due diſcrecion. 
Govirnid 1s by fortune'is errour, 
But natheleſle the lacke of her favour 


Ne maie not doe me ſyng though that I die, 


Jay tout perdu, mon temps & mon labeur 
| _ For finally fortune 1 doe defic, 

Yet is me left the ſight.of my reſoun - 

To knowin frende fro foe in thy mirrour, 

So moche hath yet thy tournyng up and doun, 
I taughtin me to knowin in an hour, | 
But truily no force of thy reddour  — 

To hym that ovir hymſelf hath maiſtrie, 
My ſuffiſaunce yſhal be my fuccour, | 

For finally fortune 4 do defie. | 

O Socrates, thou aſt champion, 6 

She ne might nevir bg thy turmentour, 

Thou nevir dreddiſt her effion, 

Ne in her chere foundin thou no favour, 

Thou knewe wele the diſceipt of her colour, 

And that her moſte worſhip is for to lie, 
I knowe her eke a falſe diſſimulour. 
For finally fortune I do defie. 


* 


The anſwere of Fortune. 


N o man is wretchid but hymſelf it wene, 
He that yhath hymſelf hath ſuffiſaunce, 
Why ſaieſt thou then I am to the fo kene, 
That hath thy ſelf out of my oy On 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Saie thus grant mereie of thin Wbubbussg 
That thou haſt lent or this, thou ſhalt not ſtrive, 
What woſt thou yet how I the woll avaunce ? 
And eke thou haſt thy beſte-frende alive. 
I have the taught diviſion betwene * | 
Frende of e , and frende of countinuaunce, 


The nedith not the "gall of an hine, 


That curith eyin derke for ther penaunce, 
Now ſeeſt thou clere that wee in ignoraunce, 
Yet holt thine anker, and thou maieſt arive 
There bountie bereth the key of my ſubſtaunce, 
And eke thou haſte they beſte frende alive. 
How many have 1 refuſed to ſuſtene, 
Sith I have the foſtrid in thy pleſaunce ? 
Wolt thou then make a ſtatute on thy quene, 
That I ſhall be aie at thine ordinaunce ? 
Thou born art in my reign of variaunce, - / 
About the whele with othir muſt thou drive 
My lore is bet, then wicke 1s thy grevaunce, 
And eke thou haſt beſts frende alive. 


The anſwers to Fortune. * 


Thy lore J dampne, it is adverſitie, 
My frend maiſt thou not revin blind goddeſſe, 


That I thy frendis knowe I thanke it the, 


Take hem again, let hem go lie a preſſe, 
The nigardis in kepyng ther richeſſe ä | 
Pronoſtike is thou wolt ther toure aſſaile, _ 
Wicke appetite cometh aie before ſickeneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


| Fortune. 
Thou pinchiſt at my mutabilitie, 
For I the. lent a droppe of my richeſſe, 
And now me likith to withdrawin me, 
Why ſhouldifſt thou my roialtie oppreſſe? 
The ſe maie ebbe and flowin more and leſſe, 
The welkin hath might to ſhine, rain, and haile, 
Right ſo muſt I kithin my brotilneſſe, 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


The Plaintiffe. 


Lo, the' execucion of the majeſtie, 
That all purveighith of his rightwiſeneſſe, 
That ſame thyng fortune yclepin ye, 
Ye blinde beſtis full of leudeneſs ! 
The heven hath propirtie of ſikirneſs, 
This worlde hath evir reſtleſſe travaile, 
The laſt daie is the ende of myne entreſſe, is 
In generall this rule ne maie not faile. 


Th' envoye of Fortune. 


Princes I praie you of your gentilneſſe, 

Let not this man and me thus crie and plain, 
And I ſhall quitin you this buſineſſe, 

And if ye liſte releve hym of his pain, 


Praie ye his beſt frende of his nobleneſſe 


That to ſome bettir ſtate he maie attain. 
| | Tydgate 


* 
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THE, HI'STORY OF; THERE 


Lydgate was a monk of Bury, who wrote about 
the ſame time with Chaucer. Out of his prologue 
to his third book of The Fall of Princes a few 
ſtanzas are ſelected, which, being compared with 
the ſtyle of his two contemporaries, will ſhow that 


our Janguage was then not written by caprice, but. 


was in a ſettled ſtate, 


L KE a pilgrime which that goeth on foote, 
| And hath none horſe to releue his trauayle, 

W hote, drye and wery, and may finde no bote 

Ot wel cold whan thruſt doth hym aſſay le, 

Wine nor licour, that may to hym avayle, 

Tight fo fare I which in my buſineſſe, 

No ſuccour fynde my rudenes to redreſſe. 

I I meane as thus, I haue no freſh licour 

Out of the conduites of. Calliope, 

Nor through Clio in rhetorike no floure, 

In my labour for to refreſh me: 

Nor of the ſuſters in noumber thriſe three, 
Which with Cithera on Parnaſo dwell, 
They never me gaue drinke once of their wel. 

Nor of theyr ſpringes clere and chriſtaline, 
That ſprange by touchyng of the Pegaſe, 
Their favour lacketh my making ten lumine _ 
I fynde theyr bawme of ſo great ſcarcitie, 

To tame their tunnes with ſome drop of plentie 
For Poliphemus throw his great blindnes, 
Hath in me derked of Argos the brightnes. 

Our life here ſhort of wit the great dulnes 

The heuy ſoule troubled with trauayle, 
And of memorye the glaſyng brotelnes, 


Drede and vncunning haue made a ſtrong batail 


With werines my ſpirite to aſſay le, E501 
And with their ſubtil creping in moſt queint 
Hath made my ſpirit in makyng for to feint. 
And ouermore, the ferefull forwardnes 
Of my ſtepmother called oblivion, | 
Hath a baſtyll of foryetfulnes, | 
To ſtoppe the paſſage, and ſhadow my reaſo 
That I might have no clere direccion, 
In tranſlating of new to quicke me, 
Stories to write of olde antiquite, | 
Thus was I ſet and ſtode in double werre 
At the metyng of feareful wayes tweyne, 
The one was this, who euer liſt to lere, 
Whereas good wyll gan me conſtrayne, 
Bochas taccompliſh for to doe my payne, 
Came ignoraunce, with a menace of drede, 
My penne to reſt I durſt not procede. - 


Forteſcue was chief juſtice of the Common-Pleas, 
in the reign of king Henry VI. He retired in 
1471, after the battle of Tewkeſbury, and pro- 
bably wrote moſt of his works in his privacy. 
The following paſſage is ſcleted from his book 


-# 


Monarchy, 


gendo; Whych thyng he dy 


of The Difference 


between an abſolute and limited 
HY may peraventure be marvelid by ſome men, 

why one Realme is a-Lordſhyp only Royall, 
and the Prynce thereof rulyth yt by his Law, callid 
Jus Regale; and another Kyngdome is a Lordſchip, 
Royall and Politike, and the Prince thereof rulyth by 
a Lawe, callyd Jus Politicum & Regale; ſythen thes 
two Princes beth of egall Aſtate. 

To this dowte it may be anſweryd in this man- 
ner; The firſt. Inſtitution of thes twoo Realmys, 
upon the Incorporation of them, is the Cauſe of 
this diverſyte. 

When Nembroth by Might, for his own Glorye, 
made ard incorporate the firſt Realme, and ſub- 


duyd it to hymſelf by Tyrannye, he would not 


have it governyd by any other Rule or Lawe, 
but by his own Will; by which and for th' ac- 
compliſnment thereof he made it. And therfor, 
though he had thus made a Realme, holy Scripture 
denyyd to cal hym a Kyng, Quia Rex dicitur a Re- 
not, but oppreſlyd 
the People by Myght, and therfor he was a Ty- 
rant, and callid Primus Tyrannorum. But holy 
Writ callith hym Robuſtus Venator coram Deo. For 
as the Hunter takyth the wyld beſte for to ſcle and 
eate hym; ſo Nembroth ſubduyd to him the People 
with Might, to have their ſervice and their goods, 
uſing upon them the Lordſchip that is callid Domi- 
nium Regale tantum. After hym Belus that was 
callid firſt a Kyng, and after hym his Sone Nynus, 
and after hym other Panyms; They, by Example 
of Nembroth, made them Realmys, would not 
have them rulyd by other Lawys than by their own 
Wills. Which Lawys ben right good under good 
Princes; and their Kyngdoms a then moſt reſemblyd 
to the Kyngdome of God, which reynith upon Man, 
rulyng him by hys own Will. Wherfor many 
Cryſtyn Princes uſen the ſame Lawe; and therfor it 
is, that the Lawys ſayen, Quod Principi placuit Legis 
habet vigorem. And thus I ſuppoſe firſt beganne in 
Realmys, Dominium tantum Regale. But afterward, 
whan Mankynd was more manſuete, and better diſ- 
poſyd to Vertue, Grete Communalties, as was the 
Feliſhip, that came into this Lond with Brute, 
wyllyng to be unyed and made a Body Politike 
callid a Realme, havyng an Heed to governe it; 
as after the Saying of the Philoſopher, every Com- 
munaltie unyed of many: parts muſt needs have an 
Heed; than they choſe the ſame Brute to be their 
Heed and Kyng. And they and he upon this In- 
corporation and Inſtitution, and onyng of themſelf 
into a Realme, ordeynyd the ſame Realme ſo to be 
rulyd and juſtyfyd by ſuch Lawys, as they al would 
aſſent unto; which Law therfor is callid Politicum; 
and bycauſe it is mynyſtrid by a Kyng, it is callid 
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Regale. Dominium Politicum dicitur quaſi Regimen, 
plurium Scientia, five Confilio miniſtratum. TheKyng 
of Scotts teynith upon his: People by his Lawe, 
videlicet, Regimine Politico & Regali. And as Dio- 


The Realme of Egypte is rulid by the ſame Lawe, 
and therfor the Kyng therof chaungith not his 
Lawes, without the Aſſent of his People. And in 
like forme as he ſaith is ruled the Kyngdome of 
Saba, in Felici Arabia, and the Lond of Libiez 
And alſo the more parte of al the Realmys in 


Afrite. Which manner of Rule and Lordſhip, the 


ſayd Diodorus in that Boke, prayſith gretely. For 
it is not only good for the Prince, that may thereby 
the more ſewerly do Juſtice, than by his owne Ar- 


bitriment; but it is alſo good for his People that 


receyve therby, ſuch Juſtice as they deſyer them- 


ſelf, Now as me ſeymth, it ys ſhewyd opinly 
ynough, why one Kyng rulyth and reynith on his 


People Dominio tantum Regali, and that other rey- 


.dome 
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E N O LI 84H Le NG U A'G E. 
dome beganne, of and by, the Might of the Prince, , 
anch the other beganne, by the De 4 
 tiog, of the People of the ſame Prince, 


dorus Syculus ſaith, in his Boke 4e priſcis Hiſtoriis, 


fier and Inſtitu- 


Ofthe works of Sir Thomas More it was n 


to give a larger ſpecimen, both becauſe our lan- 
guage Was 'then in a great degree formed and 
, ſettled 


„and becauſe it appears from Ben Jonſon, 


that his works were conſidered as models of pure 


and elegant ſtyle. The tale, which is placed firſt, 


becauſe earlieſt written, will ſhow what an atten- 
tive reader will, in perubiog our old writers, often 


remark, that the familiar and colloquial part of 


our language, being diffuſed among thoſe claſſes 
who had no ambition of refinement, or affectation 
of novelty, has ſuffered very little change. There 


is another reaſon why the extracts from this author 
are. more copious: his works are carefully and cor- 


rectly printed, and may therefore be better truſted 


than any other edition of the Exgliſb books of that 


nith Dominio Politico & Regali: For that one Kyng- 


A merry ieſt how a ſergeant would 
learne to playe the frere. Writ- 


ten by maiſter Thomas More in 


hys youth. 25 
WW YSE men alway, 
Affyrme and ſay, 
That beſt is for a man: 
Diligently, 
For to apply, , | 
The buſineſs that he can, 
And in no wyſe, 
To enterpry ſe, | ; 
An other faculle, |, 
For he that wyll, - 
And can no ſkyll, | 
Is never lyke to the. 
He that hath lafte, 
The hoſiers crafte, | 


And falleth to making ſhone, F 


The ſmythe that ſhall, 
To payntyng fall, eee 
His thrift is well nigh done. 


A blacke draper, 


With whyte paper, 

To goe to writyng ſcole, 
An olde butler, 
Becum a cutler, 

1 wene {ball proue a fole. 
And an olde trot, 
That can I wor, 


Nothyng but kyſle the cup, 


With her phiſick, 
Wil kepe one ſicke, 


Tyll ſhe haue ſouſed hym vp. 
Vol. I, 


or the preceding ages. 
A man of lawe, That thriftly was, 
That neuer we, Or he coulde pas . 
The wayes to bye and fell,  Rapped about the pate, 
Wenyng to ryſe, Whyle that he would 
By marchaundiſe, | See how he could, | 
I wiſh to ſpede hym well. A little play the frere: 
A marchaunt eke, Now yf you wyll, 
That wyll goo ſeke,. Knowe how it fyll, 
By all the meanes he may, Take hede and ye ſhall here, - 
To fall in ſute, It happed ſo, . 
Tyll he diſpute, Not long ago, ; 
His money cleane away, A thrifty man there dyed, 
Pletyng the lawe, _ An hundred pounde, 


For euery ſtrawe, 

Shall proue a thrifty man, 
With bate and ſtrife, 
But by my life, | 

I cannot tell you whan. 
Whan an hatter | 
Wyll go ſmatter 

In philoſophy, 
Or a pedlar, 
Ware a medlar, 

In theology, 
All that enſue, 
Suche craftes new, 

They drive ſo farre a caſt, 
That evermore, 
They do therfore, 


Beſhrewe themſelfe at laſt. 


This thing was tryed 


And verefyed, 


Here by a ſergeaunt late, 


Li! 


Of nobles rounde, 
That had he layd a fide: 
His ſonne he wolde, 
Should haue this golde, 
For to beginne with all: 
But to ſuffiſe | 
His chylde; well thriſe, 
That money was to ſmak 
Yet or this day 
I have hard ſay, 
That many a man certeſſe, 
Hath with good caſt, 
Be ryche at laſt, | 
That hath begonne with leſſe 
But this yonge manne, 
So well beganne, 
His money to imploy, 
That certainly, 
His policy, 
To ſee it was a joy, 


. 
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For leſt ſum blalt, 


* over caſt, 


is ſhip, or by miſchaunce, 

Men with ſum wile, 
Myght hym begyle, 
And miniſh his ſubſtaunce, 
For to put out, 
Al maner dout, a 

He made a good puruay, 
For every whyt, 
By his owne wyt, 

And toke an other way : 
Firſt fayre and wele, 
Therof much dele, 

He dygged it in a pot, 


But then him thought, 


That way was nought, 
And there he left it not. 
So was he faine, 
From thence agayne, 
To put it in a cup, 
And by and by, 
Comets © 
He ſu it vp, 
In his ande reif EK 
He thought it beſt, 
His money to encloſe, 
Then wiſt he well, 


What euer fell, 


He could it neuer loſe. 


Ie borrowed then, 


Of other men, 
Money and marchaundiſe: 
Neuer payd it, 
Up he laid it, 
In like maner wyſe. 
Yet on the gere, 


That he would were, 


He reight not what he ſpent, 
So it were nyce, 
As for the price, 
Could him not miſcontent. 
With luſty ſporte, 
And with reſort, 
Of ioly company, 
In mirth and play, 
Full many a day, 
He lived merely. 
And men had ſworne, 
Some man is borne, 
To have a lucky howre, 


And ſo was he, 


For ſuch degre, 
He gat and ſuche honour, 


That without dout, 


Whan he went out, 
A ſergeaunt well and fayre, 


Wa redy ftrayre, 


On him to wayte, 


As fone" ub En the mayre, 
But he doubtleſſe, | 


Of his mekeneſſe, 


Hated fue pompe and ide, 
And would not pom * 
Companied ſo, 

But drewe himſelf a fide, 

To faint Katharine, 

9 ght as a line, rode 
e gate him at a 1 

For Suction,” 

Or promocion, 

There would he nedes abyde, 
There ſpent he faſt, 

Till all were paſt, 

And to him came there meny, 
To aſke theyr det, 

But none could pet, 

The valour of a peny. 
With viſage ſtout, 

He bare it out, 

Even vnto the unde hedge, | 
A manth or twaine, a _ 
Tyll he was fayne, 

To laye his gowne to pledge 
Than was he there, 

In greater feare, 

Than ere that he came thither, 
And would as fayne, 

Depart againe, + 

But that he wiſt not whither, 
Than after this, 

To a frende of his, 

He went and there abode, 
Where as he lay, 

So ſick alway, 

He. myght not come abrode. 
It happed than, | 
A marchant man, 

That he ought money to, 
Of an officere, 

That gan enquere, 

What him was beſt to do. 

And he anſwerde, 
Be not aferde, 

Take an accion therfore, 

J you beheſte, 
1 ſhall hym reſte, 

And than care for no more, 

I feare quod he, 
It wyll not be, 

For he wyll not come out, 

T he ſergeaunt ſaid, 
Be not afrayd, ' 
It ſhall be brought about, 


In many a geme, 
178225 ſame, 


Have I bene well in vre, 
And for your ſake, 

Let me be — 

But yf I do this cure. 

Thus part they both, 
And foorth then goth, 
A pace this officere, 

And for a day, 
All his array, | 

He chaunged with a frere. 
So was he dight, 

That no man might, 

Hym for a frere deny, 
He dopped and dooked, 
He ſpake and looked, 

So religiouſly. 

Yet in a glaſſe, 
Or he would paſſe, - 

He toted and he peered, 
His harte for pryde, 
Lepte in his ſyde, 

To ſee how well he freered. 
Than forth a pace, 

Unto the place, 

He goeth withouten ſhame 
To do this dede, 

But now take hede, 

For here begynneth the game, 
He drew hym ny, 

And ſoſtely, 
Streyght at the dore he knocked; 


And a damſell, 


That hard hym well, 

There came and it vnlocked. 
The frere ſaybd, 
Good ſpede fayre mayd, 

Here lodgeth ſuch a man, 
It is told me:: 
Well ſyr quod ſhe, 

And yf he do what than. 
Quod he mayſtreſſe, 
No harm doutleſſe: 

It longeth for our order, 
To hurt no man, 
But as we can, 

Every wight to forder, 
With hym truly, 
Fayne ſpeake would I. 

Sir quod ſhe by my fay, 
He is ſo ſike 
Ye be not lyke, 

To ſpeake with hym to day. 
Quod he fayre may, 
Yet I you pray, 

This much at my delice, 
Voucheſaſe 
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Voucheſafe to do, 
As go hym to, 

And ſay an auſten ſrere 
Would with hym ſpeke, 
And matters breake, 

For his auayle certayn. 
Quod ſbe I wyll, 

Stonde ye here ſtyll, 

Tyll 1 come downe agayn. 
Vp is ſhe go, 

And told hym ſo, 

As ſhe was bode to ſay, 
He miſtruſtyng, 

No maner thyng, 

Sayd mayden go thy way, 
And feth him hyder, 
That we togyder, 


May talk. A downe ſhe gothe, 


Vp ſhe hym brought, 
No harme ſhe thought, 


But it made ſome folke wrothe. 


This officere, 
This fayned frere, 
W han he was come aloft, 


He dopped than, 
And grete this man, 


'Religiouſly and oſt. 
And he agayn, 
Ryght glad and fayn, 


Toke bym there by the hande, 


The frere than ſayd, 
Ye be diſmayd, 

With trouble I underſtande. 
In dede quod he, 
It hath with me, 

Bene better than it is, 
Syr quod the frere, 
Be of good chere, 

Yet ſhall it after this. 
But I would now, 
Comen with you, 

In counſayle yf you pleaſe, 
Or ellys nat by þ 
Of matters that, 

Shall ſer your heart at caſe. 
Downe went the mayd, 
The marchaunt ſayd, 

No ſay on gentle frere, 
Of thys tydyng, 
That ye me bryng, 

I long full fore to here, 
Whan there was none, 
But they alone, 


The frere with evyll grace, 


bo  - 
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Sayd, I reſt the, 


Come on with me, 


And out he toke his mace : 
Thou ſhalt obay, . | 
Come on thy way, 

1 have the in my clouche, 
Thou goeſt not hence, 

For all the penſe, 

The mayre hath in his pouche. 
This marchaunt there, 

For wrath and fere, 

He waxyng welnygh wood, 
Sayd horſon thefe, 

With a miſchefe, 

Who hath taught the thy good. 
And with his fiſt 
Vpon the lyſt, 

He gaue hym ſuch a blow, 
That backward downe, 
Almoſt in ſowne, 

The frere is overthrow. 
Yet was this man, 

Well fearder than, 

Left he the frere had ſlayne, 
Till wich good rappes, 

And heuy clappes, 

He dawde hym vp agayne. 
The frere took harte, 

And vp ke ſtarte, 

And well he layde about, 
And ſo there goth, * 
Betwene them both, 

Many a luſty clout. 

They rent and tere, 
Eche others here, 
And claue togyder faſt, 
* Tyll with luggyng, 
And with tuggyng, | 

They fell downe bothe at laſt, 
Than on the grounde, 
Togyder rounde, 

With many a ſadde ſtroke, 
They roll and rumble, 

They turne and tumble, 

As pygges do in a poke, 
So long aboue, 

They heue and ſhoue, 

Togider that at laſt, 

The mayd and wyfe, 
To breake the ſtrife, 

Hyed them vpward faſt, 

And whan they ſpye, 
The captaynes lye, 
Both waltring on the place, 
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Sate many 


The freres hood, 4 
They pulled a good. 
Adowne about his face. 
Whyle he was blynde, 
© wenche — ag . 
nd him leyd on the flore, 
Many a ioule, 4s, 
About the noule, 
With a great batyldore. 
T he wyfe came yet, 
And with her fete, 
She holpe to kepe him downe, 
And with Foe rocke, 
Many a knocke, 
She gaue hym on the crowne, 
T hey layd his mace, 
About his face, 
That he was wood for payne; 
The fryre frappe, 
a {wappe, 
Tyll he was full nygh Qlayne. 


Vp they hym lift, 


And. with yll thrift, 

Hedlyng a long the ſtayre, 
Downe they hym threwe, 
And ſayde adewe, 

Commende us to the mayre. 
The frere aroſe, | 
But I ſuppoſe, _ 

Amaſed was his hed, 

He ſhoke his eares, 
And from grete feares, 

He thought hym well yfled, 
Quod he now loſt, | 
Is all this coſt, 

We be neuer the nere. 

Ill mote he be, 
That cauſed me, 

To make my ſelf a frere: 
Now maſters all, 

Here now I ſhall, \ 

Ende there as I began, 
In any wyſe, A 
I would auyſe, | 

And counſayle every man, 
His owne — vſe, 

All newe refuſe, 

And lyghtly let them gone: 
Play not the frere, 

Now make good chere, 
And welcome euerych one. 


A ruful 
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A ruſul lamentacion (written by maſter Thomas 
More in his youth) of the deth of quene Eliſa- 
beth mother to king Henry the eich 
king Henry the ſeuenth, and eldeſt doughter 
to king Edward the fourth, which quene Eliſa- 


beth dyed in childbed in February in the yere of 
our Lord 1503, and in the 18 yere of the raigne 


of king Henry the ſeuenth. 


O YE that put your truſt and confidence, 
In worldly ioy and frayle proſperite, 
That fo lyue here as ye ſhould neuer hence, 
Remember death and loke here vppon me. 
Enſaumple I thynke there may no better be. 
Your.ſelfe wotte well that in this reamle was I, 
Your quene but late, and lo now here I lye. 
Was I not borne of olde worthy linage? 
Was not my mother queene my father kyng? 
Was I not a kinges fere in marriage ? 
Had I not plenty of every pleaſaunt thyng ? 
Mercifull God this is a ſtraunge reckenyng : 
Rycheſſe, honour, welth, and aunceſtry, 
Hath me forſaken and lo now here I l. 
If worſhip myght haue kept me, I had not gone. 
If wyt myght haue me ſaved, I. neded'not fere. 
If money myght haue holpe, I lacked none. 
But O good God what vayleth all this gere. 
When deth is come thy mighty. meſſangere, 
Obey we muſt there is no remedy. 


Me hath he ſommoned, and lo now here I ly. 


* * 
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Yet was I late promiſed otherwyſe, 
This yere to liue in welth and delice. | 
Lo where to commeth thy blandiſhyng promyſe, 
O falfe aſtrolagy and deuynatrice, 66th 
Of Goddes ſecretes makyng thy ſelf ſo wyſe. 

How true is for this year thy prophecy. 
The yere yet laſteth, and Jo nowe here I ly. 

O bryttill welch, as full of bitterneſſe, 

Thy ſingle pleaſure doubled is with payne. 
Account my forow firſt and my diſtreſſe, 

In ſondry wyſe, and recken there agayne, 
The ioy that I haue had, and I dare ſayne, 
For all my honour, endured yet haue I, 
More wo then welth, and lo now here I ly. 


Where are our caſtels, now where are our towers, 


Goodly Rychmonde ſone art thou gone from me, 
At Weſtminſter that coſtly worke of yours, 
Myne owne dere lorde now ſhall I neuer ſee. 
Almighty God voucheſafe to graunt that ye, 
For you and.yaur children well may edefy. 

My palyce bylded is, and lo now here I ly. 


Adew my ne owne dere ſpouſe my worthy lorde, ' 
Many a matter haue I brought at laſt, 


The fai:hfull loue, that dyd vs both combyne, 
In mariage and peaſable concorde, 7 
Into your handes here I cleane reſyne, 

To be beſtowed vppon your children and myne, 
Erſt wer you father, and now mult ye ſupply, 
The mothers part allo, for lo now here I ly. 


I me commende. 
Shew to thy ſeruant, for lo now here I ly, 


|. that boke, 
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Farewell my doughter lady Margerete. - 

God wotte full-oft it greued hath my mynde, 

That ye ſhould go where we ſhould ſeldome mete, 

Now am I gone, and haue left you behynde. 

O mortall folke that we be very blynde. 

That we leaſt feare, full oft it is moſt nye, 

From you depart I fyrſt, and low now here I ly. 
Farewell Madame my lordes worthy mother, 

Comfort your ſonne, and be ye of good chere. 


' Take all a worth, for it will be no nother. 


Farewell my doughter Katherine late the fere, 


To prince Arthur myne one chyld fo dere, 


It booteth not for me to wepe or cry, 

Pray for my ſoule, for lo now here | ly. 
Adew lord Henry my louying ſonne adew. 

Our lorde encreaſe your honour and eſtate, 

Adew my doughter Mary bright of hew, 


God make you vertuous wyſe and fortunate, 


Adew ſwete hart my little doughter Kate, 


Thou ſhalt ſwete babe ſuche is thy deſteny, 


Thy mother neuer know, for lo. now here I ly. 
Lady Cicyly Anne and Katheryne, - 
arewell my welbeloved ſiſters three, 

O lady Briget other ſiſter myne, 


Lo here the ende of worldly vanitee. 


Now well are ye that earthly foly flee, 


And heuenly thynges loue and magnify, 


Farewell and pray for me, for lo now here I ly. 
A dew my lordes, a dew my ladies all, 
A dew my faithful ſeruauntes euerych one, 


A dew my commons whom I neuer ſhall 
Sce in this world wherfore to the alone, 


Immortall God verely three and one, 
'Thy infinite mercy, 


| Certain meters in Engliſh written by maſter Thomas 


More in hys youth for the boke of fortune, and 
+ Cauſed them to be printed in the begynnyng of 


The wordes of Fortune to the people. 


| N IN E high eſtate power and auctoritie, 


If ye ne know, enſerche and ye ſhall ſpye, 
That richeſſe, worſhip, welth, and dignitie, 
Joy, reſt, and peace, and all thyng fynally, 
That any pleaſure or profit may come by, 

To mannes comfort, ayde, and ſuſtinaunce, 


ls all at my deuyſe and ordinaugce. 


Without my fauour there is nothyng wonne. 


To good concluſion, that fondly was begonne. 
And many a purpoſe, bounden ſure and faſt 
With wiſe proviſion, I haue overcaſt, 


Without good happe there may no wit ſuffiſe, 


Better is to be fortunate than wyle. 
b And 
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And thereſore hath there ſome men bene or this, 
My deadly foes and written many a boke, S 
To my diſprayſe. And other cauſe there nys, 
But for me liſt not frendly on them loke. 
Thus lyke the fox they fare that once forſoke, 
The pleaſaunt grapes, and gan for to defy them, 
Becauſe he lept and yet could not come by them. 

But Jet them write theyr labour is in vayne. 
For well ye wote, myrth, honour, and richeſſe, 
Much better is than penury and payne. 

The nedy wretch that lingereth in diſtreſſe, 
Without myne helpe is euer comfortleſſe, 

A wery burden odious and loth, | 

To all the world, and eke to him ſelfe both. 

But he that by my fauour may aſcende, 
To mighty. power and excellent degree, 

A common wele to gouerne and defende, 
O in how bliſt condicion ſtandeth he: 
Him ſelf in honour and felicite, 

And ouer that, may forther and increaſe, 
A region hole in ioyfull reſt and peace. 

Naw in this poynt there is no more to ſay, 

Eche man hath of him ſelf the gouernaunce. 

Let every wight than folowe his owne way, 

And he that out of pouertee and miſchaunce, 

Liſt for to live, and wyll him ſelſe enhaunce, 

In wealth and richeſſe, come forth and wayte on 
me 


* 


And he that wyll be a beggar, let hym be. 


Tromas Mon to them that truſt in Fortune. 


THOU thatare prowde of honour,ſhape or kynne, 
That hepeſt vp this wretched worldes treaſure, 
Thy fingers ſhrined with gold, thy tawny ſkynne, 
With freſh apparyle garniſhed out of meaſure, 
And weneſt to haue fortune at thy pleaſure, 
Caſt vp thyne eye, and loke how ſlipper chaunce, 
Inudeth her men with chaunge and varyaunce. 
Sometyme ſhe loketh as louely fayre and bright, 
As goodly Uenus mother of Cupyde. 
She becketh and ſhe ſmileth on every wight. 
But this chere fayned, may not long abide, 
There cometh a cloude, and farewell all our pryde. 
Like any ſerpent ſhe beginneth to ſwell, 
And looketh as fierce as any fury of hell. 
Yet for all that we brotle men are fayne, 
(So wretched is our nature and fo blynde) 
As ſoon as Fortune liſt to laugh agayne, 
With fayre countenaunce and diſceitfull mynde, 
To crouche and knele and gape after the wynde, 
Not one or twayne but thouſandes in a rout, 
Lyke ſwarmyng bees come flickeryng her aboute. 
Then as a bayte ſhe bryngeth forth her ware, 
Silver, gold, riche perle, and precious ſtone : 
On whiche the maſed people gaſe and ſtare, 
And gape therefore, as dogges doe for the bone, 
Fortune at them laugheth, and in her trone 


Diſdayn and hatred on that other hand, 
His eyes drowſy and lokyng as he ſlept. 


She bryngeth in the caſe to kyſſe a knaue. 


%. 


Amyd her treaſure and waueryng rycheſſe, 
Prowdly ſhe houeth as lady and empreſſe. 

Faſt by her ſyde doth wery labour ſtand, - -- 
Pale fere alſo, and ſorow all bewept, be, 


Eke.reſtles watche fro ſlepe with travayle kept, 

Before her ſtandeth daunger and enuy, _. 

Flattery, dyſceyt, miſchiefe and tiranny. 
About her commeth all the world to begge. 


He aſketh fande, and he to pas would bryng, 


This toye and that, and all not worth an egge : 
He would in love proſper aboue all thyng: 

He kneleth downe and would be made a kyng : 
He forceth not ſo he may money have, 

Though all the worlde accompte hym for a knaue. 
Lo thus ye ſee divers heddes, divers wittes. 


Fortune alone as divers as they all, 


Vaſtable here and there among them flittes: 
And at aventure downe her giftes fall, 
Catch who ſo may ſhe throweth great and ſmall 
Not to all men, as commeth ſonne or dewe, 
But for the moſt part, all among a fewe. 7 

And yet her brotell giftes long may not laſt. 
He that ſhe gaue them, loketh prowde and hye. 
She whirlth about and pluckth away as faſt, 
And geueth them to an other by and by, 

And thus from man to man continually, 
She vſeth to geue and take, and ſlily toſſe, 
One man to wynnyng of an others loſſe. 

And when ſhe robbeth one, down goth his pryde. 
He wepeth and wayleth and curſeth her full fore. 
But he that receueth it, on that other ſyde, 

Is glad, and bleſth her often tymes therefore. 
But in a whyle when ſhe loueth him no more,, 
She glydeth from hym, and her giftes to, 

And he her curſeth, as other fooles do. 

Alas the folyſh people can not ceaſe, | 
Ne voyd her trayne, tyll they the harme do fele.. 
About her alway, beſely they preace. , _ _. 
But lord how he doth thynk hym ſelf full wele. 
That may ſet once his hande vppon her whele. , 
He holdeth faſt: but vpward as he flieth, 
She whippeth her whele abour, and there he lyeth. 
Thus fell Julius from his mighty power. 
Thus fel! Darius the worthy kyng of Perle, 
Thus fell Alexander the great conquerour. 
Thus many mo than I may well reherſe. 
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Thus double fortune, when ſhe lyſt reverſe 


Her ſlipper fauour fro them that, in her truſt, 
She fleeth her wey and leyeth them in the duſt; 
| She ſodeinly enhaunceth them aloft. | 
And ſodeynly miſcheueth all the flocke. 

The head that late lay eaſily and full ſoft, 

In ſtede of pylows lyeth after on the blocke. 
And yet alas the moſt cruell proude mocke: 
The deynty mowth that ladyes kiſſed have, 
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In chaungyng of her courſe, the chaunge ſhewth 
this, : 


| Vp ſtartth a knaue, and downe there falth a knight, 


The beggar ryche, and the ryche man pore is. 
Hatred is turned to loue, love to deſpyght. 
This is her ſport, thus proueth ſhe her myght. 
Great boſte ſhe maketh yf one be by her power, 
Welthy and wretched both within an howre. 

Pouertee that of her giftes wyl nothing take, 
Wyth mery chere, looketh vppon the prece, 
And ſeeth how fortunes houſhold goeth to wrake. 
Faſt by her ſtandeth the wyſe Socrates, 
Arriſtippus, Pythagoras, and many a leſe 
Of olde philoſophers. And eke agaynſt the ſonne 
Bekyth hym poore Diogenes in his tonne. 

With her is Byas, whoſe countrey lackt defence, 
And whylom of their foes ſtode ſo in dout, 
That eche man haſtely gan to cary thence, 

And aſked hym why he nought caryed out. 

I bere quod he all myne with me about: 
Wifedom he ment, nat fortunes brotle fees. 
For nought he counted his that he might leeſe. 

Heraclitus eke, lyſt felowſhip to kepe 
With glade pouertee, Democritus alſo: 

Of which the fyrſt can never ceaſe but wepe, 
To ſee how thicke the blynded people go, 
With labour great to purchaſe care and wo. 
That other laugheth to fee the foolyſh apes, 


How earneſtly they walk about theyr capes, 


. Of this poore ſect, it is comen vſage, 
'Onely to take that nature may ſuſtayne, 
Banifhing cleane all other ſurpluſage, 

They be content, and of nothyng complayne. 


No nygarde eke is of his good fo fayne. 


But they more pleaſure haue a thouſande folde, 
T he ſecrete draughtes of nature to beholde. 
Set fortunes ſervauntes by them and ye wull, 
That one is free, that other ever thrall, 
That one content, that other neuer full, 
That one in furetye, that other lyke to fall. 
Wha lyſt to aduiſe them bothe, parceyue he ſhall, 
As great difference between them as we ſee, ' 
Betwixte wretchednes and felicite. 
Nowe haps I ſhewed you bothe: theſe whiche ye 
lyſt, 
Stately fortune, or humble pouertee: 
That is to ſay, nowe lyeth it in your fyſt, 
To take here bondage, or free libertee. 
But in thys poynte and ye do after me, , 
Draw you to fortune, and labour her to pleaſe, 
If that ye thynke your ſelfe to well at eaſe. 

And fyrſt vppon the lovely ſhall ſhe ſmile, 
And frendly on the caſt her wandering eyes, 
Embrace the in her armes, and'for a whyle, 
Put the and kepe the in a fooles paradiſe : 

And foorth with all what ſo thou lyſt deuife, 
She wyll the graunt it liberally perhappes: 


But for all that beware of after clappes. 


II 


. 


Recken you neuer of her fauoure ſure: 

Ye may in clowds as eaſily trace an hare, 
Or in drye lande cauſe fiſnes to endure, 
And make the burnyng fyre his heate to ſpare, 
And all thys worlde in compace to forfare, 
As her to make by craft or engine ſtable, 
T hat of her nature is ever variable. 

_ Serue her day and nyght as reverently, 
Vppon thy knees as any ſeruaunt may, | 
And in coneluſion, that thou ſhalt winne thereby 
Shall not be worth thy ſervyce I dare ſay. | 
And looke yet what ſhe geueth the to day, | 
With labour wonne ſhe ſhall happly to morow - 
Plucke it agayne out of thyne hand with ſorow. 

W herefore yf thou in ſuretye lyſt to ſtande, 
Take pouerties parte and let prowde fortune go, 
Receyue nothyng that commeth from her hande. 
Loue maner and vertue: they be onely tho. 
Whiche double fortune may not take the fro. 
Then mayſt thou boldly defye her turnyng chaunce: 
She can the neyther hynder nor avaunce. 

But and thou wylt nedes medle with her treaſure, 
Truſt not therein, and ſpende it liberally, 

Beare the not proude, nor take not out of meafure. 
Bylde not thyne houſe on heyth vp in the ſkye, 
None falleth farre, but he that climbeth hye. 
Remember nature ſent the hyther bare, 

The gyftes of fortune count them borowed ware. 


 Tromas Mos to them that ſeke Fortune. 


WH O ſo delyteth to proven and aſſay, 
Of waveryng fortune the vncertayne lot, 

Tf that the aunſwere pleafe you not alway, 

Blame ye not me: for I commaunde you not 

Fortune to truſt, and eke full well ye wot, 

I haue of her no brydle in my fiſt, | 

She renneth looſe, and turneth where ſhe lyſt. 

The rollyngdyſe'in whome your lucke doth ſtande, 
With whoſe vnhappy chaunce ye be ſo wroth, at 
Ye knowe your ſelfe came neuer in myne hande. 

Lo in this ponde be fyſhe and frogges both. 

Caſt in your nette: but be you liefe or lothe, 
Hold you content as fortune lyſt aſſyne: 

For it is your owne fyſhyng and not myne. | 

And though in one chaunce fortune you offend, 
Grudge not there at, but beare a mery face, 

In many an other ſhe ſhall it amende. 

There is no manne ſo farre out of her grace, 
But he ſometyme hath comfort and ſolace: 
Ne none agayne ſo farre foorth in her fauour, 
That is full ſatisfyed with her behauiour. 

Fortune is ſtately, ſolemne, prowde, and hye: 
And rycheſſe geueth, to haue ſeruyce therefore. 

The nedy begger catcheth an haltpeny: 
Some manne à thouſande pounde, ſome leſſe ſome 

. more, RE 
But for all that ſhe kepeth ever in ſtore, 


From 


' From every manne ſome parcell of his wyll, 
That he may pray therfore and ſerve her ſtyll. 
Some manne hath good, but chyldren hath he 
| - . none, p 1134 
Some manne hath both, but he can get none health. 
Some hath al thre, but vp to honours trone, 
Can he not crepe, by no maner of ſtelth. 
To ſome ſhe ſendeth children, ryches, welthe, 
Honour, woorſhyp, and reverence all hys lyfe: 
But yet ſhe pyncheth hym with a ſhrewde wyfe. 
Then for aſmuch as it is fortunes guyſe, 
To graunt to manne all thyng that he wyll axe, 
But as her ſelfe lyſt order and deuyſe, 
Doth euery manne his parte divide and tax, 
J counſayle you eche one truſſe vp your packes, 
And take no thyng at all, or be content, 
With ſuche rewarde as fortune hath you ſent. 
All thynges in this boke that ye thall rede, 
Doe as ye lyſt, there ſhall no manne you bynde, 
Them to beleue, as ſurely as your crede. 
But notwithſtandyng ceries in my mynde, 
I durſt well ſwere, as true as ye ſhall them fynde, 
In euery poynt eche anſwere by and by, 
Ag are the iudgementes of aſtronomye. 


The Deſcripgion of Ricnuaro the thirde. - 
RICHARDE the third ſonne, of whom we 


nowe entreate, was in witte and courage egall 
with either of them, in bodye and proweſſe farre 
vnder them bothe, little of ſtature, ill fetured of 
limmes, croke backed, his left ſhoulder much 
higher than his right, hard fauoured of viſage, and 
ſuch as is in ſtates called warlye, in other menne 
otherwiſe, he was malicious, wrathfull, envious, 
and from afore his birth, euer frowarde. It is for 
trouth reported, that the duches his mother had ſo 
much a doe in her trauaile, that ſhee coulde not 
bee delivered of hym vncutte : and that he came 
into the world with the feete forwarde, as menne 
bee borne outwarde, and (as the fame runneth) alſo 
not vntothed, whither menne of hatred reporte 
aboue the trouthe, or elles that nature chaunged 
her courſe in hys beginninge, whiche in the courſe 


of his lyfe many thinges vanaturallye committed. 


None euill captaine was hee in the warre, as to 
whiche his diſpoſicion was more metely then for 
peaee. Sundrye victories hadde hee, and ſomme- 
time ouerthrowes, but never in defaulte as for his 
owne parſone, either of hardineſſe or polytike order, 
free was hee called of dyſpence, and ſommewhat 
aboue hys power liberall, with large giftes hee get 
him vnſtedfaſte frendeſhippe, for whiche hee was 
- fain to pil and ſpoyle,in other places, and get him 

ſtedfaſt hatred, Hee was cloſe and ſecrete, a deepe 
diſfimuler, lowlye of counteynaunce, arrogant of 
heart, outwardly coumpinable where be inwardely 


— 
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| hated, got letting to kiſſe whome hee thoughte to 


kyll: difpitious and cruell, not for euill will alway 
but ater for ambicion, and either for the ſuretic and 
encreaſe of his eſtate, Frende and foo was muche 
what indifferent, where his aduauntage grew, he 
ſpared no maas deathe, whoſe life withſtoode his 
rang He ſlewe with his owne handes king 
enry the ſixt, being priſoner in the Tower, as 
menne conſtantly ſaye, and that without com- 
maundement or knoweledge of the king, whiche 
woulde vndoubtedly yf he had entended that thinge, 
haue appointed that boocherly office, yo ſome other 
then his owne borne brother. 4 
Somme hoy menne alſo weene, that his drift 
covertly conuiyde, lacked not in helping furth his 
brother of Clarence to his death: whiche hee reſiſted 
openly, howbeit ſomwhat (as menne deme) more 
faintly then he that wer hartely minded to his 
welch. And they that thus deme, think that he 
long time in king Edwardes life, forethought to be 
king in that caſe the king his brother (whoſe life . 
hee looked that evil dyete ſhoulde ſhorten) ſhoulde 
happen to deceaſe (as in dede he did) while his 
children wer yonge. And thei deme, that for thys 
intente he was gladde of his brothers death the 
duke of Clarence, whoſe life muſt nedes haue hin- 
dered hym fo entendynge, whither the ſame duke 
of Clarence hadde kepte him true to his nephew 
the yonge king, or enterpriſed to be kyng him- 
ſelfe. Bot of al this pointe, is there no certaintie, 
and whoſo divineth vppon coniectutes, maye as wel 
ſhote to farre as to ſhort. Howbeit this haue I by 
credible informacion learned, that the ſelſe nighte 
in whiche kynge Edwarde died, one Myſtlebrooke 
longe ere mornynge, came in greate haſte to the 
houſe of one Pottyer dwellyng in Reddecroſſe ſtrete 
without Crepulgate: and when he was with haſtye 
rappyng quickly letten in, hee ſnewed vnto Pottyer 
that kynge Edwarde was departed. By my trouthe 
manne quod Pottyer then wyll my mayſter the duke 
of Glouceſter bee kynge. What cauſe hee hadde ſoo 
to thynke harde it is to ſaye, whyther hee being to- 
ward him, anye thynge knewe that hee ſuche thynge 
purpoſed, or otherwyſe had anye inkelynge thereof: 
ſor hee was not likelye to ſpeake it of noughte. 
But nowe to returne to the courſe of this hyſtorye, 
were it that the duke of Glouceſter hadde of old 
fore minded this concluſion, or was nowe at erſte 
thereunto moued, and putte in hope by the occa- 
ſion of the tender age of the younge princes, his 
nephues (as opportunitye and ly kely hoode of ſpede, 
utteth a manne in courage of that hee neuer en- 
tended) certayn is it that hee contriued theyr de- 
ſtruccion, with the vſurpacion of the regal dig- 
nitye vppon hymſelfe. And for as muche as hee 
well wiſte and holpe to mayntayn, a long continued 
grudge and hearte brennypge betwene the ones 
8 inred 
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kinred and the kinges blood eyther partye endying 
others authoritye, he nowe thought that their de- 
uiſion ſhoulde bee (as it was ir dede) a'fortherlye 
begynnynge to the, purſuite of his intente, and a 
ſure ground for the foundacion of al- his building 

f he might firſte vader the pretext of reuengynge 


of olde diſpleaſure, abuſe the anger and ygnoraunce 


of the tone partie, to the deſtruceion of the tother : 
and then wynne to this' purpoſe as manye as he 
coulde: and thoſe that coulde not be wonne, myght 
be loſte ere they looked therefore. For' of one 
thynge was hee certayne, that if his entente were 
perceived, he ſhold ſoone haue made 
twene the bothe parties, with his owne bloude. 
' Kynge Edwarde in his life, albeit that this diſ- 
cencioh beetwene hys frendes ſomme what yrked 
hym: yet in his good health he ſommewhat the 
leſſe regarded it, becauſe hee thought whatſoever 
buſines ſhoulde falle betwene them, hymlſclfe 
ſhould alwaye bee hable to rule bothe the parties. 
But in his laſt ſickneſſe, when hee received his 
naturall ſtrengthe ſoo ſore enfebled, that hee dyſ- 
payred all recouerye, then hee conſyderynge the 
youthe of his chyldren, albeit hee nothynge leſſe 
miſtruſted then that that happened, yet well for- 
ſeynge that manye harmes myghte growe-by theyr 
debate, whyle the youth of hys children ſhoulde 
Jacke diſcrecion of themſelf, and good counſayle of 
their frendes, of whiche either party ſhold coun- 
ſayle for their owne commodity and rather by plea- 
ſaunte aduyſe too wynne themſelſe fauour, then by 
rofitable aduertiſemente to do the children good, 
e called ſome of them before him that were at 
variaunce, and in eſpecyall the lorde marques Dor- 
ſette the quenes ſonne by her fyrſte houſebande, 
and Richarde the lorde Haſtynges, a noble man, 
than lorde chaumberlayne agayne whome the quene 
Tpecially grudged, for the great fauoure the kyng 
bare hym, and alſo for that ſhee thoughte hym ſe- 
cretelye familyer with the kynge in wanton coum- 
panye. Her kynred alſo bare hym fore, as well 
for that the kynge hadde made hym captayne of 
Calyce (whiche office the lorde Ryuers, brother to 
the quene, claimed of the kinges former promyſe) 
as for diverſe other great giſtes whiche hee receyued, 
that they loked for. When theſe lordes with di- 
uerſe other of bothe the parties were comme in 
preſence, the kynge liftinge vppe himſelfe and 
vnderſette with pillowes, as it is reported on this 
wyſe ſayd vnto them, My lordes, my dere kinſ- 
menne and alies, in what plighte I lye you ſee, and 
I feele. By whiche the leſſe whyle I looke to 
Jyue with you, the more depelye am I moved to 
Care in what caſe I leave you, for ſuch as I leauve 
you, ſuche bee my children lyke to fynde you. 
Whiche if they ſhoulde (that Godde forbydde) 


fynde you at yaryaunce, myght happe to fall them- 
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peace bee 
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ſelfe at warre ere their diſcrecion woulde ſerve to 
ſette you at peace. Ye ſee their youthe, of whiche 
I recken the onely ſuretie to reſte in youre con- 
cord. For it ſuffiſeth not al you laue them, 
yf eche of you hate other. If they ver menne, 
your faithfulneſſe happelye woulde ſuffiſe. But 
childehood-muſt be maintained by mens authoritye, 
and ſlipper youth vnderpropped with elder coun- 
ſayle, which neither they can haue, but ye geue it 
nor ye geue it, yf ye gree not. For wher eche la- 
boureth to breake that the other maketh, and for 
hatred of eche of others parſon, impugneth eche 
others counſayle, there muſt it nedes bee long ere 
anye good concluſion goe forwarde. And alſo 
while either partye laboureth to be chiefe, flattery 
ſhall have more place then plaine and faithfull ad- 
uyſe, of whyche muſte needes enſue the euyll bring- 
ing vppe of the prynce, whoſe mynd in tender 
youth infect, ſhal redily fal to miſchief and riot, and 
drawe down with this noble relme to ruine: but if 
grace turn him to wiſdom, which if God ſend, 
then thei that by euill menes before pleaſed him 
beſt, ſhal after fall fartheſt out of fauour, ſo that 
euer at length euill driftes dreue to nought, and 
good plain wayes proſper. Great variaunce hath 
ther long bene betwene you, not alway for great 
cauſes. Sometime a thing right wel intended, our 
miſconſtruccion turneth vnto worſe or a {mal dif- 
pleaſure done vs, eyther our owne affeccion or euil 
tongues agreueth. But this wote I well ye neuer 
had ſo great cauſe of hatred, as ye have of loue. 
That we be al men, that we be chriſten men, this 
ſhall I leaue for prechers to tel you (and yet I wote 
nere whither any prechers wordes ought more to 
moue you, then his that is by and by gooying to 
the place that thei all preache of.) But this ſhal I 
deſire you to remember, that the one parte of you 
is of my bloode, the other of myne alies, and eche 
of yow with other, eyther of kindred or affinitie, 
whiche ſpirytuall kynred of affynyty, if the ſacra- 
mentes of Chriſtes churche, beare that weyghte 
with vs that woulde Godde thei did, ſhoulde no 
leſſe moue vs to charitye, then the reſpecte of 
fleſhlye conſanguinitye. Oure Lorde forbydde, that 
you loue together the worſe, for the ſelfe cauſe that 
you ought to love the better. And yet that hap- 
peneth, And no where fynde wee fo deadlye de- 
bate, as amonge them, whyche by nature and lawe 
moſte oughte to agree together. Suche a peſtilente 
ſerpente is ambicion and deſyre of vaine glorye and 
ſoueraintye, whiche amonge ſtates where he once 
entreth crepeth foorth ſo farre, tyll with deuiſion 

and, variaunce hee turneth all to miſchiefe. Firſte 
longing to be nexte the beſt, afterwarde egall with 
the beſte, and at laſte chiefe and aboue the beſte. 
Of which immoderate appetice of woorſhip; and 


thereby of debate and diſfencion what loſſe, what 
forowe, 
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ſorowe, what trouble hathe within theſe ſewe yeares 
growen in this realme, I praye Godde as wel for- 


as wee wel remember. 

Whiche thinges yf I coulde as wel haue foreſene, 
as I have with my more payne then pleaſure proved, 
by Goddes bleſſed Ladie (that was ever his othe) 
] woulde neuer haue won the courteſye of mennes 
knees, with the loſſe of ſoo many heades. But ſithen 
thynges paſſed cannot be gaine called, muche oughte 
wee the more beware, by what occaſion we haue 
taken ſoo greate hurte afore, that we eſteſoones fall 
not in that occaſion agayne, Nowe be thoſe griefes 
paſſed, and all is (Godde be thanked) quiete, and 
likelie righte wel to proſper in wealthfull peace 
vnder youre coſeyns my children, if Godde ſende 
them life and you Jouve, Of whiche twoo thinges, 
the leſſe loſſe wer they by whome thoughe Godde 
dydde hys pleaſure, yet ſhoulde the realme alway 
finde kinges and peraduenture as good kinges. But 
yf you among youre ſelfe in a childes reygne fall at 
debate, many a good man ſhall periſh and happely 
he to, and ye to, ere thys land finde peace again. 
Wherfore in theſe laſte wordes that euer I looke to 
ſpeake with you: I exhort you and require you al, 
for the loue that you haue euer borne to me, for 
the loue that I haue euer borne to you, for the loue 
that our Lord beareth to vs all, from this time for- 
warde, all grieues forgotten, eche of you loue 
other. Whiche I verelye truſte you will, if ye any 
thing earthly regard, either Godde or your king, 
affmitie or kinred, this realme, your owne coun- 
trey, or your owne ſurety. And therewithal the 
king no longer enduring to fitte vp, laide him 
down on his right ſide, his face towarde them: and 
none was there preſent that coulde refrain from 
weping. But the lordes recomforting him with as 
good wordes as they could, and anſwering for the 
time as thei thought to ſtand with his pleaſure, 
there in his preſence (as by their wordes appered) 
eche forgaue other, and ioyned their hands toge- 
ther, when (as it after appeared by their dedes) 
their hearts wer far a ſonder. As fone as the king 
was departed, the noble prince his ſonne drew to- 
ward London, which at the time of his deceaſe. 
kept his houſhold at Ludlow in Wales. Which 
countrey being far of from the law and recourſe to 
iuſtice, was begon to be farre oute of good wyll 
and waxen wild, robbers and riuers walking at li- 
bertie vncorrected. And for this encheaſon the 
prince was in the life of his father ſente thither, to 


the ende that the authoritie of his preſence ſhould 


refraine evill diſpoſed parſons fro the boldnes of 
their formar outerages, to the gouernaunce and or- 
dering of this yong prince at his ſending thyther, 
was there appointed Sir Anthony Woduile lord 
Rivers and brother vnto the quene, a right ho- 


nourable man, as valiaunte of hande as politike in 
Vol. I. | 


counſale. Adioyned wer there vnto him other of 
the ſame partie, and in effect every one as he was 
nereſt of kin vnto the quene, ſo was planted nexc 
about the prince. That drifte by the quene not 
vnwiſely deviſed, whereby her bloode mighte of 
youth be rooted in the princes fauour, the duke of 
Glouceſter turned vnto their deſtruccion, and vpon 
that grounde ſet the foundacion of all his vnhappy 
building. For whom ſoeuer he perceived, either 
at variance with them, or bearing himſelf their fauor, 
hee brake vnto them, ſom by mouth, ſom by 
writing or ſecret meſſengers, that it neyther was 
reaſon nor in any wiſe to be ſuffered, that the yon 

king their maſter and kinſmanne, ſhoold bee in the 
handes and cuſtodye of his mothers kinred, ſe- 
queſtred in maner from theyr compani and at- 
tendance, of which eueri one ought him as faith- 
ful ſeruice as they, and manye of them far more 
honorable part of kin then his mothers ſide: 
whoſe blood (quod he) ſaving the kinges pleaſure, 
was ful vametely to be matched with his: whiche 
nowe to be as who ſay remoued from the kyng, 
and the leſſe noble to be left aboute him, is (quod 
he) neither honorable to hys mageſtie, nor vato 
vs, and alſo to his grace no ſurety to haue the 
mightieſt of his frendes from him, and vnto vs no 
little ieopardy, to ſuffer our welproued euil willers, 
to grow in ouergret authoritie with the prince in 
youth, namely which is lighte of beliefe and fone 
perſwaded. Ye remember I trow king Edward 
himſelf, albeit he was a manne of age and of dit- 
crecion, yet was he in manye thynges ruled by the 
bende, more then ſtode either with his honour, or 
our profite, or with the commoditie of any manne 
els, except onely the immoderate aduauncement of 
them ſelſe. Whiche whither they ſorer thirſted 
after their owne weale, or our woe, it wer harde I 
wene to geſſe. And if ſome folkes frendſhip had 
not holden better place with the king, then any re- 
ſpect of kinred, thei might peraduenture eaſily 
haue be trapped and brought to confuſion ſomme 
of vs ere this. Why not as eaſily as they haue 
done ſome other alreadye, as neere of his royal 
bloode as we. But our Lord hath wrought his wil, 
and thanke be to his grace that peril is paſte, Howe 
be it as great 1s growing, yf wee ſuffer this yonge 
kyng in oure enemyes hande, whiche without his 


wyttyng, might abuſe the name of his commaun- 


dement, to ani of our vndoing, which thyng God 
and good prouiſion forbyd, Of which good pro- 
uiſion none of vs hath any thing the leſſe nede, for 
the Jate made attonemente, in whiche the kinges 
pleaſure hadde more place then the parties willes. 
Nor none of vs I beleue is ſo vnwyſe, ouerſone to 
truſte a newe frende made of an olde foe, or to 
think that an hoverly kindnes, ſodainely contract in 
one houre continued, yet ſcant a fortnight, ſhold 
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be deper ſetled in their ſtomackes: then a long 


accuſtomed malice many yeres rooted. 


With theſe wordes and writynges and ſuche other, 
the duke of Glouceſter ſone ſet a fyre, them that 
were of themſelf ethe to kindle, and in eſpeciall 
twayne, Edwarde duke of Buckingham, and Rich- 
arde lorde Haſtinges and chaumberlayn, both men 
of honour and of great power. The tone by longe 
ſueceſſion from his anceſtrie, the tother by his office 
and the kinges fauor, - Theſe two not bearing eche 
to other ſo muche loue, as hatred bothe vnto the 
quenes parte: in this poynte accorded together 
wyth the duke of Glouceſter, that they wolde 
vtterlye amoue fro the kinges companye, all his 
mothers frendes, vnder the name of their enemyes. 
Vpon this concluded, the duke of Glouceſter vnder- 
ſtandyng, that the lordes whiche at that tyme were 
aboute the kyng, entended to bryng him vppe to 
his coronacion, accoumpanied with ſuche power of 
theyr frendes, that it ſhoulde bee harde for hym to 
brynge his purpoſe to paſſe, without the gathering 
and great aſſemble of people and in maner of open 
warre, whereof the ende he wiſte was doubtous, 
and in which the kyng being on their ſide, his part 


| ſhould haue the face and name of a rebellion: he 
ſecretly therefore by diuers meanes, cauſed the 


quene to be perſwaded and brought in the mynd, 
that it neither wer nede, and alſo ſhold be jeopard- 
ous, the king to come vp ſtrong. For where as 
nowe euery lorde loued other, and none other thing 
ſtudyed vppon, but aboute the coronacion and ho- 
noure of the king: if the lordes of her kinred 
ſhold aſſemble in the kinges name muche people, 
thei ſhould geue the lordes atwixte whome and 
them hadde bene ſommetvme debare, to feare and 
ſuſpecte, leſte they ſhovlde gather thys people, not 
for the kynges ſauegarde whome no manne em- 
pugned, but for theyr deſtruccion, hauying more 
regarde to their old variaunce, than their newe at- 
tonement. For whiche cauſe thei ſhoulde aſſemble 
on the other partie muche people agayne for their 


defence, whoſe power ſhe wylte wel farre ſtretched. 


And thus ſhould a! the realme fall on a rore. And 
of al the hurte that therof ſhould enſue, which was 
likely not to be litle, and the molt harme there like 
to fal wher ſhe la ſt would, al the worlde woulde 
put her and her kinred in the wyght, and ſay that 
thei had vnwyſelye and vatrewlye alſo, broken the 
amitie and peace that the kyng her huſband fo pru- 
dentelye made, betwene hys, kinne and hers in his 
death bed, and whiche the other party faithfully 


Obſerucd. 


The quene being in this wiſe perſwaded, ſuche 
woorde ſent vato her ſonne, and vnto her brother 
being aboute the kynge, and over that the duke of 
Glouceiter hymſelfe and other lordes the chiefe of 
hys bende, wrote vnto the kynge 100 reuerentlye, 
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and to the queenes frendes there ſoo louyngelye, 
that they nothynge earthelye myſtruſtynge, broughte 
the kynge vppe 1n greate haſte, not in good ſpede, 
with a ſober coumpanye. Nowe was the king in 
his waye to London gone, from Northampton, 
when theſe dukes of Glouceſter and Buckyngham 
came thither, Where remained behynd, the lorde 
Ryvers the kynges vncle, entendyng on the mo- 
rowe to folow the kynge, and bee with him at 
Stonye Statford miles thence, earely or 


hee departed. So was there made that nyghte 


muche frendely chere betwene theſe dukes and the 
lorde Rivers a great while, But incontinente after 
that they were oppenlye with greate courteſye de- 
parted, and the lorde Rivers lodged, the dukes 
ſecretelye with a fewe of their moſte priuye frendes, 
ſette them downe in counſayle, wherin they ſpent a 
great parte of the nyght. And at their riſinge in the 
dawnyng of the day, thei ſent about privily to their 
ſeruantes in the innes and lodgynges about, geuinge 
them commaundemente to make them ſelfe ſhortely 
readye, for their lordes wer to horſebackward. 
Vppon whiche meſſages, manye of their folke were 
attendaunt, when manye of the lorde Riuers ſer- 
uantes were vnreadye. Nowe hadde theſe dukes 
taken alſo into their cuſtodye the kayes of the inne, 
that none ſhoulde paſſe foorth without theyr li- 
cence. 

And over this in the hyghe waye toward Stonye 
Stratforde where the kynge laye, they hadde bee- 
{towed certayne of theyr folke, that ſhoulde ſende 
backe agayne, and compell to retourne, anye manne 
that were ten oute of Northampton toward 
Stonye Stratforde, tyll they ſhould geue other 
lycence. For as muche as the dukes themſelfe en- 
tended for the ſhewe of theire dylygence, to bee the 
fy:ſte that ſhoulde that daye attende vppon the 
kynges highneſſe oute of that towne: thus bare 
they folke in hande. But when the lord Ryuers 
vnderſtode the gates cloſed, and the wayes on euerye 
ſide beſette, neyther hys ſeruauntes nor hymſelf ſut- 
fered to go oute, parceiuyng well fo greate a thyng 
without his knowledge not begun for novughte, 
comparyng this maner preſent with this laſt nightes 
chere, in ſo few houres ſo gret a chaunge marueyl- 
ouſlye miſliked. How be it ſithe hee coulde not 
geat awaye, and keepe himlelfe cloſe, hee woulde 
not, leſte he ſhoulde ſeeme co hyde himſelfe for 
ſome ſecret feare of hys owne faulte, whereof he 
ſaw no ſuch cauſe in hym ſelf: he determined vppon 
the ſuretie of his own conſcience, to goe boldelye 
to them, and inquire what thys matter myghte 
meane. Whome as ſoone as they ſawe, they be- 
ganne to quarrell with hym, and ſaye, that hee in- 
tended to ſette diſtaunce beetweene the kynge and 
them, and to brynge them to confuſton, but it 


ſhoulde not lye in hys power. And when hee be- 
| ganne 


ganne (as hee was a very well ſpoken manne) in 
goodly wiſe to excuſe himſelf, they taryed not the 

ende of his aunſwere, but ſhortely tooke him and 
putte him in warde, and that done, foorthwyth 
wente to horſebacke, and tooke the waye to Stonye 
Stratforde, Where they founde the kinge with his 
companie readye to leape on horſebacke, and departe 
forwarde, to leaue that lodging for them, becauſe it 
was to ſfreighte for bothe coumpanies. And as 
ſone as they came in his, preſence, they lighte 
adowne with all their companie aboute them. To 


whome the duke of Buckingham ſaide, goe afore 


gentlemenne and yeomen, kepe youre, rowmes, 
And thus in goodly arraye, thei came to the kinge, 
and on theire knees in very humble wiſe, ſalued his 
grace; whiche receyued them in very 1oyous and 
amiable maner, nothinge earthlye knowing nor 
miſtruſtinge as yet, But even by and by in his 
preſence, they piked a quarrell to the lorde Richarde 
Graye, the kynges other brother by his mother, 
ſayinge that hee with the lorde marques his brother 
and the lorde Rivers his vncle, hadde coumpaſſed 
to rule the kinge and the realme, and to ſette vari- 
aunce among the ſtates, and to ſubdewe and de- 
ſtroye the noble blood of the realm. Toward the 
accoumpliſhinge whereof, they ſayde that the lorde 
Marques hadde entered into the Tower of London, 
and thence taken out the kinges treaſor, and ſent 
menne to the ſea, All whiche thinge theſe dukes 
wiſte well were done for good purpoſes and neceſſari 
by the whole counſaile at London, ſauing that 
ſommewhat thei muſt ſai. Vnto whiche woordes, 
the king aunſwered, what my brother Marques hath 
done I cannot faite. But in good faith I dare well 
aunſwere for myne vncle Rivers and my brother 
here, that thei be innocent of any ſuch matters. 
Ye my liege quod the duke of Buckingham thei 
haue kepte theire dealing in theſe matters farre fro 
the knowledge of your goud grace, And foorth- 
with thei arreſted the lord Richarde and Sir Thomas 
Waughan knighte, in the Kinges preſence, and 
broughte the king and all backe vnto Northampton, 
where they tooke againe further counſaile. And 
there they ſent awaie from the kinge whom it pleaſed 
them, and ſette newe ſeruantes aboute him, ſuche as 
lyked better them than him. At whiche dealinge 
hee wepte and was nothing contente, but it booted 
not. And at dyner the duke of Glouceſter ſente a 
diſhe from his owne tableto che lord Riuers, prayinge 
him to be of good chere, all ſhould be well inough. 
And he thanked the duke, and prayed the meſſenger 
to beare it to his nephewe the lorde Richard with 
the ſame meſſage for his comfort, who he thought 
had more nede of coumfort, as one to whom ſuch 
aduerſitie was ſtraunge, But himſelf had been al 
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his dayes in vre therewith ; and therfore coulde 
beare it the better. But for al this coumfortable 
courteſye of the duke of Glouceſter he ſent the 
lorde Rivers and the lorde Richarde with Sir Tho- 
mas Vaughan into the Northe countrey into divers 
places to priſon, and afterward al to Pomfrait, 
where they were in concluſion beheaded, 7% 
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A letter written with a cole by Sir THomas More to 
hys doughter maiſtres MAR GARET Royer, with- 
in a whyle after he was priſoner in the Towre. 


M YNE own good dovughter, our Lorde be 
thanked I am in good helthe of bodye, and 

in good quiet of minde : and of all worldly thynges I 

no more deſyer then I have. I beſeche hym make 

you all mery in the hope of heauen. And ſuch 

thynges as I ſomewhat longed to talke with you all, 

concerning the worlde to come, our Lorde put theim 

into your myndes, as I truſte he dothe and better to | 

by hys holy ſpirite; who bleſſe you and preſerue * 

you all. Written wyth a cole by your tender louing 

father, who in hys pore prayers forgetteth none of 

you all nor your babes, nor your nurſes, nor your 

good huſbandes, nor your good huſbandes ſhrewde 

wyues, nor your fathers ſhrewde wyfe neither, nor 

our other frendes. And thus fare ye hartely well 

for lacke of paper. 


— > CCI IR — — — — —— 


Tnouas Monk, knight. 


Two ſhort Ballettes which Sir THnouas Mort made 
for hys paſtime while he was priſoner in the 
Tower of London. of 


Lzwys the loſt lover, 


EY flatering fortune, loke thou never ſo favre, -. 
Or never ſo pleſantly begin to ſmile, 

As though thou wouldſt my ruine all repayre, 

During my life thou ſhalt not me begile. 

Truft ſhall I God, to entre in a while, 

Hys hauen or heauen ſure and vniforme, 

Euer after thy calme, loke I for a ſtorme. 


Dar the dycer. 


LO NG was I lady Luke your frruing man, 
And now haue loſt agayne all that I gat, 

Wherfore whan J thinke on you nowe and than, 

And in my mynde remeraber this and that, 

Ye may not blame me though I beſhrew your cat, 


But in fayth I bleſſe you agayne a thouſand times, 


For lending me now ſome lay ſure to make rymes. 


At the ſame time with Sir Thomas More lived 
Skelton, the poet laureate ef Henry VIII. from whoſe 


[&]2 works 


* 


has fallen into my hands. 


works it ſeems proper to inſert a few ſtanzas, 
though he cannot be ſaid to have attained great 


elegance of language. 


The Prologue to the Bouge of Courte. 


1 Autumpne when the ſonne in vyrgyne 
By radyante hete enryped hath our corne, 
When Luna full of mutabylyte 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of out pole artyke, ſmylynge half in a ſcorne 
At our ſoly and our vnſtedfaſtneſſe 
The time whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 
I callynge to mynde the greate auctoryte 
Of poetes olde, whiche full craftely 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke ſubtylly 
With fresſhe vtteraunce full ſentencyouſly | 
Dyuerſe in ſtyle ſome ſpared not vyce to wryte 
Some of mortalitie nobly did endyte 
Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 
May never dye, but euermore endure 
J was fore moved to a forſe the ſame 
But ignoraunce full ſoone dyd me dyſcure 
And ſhewed that in this arte I was not ſure. 
For to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle 
Aduyſynge me my penne awaye to pulle 
And not to wryte, for he ſo wyll atteyne 
Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 
His heed maye be harde, bur feble is brayne 
Yet have I knowen ſuche er this 
But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys 
That clymmeth hyer than he may fotinge haue 
What and he ſlyde downe, who ſhall him ſaue? 
Thus vp and downe my mynde was drawen and 
caſt 
That I ne wyſte what to do was beſte 
So ſore enwered that I was at the laſte 
Enforſed to flepe, and for to take ſome reſte 
And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte 
At Harwyche porte ſlumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoſtes houſe called powers keye. 


Of the wits that flouriſhed in the reign of 
Henry VIII. none has been more frequently cele- 
brated than the earl of Surry; and this hiſtory would 
therefore have been imperfect without ſome ſpeci- 
mens of his works, which yet it is not eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh from thoſe of Sir Thomas Wyat and others, 
with which they are confounded in the edition that 
The three firſt are, I 
believe, Surry's; the reſt, being of the ſame age, 
are ſelected, ſome as examples of different mea- 
ſures, and one as the oldeſt compoſition which I 
have found in blank verſe, 
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Deſcription of Spring, wherein eche thing renewes, 
| fave only the lover, * 


THE ſoote ſeaſon that bud, and bloom fourth 
bringes, 

With grene hath cladde the hyll, and eke the vale, 

The Nightingall with fethers new ſhe ſinges; 

The turtle to her mate hath told the tale: 

Somer is come, for every ſpray now ſpringes, 

The hart hath hunge hys olde head on the pale, 

The bucke in brake his winter coate he flynges; 

The fiſhes flete with newe repayred ſcale: 

The adder all her ſlough away ſhe flynges, 

The ſwift ſwallow purſueth the flyes ſmalle, 

The buſy bee her honey how ſhe mynges; 

Winter is worne that was the floures bale, 

And thus I fee among theſe pleaſant thynges 

Eche care decayes, and yet my ſorrow ſprynges. 


Deſcripcion of the reſtleſs eſtate of a lover. 


W HE N youth had led me half the race, 

That Cupides ſcourge had made me runne; 
I looked back to meet the place, | 
From whence my weary courfe begunne: 

And then I ſaw howe my deſyre 
Miſguiding me had led the waye, 

Myne eyne to greedy of theyre hyre, 
Had made me loſe a better prey. 

For when in ſighes I ſpent the day, 

And could not cloake my grief with game; 
The boyling ſmoke dyd ſtill bewray, | 
The preſent heat of ſecret flame: 

And when ſalt teares do bayne my breaſt, 
Where love his pleaſent traynes hath ſown, 
Her beauty hath the fruytes oppreſt, 

Ere that the buddes were ſpronge and blowne, 

And when myne eyen dyd till purſue, 
The flying chaſe of theyre requeſt; | 
Theyre greedy looks dyd oft renew, 

The hydden wounde within my breſte. 
When every loke theſe cheekes might Rayne, 
From dedly pale to glowing red; 
By outward ſignes appeared playne, 
To her for helpe my hart was fled, 
But all to late Love learneth me, 
To paynt all kynd of Colours new; 
To blynd theyre eyes that elſe ſhould ſee 
My ſpeckled chekes with Cupids hew. 

And now. the covert breſt I clame, 
That worſhipt Cupide ſecretely; 

And nouriſhed hys ſacred flame, 
From wheace no blairing ſparks do flye. 


Deſcripcion 


Deſcripcion of the fickle Affections, Pangs, and 
5 Sleightes of Love. | 


8 IcH wayward wayes hath Love, that moſt part 
in diſcord 

Our willes do ſtand, whereby our hartes but ſel- 
dom do accord: 

Decyte is hys delighte, and to begyle and mocke 

The ſimple hartes which he doth ſtrike with fro- 
ward divers ſtroke. 

He cauſeth th' one to rage with golden burning 
darte. 

And doth alay with Leaden cold, again the others 

Whoſe * of burning fyre and eaſy ſparkes of 

ame, 

In balance of unequal weyght he pondereth by ame 

From eaſye ford where I myghte wade and paſs full 
well, 


He me withdrawes and doth me drive, into a depe 
dark hell: 

And me witholdes where I am calde and offred place, 

And willes me that my mortal foe I do beſeke of 
Grace; ; 

He lettes me to purſue a conqueſt welnere wonne 

To follow where my paynes were loſt, ere that my 
ſute begunne. 

So by this means I know how ſoon a hart may turne 

From warre to peace, from truce to ſtryſe, and ſo 

agayne returne. 

I know how to content my ſelf in others luſt, 

Of little — unto my ſelf to weave a webbe of 
tru 

And how to hyde my harmes with ſole dyſſembling 
chere, 

Whan in my face the painted thoughtes would out- 
wardly appeare. ; 

I know how that the bloud forſakes the face for 

dtred, 

And how by ſhame it ſtaynes agayne the Chekes 
with flamyng red: 

I know under the Grene, the Serpent how he lurkes: 

The hammer of the reſtleſs forge I wote eke how it 
workes. 

I know and con by roate the tale that I woulde tell 

But ofte the woordes come fourth awrye of him that 
loveth well. 

I know in heate and colde the Lover how he ſhakes, 

In ſynging how he doth complayne, in ſleeping how 

e wakes 

To languiſh without ache, ſickeleſſe for to conſume, 

A I” thynges for to devyſe, reſolvynge of his 
ume; 


And als = he lyſte to ſee his Ladyes Grace full 
ore 


_ Such pleaſures as delyght his Eye, do not his * 
reſtore. 


- 
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I know to ſeke the tracte of my deſyred foe, 
And fere ” fynde that I do ſeek, bay chiefly this I 
now, 

That Lovers muſt transfourme into the thyoge be- 
loved, 

And live (alas! who would believe?) with "forite 
from Lyfe removed. 

I knowe in harty ſighes and laughters of the ſpleene, 

At once to chaunge my ſtate, my will, and eke my 
colour clene. 

I knowe how to deceyve my ſelf wythe others helpe, 

And how the Lyon chaſtiſed is, by beatynge of the 
whelpe. 


In ſtandynge nere the fyre, I know how that I freaſe 7 


Farre of I burne, in bothe I waſte, and ſo my Lyfe 
J leeſe. 

I know how Love doth rage upon a yeylding mynde, 

How ſmalle a nete may take and maſe a harte of 
gentle kynde: 

Or elſe with ſeldom ſwete to ſeaſon hepes of gall, 


| Revived with a glympſe of Grace old ſorrowes to 


let fall. 

The hidden traynes I know, and ſecret ſnares of 
Love, 

How ſoone a loke will prynte a thoughte that never 
may remove. 


The lypper ſtate I know, the ſodein turnes from 


welthe 


The doubtfull hope, the certaine wooe, and ſure 


a helthe. 


A praiſe of his ladie. 
GEVE place you ladies and be gone, 


Boaſt not your ſelves at all, 

For here at hande approcheth one, 
W hoſe face will ſtayne you all. 

The vertue of her lively lookes 
Excels the precious ſtone, 
I wiſhe to have none other bookes 
To reade or look upon. 

In eche of her two chriſtall eyes, 
Smyleth a naked boy; 
It would you all in * ſuffiſe 
To ſee that lampe of joye. 

I think nature hath loſt the moulde, 
Where ſhe her ſhape did take; 
Or elſe I doubte if nature coulde 
So fayre a creature make. 

She may be well comparde 
Unto the Phenix kinde, 
Whole like was never ſeene or heard, 
That any man can fynde. 

In lyfe ſhe is Diana chaſt 
In trouth Penelopey, 
In woord and eke in dede edfaſt 3 
What will you more to ſay; 
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If all the world were ſoughte ſo farre, 
Who could finde ſuche a wight, 
Her beauty twinkleth lyke a ſtarre 
Within the froſty night. 


The Lover refuſed of his love, embraceth vertue. 


M Y youthfull yeres are paſt, 
My joyfull dayes are gone, 
My lyfe it may not laſt, 
My grave and I am one. 
My Myrth and joyes are fled, 
And I a Man in wo, 
Deſirous to be ded, 
My miſchefe to forgo. 
I burne and am a colde, 
I freeſe amyddes the fyer, 
1 ſee ſhe doth witholde 
That is my honeſt deſyre. 
I ſee my helpe at hande, 
I ſee my lyfe allo, 
I ſee where ſhe doth ſtande 
That is my deadly fo. 
I ſee how ſhe doth fee, * 
And yet ſhe wil be blynde, 
I ſee in helpyng me, 
She ſekes and wil not fynde. 
I ſee how ſhe doth wrye, 
When I begynne to mone, 
I ſee when I come nye, 
How fayne ſhe would be gone, 
I ſee what will ye more, 
She wil me gladly kill, 
And you ſhall ſee therfore 
That ſhe ſhall have her will. 
I cannot live with ſtones, 
It is too hard a foode, 
I wil be dead at ones 
To do my Lady good, 


The death of ZOROAS, an Egiptian aſtronomer, 
in the firſt fight that Alexander had with the 


Perſians. 


OW clattring armes, now raging broyls of warre, 
Gan paſle the noys of dredfull trumpetts clang, 

Shrowded with ſhafis, the heaven with cluude of 
dartes, 

Covered the ayre. Againſt full fatted bulles, 

As forced kyndled yre the lyons keene, 

W hole greedy gutts the gnawing hunger prickes; 

So Macedons againſt the Perſians fare, 

Now corpſes hyde the purpuride ſoy le with blood; 

Large ftaughter on eche fide, but Perſes more, 

Moyſt fieldes bebled, theyr heartes and numbers 
bate, | 

Fainted while they gave backe, and fall ro flighte, 
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The litening Macedon by ſwordes, by gleaves, 
By bandes and troupes of footemen, with his garde, 
Speedes to Dary, but hym his mereſt kyn, 

Oxate praſerves with horſemen on a plumpe 


Before his carr, that none his charge ſhovld give. 


Here grunts, here groans, eche where ſtrong youth 
is ſpent: 

Shaking her bloudy hands, Bellone among 

The Perſes ſoweth ail kind of cruel death: 

With throte yrent he roares, he lyeth along 

His entrailes with a launce through gryded quyte, 

Hym ſmytes the club, hym woundes farre ſtryking 
bowe, | : 

And hym the ling, and him the ſhining ſword; 

He dyeth, he 1s all dead, he pantes, he reſtes, 

Right over ſtoode in ſnowwhite armour brave, 

The Memphite Zoroas, a cunnyng clarke, 

To whom the heaven lay open as his booke; 

And in celeſtiall bodies he could tell 

The moving meeting light, aſpect, eclips, 

And influence, and conſtellations all ; 

What earthly chaunces would betyde, what yere, 

Of plenty ſtorde, what ſigne forewarned death, 

How winter gendreth ſnow, what temperature, 

In the prime tyde doth ſeaſon well the foyle, 

Why ſummer burnes, why autumne hath ripe grapes, 

Whither the circle quadrate may become, 

Whether our tunes heavens harmony can yelde 

Of four begyns among themſclves how great 

Proportion is; what ſway the erryng lightes 

Doth ſend in courſe gayne that fyrſt movyng heaven; 

What grees one from another diſtance be, 

What ſtarr doth lett the hurtfull fyre to rage, 

Or him more mylde what oppoſition makes, 

W hat fyre doth qualifye Mavorſes fyre, 

What houſe eche one doth ſeeke, what plannett 
raignes 

Within this heaven ſphere, nor that ſmall thynges 

I ipeake, whole heaven he cloſeth in his hreſt. 

This ſage then in the ſtarres hath ſpyed the fates 

Threatned him death without delay, and, ſich, 

He ſaw he could not fatall order chaunge, 

Foreward he preſt in battayle, that he might 

Mete with the rulers of the Macedons, 

Of his right hand deſirous to be ſlain, 

Tt he bouldeſt borne, and worthielt in che feilde; 

And as a wight, now wery of his lyfe, , 

And ſeking death, in ſyrſt front of his rage, 

Comes deſperately to Alexanders face, 

At him with dartes one after other throwes, 


With reckleſſe wordes and clamour him provokes, 


And ſayth, Nectanaks baſtard ſnameſull ſtayne 
Of mothers bed, why loſeſt thou thy ſtrokes, 
Cowardes among, Turn thee to me, in caſe 
Manhood there be ſo much left in thy heart, 
Come fight with me, that on my helmet weare 

' | Apollo's 
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Apollo's laurell both for learninges laude, 

And eke for martiall praife, that in my ſhielde 

The ſeven fold Sophie of Minerve contein, 

A match more mete, Syr King, then any here, 

The noble prince amoved takes ruth upon | 

The wilfull wight, and with ſoft wordes ayen, 

O monſtrous man (quoth he) what ſo thou art, 

I pray thee live, ne do not with thy death 

This lodge of Lore, the Muſes manſion marre; 

That treaſure houſe this hand ſhall never ſpoyle, 

My ſword ſhall never bruiſe that ſkillful brayne, 

Long gather'd heapes of ſcience ſone to ſpill; 

O how fayre fruites may you to mortall men 

From Wiſdoms garden give; how many may 

By you the wiſer and the better prove: 

W hat error, what mad moode, what frenzy thee 

Perſwades to be downe, ſent to depe Averne, 

Where no artes flouriſh, nor no knowledge vailes 

For all theſe ſawes. When thus the ſovereign 
ſaid, | 

Alighted Zoroas with ſword unſheathed, 

The careleſs king there ſmoate above the greve, 

At th' opening of his quiſhes wounded him, 

So that the blood down trailed on the ground: 

The Macedon perceiving hurt, gan gnaſhe, 

But yet his mynde he bent in any wiſe | 

Hym to forbeare, ſett ſpurrs unto his ſtede, 

And turnde away, leſt anger of his ſmarte 

Should cauſe revenger hand deale balefull blowes. 

But of the Macedonian chieftaines knights, 

One Meleager could not bear this ſight, 

But ran upon the ſaid Egyptian rude, 

And cutt him in both knees: he fell to ground, 

Wherewith a whole rout came of fouldiours 
ſterne, | 

And all in pieces hewed the ſely ſeg, 

But happely the ſoule fled to the ſtarres, 

Where, under him, he hath full ſight of all, 

Whereat he gazed here with reaching looke. 

The Perſians waild ſuch ſapience to forgoe, 

The very ſone the Macedonians wiſht 

He would have lived, king Alexander ſelſe 

Demde him a man unmete to dye at all; 

Who wonne like praiſe for conqueſt of his Yre, 

As for oute men in field that day ſubdued, 

Who princes taught how to diſcerne a man, 

That in his head ſo rare a jewel beares, 

But over all thoſe ſame Camenes, thoſe ſame, 

Divine Camenes, whoſe honour he procurde, 

As tender parent doth his daughters weale, 

Lamented, and for thankes, all that they can, 

Do cheriſh hym deceaſt, and ſett him free, 

From dark oblivion of devouring death. 
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Barclay wrote about 1550; his chief work is the 
Ship of Fooles, of which the following extract will 
ſhow his ſtyle, | 


Of Mockers and Scorners and falſe Accuſerz. 


O Hg ARTLESs fooles, haſte here to our doctrine, 


Leaue off the wayes of your enormitie, 

Enforce you to my preceptes to encline, 
For here ſhall I ſhewe you good and veritie: 
Encline, and ye finde ſhall great proſperitie, 
Enſuing the doctrine of our fathers olde, 
And godly lawes in yalour worth great golde. 

W ho that will followe the graces manyfolde 
Which are in vertue, ſhall finde auauncement: 


| Wherfore ye fooles that in your ſinne are bolde, 


Enſue ye wiſdome, and leaue your lewde intent, 
Wiſdome is the way of men moſt excellent: 


Therfore haue done, and ſhortly ſpede your pace, 


To quaynt your ſelf and company with grace. 
Learne what is vertue, therin. is great ſolace, 


Learne what is truth, ſadnes and prudence, 


Let grutche be gone, and gravitie purchaſe, 
Forſake your folly and inconvenience, 
Ceaſe to be fooles, and ay to ſve offence, 
Followe ye vertue, chiefe roote of godlynes, 
For it and wiſedome is ground of clenlynes. 
- Wiſedome and vertue two thinges are doubtles, 
W hiche man endueth with honour fpeciall, 
But ſuche heartes as ſlepe in fooliſhnes | 
Knoweth nothing, and will nought know at all: 
But in this little barge in principall 
All fooliſh mockers I purpoſe to repreve, 
Clawe he his backe that feeleth itch or greue. 
Mockers and ſcorners that are harde of beleue, 
With a rough comb here will I clawe and grate, 
To proue if they will from their vice remeue, 
And leave their folly, which cauſeth great debate: 
Suche caytives ſpare neyther poore man nor eſtate, 
And where their ſelfe are moſt worthy deriſion, 
Other men to ſcorne is all their moſt condition. 
Yet are mo fooles of this abuſion, 
Whiche of wiſe men deſpiſeth the doctrine, 
With mowes, mockes, ſcorne, and colluſion, 
Rewarding rebukes for their good diſcipline: 
Shewe to ſuche wiſdome, yet ſhall they not enchne 
Unto the fame, bot ſer nothing therby 
Bot mocke thy doctrine, ſtill or openly, 
So in the worlde it appeareth commonly, 
That who that will a foole rebuke or blame, 
A raocke or mowe ſhall he haue by and by: 
Thus in deriſion haue fooles their ſpeciall game, 
Correct a wiſe man that woulde cichue ill name, 


And fayne woulde learne, and his lewde life amende, 


And to thy wordes he gladly ſhall intende. 
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If by misfortune a rightwiſe man offende, 

He gladly ſuffereth a iuſte correction, 
And him that him teacheth taketh for his frende, 
Him ſelfe putting mekely unto ſubiection, 
Folowing his preceptes and good direction: 

But yf that one a foole rebuke or blame, 

He ſhall his teacher hate, ſlaunder and diffame. 

Howbeit his wordes oft turne to his own ſhame, 
And his owne dartes retourne to him agayne, 

And ſo is he ſore wounded with the ſame, 

And in wo endeth, great miſery and payne. 

It alſo proued full often is certayne, 

That they that on mockers alway their mindes caſt, 
Shall of all other be mocked at the laſt. 

He that goeth right, ſtedfaſt, ſure, and faſt, 
May him well mocke that goeth halting and lame, 
And he that is white may well his ſcornes caſt, 
Agaynſt a man of Inde: but no man ought to blame 
Anothers vice, while he vſeth the ſame. 

Bur who that of ſinne is cleane in dede and thought, 

May him well ſcorne whoſe living is ſtarke nought. 

The ſcornes of Naball full dere ſhould haue been 
bought, | 

If Abigayl his wife diſcrete and ſage, 

Had not by kindnes right crafty meanes ſought, 

The wrath of Dauid to temper and aſſwage. 

Hath not two beares in their fury and rage 

Two and fortie children rent and torne, 

For they the prophete Helyſeus did ſcorne. 

So might they curſe the time that they were borne, 

- For their mocking of this prophete divine: 

So many other of this ſort often mourne 

For their lewde mockes, -and fall into ruine. 
Thus is it foly for wiſe men to encline, 

To this lewde flocke of fooles, for fee thou ſhall 
Them moſte ſcorning that are moſt bad of all. 


The Lenuoy of Barclay to the fooles. 


Ye mocking fooles that in ſcorne ſet your ioy, 
Proudly deſpiſing Gods punition: TS 
Take ye example by Cham the ſonne of Noy, 
Which laughed his father vnto deriſion, 
Which him after curſed for his tranſgreſſion, 
And made him ſeruaunt to all his lyne and ſtocke. 
So ſhall ye caytifs at the concluſion, 

Since ye are nought, and other ſcorne and mocke. 


Thus have I deduced the Engliſh language from 
the age of Alfred to that of Eliſabeth; in ſome parts 
imperfectly for want of materials; but I hope, at 
leaſt, in ſuch a manner that its progreſs may be 
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About the year 1553 wrote Dr. }il/on, a man 
celebrated for the politeneſs of his ſtyle, and the 
extent of his knowledge: what was the ſtate of our 
language in his time, the following may be of uſe 
to ſhow. | | 


PRonunciation is an apte orderinge bothe of the 


voyce, countenaunce, and all the whole bodye, 
accordynge to the worthines of ſuche woordes and 
mater as by ſpeache are declared, The  vſe 
hereof is ſuche for anye one that liketh to haue 
prayſe for tellynge his tale in open aſſemblie, that 
having a good tongue, and a comelye countenaunce, 
he ſhal be thought to paſſe all other that haue the 
like vtteraunce: thoughe they haue muche better 


learning. The tongue geueth a certayne grace to 


euerye matter, and beautifieth the cauſe in like 
maner, as a ſwete ſoundynge lute muche ſetteth 
forthe a meane deuiſed ballade, Or as the ſounde 
of a good inſtrumente ſtyrreth the hearers, and 
moueth much delite, ſo a cleare ſoundyng voice 
comforteth muche our deintie eares, with muche 
ſwete melodie, and cauſeth vs to allowe the matter 
rather for the reporters ſake, then the reporter for 
the matters ſake. Demoſthenes therfore, that fa- 
mouſe oratour, beyng aſked what was the chiefeſt 
point in al oratorie, gaue the chiefe and onely 
praiſe to Pronunciation; being demaunded,. what 
was the ſeconde, and the thirde, he ſtill made 
anſwere, Pronunciation, and would make none 
other aunſwere, till they lefte aſkyng, declaryng 
hereby that arte without vtteraunce can dooe no- 
thyng, vtteraunce without arte can dooe right 
muche, And no doubte that man is in outwarde 
appearaunce halfe a good clarke, that hath a cleane 
tongue, and a comely geſture of his body. Æſchines 
lykwyſe beyng banniſhed his countrie through De- 
moſthenes, when he had redde to the Rhodians his 
own oration, and Demoſthenes aunſwere thereunto, 
by force whereof he was banniſhed, and all they 
marueiled muche at the excellencie of. the ſame: 
then (q d Eſchines) you would have marueiled 
muche more if you had heard hymſelfe ſpeak it. 
Thus beyng caſt in miſerie and banniſhed for euer, 
he could not but geue ſuche greate reporte of his 
deadly and mortal ennemy. 


[ 


eaſily traced, and the gradations obſerved, by which 
it advanced from its firſt rudeneſs to its preſent 
elegance. | 


A GRAM- 


A 


* 


E N GLI S H 


* 
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'RAMMAR, which is the art of ng words properly, ' 
| compriſes four parts; Orthography, Etymology, Syntax, 
and Proſody. 

In this diviſion and order of the parts of grammar I follow the common gram- 
marians, without inquiring whether a fitter diftribution might not be found. Ex- | 
perience has long ſhown this method to be ſo diſtinct as to obviate confuſion, and 
ſo comprehenſive as to prevent any inconyenient omiſſions. I likewiſe uſe the 
terms already received, and already underſtood, though perhaps others more pro- 
per might ſ ometimes be invented. Sylburgius, and other innovators, whoſe new 
terms have ſunk their learning into neglect, have left ſufficient warning againſt the 
trifling ambition of teaching arts in a new language. 


OrTHOGRAPHY is the art of combining letters into ſyllables, and 
ſyllables into words. It therefore teaches previouſly the form and 
— of letters. | 


The letters of the Engliſh language are, 
Italick. Old Engliſh. Name. 


a a a 


Roman. ö 


— nn FAO o©sr 9 


1 (or ja 
8 ae, 
a 
el 
em 
en 
0 
ber | 
cue 
ar 
eſs 
tee 
1 (or va 
v conſonant, 
double « 


ex 


wy ; 

zed, more 
commonly called 
izzard or uzzard, | 


that is; / hard. 
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To theſe may be added certain combinations of letters univer- 
ay uſed in pany as &, ſt, fl, ſl, ſb, Mk, A, ſſ, fi, M, fi, fn, 
An e 


„or and „and. &, ft, fl, fl, ſo, fſh G, Sr hs , , 
ec an al AASLABARS 


Our letters are commonly reckoned twenty- 


let , becauſe anciently i and J, a3 
well as u and v, were expreſſed by the ſame character; but as thoſe letters, which 
had alway: different powers, have now different forms, our alphabet may be pro- 
perly ſaid to conſiſt of twenty-fix letters, | 

None of the ſmall conſonants have a double form, except . 3 of which / is 
uſed in the beginning and middle, and f at the end. 


Vowels are five, az e, i, O, U. 

Such is the number generally received; but for i it is the prac- 
tice to write y in the end of words, as thy, holy; before i, as from 
die, dying; from beautify, beautifying; in the words ſays, days, eyes; 
and in words derived from the Greek, and written originally with 
vy as ſyſtem, cr, ſympathy, ovuravuz. 

For u we often write «v after a vowel, to make a diphthong ; as 
raw, grew, view, vow, flowing, lowneſs. 

The ſounds of all the letters are various. 


In treating on the letters, I ſhall not, like ſome other grammarians, 

into the original of their form, as an antiquarian; nor into their formation and 
prolation by the organs of ſpeech, as a mechanick, anatomift, or phyſiologiſt ; 
nor into the properties and gradation of ſounds, or the elegance or harſhneſs of 
particular combinations, as a wiiter of univerſal and tranſcendental grammar. I 
conſider the Engliſh alphabet only as it is Engliſh; and even in this narrow diſqui.- 
fition I follow the example of former grammarians, perhaps with more reverence 
than judgment, becauſe by writing in Engliſh I ſuppoſe my reader already ac- 
quainted with the Engliſh language, and conſequently able to pronounce the let- 
ters, of which I teach the pronunciation; and becauſe of ſounds in general it may 
be obſerved, that words are unable to deſcribe them. An account therefore of the 
primitive and ſimple letters is uſeleſs almoit alike to thoſe who know their ſound, 
and thoſe who know it not. BY: 


Of VOWELS. 


A. 


A has three ſounds, the ſlender, open, and broad. 
A lender is found in moſt words, as face, mane; and in words 
ending in ation, as creation, ſalvation, generation. 
The a lender is the r Engliſh 4, called very juſtly b jus, in hi 
. a pc — 0 44. as — . + i — N 


the open « and the e. The French have a ſimilar found in the word pais, and in 
their e maſculine, 


rather, — fancy, glaſs. 
A broad reſembles the @ of the German; as al, wall, call. 
Many words pronounced with a broad were anciently written with an, as faulty 
mault ; and we till ſay fault, vault. This was probably the Saxon found, for 
| $. i; 


— — 
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The ſhort a Yr to the a open, as graſs. 
The long a, if prolonged bye at the end of the word, is always 
ſlender, as graze, fame. 

A forms a diphthong only with i or y, and u or w. Ai or ay, 
as in plain, wain, gay, clay, has only the ſound of the long and 
ſlender a, and differs not in the pronunciation from plane, wane. 

Au or aw has the ſound of the German a, as raw, naughty. . 

Ale is ſometimes found in Latin words not completely naturalized or aſſimilated, 
= is no Engliſh diphthong; and is more prope: ly expreſſed by ſingle e, as Ceſar, 

neass : 


a E. 
E is the letter that occurs moſt frequently in the Engliſh language. 


E p long, as in ſcene; or ſhort, as in c#[ar, ſeparate, celebrate, 
men, then. : 2 | 

It is always ſhort before a double conſonant, or two conſonants, 
as in vx, perplexity, relint, medlar, reptile, ſerpent, cellar, ceſſation, 
Hing, #11, felling, debt. 
E is always mute at the end of a word, except in monoſyllables 
that have no other vowel, as the; or 2 names, as Penelope, 
Phebe, Derbe; being uſed to modify the foregoing conſonant, as 


fince, once, hedge, oblige ; or to lenghten the preceding vowel, as ban, | 


bane; clin, cane; pin, pine; tun, tine; rib, robe; pip, popes firs 
fire; cir, care; tib, tube. | 


Almoſt all words which now terminate in conſonadtts/ended anciently in e, - as 
year, yeare ; wildneſs, wildneſſe ; which e probably had the force of the French e 


feminine, and conſtituted a ſyllable with its aſſociate conſonant; for, in old edi- | 


tions, words are ſometimes divided thus, clea-re, fel- le, knowled-ge. This e was 


been long wholly mute. Camden in his Remains calls it the filent e. 


It does not always lengthen the foregoing vowel, as give, Ive, 


It has ſometimes. in the end of 'words u found obſcure, and 


2 perceptible, as open, ſbapen, ſhotten, thiftle, participle, 


This faintneſs of ſound is found when e ſeparates a mute from a liquid, as in rot- 
ten ; or follows a mute and liquid as in cattle, 

E forms a diphthong with a, as near; with i, as deign, receive; 
and with u or , as new, flew. 

Ea ſounds like e long, as mean; or like ee, as dear, clear, near. 

Zi is ſounded like e long, NG JE 

£u ſounds as u long and ſoft. ; 

E, a, u, are combined in beauty and its derivatives, but have only 
the ſound of u. 

E may be ſaid to form a diphthong by reduplication, as agree, 


ſleeping. 


Zo is fourd in yeomen, where it is ſounded as e ſhort 3 and in people, where it is 
pronounced like ee. ö 


I. 
I has a ſound, long, as fine; and ſhort, as fin. 


That is eminently obſervable in i, which may be likewiſe remarked in other let. 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 
„ eee e eee pronunciation; as maun | 


1 


perhaps for a time vocal or ſilent in poetry, as convenience required; but it has | 


ters, that the ſhort ſound is not the long ſound contracted, but a ſound wholly dif- 


ferent. 


The long ſound in monoſyllables is always marked by the e 


final, as thin, thine. 
J is often ſounded before r as a ſhort u; as flirt, firſt, ſhirt. 
It forms a diphthong only with e, as field, 
ſounded as the 
frend. 


open 1. 


O. 


O is lon 7 as bone, obedient, corroding ; or ſhort, as Blick, Inòcl, 
oblique, Ill. | 


eld, which is 
uble er; except friend, which is ſounded as 


1 is joined with eu in Iieu, and c in view; which triphthongs are ſounded as the 


letters, we might want wi 


Women is pronounced wimen. 
The ſhort o has ſometimes the ſound of a cloſe 1, as fon, come, 


O coaleſces into a diphthong with a, as moan, groan, approach ; 
oa has the ſound of o long. | 


O is united to e in ſome words derived from Greek, as economy z but oe being 
not an Engliſh diphthong, they are better Mitten as they are ſounded with only e, 


| economy » a 


With i, as oi, ſoil, moil, noiſome. 


This coalition of letters ſeems to unite the ſounds of the two letters as for as two 
ſounds can be united without being deſtroyed, and therefore approaches more near- 
ly than any combination in our tongue o the notion of a diphthong. 


With o, as boot, hoot, cooler; oo has the ſound of the Italian u. 

With « or , as our, power, flower; but in ſome words has only 
the ſound of » long, as in ſoul, bowl, ſow, grow. 'Theſe different 
ſounds are uſed to diſtinguiſh different ſignifications; as bow, an 
inſtrument for ſhooting ; | Aon a depreſſion of the head: ſow, the ſhe 
of a boar; ſow, to ſcatter ſeed; bowl, an orbicular body; bowl, a 
wooden vellel. | 

Ou is ſometimes pronounced like o ſoft, as court ; ſometimes like 
o ſhort, as cough; ſometimes like u cloſe, as could; or u open, as 
rough, tough ; which uſe only can teach. 


Ou is frequently uſed in the laſt ſyllable of words which in Latin end in or, and 
are made Engliſh, as Hemm, labour, fawour, from bonor, labor, favor. 
Some late innovators have rejected the u, without confidering that the laſt ſyl- 


-| lable gives the ſound neither of or nor ur, but a- ſound between them, if not com- 


pounded of both; beſides that they are probably derived to us from the French 
nouns in eur, as bonneur, favcur. 


An 
| - 1.” 
Uis long in aſe, confifion; or ſhort, as d, conciiſion. | 
It coaleſces with a, e, i, o; but has rather in theſe combinations 


the force of the , as gueff, gueſt, quit, quite, languiſh; ſometimes in 
ui the i loſes its ſound, of, Faves. It foros nga mute before a, 


e, i, y, as guard, gueſt, guiſe, buy. 
is followed by e in virtue, but the e has no ſound. | 

Ue is ſometimes mute at the end of a word, in imitation of the French, as pro 
rogue, ſynagogue, plague, wague, harangue. ne 


V. 


Y is a vowel, which, as Qu. obſerves of one of the Roman 

thout inconvenience, but that we have 
it. It ſupplies the root of i in the end of words, as thy; before 
an i, as dying; and is commonly retained in derivative words 
where it was part of a diphthong in the primitive; as deflroy, de- 
eee 5 betray, betrayed, betrayer; pray, prayer ; ſay, fayer ; day, 

ays. | | 

Y being the Saxon vowel y, which was commonly uſed where i is now put, 0c- 


curs very frequently in all old books, | 
GSN RAT RuLss. 
A vowel in the beginning or middle ſyllable, before two conſo- 


nants, is commonly ſhort, as dppòrtunity. | 
In monoſyllables a ſingle vowel before a fingle conſonant is ſhort, 

as „lag, frog. | 5 
Mary is pronounced as if it were wrote manny. 


'Of CONSONANTS. 
B. 
B has one unvaried ſound, ſuch as it obtains in other lan- 


ges. ; 
vt is mute in debt, debtor, ſubtle, doubt, lamb, limb, dumb, thumb, 
climb, comb, womb, 5 ! 


It is uſed before / and 7, as blach, brown, 


C. 


« m i : " B 
3 — 
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E N S LIS 


C. 


has before e and i the ſound of /; as ſincerely, centrick, century, 
_ ciſtern, city, ficcity ; before 7 0, 2 ſounds like , as 
calm, concavity, copper, incorporate, curioſity, concupiſcence. | 


C might be omitted in the language without loſs, fince one of its ſounds might be | 


ſupplied by /, and the other by I, but that it preſerves to the eye the etymology of 
words, as face from facies, captive from captivus. 972 

Ch has a ſound which is analyzed into iſh, as church, chin, crutch. 
It is the ſame ſound which the Italians give to the c ſimple before 
i and e, as citia, cerro. — 

Ch is ſounded like 4 in words derived from the Greek, as chy- 
mi 2 choler. Arch is commonly ſounded ark before a vowel, 
as Archangel; and with the Engliſh ſound of ch before a conſonant, 
as archbiſhop. pate, xf 


Ch, in ſome.French words not yet aflimilated, ſounds like ſb, as machine, 


haiſe. N 
p 4 having no determinate ſound, according to Engliſh orthography, never ends 
a word ; th refore we write ſtick, block, which were originally ficke, blocke, in 
ſuch words. C is now mute. ; ; 
It is uſed before / and r, as clock, croſs, 


D. 


Is uniform in its ſound, as death, diligent. 
It is uſed before ry as draw, drofs ; and Wy, a3 dell, 


F. 8 


F, though having a name beginning with a vowel, is numbered 
by the grammarians among the ſemivowels ; 7 has this qualit 
4. mute, that it is commodiouſly ſounded before a liquid, as 4 
fy, freckle. It has an unvariable ſound, except that of is ſome- 
times ſpoken nearly as ov. 


| 6. 
G has two ſounds; one hard, as in gay, go, gun; the other ſoft, 


as in gem, giant. 

At the end of a word it is always hard, ring, ſnug, ſong, frog. 

Before e and i the ſound is uncertain. 

G before e is ſoft, as gem, generation, except in gear, geld, 
geeſe, get, gewgaw, and derivatives from words ending in g, as 
ſinging, flronger, and generally before er at the end of words, as 

ers 

G is mute before n, as gnaſb, fo 


n, foreign. 

G before i is hard, as give, excqpt in giant, gigantich, gibbet, gibe, 
giblets, Giles, gill, gilliflower, gin, ginger, gingle, to which may be 
added Egypt and gyp/ey. © 


Gb, in the beginning of a word, has the ſound of the hard g, as 


ghoſtly; in the middle and ſometimes at the end, it is quite ſilent, as 
though, right, ſought, ſpoken tho, rite, * 
It has often at the end the ſound of 7, as laugh, whence laughter 
retains the ſame ſound in the middle; cough, trough, ſough, tough, 
_ enough, ſlough. i | n 


It is not to be doubted, but that in the original pronunciation gb had 


the force of a conſonant deeply guttural, which is ſtill continued IA the 


Scotch 
G is uſed before h, J, and r. 


H. 


H is a note of aſpiration, and ſhows that the following vowel 


muſt be pronounced with a ſtrong emiſſion of breath, as hat, 


* 


horſe. 5 
tt ſeldom begins any but the firſt ſyllable, in which it is always 
ſounded with a full breath, except in heir, herb, hoftler, honour, 
; humble, honeſt 7 humour 5 and their erivatives. 


It ſometimes begins middle or final ſyllables in words compounded, as b/ockbead ; | 


or derived from the Latin, as comprebended. * 


, 


TON G U E. 
J. 


F conſonant ſounds uniformly like the ſoft g, and is therefore 
a letter uſeleſs, except in — 
| Juice . 


ogy» as ejaculation, jeſter, jocund, 

| K. 1 

K has the ſound of hard c, and is uſed before e and i, where, 

according to Engliſh analogy, c would be ſoft, as © x king, ſhirt, 
2 


feeptich, for ſo it ſhould be written, not ſceptich, beca is ſounded 
like /, as in ſcene. | 


It is uſed before u, as knel/, knot, but totally loſes its ſound in modern pronunci- 
ation. x 


& is never doubled; but c is uſed before it to ſhorten the vowel 
by a double conſonant, as cdc#le, pickle. 


1 
L has in Engliſh the * liquid ſound as in other languages. 


The cuſtom is to double the / at the end of monoſyllables, 28 kill, will, full. 
Theſe words were originally written kille, wille, Hulle; and when the e firſt grew 
filent and was afterward omitted, the // was retained, to give force, according to 
the analogy of our language, to the foregoing vowel. | 


L is ſometimes mute, as in c halves, calves, could, would, 
ſhould, pſalm, tall, ſalmon, Ae e eee ee 
The Saxons, who delighted in guttural ſounds, ſometimes aſpirated the / at the 


beginning of words, as hlap, a loaf, or bread; hlapond, a lord; but this pronun- 
ciation is now diſuſed. 


Le at the end of words is pronounced like a weak el, in which 
the e is almoſt mute, as table, ſhuttle, 


Ws | 
M has always the ſame ſound, as murmur, monumental. - 


N. 


NW has always the ſame ſound, ag noble, manners. 
N is ſometimes mute after m, as damn, condemn, hymn. 


P. 
P has always the ſame ſound, which the Welſh and Germans 


confound with 6. | 
P is ſometimes mute, as in pſalm, and between m and t, as 


" 
b is uſed for f in words derived from the Greek, ? | 
philanthropy, Phil. f 4 as, 


Q 
9, as in other languages, is always followed by u, and has a 
ſound which our Saxon anceſtors well expreſſed by cp, c, as gua- 


drant, queen, equeſtrian, quilt, inquiry, quire, quotidian. Qu is never 
followed by u. 


Nu is ſometimes ſounded, in words derived from the French, like 
L, as conquer, liquor, riſque, chequer. | 
. , R. 
R has the ſame rough ſnarling ſound as in other tongues, 
The Saxons uſed often to put þ before it, as before / at the beginning of 


words. 


Rh is uſed in words derived from the Greek, as h ö 
rbeum, rheumatich, rlyme. 3 3 Y » myrrhine, catarrbeus, 


Re, at the end of ſome words derived from the 

1s pronounced like a weak er, as theatre, ſepulchre. 
N 8. : 

S has a hiſſing ſound, as fbilation, Mer. 

A fingle s ſeldom ends any word; except in the third perſon of 


FP? grocvs ; and the plurals of nouns, as trees, buſbes, diftreſſes ; 
8 2 | 


Latin or French, 


* 


verbs, a 
the pronouns 
this, 


eee eee tr I = — 


2K 


* — - 
* 3 
—— — 


Aripe, fo 


cho 


this, bis, ours, yourt, us; the adverb thut; and words derived from Latin, as rebus, 
lus; the cloſe being always either in ſe, as bouſe, berſe, or in fr, as 57, dreſs, 
Ul er, anciently graſſy baſe Fw 

& ſingle, at the end of words, has a groſſer found, like that of 
2, as trees, eyes; except this, thus, us, rebus, ſurplus. * 

It ſounds like 2 * ion, if a vowel goes before it, as intruſſon; 
and like /, if it follows a conſonant, as converſion. 

It ſounds like z before e mute, as reſuſe, and before y final, as 
roſy; and in thoſe words boſom, deſire, wiſdom, priſon, priſoner, 
preſent, preſent, damſel, caſement. | e 

It is the peculiar quality of /, that it may be ſounded before all conſonants, ex- 
cept x and , in which fis compriſed, x being only &s, and z a hard or 
groſs . This / is therefore termed by grammarians ſux poteftatis lit era; the 
reaſon of which the learned Dr. Clarke erroneouſly ſuppoſed to be, that in 
ſome words it might be doubled at pleaſure, Thus we find in ſeveral lan- 

uages : 
0 — * ſdegno, Hdd, ſfavellare, e vy, ſgombrare, ſgranare, ſhake, 
Humber, ſmell, ſuipe, ſpaces ſplendour, ſpring, ſqueeze, ſhrew, flep, ſtrength, flrumen, 


entura, ſeoel 


S 1s mute in de, Mund, demeſne, viſcount. 


T. 


T has its cuſtomary ſound, as take, temptation. 

Ti before a vowel has the ſound of f, as ſalvation, except an 
goes before, as queſtion; excepting likewiſe derivatives from words 
ending in ty, as mighty, mightier. ; ; ; 

' has two ſounds; the one ſoft, as thus, whether; the other 
hard, as thing, think. The ſound-1s ſoft in theſe words, then, thence, 
and here, with their derivatives and compounds; and in that, theſe, 
thou, thee, thy, thine, their, they, this, thoſe, them, though, thus, aud in 
all words between two vowels, as father, whether; and betwęen r 
and a vowel, as burthen. 5 

In other words it is hard, as thick, thunder, faith, faithful. 
Where it is ſoftened at the end of a word, an e ſilent mult be add- 


_ - 


ed, as breath, breathe; cloth, clothe. © 


V. 
has a ſound of near affinity to that of f, vain, vanity. 


From 7, in the Illandick alphabet, v is only diſtinguiſhed by a diacritical 
point. 


W... 


Of ev, which in diphthongs is often an undoubted vowel, ſome 
grammarians have doubted whether it ever be a conſonant; and not 
rather, as it is called, a double u, or ou, as water may be re- 
ſolved into ouater: but letters of the ſame ſound are always rec- 
koned conſonants in other alphabets : and it may be obſerved, 
that ev follows a vowel without any hiatus or difficulty of utter- 
ance, as froſty winter. | | 
" Wh has a found accounted peculiar to the Engliſh, which the 
Saxons better expreſſed by hp, hw, as what, whence, whiting in 


7, when it follows a conſonant, is a vowel; when it precedes 
either a vowel or a diphthong, is a conſonant, ye, young. Tt is 
t by ſome to be in all cafes a vowel. But it may be ob- 
ſcrved of y as of u, that it follows a vowel without any hiatus, as 
roſy youth. | 

The chief argument by which wv and y appear to be always vowels is, that the 
ſounds which they are ſuppoſed to have, as conſonants, cannot be uttered after a 


vowel, like that of all other conſonants ; thus we ſay, tu, ut; do, odd; but in 
wed, deo, the two ſounds of w have no reſemblance to each other. 
> + N 5 w " * » „ % > AS Wwas » : 


| 


4 


**. A GRAMMAR OF 


— 


þ 


| 


| 


, X. 
X begins no Engliſh word; it has the found of Ir, as axle, e- 
#raneous. 's , =& ON 
Y. 


| 


| and much praQtiſed in grammatical diſquiſitions. 


þ 


* — 


THE - 


2. | 
B ↄ <0", , POO: . 
it bas the ſound, as its 
n a exprę , Le with a cloſer con» 
preſſion of the palate by the tongue, a8 freeze, froze. | 


In orthography J have (uppoſes ws 2 or juſt utterance of words, to 
F art 


| cluded ; orthography being only th f exp ſing eertai ſoungs | rope 
s 


2 K 
mute. 


Moſt of the writers of Engliſh grammar have given long tables of words pro- 
nounced "otherwiſe than they are written, and ſeem not ſufficiently to have 
confidered, that of Engliſh, as of all living tongues, thete is a double pro- 
nunciation, ofie curſory and colloquial, the other regular and ſolemn. The 
curſory pronunciation is always vague” and uncertain, being made different in 
different mouths by negligence; unſkilfulneſs; or affeQation. The ſolemn pro- 
nunciation, though by no means immutable and permanent, is yet alway 
leſs remote from the orthography, and leſs. liable to capricious innovation. 
They have however generally formed their tables according to the curſory 
| ſpeech of thoſe with whom they happened to converſe; and concluding that 
the whole nation combines to vitiate' language in one manner, have often 


characters. 1 have therefore ob ervi 1 | what words an 5 


eſtabliſhed the jargon of the loweſt of the people as the model of ſpeech. 
For pronunciation the beit general rule is, to conſider thoſe as the moſt elegant 


| ſpeakers who deviate leaſt from the written words. 

| There have been many ſchemes offered for the emendation and ſettlement of 
our orthography, which, like that of other nations, being formed by chance, 
or according to the fancy of the earlieſt, writers in rude ages, was a firſt very 
various and uncertain, and is yet ſufficiently irregular, Of theſe reformers 


ſome have endeavoured to accommodate orthography better to the pronunci- 


ation, without conſidering that this is to meaſure by a ſhadow, to take that for 


a model or ſtandard which is changing while they apply it. Others, leſs 


abſurdly indeed, but with equal unlikelihood of ſucceſs, have endeavoured to 


proportion the number of letters to that of ſounds, that every ſound may have 


its own character, and every character a fingle found. Such would be the 
orthography of a new language to be formed by a ſynod of grammarians 
upon principles of ſciente. But who can Hop& to prevail on nations to change 
their practice, and make all their old books uſeleſs? or what advantage would 
a new orthography procure equivalent t6 the confuſion and perplexity of ſuch 
an alteration ? a 


| Some of theſe ſchemes I ſhall however exhibit, which may be uſed according 


di 
to the diverſities of genius, as a guide to reformers, or terrout to intovators. 


One of the firſt who propoſed a ſcheme of regular orthography, was Sir 
Thomas Smith, ſecretary of ſtate to Queen Elizabeth, a man of real learning, 
Had he written the following 
lines according to his ſcheme, they would have appeared thus: 


At length Eraſmus, that great injur'd name, 


The glory of the prieſthood and 


the ſhame, 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barb'rous age, 


| And drove thoſe holy Vandals off the ſtage; 


At lengs Eraſmus, Fat gret ingurd nam, 
ge glori of 8e prefthiid, and Se-zim, 
Stemmd Ye ⁊oild torrent of a bard'rous az, 
And drov $6s holi Vandals off 8e tig, 

After him another mode of writing was offered by Dr, Gill, the celebrated 
maſter of St. Paul's ſchool in London; which I cannot repreſent exactly for 
want of types, but will approach as nearly as I can by means of characters 
now in uſe, ſo as to make it underſtood, exhibiting two ſtanzas of Spencer in the 
reformed orthography. | 1 N 


Spenſer, book iii. canto 5. 
Unthank ful wretch, ſaid he, is this the meed, 


whore only, and ſometimes in wwholeſtme, wh is ſounded like | With which her ſovereign mercy thou doſt quite f 


Thy life ſhe ſaved by her gracious deed ; 
But thou doft ween with vilianous deſpight, 
To blot her honour, and her heav'nly light. 
) Die, rather die, than ſo diſtoyally 
Deem of high deſert, or feem ſo light. 
Fair death it is to ſhun more ſhame; then die. 
N Die, rather die, than ever love diſloyally. 
F But if to love diſloyalty it be, 
Shall I then hate her, that from deathes door 
| Me brought? ah! far be ſuch reproach from me. 
| What can I leſs do, than her love therefore, 
Sith 1 her due reward cannot reftore ? 
; Die, rather die, and dying do her ſerve, 
Dying her ſerve, and ſiving her adore. 
Thy life he gave, thy liſe ſhe doth deſerve; . 
| Die, racher die, than ever from her ſervice ſwerves 


| Vnhankful wrto, ſaid hi, iz Bis 8e mjd, 
| Wih wid her ſoverain merſi Bou duſt quit ? 
| Dj Uf xj ſaved bj her gratius did 

| But Sou duſt wen wih vilanus OR 

| 


u blot her hongr, hahn! 
Dj, rater dj, Ben SA * | 
m of ber bib dezert, or ſjm fo bt. | 
55. geh it iz tu pun mer ram; Fen dj, | 
J raber dj, Zen ever lub difloilalj. 
But if tu lub diſloialtj it bj, 
Sal 1 Sen hit her Sat from dises der 
Mj broubt? ah! far bj ſuↄ ripros from mj · 
Wat kan 1 lis du Ben her luv Berfor, 
ib I ber du reward kanot reſtr? 
I raSer dj, and diig du ber ſerb, 
ä Djig her ſerv, and livig ber ador, 
7 Dj ijf ri 8b, $j hf xj dub dererb; 
Dj, radar dj, Sen ever from her ſervis ſwerb. 


Dr. Gill was foilowed by Charles Butler, a man who did not want an un- 
derſtanding which might hav- qualified bim for better employment. He ſeems 
to have been more ſanguine than his predeceſſors, for he printed his book ac- 
cording to his own ſcheme ;z which the following ſpecimen will make eaſily un- 
gerſtood. 


But whenſoever you have occafion to trouble their patience, or to come 
among them being troubled, jt is better to ſtand upon your guard, than to 
truſt ro their gentleneſs. For the ſafeguard of your face, which they have 
moſt mind unto, provide a purſehood, made of coarſe boultering, to be drawn 
and knit about your collar, which for more ſafety is to be lined againſt the 
eminent parts with woollen cloth, Firſt cut a piece about an inch and a half 
broad, and half a yard long, to reach round by the temples and forehead, from 
one ear to the other; which being ſowed in his place, join unto it two ſhort 
pieces of the ſame breadth under the eyes, for the balls of the cheeks, and then 
ſet another piece about the breadth of a ſhilling againſt the top of the noſe. 
At other times, when they are not angered, a little piece half a quarter broad, to 
cover the eyes and parts about them, may ſerve, though it be in the heat of the 
day. 


Bet penſoever you hay* occaſion to trubble Seir patienc', or to coom among 
em beeing trubled, it is better to ſtand upon your gard, Ban to truſt to Beir 
gentlenes. For 8e ſaf gard of your fac', pio Sey hav* moſt mind? unto, 
provid' à purſehood, mad* of coorſe boultering, to bee drawn and knit about 
your collar, pi> for mor* ſaf'ty is to bee lined againſt 8“ eminent parts wir 
woollen clox. Firſt cut a peec' about an ind and a half broad, and half a yard 
long, to read round by Se temples and for head, from one ear to 8e ; 
pi> being ſowed in bis plac', join unto it two port peeces of the ſam breadr 
under Be eys, for the balls of $e cheeks, and then ſet an oder peec* about 8e 
dreadx of a filling againſt the top © Ye noſe. At over tim's, pen Bey ar 
not angered, a little piec' half a quarter broad, to cover 8e eys and parts about 
them, may ſerve, Yowyg it be in the heat of Ye day. Butler on the Nature and 


Properties of Rees, 1634. 


In the time of Charles I. there was a very prevalent inclination to change 
the orthography z as appears, among other books, in ſuch editions of the 
works of Milton as were publiſhed by bimſelf. Of theſe reformers, every 
man had his own ſcheme; but they agreed in one general defign of accommo- 
dating the letters to the pronunciation, by ejecting ſuch as they thought ſuper- 
fuous. Some of them would have written theſe lines thus: 


— — A]| the erth 
Shall then be paradis, far happier place 
Then this of Eden, and far happier dais. 


Biſhop Wilkins afterward, in his great work of the philoſophical language, 
propoſed. without expeAing to be followed, a regular orthography z. by which the 
Lord's prayer is to be written thus : 


Yer Fadher hvitſh art in heven, halloed bi dhyi nam, dhyi cingdym eym, dhy 
vill bi dyn in erth as it is in heven, &c, 


We have fince had no general reformers; but ſome ingenious men have 
endeavoured to deſerve well of their country, by writing boner and labor for 


beneur and labour, red for read in the preter-tenſe, ſais for ſays, repete for repeat, 


explane for explain, or declame for declaim. Of theſe it may be ſaid, that as they 
have done no good, they have done little harm; both becauſe they have innovated 
\ Hittle, and becauſe few have followed them. | 


The Engliſh language has properly no dialects; the ſtyle of writers has no 
profeſſed diverſity in the uſe of words, or of their flexions, and terminations, 
nor differs but by different degrees of ſkill or care. The oral dition is uniform 
in no ſpacious country, but has leſs variation in England than in moſt other 
nations of equal extent, The language of the northern counties retains many 
- words now out of uſe, but which are commonly of the genuine Tevtonick 
race, and is uttered with a pronunciation which now ſeems harſh and rough, 
but was probably uſed by our anceſtors. The northern ſpeech is thereſore not 
barbarous but obſolete. The ſpeech in the weſtern provinces ſeems to differ from 
the general diction rather by a depraved prgapnciation, than by any ral diflerence 
Which letters would expreſs. | 


| 


ENGLISH TONGUE, 


TYMOLOGY teaches the deduction of one word from an- 
other, and the various modifications by which the ſenſe of 
the ſame word is diverſified; as horſe, horſes; I love, I loved. 


Of the Ax TIE. 
The Engliſh have two articles, as or a, and be. 


An, A. 


A has an indefinite 2 and means one, with ſome 
reference to more; as This is a good book, that is, one among the 
books that are good. He was killed by a ſword, that is, ſome fevord. » 


that are men than one of thoſe that are boys. An army might enter © 
without reſiſtance, that is any army. * 
In the ſenſes in which we uſe à or an in the ſingular, we ſpeak 
in the plural without an article: as, theſe are good books. » 
| I have made an the original article, becauſe it is only the Saxon an, or zny. one, 
applied to a new uſe, as the German ein, and the French wn; the x being cut off 
before a conſonant in the ſpeed of utterance, 2 7 
Grammarians of the laſt age direct, that an ſhould be uſed be- 
fore ; whence it appears that the Engliſh anciently aſpigated 
leſs. An is ſtill uſed before the ſilent &, as, an herb, an honeft tan : 
but otherwiſe a; as, xy - 


A horſe, a horſe, my kingdom for a horſe. SHT car 

An or a can only be joined with a ſingular, the correſpondent: 

plural is the noun without an article; as / wart a pen, I want: 
pens: or with the pronominal adjeQtive ſome, as I want ſome pent. 


TW 
The has a particular and definite fignification. 


The fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


That is, that particular fruit, and this world in which we Foes. 
So, He giveth fodder for the cattle, and green herbs for the ue of mang; 
that is, for thoſe beings that are cattle, and his uſe that is man. 


The is uſed in both numbers. 


I am as free as nature firſt made man, 
Ere the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 
| When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. Dryden.. 


Many words are uſed without articles; as, 


1. Proper names, as John, Alexander, Longinus, Ari 
Feruſalem, Athens, - Koo? man Sy Gop is Le a 33 
2. Abſtract names, as blackneſs, witchcraft, virtue, vice, Beauty, 
uglineſs, love, Batred, anger, good. nature, kindneſs. 
. Words in which nothing but the mere being of any thing js 
implied: This is not beer, but water: this is not brafs, but feed. 


* 
% 


2 
. 
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Of Nouns SUBSTANTIVES. 


The relations of Engliſh nouns to words going before or 
following, are not expreſſed by caſes,. or changes of termination, 
but as in moſt of the other European languages by prepoſitions,, 
\ unleſs we may be ſaid to have. a genitive calc. ; 


Singular. 


Nom. Magiſter, a Maſter, the Mater. 


Gen. Magiſtri, of a Matter, of the Maſter, or Maſters, 
th Maſters,. 

Dat. Magiſtro, to a Mater, 7 the Mafter.. 

Acc. Magiſtrum, a Maiter, tbe Maſter. 

Voc. Magiſter, Maiter, O Maſter, 

Abl. Magiſtro, from a Maſter, from the Maſter. 


Plurals. 


This is a beiter book for a man than a boy, that is, for one © thaſe* | 


— — — 1 —_ 
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dive and plural were longer by a ſyllable than the original word; knitis for knight's, 


Her, 
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0 | Plural. 9 | 
Nom. Magiſtri, Maſters, the Maſters. 
Gen. Magiſtrorum, of Maſters, of the Maſters, 


—_— 


Dat. Magiſtris, to Maſters, to the Maſters. | 
Acc. Magiſtros, Maſters, the Maſters. 
Voc. Magiſtri, Maſters, O Maſters: 


Abl. Magiſtris, from Maſters, from the Maſters. 
Our nouns are therefore only declined thus: 


Maſter, Gen. Maſters. Plur. Maſters. 
Scholar, Gen. Scholars. Plur. Scholars. 

Theſe geaitives are always written with a mark of eliſi an, maſter's, ſcho/ar's, 
according to an opinion long received, that the 's is a contraction of bis, as the 
ſoldier's walour, for the ſoldier his walour : but this cannot be the true original, 
becauſe 's is put to female nouns, Woman's beauty, the Vn gin's delicacy; Haughty 

uno's unrelenting hate; and collective nouns, as Women's paſſions, the rabble's 
inſolence, the muhtitude's folly : in all theſe caſcs it is apparent that bis cannot be 
underſtood, We ſay likewiſe, the foundation's flrength, the diamond's luſtre, the 
winter's ſeverity ; but in theſe caſes his may be = he and bis having for- 
R ** applied to neuters in the place now ſupplied by ir and irs. 

The learned and ſagacious Wallis, to whom every Engliſh grammarian owes a 
tribute of reverence, calls this modification of the noun an adjective poſſeſſive ; 1 
think with no more propriety than he might have applied the ſame to the genitive 
in egyitum decus, Troje oris, or any other Latin genitive. Dr. Lowth, on the other 
part, ſuppoſes the poſſeſſive pronouns mine and thine to be genitive caſes. | 

This termination of the noun ſeems to conſtitute a real genitive, indicating 
poſſeſſion. It is derived to us from thoſe who drclined mis, a ſmith; Gen. 
rmiser, of a ſmith; Plur. mid er, or miar, ſniths; and fo in two other of 
their ſeven declenſions. | 13 | 
It is a further confirmation of this opinion, that in the old poets both the geni- 


in Chaucer ; /eavis for leaves, in Spenſer. 

When a word ends in s, the genitive may be the ſame with the nominative, as 
Venus Temple, 5 
The plural is formed by adding 2, as able, tables; fly, flies ; 

72 3 wood, woods; or es where s could not otherwiſe be 
ounded, as after ch, s, ſb, x, z; after c ſounded like s, and g 
like j; the mute e is vocal before s, as lance, lances; outrage, 
outrages. | | 

The formation of the plural and genitive fingular is the ſame. | 

A few words ſtill make the plural in , as men, women, ox:n, ſtoine, and more 


ancien ſboen. This formation is that which generally prevails in the Tue- 
— Ar 


Words that end in commonly form their plural by ver, as loaf, 
loaves ; calf, calves, : 


1 few, muff, 73 bief, c 7. 
ND 


—— 


$0.beify „ Ney, relief, miſchief, 


Uregular plurals are teerb from tooth, lice from louſe, mice from mouſe, geeſe from | 
. gooſe, ” ane from foot, dice from die, pence from penny, brethren from brother, chil- 
Aren child. 


„ 

Plurals ending in s have for the moſt part no genitives; but we 
ſay, Womens excellencies, and Weigh the mens wits againſt the ladies 
hairs. Pope. | 

Dr Wallis thinks the Lordi“ bouſe may be ſaid for the bauſe of Lords ; but fuch 
phraſes are no' now in uſe; and ſurely an Engliſh ear rebels againſt them. They 
would commonly produce a troubleſome ambiguity, as the Lord's bauſe may be the 
Ne of Lords, or the bouſe of a Lord. Beſides that the ma'k of elifion is improper, 
for in the Lordi bouſe notlung is cut off. | | 

+ Some Engliſh ſubſtantives, like thoſe of many other languages, change their 
termination as they expreſs different ſexes, as prince, princess; actor, actreſt; lion, 
lioneſs ; bero, heroine. To theſe mentioned by Dr. Lowth may be added arbitreſs, 
poeteſe, chaumreſs, ducheſs, tigreſs, gevern ſi, tutreſs, peereſs, authoreſs, traytreſs, 
and perhaps ot ers. Of theſe variable terminations we have only a ſufficient 
number to make us feel our want; for when we ſay of a woman that ſhe is a 
philoſopher, an aftroncmer, a builder, a wea ver, a dancer, we perceive an impro- 
priety m the termination which we cannot avoid; but we can ſay that ſhe is an 
erchitef, a botaniſt, a ſtudent, becauſe theſe terminations have not annexed to them 
the notion of ſex. In words which the neceſſities of life are often requiring, the 
ſex is diſtinguiſhed not by different terminations but by different names, as, a Bull, 
a cow; A borſe, a mare; equus, equa; a coch, a ben; and ſometimes by pronouns 
prefixed, as a he-goat, 4 the goat. | , 

Of AvDjEcTivEes. 


Adjectives in the Engliſh language are wholly indeclinable; 


having neither caſe, gender, nor number, and being added te | 


ſubſtantives in all relations without any change; as a good <voman, / 
good women, of a good woman; a good man, good men, of good 
Men. . 


4” — —— 


fairer, or more fair; faireſt, or moſt fair. 


— — 


* 


| The Compariſon of Adjeftiver. 
The comparative degree of adjectives is formed by adding er, 
the { tive by adding et, to the poſitive; as fair, fairer, faireſt; 
lovely, lovelier, lovelieſf; ſweet, ſweeter, ſweeteſt; low, lower, 
W ; high, higher, zen. | : 
ome words are 2 rly compared; as good, better, beſt; 
bad, worſe, worſl; little, leſs, leaſt; near, nearer, next ; much, 
more, moſl; many (or moe), more (for moer), moſt (for mog); 
late, later, lateſt or laſt. | | | 
Some comparatives form a ſuperlative by adding moſt, as nether, 
nethermoſt; outer, outermoſt; under, undermoſt ; up, upper, upper- 
moſt ; fore, former, foremoſt. 
Me is ſometimes added to a ſubſtantive, as topmoſt, ſouthmoſt. 
Many adjectives do not admit of compariſon by terminations, 
and are only compared by more and moſt, as benevolent, more hene vo- 
lent, moſt benevolent. 
All adjectives may be compared by more and moſt, even when 
they have comparatives and ſuperlatives regularly formed; as fair; 


In adjectives that admit a regular compariſon, the comparat've more is oftener 
uſed than the ſuperlative mt, as more fair is oftener written for fairer, than mo? 
far for faireſt. , 

The compariſon of adjectives is very uncertain; and being much 
regulated by commodiouſneſs of utterance, or agreeableneſs of 
ſound, is not cafily reduced to rules. atk 

Monoſyllables are commonly compared. N r 

Polly ſyllables, or words of more than two ſyllables, are ſeldom 
compared otherwiſe than by more aud moſt, as deplorable, more 
deplorable, moſt deplorable. | 

Diſſyllables are ſeldom compared if they terminate fm, 
as fulſome, toilſome ; in ful, as careful, ſpleenful, dreadful ; in 
ing, as trifling, charming; in ous, as porous; in leſs, as careleſs, 
harmleſs; in ed, as wretched; in id, as candid; in al, as mortal; 
in ent, as recent, fervent; in ain, as certain; in ive, as mifhve; 
in dy, as woody; in fy, as puffy; in ky, as rocky, except lucky ; 
in my, as roomy; in ny, as ſkinny; in py, as ropy, except happy ; 
in ry, as hoary. 


Some comparatives and ſuperlagves are yet found in good writers, formed with. 
out regard to the foregoing rules: but ia a language ſubjected ſo little and ſo lately 
to grammar, ſuch anomalies muſt frequently occur. | 


So ſhady is compared by Milton. 


She in ſbadifft covert hid, 
Tun'd her nocturnal note. Paradiſe Lot, 
And virtuous, ; 
. What ſhe wills to ſay or do, | 
Seems wiſeſt, wirtuouſeft, diſcreeteſt, beſt. Paradiſe Loft, 


So trifling, by * who is indeed of no great authority. 
It is not ſo decorous, in reſpect of God, that he ſhould immediately do 
all the meaneſt and trifling eſt things himſelf, without making uſe of any 


inferior or ſubordinate miniſter, Ray on the Creation. 
Famous, by Milton. 
I thall be nam'd among the famouſeft , . 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn fettivals. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Inventive, by Aſcham. | | | 
Thoſe have the inventiveſt heads for all purpoſes, and roundeſt tongues in 
all matters. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
Mortal, by Bacon. | | 


The mortaleft poiſons practiſed by the Weſt Indians, have ſome mix 


ture of the blood, fat, or fleſh of man. Bacon. 
Natural, by Wotton. 
Iwill now deliver a few of the propereſt and naturalleſt conſiderations 


that belong to this piece, 


Mretcbed, by Jon ſon. 
The cretcheder are the contemners of all helps; ſuch as, preſuming on 
their own naturals, deride diligence, and mock at terms when they under - 


Watton's ArchiteFure. 


| ſand not things. Ben Jonſon. 
Power ful, by Milton. . 
e have ſuſtain'd one day, in doubtful fight, | 
What heav'n's great King hath pozw'rfulleft ro fend _ 
Agaialt us from about his throne, | Paradiſe Loft. 
0 
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EN GLI S H 

The termination in i/> may be accounted in ſome ſort a degree of compariſon, by 
" which the ſignification is din.iniſhed below the poſitive, as black, Hacliſb, or tend- 

ing to blackneſs; ſalt, ſaltiſh, or having a little taſte of ſalt : they therefore admit 

no compariſon. This termiration is ſeldom added but to words expreſſing ſ-nſible 

qualities, nor often to words of above one ſyllable, and is ſcarcely uſed in the folemn 

or ſublime ſiyle. bi 6 * þ 

Of Pronouns. 


Pronouns, in the Engliſh language, are, I, thou, he, with their 
plurals, ewe, ye, they 3 it, who, which, what, whether, whoſoever, 


whatſoever, my, mine, our, ours, thy, thine, your, yours, his, her, hers, |. 


their, theirs, this, that, other, another, the ſame, ſome. 


The pronguns perſonal are irregularly infleQed, 


Singular, Plural. 
* e 1 ö We 
Accuſ. and other 
oblique wy Me Us 
Nom. Thou Ve 
* Oblique. Thee You 


Vu is commonly uſed in modern writers for ye, particularly in the language of 
ceremony, where the ſecond perſon plural is uſed for the ſecond perſon fingular, 
You are my friend. | 


Singular Plural. 
fr Hin Then Applied to maſeulines. 
Gere ; 7 —_ Then] Applied to feminines. 
Gere Its ; Then Applied to neuters or things: 


For it the practice of ancient writers was to uſe he, and for its, 


The poſſeſſive pronouns, like other adjectives, are without caſes 
or change of termination. | 


The poſſeſſive of the firſt perſon is my, mine, our, ours; of the 
ſecond, thy, thine, your, yours ; of the third, from he, his ; from 
he, her and hers; and in the plural their, theirs, for both ſexes. 


Ours, yours, hers, theirs, are uſed when the ſubſtantive preceding is ſeparated 
by a verb, as Theſe are our bocks. Theſe books are ours. Your children excel ours 
in flature, but ours ſurpaſs yours in learning. 

Ours, yours, bers, theirs, notwithſtanding their ſeeming plural termination, are 
applied equally to ſingular and plural ſubſtantives, as This book is ours. Theſe books 
are ours. | 

Mine and thine were formerly uſed before a vowel, as mine amiable lady; which, 
though now diſuſed in proſe, might be till properly continued in poetry: they are 
uſed as ours and yours, and are referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, at thy houle is 
larger than mine, but my garden is more ſ;acious than thine, 


Their and theirs are the poſſeſſives likewiſe of they, when they is | 


the plural of it, and are therefore applied to things. 


Pronouns relative are, who, which, what, whether, whoſoever, 
whatſoever. | 


Sing. and Plur. Sing, and Plur. 
Nom. Who | Nom. Which 
Gen. Whoſe Gen. Of which, or whoſe 


Other oblique caſes. Whom Other oblique caſes. Which. 


Who is now uſed in relation to perſons, and which in relation to things ; but 
they were anciently confounded. At leaſt it was common to ſay, the man which, 
though I remember no example of the thing wwbo. 

Whoſe is rather the poetical than regular genitive of which : 

The fruir 
Of that forbidden tree, whoſe mortal taſte 
Brought death into the world. Milton. 


Whether is only uſed in the riominative and accuſative caſes; und has no plural, 
being applied only to one of the number, commonly to one of two, as Whether of 
theſe is left I know not, Whether ſball I chooſe ® It is now almoſt obſolete. 


What, whether relative or interrogative, is without variation. 
Whoſoever, whatſoever, being compounded of who or what, and 
ſoever, follow the rule of their primitives. 


7 


m4 


: T O N G U E. 
| | Plural, 
This Theſe 


Thoſe 
Other Others 


The plural others is not vſed but when it is referred to a ſubſtantive preceding, 
as ] bave ſent other borſes. I have not ſent the ſame horſes, but others. heh, 


Another, being only an other, has no plural. 

Here, there, and where, joined with certain particles, have a re- 
lative and pronominal uſe. MHereof, herein, hereby, hereafter, here- 
with, thereof, therein, therely, thereupon, therewith, whereof, wherein, 


of that, in that, &c. of which, in which, &c. 

T herefore and auler: fore, which are properly, there for and where 
for, for that, for which, are now reckoned 1 and con- 
tinued in uſe. The reſt ſeem to be paſſing b 
though proper, uſeful, and analogous. Th 
to ſingular and plural antecedents, . 

There are two more words uſed only in conjunction with pro- 
nouns, own and ſelf. 

Oꝛun is added to poſſeſſives, both ſingular and plural, as my own 
hand, our own houſe. It is -r. Þ and implies a ſilent con- 
trariety or oppoſition; as I live in my own houſe, that is, not in a 


ey are referred both 


| hired houſe. This I did with my 6w0n hand, that is, without help, or 


not by proxy. 


to perſonal pronouns, as himſelf, ſelf, —_— It then, ke 
own, expreſles-emphatis. arid oppoſition, as I did this * that is, 
not another ; or it forms a reciprocal pronoun, as We hurt ourſelves 
by vain rage. | | 


Him elf, ſelf themſelves, are ſuppoſed by Wallis to be put, by corruption, for 
bis felf, it” ſelf, their ſelves ; ſo that ſelf is always a ſubſtantive. This ſeems juſtly 
obſerved, for we ſay, He came bim C inſet ſoall de this; where himſelf cannot 


be an accuſative. 
Of the Vers. 


Engliſh verbs are active, as I love; or neuter, as I languiſb. 
J , 5 


Moſt verbs ſignifying action may likewiſe fignify condition or habit, and become 
neuters, as 1 love, I am in love; I ftrike, I am now ſtriking. 


— 


Verbs have only two tenſes infle&ed in their terminations, the 
preſent, and the ſimple preterit ; the other tenſes are compounded 
of the auxiliary be ave, ſhall, will, let, may, can, and the in- 
finite of the active or neuter verb. 
| The paſſive voice is formed by joining the participle preterit to 
the ſubſtantive verb, as I am loved. | | | 


To have. Indicative Mood. 


| Preſent Tenſe. 
Sing. I have; thou haſt; he hath or has; 
Plur. We have; ye have; they have. 


Has is a termination corrupted from hath, but now more frequently uſed both in 
verſe and proſe. 


Simple Preterit. 
Sing. J had; thou hadſt; he had; 
Plur. We had; ye had; they had. 


Sing. J have had; thou haſt had; he has or hath had; 
Plur. We have had; ye have had; they have had. 

: Preterpluperfet. 

Sing. had had; thou hadſt had; he had had; 

Plur. We had had; ye had had; they had had. 


Future. 
Sing. ¶ ſhall have; thou ſhalt have; he ſhall have; 
Plur. We ſhall have; ye ſhall have; they ſhall have. 


Second 


whereby, whereupon, wherewith, which ſignify, of this, in this, &c. 


egrees into neglect, 


Self is added to poſſeſſives, as myſelf, yourſelves ; ta ſome times | 
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Second Future. 
Sing. I will have; thou wilt have; he will have;' | 
Plur. We will have; ye will have; they will have. 


WW 


will. 
erative Mood. 
Sing. Have, or have ** et him have; 
Plur. Let us Laves hve, or have ye ; let them wy 
Conjunctive Mood. 
Preſent. 


Sing. I have; thou have; 1 have; 


Pher Wy have; 9 2 have. 3 
„as in the Indicative, 


Preterit Compound. 
Sing. I have had; thou have had; he have had; 


Pher. Me have had; ye have had; they have had. 


Future. 
Sing. 1 ſhall have; as in the Indieative. 


Second Future. 
Sing. I ſhall have had; thou ſhalt have had; he ſhall have liad; 
Flur. We ſhall ave had; ye ſhall have had; hey ſhall have had. 


Potential. 7 


The form of ſpeaking is expreſſed by may, can, in the 
preſent; and yard could, or in the preterit, joined with 


the infinitive mood of the verb. 


P reſent« 
Sing. I may have; thou mayſt have; he may have; 
Plur. We may have; ye may have; they may have. 


Preterit. 
Sing. 1 might have; thou mightſ have; he might have; 


Plar. We might have; ye might have; they might have. 
Preſent. 

Sing. I can have; thou canſt have; he can have; 

Plur. We can have; ye can have; they can have. 


Preterit. 
ng. could have; thou couldſt have; he could We 
PR. He could have; ye could have; they could have. 


In like manner ſhould is united to the verb. 


There is likewiſe a double Preterit. 
Sing. J ſhould have had; thou ſhouldit have had; he ſhould have 
had; 


Plur. We ſhould WK had ; ye ſhould have had ; they ſhould have 
had. 


In like manner we uſe, / might have had; I could have had, 
De. 
Infnitive Mood. | 
Preſent. To have. Preterit, To have had. 


Participle preſent. Having. Participle priterit. Had. 


Verb Active. To Love. 
Indicative. Preſent. 


PR I love; thou loveſt; he loveth, or loves; 


Plur. We loves ; ye love; they love. 


Preterit ſimple. 
Sing. 1 loved; thou lovedſt; he loved; 
Fur. We loved; ye loved; "they loved. 


— compound. I have loved, &c. 


Future. 1 
Second Future. [ ſhall have loved, Cc. 


| Preſent. To love. 


* 


| Sing. I love; thou love; 


| „ Thad loved, ts. 
Future, 7 batt love, Se. T will love, Ofc. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Love, or love 45 let him love; 
Plur. Let we loves love, or love ye; let them love. 


Conjunctive. Preſent. 
love; * 
Plur. We love; ye love; they love. 


Preterit fimple, as in the Indicative. 
Preterit co I have loved, & Go 
love, Se. 


Potential. 

Preſent. I may or can love, &c. © 

Preterit. I might, could, or ſhould love, Ec. 

Double preterit. I might, could, or ſhould have loved, c. 


Infinitive. g 
Preterit. To have loved. 
e preſent. Loving. Participle paſt. Loved. 
2 aſſive is formed by the addition of the participle preterit 
to the different tenſes of the verb to be, which muſt therefore be 
here exhibited. 


Indicative. - Preſent. 
Siug. Jam; thou art; he is; 
Plur. We are, or be; ye are, or be; they are, or be. 


The plural be is now little in uſe. 

| | | Preterit. | © 
Sing. I was; thou waſt, or wert; he was; 

lur. We were; ye were; they were. 


Wert is properly of the ſubjunctive mood, and ought not to be uſed in the indi- 
cative. 


Preterit compound. I have been, De. 


Preterpluperſect. I had been, c. 
Future. 725 or will be, 2 


Imperative. 
Sing. Be thou; let him be; 
Plur. 1 us be; be ye; let them be. 


Conjunctive. 
Sing. I be; thou beeſt; he be; 
Plur. We be; ye be; they be. 


Preterit. 
Sing. I were; thou wert; he were; 
Plur. We were; ye were; they were. 


Preſent. 


Preterit That I have been, Cc. 
Future. I have been, Oc. 


| Potential. 
I may or can; would, could, or ſhould bez could, would, or ſhould 
have been, Or. 


| Infinitive. 

| Preſent. To be. Preterit. To have been. 

| Participle prefent. Being. Participhe preterit. Having been. 
| Paſſive Voice. Indicative Mood. 

| {am loved, Gr. [was loved, Ge. [have been loved, Qc. 

| naive Mood, 


If I be loved, &;, If 2 loved, c. If 7 ſhall have been 
Potential 


loved, Sc . 


* 


Potential Mood. 


ENGLISH TON GU E. 


There is another manner of uſing the active participle, which gives it a paſ- 


1 may or can be loved, tos. I mi ght, could, or ſhould be — five fignification: as, The grammar is now printing, grammatica jam nunc 


tc. I might, could, or ſhould have been loved, &c. 


f ' Infinitive. | 
Preſent. To be loved. Preterit. To have been loved. 
P articiple . Loved. a 


chartis imprimitur. The braſs is forging, æra excuduntur, This is, in my opi- 
nion, a vitious expreſſion, probably corrupted from a phraſe more pure, but now 
ſomewhat obſolete: The book it a printing, The braſs is a forging ; a being properly 
at, and printing and forging verbal nouns ſignifying alla, according to the ana- 
logy of this language. \ 

The indicative and conjunctive moods are by modern writers frequently con- 
founded, or rather the conjunctive is wholly neglected, when ſome convenience of 


ere is another form of Engliſh verbs in which the infinitive verſification does not invite its revival. Jr is uſed among the purer writers of for- 
2 is joined to the verb do in its vicious inſlections, which are | mer mes after if, though, ere, before, till ot until, whether, except, unleſi, wobat- 


therefore to be learned in this place. 


To Do. 


Indicative. Preſent. 
Sing. I do; thou doſt; he doth; 


Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 


Preterit. 

Sing. I did; thou didſt; he did; 

Plur. We did; ye did; they did. 

Preterit, Nc. I have done, Oc. 1 had done, Oc. 
Future. I ſhall or will do, Oc. 


Imperative. 
Sing. Do thou; let him do; 
Plur. Let us do; do ye; let them do. 


Conjunctive. Preſent. 
Sing. I do; thou do; he &; 
Plur. We do; ye do; they do. 


The reſt are as in the Indicative. 
Infinitive. To do; to have done. 


Participle preſent. Doing. Participle preterit. Done. ; 
Do is ſometimes uſed ſuperfluouſly, as J do love, J did love; 


ſimply for I love, or I loved; but this is conſidered as a vicious 


mode of ſpeech. | | 
It is ſometimes uſed emphatically; as, 


T do love thee, and when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. '  Shakſpeare. 


It is frequently joined with a negative; as J like her, but I 


do not love her; 1 wiſhed him ſucceſs, but did not help him. This, 


by cuſtom at leaſt, appears more eaſy than the other form of 
expreſſing the ſame ſenſe by a negative adverb after the verb, / 


like her, but love her not. 


The Imperative prohibitory is ſeldom applied in the ſecond | to lead, to ſpread, to 


perſon, at leaſt in proſe, without the word do; as Stop him, but 
do not hurt him ; Praiſe beauty, but do not dote on it. . 

Its chief uſe is in interrogative forms of ſpeech, in which it is 
uſed through all the perſons; as Do I live? Doſt thou ſtrike 
me? Do they rebel? Did I complain? Didſt thou love her? Did 
ſhe die? 80 likewiſe in negative interrogations; Do J not yet 
grieve? Did ſhe not die? 

Do and did are thus uſed only for the preſent aud ſimple pre- 

terit. 


There is another manner of conjugating neuter verbs, which, 
when it is uſed, may not impro = denominate them neuter 
þaſjroes, as they are infleted — to the paſſive form by the 
help of the verb jubſtantive 7 be. They anſwer nearly to the 
reciprocal verbs in French; as 

I am riſen, ſurrexi, Latin; Je me ſuis levẽ, French. 

{ was walked out, exieram; Je m'ẽtois promené. 


In like manner we commonly expreſs the preſent tenſe; as, I am going, co. 
| am grieving, dolco. She is dying, i moritur. The tempeſt is raging, furit 
þrocella. J ain purſuing an enemy, heftem inſegugr. So the other tenſes, as, We 


wvore wwalking, kruyxavourr wiginalbyle;, I bave been walking, I had been wwaiking, 
} ſhall or zoll be _ 


Vor. I. 


ſoever, whomſoever, and words of wiſhing ; as, Doubtleſs thou art our father, though 
Abrabam be ignorant of us, and Iſrael acknowledge us not. ; 


| : Of InrtEGuLAR VerBs. | 
| 


The Engliſh verbs were divided by Ben Jonſon into four con- 
jugations, without any reaſon ariſing from the nature of the lan- 
| guage, which has properly but one conjugation, ſuch as has been 
exemplified; from which all deviations are to be conſidered as 
anomalies, which are indeed in our monoſyllable Saxon verhs, 
and the verbs derived from them, very frequent; but almoſt all 


the verbs which have bcen adopted from other languages, follow 
the regular form. 


Our verbs are obſerved by Dr. Wallis to be irregular only in the formation of the 
preterit,. and its participle. Indeed, in the ſcantineſs of our conjugationgs there 
is ſcarcely any other place for irregularity, | 


The firſt irregularity is a flight deviation from the regular 
form, by rapid utterance or poetical contraction: the laſt {ylla- 
ble ed is often joined with the — by ſuppreſſion of e; as he'd 
for loved; after c, ch, ſb, , I, x, and after the conſonants /, th, 
when more ſtrongly pronounced, and ſometimes after m, n, r, if 

xo, by a ſhort vowel, # is uſed in pronunciation, but v. 
eldom in writing, rather than d; 4 ſnatch't, fi/b't, ua I, 


dwePt, ſmel't; for plac' d, ſnateb' d, fiſb'd, wat'd, dwel d, fmePd; 
or placed, ſnaiched, fiſhed, waked, dwelled, ſmelled. | 
hoſe words which terminate in I or u, or p, make their pre- 
terit in t, even in ſolemn language; as crept, felt, dwelt; 
— after x, ed is changed into 7, as vext: this is not con- 
ant. . 

A long vowel is often changed into a ſhort one; thus, Let, 
Slept, wept, crept, ſwept ; from the verbs, to lep, to ſleep, to weepy 
to creep, to ſeeep. | | 
Where d or t go before, the additional letter d or 7, in this 
contracted form, coaleſce into one letter with the radical q or t: 

if # were the radical, they coaleſce into :; but if d were the ra- 
dical, then into d or t, as the one or the other letter may be 
more eaſily pronounced: as read, led, ſpread, ſhed, ſbred, bid, Bid, 
chid, fed, bled, bred, ſped, firid, flid, rid; from the verbs to read, 
d, to ſbread, to bid, to hide, to chide, to 
feed, to bleed, to breed, to ſpeed, to ſtride, to ſlide, to ride. And 
thus caſt, hurt, coſt, burſt, eat, beat, ſweet, ſit, 1 ſmit, worit, 
bit, hit, met, ſbot; from the verbs to caft, to hurt, to cg, to 
burſt, to eat, to beat, to ſweat, to # to quit, to ſmite, to write, 
to bite, to hit, to meet, to ſhoots nd in like manner, /ent, ſent, 
rent, girt; from the verbs to lend, to ſend, to rend, to gird. © 
| The participle preterit or paſlive is often formed in en, in- 
ſtead of ed; as been, talen, given, ſlain, known; from the verbs to 
be, to take, to give, to ſlay, to know. | 

Many Fords have two or more participles, as not only avritten, 
bitten, eaten, beaten, hidden, chidden, ſhotten, choſen, broken ; but 
likewiſe or, bit, eat, beat, hid, chid, ſhot, choſe, broke, are pro- 
miſcuouſly uſed in the participle, from the verbs to <vrite, to bite, 
to eat, to beat, to hide, to chide, to ſhoot, to chooſe, to breat, and 
many ſuch like. 

In the ſame manner ſown, ſbewn, hecun, mown, loaden, lades, 
as well as ſow'd, ſbew'd, hew'd, mot d, loaded, laded, from the 
verbs to ſow, to ſbegu, to how, to mor, to load, or lade. 

Concerning theſe double participles it is difficult to give any 
rule; but he ſhall ſeldom err who remembers, that when a verb 
has a participle diſtin& from its preterit, as <orite, wrote, qurit- 
ten, that diſtinct 3 is more proper and elegant, as The 
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book is written, is better than The book is wrote. Wrote however, 
may be uſed in poetry; at leaſt if we allow any authority to 
poets, who, in the exultation of genius, think themſelves — 
entitled to trample on grammarians. 


There are other anomalies in the preterit. 


1. Vin, ſpin, begin, ſwim, ſtrike, flick, fing, ſling, fling ring, 
wring, ſpring, feng, drink, fink, fbrink, "link, — find, 


bind, grind, wind, both in the preterit imperfe& and -parti- |' 


ciple paſſive, give won, ſpun, begun, ſwum, flruck, fluck, ſung, 
Hung, flung, 42 wrung, 8 —— 77 4 z 
come, run, * bound, ground, wound. And moſt of them are 
alſo forme 

drank, came, ran, and ſome others; but moſt of theſe are now 
obſolete. Some in the participle paſſive likewiſe take en, as 
firicken, ſtruclen, drunken, — 


2. Fight, teach, reach, feet, beſe:ch, catch, buy, bring, think, 
work, make fought, taught, raught, ſought, beſought, caught, bought, 
brought, thought, wrought. 


ut-a great many of theſe retain likewiſe the regular form, as | / 


teached, reached, beſeeched, catched, worked. 
3. Take, ſhake, forſake, wake, awake, fland, break, ſpeak, 


Bear, ſhear, ſwear, tear, wear, weave, cleave, flrive, thrive, drive, 
ſhine, riſe, ariſe, ſmite, write, bide, abide, ride, chooſe, chuſe, 
tread, get, beget, forget, ſecthe, make in both preterit and participle 
fook, ſhook, ferfook, woke, awoke, flood, broke, ſpoke, bore, ſhore, 
ſwore, tore, wore, wove, clove, flrave, throve, drove, ſhone, roſe, 
aroſe, ſmote, wrote, bode, abode, rode, choſe, trode, got, begot, for- 
got, ſod. But we ſay hkewiſe, thrive, riſe, ſmit, wwrit, abid, 
rid. In the preterit ſome are likewiſe formed by a, as brake, 

— ſware, tare, ware, clave, gat, begat, forgat, 
and perhaps ſome others, but more rarely. In the participle 
. many of them are formed by en, as taken, ſhaken, forſaken, 


roken, ſpoken, born, ſhorn, ſworn, torn, worn, woven, cloven, 


thriven, driven, riſen, ſmitten, ridden, choſen, trodden, gotten, be- 


Taube; forgotten, ſodden. And many do likewiſe retain the ana- 
| oy in both, as waked, awaled, ſheared, weaved, leaved, abided, 
feet . 1 l 


4. Give, bid, fit, make in the preterit gave, Bade, ſate; in the 
participle paſſive, given, bidden, fitten ; but in both bid. | 


5. Draw, know, grow, throw, blow, crow like a cock, fly, 
Hay, fee, ty, make their preterit drew, new, grew, threw, 
blew, crew, » flew, ſaw, lay; their participles paſſive by n, 
drawn, known, grown, thrown, blown, flown, lain, ſeen, lien, 
lain. Yet from flee is made fled; from go, went, from the old 
werd, the participle is gone. 


Of DErAIvaT1ON. 


That the Engliſh language may be more eaſily underſtood, it is neceſſary to 
inquire how its derivative words are dedeced from their primitives, . and how the 


primitives are borrowed from other languages. In this inquiry I ſhall ſometimes 


copy Dr. Wallis, and ſometimes endeavour to ſupply his defects, and reRiſy his 
errours. 

Nouns are derived from verbs. 

The thing implied in the verb, as done or produced, is com- 
monly either the preſent of the verb; as to love, love; to fright, 
a fright; to fight, a fight; or the preterit of the verb, as, to ſtrike, 
I ftrick or ſtrook, a Hale. | | 

The action is the ſame with the participle preſent, as loving, 
frighting, fighting, ſtriking. 

The agent, or perſon acting, is denoted by the ſyllabe er added 
to the verb, as lover, iber, riler. | 

Subſtantives, adjectives, and ſometimes other parts of ſpeech, 
are changed into verbs: in which caſe the vowel is often lengthened, 
or the conſonant ſoftened; as a houſe, to houſe; braſs, to braze; 
glaſs, to glaze; graſs, 10 graze; price, to prize; breath, to breathe; 
a fiſh, 70 %%; oil, zo oil; further, to further; forward, to. forward; 
hinder, to hinder. | 

Sometimes the termination en is added, eſpecially to ad - 
jectires; as haſte, to haſten; length, to lengthen; ſtrength, 10 

14 


rund, ſtunk, 7 
in the preterit by a, as began, rang, fangs ſprang, 


engthen; ſhort, to ſhorten; faſt, to faſten 
1 , ny 1 ep 2 to harden; b often. | | 

From ſubſtantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination y; as a louſe, /oufy; wealth, wealthy ; health, 
healthy ; might, mighty ; worth, worthy; wit, witty; luſt, luſly; 
water, watery; earth, earthy; wood, a wood, woody; air, atry; 
a heart, hearty; a hand, handy. : 
From ſubſlantives are formed adjectives of plenty, by adding 
the termination ful, denoting abundance; as joy, Joyfuls fruit, 
ruitful; youth, youthful; care, careful; uſe, uſefal; delight, 
delightful; plenty, | mae ; help, helpful. ; : 

Sometimes, in almoſt the ſame ſenſe, but with ſome kind of 
diminution thereof, the termination ſome is added, denoting ſome- 
thing, or in ſome degree; as delight, delightſome; game, gameſome; 
irk, irlſome; burden, burdenſome; trouble, troubleſome 5 light, 
lightſome; hand, handſome; alone, loneſome ; toil, toilſome. 

n the contrary, the termination 4% added to ſubſtantives, 
makes adjectives ſignifying want; as worthleſs, witleſs, heartleſs, 
joyleſs, careleſs, 222 Thus comfort, comfortleſs; ſap, ſap- 

eſs. 


Privation or contrariety is very often denoted by the particle 
un prefixed to many adjectives, or in before words derived from 
the Latin; as pleaſant, unpleaſant; wiſe, unwiſe; profitable, un- 
profitable ; patient, impatient, Thus unworthy, unhealthy, unfruitful, 
unuſeful, and many more. 5 

The original Engliſh privative is un; but as we often borrow from the Latin, 
or its deſcendants, words already fignifying privation, as inefficacious , impious, in- 
diſcreet , the inſeparable particles un and in have fallen into confuſion, from which 
it is not eaſy to diſentangle them. | 


Un is prefixed to all words originally Engliſh ; as untrue, wntruth, untaught, 
unhandſame, | 

Un is prefixed to all participles made privitive adjectives, as unfceling, unaſſiſting, 
unaided, undelighted, unerdeared. 

U: ought never to be prefixed to a participle preſent, to mark a forbearance of 
action, as urfighing 3 but a privation of habit, as «npitying. 

Un is prefixed to moſt ſubſtantives which bave an Engliſh termination, as unfer. 
tileneſs, unperfeFneſs, which, if they have borrowed terminations, take in or im, az 
infertility, imperfeFion z uncivil, incivility; unattive, inaftivity. 

In borrowi'g adjectises, if we receive them already compounded, it is uful 
to retain the particle prefixed, as indecent, inelegant, imp: oper ; but if we bone 
the adjective, and add the privative particle, we commonly prefix wn, as unpclut, 
ungallant, 


The prepoſitive particles dis and mis, derived from the d 
and mes of the French, ſignify almoſt the ſame as un; yet di 
rather imports contrariety than privation, fince it anſwers to 
the Latin prepoſition de. Mis inſinuates ſome errour, and for 
the moſt part may be rendered by the Latin words male or per- 
peram. To like, to diſlike; honour, diſbonour; to honour, to 

race, to diſhonour, to diſgrace; to deign, to diſdrign; chance, 
= miſchance, miſhapz to take, to miflake; deed, miſdeed; 
to uſe, to miſuſe; to employ, to miſemploy; to apply, to miſ- 
apply. 
Word- derived from Latin written with de or dit retain the 
ſame ſignification; as eds, diſtinguo; detra#, detraho; 
defame, defamo; detain, detineo. 

The termination /y added to ſubſtantives, and ſometimes to 
adjectives, forms adjectives that import ſome kind of ſimilitude 
or agreement, being formed by contraction of licl or like. 

A giant, giantly, giantlile; earth, earthly; heaven, heavenly; 
world, evorldly ; God » godly; good, goodly. 


| The ſame termination 5 added to adjectives, forms adverbs 


of like ſignification; as beautiful, beautifully; Tweet, ſweetly; 
that is, in a beautiful manner; with ſome degree of ſavectneſs. 

The termination / added to adjeGives, imports diminution; 
and added to ſubſtantives, imports ſimilitude or tendency to à 
character; as green, greenjſh,; white, whitiſh; ſoft, ., 3 
thief, thieviſh; a wolf, wolviſh; a child, childiſh. 

We have forms of diminutives in ſubſtantives, though not 
frequent; as a hill, a hillock; a cock, a cockrels a pike, 4 
pickrel; this is a French termination: a gooſe, a ging; this 
is a German termination: a lamb, a lambbin; a chick, a «hicken; 
a man, à manikin, a pipe, a piplin; and thus Halkin, whence the 


patronimick, Hawkins; Wilkin, Thomkin, and others. 10 
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Vet Il there 1s another form of diminution among the Engliſh, by leſſening | 
the ſound itſelf, eſpecially of vowels; as there is a form of augmenting them 
by enlarging, or even lengthening it; and that ſometimes not ſo much by 
change of the letters, as of their pronunciation ; as ſup, ip; ſeop, ſep, fippet, 
where, belide the extenuation of the vowel, there is added the French termination 
et ; top, tip; ſpit, ſpout ; babe, baby ; hobby, Bamaig 3 great pronounced long, eſpe- 
cially if with a ſtronger ſound, grea- ; little pronounced long, /ee-tle ; ting, {eng 
tong, imports a ſucceſſion of imaller and then greater ſounds; and fo in jirgle, 
jang/e, tingles tangle, and many other made words. | | 

Much however of this is arbitrary and 12 depending who/ly on oral utterance, 
ard therefore ſcarce ly worthy the notice of Wallis, 


Of concrete adjectives are made abſtract ſubſtantives, by add- 
ing the termination neſs, and a few in Hood or head, notin 
character or qualities; as white, whiteneſs; hard, hardneſs ; 


at, greatneſs; ſkilful, ſeilfulneſs, unſtilfulneſs ; godhead, man- 
nod, Lyris ewidowhood, Engel prieſihood, likelihood, 
falſehood. . 


There are other abſtracts, partly derived from adjectives, and 
partly from verbs, which are — by the addition of the ter- 
mination th, a ſmall change being ſometimes made; as long, 
length; ſtrong, flrength; broad, breadth wide, width; — 
depth; true, truth; warm, warmth; dear, dearth; ſlow, flowth ; 
merry, mirth; heal, health; well, weal, wealth; dry, droughth ; 
young, youth; and ſo moon, month. 

Like theſe are ſome words derived from verbs; die, death ; 
till, wth; 2 growth; mow, later mowth, after mow'th; 


commonly {ſpoken and written later math, after math; ſteal, | / 


flealth; bear, birth; rue, ruth; and probably earth from to 
ear or plow; fly, flight; weigh,- weight; fray, fright; to draw, 
draught. Th 


Theſe ſhould rather be written flighth, frighth, only that cuſtom will not ſuffer 
to be twice repeated. | 

The ſame form retain fairh, ſpight, wrearhe, wvrath, broth, froth, breath, 
ſeotb, worth, ligbt, wwight, and the like, whoſe primitives are either entirely obſo 
lete, or ſeldom occur. Perhaps th y are derived from fey or foy, ſpry, wry, wreak, 
brew, mow, fry, bray, ſoy, work. 


Some ending in ſhip, imply an office, employment, or condi- 


tion; as Ling /hip, wwardſhip, guardianſhip, nerſhip, flewardſhip, 
oy * pr A Mip, guardianſbip, partnerſhip 


Thus worſhip, that is, wort ſbip; whence wworſhipful, and to worſhip. 


Some few ending in dom, rick, wick, do eſpecially denote 
dominion, at leaſt ſtate or condition; as Lingdam, dukedom, earl- 
dom, princedom, > chriſtendom, freedom, wiſdom, whoredom, 
biſboprick, bailiwick. 

Ment and age are plainly French terminations, and are of the 
ſame import with us as among them, ſcarcely ever occurring, 


except in words derived from the French, as commandment, 
uſage. 5 

There are in Engliſh often long trains of words allied by their meaning and deri- 
vation; as to beat, a bat, batowmn, a battle, a beetle, a battledoor, to batter, batter, 
a kind of glutinous compoſition for food, made by beating different bodies into one 
maſs. All theſe are of fimilar fignification, and perhaps derived from the Latin 
batuo. Thus take, touch, tickle, tack, tackle; all imply a local conjunction, from 
the Latin tango, tetigi, tactum. : | 

From txv0 are formed twwain, t wice, twenty, twelve, twins, twine, twiſt, twirl, 
exig, twitch, ewinge, between, betwixt, twilight, twibil. 


The following remarks, extracted from Wallis, are ingenious, but of more ſub- 


tlety than ſolidity, and ſuch as perhaps might in every language be enlarged with- 
out end. | 


Sn uſually imply the noſe, and what relates to it. From the Latin naſus are 
derived the French nez and the Engliſh noſe ; and fe, a promontory, as projecting 
like a noſe. But as if from the conſonants ns taken from naſus, and tranſpoſed, 
that they may the better correſpond, ſn denote naſus; and thence are derived many 
words that relate to the noſe, as 2 ſneeze, ſnore, ſnort, ſneer, jnicker, ſnet, 
Jnevil, ſrite, ſmgf, ſmffle, ſnaffle, ſnarle, ſnudge. 

There is another ſn, which may perhaps be derived from the Latin fue, as 
ſnake, ſneek, ſnail, ſnare; ſo likewiſe ſnap, and ſnatch, ſnib, ſnub. 

Bl imply a blaſt; as Blas, blaſt, to blaſt, to blight, and, metaphorically, to 6/aft 
one's reputation; bleat, Beat, a Heat place, to look bleak or weatherbeaten, bleak, 
Blay, bleach, blufter, blurt, Bliſter, blab, bladder, bleb, lifter, blabber-lip't, 
blubber.cbeel*t, bloted, blote- herrings, blaſt, blaze, to Llow, that is, bloſſom, bloom ; 
and perhaps blood and bluſh. 
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letters and the things ſignified ; and therefore the ſounds of letters fuller, ſharper, 
louder, cloſer, ſofter, ſtronger, clearer, more obſcure, and mote ſtridulbus, do very 
often intimate the like effects in the things ſivnified. 

Thus words that begin with ftr intimate the force and eſfect of the thing fignifi-d, 
as if probably derived from gh, or frenuus; as firong, ſtrength, flriwo, ſtrike, 
Areale, ſtroke, ſtripe, ſtrive, fliife, ſtruggle, flrout, ſtrut, ſtretch, rait, fir A, 
freight, that is, narrow, diftrain, fireſs, diſtreſs, ſtring, firap, ſtream, ftreamer, 
firand, ſtrip, ſtray, ftruggle, ſtrange, firide, ſtr addie. 

in like manner imply ſtrength, but in a le's degree, ſo much only as is 
ſufficient to pieſerve what has been already communicated, rather than acquire 
any new degtee; as if it were derived from the Latin fo: for example, fland, floy, , 
that is, to r-main, or to prop; flaff, ſtay, that is, to oppoſe; top, to fluff, 
fPifle, to ſtay, that is, to ſtop; a flay, that is, an obſtacle; Ai, fut, flutter, 
Hammer, ns ſickle, flick, flake, a ſhaip pale, and any thing depoſited 
at play; fteck, ſtem, fling, to fting, flint, fti ch, flud, flanchion, flub, ſtubble, 
to ub up, flump, whence ſtumble, , flalk, to flalk, flep, to lamp with the feet, 
whence to ſtamp, that is, to make an impreſſion and a ſtamp; ſow, to foro, 
to beſti2v, ſteward or ſteward, ſtead, flcady, Rledfaſt, ſtable, a ſtable, a flall, ts 
fall, ſtocl, ſtall, ſtill, fall, ſtallage, flall, ag, ftill adj. and flill alv. flale, ftouty 
furdy, fleed, float, ftallion, is, fark-dead, to flarve with hunger or cold; 
lone, fleel, ſtern, flanch, to ſlanch blood, to ſtare, ſtiep, fleeple, ſtair, ſtandard, 
a ſtated meaſure, ſtately. In all theſe, and perhaps ſome others, i denote ſome- 
thing firm and fixed. | 

Thr imply a more violent degree of motion, as throw, thruft, throng, throb, 
through, threat, threaten, thrall, throws. ; 

W; imply ſome ſort of obliquity or diſtortion, as wry, to wwreathe, woreft, 
coreſtle, wrings corong, vorinch, wrench, <wrangle, wiinkle, worath, wreaks 
wwrack, qwwretch, wriſt, <vrap. 

Sw imply a filent agication, or a ſofter kind of lateral motion; as ſway, ſwag, 
to ſtoay, ſcuogger, ſwerve, ſweat, ſweep, fevill, ſwim, ſeoirg, , ſroeet, 
witch, ſroinge. 


Nor is there much difference of ſm in ſmooth, ſmug, ſmile, ſmirk, ſmite;, which 
ſignifies the ſame as to ſtrike, but is a ſofter word; ſmall, ſmell, ſmack, ſmother, 
ſmart, a ſmart blow properly ſignifies ſuch a kind of ſtroke as with an criginally 
filent motion, implied in ſm, proceeds to a quick violence, denoted by ar ſuddenly 
ended, as is ſhewn by t. ; 

Ci denote a kind of adhefion or tenacity, as in cleawe, clay, cling, climb, 
clamber, clammy, claſp, to claſp, to clip, to clinch, cloak, clog, cliſe, to cleſe, a cled, 
a clot, as a clot of blood, clouted cream, a clutter, a cluſter. 

Sp imply a kind of difſipation or expanſion, eſpecially a quick one, particu - 
larly if there be an , as if it were from ſpargo, or ſeparo: for example, ſpread, 
ſpring, ſprig, ſprout, ſprinkle, Jp, ſplinter, ſpi/l, ſpit, ſputter, ſpatter. 


. 


S denote a kind of filent fall, or a leſs obſervable motion; as in ſlime, ſlide, 
ſlip, flipper, fly, ſteigbt, ſlit, flow, ſlack, ſlight, fling, ſlap. 
And fo likewi „in craſh, raſh, ga 


faſbs claſp, laſh, fab, pleſo, traſhy 


indicate ſomething acting more nimbly and ſharply. _ But 2½, in cruſo, ruſh, 
gufb, fluſh, bluſh, bruſh, * Puſb, implies ſomething as acting more vbtuſely | 
and dully, Vet in both there is indicated a ſwift and ſudden motion, not in- 
ſtantaneous, but gradual, by the continued ſound fb. | 

Thus in fling, ſling, ding, ſewing, clings ing, wring, ſting, the tingling of 
the termination ug, and the ſharpneſs of the vowel i, imply the continuation of 
a very ſlender motion or tremor, at length indeed vaniſhing, but not ſuddenly in- 
terrupted. Bat in tink, wink, fink, clink, chink, think, that end in a mate cone 
ſonant, there is alſo indicated a ſudden ending. 

If there be an /, as in Jingle, tingle, tinkle, mingle, ſprinkle, twinkle, there is 
implied a frequency, or iteration of ſmall acts. And the ſame frequency of acts, 
but leſs ſubtile by reaſon of the clearer vowel a, is indicated in jangle, tangle, 
angle, mangle, torangle, brangle, dangle; as alſo in mumble, grumble, jumble, 
tumble, ſtumble, rumble, crumble, fumble. Put at the ſame time the doſe u im- 
plies ſomething obſcure or obtunded ; and a congeries of conſonants u, denotes 
a confuſed kind of rolling or tumbling, as in ramble, ſcamble, ſcramble, wamble, 
amble; but in theſe thee is ſomething acute. | | 

In nimble, the acuteneſs of the vowel denotes celerity. In ſparkle, ſp denotes 
diffipation, ar an acute crackling, & a ſudden interruption, I a frequent iteration z 
and in like manner in ſprinkle, unleſs in may imply the ſubtility of the diſſipated 
guttules. Thick and thin differ, in that the former egos with an obtuſe conſonant, 
and the latter with an acute. 3 

In like manner, in ſqueek, ſqueak, ſucal, ſquall, braul, wraul, yaul, ſraul 
ſereek, 2 ſr, Par revel, Ter a craſb, claſh, | — 425. 
cruſh, buſh, biſſe, fiſſe, ꝛvbiſt, ſoft, jarr, burl, curl, whirl, buz, buſtle, ſpindle, 

vindle, tine, taviſt, and in many more, we may obſerve the agreement of ſuch 
ſort of ſounds with the things ſignified : and this ſo frequently happens, that ſcarce 
any language which I know can be compared with ours. So that one monoſyllable 
word, of which kind are almoſt all ours, emphatically expreſſes what in otter 


languages can ſcarce be explained but by compounds, or decompounds, or ſome- 


times a tedious circumlocution. 


We have many words borrowed from the Latin; but the 
greateſt part of them are communicated by the intervention of 
the French; as grace, face, elegant, elegance, reſemble. 

Some verbs which ſeem borrowed from the Latin, are formed 
from the preſent tenſe, and ſome from the ſupines. 

From the preſent are formed ſind; expend, expendo; conduce, 
conduco; deſpiſe, deſpicio; afprove, approbo; conceive, con- 


In the native words of our tongue is to be found a great agreement between the 


| 
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From the ſupines, ſupplicate, ſupplico; demonſtrate, demonſtro; 
diſpoſe, diſpono; expatiate, expatior; ſuppreſe, ſupprimo; exempt, 
eximo. Ye | 
Nothing is more apparent than that Wallis goes too far in queſt of originals. 
Many of thoſe which ſeem ſelected as immediate deſcendants from the Latin, are 
apparently French, as conceive, approve, expoſe, exempt. +» 


Some words purely French, not derived from the Latin, we 
Have transferred into our language; as * garter, buckler, to 
advance, to cry, to plead, from the French, jardin, jartier, boucher, 
avancer, crier, plaider; though indeed, even of theſe, part is of 
Latin original. 

As to many words which we have in common with the Germans, it is doubt- 
ful whether the old Teutons borrowed them from the Latins, or the Latins 
from the Teutons, or both had them from ſome common original; as «wine, 
vinum; wind, ventus; went, veniz way, via; tuall, vallum; walloto, volvo; 
w, vellus; will, volo; worm, vermis; worth, virtus; waſp, veſpa; day, 
dies; draw, traho; tame, domo, dude; yoke, jugum, F19y0;z over, upper, 


ſuper, urig; am, ſum, ,; break, frango ; fly, volo; blow, flo. I make no 


doubt but the Teutonick is more ancient than the Latin; and it is no leſs 
certain, that the Latin, which borrowed a great number of words, not only 
from the Greek, eſpecially the ZEolick, but from other neighbouring languages, 
as the Oſcan and others, which have long become obſolete, received not a few 
from the Teutonick. It is certain, that the Engliſh, German, and other Teu- 
tonick languages, retained ſome derived from the Greek, which the Latin has 
not; as ax, achs, mit, ford, pfurd, daughter, tochter, mickle, mingle, moon, 
fear, grave, 7 fo grave, to ſerape, vobole, from af, para, ap3;uccs Joyarrg, 
ien, Hude, ai, Eiger, , Set. Since they received theſe immedi. 
ately from the Greeks, without the intervention of the Latin language, why may 
not other words be derived immediately from the ſame fountain, though they be 
likewiſe found among the Latins? 


Our anceſtors were ſtudious to form borrowed words, however 
long, into monoſyllables; and not only cut off the formative 
terminations, but cropped the firſt ſyllable, eſpecially in words 
beginning with a vowel; and rejected not only vowels in the 
middle, but likewiſe conſonants of a weaker ſound, retaining the 
ſtronger, which ſeem the bones of words, or changing them for 
others of the ſame organ, in order that the ſound might become 
the ſofter; but ef; ecially tranſpoſing their order, that they might 
the more readily be pronounced without the intermediate vowels. 
For example in expendo, ſpend; exemplum, ſample; excipio, 
ſeapez extraneus, ftlrange; extractum, ftretch'd; excrucio, to 
crew; exſcorio, to ſcour; excorio, to ſcourge; excortico, to 
ow ; h 88 2 ex: as alſo, emendo, to mend; 
epiſcopus, bi/bop; in Daniſh, %; epiſtola, epiſtle; hoſpitale, 
ſpitle; Hapanis, Spain; xr wg eg 250 K 

Many of theſe etymologies are doubtful, and ſome evidently miſtaken. 


"The following are ſomewhat harder, Alexander, Sander; Eliſabetha, 'Betty ; 
upis, bee; aper, bor; p paſſing into b, as in biſhop; and by cutting off a from 
the beginning, which is reſtored in the middle: but for the old bar or bare, 
we now ſay bear ; as for lang, long; for bain, bane; for ſtane, flone; aprugna, 
brawn, p being changed into b, and @ tranſpoſed, as in aper, and g changed 
Into 40, as in pignus, paton; lege, law; aui, fox; cutting off the begin- 
ping, and changing p into 5, as in pellis, @ fell; pullus, a foal; pater, 4 

vor, fear ; polio, file; pleo, impleo, fill, full; piſcis, p; and tranſpoſing o 
into the middle, which was taken from the beginning; apex, @ piece; peak, 
Bike; zophorus, freez:; muſtum, ſum; defenſio, fence; diſpenſator, ſpencer ; 
aſculto, eſcouter, Fr. ſcout ; exſcalpo, ſcrape, reſtoring / inſtead of r, and hence 
ſerap, ſerabble, ſcratul; exculpo, ſeoop ; exterritus, Part; extonitus, attonitus, 
ona d; ſtomachus, mato; offendo, 2 obſtipo, flop; audere, dare; cavere, 
ware; whence a-ware, be-ware, wary, warn, warning, for the Latin v con- 
ſonant formerly ſounded like our wv, and the modern Fund of the V conſonant 
was formerly that of the letter /, that is, the ZEolick digamma, which had the 
found of o, and the modern ſound of the letter F was that of the Greek ꝙ or pb: 
ulcus, ulcere, cer, ſore, and hence ſorry, ſorrow, ſorrowful ; ingenium, engine, 
gin; ſcalenus, /eaning, unleſs you would rather derive it from a, whence in- 
clino; infundibulum, funnel; gagates, jett; projectum, to jett forth, a jetty; 
cucullus, a cowl. 8 


There are ſyncopes ſomewhat harder; from tempore, time; from nomine, 


name ; domina, dame; as the French bomme, femme, nom, from homine, femina, 
nomine. Thus pagina, page; wihigiav, fot; un M, cup; cantharus, can; 
tentorium, tent; precor, pray; prada, prey; ſpec io, ſpeculor, ey; plico, P; 
Implico, imply; replico, 735 complico, comply; ſedes epiſcopalis, ſee. 

A vowel is alſo cut off in the middle, that the number of the ſyllables 
may be leſſened; as amita, aunt; ſpiritus, ſpright ; debitum, debt; dubito, 
doubt; comes, comitis, count; clericus, clerk ; quietus, quit, quite; acquieto, 


% acquit ; ſegaro, te ſpere; ſtabilis, able; ſtabulum, fable; palatium, * 
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| lace, place; rabula, rail; rawl, wraul, brawl, vable, brablez quaeſitio, 
weſt. 

: 15 alſo a conſonant, or at leaſt one of a ſofter ſound, or even a whole ſyl- 
lable; rotundus, round; fragilis, frail; ſecurus, ſure; regula, rule ; tegula, 
tile; ſubtilis, ſubtile; nomen, nnn decanus, dean; computo, count; ſubita- 
neus, ſuddain, ſoon; ſuperare, te ſoar; periculum, peril; mirabile, marvel; as 
* dignor, deign ; tingo, ſtain; tinctum, taint; pingo, paint; præ- 
ari, reach. 

The contractions may ſeem harder, where many of them meet, as xuptanxde, 
kyrk, church; preſbyter, pip ſacriſtanus, ſexton ; frango, fregi, break, breach; 
fagus, piya, 8 F changed into 6, and g into ch, which are letters near 
a-kin ; frigeſco, freeze z frigeſco, freſh, ſc into ſb, as above in biſhop, fiſh, fo in 
ſcapha, /tiff, ſkip, and refrigeſco, refreſh but vireſco, freſh; phlebotomus, fleam ; 
- bovina, beef; vitulina, veal; ſcutifer, ſquire z penitentia, penance z ſanctua- 
entry; queſitio, chaſe; perquiſitio, purchaſe; anguilla, cel; 
inſula, iſle, ile, i „ i/and; inſuletta, iſlet, ilet; eyght 3 and more contraQtedly 

, whence Owſney, Ruley, Ely; examinare, to ſcan, namely, by rejecting from 
the beginning and end e and o, according to the uſual manner, the remainder 
xamin, which the Saxons, who did not uſe x, write cſamen, or ſcamen, is con- 
tracted into ſcan; as from dominus, don; nomine, noun; abomino, ban; and 
indeed apum examen they turned into ſciame 3 for which we ſay ſevarme, by 
inſerting 1 to denote the murmuringz theſaurus, fore; ſedile, fool; ufig 
wet ;z ſudo, ſweat ; ap gay; jocus, joy; ſuccus, juice; catena, chain; 
caliga, calga; chauſe, chauſſe, Fr. hoſe; extinguo, ftlanch, ſquench, quench, 
flint ; foras, forth ; ; page ſpice; recito, read; adjuvo, aid; ale, vum, ay, 
age, ever; floccus, lock; excerpo, ſcrape, ſcrabble, ſcratol; extravagus, flray, 
fro le; collectum, clot, clutch ; colligo, cl; recolligo, recoil; ſevero, ſwear ; 
ſtridulus, forill; procurator, proxy ; pulſo, to puſh; calamus, a quill; impetere, 
to impeach; augeo, auxi, wax; and vaneſco, vanui, wane; ſyllabare, to ſpell; 
puteus, pit; granum, corn; comprimo, cramp, crump, crumple, crinMe. 

Some may ſeem harſher, yet may not be rejected, for it at leaſt appears 
that ſome of them are derived from proper names, and there are others whoſe 
etymology is acknowledged by every body; as Alexander, Elick, Scander, San- 
der, Sandy, Sanny; Elizabetha, Elizabeth, Eliſabeth, Betty, Beſs; Margaretta, 
Magaret, Marget, Meg, Peg; Maria, Mary, Mal, Pal, in, Mawhkin, 
Mawhkes ; Matthzus, Maths, Matthew; Martha, Matt, Pat; Gulielmus, 
Wilbelmus, Girolamo, Guillaume, William, Will, Bill, Wilkin, Wicken, Wicks, Weeks. 

Thus cariophyllus, flos ; gerofilo, Ital. giriflse, gilofer, Fr. gilliflower, which 
the vulgar call julyflower, as if derived from the month Fuly; petroſelinum, 
parſley ; portulaca, purſlain; cydonium, guince; cydoniatum, guiddeny ; perſi- 
cum, peach; eruca, er ue; which they corrupt to ear-wig, as if it took its 
name from the ear; annulus geminus, a gimmal, or gimbal ring; and thus the 
word gimbal and jumbal is transferred to other things thus interwoven ; quelques 
choſes, kickſhazvs. Since the origin of theſe, and many others, however forced, 
is evident, it ought to appear no wonder to any one if the ancients have thug 
disfigured many, eſpecially as they ſo much affeted monoſyllables; and, to 
make them ſound the ſofter, took this liberty of maiming, taking away, chang. 
ing; tranſpofing, and ſoftening them. 

But while we derive theſe from the Latin, I do not mean to ſay, that many 
of them did not immediately come to us from the Saxon, Daniſh, Dutch, and 
Teutonick languages, and other dialects, and ſome taken more lately from the 
French, or Italians, or Spaniards. | 

The ſame word according to its different Ggnifications, often has a different 
origin; as to bear à burden, from fero; but to bear, whence birth, born, bairn, 
comes from paris, and a bear, at leaſt if it be of Latin original, from fera. 
Thus perch, a fiſh, from perca ; but E a meaſure, from pertica, and like- 
wiſe te perch, To 2 is from ſyllaba; but ſpell, an enchantment, by which 
it is believed that the boundaries are ſo fixed in lands, that none can paſs them 
againſt the maker's will, from expello; and ſpell, a meſſenger, from epiſts/a ; 
whence goſpel, good-ſpell, or god jpell, Thus freeſe, or ſreeze, from frigeſco ; 
but freeze, an architectonic word, from zophorus; but freeſe, for cloth, from 
* or perhaps from frigeſco, as being more fit than any other for keeping out 

e cold, 

There are many words among us, even monoſyllables, compounded of two or 
more words, at leaſt ſerving inſtead of compounds, and compriſing the fignifi- 
cation of more words than one; as from ſcrip and roll, comes ſcro!!; from proud 
and dance, prance; from ft of the verb flay, or ſtand and out, is made fout ; 
from fout and Hardy, ſturdy; from ſp of pit or ſpew, and out, comes ſpout 3 
from the ſame ſp, with the termination in, is ſpin; and adding out, ſpin cut; 
and from the ſame ſp, with it, is ſpit, which only differs from ſpout in that it 
is ſmaller, and with leſs noiſe and force; but ſputter is becauſe of the obſcure 
us ſomething between ſpit and ſpout; and by reaſon of adding r, it intimates 
a frequent iteration and noiſe, but obſcurely confuſed : whereas ſpatter, on ac- 
count of the ſharper and clearer vowel a, intimates a more diſtinct noiſe, in 
which it chiefly differs from ſputter. From the ſame ſp, and the termination 
ark, comes ſpark, ſignifying a fingle emiſſion of fire with a noiſe; namely, /þ 
the emiſſion, ar the more acute noiſe, and & the mute conſonant, intimates its 
being ſuddenly terminated ; but adding /, is made the frequentative ſparkle. 
The ſame ſp, by adding r, that is ſpr, implies a more lively impetus of diffuſing 
or expanding itſelf; to which adding the termination ing, it becomes ſpring 3 
its vigour ſpr imports, its ſharpneſs the termination ing; and laſtly in acute and 
tremulous, ending in the mute conſonant g denotes the ſudden ending of any 
motion, that it is meant in its primary ſignification, of a fingle, not a com- 
plicated exilition, Hence we call ſpring whatever has an elaſtick force ; a3 
alſo a fountain of water, and thence the origin of any thing; and to ſpri-g» 


Oy germinate z aud ſpring, one of the four ſeaſons, From the ſame _ 
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out, ls formed ſpreut, and with the termination ig, ſprig z of which the ſollow- 
ing, for the moſt part, is the difference: ſprout, of a groſſer ſound, imports 
a latter or groſſer bud: ſprig, of a ſlenderer ſound, denotes a ſmaller ſhoot. 
In like manner, from fir of the verb ftrive, and out, comes front and fl: ur. 
From the ſame fir, and the termination wggle, is made ffruggle; and this g“ 
imports, but without any great noiſe, by reafon of the obſcure ſound of the 


| vowel uw. In like manner from throw and roll is made troll; and almoſt in 


the ſame ſenſe is tyundle, from thrzxw or thruft, and rundle. Thus graff or 
grough is compounded of grave and reugb; and trudge from tread or trot and 
drudge. 5 


In theſe obſervations it is eaſy to diſcover great ſagacity and 
great extravagance, an ability to do much defeated by the deſire 
of doing more than enough. It may be remarked, 

I. That Wallis“ derivations are often ſo made, that by the 
ſame licence any language may be deduced from any other. 

2. That he makes no diſtinction between woes immediately 
derived by us from the Latin, and thoſe which, being copied from 
other languages, can therefore afford no example of the genius of 


. the Engliſh language, or its laws of derivation. 


at he derives from the Latin, often with great harſhneſs 
and violence, words apparently Teutonick; and therefore, ac- 
cording to his own declaration, probably older than the tongue to 
which he refers them. 
4. That ſome of his derivations are apparently erroneous, 


. 


The eſtabliſhed practice of grammarians requires that I ſhould here treat of the 
Syntax; but our language has fo little inflection, or variety of terminations, that 
its conſtruction neither requires nor admits many rules. Wallis therefore has 
totally neglected it; and Jonſon, whoſe defire of following the writers upon the 
learned languages made him think a ſyn ax indiſpenſably neceſſary, bas publiſhed 
ſuch petty obſervations as were better omitted. 


The verb, as in other languages, a with the nomina- 
tive 'y number and perſon; as Thou flieſt from good; He runs to 
death. | | | 

Our adjectives and pronouns are invariable. 

Of two ſubſtantives the noun poſſeſſive is the genitive; as His 
father*s glory, The ſun's heat. 

Verbs. tranſitive require an oblique caſe; as He loves me; You 
fear him. a \ 

All prepoſitions require an oblique caſe: as He gave this to me; 
He took this from me; He ſays this of me; He came with me. 
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It is common for thoſe that deliver the grammar of modern languages, to omit 
their Proſody. So that of the Italians is neglected by Puomattei; that of the 
French by Deſmarais ; and that of the Engliſh by Wallis, Cooper, and even by Fon- 


ſen, though a poet. But as the laws of metre ate included in the idea of a gram- | 


mar, I have thought it proper to inſert them. 


Proſody compriſes orthoepy, or the rules of pronunciation; and 
orthometry, or the laws of verſification. 
* PRONUNCIATION is juſt, when every letter has its proper ſound, 
and when every ſyllable has its proper accent, or, which in Engliſh 
verſification is the ſame, its proper quantity. 


The ſounds of the letters have been already explained; and the rules for the ac- 
cent or quantity are not eaſily to be given, being ſubject to innumerable exceptions. 
Such however as I have read or formed, I ſhall here propoſe. 


1. Of diſſyllables formed by affixing a termination, the former 
ſyllable is commonly accented, as ch:/diſh, kingdom, ateft, ated, 
* lover, ſcoffer, fairer, foremoſt, zealous, fulneſs, godly, 
meekly, artiſt. 

2, Di tables formed by prefixing a ſyllable to the radical 
word, have commonly the accent on the latter; as 70 beget, to 
beſetm, to beſtiav. | 

3. Of diſſyllables, which are at once nouns and verbs, the verb 

commonly the accent on the latter, and the noun on the 
4 


T ON GU E: 


former ſyllable; as 0 deſcant, a deſcant; to cement, a cement ; 10 


contra, a contra. | 


This rule has many exceptions. Though verbs ſeldom have their accent on the 
former, yet nouns often have it on the latter ſyilable; as, delight, per fi me. 


4. All diſſyllables ending in , as cranny; in our, as labour, 
favour; in ow, as willow, wallow, except allow; in le, as battle, 
bible; in iſh, as baniſh; in cl, as cambrick,- caſſock; in ter, as to 
batter; in age, as courage; in en, as faſten; in et, as quiet, accent 
the former Fyüable. | 

5. Diſſyllable nouns in er, as canker, bitter, have the accent on 
the former ſyllable. 

6. Diſſyllable verbs terminating in a conſonant and e final, as 
compriſe, eſcape; or having a diphthong in the laſt ſyllable, as 
appeaſe, reveal; or ending in two conſonants, as attend, have the 
accent on the latter ſyllable. 5 

7. Diſſyllable nouns having a diphthong in the latter ſyllable, 
have commonly their accent on the latter ſyllable, as applaiiſe ; 
except words in ain, certain, mountain. | 

8. Triſſyllables formed by adding a termination, or prefixing 
a ſyllable, retain the accent of the radical word, as /ovelineſs, 
tenderneſs, contemner, wagonner, phyfical, beſpatter, commenting, 
commending, * 

9. Triſſyllables ending in ous, as gracious, arduous; in al, as 
capital; in ion, as mention, accent the firſt. 

10. Triſſyllables ending in ce, ent, and ate, accent, the firſt 
ſyllable, as cointenance, continence, armament, imminent, elegant, 
| propagate, except they be derived from words having the accent 
on the laſt, as connivance, acquaintance; or the middle ſyllable 
hath-a 2 before two conſonants, as promũlgate. 

11. Triſſyllables ending in y, as entity, ſpecify, liberty, via 
ſubfidy, commonly 3 firſt Clan? of 3 

12. Triſſyllables in re or le accent the firſt ſyllable, as /zgible, 
theatre ; _ diſciple, and ſome words which have a poſition, as 
example, epiſtle. 

13. Triſfyllables in ade commonly accent the firſt ſyllable, as 
plenitude. 

14. Triſſyllables ending in ator or atour, as creatour; or hav- 
ing in the middle ſyllable a diphthong, as endeavour; or a 
_ before two conſonants, as dong l, accent the middle 

able. 

15. Triſſyllables that have their accent on the laſt ſyllable are 
commonly French, as acquieſce, repartee, magazine; or words 
formed by prefixing one or two ſyllables to an acute ſyllable, as 
immature, overcharge. 

16. Pollyſyllables, or words of more than three ſyllables, fol- 
low the accents of the words from which they are derived, as 
arrogating, continency, incontinently, commendable, 0 9g wang: 
We ſhould therefore ſay diſputable, indiſpatable, rather than diſ- 
putable, indiſputable; and advertiſement rather than X. 
ment. 

17. Words in ion have the accent upon the antepenult, as fal- 
vation, perturbation, concotion; words in atour or ator on the pe- 
nult, as dedicator. 

18. Words ending in e commonly have the accent on the firſt 
ſyllable, as amicable, unleſs the ſecond ſyllable have a vowel before 


| two conſonants, as combi/tible. 


19. Words ending in our have the accent on the antepenult, as 
uxbrious, voluptuous. 


20. Words ending in ty have their accent on the antepenult, as 
puſillanimity, adlivity. 


Theſe rules are not advanced as complete or infallible, but propoſed as uſeful. 
Almoſt every rule of every language has its exceptions ; and in Engliſh, as in other 
tongues, much muſt be learned by example and authority. Perhaps more and 
better rules may be given that have eſcaped my obſervation. 


VERSIFICATION is the arrangement of a certain number of ſyl. 
lables according to certain laws. 


The feet of our verſes are either iambick, as als, create; or 
Le ra as hily, loft . ; 


Our 


— 


A GRAMMAR OF THE 


Our iambick meaſure compriſes verſes - OF | A thouſand 2 — 8 ar are made; 
a a b Nor gate nor bars exclude the buſy trade. 
Es: RET moſt fair | "Tis Pult of braſs, the better to diffuſe 
Or things . rare e . | The ſpreading ſounds, and multipl the newsz 
To call you's loft R Where echoes in 3 echoes play: 
For all the coſt : A mart for ever full; and open night and day. 
Words can beſtow, | Nor filence,is within, nor voice expreſs, 


But a deaf noiſe of ſounds that never ceaſe; | — 


So poorly ſhow Confus'd, and chiding, like the hollow roar 


: Fee Of tides, receding from th' inſulted ſhore: 
Senſe hath, come ſhort Doan Or like the broken thunder, heard from far, 
g 8 8 When Jove to diſtance drives the rolling war. 
With raviſh'd ears The courts are filPd with a tumultuous din 
The monarch hears. Dryden. Of crowds, or iſſuing forth, or ent'ring in: 
A thorough-fare of news; where ſome deviſe 
Ih Of c, / Things never heard, ſome _ truth with lies: 
| | This while we are abroad, The troubled air with empty ſounds they beat, 
1 Shall we not touch our lyre? Intent to hear, and eager to repeat. Dryden. 
ö Shall we not ſing an ode? 
Shall that holy fire In theſe meaſures the accents are to be placed on even 
| 1 ſyllables ;- and line eonſidered by itſelf h 
In us that ſtrongly glow'd, yllables ;- and every line eonfidered by itſelf is more harmo- 
| In this cold air expire? nious as this rule is more ſtrictly obſerved. The variations ne- 
: . ceſſary to pleaſure belong to the art of poetry, not the rules of 
| Though in the utmoſt Peak | Tamar. b 1 | 
A Ente we do remain, | Our trochaick meaſures are 
Amongſt the mountains bleak, | Of three ſyllables, 
Expos'd to fleet and rain, | H 
No ſport our hours ſhall break, | erb wal 4 \ 


| Think and pray, 
Before deat 


What though bright Phœbus“ begms Stops our breath: 


To exerciſe our vein. 


Other jo 
Refreſh the ſouthern ground, * 
And though the hd Thames Are but toys. Walton's Angler. 
With beauteous nymphs abound, | 
And by old Camber's ſtreams Of five, 
Be many wonders found: In the days of old, 
Stories plainly told, 
Yet many rivers clear , | Lovers felt annoy. 014 Ballad, 
Here glide in ſilver ſwathes, | | 
And what of all moſt dear, Of ſeven, 
Buxton's delicious baths, : Faireſt piece of well-form'd earth, 
Strong ale and noble chear, Urge not thus your haughty birtn. Waller. 


T” aſſuage breem winter's ſcathes. | 
| | In theſe meaſures the accent is to be placed on the odd ſyl. 


In 1 far or near, lables. 
famous or obſcure, 
Where wholſom 1s the alr, Theſe are the meaſures which are now in uſe, and above the reſt thoſe of ſeven, 
Or where the moſt impure, | eight, and ten ſyllables. Our ancient poets wrote verſes ſometimes of twelve ſyl- 
All times and every where, | lables, as Drayton's Polyolbion. , 
The muſe is ſtill in ure. Drayton. Of all the Cambrian ſhires their heads that bear ſo high, 
, : And farth'ft ſurvey their ſoils with an ambitious eye, 
Of eight, which is the uſual meaſure of ſhort poems, Mervinia for her hills, as for their matchleſs crowds, 


The neareit that are ſaid to kiſs the wand'ring clouds, 


And may at laſt my weary age 


Eſp=cial audience craves, offended with the throng, 


iy /\ Find out the peaceful hermitage, 1 That ſhe of all the reſt neglected was fo long; 
1 The hairy gown, and moſſy cell, Alleging for herſe:f, when through the Saxon's pride, 
14 Where 1 may ſit and nightly ſpell The godlike race of Brute to Severn's ſerting ſide — 
| 9 Of ev'ry Gow che ky doth ſhew, ow 2 enforc's, her * did relieve 
1 „ to dos Boo the Jour Akon Thoſe whom devouring war elſe every where did grieve. 
= h iy P 0 . And when all Wales beſide (by fortune or by might) 
> 6 Unto her ancient foe reſign'd her ancient right, 6 
— 1 5 Of ten, which is the common meaſure of heroick and tragick A conſtant maiden ſtill ſhe only did remain, 
| '| : The laſt her genuine laws which ſtoutly did retain. 
_ Poetry, . . . And as each one is praiſed for her pecu'iar, things, 
4 j | Full in the midft of this created ſpace, So only the is rich in mountains, meres, and ſprings ; 
1 Betwixt heav'n, earth, and ſkies, there tands a place And holds herſelf as great in her ſuperfluous waſte, 
4 Confining on all three : with triple bound; ; As others by their towns and fruitful tillage grac'd, 
| Whence all things, though remote, are view'd around, And of fourteen, as Chapman's Homer. | 
And thither bring their undulating ſound. a And as the mind of ſuch a man, that hath a long way gone, 
The palace of loud Fame, her feat of pow'r, And either knoweth not his way, or elſe would let alone 
Plac'd on the ſummit of a lofty tow'r; | His purpos'd journey, is diſtract. | 
A thouſand winding entries long and wide \ The meaſures of twelve and fourteen ſyllables were often mingled by our old 
Receive of freſh reports a flow ing tide. | poets, ſometimes in alternate lines, and ſometimes in alternate couplets. 


| ; The 


4 


e 


The verſe of twelve ſyllables called an Alexandrine, is now only uſed to 
a diverſify heroick lines, 
Waller was ſmooth, but Dryden taught to join 
The varied verſe, the full reſounding line, 
Pope. 
The verſe of fourteen ſyllables is now broken into a ſoft lyrick meaſure of verſes 
conſiſting alternately of eight ſyllables aud fix, 


The long maj eſti æ march, and energy divine. 
The pauſe in the Alexandrine muſt be at the fixth ſyllable. 


She to receive thy radiant name, 


Selects a whiter ſpace. Fenton. 
When all ſhall praiſe, and ev'ry lay 

Devote a wreath to thee, 
That day, for come it wiil, that day 

Shall 1 lament to ſee. Lewis to Pope. 


Beneath this tomb an infant lies 

To earth whoſe body lent, . 
Hereafter ſhall more glorious riſe, 

But not more innocent. 
When the Archangel's trump ſhall blow, 

And ſouls to bodies join, 
What crowds ſhall wiſh their lives below 

Had been as ſhort as thine! Weſley. 

We have another meaſure very quick and lively, and therefore much uſed in 

ſongs, which may be called che anapeſtich, in which the accent reſts upon every 
third ſyllable. 


May I govern my paſſions with abſolute ſway, 


And grow wiſer and bẽtter as life wears away. Dr. Pope. 
In this meaſure a ſyllable is often retrenched from the firſt foot, as . 
Disgenes ſürly and provid, Dr. Pope. 
When prẽſent we love, and when abſent agree, 
I think not of I'ris nor I'ris of me. Dryden. 


Theſe meaſures are varied by many combinations, and ſometimes by double 
endings, either with or without rhyme, as in the heroick meaſure, 


| 


« 


TONGU E. 


"Tis the divinity that ſtirs within ut, 
Tis Heay'n itſelf points out an bereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. 


So in that of eight ſyllables, 
They neither added nor confounded, 
They neither wanted nar abounded. 


In that of ſeven, 
For reſiſtance I could fear none, 
But with twenty ſhips had done. Wi 
What thou, brave and happy Vernon, 8 
Haſt atchiev'd with fix alone. 


In that of fir, ® 
Twas when the ſeas were roaring, 
With hollow blaſts of wind, 3 
A damſel lay deploring, i 
All on a rock reclin'd. 


In the anapeſtick, 
When tercible tempeits aſſail us, 
And mountainous billows affright, 
Nor power nor wealth can avail us, 
But ſkilful induſtry ſteers right» Ballad. 


_s theſe meaſures, and their laws, may be reduced every ſpecies of Engliſh 
verſe. l 


Our verſification admits of few licences, except a ſynalepba, 


or eliſion of e in the before a vowel, as th eternal; and more 
rarely of o in to, as & accept; and a ſynerefis, by uhh ts 
ſhort vowels coaleſce into one ſyllable, as queſtion, ſpecial; or a 
word is contracted by the expulſion of a ſhort-vow 7 
quid, as av' rice, temp'rance. 


Thus have I collected rules and examples by which the Engliſh language may 
be learned, if the reader be already acquainted with grammatical terms, or taught 
by a maſter to thoſe that are more ignorant. To have writien,a grammar for 


ſuch as are not yet initiated in the ſchools, would have been tedious, and perhaps 


at laſt ine ffectual. 
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AN Y are the works of human induſtry, which to begin and finiſh are- hardly granted to 
the ſame man. He that undertakes to compile a Dictionary, undertakes that, which, if it 


comprehends the full extent of his deſign, he knows himſelf unable to perſorm. Vet his labours, 


though deficient, may be uſeful, and with the hope of this inferiour . he muſt incite his n 
and ſolace his wearineſs. 1 205 61 


5 Perfection is unattainable, but nearer and nearer i may be made; and finding my Dic- 


tionary about to be reprinted, I have endeavoured, by a reviſal, to make it leſs reprehenſible. I will 


not deny that I found many parts requiring emendation, and many more capable of improvement. 
Many faults I have corrected, ſome ſuperfluities I have taken away, and ſome deficiencies I have 
ſupplied. I have methodiſed ſome parts that were diſordered, and illuminated ſome that were obſcure, 
Yet the changes or additions bear a very ſmall proportion to the whole. The critick will now have 
leſs to object, but the ſtudent who has bought any of the former copies needs not repent; he will 
not, without nice collation, perceive how they differ; and uſefulneſs ſeldom depends upon little 


LS 


For negligence or deficience, I have perhaps not need of more apology than the nature of the work 


will furniſh: I have left that inaccurate which never was made exact, and that imperfe& which never 


was completed. 
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THE firſt letter of the European 
_ "alphabets, has, in the Engliſh lan- 
4 ©. guage, three different ſounds, 
which may be termed the broad, open, 
and ſlender. — * | 
The broad ſound, reſembling that of the 
German a, is found in many of our 
monoſyllables, as all, all, malt, ſalt, 
in which à is pronounced as au in cauſe, 
or ate in law, Many of theſe words 
* were anciently written with au, as ſault, 
wall; Which happens to be ſtill re- 
- tained-in fault. is was probably the 
ancient ſound of the Saxons, ſince it is 
almoſt uniformly preſerved in the ruſtic 
pronunciation, and the northern dia- 
lecte, as maun for man, haund for hand. 
A open, not unlike the à of the Italians, 
is found in father, rather, and more ob- 


ſeur in 7 7 &c, F 

4 ede — 2 peculiar à of the 

L Engliſh language, reſembling the ſound 

. ofthe French e maſculine, or di hthon 
ai in pazs, or perhaps a mid found 


or long, as 


between them, or between the @ and e; 

to this the Arabic à is ſaid nearly to ap- 

in the words place, face, waſte ; and all 

thoſe that terminate in ation, as relation, 
nation, generation. | 

is ſhort, as glaſs, graſs ; 

* rally, by an e final, Plane, or by an i 
ded, as plain. e ſhort a is open 7 
A, an artiele ſet before nouns of the ſin 
8 3 @ man, @ tree; denoting 
that is, no more than one; or an indefinite | 
indication, as, a man come this 


ch. Of this ſound we have examples 
1 | 
glare 
; the long a cloſe. 

number one, as, 4 man is coming; 
way, that is, any man. This article 


bas no plural fignification. Before a 


word beginning with a vowel, it is writ- 
den an, as, an ox, an egg, of which a 
w the contraction. 


Frage it is marked long, gene- 


— 


or THE 


2. A, taken materially, or for itſelf, is a 
noun ; as, a great A4, a little a. | 
3. A ĩs placed before a participle, or parti- 
cipial noun; and is conſidered by Wallis 
as à contraction of at, when it is put be- 
fore a word denoting ſome action mot 
yet finiſhed ; as, I am @ walking. It 
alſo ſeems to be anciently- contracted 
from at, when placed before local ſur- 
names; as, Thomas a Becket. In other 
caſes, it ſeems to fignify to, like the 
French @: - 
A hunting Chlge went. Prior. 
i They go 4 begging to a'bankrupt's 9 


Which we may every nu | 
Find when we come a fiſhing here, Wetton. 
Now the men fell a rubbing of armour, which 


a great while had lain oiled. 1 
He will knap the ſpears « s with his 
teeth. Mores Antid. Athm. | 


Another falls a ringing a Peſcennius Niger, | 
and judiciouſly diſtinguiſhes the ſound of it to 
be modern. "SA vs Addiſon on Medals. | 
4. A has a peculiar ſignification, denoting 
the proportion of one thing to another. 
Thus we ſay, The landlord hath a hun- 
dred @ year; The ſhip's crew gained a 
thouſand pounds à man. Gong 
The river Inn paſſes through a wide open 
© + country, during all its courſe through Bavaria; 
which is a voyage of two days, after the rate of | 
twenty leagues à day. ; » "Addiſon on Italy. 
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ABA 
1 gin to be @ weary of the ſun ; 
And wiſh the ftate of th“ world were now 
undone, Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
And now WE — — Toy 
The ſailors ſhip their cars, and ceaſe to row; 
Then hoiſt their yards a · trip, and all their ſails 
Let fall, to court the wind and — 
p den 2 Ne. 
A e n b e, a 
And, like its maſter, very low. Pepe 's Horace. 
8. A is ſometimes redundant; as, ariſe, 
aroſe, awake ; the ſame with riſe, rouſe, 
wake 


9. A, in abbreviations, ſtands for artium, 

or arts; as, A. B. bachelor. of arts, ar- 

tium bacealaureus; A. M. maſter of arts, 

. 'artium magiſler; or, anno; as, A D. anno 

domini. | : 
AB, .at the beginning of the names of 

es, generally ſhows that they have 

relation to an abbey, as Abingdon. 

Gibſon. 

ABA“ CRE. adv. [from back.] Backward. 

Obſolete. ' : 


But when they came where thou thy kill 
didit ſhow, ; 

They drew abacke, as half with ſhame con- 

found. * Spenſer's Pafforals. 

ABACTOR. n. FG [Latin.] One who 

drives away or ſteals cattle in herds, or 

great numbersat once, in diſtinction from 


thoſe that ſteal only a ſheep or two. 
Blount. 
ABACUS. n. J [Latin.] 


5. A 1s uſed in burleſque poetry, to length- | 
® = a ſyllable, without adding to the 
enſe. 


For cloves and nutmegs to the line-a, '\ 
And even for oranges to China. Dryden. 


6. A is ſometimes, in familiar writings, 
put by a barbarous corruption for C 
as, will a come, for will he come. 

7. A, in compoſition, ſeems to have ſome- 

times the power of the French @ in 

; theſe. phraſes, a droit, a gauche, &c. ; 

and ſometimes to be contracted from at, 


| a, gfe, aflpe, qu, aflep, ag 


. © 
3: 


| Vor. I. 


f 


1 


1. A counting-table, anciently uſed in cal- 


cCulations. 


2. ¶ Inarchitecture.] The uppermoſt mem- 


ber of a column, which ſerves as a ſort of 
crowning both to the capital and column. 


- Dic. 
ABA rr. adv. [of abapr, Sax. behind. ] 
From the forepart of the ſhip, toward 
the ſtern, Dia. 


AmarSance. =. , [from the French 
abaifer, to depreſs, to bring down.] An 
act of reverence, a bow. Obeyſance s 
conſidered by Skrner as a corruption of 


| 


abaiſance, but is = univerſally uſed. 
| | 


ABA 


To ABA'LIENATE. o. a. from abalieno, 
Lat. ] To make that another's which 
was our own before. A term of the civil 
law, not much uſed in common ſpeech, 

ABALIENA'TION. a. [Lat. abalienatio.] 
The act of giving up one's right to 
another perſon; or a —_—_— an 
eſtate, goods, or chattels by ſale, or due 
courſe of law. Dis. 

4d ABAa'ND. v. a. [A word contrated 
from abandon, but not now-in uſe. See 
ABanDon.] To forſake. 

They ftronger are 
Than my which ſought at firſt their helping 
And Vortiger enforced the kingdom to aband. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
To ABANDON. v. a. T Fr. abandonner..” 


Derived, according to Menage, from the 
Italian abandonare, which ſignifies to 


forſake his colours; bandum | vexillum] | 
' 


deſerere. Paſquier thinks it a coalition 
of a ban donner, to give up to a proſcrip- 
tion; in which ſenſe we, at this day, 
mention the ban of the empire. Ban, in 
our own old dialect, ſignifies a curſe; and 


to abandon, if confidered as compounded | 


between French and Saxon, is. 
5 — to diris devovere.] 
1. To give up, reſign, or quit: often fol- 
lowed by the particle 0. 
If ſhe be ſo abandon'd to her ſorruw, 
As it is ſpoke, ſhe never will admit me. 
8 Shakſp. Twelfth Night. 
The paſſive gods behold the Greeks defile 
Their temples, and abandbn to the ſpoil 
Their own abodes; we, feeble few, conſpire 
To fave a ſinking town, involv'd in fire. 
. . Dryden 
Who is he ſo abandoned to ſottiſn cruelty, as 
to think, that a clod of earth in a ſack may ever, 
by eternal ſhaking, receive the fabric of man's 
body? Bentxy' Sermons. | 
Muſt he, whoſe altars on the Phrygian ſhore 
With frequeyt rites, and pure, avow'd thy 
ow'ry a 
Be doom'd the worſt of human ills to prove, 
Uubleſs'd, abandern'd 4 the wrath of Jove? 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Jo defert; to forfake: in an ill fenſe. 
The princes uſing the paſſions of fearing evil, 
and deſiring to eſcape, only to ſerve the rule of 
virtue, not to —_— one's ſelf, leapt to a rib 
of the ſhip. f Sidney. 
Seeing the hurt ſtag alone, 
Leit and abandon'd of his velvet friends, 
is right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part 
The flux of company. Shatſp. As you like it. 
What fate a wretched fugitive attends, 
Scorn'd by my foes, abandon'd by my friends. 


exactly 


Dryden. | 


But to the parting goddeſs thus ſhe pray'd: 
Propitious ſtill be preſent to my aid, | 
Nor quite abandon your once favow'd maid. 


Dryden's Fables, 


3. To forſake; to leave. 
He boldly ſpake, Sir knight, if knight thou be 
Abandon this foreſtalled place at erſt, 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. 


Spenſer's Fairy Queen.” ; 
To ABANDON OVER. v. a. [a form of | 
writing not uſual, perhaps not exact.]] 


To give up to, to reſign. ., 
Look on me as a man ebandon'd der 
To an «ternal lethargy of love; 
. To pull, and pinch, and wound me, cannot cure. 
And but diſturb the quiet of my death. Dryden. 


A#a'"NDONED. particip. adj. Corrupted in | 


the higheſt degree; as, an abandoned 
awrech, In this ſenſe, it is a contraction 


's reid. 


| 


| 


| "I, 


4 depreſſion. 


ABA 


to wickedneſs, 


don. Deſertion, forſaking. 
He hoped his paſt meritorious actions might 


outweigh his preſent abandoning the thought of 
future action, Clarendon. 


Anx'xDONMENT. nn. /, ſabandonnement, 
French. ] ; 

1. The act of abandoning. 

2. The tate of being abandoned. 

ABANN1'TION.. mn /. [Lat. abannitio.] A 
baniſhment for one or two years, for man- 
laughter. Obfolete. Did. 

To ABA'RE. v. a. [abajian, Sax.] To 
make bare, uncover, or diſcloſe. 


ABARTICULA'TON. 8. /. from ab, from, 
and articulus, a joint, Lat.] A good and | 
apt conſtruction of the bones, by which | 
they move ſtrongly and eaſily; or that 


articu 


ſpecies of tion 


motion. 


that has manifeſt 


Lat. bafis, or 

Ggnifying low, baſe. 
o-depreſs ; to lower. 

It is a point of cunning to wait upon him with 

whom you ſpeak with your eye; yet with a de- 

mure abafing of it ſometimes. Bacon. 


1. 


low: in a figurative and perſonal ſenſe, 

which is the common uſe, 

Happy ſhepherd, to the gods be thankful, 
7 


that to chy advancement their wiſdoms have thee 
abaſed. | | Sidney. 
Behold every one that is proud, and abaſe 75 b 

þ . 


With unre ſiſted might the mbnarck reigns; 
He levels mountains, and he raiſes plains; 
And, not regarding diff rence of degree, 
Abas'd your daughter, and exalted me. Dryden. 
Tf the mind be curbed and humbled too much 
in children; if their {pirits be * and broken 
much by too flrit an hand over them; they loſe 
all their vigour and induſtry. Locte on Educ. 


AnA's ED. adj. [with heralds} A term 
uſed of the wings of eagles, when the | 
top looks downward toward the point | 


of the ſhield ; or when the wings are 

ſhut ; the natural way of bearing them 

being ſpread, with the top pointing 
to the chief of the angle. | 


ABAa'SEMENT. 3. /. The ſtate of being 
brought low; the act of bringing low; 


There is an abaſement becauſe of glory; and 
there is that lifteth up his head from a low eſtate. 


To ABa'sH. v. a. [See BAS HTV. Per- 


| haps from abarfer, French. ] 


1. To put into confuſion ; to make aſha- 
med. It generally implies a ſudden 


impreſſion of ſhame. 

They heard and were abafa'd. 

This 2 th* imperious queen fat mute with 

car; 

Nor further durſt incenſe the gloomy thunderer. 
Silence was in the court at this rebuke: 

Nor could the gods, aba d, ſuſtain their ſove- 

reign's look. Dryden Fables, 

2. The paſſive admits the particle at, 

fometimes of, before the cauſal noun. 

In no wiſe ſpeak againft the truth, but be 


aba/hed of the error of thy ignorance. Eeclus, 
I ſaid unto her, from whence is this kid? Is 


9 


| 


of a longer form, abandoned [given up] | 


ABA'XDONING. [a verbal noun, from aban- | 


Did. ' 


Did. | 


Did. 
To ABa'se. v. a. ¶ Fr. abaiſſer, from the 
baſes a barbarous word, 


2. To caſt down; to depreſs; to bring | 


Bailey. Chambers. | 


Zcclus. | 


_ Mitt, Par. Left. | 


it not ſtolen? But ſhe replied upon me, it was 


ABA 


ven for a gift,.more than the wages: however 


did not believe her, and I was abafted * her 
IG 7. 
In the admiration only of weak minds, 
, Ledcaptive: ceaſer' admire, and all herplumes - 
Fall flat, and fink into a trivial toy, 
At every ſudden lighting quite abate. 
| | Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The little Cupids hov'ring round, 
(As pictures prove) with garlands crown'd, 
| Abaſit at what they ſaw and heard, | 
, Flew off, nor ever more appear'd. ; 
Swift's Miſcellanies, 
To ABA'TE. v. a. [from the French 
 abbatre, to beat down.] 


1. To leſſen, to diminiſh. 
Who can tell whether the divine wiſdom, to 
abate the glory of thoſe-kings, did not reſerve 
this work to be done by a queen, that it might 
appear to be his own immediate work? 
Str John Davies on Ireland, 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly L left the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſplea- 
ſure. Shakſpeare, 
Here we ſee the hopes of great benefit and 
light, from expoſitors and commentators, are in 
a great part abated; and thoſe who have moſt 
need of their help, can receive but little from- 
them. Locke's Eſay on St. Pauls Epiſtles. 


| 2. 10 deject, or depreſs the mind. 
- This iron world 


Brings down the ſtouteſt hearts to loweſt ſtate : 
For miſery doth braveſt minds abate. 
Tale. 


| 
: 
1 
N 


Spenſer's. Hubberd's 
Have the power ſti er 
To baniſh your defenders, till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you; 

As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That won you without blows ? Shakſpearc, 
Time that changes all, yet changes us in vain, 

The body, not the mind ; nor can controul 
- Th immortal vigour, or abate the ſoul. 
Dryden's Aneid. 


3- In commerce, to let down the price 
in ſelling, ſometimes to beat down the 
price in buying 
To ABA'TE. v. 2. 

1. Te grow leſs; as, his paſſion: abates ; 
the ſtorm abates. It is uſed ſometimes 
with. the particle of before the thing 
leſſened. 


Our phyſicians have obſerved, that in proceſs 
of time, ſome diſeaſes have abated of their viru- 
lence, and have, in a manner, worn out their 
- malignity, ſo as to be no longer mortal. 
Dryden's Hind and Panther, 


2, In common law. ; 
eis in law uſed both actively and neuterly; 
as to abate a caſtle, to beat it down. To abate 
a writ, is, by ſome exception, to defeat or over - 
throw it. A firanger abateth,, that is, entereth 
upon a houfe or land void by the death of bim 
that laſt poſſeſſed it, before the heir take his 
poſſeſſion, and ſo keepeth him out, Wherefore, 
as he that putteth out him in poſſeſſion, is ſaid to 
diſſeiſe; ſo be that ſteppeth in between the for- 
mer poſſe ſſor and his heir, is ſaid to abate. In 
the neuter Ggnification thus: The writ of the 
- demandment ſhallabare, that is, ſtall be diſabled, 
fruſtrated, or overthrown, The appeal abateth 
by covin, that is, that the accuſation is defeated 
by deceit. | Convell, 
2. Lis horſemanſhip.] A horſe is ſaid to 
| abate or take down his curvets; when 
working upon curvets, be puts his iwo 
hind legs to the ground. both at once, 
and obſerves the ſame exact neſs in all 
the times. | \ Did. 
ABATEMENT. n. .. [abatement, Fr.] 


| 


1. The act of abating or leſſening. 


ABB 
about ten thouſand „ and allowing one 


man to every houſe, who could have any ſhare | 


in the government (the reſt conſiſting of women, 
children, and ſervants), and making other ob- 
vious abatements, theſe tyrants, if they had been 
careful to adhere together, might have been a 
_— even of the people collective. 

wift on the Conteſts of Athens and Rome. 

2. The ſtate of being abated, 
Coffee has, 'in common with all nuts, an oil 
ſtrongly combined and entangled with earthy 
icles. The moſt noxious part of oil exhales 


in roaſting, to the abatement of near one quarter | 


of its weight, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


. The ſum or quantity taken away by 


the act of abating. 

The law of works is that law, which requires 
perfect obedience, without rem iſſion or abate- 
ment; ſo that, by that law, a man cannot be 


juſt, or juſtified, without an exact performance 
5 Locke, 4 


of every tittle. 1 
4. The cauſe of abating; extenuation. 


As our advantages towards practiſing aud pro- 
moting piety and virtue were greater than thoſe | 
of other men; ſo will our excuſe be leſs, if we 


negle& to make uſe of them, We cannot plead 
in abatement of our guilt, that we were ignorant 
of our duty, under the prepoſſeſſion of ill habits, 


and the bias of a wrong education. Attcrbury. | 


5. [In law.] The act of the abator; as, 
the abatement of the heir into the land 


before he hath agreed with the lord. 
The affection or 


paſſion of the thin 
abated; as, abatement of the writ. Cowell. 
6. [With heralds. ] An accidental mark, 


which being added to a coat of arms, the | 
dignity of it is abaſed, by reaſon ef ſome | 


flain or diſhonourable quality of the 
bearer. Dis. 


ABa'TeR. a. / The agent or cauſe by | 
winch an abatement is procured ; that | 


by which any thing is leſſened. 

Abaters of acrimony or ſharpneſs, are ex- 
pre ſſed oils of ripe vegetables, and all prepara- 
tions of ſuch; as of almonds, 297 9% and 
other nuts. Arbuthnet on Diet. 


AnA“ TOR. n. /. [a law term.] One who 
intrudes into bouſes or land, void by 
the death of the former poſſeſſor, and 

et not entered upon or taken up by 
is heir. ick. 

A'BaTUDE. n. /. [old records.] Any 
thing diminiſhed. Bailey. 

A'BATURE. u. ſ. {from .abatre, French. ] 


Thoſe ſprigs of graſs which are thrown | 
down by a ſtag in his paſſing by. Did. 


AszB3. n. /. The yarn on a weaver's warp: 
a term among clothiers. Chambers. 
ABBA. n. ſ. [Heb. IN] A Syriac word, 
which fignifies father. | 
A'BBACY.n/. [ Lat. abbatia.] The rights 
or privileges of an abbot. See Any. 
According to Felinus, an abbacy is the dignity 
'!t{elf, ſince an abbot is a term or word of dig- 
nity, and not of office; and, therefore, even a 
ſecular perſon, who has the care of ſouls, is 
tometimes, in the canon law, alſo ſtiled an 
abbat, | life's Par, Juris Canonici. 
A'nnESss. n. / ¶ Lat. abbhaliſſa, from whence 
the Saxon abudiyrre, then probably 
albalgſi, and by contraction abbeſſe in 
Fr. and ableſs, Eng.] The ſuperiour 
or governeſs of a nunnery or monaſtery 
of women. | 
| They fled 
Into this abbey, whither we purſued them; 
And here the ahbef3 ſhuts the gate on us, 


Renophon tells N the city contained | 


m_— - ” 
* 


And will not ſuffer us to fetch him out. Shatfp. | 


A B B 
1 have a ſitter, 2555% in Tercera, 8 
| Who loſt her lover on her bridal day. iy den. 
Conftantia, as ſoon as the ſolemnities of her 


her on apartment. 


reception were over, retired with the — into 


A'nnEL, or ABV. 3. J. [Lat. abbatia, ' ABBREUYOTR. French, a watering 


& * Ital. abbeveralo, dal verbo bhevere. 


from whence probably firit Ab SAY; 
which ſee.] A monaſtery of religious 
perſons, whether men of women; diſ- 
tinguiſhed from religious hovſes of other 
denominations by larger privileges. See 
ABBoT. 1 | 

Wich eaſy roads he came to Leiceſter ; 


Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convent, honourably reccrved him. 


Shakſpeare. | 


VAL. SARS 4 | 
A'zBEyY-LUBBER. n. / [Sce LUBBER. ] 
A ſlothful loiterer in a religious houſe, 
under pretence of retirement and auſte- 
rity. er 

This is no father dominic, no huge over- 


grewn abbey-lubber ; this is but a diminutive 
lucking friar, 


from JN, father, which ſenſe was ſtill im- 
plied; lo that the abbots were called pa- 
tres and abbeſſes matres mongſlerii. Thus 
Fortunatus to the abbot Paternus: No- 


minis officium jure, Paterne, geris.) The 
chief of a convent, or fellowſhip of 


canons, Of theſe, ſome in England 
were mitred, ſome not : thoſe that were 
mitred, were exempted from the juriſ- 
diction of the — having in them 
ſelves, epiſcopal authority within their 
precincts, and being alſo l 
ment. The other ſort were ſubject to 
the dioceſan in all ſpiritual government. 


Cowell, 


See ABBEY. 


A'zBoTSHIP. ./. The ſlate or privilege 
of an abbot. 


To ABBRE'VIATE, v. 4. [Lat. ab- 


breviare. ] 


1. To ſhorten by contraction of parts, 
without loſs of the main ſubſtance ; to 
abridge. 

It is one thing to abbreviate by contracting, 
another by cutting off, Bacen's Eſſays. 
The only invention of late years, which hath 
contributed towards politeneſs in diſcourſe, is 
that of -abbreviating or reducing words of many 
ſyllables into one, by lopping off the reſt. Sit. 

2. To ſhorten; tocut ſhort. 

Set the length of their days before the flood; 
which were abbreviated after, and contracted 
into hundreds and threcſcores. 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
ABBREVIA'TION. n. / 
t. The act of abbreviating. 


2. The means uſed to abbreviate, as cha- 


racters ſignifying whole words; words 
contracted. 


Such is the propriety and energy in them all, 
that they never can be changed, but to diſad- 


vantage, except in the circurattance of ufing ab- 


breviations. | Swift, 
ABBREVIA'TOR. n. /. [abbreviateur, Fr.] 
One who abbreviates, or abridges. 


AR BRE“VIATURE. a. ſ. abbreviatura, Lat.] 


1. A mark uſed for the ſake of ſhortening. | 


2. A compendium or abridgment. 
He is a good man, who grieves rather for him 
that injurcs htm, than for his own ſuffering ; who 


prays for him that wrongs him, forgiving all his 


 A'psr. 
. B, . "po 
1. The alphabet; as, he has not learned 


Dryden's Spanifs Friar. | 
 A'BBOT. 3. / [in the lower Latin abbas, | 


ords of parlia- 


Dis. 


ABD 


' * Faulty; | who ſooner ſhews mercy than anger: 


who offers violence to his apperite, in all things 
endeavo uring to ſubdue the fleſh to the ſpirit, 


This is an excellent abbreviature of the whale 


duty of a Chriſtian, Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


at. bibere. Abbeverari i cavalli. This 
word is derived by Menage, not much, 
acquainted with the Teutonic dialects, 
from adbibare for adbibere ; hut more pro- 
bably it comes from the ſame root with 
brew, See BREWw.] m_—_ maſons, the 
joint or juncture of two ſtones, or the 
interſtice between two ſtones to be filled 
up with mortar. Did. 
See ABBEY. 


his a, , c. 


2. The little book by which the elements 


of reading are taught. 
Then comes queſtion like an a, l, c, book. 
Shakſpeare. 


To A'BDICATE. v. a. [Lat. abaico.] 


To give up right; to reſign; to lay 
down an office. C : 


Old Saturn here, with upcaſt eyes, 
Rebeld his abdicated ties. Addiſon, 
ABDica'Ti0N. n. /. [abdicatio, Lat.] 
The act of abdicating ; reſignation ; 
quitting an office by one's own proper 
act before the uſual or ſtated expiration. 
Neither doth it appear how a prince's abdica- 

tion can make any other ſort of vacancy in the 
throne, than would be cauſed by his death ; 
fince he cannot abdrcate for his children, other- 


wiſe than by his own conſent in form to a bill 
from the two houſes. Swift's Ch. of Eng. Man. 


A'sBpicaTivs. adj. That cauſes or im- 
- plies an abdication. Dick. 
A'Bp1T1ve. adj, [from abdo, to hide. ] 
That has the power or quality of _ g. 
ick. 


| ABDO'MEN. . / [Lat. from abdo, to 


hide.] A cavity commouly called the 
lower venter or belly : it contains the 
ſtomach, guts, liver, 3 bladder, and 
is within lined with a membrane called 
the peritonzum. The lower part is call- 
ed the hypogaſtrium; the foremoſt part 
is divided into the epigaſtrium, the right 
and left hypochondria, and the navel ; 
*tis bounded above by the cartilago en- 
fiformis and the diaphragm, ſideways 
by the ſhort or lower ribs, and behind 
by the vertebræ of the loins, the bones 
of the coxendix, that of the pubes, and 
os ſacrum. It is covered with ſeveral 
muſcles, from whoſe alternate relaxa- 
tions and contractions, in reſpiration, 
digeſtion is forwarded, and the due mo- 
tion of all the parts therein contained 
1 both for ſecretion and expul- 
on. Quincy. 
The abdemen conſiſts of parts containing and 
contained. | M iſeman's Surgery, 


ABDo'Mixal. Na. Relating to the 
ABDO'MINOUS. abdomen. 


To ABDU'CE. v. a. [Lat. abauco.] To 


draw to a different part; to withdraw 


4 


one part from another: a word chiefly 
uſed in 1 or ſcience. 
If we abdxce the eye unto either corner, the 
object will not duplicate; for, in that pulition, 
B 2 
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A B E. 


the axes of the cones main jn the ſame 
is demouſrated in the opties delivered by Galen. 


F 8 | Brawn's Vulger E: rgures. 
Asper. adj. Muſcles abducent are 
thoſe which ſerve to open or pull back 
divers parts of the body ; their oppo- 
ſites being calleFadducent. a. 
ABvyv'cT1on. 3. /. [ abdufio, Lat.] 
1. The art of drawing apart, or withdraws 
ing one part from another. 
2. A particular form of argument. 
ABDU'CTOR. n. ſ. I abdufor, Lat.] The 
name given by anatomiſts to the muſcles, 
which ſerve to draw back the ſeveral 


members. 

He ſuppoſed the conſtrictors of the eyelids 
muſt be ſtrengthened in the ſupereilious; the 
abdufers in drunkards, and contemplative men, 
who have the ſame ſteady and grave motion of the 
eye. Arbuthnotand Pope's — Scriblerus. 
ABECEDA'RIAN, n. /. [from the names of 

a, J, e, the firſt three letters of the al- 

phabet.] He that teaches or learns tlie 

alphabet, or firſt rudiments of literature. 
This word is uſed by Wood in his 

Athene Oxonienſes, where, mentioning 

Farnaby the critic, he relates that, in 

ſome part of his life, he was reduced to 

follow the trade of an abecedarian by his 
misfortunes. 
A'BtEcEDarRY. adj, [See ABECEDA- 

RIAN, ] | 
1. Belonging to the alphabet. 

2. Inſcribed with the alphabet. 

This is pretended from the ſympathy of two 
needles touched with the loadfione, and placed 
in the center of two abecedary circles, or rings of 
letters, deſcribed round ahout them, one friend 

keeping one, and another the other, and agree- 


ing upon an hour wherein they will communi- 
cate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Azre'p. adv. [from a, for at, and bed.] In | 


bed. | 
It was a ſhame for them to mar their com- 
plexions, yea and conditions too, with long 
lying abed: when ſhe was of their age, the 
would have made a bandkerchiet by that time 
o'day, | Sidney. 
She has not been abed, but in her chapel 
All night devoutly watch'd. Dryden. 


ARE'RRANCE. 7 n. / from aberro, Lat. 

ABE'RRANCY. F to wander from the 
right way.] A deviation from the right 
way; an errour; a miſtake; a falſe 
opinion. 

They do not only ſwarm with errours, but 
vices depending thereon. Thus they commonly 
affect no man any farther than he deſerts his rea- 
ſon, or complies with their aberrancies. 

Broton's Vulgar Errours. 

Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advan- 
tage of conſtitution, that it ſhould not at all 

„adulterate the images of his mind; yet this ſe- 
cond nature would alter the craſis of his under- 
landing, and render it as obnoxious to aber- 
rances as now. Glanville's Scepſis Scientifica, 

AR RRANT. adj. from aberrans, Lat.] 
Deviating; wandering from the right 
or known way. -DiF. 


ABERRA'TION. * [from aberratio, 
Lat.] The act of deviating from the 
common or from the right track. 

If it be a miſtake, there is no hereſy in ſuch 
an harmleſs aberration; the probability of it will 
reader it a lapſe of eaſy pardon, Glanville, 

Azz'xRING. part. [from the verb aberr, of 


| aberro, Latin. Of this verb J have found 
no example. ] Wandering, going aſtray. 


plain, as 


To A 


 ABz'TMENT. n. ſe The 


 ABEY'ANCE. u. ,. [from the French aboyer, 
allatrare, to bark at.] This word in | 


_— 


AB H 


Divers were out in their account, aberring ſe- 
veral ways from the true and juſt compute, and 
calling that one year, which perhaps might be 
another. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To AntEru'NCATE. v. a. [averunco, Lat.] 


To pull up by the roots; to. extirpate 
utterly. if. 
T. v. a. [from beran, Sax. lig- 

to enkindle or animate.] To 


nifying 
uih forward another, to ſupport him in | 


is deſigns by connivance, encourage- 
ment, or help. It was once indifferent, 
but is almoſl always taken by modern 
writers in an ill ſenſe ; as may be ſeen 
in ABETTER, | 
To abet, ſignifieth, in our common law, as 
much as to encourage or ſet on. Cowell, 
Then ſhall I ſoon, quoth he, return again, 
Abet that virgin's cauſe diſconſolate, 
And ſhortly back return. | Fairy Queen, 
A widow who by ſolemn vows 
Contracted to me, for my ſpouſe, 
Combin'd with him to break her word, ; 
And has aberted all. Hudibras. 
Men lay fo great weight upon right opinions, 
and eagerneſs of abetting them, that they ac- 
count that the unum neceſſajum. Decay of Piety 
They abetted both parties in the civil war, and 
always furniſhed ſupplies to the weaker fide, leſt 


there ſhould be an end put to theſe fatal diviſions. 
Addiſon's Freekolder. 


act of abetting. 
Did. 
ABt'TTER, or ABE'TTOR. n. . He that 
abets ; the ſupporter or encourager of 


another. | 
Whilſt calumny has two ſuch potent abertert, 
we are not to wonder at its growth : as long as 
men are malicious and deſigning, they will be 
traducing, Government of the Tongue. 
You ſhall be fill plain Torriſmond with me, 
Th' abettor, partner (if you like the name), 
The huſband of a tyrant, but no king; 
Till you deſerve that title by your juſtice. 


Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. | 


Theſe conſiderations, though they may have 
no influence on the multitude, ought to fink into 
the minds of thoſe who are their abettors, and 
who, if they eſcape puniſhment here, muſt know 
that theſe feveral miſchicfs will be one day laid 
to their charge. Addiſon's Feeeholdes, 


Littleton, cap. Diſcontinuance, is thus 
uſed. The right of fee-ſimple lieth in 
abeyance, when it is all only in the re- 
membrance, intendment, and conſidera- 
tion of the law. The frank tenement 
of the glebe of the parſonage, is in no 
man during the time that the parſonage 
is void, but 18 1n abeyance. Covell. 
ABGREGA'TION. . / [ abgregatio, Lat.] 
A ſeparation from the flock. id. 


To ABHO R. v. a. [abhorreo, Lat.] To 
hate with acrimony; to deteſt to extre- 


mity; to loathe; to abominate. 
Whilſt I was big in clamour, came a man, 

Who having ſeen me in my worſer ſtate, 

Shunn'd my a#kerr'd ſociety. Shak, K. Lear 

Juſtly thou aer 

That ſon, who on the quiet ſtate of men 

Such trouble brought, atfecting to ſubdue 

Ra tional liberty. Milt. Par. Lo. 
The ſelf-ſame thing they will 45er 

One way, and long another for. Hudibras. 
A church of England man aber the humour 

of the age, in delighting to fling ſcandals upon 

the clergy in general; which, behdes the diſ- 

grace to the reformation, and to religion itſelf, 

caſt an ignominy upon the kingdom. 


A 31 
n. /. [from abbor.] 


Anno'naznCe. 
ABHO'RRENCY., 


1. The act of abhorring ; deteſtation. 


It draws upon him the hatred and abhorrence 
of all men here; and ſubjects him to the wrath 
of God hereafter. Scuth's Sermens. 


2. The diſpoſition to abhor; hatred. 

Even a juſt and neceſſary defence does, by 
giving men acquaintance with war, take off 
ſomewhat from the ahbhorrence of it, and inſen- 
ſibly diſpoſe them ts hoſtilities. Decay of Piety. 

The firſt tendency to any injuſtice that ap- 
pears, muſt be ſuppreſſed with a ſhew of wen- 
der and adhorrency in the parents and governours. 

Lacke on Education. 
ABHoO'RRENT. adj. [from abhor. ] 
1. Struck with abhorrence ; loathing. 


For if the worlds 
| In worlds inclos'd could on bis ſenſes burſt, 
He would abhorrent turn. Thomſon's Summer, 


ws Contrary to; foreign; inconſiſtent 
with. It is uſed with the particles from 


or to, but more properly with from. 
THis I conceive to be an hypotheſis well wor- 
thy a rational belief; and yet it is ſo abhorrent 
from the vulgar, that they would as ſoon believe 
Anaxagotas, that ſnow is black, as him that 
ſhould affirm it is not white. Glan. Scep, Scient._ 
Why then theſe foreign thoughts of ſtate em- 
ploy ments, 
Abhorrent to your function and your breeding? 
Poor droning truants of unpractis'd cells, 
Bred in the fellowſhip of bearded boys, 
What wonder is it if you know not men? Dryden, 


ABHO'RRER. n. /. [from abbor.] The 


perſon that abhors; a hater 7 a deteſter. 
The lower clergy were railed at, for diſputing 
the power of the Aſhops, by the known abhorrers 
of epiſcopzey, and abuſed for doing nothing in 
the conyocations, by theſe veiy men who wanted 
do bind up their hands. - Swift's' Examiner, 


| ABHO'RRING. The object of abhorrence. 
This ſeems not to be the proper uſe of 
the participial noun, 


They ſhall go forth, and look upon the car- 
caſes of the men that have tranſgreſſed againſt 
Me: for their worm ſhall not die, neither ſhall 
their fire be quenched, and they ſhall be an a6 
horing unto all fle ſn. Iſaiah. 


76 ABFDE. v. a: pret. I abode or abid. 
from brb1an, or aubidian, Sax. ] 
1. To dwell in a place ; not to remove; to 


ſtay. 
; Thy ſervant became ſurety for the lad unto 
my father, ſaying, it I bring him not unto thee, 
then I ſhall bear the blame to my father for ever, 
Now therefore I pray thee, let thy ſervant a4 i 
inſtead of the lad, a bondman to my lord; and 
let the lad go up with his brethren. Geneſis. 


2. To dwell. | 
The marquis Dorſet, as I hear, is fled 

To Richmond, in the parts where be al ies. 
Shakfp. Rich, 111. 
| Thoſe who apply themſelves to learning, are 
forced to acknowledge one God, incorruptible 
and unbegotten ; who is the only true being, and 
abides for ever above the higheſt heavens, trom 
whence He beholds all the things that are done 

in heaven and earth, 

—  Stilling fl. Defence of Dijc. on Rom. Idolatry. 
3. To remain not to ceaſe or fail; to be 


immovable. 

They that truſt in the Lord ſhall be as mount 
Zion, which cannot be removed, but abi.er4 for 
ever. q , » Ppelms, 


4. To continue in the ſame ſtate. 
The fear of the Lord tendeth to life; and he 
that hath it ſhall aue ſatisfied. Proverbs, 
There can be no ſtudy without time; and the 
mind muſt abide and dwell upon things, or be 
always a ſtranger to the inſide of them. $S0x/4 
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AB1 
's. To endure without offence, anger, or 


contradiction. 

Who can abide, that, againſt their own doc- 
tors, fix whole books ſhould by their fatherhgods 
be imperiouſly obtruded upon God and his 
church? ; ; Hall. 

6. It is uſed with the particle with before 
a perſon, and at or in before a place. 

t is better that I give her to thee, than that 

I ſhould give her to another man: Abide with 

me. Genefts. 

For thy ſervant vowed a vow, while Ie at 
Geſhur in Syria, ſaying, if the Lord ſhall bring 
me again indeed to Jeruſalem, then I will ſerve 
the Lord, : 2 Sam. 

7. It is uſed with by before a thing; as, 
to abide by his teſtimony ; to abide by his 
own ſkill; that is, to rely upon them ; to 
abide by an opinion, to maintain it ; to 
abide by a man, is alſo, to defend pr ſup- 
port him. But theſe forms are ſomething 
low, 

To AB1'DE. v. a. | 

1. To wait for, expect, attend, wait upon, 
await : uſed of things prepared for per- 
ſons, as well as of perſons expecting 
a 

ome is he brought, and laid in ſump- 
tuous bed, 
Where many ſ{kiiful leeches him abide, 
To ſalve his hurts. Fairy Queen, 
While lious war and battle for their dens, 
Poor harmleſs lambs abide their enmity. 
Shakſp. Hen. v1. 

Bonds and afflict ions abide me. As. 

2. To bear or ſupport the conſequences of 
a thing. 

Ah me! they little know 
How dearly I abide that boaſt fo vain. 
Milton's Par. Loft. 


3. To bear or ſupport, without being con- 


quered or deſtroyed. 
But the Lord he is the true God, he is the 
living God, and an everlaſting king : At his 


wrath the earth ſhall tremble, and the nations 


ſhall not be able to abide his indignation. Ferem. 
' It muſt be allowed a fair preſumption in favour 
of the truth of my doctrines, that they have 
abid a very rigorous teſt now for above thirty 
years, and the more ſtrictly they are looked 
into, the more they are confirmed. Mdbard. 

Of the participle abid I have found 
only the example in Woodward, and 
ſhould rather determine that abide in the 


active ſenſe has no paſſive participle, or 


compounded preterit. 


4. To bear without averſion: in which 

ſenſe it is commonly uſed with a negative. 

Thou can'ſt nut abide Tiridates; this is but 

love of thyſelf, Sidney. 
Thy vile race, 


govd natures 

Could hot abide tobe with; therefore waſt thou 

Detervedly contin'd unto this rock. 
Nr aa? - Shatſpeare's Tempeſt. 

5. To bear or ſuffer. 

y Girt with circumfluous tides, 
He ſtill calamitous conſtraint abides. Pope. 
AB1'DER. n. / [from abide.] The perſon 
that abides or dwells in a place; per- 


haps that lives or endures. A word little 
in uſe. 


AbrDIxd. n. /. [from abide.] Continu- 
ance; ſtay; fixed ſtate. 

We are ſtrangers before Thee and ſojourners, 
as were all our fathers: our days on the earth 
are as a ſhadow, and there is none abiding. 

1 Chron, 


A BI 


and carried about with ſuch ſwif 
in that place can conſiſt or have abi ag 
| Releigh's Hiftory of the Warld. 
A'BJECT. adj. 8 Lat. thrown 
away as of no value.] 
1. Mean; worthleſs; baſe; grovelling: 
ſpoken of perſons, or their qualities. 
Rebellion 
Came like itſelf in baſe and abhiect routs, 
| Led on by Woody youth goaded with rage, 
And countenanc'd by boys and Deggary- 
; Shakſp. Henry iv. 
I was at fiift, as other beaſts that graze 
The trodden herb, of abje# thoughts and low. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Honeſt men, who tell their ſovercigns what 
they expect from them, and what obedience they 
| ſhall be always ready to pay them, are not upon 
an equal foot with baſe and abjee flatterers. 
Addiſon's Whig Examiner. 


2. Being of no hope or regard: uſed of 


condition. 


The rarer thy example ſtands, 
By how much from the top of wond'rous glory, 
Strongeſt of mortal men, 
To loweſt pitch of abjeF fortune thou are 
fall'n. Milton's Sampſon Agoniftes, 
We ſee man and woman in the higheſt inno- 
cence and perfection, and in the moſt oer flate 
of guilt and infirmity. Addiſon's Spectater. 
3. Mean and deſpicable : uſed of actions. 
The rapine is fo abje# and profane, 
They not from tritles, nor from gods yefrain. 
Drygen's Juvenal. 
To what baſe ends, and by what abje& ways, 
Are moitals urg'd through ſacied Juſt of praiſe ! 
Fope's Eſſay on Criticiſm, 
A'sJecT. n. /. A man without hope; a 
man whoſe miſeries are irretrieveable ; 
one of the loweſt condition. - 


Yea, the abjed&s gathered themſelves together 
againſt me. Pſalms. 


To ABJE'cT. v. a. [abjicio, Lat.] To 
throw away. A word rarely uſed. 


ABJE'CTEDNESS. 7. / | from abje.] The 
ſlate of an abject. ä 


Our Saviour would love at no leſs rate than 
death; and, from the ſuperemineut height of 
glory, ſtooped and abaſed himſelf to the ſuffer- 

- ance of the extremeſt of indignities, and ſunk 
himſelf to the bottom of abjcFedneſs, to exalt our 
condition to the contrary extreme. Boyl#s Works . 


ABJjE'CTION. 2. /. | from atje#.] Mean- 
neſs of mind; want of ſpint ; ſervility; 


baſeneſs. 


That this ſhould be termed baſeneſs, abje&ior 
of mind, or ſervility, is it credible ? Hooker, 

The juſt medium lies betwixt the pride and 
the alſection, the two extremes. L Efirange. 


| A'sJEcTLY. adv. [from abje2.] In an 
Thoygh thou didit learn, had that in't, which | 


abject manner; meanly ; baſely ; ſer- 
vilely; contemptibly. 
A'BJECTNESS. n. / [from alject.] Ab- 
jection; ſervility; meanneſs. 
Servility and abjeFneſs of humour is implicitly, 
involved in the charge of lying. | 
Gevernment of the Tongue, 
By humility I mean not the a5je@reſs of a 
baſe mind: but a prudent care not to over-value 
ourſelves upon any account. Grew's Cof, Sacre, 


AB1'LITY. 2. J [habilite, Fr.] 55 
1. The power to do any thing, whether 
depending upon {kill, or riches, or 
ſtrength, or any other quality. 

Of ſinging thou haſt got the reputation, 
Good Thyrſis, mine I yield to thy «bi/tty ; 
My heart doth ſeek another eſtimatien. Sidney. ' 


The air in that region is ſa viglontly removed, | 


tneſs, as nothing | 


A:1B:L- 


If aught in my ab/ity may ſerye | 
To nA Na Wies ſuffer' t, and appeaſe. 

Thy mind with what amends'fs in my pow r. 
e Hton's Sampſon Ageniftes. 
\ They gave after their ability unto the treature. 
. W Exra. 

If any man miniſter, let him do it as of the 
ability which god giveth : that God in all things 

| may be glorified through Jeſus Chriſt, 1 Peter. 

| Wherever we find bur abilities too weak for 
the performance, he aſſures us of the aſſiſtance of 
bis Holy Spirit. Rogers Sermons. 

2. Capacity of mind; force of underſland- 
ing; mental power. 

Children in whom there was no blemiſh, but 
well-favoured, and {kilful in all wiſdom, and 
cunning in knowledge, and underſtanding ſcience, . 
and ſuch as had abi/ity in them to ſtand in the 
King's palace. Datel. 

3. When it has the plural number, abilities, 
it frequently ſignifies the faculties or 
powers of the mind ; and 2 the 
force of underſtanding given 7 nature, 
as diſtinguiſhed from acquired qualifi- 
cations, 

Whether it may be thought neceſſary, that in 
certain tracts of country, like what we call pa- 
riſhes, there ſhould be one man, at leaft, of 
abilities to read and write ? Swifr. 

ABINTE'STATE. adj, [of ab, from, and 
inteflatus, Lat.] A term af law, imply- 
ing him that inherits from a man, who, 
though he had the power to make a will, 
yet did not make it. 


To A'BJUGATE. v. a. [ abjugoy Lat.] To 
unyoke ; to uncouple. Dit. 


ABJuRa'T1ON. n. /. [from abjure.] The 
act of abjuring ; the oath taken for that 
end. | 

Until Henry vii. his time, if a man, having 
committed felony, could go into a church, or 
church-yard, before he were apprehender!, he 
might not be taken from thence to the uſual trial 
of law, but confeſſing his fault to the juſtices, or 
to the coroner, gave his oath to forſake the realm 
for ever; which was called abjuration. 

There are ſome abjurations ftill in force among 
us here in England; as, by the ſtatute of the 
25th of king Charles 11. ail perſons that are ad- 
mitted into any office, civil or military, muſt take 
the teſt ; which is an abjuraticn of ſome doctrines 
of the church of Rome. 


There is likewife another oath of abjuratior, - 
which laymen and clergymen are both obliged 
to take; and that is, to abjure the pretender. 

Apyliffe's Parergen Juris Canonici. 
To ABJU'RE. v. a. [abjuro, Lat.] 
1. To caſt off upon oath ; to ſwear not to 
do or not to have ſomething. 


Either to die the death, or to Aue 
For ever the ſociety of man. | Shalkſpeare. 
No man therefore, that hath not abjured his 
reaſon, and ſworn allegiance to a preconceived 
fantaſtical hypotheſis, can undertake the de- 
fence of ſueh a ſuppoſition. Hale. 


2. To retract, recant, or abnegate a poſi- 
tion upon oath, 

To ABLA'CTATE. v. a. [ablaos, Lat.] 

To wean from the breaſt. 


ABLACTA'TION. n. . One of the me- 
thods of grafting, and, according to the 
ſignification of the word, as it were a 
weaning of a cion by degrees from its- 
mother ſtock; not cutting it off wholly 
from the ſtock, till it is firmly united to 
that on which it 1s grafted, 


ABLAQUEA'TION. nf. [ablaqueatio, Lat.] 


N 


The at or practice of opening the 
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A BI. 
ound about the roots of trees, to let 


the air and water operate upon them. 
Trench the ground, and make it ready for the 
ſpring : Prepare alſo ſoil, and uſe it where you 
have occafion : Dig borders. Uncover as yet 
roots of trees, where ab/aqueation is requiſite, 
Fuclyn's Kalendar. 
The tenure in chief is the veiy root that doth 


maiutain this ſilver ſtem, that by many rich and 


fruitful branches ſpreadeth itſelf: ſo if it be 
ſutfered to ſtarve, by want of ablaqueation, and 
other good huſbandry, this yearly fruit will much 
decreaſe, Bacon's Office of Alienations, 


ABLA'TION. 3. / [ablatio, Lat.] The 
act of taking away. | 
A'BLATIVE. adj. [ ablativus, Lat.] 

1. That takes away. 

3. The ſixth caſe of the Latin nouns; 
the caſe which, among other ſigniſica- 
tions, includes the perſon from whom 
ſomething is taken away : a term of 


raminar. =” 


A'BLE. adj. [habile, Fr. habilis, Lat. 
fcilful, ready.) 
1. Having 3 faculties, or great 
ſtrength or knowledge, riches, or any 
other power of mind, body, or fortune. 
Henry vit. was not afraid of an able man, as 
Lewis the Eleventh was. But, conttariwiſe, he 
was ſerved by the ab/eft men that were to be 
found ; without which his affairs could not 
have proſpered as they did. Bacon's Henry vii. 
Such gambol faculties he hath, that ſhew a 
weak mind and an able body, fer the which the | 
prince adgits him. Skhakſp. Henry iv. 


2. Having power ſufficient ; enabled. 

All mankind acknowledge themſelves able 
and ſufficient to do many things, which actually 
they never do. South's Sermons, 

Every man ſhall give as he is ab/e,. according 
to the blefling of the Loid thy God, which he 
hath given thee, Deut. | 


3. Before a verb, with the particle to, it 
ſignifies generally having the power. 
Wrath is cruel, and anger is outrageous ; but , 

who is able to ſtand before envy ? Proverbs, 
4+ With for it is not often nor very pro- 
perly uſed. 


There have been ſome invei.tions alſo, which 
have been able for the utterance of articutiate » 


ſounds, as the ſpeaking of certain words. 
Witlkins's Mathematical Magic. 


To A'BLEt. v. a. To make able; to en- 
able, which is the word commonly uſed. 
Dee ENABLE. | 

Plate fin with gold, 
And the ſtrong lance of juſtice hurtleſs breaks : 
Arm it with rags, a pigmy*s ſlraw doth pierce it. 
None does offend, none, I ſay none; I'll 


able em; 
Take that of me, my friend. Shak/. X. Lear. 


ABLE-BODIED. adj. Strong of body. 


It lies in the-power of every fine woman, to 
ſecure at leaſt half a dozen ab/e-bodied men to 
his majeſty's ſervice, Acdifon's Freehelder, 


To A'BLEGATE. v. a. [ablego, Lat.] 


To ſend abroad upon ſome employment; 


to ſend out of the way. Did. 
ABLEGA'T1ON. n. /. [from ablegate.] The 
act of ſending abroad. Did. 


Alnrrxzss. n. J. [from alle.] Ability of 
body or mind, vigour, force. 

That nation duth ſo excel, both for comelineſs 
and ab/c:reſs, that from neighbour countries they 
ordinarily come, ſame to ſtrive, tome to learn, 
ſume to behold. Sidney, 


A'sLErsYy, n. .. [a&z, Gr.] Want of 


4. The cu given, without conſecration, 


ABNEGA'TION, 2. / [abnegatio, Lat. de- 


| Ano'arp. adv. [a ſea term, but adopted 


ſight; blindneſs ; unadviſedneſs. Dick. 


A B O 
To A'BLIGATE. v. a. [abligo, Lat.) To 
tie up from, 22 
Anfiaux Trion. n. J. Cabliguritio, Lat.] 
Prodigal expence on meat and 1 3 
tt, 
To A'BLOCATE. v. a. [abloco, Lat.] 
To let out to hire. 
Perhaps properly by him who has 
hired it from another. Caluin. 
AnLoca'tion. 1. . [from ablocate.}] A 
letting out to hire. 
To Asrv'pk. v. n. [abludo, Lat.] To be 
unlike. | Did. 
A'8LvENT. adj. [ abluens, Lat. from abluo, 
to waſh away.] | 
I. That wafhes clean. 
2. That has the power of cleanſing. Did. 


ABLVU'TION. n. 2 [ablutio, Lat.] 
1. The act of eleanſing, or waſhing clean. 
There is a natural analogy between the ab- 
lution of the body and the purification of the 
ſoul ; between eating the holy bread and drink- 
ing the ſacred chalice, and a participation of the 
— and blood of Chriſt. Taylor's Worthy Com. 
2. The water uſed in waſhing. | 
Wafh'd by the briny wave, the pious train 
Are — and caſt th' ablutizns in the main. 
Pope's Iliad. 
3. The rinſing of clymical preparations 
in water, to diſſolve and waſh away any 


acrimonious particles, 


to the laity in the popiſh churches. 
76 ABNEGATE. v. a. [from abnego, 
Lat.] To deny. 


nial, from abnego, to deny.] Denial, re- 

nunciation. | | 

The abnegation or renouncing of all his own | 
holds and intereſts, and truſts of all that man is 
moſt apt to depend upon, that he may the more 
expeditely follow Clritt. Hammond. 
AzgNoDa'T1ON. n. /. [abnodatio, Lat.] 
The act of cutting away knots from 
trees: a term of gardening. Did. 
ABNno'xmovs. adj. [abnormis, Lat. out 
of rule.) Irregular z miſhapen. Di@. 


into common language; derived imme- 
diately from the French d bord, as, aller 
à bord, envoyer a bord. Bord is itſelf a 
word of very doubtful original, and per- 
haps, in its different acceptations, dedu- 
cible from different roots. Bond, in the 
ancient Saxon, ſigniſied a houſe; in 
which ſenſe, to go aboard, is to take up 
reſidence in a ſhip. ] | 


1. In a ſhip. 
He loudly call'd to ſuch as were ab»ard, 
The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 
And him to ferry over that deep ford. 
Fairy Queen. 
He might land them, if it pleaſed him, or 
otherwiſe keep them ab5urd. 
Sir V. Ralcigh's Eſſays. ' 
2, Into a ſhip. 
When morning rofe, I ſent my mates to 
bring 
Supplies of water from a neighb'ring ſpring, 
Whilſt I the motions of the winds explor'd; 
Then ſuramon'd in my crew, and went aboard, 
Addifon's Ovid's Metamsrphoſes, 


ABo'DE, 1. / [from abide. ] 
1. Habitation ; dwelling; place of reſi- 
deuce. 


2. To 


A B O 
But I know thy abode and thy going out, aua 
thy coming in. 2 King}, 
Others may uſe the ocean as their road, 
Only the Engliſh make it their abode ; 
Whoſe ready fails with every wind can fly, 


And make a cov'nant with th' inconftant tky. 
"alley, 


| 2. Stay z continuance in a place. 
Sweet friends, your patience toy long 


abole ; 
Not J, but my affairs, have made you wait. 
Shatſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
Making a ſhort abode in Sicily the ſecond time, 
landing in Italy, and making the war, may be 


reaſonably judged the buſineſs but of ten months. 


1 Dryden's A:ineid, 
The woodcocks early viſit, and abode 
Of long continuanoe in our teinp'tate clime, 
Foretel a liberal harveſt, Prilipe, 


3. Zo mate abode. Lo dwell; to reſide; 


to inhabit. 
Deep in a cave the Sibyl makes abode ; 
Thence full of fate returns, and ot the God. 
Dryden. 


To AoE. v. a. [See Bope.] To fore- 


token or foreſhow; to be a prognollticz 
to be ominous. It is taken, with its 


derivatives, in a good ſenſe, 

Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach of it. Shatf, Hen, viti. 


Ano'DEMENT. n. /. [from To abode.] A 


ſecret anticipation of ſomething future 

an impreſſion upon the mind of ſome 

event to come; prognoſtication ; omeu. 
I like not this : 


For many men that ſtumble at the threſhold, 
Are well forctold that danger lurks within. 


—Tuſh! man, abodements muſt not now af- 


fright us. Shakſ. Hen. vi. 

My lord biſhop aſked him, Whether he had 
never any ſecret abodement in his mind ? No, 
replied the duke; but I think ſome adventure 
may kill me as well as another man. Morton. 


To ABO'LISH. v. a [ aboleo, Lat.] 
1. To annul; to make void. Applied to 


laws or inſtitutions. 


For us to abe/ijk what he hath eſtabliſhed 
were preſumption moſt intolerable. Hooker. 
On the parliament's part it was propoſed, that 
all the biſhops, deans, and chapters, might be im- 
mediately taken away, and avolifhed. Clarendon, 


t an end to, to deſtroy. 

The long continued wars between the Engliſh 
and the Scots had then raiſed invincible jealou- 
ſies and hate, which long continued peace hath 
ſince ab«lifhed. Sir Jon Hayward, 

That ſhall Pcrocles well requite, I wort, 

And with thy blood 46% „ ſo reproachful blot. 
Fairy Queen, 
More deſtroy'd than they, 
We ſhould be quite abo/iA'd, and expire, Milton, 
Or wilt thou thyſelf 
Aboliſh thy creation, and unmake, 
For him, wit for thy glory thou haſt made? 
| Miltan, 
Nor could Vulcanian flame 
The ſtench abslih, or the ſavour tame, Dryden. 

Fermented ſpirits contract, harden, and con- 
folidate many fibres together, abe/ifking many 
canals ; eſpecially where the fibres are the ten- 
dereſt, as in the brain. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ARoO'LiSHABLEF. adj. [from aboliſb. ] That 


may be aboliſhed. 


Azo'LISHER. u. / [from aboljſh.] He 


that aboliſhes. 


ABo'LISHMENT. n. /. [from aboliſb.] 


The act of abgliſhing. 


, — re. 


” 

The plain and dire way had been to prove 
that all ſuch cerefnonies, as they require to be 
abaliſhed, are retained by us with the hurt of the 
church, or with leſs benefit than the aboliment 
of them would bring. | her. 

He ſhould think the abo/iAment of epiſcopacy 
among us, would 1 # mighty icandal and 
corruption to our faith, and manifeftly danger - 
ous to our monarchy, Swift's Ch, of Eng. Man. 
ABoL1'TION, 1. f. [from aboliſh.) The 
act of aboliſhing. This is now more 
frequently uſed than aboli/hment. 


From the total abolition of the popular power, 


may be dated the ruin of Rome; four had the re- 


ducing hereof to its angient condition, propoſed 


AB O 


And there ſhall in no wiſe enter into it an 
thing that defiletu, neither whatſoever worket 
ination, or maketh a lie. Rev, 


4. Wickednefs ; hateful or ſhameful vice. 


Th” adulterous Anthony, moſt large 
In hjs abominations, turns you off, 
And gives his potent regiment to a trull, 
That noſes it againſt us. Shatkſpeare, 


5. The cauſe of pollution. 

And the high places that were before Jeruſa- 
lem, which were on the right hand of the mount 
of corruption, which Solomon the king of 
Iſrael had. builded for Aſhtoreth the abomination 
of tne Zidonians, and for Chemoth the ae 
tion of the Mbabites, and for Milcom the abomi- 
nation of the chiltlren of Ammon, did the king 


—_— 


: ABO . 


Ano'sTivety. adv. [from abortive. ] 
Born without the due time; immature- 
ly ; untimely. | 


Ano'aTIvENEss. 1. /. [from abortive. ] 
The itate of abortion, 

ABo'KkTMENT. u. / [from abort.) The 
thing brought forth out of time; an 
untimely birth. 

Concealed treaſures, now loſt to mankind, 
ſhalt be brought into uſe by the induſtry of con- 
verted penitents, whoſe wretched carcafes the 
impartial laws dedicate, as untimely feaſts, to 
the worms of the eirth, in whoſe womh thyſc 
deſerted mineral riches muſt ever lie buried as 
loſt abortments, unleſs thoſe be made the active 


— — — gy — 


by . been accepted inſtead of Mwacenas's 


model, fate might have continued unto this defile, 2 Kings. midwives to deliver them. Bac. He Remains, 
day. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, 


ABORTGINES. n. /. [Lat.] The ear- 
lieſt inhabitants of a country; thoſe of 


whom no original is to be traced ; as the 
Welſh in Britain. 


D ABORT. v. . [aborto, Lat.] To 

bring forth before the time; to mil- | 
carry. =... on 

Apo'rTION. . / [ abortio, Lat.] 

t The act of bringing forth untimely. 


Theſe then need cauſe no abort'on, Sandyt. 
2. The produce of an untimely birth. 


ABO'VVE. prep. [from a, and bupan, 
Saxon ; boven, Dutch, ] 
1. To a higher place; in a higher place. 
So when with crackling flames a cauldion fries, 1 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe; 
Above the brims they force their hery way ; 
Black vapours climb aloft, and cloud the day. | 
. Dryden, ' 


An apoplexy is a ſudden abo/ition of all the 
ſenſes, and of all voluntary motion, by the ſtop- 
page of the flux and reflux of the animal ſpirits 
through the nerves deſtined for thoſe motions. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Azo'MINABLE. adj. [abominabilis, Lat.] 
1. Hateful ; deteſtable ; to be loathed. 
This infernal pit 
Abominable, accurs'd, the houſe of woe. Milton. 

The queen and miniftry might eaſily redreſs 
this abominable grievance, by endcavuuring to 
chooſe men of virtuous principles, Swift, 

Uncle His wife miſcarried; but, as the abortion 
be \ proved only a female ſœtus, he comfurted him- 

mM on mall touch any unclean beaft, or Þ felf. 1 buthnor and Poge's Martinus Seriblerus, 
any 0 F 3 — * | yo foul Behuld my arm thus blaſted, dry, and wither'd, 
ſhall be cut off from his people. vIHIeUs. | Shrunk like a foul abortion, and decay'd 

3. In low and ludicrous language, it is a] Like ſome untimely product of the ſeaſons. 
word of looſe and indeterminate cenſure, 


a Rove, 
They ſay you are a melancholy fellow.—Iam | ABORTIVE. n. /. That which is born be- 
fo ; Ido love it better than laughing. Thoſe that 


re in extremity of either, are abominable fellow fore the due time. Tage anciently 
are 1! 7 avie Qaws . . 
and betray themſelves to every modern cenſure, any thing irregularly produced. 
worſe than drunkards, Shakſ. As you like it, | B 3 be ty no cuftomed gy 
p . . ut they will pluck away its nat*ral cauſes, | 
Apo 0 tut” e a. /. [from abomt- And call them meteors, prodigies, and ſigus, 
nabe. ] The quality of being abomi- Abortives, and preſages, tongues of heav'n, 
nable; hatefulneſs; odiouſneſs. Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. Shal/. 
Till we have proved, in its proper. place, the 


Take the fine (kin of an abortive, and, with | 
eternal and eſſential difference between viytue ſtarch thin laid on, prepare your ground op tablet. 
and vice, we muſt forhear to urge atheiſts with 


Peacham on Dranoing. 
the corruption and ebrminableneſs of their prin- Many are preſerved, and do ſignal ſervice to 
ciples. Beatles Sermons, 


their country, who, without a proviſion, might 

LS | > . have periſhed as abortives, or have come to an 

Ano MINABLY, adv. [from abominable. } untimely end, and perhaps have brought upon 
Exceſſively; extremely; 1 
in an ill ſenſe. A word of low or fami- 


2. More in quantity or number. 
Every one that paſſeth among them, that are 
numbered from twenty years old and abr, hall 
give an offering unto the Lord. Exodus. 
3. In a ſuperiour degree, or to a ſuperiour | 


degree of rank, power, or excellence. 
The Lord is high eie all nations, and his 

glory above the heavens. ? Palms, 
The public power of all ſocicties is abor'e every 

ſoul contained in the ſame ſocietics. Hooker. 
There is no riches above a ſound body, and no 

joy above the joy of the heart. Woulus. « 

To her | 

Thou didſt reſigu thy manhood, and the place 

Whercin God tet thee ab-ve her, made of tlice, 

And for thee : whoſe pertcRion far excell'd 

Hers, in all real 'dignty. _ Alilton's Par. I «ft. 
Latona ſces her ſhine aletu the reſt, 

And feeds with ſecret joy he. ſilent breaſt, Deyd. 


4. In a ſlate of being ſuperiour to; unat- 
tainable by. 

It is an old and true diſtinct ion, that things 
may be above our reaſon, without being con- 
trary to it. Of this kind are the power, the na- 
ture, and the univerſal preſence of God, with 
innumerable other points. Swift, 

5. Beyond; more than. 

We were preſſed out of meaſure, abet ſliength; 
inſomuch that we deſpaired even of-life. 2 (or, 

In having thoughts unconfuſed, and being able 
to diftinguiſh one thing from another, where 
there is but the leaſt difference, confiſts the ex- 
actnels of judgment and clearneſs of reaſon, 
which is in one man above another, Lacke, 

The inhabitants of Tirol have many privileges 
above thoſe of the other hereditary countries of 
the emperor. s Addiſen, 

6. Too proud for; too high for.. A phraſe 
chiefly uſed in familiar expreſſion. 

Kings and princes, in the earlier ages of the 
world, laboured in arts and occupations, and 
were above nothing that tended to promote the 
conveniences of lite, Pope's Odyſſey. 

Ano'v K adv. 
1. Overhead; in a higher place. 


To men ſtanding below, men ſtanding aloft 
ſeem much leſſened; to thoſe ab2-1v4, men ſtand- 
ing below ſcem-not ſo much leſſened. Bacen, 

When he eſtabliſhed the clouds ab-ve; when 
he firengthened the fountains of the deep; when 
he gave to the ſea his decree, that the waters 
ſhould not paſs his commandment; when he 
appointed the foundations of the earth; then I | 
was by him, as one brought up with nim ; and t 
was daily his delight, rejoicing always before | 
_ f - a | Proverbs, | | 

very good gift, and every perfect giſt, is 
| from abeve, and cometh down from the Fatier 


90 
. 
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their guilty parents the like deſtruction, 
Addiſon's Caardian. 
liar language, and is not often ſeriouſly | ARORTIVE. adj. [abortivus, Lat.] 
uſed. 1. Brought forth before the due time of 
L have obſerved great abuſes and diſorders in birth. | 
your family; your ſervants are mutinuus and If ever he have *child, abortive be it, | 
quarrelſome, and cheat you moſt abominably. Prodigious, and untimely brought to light. Shak/. 
| ö Arbut huot. All th' unaccompliſh'd works of nature's hand, } 
T2 ABO'MINATE. v. a; [ abominor, Abortive, monſtrous, or unkindly mix'd, 
Lat.] To abhor; to deteſt; to hate Diſſolv'd on earth, fleet hither. Mile, Par. Loft. 
e ON Nor will his fruit expect | 
J. Th' autumnal ſeaſon, but, in ſummer's pride 
Pride goes hatcd, curſed, —_— ed by _ When other orchards ſmile, abortive fail. Philips. 
: ammond. | > That fails for want of time: figura- 
We are not guilty of your injuries, tively. * 
No way conſent to them; but do abhor, 8 | How often haſt thou waited at my cup, 
omi nate, and loath this cruelty. Southern's Oro, Domcarbes i. and fer bb make thes acai. telt*k: 
He profeſſed both to abominate and deſpiſe all 1 eee e Sha i. 
myſtery, re finement, and intrigue, either in a A. Rn y OO : 
prince or miniſter, Swift, | 3 That my * — | 
ABOMINA'TION. 1. . Of uneſſential 1 next; | 
1. Hatred ; detefſtation. Wide-gaping ; and with utter loſs of being 
To aſſiſt king Charles by Engliſh or Dutch Threatens him, plung'd in that abortive gulf. 
forces, would render him odious to his new ſub- Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
jects, who have nothing in ſo great abomination, 4. That fails or miſcarries, from whatever 
as thoſe whom they hold for hereticks. Sie. "IF. 
2. The obiect of hatred | cauſe. This is leſs proper. 
+ 4 Ne object ot hatred. : Many politick conceptions, ſo eliborately 
Every ſhepherd is an abomination to the Egyp- formed and wrought, and grown at length ripe 
tians, Cn. for delivery, do yet, in the iſſue, miſcarry and 
3. Pollution; deſilement. x prove abortive, South's Sermons, 
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3. Before, [See ABove-ciTED.] 


AB O 


of lights, with whom is no variableneſs, neither - 

ſhadow of turning. ames, 
Tae Trojans from above their ſoes beheld, _ 

And with arm'd legions all the rampires fill'd. 

2. In the regions of heaven. 

Your praiſe the birds (hall chant in every grove, - 
And winds ſhall waft it to the pow'rs above. 
Pope's Paſtorals, 


I ſaid above, that theſe two machines of the 
balance, and the dira, were only ornamental, 
and that the ſucceſs of the duel had been the ſame 
without them, Dryden. 

ABove ALL. In the firſt place; chiefly. 
I ſtudied Virgil's deſign, his diſpoſition of it, 
nis manners, his judicious management of the 
figures, the ſober retrenchments of his ſenſe, 
which always leaves ſomething to gratify our 
imagination, on which it may enlarge at plea- 
ſure; but, above all, the elegance of his expreſ- 
fion, and the harmony of his numbers. Dryden, 
ABOVE-BOARD. 


1. In open fight ; without artifice or trick. 
A figurative expreſſion, borrowed from 
* who, when they put their 


the 


ands under the table, are — 
their cards. It is uſed only in familiar 
language. c 
It is the part alſo of an honeſt man to deal 
abgve-board, and without tricks. L' Eſtrange. 
2. Without diſguiſe or concealment. 
Though there have not been wanting ſuch 
herctofore, as have practiſed theſe unworthy arts, 
for as much as there have been villains in all 
places, and all ages, yet now-a-days they are 
owned above-board. South's Sermons. 
Azove-citeDd. Cited before. A figu- 
rative expreſſion, taken from the anci- 
ent manner of writing books on ſcrolls : 
where whatever is cited or mentioned 
before, in the ſame page, muſt be above. 
It appears from the authority above-cited, that 
this is a fact confeſſed by heathens them- 
ſelves, Addiſon on the — Relig ion. 
ABove-GROUuND. An expreſſion uſed to 
ſignify alive ; not in the grave. 
ABOVE-MENTIONED. See ABOVE-CITED. 
I do not remember, that Homer any where 
falls into the faults above-mentioned, which were 


indeed the falſe refinements of latter ages. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 


To ABO'UND. v. u. [abundo, Lat. 
abonder, Fr.] 

1. To have in great . to be co- 
piouſſy ſtored. It is uſed ſometimes 
with the particle in, and ſometimes the 
particle with. 

The king- becoming graces, 
I have no reliſh of them, but ab-und 
In the diviſion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
Corn, wine, and oil, are wanting to this 
round, 
In which our countries fruitfully abound, Dryd. 


A faithful man ſhall au with bleſſings : | 


but he that maketh haſte to be rich, ſhall not be 
innocent. Proverbs. 
Now that languages are made, and abound 
with words ftanding for cumbinations, an uſual 
way of getting complex ideas, is by the expli- 
cation of thoſe terms that ſtand for them, Locke. 
2. Tobe in great plenty. 
And becauſe iniquity ſhall abeurd, the love of 
many ſhall wax cold. Matthenv, 
Words are like leaves, and where they moſt 
abzund, 
Much fruit of ſenſe beneath is rarely found. Pepe. 
ABO'UT. prep. [aburan, or abuton, Sax. 
which ſeems to ſignify encircling on the 
outſide.] 


AB 


1. Round; ſurrounding ; eneireling. g 


Let not mercy and truth forſake thee, Bind 
them about thy neck; write them = the 
table of thy heart. roverb 3 

She cries, and tears her cheeks, 

Her hair, her veſt ; and ſtooping to the ſands, 
About his neck ſhe caſt her trembling hands. 
Dryden's Fables. 


2, Near to. 

Speak unto the congregation, ſaying, get you 
up from about the tabernacle of Korah, Dathan, 
and Abiram. Excdus. 

Thou doſt nothing, Sergius, 
Thou canſt endeavour nothing, nay, not think; 
But I both Tec and hear it; and am with thee, 


By and before, 25out and in thee too. 
Ben TJonſon's Catiline. 
3. Concerning; with regard to; relating 
to. 

When Conſtantine had finiſhed an houſe for 
the ſervice of God at Jeruſalem, the dedication 
he judged a matter not unworthy, about the ſolemn 
performance whereof the greateſt part of the 
bilhops in Chriſtendom ſhould meet together. 

Hooker, 

The painter is not to take fo much pains about 
the drapery as about the face, where the princi- 
pal reſemblance lies. Dryden. | 

They are moſt frequently uſed as words equi- 
valent, and do hoth of them indifferently ſigniſy 
either a ſpeculative knowledge of things, or a 
practical ſkill about them, according to the exi- 
gency of the matter or thing ſpoken of. 7r/lorſbn. 

Tireft is always a fin, although the particular 
ſpecies of it, and the denomination of particular 
acts, doth ſuppoſe poſitive laws about dominion 
and property. Stilling fleet. 

Children ſhould always be heard, and fairly 
and kindly anſwered, when they aſk after any 
thing they would know, and deſired to be in- 
formed about. Curiofity ſhould be as carefully 
cheriſhed in children as other appetites ſuppreſſed. 

Locke, 

It hath been practiſed as a method of making 
men's court, when they are aſked about the 
rate of lands, the abilities of tenants, the ſtate of 
trade, to anſwer that all things are in a flouriſh- 
ing condition, Swift's Short View of Ireland. 


4+ In a ſtate of being engaged in, or em- 
ployed upon. N 
Our bleſſed Lord was pleaſed to command the 
repreſentation of his death and ſacrifice on the 
croſs ſhould be made by breaking of bread and 
effuſion of wine; to ſignify to us the nature and 
ſacredneſs of the liturgy we are about. Taylor, 
Labour, for labour's ſake, is againſt nature. 
The underſtanding, as well as all the other facul- 
ties, chooſes always the ſhorteſt way to its end, 
would preſently obtain the knowledge it is about, 
and then ſet upon ſome new enquiry. But this, 
whether lazineſs or haſte, often miſleads it. Locke. 
Ourarmies ought to be provided with ſecreta- 
ries, to tell their ſtory in plain Engliſh, and to 
let us know, in our mother tongue, what it is 
our brave countrymen are about, Addiſon's Spett. 


5- Appendant to the perſon, as clothes. 
If you have this a you, 
And I will give you when we go, you may 
Boldly aſſault the necrumancer's hall. 
| Milton's Camus. 
It is not ſtrange to me, that perſons of the 
fairer ſex ſhould like, in all things about them, 
that handſomeneſs for which they find them- 
ſelves moſt liked. Boyle on Colours. 


6. Relating to the perſon, as a ſervant or 
dependant. 
Liking very well the young gentleman, ſuch 
I took him to be, admitted this Deiphantus 
about me, who well ſhewed, there is no ſervice 
like his that ſerves becauſe he loves, Sidney, 
7. Relating to the perſon, as an act or 
office. 


* * 


ABR 
Good corporal, for my old darne's fake, Aand 
my friend : ſhe hath ty boy to do an thing 


about her when Lam 
cannot help herſelf. 
ABo'ur. adv, * i 6 
I. Circularly; in a round; circum, 
The weyward fiſters, hand in hand 
Poſters of the fea and land, | 
Thus do go about, about, 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
And thrice again to make up nine. 
2. In circuit; in compaſs. 
In tell you what I aam-dbour.—Two yards 
and more.—-No quips now, Piftol : indeed I 
am in the waſte two yards aut; but I am 
about no waſte, I am about thrift. Skhatſp. 
A tun about was ev'ry pillar there, | 
A poliſh'd mirror ſhone not half ſo clear. Dyd. 
3. Nearly; circiter. 
When the boats were come within about ſi xty 
yards of the pillar, they found themſelves all 
bound, and could go no farther ; yet ſo as they 


might move to go about, but might not approach 
nearer. Bacon: New Atalantis, 


4. Here and there; way; circa. 
Up roſe the gentle vitgin from her place, 
And looked all about, if ſhemight py ; 
Her lovely knight. airy Queen. 
A wolf that was paſt labour, in his old age, 
borrows a habit, and ſo about he goes, begging 
charity from door to door, under the diſguiſe of 
a pilgrim. DL Eftrange. 
5. With 7 before a verb; as, about to fly; 
* the point; within a ſmall diſtance 


gone, and ſhe is old and 
Shakfpeart"s Henry tv. 


Satſp. 


Theſe dying lovers, and their floating ſons, 
Suͤſpend the fight, and filence all our guns; 
Beauty and youth, abort to periſh, finds 
Such noble pity in brave Engliſh minds. Muller. 
6. Round ; the longeſt way, in oppoſition 
to the ſhort ſtraight way. 

Gold hath theſe natures; . greatneſs of weighty 
cloſeneſs of parts; fixation; pliantneſs, or ſoft- 
neſs; immunity from ruſt; colour, or tincture 
of yellow : Therefore the ſure way — moſt 
about) to make gold, is to know the cauſes of 
the ſeveral natures before rehearſed. Bacon, 

Spies of the Volſcians 
Held me in chace, that I was forced to wheel 
Three or four miles ahout; elſe had I, Sir, 
Half an hour ſince brought my report. Shat/, 
7. To bring about, to bring to the point or 
ſtate deſired; as, he has brought about his 
purpoſes. 

Whether this will be brought about, by break- 
ing his head, I very much queſtion. Spetarer. 

8. Tocome about, to come to ſome certain 
ſtate or point. It has commonly the 
idea of revolution, or gyration. 

Wherefore it came to paſs, when the time was 
come about, after Hannah had conceived, that 
ſhe bare a ſon. 1 Sam, 

One evening it befel, that looking out, 

The wind they long had wiſh'd was come abeut ; 
Well pleas'd they went to reſt; and, if the gale 


Till morn continued, both reſolved to fail. 
Dryden's Fables, 


9. To go about, to prepare to do it. 
Did not Moſes give you the law, and yet none 
of you keepeth the law? Why go ye about to 
kill me? Joln. 
In common language, they ſay, to 
come about a man, to cirrumvent him. 
Some of theſe phraſes ſeem to derive 
their original from the French à bout 3 
venir à bout dune choſe ; venir a bout de 
low un. | 
A. Bp. for Archbiſhop ; which ſee. 
ABRACADA'BRA. A ſuperſtitious 


charm * | 


| 


A BR 


0 ABRA DE. v. 4. ¶abrado, Lat.] To 
rub off; to wear away from the other 
parts; to waſte by degrees. 
By this means there may be a continued ſup- 

ply of what is ſucceſſively abraded from them by 
decurhon of waters. 


ABRAHAM's DALM. 
herb. . 

Aznra's10N. 2. / [See ABraDe.] 

1. The act of abrading, or rubbing off. 

2. [In medicine.] The wearing away of 
the natural mucus, which covers the 
membranes, particularly thoſe of the 
ſtomach and guts, by corroſive or ſharp 
medicines, or humours, Quincy. 

3. The matter worn off by the attrition of 
bodies. 

ABR EAST. adv. [See BREAST.] Side 
by ſide; in ſuch a poſition that the 


breaſts may bear againſt the ſame line. 
My coufin Suffolk, 
My ſoul ſhall thine keep company to heav'n: 


Tarry, ſweet ſoul, for mine, then fly abrcafe. Shad. | 


For honour travels in a ſtreight ſo narrow, 
Where one but goes abreaſt, 
The riders rode abreaſt, and one his ſhield, 
His lance of cornel wood another held, Dryden. 


A'8R1COT. Sce APRICOT, 


To ABRI'DGE. v. a. [ abreger, Fr. ab- 
lrevio, Lat.] | 


1. To make ſhorter in words, keeping till | 


the ſame ſubſtance. A 
All theſe ſayings being declared by Jaſon of 
Cyrene in five books, we will eſſay to abridge in 
one volume. 
2. To contract; to diminiſn; to cut ſhort. 
The determination of the will, upon enquiry, 


is following the direction of that guide; and he |. 
that has a power to act or not to act, according || 


as ſuch determination-dire&ts, is free. Such de- 
termination abridges not that power wherein li- 
berty conſiſts. Locke. 
3. To deprive of; to cut off from. In 
which ſenſe it is followed by the particle 
from, or of, preceding the thing taken 
away. | 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance; 
Nor do I now'make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate. Shakſ. Merch, Venice. 
They were formerly, by the common law, 
diſcharged from pontage and murage; but this 
privilege has been abridged them fince by ſeveral 
ſtat utes. Avyliffe's Parergon Juris Canonici. 
Anx1'nDGeD OF. part. Deprived of; de- 
barred from; cut ſhort. 
AnaDGRR. . ... | 
1. He that abridges; a ſhortener. 
2. A writer of compendiums or abridg- 
ments. | 


ABRI'DGMENT. 2. / r French. ] 

1. Theepitome of a larger work contract- 
ed into a ſmall compaſs; a compend; 
a ſummary. 

Surely this commandment containeth the law 
and the prophets; and, in this one word, is the 
abridgment of all volumes of ſcripture. Hooker. 

Idolatry is certainly the firſt-born of ys the 
great and leading paradox; nay, the very abridg- 
ment and ſum total of all abſurdities. South, 

2. Adiminution in general. | 
All Taz, by a love of littleneſs, 
To make abridgments, and to draw to leſs 
Even that nothing, which at firſt we were. Donne. 
3. Contraction; reduction. 3 

The conſtant deſire of happineſs, and the con- 

ſtraint it puts upon us, no body, I think, ac · 
Vor. I. 


Hale. | 
The name of an 


Shakſ. f 


2 Macc. | 


ABR 


| abridgment of liberty to be complained of. Locke, 
4. Reſtraint from any thing pleaſing ; 
contraction of any thing enjoyed. 

It is not barely a man's «bridgment in; his ex- 


able, but when his conſeience ſhall tell him that 
it was his fin and his folly which brought him 
| under that abridgment. South, 


| ABRO'ACH. adv, [See To Broacn,] 
I. In a poſture to run out, or yield the li- 


quor contained : properly ſpoken of 
veſſels, 
The jarrs of gen'rous wine 

He ſet abroach, and for the feaſt prepar'd, Dryd. 

The Templer ſpruce, while ev'ry ſpout's 

abreach, 

Stays till 'tis fair, yet ſeems to call a coach. 
7 | Swift's Miſcel. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe : in a ſtate to be dif- 
fuſed or extended; in a ſtate of ſuch be- 
ginning as promiſes a progreſs. 

That man, that fits within a monarch's heart, 
And ripens in the ſunſhine of his favour, 
Would he abuſe the count*nance of the king, 
Alack! what miſchiefs might be ſet abroach, 

In ſhadow of ſuch greatnets ? Shakſpeare. 


 ABrRO'aD. adv. [compounded of à and 
broad. See Broap.] 


Intermit no watch 
Againſt a wakeful foe, while I abroad, 
Thro” all the coaſts of dark deſtruction, ſeek 
Deliverance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Again the lonely fox roams far abroad, 
On ſecret rapine bent, and midnight fraud ; 
Now haunts the cliff, now traverſes the lawn, 
And flies the hatcd neighbourhood of man. Prior. 
Out of the houſe. 
Welcome, fr, 
This cell's my court; here have I few attendants, 
And ſubjects none abroad, ape yarn 

Lady walked a whole hour abroad, with- 

out dying after it. Pope's Letters. 
3. In another country. 

They thought it better to be ſomewhat hardly 
yoked at home, than for ever abrvad, and diſ- 
credited. Hooker. 

Whoſoever offers at verbal tranſlation, ſhall 
have the misfortune of that young travelier, who 
loſt his own language abroad, and brought home 
no other inſtead of it. Sir F. Denham. 
What learn our youth abroad, but to refine 
The homely vices of their native land? Dryd. 

He who ſojourns in a foreign country, refers 
what he ſees and hears abroad, to the ſtate of 
things at home. Atterbury's Sermons. 


4. In all directions; this way and that; 
with wide expanſion. | 
Full in the midſt of this infernal road, 
An elm diſplays her duſky arms abroad, Dryd. 
5. Without; not within. 
Bodies politick being ſubject, as much as na- 
tural, to diſſolution by divers means, there are 
undoubtedly more ſtates overthrown through 


diſeaſes bred within themſelves, than through 
violence from ebroad. Hooker, 


To BROGATE. v. a. (ors Lat, ] 


To take away from a law its force; to 
repeal ; to annul. | 
Laws have been made upon ſpecial occaſions, 
which occaſions ceaſing, laws of that Kind do 
+ abrogate themſelves, Hooker. 
The negative precepts of men may ceaſe by 
many inftruments, by contrary cuſtoms, by 
public diſreliſn, by long omiſſion : but the ne- 
gative precepts of God never can ceaſe, but when 
they are expreſsly abrogated by the ſame autho- 
_ rity. " Tayler's Holy Living. 
ABROGA'TION. n. /. [abrogation, Lat.] 
The act of abrogating ; the repeal of a 


2, 


ws 


þ law. y 


counts an abridgment of liberty, or at leaſt an | 


ternal accommodations which makes him miſer- | 


1. Without confinement widely; at large. | 
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rue commiſſioners from the confederate Ro- 
man catholics demanded the abrogation and re- 
peal of all thoſe laws, which wete in force agalnſt 
the exerciſe of the Roman religion. Ctarcndon. 
To Anro'ox. v. a. [from To brook, with a 
ſuperabundant : a word not in uſe. ] Ts 
brook; to bear; to endure. 

Sweet Nell, ill can thy noble mint a brot 
The abject people gazing on thy face 
With envious looks, Mill laughing at thy ſhame. 

Shakſpeare's 7 fon vi. 


ABRU PT. adj. [ abruptus, Lat. broken 
off, : 


t. Broken; craggy. ä 
RNReſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it come 
From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 
Tumbling through rocks abrupt. Thomfon's Win, 
2. Divided ; withoutany thing intervening, 
Or ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborn with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt, ere he arrive 
The happy iſle. Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
3. Sudden; without the cuſtomary or pro- 
per preparatives. 
My lady craves 
To know the cauſe of your abrupt departure. 
ö Shakſpeate, 
The abrupt and unkind breaking off the two 
fiſt parliaments, was wholly imputed to. the 
duke af Buckingham. Clarendon, 
Abrupt, with eagle-ſpeed ſhe cut the ſky ; 
Inſtant invifible to mortal eye. 
Then fr he recogniz'd th! ethereal gueſt, Pope 
4. Unconnected. 
The abrupt ſtile, which hath many breaches, 
and doth not ſeem to end bur fall. Ben Jon ſon. 


ABRrv'/pTED. adj. I abruptus, Latin: a word 
little in uſe.] Broken off ſuddenly. 


The effects of their activity are not precipi- 
touſly abrupted, but gradually proceed to their 
ceſſations. Brown's Vulgar Errours 

ABRrvu'PTION. u. /. 3 Lat.] Break 
ing off; violent and ſudden ſeparation. 
noſe which are incloſed in ſtone, marble, or 

ſuch other ſolid matter, being difficultty ſepara- 
ble from it, becauſe of its adheſion to all ſides 
of them, have commoniy ſome of that matter 
ſtill adhering to them, or at leaſt marks of its 
abruptien from them, on all their fides. Heodivard, 


ABRU'PTLY.adv. [See ABrueT.] Haſtily; 
without the due forms of preparation, 
The ſweetneſs of virtue's diſpoſition, jealous 
even over itſelf, ſuffered her not to enter abruptly 
into queſtions of Muſidorus. Sidney. 
Now miſſing from their joy ſo lately found, 
So lately found, and ſo abruptly gone. Par. Reg. 
They both of them punctually obſerved the 
time thus agreed upon, and that in whatever 
company or buſineſs they were engaged, they 
leſt it abruptly, as ſoon as the clock warned ther 


to retire, Addiſon's Spectator. 
ABRvu'PTNESS. n. /. [from abrupt. 
1. An abrupt manner; haſte; ſuddenneſs; 
untimely vehemence. 


2. The ſtate of an abrupt or broken thing; 


roughneſs; craggedneſs, as of a frag- 
ment violently disjoined. 

The cryſtallized bodies found in the perpen» 
dicular intervals, have always their root, as the 
Jewellers call it, which is only the abr, tneſs at 
the end of the body whereby it adhered to the 
ſtone, or ſides of the intervals; which abruprneſs 
is cauſed by its being broke off from the fad 
ſtone. Woodward s Nat. Hi. 


A'psCEss. n. % [alſceſſur, Lat.] A mor- 
bid cavity in the body; a tumour filled 
with matter: a term of chirurgery. 


If the patient is net relieved, nor dies in eight 
days, the inflammation ends in a ſuppuration 
and an abſceſs in the lungs, and ſometimes in 


* 


| ſome other part of the body. Arbuthnet on Diet. 
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I. indanus cone ctured it might be forme hidden | 
abſceſs in the meſentery, which, breaking ſome 


. few days after, was diſcovered to be an apoſtem 
ol the meſentery. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


To As D. v. a. To cut off; either in 
a natural or figurative ſenſe. 


ABCTSSA. [Lat. ] Part of the diameter of | 


a conic ſection, intercepted between the 
+ vertex and a ſemiordinate. 
Ansc1'$510N. n. / % Lat.] 
1. The act of cutting off. 

Fabricius ab Aquapendente' renders the 5- 
ſciſſion of them difficult enough, and not without 
danger. ; Wiſeman's Surgery. 

2. The ſtate of being cut off. 
ceſſation of oracles, with Montacutius, we 
may underſtand this interciſion, not abſcr/ſion, or 


conſummate deſolation. Brown's Pulg. Er. 
To ABSCOND. v. n. [abſcondo, Lat. ] 


To hide one's ſelf; to retire from the | 


public view: generally uſed of perſons 
in debt, or crimmals cluding the law. 
The marmotte, or mus alpinus, which ab- 
ſcondi all winter, lives on its own fat: for in au- 
tumn, when it ſhuts itſelf up in its hole, it is 
very fat; but in the ſpring time, when it comes 
forth again, very lean, Ray on the Creation. 


Amsco'nDER. n. /. [from abſcond.] The 
perſon that abſconds. 
A'BSENCE. n. /. [See ABSsENx.] 


1. The ſtate of being abſent : oppoſed to | 


preſence. 
o Sir , tis fit 


You have firong party to defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence : all's in danger. 
Shakſpeare's Coriol. 
His friends bcheld, and pity'd him in vain, 
For what advice can eaſe a tover's pain? 
Abſence, the beſt expedient they could find, 
Might ſave the fortune, if net cure the mind. 


Fables. 


You have given no diſſertation upon the 46 

ence of lovers, nor laid down any methods how 

they ſhould ſupport themſelves under thoſe ſe- 

parations. Addifon's Spettator, 
2. Want of appearance: in a legal ſenſe. 

Abſence is of a fourfold kind or 


_ 
firſt is a neceſſary abſence, as in baniſhed perſons ; 


this is entirely neceſſary. A ſecond, neceſſary | 
and voluntary; as upon the account of the com- 


mon wealth, or in the ſervice of the church. 
The third kind the civilians call a probable 46 
ſence ; as, that of ſtudents on the ſcore of ſtudy. 
And the faurth, an abfence entirely voluntary; 
as, on the account of trade, merchandiſe, and the 
like. Some add a fifth Kind of abſence, which 
is committed cum Jolo & cuphy by a man's non- 
appearance on a citation; as, in a contumacious 
perſon, who, in hatred to his contumacy, is, by 
the law, in ſome reſpects reputed as a perſon 
preſent. Ayliffe's Parergen Juris Canon. 

Inattention ; heedleſſneſs; neglect of 


* the preſent object. 


I continued my walk, reflecting on the little 
—- and diſtractions of mankind. Spectator. 


t is uſed with the particle from. 

His abfence from his mother oft he' Il mourn, 
And, with his eyes, look wiſhes to return. Dryd, 
A'BSENT. adj. [ abfens, Lat.] 

1. Not preſent: ufed with the particle 


rom. 
f In ſpring the fields, in autumn hills I love; 
At mora the plains, at noon the ſhady grove ; 
But Delia always: abſent from her fight, 
Nor plains at morn, nor groves at noon deſight. 
| Pope's Paſt. 
Where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and leſs have given him the revolt; 
And none ſerve with him but confliained things, 
Whoſe hearts are abſent too. Shakſpeare, 
Whether they were abſent or preſent, they 
were vexcd alike, Wiſdom, 
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2. Abſent in mind ; inattentive ; regard- 


leſs of the preſent objeR, f 
I diftinguiſh a man that is abſent becauſe he 


thinks of ſomething elſe, from him that is abſent | 


becauſe he thinks of nothing. Addiſon. 
75 Avnszt'nt. v. a. To withdraw; to 


forbear to come into preſence. 
If thou didſt ever hold me in thy heart, 
Abſent thee from felicity a while, ; 
And in this harſh world draw thy breath in pain, 
To tell my tale. : ee Hamlet. 
Go—for thy ſtay, not free, abſents thee more. 
Milton's Paradife Loft. 
Tho' I am forc'd thus to abſent myſelf 
From all I hove, I ſhall contrive ſome means, 
Some friendly intervals, to viſit thee. 
Sout hern's Spartan Dame. 
The Arengo is ſtill called together in caſes of 
importance; and if, after due fummons, any 
member abſents himſelf, he is to be fined to the 
value of about a penny Engliſh. Addiſon. 
AB$SENTA'NEOUS. adj. Relating to ab- 


ſence; abſent. Dia. 


 AnsSENTEE', n. /. He that is abſent from 


his ſtation, or employment, or eountry. 
A word uſed commonly with regard to 


Iri — out of their country. 
Then was the firſt ftatute made againſt al ſen- 
tees, comanding all ſuch as had land in Ireland, 

to return and reſide thereupon. 

Sir John Davies on Ireland. 
A. great part of eſtates in Ireland are owned by 
abſentees, and ſuch as draw over the profits raiſed 
out of Ireland, refunding nothing. Child, 
ABSI'NTHIATED. part. {from abfenthium, 


Lat. wormwood. ] Imbittered ; impreg- 


nated with wormwood. Dia. 
To Ass1'sT. v. n. [ abſto, Lat.] To ſtand 
off; to leave off. Did. 


To ABSOLVEk. v. a. [abſolvo, Lat.] 
1. To clear; to acquit of a crime, in a 
judicial fenſe. 
Your great goodneſs out of holy pity 
Abſolv'd him with an axe. Shakſpeare. 
Our victors, bleſt in peace, forget their wars, 
Enjoy paſt dangers, and abſo/ve the ftars. Tickell, 
As he hopes and gives out, by the influence of 
his wealth, to be here abſetved; in condemning 
this man, you have an opportunity of belying 
that general ſcandal, of redeeming the credit loſt 
by former judgments, Swift's Miſcellanies. 


2. To fet free from an engagement or | 


promife. | 
Compell'd by threats to take that bloody oath, 
And the act ill, I am abſet4 by both. | 
; Walter's Maid's Trag. 
This command, which mult uecetſarily com- 
prehend the perſons of our natural ſathers, muſt 
mean a duty we owe them, diſtin&t. from our 


obedience to the magiſtrate, and from which | 


the moſt abſolute power of princes cannot ab- 
fotve us. 4 Locke; 


3. To pronounce fin remitted, in the ec- 
cleſiaſtical ſenſe. 


But all is calm in this eternal fleep ; 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep; 
Ev'n ſuperſtition loſes ev*ry fear; 
For God, not man, ae our frailties here. 
Pope. 
4. To' finiſh;j to complete. This uſe is 
not common. 
What cauſe 
Mov'd the Creator, in his holy reſt 
Through all eternity, fa late to build 
In chaos; and the work begun, how ſoon 
Abſebv'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
f that which is ſa ſuppoſed infinitely diſtant 
from what is now current, is diſtant from us by 
a finite interval, and not infinitely, then that 
one circulation which preceded it, muſt neceſſa- 
rily be Jike ours, and conſequent 


adſebued in 
the ſpace of twenty-four hows, 7 Role. 
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| A'n3oLUTE. adj. olutur, Lat.] 
1, Complete: a as well to perſom 
as things. 


Berauſe the things that proceed ſrom him are 
ect, without — anner of defect or maim; 
it cannot be but that the words of his mouth are 
ab ſolute, and lack nothing which they ſhould 
have, for performance of that thing whereunts 
they tend. Hooker, 
What is his ſtrength by land? 
Great and increaſing : but by fea 
He is an abſolute maſter. | Shalſpeare, 
2. Unconditional ; as, an abſolute promiſe, 
Although it runs in forms abſs/ute, yet it is in- 
deed conditional, as depending upon the qualifi- 
cation of the perſon to whom it is pronvunced, 
; South's Sermons, 
3- Not relative; as, "—_— ſpace. In 
this ſenſe we ſpeak of the ablative caſe 


abſolute, in grammar. 

I ſee ſtill the diftinRions of ſovereigu and in · 
ferior, of abſolute and relative worlhip, will 
bear any man out in the worſhip of any creature 
with reſpect to God, as well at leaſt, as it doth 
in the worſhip of images. Sillingf err, 

An abſolute mode is that which belongs to its 
ſubject, without reſpect to any other beings 
whatſvever ; but a relative mode is derived frora 
the regard that one being has toothers, Watts. 
4. Not limited; as, abſolute power, 

My crown is abſolute, and holds of none: 

T cannot in a baſe ſubjeRion live, : 

Nor ſuffer you to take, tho' I would give. Dry. 
5. Poſitive ; certain; without any heſita- 


tion. In this ſenſe it rarely occurs. 
Long is it finde L ſaw him, 
But time hath nothing blurr'd thoſe lines of favonr, 
Which then he wore ; the ſnatches in his voice, 
And burit of ſpeaking were as his: I'm ab/olut- 
*T was very Cloten, Shakſpeare”s Cymbeline' 


A'BSOLUTELY. adv. from abſolute. ] 


1. Completely; without reſtriction. 

All the contradictions which grow in thoſe 
minds, that neither «bſo/utcly climb the rock of 
virtue, nor freely fink into the ſea of vanity. 

Sidney. 

What merit they can build upon having joined 
with a proteſtant army, under a king they ac- 
knowledge, to defend their own liberties and pro- 

rties, is, to me, abſolutely inconceivable ; and, 

believe, will equally be fo for ever. 
: : : Swift's'Prefb. Plea, 
2. 3 relation ;, in. a ſtate unconnect- 
ed. 

Abſolutely we eannot diſcommend, we cannet 
abſolutely approve either willingneſs to live, or 
forwardneſy to die. Hooker. 

Theſe then being the perpetual cauſes cf zeal ; 
the greateſt good, ur the greateſt evil; either ab- 
ſolutely fo in themſelves, or relatively ſo to us; 
it is therefore good to be zealouſſy affected far 
the one againſt the other. Sprat”s Sermons. 

No ſenſible quality, as light, and cobur, and 
heat, and ſound, can be ſubſiſtent in the bodies 
thewi(elves, abſelutely conſidered, without a re- 
lation to our eyes and ears, and other organs of 
ſenſc. Theſe qualities arc only the effects of our 
ſenſation, which ariſe from the different motions, 
upon our nerves, from objects without, accord- 
ing to their various modifications and poſitions. 

Bentley's Sermons, 


3. Without limits or dependance. 
The prince long time had courted fortune”s 


e 
Bur, once poſſeſs'd, did ab Iutely reign . 
Thus with their amazon heroes ſtrove, 5 
And conquer d firſt thoſe benutics they wou 
gain. Dryden .4nnus Mirabilir, 
4+ Without condition. 

And of that nature, for the moiſt part, are 
things abſolutely unto all men's ſalvation neceſ- 
{ary, either to de held or denied, cither to be 
done or avoided. Hooker, 


| 5- Peremptorily ; poſitively. 


(4 
. 


| 
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Being as I am, why didſt not chou 
"Command me «bſolutely not to go, 
Going into ſuch danger, as thou ſaidſt ? Par, Loft. 
A'B$OLUTENESS. . /. [from ab/olute.] 
x. Completeneſs. 


2. Freedom from dependance, or limits. 

The abſolutcneſs and illimitedneſs of his com- 
miſſion was generally much ſpoken of. Claren lon 

There is nothing that can raiſe a man to that 
generous abſoluteneſs of condition, as neither to 
cringe, to fawn, or to depend meanly ; but that 
which gives him that happineſs within himſelf, for 
which men depend upon others. South's Sermons. 

3. Deſpoticiſm. 

He kept a ſtrait hand on his nobility, and 
choſe rather to advance clergymen and lawyers, 
which were more obſcquious to him, but bad 

leſs intereſt in the people; which made for his 
abſoluteneſi, but not for his ſafety, 
Bacon's Henry vrt. 

They dreſs up power with all the ſplendor and 

temptation abſcluteneſs can add to it. Locke. 


Az$s0Lu'TION. n. /. [ abſolutio, Lat.] 
1. Acquittal. 

Abſolution, in the civil law, imports a full 
acquittal of a perſon by ſome final ſentence of 
law; alſo, a temporary diſcharge of his farther 
attendance upon a meſne proceſs, through a fail- 
ure or defe@ in pleading; as it does likewiſe in 
the canon law, where, and among divines, it 
likewiſe ſignifies a relaxation of him from the 
obligation of ſome ſentence pronounced cither 
in a court of law, or elſe in foro panitentiali. 
Thus there is, in this kind of law, one kind of 
abſolution, termed judicial, and another, ſty led a 
declaratory or extra - judicial abſolution. 

, Ale“: Parergen. 

2. The remiſſion of ſins, or penance, de- 
clared by eccleſiaſtical authority. 

The abſo/ution pronounced by a prieſt, whe- 
ther papiſt or proteſtant, is not a certain infal- 
lible ground to give the perſon, ſo abſolved, con- 
fidence towards God, South's Sermons, 


Ass0LUTORY. adj. [ abſolutorius, Lat.] 
That does abſolve. 
Though an abſelutory ſentence ſhould be pro- 
nounced in favour of the perſons, the ac- 
count of nearneſs of blood; yet, if adultery ſhall 
afterwards be truly proved, he may be again 
proceeded againſt as an adulterer. 
Aylife's Parergon, 
A'BsoxANT.adj, [See ABSoNovus.] Con- 
trary to realon ; wide from the pur- 
pole. 4 
A'zsoxo0vs. adj. \ ab/onus, Lat. ill- ſound- 
ing.] Abſurd; contrary to reaſon. It is 
not much in uſe, and it may be doubted 
whether it ſhould be followed by 10 or 
From. 
To ſuppoſe an uniter of a middle conſtitution, 
that ſhould partake of ſome of the qualities of 


both, is unwarranted by any of our faculties ; yea, 
10ſt ab ſoncut to our reaſon, Glanville's Scepfis. 


To Asso“ R. v. a. [abſorbeo, Lat. preter. 
abſorbed; part. pret. abſorbed, or abſorpt. | 
1. To ſwallow up. 

Moſes imputed the deluge to the diſruption of 
the abyfs; aud St. Peter to the particular conſti- 
tution of that earth, which made it obnoxtous to 
de ab ſorpt in water. Burnet's Theory, 

Some tokens ſhew 


Of fearleſs friendſhip, and their ſinking mates 


Suftain ; vain love, tho? laudable ; ab/orpt 
By a fierce eddy, they together found 
The vaſt profundity. Philips. 
2. To ſuck up. See AnSORBENT. 
The evils that come of exerciſe are that it 
doth abſorb and attenuate the moiſture of the 
body. Bacen. 


Suppoſing the forementioned conſumption 
Nould prove fo durable, as to «bſorb aud exte- | 
nuate the ſaid ſanguine parts to an extreme de- 


1 
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tree, it is evident, that the fundamentat parts | 


muſt neceſſarily come into danger. Harvey on Conf. 
While we perſpire, we abſorb the outward air. 


Anso'rBENT: n. J [ab/orbens, Lat.] A 
medicine that, by the ſoftneſs or porofity 
of its parts, either eaſes the aſperities of 


| 1 humours, or dries away ſuper- 
, 


uous moiſture in the body. Quincy. 

There is a third claſs of ſubſtances, commonly 
called abſorben/s; as the various kinds of ſhells, 
coral, chalk, crabs eyes, Sc. which likewiſe 
raiſe an efferveſcence with acids, and are therefore 
called alkalis, though not ſo properly, for they 
are not ſalts. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


ABs0'r r. part. ¶ from alſorb.] Swallowed 
| 1 uſed as well, in a figurative ſenſe, 
of perſons, as, in the primitive, of things. 
What can you expect from a man, who has 
not talked theſe five days 7 who. is withdrawing 
his thoughts, as far as he can, from all the pre- 


ſent world, its cuſtoms and its manners, to be 
fully poſſeſſed and ab/>rpt in the paſt. Pope's Let. 


ABso'rPTION. . /. [from alſorb.] The 
act of ſwallowing up. 

It was below the dignity of thoſe ſacred pen- 
men, or the ſpirit of God that directed them, 
to ſhew us the cauſes of this diſruption, or of 
this abſorption; this is left to the enquiries of 
men. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


To ABSTAIN. v. n. [ abſlineo, Lat.] To 


forbear ; to deny one's ſelf any gratifica- 
tion: with the particle from. 
If thon judge it hard and difficult, 
Converſing, looking, loving, to ain 
From love's due rites, nuptial embraces ſweet ; 
And, with deſires, to languiſh without hope. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
To be perpetually longing, and impatiently 
defirous of any thing, ſo that a man cannot ab- 
ffain from it, is to loſe a man's liberty, and to 
become a ſervant of meat and drink, or (moke. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Even then the doubtful billows ſcarce ab/arr 
From the toſs d veſſel on the troubled main. Dry. 


ABSTE'MIOUS. adj. [ abftemius, Lat.) 
Temperate ; ſober; abſtinent; refrain- 
in — exceſs or pleaſures. It is uſed 
of perſons; as, an abſtemrious hermit : 

and of things; as, an abſtemious diet. It 

is ſpoken likewiſe of things that cauſe 
temperance. 


The inſtances of longevity are chiefly amongſt 
the abkemious, Abſtinence in extremity will 
rove a mortal diſcaſe ; but the experiments of 
it are very rare. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Clytorean ſtreams the love of wine expel, 
(Such is the virtue of th' abemious well) 
Whether the colder nymph that rules the flood 
Extinguiſhes, and balks the drunken god; 
Or that Melampus (ſo have ſome afſur'd) 
When the mad Prætides with charms he cur'd, 
And pow'rful herbs, both charms and ſimples caſt 
Into the ſober ſpring, where till their virtues laſt, 
Drzen's Fables, 


ABsSTE/MIOUSLY. adv. [from abſlemious.] 
Temperately ; ſoberly ; without indul- 
gence. 

| ABSTE/MIOUSNESS. n. /. Le ABSTE- 

Mious.] The quality of being abite- 
mious. 

AnsTE'NTION. n. /. [from a ineo, Lat. ] 
The a& of holding off, or reſtraining ; 
reſtraint. Dia. 

7d ABSTERGE. v. a. [ ab#ergo, Lat.] 
To cleanſe by wiping ; to wipe. 

AvsTE'RGENT. adj, Cleanſing ; having a 
cleanſing quality. 


| 


Arbuthnot. } 
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To AssTE' ASF. [See AssTERG F.] To 
cleanſe; to purify : a word very little in 


uſe, and leſs analogical than abferge. ; 


1 
Nor will we affirm, that iron receiveth, in tl'c 


ſtomach of the oſtrich, no alteration 5 but we 
ſuſpect this etfect rather from curtoſion than. di- 
geltion ; not any tendence to chilification by the 
natural heat, but rather ſome attrition from an 
acid and vitriolous m—_—_ in the ſtumach, which 
may ab/lerſe and ſhave the ſcorious parts thereof. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AusTE'RS1ON. 2. . [abſterſio, Lat.] The 
act of cleanſing, See AnsT ERG. 
Abſterfron is plainly a ſcouring off, or incifion 
of the more viſcous humours, and making tlie 
humours more fluid, and cutting between Ae 
and the part; as is found in nitrous water, 
which ſcoureth linen cloth ſpeedily from the 
foulneſs. Bacor's Nat. Hiſt. 
ABnsTE'RSIVE. adi. [from abfterge.] That 


. the quality of abſterging or clean- 
ug. 

It is good, after purging, to uſe apozemes and 
broths, not ſo much opening as thoſe uſed before 
purging; but Merſtve and mundiſy ing clyſtete 
alſo are good to conclude with, to draw away th 
reliques of the humours. Bacon“ Nat. II.,. 

A tablet ſtood of that abflerfrve tree, 

Where Æthiop's ſwarthy bird did build to neſt. 
Sir J. Denham. 

There many a flou 'r abferſrove grew, 

W fav'rite flow'rs of yellow huc. Swift's . 
BSTINENCE, 1 1 

A'BSTINENCY. F . . Labii * Lat.] 

1. Forbearance of any thing: with the 
particle from. 3 

Were our rewards for the abfinencies, or riots, 
of this preſent life, under the prejudices of ſhort 
or finite, the promiſes and threats of Chriſt 
would loſe much of their virtue and energy. 

Hammonds Fundamentals, 

Becauſe the abflinence from a preſent pleaſure, 
that offers itſelf, is a pain, nay, oftcntimes 4 
very great one; it is no wonder that that operates 
after the ſame manner pain does, and leſſens, in 
our thoughts, what is future; and ſo forces us, 
as it were, blindfold into its embraces. Locke. 

2. _— or forbearance of neceſſary 
food. It is generally diſtinguiſhed from 
temperance, as the greater degree from 
the leſs: ſometimes as ſingle perform- 
ances from habits; as, a day of a!/ti- 
nence, and a life of temperance. 

Say, can you faſt? your ſtomachs are too young, 
And abftinence ingenders maladies. Shak. 

And the faces of them, which have uſed ab- 
fiinence, ſhall ſhine above the ſtars; whereas our 
faces ſhall be blacker than darkneſs. a Eſdras, 

Religious men, who hither muſt be ſent 
As awtul guides of heavenly government; 

To teach you penance, faits, and ab/Zinence, 
To puniſh bodies for the ſoul's offence. Dryden, 


A'BSTINENT. a. [ abſlinens, Lat.] That 
uſes abſtinence, in oppoſition to co- 
vetous, rapacious, or luxurious. It is 
uſed chiefly of perſons. 


ABSTO'RTED. ad. [ ab/tortus, Lat.] Forced 

away; wrung from another by violence, 

N Die. 

To ABSTRACT. v. a. [etftraho, Lat.] 
1. To take one thing from another. 

Could we tract fron theſe perniciovs effects, 
and ſuppoſe this were innocent, it would be too 
light to be matter of praiſe. Decay of Picty. 

2. To kette t: diſtillation. ; 

avin med ipirit of ſalr, and gent 

abſtratted 11 — ſpirit, there malanch $4 
the retort a cal ſubſtance. Bey ie. 
3. To ſeparatt ideas. 
Thoſe wd eannot diſtinguiſh, compare, and 
Arad, would hardiy be able to underitand and 
| C 2 4 
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4. To reduce to an 
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make uſe of language, or judge or reaſon to any 

tolerable degree. Locke, 

itome. 

If we would fix in the memory the diſcourſes 
we hear, or what we defign to ſpeak, let us ab- 
tract them into brief compends, and review them 
often, Watts' Improvement of the Mind. 

A'BSTRACT, adj. [ abſtrafus, Lat. See 
To ABSTRAOT. 

I, Separated from ſomething elſe : gene- 
rally uſed with relation to mental per- 
ceptions ; as, ab/ra# mathematics, ab- 
trat terms, in oppoſition to concrete. 

Mathematics, in its latitude, is uſuſally di- 
vided into pure and mixed, And though the pure 
do handle only abftra# quantity in x7 as” 
geometry, arithmetic ; yet that which is mixed 
doth confider the quantity of ſome particular de- 
terminate ſubject. So aſtronomy handles the 
quantity of heavenly motions, muſic of ſounds, 
and mechanics of weights and powers. 

Wilkins! Mathematical Magick. 

Abſtra# terms ſignify the mode or quality of 
a being, without any regard to the ſubject in 
which it is; as whiteneſs, roundnets, length, 
breadth, wiſdom, mortality, life, death. Matts. 

2. With the particle from. 

Another fruit from the confidering things in 
themſelves ab/ra from our opinions and other 
men's notions and diſcourſes on them, will be, 
that each man will purſue his thoughts in that 
method, which will be moſt agreeable to the na- 
ture of the thing, and to his apprehenſion of what 
it ſuggeſts to him. Locke, 

A'BSTRACT. n. /. [from the verb. 

1. A ſmaller quantity, containing the vir- 


tue or power of a greater. 

You ſhall there find a man who is the abfra#t 
Of all faults all men follow. Sal. Ant. and Cleop. 

If you are falſe, theſe epithets are ſmall; 
You're then the thingy, and ab/ra& of them all. 
] Dryden's Aur. 
2. An epitome made by taking out the 

incipal parts. 

P Wen! — came to the end of a chapter, 
he recollected the ſentiments he had remarked : 
fo that he could give a tolerable analyſis and ab- 
fra of every treatiſe he had read, juſt after he 
had finiſhed it. Mutti“ Improvement of the Mind. 


3. The ſtate of being abſtracted or diſ- 


joined. 

The hearts of great princes, if they be conſi- 
dered, as it were, in abfra#, without the ne- 
ceſſity of fates, and circumſtances of time, can 
take no full and proportional pleaſure in the ex- 
erciſe of any narrow bounty. Weitton, 

ArsTaA'cTED. part. adj. [from abſtrae.] 
1. Separated ; disjoined. 

That ſpace the evil one 4 Hracied ſtood 
From his own evil, and for the time remain'd 
Stupidly good. 

2. Refined; purified. 
Abſtracted ſpiritual love, they like 
Their ſouls exhal'd. 
3. Abſtruſe; difficult. : 
4. Abſent of mind; inattentive to preſent 
objects; as, an abſtrafed ſcholar. 
ABSTRA'CTEDLY. adv. With abſtraction ; 
ſimply ; ſeparately from all contingent 
circumſtances. 

Or whether more a>ftraFed!/y we look, 

Or on the writers, or the written book; 

Whence, but from heav'n, could men unſkill'd 

in arts, 

In ſeveral ages born, in ſeveral parts, 

Weave ſuch agreeing truths? or how, or why, 

Should all conſpire to cheat us with a lie? 

Unaſk'd their pains, ungrateful their advice, 

Starving their gain, and martyrdom their ou 

Dryden's Religio Laici. 

ABSTRACTION. n. /. [abflradlio, Lat.] 
1. The act of abſtrating. 


Donne. 


Milton. 
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The word ab/ftra#jon ſignifies a withdrawing 


ſome part of an jdea from other parts of it; by | 


which means ſuch abſtracted ideas are formed, 
as neither repreſent any thing corporeal or ſpi- 
ritual; that is, any thing peculiar or proper fo 
mind or body, Watts' Ek. 
2. The ſtate of being abſtracted. 
3. Abſence of mind; inattention. 
4+ Diſregard of worldly objects. 

A hermit withes to be praiſed for his abſtra#tion. 
Pope's Letters. 
ABSTRA'CTIVE, adj. [fromalſtra@.] Hav- 

ing the power or quality of abſtracting. 
ABSTRA'CTLY. adv. [from abſtira#.) In 

an abſtract manner; abſolutely ; with- 
out reference to any thing elſe. 

Matter abftra#ly and abſolutely confidered, 
cannot have born an infinite duration now paſt 
and expired, Bentley's Sermons. 

ABSTRA'CTNESS, n. , [from abſtra8.] 

Subtilty ; ſeparation from all matter or 

common notion. 

I have taken ſome pains to make plain and 
familiar to your thoughts, truths, which eſta- 
bliſhed prejudice, or the abſtraFneſs of the ideas 

3 * might _ Talia 2 

BSTRICTED. fart. adj. | ab/tricius, Lat. 

Unbound. 1 Did. 
To ABSTRINGE. v. a. To unbind. Dit. 
To ABSTRU'DE. v. a. [abſftrudo, Lat.] 

To thruſt off, or pull away. Dia. 


ABsSTRU'SE. adj. [ abſtruſus, Lat. thruſt 
1. Hidden, 

Th' eternal eye, whoſe ſight diſcerns 
Abflruſeft thoughts, from forth his holy mount, 
And from within the golden lamps that burn 
Nightly before him, ſaw, without their light, 
Rebellion riſing. 

2. Difficult ; remote from conception or 
apprehenſion. It is oppoſed to obvious 
and eaſy. 

So ſpake our fire, and by his countenance ſeem'd 
Ent'ring on ſtudious thoughts abfruſe, Par, Loft. 

The motions and figures within the mouth are 
abftruſe, and not eaſy to be diſtinguiſhed; eſpe- 
cially thoſe of the tongue, which is moved 
through the help of many muſcles, ſo eafily, and 
habitually, and variouſly, that we are ſcarce able 
to give a judgment of mutions and figures there- 
by framed. Holder. 

No man could give a rule of the greateſt beau- 
ties, and the knowledge of them was ſt» abftruſe, 
that there was no manner of ſpeaking which could 
expreſs them, Dryden's Dufreſnay. 

ABSTRU'SELY. adv. In an abſtruſe man- 
ner; obſcurely; not plainly, or obviouſly. 
ABSTRU'SENESS. n. / [from abſftru/e.] 
The quality of being abſtruſe ; diffi- 

_ culty ; obſcurity. | 


It 1s not oftentimes ſo much what the ſcrip- | 


ture ſays, as what ſome men perſuade others it 
ſays, that makes it ſeem obſcure; and that as 
to ſome other paſſages, that are ſo indeed, ſince 
it is the abfruſeneſs of what is taught in them 
that makes thera almoſt inevitably ſo, it is little 
lefs ſaucy, upon ſuch a ſcore, to find fault with 
the fiyle of the ſcripture, than to do ſo with the 
author, for making us but men, Boyle. 


ABsSTRU'S1TY. n. /. | from ab/ruſc. 
1. Abſtruſeneſs. a Nee 
2. That which is abſtruſe. A word ſel- 


dom uſed. 

Authors are alſo ſuſpicious, nor greedily to be 
ſwallowed, who pretend to write of ſecrets, to 
deliver antipathies, ſympathies, and the occult 
ab/trufities of things. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To ABSU'ME. v. a. [abſumo, Lat.] To 


bring to an end by a gradual waſte ; to 


eat up. An uncommon word, 


| 


Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


— 


| 


| 


| 
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ABU 


That which had been burning an infinite time 

could never be burnt, no not ſo much as any part 

olf it; for if it had burned part after part, the 

whole muſt needs be abſumed in a portion of time. 

| Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ABSURD. adj. [abſurdus, Lat.) 

1. Unreaſonable ; without judgment : as 

uſed of men. 

Seeming wiſe men may make ſhift to get opi- 
nion; but let no man chuſe them for employ- 
ment; for certainly you had better take for bu- 
fineſs a man ſomewhat abſurd than over formal, 

Bacon, 

A man, who cannot write with wit on a pro- 
per ſubjeR, is dull and ſtupid; but one, who 
ſhews it in an improper place, is as impettinent 
and abſurd. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. Inconſiſtent ; contrary to reaſon ; uſed 


of ſentiments or practices. 

The thing itſelf appeared deſirable to him, 
and accordingly he could not but like and deſire 
it ; but then, it was after a very irrational abſurd 
way, and contrary to all the methods and prin- 
ciples of a rational agent; which never wills a 
thing really and properly, but it applies to the 
means by which it is to he acquired. South, 

But grant that thoſe can conquer, theſe can cheat, 
'Tis phraſe abſurd to call a villain great: 

Who wickedly is wiſe, or madly brave, 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. Pope. 

AB$U'RDITY. u. /. [ from abſurd. ] 

1. The quality of being abſurd ; want of 
judgment, applied to men; want of pro- 
priety, applied to things. 

How clear ſoever this idea of the infinity of 
number be, there is nothing more evident than 
the abſurdity of the actual idea of an infinite 
number. Locte. 

2. That which is abſurd; as, his travels 
were full of abſurdities. In which ſenſe 


it has a plural. 

That ſatis faction we receive from the opinion 
of ſome pre-eminence in ourſelves, when we 
ſce the abſurdities of another, or when we reflect 
on any paſt abſurdities of our own. Addiſon. 


Apsv'rx DLY.adv.[fromabſurd. ] After an ab- 


ſurd manner; improperly; unreaſonably. 
But man we find the only creature, 

Who, led by folly, combats nature; 

Who, when ſhe loudly cries, Forbear, 

With obſtinacy fixes there; 

And where his genius leaſt inclines, 

Abſurdly bends his whole defigns. Swifts Miſcel. 
Ve may proceed yet further with the atheiſt, 

and convince him, that not only bis principle is 

abſurd, but his conſequences alſo as abfurdly de- 

duced from it. Bentley's Sermons, 


AB$U'RDNESS. . / [from abſurd.) The 
quality of being abſurd ; injudicioul- 
neſs; impropriety. See ABSURDITY, 
which is more frequently uſed. 

ABu'NDANCE. n. /. [abondance, Fr.] 


1. Plenty: a ſenſe chiefly poetical. 

At the whiſper of thy word, 

Crown'd abundance ſpreads my board. Craftaw. 

The doubled charge his ſubjects“ love ſupplics, 
Who, in that bounty, to themſelves are kind; 

So glad Egyptians ſee their Nilus riſe, 

And, in his plenty, their abundance find. Did. 
2, Great numbers. 

The river Inn is ſhut vp between mountains, 
covered with woods of fir-trees. Abundance of 
peaſants are employed in hewing down the 
largeft of theſe trees, that, after they are barked 
and cut into ſhape, are tumbled down. Addiſcr. 

3. A great quantity. | 

Their chief enterprize was the recovery Of 
the Holy Land; in wbich worthy, but extremely 
difficult, action, it is lamentable to remember 
what abundance of noble blood hath been ſhed, 
with very ſmall benzfit unto the chriſtian ſtate. 

; Raleigh's Efſav*. 


17 Exuberance ; more than enough. 


ao — — 
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For welt I wot, moſt mighty foverei 
That an this famous antique 1 Fa — „ but af life as honeſt Apv'srve 
Of ſome, th abundance of an idle brain Bae bh c * abuſe me. Shakſpeare. . 'V NESS. a. J. from abu 4 The 
Will judged be, and painted forgery, , Spenſer. | and abuſed the ed them, and laughed at them, quality of being abuſive; foulneſs of 
| Anv'unavr. 2d [ebadenr, Jet, m ſhamefully, and ſpake proudly, | language 
PS un Some i * Mac. Pick out of mirth, like ſt 
| praiſe at morning , ones out of th 
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If the veſſels are in a ſtate of too zeidt The next criticiſ : 9; Herb 
too great rigidi iciſm ſeems to be introd | 3 
caſions their rupture, and hzmorrhages ; eſpeci- whom the author every where endeavours fo touch at the end, Fr.] To end at; t 
ally in the lungs, where the blood is abundant. imitate and abuſe. Addifon. border upon; to meet, or a ch , 
: Arbuthnot on Aliments. AsBv'sE. u. /- [from th ; with th icl . e 
3. Fully ſtored. It is followed ſometimes | 1 The ill uſe of any 3 8 | 
by in, commonly by with DT | _ 0 ; ee F Famer wor, | 
. ie caſting away thi hoſe high upreared and abutti L 
The word began bt fome agen before theſe | dee oxy tings roar the | The namom pros ocean pr under. Sal 
r . 3 undant with all things 0 the fruits of God's good providence towards 3 Lobes crap two ſeveral corporations, diſ- | 
f ; ery numerous ; and there- mankind, Hh tinguiſhed by the addition of call and weſt abutti 
ore were not put ſo much to the uſe. of their un knows r. wpon a navigable creek, and joined = 145 | 
wits, to find out ways for living commodiouſly, —u4 but God alone, to value right bridge of many arches. J 3 N 
. . Burnet. e good before him, but , : ABu'TME : | 
It is appl ; | but perverts beſt things | * vw” fromabut.] Th 
4 PP ied generally to things, ſome- To worlt abuſe, or to their meaneſt uſe. abuts, or bor 4, upon — hong oo Ihe 


times to perſons, Paradiſe Ly , 
The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and graci- 8. A corrupt practice; a bad 3 1 1 _ * 9 4 
of any land. A urit- 


ous, long ſuffering and abundant in goodneſ The nat i 1 
truth s and We of things is ſuch, that, if abrſes be | 4 > 
: Exodus . not remedied, they will K ing declaring on what 1 . 
p „they will certainly increaſe. g on what lands, highwa 
ot * 0 8 adv. ¶ from abundant. ] 3. Sed Swift for 1 of Religion. or other places, it does abut. N Dis. 
. . f . educement. As R : . 1 
* the waters bring ſorth abundantly the Was it not enough for him to have deceiv ten 2918 old Fr. now writ- | 
oving __ that hath life. Geneſis. me, and through the deceit abuſed me —_—_ ſam ith my abime. ] A gulf 5 the 
LD od on thee the abuſe forſaken me, but that he muſt ge 4 . 
: un 3 ly his gifts hath alſo pour'd; all the company, and before all the cc now, of My good ſtars, that were my former guides 
ö.. „ company, lay Have empty left their orbs, and ſhot their fi , 
A | Parade Lof, 4. Unjuſt cenſu pgs! Sidney, | Into the % of hell. Shakſp. Ant, and Cleo 
"a ply ; liberally ; more than ſuffici- | tumely re; rude reproach z con-] ABY'ss, n. /. [abyſſur, Latin; 2 
ently. 8 : bottomleſs. ] : 
I d 1 1 , ry 
Ye ſaw the French tongue abundantly * To daily fraud, Ker I, A eg ——— 
e = Milton's Sampſun Agonifts, 6 ſhall tempt with wand'ring feet 
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tions of friendſhip, and the repeated influences 3. He that reproaches with rudeneſs, ad arch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. 
=. a conſtant converſation. Rogers' Sermons, 4- A raviſher; a violater. Dryden. 
a” SE. wv. a. [ abutor, abuſus, Lat.] ABvu'sive. adj. Loom abuſe. ] With infant = „ 
. bl 
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4 To treat with rudeneſs; to reproach. | 2. Reproaehfully. 


| 


ACA'CTA. u. / [Lat.] 


| 


: \ So The 


ACA 


1. A drug brought from Egypt, which, 

being {uppoſed the inſpiſſated juice of a 

tree, is imitated by 
boiled to the ſame confiſtence. 

Didionnaire de Comm. Savary. Trevoux. 

2. A tree commonly ſo called here, though 

different from that which produces the 


true acacia; and therefore termed Fo | 
er. 


docacia, or Virginian acacia. 
ACADE'MIAL. ad from academy.) Re- 
lat ing to an academy; belonging to an 
academy. ä 
Ac abE'MI4AN. n. f. [from academy.] A 
ſcholar of an academy or univerſity a 
Mood, in his 


member of an univerſity. 
great feaſt 


Athene Oxonienſes, mentions a 
made for the academians. 


Acave'micat. adj. [academicus, Lat.] 


1 to an univerſity. 
He drew him firſt into the fatal circle, from a 
kind of reſolved privateneſs ; where, after the 


academical life, he had taken ſuch a taſte of the 


rural, as I have heard him ſay, that he could 


well have bent his mind to a retired courſe. 
Wotton. 


ACADEMI'CIAN. . ſ. [ academicien, Fr.] 
The member of an academy. It is ge- 
nerally uſed in ſpeaking of the pro- 
feſſors in the academies of France. 

AcaDe'MiCk. n. /. [from academy.] A 


{tudent of an univerſity. 
A young academic ſhall dwell upon a journal 


that treats of trade and be lavith in the praiſe of 


the author ; while perſons ſkilled in thoſe ſub- 
jects hear the tattle with.contempr. Watts, 


ACADE'MICK. adi. [academicus, Lat.] Re- 


lating to an univerſity. 
While through poetic ſcenes. the genius-roves, 
Nr wanders wild in academic groves. Pope. 
AtaDEMIST. n. / [from academy. ] The 
member of an academy. This is not 
often uſed. 

It is obſerved by the Pariſian a-a:lemifts, that 
ſome amphibious quadrapeds, particularly the 
&a-calf or ſeal, hath his epiglottis extraordina- 
rily large. Ray on the Creation. 


A'CADEMY. 3. / [anciently, and pro- 

perly, with the accent on the firſt ſylla- 

3 frequently on the ſecond. Aca- 
demia, Lat. from Academus of Athens, 
whoſe houſe was turned into a ſchool, 

from whom the Groves of Academe in 
Milton. ] 

1. An aſſembly or ſociety of men, uniting 
for the promotion of ſome art. 


© Our court ſhall be a little academy, 

Still and conteraplative in living arts. Shatſp. 

place where ſciences are taught. 

Amongſt the academies, which were compoſed 

by the rare genius of thoſe great men, theſe four 
are reckoned as the principal; namely, the 
Athenian ſchool, that of Sicyon, that of Rhodes, 
and that of Corinth. Dryden's Duſreſnoy. 

3- An univerſity. By 

4. A place of education, in contradiſtinc- 
tion to the univerſities or public ſchools. 
The thing, and therefore the name, is 
modern. | 

ACA4NTHUS. n. ſ. Lat.] The name of 
the herb bears-breech, remarkable for 
being the model of the foilage on the 
Corinthian chapiter. 

On either fide 

Acanthus, and each od'rous buſhy ſhrub, 
Fenc'd up the verdant wall. Milton. 

ACATALEC'TIC. n. / | axatramaxrie@- ] 


% 


tne juice of ſloes, | 


| 


þ 


To ACCE/DE. v. . [acceds, Lat.] To be | 
to; to come to: generally uſed | 


| 
| 


{ 


ACC 
A verſe which has the 1 num · 


ber of ſyllables, without defe 
fluity. | 


in political accounts ; as, another power 
has acceded to the treaty ; that is, has 
become a party. 
To ACCELERATE. v. a. [ accelero, 
1. To make quick to haſten ; toquicken 
motion; to give a continual impulſe to 
motion, fo as perpetually to increaſe. 


Take new beer, and put in ſome quantity of | 


ſtale beer into it; and ſee whether it will not 
accelerate the clarification, by opening the body 
of the beer, whereby the grofſer parts may fall 
down into lees. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
By a ſkilful application of thoſe notices, may 
be gained the acce/erating and Lettering of fruits, 
and the emptying of mines, at much more eaſy 
rates than by the common methods. Carville. 
If the rays endeavour to tecede from the den- 
ſeſt part of the vibration, they may be alter- 
nately accelerated and retarded by the vibrations 
overtaking them. ewton's Opticks, 
Spices quicken the pulſe, and accelerate the 
motion of the blood, and diſſipate the fluids ; 
from whence leanneſs, pains in the ſtomach, 
loathings, and fevers. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Lo ! from the dread immenſity of ſpace 
Returning, with accelerated courle, 
The · ruſning comet to the ſun deſcends. Thomſon, 
2. It is generally ap lied to matter, and 
uſed chiefly in philoſophical language; 
but it is ſometimes uſed on other occa- 


ſions. 

In which council the king himſelf, whoſe 
continual vigilancy did ſuck in ſometimes cauſe- 
leſs ſuſpicions, which few clſe knew, inclined 
to the accelerating a battle. Bacon's Henry v11. 

Perhaps it may point out to a ſtudent, now 
and then, what may employ the moſt uſeful 
labours of his thoughts, and accelerate his dili- 
gence in the moſt momentous enquiries. Waters, 


ACCELERA'TION. n. ,. [ acceleratio, Lat.] 


1. The act of quickening motion. 

The law of the acceleration of falling bodies, 
diſcovered firſt by Galileo, is, that the velocities 
acquired by falling, being as the time in which 
the body falls, the ſpaces through which it paſſes 
will be as the ſquares of the velocities, and the 
velocity and time taken together, as in a qua- 
druplicate ratio of the ſpaces. 

2. The ſtate of the body accelerated, or 


quickened in its motion. 

"The degrees of acceleration of motion, the 
gravitation of the air, the exiſtence or non-cxiſt- 
ence of empty ſpaces, cither -coacervate or in- 
terſpeiſed, and many the like, have taken up 
the thoughts and-times of men in diſputes -con- 
cerning them. 


3. The act of haſtening. 

Conſidering the languor enſuing that action in 
ſome, and the viſible acceleration it maketh of 
age in moſt, we cannot but think venery much 
abridgeth our days. Brown. 


To ACCE'ND. v. a. [ accendo, Lat.] To 
kindle; to ſet on fire: a word very 
rarely uſed. 

Our devotion, if ſufficiently accended, would, 
as theirs, burn up innumerable books of this 
fort. Decay of Piety. 

Acce'ns10N. n. /. [ accenſio, Lat.) The 
act of kindling, or the ſtate of being 
kindled. 


The fulminating damp will take fire at a 
candle, or other flame, and upon its accenſfon, 
gives a crack or report, like the diſcharge of a 
gun, and makes an exploſion ſo forcible as ſome- 
times to kill the minere, ſhake the earth, and 


or ſaper- A'CCENT. ». f. [occentur, Lat.] 


| 


Hales Origin of Mankind. | 


ACC 


force bodies, of great weight and bulk, from the 
bottom of the pit or mine. Wdward's Nat. Ht. 


1. The manner of ſpeaking or pronounc- 
ing, with regard either to force or ele- 
nce. 2 : 

TI know, Fr, I am no flatterer; he that be- 
guiled you in a plain accent was a plain knavt ; 
which, for my part, I will not be, Shatſp. 
2. The ſound given to the ſyllable pro- 


nounced. ; 
Your accent is ſomething finer than you could 
purchaſe in ſo removed a dwelling. —_ 
3- In grammar, the marks made upon ſyl- 
lables, to regulate their pronunciation. 
Accent, as in the Greek names and uſage, 
ſeems to have regarded the tune of the voice ; 
the acute accent raiſing the voice in ſome cer- 
tain ſyllables to a higher, #. e. more acute pitch 
or tone, and the grave depreſſing it lower; and 
both having ſome emphaſis, #. c. more vigorous 
pronunciation. Holler. 
4. Poetically, nay or words. 
vw many ages hence 
Shall this our lofty ſcene be ated v'er, 


In ftates unborn, and accents yet unknown. 
Shakſpeare, 
Winds on your wings to heav'n her accents 
bear; 
Such words as heav'n alone is fit to hear. Dry d. 
5. A modification of the voice, expreſſive 
of the paſſions or ſentiments. 
The tender accent of a woman's cry 
Will paſs unheard, will unregarded die; 
When the rough ſeaman's louder ſhouts prevail, 
When fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing galc. 


- . 

To A'ccenT, v. a. ¶ from accentur, Lat. 

formerly elevated at the ſecond ſyllable, 
now at the firlt. ] 

1. To pronounce; to ſpeak words with 

particular regard to the grammatical 


marks or rules. 

Having got ſomebody to mark the laſt ſylla- 
ble but one, where it is long, in words above 
two ſyllables (which is enough to regulate her 
pronunciation, and eccenting the words) let her 
read daily in the goſpels, and avoid underſtand- 
ing them in Latin if ſhe can. Locke, 

2. In poetry, to pronounce or utter in 


general, 
O my unhappy lines ! you that before 
Have ferv'd my youth to vent ſome wanton cries, 
And, now congeal'd with grief, can ſcarce 
implore 
Strength to accent, Here my Albertus lies. 
Mottos. 

3. To write or note the accents. 

To ACCcE'NTUATE. v. a. [accentrer, Fr.] 
To place the proper accents over the 
vowels. 

AccenTua'T10N. . ,. [from accentuate. ] 

1. The act of placing the accent in pro- 
nunciation. 

2. Marking the aceent in writing. 


To ACCEPT. v. a. [ accipio, Lat. accqp · 
ter, Fr.] 

1. To take with pleafure; to receive 
kindly ; to admit with approbation. It 
is diſtinguiſhed from receive, as ſpecyfc 
from general; noting a particular man- 
ner of receiving. 

Neither do ye kindle fire on my altar for 
nought; 1 have no pleaſure in you, faith the 
Lod of hoſts, neither will I accept an offering 
at your hand. Malachi. 

God is no reſpecter of perſons : but, in every 
nation, he that feareth him, and worketh rigd- 
teouſneſs, is accepted with him. Act. 


Ae ACC | "ACC 
You have been graciouſly pleafed to ercept | $ome men cannot be fools with fo good ae - [ 1. The way by which any thing may be 
Dryden. 


mis tender of my duty. 1 ceptance as others. ; Swth"s Sermons, approached. 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway, 2. The meaning of a word, as it is re- he acerf of the town was only by a neck of 
Yet have your hutnour moſt when you 2 | ceived or underſtood : acceptation is the _ 1 bs 3 22 
n ja . 4 . | N re * avan geuus acces ur 
2. It is uſed in a kind of juridical ſenſe. ; by 4 Fe good, becauſe temptations to enter and invade men, the forti- 
as, to accept terms, accept a treaty. indeed it is the perception of good that is pro- hicarions being very 4. —— = of 
They flaughter'd many of the yentry, for [ perly pleaſure, is an ufertion moſt certainly true, | immortality, or any thing _— 1 be lite, and 
vhom no ſex or age could be accepted for excuſe. | though, under the common acceptance of * for — that 1 Fun L 
- t 5 not only ſalſe, but odious: for, according to this 1 | n 
His promiſe Palamon accepts, but pray*d leaks and ſenſuality paſs for terms — And here th' acceſs a gloomy grove defeuds ; 
To keep it better than the firſt he made. Dryd. and therefore he, who takes it in this ſenſe, al- Ang here th* unmavigable lake extends, 
Thoſe who have defended the proceedings of | ters the ſubje& of the diſcourſe. South, | Q'er whoſe unhappy waters, void of light, 


* . . . Ai nt. Dryd. 
our negociators at the treaty of Gertruydenburgh , . No bird preſumes to ſteer his airy flig 4 
dwell upon their vepl and patience in cadeaveur- Acce'rrance. [In law.] The receiving 


1 : ; 2. The means, or liberty, of approach- 
ing to work the French up to their demands, | of a rent, whereby the giver binds him- 4 J PP 


{ ing either to things or men. 
but ſay nothing of the probability that France ſelf, for ever, to allow a former act When we are wrong d, and would unfold aur 
would ever accept them. Swift. | done by another, whether it be in itfelf 


griefs 
3. In the language of the _— to accept | good or not. 0 Covell, | We ar deny'd acreſs unto his perſon, 
Ing, is to act with perſonal and par- . Ev'n by thoſe men that muſt have done us 
Pr x * ar Pe Par- Acceer 8 N — * r. N Shakſpeare, 
13 1. tion, w er or bad. 1s o comm d to require a 
1 | do tl _ » 05 | oy eq peace, 
Mos ET —. oa Fn hs 
* . * u 0 2 
4. It is ſometimes uſed with the particle | f do faſpeck, negte yea, and dereft kim 3 For, | Jnfirudted, that to God is no acceſs | 
I will appeaſe him with the preſent that goeth himſelf unto me; bat all ace rewarded with like Moſes in figure bears. Milten's Par, Lyf. 
before me, and afterward I will fee his face; | coldneſs of acceptatior; Sidney. | 3. Increaſe ; enlargement; addition. 
peradventure he will accept of me. Genefis. What is new finds better, gcteptatipn thay what The gold was accumulated, and ftore treaſures, 
AccerTABTLITY. 3. / The quality of is good or great. i Denham's Sephy. for the moſt part; but the ſilver is ſtill growing. 
being acceptable. See AccerTaBLe. | 2. Good reception; acceſtance. Beſides, infinite is the acceſi of territory and em- 
He hath given us his natural blood to be ſhed, Cain, envious of the acrepration of his bro» | Pie BY Jo 8 Bases. 
for the remiſſion of our fins, and for the obtaining ther's prayer and facrifice, flew him; making I. fro = think ſuperfluous their aid; a 
the grace and acceptability of repentance. himſelf the firſt manſlayer, and h brother the » from the influence of thy looks, receive 


Ta lor's Wort Communicant. 9 ſt martyr. Ral . hk Hit : 32 W Ld. Acceſs in every virtue; in thy fight 
Acce'rTABLE. adj. [ accepta le, Fr. from 3. The ſtate of 5 — More wiſe, more watchful, ſtronger. Par. Lof. 


. - Although t m1 h | 
the Latin. ] It is pronounced by ſome Some things, although not ſo requiggd of ne-] may —— 4 X - — 4 my ' 
with the accent on the firſt ſyllable, as ng Fever ag Bayou er not at all conſiſt with atheiſm, yet doth it de- 3 

WE . nding o grea ; i ; ; 

by Milton; by others, with the accent | dignity, and acceptation with God, that moſt | Fot unde i the Pon ference, include the fame ; 

on the ſecond, which is more analogical. tie reward in d ES on oe r unity is the inſeparable and eſſential attribute 
. , ampie re in heaven is laid up for them. of Deity. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

1, That is likely to be accepted ; grate- : Hooker. The reputation | 
ful; pleaſing. It is uſed with the par- | They have thoſe enjoyments only as the con-] of vinuous actions paſt, if not kept up ; 
ticle to before the perſon accepting. > pay of the ſtate of eſteem and acceptation | With an acceſs and freſh ſupply of new ones, 

This woman, whom thou mad'ſt to be my wy 290 36 WAR Gy — _ — = —_ _ ſoon r 5 Denham! — 55 
help, . 1 4. It is ſometimes uſed after the French, | 

And gav's me as thy perfeRt gift, fo good 4. Acceptance, in the juridical fenſe. : 72 

* * "pn . 1 good, This P aſe corurs rarely. | to ſignify the returns or fits of a diſ 


That from her hand I could expect no ill. As, in order to the patling away a thing by n 4 but this 2 ſeems yet ſcarcely 
Paradiſe Loft. gift, there is requized a ſurrender of al} right on received into Our language. 


FT do not ſee any other method left for men his part that gives; ſo there is required alſo an For as relapſes make diſeaſes | - 
of that function to take, in order to reform the | accepration on his part to whom it is given. Moxe deſperate than the ir firſt acceſſes, Hudib. 
world, than by ufing all heneft arts to make 


Seuth's Sermons, | A'CCESSARINESS. u. Y [from acceſſary. ] 
themſelves acceptable to the laity. Swift. | 5. The meaning of a word, as it is com-] The ſtate of being acceſſary. 
After he had made a peace ſo acceptable to 


| 1 ved. Perhaps this will dra int i . 
the church, and ſo honourable to himſelf, be | en received ps this will draw us into a negative ac 


"od wa , - Thereupon the earl of Lauderdale made a diſ- ce/ſarineſs to the miſchiefs. Decay of Piety. 
died with an extraordinary my Fg * courſo __ = _ 83 and what ac- | A' CCESSARY. adj. [A corruption, as it 

f N eptatien theſe and had. ' . 

Acce'2TABLENESS. . J [from accepta .- e 2 of the word acceffory, . * ſee; 
Ble.] The quality of being acceptable. All matter is either fluid or ſolid, in a large OS + 8 uled than the 
It will thereby take away the acceptableneſi of acceptation of the words, that they may com- N ] at contributes to a 
that conjunction. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. preizend even all the middle degrees between ex- crime, without being the chief conſti- 


Acce'yTABLY. adv. [from acre table.) treme fixedneſs and coherency, and the moſt ra- tuent of it. But it had formerly a 
In an acceptable manner; ſo as to pid inteſtine motion of the anne on good and general ſenſe. 
pleaſe : with the particle 70. 2 As for tho 


, e things that are acceſ/ary hereunto, 
Do not omit thy prayers, for want of a good ACCE 492 2. /. [from accept.] The thoſe things that ſo belong to the way of ſal- 

oratory ; for he that prayeth upon God's ac- perſon that accepts. 3 vation, Sc. Heeker. 

| count, cares not what he ſuffers, ſa he be the | ACCEPTILA'TION, . / [ acceptilatio, Lat.] He had taken upon him the government of 


friend of Chriſt ; nor where nor when he pr: ys, A term of the civil law, importing the Hull, without any apprehenſion or imagination, 
ſo he may do it frequently, fervently, and ac- 


. . tha 1 I 4 
. Taylor remiſſion of a debt by an acquittance 3 R W 
If you can teach them to love and reipe& from the creditor, teſtiſying the receipt Accr'ssBLK. adj, [ acce ths, Lat. ate 
other yeople, they will, as their age requices it, of money which has never been paid. 


| | celſible, Fr.] That ma approached; 
find ways to expreſs it 3 . Acce'rT10N. n. J. [acception, Fr. from ac- at we may reach oF Baha yy It is 
Acerrraxek. n. f [acceptance, Fr.] ccptio, Lat.] The received ſenſe of a | applied both to perſons and things, 


e a word; the meaning. Not in uſe. with the particle to. 
Yo n ** * That this hath been eſteemed the due and Some lie more open to our ſenſes and daily ob- 
alſo accepted of his laws ; why 8 4 — proper acception of this word, I ſhall teftify by ſervation, others are more occult and hidden, 


— 


Sher ie now ee om ? e, d er gore me the Ft} Vie of | ng hovgh ny, i fome mealre to mr 
If he tells us his noble deeds, we muſt alſo ACCE'SS. In ſ Fus fend * 3 2 TIS L — — crutiny, 

| tell him our noble acceptance of them. Shak ſp. . 1. J. ome od its len es, it Thoſe TEL > new 3 40 4 Tg. of Man, 
Thus I imbolden'd ſpake, and freedom us d ſeems denved rom aeceſſus z in others, Lake Saad * per Weed 3 
Permiffive, and ucceptance found. Par, Left. from acceſſio, Lat. acces, Fr.] | cover them- 


ſelves; while the plaiacr and more acceb/c truths 


ACC 
a+ if deſpicable while caſy, are clouded and ob- 
ſcured. Decay of Piety. 
As an iſland, we are acre/ib/e on every fide, 
nd expoſed to perpetual invaſions ; againſt which 
it is impoſſible to fortify ourſelves ſuſſiciently, 
without a power at ſea. Addifon's Free heller. 
In converſation, the tempers of men are open 
and acceſſible, their attention is awake, and 
their minds diſpoſed to receive the ſtrongeſt im- 
prefions; and what is ſpoken is generally more 
acfecting, and more appoſite to particular occa- 
ſions. Rogers, 


Acc £'881OV. n. [aceeſfio, Lat. accgſſion, Fr.] 
1. Inereaſe by fomething added; enlarge- 
ment; augmentation. 

Nor could all the king's bounties, nor his own 
large acce//ronr, raiſe a fortune to his heir: but, 
after vaſt ſums of money and great wealth got- 
ten, he died unlamented. Clarendon. 

There would not have been found the difference 
he re ſet down. betwixt the force of the air, when 
expanded, and what that force ſhould have been 
recording to the theory, but that the included 
inch of air received (ome ac-efſton during the trial. 

Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

The wiſeſt among the nobles began to appre- 
hend the growing power of the people; and 
therefore, knowing what an acceſhonr thoreof 
would accrue to them, by ſuch an addition of 
property, uſed all means to prevent it. Suit. 

Charity, indeed, and works of munificence, 
are the proper dilchirge of ſuch over proportion- 
ed accgſt ont, and the only virtuous enjoyment of 
them. | Rogers Sermons. 

2. The act of coming to, or joining one's 
ſelf to; as, 2 to a confederacy. 
Be ſide, what wiſe objections he prepares 

Againſt my late acceſſon to the wars ! 


Does not the fool perceive his argument 
Is with more force againſt Achilles bent? Dryden. 


3. The act of arriving at; as, the king's 
arcgſſion to the throne. 


A'cce850R1LY. adv. [from acceſſory.] In 
the manner of an acceſſory. 
A'ccess80RY. adj. Joined to another 


thing, ſo as to increaſe it; additional. 
In this kind there is not the leaſt action, but 

it doth ſomewhat make to the acceſſory augmen- 

tation of our bliſs, Hooker. 


A'cces80rv. . . [accefſorius, Lat. ac- 
ceſſoire, Fr. This word, which had an- 
clently a general ſignification, is now 
almoſt confined to forms of law. ] 

1. Applied to perſons. 


A man that is guilty of a felonious offence, 
not principally, but by participation; as, by 
commandment, advice, or concealment. And 
a man may be acceſſory to the offence of another, 
after two ſorts, by the common law, or by ſta- 
tute ; and, by the common law two ways allo; 
that is, before or after the fact. Before the fact; 
as, when one commandeth or adviſcth another 
to commit a felony, and is not preſent at the ex- 
ecution thereof, for his preſence makes him alſo 
a principal; wherefore there cannot bean acceſſory 


before the fact in manflaughter, becauſe man- 


Naughter is ſudden and not prepenſed. Acceſſory | 
after the faR, is, when one receiveth him whom 
he knoweth to have committed felony, Acceſſory 
by ſtatute, is he that abets, counſels, or hides 
any man committing, or having cammitted, an 
ence made felony by ftatute. Cowell. 
By the common law, the acceſſories cannot be 
eeded againſt, till the prineipal has received 
Nici. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
But pauſe, my ſoul ] and ftudy, ere thou fall 
On accidental joys, th' eſſential. 
Still, before acceſſories do abide 


— 


L 4 a— 


A trial, muſt the principal be try'd. Donne, 
Now were all transform'd 

Alike, to ſerpents all, as acceſſories © | 

To his bold riot. Paradife Loft. | 


— On In 


ti 


; 


ACC 


An acceſſory is faid to be that which does ac- | 
cede unto ſome principal fact or thing in law ; 
and, as ſuch, generally ſpeaking, follows the | 
reaſon and nature of its principal. Die. 


A'ccidexCE..n.;/; [a corruption of acci- 
dents, from acciaentia, Lat.] The little 
book containing the firſt rudiments of 
grammar, and explaining the proper- 


ties of the eight parts of ſpeech. 
I do confeſs I do want cloquence, 
And never yet did learn mine accidence. 
Tayler, the Mater- poet. 


A'CCIDENT, n. /. [ accidens, Lat.] 

1. The property or quality of any being, 
which may be ſeparated from it, at 
leaſt in thought. 

If ſhe were but the body's accident; 
And her ſole being did in it ſubſiſt, 
As white in ſnow, the might herſelf abſent, 
And in the body's ſubſtance not be miſs d. 
Sir J. Davies. 
An accidental mode, or an accident, is ſuch a 
mode as is not neceſſary to the being of a thing; 
for the ſubje& may be without it, and yet remain 
of the ſame nature that it was before ; or it is 
that mode which may be ſeparated or aboliſhed 
from its ſubjet. +» Watts' Logick, 
2. In grammar, the property of a word, 
The learning of a language is nothing elſe but 
the informing of ourſelves, what compoſures of 
| letters are, by conſent and inſtitution, to fignify 
ſuch certain notions of things, with their mo- 
dalities and accidents, Hallers Elem. of Speech. 


3. That which happens unforeſeen ;, ca- 


ſualty ;, chance. 

General laws are like general rules in phyſick, 
according whereunto, as no wiſe man will deſire 
himſelf to be,cured, if there be joined with his 
difcaſe ſome ſpecial accident, in regard whereof, 
that whereby others in the ſame infirmity, but 
without the like accident, recover health, would 
be to him either hurtful, or, at the leaſt, un- 
profitable. Hooker. 

The flood, and other accidents of time, made 
it one common ficld and paſture with the land of 
Eden. Raleigh's Hift. of the World. 
Our joy is turn'd 
Into perplexity, and new amaze 
For whither is he gone ? What accident 
Hath rapt him from us ? Paradiſe Regained. 

And trivial accidents ſhall be forborn, 

That others may have time to take their turn. 
Dryden Fables. 

The reformation owed nothing to the good 
intentions of king Henry. He was only an in- 
ſtrument of it (as the logicians ſpeak) by acci- 
dent. ' Swift's Miſcellanies. 


Accive'NTAL. n. /. [ accidental, Fr. See 


AccipenT.] A property noneſſential. 
Conceive as much as you can of the eſſentials 
of any ſubject, before you conſider its accidentuli. 
Watts' Logick. 


AcciDe'NTAL. adj. [from m—_— — 


— 


1. Having the quality of an accident; 
noneſſential : uſed with the particle zo, 
before that in which the accident in- 

; heres. pe” 
A diſtinction is to be made between what 


pleaſes naturally in itſcif, and what pleaſes upon 
the account of machines, actors, dances, and 


tragedy. Rymer's Tragedies of the laſ Age. 
This is accidental to a ſtate of. religion, and 
therefore ought to be reckoned among the ordi- | 
nary difficulties of it. Tillstfon, 
2. Caſual; fortuitous; happening by 
chance. . 
Thy ſin's not accidental, but a trade. Shak. 
So ſhall you hear 10 
Of accidental judgments, caſual ſlaughters; 
Of deaths put on by cunning and forc'd cauſe. 


circumſtances, which are merely accidental to the 


AcCr'erent, a. /. [accipiens, Lat.] A re- 


2. Applied to things. ö 


* 


Shatſpeare, | 


— 


ACC 


Look upon things of the maſt accidental and 
mutable nature ; accidental iu theit production, 
and mutable in their continuance z yet *God's 
preſcience of them is as certain in him, as the 
memory of them is, or can be, in us. South, 


3, In the wing paſſage it ſeerns to 
ſignify adventitious. | 4 
Ay, ſuch a miniſter as wind to fire, 
That adds an accidental fierceneſs to ' 


Its natural fury. Denham.'s Sophy, 


\ACCIDE'NTALLY. adv. from accidental. 


1. After an aceidental manner; noneſſen- 
tially. N Le | | 

Other points no leſs concern the eom mon- 
wealth, though but accidentally depending upon 
the former. Spenſer's State Ireland. 

I conclude choler-accidentally bittet and acri- 
monious, but not in itſelf. BJ; arvey 

2. Caſually; fortuitouſſr. 

Although virtuous men do ſometimes aceiden- 
tally make their way to preferment, yet the 
world is ſo corrupted, that no man can reaſon- 
ably hope to be rewarded in it, merely upon ac- 
count of his virtue. _ Swift's Miſcellanies, 

AccriDE'NTALNESS. n. . [from acciden- 
tal.) The quality of being accidental. 


ceiver ; perhaps ſometimes uſed for 
recipient. | Dis. 
To ACCI'TE. v. 4. C accito, Lat.] To call 
to ſummon. Not in uſe. | 
Our coronation done; we will accite 
(As I before remember d) all our ſtatez - 
And (heav'n conſigniug to my good ee 
No prince, no peer, ſhall have juſt cauſe to ſay, 
Heav'n ſhorten Harry's happy life one day. 
| Shakſpiare, 


AccLa'im. n. % Carelamo, Lat. from 
which -probably firſt the verb acclaim, 
now loſt, and then the noun. ] A ſhout 
of praiſe; acclamation. 

Back from purſuitthy pow'rs,with loud acc 
Thee only extoll'd. Milton's Par. Left. 
The herald ends; the vaulted firmament 


With loud acc/aims, and vaſt TR is . 
ryden's Fables, 


AcclamaA'tion. n. .. [acclamatio, Lat.] 
Shouts of applauſe, ſuch as thoſe with 
which a victorious army ſalutes the 


general. 
It hath been the cuſtofn of chriſtian men, in 
. token of the greater reverence, to ſtand, to utter 
certain words of acclamation, and, at the name of 
Jeſus, to bow, Hooker. 
| Gladly then he mix d 
Among thoſe friendly pow'rs, who him receiv'd 
With joy, and acc/amattns loud, that one, 
That, of ſo many myriads fall'n, yet one 
Return'd, not loſt. Milt, Par. Left. 
Such an enchantment is there in words, and 
ſo fine a thing does it ſeem to ſome, to be ruined 
plauſibly, and to be uthered to their deſtruction 
with panegyrick and acclamation. South, 
AccLr'vity. 3. / [from actlivus, Lat.] 
The ſteepneſs or ſlope of a line inclin- 
ing to the horizon, reckoned upward ; 
as, the aſcent of a hill is the acclivity, 
the deſcent is the declivity. Quincy. 
The men, leaying their wives and younger 
children below, do, not without ſome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them, where they. feet them, and milk 
them, and make butter and cheeſe, and do all 


the dairy work. Kay es the Creation. 
AccLivous. adj. [acclivur, Lat.] 
Riſing with a ſlope. 


To ACCLo0'y.v. a. [See CLov.] 
1. To fill up, in an ill ſenſe; to crowd; 
to ſtuff full: a * almoſt obſolete. 


At the well head the purcit ſtreams artſe! 
Nut mucky filth his branching arms annoys. 
And with uncomely weeds the gentle wave act. 

22 * : Fairy Queer. 
2. To fill to ſatiety : in which ſenſe oy is 
ſtill in uſe. _ 

They that eſcape beſt in the temperate zone, 
would be accloyed with long nights, very tedious, 
no leſs than forty days. Ray on the (rearion. 

To Accor. v. a. [See Colt] T0 
crowd ; to keep a coil about; to buſtle; 
to be in a hurry. Out of uſe. | 

A bout the cauldron many cooks acc, 

With hooks and ladles, as need did require; 
The while the viands in the veſſel boil'd, 
They did about their bukneſs ſweat, aud forcly 
toil'd. Fairy Queen. 
A'ccoLENT. n. / [arcotene, Lat.] He that 
inhabits near a place; a borderer. D:2. 
Acco'/MMODABLE. adj. [ accommodabilis, | 
Lat.] That may be fitted: with the 
rticle 20. * 2 
As there is infinite variety in the circumftan- | 
ces of perſons, things, actions, times, and places; 
ſo we muſt be furniſhed with ſuch general rules 
as are accommodable to all this variety, by a wiſe | 
judgment and diſcretion, att: Logick, | 
T» ACCO'MMODATE. . a. | accom- 
modo, Lat.] Ss 
1. To 1 conveniencies of any | 
kind. It has with before the thing. 


» 6 


* 


 Acco/MMODATELY.: adv. { from acconi- 


, Theſe three, 
The reſt do nothing; with this word, ſtand, ftand, 
Accommedated by the place (more charming 
With their own nobleneſs, which could have turn'd 
A diſtaff to a lagce), gilded pale looks. Shakſ. 
2. With the particle fo, to adapt; to fit; 
to make confiſtent with. | 
He had altered many things, not that they 
were not natural before, but that he might accom- 
modlate himſelf te the age in which he lived. 
Dryden on Dramatic Peetry. 
*Twas his misfortune to light upon an hypo- 
theſis, that could not be accommodated to the na- 
ture of things, and human affairs ; his principles 
could not be made to agree with that conſtitu- 
tion and order which God hath ſettled in the world. 
Locle. 
3. To reconcile ; to ad;uſt what ſeems in- 
conſiſtent or at variance; to make con- 
ſiſtency appear. 
Part know how to accommedate St. James and 
St. Paul better than ſome late reconcilers. Nis. 
Jo Acco'MMODATE. v. n. To be con- 
formable to. 
They make the particular enſigns of the 
twelve tribes accommodate under the twelve figns 
of the zodiac. Brown, 
Neither ſort of chymiſts have duly conſidered 
how great varicty there is in the textures and 
conſiſtencies of compound bodies; and how little 
the conſiſtence aud duration of many of them ſeem 
to accommodate and be explicable by the propoſed 


— 


notion. Boyle's Sceptical Chymiſt, 
Acco'MMODATE. adj. "cranes 5.4 


Lat.] Suitable; fit: uſed ſometimes 


with the particle for, but more fre- 
quently with to. 

They are ſo acted and directed by nature, as 
to caft their eggs in ſuch places as arc moſt ac- 
cummodate for the excluſion of their young, and 
where there is food ready for them ſo ſoon as 
they be hatched. Ray on the Creation, 

In theſe caſes we examine the why, the what, 
and the how,, of things, and propoſe means 
accommodate to the end. L"Efirange. 

God did not primarily intenc to appoint this 
way of worthip, and to impoſe it upon them as 
that which was moſt proper and agreeable to 
dim, but that he condeſcended to it as moſt ac- 

| commedate to heir preſent ſtate and inclination. 


e Lillotſon. 
Vor. I, ) 


] 


. 


ACC. 


modate. } Suitably; htly, | 
Acto'nwmopaTION.: A. J. [from accom- | 
modate.] i 
1. Proviſion of conveniencies. 
2. In the plural, conveniencies; things 
requiſite to eaſe or refreſhment, | 
The king's commiſſioners were to have ſuch 
accommodations, as the other thought fit to leave 
to them; who had been very civil to the king's 
commiſhouers, 4 Clarendon. | 
3. Adaptation, fitneſs: with the particle to. 
Indeed that diſputing phy ſiology is no accom | 
modation ts your defigns, which are not to teach 
men to cant endleisly about materia and forma. 
465) Sto 2 + Glanville's Scepfis, 
The organization of the body, with accommo- 
dation t6 its functions, is fitted with the moſt 
curious mechaniſm. Hale's Origin. 
4. Compoſition of a difference; recouci- 
liation ; adjultment. | 
Acco'MPANABLE, 745 [from accompany.] 
Sociable. Not uſed. 
A ſhow, as it were, of an accompanalle ſoli- 


| 


” 


| 


tarineſs, and of a civil wildneſs. Sidney. 
Acco'myAnter. 1. / [from accompany.]| 
The perſan that s part of the, 


company; companion. a Did. 
To ACCO'MPANY, v. a. [ accompagner, | 
Fr.] To be with another as a com- 
2 It is uſed both of perſons and 
ings. : 
een ond — her 2 * of "> 
ccompany'dwith angel-like delights. © Spenſer. 
The gat buſineſs of the ſenſes being * — | 
us take notice of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wiſely ordered by nature, that pain 
ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral _ 
CRE, 
As'folly is uſually accompanied with perverſe- 
nels, ſo it is here, Hwife, 
To Acco'MPANY. v. n. To aſſociate with; 
to become a companion to. | 
No man in effect doth accompany with others, 
but he learneth, ere he is aware, fome geſture, 
voice, or faſhion. Bacen's Nat. Hit. 
Acco'MPLICE. 2. /. [complice, Fr. from 
complex, a word in-the barbarous Latin, 
much in uſe. ] 


1. An aſſociate; a partaker: uſually in | 


an ill ſenſe. 

There are ſeveral ſcandalous reports induſ- 
triouſly ſpread by Wood, and his accemplices, 
to diſcourage all oppoſition againſt his infamous 
project, Swift, 

2. A partner, or co- operator: in a ſenſe 
indifferent. . 

If a tongue would be talking without a mouth, 
what could it have done, when it had all its or- 
gans of ſpeech, and accemplices of found, about 
it. Addiſen's Spectator. 

3- It is uſed with the particle 4 before a 
thing, and with before a perſon, 

Childleſs Arturius, vaſtly rich before, 

Thus by his loſſes multiplies his tore, 

Suſpected for accomplice to the fire, 

That burnt his palace but to build it higher. 
Dryden, 

Who, ſtiould they ſteal for want of his relief, 
He judg'd himſelf accomplice with the thief, 

Dryden. 


To ACCO'MPLISH. ». a. [accomplir, 


Fr. from complro, Lat.] 
1. To complete; to execute fully; as, to 
accompliſh a deſign. 

He that is far off, ſhall die of the peſtilence ; 
and he that is near, ſhall fall by the ſword; and 
he that remaineth, and is beſieged, ſhall die by 
the famine, 


upon them, ekiel. 


* F 


Thus will I accomplifh = fury | 
2 


b 


] 


1 


| 


ACC 


2. To complete a period of time. | 
He would accompl;f ſeventy years in the de- 
ſolatians of Jeruſalem. Daniel. 
3. To fulfil, as a prophecy. 
The viſion, 
Which I made known to Lucius ete the ſtroke 
Of this yet ſcarce cold battle, at / chis inſtant 
Is full accomplih'd. Shakſpeare. 
We ſec every day thoſe events exactly eccom- 
Þ'ifhed, which our Saviour foretold at fo great 
a diſtance. a Addiſon, 


4. To gain; to obtain. 
Tell him from me (as he will win my love) 
He beat himſelf with honourable action; 
Such as he hath obſerv'd in noble ladies 
Unto their lords, by them accompliſied. Shak. 
I'll-make my heaven in a lady's lap. 
Oh miſerable thought, and more unlikely, i 
Than to accempliſi twenty golden crowns. Shak/, 


5. To adotn, or furniſh, either mind or 


ody. 
From the tents 
The armourers accomp/ifting the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. 
Acco'MPLISHED. part. adj. 
1. Complete in ſome qualification. 
Fur who expects, that, under a tutor, a young 
gentleman ſhould be an acromplied publick ora- 
tor or logician ? l che.” 
2. Elegant; finiſhed in 1 of embel- 
liſhments : uſed commonly of acquired 
qualifications, without including moral 
excellence. 


S hak; k 


The next I took to wife, 
O that 1 never had! fond wiſh too late, 
Was in the vale of Sorec; Dalila, | 
That ſpecious monſter, my accomeliſt d ſnare, 
* 5 — Agonift 
Acco'mPLISHER. n:/. | from accompliſh. 
The perſon that accompliſhes. Did. 
Acco'MPLISHMENT. #. . [accompliſe- 
ment, Fr.] 
5 full performance; per- 
10N, 

This would be the accomplifiment of their com: 
mon felicity, in caſe, by their evil, either through 
deſtiny or advice, they ſuffered not the occaſion 
to be loſt. Sir Joln Hayward. 

Thereby he might evade the accomplijhment of 
thoſe afflictions he now but gradnally endureth. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

He thought it impoſſible to find; in any one 
body, all thoſe perfections which he ſought for 
the accompliſhment of a Helena; becauſe nature, 

in any individual perſon, makes nothing that is 
perfect in all its parts. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2. Completion, as of a prophecy: 

The miraculous ſucceſs of the apofties preach - 
ing, and the a:compliament of many of their 
preditions, which, to thoſe eatly chriſtians, 
were matters of faith only; are to us matters of 
fight and experience,  Atterbury's Sermon:. 

3. Embelliſhment ; elegance; ornament 
of mind or body. 


Young heirs, and elder brothers, from their 
own reflecting upon the eſtates they are born to. 
and therefore thinking all other acc n 
unneceſſary, are of no manner of uſe but to keep 
up their famities, Addiſon" « SpeFator, 


| 4. The act of obtaining or perfeQting any 


thing; attainment ; completion. 

The means ſuggeſted by policy and wortdly 
wifdom, for the attainment of thoſe earthly en- 
zoyments, are unfit for that purpoſe, not only 
upon the account of their inſufficiency for, but 
alſo of their frequent oppoſition and contrariety 
to, the accompliſiment of ſuch ends. South. 


Accor. n. /. Fr. 1 and compte, 
Ski 


anciently accompter. Skinner. ] An ac- 


count; nn, See Accox Nx. 


—  —— 


— — — — 


— . — — 


— ——Uf. 


The ſoul =P have time to call itſelf to a juſt 
ac compt of all things paſt, by means whereof re- 
pentance is perfeted, Heoker. 
Each Chriſtmas they accompts did clear; 

And wound their bottom round the year. Prior. 

Acco'MPTANT. 2. /. [accomptant, Fr.] A 
reckoner; a computer. See Accoun- 
TANT. ES. 

As the accompt runs on, generally the ac- 
comptant goes backward, South's Sermons, 

Acoo'meTING DAY. The day on which 


the reckoning is to be ſettled. 
To whom thou much doſt owe, thou much 
muſt pay ; N 
Think on the debt againſt th* accompting day. 
Sir J. Denham, 
To ACCO'RD. v. a. [derived, by ſome, 
from corda, the * of a muſical in- 
ſtrument; by others, from corda, hearts; 
in the firſt implying harmony, in the 
other, unity. ] 
1. To make agree; to adjuſt one thing 
to another: with the particle to. 

The firſt ſports the ſhepherds ſhewed, were 
full of ſuch leaps and gambols, as being accorded 
to the pipe which they bore in their mouths, 
even as they danced, made a right picture of 
their chief god Pan, and his companions the ſatyrs. 

Sidney. 

Her hands accorded the lute's muſick ro the 


voice; her panting heart danced to the muſick. 


Sidney. 

The lights and ſhades, whoſe well accorded ſtrife 
Gives all the ſtrength and colour of our life. 

Fe Pope's Epiſles, 
2. To bring to agreement; to compoſe; 
to accommodate. 

Men would not reſt upon bare contracts with- 
out reducing the debt into a ſpecialty, which 
created much certainty, and accorded many ſuits. 

Sir M. Hale, 
To Acco'R D. v. n. To agree; to ſuit one 


with another: with the particle with. 
Things are often ſpoke, and ſeldom mcant; 

But that my heart accordeth with my tongue, 

Seeing the deed is meritorious, 

And to preſerve my ſovereign from his foe. 

Shakſpeare, 

Several of the main parts of Moſes hiſtory, 

as concerning the flood, and the firſt fathers of 

the ſeveral nations of the world, do very well 

accord with the mod ancient accounts of profane 

hi ſtory. Tillotſon. 
Jarring int*reſts of themſelves create 

Th” according muſick of a well-mixt ſtate. Pope. 


Acco'rD. 2. /. [ accord, Fr.] 


1. A compact; an agreement; adjuſtment | 


of a difference. 

There was no means for him to ſatisſy all 
obligations to God and man, but to offer himſelf 
for a mediator of an &ccord and peace between 
them. Bacen's Henry v11. 

If both are ſatisfy'd with this accord, 

Swear by the laws of knighthood on my ſword. 
Dryden's Fables, 
2. Concurrence; union of mind. 
At I.ſt fuch grace I found, and means I 
wrought, 
That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, 

FAccerd of friends, confent of parents ſought, 
Afiance made, my happineſs begun. Fairy Q. 

They gathered themſelves together, to tight 
with Joſhua and Iſrael, with one accord. Fofiuu, 

3- Harmony ; ſymmetry ; juit correſpon- 
dence of one thing with another. 

Beauty is nothing elſc but a juſt accord and 
mutual harmony of the members, animated by 
a healthful conſtitution. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

4. Muſical nore. 

Try, it there were in one ſteeple two bells of 
uniſon, whether the firiking of the one would 
move the other, more than if it were another 
accord, Bacen's Natural Hiſtery. 


9 


| 


ace. 


We muſt not blame Apollo, but his lute, | 
If falſe accords from her falſe firings be ſent. 

Sir John Davies. 

5. Own accord ; voluntary motion : uſed 


both of perſons and things. | 
Ne Guyon yet ſpake word, 
Till that they came unto an iron door, | 
Which to them open' of its own acrerd. FairyQ. | 
Will you blame any man for doing that of 
his own accord, which all men ſhould be com- 
pelled to do, that are not willing of themſelves ? | 
. . Hooker. 
All animal ſubſtances, _— to the air, turn 
alkaline of their own accord; and ſome vege- 
tables, by heat, will not turn acid, but alkaline. 
* Arbuthnot on Alimenti. 
6. Action iu ſpeaking, correſpondent to 
the words. 
Titus, Fam come to talk with thee, — 
— No, not a word: how can I grace my talk, | 
Wanting a hand to give it that accord? Shakſp. 


Acco'tDANCE. we [from accord. 
1. Agreement with a perſon : with the 


1 


And prays he may in long accordance bide 

With that great worth which hath ſuch wonders 
wrought, | 7 4 Fairfax, 
2. Conformity to ſomething. 

The only way of defining of fin, is, by the con- 
trariety to the will of God; as of good, by the 
accordance with that will. Hammond. 

Accolx Dax r. adj. [accordant. Fr.] 
Willing; in a good humour. Not in uſe. 


The prince diſcovered that he loved your niece, 
and meant to acknowledge it this night in a 


to take the preſent time by the top, and inſtantly 
break with you of it. | Shakſpeare. 
Acco'rDING. prep. [from accord, of 
which it is properly a participle, and 
is therefore never uſed but with #.] | 
I, In a manner ſuitable to; agreeably to; 
in proportion. ; 

Our churches are places provided, that the 
people might there aſſemble themſelves in due 
and decent manner, according to their ſeveral 
degrees and orders. Hooker. 

Our zeal, then, ſhould be according to know- 
ledge. And what kind of knowledge ? With- 
out all queſtion, firſt, according to the true, 
ſaying, evangelical knowledge. It thould be 
according to the goſpel, the whole goſpel: not 
only according to its truths, but precepts : not 
only according to its free grace, but neceſſary 
duties: not only according to its my ſteries, but 
allo its commandments. Sprat's Sermons, 

Noble is the fame that is built on canduur 
and ingenuity, accord.ng te thoſe beautiful lines 
of fir [ohn Denham. Spectator. 


2. With regard to. 

God made all things in number, weight, and 
meaſure, and gave them to be conſidered by us 
according to theſe properties, which are inbherent 
in created beings. Helder on Time. 

3. In proportion. The following phraſe 
is, I thank, vitious. 

A man may, with prudence and a good con- 
ſcirnce, approve of the proſeſſed principles of 
one party more than the other, according as he 
thinks they beſt promote the good of church 
and ſtate. Swift's Church of Eng. Man. 


Acco'rDINGLY. adv, | from accard.] 


Agrecably; ſuitably; conformably. 

As the actions of men are of ſundry diſtin 
kinds, ſo the laws thercof muſt accordingly be 
ditinguiſhed. ; Hooker, 

Sirrah, thou *rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends nv further than this world : 
And ſquar'ſt thy life according/y. Sap. 

Whoever is ſo aſſured of the authority and 
ſenſe of ſcripture, as to believe the doctrine 
of it, and to live accordingly, ſhall be ſaved. 

| Tilletſon, 


n 


particle evith, | 


dance; and if he found her accordant, a meant, | 
| 


| ACC 
Mealy ſubſtances, fermented, turn ſour. A7. 
cordingly, given.to a weak child, they ſtill re- 
tain their nature; for bread will give them the 
cholic. | Arlutlnot on Aliments, 
To ACCO'ST. v. a. Faccefter, Fr.] To 
ſpeak to firſt; to addreſs ; to ſalute. 
You miſtake, knight: acceſ her, front her, 
board her, woo her, aſſail her. Shatſp. 
At length, collecting all his ſerpent wiles, - 
With ſoothing words renew'd, him thus accoffs, 
- Parad. fs 
I firſt aecofed him : I ſued, I ſought, 
And, with a loving force, to Phencus brought. 
Dryden's Aneid, 
Acco'sTABLE. adj. [from accoft.] Eaſy of 
acceſs; familiar. Not in uſe. 
They were both indubitable, ſtrong, and high · 
minded men, yet of ſweet and acceſable nature, 


almoſt ——_ delighting in the preſs and af- 
fluence of dependants and ſuitors. Molten. 


ACCOUNT. =. /. [from the old French 
accompt, from computus, Lat. It was 
originally written accompt, which ſee ; 
but, by gradually ſoftening the pronun- 
ciation, in time the - orthography 
changed to account.] 

1. A computation of debts or expences ; 
a regiſter of facts relating to money. 
At many times I brought in my accounts, 

Laid them before you; you would throw then, off, 
And ſay you found them in mine honeſty. Shak/. 

When my young maſter has once got the {kill 
of keeping accounts (which is a buſineſs of reaſon 
more than arithmetic) perhaps it will not be 
amiſs, that his father from thenceforth require 
him to do it in all his concernments. Locke. 

2. The ſtate or reſult of a computation; 
as, the account ſtands thus between us. 

Behold this have I found, faith the preacher, 
counting one by one, to find out the acceunt. 
? Eecleſrafticus, 

3. Such a ſtate of perſons or things, as 
may make them more or leſs worthy of 
being confidered in the reckoning, 
value, or eſtimation. 

For the care that they took. for their wives 
and their children, their brethren and kinsfolks, 
was in leaſt account with them: but the greatcft 


and principal fear was for the holy temple. 
x 2 Macr 5. 


That good affection, which things of ſmaller 
account have once ſet on work, is by fo much 
the niore eaſily raiſed higher. Hooker. 
I I ſhould make more account of their judg- 
ment, who are men of ſenſe, and yet have never 
touched a pencil, than of the opinion given by 
the greateſt part of painters. Dryden. 

4. Profit ; advantage: to turn te account, 


is to produce advantage. 

We would eſtabliſh our ſouls in ſuch a ſolid 
and ſubKantial virtue, as will urn to account in 
that great day, when it muſt ſtand the teſt of 
infinite wiſdom and juſtice, Spectatoi. 

5. DiſtinQion ; dignity; rank. 

There is ſuch a peculicrty in Homer's man- 
ner of apoſtrophizing Eumæus: it is generally 
applied, by that poet, only to men of account 
and diſtinction, Pope's OH. 

6. A reckoning verified by finding the 
value of a thing equal to what it was 
accounted. 

Conſidering the uſual motives of human 
actions, which are pleaſure, profit, and ambi- 
tion, I cannot yet comprehend how thoſe per- 
ſons find their account in any of the three, S. 

7. A reckoning referred to, or ſum 
charged upon, any particular perfon ; 
and thence, figuratively, regard; con- 


ſideration ; ſake. 
| If he hath wronged thee, or oweth thee aught- 


put that on my acceune, Philemon. 


* 


— 
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"This muſt be always remembered, that 
"nothing can come into the account of recreation, 
that is not done with delight, Locle. 
ls matters where his judgment led him to 
oppoſe men on a public account, he would do. it 
vigorouſly and heartily, * Atterbury. 
* The aſſertion is our Saviour's, though uttered 
by him in the perſon of Abraham, the father of 
the faithful ; who, on the account of that charac- 
ter, is very fitly introduced. Atterbury. 
Theſe tribunes Kindled great diſſenſions be- 
tween the nobles and the commons, on the ac- 
count of Corivlanus, a nobleman whom the 
latter had impeached. Swift, 
Nothing can recommend itſelf to our love, 
on any other arcount, but either as it promotes 
our preſent, or is a mcays to aſſure to us a future 
happineſs, Rogers' Sermons, 
Sempronius gives no thanks on this accormt, 
Addiſon's Cats. 
8. A narrative; relation: in this uſe it 
may ſeem to be derived from conte, Fr. 


a tale, a narrativn. 
9. The review or examination of an affair 
taken by authority; as, the magiltrate 
took an account. of the tumult, 
Therefore is the kingdom of heaven likened 
unto a certain King, which would take account 
of his ſervants; and when he had begun to 
reckon, one was brought unto him, which owed 
him ten thouſand talents. Mattherv. 
10. The relation and reaſons of a tranſac- 


tion given to a perſon in authority. 

What need we fear who knows it, when none 

enn call our power to account ? Shakſp. 

The true ground of morality can only be the 
will and law of a Gud who ſecs men in the dark, 
has in his hands rewards and puniſhments, and 
power enough to call to account the proudeſt of- 
tender. Locke, 

11. Explanation ; aſſignment of cauſes. 

It is eaſy to give account, how it comes to 
paſs, that though all men defire happineſs, yet 
their wills carry them ſo contrarily. Locke. 

It being, in our author's account, a right ac- 
quired by begetting, to rule over thoſe he had 
begotten, it was not a power poſſible to be in- 
hetited, becauſe the right, being conſequent to 
and built on, an act perfectly perſonal, made 
that power ſo too, and iinpoſſible to be inherited. 

A Locke. 
12. An opinion previouſly eſtabliſhed, 
Theſe were defigned*o join with the forces at 
ſea, there being prepared a number of flat-but- 


tomed boats to tranſport the land forces under 


tue wing of the great navy: for they made no 
account, but that the navy ſhould be abſolutely 
maſter of the ſeas. Bacon. 

A prodigal young fellow, that had fold his 
clothes, upon the fight of a ſwallow, made ac- 
count that ſummer was at hand, and away went 
his ſhirt too. L' Eftrange. 

13. The reaſons of any thing collected. 

Being convinced, upon all accorents, that they 
had the ſame reafon to believe the hiſtory of our 
Saviour, as that of any other perſon to which 


they themſelves were not actually eye-witneſſes, 


they were bound, by all the rules of hiftorical 
tith, and of right rcaſon, to give credit to this 
hiſtory. Addiſen. 

14. Inlaw. 

Account is, in the common law, taken for a 

writ or action brought againſt a man, that, by 
means of office or buſineſs undertaken, is to 
render an account unto another; as a bailiff to- 
ward his maſter, a guardian to his ward. Cowell. 

To Acco'vNr. v. a. [See Account. ] 

1. To eſteem; to think; to hold in 
Opinion. 

That alſo was accounted a land of giants, 
Deuteronomy. 
2, To reckon ; to compute. 
Neither the motion ot the moon, - whereby 
Acuths are Computed, nor the ſung whereby 


ACC 
ars are accounted, conſiſteth of whole num - 
' rs. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
3. To aſſign to, as a debt: with the par- 
ticle 70. N | | 
For ſome years really accrued the yearly ſum 
of two hundred thouſand pounds to the king's 
coffers : and it was, in truth, the only project 
that was accounted te his own ſervice. Clarendon. 
4. To hold in efteem : with of. 

Silver was nothing accounted of in the days of 

Solomon. Chron. 
To ACCOUNT. v. n. 
1. To reckon. 

The calendar months are likewiſe arbitrarily 
and unequally ſettled by the ſame power; by 
which: months we, to this day, account, and they 
meaſure and make up that which we call the 
Julian year, Holter en Timc. 

2. To give an account; to aſſign the 
cauſes : in which ſenſe it is followed by 
the particle 2 

If any one ſhould aſk, why our general con- 
tinued ſo caſy to the laſt ? I know no other way 
to account for it, but by that unmeaſurable love 
of wealth which his beſt friends allow to be his 
predominant paſhon. Swift, 

3. To make up the reckoning ; to anſwer : 
with for. 

Then thou ſhalt ſee him plung'd, whea leaſt 

he fears, 
At once acocunting fer his deep arrears, Dry. 

They have no uneaſy preſages of a future 
reckoning, whercin the plcal. 1es they now talte 
muſt be acrounted for ; and may, perhaps, be 
outweighed by the pains which ſhall then lay 
hold of them. Altterbury's Sermons, 

4. To appear as the medium, by which 
any thing may be explained. 

Such as have a faulty circutation through the 
the lungs, ought to eat very little at a time; be- 
cauſe the increaſe of the quantity of freſh chyle 
muſt make that circulation ftill mare unealy ; 
which, indeed, is the caſe of conſumptive and 
ſome aſthmatic perſons, and accawnts for the {vmp- 
toms they are troubled with after eating. ArSuth. 


whom an account may be required ; 
who muſt anſwer for: followed by the 
particle to before the perſon, and for 
before the __ 
crountable to none 
But to my conſcience and my God alone. O,. 
Thinking themſclves excuſed from ſtanding 
upon their own legs, or being accountable fer 
their own conduct, they very feldom trouble 


The good magiſtrate will make no diſtinction; 
for the judgment is God's; and he will look 
upon himſelf as accountable at his bar "19 the 
equity of it. Atterbury's Sermons. 


countable to; ' reſponſible for. Not in 
uſe, 

His offence is ſo, as it appears 
Accountant to the law upon that pain. 

I love her too, 
Not out of abſolute luſt (though, peradventure, 
I ſtand accountant for as great a fin) 
But partly led to diet my revenge. ShaRf. 
Acco'UuNTANT. n. /. [See Accone- 
TANT.] A computer; a man ſkilled or 
employed in accounts. 

The different compute of divers ſtates; the 
ſhort and irreconcileable years of ſome ; the cx- 
ceeding errour in the natural frame of others ; 
and the falſe deductions of ordinary accountants 
in moſt, Braun's Julgur Errours. 

Acco uNr-BOOR. n. /. A book contain- 
ing accounts, 

I would endeavour to comfort myſelf upon 
the loſs of.friends, as I do upon the loſs of mo- 
ney ; by turning to my acceunt-book, and ſceing 


Sket/. 


Acco'unTABLE. adj. [from account.] Of | 


themſelves with enquiries: Locke on Education. 


Acco'unTANT. adj. [from account.] Ac- | 


ACC 


whether 1 have enough left for my ſoppon. 
| . Swi) 's 
 Acco'unTiNG. n. J. [from account.] The 
act of reckoning, or making up of ac- 
counts. | | 
This method, faithfully obſerved, muſt Keep 
a man from breaking, or runniug bekind-hand, 
in his ſpiritual eſtate ; which, without frequent 
accountings, he will hardly be ble to prevent. 
Seuth*; Sermon, 
To Acco'vrLE. v. a. { accoupler, Fr.] To 
join; to link together. We now vſe 
couple. 

e ſent a ſolemn embaſſage to treat a peace 
and league with the king; accoup!irg it with an 
article in the nature of a requeſt. Baca. 

To Acco'URAGE. v. a. [Obſolete. See 


CouRace.] To animate. 
That forward pair ſne ever would aſſuage, 
When they would firive due reaſon to exceed; 
But that ſame froward twin would acrommayr, 
And of her plenty add untotheir need. FairyQuecn, 
To Acco'uxr. v. a. [See To Cou nr.] 
To entertain with courtſhip or eourteſy. 
Not in uſe. 
Who all this while were at their wan ton teſt, 
Aecourting e ach her friend with laviſh feaſt. 
| Fairy Queen 
To ACCO'UTRE. v. a. {accoutrer, Fr.] 
To dreſs ; to equip. 
Is it for this thev ſtudy? to grow pale, 
And miſs the pleaſures of a glorious rac al? 
For this, in rags accortred are they ſeen, 
And made the May-game of the public ſplecu ? 
Dryaen, 
Acco'uTREMENT. n. f. [a colltrement, 
Fr.] Dreſs; equipage; furniture re- 
lating to the perfon ; trappings; or- 
naments. hy 
I profeſs requital to a hair's breadth; not only 
in the ſimple oficg of love, but in all the acc 
trement, complenient, and ceremony of it, Skhal/, 
Curiſtianity is loſt among them in the trap- 
Pings and acccutrements of it; with which, in- 
ſtead of adorning religion, they have ſtrangely 
diſguiſed it, and quite fiifled it in the crowd of 
external rites and ceremonies, Tiliatſon. 
I have ſcen the pope officiate at St. Peter's, 
where, for two hours together, he was bufied in 
putting on or off his different accoutrements, ac- 
cording to the different parts he was to att in 
them. AdJiſon's Spedetor, 
How gay, with al! th' acczutrement of war, 
The Britons come, with gold well-fraught they 
come. AR Philips, 
ACCRE'TION. 3. /. faccretio, Lat.] 
The act of growing to another, fo as to 
increaſe it. 
Plants do nouriſh; inanimate bodies do not; 
they have an accr{tion, but no alimentation, 
Baucin's Natural Hiflory, 
The changes ſcem to be effected by the ex- 
baling of tne moiſture, which may leave the 
tinging corpuſcles more denſe, and ſomething 
augmented by the accretian of the oily and earthy 
parts of that moiſture. Newton's Optics, 


\ 


| Infants ſupport abſtinence worſt, from the 


quantity of aliment conſumed in accretion. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
AccrE'TIVE. ad}. from accretion. | 
Growing ; that which by growth is 
added. 

If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not : 
we have no ſenſe of the acrrerire motion of 
plants and animals; and the fly ſhaduw ſteals 
away upon the dial, and the quickeſt eye can 
diſcover no more but that it is gone. Gate. 

To ACCRO'ACH. v. a. [occrecher, Fr.] 
To draw to one, as-with a hook; to 
gripe; to draw away by Qegrees what 
is another's. 


| P 2 


k 


| Accu'mBENT. adj. [accumbens, Lat. 


Accac'acnnent. n. /. from accroarh.] 
he act of aecroaching. Dia. 
To ACCRUFE. v. n. [from the participle 
eccrf}, formed from accroitre, Fr.] 
1. To accede to; to be added to; as a 
natural production or effect, without 
any particular reſpect to good or ill. 
Son of God, by his incarnation, hath 
changed the manner of that perſonal ſubſiſtence; 
no alteration thereby accruing to the nature of 
God, Heoker. 
2. Yo be added, as an advantage or im- 
provement, in a ſenſe inclining to good 
rather than ill; in which meaning it is 
more frequently uſed by later authors. 
From which compact there ariſing an obliga- 
tiop upon every one, ſo to convey his meaning, 
there accrues alſo a right to every one, by the 
ſame ſigns, to judge of the ſenſe or meaning of 
the perſon ſo obliged to expreſs himſelf. South. 
Let the evidence of ſuch a particular miracle 
de never ſo bright and clear, yet it is till but 
particular; and muſt therefore want that kind 
of force, that degree of influence, which accrues 
to a ſtanding general proof, from its having been 
tried or approved, and conſented to, by men of 
all ranks and capacities, of all tempers and in- 
tereſts, of all ages and nations. Atterbury. 
3. To append to, or ariſe from, as an 
ill conſequence : this ſenſe ſeems to be 


leſs r. 

Bit kee, Ariſtotle, as in many other par- 
ticulars, ſo likewiſe in this, did juſtly oppoſe 
him, and became one of the authors; chooſing 
a certain benefit, before the hazard that might 
accrue from the diſreſpects of ignorant — 

LIRIAS, 
4+ In a commercial ſenſe, to be produced, 
or to riſe, as profit. 

The 1 benefit that, out of thoſe his works, 
accrueth to her majeſty, amounteth to one thou- 
ſand pounds. Carew's roy 

The great profits which have accrued to the 
duke of Florence from his free port, have ſet 
ſeveral of the ſtates of Italy on the ſame project. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
5. To follow, as loſs : a vitious uſe. 

The benefit or loſs of ſuch a trade acrruing 
to the government, until it comes to take root 
in the nation. Temple's Miſcellanies. 

AccuB4a'T10N. n. , [from accubo, to lie 
wn to, Lat.] The ancient poſture 
of leaning at meals. 

It will appegr that accubatior, or lying down 
at meals, was a geſture uſed by very many na- 
tions. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To Accv'mB. v. g. [accumbo, Lat.] To 
lie at the table, according to the ancient 
manner. Dia. 


Leaning. 

The Roman recumbent, or, more properly, 
accumbent poſture in eating, was introduced after 
the firſt Punic war. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


To ACCUMULATE. v. 4. [from ac- 
cumulo, Lat.] To heap one thing upon 
another; to pile up; to heap together. 
It is uſed either literally, as, to accumu- 


late money ; or figuratively, as, to ac- | 


cumulate merit or wickedneſs, 

If thou doſt flander her, and torture me, 
Never pray more ; abandon all remorſe ; 
On horrors head horrors accumulate; 
For nothing canſt thou to damnation add, SAL. 

Cruſht by imaginary treaſons weight, 
Which too much merit did accumulate. 

Sir John Denham. 


Accunmurla'T10N. =. /. [from accumulate. 


1. The act of accumulating. 
One of my place in Syria, his lieutenant, 


ACC 


Shakſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra. 

Some, perhaps, might otherwiſe wonder at 

ſuch an accumulation of benefits, like a kind of 

embroidering or liſting of one favour upon an- 
other, - 

2. The ſtate of being accumulated. 


By the regular returns of it in ſome people, 


ter is exhauſted, it looks as there were regular 
accumulations and gatherings of it, as of other hu- 
mours in the body, ” 
Accu'muLativs. adj. [from accumulate.] 
1. That does accumulate, 
2. That is accumulated. 


ferer. Government of the Tongue. 
AccumvuLlA'toR. n. /. from accumulate. 

He that accumulates; a gatherer or 

heaper together. 

Injuries may fall upon the paſſive man, yet, 
without revenge, there would be no broils and 
quarrels, the great acrumulators and multipliers 
of injuries. Decay of Piety. 

A'ccuracr, n./. [accuratio, Lat.] Ex- 
act neſs; nicety. 

This perſect artifice and accuracy might have 
been omitted, and yet they have made ſhift to 
move, More, 

Quickneſs of imagination is ſeen in the inven- 
tion, fertility in the fancy, and the accuracy in 
tho expreſſion, Dryden. 

The man who hath: the ſtupid ignorance, or 
hardened effrontery ! to inſult the revealed will 
of God; or the petulent conceit to turn it into 
ridicule ; or the arrogance to make his own per- 
fections the meaſure of the Divinity; or, at bef, 
that can collate a text, or quote an authority, 
with an inſipid accuracy; or dementtrate a plain 
propoſition, in all formality ; theſe now are the 
only men worth mentioning. Delany. 

We conſider the uniformity of the whole de- 
ſign, accuracy of the calculations, and kill in 
reſtoring and comparing paſſages of ancient au- 
thors. Abt Aust en (tins, 

ACCURAT E. aaj. [ accuratus, Lat.] 

1. Exact, as oppoſed to negligence or ig- 
norance : applied to perſons. 

2. Exact; without defect or failure: ap- 
plied to things. | 

No man living has made more accurate trials 
than Reaumure, the brighteſt ornament of France. 

. ; Col ſon. 
3. Determinate ; preciſely fixed. 

Thoſe conceive the celeſtial bodies have more 

aceurate influences upon theſe things below, than 
| indeed they have but in groſs. Bacen. 
| A'CCURATELY. adv. [from accurate.) In 
an accurate manner; exactly; without 
errour ; nicely. 

The ſine of incidence is either accurately, or 
very nearly, in a given ratio to the ſine of re- 
fraction. Newton, 

That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quan- 
tities of matter, ſhould be ſo accurately and har- 
moniouſly adjuſted in this great variety of our 
ſyſtem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
tetial eauſes, and muſt certainly flow fron: that 
eternal fountain of wiſdom,” Bentley, 


A'CCURATENESS. n. /. [from accurate. 
Exactneſs; nicety. f 
N But ſome time after, ſuſpecting that in 
making this obſervation I had not determined 
the diameter of the ſphere with ſufficient accu- 
rateneſs, I reptated the experiment. Newton, 
Tb Accu'rsE. v. a. [See Cuksk. ] To 
doom to miſery ;. to invoke miſery upon 

any one. 
As if it were an unlucky comet, or as if God 


For quick accumulation of renown, 


bad ſo accurſed it, that it ſhould never ſhine to 
4 


Which he atehiev'd by th minute, loſt his favoure | 


and their freedom from it after the morbid mat- | 


Arbuthnot on Diet. | 


If the injury meet not with meekneſs, it then || 
— another accumulative guilt, and ſtands 
antwerable not only for its own poſitive ill, but 
for all the accidental which it cauſes in the ſuf- 


1 


ACC 


glve light in things concerning our duty an ar 4 


towards him. | . 

When Hildebrand accurſed and caſt down 
from his throne Henry 1v. there were none ſo 
hardy as to defend their lord. Raleigh's Efays. 


Wotton. | Accu'r8ED. part. adj. 


1. That is curſed or doomed to miſery. 
'Tis the moſt certain fign the world's accu, 
That the beſt things corrupted are and worſt. 
N | Denham, 
2. That deſerves the curſe ;- execrable ; 
hateful; deteſtable; and, by conle- 
' quence, wicked; malignant. 
| A ſwift bleſſing 
May ſoon return to this our ſuffering country, 
Under a hand accurs'd / Shakſpeare. 
The chief part of the miſery of wicked men, and 
thoſe accurſed ſpirits, the devils, is this, that they 
are of a diſpoſition contrary to God. Ti/lotſon, 
They, like the ſeed from which they ſprung, 
accu 
Againſt the 223 immortal hatred nurſt. Dryden. 
Accv's ABLE. adj. [from the verb accuſe. ] 
That may be cenſured ; blameable ; 


K 
There would be a manifeſt defect, and na- 
ture's improviſion were juſtly acciſabie; if ani- 
mals, ſo ſubject unto diſeaſes from bilious cauſes, 
ſhould want a proper conveyance ſor chuler. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
| Accusa'T10N. n. /. [from accu/e.] 
1. The act of accuſing. 
Thus they in rautual accuſation ſpent 
The fruitleſs hours, but neither ſelf-condemning, 
And of their vain conteſt appear'd no end. Ait. 
2. The charge brought againſt any one 


by the accuſer. 
You read 
Theſe accuſations, and theſe grievous crimes 
Committed by your perſon, and your followers, 
Shakſpeare, 

All accuſation, in the very nature of the thing. 
ſtill ſuppoſing, and being founded upon, ſome 
law: for where there is no law, there can be no 
tanſgreſhon; and where there can be no tranſ- 
grefiion, I am ſure there ouglit to be no @ccu- 
ſation, Son, hk, 

3. {In the ſenſe of the courts.] A decla- 
ration of ſome crime preferred before a 
competent judge, in order to inflit 
ſome judgment on the gmlty perſon. 

Aylifje's Parergon. 

 Accv'saTivE. adj. [ accufativus, Lat.] 

A term of grammar, fignifying the re- 

lation of the noun, on which the action 
implicd in the verb terminates. 

Accv'saTORY. adj. [from accuſe.] That 
produces or contains an accuſation. 

In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to 
ſet forth, in the accuſatory libel, ſume certain and 
definite time, Apylifſe. 

To ACCU'SE. v. a. [accuſo, Lat.] 

1. To charge witha crime. It requires the 
particle of before the ſubject of accuſa- 


tion. | 
He ſtripp'd the bears foot of its leafy growth; 
And, calling weſtern winds, accus'd the ſpring «of 
- ſloth. Dryden's Virgil. 
The profeſſors are acciſed of all the ill prac- 
tices which may ſeem to be rhe ill conſequences 
ct their principles. Ada ſon. 

2. It ſometimes admits the particle or. 
Never ſend up a leg. of a fowl at ſupper while 
there is a cat or dog in the houſe, that can be 
accuſed for running away with it: but, if there 
happen to be neither, you muſt lay it upon the 
rats, or a ſtrange greyhound. Swift, 
3- To blame or cenſure, in oppoſition to 


applauſe or juſtification. | 
heir conſcience bearing witneſs, and thei? 


thoughts the mean while accuſing or elſe excuſing 
Roman.. 


| 


| | one another, 


ACE. 
Pour valour would their ſloth tov much accuſe, 
And there fore, like themſelves, they rinces 
chooſe. . Dryden's Tyrannick Le. 
Accv'sER. n./. [from accuſe.} He that 


brings a charge againſt another. 


There are ſome perions forbidden to be accu- 


77, on the ſcore of their ſex, as women; others 
of their age, as pupils and infants; others upon 


the account of ſome crimes committed by them ; | 


and others, on the ſcore of ſome filthy lucre they 
propoſe to gain thereby; others, on the ſcore of 
their conditions, as libertines againſt their pa- 
trons; and others, through a ſuſpicion of ca- 
lumny, as having once alteady given falſe evi- 


gence; and, laſtly, others on account of their 


poverty, as not being worth more than fifty aurei. 


Avlifſe's Par. | 


— That good man, who drank the pois'nous 
draught, 

With mind ſerene, and could not w:ſh.to ſee 
His vile accuſer drink as deep as he, Dryden. 
If the perſon accuſed maketh his innocence 
plainly to appear upon his trial, the accuſer is 
immediately put to an ignomitious death; and, 
out of his goods and lands, the innocent perſon 
is quadruply tecompenſed. Gulliver's 7 2 
To ACCU'STOM. v. a. [ accoitumer, 
Fr.] To habituate; to inure: with 
the particle to. It is uſed chiefly of per- 


ſons. | 

How ſhall we breathe in other air 
Leſs pure, accuf/om*{ 70 immortal fruits? Milton. 

It has been ſome advantage to acc one's 
ſelf ro books of the ſame edition. Watts. 

To Accu'sTOM.v.n. To be wont todo any 
thing.. Obſolete. 

A boat over»freighted ſunk, and all drowned, 
taving one woman, that in her firſt popping 
up again, which moſ living things accu/fom, got 
hold of the boat. Carew. 

Accu'sroMABLE. adj. {from accujtom.}] 
Of long cuſtom or habit; habitual ; 


cuſtomary. 

Animals even of the ſame original, extraction, 

and ſpecies, may be diverfiticd by arcuffomable 

rehdence in one climate, from what they are in 

another, Hales Origin of Mankind. 
Accu'sTOMABLY. adv. According to 

cuſtom. 

Touching the king's fines acciſtomabſy paid for 
the purchaſing of wiits original, I find no certain 
beginning of them, and do therefore think that 
they grew up with the chancery, Bacen's ien 


Accu'sTOMANCE. . /. [ accoiitumance, 


Fr.] Cuſtom ; habit; uſe. 


Through accuſtomauc e and negligence, and per- 
haps ſome other cauſes, we neither feel it in our 
own bodies, nor take notice of it in others. Boyle. 


Accu'sToMARILY. adv, In a p 
manner; according to common or cuſ- 
tomary practice. 


Go on, rhetorick, and expoſe the peculiar emi- | 


nency which you accu/femarily marſhal before la- 
vic to public view. 
Accu'sromarRy. adj. [from aecuſſbm.] 
Uſual ; practiſed; according to cuſtom. 
Accu'sroMeD. adj. [ from accuſtom.] Ac- 
cording to cuſtom ; frequent; nſual, 


b 
Look how ſhe rubs her hands.—lt is an ac- 


cuflemed action with her, to ſeem thus waſhing 
her hands: I have known her continue in this a 
quarter of ag hour. Shakfpcare's Macbeth, 


Ack. n. /. [ As not only ſignified a piece 
of money, but any integer, from whence 
is derived the word ace, or unit. Thus 
As fignified the whole inheritance. Ar- 
butbrot on Coins. } 

J. a unit ; a ſingle point on cards or 

ice. 


When lots are ſhuffled together in a lap, urn, 
or pitcher ; or if a man blindfold caſts a die, 


Cleaveland, | 


— 
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what reafon in the world can he have to , 
that he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather than a 
black, or throw an ace rather than a fiſe * South. 
2. A ſmall quantity; a particle; an 
atom. 

He will not bate an ace of abſolute certainty ; 
but however doubtful or improbable the thing is, 
coming from him, it muſt go for an indiſputable 
truth, Government f the — 

I'll not wag an ace further : the whole world 
ſhall not bribe me to it. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 

Acg'ruALovs. adj. [ axipar@-.] With- 
out a head. | Did. 

Acx' RB. adj. [ acerbus, Lat.] Acid, with 
an addition of roughneſs, as moſt fruits 
are before they are ripe. . Quincy. 

Act'rBiTY. n. /. [acerbitas, Lat.] 

1. A rough ſour taſte. 

2. Sharpneſs of temper ; ſeverity : applied 

to men. | 

b True it is, that the talents for criticiſm, name- 

ly, ſmartneſs, quick cenſure, vivacity of remark, 


indeed all but acerbity, ſeem rather the gifts of 
\ Youth than of old age. Pope. 


To ACE'RVATE. v. @. [acervo, Lat.] 

' To heap up. Dis. 

AckRvATion. . . [from acervate.] 
The act of heaping together. 

Ack'xVvosk. adj. Full of heaps. Di8. 

AcE'SCENT. adj. [ aceſcens, Lat.] That has 
a tendency to ſourneſs or acidity. 

The ſame perſons, perhaps, had enjoyed their 
health as well with a mixture of animal diet, 
qualified with a ſufficient quantity of aceſcents ; 
as, bread, vinegar, and fermented liquors. 


« «„ 


Ackro'sE. adj. That has in it any thing 
ſour. Dis. 


{tate of being acetoſe, or of containing 
ſourneſs. Di. 
Act/trous. adj. [from acetum, vinegar, 
Lat.] Having the quality of vinegar ; 


ſour. 


—_— 


grapes, inſpiſſated in the ſkins or huſks by the 

avolation of the ſuperfluous moiſture through 

their pores, being diſtilled in a retort, did not 

afford any vinous, but rather an acerous ſpirit. 

Boyle. 
| ACHE, n. /. [ace, Sax. ax®-; now gene- 
rally written ale, and in the plural ates, 
of one ſyllable; the primitive manner 
being preſerved chiefly in poetry, for the 
ſake of the meaſure. ] A continued pain. 
+ See AKE. 


I'It rack thee with old cramps ; 

Fill all thy bones with ache, make thee roar, 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. Shakſp. 
A coming ſthow*'r your ſhooting corns preſage, 
Old aches throb, your hollow tooth will rage. 
N | Swift. 
To AcHE. v. n. {See ACHE,] To be in 
pain. 

Upon this account, our ſenſes are dulled and 
ſpent by an extraordinary intention, and our very 
eyes will ache, if long fixed upon any difficultly 
diſcerned object. 


* 


complete.] 8 

1. To perform; to finiſh a deſign proſ- 

perouſſy. 

N Our tons, my friends, are crown'd with ſure 

ſucceſs: 

g The greater part perform'd, achtete the leſs. 
Dryden. 

2. To gain; to obtain. 

Experience is by induitry achievꝰ d. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments, | 


| ActsTo'SITY. n. / 2 acetoſe. } The 
e 


* Raiſins, which confift chiefly of the juice of | 


Glanville, 


To ACHIEVE. v. a. [achever, Fr. to | 


ACT 
die, 1 burn, I pine, T periſh, Tran 
| Gees model 3 
Thou haſt ache d our liberty, confin'd 
_ Within hell gates till now. Milton, 
' Show all the ſpoils by valiant kings achiev'd, 
And groaning nations by their arms — 
er. 
Acni'tvEnent. n. /. [achevement, Fr.] 
1. The performance of an action. 
From every coaſt that heaven walks about, 
Have thither come the noble martial crew, 
That famous hard achievements ill purſue. 
airy Queey. 
2. The eſcutcheon, or enſigus armorial, 
granted to any man for the performance 
of great actions. 
N Then ſhall the war, and ſtern debate, and ſtrife 
Kiri 
nam ame u 
— the burniſh'd — — banner half Le 
un 
Rank'd with my champions bucklers; and below, 
With arms revers'd, th' achievements of the foe. 
þ Dryden. 
Achievement, in the firſt ſenſe, is derived 
from achieve, as it ſignifies to perform ; 
in the ſecond, from achieve, as it im- 
ports to gain. 


 Acur'svgs. n. / He that performs ; he 
that obtains what he endeavours after. 


| A victory is twice itſelf, when the achiever 

brings home full numbers. Shakſpecare, 

A'cHinG. n. /. [from ache.] Pain; un- 
eaſineſs. 

, When old age comes to wait upon a great and 

| worſhipful ſinner, it comes attended with man 

painful girds ang achings, called the gout. South, 


: ACHOR. n. ſ. [ achor, Lat. «yo, Gr. fur- 

fur.) A ſpecies of the herpes; it ap- 
pears with a cruſty ſcab, which 3 
an itching on the ſurface of the head, 
occaſioned by a ſalt ſharp ſerum oozing 
through the ſkin, Quincy. 


| 


| A'CID. adj. [acidus, Lat. acide, Fr.] 


Sour; ſharp. 

Wild trees laſt longer than garden trees; and, 
in the ſame kind, thoſe whoſe fruit is acid, more 
than thoſe whoſe fruit is ſweet. Bacon Nat, Ii. 

Acid, or ſour, proceeds from a ſalt of the ſame 
nature, without mixture of oil: in auſtere taſſes, 
the oily parts have not diſentangled themfelves 
from the ſalts and earthy parts; ſuch is the taſte 
of unripe fruits, Arbuthnct on Aliment: 

Liquors and ſubſtances are called acids, which, 
being compoſed of pointed particles, affect the 
taſte in a ſharp and piercing manner. The com- 
| mon way of trying, whether any particular li- 
quor hath in it any particles of this kind, is by 
mixing it with ſyrup of violets, when it will tura 
of a red colour; but if it contains alkaline or 
lixivial particles, it changes that ſyrup green 

Quincy, 
 Acr'prty. n. / {from acid. ] The quality 
of being acid; an acid taſte ; ſharpneſs ; 
| ſournels. 

Fiſhes, by the help of a diſſolvent liquor, cor- 

rode and reduce tier meat, ſein, bones, and all, 
into a chylus or cremor ; and yet this liquor ma- 
nifeſts nothing of aue to the take, Rev. 
Wben the taſte uf the mouth is bitter, it is 

a ſign of a redundance of a bilious alkali, and 

demands a quite different diet from the cate of 

acidity or ſourneſs. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


A'ctpNsss. n. /. [from acid.] The qua- 
lity of being acid ;. acidity. See 
AcipiTy, 

ACTDULA@A. n. , (that is, ague acidule.) 
Medicinal ſprings impregnated with 
ſharp particles, as all the nitrous, chaly- 


* 


* 


— 


And perſected by the ſwift courſe of time, Shak, | beate, and alum fprings are, 


Quincy. 
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The acidu/e, or medical ſprings, emit a greater | 
quantity of their minerals than uſual; and even 
tie ordinary ſprings, which were before clear, 
freſh, and limpid, become thick and turbid, and 
are impregnated with ſulphur and other minerals, 
as long as the earthquake laſts, Woodward, 

To AcrDULATE. v. a. [aciduler, Fr.] 
To impregnate or tinge with acids in 
a ſlight degree. 

A diet of freſh unſalted things, watery li- 
quors acidulated, farinaceous emolliemt ſubſtances, | 
ſour milk, butter, and acid fruits, Arbuthnot. 

To ACKNO'WLEDGE. v. a. [a word 
formed, as it ſeems, between the Latin 
and * from agngſco, and Ano 
ledge, which is deduced from the Saxon 
cnapan, to Inocv.] 

i. To on the knowledge of; to own any 
thing or perſon in a particular charac- 
ter. 

My people do already know my mind, 

And will ac&naw/edge you and Jeflica 7 
In place of lord Baflanio and my ſelf. Shatſpeare. 

None that «c&r>9wicdge God, or providence, 
Tizeir ſouls eternity did ever doubt. Davies, 

2. To confeſs, as a fault. 

For I acknowl:dge my tranſgreſſions ; and my 
fin is ever before me, — Pfatms, 

3. To own, as a benefit : ſometimes with 
the particle to before the perſon confer- 
ring the benefit. | 

His ſpirit 

Taught them; but they his gifts acknowledg'd | 
not. Milton, | 

In the firſt place, therefore, 4 thankfully ac- 

knowledge to the Almighty Power the aſſiſtance 

he has given me in the beginning and the proſe- 

cution of my preſent ſtudies, Dryden. 

Acxno WLEDGING. adj. [from arknow- 
ledge.) Grateful; ready to acknowledge 
benefits received. A galliciſm, recon- 

noiſſant. 

e has ſhewn his hero acknowledging and un- 
grate ful, compaſſionate and hard- heatted; but, 
at the bottom, fickle and ſelf- intereſted. 

Dryden's Virgil. | 
Acxno'wLEDGMENT, #. J [from ac-, 
1 


Z not ledyc. ] : 
1. Conceſſion of any character in another; 
aa, exiſtence, ſuperiority, _ 
The due contemplation of the human nature 
duth, by a neceſſary connexion and chain of 
cauſes, carry us up to the unavoidable acknow- 
tedgment of the Deity ; beeauſe it carries every 


thinking man to an original of every ſucceſſive 
individual, Heale's Origin of Mankind. | 


2. Conceſſion of the truth of any poſition. 
Immediately upon the acknowledgment of the 
chriſtian faith, the eunuch was baptized by 
Philip. Ilaater. 
3. Confeſſion of a fault. | 
4. Confeſſion of a benefit received; gra- 
titude. 
5. Act of atteſtation to any conceſſion; 
ſuch as homage. | 
There be many wide countries in Ireland, in 
which the laws of England were never cftablith- 
ed, nor any achnuwledgment of ſubjection made. 
Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 
5. Something given or done in confeſſion 


of a beneut received. 

The fecond is an acknowledgment to his ma- 
jeſty tor the leave of fiſhing upon his coaſts ; and 
though this may not be grounded upon any 
"treaty, yet, if it appear to be an ancient right 
on our fide, and cuftom on theirs, nor determined 

or extinguiſhed by any treaty between us, it ma 
with juſtice be inſiſted on. Temple's Mifſeel. | 


ACME. a. / Ide Gr.] The 7 of 
any ching; more eſpecially uſed to 


| 


Ac 


denote the height of a diſtemper, which 


is divided into four periods. 1. The 
arche, the beginning or firſt attack. 
2. Anabaſis, the growth. 3. Acme, the 
height. And, 4. Paracme, which is the 
declenſion of the diſtemper. Quincy. 

Aco'LoTursT. n. /. [axow3uv.] One 
of the foweſt order in the Romiſh 
church, whoſe office is to prepare the 
elements for the offices, to light the 
church, Oc. 


It is duty, accdtding to the papa tony when 
the biſhop ſings maſs, to order all tRe in- 
ferior clergy to appear in their proper habits ; 
and to ſee that all the offices of the church be 
r ghſly performed; to ordain the ati, to keep 
the ſacred veſſels, Avliffe's Parergon. 

A'COLYTE. n. /. The ſame with Aco1o- 
THIST., 

A'contiTE. 2. ſ. [ aconitum, Lat. ] Properly 
the herb wolfsbane ; but commonly uſed 
in poetical language for poiſon in 
general. a 

Our land is from the rage of tygers freed, 
Nor nourithes the lion's angry ſeed ; 
Nor pois'nous aronite is here produc'd, 
Or grows unknown, or is, when Kuo 

fus'd. : 

Deſpair, that aconite does prove 
And certain death to others“ love, 

That poiſon never yet withſtood, 
Does nouriſh mine, and turns to blood. C/anv. 

A'corn. n. /. [zconn, Sax. from ac, an 
oak, and conn, corn or grain; that is, 
the grain or fruit of the oak. ] The ſeed 
or fruit born by the oak. 


Errours, ſuch as are but ecornt in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and be- 
come inflexible. Brown. 

Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wildings and on ftrawherries they fed; 
Cornels and bramble-berries gave the reſt, 

And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryd. 

He that is nouriſhed by the acorns he picked 
up under an oak, or the apples he gathered from 
the trees in the wood, has certainly appropriated 
them tv himſelf. 

A'corNeD. adj. [from acorn.] Stored 


with acorns. 
akſp. 


wn, re- 
Dryden, 


Like a full acern'd boar. 
Aco'vsTiCKs. u. /. [ awxerixay of dv, 
to hear.] : 
1. The doctrine or theory of ſounds, 
2. Medicines to help the hearing. Quincy. 
To ACQUAINT. v. a. | accointer, Fr. ] 


t. To make familiar with: applied either 


to perſons or things. It has a before | 


the object. 


We that acquaint ourſelves with ev'ry zone, 
And pals the tropicks, and behold each pole, 
When we come home, are to ourſelves unknown, 
And unacquainted ſtill with our own ſoul. 
Davies, 
There with thee, new welcome ſaint, 
Like fortunes may her ſoul acquaint, Milton, 
Before a man can ſpeak on any ſubjeR, it is 
neceſſary to be acquainted with it. Locke on Ed. 
Arquaint you ſelves with things ancient and 
modern, natural, civil, and religious, domeſtic 


and rational; things of your own and foreign 
countries: and, above all, be well acquainted ' 
with God and yourſelves ; learn animal nature, 
Watts. 1 


2. To inform. With is more in uſe before 


and the workings of your own ſpits. 


the object than of. 


But for ſome other reaſons, my grave fir, 
Which is not fit you know, I not «acquaint 
My father «f this buſineſs. Shatſpeare. 
A friend in the country acquaints me, that 
two or three men of the town are got ameng 


GCAO. | 
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| 


* 


| 


Ac 


them, and have brought words and phrafes, 
which were never before in thoſe parts. Tater. 
AcqQua'tiNTANCE. n. / [accointance, Fr.] 
1. The ſtate of being acquainted with 
familiarity ; knowledge. It is applied 
as well to perſons as things, with the 
particle vil. ; 

Nor was his acquaintance leſs with the famous 
poets of his age, than wifi the nublemen and 
ladies. Deen. 

Our admiration of a famous man leſſens upon 
our nearer acquaintance with him; and we ſeldom 
hear of a celebrated perſon, without a catalogue 
of ſome notorious weakneſſes and inbrmities, 

| | Addiſen. 

Would we be admitted into an acquaintarce 
with God, let us ſtudy to reſemble him. We 
muſt be partakers of a divine nature, in order 
to partake of this high privilege and alliance. 

Atteroury, 
2, Familiar knowledge, ſimply without a 
prepoſition, | 
Brave ſoldier, pardon me, 
That any accent breaking —— my tongue 
Should ' ſcape the true urguaintance of mine ear. 
Shakſpeare, 

This keeps the underſtanding long in convetſe 
with an object, and long converſe brings ac- 
guaintante, South, 

In what manner he lived with thoſe who were 
of his neighbourhood and arquaintarice, how 
obliging his carriage was to them, what kind 
offices he did, and was always ready te do them, 
I forbcar particularly to ſay. Atterbury. 


3. A light or initial knowledge, ſhort of 


' friend{hip, as applied to perſons. 

I hope I am pretty near ſceing you, and 
therefore I would cultivate an acquaintance ; be- 
cauſe if you do not know me when we meet, 
you need only keep one of my letters, and com- 
pare it with my face ; for my face and letters are 
counterparts of my heart. Swift to Pope, 

A long noviciate of acquaintance ſhuuld pre- 
cede the vows of friendſhip. Bolingbroke, 

4. The perſon with whom we are acquain- 
ted ; him of whom we have ſome know- 
ledge, without the intimacy of friend- 
ſhip. In this ſenſe the plural is, in 
ſome authors, acquaintance, in others 


acquaintances. | 
But ſhe, all vow'd unto the red-croſs knight, 
His wand'ring peril cloſely did lament, 
Ne in this new acquaintance could delight, 
But her dear heart with anguiſh did torment, 
: Fairy Queer, 
That young men travel under ſome tutor, I 
allow well, ſo that he be ſuch a one that may be 
able io teil them, what acquaintances they are tu 
ſeek, what exerciſes or diſcipline the place yield- 
eth. ; Bacor, 
This, my lord, has juſtly acquired you as 
many friends, as there are perſons who have the 
honour to be known to you; mere acquain! ice 
you have none, you have drawn them all into a 
nearer line; and they who have cunverſed with 
you, are for ever after ins iolably yours, Dryd. 
We ſee be is aſhamed of his neareſt arquatre- 
ances, Boyle againſt | ara 
Acqua'tNTED. adj. [from acquaint. ] Fa- 
miliar; well known; not new. 
Now call we our high court of parliament:; 
That war or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and familiar to us. Shak, 


Acquve'sT. n. . [acqueſt, Fr. from ac- 
guerir; written by ſome acquift, with a 
view to the word acquire, or acqui/ita. ] 
Attainment ; acquiſition; the thing 


gained. 


New acquefis are more burden than ſtrength. 
HFacon. 


Mud repoſed near the oſtea of rivers, makes 
continual additions to the land, thereby exclud- 


ACQ 
ing the fea, and preſerving theſe ſhells as tro- 
phies and figns of its new acgueſts and encroach- 
ments. , - Wadward. 
To ACQUIE'SCE. v. n. [ acquieſcer, Fr. 
acquieſcere, I. at.] To reſſ in, or remain 
ſatisfied with, without oppoſition or 
diſcontent. It has in before the object. 


Others will, upon account of the receivedneſs 
of the propoſed opinion, think it rather worthy 
to be examined than acquieſced in. Boyle. 

Neither a bare approbation of, nor a mere 
wiſhing, nor unactive complacency in; nor, 
laſtly, a natural inclination to things virtuous 
and good, can paſs before God for a man's wil- 
ling of ſuch things; and conſequently, if men, 

upon this account, will needs take up and argui- 
eſce in an airy ungrounded perſuaſion, that they 
will thoſe things which really they not will, the 
fall thereby into a groſs and Real deluſion. South. 

He hath employed his tranſcendent wiſdom 

and power, that by theſe he might make way 
for his benignity, as the end wherein they ulti- 
mately acquieſce. Grew, 
Acquieg'sCENCE. nf. [from acquie/ce. ] 

1, A filent appearance of content, dif. 
tinguiſhed on one ſide from avowed 


conſent, on the other from oppoſition. 
Neither from any of the nobility, nor of the 
clergy, who were thought moſt averſe from it, 
there appeared any fign of contradiction to that; 
but an entire acguicſcence in all the biſhops 
thought fit ro do. 
2. Satisfaction; reſt ; content. 
Many indeed have given over their purſuits 
after fame, either from diſappointment, or from 
experience of the little pleaſure which attends it, 
or the better informations or natural coldneſs of 
old age; but ſeldom from a full ſatisſact ion and 
arquieſcenco, in their preſent enjoyments of it. 
s Ad. li ſon. 
3. Submiſſion; confidence. 


The greateſt part of the world take up their 


perſuaſions concerning good and evil, by an im- 
plicit faith, and a full acquieſcence, in the word 
of thoſe, who ſhall repreſent things to them un- 
der theſe characters. South. 
Acqui'RABLE. adj. [from acquire.] I'hat 
may be acquired or obtained ; attainable. 

Thoſe rational inftins, the connate principles 
engraven in the human ſoul, though they ae 
truths acqrirable and deducible by rational con- 


, g ö 
ſequence and argumentation, yet ſeem to be in- 


fcribed in the very eraſis and texture of the ſoul, 
antecedent to any acquiſition by induſtry, or the 
exerciſe of the diſcurſive faculty, in man. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
If the powers of cogitation, and volition, and 
ſenſation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion or modi- 
fication of it; it neceſſarily follows, that they 
proceed from ſome cogitative ſubſtance, ſome in- 
corporeal inhabitaut within us, which we call 
{ſpirit and ſoul, Bentley. 


To ACQUFRE. v. a. [ acquerir, Fr. ac- | 


quiro, Lat.] 
1. To gain by one's own labour or power; 
to obtain what is not received from 
nature, or tranſmitted by inheritance, 
Better to leave undone, than by our deed 
Acquire too ligh a fame, while he, we ſerve, 
's away. Shakſpeare”s Ant, and Cleop. 
2. Tocome to; to attain, | 
Motion cannot be perceived without the per- 
ception of its terms, viz. the parts of ſpace 
which it immediately left, and thoſe which it 
next acquires. Glanville's Scepfis. 
Acqui'rep. tartici». adj. [ from acquire. } 
Gained by one's ſell. in oppoſition to 
thoſe things avhich are beſtowed by 
We are ſeldom at eaſe, and free enough from 
the ſolicitation of our natural or adopted defires 
but a conſtant ſucceſſivn of uneafineſſes, aut of 


Clarendon, 


ACQ 


[ that ſtock which natural wants, or arquir-d ha- 
bits, have heaped up, take the will in their 
turns, Locke, 


AcqursEMENT. . /. [from acquire.] 
That which is acquired; gain; attain- 
ment. The word may * DN 
uſed in oppoſition to the gifts of nature. 


Theſe his acquirements, by induſtry, were ex- 
ceedingly buth enriched and enlaiged by many 

| excellent endowments of nature. Hayward. 
By a content and acquieſcence in every ſpecies 
of truth, we embrace the ſhadow thereof; or ſo 
much as may palliate its juſt and ſubſtantial ac- 
quirements, Brown's Va'gar Errours, 
It is very difficult to lay down rules for the 
acquirement of a talte, The faculty muſt, in 
ſome degree, be born with us. Addiſon. 


Acqui'rER. n. . [from acquire. ] The 
| perſon that acquires; a gainer. 
' Acquis1'T1ON. . f. [ acquiſitio, Lat.] 

t. The act of acquiring or gainin 


Each man has but a limited right to * : 


things of the world; and: the natural allowed 

way, by which he is to compaſs the poſſeſſion of 

theſe things, is by his own induſtrious acquifition 

of them. ; South, 
2. The thing gained; acquirement. 

Great fir, all acquiſition 

Of glory, as of empire, here I lay before 

Your royal feet. enkam's Sophy. 
A ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more 
* deplorable crifis, than when ſome prince lies ho- 
vering like a vulture to diſmember its dying car - 
caſe ; by which means it becomes only an arqu?- 
ſition to ſome mighty monarchy, without hopes 
of a reſurrection. $4wift, 


Acqu1's1TIVE. adj. [acquifitious,, Lat.] 
That is acquired or gained. 

. He died not in his arguifetive but in his native 

ſoil; nature herſelf, as it were, ci\iming a final 

intereſt in his body, when fortune had done with 


him. Netten. 


Acqu1'sT, n. /. [See AcquesT.] Ac- 


1 
- 


uſe. | . 
His ſervant he, with new acguiſt 
Of true experience from this great event, 
With peace and conſolation hath diſmiſt. Milt. 


To ACQULIT. v. &. [acquiter, Fr. See 


* IT, 
t, To ſet free. 
Ne do 1 with (for wiſhing were but vain} 


To be acquit trom my continual ſmart ; 
But joy her thrall for ever to remain, 
And yield for pledge my poor captived heart. 
Spenſer. 
2. To clear from a charge of guilt ; to ab- 
* ſolve : oppoſed to condemn, either ſimply 
with an accuſative, as, the jury acquitted 


him, or with the particles from or 92 


Lad 


* > 


crime, 
If I fin, then thou markeſt me, and thou wilt 
not acquit me from mine iniquity. ob. 


By the ſuffrage of the moſt and beſt he gn 
ready acquitted, and, by the ſentence of ſome, 
condemned. Dryden, 

He that judges, without informing himſelf to 
the utmoſt that he is capable, cannot arqui7 him- 
ſelf of judging ami(s. Lecke. 

Neither do I refle& upon the memory of his 
majeſty, whom I entirely arguit of any impu- 
tation, Swift. 

3. To clear from any obligation. 

Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited 
with my atflictions, I bave, by the bleſing of 
God on my endeavours, overcome all difficulties; 
and, in ſome meaſure, acquitted my ſelf of the 
debt which 1 owed the publick, when J undcr- 
took this work. Dryden. 


4 In a ſimilar ſcuſe, it is ſaid, The man 


1 


” 


F 


quirement ; attainment ;z gain. Not in | 


which is more common, before the' 


ACR 


hath atquitted himſelf well; that is, he 
hath diſcharged his duty. ; 

Acqu1'TMENT. n. /. [from acquit.] The 
ſtate of being acquitted, or act of acquit- 
ting. 

The word imports properly an acquizment or 
diſcharge of a man upon ſome precedent accu- 
fation, and a full trial and cognizanes of his cauſe 
had thereupon. a Soe. 

Acquir'TTAL. n. /. In law, is a deliverance 
and ſetting free from the {ſuſpicion or 
guiltineſs of an offence. Cowell. 

The conſtant defign of both theſe orators, was 
to drive ſome one particular point, either the con- 
demnation or arquitzal of an accuſed perſon. 

Swe. 
To Acqur'TTANCE. v. &. To procure an 
acquittance z to acquit. Not in uſe, 

But if black ſcandal, and foul-fac'd reproach,. 
Atrend the ſequel of your impoſition, 

+ Your mere enfurcement ſhall act tante me 
From all the impure blots and ſtains thereof. 
Shakſpcare, 
AcqurTTANCE. n. /. [from acguit.] 
1. The act of — from a debt. 
But ſoon ſhall find 
Forbearance, no arquitturce, ere day end 
Juſtice ſhall not return, as beauty, ſcurn'd. Nit. 
2. A writing teſtifying the receipt of a 


; debt. 

You can produce acquitiances 

For ſuch a ſum, from ſpecial officers 

Of Charles his father, Shai ſcare. 
They quickly pay their debt, and then 

Take no acquit*unces,. but pay again, De une. 
The ſame man bought and ſold to himſelf, 

paid the money, and gave the erguiitance, Arb. 

| A'cRE. n. J. | zcne, Sax.} A quantity of 

land containing in length forty perches, 

and four in breadth, or four thouſand 


eight hundred and forty ſquare yards. 


* 


Search every gere in the high- grown field, 
And bring bim to our eye. Stukſpeare, 


A'cr1D. adj. [acer, Lat.] Of a hot —_ 
taſte 3 bitter; ſo 2s to leave a painfu 
heat upon the organs of taſte. 

Bitter and acrid differ only by the ſharp par- 
ticles of the firſt being involved in a greatcr 
quantity of oil than tho'e of the laſt. Arbuth, 

Aerimo'Ntovs. ad Abounding with acri- 
mony ; ſharp ; corroſive. 3 

If gall cannot be rendered acrimenicus, and 
bitter of itſelf, then whatever acrimony or ama- 
ritude redounds in it, muſt be from the admix- 
ture of melancholy. Harvey en Conſumplions,” 


A'crimoNy. n. . [acrimonia, Lat.] 
1. Sharpneſs; corroſiveneſs. 

There be plants that have à milk in them 
when they are cut; as figs, old lettuce, ſow- 
thiſtles, ſpurge. The cauſc may be an inception 
of putre faction: for thoſe milks have all an acri- 
mony, though one would think they ſhould be 
lenitive. Bacen's Natural Hiſery. 

The chymiſts define ſalt, from ſore of its 
properties, to be a body fulible in the fire, con- 
gealuble again by cold into brittle glebes or 
cryſtals, ſoluble in water, ſo as to diſappear, not 
malieable, and having ſomething in it which af- 
fects the organs of taſte with a ſeuſation of acri- 
mea or ſharpneſs. Arbutlinet, 


2. Sharpneſs of temper ; ſeverity ; bitter- 
neſs of thought or language. 

John the Baptiſt ſet himſelf, with much acr/- 
moxy and indignation;. to batfle this ſenſcleſs ar- 
rogant conceit of theirs, wl.ich made them laff 
at the qoctrine of repentance, as a thing beluw 
them, and not at «ll belonging to them. Sough, 


ACR1TVUDE. n. /. {from ecrid.] An acrid 
talle; a biting heat on the palate. 


| ' 
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AcROAMA“LTIcAL. adj. [ zxerdouniy I hear, ] 


ACT 


Tir green vitriol, with its aſtringent and ſweet- 
ist taſtes, is joined ſome acritude. Grew's Nuf. 


AC 1 


being made to ac with more or leſs difficulty, 
according to the differcnt impreſſions it receives 
from motives or objects. South, 
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Of or, pertaining to deep learning: the 
oppolite of exoterical. | 
ActoA'TICES. . f. [ axqoarra.] Ari-: 
ſtotle's lectures on the more nice and 
principal parts of philoſophy, to which 
none but friends and ſcholars were ad- 
mitted by him. 
Acro'NyCaAL. ad, [ from de, ſummus, 
and ug, nox ; importing the beginning 
of night.] A term of x be appli- 
ed to the ſtars, of which the riſing or 
ſetting is called acronycal, when they 
either appear above or ſink below the 
horizon at the time of ſunſet. It is op- 
poſed to coſinical. x 
Acro'NycaLLYy, adv. [from acronycal.] 
At the acronycal time.“ 1 
He is tempeſtuous in the ſummer, when he 
riſes heliacally, and rainy in the winter, when 
he riſes acronytally. Dryden. 
A'CROSPIRE. a. / [from av. andonwes.] 
A ſhoot or ſprout from the end of ſeeds 
before they are put in the ground. 
Many carns will ſmilt, or havetheir pulpturn- 


ed into a ſubſtance like thick cream ; and will 
ſend &rth their ſubſlance in an aeroſpire. Mere. 
A'cROSPIRED. part. adj. Having ſprouts, : 
or having ſhot out. | 
For want of turning, when the malt is ſpread 
on the floor, it comes and ſprouts at both ends, 
which is called acreſpired, and is fit only for 
ſwine. .. Mortimer, ' 


Acro'ss. adv. [from a for at, or the 
French a, as it is uſed in à travers, and 
croſs.) Athwart ; laid over ſomething ' 
ſo as to croſs it. 0 

The harp hath the concave not along the | 
ſtrings, but acroſs the ſtrings; and no harp hath | 
the ſound ſo melting and prolonged as the Irith 
harp. Bacin 

This view'd, but not enjoy'd, with arms acroſs 
He ſtood, reflecting on his country's loſs. Dryd 

There is a ſet of artiſans, who, by the help of 
ſeveral poles, which they Jay acroſs each others 
ſhoulders, build themſelves up into a kind of | 
pyramid ; ſo that you ſee a pile of men in the air 


of four or five rows riſing one above another. 
Addiſon. | 


Acro'sT1cx. a. I from 4x:6- and is.] 
A poem in AS the "firſt 3 of 
every line being taken, makes up the 
name of the * or ching on which 
the poem is written. | 

Acro'sTICK. adj. | 


1. [hat relates to an acroſtick. 
2. That contains acroſticks. 
Leave writing plays, and choeſe for thy com- 
mand 
Soine peaceful province in acroftick land: 
There thou may 'f wings diſplay, and altars raiſe, 
And torture one poor word ten thouſand ways. 
Dryden. 
A'CROTERS, or ACROTE'RIA. n. . 
from aręn, the extremity of any body.] 
ittle pedeſtals without baſes, placed 
at the middle and the two extremes of 
pediments, ſometimes ſerving to ſup- 
port ſtatues. 
* ACT. v. n. [ago, addum, Lat.] 
1. To be in action; not to reſt. | 
He hangs between, in doubt to act or reſt. Pope. 
2. To perform the proper functions. 
Albeit the will is not capable of being com- 
pelled to any of its actings, yet it is capable of 


4. To produce effects in ſome paſſive ſub- 


1 Acr. v. a. | 
1. To bear a borrowed character, as a ftage- 


2. To counterfeit; to feign by action. 


3. To actuate ; to put in motion; to re- 


AcT. n. ſ. [a#um, Lat.] 
1. Something done; a deed ; an exploit, 


2. Agency; the power of producing an 


| 3- Action; the performance of exploits ; 
production of effects. 


'Tis ſo much in your nature to do good, that 
your life is but one continued act of placing be- 
ne fits on many, as the ſun is always carrying 
his light to ſome part or other of the world, 

. Dryden's Fables. 


one's ſelf. | 
Tis plain that ſhe, who for a kingdom now 
Would ſacrifice her love, and break ber vow, 
Not out of love, but intereſt, a#s alone, N 
And would, ev'n in my arms, lie thinking of 
a throne? Dryden's Conqueſt of Granada, 
The defire of happineſs, and the conſtraint it 
puts upon us to act for it, no body accounts an 
abridgment of liberty. | Leacke. 
The ſplendor of his office, is the token of that 
ſacred character which he inwardly bears: and 
one of theſe ought conſtantly to put him in 
mind of the other, and excite him to a& up to 
it, through the whole courſe of his adminiſtration, 
| Atterbury's Sermons. 
It is our part and duty to co-operate with! 
this grace, vigorouſly to exert thuſe powers, and 
ach up to theſe advantages to which it reſtores us. 
He has given ey es to the blind, and icet to the 
lame. Rogers“ Sermons, 


ject. 


Hence 'tis we wait the worid'rous cauſe to find 
How body a#s upon impaſtve mind, "Garth. 

The ſtomach, the inteſtines, the muſcles of 
the lower belly, auc upon the aliment; beſides 
thechyle is not ſucked, but ſqueezed into the 
mouths of the lacteals, by the action of the 
fibres of the guts. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


"I 


player. 
Honour and ſhame from no condition. riſe ; 
AX woll your part, there all the honour lies. 
Pope. 


His former trembling once again rencw'd, 
With a#ed fear the villain thus purſued, Dryd. 


gulate the movements. | 
Moſt people in the world are aFed by ſlevity 
and humour, by ſtrange and irrational changes. 
South, 


Perhaps they are as proud as Lucifer, as co- 


vetous as Demas, as falſe 8 and in the | 


ation act, and are 
Seuth.. 


whole courſe of their conver 
ated, not hy devotion, but deſign. 


We ſuppoſe two diſtinct, incommunicable + 


conſciouſneſſes ating the ſame body, the one 
conſtantly by day, the other by night; and, on 
the other ſide, the ſame conſciouſneſs ating by 
intervals two diſtinct bodies. | 


whether good or ill. 


A lower place, not well, 


"May make too great an a& 7 q 


Better to leave undone, than by our deed 

Acquire too high a fame. 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his ads reveal ; 

Loth to conſeſs, unable to conceal z 

From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 

To his laſt hour of unrepenting death, Dryden, 


effect. 
I will try the forces 
Of theſe thy eompounds on ſuch creatures as 
We count not worth the hanging; but none hu- 
man; 

To try the vigour of them, and appby 
Allayments to their act; and by them gather 
Their, ſeveral virtues and effects, Shakſp. 


Lacke. 9 


Shakſpeare. 


: : duct 
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ACT | 
Who forth from nothing dall'd this e my 
| frame, 
His will and ac, his word and work, the ſarne. 
Prior, 
1 thing ; a 
ſtep taken; a purpole executed. 
This act | pare me, 


That this remotion of the duke and her, 
Is practice only. . Shakſpeare. 


5. A ſtate of reality; effect. 


Thx iceds of herbs and plants at the firft arc 
not in 44, but in poſſibility, that which they 
afterwards grow to be. Hooker 

God alone excepted, who actually and ever- 
laſtingly is whatſoever he may be, and which 
cannot hereafrer be that which now he is not; 
all other things beſides are ſomewhat in poſſibi- 
lity, which as yet they ate not in ef. Hooker. 

Sure they 're conſcious 
Of ſome intended miſchief, and are fled 
To put it into ac. Denham's Sophy. 


6. Incipient agency; tendency to an 


effort. 
Her legs were buſkin'd, and the left before, 
In act to ſhoot; a filver bow ſhe bore. Dryden. 


7. A part of a play, during which the ac- 


tion proceeds without interruption. - 
Many never doubt but the whole condition re- 
quired by Chriſt, the repentance he came tg 
preach, will, in that laſt ſcene of their laſt 207, 
immediately before the exit, be as apportunely 
and acceptably performed, as at any other point 
of their lives. Hammonds — vary 
Five acts are the juſt meaſure of a play, RD 


8. A decree of a court of juſtice, or edi& 


of a legiſlature. 

They make edicts for uſury to ſupport uſurer+, 
repeal daily any wholeſome a# eſtabliſhed again 
the rich, and provide more piercing ſtatutes daily 
to chain up and reſtrain the poor. Sha', 

You that are king, though he do wear the-crow-:;, 
Have caus'd him, by new a# of parliament, 
To blot out me. Shakſpeare's Ilem y vi 


9. Record of judicial proceedings. 


udicial «&s are all thoſe matters which reli 
tq judicial proceedings; and being reduced int 
writing by a pullic notary, are recorded by ti: 
authority of the judge. | Ae. 


A'cT1oN. n. /. Laclion, Fr. adio, Lat.) 
1. The quality or ſtate of acting: oppolite 


to re/t. 
O noble Engliſh! that could entertain 
With half their forces the full power of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, 
All out of work, and cold for a&icn, Shaljp. 


2. An act or * - a deed. 
= 


is ation, I now go on, 

Is for my better grace. Shakſpeare's Wint. Tale. 

God never acccpts a goed inclination inftead 
of a good action, where that actioſ may be done; 
nay, ſo much the contrary, that, if a good in- 
clination be not ſeconded by a good action, the 
want of that ai is made ſo much the more 
criminal and incxcuſable, South, 


3. Agency; operation. 


It is better, therefore, that the earth ſhould 
move about its own center, and make thoſe uſe- 
ful viciſſitudes of night and day, than expoſe 
always the ſame fide to the ation of the ſun. 

Hent/cy. 

He has ſettled laws, and laid down rules, con- 
formable to which natural bodies ate governed in 
their a&tigns upon one another. Cheyne, 


4. The ſeries of events repreſented in a 


fable. > 
This action ſhould have three qualifications. 
Firſt, it ſhould be but one a&ion; ſecondly, it 
ſhould be an entire act ian; and, thirdly, it ſhould 
be a great aden. Addiſon. 
5. Geſticulation; the accordance of the 
motions of the body with the words 


ſpoken ; a part of oratory, 


ACT 

He that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 
While he that hears makes fearful a/ 

With wrinkled brows. Shakſp. King John. 


Our orators are obſerved to make uſe .of leſs 
geſture or actien than thoſe of other countries. 


K Addiſon. 
6, [In law.) It is uſed with the prepo- 


ſition againſt before the perſon, and for 
before the thing. 

Actions are perſonal, real, and mixt: ache per- 
ſonal belongs to a man again another, by rea- 
ſon of any contract, offence, or cauſe of like 
force with a contract or ottence, made or done 
by him, or ſome other for whoſe fact he is to 
anſwer. Action real is given to any man again? 
another, that poſſeſſes the thing required or ſued 
for in his own name, and no other man's. 
Action mixt is that which lies as well again or 

2r the thing which we ſeek, as againſt the per- 
ſon that hath it; called /t, becauſe it hath a 
mixt reſpect both to the thing and to the perſon, 

Action is divided into civil, penal, and mixt. 
Action civil is that which tends only to the re- 
covery of that which is due to us; as a ſum of 
money formerly lent, Actiun penal is that which 
aims at ſome penalty or puniſhinent in the party 
ſucd, be it corporal or. pecuniary : as, in com- 
mon law, the next friends of a man felonivuſly 
lain ſhall purſue the law againff the murderer, 
Action mixt is that which ſeeks both the thing 
whereof we are deprived, and a penalty alſo for 
the unjuſt detaining of the ſame, 

Action upon the caſe, is an ation given for re- 
dreſs of wrongs done without force againſt any 
man, by law not ſpecially provided for. 

Aion upm the flatute, is an action brought 
againſt a man upon breach of a ſtatute, Cowell, 

There was never man could have a juſter 
ation againſt filthy fortune than I, fince, all 
other things being granted me, her blindneſs is 
the only lett. Sidney, 

For our reward then, AY 
Firſt, all our debts are paid; dangcrs of law, 
lions, decrees, judgments, againſt us quitted. 
: Ben Jonſon. 
7, In the plural, in France, the ſame as 
flocks in England. 


A'CTIONABLE, adj. [from action.] That 
admits an action, in law to be brought 
againſt it; puniſhable. 

His proceis was formed; whereby he was 
found guilty of nought elſe, that I could learn, 
which was adienable, but of ambition. Ife. 

No man's face is at/onable : theſe ſingularities 
are interpretable from more innocent cauſes, 

Collier. 

Aerox AR, or A'CT10N15T. n. /. from 
action.] One that has a ſhare in adi 
or ſtocks. | 


N'cTION-TAKING.: adj, Accuſtomed to 
reſent by means of law ; litigious. 
A knave, a raſcal, a filthy worſted-ſtock ing 
kuave; alily-liver'd a&tion-taking knave. Sha ſp. 
AcTita'tTiON. 2. / [from a@ito, Lat.] 
Action quick and frequent. Dia. 


To A'cTIvaTE. v. a. [from adlive.] To 
make active. This word is perhaps 
uled only by the author alleged. 


As ſnow and ice, eſpecially being holpen, and 
their cold activated by nitre or ſalt, will turn 


water into ice, and that in a few hours; ſo it | 
may be, it will turn wood or il iff clay into tone, 


in longer time, Bacon, 
A'cTivg. adj. [ afivus, Lat.] 
1, That has the power or quality of 
acting. ' 
Theſe particles have not only a wis inertie, 
accompanied with ſuch paſſive laws of motion as 


naturally refult from that force, but alſo they are 


moved by certain a#ive principles, ſuch as is 
that of gravity, and that which cauſes fermenta- 
don, and the coheſion of bodies. Newton, 
Vor. I. 


d 


| |; 


ACT 


2. That which acts, oppoſed to paſſive, or | 


that which ſuffers. 

When an even flame two hearts did touch» 
His office was indulgently to fit 
Actives to paſſives, corteſpondency 
Only his ſubject was. 

If you think that, by multiplying the addi- 
taments in the ſame proportion that you multi- 
ply the ore, the work will follow, you may be 
deceived : for quantity in the pathve will add 
more refiftance than the quantity in the ae 
will add force, Bacon. 

3. Buſy; engaged in action: K. to 
idle or ſedentary, or any ſtate of which 
the duties are performed only by tlie 
mental powers. 

Tis virtuous action that muſt praiſe bring forth, 
Without which, flow advice is little worth; 

Yer they who give good counſel, praiſe deſerve, 
Tho” in the active part they cannot ſerve, Denham. 

4. Practical; not merely theoretical. 

The world hath had in theſe men freſh expe- 
rience, how dangerous ſuch awe crrors are. 


5. Nimble; agile; quick. 

Some bend the ſtubborn bow for victory; 
And ſome with darts their active finews try. Dryd. 

6. In grammar. 

A verb a&ive is that which ſigniſies action; as, 
I teach. (.larke's Latin Grammar. 

A'cTIVELY. adv. [from adlive.] In an 
active manner; baſily ; nimbly. In an 
active ſignification; as, the word is uſed 
actively. 

A'cTiveNnEess. n. /. [from afive.] The 
quality of being active; quickneſs ; 
nimbleneſs. "This is a word more rarely 
uſed than acfivity. 

What ftrange agility and a&rivere/s do our 
common tumblers and dancers on the rope attain 
to, by continual excreiſe, in, Math, Mag. 

AcTivity. n. . [from a&ive.] The 
quality of being active: applied either 
to things or perſons. 

Salt put to ice, as in the producing of the ar- 
tif.c al ice, increaſeth the a&iwity of cold. Bacon. 

Our adverſary will not be idle, though we are; 
he watches every turn of our ſoul, and incident 
of our liſe: and, if we remit our a&/tity, will 
rake advantage of our indolence. Rogers. 

N'croR. n. /. [ ator, Lat.] 


1. He that acts or performs any thing. 

The virtucs of either age may correct tie de- 
fects of both: and good for ſuccethion, that yuung 
men may be learners, while men in age arc 
Tos, bacon, 

He who writes an Encomium Neronis, it hie 
does it heartily, is himſelf but a tranſcript of 
Nero in his mind, and would gladly enough ſce 
ſuch pranks, as he was famous for, acted again, 
though he dares not be the ace of them himſelf. 

Seuth 
2. He that perſonates a character; a ſlage- 
player. 
Would you have 
Such an Herculean acer in the ſcene, 
And not this hydra * They muſt ſweat no leſs 
To fit their properties, than t' expreſs their parts. 
Ben Jonſon. 
When a good ader doth his part preſent, 
In every act he our attention draws, 
That at the laſt he may find juſt applauſe. Perkam, 

Theſe falſe heautics of the ſtage arc no more 
la ſt ing than a rainbow; when the ac ceaſes 
to ſhine upon them, they vanith in a twinkling. 

Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
A'cTRess. 2. /. [a@rice, Fr.] 
1. She that performs any thing. 

Virgil has, indeed, admitted Fame as an 
actreſi in the /Zneid; but the part the acts is 
very thort, and none of the moſt admired cir- 
cumſtances of that divine work. Addiſon. 


Hecker. 


Donne. 


„ 


- ACU 


We ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 

We had, forall the world, when human creatures; 

And therefore I, that was an ace here, 

Play all my tricks in hell, a goblin there. Dryden, 
2. A woman that plays on the ſtage. 
A'CTUAL. adj. Eng Fr.] 

1. That compriſes action. 

In this Numbry agitation, beſides her walking 
and other actual performances, what, at any time, 
have you heard E ſay? Shakſpeare, 

2. Really in act; not merely potential. 
Sin, there in pow'r before 

Once anal; now in body, and to dwell 

Habitual habitant. Milton, 
3. In act; not purely in ſpeculation. 

For he that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an a@ual fault: 

Then what muſt he expect, that ſtill proceeds 

To finiſh fin, and work up thoughts to deeds, 

7 Dryden. 
AcTvua'LiTY. n. ſ. [from adual.] The 
ſtate of being actual. 

The acuαuty of theſe ſpiritual qualities is thus 
impriſoned, though their potentiality be nut quite 
dellroyed ; and thus a craſs, extended, impene- 
trable, paſſive, diviſible, unintelligent ſubſtance 
is generated, which we cdl matter. Cheyne. 

A'cTUALLY, adv. | from a&ual.] In act; 
in effect; really. 

All mankind acknowledge themſelves able and 
ſufficient to do many things, which actually they 
never do. Seuth, 

Read one of the Chronicles, and you will think 
you were reading a hiſtory of the kings of Iſ:acl 
or Judah, where the hiſtorians were ac in- 
ſpired, aud where, by a particular ſcheme of 

rovidence, the kings were diſtinguiſhed by 
judgments or bleſſings, according as they pro- 
motcd idolatry, or the worſhip of the true God. 
Addiſo n. 

Though our temporal proſpects ſhould be fuil 
of danger, or though the days of ſorrow ſhould 
actually overtake us, yet fill we muſt repoſe 
ourſelves on God, Rogers, 


A'cTUALNESS. n. /, [from actual.] The 
quality of being actual. | 
A'cTtuary. n. f. [afuarivs, Lat.] The 
regilter who compiles the miautes of 


the proceedings of a court: a term of 
the civil law. 

Suppoſe the judge ſhould ſay, that he would 
have the keeping of the acts of court remain with 
lim, and the notary will have the cuſtody of 
them with himſelf ; certainly, in this caſe, the 
attuary or writer of them ought to be preferred. 

Avyliffe. 

To A'CTUATE. v. a. from ago, afum, 

Lat.] To put into action; to invigu- 
rate or increaſe the powers of motion. 

The light made by this animal depends upon 
a living ſpirit, and icerfis, by tome vital jirradi- 
ation, to be afuatet into this luſtre, Brecon. 

Such is every man, who has not aFrated thu 
grace given him, to the fubduing of every reign- 
ing hn, Deray of Pietz. 

Men of the greateſt abilities are muſt fired 
with ainlition; and, on the cuntrary, mean and 
narrow minds are the leaſt «Frarrd by it. AAldiſer. 

Our paſſions are the ſprings whick aZuatc the 
powers of our nature, Regers, 


Ac ru ATE. adi. | from the verb.] Put into 


action; animated; brought into effect, 
Tie active informations of the intellect, fil- 
ling the paſhve reception of the will, like form 
cloſing with matter, grew aFtuate into a third 
and diſtinc perfection of practice. Seuth, 
AcTvo'ss. adh. on at } That has 
og powers of action: a word little 
uſed. 


To A'CUATE. v. a. [aruo, Lat.] To 
ſharpen ; to invigorate with any powers 


of ſharpneſs, 


4 


ACUTE. adj. { acutus, Lat.] 


ACU 


Immoderate feeding upon powdered beef, 


pickled meats, and debauching with ſtrong 
wines, do inflame and acuate the blood, where- 
by it is capacitated to corrodethe lungs. 
Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Acv'LtaTE. adj. [ aculeatus, Lat.] That 
has a point or ſting ; prickly ; that 
terminates in a ſharp point. 


ACUMEN, n. /. [Lat.] a ſharp point; 


figuratively, quickneſs of intellefts. 

The word was much affected by the learned 
Ariſtarchus in common converſation, to gnify 
genius or natural acumen, Pepe. 

Acu'mINATED, particip. adj. Ending in a 
point; ſharp-pointed. 1 

This is not acuminated and pointed, as in the 
reſt, but ſeemeth, as it were, cut off. Brown. 

I appropriate this word, Neli me tangere, to a 
ſmall round acuminated tubercle, which hath not 
much pain, unleſs touched or rubbed, or ex- 
aſperated by topicks, Wiſeman, 


1. Sharp; ending in a point: oppoſed to 
obtuſe or blunt. ; 
Having the ideas of an obtuſe and an acute 
angled triangle, both drawn from equal baſes 
and between parallels, I can, by intuitive know- 
ledge, perceive the one not to be the other, but 
cannot that way know whether they be equal. 
Locke. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe, applied to men, 
ingenious; penetrating : oppoſed to 
dull or flupid. ; 
The acute and ingenious author, among many 
fine thoughts, and uncommon reflections, 
has ſtarted the notion of ſeeing all things in God. 
Loc ke. 
3. Spoken of the ſenſes, vigorous; power- 
ful in operation. 
Were our ſenſes altered, and made much 
quicker and acufer, the appearance and outward 


ſcheme of things would have quite another face 
to us. Locke. 


4. Acute diſeaſe. Any diſeaſe, which is 
attended with an increaſed velocity of 
blood, and terminates in a few days: 


oppoſed to chronical. Quincy. 
5. Acute accent; that which raiſes or 
ſnarpens the voice. 


Acv'TELy. adv, [from acute.] After an 
acute manner; ſharply: it is uſed as 
well in the figurative as primitive ſenſe. 

He that will look into many parts of Aſia and 
America, will find men reaſon there, perhaps, 
as acutely as himſelf, who yet never heard of a 
ſyllogiſm. Loc te. 

Acv“rEN ESS. . ,. [from acute. 


1. Sharpneſs. 
2. Force of intellects. 

They would not be ſo apt to think, that there 
could be nothing added to the acuftene/ and pe- 
netration of their underftandings. Locle. 
. Quickneſs and vigour of ſenſes, 

If eyes fo framed could not view at once the 
hand and the hour-plate, their owner could not 
be benefited by that aczteneſs; which, whilſt it 
diſcovered the ſecret contrivance of the machine, 
made him loſe its uſe. Locke, 


4. Violence and ſpeedy eriſis of a malady. 


We apply preſent remedies according to indi- 
cations, reſpecting rather the b of the 
diſeaſe, and precipitaney of the occaſion, than 
the rifing and ſetting of ſtars. brown. 


5. Sharpneſs of ſound. 


This acuteneſs of ſound will ſhew, that whilſt, | 


to the eye, the hell ſeems to he at reſt, yet the 
minute parts of it continue in a very briſk mo- 
tion, without which they could not ſtrike * a 

a . e. 


| 


ö 


— 


ADA 


Ana'ctzo. . adj, [adaftur, Lat.] 
Driven N Land little uſed. 


The verb ada# is not uſed. Dia. 

A'DAGE. u. /. [adagium, Lat.] A maxim 
handed down from antiquity ; a pro- 
verb, 

Shallow unimproved intellects are confident 
pretenders to certainty ; as if, contrary to the 
adage, ſcience had no friend but ignorance. 

Glamville, 

Fine fruits of learning] old ambitious fool, 
Dar'ſ thou apply -= adage of the ſchon l, 

As if *tis nothi orth that lies conceal'd, 


wing 
And ſcience is not ſcience till reveal'd? Dryden, 


ADAGHO. n. . [ Italian, at leiſure.] A 
term uſed by muſicians, to mark a flow 
time. 


A DAMANT. 3. /. [adamas, Lat. from 
a and da⁰ναν, that is inſuperable, in- 
frangible.] 

1. A ſtone, imagined by writers, of im- 
penetrable hardneſs. | 

So great a fear my name amongſt them ſpread, 
That they ſuppos'd I could rend bars of ſteel, 
And ſpurn in pieces poſts of adamant. Shalſ. 

Satan, with vaſt and haughty ftrides advanc'd, 
Come tow'ring, arm'd in adamant and gold. 

Milton. 
Eternal Deities, * , 
Who rule the world with abſolute decrees, 
And write whatever time ſhall bring to paſs, 
With pens of adamant, on plates of braſs. Dryd, 
2. The diamond. ; 


Hardneſs, wherein ſome ſtones exceed all 
other bodies, and among them the adamant all 
other ſtones, being exalted to that degree thereof, 
that art in vain endeavours to counterfeit it, the 
factitious tones of chymiſts, in imitation, being 
eaſily detected by an ordinary lapidiſt. Ray. 

3. Adamant is taken for the loadſtone. 
Lou draw me, you hard- hearted adamant / 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
Is true as ſteel, Shakſveare. 

Let him change his lodging from one part of 
the town to another, which is a great adamant 
of acquaintance; Bacon, 

ADAMANTE'AN. adj, [from av/amant | 
Hard as adamant, This word occurs, 
perhaps, only in this paſſage. 

He, weaponleſs himſelf, 

Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 

Of brazerſhield and ſpear, the hamme1'd cuiraſs, 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frock of mail 
Adamaniean proof, Milton. 


ADAMa'NTINE. 44j. Iadamaniinus, Lat.] 
1. Made of adamant. 


Wide is the fronting gate, and rais'd on high 
With adamantine columns, threats the ſky. Dryd. 


2. Having the — — of adamant; as, 
hardneſs, indiſſolubility. 
Could Eve's weak hand, extended to the tree, 
In ſunder rend that adamantine chain, 
Whoſe golden links effects and cauſes be, 
And which to God's own chair doth fix'd remain? 
Davies, 
An eternal ſterility muſt have poſſeſſed the 
world, where all things had been fixed and faſt- 
encd everlaſtingly with the adamantine chains of 
ſpecific gravity; if the Almighty had not ſpoken 
and ſaid, Let the earth bring forth graſs, the 
herb yielding ſeed, and the fruit-tree yielding 
fruit after its kind; and it was ſo. Bentley. 
In adamantine chains ſhall death Ie bound, 
And hell's grim tyrant feel th* eternal wound. 
Pope. 
Tho? adamantine bonds the chief reſtrain, 4 
The dire reſtraint his wiſdom will defeat, 
And ſoon reſtore him to his regal ſeat. Pope, 


A'Dam's-APPLE,n. J. [In anatomy.] A 
prominent part of the throat, 


| 


. 
ö 


N 


ö 


ö 


ADD 
To ADA'PT. v. a. [adapto, Lat.] To 


fit one thing to another; to ſuit; to 


proportion, a 
'Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are ſomewhat dimmiſh grown 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fake,  Swife. 
It is not enough that nothing offends the car, 
but a good poet will adapt the very ſounds, as 
well as words, to the things he treats of, Pope. 
ADarTa'TION. . /. [from adapt.] The 
act of _ one thing to another ; 


the fitneſs of one thing to another, 
Some ſpecies there be of middle natures, that 
is, of bird and beaſt, as batts; yet are their 
parts ſo ſet together, that we cannot define the 
eginning or end of either, there being a com- 
mixtion of both, rather than adaptation or ce- 
ment of the one unto the other. Brown, 
Adheſion may be in part aſcribed either to 
ſome elaſtical motion in the preſſed glaſs, or to 
the exquiſite adaptation of the almoſt numberleſs, 
though very ſinall, aſperities of the one, and the 
numerous little cavities of the other; whereby 
the ſurfaces do lock in with one another, or are, 
as it were, claſped together. | Boyle. 
ADa'eTION. n. /. [from adapt,] The act 
of fitting. | 
It were alone a ſufficient work to ſhew all the 
neceſſities, the wiſe contrivances, and prudent 
adaptions, of theſe admirable machines, ſor the 
benefit of the whole, Cheyne, 
ADa'PTNEsSS. . /. [for adaptedne/5, from 
adapt.) * 1 
— notes are to diſplay the adapt ueſi of the 
ſound to the ſenſe. . Newton, 
This word I have found no where elle. 
To ADco'RPORATE., v. 4. from ad and 
corpus.] To unite one body with an- 
other: more uſually wrote accorpora!s ; 
which fee. © 
To ADD. v. a. [ addo, Lat.] 
1. To join ſomething to that which was 
before. Ahn 4 
Mark if bis birth makes any difference, 
If to his words it adds one grain of ſenſe. Dryden, 
They, whoſe muſes have the higheſt flown, 
Add not to his immortal memory, 
But do an act of friendſhip to their own. Drydey. 
2. To perform the mental operation of 
adding one number or conception to 
another. To add to is proper, but to 


acld together ſeems a ſoleciſm. 
Whatſoesver poſitive ideas a . 
mind, of any quantity, be can repeat #; and H- 


it te the former, as eaſily as be can add tegel 
the ideas of two days, or two years. ecke, *« 
A'DDABLE. adj. [from add.] That to 


which ſomething may be added. 4ddill: 
is more proper. It ſignifies more pro- 
perly that which may be added. 

The firſt number in every addition is called 
the addable number; the other, the number or 
numbers added; and the number invented Ly 
the addition, the aggregate or ſum. Cocker. 


To Appe'cIMATE. v. a. [addecimo, Lat. 
To take or aſcertain ti lies. 
To Avppx'eM. v. a. [from deem.] To 
eltcem ; to account. Out of uſe. . 
She ſcorns to be addeem'd ſo wortbleſs-baſe, 
As to be mov'd to ſuch an infamy, Dari. 
A'pDER. n. /. [zwttep, tron, naddpe, 
as it ſeems from exxen, Sax. poiſon. | 
A ſerpent ; a viper; a poiſonous rep- 
tile, pomege of any ſpecies. In com- 
mon language, adders and ſnakes are not 


the ſame. 
Or is the adder better than the eel, 


Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shot 


AD D 


An adder did it; for, with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 
Shakſpeare. 


The adder teaches us where to ſtrike, 
curious and fearful defending of her head. 
' A'vDER'S-GRASS, n. J. A plant, ima- 
gined by Skinner to be ſo named, becauſe 
erpents lurk about it. 1 
 A'DpER's-TONGUE. 7, /. [ophiophſſum 
Lat.] An herb. ren, 
It hath no viſible flower; but the ſeeds are 
produced on a ſpike, which reſembles a ſerpent's 
tongue; which ſced is contained in many ſongi- 
tudinal cells. ' Mill:r, 
The moſt common ſimples are comfrey, bugle, 
agrimony, ſanicle, paul's-betony, fluellin, pe- 
riwinkle, adder*s-tongue. 
A'vver's-woRT. n, /. An herb, fo 
named on account of its virtue, real or 
ſuppoſed, of'curing the bite of ſerpents. 
AppisB1r'LiTY. 3. / from addible.] "The 
poſſibility 6f being added. 


This endleſs addition, or adi{ibility (if any | 


one like the word better) of numbers, fv appa- 


rent to the mind, is that which gives us the 
cleareſt and moſt diſtin idea of infinity. Lecke. |; 


A'DDIBLE. adj, [from aad.] Poſſible to | 


be added. See ApDDABLE. 


The cleareſt idea it can get of infinity, is the 
confuſed, incomprehenſible remainder of endleſs 
addible numbers, which aftords no proſpect of 
ſtop, or boundary, Locke. 
Abbie. n. / [for which we corruptly 
ſpeak and write adz, from adere, Sax. 
The addice hath its blade made thin and ſome- 
what arching. As the axe hath its edge parallel 
to its handle, ſo the addice hath its edge athwart 
the handle, and is ground to a baſil on its infide 
to its outer edge, Moxon's Mechan, Exerciſes. 
To AD DI CT. v. a. [ addico, Lat.] 
1. To devote; to dedicate: in a good 
ſenſe, which is rarely uſed. 
Ye know the houſe of Stephanus, that they 


have addicted themſelves to the miniſtry of the 
ſaints, 1 Cor 


2. It is commonly taken in a bad ſenſe ; 
as, he addifed himſelf to vice. 
3. To devote one's ſelf to any perſon, 


party or perſuaſion, A latiniſm. 
I am neither author or fautor of any ſect; I 


will have no man adai# himſelf to me; but if I 


have any thing right, defend it as truth's. 
Ben Jonſon, 


Anp1'cTepwess. n, / from addied,) 
The quality or ſtate of being addicted. 


Thoſe know how little I have remitted of my 
former addi&tedneſs to make chymical experi- 
ments, Boyle. 

Appi'cTioN, n. /. [addiftio, Lat.] 
1. The act of devoting, or giving up. 
2. The ſtate of being devoted. 

It is a wonder how his grace ſhould glean it, 
Since his addiction was to courſes vain ; 

His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow; 
His hours fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſpurts. 
| Shakſpeare, 


A'wpiTamenT. n. . [additamentum, 
Lat.] The addition, or thing added. 
Iron will not incorparate with braſs, nor other 
metals, of itſelf, by ſimple fire: ſo as the en- 
uity muſt be upon the calcination, and the ad- 
tament, and the charge of them. Bacon, 
In a palace there is firſt the caſe or fabrick, 
or moles of the ſtructure itſelf; and, beſides that, 
there are certain additaments that contribute to 
s ornament and uſe; as, various furniture, rare 
fountains and aqueducts, divers things appendi- 
cated to it, Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ADD1'T10N. n. / [from add.] Ph 


79%. 


Wiſeman. | 


ADD 


1. The act of adding one thing to an- 


other: oppoſed to diminution, 

The infinite diflance between the Creator and 
the nobleſt of all creatures, can never be mea- 
ſmed, nor exhauſted by endleſs addition O 
finite degrees, Bentley. 


2. Additament, or the thing added. 

It will not be modeſtly done, if any, of 
our own wiſdom, ' intrude or interpoſe, or be 
willing to make additions to what Chriſt and his 
apoltles have deſigned. Hammond. 

Some ſuch reſemblances, methinks, I find 
Of our laſt evening's talk, in this thy dream, 
But with addition ſtrange ! Milton, 

The aboliſhing of villanage, together with the 
cuſtom, permitted among the nobles, of ſelling 
their lands, was a mighty addition to the power 
of the commons. wift, 


3. [In arithmetick.] The reduction of two 
or more numbers of like kind together 
into one ſum or total. Cocler. 


4. [In law.] A title given to a man over 
and above his chriſtian name and ſur- 
name, ſhewing his eſtate, degree, oc- 
cupation, trade, age, place of dwelling. 

Cowell, 
Only retain | 
The name, and all th' addition to a king ; 
The ſway, revenue, execution, 
Beloved ſons, be yours; which to confirm, 
This coronet part between you. Shakſpeare. 
| From. this time, 
For what he did before Corioli, call him, 
With all th' applauſe and clamour of the hoſt, 
Caius Marcius Coriolanus. Bear th' addition 
nobly ever. | | Shakſpeare. 
' There aroſe new diſputes upon the perſons 
named by the king, or rather aginſt the ad.tirions 
and appellations of title, which were made to 
their names. Clarendon. 


Anv1'T10NAL. adj, [from addition. ] That 
is added. | 


Our kalendar being once reformed and ſet 
right, it may be kept ſo, without any conſider- 
able variation, for many ages, by omitting one 

. leap year; 7. e. the additional day, at the end of 
every 134 years. Holder on Time. 

The greateſt wits, that ever were produced in 
one age, lived together in ſo good an under- 
ſanding, and celebrated one another with ſo 
much generoſity, that each of them receives an 
additional luſtre from his cotemporaries. Addiſon. 

They include in them that very kind of evi- 
dence, which is ſuppoſed to be powerful : and 
do, withal, afford us ſeveral other additional 
proofs, of great force and clearneſs. Atterbury. 


Apn1'TIONAL. n. / Additament ; ſome- 
thing added. Not in uſe. 
May be ſoine little additional may further the 
incorporation. f 

A'DpiToRY. adj. (from add.] That has 
the power or quality of adding. 

The additory fiction gives to 4 great man a 
larger ſhare of reputation than belongs to him, 
to enable him to ſerve ſome good end or purpoſe. 

Arbuthnot. 

A'DDLE. adj. [from adel, a diſeaſe, Sax. 
according to Skinner and Funius ; per- 
haps from ydel, idle, barren, unfruitful.] 
Originally applied to eggs, and ſignify- 
ing ſuch as produce nothing, but grow 
rotten under the hen ; thence transferred 
to brains that produce nothing. 

There's one with truncheon, like a ladle, 
That carries eggs too freſh or addle ; 

And {till at random, as he goes, p 
Among the rabble rout beſtows. Hudibras, 

After much ſolitarineſs, faſting, or long fick- 
neſs,' their brains were addle, and their bellies as 
empty of meat as their heads of wit, , Burton, 


th. 


Bacon. | 


; 


ADD 


Thus far the poet; but his brains grow / addle: 
And all the teſt 1 from this noddle. Dryden. 
' To A DDIE. v. a. [from addle, adj.] To 

make addle ; to corrupt; to make par- 
ren. 

This is alſo evidenced in eggs, whereof the 
ſuund ones fink, and ſuch,as ate add/ed ſwim ; 
as do alſo thoſe that are termed kypanemie, or 
wind- eggs. : Brown, 

To A'pDLE. v. n. To grow; to increaſe. 


Obſolete. f R 
Where ivy embraceth the tree very ſore, © 
Kill ivy, elſe tree will ade no more. Tufſer. 


A'DDLE-PATED, adj. Havingaddled brains. 


See ADDLE. : 
Poor ſlaves in metre, dull and add/e-pated, 
Whorhyme below even David's pſalms tranſlated. 


deregar, Span. from dirigo, diredum, Lat.] 
1. To prepate one's ſelf to enter upon any 

action; as, he addreſſed himſelf to "the 
wort. Tt has 70 before the thing. 

Wich him the palmer eke, in babit ſad, 
Himſelf addreff to that adventure hard. Fairy Q. 

It lifted up its head, and did addreſs 
Itſelf 7 motion, like as it would ſpeak.” Shak. 

Then Turnus, from his chariot leaping light, 
Adadrefs'd himſelf on foot ts fingle fight, Dryden. 


mediate uſe. 


whereupon the earl of Warwick adlreſſed his 
men. to take the flank, : 
Duke Frederick, hearing how that every day 
Men of great worth reſorted to this foreſt, 
Addreſi'd a mighty power, which were on foot, 
In his own condutt purpoſely to take 
His brother here, Shakſpeare. 
To-night in Harfleur we will be your gueſt, 
To- morrow for the march we are adde. Shaft. 
3. To apply to another by words, with 
various forms of conſtruction. 


4. Sometimes without a prepoſition. 
Are not your orders to adſreſi the ſenate. Addiſ. 

5. Sometimes with to. 

Addreſſing to Pollio, his great patron, and 
himſelf no vulgar poet, he began to affert his 
native character, which is ſublimiry. Dryden. 

To ſuch I would addreſs with this moſt affec- 
tionate petition, Decay of Piety. 

Among the crowd, but far above the reſt, * 
Young Turnus te the beauteous maid addref. 

| Dryden. 

6. Sometimes with the reciprocal pro- 
* ; as, he addreſſed bim/elf to the gene- 
rat. 

7. Sometimes with the accuſative of the 
matter of the addreſs, which may be the 
nominative to the paſſive. 

The young hero had addreſſed his prayers to 

him for his aſſiſtance. 

The prince himſelf, with awful dread poſſeſs'd, 

His vervs to great Apollo thus addreff. Dryden, 
His ſuit was common; but, above the reſt, 

To both the biother - princes thus adi. Dryden, 

8. To addreſs [in law] is to apply to the 

king in form. 

The repreſentatives of the nation in parliament, 

and the privy-council, addrefſed the king to have 

it recalled, Suuuft. 

' Appre'ss. u. /. {addreſſe, Fr.] 

1. Verbal application to any one, by way 
of perſuahon ; petition, | 
Henry, in knots involving Emma's name, 

Had half confeſs'd and half conceal'd his flame 

Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 

Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 

Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 

That, as the wound, the payuou might inercaſe. 

Pricr. 

E 2 ; 


Dryden. 
To ADDRE'SS. v. a. [ addreſer, Ff, fem 


2. To get ready; to put in a ſtate for im- 


They fell dire&ly on the Englith battle: 
Hayward. | 


Dryden. 


N 


AD E 


Moſt of the perſons, to whom theſe * 
are made, are not wiſe and ſkilful judges, bu 
© are influenced by their own ſinful appetites and 
aſſions. Watts“ Imprevement of the Mind. 
'ourtſhip. 

They often have revealed their paſſion to me; 
Rut, tell me, whoſe adreſs thou favour'fſt moit; 
T long to know, and yet I dread to hear it, Adtifon. 

A gentleman, whom, I am rage? yourſelf 
would have approved, made his es to me. 

Addiſon. 
3. Manner of addreſſing another ; as, we 

Aay, a man of a ha p or a enfing ad- 

dreſs ; @ man of an atukward addreſs. 

4. Skill ; dexterity. 

: I could produce innumerable inſtances, from 
my owp obſervation, of events imputed to the 
profound Mill and ade of a miniſter, which, 
in reality, were eyher mere effects of negligence, 
weakneſs, humour, paſſion, or pride, or at beſt 


but the natural courſe of things left. to themſelves. 
Swife. 


2, 


5. Manner of directing a letter: a ſeuſe 


chiefly mercantile. 
ApDRE'SSER. n. / from addreſs.) The 
perſon that addreſſes or petitions. 
Apnv'cenT. adj. [adducens, Lat.] A 
word applicd to thoſe muſcles that bring 
forward, cloſe, or draw together the 
parts of the body to which they are 
annexed. _—_ 
To Abpu'L E. v. 4. [ addoucir, Fr. dulcis, 
Lat.] To ſweeten. Not in uſe. 


Thus did the French ambaſſadors, with great | 


ſhew of their king's affeQion, and many ſugared 
words, ſcek to addulce all matters betwecu the 
two kings. : Bacon's Henry vii. 


A'dELING. n. , [from ædel, Sax, illu- 
ſtrious.] A word of honour among = 
Angles, rly appertaining to the 
king's chren : Ling: Edward te Con- 
feſſor, being without iſſue, and intend- 

ing to make Edgar his heir, called him 
. «bling. | | { Covell. 
Apz'wurTiON. n. /. [adimo, ademptum, 


 Lat.] Taking away; privation. Did. 
ADENO'GRAPHY. 1. /. — 49 and 
yea2w.] A treatiſe of the glands. 


Apr vr. n. /. [from adeptus, Lat. that is, 


adeptus artem.] He that is completel 
| eile in all the ſecrets of his art. It 
is, in its original ſignification, appro- 
priated to the chymiſts, but is now ex- 

tended to other artiſts. 6 

The preſervation of chaſtity is eaſy to true 
ade p-. Pape. 
Abr'yr. adj. Skilful; throughly verſed. 
If there be really ſuch adep? philuſophers as 
we are told of, I am apt to think, that, among 


their arcana, they are maſters of extremely po- 


tent menſtruums. Beyle, 
A'DEQUATE. adj. [ adequatus, Lat.] Equal 
to; proportionate z | correſpondent to, 
ſo as to 
roportion. It is uſed generally in a 
8 ſenſe, aud often with the par- 
ticle 10. | 
Comtingent death ſeems to be the whole ade- 
ate object of popular courage; but a neceſſary 


and unavoidable cofhn ſtrikes paleneſs into the | 


ſtouteſt heart. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
The arguments were proper, aeqrate, and 
fuſſicient to compaſs their reſpeRive ends. Sort, 
All our ſimple ideas are adequate; becauſe, 

- being nothing but the effects of certain powers in 
things, fitted and ordained by God to produce 
ſuch ſenſations in us, they cannot but be eor- 
reſpondent and adequate #6 thoſe powers, Locke, 


˖ 
6 


genuity whether he will pay or no. 
2. It is uſed with the particle 40. | 


—— 
— m 


j Plain good ſenſe, and a firm adkerence to the 


ar an exact reſemblance or | 


ADH 


Thoſe are adequate ideas, which perfectly te- 
preſent their archevypes or objects. Inadcquatc 
are but a partial, or incomplete, repreſentation 

of thoſe archetypes to which they are referred, 
1 Watts' Logick. 
 A'DEQUATELY. adv. [from adequate. }] 
1. In an adequate manner; with jultneſs | 
of . repreſentation; with exactneſs of 
proportion. 


that it is ſuch a debt as is left to every man's in- 
South, 


Piety is the neceſſary chriſtian virtue, proper - 
tioned adequately to the omniſcience and ſpiri. 
tuality of that infinite Deity, Hammond. 


A'DEQUATENESS. #. / || from adequate. ] 
The ſtate of being adequate ; juſtneſs of 
repreſentation; exactneſs of proportion. 

Apksro'rick. adj. Not e not 
r Dia, 

To ADHE'RE. v. a. [adbereo, Lat.] 

1. To ſtick to, as wax to the finger: 

with zo before the thing. | 
2. To ſtick, in a figurative ſenſe ; to be 
conſiſtent ; to hold together. 


dram of a ſcruple, nv icruple of a ſcruple, nv 
incredulous or unſafe circumſtance — Shaeſpeare. 
3. To remain firmly ſixed to a party, per- 
; fon, or opinion. | | {+ 
Good gentlemen, he hath much talk'd of you; 
And ſureI am, two men there are not living 
To whom he more adkeres. , Shatſprare, 
, Every man of ſenſe will agree with me, that 


1 


a multitude, it a ⁰ e et to the diftates of con- 
ſcience, morality, and honour. Boyle. 


' ADHES10N. 
1. The 


Gratitude conſiſts adeqrately in theſe two | 
things; Grit, that it is a debt; and, ſerondly, | 


Why every thing leres together, that no | 


ſingularity is laudable, when, in contradict ion to | 


Avpuz'reNCE. n./. [from adhere.) Sec | 


ADI 

Prinees muſt give protection to their ſubjects 
and adherents, when worthy occaſon ſhall require 
it. Raleigh, 
A new war muſt be undertaken upon the ad- 
vice of thoſe, who, with their partiſans and ad- 
herents, were to be the ſole gainers by it. Sor. 
2. Any thing outwardly belonging to a 

perſon. | | 
When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they 
muſt try if they can poſſeſs themſelves of the 
outworks, raiſe ſome prejudice againſt his dif- 
cretion, his humour, his carriage, and his extrin- 
fic adhrrents. Government of the Tongue, 


| AvDne'RER. n. /. [from adhere.) He that 


adheres. 
He ought to be indulgent to tender conſciences ; 
but, at the ſame time, a firm a«herer tv the eſta- 


— 


NN \ 4 1 1] $Swyjft, 
DHE'SLION. #. afio, Lat. | 
1. The act or Kaba licking to ſome- 


thing. Adbefion is generally uſed in the 
natural, and adbercnce. in the metapho- 
; rical ſenſe ; as, the adheſion of iron to the 
magnet, and adherence of a client<to his 
patron. + 

Why therefore may not the minute parts of 
other bodies, if they be conveniently ſhaped for 
adkejion, ſtick to one another, as well as ſtick to 
this ſpirit ? » Boyle. 
The reſi conſiſting wholly in the ſenſible con- 
figuration, as ſmooth and rough; or elſe more, 
or leſs, firm aden of the parts, as hard and 


nu _—_—_— 


' ſoft, tough and brittle, are obvious, Locle. 
—Prove that all things, on occaſion, 
Love union, and deſire adhrfron. Pricey, 


2. It is ſometimes taken, like adherence, 
figuratively, for firmnefs in an opinion, 
or ſicadineſs in a practice. 

Tie fame want of fincerity, the ſame a 
to vice, and averſion from goodneſs, will be 
equally a reaſun for their rejecting apy; proof 

_ whatſoever. | PI;  Atterbury, 

 Apne's1vE. adj, [from adhefion.)] Stick- 


ing; tenacious. 


The quality of adhering, or ſticking ;- 
tenacity. +» 13 
2. In a ligurative ſenſe, fixedneſs of mind; 
ſteadineſs; fidelity. 


The firm adlereuce of the. Jews to their reli- 
gion is no leſs remarkalle than their diſpernon; 


the whole earth.  Aldiſen. 
A conſtant adkerence to one ſort of diet ma 
have bad effects on any conſtitution. Arbuth. 


point, have proved more effectual than thoſe arts, 
which are contemptuouſly called the ſpirit of ne- 


gociating. Swift. 
Apne'RENCY. n./. [the ſame with ad- 
herence. |] | 


1. Steady attachment. 

2. That which adheres, 

Vices have a native adkerency of vexation. 

} ; Decay of Piety. 
' ADnHE'rENT ad}. from adhere.) 

1. Sticking to. 


And ſtuck adherent, and ſuſpended hung. Pope. 
2. United with. 


is, proper or improper. A. ilrrent or improper 


ſubſtance to the chief ſubject, which yet may be 
ſeparated from it: ſo when a bowl is wet, or a 
boy is clothed, theſe' ate adherent modes; for 
the water and the clothes are diſtin ſubſtances, 


— 


ADHE'RENT. 2. /. from adhere: | 

1. The perſon that adheres; one that 
ſupports the cauſe, or follows. the for- 
tune, of another; a follower ; a partiſan. 


WR 


conſidering it as perſecuted or conteraned over | 


Cloſe to the clift with both his hands he clung, | 


Modes are ſaid to be inherent or adherent, that | 


| 
modes ariſe from the joming of ſome accidental | 


which adhere to the bowl, or to the boy. Warts. 


Hot-fteaming up. Thomſen. 
To ADHIVBIF.. v. a. [adbibeo, Lat] 
* To apply; to make ule of. 
Sah, » ncceflary, ingredient in all ſacrifices, 
was adhibited and required in this view only as 
an emblem of purification, ; Farbes, 
ADH1B1'TiON. 1. /. [from adbibit.] Ap- 
| plication; uſe. Di#. 


ADJa'CENCY. n./. | from adjaceo, Lat.] 

I. The ſtate of lying eloſe to another thing. 

2. That which is adjacent. See Apja- 
CENT. 

Becauſe the Cape bath ſea on both fides near 
it, and other lands, remote as it were, equidi(- 
tant from it; therefore, at that point, the needle 
is not diſtracted by the vicinity of adjacencies. 

Brown, 

| ADJA'CENT. adj, adiacens, Lat.] Lying 
near or eloſe; bordering upon ſome- 
thing. | 

It may corrupt within itſelf, although no part 

of it iſſue into the body adjacent. Bacen, 

Uniform pellucid mediums, ſuch as water, 
have no ſenſible reflection but in their externa! 
ſuperficies, where they are adjacent to other me- 
diums of a different denſity. Newton, 

ApJja'cent. n. /. That which lies next 
another. 1 

The ſenſe of the author goes viſibly in its own 
train, and the words, receiving a determined ſenſe 
from their companions and adjacents, will not 
conſent tõ give countenance and colour to what 
muſt be ſupported at any rate. ane. 


ADia'eHOROVUS. adj. fag. Neu- 
tral: particularly uſed of ſow? 


; 
If flow, yet ſure, adh.five to the tract, 


* - 


i 


——— 
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AD} 


ſpirits and "ſalts, which are neither of 


an acid or alkaline nature, Quincy. 
Our adiaphorous ſpirit may he obtained, by 

diſtilling the liquor that is afforded by woods and 

cvers other bodies. | Boyle 
 Ama'PHORY. . / [AR. Neu- 
trality; indifference; 

To ADJECT. v. a. 
Lat.] To add to; to put to another 
thing. r gar 

Apje'cTiON, n. /. [ adjefto, Lat.] 

1. The act of adjectin „or adding. 

2. The thing adjected, or added, 

That unto every d of ſulphur, an ad- 


ect ion of one ounce Ae or unto every 
pound of petre, one ounce of ſal-ammonjac, 
will much intend the force; and conſequently the 
report, 1 find no verity. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
AvjecTi'Tious. adj. [from adjedlion.] 
Added; thrown in upon the reſt. 
 A'pjecTivs. n. ſo ¶ adjeHivum, Lat.] A 
word added to a noun, to ſignify the 
addition or ſeparation of ſome quality, 
circumſtance, or manner of being; as, 
good, bad, are: adjefives, becauſe, in 
ſpeech, they are applied to nouns, to 
modify their ſignification, or intimate 
the manner of exiſtence in the things 


ſignified thereby. Clarke. 


ir, 


All the, verſificaticn of Claudian is included | 
within the compaſs of four or five lines; per- 


petually clofing his. ſenſe at the end of a verſe, 


_ and that verſe commonly Which they call golden, ; 


or two ſubſtantives and two adjeFives, with a 
verb betwixt them, to keep the peace. Dryer. 
'DJECTIVELY. adv. [from adjective.] 
After the manner of an adjective: a 
term of grammar, 


A 


Avigvu'. adv. [from à Dieu, uſcd ellipti- 


cally for d Dieu je vous commende, uſed 
at the departure of friends.] The form 
of parting, originally importing a com- 
mendation to the Divine care, but now 


uſed, in a popular ſenſe, ſometimes to 


things inanimate ; farewell. 
Ne gave him leave to hid that aged fire 
Alicu, but nimbly ran her wonted courſe. 
| | Fairy Queen. 
Uſe a more ſpacious ceremony to the noble 
lords ; you reſtrained yourſelf within the liſt of 
too cold an ade; be more expreſſive to them. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
While now I take my laſt adieu, 
Heave thou no figh, nor ſned a tear; 
Left yet my half-clos'd eye may view 
On eartban object worth its care. Por. 
1% AOL. v. a. | adjoindre, Fr. adjungo 
1. To join to; to unite to; to put to. 
As one, who long in populous eity pent, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſummer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages and farms 
Aajoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight. 
Correct ions or improvements ſhould be as re- 
marks adſained, by way of note or commen- 
tary, in their proper places, and ſuperadded to 
a regular treatiſe. Watts, 
2. To faſten by a joint or juncture. 
As a maſly wheel 
Fixt on the ſummit of the bigheſt mount, 
To whoſe huge ſpoke ten-thouſand leſſer things 
Are mortis'd and adjoined, Shakſpearc. 
9 Apfolix. v. a. To be contiguous to; 


to lie next, ſo as to have nothing be- 
tween. 


Th” adjoining fane th“ aſſembled Greeks ęx- 


preſs'd, | 
And hunting of the Caledonian beat, Dryden, 


* 
* am_ 


— 


ad icio, adjectum 5 


Milton. 


In learning any thing, as little ſhould be pro- 
poſed te the mind at once as ig poſſible; and, 
that being underſtood and fully maſtered, pro- 
cced to the next adjoining, yet unknown, imple, 

/ unperplexed propoſition, belonging to the mat- 
ter in hand, and tending to the clearing what is 
principally defigned. © | t. te. 
To ADJO'URN.. v. a, [adjourner, Fr.] 
t. To put off to another day, naming the 
time: a term uſed in juridical proceed- | 
ings. as of parliaments, ' or courts of 
juſtice. 1 
The queen being abſent, *tis a needful fitneſs, | 
That we adjourn this court to further day. Shak. 

By the King's authority alone, and by bis writs, 
they are aſſembled, and by him alone are they 
prorogued and diſſolved; but each houſe may | 

Aenne itſelf, +... +, , Bacon.) 
2. To put off; todefer; to let ſlay to a 
future time. | 

Then, Jupiter, thou king 
why haſt thou thus adjourn 

he graces for his merits due, | 
Being all to dolours turn'd. Shatſpeare. 

Crow n high the goblets witha chearful draught: 
Enjoy the preſent hour, a. urn the future thought. 

| | | Dey. ien. 

The formation of animals being foreign to my 
purpoſe, I ſhall a4jarn the conſideration of it to 
another occahon, Wwdward. 

ADJjo'URNMENT. . / [ adjournement, Fr.] 
1. An aſſignment of a day, or a putting 
off till another day. 


A.ljournment in eyre, an appointment of a day, 


* 


8 


* 


of gods, 
4 


1 


8 


a 


2. Delay; procraſtination z diſmiſſion to 
a future time. 


again, and we will. At this rate we run our 
lives out in adjorernments from time to time, out 
of a fantaſtical levity that holds us off and on, 
betwixt hawk and buzzard. L*Eftrange. 


A'pirovs. adj. | adipo/us, Lat.] Fat. Did. 

| A'prt. n. f. [aditus, Lat.] A paſſage for 
the conveyance of water under ground ; 
a- paſſage under ground in general: a 
term among the miners. 

For conveying away the water, they ſtand in aid 
of ſundry devices; as, edits, pumps, and wheels, 
driven by a ftream, and (interchangeably filling 
and emptying two-buckets. Carew. 

The delfs would be ſo flown with waters (it 
being impoſiible to make any adizs or ſoughs to 
drain then) that nv gins or machines could ſuf- 
fice to Jay and keep them dry. 2 

Apn1'T1ON. n. . [from adee, aditum, Lat.] 
The act of going to another. Di#. 
To ADju'DGE. v. a. | adjudico, Lat. 


| a 


1. To give the thing controverted to one 


of the parties by a judicial ſentence: 
with the particle to before the perſon. 
The way of diſputing in the ſchools is by in- 
ſiſting on one topical argument; by the ſucceſs 
of which, victory is adjudged to the opponent, or 
defendant. : Lecke. 
The great competitors for Rome, 
Czſar and Pompey, on Pharſalian plains, 
Where ſtern Bellona, with one final firoke, 
Adjudg*dthe empire of this globe e one. Philips. 


ment: with 7 before the thing. 
But though thou art adjudged to the death; 

Yet I will favour thec in what I can. Sha#ſp. 

3. Simply, to judge; to decree ; to deter- 
mine. 1 

He adjudg:d him unworthy of his friendſhip, 

purpoſing ſharply to revenge the wrong he had 

received, 


. 


| 


| 


| 


\ 


when the juſtices in ey re mean to fit again. Cowell. | 


We will and we will not, and then we will not 


Ray, | 


2. To ſentence, or condemn to a puniſh- | 


Knellss. | 
To ADJUDICATE. v. a. [adjudico, | 
Lat.] To adjudge ; to give ſomething | 


AD} 
controverted to one of the litigants, by 
a ſentence or deciſion. Nate 
 Apjvnica'TI0N, 2. J [ adjudjcatio, Lat.] 
The act of Fading. or of granting 
. | ſomething to a litigant by a judicial 
ſentence, ' | 
To A'D)uGATE. v. a. [adjugo, Lat.] To 
yoke to; to join to another by a yoke. 


nn Die. 
A'vjuMEnxT. n. /; [adjumentum, Lat.] 
Help ; ſupport. 10. 


A'DJUNCT. 9 Lad/undtum, Lat.] 
1. Something adherent or united to an- 
other, though not eſſentially part of it. 

Learning is but an adjur@# to vurfelf, 
And where we are, our learning likewiſe is. al. 

But I make haſte to confider you as abſtracted 
from a court, which (if you will give me leave 
to uſe a term of Jogick) is only an dun, not 
a propriety, of happineſs. Dryden. 

The talent of diſcretion, in its ſeveral adjuntt: 
and circumſtances, is no whete ſo ſerviceable as 
to the clergy. Swift. 

2. A perſon joined to another. This ſenſe 
rarely occurs. 

He made him the aſſociate of his heir-apps-- 
rent, together with the lord Cottington (as an 
adjanf ut fingular experience and tiuſt) in fo- 
rc ign travels, and in a buſineſs of love. Metten. 

| A'DjUxCT. adj, United with ; immedi- 
ately conſequent. 

So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were acjunt to my act, 
I'd dot. Shakſpeare.. 
ADJju'xCTION. n. /. [ adjun#tio, Lat.] 

1. The aQofadjoining orcoupling together. 
2. The thing joined. 


Apju'NCtTIVE. 1. ſ. [adjunfivus, Lat.] 
1. He that joins. 
2. That which is joined. 


ADJURA'TION. #. / [ adjuratio,. Lat.] 
1. The a& of adjuring, or propoſing an 
oath to another. 


2. The form of oath propoſed to another. 
When theſe learned men faw ſickneſs and 
frenzy cured, the dead raiſed, the oracles put to 
filence, the dæmons and evil ſpirits forced to 
confeſs themſelves no gods, by perſons, who only 
made uſe of prayer and adjurations in the name 
of their eruciſicd Saviour; how could they dot 
of their Saviour's power onthe like occaſion? Add, 
To AD JU RE. v. a. [adjure, Lat.] Po 
impaſe an oath upon another, pre ſerib- 
ing the form in which he ſhall {wear, 
Thou know'ſt, the magiſtrates 
And princes of my country came in perſon, 
Solicited, commanded, threaten'd, urg'd, 
Adjur'd by all the bonds of civil duty 


And of religion, preſs'd how juſt it was, 
How honourable, Altan. 


Ye lamps of heaven! he ſaid, and lifted high 
Ilis hands now free, thou venerable iky ! 
Ye ſacred altars! from whoſe flames I fled, 
Be all of you aured. Dryden, 
To ADJU'ST. v. a. [adrufter, Fr.] 
1. Toregulate ; to put in order; to ſettle 
in the right form. 

Your lordſhip removes all our difficulties, and 
ſupplies all our wants, ſaſter than the moſt vi- 
ſionary projector can add his ſchemes. St. 

2. To reduce to the true ſtate or ſtan- 
dard ; to make accurate, 

The names of mixed modes, for the moſt part, 
want ſtandards in nature, whereby men may rec - 
tify and adjyft their ſignification ; therefore they 
are very various and doubtful. Torte. 

3. To make conformable, It requires the 


N 


) 


| 


* 


, 


ADM 


particle o before the thing to which | 


the conformity is made. 

As to the accompliſhment of this remarkable 
prophecy, whoever reads the account given by 
Joſephus, without knowing his character, and 
compares it with what our Saviour foretold, 
would think' the hiſtorian been a chriſtian, 
and that he had nothing elſe in view, but to ad- 
ul the event te the prediction. Addiſon. 


Avnjvu'sTMENT. n. ſ. [ adjuſtement, Fr.] 
1. Regulation; x by wr: putting in 


method ; ſettlement. 
The farther and clearer adjuſtment of this affair, 


I am conſtrained to adjourn to the larger treatiſe. 
X Woodward. 


2. The ſtate of being put in method, or 
regulated. | 


It is a vulgar idea we have of a watch or clock, 


when we conceive of it as an inſtrument made to 


ſhew the hour: but it is a Jearned idea which' 


the watch-maker has of it, who knows all- the 
ſeveral parts of it, together with the various con- 
nections and adjuſtments of each part. Watts. 
A'pjuTANT. n. / A petty officer, whoſe 
duty is to aſſiſt the major, by diſtributing 
the pay, and overſeeing the puniſhment 
of the common men. 
To 2 v. a. [adjuvo, adjutum, 
Lat.] To help; to concur. 
uſe. 
For there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he, 
Adſuting to his company; 
And each one hath his livery, F. Jonſon. 
Apjv'rok. n./. [adjutor, Lat.] A helper. 
Dis. 
AvpJju'tory. adj. [ adjutorius, Lat.] That 
does help. Dis. 
Avju'rTRriIX.n.f. [Lat.] She who helps. 
Dis. 
A'DJuUvaANT. adj. [ adjuvans, Lat.] Help- 
ful ; uſeful, R Dig. 
To A'djuvaTE. v. a. [adjuvo, Lat.] 
To help ; to further ; to put forward. 
Dis. 
ADME'ASUREMENT. . [See Ma- 
SURE.] The adjuſtment of propor- 
tions; the act or practice of meaſuring 
according to rule. 


Admeaſurement is a writ, which lieth for the 
bringing of thoſe to a mediocrity, that uſurp 
more than their part. It lieth in two caſes ; 
widow of the deceaſed holdeth from the heir, 
or his guardian, more in the name of her dower, 
than belongeth to her. The other is admeaſure- 
ment of paſture, which lieth between thoſe that 
have common of paſture appendant to their free- 
hold, or common by vicinage, in caſe any one of 
them, or more, do ſurcharge the common with 
more cattle than they ought. Cowell. 
In ſome counties they are not much acquainted 
with admeaſurement by acre ; and thereby the 
writs contain twice or thrice ſo many acres more 
than the land hath. Bacon. 


ADMENSURA'TION. n. /. [ad and men- 
Jura, Lat.] The act, or practice, of 
meaſuring out to each his part. 

ApMTNIcTE. n. /. [adminiculum, Lat.] 
Help; ſupport ; furtherance. Dig. 

ADMiINICULAR. adj. from adminiculum, 


Lat.] That gives help. Dis. 
To ADMINISTER. v. a, [adminiftro, 


Lat. ] 


1. To give; to afford ; to ſupply. 
Let zephyrs bland 
Adminiſter their tepid genial airs ; 


one is termed admeaſurement of dower, where the 


Not in | 


—_ 


þ 


ADM 


Nought fear he from the welt, whoſe gentle 


_ warmth 
Diſcloſes well the earth's all-teeming womb. 
| Philips. 
2. To act as the miniſter or àgent in any 
employment or office: generally, but 
not always, with ſome hint of ſubor- 
dination 3 as, to adminiſter the govern · 
ment. KN. g 
For forms of government let fools conteſt, 
Whatc'er is beſt adminifler'd, is beſt. Pope. 
3. 0 adminiſter juſtice; to diſtribute 
n t. . 
4+ To adminiſter the ſacraments, to Gl: | 
penſe them. | "1 OP 
' Have not they the old popiſh cuſtom of admi- | 
niftering the bleſſed ſacrament of the holy eucha- , 
riſt with wafer-cakes? Hooker. 
5. To adminiſter an oath ; to propoſe or 
require an oath authoritatively ; to 
tender an oath. | E701 | 
Swear by the duty that you owe to heav'n, 
To keep the oath that we adminifer. Shak, ' 
6. To adminiſter phyſic ; to give phy ſic 
as it is wanted. " wo | 
I was carried on men's ſhoulders, ring t 


U 


phy ſic and phlebotomy. Wafer's Voyage. 
7. To adminifler to; to contribute; to 
bring ſupplies. | 


I muſt not omit, that there is a fountain riſing | 
in the upper part of my garden, which forms a 
little wandering rill, and a#n#n/fters to the plea- 
ſure as well as the plenty of the place, Spr#. 
8. To perform the oflice of an 1 


tor, in law. See ADMINISTRATOR. 
Neal's order. was never performed, becauſe the 
executors durſt nut adminijter. Arb. and Pope. 
To ADMINISTRATE. v. 4. [ adminiſtro, 
Lat.] To exhibit ; to give as phylick. 
Not in uſe. 


They have the ſame effects in medicine, when 
inwardly adminifirated to animal bodies. Wood, 
ADMINISTRA'TION. z. / [adminiſtratio, 
Lat.] 6 
. * . * N 
1. The act of TG conducting 
any employment; as, the conducting 
the public affairs; diſpenſing the laws. 
I then did uſe the perſon of your father; | 
The image of his power lay then in me: 
And in th' a Heration of his law, 
While I was buſy for the commonwealth, 
Your highneſs pleaſed to forget my place. Shak, 
In the ſhort time of his adminiſtration, he thone 
ſo powerfully upon me, that, hke the heat of a 
Ruſhan ſummer, he ripencd the fruits of poetry 
in a cold climate, by Dryden. 
2. The active or executive part of govern- 
ment. | 
It may paſs for a maxim in fate, that the ad- 
miniftration cannot be placed in too few hands, 
nor the legiſlature in too many, . Swift, 
3. Collectively, thoſe to whom the care 
of public affairs is committed ; as, the 
. adminiſtration has been oppoſed in par- 
liament. 
4. Diſtribution ; exhibition; diſpenſation. 
There is in ſacraments, to be obſerved their 
force, and their form of adminiftration. Hooker, 
By the univerſal adminiſtration of grace, begun 
by our blefſed Saviour, enlarged by his apoſtles, 
carried on by their immediate ſucceſſors, and to 
be completed by the reſt to the world's end; all 
types that darkened this faith are enlightened. 
Sprat's Sermons, 
ApmM1'NISTRATIVE. adj. [from admini- 
rate.] That does adminiſter ; that by 
which any one adminiſters. 
ApuixisTRA TOR. a. /. [adminiſirator, 


Lat.] 


— 


ö 


| ApminIsSTRA'TORSHIP. 3. / 


ADM 


1, He that has the goods of a man dying 
inteſtate committed to his charge by 
the ordinary, and is accountable for 
the ſame, whenever it ſhall pleaſe. the 
ordinary to call upon him thereunto, 

| . Cowell, 
He was wonderfully diligent to enquire and 
obſerve what became of the king of Arragon, 
in holding the kingdom of Caftille, and whe- 
ther he did hold it in his own right, or as admi- 
aiſirator, to bis daughter, Bacon's Hen, vti. 

2, He that officiates in divine rites. 

I feel my conſcience bound to remember the 
death of Chriſt, with ſome ſociety of chriſtians or 
other, fince it is a moſt plain command; whe- 
ther the perſon, who diſtributes theſe elements, 

be only an occaſional or a ſcttled admin/ftrator. 
NN | N n Watts. 

3. He that conducts the government. 
The reſidence of the prince, or chief adm 
niſirator of the civil power. Soft. 

F from 

adminiſtrator.) The office of admini- 

ſlrator. 10 60714 


| ApmINISTRATRIX. . /. [Lat.] She who 


adminiſters in conſequence of a will. 
ADMIRABT'LITY. . /; [ admirabilis, Lat.] 
The quality or ſtate of being admirable. 
v | Di. 
A'DMIRABLE. adj, [admirabilis, Lat.] 
To be admired ; worthy of admiration ; 
of power to excite wonder: always 
taken in a good ſenſe, and applied 
either to perſons or things. 
The more power he hath to hurt, the more 
admirable is his praiſe, that he will not hurt. 
: Sidney, 
God was with them in all their afflictions, and 
at length, by working their admirable deliverance, 
did teſtify that they ſerved him not in vain. - 
| Hooker. 
What admirable things occur in the remains of 
ſeveral other philoſophers ! Short, I confeſs, of 
the rules of chriftianity,. but generally above tie 
lives of chriſtians. South's Sermons, 
You can at moſt 
To an indiff*rent lover's praiſe pretend: 
But you would ſpoil an admirable friend. 22 
A'DMIRABLENESS. n. /. [from admirable.] 
The quality of being admirable ; the 
power of raiſing wonder, 
A'DMIRABLY. adv, [from admirable.) 80 
as to raiſe wonder; in an admirable 


The theatre is the moſt ſpacious of any I ever 
ſaw, and ſo admirably well contrived, that, from 
the very depth of the ſtage, the loweſt ſound 
may be heard diſtinctly to the fartheſt part of 
the audience, as in a whiſpering place ; and yet, 
raiſe your voice as high as you pleaſe, there 1s 
nothing like an echo to cauſe the leaſt confuſion. 

| Aaddiſen, 

ADMIRAL. n, / [amiral, Fr. of uncer- 
tain etymology. ] | 

1. An officer or magiſtrate that has the 


government of the king's navy, and 
the hearing and determining all cauſes, 
as well civil as criminal, belonging to 
the ſea, : a Cowell, 
2. The chief commander of a fleet. 
He alſo, in battle at ſea, overthrew Rodericus 
Rotundus, admiral of Spain, in which fight the 
admiral, with his ſon, were both lain, and ſe- 
ven of his gallies taken. Knolles. 
Make the ſea ſhine with gallantry, and all 
The Engliſh youth flock to their admiral. Waller, 
3. The ſhip which carries the admiral or 
commander of the fleet, 


To ApMIRE, v. n. 


ADM 


The admiral galley, wherein the emperor him- 
felf was, by great miſchance, ſtruck upon a 
ſand. nolles. 


A'DMIRALSHIP. . f.[ from admiral.] The 


office or power of an admiral, 


A'DMIR ALTY, n. /. [amiraulte, Fr.] The 


wer, or officers, appointed for the 
adminiſtration of naval affairs. 


ADmIRA'TION. n./, [admiratio, Lat.] 
1, Wonder; the a& of admiring or won- 


dering. 

Inducd with human voice, and human ſenſe, 
Reaſoning to admiration. Milton. 
The paſſions always move, and therefore conſe- 
quently pleafe ; for, without motion, there can 
be no delight, which cannot be conſidered but as 
an aQtive paſſion, When we view thoſe elevated 
ideas of nature, the reſult of that view is admi- 

ration, which is always tha cauſe of pleaſure, 
Dryden. 
There is a pleaſure in admiration, and this is 
that which properly cauſeth admiration, when 
we diſcover a great deal in an object which we 
underſtand to be excellent; and yet we ſee, we 
know not how much more, beyond that, 


which our underſtandings cannot fully reach and 


comprehend. 


Tilletſ:n. 


2. It is taken ſometimes in a bad ſenſe, 


though generally in a good. 

* Your boldneſs I with admiration ſee ; 

What hope had you to gain a queen like me? 
Becauſe a hero forc'd me once away, 

Am I thought fit to be a ſecond prey? Dryden. 


To ADMIRE. v. a. [admiro, Lat. ad- 


mirer, Fr.] 


1. To regard with wonder: generally in a 


good ſenſe. 


»Tis here that knowledge wonders, and there 
is an admiration that is not the daughter of igno- 
rance. This indeed ſtupidly gazeth at the un- 
wonted effect; but the philoſophic paſſion truly 
admires and adores the ſupreme efficient. Glanville, 


2, It is ſometimes uſed, in more familiar 


ſpeech, for to regard with love, 


3. It is uſed, but rarely, in an ill ſenſe, 


You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 

With moſt a.{mir'd diſorder. Shakſpeare, 
To wonder: ſome- 
times with the particle at. 

The eye is already ſo perfect, that I believe 
the reaſon of a man would eaſily have reſted 
here, and admir'd at his own contrivance. Ray, 


AbMRER. n. [from admire. ] 
1. The perſon that wonders, or regards 


with admiration. | 
Neither Virgil nor Horace would have gained 
ſo great reputation, had they not been the friends 
and admirers of each other. Aaddiſen. 
Who moſt to ſhun or hate mankind pretend, 


Seck an admirer, or would fix a friend. Pope. 
2. In common ſpeech, a lover. 
ADMI'RINGLY, adv, [from admire. ] With 


admiration ; in the manner of an ad- 
mirer. | 


The king very lately ſpoke of him admiringly | 


and mournfully. Shakſpeare. 

We may yet further admiringly obſerve, that 
men uſually give freelieſt where they have not 
given before. Boyle, 


Apmr's$S1BLE., adj. [admitto, admiſſum, 


Lat.] That may be admitted. 
Suppoſe that this ſuppoſition were admi/ible, 

yet this would not any way be inconſiſtent with 

the eternity of the divine nature and eſſence. Hale. 


Aburss1ioW 2 7 [ admiſſio, Lat.] 
I. The act or practice of admitting. 


There was alſo enacted that charitable law, 


for the admiſſion of pcor ſuiters without fee ; | 


whereby poor men became rather able to vex, 
than unable to ſue, Bacen's Henry v11. 


| 


| 


— 


ADM 
By means of our ſolitary fituation, and our 
rare admiſſion of ſtrangers, we know moit part 
of the habitable world, and are ourſelves un- 
known. Bacor's New Atalantis 
2. The ſtate of being admitted. 
My father ſaw you ill defigns purſue ; 
And my admiſſion ſhow'd his fear of you. Dryd. 
God did then exerciſe man's hopes with the 
expectations of a better paradiſe, or a more in- 
timate admiſſion to himſelf. South's Sermons, 
Our king deſcends from Jove : 
And hither are we come, by his command, 
To crave admiſſion in your happy land. Dryden. 


3. Admittance; the power of entering, 
or being admitted. 

All ſprings have ſome degree of heat, none 
ever freezing, no not in the longeſt and ſevereſt 
froſts ; eſpecially thoſe, where there is ſuch a ſite 
and diſpoſition of the ſtrata as gives free and 
eaſy admiſſion to this heat. Woodward's Nat, Hit. 


4. [In the eccleſiaſtical law.] It is, when 
the patron preſents a clerk to a church 
that is vacant, and the biſhop, upon 
examination, admits and allows of ſuch 
clerk to be fitly qualified, by ſaying, 

Aadmitto te habilem. Aylifjes Parergon, 
5. The allowance of an argument; the 


grant of a poſition not fully proved, 
To ADMIT. v. a. [ admitto, I. at.] 


1. To ſuffer to enter; to grant entrance. 

Mirth admit me of thy crew. Milton, 

Does not one table Bavius ſtill admit ? Pope, 

2. To ſuffer to enter _ an office : in 

; which ſenſe the phraſe of admiſſion into 
a college, &c. is uſed. 

The treafurer found it no hard matter ſo far 
to terrify him, that, for the king's ſervice, as 
was pretended; he admitted, for a fix-clerk, a 
perſon recommended by him. Clarendon. 


3.- To allow an argument or poſition. 
Suppoſe no weapon can thy valour's pride 
Subdue, that by no force thou may'ſt be won, 

Admit no ſteel can hurt or wound thy fide, 
And be it heav'n hath thee ſuch favour done. 

Fairfax. 

This argument is like to have the leſs effect 

on me, ſeeing I cannot caſily admit the inference, 

Locke. 

4. To allow, or grant, in general: ſome- 
times with the particle of. 

If you once admit of a latitude, that thoughts 
may be exalted, and images raiſed above the life, 
that leads you inſenſibly from your own prin- 
ciples to mine. Dryden. 


ADMITTABLE. adj, [from admit. | That 
may be admMed. 


Becauſe they have not a bladder like thoſe 
we obſerve in others, they have no gall at all, is 
a paralogiſm not admittable, a fallacy that needs 
not the ſun to ſcatter it. Brown. 

The clerk, who is preſented, ought to prove 
to the biſhop, that he is a deacon, and that he 
has orders ; otherwiſe, the biſhop 1s not bound 
to admit him: for, as the law then ſtood, a dea- 
con was admittable. Ayliffe's Parergon, 


ADM1'TTANCE. n. / from admit. ] 


* 


0 


1. The act of admitting; allowance or 


permiſſion to enter. 

It cannot enter any man's conceit to think it 
lawful, that every man which liſteth ſhould take 
upon him charge in the church; and therefore a 


As to the admittance of the weighty elaſtic 
parts of the air into the blood, through the coats 
of the veſſels, it ſeems contrary to experiments 
upon dead bodies. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2. The power or right of entering. 


What 
If I do line one of their hands? tis gold 
Which buys admittance, Shatſpeare, 


] 


ſolemn admittance is of ſuch neceſſity, that, 
without it, there can be no church-polity. Hoster. 


: 


ADM 
Surely a daily expectation at the gate, is the 
readieſt way to gain admittance into the houſe. 
South's Scrmons, 
There's news from Bertran; he deſires 
Admittance to the king, and cries aloud, 
This day ſhall end our fears. Dryden. 
There are ſome ideas which have admittance 


only through one ſenſe, which is peculiarly 
adapted to receive them. | Locke, 


3. Cuſtom, or prerogative, of being ad- 
mitted to great peiſons: a ſenſe now 
out of uſe, 

Sir John, you are a gentleman of excellent 
breeding, of great admittance, authentick in 
your place and perſon, generally allowed for 
your many warlike, courtlike, and learned pre- 
parations. Shakſpeare, 

4+ Conceſſion of a poſition. 


Nor could the Pythagoreans give eaſy admit - 
tance thereto; for, holding that ſeparate ſouls 
ſucceſhvely ſupplied other bodies, they could 
hardly allow the raifing of ſouls from other 
worlds. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To Apnr'x, v. a. [admiſceo, Lat.] To 
mingle with ſomething elle. 

Apm1'xTION. n . [from admix.] The 
union of one body with another, by 
mingling them, 

All metals may be calcined by ſtrong waters, 
or by admixtion of ſalt, ſulphur, and mercury. 

Bacon, 

The elements are no where pure in theſe lower 
regions; and if there is any free from the admix- 
tion of another, ſure it is above the concave of 
the moon. Glanville, 

There is no way to make a ſtrong and vigorous 


powder of ſalt- petre, without the admixtion of 


ſulphur. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
ApMr'xTURE, n. /. [from admix,] The 

body mingled with another; perhaps 

ſometimes the a& of mingling. 

Whatever acrimony, or amaritude, at any time 
redounds in it, muſt be derived from the admix- 
ture of another ſharp bitter ſubſtance, Harwey. 

A maſs which to the eye appears to be no- 
thing but mere fimple earth, ſhall, to the ſmell 
or taſte, diſcover a plentiful admixture of ſulphur, 
alum, or ſome other mineral. Nod. Nat. Hife. 

7o ADMO'NISH. v. a. [admoneo, Lat.] 

To warn of a fault; to reprove gently ; 
to counſel againſt wrong practices; to 
put in mind of a fault or a duty: with 
the particle of; or againſt, which is 
more rare ; or the infinitive mood of a 
verb. 

One of his cardinals, who better knew the 
intrigues of affairs, admoniſied him againſt that 
unſkilful piece of ingenuity, Decay of Piech. 

He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admonifh, and before them ſet 
The paths of righteouſneſs. Milton, 

But when he was admonifked by his ſubject 70 
deſcend, he came down, gently circling in the 
air, and ſinging, to the ground. ' Dryden, 


ADMO'NISHER. un. i [from admoniſb.] 
The perſon that admoniſhes, or puts an- 
other in mind of his faults or duty. 

Horace was a mild admonifer ; a cout ſatiriſt, 
fit for the gentle times of Auguſtus. Dryden. 


ADMO'NISHMENT. . / [from admoniſb.] 
Admonition; the notice by which one 
is put in mind of faults or duties: a 
word not often uſed. 
But yet be wary in thy ſtudious care — 
—Thy grave admoniſhments prevail with me. 
Shakſprar e. 
To th' infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks, and his admon Ament 
Receive, with ſolemn purpoſe to obſerve 


Immutably his ſovereigu will, the end 


Of what we are. Mitten. 
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ApDmon1'TioNnN. 3. 1 { admonitio, Lat.] 
The hint of a fault 
gentle reproof. 

They mult give our teachers leave, for the 
ſaving of ſouls, to intermingle ſometimes with 
other more neceſſary things, admonition concern- 
ing thele not unnece ilary. Hooker, 

From this admenition they took only occaſion 
to redouble their fault, and to ſicep again; ly 
that, upon a ſecand and third admonition, they 
had nothing to plead for their unſeaſonable drow- 
ſineſs. South's Sermons. 

Apmoni'TIONER. . / from admonition. | 
A liberal diſpenſer of admonition; a 


general adviſer. A ludicrous term. 

Albcit the admonitioners did ſeem at firſt to 
like no preſcript form of prayer at all, but 
thought it the beſt that their miniſter ſhould al- 
ways be left at liberty to pray as his own diſ- 
eretion did ſerve, their defender, and his aſſoci- 
ates, have fithence propoſed to the world a form 
xs themſelves did like. Hooker. 

Apmo'niTory. adj. [ admonitorius, Lat.] 
That does admoniſh. 

The ſentence of reaſon is either mandatory, 
ſnewing what muſt be done ; or elſe permiſũ ve, 
declaring only what may be done ; or, thirdly, ad- 
monitory, opening what is the moſt convenient 
for us to do. Hooker. 


To ADmo've. v. a. [admoveo, Lat.] To | 
bring one thing to another. Not in uſe. | 


If, unto the powder of loadſtone or iron, we 
admove the north-pule of the loadſtone, the 
wders, or ſmall div iſions, will ere& and con- 
orm themſelves thereto, Brown's Vulgar Er. 
ADMURMURA'TION, . . [admurmuro, 
Lat.] The act of murmuring, or whiſ- 
pering to another. Dig. 
Apo, n. J [from the verb to do, with a 
before it, as the French faire, from 4 
and faire. ] 
1. Trouble; difficulty, | | 
He took Clitophon priſoner, whom, with much 
ado, he keepeth alive; the Helots being villain- 
ouſly cruel. Sidney. 


* 


L 


They moved, and in the end perſuaded, with | 


much ads, the people to bind themſelves by ſo- 
lemn oath. Healer. 
He kept the borders and marches of the pale 
with much ads; he held many parliaments, 
wherein ſundry laws were made. Sir J. Davies. 
With much ads, he partly kept awake; 
Not ſuff ring all his eyes repoſe to take. Dryd. 
2. Buſtle; tumult ; buſineſs : ſometimes 


with the particle about. 
Let's follow, to ſee the end of this ads. 
Sal ſpeare. 
All this ado about Adam's fatherhoud, and 
the greatueſs of its power, helps nothing to eſta- 
bliſh the power of thoſe that govern. Lecce. 
3. It has a light and ludicrous ſenſe, imply- 
ing more tumult and ſhow of buſineſs, 
than the affair is worth : in this ſenſe it 


is of late generally uſed. 

I made no more ado, but took all their ſeven 
points in my target, thus. Sha#ſpeare. 
We'll keep no great ada, —a friend or two 

It may be thought we held him careleſsly, 
Being our k inſman, if we revel much. Shak. 
Come, fays Puſs, without any more ado, tis 


4 


1 
9 


time to go tobteakfaſt; cats don't live 5 7 dia- 
logues. L Eftrange. , 
AvoLlt'scexnce. | n. /. 282 | 
p 
ApoLe'scency. J Lat.] The age ſuc- 


ceeding childhood, and ſuceeded by 
mes more largely, that part of 
ife in which the body has not reach- 
ed ita full perfection. 


He was ſo far from a boy, that he was a man 


born, and at lis full ſtature, if we believe Jo- 


* 


or duty; counſel ; 


| 


þ 
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Apo'rTTOx. n. / 
1. The act of adopting, or takin 


AD 0 


ſephas, who places him in the laſt _— 
and makes him twenty-five years old. Zrown. 

The fons muſt have a tedious time of child- 
hood and adoleſcence, be fore they can either them - 
ſelyes aſſiſt their parents, or encourage them with 
new hopes of poſterity. _ Bentley. 

To ADOPT. v. a. [adepto, Lat. 

t. To take à fon by choice; to make 
him a ſun, who was not ſo by birth, 
Were none of all my father's ſiſters left 3 

Nay, were I of my mother's kin bereft ; 

None by an uncle's or a-grandame's fide, 

Yet I could ſome atzpred heir provide, Dryd. 
2. To place any perſon or thing in a- 

nearer relation, than they have By 

nature, to ſomething elſe. 

Whether adepted to ſome neighb'ring ſtar, 

Thou roll'ſt above us in thy u and'ring race, 

Or, in proceſſion fix d and regular, 
Mov'd with the heav*ns majeſtie pace; 
Or call'd to more celeſtial bliſs , 
Thou tread'ſt, with ſeraphims, the vaſt abyſs. 

T4, Dryden. 

We are ſeldom at caſe from the. ſolicitation of 
our natural or adepted defires; but a conftant 
ſuccefſion of uneaſineſſes, out of that Rock, which 
natural wants, or acquired habits, have heaped 
up, take the will in their turns. Locke, 


Ano'rTEDLY. adv. [| from 1 After 


the manner of ſomething adopted. 
Advptedly, as ſchool-maids change their names, 
By vain, though apt affect ion. Shakeſp. 
Apo'eTtr, n./, [from adopt.] He that 
ives ſome one by choice the rights of a 


on. ' 4 ed 4.56 
[adeptio, Lat.] 
g to one's 
ſelf what is not native, 


2, The ſtate of being adopted, 
My bed ſhall be abuſed, my reputation gnawn 
at; and 1 ſhall not only receive this villanous 


| . 


1 


wrong, but ſtand under the adoption of abomi- 
nable terms, and by him that docs me the wrong. 


She purpos'd, 


Her fon into th' ate of the crown. Shak, 
In every act of our chriſtian worſhip, we are 
taught to call upon him under the endearing 
character of our Father, to remind us of our 
adoption, that we are made heirs of God, and 
joint heirs of Chriſt. Rogers" Sermtns. 
Apo'eT1vE. adi. [ adoptivus, Lat.] 


I, That is adopted by another. 
It is impoſſible an elective monarch ſhould be 
ſo free and ablolute as an hercditary ; no more 
than it is poſſible for a fathgr to have ſo full 


power aud intereſt in an adoptive fon, as in a na- 
Bacon. 


tural. 

2. That does adopt another, 
An adopted ſon cannot cite his adoptive father 
into court, without his leave. life. 

ADORABLE, adj, [ adorable, 7 That 
ought to be adored; worthy of divine 
honours, 

On theſe two, the love of God, and our neigh- 
bour, hang both the law and the prophets, ſays 
the adorable Author of chriſtianity; and the 
apoſtle ſays, the end of the law is charity. Cheyne, 

ADO'RABLENESS, #. /. [from adorable.] 
The quality of being adorable ; worthi- 
neſs of divine honours, 

ADo'rtABLY. adv, [from adorable.] In 
a manner worthy of adoration. 

ADORA'TLION. n. /. [ adoratio, Lat.] 

1. The external homage paid to the di- 
vinity, diſtin from mental reverence. 

Solemn and ſerviceable worſhip we name, for 
diſtinction ſake, whatſoever belongeth to the 
church, or publick ſociety, of God, by way of 
external adoration, Hooker. 


* 


Shakſpeare. | 


When ſhe had fitted you with her craft, to work | 


| 


, 


1 


— 


AD O 


It is poſſible to ſuppoſe, that thoſe who helieve 
a ſupreme excellent Being, may yet give him nv 
external adoration at all. Stilling fler. 
2. Homage paid to perſons in high: place 
or eſleem. | 5 
O ceremony, ſhew me but thy worth: 
What is thy toll, O advration/ we? dy 
Art thou nought elſe but place, degree, and form, 
Creating awe and fear in other men ? : 
Wherein thou art leſs happy, being fear'd, 
Than they in fearing. $4 7 
What drink'ſt thou oft, infteadof homage ſweet, 
But poiſon'd flattery ? Shakſpeare. 


To ADO RE. v. 4. [ adoro, Lat.] 
1. To bby: with external homage ; to 


pay divine honours, 
The mountain nymphs and Themis they adorc, 
And frum her oracles relief implore. D's len 
2. It is uſed, popularly, to denote a high 
degree of reverence or regard ; to reve- 
rence ; to honour ; to love. 
The people appear adoring their prince, and 
their prince adoring God, Tatter 
Make futue times thy equal act adore, 
And be what brave Oreſtes was before, Pope. 
ADo'REMENT. 7. /. [from Nett! Ado- 
ration; worſhip : a word ſcarcely uſed. 
The prieſts of elder times deluded their appre- 
henſions with ſoothſaying, and ſuch. "oblique 
idolatries, and won their credulitics to the literal 


and downright adorement of cats, lizards, and 
bectles. Brown's Vulgar Error. 


AponRER. n. /. [from adore.] 
1. He that adores; a worſhipper : a term 
nerally uſed in a low ſenſe, as by 


[Nix or admirers. | 
Being ſo far provoked as I was in France, [ 

would abate her nothing; though I profcſs my- 

ſelf her adorer, not her friend. Shat ſprare, 
Whilſt as th' approaching pageant docs appcar, 

And echoing crowds ſpeak mighty Venus ucar; 

I, her adorer, too devoutly ſtand 

Faſt on the utmoſt margin of the land. Pri». 


A worſhipper: in a ſerious ſenſe. 

He was ſo ſevere an adorer of truth, as not t 
diſſemble; or to ſuffer any man to think that he 
' would do any thing, which he reſolved not to do. 
| | Clarend:». 
To ADO'RN. v. a. [adorno, Lat.] 

1. To dreſs; to deck the perſon with or- 


naments. | 
He hath clothed me with the garments of ſal- 
vation, he hath covered me with the robe of 
righteouſneſs, as u bridegroom decketh himſelt 
with ornaments, and as a bride adorneth bericit 
with her jewels. Ijaiah, 
Yet 'tis not to adorn and gild each part, 
That ſhews more coſt than art; 
Jewels at noſe and lips bat ill appear. 
2. To ſet out any place or thing with de- 
corations. 
A gallery adorned with the pictures or ſtatues 
of the invention of things uſeful to human life. 
| Conley. 
egance 


| 
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Cowley, 


q 


| 4. To id oritcry or of 


of language. 

This will ſupply men's tongues with many 
new things, to be named, adorned, and delcribei, 
in their diſcourſe. Sprat, 

Thouſands there are in darker fame that dwell, 
Whoſe names ſome nobler poem (Fall arr; 


For, tho* unknown to me, they ſure fought well. 
Dry.en. 


Apo. ach. [from the verb. ] Adorned; 
decorated: a word peculiar to Milton. 


She'll to realities yield all her ſhows, _ 
Made ſo adorn for thy delight the more, Milton. 


Ano RM ENT. 2. /. [from adorn.) Or 
nament; embelliſhment ; elegance. Not 
in uſes | 


1 


ADV 


This attribute was not given to the earth, 
-while it was cunfuſ:dz nor to the heavens, be- 
fore they had motion and adermment, Raleigh. 

She held the very garment of Poſthumus in 
more reſpe& than my nut le and natural perſon, 
together with the adorament of my qualities. 

Shaiſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ano'wn. adv. [from à and den.] 
Down; on the ground. 

Thrice did ſhe fink adown in deadly ſound, 

And thrice he her reviv*d with buſy pain, Fairy . 
Apo'wn. prep, Downs toward the 
ground; from a higher ſituation toward 
a lower. 

In this remembrance Emily ere day 
Aroſc, and dreſs'd herſelf in rich array; 

Freſh as the month, and as the morning fair, 
Adown her ſhoulders fell her length of hair. Dryd. 
Avxe'aD. adv. [from à and dread; as, 


afide, athirſt, aſleep.) In a ſtate of fear; 

righted; terrifſied. Obſolete. 

And thinking to make all men adread to ſuch 
a one an enemy, who would not ſpare, nor fear 
to kill, ſo great a prince. Sidney, 

Apr1'FT. adv. [from à and drift, from 
drive.] Floating at random, as any im- 
pulſe may drive. 

Then ſhall this mount 

Of Paradiſe, by might of waves, be mov'd 
Out of his place, puſh'd by the horned flood; 
With all his verdure ſpoil'd, and trees adrift 
Down the great river, to the opening gulf, 

And there take root. Milton, 

It ſeem'd a corps adrift to diſtant fight ; 

But at a diſtance who could judge aright ? Dryg. 

The cuſtom of frequent reflection will keep 
their minds from running adrift, and call their 
thoughts home from uſeleſs unattentive roving. 

Locke on Education. 

ADRO'IT. adj. [ French.] Dexterous ; 
act ive; ſkilful. 

An adroit ſtout fellow would ſometimes de- 
ſtroy a whole family, with juſtice apparently 
azainſt him the whole time. Ferv., Don Quix. 

ADRoO'ITNESS. . /. [from adroit.] Dex- 
terity; readineſs; activity. Neither 
this word, nor adroit, ſeem yet com- 
pletely naturalized. | 

Avgy'. adv. [from à and dry.] Athirſt; 
thirſty ; in want of drink. 

He never told any of them that he was his hum- 
ble ſervant, but his well-wiſher; and would rather 
be thought a malecontent, than drink the king's 
health when he was not adry. Spectater. 

ApsciTi'Tious. adj, [ adſcititius, Lat.] 
That is taken in to complete ſomething 
elſe, though originally extrinſick; ſup- 
plemental ; additional. 

AbsrRICTION. n. /. L adſtrictio, Lat.] The 
act of binding together; and applied, 
generally, to medicaments and applica- 
tions, which have the power of making 
the part contract. 


1 ADVA'NCE. v. a. [avancer, Fr.] 


I. To bring forward, in the local ſenſe. 
Now morn, her roſy ſteps in th' eaſtern clime 

Advancing, ſow'd the earth with orient pearl. 
Milton. 
2. To raiſe to preferment ; to aggrandize. 
He hath been ever conſtant in his courſe of 
advancing me; from a private gentlewoman he 
made me a marchioncls, and from a marchioneſs 
a queen; and now he intends to crown my in- 
nocency with the glory of martyrdem, Bacon. 
The declaration of the greatneſs of Mordecai, 
whereunto the king advanced him. Ejther. 
3- To improve. 
What laws can be adviſed more proper and 
effectual to advance the nature of man to ,its 
higheſt perfection, than theſe precepts of chriſti- 


as 


| ADV 
4. To heighten ; to grace; to give luſtre 
to. | 
As the calling digniſies the man, ſo the man 
much mote advances his calling. As a garment, 


thought it warms the body, has a return with an 
advantage, being much more warmed by it. South, 


5. To forward ; to accelerate. 

Tneſe three laſt were flower than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itſelf, and this culture did ra- 
ther retard than advance. Bacon, 

6. To propoſe ; to offer to the publick ; 
to bring to view or notice. 
Phedon I hight, quoth he, and do advance 
My ancefiry from famous Coradin. Fairy Queen. 
I dare not advance my opinion againit the 
judgment of ſo great an author; but I think 
it fair to leave the decifion to the publick. Dryd, 
Some ne'er advance a judgment of their own, 
But catch the ſpreading notion of the town, Pope. 
176 ADva'NCE. v. n. 
1. To come forward. 

At this the youth, whoſe vent'rous ſoul 
No fears of magick art controul, 
Advanc*d in open ſight. 

2. To make improvement. 

They who would advance in knowledge, and 
not deceive and ſwell themſelves with a little ar- 
ticulated air, ſhould not take words for real en- 
tities in nature, till they can frarae clear and 
diſtin& ideas of thoſe entities, Locke, 


ADv a'NCE. n. /. [from To advance.] 
1. The act of coming forward. 

All the foot were put into Abington, with a 
reſolution ro quit, or defend, the town, accurd- 
ing to the manner of the enemy's advance ta- 
wards it. Clarendon, 

So, like the ſun's advance, your titles ſhow ; 
Which, as he riſes, does the warmer grow. Waller. 

2. A tendency to come forward to meet 
a lover; an act of invitation. 

In vain are all the practis'd wiles, 
In vain thoſe eyes would love impart; 

Not all th' a:{wances, all the ſmiles, 
Can move one unrelenting heart. 

| His genius was below 
The kill of evr'y common heau ; 
Who, though he cannot ſpell, is wiſe 
Enough to read a lady's eyes; 
And will each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance. Swift, 

He has deſctibed the unworthy paſſion of the 
goddeſs Calypſo, and the indecent advances ſhe 
made to detain him from his own country. Pope. 

That prince applied himſelf firſt to the church 
of England, and upon their refuſal to fall in with 
his meaſures, made the like advances to the diſ- 
fentery. Swifr. 

3. Gradual progreſſion; riſe from one 
point to another. 

Our Saviour raiſed the ruler's daughter, the 
widow's fon, and Lazarus; the firſt of theſe, 
when the had juit expired; the ſecond, as he was 
carried to the grave on his bier; and the third, 

after he had been ſome time buried. And having, 
by theſe gradual edvarnces, manifeſted his divine 
power, he at laſt exerted the higheſt and moſt 
glorious degree of it; and raiſed himſelf alſo by 
his own all-quickening virtue, and according to 
his own expreſs prediction. Atterbury, 

Men of ſtudy and thought, that reaſon right, 
and are lovers pf truth, do make no great ad- 
vances in their di ſcoveries of it, Locke 


4. Improvement; progreſs toward per- 
fection. | 
The principle and object of the greateſt im- 
portance in the world to the good of mankind, 
and for the advance and perfecting of human 
nature, _ 
Apva'NCEMENT. n. /. [avancement, Fr.] 
1. The act of coming forward. 
This refinement makes daily advancements, 


and I hope, in time, will raiſe our language to 
the utmoſt perfection. Swift, 


Parnel. 


Walſh. 


anity ? Tillotſon, 
Vol. I. of | 


AD v 
2. The ſtate of being advanced; prefer- 


ment. 
The Percies of the north, 
Finding his uſurpation moſt unjuſt, | 
Endeavour'd my ad4vancemerit tothe throne. Shak/, 
3. The act of advancing another. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advantement, Shakſpcave, 
4. Improvement ; promotion. to a higher 
tate of excellence. ; 
Nor can we conceive it unwelcome unto thoſe 
worthies, who endeavour the advancement of 


learning. Brown's Filgar Errours, 
5. Settlement on a wife, This ſenſe is 
now diſuſed, 


The jointure or advancement of the lady, was 

the third part of the principality of Wales. Bacon. 

Avpva'xcrR. n. / [from advance.] He 

that advances any thing; a promoter 
forwarder. | 

| Soon after the death of a great officer, whe 

was judged no advancer of the king's matters, 

the king ſaid to his ſolicitor, Tell me truly, what 

ſay you of your couſin that is gone? Bacon. 

The reporters are greater adtuancers of defa- 
matory deſigns, than the very firſt contrivers. 

Government of the Tongue, 
ADVANTAGE. =. ſ. [ avantage, Fr.] 
1. Superiority: often with of or over 
before a perſon. | 

In the practical prudence of managing ſuch 
gifts, the laity may have ſome advantage aver 
the clergy ; whole expericnce is, and ought to 
be, leſs of this world than the other, Spret, 

All other ſorts and ſes of men would evi- 
dently have the adrrantage of us, and a much 
ſurer title to happineſs than we. Atterbury, 

2. Superiority gained by ſtratagem, or 
unlawful means. 

The common law hath left them this benefit, 
whereof they make advantage, and wreſt it to 
their bad purpoſes, Spenſer's State of Ireland, 

But ſpecially he took advantege of the night 
for ſuch privy attempts, inſomuch that the bruit 
of his manlineſs was ſpread every where. 2 Mace, 

Great malice, backed with a great intereſt ; 
yet can have no advantage of a man, but from 
his own expectations of ſomething that is with- 
out him. — South's Sermons. 

As ſoon as he was got to Sicily, they ſcnt 
for him back; deſigning to take adventage, and 
proſecute him in the abſence of his friends. S wife, 

3. Opportunity; convenience. | 

Give me advantage of ſome brief diſcourſe 


— 


Wita Deſdemona alone. Shatjpeare, 
4. Favoural*.e circumſtances, 
Like jewels to advantage ſet, 
Her beauty by the ſhade does get. Waller. 


A face, which is over-fluſhed, appears to a4- 
vantage in the dceepert ſcarlet; and the darkeſt 
complexion is not a little alleviated by a black 
hood. Addiſon. 

True wit is nature to advantage dreſs'e, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſs'd. 


Pope. 


5. Superiour excellence, | 
A man born with ſuch advantage of conſti- 
tution, that it adulteiates not the images of his 
mind. Glarwilie, 

6. Gain; profit. 
For thou ſaidſt, what adrantage will it be 


unto thee, and what profit ſhall I have, if I be 
cleanſed from my fin ? ob, 


Certain it is, that advantage now fits in the 
room of conſcience, and fteers all. Sruth, 


7. Overplus; ſomething more than the 
mere lawful gain. 
We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſi 
There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love. 
Shakſpeare, 
You ſaid, you neither lend nor borrow 
Upon adravtage. Si at/peare, 


| 


ADV 
8. Preponderation on one ſide of the com- 


pariſon, | 

Much more ſhould the conſideration of this 
pattern arm us with patience againſt ordinary 
calamities; eſpecially if we conſider his example 
with this advantage, that though his ſufferings 
were wholly undeſerved, and not for himſelf but 
for us, yet he bore them patiently. Tillotſon, 

To Apva'NTAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To benefit. 


Convey what I ſet down to my lady : it ſhall 
_ advantage more than ever the bearing of letter 
did. 8 Shakſpeare. 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way, 
'- Rather more honour left, and more eſteem ; 
Me nought advantag*d, miſſing what I aim'd, 
Milton. 
The great buſineſs of the ſenſes being to make 
us take notice. of what hurts or advantages the 
body, it is wiſely ordered by nature, that pain 
ſhould accompany the reception of ſeveral uns 
ocke, 
We ſhould have purſued fome other way, 
more effectual, for diſtreſſing the common ene- | 
my, and advantaging ourſelves. Swift, 
o promote ; to bring forward ; to gain 
ground to. | 
The Stoics that opinioned the ſouls of wiſe 
men dwelt about the moon, and thoſe of fools 
wandered about the earth, advantaged the con- 
ceit of this effect. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To ennoble it with the ſpirit that inſpires the 
Royal Society, were to advantage it in one of 
| the beſt capacities in which it is improveable. 
. Glarnville's Scepfis Scientiſica. 


ApvAa'NTAGEABLE. adj. [from advan- 


tage.] Profitable ; convenient ; gainful. 
As it is advantageable to a phyſician to be 
called to the cure of declining diſeaſe, ſo it is 
for a commander to ſuppreſs a ſedition which 
_has paſſed the height. Sir J. Hayward. 
Apva'xTAGED. adj. [ from To advantage. 
Poſſeſſed of advantages; commodiouſſy 
ſituate or diſpoſed, 
In the moft advantaged tempers, this diſpo- 
fition is but comparative; whereas the moſt of 


men labour under diſadvantages, which nothing 
can rid them of, Glanville. 

ADva'NTAGE-GROUND. n. /. Ground that 
gives ſuperiority, and opportunities of 
annoyance or reſiſtance, 

This excellent man, who ſtood not upon the 
advantage-ground before, from the time of his 
promotion to the archbiſhoprick, provoked or 
underwent the envy, and reproach, and malice, 
of men of all qualities and conditions, who 
agreed in nothing elſe, Clarendon, 


ADvanTA'GEOUs. adj, [ advantageux, Fr.] 


1. Of advantage; profitable; uſeful ; op- 


portune; convenient. 

The time of ſickneſs, or affliction, is, like 
the cool of the day to Adam, a ſeaſon of pecu- 
liar propriety for the voice of God to be heard; 
and may be improved into a very advantageous 
epportunity of begettivg or increaſing ſpiritual 
life. Hammond. 
| Here perhaps. 

Some advantageous act may be achiev'd 
By ſudden onſet, either with hell- fire 
To waſte his whole creation; or poſſeſs 
All as our own. 

2. It is uſed with relation to perſons, and 


followed by 0. 

Since every painter paints himſelf in his own 
works, tis advantageous to him to know himſelf, 
to the end that he may cultivate thoſe talents 
which make his genius. Dryden. 


ADvanTa'GeouSLY. adv. [from advan- | 


tageour.] Conveniently ; opportunely ;: 
profitably, 

It was advantagecuſly fituated, there being an 
eaſy paſfage from it to India, by fea Arbus]. 


| 


Milton. | 


* , 


ADV 


ApvanTaA'GtousNEss. . /. [from ad. 
vantageous. ] Quality of being advan- 
tageous; profitableneſs; uſefulneſs ; con- 
venience. 

The laſt property, which qualifies God for 
the fitteſt objoct of our love, is the advanta- 


eonſneſs of his to us, both in the preſent and the 
| CA life. Boyle's Seraphic Love. 


To ADVE'NE. v. n. [advenio, Lat.] To 
accede to ſomething ; to become part 
of AY elſe, without being eſſen- 
tial; to be ſuperadded. 

A cauſe conſidered in judicature, is tiled an 
accidental cauſe ; and the accidental of any act, 
is laid to be whatever advenes to the act itſelf al- 
ready ſubſtantiated. Avliffe's Parergon, 

Apve'NiENT. adj. [adveniens, Lat. ] Ad- 
vening ; coming from outward cauſes ; 
ſuperadded. 

Being thus divided frum truth in themſelves, 
tley are yet fartier removed by advenient de- 
ception ; for they are daily mocked into errout 
by ſubtler deviſers. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

If to ſuppoſe the ſoul a diſtinct ſubſtance from 
the body, and extrinfically advenient, be a great 
error in philoſophy, almoſt all the world hath 
been miſtaken, Glarville's Vanity of Dogmatiſm. 


A'pvenT. n. , from adventus ; that is, 
adventus Redemptorit.] The name of 
one of the holy ſeaſons, ſignifying the 
coming ; that is, the coming of our Savi- 
our; which is made the fabjeR of our” 
devotion during the four weeks before 
Chriſtmas, Common Prayer. 

Apve'NTINE. adj. [from advenio, adven- 
tum. ] Adventit:ous ; that is extrinſically 
added; that comes from outward cauſes : 


a word ſcarcely in uſe. - 

As for the peregrine heat, it is thus far true, 
that if the proportion of the adtentine heat be 
greatly predominant to the natural heat and ſpi- 
rits of the body, it tendeth to diſſolution or no- 
table alteration, Bacon. 


- 


That does advene ; accidental; ſuper- 
venient; extrinſically added, nat eſſen- 


tially inherent. 

Diſeaſes of continuance get an adventitions 
ſtrength from cuſtom, ' beſides their material 
cauſe from the humours. Bacon. 

Though we may call che obvious colours na- 
tural, and the others adventitious; yet ſuch 
changes of colours, from whatſoever cauſe they 
proceed, may be properly taken in. Boyle. 

If his blood boil, and th' adventitious fire 
Rais'd by high meats, and higher wines, require 
To temper and allay the burning heat; 

Waters are brought, which by decoction get 
New coolneſs. Dryden. 

In the gem-kind, of all the many forts 
reckoned up by lapidaries, there are not above 
three or four that are original; their diverſities, 
as to luſtre, colour, and hardneſs, arifing from 

- the different admixture of other adventitions mi- 
neral matter, Woodward. 


AnDve'NTIvE. n. f. [from advenio, Lat.] 
The thing or perſon that comes from 
without. Not in uſe. 

Tint the natives be not ſo many, but that 
there may be elbow-room enough for them, and 
for the adventives alſo. Bacon, 

ADve'NTUAL. adj. [from advent.) Re- 


lating to the ſeaſon of advent. 
I do alſo. daily uſe one other collect; as, 


paſchal, or pentecoſtal, for their proper ſeaſons. 
Biſhop Saunderſon. 
ADVENTURE. =. /. [French.] 


1. An accident ; a chance; a hazard; an 
event of which we have no direction. 


ADVENT!1'T10US. adj. [ adventitius, Lat.] 


namely, the collects adventual, quadragefimal, | 


t 
2. [In this ſenſe is uſed the phraſe, at all 


1 


7 


| 


ADV 


The general ſummoned three caſtles; one 
deſperate of ſuccour, and not defirous to diſpute 
the defence, preſently yielded; but two ſtood 
upon their adventure, Hayward. 


adventures; d Padventure, Fr.] By 
chance; without any rational ſcheme. 
Blows flew at all adventures, wounds and 
deaths given and taken unexpected; many ſcarce 
knowing their enemies from their friends. Hayw. 
Where the mind docs not perceive probable 
connection, there men's opinions are the effects 
of chance and hazard, of a mind floating at ef! 
adventures, without choice and without diiec- 
tion, Locke, 
3+ The occaſion of caſual events; an en- 
terpriſe in which ſomething mult be left 


to hazard. 
For I muſt love, and am reſolv'd to try 
My fate, or, failing in th' adventure dic. Dryd. 
4+ This noun, with all its derivatives, is 
frequently written without ad; as, ven- 
ture, Venturous. 
To ADVE'NTURE. v. n. [ adventure, Fr.] 


To try the chance; to dare. | 
Be not angry, 
Moſt mighty princeſs, that I have adventur'd 
Fo try your taking of a falſe report. Shalf. 
The tender and delicate woman among you, 
which would not adventure to ſet the ſole of her 
foot upon the ground, for delicateneſs and ten- 
derneſs. . Deuteronomy, 
To ADVE'NTURE. v. a. To put into the 


power of chance. 

For my father fought for you, and adventured 
his life for, and delivered you out of the hand of 
Midian. Judges. 

It is often uſed with the reciprocal 
pronoun ; as, he adventured himſelf. 

ADveE'NTURER. #. / [ adventurier, Fr.] 

He that ſeeks occaſions of hazard ; he 


that puts himſelf in the hands of chance. 
He is a great adventrurer, ſaid he, 
That hath his ſword through hard affay foregone, 
Spenſer, 
The kings of England did not make the con- 
queſt of Ireland; it was begun by particular ad- 
ver turers, and other voluntaries, who came to 
ſeck their fortunes, Sir J. Davies. 
He intended to hazard his own action, that 
ſo the more eaſily he might win adventurer: 
who elſe were like to be leſs forward, Raleigh, 
Had it not been for the Britiſh, which the 
late wars drew over, and adventurers or ſoldiers 
ſeated here, Ireland had, by the laſt war, and 
plague, been left deſtitute. Temple, 
Their wealthy trade from pirate's rapine free, 
Our merchants ſhall no more advent” rers be. 
Dryden. 
Apve'NTURESOME. adj. [ from adventure. 
The ſame with adventurous e a low woid, 
ſcarcely uſed in writing. | 
Apve'NTURESOMENESS, n. / [from ad. 
ventureſome.] The quality of being ad- 
ventureſome. Didd. 
ADVE'NTUROUS. adj. Lad ventureux, Fr.] 
1. Inclined to adventures; bold; daring ; 


courageous : applied to perſons. 
At land and ſea, in many a doubtful fight, 
Was never known a more advent rous knight; 
Who oftner drew his ſword, and always for the 
right, Dryden. 
2. Full of hazard; requiring courage; 
dangerous: applied to things. 
But I've already troubled you too long, 
Nor dare attempt a more advent'rous ſong. 
My humble verſe demands a ſofter theme; 
A painted meadow, or a purling ſtream. 44: 
ADve'NTUROUSLY: adv. | from adventu- 
rous.] After an adventurous manner; 


boldly ; daringly. 


- 


A'DVERB. . 


ADV 


They are both hanged; and fo wauld this be, 
if he durit cal any thing adventuroufl « Shat/. 
y [ adverbium, Lat.) A 
word joined to a verb or adjective, and 
ſolely applied to the uſe of qualifying 
and reſtraining the latitude of their ſig- 
nification, by the intimation of ſome 
circumſtance thereof; as of quality, man- 
ner, degree. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Thus we ſay, he rpns ſeiſily ; the 
bird flies t; he lives virtuouſly. 


 Anve'r BAL. adj. [ adverbialis, Lat.] That 


has the quality or ſtructure of an adverb. 


 Apve'sBLALLY. adv. [ adverbialiter, Lat.] 
Like an adverb ; in the manner of an 


adverb. 

[ ſhoutd think aH was joined adverbially with 
tremit, did Virgil make uſe of ſo equivocal a 
ſyntax. | 

ADve'rRSABLE. adj. [from adver/e.] Con- 
trary to; oppolite to. Did. 


ADVERSARIA. n. ,. Lat. A book, as 


it ſhould ſeem, in which debtor and cre- 
ditor were ſet in oppoſition. ] A com- 
mon- place; a book to note in. 


Theſe parchments are ſuppoſed to have been 
St. Paul's adverſaria. Bulls Sermons, 
A'DVERSARY. n. /. [ adverſaire, Fr. adver- 
ſarius, Lat.] An opponent ; antagonilt ; 
enemy : generally applied to thoſe that 
have verbal or judicial quarrels, as con- 
trovertiſts or litigants; ſometimes to an 
opponent in ſingle combat. It may 
ſometiraes imply an open profeſſion of 
enmity z as we ſay, a ſecret enemy is 
worſe than an open adverſary. 
Yet am I noble, as the adverſary 
I come to cope. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
Thoſe rites and ceremonies of the church, 
therefore, which were the ſelf-ſame now that 
they were when holy and virtuous men main- 
tained them againſt profane and deriding adver- 
ſaries, her own children have in derifion. Hooker, 
Mean while th' adverſary of God and man, 
Satan, with thoughts inflam'd, of higheſt deſign, 
Puts on ſwift wings. Milton. 
An adverſary makes a ſtricter ſearch into us, 
and diſcovers every flaw and imperſection in our 
tempers. A friend exaggerates a man's virtues; 
an enemy inflames his crimes. Addiſon, 

Apve'RSATIVE. adj. | adverſativus, Lat.] 
A term of grammar, applied to a word 
which makes ſome oppoſition or variety, 
as in this ſentence : This diamond -is 
orient, but it is rough. But is an adver- 
ative conjunction. 

A'dverSE. adj. [ adverſus, Lat. In proſe 
it has now the accent on the firſt ſyl- 
lable; in verſe it is accented on the 
firſt by Sha#kſpeare ; on either, indiffe- 
rently, by Milton; on the laſt, by 
Dryden; on the firſt, by Ro/common. ] 

1. Acting witz congrary directions, as 
two bodies in colliſion. 

Was I for this nigh wreckt upon the ſea, 
And twice, by adverſe winds, from England's 
bank 
Drove back again unto my native clime? Shaft /. 
As when two polar winds, blowing adverſe, 
Upon the Cronian ſea together drive 
Mountains of ice. Milton. 
With adverſe blaſt upturns them from tlie ſouth, 
Notus and Afer, 
A cloud of ſmoke envelopes either hoſt, 
And all at once the combatants are loſt ; 
Darkling they join advetſe, and ſhock unſeen, 
Courters with courſers zuitling, men with men. 


Dryden, 


Addiſon. | 


Milton, 


Aa 


| 


ADW 


2. Figuratively, contrary to the wiſh or 
defire ; thence, calamitous; afflictive; 
pernicious. It is oppoſed to proſperous. 

What if he hath decreed, that I ſhall firſt 
Be try d in humble fate, and things adverſe ; 
By tribulations, injuries, inſults, : 
Contempts, and ſcurns, and ſnares, and violence. 
Milton, 
Some the prevailing malice of the great, 
Unhappy men! or —_— fate, 
Sunk deep into the gulphs of an afflicted fate, 
Roſcommon. 


3. Perſonally opponent ; that counteracts 
another, or conteſis any thing. | 
Well, ſhe ſaw her father was grown her adverſe 
party; and yet her fortune ſuch, as the muſt fa- 
vour her rivals, Sidney. 
A'DvERSELY. adv. from adverſe.] In an 
adverſe manner; oppoſitely ; unfortu- 
nately. 

What 1 think, I utter, and ſpend my malice 
in my breath. If the drink you give me touch 
my palate 2dverſely, I make a crooked face at it. 

Shakſpeare. 


Apve'rsITY. n./. bare, Fr. afflic- 
tion, calamity; that is, oppoſition to 
our wiſhes. ] 

t. The cauſe of our ſorrow; affliction; 


misfortune. In this ſenie it may have 
a rome. 
et me embrace theſe ſour adverſities, 


For wiſe men ſay, it is the wiſeſt courſe, Shatſp. 
2. The ſtate of unhappineſs ; miſery. 


Concerning deliverance itſelf from all adrer- 
ſity, we uſe not to ſay men are in adver/ity, 
whenſoever they feel any ſmall hinderance of 
their welfare in this world, but when ſome no- 
table affliction or croſs, ſume great calamity or 
trouble, befalleth them. Hooker, 

Sweet are the uſes of adverſity, 

Which like the toad, ugly and venomous, 
Wears yet a precious jewel in his head, Shakſp, 

A remembrance of the good uſc he had made 
of proſperity, contributed to ſupport his mind 
under the heavy weight of adver/izy, which then 
lay upon him. Atterbury. 


To ADVERT. v. n. [adverto, Lat.] 
To attend to; to regard; to obſerve : 


with the particle o before the object of 


regard. 

The mind of man being not capable at once to 
advert to more than one thing, a particular view 
and examination of ſuch an innumerable num- 
ber of vaſt bodies, will afford matter of admi- 
ration. Ray on the Creation. 

Now ts the univerſal whole advert ; 

The earth regard as of that whole a part? 

In which wide frame more noble worlds abound; 

Witneſs, ye glorious orbs, which hang around. 
Blackmere. 
We ſometimes ſay, To advert the mind to 

an object. 

Avve'RTENCE. 7 2. /. [ from advert. ] At- 
ADve'RTENCY. \ tention; regard; con- 
ſideration; heœedfulneſs. | 

Chriſtianity may make Archimedes his chal- 
lenge ; give it but where it may ſet its foot, al- 
low but a ſober advertence to its propoſals, and 
it will move the whole world. Decay of Piety. 

Too much advertency is not your talent; or 
elſe you had fied from that text, as from a rock. 

Swift, 
Apve'wrenT. adj. [from advert.) At- 
tentive ; vigilant ; heedful. | 

This requires choice parts, great attention of 
mind, ſequeſtration from the importunity of ſe- 
cular employments, and a long advertent and 
deliberate connexing of conſequents. Hale. 


To ADVERTLISE. v. a. [ advertir, Fr. 


| 


] 


ADV 
the laſt: ſyllable; but appears to have 
been — accented on the ſecond.] 


1. To inform another; to give intelli- 
ce: with an accuſative of the perſon 


informed, 
The biſhop did require a reſpite, 
Wherein he might the king his lord advertiſe, : 
Whether our daughter were legitimate. Shatkſp. 
As I by friends am well advertiſed, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 
Shakſpeare, 
The king was not ſo ſhallow, nor ſo ill ad- 
wvertiſed, as not to perceive the intention of the 
French king. Bacon, 
I nope ye will advertiſe me fairly of what they 
diſlike, Digby. 
2. To inform; to give notice: with of 
before the ſubject of information. 
Ferhates, underſtanding that Soly man expect- 
ed more aſſured advertiſement, unto the other 
Baſſas declared the death of the emperor; f 
which they advertiſed Soly man, firming thoſe 
letters with all their hands and ſeals. Knolls, 
They were to advertiſe the chief hero of the 
diſtreſſes of his ſubjects, occaſioned by his ab- 
ſence. Dryden, 


3. To give notice of any thing, by means 
of an advertiſement in the publick prints; 
as, he advertiſed his lofs. 


ADVERTISEMENT, or ADVE'R T1SE« 
MENT. n. /. [ advertiſement, Fr.] 
1. Inſtruction ; admomition. 
— Tis all men's office to ſpeak patience 
To thoſe that wring under the load of ſorrow; 
But no man's virtue nor ſufficiency, 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure 
The like himſelf: therefore give me no counſel; 
My griefs are louder than advertiſement. Shakſp. 
Cyrus was once minded to have put Crœſus 
to death; but hearing him report the adverriſe- 
ment of Solon, he ſpared his life. Abbot, 
2. Intelligence; information. | 
Then, as a cunning prince that uſeth ſpies, 
If they return no news, doth nothing know ; 
But if they make advertiſement of lies, 
The prince 's counſel all awry do go. Sir F. Dat uer. 
He had received advertiſement, that the party 
which was ſent for his relief, had received ſome 
bruſh, which would much retard their march. 


| Clarendon, 


The drum and trumpet, by their ſeveral 
ſounds, ſerve for many kinds of advertiſements 
in military affairs: the bells ſerve to proclaim a 
ſcare- fire; and, in ſome places, water-breaches; 
the departure of a man, woman, or child; time 
of divine ſervice; the hour of the day; day of 
the month, Helder, 

3. Notice of any thing publiſhed in a paper 
of intelligence. 

ADVERTI'SER. n. /. [ advertiſeur, Fr.] 

1. He that gives intelligence or informa- 
tion. 

2. The paper in which advertiſements are 
publiſhed, 

ADVERT1'SING, or ADVE'RTISING. part. 
adj. { from advertiſc.] Active in giving 
intelligence; monitory. Not in uſe. 

As I was then 
Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs, 
Not changing heart with habit, I am fill 
Attornied at your ſervice. Shatſprare, 

To ADve'SPERATE. v. n. [adveſpero, Lat.] 
To draw toward evening. Die, 

ApvJ'ce. n. /. [ avis, advis, Fr. from ad- 
viſe, low Latin. ] | 

1. Counſel; inſtruction: except that in- 
ſtruction implies ſuperiority, and advice 


It is now ſpoken with the accent upon 


| may be given by equals or inferiours. 
F 2 
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Break we our watch up, and, by my advice, 
Let us impart what we have ſeen to-night 
Unto young Hamlet, Shakſpeare, 
O troubled, weak, and coward, as thou art! 
Without thy poor advice, the lab'ring heart 


To wor ſe extremes with ſwifter ſteps would run; 


Not ſav'd by virtue, yet by vice undone, Prior. 
2. Reflection; prudent conſideration z as, 


he always acts with good advice. 
What he hath won, that he lath fortified ; 


* + $0 dot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos'd, 


uch temperate order, in fo fierce a courſe, 
Doth want example. Shakſpeare. 


3. Conſultation ; deliberation : with the 


particle with. 
Great princes, taking ad ice with workmen, 
with no leſs coſt, ſet their things together. Bacon. 
4. Intelligence; as, the merchants receiv- 
ed advice of their loſs. This ſenſe is 
— ſomewhat low, and chiefly commercial. 
Anv1'ce-noart. n.f. A veſſel employed to 
bring intelligence. 
Apvrs ABLE. adj. [ from adviſe.] Prudent; 
fit to be adviſed. 

Some judge it adviſable for a man to account 
with his heart every day, and this, no doubt, 
is the beſt and ſureſt courſe ; for ſtill the oftner, 
the better. South's Sermons. 

It is not adviſable toreward, wheie men have 
the tenderneſs nut to puniſh, L' Eftrange. 

Anv1'SABLENESS. u. /. [from adwi/able.] 
The quality of being adviſable, or fit; 
fitneſs; propriety. 

To ADVISE. v. a. [adviſer, Fr.] 

1. To counſel : with the particle to before 

the thing adviſed. 


If you du ſtir abroad, go arm' d. 
—— - Arm*d, brother! 
Brother, I adviſe you to the beſt, Shakſp. 

I would adviſe all gentlemen ts learn mer- 
chants accounts, and not to think it a {kill that 
belongs not to them. | Locke. 

When I conſider the ſcruples and cautions I 
here lay in your way, methinks it looks as if I 
adviſed you to ſomething which I would have 
offered at, but in effe& not done. 


make acquainted with any thing : often 
with. the particle of before the thing 
told. 
You were advis'd, his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds and ſcars; and that his forward ſpirit 
Would lift him where moſt trade of danger rang'd. 
Shakſpeare. 
Such diſcourſe bring on, 
As may adviſe him of his happy ſtate; 
Happineſs in his pow'r, left free to will. 
Paradiſe Loft. 
A poſting meſſenger, diſpatch'd from hence, 
Of this fair troop advis'd ther aged prince. Dryd. 
75 ADv1'SE. v. u. 
1. To conſult: with the particle l be- 


fore the perſon conſulted; as, he advi/ed | 


with his companions. 
2. To conſider ;. to deliberate. 
| Adviſe if this be worth. 
Attempting, . or-to fit in darkneſs here, 
Hatching vain empires. | Paradiſe Loft. 
Abpvl's ED. part. adj, [from adviſe.] 
1. Acting with- deliberation and deſign ; 


prudent ;. wiſe. 

Let his travel appear rather in his diſcourſe, 
than in his apparel or geſture; and, in his diſ- 
courſe, let him be rather adviſed in his anſwers, 
than forward to tell ſtories, Bacon's Eſſays. 

Th' almighty Father, where he fits 
Shrin'd in his ſanctuary of heav'n ſecure, 
Conſulting on the ſum of things foreſeen, . 
This tumult, and permittedall, advis'd. Par. Loft. 


2. Performed with deliberation ;. done on 
purpoſe ; acted with deſign, | 
5 


'» Our . , Locke. 
2. To give information; to inform; to | 


| 


1 


| 


* 
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By that which we work naturally, as when 
we breathe, ſleep, and move, we ſet forth the 
glory of God, as natural agents do; albeit we 
have no expreſs purpoſe to make that our end, 
nor any adviſed determination therein to follow a 
law. Hooker. 

In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I thot his fellow of the ſclf-ſame flight, 

The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 

To find the other forth; by vent'ring both, 

I oft found both. _— Mer. of Venice. 
r 


Apv1'stDLY. adv. [from adviſed. ] So- 


ſely ; by deſign ; prudently. 
Skis boa adviſedly _ and diligently fol- 
lowed but one year at home, would do more 
good than three years travel abroad, Aſcham, 
Surpriſe may be made by moving things, when 


| the party is in haſte, and cannot ſtay to conſider 


adviſedly of that which is moved. Bacon's Ef. 
hou ſtileſt ſecond thoughts (by all allowed 

the beſt) a relapſe, and accuſeſt conſtancy of 
miſchief in what is natural, and adviſe.lly under- 
taken. Sir Jen Suckling 
Avis DN Ess. . .. [from advi/ed.] De- 
liberation; cool and prudent procedure. 
While things are in agitation, private men may 


| modeſtly tender their thoughts to the conſidera- 


tion of thoſe that are in authority; to whole care 
it belongeth, in preſcribing concerning indifferent 
things, to proceed with all juſt adviſedneſs and 
moderation. Saurnd*» ſon's Judgment in one View. 
ApvisEMENT. . /. { adviſement, Fr.] 
1. Counſel ; information. 
Mote I wote, 
What ſtrange adventure do ye now purſue ? 
Perhaps my ſuccour, or adviſement meet, 
Mote ſtead you much. Fairy Queen. 
I will, according to your adviſement, declare 
the evils which ſeem moſt hurtful. Spenſer. 
2. It is taken likewiſe, in old writers, for 
prudence and eireumſpection. It is 
now, in both ſenſes, antiquated. 
Adv1's ER. n. /. [from adviſe.] The per- 
ſon that adviſes, or gives counſel ; a 
counſellor, 
Here, free from court compliances, he walks, 
And with himſelf, his beſt adviſer, talks, Waller, 
They never fail of their moſt artful and inde- 
fatigable addreſs, to ſilence this impertinent ad- 
viſer, whoſe ſeverity awes their exceſſes, Rogers. 
ApuLa'TioN. n. /. | adulation, Fr. adu- 
latio, Lat.] Flattery; high compli- 
ment. 
O be ſick, great greatneſs ! 


And bid thy ceremony give thee cure. 


hink'f thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation? Shakſpeare. 
They who flattered him moſt before, mentioned 
him now with the greateſt bitterneſs, without im- 
puting the ieaſt crime to him, committed ſince 
the time of that exalted a«wulation, or that was 
not then as much known to them, .as it could be 


now. Clarendon. 
 ADuLa'TOR. n. /, [adulator, Lat.] A 
flatterer. Dis. 


A'DUuLAaTORY. adj. [adulatorius, Lat.] 


Flattering ;- full of compliments. 
ADULT. aaj. [adultus, Lat.] Grown 
up; paſt the age of infancy and weak- 
neſs. 

They would appear leſs able to approve them- 
ſelves, not only to. the confeſſor, but even to the 
catechiſt, in their adult age, than they were in 
their minority; as having ſcarce ever thought of 
the. principles of their religion, ſince they conned 
them to avoid correQion.- 

The earth, by theſe applauded ſchools *ris ſaid, 
This fingle crop of men and women bred ;. 
Who grown adr/t (fo chance, it ſeems, enjoin'd) 
Did, . male and female, propagate their kind. 


' 


Blackmore. | 


berly ; heedfully ; deliberately ; pur- 


| 


_ 


Decay of Piety. | 


| 
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Apv'LT.n. /. A perſon above the age of 
infancy, or grown to ſome degree of 
ſtrength; ſometimes full grown: a 
word uſed chiefly by medicinal writers. 
The depreſſion of the. cranium, without a. 
fracture, can but ſeldom occur; and then it hap- 


pens to children, whoſe- bones are more pliable - 
and ſoft than thoſe of adults, Sharp's Surgery, 


Io Avvu'LTER, v. a. [adulterer, Fr. adul- 
tero, Lat.] To. commit adultery. with. 
another: a word not claſſical. 

8 His chaſte wife | 
He adulters till : his thoughts lie-with a whore, 
| Ben . 

Apv'LTERANT. . /. [Adulterants, Lat.] 

The perſon or thing which adulterates. 


To ADu'bTERATE.. v. a. [adulterer, Fr. 
adultero, Lat.] 


1. To commit adultery. 
| But fortune, oh! 
Adulterates hourly with thine uncle John. Shak, . 
2. To corrupt by ſome foreign admix-- 


ture; to contaminate, . 

Common pot-aſhes, bought of them that ſell 
it in ſhops, who are not ſo fooliſhly knaviſh as. 
to adulterate them with ſalt-petre, which is much 
dearer than pot-aſhes. Boyle. 

Could a man be compoſed to ſuch an advan- 
tage of. conſtitution, that it ſhould not at all 
adulterate the images of his mind; yet this ſe- 
cond nature would alter the crafis of his under- 
ſtanding. Glanville's Scepſis Scientifica, 

The preſent war has ſo adulterated our tongue 
with ftrange words, that it would be impoſſible 
for one of our great-grandfathers to know what 
his poſterity have. been doing. Spectater. 


Apv'LTERATE. adj. ¶ from. To adukerate.] 


1. Tainted with the guilt of adultery. 
I am poſſeſs'd with an adulttrate biot ; 
My blood is mingled with the grime of luſt; 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. Shakſp, 
That inceſtuous, that adulterate beaſt, Shak, 


2. Corrupted with ſome foreign mixture. 
It does indeed differ no more, than the maker 

of atulterate wares does from the vender of then. 
Government of the Tongue, 

They will have all their gold and ſilver, and 
may keep their adu/terate copper at home. Swift, 


Avv'LTERATENESSS. n. / [from adulle- 
rate.] The quality or ſtate of being 
adulterate, or counterfeit. 

ApurrERA“T IOX. 2. / [ from adulterate.] 

1. The act of adulterating or corrupting 
by foreign mixture; contamination. 

To make the compound paſs for the rich metal 
ſimple, is an aduteration, or counterfeiting : 
but if it be. done avowedly, and without dit- 
guiſing, it may be a great ſaving of the richer 
meta]. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 

2. The ſtate of being adulterated, or con- 


taminated. 

Such tranſlations are like the adu/teration of 
the nobleſt wines, where ſomething of. the co- 
lour, ſpirit, and flavour, will remain. Felton. 


Apvu'LTERER. u. /, [adulter, Lat.] The 
perſon guilty of adultery... 


With what impatience muſt the-muſe behold 
The wife by her procuring huſband-Told/! 
For tho! the law makes null th? adu/terer's deed 
Of lands to her, the cuckold may ſucceed. 
Dryden. 
Abv'LTERESS. v. . [from-adulterer.] A 
woman that commits adultery. 

The Spartan lady replied, when ſhe was aſked, 
What was the puniſhment- for. adu/tere/ſes 
There are no ſuch things here. Gov, of the Tong. 

Helen's rich attire, 
From Argos by the.fam'd adwlt'reſs brought, 


f 0 . 2 ought, 
With golden flow'rs and winding foliage * — 


AvDv'LTERINE. 2. /: | adulterine, Fr. adul. 
terinus, Lat.] A child born of an 
adultereſs: a term of canon law. 


Apvu'LTEROUS, adj. [ adulter, Lat.] Guilty 

of adultery. | 
T' adulterous Antony, moſt large 

In his abominations, turns you off, 

And gives his potent regiment to a trull 
That noſes it againft us. Shakſpeare, 
An adulterous perſon is tied to reſtitution of 
the injury, ſo far as it is reparable ;; and to make 
roviſion for the children, that they may not 
injure the legitimate. aylor. 
Think on whoſe faith th' adult rout youth re- 
ly'd; 

Who promis'd, who procur'd, the Spartan bride. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
ADU'LTERY. . / [ adulterium, Lat.] 
The act of violating the bed of a mar- 


ried. perſon. 
All thy domeſtic griefs at home be left, 
Tue wife's adult i, with the ſervant's theft; 
And (the moſt racking thought which can 
intrude). 
Forget falſe friends, and their ingratitude. Dryd. 
Avpu'LTNESS. n. /. 
ſtate of being adult. 
CENCE. | Did. 
Apu'MBRANT. adj. [from adumbrate.] 
That gives a ſlight reſemblance. 
To ADUM BRATE. v. a. { adumbro, 
Lat.] To ſhadow out; to give a ſlight 
likeneſs; to exhibit a faint reſemblance, 


| like that which ſhadows afford of the 


bodies they repreſent. » 

Heaven is dehgned tur our reward, as well 
as reſcue ;. and therefore is adumbrated by all 
thoſe poſitive excellencies, which can endear or 
recommend. Decay of Piety. 

AvumBRra'Tion. n. /. [from adumbrate.] 

1. The at of adumbiating, or giving a 
light and imperfect repreſentation. 
See ADUMBRKATE. 

To make ſome adumbs ation of that we mean, 
it is rather an impulhon 0: contuſion of the au, 
than an eli ſion or ſection of the ſame. Bacon. 

2. The ſlight and imperfect repreſentation 
of a thing; a faint ſketch, . 

The obſervers view but the backfide of the 

hangings ; the right one is on the other hde the 


grave: and our knowledge is but Ke thuic |) 


broken ends; at beſt a moſt contuted au- 
bration, Glanville" s Scepſis Scientifioa. 

Thoſe of the firſt ſort have {ume adumbrution 
of the rational nature, as vegetables have of the 
ſenſible. | Hale“; Origin. 

Anvuna'TtiON.. n. /. [from ad and unus, 
Lat.] The ſtate of being united; 
union: a word of little ufe. 

When, by glaciation, wood, ſtiaw, duſt, and 
water, are {uppoled to be united into one ump, 
the cold does not cauſe any real union or adu- 
nation, but only hardening the aqueous parts of 
the liquor into ice, the other boeics, bring acci- 
dentally preient in that liquor, are frozen up in 
it, but not really united. Boyle, 

Apvu'/ncity. 2. JS {aduncttas, Lat.] Crook- 
edneſs; flexure inward; hookedneſs, 

There can be no queftion, hut the adncity of 
the pounces and beaks of the hawks, is the 
cauſe of the great aud habitual immwuiality of 


thoſe animals. Arbuthnet and Pope. 


Apu'xqu E. adj. [ aduncus, Lat.] Crooked; 
bending inward ; hooked. 
The birds that .arc ſpeakers, are parrots, pies, 


Jays, daws, and ravens; of which parruts have 
an adunque bill, but the reſt not. Bacon. 


A'pvocacy. n. . [from advocate.) The 


act of pleading; vindication; defence; 
apology: a word in little uſe. 


4 | 


from adult.] The} 
See ADoLes- | 


AD U 


If any there are who are of opinion that there 
are no antipodes, or that the ſtars do fall, they 
ſhall not want herein the applauſe or advocacy of 
Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


A'DVQCATE. n. / [ advoratus, Lat.] 
1. He that pleads the cauſe of another in 
a court of judicature. 

An advocate, in the general import of the 
word, is that perſon who has the pleading and 
management of a judicial cauſe, In a ſtrict way 
of ſpeaking, only that perſon is ſtiled advocate, 
who is the patron of the cauſe, and is often, in 
Latin, termed fogatus, and, in Engliſh, a per- 
ſon of the long robe, Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Learn what thou owꝰ'ſt thy country and thy friend; 
What's requiſite to ſpare, and what to ſpend : 
Learn this; and, after, envy not the ſtore 
Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. 

Dryden. 
2. He that pleads any cauſe, in whatever 
manner, as a controvertiſt or vindicator. 


If ſhe dares truſt me with her little babe, 
I'll ſhew 't the king, and undertake to be 
Her advocate to th' loudeſt, Shakſpeare. 
Of the ſeveral forms of government that have 
been, or are, in the world, that cauſe feems 
commonly the better, that has the better advo- 
cate, or is advantaged by freſher experience. 
Temple's Miſcellanies, 
3. It is uſed. with the particle for before 
the perſon or thing, in whoſe favour the 
plea is offered. 
Foes to all living worth excepp/yuur own, 
And adwocates for folly dead and gone. Pope. 
4. In the ſcriptural and ſacred ſenſe, it 
ſands for one of the offices of our Re- 
deemer. 


— 


Me, his advocate, 
And propitiation ; all his works on me, 
Good, or not good, ingraft. Paraiiſe Left. 
Apvoca'TiON. n. ſ. [from advocate. 
The office or act of pleading ; plea; 
apology. 
My advscation is not now in tune 


My lord is not my lord; nor ſhould I know him, 
Were he in favour, as in humour, alter'd. Shak. 


ADVOLA'TION. . /. | advolo, advolatum, 
Lat.] The act of flying to ſomething. 
ia 


ApvoLvu'TION. n. . [advolutio, Lat.] 
The act of rolling to ſomething. 
Apvo'uTRY. n. /. [ avoutrie, Fr.] Adul- 
tcry. 
He was the. moſt perfidious man upon the earth, 


and he had made a marriage compounded be- 
tween an advoutry and a rape. Bacon's Hen. vii. 


Apvowy'.n./. He that has the right of 
advow/on. See ADVOWSON., 
ADvowsox, or ADVOWZ%ZEN. 2. . [In 
common law.] A right to preſent to 
a benefice, and fignities as much as 
Jus Patronatizs, In the canon law, it 
is ſo termed, becauſe they that origi- 
rally obtained the right of preſenting 
to any church, were great benefactors 
thereto; and are therefore termed ſome- 
times Patroni, ſometimes Advocati. 
? Cowell. 
To Apo RAE. v. u. ns Lat.] To 
burn up. Not in ule. 
Such a degree of heat, which doth neither 
melt nor ſcorch, doth mellow, and not ature. 
| : , Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Apv'sT. adi. [aduſtus, Lat.] 
1. Burnt up; hot as with lire ; ſcorched. 


By this means, the virtual heat of the water 
will enter; and ſuch a heat as will not make the 


— 


—_ 


| | body ad or fragile. Hacon . 
| 


| 


'Avz. n. /. See Appicx. 
AE, or E. A diphthong of very frequent 


I. F 


Which with torrid heat, 
And vapours as the Libyan air adi, 
Began to parch that temperate clime. Par. Lof. 
2. It is generally now applied, in a medi- 
cinal or philoſophical ſenſe, to the com- 
_ plexion and humours of the body. 

Such humours are aduff, as, by long heat, be- 
come of a hot and fiery nature, as choler, and 
the like. | Quincy, 

To eaſe the ſoul of one oppreſſive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a ſtate. 

The ſame ad complexion has impell'd 5 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. Pope, 
Apv's TED. adj. [Sce ApusT.] 
1. Burnt ; ſcorched ; dried with fire. 
Sulphurous and nitrous foam 


They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art 
Concocted, and adufted, they reduc'd 


To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey'd, 
Paradiſe Lof. 
2. Hot, as the complexion. 
They are hut the fruits of adufed choler, and 
th evaporations of a vindicative ſpirit. Howet. 
Apu'sT1BLE. adj. [from aduſt.) That 
may be aduſted, or burnt up. Di. 
Abus rox. n. /. {from aduſt.]. The act 
of burning up, or drying, as by fire. 
This is ordinarily a conſequent of a burning 
colliquative fever; the ſofter parts being melted 
away, the heat continuing its aduſtion upon the 
drier and fleſhy parts, changes into a marcid 
fever. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


uſe in the Latin language, which ſeems 
not properly to have any place in the 
Engliſh ; fince the & of the Saxons has 
been long out of uſe, being changed to 
e ſimple, to which, in words frequently 
occurring, the 4 of the Romans is, in 
the ſame manner, altered, as in equator, . 
equinoctial, and even in Eneas. 

£@'cLoGue. n. /. [written inſtead of 
ecl gue, from a miſtaken etymolggy.] A 
pattural; a dialogue in verſe between 
goatherds. 

Winch moved him rather in æglagues otherwiſe 
to write, douhting, perhaps, his ability, which 
he I ttle needed, or minding to furniſh our tongue 
with this kind wherein it faulteth. Spenſer's Poſt, 


£#'61Lo0es n. / [4.ynv ,fignitying goat- 
eyed, the goat being ſubject to this ail- 
ment.] A tumour or ſwelling in the 
great corner of the eye, by the root of 
the noſe, either with or without an in- 
flammation: alſo a plant ſo called, for its 
ſuppoſed virtues againſt ſuch a diſtem- 


= Quincy. 
LExgileps is a tubercle in the inner canthus of 
the eye. Wiſcman's Surgery. 


ZE6yrTIACUuM.n. / An ointment conſiſt- 
ing only of honey, verdigreaſe, and 
vinegar. Quincy. 

Ex, or Ear, or AL [in compound names, 
as 7& in the Greek compounds] ſigni- 
hes all, or altogether. So X#lvin is a 
complete congueror e Albert, all illuftrious : 
Aldred, altogether reverend : Alfred, al- 
together peaceful. To theſe Pammachius, . 
Fancratius, Pamphilius, &c. do in ſome 
meaſure anſwer. GibJon's Camden. 

Err [which, according to various dia- 
leQs, is prononnced wif, welph, hulph, 
Lide, helfe, and, at this day, .helpe] im- 
plies aſſiſtance. So Ain is viforious ; 
and Alfewwold, an auxiliary governcur ; 


E Fiſa, a lender of aſſiſtance ; with 


A F E 
which Boetius, Symmachus, Epicurus, &c. 
bear a plain analogy. Gibſon's Camden. 
ENIGMA. See Ex1GMaA. 
AE RIAL. adj. [atrius, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to the air, as conſiſting of it. 
The thunder, when to roll 
With terrour through the dark aerial hall. 
« Paradiſe Laſt. 
From all that can with fins or feathers fly, 
Thro' the aerial or the wat'ry ſky. Prior, 
I gathered the thickneſs of the air, or de 
interval of the glaſſes at that ring. Newton's Opt, 
Vegetables abound more with acr/al particles 
than animal ſubſtances. Arbuthnet on Aliments, 
2. Produced by the air. 
The gifts of heav'n my foll'wing ſong purſues, 
Acrial honey, and ambrofial dews. Dryden, 
3. Inhabiting the air. 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 
Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher'd, 
In regions mild of calm and ſerene air. Par, Reg. 


Aerial animals may be ſubdivided into birds 
and flies. Locke. 


4. Placed in the air. 
| Here ſubterranean works and cities ſee, 
There towns aeria/ on the waving tree. Pope. 
5. High; elevated in ſituation, and there- 
fore in the air. 

A ſpacious city flood, with firmeſt walls 
Sure mounded, and with numerous turrets crown'd, 
Aerial ſpires, and citadels, the feat 
Of kings and heroes reſolute in war. Philips. 

A'tri1E. n. . [airie, Fr.] The proper 
word, in hawks and other birds Nes 
for that which we generally call a neſt 


in other birds. Cowell. 
Arro'Locy. u. /. [ang and 37. ] The 
doctrine of the air. | Did. 


AE ROMAN cv. 2. / [ade and pawr;.] The 
art of divining by the air. Dig. 
AtrO'METRY. . / [ane and uilztw.] The 
art of meaſuring the air. Dis. 
Azro'scorv.n./, Cane and oxinlu.] The 
obſervation of the air. Dia. 
AErRiors-MINxERAL. n. ſ. A medicine ſo 
called from its dark colour, prepared of 
uickfilver and ſulphur, ground toge- 
Sa in a marble mortar to a black pow- 
der. Such as have uſed it moſt, think 
its virtues not very great. Quincy. 
ETI ES. n. /. [Ade, an eagle.] Eagle- 
ſtone. It is about the bigneſs of a 
cheſnut, and hollow, with ſomewhat in 


it that rattles upon ſhaking. Quincy. 
Ara's, adv. [from a for at, and far. ] See 


FAR. 
1. At a great diſtance. 
So ſhaken as we are, ſo wan with care, 
Find we a time for frighted peace to pant, 
And breathe ſhort winded accents of new broils, 
To be commenc'd in firouds afar remote? Shae, 
We hear better when we hold our breath than 
contrary ; infomuch as in liſtening to attain a 
ſound afar off, men hold their breath, Bacon. 


2. To or from a great diſtance. 
Hector haſtened to relieve his boy; 
Diſmiſs'd his burniſh'd helm that ſhone ar, 
The pride of warriours, and the pomp of war. Dry, 
3. From afar ; from a diſtant place. 
The rough Vulturnus, furious in its courſe, 
With rapid ftreams divides the fruitful grounds, 
And from afar in hollow murmur ſounds. Add. 


4. 4far off; remotely diſtant. 
Much ſuſpeRing his ſecret ends, he entertained 
a treaty of peace with France, but ſecretly and 


afar off, and to be governed as occaſions ſhould 
vary, Sir Joan Harvard, 


AFt'aRD. part. adj. [from to fear, for to 


AF F 
1. Frighted; terrified ; afraid. 

He loudly bray'd, that like was never heard, 
And from his wide devouring oven fent 
A flake of fire, that flaſhing in his beard, 

Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made afeard. 
Fairy Qucen. 

But tell me, Hal, art thou not horcibly afeard ? 
Thou being heir apparent, could the world pick 
thee out three ſuch enemies again? Shatſpeare, 

Till he cheriſh too much beard, 
And make Love or me afeard. Ben Jonſon. 
2. It has the particle of before the object 
of fear. 

Fear is deſcribed by Spenſer to ride in armour, 
at the claſhing whereof he looks afeard of him- 
ſelf, Peacham, 

It is now obſolete; the laſt author 
whom I have found wy, it, is Sedley. 
A'FER. n. /. [ Lat.] The ſouthweſt wind. 

With adverſe blaſt upturns them from the ſouth, 

Notus and fer, black with thund'rous clouds. 
Milton's Paradije 70 
ArraB1r'LITY. n. / [affabiliie, Fr. aſſabi- 
litas, Lat, See AFFABLE.] The quality 
of being affable; eaſineſs of manners; 
courteouſneſs; civility; condeſcenſion. 


It is commonly uſed of ſuperiours. 
Hearing of her beauty and her wit, 
Her affabiliry and baſhful modeſty, 
Her wond'rous qualities, and mild behaviour, 
Shakſpeare, 
He was of a moſt flowing courteſy and affa- 
bility to all men, and ſo defirous to oblige them, 
that he did not enough conſider the value of the 
obligation, or the merit of the perſon. Clarendon, 
All inſtances of charity, ſweetneſs of conver- 
ſation, affability, admonition, all ſignifications 
of tenderneſs, care, and watchfulneſs, muſt be 
expreſſed towards children, Taylor. 
It is impoſſible for a publick miniſter to be ſo 
open and eaſy to all his old friends, as he was in 
his private condition; but this may be helped out 
by an affability of addreſs. L' Eftrange. 
A'TFABLE. adj. affable, Fr. affabilis, Lat.] 
r. Eaſy of manners; accoſtable ; courteous ; 


complaiſant. It is uſed of ſuperiours, 
He was affable, and both well and fair ſpoken, 
and would uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and blandiſh- 
ment of words, where he defired to affect or 
perſuade any thing that he took to heart. Bacon, 
Her father is 
An affable and courtevus gentleman. Shatſpeare, 
Gentle to me and afab/e hath been 
Thy condeſcenſion, and ſhall be honour'd ever 
With grateful memory, Paradiſe Laſt. 
2. It is applied to the external appearance; 
benign; mild; favourable. a 
Auguſtus appeared, looking round him with 
a ſerene and ble countenance upon all the 
writers of his age. Tatter, 


A'FFABLENESS. . J [from afable.] 
Courteſy ; afiability. 

A'FFABLY. adv. [from affable.) In an 
affable manner; courteouſly ; civilly, 

A'FFABROUS. aa}. [ affabre, Fr.] Skilfully 
made; complete; finithed in a work- 
manlike manner. Dis. 


AFFABULA'TION. n. /. [ affabulatio, Lat.] 
The moral of a fable. Dia. 
ArFaA'lR. n. /. [ affaire, Fr.] Buſineſs ; 
ſomething to be managed or tranſacted. 
It is uſed for both private and public 
matters. 
I was not born for courts or great affairs ; 
I pay my debts, believe, and ſay my * 
opc. 
A good acquaintance with method will greatly 
aſſiſt every one in ranging, diſpoſing, and ma- 
naging all human affarrs. Watts, 
What St. John's {kill in fate affairs, 
What Ormond's valour, Oxtord's cares, 


AF F 


To aid their ſinking country lent, * 

Was all defiroy'd by one ev nt. Swift, 
To AFFE'AR. v.n. from affier, Fr.] To 

conſirm; to give a ſanction to; to eſta. 


bliſh : an old term of law. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure; 
For goodneſs dares not check thee ! | 
His title is affear'd. Shakſpeare's Matbeth_ 


To AFFE CT. v. a. La eder, Fr. afficio, 
afjetum, Lat.] 
I, To act upon; to produce effects in 
any other thing. | . 
The ſun 
Had brit his precept fo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat, 
Scarce 4vlerable. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The generality of men are wholly governed by 
names, in matters of good and evil; fo far as 
theſe qualities relate to, and e, the actions 
of men. South's Sermons, 
| Yet even thoſe two particles do reciprocally 
aſſet each other with the ſame force and vigour, 
as they would do at the ſame diftance in any 
other ſituation imaginable, Bentley's Sermon. 


2. To move the paſſions. : 
As a thinking man' cannot but be very much 
feed with the idea of his appearing in the pre- 
ence of that Being, whom none can ſee and lixe ; 
he muſt be much more affected, when he conſi- 
ders, that this Being, whom he appears before, 
will examine the actions of his life, and reward 
or puniſh him accordingly. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
3. To aim at; to aſpire to: ſpoken of per- 
ſons. 
Atrides broke 
His filence next, but ponder'd ere he ſpoke : 
Wiſe are thy words, and glad I would obey, 
But this proud man afets imperial ſway. Dry. 
4. To tend to; to endeavour after: ſpo- 


ken of things. 
The dr« 5s of every fluid affect a round figure, 
by the -7 . attraction of their parts; as the 
globe of wwe earth and ſea affe&s a round figure, 
by the mutual attract ion of its parts by gravity, 
Newton's Opticks, 


5. To be fond of; to be pleaſed with; to 


love; to regard with fondneſs. 

That little which ſome of the heathen did 
chance to hear, concerning ſuch matter as tle 
ſacred Scripture plentifully containeth, they did 
in wondertul ſort ect. Hecker, 

There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortally 
Long guard it yours! If I ect it more, 
Than as your honour, and as your renown, 
Let me no more from this obedience riſe. Sal. 

Think not that wars we love, and firite A ect; 
Or that we hate ſweet peace. Fairfar, 

None but a woman could a man direct 
To tell us women what we moſt affe Dry», 


6. To make a ſhow of ſomething ; to ſtudy 
the appearance of any thing : with ſome 
degree of hypocriſy. 


Another nymph, amongſt the many fair, 
Before the reſt affeFed fil to Rand, 
And watch'd my eye, preventing my 88 
"ricr, 
Theſe often carry the humour ſo far, till their 
afeFed coldneſs and indifference quite K Is all 
the fondneſs of a lover. Addiſon's Spectatis. 
Coquet and, coy at once her air, 
Both ſtudied, though both ſeem neglected; 
Careleſs ſhe is with artful care, 


| Afﬀeing to ſeem unaffected. 


Congret'e, 


The conſcious huſband, whom like ſymptoms 
ſcize, 
Charges on her the guilt of their diſeaſe ; 
Acting fury, acts a madman's part, 
He'll rip the fatal ſecret from her heart, 


7. To imitate in an unnatural and con 
trained manner. | 


Granville 


- fright, with à redundant. ] 


] 


AF | rr KFF 


Spenſer, in affecting the ancients, writ no lan-] And others, when the bag · pipe fings i' th? noſe; | 7, State of the body, as ated upon by any 


guage ; yet I would have him read for his mat- Cannot contain their urine, for affefion, Shakſp. cauſe. 
5 but an Mya ound Ennius. Ben Jonſon. 2. Paſſion of any kind. 1 It ſeemed to me a venereal gonorrhœa, and 
$. * convict ot tome crime ; to attaint Then gan the palmer thus: moſt wretched others thought it aroſe from ſome ſcorbutical 
with guilt 2 4 pbraſe merely juridical. man, | affe ion, | Wiſeman's Surgery. 
By the civil law, if a dowry with a wife be | That to affe#icns does the bridle lend; 8. Lively repreſentation in painting. 
promiſed and not paid, the huſband is not In tneir beginning they are weak and wan, Afﬀetion is the lively repreſentment of an 
obliged to allow her alimony, But if her pa- But ſoon through ſufferance grow to fearful end. paſſion whatſoever, as if the figutes ſtood oo 
rents ſhall become inſolvent by ſome misfortune, Fairy Queen. upon a cloth or 4 if > were aQtin | 
ſhe ſhall have alimony, unleſs. you can affect them Impute it to my late ſolitary life, which is upon a ſlage. F 3 n 
with fraud, in promiſing what they knew they prone to affect int. Sidney. 11 is uſed by Sh 57 {i 1 fi 
were not able to perform. chic“ Parergon, AfﬀeFions, as joy, grief, fear, and anger, with 9. y Shalſpeare ſometimes for 


Arrx'cr. u. 7. from the verb.] ſuch like, being, as it were, the ſundry faſhions affetation. 1 
1. Affection; paſſion; ſenſation. and forms of appetite, can neither riſe at the There was nothing in it that could indict the 
It ſeemeth that as the feet have a ſympath conceit of a thing indifferent, nor yet chooſe but author of affettion. N Shakſpeare. 
with the head, ſo the wriſts have a ſymp — riſe at the * Joon thing. ET. Are "Nx ATE. adj. ¶ affefionne, Fr. from 
with the heart; we ſee the ect and paſſions of 0 {peak truth of nn, . eclion. | 
the heart and ſpirits are notably diſcloſed by the I have not known when his affeftions (way'd 1. Full of affe&ion; ſtrongly moved; warm; 
pulſe. 8 Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, More than his reaſon. Shatſpeare. zealous. 
uality : circumſtance. Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt de- : $ 
2, Qu : 4 1 g j grees of pious affe&ions : of which ſome- are In their love of God, and defire to pleaſe him, 
ig en bbc to make outone Gngl ler, | Finger and gent? fome ſharper and more e. | en En never le, Jagd af dt and It 8 as 
or ect joined to it : Wiſem For hement.  Oprat, — * " on - atred © * men may be 
Mis i h . - I can preſent nothing beyond this to your aa virus. aca wu wa Sermens. 
fro his is only the antiquated word for | af: &ons, to excite your love and defire. Tillotſon. | 2. "_— R_ to; diſpoſed to; with 
affection. : ki . i the particle fo 
; 3. Love; kindneſs; good - will to ſome P . ; 
AFFECTA'TION. u. ,. [affeFatio, Lat.“ | perfon : often with © or ward — S for — parliament, it preſently took fire, 
1. Fondneſs ; high degree of liking: com-] the perſon. ing affeionate, of old, to the war of France. | 
monly with ſome degree of culpability. I have acquainted you Wok: and Bacon's Henry v11. | 
In things of their own nature indifferent, if With the d fait J- © 0G; TERGET. - ? | 
” A A ith the dear love I bear to fair Anne Page, Io frank f behold hig o: | 
either councils or particular men have at any] Who mutually hath anſwer'd my affe&/on. I e found me fitting, beholding this picture: = 
time, with ſound judgment, miſliked conformi- Shakſpeare. know not with how affefticnate countenance, = 
ty between the church of God and infidels, the My king is tangled in affeion to but, I am ſure, with a moſt efofionare mind. | 
cauſe thereof hath been ſomewhat elſe than only , Sidney. | 
N * A creature of the queen's, lady Anne Bullen. A hey fl 
 effefation of diſſimilitude. Hooker. Shakſpeare. Afſeflionat * * ey E 1 
2. An artificial ſhow; an elaborate appear- What warmth is there in your affeFions to- | The are 3 . * - | 
ance ; a falſe pretence. ward any of theſe princely ſuitors? SHH. 7 Som | 
It has been, from age to age, an affeFation to Make his intereſt depend upon mutual affect lan 4 fonovalont 5 tender ifon, 
love the pleaſure of ſolitude, among thoſe who and good correſpondence with others. Collier. Wh d & IU th 
cannot poſſibly be ſuppoſed qualified for paſſing Nor at firſt fight, like moſt, admires the fair; hen we reflect on all this affe&ionate care of . 
ann | E Providence for our happineſs, with what wonder 1 
life in that manner. Spect᷑ater. or you he lives, and you alone ſhall ſhare t bf, the little effect i | 
Arre'cTED. part. adj. [from affect. His laſt affe&ion as his early care, Pope. „ — * — 
0 / 0 . ers Seren,. 
1. Moved; touched with affection; inter- | 4- Good-will to any object; zeal; paſ- | Arpg'crionatELY. adv. [from afęection- 
nally diſpoſed or inclined. -4® ſionate regard, l | ate.] In an affectionate manner; 1 adly; 
No marvel then if he were mm Ved Shak, I have reaſon to diſtruſt mine own judgment, tenderly : benevolent] 
The model they ſeemed affefed to in their di- | as that which may be overborn by my zeal and Avent Y 3 * | 
rectory, was not like to any of the foreign re- affection to this cauſe, Bacon. FEE CTLOMATENESS: n. /. [from affec- 
formed churches now in the world. Clarendon. Set your affection upon my words; defire them, tionate. | The quality or ſtate of be- 
2. Studied with overmuch care, or with | 24 ye ſhall be inſtructed, Wiſdm, | ing affectionate; fondneſs ; tenderneſs; 
hypocritical appearance. | ad bis ps — 7 — _ _ e good-will ; benevolence. 
whe is Affection to the church ſo notorious, that : a 
That: nthch;, Tying, affected n ebene Clarendon, | AFFE'CTIONED. adj. [from gectionate. ] 
new tuners c ir ſenſe. full of aff ſpeare. All the precepts of chriſtianity command us | 1+ Affected; conceited, This ſenſe is 
In a perſonal lenle, of affectation; to moderate our paſſions, to temper our eien obſolete. 
as, an affected lady. . towards all things below. Temple. An affect ioned aſs, that cons ſtate without book, 
AFFE'CTEDLY. adv. [from afſefted. | Let not the mind of a ſtudent be under the in- and utters it by great ſwaths. Shakſpeare. 


1. In an affected manner; hypocritically ; — ot 8 5 4 of 2 2. Inclined; mentally diſpoſed. 
with more appearance than reality. comes to the ſeareh of truth. atts, Be kindly -affeFioned one to another. Romans, 


Perhaps they are affe&ed!ly ignorant; they are 5 State of the N — AFFE'CTIOUSLY. adv. [ from ed.] In 

ſo willing it ſhould be true, that they have not EN: n. 4 an affecting manner. 5 
attempted to examine it. n Gov. of the Tongue. In my moſt ll-compo $'d aff Sen, ſuch AFFE'CTIV wha as fr . 1 * 
Some indeed have been ſo affe#edly vain, as A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, a ＋. om 2 1 hat 
to counterfeit immortality ; and have ſtolen their I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Sha#/, does affect; that rongly touches. It 

death, in hopes to he eſteemed immortal. Brown, The man that hath no mukick in hucaſelf, 1s generally uſed for painful, 

By talking ſo familiarly of one hundred and Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, Pain is ſo uneaſy a ſentiment, that very little 
ten thouſand pounds, by a tax upon a few com- Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils ; of it is enough to corrupt every enjoyment; and 
modities, it is plain, you are either naturally or The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, the effect God intends this variety of ungratefal 


affectedly ignorant of our condition. Swift, And his affect ians dark as Erebus : and affect ive ſentiments ſhould have on us, is to 
2. Studiouſly ; with laboured intention. Let no fuck man be Muitey. Shakſpeare. | reclaim our affeQions from this valley of tears. 


Some miſperſuaſions, concerning the divine at- 6. Quality property. | Rogers. 
tributes, tend to the corrupting men's manners; The certainty and accurateneſs which is at- AFFECTUO'SITY. 1. % from affetuous.] 
as if they were deſigned and affeFed!y choſen for tributed to what mathematicians deliver, muſt Paſſionateneſs. Dic 
that purpoſe. Decay ef Picty. be reſtrained to what they teach concerning thoſe . w 


Arreg'CTEDNESS. n. h from afjetted.\ purely mathematical diſciplines, arithmetick and AFFE CTUOVS. adj. [from 4d. Full of ö 
The quality of bein 5 affecte d, or af geometry, where the affections of quantity are paſſion ; as, an affetuous ſpeech : a word | 


making falſe appearances abſtractedly conſidered, Beyle. little uſed. | 
pearances. The mouth being neceſſary to conduct the | « i 
AFFECTION. n. 7. [ affeftion, Fr. afſec- voice to the ſhape of its cavity, neceſſarily | mY — 1 4. [ affier , Fr.] A law 
tio, Lat.] gives the voice ſome particular affe&ion of ſound | erm, gnify ing to confirm. See To 
1. The ſtate of being affected by an in its paſſage, before it come to the lips. Holder. AFFEAR, 


cauſe, or agent. This general LAY oy God may have joined immaterial ſouls to other | AFFE'RORS. n. F [ from affere.] 


. kinds of bodies, and in other laws oſ union; Such as are appointed in couurt-lect 
ttle in uſe. | and, from thoſe different laws of union, there oath, to muld tuch as * 9 
G Some men there are love not a guping pig; will ariſe quite different affectlent and natures, ai bitrarily puniſhable, and have na expreſs R - 
dome that are mad if they behold a cat; and ſpecies of the compound beings, Bentley. nalty ſet down by ſtatute, E Cen 
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AFFLINED. 


AF F 


AFFIANCE. n. ſ. [ affiance, from affier,'| 


French. ] 


1. A marriage contract. 
At laſt ſuch grace I found, and means I 
wrought, 
That I that lady to my ſpouſe had won, . 
Accord of friends, conſent of parents ſought, 
Res made, my happineſs begun. Fairy Queen. 
2. Truſt in general; confidence; ſecure 


reliance. 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and too well given 

To dream on evil, or to work my downfall, — 
Abl what's more dangerous than this fond 

affiance ? 

Seems he a dove? his feathers are but borrow'd. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
3. Truſt in the divine promiſes and pro- 
tection, To this ſenle it is now almoſt 


confined, 

Religion receives man into a covenant” of 
grace, where there is pardon reached out to all 
truly penitent ſinners, and afhitance promiſed, 
and engaged, and beſtowed, upon very ealy con- 
ditivas, viz. humility, prayer, and affiance in 
him. Hammond"s Fundamentals. 

There can be no ſurer way to ſuccels, than by 
diſclaiming all confidence in ourſelves, and re- 
ferring the events of things to God with an im- 
plicit aue. Atterbury's Sermons. 

To AvrrAaXce. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To betroth; to bind any one by pro- 
miſe to marriage. 

To me, ſad maid, or rather widow ſad, 

He was affranced long time before, 
Aud ſacred pledges he both gave and had; 
"Falſe, errant knight, infamous and foreſwore! 
Fairy Queen. 

Her ſhould Angelo have married, was af- 
Fanced to her by oath, and the nuptial appoint- 
ed; between which time of the contract, and 
mit of the ſolemnity, his brother was wrecked, 
having in that veſſel the duwry of his filter. 

Shakſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
2. To give confidence. 

Stranger! who er thou art, ſecurely reſt 

Afﬀf..nc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt, Pope. 
ArrraNCER. n. . [from affiance.] He 
that makes a contract of marriage be- 
tween two parties. Dick. 
Arriba riox. 2. / [from affido, Lat. 
Arriba run. See ArrIE D.] Mutual 
contract; mutual oath of fidelity. Did. 
Arriba vir. 2. {affidavit ſignifies, in 
the language of the common law, he made 
oath.) A declaration upon oath. 
You ſaid, if I return'd next ze in Lent, 
I ſhould be in remitter of your grace ; 
Ta th' interim my letters ſhould take place 
Of at.. Donne. 

Count Rechteren ſhould have made affdar i: 

that his ſervants had been afrontcd, and then 


monſieur Meſnager would have done him juſtice, 
Spectutor. 
Arer'ep. particip. adj. [ from the verb , 
derived from afido, Latin; Bracton 
uſing the phraſe affidare multeres.] Joined 
by contract; affianced. 
Be we aſſied. and ſuch aſſurance ta'en, 


| 


As ſhall with eituer part's agreement ſtand. Sat. 


Arritia'rion. n./. {trom ad and filius, 
Lat.] Adoption; the act of taking a 
ſon. 

Alrrix AGE. n. /. [affinage, Fr.] The act 
of refining metals by the coppel. 

adj. [from affinis, 

Joined by affinity to another; related 


to another. 

If partially affn'd, or leagued in office, 
Thou doſt deliver more or leſs than truth, 
Indu art no ſoldier, 


Chambers. 


q 


Shatjpeare's Othello. | 


2 


* 


— 


Dia. 
Lat.] 


r n. . [affinite, Fr. from affinis, 


AF F 


1. Relation by marriage; relation con- 
tracted by the huſband to the kindred 
of the wife, and by the wife to thoſe! 
the huſband. It is oppoſed to conſir:- 
guiniry, or relation by birth. In this 

enſe it has ſometimes the particle with, 
and ſometimes to, before the perſon to 


whom the relation is contracted. 

They had left none alive, by the blindneſs of 
rage killing many guiltleſs perſons, either for 
aſpnity to the tyrant, or enmity to the tyrant- 
killers. Sidney. 

And Solomon made affinity with Pharaoh 
king of Egypt, and took Pharaoh's daughter. 

6 1 Kings. 

A breach was made with France itſclf, not- 
withſtanding ſo ftrait an affinity, ſo lately gc- 
compliſhed; as if indeed (according to thar plea- 
ſant maxim of ſtate) kingdoms were never mar- 
ried, Wotton, 

2. Relation to; connexion with; reſem- 


blance to : ſpoken of things. 


The Britiſh tongue, or Welſh, was in uſe only 


in this iſland, having great «ffinity with the old F 


Cam {en, 


Galtick. 


All things that have affinity with the heavens, 


move upon the center of another, which they be- 
ne fit. Bacon's EHay. 
The art of painting hath wonderful 2 
with that of poetry. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Man is more diſtinguiſhed by devotion that 

by reaſun, as ſeveral brute creatures diſcover 
ſomething like reaſon, though they betray not 
any thing that bears the leaſt affinity zo devotion. 

| Addiſon's Spectator. 
To AFFT'RM. v. n. [affirmo, Lat.] To 
declare; to tell contidently : oppoſed 


to tie word deny. 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm, 
That the lord Salike lies in Germany, 
Between the floods of Sala and of Elie. Sat. 
To AFFI'KM. v. a. 
1. To declare poſitively; as, to affirm a 
fat 
2. To rat ify or N a former law, or 
judgment: oppoled to reverſe or repeal. 
The houte of peers hath a power of juCiceture 
in ſome caſes, properly to examine, an: then 
to affirm; or, it there be cauſe, to tever!te tlie 
Judgments which have been given in the court of 
king's bench. Bacon's Aawice to Sir G. Filliers, 
In this ſenſe we ſay, to affirm the truth. 
ArF1'RMABLE, adj. from affirm.] That 
may be atlirmed, 

Tnoſe attributes and conceptions that were ap- 
plicable and affrmab/e of him when preſent, ar- 
now affirmabie and applicabie to him though paſt 

Hale's Origin of NMank/::4, 
AFFI/RMANCE. n. . [from affirm.] Con 
firmation : oppoled to repeal. 

This ſtatute did but reftore an ancient ſtatute, 
which was itſelf alſo made but in affirmarce ol 
the common law. Bacon, 

ArrrRMANT. . . [from offirm.] The 
perſon that affirms ; a declarer. O iq. 

AFFIRMA'T1ON. n. .. { affirmatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of affirming or declaring : op- 
pofed to negation or denial. 

This gentleman vouches, upon warrant of 
bloody affirmation, he is to be more virtuous, 
and leſs attemptable, than any of our ladies. 

Sratſpeare's Cymt᷑ eli ne. 
2. The poſition affirmed. 
That he ſhall receive no benefit from Chriſt, 


is the affirmation whereon his deſpair is founded; | 


and one way of removing this diſmal apptehen— 
fon, is, to convince him that Chriſt's d-ath, if 
he perform the condnion required, ſhall vere 


3. Confirmation: oppoſed to repeal. 


: 


| 


1 


q 
| 
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| 


AFFIRMATIVE. adj. ¶ from affirm. 


AFF 


The learned in the laws of our land obſerve, 
that our ſtatutes ſometimes are only the affir- 
mation, or ratification, of that which, by com 
mon law, was held before. a * 


1. That does affirm, oppoſed to negative; 
in which ſenſe we uſe the affirmative ab- 
ſolutely, that is, the affirmative poſition. 
For the affirmative, we are now to antwer ſuc': 
proofs of theirs as have been before alleged. Hooker. 
Whether there are ſuch beings or not, ti, 
ſufficient for my purpoſe, that many have be- 
lieved the affirmative. Dudes. 
2. That can or may be affirmed: a ſenſe 


uſed chiefly in ſcience. 

As in algebra, where affirmative quantities 
vaniſh or ceaſe, thete negative ones begin; 10 
in mechanicks, where attraction ceaſes, there a 
repulfive virtue ought to ſucceed. Newtor. 
3. That has the habit of affirming with 

vehemence ; poſitive ; dogmatical : ap- 

plied to perſons. 

Be not confident and affirmative in an uncer- 
tain matter, but report things modeſtly and 
temperately, according to the degree of that 
perſuaſion, which is, or ought to be, begotten 
by the efficacy of the authority, or the reaſon, 
inducing thee. Tayler. 

AFFI'RMATIVELY. adv. [from affirma- 
tive.] In an affirmative manner ; on the 


poſitive fide ; not negatively. 

The reaſon of man hath no ſuch reftraint : 
concluding not only affirmatively, but nega- 
tively ; not only afhrming, there is no magni- 
tude beyond the Jaſt heavens, but alſo denying, 
there is any vacuity within them. Brown. 


AFF1RMER. n. / [from affirm. ] The 
perſon that affirms. 

If by the word virtue, the affirmer intends our 
wiole duty to God and man; and the denier, 
by the word virtue, means only courage, or, at 
moſt, our duty toward our neighbour, without 
including, in the idea of it, the duty which we 
owe to God. Watts" Logici, 

To arr. v. 4. [affigo, affixum, Lat. 
I. To unite to the end, or a poſteriori ;' to 
ſubjoin. 

He that has ſettled in his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be able 
to diicern their differences one from another. 

Leeks, 

If men conſtantly affixed applauſe and diſ- 
grace where they ought, the principle of ſhame 
would have a very good influence on publick 
conduct; though on ſecret villanies it lays no re- 
aint. Rogers Sermons, 

2. To connect conſequentially. 

The doctrine of irrefiſtibility of grace, in 
working whatſoever it works, if it be acknow- 
ledged, there is nothing to be affixt to gratitude, 

Hammond s Fundamente. 
3. Simply to faſten or fix. Obſolete. 

Her modeſt eyes, abathed to behold 
So many gazers as on her do ſtare, 
Upon the lowly ground af are. 

Arx n. . [affixum, Lat.] 
Something united to the end of a word: 
a term of grammar. ; 

In the Hebrew language, the noun has its 
affixa, to denote the pronouns poſſeſive or re- 
lative, Clarke's Latin Grammsr. 

AFF1'X10N. 2. / [from affix.] 
1. The act of affixing. a 
2. The ſtate of being affixed. Did. 
\FPLA'TION. n. /. [ afflo, afflatum, Laer. 
The act of breathing upon any wg” 
il. 


AFFLATUS. n. , Lat.] Communica- 


Spenſer. 


tainly belong to him. Hammend' Fundamentals, | | 


tion of the power of prophecy. 


AF 


The poet writing againſt his genius, will be 
like a prophet without his afflatus, Spence. 
To AFF Cr. V. 4, Lido, aidum, 
Lat.] i Tap F 
1. To put to pain; to grieve; to torment. 
It teacheth us how God thought fit to plague 
and aflict them; it doth not appoint in what 
form and manner we ought to puniſh the fin of 
idolatry in others, H 5 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou affii& me 
The lights burn blue—ls it not dead midnight? 
Cold fearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh. 
Shatſpeare's Richard 111, 
* Give not over thy mind to heavineſs, and 
effi not thyſelf in thine own counſel. Ecclus, 
A father afflicted with untimely mourning, 
when he hath made an image of his child ſwon 
taken «way, now honoured him as a God, 
which was then a dead man, and delivered to 
thoſe that were under him ceremonies and ſacri- 
fices. 8 Wiſdom. 
A melancholy tear afii#s my eye, 
And my heart labours with a ſudden figh. Prier. 
2. The paſſive to be afflided, has often at 
before the cauſal noun ; by is likewiſe 
roper. 
The mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a 
fine boy, who was her only ſon, that ſhe died 
for grief of it. Addiſon's Spectator. 


ArFL1cTEDNESS. . /, [from afflited.] 


The ſtate of affliction, or of being af- 
. fliged ; ſorrowfulneſs ; grief. 
AreLi'cTER. f. /. [from affliis.) Th 
perſon that afflicts. 


Arrii'cTION. n. /. [afflifio, Lat.] 
1. The cauſe of pain or ſorrow ; calamity. 
To the fleſh, as the apoſtle himſelf granteth, 
all affliction is naturally grievous ; therefore na- 
ture, which cauſeth fear, teacheth to pray againſt 
all adverſity. „ Hooker. 
We'll bring you to one that you have cozened 
of money; I think to repay that money will be 
a biting affli&7or. | Shakſpeare. 
2. The ſtate of ſorrowfulneſs ; miſery: 
oppoſed to joy or proſperity. 
ſides, you know, 
Proſperity*s the very bond of love, 
Whoſe freſh complexion, and whoſe heart to- 
gether, | 
HAfiiFion alters. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Where ſhall we find the man that bears 
affli tion, | 
Great and majeſtic in his griefs, like Cato? 
| Addiſon's Cato, 
Some virtues are only ſeen in affliction, and 
fome in proſperity. . Addiſon's SpeFator. 


Arerrctive. adj. [from afflis.) That 


cauſes affliction; painful; tormenting. 
They found martyrdom a duty dreſſed up in- 


deed with all that was terrible and aflitive to | 


duman nature, yet not at all the leſs a _—_ 
outh, 


Nor can they find 
Where to retire themſelves, or where appeaſe 
Th* affiiive keen defire of food, expos'd 
To winds, and ſtorms, and jaws of ſavage death. 
Philips, 
Reſtleſs Proſerpine— 
—Oa the ſpacious land and liquid main 
Spreads flow diſeaſe, and darts afti&ive pain. 
| Prior 
A'FFLUEXCE. 


Arrrukxcr.  fluentia, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to any place; con- 
22 It is almoſt always uſed figura- 
ively. 


I ſhall not relate the aſfuence of young nobles 

Im hence into Spain, after the voice of our 

prince being there had been noiſed. Wetton. 

2. Exuberance of riches ; ſtream of wealth; 
plenty. 


Vol. I. 


n. ſ. [ affluence, Fr. af- 


AI 


Thoſe degrees of fortune, which give fulneſs 
and affluence to one ſtation, may be want and 
penury in another. as Rogers, 

Let joy or caſe, let affuence or content, 
And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 


Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace Pope, 
| A'FFLUENT. adj. [afftluent, Fr. afluens, 
Lat. ] 2 OY 

1. Flowing to any part. 

Theſe parts are no more than foundation · piles 
of the entuing body; which are afterwards to be 
increaſed and raiſed to a greater bulk, by the 
affluent blood that is tranſmitted out of the mo- 
ther's body. Harvey on Conſumptions, 

2. Abundant; exuberant ; wealthy. 

I ſee thee, Lord and end of my defire, 
Loaded and bleſt with all the affine ſtore, 
Which human vuws at ſmoking ſhrines implore, 


Prior, 
A'FFLUENTNESS, n, . [from affluent. 
The quality of being affluent. Dia, 


A'rFLux. n. / [ afluxus, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to ſome place; af- 
fluence. 


2. That which flows to another place. 
The cauſe hereof cannot be a ſupply by pro- 
creations ;, ergo, it muſt be by new afl to 
London out of the country. Graunt, 
The infant grows bigger out of the womb, by 
agglutinating one aux of blood to another. 
| Harvey on Conſumptions. 
An animal that muſt lie fill, receives the 
aux of colder or warmer, clean or foul water, 
as it happens to come to it, Lycke, 


AFFLU'xION. n. /,. [affluxio, Lat.] 
1. The act of flowing to a particular 
place. | | 


2. That which flows from one place to an- 
other. 


an hot and ſanguineous affliuxion, or elſe deno- 


predominancy of melancholy, phlegm, or choler. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 
To Arro'R D. v. a. [ affourrer, affourrager, 
French. ] 
1. Tc yield or produce; as, the ſoil 2 
| grain; the trees afford fruits. This ſeems 
to be the primitive ſigniſication. 


bad, but leſs properly. 

So ſoon as Maurmon there arriv'd, the door 
To him did open, and afforded way. Fairy Q. 

This is the conſolation of all good men, unto 
whom his ubiquity afferdeth continual comfort 
and ſecurity ; and this is the affliction of hell, to 
whom it affordeth deſpair and remedileſs cala- 
mity. Brown's Julgar Errours. 

3. To be able to ſell. It is uſed always 
with reference to ſome certain price; 
as, I can afford this for leſs than the 
other. 

They fill their magazines in times of the 
greateſt plenty, that ſo they may afford cheaper, 
and increaſe the public revenue at a ſmall expence 
to its members. Addiſon on Italy. 


4. To be able to bear expences; as, traders 


can afford more finery in peace than in war. 

The ſame errours run through all families, 
where there is wealth enough to afford that their 
ſons may be good for nothing. Swift 

D AFFO'REST. v. a. [ afforeftare, Lat.] 
To turn ground into foreſt. 

It _— by Charta de Foreffa, that he 
afforeſted many woods and waſtes, to the grievance 
of the ſubject, which by that law were diſaf- 
foreſted. Sir John Davies on Ireland. 


AFFORESTA'TION. n. /. [from afforeſt.] 


An inflammation either ſimple, conſiſting of 


minable from other humours, according unto the 


2, To grant, or confer any thing : gene- 
rally in a good ſenſe, and ſometimes in a 


9 


| 


» 


k 


i 


| 


The charter de Foreffa, was to reform. the ene | 


croachments made in the time of. Rickard r. and 
Henry 11. who had made new affereftations, and 
muck extended the rigour bf the foreſt laws. Hal, 
To APFRA'NCHISE. v. a. [ affrancher, Fr.] 
To AFFR, «yo pp e vows hreneer HY 
o A A'Y. v. a. er, or effriger, 
Fr. which Menage — from fragor ; 
3 it comes from frigur.] Ta 
right; to terrify; to ſtrike with fear. 
Not in uſe. | . 


The ſame to wight he never would diſcloſe, 
But when as monſters huge he wouid diſmay, 
Or dauat unequal armies of his foes, 
Or when the flying heavens he would ray. 
Fairy Queen, 
Arrra'y, or AFFRA'YMENT. n. . from 
the — | 
1. A tumultuous aſſault of one or more 
— upon others: a law term. A 
attle : iu this ſenſe it is written fray. 


2. Tumult; confuſion. Out of uſe. 
Let the night be calm and quietſome, 


Without tempeſtuous forms or ſad ray. Spenſer. | 


Arra1'cT10N. u. / [ affrifio, Lat.] The 
act of rubbing one thing upon another. 

I have divers times obſerved, in wearing ſilver- 
hilted ſwords, that, if they rubbed upon my 
cluaths, if they were of a light-coloured cloth, 
the affriFion would quickly blacken them; 
and, congruouſly hereunto, I have found pens 
blacked almoſt all over, when I had a while car- 
ried them about me in a ſilver caſe, Boyle, 


To Arraronr. v. a. [See FxrGnr.] 
1. To affect with fear; to terrify. It ge- 
nerally implies a ſudden impreſſion of 


fear. : 
Thy name affrights me, in whoſe ſound is 
death, Shakſpeare's Henry vt. 
Godlike his courage ſecm'd, whom nor delight 
Could ſoften, nor the face of death affright. Waller. 
He, when his country (threaten'd with alarm) 
Requires his courage and his conq'ring arm, 
Shall, more than once, the Punic bands ig lt. 
Dryden's xeid. 


2. It is uſedia the paſſive, ſometimes with 


at before the thing feared. 
Thou ſhalt not be affrighted at them: for the 
Lord thy God is among you. Deuteronomy. 
3. Sometimes with the particle ih be» 
fore the thing feared. 
As one affright 
With belliſh fiends, or furies mad uproar, 
He then uproſe. Fairy Queer, 


ArFR1'GHT. . ſ. [fromthe verb.] : 
1. Terrour; fear. This word is chiefly 


poetical. 
As the moon, cloathed with cloudy night, 
Does ſhew to him that walks in fear and ſad 
affrig ht. Spenſer*s Fairy Queen, 
Wide was his pariſh, not contracted cloſe 
In ftreets, but here and there a ſtraggling houſe; 
Vet ſtill he was at hand, without requeſt, 
To ſerve the ſick, to ſuccour the diftreſ(s'd; - 
Tempting, on foot, alone, without affright, }. 
The dangers of a dark tempeſtuous night, Dry. 
2. The cauſe of fear; a terrible object; 
dreadful appearance. 
I ſee the gods 
. our ſuff' rings, and would humble them 
y ſending theſe affrighrs, while we are here, 
That we might laugh at their ridiculovs fear. 
Ben a; each Cataline 
The war at hand appears wich more affright,. 
And riſes ev'ry moment to the fight. Dryden, 
AFFRI'GHTFUL, adj. [from affright.] Full 


or ang or terrour ; terrible ; dread- 
ul. 


There is an abſence of all that is deſtructive 
or affrightſul to human nature, Decay of Piety. 
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Arrmaronturnt. 2 affright.] 
1, The impreſſion of fear; terrour. 
She awaked with the affrightment of a — 
Paſſionate words or blows from the tutor, fill 
the-child's mind with terrour and affrightment ; 
Which immediately takes it wholly ap, and leaves 
no room for other impreſſion. Locke. 
2. The ſtate of 


is. 
Whether thoſe that, under any anguiſh of 
"mind, return to affrightments. or doubti F have 
not been hypocrites, Hammond. 
Fo AF FRONT. v. a. [affronter, Fr. that 
is, ad frontem flare; ad frontem contu- 
a 2 allidere, to infalt a man to his 
ace, 


1. To. mect face to face; to encounter. | 


This, ſeems the genuine and original 
ſenſe of the word, which was formerly 
indifferent to good or ill. 
We have cloſely ſent for Hamlet hither, 
That he, as twere by accident, may here 
| Affront Ophelia, 


king's forces at the entrance of a highway; 
whom when they found both ready and reſolute 
to fight, they deſued enterparlance. Hayward. 


2 = meet, in a hoſtile manner, front to 
t. | 4 
His holy rites and folemn feafts profan'd,.. 
And with their. darkneſs durſt affront his light. 
To offer an open inſult;. to offend 
avowedly. With reſpect to this ſenſe, 
it is obſerved by Cervantes, that, if a 
man ſtrikes another on- the back, and 
then runs away, the perſon ſo ſtruck is 
injured, but not «fronted; an affront al- 
ways implying a juſtification of the act. 
Did not this fatal war Front thy coaſt ? 
Tt ſatteſt thou an idle looker-on, Fairfax. 


85 


Burt harm precedes not ſin, only our foe,.. 
Tempting, effronts us with his foul eſteem 
Oft our integrity. Paradiſe Left. 


I would learn the cauſe, why Torriſmond, 
Within my palace walls, within my hearing, 
Almoſt within my fight, affronts a prince, 
ho ſhort}y ſhall command him. Dryden. 
„This brings to mind Fauſtina's fondneſs, for 
"the gladiator, and is interpreted as ſatire, But 
how can one imagine, that the Fathers would 
have dared to affront the wife of Aurelius? Addiſ. 
Arrro'nt. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. Open oppoſition; encounter: a ſenſe 
not frequent, though regularly dedu- 
eible from the derivation. 
Fearleſs of danger, like à petty god 
J walk'd. about, admir'd of all, and dreaded 
On hoſtile ground, none daring my ent. 
| Samſon Agoniſtes. 
2: . Inſult offered to the face; contemptu- 
ous or rude treatment; contumely. 
He would ofte a maintain Plantianus, in doing 
affronts to his fon. Bacon Eſſays. 
You. have done enough, for you defign'd my 
” chains ; 
The grace is vaniſh'd, bat th' affront remains, 
| Dryden's' Aurengzebe. 
He that is found reaſonable in one thing, is 
 eoncluded to be fo in all; and to think or ſay 
otherwiſe, is thought ſo unjuſt an affront, and 
ſo ſenfeleſs a cenſure, that nobody ventures to 
it. Locke. 
There is nothing which we receive with ſo 
much reluctance as advice: we look upon the 
man who gives it us, as offering an * to 
our under ſtanding, and treating us like children 


or ideots. Addiſon's Spectator. 
3 Outrage; act of contempt, in a more |. 

general ſenſe. . . 

f 5 


| 


"Shakſpeare's Hamlet. | 
The ſeditious, the next day,  effroneed the 


| 
; 
| 


Paradiſe Left. 


. mediately became as black as ink. Grew, 
To AFF V/. v. a. der, Fr. affidare mu- 
lierem, Bracton.] To betroth in order 
to marriage. 
Wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to fy a mighty lord 


* 


: In 


þ 


AFL 
- Oſt have they violated” 
The temple, oft the law, with foul arent, 
Abominations rather. Paradiſe Regained. 
4. Diſgrace x ſhame.. This ſenſe is rather 
peculiar to-the Scottiſh dialect. 
Antonius attacked the pirates of Crete, and 


by his too- great preſumption, was defeated ; 
upon the ſenſe. of which affront he died with 


grief. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Arrro'NTER. 3. /. [from affront. } The 
perſon that affronts. 
ArrRO'NTING. part. adi. [from affront. ] 
That has the quality of affronting; con- 
tumelious. ; 


Among words which ſignify the ſame prin 
cipal ideas, fome are clean and decent, others 
unclean: ſome are kind, others are affronting 
and reproachful, becauſe of the magngns *-== 
which cuſtom has affixed to them. atts, 


To AFFU'SE. v. a. ande, affuſum, 
Lat.] To. pour one thing upon an- 
other. 

I poured acid liquors, to try if they contained 
any volatile ſak or ſpirit, which would probably 
have diſcovered itſelt, by making an cbullition 
with the afſuſed liquor. Boyle. 
rrv's tox. u. ſ. [affuſio, Lat.] The act 
of pouring one thing upon another. 

pon the afſufron of a tincture of galls, it im- 


'A 


Unts the daughter of a worthleſs king. Skat/p. 


To Arrv'. v. n. To put confidence in; 
to put truſt in; to conſide. Not. in 

Marcus Andronicus, ſo I do. 4% 

. thy uprightneſs and integrity, 

{ That I will here diſmiſs my loving friends. 

Shakſpeare*s Titus Adronicus. 

Arrerp. adv. [from à and field. See 

FreLD..] To the field. 

We drove afie/d, and hoth together heard 

What time the grey fly winds her ſultry horn, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh-dews of night. 

| Milten. : 

Aftld 1 went, amid the morning dew, 

+ To milk my kine, for ſo ſhould houſewives do. 


| Gay. 
Avrra'r. adv. [from a and flat. See 
 FraT:] Level with the ground. 
When you would have many new roots of 
frtuit- trees, take a low tree, and bow it, and lay 
all his branches ar upon the ground, and caſt 
| earth upon them; anchevery twig will take root. 
Z Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 
Arroar. adv. from à and float. See 
For. ] Floating; born * the 


| 


. * 
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water ; not ſinking; in a figurative 
ſenſe, within view; in motion. 
There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
' Omitted, all the voyage of their life 3 
Is bound in ſhallows and in miſeries. 
On fuch a fullfea are we now affoat; 
And we muſt take the current when it ſerves, . 
Ot:loſe our ventures. Shakſpeare. 


»4 e * . 


is predominant and affoat, and, juſt in the cri- 
tieał height of it, nick it with ſome lucky or un- 
lucky word, and you may as certainly over- 
rule it to your own purpoſe, as a ſpark of fire, 


up. South, 
_ There are generally ſeveral hundred loads of 
timber afloat, for they cut above twenty-five 
leagues up the river; and other xivers bring in 


Take any paſſion of the ſoul of man, while it 


Aro or. adv. [from a and foot, 


| 


falling upon gunpowder, will infallibly- blow it 


1 


their contributions. Addiſen, 


6 


Ar R 


1. On foot; not on horſeback. 

He thought it beſt to return, for that day, te. 
a village not far off; and, difpatching his borſe 
in ſome ſort the next day early, to come afoor.. 
thither. Shakſpeare. . 

2. In action; as, 4 deſign is afeot. 

I pr'ythee, when thou ſeeſt that act afoor, 
Ev'n with the vey comment of thy ſoul 
Obſerve mine . Shatſpeare, 

3 In motion. | 
Of Alhany*s and Cornwall's pow'rs you head 


not— | 
'Tis ſaid they are afoor. Shakſpeare. . 


Aro'xs. prep. I from. a and fore. See Br. 
FORE. J. 
R.. Not behind; as, he held the ſhield 
= Not in uſe. 
2. Before; nearer in place 
as, he ſtood aſore him. 


* 


to any ching z; 


3. Sooner in time. 


If your diligence be not ſpecdy, I ſhall be there 
efere you. Shakfpeare's King Lear. 
Aro'xE- adv.” 
1. In time foregone or paſt. . 
Whoſoever ſhould make light of any thing 
afore ſpoken or written, out of his own. houſe 


i a tree ſhould be taken, and he therean be hanged. 


Eſaras, 
If he never drank wine afore, it will go near 


to remove his fit; ſpeare's Tempeſt, 
2. Firſt ãn the Way. 
Emilia, run you to the etadel, 
And tell. my lord and lady what hath hap'd; 


Will vou ge on ere? Shakſpeare's Othelle, 
3. In. front; in the forepart. 
Approaching nigh, he reared high afore 
His body monſtrous, horrible, and vaſt. Fairy N. 
Arofxzc01xG. particip. adj. [from afor: 
and going. ] Going before. 
Aro RkHAN D. adv. from afore and hand.] 
1. By a previous proviſion... 

Many of the particular ſubjects of diſcour?- 
are occaſional, and ſuch as cannot afore hand be 
reduced to any certain account. Gov. of Tongue, 

2. Provided; prepared; previouſly fitted. 

For it Will be ſaid, that in the, former times, 
whereof we have ſpoken, Spain was not ſo 
mighty as now it is; and England, on the other 
fide, was more 22 in all matters of power. 

Bacon's Confiderations on M ar with Spain, 
Aro'REMENTIONED. adj,, [from afore 
and mentioned. Mentioned before. 

Among the nine other parts, five are not in 2 
condition to give alms or relief to thoſe. e- 
mentioned; being very near reduced themſelves 
to the ſame miſcrable condition. Addiſon, 

Avo'RENAMED.. adj, [from afore and. 

_ named. | Named before. 

Imitate ſomething of circular ſorm, in which. 
as in all other aforenamed proportions, you ſhall 
help yourſelf by the diameter. — 

AroRESsALD. adj. [from afore and ſaid.] 
Said before. f | ; 

It need not go for repetition, if we reſume 
again that which we faid in the aforeſaid experi- 
ment. Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. 
Ayo'sETIME. adv, [from afore and ſime.] 

In time paſt. | 
O thou that art waxen old in wickedneſs, 
now thy ſins which thou haſt commited e- 
time are come to light. Suſanne. 


Ara A“1p. part. adj, [from the verb afray * 
| er — 4 properly be written 
with F.] 


z 


1. Struck with fear; terrified ; fearful. 
So perſecute them with thy tempeſt, an 
make them afraid with thy ftorm. 


2. It has the particle of before the 


1 


Pſalms. 
object 
of fear. 


AFT 


There, loathing life, and yet of death raid, 
In anguiſh of her ſpirit thus 
If, while this wearied fle 
DF breat | . 7 
Kot ſatisfy'd with life, afraid of death, , . + 
H hap'ly be thy will, that I ſhould know 
Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe: 
From now, from inſtant now, great Sire, diſpel 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul. rior, 


th draws fleeting 


ArxE'sH. adv. [from a and freſh. See | 


The Germans ſerving upon great horſes, and F 


FRESH. ] Anew 
miſſion. 


again, after inter- 

charged with heavy armour, received great hurt 
by light ſkirmiſhes ; the Turks, with their light | 
horſes, eaſily ſhunning their charge, and again, 
at their pleaſure, charging them afra, when | 
they ſaw the heavy horſes almoſt weary. Anolles, 

When once we have attained theſe ideas, 

they may be excited e by the uſe of words. 


Watts Logick. 
Arno'NT. adv. [from a and 


Front.] 
front; in direct oppoſition to the face. 
Theſe four came all 


ront, and mainly thruſt 
at me. | Nene enry iv. 
A'rTER. prep. [æpren, Sax. 
1. Following in place. After — 
applied to words of motion; as, he came 
afler, and ſtood behind 
d to before. 
3 lord Warwick, ſhall we after 
8 | 
Aſter thera! nay, before them, if we can. 


Shakſpeare's Henry vl. 
2. In urſuit of, 


After whom is the king of Iſrael come out? 
er whom doſt thou purſue? After a dead dog, 
aſter a flea. 1 Samuel. 


8. Behind. This is not a common uſe. 
Sometimes I placed à third priſm after a ſe- 
cond, and ſometimes alſo a fourth after a third, 
by all which the image might be often refracted 
ſideways. —_ Newton's Opticks. 

Poſterior in time. 

Good after ill, and after 
Alternate, like the ſcenes o 


= delight; 
day and night. 
| Dryden's Fables. 

We ſhall examine the ways of conveyance of 
the ſovereignty of Adam to princes that were to 
reign after him. | Lecke. 

5. According to. 

He thar thinketh Spain our over-match, is no 
good mint-man, but takes greatneſs of king» 
doms according to bulk and currency, and not 
after their intrinſie value. Bacon, 

6. In imitation of. 

There are, among the old Roman ſtatues, 
ſeveral of Venus, in different poſtures and ha- 
bits; as there are many particular figures of her 
made after the ſame deſign. Addiſen's Italy, 

This alluſion is after the oriental manner: 


thus, in the Pſalms, how * are perſons 
compared to cedars. - Pope's Odyſſev. 
A'rTER. adv. 


1. In ſucceeding time. It is uſed of time 
mentioned as ſucceeding ſome other. So 
we cannot ſay, I ſhall be happy after, 
but hereafter ; but we ſay, I was firſt 
made miſerable by the loſs, but was 
after happier. 

Far be it from me, to juſtify the cruelties 


Which were at firſt uſed towards them, which 
dad their reward ſoon after, Bacon. 
Thoſe who, from the pit of hell 
Roaming to ſeek their prey on earth, durſt fix 

Their ſeats long after next the ſeat of God. 
: Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Following another. 

Let go thy hold, when a great wheel runs 
down a bill, left it break thy neck with follow- 
ing it ; but the great one that goes upward, let 
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him. It is OpPO- A'rr ER-ALL. 


AFT 


but almoſt always in its genuine and pri- 
mitive 6 
red, will follow, by which others may 
be explained. 


| A'FTER-ACCEPTATION. 4. . [from after 
and acceptation. ] A ſcnſe afterward, not 
at firſt admitted. 

'Tis true, ſome doors in a ſcantier ſpace, 

I mean, in each apart, contract the place: 
Some, who to greater length extend the line, 
The church's efter-acceptation join, Dryden. 

A'FTERAGES. n. /. [from after and ages. ] 
Succeſſive times; poſterity. Of this 
word I have found no fingu r 3 but ſee 
not why it might not be ſaid, 7his will be 
done in ſome afterage. 

Not the whole land, ich the Chuſites 
ſhould or might, in future time, conquer ; ſee- 
ing, in afterages, they becthe lords of man 

nations. Raleights Hiffory of the World. 
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What an will 
their religion, who bid fair for a gibbet, to bring 
in a ſuperſtition, which their forefathers periſhed 
in flames to keep out ? Addiſon. 

hen all has been Gin 
into the view z when there remains no- 
thing more to be added; at laſt; in 

fine; in concluſion ; upon the whole; 
at the moſt. 

They have given no proof in aſſertin 
this + honed. N for which, after all, 
they have ne ground or colour, but a paſſage or 
two of ſcripture, miſerably perverted, in oppo» 
ſition to many expreſs texts. - Atterbury. 

But, after all, if they have any merit, it is 
to be attributed to ſome good old authors, 
whoſe works I ſtudy, Pope on Paſtoral Poetry, 

A'FTERBIRTH. . , [from after and 

birth.) The membrane in which the 
birth was involved, which is brought 
away after; the ſecundine. 

The exorbitancies or degenerations, whether 
from a hurt in labour, or from part of the after- 
birth left behind, produce ſuch virulent diſtem- 

pers of the blood, as make it caſt out a tumour. 

Wiſeman's Surgery. 

A'rTERCLaP.n. / [from after and clap. ] 

Unexpected events happening after an 
affair 1s ſuppoſed to be at an end, 


For the next morrow's mead, they cloſely 
went, 


For fear of afterclaps to prevent, Hubberd*s Tale. 
It is commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 
A'rTERCOsT. n. / [from after and coft.] 
The latter charges; the expence in- 
curred after the original plan is exe- 
cuted. 

You muſt take care to carry off the land- floods 
and ſtreams, before you attempt draining ; leſt 
your afterceſt and labour prove unſucceſsful. 

Mertimer's Huſbandry. 
A'rTERCROP, n. /. [from after and crop. ] 
The ſecond crop or harveſt of the ſame. 
ear. 
13 I think neither good for the land, 
nor yet the hay good for the cattle. Aſertimer. 
A's TER-DINNER. n. . [from after and 
dinner. } The hour paſſing juſt after 
dinner, which is generally owed to 
indulgence and amuſement, 


Thou haſt nor youth nor age, 
But, as it were, an after-dinner's ſleep, 


Dreaming on both. Slalſpeare. 


Nor to philoſophers is praiſe deny d, 
Whoſe wiſe inſtructions afterages guide. Denham. 
ini afterage: entertain of 


| 


and endeavour.] Endeavour made after 


draw thee after, Shakſpeare's ing Lear. | the firſt effort or endeavour, 


J Arten is compounded with many words, 


e pray'd. Dryden. 
ification: ſome, which occur- | 


| 


- 
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There is- no reaſon why the ſound of 2 pipe 

' - ſhould leave traces in their brains, which, not 
firſt, but by their after-endeavours, ſhould pro- 

dace the like ſounds, | Locke, 

 A'rTERx-InNQuIRY. 3. / [from after and 
inquiry. ]' Inquiry made after the fact 
committed, or after life, | 

You muſt cither be directed by ſome that take 
upon them to know, or take upon yourſelf that, 
which, I am ſure, you do not Know, or lump 
the after-enquiry on your peril, » Shak prarts 

To A'FTEREVYE, v. 4. [from after and eye. ] 
To a one in view; to follow in 
view. Not in uſe. 

Thou ſhouldſt have made him 
As little as a crow, or leſs, ere left 
To aftercye him. Skakſpeare' s Cymbeline. 

A'FTERGAME. . /. [from after and 
ame.] The ſcheme which may be 
aid, or the expedients which are prac- 

tiſed, after the original deſign has miſ- 
carried; methods taken After the firlt 
turn of affairs. 

This carl, like certain vegetables, did- bud 
and open lowly ; nature ſometimes delighting 
to play an aftergame, as well as fortune, which 
had both their turns and tides in courſe. Forton. 

The fables of the axe-handle and the wedge, 
ſerve to precaution us not to put ourſelves need- 
leſsly upon an aftergame, but to weigh bofure- - 
hand what we fay and do. L' Efrrange's Fables, 

Our firſt deſign, my friend, has prov'd abortive ; 
Still there remains an aftergame to play, Addiſon. 

A'rTERHOuRS. u. /. [from after and 

_ bours.) The houts that ſucceed. | 

So ſmile the heav'ns upon this holy act, 

That after hours with ſorrow chide us not. Shakſp. 

A'FTER-LIVER. n. fo [from after and 

live.] He that lives in ſucceeding times. 
By thee my iſe ſent 

Unto myſelf, let aſter-livers know. Sidney, 

A'FTERLOVE. n. /. [from after and love.] 
The ſecond or later love. 

Intended, or committed, was this fault? 

If but the firſt, how heinous e er it be, 
To win thy aſter-love, I pardon thee. —_ 

A'rTERMATH. n. / [from after and math, 
from mow.] The latter math; the 


ſecond crop of graſs, mown in autumn. 
See AFTERCROP. 


\ 
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A'rTERNOON. n. / [from after and noon. ] 
The time from the meridian to the 
evening. | 

A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow, 
Ev'n in the afternoon of her beſt days, 
Made prize and purchaſe of his wanton eye. 
Shakſpeare's Rickard 111, 
However, keep the lively taſte you hold 
Of God; and love him now, but feat him more; 
And, in your afternoons, think what you told 
And promis'd bim at morning-prayer before. 
Do 


Such, all the morning, to the pleadings - ag 
But, when the bus'neſs of the day is done, 
On dice, and drink, and drabs, they ſpend the af< 
ternoon. Dryden's Perfius, 
A'FTERPAINS, n. f. [from after and pain.] 
The pains after birth, by which women 
are delivered of the ſecundine. 


A'FTERPART. n. /. [from after and part.] 
The latter part. 

The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's 
age, not yet grown up to be headfirong, makes 
it more governable and ſafe; and, in the after- 
part, reaſon and foreſight begin a little to take 
place, and mind a man of his ſafety and im- 

rovement. Locke. 


| 


A'rTE£R-ENDEAVOUR. 1. / {from after | A'FTERPROOF. ./. [from after and proof. ] 


1. Evidence polterior to che thing in quel- 


G2 


— 


AGA 

Reſolv'd at once <4 rid dre pain; 

And, tho” again his cuſtom, call'd * 
j = 
Men often ſay a thing is again 2 
ſcience, when teally it is not. GSwift's Miſcel. 

3. In contradiction to any opinion. 

After all that can be ſaid againf a thing, this 
will ill be true, that many things poſſibly are, 
| which we know not of; and that many more 
things may be than are: and if fo, after all our 
arguments againft a thing, it will be uncertain 
whether it be or not. Tillotſon, 
The church-clergy have written the beſt col- 
lect ion of tracts againſt popery that ever appear- 
ed in England. Swift. 
ith contrary motion or tendency : 


uſed of material action. 
Boils and plagues 

Plaifter you o'er, that one infe& another 
Again the wind a mile. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 

The kite being a bird of prey, aud therefore 
hot, delighteth in the freſh air; and many times 
flieth again the wind, as trouts and falmons 
ſwim againf! the ſtream. Bacon, 


5. Contrary to rule or law. 
If aught againft my life | 
Thy country ſought of thee, it ſought unjuſtly, 
Againſt the law of nature, law of nations, 
, Million. 
Againſt the public ſanctions of the peace, 
Againſt all omens of their ill ſucceſs, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 
| To force their monarch, and inſult the court. 
Dryden, 


A A 


neſs of his foreſight, or the ſtrength of his will, 
. certain jt is, that the perpetual trouble of his 
fortunes could not have been without defects in 
his nature. | | Bacon. 
Thoſe! things that we know not what to do | 
withal, if we had them ; and thoſe things, again, 
which another, cannot part with, but to his own 
loſs and ſhame. 1? Eftrange's Fables. 
3. On another part ; marking a tranſition 


to ſome new conſideration. 
Behold yon mountain's hoary height, 
Made higher with new mounts of ſnow ; 
Again, behold the winter's weight 
reſs the lab'ring woods below. Dryden. 
n return; noting reaction, or rect- | 
procal action; as, his fortune worked | 
upon his nature, and his nature again | +* 
upon his fortune. 
ck ; in reſtitution. - 
When your head did but ake, 
1 knit my handkerchief about your brows ; 
The beſt I had, a princeſs wrought it me, 
And I did never aſk it you again, Shatfp. 
6. In return for any thing; in recompence. | 
That he hath given will he pay again. Proverbs. 
7. In order of rank or ſucceſſion z marking 
1 


diſtribution. 

Queſtion was aſked of Demoſthenes, What 
was the chief part of an orator? He anſwered, 
Action. What next? Action, What next again ? 
Action. Bacon's E ay. 

The cauſe of the holding green, is the cloſe and 
compact ſubſtance of their leaves, and the pe- 
dicles of them; and the cauſe of that again is 
either the tough and viſcous juice of the plant, 
or tlie ſtrength and heat thereof. Bacon. 
8. Heſides; in any other time or place. 

They have the Walloons, who are tall ſoldiers; 
yet that is but a ſpot of ground. But, on the 
other fide, there is not in the world again ſuch a 
ſpring and ſeminary of brave military people, as 
in England, Scotland, and Ireland. Bacon. | 

9. Twice as much; marking the Tame 


AGA | 
2; Qualities known by ſubſequent expe- 
rience. | | 
All know, that he likewiſe at firſt was much 
under the expectation of his afterproef ; ſuch a 


folar influence there is in the ſolar aſpect. Wotton. 


A'rTERTASTE. n./. [ from after and tafte. ] 
A taſte remaining-upon the tongue after 
the draught, which was not perceived 
in the act of drinking. | 


A'rTerTHOvGHT. n. . [from after and 
thought.) Reflections after the act; ex- 
pedients formed too late. It is not pro- 
perly to be uſed for ſecond thought. 

Expence, and afterthought, and idle care, | 
And doubts of motley hue, and dark deſpair; | 
Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 

And jealouſy ſuffus'd with jaundice in her eyes, 
Diſcolouring all ſhe view'd, in tawny dreſs'd, | 5. 
Downlook'd, and with a cuckow on her fiſt. | 

Dryden's Fables, | 

A'sTERTIMES. n. / [from after-and time.] 
Succeeding times. See AFTERAGES. 

You promis' d once a progeny divine 
Of Romans, rifing from the Trojan line, 

In aftertimes ſhould hold the world in awe, 
And to the land and ocean give the law. Dryden. 

A'rTERToOSSING. . J [from after and 
%.] The motion of the ſea after a 

orm. | 

Confufions and tumults are only the impotent 
remains of an unnatural rebellion, and are no 


more than the aftertofſings of a ſea when the 
orm is laid, 4 be Addiſon's Freeholder. 


A'rTERWARD. adv. | from after and peand, 
Sax.) In ſucceeding time: ſometimes 
written afterwards, but leſs properly. 

Uſes not thought upon before, may after ward 
ſpring up, and be reaſonable cauſes of retaining 
that, which former confiderations did formerly 


procure to be inſtituted. -- Hooker, 
An anxious diſtruſt of the divine goodneſs, 
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6. Oppoſite to, in place. 
Againſt the Tiber's mouth, but far away. 
Dryden, 
7. To the hurt of another. See ſenſe 5. 
And, when thou think'ſt of her eternity, 
Think not that death againſt her nature is; 
Think it a birth and when thou go'ſt to die, 


Sing like a ſwan, as if thou went'ſ to bliſs, 
Sir k Davie, 


makes a man more and more unworthy of it; 
and miſerable beforehand, for fear of being ſo 
afterward. L'Eftrange. 
A'FTERwiT. n. /. [from | and evit. ] 
The contrivance of expedients after the 
occaſion of uſing them is paſt. See 
AFTERTHOUGHT. | 
There is no recalling what's gone and paſt ; ſo 
that afterwit comes too late, when the miſchief 
is done. L' Eftrange. 
A'FTERWRATH. n. /. [from after and 
wrath.) Anger when the provocation 
ſeems paſt. | 
I hear him mock 
The luck of Cæſar, which the gods give men 
T' excule their afterwrath. Shakſpeare. 


AGA. n. title of a Turkiſh mili- 


tary officer. 
AAN. adv. [axen, Sax. ] 


1. A ſecond time; once more; marking 


the repetition of the ſame thing. 

The poor remnant of human ſeed, which re- 
mained in the} mountains, peopled their coun- 
try again flowly, by little and little? Bacon, 

Should Nature's ſelf invade the world again, 
And o'er the centre ſpread the liquid main, 

Thy pow'r were ſafe. Waller. 
Go now, deluded man, and ſeek again 
- New toils, new dangers, on the duſty plain. 
Dryden's Amneid, 

Some are already retired into foreign countries; 
and the reſt who poſſeſs lands, are determined 
never to hazard them again, for the ſake of eſ- 
tabliſhing their ſuperſtition. Swift, 


2, On the other hand ; marking ſome op- 
poſition or contrariety. | 
His wit increaſed upon the occaſion ; and fo 
much the more, if the occahon were ſharpened 
with danger, 


Again, whether it were the thort- 


quantity once repeated. 
There are whom heav'n has bleſt with ſtore of 
wit 
Yet want a2 much again to manage it ; 
For wit and judgment ever are at ſtrife, 
Tho' meant each others aid, like man and wife. 
Pope, 
I ſhould not be ſorry to ſee a chorus on a the- 
atre more than as large and as deep again as ours, 
built and adorned at a king's charges. Dryden. 


10. Again and again; with frequent repe- 


tition; often. 

This is not to be obtained by one or two haſty 
readings : it muſt be repeated again and again, 
with a cloſe attention to the tenour of the diſ- 
courſe, Locke. 


11. In oppoſition ; by way of reſiſtance, 


Who art thou that anſwereſt again ? Romans. 


12. Back ; as returning from ſome meſ- 
_ ſage. 


Bring us word again which way we ſhall go. 
n Deuteronomy. 


AG a"1NsT. prep. [ængeon, ongeond, Sax.] 
I. In oppoſition to any perſon. | 
And he will be a wild man; his hand will 


be againſt every man, and every man's hand 
againſt him. Genefes, 


2. Contrary ; oppoſite, in general. - 


That authority of men ſhould prevail with 
men either againſt or above reaſon, is no part of 
our belief. ooker. 

He is melancholy without cauſe, and merry 
againſt the hair, Shakſpeare. 

We might work any effect without and againſt 
matter ; and this not holpen by the co-operation 
of angels or ſpirits, but only by the unity and 
harmony of nature. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The preventing goodneſs of God does even 


Vreſt him from himſelf, and ſave him, as it were, 
againſt his will. 


South, 


8. In proviſion for; in expectation of, 


This mode of ſpeaking probably had its 
original from the idea of making pro- 
viſion againſi, or in oppoſition to, a 
time of misfortune, but by degrees ac- 
quired a neutral ſenſe. It ſometimes has 
the caſe elliptically ſuppreſſed ; as, 
againft he comes, that is, againſt the time 
when he comes. 
Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
Wherein were many tables fair diſpread, 
And ready dight with drapets teftival, 
Againſt the viands ſhould be miniſtred. Fairy C. 
The like charge was given them again/t the 
time they ſhould come to ſettte themſelves in 
the land promiſed unto their fathers, Hooker, 
Some ſay, that ever gain that ſeaſon comes, 
Wherein our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 
The bird of dawning fingeth all night long; 
And then they ſay no ſpirit walks abroad; 
The nights are wholeſome, then no planets ſtrike; 
No fairy takes, no witch hath power to charm ; 
So hallew'd and fo gracious is the time, Shatſp. 
To that purpoſe, he made hafte to Briſtol 
that all things might be ready again the prince 
came thither, Clarendon, 
Again the promis'd time provides with cate, 
And haſtens in the woof the robes he was te 
wear. Dryden. 
All which I grant to be reaſonably and truly 
ſaid, and only deſire they may be remembered 
againſt another day. a Stillingſttel. 


A'6ALAXY. 2. ,. from a and yaaa. ] Want 


of milk. Did. 


AA R. adv. [from a and gape.] Staring 


with eagerneſs, as a bird gapes for meat. 

In himſelf was all his ſtate; 
More ſolemn than the tedious pomp that watts- 
On princes, when their rich r2tinye long 


AGE 


ot horfes led, and grooms beſmear'd with gold, 
Dazzles the crowd, and ſets them all 2 | 
ſe 


Para 
Dazzle the crowd, and ſet them all agape. 
Philips. 
The whole crowd ſtood agape, and ready to 
take the doctor at his word. Specrator. 


A'GARICK. . /. [agaricum, Lat.] A 


drug of uſe in phyſick, and the dyin 
trade. It is divided into male an 
female : the male is uſed only in dying, 
the female in medicine : the male grows 
on oaks, the female on larches. 


There are two excreſcences which grow upon 
trees, both of them in the nature of muſhrooms : 
the one the Romans call boletus, which groweth 
upon the roots of oaks, and was one of the 
dainties of their table; the other is medicinal, 
that is called agarick, which 14 upon the 
tops of oaks; though it be affirmed by ſome, 
that it groweth alſo at the roots. Pony... 

AGca'sT. adj. [This word, which is uſually, 
by later authors, written aghaſt, is not 
improbably the true word, derived from 
agaze, which has been written aghaſt 
from a miſtaken etymology. See 
AcrasT.] Struck with terrour; 

amazed; frighted to aſtoniſhment, 
Thus roving on 


In confus'd march forlorn, th' advent'rous 
bands 


With ſhudd'ring horrour pale, and eyes "nfs 
View'd farſt their lamentable lot, and foun 
No reſt. . Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
A'GATE. 2. / [agate, Fr. achates, Lat.] 
A precious ſtone of the loweſt claſs, 
often clouded with beautiful variega- 
tions. | a 

In ſhape no bigger than an agate ſtone, 

On the forefinger of an alderman, Shakſpeare. 

Agates are only varieties of the flint kind; 
they have a grey horny ground, clouded, lineated, 
or ſpotted with different colours, chiefly duſky, 
black, brown, red, and ſometimes blue. Hoodw. 

Ar v. adj. [from agate.] Partaking of 
the nature of agate. 

An agaty flint was above two inches in dia- 
meter; the whole covered over with a friable 
cretaceous cruſt, Wiodward. 

To AG6A'zE. v. a, [from a and gaze, to 
ſet a gazing 3 as, amaze, amuſe, and 
others.] To ſtrike with amazement ; 
to ſtupify with ſudden terrour. The 
verb is now out of uſe. 

So as they travell'd ſo they *gan eſpy 
An armed knight toward them gallop faft, 

That ſeemed from ſome feared foe to fly, 

Or other griſly thing that him agaſ. Fairy Queen. 

Aca'zep. participial adj. from agaze 
which fee.] Struck with amazement ; 
terrified to ſtupidity. Wy 
p * ne ſent to hell, and none durſt ſtan 

im; 
Here, there, and every where, enrag'd he flew : 
The French exclaim'd, „ The devil was in 
arms!“ 
All the whole army ſtood agazed on him. Shak. 

AGE. n. /. [age, Fr. anciently, eage or 
aage e it is deduced by Menage from 
etatium, of etas; by Junius, from aa, 
which, in the Teutonic dialects, ſig- 
nified long duration. ] 

I. Any period of time attributed to ſome- 
thing, as the whole, or part, of its 
duration : in this ſenſe we ut the age 
of man, the ſeveral ages of the world, 
the golden or iron age. 


One man in his time plays man rts 
His life being ſeven ages, r F 'Shalſpcare, 


- AGE 


And Jacob lived in the land of E 
teen years ſo the whole age of Jacob was an 
hundred forty and ſeven years, Genęfii. 


2. A ſucceſſion or generation of men. 
Hence, laſtly, ſprings care of poſterities, 
For things their kind would everlaſting make: 
Hence is it, that old men do plant young trees, 
The fruit whereof another age ſhall take. 


Sir F. Davies. 
Next to the Son, 
Deſtin'd Reſtorer of mankind, by whom 
New heav'n, and earth, ſhall to the ages riſe, 
Or down from heav'n deſcend. Paradiſe Loft. 
No declining age 
F'er felt the raptures of poetic rage. Roſcommon. 
3. The time in which any particular man, 
or race of men, lived or ſhall live ; as, 
the age of heroes. 
No longer now the golden age appears, 
When patriarch wits ſurviv'd a thouſand owe 
ope. 
4+ The ſpace of a hundred years; a ſecu- 


lar period; a century, | 
5. The latter part of life; old age; old- 
You fee how full of change his age is: the 
obſervation we have made of it hath not been 
little; he always loved our ſiſter moſt, and with 
what poor judgment he hath now caſt her off ! 
Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
Boys muſt not have th' ambitious care of men, 
Nor men the weak anxieties of age. Roſcommon, 


And on this forchead, where your verſe has 


ſaid 
The loves delighted, and the graces play'd, 
Inſulting age will trace his cruel way, 
And leave ſad marks of his deſtructive ſway. 


Prior. 


6. Maturity ; ripeneſs; years of diſcre- 
tion ; full ſtrength of life. 

A ſolemn admiſſion of proſelytes, all that either, 
being of age, deſire that admiſſion for themſelves, 
or that, in infancy, are by others preſented to 
that charity of the church. Hammond. 

We thought our fires, not with their own 

content, 
Had, ere we came to age, our portion ſpent. 
Dryden. 
7. In law. 

In a man, the age of fourteen years is the age 
of diſcretion ; and twenty-one yeats is the full 
age. In a woman, at (even years of age, the 
lord her father may diſtrain his tenants for aid to 
marry her; at the age of nine years ſhe is dow - 
able ; at twelve years, ſhe is able finally to ratify 
and confirm her former conſent given to matri- 
mony; at* fourteen, ſhe is enabled to receive 
her land into her own hands, and ſhall be out 
of ward at the deatn of her anceſtor: at ſixteen 
ſhe ſhall be out of ward, though at the death of 
ker anceſtor, ſhe was within the age of fourteen 
years; at twenty-one, ſhe is able to alienate her 
lands and tenements. At the age of fourteen, 
a ftripling is enabled to chooſe his own guardian; 
at the age of fourteen, a man may conſent to mar- 


riage. Corvell, 
A'GED. adj. [from age. It makes two 
ſyllables in poetry. ] 


1. Old; ſtricken in years: applied gene- 
rally to animate beings. 

If the compariſon do ſtand between man and 
man, the aged, for the moſt part, are beſt expe- 
rienced, leaſt ſubject to raſh and unadviſed paſ- 
hons. Hooker. 

Novelty is only in requeſt; and it is as dangerous 
to be aged in any kind of courſe, as it is virtu- 
ous to be conſtant in any undertaking. Shak/p. 

Kindneis itſelf too weak a charm will prove 
To raiſe the fecble fires of aged love. Prior. 


2. Old: applied to inanimate things. 
This uſe is rare, and commonly with 


ſome tendency to the proſopopeta. 
The people did not more worſhip the images 


t ſeven- | 


— 


| 


A 
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of gold and ivory, than they did the groves ; 
and the fame Quintilian ſaith of the aged oaks, 
; Stilling fleet, 
A'cEDLyY, adv. [from aged.] After the 
mauner of an aged perſon. 
AGEe'N. adv. [axen, Sax. This word is 
now only written in this manner, though 
it be in reality the true orthography, 
for the ſake of rhime.] Again; in re- 
turn, See AGAIN. 

Thus Venus: Thus her ſon reply'd agen; 
None of your fiſters have we heard or ſeen. Dryd. 
AGENCY. n. /. [from agent. 

1. The quality of acting; the ſtate of 
being in action; action. 

A tew advances there are in the following pa- 
pers, tending to aſſert the ſuperintendence and 
agency of Providence in the natural world. 

Weodward. 

2. The office of an agent or factor for 

another ; bulineſs performed by an 
agent, 

ome of the purchaſers themſelves may be 

content to live cheap in a worſe country, rather 

than be at the charge of exchange and * 

7605. 

AGENT. adi. agent, Lat.] That which 

acts: oppoſed to patient, or that which 
is acted upon. 

This ſucceſs is oft truly aſcribed unto the 
force of imagination upon the body agent; and 
then, by a ſecondary means it may upon a di- 
verſe body : as, for example, if a man carry a 
ring, or ſome part of a beaſt, believing ſtrongly 
that it will help him to obtain his love, it may 


make him more induſtrious, and again more con- 
fident and perſiſting, than otherwiſe he would be. 


Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
AGENT. n. / 


1. An actor; he that acts; he that poſ- 
ſeſſes the faculty of action. 

Where there is no doubt, deliberation is not 
excluded as impertinent unto the thing, but as 
needleſs in regard of the agent, which ſeeth al- 
ready what to reſolve upon. Hooker. 

To whom nor agent, from the inſtrument, 
Nor pow'r of working, from the work is known. 

a Davies. 

Heav'n made us agents free to good or ill, 
And forc'd it not, tho' he foreſaw the will. 
Freedom was firſt beftow'd on human race, 

And preſcience only held the ſecond place. Dryd. 

A miracle is a work exceeding the power of 
any created agent, conſequently being an effect 
of the divine omnipotence. South's Sermons. 


2. A ſubſtitute; a deputy; a factor; a 


perſon employed to tranſact the bufi- 
neſs of another. 
Al hearts in love, uſe your own tongues ; 
Let every eye negotiate for itſelf, 
And truſt no agent, Shakſpeare, 
They had not the wit to ſend to them, in any 
orderly faſhion, agents or choſen men, to tempt 
them, and to treat with them. Bacon, 
Remember, fir, your fury of a wife, 
Who, not content to be reveng'd on you, 
The agents of your paſſion will purſue. Dryd, 
3- That which has the power of opera- 


ting, or producing effects upon another 
thing. 

They produced wonderful effects, by the pro- 
per application of agents to patients, Temple, 


\AGGELA'TION. n. J. [Lat. gelu.] Con- 
cretion of ice. 


It is round in hail, and figured in its guttulous 
deſcent from the air, growing greater or leſſer ae- 
cording to the accretion or pluvious agge/ation . 


about the fundamental atoras thereof, or. 


AGGENERA'TION. n. /. [from ad aud 
generatio, Lat.) The ſtate of growing 


or uniting to another body, 
8 


A G 


To make a perfect nutrition, there is required 


d tranſmutation of nutriment; now where this 
. converſion ot aggeneration is made, there is alſo 
required, in the aliment, a ſimilarity of matter. 

Brown's Fulgar Erroars. 


To A'GGERATE. v. a. [from agger, Lat.] 


To heap up. ia, 
Accero'ss. adj. [from agger, Lat.] 
Full of heaps. | Did. 
To AGGLOMERATE. v. 4. [ agglo- 
mero, Lat.] 


1. To gather up in a ball, as thread. 

2. To gather together. 

Zo ACGGLO'MERATE. v. n. | 

Beſides the hard agg/emerating ſalts, 

The ſpoil of ages, would impervious choke 
Their ſecret channels. homſon's Autumn, 

 A6G6Lv'TINANTS. u. .. [from agglutinate.] ' 
Thoſe medicines or applications which 
have the power of uniting parts toge - 
ther. % | 

2 AGGLU'TINATE. v. n. [from ad 


and gluten, glue, Lat.] To unite one | 
part to another; to join together, ſo as | 


| 


Accrava'tiON. n. . [from aggravate.] | 
1. The act of aggravating, or making heavy. 


N 


not to fall aſunder. It is a word almoſt 


1 riated to medicine. 
he body has got room enough to grow into 
its full dimenſions, which is performed by the 
daily ingeſtion of food that is digeſled into blood; 
which being diffuſed through the body, is ag - 
g/utinated to thoſe parts that were immediately 
«gglutinated tothe foundation parts of the womb. | 
Harvey on Conſumptions, | 
AccLuTiNa'TION. 3. / [from aggluti- 
nate.] Union ; coheſion; the act of 


— — —  _ 


— 


agglutinating ; the ſtate of being agglu- 
tinated. 
The occafion of its not healing by agglutina- 
tien, as the other did, was from the alteration the 
ichor had begun to make in the bottom of the 
wound. ' Wiſeman's Surgery. 
AccLu'TInanve. ad. [from aggluti- 
nate.) That has the power of procuring | 

; 


agglutination. 
Rowl up the member with the agglutinative 
..rowler. Wiſeman, 
To AGGRANDIZ E. v. a. [ aggrandi/er, 


Fr.] To make great; to enlarge; to 
exalt; to improve in power, honour, or 
rank. It is applied to perſons gene- 
rally, ſometimes to things. 


If the king ſhould uſe it no better than the 
Pope did, only to aggrandiſe covetous churchmen, 
it cannot be called a jewel in his crown. Ayliffe. 

Theſe furniſh us with glorious ſprings and 
mediums, to raiſe and aggrandize our concep- 
tions, to warm our ſouls, to awaken the better 
paſſions, and to elevate them even to a divine 
pitch, and that for devotional purpoſes. Watts. + 

A'GGRANDIZEMENT. n. / [aggrandifſe-. 
ment, Fr.] The ſtate of being aggran- 
dized; the act of aggrandizing. 

A'GGRANDIZER. =. // [from aggrandize.] ' 
The perſon that aggrandizes or makes 

great another. | 

To AccraA'TE. v. a. [aggratare, Ital.] 
To 5 z to treat with civilities, Not 
in u 
And in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies ſate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour; 

The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, 
And each one ſought his Jady to aggrate. F. Queen. 


ToAGGRAVATE. v. a. [ aggravo, Lat.] 
1. To make heavy: uſed only in a meta- 
phorical ſenſe ; as, to aggravate an ac- 


cuſation, or a punyhment, 


| 


/ 


* 


& 


A grove hard by ſprung up with -this their 
change, 
His will who reigns above! to aggravate 
Their penance, laden with fruit like that 
Whick grew in Paradiſe, the bait of Eve, 
Us'd by the tempter. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Ambitious Turnus in the preſs appears, 
And aggravating crimes augments their fears. 
F Dryden. 
2. To make any thing worſe, by the addi- 
tion of ſome particular circumſtance, 


not eſſential. | 

This offence, in itſelf ſo heinous, was yet in 
him aggravated by the motive thereof, which was 
not malice or diſcontent, but an aſpiring mind 
to the papacy. Bacon's Henry v11. 


2. The act of enlarging to enormity. 

A painter added a pair of whiſkers ts the face, 
and by a little aggravation of the features changed 
it into the Saracen's head. Addiſon, 


3. The extrinſical circumlitances or acci- 
dents, which increaſe the guilt of a; 


crime, or the miſery of a calamity, 


fight of the contrary law. 
If it be weigh'd 
By itſelf, with aggravations not ſurcharg'd, 
Or elſe with juſt allowance counterpois'd, 
I may, if poſſible, thy pardon fin | 
The eaſier towards me, or thy hatred leſs. Milton. 
A'GGREGATE. adj. [ aggregatus, Lat.] 
Framed by the collection of any parti- 
cular parts into one maſs, body, or 
Lyſtem. | 
_ ſolid reaſon of one man, with 3 
dicate apprebenfions, begets as firm a belief as 
the authority or aggregate teſtimony of many 
hundreds. Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 
They had, for a long time together, produced 
many other inept combinations, or aggregate 
forms of particular things, and nonſenſical ſyſ- 
tems of the whole. Ray on the Creation, 
A'GcREGATE. n. f. [from the verb.] 
The complex or collective reſult of the 
conjunction or acervation of many par- 
ticulars. ge; 
The reaſon of the far greateſt part of mankind, ; 
is but an aggregate of miſtaken phantaſms, and, 
in things not ſenſible, a conſtant deluſion. 
Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica.' 
A great number of living and thinking par- 
ticles could not poſſibly, by their mutual contact, 
and preſſing, and ftriking, compoſe one greater 
individual animal, with one mind and under- 
ſtanding, and a vital contenſion of the whole 
body; any more than a ſwarm of bees, or a 
crowd of men and women, can be conceived to 
make up one particular living creature, com- 
pounded and conſtituted of the e gene of 
them all. 


a 
N 


o 
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To AGGREGATE. v. a. [ aggrego, Lat. ] 
To collect together; to accumulate; to 
heap many particulars into one maſs, 

The aggregated foil 
Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, (mote. Milt, Par, Left. 


AGGREGA'T10N. 2. , [from aggregate.) 
1. Collection, or ſtate of being collected. 
Their individual imperfections being great, | 
they are moreover enlarged by their aggregation ; 
and being erroneous in their ſingle numbers, once 
hnddled together, they will be errour itſelf. 
Beroun Vulgar Errours, 

2. The collection, or act of collecting many 


particulars into one whole. | 
The water refident in the abyſs is, in all parts 
of it, ſtored wich a conſiderable quantity of heat, 


ö 


1 

He, to the fins which he commits, hath the 

aggravation ſuperaddod of committing them | 

againſt knowledge, againfl conſcience, againſt } 
Hammond 


. 
0 


, 


4 


and more eſpecially in thoſe where theſe extra- 


ordinary aggregations of this fire happened. 


Woodward's Natural Hiftory, 


3. The whole compoſed by the coacerva- 


tion of many particulars; an aggregate. 
To AGGRE'SS. v. n. [[aggredior, . agre]- 
ſum, Lat.] To commit the firſt act of 
violence; to begin the quarrel. _., 
| The glorious pair advance 
With mingled anger, and collected might, 
To turn the war, and tell aggreſing France, 
How Britain's ſons and Britain's friends can 
fight. Prior. 
AcGRE'SSION. n. .. [aggri/ſco, Lat.] The 
firſt a& of injury z commencement of 
a quarrel by ſome act of iniquity. 
ere is no refifting of :a common enem 
without an union for a mutual defence; and there 
may be alſo, on the other hand, a conſpiracy ol 
common enmity,and aggre/ſion. P Efrange. 
AGGRE'880R. n. / [from arr. The 
perſon that firſt commences hoſtility ; 
the aſſaulter or invader, oppoſed to he 


deſendant. 
in nature's face? 


But how, if nature fly in my face firſt? 
Then nature's the aggreſſor : let her look to't, 
| x den, 
Tt is a very unlucky circumſtance, tobe obliged 
to retaliate the injuries of ſuch authors, whoſe 
works are ſo ſoon forgotten, that we are in 


danger already of appearing the firſt aggreſſors. 


Pope and Swift. 
AGcGRI1Evance.n./ [See Grievance. ] 
Injury; hardſhip inflicted; wrong en- 


dure 
To Ac EYE. v. a. [from gravis, Lat, 
See To grieve.] | 
1. To give ſorrow; to cauſe. grief; ta 
vex. It is not improbable, that 7s 
grieve was originally neuter, and ag» 
grieve the active. 
But while therein I took my chief delight, 
I ſaw alas! the gaping earth devour 


The ſpring, the place, and all clean out of fight : 
Which yet aggrieves my heart even to this hour, 


| Spenſer. 

2. To impoſe ſome hardſhips upon ; to 
haraſs ; to hurt in one's right. This is 
a kind of juridical ſenſe ; and whenever 
it is uſed now, it ſeems to bear ſome 
alluſion to forms of law. 

Sewall, archbiſhop of York, much aggrieved 
with ſome practices of the pope's collectors, 
took all patiently. | Camden. 

The landed man finds himſelf aggrieved by the 
falling of his rents, and the ſtreightening of his 
fortune., whilſt the monied man keeps up his 
gain, and the merchant thrives and grows rich 
Ly trade, Locke, 

Of injur'd fame, and mighty wrongs receiv'd, 
Chloe complains, and wgndroufly *s aggriev'2, 

Granville, 

To Accrov'e. v. a. [aggropare, Ital.] 

To bring together into one figure ; to 
crowd together: a term of painting. 

Bodies of divers natures, which are aggrouped 
(or combined) together, are agreeable and plea- 
ſant to the ſight, Dryden. 

Acna'sT. adj. [either the participle of 
agaze (ſee Loaze) and then to be writ- 
ten agazed, or agaſt; or from à and 

pe, a ghoſt, which the preſent or- 
ography favours : perhaps they were 
originally different words. ] Struck with 
horrour, as at- the fight of a ſpectre; 
ſtupified with terrour. It is generally 


applied to the external appearance. 
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461 
She fighing ſore, as if her heart in twaine 
Had riven been, and all her heart-ftrings braſt, 
With 2 drooping eyne look'd up like one 


3 ' ' Spenſer. 

The aged earth ag, 

With terrour of that blaſt, 
Shall from the ſurfice to the centre ſhake. Milton. 

Aghaft he wak'd, and, ſtarting from his bed, 
Cold ſweat in celammy drops his limbs o'erſpread. 

| ; Dryden's AEneid. 

I laugh to think. how your unſhaken Cato 
Will look aghaſt while unforeſeen deſtruction 
Pours in upon him this from every fide. Addiſon, 
A'GILE. adj. [ agile, Fr. agilis, Lat.] 
Nimble; ready; having the quality of 

being ſpeedily put in motion; active. 
With that he gave his able horſe the head, 
And bending forward ſtruck his age heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade, 
Up to the rowel head, Shakſpeare. 
The immediate and agile ſubſervience of the 
ſpirits to the empire of the mind or ſoul. Hale. 

To guide its actions with informing care, 

In peace to judge, to conquer in the war, . 

ender it agile, witty, valiant, ſage, 
As fits the various courſe of human age. Prior. 
'A'GILENESS. n. ,. [from agile.]J; The 
quality of being agile; nimbleneſs ; 
readineſs. for motion ;. quickneſs ;. ac- 
tivity; agility. 
AG1L1TY. u. ſ. [agilitas, Lat. from agilis, 
agile. ] Nimbleneſs ; readineſs to move; 
quickneſs ; activity. 

A limb over-ftrained by lifting a weight above 
its power, may never: regover its former agility 
and vigour. E Watts 
AGEFLLOCHUM. n. f. Aloes- wood. A 
tree in the Eaſt Indjes, brought to us 
in ſmall bits, of a very fragrant ſcent. 
It is hot, drying, and accounted a 

henerof the nerves in general. The 
beſt is of a blackiſh purple colour, and 
ſo light as to ſwim upon water. Quincy. 
461. n. J. [An Italian word, ſignifying 
eaſe or conveniency.] A mercantile 
term; uſed chiefly in Holland and Venice, 


for the difference between the value of 


bank notes, and the current money. 


Chambers, | 


D AGT'ST. v. as [from gie, Fr. a. bed 
or roy HOY or from gifter, i. e. 
| i. 
cattle of ſtrangers in the king's foreſt, 
and to gather the money. The officers 
that do this, are called agiffors, in En- 
gliſh, gueſt or gift takers. Ly 
is termed agi 
ſea· banks. 
for the taking in of other men's cattle 
into any man's ground, at a certain rate 
per week. Blount. 


„ as agiſtment * the 


AclsrurNr. n. . [See AcrsT.] It is 


taken by the canon lawyers in another 
ſenſe. than. is mentioned under 410. 
They ſeem to intend by it, a-modus or 
compoſition, - or mean rate, at which 
ſome right or due may be reckoned : 
perhaps it is corrupted from addouci/e- 
ment, or adjuſtment. 


Tel 
Aor'sror. . /. [from agift.] An officer 


of the King's foreſt. See Acis r. 
Acta; adj. from agitate; agitabilis, 
Lat.] That may be agitated, or put in 
motion; perhaps, that may be diſputed. 
See AcrTaTE, and AGITATION. - 


To AGITATE.. v. a. {agito, Lat.] 


1 
* 


b 


1 
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This word agiſt is alſo uſed | 


4 


»| 


a 


1 


A GN 5 

1. To put in motion; to ſhake; to move 
nimbly; as, the ſurface of the waters is 
agitated by the wind; the veſſel was 
broken by agitating the liquor. 
2. To be the cauſe of motion; to actuate; 


to move. ; 
Where dwells this ſov*reign arbitrary ſoul, 
Which does the human animal controul, 
Inform each part, and agitate the whole? 
Blackmore, 


3. To affect with perturbation ; as, the 


mind of man is agitated by various paſ- 
ſions. 

4. To ſtir; to bandy from one to another; 
to diſeuſs; to controvert; as, to agitate 
a queſtion. 

Though this controverſy be revived, and hot- 
ly agitated among the moderns; yet I doubt 
whether it be not, in a great part, a nominal 
diſpute, Boyle on Colours. 

5. To contrive; to revolve; to form by 
laborious thought. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ſtudied and elaborate, than when 
politicians moſt agitate deſperate deſigns. 

King Charles. 


AcaTa'TiON. n. ſ. [from agitate; agiatio, | 
R 


q 


Latin. ] 
1. The act of moving or ſhaking any thing. 
Putrefact ion aſketh reſt ; for the ſubtle motion 
which putrefaQion requireth, is diſturbed by any 
agitation. acon. 
2. The ſlate of being moved or agitated; 
as, the waters, after a ſtorm, are ſome 
time in a violent agitation. 


3. Diſcuſſion ; controverſial examination. 


A kind of a ſchool queſtion is ſtarted in this 
fable, upon reaſon and inſtinct ; this deliberative 


proceeding of the crow, was rather a logical 


agitation of the matter. £ Efirange's Fables. 


4. Violent motion of the mind; pertur- | 


bation ; diſturbance of the thoughts. 

A great perturbation in nature} to receive at 
once the benefit of ſleep, and do the effects of 
watching. In this ſlumbry agitation, beſides 
her walking and, other actual performances, what 
have you heard her ſay ? Shakſp, Macbeth, 

His mother could no longer bear the agitations 
of ſo many paſſions as thronged upon her. Tatler. 


5. Deliberation ; contrivance ; the ſtate of 


being conſulted upon. 
To take in and feed the N 


| 


eirfun&ion | 


The project now in agitation for repealing of 
the teſt act, and yet leaving the name of an eſ- 
tabliſhment to the preſent national church, is in- 
conſiſtent. Swijt's Miſcellanies. 

AciTA'TOR. n. /. [from ayitete.] He that 
agitates any thing; he who mana 
affairs: in which ſenſe ſeems to be uſed 

the agiators of the army. 

A'GLET. . /. [ſome derive it from auyay, 
ſplendour; but it is apparently. to be 
deduced from aiguleite, Fr. a tag to a 

point, and that from azgu, ſharp. ] 

1. A tag of a point curved into ſome re- 
preſentation of an animal, generally of 


a man. - 


' He thereupon gave for the garter a chain worth 


200 l. and his gown addreſſed with aglets, eſ- 
teemed worth 251, Hayward. 
Why, give him gold enough, and marry him 
to a puppet, or an aglet baby, or an old trot, and 
ne'er a tooth in her head. 95. T9 


2. The pendants at the ends of the chives 
of flowers, as in tulips. | 

A'G@MINAL. adj. [from agmen, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a troop. . Dis. 

A'exail, adj. [from ange, grieved, and 


F 


— 


= 


nagle, a nail. A diſeaſe of the nails 1 the object of deſire 


ANA Tiov. 3. / 


A 60 
a whitlow; an inflammation round the 


8. | 

from agnatus, Lat.] 
Deſcent from the {ame father, in a dire&. 
male line, diſtin from 'cognation, or 
conſanguinity, which includes deſcend- 
ants from females. 

Acn1'TIoN. 1. . [from agnitio, Lat.] Ac- 
knowledgment. 

To Acn1'zt. v. a. [from agnoſco, Lat.] 


To acknowledge; to own; to avow, 
Obſolete. 1 


A natural and prompt a 

I find in hardneſs. kakſpeare's Othello, 
AGNOMINA'TION. n. / | agnominatiog. 

Lat.] Alluſion of one word to another, 
by reſemblance of ſound. 

The Britiſh continueth yet in Wales, and ſome 
villages of Cornwall, intermingled with provin- 
cial Latin, being very fignificative, copious, and 
pleaſantly running upon agnominations, although. 
harſh in aſpirations. ene 


agnize 


AGNUS CASTUS. n. , [Lat.] The 


name of the tree commonly called the 
Chaſte Tree, from an imaginary. virtue 
of preſerving chaſtity. 

Of laurel ſome, of woodbine many more, 
And wreathes of agnus caftus others bure, Dryden. 
Aco'. adv. [axan, Sax. paſt or gone; 

whence writers formerly uſed, and in- 

ſome provinces the people Kill uſe, agone 
for ago.] Paſt, as long ago; that is, 
long time has paſt fince.. Reckoning 
time toward the preſent, we ule ſince; 
as, it is a year ſince it happened: reckon- 
ing from the preſent, we uſe ago; as, 
it happened a year ago. This is not, 
perhaps, always obſerved.. 

The great ſupply 


Are wreck'd three nights age on Godwin fands. 


Shakſpeare, - 
This both by others and myſelf I know, 
For I have ſerv'd their ſovereigu long age; 
Oft have been caught within the winding train. 
Drydes t Fables; 
I ſhall ſet down an account of a diſcourſe II 
chauced to have with one of them ſome time age. 
Addiſon's Freekolder. 
AGco's.adv. [of uncertain etymology: the 
French have the term à gogo, in low 
language, as ili vivent d gogo, they live 
to their wiſh: from this phraſe our 
word may be, perhaps, derived. 
1. In a ſtate of deſire; in a ſtate of warm 


imagination; heated with the notion of 


ſome enjoyment; longing; ſtrongly ex- 
cited. 

As for the ſenſe and reaſon of it, that has lit-- 
tle or nothing to do here; only let it found full and 
round, and chime right to the humour, Which is 
at preſent ogeg Guſt as a big, long,.rattling name 
is ſaid to command even adoration from a Spani- 
ard), and, no doubt, with this powerful, ſenſe- 
leſs engine, the rabble driver ſhall be able to carry 
all befure him. South's Sermons, 

2. It is uſed with the verbs 2 be, or to ſet, 
as he is agg, or you may ſet him agoy.. 

The gawdy goſſip, when ſhe's ſer ag”g, 

In jewels dreft, and, at each ear a bob, 
Goes flaunting out, and, in her trim of pride, 
Thinks all ſhe ſays or does is juſtify d. eden. 

This maggot has no ſooner ſee him ageg, but; 
he gets him a ſhip, freights her, builds castles 
in the air, and conceits hoth the Indies in his 
coffers. DL Eftrange, 


3. It has the >" my on, or for, before 
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On which the ſaints are all geg 
And all this for a bear and dog. Hudibras, 
Gypſics generally ſtraggle into theſe parts, and 
fot the heads of our ſervant-maids ſo agog for 
huſbands, that we do not expect to have any bu- 


ſineſs done as it ſhould be, whilſt they are in the | 


country. Spectator. 
Aco'tnG. particigial adj. [from à and 
going. ] In action; into action. 
Their firſt movement, and impreſſed motions, 
demanded the impulſe of an almighty hand to 
ſer them firſt agoing. T atler, 


Ac o'xR. adv, [axzan, Sax.] Ago; paſt. 
See AGo. 
Is he ſuch a princely one, 
As you ſpeak him long agone ? Ben Jonſon, 
A'consM. n. /. [zywnguo;.] Contention 
for a prize. Dick. 
AcovisT. . /. [2ywirn;.] A contender 
for prizes. Did. 
 Acon1'sTEs. 1. / [aywirn.] A prize- 
fighter; one that contends at any public 
ſolemnity for a prize. Milton has fo 
ſtyled his tragedy, becauſe Samſon was 
called out to divert the Philiſtines with 
feats of ſtrength. 


AGcox1'sTICAL. adj, [from agoniftes,] Re- 


lating to prizefighting. Dis. 
. To A'GON1ZE. v. . from 120, low 
Latin; aywitu ; agoniſer, Fr.] To feel 
agonies ; to be in exceſſive pain. 
oft thou behold my poor diſtracted heart, 
Thus rent with agonizing love and rage, 
And aſk me what it means? Art thou not falſe ? 
: Rowe's Jane Shore, 
Or touch, if tremblingly, alive all o'er, 
To (mart and agonize at every pore ? Pope. 
AGonoTHE'TICK. adj. [aywr and r N. 
Propoſing publick contentions for prizes; 
giving prizes; preſiding at public games. 
Did. 
A'GONY. 3. /. [dx agon, low Lat. 
agonie, Fr.] 
1. The pangs of death; 22 the laſt 
conteſt between life and death. 

Never was there more pity in ſaving any than 
in ending me, becauſe therein my aguny ſhall 
end. F Sidney. 

Thou who for me did feel ſuch pain, 

Whoſe precious blood the croſs did ſtain, 

Let not thoſe agonies be vain. Roſcommon. 
2. Any violent or exceſſive pain of body 

or mind. 

Betwixt them both, they have me done to dy, 
Thro' wounds and ftrokes, and ſtubborn handel- 


ing, 
That death were better than ſuch ageay, 
As grief and fury anto me did bring. Fairy Q. 
Thee I bave miſs' d, and thought it long, de- 
priv'd 

Thy preſence, of love ! till now 
Not felt, nor ſhall be twice. Paradiſe j 
3. It is particularly uſed in devotions for 

| our Redeemer's conflict in the garden. 
To propoſe our defires, which cannot take 
ſuch effect as we ſpecify, ſhall, notwithſtand- 
ing, otherwiſe procure us his heavenly grace, 
even as this very prayer of Chriſt obtained angels 
to be ſent him as comforters in his ageny. Hooker. 


Aso op. adv. [a and good.] In earneſt; 
not fictitiouſſy. Not in uſe. | 
At that time I made her weep 
For I did play a lamentable part, Shakſpeare. 


Acov'ty. n. /. An animal of the An- 
tilles, of the bigneſs of a rabbit, with 
bright red hair, and alittle tail without 
bair. He has but two teeth in each 
zaw, holds his meat in his fore-paws like 

a ſquirrel, and has a very remarkable 
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ery. When he is angry, his hair ſtands 
on end, and he ſtrikes the earth with 
his hind-feet, and, when chaſed, he 
flies to a hollow tree, whence he is 
expelled by ſmoke. Trevoux. 


To ARA ck. v. a. [from à and grace. 
To grant favours to; to confer benefits 
upon. Not in uſe. 

She granted, and that knight ſo much agrac'd, 
That ſhe him taught celeſtial diſcipline. Fairy C. 

Ja, priv. and 
yeauua.] An illiterate man. Dis. 

AGRA'RIAN. adj. [agrarius, Lat.] Rela- 

ting to fields or grounds: a word ſeldom 

uſed but in the Roman hiſtory, where 
there is mention of the agrarian law. 

To AcRE'asE. v. a. Err a and greaſe. ] 
2 z to greale; to pollute with 

th, 


The waves thereof ſo flow and ſluggiſh were, 
Engroſs'd with mud, which did them foul agreaſe. 
Fairy Queen. 


To AGREF. v. 3 pond, Fr. from gre, | 


; gratia and gratus, 


liking or good-wi 
Lat. 3 
I. To be in concord; to live without 

contention; not to differ. | 


Fhe more you agree together, the leſs hurt can 

your enemies do you. Broome on Epic Poetry, 

2. To grant; to yield to; to admit: with 
the particles to or un. 

And perſuaded them to agree to all reaſonable 

conditions. 2 Maccabees. 

We do not prove the origin of the earth from 

a chaos; ſeeing that is agreed on by all that give 

it any origin. Burnet. 


3. To ſettle amicably. 


A form of words were quickly agrred en be- 
tween them for a perfect combination. Clarendon, 


4. To ſettle terms by ſtipulation 3 to ac- 


cord : followed by with. 

Agree with thine adverſary quickly, whilſt 
thou art in the way with him; leſt at any time 
the adverſary deliver thee to the judge, and the 
judge deliver thee to the officer, and thou be caſt 
into priſon, Matthew. 


5. To ſettle a price between buyer and 
ſeller. n 
Friend, I do thee no wrong : didſt not thou 
agree with me for a penny ? Matthew. 
6. To be of the ſame mind or opinion. 


He exceedingly provoked or underwent the 
envy, and reproach, and malice, of men of all 


- qualities and conditions, who agreed ia nothing 


elſe. Clarendon. 
Milton is a noble genius, and the world agrees 
to confeſs it. Watts' Improvement of the Mind. 


7. To concur ; to co-operate. : 

Muſt the whole man, amazing thought! return 
To the cold marble and contracted urn ? 

And never ſhall thofe particles agree, 

That were in life this individual he ? Prior. 
8. To ſettle ſome point among many: 

with upon before a noun. 

Strifes and troubles would be endleſs, except 
they gave their common conſent all to be 
ordered by ſome whom they ſhould agree wpor. 

Hooker, 

If men, killed in chymical affairs, ſhall agree 
to write clearly, and keep men from being ſtun- 
ned by dark or empty words, they will be re- 
duced cither to write nothing, or books that 
may teach us ſomething, Boyle. 


9. To be conſiſtent ; not to contradiR : 


with to or with. 
For many bare falſe witneſs againſt him, but 
their witneſs agreed not together, Mark. 


AGR 


They that ſtood by ſaid again to Peter, ſurely 
thou art one of them: for thou art a Galilean, 
and thy ſpeech agreeth thereto, Mark, 

Which teſtimony I the lets (cruple to allege, 
becauſe it agrees very well with what has been 
affirmed to me. _ Boyle. 


10. Td ſuit with; ts be accommodated 


to : with to or with. 

Thou feedeſt thine own, people with angels 
food, and didſt fend them from heaven bread 
agreeing to every caſte. Wiſdom, 

His principles could not be made to agree with 
that conſſ itution and order which God had ſettled 
in the world; and, therefore, mutt needs claſh 
with common ſenſe and experience. Locke, 


11. To cauſe no diſturbance in the body. 
I have often thought, that our preſcribing ales 
milk in ſuch ſmall quantities, is injudicious; 
for, undoubtedly, with ſuch as it agrees with, 
it would perform much greater and quicker et- 
ſects, in greater quantities. Alt but kn: 

To AGRE'E, v. a, f 


1. To put an end to a variance. 


He ſaw from far, or ſeemed for to ſee, 
Some troublous uproar or contentious fray, 
Whereto he drew in haſte it to agree, Farry N. 


2: To make friends; to reconcile. | 
The mighty rivals, whoſe deftruRtive rage 
Did the whole world in civil arms engage, 
Are now agreed. Roſcommen, 
AGRE'EABLE. adj. er Fr.] 
1. Suitable to; conſiſtent with; conform. 
able to. It has the particle 1 or wh, 
This paucity of blood is agreeable to many 
other animals, as frogs, lizards, and other fiſhes. 
Brown's Pulgar Erreur:, 
The delight which men have in popularity, 
fame, ſubmiſſion, and ſubjection of other mcn's 
minds, ſeemeth to be a thing, in itſelf, without 
contemplation of conſequence, agreeable and 
grateful te the nature of man. Bacon t Nat. Hif, 
What you do, is not at all agreeable either with 
ſo good a chriſtian, or {6 reaſonable and ſo great 
a perſon. _ Templi. 
That which is agrecable to the nature of one 
thing, is many times contrary to the nature of 
another, L Efrang. 
As the practice of all piety aud virtue is 
agreeable te our reaſon, ſo is it likewiſe the inte- 
reft both of private perſons and of public ſocie- 
—_ * Tillotſin. 
2. In the r the adjective 
is uſed by a familiar corruption for the 
adverb agreeatly. 
Agrecable hereunto, perhaps it might not be 
amiſs, to make children, as ſoon as they are 
capable of it, often to tell a tory. Locte. 


3. Pleaſing ; that is ſuitable to the incli- 
nation, faculties, or temper, It is 
uſed in this ſenſe both of perſons and 
things. 

Ang while the face of outward things we find 
Pleaſant and fair, agreeable and ſweet, 
Theſe things tranſport. Sir F. Davies, 
I recolle& in my mind the diſcourſes which 
have paſſed between us, and call to mind 2 
thouſand agreeable remarks, which he has made 
on theſe ↄceaſions. Spe ator. 


AGrE'EABLENESS. a. /. [from agreeadle.} 


* — * 


1, Conſiſleney with; ſuitableneſs to: 
with the particle 10. 
Pleaſant taſtes depend not on the things them- 


- ſelves, but their agreeableneſi to this or that pat - 
ticular palate, wherein there is great * 
2. The quality of pleaſing. It is uſed in 
an inferiour ſenſe, to mark the produc- 
tion of ſatisfaction, calm and laſting, but 
below rapture or admiration. 
There will be occaſion for largeneſs of mind 
and agreeab{eneſs of temper. Cellier. 


„ 


© 
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it is very much an n 
writing, who has an agrerableneſt that charms 
us, without correctueſs ; like a miſtreſs, whoſe 
faults we (ce, but love her with them all, Pope. 
3. Reſem 
N with the particle between. I 
This relation is likewiſe ſeen in the agreeab/e- 
neſi between man and the other parts of the uni- 
verſe... " Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, | 
AGREEABLY. adv. [from agreeable.] 
1. Conſiſteutly with; in a manner ſuitable 
to. | 
They may look into the affairs of Judea and 
Jeruſalem, agreeably to that which is in the law 
of the Lord. | 
2. Plealingly. 


T did never imagine, that ſo many excellen 


b 
; 


Set{led by conſent, wa | 

When they had got known and agreed na 
to ſignify, thoſe, internal operations of their own 
minds, they were ſuthciently furniſhed to make 
known by words all their ideas. | 
AGRE'EING NE$3, g. . {from agree. ] Con- 
filtence ; ſuitableneſs. E- 1 
AcrE'EMENT. n. / [agrement, Fr. in law 
Latin ggreamentum, which Coke would 
willingly derive from aggreg atio mentium.] 
4, Concord. | 
What agreement is t 


between the hyena and 
the dog? and what 2 the Nek and a 
the poor? © N Ecclus. 
2. Reſemblance of one thing to another. 
The diviſion and quavering which pleaſe ſo 
much in muſick, have an agreement with the glit- 
tering of light, as the moon- beams playing upon 
a wave. © Bacon, 
Expanſion and duration have this farther 
agrecment, that though they are both conſidered 
by us as having parts, yet their parts are not ſe- 
parable one from another, | Locle. 
3. W 5 bargain; concluſion of con- 
troverly ; ſtipulation. = 
And your cevenait with death ſhall be diſari- | 
nulled, and your agreement with hell ſhall not 
ſtand; when the overflowing ſcourge ſhall paſs 
turough, then ye ſhall be trudden down by it. 
| | aal. 
Make an agrerment with me by 2 * and 


| 
come out to me, and then eat ye every man of |. 
1 


his own vine, and every one of his ßig - tree. 
| | 2 Kings. 
Frog had given his word, that he would meet 
the company to talk of this agreement. Arbuthnot . 
Acnk's riet, or AGRE'STICAL. adj. 
from agreflis, Lat.] Having relation to 
the country; rude ; ruſtick. Did. 
AckicOTAT IOM. n. , [from agricola, 
Lat.] Culture of the ground. Dig. 
A'cuicurTurs. u. / [agricultura, Lat.] 
The art of cultivating the ground; 
tillage; huſbandry, as diſtinct from 
He ſtrictty adviſeth not to begin to ſaw before 
the ſetting of the ſtars; whbich, notwithſtanding, 
without injury to agriculture, cannot be obſerved 
in England. | Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
That there was tillage beftowed upon the an- 
tediluvian ground, Moſes does indeed intimate 
in general; what ſort of tillage that was, is not 
expreſſed: 1 hope to ſhew that their agriculture 
Was nothing near ſo laborious and troubleſome, 
nor did it take up fo much time as ours doth. þ 
In Weed ward Natural Hijiory. 
The diſpoſition of Ulyſſes inclined him to war, 
Tatter than the more lucrative, but more ſecure, 
method of life, by agricz{trre and huſbandry. 
An! Braume's Notes an the Odyſſey. 
3 n. J. {agrimonia, Lat.] A 
nt. ; , 


Vor. I. { 


* 


e likeneſs: ſometimes 


e objection. 


we 
#4 
/ 


| int Frog rents an 110 Mat ex 1 | 
"The * rough, hairy, - my 


grow alternately on the brayches ; the flower-cup 
conſiſts of one leafy Which is divided info five 
ſegments; the fluwers have five or fix leaves; 
and are formed into a long ſpike; which Expand 
in form of a roſe ; the fruit is oblong, dry and 
prickly, like the burdock. ; in each of which are 
contained two kernels, Miller. 
To AcnTsE, v. u. Lagniran, Sax. ] To 
look terrible, Out of uſe.* Spenſer. 
To AGR1sE.w. a. To terrify. Spenſer. 
„ pag) 6. ee oe, 
1. Stranded; hi 
from paſſing furthger. | 
With our great ſhips, we durft not approach 
the coaſt, we having been all of us aground, 
b © Sit W. Raleighs Eſſays. 
Say what w ſeek; and whither were you 
| bound | * 
Were you by ſtreſs of weather caſt aground? 
2 Dryden's AMneid. 
2. It is likewiſe, Sguratively, uſed, - for 
being hindered in the progreſs of affairs; 


— 


as, the;negociators were aground at that 


— 


AGUE. . /. [aigu, Fr. acute] An in- 
termitting fever, with cold fits ſuc- 
ceeded by hot. The cold fit is, in po- 
pular anguage, more particularly called 
the ague, and the hot the fever. | 

| Our caſtle's ſtrength ES 
Will laugh a fiege to ſcorn. Here let them lie, 
Till famine and the ague eat 3 up. Shatſp. 


Thou | 
He feels the heats of 1 and colds of age, 
. Yer neither tempers nor cori ects the other; 
As if there were an agve in his nature, 5 
That till inclines to one extreme. Denham. 
A'GueD. adj. [from ague.] Struck with 
an ague ; ſhivering ; chill; cold: a 
word in little uſe. g | 
Au burt behind, backs red, and faces pale, 
With flight and agued fear ! . Shakſpeare. 
A'cu8-Fir, 3. / { from ague and fit.] The 
paroxyſm of the ague. [ 

This ague fit of fear is overblown, Shakſp. 

A'G6ue-proOOF. adj. [ from and prof.] 
Proof againſt agues ; able to reliſt the 
cauſes which produce agues, without 
being affected. * 

When the rain came to wet me once, and the 
wind to make me chatter; when the thunder 
would not peace at my bidding; there I found 

'em, there N {melt a They told me 1] 
was every thing : *tis a lie; I am not ague pro?f. 
$4 | N Shakſpeare's King — 
A'GUE-TREE. 3. . [from ague and tree.) 
A name ſometimes given to ſaſſafras. 


Did. 


To Acur'ss. v. 4. [from a and guiſe.] | 


See Gvise:} . To dreſs; to adorn ; 
to Zech. Nh Wuſe;s 4 2242 ++; 

As her fantaſtic wit did moſt delight, 
Sometimes her head the fondly would aguiſe ' 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh flowers dight, 
About ber neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. 

f | Fairy Queen. 
A'cv1$R, adj. [from ague.] Having the 
qualities ot an ague. ; | 

So calm, and fo ſerene, but now, 

What means this change on Myra's brow ? 

Her agi love now glows and burns, | 

Then chilis and ſhakes, and the cold fit returns, 

] Gramville. 
A'GvisSHNEss. . from aguiſb.] The 

quality of reſembling an ague. 


red by the ground 


* 
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Kaul nation, u p laden with mi- 
- "quity, 4 ſeed of evil-doers, children that are 
'© corruptets, they have forſaken the Lord. Ifatah. 
2. Sometimes contempt and exultation. 

Let them not ſay in their hearts, 44 ſo we 

| . "would have it; let them not ſay we have ſwal- 
lowed him up. Oo FPualas. 
3. Sometimes, and moſt frequently, com- 
paſſion and complaint. 
In youth alone unhappy mortals live : 
But, a4 / the mighty Units is fugitive : 
Diſcolour'd fickneſs, anxious labour corte, 
And age, and death's incxorable doom. 
" © Ak me! the blooming pride of May, 
And that of beauty are but one : 
At morn both flouriſh bright and gay, 
Both fade at evening, pale; and gone. Priot. 
4. Whea it. is followed by that, it ex- 
preſſes vehement deſire. 8 
In goodneſs, as in greatneſs, they excel: 
Ak! that we lov'd ourſelves but half fo well. 
' Dryden“ Jruenal. 
Aux lt Ana'! interjection. A word inti- 
mating triumph and contempt. 

They opened their mouth wide againſt me, 
and ſaid aka a! our eye bath ſeen it. Pſa/ms, 
 Ant'ap. adv. [from a and head.] 

1, Further onward than another: a ſea 


term. . 
And now the mighty Centaur ſeems to lead, 
And now the ſpeedy Dolphin gets akead. Dryd. 


| 2. Headlong ; precipitantly : uſed of ani- 


mals, and figuratively of men. 

It is mightily the fault of parents, guardians, 
tutors, and governours, that ſo many men miſ- 
carry. They ſuffer them at firſt to run ahead, 
and, when perverſe inclinations are advanced in- 
lo habits, there is no dealing with them. L” Eftr. 

Anz'1G6aT. adv. [from 4 and bheight.] 
Aloft ; on high. 
But have I fall'n or no . 

From the dread ſummit of this chalky bourne! 
Look up «height, the ſbrill-gorg'd lark fo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shutſpeare's King Lear, 

AHOUAT. n. .. A poiſonous plant. 
To AID. v. a, [aigder, Fr. from adjutare, 
Lat.] To help; to ſupport ; to ſuc- 
Cour. 
Into the lake he leapt, his lord to aid, 
And of him catching hold, him ſtrongly ftaid 
From drowning. Spenſer”s Fairy Queen, 
Neither ſhall they give any thing unto them 
that make war upon them, or aid them with 
victuals, weapons, money, or ſhips. Maccab. 
By the loud trumpet, which our courage an, 
We learn that ſound as, well as ſenſe —— 


Arp. . ,. [from the verb.] 
i, Help z ſupport. | 
The memory of uſeful things may reccive 
conſiderable aid, if they are thrown into verſe. 
* Watts RD of the Mind. 
Your patrimonial ſtores in peace pofleſs ; 
Undoubted all your filial claim confeſs : ; 
Tour private right ſhould impious power invade, 
I be peers of Ithaca would arm in aid. Pepe. 
2. The perſon that gives help or ſupport 3 
a helper z auxiliary. 3 
Thou haſt ſaid, it is not good that man ſhould 
be alone; let us make unto him an %, like 
unto himſcif. Tedit, 
| Great aids came into him, partly upon miſũves, 
and partly voluntaries from many parts. Bacen, 
3. In law. 0 K 
A ſubſidy. Aid is alſo particularly uſed, in 
matter of pleading, for a petition made in court, 
for the calling in of help from another that hath 
an intereſt in the cauſe in queſtion ; and is like- 


1. A word noting ſometimes diſlike and 
cenſure, 


An. J 2 


wiſe both to give ſtrength to the party that prays 
in aid of him, and alſo to avoid a prejudice ae- 
cruing towards his own right except it be pre- 
vented ; as, when a tenant tor term of lite, cour- 
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tefy, &c, being im leaded touching his eftate, 


be may pray in aid of him in the reverſion ; that 


is, entreat the court, that he may be called in by 


writ, to allege what he thinks good for the 


maintenance both of his right and his, own. 
Convell} 


- Ar'Daxce. n. /. [from aid.] Help; ſup- 


port : a word little uſed. 
Oft have I ſecn a timely parted ghoſt, 


Of aſhy ſemblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs, 


Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Who, in the confli that it holds with death, 
Attracts the ſame for a/dance gainſt the enemy. 


Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
APoaxt. adj. | aidant, F.] Helping ; 
helpful. 


Not in uſe. 
All you unpubliſh'd virtues of the earth, 


Spring with my tears; be aidant and remediate 


In the good man's diſtreſs. - Shakſpeare. 
A1'DtR. n. /. [fromaid.)] He that brings 


aid or help ; a helper ; an ally. 
All along as he went, were puniſhed the ad- 
herents and aidert of the late rebels. Bacon. 
A1r'DLEss. adj. [from aid, and /eſ5, an in- 
ſeparable particle. } Helpleis ; unſup- 
ported ; undefended, 
97 Alone he enter'd 
The mortal gate o' th” city, which he painted 
With ſhunleſs deſtiny : aid/eſs came off, 
And, with a ſudden re-enforcement, ſtruck 
Corioli like a planet. Shakſpeare, 
He had met 
Already, ere my beſt ſpeed could prevent, 
The aidleſ innocent lady, his wiſth'd prey. Milton. 


A'tGuLET. n. /. [ aigulet, Fr.] A point 
with tags; points of gold at the end of 


fringes. 
It all above beſprinkled was throughout 
With golden aigu/ets that gliſter'd bright, 


Like twinkling ſtars, and all the ſkirt about 


Was hemm'd with golden fringes. Fairy Queen, 

To AIL. v. a. [eglan, Sax. to be trouble- 
ſome. ] | 

1. To pain; to trouble; to give pain. 

And the angel of God called to 'Hagar out of 
heaven, and ſaid unto her, what aileth thee Ha- 
gar? fear not: for God hath heard the voice of the 
lad where he is. © Geneſis. 

2. It is uſedin a ſenſe leſs determinate, for 
to affet in any manner; as, ſomething ails 
me that I cannot fit fill; what ails the 
man that he laughs without reaſon ? 

Love ſmiled and thus ſaid, Want joined to 
deſire is unhappy; but if he nought do defire, 

what can Heraclitus a? Sidney. 

What i me, that I cannot loſe thy thought, 
Command the empreſs hither to be brought, 

I, in her death, ſhall ſome diverſion find, 
And rid my thoughts at once of woman-kind. 
” Dryden's Tyrannick Love, 

3. To feel pain; to be incommoded. 

4. It is remarkable, that this word is 
never uſed but with ſome indefinite 
term, or the word nothing; as, What 
gils him? What does he ail? He ail. 
ſomething ; he ails nothing. Something ails 
him; zothing ails him. Thus we never 
ſay, a fever ails him, or he ails a fever, 
or uſe definite terms with this verb. 

AlL. n. , om the verb.] A diſeaſe. 

Or heal, O Narfes, thy obſcener ail. Pope. 

A'tLiNG. participial adj. [from To ail.) 

Sickly ; full of complaints. 


A1lLMENT. z. ſ. [from a.] Pain; diſ- 


eaſe. 
Little a#{ments oft attend the fair, 
Not decent for a huſband's eye or ear. Granville, 
Jam never ill, but I think of your ailments, 


and repine that they mutually hinder our being | 


rogetber, Swift's Letters. 
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| To AIM. v. n, [It is derived by Skinner 
from e/mer, to point at; a word which 
L have not found.] 3 | 
1. To endeavour to ſtrike with a miſſive 

weapon; to direct toward: with the 

particle at. 8 

Aim'ft thou at princes, all amaz'd they ſaid, 

The laſt of games? Paope's Odyſſey. 
2. To point the view, or direct the ſteps 
toward any thing; to tend toward; 
to endeavour to reach or obtain: with 


to formerly, now only with at. 

Lo, here the world is bliſs; ſo here the end 
To which all men do aim, rich to be made, 
Buch grace now to be happy is before thee laid, 

| F Fairy Queen, 
Another kind there is, which although we de- 
| fire for itſelf, as health, and virtue, and know- 
ledge, nevertheleſs they are not the laſt mark 


whereunto they are referred. Hoaker. 
Swoln with applauſe, and aiming ſtill at more, 
He now provokes the ſea-gods from the ſhore. 
| Dryden Aneid,. 
Religion tends to the eaſe and (pleaſure, the 
peace and tranquillity of our minds, which all 
the. wiſdom of the world did always aim at, as 
the utmoſt felicity of this life. Title: fon. 
To Arm. v. a. To direct the miſſile wea- 
pon ; more particularly taken for the 
act of pointing the weapon by the eye 
before its diſmiſſion from the hand. 
And proud Ideus, Priam's charioteer, 
Who ſhakes his empty reins, and aims his airy 
ſpear, 3 | Dryden. 
Arm. n, J. [from the verb.) 
1. The direction of a miſſile weapon, 
Aſcanius, young and cager of his game, 
Soon bent his bow, uncertain of his aim; 
But the dire fiend the fatal arrow guides, 


Which pierc'd his bowels through bis panting 
fades, Dryden's Aneid. 


is directed. 
That arrows fled not ſwiſter toward their aim, 
Than did our ſoldiers, aiming at their ſafety, 
Fly from the field. Shakſpeare. 
3. In a figurative ſenſe, a purpole; a 
ſcheme; an intention; a delign., 
He truſted to have equall'd the Mott High, 
If he oppos'd : and, with ambitious aim, 
Againſt the throne and monarchy of God 
Rais'd impious war. 
But fee how oft ambitious aims are croſt, 


4. The object of a deſign ; the thing after 
which any one endeavours. 

The ſafeſt way is to ſuppoſe, that the epiſtle 
has but one arm, till, by a frequent peruſal of it, 
you are forced to ſee there are diſtin indepen- 
dent parts. Locte s Eſſay on St, Paul's Epiſtles. 


5. Conjecture z guels, 


| 

| think that there was ever any of the particulars 

thereof. a Spenſer on Ireland. 
There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 

Figuring the nature of the times deceas'd ; 

The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy, 

Wittra near aim, of the main chance of things 

As yet not come to life, which in their ſeeds 

| And weak beginnings lie intreaſured. 

| AIR. n. /. [air, Fr. azr, Lat.] 

1. The element encompaſſing the terra- 

queous globe. 

| If I were to tell what I mean by the word a7, 

I may ſay, it is that fine matter which we hreathe 

in and breathe out continually ; or it is that thin 

fluid body, in which the birds fly, a little above 

the earth; or it is that inviſible matter, which 


whereat we aim, but have their further end | 


2, The point to which the thing thrown | 


' Milton's Paradiſe Left. | 


And chiefs contend till all the prize is loſt. Pope. | 


It is impoſũble, by aim, to tell it; and, for | 
experience and knowledge thereof, I do not 


Shatſp. | 


AIR 


fills all places near the earth, or which imme 
diately encompaſſes the globe of earth and water. 


2. The ſtate of the air; or the air conſi- 


dered with regard to health. 
There be many good and healthful airs, that 
do appear by . habitation and other proofs, that 
differ not in ſmell from other ajrs. Bacon, 
3. Air in motion; a ſmall gentle wind. 
Freſh gales, and gentle airs, | 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours from the ſpicy ſhrub 
Diſporting ! - Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
But ſafe repoſe, without an air of breath, 
Dwells here, and a dumb quiet next to death. 
Dryden. 
Let vernal airs through trembling oſiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs reſound the rural lay, Pope, 
4+ Scent ; vapour, 
Stinks which the noſtrils ſtraight abhor are 
not the moſt pernicious, but ſuch airs as have 
ſome ſimilitude with man's hody ; and ſo infl- 
nuate themſelves, and betray the ſpirits. Bacon, 
5. Blaſt ; peſtilential vapour. 
All the ftor'd vengeances of heaven fall 
On her ingrateful top! ſtrike her young bones, 
You taking airs, with lameneſs! Shakſpeare, 
6. Any thing light or uncertain ; that is as 
momentary grace of mortal men, 
Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Who builds his hope in air of your fair looks, 
Lives like a drunken ſailor on a maſt, 
Ready with ev'ry nod to turable down. Sp. 
7. The open weather; air unconfined. 
The garden was fnclos'd within the ſquare, 
Where young Emilia took the morning air. D. yd. 
8. Vent; utterance ; emiſſion. into the air. 
I Would have afk'd you, if I durſt for ſhame, 
If ili you lov'd? you gave it air before me. 
But ah | why were we not both of a ſex ? 


| For then we might have lov'd without a ciime, 


Dryden, 
9. Publication; expoſure ta the publick 


view and knowledge. 
Lam ſorry to find it has taken air, that J 
have ſome hand in theſe papers. Pope's Letter, 


10. Intelligence; information. This 5 
not now in uſe. | 
It grew from the airs which the princes and 
ſtates abroad received from their ambaſſadors and 
agents here. . Bacon's Henry vil. 
11. Mufick, whether Tight or ferious; 
ſound ; air modulated. 
This muſic k crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion 


Call in ſome muſick ; I have heard ſoft airs 

Can charm our ſenſes, and expel our cares. 

| | Denham's Sophy. 

The ſame airs which ſome entertain with moſt 

delightful tranſports, to others are importune. 

F Glawuille's Scepſis Scientifica, 
Since we have ſuch a treaſury of” words ſo pro- 
per for the airs of muſick, F wonder that per- 
fons ſhould give ſo little attention. Spettater, 

Borne on the ſwelling notes, our ſouls aſpire, 
With ſolemn airs improve the ſacred fire; 
And angels lean from heav'n ta hear Pepe, 

When the ſoul is ſunk with cares, 

Exalts her in enliv'ning airs / Pope, 

12. Poetry; a ſong. 

The repeated air 
Of ſad Electra's poet had the pow'r 
To ſave th' Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

Paradiſe Regained. 

13. The mien, or manner, of the perſon ; 

the look. 


Her graceful innocence, her ev'ry air, 
Of geſture, or leaſt action, over-aw'd : 
His malice, Paradiſe Left 

For the air of youth 5 
Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood ſhall rea 
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With its ſweet air. F way ory Tempeſt, 
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A melancholy damp of cold and dry, 
To weigh thy ſpirits down; and laſt conſume 
Tie balm of life. Paradiſe Loft. 
But having the life before us, beſides the ex- 
perience of all they knew, it is no wonder to hit 
ſome airs and features, which they have miſſed. 
Se Dryden on Dramatick Poetry. 
There is ſomething wonderfully divine in the 
airs of this picture. 22 iſon on Italy. 
Yet ſhould the Graces all thy figures place, 
And breathe an air divine on ev'ry face, Pope. 


14. An affected or laboured manner or 


geſture, as a lofty air, a gay air. 

Whom Ancus follows with a fawning air 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden. 
There are of theſe fort of beauties, which laſt 
but for a moment; as, the different airs of an 
aſſembly, upon the ſight of an unexpected aud 
uncommon object, ſome particularity of a vio- 
lent paſſion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a 
glance of an eye, a diſdainful look, a look. of 
gravity, and a thouſand other ſuch like things. 
Dryden's Dufreſney. 
Their whole lives were employed in intrigues 
of ſtate, and they naturally give themſelves airs 


of kings and princes, of which the miniſters of 


other nations are only the repreſentatives. 
Addifon's Remarks on Italy, 
To curl their waving hairs, 
Aſſiſt their bluſhes, and inſpire their airs. Pope. 
He aſſumes and affects an entire ſet of very 
different airs; he conceives himſelf a being of a 


ſuperiour nature. Swift, 
15. Appearance. 
As it Was communicated with the air of a ſe- 


cret, it ſoon found its way into the world. Pope. 


16. [In horſemanſhip.] Airs denote the 


artificial or practiſed motions of a ma- 
naged horſe. Chambers, 


To Air. v. a. [from the noun air.] 
1. To expoſe to the air; to open to the 


alr, 

The others make it a matter of ſmall com- 
mendation in itſelf, if they, who wear it, do 
nothing elſe but ar the robes, which their place 
requireth, Hooker, 

Fleas breed principally of ſtraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiſture, or the chamber 


and bed- ſtraw kept cloſe, and not aired, Bacon, 


We have had, in our time, experience twice 
or thrice, when both the judges that ſat upon 
the jail, and numbers of thoſe that attended the 
buſineſs, or were preſent, fickened upon it, and 
died. Therefore it were good wiſdom, that, in 
uch caſes, the jail were aired before they were 
brought forth. Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 

As the ants were airing their proviſions one 
winter, up comes a hungry graſshopper to them 


and begs a charity. CU Eftrange's Fables, 
Or wicker-baſkets weave, or air the corn 
Dryden's Virgil. 


2. To gratify, by enjoying the open air: 


with the reciprocal pronoun. 
Nay, ftay a little 
ere you but riding forth to air yourſe/ 

duch parting were too petty. jy + TRIS 
I aſcended the higheſt hills of Bagdat, in or- 

Ger to paſs the reſt of the day in meditation and 

Player. As I was here airing myſelf on the tops 

of the mountains, I fell into a profound contem- 

plation on the vanity of human life. Spectator. 


3- To air liquors ; to warm them by the 


fire: a term uſed in converſation. 


4. To breed in neſts. In this ſenſe, it 1s 


derived from aerie, a neſt. Out of uſe. - 


You may add their buſy, dangerous, diſcour- 
reous, yea and ſometimes deſpiteful ſtealing, one 
zom another, of the eggs and young ones; who, 
Ifthey were allowed to air naturally and quietly, 
t would be, ſtore ſufficient, to kill not only 
t © partridges, but even all the good houſewives 
chickens in a country. Caretv's Surv. of Cornwall, 
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Ali IAbDrn. n. . [from air and Mad. 
der 8 


1. Any cuticle or veſicle filled with air. 
The pulmonary artery and vein paſs along the 
ſurfaces of theſe airbladders, in an infinite, num- 
ber of ramifications, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


2, The bladder in fiſhes, by the contrac- 


tion and dilatation of which, they vary | 


the properties of their weight to that of 
their bulk, and riſe or fall. 

Though the airb/addcr in fiſhes ſeems neceſſary 
for ſwimming, yet ſome are ſo formed as to 
ſwim without it. „ Cudagrth. 

A'1RBUILT. adj. [from air and build.) 
Built in the air, without any ſolid foun- 
dation. | oY 

Hence the 'fool's paradiſe, the ftateſman's 

ſcheme, 7 
The airbuilt caſtle, and the golden dream, 
The maid's romantick wiſh, the chymiſt's flame, 
And poet's viſion of eternal fame. Pope, 
A't1RDRAWN. adj. * air and dracun.] 
Drawn or painted in air. Not uſed. 

This is the very painting of your fear, 

This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you ſaid, 
Led you to Duncan, hakſpeare, 


A'tRER. n. /. [from To air. He that 
expoſes to the air. 

A'1RHOLE. 2. . [from air and hole.] A 
hole to admit the air. 

A'trRINEss. n. ,. [from afry.] 

1. Openneſs; expoſure to the air. 

2. Lightneſs; gayety ; levity. 

The French have indeed taken wotthy pains to 
make claſſick learning ſpeak their language ; if 
they have not ſuccegded, it muſt be imputed to 
a certain talkativeneſs and airineſs repreſented in 
their tongue, which will never agree with the 


ſedateneſs of the Romans, or the ſolemnity of 
the Greeks, Felton. 


A 1RING. n. /. [from air.] A ſhort jour- 


ney or ramble to enjoy the free air. 

This little fleet ſerves only to fetch them wine 
and corn, and to give their ladies an airing in the 
ſummer ſeaſon. Addiſon. 


A'tzLEss. adj. [from air.] Wanting com- 
munication with the free air. 
Nor ſtony tower, nor walls of beaten braſs, 


Nor airleſi dungeon, nor ſtrong links of iron, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit. Shak, 


A'tRLING. n. /. [from air, for gayety.] 
A young, light, thoughtleſs, gay per- 
on. 

Some-more there be, ſlight air/ings, will be won 
With dogs, and horſes, and perhaps a whore. 
Ben Jonſon. 

Alix r Uu. u. /. [from air and pump.] A 
machine by whoſe means the air is ex- 
hauſted out of proper veſſels. The prin- 
ciple on which it 1s built, is the elaſticity 
of the air; as that on which the water- 
pump is founded, is on the gravity of 
the air. The invention of this curious 
inſtrument is aſcribed to Otto de Gue- 
rick, conſul of Magdebourg, in 1654. 
But his machine laboured under ſeveral 
defects; the force neceſſary to work it 
was very great, and the progreſs very 
ſlow; it was to be kept under water, 
and allowed of no change of ag ee for 
experiments. Mr. Boyle, with the afliſt- 
ance of Dr. Hooke, removed ſeveral in- 
conveniencies ; though, ſtill, the work- 
ing was laborious, by reaſon of the preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere at every exſuc- 
tion. This labour has been ſince re— 


moved by Mr, Hawkſbee; who, by add- 


ing a ſecond barrel and piſton, to riſe as 
the other fell, and fall as it roſe, made 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere on the 
deſcending one of as much ſervice as it 
was of diſſervice in the aſcending one. 
Vream made a further improvement, by 
reducing the alternate motion of the 
hand and winch to a circular one. 
Chambers. 
The air that, in exhauſted receivers of afr- 
pumpt, is exhaled from minerals and fleſh, and 
fruits, and liquors, is as true and genuine to 
elaſticity and denſity, or rarefaQtion, as that we 
reſpire in; and yet this faQitious air is ſo far 
from being fit to be breathed in, that it kills ani- 
mals in a moment, even ſooner than the abſence 
of air, or a vacuum. itſelf, Bentley. 


AlixsHArr. n. /. [from air and ſhaft.] 


A paſſage for the air into mines and 
ſubterraneous places. 

By the ſinking of an airfaf?, tlie air bath li- 
berty to circulate, and carry out the ſteams both 
of the miners breath and the damps, which 
would otherwiſe ſtagnate there. Ray. 

A'1ry.. adj. [from air; azreus, Lat.] 
1. Compoſed of air. 

The firſt is the tranſmiſſion, or emiſſion, of 
the thinner and more atry parts of bodies; as, 
in odours and infections: and this is, of all 
the reſt, the moſt corporeal, . Bacon, 

2. Relating to the air; belonging to the 
alr, : | 

There are fiſhes that have wings, that are ne 
ſtrangers to the airy region. Boyle. 

3. High in air. x 

Whole rivers here forſake the fields below, 

And, wond'ring at their height, through airy 
channels flow. Addiſon, 
4. Open to the free air. 

Joy'd to range abroad in freſh attire . he. 

Thro' the wide compaſs of the airy coaſt, Spenſer. 
5. Light as air; thin; unſubſtantial; with» 
out ſolidity. 

I hold ambition of ſo airy and light a quality, 
that it is but a ſhadow's ſhadow. Shakſpeare, - 

Still may the dog the wandr'ing troops con- 

ſtrain 
Of airy ghoſts, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 
6. Wanting reality; having no ſteady foun- 
dation in truth or nature; vain; trifling. 
| Nor think with wind 
Of airy threats to awe, whom yet with deeds 
Thou can'ſt not. Milton's Per. Lift, 

Nor (to avoid ſuch meanneſs) ſoaring high, 
With empty ſound, and arry notions fly. Keſc. 

I have found a complaint concerning the ſcar- 
city of money, which occaſioned many airy pro- 
poſitions for the remedy of it. Temple's Miſe, 


7. Fluttering ; looſe; as if to catch the 
air; full of levity. 

The painters draw their nymphs in thin and 
airy habits; but the weight ot gold and of em- 
broiderics is reſerved for queens and goddeſſes. 

Dryden, 

By this name of ladies, he means all young 
perſons, flender, finely ſhaped, airy, and deli- 
cate : ſuch as are nymphs and Natads. Dj a. 

8. Gay; ſprightly ; full of mirth ; viva- 
cious; lively; ſpirited ; light of heart. 

He that is meriy and ezry at ſhure when he 
ſecs a ſad tempeſt on the ſen, or dances when 
God thunders from heaven, regards not when 
God ſpeaks to all the world. Taylor. 


Als TFE. n. [Thus the word is written by 
Addiſon, but perhaps improperly ; ſince 
it ſeems deducible only from, either aile, 
a wing, or allce, a path, and is therefore 
to be written ail.) The walks in a 
church, or wings of a quire. 
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| To Axk. v. a. [from axe, and therefore 


ALA 


The abbey is by no means fo magnificent * 


one would ęxpect from its endowments, Th 
church is one huge nef, with a double ai/le to 
it; and, at each end, is a large quite. 2 
Air, or Exonr. n./. I ſuppoſed, by Sin- 
ner, to be corrupted from tet.] A ſmall 
iſland in a river. G 
A FUTAGE. n. , [ ajutage, Fr.] An ad- 
. pipe to waterworks, © Did. 


ore grammatically, written ache. ] 

1. To feel a laſting pain, 8 of the 
internal parts; diſtinguiſhed from ſmart, 
which is commonly Ned of uneaſineſs in 
the external parts; but this is no accu- 


rate account, 

To ſuc, and be deny'd, ſuch common grace, 
My wounds ale at you! | Shakſpeare, 

Let our finger ate, and it endues 

Our other healthful members with a ſenſe 

Of pain. Shakſpeare, 
ere the pleaſure of drinking accompanied, 
the very moment, with that fick ſtomach and 
aling head, which in ſome men, are ſure to fol- 
low, L think no body would ever let wine touch 
his lips. Locke. 
His limbs muſt ate, with daily toils oppreſt, 
Ere long-wiſh'd night brings neceſſary reſt, Prior. 


2. It is frequently applied, in an improper | 


ſenſe, to the heart; as, the heart ales; 
to imply grief or fear. Shalſpeare has 
uſed it, {till more licentiouſly, of the 


ſoul. 
My ſoul ate: 
To know, when two authorities are up, 
Neither ſupreme, how ſoon confuſion 
May enter. Shakſpeare”s Coriolanus, 
Here ſhame diſſuades him, there his fear prevails, 
And each, by turns, his ating heart aflails. dd:/. 


Ax1N. adj. [from à and Ain. 


1. Related to; allied by blood: uſed of | 


rſons. 

I do not envy thee, Pamela; only I wiſh, 
that, being thy fiſter in nature, I were not ſo 
far off akin in fortune. : Sidney. 

2. Allied to by nature; partaking of the 


ſame properties: uſed of things. 
The cankered paſſion of envy is nothing akin 
ito the filly envy of the aſs. L' Effrange's Favies, 
Some limbs again in bulk or ſtature 
Unlike, and not ain by nature, 
In concert act, like modern friends, 
Becauſe one ſerves the othet's ends. Prior. 
He ſeparates it from queſtions with which it 
may have been complicated, and diſtinguiſhes it 
from que ſtions which may be akin to it. Watts. 
Al, ATTLE, ADLE, do all ſeem to be cor- 
ruptions of the Saxon zþel, noble, fanrus; 
as alſo, Alling and Adling, are corrup- 
tions of zþeling, noble, ſplendid, famous. 
Al, Ald, being initials, are derived 
from the Saxon cald, ancient; and ſo, 
oftentimes, the initial a, being melted” 
by the Normans from the Saxon eald. 
Silſon's Camden. 
A'LABASTER. . J. [A. A kind | 
of (oft marble, eaſier to cut, and leſs 
durable, than the other kinds; ſome is 
white, which is moſt com mon; ſome of 
the colour of horn, and tranſparent ; 
fome yellow, like honey, marked with 


veins. The ancients uſed it* to make 
boxes for perfumes. Savary. 
Yet I'll not ſhed her blood, 


Nor ſcar that whiter ſkin of her's than ſnow, 
And ſmooth as monumental alabafter. Shakſp. 


A'LABASTER. «dj. Made of alabaſter, 


ALA 


4 eo arnn; found in the ruins: of Livia's portico. 

It is of the colour of fire, and may be ſeen over 
the high altar of St. Maria in Campitello; for 

they have cut it into two pieces, and fixed it, in 

| the: ſhape of a croſs, in a hole of the wall; ſo 
that the light paſſing through it, makes it look, 

to thofe in the church, like a huge tranſparent 

croſs of amber. | Addiſon on Italy. 

ArA ex. interjeft, [This word ſeems only 
the corruption of alas.) Alas; an ex- 
preſſion of ſorrow. | | | 

Alack / when once our grace we have forgot, 
Nothing goes right; we would, and we would 
not. Shakſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure, 
At thunder now no more I ftart, 

| Than at the cumbling of a cart: 

| Nay, what's incredible, a/act/ 

hardly hear a woman's clack. Swift. 

ALa'CKADAY. interjeflron. [ This, like 
the former, is for alas the day.] A word 
noting ſorrow and melancholy: 


ALa'criousLY. adv. [from alacrious, 
[| 7 to be formed from alacrir; but 
of alacrious I have found no example, ] 


Cheerfully ; without dejection. 
Epaminondas alacriogſiy expired, in confidence 
that he left behind him a perpetual meniory of 
the victories he had par Lay 7 his country. 
Government of the Tongue. 


ALa'crirty. a. / [ alacritas, Lat.] Cheer- 
tulneſs, expreſſed by ſome outward 


— 


neſs; cheerful willingneſs. 


Theſe orders were, on all ſides, yielded unto 
with no leſs alacrity of mind, than cities, unable 
to hold out any longer, are wont to ſhew when 
they take conditions, ſuch as it liketh him to 
offer them, which hath them in the narrow 
ſtraits of advantage. Hooker. 

Give me a bowl of wine; 
I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that 1 was wont to have. 
Shakſpeare, 
He, glad that now his ſea ſhould find a ſhore, 
Wich freſh @/acrity, and force renew'd, 
Springs upward, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Never did men more joy fully obey, 
Or ſooner underſtoed the fign to fly; 

With ſuch alacrity they bore away, 

As if, to praiſe them, all the ſtates Rood by. 
Dryden. 
ALAMPRE. n. ſ. The loweſt note but 


one in Guido Aretine's ſcale of muſick. 


ALAMO'DE. adv. [a la mode, Fr.] Ac- 
cording to the faſhion: a low word. 
It is uſed likewiſe by ſhopkeepers for 
a kind of thin filken A a wuon | 


At land; landed; on the dry ground. 


He only, with the prince his couſin, were caſt 
aland, far off from the place whither their de- 
fires would have guided tnem. Sidney, 

Three more fierce Eurus, in his angry mood, 
Daſh'd on the ſhallows of the moving ſand, 
And, in mid occan, left them moor'd ad. 

Dryden. 
ALARM. =. /; [from the French, à 


call to arms. ] 


to their arms ; as, at the approach of 
an enemy. 


When the congregation is to be gathered to- 
gether, you ſhall blow, but you ſhall not: ſound 
an alarm, | Numbers. 

God himſelf is with us for our captain, and 
his prieſts with ſounding trumpets, to cry a/arms 
againſt you, 5 Chronicles, 


— 


I cannot forbear mentioning part of an alabaſter | 


token; GOT ; gayety; liveli- 


Ara'xy. adv. [from à for at, and land.] 


Pgrme, to arms; as, crier a Parme, to 


' I. A ery by which men are ſummoned 


| 
[ 


: 


| 
! 
i 


% 


3. Anytumult or diſturbance. 


4. To diſturb in general. 


2 


The trumpets loud clangour 
Excites us to arma, . a 

With ſhrill notes of anger, - | 
And mortal atarms. | 


Taugbt by this ſtroke, renounce the wart 


alarms, 


And learn to tremble at the name of arms. Pope. 
2. A cry, or notice, of any danger ap- 


proaching ; as, an alarm of fire. 


Crowds of rivals, for thy mother's charms, 
Thy palace fill with inſults and a/arms, 


an enemy. 
The waſp the hive a/arms 
With louder hums, and with unequal arms. 


Addiſon, 
3. To ſurpriſe with the apprehenfion of 


he Ba ger. 


Pope. - 
To ALARM. v. a. [from alarm, the noun.] 
I. To call to arms. 

2. To diſturb ; as, with the approach of 


en rage miſguides me, or when fear alarms, - 


When pain diltrefſes, or when pleaſure charms. 
; f | Tickell, 


His ſon, Cupavo, bruſh'd the briny flood 
Upon his ſtern a brawny- Centaur ſtood, 


Who heav'd a rock, and threat'ning ſtill to throw, 


With lifted hands, alarm'd the feas below. Dryd. 


ALA'RMBELL. n./. [from alarm and hell.] 


The bell thats rung at the approach 


of an enemy. 
Th” alarmbel! rings from our Alhambra walls, 
And, from the ſtreets, ſound drums and ataballes. 
Dryden. 


ALA'RMING. particip. adj, [fiom alarm.] 
awakening ; . ſurpriſing ; . 
as, an alarming meſſage; . an alarming 


Terrifying ; 


pain. 


ALA'RMPOST. n. /. [ from alarm and poſe. ] 


The poſt or place appointed to each 
body of men to appcar at, when an 
alarm ſhall happen. 


| ALa'rRuM. u. /. | corrupted, as it ſeems, 


from alarm. Sce ALARM. ] 


Now are our bruws bound with victorious 


wreaths, 
Our bruiſed arms hung up for monuments, 
Our ſtern alarm chang*d to merry meetings. 


Shak ſpeare, 
That Almatro might better hear, 
She ſets a drum at either ear; 
nd loud or gentle, harſh or ſweet, 
Are but th' alarums which they beat. Prier, 


To ALA RU. v. a. [corrupted from To 
alarm.) Sce ALARM, * 


Withered murder 

Alarum'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whoſe howl's his watch)thus with his ſtealthy pace 
Moves like a ghoſt. Shakſpeare, 


Ar a's. interje8. [ helas, Fr. eylaes, Dutch. ] 
1. A word expreſſing lamentation, when 


we ule it of ourſelves, 

But yet, alas! O but yct, aas! our haps be 
but hard haps. Sidney. 
Alas, how little from the grave we claim! 
Thou but preſerv*& a form, and I a name, Pope, 


2. A word of pity, when ufed of other 


perſons. 
las! poor Protheus, thou haſt entertain'd* 
A fox to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs. Shalſp, 


3. A word of ſorrow and concern, when 


uſed of things. 
Thus ſaith the Lord God, ſmite with thine 

hand, and flamp with thy foot, and ſay, ar: 

for all the evil abominations uf the houſe of 


Iſrael. zelie 
Alas! both for the deed, and for the cauie* 
Milieu, 


LC 


Hail for pity of this bloody field: 
Pitrous indeed myſt be, when I, a ſpirit, 
Can have ſo ſoſt a ſenſe of human woes, Dyyd, 

Aras THE DAY», interje#, Ah, unhappy 


ay ! | 
Alas the day! I never guve him cauſe. Shak, 
' Alas @ day! you have ruined my pooc miſ- 
treſs: you have made a gap. in her reputation; 
and can you blame her, if the make it up with 
her huſband ? 3 3 Congreve, 
ALAas THE WHILE, interjcct. Ah, unhappy 
ame 3 | | 
All as the ſheep; ſuch was the ſhepherd's look; 
For pale and wan he was Cala the white” } 
May ſeem he lov'd, or elſe ſome cate he took. 
44 * 1 
AA r R. adv. from à and late.] Lately; 
no long time ago. 5 
ALB: wg album, Lat.] A ſurplice; a 
white linen veltment worn by prieſts. 
AI BE. adv. [a coalition of words 
AuBte'irt.{ all be it fo. Skinner.) Al. 
though; notwithſtanding ; though it 
ſhould be. * 
Ne would he ſuffer ſleep once thitherward 
Approach, alhe his drowſy den was next. C exſer. 
This very thing is cauſe ſufficient, why Cuues, 
belonging to eac kind of virtuc, 4/ elt the las 
of reaſon teach them, ſhuuld, notwithſtanding, 
be preſcribed even by human law, Hooker. 
One whole eyes 
Albeit unuſed to the meitixg moods 
Drop tears, as faſt as the Arabian trees 
Their medicinal gum. Shakſpeare., 
He, who has a probable belief that he ſhall 
meet with thieves in ſuch a road, thinks himſelt 
to have reaſon enough to decline it, albeit he is 
ſure to ſuſtain ſome leſs, though yet conſider- 
able, inconvenience by his ſo doing. South, 
ALBuG1NEOUS. adj. [ albugo, Lat.] Re- 
ſembling the white of an egg. 
Eggs will freeze in the a/bugineors part there- 
. | Brown's Valgar Errours. 
I opened it by incifion, giving veni firſt to an 
alb.,gineous, then to white concocted matter: 
upon which the tumour ſunk. Wiſeman. 


ALBU'GO. n. /. [Lat.] A diſeaſe in the 
eye, by waich the cornea contracts a 
whiteneſs. The ſame with leucoma. 

A'L.BURN COLOUR. n. /. See AUBURN. 

A'.canesT.n./. An Arabick word, to 
expreſs an univerſal diſſolvent, pre- 
tended to by Paracelſus and Helment. 

Quincy. 

Arca'tp. a. /. from al, Arab. and pd, 
the head.] | 

1. In Barbary, the governour of a caſtle. 

Th? alcaid 
Shuns me, and with a grim civility, | 
Bows, and dechnes my walks. Dryden. 

2. In Spain, the judge of a city, firſt in- 
ſtituted by the Saracens. Bu Cange. 

ALCA4NNA. n. ſ. An Egyptian plant 
uſed in dying; the leaves making a 
yellow, infuſed in water, and a red in 
acid liquors. 

The root of a/canna, though green, will give 
a red ſtain. Brown's Vulgar Frrours. 

ALcny'MICAL. adj. {from alchymy.] Re- 
lating to alchymy; produced by al- 
chymy. | 

The rofe-noble, then current for ſix ſhillipgs 
and eight pence, the alchymiſt do afirm as an 
unwritten verity, was made by projetion or 
multiplication a/ckymical of Raymond Lully in 
the tower of London, Camden's Remains 
LCHY'MICALLY, adv. [ from alchymical. ] 


In the manner of an alchymilt; by means 
of alchymy, g 


1 


* 


ALC 


mend Lyully, would prove it de, 
amilen. 
Arcuvrutsr. 3. /. [from alchymy.] One 
who purſues or profeſſes the ſcience of 
alchymy. | 
To ſoldmnize this day, the glorious fun 
Stays in his courſe, and plays the a/chymift, 
Turning, with ſplendour of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth toglittering gold. Sap. 
Every al-hymi knows, that gold will endure 
a vehement fire for. a long time without any 
change; and after it has been divided by corro- 
five liquors into inviſible parts, yet may pre- 
ſently be precipitated, fo as to appear in _ own 
1 | rem. 


form. 
A'LCHYMY. n. J [of al, Arab. and 


nas | — 

i The more ſublime and occult part of 
chymiſtry, which propoſes for its ob- 
ject the. tranſmutation of. metals, and 
other important operations. 

There is nothing more dangerous than this de- 
luding art, which changeth the meaning of 
words, as at:hy»y doth, or would do, the ful} 
ſtance of metals; maketh of any thing what 11 
liſtetn, and bringeth, in the end, all truth to no- 
tl-ing. Hooker 

O he fits high in all the people“ Hearts; 

And that which would appear offence in us, 
His countenance, like richeſt a/chymy, 

' Will change to virtue and to worthineſs, SAH. 

Compared to this, 

All honout's mimick, ail wealth a/ckymy. Donne. 

2 A kind of mixed metal uſed for ſpoons, 

aud kitchen untenſils. 

White al/ckymy is made of pan-braſs one pound, 
and arſenicum three ounces ; or alchymy is made 
of copper and auripigmentum. Bacon 

| They bid cry, 
With trumpets regal ſound, the great reſult : 
Tow'rds the four winds, four ſpeedy cherubims 
Put to their mouths the ſounding alrkymy, 
By berald's voice explain'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 


A'LCOHOL. n. /. An Arabick term uſed 


mated ſpirit of wine, or for any thing 
reduced into an impalpable powder. 

Quincy. 

i the fame ſalt ſhall be reduced into alcoko/, 

as the chymitts fpeak, or an 4mpalpable powder, 

the particles and intercepted ſpaces will be ex- 

tremely leſſened. Boyle. 


Sai volatile oleoſum will coagulate-the ſerum 
on account of the a/cohe/, or rectified ſpirit which 


it contains, Arbathret, 

ALCOHOLIZA'TION. n. / [from alcobo- 
6ze.] The act of alcoholizing or rectify- 
ing ſpirits; cr of reducing bodies to an 
impalpable powder. 

To A'LcCOHOlIzZ+. v. 38. [from alcohol.) 

1. lo make an alechol; that is, to rectiſy 
ſpirits till they are wholly dephlegmated. 

2. lo comminute powder till it is wholly 
without roughnels. 

A'LcoRAN. z. /. [al and Foran, Arab.) 
he book of the Mahometan precepts 
and credenda. 


If this would ſatisfy the conſcience, we might 
not only take the preſent covenaat, but ſubſcribe 
to tae council of Trent; yea, and to the Turkiſh 
| alcoran; and ſwear to maintain and defend either 
of them. Saunder ſon againfl the Covenant. 


ALlco've. n. .. [alcoba, Span.] A receſs, 
or part of a chamber, ſeparated by an 
eſtrade, or partition, and other corte- 
ſpondent ornaments; in which is placed 
a bed of ſtate, and ſometimes feats to 
entertain company. Trevoux. 
The weny'd champion lull'd in ſoft a/cor'es, 


| The nobleſt boaſt of thy romamick groves, 


by chymiſts tor a high rectified dephleg- 


ALE 


Ole, if the muſe prefage, ſhall he be ſeen 
By Roſamonda ficeting o'cr the green, | 
In dreangs be hail'd by heroes? mighty ſhades, 
And hear old Chaucer warble through the — 
CAC. 
Deep in a rich a/cove the prince was laid, 
And flept beneath the pompou: colunnade, Pope. 
A'LDER. n. /. [alnus, Lat.] A tree hav- 
ing leaves reſembling thoſe of the hazel ; 
the male flowers, or katkins, are pro- 
duced at remote diſtances from the fruit, 
on the ſame tree; the fruit is ſquamoſe, 
and of a conical figure. I he ſpecies are, 
1 'The commoa or round-leaved alder. 
2. The long-leaved alder. 3. The ſcar- 
let alder. Theſe trees delight in a very 
moiſt ſoil. The wood is uſed by turners, 
and will endure long under ground, or 
in water. Miller. 
Without the grot, a various ſylvan ſcene 
Appear'd around, and groves of living green; 
Poplars and alder ever quivering play'd, 
Aud nodding cypreſs form'd a tragrant ſhade, 
Pope's Odyſ'e 
ALDERLI'EVEST. adj. ſuperl. | from ala, 
alder, old, clder, and licve, dear, beloved. ] 
Mt beloved; which has held the longett 
poſſeſſion of the heart. 
The mutual conference that my mind hath had, 
In courtly com; any, or at my beads, 
With yu, mine alderlievsft (overeign, 
Mak me the bolder. Shakſprare's Henry vi. 
A'LDERMAN. 7. . [from ald, old, and 


man. | 


1. The ſame as ſenator, Cowell. A go- 
vernour or magiſtrate, originally, as the 
name 1mports, choſen on account of the 
experience which his age had given him. 

Tell him myſelf, the mayor, and alder men, 
Are "come to have ſome cont*rence with his 
grace, Shakſpears. 
Though my own aldermen conferr'd my bays, 
To me committing their eternal praiſe : 
Their full-fed heroes, their pacifick may'rs, 
Their annual trophies, and their monthly wars. 
: Pope*s Dunciad. 

2. In the following paſſage it is, I think, 
improperly uſed. 

But if the trumpet's elangour you abhor, 
And dare not be an arma of war, 
Take to a ſhop, behind a counter lie. Dryden. 

A'LDERMANLY. adv. [from alderman.] 


Like an alderman ; belonging to an 
alderman. 


Theſe, and many more, ſuffered death, in 
envy to their virtues and ſuperior genius, which 
emboldened them, in exigencies (wanting an «/- 
dermanly diieretion) to attempt ſervice out of the 
common forms, Swift's M. ſee! anics. 

A'LDERN. adj. [from alaer.] Made of 
alder. 1 2 
Then a/dern boats firſt plow'd the ocean. May. 
ALE. a. / [eale, Sax. ] 
1. A liquor made by infuſing malt in hot 
water, and then fermenting the liquor. 

You muſt be feeing chriſtenings. Do you 
look tor ae and cakes here, vou rude raſcals. 

'* Shatſpenre's Henry viit. 

The fertility of the ſoil in grain, and its being 
not proper for vines, put the Egyptians upon 
drinking ale, of which they were the inventors. 

k : Arduthnot. 
2. A merry meeting uſed in country places, 

And all the neighbourhood, from oid records 
Ot antick proverbs drawn from Whitſon lords, 
And their authorities at wakes and a/es, 

With country precetlents, and old wives tales, 
We bring you now, Ben Jonſon. 
ALI BERRY. . /. [from ale and berry.] 


A beverage made by boiling ale with 


— 


— 


ALE: 
ſpice and ſugar, and ſops of bread: a 
word now only nſed in converſation. 
Their aleherries, cawdles, poſſets, cach one, 
Syllibubs made at the milking pale, 


But what are compoſed of a pot of good ale. 
2 | Beaumont. 


A' NEW ER. n. /. [from ale and brewer. ] 
One that profeſſes to brew ale. 


The ſummer-made malt brews ill, and is 
diſliked by moſt of our a/e-brewers, Mortimer. 


A'LECONNER. 2. /. [from ale and con. |] 
An officer in the city of London, whoſe 
buſineſs is to inſpe& the meaſures of 
publick houſes. Four of them are cho- 
ſen or rechoſen annually by the com- 
mon-hall of the city; and, whatever 
might be their uſe formerly, their places 
are now regarded only as finecures for 
decayed citizens. 

A'.EscosT. n. /. [perhaps from ale, and 
coflus, Lat.] An herb. Dig. 

ALE'CTRYOMANCY, or ALE'CTOROMAN- 
CY. n. ſ. [ aMtiguwr and Ad.] Divina- 
tion by a cock. * Dig. 

A'LEGAR. n. /. | from ale and eager, ſour. ] 
Sour ale; a kind of acid made by ale, 
a vinegar by wine, which has loſt its 

ſpirit. 

Avvo, adj. [ allegre, Fr. alacrit, Lat.] 
Gay; cheerful ; ſprightly. Not uſed. 

Coffee, the root and leaf betle, and leaf to- 
bacco, of which the Turks are great takers, do 


all condenſe the ſpirits, and make them ſtrong 
and aleger. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


A'L.eHooe. . /. [from ale, and hoopd, 
head.] Ground-ivy, ſo called by our 
Saxon anceſtors, as being their chief in- 

dient in ale. An herb. | 
Alchoof, or groundivy, is, in my opinion, of 
the moſt excellent and muſt general uſe and vir- 
due, of any plants we have among us. Temple, 

A'LEHOUSE. n. ,. [from ale and bouſe.] A 
houſe where ale is publickly fold; a 
tipling-houſe. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
a tavern, where they ſell wine. ; 

+ Thou moſt beauteous inn, 
Why ſhould hard-favour'd grief be lodg'd in thee, 


When triumph is become an a/ſehouſe gueſt? 
Shakſpeare, 


One would think it ſhould be no eafy matter 
to bring any man of ſenſe in love with an de- 
fuſe; indeed of fo much ſenſe as ſceing and 
ſmelling amounts to; there being ſuch ftrong en- 
counters of both, as would quickiy ſend him 
packing, did not the love of good fellowſhip re- 
concile to theſe nuiſances. - South. 

Thee ſhall each aleleuſe, thee each gillkouſe 

mourn, 
And anſw'ring ginſhops ſourer ſighs teturn. Pope. | 
A'tEHOUSE-KEEPER. . J. [from alchouſe 
and leeper.] He that keeps ale pub- 
lickly to fell. ' 

You reſemble perfectly the two alehouſe- 
keeper; in Holland, who were at the ſame time 
burgo-maſters of the town, and taxed one an- 
other's bills alternately. Letter to Swift. 

A'LzxN1GHr. a. { [from alc and Enight.] 
A pot-compauion ; a tippler. Out of 
uſe, . 

The ald e- nit of England were well de- 
painted by Hanville, in the alehouſe- colours of 
that time. Camden. 

ALe'maicx. 2. . A veſſel uſed in diſtill- 
ing, conſiſting of a veſſel placed over a 
fire,-in-which is contained the ſubſtance 
to be diſtilled, and a concave cloſely 
fitted on, into which the fumes ariſe by 


the heat; this cover has a beak or ſpout, 


| 


KLE 
into which the vapours riſe, and by 
which they paſs into a ſerpentine pipe, 
which is kept cool by making many con- 
volutions in a tub of water ; here the 


vapours are condenſed, and what entered 


the pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 
Though water may be rarified into inviſible 

vapoury, yet it is not changed into air, but only 

ſcattered into minute parts; which meeting to- 

gether in the alembick, or in the receiver, do 

preſently return into ſuch water as they conſti- 

tuted before, . Boyle. 

adv, 


ALE'NGTH. [from a for at, and 
length. ] At full length; along; ſtretched 
along the ground. | 


ALERT. adj. { alerte, Fr. perhaps from 
alacris, but probably from a Part, ac- 
cording to art or rule, ] ; 

1. In the military ſenſe, on guard; watch- 

ful; vigilant; ready at a call. 

2. In the common ſenſe, briſk; pert ; 
petulent ; ſmart ; implying ſome degree 
of cenſure and contempt. 

I ſaw an alert young fellow, that cocked his 


hat upon a friend of his, and accoſted him, Well 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laſt, Spectator. 
ALE'RTNESS. n. /. [from alert.] The 
quality of being alert; ſprightlineſs; 
pertneſs. 
That alertneſs and unconcern for matters of 


common life, a campaign or two would infal- 
libly have given him. Spectator. 


A'LETASTER. . /. [from ale and faſter.] 
An officer appointed in every court leet, 
and ſworn to look to the aſſize and the 
goodneſs of bread and ale, or beer, 
within the precincts of that lordſhip. 
| Cowell. 

A'L.EvAT. u. / [from ale and vat.] The 
tub in which the ale is fermented. 

A'LEw. n. /. Clamour; outcry, Not in 

uſe. : Spenſer. 

A'LEWASHED. adj. [from ale and wb. 
Steeped or ſoaked in ale. Not in uſe. 

What a beard of the general's cut, and a hor- 
rid ſuit of the camp, will do among foaming bat- 


tles and a/ewafied wits, is wonderful to be 
thought on, Shakſpeare, 


A'LEWIFE. a. , from ale and wife] A 


woman that keeps an alehouſe. 

Perhaps he will ſwagger and bector, and 
threaten to beat and butcher an aleqwife, or take 
the goods by force, and throw them down the 
bad half-pence. Swift's Draper's Letters. 

A'LEXANDERS, n. / | ſmyrnium, Lat.] A 
plant. 
A'LEXANDER'S-FOOT. n. /. An herb. 
ALEXA'NDRINE. . kind of verſe 
borrowed from the French, firſt uſed in 
a poem called Alexander. They conſiſt, 
among the French, of twelve and thir- 
teen ſyllables, in alternate couplets; and, 
among us, of twelve, 

Our numbers ſhould, for the moſt part, be 
lyrical. For variety, or rather where the ma- 
jeſty of thought requires it, they may be ſtretch- 
ed to the Engliſh heroic of five feet, and to the 
French Alexandrine of fax. Dryden. 

Then, at the laft and only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 

That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow length 
along. Pope's Efjay on Criticiſm, 
ALEXIPHA'RMICK, adj, [from e 
and @a2uwaz,] That drives away 
poiſon ; antidotal ; that oppoles infec- 
tion, 


2 
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Some antidotal quality it may have, fince not 
only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a 
deer is alexipharmick, Brown's Fulgar Errours, 

ArLex1TE'RICAL, or ALEXITE'RICK, adj. 
from au. That drives away poiſon; 
that reſiſts fevers. | 
ALGATESs. adv, from all and gate. Skin- 
ner. Gate is the ſame as via; and {till 
uſed for way in the Scottiſh dialect.] 
On any terms; every way. Obſolete, 


Nor had the boaſter ever riſen more, 
But that Renaldo's horle ev'n then down fell, 
And with the fall his leg opprels'd fo ſore, 
That, for a ſpace, there mult he a/gates dwell. 


+ Fairfax, 
A'LGEBRA. n. /. [an Arabic word of 
uncertain etymology ; derived, by ſome, 
from Geber the philoſopher ; by ſome, 
from gefr, parchment ; by others, from 
algehifta, a boneſetter ; by Menage, from 
akiaberat, the reſtitution of things bro- 
ken.] A peculiar kind of arithmetick, 
which takes the quantity ſought, whe- 
ther it be a number or a line, or an 
other quantity, as if it were granted, 
and, by means of one or more quantities 
given, proceeds by conſequence, till the 
quantity at firſt only ſuppoſed to be 
known, or at leaſt ſome power thereof, 
is found to be equal to ſome quantity or 
- quantities which are known, and conſe- 
quently itſelf is known, This art was 
in uſe among the Arabs long before it 
came into this part of the world ; and 
they are ſuppoſed to have borrowed it 
from the Perſians, and the Petfians from 
the Indians. The firſt Greek author 
of algebra was Diophantus, who, about 
the year 800, wrote thirteen books. In 
1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de- 
Burgos, a cordelier, printed a treatiſe of + 
algebra, in Italian, at Venice, He ſays, 
that algebra came originally from the 
Arabs. After ſeveral iniprovements by 
Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Deſcartes, 
fir Iſaac Newton brought this art to the 
height at which it ſtill continues. 


Trevoux. Chambers. 

It would ſurely require no very profound kill 
in algebra, to 1educe the difference of ninepence 
in thirty ſhillings. Suit. 


ALGEBR A'ICK. f 
ALGEBRA'1CAL. 5 adj. [from algebra.) 


| 1. Relating to algebra; as, aa algebraical 


treatiſe, 
2. Containing operations of algebra; as, 
an algebraical computation. 


ALlGeBRA'isT. n . [from algebra.) A 
perſon that underſtands or practiſes the 
{ſcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no 
algebraift or uncipherer can uſe more ſubtle ſup- 
poſitions, to find the demonſtration or cipher, 
than every unconcerned perſon doth to find the 
murderers, Graunt”'s Bills of Mertality. 

Confining themſelves to the ſynthetick and 
analytick methods of geometricians and a/ge- 
braijts, they have too much narrowed the rules 
of method, 28 though every thing were to bc 
treated in mathematical forms. MWatts' Logict. 


A'LGID. adj. [ algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. 


Didi. 
ALGr'piTY, n. J. {rom algid.] Chil- 
A'LGIDNESS, nels; cold. Di, 


* 


ALI 411 — WET 
Arerric. ach. [from algor, Lat.] That | 2. To eſtrange; to turn the mind or affec-] the time of Spenſer, now wholly forgot 


produces cold. Did. tion; to make averſe; with from. ten- 

A. GOR.. n. he [Lat.] Extreme cold ; The king was diſquieted, when he found that Thomalin, why fitten we-ſo, 
chilneſs! iq, | the . was * aligned from all — of, As weren overwent with woe, 
'1, GORISM., 1. / Arabick b or inclination to, the marriage. arendon, Upon ſo fair a morrow ? 

Ip GORITHM. c 2 uſed to NI A'L1ENABLE, adj. [ from IJ alienate. ] That The joyous time now nigheth faſt, 


> - — a ; C Tha: ſhall a/igge this bitter b 
operations of arithmetick, or the ſcience an; 209m the property may be transfer And Nlake the . — Spenſer, 


yp M r Did. Land is alienabl, \d treaſure Gtory, | TDATLT“GRHr. v. n. I alih 8 
CCC 


tremely cold; chill, Dig. luntary act, or by the violence of others, or at | 1, To come down, and top. The word 


ILIAS. adv. A Latin word, ſignifying . leaſt by fate. Dennis. Talk. rye” Cay: : 
criminals, whoſe danger has obliged Lat] - horſe or carriage; and generally of reſt- 
them to change their names; as, Sim- | *+ To transfer the property of any thing ing or ſtopping 
ſon, alias Smit ” alias Baker ; that is, to another. a There ancient night arriving, did alight | 
otherwiſe Smith, otherwiſe Baker. Tune countries of the Turks were once ehriſ- From her high weary waine. Fairy Queen. 

Air R. adj. [ alililis, Lat.] Nutritive ; tian, and members of the church, and where There is alighted at your gate 


ms. 8 ; the golden candleſticks did Rand, though now : 3 
nouriſhing ; that may be nouriſhed, Did. they be utterly alienated, and no chriſtians left, r 


ALIEN. adj. [ alienus, Lat Slackneſs breeds worms: but the ſure tra- 


„„ 


Bacon. 


; y , £ - veller 
1. Foreign, or not of the . family or 2+ To withdraw the heart or aſfections: Though he alights ſometimes, ſtill goeth on. 
land. with the particle from, where. the firſt | Herbert. 
The mother plant admires the leaves unknown poſſeſſor is mentioned. When marching with his foot be walks till 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryden. The manner of men's writing muſt not alie- night; ; 
From native ſoil nate our hearts from the truth. Hooker, When with his horſe, he never will alight. Deal. 
Exil'd by fate, torn from the tender embrace Be it never ſo true which we teach the world When. Dedalus, to fly the Cretan thore, 
Of his young guiltleſs progeny, he ſecks to believe, PA if once their affections begin to - heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore; 
Inglorious ſhelter in an alien land. Philips. be alienated, a ſmall thing perſuadeth them to 0 the Cumean coaſt at length he came, 

2. Eſtranged from; not allied to; adverſe | change their opinions. „ Tony. A pu nt — ihed ons ib 
to: with the particle . His eyes furvey'd the dark idolatries en BE rern 
times to, but 15. 1080 E= and ſome Of alienated Judah. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. deſcend, he came down gently, and circling in 

1 ow Mt Giceic Any thing that is apt to diſturb the world, the air, and ſinging to the ground. Like a lark, 
fee, by & . 2 - the wr, of = and to alienate the affections of men from one melodious in her mounting, and continuing her 
. militude not alien from their 7% — ſuch as croſs and diſtateful humours, * — . of ſtill preparing for * —— 

r : 1 IE is either expreſsly, or by clear conſequence and Ye Ne 

The ſentiment that ariſes, is a conviction of deduRion ee K Ne — ö When finiſh'd was the fight 
the deplorable ſtate of h b * g i 1 

plorable ſtate of nature, to which fin re- Tillotſon. The victots from their luſty ſteeds alight ; 
ow 11 a weak, ignorant creature alien from Her mind was quite alienated from the honeft Like them diſmounted all the warliketrain. Ded. 
- and goodneſs, and a prey ” the great de- Cattilian, whom ſhe was taught to look upon as Should a ſpirit of ſuperiour rank, a ſtranger to 

Tory 6 el eee "ger: hers a formal old fellow. Aa Fg —_ alight upon the eartu, what would 
from our religion ins — in — 9 . * 4 1 ay 2 Tt is uſed allo of any thing Ne 
frength . "mY Sewift's Mi rawn from; ſtranger o: with t 1 

e ee . . 1. - 

. — . 8 n - Y 1 Fe 8 A t 1 

1, A foreigner ; not a deniſon; a man of F * 1 _ ME root 28 1 beight ſtones from the proud te mpleꝰs 

3 or the death of the queen; ready to gratily ; 
N 1 or family z one not — ambition and revenge by all deſpeiate me- FLW e ene _— 
9 @ 0 . 4 thods ; wholly alrenate from truth, law, religion, | . Des 
* 2 __ _ __ church mercy, conſcience, or honour. N Stoift's Afiſe. ALYKE, adv, [from a and like.] With 
owledge them for her children; them ! : * Wi 1 22 
nn ALI ENA'TION. 2. % L alienatio, Lat.] d e without difference; in 
theſe things are not found. Hoeler, | 1+ The act of transferring property. te ume man; oy the ſame form, 
, If it be prov'd againſt an alien, This ordinance was for the maintenance of In ſome expreſſions it has the appear- 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, their lands in their poſterity, and for excluding ance of an adjective, but is always an 
The party, *gainſt the which he doth contrive, all innovation or a/ieration thereof unto Co adverb 
Shall ſeize on half his goods. Shakſpeare, Sponſer's State of Ircland. ; 
; The mere Iriſh were not only 9 . God put it into the heart of one of our princes, Pig rare mas 4 8 — os 

ut enemies, ſo as it was no Capital offence to to give a check to ſacrilege. Her ſueceſſuur ig! li 
kill them. Sir J. Davies on Ireland. paſſed a law, which prevented all future alie na- 8 — eng . PJaims, 

Thy place in council thou haſt rudely loſt, ticns of the church revenues. Atterbury, All ſeaſons, and 3 8e — _— ; ta 
Which by thy younger brother is ſupply'd, Great changes and a/ienations of property, have 3 A * * Þ P _ alle. 
* art almoſt an alien to the hearts "op 7 * and great dependencics. Swift. Riches cannot refcue from WENT iſe Left. 

all the court and princes of my blood. Shat/p. | 2. The itate of being alienated ; as, the * | : 
| 5 - lawgiver condemned the perſons, — 5 ſtate was waſted Fa. es its * eee ee 17 — 

d ivi . 8 2 _ 2 
nan dation eee LL a 3. Change of affection. Let us vnite at leaſt in an equal zeal for thoſe 
cut off thacs'fs Ys Addiſon's Free hot bag It is left but in dark memory, what was the capital doct rines, which we all equally embrace, 

a Lotlins home cet oh ground of his defection, and the alienation of his ag 2 n to 8 Atterbury. 
: > | heart from the king. Bacon. wo hancmaids wait the throne; alike in 

An alien is one born in a ſtrange country, and | : : 0 : lace 
wm 88 A man = Ne the ＋ 8 mind, it means diſorder But diff ring far in figure and in face Pipe 

nd, fo it be within the limits beyond the ſe: s 4 q - : 1 
or of Engliſh parents out of the king's — Some things are done by man, though not A LIMENT. Gs f. [ alimentum, Lat.] 
ſs the parents, at the time of the birth, be of the through outward force and impulſion, though Nouriſhment ; that which nouriſhes; 
king's obedience, is not alien. If one, born out not againſt, yet without their wills; as in a/ie- nutriment ; food. 
of the king's allegiance, come and dwell in nation of mind, or any like inevitable uttet ab- New parts are added to our ſubſtanee; and, 
England, his children (if he beget any here) are ſence of wit and judgment. Hooker, | as we die, we are born daily; nor can we give 
not aliens, but deniſons. Cowell. ALL FEN O Us. adj. | from ala and fero, Lat. an account, how the «/imer! is prepared for nu- 
= LIEN, v. g. [ aliener, Fr. alieno, Lat.] Having wings. Did. trition, or by what 3 * diſttibuted. 

; 0 7 5 0 . . ” PEST. 7 e's «OE $ Cent! i. 
22 any thing the property of an- | ALr'cexous, adj. [aliger, Lat.] Having All bodies which, by the A ** 


wings ; winged. Dit. be changed into the fluids and ſolids of out bo- 


ar 0 dies, are called aliments. In the Hrgeſt ſenſ, 
them again in fee, the rules of deſcents are to be To Axton. v. a. [fi om @ and ig, to aliment, 1 underſland every tting which 4 


®Ueryed, as if he were the original purchaſer: lie down.] To lay; to allay ; to throw creature takes in common diet; as, meat, drink; 
Hele's Common Law. | down; to ſubdue ; an old word even in and ſeaſoning, as, ſalt, ſpice, vinegar, £ArSuthaer, | 


If the ſon alien lands, and then repurchaſe 


A 
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A'LtQuorT. adi. [aliguot, Lat.] 2 
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ALtHE'NTAL. adj. [from afiment.] That 
has the quality of aliment ; that does 
nouriſh; that does feed. 
The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 


From all his a/imentel recom nce, 
In humid exhalations. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Except they be watered from higher regions, 
theſe weeds muſt loſe their alimental * and 
wither. Hrown. 


Th” induſtrious, when the ſun in Leo rides, 
Forget not, at the foot of ev'ry plant, 
To fink a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juſt ſupply.of alimental ſtreams, 
Exhauſted fap recruiting. - Philips. 
ALI1ME'NTALLY. adv. {from alimental. ] 


So as to ſerve for nouriſhment. 

The ſubſtance of gold isinvincible by the pow- 
erfulleſt heat, and that only alimentally in a ſub- 
ſtantial mutation, but alſo medicamentally in any 
corporeal converſion. Brown's Vulgar Errovurs. 

ALtMe'NTARINESS. n. . [from afimen- 
tary.) The quality of being alimen- 
tary, or of affording nouriſhment. Did. 

ALiME'NTARY, adj. [ from aliment.] 


1. That belongs or relates to aliment. 
The ſolution of the aliment by maſtication is 
— without it, the aliment could not be 
diſpoſed for the changes which it receives as it 
paſſeth through the alimentary duct. Arbut not. 


2. That has the quality of aliment, or the 


er of nouriſhing. 
I do not think that water ſupplies animals, or 
even plants, with nouriſhment, but ſerves for a 
vehicle to the alimentary particles, to convey and 


Adiſtribute them to the ſeveral parts of the body. | 


Ray on the Creation, 
Of alimentary roots, ſome are pulpy and very 


_ nutritious ; as turnips and carrots, Theſe have a | 


fattening quality. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ALIMENTA'TION. n. /. [from aliment.] 
1. The power of affording aliment ; the 
quality of nou:iſhing. 


milation of matter received. 


Plants do nouriſh ; inanimate bodies do not: | 


they have an accretion, but no alimentation, 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

ALtiMo'n1ovus. adj, [from alimony. ] That 
does nouriſh : a word very little in uſe. 
The plethora renders us lean, by ſuppreſſing 
our ſpirits, whereby they are incapacitated of di- 
gcfting the alimonious humours into fleſh. Harvey. 


A'LIMONY. . / [alimonia, Lat.] Ali- 


mony ſignifies that legal proportion of 


the huſband's eſtate, which, by the ſen- 
tence of the eccleſiaſtical court, is al- 
lowed to the wife for her maintenance, 
upon the account of any ſeparation 
from him, provided it be not cauſed 
by her elopement or adultery, Ayliſſe. 
Before they ſettled bands and hearts, 
Till alimony or death them parts. Hudibras. 
A'L1QvANT. adj. [aliguantur, Lat.] Parts 
of a number, which, however repeated, 
will never make up the number exactly; 
as, k is an aliquant of 10, thrice 3 being 
9, four times 3 making 12. 


parts of any number or quantity, ſuch 
as will exactly meaſure it without any 
remainder : as, 3 is an aliquot part of 
12, becauſe, being taken four times, it 
will juſt meaſure it. 
A'LisH. adj, [from ale.) Reſembling 
ale ; having qualities of ale. 
Stirring it, and beating down the yeaſt, gives 
it the ſweet ali taſte. Mortimer'sHuſdendry, 
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ment, FED 
 Aur've. n from a and #ve.] 
t, In the ſtate of life ; not dead. 
Nor well alive, nor wholly dead they were, 


Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz 


| Pope. 
2. In a figurative ſenſe, unextinguiſhed; 
undeftroyed ; active; in full force. 
Thoſe good and learned men had reaſon to 
wiſh, that their proceedings might be favoured, 


them kept alive. * Hooker. 


ſhe ſlept more than fix hours. Clarifa. 


4. Ina 


monde; as, the beſt man alive; that is, 
the e, with an emphaſis. This ſenſe 


merely ludicrous. 


And unto battle do yourſelves addreſs ; 
For yonder comes the proweſt Knight alive, 
Prince Arthur, flower of grace and nobileſs. 
Fairy Queen. 
The earl of Northumberland, who was the 


ftruction of monarchy with any pleaſure. Clarend. 
| John was quick and underſtood buſineſs, but 

no man alive was more careleſs in looking into 
his accounts. *  Arbuthnot, 


A'LKAHEs8T. n. , A word uſed firſt by Pa- 
racelſus and adopted by his followers, to 


things into their firſt principles. 


has a tendency to the properties of an 
alkali.. 
All animal diet is a/kaleſcent or anti-acid. 
| Arbuthnot, 
A'LKALI, . /. [The word alkali comes 
from an herb, called by the Egyptians 
tali; by us, glaſſwort. This herb they 
burnt to aſhes, boiled them in water, 
and, after having evaporated the water, 
there remained at the bottom a white 
ſalt; this they called al hah, or all ali. 
It is corroſive, producing putrefaction 
in animal ſubſtances to Which it is ap- 
* N Arbuthnot on Alimente.] Any 
ubſtance which, when mingled with 
acid, produces efferveſcence and fermen- 
tation. . | 
A'LxALINE. adj. [from allali.] That 
has the qualities of alkali. | 


Any watery liquor will keep an animal from 
ſtarving very long, by diluting the fluids, and 
conſequently keeping them from an a/taline tate. 
People have lived twenty-four days upon nothing 
but water, 


To ALKA'LIZATE, v. @. [from alkali.) 
To make bodies alkaline, by changing 
their nature, or by mixing alkalies with 
them. 

| ALKA'LIZATE. adj. [from allali.] Having 


the qualities of alkali ; impregnated 
with alkali. 

The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; 
but that which it diſcovers, being diſſolved in hot 
water, is different, being of kin to that of other 


| A'vrrvne. n. f. [ alituru, Lat.] Nouriſh- 


| 


But ſome faint ſigns of feeble life _—_ Dryd. 
alive, | 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive. | 


and the good affection of ſuch as inclined toward 


| 3. Cheerful ; ſprightly ; full of alacrity. 
She was not ſo much alive the whole. day, if 


popular ſenſe, it is uſed only to 
add an emphalis, like the French du 


has been long in uſe, and was once ad- 
. mitted into ſerious writings, but is now 


And to thoſe brethren ſaid, riſe, riſe by-live, 


proudeſt man ai, could not look upon the de- 


Arbuthnaot., 


| 


1 
, 


1 


— 


2. The ſtate of being nouriſhed by aſſi- (ALE ALESCENT. adj. [ from alkali. ] That 


| 


| 
; 
ö 


ſignify an univerſal diffolvent, or liquor : 
which has the power of reſolving all | 


| - Devour'd each other. 


1 


ALKEKE'NGLH. n. /. 


nation, is no where fqund ſo pl 


cCcontinucd blaze. 


ALL | 

The colour of violets in their ſyrup, by ac 

liquors, turns red, and, by urinous — nm 
zate, turns green. 


Newton. 
ALKAL1ZA'TiION.#./, [from altali.] The 


act of alkalizating, or impregnating 
bodies with alkali. 


{ A'LKANET, n. / [anchuſe, Lat.] A plant. 


This plant is a ſpecies of bugloſs, with a 
red root, N from the ſouthern 7 
of France, and uſed in medicine. Miller. 
A medicinal fruit 
or berry, produced by a plant of the 
ſame denomination ; popularly alſo called 
evinter-cherry.: the plant bears jd near 
reſemblance to ſolanum, or nightſhade ; 
whence it is frequently called in Latia 
by that name, with the .addition or 
epithet of veficarium, Chambers. 


ALKERMES. n. IN a term 


borrowed from the Arabs, denoting a 
celebrated remedy, of the conſiſtence of 
a confection; whereof the 4ermes ber- 
ries are the baſis. The other ingredients 
are Ppippin-cyder, roſe - water, ſugar, 
ambergreaſe, muſk, cinnamori, aloes- 
wood, pearls, and e ; but the 
ſweets are uſually omitted. The confectia 
allermet is chieſſy made at Montpelier. 
The grain, which gives it the denomi- 

entifully 
as there. Chambers. 


ALL. adj. ll, æal, calle, alle, Sax. oll, 


Welſh z al, Dutch; alle, Germ. Ns. 


I. Being the whole number; every one. 


Brutus is an honourable man; 

So are they all, all honourable men. Shakſp.. 
To graze the herb all leaving, 

Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The great encouragement of all, is the:afſur- 

ance of a future reward. Tiltotſon, 


2. Being the whole quantity; every part, 


Six days thou ſhalt labour, and do a thy work. 

| Deuteronomy, 

Political power, I take to be a right of mak- 
ing laws with penalties, and of employing the 
force of the community in the execution of ſuck 
Iiws, and in the defence of the commonwealth ; 
and al this only for the public good. Lecke, 


3. The whole quantity, applied to dura - 


tion of time. 

Oa thoſe paſtures cheerful ſpring 
All the year doth fit and ſing; 
And, rejoicing, ſmiles to ſee 


Their green backs wear his livery, Crafars. 


4. The whole extent of place. 


Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal of nothing, 
more than any man in 4 Venice, Skatſpeare. 


ALL. adv, [See ALL, adj.] 
I. Que ; completely. 


ow is my love al ready forth to come. Spenſer, 

Know, Rome, that all alone Marcus did fght 

Within Corioli gates, Shakſpeare. 

He ſwore fo loud, 

That, al! amaz'd, the prieſt let fall the book. Nat. 

- The Saxons could call a comet a faxed {tary 
which is al? one with fella crinita, or comera. 

| Camden's Remains, 

For a large confcience is a// one, 

And ſignifes the fame with none. Hudibras. 
Balm, from a filver box diſtill'd around, * 
Shall a/! bedew the roots, and ſcent the facred 

ground. Dryden, 

I do not remember he any where mentions ex- 
preſsly the title of the firſt-born, but % along» 
keeps himſelf under the ſhelter of the indefinite , 
term, heir, | Locke, 

Fuſtice may be furniſhed out of fire, a5 far as 


her ſword goes; and courage may be a over A 
Ali ſen. 


Z ALL 

lf eber the miſer durſt his farthings'ſpare, 

He thinly ſpreads them through the public ſquare, 

Where, all beſide the rail, rang'd beggars lie, 

And from each other catch the doleful cry. Gay, 

2. Altogether ; wholly ; without any other 
conſideration. 

Iam of the tempgg of moſt kings, who love 

to be im debt, are all for preſent money, no mat- 

ter how they pay it afterward. Dryden. 

3. Only; without admiſſion of any thing 

elſe. 
When I ſhall wed, | 
That lord, whoſe hand muſt take my plight, ſhall 


carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. 
Sure I ſhall never marry like my ſiſter, 
To love my father al.  Shatfpeare, 
4. Although. 'This ſenſe is truly Teuto- 
nick, but now obſolete. 
Do you not think th* accompliſhment of it 
Sufficient work for one man's imple head, 
All were it as the reſt but imply wiit ? Spenſer, 
5. It is ſometimgs a word of emphaſis, 
nearly the ſame with juſt. 
A ſhepherd's ſwain, fay, did thee bring, 
All as his ſtraying flock be fed; 
And, when his honour hath thee read, 
Crave pardon for thy hardyhead. Spenſcr's Paſt. 
6. It was anciently in Evgliſh, what it is 
now in the other Teutonick dialects, a 
particle of mere enforcement. 
He thought them ſixpence a/l too dear, 
Song in Shakſpeare. 
Tell us what occaſion of import 
Hath / ſo long detain'd you from your wife. 


Shakſpeere. 
Ar | 
1. The whole: oppoſed to part, or nothing. 


And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes on me? 
On me, whoſe / not equals Edward's moiety ? 
Snatſpeare. 
. Nougat's had, al/'s ſpent, 
Where our deſire is got without content. S]. 
The. youth ſha#} ſtudy, and no more engage 
Their flattering withes for uncertain age; 
No more with ſruitleſs care, and cheated firife, 
Chace fleeting pleaſure through the maze of life ; 
Finding the wretched / they hcre can have 
But preſent food, and but a future graze. Pr/or, 
Our al/ is at ftake, and irictrievably loſt, if 
we fail of ſucceſs. Addiſon. 
2. Every thing. 

Then ſhall we be news- cramm' d. Ai the bet- 
ter: we ſhit be the more remarkable. Shak/. 
Up with my tent, here will I lie to-night ; 

But where to-morrow ?— Well, /s ond tor that. 
: Shag ſpreve, 
All the fitter, Lentulus: our coming 
Is not for ſalutation; we have bus'neſs. Ben Jon/. 
3. That is, every thing is the better, the /ame, 
the fitter. 
Sceptre and pow'r, thy giving, I aſſume; 
And ylad her ſhall refign, when in the end 
Thou ſhalt be all in al}, and I in ther, 
For ever; ud in me all whom thou lov'ſt. Mil. 
— They tuat do not Keep up this indiflerency 
for a but truth, put coloured ſpectacles before 
their eyes, and look through falſe glaſſes. Lecke. 
4. The phraſe and all is of the ſame kind. 
They all fell to work at the roots of the tree, 
and left it ſo little foothold, that the firit blaſt of 
wind laid it flat upon the ground, neſt, eagles, 
and all. L' Eftrange. 
A torch, ſnuff, and a/ goes out in a moment, 
when dipped in the vapour. Addifon, 
5. 4 is much uſed in compoſition ; but, 
in moſt inſtances, it is merely arbitrary; 
as, all commanding. Sometimes the 
words compounded with'it are fixed and 
claſſical ; as, almighty. When it is con- 
netted with the participle, it ſeems to 
a noun : as, all-/urrounding © in other 
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| ALL-BEARING. adj. 


ALL 
cafes an adverb ; as, all.a 


accompliſhed, + Of theſe 
compounds, a ſmall part of thoſe which 
may be found is inſerted. - 

[from aff and bear.] 


That bears every thing; omniparous. 
Thus while he ſpoke, the ſovereign plant he 
drew 
Where on th all- bearing earth unmark'd it * 
a dope. 
ALL-CHEERING. adj. [from all and cheer. ] 
That gives gayety and cheerfulneſs to 
" Soon as the all-checring ſun. 
Should, in the fartheſt eaſt, begin to draw _ 
The ſhady curtains from Aurora's bed. SH. 
ALL-COMMANDING. adj. [from al! and 
command,] Having the ſovereignty 
over all. | 
He now ſets before them the high and ſhining 
idol of glory, the all-commanding image of wright 
gold. Raleigh. 
ALL-CoMPOSING, adi. 2 and com- 
poſc.] That quiets all men, or every 
thing. | . 
Wrapt in emtow'ring ſhades Ulyſles lies, 
His woes forgot! but Pallas now addreſt 
To break the hands of a/{- compoſing reſt. Pope. 
A1L-CONQUERING. adj, [from all and 
conquer. |] That ſubdues every thing. 
Second of Satan ſprung, all-conquering death 
What think'ſt thou of our empire now? Ailton. 
ALL-CONSUMING. adj. [from all and con- 
ſume.] That 2 HP. every thing. 
By age unbroke—but all-conſuming care 
Dettruys perhaps the firength that time would 
ſpare. | Pope. 
Art DEVOURING. adj. [from all and 
devour.) That eats up every thing. 
Secure from flames, from envy's hercer rage, 
Deflruftive war, and a/l-dercuring age. Pope. 
ALL-FOURS. 2. /, [from all and four.] A 
low game at cards, played by two; fo 
named from the four particulars by 
which it is reckoned, and which, joined 
in the hand of either of the parties, are 
ſaid to make all-fours. 


ALL HAIL. . / [from all and hail, for 
health.) All health. This is therefore 
not a compound, though perhaps uſually 
reckoned among them ; a term of ſalu- 
tation. Salve, or ſalvete. 

All hail, ye felds, where conſtant peace at- 
tends 

£7 hail ye ſacred, ſolitary groves! 

All hail ye books, my true, my real friends, 

Whoſe converſation pleaſes and improves! Hal. 
ALL natLow, ) 3. /. [from all and hal- 
ALL raltows, { pw, ] All ſaints day; 

the firit of November, 

ALL-RALLOWN. adj, [from all, and Hal- 

loo, to make holy. ] The time about 

All ſaints day, 

Farewell, thou latter ſpring ' farewe]l, 

All. kallowun ſummer. Shatfpeare's Henry rv. 

ALLHALLOWTIDE, 2. /. [See ALL-HAL- 

LowNn.] The term near All ſaints, or 

the firſt of November. 

Cut off the bough about Aae, in the 
bare place, and ſet it in the ground, and it will 
grow to be a fair tree in one year. Pan's Nat II. 
ALL-aEAL. n. / | panax, Lat.] A ſpecies 
of ironwort ; which ſee. 
AL1-JuDG1NG. adj, | from all and judge.) 
That has the ſovereign right of judg- 
ment. 


| 
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132 1 look with horrour back, 


That I deteſt my wretched ſelſ, and curſe 
My paſt polluted life, All- iudg ing Heaven, 
Who knows my crimes, has ſeen my ſorrow for 
thera. Rowe's Jane Shore. 
ALL-KNOWING. adj. — all and Enocu.] 
Omaiſcient ; all-wiſe. 
Shall'we 'repine at alittle mifplaced- charity, 
we, who could no way foreſee the effect; when 
an all-tnowing, all-wiſe Being ſhowers down 
every day his benefits on the unthaak ful and un- 
deſerving? Atterbury' Sermons. 
ALL-MAKING, ach. [from all and male.] 
That created all; vmnifick, Sce ALL- 
SEEING, 3 A 
ALL POWERFUL, adj, [from all and 
powerful.) Almighty ; omnipotent; 
poſſeſſed of infinite power. 
O all-poxwerful Being! the leaſt motion pf 
whoſe will can create or deltroy a world; pity 


us, the mouruful friends of thy diſtreſſtd ſervant. - 


Suit. 

ALL SAINTS DAY. . . The day on 

which there is a general celebration of 
the ſaints; the firſt of November. 


ALL-SEER. n /. [from all and ſee,] He 
that ſees or beholds every thing; he 
whoſe view comprehends all things, 

That high A/-fcer, which I dallicd with, 
Hath turn'd my feighed prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt what I begg'd in jeſt. Shak, 

ALL-SEEING. adj. [from all and ſee.} 

That beholds every thing. 
The 8 Firſt Mover certain bounds has 
lac” , 
How hs thoſe periſhable forms ſhall laſt ; 
Nor can they lait beyond the time aſſhgn'd 
By that al/l-ſeeing, and all- mal ing mind. Dryden. 


ALL SOULS DAY. 4. / The day on which 


ſupplications are made for all fouls by 

the church of Rome; the ſecond of 

November. 

This is f fouls day, fellows, is it not? 
It is my lord. — 
Why then all ſouls day is my body's doomſday. 
84 i/ ted ie, 

A11.-SUFFICIENT, adj. [from all and ſuf- 

ficient. ] Sufficient to every thing. 

The teſtimonies of God are perfect, the teſtĩ- 
monies of God are a!!-ſufficient unto that end for 
which they were given, Foeker, 

He can more than employ all our powers in? 
their utmoſt elevation; for he is every way 
perfect and a!/-ſefficient, Norris. 

ALL-wisE. adj. [from all and wiſe.] 
Poſſeſt of infinite wiſdom. 
There is an infinite, eternal, al- uiſe mind go- 


verning the affairs of the world. South, 
Supreme, -die, eternal potentate ! 
Sole author, ſole diſpoſer of our fate P. jor. 


ALLANTOQIS, or ALLALNTOIDES. 
n. . [ from t, a gut, and .., ſhape. 
The urinary tunick placed between the 
amnion and chorion, which, by the na- 
vel and urachus, or paſſage, by which 
the urine is conveyed from the infant in 
the womb, receives the urine that comes 


out of the bladder, Quincy. 


To ALLAV. v. 3. [from allayer, Fr. to 
mix one metal with another in order to 
coinage : it is therefore derived by ſome 
from d la loi, according io aso; the quan- 
tity of metals being mixed accordir.z to 


law : by others, from allicr, to unite: 


perhaps from allocare, to put together.] 


1. To mix one metal with another; to- 


make it ſitter for coinage, Fu this ſenſe 
l | 


FO 1 


AI. I. 


moſt authors preſerve the original French 
orthography, and write alloy. See ALLOY. 
2. To join any thing to another, ſo as to 
abate its predominant qualities. It is 
uſed cotnmonly in a ſenſe contrary to 
its original meaning, and is, to make 
ſomething bad, leſs bad. To obtund; 
to repreſs; to abate. ; 
Being brought into the open air, 

I would a/lay the burning quality 
Of thot fell poiſon. Shatſpeare. 
No friendly offices ſhall alter or «/fay that ran- 
cour, that frets in ſome helliſh breaſts, which, 
upon all occafions, will foam out at its foul mouth 
in ſlander and invective. South, 


To quiet; to pacify ; to repreſs. The 
K ay, in this enſe, 1 think not to be 
derived from the French alloyer, but to 
de the Engliſh word Jay, with à before 
1 9 the old form. 


by your art you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, ali them, Shak. 


Atty. u. /. [ alloy, Fr.] 

1. The metal of a baſer kind mixed in 
coins, to harden them, that they may 
wear leſs. Gold is allayed with ſilver 
and copper, two carats to a pound 
Troy; lilver with copper only, of which 
eighteen penny - weights is mixed with a 
pound. Cowell thinks the allay is added, 
to countervail the charge of coining ; 
' which might have been done only by 
making the coin leſs. 

For fools are ſtubborn in their way, 
As coins are harden'd by th' allay. Hudibras. 


2. Any thing which, being added, abates 
the predominant qualities of that with 
which it is mingled; in the ſame man- 
ner as the admixture of baſer metals 
allays the qualities of the firſt maſs. 


Dark colours eaſily ſuffer a ſenſible a/lay, by 
little ſcattering light. Newton's Opticks. 
3. Allay being taken from baſer metals, 
commonly implies ſomething worſe than 
that with which it is mixed. 
The joy has no «llay of jcaloufy, hope, and 
fear, R. feemmon. 
ALnra'veR. . / [from allay.] The per- 
ſon or thing which has the power or qua- 
lity of allaying. 

Phlegm and pure blood are reputed allayers of 
acrimony : and Avicen countermands letting 
blood in cholerick bodies; becauſe be eſteems 
the blood a franm bilis, or a bridle of gall, ob- 
tunding its acrimony and hercenels. Harvey, 

ALLa'ynexT. u. /. [from allay.] That 
which has the power of allaying or 
abating the force of another, 

If could temporize with wy affeQion, 

Or brew it to a weak and colder palate, 
Tue like al/aymzre would T give my grief. Shak. 
ALLEGA'TION. 2. /. [from allege. ] 
1. Affirmation ; declaration. 
2. The thing alleged or affirmed. 

Hath he not twit our ſovereign lady here 
With ignominivus words, though darkly coucht ? 
As if ſhe had ſuborned ſome to ſwear 
Falſe a!legations, to o&erthrow his ſtate ? Skatſp, 

3. An excuſe ; a plea. 

I omitted no means to he informed of my er- 
rouys; and I expect not to be excuſed in any ne- 
gligence on account of youth, want of Jeiinre, 
or any other idle allegationr. Hope. 


7 ALLE'GE. v. a. | allego, Lat.] 

1. To affirm; to declare; to maintain, 

2. To plead as an excuſe, or produce as 
an argument. ‚ 


| 


ALL 


Sure the prefent form of church - government 
is fuch, as no law of Gud, or reaſon of man, 
hath hjtherto been a/leged of force ſufficient to 
prove they do ill, who, to the utmoſt of their 
power, withſtand the alteration thereof. Hooker. 

If we forſake the ways of grace or goodneſs, 
we cannot a/lege any colour of ignorance, or want 
of inſtruct ion; V cannot ſay we have not learn- 
ed them, or we could not. Sprat. 

He hath a clear and full view, and there is no 
more to be alleged for his better information. 

| Locke. 

Aruls'GtaBLe. adj. [from allege.) That 
may be alleged. 

Upon this interpretation all may be ſolved that 
is a/fegeable againſt it. Brown's Vidger Errours. 


ALLE'GEMENT. n. /. [from allege.] I he 
fame with allegation, Did. 

ALLE'GER. 3. /. [from allege.) He that 
alleges. 

Tue narrative, if we believe it as confidently 
as the famous alleger of it, Pamphilio, appears 
to do, would argue, that there is no other prin- 
ciple requiſite, than what may reſult from the 
lucky mixture of ſeveral bodies. Boyle. 


ALLE'GIANCE. n. /. [ allegeance, Fr.] The 


duty of ſubjects to the government, 

I did pluck a//egiance from men's hearts, 
Loud ſhouts and ſalutations from their mouths, 
Even in the preſence of the crowned king. Shak. 

We charge you, on allegiance to ourſelves, 

To hold your flaughtering hands, and keep the 
peace. Shal ſpeare. 

The houſe of commons, to whom every day 
petitions are directed by the ſeveral counties of 
England, profeſſing all allegiance to them, go- 
vern abſolutely; the lords concurring, or rather 
ſubmitting, to whatſoever is propoſed, Clarendon. 


ALLE'GIANT. adj, ¶ from allege.] Loyal; 
conformable to the duty of allegiance, 
Not uſed. 


For your great graces 

Heap'd upon me, poor undeſerver, I 

Can nothing render but allegiant thanks, 

My pray'rs to heaven for you. Shakſpeare. 
ALLEGO'RICAL. } adj. from allegory.] 
ALLEGORICK. After the manner of 

an _y ; not real; not literal ; 

myſtical. 
A kingdom they portend thee ; but what king- 
dom, 

Real or allegorict, I diſcern not. Alilton. 

When our Saviour ſaid, in an a//egorical and 
myſtical ſenſe, Except ye eat the fleſh of the Son 
of Man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in 
you; the hearers underſtood him literally and 
groſsly. Bentley, 

The epithet of Apollo for ſhooting, is capable 
of two applications; one literal, in reſpe&t of 

the darts and bow, the cuſigus of that god; the 

other a/.egorical, in regard to the rays of the ſun. 

Pope. 

ALLEGO'RICALLY. adv. | front allegory. ] 
After an allegorical manner. 

Virgil often makes Iris the meſſenger of Juno, 
allegorically taken for the air. Peacſum. 

The place is to be underſtood a/legorically ; and 
what 1s thus ſpoken by a Phzacian with wiſdom, 
is, by the poet, applied to the goddeſs of it. 

Pope. 


ALLEGO'RICALNESS. ft. . [from alle- 


gorical.] 'The quality of being allegori- 
cal, Di. 
To A'LLEGORIZE. v. a. [from allegory.}] 
To turn into allegory ; to form an alle- 


gary; to take in a ſenſe not literal. 
He hath very wittily geg eu this tree, al- 
lowing his ſuppoſition of the tree itſelf to be true. 
Raleigh, 
As ſome would allegorize theſe hgns, ſo others 
would confine them to the deſtru tion of Jeruta- 
lem. Barnet's IAeery. 
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An alchymiſt ſhall reduce divinity to the 
maxims of his laboratory, explain morality by 
ſal, ſulphyr, and mercury; and allegorize the 
ſcripture itfelf, and the ſacred my ſteries thereof, 
into the philoſop | Locke, 


her's ſtone. 

A'LLEGORY. n. J Lee,] A figu- 
rative diſcourſe, in which ſomething 
other is intended, than is contained in 
the words literally taken; as, wealth is 
the daughter of diligence, and the parent of 
authorty. : : 

Neither muſt we draw out our a/legory too long, 
leſt either we make ourſelves obicue, or fall into 
affe tation, which is childiſh. Ben 855 ” 
Tunis word nympha meant nothing elſe but, by 
allegory, the vegetative humour or moiſture that 
quickeneth and giveth life to trees and flowers, 
whereby they grow. Peackam, 

ALLE'GRO. n. /. A word denoting one 
of the fix diſtinctions of time. It ex- 
preſſes a ſprightly motion, the quickeſt 
of all, except Preſto. It originally means 
gay, as in Milton, 

ALLELUTJAH. n. . [This word is 
falſely written for Hallelujah, * 

and pp. ] A word of ſpiritual 23 A 
2 uſed in hymns; it ſignifies, Prai/e 

od. 

He will ſet his tongue to thoſe pious divine 
trains, which may be a proper præludium to 
thoſe allelujahs he hopes eternally to ſing. 

Government of the Tongue, 

ALLEMANDE. n. J. I Ital.] A grave 
kind of muſick. : Dia 


To ALLEVIATE. v. a. [ allevo, Lat.] 


1. To make light; to eaſe ; to ſoften. 

The pains taken in the ſpeculative, will much 
alleviate me in deſcribing the practie part. Harney, 

Moſt of the diſtempers are the effects of abuſed 
plenty and luxury, and muſt not be charged upon 
our Maker ; who, notwithſtanding, hath provided 
excellent medicines to av te thoſe evils which 
we biing upon ourſelves. BSenthy, 

2. To extenuate, or ſoften ; as, he all. 
viates his fault by an excuſe. 

ALLEVIA'TION. 2. /. from alleviate.) 

1. The act of making light, of allaying, 
or extenuating. 

All apologies for, and alleviations of faults, 
though they are the heights of humanity, yet 
they are not the favours, but the duties, of 
friendſhip. . South, 

2. That by which any pain is eaſed, or fault 
extenuated. 3 

This loſs of one-fifth of their income will fit 
heavy on them, who ſhall feel it, without th: 
alleviation of any profit. Locke, 


A'LLEv. . /. [allce, Fr.] 
1. A walk in a garden, 
And all within were walks and alleys wide, 
With footing worn, and leading ward tr. 
Sper, 
Where alleys are cloſe gravelled, the earth put- 
teth forth the firſt year knotgraſs, and after ſpire · 
graſs. Bacon's Natural II Hg. 
Yonder alleys green, 
Our walk at noon, with branches gy fe 
1 Vitex. 
Come, my fair love, our morning's taſk we loic; 
Some labour ev*n the eaſieſt life would chooſe : 
Ours is not great ; the dangling boughs to crop, 
Whoſe too luxuriant growth our alleys ſtop. Dry! 
The thriving plants, ignoble broomRlicks made, 
Now ſweep thole alleys they were born to _ 
opt. 
2. A paſſage in towns narrower than 2 
ſtreet. | ; 
A back friend, a ſhoulder clapper, one tha! 
commands the paſſages of ue, creeks, and nn 
row lands. N Slut ged'e. 


ALL 


ALtLtYANCE. n. ſ. [ alliance, Fr. 


1. The ſtate of connection my another 


by confederacy ; a league, In this ſenſe, 


our hiſtories of queen Anne mention 


the grand alliance, 
2. Relation by. marriage. 
A bloody Hymen ſhall th' an join 
Betwixt the Trojan and th' Auſonian line. Dryd. 


3. Relation by any form of kindred, 
For my father's ſake, 
And for alliance ſake, declare the cauſe 
My father loſt his head, Shakſpeare. 
Adraſtus ſoon, with gods averſe ſhall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line; 


Thence ſtrife ſhall riſe, and mortal war ſucceed. 

Pope. 
or contracting 
relation to another; the act of making 


4. The act of formin 


a confederacy. | | 
Dorſet, your ſon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented ſteps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home 
To high promotions. Shakſpeare, 
5. The perſons allied to each other. 
I would not boaſt the greatneſs of my father, 
But point out new alllances to Cato, Adiiſon. 
ALL1'CIENCY. =. /. [allicio, Lat. to entice 
or draw, ] The power of attracting any 
thing; e attraction. 
The feigned central alliciency is but a word, 
and the manner of it till occult. Glanville. 


To A'LLIGATE. v. a, [alligo, Lat.] 
To tie one thing to another; to unite. 
ALLIGA'TION. n. /. [from alligate.] 


1. The act of tying together; the ſtate of 


being ſo tied. 
2. The arithmetical rule that teaches to ad- 


jult the price of compounds, formed of 


ſeveral ingredients of different value. 


ALLEGA'TOR, n. / The crocodile. This 
name 1s chiefly uſed for the crocodile of 
America, between which, and that of 


Africa, naturaliſts have laid down this 
difference, that one moves the upper, 
and the other the lower jaw ; but this 
is now known to be 1 the 
lower jaw being equally moved by both. 
See CROCODILE. 

In his needy ſhop a tortoiſe hung, 
An alligater ſtuff'd and other ſkins. 
Of ill-ſhap'd fiſhes, Shakſpeare, 

Aloft in rows large poppy-hecads were ſtrung, 
Aud here a ſcaly alligator hung. Garti“: Diſp. 

A'LLIGATURE. . . [from alligate.] The 
link, or ligature, by which two things 
are joĩned together. Did. 

ArlLr's10Nn, u. /. [allido, alliſum, Lat.] 
The act of ſtriking one thing againſt 
another. 

There have not been any iſlands of note, or 
conſiderable extent, torn and caſt off from the 
continent by earthquakes, or ſevered from it by 
the boiſterous a/li/ron of the ſea. Moeodward. 

Ar11TERA'T1ON, nf. [ad and litera, Lat.] 
Of what the critics call alliteration, or 
beginning of ſeveral words in the ſame 
verſe with the ſame letter, there are 
inſtances in the oldeſt and beſt writers, 
as, 


Behemoth biggeſt born. Milton's P. Loft. 


ALLoca'tion. n. /. [alloco, Lat.] 


I. The act of putting one thing to an- 
other. 


2. The admiſſion of an article in reckon- 
ing, and addition of it to the account. 


. 


* 


AL IL. 


3. An allowance made upon an account: 


a term uſed in the Exchequer. Chambers. 
ALLocv'TtioNn..n. J. Calloeutio, Lat.] The 
act of ſpeaking to another. 
ALLo'Dial. adj. [from allodium.] Held 
without any acknowledgment of fupe- 
riority ; not feudal ; independent, 
ALLO'DIUM. n. /. [A word of very un- 
certain derivation, but moſt probably 
of German original.] A poſſeſſion held 
in abſolute independence, without any 
acknowledgment of a lord paramount. 
It is 3 to {6 or feudum, winch 
intimates ſome kind of dependence, 


There are no allodial lands in England, 


all being held either mediately or imme- 


diately of the king. | 

ALLo'NGE, n. ſ. [allonge, Fr.] 

1. A paſs or thruſt with a rapier, ſo called 
from the lengthening of the ſpace taken 
up by the fencer. 

2, It is likewiſe taken for a long rein, when 
the horſe is trotted in the hand. 

To ALLo'o. v. a. [This word is generally 
ſpoke Halloo, and is uſed to dogs, when 
1 are incited to the chaſe or battle; 
it is commonly imagined to come from 
the French allons ; perhaps from all lo, 
look all; ſhowing the object.] To ſet 
on; to incite a dog, by crying alloo. 

Allos thy furious maſtiff; bid him vex 


The noxious herd, and print upon their cars 
A ſad memorial of their paſt offence, Philips. 


A'LLoquy. . /. [alloguium, Lat.] The 
act of ſpeaking to another; addreſs; 
converſation. Did. 


To ALLO'T. v. a, [ from bot.) 
1. To diſtribute by lot. 
2. To grant. 
Five days we do allot thee for proviſion, 
To ſhield thee from diſaſters of the world; 
And on the fixth,-to turn thy hated back 
Upon our kingdom. Shatſpeare's King Lear. 
I ſhall deſerve my fate, if I refuſe 
That happy hour which heaven allots to peace. 


Dryden. 


3. To diſtribute; to parcel out; to give 
each his ſhare. 
Since fame was the only end of all their ſtu- 
dies, a man cannot be too ſcrupulous in a/lotting 
them their due portion of it. Tatler, 


ALLO'TMENT. 10 [from allot.] 
1. That which is allotted to any one; the 
part, the ſhare, the portion granted. 
There can be no thought of ſecurity or quiet 
in this world, but in a reſignation to the 4% er- 
ments of Gud and nature. L' Eftrange. 
Though it is our duty to ſubmit with patience 
to more ſcanty allotments, yet thus much we may 
reaſonably and lawfully aſk of God. Rogers. 
2, Part appropriated. 
It is laid out into a grove for fruits and ſhade, 


a vineyard, and an alletmeni for olives and herbs. 


| Brome. 

ALLo'rTERY. n, /. [from allot.) That 

which is granted to any particular per- 

ſon in a diſtribution, See ALLoT- 
MENT. 

Allow me ſuch exerciſes as may become a 


gentleman, or give me the poor allottery my fa- 
ther left me by teſtament. Shakſpeare. 


To ALLO W. v. a, [allouer, Fr. from 
allaudare, Lat.] ? 
1. To admit; as, to allo a poſition ; not 


| to contradict ; not to oppole. 


 ALLO'WABLENESS. n. 


ALL 


The principles which all mankind/allow for 
true, are innate ; thoſe that men of vight reaſon 
admit, are the principles allowed by all mankmd. 

| | | Locke, 

The pow'r of muſick all our hearts allow z 
And what Timotheus was, is Dryden now. Pope. 

That ſome of the Preſbyterians declared openly 
againſt the king's murder, Id to be true, 

Swift, 
2. To juſtify ; to maintain as right, 
The puw'rs above 
Allaw obedience. \ Shakſpeare, 
The Lord allzzweth the righteous. Bible. 
3. To grant; to yield ; toown any one's 
title to, | 

We will not, in civility, a//ow too much Ga. 
cerity to the piofeſſions of molt men; but think 
their actions to be interpreters of their Ow 

0K. 

I ſhall be ready to a//ow the pope as little 
power here as = pleaſe. „ Swifer, 

4. To grant licenſe to; to permit. 

Let's follow the old earl, and get the beldam 
To lead him where he would; his roguiſh madneſs 
Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakſpeare. 

But, as we were allowed of God to be put in 
truſt with the goſpel, even fo we ſpeak, not. as 
pleaſing men, but God, which trieth our hearts 

I Theff 

They referred all laws, that were to be paſſed 
in Ireland, to be conſidered, corrected, and al- 
lowed firfi by the tate of England. Duwe. 

5. To give a ſanction to; to authorize. 

There is no ſlander in an al/ow'd fool. Shakſp. 

6. To give to; to pay to. 88 

Ungrateful then! if we no tears ale 

To him that gave us peace and empire too. aller, 


7. To appoint for; to ſet out to a cer- 
tain uſe; as, he allowed his ſon th 
third part of his income. 

8. To make abatement, or proviſion ;* or 
to ſettle any thing, with ſome conceſ- 
ſions or cautions regarding. ſomething 
elſe. | J 

If we conſider the different occaſions of an- 
cient and modern medals, we ſhall ſind they both 
agree in recording the great actions and ſuc- 
ceſſes in war; allowing fill for the different 
ways of making it, and the circumſtances that 
attended it. V„»„Aaliſes. 

ALLo'WABLE. adj, [from allow,] © 


1. That may be admitted without contra- 

diction. 4 _ 5 - & 
It is not aetwable, what is obſervable in 
many pieces of Raphael, where Magdalen is 
repreſented before our Saviour waſhing his feet 
on her knees; which will not conſiſt with the 
text. Brown's Futgar Errours, 
2. That is permitted or licenſed ; lawful ; 

not forbidden, 

In actions of this ſort, the light ef nature 
alone may diſcover that which is in the fight of 
298er, 


God alete. a 
I was, by the freedom ai mong friends, 
tempted to vent my thoughts with negligence. 
; | Boyle. 
Reputation becomes a ſignal and à very pecu- 
liar bleſſing to magiſtrates; and their purſuit of 
it is not only a/{oxwable but laudable. Atterbury, 


J. [from allow. 
able.) The quality of being allowable ; 
lawfulneſs ; exemption from prohibitian; 

Lots, as to their nature, uſe, and allowable. 
neſs, in matters of recreation, are indeed im- 
pugned by ſome, though better defended by 
others. Seuth*s Ferment. 

ALLO'WANCE, n. f, [from allow.] 

1. Admiſhon without contradiction. 

That which wiſdom did firſt begin, and hath 
been with good men long continued, challengeth 


allowance of them that ſucceed, although it pldad 
for itſclf nothing. Henker. 
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ALL 


our philofophy will be lame and defeQive in one 
main part of it. Locke, 
2. Sanction ; licenſe; authority. 

You ſent a large commiſſion to conclude, * | 
Without the king's will, or the ſtate's allowance, 
A league between his Highneſs and Ferara. Shak, 

3. Permiſſion ; freedom from reſtraint, 
They ſhould therefore be accuſtomed betimes | 
to conſult and make uſe of their reaſon, before 
they give a//zxvance to their inclinations. Lecke. 


4. A ſettled rate, or appointment, for any 


uſe. 

The victual in plantations ought to be ex- 
pended almoſt as in a befieged town ; that is, 
with certain a//92wwance, Bacon. 

And his al/owanre was a continual allurwance 
given him of the King; a daily rate for every 
day all his life, 2 Kings, 

5. Abatement from the ſtrict rigour of a 
law, or demand. N 

The whole poem, though written in heroic 
verſe, is f the Pindaric nature, as well in the 
thought as the expreſſion ; and, as ſuch, requires 
the ſame grains of allo wiunce for it. Dry ten. 

Parents never give allowances for an innocent 
paſhon. Swift, 

6. Eſtabliſhed character; reputation. 
| His bark is ſtoutly timber'd, and his pilot 
Of very expert and approv'd al/owance, Shakſp. 


Arro'v. u. / [See ALLav.] 


I. Baſer metal mixed in coinage. 

That preciſe weight and fineneſs, by law ap- 
opriated to the pieces of each denomination, 

is called the ſtandard. Fine filver is ſilver with- 
out the mixture of any baſer metal. Aly is 
baſer metal mixed with it. Locke. 
Let another piece be coined of the ſame weight, 
wherein half the ſilver is taken out, and copper, 
or other alley, put into the place, it will be 
worth but half as much; for the value of the 
alley is ſo inconſiderable as not to be * 
cc le. 


Without ide notion and a/lorwance of ſpirlis, . 
| 


2. Abatement ; diminution. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by 
deaſts in a more exquiſite degree than they are 
by men; for they taſte them fincere and pure 
without mixture or alley. Atterbury. 
ALitvse'scency. a. /. [ allube/centia, Lat.] 
Willingneſs; content. Did. 
To ALLU PDE. v. n. [alludo, Lat.] To 
have ſome reference to a thing, without 
the direct mention of it; to hint at; 
to inſinuate. It is uſed of perſons; as, 
be alludes to an old flory ; or of things, 
as, the lampoon alludes to his mother”s 
faults. 
Theſe ſpeeches of Jerom and Chryſoſtom do 
| ſeem to ae unto ſuch miniſterial garments as 
were then in uſe. Hooker. 
True it is, that many things of this nature be 
alluded unto, yea, many things declared. Hooker. 
' *Phen juſt proportions were taken, and every 
thing plice by weight and meaſure : and this 
I doubt not was that artificial ſtructure here a/- 
de to. Burnet”'s Theory. 
Ailu'minor. 2. . [allumer, Fr. to 
light.] One who colours or paints 
upon paper or parchment ; becauſe he 
gi ves graces, light, and ornament, to 
the letters or figures coloured. Cowell, 


To ALLURE. v. a. [leurer, Fr, looren, 
Dutch; belznen, Sax.] To entice to 
any thing whether good or bad; to 
draw toward any thing by enticement. 

Unto laws that mea make for the benefit of 
men, it bath ſcemed always needful to add re- 
wards, which may more allure unto good, than 
any hardneſs deterreth from it; and puniſhments, 
which may more deter from evil, than any 
iwectgcls thereto allueth. Hooker, 


ALL 


The golden ſun, in ſplendour likeft heav'n, 
. Allur'd his eye. Milton's Paraliſe Loft. 
Each flatt'ring hope, and each a/luring joy. 
| Lyttleton. 
ALLy'ss. n. /. [from the verb allure.] 
Something ſet up to entice birds, or 
other things, to it. We now write /ure. 
The rather to train them to his ure, he told 
them both often, and with a vehement voice, 
how they were over-topped and trodden down 
by gentlemen. Hay ward, 


ALLU'REMENT. u. /. | from allure.) That 


which allures, or has the force of al- | 


luring; enticement ; temptation of 
pleaſure. 
Againlt a//urement, cuſtom, and a world 
Ottended ; fearleſs of reproach, and ſcorn, 
Or violence. Paradiſe Loft. 
— Adam, by his wife's allurement fell. 
Paradiſe Regained. 
To ſhun th' a/luroment is not hard 
To minds reſvlv'd, forewarn'd, and well prepar'd; 
But wond'rous difficult, when once beſet, 
To ſtruggle through the ſtraits, and break th' 
involving net. Dryden, 
Artu'kER, n. , [from allure.] The 
perſon that allures ; enticer ; inveigler. 
ALLvU'RINGLY. adv, [| from allure.) In 
an alluring manner; enticingly. 
ALLUu'RINGNEsSS. 2. /. [from alluring.] 
The quality of alluring or enticing ; in- 
vitation ; temptation by propoſing 
pleaſure. 


ALLv'sion. n. J. [allufio, Lat.] That 
which is ſpoken with reference to ſome- 
thing ſuppoſed to be already known, 
and therefore not expreſſed ; a- hint ; 

an implication.. It has the particle #0. 
Here are manifeſt ae and footſteps of 
the diſſolution. of the earth, as it was in the 
deluge, and will be in its laft ruin. Burnet, 
This laſt alien gall'd the panther more, 
Becauſe indeed it rubb'd upon the fore. Dryd. 
Expreſſions now out of uſe, a/luſivns to cultums 
loſt, to us, and various particularities, muſt needs 
continue ſeveral paſſages in the dark. Locke. 

ArLv'sive, adj. [ alludo, alluſum, Lat.] 
Hinting at ſomething not fully ex- 
preſſed. - 


Where the expreſſion in one place is plain, and | 


the ſenſe affixed toit agreeable to the proper force 
of the words, and no negative obje&ion.r=quires 
us to depart from it; and the expreſſion, in the 
other, is figurative or a/luſa'e, and the doctrine 
deduced from it liable to great object ions; it is 
reaſonable, in this latter place, to reſt rain the ex- 
tent of the figure and alluſion to a conſiſtency 
with the former, Rogers Sermons. 

ALLU'SIVELY. adv. [ from alluſive.] In 
an alluſive manner; by implication ; by 
inſinuation. 

The Jewith nation, that rejected and cru- 
cihed him, within the compaſs of one genera- 
tion, were, according. to his prediction, deitroyed 
Ly the Romans, and preyed upon. by thoſe eagles 
(Matt. xxiv. 28.), by which, al/luſturly, are 
noted the Roman armies, whole enſign was the 
eagle, Hammond 

ALtu's1vENESS. n. ,. [from alluſive.] 
The quality of being alluſive. 
ALLu'v1iov. 2. J. Calluvio, Lat.] 

1. The carrying of any thing to ſomething 
elſe by the motion of the water, | 
2. The thing carried by water to ſome- 

thing elle. 

The civil law gives the owner of land a right 
to that increaſe which ariſes from allevion, which 
is defined an inſenſible increment, brought by 
the watcr, Cowell. 


AL M 


Attv'vious. adj, from alluvion.] That 
is carried by water to another place, 
and lodged upon ſomething elle. 

To ALLY. v. a. [allier, Fr.] 

1. To unite -by Kindred, friendſhip, or 


confederacy. | 
All theſe ſepts are allied to the inhabitants of 
the North, ſo as there is no hope that they u 
ever lerve faithfully aguinſt them. Spenjey. 
Wants, ſrailties, paſſions, civſer fill ally 
The common int'reſt, or eadear the tye. Pope 
To the {un aly' 4, 
From him they draw the animating fire. Thomſen, 


2. To make a relation between two things,. 
by ſimilitude, or reſemblance, or any 


other means. | 
Two lines ate indeed remotely allied to Vir 
gil's ſente; but they are too like the tendernefs 
of Orid, Dryden. 
ALLY'. . /. [allie,, Fr.] One united by 


ſome means of connexivn ; as, marriage, 


fricudſhip, confederacy. 

He in court ſtood on his own feet; for the 
moſt of his a/lies rather leaned upon him tha 
ſhored him. Wotton, 

We could hinder the acceſſion of Holland to 
France, either as ſubjects, with great immuni- 
ties for the encouragement of trade, or as an in- 
feriour and dependent ay under their protection. 

Temple. 


ALMACANTAR. n. /. [An Arabick 
word, written variouſly by various 
authors; by. D*Herbelot, almacantar; 
by others, almucantar.] A circle drawn 
parallel to the horizon. It is generally 
uſed in the plural, and means a ſeries of 
parallel circles drawn through the ſeveral 
degrees of the meridian. 

ALiMaca'NTAR's STAPF. 2. J. An inſtru- 
ment commonly made of pear-tree or 
box, with an arch of fifteen degrees, 
uſed to take obſervations of the ſur, 
about the time of its rifing and ſetting 
in order to find the amplitude, and con- 
ſequently the variation. of the compals. 

i Chambers, 

A'LMANAaCK. n. [Derived, by ſome, 
from the Arabick al, and manah, Heb. 
to count, or compule ; by others, from 
al, Arabick, and nn a month, OA , 
the courſe of the months ; by others, from 
a Teutonick original, al, and maan, the 
moon, an account of every moon, or 
month: all of them are probable.] A 
calendar; a book in which the revolu- 
tions of the ſeaſons, with the return of 
feaſts and faſts, is noted for the enſuing 

ear. 
a It will be ſaid, this is aa e/manack for the old 
year; all hath been well; Spain hath not affailed 
this kingdom, Bacon, 
This aftrologer made his almanact give a to- 
lerable account of the weather, by a diced in- 
verſion of the common prognoſticators. 
Government of the Tongue, 
Beware the woman too, and ſhun her ſight, 
Who in theſe fludies does herſelf delight; 
By whom a greaſy a/manac# is borne, 
With often handling, like chaft amber worn, 
Dryden, 
Fl have a faſting ahmanack printed on purpoſe 
for her uſe, Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 

ALMANDINE. n. Fa Fr. almandina, 
Ital.] A ruby coarſer and lighter than 
the oriental, and nearer the colour of 
the granate. Dic. 

ALM1GHTINESS. 1. /. [from almighty. | 


AI. M 


Unlimited power; omnipotence'; one 
of the attributes of God. 

It ſerveth to the world for a witneſs of his al- 
mightineſt, whom we outwardly honour with the 
chiefeſt of outward things. Hooker. 

In creating and making exiſtent the world uni- 
verſal, by the abſolute af of his own word, 
God thewed his power-and almightineſs. Raleigh, 

In the wilderneſs, the bittern and the ſtork, 
the unicorn and the elk, live upon his proviſions, 
and revere his power, and feel the force of his 
almightineſs. ; 

ALMi'GHTy. adj, [from all and mighty.] 
Of unlimited power; omnipotent. 

The Lord appeared unto Abraham, and ſaid 
unto him, Fam the almighty God; walk before 
me, and be thou perfect, Geneſis.” 

He wills you in the name of God almighty, 
That you diveſt yourſelf, and lay apart 
The burrow'd glories, that, by gift of hcav'n, 

By law of nature and of nations, long | 
To him and to his heirs. Shukſpeaze. 


A'LmoxD. n. . [amand, Fr. derived by 
Menage from amandala, a word in low 
Latin; by others; from Allemand, a 
German, 8 that almonds come 


to France. from Germany. }: The nut of | 


the almond tree, either {weet or bitter. 


Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet |. 


taſte into an oily one. Lecke, 
A'LMOND TREE. n. /. [amygdalus, Lat.] 
It has leaves and flowers very like thoſe 
of the 
ger and more compreſſed ; the outer 
oat. is thinner and drier when 


ripe, and the ſhell is not ſo rugged. 
| illar. 


Like to an a/mond tree, mounted high 

On top of Green Selenis, all alone, 

With bloſſoms brave bedecked daintily, 

Whoſe tender locks do tremble every one, 

At every little breath that under heav'n is blown. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Mark welF the flow'ring almonds in the wood ; 

If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 

The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 

Great heats will follow, aud large crops of 

Brain. Da den. 

Alruonps OF THE THROAT, or Ton- 
sts, called improperly Almonds of the 
ears, are two round glands placed on 
the ſides of the baſis of the tongue, 
under the common. membrane of the 
fauces ; each of. them has a large oval 
ſinus, which opens into the fauces, and 
in it are a great number of leſſer ones, 
which diſcharge themſelves through the 
great ſinus of a mucous and ſlippery 
matter into the fauces, larynx, and 
eſophagus, for the moiſtening nnd Ju- 
bricating thoſe parts. When the œſo- 
phagus muſcle acts, it compreſſes the 
almon di, and they frequently are the 

occaſion of a ſore throat. Ceiinc y. 
The tonfils, or «/monds of the ears, are alſo 

frequently (welled in the king's evil; which tu- 

mour may. be very well reckoned >ſ{pecies of it. 

| W.iſeman's Surgery. 

A'.MOND-FURNACE, or A'LMAN-FUR- 

NACE, called alſo the Sweep, is a pecu- 

liar kind of furnace uſed in refining, 

to ſeparate metals from cinders and 
other foreign ſubſtances. Chambers. 


AruonER, or A'LMNER. n. /. Feleemoſy+ | 


Barius, Lat.] The officer of a prince, 
or other perſon, employed in the diſtri- 
bution of charity. 


Tayler. | 


ch tree, but the fruit is lon- | 
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T enquired for an aner; and the general 
fame has poiuted out your reverence as the wo- 
thieſt man. Deyden. 


A“LNMONVRNY. n. [from almoner,] The 
place where the almoner reſides, or 
where the alms are diſtributed, 


ArMo'st. adv. [from all and moſt ; that 
is, met part of all. Skinner. ] 1 7 1 
well nigh; iu the next degree to the 
whole; or to univerſality. JP 

Who is there almoſt, whoſe mind, at ſome 
time or other, love or anger, fear or grief, has not 
ſo faſtened to ſome clog, that it could not turn 
itſelf to any other obzect ? cke, 

There can be no ſuch thing or notion, as an 

| almoſt in hᷣnite; there can be nothing-next or ſe- 
cond to an omnipotent God. Bentley's Sermons. 

Atlas becomes-unequal to bis freight, 

And a/muft taiuts beneath the glowing weight. 
Addiſon. 


ALMS. n. /. [in Saxon, elmep, from 
eleemaſyna, Lat.] What is given = 
tuitouſly in relief of the. poor. It has 
no ſingular. 
My arm'd knees, 
Which bow'd but in my ftircup, bend like bis 
That hath receiv'd an u/ms. . Shakſpeare. 
The poor beggar- bath a juſt demand of an 
ams from the rich man; who is goilty of fraud, 


injuſtice, and oppreſſion, if he does not afford 
relief according to his abilities. Swift. 


ALMS-BASKET. n. / [from alms and ba/- 
tet.] The baſket in which proviſions 
are put to be given away. 

There ſweepings do as well 
As the beit order'd meal ;- 
For who the reliſh of theſe-gueſts will fity- 
Needs ſet them but the a/mi-baſtet of wit. 
Ben Jonſon. 
We'll ſtand up for- our properties, was the 
beggar's ſong that lived upen the al/ms-baſtor. 
| L' Eftrange's Fables. 

A'LMSDEED. n. /. [from alms and'deed, ] 

An act of charity; a charitable gift. 


This woman was full of good works, and 
elmsdeeds, which ſhe did. Acts. 

Hard-tavour'd Richard, where art thou? 
Thou art not here: murder is thy almsdezd; 
Petitionc i for blood thou ne*er putꝰſt back. Shakſp. 

A“LMs-GIVER. u. /. {from alms and giver, ] 
He that gx alms; he that ſupports 
others-by his charity. 

He endowed many religious foundations, and 
yet was he. a great a/ms-giver in ſecret, which 
ſheweth that his works in publick were dedicated 
rather to Gad's glory than tus own. Bacon. 


A'1.118HovusE. n. / [from almsand houſe. ] 
A houſe devoted to the reception and 
ſupport of the poor; a hoſpital for the 


Or. . a 
Perhe way of praviling for the clergy by tithes, 
the device of almshouſe; for the poor, and the 
ſorting out of the people into pariſhes, are ma- 
nifeſt. Hooker. 
And to relief of lazars, and weak age 
Of indigent faint ſouls, patt corporal toi, 
A hundred a/mshouſes right well ſupplied, Shakſp. 
Many penitents, after the robbing of temples 
and other rapine, build an hoſpital, or «/mskes/e, 
out of the ruins of the church, and the ſpoils of 
widows and orphans. L' Fftrange. 
Behold yom almsheuſe, neat, but void ot ſtate, 
Where age and want fit. imiilmg at the gate. 
Pope. 


A'LMSMAN. n. J. [from alme and man.] A 


man who lives upon alms; who is ſup- 
ported by charity. 
L' give my jewels for a ſet of beads ; 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage; 
My gay apparel.for an ,s gown, . Sad,. 
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ALO 


A'rwec-TREE. . A tree mentioned 

in ſcripture. Of its wood were made 
muſical inſtruments, and it was uſed alſo 
ails, or in a ſtaircaſe. The Rabbing 


tranſlated wrought wood, and the Vul- 
gate, Ligna Thyina, But coral could 
never anſwer. the purpoſes of the almu- 
ium ; the pine-tree is too common in 
Ta to be imported from Ophir ; and 
the Thyinum, or citron-tree, much 
eſteemed by the ancients for its fragrance 
and beauty, came from Mauritania, By 
the wood almugim, or a/gumim, or ſimply 
gummim, taking al for a kind of article, 
may be underſtood oily and gummy forts 
of wood, and particularly the trees which 
produce gum ammoniac, or ara- 
bick; eh, ie, perhaps, the ſame-With the 
dhittim wood mentioned by Moſes. 


| Calmcet. 

And the navy alſo of Hiram, that brought 
gold from Ophir, brought in from Ophir great 
plenty of a/mug-trees and precious trees. 1 Kings. 
A'LNaGaR, A'LNAGER, or A'LNEGE"» 
n. . [from alnage.] A meaſurer by the 
ell; a {worn officer, whoſe buſineſs for- 
meriy was to inſpect the aſſize of woollen 
cloth, aad to fix the ſeals appointed 
upon it for that purpoſe ; but there are 
now three officers belonging to the re- 
gulation of cloth-manufactures, the 
ſearcher, meaſurer, and alneger. Did. 


A'LNaGE. n. . [from aulnage, or aunage. 


Fr. | Ell-meaſure,. or rather the meaſur- 
ing by the ell or yard. Dis. 
A'LN1GHT. . /. [from all and night.] 


A ſervice which they call a/night, is a great 
cake of wax, with the wick in the midſt; where- 


by it cometh to paſs, that the wick fetcheth the 
nouriſhment farther off. Bacon. 


A'LOES. n. / (HN, as it is ſuppo- 
ſed.] A term applied to three different 
things. 

1 A precious wood, uſed in the Eaſt ior 
perfumes, of which the beſt ſort is of 
higher price than gold, and was the 
molt valuable preſent given by the king 
of Siam, in 1686, to the king of France. 
It is called Tambac, and is the heart, or 
innermoſt part, of the ale tree; the 
next part to which is called Calenbac, 
which is ſometimesimported to Europa, 
and, though of inferiour value to the 
Tambac, is much eſteemed: the part 
next the barks termed, by the Portu- 


; gueſe, Pao d' agquila, or eagle- wood; 


but ſome account the eagle-wood not 

the outer part of the Zambac, but another 

ſpecies. Our knowledge of this wood 
is yet very imperfect. Savary. 

2. A tree which grows in hot countries, 
and even in the mountains of Spain. 

3. A medicinal juice, extracted, not from 
the odoriferous, but the common aloes 
tree, by cutting the leaves, and expoſing 
the juice that drops from them to the 
ſun, It is diſtinguiſhed into Socotorine, 
and Caballine, or horſe ales : the firit 
is ſo called from Socotora ; the ſecond, 


becauſe, being coarſer, it ought to be 


ALO 


confined to the uſe of farriers. It ia a 
warm and ſtrong cathartick. 2 
Aros rica, adj, [from alves.] Conſiſting 
chiefly of alocs, "+ 
lt may be excited by alactical, feammoniate, 
or acrimonious medicines, Miſeman's Surgery. 
ALoe'ticx. n. ,. [from alves.] Any me- 
dieine is ſo called, which chiefly conſiſts 
of alocs. Quincy. 
Aro'fr. adv. lier, to lift up, Dan. 
Laſt air, [celandifh ; ſo that aloft is, into 
the air.] On high; above; in the air; 
a word uſed chiefly in poetry. 
For I have read in ftories oft, 
That love has wings, and ſoars a/:ft, Suckling. 
Upright he ſtood, and bore aloft his ſhield, 
Conſpicuous from afar, and overlook'd the field. 
Dryden. 
ALO'FT. prep. Above. 
The great luminary 
Aleft the vulgar conſtellations thick, 


| That from his lordly eye keep diſtance due, 
Diſpenſes light from far. Milton's Par. Loft. 


A'ocy. n./. [4xy$.] Unreaſonableneſs; 
abſurdity. Dia. 
ALo'NE. adj. [alleen, Dutch; from al and 
cen, or one; that is, ſingle. ] 
1. Without another. 
The quarrel toucheth none but us alene; 
Betwixt ourſelves let us decide it then. 
If by a mortal hand my father's throne 
Could be defended, 'twas by mine a/one. Dryd. 
God, by whoſe alone power and converſation 
we all live, and move, and have our being. 
Bentley. 


Shall, 


2. Without company ; ſolitary. 
Eagles we fee fly alane, and they are but ſheep 
which always herd together. Sidney, 
Alone, for other creature in this place, 
Living, or lifeleſs, to be found was none. Milton. 
I never durſt in darkneſs be alone, Dryden. 


ALo'NE. adv. © 


1. This word is ſeldom uſed but with the | 


word let, if even then it be an adverb. 


It implies ſometimes an ironical prohibi- | 


tion, forbidding to help a man who is 


able to*manage the affair himſelf. 
Let us alone to guard Corioli, 
Tf they ſet down before's ; fore they remove, 
Bring up your army. Shakſpeare, 
Let you alone, cunning artificer ; 
Sce how his gorget pcers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 
Ben Fonſen, 
2. To forbear; to leave undone, 
His client ſtole it, but he had better have let 
it alone; for he loſt his cauſe by his jeſt, Addiſon, 


Alox d. adv. [ au longue, Fr.] 
1. At length. 
Some rowl a mighty ſtone ; ſome laid along, 
Ard bound with burning wires, on ſpokes of 
wheels are hung. Dryden. 


2. Through any ſpace meaſured length- 


wile. 
A firebrand, carried aeg, leaveth a train of 
light behind it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Where Ufens glides along the lowly lands, 
Or the black water of Pomptina ſtands. Dryden. 
3. Throughout; in the whole: with a/l 


prefixed. 
Solomon, al! along in his Proverbs, gives the 
title of fool to a wicked man. Tillotſon. 
They were all along a croſs, untoward fort of 
people. ; : ; a South. 
4. joined with the particle with, in com- 
pany ; joined with. | 
I your commiſſion will forthwith diſpatch, 
And he to England ſhall aleng with you. Sa. 
Hence, then! and evil go geit thee along, 


Thy offspring, to the place of evil, Hell, Milton. 


|. 


ALO 


Ro zeal is ſubject to an excefs, and to 
a defect, when ſomething is mingled with it 
which it ſhould not have; or when it wants 
ſomething that ought to go a/ong with it, Sprat. 
5. Sometimes with is underſtood. | 
Command thy ſlaves: my free - born ſoul diſ- 
dains 
A tyrant's curb, and reſtive breaks the reins. 
Take this along ; and no diſpute ſhall rile _ 
(Though mine the woman) for my raviſh'd prize. 
Dryden. 


6. Borward ; onward. In this ſenſe it is 


derived from allons, French. 

Come then, my friend, my genius, come along, 
Thou maſter of the poet and the ſong. Pope. 

A1o'NGsT. adv. [a corruption, as it ſeems, 
from along. ] Along; through the 
length. 

The Turks did keep ftrait watch and ward in 
all their ports along ft the ſea coaſt, roles. 

Aro'or. adv. [all off, that is, quite of. ] 

t. At a diſtance : with the particle from. 
It generally implies a ſmall diſtance, ſuch 
as is within view or obſervation, 

Then bade the knight this lady yede 4%, 
And to an hill herſelf withdraw aſide, | 
From whence ſhe might behold the battle's proof, 
Andelſe be ſafe from danger far deſcried. Fairy Q 

As next in worth, 
Came fingly where he ſtood, on the bare ſtrand, 
While the promiſcuous crowd flood yet aloof. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The noiſe approaches, though our palace ſtood 

Aloof from ſtreets, encompaſs d with a wood. 
Duden. 

2. Applied to perſons, it often inſinuates 
caution and circumſpection 

Turn on the bloody hounds with heads of ſteel, 
And make the cowards ſtand aloe at bay. Shatſp. 

Going northwards, af, as long as they had 
any doubt of being purſued ; at laſt, when they 
were out of reach, they turned and croſſed the 
ocean to Spain. Bacon, 

The king would not, by any means, enter 
the city, until he bad aloof ſeen the croſs ſet up 
upon the greater tower of Granada, whereby it 
became chriſtian ground. . Bacon, 

Two pots ſtood by a river, one of braſs, the 
other of clay. The water carried them away ; 
the earthen veſſel kept aloof from t'other, 

L' Eftrange's Fables, 

The ſtrong may fight aloof : Anczus try'd 
His force too near, and by preſuming died. Dryd. 


3. In a figurative ſenſe, it is uſed to import 
art or cunning in converſation, by which 
a man holds the principal queſtion at a 


diſtance. 
Nor do we find him forward to be ſounded; 
But with a crafty madneſs keeps aloof, 
When we would bring him on to ſome confeſſion 
Of his true ſtate. as. Hamlet. 
4. It is uſed metaphorically of perſons that 


will not be ſeen in a deſign. 
It is neceſſary the queen join; for, if ſhe ſtand 
_ aloof, there will be ſtill: ſuſpicions : it being a 
received opinion, that ſhe hath a great intereſt 
in the king's favour and power. Suckling, 
5. It is applied to things not properly be- 
longing to each other. 
Love's not love, 
Wher it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Aloof from th* entire point. Shakſpeare, 


Aro up. adv. [from a and loud. Loudly ; 


with a ſtrong voice; with a great noiſe. 
Strangled he lies! yet ſeems to cry aleud, 

To warn the mighty, and inſtruct the proud; 

That ef the great, neglecting to be juſt, 

Heav'n in a moment makes a heap of duſt. 


Waller. | 


Then beav'ns high monarch thund'red thrice 
alcud, 
And thrice he ſhook aloft a golden cloud, Dryd. 


— — 
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Auo'w. adv. {from à and low.] In a low 
place ; not aloft, 


Aud now alow, and now aloft they fly, 
As borne through air, and ſeem to touch the f&y. 
| " Drygen. 
4 LPHA. , The firſt letter 


in the 
Greek alphabet, anſwering to our A; 
therefore uſed to ſignify, the firſt, ' 

I am a/pha and omega, the beginning and the 
ending, ſaith the Lord, which is, and which 
was, and which is to come, the Almighty. 

Revelations, 


A'LPHABET. . / [from 4>pa, alpha, 
and gra, beta, the two firſt letters of the 
Greeks. The order of the letters, or 


elements of ſpeech. 
Thou ſhalt not ſigh, 
Nor wink, nor nod, nor kneel, nor make a ſign, 
But I of theſe will reft an alphabet, 
And by fill practice learn to know thy meaning, 
| a Snalſpeare. 
The letters of the alphabet, formed by the 
ſeveral motions of the mouth, and the great va- 
2 of ſyllables compoſed of letters, and formed 
with almoſt equal velocity, and the endleſs num. 
ber of words capable of being framed out of the 
alphabet, either of mere ſyllables, or of one, arc 
wonderful, Holder, 
Taught by their nurſes, little children get 
This ſaying ſooner than their alphabet. Heyden. 
To A'LPHABET. v. a, [from alphabet, 
noun.] To range in the order of the 


alphabet. 
ALPHABE'TICAL, } adj. [from alphabet ; 
ALPHABE'TICK, F albbadetigue, r.] In 
the order of the alphabet; according 
to the ſeries of letters. : 
I have digeſted in an a/phabetical order all the 


counties, corporations, and boroughs in Great 
Britain, with their reſpective tempers. Swift, 


ALPHABE'TICALLY, adv, [from alpha. 
betical,] In an alphabetical manner; 


according to the order of the letters. 
I had once in my thoughts to contrive a gran- 

mar, more than I can now compriſe in ſhot 

hints; and a dictionary, a/phabetically contain- 


ing the words of the language, which the deaf 


perſon is to learn, Hoelder's Elements of Spcecl. 

ALRE'aDyY, adv, [from all and read). 
At this preſent time, or at ſome time 
paſt : oppoſed to futurity ; as, Will le 
come fo ? He is here already. Will it be 
done? It has been done already. 


Touching our uniformity, that which hath 
been already anſwered, may ſerve for anſwer. 
| Hooker, 
You warn'd me till of loving two; 
Can I leve him, already loving you? Dryd:n, 
See, the guards from yon far eaſtern hill 
Already move, no longer ſtay afford; 
High in the air they wave the flaming ſword, 
Your fignal to depart. Dryden, 
Methods for the advancement of piety, are 
in the power of a prince limired like ours, by 
a ſtrict execution of the laws already in force. 
| | Swift, 
Methinks already I your tears ſurvey, 
Already hear tne horrid things they ſay, 
Already ſee you a degraded toaſt, 
And all your honour in a whiſper loſt! Pope. 


Ars. adv. [als, Dutch.] Alſo; likewiſe. 


Out of uſe. | 

Sad remembrance now the prince amoves 
With freſh defire his voyage to purſue ; 
Als Una earn'd her travel to renew. Fairy Que. 


ALso. adv, | from all and /o.] 


1. In the ſame manner; likewiſe, 

In theſe two, no doubt, are contained the 
cauſes of the great deluge, as according to Moſes, 
ſo alſo according to neceſſity ; for our world 
affords no other treaſures-of water, Bu ei. 


i 
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ALT 
2. 4065 is ſometimes nearly the ſame with 
and, and only conjoins the members of 


the ſentence. | 
God do ſo to me, and more alſp, 1 Samuel. 


A'LvaR. n.f. {altare, Lat. It is obſerved 
by Junius, that the word altar is re 
ceived, with chriſtianity, in all the Eu- 
ropean languages ; and that a/tare is 
uſed by one of the Fathers, as appro- 
priated to the chriſtian worſhip, in op- 
poſition to the are of gentiliſm. ] 

1, The place where offerings to heaven 


are laid. 

The goddeſs of the nuptial bed, 
Tir'd with her vain devotions for the dead, 
Reſoly'd the tainted hand ſhould be repell'd, 
Which incenſe offer*d, and her a/tar held Dryd. 


2, The table in chriſtian churches where 


the communion is adminiſtered. 
Her grace roſe, and, with modeſt paces, 


Came to the a/tar, where ſhe kneel'd, and ſfainthke | 


Catit her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray'd dex outly, 
Sha'ſpeare, 


A'LTARAGE. . . [allaragium, Lat.] An | 


emolument ariſing to the prieſt from oh 
lations, through the means of the 
altar. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

A'LTAR-CLOTH. 2. /, [from altar and 
cloth.] The cloth thrown over the altar 
in churches. 

1 ſhould ſer down the wealth, books, hang- 
ings, and altar=cloths, which our kings gave this 
abbey. Peacham on Drawing. 

To ALTER. v. a. [alterer, Fr. from 
alter, Lat.] 

1. To change; to make otherwiſe than it 
is. To alter, ſeems more properly to 
imply a change made only in ſome part 
of a thing; as, to alter a writing, may 
be, to blot or interpolate it ; to change 
it, may be, to ſubſtitute another in its 
place. With from and to; as, her face 
is altered from pale to red. 

Do you note 
How much her grace is a/ter*d on the ſudden ? 
How long her face is drawn? how pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthly cold? Shakſpeare. 

Acts appropriated to the worſhip of God, by 
his own appointment, muſt continue ſo, till 
himſelf hath otherwiſe declared: for who dares 
alter what God hath appointed? Srilling fleet, 

2. To take off from a perſuaſion, practice, 
or ſect. 


For the way of writing plays in verſe, I find 
it troubleſome and ſlow ; but I am no way a/- 
tered from my opinion of it, at leaſt with any 
reaſons which have oppoſed it. Dryden. 


To ALTER. v. n. To become other- 


wiſe than it was; as, the weather alters 


from bright to cloudy. 

A'LTERABLE. adj. [from alter; alterable, 
Fr.] That may be altered or changed 
by ſomething elſe; diſtin from change- 
able, or that which changes, or may 
change, itſelf. 

That alterable reſpects are realities in nature, 
will never be admitted by a conſiderate diſcerner. 
Glanuwille. 

Our condition in this world is mutable and 
uncertain, alterable by a thouſand accidents, 
which we can neither foreſee nor prevent. Rogers. 
I with they had been more clear in their di- 
rections upon that mighty point, Whether the 
ſettlement of the ſucceſſion in the houſe of Han- 
over be alterable or no? | Swift. 
LTERABLENESS. n. / from allerable.] 
The quality of being alterable, or ad- 


mitting change from external cauſes, 


| ALT 
A'LTEkRABLY. adv, [from alterable.) In 


ſuch a manner as may be altered. 
A'LTERAGE. . / from alo.] The breed- 
gs nouriſhing, or foltering of a child. 
n Ireland they put their children to foſterers : 
the rich ſell, the meaner ſort buying the a/terage 
of their children ; and the reaſon is, becauſe, in 
the opinion of the people, foſtering has always 
been a ſtronger alliance than blood. Sir J. Davies, 
A'LTERANT. adi. [ alterant, Fr.] That 
has the power of producing changes in 
wy thing. 
hd whether the body be a/rerant or altered, 
evei more a perception precedeth operation; fur 
elſe all bodies would be alike one to another. 
Bacon. 
ALTERA'TION. 2. / [from aller; altera- 
tion, Fr.] 
1. The act of altering or changing. 
Alteration, though it be from worſe to better, 
hath in it inconveniencies, and thoſe weighty. 


"IT — 5 


2. The change made. 
Why may we not preſume, that God duth even 
call fur ſuch change or alteration, as the very 
condition of things themſelves doth make necet- 
ſary ? "ip Hooker. 
So he, with difficulty and labour hard, 
Mov'd on: 
But he once paſt, ſoon after, when man fell, 
Strange alteration ! Sin, ana Death, amain 
Following his track (ſuch was the will ot heav'n!) 
Pav'd after him a b oad and beaten way. Mi/ton. 
No other alteration will tatisfy; nor this nci- 
ther, very long, without an utter abolition of all 
order. Seu h. 
Appius Claudius admitted to the ſenate the 


and ſucceeding alterations, that council degene- 
rated into a moſt corrupt body. Swift, 


A'LTERATIVE. adj. [from aller.] 
Medicines called a/terative, are ſuch as have 
no immediate ſenſible operation, but gradually 
gain upon the conſtitution, by changing the hu- 
mours from a ſtate of diſtemperature to health. 
They are oppoſed to evaruants. Quincy. 
When there is an eruption of humour in any 
part, it is not cured merely by outward appli- 
cations, but by ſuch a/rerative medicines as pu- 
rify the blood, Government of the Tengue. 
ALTERCA'T1ION. n. / | altercation, Fr. 
from altercor, Lat.] Debate; contro- 
verſy; wrangle 
By this hot purſuit of lower controverſics 
amongſt men proſeſſing religion, and agreeing in 
the principal foundations thereof, they conceive 
hope, that, about the higher principles themſelves, 
time will cauſe altercation to giow. Hooker. 
Their whole life was little elſe than a perpetu- 
al wrangling and altercation; and that, many 
rimes, rather for victory and oftentation of wit, 
than a ſober and ſerious ſearch of truth 
| Hakewill on Providence, 
ALTE'RN. adj, [alternus, Lat.] Acting 
by turns, in ſucceſſion each to the other. 
And God made two great lights, great for their 


uſe 
To man ; the greater to have rule by day, 
The leſs by night, 4/tern. Milton. 


ALTe'sRNacy. n /. [from alternate.] 
Action performed by turns. 


ALTERNATE. adj. [ alternus, Lat.] 
Being by turns; one after another ; 
reciprocal. | 


Friendſhip conſiſts properly in mutual offices 
and a generous ftrife in alternate acts of kindneſs. 


Hear how Timotheus“ various lays ſurprite, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe | 
While, at each change, the fon of Lybian ſove 
Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 


| Pepe, 


Hooker. | 


ſons of thuſe who had been faves; by which, | 


South, . 


ALT : 
ALtr'RNAtTE AN LES. [In geometry.] 
The internal angles made Ke a line 
cutting two parallels, and lying on 
| the oppoſite ſides of the cutting line 
| 
| 


the one below the firſt parallel, and the 
other above the ſecond. 
ALTERNATE. n. / [from alternate, aj. 
That which happens alternately ; vicif- 
ſitude. 

And rais'd in pleaſure, or repos'd in eaſe, 
Grateful a/ternates of ſubſtantial peace, 
They bleſs the long nocturnal influence ſhed. 
On the crown'd goblet, and the genial bed. Prior. 

To ALTERNATE. v. a. [alterno, Lat.] 
1. To perform alternately. 
Thoſe who, in their courſe, 
Melodious hymns about the ſov'reign throne 
Alternate all night long. Milton, 
2. To change one thing for another reci- 
procal'y. 

The moſt high God, in all things appertaining 
unto this life, for ſundry wiſe ends, 2 the 
diiſpoſition of good and evil. Grew, 
ALTE'RNATELY. adv. [from alternate, } 

In reciprocal ſucceflion, ſo that each 


| ſhall be ſucceeded by that which it 


ſucceeds, as light follows darkneſs, and 
| darkneſs follows light. 
The princeſs Meleſinda, bath'd in tears, 
And toſs'd alternately with hopes and fears 
Would learn from you the fortunes of her lord. 


Dryden, 
Unhappy man] whom ſorrow thus and rage 
To different ills a/ternately engage. Frior. 


The rays of light are, by ſomc cauſe or other, 
alternately diſpoſed to be reflected or 1efraQted 
for many viculutudes. Newton, 

ALTE'RNATENESS. . J. | from alternate.] 
he quality of being alternate, or of 
| happening in reciprocal ſucceſſion. Dic. 
| The reciprocal ſucceſſion of things. 
The one would be oppreſſed with conſtant 
heat, the other with inſufferable cold; and fo 
the defect of a/ternaticn would uiteily impugn 
the generation of all things. Brown, 


ALTE'RNATIVE. #. /. [alternatif, Fr.] 
The choice given of two things; ſo 
that if one be rejected, the other mult 
be taken. | 

A ſtrange alternative 
Muſt ladies have a doctor or a dance? Young, 

ALTERNATIVELY. adv. [from alterna- 
tive. ] In alternate manner; by turns; 
reciprocally. 

An appeal a/ternatively made may be tolerated 
by the civil law as valid. lie“ Parergen 

ALTE'RNATIYENESS. u. from galter- 
native. ] The quality or ſtate of being 
alternative; reciproca ion. Did. 

ALTE'RNITY. n. /. [from altern.] Reci - 
procal ſucceſſion ; viciſſitude; turn 
mutual change of one thing for another; 
reciprocation. 


They imagine, that an animal of the vaſteſt 
dimentions, and longeſt duration, ſhould live in 
a continual motion, without the a/zernity and 
viciſhtude of reit, whereby all cther animals 
continue, Brown's Valgar Errors, 


ALTno'uGH. conjunctien. [from all and 
though. See TxeovGn.] Notwithſtand- 
ing; however it may be granted; how- 
ever it way be that, 


We ail know, that many things are believed, 
althaug they be utricate, obſcure, and dark ; 
alta, they exceed the reach and capacity of 
our wits; Ja, alt in this world they be no 


1 way poſiible to be underſtood, Hoke, 


ALTERNA'TION, 2. f. [from allernate.] 


——— — 


ꝙaAL U 
Me the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit it as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Spee. 
The ſtreſs muſt be laid upon a majority; with- 


-out which the laws would be of little weight, 
although they be good additional ſecurities, Swif?. 


A'LT1GRADE. adj. [from altus and gra- 
dior, Lat.] Riſing on high. Dia. 
ALT11,0QUENCE. n. /. [altus and loguor, 
Lat.] High ſpeech ; pompous language. 
ALTUMETRY. . / [ altimetria, Lat. from 
altus and wiren.] The art of taking or 
meaſuring altitudes or heights, whether 
acceſſable or inacceſſable, generally per- 
formed by a quadrant. 


ALTi'SONANT. T adj. [altiſonus, Lat.] 
ALTi's0NOUs, 


Highſounding ; pomp- 
ous or lofty in ſound. Dia. 


A'tTITuDE, u. J. [altitudo, Lat. 


1. Height of place; ſpace meaſured up- 
ward. 


Ten mafts attach'd make not the e, 
Which thou haſt perpendicularly fall'n. Skhatſp. 

Some define the perpendicular a/titude of the 
lügheſt mountains to be four miles; others but 
fifteen furlongs. Brown. 

She ſhines above, we know; but in what 

place, 

How near the throne, and heav'n's imperial face, 
By our weak opticks is but vainly gueſs'd; 
Diſtance aud e/titude conceal th reſt, Dryden. 


2. The clevation of any of the heavenly 


-betlies above the horizon. 

Even unto the latitude of fifty-two, the effi- 
cacy thereof is not much confiderable, whether 
we conſider its aſcent, meridian, altitude, or 
abode above the horizon. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Has not a poct more virtues and vices within 
his circle, cannot he obſerve them and their in- 
fluences in their oppoſitions and conjunctions, in 
their a/titules and depreſſions? Rymer. 


3. Situation with regard to lower things. 


Thoſe members which are pairs, ſtand by one 
another in equal a/titnde, and anſwer on each fide 
one to another, Ray. 


4. Height of excellence; ſuperiority. 


Your altitude offends the eyes 
Of thoſe who want the power to riſe. Soft. 


5. Height of degree; higheſt point. 


He did it to pleaſe lis mother, and to be partly 
proud; which he is, even tothe a/ iu fe of his 
virtue. Shatſpeare. 


ALTivoLanT. adj. [altivolans, Lat. from 


altus and volo. ] High flying. Dig. 


A'r.TOGETRER. adv. [from all and tage- 


cher.] 


1. Completely; without reſtriction; with- 


out exception. | 
It is in vain to ſpeak of planting laws, and 
plotting policy, till the people be a/together ſub- 
dued Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
We find not in the world any people that hath 
lived altogether without religion, Iſcoter. 
If death and danger are things that really can- 
not be endured, no man could ever be obliged to 
ſuffer for his con(c;ence, or to die for his religion; 
i being e/together as abſurd to imagine a man 
obliged to futfer, as todo impoſſibilities. South. 
I do not a/together diſapprove, of the manger 
of intet weaving texts of ſcripture through the 
ſtyle of your ſermon. Swift. 


2. Conjunctly; in company. This is ra 


ther all together. 
Couſin of Somerſet, join you with me, 
And altegether with the duke of Suffolk, 
We'll quickly hoiſt duke Humpbry from his ſeat. 
Shakſpeare. 


4LUDEL. n. /. [from a and lutum; that 


is, without lute.] 
Aludels are ſubliming pots uſed n chemiſtry, 


without bottoms, and fitted into ont another, as 


A'LUM. . ſ: [alumen, Lat.] A kind of 


lump of alum, you may bring eit, for the moſt 


ALUM STONE. 2. /. A ſtone or calx uſed 


ALv'mixovs. adj. . alum.] Relating 


A LWAVS. adv. 


1. Perpetually; throughout all time: op- 


2. Conſtantly; without variation: oppoſed 
| AMANUE'NSSS. 3. ſ. [Lat.] A perſon 


A. M. ſtands for artium magifter, or maſter 


Au. The firſt perſon of the verb 4 be. [ See 


AmaBrLirty. n. /. [from amabilis, Lat.] 


AMADE'TTO. n. /. A ſort of pear. [See 


AMA 


many as there is occaſion for, without Juting: At 
the bottom of the furnace is a pot that holds the 
matter to be ſublimed; and at the top is a head, 
to retain the flowers that riſe up. Quincy, 


mineral ſalt, of an acid taſte, leaving in 
the mouth a ſenſe of ſweetneſs, accom- 
panied with a conſiderable degree of 
aſtringency. a | 

The ancient naturaliſts allow of two ſorts of 
alam, natural and factitious. The natural is 
found in the illand of Milo, being a kind of 
whitiſh ſtone, very light, friable, and po- 
rous, and ftreaked with filaments reſembling 


ſilver, England, Italy, and Flanders, are the |. 


countries where ah is principally produced; 
and the Engliſh roche alum is made * a bluiſh 
mineral ſtone, in the hills of Yorkfhire and 
Lancaſhire, 

Sucrharine alu is a compeſitian of e35mmon 
alum, with roſe-water and whites of eggs boiled 


together, to the confiflence of a paſte, and thus | 


moulded at pleaſure. As it cools, it grows hard 
as a lone. 

Burnt alum is.alum calcined over the fire. 

Plumsſe or plume alum is a ſurt of ſaline mine- 
ral ſtone, of various colours, moſt commonly 
white, bord:ring on green: it 1iſes in threads, or 
fibres, reſembling thoſe of a feather ; whence its 
name from lama, a feather. Chambers. 

By long beating the white of an egg with a 


part, into whire curds, Beyle. 


in ſurgery ; perhaps alum calcined, 


which then becomes corroſive. 

She gargled with oxycrate, and was in a few 
days cured, by touching it with the vitriol and 
alum tones. Wiſemas, 


to alum, or confilting of alum. | 
Nor do we reaſonably conclude, becauſe by 4 cold 
and a/uminous moiſture, It is able awhile to reſiſt 
the fire, that, from a peculiarity of naturc, it 
ſubſiſteth and liveth in it. Brown. 
The tumour may have other mixture with it, 
to make it of a vitriolick or a/uminoas nature. 
IFiſeman's Surgery. 
[Tt is ſometimes written 


alway, compounded of all and way; 
ealleþzxa, Sax. /uttavia, Ital.] 


poled to * or to never. 
That, which ſometime is expedient, doth not 
always ſo continue. Heoker. 
Man never is, but always to be bleſt. Pope. | 


to ſometimes, or to now and then. 
He is always great, when ſome gieat occaſion 
is preſented to him, Dryden. 


of arts; the ſecond degree of our uni- 
verſtties, which in ſome foreign coun- 
tries is called doctor of philoſophy. 


7o Be. !] 

And God ſaid unto Moſes I am that I am: 
and he ſaid, thus ſhalt thou ſay unto tbe chil- 
dren of Iſrael, I am hath ſent me unto you. Exod. 

Come then, my foul, I call thee by that name, 
Thou buſy thing, from whence I know I am: 
For knowing that I am, I know thou art; 

Since that muſt needs exiſt, which .can.impart. 
| Prior, 


Lovelineſs ; the power of pleaſing. 
No rules can make amability, our minds and 
apprehenfiuns make that; and ſo is our felicity, 
Taylor. 


a 
AMA 
Pr an] So called, ſays Skinner, from the 
name of him who cultivated it. 
AMADOT. n. /. A ſort of pear. [Sec 
Pear.] | . 
Ama'iN. adv. [from maine, or maigne, old 
Fr. derived from magnus, Lat.] With 
vehemence ; with vigour ; fiercely ; vio. 
lently. It is uſed of any action per- 
formed with precipitation, whether of 
fear or courage, or of any violent effort. 


Great lords, from Ireland am I come ama, 
To ſignify that rebels there are up. Shakſpeare, 

What! when we fled amain, purſued and truck 
With heav'n's afflicting thunder, and beſought 
The deep to ſhelter us ? Miltor. 

The hills to their ſupply, . 
Vapour and exhalation duſk and moiſt 
Sent up ama. Milton 
rom hence the boar was rous'd, and ſprung 
amain, 
Like lightning ſudden, on the warriour train, 
Beats down the trees before him, ſhakes the 
ground; 
The fore echoes to the crackling ſound, 
Shout the fierce youth, and clamours ring around. 
Dryden. 
AMA'LGAM. f 1. , [4us and ys 
AMALGAMA.\ The mixture of me- 
tals procured by amalgamation. Sr 
AMALGAMATION. 

The induration of the amalgam appears to pre 
cecd trum the new texture refulfing from the co 
alition of the nungled ingretlicuts, that make uy 
the amalgan. 1 Boy! a 


To AMA'LGAMATE. v. g. [from amal. 
gam. ] To unite metals with quickſilver, 
which may be practiſed upon all metals, 
except iron and copper. The uſe of this 
operation is, to make the metal ſoft ard 
ductile. Gold is, by this method, drew: 
over other materials by the gilders. 


AMALGAMA'TION. 2. /. {from amalęe. 
mate. ] The att or practice of amalg- 


mating metals. 

Amalyamation is the mixing of mercury wit: 
any of the metals. The manner is thus in gole, 
the reſt are anſwerable: Take fix parts of mer- 
cury, mix them hot in a crucible, and puur 
them to one part of gold made red hot in ano- 
ther crucible ; ſtir theſe well that they may in- 
corporate; then caft the maſs into cold water, and 

- waſh it, Hasan. 


AMANDA'TION. u. /. [ from amando, Lat. 
The act of ſending on a meſſage, or 
employment. 


who writes what another dictates. 
A'MARANTH. n. ,. [amaranthus, Lat. from 
« and aged. | A plant. Among the 
many ſpecies, the moſt beautitul are, 
1. The tree amarantb. 2. The long 
endulous amaranth, with reddiſh co- 
oured ſeeds, commonly called Love her 
a bleeding. > 
2. In poetry it is ſometimes an imaginary 
flower, ſuppoſed, according to its name, 
never to fade. 
Immortal amaranth'/ a flower which once 
In Paradiſe, faſt-by the tree of life, 
Began to bloom; but ſoon, for man's offence, 
To heav'n remov'd, where firſt it grew, there 


grows, . 
And flowers aloft, ſhading. the fount of life; 
And where the river of bliſs, thro' midit of heav 8 
Rowls o'er Ely ſian flow'rs her amber ſtream : 
With theſe, that never fade, the ſpirits elect 
Bind their reſplendent Jocks, inwreath'd with 
beams. 


Alilton's Paradiſe Loft 
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\ 
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AMARA'NTHINE adj. [ amaranthinus, Lat.) 
Reg to amaranths ; conſiſting , of 
amarantns, 2 | | 


By the ſtreams that ever flow, 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er the ely ſian flow'rs ; 
By thoſe happy ſouls that dwell 
In yellow meads of aſphodel, 
Or amaranthine bow'rs. Pope. 


AmA'RITUDE. #. . [amar itudo, Lat.] 
Bitterneſs. 

W hat amaritude or acrimony is deprehended in 

choler, it acquires from a commixture of me- 
- lancholy, or external malign bodies. Harvey. 
AMA'RULENCE. u. /. [amaritudo, Lat.] 

Bitterneſs. | Did. 
Au sMENT. n. /. [from amaſs.] A heap; 

an accumulation; a collection. | 

What is now, is but an amaſment of imaginary 
conceptions, prejudices, ungrounded opinions, 
and infinite impoſtures. Glarnville's Scep. Scient. 

To AMA'SS. v. a. [amaſſer, Fr.] 
1. To collect together in one heap or 
maſs. 

The rich man is not blamed, as having made 
uſe of any. unlawful means to amaſs riches, as 
having thriven by fraud and injuſtice. Atterbury. 
When we would think of infinite ſpace or du- 


ration, we, at firſt ſtep, uſually make ſome very | 


large idea, as perhaps ef millions of ages, or 

miles, which poſſibly we double and multiply 
ſeveral times. All that we thus amaſs together 
in our thoughts, is poſitive, and the aſſemblage 
of a great number of poſitive ideas of ſpace or 
duration. Locke. 

2. In a figurative ſenſe, to add one thing 
to another, generally with ſome ſhare 
of reproach, either of eagerneſs or in- 
diſcrimination. 

Such as amaſi all relations, muſt err in ſome, 
and be unbelieved in many. Brewn's FVulg. Er. 

Do not content yourſelves with mere words, 
leſt your improvements only amaſs a heap of un- 
intelligible p 

The life of Homer has been written, by amaſſ- 
ing of all the traditions and hints the writers 
could meet with, in order to tell a ſtory of him 
to the world. Pope. 

Ana'ss. n. J. [amas, Fr.] An aſſemblage ; 
an accumulation, 

This pillar is but a medley or amaſs of all the 
precedent ornaments making a new kind by 
ſtealth, Witton. 

To Ama'TE. v. a. [from a and mate. See 
Marr 4 8 a 7 

1. To accompany ; to entertain as a com- 
panion. Obſolete. 

A lovely bevy of fair ladies fate, 

Courted of many a jolly paramour, 

The which them did in modeſt wiſe amate, - 

And each one ſought his lady to acgrate. FairyQ. 
2. To terrify; to ſtrike with horrour. 

In this ſenſe, it is derived from the old, 

French matter, to cruſh or ſubdue. 


AMATO'RCULIST. n. . [| amatorculus, 
Lat.] A little infignificant lover ; a pre- 
tender to affection. Dia, 

A'aTory. adj. [amatorius, Lat.] Re- 
lating to love; cauſing love. 

It is the ſame thing whether one raviſh Lucre- 
tia by force, as Tarquin, or by amatory potions 
not only allure her, but neceſſitate her to ſatisfy 
his luſt, and incline her effectually, and draw her 
inevitably, to follow him ſpontaneouſly. 
Bramhall again Hobbes 

AMAURO'SIS. n. /. [ 2pavpews ] A dim- 
neſs of fight, not from any viſible defect 
in the eye, but from ſome diſtempera- 
ture of the inner parts, occaſioning the 


ſes. Watts' Improv. of the Mind. | 


„ 


Vor. I. | 


AMA 


repreſentations of flies and duſt floating 
before the eyes: which appearances are 
the parts of the retina 


preſſed by the blood veſſels being too 
much diſtended ; ſo that in many of its 


parts, all ſenſe is loſt, and therefore no 


images can be painted upon them; 
whereby the eyes continually rollin 

round, many parts of objects, falling 
ſucceſhvely upon them, are obſcure. 
The cure of this depends upon a te- 
moval of the ſtagnations in the extre- 


mities of thoſe arteries which run over | 


the bottom of the eye, Quincy. 
TD AMA'ZE. v. a, [from à and maze, 


perplexit 1 
1. To — e with terrour. 

Yea, I will inake many people amazedat thee, 
and their kings ſhall be horribly afraid for thee 
when I ſhall brandiſh my ſword before them, 
and they ſhall tremble at every moment ; every 
man for his own life in the day of the fall. Zzet. 

2. To put into confuſion with wonder. 

Go heav'nly pair, and with your dazzling 

virtues, F 
Your courage, truth, your innocence and love, 
Amaze and charm mankind, Smith. 
3. To put into perplexity. 

That cannot chuoſe but amaze him. If he be 
not amazed, he will be mocked; if he be amazed, 
he will every way be mocked. Shakſpeare, 


ANMA“Z E. n. . [fromthe verb.] Aſtoniſh- 


ment; confuſion, either of fear or 
wonder, 
Fairfax, whoſe name in arms thro' Europe 
rings, - | 
And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, Milton. 
Meantime the Trojan cuts his wat'ry way, 
Fix'd on his voyage, through the curling ſea; 
Then caſting back his eyes, with dire amaze, - 
Sees on the Punick ſhore the mounting blaze. 
| Dryden. 
AMA'ZEDLY. adv. from amazed.) Con- 
fuſedly ; with amazement ; with con- 
fuſion, 
I ſpeak amaxzedly, and it becomes 
My marvel, and my meſſage, 


Shakſpeare. 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? 


Come, fiſters, cheer we up his ſprights, Slap. | 


AMA'ZEDNESS. a. /. [from amazed.] The 
ſtate of being amazed; aſtoniſhment; 
wonder; confuſion. | 

I was by at the opening of the farthel, heard 
the old ſhepherd deliver the manner how he found 
it; whereupon, after a little amazedneſi, we 
were all commanded out of the chamber. Shak. 

AMA'ZEMENT. 2. / [from amaze.] 

1. Such a confuſed apprehenſion as does 
not leave reaſon its full force ; extreme 
fear; horrour. | 

He anſwer'd nought at all ; but adding new 
Fear to his firſt amazement, ſtaring wide, 
With ſtony eyes, and heartleſs hollow hue, 
Afﬀtoniſh'd ſtood, as one that had eſpy'd 
Infernal furies, with their chains unty d. Fairy Q. 
But look ! amazement on thy mother fits ; 
O ſtep between her and her fighting ſoul : 
Conceit in weakeſt bodies ſtrongeſt works. Shak, 
2. Extreme dejection. | 
He ended, and his words impreſſion left 
Of much amazement to th' infernal crew, 
Diſtracted and ſurpriz'd with deep diſmay - 
At theſe ſad tidings. Milton. 
3. Height of admiration. 
Had you, ſome ages paſt, this race of glory 
Run with amazement we ſhould read your ſtory; 
But living virtue, all achievements paſt, . 
Meets envy ill to grapple with at laſt, Muller. 


id and com- . 
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4. Aſtoniſhinent/; wonder at an uner- 
petted event. 


They knew that it was he which ſat for alm: 

at the Beautiful Gate of the temple, and they 

were filled with wonder and amazement at that 

which had happened unto hirn. Aci. 

AMA'ZING. „ 0r7 adj. ¶ from amaze, ] 
Wonderful ; aſtoniſhing. | 

It is an amazing thing to ſee the preſent de- 
ſolation of Italy, when one confiders what in- 
credible multitudes it abounded with during the 
reigns of the Roman emperours. Addiſon, 

AMA'ZIiNGLY. adv. | from amazing.] To 
a degree that may excite aſtoniſhment ; 
wonderfully, 

If we ariſe to the world of ſpirits, our know- 
ledge of them muſt be amazingly imperfe& when 
there is not the leaſt grain of ſand but bas too 
many difficulties belong ing to it for the wiſeſt 
»hloſopher to anſwer. 


Watts * 
MAL ON. n. ſ. [Ia and n.] The 
Amazons were a race of women famous 
for valour, who inhabited Caucaſus; 
they are ſo called from their cutting off 
their breaſts, to uſe their weapons bet- 


ter. A warlike woman; a virago. 
Stay, ſtay thy hands, thou art an amazon 
And fighteſt with the ſword. Shakjpeare, 


AMBA'GES. n. ſ. [Lat.] A circuit of 

words; a circumlocutory form of 
ſpeech ; a multiplicity of words ; an in- 
dire& manner of expreſſion. 
They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that 
they might the more eaſily record and diſcourſe 
of things they were daily converſant in, without 
long ambages and circumlocutions ; and that the 
things they were continually to give and receive 
information about, might be the eaſier and quick- 
er underſtood. Locke. 

AmBa'cious. adj. [from ambages.] Cir- 
cumlocutory ; perplexed ; tedious. Dic. 

AmBASSA'DE. n. /. [ ambaſſade, Fr.] Em- 
baſſy ; character or buſineſs of an am- 
baſſadour. Not in uſe. 

When you diſgrac'd me in my ambaſſade, 
Thea I degraded you from being king. Shatkſp. 

AMBA'SSADOUR, =n. [ ambaſſadeur, 
Fr. embaxador, Span. It is written diffe- 
rently, as it is ſuppoſed to come from 
the French or Spaniſh language ; and 
the original derivation being uncertain, 
it is not eaſy to ſettle its orthography. 
Some derive it from the Hebrew 282 
to tell, and JD a meſſenger ; others 
from ambactus, which, in the old Gauliſn, 
ſignified a ſervant; whence ambaſcia, in 
low Latin, is found to ſignify ſervice, 
and ambaſciator, a ſervant ; others de- 
duce it from ambacht, in old Teutonick, 
ſignifying a government, and Junius men- 
tions a poſſibility of its ot from 
evzCauw z and others from am for ad, 
and baſſas, low, as ſuppoſing the act of 

ſending an ambaſſadour, to be in ſome 

ſort an aQ of ſubmiſſion. All theſe 
derivations lead to write ambaſſadour, 

not embaſſadour.] A perſon ſent in a 

public manner from one ſovereign power 

to another, and ſuppoſed to repreſent the 

wer from which he is ſent. The per- 

wy 5 * NN is inviolable. 
ad ur is, in popular langus 

the general name of 18388 bx... 
ſovereign power, and ſometimes, ludi- 
crouſly, from common perſons. In the 
juridical and _ language, it ſigni» 
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nes particularly a miniſter of the higheſt 
rank reſiding in another country, and 
is diſtinguiſhed from an exvoy, who is of 
leſs dignity. 
Give firſt admittance to th' ambaſſadours, Shak. 
Rais'd by theſe hopes, I ſent no news before, 
Nor aſk'd your leave, nor did your faith implore ; 
But come without a pledge, my own * 
ryden. 


Oft have their black ambaſſadours appear d 
Loaden with gifts, and fill'd the courts of Zama. 
A.ldiſon. 
AMBa's8aDRess, u. /. [ambaſſadrice, Fr.] 
1. The lady of an ambaſſadour., 
2. In ludicrous language, a woman ſent 
on a meſlage. 
Well, my ambaſſadreſs 
Come you to menace war and loud defiance ? 


Or does the peaceful olive grace your brow ? 
Rowe. 


Alu sAss ACE. n. . [from ambaſſadour.] 
An embaſſy; the buſineſs of an ambaſ- 


ſadour. 

Maximilian entertained them with dilatory an- 
ſwers ; ſo as the formal part of their ambaſſage 
might well warrant their further ſtay. Bacon. 

AMBER. n. /. [from ambar, Arabic; 
whence the lower writers formed ariba- 
rum.] A yellow tranſparent ſubſtance 

of a gummous or bituminous conſiſtence, 


* 


but a reſinous taſte, and a ſmell like oil 


of turpentine; chiefly found in the Bal- 
tick ſea, along the coaſts of Pruſſia. 


Some naturaliſts refer amber to the vegetable, 


others to the mineral, and ſome even to the ani- 


mal kingdom. Pliny deſcribes it as a refinous | 
Juice, oozing from aged pines and firs, and diſ- | 


charged thence into the ſea. He adds, that it was 


hence the ancients gave it the denomination of | 
Some have ima- | 


gined it a concretion of the tears of birds; others, | 


ſuccinum, from ſuccus, juice. 


the urine of a beaſt ; others, the ſcum of the lake 
Cephiſis, near the Atlantick; others, a conge- 
lation formed in the Baltick, and in ſome foun- 
tains, where it is found ſwimming like pitch. 
Others ſuppoſe it a bitumen trickling into the ſea 
from ſubterraneous ſources ; but this opinion is 
alſo diſcarded, as good amber having been found 
in digging at a conſiderable diſtance from the ſea, 
as that gathered on the coaſt, Boerhaave ranks it 
with camphire, which is a concrete oil of aro- 
matic plants, elaborated by heat into a cryſtalline 
form, Within ſome pieces of amber have been 
found leaves and inſects included ; which ſeeins 


to indicate, either that the amber was originally 


in a fluid ſtate, or that, having been expoſed to 
the ſun, it was ſoftened, and rendered ſuſcepti- 
tible of the leaves and inſects. Amber, when 
rubbed, draws or attracts bodies to it; and, by 
friction, is brought to yield light pretty copiouſly 
in the dark. Some diſtinguiſh amber, into 
yellow, white, brown, and black :. but the two 


latter are ſuppoſed to be of a different nature and |. 


denominatÞn ; the one called jet, the other am- 
bergris. * Trevanx, Chambers, | 
Liquid amber is a kind of native balſam or re- 


fin, like turpentine ; clear, reddiſh, or yellow- 
iſh ; of a pleaſant ſmell; almoſt like ambergris. 
It flows from an incifion made in the bark of a 
fine large tree in New Spain, called by the na- 
tives eſaſel. Chambers. 

It light penetrateth any clear body that is co- 


wured, as painted glaſs, amber, water, and the | 


Me, it gives the light the colour of its medium. 
Peackam, 

No interwoven reeds a garland made, 

To hide his brows within the vulgar ſhade; 

But poplar wreathes around his temples ſpread, 

And tears of amber trickled down his head. Add. 
The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And tudded amber darts a golden ray. 


A'mbzR. adj. Conſiſting of amber, 


Pope. 


——— Ä» 
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AMB : 
| With ſcarſs, and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knav'ry. 
Shakſpeare. 


A'MBER-DRINK. u. / Drink of the colour 
of amber, or reſembling amber in colour 


and tranſparency. 
All your clear amber-drink is flat. Bacon. 


| A'MBERGR15. n. / [from amber and gris, 
or gray; that is, gray amber. ] A fra- 
grant drug, that melts almoſt like wax, 
commonly of a grayiſh or aſh colour, 


uled both as a perfume and a cordial. 
Some imagine ambergris to be the excrement of 
a bird, which, being melted by the heat of the ſun, 
| and waſhed off the ſhore by the waves, is ſwal- 
lowed by whales, who return it back in the con- 
dition we find it. Others conclude it to be the 
excrement of a cetaceous filh, becauſe ſometimes 
found in the inteſtines of ſuch animals. But we have 
no inſtance of any excrement capable of melting 
like wax; and if it were the excrement of a whale, 
it ſhould rather be found where theſe animals 
abound, as about Greenland. Others take it 
for a kind of wax or gum, which diftils from 
trees, and drops into the ſea, where it congeals, 
Many of the orientals imagine it ſprings out of 
the ſea, as naphtha does out of ſome fountains. 
Others aſſert it to be a vegetable product ion, iſ- 


— 
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ſelves into it. Others maintain, that amvergris 


the ſea from the rocks, where the bees had form- 
ed their neſts ; ſeveral perſons having ſeen pieces 


*- 


ambergris, in which, when broke, honey-comb, 
and honey too, were found in the middle, Ney- 
mann abſolutely denies it to be an animal ſub- 
ſtance, as not yielding, in the analyſis, any one 
animal principle. He concludes it to be a bitu- 
men iſſuing out of the earth into the ſea; at firſt 


in which we find it. 
Bermudas wall'd with rocks, who does not know 
That happy iſland, where huge lemons grow, 
Where ſhining pearl, coral, and many a pound, 
On the rich ſhore, of ambergis is found ? Weller. 
| AMBER SEED, or muſt 
millet, is of a bitteriſh taſte, and brought 
dry*from Martinico and Egypt. 
Chambers. 
AMBER TREE. 2. [| frutex Africanus 
ambram ſpirans.] A ſhrub, whoſe beauty 
is in its ſmall evergreen leaves, which 
row as cloſe as heath, and, being 
bruiſed between the fingers, emit a very 
" fragrant odour. Miller. 
| AMBIDE'XTER. n. .. [Lat.] 
1. A man who has equally the uſe of both 
his hands. 


Rodiginus, undertaking to give a reaſon of 
ambidexters, and left-handed men, delivereth a 
third opinion. 

2, A man who is equally ready to act on 
either ſide, in party diſputes. This 

ſenſe is ludicrous. 

AMBIDEXTE'RITY. 2. / [ from ambidexter.] 


* 


| 
; 
„ 


uſe both hands. 

2. Double dealing. 

g AMBIDE'XTROUS. adj. [from amlidexter, 

Lat.] : 

1. Having, with equal facility, the uſe of 
either hand. 


the liver, Brown, 


ſuing out of the root of a tree, whoſe roots al- 
ways (hoot towards the ſea, and diſcharge them- | 


is made from the honey-combs, which fall into | 


that were half ambergris, and half plain honey- | 
comb ; and others have found large pieces of | 


of a viſcous conſiſtenco, but hardening, by its | 
mixture with ſome liquid naphtha, into the form | 
Trevoux. Chambers. | 


42 reſembles | 


— 
* 


Brown, | 


1. The quality of being able equally to | 


Others, not confidering ambidextrous and left- | 


-— * 
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2. Double dealing; practiſing on both 
ſides. 

Mſop condemns the double practices of trim · 
mers, and all falſe, ſhutfling, and embidextrous 
dealings. L' Eflrange, 

AmMB1DE'XTROUSNESS. n. , [from ambi- 
dextrous.] The quality of being am- 
bidextrous, Dia, 

A'mBiENT. adj. ambient, Lat.] Surround» 
ing; encompaſling ; inveſting. 

This which yields or fills 
All ſpace, the ambient air wide interfus'd. Milton, 

The thickneſs of a plate requiſite to produce 
any colour, depends only on the denſity of the 
plate, and not on that of the ambient medium. 

A Newton's Opticks,. 

Around him dance the roſy hours, 

And damaſking the ground with flow'rs, 
With ambient ſweets perfume the morn, 
Fenton to L. Gower, 

Illuſtrious virtues, who by turns have roſe 
With happy laws her empire to ſuſtain, 
Aud with full pow'r aſfert her ambient main, 

5 Prior. 

The ambient æther is too liquid and empty, to 
impel horizontally with that prodigious celerity. 
- Bentley. 


AMBIGU. n. /. [ French. ] An enter- 
tainment conſiſting not of regular 
courſes, but of a medley of diſhes ſet on 
together. | 

When ftraiten'd in your time, and ſervants few, 

" You'd richly then compoſe an ambiew ; 

Where firſt and ſecond courſe, and your deſert, 

All in one ſingle table have their part. 

King's Art of Coukery, 
AmBrGu'iTY. n. . [from ambiguous,] 
Doubtfulneſs of meaning z- uncertainty 
of ſignification.; double meaning. 

With ambiguities they often entangle them- 
ſelves, not marking.what doth agree to the word 
of God in itſelf, and what in regard of outward 
"accidents, _ Hooks, 

We can clear theſe ambipnities, 

And know their fpring, their head, their tn: 

| deſcent. | Shalkſpenn, 
The words are of fingle ſignification, withou! 

any ambiguity; and therefore I ſhall not troub!: 
you, by ſtraining for an interpretation, where 
there is no difficulty; or diftiaftion, where there 
is no difference. oe Bah 

AMBI'GUOUS. adj. [ambiguus, Lat.] 

1. Doubtful ;| having two meanings; ot 
uncertain ſignification. 

But what have been thy anſwers, what but 
0 dark, 


- Ambiguous, and with doubtful ſenſe deluding? 
| Miltor. 


Some expreſſions in the covenant were 4: 
grous, and were left ſo; becauſe the perſons who 
framed them were not all of one mind, Clarendsn, 

2. Applied to perſons ufing doubtful ex- 
preſſions. It is applied to expreſſions, 
or thoſe that uſe them, not to a dubious 
or ſuſpended ſtate of mind. : 
Th ambiguous god, who rul'd her Jab'ring 
breaſt, 
In theſe myſterious words his mind expreſt ; 


Some truths. reveal'd, in terms involv'd the ref. 
: Dryac 1. 
Silence at length the gay Antinous broxe, 


Conſtrain'd a ſmile, aud thus ambiguous * 
opt, 


Amn'cvovsLy. adv. [from amliguow.] 
In an ambiguous manner; douhtfully ; 
uncertainly ; with double meaning. 

Am8Brcuousntgss. n. .. [from amligu- 

o.] The quality of being ambiguous; 

uncertainty of meaning; duplicity 

ſignification, | 


1 
* 


— 


| 
| handed men, do totally ſubmit unto the efficacy of | 
| 
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AmnrLooY. 1. /. [from ambo, Lat. and 
de.] Talk of ambiguous or doubtful 
ſigniſication. Lid. 
AmBiLoQuous. adj. [from ambo and 
loquor, Lat.] Uling ambiguous and 
doubtful exprefſions, * Did. 
AmBrrioqQuy. . / r Lat. ] 
The uſe of doubtful and indeterminate 
expreſſions ; diſcourſe of doubtful mean- 
ing. Did. 
A'muiT. n. ,. [ambitus, Lat.] The com- 
paſs or circuit of any thing; the line 
that encompaſſes any thing. 
The tuſk of a wild boar winds about almoſt into 
a perfect ring or hoop ; only it is a little writhen. x 
In meaſuring by the ambit, it is long or round 
about a foot and two inches; its baſis an inch 
over. Grew®s Muſeum, 
AmB1'TION. n. /. [ambitio, Lat. the deſire 
of ſomething higher than is poſſeſſed at 
preſent. ] 
1. The defire of preferment or honour. 
Who would think, without having ſuch a mind 
2s. Avrtiphilus, that c great goodneſs could not 
have bound gratefuleſs? and ſo high advance- 
ment not have ſatisfid his ambition ? Sidney. 
2. The deſire of. aiy thing great or excel- 


The quick'ning power would be, and ſo would | 


reſt ; 
The ſenſe would not be only, but be well; 
But wit's ambition longeth to the beſt, 
For it defires in endleſs bliſs to dwell. 
Urge them, while their ſouls 
Are capable of this ambition ; 
Left zeal, now melted by the windy breath 
Of ſoft petitions, pity, and remorſe, 
Cool and congeal again to what it was. Shakſp. 
z. It is uſed with 4 before a verb, and 


of before à noun. 

I had a very early ambition to recommend my- 

{elf to your Ln patronage, Addiſon. 
There was an ambition of wit, and an aftec- 
tation of gaycty. Pope's Preface to his Letters, 

AmB1Tious. adj. [ ambitious, Lat.] 

1. Seized or touched with ambition; de- 
ſirous of advancement; eager of ho- 
nours; aſpiring. It has the particle 
before the object of ambition, if a noun; 
to, if expreſſed by a verb. 

We feem ambitious God's whole work t' undo. 

a Donne, 

The neighb'ring monarchs, by thy beauty led, 
Contend in crowds, ambitigusot thy bed 43 
The world is at thy choice, except but one, 
Except but him thou canſt not chooſe alone. Dyyd. 

You have been pleaſed not to ſuffer: an old 
man to go diſcontented out of the world, for 
want of that protection of which he had been ſo 
long ambitious, Dry len. 

Trajan, a prince ambitions of glory, deſcend-- 
ed to the mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and went upon the ocean, where, ſeeing a velle] 
trading to the Indies, he had thoughts of out- 
doing Alexander. Arbuthnet on Coins, 

2. Eager to grow bigger ; aſpiring. 

I have ſeen 
Th' ambitinus ocean ſwell, and rage, and foam, 
To be exalted with the threat'ning clouds. Sha#/. 

AMB1'riousLY, adv. [| from ambitious. ] 

In an ambitious manner; with eager- 


neſs of advancement or preference. 

With ſuch glad hearts did our deſpairing men 
Salute th' appearance of the prince's fleet; 

And each ambitionufly would claim the ken, 
That with firſt eyes did diſtant ſafety meet. Dryd, 


Dale: 


Here Fleck noe, as a place to fame well known, 


Ambitionfly deſign'd his Sh—'s throne. Pryor. 
Auprriovsxkss. n./. [from ambitious.] 


The quality of being ambiticus, | 


4. To walk daintily and affected 


* 

Austro. n. / [ambio, Lat.] Com- 
ſs; cireuit; circumference. Did, 
To A'MBLE: VU, N. [ ambler, Fr. ambulo, 

Lat.] 0 
1. To move upon an amble. Sec AuBLE. 
It is good, on ſomic occaſions, to enjoy as 
much of the preſent, as will net cndanger our 
futurity ; and to provide ourſelves of the virtu- 


oſo's ſaddle, which will be ſure to able, when 
the world is npon the hardeft trot. Dryden. 
2. To move caſily, without hard ſhocks, 
or ſhaking. | 
Who amb/es time withal?—A rich man that 
| hath not the gout; for he lives merrily, becauſe 
| he feels no pain; knowing no burthen of heavy 
tedious penury: him time abe withal. Shak. 
3. In a ludicrous ſenſe, to move with ſub- 
miſſion, and by direction; as, a horſe 
that ambles uſes a gait not natural. 


a — + Mt 


e, ä 

Shall make him amb/e on a goſlip's meſſage, 
And take the diſtaff with a hand as patient, 
As e'cr did Hercules, Rowe's 3 Shore, 


Y. 
I am rudely ſtampt, and want love's 2 
To ſtrut before a wanton ambling ny mph. Skak/. 


A'mBLE. u. .. [from Th amble.] A pace 
or movement in which the horſe re- 
moves both his legs on one ſide; as, on 
the far ſide, he removes his fore and 
hinder leg of the ſame ſide at one time, 
whilſt the legs on the near fide ſtand 
ſtill; and, when the far legs are upon 

the ground, the near fide removes the 

fore bo and a hinder leg, and the legs 
on the far ſide ſtand ſtill. An amble is 
. the firſt pace of young colts, but when 
they have ſtrength to trot, they quit it. 
There is no amb/e in the manage; riding- 
maſters allow only of walk, trot, and 
gallop. A horſe may be put from a trot 
to a gallop without ſtopping ; but he 
cannot be put from an amble to a gallop 
without a ſtop, which interrupts the 
juſtnefs of the manage. Farrier's Didt. 

A'MBLER. n. f. [from To amble.] A horſe 
that has been taught to amble; a pacer. 

A'MBLINGLY. adv. [from ambling. ] With 
an ambling movement. 

AMBRO'STA. * [ 2pSpoct ce] 

1. The imaginary food of the gods, from 
which every thing eminently plealing to 
the ſmell or taſte is called ambrgſia. 

2. A plant, 

It has male floſculous flowers, produced on 
ſeparate parts of the ſame plant from the fruit, 
having no viſible petals; the fruit which ſucceeds 
the female flowers, is ſhaped like a club, and is 
prickly, containing one oblong feed in each, 
The ſpecies are, 1. The marine or ſea ambrofta, 
2. Taller unſavoury ſea ambreſia. 3 The talleſt 
Canada amSrefta. Aliller, 

AmBRo'star. adj. [from ambroſia.] Par- 
taking of the nature or qualities of am- 
broſia; fragrant ; delicious; delectable. 

Thus while God ſpake a fragrance fill'd 
All heaven, and in the bleſſed ſpints elect 
Senſe of new joy ineffable diffus'd. Milton. 

The gifts ot heaven my following ſong purſues, 
Actial honey and ambrefial dews. Dryden. 

To fartheit ſhores th' am / ot ſpirit flies, 
Sweet to the won la, aad grateful to the ſkies, 

Pope. 

A'msry. n. / [corrupted from «lmenry.] 

1. The place where the almoner lives, or 

where alms are diltributed, | 


| 


A laughing, toying, wheedling, whimpering | 


AMB 


5 9 5 va Pot are kept; alſo a cup- 
board for keeping cold victuals: a word 
ſtill uſed in the northern counties, and 
in Scotland. 1 

Aus ACE. 3. . [from ambo, Lat. and 
ace, ] A double ace; ſo calkd'when two 
dice turn up the ace.  ' 

I had rather be ia this choice, than throw 
ambs ace for my life. Shallſpeare. 

This will be yet clearer, hy confidering bis 
own inſtance of caſting ambs ace, though it par- 
take more of contingency than of freedom. & 
poſing the poſiture of the party's hand who 
throw the dice, ſuppoſing the figure of the table, 
and of the dice themſelves, ſuppofing the mea- 
ſure of force applied, and ſupppſing all other things 
which did concur to the product ion of that caſt, 
to be the very ſame they were, there is no doubt 
but in this caſe the caſt is necoſſury. Bramhal!, 

AuzvrA To. n. . [ambulatio, Lat.] 
The act of walking. | 

From the occult and inviſible motion of the 
muſcles, in ſtation, proceed more offcnfive laſ- 
fitudes than from 212. | Breton. 


A'MBULATORY. adj. [ambule, Lat.] 

1. That has the power or faculty of walk- 

Ing. 

N.. gradient, or ambulatory, are ſuch as re- 
quire ſome baſis, or bottom, to uphold them in 
their motions ; ſuch were thoſe ſelf-moving ſta- 
tues, which, unleſs violently detzined, would 
of themſelves run away. Millins Math. Magic. 

2. That happens during a paſſage or walk. 

He was ſeut to conduce hither the princefs, of 
whom his majeſty had an ambulatory view in his 
travels, . Wotton. 

3. Moveable; as, an ambulatory court; a 
court which removes from place to 
place for the exerciſe of its juriſdiction. 

A'MBURY. n. /. A bloody wait on any 
part of a horſe's body. 

AMBUSCA'DE. n. . [embuſctade, Fr. See 
AMBusn.] A private ſtation in which 
men lie to ſurpriſe others; ambuſh. 

Then waving high her torch, the ſignal made, 
Which rous'd the Grecians from their ambuſcade, 

Dryden. 

When I behold a faſhionable table ſet dut, I 
fancy that gouts, fevers, and lethargies, with 
innumerable diſtempers, lie in ambuſcade among 
the diſhes. Addi ſen. 

AmMBusCa'Do. . /. [enboſcada, Span.] 
A private poſt, in order to ſurpriſe an 
enemy. 

Sometimes ſhe driveth o'er a ſoldier's neck, 
And then he dreams of cutting foreign thraats, 
Ot breaches, ambuſcadoes, Spaniſh blages, 

Of hcalths five fathom deep. Shakſpeare, 
A'mBUSH. n. , ambuſche, Fr. from bois, 

a wood; whence embuſcher, to hide in 

woods, ambuſhes being commonly laid 

under the concealment of thick foreſts. ] 

1. The poſt where ſoldiers or aſſaſſins are 


placed, in order to fall unexpectedly upon 
an enemy, 

The re:idue retired deceitfully towards the 
place of their , whence iſſued more. Then 
the ear] maintained the fight. But the enemy, 
intending to draw the Engliſh further into their 
aml ai, turned away at an eaſy pace. Hayward. 

Charge! charge! their ground the faint Tax- 

allans yield, A TIES 1 

Bold in cloſe am{uS, laſe in open keſd.. Dryden. 
2. The act of urpribog another, by lying 

in wait, or lodging ina ſecret poſt, 

| Ner ſhall we need, ; 

With dangerous expedition, to invadle 

Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear no aſſault or ſiege, 

Or ambujh from the deep. MAitton's Pas, Loft, 
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AME 


3+ The ſtate of being poſted privately, in 
order to ſurpriſe ; the ſtate of lying in 
wait. | 
4. Perhaps the perſons placed in private 
ſtations. . 
For you, my noble lord of Lanczſter, 


Once did 1 lay an ambuſh f life. Shabſp. 
A'MBusneD. os, [ — * Placed 


in ambuſh ; lying in wait. 
_ _ the ſhades, there iſſue ſwarming 
nds 
Of ambaſi d men, whom, by their arms and dreſs, 
To be Taxallan enemies I gueſs, Dryden. 


A'mBuUSHMENT. n. . [from ambuſh; which 
- fee.] Ambuſh; ſurpriſe. Not uſed. 
Like as a wily fox, that having ſpied 
Where on a ſunny bank the lambs do play, 
Full cloſely creeping by the hinder fide, - 
Lies in ambufment of his hoped prey. Spenſer. 
 AmBvu'sT. adj. [ambuſtus, Lat.] Burnt ; 
ſcalded. | Dis. 
AmBvu'sTION. u. /,. [ambuſtio, Lat.] A 
burn; a ſcald. Al ; 
A'MEL, n. ſ. [email, Fr.] The matter 
with which the variegated works are 


overlaid, which we enamelled. 

The materials of glaſs, melted with calcined 
tin, compoſe an undiaphanous body. This 
white amel is the baſis of all thoſe fine concretes 
that goldſmiths and artificers employ in the cu- 
rious art of enamelling. Boyle on Colcurs. 


AME'N. adv. | A word of which the ori- 
ginal has given riſe to many conjectures. 
Scaliger writes, that it is Arabick ; and 
the Rabbies make it the compound of 
the initials of three words, Eaifying 

. the Lord is a faithful king; but the word 
ſeems merely Hebrew, TDN » which, 
with a long train of derivatives, ſignifies 
firmneſs, certainty, fidelity.) A term 
uſed in devotions, by AE. at the end 
of a prayer, we mean, /o be it; at the 
end of a creed, /o it is. 

One cried God bleſs us! and, Amen. the other, 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands. 
Liſtening their fear, I could not ſay amen 
When they did ſay God bleſs us. CShakſpeare. 


Bleſſed be the Lord God of Iſrael, from ever- 
laſting and to everlaſting, Amen, and amen. Pſalms. 


AMENABLE. adj. [ ameſnable, Fr. amener, 
guelgu un, in the French courts, ſignifies, 
to oblige one to appear to anſwer a 
charge exhibited againſt him.] Re- 
ſponſible; ſubject ſo as to be liable to 
inquiries or accounts. 

Again, becauſe the inferiour fort were looſe 
and poor, and not amenable to the law, he pro- 


vided, by another act, that. five of the heſt and 


eldeſt perſons of every ſept, ſhould bring in all 
the idle perſons of their ſurname, to be juſtified 


by the law. Sir Joln Davies on Ireland, 
A'MENAGE. | n. /. [ They ſeem to come 
A'MENANCE. from amener, Fr.] Con- 


duct; behaviour; mien: words diſuſed. 
For he is fit to uſe in all eſſays, 


Whether for arms and warlike amenance, 

Or elſe for wiſe and civil governance. Spenſer, 
Well kend him fo far ſpace, 

Tir enchanter, by his arms and amenance, 

When under him he ſaw his Lybian ſteed to 


prance. | Fairy Queen. 
D. AME'ND. v. a. [ amender, Fr. emendo, 
Lat. ] 


1. To correct; to change any thing that is 
wrong to ſomething better. 


2. To reform the life, or leave wickedneſs, | 


In theſe two caſes we uſually write 
mend. See MznD, 


AME 
Amend your and your doi and 1 
will cauſe — to dwell in this 8 

3. To reſtore Pg in writers, which 
the copiers are ſuppoſed to have de- 
praved; to recover the true reading. 

To AuE' ND. v. n. To grow better. To 
amend differs from to improve; to improve 
ſuppoſes, or not denies, that the thing 
is well already, but to amend implies 
lomething wrong. 

As my ne either amends or impairs, I 
may declare it unto you. Sidney, 
At his touch, 

Such ſanity hath heaven given his hand, 
They preſently amend. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 

AME'NDE. n. /. French. ] This word, 
in French, ſigniſies a fine, by which re- 
COmPence is 2 poſed to be made for the 
fault N We uſe, in a cognate 
ſignification, the word amends. 

AmE'NDER. u. /. [from amend. ] The per- 
ſon that amends any thing. 


AME'NDMENT. n. / [ amendement. Fr.] 


1. A change from bad for the better. 

Before it was preſented on the ſtage, ſome 
things in it have paſſed your approbation and 
amendment, Dryden. 

Man is always mending and altering his 
wor ks; but nature obſerves the ſame tenour, be- 
cauſe her works ate ſo perfect, that there is no 
place for amendments; nothing that can be repre- 
hended. Ray on tlie Crcation. 

There are many natural defects in the under- 
ſtanding, capable of amendment, which are over- 
looked and wholly neglected. Lecke, 


2. Reformation of life. 

Our Lord and Saviour was of opinion, that 
they which would not be drawn to amendment 
of life, by the teſtimony which Moſes and the 
prophets have given, concerning the miſeries 
that follow finners after death, were not likely 
to be perſuaded by other means, although God 
from the dead ſhould have raiſed them up 
preachers. Hooker, 

Behold! famine and plague, tribulation and 
anguiſh, are ſent as ſcourges for amendment. 

2 Eſdras. 

Though a ſerious purpoſe of amendment, and 
true acts of contrition, before the habit, may be 
accepted by God; yet there is no ſure judg- 
ment whether this purpoſe be ſerious, or theſe 
acts true acts of contrition. Hammond. 


3. Recovery of health. 
Your honour's players, hearing your amend- 


ment, 
Are come to play a pleaſant comedy. Shatſp. 


AMENDMENT. . /. [emendatio, Lat.] It 
ſignifies, in law, the correction of an 
errour committed in a proceſs, and 
eſpied before or after judgment; and 
ſometimes after the party's ſeeking ad- 
vantage by the errour. Blount. 

Aus“ xps. n. /. [amende, Fr. from which it 
ſeems to be accidently corrupted.] Re- 


cempence; compenſation; atonement, 
If I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 
Your compenſation makes amends, Shakſp. 
Of the amend; recovered, little or nothing te- 
turns to thoſe that had ſuffered the wrong, but 
commonly all runs into the prince's coffers, 
Raleigh's Eſſays, 
There I, a pris'ner chain'd, ſcarce ffeely draw 
The air impriſon'd alſo, cloſe and damp, 
Unwholeſome draught; but here I feel amends, 
The hreath of heav'n freſh blowing, pure and 
ſweet, 
With day-ſpring born; here leave me to reſpire. 
Milton. 
Some little hopes I have yet remaining, that 
I may make the world ſome part of amends for 
many ill plays, by an heroic poem, Dryden. 


| 


. 
1. To puniſh wit 


AME 


If our ſouls be immortal, this makes abun- 
dant amends and compenſation for the frailties of 
life, and ſufferings of this ſtate. Tillotſon, 
It is a ſlrong argument for retribution here- 
after, that virtuous perſons are very often unfor- 
tunate, and vitious perſons proſperous z which is 
repugnant to the nature of a Being, who appears 
infinitely wiſe and good in all his works; unleſs 
we may ſuppoſe that ſuch a promiſcuous diſtri- 
bution, which was neceſſary on the deſigns of 
providence in this life, will be refified and 
made amend: for in another. Spectatos. 


ANR NITV. n. ſ. ¶ amenite, Fr. amenitas, 
Lat.] Pleaſantneſs; agreeableneſs of 


ſituation. 
If the ſituation of Babylon was ſuch at firſt as 
in the days of Herodotus, it was a ſeat of amenity 


and pleaſure. Brown, 
AMENTA'CEOUS. ad [ amentatus, Lat.] 


Hanging as by a thread. 
The pine tree hath amentaceous flowers or kat- 
kins. | Miller, 
To AME/RCE. v. a, [ amercier, Fr. op 
pwr pubs Ats Te Vs togive the original.] 
it aiary penalty; to 
exact a fine; to t a .brteiture. . It 
is a word originaly juridical, but adopted 
by other writers, ad is uſed by Spenſer 
of puniſhments in genera. 
Where every one that miſſeth then her make, 
Shall be by him amerc'd with penance due. Spenſer, 
But I'll amerce you with ſo ftrong a fine, 
That you ſhall all repent the loſs of mine. Shak, 
All the ſtitors were conſiderably amerced; yet 
this proved but an ineffectual remedy for thoſe 
miſchiefs. Hale. 
2. Sometimes with the particle in before 
the fine. ä 
They ſhall amerce him in an hundred ſhekels 
of ſilver, and give them unto the father of the 
damſel, becauſe he hath brought up an evil name 
upon a virgin of Iſrael. Deut. 


3. Sometimes it is uſed, in imitation of the 


Greek conſtruction, with the particle. 
Millions of ſpirits, for his fault amerc'd 

Of heav*n, and from eternal ſplendours flung 

For his revolt. Milton. 


AmE'RCER. n. /. [from amerce.] He that 
ſets a fine upon any miſdemeanour z he 
that decrees or inflicts any pecuniary 
puniſhment or forfeiture. 


Auk'RCEUENT. W. /. [from amerce.] 
AME'RCIAMENT. { The pecuniary puniſh- 
ment of an offender, who ſtands at 
the mercy of the king, or other lord in 
his court. Cocvell. 
All amercements and fines that ſhall be im- 
poſed upon them, ſhall come unto themſelves. 
Spenſer's State of Ireland, 
AMES ACE. n. / [a corruption of the 
word ambs ace, which appears, from very 
old authorities, to have been early ſoft- 
ened by omitting the Z.] Two aces on 
two dice. | | 
But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky fice : 
To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes awiy; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. Dry. 


A'mess. n. /. [corrupted from amice. ] A 
prieſt's veſtment. Did. 

| AMETHO'DICAL. adj. [from a and method. 
Out of method; without method; ir- 
regular. 

AMETHYS'T, 3. / [zpivvr®, con- 
trary to wine, or contrary to drunken- 
neſs; ſo called, either becauſe it is not 


quite of the colour of wine, or becauſe 


AMI 


A precious ſtone of a violet colour, hor- 
dering on purple. The oriental ameth 
is the hardeſt, ſcarceſt, and moſt valuable; 


ſome are purple, and others white like 
the diamond, The German is of a 
violet colour, and the Spaniſh are of 
three ſorts; the beſt are the blackeſt or 
deepeſt violet » others are almoſt quite 
white, and ſome few tinctured with yel- 
low. The amethyſt is not extremely hard, 
but eaſy to be engraved upon, and is 
next in value to the emerald. Chambers. 
Some ſtones approached the granate com- 
plexion; and ſeveral neariy reſembled the amethyſt. 
; Woodward. 
A'METHYST, in heraldry, ſignifies the 
ſame colour in a-nobleman's coat, that 
purpure does in a gentleman's. 
AMETHY'STINE. ad}, [from amethyſt.) Re- 
ſembling an amet#-*'2; colour. 
A kind of ametri'7} i, not compoſed of 
cry ſtals or grains, Bit entire maſſy * 
5 wet rew. 
A'MIABLE. adj. [ amiable, Fr.] 
1. Lovely; plealing. 
That which is good in the actions of men, 


doth not only delight as profitable, but as amab/- 
alſo. Jocker. 


She told her while ſhe kept it, 
'Twould make her amiable, ſubdue my father 
Entirely to her love ; but if ſhe loſt it, 
Or made a gift of it, my father's eye 
Should hold her loathed. Shatſpeare”s Othello. 

2. 8 love; ſhowing love. 

Lay amiable ſiege to the honeſty of this Ford's 
wife; uſe your art of wooing. Shakſpeare. 

A'MIABLENESS. 7. /. [from amiable.) The 
quality of being amiable ; lovelineſs; 
power of raiſing love. g 

As ſoon as the natural gaiety and amiablencſs 
of the young man wears off, they have nothing 
left to commend them, but lie by among the 
lumber and refuſe of the ſpecies. 

A'MLABLY, adv. from amiable.] In an ami- 
able manner; in ſuch a manner as to ex- 
cite love. 

AMICABLE. adj. [ amicabilis, Lat.] 
Friendly ; kind. It is commonly uſed 
of more than one; as, they live in an 
amicable manner; but we {e1dom ſay, 
an amicable action, or an amicable man, 
though it be ſo uſed in this paſſage. 

O grace ſerene! oh virtue heav'nly fair, 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care! 

Freſh blooming hope, gay daughter of the ſky! 
And faith, our early immortality ! 

Enter each mild, each amicable gueſt ; 

Receive and wrap me in eternal teſt. Pope. 

A'\1CABLENESS. n. /. [from amicable. ] 
The quality of being amicable ; friend- 
lineſs ; good-will. 

A'micaBLy. adv. [from amicable.] In an 
amicable manner; in a friendly way; 
with good-will and concord. 

They ſee 
Through the dun miſt, in blooming beauty freſh, 
Two lovely youths, that amicably walkt 


O'er verdant meads, and pleas'd, perhaps, re- 
voly'd 


Anna's late conqueſts, Philips. 
I found my ſubje&s amicably join 
To leſſen their defects, by citing mine. Prior, 


In Holland itſelf, where it is pretended that 
the variety of ſedts live ſo amicably together, it 
is notorious how a turbulent party, joining with 
the Arminians, did attempt to deſtroy the re- 
Publick, Swift's Church of England Man, 


it was imagined to prevent inebriation. ] 


it is generally of a dove colour, _ | 


- Addiſon, + 


AMI 


A'mice. u. ,. [amifur, Lat. amid, Fr. 


Primum ex /ex indumentis epiſcopo & preſ/- 
byteriis communibus ſunt amictus, alba, 
cingulum, flola, manipulus, & planeta. 
Du Cange. Amictus gua collum ftringi- 
tur, & pettus tegitur, caflitatem interiorts 
| hominis defignat : tegit enim cor, ne vani- 
tates cogitet ; flringit autem collum, ne inde 
ad linguam tranſeat mendacium. Bruno.] 
The firſt or undermoſt part of a prieſt's 
habit, over which he wears the alb. 
Thus paſs d the night ſo foul, till morning fair 
Came forth with pilgrim ſteps in amice grey "WM 


On ſome a prieſt, ſuccin& in amice white, 
Attends, Pope. 


Am1'p. prep. [from à and mid, or 
Am1'psT. f midſt. 
1. In the midit; 

either extremity. 

Of the fruit 

Of each tree in the garden we may eat; 

But of the fruit of this fair tree amid 

The garden, God hath ſaid, ye ſhall not eat. 

; Milton, 


equally diſtant from 


_ 


The two ports, the bagnio, and Donatelli's , 


ſtatue of the great duke, amidſt the four ſlaves 
chained to his pedeſtal, are very noble fights. 
Addiſon. 
2. Mingled with; ſurrounded by; in the 
ambit of another thing. 
Amid my flock with woe my voice I tear, 
And, but bewitch'd, who to his flock would 


moan ? Sidney. 
So hills amid the air encounter'd hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro with jaculation dire. Milton. 


What have I done, to name that wealthy ſwain, 


The boar amidſt my chryſtal ſtreams I bring, 
And ſouthern winds to blaſt my flow'ry ſpring. 


Dryden. 
Amata's breaſt the fury thus invades, 


And hres with rage amid the ſylvan ſhades. Dryd 


3. Among ; conjoined with. 
What tho” no real voice nor ſound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ? 
In reaſon's ear they all rejoice, 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever ſinging, as they ſhine, / 
« The hand that made us is divine.“ Addiſon. 


Am1'ss. agv. [from a, which, in this 
form of compoſition, often ſignifies ac- 
cording to, and miſs, the Engliſh particle, 
which ſhows any thing, like the Greek 
waęd, to be wrong; as, to miſcount, to 
count erroneouſly ; to miſdo, to commit 
a crime : | amiſs therefore ſignities not 
* or out of order. ] 
aulty ; criminal. 

For that, which thou haſt ſworn to do amiſs, 
Is yet amiſs, when it is truly done. Shakſp. 
2. Faultily ; criminally. 

We hope therefore to reform ourſelves, if at 
any time we have done amiſs, is not to ſever 


ourſelves from the church we were of before. 

Hooker, 
O ye powers that ſearch 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmoſt thoughts, 
If I have done amiſ5, impute it nut. Addiſon. 
3. In an ill ſenſe. 

She figh'd withal, they conſtrued all amiſs, 
And thought ſhe wiſh'dto kill who long'd to kiſs, 
Fairfax. 


4. Wrong ; improper ; unfit. 

Examples have not generally the force of laws, 
which all men ought to keep, but of counſels 
only and perſuaſions, not amiſs to be followed 
by them, whoſe caſe is the like. | Hooker, 

Methinks, though a man had all ſcience and 
all principles, yet it might not be amiſs to have 
ſome conſcience, Tillotſon, 
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5. Wrong; not according to the perfec- 
tion of the thing, whatever it be. 
Your kindred is not much amiſos tis true; 
Yet I am ſomewhat better born than you. Dryd. 
I built a wall, and when the maſons plaid the 
knaves, nothing delighted me ſo much as to ſtand _ 
by while my ſervants threw down what was 2 
. wift, 
6. Reproachful ; irreverant. 

Every peopte, nation, and language, which 
ſpeak any thing amiſs againſt the God of Sha- 
drach, Mcſhach, and Abednego, ſhall be cut in 
U and their huuſes ſhall be made a dung 

ill; becauſe there is no other God that can 
deliver after this ſort. Daniel, 


7. Impaired in health; as, I was ſome- 
what amiſs yeſterday, but am well to- 


8. Ami is marked as an adverb, though 
it cannot always be adverbially rendered 
becauſe it always follows the ſvbflantive 
to which it relates, contrary to the na- 
ture of adjectives in Engliſh ; and though 
we ſay the action was ami/s, we never 
ſay an amiſs action. 


9. Amiſs is uſed by Shakſpcare as a noun 
ſubſtantive. 

To my fick ſoul, as ſin's true nature is, 

Each toy ſecms prologue to {ome great amiſs, 
Hamlet, 
Am1's$10N. n. / [amiſſio, Lat.] Loſs. 
To Ami'T. v. a. [amitto, Lat.] To loſe: 
a word little in uſe. 

Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of 
the air, whereby it acquireth no new form, 
but 1ather a conſiſtence or determination of its 
dittluency, and amitteth not its eſſence, but con- 
dition of fluidity. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


A'miTY. . /. [amitie, Fr. amicitia, Lat.] 


nations, oppoſed to war; or among the 


people, oppoſed to diſcord ; or between 
private perſons. 

The prophet David did think, that the very 
meeting of men together, and their accompany- 
ing one another to the houſe of God, ſhould 
make the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie 
them in a league of inviolable amity. Heooker, 

The monarchy of Great Britain was in league 
and amity with all the world. Sir F. Davies, 

You have a noble and a true conceit 
Of godlike amity; which appears moſt ſtrongly 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. Sp. 

And ye, oh Tyrians, with immortal hate 

| Purſue this race, this ſervice dedicate 
To my deplored aſhes; let there be 
*Twixt us and them no league nor amity, Denkam, 


AMMO'NIAC. . /. A drug. 


GUM AMMONIAC is brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
and is ſuppoſed to ooze from an umbelliferous 
plant. Dioſcorides ſays, it is the juice of a kind 
of ferula growing in Barbary, and the plant is 
called agaſy//is, Pliny calls the tree mere ion, 
which, he ſays, grows near the Temple of Ju- 
piter Ammon, whence the gum takes its name. 


lowiſh without, cafily fuſible, reſinous, ſome- 
what bitter, and of a very ſharp taſte and ſmell, 
ſomewhat like garlick. This gum is ſaid to 
have ſerved the ancients for incenſe, in their 
ſacrifices. Savary. Trevoux, 
SAL AMMONIAC is a volatile ſalt of two kinds, 
ancient and modern. The ancient ſort, de- 
ſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a na- 
tive ſalt, generated in thoſe large inns where the 
crowds of pilgrims, coming irom the temple of 
Jopiter Ammon, uſed to lodge ; who travelling 
upon camels, and thoſe creatures in Cyrcne, 
where that celebrated temple fivod, urining in 
the tables, or in the parched ſands, out of this 
urine, which is remarkably firong, aruſe a kind 
of (alt, denominated ſometimes ſrom the temple, 


K 


Friendſhip, whether publick between 


It ought to be in dry drops, white within, yel- 


AM N 


Ammniae, and ſometimes from the country, | 
Cyreniar, No mote of this ſalt is produced 
there; and, from this deficiency, ſome ſuipect 
there never was any ſuch thing: but this ſuſpi- 
cion is removed, by the lacge quantities of a ſalt, 
2 of the (ame nature, thrown out by mount 

ena. 

The modern ſal ae is made in Egypt; 
where long-necked gials bottles, filled with foor, 
a little ſea (alt, and the urine of cattle, and 


having their mouths luted with a piece of wet | 


cottun, are placed over an oven or furnace, 
in a thick bed of aſhes, nothing but the necks 
appenring, and kept there two days and a night, 
with a continual ſtrong fire. The ſteam ſwells 
up the cotton, and forms a paſte at the vent- 
hole, hindering the ſalts from evaporating; which 
ſtick to the top of the bottle, and are taken out 
in thoſe large cakes, which they ſend to Eng- 
land. Only out exhaled from dung is the pro- 
per ingredient in this preparation; and the dung 
of camels affords the ſtrongeſt. 

Our chymills imitate the Egyptian ſal a- 
nac, by adding one part of coramon falt to five 
of ucine, with which ſome mix that quantity of 
ſoot ; and putting the whole in a veſlel, they 
raiſe from it, by ſublimation, a white, friable, 
farinaceous ſubſtance, which they call ſal awmo- 
mac, Chambers. 

Amwownracal. adi. [from ammbniac.] 


Having the properties of ammoniac. 
Human blood calcined yields no fixed ſalt; 
nar is it a fal ammoniack, for that remains im- 
mutable after repeated diſtillations; and diſtilla- 
tion deſtroys the ammoniacal quality of animal 
ſalts, and turns them alkaline: fo that it is a 
ſalt neither quite fixed, nor quite volatile, nor 
quite acid, nor quite alkaline, nor quite ammo- 
niacal; but ſoft and benign, approaching neareſt 
to the nature of ſal ammoniac. Arbutänat. 


Auuvnxt'riox. 2. / [ſuppoſed by ſome 
to come from amonitio, which, in the 
barbarous ages, ſeems to have ſignified 
ſupply of proviſion ; but it ſurely may 
be more reaſonably derived from munitia, 
fortification ; ch»ſes a munitions, things 
for the fortreſſes. } Military ſtores. 

They muſt make themſelves defenfible againſt 
firangers ; and mult have the aſſiſtance of ſome 
able military man, and cunvenient arms and 
ammunition for ti eit defence. Bacon. 

The colonel ſtaid to put in the armmunition he 
brought with him; which was oniy twelve bar - 
rels of powder, and twelve hundred werght of 
match, Clarenden. 

All the rich mines of learning tanſackt are, 
To furniſh ammunition for this war, Denham. 

But now, his ſtores of ammunition ſpent, 

His naked valour is his only guard: 

Rare thunders are from his dumb cannon ſent, 
And ſolitary guns are fcarcely heard. Dryden. 

Auuustriox BREAD. 2. / Bread for 
the ſupply of the armies or garriſons. 


A'wuwnesTY. ./ [U.] An aft of 
oblivion 3. an act by which crimes 
again!t the government, to a certain 
time, are ſo obliterated, that they can 
never be braught into charge. 

T never read of a law enacted to take away 
the force of all laws, by which a man may ſafely 
commit, upon the laſt of Tune, what he woutd 
infallibly be hanged for it he commnted it en 
the firſt of July; hy which the greateſt criminal; 


may eſcape, provided they continue long enough 4 


in power to antiuate then crimes, and by ſtifii g 
them a wi le, deccive the legiſlature into an am- | 
ne iy. Swift. 
Auxrcorisr. adj. [ amnico/a, Lat.] in- 
habiting near a river. Did. 
Auxr'Gexous. adi. [amnigenut, Lat.] 
Born of a river. Did. 
AMV N. ). Latin; perhaps from 
AMNICS. RAT innermoii mem- 


ö 


Auo'xs. 
AMONGST. 
1. Mingled with ; placed with other per- 


AMO 
brane with which the fetus in the womb 
is molt immediately covered, and with 
which the reſt of the ſecundines, the 


chorion, and alantois, are ejected aftcr 
birth. It is whiter and thinaer than 


the chorion. It alfo contains a nutri- 
tious humour, ſeparated by glands for 


that purpoſe, with which the foetus is | 


preſerved. It is outwardly cloathed 
with the urinary membrane aad the 
chorion, which ſometimes {tick ſo cloſe 
to one another, that they can ſcarce be 
ſeparated. It has alſo its veſſels from 
the ſame origin as the chorion. Quincy. 


AMO'MUM. n. /. [ Lat.] A fort of fruit. 


The commentators on Phony and Dioſcuiifics 
ſuppoſe it to be a fruit different from ours. The 
modern amomum appears to be the %u of the an- 
cients, or baſtard ftone-parfley. It refembles the 
muſcat grape. This truit is brought from the 
Eaſt Indies, and makes part of treacle. It is 
of a hot ſpicy taſte and ſmell. Trerour, Chambers. 


prep. [amang, xemang, 


Saxon. 


ſons or things on every ſide. 
Amongit ftrawberries ſow here and there ſome 
borage - ſeed; and Sou ſhall find the ftrawhber:ies 


under thoſe leaves far more large than their tel- 
lows. Bacon, 


The voice of God they heard, 
Now walking in the garden, by ſoft winds 
Brought to their ears, while day deelm'd: they 
heard, 


And from his preſence hid themſelves among 


The thickcſt trees, both man and wife. Milton. 


2. Conjoined with others, fo as to make 


part of the number. 

I have then, as you fce, obſerved the failings 
of many great wits among'? the moderns, who 
have attempted to write an epic poem. Drydey. 

There were, amgg the old Roman ſtatues, ſe- 
veral of Venus in different poſtures and habits; 
as there are many particular figures of her made 
after the fame defign. Addiſon, 


A'MORIST. n. /. ¶ from amcur. ] An inamo- 


rato ; a gallant ; a man profeſſing love. 
Female beautics are as fickle in their faces as 
their minds: taough calualties ſhould ſpare them, 
age brings in a neceſũty of decay; leaving doters 
upon red and white perplexed by incertainty both 
ot the continuance of their miſtreſs's kindneſs, 
and her beauty, both which are neceſſary to the 
amorift's joys and quiet. Boyle. 


AMOR9'SO. u. f. [Ital.] A man ena- 


movred, Dis. 


A'MoROUS. adj. [ amorsoſo, Ital.] 
In love; enamoured : with the particle 


of before the thing loved; in Shatſpeare, 


. 
Sure my brother is amorout o Hero; and hath 


. withdrawn her father to break with him about 


Sha#ſpeare. 
The am'rous maſter own'd her potent yes, 
Sigh'd when he look'd, and trembled as he drew; 
Each flowing line confirm'd his firit ſucprize, 
And as the piece advanc'd, the paſhon grew. 


it. 


rigr, 


2. Naturally inclined tolove ; diſpoſed to 


fondneſs; fond. 

Apes, as ſoon as they have brought forth thei: 
young, keep their eyes fastened on them, and 
are never weary of admiring their beauty; fo 
amcrozs is nature f whativer er ſhe produces. d. 


3. Relating, or belonging to love. 


L that am not ſhap'd for ſportive tricks, 

Nor mace to court an a looking-glaſs, 

I, that am ruq«ly tampr. Shut ſpeare, 
Ane! into all things from ner air inſpir'< 

The ſpir.t of love, and amorous deligat. Milton. 


| - 
In the amoronr net 
Firſt caught, they lik'd; and cach his liking 
chote. Milten. 
O! how I long my careleſs limbs to lay 
Unger the plantane's ſhade, and all the day 
With am!04 dirs my fancy entertain 
;  Invokethe muſes, and improve my vein! Muller. 
 A'MOROUSsLY. ade. {from amorous.] 
Fondly ; lovingly. 
| Whey thou wilt ſwim in that live-bath, 
Each tuth, which every channel hath, 
Will amrorfly to thee ſwim, 
Gladdet to catch thee, than thou him. Donne. 
A'moORoOU3NESS. n. . [from amorons. } 
The quality of being amorous ; fond- 
neſs; lovingnefs love. 

Alt Gynecia's actions were interpreted by 
Baſthus, as procceding from jealoufy of his amo- 
rauſmeſs. Sidney, 

Lindamor has wit and amor2/neſs enough to 
make him find it more eaſy to defend farr ladies, 
than to defend himſelf againſt them. Beyle. 

AMO RT. adv. [a la mort, Fr.] In the 
{tate of the dead; dejected; depreſſed; 
ſpiritleſs. 

How fares my Kate? what, ſweeting, all 

a ort? Sha#ſpeare, 
AMORTIZA'TION. T2. / [amortiſſement, 
AmMo'aTIZEMENT. I amortiſſable, Fr.] 

The right or a& of transferring lands 
to mortmain; that is, to ſome commu- 
nity that never is to ceaſe, 

Every one of the religious 2rders was con« 
firmed by one pope or other; and they made an 
eſpecial proviion for them, after the laws of 
amortization were deviſed and put in uſe by 
princes. Hie“: Parcrgon Juris Canonici. 

To AMO RTIZ E. v. a. [amortir, Fr.] 
To alien lands or tenements to any cor- 
poration, guild, or fraternity, and 
then ſucceſſors; which cannot be done 
without licence of the king, and tt: 
lord of the manour. Blous. 

This did concern the kingdom, to have farm 
ſufficient to maintain an able body out of penuy, 
and to amertize part of the lands unto the vo- 
manry, or middle part of the people. Baces, 


To Amo've. v. a. [amoveo, Lat.] 
1. To remove from a poſt or ſtation: 2 
juridical ſenſe, 
2, To revove; to move; 
ſenſe now out of uſe, 
Tnerewith, amoved from his ſober mood, 
And lives he yet, ſaid he, that wrought this act? 
And do the heavens atford him vital food? 
Fairy Jacer. 
At her ſo piteous cry was much amo 
Her champion Rout. Fairy Queer. 
To Amo'unT. v. [monter, Fr.] 
1. To rife to in the aceumulative quantity; 
to compoſe in the whole : with tae 
particle 20. It is uſed of ſeveral ſums in 


quantities added together. 

Let us compute a little more particularly how 
much this will am:unt te, or how many ocears 
of water would be ne-:fſary to compoſe tas 
greit ocean rowling in the air, without bouncs 
or banks. Burnett Their. 

2. It is uſed, figuratively, of the conſe- 
quence riſing from any thing taken al- 
together. ; 

The errours of young men are the ruin of _ 
ſineſs; but the ercours of aged men anon? bi 


ad 


to alter: a 


12 this, that more might have been done, 1 
ſooner. 3 
— 


Judgments that are made on the wrong 6 


1 
of the danger, amount ts no more 2 
affe ctation of ul without either crecn S_ 
e * 


ö 
e 
n 


AMP 
Awo'oxt. 3. . [from the verb.] The 
ſum total; the reſult of ſeveral ſums or 
quantities accumulated. | 
And now, ye lying vanities of life, 
Where are you now, and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. Thomſen. 
Amo'vr- n. J. [ amour, Fr. amor, Lat. | 
An affair of gallantry; an intrigne: 
enerally uſed of vitious love. The ou 
— like oo in poor. 

No man is of ſo general and Cifufive a luft, 
as to profecute his amours all the world over; 
and Jet it burn never ſo outrageouſly, yet the 
impure flame will either die of itſeif, or conſume 
the body that harbours it. Sta th 


The reſtleſs youth ſearch'd all the world 
around ; 


But how can Jove in his amovrs be found? Adclif. 
AMrER. . /. [ampne, Sax.] A tumour 
with inflammation ; bile. A word ſaid, 
by Skinner, to be much in uſe in Eſſex; 
but, perhaps, not found in books. 
AMPHI'BIOUS. adj. LA. and 3.8. 
1. That partakes of two natures, ſo as to 
live im two elements; as, in air and 
water. 
A creature of amphibious nature, 
On land a beaft, a fich in water. Hudibras 
Thoſe are called ampaibicus, which live freely 
in the air, upon the earth, and yet are obſerved 
to live long upon water, as if they were natural 
inhabitants uf tnat element; though it be worth 
the examination to know, whether any of thoſe 
creatures that live at cate, and hy ehvice, a good 
while, or at any time, upon the earth, can live, 
2 long time together, perfectly under water. 


Loc te 
Fiſhes contain much oil, and amphibious ani- 


mals participate ſome hat of the nature of fiſhes, 
and are ouly. Arbuthnet. 
2. Of a mixt rature, in alluGon to animals 
that live in air and water. 
Traulus of amphibious breed, 
Motley fruit of mungrel ſeed ; 
By the dam from lordlings ſprung, 
By the fire exbal'd from dung. Stoife. 
AurenrBIOUSNESS. 2. from ampbili- 


out.] The quality of being able to live 
in different elements. 


AMP?HIBOLO'GICAL. adj. [from amphi- 
bology. ] Doubtful. | 
Au?niBOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from am- 
phibological.] Doubtfully ; with a doubt- 


ful meaning. 


AMPHIBO'LOGY. n. /. [Zu@012oyigs ] 
Diſcourſe of uncertain meaning. It is 
diſtinguiſned from eguivocation, which 
means the double fignification of a ſingle 
word; as, noli regem occidere timere 
bonum eft, is amphibology ; captare lep1res, 
meaning, by lepores, either hares or jeſts, 
15 qu vacatiom. 

Now the fallacies, whereby men deceive others, 
and are deccived themſelves, the ancients have di- 
vided into verbal and real; of the verbal, and 
fuch as conclude from mittakes of the word, 
there are but two worthy our notation ; the fal- 
lecy of equivocation, and amphibolegy. Brown, 


He _ affim'd, gainſt ſcaſe, ſnow black to 


. e, 
Might prove it by this amphibulepy ; 

As are not what they ſec m. Perf. on Cleaveland. 

In defining obvious appearances, we are to 
uſe what is moft plain and eaſy ; that the mind 
not miſled by ampkiby/cgies into fallacious de- 


Addons. Gaile. 
. Bo Lovs. adj. Lu. and 9:22, 4 
Toſſed from one to another ; ſtriking 
each way. 


5 AMP 

Never was there ſuch ay Deb quarrel, 
both parties declaring thernfclves tor the king, 
and making uſe of his name in ell their remon- 
ſtrances, to juſtify their achions. Howel. 

Aur mov. n, / [ei and aye] 
Equivocation ; ambiguity. Did. 

AMPHISBAZ'NA. u. /. | Lat. an.] 
A ſerpent fuppoſed to have two heads, 
and by conſequence to move with cither 
end foremalt, 

That the amp, that is, a ſmaller kind of 
ſerpent, which moveth forward and backward, 
hath two heads, or one at either extreme, was 
aſfirmed by Nicander and others. Brown. 

Scorpion, and aſp, and ib dige. Milt. 

AMPHISCIT. n.f. [ Lat. au$ioxuy of 
2:47 and e, a ſhadow. ] Thoſe people 
dwelling in climates, wherein the ſha- 
dows, at different times of the year, 
fall both ways ; to the north pole, when 
the ſun is in the ſouthern ſigns; and to 


ern ſigns. Theſe are the people who 
inhabit the torrid zone. 
AMPHITHE'ATRE. #./. [of 2u®iPizrger, of 
an, and S Au.] A building in a cir- 
cular or oval form, having its area encom- 
paſſed with rows of ſeats one above ano- 
ther; where ſpectators might behold ſpec- 
tacks, as ſtageplays, or oladiators, The 


form of a ſemicircle, only exceeding a 


diameter; and the amphitheatre is two 
threatres joined together; ſo that the 
| longeſt diameter of the amphitheatre was 


Within, an amphitheatre appear'd 
Rais'd in degrees; to fixty paces rear'd, 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 
Height was allow'd for him above to ſee. Dryd. 
Conceive a man placed in the burning iron 


of a crowded amphitheatre, and ſtill keeping his 
feat ; or ſtretehed upon a grate of iron, over coals 
of fire, and breathing out his foul among the 
exquiſite ſufferings of ſuch a tedious execution, 
ratner than renounce his religion, or blaſpheme 
his Saviour. Addiſon. 
A'MPLE. adj. [ amplus, Lat.] 
I. Large ; wide ; extended. 
Heav'n deſcends 
In univerſal bounty, ſhedding herbs, - 
And fruits, and flowers, on Nature's ample lap. 


Thomſen, 
2. Great in bulk, 
Did your letters pierce the queen to any de- 
monſtration of griot ? 
She took 'em, and read 'em in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill'd down 
Her delicate checks. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Unlimited; without reſtriction. 
Have what you aſk, your preſents I receive ; 
Land where and when you picaſe, with ample 
leave. Dryden. 
4. Liberal; large; without parſimony. 
If we ſpeak of ſtrict juſtice, God could no 
way have been bound to requite man's labouts 
in fo large and ample manner as human telcity 


'| doth import; in as much as the dignity of this 


exceedeth fo far the other's value. 
5. Magnificent; ſplendid. 
To diſpoſe the prince the more willingly to 
undertake his relief, the car] made ane pro- 
miſes, that, within ſo many days after the flege 
ſhould be raiſed, he would advance his higinefs's 
levies with two thouſand men. Clarendon. 


Heooker, 


6. Diffuſive; not contracted ; as. an ample 
narrative, that is, not an epitonie. 


the ſouth pole, when he is in the north- 


theatres of the ancients were built in the 


juſt ſemicircle by one fourth part of the 


to the ſhorteſt, as one and a half to one. 


chair at Lyons, amid the inſults and mockeries | 
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. AMP 


A'urLExess. n. /. [from .] The 
quality *. rude Kerr 


Impoſſible it is for a perſon of my condition 
to produce any thing in proportion either to the 
ampleneſy of the body you repreſent, or of the 
places you bear. South, 

To A'MPLIATE. v. 4. [amplio, Lat.] To 
enlarge; to make greater; to extend, 

He thall look upon it, not to traduce or ex- 
tenuate, but to explain and dilucidate, to add 
and ampliate, Brewn., 

AmnPLia'Ti9N. n./. [from ampliate. ] 


1. Enlargement; exaggeration z exten- 
ſion. 
Odious matters admit not of an ampliation, but 
ought to be reſtrained and interpreted in the 
mildeſt ſenſe. lige“. Parergen, 
| 2. Diffuſeneſs ; enlargement. 

The obſcurity of the ſubject, and the preju- 
dice and prepoſſeſſion of moſt readers, may plead 
excuſe for any ampliations or repetitions ttat 
may be found, whilſt I labour to expreſs myſelt 
plain and full. Holder. 


To AMPLI'FICATE. v. g. [ amplifico, Lat.] 
To enlarge ; to ſpread out ; to amplity. 
Dis. 

AmPLIFICA'TION. n. .. [amplification, Fr. 
——_— Lat.] 

1. Enlargement; extenſion. 

2. It is uſually taken in a rhetorical ſenſe, 
and implies exaggerated repreſentation, 
or diffuſe narrative; an image heighten- 
ed beyond reality; a narrative enlarged 
with many circumſtances. 

I ſhall ſummarily, without any amplification 

at all, ſhew in what manner defects have been 
ſupplies}. Davies, 

Things unknown ſeem greater than they are, 
and ate uſually received with amp/ificaticns above 
their nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Is the poet juſtifiable for relating ſuch inere- 
dible amplification; ? It may be anſwered, if he 
had put theſe extravagances into the mouth of 
Ulyſſes, he had been unpardonable ; but they 
ſuit well the character of Alcinous. Pepe. 

A'MPLIFIER. n. / [from To amplify.) 
One that enlarges any thing ; one that 
exaggerates; one that repreſents any 
thing with a large diſplay of the beſt 
circumſtances : it being uſually taken 
in a good ſenſe. 

Dorillaus could need no ars mouth for 
the higheſt point of praiſe. Sidney. 

To A'MPLIFY. v. 4. [dmplifier, Fr.] 

1. To enlarge; to increaſe any material 
ſubſtance, or object of ſenſe. 

So when a great moneyed man hath divided 
his cheſts, and coins, and bags, he ſeemeth to 
himſeif richer than he was: and therefore a way 
to ampliſy any thing is to break it, and to make 
anatomy of it in ſeveral parts, and to examine it 
according to the ſeveral circumſtances. Faces. 

All cancaves that proceed from more narrow 
to more broad, do amplify the found at the 
coming out. Bacen, 

2. To cvlarge, or extend any thing incor- 
porea], 

As the reputation of the Roman prelates grew 
up in theſe blind ages, ſo grew up in them withal 
a defire of amplijying their power, that they 
might be as great in temporal forces, as men's 
opinions have formed them in ſpiritual matters, 

Rateigh, 

3. To exaggerate any thing; to enlarge 
it by the manner of repreſentation, 

Thy general is my lover; I have been 
The book of his good acts; whence men have 

read 


His fame unparrallel'd, baply amplified, Shak, 
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AMP 


Sinee I have plainly laid open the negligence 
and errours of every age that is paſt, I would not 
willingly ſeem to flatter the preſent, by amplify- 
ing tne diligence and true judgment of thole ſer- 
vitours that have laboured in this 2 


at ies. 

4. To enlarge; to improve by new addi- 
tions. | 

In paraphraſe the author's words are not ſtrict- 

ly ſollowed, his ſenſe too is amplified but not 

altered, as Waller's tranſlation of Virgil. Dryd. 

| feel age advancing, and my health is inſuf- 

ficient to increaſe and amplify theſe remarks, to 

conlirm and improve theſe rules, and to illumi- 

na:e the ſeveral pages. Watts. 


To A'vuePLity, v. n. Frequently with the 
particle on. 
t. To ſpeak largely in many words; to 


lay one's ſelf out in diffuſion, 

When you affect to amplify on the former 
branches of a diſcourſe, you will often lay a ne- 
ceſſity upon yourſelf of contracting the latter, 
and prevent yourſelf in the moſt important part 
of your deſign. att: Logick. 


2. To form large or pompous repreſenta- 


tions. 

An excellent medicine for the ſtone might be 
conceived, by amplifying apprehenfions able to 
break a diamond. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I have ſometimes been forced to amplify on 
others ; but here, where the ſubje is ſo fruitful, 
that. the harveſt overcomes the reaper, I am 
ſhortened by my chain. Dryden. 

Homer amplifies, not invents; and as there was 
really a people called Cyclopeans, ſo they might 
be men of great ſtature, or giants. Pope's Ody/. 


A'MPLITUDE. 2. / [ amplitude, Fr. am- 

Plitude, Lat.] * 
1. Extent. 

Whatever I look upon, within the amplitude of 


heaven and earth, is evidenee of human ignorance. 
Glanville. 


2. Largeneſs; greatneſs. 

Men ſhould learn how ſevere a thing, the true 
inquiſition of nature is, and accuſtom themſelves, 
by the light of particulars, to enlarge their minds 
to the amplitude of the world, and not reduce 
The world to the narrowneſs of their e 

acon. 


3. Capacity; extent of intellectual facul - 


ties. 
With more than human gifts from heav'n 
adorn'd, 
Perfe&ions abſolute, graces divine, 
And amplitude of mind to greateſt deeds. Milton. 


4. Splendour; grandeur ; dignity. 


In the great frame of kingdoms and common- 
wealths, it is in the power of princes, or eſtates, 
to add amplitude and greatneſs to their kingdoms, 
Bacon's Eſſays, 
5. Copiouſneſs ; abundance. | 

You ſhould ſay every thing which has a proper 
and direct rendency to this end; always propor- 
tioning the amplitude ot your matter, and the 
fulneſs of your diſcourſe, to your great deſign; 
the length of your time, to the convenience of 
your hearers. Watts? Lyugick, 

6. Amplitude of the range of a projectile, 
denotes the horizontal. line ſubtending 
the path in which it moved. 

7. Amplitude, in aſtronomy, an arch of the 
horizon, intercypted between the true 
eaſt and welt point thereof, and the 
centre of the ſun or ſtar at its riſing or 
ſettiug. It is eaſtern or ortive, when 
the ſtar riſes ; and weſtern or occiduous, 
when the ftar ſets. The eaſtern or 
weltern amplitude are alſo called northern 
or ſouthern, as they fall in the northern 


or ſouthern quarters of the horizon, 


AMU 
8. Magzetical amplitude is an arch of the 


horizon contained between the ſun at 
his riſing, and the eaſt or weſt points 
of the compaſs ; or, it is the difference 
of the riling or ſetting of the ſun, from 


the eaſt or weſt parts of the compals. 
Chambers. 


1. Largely ; liberally. 
For waoſe well-being, 
So amply, and with hands ſo liberal, 
Thou haſt provided all things. Milton. 
The evidence they had before was enough 
amply enough, to convince them ; but they were 
reſolved not to be convinced; and to thoſe who 
are reſolved not to be convinced, all motives, all 
arguments, are equal, Altterbury, 
2. At large; without reſerve, 
At return 

Of him ſo lately promis'd to thy aid, 

The woman's ſeed, obſcurely then foretold, 
Now amplier known, thy Saviour, and thy Lord. 

Milton. 

3- At large ; copiouſly ; with a diffuſive 

detail. 

Some parts of a poem require to be amply 
written, and with all the force and elegance of 
words; others mutt be caft into ſhadows ; that is, 
paſſed over in filence, or but faintly tuuched. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


To A'MPUTATE. v. a. { amputo, Lat.] 
To cut off a limb: a word uſed only in 
chirurgery, 

Amongſt the cruizers, it was complained, that 
their ſurgeons were too active in amputating frac- 
tured members, Iiſeman's Surgery 

AmPUTA'TION. n. / [amputatio, Lat.] 
The operation of cutting off a limb, or 
other part of the body. 


A' uv. 5 erke Lat.] 
I 


The uſual! method of performing amputation in | 


the inſtance of a leg, is as follows. The proper 
part for the operation being four or five inches 
below the knee. the ſkin and fleth are firſt to he 
drawn very tight upwards, and ſecured from re- 
turning by a ligature two or three fingers broad : 
above this ligature ancther loote ane i paſſed, fo 
the gripe ; which being twiſted by weaus of; 
ſtick, may be ſtraitened to any degree at ple ſure 
Then the patient being conveniently ſituated, au- 
the operator placed to the infide of the umb, 
which is to be held hy one aſſiſtant above, ai 
another below the part deſigned for the operation 
and the gripe ſufficiently twiſted to prevent tos 
large an hemorrhage, the fleſh is, with a ſtroke 
or two, to be ſeparated from the bone with the 
diſmembering knife. Then the perioſteum being 
alſo divided from the hone with the back of the 
knife, ſaw the bone aſunder with as few ſtrokes 
as poſſible. When two partallel bones are con- 
cerned, the fleſh that grows between them muſt 
likewiſe be ſeparated before the uſe of the ſaw 
This being done, the gripe may be flackened, to 
give an opportunity of ſearching for the large 
blood veſſels,and ſecuring the hæmorrhage at their 
mouths. After making proper applications to 
the ſtump, looſen the firſt ligature, and pull both 
the ſkin and the fleſh, as far as conveniently 
may he, over the ſtump, to cover it; and ſecure 
them with the croſs ſtitch made at the depth of 
half or three quarters of an inch in the ſkin. 
Then apply pledgets, aſtringents, plaiſters, and 
other neceſſaries. Chambers, 
The amazons, by the amputation of their right 
breaſt, had the freer uſe of their bow. Brown, 


A'MULET. n. /. [ amulette, Fr. amuletum, 
or amoletum; quoa malum amolitur, Lat.] 
An appended remedy, or preſervative ; 
a thing hung about the neck, or any 
other part of the body, for preventing 


or curing of ſome particular diſeaſes. 
That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems at firſt view a 
conceit derogative unto himſelf; yet herein he 


'AN 


eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luſtrations, amuleti, 


and charms. Brown's Vulgar Errour;, 

They do not certainly know the falſity of 
what they report ; and their ignorance muſt ſerve 
you as an alert againſt the guilt both of deceit 

and malice. Government of the Tongue, 

Amvrco'siTyY. n. /. [amurca, Lat.] The 
quality of lees or mother of any thing. 

To AMU'SE. v. a. [amuſer, Fr.] 

1. To entertain with tranquillity ; to fill 
with thoughts that engage the mind, 
without diſtracting it. To divert im- 
plies ſomething more lively, and to 
pleaſe, ſomething more important. It 
is therefore frequently taken in a ſenſe 
bordering on contempt. 

They think they ſce viſions, and are arrived to 
ſome extraordinary revelations ; when, indeed, 
they do but dream dreams; and amuſe themſelves 
with the fantaſtick ideas of a buſy imagination, 

| Decay of Piety, 

I cannot think it natural for a man, who is 
much in love, to amuſe himſelf with trifles, 

Walls. 

2. To draw on from time to time; to 
keep in expectation; as, he amuſed his 
followers with idle promiſes, 


AmMvu'SEMENT. 3. . [amuſement, Fr.] 
That which amuſes; entertainment. 
Every intereſt or pleaſure of life, even the moſt 
trifling amuſement, 1s ſuffered to poſtpone the one 
thing neceſſary. Roger:, 
During his confinement, his amuſement was to 
give poilon to dogs and cats, and ſee them ex- 
pire by flower or quicker torments. Pope. 
I was left to ſtand the battle, while others, who 
had better talents than a draper, thought it uo 
unpleaſant amuſement to look on with ſafety, 
whilſt another was giving them diverſion at the 
hazard of his liberty. — - "Swift, 
Amvu'SER. n. ,. [amuſeur, Fr.) He that 
amuſes, as with falſe promiſes. Te 
French word is always taken in anil | 
ſenſe. Be” FT 
Amv's1vE. at. [from amuſe.) That has 
the power of amuſing. 1 know not 


that this is a current word. 
But amaz'd, 

Rehold thi amuſtve ach before him fly, 

Ten vaniſh quite away. Thomſon, 
AMY'GDALATE. adj. [amygdala, Lat.] 
Made of almonds. 

Amvy'GDALINE. adj, [amygdala, Lat.] 
Relating to almonds ; reſembling al- 
monds. 

An. article. ane, Saxon; een, Dutch; 
eine, German.] The article indefinite, 
uſed before a vowel, or þ mute, See A. 

1. One, but with leſs emphaſis ; as, there 
ſtands an ox. ; 

Since he cannot be always employed in fludy, 


reading, and converſation, there will be many an 
hour, beſides what his exerciſes will take up. 
Lecke. 

2. Any, or ſome: as, an elephant might 
ſwim in this water. GE 
He was no way at an uncertainty, nor ever in 

the leaſt at a loſs concerning any branch = S 
t. 


A wit 's a feather, and a chief a rod, 
An honeſt man 's the nobleſt work of God. Pope, 
3. Sometimes it ſignifies, like a, ſome 
particular tate ; but this is now diſuſed. 
It is certain that odours do, in a ſmall degree: 
nouriſh ; eſpecially the odour of wine : 2 
ſee men an — do love to ſmell hot 2 


AN A 


4. An is ſome times. in old authors, a con - 
tract ion of and . 
| He can't flatter, he! 1871 
An honeſt mind and plain; he muſt ſpeak truth, 
An they will take it 6: if not, he's plain. Shak, 
'5. Sometimes a. contraction of and before 
wh; Well I know 
The _— will ne'er wear hair on 's face that 
had it, 
— He will a if he live to be a man. Shakſp. 
6. Sometimes it is a contraction of as if 
My next pretty correſpondent, like Shakeſ- 
;peare's lion in Pyramus and Thilbe, roars an' it. 
were any nightingale. Addiſon. 
AMA. adv. [dia-] A word uſed in the 
reſcriptions of phyſick, importing the 
like quantity; as wine and honey, a 
or ana 7 ii; that is, of wine and honey 
each two ounces. 
In the ſame weight innocenee and prudence 
take 


Ana of each does the juſt mixture make. Cowley, | 


He'll bring an apothecary with a chargeable 
long bill of anas. Dryden, 


ANA. n. /. Books ſo called from the laſt 
ſyllables of their titles ; as, Scaligerana, 
Thuaniana ; they are looſe thoughts, or 
caſual hints, dropped by eminent men, 
and collected by their friends. 

AXAaCa'MPTICK. adj. 1 Re. 
flecting, or reflected: an anacampticl 
ſound, an echo; an anacamptick hill, a 
hill that produces an echo, i 

Ax Ac uMrTicks. 1. /. The dotrine of 
reflected light, or catoptricks. It has 
no ſingular. | | 

ANACATHA'RTICK. n. /. [See CATHAR- 
Ticx.] Any medicine that works up- 
ward. Quincy. 

ANACEPHALAO'SIS. n. /. 3 
wo] Recapitulation, or ſummary of 
the principal heads of a diſcourſe. Did. 

Axa choRETE. 72. , [ſometimes viti- 

Ax A CHORITE. ; oully written ancho- 
rite; dvaxvenr1'.] A monk who, with 
the leave of his ſuperiour, leaves the con- 


vent for a more auſtere and ſolitary life. 
Yet lies not love dead here, but here doth fit, 
Vow'd to this trench, like an anackorite, Donne. 
Axa'cuRoNisM. n. /. [from %% and 
6. ] An errour in computing time, by 
which events are miſplaced witk regard 
to each other. It ſeems properly to 
Ggmify an errour by which an event is 
Rune too early; but is generally uſed 


or any errour in chronology. 

This leads me to the defence of the famous 
anachroniſm, in making Æneas and Dido cotem- 
poraries: for it is certain, that the hero lived 
almoſt two hundred years before the building of 
Carthage. Dryden. 

Awacua'ticxs. n. / [ad and .] The 
doctrine of refracted light; dioptricks. 
It has no ſingular. 

ANADIPLO'SIS. n. /. LA.! Re- 
duplication; a figure in rhetorick, in 
which the laſt word of a foregoing mem- 
ber of a period becomes the firſt of the 
following ; as, he retained his wirtues 
amid all his misfortunes, misfortunes 
which only his virtues brought upon him. 

Anacoce'rical. adj. [araysyr.] That 
contributes or relates to ſpiritual eleya- 
tion, or religious raptures; myſterious; 
elevated above humanity. Dia. 

Vo. I. | 


* 
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ANA 


Ax aG0o'cical.at.{anagogigue, Fr.] My. |, 


terious ; elevated ; religiouſly exalted. 
F 


ical. 


ANAGO'GICALLY. adv. (uy 
religious elevation. 


MyReriouſly ; with 
A'NAGR AM. 4 C and yedupan.] A 
conceit ariſing from the letters of a name 
tranſpoſed; as this, of Mi, I, li, a, m N,o,y, 


attorney- general to Charles 1, a very 


laborious man, I moyl in law. 

Though all her parts be not in th' uſual place, 

She hath yet the anagram of a good face: 

If we might put the letters but one way, 

In that lean dearth of words what could os, fay ? 
onne. 

Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen iambicks, but mild a#agram. Dryden, 

ANAGRA'MMATISM. 7 [ from anagram. ] 
The act or practice of making anagrams. 

The only quinteſſence that hitherto the alchy- 
my of wit could draw out of names, is anagramma- 
tiſm, or metagrammatiſm, which is a diſſolution 
of a name truly written into its letters, as its 
elements, and a new connexion of it by artifi- 
cial tranſpoſition, without addition, ſubſtraction, 
or change of any letter, into different words, 
making ſome perfect ſenſe applicable to the per- 
ſon named. Camden. 

ANAGRA'MMATIST. . /. ¶ from anagram.] 
A maker of anagrams. 

To ANAGRA'MMATIZE. v. n. [ anagram- 
matiſer, Fr.] To make anagrams. 

ANALE'PTICK. adj. [a, me.] Com- 
forting ; corroborating : a term of phy- 
ſick. 

Analeptick medicines cheriſh the nerves, and 
renew the ſpirits and ſtrength, - Quincy. 

ANA'LOGAL. adj, ¶ from analogous.) Ana- 
logous ; having relation. 

When I ſee many analogal motions in animals, 
though I cannot call them voluntary, yet I ſee 
them ſpontaneous, I have reaſon to conclude that 
theſe in their principle are not ſimply mechanical. 


Hale. | 


ANaro'Gical. adj. [from analogy.} 

1. Uled by way of analogy. 
properly diſtinguiſhed from — 
as words from things; analogous ſigni- 
fies having relation, and analogical 
having the quality of repreſenting rela- 
tion. 

It is looked on only as the image of the true 
God, and that not as a proper likeneſs, but by 
analogical re preſentation. Stillingfleet. 

When a word, which originally fignifies any 
particular idea or object, is attributed to ſeveral 
other objects, not by way of reſemblance, but 
on the account of ſome evident reference to the 
original idea, this is peculiarly called an analegi- 


cal word; ſo a ſound or healthy pulſe, a ſound - 


digefiion, ſound fleep, are ſo called, with re- 
ference to a ſound and healthy conſtitution; but 
if you ſpeak of ſound doctrine, or ſound ſpeech, 
this is by way of reſemblance to health, and the 
words are metaphorical. Watts Logick. 
2. Analogous; having reſemblance or 
relation. 
There is placed the minerals between the ina- 
nimate and vegetable province, participating 
ſomething anal/-gical to either. Hale. 


ANALO'61CALLY, adv. | from analogical.] | 


In an analogical manner ; in an analo- 
gous manner, 

I am convinced, from the ſimplicity and uni- 
formity of the Divine Nature, aud of all his 
u orks, that there is ſome one univerſal principle, 
running through the whole ſyſtem of creatures 
analegically, and congruous to their relative na- 
tures, 

ANnaro'G1CALNESS. n. /. {from analogi- 


cal.) The quality of being analogical; 


Dia. | 


t ſeems } 


Cheyne, I 
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ANA 
ſitneſs to be applied for the illuſtration 
of ſome analogy. 


| AN-1 LOGISM. n. / [G eοανt. An 
argument from the cauſe to the effect. 

To ANA LOoOIZ E. v. a. [from.analogy.] Ts 
explain by way of analogy; to form 
ſome reſemblance between different 
things ; to conſider ſomething with re- 
gard to its an with ſome what elfe. 

We have ſyſtems of material bodies, divcrſly 
figured and htuated, if ſeparately confidered x 
they repreſent the object of the deſire, which is 
analogized by attraction or gravitation, 

AxALocous. adj. A. and 570. 

1. Having analogy ; bearing ſome reſem- 
blance or proportion; having ſome- 
thing parallel, 

Exerciſe makes things eaſy, that would be 
otherwiſe very hard; as, in labour, watchings, 
heats, and colds; and then there is ſomething 
analogous in the exerciſe of the mind to that of 


the body. It is folly and infirmity that makes 
us delicate and froward. L' Eftrange. 


Many important conſequences may be drawn 
from the obſervation o the moſt common things, 
and analogous reaſonings from the cauſes of them. 

Arbuthnot, 
2. It has the word fo before the thing to 
which the reſemblance is noted. 

This incorporeal ſubſtance may have ſome ſort 
of exiſtence, analogous te corporeal extenſion ; 
though we have no adequate conception hereof, 


ANA'LOGY. n. J Canon.] 

1. Reſemblance between things with re- 
gard to ſome circumſtances or effects; 
as learning is ſaid to enlighten the mind ; 

That is, it is to the mind what light is 

| to the eye, by enabling it to — 
that which was hidden before. | 

From God it hath procecded, that the church 
hath evermore held a preſcript form of common 
prayer, although not in all things every where 
the ſame, yet, for the moſt part, retaining the 
lame analsgy. Hooker. 
What I here obſerve of extraordinary revela- 
tion and prophecy, will, by analogy and due 
proportion, extend en to thoſe communications 

of God's will, that are requiſite to ſalvation, 
Seuth, 

2. When the thing, to which the analogy 
1s ſuppoſed, happens to be mentioned, 
analogy has after it the particles 20 or 
with ; when both the things are men- 
tioned after analogy, the particle between 
or letwixt is uſed. 

If the body politick have any analegy to the 


natural, an act of oblivion were neceſſary in 
a hot diſtempered ſtate. Dryden. 


By analogy with all other liquors and concretions, 
the form ot the chaos, whether liquid or concrete, 
could not be the ſame with that of the preſent 
earth, ' Burnet's [aery, 

If we make Juvenal expreſs the cuſtoms of 
our country, rather than ot: Rome, it is when 
there was ſome axe/oey etui the cuſtoms, 


Dryden, 
3. By grammarians, it is uſed to ſignify 
the agreement of ſeveral words in one 
common mode ; as, from love is formed 
loved; from hate, hated; from grieve, 
grieved, 
ANa'tys1s. . /. [nears] | 
1. A ſeparation of a compound body into 
the ſeveral parts of which it conſiſts. 
There is an account of deu ſalling, iu ſome 


places, in the form of butter, or greaſe, which 
grows »xtremely fetid; ſo that tae analyſis of 


the dew of ans 3 perhaps, be the bet 


' 4 


Cheyne. . 
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ANA 


method of ſinding ſuch contents of the ſoil as 
are within the reach of the ſun. Arbuthnot. 


2. A conlideration of any thing in parts, 
ſo as that one particular is firſt conſider- 
ed, then another. 


Aaalyſis conſiſts in making experiments and 
obſervations, and in drawing general concluſions 


from them by induction, and admitting of no 
objections but ſuch as are taken from experiments, 


ur other certain truths. Ne wton's Cptic . 
3. A ſolution of any thing, whether cor- 
poreal or mental, to its firſt elements; 


as, of a ſentence to the wy words; 


of a compound word, to the particles 
and words which form it ; of a tune, 
to ſingle notes; of an argument, to 
ſimple propolitions. 

We cannot know any thing of nature, but by 
an analyſis of its true. initial cauſes ; till we know 
the firſt ſprings of natural motious, we are Rill 
but ignorants. (1 wrville, 


AnNALY'TICAL. adj. [from analyſ#s.] 

1. That reſolves any thing into firit prin- 
ciples ; that ſeparates any compound. 
See ANALYSIS. 

Either may be probably maintained againſt 
the inaccurateneſs of the aralyiica! experiments 

. vulgarly relicd on. Boyle. 

2. That proceeds by analyſis, or by taking 
the parts of a compound into diſtinct 
and particular conſideration. 

Deſcartes hath here infinitely outdone all the 


philoſophers that went before him, in giving a par- 


fabrick : yet he intends his principles but for | ANA'RCHICAL. adj. [from anarchy. ] Con- 


ticular and analytical account of the univerſal 


hypotheſes. Glanville. 
ANaLy'TICALLY. adv. [from analytical.] 

In ſuch a manner as ſeparates com- 

pounds into ſimples. See ANaLys1s. 


Anarty'tTicx. adj. [ e.] The 
manner of reſolving compounds into 
the fimple conſtituent or component 
parts: applied chiefly to mental opera- 
tions, 

He was in logick a great critick, 
Profoundly ſkill'd in analytic, Hudibras, 
Analytic method takes the whole compound 
as it finds it, whether it be a ſpecies or an indivi- 
dual, and leads us into tne knowledge of it, by 
reſolving into its firſt principles, or parts, its ge- 
neriek nature, and its ſpecial properties ; and 
therefore it is called the method of reſolution. 
| Watts Logick. 

To ANALYZE. D. d. CD. To re- 

folve a compound into its firſt principles. 


See AnaLYs1s. 

Chemiftry enabling us to depurate bodies, and 
in ſome meaſure to azalyzz2 them, and take aſun- 
der their heterogeneous parts, in many chymi- 
eal experiments, we may, better than in others, 
know what manner of bodies we employ; art 
having made them more ſimple or uncompound- 
ed, than nature alone is wont to preſent them us. 

Boyle. 

To analyze the immorality of any action into 
its laſt principles; if it be enquired, why fuch 
an action is ꝛ0 be avoided, the immediate anſwer 
is, becauſe it is fin, Norris's Miſcellanies. 

When the ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into ſubject 
and predicate, propoſition, argument, act, object, 
cauſe, effect, adjunct, oppoſite, Sc. then it is 
analyzed analogically and metaphyſically. This 

laſt is what is chiefly meant in the theological 
ſchools, whea they ſpeak of analyzing a text of 
ſcripture, Matis Lagict. 


A'naLvzER. n. f. [from To analyze. 
That which has the power of analyzing. 


Particular reaſons incline me to doubt whether 


the fire be the true and univerſal anaſy cer of mixt 
bodies. Beyle. 


ANA | 
ANAMORPHO'SIS. n. ſ. ¶ aus and 4. 


Deformation; a perſpective projection 


of any thing, ſo that to the eye, at one 
point of view, it ſhall appear deformed, 
in another, an exact and regular repre- 
ſentation. 


pear confuſed to the naked eye, and 


regular, when viewed in a mirror of 


a certain form, 
ANA'NA. n. /. The pineapple. 

Tue ſpecies are, 1. Oval-ſhaped pine-apple, 
with a whitiſh flelh. 2. Pyramidal pine-apple, 
with a yellow fleſh. 3. Pine-apple, with ſmooth 
leaves. 4. Pine-apple, with ſhining green leaves, 
and (caice any ſpines on their edges. 5. The 
olive-culoured pine. Miller. 

Witneſs thou beſt ana, thou the pride 
Of vegetable life, beyond whate'er 
The poets imag'd in the golden age. Thomſon, 

ANA'NA, wild. The ſame with penguin. 
when ſeveral clauſes of a ſentence are 
begun with the fame word, or ſound ; 


as, I bere is the wiſe? I here is the 


ſerie? Where is the diſputer of this world? | 


ANAPLERO'TICK. adi. [ arzmrgoc.} That 
fills up any vacuity : uſed of applica- 
tions which promote fleſh. a 

A'NARCH. . /. [See Ax ARCHV.] An 
author of confuſion. 

Him thus the anarch old, 
With fault ring ſpecch, and viſage incompos'd, 
Anſwer'd. Milton, 


fuſed ; without rule or government. 

In this anarchical and rebellious ſtate of human 
nature, the faculties belonging to the material 
world preſume to determine the nature of ſub- 
jects belonging to the ſupreme Spirit. Cheyne, 

A'NARCHY. 3. f. [avagyia,] Want of 
government; a ſtate in which every 
man is unaccountable; a ſtate without 
magiſtracy. 

i "Where eldeſt Night 
And, Chaos, anceſtors of Nature hold 
Eternal anarchy amidſt the noiſe 
Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand. Milt. 

Arbitrary power is, but the firſt natural ſtep 
from anarchy, or the ſavage life; the adjuſting 
power and freedom being an effect and conſe- 
quence of maturer thinking. Swife, 

ANASARCA. n. /. | from a and cage. ] 
A ſort of dropſy, where the whole ſub- 


ſtance is ſtuffed with pituitous humours, 
Quincy. 

When the lympha ſtagnates, or is-extravaſated 
under the ſkin, it is called an anaſarca. Arbith, 


AxAsARcOUs. adj. | from anaſarca. ] Re- 
lating to an anaſarca; partaking of the 


nature of an anaſarca. 

A gentlewoman laboured of an aſcites, with 
an anaſarcous ſwelling of her belly, thighs, and 
legs. Wiſeman. 


AnAaSTOMA'TICK. adj. [from avs and 
Si. ] That has the quality of opening 
the veſſels, or of removing obſtructions. 

AN ASTOMO'SIS. u. . [from à 4 and 
gohæ ·] The inoculation of veſſels, or 
the openirg of one veſſel into another; 
as, of the arteries into the veins. 


ASTRO PI E. a. |. [trasgoti, a pre- 
A 


polterous placing, from zrereipw. ] 
figure whereby words which < 
been precedent, are poſtponed. 


ANATHEMA. n. f. asa d. a.] 
1. A curſe pronounced by eccleſiaſtical 


authority; excommunication. 


Sometimes it is made to ap- 


ould have 


ANA 


Her bare anatiemas fall but like ſo many brute 
fulnina upon the ſchiſmatical 3 who think them» 
ſelves ſhrewdly hurt, forſooth, by being cut off 


from the body, which they chooſe not to be of. 
South's Sermong, 


2. The object of the curſe, or perſon 


curſed. This ſeems the original mean- 
ing, though now little uſed. 


ANATHEMA'TICAL. adj. [ from anathen:a.} 


That has the properties of an anathema ; 

that relates to an anathema. 
ANATHEMA'TICALLY. adv. [from ana- 

thematical.) In an anathematical man- 


ner. 5 
To ANATHE'MATIZE., v. a; [from ana- 
thema.] Topronounce accurſed by ecele- 
ſiaſtical authority ; to excommunicate. 
They were therefore to be anathematized, and, 
with dete ſtation, branded and baniſhed out of the 
church. Hammond, 
AnaTiFEROUS. adj, [from anas and 


fero, Lat.] Producing ducks. Not in 
uſe, 

If there be anatiſercut trees, whoſe corruption 
breaks forth into barnacles ; yet, if they corrupt, 
they degenerate into maggots, which produce 
not them Again. Brown's Pulgdr Errours, 

Ana'TocisM. n. . [ anatociſmus, Lat. 
ag -] The accumulution of in- 
tereſt upon intereſt; the addition of 
the intereſt due for money lent, to the 
original ſum. A ſpecies of uſury gene- 

y forbidden. 

ANATo'MICAL. adj. [ from anatomy.] 

1. Relating or belonging to anatomy. 

When we are taught 57 logick to view a thing 
completely in all its parts, by the help of divi- 
ſion, it has the uſe of an'anatomical knife, which 
diſſects an animal body, and ſeparates the veins, 
arteries, nerves, muſcles, membranes, Sc. and 
ſhews us the ſeveral parts which go to the com- 
poſition of a complete animal. Matis Logich, 

2. Proceeding upon principles taught i 
anatomy; conſidered as the object d 
anatomy. 

There is a natural, involuntary diftortion of the 
muſcles, which is the anatomical cauſe of laugh» 
ter; but there is another cauſe of laughter, which 
decency requires. Swift, 

3. Anatomized ; diſſected; ſeparated. 

+ The continuation of ſolidity is apt to be con- 
fined with, and, if we will look into the minute 
anatemical parts of matter, is little different 
from, hardneſs. | Locke. 

ANaToO'MICALLY. adv. [from anatomt- 
cal.] In an anatomical manner; in the 
ſenſe of an anatomiſt; according to the 
doctrine of anatomy. 

While ſome affirmed it had no gal}, intending 
only thereby no evidence of anger vr fury, others 


have conſtrued anatamically, and denied that part 
at all, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Ana'TomisT. n. / [avl-pd;.] He that 
ſtudies the ſtructure of animal bodies, 
by means of diſſection; he that divides 
the bodies of animals, to diſcover the 


various parts. 

Anatemijis adjudged, that if nature had been 
ſuffered to run her own courſe, without this ta- 
tal interruption, he might have doubled his age 

Hove. 

Hence when anatomiſts diſcourſe, 

How like brutes organs are to ours ; 
They grant, if higher powers think fit, 
A bear might ſocn be made a wit ; 
And that, for any thing in nature, 


Pigs might ſqueak love odes, dogs bark _ 


To AnAa'TOMIZE. v. 4. [G dliguu . 


ANC 


1, To diſſect an animal; to divide- the 
body into its component or conſtituent 
arts. 
Our induſtry muſt even anatomie every par - 
ticle of that body, which we are to uphold. 
2 1 +4 ; Hooker. 
2. To lay any thing open diſtinctly, and 
by minute parts. | 
I ſpeak but brotherly of him, but ſhould I 
anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluſh and 
weep, and then muſt look pale and wonder Shak, 
Then dark diſtinctions reaſon's light diſguis'd, 
And into atoms truth anatomiz*'d. Denham. 


ANA'TOMY. n. /. Lell. ] 

1. The art of diſſecting the body. 
It js proverbially ſaid, Formice ſua bilis ing, 
habet et muſca' ſplenem ; whereas theſe parts an- 
tomy hath not diſcovered in inſects. Brown. 

It is therefore in the anatomy of the mind, as. 
in that of the body; more good will accrue to 
mankind, by attending to the large, open, and 
perceptible parts, than by ſtudying too much 
ſuch finer nerves and veſſels, as will for ever ei- 
cape our obſervatian,, Pope. 

2. The doctrine of the ſtructure of the 
body, learned by diſſection. 

Let the muſcles be well inſerted and bound 
together, according to the knowledge of them 
which is given us by anatomy. Dryden. 

3. The act of * thing, whether 
corporeal or intellectual. | 
hen a moneyed man bath divided his cheſts, 
he ſeemeth to himſelf richer than he was; 
therefore, a way to ampfify any* thing, is to 
break it, and to make anatomy of it in ſeveral 
parts, 83 N Bacon. 
3. The body ſtripped of its integuments; 
a ſkeleton, | 

O that my tongue were in the thunder's mouth, 
Then with a paſſion I would ſhake the world, . 
And rouſe from fleep that fell anatomy, 

Which cannot hear a feeble lady's voice. Shat. 
5. By way of irony or ridicule, a thin 
meagre perſon. 

They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd 

Vvillain, 

A mere anatomy, a mountebank, 
A thread-bare juggler, and a fortune- teller, 
A needy, hollow-ey'd, ſharp looking wretch, 
A living dead man, - Shakſpeare. 
A'xNatRON. n. /. The ſcum which ſwims 
upon the molten glaſs in the furnace, 
which, when taken off, melts in the air, 
and then coagulates into common falt. 
It is likewiie that ſak which gathers 
upon the walls of vaults. 
 A'nsury. n./. See AMBURY, 


ANCESTOR. =. / [anceflor, Lat. an- 
ceſtre, Fr.] One from whom a perſon 
deſcends, either by the father or the 
mother, It is diſtinguiſhed from pre- 
decefſor 3; which is not, like anceſtor, a 
natural, but civil denomination. An 
hereditary monarch ſucceeds to his an- 
ceſtors ; an elective to his predeceſſors. 

And ſhe lies buried with her ancefors, 
O, in a tomb where never ſcandal ſlept, 
dave this of her's. Shakſpeare. 
Cham was the paternal anceffor of Ninus, the 
father of Chus, the grandfather of Nimrod ; 
Whoſe ſon was Belus, the father of Ninus. Raleigh. 
Obſcure! why pr'ythee what am 1? I know 
My father, grandfire, and great grandfire too : 
If farther I derive my pedigree, 

I can but gueſs heyond the fourth degree, 

The reſt of my forgotten anceflors 
ere ſons of earth like him, ar ſons of whores. 


| Dryden. 
A'\czsraE., adj. [ from anceſtor.] Claim- 
* 
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ed from anceſtors; relating to anceſ- 
tors: a term of law. 1 
Limitation in actions anceſtrel, was ancient]y 
ſo here in England. : Hale. 
A'NCESTRY. u. 45 [from anzeflor } 
I. Lineage; a ſeries of anceſtors, or pro- 
| 1 the perſons who compoſe the 
Ineage. -| 
Phedon I hight, quoth he; and do advance 
Mine amrceftry from famous Coradin, - 
Who firſt to raiſe our houſe to honour did begin. 
. Spenſer. 
A tenacious adherence to the rights and liber- 
tics tranſmitted from a wiſe and virtuous an- 
ceſtry, publick ſpirit, and a love of one's coun- 
try, are the ſupport and ornaments of govern- 
ie po ge ob Addiſov. 
Say from what ſcepter'd anceſtty ye claim, 
Recorded eminent in deathfeſs fame ? Pope. 
2. The: honour of deſcent ; birth. 
Title and anceſtry render a good man more il- 
luſtrious, but ih one more contemptible. 
| ho ; Addiſon. 
A'/NCHENTRY. n. 2 [from ancient, and 
cientry.] Antiquity of a family; anci- 
ent dignity; appearance or proof of an- 
| tiquity, oY 
Wooing, wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
is hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as 
fantaſtical; the wedding mannerly modeſt, as a 
meaſure full of ſtate and anchentry; and then 
comes repentance, and with his bad legs falls into 
the cinque pace faſter and faſter, till he ſinks 
into his grave. Shakſpeare, 
ANCHOR. a. / [ anchora, Lat.] 
1. A heavy iron, compoſed of a long 
ſnank, having a ring at one end to 
which the cable is faſtened, and at the 
other branching out into two arms or 
flooks, tending upward, with barbs or 
edges on each fide. Its uſe is to hold 
the ſhip, by being fixed to the ground. 
He ſaid, and wept; then ſpread his ſails before 


The winds, and reach'd at length the Cuman 
ſhore : 


Their anchors dropt, his crew the veſſels moor. 
Dryden. 
2. It is uſed, by a metaphor, for any thing 
which confers ſtability or ſecurity. 
Which hope we have as an azchor of the ſoul, 


both ſure and ſtedſaſt, and which entereth into 
that within the veil. Hebrews. 


3- The forms of ſpeech in which it is 
moſt commonly uſed, are, to caft anchor, 
to lie or ride at anchor. 

The Turkiſh general, perceiving that the Rho- 
dians would not be drawn forth to battle at ſea, 
withdrew his fleet, when caſting anchor, and 
landing his men, he burnt the corn. Krolles. 

Ent' ring with the tide, 
He dropp'd his anchor, and his oars he ply'd; 
Furl'd every fail, and drawing down the maſt, 
His veſſel moor'd, and made with haulſers faſt. 
; Dryden. 

Far from your capital my ſhip reſides 
At Reithrus, and ſecure at archer 1ides. 


To A'NCHOR. v. n. [from anchor. ] 


1. Tocaſt anchor; to lie at anchor. 

The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock. Shakſpeere. 

Near Calais the Spaniards anchored, expecting 
their land-forces, which came not. Bacon. 

Or the ſtrait courſe to rocky Chios plow, 
And anchor under Mimos' ſhaggy brow. Pope. 


2. To ſtop at; to reſt on. 
h My intention, hearing not my tongue, 
| Anchors on Iſabel, Shafſpeare. 


Pope. 


to be written n- 


jig, a meaſure, aud a. cinque pace; the firſt ſuit 


ANC 


| To A'ncnor. . @. 
1. To place at anchor; as, he anchored 
his hip. X 
2. To fix on. 
My NN ſhould to my ears not name my 
ys, 
Till that my nails were anchor'd in thine eyes. 
5 5  Shalſpeare. 
A'NcnoR. n. /. Shakſpeare ſeems to have 
uſed this word for anchoret, or an abſte- 
mious recluſe perſon. 
Io deſperation turn my truſt and hope! | 
And anchor's cheer in priſon be ray ſcope! Shak. 
A'NCHOR-HOLD. . /. [from anchor and 
' ' bold. ] The hold or faſtneſs of the 
anchor; and, figuratively, ſecurity. 
; The old Engliſh could expreſs moſt "aptly all 
the conceits of the mind in their own tongue, 
without borrowing from any ; as for example : 
the holy ſervice of God, which the Lins called 
religion, becauſe it knitted the minds of men to- 
gether, and moſt people of Europe mowed 
the fame from them, they called moſt fignifi- 
cantly 3 s, as the one and only aſſurance 
and faſt ac for- ald of our ſoul's health. Camden. 
AlNcnhOR-sMIT U. n. / [from anchor and 
' ſmith. ] The maker or forger of anchors, 
Smithing comprehends all trades which uſe 
either forge or file, from the anchor-ſmith to the 
watch-maker; they all working by the ſame 
rules, though not with equal exactneſs; and all 
uſing the ſame tools, though of ſeveral ſiaes. 


A'XCHORAGE. . . [from anchor.] 
1. The hold of the anchor. 

Let me reſolve whether there be indeed ſuch 
efficacy in nurture and firſt production; for if 
that ſuppoſal ſhould fail us, 2ll our ancherage 

were looſe, and we ſhould but wander in a wild 
ſea, Wotton, 
2. The ſet of anchors belonging to a ſhip. 

The bark that hath diſcharg'd her freight, - 

Returns with precious lading to the bay, 
From whence at firſt ſhe weigh'd her. anchorage. 
Shakſpeare. 
3. The duty paid for the liberty of an- 
choring in a port. 
A'NCHORED. particip. adj. [from To an- 
chor.] Held by the anchor. 

Like a well-twiſted cable, holding faſt 

The anchor'd veſſel in the loudeſt blaſt. Waller, 


A'NCHORET. | n. /. [contraſted from 

A'XCHORITE. c anachoret, araxuentnc ] A 
recluſe; a hermit; one that retires to 
the more ſevere duties of religion. 


His poetry indeed he took along with him; 
but he made that an anchorite as well as himſelf. 


Sprat. 

You deſcribe ſo well your hermitical ſtate of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites could go 
beyond you, for a cave in a rock, with a fine 
ſpring, or any of the accommodations that befit 
a ſolitary life. Pope. 
Axcho'vv. 2. /. [ow anchova, Spin. or 
anchioe, Ital. of the ſame fignification. ] 
A little fea fiſh, much uſed by way of 
ſauce or ſeaſoning. Savary. 
We invent new ſauces and pickles, which re- 
ſemble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, as 
the ſalſo- acid gravies of meat; the ſalt pickles 
of fiſh, anchories, oyſters. Floyer. 


any * adj. ¶ ancien, Fr. antiguut, 

at. 

1. Old; that happened long ſince; of 
old time; not modern. Ancient and 
old are diſtinguiſhed ; ol relates to the 
duration of the thing itſelf, as, an old 
coat, a coat much worn; and ancient, 
to time in general, as, an ancicm drefs, 
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a habit uſed in former times. But this 


is not always obſerved, for we mention 
old cuſtoms ; but though old be ſometimes 
2 to modern, ancient is ſeldom op- 
ed to new, but when new means 
modern. Fr | . 
Ancient tenure is that whereby all the ma- 
nours belonging to the crown, in St. Edward's 
or William the Conquerour's days, did hold. 
The number and names of which manours, as 
all others belonging to common perſons, he 
cauſed to be written in a book, after a ſurvey 
made of them, now remaining in the Exchequer, 
and called Doomſday Book; and ſuch as by that 
book appeared to have belonged to the crown at 
that time, are called ancient demeſnes. Cowell. 
2. Old; that has been of long duration. 

With the ancient is wiſdom, and in length of 
days underſtanding. 6b, 
Thales affirms, that God comprehended all 
things, and that God was of all things the moſt 


ancient, becauſe he never bad any —_—_— N 
eigh, 


Induftry 
Gave the tall ancient foreſt to his axe, Thomſon. 
3. =O ; former. . 
ſee thy fury: if I longer ſt 
We ſhall begin our ancient l 
- A'xctent. n. /. [from ancient, adj.] 
1. Thoſe that lived in old time were 
called ancients, oppoſed to the moderns. 
And though the ancients thus their rules invade, 
As kings diſpenſe with laws themſelves have 
made ; ; 
Moderns, beware! or if you muſt offend 
Againſt the precept, ne'er tranſgreſs its * 
a ope. 


Shalſp. 


2. Senior. Not in uſe, | 
He toucheth it as a ſpecial pre-eminence of 
Junias and Andronicus, that in chriſtianity they 
were his ancients. | Hooker, 
A'xcienr. n. / | 
1. The flag or ſtreamer of a ſhip, and, 
formerly, of a regiment. 


2. The bearer of a flag, as was Ancient 
Fiſtol; whence, in preſent uſe, enſign. 

This is Othello's ancient, as I take it, 

The fame indeed, a very valiant fellow. Sat p. 
A'NcitnTLyY. adv. {from ancient.) In 
old times. 

Trebiſond anciently pertained unto this crown; 
now unjuſtly poſſeſſed, and as unjuſtly abuſed, 
by thofe who have neither title to hold it, nor 
virtue to rule it. Sidney. 

The cole wort is not an enemy, though that 
were ancientiy received, to the vine only, but to 
any other plant, becauſe it draweth ſtrongly the 
fatteſt juice of the earth. 

A'NCIENTNESS. 3. , [from ancient.] An- 
iguity ; exiſtence from old times. 
e Feſcenine and Saturnian were the ſame; 
they were called Saturnian from their ancientneſs, 
When Saturn reigned in Italy. Dryden. 
A'ycrentay. n. /. [from ancient.) The 
honour of ancient lineage ; the dignity 

Of all nations under heaven the Spaniard is 
the moſt mingled and moſt uncertain. Where- 
fore, moſt fooliſhly do the Iriſh think to enno- 
ble themſelves, by wreſtiag their @ncientry from 
the Spaniard, who is unable to derive himſelf 
from any in certain. Spenſer on Ireland. 

There is nothing in the between, but getting 
wenches with child, wronging the ancientry, 
ſtealing, fighting. hakſpeare. 

ANCLg. See ANKLE. 
A'ncony. n. /. [in the iron mills.] A 
bloom wrought into the figure of a flat 
iron bar, about three foot long, with 


two ſquare rough knobs, one at each 


Bacon. | 


Ann. conjunction. T | 
1. The particle by which ſentences or 
terms are joined, which it is not eaſy to 
explain by any ſynonimous word. 
Sure his honeſty 
Got him ſmall gains, but ſhameleſs flattery 
And filthy beverage, and unſeemly thift, 
And borrow baſe, and ſome good lady's gift. 
Spenſer, 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make the age to come my own? Cowley. 
The Danes unconquer'd offspring march be- 


hind ; 
And Morini, the laſt of human kind. Dryden. 


It fall ever be my ſtudy to make diſcoveries | 


of this nature in human life, and to ſettle the pro 

r diſtintions between the virtucs and per- 

ections of mankind, and thoſe falſe colours and 

reſemblances of them that ſhine alike in the eyes 

of the vulgar. Addiſon. 

2. And ſometimes ſignifies though, and 
ſeems a contraction of and if. 

It is the nature of extreme ſelf-lovers, as they 
will ſet an houſe on fire, and it were but to roaſt 
their eggs. Bacon. 

3. In and if, the und is redundant, and is 
omitted by all later writers. 

I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou ſeeſt my boy, 

Bid him make haſte. Shakſpeare. 
A'NDIRON. e- by Skinner to 
be corrupted from hand. iron; an iron 
that may be moved by the hand, or may 
ſupply the place of a hand.] Irons at 
the end of a fire-grate, in which the ſpit 
turns; or irons in which wood 
burn. f 

If you ſtrike an entire body, as an andiron 
of braſs, at the top, it maketh a more treble 
ſound, and at the bottom a baſcr. Bacon. 

AnDRoO'GYNAL. adj. [from de and yur. ] 
Having two ſexes ; hermaphroditical. 
AnDRro'GYNALLY. adv. [from androgy- 

\ nal.) In the form of hermaphrodites 
with two ſexes. 1 

The examples hereof have undergone no real 
or new tranſexion, but were androg ynally born, 
and under ſome kind of hermaphrodites. Brown. 


AnDro'GyYNOUS. adj, The ſame with an- 
drogynal. 

ANDRO'GYNUS. =. /. 
GYNAL.] A hermaphrodite; one that 


is of both ſexes. 


5 


Anpro'Tony. 2. / [from ae and v. 


The practice of cutting human bodies. 
Di8. 


: 


ANECDOTE. n. ,. [Aw ! 
1. Something yet unpubliſhed ; ſecret hiſ- 
tory . 
Some modern anecdotes aver, 
He nodded in his elbow chair. Prior. 


2. It is now uſed, after the French, for a 
biographical incident; a minute paſlage 
of privare life. | 

ANEMO'GRAPHY.n/. Ane. and ye p. 
The deſcription of the winds, 

AxEMO'METER. u. /. [arp and utter. ] 
An inftrument contrived to meaſure the 


ſtrength or velocity of the wind. 
ANE'MONE. n. /. CanH - The wind- 
flower . 
Upon the top of its fingle ſtalk, ſurrounded 
by a leaf, is produced one naked flower, of 
many petals, with many ſtamina in the centre; 
the ſceds are collected into an oblong head, and 
ſurrounded with a copious down. The princi- 
pal colours in anemonies, are white, red, blue, 
and purple, ſometimes curiouſly 9 
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Wind flowers are diſtinguiſhed into thoſe with - 
broad and hard leaves, and thoſe with narrow 
and ſoft ones. The broad-leaved anemony roots 
ſhould be planted about the end of September, 
Theſe with ſmall leaves muſt not be put into the 
ground till the end of October. Mortimer. 

From the ſoft wing of vernal breezes ſhed, 
Anemonies, aurieulas, enricn'd 2 
With ſhining meal o'er all their velvet leaves. 
| » Thomſon, 


A'NEMOSCOPE. n. % Faru@ and oxin®.-.] 


A machine invented to foretel the 
changes of the wind. It has been ob- 
oe þ that hygroſcopes made of cat's. 
ut proved very good crete, ſel- 
m failing, by the turning the index 


about, to foretel the Mie: - of the 
wind | | hambers, 


Ant'xr. prep. A word uſed in the Scotch 


dialect. 
1. Concerning; about; as, he ſaid nothing 
_ this - 7 — 1 
2. Over againſt; o te to; as, | 
anent 2. 2 TI 
Axks. n. ſ. The ſpires or beards of 
corn. Dia. 


A'xzuRISM. n. , Tarver]. A. diſeaſe 
of the arteries, in which, either by a 
preternatural weakneſs of any part of 
them, they become exceſſively dilated; 
or, by a wound through their coats, the 
blood is extravaſated amongſt the adja- 
cent cavities. Sharp. 

In the orifice, there was a throbbing of the 
arterial blood, as in ar aneurifne. Wiſeman, 

AN Ew. adv. [from a and new. ] 

1. Over again; another time; repeatedly, 
This is the moſt common uſe. 

Nor, if at miſchief taken, on the ground. 
Be ſlain, but pris'ners to the pillars bound, 
At either barrier plac*d; nor captives made, 
Be freed, or, arm'd anew, the fight invade. 
That, as in birth, in beauty you excel, 
The muſe might dictate, and the poet tell: 
Your art no other art can ſpeak ; and you, 
To thew how well you play, mult play anerv. 
, Prior. 
The. miſeries of the civil war did, for many 
years, deter the inhabitants of our iſland from 
the thoughts of engaging anew iu ſuch deſperate 
undertakings. * Addiſen, 

2. Newly ; in a new manner. 

He who begins late, is obliged to form are] 
the whole diſpoſition of his ſoul, to acquire new 
habits of life, to practiſe duties to which be is 


utterly a ſtranger. Regers, 
AnrrAa'cTuosE. I adj. [ from anafrafu, 
ANnFRA'cCTUous. J Lat.] Winding ; ma- 


Zy ; full of turnings and winding paſ- 
ſages. 


Behind the drum are ſeveral vaults and an- 
Fractueſe cavities in the ear-bone, ſo to intend 
the leaſt ſound imaginable, that the ſenſe migi.t 
be affected with it; as we ſee in ſubtcrancous 


caves and vaults, how the {ound is 1 
aye 


ANrFRr&a'cTUOUSNESS. 1. /. [from anfrac- 
tuous.] Fulneſs of windings and turu- 
ings. 

AxNFRA'CTURE. 2. /. [from anfradtui, 
Lat.] A turning; a mazy winding 
and turning. Lid. 

ANGEL. n. ſ. LAY in,; angelus, Lat.] 

1. Originally a meſſenger. A ſpirit em. 

loyed by God in the adminiſtration of 
uman affairs. 


ANG 


. Some angel 
Fly to the court of England, and unfold 


His meſſage ere he come. 

Had we ſuch a knowledge of the conſtitution 

of man, as it is poflible angelt have, and it is 

certain his Maker has; we thould have a quite 

other idea of his eſſence. Locke. 

3. Angel is ſometimes uſed in a bad ſenſe ; 
as, angels of darkneſs. 

And they had a king over them, which was 
the angel of the Lottomleſs pit. Revelations. 

3. Angel, in ſeripture, ſometimes means 
man of God, prophet. . 

4. Angel is uſed, 1n the ſtyle of love, for a 
beautiful perſon, 

Thau haſt the ſweeteſt face I ever look'd on. 
Sir, as L have a ſoul, ſhe is an angel. Shakſp. 

5. A piece of money anciently coined and 
" impreſſed with an angel, in memory of 
an obſervation of pope Gregory, that the 
agan Angli, or Engliſh, were fo beauti- 
ful that, if they were chriſtians, they 
would be angeli, or angels. The coin 
was rated at ten ſhillings. 

Take an empty baſon, put an angel of gold, 
or what you will, into it; then go ſo far from 
the baſon, till you cannot ſee the ange/, becauſe 
it is not in a right line; then fill the baſon with 
water, and you will ſee it out of its place, be- 
cauſe of the reflect ion. Bacon. 

0 Shake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots; their impriſon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty, G Shakſpeare. 
A'xcei. adj. Reſembling angels; ange- 


lical, | 
I have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
Start into her face ; a thouſand innocent ſhames 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes, Shak. 
Or virgins viſited by angel powers, 
With golden crowns, and wreathes of heav'nly 
flowers. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
A'\GEL-LIKE. adj. [from angel and like. ] 
Reſembling an angel. 
In heav'n itſelf thou ſure wert dreſt 
With that angel-/ike diſguiſe. Waller. 
A'NGEL-SHOT. n. / [perhaps properly 
angle-ſhot, being folden together with a 
hinge.) Chain- ſhot being a cannon bul- 
let cut in two, and the halves being 
joined together by a chain. Dis. 
ANGE'LICA. n. ſ. ¶ Lat. ab angelica vir- 


tute.) A plant. 

It has winged leaves divided into large ſeg- 
ments; its ſtalks are hollow and jointed; the 
flowers grow in an umbel upon the tops of the 
ſtalks, and conſiſt of five leaves, ſucceeded by 
two large channelled ſeeds. The ſpecies are, 
1. Common or manurcd angelica. 2. Greater 
wild angelica, 3. Shining Canada angelica, 
4. Mountain perennial angelica, with columbine 
leaves, | Miller. 

ANVGETLICA. n. /. (Berry bearing) [ ara- 
lia, Lat.] A plant. 

The flower conſiſts of many leaves, expanding 
in form of a roſe, which are naked, growing on 
the top of the ovary : theſe flowers are ſucceeded 


dy globular fruits, which are ſoft and ſueculent, 
and full of oblong ſeeds. Miller. 


. adj. | angelicus, Lat.] 


AxdE'Lick. 


1. Reſembling angels. 

It diſcovereth unto us the glorious works of 
God, and carrieth up, with an angelical ſwift- 
neſs, our eyes, that our mind, being informed 
of his vible marvels, may continually travel 


2 Raleigh, 
2, Fartaking of the nature of angels; above 
human, 


Others more mild, 


Reueated in a ſilent valley, ſing 
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S hakſpeare. | 


| ANGE'LICALNESS. n./. [from angelical. ] 


ANG 


With notes angelical to many a harp 
| Their own bervick deeds, and hapleſs fall 
By doom of battle. Milton, 


Here happy creature, fair angelick Eve, 
Partake thou alſo, | 

My fancy form'd thee of angelick kind, 

Some emanation of th' all-beauteous mind. Pope. 
3. Belonging to angels; ſuiting the nature 
or dignity of angels. 

It may be encouragement to conſider the plea- 
ſure of ſpeculations, which do raviſh and ſub- 
lime the thoughts with more clear angelical con- 
tentments, Wilkins' Dedahus. 


The quality of being angelical ; reſem- 
blance of angels; excellence more than 
human, 


A'xGeLoT. . / A muſical inſtrument 
ſomewhat reſembling a lute. Dit. 

ANGER. n. /. [A word of no certain 
etymology, but, with moſt probability, 
derived by Skinner from ange, Sax. 
vexed; which, however, ſeems to come 
originally from the Latin ango. ] 

1. Uneaſineſs or diſcompoſure of the mind, 
upon the receipt of any injury, with a 
preſent purpoſe of revenge. Locke. 

Anger is like | 
A full hot horſe, who being allow'd his way, 
Self-mettle tires him. Shakſpeare. | 

Was the Lord diſpleaſed againſt the rivers ? 
was thine anger againſt the rivers, was thy wrath 
againſt the ſea, that thou didſt ride upon thine 
hot ſes and thy chariots of ſalvation ? Habb. 

Anger is, according to ſome, a tranſient 
hatred, or at leaſt very like it. South, 

2. Pain, or ſmart, of a ſore or ſwelling. In 
this ſenſe it ſeems plainly deducible from 
angor. 

I made the experiment, ſetting the moxa 
where the fart violence of my pain began, and 
where the greateſt anger and ſoreneſs ſtill con- 
tinued, notwithſtanding the ſwelling of my foot. 

Femple. 


* 


To A'NGER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make angry; to provoke; to en- 
rage. | | 
ho would anger the meaneſt artiſan, which 
carrieth a good mind ? Hooker. 
Sometimes he angers me, 
With telling me of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Shatjpeare. 
There were ſome late taxes and impoſitions 
introduced, which rather angered than grieved 
the people. Caren don. 
It anger'd Turenne, once upon a day, 
To ſee a footman kick'd that took his pay. Pope, 
2. To make 1 6 
He turneth the humouts back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, and angereth malign 
ulcers and pernicious impoſthumations. Bacon, 
A'XGERLY. adv. from anger.] In an an- 
gry manner, like one offended : it is now 
written angrily, | 
Why, how now, Hecat? you look angerly. 
Shakſp are, 
Such jeſters diſhoneſt indiſcretion, is rather 
charitably to be pitied, than their exception ei- 
ther angerly to be grie ved at, or ſeriouſly to be 
| confuted. Care ro. 
AxcioRATHV. n. /. [from ad, and 
ved. A deſcription of veſſels in the 
human body; nerves, veins, arterics, 
and lymphaticks. 
AnG10'LOGY. u. /. [from ay5io and ves. 
A treatiſe or diſcourſe of the veſlels of 
a human body. 


ANG10MONOSPE'R MOUS, ad. [from 


Milton. | 


1 


| 


ANG 


| as have but one fingle ſeed in the ſeed- 


pod, | | 

AnG1o'Tomy. n. /. [from ayſctn, and 
veſſels, as in the opening of a vein or 
artery. 

A'NGLE. . J. [angle, Fr, angulus, Lat.] 
The ſpace intercepted between two 
lines interſecting or meeting, ſo as, if 
continued, they would interſect each 
other. 1 

Angle of. the centre of a circle, is an angle whoſe 
vertex, or angular point, is at the centre of a 
circle, and whoſe legs are two ſemidiameters of 
that circle, . Stone's Die. 

ANGLE. n. /. [angel, German and 

Dutch.]J An inſtrument. to take fiſh, 

conſiſting of a rod, a line, and a hook. 
She alſo had an angle in her hand; but the 

taker was ſo taken, that ſhe had forgotten taking, 
Sidney. 
Give me thine angle, we'll to the river there, 

My muſick playing far off, I will betray 

Tawny-finn'd fiſh; my bending hook ſhall 

pierce 

Their ſlimy jaws, | Shakſpeare, 
The patient fſher takes his ſilent tand, 

Intent, his angle trembling in his hand; 

With looks ungmov'd, he hopes the ſcaly breed, 

And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 


Pope, 
To A'NGLE. v. n. [from the noyn. ] 


1. To fiſh with a rod and hook.  _ 
The ladies angling in the cryſtal lake, 
Feaſt on the waters with the prey they take. 

i Waller, 

2. To try to gain by ſome inſinuating ar- 
tifices, as fiſhes are caught by a bait. 

It he ſpake courteouſly, be angled the people's 
hearts : if he were filent, he muſed upon ſome 
dangerous plot, 

By this face, 
This ſeeming brow of juftice, did he win 
The hearts of all that he did angle for. Shatſp, 

The pleaſant'ſt angling is to fee the fiſh 

Cut with her golden oars the filver ftream, 

And greedily devour the treacherous bait; 

So ang/e we for Beatrice. Shakſpeare. 
A'NGLE-ROD. . .. [angel roede, Dutch.] 

The tick to which the line and hook 

are hung. 

It differeth much in greatneſs; the ſmalleſt 
being ft ſor thatching of houſes; the ſecond big - 
neſs is uſed for ang/e-rods; and, in China, fur 
beating of offenders upon the thighs, Bacen , 

He makes a May-fly to a miracle, and fur- 
niſhes the whole country with argic-rods, Add. 


fiſhes with an angle. 
He, like a patient angler, ere he ſtrook, 
Would let them play a wt:ile upon the book, 
Dryer. 
Neither de birds alone, but many forts of 
fiſhes, feed upon inſets; as is well known to 
ang/ers, who bait their hooks with them. 
A'\xGLicisM. 3. . [from Angluc, Lat.] 
A form of ſpeech peculiar to the Engliſh 
language; an Engliſh idiom. a 
They corrupt their ſtile with untutored ag. 
ciſms. Mt zx, 
ANGOBER. 2. /. A kind of pear, 
A'NGOUR. . /. [angor, Lat. Pain. 
| If the patient be ſurpriſed with a lipothꝭ mois 
angour, and great opprem̃on about the mgl., 
expect n relief ſrom cordials, 1210p. 
ANGRILY, adv. [from angry.) In aa 


angry manner; furiouſly; pceviſuly, 
I will fit as guict as a lamb; 
I will-not fr, ror wince, oor ſpeak a wore, 


| aylioy {91053 and oTiguas] Such plants | 


Nor look upea the won 472 -＋. 


Sat ere 


A'xGLER. n. J [from angle.] He that 


Rez. 


Sidney, 


F 
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AN 


Nncny, adj. from anger. 
1. Touched with anger; provoked, 


Oh et not the Lord be angry, and I will ſpeak | 


peradventure there ſhall be thirty ſound there. 


Geneſis. 


2. It ſeems properly to require, when the 
7 dN of anger is mentioned, the * 
ticle at before a thing, and with before 
a petſon; but this is not always obſerved. 
Yopur Coriglanus is not much miſſed, but with 
his friends; the-commonwealth doth ſtand, and 
{o would do, were he angey at it. Shatkſp. 
Now therefore be not grieved, nor angry with 
yourſelves, that ye ſold me hither: for God did 
lend me before you to preſerve life. Genefis. 
T think it a vaſt pleaſure, that whenever two 
e of merit regard one another, fo many 
coundrels envy and are angry at them. Suit. 
3. —_— the appearance of anger; 
having the effe& of anger. 


The north wind driveth away rain: ſo doth 
an angry cquntenance a backbiting tongue. Prev, 
4. In chirurgery, painful; inflamed; 
ſmarting. 
This ſerum, being accompanied by the thinner 
parts of the blood, grows red and angry; and, 
wanting its due regreſs into the maſs, firſt ga- 
thers into a hard ſwelling, and, in a few days, 
ripens into matter, and ſo diſchargeth. M iſeman. 


A'ncuisn. u. / [angoifſe, Fr. angor, Lat.] 
Exceſſive pain either of mind or body: 
applied to the mind, it means the pain 
of ſorrow, and is ſeldom uſed to ſignify 


other paſſions. 
Not all ſo cheerful ſeemed the of fight, 
As was her ſiſter ; whether dread did dwell, 
Or anguifh, in her heart, is hard to tell. Fairy Q. 
Virtue's but angzift, when tis ſeveral, 
By occaſion wak'd, and circumſtantial ; 
True virtue's ſout's always in all deeds all. Donne, 
They had perſecutors, whoſe invention was 
as great as their cruelty. Wit and malice con- 
ſpired to find out ſuch deaths, and thoſe of ſuch 
incredible anguiſh, that only the manner of 
dying was the puniſhment, death itſelf the de- 
liverance. South, 
Perpetual ange fills his anxious breaſt, 
Not ſtopt by buſineſs, nor compos d by reſt ; 
No muſick cheers him, nor no feaſt can pleaſe. 
ryden. 
A'ncursnen. adj. ¶ from anguiſh.) Seized 


with anguiſh; tortured ; exceſſively 
pained. Not in uſe. 
Feel no touch 


Of conſcience, but of fame, and be 
Arguift d, not that *twas fin, but that 'twas ſhe. 
Donne. 
A'ncurar. adj. [from angle. 
1. Having angles or corners; cornered, 

As for the figure of cryſtal, it is for the moſt 
part hexagonal, or fix cornered, being built 
upon a confuſed matter, from whence, as it 
were from a roet, angular figures ariſe, even as 
in the amethyſt and baſaltes. Brown. 

2, Conſiſting of an angle. 

The diſtance of the edges of the knives from 
one another, at the diſtance of four inches from 
the ar point, where the edges of the knives 
meet, was the eighth part of an inch. Newton. 


Ax curl ARI. n./. [from angular.) The 
quality of being angular, or having 
corners. 

A'nGULARLY. adv. [ from angular.) With 


angles or corners. 
Another part of the ſame ſolution afforded us 


an ice angu/arly bgured. Boyle, 
A'NGULARNESS. . . [from angular. 
The quality of being angular. 
A'NGULATED. adj. [from angle.] Formed 
with angles or corners. 


ANTI 


Topazes, amethyſts, or emeralds, which grow 

in the , 6ſſures, are ordinarily cryſtallized, or 
ſhot into angulated figures; whereas, in the 
ſtrata, they ave found in rude lumps, like yel- 


low, purple, and green pebbles, MHoodweard. 

' AnGvLo'sITY. d e angulous.] An- 
gularity ; cornered form. Did. 
A'xGuLovs. adj. [from angle.] Hooked ; 


angular. 
or can it he a difference, that the parts of 
ſolid bodies are held together by hooks, and an- 
guleus 'involutions; ſince the coherence of the 


parts of theſe will be of as difficult a conception. 
Glanville. 


* v's r. adj. [anguſtus, Lat.] Narrow; 

rait. 

ANGusTA'TION. n. /. [from anguftus.] 
The act of making narrow; ſtraiten- 
ing ; the ſtate of being narrowed. 

he cauſe may be referred either to the gru- 
mouſneſs of the blood, or to obſtruction of the 
vein ſomewhere in its paſſage, by ſome angufta- 
tion upon it by part of the tumour. Wiſeman. 

ANHELA'TION. n. /. [anhelo, Lat.] The 
act of panting ; the ſtate of being out 
of breath. 

ANHELO'SE. adj. [anhelus, Lat.] Out of 
breath ; panting; labouring of being 
ont of breath. Dis. 

AnTte'NTED. adj, Lancantir, Fr.] Fruſ- 

trated; brought to nothing. 


Ax RHS. adv. {from a for at, and night.] 


In the night time. 
Sir Toby, you muſt come in earlier anights ; 
my lady takes great exceptions at your ill hours, 


Shakſpeare. 

A'Nit. n. /. The ſhrub from whole leaves 
and ſtalks indigo is prepared. 

ANnt1'LENEsSS. } . / [ anilitas, Lat.] The 

An1iiTy. ſtate of being an old wo- 
man ; the old age of women. 

A'NIMABLE. adj. | from animate.] That 

may be put into life, or receive anima- 


tion. Dis. 
ANIMADVE'RSION. n. / [animadverſio, 
Lat.] 


I. Reproof; ſevere cenſure ; blame. 
He diſmiſſed their commiſſioners with ſevere 
and ſharp animadverſions. Clarendon. 
2. Puniſhment. When the object of ani- 
madverfion is mentioned, it has the par- 
ticle an or upon before it. 
When a bill is debating in parliament, it is 
uſual to have the controverſy handled by pam- 
phlets on hoth fades ; without the leaſt animad- 


2 upon the authors, Swife. 
3. In law. 


An ecclefiaſtical cenſure, and an eccleſiaſtical 
animadverſfion, are different things; for a cen- 
ſure has arelation to a ſpiritual puniſhment ; but 
an animadverfion has only a reſpect to a temporal 
one; as, degradation, and the delivering the 
perſon over to the ſecular court. . Aylife. 

4. Perception; power of notice. Not in 
uſe. 
The ſoul is the ſole percipient which hath au- 
madverfion and ſenſe, properly ſo called. 
Glarville. 
AN1MADVE'RSIVE, 44. from animadvert. ] 
That has the power of perceiving ; per- 
cipient. Not in uſe. 


The repreſentation of objects to the ſoul, the 
only animagverfrve principle, is conveyed by 
motions made on the immediate organs of ſenſe. 

| Glanville, 
ANIMADVE'RSIVENESS. . / [from ani- 
madverſive.] The power of animad- 


verting, or making judgment. 


Dis. 


ANI 


D ANIMADVERT. v. 2. [animad- 
verto, Lat.] 
1. To paſs cenſures upon. 

I ſhould not animadvert on him, who was a 

inful obſerver of the decorum of the flage, if 

had not uſcd extreme ſeverity in his judg- 

ment of the incomparable Shakeſpeare. Dryden, 

2. To inflict puniſhments. In both ſenſes 
with the particle upon. 

If the Author of the univerſe animadverts upon 
men here below, how much more will it become 
him to do it upon their entrance into a higher 
ſtate of being ? Grew, 

ANIMADVE'RTER, 11 from animadvert.] 
He that paſſes cenſures, or inflicts pu- 
niſhments. - 

God is a ſtrict obſerver of, and a fevere ant. 
madverter upon, ſuch as preſume to partake of 
thaſe myſteries, without ſucha preparation. Sourk, 


ANIMAL. n./. [ animal, Lat.] | 
1 A living creature corporeal, diſtin, 
on the one fide, from pure ſpirit ; on 
the other, from mere matter. 

Animals are ſuch beings, which, 
beſide the power of growing and pro- 
ducing their like, as plants and vegeta- 
bles have, are endowed alſo with ſenſa- 
tion and ſpontaneous motion. Mr. Ray 
gives two ſchemes of tables of them. 

Animals are either 
[ Sanguineous, that is, ſuch as have blood, which 
breathe either by 
Lungs, having either 
Two ventricles ia their heart, and thoſe 
either 
| Viviparous, 
Aquatick, as the whale kind, 
Terrettrial, as quadrupeds ; 
Oviparous, as birds. 
But one ventricle in the heart, as frogs, 
tortoiſes, and ſerpeuts. 
Gills, as all ſanguineous fiſhes, except tie 
Whale kind. 
Exſanguineous, or without blood, which maj 
be divided into 
Greater, and thoſe either 


Naked, 
Terreſtrial, as naked ſnails. 


A. 


| * 


Aquatick, as the poulp, cuttle-fiſh, &c» 
Covered with a tegument, either 
Cruſtaceous, as lobſters and crab-fiſh. 
Teſtaceous, either 
Univalve, as limpets; 
5 Bivalve, as oyſters, muſeles, cockles; 
Turbinate, as periwinkles, ſnails, &c. 
Leſſer, as inſects of all ſorts. 
Viviparous hairy animals, or quadrupeds, are eithet 
Hoofed, which are either 
Whole · footed or hoofed, as the horſe and aſs; 
| Cloven-footed, having the hoof divided into 
[Two principal parts, called biſulca, either 
Such as chew not the cud, as (winez 
Ruminant, or ſuch as chew the cud; di- 
vided into 
Such as have perpetual and hollow horns, 
| p, | Beef-kind, \ | 


Sheep-kind, 
Goat- kind. 
Such as have ſolid, branched, and dect- 
| duous horns, as the deer-kind,, 

(Four parts, or quadriſulca, as the rhinoceros 
and hippopotamus. 5 
clawed or digitate, having the foot divided into 
Two parts or tocs, having two nails, as the 


camel-kind; 

Many toes or claws; either 
Undivided, ax the elephant; 
Divided, which have either | 
Broad nails, and an human ſhape, as apes; 
Narrower, and more pointed nails, 

which, in reſpe& of their tecth, arc divided into 
ſuch as have 


ANt 
Many foretecth, or cutters, in each jaw; 


The greater, which have 
* ſhorter ſnout and rounder head, as the 


A. 


cat- kind; 

A longer ſnout and head, as the dog-kind. 
The leſſer, the vermin or weazel-kind. 
{Only two large and remarkable forctecth, all 

which are phytivorous, and are called the 
hare-Kind. Ray. 
Vegetables are proper enough to repair animals, 
as being near of the ſame ſpeciſick gravity 
with the animal juices, and as conſiſting of 
the ſame parts with animal ſubſtances, ſpirit, 
water, ſalt, oil, earth; all which are contained in 
the ſap they derive from the earth. Arbuthnor, 

Some of the animated ſubſtances have various 
organical or inſtrumental parts, fitted for a varic- 

of motions from place to place, and a ſpring 
of life within themſelves, as beaſts, birds, fiſhes, 
and inſets; theſe are called animalss Other 
animated ſubſtances are called vegetables, which 
have within themſelves the principles of another 
ſort of life and growth, and * 4 various pro- 
ducions of leaves and fruit, ſuch as we ſee in 
plants, herbs, and trees, Watts Lagict. 
2, By way of contempt, we ſay of a ſtupid 
man, that he is a ſtupid animal. 
AlvitMAL. adj. [ animalis, Lat.] 

1, That belongs or relates to animals. 

There are things in the world of ſpirits, 
wherein our ideas are very dark and confuſed ; 
ſuch as their union with anima nature, the way 
of their ating on material beings, and their 
converſe with each other. Watts Logick. 


2. Animal functions, diſtinguiſhed from 
natural and vital, are the lower powers 
of the mind, as the will, memory, and 
imagination. 

3. Animal life is oppoſed, on one ſide, to 
1— and, on the other, to vege- 
table. | 


. Animal is uſed in oppoſition to ſpiritual | 


or rational; as, the animal nature. 
AviMA'LCULE. . [ animalculum, Lat.] 
A ſmall animal ; particularly thoſe which 

are in their firſt and ſmalleſt ſtate. 
We are to know, that they all come of the 
feed of animalcules of their own kind, that were 


before laid there. : Ray. 
AviMa'LiTY. n. /. [from animal.) The 


ſtate of animal exiitence, 

The word animal firſt only ſignifies human 
animality. In the minor propofition, the word 
animal, for the ſame reaſon, f6gnifics the anima- 
ity of a gooſe : thereby it becomes an ambigu- 
ous term, and unfit to build the concluſion upon. 

Watts. 
To ANIMATE. v. a. [animo, Lat.] 


1. To quicken; to make alive; to give 
life to: as, the ſoul animates the body; 


man muſt have been animated by a higher 
wer, 


2. 10 give powers to; to heighten the 
powers or effect of any thing. 
But none, ah! none can animate the lyre, 
And the mute ftrings with vocal ſouls inſpire ; 
Whether the learn'd Minerva be her theme, 
Or chaſte Diana bathing in the ſtream; 
None can record their beav*nly praiſe ſo well 
As Heleng in whoſe cyes ten thouſand Cupids 
dwell. Dryden. 
3. To encourage; to incite. 
. The more to animate the people, he ſtood on 
high, from whence he might be beſt heard, and 
2 — them wp a loud voice, Anolles. 
e was animated to expect the cy, by the 
prediction of a 2 that 12 
cced pope Leo, whoſe name ſhould be Adrian. 
"Re . Bacon, 
wars. adj. [from To animate.] Alive ; 
Pollefſing auimal life, 
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AN I 
All bodies have ſpirits and pneumatical parts 
within them; but the main ditferences between 
ani mate and inanimate, are two: the firſt is, 
that the ſpirits of things animate are all contain- 
ed within themſelves, and are hranched in veins 
and ſecret canals, as blood is; and, in living 
creatures, the ſpirits have not only branches, but 
certain cells or ſeats, where the principal ſpirits 
do refide, and whereunto the reſt do reſort; but 
the ſpirits in things inanimate are ſhut in, and 
cut off by the tangible parts, and are not pervi- 
ous one io another, as air is in ſnow, acon. 
Nobler birth 
Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up in man. 
Milton, 
There are ſeveral topicks uſed againſt atheiſm 
and idolatry; ſuch as the viſible marks of di- 
vine wiſdom and goodneſs in the works of the 
creation, the vital union of ſouls with matter, 
and the admirable ſtructure of animate bodies. 
Bentley. 
A'NtMATED. participial adj. from animate.] 
Lively ; vigorous. 
Warriours ſhe fires with animated ſounds z 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's wounds. 
Pope. 


A'\NiMATENESS. n.f. [from animate.) | 


Dia. | 


The ſtate of being animated. 
AN1Ma'TION. n. fa [from animate. ] 
1. The act of animating or enlivening. 

Plants or vegetables are the principal part of 
the third day's work. They are the farſt producat, 
which is the word of animation, Bacon, 

2. The ſtate of being enlivened. 

Two general motions in all animation are its 
beginning and encreaſe; and two more to run 
through its ſtate and declination. Brown. 

A'NIMATIYE. adj. [from animate.) That 
has the power of giving life, or ani- 
mating. 

AnimMa'TOR. n. /. [from animate.] That 


which gives life ; orany thing analogous | 


to life, as motion. 

Thoſe bodies being of a congenerous nature, 
do readily receive the impreſſions of their motor, 
and, if not fettered by their gravity, conform 
themſelves to fituations, wherein they beſt unite 
to their animator, Brown. 


AnImo'sE. adj. [animoſus, Lat.] Full of | 


ſpirit ; hot; vehement. Dif. 
An1mo'SENESS. 1. / [from animoſe.] Spi- 
rit ; heat; vehemence of temper. Hid. 
AN1Mo'sITY. n./. [ animoſitas, Lat.) Ve- 
hemence of hatred ; paſſionate malig- 
nity. It implies rather a diſpoſition to 
break out into outrages, than the out- 
rage itſelf, 
They were ſure to bring paſſion, animeftty, and 


malice enough of their own, what evidence ſo- 


ever they had from others. Clarendon. 
If there is not fome method found out for al- 
laying theſe heats and anime//ties among the fair 
ſex, one does not know to what outrages they 
may proceed, Acddifon. 
No ieligious ſect-evet carticd their averſions foi 
each other to greater heights than our ſtate par- 
ties bave done; who, the more to inflame their 
paſſions, have mixed religious and civil animoſi- 
ties together ; borrowing one of their appella- 
tions from the church. Swift. 
Avis E. n. /. [aniſum, Lat.] A ſpecies 
of apium or parſley, with large ſweet- 
ſcented feeds. This plant is not worth 
propagating in England for ule, becauie 
the ſeeds can be had much better and 
cheaper from Italy. Miller. 


Ye pay the tithe of mint, and ariſe, and 


cummin, and have omitted the weightier mat- 


ters of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith ; 
theſe ought ye to haye done, and not to Ic av. 
the other undoue, Matthew, 
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| A'xxer. . ſ. [ancler, Dutch.) A li- 
quid meaſure chiefly uſed at Am . 
11 is the fourth part of the awm, and 
contains two ſtekans; each ſtekan con- 
ſiſts of ſixteen mengles; the mengle be- 
ing equal to two of our wine quarts. 
Chamb ers, 
| A'nxiE. n. f. [ancleoþ, Saxon; anckel, 
Dutch.] The joint which joins the 
| foot to the leg. 
One of his antles was much ſwelled and ul- 
cerated on the inſide, in ſeveral places. Wiſeman. 
My fimple ſyſtem ſhall ſuppoſe, 
That Alma enters at the toes; 


That then ſhe mounts by juſt degrees 
Up to the ankles, legs, and knees, Prior. 


A'NXLE-BONE. n. /. [from ankle and bone. ] 


The bone of the ankle. ; 
The-thin-bone, from the knee to the inſtep, 
is made by ſhadowing one half of the leg with 
a fingle thadow; the ankle-bone will ſhew itſelf 
by a ſhadbw given underneath, as the knee. * 
| Peatham, 
 A'nnaLisT. n. /. [from annals.] A wri» 
ter of annals, | 
Their own annalift has given the ſame title to 
that of Syrmium. Atterbury, 
| ANNALS. =. /. wirbont fingular number. 
annales, Lat.) Hiſtories digeſted in 
the exact order of time; narratives in 
which every event is recorded under its 
proper year. 
Could you with patience hear, or I relate, 
O nymph ! the tedious annals of out fate; 
Through ſuch a train of woes if I ſhould run, 
The day would ſooner than the tale be done 
Dryden. 
We are aſſured, by many glorious examples in 
the annals of our religion, that every one, in 
the like circumſtances of diftreſs, will not act 
and argue thus; but thus will every one be 
tempted to act. 
NN ATS. n. /. without ſingular. ¶annates, 
Lat.] | 
1. Firſt fruits; becauſe the rate of firſt 
fruits paid of ſpiritual livings, is after 
one year's profit. f Covell. 
2. Maſſes ſaid in the Romiſh church for 
the ſpace of a year, or for any other 
time, either for the ſoul of a perſon de- 
ceaſed, or for the benefit of a perſon. 
living. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
To ANNE'AL. v. @. [ælan, to heat, Saxon. ] 
1. To heat glaſs, that the colours laid on 
it may be fixed. 
But when thou doſt anneal in glaſs thy Rory, 
then the light and glory 
More rev*rend grows, and more duth win, 
Which elſe ſhews wat'riſh, bleak, and thin. 
| Herbert, 
When you purpoſe to anneal, take a plate of 
iron made fit for the oven; or take a blue ſtone, 
which being made fit for the oven, lay it upon 
the croſs bars of iron. Peackam, 
Which her own inward ſymmetry reveal'd, 
And like a picture ſhone, in glaſs anneaPa. Dryd, 


2. To heat glaſs after it is blown, that it 
may not break. ; | 
3. To heat any thing in ſuck a manner as 
to give it the true temper. 

To ANNE'X. v. a. [aunefo, annexum, 
Lat. annexer, Fr.] 

1. To unite to at the end; as, he annexe 
a codicil to his will. | 

2. To unite, as a ſmaller thing to a greater; 
as, he annexed a province to his King- 


dom. 


/ 


, 
4 


b 


3. To unte 8 poſteriori; annexion always 
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ANN 
.'' preſuppoſing ſomething : thus we may 


- puniſhment 1s annexed to guilt, but 


not guilt to puniſhment, 

Concerning fate or deſtiny, the opinions of 
thoſe learned men, that have written thereof, 
may be ſafely received, had they not thereunto 
annexed and faſtened an inevitable neceſſity, and 
made it more general and univerſally powerful 
than it is, 

Nations will decline ſo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd, 
- Deprives them of their outward liberty. Milton. 
mean-not the authority, which is annexed to 
your office ; I ſpeak of that only which is inborn 
and inherent to your perſon. Dryden. 

He cannot but love virtue wherever it is, and 
annex happineſs always to the exerciſe of it. 

Atterbury 

The temporal reward is anne ved to the bare 
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perſurmance of the action, but the eternal to the | 


© obedience. Regers. 
Anxnxe's. n. / [from 76 annex.] The thing 
annexed ; additament. 

Failing in his firft attempt to he but like the 

_ higheſt in heaven, he hath obtained of men to 
de the ſame on earth, and hath accordingly afſum- 
ed the annexes of divinity. Brown, 

AxNEXA'TION. n. /. [from annex.] 

1. Conjunction; addition. 

If we can return to that charity and peaceable 
mindedneſs, which Chriſt ſo vehemently recom- 
mends to us, we have his own promiſe, that the 
whole body will be full of light, Marth. vi. that 
all other chriftian virtues will, by way of conco- 
mitaace or annexation, attend them. Hammend. 

2. Union; act or practice of adding or 
uniting. | 

How arnnexations of benefices firſt came into 
the church, whether by the prince's authority, or 
the pope's licence, is a very great diſpute. 

Ayliffe's Parergon 

ANNE'x10N. . /. [from annex.] The act 


of annexing ; addition. 

It is neceſſary to engage the fears of men, by 
the annexior of ſuch penaltics as will overbalance 
temporal pleaſure. Regers. 

ANNE'XMENT. n. /. [from annex. 
1. The act of annexing. 
2. The thing annexed. 
When it falls, 
Each ſmall annexment, petty conſequence, 
Attends the boiſt'rous ruin. Shakſpeere. 
AnnrnitaBie. adj. [from annihilate, ] 
That may be reduced to nothing ; that 
may be put out of exiltence. 


To ANNUHILATE. v. a. [ad and ni- 
hilum, Lat.] 
1. To reduce to nothing; to put out of 


exiſtence. Fa | 
It is impoſſible for any body to he utterly an- 
nikilated; but that, as it was the work of the 
omnipotency of God to make ſomewhat of no- 
thing, ſo it requireth the like omnipotency to 
turn ſymewhat into nothing. Bacen, 
Thou taught'ſt me, by making me 
Love her, who duth neglect both me and thee, 
T' invent and practiſe this one way t' annikilate 
all three. Donne. 


He'deſpaired of God's mercy ; he by a decol- 


lation of all hope, annihilated his mercy. 

92 4 Brown's Vulgar Errours.. 
Whoſe friendſhip can ſtand againſt aſſaults, 
ſtrong enough to ennikilate the friendſhip of puny 
minds; ſuch an one has reached true conſtancy. 
h South, 

Some imagined, water ſufficient to a deluge 
was created, and, when the buſineſs was done, 
diſbanded and annihilated. Woodward. 


2. To deſtroy, ſo as to make the thing 
- otherwiſe than it was. | 
The flood hath altered, deformed, or rather 


Raleigh. 


* 


| 


ANN 


anwhilated, this place, ſo as no man ean find any 
mark or memory thereof. Raleigh. 
3. To annulz to deſtroy the agency of 

any thing. | 

here is no reaſon, that any one common- | 
wealth ſhould annihilate that whereupon the 
whole world has agreed. Hooker, 


AxNIHILA“TIoN. n. /. [from annihilate.] | 
The act of reducing to nothing; the 
| 


ſtate of being reduced to nothing. 

God hath his influence into the very eſſence of 
things, without which their utter annihilation 
could not chooſe but follow. Heoler. 

That knowledge, which as ſpirits we obtain, 
Is to be valued in the midſt of pain : 
Annihilation were to loſe heav'n more : 

We are not quite exil'd, where thouglit can foar. 

Dryden. 

Annive'RSARY. n. / [anni oerſariut, 
Lat.) 


1. A day celebrated as it returns in the 


courſe of the year. | 
For encouragement to follow the example of 
martyrs, the primitive chriſtians met at the places 
of their martyrdom, to praiſe God for them, 
and to obſerve the anziverſary of their ſufferings, | 
Stilling fleet. 

2. The act of celebration, or performance, 


in honour of the anniverſary day. | 

Donne had never ſeen Mrs. Drury, whom he 

has made immortal in his admirable —_— 

Dae. 

3. Anniverſary is an office in the Romith 

church, celebrated now only once a 

year, but which ought to be ſaid daily 
through the year, = the ſoul of the 


- deceaſed. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

ANNxIve'RSARY. ad. [ anniverſarius, Lat.] 
Returning with the revolution of the 
year; annual ; yearly. 

The heaven whirled about with admirable ce- 
lerity, moſt conſtantly finiſhing its — 
viciſſitudes. ay. 

They deny giving any worſhip to a creature, 
as inconſiſtent with chrittianity ; but confeſs the 
honour and eſteem for the martyrs, which they 
expreſſed by keeping their anniverſary days, and 
recommending their example. Stillingfleet. 


ANNO DOMINI. [Lat.] In the year 
of our Lord ; as, anno aomini, or A. D. 
1751; that is, in the ſeventeen hun- 
dred and fifty - firſt year from the birth of 


our Saviour. 


ANNo'1SANCE. n. ſ. [from annoy, but not 


now in-uſe.] It hath a double fignifica- 
tion. Any hurt done either to a pub- 
lick place, as highway, bridge, or 
common river; or to a private, by laying 
any thing that may breed infection, by 
encroaching, or ſuch like means. The 
writ that is brought upon this tranſ- 
greſſion. See NutSancCe, the word 
now uſed. Blount. 


ANNOLIS. n. J. An American animal, 
like a lizard. 

ANNOTA'TION. a. f. [annotatio, Lat.] 
Explications or remarks written upon 
books; notes. 

It might appear very improper to publiſh an- 
'notations, without the text itſelf whereunto they 
relare. | Beyle. 

AnnxoTa'ToR. 3. J Lat.] A writer of 

notes, or annotations; a ſcholiaſt; a 


commentator. 
I have not that reſpect for the annetators, 
which they generally meet with in the world. 


Feiton on the Claſficks, 


| ANN 
To ANNO'UNCE. v. 4. [annoneery Fr. an- 


nuncio, Lat.] 
1. To publiſh; to proclaim, 
Of the Meſüah, I have heard foretold 
By all the prophets ; of thy birth at length 
anounc'd by Gabriel with the firſt I knew, Mt. 


2. To pronounce ; to declare by a judi- 
cial ſentence. 
Thoſe, mighty Jove, mean time, thy gloriou- 
care 
Who model nations, publiſh laws, anrounce 
Or life or death, | Prior. 


To ANNOYY. v. a. [annoyer, Fr.] To 
incommode; to vex; to teaſe; to 
moleſt. 


Woe 3 poor man ! each outward thing an; 
im; 
He heaps in inward grief, that moſt deſtroys him, 
— Stdrey, 
Her joyous preſence and ſweet company 
In full content he there did long enjoy; 
Ne wicked envy, nor vile jealouſy, 
His dear Celights were able to annoy. Fairy Queer, 
As one who long in populous city pent, 
Where houſes thick, and ſewers, annoy the air, 
Forth iſſuing on a ſuramer's morn to breathe 
Among the pleaſant villages, and farms 
Adjoin'd, from cach thing met conceives delight, 
Mi. tan. 
InſeRts ſeldom uſe their offenſive weapons, un- 
leſs provoked ; let them but alone, and any 
them nor. 8 Ray, 


Anxo'y. n. /. [from the verb.] Injury; 


moleſtation; trouble. 
Sleep, Richmond, fleep in peace, and wake in 


Joy; 
Good angels guard thee from the boar's anne. 
Shakſpeere, 


1 


All pain and joy is in their way; 
The things we fear bring leſs annoy 
Than fear, and hope brings greater joy ; 
But in themſelves they cannot ſtay. Dose, 
What then remains, but, after paſt anney, 
To take the good viciflitude of joy ? Dr ya. 


AxxNo'YANCE. 2. J [from 


1. That whichannoys ; that which hon. 
A grain, a duſt, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
_ nungyance in that precious ſenſe. Shakſprer. 
row>, ravens, rooks, and magpies, are great 
annoyances to corn. | Mortimer. 
2. The ſtate of being annoyed; or act of 
annoying. 
The ſpit venom of their poiſoned hearts break- 
eth out to the annoyance of others. Hooker 
The greateſt annoyance and diſturbance of 
mankind has been from one of thoſe two things, 
force or fraud. South, 
For the further anneyance and terrour of ay 
be ſieged place, they would throw into it dead 
bodies. | Wilkes. 
AwNo'ves. . /. [from To annoy.) The 
perſon that annoys. 
A'NNUAL. adj. [annuel, Fr. from annus, 
Lat.] * : « 
1. 'That comes yearly. 
Annual for me the grape, the roſe, renew 
The juice nectareous, and the balmy dew. Pepe. 
2. That is reckoned by the year. 
The king's majeſty 
Does purpoſe honour to you; to which 
A ttouſand pounds a-vear, annual ſupport, 
Out of his grace he adds. Shatyp. Henry viii. 


3. That laſts only a year. 

The dying in the winter of the roots of plan's 
that are annual, ſeemeth to be.cauſed by the o 
expenee of the ſap; which being, prevented, they 
will ſuperannuate, if they ſand warm. Bacmi, 

Every tree. may, in ſome ſenſe, be ſaid 10 Ve 
an annual plant, both leaf, flower, and fruit pro” 
ceeding from the coat that was ſuperinduced ad 
the woed the laſt year. | Ray. 
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ANNUAL Lv. adv, [from annual.] Vear- 


ly; every year. 

By twa drachms, they thought it ſufficient to 
ſignify a heart becauſe the heart at one year 
weigheth two drachms, that is, a quarter of an 
ounce ; and, unto fifty years, annually encreaſerh 
the weight of one drachm. Brown's Viulgar Errours, 

The whole ſtrength of a nation is the utmoſt 
that a prince can raiſe azmal!y from his — 8. 

Swift. 
ANNU'ITANT. #. . [from annuity.) He 
that poſſeſſes or receives an annuity, 
ANNU'ITY. 2. /. [ annuité, Fr.] 
1. A yearly rent to be paid for term of life 
or years. 

The differences hetween a rent and an annuity 
are, that every rent is going out of land; but 
an anrmity charges only the granter, or his heirs, 
that have aſſets by deſcent. The fecond 
difference is, that, for the recovery of an 
annuity, no action lies, but only the writ of an- 
raity againkt the granter, his heirs, or ſucceſſors ; 
but of a rent, the ſame actions lie as do of land. 
The third difference is, that an annuity is never 
taken for aſſets, becauſe it is no freehold in law; 
nor ſhall be put in exccution upon a ſtatute mer- 
chaut, ſtatute taple,orelegit, as arent may. Cowell, 

2. A yearly allowance, 

He was generally known to be the ſon of one 
earl, and brother to another, who ſupplied his 
expence, beyond what his anzuity from his 
father would bear, Clarendon, 

To ANNvU'L. v. a. [from nullus.] 
1. To make void; to nullify ; to abro- 
gate; to aboliſh, 

That which gives force to the law, is the au- 
thority that enacts it; and whoever deſtroys this 
authority, does, in effect, anne the law. Rogers, 

s. To reduce to nothing; to obliterate. 

Light, the pure work of God, to me's extinct, 
Aud all her various objects of delight 
Annull d, which might in part my grief have eas'd, 

Milten. 
A'xNULAR. adj, [from annulus, Lat.] 
Having the form of a ring. 

That they might not, in hending the arm or 
leg, riſe up, he has tied them to the bones by 
annular ligaments. Cheyne. 


 A'xNULARY. adj. [from annulus, Lat.] | 


Having the form of rings, 

Be cauſe continual reſpiration is neceſſary, 
the windpipe is made with amrz/ary car- 
tilages, that the ſides of it may not flag and fall 
together, Ray. 

A'xxuvLET. n. /. [from annulus, Lat.] 

1. A little ring. 

2. [In heraldry.] A difference or mark 
of diſtinction, which the fifth brother 
of any family ought to bear in his coat 
of arms. 

3. Arnulets are alſo a part of the coat ar- 
mour of ſeveral families; they were 
anciently reputed a mark of nobility 
and juriſdiction, it being the cuſtom of 
prelates to receive their inveſtiture per 
batulum & annulum. 

4. [In architecture.] The ſmall ſquare 
members, in the Dorick capital, under 
the quarter round, are called annuus. 

5. Arnie is alſo uſed for a narrow flat 
moulding, common to other farts of 
the column; ſo called, becauſe it en- 
compaſſes the column round. Chambers. 

To» ANNUMERATE. v. 4. { annumers, 
Jat.] To add to a former number; to 

unite to ſomething before mentioned. 

AXKUMERA'TION. n. /. [annumeralio, 
Lat.] Addition to a former number. 

Vor. I. b 


of” 


ANO 


To ANNUNCIATE. v. 6. [ annuncio, 
Lat.] To bring tidings ; to relate 
ſomething that has fallen out: a word 
not in popular uſe. 

ANNUNCIA'TION DAY. #. /. [from an- 
nunciate.] The day celebrated by the 
church, in memory of the angel's ſalu- 
tion of the bleſſed Virgin; ſolemnized 


with us on the twenty-fifth of March. 
Upon the day of the anmmciation, or Lady-day, 

meditate on the incarnation of our bleſſed Saviour: 

and ſo upon all the feſtivals of the year. 7ay/er, 


A'xoDyYNE. adj. [from à and ssi. 


That has the power of mitigating pain. 

Yet durſt ſhe not too deeply probe the wound, 
As hoping till the nobler parts were found: 

But ftrove with arodynes t' aſſuage the ſmart, 
And mildly thus her med'cine did impart. Dryd. 

Anodynes, or abaters of pain, of the alimenta- 
ry kind, are ſuch things as relax the tenſion of 
the affected nervous fibres, as decoctions of emol- 
lient ſubſtances; thoſe things which deſtroy the 
particular acrimony which occaſions the pain; or 

what deadens the ſenſation of the brain, by pro- 
curing ſleep. Arbuthnet. 
To ANO'INT. v. a. [oindre, enoindre, 
part. oint, enoint, Fr. | 
t. To rub over with unctuous matter, as 
oil, or unguents. 

Amointed let me be with deadly venom. Skak, 

Thou ſhalt have olive trees throughout all thy 
coaſts, but thou ſhalt not aroint thyſelf with the 
oil; forthine olive ſha]! caſt his fruit, Deuteroromy. 

2. To ſmear; to be rubbed upon. 

Warm waters then, in brazen caldruns borne, 
Are pour'd to waſh his body, joint by joint, 
And fragrantoils the ſtitten'd limbs ancint, Did. 

3. To conſecrate by unction. | 
I would not ſce thy ſiſter 
In his anointeꝗ fleſh ſtick boariſh fangs. Skhakſp. 


ANo'INTER, u. / [from anoint.] The per- 


ſon that anoints. | 

Axo'MAL1sM. n. /. [from anomaly.] Ano- 
maly ; irregularity ; deviation from the 
common 2 Ded. 

AxoOMALI1'STICAL. adj. [from anomaly.] 
Irregular ; applied in altronomy to the 
year, taken for the time in which the 
earth paſſes through its orbit, diftinct 

from the tropical year. 

AvNo'MALOUS. 4%. [4 priv. and Juza0.] 
Irregular ; out of rule ; deviating from 
the general method or analogy of things. 
It is applied, in grammar, to words 
deviatiug from the common rules of in- 
fiction; and, in aſtronomy, to the 
ſeemingly irregular motions of the 
planets, 

There will ariſe azomas is difturbances not on- 
ly ia civil and artificial, but alſo in military ot- 
hers, br0ww08's Pulgar Errours, 

He being acquainted-with ſome characters of 
every ſpeech, you may at pleaſure make him 
undcritand anomalous pronunciation. Helder. 

Metals are gold, ſilver, copper, tin, lead, and 
iron: to which we mey zoin that ancmalons body, 
quickfi}ver or mercury. Lecke, 

ANo'malousLY. adv. from anomalyus.} 
Irreguiarly; in a manner contrary to 
rule, 

Eve was not ſolemnly begotten, but ſudcenly 
fraraed, aml armalifly proceeded from Adam. 

Brown's Fuigar Errow s, 

ANO'MATLY. n. J. { anomalie, Fr. ancma- 
lia, Lat. arnart.] Irregularity; de- 
viation ſiom the common rule. 

If we ſhould chance to find a mother debauch- 
ing her daughter, as ſuch monſters have been 


ANO 


ſeen, we muſt charge this upon a peculiar a 
and bafeneſs of nature, South, 

I do not purſue the many pſcudographies in 
uſe, but intend to ſhew how moſt of theſe ans- 
malies in writing might be avoided, and better ſup- 
plied. Holder. 


A“Nouv. n./. [= priv. and 19w®.] Breach 


of law. 


If fin be good, and juſt, and lawful, it is no 
more evil, it is no fin, no anomy. 
Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 


Awo'Nn. adv. Junius _— it to be 


an elliptical form of ſpeaking for in one, 
that is, in one minute; Shinner from a 
and nean, or near; Minſhew from on, on.] 


t. Quickly; ſoon; in a ſhort time. 
A little ſnow, tumbled about, 


Anon becomes a mountain, Skakſpeare. 
Will they come abroad ar ? 
Shall we ſee young Oberon ? Ben Jonſon. 


Howes er, witneſs, Heav'n 
Heav'n, witneſs thou aro { while we diſcharge 
Freely our part. Milton, 
He was not without deſign at that preſent, as 
ſhall be made out agen; meaning by that device 
to withdraw himſc lt. Clare ndon. 
Still as I did the leaves inſpire, 
With ſuch a purple light they ſhone, 
As if they had been made of fire, 
And ſpreading ſo, would flame anon. Waller. 


2: Sometimes z now and then; at other 
times. In this ſenſe is uſed ever and 


anon, for now and then. 


Full forty days he paſs'd, whether on hill 
Sometimes ann in ſhady vale, each night, 
Or ha bout'd in one cave, is not reveal'd. Af. ten 


Axo'xxvMuõOusS. adj. [a priv. and zH. 


Wanting a name. 
Theſe animalcules ſerve alſo for food to ano- 
ther anonymous inſect of the waters. Ray. 
They would forthwith publiſh flanders unpu- 
niſhed, the authors being anonymons, the imme 
date publiſhers thereof ſculking. 
Notes on the Dunciad. 
Axo'NYMoOvVSLy. adv. [from anonymous. 
Without a name. 

I would know, whether tlie edition is to come 
out anonymouſly, among complaints of ſpurious 
editions. Swift. 

A'SOREXY. n. / Dae ni.] Inappetency, 
or loathing of food. Quincy. 


Anxo'THER. adj. [from an and other.] 
1. Not the ſame. 
He that will not Jay a foundation for perpetual 
diſorder, muſt of neceſſity find another riſe of 
government than that. Lecke. 


2. One more; a new addition to the for- 
mer number. 
A fourth ? J 
What! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of 
doom? 
Anether yet ? —a ſeventh ! I'll fee no more. Shak, 
3. Any other; any one elſe, 
If one man fin again anther, the judge thall 
judge him. 1 Samuel. 
Why not of her? preferr'd above the reſt 
By 3 knightly deeds, and open love pro- 
eſs'd? 
So had av been, where he his vows addreſs'd. 
Dryden, 


4. Not one's ſelf. 

A man ſhall have diffuſed his life, his ſelf, 
and hts whole cenceraments ſo far, that he can 
weep his forrows with @rther's eyes; when lie 
has another heat, beſides his own, both to ſhare 
and to ſupport bis grief, Serth, 

5, Widely different; much altered. 

When the ſoul is beaten from its ſtation, and 
the meunds of virtue are broken down, it be- 
comes quite ati thing from what it was 
Lefore, 094th, 
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Ano/ruznGames, adj. [See AnorarR- | 
Guess.] Of another kind, This 
word I have found ouly in Sidney. 

If my father had not plaid the haſty fool, I 
might have had anothergaines huſband than Da- 
metas. : Sidney. 

Ano'THERGUEss, adj. This word, which 
though rarcly uſcd in writing, is ſome- 

what frequent in a language, 
I conceive to be corrupted from — 2 
guiſe; that is, of a different guiſe, or 
manner, or form.] Of a different kind. 

Oh Hocus! where art thou? It uſed to go in 
another gueſs manner in thy time. Arbuthnet, 

AN SAT ED. adj. [anſatus, Lat.] Having 
handles; or ſomething in the form of 
handles. 

To ANSWER. v. n. [The etymology is 
uncertain ; the Saxons had andppapian, 
but in another ſcale ; the Dutch have 
antewoorden. ] 


1. To ſpeak in return to a queſtion, 
Are we ſuccour'd? are the Moors remov'd ? 
Anſwer theſe queſtions fifty and then a thouſand 
more. 
Anſwer them altogether, 
2, To ſpeak in oppoſition. 
No man was able to anſwer him a word. Mat“. 
If it be ſaid, we may diſcover the elementary 
ingredients of things, 1 anſwer, that it is not 
neceſſary that ſuch a diſcovery ſhould be practi- 
cable. ; Hoyle. 
3. To be accountable for : with for. 
Thoſe many had not dared to do evil 
If the firſt man that did tn' edit infringe 
Had anſwer'd for his deed. Shakſpeare. 
Some men have finned in the principles of hu- 
manity, and muſt anſwer for not being men. 
Brown's Vilgar Errours, 
Tf there be any abſurdity in this, our author 
muſt anſwer for it, Locke. 


4. To vindicate ; to give a juſtiſicatory 


account of: with yer. 

The night, ſo impudently fixed for my laſt, 
made little impreſſion on myſelf ; but I cannot 
anſwer for mx family. Swift. 

5. To give an account. 

How they have been ſince received, and ſo well 
improved, let thoſe an/rwer either to God or man, 
who have been the authors and promoters of 
ſuch wiſe council. Temple. 

He wants a father to protect bis youth, 

And rear him up to vitue. You mult bear 
The future blame, and aer to the world, 
When you refuſe the eaſy honeſt means 
Of taking care of him. Southern, 

6. To correſpond to ; to ſuit with. 

As in water face avere to face, ſo the 

heart of man to man. Prawveris. 


7. To be equivalent to; to itand for ſome- 
thing elſe. 


A feaſt is made for laughter, and wine maketh 

merry: but money a»ſweret# all things. Ecrles, 

8. To fatisfy any claim or petition of right 
or juſtice. 

Zelmane with rageful eyes bade kim defend 
himſelf; for no leis than his life would anſwer 
it. Sidney. 

Revenge the jecring and diſdain'd conternpt 
Of this proud king, who ſtudies day and night 
To anſwer all the debt he owes unto you, 

Ev'n with the bloody payments of your deaths. 
Shatſpeare, 

Lot his neck anſwer for it, if there is any mar- 
tial law in the world, Shakſpeavre, 

Men no ſooner find their appetites wnanſwere, 
than they complainthse times are injurious. Raſcign, 

That vearly rent is ſtill paid, even as the form- 
er caſunity itſelf was wont to be, in parcel meal 
paid in and anſwered. Bacon, 


9. To act reciprocally. | 


et 


Dryden, 


Say, do'ft thou yet the Roman harp command? 
Do the firings anſwer to thy noble hand? Dryd. 


10. To ſtand as oppoſite or correlative to 


ſomething elſe. | 
There can but two things create love, per- 
ſection and uſefulneſs; to which anſwer on our 
part, 1. Admiration ; and 2. Deſire: and both 
theſe are centered in love. Taylor, 

11. 'T'o hear proportion to. 

Weapons muſt needs be dangerous things, if 
they anſwered the bulk of ſo prodigious a perſon. 
N | $wift. 
12. To perform what is endeavoured or 


intended by the agent. 

Our part is, to chooſe out the moſt deſerving 
objects, and tine molt likely to anſwer the ends 
of our charity; and when this is done, all is 
done that lies in our power: the reſt mult be left 


to providence. Atterbary, 
13. To comply with, 
He dies that touches of this fruit, 
Till I and my affairs are anſwered, Shatſpeare. 


14. To ſucceed; to produce the wiſhed 
event. 

Jaſon followed her counſel, whereto when the 
event had anſwered, he again demanded the 
fleece, Raleigh. 

In operations upon bodies for their verſion or 
alteration, the trial in great quantities doth not 
anſwer the trial in ſmall: and fo deceiveth 
many. Bacon. 

15. To appear to any call, or authorita- 
tive ſummons; in which ſenſe, though 
figuratively, the following paſſage may 
be, perhaps, taken. 

Thou wert better in thy grave, than to anſwer, 
with thy uncovered body, this extremity of the 
{kics. Shakſpeare. 

16. To be over-againſt any thing. 

Fice anſwers fire, and, by their paly beams, 
Each battle ſees the other's umber'd face. Shatſp. 

A'nsweER, . . [from To an/wer.] 

1. That which is ſaid, whether in ſpeech 
or writing, in return to a queſtion, or 

oſition. 

It was a right aſſtoer of the phyſician to his 
patient, that had ſore eyes: If you have more 
picaſure in wine than in your fight, wine is good. 

ce. 

How can we think of appearing at that tri- 
bunal, without being able to give a ready anſawer 
to the quzitions which he ſhall then put to us, 
about the poor and the atflifted, the hungry and 
the naked, the fick and impriſoned ? Arterhury. 

2. An account to be given to the demand 
of juſlice. 

He'll call you to ſo hot an anſwer for it, 
That you ſhall chide your treſpaſs. Shatſpeare, 

3. Inlaw, a confutation of a charge exhi- 
bited againſt a perſon. 

A perſonal anſwer ought to have three quali- 
ties: it ought to be pertinent to the matter in hand; 

It ought to be abſolute and unconditional; it 
o1ght to be clear and certain. Ayliffe. 

A'xSWER-JORBER, 2. . [from anſver 
and jobber.] He that makes a trade of 
writing anſwers. 

What diſguſts me from having any thing to 
do with anſwer-jobbers, is, that they have no 
conſcience. Swift, 

** 

A'NSWERABLE. adj. [from anſerer.] 

1. That to which a reply may be made; 
that may be anſwered ; as, the argu- 
ment, though ſubtle, is yet anſwverable. 

2. Obliged to give an account; obliged 
to anſwer any demand of juſtice ; or 
ſtand the trial of an accuſation. 

Every chief of every kindred or family ſhould 
be a»/werable, and bound to bring forth every 
one of that kindred, at aj) times, to be jultified, 


ANT 


when he ſhould be required, or charged with any 
treaſon or felony. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Will any man argue, that if a phy ſician ſhould 
manifeſtly preſcribe poiſon to all his patients, he 
cannot be juſtly puniſhed, but is anſwerable only 
to God? Swift, 

| He cannot think ambition more juſtly laid to 
their charge, than to other men, becauſe that 
would be to make church government anſwerab/e 
for the errours of human nature. $Swife, 
3. Correſpondent. 

It was but ſuch a likeneſs as an imperfe& glaſs 
doth give, anſwerable enough in ſome features 
and colours, but erring in others. Sidney. 

The daughters of Atlas were ladies who, ac- 
companying ſuch as came to be regiſtered among 
the worthies, brought forth children anſwmerab/: 
in quality to thoſe that begot them. Raleig), 

4. Proportionate; ſuitable. 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance; add love 
By name to come, call'd charity, the ſoul 
Of all the refl, Milton. 
5. Suitable; ſuited. 

The following, by certain eſtates of men, an- 
feverable to that which a great perſon himſelf pro- 
feſſeth, as of ſoldiers to him that hath been em- 
ploycd in the wars, hath been a thing. well taken 


even in monarchies. Bacon. 
If anſwwerable ſtyle I can obtain 
Of my celeſtial patroneſs. Milton. 


6. Equal; equivalent. 

There be no kings whoſe means are anſwerab/z 

unto other men's deſires. Raleigh, 
7. Relative; correlative. 

That, to every petit ion for things needful, there 
ſhould be ſome anſwerable ſentence of thanks 
provided particularly to follow, is not requiſite, 

Hoster. 

A'NSWERABLENESS. 2. /. [from anſwer- 

able.] The quality of being anſwerable. 

Did. 

A'/NSWERABLY. adv. [| from an/everable,] 

In due proportion; with proper corre- 
ſpondence ; ſuitably, 

The broader ſeas arc, if they be entire, and 
free from iſlands, they are ay/werably deeper. 

Brerexwoud on Language, 

It bears light ſorts, into the atmoſphere, to a 
greater or leſſer height, a»ſwerably to the greaier 
or leſſer intenſeneſs of the heat. Woodward, 

A'NSWERER, n. /. | from anſwer | 
1. He that anſwers ; he that ſpeaks in re- 
turn to what another has ſpoken. 

I know your mind, and I will ſatisfy it; 
neither will I do it like a niggardly azſve: cr, 
going no further than the bounds of the quet! ion, 

Si. ivey. 
2. He that manages the controverſy a- 
gainſt one that has written firſt. 

It is very unfair in any writer to employ igno- 
rance and mahice together; becauſe it gives bis 
an/werer double work. Swift, 

AxrT. u. /. [zmetr, Sax. which Funus 
imagines, not without probability, to 
have been firlt contracted to æmr, and 
then ſoftened to ant.] An emmet; 
a-piſmire, A ſmall inſect that lives in 

reat numbers together 1a hillocks. 

We'll ſet thee to ſchool to an ant, to teach 
thee there's no labouring in tne winter, 8. 

Methinks, all cities now but ant-hiils are, 
Where whea the ſeveral labourers I ſee 
For children, houſe, proviſion, taking pain, 
They're all but arts carrying eggs, ſtraw, and 

grain, Dore, 

Learn each ſmall people's genius, policies; 
The ants republick, and the realm of bees. 4%, 

 ANT-BEAR. n. /. from ant and bear. ] An 


animal that feeds on ants. : 
Divers quadrupeds feed upon inſects; 2" 
ſome live wholly upon them; as two ſotts os 


ANT 


tamanduas upon ants, which therefore are called 
in Englith ant-bears, Ray. 

AxT-HILL, Or HILLOCK. n. / {from ant 
and hi/l.] The ſmall protuberances of 
earth in which ants make their neſts. 

Put blue flowers into an art-/://, they will be 
n Fined with red; becauſe the ants drop upon 
them their ſtinging liquor, which bath the ef ect 
of oil of vitriol. | Kay. 

Thoſe who have ſeen ant Hille, have cahly 
perccived thole ſmall heaps of corn about their 
neſts. Adifon. 

An'T. A contraction for and it, or ra- 
ther and if it ; as, an't pleaſe you ; that 
is, and if it pleaſe you. 

Ax TAO NST. . T. [E and &ywite.] 

1. One who contends with another; an 
opponent. It implies generally a per— 
ſonal and particular oppoſition. 

Our antegonifts in theſe conttoverſies may have 
met with ſome not unlike to Ithacius. footer, 
What was let before bim, 
To heave, pull, diaw, and break, he ſtill per- 
form'd, 
None daring to appear antagonſf, Milton. 
It is not fit that the hiſtory of a perſon ſhould 
appear, till the prejudice both of his a#tagon//ls 
and adherents be ſoſtened and ſubdued. 4/92, 

2, Contrary. 

Tue ſhort club conſiſts of thoſe who are under 
five feet ; ours is to be compoſed of ſuch as are 
above fix. Theſe we look upon as the two ex- 
tremes and antagonifts of the ſpecies ; conſider- 
ing all thoſe as neuters, who fill up the middle 
ſpace. Addiſon. 

3. In anatomy, the antagoniſt is that muicle 
which counteracts ſome other. 

A relaxation of a muſcle, muſt produce a 
ſpaſm in its @n/agonift, becauſe the equilibrium 
is deſtroyed. Arbuthnot. 


To ANTA'GONIZE. v. n. [from i and 

aywitc.) To contend againſt another. 

| Di#. 

AxTA'LG1ICK, adj. [from ami, againſt, 

and 2y0-, pain.] That ſoftens pain; 
anodyne. 


ANTANACLA'SIS. n. ſ. ¶ Latin; from 
G KNAUO 1 from KIM N wy to drive 
back. ] 

1. A figure in rhetorick, when the ſame 
word is repeated in a different, if not in 
a contrary {ignification; as, In thy youth 
learn ſome craft, that in old age thou ma 
get thy living without craft. Craft, in 
the firſt place, ſignifies ſcience or oc- 
cupation in the ſecond, deceit or ſub- 
tilty. 

2. It is alſo a returning to the matter at 
the end of a long parentheſis; as, Shall 
that heart {which does not enly feel them, 
but hath all motion of his life placed in 
them) ſhall that heart, / /ay, &c. 

Smith's Rhetorick. 

AxTapuRODITICK. adj, [from avi, 
againtt, and Derdiav, Venus.] Effi- 
cacious againſt the venereal diſcaſe. 

ANTAPOPLE'CTICK, adi. rg againſt, 
and e, an apoplexy.] Good 
againſt an apoplexy. 

AxTa'RCTICK. adi. | Z, againſt, and 
«2: „the bear or northern conſtella— 
tion.] Relating to the ſouthern pole, as 
oppoſite to the northern. 

Downward as far as antar&ich, Milton. 


They that had ſail'd from near th' anf⁰ 
pole, 


Their treaſure ſafe, and ali their veſſels whole, 


ANT 


In fight of their dear country ruin'd be, 
Without the guilt of either rock or ſea. Muller. 

ANTARTURITICK, adj. Jan, againſt, 
and &20:4,. the gout, ] Good againſt 
the gout, 

AxTaSTHMA'TICK. adj, [from ar; and 
do0ur. ] Good againlt the aſthma. 

ANTE. A Latin particle ſignifying before, 
which is frequently uſed in compoſi- 
tions; as, anted:luvian, before the flood; 
antechamber, a chamber leading into an- 
other apartment. ; 

A'/xTEACT. . /. | from ante and ad. ] A 
former act. 

ANTEAMBULA'TION. z. /. [from ante 
and ambulatio, Lat.] A walking before. 

Did. 

To ANTECE DE. v. n. [from ante, be- 
fore, and ccd, to go.] To precede 
to go before. 

It ſeems conſonant to reaſun, that the fabrick 
of ine world did nut lung artecede its motion. 

Hate. 

ANXTECE'DENCE. a. f. [from antccede.] 
The act or ſtate of going beſore; pre- 
cedence, 

It is impoſſible that mixed bodies can be eternal, 
becauſe there is neceſſarily a pre- exiſtence of the 
fhmple bodies, and an autecedence of their con- 
ſtitution preceding the exiſtence of mixed bodies. 

8 Hale. 

ANTECEDENT. adj. [antecedens, Lat.] 

1. Going before; preceding. Antecedent 
is uſcd, I think, only with regard to 
time; precedent, with regard both to 
time and place, 

To aſſert, that God looked upon Adam's fall 
as a fin, and puniſhed it, when, without any 
antecedent fin of his, it was impoſſible for him not 
to fall, ſeems a thing that highly reproaches eſſen- 
tial equity and goodneſs. Scrth, 

2. It has 70 before the thing which is ſup- 
poſed to follow, 

No one is ſo hardy as to ſay, God is in his 
debt; that he owed him a nÞ.bler being: for ex- 
iſtence muſt be antecedent to merit. Collier. 

Did the biood firſt exiſt, antecedent to the 
formation of the heart? But that is to ſet the 
effect before the cauſe. Bentley 


ANTECE'DENT. u. / [antecedens, Lat.] 
I, That which goes before. 

A duty of ſv mighty an influence, that it is in- 
deed the neceſſary artrcedent, if not alſo the 
direct cauſe of a ſinner's return to God. South. 

2. In grammar, the noun to which the re- 
lative is ſubjoined; as, the man who 
comes hither, 

Let him learn the right joining of ſubſtantives 
with adjectives, the noun with the verb, and 
the relative with the antecedent. Aſcham, 

3. In logick, the firſt propoſition of an 
enthymeme, or argument conſiſting only 
of two propoſitions. 

Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are 
thoſe whole parts are united by the cunditional 
particle if; as, if the fun be fixed, the earth 
muſt moe: :/} there be no fire, there will he no 
ſmoke. Toe nrit part of theſe propoſitions, or 
tlat wherein the condition is contained, is called 
the antecedeut, the other is called the conſrouent, 

Jatt, Legi. k. 

ANTECE'DENTLY. adv. [from antecedent. ] 

In the ſtate of anteccdence, or going be- 
fore ; previouily. 

We conſider hir ane, to his creation, 
while he yet lay in the barren womb of nothing, 
and only in the number of poſſihilities. South, 


ANTECE'SSUR. u. /. Latin. ] One who 


| 


ANT 


goes before, or leads another; the pria- 
cipal, Dick. 

AnTECHa'MBER. 7. /. ffrom ante, before, 
and chamber; it is generally written, 1m- 
properly, antichamber.] Ihe chamber 
that leads to the chief apartment. 

The empreſs has the antichambers paſt, 

And this way moves with a diforder'd haſte, 
Dryden. 

His antichamber, and room of audience, are 
little ſquare chambers wain{coted, Addiſon. 

ANTECURSOR. u. /. [Latin.] One 
who ruus before. Did. 

To A'NTEDATE. v. a. from ante, and do, 
datum, Lat.] 

1. 10 date carlier than the real time, ſo 
as to confer a ſictitious antiquity, 

Now thou halt lov'd me one whole day, 
To-moruw, when thou leav'i, what wilt thou 

lay ? 
Wilt ther then antedate ſome new-made vow, 
Or ſay, that now 
We are uo: juſt thoſe perſons, which we were? 
Donne. 

By rcading, a man docs, as it were, antedate 
his life, and makes himſelf comemporary with 
the ages paſt, Collier. 

2. To take ſomething before the proper 
time. 

Our joys below it can improve, 

And antedate the bliis above. Pope. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN. adj. [ from ante, before, 
and diluvium, a deluge. ] 

1. Exiſting before the deluge, 

During the time of the deluge, all the ftone 
and marble of the ante iluvian carth were totally 
diſſolved. Woodward. 

2. Relating to things exiſting before the 
deluge. 

The text intends only the line of Seth, con- 
duceable unto the genealogy of our Saviour, and 
the arteditzuian chronology. Brown. 

ANTEDILU'VIAN. . /. One that lived be- 
fore the flood. 

We are ſo far from repining at God, that he 
hath not extended the period of our lives to thc 
longevity of the antcdiluvians, that we give him 
thanks for contracting the days of our ti 2 | 

Henley. 

A'NTELOPE. 2. /. [The etymalogy is un- 
certain.] A goat with curled or wreath- 
ed horns. 

The antelope, and wolfe both ficrce and fell, 

Sp: njcr, 

ANTEMERIDIAN. ad. from ante, be- 
fore, and meridian, 1001. } Before noon, 

ANTEME TICK. af. ri, againſt, and 
Aut, to vomit.] That has the power 
of calming the ſtomach, or preventing 
or ſtopping vomiting. 

ANTEMU'NDANE. adj. [ante, before, and 
mundus, the world.] Before the cre- 
ation of the world. 

AxTENU/MBER, u. J. from ante and num- 
ler.] The nuniber that precedes an- 
other. 

Whatſoever virtue is in numbers, for con- 
ducing to conſent of notes, is rather to be 
aſcrited to the anterumber, than to the entire 
number, as that the ſound returneth after fix, or 
after twelve; ſo that the ſeventh or thirteenth is 
net the matter, but the ſixth or the tweifth. 

Hacon, 

A'nTEPAST. f. /. [from ante, before, and 
faſtum, to feed.] A foretaſte; ſome- 
thing taken before the proper time. 

Were we to expect our bliſs only in the ſa» 

_ biating on appetites, it might be reaſonable, by 

M2 


ANT 


frequent antepaſtr, to excite our guſt for that 
profuſe perpetual meal, 


A'vTEPENULT, . / [ antepenultima, Lat.] 
The laſt ſyllable but two, as the ſylla- 
ble te in antepenult : a term of grammar. 

ANTEPILE'PTICK. adj. [ arr; and i. 
A. medicine againſt convulſions, 

That bezoar is antidotal, lapis judaicus diure- 


tical, coral antepileptical, we will not deny. 
Brown's . F rrours, 


To A'wtEPONE. v. a. [antepono, Lat.] To 
{et one thing before another ; to prefer 
one thing to another, Did. 


ANTEPREDI'CAMENT. 2. /. [antepredica- 
mentum, Lat.] Something to be known 
in the ſtudy of logick, previouſly to the 
doctrine of the predicament. 

AnTER10'/RITY. n. . [from anteriour.] 
Priority ; the ſtate of being before, ei- 
ther in time or ſituation. 


AxTE'RIOUR. adj. anterior, Lat.] Going 
before, either with regard to time or 
place. 

If that be the antericouy or upper part wherein 
the ſenſes are placed, and that the poſteriour 
and lower part, which is oppoſite thereunto, 
there is no inferiour or former part in this ani- 
mal; for the ſenſes being placed at both ex- 
tremes, make both ends anteriour, which is im- 
poſſible. Brown's Vaulgar Errours, 

IMES. n. /. [Latin.] Pillars of large 
dimenſions that ſupport the front of a 
building. 

AnTESTO'MACH, n. /. from ante, before, 
and flomach.] A cavity which leads into 
the ſtomach. 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminu- 
tion of the meat in the mouth ; but it is imme- 
diately ſwallowed into a kind of anteftomach, 
which I have obſerved in piſcivorous birds. Ray. 

ANTHELMINTHICK. ad}. [ xvi, ,againſt, 
and nher, a worm. ] That kills worms. 

Anthelminthicks, or contrary to worms, ate 
things which are known by experience to Kill 
them, ag oils, or honey taken upon an empty ſto- 

mach. Arbuthnot, 

A'NTHEM, n. /. [a1Yvyr:, a hymn ſung 
in alternate parts, and. ſhould there- 
fore be written anthymn.] A holy ſong ; 

a ſong performed as part of divine ſer- 

vice. 

God Moſes firſt, then David did inſpire, 


To compoſe anthems for his heavenly quite. 
Denham. 


There is no paſſion that is not finely exprefied 
in thoſe parts of the inſpired writings, which are 
proper for divine ſongs and anthims. Addiſon, 

Avr no LOG Ye n. * [ arJonoyt from 219% 3 
a flower, and ay. to gather. 

1. A collection of flowers. 

2. A collection of de votions in the Greek 
church. 

3. A collection of poems. 

A'nTaony's FIRE. 2. / A kind of ery- 
ſipelas. | | 


ANTHRAX. n. /. leaf, a burning | 


coal. ] A ſcab or blotch that is made by 
a corroſive humour, which burns the 
ſkin, and occaſions ſharp pricking pains; 
a carbuncle. Duincy. 
ANnTHROPO'LOGY. . /. [from 4, Homes, 


man, and a:yw, to diſcourſe. ]. The 


doctrine of anatomy; the doQtrine of the 
form and ſtructure of the body of man. 


AnTHROPOMO'RPHITE, u. /. Labgurefeg- 
9 


Decay of Piety. | 


ANT 


s.] One who believes a human form 
in the deity. 

Chriſtians as well as Turks have had whole 
ſects contending that the Deity was corporeal 
and of human ſhape; though few profeſs them- 
ſelves anthropomor phites, yet we may find many 
amongſt the ignorant of that opinion, Cocke. 

AnTHROPO'PATHY. 1. /. * man, 
and wa do,, paſſion.] The ſenſibility of 
man; the paſſions of man. 

ANTHROPO'PHAGI. n. ſ. It has ne 

fingular. [age, man, and Gaye, to 
eat.) Mancaters; cannibals; thoſe that 
live upon human fleſh. 

The cannibals that cach other eat, 

The anthropsphagi, and men whoſe heads 
Do grow beneath their ſhoulders. Shakſpeare. 

ANTHROPOPHAGT NIAN-. 2. /. A ludicrous 
word, formed by Sha#/peare from anthro- 
pophagi, for the ſake of a formidable 


ſound. 


— 


thropophaginian unto thee : knock, I ſay, SA. 
ANTHROPO'PHAGY. #. /. [ 492-wnre;y man, 
and @dyw, to eat. ] The quality of eat- 
ing human fleth, or maneating. 

Upon flender foundations was trailed the an- 
thropsphagy of Diomedes his horſes, Brown, 


ANTHROPO'SOPHY. 2. /. | av9guro;, man, 
and cola, wildom. ] The Loowiedge 
- of the nature of man. 
ANTHYPNO'TICK. adj. [from ar, againſt, 
and wog, ſleep.] That has the power 
of preventing ſleep; efficacious againſt 
a lethargy. 
AxTHYPOCHONDRI ACK. adj. [from a, 
again ſt, and 5 moxordeiarcys ] Good againſt 
hypochondridck maladies. 
ANTHYPOPHORA. n. ſ. [ a»9un3oea. ] 
A figure in rhetorick, which ſignifies a 
contrary illation, or inference, and 1s 
when an object ion is refuted or diſprov- 
ed by the oppoſition of a contrary ſen- 


tence. Smith's Rhetorick. 
AxTHYSTE'RICK. ad). from a, againſt, 
and bre; Good againſt hyſtericks. 
AVII. 2G A particle much uſed in 


Greek, and ſignifies contrary to; as, an- 
timonarchical, oppoſite to monarchy, 
AnT14A'C1D. adj. [from am, and acidus, 
ſour. } Contrary to lourneſs; alkaline. 
Oils are ant/acids, (4 far as they blunt acri- 
mony ; but as they are hard of digeſtion, they 
produce acrimony of another fort, Arbuthnet. 
ANTICHACHE'CTICK. adj, [from avi, 
againſt, and xz«x:&:, a bad habit. ] 
> Adapted to the cure of a bad conſtitu- 


tion. 


ANTICHA'MBER. . /. This word is cor- 


ruptly written for antechamber; which 
lee. 
ANTICHR1'STIAN. adj. | from at, againſt, 
and Nia] Oppotite to chriſtianity. 
That deſpiſed, abject, oppreſſed fort of men, 
the miniſters, whom the world would make an- 
tichriſtian, and ſo deprive them of heaven. $ouz7?, 
ANTICHRI'STIANISM. n. /. [from anti- 
chriſtian.) Oppolition or contrariety to 
chriſtianity, 
Have we not ſeen many, whoſe opinions have 


tianiſm ? Decay of Piety. 
Ax TIcHRISTIA “NI TY. n. . [from anti- 


chriflian.] Contrariety to chriſtianity. 


Go, knock, and call; hel! ſpeak like an an- 


compoſition with words derived from the 


faſtened upon one another the brand of antichriſ- | 


ANT 
AnTrcynonisn. n. /. [air, againſt, and 


fre time.] Deviation from the right 
order or account of time. 


r v. a, [ anticipo, 
| at. 

I. To take ſomething ſooner than another, 
ſo as to prevent him that comes after ; 
to take firſt poſſeſſion, 


God hath taken care to anticipate and prevent 
every man, to draw him early into his church; 
to give piety the prepoſſeſſion, and ſo to engage 
him in holineſs. Hammond, 

If our Apottle had maintained ſuch an antici- 
pating principle engraven upon our ſouls before 
all exerciſe of reaſon ; what did he talk of ſeck- 
ing the Lord, ſeeing that the knowledge of him 
was innate and perpetual ? Bentley, 

2. To take up before the time at which 


any thing might be regularly had. 

I find I have anticipated already, and taken 
up from Boccace, before I come to him; but [ 
am of the temper of kings, who are for preſent 
money, no matter how they pay it. Dryden, 


3. To foretaſte, or take an impreſſion of 
ſomething, which is not yet, as if it 
really was. 


The life of the deſperate equals the anxiety of 
death, who but act the life of the damned, and 


anticipate the deſolations of hell. Brown, 
Why ſhould we 

Antici pate our ſorrows? *tis like thoſe 

That die for fear of death. Denham, 


4. To prevent any thing by crowding in 
before it ; to preclude. 
Time, thou anticipat t my dread exploits : 
The flighty purpoſe never is o'ertook; 
Unleſs the deed go with it. Shakſpeare, 
I am far from pretending to inſtruct the pro- 
feſſion, or anticipating their directions to ſuch a: 
are under their government, Arbuthnot, 


ANT1C1PA'TION. n. from anticipate,] 
1. The act of taking up ſomething before 


its time. 

The golden number gives the new moon fon 
days too late, Ly reaſon of the aforefaid anti- 
pation, and our neglect of it. Holder. 

It is not enough to be miſerable when the 
time comes, unleſs we make ourſelves ſo before» 
hand, and by anticipation, L' Eltrange, 

2. Foretaſte. 

If we really live under the hope of future hap- 
pineſs, we ſhall taſte it by way of anticipation 
and forethought; an image of it will meet cur 
minds often, and ſtay there, as all pleafing en- 
pectations do. Atterbury. 


Opinion implanted before the reaſons 


of that opinion can be known. 

The eaſt and weſt, the north and ſouth, have 
the ſame anticipation Concerning one ſupreme 
diſpoſer of things. Stilling fieet, 

What nation is there, that, without any teach- 
ing, have not a kind of anticipation, or precon- 
ceived notion of a Deity ? Derham. 


A'NTICK. adj. [probably from antiquus, 
ancient, as things out of uſe appear 
old.] Odd; ridiculouſly wild; but- 
foon in geſticulation. 
| What! dares the ſlave 
Come hither cover'd with an anzick face, 
And flcer and ſcorn at our ſvulemnity? _ Szaf/. 
Of all our antiek ſights, and pageantry, 
Which Engliſh idiots run in crowds to ſee. Did. 
The prize was to-be conferred upon the 
whiſtler, that could go through his tune without 
laughing, though provoked by the antic# pol- 


tures of a merry Andrew, who was to play 
tricks, Addiſon, 


 AfuwrTick. . - | 
1. He that plays anticks ; he that uſes odd 


geſticulation; a buffoon. 


KL 


z 
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ANT 
Within the hollow crown, 
That rounds the mortal temples of a king, 
Keeps death his court; and there the antick ſits, 
Scoffing his ſtate. __ Shakſpeare. 
If you ſhould ſmile he grows impatient. — 
Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves, 
Were he the verieſt antick in the world, Sp. 
2, Odd appearance. 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks, and wild imagery. Fairy Q. 
For ev'n at firſt reflection ſhe eſpies 
Such toys, ſuch antics, and ſuch vanities, 
As the retires and ſhrinks for ſhame and fear, 
Davies. 


To A/NTICK. v. a. [from antick.] To make 
antick. | 
Mine own tongue 
Splits what it ſpeaks ; the wild diſguiſe hath al- 
"moſt 
Antickt us all, Shakſpeare, 
A'NTICKLY. adv. [from antick.) In an 
antick manner ; with odd poſtures, wild 
eſticulations, or fanciful appearance, 
Scrambling, out- facing, faſhion-mongring boys, 
That lye, and cog, and flout, deprave, and ſlander, 
Go antickly, and ſhew an outward hideouſneſs, 
And ſpeak of half a dozen dangerous words. 
Shakſpeare. 


ANTICLI'MANX. n. /. [from amr; and 
Anat.] A ſentence in which the laſt 
part expreſſes ſomething lower than the 
firſt, 


A certain figure, which was unknown to the 
ancients, is called by ſome an anticlimax. Addiſ. 

This diſtich is frequently mentioned as an ex- 
ample: -+ 

Next comes Dalhouſſey, the great god of war, 
Lieutenant col'nel to the earl of Mar. 

AxTiconvu'LsSIVE. adj. [from aur, a- 

gainſt, and con vuſſive.] Good againſt 
convulſions, | 

Whatſoever produces an inflammatory diſpo- 


ftion in the blood, produces the aſthma, as an- 
ticorulſive medicines. Floye r. 


ANTICOR. n. /. [from a, againit, 
and cor, the heart.] A preternatural 
ſwelling of a round figure, occaſioned 
by a ſanguine and bilious humour, and 
appearing in a horſe's breaſt, oppoſite 
to his heart. An anticor may kill a 
horſe, unleſs it be brought to a ſuppu- 
ration by good remedies. Far. Did. 


AxrIco'uRTI ER. 1. /. [from a, againſt, 


and courtier.] One that oppoſes the 
court. 


A'xTIDOTAL. adi. own antidote.) That 
has the quality of an antidote, or the 
power of counteracting poiſon, 

That bezuar is antidotal, we hall not deny. 


Brown. 
Animals that can innoxiouſly digeſt theſe poi- 
ſons, become antidital to the poiſon digeſted, 


Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. 


ANTIDoTE. a. J. Larride., antidotus, 
Lat. a _ iven in oppoſition to 
ſomething el LF A medicine given to 
expe] the miſchiefs of another, as of 
poiſon, Quincy. 

d Truſt not the phyſician, 
His antidotes are poiſon, and he ſlays 
More than you rob. Shakſpeare, 
What fool would believe that antidote deli- 
vered by Pierius againſt the ting of a ſcorpion? 
to fit upon an aſs, with one's face towards his 
tal. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Poiſon will work againſt the ſtars : beware; 

or ev ry meal an antidote prepare. Dryden junr, 


AntipyszxTe'scK, adj, [from ay}, 


—_ * 


ANT 


againſt, and dyſenteria, a bloody flux. ] 
ood againſt the bloody flux. 

ANTIFE'BRILE. adj, Hon arri, againſt, 

and ſebris, a fever.] d againſt fevers. 

Antifebrile medicines check the * 

N oyer. 
AnTILO'GARITHM. 2. from Sig! a- 
gainſt, and logarithm.] The comple- 
ment of the logarithm of a ſine, tan- 
gent, or ſecant; or the difference of 
that logarithm from the logarithm of 
ninety degrees. Chambers. 
AnT1'LOGY. n. /. [ arrioyic. ] A con- 
tradiction between any words and paſ- 
ſages in an author. Dia. 
AnT1'LoqQuIST. . /. [from ar}, againſt, 
and lJoquor, to ſpeak.] A contradictor. 
| Dis. 
ANTIMONA'RCHICAL. adj. [from an, 
againſt, and N, government by 
a ſingle perſon. ] Againſt government 
by a lingle perſon. 

When he ſpied the ſtatue of king Charles 
in the middle of the-crowd, and moſt of the 
kings ranged over their heads, he concluded that 
an antimonarchical aſſembly could never chooſe 
ſuch a place. ; Addiſon. 

ANTIMONA'RCHICALNESS. . . [from 
antimonarchical.) The quality of being 
an enemy to regal power. 

AxT1iMo'NIAL. adj. [from antimony. 
Made of antimony ; having the quali- 
ties of antimony ; relating to antimony. 

They were got out of the reach of antimonial 

fumes. Grew. 

Though antimonial cups, prepar'd with art, 
Their force to wine through ages thould impart, 
This diſſipation, this profuſe expence, 

Nor ſhrinks their ſize, nor waſtes their ſtores 
immenſe. Blackmore, 
A'NTIMONY. ». / [The ſtibium of the 
ancients, by the Greeks called i. 
The reaſon of its modern denomina- 
tion is referred to Baſil Valentine, a 
German monk ; who, as the tradition 
relates, having thrown ſome of it to 
the hogs, obſerved that, after it had 
purged them heartily, they immediately 
fattened ; and therefore he imagined his 
fellow monks would be the better for a 
hke doſe. The experiment, however, 
ſucceeded ſo ill, that they all died of it; 
and the medicine was thenceforward 
called ant:mcine, antimonk.] 

Antimony is a mineral ſubſtance of a metal- 
line nature, having all the ſeeming characters of 
a real metal, except malleability ; and may be 
called a ſemimeta), being a foſſile glebe of ſome 
undetermined metal, combined with a ſulphu- 
rous and ſtony ſubſtance. Mines of all metals 
afford it; that in gold mines is reckoned beſt, 
It has alſo its own mines in Hungary, Germany, 
and France. Its texture is full of little ſhining 
veins or threads, like needles; brittle as glafs. 
Sometimes veins of a red or golden colour are 
intermixed, which is called male antimony ; that 
without them being denominated female antimony, 
It fuſes in the fire, though with ſome difficulty; 
and diſſolves more eaſily in water. It deſtroys 
and diflipates all metals fuſed with it, except 

gold; and is therefore uſeful in refining. It is 
a common ingredient in fpeculums, or burning 
concaves; ſerving to give them a finer poliſh. 
It makes a part in bell metal; and renders the 
ſound more clear, It is mingled with tin, to 
make it more hard, white, and ſound; and 
with lead, in the caſting of priuters letters, to 
rendex them more ſmooth and firm, It is a ge- 


ANT 


neral ber the melting of metals, and eſpe - 
- ' cially in caſting of cannon balls. In pharmacy 
it is uſed under various forms, and with various 


Chambers. 


intentions, chiefly as an emetic, 


\ ANTINEPHR1'TICK. adj. [from a and 


vsPeirinog, ] Good againſt diſeaſes of the 
reins and kidneys. 

ANTI xOMV. n. /. [from amr} and e: 
A contradiction between two laws, 
or two articles of the ſame law. 

Anti nomies ave almoſt unavoidable in ſuch va- 
riety of opinions and anſwers. Baker. 

ANTIPARALY'TICK, adj, [from amr} and 
wagauo. ] Efhcacious _ the pally. 

ANT1PATHE'TICAL. adj. | trom antipathy. ] 
8 a natural contrariety to any 

ing. 
: Tie ſoil is fat and luxurious, and antipathe- 
tical to all venomous creatures, Howe. 

ANTIPATHE'TICALNESS. 2. / from anti- 
pathetical.] The quality or ſtate of having 
a natural contrariety to any thing. Did. 

ANTUPATHY. 3. /. [from am, againſt, 
and d doc, fecling; antipathie, Fr.] 

1. A natural contrariety to any thing, ſo 
as to ſhun it involuntarily ; averſion; 
diſlike. It is oppoſed to ſympathy. 


No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and fuch a knave. Shakſpeare. 


To this perhaps might be juſtly attributed moft 
of the ſympathies and arntipathies obſervable in 
men. Locke, 

2. It has ſometimes the particle againf? be- 
fore the object of antipathy. 

I had a mortal amripathy againft ſtanding ar- 
mies in times of peace; becauſe I took armies 
to be hired by the maſter of the family, to keep 
his children in ſlavery, Swife. 

3. Sometimes to. | 

Aſk you, what provocation I have had; 

The ftrong antipatky of good te bad. 
When truth, or virtue, an affront endures, 
Tn' affront is mine, my friend, and ſhould be 
yours. Pope. 
4. Formerly with ; but improperly. 

Tangible bodies have an antipathy with air; 
and any liquid body, that is more denſe, they 
will draw, condenſe, and, in effect, incorporate. 


ä Bacon. 
ANTIPERT'STASIS. n. J. [ from amrm;- 
elcacie, formed of an, and miwrapas 
to ſtand round. ] The oppoſition of a 
contrary quality, by which the quality 
it oppoſes becomes heightened or in- 
tended; or the action by which a body, 
attacked by another, collects itſelf, 
and becomes ſtronger by ſuch oppoſi- 
tion; or an intention of the activity of 
one quality cauſed by the oppoſition of 
another. Thus quicklime is ſet on fire 
by the effuſion of cold water; ſo water 
becomes warmer in winter than in ſum- 
mer; and thunder and lightning are 
excited in the middle region of the air, 
which is continually cold, and all by 
_—— This is an exploded prig- 
ciple in the Peripatetick philoſophy. 
Th' antiperiſtaſis of age 
More inflam'd his am'rous rage. Cowley, 
The riotous prodigal deteſts eve touſneſs; vet 
let him find the ſprings grow diy which feed us 
luxury, covetouſneſs ſhall be called in: and ſo, 
by a ſtrange antiperiſ/afis, prodigality ſhall beget 
rapine. Decay of Piety. 
ANTIPESTILE'NTIAL, adj. rior arri, 
againſt, and peſtilential.] Efficacious 


| agalult the infectiou of the plague, 
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1. Ancient; old; not modern. 


That old and antique ſong we head laſt night, 


ANT 

Perfumes eortect the air before js attraQed | 
by the lungs; or, rather, antipeſtilential unguents, 
to anoint the noſtrils with, Harvey. 

ANTTPHRASIS. n. ſ. from am, againſt, 
and :4-4:, a form of ſpeech. ] The ule 
of words in a ſenſe oppoſite to their 
proper meaning. . 

You now find no cauſe to repent, that yau 
never dipt your hands in the bloody high courts 
of juſtice, ſo called only by antiphraſis, South. 

A'NTI?PODAL. adj, [ from antipodes.] Re- 
lating to the countries inhabited by the 
antipodes. 


The Americans are antipos4al unto the Indians. 
Brown. 


ANTI PODES. n. ſ. It has no ſingular. 
from an, againſt, and g, feet.] 
Thoſe people who, living on the other 
fide of the globe, have their feet di- 
rectly oppoſite to ours. 
We ſhould hold day with the antipodes, | 
If you would walk in abſence of the ſun. Shatſp. 
So ſhines the ſun, tho' hence remov'd, as clear 
When his beams warm th' antipodes, as here, 
Waller. 


A'NTIPOPE. u. /. [from an, againſt, and 


2%pe.] He that uſurps the popedom, in 


oppolition to the right pope. | 
This houſe is famous in hiſtory Yor the retreat 
of an antipope, who called himſelf Felix v. 
Addiſon. 
LNTIPTO'SIS. n. .. [amrrimrucy.] A 
ſigure in grammar, by which one caſe 
is put for another. | 
A'NTIQUARY. n. /. [ antiquarius, Lat.] A 
man ſtudious of antiquity ; a collector 
of ancient things. | 
All arts, rarities, and inventions, are but the. 
relicts of an inteliett defaced with fin, We 
admire it now, only as antiquaries do a piece of 
old coin, for the ſtamp it once bore. South, 
With ſharpen'd fight, pale antiqraries pore, 
Th' inſcription value, but therwuft adore. Pope. 
The rude Litin of the monks is fill very in-, 
eelligible; had their records been delivered in 
the vulgar tongue, they could nut now be un- 
derſtood, unleſs by antiquarzes. 3 Swijt 
A'xTiQuary. adj. [This word is 1mpro- 
per.] Old; antique. 
Here's Neſtor, 
Inſtructed by the antiquary times; | 
He muſt, he is, he cannot but be wiſe. Sat, 


To A'NTIQUATE. v. a. [antiquo, Lat.] 
To put out of uſe; to make obſolete. 
The growth of chriſtianity in this kingdom“ 
might reaſonably introduce new laws, and an- 
tiquate or abrogate fume old ones, that ſeeme c 
leſs conſiſtent with the cluiſt ian doctrines. Hale. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft is admiiable, But can- 
not I admire the height of his invention, and 
the flrength of his expreſhon, without defending 
his antiquated words, and the perperual harſhneſs 
of their found? * Dryden. 
Almighty Latium, with her cities crown'd, 
Shall like an antiquated fable found, Addiſon. 
AſNTiQUATEDNESS. 2 / from antiqua- 
tedl.] The ſtate of being antiquated, 
worn out of uſe, or obſolete. 
ANTTQUE. adj. [ antique, Fr. anttquus, 
Lat. It was formerly pronounced, ac- 
cording to the Engiiſh analogy, with 
the accent on the firſt ſyllable; but now, 
after the French, with the accent on 
the laſt, at leaſt in proſe; the poets 


uſe it vaniouſly.] 


— k 4 


: 


Now, good Ceſario, but that piece of ſong, 
« S Shakſpeare. 


ANT 


Such truth in love as th' antique world did 
know, 
In ſuch a ſtyle as courts might boaſt of now. 
Waller. 

2. Of genuine antiquity, 

The ſeals which we have remaining of Julius 
Czſar, which we know to be antique, have the 
ſtar of Venus over them. Dryden, 

My copper lamps, at any rate, 

For being true antique I bought; 
Yet wiſely melted down my plate, 
On modern models to be wrought ; 
And trifles I alike purſue, | 
Becauſe they're old, becauſe they're new, Prior. 

3. Of old faſhion. 

Forth came that ancient lord and aged qucen, 
Ariay'd in antique robes down to the ground, 
And ſad habiliments right well be ſcen. Fairy Q. 

Mult he no more divert the tedious day? 

Nor ſparkling thoughts in antique words convey ? 
Smith to the Memory of Philips, 

4. Odd; wild; antick. 

Name not theſe living death-heads unto me; 
Fer theſe not ancient but antique be. Denne. 

And ſooner may a gulling weather-ſpy, 

By drawing forth heav*n's ſcheme, tel! certainly 
What faſhion'd hats, or ruffs, or ſuits next year 
Our giddy -headed antique youth will wear. Donne, 

ANTI'QUE. . J. [from antique, aj. | 
antiquity z a remain of ancient times; an 
ancient rarity, 

J leave to Edward, now earl of Oxford, m1 
ſeal of Julius Cæſar; as allo another ſeal, 10, 
poſed to be a young Heicules ; both very choice 

* antiques, and ſet in gold. Swift. 

ANnT1QUENESS. . /. [from antiqne.] The 
quality of being antique; an appearance 
of antiquity. 

We may diſcover ſomething venerable in the 
antiqueneſs of the work; but we would fee the 

- deſign enlarged. Addiſop. 

AnTi'quiTy. n. . [ antiquitas, Lat.] 

1. Old times; time palt long ago. 

J mention Ariftotle, Pulybius, and Cicero, 
the greateſt philolupher, the moſt impartial hiſ- 
torian, and the muſt conſummate ſtateſman, of 
all avtiquity, Addiſon 

2. The people of old times; the ancients. 

That luch pillars were raiſed by Seth, all an- 
tiquity as avowed, Raleigh. 

3. 'Uhe works or remains of old times. 

As tor the vb ſervation of Machiavel, traducing 
Gregory the Great, that le did what in him lay 
to extinguſh Il heathen antiquities; I do not 
h..d trar thoſe zeals laſt long; as it appeared in 
tue tuccecſiun of Sabinian, who did revive the 
former antiquitics. Bacon. 

4. Old age: a ludicrous ſenſe, 

Is not your voice broken? your wind ſhort? 
your chin double? your wit fingle? and every 
part about you blaſted with antiquity 7 and will 
you yet call yourſelt young ? Shak ſpeare. 

5. Ancientneſs ; as, this ring is valuable 
for its antiquity. 

ANTITSCIL n. ſ. It has no fingular. [from 
«1:4 and ox0.] In geography, the 
people who inhabit on different tides of 
the equator, who conſequently at noon 


have their ſhadows projected oppoſite 
ways. Thus the people of the north: 


toward the north pole, and the other 


"toward the ſouth pole. Chambers. 
AxTisCORBU'TICAL:. ) adi. [from , 
ANTIscoRBV'TIick. 5 againſt, and /cor- 

butum, the ſcurvy. ] Good againſt the 

ſcurvy. 


The warm antiſcorbutical plants, in quantities, 
will occaſion ſtinking breath, and corrupt the 


Arbuthnct. 


15 i 


| blood, 


| 


\ 
{all \ 
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A 


are antiſcii to thoſe of the ſouth ; the 
one projecting their ſhadows at noon . 


| 
ANTT'SPASIS. n. /. [from avi, againſt, 


ANTTISTROPILE, 


ANTISTRUMA'TICK. adj, 


ANTULEHESIS. n. ſ. 


AN TIT YE. n. f. 


ANTITY'PICAL., adi. 


ANTIVENE'REAI. adh. 


AN TIER. n. / 


ANTO'ECH. n. .. It has no ſingular. Lite 


ANT 


The warm antiſcorbuticks, animal diet, an4 


animal ſalts, are proper. Arbathnot, 
and owas, to draw.] The revulſion 


of any humonr into another part, 


ANTisPASMO'DICK. adj, [from ai, a- 


go_ and 7740/0, the cramp. ] That 
s the power of relieving the cramp. 


AnTisra'sTiCK. adj, [from ayri and 


gin. e]! That cauſes a revulſion of 
the humours. | | 


ANTISPLENE'TICK. adj, [from am and 


ſplenetick. ] Efficacious in diſeaſes of 


the ſpleen. 

Antiſplenetichs open the obſtructions of the 

ſpleen. * 4 Fleyer 

n. fo airiegopr, from 
ar, the contrary way, and cor, turn. 
ing.] In an ode ſuppoſed to be fung 
in parts, the ſecond ſtanza of every 
three, or fometimes every ſecond ſtanza ; 
ſo called becenſe the dance turns about, 
[ from arri and 
firuma, a ſcrophulous ſwelling. ] Good 
aguinſt the kingſevil. 

I preteribed him a diſtilled milk, with ax--. 
flrumaticis, and purged him. Wiſeman, 
in the plural 4 
theſes. [A le, placing in oppoli- 
tion.] Opp ſition of words or ſenti. 
ments; contraſt; as in theſe lines: 

Though gentle, yet not dull; 
Strong withuut rage; without o'erflowing, full, 
Denon 

I ſee a chief, who leads my choſen ſons, 

All arm'd with points, antith:jes, and puns. Pee, 
[--:-6 LE That 
which is reſembled or ſhadowed out by 
the type ; that of which the type is the 
repreſentation. It is a term of th. 
ology. Sce Type. 

When once upon the wing, he ſoars to a 
Ligher pitch, from the type to the a#7itype, ty 
the days of tlie Meſſiah, the aſcenſion of our 82. 
viour, and, at length, to his kingdom and, do- 
minion over all the earth Þurnet's Theory, 

He brought forth bread and wine, and was 
the prieſt of the moſt high God; imnating the 
untitype, or the ſubſtance, Chriſt himſelf. The. 
[from anlity;e.| 
That relates to au antitype ; that ex- 
plains the type. 

[from a and 
venereal, ] Good againit the venereal 


dilcaſe. 


If the lues be joined with it, you wil! ſcarce 
cure your patient without exhibiting 67777 ee 
remedies, nan. 


[ andovillier, Fr.] Pra- 
perly the firſt branches of a fig 
Ry | 
horns ; but popularly and genera::), 
any of his branches. bx: 
Grown old, they grow leſs branched, aug firit 
loſe their brow antlers, or lowecit furcativns next 
to the head. Br wo, 
A well-grown ſtag, whoſe antlers nic 
High ver his front, Mis beams invade the ies, 
Dry: 4A. 
Bright Diana 4 
Brought hunted wild goats heads, and brancni's 
antlers e 
Of ſtags, the fruit and honour of her toil. Piss. 


from an., and unew, to inhabit. | In 
geography, thoſe inhabitants of the 
earth who live under the ſame mer!6la7s 
and at the ſame diſtance from the eq 


AN X 


tor; the one toward the north, and the 


other to the ſouth. Hence they have 
the ſame longitude, and their latitude is 
alſo the ſame, but of a different deno- 
mination. They are in the ſame ſemi- 


circle of the meridian, but oppoſite pa- 


rallels. They have preciſely the ſame 
hours of the day and night, but oppoſite 
ſeaſons ; and the night of the one is 
always equal to the day of the other. 


* 


APA 


meaning of, but thoſe that contain truths we are 
to believe, or laws we are to obey; we may be 
leſs anxious about the ſenſe of other authors. Locke, 


4. It has generally for or about before the 
object, but ſometimes /; leſs properly. 
Anxious of neglect, ſuſpecting change. Granv. 
A'Nx10USLY. adv. [from anxious. ] In 
an anxious manner; ſolicitouſly ; un- 
quietly ; carefully ; with painful uncer- 
tainty. 


ArPaGO'GICAL. adj. 


APE 


* 


No writings we need to be ſolicitous about the honour of our arms far and wide through foreign 


nations. Atterbury, 
If ſenſible pleaſure, or real grandeur, be our 
end, we ſhall proceed apace to real miſery. Watts. 


from aT&ywy4 com- 
pounded of ant, from, and ayw, to bring 
or draw.] An apagogical demonſtra- 
tion is ſuch as does not prove the thing 
directly, but ſhows the impoſſibility, 
or abſurdity, which ariſes from deny- 
ing it; and is alſo called reductio ad im- 


Chambers. 
ANTONOMA'STA. n.f. {from , and 
rn, a name. ] A form of ſpeech, in 
which, for a proper name, is put the name 
ofſome dignity, office, proteſſion, ſcience, 
or trade; or when a proper name is 
put in the room of an appellative. Thus 
a king is called his majeſty; a noble- 
man, his lordſhip. We fay the philo— 
ſopher inſtead of Ariſtotle, and the ora- 
tor for Cicero: thus a man is called 
by the name of his country, a German, 
an Italian; and a grave man is called a 
Cato, and a wiſe man a Solomon. 
Smith*s Rhetoric. 
A'xTRE. n. /. [antre, Fr. antrum, Lat.] 


A cavern; a cave; a den. Not in ule, 
With all my travels hiſtory ; 
Wherein of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 
It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakſpeare. 
A'xviL. n./. des dp Sax. ] 
1. The iron block on which the ſmith | 2“ 


But where the loſs is temporal, every probabi- 
lity of it needs not put us ſo anxioufly to prevent 
it, ſince it might be repaired again. South, 

Thou, what befits the new lord mayor, 

And what the Gallick arms will do, 
Art anxiouſly inquiſitive to know. Dryden. 
A'NX10USNESS. 1. /. | from anxious ] The 
quality of being anxious; ſuſceptibility 
of anxiety. 
A! N v. adj. [antx, emx, Sax.] ; 
L. Every; whoever he be; whatever it 
be. It is, in all its ſenſes, applied in- 
differently to perſons or things. 
I know you are now, fir, a gentleman born — 
Ay, and have been ſo any time theſe four hours. 
Shakſpeare. 
You contented yourſelf with being capable, as 
much as ary whoſoever, of defending your coun- 
try with your ſword. Dryden. 
How bt is this retreat for uninterrupted ſtudy 
Any one that ſces it will own, I could not have 
choſen a more likely place to converſe with the 
dead in. Pope. 
Whoſoever ; whatſoever 3; as diſtin- 


poſſibile, or ad abſurdum. Chambers. 
Ara'kT. adv. [apart, Fr.] 
1. Separately from the reſt in place. 

Since I enter into that queſt ion, it behoveth me 
to give reaton for my opinion, with circum- 
ſpection; becauſe I walk aſide, and in a way 
apart from the multitude. Raleigh, 

The party diſcerned, that the earl of Efſex 
would never ſerve theit turn; they reſolved to 
have another army apart, that ſhould be at their 
devotion. Clarendon, 

2. In a ſtate of diſtinction; as, to ſet 
apart for any uſe, 

He is ſo very figurative, that he requires a 
grammar apart, to conſtrue him. Dryden. 

The tyrant ſhall demand yon ſacred load, 
And gold and veſſels ſet apart for Gd. Prior. 

3. Diltinly, 

Moſes firit nameth heaven and earth, putting 
waters but in the third place, as comprehending 
waters in the word earth; but afterwards he 
nameth them apart. Raleigh, 


4. At a diſtance ; retired from the other 
company. 


lays his metal to be forged. 
I foaw a ſmith Rand with his hammer, thus, 
The whilſt his iron did on his anvil cool. Shatf. 
On their eternal avils here he found 
The brethren beating, and the blows go round. 


Dryden.. 


2. Any thing on which blows are laid. 
Here I clip 
The anvil of my iword, and do conteſt 
Hotly and nobly. Shakſpeare. 


3. Figuratively, to be upon the anvil, is to 


be in a ſtate of formation or preparation. 

Several members of our houſe knowing what 
was upon the anvil, went to the clergy, and de- 
fired their judgment. Swift, 


Axx1tTY. n. f. [anxietas, Lat.] 


1. Trouble of mind about ſome future 
event ; ſuſpenſe with uneafineſs ; per- 
plexity ; ſolicitude, 

To be happy, is not only to be freed from the 
pains and'diſeaſes of the body, but from anxiety 
and vexation of ſpirit; not only to enjoy the 


pleaſures of ſenſe, but peace of conſcience, and 


tranquillity of mind. Tillotſon, 


2, In the medical language, lowneſs of 


ſpirits, with uneaſineſs of the ſtomach. 
In anxieties which attend fevers, when the 
cold fit is over, a warmer regimen may be al- 
lowed; and becauſe anxieties often happen by 
ſpaſms from wind, ſpices are uſeful. Arbuthnzt, 

A'NXiOUS, adj. [ anxius, Lat.] 

I, Diſturbed about ſome uncertain event ; 
folicitous ; being in painful ſuſpenſe ; 
painfully uncertain. 

His penfive cheek upon his hand reclin'd, 
And anxou; thoughts revolving in bis mind. Bryd. 
With heating kearts the dire event they wait , 


guiſhed from ſome other. 

What warmth is there in your affe tion towards 
any of theſe princely ſuitors that are already 
come ? Shakſpeare. 

An inverted motion being begun any where 
below, continues itſelf all the whole length. 

Locke, 
3. It is uſed in oppoſition to none. 

I wound and I h-al : neither is there any that 

can deliver out of my hand. Deuteronomy, 


A'oRIST. n. /. [ e? .] Indefinite ; a 
term in the Greek grammar. 

AO'RTA. n. /. [K .] The great artery 
which riſes immediately out of tlie left 


ventricle of the heart. Quincy. 


Ara'ck. adv. [from à and pace; that is, 
with a great pace, ] | 
1. Quick; ſpeedily : uſed of things in 
motion. 
Or when the flying libhard ſhe did chace, 
She could then nimbly move, and after fly apace. 
Spe nſer, 
Ay, quoth my uncle Gla'ſter, 
Small herhs have grace, great weeds do grow 
apace, 
And fince, methinks, I would not grow fo faſt, 
Becauſe ſweet flow'rs are flow, and weeds make 
haſte. Shakſpear e. 
He promis'd in his eaſt a glorious race; 
Now ſunk from his meridian, ſets apare. Dryden. 
Is not he imprudent, who, ſeeing the tide 
making haſte towards him apace, will fleep till 
the ſea overwhelm him ? Tillotſon. 
2. With haſte : applied to ſome action. 
The baron now his diamonds pours epacre ; 
Th' embroider'd king, who ſhows but half his 
face, 
And his refulgent queen. Pope's Rape of the Lock, 


APA'RTMENT., ".ſ 
0 


So pleaſe you, madam, 

To put apart theſe your attendants. Shakſpeare. 
[ apartement, Fr.] A 
part of the houſe allotted to the uſe of 
any particular 'perſon ; a room; a {ct 
.of rooms. 

A private gallery *twixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known. Sir J. Denham. 

He, pale as death, deſpoil'd of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. Dry, 

The moſt conſiderable ruin is that on the eaſt- 
ern promontory, where are ſtil] ſome apartments 
left very high and arched at top. Addiſcs. 


A'PATHY. nl. 7. 2 not, and To e, 


feeling.] The quality of not feeling; 
exemption from paſſion; freedom from 
mental perturbation. 
Of good and evil much they argued then, 
Patton, and apathy, and glory, and ſhame. Miſt, 
To remain inſenſible of fuch provocations, is 
not conftancy but apart. South, 
in lazy apathy let Stoicks boaſt 
Their virtue fix'd; tis fixed as in ſroſt, 
Contracted all, retiring to the breaſt; 
But fireagth of mind is exerciſe, not reſt. Pope. 


| APE. . / Lage, Icclandiſh.] 


1. A kind of monkey remarkable for imi- 


tating what he ſees. 
| will be more newfangled than an ape, more 
giduy in my dehires than a monkey. Sha#ſpeare. 
Writers report, that the heart of an ape, Worn 
near the heart, comforteth the heart, and in- 
creaſeth audacity. It is true, that the ape is a 
merry and bold bean. Bucev. 
With glittering gold and ſparkling gems they 
thine, SR 
But apes and monkeys are the gods witkis. 


: , 4; X . . . ” G { iel P 
8 2 trembling for the birth of fate. Pope. 3. Haſtily ; with ſpeed : ſpoken of any Celeftial beings, when of late they 5” ; 
6 , _ ul ; full of inquietude ; unquuiet. kind of progreſſion from one ſtate to A mortal men untold all nature's law, 

a 5 n N alone unhappy niortals live; another. Admit'd ſuch Knowledge in a human ſhape, 

1 ut, ah! the mighty bliſs is fugitive; 1 6 And ſhow da Newton, as we ſhow an ape. Foe. 
Is Diſcolour'd ſickneſs, anxious labour come, : Tip Neon cours af dee d ris! 2. An imitator: uſed all Hh: + 
he And age, and death's inexorable doom. Dryden. With ſome regard to what is jult and right, . AO 0 gener y 1Q the 


3. 28 as of a thing of great impor- 


Shall lead their lives, and multiply apace, MN. 
The life and power of religion decays apa.c, 


here and at home, while we are ſpreading the 


bad ſenſe. 


Julio Romano. who, had be himſelf eternity, 


| and could put breath into his work, would be- 
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guile nature of her cuſtom : ſo my he is 
her ape. Shakſpeare. 
To Ar Ek. v. a. [from ape.] To imitate, as 
an ape imitates human actions. 
Aping the foreigners in every dreſs, 
Which, bought at greater coſt, becomes him leſs. 
Dryden. 
Curſe on the ftripling ! how he apes his fire ! 
Ambitiouſly ſententious ! Addiſon, 


Arz'Ak, or Ar EER K. adv. [probably from 
d pique.) In a poſture to pierce; formed 
with a point. ; 

A'egrsy. n. /. [Care.] A loſs of natu- 
ral concoction. Juincy. 

A'r ER. n. /. [from ape.] A ridiculous imi- 
tator or mimick. 

Art iE NT. adj. [ aperio, Lat. to open.] 
That has the quality of opening : 
chiefly uſed of medicines gently pur- 
gative. 

There be bracelets fit to comfort the ſpirits ; 
and they be of three intentions; refrigerant, cor- 
roborant, and aperzent. Bacon, 

Of the ſtems of plants, fome contain a fine 
aperient ſalt, and are diuretick and ſaponaceous. 

: Arbuthnot. 

Arz'rITiIVE. adj. [from aperio, Lat. to 
open.] That has the 2 of open- 
wg the excrementitious paſſages of the 

ody. 

They may make broth, with the addition of 
aperitive herbs, . Harvey. 

Ar E Rr. adj. [ apertus, Lat.] Open. 

APE'RTION. . /- [from apertus, Lat.] 


1. An opening ; a paſſage through any 


thing ; a gap. 

The next now in order are the apertions; under 
which term I do comprehend doors, windows, 
ſtaircaſes, chimneys, or other conduits : in ſhort, 
all inlets or outlets. Watton. 

2. The act of opening; or ſtate of being 
opened. | 

The plenitude of veſſels, otherwiſe called the 
plethora, when it happens, cauſeth an extrava- 
ſation of blood, either by ruption or apertion of 
them. Wiſeman, 


Arz'rTLY. adv. [aperte, Lat.] Openly ; 


without covert. 
Arx'arxE8ss. n. /. [ from apert.] Openneſs. 


The freedom, or apertneſs and vigour of pro- 
nouncing, and the cloſeneſs of muffling, and la- 


zineſs of ſpeaking, render the ſound different. 
Holder. 


A'rERTURE. u. / [from apertus, open.] 


1. The act of opening. 
Hence ariſeth the facility of joining a conſo- 
nant to a vowel, becauſe from an appulſe to an 


aperture is eaſier than from one appulle to another, 
Holder. 
2. An open place. 

If memory be made by the eaſy motion of the 
ſpirits through the opened paſſages, images, with- 
out doubt, paſs through the ſame apertures. 

Glarville, 
3. The hole next the objectglaſs of a tele- 
ſcope or microſcope. 

The concave metal bore an aperture of an inch; 
but the aperture was limited by an opaque circle, 
perforated in the middle. Newton's Optics. 


4. Enlargement; explanation: a ſenſe 
ſeldom found. 


It is too much untwiſted by the doors, and, 


like philoſophy, made intricate by explications, 
and difficult by the aperture and diſſolution of 
diſtinctions. Taylor. 
Avt'TALOUS, adj. [of 4 priv. and a:rz2..v, 
a leaf.] Without petala or flower leaves. 
AeE'TALOUSNESS. 2. /. [ from apetalous.] 
State of being without leaves, 


API 


APEX, n. /. apices, plur. [Lat.] The 
tip or point of any thing, 

e apex, or leſſer end of it is broken off. 

Woodward. 


APHAE'RESIS. n. ſ. [40aigo:c.] A figure 
in grammar, that takes away a letter 
or * a from the beginning of a 
word, 

APHE'LION. n. ſ. aphelia, plur. [from 
dn, and 5, the ſun.] That part of 
the orbit of a planet, in which it is at 


the point remoteſt from the ſun, 

The reaſon why the comets move not in the 
zodiack is, that, in their aphelia, they may be 
at the greateſt diſtances from one another; and 


conſequently diſturb one another's motions the | 


leaſt that may be. Cheyne. 
APHE'TA. n. / [with aſtrologers. ] The 
name of the planet, which is imagined 
to be the giver or diſpoſer of life in a na- 
tivity, Dit. 
ArHE'TICAL. adi. [from apbeta.] Re- 
lating to the apheta. 
APHILA'NTHROPY. n. /. [a, without, and 
Oxzr9gwnicy love of mankind.) Want of 
love to mankind. 
A'pnoNy. n. / 7 without, and od., 
ſpeech.] A loſs of ſpeech. Quincy. 
A'PHORISM. u. ſ. ¶ æ pogicudbe.] A max- 


im; a precept contracted in a ſhort | 


{ſentence ; an unconnected poſition. 

He will eaſily diſcern how little of truth there 
is in the multitude; and, though ſometimes 
they are flattered with that aphoriſm, will hardly 
believe the voice of the people to be the voice of 
God. - Brown's Vulgar Errours 

I ſhall at preſent confider the aphoriſm, that a 
man of religion and virtue is a more uſeful, and 
conſequently a more valuable, member of a 
community. Rogers, 


ArHoRn'sTICAL. adj. [from - wn. Es 
Having the form of an aphoriſm ; writ- 
ten in ſeparate and unconnected ſen- 
tences. : 

ArnroRT'STICALLY. adv. [ from aphoriſti- 
cal.] In the form of an aphoriſm. 

+ Theſe being carried down, ſeldom miſs a cure, 
as Hippocrates doth likewiſe aphoriſtically tell us. 
Harvey. 

Th from "A@podilr, 

Venus.] Relating to 


ArnHRoDISVACAL, 

ArnRODISIVACK, 
the venereal diſeaſe, 

A'etary. u. /. [from apis, Lat. a bee.] 
The place where bees are kept. 

Thoſe who are ſkilled in bees, when they ſee 

a foreign ſwarm approaching to plunder their 
hives, have a trick to divert them into ſome 
neighbouring apiaty, there to make what havock 
they pleaſe, Swift, 


APPTCES of a flower. [Lat. from apex, 
the top.] Little knobs that grow on 
the tops of the ſtamina, in the middle of 
a flower. They are commonly of a dark 
purpliſh colour. By the microſcope 
they have been diſcovered to be a fort 
of capſule ſeminales, or feed veſſels, con- 
taining in them ſmall globular, and often 
oval particles, of various colours, aud ex- 
quiſitely formetl. Quincy. 

AriE CR. adv. { from a for each, and guece, 


or ſhare.] To the part or ſhare of each. 
Men, in whoſe mouths at firſt ſounded no- 
thing but mort itication, were come to think that 
they might lawfully have ſix or ſeven wires 
apiece, Flonker, 


I have to- night diſpatched ſixteen buſiueſſes, a 


APO 


month's length apiece, by an abſtract of ſuccefs, 
| Shatkſpear-, 

One copy of this paper may ſerve a dozen of 
you, which will be leſs than a farthing apiece. 

1 Swift, 
A'e1sH. adj. [from ape.] 
1. Having the qualities of an ape; imita. 
tive. 
Re port of faſhions in proud Italy, 
Whoſe manners till our tardy apiſi nation 
Limps after, in baſe awkward imitation. Shak, 
2. Foppiſh; affected. | 
Becauſe I cannot flatter, and look fair, 
Duck with French nods, and api courteſy, 
I muſt be held a rancorous enemy. Shakſpeare, 
3. Silly; trifling ; inſignificant, 

All this is but api ſophiſtry; and, to give it 

a name divine and excellent, is abuſive and unjuf, 

Glanville, 
4. Wanton ; playful. 
Gloomy fits the queen, 

Till happy chance reverts the c:uel ſcene ; 

And apr/h follv, with her wild reſort 

Of wit and jeft, diſturbs the ſolemn court, Prior, 
A'e1SHLY. ad. from apiſh.] In an apiſh 

manner; foppiſhly ; conceitedly. 
A'e1$HNESS. n. /. [from apiſh.] Mi. 

mickry; foppery ; infignificance ; play. 

fulneſs. 
Ae1'TeaT. adv. | A word formed from the 

motion. ] With quick palpitation. 

O there he comes Welcome my bully, my 
back: agad, my heart has gone. apitpat for 
you. : Congreve, 

APLU'STRE. n. ſ. [ Latin. ] The ancient 
enſign carried in ſea veſſels, 

Tue one holds a ſword in her hand, to repre- 
ſent the Iliad ; as the other has an ap/uftre, to 
repreſent the Odyſſey, or voyage of Ulyſſes, 

Addi ſen. 


APO'CALYPSE. 4. /. [from vans. 
ra-] Revelation; diſcovery ; a word 
uſed only of the ſacred writings. 

O for that warning voice, which he who fy 
Th? apocalypſe heard cry in heav'n aloud, Milt, 
With this throne, of the glory of the Father, 
compare the throne of the Son of .God, as ſeen 
in the apecalypſe. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


ArOCALY'PTICAL. adj. [from op:calypſe.] 
Concerning revelation ; containing re- 


velation. | 

If we could underſtand that ſcene, at the 
opening of this apccalyptical theatre, we ſhould 
find it a repreſentation of the majeſty of our Sa- 
viour, Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


AypocaLy'PTICALLY.. adv. from apaca- 
lyptical.) In ſuch a manner as to reveal 
omething ſecret. 

APO'COPE. 1. / [aroremv.] A figure in 
grammar, when the laſt letter or ſylla- 
ble of a word is taken away; as, ingen, 
for ingenii; apoplex, for apoplexy. 

Arockv'srick, adj, [znoxgsrmr, from 
enoxgew, tO drive.] Endued with a re- 
pelling aud aſtringent power: applied 
to remedies which prevent the too great 
afflux of humours. 

APO CRYPHA. n. / [from PEE Hs 
to put out of ſight.] Books not pub- 
lickly communicated; books whole 
authors are not known. It is uſed for 
the books appended to the facred writ- 
ings, which, being of doubtful authors, 


are leſs regarded, | 
We hold not the aforrypha for ſacred, as WC 


do the holy ſcripture, but for human com s 
oe“. 


ArocgY HAT. adj, [from apoerypha. ) 


AP O 


t. Not canonical :; of uncertain authority, 
pars who ſaith that all writings not canoni- 
ca 


are aporryphatl, uſes not the title apocryphal as 
the reſt of the fathers ordinarily have done, whoſe 


cuſtom is fo to name, for the moſt part, only 
ſuch as might not publickly be read or divulged. 


2. Contained in the apocrypha. 

To ſpeak of her in the words of the aporry- 
phal writers, wiſdom is glorious, and never fad- 
eth away. , Addiſon. 

3. It is ſometimes uſed for an account of 
uncertain credit, 

'Apo'CRYPHALLY. adv. | from apocrypbal.] 
Uncertaivly ; not indiſputably. 

ApO'CRYPHALNESS, "gy [from apocry- 

ppbal.] Uncertainty ; doubtfulneſs of 
credit. | : 

 Arop!'cTICAL., adj, re am E- evi- 
dent truth; demonſtration. ] Demon- 

ſtrative; evident beyond contradiction. 

Holding an apodictical knowledge, and an aſ- 


- ſured knowledge of it; verily, to perſuade their | 


appre henſions otherwiſe, were to make an Euclid 
believe, that there were more than one centre in 
a circle. pwr?s PFulgar Errours. 

We can ſay all at the nuniber three; therefore 
the world is perfect. Tobit went, and his dog 
followed him; therefore there is a world in the 
moon, were an argument as apediFical, Glanville, 


APODPXIS. n. . Ia xediita.] Demon- 


{ration Dis. 
APOGÆ ON. ba . [from ani, from, 
A'POGEE, and yy, the earth.] A 
APOGE'UM. ) point in the heavens, in 


which the ſun, or a planet, is at the 
greateſt diſtance poſlible from the earth 
in its whole revolution. The ancient 
aſtronomers regarding the earth as the 


centre of the ſyſtem, chiefly regarded | 


the apogzon and perigzon, which the 
moderns, making the ſun the centre, 


change for the aphelion and perihelion. 


Chambers. 
Thy fin is in his apog on placed, 
And when it moveth next, muſt needs deſcend. 


Fairfax. | 


It is yet not agreed in what time, precilely, 
the apogeum abſolveth one degree, Breton. 


Arorocxk'ric AL. I adj. [from 4 ποονονιν 
AroLoGe'ricx. to defend.] That is 
ſaid in defence of any thing or perſon. 


I defign to publiſh an eſſay, the greater part of 
which is apologetical, for one ſort of chymiſts. 

Boyle, 

AroLoOGE'TICALLY. adv. [| from apologe- 


tical. } In the way of defence or ex- 


cuſe. 

Aro'LocisT, n. f. [from To apologize.] 
He that makes an apology ; a 6 
in fayour of another. 

To Aro'LOGIZE. v. n. [from apology.] 


1. To plead in favour of any perſon or 


thing, 
It will be much more ſeaſonable to reform than 


apolog i xe or rhetoricate ; and therefore it imports 


thoſe, who dwell ſecure, to look about them. 
Decay e Piety. 
2, It has the particle for before the ſub- 
ject of apology, ' 
I ought to ape/ogize for my indiſcretion in the 
+ Whole undertaking, Wake's Prepar. for Death. 
The tranſlator needs not apologize for his 
choice of this piece, which was made in his 
childhood, Pope's Preface to Statius, 
POLOGUVE, 3. . [anoxy®,] Fable; 
ny contrived to teach ſome moral 
truth, | 


Vor. I. 


[ 


— 


ing ſtories. Locke. 
APO! _ n. ſ. [apologia, Lat. anox.- 
7. 
1. Defence; excuſe. Apology generally 
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Alt apologne of Mop is beyond a ſyllogiſm, 
and proverbs more powerful than demonſtration. 
r . Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Some men are remarked for pleaſantneſs in 
raillery ; others for ape/ogues and appoſite divert- 


ſignifies rather excuſe than iatieativn, 
and tends rather to extenuate the fault, 
than pore mnocence, This is, how- 


ever, ſometimes unregarded by writers. 
In her face excuſe | 
Came prologue, and aps/ovgy too prompt; 

Which with bland words at will ſhe thus ad- 
dreſs*d. Milton. 

2. It has for before the object of excuſe. 
It is not my intention to make an apology for 

my poem : ſome will think it needs no excuſe, 
and others will receive none, Dryden. 

I ſhall neither trouble the reader, nor myſelf, 
with any ape/cgy for publiſhing of theſe ſermons, 
for if they be in any meaſure truly ſerviceable 
to the end for which they are deſigned, I do not 
ſee what apology is neceflary ; and if they be not 
ſo, I am ſure none can be ſufficient. Tillotſon. 


ArOMECO'METRY. 2. /. [AA, from, wnxS, 
diſtance, and agi, to meaſure.] The 
art of meaſuring things at a diſtance. Dic. 

APONEURO'SIS. n. ſ. [from a, from, 
and ,, a nerve.] An expanſion of 
a nerve into a membrane, 

When a cyſt riſes near the orifice of the artery, 
it is formed by the aponcureſis that runs over the 
veſſel, which becomes exceſſively expanded, 

Sharp's Surgery. 

APO'PHASIS. n. /. [ Lat. aniaucy a de- 
nying.] A figure in rhetorick, by which 
the orator, ſpeaking ironically, ſeems to 

wave what he would plainly inſinuate ; 
as, Neither will I mention thoſe things, 
evhich, if I fhould, you notwithſlanding 
could neither confute or ſpeak againſt them. 
mith*'s Rhetorick. 

AporHLEe'GMATICK. . . [amo and 
@2iypa.] That has the quality of draw- 
ing away phlegm. - 

APorHLE'GMATISM, . /. [aA and paty- 
pa.) A medicine of which the inten- 
tion is to draw phlegm from the blood, 

And ſo it is in apophlegmatifms and gargariſms, 
that draw the rheum down by the palate, Bacon. 

AroPALEGMA'TIZANT. 7. ,. [ans and 
Gaiyua.] Any remedy which cauſes an 
evacuation of ſerous or mucous humour 
by the noſtrils, as particular kinds of 
ſternutatories. Quincy. 

A'ropHTHEGM. 3. J [473t%yur.] A re- 
markable ſaying; a valuable maxim 
uttered on ſome ſudden occaſion. 

We may magnify the apophthegms, or reputed 
replies of wiſdom, whereof many are to be ſeen 
in Laertius and Lycoſthenes. Brown's Vil. Er. 

I had a mind to collect and digeſt ſuch obſcr- 
vations and apephthegms as tend to the proof of 
that great aſſertion, All is vanity. Prier, 


APO'PHYGE. n. /. DZ xroν“ĩ, flight, or 
eſcape.] That part of a column, ycere 
it begins to ſpring out of its baſe; and 
was originally no more than the ring or 
ferrel, which anciently bound the ex- 
tremities of wooden pillars, to keep them 
from ſplitting, and were afterwards imi- 
tated in ſtone work, We ſometimes call 


it the ſpring of the column. 
APO'PHYSIS, n. 


APoPLE'CTICAL,. 


A'POPLEXY. n. /. 


Chambers, | 
fe [#ni$vo;,] The 


= 
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prominest parts of ſome bones; the 
ame as proceſs, It differs from au 
epiphyſis, as it is a continuance of the 
bone itſelf; whereas the latter is ſome- 
what adhering to a bone, and of which 
it is not properly a part. Quincy. 

It is the apephyfis, or head, of the os tibi, 

which makes the knee. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
adj. | from apoplexy. 
AroPLE'CTICK. 4 Relating to an apo- 
plexy. 

We meet with the ſame complaints of gravity 
in living bodies, when the faculty locymotive 
ſeems aboliſhed ;z as may be obſerved in ſupport» 

ing perſons incbiiated, apoplectical, or in lipo- 
thy mies, and ſwWoonings. Brown's Vulgar Er. 

In an apoplectical caſe, he found extravaſated 
blood making way, from the ventricles of the 
brain. . Derham. 

A lady was ſeized with an ap»pleflick fit, 
which afterward terminated in ſome kind of le- 
thargy. Wiſeman. 

A'porLEx. n./. [See ApoPLExyY.] Apo- 
| pray: The laſt ſyllable is cut away; 
ut this 1s only in poetry. 

Preſcnt puniſhment purſues his maw, 

When, ſurfeited and ſwell'd, the peacock raw 
He bears into the bath; whence want of breath, 


Repletions, ap»oplex, inteſtate death. Dryden. 
A'rOPLEXED, adj. [from apoplex.] Seized 
with an apople xy. 8 


Senſe, ſure, you have, 

Elſe could you not have motion : but ſure that ſcnſe 
Is apoplex d. Shakſpeare. 
(= Tenant ] ſud- 

den deprivation of all internal and exter- 
nal ſenſation, and of all motion, unleſs 
of the heart and thorax. The cauſe is 
generally a repletion, and indicates eva- 
cuation, joined with ſtimuli, Quincy. 

Apoplexy is a ſudden abolition of all the ſenſes, 
external and internal, and of all voluntary mo- 
tion, by the ſtoppage of the flux and reflux of 
the animal ſpirits through the nerves deftined for 
thoſe motions, Arbuthnot on Diet. 

Peace is a very apoplerxy, lethargy, mulled, 
deaf, ſleepy, inſenſible. Skaktſpeare's Coriolanus. 

A fever may take away my reaſon, or memos 
ry, and an apoplexy leave neither ſenſe nor under- 
ſtanding. Locke, 

APO'RIA. n. f. [area.] A figure in 
rhetorick, by which the ſpeaker ſhews, 
that he doubts where to begin for the 
multitude of matter, or what to ſay in 
ſome ſtrange and ambiguous thing ; and 
doth, as it were, argue the — with 
himfelf. Thus Cicero ſays, J/hether he 
took them from his ſellows more impudentiy, 
gave them to à har'ot more laſciviouſly, 
removed them ſrom the Roman people more 
wickedly, or altered them more preſump- 
tuouſly, I cannot well declare. Smitb. 

APORRHO'EA. a n. . [axegsdiv.] Efflu- 
vium; emanation ; ſomething emitted 
by another. Not in uſe. 

The reaſon of this he endeavours to make out 
by atomical apsrrieas, which paſſing from the 
cruentate weapon to the wound, and being in- 
corporated with the particles of the ſalve, carry 
them to the affected part. Glanville's Scephis. 

APOSIOPE'SIS. n. /. Lxvecα v from 
an, after, and c, to be ſilent.] A 
form of ſpeech, by which the ſpeaker, 
through ſome affection, as ſorrow, baſh- 
fulneſs, fear, anger, or vehemency, breaks 
off his ſpeech before it be all ended. A 
figure, when, ſpeaking of a thing, we 
yet ſeem to * it, though indeed 


| 
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we aggravate it; or when the courſe of 
the lentence begun is ſo ſtayed, as 
thereby ſome part of the ſentence, not 
being uttered, may be underſtood. Smith, 


Aro's rAsv. . ſ. [4xiraoc.] Departure 
from what a man has profeſſed: gene- 
rally applied to religion; ſometimes 
with the particle from. 

The canon law defines apofaſy to be a wilful 
departure from that ſtate of faith, which any 
perſon has profeſſed himſelf to hold in the chriſ- 
tian church. Avyliffe's Parergon. 

The affable archangel had forewarn'd 
Adam, by due example, to beware ö 
Apoſtaſy, by what befel in heav'n a 
To thoſe apoſtates. Milton. 

Vice in us were not only wickedneſs, but 
apoſia , degenerate wickedneſs. Sprat. 

oever do give different worſhips, muſt 
bring im more gods; which is an apoftaſy from 
one God. Stillingfleet. 

APO'STATE. n. /. [apoflata, Lat.. 
aropdry;,] One that has forſaken his 

feſſion: generally applied to one that 
as left his religion, 

The angels, for diſobedience, thou haſt reſerv- 
ed to a miſerable immortality ; but unto man, 
equally rebellivus, equally apefate from thee and 
goodneſs, thou haſt given a Saviour. Rogers' Serm. 

Apoftates in point of faith, are, according to 
the civil law, ſubject unto all puniſhments or- 
dained againſt hereticks. | Aylife. 

ArosTA'TICAL. adj, [ from apoſtate.] After 
the manner of an apoſtate. 

To wear turbants is an apsfatical conformity. 

- Sandys, 

To Aro'sTrATIZ R. v. n. [from apoſtate.}] 
To forſake one's profeſſion: common 
uſed of one who departs from his reli- 

On. 

None revolt from the faith, becauſe they muſt 
not look upon a woman to luſt after her, but 
becauſe , are reſtrained from the perpetration 
of their luſt. If wanton glances, and libidinous 
thoughts, had been permitted by the goſpel, 
they would have apsfatized nevertheleſs. Bentley. 

To Aro'sTEMATE. v. n. [from apoſteme.] 
To become an apoſteme ; to ſwell and 
corrupt into matter. 

There is care to be taken in abſceſſes of the 
breaſt and belly, in danger of breaking inwards ; 
yet, by opening theſe too ſoon, they fodmetimes 
apoftemate again, and become crude, Wiſeman, 

AposTEMA'TION. n. /. [from apoſtemate.] 
The formation of an apoſteme ; the 

thering of a hollow purulent tumour, 

Nothing can be more admirable than the many 
ways nature hath provided fur preventing, or 
enring of fevers ; as, vomitings, apeſſemat ions, 
falivations, Se. Grew, 

A'eosTEME. Vn. /. [4nirnus,] A hollow 

A'eosTume. F ſwelling, filled with puru- 
lent matter; an abſceſs. 

With equal propriety we may affirm, that 
ulcers of the lungs, or ap:/ftemes of the brains, do 
happen only in the left fide. Brown's Vg. Er, 


The opening of apoftemes, before the ſuppura- 


tion be perfected, weakeneth the heat, and ren- 
ders them crude. Wiſeman, 


APO'STLE. n. . [apoftolus, Lat. ne- 
e.] A perſon ſent with mandates 
by another. It is particularly applied 
to them whom our Saviour deputed to 
preach the goſpel. 

But all his mind is bent to holineſs; 
His champions are the prophets _ 2 
a 


care, 
I am far from pretending infaltibiiry that 
would be to ere myſelf into an apoſtle 6 a pre- 
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ſumpclon in any one that cannot confirm what 
he ſays by miracles. Locke. 
We know but a ſmall part of the notion of an 
apoſtle, by knowing barely that he is ſent forth. 
. Watts' Logick. 
Aro'sTLESHIP. . /. [from apoſtle} The 
office or dignity of an apoſtle, , 
Where, becauſe faith is in too low degree, 

I thought it ſome ape in me 

To ſpeak things, which by faith alone Iſec. Donne. 


God hath ordered it, that St, Paul hath writ 


epiſtles ; which are all confined within the buſi- 
neſs of his apo flip, and ſo contain nothing but 
points of chriſtian inſtruction, Locke. 

ArosTO'LICAL. adj. [from apoſtolick.] 
Delivered or taught by the apoſtles; be- 
longing to the apoſtles. 

They acknowledge not, that the church keeps 
any thing as apeſfolical, which is not found in the 
apoſtles writings, in what other records foever 
it be found, Hooker. 

Declare -yourſelf for that church which is 
founded upon ſcripture, reaſon, apofolical prac- 


tice, and antiquity, Hooker. 
AposTO'LICALLY. adv. [from 2 
cal.] In the manner of the apoſtles. 


AposTO'LICALNESS, 7. /. [from apgſloli- 
cal.] The 7 ag 
apoſtles; apoſtolical authority. 

ArosToO'LICK. adj. [from "apoſtle. The 
accent is placed by Dryden on the an- 
tepenult.] Taught by the apoſtles ; be- 
longing to an apoſtle, X 

Their oppoſitions in maintenance of publick 
ſuperſtition againſt apoffolick endeavours, were 
vain and frivolous. Hooker. 


Or where did I at ſure tradition ſtrike, 
Provided till it were apoftolick ? 


Dryden. 

APO'STROPHE. n. /. [ anoxe@v — 
a ni, from, and reid, to turn. ] 

I, In rhetorick, a diverſion of ſpeech to 

another perſon than the ſpeech ap- 

inted did intend or require; or, it 

is a turning of the ſpeech from one per- 


ſon to another many times abruptly. | 


A figure when we break off the courſe 
of our ſpeech, and ſpeak to ſome new 
perſon, preſent or abſent, as to the peo- 
ple or witneſſes, when it was before di- 
reed to the judges or opponent, Smith, 

2, In grammar, the contraction of a 
word by the uſe of a comma, as, b 
for though ; rep for reputation. 

Many laudable attempts have been made, by. 
abbreviating words with apeftrophes ; and by lop- 
ping polyſyllables, leaving one or two ſyllables 
at moſt. Sift. 

To Apo'sSTROPHIZE. v. a. [from apoſ- 
trophe.] To addreſs by an apoſtrophe. 

There is a peculiarity in Homer's manner of 
apoflirophizing Eumeus, and ſpeaking of him in 
the fecond perſon; it is generally applied only 
to men of account. ope. 


A'pOSTUME. n./. See APOSTEME, [This 
word is properly apgſtem.] A hollow tu- 
mour filled with purulent matter. 

How an apeftume in the meſentery, breaking, 
cauſes a conſumption in the parts, is apparent. 
y arvey. 

To A'posTUME. v. . [from apoſftume,] 
To apoſtemate. - Dig. 


AroO'THECARY. n. /. [apotheca, Lat, a 
repoſitory.] A man whoſe employment 
is to keep medicines for ſale. 

Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary, 
to ſweeten my imagination. Shakſpeare's K. Lear. 
They have no other doctor but the ſun and the 
freſh air, and that ſuch an one, as never ſends 
them to the qpothecary, South. 
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Wand'ring in the dark, 
Phyſici- tr the tree, have found the bark; 
They, lab ang for relief of human kind, 
With ſharpen'd fight ſome remedies may find ; 
Th” apothecary-train is wholly blind. Dryden, 


% 


A'roTHEGM,. ./. [properly apophthegm ; 


which ſee.] A remarkable ſaying. 

By frequent converfing with him, and icatter- 
ing ſhort apothegms, and little pleaſant Rories, 
and making uſeful applicatious of them, his ſon 
was, in his infancy, taught to abhor vanity and 
vice as monſters. Walton's Life of Sanderſon, 


AeoTHE'os1s. n % [ ro di cuge.] Deiſica- 
tion; the rite of adding any one to the 
number of gods. 

As if it could be graved and painted omnipo- 
tent, or the nails and the hammer could give it an 
apotheofis. South, 

Allots the prince of his celeſtial line 
An apotheofis, and rites divine. Garth, 

r en n. J. [from aroripmw, to cut 
on. 

1. In 6 the remainder or dif. 
ference of two incommenſurable quan- 
tities. : 

2. In muſick, the part remaining of an 
entire tone, after a greater ſemitone has 
been taken from it. The proportion 
in numbers of the apotome, is that of 
2048 to 2187, The Greeks thought 
that the greater tone could not bedivided 
into two equal parts ; for which reaſon 
they called the firſt part aToTor, and the 
other 2anwas Chambers. 

A'eozEM. n./. [dd, from, and Cu, to 
boil.] A decoction ; an infuſion made 
by boiling ingredients, 

During this evacuation, he took opening 
broths and apozems. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

Squirts read Garth till apozems grow cold. Gay, 

To APPA'L. v. a. [ appakr, Fr. It might 
more properly have been written appal:,] 
To fright ; to ſtrike with ſudden fer; 
to depreſs; to diſcourage. 

Whilſt ſhe ſpake, her great words did appal 
My feeble courage, and my heart oppreſs, 
That yet I quake and tremble over all. Fairy C. 

Give with thy trumpet a loud note to Troy, 
Thou dreadful Ajax; that th' appalled air 
May pierce the head of thy great combatant, 

Shatkſpeare, 

The houſe of peers was ſomewhat appalled at 
this alarum; but took time to conſider of it till 
next day, : Clarend:n, 

Does neither rage inflame, nor fear appa/, 
Nor the black fear of death that ves alt 

ope. 
The monſter curls 4 
His flaming creft, all other thirſt appa/l*d, 
Or ſhiv'ring flies, or choak'd at diſtance ſtands. 


** 
ArrALEMENT. n. / froni appal.] De- 
preſſion; diſcouragement ; impreſſion 
of fear. 
As the furions ſlaughter of them was a great 
diſcouragement and appalement to the reſt. Bacox. 
A'rrAnNaGEe. n. . [appanagium, low 
Latin; probably from panic, bread. ] 
Lands ſet apart by princes for the main- 
tenance of their younger children. 
He became ſuitor for the earldom of Cheſter, 
a kind of appanage to Wales, and uſing to 89 
to the King's ſon. Bacon. 
Had he thought it fit 
That wealth ſhould be the appanage of wit, 
The God of light could ne'er have been ſo blind, 
To deal it to the worſt of human kind. Swift. 
AePARA'TUS, n. , [Latin.] Things p!0- 
vided as means to any certain end, 88 
the tools of a trade ; the furniture of 3 


* 
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houſe z ammunition for wa cc aipage ; 
ſhow. o cafe: 
There is an apparatus of things pledious to be 
adjuſted, before I come to the calculation itſelf. 
Waedward. 
Ourſelves are eaſily provided for; it is nothing 


but the circumſtantials, the apparatus or equi- 
page of human life, that coſts ſo much, Pope. 


APPA'REL. n. J. It has no plural. [ afpa- 
retl, Fr.] 
1. Dreſs; veſture, 

I cannot cog, and ſay that thou art this and 
that, like many of thole liſping hawthorn buds, 
that come like women in men's apparel, and 
(mell like Bucklerſbury in ſimpling time. Shakſp. 

2. External habiliments. 

Our late burnt London in apparel new, 
Shook off her aſhes to have treated you. Waller. 

At publick devotion, his reſigned carriage made 
religion appear in the aatural apparel of fimpli- 
city. Tatler, 

To AePA'REL, v. a. [from apparel, the 
noun. ] 
1. To dreſs; to clothe. 

With ſuch robes were the king's daughters 
that were virgins apparelled. 2 Sam. 

Both combatants were apparelled * in their 
doublets and hoſes. Tayward 

2, To adorn with dreſs. 

She did apparel her apparel, and with the pre- 

ciouſneſs of her body made it moſt 1 
: idney, 
3. To cover, or deck, as with dreſs. 

You may have trees apparelled with flowers, 
by boring holes in them, and putting into them 
earth, and ſetting ſceds of violets. Bacon. 

Shelves, and rocks, and precipices, and gulfs, 
being apparelled with a verdure of plants, would 
reſemble mountains and valleys. Bentley, 

4. To fit out; to furniſh, Not in uſe, 

It hath been agreed, that either of them ſhould 
ſend ſhips to ſea well manned and apparelled to 
tight. Sir F. Hayward, 

AreAa'RENT, adj. [ apparent, Fr. apparens, 
| 7" ie IE 
1, Plain; indubitable ; not doubtful. 

The main principles of reaſon are in them- 
ſelves apparent. For to make nothing evident 
of itſelf unto man's underſtanding, were to take 
away all poſſibility of knowing any thing. Hooker, 

2. Seeming; in appearance; not real, 

The perception intellective often corrects the 
report of phantaſy, as in the apparert bigneſs of 
the ſun, the apparent crookedneſs of the aff in 
air and water. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


3. Viſible ; in oppoſition to ſecret. 

What ſecret imaginations we entertained is 
known to God; this is apparent, that we have 
not behaved ourſelves, as if we preſerved a 
grateful remembrance of his mercies. Atterbury. 

The outward and apparent ſanRity of actions 
ſhould flow from purity of heart. Rogers. 


4. Open ; evident ; known ; not merely 
ſuſpected. 
As well the fear of harm, as harm apparent, 
lu my opinion ought to be prevented. Shakſpeare. 
3. Certain; not preſumptive. 
He is the next of blood, 
And heir apparent to the Engliſh crown. Shakſp. 


Arra' RENT. . /. Elliptically uſed for 
heir apparent. | 
Draw thy ſword in right. 
I' draw it as apparent to the crown, 
And in that quarrel uſe it. Shakſpeare, 


AvrA'kevTLY, adv, [from apparent. ] Evi- 
dently ; openly. 
_ Arreſt him, officer; 
I would not ſpare my brother in this caſe, 
If be ſhould ſcorn me ſo apparently. Shatſpeare. 


Vices apparently tend to the impairing of 
Men's health, a 22 - 


| 


Tillotſon, | | 
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Arvpant'TION. =, / [from appareo, Lat. 
to appear.) 
1. A rance; viſibility. 
When ſuddenty ſtood at 4 head a dream, 
Whoſe inward apparition gently mov'd 
My fancy. a Milton. 
y retirement tempted me to divert thoſe 
melancholy thoughts which the new apparitions 
of foreign invaſion and domeſtic diſcontent gave 
us. : ! Denham. 
2. The ow, | appearing z a form; a 
viſible object. 
I have mark'd 


A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 

To ftart into her face; a thouſand innocent ſhames 

In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes. 
"Shakſpeare, 

A glorious apparition! had no doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eyes. 
Milton, 

Any thing beſides may take from me the 
ſenſe of what appeared; which apparit-en, it 
ſecms, was you. 353 

3. A ſpectre; a walking ſpirit. 

Horatio ſays tis but our phantaſy, 

Touching this dreaded ſight twice ſeen of us; 
Therefore I have intreated him, 

That if again this apparition come, 

He may approve our eyes, and ſpeak to it. Shak. 

Tender minds ſhould not receive early im- 
preſſions of goblins, ſpectres, and apparitions, 
wherewith maids fright them into compliance. 

Locke. 

One of thoſe apparitions had his right hand 
filled with darts, which be brandiſhed in the face 
of all who came up that way. . Tatler. 

4. Something only apparent, not real. 

Still there's ſomething i 
That checks my oy 
— Nor can I yet diſtinguiſh 
Which is an apparition, this or that, Denham. 

5. Aſtronomically, the viſibility of ſome 
luminary: oppoſed to occultation. 

A month of apparition is the ſpace wherein 
the moon appearcth, deducting three days where- 
in it commonly diſappeareth; and this con- 
taineth but twenty-ſix days and twelve hours. 

f Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Arya'riTORS. . /. [from appareo, Lat. 
to be at hand.] N 

1. Such perſons as are at hand to execute 
the proper orders of the magiſtrate or 
judge. of any court of 1 Ayliſſe. 

2. The loweſt officer of the eccleſiakical 
court ; a ſummoner. 

They ſwallowed all the Roman hierarchy, 
from the pope to the appariter, Ayliffe. 

To AreAa'y. v. a, [Lappayer, old Fr. to 

' ſatisfy. ] 

1. To fatisfy ; to content: whence vel! 
appayed, is pleaſed ; ill appayed, is uneaſj. 
It is now obſolete. 

How well appaid ſhe was her bird to find! 

; | Sidney. 

I am well appaid that you had rather believe, 
than take the pain of a long pilgrimage. Camden. 

So only can high juſtice reſt appaid. Milton. 

2. The ſenſe is obſcure in theſe lines : 

Ay, Willy, when the heart is ill aſſay'd, 
How can bagpipe or joints be well apa? Spenſ. 

To APPE'ACH. v. a. | 

1. To accuſe ; to inform againſt any 
perſon. 

He did, amongſt many others, appeack fir 
William Stanley, the lord chamberlain. Bacon, 

Were he twenty times 
My ſon, I would appeach lim. Shakſpeare. | 
Diſcloſe 
The ftate of your affection; for your paſſions | 
Have to the full appeacked. Shakſpeare, 

2. To cenſure ; to reproach ; to taint. 

with accuſation, 
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For when Cymochles ſaw the foul reproach, 
Which them 14 ; prick'd with guilty ſhame 
And inward grief, he fiercely gen approach, 
Reſalv'd to put away that lordly ſhame. Fairy Q. 
Nor canſt, nor durſt thou, traitor, on thy pain, 
Appeach my honour, or thine own maintain. 
Dryden. 
ArrE'AcHMeENT. . / [from appeach.] 
Charge exhibited againſt any man; ac- 
cuſation. 
A buſy-headed man gave firſt light to this 
appeacùhment; but the earl did avouch it. 
Hayward. 
The duke's anſwers to his appeachmenti, in 
number thirteen, I find civilly couched. Wotton. 
To APPEAL. v. a. [appello, Lat.] 
1. To transfer a cauſe from one to an- 


other: with the particles to and from. 

From the ordinary therefore they appeal te 

themſelves. Hooker. 
2. To refer to another as judge, 

Force, or a declared fign of force, upon the per- 
ſon of another, where there is no common ſu- 
perior on earth to appea/ t2 for relief, is the ſtate 
of war; and it is the want of ſuch an apgont 
gives a man the right of war, even againſt an 
aggreſſor, though he be in ſociety, and a fellow - 
ſubject. Lacke. 

They knew no foe but in the open field, 

And 1 their cauſe and to the gods appeal d. 


Stepney. 

3. To call another as witneſs. 
Whether this, that the ſoul always thinks, be 
a ſelf-evident propoſition, I appeal to 2 


4. To charge with a crime; to accule ; 
a term of law. 
One but flatters us, 
As well appeareth by the cauſe you come, 
Namely, t' appeal each other of high treaſon. 
Shakſpeare, 
ArrrAL. n. . from the verb.] 
1. A provocation from an inferior to a ſu- 
perior judge, whereby the juriſdiction 
of the inferior judge is for a while ſuſ- 
pended, in reſpect of the cauſe; the 
cognizance being devolved to the ſupe- 
rior judge, . JAyliffe's Parergon. 
>> This ring 
Deliver them, and your appeal tous + 
There make before them. Shakſpeare, 
Our reaſon prompts us to a future ſtate, 
The laſt appeal from fortune and frem fate, 
Where God's all righteous ways will be declar'd. 
Dryden. 
There are diſtributers of juſtice, from whom 
there lies an appea to the prince. Addi ſon. 
2. In the common law, an accuſation; which 
is a lawful declaration of another man's 
crime before a competent judge, by one 
that ſets his name to the declaration, 
and undertakes to prove it, upon the 
penalty that may enſue of the contrary ; 
more commonly uſed for the private ac- 
cuſation of a murderer, by a party who 
had intereſt in the party murdered, and 
of any felon, by one of his accomplices 


in the fact. Cowell, 
The duke's unjuſt, 
Thus to retort your manifeſt appeal, 

And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
Which here you come to accule. Shakſpeare, 
Haſt thou, according to thy oath and bond, 

Brought hither Henry Hereford, thy bold ſon, 
Here to make good the boiſt'rous late appcal 

Againſt the duke ot Norfolk? Shakſpeare, 
3. A ſummons to anſwer a charge. 
Nor ſhall the ſacred character of King 
Be urg'd to thicid me from thy bold appeal; 
If I have injuz'd thee, that makes us equal. 
Dryden, 
N 2 
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4. A call upon any as witneſs, 

The caſting up of the eyes, and lifting up of 
the handy, is a kind of appeal to the Deity, the 
author of wonders. acon. 


Arevt'atanT. n. /. [from al.] He 
d abe. / [rom appeal] 
| Lords appealants, 


Your diff'rences ſhall all reſt under gage, 

Till we aſſign you to your days of trial. Shal/. 
Aere'aLtR. n. ,. [from appeal.) One 
who makes an appeal. | 

To APPE'AR. v. n. [ appareo, Lat.] 


1. To bein fight ; to be viſible. 
As the leproſy appeareth in the ſkin of the fleſh. 
Leviticus. 
And half her knee and half her breaſt appear, 
By art, like negligence, diſclos'd and bare, Prior. 
2, To become viſible as a ſpirit. 
For I have appeared unto thee for this purpoſe, 
to make thee a miniſter and a witneſs, A&s, 
3. To ſtand in the preſence of another, 
2 uſed of ſtanding before ſome 
uperiour; to offer himſelf to the judg- 
ment of a tribunal. 
When ſhall I come and appear before God? 


Pſalms. 


4. To be the object of obſervation, 
Let thy work appear unto thy ſervants, and 
thy glory unto their children. Pſalms. 
5. To exhibit one's ſelf before a court of 
juſtice, 2 
© | Keep comfort to you, and this morning ſee 
You do appear before them. Shakſpeare. 
6. To be made clear by evidence. 

Egfrid did utterly waſte and ſubdue it, as ap- 
pears out of Reda's complaint againſt him; and 
Edgar brought it under his obedience, as appears 
by an ancient record. Spenſer's Ircland. 

7. To ſeem, in oppoſition to reality. 

His ra and principal care being to appear 

unto his people, ſuch as he would have them be, 


and to be ſuch as he appeared. Sidney. 
My noble maſter will appear 
Such as he is, full of regard and honour, Shak. 


8, To be plain beyond diſpute. 
From experiments, uſeful indications may be 
taken, as will appear by what follows. — ry 
AePEARANCE. a. [from To appear, ] 
1. The act of coming into fight ; as, 
they were ſurpriſed by the ſudden ap- 
pearance of the enemy. 
2. The thing ſeen ; as, 
appearances in the ſky. 
3. Phenomenon ; that 


thing which is viſible. | 
The advancing day of experimental knowledge 


the remarkable 


quality of any 


diſcloſeth ſuch appearances, as will not lie even 


in any model extant. Glanville's Scep/ix. 


4. Semblance ; not reality? 

He encreaſed in eftimation, whether by deſti- 
ny, or whether by his virtues, or at leaſt by his 
appearances of virtues. Haywerd. 

Heroic virtue did his actions guide, 

And he the ſubſtance not th” appearance choſe. 
Dryden. 


The hypocrite would not put on the appearance 


of virtue, if it was not the moſt proper means 
to gain love. Addiſon, 
5. Outſide; ſhow. 

Uncler a fair and beautiful appearance there 

ſhould ever be the real ſubſtance of good. Rogers, 
6. Entry into a place or company. 

Do the ſame juſtice to one another, which 
will be done us hereafter by thoſe, who ſhall 
make their appearance in the world, when this 
generation is no more, Addi ſen. 
7. Apparition; ſupernatural viſibility. 

| F think a perſon terrified with the imagination 
of ſpectres, more reaſonable than one who thinks 
the appeargnce of ſpirits fabulous. 


. 
- 


8. Exhibition of the perſon to a court. 


9. Open circumſtance of a caſe. 


10. Preſence ; mien, | 


11. Probability; ſeeming ; likelihood. 


Areye'arER, n. /. [from To appear. ] The 


APPE'ASABLE. adj. [from To appe 
ArPEASABLENESS. . . [from To ap- 
To APPE ASE. v. a. [ appaiſer, Fr.] 


I. Toquiet ; to put in a ſtate of peace. 
By his counſel he appeaſeth the deep, and | 


3. To ſtill; to quiet. 


Aere'astr. n. J. [from To appeaſe.] He 
that pacifies others; he that quiets dif- | 


2. One that appeals from a lower to a 


Addiſon, 
z 


APP: 


I will not tarry ; no, nor ever more 
Upon this bufineſs my a 2 make 
In any of their courts. kſpeare's 

Or grant her paſſion be ſincere, | 
How ſhall his innocence be clear ? 

Appearances were all ſo ſtrong, 
The world muſt think him in the wrong. Suit. 


Health, wealth, victory, and honour, are in- 
troduced; wiſdom enters the laſt; and ſo capti- 
vates with her appearance, that he gives himſelf 
up to her. Addiſon. 


There is that which hath no appearance, that 
this prieſt being utterly unacquainted with the 
true perſon, according to whoſe pattern he ſhould 
ſhape his counterfeit, ſhould think it poſſible for 
him to inſtruct his player. Bacon. 


perſon that appears. 

That owls and ravens are ominous appearers, 
and prefignify unlucky events, was an augurial 
conception. Brown. 
aſe. ] 


That may be pacified ; reconcileable. 


peaſe.] The quality of being eaſily ap- 


aſed; reconcileableneſs. 


planteth iſlands therein. clus. 

England had no leiſure to think of reforma- 
tion, till the civil wars were appeaſed, and peace 
ſettled. 


So. Simon was * toward them, and 
fought no more againſt them. 1 Mac. 

O God! if my deep prayers cannot appeaſe thee, 
Yet execute thy wrath on me alone. Shakſp. 


The reſt ſhall hear me call, and oft be warn'd | 


Their ſinful ſtate, and to appeaſe betimes 

Th” incenſed Deity. i Milton. 
The reſt 

They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, 

Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they ap- 


Dryden. 


aſe, 
APPEASEMENT. #. /, [from To appeaſe.] 


A ſtate of peace. 

Being neither in numbers nor in courage great, 
partly by authority, partly by entreaty, they 
were reduced to ſome good appeaſements. 

Hayward. 


turbances. 
APPELLANT. a. ſ. [ atpello, Lat. to call.] 
1. A challenger ; one that ſummons an- 
other to anſwer either in the liſts or in 


a court of juſtice, 

In the devotion of a ſubject's love, 
And free from other miſbegotten hate, 
Comel appellant to this princely preſence. Shakſp. 

This is the day appointed for the combat, 
And ready are th* appe//ant and defendant, 
Th” armourer and his man, to enter the liſts. 

| Shakſpeare. 

Theſe ſhifts refuted, anſwer thy appellant, 
Though by his blindneſs maim'd for high at- 

tempts, ; 
Who nov defies thee thrice to ſingle fight. M/ton. 


higher power. 
- An appeal transfers the cognizance of the 
cauſe to the ſupcrior judge ; ſo that pending the 


appeal, nothing can be attempted in prejudice of 
Aylifie's Parergon, | 
| ArvE'LLATE. n. /. [ appellatus, Lat.] The 


the appellant. 


perſon appealed againſt. 


Henry vit! 
1 


* 


: Davies on Ireland. 
2. To pacify; to reconcile ; to {till wrath. 


_ 


APP 


An appellatory libel ought to contain the 
name of the party appellant; the name of him 
from whoſe ſentence it is appealed ; the name of 
him to whom it is appealed ; from what ſentence 
it is appealed; the day of the ſentence pro- 
nounced, and appeal interpoſed; and the name 
of the party appellate, or perſon againſt whom 
the appeal 1s lodged. Aylife's Parergon, 
APPELLA'TION, u. /. [ appellatio, Lat.] 
Name; word by which any thing is 
called. 

Nor are always the ſame plants delivered under 
the ſame name and appe//at/on, Brown, 

Good and evil commonly operate upon the 
mind of man, by reſpective names or appe/lations, 
by which they are notified and conveyed to the 
mind. South, 
AryrE'LLATIVE. n. /. [ appellatroum, Lat.] 

Words and names are either common or pro- 
per. Common names ate ſuch as ſtaud for 
univerſal ideas, or a whole rank of beings, whe- 
ther general or ſpecial, Theſe are called appel- 
latives. So filh, bird, man, city, river, are 
common names; and fo are trout, eel, lobſter; 
for they all agree to many individuals, and ſome 
to many ſpecies. Watts' Logick, 


ArPPE'LLATIVELY. adv. [from appella- 
tive.] According to the manner of 
nouns appellative; as, this man is a Her- 
cules. Hercules is uſed appellatively, to 
ſignify a flrong man. 


 APPE'LLATORY. adj. | from appeal.] That 


contains an appeal. See APPELLATE, 
AreyE'LLEE. . / [from appeal. ] One 
who is appealed againſt, and accuſed, 


- A Did. 
To APPE ND. v. a. [ afppendo, Lat. to 
hang to any thing.] | 
1. To hang any thing upon another; as, 
the inſcription was appended to the co. 
lumn ; the ſeal is appended to the record, 
2. To add to ſomething, as an acceſſory, 
not a principal part. | 
AvreE'NDAGE. . / [ French. ] Something 
added to another thing, without being 
neceſſary to its eſſence, as a portico to 
the houſe. 

Modeſty is the appendage of ſobriety, and is 
to chaſtity, to temperance, and t humility, as 
the fringes are ta a garment, Tyler, 

None of the. laws of motion now eftablithed, 

will ſerve to account for the production, motion, 
or number of bodies, nor their appendages, 
though they may help us a little to conceive their 
appearances. Cheyne, 

He was ſo far from over-valuing any of the 
appendages of life, that the thoughts ot life did 
not affect him. Atterluiry. 

ArrE'N DAN r. adj. [ French. ] 
i. Hanging to ſomething elle. 
2. Belonging to; annexed ; concomitant, 

He that deſpiſes the world, and all its - 
dant vanities, is the moſt ſecure. Taylor, 

He that looks for the bleſſings appendart to 
the ſacrament, mult expect them upon no terms, 
but of a worthy communion. Taylor. 

Riches multiplied beyond the proportion of 
our character, and the wants appendant to it, na- 
turally diſpoſe men to forget God. Rogers, 

| 3. In law. 

Appendant is any thing belonging to another, 
as acceſſorium principali, with the. civilians, vr 
adjunfum ſubjefo, with the logiclans. An hoſ- 
pital may be appendart to a manour; a common 
of fiſhing appendant to.a freehold. Coe 


' ArpE'NDANT. u. /. That which belongs 
to another thing, as an accidental or 


adventitious part. 
Pliny gives an account of the inventors 0 


» 


f the 
61 5 


forms and appendarts of ſhipping. 


APP 
A word, a look, a tread, will firike, as they 


are. appendants to external ſymmetry, or indica- 
. the beauty of the mind, T Grew 


— 


To APPENDICATE, v. 4. [ append, Lat.] 
To add to another thing. 


In a palace there is the cale or ſabrick of the 


ſtructure, and there are certain additaments ; as, | 


various furniture, and curious motions of divers 
things ap;endicated to it. Hale 


AyPENDICA'TION.'n. /. | fromappendicate.] 
Adjunct; appendage ; annexion, 
There are conſiderable parts and integrals, 


and appendications unto the mundus aſpettabilis, 
impoſſible to be eternal. Hale. 


Avee/NDix, 3. /. [ appendices, plur. Lat.] 
1. Something appended, or added, to 
another thing. 

The cherubim were never intended as an ob- 
je4 of worthip, becauſe they were only the ap- 
pendices to another thing. But a thing is then 

ropoſed as an object of worſhip, when it is ſet 
up by itſelf, and not by way of addition or or- 
nament to another thing. Stilling fleet. 

Normandy became an appendix to England, 
the nobler dominion, and received a greater Con- 
formity of their laws to the Engliſh, than they 
gave to it. Hal:'s Civil Law of England. 

2. An adjunct or concomitant, | 

All concurrent appendices of the action ought 
to be ſurveyed, in order to pronounce with truth 
concerning it. : Watts. 

To APPERT NIN. v. n. C appartenir, Fr.] 
1. To belong to as of right: with 7. 

The honour of deviſing this doctrine, that re- 
ligion ought to be inforced by the ſword, would 
be found appertaining- to Mahomed the falſe 

ophet. Raleigh. 

The Father, r' whom in heav'n ſupreme 
Kingdom, and power, and glory appertains, 
Hath honour'd me, according to his will. Mz/ton. 

2. To belong to by nature or appointment, 

If the ſoul of man did ſerve only to give him 
being in this life, then things apper taining to 
this life would content him, as we ſee they do 
other creatures, 

And they roaſted the paſſover with fire, as ap- 
pertaineth : as for the ſacrifices, they ſod them 
in braſs pots. : 1 Eſdras. 

Both of them ſeem not to generate any other 
effect, but ſuch as appertaineth to their proper 
objects and ſenſes. en Bacon. 

Is it expected, I ſhould know no ſecrets 
That appertain to you? Shakſpeare. 

APPERTA'INMENT. 2. /. [from appertain.] 
That which belongs to any rank or 
dignity. 

He ſhent our meſſengers, and we lay by 
Our appertainments, viſiting of him. Shatſpeare. 


AryE'RTENANCE. mn, / [ appartenance, 
Fr.] That which belongs or relates to 


another thing. 


Can they which behold the ,controverſy of 


divinity condemn our enquiries in the doubtful 
appertenancies of aits, and receptaries of philoſo- 
phy? Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Ars“ RTINV ENT. ad). [from Toappertain.] 
Belonging ; relating, 
You know how apt our love was to accord 
To furniſh him with all appertinents 
' Belonging to his honour. Skatſpeare's Henry v. 


A'ppeTENCE. ) n. /< [ appetentta, Lat.] 
APETE Nor. F Carnal deſire; ſenſual 

deſire. 1 

Bred only and completed to the taſte 
Of luſt ful az petence; to ſing; to dance, 
To dreſs, to trou'e the tongue, and roll the eye. 
Milton. 

AerPETiBILITY. 3. /; [from appetible.] 

The quality of being deſirable. 

That elicitation which the ſchools intend, is a 
deducing of the power of the will into act, 
Merely trom the appetibility of the object, as a 


Hooker. } 


AiPP.. 


man draws a child after him with the fight of a 
+ green bough. Bramhall again Hobbes. 
A'PPETIBLE . ad}. [ appetibilis, J. 

firable ; that may be the object of ap- 
petite. ; N 15 p ; 4 54.0 & 

Power both to flight the moſt appetible objects, 

; ,andtocontrou! the moſt unruly paſhons. Bramkall. 
A'PPETITE. a. / [ appetitue, Lat. 

1. The natural detire of good; the inſtinct 
by which we are led to f-ck pleaſure. 

The will, properly and ſtrictiy taken, as it is 

of things which are peferred unto the enct that 


riour natmal dehre, which we call ,appetize. 
The object of appetire is whatſoever ſenſible 
good may be wiſhed for; the object of will is that 
good which reaſon docs lead us to ſeck. Hooker 


2. The deſire of ſenſual pleaſure. 
| | Why, ſhe ſhould bang un him, 
As if increaſe of appetite had giown 
By what it fed on. Shakſpecare's Hamlet. 
Urge his hateful luxury, 
And beftial appetite in change of luſt. . 
| ach tree = 
Loaden with faireſt fruit, that hung to th“ eye 
- Tempting, ftin'd in me ſudden appetite 
To pluck and eat. Mitton's Paradiſe Loft. 


thing. . 

No man could enjoy his life, his wife, or 
goods, if a mightier man had an appetite to take 
the ſame from him. Davies. 

Hopton bad an extraordinary appetite to en- 
gage Waller in a battle, Clarendon, 

4. The thing eagerly defired. 

Power being the natural appetite of princes, a 

limited monarch cannot gratify it. Swift. 


5. Keenneſs of ſtomach ; hunger; deſire 
of food. 


| There be four principal cauſes of appetite ; the 
refrigeration of the ſtomach, joined with ſome 
 drynels; contraction; vellication, and abſter- 
ſion; behdes hunger, which is an emptinels. 
Bacon's Natural H. Hory. 
There*is continual abundance, which creates 
ſuch an appetite in your reader, that he is not 
cloyed with any thing, but ſatisfied with all. 
| Dryden, 
6. It has ſometimes of before the object 
of defire. 
| The new officer's nature needed ſome reſtraint 
to his immoderate appetite of power. Clarendon, 
7. Sometimes 70. | 
We have generally ſuch an appetite te praiſe, 
that we greedily ſuck it in. Govern, of the Tongue, 


| APPET1'T1ON. n. /. [ appetitio, Lat.] De- 
fire. 

The actual appetition or faſtening our affec- 
tions on him. Hammond's Practical Catechiſm. 

We find in animals an eſtimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averiation. Judge Talc. 

A'epETITIVE. adj. [from appetite. ] That 
does defire ; that has the quality of de- 
firing. 

The will is not a bare appetitive power, as 
that of the fenſual appetite, but is a rational ap- 
petite. * Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

I hnd in myſelf an appetitive faculty always 
in exerciſe, in the very height of activity and in- 
vigoration. Norris. 


To APPLA UD. v. a. [ applauds, Lat.] 
1. To praiſe by clapping the hand. 


1 would applaud thee to the very echo, 

That ſhould applaud again. Sal ſpeare. 
2. To praiſe in general. 

Nations unborn your mighty names ſhall ſound, 

And worlds applaxd that mult not yet be found! 

N Pope. 

ArrIAT UD ER. u. . [from afþ/aud,) He 

that praiſes or commends. 


_—_— 


1 


at.] De- 


man defireth, diftereth greatly from that infe- | 


Shalf. 


3. Violent longing ; - eagerneſs after any 


APP 


| I bad the voice of my fingle reaſon againſt its 
drowned in the noiſe of a multitude of applauders. 

|  Glanville's Scepfir- 

AppLa/usE. n. /. [arplauſus, Lat.] Ap- 

; Probation loudly expreſſed; praile ; pro- 

perly a clap. 

This general applauſe, and cheerful ſhout, 

| Argues your wiſdom and your love to Richard. 
(1-4 Shakſpeare, 


Scylla wept, _ 
And chid her bu king waves into attention; 
And icil Charybdis murmur'd ſoft applauſe. 
f | | Milton, 
;, Thoſe that are ſo fond of applauſe, how little 
do they taſte it when they have it! South, 
See their wide ſteaming wounds; they neither 
came 
For pride of empire, nor defire of fame; 
Kings fight for kingdoms, madmen for applauſe, 
But love for love alone, that crowns the Jover's 
cauſe, Dryden's Fables, 


APPLE. n. /. [æppel, Saxon. ] 


1. The fruit of the apple- tree. | 

Tail thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 

The redd*ning apple ripens here to gold. Pope. 
2. The pupil of the eye. 

He inſtuQed him; he kept him as the apple of 

his eye. Deuteronen y. 


APPLE of Love. 


Apples of love are of three ſorts; the moſt 
common having long trailing branches, with 
rough leaves and yellow joints, ſucceeded by 
apples, as they are called, at the joints, not 
round, but bunched; of a pale orange ſhining 
pulp, and ſeeds within. Mortimer. 


APPLE-GRAFT, n. /. [from apple and 
graft.) A twig of apple- tree grafted 
upon the ſtock of another tree. 

We have ſcen three and twenty ſorts of apple 


grafts upon the ſame old plant, moſt of them 
adorned with fruit. Beyle. 


APPLE-TART. 2. /. [from apple and tart. ] 
A tart made of apples. | 
What, up and down carv'd like an apple-tart ! 
Shakſpeare. 


APPLE-TREE. n. /. [from apple and tree. ] 
The fruit of this tree is for the moſt part hol- 
lowed about the foot ſtalk; the cells incloſing 
the ſced are ſepatated by cartilaginous partitions; 
the juice of the fruit is ſouriſh, the tree large 
and (preading ; the flowers conſiſt of five leaves, 
expanding in form of a roſe. There is a great 
variety of theſe fruits. Thoſe for the deſſert are, 
the white juniting, Margaret apple, ſummer 
pcarmain, ſummer queening, embroidered apple, 
golden reinette, ſummer white Colville, ſum- 
mer red Colville, filver pippin, aromatick pip- 
pin, the grey reinette, la haute-bonté, royal 
rufleting, Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſfer, ſpice 
apple, golden pippin, nonpareil and Vapi, 
Thoſe for the kitchen uſe are, codling, ſum- 
mer mariguld, ſummer red pearmain, Hol- 
land pippin, Kentich pippin, the hanging 
body, Loan's pearmain, French reinette, French 
pippin, royal ruſſet, monfiruous reinette, win- 
ter pearmain, pomme violette, Spencer's pip- 
pin, ſtone pippin, oakenpin. Ana thoſe gene- 
rally uſed for cy der are, Devonſhire royal witd- 
ing, redſtreaked apple, the wllitiour, Hereſotd- 
ſhire underleaf, Joun- apple, &c. Miller, 
Oaks and beecies laſt longer than apples and 
ars. Bacen, 
Owe nn whoſe trunks are ſtrong to 
car 
Their ſpreading boughs, exert themſelves in air. 
Dryden, 
APPLE-WOMAN, u. J [from apple and 
woman.] A woman that ſells apples, 
that Keeps fruit on a fall. 


Vonder are two apple-wromen ſcolding, and 
juſt ready to uncoif one another. Arbethnet, 


- wo” — 42a - 


* 


8 adi. {from apply.] That 


APP 


may be applied. For this word the 
moderns ol applicable; which ſee. 


Limitations all ſuch principles have, in re- 
gard of the varietics of the matter whereunto 
they are appliable. Hooker 

All that I have ſaid of the heathen idolatry is 
appliable to the idolatry of another ſort of men 
in the world. South. 

AyreLraxce. a. /. [from apply.] The 
act of applying ; the thing applied. 

: iſeaſes deſp'rate grown 
By deſperate appliance are relieved. Shakſp. 

Are you chaf'd? 
Aſk God for temperance, tis the appliance ouly 
Which your defire require. Shatſpeare. 


ArPLiICaB1'LITY. 2. /. [from applicable. }] 
The quality of being fit to be applied 
to ſomething. 

The action of cold is compoſed of two parts; 
the one preſing, the other penetration, which 
require applicability. Digby. 

A'ePLICABLE. adj. [from apply. That 
may be applied, as properly relating to 
A | 

What he ſays of the portrait of any particular 
perſon, is applicable to poetry. In the cha- 
racter, there is a better or a worſe likeneſs; the 
better is a panegyrick, and the worſe a libel. 

Dryden. 

It were happy for us, if this complaint were 

applicable only to the heathen world. Rogers. 


A'ePLICABLENESS. u. / | from applicable. ] 


Fitneſs to be applied. 
The knowledge of ſalts may poſſibly, by that 
little part which we have already delivered of its 
applicableneſs, be of uſe in natural philoſophy. 


Boyle. 


A'pPLICABLY. adv. [ from applicable.] In 
ſuch a manner as that it may be pro- 
perly applied. 

A'pPLICATE. #. /. [from apply.] A 
right line drawn acroſs a curve, ſo as to 
biſect the diameter thereof. Chambers, 


AePL1CA'TION. GY [from apply. ] 

1. The act of applying any thing to an- 
other ; as, he mitigated his pain by 
the application of emollients. 

2. The thing applied; as, he invented a 
new application, by which blood might 
be ſtaunched. 

3. The act of applying to any perſon, as 
a ſolicitor or petitioner. 

It ſhould ſeem very extraordinary that a pa- 
rent ſhould be paſſed upon the application of a 
poor, private, obicure mechanic. Swift. 

4. The employment of means for a certain 
end. 

There is no ſtint which can be ſet to the value 
or merit of the ſacrificed body of Chriſt ; it hath 
no meaſured certainty of limits, bounds of effi- 
cacy unto life it knoweth none, but is alſo itſeli 
in ñnite in poſſibility of application, Hoeker. 

If a right courſe be taken with children, there 
will not be much need of the application of the 
common rewarcs and puniſhments. Loc te. 


5. Intenſeneſs of thought; cloſe ſtudy. 

I have diſcovered no other way to keep our 
thoughts cloſe to their buſineſs, but, by frequent 
attention and application, getting the habit of 
attention and application, Lecke. 

6. Attention to ſome particular affair : 


with the particle 70. 

His continued application to ſuch publick 
afairs, as may benefit his kingdoms, diverts him 
from pleaſures.  Adilifen. 

This crime certainly deſerves the utmoſt ap- 


plication and wiſdom of a people to prevent it. 
Addiſon. 


7. Reference to ſome caſe or poſition : as, 


| 


4 


| 


APP 
the ſtory was told, and the hearers made | 


the application. 

This principle acts with the greateſt force in 
the worſt application; and the familiarity of 
wicked men more ſucceſsfully debauches, than 


| that of good men reforms. Rogers. | 
A'reLICaT1vE. aaj. [from apply.] That 
does apply. | 


The directive command for counſel is in the 
underſtanding, and the applicative command for 
putting in execution, is in the will. Zrambhall. 

A'ePLICATORY. adj. | from apply.] That 
comprehends the a& of application. 
A'PPLICATORY. n./. That which applies. 

There are but two ways of applying the death 

of Chriſt: faith is the inward appſtcatory, and if 


there be any outward, it muſt be the ſacraments. 
Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 


To APPLY. v. a. [ applico, Lat.] 
1. To put one thing to another. 
He ſaid, and to the ſword his throat applied. 
a Dryden. 
2. To lay medicaments upon a wound. 
Apply ſome ſpeedy cure, prevent our fate, 
And ſuccour nature ere it be too late. Addiſon. 


God has addreſſed every paſſion of our nature, 
applied remedies to every weakneſs, wan. . 
of every enemy. R 0c 

3. To make uſe of as relative or ſujtg\. 
to ſomething. | 

This brought the death of your father into 
remembrance, and I repeated the verſes which 
I formerly applied to him. Dryden's Fables. 

4. To put to a certain uſe. 

The profits thereof might be applied towards 

the ſupport of the year. Clarendon, 
5. To uſe as means to an end. 

Theſe glorious beings are inſtruments in the 
hands of God, who applies their ſervices, and 
governs their actions, and diſpoſes even their 
wills and affections. Rogers, 

6. To fix the mind 2 ; to ſtudy: with 


to. Locke uſes about, leſs properly. 
Apply thine heart wnto inſtruction, and thine 
ears to the words of knowledge. Proverbs. 
Every man man is conſcious to himſelt that 
he thinks; and that which his mind is applied 
about, whilſt thinking, is the ideas that are there. 
Locke. 
It is a fign of a capacious mind, when the 
mind can apply itſelf te ſeveral objects with a a 
ſwift ſucceſſion. Watts. 
7. To have recourſe to, as a ſolicitor or 
= pr; with to: as, I applied my- 
elf to him for help. 
8. To addreſs to. 
God at laſt 
To Satan fiſt in fin his doom apply'd, 
Tho' in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt. 
Milton. 
Sacred vows and myſtic ſong apply'd 
To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 
9. To buſy; to keep at work: an anti- 


quated ſenſe, for which we now uſe py. 
She was ſkilful in applying his humours ; ne- 
ver ſuffering fear to fall to deſpair, nor hope to 
haften to aſſurance. Sidney. 
10. To act upon; to ply. 
A varlet running towards haſtily, 
Whoſe flying feet ſo faſt their way app/y*d, 
That round about a cloud of duſt did fly. 
Fairy Queen. 
To Arr. v. n. 
1. To ſuit; to agree. 
Would it apply well to the vehemency of your 
affection, that I ſhould win what you would 
enjoy. Shakſpeare, 
2, Te have recourſe to, as a petitioner. 
14 io thoughts of applying to any but him- 
ſeit; =: Jefired I would ſpeak to others. Swift. 
3. 1% Wh by way of influence, 


* 


APP 


God knows every faculty and and in 
what manner they can ho — Fo 1 — 
plied to. 21 
To Arpo'tNT. v. a. [ appointer, Fr. 

1- To fix any thing, as to ſettle the exact 


time for ſome tranſation, | 
The time appointed of the Father. Galatians, 
2. To ſettle any thing by compact 

He faid, Appoint me thy wages, and I = pay 

it, | enefis, 
Nov there was an appointed fign between 15 

men of Iſrael and the liers in wait. Judges. 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by decree, 

It was bef:re the Lord, which choſe me be- 
fore thy father, and before all his houſe, to 
appoint me yuler over the people of the Lord. 

2 Samuel. 

Vato him thou gaveſt commandment, which 
he tranſgreſſed, and immediately thou ap- 
pointed death in him, and in his generations. 

2 Eſdras, 

O Lord, that art the God of the juſt, thou 
haſt not appointed repentance to the jult. 

: Manaſſek's Prayer, 
4. To furniſh in all points; to equip; to 

ſupply with all things neceſſary : uſed 

anciently in ſpeaking of ſoldiers, 


% 


ty # The Engliſh being well appointed, did ſo ene 


! tertain them, that their ſhips departed terribly 

Aide? . [from appoi He 
PPO'INTER. 2. / appoint. e 
that ſettles or fixes any thing or place. 

Ar PO'INTMENT. a. /. [ appointement, Fr.] 

1. Stipulation ; the act of fixing ſome. 
thing in which two or more are con- 
cerned. 


They had made an appointment together, to 
come to mourn with him, and to comfort him. 


| Jeb, 
2. Decree; eſtabliſhment. | 
The ways of death be only in his hands, who 
alone hath power over all fleſh, and unto whoſe 
appointment we ought with patience meekly to 
ſubmit ourſelves. Hoke, 
3. Direction; order, 
That good fellow, 
If I command him, follows my appointment; 
I will have none fo near elſe, Shakſpeart, 
4. Equipment; furniture. 

* They have put forth the haven : further on, 
Where their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeaveur. Shatkſpeare, 

Here art thou in appeintment freſh and fair, 
Anticipating time with ſtarting courage. SAH,. 

An allowance paid to any man; com- 

monly uſed of allowances to publick of - 


. ficers. 


To APPO/RTION. v. a. [from portio, Lat.] 


To ſet out in juſt proportions. 

Try the parts of the body, which of them iſ- 
ſue ſpeediiy, and which flowly ; and, by «ppre 
tioning the time, take and leave that quality 
which you dehre, Hacon. 

To theſe it were good, that ſome proper prayer 
were apportioned, and they taught it. South. 

An office cannot be apportioned out like à 
common, and ſhared among diſtin& proprietors. 


Collier. 
ArroRTIONMENT. 2. / [from afper- 
tion.) A dividing of a rent into two 
parts or portions, according as the land, 
whence it iſſues, is divided among two 
or more proprietors. > Chambers. 
To Arro's k. v. a. [appono, Lat.] 
1. To put queſtions to. Not in uſe, ex- 
cept that, in ſome ſchools, to put gram- 
matical queſtions to a boy is called 10 


foe him; and we now uſe poſe ivr 
puzzle, 


"APP 


Some procure themſelves to be furpriſed at 
ſuch times as it is like the party, that they work 
upon, will come upon them; and to be found 
with a letter in their hand, or doing ſomewhat 
which they are not accuſtomed; to the end 
they may be appoſed of thoſe things which of 
themſelves they are defirous to utter, Bacon. 
2. To apply to: a latiniſm. : 

By malign putrid vapours, the nutriment is 
rendered unapt of being appoſed to the parts. 


arvey. 
A'erosITE. adj. [appoſitus, Lat.] Pro- 
per ; fit ; well adapted to time, place, 
or circumſtances. 
The duke's delivery of his mind was not ſo 


ſharp, as ſolid and grave, and appofire to the 
times and occafions. Watton. 
Neither was Perkin, for his part, wanting tv 
kimſelf, either in gracious and princely behavi- 
our, or in ready and appofite anſwers. Bacon. 
Remarkable inftances of this kind have been: 
but it will adminiſter reflections very appoſire to 
the deſign of this preſent ſolemnity. Atte, bury, 


A'eroSITELY. adv. ¶ from afpofite.] Pro- 
perly ; fitly ; daily. 


We ma 
pared 
houſe. 


improper conſumption, to a decaying 
art 


lace of hunour allotted to a murderer, another 
filled with an atheiſt or a blaſphemer, may we 
not appoſitely and properly aſk, Whether there be 
any virtue, ſobriety, or religion, amongſt ſuch a 
people ? South, 
A'eeO$ITENESS. . . [from 
Fitneſs ; propriety; 
Judgment is either concerning things to be 
known, or of things done, of their congruity, 
fitneſs, rightneſs, appofiteneſs. Hale. 
Arrostriox. n. /. [appoſitio, Lat.] 
1. The addition of new matter, ſo as that 
it maꝶ touch the firſt maſs, 


Urine inſpected with a microſcope, will diſ- } 
cover a black ſand; wherever this ſand ſticks; it | 


grows ſtill bi hy the appofition of new mat- 
tt — Dice. 


ter. 

2. In mar, the putting of two nouns 
in hs caſe; 3 mairit, 
the book of his mother Suſan. 

Fo APPRA'ISE. v. a. [ apprecier, Fr.] 
To A a a price upon any thing, in order 
to lale. 


AppRA'ISER. n, /. [from appraiſe. ] A per- 
ſon appointed to ſet a price upon things | 


to be ſold. 


To APPREHE ND. v. a, [ apprehend, 
Lat. to take hold of.] 


1. To lay hold on. 

There is nothing but hath a double bandle, or 

at leaſt we have two bands to apprehend it, Taylar. 
2, To ſeize in order for trial or puniſh- 
ment. 

The governor kept the city with a garriſon, de- 
firous to apprehend me. 2 Corinthians. 

It was the rabble, of which no body was 
named ; and, which is more ſtrange, not one ap- 
pre he ndeil. Clarendon. 

3. To conceive by the mind. 

The good which is gotten by doing, cauſerh 
not action; unleſs, apprekending it as good, we 
like and defire it. Hooker. 

Yet this I apprehend not, why to thoſe 
Among whom God will deign to dwell on earth, 
So many and fo various laws are given. Milton. 

The Firſt Being is inviſible and incorruptible, 
and can only be apprehended by our minds. 

: Sͤtilling fleet. 
4. To think on with terrour; to fear. 

From my grandfather's death, I had reaſon to 
*pprekend the Rone ; and, from my father's life, 
tte gout, Temple. 


appofitely compare this diſeaſe, of a | 


a ] 
ſuitableneſs. | 


F 
3» 


— 


* 


8. 


When we come into a government, and ſee this 


4 PP 
Aryxenz'npes. n. /. [from apbrebend, | 


Conceiver ; thinker. 

Groſs &pprekenders may not think it any more 
firange, than that a bullet ſhould be moved by 
the rarified fire. Glanville. 

APPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [from apprehend. ] 


That may be apprehended, or conceived. 

The north and ſouthern poles are incommuni- 
cable and fixed points, whereof the one is not 
apprehenfible in the ether. Brown's Vlg. Er. 


APPREHE'NSION. 2. /. [apprehenſio, Lat.] 
1. The mere contemplation of things, 
without affirming or denying any thing 
concerning them. So we think of a 
horſe, high, ſwift, animal, time, matter, 
mind, death, SS. Watts. 
Simple apprehenfion denotes no more than the 
ſoul's naked intellection of an object, without 
either compoſition or deduction. Glanville. 

2. Opinion; ſentiments; conception. 
If we aim at right underſtanding its true na- 


ture, we muſt examine what apprehenſion man- 
kind make of it. Digh 


To be falſe, and to be thought falſe, is * 

in reſpect of men who act not according to truth, 

- 5 apprehenfion, South, 
he expreſſions of ſcripture are commonly 
gd in thoſe matters to the vulgar apprehenſions 
1 conceptions of the place and people where 
hey were delivered. Locke, 
he faculty by which we conceive new 


ideas, or * of conceiving them. 
I nam'd them as they paſs'd, and underſtood 


Dd 


of 


Their nature, with ſuch knowledge God indu'd | 


My ſudden apprehenſion. 
4. Fear. 
It behoveth that the world ſhould be held in 
awe, not by a vain ſurmiſe, but a true apprehen- 
„on of ſomewhat which no man may think him- 
ſelf able to withfland. Hooker. 
And he the future evil ſhall no leſs 
In apprehenſion, than in ſubſtance, feel. Milton 
The epprekenfion of what was to come from an 
unknown, at leaſt unacknowledged ſucceſſour to 
the crown, clouded much of that proſperity. 
Clarendon. 


Milton. 


As they have no apprehenſion of theſe things, ſo 


they need no comfort againſt them. Tillerſon. 
Afcer the death of his nephew Caligula, Clau- 
dius was in no ſmall apprehenſion for his own 
life. Addiſon. 
. Suſpicion of ſomething to happen, or 
be done. | 
I'll note you in my book of memory, 
And ſcourge you for this apprehenſion. 


5 


Shak Þ. 


That he might take away the apprehenfron, | 


that he meant ſuddenly to depart, he (ent out 
orders which he was ſure would come into the 
enemies hands, to two or three villages, that they 
ſhould ſend proportions of corn into Baſinghouſe. 
Clarendon. 

6. Seizure. 

See that he be convey'd unto the Tower : 
And go we brothers to the man that took him, 
To queſtion of his apprehenſion, Shakſpeare. 

7. The power of ſeizing, catching, or 
holding. 

A lobſter hath the cheely or great claw of one 
fide longer than the other, but this is not their 
leg, but a part of apprehenſion whereby they ſeize 
upon their prey. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


APPREHE'NSIVE. adj [from apprehend. | 
1. Quick to underſtand. 


And gives encouragement to thoſe who teach 
ſuch apprehenſive ſcholars. Holder 
If conſcience be naturally apprekenſrve and ſa- 
gacious, certainly we ſhould truſt and reiy upon 
the reports of it. South, 
2. Fearful. a 686 
The inhabitants of this country, Wh 
through it, were extremely ape, {++ 
Lombardy the ſeat of war. 


1 pailed 


| 
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They are not at all apprekenſeue of evils at a diſ- 
tance, nor tormented with the fearful proſpect of 
what may befal them hercafter, Tillstſon, 

3. Perceptive feeling. 

Thoughts, my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
tings, 

Mangle _ apprekenſroe tendereft parts. Milton. 

APPREHE'NSIVELY, adv. [from appre- 
Beni e.] .1n an apprehenſive manner. 

APPREHE'NSIVENESS. 2. [from _— - 
henſive. ] The quality of being apprehen- 
ſive. | 

Whereas the vowels are much more difficult to 
be taught, you will find, by falling upon them 
laſt, great help by the apprehenſroencſs already 
gained in learning the conſonants, Holder. 

- APPRENTICE. ». /. [apprenti, Fr.] One 
that is bound by covenant to ſerve an- 
other man of trade, for a certain term 
of years, upon condition that the artifi- 
cer, or tradeſman, ſhall, in the, mean. 
time, endeavour to - inſtruct him in his 
art or myſtery. Cowell. 

Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no appren- 
tice, no, no bond ſlave, could ever be more rea- 
dy, than that young princeſs was. Sidney. 

He found him ſuch an apprentice,.as knew 
well enough how to ſet up for himſelf. Wotton, 

This rule ſets the painter at liberty; it teaches 
him, that he ought not to be ſubject himſelf ſer- 
vilely, and be bound like an apprentice to the 
rules of his art. Dryden's Duſreſnoy. 

To APPRE'NTICE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To put out to a maſter as an apprentice. 

Him pertion'd maids apprentic'd orphans bleſl, 

The young who labour, and the old who reſt. Pope. 

APPRE'NTICEHOOD. n. /. [from apren- 
tice.) The years of an apprentice's ſer- 
vitude, 

Muſt I not ferve a long apprenticeheod 

To foreign paſſages, and in the end, 

Having my freedom, boaſt of nothing elſe a 

But that I was a journeyman to grief? Shalſp. 

APPRENTICESHIP. a. . [from appren- 
tice.] The years which an apprentice 
is to paſs under a maſter. 

| In every art, the ſimpleſt that is, there is an 

apprenticeſhip neceflary, before it can be expected 
one ſhould work. igby. 

Many ruſhed into the miniſtry, as being the 

| only calling that they could profeſs, without 
ſerving any apprenticeſhip. South, 

1 Arer1'zE. v. @ [arfrendre, part. 

appris, Fr.] To inform; to give the 
knowledge of any thing. 

He conſiders the tendency of ſuch virtue or 
vice ; he is well apprized, that the repreſentation 
of ſome of theſe things may convince the under» 
ſtanding, and ſome may terrify the conſcience. 

Watts. 

It is fit he he apprized of a few things, that 
may prevent his miſtaking. Cheyne, 

But if appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 

The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent, 

On church yard drear (inhuman to "_ 

The diſappointed prowlers fall. homſon. 
To APPRO'ACH. v. n. [ approcher, Fr. ]. 
1. To draw near locally. 

'Tis time to look about: the powers of the 
kingdom approeck apace. Shakſpeare, 

We ſuppoſe Uiyfles appreaching toward Poly- 
pheme. B. come. 

2. To draw near, as time. | 

Hark! I hear the ſound ef coaches, 

The hour of attack approaches. Gay. 
3. To make a progreſs toward, in a figu- 
rative ſenſe, as mentally. 

He ſhall approach unto me: for who is this 
that engaged his heart to @ppreack unto me ? 

Jeremiah, 


er 
To have knowledge is all the objects of con- 


| 


— 
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templation, is what the mind can hardly attain 
unto ; the inſtances are few of thoſe who have, 
in any meaſure, approached towards it. Locke, 


4. To come near, by natural affinity, or 
reſemblance ; as, the cat approaches to 
the tiger. 

To AryrO'ach. v. a, 

1. To bring near to. This ſenſe is rather 


French than Engliſh. 


This they will nimbly perform, if objected to 
the extremes; but lowly, and not at all, if ap- 
proached unto their roots. Brown's Vulgar 2 r. 

By plunging paper thoroughly in weak ſpirit 
of wine, and approaching it to a candle, the ſpi- 
rituous parts will burn, without harming the 
paper. Boyle. 
Approach'd, and looking underneath the ſun, 

He (aw proud Atrcite, Dryden. 
2. To come near to. 

He was an admirable poet, and thought even 
to have approacked Homer. Temple. 


Aryrg'acn. n. J [from the verb.] 


1. The act of drawing near. 
If I could bid the feventh welcome with fo 
good a heart as I can bid the other five farc wel, 
I ſhould be glad of his approach, Shakſpeare, 
Tis with our ſouls 
As with our eyes, that aſter a long darkneſs 
Are dazzled at th' appreack of ſudden. light. 
Denkam. 


2. Acceſs. 
Honour hath in it the vantage ground to do 
good; the approack to kings and principal per- 
ſons ; and the raiſing of a man's own fortunes. 


Bacen. 


3. Hoſtile advance. 
For England his approackes makes as fieree 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. Shatſp. 


4. Means of advancing. 


Againſt beleagur'd neav'n the giants move; 


Hills pil'd on hills on mountains mountains lie, 


To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryd. 
ArPRO'ACHER, 2. / [from approach.) The 
perſon, that approaches or draws near, 

Thou gav'ſt thine cars, like tapſters, that bid 

welcome ER 

To knaves and all approackers. Shakſpeare. 

ArPRo'ACHMENT. n. /. [from approach.] 
The act of coming near. 

As for ice, it will not concrete but in the ap- 
proackment of the air, as we have made trial in 
glaſſes of water,which will noteafily freeze. Brown 

ApPROBA'TION. . /. [ approbatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of approving, or exprefling 
himſelf pleaſed or ſatisfied. 

That not paſt me, but 
By learned apprebaticn of my judges. 
2. The liking of any thing. 

There is no poſitive law of men, whether re- 
ceived by formal conſent, as in councils, or by 
ſecret apprebation, as in cuſtoms, but may be 
taken away. Hooker. 


Shatſp. 


The bare approbation of the worth and good- 


nets of a thing, is net properly the willing of 

that thing; yet men do very commonly account 

it ſo. South, 
3. Atteſtation ; ſupport. 

How many now in health 

Shall drop their blood in apprebation 

Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to. Shak. 
Arro'of. n. /. [from ofpprove, as proof, 

from prove.} Approbation; commen- 

dation: a word riglitly derived, but old. 

O moſt peritbus mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf- ſame tongue 
Either of condemnation or appfoof ! Shatſpeare, 


To ApPRO'PERATE. v. 4. [afppropero, 
Lat.] To haſten ;. to ſet forward. Didi. 


To ArPROPYINQUATE. v. n. [afppropingue, 


Lat.] To draw nigh unto ; to ap- 
proach, 
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To Aryroerinque.. v. n. [appropingu?, 
Lat.] To approach; to draw near to. 


| A ludicrous word. 5 
The clotted blood within my hoſe, 

That from my wounded ody flows, 

With mortal crifis doth portend 

My days to appropingue an end. 


That may be appropriated ; that may 
be reſtrained to ſomething particular, 
This conceit, applied unto the original of man, 


and the beginning of the world, is more juſtly 
appropriable unto its end, Brown's Vulg. Er. 


To APPRO/PRIATE. v. a. [ approprier, 
Fr. proprio low Lat.] 
I. To con 
erſon. 


afterwards again be made common. 


Some they appropriated to the gods, 
And ſome to publick, ſome to private ends. 


himſelf, 


ſelf by an excluſive right. 

To themſelves appropriating 
The ſpirit of God, promis'd alike and giv'n 
To all believers. | 


. themſelves ? 


moners, all mankind. 


annex by combination. | 


king redreſſed that horrid evil. 


or perſon ; belonging peculiarly. 


vine worſhip. 


ate.] 


ticular purpoſe. 


peculiar appropriaticn to that idea. 
2. The claim of any thing as peculiar. 


that he cag ſhoe him himſelf, 


- 
＋˙ß— 


; 


| Hudibras. 
ArPPRO'PRIABLE. adj. [ from appropriate. }] 


ign to ſome particular uſe or 


Things ſanctified were thereby in ſuch ſort 
appropriated unto God, as that they might never 
oder. 

As for this ſput of ground, this perſon, this 
thing, I have ſeletted and appropriated, I. have 
incloſed it to myſelt and my own uſe; and I. 


will endure no ſharer, no rival, or companion in 
it, South , 


| | Roſcommon, | 
Marks of honour are appropriated tu the ma- 
giſtrate, that he might be invited to reverence, 
Atterbury.. 


2. To claim or exerciſe; to take to him- 


Milton, 

Why ſhould people engroſs and appropriate 
the common benefits of fire, air, and water, to 
L Fftrange.. 

Every body elſe has an equal title to it; and 
-therefore he cannot appropriate, he cannot in- 
cloſe, without the conſent of all his fellow com- 
Locke. 
3. To make peculiar to ſomething ; to 


He need but be furniſhed with verſes of ſacred 
ſcripture; and his ſyſtem, that has appropriated 
them to the orthodoxy of his church, makes 
them immediately irre fragable arguments. Locke. 

We, by degrees, get ideas and names, and 
learn their appropriated connection one with ano- 


ther. Lee te. 
4. In law, to alienate a benefice. See 
APPROPRIATION. 


Before Richard 11. it was lawful to appropri- 
ate the whole fruits of a benchce to any abbey, 
the houſe finding one to ſerve the cure; that 
Ayliffe. 
APPRO'PRIATE. aj. from the verb.] Pe- 

culiar ; conſigned to ſome particular uſe 


He did inftitute a band of fifty archers, by 
the name of yeomen of his guard; and that it 
might be thought to be rather a matter of dig- 
nity, than any matter of diffidence appropriate 
to his own caſe, he made an ordinance not tem- 
porary, but to hold in ſucceſſion for ever, Bacon. 

The heathens themſelves had an apprehenſion 
of the neceſſity of ſume appropriate acts of di- 
Stilling fleet, 


ArPROPRIA'TION. . /. [from appropri- 


1. The application of ſomething to a par- 


The mind ſhould have diſtin& ideas of the 
things, and retain the particular name, with its 


Loc ke. 


He doth nothing but talk of his horſe, and 
make a great appropriation to his good parts, 
Shakſpeare. 


| 
| 


| 


AP 
3. The fixing a particular ſigniſication to 
a word | | 


The name of faculty may, by an appropriation 
that diſguiſes its true Cnſe, palliare the abſurdity, 
| 1 


cle. 


o 


4. In law, | 

= Appropriatienisa ſeveringofa benefice eccleſiaſ. 
tical tothe proper and perpetual uſe of ſome religi. 
ous houſe, or dean and chapter, biſhoprick, or col. 
lege; becauſe, as perſons ordinarily have noright of 
fee ſimple, theſe, by reaſon of their perpetuity, are 
accounted owners of the fee fimple ; and there. 
fore are called proprietors. To an appropriaticy, 
after the licence obtained of the King in chances 
ry, the conſent of the dioceſan, patron, and in- 
cumbent, are neceſſary, if the church be full; 
but if, the church be void, the dioceſan and the 
patron, upon the king's licence, may conclude, 
X Cowe!!, 
APpyPROPRIA'TOR, n 15 [from appropriate. 

He that is poſſeſſed of an appropriated 
benefice. 

. Theſe appropriators, by reaſon of their perpe- 
tuities, are accounted owners of the fee fimple; 
and therefore are, called proprietors. Ae. 

Areno'v ABLE, adj. ¶ from approve. ] That 
merits approbation. 

The folid reaſon, or confirmed experience, of 
any men, is very approvable in what profeſſion 
ſoever. Brown's Vugar Frrour,, 

ArPro'VAL. . /. [from approve.] Ap. 
probation : a word rarely found, 

There is a cenſor of juftice and manners, with. 
out whoſe approval no capital ſentences are to be 
executed. Temp/e, 

AeeRo'vaNCeE. . /. [from approve.] Ap. 
probation : a word not much uſed, 

A man of his learning ſhould not ſo lightly 
have been carried away with old wives tal: 
from approvance of his own reaſon. Spenſer, 

| Should ſhe ſeem 
Soft'ning the leaſt 2 to beſtow, 
Their colours burnith, and, by hope inſpir'd, 
They briſk advance. ot. Then, 
To APPROYVE. v. a. [ approuver, Fr. 


. probo, Lat. ] 
1. To like; to be pleaſed with. 
Tuere can be nothing poſſibly evil which Gut 
_ appreveth, and that he approverh much more 
than he doth command. Healer. 

What power was that whereby Medea ſaw, 
And well approv'd and prais'd the better courle, 
When her rebellious ſenſe did ſo withdraw 
Her feeble pow'rs that ſhe purſu'd the wort ? 

Davies, 
2. To expreſs liking. 

It is looked upon as inſolence for a man to ſet 
up his own opinion againſt that of ſome learned 
doctor, or otherwiſe appraved writer. 2 . 

3. To prove; to ſhow ; to juſtify. 

His meaning was not, that Archimedes could 
fimply in nothing be deceived; but that be had 
in ſuch ſort approved his (kill, that he ſeemed 
worthy of credit for ever after, in matters p- 
pertaining to the ſcieace he was kilful in. L. 

| In religion, 
What damned errour but fome ſober brow | 
Will bleſs it, and approve it with à text? Stat, 
- I'm ſorry 

That he approves the common liar, Fame, 
Who ſpeaks him thus at Rome. $hakſprare. 

Would'ft thou approve thy conſtancy ? ipj1*7* 
Firſt thy obedience, Milan. 

Refer all the actions of this ſhort life to tat 
ſtate which will never end; and this will 5. 
pren'e itſelf to be wiſdom at the laſt, whatever 
the wor d judge of it now. | Tilocſu. 

4. To experience. Not in uſe. g 
On! edis the curſe in love, and ſtill appr” + 
When women cannot love, where they're belt 6 

Shakfpcare. 

5. To make, or ſhow, to be worthy of ap- 

probation. 


1 


APR 


The firſt care and concern muſt be to approve 
himſelf to God by righteouſneſs, holineſs, and 
paurity. Regers, 
6. It has of before the object, when it 
ſignifies 40 be pleaſed, but may be uſed 
without a prepoſition; as, I approve 
vour letter, or, of your letter, 


" I ſhewed you a piece of block and white ſtuff, | 


juſt ſent from the dyer ; which you were pleaſed 
to approve of, and be my cuſtomer for, Swift, 

AreRO'VEMENT. 1. . [from approve.] 
Approbation; king. 

It is certain that at the firſt you were all of 
my opinion, and that I did nothing without your 
apprevement. 8 Iiayward. 

AryRO'VER. 2. / [from approve, ] 
1. He that approves. 
2. He that makes trial. 
Their diſcipline, 
Now mingled with their courages, will make 
known 
To their approvers, they are people ſuch 
As mend upon the world. Sha#ſpeave. 
3. In common law, one that, confelling 
felony of himſelf, appealeth or accuſeth 
another, one or more, to be guilty of 
the fume: and he is called ſo, becauſe 
he mult prove what he hath alleged in 
his appeal. Corvell, 
AryRO'XIMATE. ad. [from ad, to, and 
oximus, near, Lat.] Near to. 

Theſe receive à quick converſion, containing 
approximate diſpoſitions unto animation. Brown, 

ArPROXIMA'TION. 2. /. {from approxi- 
mate, ] 


1. Approach to any thing. 

Unto the latitude of Capricorn, or the winter 
ſolſtice, it hat! been a ſpring; for, unto that po- 
fition, it had been in a middle point, and that 
of aſcent or approximation, Brown's Vulg. Er. 

The fiery region gains upon the inferiour ele- 
ments; a neceſſary conſequent of the ſun's gra- 
dual approximation towards the earth. Hale. 

Quadrupeds are better placed according to the 
degrees of their approximation to the human 
ſhape. Grew's Muſeim. 

2. In ſcience, a continual approach nearer 
ſtill, and nearer, to the quantity ſought, 
though perhaps without a poſſibility of 


erer arriving at it exactly. 


Arvv'iss, n. . [appuur, Lat.] The act | 


of ſtriking againſt any thing. 

An he&ic fever is the innate heat kindled in- 
to a deſtructive fire, through the apprſe of ſa- 
line ſteams. Harvey. 

In vowels, the paſſage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any eppr:{je of an organ of 
ſpeech to another; but, in all conſonants, there 
is an apprelſe of the organs. Holder. 

To ArRIC ATE. v. n. [apricor, Lat.] To 
baſk in the ſun, Did. 


Ar NTX. n. /. [apricitas, Lat.] Warmth 


of the ſun ; ſunſhine. Dick. 
Arkicor, or A' rRICOcR. n. /. from 


apricus, Lat. ſunny.] A kind of wall- 


fruit. : 

Neg, n. /. [| Aprilis, Lat. Avril, Fr.] 
The fourth month of the year, January 
counted firſt. 

April is repreſented by a young man in green, 
with a garland of myrtle and hawthorn buds ; 
in one hand primroſes and violets, in the other 
the ſign Taurus. Peacham en Drawing. 

Men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed : Maids are May when they are 
mais, but the ſky changes when they are wives. 

$hakſpeare”'s As you like it. 


/ . ' 
A'okoN, u. J. [A word of uncertain ety- 


mology, but ſuppoſed by ſome to be 
Vol. I, | 


—— 


APT | 


contrafted from aſre one.] A cloth 


hung before, to keep the other dreſs 
clean, 
Give us gold, good Timon: haſt thou more ?— 
told up, you fluts, 
Your aprons mountant. Shakſpeare. 
The nobility think ſcorn to go in leather 
ap! 00s, Shatſpeare. 
How migl:t we fee F. lüacr, and not ourſelves 
be teen? ——-Put va two leather jerkins and 
aprens, and wait upon him at his table as 
drawers, Shakſpeare. 
In theſe figures the veſt is gathered up before 
them, like an apren, which you mult ſuppoſe 
ſilled with fruits. Add: fon, 


A'rRON. u. J. [in gunnery.] A piece of 
lead which covers the tou h-huie of a 
great gun, 


A'rRON of @ gooſe, The fat ſkin which 


covers the belly. 


* 

A'FRON-MAN. n. /. ¶ from apron and man. ] 

A man that wears an apron; a work- 

man; a manual artiſicer. 

You have made good work, 

You and your apren-men, that ſtood fo much 

Upon the voice of occupation, and 

The breath of garlick eaters, 


Shakſpeare. 
A'rz0XED, adj. [from apron.] Wearing 
an apron. 
The cobler apren'd and the parſon gown'd, 
Pope, 
A'PSIS. u. f. apfides, plural, [zvi:.] In 
aſtronomy, is applied to two points in 
the orbits of planets, in which they are 
at the greateſt and the leaſt diſtance from 
the ſun or earth, The higher apfes is 
more particularly denominated aphelion, 
or apogee ; the lower, perihelion, or 
erigee, Chamters. 
If Lodies revolve in orbits that are pretty near 
circles, and the ap/ides of theſe orbits be fixed, 


then the centripetal forces of thuſe bodies will 
be reciprocally as the ſquares of the diſtances, 


Cheyne, 
APT. adj. [ aptus, Lat.] 
1. Fit. 

This ſo eminent induſtry in making proſe- 
lytes, more of that ſex than of the other, grow- 
eth; for that they are decmcd ae to ſerve as in- 
ſtruments in the cauſe, Apter they are through the 
eagerneſs of their affection; apt» through a na- 
tural inclination unto piety; ter through ſun- 
dry opportunities, Sc. Finally, apter through a 
ſingular delight which they take in giving very 
large and particular intelligence how all near 
about them ſtand affected as concerning the ſame 
cauſe, Hooker, 

2. Having a tendency to; liable to. 

Things natural, as long as they keep thoſe 
forms which give them their being, cannot poſ- 
Gbly be apt or inclinable to do otherwiſe than 
they do. Hooker, 

My vines and peaches on my beſt ſouth walls 
were apt to have a ſoot or ſmuttineſs upon their 
leaves and fruits. Temple. 

3. Inclined to; led to; diſpoſed to. 

Tou may make her you love, believe it; 
which, I warrant, ſhe is apter to Co, than confeſs 
ſhe does. Shatſpeare's As — lite it. 

Men are apt to think well of themſelves, and 
of their nation, of their courage and ſtrength. 

| Temple. 

One who has not theſe lights, is a ſtranger fo 
what he reads, and ap? to put a wrong interpre - 

tation upon it. Addi ſon. 

Even thoſe who are near the court, are ap? to 
deduct wrong conſequences, by realoning upon 
the motives of actions. Soft. 

What we have always ſeen to be done in one 
manner, we are apt to imagine there was but 
that one way Bertley 


APT 
4. Ready; quick : as, an apt wit. 


I have a heart as little apt as. yours, 
But yer a brain that lcads my uſe of anger 
To better vantage, Shatſprare, 
5. Qnalited for. 
Theſe brothers had a while ſerved the king in 
war, whereunto they were only apt. Sidney, 
All that were ſtrong and apt for war, even 
them the king of Babylon brought captive to Ba- 
bylon, 2 Kings, 
To Ayr. v. a. [ apto, Lat.] 


1. Lo ſuit; to adapt. 


We need a man that knows the ſeveral graces 
Of hiſtury, and how to apt their places; 
Where brevity, where iplendour, and where 
height, 
Where ſweetneſs is required, and where weight, 
Ben Jonſon, 
In ſome pond+, apt-d for it by nature, they be- 
come pikes, Walton, 
2. To ht; to qualify ; to diſpoſe ; to pre- 
pare, | 
The King is melancholy, 
Apted for any in impiemons. Denham's Sophy. 


To APTATE. v. a. [aptatum, Lat.] To 
make tit, 

To aptare a planet, is to ſtrengthen the planet 
in poſition of houſe and dignities to the greateſt 
advantage, in order to bring about the defired 
end. Bailey. 

A'PTITUDE. 2. / { French.] 
1. Fitnels. 

This evinces its perfect aptitude and fitneſs 
for the end to wiiich it was aimed, the planting 
and nouriſhing all true virtue among men. 

| Decay of Piety. 
2. Tendency. 

In an abortion, the mother, beſides the fruſ- 
tration of her hopes, acquires an aptitude to miſ- 
carry for the future, Decay of Fiety. 

3. Diſpoſition. 

He that is about children, ſhould ſtudy their 
nature and aptitudes, what turns they eaſily take, 
and what becomes them; what their native ſtoc k 
is, and what it is fit for, Locke, 


A'eTLY. adv. [ from apt. ] 


1, Properly ; W connection, or cor- 
reſpondence ; fitly. 
That part 
Was aptly fitted, and naturally perform'd. Sat. 
But what the maſs nutritious does divide) 
What makes them nt to the limbs adhere, 
In youth iacreaſe them, and in age repair? 
Blactmoere. 
2. Juſtly ; pertinently. | 
Irenzus very eptly remarks, that thoſe nations, 
who were not poſſeſt of the goſpels, had the 
ſame accounts of our Saviour, which are in the 
evangeliſts. Adadiſon. 


3. Readily; acutely ; as, he learned his 
buſineſs very opthy | 
A'PTNESS. 1. /. [from apt. ] 
1. Fitneſs ; ſuitableneſs. i 
The nature of every law muſt be judged of by 
the aptneſi of things therein preſcribed, unto the 
ſame end. Hater, 
There are antecedent and independent apt- 
reſſes in things; with reſpe& to which, they aze 
fit ro be commanded cr forbidden. Nerr:is's Mic, 


2. Diſpoſition to any thing : of perſons. 

The nobles receive ſo to heart the haniſhmert 
of that worthy Corlolanus, that they are in a 
right aptneſs to take all power trom the people. 

: 448 /Prares 
3. Quickneſs of apprehenſion ; readineſs 
to learn. 

What ſhould be the atueſt of birds, in com- 
pariſon of beaſts, to imitate ſpeech, may be en- 
quired, Bacen, 

4. Tendency : of things. 
Some ſeeds of goodneſs give him a reliſh of 


AQU 
fuch reſſect ha j 
2 


AN rorg. 3. J [of à and alwow.] A 


noun which is not declined with caſes. 


AQUA. n. ſ. [Latin.] Water: a word | 


much uſed in chymical writings. 
AQUA FORTIS. [Latin.] A corroſive 
liquor made by diſtilling purified nitre 
with calcined vitriol, or rectiſied oil of 
vitrioly. in a ſtrong heat: the liquor, 
which riſes in fumes red as blood, being 
oollected, is the ſpirit of nitre, or aqua 
fortrs ; which ſerves as a menſtruum for 
diſſolving of filver, and all other metals, 
except gold. But if ſea ſalt, or fal 
ammoniack, be added to aqua fortis, it 
commences aqua regia, and will then 


diſſolve no metal but gold. Chambers. 

The diſſolving of filver in aqua fo#tis, and gold 
in aqua regia, and not vice verſd, would not be 
difficult to know. Locke. 


AQUA MARINA, of the Italian lapida- 
ries, is of a ſea or bluiſh green. This 
{tone ſeems to me to be the beryllus of 
Pliny, Woodward. 

AQUA MIRABILIS. [Latin.] The 
wonderful water, is prepared of cloves, 
galangals, cubebs, mace, cardamomums, 
nutmegs, ginger, and ſpirit of wine, 
digeſted twenty-four hours, then diſtilled. 

42UA REGIA, or ADUA REGAL. 
[Latin.] An acid water, ſo called be- 
cauſe it diſſolves gold, the king of me- 

*tals, Its eſſential ingredient is com- 
mon ſea ſalt, the only ſalt which will 
operate on gold. It is prepared by 
mixing common ſea ſalt, or ſal ammo- 

niack, or the ſpirit of them, with ſpirit 
of nitre, or common aqua fortis. 


Chambers. 
He adds to his complex idea of gold, that of 
Hxecneſs or ſolubility in ama regia. Locke, 


AQUA VITA. [ Latin. ] It is commonly 
underſtood: of what is otherwiſe called 
brandy, or ſpirit of wine, either ſimple 
or prepared with aromaticks. But ſome 
appropriate the term brandy to what is 
procured from wine, or the grape ; 
aqua vite, to that drawn after the ſame 


manner from malt. Chambers. 

I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, 
an Iriſhman with my aqua vite bottle, or a thief 
to walk with my ambling gelding, than my wife 
with herſelf, e Shatſpeare, 


Aqua'TICK, adi. [aquaticus, Lat. from 
aqua, water.] 
1. That inhabits the water. 


The vaſt variety of worms found in animals, 


as well terreſtrial as aquatict, are taken into their 

bodies by meats and drinks. Ray on the Creation, 

Brutes may be conſidered as either aerial, ter- 

reſtrial, aguutiet, or.amphibious. Aguatict are 
thoſe whoſe conſtant abode is upon the water. 

: Locke. 

2. That grows in the water: applied to 


plants. 
Flags, and fuch like 


g_—_ are beſt de- 
ſtroyed by draining. 


ortimer's Huſbandry, 


A'ouaTILE. adj. | aquatilis, Lat.] That 


inhabits the water. 

We behold many millions of the aguatile or 
water frog in ditches and ſtanding plaſhgs. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
4 


A'querucr. n./. [ roi, Lat.] A 


conveyanee made 


; 


» 


8 
| ARA'TION. n. /. 


carrying. water 


AR 


from one 
uneven ground, to preſerve the level of 
the water, and convey it by a canal. 


Some aqueduAs are under ground, and 
others above it, ſupported by arches. 


Among the remains of old Rome, the gran- 
deur of the commonwealth ſhews itſelf chiefly in 
temples, highways, equedufts, walls, and bridges 
of the city, Addiſon. 

Hither the rills of water are convey'd 
In curious aquedutts, by pature laid 
To carry all the humour, Blackmore. 


Alaukous. adj. [ from aqua, water, Lat. 
Watery. 


The vehement re requiſite to its fuſion, forced 
away all the aqurous and fugitive moiſture. Ray. 
A'quzousNEss. n. /. [aquoſitas, Lat.] 
Wateriſhneſs. | 
A'quitiNg, adj. [aquilinus, Lat. from 
aguila, an eagle.] Reſembling an eagle; 
when applied to the noſe, hooked. 
His noſe was aqui/ine, his eyes were blue, 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue. Dryd. 
Gryps ſignifies ſome kind of eagle or vulture; 


from whence the epithet grypus for an hooked or 
aquiline noſe. Brown, 


Aquo'ss. adj. from agua, Lat.] Watery; 
having the qualities of water. Di8. 
Aquo'sITyY. 1. ſ. [ from aquoſe.] Wateri- 
neſs.. Dia. 
A. R. anno regni; that is, the year of the 
reign : as, A. R. G. R. 20. Anno regni 
Georgii regis vige/tmo, in the twentieth 
year of the reign of king George. 
A'RABLE. adj. — aro, Lat. to plough.] 
Fit for the plough ; fit for tillage ; pro- 
ductive of corn. 
His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field, 
Part arable, and tilth; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd. Milton. 
Tis good for arable, a glebe that aſks 
Tough teams of oxen, and laborious taſks. Dryd. 
Having but very little arable land, they are 


forced to fetch all their corn from foreign coun- 
tries. Addifon, 


ARACHNOPDES. n. ſ. [from gd 
a ſpider, and :9S-, form. 
1, One of the tunicks of the eye, ſo called 


from its reſemblance to a cobweb. 
As to the tunicks of the eye, many things 
might be taken notice of; the prodigious fine- 


nets of the arachnaides, the acute ſenſe of the re- 


tina. Derham, 
2. It is alſo a fine thin tranſparent mem- 
brane, which, lying between the dura 
and the pia mater, is ſuppoſed to inveſt 
the whole ſubſtance of the brain. 
Chambers. 
ARATGNEE. u. /. 2 — A term in 
fortification, which ſometimes denotes 
a branch, return, or gallery of a mine. 
Did. 
An AN EOus. adj. [from aranea, Lat. a 
cobweb.] Reſembling a cobweb. 


The curious arancous membrane of the eye con- 
ſtringeth and dilateth it, and ſo varieth its focus. 
: Derham. 


"—_ Lat.] The act 

or practice of ploughing. : 

ARa'toRY. adj. [from aro, Latin, to 
plough. ] That contributes totillage. Did. 

A'RBALIST, 2. /. [from arcus, a bow, and 
baliſla, an engine to throw ſtones.] A 
croſsbow. 5 


It is reported by William Brito, that the ar- 
cubaliſta, or erba'i, was fuſt ſhewed to the 


e to another; made on | 


| 


2D A'RBITRATE. v. u. 


} 


ARB 
French by our king Richard the Firft, who was 
ſhortly after ſlain by a quarrel thereof, Camden, 
A RBITER. a. / L Lat.] | 
1. A judge appointed by the parties, to 
whoſe determination they voluntarily 
ſubmit, 

He would put himſelf into the King's hands, 
and make him arbiter of the peace. Bacon, 

2. One who has the power of deciſion or 
regulation ; a judge. | 
Next him, high arbiter, 

Chance governs all. Milton. 

His majeſty, in this great conjuncture, ſeems 
to be generally allowed foi the ſole arbiter of the 
affairs of Chriſtendom, Temple, 

A'RBITRABLE. adj, [from arbitror, Lat.] 
Arbitrary ; depen ing upon the will. 

The ordinary revenue of a 223 is in land 
called the glebe; in tythe, a ſet part of our goods 
rendered to God; in other offerings beſtowed 
upon God by the people, either in ſuch arbitra- 

- ble proportion as their own devotion moveth 
them, or as the laws or cuſtoms of particular 
places do require them. Spelman, 

ARrB1'TRAMENT. n. . [from arbitror, 
Lat.] Will; determination; choice, 
This ſhould be written arbitrement. 
Stand faſt ! to ſtand or fall, 
Free in thine own arbitrament it ſtands ; 
Perfe& within, no outward aid require, 
And all temptation to tranſgreſs repel. Mz/tn,_ 
A'RBITRARILY, adv. [from arbitrary.] 
With no other rule than the will; deſ- 
potically ; abſolutely. 

He governed arbitrarily, he was expelled, 

and came to the deſerved end of all tyrants, 
Dryden 
ArBITRA'RIOUS. adj. | from arbitrarius, | 
Lat.] Arbitrary ; depending on the 
will. 

Theſe are ftanding and irrepealable truths, ſuch 
as have no precaiious exiſtence, or arbitrarious 
dependence upon any will or underftanding what- 
ſoever. | Nori. 


ARBITRA'RIOUSLY. adv. [from arb ura · 
rious.] Arbitrarily; according to mere 


will and pleaſure. 

Where words are impoſed arbitrariauſly, diſ- 
torted from their common uſc, the mind muſt be 
led into miſprifion, Glanville, 


A'RBITRARY. adj. [arbirarius, Lat.] 

1. Deſpotick ; abſolute; bound by no 
law ; following the will without re- 
ſtraint, It is applied both to perſons 


and things. 

In vain the Tyrian queen refigns her life 

For the chaſte glory of a virtuous wife, 
If lying bards may falſe amours rehearſe, 
And blaſt her name with arbitrary verſe. Wal}. 

Their regal tyrants ſhall with. bluſhes hide 
Their little luſts of arbitrary pride, 

Nor bear to ſee their vaſſals tied. Prior, 
2. Depending on no rule; capricious. 

It may be perceived, with what infecurity we 
aſcribe effe&s depending on the natural period of 
time, unto arbitrary calculations, and ſuch as 
vary at pleaſure, Brown's Vulgar Errour!. 


To A'RBITRATE. v. &. [arbitror, Lat.) 


1. To decide ; to determine. 

This might have been prevented, and made 

whole, ö 
With very eaſy arguments of love, F 
Which now the manage of two kingdoms mu 
With fearful bloody ifſue arbitrate. Shakſpeeres 
2. To judge of. 

Yet where an equal poiſe of hope fnd fear 
Does arbitrate th' event, my nature 18: 1 
That 1 incline to hope rather than fear, Milton. 

To give judgment. 
It did arbitrate upon the ſeveral reports of ſenle; 


E 


le ) 


ARB 
not like a drowſy judge, only hearing, but alſo | 
direct ing their verdict. South. 

A'sB1TRARINESS, 3. / [from arbitrary. 
Deſpoticalueſs; tyranny, | 

He that by harſhnels of nature, and arbitra- 


rineſs of commands, uſes his children like ſer- 
vants, is what they mean by a tyrant. Temple. 


ARBITRA'TION., . [from arburor, 
Lat.] The determination of a cauſe by 
a judge mutually agreed on by the par- 
ties contending, 


ArBITRA'TOR, n. /. [from arbitrate.] 

1. An extraordinary judge between party 
and party, choſen by their mutual con- 
ſent. Cowell. 

Be a good (ſoldier or upright truſtee, 
An arbitrator from corruption free. Dryden, 

2. A governour ; a preſident, 

Though heav'n be ſhut, 
And heav'n's high arbitrater fit ſecure 
In his own ſtrength, this place may be expos'd. 
; Milton. 

3. He that has the power of preſcribing 

to others without limit or controul. 
Another Blenheim or Ramiilies will make the 

confederates maſters of their own terms, and ar- 

bitrators of a peace. Addiſon on the State of theWar, 


4. The determiner ; he that puts aa end 
to any affair, 
But now the arbitrator of deſpairs, 
Juſt death, kind umpire of man's miſeries, 
With ſweet enlargement doth diſmiſs me hence, 


Shakſpeare, 
The endcrowns all ; 
And that old common arbitrator, time, 
Wili one day end it. Shakſpeare, 


AxB1'TREMENT, n. . [from arbitror, 
Latin, ] 


1. Deciſion ; determination. 

I know the knight is incenſed againſt you, 
even to a mortal arbitrement ; but nothing of the 
circumſtance more, Shakſpeare. | 

We of the offending fide 
Muſt keep aloof from ſtrict arbitrement, Shakſp. 

Aid was granted, and the quarrel brought to 

the arbitrement of the ſword. Hayward. 
2, Compromiſe. 

Lukewarm perſons think they may accommo- 
date points of religion by middle ways, and 
witty reconcilements ; as if they would make an 
arbitrement between God and man. Facen. 


AnBOR AR. adj. [arborarius, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree. Di, 


ArBo'rEOVvs, adj. [arboreus, Lat.] 
1, Belonging to trees; conſtituting a tree. 
A grainof muſtard becomes arboreaus, Brown. * 
2. A term in botany, to diſtinguiſh ſuch 
funguſes or moſſes as grow upon trees, 
from thoſe that grow on the ground. 
Quincy. 
They ſpeak properly, who make it an arbo- 
reous excreſcence, ot rather a ſuperplant bred of a 
viſcous and ſuperAuous lopp, which the tree it- 
ſelf cannot aſſimulate. Brown's Vulgar Er rours. 


A'snorET. n. . [arbor. Lat. a tree.] A 
ſmall tree or ſhrub. 

No arboret with painted bloſſoms dreſt, 
And [melling ſweet, but there it might be found, 
To bud out fair, and her ſweet ſmells throw all 
around, Fairy Queen. 

Now hid, now ſeen, 

Among thick woven arborets, and flow'rs 

Imbroider'd on each bank. Milton. 


\RBORIST, n, / [ arboriſle, Fr. from 


arbor, a tree.) A naturaliſt who makes 
trees his ſtudy, 


The nature of the mulberry, which the aro- 
M obſerve to be long in the bezetting his buds ; 


ARC 


but the cold ſeaſons being paſt, he ſhoots them 
all out in a night. HoweP s Vocal Foreft, 
A'rBoRoOVUs, adj. [from arbor, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a tree, 
| From under ſhady arborons roof | 
Soon as they forth were comg to open fight 
Of day-ſpring, and the ſun. Milton. 
ARBOUR. nf. [from arbor, a tree.] A 


bower; a place covered with green 
branches of trees, 

Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in, 
an arbour, we will eat a laſt year's pippin of my 
own grating. hakſpeare. 

Let us divide our labours : thou, where choice 
Leads thee, or where moſt necds, whether to wind 
The woodbine round this arbour, or ditect | 
The claſping ivy where to climb. Milten, 

For noon- days heat are cloſer arhbozrs made, 
Ang for freſh ev'ning air the op'ner glade. Dryd. 

ARBOUR vINE. n, /. A ſpecies of bind- 
weed; which ſee. 


A'RBUSCLE. . /,. [arbuſcula, Lat.] Any 
little ſhrub. Didi. 


AR BU rE. n. 1 [arbutus, Lat.] | 
Arbute or firawberry tree, grows common in 
Ireland, It is difficult to be raiſcd from the ſecds, 
but may be propagated by layers. It grows to 
a goodly tree, endures our climate, unleſs the 
weather be very ſevere, and makes beautiful 
hedges. . Mertimer*s Huſbandry, 
Rough arbute ſlips into a hazel bough 
Are oft ingrafted ; and good apples grow | 
Out of a plain tree ſtuck. May's Virgil. 
Arc. n. /. [arcus, Lat.] | 
1. A ſegment ; a part of a circle; not 
more than a ſemicircle, - 
Their ſegments, er arcs, for the moſt part ex- 
ceeded not the third part of a circle. 
Newton's Opticks. 
2. An arch. 
Load ſome vain church with old theatrick ſtate 
Turn arcs of triumph to a garden gate. Pope. 
Arca'pe. n. /. [ French. ] A continued 
arch; a walk arched over. 
Or call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pope. 


ARCANUM. n. ſ. inthe plural arcane. 
[Latin.] A ſecret, 

ARCH. »n. /. [arcus, Lat.] | 

1. Part of a circle, not more than the 
half. 

Tne mind perceives, that an arch of a circle | 
is leſs than the whole circle, as clearly as it does 
the idea of a circle. Locke. 

2. A building open below and cloſed 
above, ſtanding by the form of its own 
curve, uſed for bridges, and other works. 

Ne'er through an arch ſo hurried the blown 

tide, 
As the recomforted through the gates. Shatſpeare. 

Let Rome in Tiber meh, andthe wide arch 
Of the 1ais'd empire fall! here is my ſpace. Shak. 

The royal ſquadron marches, 

EreQ triumphal arches. Dryden's Albion. 
3. The ſky, or vault of heaven, 
Hath nature given them eyes 
To ſee this vaulted arch, and the rich cope 
Of ſca and land? - Shakſpeare. 
4. [from ax .] A chief. Obſolete, 
The noble duke my maſter, 
My worthy arch and patron comes to-night. 
Srrutfpeare. 
To ARCH. v. a. [arcuo, Lat.] 
1. To build arches. 
The nations of the field and wood 
Build on the wave, or ae bencath the ſand. 
h Pape. 
2. To cover with arches. 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch*d ſo high, that giants may get through. 
Skatſprave, 


| ARCHBE'/ACON. 3. 


ARC 

The proud river which makes her bed at he: 
feet, is arched over with ſuch a curious pile of 
ſtones, that confidering the rapid courſe of the 
deep ſtream that roars under it, it may well take 
place among the wonders of the world. Hows. 

3. To form into arches, ; | 

Fine devices of arching water without ſpilling, 
and making it riſe in ſeveral forms of feather 
and drinking glaſſes, be pretty things to look on, 
but nothing to health and ſweetneſs. Bac. 


Axcn. adj. [from aex>, chief.] 


1. Chief; of the firſt claſs. 
The tyrannous and bloody act is done; 
The moſt arch deed gf piteous maſſacre, 
That ever yet this land was guilty of, Shakſpear:, 
There is ſprung up 
An heretick, an 4+ck one, Cranmer. Shakſpeare 
2. Waggiſh ; mirthful; triflingly mifchiev- 
ous. This ſignification it ſeems to have 
gained, by being frequently applied to 
the boy moſt remarkable for his pranks; 
as, the arch rogue; unleſs it be derived 
from Archy, the name of the jelter to 
Charles 1. 
Eugenio ſet out from the univerſity ; he had 
the reputation of an arck lad at ſchool. Swift. 
ARCH, in compoſition, ſignifies chief, or of 
the firſt claſs {ow a&2x@4 or dN] as 
archangel, archbiſhop. It is pronounced 
variouſly with regard to the 4 which be- 
fore a conſonant ſound as in cheeſe, as 
archdeacon ; before a vowel like 4, as 
archangel. 
ArCcna'NGEL. n. ſ. [archangelus, Lat.] 
One of the higheſt order of angels. 
His form had yet not loſt © 
All her original brightneſs, nor appear'd 
Leſs than archange! ruin'd, and th' exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd. Milton. 
'Tis ſure th' archangel”'s tramp I hear, 
Nature's great paſſing-bell, the-only call 
Of God's that will be heard by all. *Norvri: 
ARCHa'NGEL. n. /. [lamium, Lat.] A 
plant, called alſo deadnettle. 
ARCHANGE'LICK. adj. _ archangel.) 
Belonging to archangels. | 
He ceas'd, and th' archangelick pow'r prepar'd 
For ſwift deſcent ; with bim the cohort bright 
Of watchful cherubim. MI ton 
J. [from arch and 
beacon.] The chief place of proſpect, or 
of ſignal. | 
You ſhall win the top of the Corniſh archbea> 
con Hainborough, which may for proſpect com- 
pare with Rama in Paleſtina. Carexw. 
ARCHB1i'sHOP. n./. [from arch and bi- 
ſhop.] A biſhop of the firſt claſs, who 
ſuperintends the conduct of other bi- 
ſhops his ſuffragans. 
Cranmer is return'd with welcome, 
Inſtall'd lord arckbiop of Canterbury. SAA. 
The arc? was the known architect of this 
new fabrick. | Clarender, 
ARrCHB1'SHOPRICK, n. . [from arch- 
biſhop. } The ſtate or juriſdiction of an 
archbiſhop. 
Tis the cardinal; 
And merely to revenge him on the emperor, 
For not be ſtowing on him, at his aſking, 
The @1cA5i/4cp:ic5 of Toledo, this is purpos'd. 
Shakſpeare, 
This excellent man, from the time of his pro- 
motion to the erckb7oprick, underwent the 
en\'y and malice of men who agrecd in nothing 
elſe. q Clarendon: 
ARCiCcna'nTrhR. 3. / [from arch and 
chanter.] The chief chanter. 
ARcnDeE'acoxN. 2. /. [ archidiaconus, Lat.] 
One that ſupplies the biſhop's place and 
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Flower of this me dye, 
Hit with Cupid's archery, 
Sink in apple of his eye! 


ARC . 


| ARCHITECT. 3. / [ architefus, Lat.] 
1. A profeſſor of the art of building. 


ARC 
office in ſuch matters as do belong to | 


the epiſcopal function. The law ſtyles Szalſpeare. 
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him the biſhop's vicar, or vicegerent. 
Ayliſe's Parergon. 
Leſt negligence might foiſt in abuſes, an a- 
deacon was appointed to take account of their 
doings, Carew: Survey. 
ArchHpEaconsy. n. ſ. [archidiaconatus, 
Lat.] The office or juriſdiction of an 
archdeacon. 
It oweth ſubjection to the metropolitan of 
Canterbury, and hath one only arch leacenry. 
: Carew's Survey. 
ARCHDE'AConsniP. n. ,. [from archdea- 
con. ] The office of an archdeacon. 
ARrCHpu'ke, , /. [from archidux, Lat.] 
A title given to ſome ſovereign princes, 
as of Auſtria and Tuſcany. 
Philip archduke of Auſtria, during his voyage 
from the Netherlands towards Spain, was wea- 
ther- driven into Weymouth, Carew's Survey. 


ARcnDv'cnugss. n. , [from arch and 
ducheſs.] A title given to the ſiſter or 
daughter of the archduke of Auſtria, or 
to the wife of an archduke of Tuſcany. 

ARnCHPHILO'SOPHER. . / * arch 
and philo/opher.] Chief philoſopher. 

It is no improbable opinion therefore, which 
the a» ch-philoſopher was of, that the chiefeſt per- 


lon in every houſchold was always as it were a 
King. Heoker. 


ARrcneRE'LATE. n. , [from arch and 
prelate.] Chief prelate. 

May we not wonder, that a man of St. Baſil's 
authority and quality, and arch-prelate in the 
houſe of God, ſhould have his name far and 
wide called in queſtion ? Hooker, 

ArCnyerE'sSBYTER, . , [from arch and 
prefoyter.] Chief preſbyter. 

As hmple deacons are in ſubſection to preſby- 
ters, according to the canon law; fo are alto pref- 
byters and arch-preſbyters in ſubjection to theſe 
archdeacons. * Ay/iffe's Parergon. 

ARCHPRI'EST. 7. /. [from arch and prizfh. ] 
Chief prieſt. 
The word decanus was extended to an eccle- 
ſiaſtical dignity, which included the arck-pricjts, 
Aylife's Parergon, 
AncnaioLo'Gick. adj. [from archaiols- 
gy. ] Relating to a diſcourſe on antiquity, 
Arcraio'Logy. 2. . [from agyai,, 
ancient, and a5y9, a diſcourſe.] A 
diſcourſe on antiquity. ©” 
A'RCHAISM. n. /. La ors ] An an- 
cient phraſe, or mode of expreſſion. 
I ſha!l never uſe arch, like Milton. Warts, 


 A'RCHED. participial adj. from Zo arch.] 


Bent in the form of an arch. 

I ſee how thine eye would emulate the dia- 
mond; thou hatt the right @rcaed beat of the 
brow. Shakjpeare, 

Let the arcicd knife, 
Well ſharpen'd, now aſſail the ſpreading ſhades 
Of vegetables, Philips. 
A'xcuen. n. /. Larcher, Fr. from arcus, 
Lat. a bow. ] He that ſhoots with a 
bow; he that carries a bow in battle. 
Draw archers, draw your arrows to thehead, 
Shatſpeare. 

This cupid is no longer an archer; his glory 

Mall be ours, for we are the only love-gods. 


8 hat{2ea re, 


Thou frequent bringſt the ſmitten deer; 
For feldom, archers fay, thy arrows err. Prior, 
A'8CHERY. . . [ from archer. ] 
1. The uſe of the bow. 
Among the Englith artillery archery challengeth 
the pre-eminegce, as peculiar to our nation, 
Camen 


>, I be ad of ſhooting with the bow. 


3. The art of an archer, 
Bleſt ſeraphims ſhall leave their quire, 
And tuin Jove's ſoldiers upon thee, a 
To exerciſe their archery, Crafaaw. 
Say from what golden quivers of the {ky 
Do all thy winged arrows fly? 
Swiſtncſs and power by birth are thine, 
Tis, I believe, this archery to ſhew, 
That ſo much coſt in colours thou 
And ſkill in painting doſt beſtow 
Upon thy ancient arms, the gawdy heavenly bow. 
Cowley. 
A'zCHrs-COURT. . /, [from arches and 
court. ] The chief and moſt ancient con- 
ſiſtory that belongs to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, for the debating of ſpt- 
ritual cauſes, ſo called from Bow-church 
in London, where it is kept, whole top 
is raiſed of ſtone-pillars, built archwiſe. 
The judge of this court 15 termed the 
dean of thearches, or official of the arches 
court; dean of the arches, becauſe with 
this office is commonly joined a peculiar 
juriſdictiou of thirteen pariſhes in Lon- 
don, termed a deanery, bcing exempted 
from the authority of the biſhop of Lon- 
don, and belonging to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury; of which the pariſh of 
Bow is one. Some others ſay, that he 
was firſt called dean of the arches, be- 
cauſe the official to the archbiſhop, the 
dean of the arches, was his ſubſtitute in 
his court ; and by that means the names 
became confounded. The juriſdiction 
of this judge is ordinary, and extends 
through the whole province of Canter- 
bury : ſo that, upon any appeal, he 
forthwith, and without any further exa- 
mination of the cauſe, ſends out his ci- 
tation to the party appealed, and his in- 
hibition to the judge from whom the 
appeal is made. Cowell. 
A'RCiETYPE, . . [archetypum, Lat.] 
The original of which any reſemblance 
is made. 

Our ſouls, though they might have perceived 
images themſelves by ſimple ſenſe, yet it ſeems 
inconceivable, how they ſhould apprehend their 
archctypes, Glanvilles Scepſts. 

As a man, a tree, are the outward objects of our 
perception, and the outward ar-cketypes or pat- 
terns of our ideas; fo our ſenſations of hunge:,colc, 
are alſo inward arcketypes or patterns of our-iCeas, 
But the notions or pictures of theſe things, as they 
are in the mind, are the ideas. Watts Logick. 

"\rcur'sveaALl. adj, [ archety2us, Lat.] 


copies are made. 

Through contemplation's opticks J have ſeen 
Him who is fairer than the ſons of men: 
Tie ſource of good, the light archetypal, Norris, 


ARCHIE US. u. ſ. [probably from 7. ] 
A word by which Paracelſus ſeems to 
have meant a power that preſides over 
the animal economy, diſtin from the 
rational ſoul, 

ARCiiD!\i'ConALad;. [fromaorchidiaconus, 
Lat, an archdeacon.] Belonging to an 
archJeacon ; as, this offence is liable to 


ARCHIEPI'SCOPAL. adj, [from archiepi/- 
copus, Lat. an archbiſhop.) Belonging 
to an archbiſhop; as, Canterbury 1s 
an archtei/copal fee 3 the ſuffragans are 


ſubjett to archtepiſcopal jurildiction, 


Original; being a pattern from which 


be cenſured in an archidiaconal viſitation. 


The archite#'s glory conſiſts in the deſignment 
and idea of the work; his ambition ſhould be 
to make the form triumph over the matter. 

Wotton, 


2. A contriver of a building; a builder. 


The haſty multitude 
Admiring enter'd, and the work ſome praiſe, 
And ſome the architect : his hand was known 
In heav'n by many a tow'red ſtructure high, 
Where ſcepter'd angels held their reſidence, 
And fat as princes, Milton, 


3. The contriver or former of any com- 


pound body, 
This inconvenience the divine architect of the 
body obviated. Ray on the Creation, 


4. The contriver of any thing, 


An irreligious Moor, 
Chief architect and plotter of theſe woes. Shak, 


ARCHITE'CTIVE. adi. from architect. ] That 


performs the words of architecture. 
How could the bodies of many of them, par. 

ticularly the laſt mentioned, be furniſhed with 

archite&ive materials? Derham's Phyſico- They, 


ArcuiTECTO/NICK. adj. [from 4y9>, 


chief, and 1##rwv, an artificer.] That 
has the power or ſkill of an architect; 


that can build or form any thing. 

To ſay that ſome more fine part of either, or 
all the hypoſtatical principle, is the architect of 
this elaborate ſtructute, is to give occaſion to de- 
mand, what proportion of the tria prima afford. 
ed this architeFonick ſpirit, and what agent made 
ſo ſkilful and happy a mixture. B:yle, 


ARCHITE'CTURE. . / [ arcbitectura, 


Lat.] 


1. The art or ſcience of building. 


Architecture is divided into civil architecture, 
called by way of eminence architecture; military 
architecture, or fortification ; and naval - 
tecture, which, beſides building of ſhips and 
veſſels, includes alſo ports, moles, docks, Os. 

Ghamler,, 

Our fathers next in archtecture ſkill'd, 

Cities for uſe, and forts for ſafety build; 

Then palaces and lofty domes aroſe, 

Theſe for Uevotion, and for pleaſure thoſe, 
Blacknare, 


2. The eſſect or performance of the ſcicuce 


of building. 

The formation of the firſt earth being a piece 
of divine architecture, aſcribed ro a particular 
providence, Burnet's They, 


A'RCHITRAVE. u. .. [from 2zyr, chief, 


and trale, Lat. a beam; becauſe it is 
ſuppoſed to repreſent the principal beam 
in timber buildings.] That part of a 
column, or order of a column, which lics 
immediately upon the capital, and 1s 
the loweſt member of the entablature. 
This member is different in the different 
orders; and, in building arebitrave doors 
and windows, the workman frequently 
follows his own fancy. The archit/ave 
is ſometimes called the reaſon piece, or 
maſter beam, in timber buildings, 5 
porticos, cloyſters, Ic. In chimnies it 
is called the mantle- piece; and over jams 
of doors, and lintels of windows, hyper- 
thyron. Builaer's Dit. 
The materials laid over this pillar were of 
wood; through the lightneſs whereof the archi 
ate could not ſuffer, nor the column itſelt, He- 
ivg fo ſubſtantial, Wotten's Archits . 
Weſtward a pompous frontiſpiece appeat d- 
On Dorick pillars of white marble rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mold, 
And ſculpture riſing on the roughen'd gold. fe. 


A'rRCHivVES. n. /. evithout a ſingular. 


[ archiva, Lat. ] The places Whcele re- 


. ARD 


eords or ancient writings are kept. It 
is perhaps ſometimes uled for the writ- 
ings themſelves, 

Though we think our words vaniſh with the 
breath that utteis them, yet they become records 
in God's court, and are laid up in his archives, 

_ as witneſſes either for or againſt us. 
Government of the Tongue. 

I ſhall now only look a little into the Moſaic 
archives, to obſerve what they furniſh us with 
upon this ſubject. Wwdward. 

A'xcaw1ssE. adv, [from arch and wiſe. ] 

In the form of an arch. 

The court of arches, ſo called ub arcuata ec- 
cleſta, or from Bow-church, by reaſon of the 
eeple or clochier thereof, raiſed at the top w.'h 
ſtone pillars, in faſhion of a bow, bent ie. 

Aylifie's Puregon. 
ARrci'TENENT.ad,|[ arcitenens, Lat.] Bow- 

bearing. Did. 
Arxcra'TiON. n. f. [from ardo, to ſtrait- 
en.] Straiteming ; confinement to a nar- 
rower compals. 


AR cTICR. adj. [from A, the north- | 


ern conſtellation. ] Northern; lying 
under the Arctos, or bear. See Ak- 

TICK. 

Ever-during ſnows, perpetual ſhades 

Of darkneſs would congeal their livid blood, 

Did not the arctic tract ſpontaneous yiclu 

A cheering purple berry big with wine. Philips. 
A'scTick Circle, e circle at which the 

northern frigid zone begins, 


A'sxcUaTE. adj, [arcuatus, Lat.] Bent 
in the form of an arch. 

The cauſe of the conſuſion in ſounds, and the 
inconfuſion of ſpecies viſible, is, for that the fight 
worketh in right lines; but ſounds, that move 
in oblique and arcuate lines, mult needs encoun- 
ter and diſturb the one the other. Bacon. 

In the gullet, where it perforateth the midriff, 

the carneous fibres are inflected and arcuate. 
Ray on the Creation. 
from arcuate, ] Bent; 


Dis. 


A'xCUATILE, adj, 
inflected, 

Arxcua'TLON. n. / [from arcuate. ] 

1, The a& of bending any thing ; incur- 
vation. f 

2. The ſtate of being bent; curvity, or 
erookedneſs. | 

3. [In gardening. ] The method of raiſing 
by layers ſuch trees as cannot be raiſed 
ſrom feed, or that bear no ſeed, as the 
elm, lime, alder, willow and is ſo called 
com bending. down to the ground the 
branches which ſpring from the off-ſets 
or ſtools after they are planted. 

Chambers. 

A'8cUATURE. u. . [arcuatura, low Lat.] 
The bending or curvature ofanarch. Did. 

AncunALIsTER. n. . from arcus, a 
bow, and 30, ra, an engine.] A eroſo— 
bow-man. 

King John was eſpied by a very good areuba- 
liter, who ſaid, that he would ſoon diſpatch the 
cruel tyrant. God forbid, vile varlet, quoth 
the carl, that we thou!d procure the death of 
the holy one of God. Camden's Remains, 

Arn. [Saxon.] Signifies natural diſpoſi- 
tion; as, Goddard, is a divine temper ; 
Reinard, a ſincere temper ; Giffard, a 
bountiful and liberal diſpoſition; Per- 
Nan d, filial aſfection. Gib/on's Camden. 

* RDENCY, n, /, [from ardent.] Ardour ; 
cagerneſs; warmth of affection. 

Accepted our prayers ſhall be, if qualifed 


win humility, and ardency, and perſeverance, 


ARE 


ſo far as concerns the end immediate to them. 
Hammond" Practical Catechiſm. 

The inefable happineſs of our dear Redecm- 
er muſt needs bring an increaſe to ours, commen- 
ſurate to the ardency of our love for him. Boyle. 

A'RDENT, adj. [ardens, Lat. burning. ] 
1. Hot; burning; fiery, 

Chymiſts obſerve, that vegetables, as laven- 
der, rue, marjoram, c. diſtilled before fer- 
mentation, yield oils, without any burning 
ſpirits ; but, after ſermentation, yield ardent ſpi- 
rits without oils; which ſhews, that their oil 
is, by fermentation, converted into ſpirit. 

: Newton's Opticks. 
2. Fierce; vehement ; haying the appear- 
ance or quality of fire, 
A knight of ſwarthy face 
High on a cole-black ſteed purſued the chace; 
With flaſhing flames his ardent eyes were fill'd. 


Dryden.. | 


3. Paſhonate ; affectionate: uſed generally 
of defire, 
Another nymph with fatal pow'r may riſe, 
To damp the ſinking beams of Czlia's eyes; 
With haughty pride may hear her charms confeſt, 
And ſcorn the ardent vows that I have bleſt. 


Prior. 
A'RDENTLY. adv. [from ardent.] Eager- 
ly; affectionately. 


With true zeal may our hearts be moſt ardent/y 
inflamed to our religion. Sprat's Sermons, 


A'RDouR. u. /. [ ardor, Lat. heats. ] 
1. Heat. 

Joy, like a ray of the ſun, reflects with a 
greater ardaur and quickneſs, when it rebounds 
upon a man from the breaſt of his friend. So4/.. 

2, Heat of affection; as, love, deſire, 
courage. 


The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage; 


He prais'd their ardour, inly pleas'd to fee 
His hoſt. Dryden. 
Unmov'd the mind of Ithacus remain'd, 
And the vain ardeurs of our love reſtrain'd. Pope, 
3. The perſon ardent or bright. This is 
ouly uſed by Milton. 
Nor delay'd the winged faint, 
Aſter his charge receiv'd; but from among 
Thouſand celeſtial ardsurs, where he Rood 
Veil'd with his gorgeous wings, up-l(pringing 
light 
Flew thro? the midit of heav'n. Paradife Left. 
AR DU ll rv. . /. [ from arduous.] Height ; 
difficulty. Did. 
A'RDUOUS. a. [arduus, Lat.] 
i. Loſty ; hard to climb. 


High on Parnaſtius' top her ſons ſhe ſhow'd, 
Aud pointed out thoſe arducus paths thy trod. 


Pepe. 
2. Difficult, 

It was a means to bring him up in the {chuo] 
of arts and policy, and to to fit him tor that great 
and arduous employ ment that God deſigned lim 
ro, Sonst 

A' n DVousNESS. n. /. [from arduous. |] 
Height; difficulty. 


ARE. The third perſon plural of the pre- 
ſent tenſe of the verb 1% be; as, young 
men are raſh, old ure cautious. 


ARE, or Alamire. The loweſt note but 


one in Guido's ſcale of muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of al! accurd, 
Are to plead Horten figs paſton ; 
B mi Bianca take him for thy lerd, 
C faut, that loves with all affedtion. Shakſpeare, 


A'rEA. u. J. [ Latin. ] 


1. The ſurface contained between any 
lines or boundaries. 
The arta of a triangle is found by knowing 
the height and the baſe, Waits Logick, 
X | 


] 


Any open ſurface, as the floor of a 
room ; the open part of a church ; the 
vacant part or ſtage of an amphitheatre. 
An encloſed place, as liſts, or a bowl- 
ing-green, or graſs-plot. 

Let us conceive a floor or area of goodiy. , 

length, with the breadth ſomewhat more than 
half the longitude. Wotton. 
The Alban lake is of an oval figure, and, by 
reaſon of the high mountains that encompaſs it, 
looks like the area of ſome vaſt amphitheatre. 
Addiſon 
In areat, vary'd with Moſaick art, 
Some whirl the diſk, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 
Pope. 
To ARrE'aD, or ARE'ED, v. a. [anedan, 
Sax. to counſel.] To adviſe ; to direct. 
Knights and ladies gentle deeds, 
Whoſe praiſes having ſlept in ſilence long, 
Me, all too meane, the ſacred muſe arerds 
To blazon broad. Fairy Queen. 
But mark what I aread thee now: avant, 
Fly thither whence thou fed ſt ! Tf from this hour 
Within theſe hallow'd limits thou appear, 
Back to th' infernal pit I drag thee chain'd. 
Paradiſe Left. 
ARrEFA'CTION. . / [areſacio, Lat. to 
dry.] The ſtate of growing dry ; the 
act of drying. N 
From them, and their motions, principally 
proceed arefaFior, and moſt of the effects ot na- 
ture. Bacen. 
To AR RFV. v. a. [ arefacio, Lat. to dry.] 


To dry; to exhault of moiſture. 

Heat drieth bodies that do eaſily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, clay, Sc. and fo doth 
time or age arefy, as in the ſame bodies, Sc. 

Bacin's Natural Hie. 
Ant NA“cEOus. adj. [orena, Lat. ſand. ] 
Sandy; having the qualities of ſand. 

A picce of the ſtone of the ſame mines, of a 
yellowiſh brown colour, an arcracears friable ſub- 
Rance, and with ſome white ſpar mixed with it. 

W::dward on F:. 

ARENA'TION. n. . [from arena, Lat. 
ſand.] Is uſed by ſome phyſicians for 
a ſort of diy bath, when the patient 


ſits with his feet upon hot ſand. Dic. 
ARENO'sE. adj. [from arena, Lat.] 
Sandy; full of ſand. D.2. 


Arx'xNuLovs. adj. from arenula, Lat. 
ſand.) Full of tmall ſand ; gravelly. 
AREO'TICK. adj. IA .] Efficacious 
in opening the pores; attenvant : ap- 
plied to medicines that diſſolve viſcidi- 
tics, fo that the morbifick matter may 
be carricd off by ſweat, or inſenſible 
perſpiration. Dig. 
ARETO'LOGY. 2. /. [from S virtue, 
and 2, to diſcourſe.] That part of 
moral philoſephy which treats of virtue, 
its nature, ard the means of aniving at 
it. Didt. 

A'RGAL, n. J. Hard Ices ſticking to the 
ſiges of wine veflels, more com.morly 
called tartar. Did. 

A'RGENT, 4%. [from argentum, Lat. 
ſilver.] 

1. The white colour uſed in the coats of 
gentlemen, knights, and baronets, ſup- 
poſed to be the repreſentation of that 
metal. 

Rinaldo flings 
As ſwift as hey lightueg Kindled new. 
His argent eagle, with her her wings 
In field of azure, fair Rniinia Knew. Fairſarx, 
In au argent feld. the god uf war, 
Was dtawu triumpbant von tis iron car. Dryden 


A R G 
2. Silver; bright like ſilver. 


Thoſe argent fields more likely habitants, 
Tranſlated ſaints, or middle ſpirits, hold, 


Betwixt th! angelical and human kind. Milton. | 


Or aſk of yonder argent helds above, 


Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove. Pope. 


ARrGEexTA'TION. . , [from argentum, 
. Lat. ſilver.] An overlaying with 


Did. 


A'tGENTINE. ach. [argentin, Fr.] Sound- 


ing like ſilver. Dia. 
A'sGI1L, n. J [argilla, Lat.] Potters 
clay ; a fat ſoft kind of carth, of which 

veſſels are made. 
Arctitrta'ctovs. adi. [from argil.] 
Clayey ; partaking of the nature of 

4 . . 
arg!l ; conſiſting of argil, or potters 
clay. 

AxGr'LLovs. adj. {from argil.] Conſiſt- 
ing of clay; clayith ; containing clay. 
Albuquerque derives this redneſs from the ſand 
and argi//ous earth at the bottom. Brown, 


A'rGosY. u. , [derived by Pope from 
Argo, the name of Jaſon's ſhip ; ſup- 
2 by others to be a veſſel of Rags/a 

or Ragoſa, a Ragozine, corrupted. ] A 
large veſſel for merchandiſe ; a carrack. 
Your mind is toſſing on the ocean; 

There where your 47g e with portly fail, 

Like ſigniors and rich burghers on the flood, 

Do overpeer the petty traffickers. Shatſpeare. 


To A'RGUE. v. u. [arguo, Lat.] 


1. Torenſon ; to offer reaſons. 

I know your majeſty has always lov'd her 
So dear in heart, not to deny her what 
A woman of leſs place might aſk by law; 
Scholars allow'd freely to argue for her. Shatſp. 

Publick arguing oft ſerves not only to exaſpe- 
rate the minds, but to whet the wits of here- 
ricks. Decay of Picty. 

An idea of motion, not paſſing on, would 
perplex any one, who ſhould argue from ſuch an 

idea. Lacke. 
2. To perſuade by argument. 

It is a fort of poetical logick which I would 
make uſe of, to argue you into a protection of 
this play. Congreve's Ded. to Old Batch 

3. To diſpute ; with the particles with or 
againſt before the opponent, and againſt 
before the thing oppoſed. 

Why do chriſtians, of ſeveral perſuafions, fo 
Hercely argue againjithe ſalvability of each other? 

| Decay ef Pie ty. 

He that by often arguing againſt his own ſenſe, 
impoſes falſchoods on others, is not far from be- 
lieving himſelf. Lacte. 

I do not ſce how they can argue ꝛbith any one 
without ſetting down ſtrict boundaries. ke. 


To A'xGvuE. v. a. 
3. To prove any thing by argument. 
If the world's age and death be argued well, 
By the ſun's fall, which now towards earth doth 
bend, 
Then we might fear that virtue, ſince ſhe fell 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. 
Donre. 


2. To debate any queſtion ; as, to argue 
a cauſe. 


3- To prove, as an argument. 
So many laws argue ſo many fins 
Among them: how can God with ſuch refide ? 
Milton. 


It argues diſtemper of the mind as well as of 


the body, when a man is continually toſſing fom 
one fide to the other. Scuth, 

This argues a virtue and difpoſition in thoſe 
fides of the rays, which anſwers to that virtue 
and diſpoſition of the chuyflal. Nexwten's Optichs. 


4. To charge with, as a crime: with of: 


' 


filver. 


| 


| 


| 


* 


AR G 


T have pleaded guilty to all thoughts and ex- 


preſſions of mine, which can be truly argued of 
obſcenity, profaneneſs, or — and re- 
tract them. Dryden's Fables. 

The accidents are not the ſame which would 
have argued him of a ſervile copying, and total 
barrenneſs of invention; yet the ſeas were the 
ſame. Dryden's Fables, 

A'RGUuER, n. /. [from argue.) A rea- 
ſoner ; a diſputer; a controvertiſt. 

Men are aſhamed to be proſelytes to a weak 
arguer, as thinking they muſt part with their re- 
putation as well as their fin. Decay of Picty. 

Neither good chriſtians nor good arguers, 


Atterbury. 
A'RGUMENT. n. /. r Lat.] 
1. A reaſon alleged for or againſt any 


thing. 

We ſometimes ſee, on our theatres, vice re- 
warded, at leaſt unpuniſhed; yet it ought not to 
be an argument againk the ait. Dryden. 

When any thing is proved by as good arg:- 
ments as that thing is capable of, ſuppoſing it 
were; we ought not in reaſon to make any doubt 
of the exiſtence of that thing. Tilleeſon 

Our author's two great and only arguments to 
prove, that heirs are lords over their brethren. 

Lecke. 
2. The ſubject of any diſcourſe or writing. 

That ſhe who ev'n but now was your beſt 
| object, 

Vour praiſe's argument, balm of your age, 

Deareſt and beſt. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
To the height of this great argument 

I may aſſert eternal providence, 

And juſtify the ways of God to man. Milton. 
Sad'taſk ! yet argent 

Not leſs, but more heroick than the wrath 

Of ſtern Achilles. Milton. 

A much longer diſcourſe my argument re- 
quires; your merciful diſpoſitions a much ſhorter. 

Sprat's Sermons. 


3. The contents of any work ſummed up 
by way of abſtract. 


The argument of the work, that 1 3 its prin- 
Cipal act ion, the axconomy and diſpoſition of it, 
are the things which diſtinguiſh copies from ori- 
ginals. 

4. A controverſy. 

This day, in argument upon a caſe, 

Some words there grew *twixt Somerſet and me. 
Shakſpeare. 

An argument that fell out laſt night, where 
each of us fell in praiſe of our country miſ- 
treſſes. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 

If the idea be not agreed on betwixt the ſpeak - 
er and hearer, the argument is not about things, 
but names. Locke. 

5. It has ſometimes the particle to before 


the thing to be proved, but generally for. 

The beſt moral argument te patience, in my 
opinion, is the advantage of patience itſelf. 

Tilhtfon. 

This, before that revelation had enlightened 

the world, was the very beſt argument for a fu- 

ture ſtate, Atterbury. 


| 6. [In aſtronomy.] An arch by which 


we ſeek another unknown arch, propor- 
tional to the firſt, Chambers. 


ARGUME'NTAL. adj, [from argument. ] 
Belonging to argument ; reaſoning. 
Afflicted ſenſe thou kindly doſt ſet free, 

Oppreſs'd with argumental tyranny, 
And routed reaſon finds a ſafe retreat in thee, 
Pope. 
ARGUMENTA'TION, n. . [from argu- 


ment.] Reaſoning ; the act of reaſon- 
ing. 

Argumentation is that operation of the mind, 
whereby we infer one propoſition from two or 
more propoſitions premiſed. Or it is the draw- 
ing a concluſion, which before was unknown, or 


doubtful, from ſome —— more known 
a. 


Dryden. | 


| 


| 


ARI 


and evident; fo when we have judged that frat. 
ter cannot think, and that the mind of man doth 
think, we conclude, that therefore the mind of 
man is not matter. Watts Logich, 

I ſuppoſe it is no ill topick of argumentation, 
to ſhew the prevalence of contempt, by the con- 
trary influences of reſpeR. South, 

His thoughts muſt be maſcpline, full of arg. 
mentation, and that ſufficiently warm. Dryden. 

The whole courſe of his argumentation come; 
to nothing. Addiſor 

Axquuz'xrATIYE. adj. [ from argument. 
1. Conſiſting of argument; containing 
argument. 

This omiſſion, conſidering the bounds within 
which the argumentative part of my diſcoutſa 
was confined, I could not avoid. Atterbury, 

2. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 

Another thing argumentative of providence, i 
that pappous plumage growing upon the tops of 
ſome ſeeds, whereby they are wafted with the 
wind, and diſſeminated far and wide. Ray, 

3. Applied to perſons, diſputatious ; dif. 
poled to controverſy. 

A'RGUTE. adj. [ arguto, Ital. argutus, 
Lat.] 

1. Subtle; witty ; ſharp. 

2. Shrill. 

ARTA. n. . [Ital. in muſick.} An air, 
ſong, or tune. 

ARI D. adj. [aridus, Lat, dry.] Dry; 
parched up. 

My complexion is become aduſt, and my 
body arid, by viſiting lands. Arbuthnot and Pope, 


His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy ſpring, 
Without him ſummer were an arid waſte, 


Thonſen, 
Ar1'piTy. u. /. [from arid.] 
1. Drynels; ſiceitx. 
Salt taken in great quantities will reduce an 
animal body to the great extremity of aridity, or 
Arbuthnot en Aliments, 


dryneſs. 
2. In the theokogical ſenſe, a hind of s 
ſenſibility in devotion, contrary to ut 


tion or tenderneſs. 

Strike -my ſoul with lively 2332 of 
thy excellencies, to bear up my ſpirit under the 
greateſt aridities and dejections, with the ce - 
lightful proſpect of thy glories. Norris. 


ARIES. . .. [Lat.] The ram; one of 
the twelve ſigns of the zodiack ; the 
firſt vernal ſign. 


At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. —Thomjen, 
To ARYETATE. v. n. [arieto, Lat.] 
1. To butt like a ram. 
2. To ſtrike in imitation of the blows 
which rams give with their heads. 


ARE TA“TTOx. n. ſ. [from arietate. ] 
t. The act of butting like a ram. 
2. The act of battering with an engine 
called a ram. 
The firength of the percuſſion, wherein ord- 


nance do exceed all arietations and ancient in- 
ventions. Bacen, 


3. The act of ſtriking or conflicting in 
general. 


Now thoſe heterogeneous atoms, by them- 
ſelves, hit ſo exactiy into their proper refidence, 
in the midft of ſuch tumultuary motions, and 
arictstions of other particles. Glanville, 


ARIETTA. n. f. [Ital. in muſick.] A 
ſhort air, ſong, or tune. 
Ar1'cur. adv. [from a and right. ] 


1. Rightly ; without mental errour. 
How him I lov'd, and love with all my might; 
So thought I cke 
aright, 


and think I thought 


vy him, 52 uſer, 


7. 


2 7 


Tbete were thy. thoughts, and thou could't | According to the rules or method of | 


aright, 


Till intereſt made a jaundice in thy fight, Dryd. | 


The motions of the tongue are ſo eaſy, and 
ſo ſubtle, that you can hardly conceive of dif- 
tinguiſh them aright. 7 1 

2. Rightly ; without crime. 
A generation that ſet not their heart * 
| : ſalms, 
3. Rightly; without failing of the end 
deſigned. : 

Guardian of groves, and 32 of 3 

id, direct rt aright. 
Fair queen, he ſaid, dire wy 3 

ArroLa'TION, or HartoLaA'TION. . /. 
bariolus, Lat. a ſoothſayer.] Soothſay- 
ing; vaticination. 

The prieſts of elder time deluded their appre 
henfions with ario/ation, ſoothſaying, and ſuch 
oblique idolatries. Brown, 


ARIOSO. n. / [Ital. in muſick.] The 


movement of a common air, ſong, or 
tune. Dia. 


To Arn'sE. v. n. pret. aroſe, particip. 
ariſen. [from a and riſe. ] 
1. To mount upward as the ſun, 
He roſe, and, looking up, beheld the ſkies 
With purple bluſhing, and the day ariſe. Dry. 
2. To get up as from ſleep, or from reſt. 
So Eſdras aroſe up, and (aid unto them, ye 
have tranſgreſſed the law. 1 Eſdras. 
How long wilt thou ſleep, O fluggard ; when 
wilt thou ariſe out of thy ſleep ? Proverbs. 
3. To come into view, as from obſcurity. 
There ſhall ariſe falſe Chriſts and falſe pro- 
phets. Matt. 
To revive from death. 
Thy dead men ſhall live, together with my 


body ſhall they ariſe: awake and fing, ye that 
dwell in duſt, Iſaiah. 


q. To proceed, or have its original. 
They which were ſcattered abroad upon the 


perſecution that aroſe about Stephen, travelled 
as far as Phœnice. Ads. 


I know not what miſchief may ariſe hereafter 

from the example of ſuch an innovation. Dryden. 

6. To enter upon a new ſtation ; to ſuc- 
cced to power or office. g 
Another Mary then areſe, 

And did rig'rous laws impoſe. 


7. To commence hoſtility. 


And when he areſe againft me, I caught him 
7 his beard, and ſmote him. 1 Sam. 


or the various ſenſes of this word, ſee 
RIS r. 0 


ARISTO'CRACE. a. / [4255 greateſt, 
and x;ali»,. to govern.) That form of 
government which places the ſupreme 
power in the nobles, without a king, 
and excluſively of the people. 

The ariftecracy of Venice hath admitted ſo 
many abuſes through the degeneracy of the 
nobles, that the period of its duration ſeems to 
approach, Swift, 

AR1STOCRA'TICAL, N adj. [from ariſto- 

ARISTOCR A'TICK, cracy.] Relating 
to ariſtocracy ; including a form of go- 
vernment by the nobles. 

Ockhbam diſtinguiſhes, that the papacy, or 
ecclehaſtical monarchy, may be changed in an 
extraordinary manner, for ſome time, into an 
ariecratical form of government. Aylife. 

AnisrockATIeAIx ESS. n. /. [ from ari/- 
focratical,} An ariſtocratical ſtate. Dig. 
RITHMANCY, a, / [from & 49, num- 

3 UavTthzy divination.] A fore- 
telling future events by numbers. Did. 
UTHME'TICAL, adj, {from arithmetick.) 


Cowley. 


ARM 


arithmetick. 


The principles of bodies may be infinitely 
ſmall, not only beyond all naked or aſſiſted ſenſe, 


but beyond all arizhmetical operation or conce 
tion. Gretv. 


The ſquares of the diameters of theſe rings, 
made by any priſmatic colour, were in arith- 
metical progreſſion, as in the fifth obſervation. 

Newton. 
ArrTHme'TICALLY, adv. [from arith- 
metical.] In an atithmetical manner; 


according to the principles of arithme- 


tick. N 


Though the fifth part of a xeſtes being a ſim- 
ple fraction, and arithmetically regular, it is yet 
no proper part of that meaſure. Arbuthnot. 

ARITHMET1'Ctan. n. . [from arithme- 
tick.] A maſter of the art of numbers. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician, to 
underſtand this author's works. His deſcription 
runs on like a multiplication table. Addiſon. 

ARITTHMETICK. n. / [4:0 num- 
ber, and res, to meaſure.] The 
ſcience of numbers; the art of compu- 
tation. 

n fair ground I could beat forty of them; 
But now 'tis odds beyond aritkmetick, Shak 

The chriſtian religion, according to the apoſtles 
arithmet iet, hath but theſe three parts of it; ſo- 
briety, juſtice, religion. Taylor. 

ARK. 0 [arca, Lat. a cheſt.] 

1. A veſſel to ſwim upon the water, uſually 
applied to that in which Noah was pre- 
ſerved from the naiverſal deluge. 


Make thee an % of gopher wood; rooms 


ſhalt thou make in the ark, and ſhalt pitch it 

within and without. | Genefis, 
The one juſt man alive, by his command, 

Shall build a wond'rous ark, as thou beheld'ſt, 

To ſave himſelf and houſehold, from amidſt 

A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton, 


2. The repoſitory of the covenant of God 
with the Jews. 

This coffe: was of ſhittim wood, covered 
with plates or teaves of gold, being rwo cubits 
and a half in lengthy a cubit and a half wide, 
and a cubit and a half high It had two rings 
of gold on each fide, through which the ſtaves 
were put for carrying it. Upon the top of it 
was a kind of gold crown all around it, and two 
cherubim were faſtened to the cover. It con- 
tained the two tables of ſtone, written by the 
hand of God. Calmet. 


Ax u. n. . [eapm, eonm, Sax.) 
1. The limb which reaches from the 
ſhoulder to the hand. 


Tf I have lift up my hand againſt the father- 
leſs, when I ſaw my help in the gate, then let 
mine arm fall from my ſhoulder-blade, and 
mine arm be broken from the bone. Job. 

Like helpleſs friends, who view from ſhove 
The lab'ring ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar, 

So ſtood they with their arms actoſs. Dryden. 
2. The bough of a tree. 


The trees ſpread out their arms to ſhade her 


face, 
But ſhe on elbow lean'd. Sidney. 
Where the tall oak his ſpreading arms entwines, 
And with the beech a mutual ſhade combines. 


Gay. 
3. An inlet of water from the ſea. 
Full in the center of the ſacred wood, 

An arm ariſeth of the Stygian flood, Dryden. 


We have yet ſeen but an arm of this ſea of 
beauty. Nor ris. 
4. Power; might. In this ſenſe is uſed 
the ſecular arm, &c. | 
Curſed be the man that truſteth in man, and 


maketh fleſh his arm, and whoſe heart departeth 
from the Lord. Jeremiah. 


&RM 
O God, thy arm was here 


And not to us, but to thy arm alone, 
Aſcribe we all, Shakſpeare's Henry v. 


boxing, in which the weaker man may 
overcome the ſtronger, if he can keep 
him from cloſing. 

Such a one as can keep him at arm's end, need 
never wiſh for a better companion. Sidney. 

For my ſake be comfortable, hold death awhile 
at the arm's end, Shakſpears. 

In the ſame ſenſe is uſed arm's lengib. 
To ARM. v. a. V. Lat.] 
1. To furnich with armour of defence, or 
weapons of offence. 

And when Abram heard that his brother was 
taken captive, he armed his trained ſervants, 
born in his own houſe, three hundred and 
eighteen, and purſued them unto Dau. Geneſi:, 

True conſcious honour is to fecl no fin; 

He's arm'd without that's innocent within. Pope, 


2. To plate with any thing that may add 
ſtrength. 


Their wounded ſteeds 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 


Shakſpeare, 
3. To furniſh ; to fit up; as, to arm a 
loadſtone, is to caſe it with iron. 
You muſt arm your hook with the line in the 
inſide of it. Walton's Angler. 
Having waſted the callus, I left off thoſe tents, 
and dreſſed it with others armed with digeſtives. 
: Wifeman's Surgery. 
4. To provide againſt. 
His ſervant, arm'd againſt ſuch coverture, 


Reported unto all, that he was ſure 
A noble gentleman of high regaid. Spenſer, 


To ARM. v. n. To take arms; to be fitted 
with arms. 


Think we king Harry ſtrong; 
And, princes, look you ſtiongly arm to meet 


ARMADA. n. /. [Span. a fleet of war.] 
An armament for ſea; a fleet of war, 
It is often erroneouſly ſpelt armaas. 

In a'l the mid-earth ſeas was left no road: 
Wherein the pagan his bold head untwines, 

Spread was the huge armado wide and broad, 
From Venice, Genes, and towns which thera 


confines. Fai fax, 
So by a roaring tempeſt on the flood, 
A whole arinads of collected (ail 


Is ſcatter'd and disjoin'd from fellowſhip. Shak, 
At length, reſolv'd U affert the wat'ry ball, 
He in himſelf did whole armada bring: 
Him aged ſeamen might their maſter call 
And chote for general, were he not their king. 


Dryden, 

ARMADILLO. . J. [Spaniſh.] A four- 
footed animal of Brafil, as big as 
a cat, with a ſnout like a hog, a 
tail like a lizard, and feet like a hedge- 
_ He is armed all over with hard 
fcales like armour, whence he takes 
his name, and retires under them like 
the tortoiſe, He lives in holes, or in 


kind, His ſcales are of a bony or car- 
tilaginous ſubſtance, but they are eaſily 
pierced, This animal hides himſelf a 
third part of the year under ground. 
He feeds upon roots, ſugar-canes, fruits, 
and poultry. When he is caught, he 
draws up his feet and head to his belly, 
and rolls himſelf up in a ball, which the 
ſtrongeſt hand cannot open ; andhe muſt 


ſhew his noſe. His fle ſh is white, fat, 


Arm's END. 8. / A phraſe taken from 


him. Shakſpeare. 


the water, being of the amphibious 


be brought near the fire before he will 


I 
E 


— 


— 
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tender, and more delicate than that of a 
ſucking pig. T revoux. 
A'rMAMENT, n. / [armamentum, Lat. | 
A force equipped tor war: generally 
uled of a naval force, 
ARMAME'NTARY. i. . [armamentarium, 
Lat.] An armoury z a magazine or ar- 
fenal of wailike implements. Di. 
A'rman. n. /. A conſection for reſtoring 
* appetite in horſes. Dif. 
A'sMATURE.n. / [armatura, Lat.] 
1. Armour; ſomething to defend the body 


from hurt. 
Others ſhould be armed with hard ſhells; 
others with prickles ; the reſt, that have no ſucl, 


armature, ſhould be endued with great ſwiftnets. 


and pernicity. Ray on the Creation. 


2, Offenſive weapons: leſs properly. 
The double armature is a more deſtructive 


engine than the tumultuary weapon. 
Decay of Piety. 

ARNMED. adj. [in heraldry.] Is uſed in 
reſpe& of beaſts and birds of prey, when 
their teeth, horns, feet, beak, talons, 
or tuſlcs, are of a different colour from 
the reſt ; as, he bears a cock or a falcon 
armed, or. Chambers. 

ARMED Chair. n. ſ. [from armed and 
chair. ] An . elbow chair, or a chair 
with reſts for the arms. 

AME“ NAN Bole. n. /. A fatty medicinal 
kind of earth, of a pale reddiſh colour, 
which takes its name from the country 
of Armenia, 

AMR NTIAN Stone. n. ſ. A mineral ſtone 
or earth of a blue colour, ſpotted with 

green, black, and yellow; anciently 
brought only from Armenia, but now 
found in Germary, and the Tyrol. It 
bears a near reſemblance to lapis lazuli, 
from which it ſeems only to differ in de- 
gree of maturity ; it being ſofter, and 

ipeckled with green inſtead of gold. 
Chambers. 

ARrME/NTAL, 7 adj. [armentalis, or ar- 

A'RMENTINE. ; mentinus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to a drove or herd of cattle, Did. 

ARMENTO'St, adj, {[armentoſus, Lat.) 
Abounding with cattle. Dit. 

A'rnMGAUNT. adj. [from arm and gaunt.] 


Slender as the arm. 
So he nodded, 
And ſoberly did mount an armgaunt ſteed, Shak. 


ARMRHOL E. u. /. [from arm and hole, ] 
The cavity under the ſhoulder. 


Tickling is moſt in the ſoles of the feet, and 
under the armleles, and on the ſides. The 
cauſe is the thinneſs of the ſkin in thoſe parts, 
joined with the ratreneſs of being touched there. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

ARMT“GEROUs. 4%. [from armiger, Lat. 
an armour-bearer. ] Bearing arms, 

ARMILLARV. adj. [from armilla, Lat. 


a bracelet.) Reſembling a bracelet. 
When the circles of the mundane ſphere are 
fuppoſed to be deſcribed on the convex ſurface of 
a ſphere, which is hollow within, and, after 
this, you imagine all paits of the ſphere's ſur- 
face to be cut away, except thoſe parts on which 
ſuch circles are defcribed; then that ſphere is 
called an armillary ſphere, becauſe it appears in 
the form of ſeveral ci:cular rings, or bracelets, 
put together in a due poſition, Harris. 


A'xMILLATED. adj, [armillatus, Lat.] 
Having bracelets. - Dia. 


ARM 


Armmecs. = [in a ſhip.] The fame 


with waſte-clothes, being clothes hung 
about the outſide of the ſhip's upper- 
works fore and aft, and before the cub- 
brige heads. Some are alſo hung round 
the tops, called top armings. Chambers. 

AR M1rOTENCE. . /, [from arma, arms, 
and potentia, power, Lat.] Power in 
war. 

Ax MOE NT. adj, Larmipotens, Lat.) 
Powerful in arms; mighty in war. 

The manifold linguiſt, and the arm#iporent ſol- 

. dier, dhakſpeare, 

For if our God, the Lord armipotent, 
Thoſe armed angels in our aid down fend, 

That were at Dathan to his prophet ſent, 
Tiou wile come down with them. Fairfax, 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ſtodd of Mars armipotent. Dryd-r. 

Arxmi'soNous. adj, | armi/onus, Lat.] 
Ruſtling with armour. 

A'/gmisTICE. u. / [armiſtitium, Lat.] A 
ſhort truce ; a ceſſation of arms tor a 
ſhort time. 

A'KMLET. n. J [from arm. | 

1. A little arm; as, an armlet of the fea, 

2. A piece of armonr for the arm, 

3. A bracclct for the arm. 

And, wherſhe takes thy hand, and doth ſeem 
kind, 


Doth ſearch what rings and arm/ets ſhe can find. 
Donne, 
Every nymph of the flood her treſſes rending, 
Throws oft her armtct of pegrl in the main. Did. 
ARMONVACK. u. /. .| erroneouily ſo writ- 
ten for ammoniackh.] A ſort of volatile 
ſalt. See AMMONIACK. 
A'RMORER. n. f. [armorier, Fr.] 
1, He that makes armour, or weapons. 
Now thrive the armorers, and honour's thought 
Reigns ſolely in the breaſt of every man. Shak. 
The armorers make their ſteel more tough and 
pliant, by aſpe: fion of water and juice of herbs, 
Bacon, 
The whole diviſion that to Mars pertains, 
All trades of death that deal in ftcel for gains, 
Were there : the butcher, armorer, and ſmith, 
Who forges ſharpen'd fauchions, or the ſcythe, 
Dryden. 
When arm rers temper in the ford 


The keen-edg'd. pole-ax, or the ſhining ſword, *]. 


The red hot metal hiſſes in,the lake. Pope. 


2. He that dreſſes anòther in armour, 
The armorers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers cloſing rivets up, 
Give dreadful note of preparation. Shatſpeare. 
The morning he was to join battle with Harold, 
his armorer put on his backpiece before, and his 
breaſtplate behind. Camden, 
ARMO'RIAL. adj. [armorial, Fr.] Belong- 
ing to thearms or eſcutcheon of a family, 
as enſigns armorial. | 
A'rRMoORIST. n. /. tom armour.] A per- 
ſon ſkilled in heraldry. if. 
A'xmory, 1. /. [from armour.] 
1. The place in which arms are repoſited 
for ule, 
5 The ſword 
Of Michael, from the armory of God, 
Was giv*n him temper'd fo, that neither keen, 
Nor ſolid, might refiſt that edge. 
With plain heroick magnitude of mind, 
And celeſtial vigour arm'd, 
Their ies and magazines contemns. Milton. 
Let a man conſider theſe virtues, with 


contrary fins, and then, as out of à full armory, 


or magazine, let him furniſh his conſsience with 
texts of ſcripture. 8 South, 


2. Armour; arms of defence, 


=y 


Milton. 


i 


ARO 
Nigh at hand 's 


Celeftial armory, ſhields, helms, and ſpears, 
Hung high, with diamond flaming, and with 


gold. Milton, 
3. Enſigns armorial. 
Well worthy be you of that armory, 
Wherein you have great glory won this day, 
Fairy Queen, 
A'RMOUR. n. .. [ armateur, Fr. armalura, 
Lat. ] Defenſive arms. 

Yaur friends are up, and buckle on their ar. 

mour, | | Shakſpeare, 

That they might not go naked among theit 
enemies, the only armour that Chriſt allows them 
is prudence and innocence. South, 

A'RMOUR-BEARER.n,/. [from armour and 
bear. ] He that carries the armour of 
another. | 

tis armour-bearer firſt, and next he kill'd 
His chariotcer, Dryden, 

ARMIT. u. J. [from arm and it.] The 
hollow place under the ſhoulder, 

The handles to theſe gouges are made ſo long, 
that the handle may teach under the armpit of 
the workman. Moxcn. 

Others hold their plate under their leſt arm 
pit, the beit ſituation ior keeping it warm. Swif?, 

Ax Ms. 2. /. without a ſingular number, 
[ arma, Lat.] * 
1, Weapons of offence, or armour of de. 
fence. 5 
Thoſe arms, which Mars before 
Had giv'n the vanquiſh'd, now the victor bore, 
Pope, 


2. A ſtate of hoſtility. 


Sir Edward Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. Shak, 
3. War in general. 
Arms and the man I ſing, Dryden, 
Him Paris follow'd to the dire alarms, 
Both breathing flaugiter, both reſolv'd in arm, 
Pipe. 


4. Action; the act of taking arms. 


Up roſe the victor angels, and to arms, 


The matin trumpet ſung. Malter. 
The ſeas and rocks and ſkies rebound, 
To arms, to arms, to arins / Pipe 


5. The 74 armorial of a family. 


Army. 2. /. [armee, Fr.] 


1. A collection of armed men, obliged to 


obey one man. Locke, 
Number itſelf importeth not much in ar=:c, 
where the people ute of weak courage, Bacwr, 
The meaneſt ſoldier that has fought often in 
an army, has a truer knowledge of war, than he 
that has writ whole volumes, but never was in 
any battle. Seuth, 
The Tuſcan leaders and their army ſing, 
Which followed great Æneas to the war; 
Their arms, their numbers, and their names de- 
clare. Dryacr, 
2. A great number, 
The fool hath planted in his memory an army 
of good words. Shatſpeare's Merchant of Venice. 
AROMA'TICAL. adj. [from aromatich.] 
Spicy ; fragrant ; high ſcented. 
All things that are hot and arematical do pre- 
ſerve liquors or powders. Bacon, 
Volatile oils refreſh the animal ſpirits, but 
likewiſe are endued with all the bad qualities 
of ſuch ſubſtances, producing all the effects of 
an oily and — acrimony. Arbut init, 
AROMA'TICK, adj. [from aroma, Latin, 
* 
1. Spicy. 
Amidſt whole heaps of ſpices lights a ball, 
And now their odeurs arm'd againtt then fy : 
Some preciouſly by ſhatter'd porcelain fall, 
And ſome dy arematick ſplinters die. Dryden. 
2, Fragrant ; ſtrong ſcented. 
Or quick eſſtuvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a roſe in «@romatick pain, Fe 


ARR 


Aroma'TICKS. n./. Spices, | 

They were furniityd for exchange of their 
aromaticks, and other proper evmmodities. 

| Raleigh. 

ARrROMATIZA'TION. nf. [from aromatize. 
The mingling of a due proportion ot 
aromatick ſpices or drugs with any me- 
dicine. é 

To ArO'MATIZE. v. a. [from aroma, Lat. 
ſpice. ] : : : 

1. 10 ſcent with ſpices; to impregnate 
with ſpices, | 

Drink the firſt cup at ſupper het, and half an 
hour before ſupper ſomething hot and aroma e. 

Bacon, 
2. To ſcent ; to perfume, | 
Unto converted Jews no man imputeth this 
unſavoury odour, as thouga aromatized by their 
* converſion. Brown. 
Aro'sz. The preterit of the verb ariſe. Sec 
ARISE. 
Aro UND. adv. | from a and round. | 
1. In a circle. 
He thall extend his propagated ſway, 
Where Atlas turns the rowling heav'ns armnd, 
And his brvad ſhuulders with their lights are 
crown'd, Dryden. 
2. On every ſide. 
And all above was ſky, and ocean all aro, 
Dryden. 
AzouND. pred. About; encircling, ſo as 
to encompals, 
From young Iülus head 
A lambent flame aroſe, which gently ſpread 
Around his brows, and on vis temples fed. Dryd. 
To ARO'USE, v. a, [from à and ü. 
1. To wake from ſleep. 

How loud bowling wolves aronſe the jades 

That drag the tragic melancholy night. S]. 
2, To raiſe up; to excite. 

Rut abſent, what fantaſtick woes a»o*d 
Rage in each thought, by reſtleſs muſing fed, 
Chill the warm cheek, and blaſt the bloom of 

life. * Tumſon. 

Aro'w, adv, [from à and row.] In a 

row; with the breaſts all bearing againſt 
the ſame line. 

Then ſome green gowns are by the laſſes worn 
In chaſteſt plays, till home they walk arow. 

: Sidney. 

But with a pace more ſober and more flow, 
And twenty, rank in rank, they rode arow. 

. | Dryden. 
Aro'ynt. adv. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy, but very ancient ule, ] Be gone ; 
away: a word of expulſion, or avoid- 
ing. 

Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, | 

He met the night-mare, and her name told, 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And areynt thee, witch, ar:yar thee right. Shak, 


& RQUEBUSE. u. . [Fr. fpelt fallely har. 
quehuſs. ] A hand gun. It icems to 
have anciently meant much the ſame as 
our carabine, or fuſee. 


A harquebuſe, or ordnance, will be farther 
heard from the mouth of the piece, than back- 
wards or on the fides. Bacon. 


/RQUEBUSIER. n. J. from argquelu/e.” 
A ſoldier armed with an arquebuſe. 

He compaſſed them in with fifteen thouſand 
arquebyfiers, whom he had brought with him 
well appointed, Rvnolles. 

Xnrachi, O'rrRacn, or O'RRAGE. n. / 
One of the quickeſt plants both m 
coming up and running to ſeed, Its 

aves are very good in pottage. 


Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


* 


Vol. I. 


þ 
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arrack is an Indian name for firong 
waters of all kinds ; for they call our 
ſpirits and brandy Engliſh arrack. But 
what we underſtand by the name 
arrack, is no other thaw a ſpirit pro- 
cured by diltillation from a vegetable 
Juice called toddy, which flows by inci- 
lion out of the cucoa-nut tree. 
| Chambers. 
I ſend this to be better known for choice of 
china, tea, arract, and other Indian goods 
; Spectator. 
76 ARRAIGN. v. a. [arranger, Fr. to 
ſet in order.] | 


1. To ſet a thing in order, or in its place. 
One is ſaid to arraiyn a writ in a coun- 
ty, that fits it for trial before the 
Juitices of the circuit. A priſoner is 

laid to be arraigned, where he is indict- 
ed and brought forth to his trial. 

8 Covell. 

Summon a ſeſſion, that we may arraign 
Our mott diſloyal lady; for as ſhe bath 
Been publickly accuſcd, ſo thall ſhe have 
A juſt and open trial, Shatſpeare, 

2. To accuſe; to charge with faults in 
general, as in controverſy, in a ſatire, 

Reverſe uf nature! hill tuck copies then 
Arraign th' originals of Maro's pen? K en. 

He that thinks a man to the ground, wit! 
quickly endeavour to lay him there: tor wile 
he deſpiſes him, he arr4/gns and condemns ln 
in his heart, Souh 

3. It has for before the fault. 

My own enemics I ſhall nevei anſwer; and i: 
your loroſhip has any, they will not arreign you 
fe want of knowledge. Deyn. 

ARRA'IGNMENT. u. . [from arraign. ] 
The act of arraigning; an acculation ; 
a charge. | 

In the ſixth ſatire, which ſcems onlv an ar- 
raigument of the whole tex, there is a latent ad 
monition to avoid ill women. Dryden, 


To ARRA'NGE. v. a. [arranger, Fr.] 
To put in the proper order for any pur- 
poſe. 

I chanc'd this day 
To ſee two knights in travel on my way, 
(A ſorry fight!) arrang'd in battle new. 


Fairy Queen. 
How effectually are its muſcular fibres ar- 


ranged, and with what judgment aic its columns 
and furrows diſpoſed! Chryne. 


ARRANGEMENT, . J [from arrange.] 
The act of putting in proper order; the 
ſtate of being put in order, 

There is a proper arrangement of the parts in 
elaftic bodies, which may be facilitated by uſe. 
Chepne, 

FA'RRANT, adj. [of uncertain etymology, 
but probably fromerrant, which being at 
firſt applied in its proper ſiguiſication to 
vagabonds, as an errant or arrant rogue, 
that is, a rambling rogue, loit, in time, 
its original ſignification, and being by 
its uſe underſtood to imply ſomething 
bad, was applied at large to any thing 
that was mentioned with hatred or con- 
tempt.] Bad in a high degree. 

Country folks, who hallooed and hooted after 
me, as at the arrantef coward that ever ſhewed 
his ſhoulders to the enemy. Sidney. 

A vai: fool grows forty times an arranter tot 
than before. L' Fftrange, 

And let him every deity adore, 

If his new bride prove not an #7749 whore, Dryd. 


4 


Arna'ck, or Ara'ck, 2. J½ The word 


ARR 


A'RRANTLY. adv, [from arrant.] Cor- 
ruptly ; ſhamefully. 

Funeral tears are as arrantly hircd- ont as 

mourning clokes, L' Eflrange, 


Arras. u. J. [from Arras, a town in 
Artois, where hangings are ' woven, ] 
Tapeltry ; hangings woven with images. 

Thence to the hall, Winch was on 8 {ide 
a 


With rich array and coſtly arras dight. Fairy . 
He's going to his mother's clolet; + 

Behind the arras I'il convey mylelf, 

To hear the proceſs. Shakſpeare. 


As he ſhall paſs the gallciies, I'll place 
A guard behind the 47741. Denhkam's Sophy, 
ARRA'UGUT, v. a. [a word uſed by Spen- 
ſer in the preter tenſe, of which 1 have 
not found the preſent, but ſuppoſe he 
derived arreach from arracher, Fr.] 
Seized by violence. 
His ambitious tons unto them twain , 
Arraught the rule, and from their father drew. 
Fairy Queen, 
ARrRa'y. 1. J. [arroy, Fr. arreo, Sp. ard 
redo, Ital. from reye, Leut. order. It 
was adopted into the middle-Latin, mille 
hominum arraityrum, Knighton, ] 
1, Order, chiefly of war. | 
The earl eſpying them ſcattered near the army, 
ſent one to command them to their array, 


| Hayward, 
Wer't thou ſought to deres 
That might require ti.” ar- ay of war, thy (kill 
Of cuncduct would be ſuch, that all the world 
Could not ſuſtain thy prowets. Mitten, 
A genera! ſets his army in ara 
In vain, unleſs he figlit and win the day. Denham, 
2. Dreſs, 
A rich throne, as bright as ſunny day, - 
On which there ſat mott brave embelliſhed 
With royal (obes, and gorgeous array, | 
A maiden queen, Fairy Queens. 
In this remembrance, Emily ere day 
Aroic, and Giefs'd herſelf in ric array, Dey des. 
3. In law. Array, of the French arroy, 
i. e. odo, the ranking, or ſetting forth 
of a jury or inqueſt of men impannelled 
upon a cauſe, Thence is the veib to 
array a pannel, that is, to ſet forth, 
ons by another, the men impanuclled, 
Cowell, 
To ARRA'Y. v. 4. [arroyer, old Fr.] 
1. To put in order. 
2. To deck; to dreſs; to adorn the per- 
ſon: with the particle <vith or in. 
Deck ti.yſ-if now with majeſty and exccliens 
cy, and @rrvey thyfelf with glory aud beauty. 
. Job. 
Now went forth the morn, 
Such as in higheſt heav'ny «rray*d in goid 
Empy:eal. i Milton, 
One veſt hd the corpſe, and one they 
ſpread 


O'cr his clos'd cyes, and wrapp'd 2copnd his 
bead, 


3. In law. See An RAx in law, 


Ax RAT ERS. n. / [from erray.]} Officeis 
who anciently had the care of ſecingg 
the ſoldiers duly appointed in their ar- 
mour. Corvell, 

ARRE'AR. adv. [arviere, Fr. bahind. ] 
Behind. This is the primitive ſignifi- 
cation of the word, which, though 
not now in uſe, ſecms to be retained 
by Shenſer. See Ryan. 

To lewe with {peed Atlanta ſwift arrear, 
Through fore ſts wild and unifrequented land 
To ebaſe the lion, boar, or rugged bear. 
Fairy 2 gen, 


Dry.cen. 
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That which remains be- 
though due, Sce Ar- 


Ax REAR. n. f 
hind unpaid, 
REARAGE. | 

His boon is giv'n; his knight has gain'd the 


da 
But loſt the prize! th” arrears are yet to pay. 
De yden, 
Tf a tenant run away in arrear of ſome rent, 
the land remains; that cannot be carried away, 
or loft, | Locke 
It will comfort our grandchildren, when they 
ſee a few rags hung up in Weſtminſter-hall, 
which coſt an hundred millions, whereof they 
are paying the arrears, and boaſting, as beggars 
do, that their grandfathers were rich. Swift. 
ARE ARAG E. n. . a word now little 
uſed. ¶ from arriere, Fr. behind.] The 
remainder of an account, or a ſum of 
money remaining in the hands of an ac- 
countant; or, more penerally, any 
money unpaid at the due time, as ar- 
rearage of rent. Cowell. 
Paget ſet forth the king of England's title to 
his debts and penſion from the French king; 
with all arrearapes. Hayward. 
He'll grant the tribute, ſend the arrearages, 
Shakſpeare. 
The old arrearages under which that crown 
had long groaned, being defrayed, he hath 
brought Lurana to uphold and maintain herſelf, 
h Howel”'s Vical Foreſt, 
ARRE'ARANCE. n. /. The ſame with ar- 
rear. Dis. 
ARRENTA'TION. tn. / [from arrendar, 
Span. to farm. ] In the foreſt law, the 
licenſing an owner of lands in the foreſt, 
to encloſe them with a low hedge and 
{mall ditch, in conſideration of a yearly 
rent. Dis. 
AxkEPTI'TIOUS. adj. [ arreptus, Lat.] 
1. Snatched away. 
2. [fromad and repo. ] Crept in privily. 
ARRE'sT. 1. /. [from arreſter, Fr. to ſtop.] 


1. [In law.] A 1 or ſtay; as, a man 


ebt, is ſaid to be ar- 
reſted. To plead in arreſt of judg- 
ment, is to ſhew caufe why judgment 
ſhould be ſtayed, though the verdict of 
the twelve be paſſed. To plead in ar- 
- reſt of taking the inqueſt upon the for- 
mer ue, is to ſhew cauſe why an in- 
queſt ſhould not be taken. An arreft 


apprehended for 


is a certain reſtraint of a man's perſon, , 


depriving him of his own will, and bind- 
ing it to become obedient to the will of 
the law, and may be called the beginnin 


ef impriſonment. Cowell, 
If I could ſpeak ſo wiſely under an are, I 
would fend for my creditors; yet I had as lief 
have the foppery of freedom, as the morality of 
impriſonment. | Shatkſpeare, 
2. Any caption, ſeizure of the perſon. 
To the rich man, who had promited himſelf 
eaſe for many years, it was a fad arre, that 
his ſoul was ſurpriſed the firſt night, Taylor, 
3. Alltop. 
The ſtop and arreft of the air ſheweth, that 
the air hath little appetite of aſcending. Bacon. 


To ARRE'ST.' v. a. [arrefter, Fr. to 
ſtop. ] 

1. To ſeize by a mandate from a court or 
officer of juſtice, See ArREST. 


Good tidings, my lord Haftings, forthe which 
Ido arreſt thee, traitor, of high treaſon.” Shatſ. 
There's one yonder arrefted, and carried to 

priſon, was worth five thouſand of you all. 
Shakſpeare, 


2. To ſeize any thing by law. 
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He hath enjoyed nothing of Ford's but twenty 
x of money, Which muſt be paid to maſter 
rook ; his horſes are arrefted for it. Shakſpeare. 


3. To ſeize ; to lay hands on; to detain 


* power. 

ut when as Morpheus had with leaden maze 

Arreſted all that goodly company. Fairy Queen. 

Age itſclf, which, of all things in the world, 

will not be baffled or defied, hail begin to arre/t, 

ſeize, and remind us of our mortality, ©” South, 
4. To withhold ; to hinder. 

This defect of the Engliſh juſtice was the main 
impediment that did arreft and ſtop the courſe of 
the conqueſt. Davies. 

As often as my dogs with better ſpeed 
Arreſt her flight, is ſhe to death decreed. 

Dryden. 

Nor could her viztues, nor repeated vows 
Of thouſand lovers, the relentleſs hand 
Of death arreſt, , Philips. 


5. To itop motion. 
To manifeſt the coagulative power, we have 
arreſted the fluidity of new milk, and turned it 
into a curdled ſubſtance, Boyle. 


6. To obſtruct ; to ſtop. 

Aſcribing the cauſes of things to ſecret pro- 
prieties, hath arreſted and laid afleep all true en- 
quiry. Bacon. 

AzRE'sT. n./. [In horſemanſhip.)] A 
mangey humour between the ham and 
paſtern of the hinder legs of a horſe. 

D:8. 

A'RRETED, adj. [ arrefatus, low Lat.] He 
that is convened before a judge, and 
charged with a crime. It is uſed ſome- 
times for imputed or laid unto ; as, no 
folly may be arreted to one under age. 

Covell. 

To ARRI DE. v. a. [arrides, Lat.] 

1. To laugli at. 

2. To fb; to look pleaſantly upon one. 


Arr1'ERE. n. /. [French, ] The laſt body 
of an army, for which we now ule rear. 
The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſ- 
turbance of the foot, and the avant-guard with- 
out ſhutiting with the battail or arriere, Hayward: 
ARRI'ERE BAN. n. /. | Cafſenenve derives 
this word from arriere and ban : ban 
denotes the convening of the nobleſſe 
or vaſſals, whe hold fees immediately 
of the crown; and arriere, thoſe who 
only hold of the king mediately.] A 
eneral proclamation, by which the 
Ling of France ſummons to the war all 
that hold of him, both his own vaſſals 
or the nobleſſe, and the vaſlals of his 
vaſſals. 

ARRI ERE FEE, or FIEF, A fee depen- 
dant on a ſuperiour one. Theſe fees 
commenced, when dukes and counts, 
rendering their governments hereditary, 
diſtributed to their officers parts of the 
domains, and permitted thoſe officers 
to gratify the ſoldiers under them in 
the ſame manner, 


ARRTERE VASSAL, The vaſſal of a 
vaſſal. Trevoux, 
ArRr1's10N. . /. [arrifio, Lat.] A ſmil- 
ing upon. Dict. 
ARRITVAL. u. /. [from ar ive.] The act 
of coming to any place; and, figura- 
tively, the attainment of any purpoſe. 
How are we clhang*d fince we firſt ſaw the 
queen | 
She, like the ſun, does ſtill the ſame appear, 
Bright as ſhc was at her arrival here, aller. 


. 
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The unravelling is the arrival of Ulyſſes 

his own iſland. _ Broome's View of Epic Poetry, 
Arr1'VANCE. #./. [from arrive, |] Com- 

pany coming. Not in uſe, 

. Every minute is ei pectaney 

Of more arrivance, Shalſpeare. 
To ARRIVE. v. n. [arriver, Fr. to 

come on ſhore. ] 
I. To come to any place by water, 

At length arriving on the banks of Nile, 

Wearied with length of ways, and worn with 
toil, 
She laid her down. Dryden. 
2. To reach any place by travelling. 

When we were arrived upon the verge of his 
eſtate, we ſtopped at a little inn, to reſt ourſelves 
and our horſes, Sidney, 

3. Toreach any point. 

The bounds of all body we have no difficul 
to arrive at; but when the mind is hone, k 
finds nothing to hinder its progreſs. Locke, 

4. To gain any thing by progreſſive ap- 
proach, 

It is the higheſt wiſdom by deſpifing the 
world to arrive at heaven; they are bleſſed who 
converſe with God. Taylor. 

The virtuous may know in ſpeculation, what 
they could never arrive at by practice, and avoid 
the ſnares of the crafty. Addiſon, 

5. The thing at which we arrive is always 
ſuppoſed to be good. 
6. To happen: with 7 before the per- 


ſon. This ſenſe ſeems not proper. 
Happy! to whom this glorious death, arr/ver, 
More to be valued than a thouſand lives. aller, 


To ARRODE. v. a. [arrodo, Lat.] To 
gnaw or nibble, Did. 
3 n. ſ. [arrogantia, Lat.] 
A'RROGANCY. | The act or quality of 
taking much upon one*s ſelf; that ſpe- 
cies of pride which conſiſts in exorbitant 


claims. 

Stanley, notwithſtanding ſhe's your wife, 
And love's not me; be you, good lord, rd 
I hate not you for her proud arr9gance. Shal/y, 

Pride hath no other glaſs | 
To ſhew itſelf but pride ; for ſupple knees 
Feed arrogance, and are the proud man's fees. 
Sha&ſp-rave, 

Pride and arrogance, and the evil way, and tie 
froward mouth, do I hate. Preverbs, 

Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and on any 
controvertible truths, we cannot, without 415 
£ancy, entreat a credulity, Brown's Pulg, In. 

Mumility it exprefles by the ſtooping aid 
bending of the head; arrogarice, when it is litt- 
cd, or, as we (ay, toſſed up. Dryden's Dufreſy. 

A'RROGANT. adj. [ arrogans, Lat.] Given 
to make exorbitant claims; haughty; 
proud, 


Feagh's right unto that country which be 
claims, or the ſigniory therein, muit be vain and 
arrogant, Spenſer ON Ir«lard. 

An arregant way of treating with other princes 
and ſtates, is natural to popular governments. 

Te 10 le. 
A'RROGANTLY. adv. [from arrogant. | 1 


an arrogant manner, 
Our poet may 

Himſelf admire the fortune of his play; 

And arregantly, as his felluæs do, 

Think he writes well, becauſe he pleaſes you. 
Dryer. 

Another, waim'd 

With high ambition, and conceit of proweſs 

Inherent, arrogantly thus preſum'd: _ 

What if this ſword, full often drench'd in blood 

Should now cleave ſhcer the execrable head 

Of Churchill. Philips. 


; ! 
A'nnoGanTNESS. n. /. [from n 
The ſame with arrogance. 4. 


en. 


od, 


55. 
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7. ANROGATE. v. a. [arrogo, Lat.] 

To claim vainlyz to exhibit unjuſt 
claims only prompted by pride. 

L intend to deſcribe this battle fully, not to 

. derogate any thing from one nation, or to aro- 

ate to the other. Hayward, 

The popes arregated unto themſelves, that the 


ompire was held of them in homage, Kaleigh. | 


Who, not. content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arregate dominion undeſerv'd 
Over his brethren, Milton, 
Rome never arrogated to herſelf any infallibi- 
lity, but what ſhe pretended to be founded up- 
on Chriſt's promile, Tillotſon, 
ARROGA'TION. 2. / [from arrogate.] A 
claiming in a proud unjuſt manner, D:@. 
ARkRO's oN. 2. . [from arro/us, Lat.] A 
f nawing. Did. N 
AR ROW. n. / [aneþe, Sax. ] The pointed 
weapon which is ſhot from a bow. Darts 
are thrown by the hand, but in poetry 
they are confounded. 
I twear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 
By his beſt arr9w with the golden head. Shakfp. 
Here were boys lo deſperately reſolved, as to 
pull arrows out of their fleſh, and deliver them 
to be ſhot again by the archeis on their fide, 
Layward. 


A'RROWHEAD. n. . [from arrow and 
head.] A water plant, ſo called from 
the reſemblance ot its leaves to the head 
of an arrow. Dia. 


An ROW. adj. [from arrow.] Conſiſting 
of arrows. 
He ſaw them in their forms of battle rang'd, 
How quick they wheel'd, and flying, behind 
them ſhot 
Sharp ſleet of er-9wy ſhow'r againſt the face 
Of their purſuers, and o'ercame by flight. Mz, 
ARSE. n./. [eappe, Sax.] The buttocks, 
or hind part of an animal. 
To hang an ARSE. A vulgar phraſe, ſig- 
nifying to be tardy, ſluggiſh, or dilatory. 
For Hudibras wore but one ſpur, 
As wiſcly knowing, could he ftir 
To active trot one fide of 's horſe, 
The other would not hang an arſe. Hudibras. 
AxsE-Foor. n. /. A kind of water fowl, 
called alſo a didapper. Did. 


ARSE-SMART. n. /. ¶ perſicaria, Lat.] An 
herb. | 

A'sSEXAL. 2. / [arſenale, Ital.] A re- 
poſitory of things aq woot to war; a 
magazine of military ſtores. 

I would have a room for the old Roman inſtru- 
ments of war, where you might ſee all the anci- 
ent military furniture, as it might have been in 
an arſenal of old Rome. Addiſon. 

Axst'x1CAL. adj. [ from arſenick.] Con- 


taining arſenick ; conſiſting of arſenick. 
An hereditary conſumption, or one engender- 
ed by arſenical fumes under ground, is incapable 


of cure. Harvey. 
There are arſenical, or other like noxious mi- 
nerals lodged underneath, Woodward. 


AusENIck. n. / [A-.] A ponder- 
ous mineral ſubſtance, volatile and unin- 
fammable, which gives a whiteneſs to 
metals in fuſion, and proves a violent 
corrolive poiſon; of which there are 
three ſorts. Native or yellow arſenick, 
called alſo auripigmentum or orpiment, 


is chiefly found in copper mines. ///hite | 


or cry/talline arſenick is extracted from 
the native kind, by ſubliming it with a 
Proportion of ſea ſalt: the ſinalleſt quan- 


' 
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tity of cryſtalline ar/enich, being mixed 
with any metal, abſolutely deſtroys its 
malleability ; and a ſingle grain will turn 
a pound of copper into a beautiful ſeem- 
ing filver, but without ductility. Red 
arſenick is a preparation of the white, 


made by adding to it a mineral ſulphur. 

Chambers. 

Arſenick is a very deadly poiſon ; held to the 
fire, it emits fumes, but liquates very little. 

Woodward on Foffils. 

ART. 1. / [arte, Fr. ars, Lat.] 

1. The power of doing ſomething not 
taught by nature and inſtinct; as, to 
walk is natural, to dance is an art. 

Art is properly an habitual knowledge of cer- 
tain rules and maxims, by which a man is go- 


verned and directed in his actions. Sort. 
Bleſt with cach grace of nature and of art. 
Pope. 


Ex 'n copious Dryden wanted, or forgot, 
The laſt and greateſt art, the art to blut, Pepe. 
2. A ſcience ; as, the liberal arts. 
Arts that reſpect the mind were ever reputed 
nobler thun thoſe that ſerve the body. Ben Jonſon. 
When did his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at ares he did nut underſtand? Dryden, 


3. A trade. | 
This obſervation is afforded us by the ar? of 
making ſugar, | Boyle, 


4. Artfulneſs ; ſkill ; dexterity. 
The art of our neceſſities is ſtrange, 
That can make vile things precious, Skhatſpeare. 
5. Cunning. 
More matter with leſs art, Shakſpeare. 
6. Speculation. 
I have as much of this in art as you 
But yet my nature could not bear it ſo. Shakſp. 
ARTE'RIAL. adj. | from artery. ] That re- 
lates to the artery; that is contained 
in the artery. 
Had not the Maker wrought the ſpi ingy frame, 
The blood, defrauded of its nitrous food, 
Had cool'd and languith'd in th” arterial road. 
Blackmore, 
As this mixture of blood and chyle paſſeth 
through the arteria/ tube, it is preſſed by two 
contrary forces; that of the heart driving it for- 
waid againſt the ſides of the tubes, and the elaſ- 
tick force of the air preſſing it on the oppoſite 
fides of thoſe air-bladders, along the ſurface of 
which this arteria! tube creeps. Arbuthnot. 
ARTER1O'TOMY. n./. | from azreix, and 
Ti, to cut.] The operation of let- 
ting blood from the artery: a practice 
much in uſe among the French. 


A'RTERY. u. /. [ arteria, Lat.] A conical 


canal, conveying the blood from the 
heart to all parts of the body. 


Each artery is compoſed of three coats; of 
which the firſt ſeems to be a thread of ſine blood 
veſſels and nerves, for nouriſhing the coats of 
the artery; the ſecond is made up of circular, or 
rather ſpiral fibres, of which there are more or 
fewer ſtrata, according to the bigneſs of the ar- 
trry. Theſe fibres have a ftrong elafticity, by 


which they contract themſelves with ſome force, 


when the power by which they have been 
ſtretched out ceaſes. The third and inmoſt coat 
is a nine trantparent membrane, which keeps 
the blood within its canal, that otherwiſe, upon 
the dilatation of an artery, would eaſily ſeparate 
the ſpiral fibres from one another. As the arte- 
ries grow ſmaller, theſe counts grow thinner, and 
the coats of the veins ſeem only to be continua- 
tions of the capillary artertes. Quincy, 

The arteries are elaſtic tubes, endued with & 
contractile force, by which they drive the blood 
ſtill forward; it being hindered from going back- 
ward by the valves of the heart. Arbuthnot, 


A'RTFUL, ad. [from art and full, ] 


ART 


t. Performed with art. e 
The laſt of theſe was certainly the moſt exfy, 
but, for the ſame reaſon, the leaſt artful. Dryd, 
2. Artificial; not natural. 
3. Cunning; ſkilful ; dexterous. 
O fill the ſame Ulyſſes, ſhe rejoin'd,, - 
In uſeful craft ſucceſsfully refin'd, 
Artful in ſpeech, in action, and in mind. Pope. 
A'sTFULLY. adv, [from artful.) With 


art; fkilfully ; dexterouſly. 
Fhe reſt in rank : Honoria, chief in place, 
Was artfully contriv'd to ſet her face 
To front the thicket, and behold the chace. Dryd. 
Vice is the natural growth of our corruption. 
How urefiſtibly muſt it prevail, when the ſeeds 
of it are artfully ſown, aud induſtriouſly culti- 
vated ! Rogers, 


| A'nTrULNEsSS. #, /, {from artſul.] 


1. Skill. 

Conkder with how much er!fulneſi his bulk 
and fituation is contrived, to have juſt matter 
to draw round him theic may bodies. Cheyne, 

2. Cunning. 


Aarust rien. Þ ac. (from arthritis. 


1. Gouty; relating to the gout. 

Frequent changes produce all the ate diſ- 

caſes, Hrouthnet, 
2. Relating to joints. 

Serpents, worms, and leaches, though forme 
want bones, and all extended articulations, yet 
have they arthritica! analogies; and, by the mo- 
tion of fibrous and muſculous parts, aie able to 
make progreſſion. Brown's Fulgar Erroure. 

ARTHRITIS. n. .. Cadel, from x evfers 
a joint. ] Any diſtemper that affects the 
joints, but the gout particularly. Quincy. 

A'RTICHOKE. n. / [artichault, Fr.] A 
plant very like the thiſtle, but hath large 
ſcaly heads ſhaped like the cone of the 
Pine tree; the bottom of each ſcale, as 
alſo at the bottom of the florets, is a 
thick fleſhy eatable ſubſtance. Miller. 

No herbs have curled leaves, but cab ge and 
cabbage Jettuce ; none have double leaves, one 
belonging to the ſtalk, another to the fruit or 


ſeed, but the artichoke, agen. 
Articlales contain a rich, nutritious, ſtimu- 
lating juice. Arbut hnot en Ain ents. 


A'xT1CHOKE of Jeruſalem. A ſpecics of 
ſunflower. 

A'eTICx, adh. [it ſhould be written rdict, 
from dexixS-.] Northern; under the 
bear. See An crick. ä 

But they would have winters like thofe beyond 
the ertick circle; tor the ſun would be So de- 
grees from them. Brown. 

In the following example it is, con- 
trary to cuſtom, ſpelt after the French 
manner, aud accented on the laſt l- 
lable. | 

To you who live in chill degree, 

As map informs of fifty-three, 

And do not much for cid atone, 

By bringing thither fiſty one, 
Methinks all climes ſhuuld be Alike, 

From tropick e' en to pole art/que. Dryden, 

A'RTICLE. n. /. [articulus, Lat.) 

1. A part of ſpeech, as, the, an; the man, 
an Ox. 

2. A ſingle clauſe of an account ; a parti- 
cular part of any complex thing. 

Laws touching matters of order are change» 
able by the power of the church; , con- 
cerning doctrine not ſo. Homer, 

Have the ſummary of all our griefs, 

When time ſha!l ſerve to ſhew in arrives, Shak, 

Many bclieve the ertic'e of 1emiihon of 
ſins, but believe it without che concitivn cf te- 
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pentance, We believe the article otherwiſe than 
God intended it, Taylor's Holy Living. 
All the roar! we promiſes, and threatenings, 
of the goſpel will riſe up in judgment againſt us; 
and the ar ticles of our faith will be ſo many ar- 
ticles of accuſation; and the great weight of our 
charge will be.this, That we id not obey the 
goipel which we profeſſed to believe; that we 
made confeſſion of the chriſtian faith, but lived 
like heathens. Tillotſon, 
You have ſmall reaſon to repine upon that ar- 
ticle of life. Swift, 
3. Terms ; ſtipulations, 
I embrace theſe donditions; let us have i- 
cles between us. Shazxſpeare, 
It would have gail'd his ſurly nature, 
Whici cafily endures not article, 
Tying him to ouglit. 
4. Point of time; exact time, 
If Cansheld nad not, in that article of time, 
given them that hrifſk charge, by which other 
troops were ready, the king himſelf had been 
in danger, Clarendon, 
To A'sTICLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


ſtipulate ; to make terms. 
Such in love's warfare is my caſe, 
I may not article for grace, 
Having put love at lafl to ſhow this face. Donne. 
He hatl not infringed the leaſt tittle of what 
was artc/ed, that they aimed at one mark, and 
theirends were concentrick. Howel's Vocal Forrft. 
If it be ſaid, God choſe the ſucceſſor, that is 
maniſeſtly not ſo in the ftory of Jephtha, where 
he articled with the people, and they made him 
judge over them. Lecke, 


To ArT!CLE. v. 4. To draw up in par- 
ticular articles. 


Shakſpeare, 


ART 


thoſe of man. Ray on the Creation. 
They would advance in knowledge, and not 


2. To draw up in articles, 

Theſe things, indeed, you have articulated, 
Proclaim'd at market croſſes, read in churches, 
To face the garment of rebellion 
Wich ſome hne colour. Shakſpeare. 

3. To make terms; to treat. Thele two 


latter fignifications are unuſual, 
Send us to Rome 
The bet, with whom we may articulate 
For their own good and ours, Shakſpeare. 
To AzTi'CULATE. v. n. To ſpiak dil- 
tinctly. 
ArT1'CULATELY. adv. [| from articulate. ] 
In an articulate voice. 

The ſecret purpoſe of our heart, no leſs ar/i- 
eulately (poken to God, who needs net our words 
to diſcern vur meaning. Decay of Piety. 

ArTVCULATENESS. #. / [rom articu- 
late.) "he quality of being articulate. 
Ax TIcuTA“TTION. n. . | from articulate.} 


1. The juncture, or joint of bones. 

With relation to the motion of the bones in 
their articu/ations, there is a two fold liquor ps e- 
pared for the inunclion and lubeiſication of their 
heads, an oily one, and a mucilaginous, ſupplied 
by certain glandules ſeated in the articulations, 

Ray. 
2. The act of forming words. 

I conceive that an extieme ſmall, or an ex- 
treme great ſound, cannot be articulate, but that 
the articulativ» requircth a medivcrity of ſound. 

Bacon. 


moſt ſerve to articulute a word, were wholly like 


deccive themſelves with a lttlearticul/ared air. Lncke, 


* 


ART 


There is no natuial motion perpetual ; yet it 
doth not hinder but that it is poſſible to contrive 
ſuch an artificial revolution, Wilkins, 

2, Fictitious; not genuine, 

Why, I can (mile, and murder while I ſmile, 
And ery, Content, to that whie grieves my heart, 
And wet my cheeks with arfHfHαν, tears, Shakſp, 

The reſolution which we cannot reconcile: to 
puvlic good, has been ſupported by an obſequious 
party, and then with ulual methods confirmed 
by an artificial majority. Swift, 

3. Artful ; contrived with ſkill. 

Theſe ſeem to be the more artificial, as thoſe 

of a ſingle perſon the more natural governments, 
Temple, 

ARTIFICIAL Arguments, [In rhetorick.] 
Are proofs on conſiderations which 
ariſe from the genius, induſtry, or inven. 
tion of the orator ; which are thus call. 
ed, to diſtinguiſh them from laws, autho- 
rities, Citations, and the like, which are 


\ ſaid to be marlificial arguments, 


ARTIFICIAL Lines, on a ſector or ſcale, 
are lines ſo contrived as to repreſent the 
logorithmick lines and tangents ; which, 
by the help of the line and numbers, 
ſolve, with tolerable exaQtneſs, queſtions 
in trigonometry, navigation, Oc. 

Chambers, 

ARTIFICIAL Numbers, are the fame with 
logarithms. 

ARTIFI CIALLY. adv. [from ariificial.] 

1. Artfully ; with ſkill ; with good contri- 


He whole life ſeems fair, yet if all his errours 
and follies were articled againſt him, the man 
would ſeem vicious and miſerable. Taylor. 


ARTICULAR. adj. articularis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the joints. In medicine, an 
epithet applied to a diſeaſe which more 
immediately infeſts the joints. Thus 
the gout is called morbus articularis. 


ARrT1!'CULATE. adj. [from articulus, Lat ] 


vance. 

How cunnivgly he made his faultineſs leſs, how 
artificially he (et out the torments of his own con- 
lcience. | S$itney, 

Should any one be caſt upon a deſolate iſland, 
and find there a palace artificially contrived, and 
curioufly adorned, Ray, 

2. By art; not naturally. 

It is covered on all fides with earth, crumbled 

into powder, as if it had been artificially ſifted, 


By articu/ation I mean a peculiar motion and 
figure of ſome parts belonging to the mouth, he- 
tween the throat and lips. Helter 

3. In botany.] The joints or knots in 
ſome plants, as the cane. 

A'RTiFICE. n. /. [artificium, Lat.] 

1. Trick; fraud; ſtratagem. 

It needs no legends, no ſervice in an unknown 
tongue; none of all theſe laborious artifices of ig- 


1. Diſtinct; divided, as the parts of a limb norance ; none of all theſe cloaks and coverings. Addijen, 
are divided by joints; not continued in Bod e South. | ARTIFI'CIALNESS. . /. [from arlificia!.] 
one tone, as articulate ſounds ; that is, | 2+ Art; trade ſkill obtained by ſcience Artfulneſs. Did. 


or practice. 
ArT1FICER. 2. / [artifex, Lat.] 
1. An artit; a manufacturer; one by 


whom any thing is made. 

The lights, doors, and ſtairs, rather directed 
to the ule of the gueſt, than to the cye of the 
artificer, Sidney. 

The great ar!ificer would be more than o1dina- 
rily exact in drawing his own pictwe, South, 

In the practices of arzificers, and the manu— 
fatures of ſeveral kinds, tle end being propeſed, 
we find out ways. Locke. 

2. A ſorger; à contriver, | 
He, foon aware, 
Each perturbation ſmooth'd with outward calm, 
Artificer of fraud! and was the firſt 
That practis'd falſe hood, under faintly ſhew. 
Milton. 


ſounds varied and changed at proper 
pauſes, in oppoſition to the voice of 
animals, which admits no ſuch variety. 
An articulate pronunciation, a manner 
of ſpeaking clear-and diſtin, in which 
one found is not confounded with an- 


other. 

In ſpeaking under water, when the voice is 
reduced to an extreme cxility, yet the articulate 
ſounds, the words, are not confounded. Bacon. 

The firft, at leafl, of theſe I ghought deny'd 
To beaſts; whom God, on their creation-day, 
Created mute to all articulate found. Milton. 

Antiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers 
on either hand. On the left, they accounted 
their digits and articulate numbers unto an hun- 
dred ; on the right hand, hundieds and tbon— 
fan's. Brown's Vulgar Errouts, 


2. Branchel out into articles. This is a 


Akririciovs. adj [| from ar!ifice.] The 
ſame with artificial. 

ArTYLLERY. u. /. It has no plural. [ ail. 
lerie, Fr.] 

1. Weapons of war ; always uſed of miſ- 


five weapons, 
And Jonathan gave his artillery unto his lad, 
and ſaid unto him, Go, carry them unto the city. 
1 Samuel, 
2. Cannon; great ordnance. 
Have I not heard great ordnance in the held, 
And heav*n's artillery thunder in the ſkies? Shat, 
I' to the tow'r with all the haſte I can, 
To view th” artillery and ammunition, SI. 
Upon one wing the artillery was drawn, being 
ſixteen pieces, every picce having pioneers to 
plain the ways. Hay ward. 
He that vicws a fort to take it, | 
Plants his arti/ery *gaialt the weakeſt place. 


Th' artificer of lies 
Renews th' aſſault, and his Jaſt batt'ry tries. 


meanins little in uſe. Dryden. | Derirant 
Heny?®s in0ruttions were extreme curious and 3. A dexterous or artful fellow. Not in | AzT1s A'N. 6. [ French. ] 

articulate; and, in them, more articles touching ue. 1. Artilt ; proteflor of an art. 

a Fay PINOY} e Let you alone, cunning artifiecr. Pen Jonſon. Wat are the moſt judicious artiſas, but the 


fer in di ftindt articles to his queitions. Bacon, | 
To ArTUCULATR. v. a. [from article.] 
1. lo form words; to utter diſtinCt ſyl- 
lables; to ſp-ak as a man. 
The dog matt Knuws not by what art Le di- 
res l. is tungue, in articu/uting ſounds into vuices, | 
Glam, ile. 
P:rifian academiſts, in their avitomy of apes, 
tell us, that tLe mulcles of the tongue, which do 


ARTiFI 4; TTY ] mimicks of nature ? Jotton's Architefutte 
Fi CIAL. 4%. ) art? eaicl, Fr. f 
NETS { if ; : B-i@t and happiefe arri/ar, 


1. Made by art; not natucal. Beſt of painters, it you can, 
Baſilius uſed the ar//ficia/ day of torches to With you, many-colour'd art, | 
ighton the (ports their inventions could contrive. Draw the miltiels gf my heat, Guar lian. 

Sidney 1 " op 
: ; 1 Manufacturer; low tradetman. 

The curtains cloſely drawn the light to ikicen, 2. N 0 4 : - es 
As if he had contriv'd to lic unſeen 1 who. had none but generals to oppo 2 

*kt; ic Meen: 4 7 4 72 
Th mult have an art//an for my antagonatt, Ate 


Thus cover'd with an ar!:/tcial night, a 9 
Sleep did his ollice. Dryden, | ARTIST. u. fe [ artijie, J re] 


| 


m, 


© 
on 


* 
A 8 
t. The profeſſor of an art, generally of an 


art manual. 


How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance caſt,; 


Inſtruct the artifts, and reward their haſte. Ju ler. 
Rich with the (poils of many a conquer'd land, 
All arts and a Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame :. 
The maſter painters and the carvers came. Dryd. 
When I made this, an artift undertook to imi- 
tate it; but uſing another way fell much ſhort. 
' Newton's Opticts. 
2. A ſkilful man; not a novice. 
If any one thinks himſelf an artiſt at this, 
let him number up the parts of his child's 2 
e. 
A'sTLESLY. adv. from artleſs.} 


1. In an w'tleſs manner; without ſkill. 
2. Naturally; ſincerely ; without craft. 
Nature and truth, though never ſo low or vul- 
gar, are yet pleaſing, when openly and 47 
repreſented, Pope. 
A'xTLESS. ady. [from vrt and KH.] 
1. Unſkilful ; wanting art: ſometimes with 
the particle of. 
The higti.-thocd plowman, ſhould he quit the 
land, 
Artleſs of ſtars, and of the moving ſand. Dryd. 
2. Void of fraud; as, an artle/s maid, 
3. Contrived without ſkill; as, an are 
ta e. 
An ux DIN A“ CEOUS. adj. [arundinaceus, 
Lat.] Of or like reeds. Dia. 
ARUuN DU“ NEO US. adj. | arundineus, Lat.] 
Abounding with reeds. 
As. conjuntt. [ als, Tent. } 


1. In the {ame manner with ſomething elle. 
When thou duſt hear I am as I have been, 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be us thou watt, 

Shatſpeare. 

In finging, as in piping, you excel; 

And ſcarce your maſter could perform fo well. 
Dryden. 

I live as 1 did, I think as I did, I love you as 
I] did; but all theſe are to no purpoſe: the world 
will not live, think, of love as I do. Swift, 

2. In the manner that. a 

Mad as I was, I could not bear his fate 

With filent grief, but loudly blam'd the fate, 
Dryden's Aud. 

The landlord, in his ſhirt as he was, taking 
a candle in one hand, and a drawn ſword in the 
other, ventured out of the room, b. & Pope. 

3. That: in a conſequential ſenſe, 

The cunningeſt matiners were ſo conquered by 
the ſtorm, as they thouglit it beſt with itricken 
ſails to yield to be Sverned by it. Sidney, 

He had fuch a cexterous proclivity, as his 
teachers were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs. 

Wotton, 

The relations are ſo uncertain, as they requice 
a great deal of examination. Bacon. 

God ſhall by grace prevent fin ſo ſoon, as to 
keep the ſoul in the virgiity of its fick inno- 
CcOceE, So. 

4. In the ſtate of another. 

Madam, were I as you, 1'd take her counſel ; 

PQ ſpeak my own dittreſs. A. Philips. 
$. Under a particular conſideration ; with 
a partieular reſpect. 

Beſies that law which concerneth men as men, 
and that which belongs unto men @*they are men, 
linked with others in ſome ſociety ; there is a 
nd which touches all feveral bodies politick, 
fo lar forth a« one of them hath pubiick cone. rns 
With another, Hours Eccleſ. Polity. 

Dar'ſt than he as good as thy Nerd now ? 

Wh, Hol, thou knoweRt as thou ut bur 

a man, I due; but 445 thou art a prince, I fear 
ee, ar 1 tear the roaring of a lion's help. 
5 200% Hen re 5 en- Iv. 
The objections that are raiſed againſt Wa a 
uagedy, are as follow, 


C Preface, to What d' ye call it. 


„ 


AS 
6. Like; of the ſame kind with. 


A ſimple idea is one uniform idea, as ſweet, 
bitter, Watts. 
7. In the ſame degree with. 
Where you, unleſs you are as matter blind, 
Conduct and beauteous diſvoſition find. 
Blackmore. 
Well haſt thou ſpoce, the blue-ey'd maid re- 
plies, 
Thou goud old man, benevolent as wiſe. Pope. 


8. As if; according to the manner tha: 
would be if. 


The ſquire began nigher to approach, 
And wind his horn under the caſtle-wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. 
| Fairy Queen, 

They all contended to creep into his humour, 
and to do that, as of themfelves, which they con- 
c.ived he defired they ſhould du. Hayward, 

Contented in a neſt of ſnow 
He lies, as he his bliſs did know, 

And to the wood no more would go. Maler. 

So hot th' afſault, ſo high the tumult roſe, 

As all the Dardan and Argolick race 
Hud been contracted in that narrow ſpace. Dryd. 
Can miſery no place of ſafety know ? 
The noife purſues me Whereſoe'er I go, 
As fate fought only me. Dryden's Aureng zebe. 
9. According to vhat. 

Wuo tien is Paul, and who is Apollos, but 
minifiers by whom ye believed, even as the Lord 
gave to every man. I Corinth, 

Their figure being printed, 

As juſt before, I think, 1 hinted, 
Alma inform'd can try the calc. Prier. 

The republick is thut up in the great duke's 
dominions, who at preſent is very much incenſed 
againſt it. The occaſion is as follows. Addiſon. 

10. As it were; in ſome ſort. 

As for the daughters of king Edward iv. they 

thought king Richard had ſaid enough for them; 


and took them to be but as of the king's party, 


becauſe they were in his power, and at his diſ- 
poſal. Bacon's Henry vii. 


11. While; at the ſame time that. 
At either end it whiſtled as it flew, 
And as the brands were green, ſo dropp'd the 
dew ; 
Infected as it fell with ſweat of ſanguine hue. 
Dryden, 

Theſe haughty words Alecto's rage provoke, 
And frig).ted Turnus trembled as ſhe ſpoke. Dry. . 

So the pure limpid ftream, when foul with 

ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents, and deſcending rains, 
Works ittelf clear, and as it runs ichnes. Adaiſ. 
12. Recauſe. 

Re that commanded the injury to be done, 3s 
firit bound; then he that did it; and they alſo 
are obliged who did ſo aſſiſt, as without them 
the thing could not have been done. Taylor. 

13. Becauſe it is; becaule they are. 

The kernels draw out of the earth juice fit to 
now iſh the trec, as thoſe that would be trees 
themſelves. Bacon. 

14. Equally. 
Be fore the plate 
A hundred doors a hundred entries grace; 
Als many voices iiſue, and the found 
Of Sybil's words as many times rebound. Dryd. 
15. How; in what manner. 

Men are generally permitted to publiſh books, 
and contradicét others, and even themſelves, as 
they pleaſe, with as little danger of being con— 
futed, as of being underttood. Boyle. 

16. With; anſwering to Me or ſme, 

Sifter well met; whitker away fo tall 2— 

— Upon the like devotion es yourſelves, 
To gratulate tne gentle princes there. S$hat/peare. 
17. In a reciprecal ſenſe, anſwering to as. 

Every odence commnted in the ſtate of nature, 
mav, in the f ttate of nature, be ao punithed, and 
as ſar forth as it may in a commonwealth, Loc te. 

As [are as it is good, that human nature thou! 
exiſt; to ctain it is, that the Ciscular revolutions 


4 


1 


\ 


* 


ASA 


of the earth and planets, rather than other mo- 
tions which mig it as poſſibly have been, do de- 
clare God, Bentley, 
18. Going before ag, in a comparative 


ſenſe ; the firſt as being ſometimes un- 
derſtood. 


Sempronius is as brave a man as Cato. Addiſon. 
Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair. 
Granville, 
19. Anſwering to ſuch. 
Is it not every man's intereſt, that there ſhould 
be ſuck a government of the world as deſigns our 
happineſs, as would govern us fur out advantage? 


5 Tillotjor, 
20. Having ſo to anſwer it; in a condi- 
tional ſenſe, 


As far as they carry light and conviction to any 
other man's underſtanding, / tar, I hope, my 
labour may be of uſe to him. 


21. So is ſometimes underſtoqd. 

As in my ſpeculations I have endeavoured to 
extinguiſh paſhon and prejudice, I am ſtiiſ deſi» 
rous of doing lome goud in this particular, 

SpeFator.. 
22. Anſwering to / conditionally. 

So may th' auſpicious queen of love 

To thee, O ſacred thip, be kind; 

At thou tos whom the muſe cummends 

The beft uf poets and of friends, 

Doſt thy committed pledge reſtore, Dry iur. 
23. Before how it is ſometimes reduns 

dant ; but this is in low language. 

As how, dear Syphax ? Adu ſan's Ceo, 

24. It ſeems to be redundant before yet ; 
to this time. 

Though that war continued nine years, and 
this hath as yet laſted but fix, yet there hath 
been much more action in the pietent wir, 

: Addiſon, 

25. In a ſenſe of comperiſon, followed by 
oc 

4s when a dab-chick waddles through the 

cople 

On feet and wings, and flies, and wades and hops; 

So lab'ring on, with ſhoulders, hands, and l:ead, 

Wide as a windmill all his figure ſpread, Pope. 

26. As rok; with reſpect to. 

As for the reſt of thoſe who have written 

againſt me, they deſei ve not the Icaſt notice. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
27. As ir; in the ſame manner that it 
would be if. 


Anſwering their queſtions, as if it were a 
matter that needed it. Lecke, 


28. As ro; with reſpect to. 
I piay rice ſpeak to me as zo thy thinkings, 

As thou doſt ruminate; and give thy worſt of 

thoughts 

The worſt of words. Shatſpeare's Othello, 

They pretend, in general, to great refinements, 

4 {> what regards ciriftianizy, Alu Italy. 

1 WAS miſtaken Gs 60 the dau, placing dnat ace 

eident about thirty- ſix nuurs ſooner thun it hap- 

pened. 


Sz. 
29. AS WELL AS 3. equally with. 

Each man's rind has fo:ne pecultai itv. as wel. 

as his face, that diflinguithes him tron all otheis. 

Locke, 

It is adorned with idmirable pieces of ſouls 

ture, 4s wel! modern of ancignt, "7 
30. As THOUSH ; as it. 

Theſes ſhould le at art gently treated, 2; 
though we expected an impouhomation. | 


Surge Surgery, 
ASA DUTLCTIS. See Bewrors, 


ASA FOETTDA. „. J. A gum or re- 
ISS. I FOETIDA. \ tin brought from 
the Ea Indies, cf a Harp taſte, and a 
ſtrong oſfenſive ſmell; which is faid to 
diſtil. during the heat of ſummer, from 
a little ſhrub. Chamters, 


IL 164, 


ASC 


ASARABACCA. . f. [aſarum, Lat.] A 


plant. 

AzBE'sTINE. at). on afoeftes.] Some- 
thing incombultible, or that partakes of 
the nature and qualities 7 the laprs 
lige 


ASBE'STOS. n./. Cases.] A fort of 
native foſſil ſtone, which may be ſplit 


into threads and filaments from one inch 
to ten inches in length, very ſine, brittle, 
yet ſomewhat tractable, ſilky, and of a 

eyiſh colour, It is almoſt inſipid to 
the talte, indiſſoluble in water, and en- 
dued with the wonderful property of 
remaining unconſumed in the fire. But 
in two trials before the Royal Society, 
a piece of cloth made of this ſtone was 
found to loſe a dram of its weight each 
time, This ſtone is found in Angleſey 
in Wales, aud in Aberdeenſhire in Scot- 
land. Chambers. 


As 4 RIDES. n./. [ 4 wed: 2 from A 


gib, to leap.] Little worms in the 


rectum, ſo called from their continual 


troubleſome motion, cauſing an intole- 


Quincy. 


rable itching. 
To ASC END. v. u. [aſcendoe, Lat.] 


1. To move upward ; to mount; to riſe. 


Then tothe heav'n of heav'ns ſhall he aſcend, 


Milton. 


With victory, triumphing through the air 
Over his foes and thine. 


2. To praceed from one degree of good 
to another. 


By theſe ſteps we ſhall aſcend to more juſt 


ideas of the glory of Jeſus Chriſt, who is int! - 
mately united to God, and is one with him, 
Watts' Improvement of the Mind, 


3. To ſtand higher in genealogy. 


The only inceſt was in the aſcending, not col- 
lateral branch; as when parents and children | 


married, this was accounted inceſt. Broome, 


To Asck'N b. v. a. To climb up any thing. 


They aſcend the mountains, they delcend the 
vallics. 


may be aſcended. Did. 
Asct'NDanrT. n. / [from afcend.] 


1. The part of the ecliptick at any parti 


cular time above the horizon, which is 
ſuppoſed by aſtrologers to have great in- 
fluence. | 
2. Height; elevation. 
He was initiated, in order to gain inſtruction 
in ſciences that were there in their higheſt aſcend- 
ant. emple, 


3. Superiority ; influence, 

By the aſcendant he had in his underſtanding, 
and the dexterity of his nature, he could perſuade 
him very much. Clarendon. 

Some ſtar, I find, 
Has giv'n thee an eſrendant o'er my mind. Dryd. 

When they have got an aſcendant over them, 
they ſhould uſe it with moderation, and not 

make themſelves ſcarecrows. Locke. 
4. One of the degrees of kindred reckoned 
upward, 


The moſt nefarious kind of baſtards, are inceſ- 
tuous baſtards, which are begotten between a/- 


cendants and defcendants in infinitum ; and be- 


tween collaterals, as far as the divine prohibition. 


Ayliffe's Parergon, 


ASCE'NDANT. adj. 


z, Superiour; predominant ; overpower- | 


Ing. 
Chriſt outdoes Moſes, before he diſplaces him; 
and ſhews an aſcendant ſpirit above him. South, 


Delaney's Revelation examined. | 


ASCENDABLE. adj. [from aſcend. ] That 


PR” 


| 


ABC 
2, In an aftrological ſenſe, above the ho- 


rizon. | 
Let him ftudy the conſtellation of Pegaſus, 
which is about that time aſcendant. Brown. 


Ascz'xpencv. n. , [from aſcend. ] Influ- 


ence ; power. 
Cuftom has ſome aſcendency over underſtand- 

ing, and what at one time ſcemed decent, ap- 

pears diſagrecable afterwards, Watts. 


Asce'ns10N. u. .. [aſcenſio, Lat.] 


1. The act of aſceuding or riſing: fre- 


quently applied to the viſible elevation of 
our Saviour to heaven. 

Then riſing from his grave, 
Spoil'd principalities, and pow'rs, triumph'd 
In open ſhew; and, with aſcenſion bright, 
Captivity led captive through the air. Par, Loft. 

2. The thing rifing, or mounting. 

Men err in the theory of inebriation, conceiv- 

ing the brain doth only ſuffer from vaporous a/- 
cenſors from the ſtomach. Brown's Vulgar Er. 

ASCE'NSION, in aſtronomy, is either right 
or oblique, Right aſcenſion of the ſun, 
or a ſtar, is that degree of the equi- 
noctial, counted from the beginning of 
Aries, which riſes with the — or ſtar 
in a right ſphere. Oblique aſcenſion is 
an arch of the equator intercepted be- 
tween the firſt point of Aries, and that 
point of the equator which riſes together 
with a ſtar in an oblique ſphere. 

AsCE'NSION-DAY. The day on which the 
aſcenſion of our Saviour is commemo- 
rated, commonly called Holy 'Thurſ- 
day; the Thurſday but one before 
Whitſuntide, 

AsCE'NS10NAL Difference, is the difference 
between the right and oblique aſcen- 
ſion of the ſame point to the ſurface of 
the ſphere. Chambers. 

AscCE'NSIVE. adj. [from aſcend.) In a 
flate of aſcent. Not in uſe. 

The cold augments when the days hegin to in- 
creaſe, though the ſun be then aſcenſve, and re- 
turning from the winter tropick. Brown. 

ASCENT. . /. [aſcenſus, Lat.] 

1. Riſe; the act of riſing; the act of 
mounting. 

To him with ſwift aſ-ent he up return'd, 

Into his bliſsful boſum reaſſum' d 
In glory as of old. Milton. 

2. The way by which one aſcends. 

The temple, and the ſe veral degrees of aſcen! 
whereby men did climb up to the ſame, as if ir 


had been a ſcala cœli, be all poetical and fabulous. 
Bacon, 
It was a rock 
Conſpicuous far; winding with one aſcent 
Acceſſible from earth, one entrance high. M:/ten, 
3. An eminence, or high place. 
No land like Italy erects the ſight 
By ſuch a vaſt aſcent, or ſweils to ſuch a height. 
Addiſon. 
A wide flat cannot be pleaſant in the Elyſian 
fields, unleſs it be diverſified with depreſſive val- 
leys and ſwelling aſcents. Bentley. 
To ASCERTAIN. v. a. [ atertener, Fr.] 
1. To make certain; to fix; to ettabliſh. 


The divine law both aſcertaineth the truth, and 
ſupplieth unto us the want of other laws. Hooker, 


Money differs from uncoined filver in this, that | 


the quantity of ſilver in each piece is aſcertained 
by the ſtamp. Locke. 
2. To make confident; to take away doubt: 


often with of. 

Right judgment of myſelf, may give me the 
other certainty ; that is, aſcertain me that 1 am 
in the number of God's children, Hammond. 


| 


| 


ASC: 


This makes us act with a repoſe of mind and 
wonderful tranquility, becauſe it «ſcertains ut 
of the goodneſs of our work. Dryden's Dufreſry, 

ASCERTA'INER, #, /. [from aſcertain, ] 
The perſon that proves or eſtabliſhes, 
ASCERTA'INMENT, 2. /. [from aſcertain.] 

A ſettled rule; an eſtabliſned ſtandard. 

For want of aſcerta:;nment, how far a writer 
may expreſs his good wiſhes for his country, in- 
nocent intentions may be charged with crimes. 

Swift to Lord Middleton, 

Asce'TiCK. adj. [b.] Employed 

wholly in exerciſes of devotion and 
mortitlication. 

None lived ſuch long lives as monks and her- 
mits, ſequeſtered from plenty toa conſtant att 
courſe of the ſevereſt abſtinence and devotion, 

Sceurk 
Asce'TICK. n. /. He that retires to devo. 
tion and mortification ; a hermit. 

I am far from commending thoſe aſcetict,, 
that, out of a pretence of keeping themſelves un- 
ſpotted from the world, take up their quartet; 
in delarts. No 1 

He that preaches to man, ſhould underſtand 
what is in man; and that ſkill can ſcarce be 
attained by an aſceric# in his ſolitudes. Atte bu. 


A'SCTI. n./. It has no ſingular. [from , 
without, and iv, a ſhadow.) Thoſe 
people who, at certain times of the year, 
have no ſhadow at noon ; ſuch are the 
inhabitants of the torrid zone, becauſe 
they have the ſun twice a year vertical 
to them. Did. 

Asct1'TEs. 2. /. [from #-xS, a bladder. 
A particular ſpecies of dropſy ; aſwelling 
of the lower belly and depending parts, 
from an extravaſation and collection of 
water broke out of its proper veſſck. 
This caſe, when certain and inveterate, 
is univerſally allowed to admit of 10 
cure but by means of the manual c- 
ration of tapping. Duiny, 

There are two kinds of dropſy, the anzfar, 
called alſo leucophlegmacy, when the extras 
ſated matter ſwims in the cells of the membram 
adipoſa ; and the aſcites, when the water poſſeſ- 
ſes the cavity of the abdomen. Sharp, 

ASCITICAL, $44; [from aſcites. ] Belong- 

Asc1'TiCK. ing to an aſcites ; d:op- 
ſical ; hydropical. 

When it is part of another tumour, it is hy- 
dropical, either anaſarcous or eſcitical. Miſemas. 

AsCtT1i'TIous. adj. [ aſcititius, Lat. 
Supplemental; additional; not inhe- 
rent ; not original, 


Homer bas been reckoned an aſcititions nome, 
from ſome accident of his life. Pape. 


AscR1BABLE. adj. [from aſcribe.) That 
may be aſcribed. 


The greater part have been forward to reject 
it, upon a miſtaken perſuaſion, that thoſe Phæ- 
nomena are the effects of natwe's abhorrency ot 
a vacuum, Which ſeem to be more fitly fi- 
able to the weight and ſpring of the air. Boyle, 


To ASCRUI'BE. v. a. [a/cribo, Lat. ] 


1. To attribute to as a cauſe. 

The cauſe of his baniſhment is unknown, be. 
cauſe he was unwilling to provoke the empetch, 
by aſcribing it to any other reaſon than what Was 
pretended, D. * 

To this we may juſtly aſcribe thoſe jealoufes 
and encroachments, which render mank ind un 
eaſy to one another, : Reger. 

2. To attribute as a quality to perſons, 


or accident to ſubſtance. : 
Theſe perfections muſt be ſomewhere, 28. 
therefore may much better be 4 to Go 


ASH 


in whom we ſuppoſe all other pei ſections to meet, 
than to any thing elſe. 


Tue 
AscR1'PTION. n. /. [aſcriptio, Lat.] The 
act of aſcribing. | Dia. 


Ascrr'eTiTIOUS. adj. [aſcriptitius, Lat:] 


That 1s aſcribed. Dis. 


Ash. n. /. [ fraxmus, Lat. zpc, Saxon. ] 
1. A tree. | 
This tree hath pennated leaves, which end in 
an odd lobe. The male flowers, which grow at 
a remote diſtance from the fruit, have no petals, 
but cofſhſt of many ſtamina. The ovary be- 
comes a ſced veſſel, containing one ſeed at the 
bottom, ſhaped like a bird's tongue, Miller. 
With which of old he charm'd the ſavage train, 
And call'd the mountain aſtes to the plain. Dryd. 
2. The wood of the aſh. 
Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where againſt 
My grained a an hundred times hath broke 
And ſcar'd the moon with ſplinters. Shatſpeare, 
ASH-COLOURED. adj. [from aſh and co- 
lour.] Coloured between brown and 


gray, like the bark of an aſhen branch. 
Clay, aft-coloured, was part of a ſtratum which 
lay above the ftrata of ſtone. Waodward. 
AsHa'MED. adj. | from ſhame. ] Touched 
with ſhame : generally with of before 
the cauſe of ſhame if a noun, and to if 
a verb. | 
Profeſs publickly the doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, 
not being aſhamed of the word of God, 2 any 
practices enjoined by it. Tayſer. 
One would have thought ſhe would have ſtirr'd ; 
but ſtrove 
With modeſty, and was te move, Dry, 
This I have ſhadowed, that you may not be 
aſhamed of that hero, whoſe protection you un- 
dertake. Dryden. 
A'sHEN. adj. [from aſh.) Made of aſh 
wood. 
At once he ſaid, and threw 
His after ſpear, which quiver'd as it flew, Dry. 
A'SHEs. n./. wants the ſingular. ſapca, 


Sax. aſche, Dutch. ] 


1, The remains of any thing burnt. 
Some relicks would be left of it, as when 
e remain of burned bodies. Digby. 
This tate diſſenſion, grown between the peers, 
Burns under feigned %s of forg'd love, 
And will at laſt break out into a flame. Sha/ ſp. 
A/hes contain a very fertile ſalt, and are the 
bet manure for cold lands, if kept diy, that the 
rain doth not wath away their ſait. Mortimer, 
2. The1emains of the body: often uſed in 
poetry for the carcaſe, from the ancient 
practice of burning the dead, 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale afacs of the houſe of Lancaſter! 
Thou bloodleſs remnant of that royal blood! 


Sha\fpearc. |. 


To great Laërtes I bequeath 
A taſk of grief, his ornaments of death; 
Lell, when the fates his royal afhtes claim, 
The Grecian matrons taint my ſpotleſs name. 
Pepe. 
A'suLAR. u. ſ. [with maſons, ] "WF 4.29 
as it comes out of the quarry, of differ- 
ent lengths, breadths, and thickneſſes. 
A'SHLEERING, B. /. [with builders.) 
Quartering in garrets, about two foot 
and a half or three foot high, perpendi- 
cular to the floor, and reaching to the 
under fide of the rafters. Builder's Di. 
As nok R. adv. [from a and /bore.] 
1. On ſhore ; on the land. 
The poor Engliſhman riding in the road, having 
all that he brought thither %ere, would have 
been undone. Raleigh, 


2. To the ſaore ; to the land. 


ASK 


We may as bootleſs ſpend our vain command, 
As ſend our precepts to the leviathan 


To come aſhore, Shakſpeare's Henry v. 


May thy billows rowl aftore 
The beryl, and the golden ore. Milton's Comms. 


Moor'd in a Cl ian creek, aſtore I went, 
And all the following night in Chios ſpent. 
Addiſon's Ovid. 
ASHWE'DNESDAY. n. .. The firſt day of 
Lent, ſo called from the ancient cuſtom 
of ſprinkling aſhes on the head. 


A'SHWEED. u. /. | from ab and weed. ] An 
herb. 
A'sny. adj. [from aſh.) Aſh-coloured ; 
pale ; inclining to a whitiſh gray. 
Oft have I ſcen a timely parted ghoſt 
Of y ſeinblance, meagre, pale, and bloodleſs. 
Shakſpeare. 
As1'DE. adv. [from à and fide. ] 
1. To one ſide; out of the perpendicular 
direction. 
The ſtorm ruſh'd in, and Arcite ſtood aghaſt ; 
The flames were blown afide, yet ſhune they 
bright, 
Fann'd by the wind, and gave a ruffled light. 
Dryden, 


2. To another part; out of the true di- 


rection. 8 
He had no brother; which though it be a com- 
fortable thing for kings to have, yet it draweth 
the ſubjects eyes a lutle de. Bacon. 
3. From the company; as, to ſpeak aſide. 
He took him /e from the multitude. Mark, 
A'SINARY. adj. | Hinarius, Lat.] Belogg- 
ing to an als, Dig. 
A'SININE. adj. | from a/inus, Lat.] Belong- 
ing to an als. 
You ſhall have more ado to drive our dulleſt 
youth, our ſtocks and ſtubs from ſuch nurture, 
than we have now to hale our choiceſt and hope- 


fulleſt wits to that aſinine tcalt of ſow-thiftlcs 
and bratubles. Milton. 


To As x v. a. [apcian, Saxon, ] 
1. To petition; to beg: ſometimes with 
an accuſalive only; ſometimes with for. 
When thou doſt aft me ing, [il kneel 
down, 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs. Shakſpeare. 
We have nothing elſe to aft, but that 
Which you deny already, yet will af, 
Ti:at it we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon your hardneſs. Shaxjpeare, 


In long journies, «fx your maſter /eave to give. 


ale to the hurics. 


Swift. 
2. To demand; to elaim: as, to / a 
price for gods. 

ſs me never fo much dowry and gift, and I 
will give according as ye ſhall fay unto me: but 
give me the'damicl to wife, Geneſis. 

He fiw his friends, who, whelm*d bencath 

the waves, 
Their funeral! benours claim'd, and a' their 
quiet graves, Dryden's Acid. 

3. To queſtion. 

O inhabitant of Aroer, ſand by the way and 
eſpy, M him that flieth, and her that eſcapeth, 
and ſay, what is done? Jeremiah 

4. To inquire : with afer before the thing. 

He ſaid, wherefore is it that thou doſt afe af:er 

my name? And he bleſſed him there, Genefts, 


5. To require, as phy ſically neceſſary. 
As it is a great point of att, when our matter 
requires it, to enlarge and veer out all fail; 
ſo to take it in and contract ity, is no lefs praiſe 
when the argument doth it. Ben Jonſen. 


A lump of ore in the bottom of a mine will | 
be flirred by two men's ſtrength; which if you | 


bring it to the top of the carth, will aſs fix men 
to itir it. Bacon, 

The adminiſtration paſſes into different hands 
at the end of tws montbs, which contributes to 


* 


* 


flacken. 


* 


ASL 


diſpatch : but any exigence of ſtate aft; a much 
longer time to conduct any dehgn to its maturity. 
Aldi ſen. 


To Ask. v. n. 


1. To petition; to beg: with for before 
the thing. 

My ſon, haſt thou ſinned? do ſo no more, 
but at pardon for thy former fins. Ecclus. 

If he aſk for bread, will he give him a ſtone? 

Matt, 
2. To inquire; to make inquiry: with 
for or of before the thing. 

Stand ye in the ways, and ſee, and af for the 
old paths, where is the good way, and walk. 
therein, and ye ſhall find reſt for your ſouts, 

Jeremiah, 

For at now of the days that are pait, which 
were betore thee, ſince the day that God created 
man upon the earth, and aft from the one fide 
of heaven unto the other, whetl:er there hath been 
any ſuch thing as this great thing is, or hath been 
heard like it. De4teranomy. 

Ask, Asu, As, do all come from the 


Saxon pc, an aſh tree. Gibſon's Camden. 


AsKA Neck. PF . : 
.. Sidewiſe :. obliquely, 
ASKA'UNCE. ( adv Sidewiſe ; Teſs 


Zelmane, keeping a countenance aſtance, as 
ſhe underſtood him not, told him, it became her 
evil. Sidancy, 

His wanniſh eyes upon them bent aſtance, 
And when ne ſaw their labours well ſucceed, 
He wept for rage, and threaten'd die miſcaznce, 

Fa: Jux. 
Some ſay, he bid his angels turn aſtaa- 
The poles of cartn, twice ten degrees, and more, 
From the tun's axle, they with labour puih'd 
Oblique the centrick globe. Mite, 
ASKA'UNT. adv. Coliqucly; on one ſide. 
Ac this Achilles rcli'd his furious eyes, 
Fia'd on the king a/kaurnt; and thus replies, 
O, imyudent Drydens 

Since the ſpace, that lies on either ſide 
The tvlar orb, is wakbout limits wide, 

Grant that the ſun had happen'd to prefer 
A ſcat tuunt, but une diameter: 

Loft to the light by that unhappy place, 
This globe had lain a trozen loanſome miſs, 


Hilacknoves 
A'SKER, . /. [from afe.] 
1. Petitioner. 
Have you 
Ere now denied the after ? and now again 
Qu him that did not efſk, but muck beitov. 
Shak 2 eare, 
The greatneſs of the after, and the (inall:ols 
of the thing aiked, had been {uthcicnt to exforce 
his requeit. South, 
2. Inquirer. | 
Every aſter being ſatisfied, we may conclude, 
that all their conceptions of being in a place ace 
the ſame. Digby of Baits, 
A'SKER, n. /. A water newt. 


AsKE'w. adv. [from a and tew.] Aſide 
with contempt. 
For when ye mildly look with lovely hue, 
Then is my foul with lite and love inſpu'd: 
Zut when ye lowre, or look on me eo, 


Then do I die. Spenigre 
Then take it, fir, as it wis writs 

Nor iook e at what it faith ; 

There's no petition in it, Prier, 


| To ASLA'KE. v. a. | from a and late, or 


jiack.] To remit; to mitigate; to 
Obſolete. 
But this continual, crue}, civil-war 
No (ki:! can tint, nor reaſon can a/take, Spenſer. 
Wnilſt tecking to % te thy raging fire, 
Thou in me Kindieſt much more gieat deſire. 
| Spenſer, 
ASLA'NT. adv, [irom a and /lan/,] Odli- 
quely ; on one ide; not peipendicu- 


larly. 
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ASP 
There is à willow grows «fant a brook, 
That ſhews his hoar leaves in the glaſly ſtream 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
He fell; the ſhaft 
Drove thro' his neck aflant ; he ſpurns the ground, 
And the ſoul iſſues through the weazon's wound. 
Dryden. 
AsLF'er. adv. [from à and ſlecp. 
1. Sleeping ; at reſt, 
How many thouſands of my poorcſt ſubjects 
Are ar this hour a/{-zp/ O gentle fl-ep, 
Nature's ſoſt nurſe, how have I frighted thee! 
Shakipeare, 
The diligence of trade, and noiſeſul gau 
And luxury more late ate were laid: 
All was the night's, and, in her filent reign, 
No ſound the reſt of nature did invade. Dryden. 
There is no difference between a perſon a//cep, 
and in an apoplexy, but that the one can be 
awaked, and the other cannot. Arbuthust. 
2. To ſleep. 
If a man watch too long, it is odds but he 
will fall aſleep. Bacon's Eſfjays. 
Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 
By whiſpering winds ſoon lull'd affrep. Milton. 
AsLo'ee. adv. from a and //ope.] With 
. declivity z obliquely ; not perpendicu 
larly, 
Set them not upright, but ee, a reaſonable 
depth under he ground. Bacon. 
The curſe aflope 
Glanc'd on the ground; with labour I muſt earn 
My bread: what harm? Idleneſs had been worte : 


My I bour will ſuſtain me. Milton. 
The knight did ſtoop, 
And fate on further fide ape. Hudibras. 


Aso'MaTous. adj. [from a, priv. and 
09425, a body.] Incorporeal, or with- 


out a body. 
AsP. n. ſ. [afpis, Lat.] A kind 
A'sprcx, { of ſerpent, whoſe poiſon kill 

without a poſlibility of applying any 

remedy. It is ſaid to be very ſmal!, 
and peculiar to Egypt and Lybia. 

Thoſe that are bitten by it, die within 

three hours; and the manner of their 

dying being by ſleep, without any pain, 

Cleopatra choſe it. Calmct. 

High-minded Cleopatra, that with ſtroke 
Ot aſp's ſting herfelt did Kill. Fairy Nu. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbæna dire, 

And diptas. Milton. 
Asy. n. /. A tree. See ASPEN. | 
ASPALATHUS. n. [ Latin. ] 

1, A plant called the roſe of jeruſalem, 
or our lady's roſe. 
2. The wood of a prickly tree, heavy, 


; 


oleaginous, ſome what ſharp and bitter | 


to the taſte. Aſpalathus allords an oil 
of admirable ſcent, reputed one of the 
beſt periumes, Chambers. 

I gave a ſweet ſmell like cinnamon and pu- 
Iathis, and 1 yielled a pleaſant odvur like the 
beſt myrrh. Zcelus. 
As rA RAGus. nr. [Lat.] A plant. It 
has a roſaccous flower of fix I aves, 
placed orbicularly, out of whoſe centre 
riſes the pon al. which turns to a ſoft 
globular b-rcy, full ot har@ ſeeds. Miller. 
Aſparagus attects the urine with a tetid ſmell, 
eſpec:ally if cut when they are White; and there - 
fore have been ſuſpected by ſome phylicians, as 
nat fliendiy to the Kkindneys: when they are 
older, and begin to ramify, they lole this quality; 
but then they are not ſo agieeable. Arbuthnet, 
A'SPECT. n. / [aſbecbus, Lat. It ap- 
pears anciently to have been pronounced 
with the accent on the laſt ſyllable, 


which is now placed on the fill, ] 


* 


ASP 
1. Look; air; appearance. 


I have prefented the tongue under a double 
eſpe, ſuch as may juſtify the definition, that 
it is the belt and worſt part. 

Government of the Tongue. 

They are, in my judgment, the image or 
picture of a great ruin, and have the true a/ 
of a worl4 lying m its rubbiſh, Burnet. 

2, Countenance ; look, 
Tnoſe eyes of thine from mine have drawn 
ſalt tears, 
Sham'd their h, with ſtore of childiſh drops. 
. Shakſpeart's Richard 111. 

Jam fearful : wherefuie trowns he thus? 

"Tis his afpe&# of terrour, All's not well. S/ak. 
| Yet had his aſpect nothing of ſeverc, 
But ſuch a face as ptomis'd him ſincere. Heyden. 

Then ſhall thy Craggs (and let me call him 

mine 
On the caft 90 another Pollio ſhine; 
With aſyce open ſhall cred his head. Pope. 
3. Glance; view; act of beholding. 

Fairer than faireſt, in his ſaining eye, 

W hoſe (ole aſpe# he counts felicity. Spenſer. 

When an envious o1 an amorous ape doth in- 
fect the ſpitits of another, there is joined both 
affect ion and imagination. Bucen. 

4. Direction toward any point; view; 
poſition. 
The ſetting ſun 
Slowly deſcended ; and with right aſpect 
Againſt the caſtern gate of Paradiſe 
Levell'd his ev'ning rays. Peraaiſe Loft. 

I have built a ſtrong wall, faced to the ſouth 

aſpect with brick. Swift, 
5. Diſpoſition of any thing to ſomething 
clle ; relation. 

The light gut from the oppoſite arguings of 
men of parts, ſhewing the different ſides of things, 
and t eir various aſpeFs and probabiliti-s, woulc 
be quite loft, if every one were obliged to iay 
after the ſpeaker. Lecke. 


6. Diſpotition of a planet to other planets. 
There ſome ill pla et reigns, 
I muſt be patient till tue heavens look 
With an d more tavourablc, Snakſprave. 

Not unhke that which aftrologers cali a con- 
junction of planets, of no very benign e the 
owe to the oiher. orten. 

To the bl-nk moon 
Her office they preiciib'd; tot other five 
Their planetary motions, and aſpects, 
In ſextile, ſquare, and trine, and oppoſite. 
Paralife Left. 

Why does not every ſingle ſtar ſhed a teparate 
influence, and have aſpets with other ſtars of 
their own conllellation ? Lentley's Sermons. 

To ASPE'CT. v. a. [aficio, Lat.] To 
behold. Not uſed, 

Happy in their miſtake, thoſe people whom 
The northern pole aſp-#+; whom tear of death 
(The greateit of all human fears) ne'er moves. 

Temp'e. 
ASPE'CTABLE, adj. [ aſpetabilis, Lat.] 
Vilble ; being the object of ſigbt. 

He was the ſole cauſe of this aſpectuble and 
perceiveable univerſal. Raleigh. 

To this uſe of informing us what is in this 
aſpe&«vle world, we all find the eye well fitted 

* Ray on the Creation, 

ASPE'CT1ON, 2. /. [from afpe@,] Behold- 
ing-; view, 

A Moaith queen, upon aſpe&/on of the pic- 

ture of Ancromeda, conceived and brought forth 

a fair one, Brown 


— 


As PEN, or AsP. n. /. [eſpe, Dutch; aſp, 
Dan. <ppe, trembling, Sax, Sommer.] 
See POPLAR, of which it is a ſpecies. 
The leaves of this tree always tremble, 


The aſpen or afp tice hath leaves much the 
ſame with the poplar, oaly much ſmaller, and 


Mortimer. 


| not ſo white. 


ASP 
The builder vak ſole king of forefts all, 
The aſpen, good for ſtatues, the cypreſs funeral. 
5 Spenſer. 
A'serx. adi. [from afþ or aſpen.] 
1. Belonging to the aſp tree. 
Oh! had the monſter ſeen thoſe lily hands 
Tremble like ae leaves upon a Jute. , Shakſp, 
No gale diiturbs the trees, 


Nor aſpen leaves confeſs the gentleſt biceze. Gay, 

2. Made of aſpen wood, 

ASPER. -adj {Lat.} Rough} rugged. 
This word I have found only in tie 
following paſſage. 

All baſe nvtes, ur very treble notes, give an 
aſper found; for that the baſe ſtriketh more git 
than it can well ſtrike equally. Bacon. 

To A'SPERATE. v». a. [«/þero, Lat.] 
To reughen ; to make rough or uneven, 

Ihoſe corpulcles of colour, infinuating them. 
{-}\es into all the pores of the body to be dyed, 
may a/perate is ſuperficies, according to the dig. 
nets and textures of the corpuſeles. Boyle, 

ASPERA'TION, =. /. | from aſperats.] A 
making rough, Did. 

ASPERIFO'LIOUS. adj. [from aper, rough, 
and ſolium, a leaf, Lat.] One of the 
diviſions of plants, fo called from the 
roughneſs of their leaves, 

ASPE'RITY. 2. J. [ eritas, Lat.] 

1. Unevennelſs ; roughneſs of ſurface, 

Sometimes the pores and aſperities of diy hg. 
dies are ſo incominenfurate to the puiticles of the 
liquor, that they glide over the ſurtace. 14. 

2. Roughneſs of ſound ; harſaneſs of pro- 
nunciation. 

3. Roughneſs or ruggedneſs of temper ; 
moroſeneſs; ſournefs ; crabbedneſs, 

The charity of the one, liko kindly exbala- 
tions, will deſcend in ſhowers of bleiüngs; but 
the rigour and aſperity of the other, in a ſevere 
doom upon ourſelves. Gov rnicnt of the Tongue, 

Avoid all unfeemlinefs and aſperity of carcinge; 
do nothing that may argue a peevilh or trond 
ſpirit. : Ren. 

ASPERNA'TION. 2. . [afſpernatio, Lit.) 
Neglect ; diſregard. Jid. 

A'srEROVS, adj. [er, Lat.] Rough; 
uneven, 

Black and white are the moſt , and 
unequal of colours; ſo like, that it 1+ hard to 
Ciftinguiſh them: black is the moſt rough. %. 


To ASPE'RSE., v. @. [afpergo, Lat.) 


Io beſpatter with cenſure or calumuy, 


In the byſineſs of Ireland, beſides the oppur- 
tunity to aſper/e the king, they were * enough. 
ae. 
Curb that impetuous tongue, nor raſhiy van, 
And fingly mid, aſperſe the (ouy*reign reign. Pee, 
Unjuitiy posts we aſperſe, F 
Truth, ſh nes te brighter clad in verſe. Swift, 
ASPE'RSION. n, /. [aſperſio, Lat. 
1. A ſprinkling, 
If thou doſt break her virgin knot, Letore 
All ſan&timonious ceremonir's, 
No ſweet aſperfions ſhall the beav*ns let Fall, 
To make this contract gruw. Aal ſacare. 
It exhibits a mixture of new conceits aud old, 
whereas the inftauration gives the ue unmixed, 
otherwiſe than with ſume little efperficn ot the 
old, for taite's ſake, Bacon, 
2. Calumny ; cenſure, 
The ſame a/per/ivrs of the king, and the ſame 
grounds of a rebellion. Dryaen. 
ASPHA'LTICK, adj, [from aſphaitos.) 
Gummy ; bituminous, 
And with tick ſlime, Lroad as the gate, 
Deep to the roots of hell, the bather'd beach, 
They faſten'd. Mitten. 


ASPHALTOS. n. |. 27 , bitu- 
men.] A ſolid, brittle, black, bitums 


ASP 
nous, inflammable ſubſtance, reſembling 
pitch, and chiefly found ſwimming on 
the ſurface of the Lacus altites, or 
Dead Sea, where anciently ſtood the 
cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. It is 
caſt up in the nature of liquid pitch, 
from the bottom of this ſea; and, being 
thrown upon the water, ſwims like 
other fat bodies, and condenſes gra- 
dually. |: 
ASPHALTUM. n. . [Lat.] A bitu- 
minous ſtone found near ancient Baby- 
lon, and lately in the province of Nevf- 
chätel; which, mixed with other mat- 
ters, makes an excellent cement, incor- 
-ruptible by air, and impenetrable b 
water; ſuppoſed to be the mortar ſo 
much celebrated among the ancients, 
with which the walls of Babylon were 
laid. Chambers. 
A'sPHODEL. n. /. ¶ /ilio-aſphodelus, Lat. 
Day-lily. A gms were by the an- 
cients planted near burying-places, in 
order to ſupply the manes of the dead 
with 1 


By thoſe happy ſouls who dwell 
In yellow meads of aſphede!. Po 


pe. 
Abs tck. n. / [See As r.] The name of 


a ſerpent. 
Why did I *ſcape th' in venom'd _ rage, 
And all the fiery monſters of the deſart, 
To ſee this day? 
To A'SPIRATE. v. a. [aſpiro, Lat.] 
To pronounce with aſpiration, or full 
on ; as we aſpirate horſe, houſe, and 


08 « 
To A'SPIRATE. v. n. Leh v Lat.] To 
be pronounced with full breath. 


Where a vowel ends a word, the next begins 
either with a conſonant, or what is its equiva- 
lent; for our ww and k aſpirate. Dryden. 


A's PIRATE. adj. [aſpiratus, Lat.] Pro- 
nounced with full breath. 


For their being pervious, you may call them, 
if you pleaſe, perſpirate; but yet they are not 
aſpirate, i. e. with ſuch an aſpiration as 4. Helder. 

As PIRAT ION. . J. [aſpiratio, Lat.] 


„ A — after; an ardent wiſh : 


uſed gen 
bleſſings. 
A ſoul inſpired with the warmeſt aſpirations 
after eeleſtial beatitude, keeps its powers atten- 
tive, Watts. 
2. The act of aq. or deſiring ſome- 
thing high and great. 
Tis he; I ken the manner of his gait; 

He riſes on his toe; that ſpirit of his | 
In aſpiration lifts him from the earth. Sal ſpcare. 
3. The pronunciation of a vowel with full 

breath. 
His only a guttural aſpiration, i. e. a more 
forcible impulſe of the breath from the lungs. }; 


Holder, 
To ASPIRE. v. n. [afpiro, Lat.] 
1, To deſire with eagerneſs; to pant 


aſter ſomething higher : ſometimes with 
the particle 10. 


Moſt excellent Jady, no expectation in others, 
nor hope in himſelf, could aſpire to a higher 
mark, than to be thought worthy to be praiſed 
by you. Sidney. 

His father's grave counſellors, by whoſe 
means he had aſpired to the kingdom, he cruelly | 
tortured, | Knelles, 

Hence ſprings that univerſal ſtrong defire, - | 
Which all men have of immortality : | 

Vor. I. | 


y of a wiſh for ſpiritual 


Addiſon. | 


As$A'ILABLE. 


ASS 
Nat ſome few ſpirits unte this thooght aſpire, 


Horace did ne'er aſpire to epic bays: 
Nor lofty Maro ſtoop to rick lays. Roſcommon. 
Till then a helpleſs, hopeleſs, homely ſwain; 
I ſought not freedom, nor «ſpir'd to gain. Dryd. 
Aſpiring ts be gods, if angels fell, 
Aſpiring to be angels, men rebel. Pope. 
2. Sometimes with after. 


Thoſe are raiſed above ſenſe, and aſpire after 
immortality, who believe the perpetual duration 
of their ſouls. Ti lot ſon. 


There is none of us but who would he thought, | 
throughout the whole courſe of his life, to aſpire 


Ass AUER. n. ſ. [from afſail.] One who 


after immortality. 


Atterbury. 
3. To riſe; to tower. 


There is betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, | 


That ſweet aſpect of princes and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have, 


Shekſpeare. 
My own breath ſtill foment the fire, 


Which flames as high as fancy can aſpire. Muller. 


AsP1RER. n. . [from aſpire. ] One that 
ambitiouſly ſtrives to be greater than he 
is. — | 
They ween'd 
To win the mount of God; and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the pruud 
Aſpirer: but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain. 


Alilten. 

AsPoRTA'TION. . /. [ afbortatio, Lat.] 

A carrying away. : Dia. 

AsqQur'NT. adv. [from a and ſquint.] Ob- 

_ ; not in the ſtraight line of 
viſion. 


A ſingle guide may direct the way better than 
five hundred, who have contrary views, or look 
aſquint, or ſhut their eyes. Swift, 


Ass. u. /. [aſinus, Lat.] 

t. An anim 
ſluggiſnneſs, patience, hardineſs, coarſe- 
9 of food, and long life. 


You have among you many a purchas'd ſlave, 


Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs and mules, 
You uſe in abjeQ and in laviſh part, 
Becauſe you bought them, Shalſpeare. 


2, A ſtupid, heavy, dull fellow ; a dolt. 
I do begin te perceive that I am made an af*. 
 Shakſpeare. 

That fuch a crafty mother 
Should yield the world to this aſs — 4 woman 

that 
Bears all down with her brain; and yet her ſon 

Cannot take two from twenty, for his heart, 

And leave eighteen. Shalſpeare. 


To ASSA'IL. v. a. I affailler, Fr.] 
1. To attack in a hoſtile manner; to aſ- 


ſault; to fall upon; to invade. 
So when he ſaw his flatt'ring arts to fail, 
With greedy force he gan the foit t' 12 
Fairy Queen. 
2. To attack with argument, cenſure, 
or motives applied to the paſſions. 
My gracious lord, here in the parliament 
Let us «fail the family of York. FShakſpeare. 
She will not ſtay the ſiege of loving terms, 
Nor bide th' encounter of aſſailing eyes. Shak, 
How have I fear'd your fate! but fear'd it 
moſt, 
When love aſſail*d you on the Lybian coaſt. 
Dryden. 
All books he reads, and all he reads e//ail+, 
From Dryden's Fables down to D—y's Tales. 


Pope. 
In vain Thaleſtris with reproach afſa?ls ; lf 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails? Pope. 
on [from a ail.] That 
may be attacked. 
Banquo, and his Fleance, lives.—— 
hut in them nature's copy's not eternal. 


— There's comfort yet, they are afſailable, Shat. 


of burden, remarkable for 


1 


* 


ASS 


 A8$41Ca8T.. n. .. [efailanty Fr.] He 


But all men's minds in this united be. Davies. | 


that attacks; in oppoſition to aefendant, 
The ſame was ſo wel}-cncountered by the dea 
fendants, that the obſtinacy of the affui/art did 
but increaſe the loſs. Hayward, 
I'll put myſelf in poor, and mean.attive, © 
And with a kind of umber (mirel:; my face, 
The like do you; ſo ſhall we paſs along, ... 
Aud never ſtir aſſailants. Shabſprare. 
As$A'tLANT. adj. Attacking ; invading 
And as ev'ning dragon came, 
Aſſuilant on the perched roofls 


Of tame villatick fowl. : Milton, 


attacks another, 


Palladius heated, ſo purſued our afſailers, that 
one of them flew him. Sidriey, 


Ass AAN ICR. n.f. A little animal of Vic- 
gima, which is {aid to fly by ſtretchſag 
out its ſhoulders and its ſkin, and is 
called in Eugliſh the flying ſquirrel. 

l revoux. 

Ass A kr. n. /. [ effarts from ęſarer, Fr. 
to clear away wood in a foreſt.] An 
offence committed in the foreſt, by 
plucking up thoſe woods by the roots, 
that are thickets or coverts of the foreſt, 
and by making them as plain as arable 
land. | Corvell, 

To Ass ART. v. a. [efſartir, Fr.] To 
commit an aſſart. See Ass ART. 


ASSA'SSIN. 1. . (aſſaſſin, Fr. a 
As$a'S$INATE. F word brought origi- 
nally from Aſia, where, about the 


time of the holy war, there was a ſet of 


men called a ns, as is ſuppoſed for 
Arſacide, who killed any man, with- 
out regard to danger, at the command 
of their chief.] A murderer; one that 
kills by treachery, or ſudden violence. - 


In the very moment as the knight withdrew 
from the duke, this afſufſinate gave him, with a 
back blow, a deep wound into his leſt fide, 

| Witton. 

The Syrian king, who to ſurprize 

One man, n like, had levy'd war, | 
War unproclaim'd.  Milten, 
The old king is juſt murdered, and the per- 
ſon that did it is unknown. Let the ſoldiers 
ſeize him for one of the afſaſſinates, and let me 
alone to accuſe him afterwards. Dryden, 

Here hir'd afſafſins tor their gain invade, 
And treach'rous pois'ners urge their fatal trade. 


Creech, 
When ſhe hears of-a murder, ſhe enlarges 


more on the guilt of the ſuffering perſon, than 
of the aſſaſſin. Ad.li 
Oreſtes brandith'd the revenging ſword, 
Slew the dire pair, and gave to fun'ral flame 
The vile «f/affin, and adult 'rous dame. Pope. 
Uſeful, we grant, it ſerves what life requires, 
But, dreadful too, the dark aſſaſin hires. Pope. 


As$A'SSINATE. a. / [from afſaſſm.] The | 


crime of an aſſaſſin ; murder. 

Were not all af/afſinates and popular inſur- 
rections wrongfully chaſtiſed, if the meanneſs of 
the offenders indemnificd them from puniſhment ? 

Pope, 
To ASSASSINATE. v. a. [from g in.] 
1. To murder by violence. 

_ Help, neighbours, my koufe is broken open 
by force, and I am raviſhed, and like to be 
aſſalſinuted. g Dryden. 

What could provoke thy madneſs + 
To aſſaſſinate ſo great, ſo brave a man? PEilips, 

2. To waylay; to take by treachery. This 
meaning is perhaps peculiar to Milton. 

Such uſage as your honourable lords 
Afford me, aſſaſſinated and betray'd, 


| 


Q 
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— nbt; with whole united pow. 
In fight withſtand — and unarm' d. Milt. 
Ass assI NATION. 1. ,. from 
— act of aſſaſſinating; murder by vio- 
nce, 
It were done quickly, if th* aſſaſſination 
Could trammel = 2 Shakſpeare. 


The duke finyh'd his courſe by a wicked afſuſ- 
nation, "7 Clarendon. 


Azas81nA'ro0r. n. , [from afſa/ſmate.] 
Murderer ; alt the 2 
n. /. [ afatus, roaſted, Lat. ] 


kills another by violence. 
Ass A Trion. 
Roaſting. 
The egg expiring leſs in the elixation or boil- 
ing; whereas, in the aſſatien or roaſting, it will 
ſometimes abate a drachm. Brown, 
ASSA'ULT. a. /. [afſault, French. ] 
1. Attack; hoſtile onſet : oppoſed to de- 
fence. 5 
Her fpirit had been invincible againſt all aſſaulti 
of affectiun. Shakſpeare. 
Not to be ſhook thyſelf, but all aut 
Baffling, like thy hoar cliffs the loud ſea wave. 


| Thomſon. 
2. Storm: oppoſed to /ap or ſiege. 
Jaſon took at leaſt a thouſand men, and ſud- 
denly made an aſſault upon the nl 2 Macc. 
After ſome days ſiege, he reſolved to try the 
fortune of an 2 he ſucceeded therein ſo far, 
that he had taken the principal tower and fort. 


| Bacon. 
3. Hoſtile violence. 
Themtelves at diſcord fell, 
And cruel combat join'd in middle ſpace, 
With horrible aſſar/t and fury fell. Fairy Queen, 
4. Invaſion; hoſtility ; attack. 

After ſome unhappy aſſaults upon the prero- 
gative by the parliament, which produced its 
diſſolution, there followed a compoſure. Clarendon. 

Theories, buik upon narrow foundations, arc 

very hard to be ſupported againſt the aſſaults of 
1 — Locke. 
5. In law. A violent kind of injury offered 
to a man's perfon. It may be commit- 


ted by offering of a blow, or by a fear- | 


ful ſpeech. Cowell. 
6. It has upon before the thing aſſaulted, 
16 As84A'ULT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
attack ; to invade; to fall upon with 
violence. : 
The king granted the Jews to gather them- 
ſelves together, and to ſtand for their life, ro 
tleſt roy all the power that would aſſault them. 
Efther. 
Before the gates the cries of habes new. born, 
.. Whom fate had from their tender mothers torn, 
Aſſault his ears. Dryden. 
New curſed ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 


Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief | 


bold : 
And double death did wretched man invade, 
By ſteel ofſau/ted, and by gold betray'd. Dryd. 


As8&'ULTER. 2. from afſault.} One | 


who violently aſſaults another, 
Neither liking their eloquence, nor fearing 


their might, we eſteemed few ſwords, in a juſt |. 


defence, able to reſiſt many unjuſt afſawters. 
ASSA'Y. n. /. 


the ancient writers borrowed ay, ac- 
cording to the ſound, and the latter 
Tar. according to the writing; but the 
enſes now differing, they may be con- 
ſidered as two words.] 
1. Examination; trial. 
| | This cannot be 
By no afſay of reaſon. Tis a pageant, 
To keep us in falſe gaze. Saat ſpeare. 


Sidney. | 
ye, Fr. from which | 


10 


affinate.] | 


3. The firſt entrance upon any thing; a | 
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'ASS 
and weights uſed by the clerk of the 


market. Cowell. 


-_ - - 


taſte for trial. 
| For well he weened, that ſo glorious bait 
Would tempt his gueſt to take thereof aſſay. 
| 1 a Fair Queen, 
4. Trial by danger or diſtreſs ; difficulty; 
. hardſhip. 
She heard with patience all unto the end, 
And ſtrove to maſter ſorrowful 2fay, Fairy . 
The men he. preſt bur late, 
To hard aſſays unfit, unſure at need, 
Yet arm'd to point in well attempted rw. 
airfax. 


Be ſure to find 
What I foretel thee, many a hard «ſay 
Of dangers, and adverſities, and pains, 
Ere thou of Iſrael's ſceptre get faſt hold. 
To Ass AY. v. a. [efexer, Fr. ] 
1. To make trial of; to make experiment 
of. 
One that to bounty never caſt his mind, 
Ne thought of honour ever did aſſay 
His baſer breaſt. Spenſer. 
Gray and Bryan ohtained leave of the general 
a little to ay them; and ſo with ſome horſe- 
men charged them home. Hayward. 
What unweighed behaviour hath this drunkard 
picked out of my converſation, that he dares in 
this manner aſſay me? Shak ſpeare. 
2, To apply to, as the toucliſtone in y- 
ing metals. 
Whom thus afflicted when ſad Eve beheld, 
Deſolate where ſhe ſat, approaching nigh, 
Soft words to his herce paſſion ſhe 4%) d. Milt. 
3. To try: to endeavour. 
David girded his ſword upon his armour, and 
he aſſayed to go, for he had nut proved it. 1 Sam. 
As$84'YER. n./. [from affay.] An officer 
of the mirit, for the due trial of filver, 
appointed between the maſter of the 
mint and the merchants that bring ſilver 
thither for exchange. Cowell, 
The ſmelters come up to the afſayers within 
one in twenty, WI 1dtcard on Fo#ls. 


Milton. 


Attendance, or waiting upon. ADi&., 
AsSECU'T1ON. u. .. [ from affequor, afſecu- 
tum, to obtain. ] Acquirement ; the act 
of obtaining. 

By the canon law, a perſon, after he has been 
in full poſſeſſion of a ſecond bene fice, cannot re- 


turn again to his firſt; becauſe it is immediately 
void by his affecution of a Tecond. Ayliffe. 
ASSE'MBLAGE. a. /. [ aſſemblage, Fr.] 
1. A collection; a number ot individuals 
brought together, It differs from a/- 
ſembly, by being applied only, or chiefly, 
to things; afſembly being uled only, or 
generally, of perſons. 
All that we amaſs together in our thoughts is 
poſitive, and the aſſemblage of a great number of 
poſitive ideas of ſpace or duration. Locke, 
2. The ſtate of being aſſembled. 
O Hartford, fitted or to ſhine in courts 
With unaffected grace, or walk the plains 
With innocence and meditation join'd 
In ſoft aſſemblage, liſten to my ſong! Tliemſon. 
' To ASSEMBLE. v. a. [affembler, Fr.] 
To bring together into one place. It 
; . . 
tis uſed both of perſons and things. 
| And he thall ſet up an enſign for. the nations, 
and ſhall aſſemble the outcaſts of Iſracl, and ga- 
ther together the diſperſed of Judah. Laila. 
| He wonders for what end you have afſembled 
Such troops of citizens to come to him. Shakſp. 


— 4 


Theſe men a ſembled, and found Daniel pray- 
Daniel. 


ng | 


2. In law, The examination of meaſures | 


% 


| To AS8F/MBLE. v. n. To meet together. 


_— 


ASSECTA'TION. n. % [affeftatio, Lat.] 


' As32'MBLY. 1. , [affemblic, Fr.] A 
company met together. 

hey had heard, by fame, 

Q this ſo noble and ſo fair aſſembly, 2 

1 This night to meet hete. 

Assk'NT. 2. /. [ affenſus, Lat.) 

, di , | „ 

t. The add of agreeing to any thing. 

Without the king's aſſent or knowledge, 

| You wrought to be a legate. SAH. Henry vrir, 

| Faith is the aſſent to any propoſition, not thus 

made out by the deduction of reafon, but upon 
the credit of the propoſec. rhe, 

All the arguments on both ſides muſt be laid 
in balance, and, upon the whole, the under- 
ſtanding determine its afſent, Locke, 

2. Conſent ; agreement. 
To urge any thing upon the church, requiring 
thereunto that religious aſſent of chriſtian belief, 
wherewith the words of the holy prophets are re- 
ceived, and not to ſhew it in ſcripture ; this did 
the Fathers evermore think unlawful, impious, 
| and execrable, ooker, 

The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added 
unto the natutal aſ/ent of reaſon concerning the 
certainty of them, doth not a little comfort and 
confirm the ſame. Hooker. 


To ASSENT. v. n. [affntire, Lat.] To 


concede ; to yield to, or agree to. 
And the Jews alſo aſſented, ſaying, that theſe 
things were ſo. As. 
ASSEXTA'TION. n. /. [ aſſentatio, Lat.] Com- 
pliance with the opinion of another out 
of flattery or diſſimulat ion. Did. 
As$SE'NTMENT. 2. / [from aſſent.] Con- 


ſent. 
Their arguments are but precarious, and ſub- 
ſiſt upon the charity of our aſſentments. Brown, 


7b ASSE KT. v. a. [affero, Lat.) 
1. To maintain; to defend either by words 
or actions. | þ 
Your forefathers have aſſerted, the party which 
they chofe till death, and died for its defence. 
Drycen, 
2. To affirm ; to declare poſitively. 
3. To claim; to vindicate a title to. 
Nor can the groveling mind, 
In the dark dungeon of the limbs confin'd. 
Aert the native ſkies, or own its beav'nly Kind. 


Dr yan, 
As$#'RTION, n.f. [from afert.] 
1. The act of aſſerting. 
2. Poſition advanced. 

If any affirm the earth doth move, and wil 
not believe with us it flandeth ſtill, becauſe te 
hath probable reaſons for it, and I no infallibc 
ſenfe or reaſon againſt it, I will not quarrel with 
his aſſertion, Brown's Felgur Emu. 


AsSE'RTIvE. ath. from afſert. } Poſitive; 
dogmatical; peremptory. 

He was not ſo fond of the principles he va- 
dertook to illuſtrate, as to boaſt then certainty ; 
propoſing them nor in a confident and af/eriive 
form, but as probabilities aud hy potheſcs. 

: N Glanvilie, 
Ass E RTOR. n. ſ. [from Art.] Main- 
tainer; vindicator; ſupporter; affirmes. 
Among th” aſſer tors of free reaſon's claim, 
Our nation's not the leaſt in worth or fame. Dad. 
Faithful aſfertor of thy country's cauſe, 
Britain with tears fhall bathe thy glorious m_ 
'riar. 
It is an uſual piece of art to undermine the au- 
thority of fundamental truths, by pretending to 


| 


_ 


* 


* 


8 . 2 
ſhew how weak the proofs are, which their 4/- 


ſerters employ in defence of them. Atterbu'y- 


To Ass RVE. v. a. [affervio, Lat.] To 
ſerve, help, or ſecond. Did. 
To ASSE'SS. v. a. [from afſe/tare, Ital. 
to make an equilibrium, or balance. J 
To charge with any certain ſum. 


Shalſpeare,. 


; yield unto themſelves ? 


To ASSE'VER. 


AS 8 ; 
Before the receipt of them in this office, they 
pere aſſeſſed by the affidavit from the time of the 
inquiſition found. Bacon. 
AssE'sS10N. . J. Laſeſſio, Lat.] A ſit- 
ting down by one, t6 give aſſiſtance or 
advice. WOE Did. 
Assz'ssMENT. 1. /. [from afſe/s.] 
1. The ſum levied on certain property. 
2. The act of aſſeſſing. | 
What greater immunity and happineſs can 


there be toa people, than to be liable to no laws, 
but what they make themſelves ? To be ſubject to 


—— —_— 


no contribution, aſſeſſment, or any pecuaiary levy 


whatſoever, but what they vote, and voluntarily 
| F Howe. 
AssE's80R, 7. ſ. [ afſefſor, Lat.] 


1. The perſon that ſits by another: gene- 


rally uſed of thoſe who aſſiſt the judge. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 4 
And lives and crimes, with his affefors, hears: 
Round in his urn rhe blended balls he rowls, ' 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 
| DryJen. 


1 


2. He that ſits by another, as next in dig- 


nity. | 
To his Son, 


, * 


Th' aſſeſſor of his throne, he thus began. Milton. 
Twice ſtronger than his fire, who ſat above, 
Heller to the throne of thund'ring Jove. Dryden. 


3. He that lays taxes: derived from afſeſs. 
A's$ETS. n. /. without the ſingular. [e, 
Fr.] Goods ſufficient to diſcharge that 
burden, which is caſt upon the executor 
or heir, in ſatisfying the teſtators or an. 
ceſtors debts or legacies. Whoever pleads 
aft ſayeth nothing; but that the per- 
n, againſt whom hepleads, hath enough 
come to his hands, to diſcharge what 1s 
in demand, Cowell. 
v. „eng Lat.] 
To 


rm with great 


7b ASSE'VERATE. 
ſolemnity, as upon oath. 


ASSEVERA'TION. #. /. [from afſeverate.] 


Solemn affirmation, as upon oath. 

That which you are perſuaded of, ye have it 
no otherwiſe than by your own only probable col- 
lection; and therefore ſuch bold afſererations, as 
in him were admirable, ſhould, in yuur mouths, 
but argue raſhncſs. Hooker, 

Another abuſe of the tongue I might add ; ve- 
hement aſſeverations upon {light and trivial occa- 
ſions. Ray on the Creation. 

The repetition gives a greater emphaſis to the 


' words, and agrees better with the vehemence of | 


the ſpeaker in making his aſſetteratiun. Broome. 
A'SSHEAD. n. /. [from aſs and head.] One 
flow of apprehenſion ; a blockhead. 
Will you help an aſ5-kead, and a coxcomb, 
and a knave, a thin-faced knave, a gull? Shakſp. 
Ass1Du'tTY. u. /. [afſiduits, Fr. afſiduitas, 
Lat.] Diligence; cloſeneſs of applica- 
tion, 
I nave, with much pains and nuit, qualified 
myſelf for a nomenclator. Addiſon, 
Can he, who has undertaken this, want con- 
viction of the neceſſity of his utmoſt vigour and 
duty to acquit himſelf of it? 


We obſerve the addreſs and afjiduity they will 
uſe to corrupt us. Rogers, 


ASSI'DUOUS. adj. [afiduus, Latin.) 
Conſtant in application. | 
And if by pray'r 
Inceſſant I could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would not ceaſe 
0 weary him with my affidueus cries. 
The moſt affiduous talebearers, and bittereſt 
revilers, are often half. witted people. 
Government of the Tongue. 
In ſummer, you ſee the hen giving herſelf 
kreater freedoms, and quitting her care for above 


Rogers. Y 


M:lton. N 


* 


19 w 4s . * 
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ASS 


rigour of the ſeaſon would chill the principles of 
lite, and defiroy the young one, ſhe grows more 
affiduous in her attendance, and ſtays away but 
half the time. Addiſon. 
Fach ſtill renews her little labour, 
Nor juſtles her a//iduous neighbour. - 


Diligently ; continually. | | 
The trade that obliges artificers to be afſidu- 
erfly converſant with their materials, is that of 
glaſs- men. J | Boyle. 
- The habitable earth may have been perpetu- 
ally the dricr, ſeeing it is afſiduonfly drained and 
ex hauſted by the ſeas - 8 Bentley. 
To AssI FOE. v. a. [ affieger, Fr.] To be- 
liege. Obſolete. Dia. 
On th' other fide th” a/ieged caftles ward 
Their ſtedſaſt arms did mightily maintain, Spenſer.” 
ASSIE'NTO. n.f. [In Spaniſh, a contract 
or bargain. ] A contract or convention 
between the king of _—_ and other 
powers, for furniſhing the Spaniſh do- 


minions in America with negro ſlaves. 


To — 82 v. 4. [ afſigner, Fr. aſſigno, 
at. 


1, To mark out; to appoint. 


He affigned Uriah unto a place where he knew 
that valiant men were. 2 Sam, 


The two armies were affigned to the leading of 
two generals, both of them rather courtiers 
aſſured to the Rate, than martial men, Bacon. 

Both joining, 
As join'd in injuries, one enmity 
Againſt a foe by doom expreſs affign'd us, 
That cruel ſerpent. Milton. 

True quality is neglected, virtue is oppreſſed, 
and vice triumphant, The laſt day will g= to 
every one a ſtation ſuitable to his character. 
| - | : Addiſon. 

2. To fix with regard to quantity or value. 

There is no ſuch intrinſick, natural, ſettled va- 

lue in any thing, as to make any af/igned quan- 
tity of it conſtantly worth any ag ned quantity 
of another. Locke, 
3. [In law.] In general, to appoint a de- 
puty, or make over a right to another; 
in particular, to appoint or ſet forth, as 
to aſſign error, is to ſhew in what part 
of the proceſs error is committed; to 
aſſign falſe judgment, is to declare how 
and where the judgment is unjuſt ; to 
en the ceſſor, is to ſhew how the 
plaintiff had ceſſed, or given over; to 
aſſign waſte, is to ſhew wherein eſpe- 
cially the waſte is committed. Cowell, 


As$1GNABLE. adj. [from aſſign.] That 
may be marked out, or fixed. 

Ariſtotle held that it ſtreamed by connatural 
reſult and emanation from God; ſo that there 
was no inſtant affignable of God's eternal exiſt- 
ence, in which the world did not alſo co-exiſt. 

: Seuth. 
| AS$1GNA'TION. 2. J. [ afſignation, French. ] 
1. An appointment to meet: uſed gene- 
rally of love appointments. 

The lovers expected the return of this ſtated 
hour with as much impatience as if it had been 


— 


—_ 


a real a//ignaticn. Spe ator. 
Or when a whore in her vocation, 
K ceps punctual ro an aſlignatien. Swift, 


2. A making over a thing to another. 

As$16NEF', u. /. [ afſigne, Fr.] He that 
is appointed or deputed by another to 
do any act, or EE any buſineſs, or 
enjoy any commodity. 
may be either in deed or in law ; ig nee 
in deed, is he that is appointed by a per- 
ſon ; aſſignee in law, is * whom the law 


two hours together ; but in winter, when the ; 


| As$81r'pvov3LY. adv. [from affiduous.]. | As$1'6nWENT. n. J [from affign. 


| Ass1m1La'TION. n./. [from afſimilate.] 


And an aſſignee | 


ASS 


maketh ſo, without any appoit 


the perſon, 2 


Ass IGN ER. 1. J. [from affign.] He chat 


| 1 — f | 
' e goſpel is at once the affigner of . 
and the magazine of our firength. ay bety. 
Ap- 


propriation of one thing to another 
thing or perſon. N | 
The only thing which maketh any place pub- 
lick, is the publick gent thereof unto ſuch 
duties, "#5 ' . „ Heolere 
This intkitution, which aſſigns it to a perſon, 
whom we have no rule to know, is juſt as good 
as an aſſigument to no body at all. Lecke: 
 As$1M1LABLE, adj. [ from aſſimilate.] That 
may be converted to the ſame nature 
with ſomething elſe. 3 
Tue ſpirits of many will find but naked habi- 
tations; meeting no «f/imilables wherein to re-at 
their natures. Brown's Vulgar Errour e. 
To ASSI'MILATE. v. #. [ affimilo, Lat.] 
To perform the a& of converting food 
to nouriſhment. 

Birds affimilate leſs, and excern more, tham 
beaſts; for their excrements are ever liquid, and 
their fleſh generally more dry. Bacon, 

Birds be commonly better meat than beafts, 
becauſe their, fleſh doth aſſimilate more finely, 
and ſecerneth more ſubtely. Bacon's Nat, HH. 

To ASSUMILATE. v. a. 


1. To bring to a likeneſs, or reſemblance, 
A ferine avd neceſſitous kind of life would 
eaſily afſemilate at leaſt the next generation to bare 
bariſm ind ferineneſs. Hale. 
They are not over-patient, of mixture; but 
ſuch whom they cannot afſimilate, ſoon find it 
their intereſt to remove. Swift. 
2. Toturn to its own nature by digeſtion, 
* . Taſting concoct, digeft, aſſimilate, 
And corporeal to incorporeal turn. Miltos, 
Hence alſo animals and vegetables may Ami- 
late their nouriſhment ; moiſt nouriſhment eaſily 
changing its texture, till it becomes like the 
_ denſe earth. Newten, 
As$1MILATENESS. #. /. [from affimilate.] 
Likeneſs. Dt 


„ 


1. The act of converting any thing to the 
nature or ſubſtance of another. 

It furthers the very act of milation of nou» 
riſhment, by ſome outward emollients that make 
the parts more apt to aſſimilate. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

2. The ſtate of being aſſimilated, or be- 
coming like ſomething elſe. 

A nouriſhment in a large acceptation, but not 
in propriety, conſerving the body, not repairing 
it by af/imilation, but preſerving it by ventilation. 

Brown's Vutgar Errours, 

It is as well the inſtinct as duty of our nature, 


to aſpire to an afſmilation with God; even the 
moſt laudable and generous ambition. 


Decay of Piety. 
To ASS$I'MULATE. v. a. [offmuls, Lat. } 
To feign ; to counterfeit. Dif. 


ASSIMULA'TION. 2. /. [ affimulatio, Lat.] 
A 7mm, a counterfeiting. Did. 
To ASSIST. v. a. [Her, Fr. 0 
| Lat.] To help. 17 0. 
Receive her in the Lord as becometh fainte, 
and , her in whatſoever buſineſs ſhe hath need. 


Romans. 


It is neceſſary and Ming to all our other in- 
tellectual faculties. Lecke, 


Acquaintance with method will aff one in 
rang ing human affairs. arts Legick. 
She no ſooner yielded to adultery, hut the 

agreed to % in the murder of her huſband. 
Broome on the Odyſſey. 


As81'STANCE. n. ſ. [affifkance, French, 
Help; 8 * 


. 
* 
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ASS 


The council of Trent commends recourſe, not 


only to the prayers of the ſaints, but to their aid 
and uss: What doth this aid and aſifance 
fignify ? Stillingfleet. 

You have abundant af//fanres for this know+ 
ledge, in excellent books, Vale Prep. for Death, 

Let us entreat this neceſſary affiffance, that by 
his grace he would lead us, g Rogers, 
As$1'sTANT. adj. [from aft.) Helping; 

lending aid. 

Some perghance did adhere to the duke, and 
were tant to him openly, or at leaſt under 
hand, Halt's Common Law of England. 

For the performance of this work, a vital or 
directive principle ſeemeth to be Hiſtuut to the 
corporcal, Grew, 


Ass1'STANT, n. J. [from afj/t.] 
1. A perſon engaged in an affair, not as 
principal, but as auxiliary or miniſterial, 
Some young towardly noblemen or gentlemen 
were uſually ſent as af/itants or attendauts, ac- 
cording to the quality of the perſons. Bacon, 
2. Sometimes it is perhaps only a ſofter 
word for an attendant. 
The pale af;fants on each other ſtar'd, 
With gaping muuths tor iſſuing words prepar'd. 
Dryden. 


. ASSI'ZE. n. /. [afi/e, a fitting, Fr.] 


1. An aſſembly of knights and other ſub- 
ſtantial men, with the bailiff or juſtice, 
in a certain place, and at a certain time, 

2. A jury. 

3. An ordinance or ſtatute. 

4. The court, place, or time, where and 
when the writs and proceſles of aſſixe 
are taken. Cowell. 

The law was never executed by any juſtices of 
a//ize, but the people left to their own laws. 
Davies en Ireland. 


At each are and term we try 
A thouſand raſcals of as deep a dye. 
5. Any court of juſtice. 
The judging God ſhall cloſe the book of fate, 
And there the laſt M keep, | 
Fr thoſe who wake, and thoſe who ſleep. Dryden. 


6. Aſſeze of bread, ale, &c, Meaſure of 
price or rate. Thus it is ſaid, when 
che, is of ſuch a price, the bread ſhall 
be of ſuch aflize. | 

7. Meaſure ; for which we now uſe ſize. 

On high hill's top I ſawa ſtately frame 
An hundred cubits high by juſt Ac, 
With hundred pillars, Spenſer, 

To As81'zt. v, . [from the noun, ] To 
ſix the rate of any thing by an xe or 
writ. | | 

Azs1'zER, or Ass1'sER. n. /. from afſize.} 
An officer that has the care and over- 
ſight of weights and meaſures. Chambers. 

Asso ABLE. adj. [ afſociabilis, Lat.] That 
may be joined to another. 

70 ASSO'CIATE. v. a. [affecier, Fr. 
a/jacio, Lat.] 

1. To unite with another as a confederate. 

A ſearful army led by Caius Marcius, 
Aſeriated with Autidius, rages | 
Upon our territorics. - Skakſpeare, 

2. To adopt as a friend upon equal terms. 

1 in your town a wand'ring train, 

And firangers in your palace entertain, Dryden, 

3. To accompany ; to keep company with 
another. | 


Friends ſhould aſſociate friends in grief and woe. 
| Shakfpeare, 


4. To unite to join. 5 
Some oleaginous particles unperceivedly af2- 
ciated themſelves to it. Boyle. 


Dryden. 
| they ſecretly entered into a league of afſeciation, 


a8 8 


he aſſociated with his maſter's enemies. 


To As80'craTE. v. n. To unite himſelf ; 
to join himſelf. + 
As80'C1ATE. adj. [from the verb.] Con- 

federate ; joined in intereſt or purpoſe. 

\While I deſcend threugh darkneſs 
To my aſſociate pow'rs, them to acquaint 
With theſe ſucceſſes. 

A880'CIATE. n. /. from the verb. ] 
I. A perſon joined with another; a 
rtner. : 

They perſuade the king, now in old age, to 
make Plangus his M ociate in government with 
him, Sidney 

2. A confederate, in a good or neutral 
ſenſe ; an accomplice in ill. 

Their defender, and his affectates, have fithence 

propoſed to the world a form ſuch as themſelves 


Milton, 


like. Hooker. 
3. A companion: implying ſome kind of 
equality. 


He was accompanied with a noble gentleman, 
no unſuitable aſſociate. | Watton. 
Sole Eve, aſſociate ſole, to me, beyond 
Compare, above all living creatures dear. Milt. 
But my afſociates now my ſtay deplore, 
Impatient, Pope's Odyſſey. 
As80C1A'T1ON. n. / [from afſoctate.] 
1. Union; conjunction; ſociety. 

The church being a ſociety, hath the ſelf- ſame 
original grounds, which other politick ſocieties 
have; the natural inclination which all men have 
unto ſociable life, and conſent to ſome certain 
bond of afſeciation ; which bond is the law that 
r what kind of order they ſhould he 


aſſociated in. 


poſes, good or ill. 
poſition ; againſt which to ſtrengthen themſelves, 


Hooker. 


3. Partnerſhip. | 
Self-denial is a kind of holy affsciation with 
God ; and, by making you his partner, intereſts 


you in all his happineſs. Beyle. 
4. Connection. | 

Aſfeciation of ideas is of great importance, 

and may be of excellent uſe, Matti. 


5. Appolition ; union of matter. 

The changes of corporeal things are to be 
placed only in the various ſeparations, and new 
aſſociatious and motions, of theſe permanent 
particles. Newton 

A'$ONANCE. tt. J. [afſonance, Fr.] Re- 
ference of one ſound to another re- 
ſembling it; reſemblance of ſound. Did. 

A's80N AXT- adj. [ afſonant, Fr.] Sounding 
in a manner reſembling another ſound, 
Dia. 

To Asso x r. v. a. [affortir, Fr.] To range 
in claſſes, as one thing ſuits with an- 
other. | 

Asso K TIIE XT. n. J. [from affort.} 

1. The act of claſſing or ranging. 

2. A maſs or quantity properly ſelected 
and ranged. 

To As80'T. v. a. [from fot ; aſſoter, Fr.) 
To infatuate ; to beſot. Out of uſe. 

But whence they ſprung, or how they were 

hegat, 
Uneath is to affure, uneath to wecne 


That monſtrous errour wiich doth ſome. 4ſt. 
Spenſer. 


To ASSUA'GE. v. a. [The derivation 
of this word is uncertain : Migſbeau 
deduces it from adſuadere, or afſuaviare; 


| 5. It has N the partiele with z as, |- 


Hooker, | 
2. Confederacy ; union for particular pur- 


This could not be done but with mighty op- 


ASS 
Nine. from rþzr, fweet z from hence 
inner imagines arbæran might have 
been formed. ] 
1. To mitigate; to ſoften; to allay. - 
Refreſhing winds the ſummet's heats aſſuage, 


And kindly warmth diſarms the winter's rage. 
x Addiſon, 


* 


2. Toa ſe; to pacify. 

Yet Elie hate, bi . nel er the leſs, 
Since nought aſſuaget malice. when tis told. 

* | Fairfax, 

This was neceſſary for the fecuring the peo- 
ple from their fears, capable of being efſuaged by 
no other means. Clarendsn, 

Shall I, t' aſſuage 
Their brutal rage, ; 
The regal ſtem deſtroy > Dryden's Albion. 
To caſe; as, the medicine afuages pain. 
10 As8VA'GE. b. n. To abate. 

God made a wind to paſs over the earth, and 

the waters aſſuaged. Geneſrs, 
AS8UA'GEMENT. n. /. [from aſſuage.] Mi- 
tigation ; abatement of evil. | 

Tell me, when ſhall theſe weary woes have end, 
Or ſhall their ruthleſs torment never ceaſe ; 

But all my days in pining languor ſpend, 
Without hope of aſſuagement or releaſe. Spenſer, 

Ass u a'GER. n. ſ. [from afſuage.] One 
who pacifies or appeaſes. | 
Ag8U a's1vE. adj. [from afſuage.] Soften- 
ing; mitigating. 
f in the breaſt tumultuous joys ariſe, 
Muſick her ſoft aſſuaſtve voice ſupplies. Pope. 
To As8U'BJUGATE. v. a. [ ſubjugo, Lat. 
To ſubje& to, Not in uſe. | 

5 This valiant lord 
Muſt not ſo ſtate his palm, nobly acquir'd; 

Nor by my will aſſabjugate his merit, | 
By going to Achilles. Shatſpeare, 

As8UE&FA'CTION. . , [afſuefacio, Lat. 
The ſtate of being accuſtomed to any 
thing. 

Right and left, as parts inſervient unto the 
motive faculty, are differenced by degrees from 
uſe and aſſuefaction, or according whereto the one 
grows ſtronger. Brown's Valgar Error, 


Assve'TUDE. n. /. [afſuetudo, Lat.] Ac- 


cuſtomance ; cuſtom ; habit. 
We ſec that aſſuetude of things hurtſul, doth 
make them loſe the force to hut. Bacun, 


To ASSU'ME. v. g. [afſumo, Lat.] 
1. To take. 
| This when the various god had urg'd in vain, 
| He firait u his native form again, Phe. 
2. To take upon one's ſelf. 
With raviſh'd cars 

The monarch hears, 

Aſſumes the God, 

AvcCts to nod, 

And ſeems to ſhake the ſpheres. Duda. 
3. To arrogate ; to claim or ſeize unjuſlly. 
4. To ſuppoſe ſomething granted with- 

out proof, 

In every hypothe ſis, ſometbing is allowed to 


4 


be aſſumed, B. ye. 
F. To apply to one's own uſe; to appro- 
priate. | 


His majeſty might well aſſianc the compl.'nt 

and expreſſion of king David. (las endun, 

To Ass8v'ME. v. n. To be arrogant; to 
claim more than is due. 


| As$U'MER. 1. . [from affume.] An arro- 
ul man; a man who claims more than 

is due. 3 
Cin man be wiſe in any courſe, ia which he, 
not ſafe too? But can theſe high ume ro, aud . 
pretenders to reaſon, prove themſelves ſo? SS. 


As8V'mING. participial adj. [from «/- 
ſume.) Arrogant, havghty. 
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His hau = looks, and his dh air, 


The ſon of Ifis could no longer bear. Dryden, 
This makes him over-forward in bufine(s, 4. 
ing in converſation; and pretemptory in an- 


ſwers. ; Collier. 
ASSU MPSTT. n. /-[ umo, Lat.] A 
voluntary promiſe made by word, where- 


by a man taketh upon lum to perform 


or pay any thing to another: it con- 
tains any verbal promiſe made upon 
conſideration. 0 K Convell. 
As8V'MPTION. #. / [afumptio, Lat.] 
1. The act of ad any thing to one's 
ſelf. 


The perſonal-deſcent of God himſelf, and his 
&ſſumption of our fleſh to his divinity, more fa- 


miliarly to inſinuate his pleaſure to us, was an | 


enforcement beyond all methods of wiſdom. 
| Hammond's Fundamentals, 
2. The ſuppoſition, or act of ſuppoſing, 
of any thing without further proof. 
Theſe by way of aſſumption, under the two 
general propofitions, are intrinfically and natu- 
rall . 7 4 * aul 
. e thi uppo 3. & ate. 
S Hold, — 2 Stoick, — aſſumpsiun s 
wrong: 
Lgrant, true freedom you have well defin'd. 


Dryden. | 


For the aſſumption, that Chriſt did ſuch mira- 


culous and ſupernatural works to confirm what | 


he ſaid, we need only repeat the meſlage ſent b 
him to John the Baptiſt, S»uth, 


4. The taking up any perſon into heaven, 


which is ſuppoſed by the Romiſh church | 


of the bleſſed Virgin. 


| Upon the featt of the aſſumption of the Bleſſed þ 


Virgin, the pope and cardinals keep the veſpers. 
X Steilling fleet, 

Adam, after a certain period of years, would 
have been rewarded with an aſſumption to eternal 


felicity. Wake. 


As8V'MPTIVE, adj. [afumptions, Lat.] 


That is aſſumed. 


Ass v AAN CE. n. ſ. I aſſurance, Fr.] 
1. Certain expectation. 

Though hope be indeed, a lower and leſſer 
thing than aſurances yet, as to all the purpoſes 
of a pious lite, it may prove more uſeful. Seuth, 

What encouragement can be given to goodneſs, 
beyond the hopes of heaven, and the affurance of 
an endleſs felicity ? Tilletfon. 

2. Sccure confidence; truſt. 

What man is he that boaſts of fleſhly might, 
And vain offurance of mortality, 

Which ail ſo ſoon as it doth come to fight 
Againſt ſpiritual foes, yields Ly and by. Fairy Q. 

3. Freedom from doubt; certain know- 
ledge. 

Proof from the authority of man's judgment, 
is not able to work that aſſurance, wiiich duth 
grow by a ſtronger proof. Hooker. 

is far off, 
And rather like a dream, than an aſſerance 
That my remembrance warrants. Shalſprare. 

The. obedient, and the man of practice ſhall 
outgrow all their doubts and ignorances, till per- 
fuaſion paſs into knowledge, and knowledge ad- 
vance into aſſrunce. South. 

Hath he found, in an evil courſe, that com- 
fortable aſ/arance of God's favour, and good hopes 
of his futue condition, which a religious life 
would have given him? c Tidlat ſan. 

4. Firmneſs; undoubting ſteadineſs. 

Men whoſe confideration will relieve our mo— 


deſty, and give us courage and affierance in the 
duties of our profeſſion. Rogers, 


5. Confidence; want of modeſty ; exemp- 
tion from awe or fear. | 

My behaviour, ill governed, gave you the fufi 

comfort; my atfection, ill hid, hath given you 


this hiſt officrance, Sidney, 


| 


Norris. |. 


* 
. * 
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6. Freedom from vitious ſhame. 


Converſation, when they come into the world, 
will add to their kno e and efron Locke. 
7. Ground of confidence; ſecurity ; ſuf- 


- ficient reaſon for truſt or belief. 


\ The nature of deſire itſelf is no eaſier to receive 


belief, than it is hard to ground belief; for as 
deſite is glad to embrace the firſt ew of com- 


fort, ſo is deſire defirous of perfect afſurance., 
Sidney. | 
As the conqueſt was but light and ſuperficial, } 


ſo the pope's donation to- the Iriſh ſubmiſſions 

were but weak and fickle aſſurances, Davies. 
None of woman born 

Shall harm Macbeth, 


But yet I'll make aſſurance double ſure, 
And take a bond of fate: thou ſhalt not live, 


I muſt confeſs your offer is the beſt 


And, let your father make her the aſſurance, 
. She is your own, elſe you muſt pardon me; 


If you ſhould die before him, where's ker dower ? 
| Shakſpeare. 
An aſſurance being paſſed through for a com- 
petent nne, hath come back again by reaſon of 
ſame overſight. F Bacon. 
8. Spirit; intrepidity. 

They, like reſolute men, ſtood in the face of 
the breach with more aſſurance than the wall it- 
ſelf. Knolles. 

With all th? aſſurance innocence can bring, 
Fearleſs without, becauſe ſecure within ; 
Arm'd with my courage, unconcern'd I. ſee 
This pomp, a ſhame to you a pride to me. Dryd. 
9. Sanguineneſs; readinels to hope. | 


tural aſſurance or confidence, which Ariſtotle ob- 

ſerves young men to be full of, and old men not 

ſo inclined to. Hammond, 

10. Teſtimony of credit. 

l am a gentleman of blood and breeding, 

And from ſome knowledge and aſſurance of you, 

= Offer this office. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
We have as great aſſurance that there is a God, 


Were. 
11. Conviction. | 
 _ Such an afſurance of things as will make men 


careful to avoid a leſſer danger, ought to awaken 
men to avoid a greater. Tillotſen. 


Tilletſon, 


to a future ſtate ; certainty of accep- 
tance with God. | 


13. The ſame with in/urance.. 


To AsSU'RE. v. 4. [ afſeurer, Fr. from aſ- 
F ecurare, low Latin.] 
1. To give confidence by a firm promiſe. 
So when he had aſſured tem with many words 
that he would reſtore them without hurt, accord- 
ing to the agreement, they let him go for the 
ſaving of their bretluen. 2. Maccabees. 


2. To ſecure to another; to make firm. 
LY 
. 


' _ thale whoſe piety affures its favour to them. 

| Rogers. 
3. To make confident ;- to exempt from 
doubt or fear; to confer ſecurity. | 


and ſhall-af/ure our hearts before him. 1 John. 
. I revive 

At this laſt fight ; aſſur'd that man ſhall live 

| Wich all the creatures, and their feed preſerve, 


COTS Milton. 
4. To make ſecure : with of. 
But what on earth can long abide in ſtate ? 
Or who eau him aſſure of happy day? Spenſer, 
And, far that dowry, I'll aſſure her of 
Her widowhood, be it that ſhe ſurvives me, 
In all my lands and leaſes whatſuever. Shatyp. 
'5. To affiance; to betroth, 
This diviner Jaid claim. to me, called me Dro- 
mio, {wore 1 was ed to her. Shakſpeare, 


[| 


— Then live, Macduff, what need I fear of thee? 


Shakſpeare, N 


This is not the grace of hope, but a good na- 


as we could expect to have, ſuppoſing that he“ 


12. [In theology. ] Security with reſpect 


So irreſiſtible an authority cannot be reflected 
on, without the moſt awfut- reverence, even by | 


4 And hereby we know, that we are of the truth, | 
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Assv AED. participial adj, [from 2 
1. Certain; indubitable; not doubted 
It is an aſſured experience, that flint laid about 
the bottom of a tree makes it proſper. Bacon, 
2, Certain; not doubting, 
op, Young princes, cloſe your hands, 
And your lips too; for, I am well aſſured, 
That 1 did fo, when I was firſt aſſur d. Shatſp, 
As when by night the glaſs 
Of Gallilzo lefs aſſur d obſerves 


Imagin'd lands and regions in the moon. Miltow. 
3. Immodeſt; vitioufly conſident. 
As8VUREDLY. adv. [| from aſured.] Cer- 
tainly; indubitably. 

They promis'd me eternal happineſs, - 

And brought me garlands, Griffith, which I feel 
Lam not worthy yet to wear: I ſhall aſſured/y. 


— are, 
God is abſolutely good, and ſo, afſured/y, the 
cauſe of all that is good; but of any thing that 
is evil he is no cauſe at all, Kateigh. 

Aſſuredly he will ſtop our liberty, till we re- 


ſtore him his worſhip. - Seuth, 
Assu'REDXESS. n. — aſſured.) The 
ſtate of being aſſured; certainty.- 


Assu'nER. n. /. [from aſſure.] 

1. He that gives aſſuranee. 

2. He that gives ſecurity to make good 
any loſs. 

To ASSWA'GE.. See ASSUAGE. 


P 

A'STERISK. n. /. [aryiox&.] A mark 
in. printing or writing, in form ofa 
kttle ſtar; as “. 

He alſo publiſked the tranſlation of the Sep- 
tuagint by itſelf, having firſt compared it with 
the Hebrew, and noted by afferiſts what was de- 
feftive, and by obeliſks what was redundant. 


Grew, 
 A'STER1SM. n. /. [afteriſmus, Lat.] 
1. A conſtellation. 
Poetry had filled the ſcies with efteriſmr, and 
hiſtorics belonging to them; and then aſtrology 
deviſes the feigned vinucs and influences of eaci:, 


i Bentley*s Sermons. 
2. An-aſteriſk,, or mark. This is a very 
improper uſe. 

Dwell particularly on paſſages with an afferi/r*; 
for the obſervations which follow ſuch a note, 
will give you a clear light. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

A8TE'RN. adv. [from a and flern.]: In 
| the binder part of the ſhip; behind the 
ſhip. 
3 Ihe galley gives her ſide, and turns her prow 
While thoſe ern, deſcending down the ſtecp, 
Thre' gaping waves beheld the builing deep. 
, Dryden 
To ASTE'RT. v. a. [a word uſed by Sen- 
er, as it ſeems, for ſtart, or ſlartle.] 
To terrify ;- to {tartle ; to fright. 
We deem of death, as doom of ill deſert; 
But knew we foots what it us brings until, 
Die would we daily, once it to expert; 
No danger there the ſhepherd can fert. Spenſer... 
| A'STHMA» 2. c [ag.] A frequent, 
difficult, and fhort reſpiration, joined 
with a hiſſing ſound and a congh, eſpe- 
Cially in the night-time, and when the 
body is in a prone poiture ; becauſe then 
the contents of the lower belly bear fo 
againft the diaphragm, as to leifen the 
capacity of the breaſt, whereby the 
lungs have leſs room to move. Quincy. 
An af ma is the inflation of the membranes of 
the lungs, and of the membranes covering the 
muſcles of the thorax. Flyer on the Inca. 
ASTHMA'TICAL, J adj. | from aſthma.] 
AsSTHMA'TICK, F Troubled with an 
aſthma. 


| 


In affimatica! perſons, though the Jungs be 
1 


N 
i 


— comma 


— uw cannot, ir, 


= 


- —"—_— = — _— = — — 
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— 


2 Asro'unb. v. 4. [eflonner, Fr.) To 
aſtoniſh; to confound with fear or won- 


AST 


very much faffed with tough phlegm, yet the pa- 


ueut may live ſome months, if avt ſome — 

oyle. 

After drinking, our horſes are moſt aftimatich; 

and, for avoiding the watering of them, we wet 

their hay. Floyer. 
As ro viEb. part. adj. A word uſed in th 

. verſion of the Bible for aſtoniſhed. 


Many were affonied at thee. Iſaiah, 
Unmanly dread invades 
The French aftony'd. Philips. 


Je ASTONISH. v. a. [eftonner, Fr. from 
attonitys, Lat.] To confound with ſome 
ſudden paſſion, as with fear or wonder; 
to amaze; to ſurpriſe ; to ſtun, 

It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 


When the moſt mighty gods, by tokens, ſend 
Such dieadful heralds to afforif us, 


And all around with inward horror gaz'd, Addi/. 

A genius univerſal as his theme, 

Hffonifhing as chaos. Thomſon. 
AsTO'NISHINGNESS. 2. / | from aftoni/h. ] 
Of a nature to excite aſtoniſhment. 
ASTO'NISHMENT-. = [effonnement, Fr.] 
Amazement; confuſion of mind from 
fear or wonder. 

We found, with no leſs wonder to us than 
aſtoniſhment to themſelves, that they were the two 
valiant and famous brothers. Sidney, 

She eſteemed this as much above his wiſdom, 
as aftonifhment is beyond bare admiration. South. 


-der. This word is now ſomewhat ob- 


ſolete. 

Theſe thoughts may ſtartle well, but not affound 
The virtuous mind, that ever walks attended 
By a ſtrong ſiding champion, conſcience. Milton. 


ASTRA'DDLE. adv. from a and firaddle.] 
With one's legs acroſs any thing. Did. 

A'STRAGAL. n.f. [aredyare, the ankle 
or anklebone.] A. little round mem- 
ber, in the form of a ring or bracelet, 
ſerving as an ornament at the tops and 
bottoms of columns. Builders Die. 


We ſee none of that ordinary confuſion, which 
is the reſult of quarter rounds of the a#ragal, 
and I know not how many other intermingled | 
particulars. Spectator. 


- A'STRAL. adj. [from afirum, Lat. ] Starry; 


belonging to the ſtars. | 
Some aſtral forms I muſt invoke by pray r, 

Fram'd all of pureſt atoms of the air; 

Not in their natures ſimply good or ill, 


But moſt ſubſervient to bad ſpirits will. Dryden, | 


. AsTRA'v. adv. | from à and fray.) Out 


of the right way. | 
May ſcem the wain was very evil led, 
When ſuch an one had guiding of the way, 
Tat knew not whether right he went, or clſc 
aſtray. Spenſer, 
You run eftray, for whilſt we talk of Ireland, 
you rip up the original of Scotland, Spenſer. 
Like one that had been led aſtray. 
Through the heav'ns wide pathleſs way. Milton. 


To ASTRICT. v. a. [ aftringo, Lat.] To | 


contract by applications, in oppoſition 
to relax e a word not ſo much uſed as 
conflringe. ' 

Tie ſolid parts were to be relaxed or aftried, 
as they let the humours paſs either in too ſmall or 
too great quantities, Arbut hut on Aliments. 


ASTR1I'CTION, "/ { aſtriio, Lat.] The 
act or power of contracting the parts of 
the body by applications. 

Afirictiois is in a ſubſtance that hath a virtual 
cold: and it worketh partly by the ſame means 
that cold doth, Bacon, 

Tllis virtue requireth an aſtrifion, but ſuch an 


Shakſpeare. 
Aſﬀtonift' 4 at the voice, he ſtood amaz'd, 


| AsTrIcTive. adj. {from aftrie.] Stip- | 


| AsTRY'DE. adv. [from a and Hride.] With 


_  pleafing eftrifion doth rather bind in the nerves , 


28 ＋ 
aſtriction as is not grateful to the body; for a 


than expel them; and therefore ſuch aftrifion is 
found in things of a harſh taſte, Bacon. 
Lenitive ſubſtances are proper for dry atrabi- 
larian conſtitutions, who are ſubject to friction 
of the belly, and the piles. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


tick ; of a binding quality. Did. 
As TRTICToRV. adj. [aftriforius, Lat.] 
Aſtringent; apt to bind. Did. 


the legs open. | | 
To 15 — native arms aſide, 1 
Their modeſty, and ride aftride. Hudibras.' 
I ſaw a place, where the Rhone is ſo ſtraiten- 
ed between two rocks, that a man. may ſtand 
_ . aftride upon both at once. Boyle. | 
AsTRI'FEROUS. adj. [aftrifer, Lat.] Bear- 
ing or having ſtars. Di&. 
AsTR1'GEROUS. adj. [aſtriger, Lat.] Car- 
| in ſtars. Did. 1 
To ASTRI'NGE. v. a. [aftringo, Lat.] 
To preſs by contraction; to make the 
parts draw together. | 
Tears are cauſed by a contraction of the ſpi- 
rits of the brain; which contraction, by conſe- | 
quence, aſringethᷣ the moiſture of the brain, and 
thereby ſendeth tears into the eyes. Bacon. 
As8TRI'NGENCY. u. / from afſtringe. ] The 
power of contracting the parts of the 
pod : oppoſed to the power of relaxation. 
Aſtriction prohibiteth diſſolution; as, in me- 
dicines, aſtringents inhibit putrefaction; and, by 
aſtringency, ſome ſmall quantity of oil of vitriol 
will keep freſh water long from putrefying. 
| Bacon's Nature IIiſlory. 
Acid, acrid, auſtere, and bitter ſubſtances, by 
their aſtringency, ereate horrour, that is, ſtimu- 
late the fibres. Arbuthnot. | 
AsTrIi'NGENT. adj. [aftringens, Lat.] 
Binding; contracting: oppoſed to /ax- 
ative. It is uſed ſometimes of taſtes 
which ſeem to contract the mouth. 
Aringent medicines are binding, which act 
by the aſperity of their particles, whereby they 
corrugate the membranes, and make them draw 
up cloſer. Quincy. 
The myrobalan hath parts of contraty natures, 
for it is ſwect and yet aſtringent. Bacon. 
The juice is very aſtringent, and therefore of 
flow motion. Bacon. 
What diminiſheth ſenſible perſpiration, en- 
ereaſeth the inſenſible; for that reaſon a ſtrength- 
ening and Atringent diet often conduceth to this 
purpoſe. Arbuthnet en Aliments, 


A'STROGRAPHY. n. ſ. [from ac and 
y2uFtw.] The ſcience of deſcribing the 
ſtars, Did. 

A'STROLABE. 2. f. [of agg, and aa, 
to take. ] 

I. An inſtrument chiefly uſed for taking 
the altitude of the pole, the ſun, or ſtars, 
at ſea, 

2, A ſtereographick projection of the 
circles of the ſphere upon the plain of 
ſome great circle. Chambers. 


ASTRO'LOGER. n. /. [ aſtrologus, Lat. from 
a ge and 9e. | 
1. One that, fuppoſing the influences of 
the ſtars to have a cauſal power, pro- 
feſſes to foretel or diſcover events de- 
pending on thoſe influences. 
Not unlike that which aftro/ogers call a con- 
junction of plancts, of no very benign aſpect the 
one to the other. Motten. 
A happy genius is the gift of hature: it de- 
pends on the influence of the ſtars, ſay the aſiro- 


AST 


turaliſts; it is che particular gift of heaven, ſay the 

. divines, both chriſtians and heathens. Dryden, 
_ Aftrologers, that future fates foreſnew. Pope. 

I never heard. a finer ſatire againſt lawyers, 

. than that of afro/ogers, when tney pretend, by 
rules of art, to tell when, a ſuit will end, and 
whether to the advantage of the plaintiff or de- 
fendant. 8 Ss fe. 
2. It was anciently uſed for one that un. 
deritood or explained the motions of the 


planets, without including prediction, 
-- A.. worthy aft ou, by perſpective glaile;, 
hath found in the ſtars many things unknown to 
the ancients, Raleigh 


 AsTROLO'G1AN.n. /. [from aftrology.] The 


ſame with a/trologer. 


The , twelve houſes of heaven, in the form 


. which aſtr o/ogians uſe. ; Camae-:, 
The itars, they ſay, cannat diſpoſe 
No more than can the aftrologian. Hudibra:. 


| ASTROLO'GICAL. | adj. [from aſtrology.) 


ASTROLO'GICK. 
1. Profeſſing aſtrolog y. 

Some ſeem a little aftrologica/, as when they 
warn us from places of malign inf hence. Motten. 

No aftro/ogick wizard honour gains, 

Who has not oft been baniſh'd, or in chains. 
| Di Aen. 
2. Relating to aſtrology. 

Aſtrological prayers ſeem to me to be built un 
as good reaſon as the predictions. Stilling fleet 

The poetical fables are more ancient than the 
aftrolegical influences, that were not knowu t 
the Greeks tillafter Alexander the Great. Bentley 

ASTROLO'GICALLY. adv. [from aftrology.) 
In an aſtrological manner. 

To ASTRO'LOGIZE. v. n. {from aftrology.] 
To practiſe aſtrology. 

ASTROLOGY. 3. / [ aftrologia, Lat.] 
The practice of foretelling things by 
the knowledge of the ſtars: an art now 
2 exploded, as irrational and 

alſe. ee 

I know the learned think of the art of af?ro/:z;, 
that the ſtars do not force the actions or wills d 
men, Scuiſt. 

AsTRO'NOMER. #./. [from argc, a ſlar, 
and sue, a rule or law.] One that 
ſtudies the celeſtial motions, and the 
rules by which they are governed. 

The motions of factions uncer kings ought to 
be like the motions, as the affronomers ſpcak of, 
in the inferiour orbs. Bacor, 

Aſtronomers no longer doubt of the motion of 
the planets about the ſun. Locke. 

The old and new aſtronomers in vain 
Attempt the heav'uly motions to explain. 

Blackmore, 

ASTRONO'MICAL. . 

ASTRONO'MICK. elovging to aitro- 
nomy. 

Our forefathers marking certain mutations to 
happen in the ſun's progreſs through the zudiack, 
they regiſtrate and ſet them down in their e- 
nomical canons. Brown's Valgar A. 

Can he not paſs an aftroncm ct line, 

Or dreads the ſun th' imaginary fign, 


That he ſhuuld ne'er advance to <ithes pole? 
: Blackmore. 


ASTRONO'MICALLY. adv. ¶ from affrono- 
mical.] In an aſtronomical manner. 

ASTRONOMY. n. / [arewoiay from 
aceb, a ſtar, and %, a law or rule. ] 
A mixed mathematical ſcience, teach- 
ing the knowledge of the celeſtial bo- 
dies, their magnitudes, motions, dil- 
tances, periods, eclipſes, and order. Py- 
thagoras taught that the earth and 
planets turn round the ſun, which ſtand 


{ogers; on the organs of the body, ſay the na- 


0 8 


immoveuble in the centeft. From the- 

time of Pythagoras, lr onen ſurk into. | 

neglect, till it was revived by the || 

Ptolemys, kitigb of Egypt; and the Sa- 

racens brought it from' Africa to Spain, 
and reſtored this ſciehce to Europe. 

| 4111 Chambers. 

To this muſt be added the underſtanding of 

the globes, and the principles of geometry and 

ronomy. - Conley. 
A'STROSCOPY. 3. /. Lan, a ſtar, an 

oxonivy to view.] Obſervation of the 


Ar 7 
priv. and chi, to bind together.] A 


figure in grammar, when a conjunction 
copulative is omitted in a ſentence as 
in ven vidi, vici, & is left out. 
Ar. prep, [#t, Saxon.) RT 
; 1. At, before a place, notes the nearneſs 
| of the place; as, a man is at the houſe 
before he is in it. | | 
This cuſtom cuntinued among many, to ſay 
their prayers at fountains, Stilling fitct. 
2. At, before a word ſignifying time, notes 


ATT. 


— 


2. four horſes, ag once, and 
leaps from the back uf another af full ſpeed. Pepe. 
They will not let me be af quiet in my, bed, 
but purſue me to my very dreams. wift 

7. At, before a. ſubſtantive, ſometimes 
marks employment or attention. | 

We find ſome arrived, to that ſottiſhneſs, as to 
own roundly what they would be at, Scuth; 
How ed'ye find yourſelf? ſays the doctor to 
bis patient. A little while after he is at it again, 
with a Pray how d'ye find your body? ; 
L' Eftrange.. 
But ſhe who well enough knew what, 


»„—— 9 


ſtars. Dia. the coexiſtence. of the time with the — 4 nos he _—_— be at, * 
„ V thee | event; the word time is ſometimes in-  Pretended not to apprehend.  Hudibras, 
AsTRO-THEOLOGY. it. /. m aftrum, a cluded in the adjective; we commonly The creature's at his dirty work again. Pope. 
; we. 


ſtar, and hi, divinity.] Divinity 
founded on the obſervation of the ce- 


8. At is: ſometimes the ſame with fur- 


fay at a minute, at an hour, on a day, niſhed with, after the French a. 


2 1 in a month. 1 . . 3 
bodies. : | Infuſe his breaſt with magnanimity 
9 the diurnal and annual revolutions are We thought it at the very firſt a ſign of cold And make him naked foil a man at arms. Shak. 
the motions of the terraqueous globe, not of the | Affection. Hooker, 


How frequent to deſert him, and of laſt 9. At ſometimes notes the place where 
To, heap ingratitude on worthicſt deeds. Mi/ton, any thing is, or acts. ; 

At the ſame time that the ſtorm beats upon Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 

the whole (ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one Shakſpeare. 


I ſhew in the preface of my Aftro- Theology. 

| | Derkawv s Pe. Then, 

Asv/N DER. adv. [afutibnan, Sax. ] Apart; 
ſeparately ; not together. 


fun, 


another. | 8 Addiſon. He that in tracing the veſſels began ar tie 

wo indirect lines, the further that they are We made no efforts at all, where we could heaft, though he thought not at all of a circula- 

drawn out, the further they go aſunder. Sprnſer. have moſt weakened the common enemy, and | lation, yet made he the firſt true ſtep towards 

Senſe thinks the planets ſpheres not much at the ſame time, enriched ourſelves, Swift, þ the diſcovery. , Grew, 
aſunder ; . | 3. A., before a cauſal word, ſignifies To all you ladies now at land 

What tells us then their diſtance is ſo far? Davies. x 1 hed 125 „ We men at ſea indite. Buckhurft, 

Greedy hope to find nearly the jame as with, noting that Their various news I heard, of love and firife, 


His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſund- . Milt. 
The fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 

dec ls hid advantage to betray us worſe ; 

Which, when aſuner, Will not prove tod hard, 

For both together are each other's guard, Dy» yd. 
Borne far aſunder by the tides of men, 

Like adamant and fteel they meet again. Dryd. 
All this metallick matter, both that which con- 

tinued aſunder, and in fingle cdrpuſcles, and 

that which was amaſſed and concreted into no- 


the event accompanies, or immediately 
ſucceeds, the action of the cauſe. 


Such ſanity hath Heav'n giv'n his hand, 
They preſently amend, CShakſpeare's Macbeth. 
O fir, when he thall hear of your approach, 

If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Ev'n at this news he dies. Shukſpeare. 
Tuch at the fight was Adam in his heart 


Of ſtorms at ſea, and travels on the ſhore, Pope, 
10. At ſometimes fignifies in immediate 
conſequence of. 


Impeachments at the proſecution of the houſe 
of commons, have received their determinations 
in the houſe of lords. Hale. 

11. At marks ſometimes the effect pro- 
ceeding from an act. 


— f Reſt in this tomb, rais'd af tby huſband's 
Diſmay'd. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 7 Y 

dulos, ſubſided. Woodward. | High o'er their heads a mould'ring _ Tom _— * 1 Dryden. 

AVL UM. . J. [ Lat. eovxoy from a, not, | lac'd, 33 harge of a _ = 

and ovate, to pillage. ] A place out of | That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at ev'ry blaſt. 8 f *dG1f0%. 


Thoſe may be of uſe, to confirm by authority 
what they will not be at the trouble to deduce by 
reaſoning. Arbuthmot. 
12. At ſometimes is nearly the ſame as in, 
noting ſituation; as, he was a? the bot- 
tom, or top of the hilL 
She hath been known to come at the head of 
theſe raſcals, and beat her lover. Swijr, 
13. At ſometimes marks the occaſion, like 
on. 


Dryden, 

4. At, before a ſuperlative adſective, 

implies in the ſlate; as, at beft, in the 
ſtate of moſt perfection, &c. 

Conſider any man as to his perſonal powers, 
they are not great; for, at greateſt, they muſt 
fill be limited. South, 

We bring into the world with us a poor needy 
uncertain life, ſhort at the longeſt, and unquiet 
at the beſt. Temple, 

5. At, before a perſon, is ſeldom uſed 
otherwiſe than ludicrouſly ; as, he long- 


ed to be at him, that is, to attack him. 


6. At, before a ſubſtantive, ſometimes 
ſignifies the particular condition or cir- 
cumſtances of the perſon ; as, at peace, 
in a ſtate of peace. 


F Under pardon, | 
You are much more at taſk for want of wiſdom, 


which he that has fled to it, may not | 
he taken; a ſanctuary; a refuge; a 
place of retreat and ſecurity. | 
So ſacred was the church to ſome, that it had 
the right of an aſylum, or ſanctuary. Ayliſſe. 
Asy'MMETRY. . /. [from a, without, and 
ovp pairs, ſymmetry. ] 
1. Contrariety to ſymmetry ; diſpropor- 
tion. 
The a/ymmotrics of the brain, as well as the 


deformities of the legs or face, may be rectiſied 
>; time. Grew, 


2 This term is ſometimes uſed in mathe- 
ticke, for what is more uſually called 
incommenſurability; when between two 
quantities there is no common meaſure. 

A'SympTOTE. n. /. [from , priv. on, 
with, and ie, to fall; which never 


Others, with more helpful care, 
| Cry'd out aioud, Beware, brave youth, beware | 
Alt this be turn'd, and, as the bull drew ncar, 
Shunn'd, and receiv*'d hun on his pointed ſpear. 
: Dryden. 
14. At ſometimes ſeems to ſignify in the 
wer of, or obed:ent to. 
But thou, of all the Kings, Jove's care below, 
Art leaſt az my command, aud moſt my foe. 
Dryden, 
15. At ſometimes notes the relation of 2 


* 


* * kd 


meet; incoincident. ] A/ymptotes are 
right lines, which approach nearer and 
nearer to ſome curve; but which, 
though they and their curve were in- 
Sntely continued, would never meet ; 
and may be conteived as tangents' to 


Than prais'd for harmleſs mildneſs. Sha#ſpeare. 
It bringeth the treaſure ef a realm into a few 
hands: for the uſurer being at certaintics, and 
others at uncertainties, at the end of the game 
moſt of the money will be in the box. Bacon. 
Hence walk'd the fiend at large in ſpacious 
field. Milton. 

The reſt, for whom no lot is yet deereed, 


man to an action. 
He who makes pleaſure the vehicle of health, 
is a doctor a7 it in good earneſt. Collier. 
16. At ſometimes imports. the manner of 
an action. 
One warms you by degrees, the other ſets yo 


18 ** . | 3 . . . 
8 | their curves at an infinite diſtance. May run in paſtures, and at pleaſure feed. Dryd. | 6 * 8 7 

; Chambers. Deſerted, at his utmoſt need, Not with leſs ruin than the Bajan . 2 
m Hmptote limes, though they may approach By thoſe his former bounty fed. Dryden, "a Dome: takin Hows ned 
] fil! nearer together, till they are nearer than the What hinder'd either, in their native foil, | lit IT ud 1 , g ae. 
l-aſt anignable diſtance, yet; being ill produced | At eaſe to reap the harveſt of thei teil. Dryden, | 17., A, Iike the French ches, means ſome- 
h- infinitely, will never meet. - Grew. Wiſe men are ſometimes over-borne, when times agplication to, or dependence on. 
0- SYMPTO'TICAL. a. [from afymptote.}, they are taken ar a diſadvantage. Collier. The word authors might endcavour to pleaſe 
iſ- Curves are faid to bh aſymptotical, when Theſe have been the maxims they have been us, 28 that endeavour deſci ve m—— ar 
yo th - . guided by : take theſe from them, and they are our hands. - o pe. 
bp Nr 2 » without a perfectly at a loſs, their compaſs and pole-ſtar | 18, At all, In any manner; in any degree. 
g Jy 407 VDE TU M. 2 ＋ Cad c then are gone, and their underſtanding is per- Nothing more true than what you once let fall 
n * . %. CuidiTery Or as 


1 


ſectly at a.nonplus, 


Locke. [ Moſt women have no characters «t a. Fee, 


AT H 


A'tanar., . 


the Moors. K 
Children ſhall beat our atahals and drums, 
And all the noiſy trades of war no more 


Shall wake the peaceful morn. . 
ATARA XIA.T n. 7. aronkle ] Exemp- 
A'TARAxXY. tion from vexation; tran- 
quillity. 


The ſcepticks affected an indifferent equipon- 
derous neutrality, as the only means to their 
ataraxia, and freedom from paſſionate" diſturb- 

_ ances, :  Glamville's Seepfis. 
Arr. The preterit of eat. dee To Ear. 
Aud by his fide his ſteedane graſſy forage ate. 
Spenſer. 

Even our firſt parents ate themſelves out of 
Paradiſe; and Job's children junketted and 
feaſted together often. South. 


ATHA'NOR. n. /. [a chymical term, bor- 


rowed from dare; or, as others | 


think, YH. ] A digeſting furnace to 
keep heat for ſome time; ſo that it may 
be augmented or diminiſhed at pleaſure, 
by opening or ſhutting ſome apertures 
made on purpoſe with fliders over them, 
called regiſters. Quincy. 
Alruxisu. u. /. [from atheiſt. It is only 


of two ſyllables in poetry. ] The diſbelief. 


of a God. 
God never wrought miracles to .convince 
atheiſm, becauſe his ordinary works convince it. 
Bacon. 
It is the common intereſt of mankind, to pu- 
niſh all-thoſe who would. ſeduce men to atheiſm. 
| a Tillotſon. 
A'THEIST. . [A, without God.] 
One that denies the exiſtence of God. 
To theſe that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious titled them the ſons of God, 
'Shall yield up all their virtue, all their fame, 
Ignobly! to the trains, and to the ſmiles, 
Ot theſe fair atheiſts. Milton. 
Though he were really a ſpeculative atheiſt, 
yet, if he would but proceed rationally, he could 
not however be a practical at&eift, nor live with- 
out God in this world. Saut i. 
[AAtzeift, uſe thine eyes, 
And having view'd the order of the ſkies, 
"Think, if thou canſt, that matter, blindly hurl'd 
Without a guide, ſhould frame this wond'rous 
world. Creech, 
No atheiſt, as ſuch, can be a true friend, an 
affectionate relation, or a loyal ſubject. Bentley, 


A'THErST. adj. [ſrom the noun. ] Atheiſ- 


tical ; denying God. 
Nor ſtood unmindful Abdel to anney 
Milton, 


The atheift crew. 
ArTHer'sTICAL,} adj. [from atheift.] 
ATHEI'STICK. Given to atheiſm ; im- 
pious. 


Men are atieiſtical, becauſe they are firſt vi- 
cious; and queſtion the truth. of chriſtianity, be- 
cauſe they hate the practice. 

This argument demonſtrated the exiſtence of 
a deity, and convinced all atzciftict gainſayers. 

Ray en the Creation. 


Aruri'sricTTx. adv. [from atheiftical.] 


In an atheiſtical manner. 

Is it not enormous, that a divine, hearing a 
great ſinner talk atheiftically, and ſcoff profanely 
at religion, mould, inſtead of vindicating the 
truth, taciriy approve the ſcoffer ? South, 

I entreat ſuch as are atheiftically inclined, to 
conſider theſe things. y Tillotſon, 

ATHE1'STICALNESs. n. /. | from atheiflical.] 
The quality of being atheiſtical. 

Lord, purge out of all hearts profaneneſs and 

atheiflicalneſs. Hammond” Fundamentals. 
A'THEL, ATHELING,ADEL, and ZETHEL, 


rom aul, noble, Germ. 80 Etbelred 


, A kind of tabour uſed by 


South. . 


1 


* 


— ———— 


* 


1 


C 


A 


a 


t ATnLe'TiICK, 


| 2. Strong 'of body; vigorous; luſty ; 


] 1. Acroſs; tranſverſe to any thing. 


4 


ATL 
is woble for counſel : Aibelard, a noble 


genius; Hibelbert, eminently no le; 
Aibel ward, a noble proteclor. Gibſon, 
A'THEOus, adj, [49.0] Atheiſtick; 
. 8 | 
. hy Father, who is holy, wiſe, an 
Suffer the bypocrite, or X. prieſt, N 
To tread his ſacred courts. Par. Reg. 


ATHERO'MA.n. /. 
pap or pulſe. ] A 
neither cauſes. pain, diſcolours the ſkin, 
nor yields caſily to the touch. 

If the matter forming them reſembles milk 
curds, the tumour is called atheroma; if it be 
like honey, meliceris; and if compoſed of fat, 
or a ſuety ſubſtance, ſteatoma. Sharp. 

ATHERO'MATOUS. adj. [from atheroma.] 
* the qualities of an atheroma, 
or curdy wen. | 

Feeling the matter fluctuating, I thought it 
atheromatons, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ATurrrsT. ado. [from @ and thirf.] 
Thirſty ; in want of drink. | 

With ſcanty meaſure then ſupply their food; 
And, when athirft, reſtrain *ern from the flood. 

l — Dryden. 
3 .athleta, Lat. 


4 


1 


AN Nurze, a * N 


1. Belonging to wreſtling. 
robuſt. ws ( 
Seldom 'ſhall one ſee in rich families that 
_ athletick ſoundneſs and vigour of conſtitution, | 
which is ſeen in cottages, where nature is cook, 
and neceſſity caterer. South, 
Seience diſtinguiſhes a man of honour from 
one of thoſe ath/etick brutes, whom undeſervedly | 
we call heroes. Dryden. 
Aruwa'R r. prep. [from à and thwart.) 


Themiſtocles made Xerxes poſt out of Grecia, 
by giving out a 133 to break his bridge 
athwart the Helleſpont. Bacon's Eſſays. 

| Execrable ſhape! 

That da'rſt, though grim and terrible, advance 

Thy miſcreated front athwart my way. Par, LH. 
2. Through: this is not proper. 

Now, athwart the terrors that thy vow 
Has planted round thee, thou appear't more 
— SE | Addiſon, 
Ar HWA RT. adv. a tort. : 
1. Ina manner vexatious and perplexing ; 
eroſsly. 


All atkwart there came 
A peſt from Wales, loaden with _ news. 
hakſpeare, 


2. Wrong: @ travers. 
The babby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shakſpeare, 
AT1'LT. adv. | from à and 1iʃt.] | 
I. In the manner of a tilter; with the aQlion 
of a man makingathruſt at an antagoniſt. 
; In the city Tours 
Thou ran'ſt ait, in honour of my love, 
And ſtol'ſt away the ladies hearts from France. 
Shakſpeare, 
To run att at men, and wield 
Their naked toals in open held. Hudibras. 
2. In the poſture of a barrel raiſed or tilted 
behind, to make it run out. | 
Such a man is always «tilt; his favours come 
hardly from him. 8peRator, 


A'TLAs. n. /, 


1. A collection of maps, ſo called probably 


from a picture of Alas ſupporting the 
heavens, prefixed to ſome collection. 

2. A large ſquare folio; ſo called from 
theſe folios which, containing maps, 
were made large aud ſquare. 


1 Ic wjace from c degn, | 
pe 


cies of wen, which | 


| 


A'T © 
3. Sometimes the ſu 


] ers of. a building, 
4. A rich kind of filk-or ſtuff made. for 
women's clothes. 


I have. the conveniency of buying Dutch 
tlaſſei with gold and filver, or without. Speftatsr 
A'TMOSPHERE. . ſ. [4ru®, vapour, and 

oÞuiony a ſphere. 5 5 

The exteriour part of this pur habitable world 

is the air, or atmoſphere; a light, thin, fluid, or 

ſpringy bedy, that encompaſſes the ſolid carth 

on all fides. | Loc te. 

Immenſe the whole excited atmoſphere 

Impetuous ruſhes o'er the ſounding world. 

Tlemſon 

ATMOSPHE'RACAL. ach. from atmo/þhere. |] 

Conſiſting of the atmoſphere ; belong- 


ing to the atmoſphere. 

We did not mention the weight of the incum- 
bent atmoſpherical cylinder, as a part of th: 
weight reſiſted. * Boyle, 
ATOM. n. / [atomus, Lat. & ro. 

; 1, Such a ſmall particle as cannot be phy- 
ſically divided: and theſe are the fir 
rudiments, or the component parts, of all 
bodies. | Duincy, 

Innumerable minute bodies are called a, 
becauſe, by reaſon of their perfect ſolidity, they 
were really indiviſible. 

See plaſtick nature working to this end, 
The ſingle atoms each to other tend, 
Attract, attracted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impell'd its neighbour to embrace, 

Þopc, 


, 


— * — 


i 


' 


as, 


2. Any thing extremely ſmall. 
It is as eaſy to count atoms, as to reſolve the 
propoſitions of a lover. Shakſpeare, 
ATo'M1CAL. adj. from atam.] 
1+ Conſiſting of atoms. 
Vitrified and pellucid bodies are clearer in 
their continuities than in powders and atomica! 
diviſions. Brown's Pulgar Errcuri. 
2. Relating to atoms. 
Vacuum is another principal doctrine of tle 
atomical philoſophy. Bentley's Sermon, 
| A'TomIsT. . / [from atom.] One that 
holds the atomical philoſophy, or doc- 
trine of atoms. | 
The atomifts, who define motion to be 2 
paſſage from-.one place to another, what do they 


more than put one ſynony mous word for another? 
| Locke, 


Now can judicious atemffs conceive, 
Chance to the ſun could his juſt impulſe give? 
Blackmore, 


A'Tomyv. n. /. An obſolete word for aton. 
Drawn with a team of kttle atomies 
Athwart men's noſes, as they be aſleep. Shat, 
To ATO'NE. v. n. {from at one, as the 
etymologiſts remark, to be at one, is the 
ſame as to be in cencord. This deriva- 
tion is much confirmed by the following 
age of Shak/peare, and appears to 
be the ſenſe ſtill retained in Scotland.] 
1. To agree; to accord. 
He and Aufidus can no more atone, 
Than violenteſt contrariety. Shakſpeare, 
2. To ſtand as an equivalent for ſome- 
thing; and particularly uſed of expia- 
tory ſacrifices, with the particle for 
before the thing for which ſomething 
elſe is given. | 
From a mean ſtock the pious Decii came; 
Yet ſuch their virtues, that their lo{s alone 
For Rome and all our legions did ate. Dey den. 
The good intention of a man of weight and 
worth, or a real friend, ſeldom ane for the 


uneaſineſs produced by his grave 9 
62 le. 


N 


Let thy ſublime meridian courſe 
Fer Mary's fetting rays atone : 


K 


the 
on. 


ATR 


Our luſtre, with redoubled force, 
Muſt now proceed from thee alone, Prior. 
His virgin ſword Agyſthus* veins imbrued; 
The murd'zer fell, and blood aton'd for blood, 
Pope. 
To ATo'NE. DV. QA, 
1. To reduce to concord, 
If any contention aroſe, he knew none fitter 
to be their judge, to atone and take up their 
uarrels, but himſelf. Drumm, 
2. To expiate; to anſwer for, 
Soon _— yon boaſters ccaſe their haughty 
ſtrife, 

Or each atene his guilty love with life. Pope. 
ATo'NEMENT. . . [from alone.] i 
1. Agreement; concord. | 

He ſecks to make atonement 

Between the duke of Glo'ſter aud your brothers. 

a : 3 Shakſpeare, 
2. Expiation; expiatory equivalent: 
with for. | 
And the Levites were purified, and Aaron 
made-an atonement for them to cleanſe them. 
Numbers, 
Surely it is not a ſufficient atonement for the 
writers, that.they profeſs loyalty to the govern- 
ment, and ſprinkle ſome arguments in favour of 
the diſſenters, and, under the ſhelter of popular 
pliticks and religion, undermine the foundations 
of all piety and virtue, | Swift. 
A'roe. adv., [from a and top.] On the 
top ; at the top. 
Atep whereof, but far more rich appear'd 
| The work as of a kingly palace-gate. Par, Left. 
What is extracted by water from coffce is the 
oil, which often ſwims atop of the decoction. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
ATRABILA'RIAN. T adj. | from atra bilis, 
ATRABILA'RIOUs, J black choler.] Me- 


lancholy ; replete with black choler, 
The blood, deprived of its due proportion of 
ſerum, or finer and more volatile parts, 1s atra- 
bilarious ; whereby it is rendered grots, black, 
unctuous, and carthy, Quincy. 
From this black adult ſtate of the blood, they 
are atrabilarious.” Arbuthnot on Air. 
The atrabilarian eonſtitution, or a black, viſ- 
cous, pitchy conſiſtence of the fluids, makes all 
ſecretions difficult and ſpating. Arbutlinot. 


ATRABILA'RIOUSNESS. n. /. [from atra- 
bilarious.) The ſtate of being melan- 
choly ; repletion with melancholy. 

ATRAME'NTAL, |} adj. [from atramen- 

ATRAME NTOUS. d tum, ink, Lat.] Inky; 
black. 


It we enquire in what part of vitriol this atra- 
mextal and denigrating condition lodgeth, it 
will ſeem eſpecially to lie in the more fixed ſalt 
thereof. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I am not ſatisfied, that thoſe black and atra- 
mentous ſpots, which ſeem to repreſent them, are 
ocular, Brown. 


ATRO'CIOUS. adj. [ atrox, Lat.] Wick- 
ed in a high degree; enormous; hor- 
ribly criminal. 

An advocate is neceſſary, and therefore au- 
dience ought not to be denied him in deſending 
cauſes, unleſs it be an atrcieu offence. Me. 

Arko c iouslv. adv. | from atroctous. ] In 
an atrocious manner ; with great wick- 
edneſs. 

AT&o'ciousNEss. n. /. [from atrocious. 
The quality of being enormouſly cri- 
minal, | 

ATRo'ciTy. n. J [atrocitas, Lat.] Hor- 
rible wickedneſs ; exceſs of wickednels. 

I never recal it to mind, without a deep afto- 
niſhment of the very horrour and atrocity of the 
fact in a chriſtian court. Wetten, 

They defired juttice might be done upon 
oftenders, as the atrocity of their crimes deferved, 


Caren. leu. 
Vol. I, 
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A'TROPHY. 2. / [ Arespia.] Want of nou- 
riſhment; a diſeaſe in which what is 
taken at the mouth cannot contribute 
to the ſupport of the body. 

7 Pining atrophy, 

Maraſmus, and wide-waſting peſtilence. Milton. 

The mouths of the lacteals may be ſhut up by 

a viſcid mucus, in which caſe the chyle paſſeth 
by ſtool, and the perſan falleth into an atrophy, 

Arburknet on Aliments, 

To ATTA'CH. v, a. [ attacher, Fr.] 

1. To arreſt; to take or apprehend by 
commandment or writ. Cowell, 

Eftſoons the guards, which on his flate did 

wait, 
Attaci*4 that traitor falſe, and bound him ſtrait. 
Spenſer, 


Thc Tower was choſen, that if Clifford ſhould 
accuſè great ones, they might, without ſuſpicion 
or noiſe, be preſently attached, — 
| Bol.emia greets you, 

Defires you to attach his ſon, who has 

His dignity and duty both caſt off, Shatſpeare. 
2. Sometimes with the particle of, but not 

in preſent uſe. 

You, lord archbiſhop, and you, lord Mowbray, 
Of capital treaſon I attach you both. Slap. 

3. Joo ſeize in a judicial manner. 
France hath flaw'd the league, and hath attach 
Our merchants goods at Bourdeaux. Shat/peare. 
4. To lay held on, as by power. 
I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, 
To th" culling of my ſpirits, Shakſpcare. 
5. To win; to gain over; to enamour, 
Songs, garlands, flow'rs, 
And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milton. 
6. To fix to one's intereſt. 

Tae gicat and rich depend on thoſe whom 

their power ox their wealth attac ies to them. Rogers. 
ATTA'CHMENT, n. /. [attachement, Fr.] 
1. Adherence; fidelity. 

The Jews are remarkable for an attachment to 

their own country. Addiſon. 
2, Attention ; regard. 

The Romans burnt this laſt fleet, which is 

another mark of their ſmall at/ackment to the ſca. 
Aròuthuot on Coins, 
3. An apprehenſion of a man, to bring 
him to anſwer an action; and ſometimes 

it extends to his moveables. 
4. Foreign attachment, is the attachment of 
a foreigner's goods found within a city, 


to ſatisfy creditors within a 8 
To ATTACK. v. a. [ attaquer, Fr.] 
1. To aſſault an enemy: oppoſed to de- 


ſence. 
The front, the rear - 
Attack, while Yvo thunders in the centre. Philips. 
Tbeſe that aft et generally get the victory, 
though with diſadvantage of ground. 
Canes Campaigns. 
2. To impugn in any manner, as with 
ſatire, confutation, calumny ; as, the 
declaimer attacked the reputation of his 
adverſaries. 
ATTra'cx. n. . [from the verb.] An 
aſſault upon an enemy. 
llectoc oppoſes, and continues the attact; in 
which Sarpedon makes the tirſt breach in the 
wall. Pepe's Iliad, 
It appris'd of the ſevere attack, 
The country be ſhut up. Tlemſen. 
I own 'twas wrong, when thouſands call'd me 
back, 
To make that bopeleſs, -advis'd a K. Yeung, 
AtTA'CKER. 2. /. [from attack.) The 
perſon that attacks. 


To ATTA'IN. v. a. [att indre, Fr. ctti- 


| 


nco, Lat.] 


5 ATT 


1. To gain; to procure; to obtain, 
Is he wiſe who hopes to artain the end with- 
out the means, nay by means that are quite con- 
trary to it ? : Tillot ſon. 
All the nobility here could not attain the ſame 
favour as Wood did. Swift. 
2. Lo overtake ; to come up with: a ſenſe 
now little in uſe. 

The earl hoping to have overtaken the Scottiſh 
king, and to have given him battle, but not at- 
taining him in time, {et down before the caſtle of 
Aton. Bacon. 

3. To come to; to enter upon. 

Canaan he now attains; 1 ſec his tents 

Pitcl'd above Sichem. Milton's Par, Loft. 
4. To reach; to equal. 

So the firſt precedent, if it be good, is ſel- 

dom attained by imitation. Bacon, 
To ATTA'IN. v. n. 


t. To come to a certain ſtate: with to. 

Milk will ſoon ſeparate itſelf into a am, 
and a more ſerous liquor, which, after twelve 
days, attains to the highett degree of acidity. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
2. To arrive at. 

Such knowledge is too wonderful for- me ; it 
is high; I cannot attain unto it. Pſalms, 

To have knowledge in mott objects of con- 
templation, is what the mind of one man can hard- 
ly attain unto, | Locke, 

ATTA'iN. u. /. [from the verb.] The 
thing attained; attainment. Not in 
ule. 

Crowns and diadems, the moſt ſplendid ter- 
rene attains, are akin to that Wali to-day is in 

| the field, and tu-morrow is cut down. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 
ATTA'INABLE. adj. [from attain. ] That 
may be attained ; procurable. 

He wilfully neglects the obtaining unſpeakable 
good, which he 1s perſuaded is certain and at- 
tairable, Tiliotfon, 

None was propoſed that appeared certainly at- 
tainable, or of valus enough. Roger. 


ATTA'INA BLENESS. u. /. [ from attainable.] 
The quality of being attainable. 


Perſons become often enamoured of outward 
beauty, without any particular knowledge of its 
poſſeſſor, or its attainablenrſs by them, Cheyne, 


ATTA'INDER, n. ,. [from To attaint. ] 
1. The act of attainting in law; con- 
viction of a crime. See To ATTAINxT. 
The ends in calling a parliament wee chiefly 
to have the atzainders of all of his party reverſed ; 
and, on the other fide, to attaint by parliament 
his enemies. 
2. Taint; ſully of character. 
So ſmooth. he daub'd his vice with ſhew of 


virtue, 
He liv'd from all aztainder of ſuſpect. Shatſp, 


ATTAINMENT. n. /. [from attain. ] 


1. That which is attained ; acquiſition. 
We diſpute with men that count it a great ate 
tainment to be able to talk much, and little to 
the purpole. Glanville, 
Our attainments are mean, compared with the 
perfection of the univerſe. Grew, 
2. The act or power of attaining. 
The Seripture muſt be (ſufficient to imprint in 


ral ment of eternal lite. 
Education in extent more large, of time ſhurter, 
and of attuinment more certain. We. 
Government is an art above the attainment of 
an ordinary genius. Sout, 
If the ſame actions be the inftruments both of 
acquiring fame and procuring this happmets, they 
would nevertheleſs fail in the attainment or this 
laſt end, if they proceeded from a dere of the 


The great care of God for out ſalvatiun muſt 
appear in the concein he expretied for our ate 


tainment of it. Reger x, 


Bacon, 


us the character of all things neceſlary for the 47 
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To ArrA“txr. v. a, I attenter, Fr.] 
1. To diſgrace; to cloud with ignominy, | 
His warlike ſhield 
Was all of diamond perfect pine and clean, 
For ſo exceeding thone his ghfering ray, 
That Phoebus golden jace it did attaint, 
As when a cloud his beams doth overlay. F. Queen, 
2. To attairt is particularly uſed for ſuch 
as are found guilty of ſome crime or 
offence, and efpecial'y of telony or trea- 
ſon. | 
A man is tut two w 1s, by appearance, 
or by proceſs. Acinder by apperfance is by 
contelhon, battle, or verdict, Confefñon 1: 
double; one at the har before the judges, when 
the priſoner, upon his i-dictment reat!, being 
aſked guilty or not guiity, anſwers Guilty, never 
putting himſelf upon the verdict of tne jury, 
he other is before the coroner or ſanctuary, 
where he, upon kis confeſſion, was in former 
times conflrained to abjure the realm; which 
kind is called attainder by abjuration, At- 
tatader by battle is, when the party appeal- 
ed, and chooſing to try the truth by combat ra- 
ther than by jury, is vanquiſhed. Attainder by 
verdict is, when the — at the bar, anſ- 
wering to the indictment Not guilty, hath an 
inqueſt of life and death paſſing upon him, 
and is by the verdict pronounced guilty. At- 
tainder-by proceſs is, where a party flies, and is 
not found till five times called publickly in the 
county, and at laſt outlawed upon his default. 
Cowell. 
Were it not an endleſs trouble, that no traitor 
or felon thould be atreinted, but a parliament 
muſt be called ? Spenſer, 
I muſt oFend before I be att e,. Shatſp. 
3. To taint j to corrupt. 
My tender youth was never yet atftalut 
With any patkon of inflaming love. Shatſpeare. 


ATTA'INT, u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing injurious ; as illneſs, weari- 
neſs. This ſenſe is now obſolete. 

Nor Coth he dedicate one jut of coluur 
Unto the weary and all-watched night; 

But freſhly looks, and overbears attaint 
With cheerful ſemblance. Shatſp. Henry v. 
2, Stain; ſpot; taint. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a glimpſe 
of; nor any man an a7taint, but he carries ſome 
ſtain of it, Shatſpeare. 

3. [In horſemanſhip.] A blow or wound 
on the hinder feet of a horſe. Far. Did. 


ATTa'1inTuRE. 2. / from attaint.} Legal 
cenſure; reproach ; imputation. 


Hume's knavery will be the ducheſs* wreck, 
And her atainture will be Humphry's fall. Shak, 
To ATTA'MINATE. v. 4. [ attamino, Lat.] 
To corrupt; to ſpoil. 
To ATTE'MPER. v. a. [aflemrero, Lat.] 
1. To mingle; to weaken by the mixture 
of ſomething elle; to dilute, 

Nobility at/ermprrs ſovereignty, and draws the 
eyes of the people ſomewhat aſide from the line 
royal. Baron. 

Attemper'd (uns ariſe, 
S$weet-bexm'd, and ſhedding oft thro* lucid 
clouds 
A pleafing calm. Thomſen, 
2. To ſoften; to mollify, 

His carly providence could i;kewiſe have az- 
tempered his nature therein. Bacesn. 

Thoſe ſmiling eyes, attemp'ring ev'ry ray, 
Shone ſweetly lambent with celeſtial day. Pope, 

3. To mix in juſt proportiong; to regulate, 
She to her gueſts doth buunteous banquet dight, 
Attemper'd, goodly, well for health and for de- 
light, Spenſer, 
4. To fit to ſomething elſe. 
.._ Phemins ! let arts of gods and heroes old, 
HAtiemper'd io the lyie, your voice employ... Pope, 
4 


ATT 
| To ArTT#/MPERATE. v. & [attempero, 
Lat.] To proportion to ſomething. _ 
Hope muſt be proportioned and a/femperate to 
the prumile; if it exceed that temper and pro- 
portion, it becomes a tumour and tympany of 
hope, Hammond's Pratt. Catech:i/m. 
To ATTEMPT. v. a. [attenter, Fr.] 
1. To attack; to invade; to venture upon. 
He, tint ring his diſpleaſure, 
Trip: me belund, got praites of the king 
For him artemptirg, who was ſelf- ſubdued. Shak. 
Who, in ail things wiſe and juſt 
Hinder'd not Satan to attempt the mind 


Or man, with ttrength entire and free-will arm'd. 
Milton. 


2, To try; to endeavour, 
I have neverthele(s attempted to ſend unto you, 
for the 1enewing of brotherhood and friendfhip. 
1 Marcabees. 
To ATTE'MPT. v.n. To make an attack. 
I have been ſo hardy to attempt upon a name, 
which among ſome is yet very facied. G/amvi//e. 
Horace his monſter with woman's head above, 
and fiſhy extreme below, anſwers the ſhape of 
the ancient Syiens that atrempred upon U 2 lies. 
Brown's Vulgar Erraers. 
ATTE'MPT. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. An attack. 

Tf we be always prepared to receive an enemy, 
we ſhall long live in peace and quietneſs, without 
any attempts upon us. Bacon. 

2. An eſſay; au endeavour. 

Alack! I am afraid they have awak'd, 

And 'tis n6t done; th' attempt and not the deed, 
Confounds us. Shakſpearc's Macbeth. 
He would have cry'd ; but hoping that he 


drcamt, 
Amazement tied his tongue, and ſtopp'd th' ar- 
emp2. Dryen, 


T ſuhjoin the following attempt toward a natu- 

ral hiſtory of foſſils. Woodward en Frffts. 

ATTE'MPTABLE.. adj, [from attempt. 
Liable to attempts or attacks, 

The gentleman vouching his to be more fair, 
virtuous, wiſe, and leſs attemptable, than the 
rareſt of our ladies. Shakſpeare, 

ATTE'MPTER. u. /, [from attempt. | 
1, The perſon that attempts; an invader, 

The Son of God, with godlike force endued 

Againſt th' attemprer of thy Father's throne, 
Milton, 
2. Anendeavyourer. 

You are no factors for glory or treaſure, but 
diſintereſted attempters for the univerſal goud. 

2 Glanville's Scepſis. 
To ATTE'ND. v. a. [attendre, Fr. at- 
tendo, Lat.] 


1. To regard ; to fix the mind upon. 
The diligent pilot, in a dangerous tempeſt, doth 
not attend the unſkilful words of a paſſenger. 
Sidney. 
The crow doth ſing as ſweztly as the ſtork 
When neither is atzen.led, Shakſpeare. 
2. To wait on; to accompany as an 1n- 


feriour, or a ſervant. | 
His companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the emperour in his royal court. Shatſp. 
3. To accompany as an enemy. 

He was at preſent ftrong enough to have ſtop- 
ped or attended Waller in his weltern expedition, 
Clarendon. 
4. To be preſent with, upon a ſummons. 


5. To accompany ; to be appendant to. 
England is ſo idly king'd, 
Her ſceptre fo fantaſlically borne, 
"I hat fear a: ends her not. Skatſpeare. 
My pray'rs and w ſhes always ſhall arten 
The friends of Rome. Addiſon's Cato. 
A vehement, burning, fixed, pungent pain in 
the ſtomach, «attended with a fever. Arbuthuat. 
6. To expect. This ſenſe is French. 
So dreadful a tempeſt, as all the people at- 


— 


ATT 


tended therein the very end of the world, and 


judgment day. Raleigh's Hiftory, 
7. To wait on, as on a charge. 
The fifth had charge ſick perfons to artend, 
And comfort thoſe in point of death which lay, 


Spenſer. 
8, To be conſequent to, 

The duke made that unfurtunate deſcent upon 
Rn&e, which was afterwards attended with many 
unprofperous attempts, Clarender 

9. Fa. remain to; to await ; to be in ſtore 
(. 

To him who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that 
attend all men after this, the meaſures of gourl 
and evil are changed, Lack: 

10. To wait for inſidiouſſy. 

Thy mterpreter, full uf deſpigbt, bloody ag 

the hunter, attends thee at the 0: chaic end. Shab, 
11. Jo be bent upon any Object. 

Their hunger thus appeas'c, their care attend! 

Tac doubtful fortune of their ablont friends, 


— 


Dry 4, 
12. To ftay for. 
I ched wiillt in the womb he laid, 
Altteniing nature's law. SHalſp. Cymbatine, 


I taſten to our own; nor wil: relate 
| Great Mithridates' and rich Ciœſus' fate; 
Wnom Solon wilely counſch'd to attend 
The name of happy, til he Knew his end, Creech, 
Thrce days I promis'd to arten my doom, 
And two long days and nights are yet to come, 


Dryden, 
[o ATTE'nD, v. n. 
1. 10 yield attention. 
| But, thy relation now for I atterd, 
Plcay'd with thy words, Ates. 


Since man cannot at the ſame time attend ty 
two objects, if you employ your {pirit upon a 
book or a budily labour, youu have no room left 
for tenſual remptation. Tayier. 

2. Io flay; to delay. 
This firit true cauſe, and laſt good end, 
| She cannot here ſo well and truly ee; 
For this perfection ſhe mult y<t attend, 
Till to her Maker the eſpouſed be. Davies. 

Plant anemonies after the firſt rains, if yu 
will have flowers very forward; but it is fur 
to attend till October. Evelyn. 


3. To weit; to be within reach or call. 

The charge thereof unto a covetous ſprite 
Cummandca wiz, who thereby did attend 
And wailly awaited, Fairy Queen, 

4. To wait, as compelled by avthorny. 

It any minifter retuicd to admit a Jecturer re» 
commended by him, he was required to «tc. 
upon tne committee, and not diſcharged till ite 
houlcs met again, Clarenuon, 


ATTE'NDANCE. u. f, [ attendance, Fr. ] 
1. The act of waiting on another; or of 
ſerving. 
I dance attendance here, 
I think the duke will not ve ſpoke withal. Skatf, 
For he of whom theſe things are ſpoken, per- 
taineth to another tribe, of which no man gave 
attendance at the altar. Hebrews, 
The other after many years atfendarice upon 


the duke, was now cone of the bedcharaber tv the 
prince, Clarendon, 


2. Service. | 
Why might not you, wy lord, receive attends 
ance 
From thoſe that ſhe calls ſervants? Shape. 
3. The perſons waiting; a train. 
Attendance none ſhall need, nor train; where 
none TY 
Are to bchold the judgment, but the judg'd, 
Thoſe two. Milton's Paraiije L. 
4. Attention; regard. : 
Give attendance io reading, to exhortation, '0 
| doctrine. 1 Limetliy. 
Expectation: a ſenſe now out of uſe. 
That which cauſcth bitterneſs in death gs the 


| 


_ 


AT T 
tayguiſhing aztendance and expectation there- 
of ere it come. Wo. 


ATTENDANT, adj, [ attendant, Fr.] Ac- 
companying as ſubordinate, or conſe- 
guential, 


% 


Other ſuns, perhaps, 
With their atteudant moons, thou wilt deſery, 
Communicating male and female light, Par, Left. 
ATrtTi'NDANT. 2. / 
1. One that attends. 
T will be returned forthwith; diſmiſs your at- 
tendant there ; look it be done. Shatſpcare. 
2. One that belongs to the train. 
When ſome gracious monarch dies, 
Soft whiſpers firſt and mournful murmuis riſe 
Among the ſad attendants. _ Dryden. 
3. One that waits the pleaſure of another, 
as a ſuitor or agent. 
I endeavour that my reader may not wait long 
fur my meaning; to give an attendant quick di- 
patch is a civility, Burnet's 1 heory, 
4. One that is preſent at any thing. 
He was a cunſtant attendant at all mectings 
relating to charity, without contributing. Swifr, 
5. {In law.] One that oweth a duty or 
* ſervice to another; or, after a ſort, de- 
pendeth upon another, Cowell, 


6. Ihat which is united with another, as 


a concomitant or conſequent, 
Govern well thy appetite, leſt fin 
Surprize thee, and her black attendant, death. 
Milton, 
They ſecure themſelves firſt from doing no- 
thing, and then from doing il; the one being ſo 
cloſe an attendant on the other, that it is ſcarce 
poſſible to ſever them. Decay of Piety, 
He had an unlimited ſenſe of fame, the at- 
ren. lant of noble ſpirits, which prompted him to 
engage in travels. Pope. 
It is hard to take into view all the attendants or 
conſequents that will be conceracd in a queſtion, 
Watts. 
ATTE'NDER. n. /. [from attend, ] Com- 
panion ; aſſociate, 
The gyphes were there, 
Like lords to appear, 
With ſuch their atternders 


As you thought offenders. Ben Jonſon. 


ATTE'NT. adj, | attentus, Lat.] Intent; 


attentive ; heedful ; regardful. 
Now mine eyes ſhall be open, and mine ears 
attent unto the pray er that is made in this place. 
r 2 (Honicles. 
What can then be leſs in me than deſire 
To ſee thee, and approach thee, whom I know 
Declar'd the Son of God, to hear atrent 
Thy wiſdom, and behold thy godlike deeds ? 
Milton. 
Read your chapter in your prayers ; little in- 
terruptions will make your prayers leſs tedious, 
and yourſelf more atteut upon them, Taylor. 
Being denied communication by their ear, their 
eyes ale more vigilant, azzent, and heedful. 
leber. 
To want of judging abilities, we may add their 
want of Jeiſure to apply their minds to fuch a 
ferious and at?ernt conhderation. South. 


A'rTENTATES, n. /. {attentata, Lat.] 
Proccedings in a court of judicature, 
pending ſuit, and after an inhibition is 
decreed and gone vut: thoſe things 
which are done after an extrajudicial 
appeal, may likewiſe be ſtiled atentates. 

| Aylife. 

ATTENTION. n. f. [attention, Fr.] The 
act of attending or heeding ; the act of 


bending the mind upon any thing. 
They fay the tongues of dying men 
Inforce attention like deep harmony, Skakſpeare. 
He perceived nothing but ſilence, and ſigns of 
ertentian to what he would further fay, Bacon, 


{ 
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But him the gentle angel by the hand 

Soon rais'd, and his attention thus recall'd. 
Milton. 

By attention, the ideas that offer themſelves are 
taken notice of, and as it were regiſtered in the 
memory, Locke. 

Attention is a very neceſſary thing; truth duth 
not always ſtrike the ſoul at firſt fight, Matis 

ATrTE'NTivE. adj. | from attent,] Heed- 
ful; regardful ; full of attention, 

Being moved with theſe, and the like your ef- 
feftual diſcourſes, whereunto we gave molt at- 
fenttive Car, till they entered even unto our fouls, 

Hooker, 

I'm never merry_when I hear ſweet muſick. 
Ihe reaſon is, your ſpitits are attortin'e, Shak, 

I ſaw moſt of them attentin'e to three Sirens, 
diltinguithed by the names of Sloth, Ignorance, 
and Pleaſure, 1 atler. 

A ciitick is a man who, on all occaſions, is 
more attentive to What is wanting than what is 
pre tent. Addiſon. 

NMauſick's force can tame the furious beaſt ; 
Can mike the wolf or foaming boar reſtrain 
His rage; the lion drop his creſted main, 
Attenttie to the ſong. | Prior. 

ATTE'NTIVELY. adv, [from attentive. | 
Heedfully ; carefully. 


If a man look ſharply and attentitely, he ſhall 
ſee Fortune; for though ſhe be blind, the is not 
inviſible. Bacon, 

Thc cauſe of cold is a quick ſpirit in a cold 
body; as will appear to any that ſhall arzenrevely 
conſider nature. Bacon, 

ATTE'NTIVENESS. n. ,. [from attentive.] 
'The ſtate of being attentive ; heedful- 
neſs ; attention. 

At the relation of the queen's death, bravely 
confeſſed and lamented by the King, how atter- 
tivencſs wounded his daughter. Shakſpcare. 

ATTENUANT. adj. [altenuans, Lat.] 


What has the power of making thin, 


or diluting. 

To ATTE'NUATE. v. a. [ attenuo, Lat. 
To make thin, or ſlender: oppoſed to 
condenſe, or incraſſate, or thicken, 

The tiner parts belunging to the juice of grapes, 
being attenuated and ſubtiliged, was changed into 
an ardent ſpirit. Boyle. 

Vinegar curd, put upon an egg, not only diſ- 
ſolves the ſnell, but alſo attermares the white con- 
tained in it into a limpid water, V ſcman's Surg. 

It is of the nature of acids to diſſolve or atte- 
nwate, and of alkalics to precipitate or incraſſate. 

Newton's Opti:ls. 

The ingredients are digeſted and attenuated by 
heat; they are ſtirred and conſtantly agit.ted by 
winds, : AArbuthmet. 

ATTE'NUATE.adj. [from the verb.] Made 
thin, or ſlender. 

Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits a*7enuare, 
which the cold doth congeal and coagulate. 

Bucon, 

ATTENUA'TION. n. , [from attznuate.] 
The act of making any thing thin or 
lender; leſſening. 

Chiming with a hammer upon the outſide of 
a bcll, the found will be according to the inward 
concave of the hell; whereas the eliſion or at- 
tenuation of the air, can be only between the 
hammer and the outfide of the bell. Bacon, 

A'TTER, . /. [aten, Sax. venom. } Cor- 
rupt matter. A word much uſed in 
Lincolaſhire, winner, 


To ATTE'ST. v. a. | alteſtor, Lat.] 
1. To bear witneſs of; to witneſs, 


Many particular facts are receided in huly | 


writ, atfe/ted by particular pagan authors. a.. 
2. To call to witneſs; to invoke as conſei- 
ous, 
The ſacred ſtreams, which heav'ns im erial ftate 
Attefts in oaths, and fears to violate, den. 


{ 
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Arrs'sr. n. from the verb.] Witneſs ; 


te ſtimony; atteſtation, 
The act of eyes and cars. Shatſprare. 
With the voice divine 
Nigh thunderſtruck, th' cxalted man to whom 
Such high arte was giv'n, a while 3 
With wonder. Paradiſe Regain'd, 


ATTESTA'TION. n. /. [from a/teft.] Teſ- 
timony z witneſs ; evidence, 

Thcie remains a ſecond kind of peremptori- 
neſs, of thoſe wo can make no relation without 
an azteflati9n of its certainty. G. of the Tongue, 

The next coal-pit, mine, quarry, or chalk-pit, 
will give atteſtation to what I urite; theſe are fo 
obvious that I necd rot ſcek ior 2 compurgator. 

codware's Natural Hife. 

We may derive a probability from the atre/ſ- 
tatien of wite and honeſt men by word or writ- 
ing, or the concurring witneſs of multitudes wlio 
have ſcen and known what they relate, Warts, 

To ATTiNGE. v. a. [ atungo, Lat. T 
touch lightly or gently. Dit. 

To ATTIRE. v. a. [ettirer, Fr.] To 
Creſs ; to habit; to array. 

Let it likewiſe your gentle breaſt inſpire 
With ſweet infuſion, and put you in mind 
Of that proud maid, whom now thuſe leaves ar- 

tire, 
Proud Daphne. Cpenſer, 

My Nan ſhall be the queen of all the fairies; 
Finely attired in a robe of winte. Shal ſpeare. 

Wich the linen mitre ſhall le be atrired, Lev, 

Now the ſappy boughs 
Attire themſelves with blooms. 


ATTIRE, #. i [from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; dreſs; habit. 


It is no more diſgrace to Scripture to have left 
things free to be orcered by the church, than for 
Nature to have left it to the wit of man to devite 
his own affe. Hooker. 

After that the Roman attire grew to be in ac 
count, and the gown to bc in uſe among them. 

Dat tes on Ireland. 

Thy ſumptuous buildings, and thy wife's at. 

tit, 

Hath coſt a maſs of publick treaſury, CShalfa, 
And in this coarſe at7're, which I now wear, 
With God and with the Bluſes I confer. Denne: 

When lavith nature, with her beſt acrire, 
Clothes the gay ſpring, the ſcaſon of deſire. 

: Waiter. 
pus their form, and e. ry charming grace; 
But their attire, like liverics of a kind, 
All rich and rare, is freth within my mind. 


Philips. 


Dryden, 


2. {In hunting. ] The horns of a buck cr 
itag. 

3. [In botany. ] The flower of a plant is 
divided into three parts, the empale- 
ment, the foliation, and the attire, which 
is either florid cr ſemiform. Flerid attire, 
called thrums or ſuits, as in the flowers 
of marigeld and tanſey, conſiits ſome- 
times of two, but commonly of three 

arts. The outer pert is the floret, the 
body of which is divided at the top, 
like the cowſiip flower, into five diſtined 
parts. Serrferin are conſiſis of two 
parts, the chives and apices; one upon 
ach attire. Diet. 

ArrikR. 2. /. [from aire.) One that 
attircs another; 2 Crcfier. Did, 

A'TTITUDF. 2. /. | aititude, Fr. from atto, 
Ital.] The potiure or action in which 
a ſtatue or painted figure is placed. 

Bernini wouid have taken is opinivn upon tl. e 
beauty and attire of a figure, 


as uy 6+ 


fzrues, with the 10e ah, poſture, and atiitrdes, 
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Prior. 
They were f. mos originels that gave riſe to 


ius. 
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A1ToO'LLENT. adj. [ attollens, Lat.] That 
raiſes or lifts up. 

I * ſhall farther take notice of the exquiſite li- 
bration of the at et and depriment nuiſcles. 

D-rham's Phyſico- Theology, 

Arro'R NIV. 2. /. 1 low Lat. 

from tour, Fr. Celui qui vient d tour 

 Pautrui ; qui alterius vices ſubit.] 

1. Such a perſon as by conſent, command- 

ment, or requeſt, takes heed, ſees, and 

takes upon him the charge of other men's 


buſineſs, in their abſence. 

Attorney is either general or ſpecial : Attorney 
general is he that by general authority is ap- 
pointed to all our affairs or ſuits ; as the artorney 
3 of the King, which is nearly the ſame with 

rocurator Caſaris in the Roman empire. Attor- 
neys general are made either by the king's letters 
patent, or by our appointment before juſtices in 
eyre, in open court. Arne ſpecial or particu- 
{ar, is he that is employed in one or more cauſes 
particularly ſpeciſied. There are alſo, in reſpect 
of the divers courts, attorneys at large, and attor- 
neys ſpecial, belonging to this or that court only. 


Cowell. 


Actoru yu, in common law, are nearly the ſame 
with proctors in the civil law, and ſolicitors in 
courts of equity. Attorneys ſue out writs or pro- 
ceſs, or commence, carry on, and defend actions, 
or other proceedings, in the names of other per- 
ſons, in the courts of common law. None are 
admitted to act without having ſerved a clerkſhip 
for tive years, taking the proper oath, being en- 
rolled, and examined by the judges. The er- 
ney general pleads within the bar. To him come 
warrants for making out patents, pardons, Oc. 
and he is the principal manager of all law affairs 
of the crown. Chambers, 

I am a ſubject, 
And challenge law: attorneys are deny'd me, 
And therefore perſonally I lay my claim 
To mine inheritance. Shatſpeare. 

The king's attorncy, on the contrary, 

Urg'd on examinations, pruofs, confeitions. Shak, 
Deſpairing quacks with curſes fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now an uſeleſs race. Pope. 
2. It was anciently uſed for thoſe who did 
any buſineſs for another; now only in 

law. : 

I will attend my huſband; it is my office; 
And will have no azzorney but myſelf ; 
And therefore let me have him home. Shat/p. 

To ATTO'RNEY. v. a. [from the noun : 
the verb is now not in uſe. ] 


1. To perform by proxy. 
Their encounters, though not perſonal, have 
deen roy ally ectornied with interchange of gifts. 
Sautjpeare, 
2. To employ as a proxy. 
As I was then 
Advertiſing, and holy to your buſineſs, 
Nor changing heart with habit, I am ill 
Alttornied tu your ſervice. Skat ſpare. 
ArTtoRrNEySHIP. 3. /. [from attorney.] 
The office of an attorney ; proxy ; vi- 
carious agency. 
But marriage is a matter of more worth, 
Than to be dealt in by aitorneyhip. Shatſpeare, 
ATTO'URNMENT. 2. J. [ attournement, Fr.] 
A yielding of the tenant to a new lord, 
or acknowledgment of him to be his 
lord; for, otherwiſe, he that buyeth or 
obtaineth any lands or tenements of an- 
other, which are in the occupation of 
a third, cannot get poſſeſſion. Covell, 
To ATTRACT, v. a. [attraho, attrac- 
tum, Lat.] 
1. To draw to ſomething. 
A man thould fearce pei ſuade the affections of 
the loadttone, or that jet and amber ee 
firaws and light bodies. Bau Yager Er. 
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The fingle atoms cach te other tend, 
Attract, attratted to, the next in place 
Form'd and impcll'd its neighbour to embrace, 


Pope. 
2. To allure; to invite. 
| Adorn'd 
She was indeed, and lovely, to af 
Thy love; not thy ſubjection. Milton. 


Shew the care of approving all actions ſo, as 
may moſt effectually attract all to this profeſſion, 
ſammond. 

Deign to be lov'd, and ev'ry heart ſubdue ! 
What nymph could c'er attract ſuch crowds as 
vou? Pope. 
Ar TRA CT. . J. [from the verb.] Attrac- 
tion; the power of drawing. Not in 


uſe. 
Feel darts and charms, attra#s and flames, 


And woo and contract in their names. Hudibras, | 


ATTRA'CTICAL. adj. [from attra#.] Hav- 


ing the power to draw to it. 
Some ſtones are endued with an electtical or 
attracticul viitue. Ray on the Creation. 
ATTRA'CTION. n. J. [from attrad.] 
1. The power of drawing any thing. 


The drawing of amber and jet, and other elec- 
trick bodies, and the attraction in gold of the 
ſpirit of quickfilver at diſtance ; and the atrrac- 
tion of heat at diſtance ; and that of fire to naph- 
tha; and that of ſome herbs to water, though at 
diſtance ; and divers others, we ſhall handle. 

Bacon, 

Loadſtones and touched needles, laid long in 

quickſilvet, have not amitted their attrafion, 
Brown's Vilgar Erraurs. 

Attraction may be performed by impulſe, or 
ſome other menus; I uſe that word, to fignify 
any force by which bodies tend towards one ano- 
ther. Newton's Opticks, 

2, The power of alluring or enticing. 

Setting the atari of my good parts aſide, 

I have no other charms. Shakſpeare. 
ATTRA'CTIVE, adj. [from ara. 


t. Having the power to draw any thing, 
What if the ſun 
Be centre to the world; and other ſtars, 
By his attract virtue, and their own, 
Incited, dance about him various rounds ? Ai. 
Some, the round earth's coheſion to ſecure, 
For that hard taſk employ magnetick power; 
Remark, ſay they, the globe with wonder own 
Its nature, like the fam'd attradive itone. 
Bucine. 
Bodies act by the attractions of gravity, mag- 
netiſm, and electricity; and theſe inftances make 
it not improbable but there may be more a*rac- 
tive powers than theſe. New tn. 
2, Inviting ; alluring ; enticing. 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe'er the lies; 
For ſhe hath bleſſed and art eyes. Shatſp. 
I pleas'd, and with at7raFime graces won, 
The moſt averſe, thee chiefly. Alilon, 
ATTRA'CTIVE, n. . | from attra@.] That 
which draws or incites; allurement : 
except that aztradtve is of a good or in- 


different ſenſe, and allurement generally 
bad. 


The condition of a ſervant ſtaves him off to a 
diſtance; but the goſpel ſpeaks nothing but at- 
traFives and invitation. Seth. 

ATTRA'CTIVELY. adv. | from attra@ive,} 
With the power of attracting or draw- 
ing. ; 

ATTRA'CTIVENESS. . / [from attrac- 
tive. ] The quality of being attractive. 

ATTRA'CTOR. 2. /. [from attrad.] The 
gem that attracts; a drawer. 

the traws be in oil, amber draweth them 


not; oil makes the ſtraws to adhere fo, that they 
cannot riſe unto the art r. Brown's Fulg. Er. 


A'TTRABENT. n. /. [&ttrabens, Lat.] 
That which draws. 
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Our eyes will inform us of the motion of the 


feel to its attrahenh, Glanville's Serpfis, 
ATTRECTA'TLION, nf. Latiredtatio, Lat.] 
Frequent handling. Did. 
ATTR1I'BUTABLE. adj, [altribuo, Lat.] 
That may be aſcribed or attributed; 


aſcribable ; imputable. S 

Much of the origination of the Americany 
ſeems to be attributable to the migrations of the 
Seres. . Hale. 

To ATTRIBUTE. v. a. [ attribuo, Lat.] 
1. To aſcribe; to give; to yield as due. 

To their very bare judgment ſomewhat a rea- 
ſonable man would attribute, notwithſtanding the 
common imbecilities which arc incident unto. 
our nature. Hooker. 

We attribute nothing ta God. that hath any 
repugnancy or contradiction in it. Power and 
wiſdom have no repugnancy in them, Tletſor, 

2, To impute, as to a cauſe. 

I have obſerved a campania determine con- 
trary to appearances, by the caution and con- 
duct of a general, which were attributed to lis 
infirmitics. Temple, 

The imperfeQion of teleſcopes is attributed to 
ſpherical glaſſes; and mathematicians have pro- 
pounded to figure them by the conical ſections. 

Newton's Opticks, 
A'TTRIBUTE. n. /,. [from the verb. 
1. The thing attributed to another, as per- 


fection to the Supreme Being. 

Power, light, virtue, wiſdom, and goodneſs, 
being all but attributes of one ſimple eſſence, and 
of one God, we in all admire, and in part dil- 


cern. Raleigh, 
Your vain poets after did miſtake, 
Who ev'ry a/tribute a god did make. Drycen, 


All the perfections of God are called his az» i» 
butes ; for he cannot be without them. Mart: 
2. Quality; charaReriitick diſpoſition. 
Tuey mult have theſe three atrrivutes ; they 
muſt be men of courage, fearing God, and hat- 
ing covetouſnets. acan. 
3. A thing belonging to another; an ap- 
pendant; an adherent. 
His ſceptre ſhews the force of temporal pow”: 
The attribute to awe and majeſty : 
But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 
It is an attribute to God Limfelf. Shatſperc, 
The ſculptor, to difiizzuiſh him, gave bim 
what the medaliſts call his proper attribytes, a 
ſpear anda ſhield. Addijun, 
4. Reputation; honour. 
It takes 
From our achievements, tho” perfurm'd at height, 
The pith and mariow of our attributs. Shaſp. 


ATTR1BU'T10N. u. / [from Tos attribute. | 


Commendation; qualities afcribed. 
If ſpeaking truth, 
In this fine age, were not thought fattery, 
Such attrivution ſhould the Donglats have, 
As not a ſoldier of this ſeaſon's ſtamp 

Should go ſo general current through the world. 
Shakſpeare, 
We ſuffer him to perſuade us we are as gods, 
and never ſuſpect theſe glorious attributions may 
be no more than flattery. Decay of Hit,. 
ATTRI'TE. adj. [| attritus, Lat.] Grouad; 


worn by rubbing. | 
Or, by colliſion of two bodies, grind 
The air att» ite to fire. 
ATTR1'TENESS. n. . [ from attrite.] The 
being much worn. 5 
ArrRVTTTON. n. J. [attritio, Lat.) 
1. The act of wearing things, by rubbing 
one againſt another. | 
This vapour, aſcending inceſſantly out of tie 
abyſs, and pervading the ftrata of gravel, andthe 
rett, decays the bones and vegetables lodged ia 
thoſe ſtrata; this fluid, by its continual attrition 
fretting the ſaid bodies, Wordwwers, 
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| The change of the aliment is effected by «/* 
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evition of the inward ſtomach, .and; diſſulvent li- 
vor aſſiſted with heat. Arbuthnot. 


2. The ſtate of being. worn: 


4. [With divines. ]. Grief for ſin, ariſing 
oaly from the fear of puniſhment ; the 
loweſt degree of repentance. 

To ATTWNE. v. 4. | from tune.] 

1. To make any thing muſical, 

Airs, vernal airs, 
Breathing the ſmell of field and grove attune 
The trembling leaves. Milton. 

2. To tune one thing to another; as, he 
attunes his voice to his harp. 

ATTU'RNEY. n./. See ATTORNEY. 

ATwE'EN, adv. or prep. [See BETWEEN. ] 
Betwixt;z betweeg; in the midit of two 
things. Obſolete, 

Her looſe long yellow locks, like golden wire, 
Sprinkled with pearl, and pearling flowers atwern 
Do, like a gulden mantle, her atrire. Spenſer. 

ATwr'xT. prep. [See BETw1xT.] Ia the 

middle of two things. Obſolete. 

But with outrageous ſtrokes did him reſtrain, 
And with his body barr'd the way atwixt them 

twain, Fairy Queen, 
TD AVA'IL. v. a. [from valuir, Fr.; to 


avail being nearly the ſame with faire 
valor. | 


1. To profit ; to turn to profit: with of 
before the thing uſed. 
Then ſhall tuey ſeek t! awail thernſelves «f 
names, 
Places, and titles; and with theſe to join 
Secular pow'r. Milton. 
Both of them avai/themſelves of thoſe licences, 
which Apollo has equally beſtowed on them. 
Dryden, 
2. To promote; to proſper; to aſſiſt, 
Mean time he voyag'd to explore the will 
Of Jove, on high Dudona's holy hill, 
What means might beſt his ſafe return avai!, Pere. 
To Avail. v. n. To be of uſe; to be of 
advantage. . 
Nor can my ſtrength ava, unleſs by thee 
Endued with force, I gain the victory. Dryden. 
When real merit is wanting, it ava?/s nothing 
to have been encouraged by the great. Pepe. 
AvA“IL. n./. '[from Jo avail.] Profit ; 
advantage ; benefit, 
For all that elſe did come were ſure to fail; 
Yet would he further none but for awvai/, 


Spenſer, 
F charge thee, het 
As heav'n ſhall work in me for thine aal, 
To tell me truly. | Skatſpeare. 

Truth, light upon this way, is of no more 
evail to us than errour. s Locke. 

Av a'1LABLE. adj. [from avail.] 

1. Profitable ; advantageous. 

Mighty is the efficacy of ſuch interceſſions to 
avert judgments; how much more ava:/able then 
may they be to ſecure the continuance of bleſſ- 
ings? - Atterbury. 

All things ſubje& to action the will does ſo 
far incline unto, as reaſon judges them more 
available to our bliſs. 

2. Powerful; in force; valid. 
Laws human are available by conſent, Hooker. 
Drake put one of his men to death, having no 

authority nor commiſſion available Ralcigh. 


Av a"[LABLENESS. 2. . [from available.] 
1. Power of promoting the end for which 
it is uſed, 

We differ from-that ſuppoſition of the efficacy, 
or availab/eneſs, or ſuitableneſs, of theſe to the 
end. Hat:. 

2. Legal force; validity. 
AVA'ILABLY, adv. [from available.] 

1, Powerfully ; profitably ; advantageouſly. 
2, Legally ; validly, 


Hucker. 
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AVA'tLMENT. =. / [from avail.) Uſe- 
fulneſs ; advantage; profit. 
D AVA'LE. v.a. _—_— to let fink, Fr.] 
To let fall; to depreſs; to make abjeQ ; 
to fink, Out of uſe, 
By that th' exalted Phœbus *gan ava/e 
His weary wain, and now the froſty night 
Her mantle black thro* heav'n gan overhale, 
Spenſer, 
He did abaſe and avale the ſovercignty into 
more fervitude towards that ſee, than bad been 
among us. Motten. 
To AvA“L BS. v. n. To fink. 
But when his latter ebb ”gins to avale, 
Huge heaps of mud he leaves. 3 
Ava'vT. The front of an army. Sce 
Van. 


Ava'NTGUARD. . / [avantgarde, Fr.] 
The van; the firſt body of an army. 
The horſemen might iſſue forth without diſ- 
turbance of the foot, and the avantguard with- 
out ſhutfling with the battail or arriere, Hayward. 


A'VARICE. n. /. [avarice, Fr. avaritia, 


Lat.] Covetouſneſs; inſatiable deſire. 
There grows 

In my moſt ill-compos'd affection, ſuch 

A ſtanchleſs atrarice, that, were I king, 

I thould cut tf the nobles for their lands. Sak, 

This evarice of praiſe in times to come, 

Thoſe long inſcriptions crowded on the tomb. 
Dryden. 


Nor love his peace of mind deſtroys, 
Nor wicked awarice of wealth. Dryden. 
Avarice is inſatiable z and ſo he went Kill puſh- 
ing on for more, L' Fflrange. 
Be niggards of advice on no pretence, 
For the worſt avarice is that of ſenſe. Pope. 
Avari'ciovs, adj. [ avaricieux, Fr.] Co- 
vetous ; inſatiably deſirous. 

Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. Shak. 
This ſpeech has been condemned as awvaricicus ;; 

and Euſtathius judges it to be ſpoken artfully, 
Brocme en the Odyſſey. 


Covetouſlly, 
AvARI'CIOUSNESS. u. /. ¶ from avaricious.] 


The quality of being avaricious. 

Ava'st. adv, from bafla, Ital. it is 
enough.] Enough; ceaſe; a word 
uſcd among ſeamen, _ 

Ava'vuNrT. interject. [avant, Fr.] A word 
of abhorrence, by which any one is 
driven away. 

O, he is bold, and bluſhes not at death; 
Avaurt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 
Shakſpeare. 
After this proceſs 
To give her the avaunt / it is a pity 
Would move a monſter, Shatkſp. Henry vIII. 
Miſtreſs ! diſmiſs that rabble from your throne. 
Avaunt is Ariflarchus yet unknown? Dunciad. 

' A'UBURXE. adj. [from aubour, bark, Fr.] 

Brown; of a tan colour. 

Her hair is au6urne, mine is perſect yellow. 
Shatſpeare. 
His azburne Jocks on either ſhoulder flow'd, 

Which to the fun'ral of his friend he vow'd. 

Dryden, 

Lo, how the arable with barley grain 
Stands thick o'crſhadow's ; theic, as modern uſe 
Ordains, infus'd, an azSwrne drink compoſe, 
Wholeſume, of deathleſs fame. Piilips. 

A'UCTION. 3. /. [ au&io, Lat.] 

1. A manner of ſale, in which one perſon 
bids after another, till ſo much is bid 
as the ſeller is content to take. 

2. The things fold by auction. 

Afſk you why Phrine the whole au&t/on buys? 
Phrine ſoreſces a general excite. ; Tepe. 

To A'UCT1ON. v. 4. [from audien. ] To 

| ſell by auction. 


AvaRrciovsLy. adv. from avaricious, ] 


AUD 


| A'vctTionNAry, =_ [from auction. ] Be- 
au 


i n ion. 
i * honeſt to be hir'd, and ſtand 
With au&/onary hammer in thy hand, ; 
Provoking to give more, and knocking thrice 
For the old houſhold tuff, or picture piice. Dod. 
AvcTion1'es. n. /. [from auction. The 
perſon that manages an auction. . 
A'ucTive. adj. [from autlus, Lat.] O 
an increaſing quality. : Die. 
Avcuya'tion. n. / [aucupatio, Lat.] 
Fowling ; bird-catching. 
AUDA'CIOUS. adj. [ audacieux, Fr. aus 
dax, Lat.] Bold - impudent ; daring: 
always in a bad ſenſe. : 
Such is thy audacions 8 
..& r 
Thy lewd, peſtif'rous, and — * Wo | 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T' avenge with thunder their audactous Crime. 
Dryden. 
Young ſtudents, by a conſtant habit of diſput- 
ing, grow impudent and audacivus, proud and 
diſdainful. Watts. 
Avpa'ctovsLy. adv, [from audacious.] | 
2 1 ntly. 
OL f „ as ſhalt thou ſee, 
Yet fear not thou, but ſpeak audac/cuſſy. Sag g 
Aupa'ciousx Ess. 1. J. [from audacious. ] 
Impudence. 


| Avpa'city. . [from audax, Lat.] 
S3 


Spirit ; boldneſs ; confidence. ; 
Lean, raw-bon'd raſcals! who would c'er 
ſuppoſe 
They had koch. courage and audacity ? Shakſprare. * 
Great effects come of induſtry and perieve- 
rance; ſor -«dacity doth almoſt bind and mate 
the weaker ſort of minds. aud. at. Hift. 
For want of that freedom and Mac, ne- 
ceſſary in commerce with men, his perſonal mo- 
deſty overthrew all bis publick actions. Tatler. 
A'vDIBLE. adj. [audibilis, Lat. ] 
1. That may be perceived by hearing. 
Vilibles work upon a looking-glaſs, and au- 
dihies upon the places of echo, which reſemble in 
ſome ſuit the cavern of the ear. Bacon, 
Eve, who unſeen, 
Yet all had heard, with auaible lament 
Difcover'd ſoon the place of her retire. Milton. 
Every ſenſe doth not operate upon fancy wih 
the ſame force, The conccits of viſibles are 
clearer and fironger tlian thoſe of audibles; Grew. - 
2. Loud enough to be heard. 
One leaning over a well twenty-five fathom - 
deep, and ſpcaking ſoftly, the water returned an 
audible echo. - Bacen, - 


A'vD1BLENESS. n./. [from audille.] Ca- 
pableneſs of being heard. 

A'vpiBLY. adv. | from audible.) In ſuck * 
a manner as to be heard. 


And laſt, the ſum of all, my Father's voice, 
Auditiy heard from heav*n, pronounc'd me his, 


A'vmitxCE. n. ſ. [ audience, Fr.] 


1. The act of hearing or attending to any 
thing. d 

Now I breathe agam 

Aloft the flod, and can give audience 


To any tongue, ſpeak it of what it will; Skatſ. 


Thus far his bold diſcourſe, without controul, 
Milton. : 


Had audience. 
His look 

Drew audience, and attention Rill as night, 

Or ſummer's novon-tide air. 


ng. 
Were it reaſon to give men audience, pleading * 


ſor the Overtluow of that which the own deed” 4 
hath ratihncd ? 
|. 


Milten, - 


| Milton, - 
2. The liberty of ſpeaking granted; a hear- 


Hooker. - 


AUD 


Accardivg to the fair play of the world,. 


Let die have audience I am (ent to ſpeak, 

My t.oly lord of Milan, from the king. Ska#ſp. 
3. An auditory ; perſons collected to hear. 
Or, if the ſtar of ev'ning and the moon 

ITaſte to thy audience, night with her will bring 
Silence, Milton. 

The hall was filled with an a Hence of the 
greateſt eminence for quality aud politeneſs, 
Addiſon. 
It proclaims the triumphs of goodneſs in a pro- 
per audicrice, even befure the whole race of man- 
kind, Atterbuyy. 
4. The reception of any man who dclivers a 
ſolemn meſlage. 
In this high temple, on a chair of ſtare, 
Tae ſcat of anudirnce, old Latinus fate, Dryd-n. 


Avvrewnce Court, A court belonging to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury, of equal 
authority with the arches court, though 
inferiour both in dignity and antiquity. 

The original of this court was, becauſe 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury heard ſe- 
veral cauſes extra-judicially at home in 
his own palace; which he uſually com- 
mitted to be diſcuſſed by men learned in 
the civil and canon laws, whom he called 

his auditors :. and ſo in time it became 
the power of the man, who is called 
cauſarum negotiorumque audientir Cantua- 


rienſis auditor, ſeu officialis. Cowell. ' 


A'vrtT. n. /. [from audit, he hears, Lat.] 


A final account, | 
If they, which are accuſtomed to weigh all 
things, ſhall here ſit down to receive-our aut, 
the ſum, which truth amounteth to, will appear 
to be but this. Hooker, 
He took my father groſsly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and fluſh, as 
May; 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows fave. 
heavin? Shak, Hamtet. 
I can make my adit up, that all: 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Shakſpeare. 


To A'uprv, v. &. [from audit.] To take 


an account ey 

Biſhops ordinaries auditing all accounts, take 
twelve pence. Ayliffe's Parergon, 
L love exact dealing, and let Hocus audit; he 
knows how the money was diſburſed. Arbuthner. 


AvD1'T10N. . / [auditio, Lat.] Hearing. 
A'uUDITOR. 3. /. [audilor, Lat.] 


x. A hearer. | 
Dear cuuſin, you that were laſt day ſo high in; 

the pulpit againſt lovers, are you now become ſo 
mean an a? Sidncy., 
What a play tow'rd? I'll be an auditor; N 

An actor tov, perhaps. Shakſpeare. 
This firſt dottrine, though admitted by many, 

of his auditors, is expreſsly againit the Epicu-: 


reans. Bentley. 
2. A perſon employed to take an ac- 
count ultimately, | 
If you ſuſpect my huſbandry, 
« Call me before th' cxatteſt auditors, 
And ſet me gn the proof. Shak7peare. 


3. In ecclefiaſtical law. 
The archbiſhop's uſage was to commit the 
- Aifcufling of cauſes tayperions learned in the law, 
filed his auditerr, * Avlifſe's Parer gen. 
4. In the ſtate. 
A king's officer, who, yearly examining the 
accounts of all under-officers accountabic, makes 
-vp a general book. Cowell.: 


A'vpiTORY. adj. [auditorius, Lat.] That 
has the power of hearing. 


s not hearing performed by the vibrations of 
ſome medium, excited in the auditory nerves by 


J 


AVE 


the tremours of the air, und propagated through 
the capillaments of thuſe nerves ? Ne wton, 
A'upiTory. n. J [auditorium, Lat.] 
1. An audience; a collection of perſons 
aſſembled to hear. 
Demades never troubled his head to bring his 
auditory to their wits by dry reaſon. D Eftrange, 
Met in the church, J lock upon you as an 
auditory fit to be waited on, as you are, by both 
univerſities. South, 
Several of this euditory were, perhaps, entire 
ſtrangers to the perſon whoſe death we now la- | 
ment, Atterbury. 
2. A place where lectures are to be heard. 


A'uDITRESS. . / [from auditor.) The 


woman that hears ; a ſhe-hearer. 

Vet went ſhe not, as not with ſuch diſcourſe 
Delighted, or not capable her ear | 
Of what was high: ſuch pleaſure ſhe reſerv'd, 
Adam relating, ſhe fole a tre. M#/tor. 


A've Maxx. n /. [from the firſt words of 
the ſalutation to the bleſſed Virgin, 
Ave Maria.) A form of worſhip re- 
peated by the Romaniſts in honour of 
the Virgin Mary. 

All his mind is bent on holineſs, 
To number Ave Maries on his beads, Shatſp. | 


76 AVE'L. v. a. [avello, Lat.] To pull 
away. 

The heaver in chaſe makes ſome divulfion of 
parts, yet arc not theſe parts 4te//ed to be termed | 
teſticles. Brerun. 

A'VENAGE, n. /. [of avena, oats, Lat.] A 
certain quantity of oats paid to a land- 
lord, inſtead of ſome other duties, or 


as a rent by the tenant. Dig. 
To AVE'NGE. v. a. [ venger, Fr.] 
1. To revenge. 1 
I will avenge me of mine enemies. Iſaiah. 


They ſtood againſt their enemies, and were 
avenged of their adverſaries, Wiſdom * 
I will avenge the blood of Jezree! upon the 
houſe of Jehu, Heſca. 
2. To puniſh. 
Till Jove, no longer patient, took his time 
T' avenge with thunder your audacious crime, 
; Dryden. 
Ave NGEANCE, n, f, [from avenge.] Pu- 
niſhment. 
This neglected, fear 
Signal avengeance, ſuch as overtook 


A miſer. Philips. 
Ave'NGEMENT, u. /. [from avenge.) Ven: 
geance; revenge. . 
That he might work th' avengement for his 
ſhame 
On thoſe two caitives, which had bred him 
blame. Spenſer. 
All thoſe great battles, which thou bualts to 
win ® 


Through ſtriſe and-bloodſhed, and aterpement 
Now praiſed, hereafter thou ſhaltrepent, Fairy. Q. 
AvEe'NGER. u. J. [from avenge. ] 
1. Puniſher, 

That no man go beyond am! defraud his bro. 
ther, becauſe that the Lord is the avenger of all 
ſuch. I The. 

Ere this he had return'd, with fury drivin 
By his avengers; fince no place like this 
Can fit his puniſhment, or their revenge. Milton. 

2. Revenger; taker of vengeance for, 

The juft averger of his injured anceſtors, the 
victorious Louis, was daiting his thunder. Dryden. 

But juſt diſcaſe to Juxury ſucceeds, 2 
And ev'ry death its own avenger breeds. Pope. 


AvE'NGERESS. n. , [from ævenger.] A 
female avenger. Not in uſe. 
There that cruel queen avengereſi 


Heap on her new waves of weary wretebedneſs. 
Fairy Queen. 


AVE 
A'vens. n. ſ. [caryophyllata, Lat.] The 


herb bennet. Miller. 
Ave'N1URE. rn . [aventure, Fr.] A wil. 
chance, cauſing a man's death, with. 
out felony ; as when he 1s ſuddenly 
drowned, or burnt, by any ſudden 
diſeaſe falling into the fire or water, 
Sce ADVENTURE, Covell, 
A'veExur. z. ſ. [avenue, Fr. It is ſome. 
times pronounced with the accent on 
the ſccond ſyllable, as Watts obſerves ; 
but has it generally placed oa the firt}.] 
1. A way by which any place may be en- 


tered, 
Good guards were ſet up at all the aue net 
the city, to keep all people from going out. 
(rende, 
Truth is a ſtrong hold, and diligence is lay ing 
ſiege to it: ſv that it muſt obſerve all the atienrcy 
and paſſes to it. So. 


2. An alley, or walk of trees, before 
houſe. 

To AVER. v. a. [ade er, Fr. from «+. 
rum, truth, Lat.] To declare poi. 
tively, or peremptorily. 

The reaſon of the thing is clear; 
Would Jove the naked truth aver, 

Then vainly the phulofupher aters, 
That reaſon guides our deed, and inſtinct the. 
How can we juſtly diff*rent cauſes frame, 
When the effects entirely are the fame? ,. 

We may arr, though the power of God 
be infinite, the capacities of matter are witli: 
limits, Bent! :, 

A'VERAGE. u. /. [averagium, Lat.] 

1. In law, that duty or ſervice which the 
tenant is to pay to the King, or othe: 
lord, by his beaſts and carriages. 

Chambers, 

2. In navigation, acertain contribution that 
merchants proportionably make towards 
the loſſes of ſuch as have their goods ca 
overboard for the ſafety of the ſhip in : 
tempeſt ; and this contribution ſeems. 
ſo called, becauſe it is ſo proportioned, 
after the rate of every man's average of 
goods carried, Comvel!, 

3. A ſmall duty which merchants, who 
ſend goods in another man's ſhip, pay 
to the malter thereof for his care of 
'them, over and above the freight. 

Chambers. 


4. A medium; a mean proportion. 


AVE'RMENT. n. / from aver. ] 
1. Eſtabliſhment of any thing by evidence. 
To avoid the oath, for averment of the con- 
tinuance of ſome eſtate, which is eigne, the party 
will ſuc a pardon. Hact i. 
2. An offer of the defendant to juſtify an 
exception, and the act as well as the 


PN, 


offer. Blount. 
AvERNNAT. n. /. A ſort of grape. See 
Vixe. | 


To AVERRUNCATE. v. @ [averrunco, 
Lat.] To root up; to tear up by the 
roots. | 

Sure ſume miſchief will come of it, 
Unteſs by providential wit, 
Or force, we averruncate it, Hudibras. 
| AvERRUNCA'TION. n. . [from averrun- 
cate.) The act of rooting ep any thing. 
AvERSATIOx. n. /. from aver/or, Lat.] 
1. Hatred; abhorrence; turning away 


with deteſtation. | 
Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there n 


AVE 


1 kind of aver/ation and hoſtility included in its 

eſſence. : South. 
2. It is moſt properly uſed with from be- 
fore the object of hate. 

There was a tiff averſation in my lord of 
Eſſex from applying himſelf to the ea of Lei- 
ceſler. g | 

Sometimes with 79 : leſs properly. 

There is ſuch a general awerſation in human 
nature te contempt, that there is ſcarce any thing 
more exaſperating. I will not deny, but the 
excels of the aue. ſutien may be levelied againſt 
pride, NY the Tongue. 

Sometimes, very improperly, with to- 


LD 


4 


avards. ” 


A natural and ſecret hatred and averſaticn to- 


evards ſociety, in any man, hath ſome what of | 


the ſavage beaſt. Bacor. 

AvE'rSE. adj [averſus, Lat.] 

1. Malign; not favourable ; having ſuch 
a hatred as to turn away. 

Their courage languiſh'd as their hopes decay 'd, 
And Pallas, now ewerſe, reius'd her aid. Dry4 

2. Not pleaſed with; unwilling to. 

Has thy unce:tain boſom ever Rrove 
With the firſt tumults of a real love? 

Haſt thou now dreafed, and now bleſs'd his ſway, 
By turns averſe and joyful to obey ? Pr:cr. 

Arerſe alike to flatter or offend, 

Not free from faults, nor yet too vain to mend. 

N.. 

2. It has moſt properly from before the 
object of averſion. 

Laws politick are never framed as they ſhould 
be, unlets preſuming the wi.l of man to be in- 
wardly obſtinate, rebellious, and averſe from all 
obedicnce unto the ſacred laws of his nature. 

Hooker. 

They believed all who objected againſt their 
undertaking to be averſe from peace. Clarendon. 

Tneſe cares alone her viigin breaſt employ, 
Ave ſe from Venus and the nuptial joy. Pope. 

4. Very frequently, but improperly, to. 

He had, from the beginning of the war, been 

very averſe to any advice of the privy council. 
Claren leu. 

Diodorus tells us of one Charondos who was 
ves ſe to all innovation, eſpecially when it was 
to proceed from particular perſons. Swift, 

Ave'rSELY. adv. [from averſe. ] 
1, Unwillingly. 
2. Backwardly. 

Not only they want thoſe parts of ſecretion, 
but it is emitted averſely, or backward, by both 
ſe nes. Brown's Futzar Errours. 

AvE'RSENESS. A. from averſe.) Un- 
willingneſs; backwardneſs. 

The corruption of man is in nothing more ma- 
nifeſt, than in his averſencſt to entertain any 
ſriendſhip or familiarity with God. Atterbury. 

Avt'sSION, n. f. [averfion, Fr. averſio, 
at. ] 
1, Hatred; diſlike ; deteſtation ; ſuch as 
turns away from the object. 

What if with like awerfion I reject 
Riches and realms ? Milton. 

2. It is uſed moſt properly with from be- 
fore the object of hate. 

They had an inward orgies from it, and were 
reſolved to prevent it by all po:kbte means. 

Clarendon. 

With men theſe conſiderations are uſually 
cauſes of deſpite, diidain, or 4 from 
others; but with God, ſo many reatons of our 
greater tenderneſs town ds others. Sprat. 

The ſame adheſion to vice, and everfion from 
goodneſs, will be a 1caſon for rejecting any proof 
whatſoever, Altterbury. 

3. Sometimes, leſs properly, with to. 
A fiecholdet is bed with an averfion 70 ſub» 
ject ion. Addiſon, 

I might borrow illuſtrations of freedom and 


Motten. 


AUG 


nomy. 
4. Sometimes with for. 


The Lucqueſe would rather throw themſelves 
under the government of the Genoeſe, than ſub- 


IWaits. 


. 1 Fd: ſon. 
- This ewerſion of the people fr the late pro- 
ceedings of the commons, might be improved to 
good utes. 8 wiſe, 
5. Sometimes, very improperly, with to- 

wards, 

His ewerfion torvards the houſe of York. was fo 
predominaut, as it found place not oaly in his 
councils, but in bis bed. Baceu. 

6. Ihe cauſe of averſion. 

They took great pleaſure in compounding law- 
ſuits among their neighbours ; for which they 
were the averſion of ile gentlemen of the long 
rohe. Arbathnot's Hiſtory of John Bull. 

Self love and reaſon to one end aſpie; 
Pain their ar'erfron, 1%:aſure their deſire. 

To AVE'RT. v. a. [averto. L. at.] 
1. To turn aſide ; to turn off. 
I beſcech you 
T* avert your liking a more worthy way, 
Than on a wretch. Shakſpeare's Ring Lear. 

At this, for the laſt time, ſhe lifts ber hand, 
Avertr her eyes, and half unwilling drops the 

brand, Dry.er. 

2. To cauſe to diſlike, 

Wilen people began to «(py the falſehood of 
oracles, whereupon all gen*1rlity was built, their 

hearts were utt-rly avert from it. Hecker. 

Even cut theniſelee off from t! e opportuni- 
ties of proſclyting others, by aterting them trum 
their company. (Gavernment of the Tongue. 

3. To put by, as a calamity. 

O Lord! avert whatſoever evil our ſwerving 
may t! reaten unto bis chuch, Haller 

Diverfity of conjectures made many, whoſe 
conceits averted from themſelves the fortune of 
that war, io hecome careleſs and ſecure, Ales. 

Theſe atfections earneſtly fix our miads on God, 
and forcibly avert from us thoſe things which 
are diſpleaſing to him, and contrary to religion. 

Sprat, 

Thro' threaten'd lands they wild deſtruction 
throw, 

Till ardent prayer adertt the public woe. Prior. 

Aur. 25 [of a, Dutch.] A fool, or 
| filly fellow. Lid. 
| A'uGeR. n. /. [egger, Dutch.] A car- 

penter's tool to bore holes with. 

The auger hath a handle and bit; its oßßce is 
to make great round holes. When you uſe it, 
the ſtuff you work upon is commonly ald low 
under you, that you may the caher ui your 
ſtrength : for in twiſting the bit about by the 
force of both your hands, on each end of the 
handle one, it cuts great chips out of the ſtuff. 

Mexon's Mech. Exerciſes, 
AvuGHrT. pronoun, [auhx, aphx, Saxon. It 
is ſometimes, improperly, written og. 


Any thing. 


Pope. 


If T can do it, 
By avg/t that I can {peak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long continue iove to him. SAN p. 
They may, for at I know, obtain ſuch 
ſubſtarces as may induce the chymiſts to enter- 
tain other thoughts. Boyle. 
But go my ſon, and ſee if aug be wanting 
Among thy father's friends, A/duicr's (ate, 
To AUGMENT. v. a. [augmenter, Fr.] 
To increaſe; to make bigger, or more. 
Some curſed weeds her cunning hand did know, 
That could augment his harm, encicafe his pain. 
Fals fa * 
Rivers have fireams added to them in their 
| Paſſage, which enlarge and awgment them, Halbe. 


To AUGMENT. v. n. To increaſe; to 
grow bigger, 


2 


everſion to receive new truths from modern aro- | 


mit to a ſtate ſer which they have ſo great aver- 


AUG 
But as his heat with running did augments 
Much more his ſig tit enercay'd his hot defire. 
Sidney, 
The winds redouble, and the rains augment, 
The waves on heaps are daſh'd. Dq aden. 
A'UGMENT. u. F 4 [ augmentum, Lat.] 
1. Increaſe; quantity gained. 
You ſhall find this augment of the tree to be 


without the diminutivn of one drachm of the 
carth, Walton's Angler. 


2. State of increaſe. 


Diſcutients are improper in the beginning of 
inflammatious; but proper, when mixed with 
repellents, in the ame ent. Wiſeman. 

AUGMENTA'T10N. 32. / [from augment. ] 
1. Ihe act of increaſing or making bigger. 

Thuſe who would be zealous againſt regular 
troops alter a peace, will promote an augmenta- 
tion of thoſe on foot. Addiſon, 

2. The flate of being made bigger. 

What modification of matter can make one 
embryo capible of fo prodigioufly vaſt azgmen- 
tation, While another is conhned to the minute= 
nels of an intect? Reriley. 

3. The thing added, by which another 4s 
made bigger. 

By being glorified, it does not mean that he 
outh receive any azgmentation of glory at dur 
hands; buf his name we glorify, when we teſtify 
vir acknouwicdgment of vis glory. Hooker, 


AUGMENTATION Court. A court erected 
by king Henry the Eighth, for the in- 
creaſe of the revenues of his crown, by 
the ſuppreſſion of monaſterics, Did. 

A'UGRE. 1. J. A carpenter's tool. See 
Au ER. 

Your temples burned in the cement, and 


Your franchiſes, whereon you ſtood, contin'd 
Into an angre's bore, Shakſpeare's Coriclants, 


AUGRE-HOLE. . /. | irom angre and ble. ] 
A hole made by boring with an augre ; 
proverbially a narrow ſpace. 

What ſhould be ſpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within an avgre-hole, 
May rath and ſeize us. Sha#{peare's Macbeth, 

A'UGUR. 3. / {augur, Lat.] One who 
pretends to predict by omens, as by the 
flight of birds. 

What ſay the avgurs * 
— They would not have you ſtir forth to-day; 
Flucking the entrails of an vite:ing forth, 
They could not find a keart wittun the beaſt. 
Sackiprare,: 
Calchas, the ſacred ſeer, who had in view 
Things preſent and the pait, and things to curne 
foreknew: 
Supreme of augure. Dryten"s Fables. 
As I and mine conſult thy , 
Grant the glad omen; ict the tav'rite riſe 
Propitious, ever ſoaring from the right. Price. 

To A'UGUR. v. . [from augur.] To 

gueſs; to conje ure by signs. 
The people lose me, and the ſea is mine, 

My pow'r's a creſcent, and my aug ing hope 
Says it will cone to tie tuil Shatſpocre. 
My aug'rivg mind aflurcs the fame ſucceſs. 

Dryden. 

To A'UGURATE. v. 2. [avguror, Lat.] 
To judge by augmy. 

AUGURA'TION. 7. J from auger.) The 
practice of augurr, or of foreteiling by 
events and prodigtes, 

Claudius Pulcher under went the like ſucceſs, 
when he continued the tripuc iavy augurations, 
Braun Vg, Errours. 
A'UGURER. 2. /. from To augur.] The 
ſame with avgur. 
Tueſe apparent prodigies 
And the perſuaſion of e ts 
May hold him from the caputol to- Cay, K. Ap. 


H 
3. To conſider; to examine. 


AVI 


Avcv'rtat, adj. [from augury.] Relat- 


ing to augury. 
: Gn this foundation were built the concluſions 
of ſoothſayers, in their augurial and tripudiary 
Civinations, Brown, 
2 A'ucGurisE. v. n. [from augur.] To 
practiſe divination by augury. Did. 
A'vGuRovus. adj. [from augur,] Pre- 
dicting ; preſcient; foreboding. 
So fear'd 
The fair-man'd horſes, that they flew back, and 
their chariots tuin'd, 
Preſaging in their augurout hearts the labours 
that they — | Chapman's Iliad. 
A'vuGury. n. /. [augurium, Lat.] 


1. The act of prognoſticating by omens or 


prodigies. 
Thy face and thy behaviour, 
Which, if my augury deceive me not, 
-. Witneſs good breeding. Shakſpeare. 
The winds are chang'd, your fricnds from 
danger free, 


Or I renounce my {kill in dug. Dryden, 
She knew, by avgury divine, | 
Venus would fail in the deſign. Swift.” 


2. An omen or prediction. 
What if this death, which is for him deſign'd, 
Had been your doom (far be that aygury /) 
And you, not Aurengzebe, condema'd to die? 
Dryden. 
The pow'rs we both invoke 
To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 
And firm our purpoſe with an augury. Dryden. 
Avcv'sT. adj. [auguſius, Lat.] Great; 
grand; royal; magnificent; awful, 
There is nothing ſo contemptible, but anti- 
quity can render it auguſt and excellent. Glarwille, 
The Trojan chief appear'd in open fight, 
Auguſt in viſage, and ſerenely bright; 
His mother goddeſs, with her hands divine, 
Had form'd his curling locks, and made his 
temples ſhine. Dryden. 


 A'vcvsrT, n. /. Auguſtus, Lat.] The 


eighth month of the year, from January 
incluſive, 
Auguſt was dedicated to the honour of Au- 
guſtus Cæſar, becauſe in the ſame month he was 
created conſul, thrice triumpher in Rome, ſub- 
dued Egypt to the Roman empire, and made 
an end of civil wars; being before called Sev-ilis, 
or the ſixth from March, Peackam. 


Avgv'sTxEss. n. ſ. [from auguſt.] Eleva- 
tion of look; dignity ; loftineſs of mien 


or aſpect. 
A'viary. n. /. 77 avis, Lat. a bird.) 
A place encloſed to keep birds in. 


In ariarics of wire, to keep birds of all ſorts, 
the Italians beſtow vaſt expence; including 
great ſcope of ground, variety of huſhes, trees 
of good height, running waters, and ſometimes 


a ſtove annexed, to contemper the air in the 
winter. Wetton's Architecture. 


Look now to your aviary; for now the birds 
grow fick of their feathers. Emrelyn's Kalendar, 
Avibirv. n, . [avidite, Fr. aviditas, 
Lat.] Greedineſs; eagerneſs ; appetite; 
inſatiable deſi re. Ee 
A'vrtovs. adi. [avitus, Lat.] Left by a 
man's anceſtors ; ancient. Did. 


To Av1'zt. v. a. [aviſer, Fr. A u ord out 


of uſe. ] 
1. To counſel. 
With that, the huſbandman "gan him avizs, 
That it for him was fitteſt exercile. Spenſer. 
2. With a reciprocal pronoun, to bethink 
himſelf: sf avi/er, Fr. 
But him avizing, he that dreadful deed 
Forbore, and rather choſe, with ſcornful ſhame, 
ig to avenge. Spenſer, 


| 


AVO 


No power he had to ſtir, nor will to riſe ; 
That when the careful knight 'gan well av?ze, 
He lightly left the foe. Fairy Queen, 

As they 'gan his library to view, 


And antique regiſters for to avize, Spenſer. 
A'vxkWARD, See AWKWARD, 
Au b. adj, [ald, Sax.] Old. A word 


now obſolete; but till uſed in the Scoth' 


dialect, 


'Tis pride that pulls the country down; 
Then take thine auld cloak about thee, Shatſp. 


AvuLE'TICK, adj, LA. ] n to 
pipes. ict. 

A'vLick. adj. [ aulicut, Lat.] Belonging 
to the court. 


Au l. x. n. /. [aulne, Fr.] A French mea- | 


ſure of length; an ell. 
To Auma'ti, v. a. [from maille, Fr. the 
meſh of a net; whence a coat of auma!/, 
a coat with network „f iron. ] To vari- 
egate; to figure, Upton explains it, to 
enamel, 
In golden buſkins of coſtly cordwaine, 


All hard with golden bendes, which were en- 


tail'd 
With curious anticks, and full fair aumail'd. 
a Fairy Queen, 

Au'MnRy, See AMBRY, 

Avr. u. /. [tante, Fr. amita, Lat.] A 
father or mother's ſiſter ; correlative to 
nephew or niece. 

Who meets us here? my niece Plantagenet, 
Led in the hand of her kind aunt of Glo'ſter. 
 Shalſpeare. 
She went to plain work, and to purling brooks, 
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* 
* 


* aA. 


Old-faſhion'd halls, dull awnrs, and croaking | 


rooks. Pope. 
AVOCADO. n. ſ. [Span. perſica, Lat.] 
A tree that grows in great plenty in the 
Spaniſh Wel Indies. 
The fruit is of itſelf very inſipid, for which 
reaſon they generally eat it with the juice of 
lemons and ſugar, to give it a poignancy. Miller. 


To AVOCATE. v. a. Ca voco, Lat.] To 


call off from buſineſs; to call away. 
Their diveſture of mortality diſpenſes them 
from thoſe laborious and awvcating duties to 
diſtreſſed chriftians, and their ſccular relations, 
which are here requiſite. Boyle. 


Avoca'TIoNn. w [from avocate.] 
1. The act of calling aſide. 


The buſtle of buſineſs, the avscations of our 
ſenſes, and the din of a clamourous world, arc 
impediments. Glanville, 

Stir up that remembrance which his many 
arvcations of buſineſs have cauſed him to lay 
aſicle. | Dryden. 

God does frequently inze&t into the ſoul bleſſed 
impulſes to duty, and powerful awzcations from 
fin. South. 


2. The buſineſs that calls; or the call that 


ſummons away. 

It is a ſubject that we may make ſome pro- 
greſs in its contemplation within the time, that 
in the ordinary time of life, and with the per- 
miſſion of neceſſ y avocations, a man may em- 
ploy in ſuch a contemplation. Hale. 

By the ſecular cares and arocations which ac- 
company marriage, the clergy have been fur- 
niſhed with {kill in common life. -tterbury. 

To AVQID. v. a. [wuider, Fr.] 
1. To ſhun; to decline. 
The wiſdom of pleaſing God, by doing what 
he commands, and eve/ding what he forbids, 
Tillotſon. 
2. To eſcape ; as, he avoided the blow by 
turning aſide, 
3. To endeavour to ſhun; to ſhift off. 

The ſaſhion of the world is to a79/d colt, and 

you encounter it. Shakſpeare. 


. 


AVO 
4. To evacuate; to quit. 
What have you to do here, fellow ? 


ray you, 
nπο the houſe. Shakſpeare,* 

If any rebel ſhould be required of the pride 
confederate, the prince confederate ſhould corn. 
mand him to avi, the country. Bacon, 

He defired to ſpeak with ſome few of us: 
whereupon fix of us only layed, and the reſt 
avoided the room. Bacon, 


5. To emit; to throw out. 


A toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which 
are found in other animals to aw9id that ſerou; 
excretion, Brown's FVulgar Eren 


6. To oppoſe; to hinder effect. 


The removing that which cauſed putrefaction, 

doth prevent and avoid putrefacion. Bacon. 
7. To vacate; to annul. 

How can theſe grants of the k ing's be aw7.7 /, 
without wronging of thoſe lords which had thete 
lands and lordſhips given them? Spenſer. 

To Avo'd. v. u. 


1, To retire, 

And Saul caſt the javelin ; for be ſaid, I vin 
ſmite David even to the wall with it: and David 
avoided out of his preſence twice. I Sam,” 

2. To become void or vacant. 

Biſhopricks are not included under benefices : 
ſo that if a perſon takes a biſhoprick, it does 
not at by force of that law of pluralities, but 
by the ancient common law. e. 

Avo'tDABLE. adi. [from avoid.] 
1. That may be avoided, ſhunned, or 


eſcaped. 
Want of exactneſs in ſuch nice experiments is 
ſcarce aroidable, 1 


To take ſeveral things for granted, is hardly 
avoidable to any one, whoſe taſk it is to ſhew the 
falſehood or improbability of any truth. Lecke, 

2. Liable to be vacated or annulled. 

The charters were not ae for the king's 
nonage; and if there could have been any ſuc! 
pretence, that alone would not avoid them. Haz 

Avo"tDANCE. n. /. [from avoid. 
I. The act of avoiding. 


It is appointed to give us vigour in the pur, 
ſuit of what is good, or in the avoidance of what 
is hurtful, Weatt:, 


2. The courſe by which any thing is car- 
ried off. | 


For awidances and drainings of water, where. 
there is too much, we ſha.l ſpeak of. Bac, 


3. The act or ſtate of becoming vacant. 
4+ The act of anuulling, 
Avor'DER. n. / [ from avid. 
I. The perſon that avoids or ſhuns any 
thing. x 
2. The perſon that carries any thing away. 
3. The veſſel in which things are carried 
away. | 
Avo'tDLESS. adj. [from avoid.) Inevita- 
ble; that cannot be avoided. 
That aweidleſs ruin ig which the whole empire 
would be involved. Denni Letters, 
AvoirDuPo'ts. . /. {avoir dupoids, Fr.] 
A kind of weight, of which a pound, 
contains ſixteen ounces, and is in pro- 
portion to a pound Troy, as ſeventeen 
to fourteen. All the larger ard coarſer 
commodities are weighed by avoirdups!s 
weight. Chambers. 
Probably the Romans left their ounce in Pf 
tain, which is now our atroirduſes ounce: tot 
our troy ounce we had elſewhere. Aut. 
AvoLa'Tion, n.f. {from avolo, to fly 
away, Lat.] The act of fly ing away ; 
flight; eſcape. 


heſe airy vegetables are made by the relicks 


of plantal emiſſives, whoſe att was pre” 
C. Nu., ?. 


vented by the condenſed encloſure, 


%o 
J guangert, or the fungous parcels about can 


dles, only ſigniſy a pluvious als, hindering the 
avelation of the favillous particles. Hie tun. 


To Avo'UCH. V. d. [ avouery Fr, For this | 


word we now generally ſay vouch. ] 


1. To affirm; to maintain; to declare | 


torily. 


They boldly avoucked that themſclves only had 1 


; the truth, which they would at all times defend. 
: * # Hooker. 
Wretched th ugh 1 . 
n produce a champion that will prove 
Tu is avoucked here, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


2. To produce in favour of another. 


ch antiquities could have been avoucked for 
as lam. Spenſer*s State of Ireland, 
3. To vindicate z to juſtify. Þ 
You will think you made no offence, if the 
duke avouch the juſtice of your dealing. SH. 
Avo'ucu. n. / [from the verb.] Decla- 
ration ; evidence; teſtimony. 
I might not this believe, 
Without the ſenſible and try'd awock 
Of mine own eyes. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Avo'ucRABLB. adj. [ from avouch. ] That 
may be avouched. 


Avo'ucaeR. 2. [from avouch.] He 
that avouches. 


To AVO'W. v. a. [avouer, Fr.] To de- 
© Clare with confidence ; to juſtify ; not 
to diſſemble. 


His cruel ſtepdame, ſecing what was done, 
Her wicked days with wretched knife did end; 
In death avowing th innocence of her ſon. 

Fairy Queen. 

He that delivers them mentions his doing it 
upon his own particular knowledge, or the re- 
lation of ſome credible perſon, avowing it upon 
his own experience. Boyle. * 

Left to myſelf, I muſt arow I firove 
From publick ſhame to ſcreen my ſecret love. 

| ; Dryden. 

Such affertions proceed from principles which 
cannot be avowed by thoſe who are for preſerv- 
ing church and ſtate. Swift. 

Then blaz'd his ſmother'd flame, avow'd and 

bold. Thomſen. 

Avo'waBLE. adj. [from avow.] That 

may be openly declared ; that may be 
declared without ſhame. 

Avo'war.. n. ſ. [from avow,] Juſtiſica- 
tory declaration; open declaration, 
Avo'weDLy. adv. [from avaw.] In an 

open manner. 
Wilmot could not atowedly have excepted 
againſt the other. Clarendon, 
Avowere'. n.7. Ia vouẽ, Fr.] He to whom 
the right of advowſon of any church 
belongs. 5 Did. 
Avo'wes. n. /. from avow.] He that 
avows or juſtiſies. 

Virgil makes Aneas a bold awower of his 
own virtues, Dryden. 

Avo'wsy. n. , [from avow.] In Jaw, 
is where one takes a diſtreſs for rent, or 
other thing, and the other ſues replevin, 
In which caſe the taker ſtall juſlify, in 
his plea, for what cauſe he took it; 
and, if he took it in his own right, is to 
ſhew it, and ſo avow the taking, which 
is called his avorory.. Chambers. 

Avo'wsAL. n. /. [from avow.] A con- 
feſſion. : | Dia. 

Avo'wtey. n. J. [See ADvowrRyY.] 
Adultery. 


Vol. I. 


amg 
| A'uRATE, 1. . A ſort of pear. See Pran. 
AvRE'tLia.n/ [Lat,] A term uſed for 


the firlt apparent change of the eruca, 
or maggot of auy ſpecics of inſets z the 
|  chryſals. 


. The ſolitary maggot, found in the dry heads 
of tealel, is ſometimes changed into the awre/ra 
of a butterfly, ſometimes into a fly-caſe. Ray. 


 AvaricLE, . . [auricula, Lat.] 

1. The external ear, or that part of the 
ear which is prominent from the head. 
2. Two appendages of the heart; being 
two muſcular caps, covering the two 
ventricles thereof; thus called from the 
reſemblance they bear to the external 
ear. They move regularly like the 
heart, only in an inverted order; their 
=—_— correſponding to the diaitole of 

t 


e heart, Chambers. 
Blood ſhould he ready to join with the chy le, 
before it reaches the right arvricle of the heart. Ray, 


» AURUCULA, . /. Sce BEAR EAR. A 
flower, 

AuR1'CULAR., adj, [from auricula, Lat. 
the ear.] 

1, Within the ſenſe or reach of hearing. 


You ſhall hear us confer, and by an auriczldr 
aſſurance have your ſatis faction. Shakſpeare. 
2, Secret told in the ear; as, auricular 
confeſſion. 
3. Traditional; known by report. 
The alchymiſts call in many varieties out of aſtro- 
logy, auricular traditions, and feigned teſtimonies. 


Bacon. 
Avar'cULARLY. adv. [from auricular.] 


In a ſecret manner. 


Theſe will ſoon confeſs, and that not auricu- 
larly, but in a loud and audible voice. 
Decay of Piety. 
Aur1'FEROUS, adj, [aurifer, Lat.] That 
produces gold. | 


Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with 
mines, 


Whence many a burſting ſtream * Logs, 
mjon, 
AvuR1Ga'T1ON. n. / [ auriga, Lat.] The 
act or practice of driving carriages. 
8 Did. 
AurIPIGME'NTUM., See OnPiMENT. 
AURORA. n. /. [ Lat.] 
1. A ſpecies of crowfoot. 
2. The goddeſs that opens the gates of 
day ; poetically, the morning. 
Aurora ſheds 
On Indus? ſmiling banks the roſy ſhower. 


AURORA Borealis, [Lat.] Light ſtream- 
ing in the night from the north. 
4URUM Fulminans, [Lat.] A prepara- 

tion made by diſſolving gold in aqua 
regia, and precipitatin 
tartar ; whence a very 


all quantity of 


Quincy. 
Some aurum ful inant the fabrick ſhook. Garth, 


AvsCULTA'TiON. . /. [from aſc allo, 


Lat.] A hearkening or liſtening to. 
A'USPICE. 3. / [au/picium, Lat.] 


drawn from birds. 


2. Protection; favour ſhown. 
Great father Mars, and greater Jove, 


| ng. , 
3. Influence 


Thomſon. 


it with ſalt of 


it becomes capable, by a moderate heat, 
of giving a report like that of a piſtol. 


Did. 


1. The omers of any future undertaking | 


* 
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| By whole high a»ſpice Rome hath food 
So lo 


21 + Fen Jorſte. 

| derived to others from 
the piety of their patron, 

_ But ſo may he live long, that town to ſway, 
Which by his awfprice they will nobler make, 


| As he will hatch their aſhes by his ſtay. Dryden. 
' Avser'cial. adj. | from auſpice,] Rela- 


ting to prognolticks. 
Avsy1i'cious. adj. | from auſpice.] 
1. Having omens of ſucceſs, 
You are now with 1h and auſpicious begin- 
nings, forming a model of a chriſtian charity. 
Sprat, 
2. Proſperous; fortunate : applied to per- 
ſons. 
Auſpicions chief] thy race, in times to come, 
Sball ipread the conqueſts of imperial Rome. 
Drynen. 
3. Favourable; kind; propitious: appli- 
ed to perſons, or actions. 
Fortune play upon thy proſp'rous helm, 
As thy auſpicious miſtrels ! S8, peare. 
4. Lucky; bappy: applied to things. 
| I'll deliver all, 
And promiſe you calm ſcas, anſpicious gales, 
And ſails expeditious. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
A,pure, au active, an auſpicious flame, 
And bright as heav'n, from whence the bleffing 
X Came. Roſcommon. 
Two battles your anſpicieut cauſe has won; 
Thy {word can pet ſect what it has begun, Dryd. 
AuserciousLy. adv. [from auſpicious,] 
Happily ; proſperouſly ; with proſper- 


ous OMens. 


AusSpi'CIOUSNESS, . % groom auſpicious. ] 


Proſperity ; promiſe of happineſs. 
AUSTERE. ad. [ auflerus, Fac] 


1. Severe; harſh; rigid. 
When men repreſent the divine nature as an 
auftere and rigorous maſter, always lifting up his 
hand to take vengeance, ſuch conceptions muſt 

- unavoidably raiſe terror. Rogers. 
| Auftere Saturnius, ſay | 

From whence this wrath ? or who contruils thy 


way b x Hops. 
2, Sour of taſte ; harſh. . 
Th” eu/i#e and pond'rous juices they ſublime, 
Make them aſcend the porous ſoil, and climb 


The orange tree, the citivn, and the lime. 


Blackmore, 
Argftere wines, diluted with water, cool moie 
than water alone, and at the ſame time do not 
relax. Ai hut not en Aliments. 
AUSTERELY. adv. [from auftere.] Se- 
verely ; rigidly. | 
Al! Luciana, did he tempt thee ſo? 
M'ght'it thou perceive, awfterely in his exe, 
That he did plead in earneſt ? 
 Hypecrites axferely talk 


AUSTE'REXESS. . J [from auftere.] 
1. Severity; ſtrictneſs; rigour. 
My unſoil'd name, th' anflererf my life, 


Will ſo your accuſation overweigh. Shak/peare, 
If an indifferent and unridiculous object could 
draw this a:fterereſs into a ſmilq; he hardly could 
reſiſt the proper motives thereof. Brown, 
2. Ronghneſs in taſte. | 


AUSTE'RITY. n. /. [from auſtere.] 
1. Severity; mortiſied life; ſtrictneſs. 
Now, Marcus Cato, our new conſul's ſpy, 
What is your ſour ayierity ſet t' explore ? 
Ben Fonſon; 
; What was that ſnaky- headed Gorgon dal ; 
That wiſe Minerva wore, unconquer'd virgin, 
Wherewith ſhe ficez'd her foes to congeal'd tone, 
But rigid looks of chaſte auſterity, 
And noble grace, that daſh'd brute violence 


With (adden aduratien and blank awe ? Milten, 
at 


Sip” 


of 
Un, © 
* 


Saal pc ure. . 
Of purity, and place, and innocenee. Par. Loft. 


May vouch againſt yor; and my place i“ th* ſtate 


AUT 


This prince kept the government, and yet lived 
inthis convent with all the rigour and aufferity of 


a capuchia, Addiſon. 
2. Cruelty ; harſh diſcipline. 
Let not aufterity breed ſervile fear; 
No wanton — offend her virgin ear. Roſcom, 


e Southern; 

as, the aullral ſigus. 

To A'USTRALIZE. v. n. [from auſler, the 
ſouth wind, Lat.] To tend toward the 
ſouth. 

Steel and good iron diſcover a verticity, or 
polar faculty ; whereby they do ſeptentriate at 
one extreme, and avftralize at another, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

A'usrRIX E. adj. [from auſtrinus, Lat.] 
Southern; ſouthernly. 

AuTare'NTICAL. adj. [from authentick.] 
Not fiftitious ; being what it ſeems. 

Of ſtatutes made before time of memory, we 
have no authentical records, but Peas * 4 

aſe, 

AuTHE'NTICALLY., adv. [from autheni;- 
cal.) After an authentick manner; 
with all the circumſtances requiſite to 


procure authority. 
This point is dubious, and not yet authenti- 
cally decided. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Conſcience never commands or forbids any 
thing authentically, but there is ſome law of God 
which commands or forbids it firſt. South, 
AvuTHE'NTICALNESS. n. f. [from authen- 
tical.] The quality of being authen- 
tick ; genuineneſs ; authority. | 
Nothing can be more pleaſant than to ſee vir- 
tuoſos about a cabinet of medals, deſcanting upon 
the value, rarity, and azthenticalneſs of the ſeve- 
ral pieces. Addiſon. 

AvrtnexT1'ciTy. n. / [from authenticl. 
Authority; genuineneſe; the being au- 

thentick. 

AUTHENTICK. adj. [ authenticus, Lat.] 
That has every thing requiſite to give it 
authority; as, an authentick regiſter, It 
1s uſed in oppoſition to any thing by 
which authority is deſtroyed, as authen- 
tick, not counterfeit, 
perſons. - Genuine; not fictitious. 

Thou art wont his great euthentick will 
Interpreter through higheſt heav'n to bring. 
Milton. 
She joy'd th' authentick news to hear, 
Of what ſhe gueſs'd before with jealous fear. 
* Cowley. 
| But cenſure's to he underftood 
The authentick mark of the ele, 
The publick ſtamp heav'n ſets on all that's great 
and good. , ws 

AuTRE'NTICKLY, adv. [from authentick.] 
After an authentick manner. 

AuTHE'NTiCKNEsSS. n./. [from authen- 
tick. ] The ſame with authenticity. 

A'UTHOR. a. / [au#or, Lat.] 

1. The firt beginner or mover of any 
thing ;,he to whom any thing owes its 
original, 

That law, the autor and obſerver whereof is 
one only God to be bleſſed for ever. Hoc er. 
The author of that which cauſeth another thing 
to be, is awt/or of that thing alfo which thereby 
is cauſed. "Hooker, 
| I'll never 

Be ſuch a goſling to obey inſtinct; but ſtand 

As if a man was author of himſelf, 

And knew no other kin. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Thou art my father, thou my a, thou 

My being gav'ſt me; whom ſhould I obey 

- But thee ? Milton's Paradife Left. 
But Faunus came from Picus, Picus drew 

His birth from Saturn, if records be true. 


7 


| Thus king Latinus, in the third degree, - 


It is never uſed of 


Avr 


Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden. 

If the worſhip of falſe gods had not blinded 
the heathen, inſtead of teaching to worſhip the 
ſun, and dead heroes, they would have taught us 
to worſhip our true 4 and benefactor, as 
their anceſtors did under the government of Noah 
and his ſons, before they corrupted themſelves, 


Newton. 


2. The efficient; he that effects or produces 
That which is the ſtrength of their amity, 
ſhall prove the immediate author of their vari- 
ance, 5 Shakſpeare. 
Now while the tortur'd ſavage turns around, 
And flings about his foam, impatient of the 


wound; : 
The wound's great author cloſe at hand provokes 
His rage. Dryden's Fables. 


From his loins 
New authors of diſſenſion ſpring ; from him 
Two branches, that in hoſting long contend 
For ſov'reign ſway. Philips. 
3. The firſt writer of any thing; diſtinct 


from the tranſlator or compiler. 
To ſtand upon every point in particulars, be- 
longeth the firſt author of the ſtory. 2 Maccabees. 
An author has the choice of his own thoughts 
and words, which a tranſlator has not. Dryden. 
4. A writer in general, 
Yet their own authors faithfully affirm 
That the land Salike lies in Germany. Shatſp. 
AuUTHO'RITATIVE. adj. [ from authority. ] 
1. Having due authority. 


2. Having an air of authority ; poſitive. 
I dare not give them the authoritative title of 
aphoriſms, which yet may make a reaſonable 
moral prognoflick. Wotton, 
The mock arthoritative manner of the one, 
and the inſipid mirth of the other. Swift's Exam. 
AUTHO'RITATIVELY. adv, | from autho- 
ritative, ] 
1. Inanauthoritative manner; with a ſhow 
of authority. 


2. With due authority. 
No law foreign binds in England, till it be re- 
ceived, and authoritatively engrafted, into the law 
of England, Hale. 


AuTHO'RITATIVENESS. nf. [from au. 
thoritative.] An acting by authority; 
authoritative appearance. Die. 

AvuTro'rity. n. J. [auforitas, Lat.] 


1. Legal power. 
Idle old man, 


That ſtill would manage thoſe authoritizs 
That he hath given away! Shatſp. Xing Lear. 
Adam's ſovereignty, that by virtue of being 
proprietor of the whole world, he had any aut lo- 
rity over men, could nut have been inherited by 
any of his children. Locke. 
2. Influence ; credit. 4 
Power ariſing from ftrength, is always in thoſe 
that are governed, who arc many : but authority 
ariſing from opinion, is in thoſe that govern, who 
are few. ' | Temple. 
The woods are fitter to give rules than citics, 
where thoſe that call themſelves civil and rational, 
go out of their way by the authority of example. 


Lecce. 
3. Power; rule. 
I know, my lord, 
If law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Antonio. Shal ſp. 


But I ſuffer not a woman to teach, nor to 
uſurp authority over the man, but to be in ſilence. 
1 1 Timothy. 

4. Support; juſtification ; countenanct. 
Doſt thou expect th* authority of their voices, 
whoſe ſilent wills cond mn thee? Ben Jonſon, 

5. Teftimony. 

Something I have heard of this, which I would 
de glad to find by fo ſweet an authority con firm- 
ed. Sidney. 


AUT 


We urge authorities in things that need not, 
and introduce the teſtimony of ancient writers, 
to confirm things evidently believed. Brown, 

Having been ſo hardy as to undertake a 
charge againſt the philoſophy of the ſchools, I 
I was liable to have been overborne by z torrent 
of authorities. Glanville's Scepfis, 


6. Weight of teſtimony ; credibility ; co. 
gency of evidence. # 
They conſider the main conſent of all the 
churches in the whole world, witneſſing the ſa- 
cred autherity of ſcriptures, ever fithence the 
firſt publication thereof, even till this preſent day 
and hour, Hooker, 
| AuTHoORIzA'TION, n. , [from authorize.] 
Eſtabliſhment by authority. 
The obligation of laws ariſes not from their 
matter, but from their admiſſion and reception, 
and authorization ig this kingdom. Hate, 


To Au'THOR1ZE. v. 4. [autoriſer, Fr.] 
t. To give authority to any perſon. 
Making herſelf an impudent ſuitor, authorizing 
herſelf very much, with making us ſee, that all 
favour and power depended upon her. Sidney, 
Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſafe crifis authorize their kill. Dryden. 
2. To make any thing legal. 
 __ Yourſelf firſt made that title which IT claim, 
Firſt bid me love, and auth, , my flame. 
N Dryden, 
I have nothing farther to defire, 
But Sancho's leave to authorize our marriage. 
Dryden, 
To have countenanced in him irregularity, and 
diſobedience to that hight which he had, would 
have been, to have entherized diſorder, con- 
fuſion, and wickedneſs, in his creatures. Locke, 
3. To eſtabliſh any thing by authority. 
Lawful it is to deviſe any ceremony, and to 
authorize any kind of regiment, no ſpecial com- 
mandment being thereby violated. Hooker, 
Thoſe forms are belt which have heen longeſt 
received and aut ori xe in a nation by cuſtom and 
uſe. . Temple. 
4. To juſtify ; to prove a thing to be right, 
All virtue lies in a power of denying our own 
defires, where reaſon does not authorize them. 
Loc fe. 
5. To give credit to any perſon or thing. 
Although their intention be fincere, yet doth it 
notoriouſly ſtrengthen vulgar errour, and aut he- 
rize opinions injurious unto truth. Brown. 
Be a perſon in vogue with the multitude, he 
ſhall authorize any nonſenſe, and make incohe- 
rent ſtuff, ſeaſoned with twang and tautologv, 
paſs for rhetorick. South, 
AuTo'cCRasY. n. . [aurexgdrt e, from 
am, ſelf, and xc«r6-, power.] Inde- 
pendent power; ſupremacy. Did. 
AvTOGRA'PHICAL, adj, [from autogra- 
phy.] Of one's own writing. Did. 


AvTo'GRAPHy. n / [a, from 
ab ro-, and yd, to write. ] A particular 
perſon's own writing; or the original of 
a treatiſe, in oppoſition to a copy. 


AuTOMA'TICAL. adj. [from automaton. ] 
Belonging to an automaton; having the 
power of moving itſelf. 


AuTO'MATON. n. / [avrinaro, In the 
plural, automatea.] A machine that hath 
the power of motion within itſelf, and 
which ſtands in need of no foreign 
aſſiſtance. Quincy. 
For it is greater to underſland the art whereby 

the Almighty governs the motions of the great 
automaton, than to have learned the intrigues of 
policy. Glanville's Scepfit. 
The particular circumſtanees for which the au- 
tomata of this kind are moſt eminent, may be 
reduced to four, Wilkim, 
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AUX 


Haviug in itſelf the power of motion. 
Clocks, or automaton: organs, whereby we 

diſtinguiſh of time, have no mention in ancient 

writers. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


AvTo'NOMY. n. f. [zurooujz.] The liv- 


ſcription. 
A'uToresY. n. /. [avrolie.] 
monſtration; ſeeing a thing one's ſelf. 
Quincy. 
In thoſe that have forked tails, autepſy con- 
viaceth us, that it hath this uſe. Ray on Creation, 
AuTo'eTICAL. adj. [from autopſy.] Per- 
ceived by one's own eyes. 
AvTo'rTICALLY. adv, | from autoptical.] 
By means of one's own eyes. 
Were this true, it would autoprically filence that 
diſpute. Brown, 
That the galaxy is a meteor, was the account 
of Ariſtotle ; but the teleſcope hath auteptically 
confuted it: and he, who is not Pyrrhonian 
enough to the diſbelief of his ſenſes, may ſee that 
it is no exhalation. Glanville's Scepfis. 
A'uTUMN. 2. f. [ autumnus, Lat.] The ſea- 
ſon of the year between ſummer and 
winter, beginning aſtronomically at the 
equinox, and ending at the ſolſtice; po- 
pularly, autumn compriſes Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October. 


For I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 
As thunder, when the clouds in autumn crack. 


Did. 


Shakſpeare. 
I would not be over confident, till he hath 
paſſed a ſpring or autumn. Miſeman's Surgery. 


The ſlarving brood, 
Void of ſufficient ſuſtenance, will yield 
A lender autumn. Philips. 
Autumn nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
Comes jovial on. | Themſon. 
AuTu'MNAL. adj. [ from autumn,] Belong- 
ing to autumn ; produced in autumn. 
No ſpring or ſummer's beauty hath ſuch grace, 
As I have ſcen in one autumnal face. Donne. 
Thou ſhalt not long 
Rule in the clouds; like an autumnal ftar, 
Or lightning thou ſhalt fall. Milton. 
Bind now up your autumnal flowers, to prevent 
ſudden guſts, which will proſtrate all. Auen. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 
With that ripe red th' autmnal fun beſtows. 
Pope. 


Avv'Lstox. 1. /. [avulſio, Lat.] The act 
of pulling one thing from another. 
Spare not the little offsprings if they grow 
Redundant; but the tlironging cluſters chin 
By kind avlſion. Philips. 
The preſſure of any ambient fluid can be no 
intelligible cauſe of the coheſion of matter; 
though ſuch a prefſure may hinder the avu/ſton of 
two poliſhed ſuperficies one from another, in a 
line perpendicular to them, Locke, 


AUXE'SIS. n./. { Latin.] An increaſing ; 
an exornation, when, for amplification, 
a more grave and magnificent word is 
put inſtead of the proper word. Sinith. 


AbxTLIAR. Ul. from auxilium, Lat.] 


Auxt“LIARV. J Helper; aſſiſlant; con- 
federate. 


In the ſtrength of that power, he might, with. 
out the avx//iarics of any further influence, have 
determined his will to a full choice of God. 

South. 

There are indeed, a ſort of unCerling auxiliaries 
to the difficulty of a work, called commentators 
and criticks, Pope. 


AvxiLIAR. Nadi. [from auxilium, Lat.] 


AuxLLUIAR T. J Aſſiſtant; helping; confe- 
derate. 


* 


Avuro'MATOUS. adj, [from aulomaton.] 


ing according to one's mind and pre- 


Ocular de- 


AWA 
The giant brood, 

That fought at Thebes and Ilium, on each fide 
Mix'd with auxi/iar gods. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
Their tractates are little auxiliary unto ours, 
nor afford us any light to detenebrate this truth. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
There is not the ſmalleſt capillary vein but it is 
preſent with, and auxiliary to it, according to its 


. uſe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Nor from his patrimonial heav'n alone 


Is Jove content to pour his vengeance down; 
Aid from his brother of the ſcas he craves, 
To help him with auxiliary waves. Dryden. 


Avxiliary Verb. A verb that helps to 
conjugate other verbs. 

In almoſt all languages, ſome of the common- 
eſt nouns and verbs have many inegularities ; 
ſuch are the common auxiliary verbs, to he and to 

4 Have, te do and to be done, &c. Watts. 


Avux1LIA'TiON. n. /. [from auxiliatus, 
Lat.] Help; aid; ſaccour. Dia. 

To Aw'art. v. a. [from a and wait.] 
See Warr. ] 


1, To expect; to wait for. 
-Even as the wretch condemn'd to loſe his life 
Awaits the falling of the murd'ring knife. 


Fairfax. 
Betwixt the rocky pillars Gabricl ſat, 
Chief of th' angelick guards awaiting night, 
Milton, 
2. To attend; to be in ſtore for. 
To ſhew thee what reward 
Awaits the good; the 1eft, what puniſhment. 

i Milton. 
| Unleſs his wrath be appeaſed, an eternity of 
torments awazts the objects of his diſpleaſure. 
| Rogers. 
Awa'tT. 1. /. [from the verb.] Ambuſh. 

| See War. 

And leaſt miſhap the moſt bliſs alter may: 
For thouſand perils lie in cloſe «waz? 
About us daily, to work our decay. Spenſer. 


To AwA'kE. v. a. [peccian, Sax. To 
awake has the preterit awoke, or, as 


we now more commonly ſpeak, awaled.] 
1. To rouſe out of ſleep. 
Take heed, 
How you awake our ſleeping ſword of war. 
Shatjprare. 
Our friend Lazarus fleepeth; but I go that I 
may awake him out of ſlcep. 2 
2. To raiſe from any ſtate reſembling ſleep. 
Hark, hark, the horrid ſound 
Has rais'd up his head: 
As awak'd from the dead, 
And amaz'd, he flares round. 
3. To put into new action. 
The ipark of noble courage now awake, 
And ſtrive your excellent ſelf to excel. F. Queen, 
The fair | 
Repairs her ſmiles, awakens ev'ry grace, 
Aud calls forth all the wonders of her face. Pept. 
To AWAKE. v. n. To break from flecp ; 
to ceaſe to ſleep. 
Alack, I an afraid they have awa#d, 
And *tis not done, Shalſpeare”s Macbeth. 


I awwated up laſt of all, as one that gatherath 
after the grape-gatherers. Feels, 


Awa'xt. adj. [from the verb.] Not be- 
ing alleep; not fleeping. 
Imagination is hike to work better upon ſleep- 
ing men, than men awake, Faces. 
Cares ſhail not keep him on the throne awake, 
Nor break the golden flumbers he would take. 


Dryden, 


. 


fo AwxkeEN. v. g. and v. 2. The ſame 
with awake. : 
Awake Argantyr, Hervor the only daughter 
Of thce and Suafu doth awaten thee. Hickes. 
To AwWA “NAD. v. a. [derived by Skinner, 
ſomewhat improbably, from peajib, Sax. 
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Dryden. 


| AWA 
toward.] To adjudge; to give any 
thing by a judicial ſentence. 
A pound of that ſame merchant's fleſh is thine . 
The court awards it, and the law doth give it. 
: Shalſpcare. 
It advances that grand buſineſs, and according 
to which their eternity hereafter will be awarded, 
Decay of Piety. 
A church which allows ſalvation to gone with- 
out it, nor awards damnation to almoſt an 
within it. Somt I. 
Satisfaction for every affront cannot be awarded 
by ſtated laws. Collier on Duelling. 
To AWARD. v. . To judge; to deter- 
mine. 
Th' unwiſe award to lodge it in the towꝰrs, 
An off 'ring ſacred. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Awa'rD. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Judg- 
ment; ſentence ; determination. 
Now hear th' award, and happy may it prove 
To her, and him who beſt delerves her love. 
Dryden. 
Affection bribes the judgment, and we cannot 
expect an equitable award, where the judge is 
made a party. Glanville, 
To urge the foe, 
Prompted hy blind revenge and wild deſpair, 
Were torefuſe th' awards of Providence. Addiſon. 
Awa'rE. adv, [from a, and ware, an old 
word for cautious; it is however, perhaps, 
an adjedive; xepanan, Sax, ] Excited to 
caution ; vigilant ; in a ſtate of alarm 
attentive. ; 
Erc I was aware, I had left myſelf nothing but 
the name of a king. | Sidney. 
Ere ſorrow was aware, they made his thoughts 
bear away ſomething elſe beſides his own ſorrow. 
Sidney Arcadia, 
Temptations of proſperity infinuate themſelves ; 
ſo that we are but little aware of them, and less 
able to withſtand them, Atterbury. 


To Awa'kE. v. n. To beware; to be cau- 
tious. 
So warn'd he them aware themſelves; and 
Inſtant, without diſturb, they took alarm. 
Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
This paſſage is by others underſtood 
thus: He warned thoſe, who were 
aware, of themſclves. : 


Awa'v. adv, [apex, Saxon. 


1. In a ſtate of abſence; not in any parti- 

cular place. | 
They could make 

Love to your dreſs, although your face were 

away, Ben Jenſan's Cataline, 

It is impoſſible to know properties that are ſo 

annexed to it, that any uf them being away, that 

eflence is not there. Lc te. 


2. From any place or perſon. 
I have a pain upon my forehead here.— 
— Why that's with watching ? *twill awey again, 
Saatſpeare. 
When the fowls came down upon the carcaſes, 


Abraham drove them atway again. Genefts, 
Would you youth and beauty ftay, 

Love hath wings, and will away. Wailer. 
Summer ſuns rol} unperceiv'd away, Pope, 


3. Let us go. 

Away, old man; give me thy hand; away 
King Lear hath loft, he and his daughter ta'en ; 
Give me thy hand. Come on. SA. Airg Lear, 

4. Begone. 

Away, and lifter like the god of War, 

When he intenderl; to become the held. Sat p. 

I'll :0 the woods among the happier brutes: 
Come, let's away; hark, the thri:} horn fe- 

ſounds, Smith's Phedra ant Hippolitus, 
Ahoay, you flatt*rer ! 
Nor charge his gen'zous meaning. Reue“ J. Sz. 


5. Out of one's own hands; into the power 
of ſomething elſe. 
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It concerns every man, who will not trifle 
away his ſoul, and fool himſelf into irrecoverable 
miſery, to enquire into theſe matters. Tillotſon. 

6. It is often uſed with a verb; as, to drink 
away an eſtate; to idle away a manor ; 
that is, to drink or idle till an eſtate or 


manor is gone. 
He p/ay'd his life away, Pope. 
7. On the way; on the road: perhaps this 
is the original import of the following 
phraſe : 
Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt ? Shakſp. 


8. Perhaps the phraſe, he cannot away | 
with, may mean, he cannot travel with ; | 


he cannot bear the company. | 

She never could away with me. Never, ne- 
ver: ſhe would always ſay, ſhe could not abide | 
maſter Shallow. Shakſpeare, 

9. Away with, Throw away ; take away, 

If you dare think of deſerving our charms, 

Away with your ſheephooks, and take to your 

arms. Dees. 

AWE. n. /. [e ge, oxa, Saxon. ] Reveren- 
tial fear; reverence. 

They all be biought up idly, without awe of 
parents, without precepts of maſters, and with- 
out fear of offence. Spenſer's State of Ircland. 

This thought fixed upon him who is only to he 
feared, God: and yet with a filial fear, which at 
the ſame time both fears and loves. It was awe 
without amazement, and dread without Ciftrac- 
tion. Sout 1, 

What is the proper awe and fear, which is 
due from man to God? . Rogers, 


To Awe. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſtrike ] A. 24 


with reverence, or fear; to keep in | 
fubjection. 


If you will work on any man, you muſt either 
know his nature and faſhions, and ſo lead him; 
or his ends, and fo perſuade him; or his weak- | 
neſſes and diſadvantages, and fo awe him; or 
thoſe that have intereſt in him, and to govern, 
him. 

Why then was this forbid? Why, but to awe? 
Why, but to keep you low and ignorant, 

His worſhippers? Milton. 

Heav'n that hath plac'd this iſNland to give law, | 
To balance Europe, and her ſtates to awe, Haller. 

The rods and axes of princes, and their depu- 
ties, may ewe many into obedience ; but the 
ſame of their goodneſs, juſtice, and other vir- 
tues, will woik on more, Atterbury. 


A'wEBAND. . /. [from awe and band.] A 
check. Did. 


A'wruL. ach. [from awe and full.] 
1. That ſtrikes with awe, or fills with reve- | 


Tence, 
So awfi that with honour thou may'ſt love 
I hy mate; who fees, when thou art ſeen leaſt wiſe. 
. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. | 
I approach thee thus, and gaze 
Infatiate; I thus ſingle ; nor have fear'd 
Thy awful brow, more awful thus retir'd, 
Faireſt reſemblance of thy Maker fair! M:/:on, | 
2. Worſhipful; in authority; inveſted with 
dignity. This ſenſe is obſolete. 
Know, then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from ihe company of awful! men. Sap. 
3. Struck with awe; timorous; ſcrupu- 
lous. This ſenſe occurs but rarely. 
It is not nature and ſtrict reaſon, but a weak 
and auf reverence for antiquity, and the vogue 
of fallible men. IWatts. 
A'wruLLy, adv. [from awful.) In a re- 
verential manner. 
It will concern a man to treat this great principle 
awfully and warily, by ſtill obſerving what it 
commands, but eſpecially what it forbids. So. 


A'wruLltgss. . . [from awful. ] | 


A'wKWARDLY, adv, [ 


ARK 


lemnity. 
Theſe objects naturally raiſe ſeriouſneſs ; and 
night heightens the awſuineſs of the place, and 


pours out her ſupernumerary horrours upon every 
thing. Addiſon. 


8 
2. The ſtate of being ſtruck with awe: 


little uſed. | 
An help to prayer, producing in us reverence 

and ewfu/neſs to the divine majefly of God. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 


To Awna'PE..v. a. [This word I have 


met with only in S enſer, nor can I diſ- 
cover whence it is derived; but imagine, 
that the Teutonic language had an- 


cieatly wapen, to ſtrike, or ſome ſuch | 


word, from which <veapons, or offenſive 
arms, took their denomination, ] To 


ſtrike; to confound ; to terrify. 

Ah!] my dear goſſip, anſwer'd then the ape, 
Deeply do your fad words my wits awhape, 
Both for becauſe your grief doth great appear, 


And eke becauſe my ſelf am tuuched near. 
Iubberd's Tale. 


Awan1'Le. adv. [This word, generally re- 


puted an adverb, is only a while, that 1s, 
a time, an interval,] Some time; ſome 
ſpace of time. 
Stay, ſtay, I ſay; 
And if you love me, as you ſay you do, 
Let me perſuade you to forbear awwkt/e, 
Into this wild abyſs the wary fiend 

Stood on the brink of hell, and look'd awhile, 
Pond'ring his voyage. 
[A barbarous contraction of 
the word awkward.] Odd; out of 


order, 

We have heard as arrant jangling in the pul- 
pits, as the ſteeples; and profeſſors ringing 
as awk as the bells to give notice of the confla- 
gration. I' range. 


Shatſp. 


Bacon, | A/\WKWARD. adj. Læpand, Saxon; that is, 


backward, untoward. 


1. Inelegant; unpolite; untaught; un- 


genteel. 
Proud Italy, 
Whoſe manners ſtill our tardy, apiſh nation 
Limps after in baſe awkward imitation. Shatſp. 
Their own language is worthy their care; and 
they are judged of by their handſome or awt ward 
way of expreſling themſelves in it. Locke. 
An awkward ſhame, or fear of il uſage, has 
a ſhare in this conduct, St. 


2. Unready; unhandy; not dexterous; 


elumſy. 
Slow to reſolve, but in performance quick; 
So true, that he was awkward ata trick. Dryd. 


3. Perverſe ; untoward. 


A kind and conſtant friend 
To all that regularly offend ; 
But was implacable and awkward 
To all that interlop'd and hawker'd. Hudibras, 


from act, ·ẽrr d.] 
Clumfily ; unreadily ; inelegantly; un- 
gainly. 

Dametas nodding from the waſte upwards, and 
ſwearing he never knew a man go more awkt- 
wardly to work. Sidney, 

When any thing is done awwtward!y, the come 
mon faying will paſs upon them, that it is ſuit» 
able to their breeding. Lecke, 

If- any pretty creature is void of genius, and 
would perform her part but awkward!y, I muſt 
nevertheleſs inſiſt upon her working. Addiſen. 

She fill renews the ancient ſcene ; 

Forgets the forty years between; 
Anvtwerd!y gay, and oddly merry 


Ker ſcarf pale pink, her head-knot cherry. Prior. 


If a man be taught to hold his pen atutward!y, 
yet wiites ſufticicntly well, it is not worth while 


1. The quality of firiking with awe; fo- | 


| 


q 


Milton's Par. L. 


9 


. 


N 


| 


to teach him the accurate methods of handling. 
that inſtrument, Maris Improvement of the Mind. 


" A/'WKWARDNESS, n. . — awkward,} 


Inelegance; want 
neſs; unſuitable neſs. 
One may obſerve awtwardneſs in ti Italiana 
which eaſily diicovers their airs not to ve natural, 
Adiiſon, 
All his airs of behaviour have a certain a- 
wardneſs in them; but theſe awkward airs are 
worn away in company. Watt, 


of gentility z odd- 


Awl. n. .. [ze ale, Sax. J A pointed in- 


ſtrument to bore holes. 

He which was minded to make himſelf a per- 
petual ſervant, ſhould, for > viſible token thereof, 
have alfo his ear bored through with an aw. 

X Hacker, 

You may likewiſe prick many holes, with an 
au, about a joint that will lie in the earth, 

Ahortimer's liyſbandry, 


A'wLess. ad;, [from awe; and the nega- 


tive leſs. ] 


1. Wanting reverence ; void of reſpectful 


fear, 
Againſt whoſe fury, and tf,” unmatched force, 
The atoleſi lion could not wage the fight. Shatſp. 
He claims the bull with awlefs inſolence, 
And having ſeiz' d his burns, accoſts the prince. 
Dryd. *. 


27 Wanting the power of cauſing reve- 


rcnce. 
An me! I ſee the ruin of my houſe ; 
Tie tyger now hath ſeiz'd the gentle hind ; 
Inſulting tyranny begins to jut 
Upon the innocent and aw/eſs throne, Shuk/p, 


| Awne, or AUME. ./ A Dutch mea- 


ſure of capacity for liquids, containing 
eight ſteckans, or twenty verges or ver- 
teels ; anſwering to what in England is 
called a tierce, or one-ſixth of a ton of 
France, or one-ſcventh of an Engliſh 
ton. Arbathnct. 


Awn. u. ſ. [ariſia, Lat.] The beard grow- 


ing out ot the corn or graſs. Chamiers. 


A'wwi1xG. n. /. A cover ſpread over a boat 


or veſſel, to keep off the weather, 


Of theſe boards I made an awning over me. 
7 Robinſon Crufee, 


Awo'xe. 'The preterit of awale. 


And the ſaid, the Philiftines he upon thee, 
Sampſon. And he awoke out of his ſleep, 
Judges. 


Awo RK. adv. [from à and wort.] On. 


work; into a ſtate of labour; into ac- 


tion. 
So after Pyrrhus' pauſe, 
Arouſed vengeance ſets him new awork, SI“. 
By preſeribing the condition, it ſets us aw} 
to the performances of it, and that by living well. 
Hammond, 


Awo'txING. adj. [from awork.] Into the 


ſtate of working. 
Long they thus travelled, yet never met 


Adventure which might them arwworking ſet, 
Hubberd's Tale, 


Aw v'. adv. [from a and ry. ] 


1. Not in a ſtraight direction; obliquely. 
But her ſad eyes, ſtill faſt' ned on the ground, 
Are governed with goodly modeſty ; 
That ſuffers not one look to glance awry, 
Which may tet in a little thought_ unſound. 
Spenſer, 
Like perſpectives, which rightly gaz'd upon, 
Shew nothing but confuſion; eyed awry, 
Diitinguiſh form. Shakſp. Richard 11. 
A violent croſs wind, from either coaft, 
Blows them tranſverſc, ten thouſand leagues awry 
Into the devious air. Milton. 


2. Aſquint ; with oblique viſion, 


AI 


You know the king 
With jealous eyes has look'd ewry | 
On his ſon's actions. Denham's Sophy. 
g. Not in the right or true direction. 

1 hap to ſtep awry, where J ſee no path, and 

can diſcs;n but few ſteps afore me. Ar. rewoed. 
4. Not - equally between two points; un- 

evenly. 

Not ty1iants fierce that unrepenting dye, 

Not Cynthia when ber manteau's pinn'd awry, 

Ere fclt ſuch rage. Pope. 
5. Not according to right reaſon ; per- 

veifely. 

Ali awry, and which wried it to the moſt wry 
couiſe of all, wit abuſed, rather to feign reaſon 
why it ſhould be amils, tnan how it ſhoule be 
amended. | : | Stancy. 
Much of the ſoul they talk, but all awry, 
Andi in themſelves ſcek virtue, and to themſclves 
All glory arrogate, to God give none, AM/ton, 


Axe. n, / [eax, acpe, Sax. aſcia, Lat.] 
An initrument conlifting;ofa.metal liead, 
with a ſharp edge, fixed in a helve or 
hand e, to cut with. 

No metal can, 
Nog. not ws hangman's axe, bear half the keen- 
neſs 
Of thy ſharp envy. Sha#ſpeare. 
There ſtood a foreſt on the mountain's brow, 

Which overluok'd the ſhaded plains below; 

No ſounding axe prefum'd theſe trees to bite, 
Coeval with the world; a venerable fight. Dryd. 


AXTLLA. n. / [ axilla, Lat.] The cavity 
under the upper part of the arm, called 
the armpit. Quincy. 

AXILLAR. | adj. [from , axilla, Lat.] 

A'x1LLARY. Belong ing to the armpit. 


Avrillary artery is diſtributed unto the hand; 
below the cubit, it divideth into two parts. 


Brown, 
A'x10M. n. . [ axtoma, Lat. atiwps, from 
"> 5; Wall 
1. A propoſition evident at firſt ſight, that 
cannot be made plainer by demonſtra- 
tion. f 
Axiems, or principles more general, are ſuch as 
this, that the greater good is to be choſen before 
the leſſer. Hooker. 
2. An eſtabliſhed. principle to be granted 
without new proof. 
The axioms of that law, whereby natural agents 
are guided, hare their uſe in the moral. Hooker. 
Their affirmations are no exiems; we eſteem 


| 


| 


| 


AYE 


thereof as things unſaid, and account them but in 
liſt of nothing. Brown, 


Axis. n, . * Lat.] The line real or 
imaginary that paſſes through any thing, 
on which it may revolve. 
But fince they ſay our earth, from morn to 
morn, 

On its own axis is oblig'd to turn; 

That ſwift rotation mult diſperſe in air 

All things which on tle rapid orb appear. 

Blackmore, 

It might annually have compaſſed the ſun, and 

yet never have once curnec upon its axis. Bentley. 
On their own axts, as the planets run, 

And make at once tieir cucie round the ſun ; 

So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul, - 

And one regards itleif, and one the whole. Pope. 


A's B. n. ſ. [axis, Lat.] The pin 
A'XLE-TREE. { which paſſes through the 
midſt of the wheel, on which the cir- 


cumvolutions of the wheel are per- 
formed. | 
Venerable Neſtor 
Should with a bond of ait, ſtrong as the axle-tree 
On which heay'n rides, knit all the Grecian 
cars 
To his experienc'd tongue. Shakſpeare. 
The fly ſat upon the ax/e-tree of the chariot- 
wheel, and ſaid, What a duſt do 1] raiſe! Bacon. 
And the gilded car of day ; 
His glowi g % Coth allay 
In the ſteep Atlantiek ſtream, 
He ſaw a greater ſun appear, 
Than his bright throne or burning axle-tree could 
bear, Miton's Chriſt's Nativity. 


Av. adv. [perhaps from ato, Lat.] 


1. Yes; an adverb df anſwering affirma- 
tively, 
Return you thither ? 
— Ay madam, with the ſwifteſl wing of ſpeed. 
Shakſpeare. 
What ſay*'ſt thou? Wilt thou be of our con- 
ſort? Say ay, and te the cap*ain of us all. Shak. 
2. It is a word by which the ſenſe is en- 
forced; even; yes, certainly; and more 
than that. 
Remember it, and let it make thee creſt-fall'n; 
Ay, an allay this thy abortive pride. SHA V eare. 


Milt. 


Avx. adv. [apa, Saxon.] Always; to eter- |. 
It is now rarely uſed, 


nity ; for ever. 
and only in-poetry. 


And now in Carkſome dungeon, wretched 
thrall, a 


Remedyleſs for aye he doth him hold, R Queen. 


A Z U 


Either prepare to die, 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, | | 
For aye, auſterity and fingle life. =Shaktſpeart, 
The ſoul, though made in time, ſurvives for 


aye ; : ; 
And, though it hath beginning, ſees no end. 
Sir F. Davies, 
And hears the muſes, in a ring, 
Aye round about Jove's altars fing. Milton, 
Th* aſtoniſh'd mariners aye ply the pp; 
No tay, nor reſt, till the wide breach is clos'd. 
Philips, 


leek. 


A'rry. n. / The neſt of the hawk. 


I ſhould diicourſe on the brancher, the haggard, 
and then treat of their ſeveral ayries. 


Walton's Angler. 

A'z1muTH. n /. LArab ] 

1. The azimuth of the ſun, or of a ſtar, is 
an arch between the meridian of the 
place, and any given vertical line. 

2. Magnetical Azimuth, is an arch of the 
horizon contained between the ſun's 
ezimuth circle and the magnetical meri- 
dian; or it is the apparent diſtance of 
the ſun from the north or ſouth point 
of the compaſs. 

3. Azimuth Compaſs, is an inſtrument uſed 
at ſea for finding the ſun's magnetic 
azimuth, | 

4. Azimuth Dial, is a dial whoſe ſtile or 
gnomon is at right angles to the plane 
of the horizon, 

5. Axzimuths, called alſo verticle circles, 
are great circles interſecting each other 
in the zenith and nadir, and cutting 
the horizon at'right angles, in all the 
points thereof. 

A'zURE. adj. [azur, Fr. azurro, Span. 
lazur, Arab. from lazuli, a blue one. ] 
Blue ; faint blue. 

Like pomels round of marble clear, 
Where azur'd veins well mixt appear. Sidnev, 
The blue of the firſt order, though very faint 
and little, may be the colour of ſome ſub't ance ; 


and the azure colour of the ſkies ſeems to be this 
order. Newton; 


Did. 


Thus replies 


Minerva, graccfal with her azure eyes, Pope. 
Tue fea, 
| Far through his azure turbulent domain, 
Your empire owns, Thonſen, 


A'YGREEN, . /. The ſame with Houſe- 


Chambers. 


B 
The ſecond letter of the Engliſh 


5 alphabet, is etre as in moſt 
other European languages, by preſſing 


the whole length of the lips together, | 


and forcing them open with a ſtrong 
breath, It has a near affinity with the 
other labial letters, and is confounded 
by the Germans with p, and by the 
Gaſcons with v; from which an epi- 


| 


f 


| 


B. 


B A A 


grammatiſt remarks, that Bibere and 
vivere are in Gaſcony the ſame. The 
Spaniards, iu molt words, uſe þ or v in- 


differently. 


Baa. u. /. [See the verb.] The cry of 
a ſheep. 


— Therefore thou art a ſheep ————— 
Such another proof would make me cry Laa. 
Shaxſpeare, 


OY * 


B AB 


To BAA. v. n. [Lalo, Lat.] To ery like 


a ſheep. 
Or like a lamb whoſe dam away is fet, 


Biiler, Fr.)] 
perfectly. 


My 5abbling praiſes I repeat no more, 


| But hcar, ce, Rand fiicnt, and adore, Prior. 


He treble aus for help, but none can get. Sidney, 


To BARI. v. a. [bablcicr, Germ, ka- 


1. To prattle like a child; to prate im- 


—— — 
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2. To talk idly, or irrationally, 

John had conned over a catalogue of hard 
words; theſe he uſed to babble indifferently in all 
companies. |  Arbuthmit. 

Let the ſilent ſanctuary ſhow, 
What from the babblirg (chools we may not 1 
rer. 
3. To talk thovghtleſsly ; to tell ſecrets. 


There is more danger in a reſerved and fileat 


2 in a noiſy babbling enemy. L' Er. 
alk much, 


4. Tot 
The babbling echo mocks the hounds, 
Replying ſhrilly to the well tun'd horns, 
As it a double hunt were heard at once, Shakſp. 
And had [ pow'r to give that knowledge birth, 
In all the ſpeeches of the babb/ing earth. Prier. 
The Lalbling echo had deſcry'd his face; 
She, who in other's words her filence breaks. 
Addiſon, 
Ba'szLe. n. /. [babil, Fr.] Idle talk; 
ſenſelcſs prattle. 
This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble me; 


Here is a coil with proteſtation. Shakſpeare, 
Come, no more, 

This is mere moral Lahe. Milton. 
With vollies of eternal Sale, 

And clamuur more unanſwerable. Hudibras, 


The babblr, impertinence, and folly, I have 

taken notice of in diſputes. Glanville, 

Ba'BBLEMENT. 7. /. [from babble.) Senſe- 
leſs prate; empty words. 

Deluded al! this while with ragged notions and 
babblements, while they expected worthy and de- 
lightful knowledge. Milton, 

Ba'BBLER. n. /. [from babble.) 


1. An idle talker ; an irrational prattler. 
We hold our time too precious to be ſpent 
With ſuch a babbler, Shakſpeare, 
The apoſtle had no ſooner propoſed it to the 
maſters at Athens, but he himſelf was ridiculed 
as a babbler. | Rogers, 
2. A teller of fecrets, 
Utterers of ſectets he from thence debarr'd ; 
Babblers of folly, and blazers of crime. F. Queen, 
Great babblers, or talkers, are nut fit for wult, 
| L' Eftrange. 
Bane. n. / rays Welſh ; babbaerd, 
Dutch ; bambino, Italian.) An infant ; 
a child of either ſex. | 
Thoſe that do teach your babes 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks ; 
He might have chid me ſo: for, in good faith, 
I am a child to chiding. Shakſpeare, 
Nor ſhall Sebaftian's formidable name 
Re longer us'd to lull the crying babe. Dryden. 
The babe had all that infant care beguiles, 
And early knew his mother in her ſmiles. Dryd. 


Ba'zexy. n. . [from Labe,] Finery to 
pleaſe a babe or child. 
So have I ſeen trim books in velvet dight, 
With golden leaves and painted babery 
Of ſeely boys, pleaſe unacquaintcd fight. Sidney, 
Ba'pisn. adj. [from babe.] Childiſh. 
If he be baſhful, and will ſoon bluſh, they 
call him a hi and ill brought up thing. Aſclam. 


BARON. n. /. [babouin, Fr, It is ſup- 
poſed by Skinner to be the augmenta- 
tion of babe, and to import a great 
babe.) A monkey of the largeſt kind. 

You had looked through the grate like a geminy 
of baboons, Shakſpeare, 


He caft every human feature out of his coun- 
tenance, and bceame a baho%r;, 


Ba'sy. n. /. [See Baz. ] 
1. A child; an infant. 
The /aby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. Shatſprare, 
The child muſt have ſugar plums, rather than 
make the poor baby cry, Locke, 
He muſt marry, and propagate : the father 
cannot ſtay for the portion, nor the mother for 
Babes te play with. Locke. 


Addiſuu, 


BAC 


in imitation of a child, 
y with, 


2. A ſmall ima 
which girls p 


The archduke ſaw that Perkin would prove a | 


runagate; and it was the part of children to fall 
out about babies, Bacon. 
Since no image can repreſent the great Creator, 
never think to honour him by your fouliſh pup- 
pets, and babies of dirt and clay. Stillingflret. 
Ba'ccaTED. adj. [baccatus, Lat.] Beſet 
with pearls ; E * berries. Dick. 
BAccHANA'LIAN. n. . [from bacchana- 
lia, Lat.] A riotous perſon ; a drunkard. 
Ba'ccHanaALls. nf. [ bacchanalia, Lat.] 
The drunken feaſts and revels of Bac- 


chus, the god of wine, 

Ha, my brave emperor, (all we dance now 
the Egyptian bacchanals, and celebrate our drink ? 
Shakſpeare. 
What wild fury was there in the heathen bac- 

chanals, which we have not ſeen <qualled ? 
Decay of Piety. 
Both extremes were baniſh'd from their walls, 
Carthuſian faſts, and fulſome barchana!s, Pope. 
BA'ccuus BOLE. 2. /. A flower not tall, 

but very full and broad-leaved. 


Mortimer. 


 Bacci'yerovs, adj. [from bacca, a berry, 


and fero, to bear, Lat.] Berry- bearing. 
Bacciferous trees are of four kinds. 1. Such as 
bear a caliculate or naked berry; the flower and 
calix both falling off together, and leaving the 
berry bare; as the ſaſſafras trees. 2. Such as 
have a naked monoſpermous fruit, that is, con- 
taining in it only one ſeed; as the arbutes. 3. 
Such as have but polyſpermous fruit, that is, 
containing two or more kernels or ſceds within 
it; as the jeſminum, liguſtrum. 4. Such as 
have their fruit compoſed of many acini, or 
round ſoft balls ſet cloſe together like a bunch of 
grapes; as the uva marina, Ray. 
Bacci'voRous. adj, [from bacca, a 
berry, and voro, to devour, Lat.] De- 
vouring berries. Dia. 
Ba'cHELOR. n./. [A word of very uncer- 
tain etymology, it not being well known 
what was its original ſenſe. Junius 
derives it from BSa»na&-, fooliſh ; Me- 


nage from bas chevali-r, a knight of the 


loweſt rank; Spelman,. from Laculus, a 
ſtaff; Cujas, from buccella, an allow- 
ance of proviſion. The moſt probable 
derivation ſeems to be from bacca lauris, 
the berry of a laurel or bay; bachelors 
being young, are of good hopes, like 
laurels in the berry, Dr. A 
obſerved, that Menage's etymology is 
much confirmed by the practice in our 
univerſities of calling a Bachelor, Sir. 
In Latin. Baccalaureus. 
1. A man unmarried. 
Such ſeparation 
Becomes a virtuous backe/or and a maid. Shakſp. 
The haunting of diſſolute places, or reſort to 
courteſans, are no more puniſhed in married men 
than in backelors, Bacon. 
A true painter naturally delights in the liberty 
which belongs to the backelor's eſtate. Dryden, 
Let ſinful backelors their woes deplore, 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more. 
Pope. 
2. A man who takes his firſt degrees at 
the univerſity in any profeſſion. 
Being a boy, new backeler of arts, I chanced 
to ſpeak againit the pope. Aſcham, 
I appear before your honour, in behalf of 
Martinus Scriblerus, backeler of phy fic. 
; Martims Scriblerus. 
3. A knight of the loweſt order, This 
is a ſenſe now little uſed, 


] 


. Ba'curLorsnie, 1. /. [from Bachelor.] 


BAC 


The condition of a bachelor. 
Her mother, living yet, can teſtify, 
She was the firſt fruit of my backelor ip. Shakſp, 


BACK. n. /. [bac, bzc, Saxon; bach, 
German. ] | | 
1. The hinder part of the body, from the 


neck to the thighs. 
Part following enter, part remain without, 
And mount on others backs in hopes to ſhare, 
Dryden, 
2. The outer part of the hand when it is 
ſhut : oppoſed to the palm. 


Methought love pitying me, when he ſaw this, 
Gave me your hands, the backs and palms to kits. 
7 Donne. 


3. The outward part of the body; chat 


which requires clothes: oppoſed to the 
belly. 5 2h 

Thoſe who, by their anceſtors, have been ſet 
free from a conſtant drudgery to their backs and 
their bellies, ſhould beſtow ſome time on thei; 
heads, » . Locke, 

4. The rear: oppoſed to the van. 

He might conclude, that Walter would be up. 

on the king's back, as his majeſty was upon bs 


Clarendon, 
5. The place behind. 

As the voice goeth round, as well towards the 
back as towards the front of him that ſpeaketh, 
ſo does the echo: for you have many back echoes 
to the place where you ſtand. Bacon, 

Antheus, Sergeſtus grave, Cleanthus ſtrong, 
And at their backs a mighty Trojan throng. D» 2, 

6. The part of any thing out of fight. 

Trees ſet upon the backs of chimnies do ripen 

fruit ſooner, Bacon's Natural Hiftcry. 

7. The thick part vf any tool oppoſed to 
the edge; as the back of a knife or 
ſword : whence back/word, or ſword 
with a back ; as, 

Bull dreaded not old Lewis either at Baci ſ werd, 
ſingle faulchion, or cudgel-play. Ar bur line. 

8. To turn the back on one; to forſtk: 
him, or neglect him. 

At the hour of death, all friendſhips of the 
world bid him adleu, and the whole creation turns 
its back upon him- Seutk, 

9. To turn the back; to go away; to be not 
within the reach of taking cognizance. 

His back was no ſooner turned, but they le- 
turned to their former rebellion. Sir J. Davies. 

Back. adv. [from the noun. ] 


1. To the place from which one came. 

Back you ſhall not to the houſe, unleſs 
You uncertake that with me. Shakſprare. 

He ſent many to ſeek the ſhip Argo, threaten- 
ing that if they brought not Sa Medea, they 
ſhould ſuffer in her Read. | Raleigh, 

Where they are, and why they came nut ace, 
Is now the labour of my thoughts. Aſiltan. 

Back to thy native iſland migbt'ſt thou fail, 
And leave half- head the melancholy tale. Pope. 

2. Backward ; as retreating from the pre- 
ſent ſtation. | 

I've been ſurpriz'd in an unguarded hour, 
But muſt not now go back ; the love, that lay 
Half ſmother'd in my breaſt, has broke through 

all 
Its weak reſtraints, _ Addiſun, 
3. Behind ; not coming forward. 

I thouglit to promote thee unto great honour ; 

but lo the Lord hath kept thee back from honour, 

Numb e. ', 

- Confirain the glebe, keep back the hurtful 

weed. Blackmore, 
4. Toward things palt. 

I had always a curioſity to Jook back unto the 
ſources of things, and to view in my mind the be- 
ginning and progreſs of a riſing world. Burnet, 

5. Again; iu returns 


B A C 


e lady's mad; yet if *twere ſo, 
Bae 3 er houſe, command her fol- 
lowers 
Take and give back affairs, and their diſpatch, 
With ſuch a ſmooth, diſcreet, and ſtable bearing. 


. Shakſpeare. 
6. Again; a ſecond time, . 
This Cxſar found, and that ungrateful age, 
With lofing him, went back to blood and rage. 
Waller. 
The epiſtles being written from ladies forſaken 
their lovers, many thoughts came hack upon 
us in divers letters. Dryden. 
To BACK. v. @. [from the noun. ] 


1. To mount on the back of a horſe, 
That roan ſhall be my throne. 
Well, I will back him ſtrait. O Eſperance! 
Bid Butler lead him forth into the park. 
2 Shakſpeare. 
2, To break a horſe; to train him to bear 
upon his back. 
Direct us how to back the winged horſe ; 
Favour his flight, and moderate his courſe. 
HY Ryſcommon, 
To place upon the back. 
3 P 2. I ſlept methought, 
Great Jupiter, upon his eagle bac d, 
Appear'd to me. Szalſpeare. 
4. To maintain; to ſtrengthen ; to ſup- 
port ; to defend. 
Belike he means, 
Back'd by the pow'r of Warwick, that falſe peer, 
T' aſpire unto the crown. Shakſpearc. 
You are ſtrait enough inthe ſhoulders, you care 
rot who ſees your back: call you that backing of 
your friends? a plague upon ſuch backing / give 
me them that will face me. Shakſpeare, 
Theſe were ſeconded by certain demilaunces, 
and both backed with men at arms. Hayward. 
Did they not ſwear, in expreſs words, 
To prop and back the houſe of lords ? 
And x ts turn'd out the whole houſeful. Hud:bras. 
A great malice, backed with a great intereſt, 
can have no advantage of a man, but from his ex- 
pectations of ſomething without himſelf, South. 
How ſhall we treat this buld aſpiring man ? 
Succeſs ſtill follows him, and backs his crimes. 
; Addiſon. 
5. To juſtify ; to ſupport. 
The patrons of the ternary number of princi- 
ples, and thoſe that would have five elements, 
endeavour to back their experiments with a ſpe- 
cious reaſon. Boyle. 
We have I know not how many adages to Lack 
the reaſon of this moral. L' Efirange. 
6. 'To ſecond. 


Factious, and fav'ring this or t' other fide, 
Their wagers hack their wiſhes. Dry.ten. 


To BA'CKBITE. v. a. [from back and 


bite.) To cenſure or reproach the ab- 
ſent. 

Moſt untruly and maliciouſly do theſe evil 
tongues backbite and ſlander the ſacred aſhes aft 
that perſonage. Sper:ſer. 

I will uſe him well; a friend i' th* court is bet- 
ter than a penny in purſe, Uſe his men weil, 
Davy, for they are arrant knaves and will backb7re. 

Shakſpeare. 


B\'cxBiTER. n. ,. [from backbite.] A 


privy calumniator; a cenſurer of the 
abſent, 

No body is bound to look upon his backbiter, 
or ais underminer, his betrayer, or his oppreſſur, 
as his friend, outh. 

Ba'cxBonE, 2. /. [from back and Sone. 
The bone of the back. 

The backbone ſhould be divided into many ver- 
t-bres for commodious bending, and not to be 
one entire ngid bone. Ray. 
A'CKCARRY. Having on the back. 

Manwood, in his foreſt laws, noteth it for one 
of the tour circum ſtances, or caſes, whercin a fo- 
teſter may urreſt an offender againſt vert or ve- 


BAC 


niſon in the foreſt, wiz. ſtable · land, dog-draw, 
backcarry, and bloody- hand. Cowell. 

Ba'cxpook, wo from back and door.] 
The door behind the houſe z privy 
paſſage. 

The proceſſion durſt not return by the way it 
came ; but, after the devotion of the monks, 
paſſed out at a backdvy of the convent. Addi/. 

Popery, which is fo far thut out as not to fe- 
enter openly, is ſtealing in by the backdoor of 
atheiſm. Atterbury. 


Back ED. adj. [from back.) Having a 


back, 
| Loſty-neck'd, Y 
Sharp headed, barrel bellied, broadly Bac d. 
Dryden. 
Ba'ckrrienD, 2. 


8 from back and 
Friend] A friend backward ; that is, 
an enemy in ſecret, 


Set the reſtleſs importunities of talebekrers and 
backſriends againſt fair words and profeſſions 

L Eftrange. 

Far is our church from incroaching upon the 

civil power; as ſome, who are backfriends to both, 

would maliciouſly inſinuate. South. 


BackGa'MMON. n. . om bach gam- 
mon, Welſh, a little battle. ] A play 
or game at tables, with box and dice. 

In what eſteem are you with the vicar of the 
pariſh ? can you play with him at —— ? 

wifk, 

Ba'cxHouse. n. ,. [from back and houſe.] 
The buildings behind the chief part of 
the houſe, 

Their backkeuſes, of more neceſſary than clean- 
ly ſervice, as kitchens, ſtables, are climbed up 
unto by ſteps. d Carew. 

Ba'cxeigcs. / n. [from back and piece. 
The piece of armour which covers the 
back. 

The morning that he was to join battle, his ar- 
mourer put on his backpiece before, and his breaft- 
plate behind. Camden. 

BA CR ROOM n. . [from back and room.] 
A room behind; not in the front. 

If you have a fair proſpect backwards of gar- 
dens, it may be convenient to make backrooms 
the larger. Afoxen's Mech. Eve. iſcs. 

Ba'cxs1DE. . / [from back and ide. 

1. The hinder part of any thing. 

If the quick ſilver were rubbed from the back/ide 
of the ſpeculum, the glaſs would cauſe the ſame 
rings of colours, but more faint ; the phæno- 
mena depend not upon the quickfilver, unleſs fo 
far as it enereaſes the reflection of the backfide of 
the glaſs. Newton. 

2. The hind part of an animal. 

A poor ant carries a grain of corn, climbing 
up a wall with her head downwards and her 
backſide upwards. : Adiliſen. 

3. The yard or ground behind a houſe. 

Tue waſh of paſtures, fields, commons, roads, 
ſtreets, or backfides, are of great advantage to all 

ſorts of land. Mortimer, 


To BAcksL1'DE. v. n. [from back and 
ſlide.) To fall off; to apoſtatize: a 
word only uſed by divines. 

Haſt ti ou ſe en that which bac4/7/dirg Iſrael hath 


done? She is gone up upon every high mountain, 
and under every green tree, Jeremiah, 


Bacxs11DprR, . / [from Gack/lide.] 
An apoſtate. 
The bactflider in heart ſhall be filled, Prat es by. 
Ba'cxsTAFF. u. . [from back and fi; 
becavſe in taking an obſeryation, the 
obſerver's back is turned toward the 
ſun.) An inflrument uſeful in taking 
the ſun's altitude at fea; invented by 
Captain Davies, 


| » 


| 


BAC 


Ba'cxsTAIRs. n. |. 
fairs.) The private ftairs in the houſe. 


I condemn the practice which hath lately crept 


into the court at the backfairs, that ſome pricked 
for ſheriffs get out of the bill, Bacon 


Ba'cxsTAYs. 2. [from back men] 
Ropes or ſtays which keep the maſts o 


a ſhip from pitching forward or over- 
1 


Ba'cxsworD. mn /. [from back and ſword.] 


A ſword with one ſharp edge. 
Bull dreaded not old Lewis at backfword, 
Arbuthnet. 
Ba'cxwarD. } adv. [from back, and 
Ba'cxwarps. f peand, Sax. that is, to- 
ward the back ; contrary to forward. ] 
1. With the back forward. 
They went backward, and their faces were 
backward. Geneſis, 
2. Toward the back. 1 
In leaping with weights, the arms are firft caſt 
backward, and then forward, with ſo much the 
greater force ; for the hands go backward before 
they take their riſe, Bacon, 
2. On the back. 
Then darting fire from her malignant eyes, 
She caſt him backward as he ſtrove to riſe. 
Dryden. 
4. From the preſent ſtation to the place 
beyond the back. 
We _ have met them dyreful, beard to 
ard, 
And beat them backtoard home. Shatſpeare. 
The monſtrous fight 
Struck them with horrour backward; but far 
worſe 
Urg'd them behind. 


Aliltr. 
5. Regreſſively. 


Are not the rays of light, in paſſing by the 


edges and fides of bodies, bent ſeveral times 

backwards and forwards with a motion like that 

of an eel? Newton. 
6. Toward ſomething paſt. 

To prove the poſſibility of a thing, there is no 
argument to that which looks backwards ; for 
what has bcen done or ſuffered, may certainly be 
done or ſuffered again, Seuth, 


7. Reflexively. 


No, doubtlcſs ; for the mind can backward caſt 
Upon herſclf, her underſtanding light. Dawis. 


8, From a better to a worſe ſtate. 
The work went backward ; and the more he 
ſtrove 
T' advance the ſuit, the farther from ber love. 
3 Dryden, 
9. Paſt; in time paſt. 
They have ſpread one of the worſt languages 


in the world, if we look upon it ſome reigns 
backward. Locke, 


10. Perverſely; from the wrong end. 
I never yet ſaw man, 
But ſhe would ſpcll him backward ; if Fair-fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be ber ſiſter; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot; if tall, a launce ill- headed. 
Shukſpeare, 
Ba'CKWARD. adi. 
1. Unwilliag ; averſe. 
Our mutability makes the friends of our na- 
tion ba:-kward to engage with us in alliances. 
LHdaifen, 
We are ſtrangely backward to lay hold of this 
ſafe, this only method of cure. Atterbary, 
Cities laid waſte, they ſtorm'd the cens and 
cases; 
For wiſer brutes are backward to be ſlaves. Porg, 
2. He ſitating. 
All things are ready, if our minds he fo; 
Periſh the man, whole ming is Lacta ru now, 
; 844 Tfeare, 
3. Sluggiſh; dilatory, 
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3. Unfortunate; unhappy. 


4. Hurtful; unwholeſome ; miſchievous; 
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BAD 


The mind is backwa?d to undergo the fatigue 
of weighing every argument. Watts. 
4- Duli; not quick or apprehenſive. 
It often falls out, that the backward learner 
makes amends another way. Seuth. 
5. Late; coming after ſomething elle: 
as, backward fruits; backward children: 
fruits long in ripening ; children flow of | 
growth. 
Ba'cxwarn. 2. /. The things or ſtate 
behind or paſt : poetical, 
What ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark backward or abyſm of time? Shakſp. 
Ba'ckwWAR DLV. adv, [ fiom backward. ] 
1. Unwillingly ; averſely ; with the back 


forward. 1 


Like Numid lions by the hunters chas'd, 
Though they do fly, yet backward!'y do go ö 
With proud aſpect, diſdaining greater haſte, Sidney. 

2. Peiverſcly ; or with cold hope. 
E was the firſt man 

That e' er receiv'd gift from him; . 

And does he think ſo backwwardly of me, 

That I'll requite it laſt? Shak ſpeare. 
Ba'CkWARDNESS. n./. [from back ward. ] 
1, Dulueſs; unwillingneſs; fluggiſhneſs. 

The thing by which we are apt to excuſe our | 
backwwardneſs ty good works, is the ill ſucceſs that 
hath heen obſerved to attend well deſigning cha- 
rities. | Altterhury, 

2, Slowneſs of progreſſion ; tardinels, 

Ba'cov. n. / [probably from Salen, that 
is, dried fleſh. ] : 

1, The fleſh of a hog ſalted and dried. 

High o'er the hearth a chine of bacon hung, 
Good old Philemon feiz'd it with a prong, 

Then cut a ſlice, Dryden. 
2. To ſave the baton, is a phraſe for pre- 

ſerving one's ſelf from being hurt; bor- 

rowed from the care of houſewives in 
the country, where they have ſeldom | 
any other proviſion in the houſe than 
dried bacon, to ſecure it from the 
marching ſoldiers, 

What frigghtens you thus? my good ſon! ſays, 

the prieſt ; i 

You murcler'd, are ſorry, and have been confeſt. 

O father + my ſorrow will ſcarce ſave my bacor ; 

For *twas-not that I murder'd,. but that I was 

taken. Prior. 


BacuLlo'METRyY. n. ſ. [from baculus, Lat. 
and re.] The art of meaſuring dil- 
tances by one or more ſtaves. Dia. 

BAD. adi. {[quazd, Dutch; compar,” 
worſe ; fuperl. worſt. ] ] 

1. III; nat good: a general word uſed in 
regard to phyſical or moral faults, either 


of men or things. 

Moſt men base politicks enough to make, 
through viglencey the beſt ſcheme of government 
a hd one. _ Pope. 

2. Vitious; corrupt. 
Thou may'ſt rt pent, 
And one bad att, with many deeds well done, 
May'ſt cover. Milton, 
Thus will the latter, as the former, world 
Still tend from ba1 to worſe, Milton. 
Our unhappy fates 
Mix thee amongſt the had, or make thee run 
Too near the paths which vutue bids thee ou 
rior. 


The ſun his annual courſe obliquely made, » 


Good days contracted, and enlarg'd the ba1 
Did ». 


pernicious : with for. 
Reading was bad for his eyes, writing mace 
his head ake. Addiſon. 


 Ba'ncer. n. J. [perhaps from the Latin 


n * rere 


BAF : 
F. Sick: with of; as, bad of a fever, 
3. The preterit of bid. 
And for an earneſt of greater honour, 


He Jade me, fiom him, call thee Thane of 
Cawder. Shakſprare. 


Banc. n. /. [A word of uncertain ety- 
mology ; derived by Junius from bode 
or bade, a meſſenger, and ſuppeſed to 
be corrupted from badage, the creden- 
tial of a meſſenger ; but taken by Sin- 
ner and Minſbew from bagghe, Dut. a 
jewel, or bague, Fr. a ring, It ſeems 
to come from bajulo, to carry, Lat. 

i. A mark or cognizance worn to ſhow 
the relation of the wearer to any per- 
ſon or thing. 

But on his breaſt a bloody croſs he bore, 


The dear reſemblance of his dying lord 
For whole ſweet ſake that glorious badge he wore. 
Spenſer., 

The outward ſplendour of his office, is the 
badge and token of that ſacred character which 
he inwardly bears. Atterbury, 

2. A token by which one is known. 

A ſavage tygreſs on her helmet lies; 

The famous badge Clatinda us'd to bear. Fairfax, , 
3. The mark or token of any thing. 

There appears much joy in him; even ſo much 
that joy could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough, 
without a badge of bitterneſs. Shakſpeare. 

Sweet mercy is nobility's true badge, Shakſp. 

Let him not bear the RG of a wreck, - 
Nor beg with a blue table on lis back. Dryden. 


To BADGRk. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 


mark as with a badge. 
Your royal father's murder'd 

Oh, by whom? 

Thoſe of his chamber, as it ſeem'd, had done 't: 

Their hands and faces were all badg*d with blood, 

So were their daggers. Shakſpeare. ! 


BA DG FER. n. . [bedour, Fr. melis, Lat.] 
An animal that earths in the ground, 
uſed to be hunted. 

That a brock, or 6adger, hath legs of one fide" 
ſhorter than the other, is received not only by 
theoriſts and unexperienced believers, but moſt 
who behold them daily. Brown, 

Ba'DGER-LEGGED. aaj, [from badger 
and /egpged.) Having legs of an unequal: 
length, as the badger is ſuppoſed to 
have. 

His body crooked all over, big-bellied, bad- 
ger- legged, and his complexion ſwarthy. L' Fftr. 


1 


bajulus, a carrier; but by Junius de- 
rived from the badger, a creature who 
ſtows up lis proviſion. ] One that buys 
corn and victuals in one place, and car- 
ries it unto anether, Covell, 
Ba'pLy. adv. [from bad.) In a bad 
manner; not well. : 
How goes the day with us? O tell me Hubert, — 
Badly, I fear. How fares your majeſty ? Shak, 


Ba'DbN ESS. n. /. [from bad.) Want of 
good qualities, either ;atural or moral 
deſert ; depravity. 

It was not your brother's evil diſpoſition made 
him ſeck his death; but a provoking merit, (et a. 
work by a reproveable badneſs in himſelf, Shak. 

There -is one convenience in this city, which 
makes ſome amends for the Ce of the pave 
ment. Adil. ſan on Italy 

I did not ſee how the Sadlaeſ of the weather 

could be the king's fault. Addifon. 


{Zo B4'FFLE. v. 4. [Her, Fr.] 
1. To elude; to make ineffectual, 
They made a ſhift to think themſelves guiltleſs, 
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B A 
in ſpite-of all their ſins; to break the precept, 
and at the ſame time to beffle the curſe. Sock, 
le hath deſerved to have the grace withdrawn, 
which he hath ſo long *affled and defied. Ytrer;. 
2. To confound; to defeat with ſome 
confusion, as by perplexing or amuſing: 
to baffle is ſometimes leis than to con- 
quer, 
Etruria loſt, 
He brings to Turnus aid his baffled hoſt, Dryd, 
When the mind has brought itſelf to clvſe 
thinking, it may go on roundly, Every abitruſe 
problem, every intricate queſtion, will not baſe, 
diſcourage, or break it. Loc te. 
A forcign potentate trembles at a war with the 
Engliſh nation, ready to employ againſt bim ſuch 
revenues as ſhall Laie his deſigns upon their 
country. Addiſon, 


Ba'rFLE, n. . [from the verb.] A defeat, 
Ir is the kill of the diſputant that keeps off 

a baffle. South, 
The authors having miſſed of their aims, are 

fain to retreat with fruſtration and a Bae. South, 


Ba'FFLER. n. /. [from e.] He that 


puts to confulion, or defeats. 

Experience, that great baffer of ſpeculation, 
aſſures us the thing is too poſſible, and brings, 
in all ages, matter of fact to confute our ſupp9- 
ſitions. Government of the Jonge. 

Bac. n. /. [ belge, Saxon; from which 

238 by dropping, as is uſual, the 

arſh conſonant, came begs, bage, lag. 

1. A ſack, or pouch, to put any thing in, 
as money, corn. 

Couſin, away for England; haſte before, 
And, ere our coming, ſee thou ſhake t!.: 

ags 
Of hoarding abbots ; their impriſon'd angels 
Set thou at liberty. | Shakſpea », 

What is it that opens thy mouth in praiſes ? 
Is it chat thy bags and thy barns are full? $25, 

Waters were incloſed within the carth, as in a 

bap. oy: Burner. 

Once, we confeſs, beneath the patriot's cloak, 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea ſpoke, 

Pepe, 

2. That part of animals in which ſome 

particular juices are contained, as the 
poiſon of vipers. | 

The ſwelling poiſon of the ſeveral ſects, 
Which, wanting vent, the nation's health infects, 

Shall burſt its bag. _ Dryden, 
Sing on, fing on, for I can nc'er be cloy'd; 
So may thy cows their burden'd bags diſtend. 
Dr yen, 
3. An ornamental purſe of ſilk tied to 
men's hair, , 

We ſaw a young fellow riding towards us full 
gallop, with a bob wig and black filken bag tied 
to it. Al. liſon. 

4. A term uſed to ſignify different quan- 
tities of certain commodities z as, a 
bag of pepper, a bag of hops. 

To BAG. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 


1. To put into a bag. 
Accordingly he diain'd thoſe maiſhy grounds, 
And 5agg'd them in a blue cloud. Dryden, 
Hops vught not to be bagged up hot. Mortimer, 
2. Jo load with a bag, 
Like a bec, Bug d with his honey'd venom, 
He brings it to yuur live, Dr yen, 
To Bas. v. n, Io {well like a full bag. 
The ſkin ſeemed much contracted, yet it bag» 


geh and had a purringer full of matter in it. 
Wiſeman, 


Two kids that in the valley ſtray'd 
T found by chance, and to my fold convey'd: 
They drain two bagging udders every day. Dy. 
BA'GATELLE. n, . [bagatelle, Fr.] A 
trifle; a thing of no importance: A 
word not naturalized, 
4 


» 


BA. 


Heaps of hair rings and cypher'd ſeals; 

Rich trifles, ſerious bagatelles. Prizr. 
Ba'oGAGE, 1. .. [from bag ; baggage, Fr.] 
1. The furniture and utenſils of an army. 

The army was an hundred and ſeventy thou- 
ſand footmen, and twelve thouſand horſemen, 
beſide the baggage. 3 Judith. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue; they cannot 
be ſpared, nor left behind, but they hinder the 

march. „ N.. 

They were probably always in readineſs, and 

catried among the baggage of the army. 


Addiſon on Italy, 1 
2. The goods that are to be carried away, 


as bag and baggage. | 
Dolabella deſigned, when his affairs grew de- 
ſperate in Egypt, to pack up bag and baggage, 
and ſail for Italy. Arbus hnot, 


. A worthleſs woman; in French baga/te 


ſo called, becauſe ſuch women follow 
camps, 

A ſpark of indignation did rife in her, not to 

"ſuffer ſuch a baggage to win away any thing of 

bers. Sidney, 

When this beggage meets with a man who has 

vanity to credit relations, ſhe turns him to ac- 

count. | Spectator. 

Ba'GN10, 1. /. [bagno, Ital. a bath.] A 

houſe for bathing, ſweating, and other- 
wiſe cleanſing the body. 

I have known two inſtances of malignant fe- 

vers produced. by the hot air of a bagnio, Arbuth, 


Ba'GPIPE. n. /. [from bag and pipe; the 
wind being received in a bag. ] 
ſical inſtrument, conſiſting of a leathern 


bag, which blows up like a foot- ball, 


by means of a pom or little tube 


fixed to it, and ſtopped by a valve; 
and three pipes or flutes, the firſt called 
the ou pipe or drone, and the ſecond 
the little one, which paſs the wind out 


only at the bottom; the third has a 
reed, and is played on by compreſling, 


the bag under the arm, when full; and 


opening or ſtopping the holes, which 
The 6ag- 


are eight, with the tingers. 
pipe takes in the compaſs of three 
octaxes. Chambers, 


No banners but ſhirts, with ſome bad bagpipes 
inſtead of drum and tite. Sidney. 


He heard a bappipe, and ſaw a general animat- 
ed with the ſound. Addiſon's Freehe{dev, 
BaGcer'eeR. n. /. [from Sagpipe.] One 
that plays on a bagpipe. 
Some that will evermore peep thro” their eyes, 
And laugh, like parrots, at a bagpiper. Shakſp. 


BAGUE'TTE.n. /. [Fr. a term of archi- 
tecture.] A little round moulding, leſs 
than an aſtragal; ſometimes carved and 
enriched, : 

To BA1GNE. v. a. [bagner, Fr.] To 
drench ; to ſoak. Out of uſe. 

The women forſlow not to baigne them, unleſs 


they plead their heels, with a worſe perfume than | 


Jugurth found in the dungeon. Carew, 


Bal 1 n. /.. [Of this word the etymolo- 
giſts give many derivations; it ſeems to 
come from the French &ailler, to put 
into the hand ; to deliver up, as a man 
delivers himſelf op in ſurety. ] 

Bail is the freeing or ſetting at liberty one ar- 
reſted or impriſoned upon action either civil or 
criminal, under ſecurity taken for his appearance. 
There is both common and ſpecial bail; common 
bail is in actions of ſmall prejudice, or flight 
proof, called common, becauſe any ſureties in that 
caſe are taken : whereas upon cauſes of greater 
weight, or apparent ſpeciality, ſpecial bail or 


Vor. I. 


A mu-' 


BAL * 


otherwiſe at their will. 


—— 


C 
| 


To BAiL. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To give bail tor another. 


Let me be their bai 
They ſhall be ready at your higbneſs“ will, 
To anſwer their {uſpicion 
Thou ſhalt not bail them. 


2. To admit to bail. 


tecommitted to the Tower. 


be ſet at liberty by bail or ſureties. 


baillie, Fr.] 
1. A ſubordinate officer. 


ſenate of Berne. 


cute arreſts. 


3. An under-ſteward of a manor, 


* 


bailiwicks. 


ſurety muſt be taken, There is a difference be- 
tween bail and mainpriſe ; for he that is main- 
priſed is at large until the day of his appearance: 
but where a nian is bailed, he is always ac- 
counted by the law to be in their ward and cuſ- 
tody for the time : and they may, if they will,” 
keep him in ward or in priſon at that time, or 
| Corvell. 
Worry'd with debts, and paſt all hopes of b, 
Th” unpity'd wretch lies rotting in a jail. Reſe. 
And brib'd with preſents, or, when preſents fail, 
They ſend their proſtituted wives for bail, Dryd. 


Shakſp. Tit. And. 


When they had bailed the twelve biſhops who 
were in the Tower, the houſe of commons, in 
great indignation, cauſed them immediately to be 
Clarendon. 


BA'1LABLE, adj, [from bail.) That may 


Ba'tL1F, . J. [a word of doubtful etyme- 
logy in itſelf, but borrowed by us from 


Lauſanne is under the canton of Berne, go- 
verned by a bailiff ſent every three years from the 
Addiſon , 
2. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is t exe- 


It many times happeneth, that, by the under- 
ſheriffs and their 5az/iffs, the owner hath incurred 
the forfeiture, before he cometh to the knowledge 
of the proceſs that runneth againſt him. Bacon. 

A. bailif}, by miſtake, ſeized you for a debtor, 
and kept youu the Whole evening in a ſpunging 
houſe. Swi 


Swift as a bard the bailiff leaves behind. Pope, 


r. 


Ba'1LiwiCck. 2. /. [of baillie, Fr. and pic, 
Sax.] The place of the juriſdiction 
of a bailiff within his hundred, or the 
lord's franchiſe. It is that liberty which 
is exempted from the ſheriff of the 
county, over which the lord of the 


liberty appointeth a bailiff. Cowell. 
A proper officer is to walk up and down his 
bailiwicks, +» Spenſer, 


There iſſued writs to the ſheriffs, to return the 
names of the ſeveral land-owners in their ſeveral 


Hale. 


Io Bait. v. a. [baxan, Saxon; baitzen, 
German. ] 


1. To put meat upon a hook, in ſome 


place, to tempt ſiſh, or other animals, 
Oh cunning enemy, that, to catch a ſaint, 

With ſaints doſt baiz thy hook! moſt dangerous 

Is that temptation that doth goad us on 

To fin in loving virtue, 
Let's be revenged on him; let's appoint kim 

a meeting, give him a thow of comfort in his 

ſuit, and lead him on with a ſure baited delay, 


the garter. Shatſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſer. 
Many forts of fiſhes feed upon inſects, as is 
well known to anglers, who bait their hooks 
with them. Ray, 
How are the ſex improv'd in am'rous arts! 
What new-found ſnares they bait for human 
hearts Gay. 
2. To give meat to one's ſelf, or horſes, 
on the road. | 
What ſo ſtrong, 
But, wanting reſt, will alſo want of might? 
The ſun, that meaſures heaven all day long, 
At night doth bait his ſteeds the ocean waves 
among. Spenſer. 


5 kakſpeare. 


tilPhe hath pawned his horſes to mine hoſt of 


B. AR 


To Barr. v. a. [from battre, Fr. to beat.) 
1. To attack with violence. 
Who ſeeming ſorely chaffed at his band, 
As chained bear, whom cruel dogs do hast, 
With idle force did fain them to withſtand. 
| Fairy Queen. 
I will not yield 
To kiſs the ground before young Malcolm's feet; 
Aud to be baited with the rabble's curſe. Skakf, 
2. To harafs by the help of others; as, 


we bait a boar with maſtiffs, but a bull 
with bull-dogs. | 

To Bart. v. . To ſtop at any place for 
refreſhment : perhaps this word is more 
properly bate, to abate ſpeed. 

But our defires tyrannical extertion 
Doth force us there to ſet out chief delightſulnefs, 
Where but a baiting place is all our portion. 

. Sidney. 

As one who on his journey baits at noon, 

Tho' bent on ſpeed: ſo here th' archangel 
paus'd. 2 

In all our journey from London to his houfe, 

we did not ſo much as bazt at a wig inn. Addiſon. 

To Bair. v. n. [ac a hawk.) To clap the 
wings; to make an offer of flying; to 
flutter. : 

All plum'd like eftridges, that with the wind 
Baited like cagles baving lately bath'd; 
Glittering in golden coats like images. Shak. 

Hood my unman'd blood baiting ir. my cheeks 


With thy black mantle ; till ſtrange love grown 
bold, 


Thinks true love acted fimple modeſty. Shakf. 
Another way I have to man my haggard, 

To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 

That is, to watch her as we watcn theſe kitcs, 

That bait and beat, and will not be obedient. 


Shkakſpeare, 
Barr. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Meat ſet to allure fiſh, or other ani- 
mals, to a ſnare. | 


The pleaſant' angling is to ſee the fiſh 
Cut with her golden oars the ſilvet ſtream, 


2. A temptation; an enticement ; allure- 
ment. a 
And that ſame glorious beauty's idle boaſt 
Is but a hait ſuch wretches to beguile. Spenſcr. 


Taketh therewith the ſouls of men, as with 
the baits, Hooker. 


Sweet words, I grant, baits and allurements 
ſweet, ; 
But greateſt hopes with greateſt croſſes meet. 
6 0 Fairfax, 
Fruit, like that 
Which grew in Paradiſe, the bait of Eve 
Us'd by the tempter. Milton. 
Secure from fooliſh pride's affected ſtate, 
And ſpecious flattery's more pernicious Haft. 


Roſcommon, 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of 108 
Which in a ſimple knot was tied above : 
Sweet negligence? unheeded bai of love! Dryd. 
Grant that others could with equal glory 
Look dewn on pleaſures, and the vaits of ſenſe, 


Addiſon. 
A refreſhment on a journey. 
33 n. /. A kind of coarſe open cloth 
ſtuff, having a long nap; ſometimes 
frized on one ſide, and ſometimes not 
frized, This ſtuff is without wale, 
being wrought on a loom with two 
treddles, like flannel. Chamters, 
To BAKE. v. a. part. paſſ. bated or baten. 
becan, Sax. becken, Germ. ſuppoſed 

y Wachter to come frombec, which, in 

the Phrygian language, ſignified % ed.] 
1. To heat any thing in a cloſe place; 
generally in an oven. 


T 


Milton. b 


And greedily devour the treacherous bait. Shak, 
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He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; yea 
he k indleth it, and baketh bread. 1ſaiah. 
The difference of prices of bread proceeded 
from their delicacy in bread, and perhaps ſome- 
thing in their manner of baking. Arbut huet. 


2, To harden in the fire. 
The work of the fire is a kind of hating; and 
whatſoever the fire baketh, time doth in ſome 
degree dillolve. Bacon, 
3- To harden with heat. 
With vehement ſuns 
When duſty ſummer bake: the crumbling clods, 
How pleaſant is't, beneath the twiſted arch, 
To ply the ſweet carouſe! _ Philips. 
The ſun with flaming arrows pierc'd the flood, 
And, darting to the bottom, ba#'d the mud. 
Dryden. 
To BARE. v. n, | 
1. To do the work of baking. 


I keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, 
bake, ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, 


and do all myſelf. Shakſpeare, 
2. To be heated or baked, 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake 
In the cauldron boil and bake. Shatſpeare. 
BaxtD Meats, Meats dreſſed by the 
oven, 


There be fome houſes, wherein ſweetmeats 
will relent, and bated meats will mould, more 
than others. 


Ba'xenovss, n./. [from bake and houſe.] 
* — for baking bread. 


ave marked a willingneſs in the Italian ar- 
tizans, to diſtribute the kitchen, pantry, and 
bakehouſe under ground. Wetton. 


Bax Ex. The participle from To bake. 
There was a cake baten on the coals, and a 
craſe of water, at his head. 1 Kings. 


Bax ER. n. /. [from Tobake.] He whole 


trade is to bake. 

In life and health, every man muſt proceed 
upon truſt, there being no knowing the inten- 
tion of the cook or baker, South, 


— n. J. [balance, Fr. bilanx, 


1. One of the fix ſimple powers in mecha- 
nicks, uſed principally for determining 
the difference of weight in heavy bodies, 
It is of ſeveral forms, Chambers, 

2. A pair of ſcales. 


A balance of power, either without or within 
a ftate, is beſt conceived by conſidering what 
the nature of a alance is. It ſuppoſes three 
things; firſt, the part which is held, together 
with the hand that holds it; and then the two 
ſcales, with whatever is weighed therein. Suit. 
For when on ground the burden balance lies, 
The empty part is lifted up the higher. 
Sir F. Davies. 


3. A metaphorical balance, or the mind 
em in comparing one thing with 


another. | 
I have in equal balance juſtly weigh'd 


What wrong our arms may do, what wrongs 


we ſuffer: 
Griefs heavier than our offences. Shalſprare. 


4+ The act of comparing two things, as 
by the balance. ' 

Comfort ariſes not from others being miſerable; 

but from this inference upon the balance, that we 
ſuffer only the lot of nature. L' Eftrange! 
Upon a fair ba/ance of the advantages on either 
fide, it will appear, that the rules of the goſpel 
are more powerful means of conviction than ſuch 
me flage. | Atterbury. 


5. The overplus of weight ; that quantity 
by which, of two things . to- 
gether, one exceeds the other. 


Care being taken, that the exportation exceed 
in value the mn portatigny z and then the Lalance 


Bacen , 


BAL 


of trade muſt of neceſſity be returned in coin or 
bullion. | Bacon's Advice to Villiers. 


6. That which is wanting to make two 
parts of an account even; as, he ſtated 
the account with his correſpondent, and 

id the balance. 

123 as, Balance of power. See 
the ſecond ſenſe. 

Love, hope, and joy, fair pteaſure's ſmiling 


train, 
Hate, fear, and grief, the family of pain; 
Theſe mix'd with art, and to due bounds confin'd, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind. Pope, 
8. The beating part of a watch. 

It is but ſuppoſing that all watches, whilſt the 
balance beats, think; and it is ſufficiently proved, 
that my watch thought all laſt night. Locke. 

9. [In aſtronomy.] One of the twelve 
ſigns of the zodiack, commonly called 


Libra. 


Or wilt thou warm our ſummers with thy rays, 
And ſeated near the Balance poiſe the =_ ? 
r 


; 


To BA'LANCE. v. 4. [ balancer, Fr.] 

1. To weigh in a balance, either real or 

| 12 to compare by the balance. 
f 


evil of things, they would not venture ſoul and 

body for dirty intereft. : L' Eftrange. 
2. To regulate the weight in a balance; 

to keep in a ſtate of juſt proportion. 

Aeav'n that hath plac'd this iſland to give law, 
To balance Europe, aud her ſtates to awe. Waller. 

3. To counterpoiſe; to weigh equal to; 
to be equipollent ; to counteract. 

The attraction of the glaſs is balanced, and 
rendered ineffectual, by the contrary attraction 
of the liquor. Newton. 

4. To regulate an account, by ſtating it 
on both ſides. 

Judging is balancing an account, and deter- 
mining on which fide the odds lie, Locke, 

5. To pay that which is wanting to make 
the two parts of an account equal. 
Give him leave 2 
To balance the account of Blenheim's day. Prior. 

Though I am very well ſatis fied, that it is not 
in my power to balance accounts with my Maker, 
I am 1eſfolved, however, to turn all my endea- 
vours that way. Ad iiſon's Spectator. 

To BALANCE. v. 2. To heſitate; to 
fluctuate between equal motives, as a 
balance plays when charged with equal 

weights. 

Were the ſatisfaction of luſt, and the joys of 
heaven, offered to any one's preſent poſſeſſion, 
he would not balance, or err, in the determina- 
tion of his choice, Locke, 

Since there is nothing that can offend, I ſee 
not why you Ihould ba/ance a moment about 
printing ir, Atterbury to Pope. 

BAa'LaNCER. n. ſ. [from balance.] The 
perſon that weighs any thing. 

 Ba'Lass Ruby. n. J. [balas, Fr. 8 

to be an Indian term. ] A kind of ruby. 
Balaſi ruby is of a erimſon colour, with a caſt 
of purple, and ſeems beſt to anſwer the deſerip- 
tion of the ancients. Veodtward en Feſſils. 


| To popes ogg v. n. [from balbu- 
To BALBV“TTIATE. ( tio, Latin.] To 
ſtammer in _— | Dis. 

| BaLco'ny. n. . [balcon, Fr. balcone, 


before the ' window of a room. 


Began to make balconies, terraces, 

| Till ſhe had weaken'd all by alteration. Herbert. 

When dirty waters from balconies drop, 

And dexttous damſels twirl the ſprinkling wy. 
g ay. 


| 


men would but Balance the good and the 


Ital.] A frame of iron, wood, or ſtone, | 


- 


BAL 
Bal b. adj. 92 Welch. ] 
1. Wanting hair ; deſpoiled of hair by 


time or ſickneſs. 
Neither ſhall men make themſelves bald for 
them. eremiah, 
I find it remarked by Marchetti, that the 
cauſe of baldneſs in men is the dryneſs of the 
brain, and its ſhrinking from the ſkull; he 
having obſerved, that in ald perſons, under the 
bald part, there was a vacuity between the ſkull 
and brain. Ray, 
He ſhould imitate Cæſar, who, becauſe his 
head was bald, covered that defect with laurels, 
Addiſon, 


2. Without natural covering. 
Under an oak, whoſe boughs mere moſs'd 


with age, 
And high top bald with dry antiquity, Shakſ, 


3. Without the uſual covering, 
He is ſet at the upper end o“ th” table; but 
they ſtand bald before him. Shakſpeare, 


4. Unadorned ; inelegant. 

Hobbes, in the preface to his own bald tranſla- 
tion, begins the praiſe of Homer when he ſhould 
have ended it. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

And that, though labour'd, line muſt bald 

appear, 
That brings ungrateful muſick to the ear. Creech, 
5. Mean; naked; without dignity ; with- 
out value ; bare. 
What ſhould the people do with theſe bald tri- 
bunes ? 
On whom depending, their obedience fails 
To th? greater bench. Shakſpeare, 


6. Bald was uſed by the northern nations, 

to ſignify the ſame as audax, bold; and 

is fil in uſe. So Baldwin, and by inver- 

ſion Winbald, is bold conqueror ; Ethel. 

bald, nobly bold; Eadtald, happily bold ; 

which are of the ſame import as Thra- 

ſeas, Thraſymachus, and Thraſybulu:, 

&c. Gib/on, 

| BA'LDACHIN. n. . [baldachino, Ital.] A 
piece of architecture, in form of a ca. 

, nopy, ſupported with columns, and 
ſerving as a covering to an altar, It 
properly ſignifies a rich filk, Du Cange, 
and was a canopy carried over the hoſt, 

Builder's Did. 

BA'LDERDASH. * [probably of bald, 
Sax. bold, and da/h, to mingle.] Any 
thing jumbled together without judg- 
ment; rude mixture; a confuſed diſ- 
courſe, 

7b BA'LDERDASH, v. a. from the noun. ] 
To mix or adulterate any liquor. 

BA'LDLY. adv. [from bald.] Nakedly; 
meanly ; inelegantly. 

BAa'LDMONY. n./. The fame with GEx- 
TIAN, 

| Ba'1.DxEss. #. /. [from bald. ] 

t. The want of hair. 


2. The loſs of hair. 
Which happen'd on the ſkin to light, 
And there corrupting to a wound, 
Spreads leproſy and baldnefs rod. Swift, 


. Meanneſs of writing; ineleganee. 
A'LDRICK. 2. /. [of uncertain etymo- 
1087. LBP 

1. A girdle. By ſome Difionaries it 18 
explained a bracelet; but I have not 
ſoumd it in that fenfe. 


Then pleaſure came, e the faſhion, bs 


Athwart his breaſt a Balalriet brave he ware, 
That ſhin'd, like twinkling ſtars, with ſtones 
. moſt precious rare. Fairy Queen, 
A radiant Baldrick, o'er his ſhoulders tied, 
Suftain'dthe ſword that glitter d at his fade, Pee. 


2. The 2odiack, 


. 
\ 


n 


BAL 
That like the twins of Jove they ſcem'd in 


ght 

Which deck the baldrick of the heavens bright 
enſer. 
BALE. u. { [balle, Fr.] A bundle or 

parcel of goods packed up for carriage. 
One hired an aſs, in the dog-days, to carry 
certain bgles of goods to ſuch a town. *L* Eftrange. 
It is part of the bales in which bohea tea was 
brought over from China, Mood ward. 


BALE. ww [bzl, Sax. bale, Dan. bal, bol, 
Icelandiſh.] Miſery ; calamity. 
She look'd about, and ſeeing one in mail 
Armed to point, ſought back to turn again; 
For light ſhe hated as the deadly bale. 
To BALE. v. a. A word uſed by the ſailors, 
who bid bale out the water; that is, 
lave it out, by way of diſtinction from 


umping. Skinner, I believe from bail- 
K Fr. to deliver from hand to hand. 
To BALE. v. n. [emballer, Fr. imballure, 
Ital.] To make up into a bale, 
B4'LEFUL, ad. [from bale, ] 
1. Full of miſery; full of grief; ſorrow- 
ful; ſad ; woeful. 
Ah, luckleſs babe! born under cruel ſtar, 
And in dead parents ba/ef«l aſhes bred. Fairy Q. 
But when I feel the bitter ba/ef/ ſmart, 
Which her fair eyes unwares do work in me, 
I think that I a new Pandora ce. Spenſer. 
Round he throws his ba/cful eyes, 
That witne(s'd huge affliction and diſmay, 
Mix'd with obdurate pride and ſtedfaſt hate. Milt. 
2. Full of miſchief ; deſtructive. 
But when he ſaw his threat'ning was but vain, 
He turn'd about, aud ſcarch'd his ef books 
again, | Fairy Queen. 
Boiling choler chokes, 
By ſight of theſe, our balefu/ enemies. Shakſp. 


Dnſeen, unfelt, the fiery ſerpent ſæims 
Betwixt her linen and her naked limbs, 
His baleful breath inſpiring as he glides. Dryden. 

Happy lerne, whoſe moſt wholeſome air 
Poiſons envenom'd ſpiders, and forbids 
The baleful toad and vipers from her ſhore, 
| Philips. 

BA'LEFULLY. adv. [from baleſul.] Sor- 
rowfully ; miſchievouſly. 

BAL, u. /. [ball, Dut, and Germ.] A 
great beam, ſuch as is uſed in building; 
a rafter over an out - houſe or barn. 


BALK. n. 1 [derived by Skinner from va- 
licare, Ital. to paſs over.] A ridge of 
land left unploughed between the fur- 
rows, or at the end of the field. 


To BAL. v. a. [See the noun. ] 


1. To diſappoints to fruſtrate; to elude. 
Another thing in the grammar ſchools I ſee 
no uſe of, unleſs it be to ba/k young lads in 
tearning languages. Locke, 
Every one has a deſire to keep up the vigour 


of his faculties, and not to balk his underſtand- 


ing by what is too hard for it. Locke, 
But one may hat this good intent, 
And take things otherwiſe than meant. Prior. 


The prices muſt have been high; for a people 
fo rich would not baſk their fancy. Arbuthret, 
Balk'd of his prey, the yelling monſter flies, 
And fills the city with his hideous cries, Pepe. 

Is there a variance? enter but his door, 
Balk'd are the courts, and conteſt is no more. 
Pope. 
2. To miſs any thing; to leave untouched. 

Buy grifly Pluto he doth ſwear, * 

He rent his clothes, and tore his hair 

End as he runneth here and there, 

An acorn cup he greeteth ; 

Which ſoon he taketh by the ſtalk, 
About his head he lets it walk, - % 

Nor dath he any creature balk, . 


But lays on all he meeteth Drayten®s Nimphid. 


Fairy Q. 


— 


* 
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3. To omit, or refuſe any thing. 


| 

This was looked for at your hand, and this | 

. . Shakſpeare. | 

4. To heap, as on a ridge. This, or ſqme- 


was balk. 


thing like this, ſeems to be intended 
here, Fr 


Ten . bold Scots, three and twenty 
nights, 

Balk'd in their own blood, did ſir Walter ſee 
On Holmedon's plains. , Shakſpeare. 
BA'LKERS, nf: [In fiſhery.] Men who 
ſtand on a cliff, or high place on the 
ſhore, and give a ſign to the men in the 
fiſhing-boats, which way the paſſage or 
ſhole of herrings is. Covell, 
The pilchards are purſued by a bigger fiſh, 
called a pluther, who leapeth above water and 
bewrayeth them to the halter. Carew, 
BALL, n. J. [bol, Dan. bol, Dutch. ] 
Bal, diminutively Belin, the ſun, or Apollo, 
of the Celtz, was called by the ancient Gauls 
Alellio. Whatever was round, and in particu- 
lar the head, was called by the ancients eitber 
Bal, or Bel, and likewiſe Bo! and Biil, Among 
the modern Perſians, the head is called Pole ; 
and the Flemings ſtill call the head Beile. Moneg 
is the head or poll; and wer, is to turn. 
Bex. likewiſe ſignifies a round ball, whence 
bowl, and bell, and ball, which the Welch term 
b*/. By the Scotch alſo the head is named 
bh4; whence the Engliſh bil{ is derived, figni- 
fying the beak of a birck Figuratively, the 
Phrygians and Thurians by Ba underſtood 
a king. Hence alſo, in the Syriack dialects, 
Baan, BAN, and likewiſe 8X, fignifies lord, and 
by this name alſo the ſun; and, in ſome dialects, 
"Ha and "1a, whence" 1a@ and" HAS», e- and 
B:\:@®-, and alſo, in the Celtick diminutive way 
of expreſhon, "Exiy®-., ri e©-, and BN, 
fignified the ſun; and Exe, Leah, and Beaten, 
the moon. Among the Teutonicks, hol! and heil 
have the ſame meaning; whence the adjective 
holig, or keilig, is derived, and fignifies divine 
or holy; and the aſpiration being changed into 
, the Romans form their Sol. Baxter. 


1. Any thing made in a round form, or 


approaching to round, 


Worms with many fect round themſelves into 
balls under logs of timber, but not in the timber. 


Bacon, 

Nor arms they wear, nor ſwords and bucklexs 
wield 

But whirl from leathern firings huge balls of lead, 


Dryden. 
Like a Ball of (now tumbling dowa a hill, he 


gathered ſtrength as he paſſed. Hoxvel. 
Still unripen'd in the dewy mines, | 

Within the ball a trembling water ſhines, 

That through the cryſtal darts. Addiſon. 


th in of thoſe corpuſcles as happened to com- 

bind into one maſs, formed the metallick and 
mineral bal/s, or nodules, which we find. 

Woodward. 

2. A round thing to play with, either 
with the hand or foot, or a racket. 

Balls to the ſtars, and thralls to fortune's reign, 

Turn'd from themſelves, infected with their cage, 


Where death is fear'd, and life is held with pain. | 


Sidney, 
F hoſe I have ſeen play at ball, grow extremely 
earneſt who thould have the 54“. Sidney. 


3- A ſmall round thing, with ſome parti- | 


cular mark, by which votes are given, 
or lots caſt. 

Let lots decide it. 
For ev'ry number'd captive put a balk 
Into an urn; three only black be there, 
The reſt, all white, are ſafe. 

Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears; 
Round iu his urn the blended ba/ls he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls. 

| Dryden. 
4. A globe; as, the ball of the earth. 


Dryden, 


| 


cye, 
7. The ſkin 


| 
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Julius and Antony, 1 * lords . 
fect t the conquer” 4 
Low at her ent the onq - wala 
Ye gods, what juftice rules the B/; 


Freedom and arts together fall, Pope. 


5. A globe born as an enſign of ſovereignty. 


ear the tragedy of a young man, that by 
right ought to hold the ball of a kingdom; but, 
by fortune, is made himſelf a ball, toſſed from 
miſery to miſery, from place to place. Bacon. 


6. Any part of the body that approaches 


to roundneſs; as, the lower and ſwel- 
ling part of the thumb; the apple of 
the eye. | 
Be ſubject to no fight but mine; inviſible 
To every eye b elſe, Shakſpeare, 
To make a fiern countenance, let your brow 
bend ſo, that it may almoſi touch the h/ of the 
Peac ham. 
* over a hollow piece of 
wood, ſtuffed with hair or wool, which 
the eee dip in ink, to ſpread it on 
the letters. 


BALL. n. /. [bal, Fr. from balare, low 


Lat. from gt to dance.] An en- 
tertainment of dancing, at which the 


4 are made at the expence 
of ſome particular perſon. 
If golden ſconces hang not on the walls, 
To light the coſtly ſuppers and the balls. Dryden. 
He would make no extraordinary figure at a 
ball; but I can aſſure the ladies, for their con- 
ſolation, that he has writ better verſes on the ſex. 
than any man. Swift, 


BA'LLAD. n. ſ. [balade, Fr.] A ſong. 

Ballad once fignified a ſolemn and ſacred ſong, 

as well as trivial, when Solomon's Song was 

called the ballad of ballads; but now it is applied 

to nothing bat trifling verſe. Watts. 
An I have not ballads made on you all, and 

ſung to filthy tunes, may a cup of ſack be my 

poiſon. Shakſpeare, 
Like the ſweet Ballad, this amuſing lay 

Tos long detains the lover on his way. Gay, 


To BALLAb. v. n. — the noun.] To 
make or ſing ballads. 
Saucy liftors - 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcall'd 


rhimers 
Ballad us out o' tune. Shakſpeare, 


BA'LLAD-SINGER. u. /. [from ballad and 


ing.] One whoſe employment is to ſing 
ballads in the ftreets. 
No Tooner gan he raiſe his tune ful ſong, 
But lads and laſſes round about him throng. 
Not ballad-finger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo ſhrilling, ſweet, and loud. 


Cay. 
BA'LLAST. 1. / ¶Lallaſte, Dutch.] 
1. Something put at the bottom of the 
ſhip, to keep it ſteady to the centre of 
vity. 1 148 
There muſt be middle counſellors to kee 
things ſteady ; for, without that ballaſt, the ſhip 
will roul too muc... Bacon. 
As for the aſcent of a ſubmarine veſſel, this 
may be eaſily contrived, if there be ſome great 
weight at the bottom of the ſhip, being part of 
its Bat; which, by ſome cord within, may 
be looſened from it. Wilkins. 
As, when empty barks on billows tioat, 
With ſandy 5a//aj? ſailors trim the boat; 
So bees bear gravel ſtones, whoſe poiſing weight 
Steersthiv' the whiſtling winds their teddy night. 
E a Dryden, 
2. That which is uſed to make any thing 
ſteady. a 
Why ſhould he fink where nothing ſeem'd to 
rels ? ' 
His lading little, and his ba//aff leſs, Swift, 
To BA'LLAST. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
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1. To put weight at the bottom of a ſhip, 
in order to keep her ſteady. 
If this be ſo ballafted, as to be of equal weight 


with the like magnitude of water, it will be 
moveable. - Wilkins, 


2. To keep any thing ſteady. 
While thus to ballaft love I thought, 
And fo more ſteddily i“ have gone, 
I ſaw I had love's pinnace overfraught. Donne. 
Now you have given me virtue for my guide, 
And with true honour ballafted my pride. Dryd. 
B ALLE TTE. n. f. [ballette, Fr. ] A dauce 
in which ſome hiſtory is repreſented. 
BALYAR DS. n./. [from ball, and yard, or 
ſtick topuſh it with.] A play at which a 
ball is driven by the end of a ſtick : now 
corruptly called bi/liards. 
With - with cards, with ba{yards much 
unfit 
And ſhuttlecocks miſſceming manly wit. Spenſer, 


Ba'LLiSTER. See BALUSTRE. 

22 n. J [ballon, Fr.] 

1. A large round ſhort-necked veſſel uſed 
in chymiſtry. 

2. [In architecture.] A ball or globe 

placed on the top of a uw | 

3. {lo fireworks.] A ball of paſteboard, 

uffed with combuſtible matter, which, 
when fired, mounts to a conſiderable 
height in the air, and then burſts into 
bright ſparks of fire, reſembling ſtars. 

Ba'LLoT. u. .. [ballote, Fr.] 5 

1. A little ball or ticket uſed in giving 
votes, being put privately into a box or 
urn. 

2. The act of voting by ballot. 

To BA'LLOT. v. n. [balloter, Fr.] To 
chooſe by ballot, that is, by putting 
little balls or tickets, with particular 
marks, privately in a box; by counting 
which, it is known what is the reſult 
of the poll, without any diſcovery by 
whom each vote was given. 

No competition arriving to a ſufficient number 
of balls, they feil to S, ſome others. Motten. 
Giving their votes by 6a//oting, they lie under 
no awe. Swift. 

Battorta'trow. n. / [from ballot. } The 
act of voting by ballot. : 

The election is intricate and curious, conſiſi- 
ing of ten ſeveral 522tations. Wetton. 

BALM. u. / [baume, Fr. balſamum, Lat.] 

1. The ſap or juice of a ſhrub remarkably 
odoriferous. 


B. un trickles through the bleeding veins 
Of happy ſhrubs, in Idumean plains. Dryden. 
2. Any valuable or fragrant ointment. 
Tay place is fill'd, thy ſceptre wrung from 
thee ; S 
Thy 4a/m waſh'd off wherewith thou waft an- 
nointed. Shaiſpeare, 


3. Any thing that ſooths or mitigates pain. 


Vu were conducted to a gentle bath, 

And baus apply' d to you. Saat ſpcare. 

Your praite's argument, Bala of your age; 
Deareit and beſt. Saal, e are. 

A tender ſmile, our ſorrow's only ba/m. Yourg. 

Ba Lu. n. ſ. [melifa, Lat.] The 
BALM Aint. F name of a plant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. Garden i'm. 2. Garden 
Sali, with yellow variegated flowers. 3. Stück- 
ing Roman ala, with ſciter hai leaves. Miller, 

Batu of Gilead, * 
1. The juice drawn from the balſam tree, 
by making inciſions in its bark. Its 


colour is firſt white, ſoon after greeu; 


BAL 


but, when it comes to be old, it is of 


| the colour of honey, The ſmell of it 


is agreeable, and very penetrating ; the 
talte of it bitter, ſharp, and aſtringent. 
4s little iſſues from the plant by inciſion, 
the balm ſold by the merchants is made 
of the wood and green branches of the 
tree, diſtilled by fire, which is generally 
adulterated with turpentine. Calmet. 

It ſeems to me, that the z0ri of Gilead, which 
we render in our Bible by the word balm, was 


not the ſame with the balſam of Mecca, but 
only a better fort of turpentine, then in uſe for 


2, A plant remarkable for the ſtrong bal- 
ſamick ſcent which its leaves emit, upon 
being bruiſed ; whence ſome have 1 
poſed, erroneouſly, that the balm of 
Gilead was taken from this plant. 


Miller. 
To BALM. v. a. [from balm. ] 
1. To anoint with balm, or with any thing 
medicinal, 
Balu his foul head with warm diſtilled waters, 
And burn ſweet wood. Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſooth; to mitigate; to aſſuage. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps: 
This reſt might yet have ba/m'd thy ſenſes 


Shatjpeare. 
Ba'LMy. adj. [from balm.] 


1. Having the qualities of balm. 
Soft on the flow ry herb I found me laid, 
In ba/my ſweat ; which with his beams the ſun 
Soon dry'd. Miltan. 
2. Producing balm. 
Let India boaſt her groves, nor envy we 
The weeping amber, and the ba/my tree. Pope. 
3. Soothing ; ſoit ; mild, 
Come, Deſdemona, tis the ſoldiers life 
To have their ba/my flumbers wak'd with rife. 
Shatſpeare. 
Such viſions hourly paſs before my fight, 
Which from my eyes their balmy ſlumbers tright. 
: Dryden. 
4. Fragrant ; odoriferous. 
lenge! rich perfumes which from the happy 
ore 
The winds upon their 5a/my wings convey'd 
Whoſe guilty ſweetneſs firit the world betray'd. 
Dryden. 
Firſt Eurus to the rifing morn is ſent, 
The regions of the Bal continent. Dryden. 
5. Mitigating ; aſſuaſive. 
Oh &a/my breath, that doth almoſt perſuade 
Jaſtice to break her ſword! Shakſpeare. 


BA'LNEARY. n. /. [ balnearium, Lat.] A 
The ba/nearies, and bathing-places, he ex- 
poſeth unto the tummer ſetting. Breton. 
BALNEA'TION. 2. /. From balneum, Lat. 


a bath. ] The act of bathing. 

As the head may be diſturbed by the (kin, it 
may the ſame way be relieved, as is obſervable 
in 6a/neatiens, and fomentations of that part. 

Brewn's Fuilger Evrcurs. 


BA'LNEATORY. ad. | balnearius, Lat.] 

Belonging to a bath or ſtove. 
BA'LoTADE. 2. /. The leap of a horſe, ſo 
that when his fore-feet are in the air, 
he ſhews nothing but the ſhoes of his 
hinder-feet, without yerking out. A 
talotade differs from a capriole; for 
when a horſe works at caprioles, he 
yerks out his hinder legyyyith all his 
Arrier's Dig. 


force. 


BALSAM. n. ſ. [tal/amum, Lat.] Oint- 
meat; ungucnt; an unctuous applica- 


] 


the cure of wounds and other diſeaſes. Prideaux. | 


- 


| 
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— thicker than oil, and ſofter than 
ve. 64 
Chriſt's blood our ba/ſam; if that cure us here, 
Him, when our judge, we ſhall not find ſevere. 
Denkam, 
Ba'Lsam Apple. [momordica, Lat.] An Pay 
nual Indian plant. a 
BALs Au Tree. A ſhrub which ſcare 
grows taller than the pomegranate tree; 
the bloſſoms are like ſmall ſtars, very fra- 
grant; whenee ſpring out little pointed 
pods, incloſing a fruit like an almond, 
called carpobalſamum, as the wood is 
called xylobalſamum, and the juice 


opobalſamum. Calmet. 
Baisa'MICAL,} adj, [from BGal/am.] 
BaLlsA'MICK. Having the qualities 


of balſam; unctuous; mitigating; ſoft; 
mild; oily. 

If there be a wound in my leg, the vital 
energy of my ſoul thruſts out the ba/ſamica! hu- 
mour of my blood to heal it. Hate, 

The aliment of ſuch as have freſh wounds 
ought to be ſuch as keeps the humous from 
putrefaction, and renders them oily and Sat- 
famick, Arbuthnot, 


Ba'LUSTER, . ,. [according to Du Cange, 
from balauſtrium, low Lat. a bathing. 
place.] A ſmall column or pilaſter, 
from an inch and three quarters to four 
inches ſquare or diameter. Their di- 
menſions and forms are various; they 
are frequently adorned with mouldings; 
they are placed with rails on ſtairs, and 


in the fronts of galleries in churches, 
This ſhould firſt have been planched over, and 
railed about with Sers. Carer, 


BA'LUSTRADE. n. /. {from balufter.}) An 
aſſemblage of one or more rows of little 
turned pillars, called baluſters, fixed 
upon a terrace, or the top of a building, 
for ſeparating one part from another, 

Bau, Beam, being initials in the name of 
any place, uſually imply it to bave been 
woody ; from the Saxon beam, which 
we uſe in the ſame ſenſe to this day. 

Gib/cn. 

BamBoo'. 3. . An Indian plant of the 
reed kind, It has ſeveral ſhoots much 
larger than our ordinary reeds, which 
are knotty, and ſeparated from ſpace to 
ſpace by joints. 'The bamboo is much 
larger than the ſugar-cane. 

To BamBO'OZLE. v. a. [a cant word not 
uſed in pure or in grave writings. ] To 
deceive ; to impoſe upon; to confound. 

After Nick had 5ambozz/ed about the moner, 
John called for counters. Arbuthnat. 

BamBo'0zLER. n. , [from bamboozl:.] 
A tricking fellow ; a cheat. 

There are a ſet of fellows they call banterers 
and 5amboozl/ers, that play ſuch tricks. Arbut/nct, 

Bax. n. /. [ban, Teut. a publick procla- 
mation, as of proſeription, interdiction, 
excommunication, publick ſale.] 

1. Publick notice given of any thing, 

whereby any thing is publickly com- 

manded or forbidden. This word we 

* uſe ca in the publiſhing matri- 
monnl contracts in the church, before 

narriage, to the end that if any man 

a ſay againſt the intention of the 

parties, either in reſpe& of kindred or 

otherwiſe, they may take their excep- 


BAN 


tion in time. And, in the canon law, 


lama ſunt proclamationes pon & /pon/e 
in eccleftis eri ſolitæ. Cowell, 
I bar it in the intereſt of my wife; 
Tis the is ſubcontracted to this lord, 
And I her huſband contradict your bans. Shak/. 
To draw her neck into the baxs. Hudibras. 
2. A curſe z excommunication. 
Thou mixture rank of midnight weeds col- 
| lected, 
With Hecate's ber thrice blaſted, thrice infected. 
Hamlet. 
A great overſight it was of St. Peter that he 
did not accurſe Nero, whereby the pope might 
have got all; yet what need of ſuch a . 
friar Vincent could tell Atabalipa, that king 
doms were the pope's? Raleigh. 
3. Interdiction. 
Bold deed to eye 
The ſacred fruit, ſacred to abſtinence, 
Much more to taſte it, under bar to touch. Milton. 


4. Ban of the Empire ; a publick cenſure 
by which the privileges of any German 
prince are ſuſpended. 


He proceeded fo far by treaty, that he was 


proffered to have the imperial bar taken off Al- 
tapinus, upon ſubinition. Howell. 

To BAN. v. a. [bannen, Dutch; to curſe. ] 
To curſe ; to exccrate. 

Shall we think that it 6amrth the work which 
they leave velund them, or taketh away the uſe 
thereot ? R ; Hooker. 

It is uncertain whether this word, in 
the foregoing ſenſe, is to be deduced 
from ban, to curſe, or bane, to poiſon. 

In thy cloſet pent up, rue my thame, 

And bar our ene mies, both mine and tnine. Shak. 

Before theſe Moors went a Numidian prieſt, 
bellowing out charms, and calting (crowls of 

aper on each fide, wherein he curſed and 
5.26 the chriſtians. „ M&nolles. 
BAN ANA Tree. A ſpecies of plantain. 
BaxD. n. / [bende, Dutch; band, Saxon. ] 
1. A tie; a bandage; that by which one 
thing is joined to another. 

You ſhall find the bard, that ſeems to tie their 
friendſhip together, will be the very ſtrangler of 
their amity. Shaxſpeare, 

2. A chain by which any animal is * 
in reſtraint. This is now uſually ſpelt, 
leſs properly, bond. 

So wild a beaſt, fo tame ytaught to be, 

And buxom to his bands, is joy to ſee. Hub. Ta. 

Since you deny him catrance, he demands 
His wite, whom cruelly you hold in band. Dryd. 

3. Any means of union or connexion be- 
tween perſons. 

Here's eight that muſt take hands, 

To join in Hymen's bands. Shakſpeare. 
4. Something worn about the neck ; a 
neckcloth. It is now reltrained to aneck- 
cloth of particular form, worn by clergy- 
men, lawyers, and ſtudents 1n colleges. 

For his mind 1 do not care; 
That's a toy that I could ſpare : 
Let his title be but' great, : 

His cloaths rich, and hand fit neat. Ben Jonſon, 

He took his lodging at the manſion-houſe of a 
taylor's widow, who waſhes, and can clear- 
fturch his Bands. ; Add ſon.» 

5. Any thing bound round another. 

In old ſtatues of fone in cellars, the feet cf 
them being bound with leaden bangs, it appeared 
that the lead did (well, Baer. 

6. [In architecture.] Any flat low-mem- 
der or moulding, called allo faſcia, face, 
or plinth, 2 

7. A company of ſoldiers. 

And, good my lord of Somerſet, unite 
Your troops of horſemen with his Land, of foot, 

Shatſpeare, 


. 


ſuice 


| . 


BAN 
8. A company of perſons joined together 


in any common deſign. | 
We few, we happy few, we and of brothers. 


Shakſpeare. 
The queen, in white array before het Band, 


Saluting took her rivat by the hand. Dryden. 
On a ſudden, methought, this ſelect band 
ſprang forward, with a reſolution to climb the 
aicent, and follow the call of that heavenly mu- 
ſick. Tarler. 
Strait the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each hand the number of the ſacred Nine. Pope. 
To Bax d. v. a. [from band.] 
1. To unite together into one body or 
troOp. | 
The biſhop, and the duke of Glo'ſter's men, 
Have kill'd their pockets full of pebble ſtones, 
And 5@nding themſelves in contrary parts, 
Do pelt at one another's pates. Shakſpeare, 
Some of the boys rol or themſelves as for the 
major, and others for the king, who, after fix 
days firmithing, at laſt made a compoſition, 
and departed. Carew. 
They, to live exempt 
| From Heav'n's high juriſdiction, in new league 
Banded againſt his throne. Milton. 
2. To bind over with a band. 
And by his mother ſtood an infant lover, 
With wings unfledg'd, his eyes were banded over. 
Dryden. 
Baxvs of a Saddle, are two pieces of iron 
nailed upon the bows of the ſaddle, to 
hold the bows in the right ſituation. 
Ba'nDaGce. n. /. [bandage, Fr.] 


1. Something bound over another. 

Zeal too had & place among the reſt, with a 
bandage over her eyes; though one would not 
have expected to have ſeen her reprefented in 
inow. Addiſon. 

Cords were faſtened by hooks to my bandages, 
which the workmen had girt round my neck. 

Gulliver. 

2. It is uſed, in ſurgery, for the fillet or 
roller wrapped over a wounded member ; 
and, ſometimes, for the act or practice 
of applying bandages. 

Ba'xpBox. n./. [from band and box.] 
A flight box uſed for bands, and other 
things of ſmall weight. | 

My friends are ſurpriſed to find two 5andboxes 
among my books, till I tet them ſee that they are 
lined with deep erudition, Addiſon. 

With empty 5andbox the delights to range, 
And feigns a dittant crrand from the *Change. 

Gay's Trivia. 

Ba'xDELET. n. /. [bandelet, Fr. in archi- 
tecture.] Any little band, flat mould- 
ing, or fillet. 

Ba'xpiT. n. /. [bandito, Ital.] A man 
outlawed. 

No favage fierce, bandit, or mountaineer, 
Will dare to ſoil her virgin purity. Milten. 

No hunt herce, no tvrant mad with pride, 
No cavern'd hermit, reſts ſelf ſatisfy'd. Pepe. 

BaxDp1'TTo. n. /. in the plural banditi, 
[bandito, Ital.] 

A Roman ſworger, and Bqanditte ſlave, 
Murder'd ſweet Tully. Snatſpeare. 

BAN DOG. n. /. [from ban or band, and 
dog. The original of this word is very 
doubtful. Caius, De Canibus Britan- 
nicis, derives it from band, that is, a 
dog chained up. Skinner inelines to de- 
duce it from bana, a murderer, May it 
not come from ban, a curſe, as we ſay a 
curſt cur; or rather trom baund, {ſwelled 
or large, a Daniſh word; from which, 
in ſome countics, they call a great nut 


a ban-nut?] A. kind of large dog, 


| 
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The time of nighy when Troy was fet on fire, 
The time when ſcreech-owls'cry, and bandops 


howl. Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
Or privy, or pert, if any bin, 
We have great bandogs will tear their ſæ in. Spenſ. . 


BaNnDOLE'ERS. nu / [bandouliers, Fr.] 
Small wooden caſes covered with lea- 
ther, each of them containing powder 
that is a ſufficient charge for a muſket. 

Ba'xDrOL. n. ſ. [banderol, Fr.] A little 
flag or ſtreamer; the little fringed filk 
flag that hangs on a trumpet. 

BAND. . J. from zander, Fr.] A elub 
turned round at bottom, for ſtriking a 
ball at play. 

To Ba'xvy. v. a. [probably from bandy, 
the inſtrument with which they ſtrike 
balls at play, which, being crooked, is 
named from the term bander 3 as, Lan- 
der un arc, to ſtring or bend a bow. ] 

1. To beat to and fro, or from one to 
another, | 

They do cunningly, from one hand to another, 
bandy the ſervice like a tennis ball. Spenſer, 

And like a ball bandy'd *twixt pride and wit, 
Rather than yield, both fides the prize will quit. 

| Denham, 

What from the tropicks can the earth repel? 

_ What vigorous arm, what repercuſſive blow, 
Bandies the mighty globe ſtill to and fro? 
Blackmore. 

2. To exchange; to give and take reci- 
procally, x 

Do you bandy looks with me, youraſcal ? Shak. 

*Tis not in thee 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
To bandy haſty words, Shakſpeare, 

3. To agitate ; to toſs about. ; 

This hath beea ſo bandied amongſt us, that 

one can hardly miſs books of this kind. Lacke. 

Ever fince men have been united into govern» 
ments, the endeavours after univerſal monarchy 
have been bandied among them, Swift. 

Let not obvious and known truth, or ſome of 
the moſt plain and certain propoſitions, be bandied 

about in a diſputation. . Watts. 

To BAN Dv. v. n. To contend, as at 
ſome game, in which each ſtrives to 
drive the ball his own way. 

No fimple man that ſees 
This fact ious bandying of their favourites, 
But that he doth preſage ſome ill event. Shak/p. 

A valiant ſon-in-law thou ſhalt enjoy, 

One fit to bandy with thy lawleſs ſons, 
To ruffle in the commonwealth. Shatſpeare. 

Could ſet up grandee againſt grandee, 

To ſquander time away, and baray ;; 
Made lords and commoners lay fieges 
To one anvther's privileges. Hudihrat. 

After all the Laine. attempts of reſolution, 
it is as Much a queſtion as ever. Glanville, 

BA'NDYLEG. 1. /. [from bander, Fr.] A 
crooked leg. 

He tells aloud your greateſt failing, 
Nor makes a icruple to expoſe a 
Your bandyleg or crooked note, Swift, 

Ba'NDYLEGGED. adj. [from Gbandyleg.] 
Having crooked legs. 

The Ethiopians bad an one-eyed bandy/cgoed 
prince; ſuch a perſon would have made but an 
odd figure, "TIP Collier, 

BANE. =. / [bana, Sax. a murderer. ] 

1. Poiſon. | 

Begone, or elſe let me. Tis bare to draw 
The ſame air with thee. Ben Jenſon. 

All good to me becomes 
heav'u much wurie would be my 
Nilten, 


Bane; and 
ſtate. 
A They with (peed 

Their courſe through thickeſt conſtellations held, 

Spreading their Sec. Allien, 


B AN 


Thus am I doubly arm'd ; my death and life, 
My bane and antidote, are both before me : 
This, in a moment, brings me to an end: 
But that informs me L ſhall never die. Addiſon. 
2. That which deſtroys; miſchief ; ruin. 

Inſolency muſt be repreſt, or it will be the 
. bane of the chriſtian religion. Hooker. 

I will not be afraid of death and bane, 

Till Birnam foreſt come to Dufinane. Shakſpeare. 

Suffices that to me ſtrength is my bane, 
And proves the ſource of all my miſeries. Mite. 

So entertain'd thoſe odorous ſweets the fiend, 
Who came their bane, : Milton, 

Who can omit the Gracchi, who declare 
The Scipios worth, thoſe thunderbolts of war, 
The double bane of Carthage ? Dryden. 

Falſe religion is, in its nature, the greateſt bane 
and deſtruction to goverament in the world. 

South. 
To BAxE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
oiſon. 

What if my houſe be troubled with a rat, 
And I be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 
To have it ban'd ? Shakſpeare. 

Da'Nervi. adj. [from bane and full, 
1. Poiſonous. 

For voyaging to learn the direful art, af 
To taint with deadly drugs the barbed ; 
Obſervant of the gods, and ſternly juſt, 
Ilus refus'd t* impart the baneful truſt. 

2. Deſtructive. 

The filver cagle too is ſent before, 
Which I do hope will prove to them as banefu!, 
As thou conceiv'ſt it to the commonwealth. 

| Ben Jonſon, 

The mghtly wolf is Sang to the fold, 

Storms to the wheat, to buds the bitter cold. 
Dryden. 
Ba'NEFULNESS. n. , [from baneſul.] Poi- 
ſonouſneſs; deſtructiveneſs. a 
Ba'neworT. n. ſ. [from'bane and wort.] 


A E wa the ſame with deadly night- 


Pope. 


0 BANG. v. a. [vengolen, Dutch. ] 
1. To beat; to thump; to cudgel : alow 


and familiar word. 4 
One receiving from them ſome affronts, met 
with them handſomely, and banged them to good 
purpoſe. Herwel. 
He having got ſome iron out of the earth, put 
it into his ſervants hands to fence with, und bang 
one another. Locke. 
Formerly I was to be banged becauſe I was 
too ſtrong, and now becauſe I am too weak, to 
reſiſt ; I am to be brought down when too rich, 
and oppreſſed when too pt.. Arbuthner. 
2. To handle roughly; to treat with vio- 
lence; in general. 
The deſperate te 
That their deſignme 


| hath ſo Bang d the Turks, 
halts. Shakſpeare. 


You ſhould accoſt her with jeſts fire-new from 


the mint; you ſhould have barged the youth 
into dumbneſs. Shakſpeare, 
BANG. . /. [from the verb.] A blow; a 
thump; a ſtroke :. a low word. 
I am a bachelor. —That's mA 7 an fools 
t marry ; you'll bear me a bang for that. 
ure c * Shakfpeare. 
With many a ſtiff twack, many a bangs 
Hard crabtree and old iron rang. udibras, 
I heard ſeveral bangs or buffets, as I thought, 
given to the eagle that held the ring of my box in 
his beak. . Gulliver. 
To Ba'nGLE. v. a. To waſte by little 
and little; to ſquander careleſsly: a 


word now uſed only in converſation, 
If we bangle away the legacy of peace left us 
by Chriſt, it is a ſign of our want of regard for 


bim. Duty of Man. 
To BA'NISH. v. a. [ banir,Fr. banio, low 


Lat. probably from ban, Teut . an out- 
wry, or proſcription.] 


BAN 


1. To condemn to leave his own comntry. 
Oh, fare thee well ! 
Thoſe evils thou repeat'ſt upon thyſelf 


Have hani d me from Scotland, Shatſpeare. 
2. To drive away. 
Bani/k buſineſs, baniſh ſorrow, 
To the gods belongs to-morrow. Cowley. 


It is for wicked men only to dread God, and 
to endeavour to baniſh the thoughts of him out 
of their minds. Tillatſau. 

Succeſsleſs all her ſoft careſſes prove, 

To baniſh from his breaſt his country's love. Pope. 
Ba'N1SHER. 1. /. [from bani/h.] He that 
forces another from his own country. 

; In mere ſpite, 
To be full quit of thoſe my ban/ers, 
Stand I before thee here. Shakſpeare. 


Ba'/NISHMENT, . [banifſement, Fr.] 


0 
1. The act of baniſhing another; as, he ſe- 


cured himſelf by the bani/hment of his 


enemies. 


2. The ſtate of being baniſhed ; exile, 
Now go we in content 
To liberty, and not to hani ment. Shakſpeare. 
Round the wide world in 5ani/hment we roam, 
Forc'd from our pleaſing fields and native home. 


Dryaen. 

BANK. n. /. [banc, Saxon. ] 

1. The earth ariſing on each ſide of a 
water. We ſay, properly, the ſbore of 
the ſea, and the banks of a river, brook, 
or ſmall water. 

Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his bank ? 
Shakſpeare, 
Richmond, in Devonſh ire ſent out a boat 
Unto the ſhore, to aſk thoſe on the banks, 
If they were his aſſiſtants. Shakſpeare. 
A brook whoſe ftream ſo great, ſo good, 
Was lov'd, was honour'd as a flood; | 
Whoſe banks the Muſes dwelt upon. Craftaw. 
'Tis _—_— our ſtreams of knowledge 
ow © 
To fill their banks, but not to overthrow, Denham. 
O early loſt ! what tears the river ſhed, 
When the ſad pomp along his banks was led 
b Pope. 
2. Any heap of earth piled up. ; 
They beſieged him in Abel of Bethmaachah, 
and they caſt up a bank againſt the city ; and it 
ſtood in the trench, Samuel. 

3. [from banc, Fr. a bench.] A ſeat or 
bench of rowers. a 

Plac'd on their banks, the luſty Trojans ſweep 
Neptune's ſmooth face, and cleave the yielding 
deep. Waller. 

Mean time the king with gifts a veſſel ſtores, 

Supplies the banks with twenty choſen oars. 

; Dryden. 
That bands of oars were not in the ſame plain, 
but raiſed above one another, is evident from de- 
{criptions of ancient ſhips. Arbuthnot. 


4. A place where money is laid up to be 
called for occaſionally. 


Let it be no bank, or common ſtock, but every 


man be miffer of his own money, Not that 1 
altogether miſlike banks, but they will hardly be 
brooked. | Bacon's EHays. 
This maſs of treaſure you ſhould now reduce ; 
But you your ſtore have hoarded in ſome bark. 
Denham. 
There pardons and indulgenees, and giving 
men a ſhare in ſaints micrits, out of the common 
bank and treaſury of the church, which the pope 
has the ſole cuſtody of. Seuth. 
5. The company of perſons concerned in 
managing a bank. . 
To BANK. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To encloſe with banks. 
8 Amid the cliffs ; 
And buraing ſands that bark the ſhrubby vales, 
Thomſon, 


{ 


BAN 


2, Tolay up money ina bank, 
BANK-BILL. n. ſ. [from bank and ill.] 
A note for money laid up ia a bank, 
at the ſight of which the money is paid, 
Let three hundred pounds be paid her out of 
my ready money, or bank-bills, Swift, 
Ba'NKER. n. /. [from bank.) One that 
trafficks in money; one that keeps or 

manages a bank. 
Whole droves of lenders crowd the barker's 
doors, 

To call in money. Dryden, 


By powerful charms of gold and filver led, 
The Lombard bankers and the change to waſte, 


Dryden, 

BANK RU T. ads. [ bankgueroute, Fr. ban- 

corotto, Ital.] In debt beyond the power 
of payment, 

The king's grown bankrupt like a broken man. 

Shakſpeare, 

Sir, if you ſpend word for word with me, 

I ſhall make your wit ban&rupt. Shakſp, 

It is ſaid that the money-changers of 

Italy had benches, probably in the burſe 

or exchange; and that when any became 

inſolvent, his banco was rotto, his bench 

was broke. It was once written banle- 
rout, Bankerout is a verb. 

Dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but 5ankerout the wits. 
Shakſpeare, 
Ba'NKRUPT. n. /. A man in debt beyond 
the 5 of payment. 

Perkin gathered together a power, neither in 
number nor in hardineſs contemptible; but, in 
their fortunes, to be feared, being bankrupts, and 
many of them felons: Bacon, 

It is with wicked men as with a bankrupt : 
when his creditors are loud and clamorous, and 

ſpcak big, he giveth them many good words. 
Calamy, 
In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cauſe; 
His thankleſs country leaves him to her _ 
opt. 
To BANK RV r. v. a. To break; to 45 
able one from ſatisfying his creditors. 

We caſt off the care of all future thrift, becauſe 
we are already bankrupted, Hammond. 

BANK RU T . 2. / [from bankrupt. ] 

1. The ſtate of a man broken, or bank- 
rupt. | 

2. The act of declaring one's ſelf bank- 
rupt ; as, he raiſed the clamours of his 
creditors by a ſudden bankruptcy. 

BANNER. n. . [banniere, Fr. banair, 
Welſh. ] 


1. A flag; a ſtandard; a military enſign. 
From France there comes a power, who already 
Have ſecret ſeize in ſome of our beſt ports, 
And are at point to ſhew their open banneq, Shat. 
All in a moment through the gloom were ſcen 
Ten thouſand banners riſe into the air, 
With orient colours waving. 
. He ſaid no more; 
But left his ſiſter and his queen behind, 
And wav'd his royal S anner in the wind. Dryd. 
Fir'd with ſuch motives, you do well to join 
With Cato's foes, and follow Cæſar's banners. 
Addiſon. 
2. A ſtreamer born at the end of a lance, or 
elſewhere. 
BANNERET. . /. [from banner. ] A knight 
made in the ſield, with the ceremony of 
cutting off the point of his ſtandard, and 
making it a banner. They are next to 
barons in dignity ; and were anciently 
called by ſummons to parliament. Blount. 


A gentleman told Henry, that fir Richard 
Croftes, made barnneret at Stoke, was a wile man; 


Milton, 


B AN 


the king anſwered, he doubted not that, but 


marvelled how a fool could know. Camden. 

Ba/nNEROLy more _—_ BanDROL, 
n. ,. [from banderole, 2 A little flag 
or ſtreamer. 

King Oſwald had a b annere of gold and purple 
ſet over his tomb. a Camden. 

BA NN . n./. A man's undreſs, or morn- 
ing gown, ſuch as is worn by the Ban- 
nians in the Eaſt Indies. 

Ba/nNOCK. 1. / A kind of oaten or peas- 
meal cake, mixed with water, and baked 
upon an iron plate over the fire ; uſed in 
the northern counties, and in Scotland. 


BA'NQUET. 3. /. [banguet, Fr. ban- 
chetto, Ital. vangucto, Span.] A fealt ; 
an entertainment of meat and drink. 

If a faſting day come, he hath on that day a 
banquet to make. Heooker. 
In his commendations I am fed; 
It is a banquet to me. Shakſpeare. 
You cannot have a perfect palace, except you 
have two ſides; a ſide for the banguet, and a fide 
for the houſehold; the one for feaſts and tri- 
umphs, and the other for dwelling. Bacon. 
Shall the companions make a banguet of him? 
Shall they part him among the merchants? Job. 
At that taſted fruit, 

- The ſun, as from Thyeſtean banguet, turn'd 

His courſe intended. Milton. 
That dares youu the toils of Hercules 
To dalliance, bangqrets, and ignoble eaſe, Dryden, 


Tos BANQUET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
treat any one with feaſts. 
Welcome his friends, 
Viſit his countrymen and þanquet them. Shakſp. 

They were banqueted by the way, and the 
nearer they approached, the more encreaſed the 
nobility. * Sir F. Hayward, 

To BANG ET. v. n. To feaſt; to fare 
daintily. 

The mind ſhall banquet, tho' the body pine: 
Fat paunches make lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankerout the wits. 

Skakſpeare, 

So long as his innocence is his repaſt, he feaſts 
and banquets upon bread and water. South, 

I purpos'd to unbend the evening hours, 

And banquet private in the women's bow'rs. 
Prior. 
Ba'NQUETER. 1. /. [from banquet. }] 
1. A feaſter; one that lives deliciouſly, 
2. He that makes feaſts. 


Ba'NQUET-HOUSE. n. . [from ban- 
Ba'xQUETING-HOUSE. J quet and houſe. ] 
A houſe where banquets are kept. 

In a bangueting-kouſe, among certain pleaſant 
trees, the table was ſet near to an excellent water- 
work. Sidney. 

At the walk's end behold, how rais'd on high 
A bangquet-houſe (alutes the ſouthern ſky. Dryden. 

BAN9QUE'TTE. n. / [Fr. in fortifica- 
tion. ] A ſmall bank at the foot of the 
parapet, for the ſoldiers to mount upon 
when they fire. 


Ba'xsTICLE. n. /. A ſmall fiſh, called alſo 
a ſtickleback. Pungilius. 

To BA/NTER. v. a. [a barbarous'word, 
without etymology, unleſs it be derived 
from badiner, Fr.] To play upon; to 
rally; to turn to ridicule ; to ridicule, 

The magiſtrate took it that he bantered him, 
and bade an officer take him into cuſtody. 

: L' Eftrange. 

It is no new thing for innocent ſimplicity to 

de the ſubje& of Zantering drolls. L Eftrange. 

Could Alcinous' gueſts with- hold 
From ſcorn or rage? Shall we, cries one, permit 
His leud romances, and his ant ring wit? Tate. 


| 


B AR 
Ba'xTER, . /. [from the verb.] Ridi- 


eule; raillery. 

This humour, let it look never fo filly, as it 
paſſes many times for frolick and banter, is one 
of the moſt pernicious ſnares in human life, 

L' Eftrange. 

Metaphy ſicks are ſo neceſſary to a diſtin con- 
ception, ſolid judgment, and juſt reaſoning on 
many ſubjects, that thoſe, who ridicule it, will 
be ſuppoſed to make their wit and barter a refuge 
and excuſe for their own lazineſs. arts. 


BA'NTERER, . /. [from banter.] One 


that banters; a droll. 

What opinion have theſe religious banterers of 
the divine power ? Or what have they to ſay for 
this mockery aad contempt ? L' Eftrange, 

BA'NTLING. n. /. [Tf it has anyetymology, 
it is perhaps corru from the old 
word bairn, byirnling, alittle child. ] A 
little child : a low word. J 

If the object of their love 
Chance by Lucina's aid to prove, 
They ſeldom let the bantling roar, 
In baſket, at a neighbour's door. Prior. 


Ba'epT1$M. n. /. [baptiſmus, Lat. Banc» 


bg. 

1. An external ablution of the body, with 
a certain form of words, which operates 
and denotes an internal ablution or waſh- 


ing of the ſoul from original ſin. Aylife. } 


aptiſm is given by water, and that preſcript 

form of words which the church of Chriſt doth 

uſe. 0 Hooker. 
To his great baptiſm flock'd, 


came 

From Nazareth the ſon of Joſeph deem'd, 
Unmark't, unknown. ſilton. 
2. * * is often taken in Scripture for 
ſufferings. 


I have a baptiſm to — 3 and how 
am I ſtraitened till it be accompliſhed ? Luke. 


BaeTi'SMAL. adj. [from baptiſm,] Of 
or pertaining to baptiſm, 
When we undertake the baptiſmal vow, and 
enter on their new life, it would be apt to diſ- 
courage us. Hammond 
Ba'eT1sT. n. /. [baprifte Fr. Sarl. 
He that adminiſters baptiſm, 
Him the Bapti/t ſoon 
Deſcry*d, divinely warn'd, and witneſs bore 
As to his worthier. Milton. 
Ba'PTISTERY. n. /. [baftiſterium, Lat.] 
The place where the ſacrament of bap- 
tiſm is adminiſtered, 
The great church, baptiftery, and leaning tower, 
are well worth ſceing. Addiſon. 
To BAPTIZ E. v. a. [baptiſer, Fr. from 
Perlitw ] To chriſten; to adminiſter 
the ſacrament of baptiſm to one. 
He to them ſhall leave in charge, 
To teach all nations what of him they learu'd, 
And his ſalvation ; them who ſhall believe, 
Baptizing in the profluent ſtream, the ſign 
Of waſhing them from guilt of fin, to life 
Pure, and in mind prepar'd, if fo befal, 
For death like that which the Redeemer died. 


Milton. 
Let us reflect that we are chriftians; that we 


are called by the name of the Son of God, and 
baptized into an irreconeilcable enmity with fin, 
the world, and the devil. Rogers. 


BArTI“Z ER. n. /. [from To baptize.] One 
that chriſtens; one that adminiſters bap- 
tiſm. 
BAR. n. /. [Larre, Fr.] & 
1. A piece of wood, iron, or other matter, 


laid croſs a paſſage to hinder entrance. 
And he made the middle bar to ſhoot through 


With awe, the regions round ; and with them 


| 


| 


B AR 
2. A bolt; a piece of iron or wood faſtened 
to a door, and entering into the poſt or 
wall, to hold the door cloſe. 
The fiſh-gate did the ſons of Haſſenaah build, 
who alſo laid the beams thereof, and ſet up the 


doors theteof, the locks thereof, and the bars 
thereof, 5 Nehemiah, 


3. Any obſtacle which hinders or obſtructs; 
obſtruction. 

I brake up for it my decreed place, and ſet 
bars and dowrs, and ſaid, Hitherto ſhalt thou 
come, and no farther. Feb, 

And had his heir ſurviv'd him in due courſe, 
What limits, England, hadſt thou found? what 


bar * 
What world could have reſiſted? 
Daniels Civil War, 
Hard, thou know' it, to exclude 
Spiritual ſubſtance with corporeal bar, Milten. 
Muſt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refuſe myſelf, what 1 had forc'd from fate? 
Dryden, 
Fatal accidents have ſect 
A moſt unhappy bar between your friendſhip. 
Ro toe. 
4. k, or bank of ſand, at the en- 
trunce of a harbour or river, which ſhips 
cannot ſail over at low water. 
5. Any thing uſed for prevention, or ex- 
cluſion, X 
Leſt examination ſhould hinder and let your 
proceedings, behold for a bar again that impe- 
diment, one opinion newly added. Hooker, 


Which Salique land the French unjuſtly gloze 
to be 


The founder of this law, and female bar. Shak. 
6. The place where cauſzs of law are tried, 
or where criminals are judged; ſo called 
from the bar placed to hinder crowds 
from incommoding the court. 
The great duke 
Came to the bar, where to his accuſations 


He pleaded ill not guilty. Shakſpeare, 
Some at the bar with ſubtlety defend, 
Or on the bench the knotty laws untye, Dryden. 


7. An encloſed place in a tavern or coffee- 
houſe, where the houſekeeper ſits and 
receives reckonings. 


I was under ſome apprehenſion that they would 
appeal to me; and therefore laid down my pen- 
ny at the bar, and made the beſt of my way. 


Addiſon, 

8. [In law.] A peremptory exception 
againit a demand or plea brought by the 
defendant in an action, that deſtroys the 
action of the plaintiff for ever. It is 
divided into a bar to common. intent, 
and a bar ſpecial: a bar to a common 


intent, is an ordinary or general bar, 


that diſables the declaration or plea of 

the plaintiff; a bar ſpecial, is that which 

is more than ordinary, and falls out in 

the caſe in hand, upon ſome ſpecial 

circumſtance of the fact. Cowell, 

' Baftardy is laid in bar of ſomething that is 

principally commenced. Aviiffe . 

9. Any thing by which the compages or 
ſtructure is held together. 


went down to the bottoms of the mountains; 
the earth, with her bars, was about me for ever. 


cnak. 
10. Any thing which is laid acroſs — 
as bars in heraldry. | 
11. Bar of Gold or Silver, is a lump or 
wedge from the mines, melted down 
into a fort of mould, and never wrought. 
12. Bars of a Horſe. I he upper part of the 
gums between the tuſks and grinders, 


the boards from the one end to the other, Excl. F which bears no teeth, and to which the 
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B AR 
bit is applied, and, by its friction, the 
horſe governed. 

13. Bars, in Muſick, are ſtrokes drawn 
1 acroſs the lines of a piece 

muſick; uſed to regulate the beating 
or meaſure of muſical time. 

14. Bar, in African traffch, is uſed for a 
denomination of price ; payment _ 
formerly made to the Negroes almol 
wholly in iron bars. 

Bax suor. n. / Two half bullets joined 
together by an iron bar; uſed in fea 
engagements for cutting down the maſts 
and rigging. 

e BAR. v. a. [| from the noun. ] 


1. To faſten or ſhut any thing with a 


bolt, or bar. 
My duty cannot ſuffer 
Tobey in all your daughter's hard commands; 
Though their in junction be to har my doors, 
And let this ty rannous night take hold upon you. 
Shakſpeare, 

When you bar the window-ſhutters gt your 
lady's bed-chamber at nights, leave the 
ſaſhes to let in air. Swife, 

2. To hinder ; to obſtruct. 
| When law can do no right, 
Let it be lawful, that law &:r no wrong. Shat/p. 
3. To prevent; to exclude ; to make im- 
practicable. 

The bouſes of the country were all ſcattered, 
and yet not ſo far of as that it Sarred mutual 
ſuccour. Sidney. 

Doth it not ſeem a thing very probable, that 


God doth purpoſely add, Do after my judg- 


ments; as giving thereby to underſtand, that 
his meaning in the formergſentence was but to 
bar ſimilitude in ſuch things as were repugnant 
to his ordinances, laws, and ſtatutes? Hoeooker, 


4. To detain, by excluding the claim- 
ants ; with from, 
H ath he ſet bounds between their love and me ? 


I am their mother; who ſball bar them from me ? 
Shakſpeare. 


5. To ſhut out: with from. 
Our hope of Italy not only loft, 
But ſhut from ev'ry ſhore, and 5arr'd from ev'ry 
coaſt. Dryden. 
6. To exclude from uſe, right, or claim : 


with from before the thing. 

God hath abridged it, by 5arring us from fome 
things of themſelves indifferent. Heooter. 
| Gire my voice on Richard's fide, 

To bar mv maiter's heirs in true deſcent ! 
God knows I will not. Shalſpeare, 

His civil acts do bind and Bar them all; 

Ard as frum Adam all corruption take, 
So, if the father's crime be capital, 
In all the blood law doth corruption make. 
- Sir J. Davies. 

It was thought ſufficient not only to exclude 
them from that benefit, but to Zr them from 
their money. Clarendon. 

If he is qualified, why is he barred the profit, 
when he only perfcrms the conditions? 

| Collier en Pride. 
7. To prohibit. 

For though the law of arms doth Ba- 

The uſe of venom'd thot in war. Hudibras. 

What is a greater pedant than a mere man of 
the town? Bar him the playhoutes, and you 
ſtrike him dumb. An. 

8. To except; to make an exception. 

Well, we ſhall fee your bearing 

Nay, but I 5ar to-nigbt; you ſhail not gage me 
By what we do to-night, Shatſpeare, 
9. [In law.] To hinder the proceſs of a 

ſuit. 

But buff and belt men never know theſe cares ; 
No time, nor trick of law their action bars : 
Their cauſe they to an cafier iſſue put. Dryden. 


© 


| 
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BAR 


From ſuch delays as conduce to the finding out 

of truth, a criminal cauſe ought not to be barred. 

Ae. 

If n biſhop be a party to a ſuit, and excom- 

municates his adverſary, ſuch excommumnication 

ſhall not difable or h his adverſary. Ife. 
10. To bar a vein. 

This is an operation performed upon 
the veins of the legs of a horſe, and 
other parts, with intent to ſtop the 
malignant humours. It is done by 
opening the ſkin above it, diſengaging 

it, and tying it both above and 1 
and ſtriking between the two ligatures. 
BARB. 3. /. [barba, a beard, Lat. ] 
1. Any thing that grows in the place of a 
beard. | 
The barbel is fo called by reaſon of his bark 


or wattels at his month, under his chaps. 
Walton's Angler. 


2. The points that ſtand backward in an 
arrow, or fiſhing hook, to hinder them 


from being extracted. 

Nor leſs the Spartan fear'd, before he found 

The ſhining barb appear above the wound. ; 
Pope's Lad. 
3. The armour for horſes. 

Their horſes were naked, without any $Sarbs ; 
for albeit many brought burbs, few regarded to 
put them on. Hayward. 

Bars. n./. [contratted from Barbary.] 
A Barbary horſe. | 

Horſes brought from Barbary are commonly 
of a ſlender light ſize, and very lean, uſually 
choſen for ſtallions. Barbs, it is ſaid, may die, 
but never grow old; the vigour and mettle of barb, 
never ceaſe but with their life. Farrier's Diet 


To Baks. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhave; to dreſs out the beard. 

Shave the head, and tie the beard, and ſay it 
was the deſire of the penitent to be io barbed he- 
fore his death. Shatſpcare. 

2. To furniſh horſes with armour. See 
Bax BED. 
A warriour train 
That like a deluge pour'd upon the plain; 
On be, ficeds they rode, in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, Dryden. 
3. To jag arrows with hooks. 
The twanging bows 
Send ſhowers of thaits, that on their 5arbe4 
points 
Alternate ruin bear. Philips. 
Ba'xBACAN. 2. /. {[barbacane, Fr. lar- 
bacana, Span.] | 
1. A fortification placed before the walls 
of a town. 

Within the barbacan a porter ſate, 

Day and night duly keeping watch and ward: 

Nor wight nor word mote pals out of the gate, 
But in good order, and with due regard. , 

2 iry Queen, 
2. A fortreſs at the end of a bridge. 
3. An opening in the wall through which 
the guns are levelled. 
BarBa'poes Cherry. [ malpbigia, Lat.] 

In tte Weſt Indies, it rites to be fifteen or ſix- 
teen feet high, where it produces great quanti- 
tics of a pleaſant tart fruit; propagated in gar- 
dens there, but in Europe it is a curioſity. 

AM {tle r, 

BarxBa'pots Tar. A bituminous ſub- 
ſtance, differing little from the petro- 
Fun floating on ſeveral ſprings in Eng- 
nd and Scotland. Woodward. 


BARBARTAN. n. /. [barbarus, Lat. It 
ſeems to have ſignified at firſt only a 
toreign or a foreigner; but, in time, 

8 


8 


implied ſome degree of wildneſs- or 
cruelty. ] 
1. A man uncivilized, or untaught ; a 
ſavage. . 
Proud Greece all nations elſe barbarians held, 
Boaſting, her learning all the world excell'd. 
Denham. 
There were not different gods among the Greek, 
and barbarians. Stilling fees. 
But with deſcending ſhowr's of brimſtone fir'q, 
The wild barbartun in the ſtorm expir'd. Addiſon. 
2. A foreigner. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd. SH. Cor to an, 
3. A brutal monſter ; a man without Pity ; 
a term of reproach, 
Thou fell barbarian 7 
What had he done ? what could provoke thy 
madrnets 
To afſafinate ſo great, ſo brave a man. 
: A. Pk: *pa, 
BarBa'rIAaN. adj. Belonging to barba. 
rians ; ſavage. | | 
Some felt the ſilent ſtroke of mould'ring age, 
Barbarian blindneſs. Pepe. 


] BarBa'rick. adj. [ barbaricus, Lat. ina 


different ſenſe, it means in Latin 
wrought, fretted.] Foreign; far-fetched, 


The gorgeous eaſt, with richeſt hand, 
Show'rs on her Kings barbarick pearl and gold. 
* Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
The eaſtern front was glorious tv behold, 
With diamond flaming and barbarict gold. P:pe, 
BARBARISN. . /. [berbariſmus, Lat.] 
1. A form of ſpeech contrary to the pu- 


rity and exactneſs of any language. 

The language is as near approaching to it, as 
our modern 6arbariſm will allow; which is all 
that can be expected from any now extant. 

# Dryen's Juvenal, Dedication, 
2, Ignorance of arts; want of learning. 

I nave for berbariſm ſpoke more 

Than tor that angel knowledge you can ſay. 
Saupe. 

The genius of Raphael having ſucceeded o 
the times of þ:rbarizm and ignorance, the Knox. 
ledge of painting is now arrived to perfect ion. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Prefec. 
3. Brutality ; ſavageneſs of manners; in- 
civility. | 

Moderation ought to he had in tempering and 
managing the Irith, to bring them from their 
delight of licentious barbar:ſm unto the love of 
goodneſs and civility. Sperjer's ici. 

Divers great monarchies have riten from var- 
bariſm to civility, and fallen again to ruin 

: Davies an Ireland. 
4. Cruelty ; barbarity; unpity ing hard- 
neſs of heart. Not in uſe. 
They mult pertorce have melted, 
And berbariſm itiglt have pitied him. Szaiſp, 
BarBaA'kITY. n. from barbarous. ] 
1, Savageneſs; 1acivility. 
2, Cruelty ; inhumanity. 

And they did treat him with all the rudeneſs, 

reproach, and barbarity imaginable. Carrendon, 
3. Barbariim ; impurity of ſpeech. 

Next Petrarch follow'd, and in him we ſee 
What rhy me, improv'd in all its height, can be; 
At beſt a pleaſing ſound, and ſweet barbarity. 

Dryden, 

Latin expreſſes that in one word, which either 
the barbarity or narrowneſs of modern tongues 
cannot ſupply in more. Dryar. 

Aﬀected refinements, which ended by degrees 
in many barbarities, before the Goths had invaded 
Italy. Soft. 

BARBAROUS. adj. [barbare, Fr. 2; 
Sage.] & 5 
1. Stranger to civility; ſavage ; uncivil- 

ize d. 


4a « 


a 
What need I ſay more to you? What ear is fo 
Jes baren but hath heard of Amphialus ? Sidney. 
The doubtful damfſel 2 yet commit 
er fi rſon to their Sarb arent truth. F. 6 
N 2 a Roman ; be not barbarovs. Slat 
He left governour, Philip, for his country a 


Phrygian, and for manners more barbarows than 
he that ſet him there. Mace. 


A barbarous country muſt be broken by war, 
before it be capable of governmeut ; and when 
ſubdued, it it be not well planted, it will eftſoons 
return to batbariſm. Davies on Ireland. 

2. Ignorant ; unacquainted with arts. 
hey who reftored. painting in Germany, not 
having thoſe reliques of antiquity, retained that 
barbarous manner. Dryden. 
3. Cruel ; inhuman, 
By their 6414-045 uſage, he died within a few 
days, to the griet of all tuat Knew bim. Clarendor. 


Ba'tBAROVSLY. adv. from barbarous. | 
1. Ignorantly ; without Knowledge or 
arts. k 
2. In a manner Contrary to the rules of 

ſpeech. _ 


We barbaroyſly call them bleſt, 
While ſwelling coffers break their owners reſt. 


Stepney. 
3. Cruelly ; inhumanly. 
But yet you barbarefly murder'd him. Dryd. 
She wiſhes it may e but ber mother 
uſed one of her nieces very 6arbaroufly. Spect᷑ator. 
Ba'KBAROUSNESS. n. /, [from barba- 
rout.] 
1. Incivility of manners. 
Excellencies of mufick and poetry are grown 
to be little more but the one fiddling, and the 


other rhiming ; and are indeed very worthy of 

the ignorance of the friar, and the 6barbarouſneſs | 

of the Goths. 2 Temple. 
2. Impurity of language. . 


Itis much degenerated, as touching the pure- 
neſs of ſpeech; being overgrown with barba- 
roufneſs, | Brerexusad. 

3. Cruelty. 


The &4rbaroufreſs of the trial, and the per- 

ſuaſixes of the clergy, prevailed to antiquate it. 

| | Hale's Common Law. 

To Ba'nBECUE. v. a. A term uſed in 

the Weſt Indies for dreſſing a hog 

whole ; which, being ſplit to the back- 

bone, is laid flat upon a large gridiron, 

raiſed about two feet above a charcoal 

fire, me which it is ſurrounded. 

Oldfield, with more than throat endued, 

Cries, Send me, gods, ay I, barbecued. 


| Pope. 

Ba'nBecvE. n./. A hog dreſt whole, in 

l the Weſt Indian manner. "Rr 
A'RBED. part. adj. [from Th h 

I, Furniigad wich Le 1 


His glittering armour he will command to ruſt, 
His darbed ſteeds to ſtables. Shakſpeare, 


2. Bearded; jagged with hooks or points. 
Tf I conjecture right, no drizaling ſhow'r, 
But rattling ſtorm of arrows barb'd with fire. 


BA'RBEL. #. /. [barbus, Lat.] 
1. Akind of fiſh found in rivers, large and 
ſtrong, but coarſe. 
The Barbe is fo called, by reaſon of the barb 
or wattels at bis mouth, or under his chaps. 
Walton's Angler. 
2, Knots of ſuperfluous fleſh growing up 
in the channels of the — of a horſe. 
, Farrier's Did. 
Ba'szzn, 'n. , [from Tb barb.) A man 
who ſhaves the beard. | 
His chamber being ſtived with friends or 
ſuitors, he gave his legs, arms, and breaſts to 
his ſervants to dreſs; his head and face to his 
Vo. I. 


BAR 


petitioners, 
| Thy boift'ruus looks, 

No worthy match for valour to aſfail, 
| But by the barber's razor beſt ſubdued, Milren. 
What (ſyſtem, Dick, has right averr'd 
The cauſe, why woman has no beard ? 

In points like theſe we muſt agree; 
Our barber knows as much as we. Prior. 


To Ba'RBER, v. a. from the noun.] To 
dreſs out; to powder. | 
| Our courteous Antony, 
Whom ne'er the word of No woman heard ſpeak, 
Being barber'd ten times o'er, goes to the feaſt. 
Shakſpeare, 
BaRBER-CnikuURGEON. nf. A man who 


joins the practice of ſurgery to the bar- 


Metten. 


| 


— 


formerly, but now it is uſed only for a 
low practiſer of ſurgery. 
He put himſelf into barber-chirurgeons hands, 
who, by unfit applications, rarified the tumour, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
BARBER-MONGER. n./. A word of re- 
proach in Shakfpeare, which ſeems to 
ſignify a fop; a man decked out by his 
barber. | 
Draw, you rogue ; for though it be night, the 
moon ſhines; I'll make a ſop of the moonſhine 
of you; you whoreſon, cullionly, barber-monger, 
draw. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


canthus. ] Pipperidge buſh. 

The ſpecies are, 1. The common barberty. 
2. Barberry without ſtones. The firſt of theſe 
forts is very common in England, and often 
planted for hedges. Miller. 

Barberry is a plant that bears a fruit very uſe- 
ful in houſewifery z that which beareth its fruit 
without ſtones is counted beſt. Mortimer. 


BaRD. n. / [bardd, Welſh.] A poet. 
There 1s among the Iriſh a kind of people 
called bards, which are to them inſtead of poets; 


praiſes of men in their poems or rhime; the 
which are had in high regard and eftimation 
among them Spenſer on Ireland. 
And many bard: that to the trembling chord 
Can tune their timely voices cunningly. Fairy Q. 
The bard who firſt adorn'd our native tongue 
Tun'd to his Britith lyre this ancient ſong, 


Which Homer might without a bluſh rehearſe. 


BARE. adj. [bane, Sax. bar, Dan.] 
I. Naked; without covering. 
The trees are bare and naked, which uſe both 


to cloath and houſe the kern. Spenſer. 
Then 2 her arms t' embrace the body 
re . 


* * 

Her claſping hands ineloſe but empty air. Dryd. 
| In the old Roman ſtatues, theſe two parts 
were always bare, and expoſed to view as much 

as our bands and face. Addiſen. 


2. Uncovered in reſpect. 


the commons were bare, yet the commons would 


not be bare before the Scottiſh commiſſioners ; 
and ſo were covered. Clarendon. 


3. Unadorned ; plain; ſimple; without 
ornament. 

Yet was their manners then but bare and plain; 

For th' antique world exceſs and pride did hate. 


+ Spenſer, 
4. Detected; no longer concealed. ad 


Theſe falſe pretexts and varniſh*d colours fail- 
1 — 


ing | | 
Bare in thy guilt, how foul thou muſt appear ! 
2 | Milton. 
Poor; indigent ; wanting plenty. 
: Were it for the glory of God, that the clerg 
ſhould be left as bare as the apoſtles, when they 


ber's trade ; ſuch as were all ſurgeons: 


BA'RBERRY. #. .,[berberis, Lat. or oxya- 


| Barber, hls eyes to his letters, and hls ears to 


4 


whoſe profeſſion is to ſet forth the praiſes or diſ- } 


Though the lords uſed to be covered whilſt © 


— 
. 
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had nelther ſtaff nor (crip ; God would, 1 hope, 

endue them with the ſelf-ſame affe & ion. 1 
Hole! Preface, 

| Even from a bare treaſury, my ſucceſs has beer 
, contrary to that of Mr, Cowley. | Dryden. 
6. Mere; unaccompanied with ufual re- 

commendation, 

It was a bare petition of a ſtate 
To one whom they had punifhed. . Shatſpeare. 

Nor are men prevailed upon by bare words, 
only through a defect of knowledge; but carried 
with theſe puffs of wind, contrary to 8 

na”, 
7. Threadbare ; much worn. 

You have an exchequer of words, and no other 
treaſure for your followers; for it appears, by 
their bare liveries, that they live by your 5% 

words. 0 Shakſpeare. 
8. Not united with any thing elle. 

A deſire to draw all things to the determina» 
tion of bare and naked Scripture, hath cauſed 
much pains to be taken in abating the credit of 


man, Hooker. 
That which offendeth us, is the great diſgrace 


which they offer unto our cuſtom of bare reading 
t rd of God. Hooker. 

9. Wanting clothes; flenderly ſupplied 
with clothes. 


10. Sometimes it has of before the thing 
wanted or taken away. 

Tempt not the brave and needy to deſpair ; 
For, tho' your violence ſhould leave them bare 
Of gold and filves, ſwords and darts remain. 

Dryden's Juvena. 

Making a law to reduce intereſt, will not raiſe 
the price: of land; it will only leave the country 

barer of money. Lecke, 
To BARE. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
ſtrip; to make bare or naked. 

The turtle, on the bared branch, 

Laments the wounds that death did Jaunch. 
| Spenſer, 

There is a fabulous narration, that an herb 
groweth in the likeneſs of a lamb, and feederh 
upon the graſs, in ſuch ſort as it will Gare the 
graſs round about. Bacin's Natural Hiflory, 

Eriphyle here he found 
Baring her breaſt yet bleeding with the wound. 

; Dryden, 
He bar'd an ancient oak of all her boughs ; 
Then on a rifing ground the trunk he plac'd. 

: Dryden. 

For virtue, when I point the pen, 

Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a ftar ; 
Can there be wanting to defend her cauſe, 
Lights of the church, or guardians of the laws? 
Pt pe. 
Bare, or Boks. The preterit of Jo bear. 
Ba'REBONE. n. / from bare and Lone. ] 

Lean, ſo that the bones appear. 

Here comes lean Jack, here comes barebone 2 
how long is it ago, Jack, fince thou ſaweſt thy 
own knee ? Shakſpcare*'s Henry iv. 

BA'REFACED. adj. [ from bare and face.] 
1. With the face naked; not maſked. 

Your French crowns have no hair at all, and 

then you will play barefaceZ. Shak ſpeare. 
2. Shameleſs ; unreſerved ; without con- 
cealment ; undiſguiſed. 

The anĩmoſities encreafed, and the parties ap- 
peared barefaced againſt each other. Clarendon, 

It is moſt certain, that bar:faced bawdry is the 
pooreſt pretence to wit imaginable. Dryden. 

BAREFA'CEDLY. adv. | from barefaced.] 

Openly ; ſhametully ; without diſguiſe, 

Though only ſome profligate wretches own. it 
too barefacedly, yet, perhaps, we ſhould hear 
more, did not fear tie people's rongues. Locke. 

BAREFA'CEDNESS. n. /. [from barefaced.} 
Effrontery ; aſſurance; audaciouſucſs. 


y | Ba'nEFooT. adj. [from bare and ſoot.] 


Having no ſhoes. 
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Going to find a barefoot brother out, 


One of our order. Shakſp. Romeo and Juliet. 
BA'RETOOr. adv. Without ſhoes. 
She muſt have a buſband ; 
I muſt dance Barefoot on her wedding-day. Shak. 
a love _ ſo — me offended, 
t barefoot plod I the col nd upon 
With — — 888 Napa. 
Envoys deſeribe this holy man, wich bis Al- 
caydes about him, ſtanding barefoot, bowing to 
the earth. Adu. ſon. 
Bax RETO“OT ED. adj. Being without ſhoes. 
He himſelf, with a rope about his neck, bare- 


footed, came to offer himſelf to the diſcretion of 


Leonatus. Sidney. 
BAREGNA'wN. adj. [from bareandgnawvn. ] 
Eaten bare. 
Know my name is loſt, 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and cankerbit. 
Shakſpeare's Ki ar. 
BAREHE'ADED. adj. [from barren bead. 
Uncovered in reſpect. 
He, — lower than his proud ſtee d's 
neck, 
* them thus. Shatſpeare*s Richard 11. 
ext, before the chariot, went two men bare- 
headed. . Bacon, 
The victor knight had laid his helm aſide, 
Barcheaded, popularly low he bow'd. Dryden. 
Ba'xELyY. adv. [ from bare.] 
1. Nakedly. 
2. Poorly ; indigently. 
3. Without decoration. 
4- Merely ; only ; without any thing more. 
The external adminiſttation of his word, is as 
well by reading barely the Scripture, as by ex- 
plaining the ſame. coker. 
The duke of Lancaſter is dead ; 
And living too, for now his ſon is duke 
——Barely in title, not in revenue. Shatkſp. 
He barely nam'd the ftreet, promis'd the wine, 
But his kind wife gave me the very fign. Donne. 
Where the balance of trade barely pays for 
commodities with commodities, there muney muſt 
be ſent, or elſe the debts cannot be paid. Locke, 
Ba'xENEss. n. /. [from bare.] 
1. Nakedneſs. 
So you ſerve us 
Till we ſerve you: but when you have our roſes, 
You barely leave our thorns to prick ourſelves, 


And mock us with our bareneſs. Shlatſpeare. 
2. Leanneſs. 
For their poverty, I know not where they had 


that; and for their bareneſs, they never learned 


that of me. Shakſpeare. 
3. Poverty. 
Were it tripped of ,its privileges, and made as 


like the primitive church for its bareneſs as its 
purity, it could legally want all ſuch privileges. 


Seuth, 
4. Meanneſs of clothes. 
BA'RGAIN. =. / [bargen, Welſh ; bar- 
gaigne, Fr. 


1. A contract or agreement concerning the. 
ſale of ſomething. | 

What is marriage but a very bargain * wherein 

is ſought alliance, or portion, or reputation, with 

ſome deſire of iſſue; not the faithful nuptial 


union of man and wife. Bacon. 
No more can be due to me, 
Than at the bargain made was meant. Donne. 


2. The thing 5 or ſold; a purchaſe; 
the thing purchaſed. 

| Give me but my price for ihe other two, and 

you ſhall even have that into the bargain, L Ef 

He who is at the charge of a tutor at home, 


give his ſon a more gentcel carriage, with 
der learning into the bargain, than any at | 


| ſchool can do. Locke. 


3. Stipulation z intereſted dealing. 
There was a difference between courteſies re- 
ccived from their maſter and the duke; for that 


| 


BAR 


the duke's might have ends of utility and bar- 
gain, whereas their maſter's could not. Bacon. 


4. An unexpected reply, tending to ob- 


ſcenity. 
Where ſold he bargains whipfſtitch? Dryden. 
As to bargains, few of them ſeem to be excel- 
lent, becauſe they all terminate into one ſingle 


point. | Swift. 
No maid at court is leſs aſham'd, 
Howe'er for ſelling bargains fam'd. Swift, 


5. An event; an upſhot : a low ſenſe. _ 

I am ſorry for thy misfortune; however we 

muſt make the beſt of a bad bargain. Arbuthnot. 
6. In law. 

Bargain and ſale is a contract or agreement 
made for manours, lands, Sc. alſo the transfer- 
ring the property of them from the bargainer to 
the bargainee. Cowell. 

To BA'R GAIN. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
make a contract for the ſale or purchaſe 
4 any thing: often with for before the 
thing. 

— al is able to enrich his queen, 

And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. 
So worthleſs peaſants bargain for their wives, 
As market men for oxen, ſheep, or horſe, Shakſp. 

For thoſe that are like to be in plenty, they 
may be bargained for upon the ground. Bacon. 

The thiifty ſtate will bargain ere they fight. 

s ; Dryden. 

It is poſſible the great duke may bargain for 
the republick of Lucca, by the help of his great 
treaſures, 


BARGAINEE'. n. /. [from bargain.] He 
or ſhe that accepts a bargain. See 


BARGAIN, 
[from bargain. ] The 


Ba'RGAINER. 2. /. 
rſon who proffers, or makes a bargain. 
See BARGAIN, +4 
BARGE. a. / [bargie, Dutch, from bar- 
ga, low Lat.] 3 
t. A boat for pleaſure. 
The barge ſhe (at in, like a burniſh'd throne, 
Burnt on the water. Shakſpeare. 
| Plac'd in the gilded barge, 

Proud with the burden of ſo ſweet a. charge; 
With painted oars the youths begin to ſweep. 
Neptune's ſmooth face. 10 _ Walter. 

2. A ſea commander's boat. | 
It was conſulted, when I had taken my barge 
and gone aſhore, that my ſhip ſhould have ſet ſail 
and left me. Raleigh, 


3. A boat for burden. 
Ba'xGER. n. ,. [from barge.) The ma- 
nager of a barge. N | 
Many wafarers make 
ting the inhabitants in mind of this privilege ; 
who again, like the Cuinpellians in the north, and 
the London bargers, forſlow not to baigne them. 
' Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 


BARK. n. /. [barch, Dan.] 


1. The rind or covering of a tree. 

Trees laſt according to the ſtrength and quantity 
of their ſap, and juice; being well munited by 
their Bart againft the injuries of the air. Bacon. 

Wand” ring in the dark, 
Phyſieians for the tree have found the bark. ; 
2. A ſmall ſhip, 2 Barca, low Lat. 

The duke of Parma muſt have flown, if he 
would have come into England ; for he could 
neither get 5ar& nor mariner to put to ſea. Bacon, 

It was that fatal and perfidious bark, 

Built in th? eclipſe, and rigg'd with curſes dark, 
Thar ſunk fo low that ſacred head of thine, 
; Milton. 

Who to a woman truſts his peace of mind, 
Truſts a frail bark with a tempeRtuous wind. 

Granville, 
To BaRx. v. . [beoncan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make the noiſe which a dog makes 


when he threatens or purſues. 


| 


Addiſen en Italy. 


themſelves glee, by put- 


|] BARLEY MOW. n. 
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B AR. 


Sent before my tine 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up, 
And that ſo lamely and 3 
That dogs bark at me. Shakſpeare's Richard 11x, 
Why do your dogs bark ſo be there bears i' th 
town? Shakſp. Merry Wives of Windf. 
In vain the herdman calls him back again ; 
The dogs ſtand off afar, and bark in vain. 
2. To clamour at; to purſue with re- 


proaches. | 
Vile is the vengeance on the aſhes cold, 
And envy baſe, to bark at ſleeping fame. F.Queen, 
You dare patronage 
The envious barking of your ſaucy tongue 
Againſt my lord | Shakſpeare, 
To Bark. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
ſtrip trees of their bark. 
The ſeveteſt penalties ought to be put upon 
barking any tree that is not felled. Temple, 
Theſe trees, after they are-barked, and cut into 
ſhape, are tumbled down from the mountains 
into the ſtream, Addiſen, 
BARK-BARED. adj. [from bark and bare. 


Stripped of the bark. 

Excorticated and bark-bared trees may be pre- 
ſerved by nouriſhing up a ſhoot from the foot, or 
below the ſtripped place, cutting the body of the 
tree, floping off a little above the ſhoot, and it 

| will heal, and be covered with baik. Mortimer, 
BA Ax ER. n. ,. [from bark. } 
1. One that barks or clamours. 

What hath he done more than a baſe cur? bark. 
ed and made a noiſe ? had a fool or two to ſpit in 
his mouth ? But they are rather enemies of my 
| fame than me, theſe barkers, Ben Jonſon, 
2. [from dark of trees. ]- One that is em- 
| ployed in ſtripping trees. | 
'Ba'xxvy: adj. [from bark. ] Conſiſting of 
dark; containing bark. 

Ivy ſo enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 
| Shatſpeare, 

BA'RLEY. 3. / [derived by Junius from 
2, hordeum.)] A grain of which malt 
is made. 4 
It hath a thick ſpike; the calyx, huſk, aus, 
and flower, are like thoſe of wheat or rye, but 
| the ans are rough; the ſeed is ſwelling in ttt 


middle, and, for the moſt. part, ends in a ſharp 
point, to which the huſks are cloſely united. The 
{pecies are, 1. Common long-cared barley. 2. 
Winter or ſquare harley, by ſome called big. 3. 
Sprat har/ey or battledoor-barley, All theſe ſorts 
of barley are ſown in the ſpring of the year, io a 
dry time, In ſame very dry light land, the barley 
is ſown early in March; but in firong clayey foils 
it is not ſown-till April. The ſquare 5ar/ey or 
big, is chiefly cultivated in the north of England, 

and in Scotland; and is hardier than the other 
bat 7 Miller. 
Barley is emollient, moiftening, and expecto- 
rating; barley was choſen by Hippocrates as a 
proper food in inflammatory diſtempers. a 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


BaRLEY BROTH. . /. [from barley and 
broth.] A low word ſometimes uſed 
for ſtrong beer. | 

Can ſodden water, 

| A drench for ſurreyn'd jades, their Barley breth, 

; Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant beat? 

; | | Shakſpeare. 

BarLEY CORN. . , [from barley and 
corn.) A grain of bailey ; the begin- 
ning of our meaſure of length; the 

third part of an inch, 

A long, long journey, choak'd with breaks 

$i and thorns, e 

In mea ſur'd by ten thouſand harley corns. Te tel. 

. [from barley and 

mow.] The place where reaped barley 18 

ſtowed up. | 

Whenever by yon Barley moto 1 paſs, 
Before my eyes will trip the tidy laſs. 


Cay. 
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Ba'xtEYBRAKE. 3. / A kind of rural 
play- bours prais'd ſhe went abroad thereby, 
At leybr ate her ſweet ſwift feet to try. Sidney, 
BARM. . [burm, Welſh; beopm, Sax. ] 
Yealt ; ferment put into drink to 
make it work; and into bread, to 
lighten and ſwell it. 
Are you not he 
That ſometimes make the drink bear no barm, 
Miſlead night wand” rers, laughing at their harm? 
Shakſpeare. 
Try the force of imagination upon fiaying the 
working of beer, when the barm is put ou 
| . acon. 
Balu. adj. [from barm.) Containing 
barm; yeaſty. ( | 
Their jovial nights in frolicks and in play 
They paſs, to drive the tedious hours away; 
And _ cold ſtomachs with crown'd goblets 
cheer | 
Of windy cider, and of barmy beer. Dryden. 
BARN. 2. / [benn, Sax.) A place or 
houſe for laying up any ſort of grain, 
hay, or ſtraw. 
In vain the barn: expect their promis*d load; 
Nor barns at home, nor ree ks are heap'd rome 
* *. 
I teok notice of the make of barns here : Yar | 
ing laid a frame of wovud, they place, at the four 
corners, four blocks, in ſuch a ſhape as neither 
mice not vermin can creep up. Addiſon. 
Ba'KkNACLE., n. / [probably of beann, 
Sax. a child, and aac, Sax. àn oak. ] 
1. A kind of ſhellfiſh, that grows upon 


timber that lies in the ſea. 4 
2. A bird like a gooſe, fabulouſly ſuppoſed 
to grow on trees. 
It is beyond even an atheiſt's credulity and im- 
pudence, to affirm that the firſt men might grow 


upon trees, as the ſtory goes about barnacles ; or 
might he the lice of fome vaſt prodigious ani- 


wals, whoſe ſpecies is now extinct. Bent. 
And from the molt refin'd of ſaints 
As naturally grow miſcreants, 
As barnacles turn Soland geeſe 4 
In th* iflands of the Orcades. Hudibras, 


3. An inſtrument made commonly of iron 
for the uſe of farriers, to hold a horſe by 
the noſe, to hinder him from ſtruggling 
when an inciſion is made. Farrier's Did. 
BARO'METER.n./. [ from ga, weight, 
and aire», meaſure. ] Amachine for mea- | 
ſuring the weight of the atmoſphere, 
and the variations in it, in order chiefly 
to determine the changes of the wea- 
ther. It differs from the baroſcope, 
which only ſhows that the air is heavier 
at one time than another, without ſpeci- 
fying the difference. The barometer is 
founded upon the Torricellian experi- 
ment, ſo called from Torricelli, the in- 
ventor of it, at Florence, in 1643. It 
is a glaſs tube filled with mercury, her- 
metically ſealed at one end; the other 
open, and immerged in a baſin of flag- 
| nant mercury: 10 that, as the weight 
of the atmoſphere diminiſhes, the mer- 
cury in the tube will deſcend, and, as it 
increaſes, the oy will aſcend ; the 
column of mercury ſuſpended in the tube 
being always equal to the weight of the 


incumbent atmoſpere. 

The meaſuring the heights of mountains, and 
finding the elevation of places above the 
| level of the ſea, hath been much promoted b 
' barometrical experiments, founded upon that el. 


property of the air, its gravity or preſſure. 


\BaxoME'TRICAL, adj. [from barometer.) 


— 
* 


* 


| 


BAR 
Az the column of mercury in the Barometer is 
_Counterpoiſed by a column of air of equat weight, 
fo whatever cauſes make the ait heaviet vr light- 
er, the preſſure of it will be thereby increaſed or 
leſſened, and of conſequence the mercury will riſe 
or fall. Harris. 


Gravity is another property of air, whereby 
it counterpoiſey a columa of mercury from twen- 
2 inches and one half to thirty and one half, 
the gravity of the atmoſphere vary ing one tenth, 
which are its utmoſt limits; ſo that the exact 
ſpecihck gravity of the air can he determined 
when the Sarometer ſtands at thirty inches, with 
a moderate heat of the weather. Arbuthnet, 


| 

Relating to the barometer. 
He is very accurate in making baremerrica / 

and thermometrical inſtruments. Der lam. 

BA'RON. . /. [The etymology of this 
word is very uncertain, Bard, among 
the Romans, ſignified a brave warrior, 
or a brutal man ; and, from the firſt of 
theſe ſigniſications, Menage derives ba- 
ron, as a term of military dure Others 
ſuppoſe it originally to ſignify only a 
man, in which ſenfe baron, or varon, is 
ſtill uſed by the Spaniards; and, to con- 
firm this conjeQure, our law yet uſes 
baron and femme, huſband and wife. 
Others deduce it from ber, an old 
Gauliſh word, fi nifying commander; 
others from the — 12, of the 
ſame import. Some think it acontraion 
of par homme, or peer, which ſeems leaſt. 
probable. ] 


1. A degree of nobility next to a viſcount. 


It may be probably thought, that anciently, in 


England, all thoſe were called baror:s, that had 
ſuch ſigniories as we now call cour? barons : and 
it is ſaid, that, after the conquett, all ſuch came 
to the parliament, and ſat as nobles in the upper 
houſe. But when, by experience, it appeared 
that the parliament was too much crowded with 
ſuch multitudes, it became a cuttom, that none 
ſhould come but ſuch as the King, for their ex- 
traord inary wiſdom or quality, thought good to 
call by writ; which wiit ran hac vice tantum. 
After that, men ſeeing that this ſtate of nobility 
was but caſual, and depending merely on the 
prince's pleaſure, obtained of the king letters 
patent of this dignity to them and their heirs male; 
and theſe were called barons by letters patent, or 
by creation, whoſe poſterity are now thoſe barons 
that are called lords cf the parliament ; of which 
kind the king may create more at his pleaſure. 
It is nevertheleſs thought, tet there are yet ha- 
rons by writ, as well as barons by letters patent, 
and that they may be diſcerned by their titles ; the 
barons by writ being thoſe that, to the title of lord 


have their own ſurnames annexed; whercas the |. 


barens by letters patent are named by their baro- 
nies. Theſe barons, which were firſt by writ, 
may now juſtly alſo be called barons by preſcrip- 
tion; for that they have continued barons, in 
themſelves and their anceſtors, beyond the memo- 
ry of man. There are alſo barons by tenure, as 
the hiſhops of the land, who, by virtue of baro- 
nies annexed to their biſhopricks, have always 
had place in the upper houſe of parliament, and 
are called lords ſpiritual, Cowell 


2. Baron is an officer, as barons of the ex- 


chequer to the king : of theſe the prin- 
cipal is called lord chief Saron, and the 
three others are his aſſiſtants, between 
the king and his ſubjects, in cauſes. of 
juſtice belonging to the exchequer. 


3. There are alſo barons of the cinque 
rts; two to each of the ſeven towns, 
Matting, Winchelſca, Rye, Rumney, 


l 


BAR 

Hithe, Dover, and Sandwich, that have * 
p'aces in the lower houſe of parliament. 
| Cowell 


They that hear 
The cloth of ſtate above, are four barons 


Of the cinque ports. Shakſpeare. 

4+ Baron is uſed for the huſband in relation 
to his wife. Cowell. 

5. A Baron of Beef is when the two fir- 
loins are not cut aſunder, but joined to- 
gether by the end of the backboue. Dic. 

Dagox Ack. n. /. [from baron.] 

1. The body of barons and peers. 

lis charters of the liberties of England, and 
of the foreſt, were bardly, and with difficulty, 
gained by his baronage at Staines, A. D. 1215. 


ale, 
2. The dignity of a baron. 
The land which gives title to a baron. 
A'RONESS. n. /. [baroneſſa, Ital. baro- 
niſſa, Lat.] A baron's lady. 
Ba'roONET. n. /. [of baron, and ct, dimi- 
nutive termination, ] The lowelt degree 
of honour that is hereditary : it is below 
a baron and above a knight; and has the 
precedency of all other knights, except 
the knights of the garter. It was firlt 
founded by king . 1. in 1611. 
Cocvell. But it appears, by the follow- 
ing paſlage, that the term was in uſe be- 
fore, though in another ſenſe. 

King Edward 111. being bearded and crofſed 
by tie clergy, was adviſed to direct out his writs 
to certain gentlemen of the beſt abilities, en- 
titling them therein barons in the next parliament. 
By which means he had ſo many barons in his 
parliament, as were able to weigh down the clet- 

; which barons were not aſtcrwards lords, but 

ronets, as ſundry of them do yet retain the 
name. Sperſer. 

Ba'xonv. n. / [baronnie, Fr. beopny, 
Sax. ] The honour or lordſhip that gives 
title to a baron. Such are not only the 
fees of temporal barons, but of biſhops 
alſo. Cowell. 

Ba'rosCoPE. n. /. [24,0- and groniae] 
An inſtrument to ſhow the weight of the 
atmoſphere. See BAROMETER. 

If there was always a calm, the equilibrium 
could only be- changed by the contents; where 
the winds are not variable, the alterations of the 
baroſcope are very ſmall. Arbuthnot, ' 

BARRACAN. n. /. [ bouracan, or barra- 
can, French.] A ſtrong thick kind of 
camela. 

Ba'RRACK. n. /. [barracca, Span.] 

1. Little cabins made by the Spaniſh 
fſhermen on the ſeaſhore; or little 
lodges for ſoldiers in a camp. 


2. It is generally taken among us for build- 
ings to lodge ſoldiers, | 


Ba'RRATOR. n. . {from barat, old Fr. 
from which is ſtill retained bareteur, a 
cheat.] A wrangler, and encourager of 
lawſuits, 

Will it not reflect as much on thy character, 
Nic, to turn barrator in thy old days, a ſtirrer- up 
of quarrels amongſt thy neighbours ? Arbuthnor, 

Ba'xRATRY. n. /. [from barrater.] The 
practice or crime of a barrator; foul 
practice in law. 0 

Tis arrant barratry, that bears * 
Point blank an action, gainſt our laws. Hudibras, 

BA “RR EL. n. /. [ baril, Welſh.] 

1. 4 "<a wooden veſſel to be ſtopped 

0 * : ” 
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It hath been obſerved by one of the ancients, 
that an empty barrel, knocked upon with the 
finger, giveth a diapaſon to the ſound of the like 


barrel full. n A Bacon. 
rembling to a 

The little Barrel which he — — Dryden. 
2. A particular meaſure in liquids. A ber- 

rel of wine is thirty-one gallons and a 

half; of ale, thirty-two gallons; of beer, 

thirty-ſix gallons z and of beer-vinegar, 

thirty-four gallons. 


3. [in dry meaſure.) A Barrel of Eſſex } 


butter contains one hundred and fix 
pounds ; of Suffolk butter, two hundred 


and fifty. fix. A barrel of herrings ſhould | 


contain thirty-two gallons wine mea- 

ſure, holding uſually a thouſand her- 

rings. | 
Several colleges, inſtead of limiting their rents 


to a certain ſum, prevailed with their tenants to | 
the 


. | Ba'xxENworT, 32. /. [epimedium, Lat.] 


pay the price of ſo many barrels of corn, as 
market went. 


wift 
4. Any thing hollow; as, the barrel o* a 


gun, that part which holds the ſhot. 
Take the barrel of a long gun perfectly bored, 
ſet it upright with the breech upon the ground, 
and take a bullet exactly fit for it; tht, if you 
ſuck at the mou'h of the barrel ever ſo gently, 
the bullet will come up ſo forcibly, that it will 
hazard the ftriking out your teeth. Digby. 
5. A cylinder; frequently that cylinder 
about which any thing is wound. 
Your ſtring and bow mufi be accommodated to 


your drill; if too weak, it will not carry about 
the barrel, Meoxon. 


6. Barrel of the Ear, is a cavity behind 


the tyn panum, covered with a fine 
membrane. Dis. 
To BA'RREL. v. a. [fromthe noun. ] To 
put any thing in a barrel for preſervation. 

I would have their beef beforehand barre/led, 
whicl-may be uſed as is needed. Spenſer. 
Barrel up earth, and ſow ſome ſeed in it, and 

put it in the bottofkn of a pond. „ Bacon. 


Ban REL-BELLIED. adj. [ from barrel and 


belly.) Having a large belly. 
Dauntleſs at empty noiſes ; loity neck'd, 
Sharp headed, 5arre/-bel!y'4, broadly back'd. 
Dryden. 
BA'RREN. ach. [bane, Sax. naked; pro- 
perly zpplicd to trees or ground unfruit- 
fu] | 


WO Without the quality of producing its 


kind; not prolifick : applied to animals. 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings. 
Upon my head they phac'd a fruitleſy.crown, | 
And put a harren ſceptre in my gripe} 
No fon of mine ſucceeding. Stakſpeare. 
There (hall not be male or female &.:rren among 
you, or among your cattle, Deuteroramy, 
2. Unſcuitful; not fertile; ſterile, 
The ſituation of this city is pleaſant, but the 
water is naught, and the ground Sarren, 2 Kings. 
Telemackus is far from exalting the nature of 
his country; he confeſſes it to be barren, Pope. 
'3. Not copious ; ſcanty. 
Some ſchemes will appear Jarren of hints and 
matter, but prove tov be fruitful, Swift. 
4. Unmeaning; vninventive z dull. 
There be of them that will make themſelees 
laugh, to ſet on ſome quantity of barren ſpecta- 
tors to laugh too. Shakſprare. 


Ba'RRENLY. adv. [from barren. ] Un- 
fruitfully. 

Ba'RRENNESS. . , [from barren.] 

1. Want of offspring ; want of the power 


cf procreation. 
I pray'd for children, and thought Sarrenneſ* 
Ja wedloek a reproach, Milian. 


| 


3. Want of 


BAR 


No more be mentioned then of violence 
Againſt our ſelves ; and wilful barrenneſs, 
That cuts us off from hope. . Mi 


2, Unfruitfulneſs; ſterility ; infertility. 
Within the ſelf-ſame hamlet, lands have divers 
degrees of value, through the diverſity of their 
fertility or barrenneſs. ' Bacon 


of the power 


invention; want 
8 any thing new. 

e adventures of Ulyſſes are imitated in the 
Fneis ; though the accidents are not the ſame, 
which would have argued him of a total barren- 
neſs of invention. Dryden. 

4. Want of matter; ſcantineſs. 

The importunity of our adverſaries hath con- 
ſtrained us longer to dwell than the barrenneſs of 
ſo poor ia cauſe could have ſeemed either to re- 
quire or to admit. IT er. 

5. [In theology.) Aridity ; want of emo- 
tion or ſenſibility. | 

The greateſt ſaints ſumetimes are fe 
ſometimes feel a barrenneſs of devotion. 


and 
aylor. 


A plant. 


| Ba'nxyvr., adj. [from bar and full.) Full 


of obſtructions. 
A baryful rife! 
Whoe'er I woo, myſelf would be his wife. Shak. 

Barrica'de. n. /. [barricade, Fr.] 

t. A fortification, made in haſte, of trees, 
earth, waggons, or any thing elſe, to 
keep off an attack. 1 * 

2. Any ſtop; bar; obſtruction. 

There muſt be ſuch a berricade, as would great- 


ly annoy, or abſolutely up, the currents of, the 
atmoſphere. » Derham 


To BARRICA'DE. v. a. [barricader, Fr.] 


1. To ſtop up a paſſage. 


mw Io the pavement ſounds with trampling 
cet 
And the mixt hurry barricades the ſtreet; 
Entangled here, the waggon's lengthen'd team. 
| Os 
2. To hinder by ſtoppage. 
A new vulcano continually diſcharging that 
matter, which being till then Jarricaded up and 


impriſoned in the buwels of the earth, was the | 


occaſion of very great and frequent calamities. 
Wwdward. 
BaRRICA“DO. 2. / [barricada, Span.] A 
fortiſication; a bar; any thing fixed to 
hinder entrance. 

The acceſs was hy a neck of land, between the 
ſea on one part, and the harbour water, or inner 
ſea, on the other; fortified clean over with a 
ſtrong rampier ad B,“. Bagon, 

To BARRICA“DO. v. a. {from the noun. ] 
To fortify ; to bar; to ſtop up, 
Faft we found, faft ſnut | 
The diſmal gates, and barricads*d firong! Milton. 

He had not time to Barricade the doors; fa, 
that the enemy entered. Clarendon. 

Tie truth of cauſes we find fo obliterated, that 
it ſeems almoſt barricadeed from auy intellectual 
approach, Harvey. 


Ba'rBIER. n. / [Barriere, Fr. It is ſome- 
times pronounced with the accent on 
the laſt iyilable, but it is placed more 
properly on the firſt. ] 

1. A barricade; an entrenchment. 


Safe in the love of heav'n, an occan flows 
Around our realm, a barr:ey from the foes. Pope. 


2. A fortification, or ſtrong place, as on 


the frontiers of a country. 

The queen is guarantee of the Dutch, having 
poſſeſſion of the Br, and the revenues thereof, 
be fore a peace. Swift, 

3. A flop; an obſtruction; 
If you value yourſelf as a mai of learning, you 


| 


| 


* 


0 
B A R 
ate building a muſt impaſſable barrier againſt im. 
provement. Watts, 


4. A bar to mark the limits of any place. 


For jus, and tourneys, and barriers, the glo- 
ries of them are chiefly in the chariots, wherein 
the challengers make their entries. . Bacon, 

Pris*ners to the pillar bound, 
At either barrier plac'd ; nor, captives made, 
Be freed, or arm'd anew. | 
5. A boundary; a limit. 

But wave whate er to Cadmus may belong, 
And fix, O muſe, the barrier of os ſong 
At Oedipus. | | opel Statius, 

How inſlinct varies in the groveling ſwine, 
Compar'd, half reas'ning elephant! with thine : 
'Ewixt that and reaſon what a nice barrier / 

For ever ſep'rate, yet for ever near. Pope, 
Ba'xRISTER. n./. [from bar. ] A perſon 
qualified to plead cauſes, called an ad- 
vocate or licentiate in other countries 
and courts. Outer barriſters are pleaders 
without the bar, to diſtinguiſh them 
from inner Garriſters ; ſuch are the 
benchers, or thoſe who have been 
readers, the counſel of the king, queen, 
and princes, who are . to plead 
within the bar. A counſellor at law. 
| | Blount. Chambers, 
BARRO Ww. . / [benepe, Sax. ſuppoſed 
by Sinner to come from bear. ] Any 
kind of carriage moved by the hand; 
as, a hand-barrow, a frame of boards, 
with handles at each end, carried be- 
tween two men; a wheel-barrow, that 
which one man puſhes forward by 
raiſing it upon one wheel. 

Have I lived to be carried in a baſket, like 2 
barrow of butcher's offal, and thrown into the 
Thames ? Shakſpeare, 

No barrew's wheel 


Shall mark thy Rocking with a-miry trace. Gay, 
Ba'xRow. . / [benx, Sax.] A hog: 
whence barrow ak. or hog's lard. 
Barrow, whether in the beginning d 
end of names of places, ſignifies a 
e; from beanpe, which the Saxons 
uſed in the ſame ſenſe. Gibſon. 
Barrow is likewiſe uſed in Cornwall for 
a hillock, under which, in old times, 
bodies have been buried. 


To B/RTER. v. n. { baratier, Fr. to 
trick in traffick; from barat, craft, 
fraud. ] To traffick by exchanging one 
commodity for another, in oppolition to 
purchaſing with money. 

As if they ſcorn'd to trade and Sarter, 
By giving or by taking quarter. Hudtb»as, 
A man has not every thing growing upon bis 
ſoil, and therefore is willing to barter with his 
neighhour. Cellicr. 
To BAR TER. v. 4. 
1. To give any thing in exchange ſor 


ſomething elſe. 
For him was I exchang'd and ranſom'd ; 
But with a baſer man of arins by far 
Once, in contempt, they would have barter './ me? 
Shakſpeare, 
Then as thou wilt diſpoſe the reſt, 
To thoſe who, at the market rate, 
Can barter honour for eſtate. Prior. 
I ſce nothing left us, but to truck and barter 
our goods, like the wild Indians, with _— 
10% f. 
2. Sometimes it is uſed with the particle 


away before the thing given. | 
If they will barter away their time, methinks 
they ſhould at leaſt have ſome eaſe in exchange. 
| Decay of Pitts, 


* 
B A R 


He alſo harter d away plums, that would have 
rotted in a week, for nuts that would laft good 


for his cating a whole year. 
Ba'RTER. #. 7. 


iven in exchange. ä 


From England they may be furniſhed with ſuch 


from the verb.] The act the comparative baſer ſeems to require 
or praQtite of trafficking by exchange N 
of commodities; ſometimes the thing 


BAS 
6. Applied to ſounds, deep; grave. It is 


more. frequently written baſe, though 


baſe . P 
n pipes, the lower the note holes be, and the 


further from the mouth of the pipe, the more 
| beſe ſound they yield. — Bacon 


Bas gE- BORN. adj. Born out of wedlock. 


| 


things as they may want, and, in” exchange or 
barter, ſend other things with which they may 
abound. Bacon. 

He who corrupteth Engliſh with foreign words, 
is as wiſe as ladies that change plate for china; 
for which the laudable trafick of old clothes is 


But ſee thy baſe-born child, thy babe of ſhame, 
| Who, left by thee, upon our pariſh came, Gay. 
\ BasE-COuRT. n. /. [bas cour, Fr.] Lower 

court; not the chief court that leads to 


much the faireſt barter. 


Felton. 


the houſe z the back-yard; the farm- 


BAATERER. a. . [from barter.) He that * 


trafficks by exchange of commodities. 


BA'RTERF. 4. / [from barter. ] Exchange 


of commodities, 


It is a received opinion, that, in moſt ancient 
ages, there was only bartery or exchange of com- 
modities amongſt moſt nations. Camden's Remains. | 


Ba'RTON. . /. The demeſne lands of a 

manour ; the manour-houſe itſelf ; and 
| Blount. 
at AM. a. /. A plant; the ſame with 


. 
348. adj, [ bas, Fr. baſſo, Ital. baxo, 


ſometimes the out-houſes. 


Span. baſſus, low Latin; garn. J 
r. Mean; vile; worthleſs: of things. 


My lord, in the baſe-court he doth attend, 
BW... {peak with you, $ Shakſpeare. 
_ vn INDED. adj, Mean-ſpirited ; worth- 

cls. | 
It ſignifieth, as it ſeemeth, no more than ab- 
ject, - baſe-minded, falſe-hearted, coward, or 
nidget. Camden Remains, 
Bas k-xviok. . ſ. [uſually written haſt 
viol.] An inſtrument which is uſed in 
concerts for the baſe ſound. 


out of his countenance ; at the ſecond, he be- 
came the head of a baſe-wiel, Addiſon. 


Bass. 1, /. [bar, Fr. baſis, Lat.] 


ö At the firſt grim he caſt every human feature | 


the exceſſes of a paſſion; 
3. Of low ſtation; of mean account ; 


The harveſt white plumb is a baſe plumb, and | 


the white date plumb are no very good plumbs. 

. Bacon. 

Pyreicus was only famous for counterfeiting all 

baſe things, as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery ; 
whereupon he was ſurnamed Rupogiaphus. 

Peackam. 


2. Of mean ſpirit ; diſingenuous ; illiberal ; 


ungenerous ; low; without dignity of 
ſentiment : of perſons. 

Since the perfect ions are ſuch in the party I 
love, as the feeling of them cannot come unto 
any unnoble heart; ſhall that heart, lifted up to 
ſuch a height, be counted aſe * Sidney. 

It is 5aſe in his adverſaries thus to dwell upon 
Atterbury, 


without dignity of rank; without 
honeur. | 
It the lords and chief men degenerate, what 
ſhall be hoped of the peaſants and baſer people? 
Spenjer on Ireland. 
Tf that rebellion 
Came, like itſelf, in {af and abject routs, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been here. Sha&ſpeare, 
It could not elſe he, I thould prove ſo baſe 
To ſue and be denied ſuch common grace. Shat. 


And I willyet be more vile than this, and will] 


be baſe in mine own fight. 2 Samuel, 
Inſurrections of baje people are commonly 

more furious in their beginnings. Bacon. 

| He, whoſe mind 

Is, virtuous, is alone of noble kind ; 

Though poor in fortune, of celeitial race; 

And he commits the crime who calls him 6aſe. 

Dryden. 


4. Baſe-born ; born out of wedlock, and 


by conſequence of no honourable birth; 

illegitimate. 

GS, .- Why baſtard? wherefore baſe ? 

When my dimenſions are as-well compact 

As honeſt madam's iſſue. Shatſpeare. 
This young lord loſt his life with his father in 

the field, and with them a baſe fon. Camden. 


5. Applied to metals, without value. It* 


is uled in this ſenſe of all metal except 

gold and ſilver. 
A guinea is pure gold, if it has nothing but 
bold in it, without any alloy or baſer _—_ 
tts. 


-| 4. The broad part of any body; as, the 


1. The bottom of any thing: commonly 
uſed for the lower part of a building, 
or column. | 

What if it terapt thee tow'rd the flood, my 
lord ? 

* Or to the dreadful ſummit of the clif, 

That beetles o'er his *＋ into the fea? Shatſp. 
Firm Dorick pillars found your ſolid baſe ; 
The fair Corinthian crowns the higher ſpace. 
Dryden. 
And all below is. ſtrength, and all above is 
grace | 
Columns of poliſh'd marble, firmly ſet 
On golden baſes, are his legs and feet, 


2. The pedeſtal of a ſtatue. | 
Men of weak abilities in great place, are like 
little ſtatues ſet on great Gaſes, made the leſs by 
their advancement. Bacon. 
Mercury was patron of flocks, and the an- 
cients placed a ram at the baſe of his images. 


Prior. 


3. Thet part of any ornament which hangs 
down, as houſings. 


and capariſon embroidered. Sidney. 


bottom of a cone. | , 


5. Stockings, er perhaps the armour for 
the legs. from bas, Fr.] 
Nor-ſhall it e er be ſaid that wight, 
With gauntlet blue and baſes white, 
And round blunt truncheon by his fade, 
So great a man at arms defy'd.  Hudibras, 
6. The place from which racers or tilters 
run; the bottom of the field ; . the car- 
cer, the ſtarting poſt. . 
He ſaid; to their appointed baſe they went; 
With beating heart th* expecting ſign receive, 
And, farting all at once, the barrier leave. 
| Dryden. 
7. The ſtring that gives a baſe ſound. 
| At thy well tharpen'd thumb, from ſhore to 


ſhore 
. The trebles queak for fear, the baſes roar. Dryd. 
8. An old ruſtick play, written by Skinner 
- bays, and in ſome counties called priſon: 
4. 
He with two ſtriplings (lads more like to run 


The country he, than to commit ſuch ſlaughter) 
Made good the paſſage. Shakſpeare, 


LE 


- 
2 


Breome. | 


Phalaſtus was all in white, having his 8aſcs. | 


BAS 


To Barr. v. 4. [bofier, Fr.] To embaſe 
to make leſs valuable by admixture of 


meaner metals. 

I am doubtful whether men have ſufficiently 
refined metals, which we cannot baſe as, whe- 
ther iron, braſs, and tin be re ſined to the height, 


Bacen. 
Ba'sELyY. adv. [from baſe.] _ 
1. Ina baſe manner; mcanly z diſhonour- 


_ 
king is not himſelf, but baſely led 
By flatterers. Shatkſpeare, 
A lieutenant” baſely gave it up, as ſoon as 
Eſſex in his paſſage demanded it. Clarendon, 
With broken vows his fame he will not Rain, 
Wich conqueſt baſely bought, and with inglorious 
| gain, Dryden. 
2. In baſtardy, 
Theſe two Mitylene brethren, Baſel born, 
crept out of a ſmall galliot unto the majeſty of 
great kings. Knolles, 


BASRNESss. n. /. [from baſe.] 


1. Meanneſs; vileneſs ; badneſs. | 
Such is the power of that ſweet paſion, 
That it all ſordid baſeneſs doth expel, Spenſer, 
Your ſoul's above the Paſenefe of diſtruſt: 
Nothing but love could make you fo unjuſt, 
Dryden. 


| When a man's folly muſt he ſpread: open be- 


fore the angels, and all his 6aſeneſs ript up be- 
fore thoſe pute ſpirits, this will be a double bell. 


South, 
2. Vileneſs of metal. 


We alleged the fraudulent obtaining his patent, 
the baſeneſs of his metal, and the prodigious ſum 


| to be coined, Swift, 
3. Baſtardy ; illegitimacy of birth. 
tiy brand they vs 
With baſe ? with beſencſs? baſtudy? Sul, 


4. Deepneſs of ſound. 


| The juſt and meaſured proportion of the air 
pereuſſed towards the baſenc/s or trebleneſs uf 
| tones, is one of the-greateſt ſecrets in the con- 
templation of ſounds. Bacon, 


To BASH. v. n. [probably from 6a/+.] 
To be aſhamed ; to be confounded with 
ſhame, | | 

His countenance was bold, and befed not 
For Guyon's looks, but ſcornful eye- glance at 

him ſhort. Spenſer. 

Basna'w. n. . [ſometimes written baſſa. ] 
A title of honour and command among 
the Turks; the viceroy of a province 
the general of an army. 

The Turks made an expedition into Perſia; 
and, becauſe of the traits uf the mountains, the 
baſhaw conſulted which way they thould get in. 

Bacon. 
Ba'sH4FvL. adj. [This word, with all thoſe 
of the ſame race, are of uncertain ety- 
mology. Skinner imagines them derived 
from ak or mean; Minſhew, from ver- 
baeſen, Dut. to ſtrike with aſtoniſhment ;. 
Junius, from Saen, which he finds in 
Heſychius to ſignify ſhame. The conjec- 
ture of Minſbe a ſeems molt probable. ] 
1. Modeſt; ſhamefaced. 


I never ternpted her with word too large; 
But, as a brother to his ſiſter, ſhew'd 
Baſtſul ſincerity, and comely love. Shatſpeare, 
2. Sheepiſh ; vitiouſly modeſt: 
He looked with an almoſt L kind of mo- 
deſty, as if he feared the eyes of man. Sziney, 
Hence, $af/ul cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. 
Shatſpeare, 
Our author, anxious for his fame to-night, 
And bafaful in his firit attempt to write, 


Lies cautieuſly obſcure, Addiſon, 
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rleaſon. Quincy. 
BASTLICAT. } adj. [from baſilica. See 
Basr'LiCK. BasiL1ca.] Belonging 


BAS 


Pa's#PULLY, adv. [from baſbſul.) Ti- 
morouſly ; modeſtly. 
Ba'sHFULNESS. n. /. [from baſbful.] 
1. Modeſty, as ſhown in outward appear- 
ance. ny 
Philoclea a Intle muſed how to cut the thread 
even, with eyes, checks, and lips, whereof each 
ſang their part, to make up the harraony of 
baſhfulneſs. Sidney. 
Such looks, ſuch baſfifulneſs, might well adorn 
The cheeks of youths that are more W 
n 


2. Vitious or ruſtick ſhame. 
For fear had bequeathed his room to his kinſ- 
man bafifuln:ſs, to teach him good —_—_ 
There are others who have not altogether ſo 
much of this. fooliſh baffulneſs, and who aſk 
every one's opinion. Dryden. 
Ba's1L. u. /. [ecymum, Lat.] A plant. 
BA's1L. n. /. The angle to which the edge 
of a joiner's tool is ground away, See 
To BasiL. 
Ba's1L. 17 The ſkin of a ſheep tanned. 
This is, I believe, more properly written 
baſen. | 


Zo BA's1L. v. a. To grind the edge of a | 


tool to an angle, 
Theſe chiſſels are not ground to fuch a bafi/ as 

the joiners chiſſels, on one of the fides, but are 
Baſiled away on both the flat ſides; fo that the * 
edge lies between both the ſides in the middle 
of the tool. Moxon. 
BasS1'LICA. . / LS. The mid- 
dle vein of the arm, fo called by wa 


of pre-eminence. It is likewiſe attri- 


buted to many medicines for the ſame | 


to the baſilick vein. 

Theſe ancuriſms following always upon bleed- 
ing the bafilick vein, mult be aneuriſms of the 
humeral artery. Sharp. 


Ras1'Lick, n. /. [baſilique, Fr. Bacnuxr.] 
A large hall, having two ranges of pil- 

lars, and two ifles or wings, with gal- 
leries over them. Theſe bafilicls were 

firſt made for the palaces of princes, and 
afterward converted into courts of juſ- 
tice, and laſtly into churches ; whence a 
baſilick is generally taken for a magni- 
ficent church, as the bafilick of St. Peter 
at Rome. 

BASsTLicox. 2. / [8:ownv.] An oint- 
ment, called alſo tetrapharmacon. 


Quincy. 


I made incifion into the cavity, and put a 
pledget of bafilicon over it. Wiſeman. 


Ba's1L1isK, n. / [| ba/iliſcus, Lat. of ga- 
mere, of Barn, a king. ] 
1. A kind of ſerpent, called alſo a cocka- 


trice, which is faid to drive away all | 


others by his hiſſing, and to kill by 
looking. ; 
Make me not ſighted like the baf/ift; 
I've look'd on thouſands who have ſped the better 
By my regard, but kill'd none fo. Shkatſpeare, 
The lau was a ſerpent. not above three 
Ims long, aud differenccd from other ſerpents 
by advancing his head, and ſome white marks 
or coronary ſp 2ts upon the crown. Brewn. 
2. A ſpecies of cannoa or ordnance. ' 
We practiſe to make ſwifter motions than any 
you have, and to make them ftronger and more 
violent than yours are; exceeding your greateſt 


1 


| 


BAS 


A'SIN, it. .. Len, Fr. bacile, hac ino, 
Ital. It is often written b4a/on, but not 
according to etymology. ] 

1. A ſmall veſſel to hold water for waſhing, 
or other uſes. | 

Let one attend him with a filver Baſin, 

Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers. 

Shakſpeare. 

We have little wells for infuſions, where the 
waters take the virtue quicker, and better than 
in veſſels and baſins. Bacon, 

We hehold a piece of filver in a baſin, when 
water is put upon it, which we could not diſ- 
cover before, as under the verge thereof. Brown. 

2. A ſmall pond. 

On one fide of the walk you ſee this hollow 
baſin, with its ſeveral little plantations lying con- 
veniently under the eye of the beholder. Spect᷑. 

3. A part of the ſea encloſed in rocks, 


with a narrow entrance.. 
The jutting land two ample bays divides ; 
The ſpacious 5afins arching rocks incloſe, 
A ſure defence from ev'ry ſtorm that blows. Pope. 
4. Any hollow place capacious of liquids. 
If this rotation does the ſeas affect, 
The rapid motion rather would cje&t 
The ſtores, the low capacious caves contain, 
And from its ample h caſt the main. 
Blackmore. 
5. A dock for repairing and building ſhips. 
6. In anatomy, a round cavity ſituate be- 
tween the anterior ventricles of the 
brain. 5 
7. A concave piece of metal, by which 
glaſs-grinders form their convex glaſſes, 


4 8. A round ſhell or caſe of iron placed over 


a farnace, in which hatters mould the 
matter of a hat into form. 
9. Baſins of a Balance, the ſame with. the 


ſcales ; one to hold the weight, the other | 


the thing to be weighed. 

Ba'srs. 3. . [Ca, Lat.] 

1. The foundation of any thing, as of a 
column or a building. 

It muſt follow, that Paradiſe, being raiſed to 
this height, muſt have the compaſs of the whole 
earth for a bafis and foundation. Raleigh. 

- Aſcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheels 
That ſhake beav'n's 34% Milton, 

In altar wiſe a ſtately pile they rear; 

The bafs broad below, and top advanc'd in air. 

Diyden. 

2. The loweſt of the three principal parts 

of a column, which are the bafis, /baft, 
and capital. 55 

Obſerving an Engliſh inſcription upon the 
baſis, we read it over ſeveral times. Addiſon. 

3. That on which any thing is raiſed. 

Such ſeems thy gentle height, made only proud 
To be the bafis of that pompous load, 

Than which a nobler weight no mountain bears. 


Denham. 
4 The pedeſtal. | 
How many times ſhall Cæſar bleed in ſport, 
That now on Pompey's bafis lies along 
No worthier than the duſt ? Shakſpeare. 
5. The groundwork or firſt principle of 
any thing. 
Build me thy fortune upon the 345 of valour. 
| = Shakſpeare, 
The friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies-in vice, or leagues of plcaſure ; 
Ours has ſevereſt virtue for its bafis. Addiſon. 
T6 BASK. v. a. [ backeren, Dut. Skinner. ] 
To warm by laying out in the heat : 
uſed almoſt always of animals. 
And ftretch'd out all the chimney's length, 
Baſti at the fre his hairy ftrength. Milton. 
He was baſting himſelf in the gleam of the ſun. 


cannons and b,. Bacon, 
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'Tis all tny bufineſs, bufineſs how to ſhun, 
To baſk thy naked body in the ſun. Dryden, 

To BASk. v. n. Io lie in the warmth, 

About him, and Above, and round the wood, 
The birds that haunt the borders of his flood, 
That bath'd within, or Baſ#d upon bis fide, 

To tuneful fongs their narruw throats apply d. 
Dryder, 

Unlock'd in covers, let her freely run 

To range thy courts, and baſk before the fun. 
Tictell. 

Some in the fields of pureſt æther play, 

And baſk and whiten in the blaze of day. Pope. 

Ba'sx&T. u. /. [ba/ped, Welſh ; baſcauda, 
Lat. Barbara depifiis wenit baſcauda 
Britannit. Martial.] A veſſel made of 
twigs, ruſhes, or ſplinters, or ſome other 
ſlender bodies interwoven. 

Here is a baſket ; he may creep in, and throw 
foul linen upon him, as if going to bucking. 

\ Shakſpeare, 

Thus while I ſung, my ſorrows I deceiv'd, 
And bending ofiers into baſters weav'd. Dryden, 

Poor Peg was forced to go hawking and ped- 
dling ; now and then carrying a baſket of fiſh to 
the market. Arbuthnet. 

BA'SKET-HILT. . /. [from baſket and 
hilt.) A hilt of a weapon ſo made as to 
contain the whole hand, and defend it 
from being wounded. 

His puiſſant ſword unto his fide, 

Near his undaunted heart, was ty'd : 
With 5&aſtet-hilt, that would hold broth, 
And ſerve for fight and dinner both. Hud5bra:, 

Their beef they often in their murrions ſtew d, 
And in their baftet-hilts their bev rage brew'd. 

| King, 

Ba'sxET-WOMAN. n./. [from baſket and 
woman.] A woman that plies at mar- 
kets with a baſket, ready to carry home 
any thing that is bought. 

Bass. n. 55 [ſuppoſed by Junius to be de- 
rived, like Gaſker, from fome Britiſh word 
ſignifying @ ruſh; but perhaps more 
properly written %, from the French 

ofe.] A mat uſed in churches. 
ving woollen yarn, -baſs mat, or ſuch like, 
to bind them withal. Mertimer. 

To Bass. v. n. To ſound in a deep tone. 

The thunder, 
That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc'd 
The name of Proſper : it did baſs my treſpaſs. 
Shakſpeare, 

Bass. adj. [See BAs E.] In muſick, grave; 
deep. 

BASS-RELIEF. 2. /. [from bas, and relief, 
raiſed work, Fr.] Sculpture, the figures 
of which do not ſtand out from the 
ground in their full * Felibien 
diſtinguiſhes three kinds of baſi-relief : 
in the firſt, the front figures appear al- 
moſt with the full relief; in the ſecond, 
they ſtand out no more than one half; 
and in the third much leſs, as in coins. 

Bass-vior, Sce Bast Vior. 

On the ſweep of the arch lies one of the Muſes, 
playing on a baſs-viel. Dryden 
A'SSA. See BASHAW, 

Ba'ssET. n. . [baſſet, Fr.] A game at 
cards, invented at Venice. 

Gameſters would no more blaſpheme; and 
lady Dabcheek's baſſet bank would be broke. 


Denni. 


BASSO RELIEVO. [Ital.] See Bass- 
RELIEF, 
Ba'ssock. n./. The ſame with baſe. 


Bass0'N. 


n. /. [baſſon, Fr. A muſical 
Ba$$0'0N, c 7 of the wind kind, 


BAS 


blown with a reed, and furniſhed with 
eleven holes, which are ſtoppedlike other 
large flutes ; its diameter at bottom is 
nine inches, and it ſerves for the baſs in 
concerts af hautboys, Tc. Trevoux. 

BASTA RD. . % ardd, Welſh, of 
low birth; baftarge, Fr.] 

1. Baſtard, according to the civil andeanon 
law, is a perſon born of a woman out 
of wedlock, or not married; ſo that, 
according to order of law, his father is 
not known. Ayliſe. 

Him to the Lydian king Lycimnia bare, 
And ſent her boaſted Hard to the war. Dryden. 

2. Any thing ſpurious or falſe, 
Words 

But rooted in your tongue; baffards and ſyllables 
Of uo allowance to your boſom's truth. SAD. 
A kind of ſweet wine. 

Score a pint of BH AH. 
Then your brown baftard is your only drink. Shak. 

Ba'sTARD. adj. from the noun.] 

1. Begotten out of wedlock ; illegitimate. 

Peace is a very apoplexy, lethargy, inſen- 


fible, a getter of more haſtard children than war's 
a deitroyer of men. Shakſpeare. 


2. Spurious ; not genuine; ſuppoſititious; 
falſe ; adulterate. In this ſenſe, any 
thing which bears ſome relation or re- 
ſemblance to another, is called ſpurious 
or baſtard” 

You may paitly hope that your father got you 
not, that you are not the Jew's daughter. That 
were a kind of baſtard hope indeed. Shatſpeare. 

Men who, under the diſguiſe of publick good, 


yp their own deſigns of power, and ſuch 
Hard honours as attend them. Temple. 


Ba'STARD. Cedar Tree, [called guazuma 
in the Weſt Indies. ] 

To BA'STARD. v. n. [from the noun,] 
To convict of being a baſtard ; to ſtig- 
matize with baſtardy. 5 

She lived to ſee her brother beheaded, and her 
two ſons depoſed from the crown, baffarded in 
their blood, and cruelly murdered. Bacon. 

To Ba'STARDIZE. v. a. [from Hard. 

1. To convict of being a baſtard. 

2, To beget a baſtard, 


I ſhould have been what I am, had the 
maidenlieft ſtar in the firmament twinkled on my 
baſtardizing. Shakſpeare. 

Ba'sTARDLY. adv. [from baſtard.) In 
the manner of a baſtard ; ſpuriouſſy. 

Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays; 

Let the mind's thoughts but be tranſplanted ſo 
Into the body, and baffard!y they grow. Donne. 


Ba'sTARDY. n./. [from baſtard.) An 
unlawful ftate of birth, which diſables 
the baſtard, both according to the laws 
of God and man, from ſucceeding to 


an inheritance. Ayliffe. 
Once the ſlandered me with baftardy ; oe 
Shakf. 


But whether I be true begot, or no, 
That till I lay upon my muther's bead. 

In reſpe& of the evil conſequents, the wife's 
adultery is worſe, as bringing baftardy into a 
family. Tayler. 

No more of baftardy in heirs of crowns. Pepe, 

To BaSTE. v. a. part. paſſ. baſted, or 
baſlen. ¶ baftonner, Fr. Bazata, in the 
Armorick dialet, ſignifies to ſtrike 
with a ſtick; from which perhaps baſton, 
a ſtick, and all its derivatives, or colla- 
terals, may be deduced. ] 

1. To beat with a ſtick. 

Quoth ſhe, I grant it is in vain 

For one thiat's Sed to feel pain; 


BAT 


Becauſe the pangs his bones endure 
Contribute nothing to the cure. 


Baflings heavy, d 
o a HIN 
While a little gentle jerking 3 
Sets the ſpirits all a-workiug. Swift. 
2. To drip butter, or any thing elſe, upon 
meat as it turns upon the ſpit. 
Sir, I think the meat wants what I have, a 
baſfting. Shakſpeare. 
3. To moiſten meat on the ſpit by melted 
fat falling upon it. 
The fat of roaſted mutton falling on the birds, 


will ſerve to bafte them, and ſo ſave time and 
butter, | Swift, 


4. To ſew lightly. [ after, Fr. to ſtitch.] 
BASTINA'DE, ö n. , [baflonnade, Fr.] 


BAS TINA“ DO. 
eating with a cudgel; t he 


Hudi bras. | | 


1. The act of 
blow given with a . 7. 


But this courteſy was worſe than a haſtinado to 


Zelmane ; ſo with rageful eyes ſhe bade him de- 
fend himſelf. Sidney. 


And ail thoſe harſh and rugged ſounds 
Of baftinados, cuts, and wounds. Hudibras, 


2. It is ſometimes taken for a 'Turkiſh 
puniſhment, of beating an offender on 
the ſoles of his feet. 


To BAasSTiNaA'Ds. Iv. a. [from the noun; 
To BasTiN a'po. baſtonner, Fr.] To 
beat; to treat with the baſtinado. 
Nick ſeized the longer end of the cudgel, and 
with it began to ba/tinado old Lewis, who had 
fſlunk into a corner, waiting the event of a 
ſquabble. Arbuthnot. 


BA'ST1ON. * [ baſtion, Fr.] A huge 
maſs of earth, uſually faeed with ſods, 
ſometimes with brick, rarely with ſtone, 
ſtanding out from a rampart, of which 
it is a principal-part, and was anciently 
called a bulwark. Harris. 


Toward; but how? ay there's the queſtion ; 
Fierce the aſſault, unarm'd the baſtion, Prior. 


BAT. u. /. bar, Sax. This word ſeems to 
have given riſe to a great number of 
words in many languages; as, battre, 
Fr. to beat ; baton, battle, beat, batty, 
and others. It probably ſignified a 
weapon that did execution by its weight, 
in oppoſition to a ſharp edge; whence 
whirlbat and brictbat.] A heavy ſtick 
or club. 


A handſome bat he held, 

On which he leancd, as one far in eld. Spenſer. 
They were fried in arm chairs, and their bones 
broken with bats. Hakewill. 
BAT. n. /. ¶ veſpertilio, the etymology un- 
known.] An animal having the body 
of a mouſe and the wings of a bird; not 
with feathers, but with a ſort of ſkin 
which is extended. It lays no eggs, 
but brings forth its young alive, and 
ſuckles them. It never grows tame, feeds 
upon flies, inſects, and fatty ſubſtances, 
ſuch as candles, oil, and cheeſe ; and 
appears only in the ſummer evenings, 


when the weather 1s fine. Calmet. 
When owls do cry, 
On the bat's back I do fly. Shakſpeare. 


But then grew reaſon dark ; that fair ſtar no 
more 
Could the fair forms of good and truth diſcern ; 
Bats they became who cagles were before; 
And this they got by their de me to learn, Davies. 
Some animals are placed in the middle be- 
twixt two kinds, as bats, which have ſomething 
of birds and beaſts. Locke. 


BAT 


© Where ſwallows in the winter ſeaſon keep, 
And how the drowſy bat and dotmouſe —_—_ 


ay. 
BaT-FowL1xG. . /. [from bat and fowl. ] 
A particular manner of birdcatching in 
the nighttime, while they are at rooſt 
upon perches; trees, or hedges. They 
light torches or ſtraw, and then beat the 
buſhes ; upon which the birds flying to 
the flames, are caught either with nets, 
or otherwiſe. | 
You would lift the moon out of her ſphere, if 
ſhe would continue in it five weeks without 
changing, -We ſhould ſo, and then go a bat- 
feowling. . Shakſpeare, 
Bodies lighted at night by fire, muſt have a 
brighter luſtre than by day; as ſacking of cities, 
bat-fowling. Peacham, 
BA'TABLE. adj. [from bate.] Diſputable. 
Batable ground ſeems to be rhe ground here- 
tofore in queſtion, whether it belonged to Eng- 
land or Scotland, lying between buth kingdoms, 


Cowell, 
BaTcn. n. /. [from bake. ] 


1. The quantity of bread baked at a time. 
The joiner puts the boards into ovens after 
the batch is drawn, or lays them in a warm 
« ſtable. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
2. Any quantity of any thing made at once, 
ſo as to have the ſame qualities. 
Except he were of the ſame meal and batch, 
Ben Jonſon, 
Ba'TCHELOR. See BACHELOR, | 
BaTE. n. /. [perhaps contracted from de- 


bate.) Strife z contention ; as, a make- 
bate. 


To BaTE. v. a. [ contracted from abate.] 
1. To leſſen any thing; to retrench. 

Shall I bend low, and in a bondman's key, 
With bated breath, and whiſp'ring hun.bleneſs, 
Say this ? Shakſpeare*'s Merch. of Venice. 

Nor, envious at the fight, will I forbear 
My plenteous bowl, nor hate my plenteous cheer. 

Dryden, 
2. To fink the price. 
When the landholder's rent falls, he muſt 


either hate the lahourer's wages, or not employ, 
or not pay him. Locke. 


3. To leflen a demand. 
Bate me ſome, and 1 will pay you ſome, and, 
as moſt debtors do, promiſe you infinitely. Shak, 
4. To cut off; to take away. 

Bate but the laſt, and 'tis what I would ſay. 
Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
To BATE. v. n. 
1. To grow leſs. 

Bardolph, am not I fallen away vilely fince 

this laſt election? Do I not bate? do I not 

dwindle ? Wby my {kin hangs about me like an 

old lady's looſe gown. Shatſpeare's Henry iv. 
2. To remit: with of before the thing. 

Abate thy ſpeed, and I will ate of mine. 

: f Dr yden, 

Bate ſeems to have been once the prete- 

rit of bite, as Shakſpeare uſes biting faul- 

chion ; unleſs, in the following lines, it 

may be rather deduced from beat. 

Yet there the ſteel ſtaid not, but inly Gate . 

Deep in his fleſh, and open'd wide a red flood 

gate. Spenſer, 

BA'TEFUL. adj. [from bate and full.] Con- 
tentious. 

He knew her haunt, and haunted in the ſame, 

And taught his ſheep her ſheep in food tot wart; 

Which ſoon as it did batefs/ queſtion frame, 

He might on knees confels his guilty pat. Sidney, 

BATEM ENT. n./. [from abatement. | Di- 
mimuton: a term only uſed among arti- 
ficers, 


To avate, is to waſte a piece of ſtuff; inſtead 
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of aſking how much was cut off, carpenters ak 
what 4 that piece of ſtuff had. Maxon 
Bar H. n. /. [baS, Saxon. ] 

1. A bath is either hot or cold, either of art 
or nature. Artificial baths have been 
in great eſteem withthe ancients, eſpeci- 

ally in complaints to be relieved by revul- 
ſion, as inveterate headaches, by opening 
the pores of the feet, and alſo in cutane- 
ous caſes, But the modern practice has 
greateſt recourſe to the natural baths; 
moſt of which abound with a mineral 

ſulphur, as appears from their turning 
ſilver and copper blackiſh. The cold 
baths are thg moſt convenient ſprings, 
or reſcrvatories, of cold water to waſh 
in, which the ancients had in great 
eſteem; and the preſent age can produce 
-abundance of noble cures performed by 
them. Quincy. 

Why may not the cold bath, into which they 


.plunged themſelves, have had ſome (hare in their 
cure? Addiſon's Spectator. 


2, A ſlate in which great outward heat is 
applied to the body, for the mitigation 
of pain, or any other purpoſe. . 

In the height of this bath, when I was more 
than half flewed in greaſe like a Dutch diſh, to 
be thrown into the Thames. 

Sleep, the birth pf each day's life, fore la- 

bour's bath, | 
Balm of hurt minds. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. | 

3. In chymiltry, it ö ſignifies a 
veſſel of water, in which another is 
placed that requires a ſofter heat than 
the naked fire. Balneum Mariæ is a miſ- 
take for balneum maris, a ſea or water 
bath. A ſand heat is ſometimes called 
Balneum ficcum, or cinereum. Quincy. 

We ſee that the water of things diſtilſed in 
water, which they call the bark, differeth not 


much ſrom the water of things diſtilled by fire. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
4. A ſort of Hebrew meaſure, containing 
the tenth os .of an homer, -or ſeven 
gallons ant! four pints, as a meaſure for + 

things liquid; and three pecks and 

three pints, as a meaſure for things dry. 
| Calmet. 
Ten acres of vineyard ſhall yield one bath, | 
and the ſeed of ag homer ſhall yield an ephah. | 

: Iſaiah. 
To BATHE. v. a. ba ðian, Saxon.] 
1. To waſh, as in a bath. 

Others on ſilver lakes and rivers Bath d 

Their downy breaſt. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Chanœng to bathe himſelf in the river Cydnus, 

through the exceſſive coldneſs of theſe waters, he 
fell ſick, near unto death, for three days. South. 

2. To ſupple or ſoften by the outward ap- 

plication of warm liquors. 
Hate them, and keep their bodies ſoluble the 
while by clyſters and lenitive boluſes. Hiſeman, 
I'll 5athe your wounds in teats for my offence. 

Dryden, 

3. To waſh any thing. | 
| Phoenician Dido ſtood, | 

Freſh from her wound, her boſom bazh'd i blood. 

Dryden. 

Mars could in mutual hlood the centaurs bathe, 

And Jove himſelf give way to Cinthia's wrath. 

Dryden. 

Zo BaTnE. v. n. To be inthe water, or 
in any reſemblance of a bath. | 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
I cannot tel, Chakſpeare's Macbeth, 

The delighted ſpirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 
In thrilling regions of thick ribbed ice. 


Shakſpeare, | 


| 1. A diviſion of an army; a troop; a 
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The gallants dancing by the river fide, 
They bathe in ſummer, and in winter * 
« - | er. 

But bathe, and, in imperial robes array d, 
Pay due devotions. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Ba'TiNG, or ABA'TING. prep. [ from bate, 
or abate, This word, though a parti- 
ciple in itſelf, ſeems often uſed as a pre- 
poſition. ] Except. 
The king, your brother, could not chooſe an 
advocate, ; 

Whom I would ſooner hear on any ſubject, 

Bating that only one, his love, than you. Rowe. 
a If we conſidet children, we have little reaſon 

to think that they bring many ideas with them, 

bating, perhaps, ſome faint ideas of hunger and 

thirſt, Locke, 

Ba'TLET. n. /. [from bat.) A ſquare 

E of wood, with a handle, uſed in 

eating linen when taken out of the 
buck. 

I remember the kiſſing of her batlet, and the 


cow's dugs that her pretty chopt hands had 
milked. | Rs Shakſpeare, 
BaTto'ov. n. J. [baſflon, or bdton, Fr. for- 
merly ſpelt ba/ton.] | 
1. A ſtaff or club. 0 ' 
We came cloſe to the ſhore, and offered to 
land ; but firaightways we ſaw divers of the 
pre with baffons in their hands, as it were, 
rbidding us to land. Bacon, 
That does not make a man the worſe, 
Although his ſhoulders with 5atoon 
Be claw'd and cudgell'd to ſome tune. Hudibrat. 
2. A truncheon or marſhal's ſtaff; a badge 
of military honour. 
BA“TTTAILous. adj. [ from battaille, Fr.] 


Having the appearance of a battle; war- | 


like; with a military appearance. 
He ſtarted up, and did himſelf prepare 


In ſun-bright arms and battailous array. Fairfax. | 


The French came foremoſt, ba/tailous and 
bold. Fairfax, 
A fiery region, ſtretch'd 
In battaileus aſpect, and nearer view N 
Briſtled with upright beams innumerable 
Of rigid ſpears and helmets throng' d. 


BATTA'LIA. =. /. [ Battaglia, Ital. 
1. The order of battle. 


Milton. 


Next morning the king put his army into bat- | 
* tadlia, 


Clarendon, 

2. The main body of an army in ar 
Jifingeitied from the wings. © 

BATTA'LION. n. /. [bataillon, Fr.] 


body of forces. It is now confined to 


the infantty, and the number is uncer- 


tain, but generally from five to eight 
hundred men. Some regiments conſiſt 
of one battalion, and others are divided 


into two, three, or more. 
When ſorrows come, they come not fingle 
ſpies 
But in bartalions. Shakſp. Hamlet. 
In this battalion there were two officers, called 
Therſites and Pandarus. Tatler. 
The pierc'd battalions diſunited fall 
In heaps on heaps: one fate o'crwhelms them all. 
Pope. 
2. An army. This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
Six or ſeven thouſand is their utmoſt power. 


— Why, our battalion trebles that account. 
Shakſpeare. 


To BA'TTEN. y 4. [a word of doubtful 
8 8 


1. To fatten, or make fat; to feed plen- 


teouſly. 
We drove afield, 
Batt'ning our flocks with the freſh 
night, 


dews of 
Milton. 


BAT 


| 1. To fertilize. 


The meadows here, with batt'ning oore en- 
rich'd, | 
Give ſpirit to the graſs; three cubits high 
The jointed herbage ſhoots, * Philips, 
To B'ATTEN. v. n. To grow fat; to live 
in indulgence. 
Follow your function, go and batter on cold 
bits. Shakſpearc, 
Burniſh'd and bet?” ning on their food, to ſhow 
The diligence of careful herds below. Dryden, 
The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep, 
Indulge his ſloth, and Batten on his ſleep. Dryd, 
As at full length the pamper'd monarch lay, 
Bat'ning in eaſe, and flumbering life _ 
arth, 
Tway mice, full blythe and amicable, 
Batten beſide erle Robert's table. Prior. 
While paddling ducks the ſtanding lake defirc, 
Or batt” ning hogs roll in the finking mire. Gay, 
Ba'TTEN. n. /. [a word uſed only by 
workmen.] A ſcantling of wood, two, 
three, or four inches broad, ſeldom 


above one thick, and the length unli- 


mited, Moxon, 
To BA'TTER. v. 4. [ batire, to beat, 
| French. ] | 


t. To beat; to beat down; to ſhatter: 
frequently uſed of walls thrown down 
by artillery, or of the violence of en · 


gines of war. 
To appoint battering rams againſt the gates, 
to caſt a mount, and to build a fort. Exctiel. 
Theſe haughty words of hers 
Have batter'd me like roaring cannon ſhot, 
And made me almoſt yield upon my knees. 
Shakſpeare, 
Britannia there, the fort in vain 
Had batter'd been with golden rain: 
Thunder itſelf had faiPd to paſs. Waller, 
Be then the naval ſtores the nation's care, | 
New ſhips to build, and batter*d to repair. 
Dryden, 
2. To wear with beating. 
Crowds to the caſtle mounted up the ſtreet, 
Batt'ring the "pavement with their 8 — 
ry „ 
If you have a ſilver ſaucepan for the — 
uſe, let me adviſe you to batter it well; this will 
ſhew conſtant good houſekeeping. Swift, 
3- Applied to perſons, to wear out with 
ſervice. 
The batter*d veteran ſtrumpets here 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeſt ear. Seutherr, 
I am a poor old battered fellow, and I would 
willingly end my days in peace. Arbuthnit, 
As the ſame dame, experienc'd in her trade, 
By names of toaſts retails each batzer'd jade. 
| Pope. 
To BAT TER. v. n. [a word uſed only by 
workmen.] The fide of a wall. or any 
timber, that bulges from its m or 
foundation, is ſaid to batter. |. 0x07, 
Ba'TTER. n. /. [from To batter. ] A mix- 
ture of ſeveral ingredients beaten toge- 
ther with ſome liquor ; ſo called from 


its being ſo much beaten. 
One would have all things little, hence has 


Fes ids freſh from th' egg in batter 85 

a "ge 

Ba'TTERER. n./. [from batter. ] He that 
batters. ; 

Bu'TTERY. 1. /. [from batter, or baiterie, 


French. ] h | | 
1. The act of battering. 


Strong wars they make, and cruel battery bend 
»Gainſt fort of reaſon, it to overthrow. Fairy C. 
. Earthly minds, like mud walls, refit the 
ſtrongeſt batteries, Locke, 


4 


- 4 — — — 


Q. 
he 
ke, 


2. The inſtruments with which a town is 
- battered, placed in order for action; a 
line of cannon. 
Where is beſt place to make our bat?'ry 
next? — 
I think at the north gate. Shakſpeare. 
It plants this reaſoning and that argument, 
this conſequence and that diſtinction, like ſo 
many intellectual batteries, till at length it forces 
a way and paſſage into the obſtinate incloſed 
truth, South. 
Sce, and revere th” artillery of heav'n, 
Drawn by the gale, or by rhe tempeſt driven; 
A dreadful fire the floating batr'ries make, 
O'erturn the mountain, and the foreſt ſhake, 
Blackmore. 

3. The frame, or raiſed work, upon which 
cannons are mounted. 

4. [In law.] A violent ſtriking of any 
man. 

In an action againſt a ſtriker, one may be 
found guilty of the aſſault, yet acquitted of the 
battery, There may therefore be aſſault with- 
out battery; but battery always implies an aſſault. 

Chambers. 

Why does he ſuffer this rude knave now to 
knock him about the ſconce with a dirty ſhovel, 
and will not tell him of his action and battery? 

Shakſpeare, 

Sir, quo” the lawyer, not to flatter ye, 

You have as good and fair a battery 
As heart can wiſh, and nced not ſhame 
The proudeſt man alive to claim. Hudibras. 

Ba'TT1$H. adj. [from bat.] Reſembling a 
bat. 

To be out late in a battifh humour. 

L Gentleman Inſtructed. 

BATTLE. n. J [bataille, Fr.] 

1. A fight; an encounter between op- 
poſite armies. We generally ſay a 
battle of many, and a combat of two. 

The Engliſh army, that divided was 
Into two parts, is now conzoin'd in one; 

And means to give you battle preſently. Shak. 

The battle done, and they within _—_—_— 


She'll never ſee his pardon. Shakſpeare. 
The race is not to the ſwift, nor the Battle to 
the ſtrong. E cclefraſtes. 


So they joined battle, and the heathen being 
dikcomfited fled into the plain. 1 Maccabees. 
2. A body of forces, or diviſion of an army. 
The king divided his army into three battles ; 
' whereof the van-guard only, with wings, came to 
fight. Bacon. 
3. The main body, as diſtin from the 
van and rear. 
Angus led the avant-guard, himſelf followed 
with the battle a good diſtance behind, and 
after came the arrier. Hayward. 


4. We ſay to join Battle; to give battle. 
To BAT TIE. v. n. [batailler, Fr.] To 
jon nttle; to contend in fight. 
o Huh urs by craft and by ſurprize to gain: 
NA Gurs to meet in arms, and battle in the givin 
rior, 
We receive accounts of ladies battling it on 


both ſides. a Addiſon. 
I own, he hates an action baſe, 
His virtues bat?/.ng with his place. Swift, 


BATTLE-ARRA'Y. n. /. [See BATTLE and 
Array.] Array, or order, of battle. 
Two parties of fine women, placed in the op- 
polite fide boxes, ſeemed drawn up in batt/e-ar- 
ray one againſt another. Addiſon, 
BA'TTLE-AXE. n. /. A weapon uſed an- 
ciently, probably the ſame with a Sill. 
Certain tinners, as they were working, found 
ſpear heads, batrle-axes, and ſwords of copper, 
wrapped in linen clouts. - Carew, 
Ba'TTLEDOOR. n. /. [ſo called from door, 


taken for a flat board, and battle, or 
Vol. I, 


| 


BAW 
firiking.) An inſtrument with a handle 


and a flat board, uſed in play to ſtrike 
a ball or ſhuttlecock. 


; ai Peres 5, Which are above their ſkill, as tops, 
gigs, battledowrs, and the like, which are to be 


uſed with labour, ſhould indeed be procured them. 


Locke. 


BA'TTLEMENT. n. /. [generally ſuppoſed 
to be formed from battle, as the parts 
from whence a building is defended 
againſt aſſailants ; Fern only 18 
ed from bdtiment, Fr.] A wall raiſed 
round the top of a building, with em- 
braſures, or interſtices, to look through, 
to annoy an enemy. 

And fix*d his head upon our batrlements. Shak. 
Thou ſhalt make a battlement for thy roof, that 
thou bring not blood upon thy houſe, if any man 
fall. . Deuteronomy. 
Through this we paſs 
Up to the higheſt batr/ement, from whence 
The Trojans threw their darts. Denham. 
Their ſtandard, planted on the batt/ement, 
Deſpair and death among the ſoldiers ſent. Dryd. 
No, I ſhan't envy him, whoc'er he be, 
That ſtands upon the batt/ements of Nate ; 
I'd rather be ſecure than great. Norris. 
The weighty mallet deals reſounding blows, 
Till the prqud batr/ements her tow'rs incloſe. 
Gay. 

Ba'TTY. adj. [from bat.) Belonging to 
a bat. 

Till o'er their brows death, counterfeiting ſteep, 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep. 
Shakſpeare. 


Ba'VARoY. n. /. A kind of cloak or ſur- 
tour, 
Let the loop'd bawaroy the fop embrace, 
Or his deep cloak be ſpatter'd o'er with * 
ay. 
BAuBEE'. n. /. A word uſed in Scotland, 
and the northern counties, for a half 
nny. | 
Tho' in the draw'rs of my japan bureau, 
To lady Gripeall I the Cæſars ſhow, 
Tis equal to her ladyſhip or me 
A copper Otho, or a Scotch baubee, 
Bramft. Man of Tafte. 
Ba'vin. n. /. [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A flick like thoſe bound up in faggots ; 
a piece of waſte wood. 
He rambled up and down 
With ſhallow jeſters and raſh hatin wits, 
Soon kindled, and ſoon buinr. Shakſpeare, 
For moulded to the life in clouts 
Th have pick'd from dunghills thereabouts, 
He's mounted on a hazel bavin, 
A crop*d malignant baker gave him. Hudibras. 
The truncheons make billet, bawvin, and coals. 
Mortimer, 
To Baulx. See BALx, 


Ba'WwBLE. n. /. [baubellum, in barbarous 
Latin, ſignified a jewel, or any thing 
valuable, but not neceſſary. Omnia bau- 
bella ſua dedit Othoni. Hoveden. Pro- 
bably from beau, Fr.] A gewgaw; a 
trifling piece of finery; a thing of more 
ſhow than uſe ; a trifle. It is in general, 
whether applied to perſons or things, a 
term of contempt. . 

She haunts me in every place. I was on the 


ſea bank with ſome Venetians, and thither comes 

the Sa , and falls mo thus about my neck. 
Shakſpeare's Othello. 

It is a paltry cap, 
A euſtard coffin, a haαοαe a filken pie. Shalſp. 
If, in our conteſt, we do not interchange uſeful 
notions, we thall tratfick toys and bawdb/es, 

Government of the Tongue, 


B A 


This ſhall be writ to fright the fry away, 
Who draw their little bawbles, r play. 
n; 
A lady's watch needs neither figures nor wheels 
'Tis enough that 'tis loaded with bawbles and 
ſeals. Prior, 
Our author then, to pleaſe you in your way, 
Preſents you now a bawb/e of a play, 
In gingling rhyme. Granville, 
A prince, the moment he is crown'd, 
Inherits every virtue round, 
As emblems of the ſovereign pow'r, 


Like other bawbles of the Tow'r. 6 wift, 


BAW] LIN G. adj. [from bawble.) Trifling; 


contemptible: a word not uow in ule, 
except in converſation, 

A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 
For ſhallow draught and bulk unprized; 
With which ſuch ſcathfu} grapple did he make, 
With the moſt nobie bottom ot our fleet. Shalſp, 


Ba'wcock. n. / * from beau, or 


baude, and cock A familiar word, 
which ſeems to ſigniſy the ſame as fine 

fellow. | 
Why how now, my bawrock ? how doſt thou, 
chuck ? Shakſpeare's Twelfth Night, 


BAWD. n./. [baude, old Fr.] A procurer, 


or | mann, one that introduces men 
and women to each other, for the pro- 
motion of debauchery. 
If your worſhip will take order for the drabs 
and the knaves, you need not to fear the bawds, 
Shakſpeare. 
This commodity, 
This Baud, this broker, this all- changing word, 
Hath drawn him from his own determimn'd aid. 
Shakſpeare, 
Our author calls colouring len, ſorvris, the bawd 
of her ſiſter defign ; ſhe dreſſes her up, ſhe paints 
her, the procures for the deſign, ad makes lovers 
for her. Dryden. 
To Bawv. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
procure; to provide gallants with 
ſtrumpets. 
Leucippe is agent for the king's luſt, and 
bawds at the ſame time, for the whole court. 
Addiſen, 
And in four months a batter'd harridan ; 
Now nothing's leſt, but wither'd, pale, and 
ſhrunk, g 


To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk. 
Stife. 
Ba'wpiLY. adv. [from bawdy.] Ob- 
ſcenely. 


BAwWDIN ESS. . J. [from bawdy.] Ob. 


ſceneneſs. | 


BAW DRICK. . /. [See BaiDrick.] A 
belt. 

Freſh garlands too the virgins temples crown'd; 

The youths gilt words wore at their thighs, with 

filver bawdricks bound. Chapman's Hind, 


Ba'wpxrv. n. /. [contracted from bazedery, 
the practice of a bawd. ] 


1. A wicked practice of procuring and 
bringing whores and rogues together. 


Ayliffe. 
Cheating and bartwdry go together in the world. 
L' Efirange. 
2. Obſcenity ; unchaſte language. 

Pr'ytlice ſay on; he's for a jig, or a tale of 
bawidry, or he fleeps. Shatſpeare's Hamlet, 

I have no ſalt: no bawdry he doth mean: 
For witty, in his language, is obſcene. Ben Yann. 
It is moſt certain, that barefaced Zawdry is the 
pooreſt pretence to wit imaginable, Dryden 


Ba'wpy. adj. [from bawd.) Obſcene ; 


unchaſte: generally applied to language. 
The bawdy wind, that Kiffes all it meets, 

Is huſh'd within the hollow mine of earth, 

And will not hear't. S3a&fp. Orin, 
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Only they, 

That come to hear a merrry bawdy play, 
Will be deceiv'd. Shakſpeare. 

Not one poor bawdy jeſt ſhall dare appear; 
For now the batter'd veteran ſtrumpets here 
Pretend at leaſt to bring a modeft ear. Southern, 

Ba'wDY-HOVUSE. u. /. A houſe where traf-, 
fick is made by wickedneſs and debau- 
che . y 

Has the pope lately ſhut up the bawdy-houſes, 

or does he continue to lay a tax upon fin ? 


Dennis. 

To BAwI. v. n. [balo, Lat.] 
1. To hoot; to ery with great vehemence, 
whether for joy or pain: a word always 


uſed in contempt. 
They bawl for freedom in their ſenſeleſs mood, 
And ſtill revolt, when truth would ſet them free. 


Milton. 
To cry the cauſe up heretofore, 
And baw!l the biſhops out of door. Hudibras. 
Through the thick ſhades th' eternal ſcribbler 
baw ls, 
And ſhakes the ſtatues on their pedeſtals. Dryd. 
From his lov'd home no lucre him can draw ; 
The ſenate's mad decrees he never ſaw, 
Nor heard at bawling bais corrupted law. Dryden. 
Loud menaces were heard, and foul diſgrace, 
And baw/ty infamy, in language baſe, 
Till ſenſe was loſt in ſound, and filence fled the 
place. Dryden's Fables. 
So on the tuneful Margarita's tongue 
The liſt 'ning nymphs and raviſh'd heroes hung; 
But cits and fops the heav'n-born muſick blame, 
And baw!, and hiſs, and damn her into fame, 
Smith, 
I have a race of orderly elderly people, who 
can hau when I am deaf, and tread ſoftly when 
I am only giddy and would ſleep. Swift, 


2. To cry as a froward child, 
A little child was 6axuling, and a woman chid- 
ing it. L' Eftrange, 
If they were never ſuffered to have what they 
cried for, they would never, with bawling and 
peeviſhneſs, contend for maſtery. 2 
My huſband took him in, a dirty hoy ; it was 
the buſineſs of the ſervants to attend him, the 
rogue did baw/ and make ſuch a noiſe. Arbuth, 


To BawL. v. a. To proclaim as a crier, 
It grieved me when I ſaw labours, which had 
coſt ſo much, bawled about by common hawkers. 
Swift, 
Ba'wREL. n. /. A kind of hawk. Did. 
BAWSIN. 2. /. A badger. Dis. 
Bay. adj. [badius, Lat.] 


A bay horſe is what is inclining to a cheſtnut; 
and this colour is various, either a light hay or a 
dark bay, according as it is leſs or more deep, 
There are alſo coloured horſes, that are called 
dappled bays. All bay horſes are commonly called 
brown by the common people. All bay horſes 
have black manes, which diſtinguiſh them from 
the ſorrel, that have red or white manes. There 
are light bays and gilded bays, which are ſome- 
what of a yellowiſh colour. The cheſtnut bay is 
that which comes nearcit to the colour of the 
cheſtnut. Farrier's Di. 

My lord, you gave good words the other day 
of a bay cuurſer I rode on. *Tis yours becautc 
you liked it, Shatſpeare. 

Poor Tom! proud of heart to ride on a bay 

trotting hor ſe over four inch'd bridges. Shatſpeare. 
His colour grey, 
For beauty dappled, or the brighteſt bay, Dryden, 


BAY. n. /. [ aye, Dutch. J 
1. An opening into the land, where the 
water is ſhut in on all ſides, except at 

the entrance, 
A reverend Syracuſan merchant, 

Who put unluckily into this bay. Shakſpeare. 
W. have allo ſome works in the midſt of the 
fea, and ſome bays upon the ſhore for ſome works, 
whetrcin is required the air and yapour of the ea, 


= 


Bacon. | 


| 
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Hail, ſacred ſolitude | from this calm bay 
I view the world's tempeſtuous ſea, Roſcommon. 

Here in a royal bed the waters ſleep, 

Whea tir'd at ſea, within this bay they creep. 
; Dryden. 

Some of you have Bay. Dryden. 

2. A pond head raiſed to keep in ſtore of 
watcr for driving a mill. 

Bav. n. /. [abboi, Fe. ſignifies the laſt ex- 
tremity; as, Innocence efl aux abboins, 
Boileau. Innocence is in the utmoſt diſ- 
treſs. It is taken from abbu, the bark- 
ing of a dog at hand, and thence ſig- 
nitied the condition of a ſtag when the 
hounds were almoſt npon him. ] 

1. The ſtate of any thing ſurrounded by 
enemies, and obliged to face them by 
an impoſlibility of eſcape. 

This ſhip, for fifteen hours, ſate like a ftag 
among hounds at the Say, and was fieged and 
fought with, in turn, by fifteen great ſhips. 

Bacon's War with Spain, 

Farr liberty, purſued and meant a prey 


To lawleſs power, here turn'd, and ſtood at bay. 
% Denham. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his way ; 
Embolden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay ; 
Refolv'd on death, he diſſipates his fears, 
And bounds aloft againſt the pointed ſpears. 
Dryden. 


2. Some writers, perhaps miſtaking the 


meaning, have uſed hay as referred to | 


the aſſailant, for diſtance beyond which 


no approach could be made. 
All, fir'd with noble emulation, ſtrive; 
And witha ſtorm of darts to diſtance drive 
The Trojan chief; who, held at bay, from far 
On his Vulcanian orb ſuſtain'd the war. Dryden. 
We have now, for ten years together, turned 
the whole force and expence of the war, where 


the enemy was beſt able to hold us at a bay. 
Swift. 


Bay. u. / In architecture, a term uſed to | 


ſignify the magnitude of a building ; 
as, if a barn conſiſts of a floor and two 


heads, where they lay corn, my call it | 


ays are | 


a barn of two bays. Theſe 
from fourteen to twenty feet long, and 
floors from ten to twelve broad, and 
uſually twenty feet long, which is the 
breadth of the barn. Builder's Did. 


If this law hold in Vienna ten years, I'll rent 
the faireſt houſe in it after threepence a Bay. 
Shakſpeare. 


There may be kept one thouſand buſhels in | 


each bay, there being ſixteen bays, each eighteen 
feet long, about ſeventeen wide, or three hun- 
dred ſquare feet in each bay. Mortimer. 


Bay Tree. [Llaurur, Lat.] The tree, as is 


. thought, which is tranſlated 


aurel, and of which honorary garlands 
were anciently made. 

I have ſeen the wicked in great power, and 

ſpreading himſelf like a green bay tree. Pſalms, 


Bay. n. /. A poetical name for an hono- 


rary crown or garland, beſtowed as a 


— any kind of victory or excel- 
ence. | 
Beneath his reign ſhall Euſden wear the bays. 


Pope. 
To Bav. v. n. [ abboyer, Fr.] 
1. To bark as a dog at a thief, or at the 
game which he purſues, 
And all the while ſhe ſtood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never ceaſe to Bay. 
f Fairy Queen. 
The hounds at nearer diflance hoarſeſy Bay'd; 
The hunter cloſe purſued the viſionary maid ; 
She rent the heay'n with loud laments, imploring 
aid, Dryden's Fables, 


— 


* 
* 


2. [from bay, an encloſed place.] To en- 


B E 


compaſs about; to ſhut in. 
We are at the ſtake, 
And bay'd about with many enemies. Slalſp. 
To Bay. v. a. To follow with barking 
to bark at. | 
I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in the wood of Crete they bay'd the boar 


With hounds of Sparta. Shakſpeare, 
If he ſhould do ſo, 
He leaves his back unarm'd, the French and 
Welch 
Baying him at the heels. Shakſpeare. 


Bay Salt. Salt made of ſea water, which 
receives its conſiſtence from the heat of 
the ſun, and is ſo called from its brown 
colour. By letting the ſea water into 
ſquare pits or baſons, its ſurface being 
ſtruck and agitated by the rays of the 
ſun, it thickens at firſt irflperceptibly, 
and becomes covered over with a ſlight 
cruſt, which hardening by the continu- 
ance of the heat, is wholly converted into 
ſalt. The water in this condition is 
ſcalding hot, and the cryſtallization is 
perfected in eight, ten, or at molt fif- 


teen days. | Chambers, 

All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, 
give ſound, which we call crackling, puffing, 
ſpitting, &c. as in lay ſa/t and bay Icaves caſt into 


fire. | Bacon. 
Bay Window. A window Jjutting out- 
ward, and therefore forming a kind of 


bay or hollow in the room. 
It hath bay windows tranſparent as barricadoes. 
Shakſjpeare., 


Bay Yarn. A denomination ſometimes 
uſed promiſcuouſly with woollen yarn. 
Chambers, 


BAV ARD. n. /. [from bay.] A bay horſe. 


| Blind hayard moves the mill. Philips, 
Ba'roNET. n. /. [ bayonette, Fr.] A ſhort 
ſword or dagger fixed at the end of a 
muſket, by which the foot hold off the 


horſe. 


One of the black ſpots is long and lender, and 
reſembles a dagger or bayonet, Moodiuar. l. 


BavZE. See BAIZ E. = 
BDE'LLIUM. n. . [8am Hi.] 
An aromatick gum brought from the 
Levant, uſed as a medicine, and a per- 
fume. Bdellium is mentioned both by 
the ancient naturaliſts and in Scripture ; 
but it is doubtful whether any of theſe 
be the ſame with the modern kind. 
| Chambers, 


This bdellium is a tree of the bigneſs of an 
olive, whereof Arabia hath great plenty, which 
yieldeth a certain gum, ſweet to ſmell to, but 
bitter in taſte, called alſo bd«//ium, The Rebrews 
take the loadſtone for Siu. Raleigh, 


To BE. v. n. [ This word is ſo remarkably 
irregular, that it is neceſſary to ſet down 
many of its terminations. . 

Preſent. I am, thou art, he is, awe are, &c. 


| eom, eapt, ir, anon, Sax. 
Preter. I was, thou wwaſt or wert, he was, 
PET» pXNez pas, 
wwe were, &c. 
pæenon, Sax. 
The conjunctive mood. 


I be, thou beeſt, be be, aue be, &c. 

beo, birr, beo, beon, Sax. ] 

I. To have ſome certàin ftate, condition, 

quality, or accident; as, the man 1. 
wile. 
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Seventy ſenators died 


By their preſcriptions, Cicero being one. Shakſp. 


He hath to- night. been in unuſual pleaſure. 


Shakſpeare, 


Be what thou hop'ſt to be, or what thou ar/, 
Reſign to death, it is not worth enjoying. SAH. 
Be but about 

To ſay ſhe is a goodly lady, and 

The juſtice of your hearts will add thereto, 

'Tis pity ſhe 7s not honeſt, honourable. 56%, A 
Let them ſhew the former things what they be, 

that we may conſider them. | Iſaiah, 

Therefore be ſure, 

Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaſtſul friends 

Paſſes to bliſs at the mid hour of night, 

Haſt gain'd thy entrance, virgin wile and pure. 


Milton, 
It is not eaſy to diſcern what ſuch men would 
be at. Stilling fleet. 


To ſay a man has a clear idea of quantity, 
without knowing how great it 7s, is to ſay, he 
has the clear idea of the number of the ſands, 
who knows not how many they be. Locke. 

2. It is the auxihary verb by which the 
verb paſſive is formed, 

The wine ef lite is drawn, and the meer lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. Shakſpcare. 

3. Tocxiſt; to have exiſtence. 
The times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would 


dic. Macbeth. 
Here ceaſe, ye pow'rs, and let your vengeance 
end, 


Troy is no more, and can no more offend, Dryd, 
All th' impoſſibilities, which pocts 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſcription, 
Shall ſooner be. Ro we. 
To be, contents his natural defire 
He afks no angel's wing, nor ſcraph's fire. Pope. 


4. To have ſomething by appointment or 
rule, | 
If all political power be derived only from Adam, 
and be to deſcend only to his fucceſſive heirs, by 
the ordinance of God, and divine inſtitution, 
this is a right antecedent and paramount to all gu- 
vernment. Locle. 
5. Let BE, Do not meddle with; leave 
untouched. 

Let be, ſaid he, my prey. Dryden, 

BEACH. =. /. The ſhore, particularly 
that part that is daſhed by the waves ; 
the ſtrand. 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the bearh, 
Appear like mice. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 

Deep to the rocks of hell the gather'd beach 
They faften'd, and the molc immenſe wrought on 
Over the foaming deep. Milton, 

They find the waſhed amber further out upon 
the, beaches and ſhures, where it has been longer 
expoſed. Wwrdward. 

BE'ACHED. aaj. [from beach.] Expoſed to 
the waves. 

Timon bath made his everlaſting manſion 
Upon the beacke.{ verge of the ſalt flood; 
Which, once a day, with his emboſſed froth 
The turbulent ſurge (hall cover. Shakſprare. 


Be'acuy. adj. [from beach.] Having 
beaches. | 


The beachy girdle of the ocean 
Too wide for Neptune's hips. Shakſpeare, 


Be'acon. n.f. [beacon, Sax. from ba en, 
a ſignal, and becnan, whence beckon, to 
make a ſignal. ] 

1. Something raiſed' on an eminence, to 
be fired on the approach of an enemy, 
to alarm the country. 

His blazing eyes, like two bright ſhining 
ſhields, 
Did burn with wrath, and ſparkled living fire ; 
As two broad beacons ſet in open fields 


Send forth their flames. Fairy Queen. 
Modeſt doubt is call'd 
The beacon of the wiſe. Shakſpeare, 
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The king feemed to acecunt of Perkin as 4 


May-game; yet had given order for the watching 


of - beacons upon the coaſts, and erecting more 
where they ſtood too thin, Bacon 


No flaming beacons caſt their blaze afar, 
The dreadful fignal of invaſive war. Gay. 
2. Marks erected, or lights made in the 
night, to direct navigators in their 
courſes, and warn them from rocks, 
ſhallows, and ſandbanks. 


Bra p. . /. [beabe, prayer, Saxon. ] 

1. Small globes or balls of glaſs or pearl, 
or other ſubſtance, ſtrung upon a thread, 
and uſed by the Romaniſts to count 
their prayers; from which the phraſe 
to tell beads, or to be at one's beads, is 
to be at prayer. 

That aged dame, the lady of the place, 
Who all this while was buſy at her beads, 
Fairy Queen, 
Thy voice I ſcem in every hymn to hear, 
With ev'ry bead L drop too ſoft a tear. Pope. 


2. Little balls worn about the neck for 
ornament, 
With ſcarfs and fans, and double charge of 
brav'ry, 
Wich amber bracelets, beads, and all ſuch knav'ry. 
Shakſpeare. 
3. Any globular bodies. 
Thy tpirit within thee hath been ſo at war, 
That beads of ſweat have ſtood upon thy brow. 
; Shakſpeare. 
Several yeilow lumps of amber, almoſt like 


beads, with one fide flat, had faſtened themſelves 
to the bottom. Boyle, 


Beap Tree. [ azedarach.) A p'ant. 
BE ADLE. 1. /. [bydel, Sax. a meſſenger ; 
bedeau, Fr. bedel, Span. belelle, Dutch.) 


1. A meſlenger or ſervitor belonging to a 


court. Covell. 
2. A petty officer in pariſhes, whoſe buſi- 
neſs it is to puniſh petty offenders. 
A dog's obey'd in office. 
Thou raſcal bead!c, hold thy bloody hand: 
Why doſt thou laſh that whore ? Shakſp. 
They ought to be taken care of in this condition, 
either by the be-ad/e or the magiſtrate. Spectator. 
Their common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill flagrant on their back. Prior, 
BE'ADROLL. u. /. ¶ from bead and roll.) A 
catalogue of thoſe who are to be men- 
tioned at prayers. 


The king, for the better credit of his eſpials | 


abroad, did uſe to have them curſed by name 
among the &:adrc!! of the king's enemies. Bacon. 
Be'apsmaN. . . [from bead and man.] 
A man employed in praying, generally 
in praying for another. 
An holy hoſpital, 
In which ſeven beadſmen, that had vowed all 
Their life to ſervice of high heav'n's king. 
Fairy Queen. 
In thy danger, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer; 
Fur I will be thy beadſman, Valentine, Shatſp. 


BE'AGLE. n. [bigle, Fr.] A ſmall 


hound with which hares are hnnted. 
The reſt were various huntings. 
The graceful goddeſs was array'd in green 
A bout her feet were little beagles (een, 
That watch'd with upward eyes the motions of 
their queen. Dryden's Fables. 
To plains with well-bred beag/es we repair, 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare, - Pope. 
BEARK. n. /. { bec, Fr. pig, Welſh. ] 
1. The bill or horny mouth of a bird. 
His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his god is pleas'd, Su. Cymbeline. 


B E A 


He ſaw the ravens with their horny beak; 

Food to Elijah bringing. Miro: Par. Reg. 
The magpye, lighting on the ſtock, 

Stood chatt'ring with inceſſant din, 

And with her heat gave many a knock. Su. 
2. A piece of brals like a beak, fixed at 
the end of the ancient gallies, with 
which they pierced their enemies. It 


can now be uſed only for the forepart of 
a ſhip. * 

Wik boiling pitch another near at hand, 
From friendly Sweden brought, the ſeams inſtops; 
Which, well laid o'er, the ſalt ſea waves withſtand, 
And ſhake them from the riſing beat in drops. 

Dryden, 

3. A beak is a little ſhoe, at the toe about 

an inch long, turned up and faſtened 
in upon the forepart of the hoof, 

| Farrer's D:8. 

4. Any thing ending in a point like a beak ; 

as, the ſpout of a cup; a prominence 

of land, 

Cuddenbeak, from a well advanced promon- 
tory, which entitled it beak, taketh a proſpect of 
the river. Carew's Survey. 

BRAKE D. adj. [from beak.) Having a 
beak ; having the form of a beak. 

And quettion'd ev'ry guſt of rugged winds, 
That blows from off cach beaked promontory. 

Milton, 
Be'akKER.n,/: [from beat.) A cup with 


a ſpout in the form of a bird's beak. 
And into pikes and muſqueteers 

Stampt beakers, cups, and porringers. Hudibras. 
With dulcet bev'tage this the beaker crown'd, 

Fair in the midſt, with gilded cups around. Pope. 


BEeAL. n. J. [bolla, Ital.] A whelk or 
pimple. 

To BEAL. v. a. {from the nonn.] To 
ripen ; to gather matter, or come to a 
head, as a fore does, 


BEAM. n. /. [beam, Sax. a tree.] 


1, The main piece of timber that ſupport: 
the houſe, 

A leum is the largeſt piece of wocd in a build- 
ing, which always lies crots the building or the 
Walle, ſerving to ſupport the principal rafters ot 
the roof, and into which the feet of the princi- 
pal rafters are framed, No building has lefs thai: 
two 5: amn, one :t each head. Into theſe, the 
girders orf the garret flour are alſo framed; and, 
if the biuiding be of timber, the teazel-tenons of 
the putts are framed. The proportions of 5am, 
in or near London, are fixed by act of parlia- 
ment. A beam, fittcen feet long, muſt be even 
inches on che fide its ſquare, and five on the 
other; if it be ſixteen feet long, one ſide mult be 
eight inches, the other ſix; and fo proportionable 
to then lengtlis. Bui. ler's Dif. 

The building of living creatures is like the 
building of a timber houſe; the walls and vtier 
parts have columns and beams, but the rovf is tile, 
or lead, or ſtone. Baran. 

He heav'd, with more thaz .:uman force, to 

move 
A weighty ttone, the labour of a team, 
And rais'd from thence he reach'd the ncighb'ring 
beam. Dry v. 
2. Any large and long piece of timber : a 
beam muſt have more length than thick- 
neſs, by which it is diſtinguiſhed from a 
block. 
But Lycus, ſwifter, 
Springs to the walls, and leaves his focs bet1nd, 
And inatches at the beam he firſt can find. 
Drygaen's Aneid. 
3. That part of a balance, at the «nds of 
. which the ſcales are ſuſpended. 
Poiſe the cauſe in juſtice? equa! ſcales, 
Whoſe beam ſands ſure, whoſe rightiul cauſe pre- 
Vails, 8 hi: If 
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If the length. of the ſides in the balance, and 


the weights at the ends, be both equal, the beam 
will be in horizontal fituation : but if either the 
weights alone be unequal, or the diſtances alone, 
the beam will accordingly decline. Wilkins. 
4. The horn of a ſtag. 
And taught the woods to echo to the fiream 


His dreadful challenge, and his claſhing beam. 
Denham. 


5. The pole of a chariot ; that piece of | 


wood which runs between the horſes. 
Juturna heard, and ſeiz'd with mortal fear, 


Furc'd from the beam her brother's charioteer. 
| Dryden, 


6. Among weavers, a cylindrical piece of 
wood belonging to the loom, on which 


the web is gradually rolled as it is wove. 


The ſtaff of his ſpear was like a weaver's 
beam, | 1 Chron, | 


7. Beam of an Anchor, The ſtraight part 

or ſhank of an anchor, to which the 
hooks are faſtened. 

8. Bram Compaſſes. A wooden or braſs 
inſtrument, with ſliding ſockets, to carry 
ſeveral ſhifting points, in order to draw 
circles with very long radii ; and uſeful 
in large projections, for drawing the 

furniture on wall dials, Harris, 

9. [ runnebeam, Sax, a ray of the ſun.] 

he ray of light emitted from ſome lu- 


minous body, or received by the eve. 
Pile ten hills on the Tarpeian rock, 

That the precipitation might downſtretch 

Below the beam of fight. Shakſp. Coriolanus, 
Pleaſing, yet cold, like Cynthia's ſilver beam. 


Dryden. 
As heav'n's bleſt beam turns vinegar more 
ſour, Pope. 


To Beam. v. n. [from the noun,] To 
emit rays or beams, 
Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires. 
Pope, 
Beam Tree, A ſpecies of wild ſervice, 
Be'amy, aaj. [from beam. 
1. Radiant ; ſhining ; emitting beams. 
All-ſecing ſun | 
Hide, hide in ſhameful night thy beamy bead, 
Smith, 
2. Having the weight or maſſineſs of a 


beam. 
His double - biting axe, and beamy ſpear ; 
Each aſking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden. 
3. Having horns or antlers. 
Route from their deſert dens the briſtled rage 
Of boars, and beamy ſtags in toils engage. Dryd. 


BE av. n. /. [ faba, Lat.] A plant. 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common garden bean. 
2. The horſe bean, There are ſeveral varieties of 
the garden Cent, differing either in colour or ſize. 
The principal forts which are cultivated in Eng- 
land, are the Mazagan, the ſmall Liſbon, the 
Spaniſh, the Tokay, the Sandwich, and Windſor 
bears, The Mazagan bean is brought from a 
ſettlement of the Portugueſe, on the coaſt of 
Afcica, of the ſame name; and is by far the beſt 
ſort io pant for an ealy crop. Miller. 
His allowance of oats and b-ans for his horſe 
was greater than his journey required. Swift, 


Bean Caper. [| fabago. ] A plant. 

Bean Treſſel, An herb. 

Zo BEAR. v. a. pret. J bore, or bare; 
part. paſſ. bore, or born. [beonan, 
benan, Sax. Jairan, Guthick, It is 
ſounded as bare, as the are in care and 

dare] 

1. This is a word uſed with ſuch latitude, 


that it is not eaſily explained. 
We ſay to bear a burden, to bear ſorrow, or 


2. To carry as a burden, 


that bare burdens. 


BEA 


reproach, to bear a name, to Bear a grudge, to 
bear fruit, or to hear childeen. The word * 


is uſed in very different ſenſes, Watts. 


They hear him upon the ſhoulder ; they car 
him and ſet him in his place. Iſaiah. 
And Solomon had threeſcore and ten thouſand 
1 Kings. 
As an eagle ftirreth up her neſt, fluttereth over 
her young, ſpreadetn abroad her wings, taketh 
them, bearetk them on her wings. Deuteronomy, 
We ſee ſome, who we think have born leſs of 
the burden, rewarded above ourſelves. 
. Decay of Piety. 
3. To convey or carry. 
My meſſage to the ghoſt of Priam bear; 
Tell him a new Achilles ſent thee there. Dryden. 
A gueſt like him, a Trojan gueſt before, 
In ſhew of friendſhip, ſought the Spartan ſhore, 
And raviſh'd Helen from her huſband bore. 
Garth, 
4. To carry as a mark of authority. 
I do commit into your hand 


Th' unſtained ſword that you have us'd to bear, 
Shakſpeare. 


5. To carry as a mark of diſtinction. 
He may not bear (o fair and ſo noble an image 
of the divine glory, as the univerſe in its full 


ſyſtem. Hale. 
His pious brother, ſure the beſt 
Who ever bore that name. Dryden. 


The ſad ſpectators Riffen'd with their fears 
She (ces, and ſudden every limb ſhe ſmears ; 
Then each of ſavage beaſts the figure hears. 

Garth, 

His ſupreme ſpirit of mind will bear its beſt 
reſemblance, when ir repreſents the ſupreme in- 
tinite. . Cheyne, 

So we ſay, to bear arms in a coat. 


6. To carry, as in ſhow. 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eye, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent 


flower, 
But be the ſerpent under 't. Shakſpeare. 


7. To carry, as in truſt. 
He was a thief, and had the bag, and bare what 


was put therein, b John, 
8. To ſupport ; to keep from falling: fre- 
quently with up. 


Under colour of rooting out popery, the moſt 
effectual means to bear wp the ſtate of religion 
may be removed, and ſo a way be made either 
for paganiſm, or for barbariſm, to enter. Hooker, 

And Samſon took hold of the two middle pil- 
lars, upon which the houſe ſtood, and on which 
it was borne up. Judges. 

A religious hope does not only bear up the mind 
under her ſufferings, but makes her rejoice in 
them. Addiſon. 

Some power inviſible ſupports his ſoul, 
And bears it up in all its wonted greatneſs. 

Addiſon. 


9. To keep afloat ; to keep from ſinking: 


ſometimes with wp. 
The waters increaſed, and bare vp the ark, 
and it was liſted up above the earth, rene/ts. 


10. Toſupport.with proportionate ſtrength. 
Animals that uſe a great deal of labour and 
exerciſe, have their ſolid parts more elaftick and 
ſtrong; they can bear and ought to have, ſtrong- 
er food. Arbuthnot en Aliments. 


11. To carry in the mind, as love, hate, 
How did the open multitude reveal : 


The won@e'ious love they bear him under hand 
Daniel. 


a Bacon, 
Darah, the eldeſt, cars a generous mind, 
But to implacable revenge inelin'd. Dryden. 
The coward he the man immortal ſpite. 
Dryden. 

As for this gentleman, who is fond of her, the 


They bear great faith and obedience to thekings.. | 


BEA 

That inviolable love I bear to the land of my 
nativity, prevailed upon me to engage in ſo bold 
an attempt. Swift. 


12. To endure, as pain, without finking. 

It was not ah enemy that reproached me, then 
I could have borne it. ms, 
13. To ſuffer; to undergo, as puniſhment 


or misfortune, 
I have Horne chaſtiſements, I will not offend 
* mote. Fob. 
hat which was torn of beaſts I brought not 
unto thee, I bare the loſs of it; of my hand didit 
thou require it. Geneſis, 
14. To permit; to ſuffer without reſent- 


ment. N 
To reject all orders of the church which men 
have eſtabliſhed, is to think worſe of the laws of 
men, in this reſpect, than either the judgment of 
wiſe men alloweth, or the law of God itſelf will 
bear. Hooker, 
Not the gods, nor angry Jove, will bear 
Thy lawleſs wand'ring walks in upper air, Dryd, 


15. To be capable of ; to admit. 

Being the ſon of one earl of Pembroke, and 
younger brother to another, who liberally ſup- 
plicd his expence, beyond what his annuity from 
his father could bear. Clarendon, 

Give his thought either the ſame turn, if our 
tongue will bear it, or, if-not, vary but the dreſs, 

' | Dryden, 

Do not charge your coins with more uſes than 
they can bear, It is the method of ſuch as love 
any ſcience, to diſcover all others in it. Addiſor, 

Had he not been eager to find miſtakes, he 
would not have rained my works to ſuch a ſenſe 
as they will not bear. Atterbury, 

In all criminal caſes, the moſt favourable in- 
terpretation ſhould be put upon words that they 
poſſibly can bear, Swift, 


16. To produce, as fruit. 

There be ſome plants that hear no flower, and 
yet bear fruit: there be ſome that Sar flowers, 
and no fruit : there be ſome that bear neither 
flowers nor fruit, Facon. 

They wing'd their flight aloft; then ſtooping 

low, | 
Perch'd on the double tree that bears the golden 
bough. Dryden. 

Say, ſhepherd, ſay, in what glad ſoil appears 
A wondrous tree that ſacred monarchs bears. 


2 | ö Pope. 
17. To bring forth, as a child. 
The queen that bore thee, 
Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. Shatſpeare, 
Ye know that my wife bare two ſons. Gene/is, 


What could the muſe herſelf that Orpheus bore, 
The muſe herſelf for her enchanting ſon ? Milton. 
The ſame Æneas, whom fair Venus bore 
To fam'd Anchiſes on th' Idean ſhore, Dryden. 


18. To give birth to; to be the native 


place of. 
Here dwelt the man divine whom Samos bore, 


1 But now ſelf-banich'd from his native ſhore. 


Dryden. 
19. To poſſeſs, as power or honour. 
When vice prevails, and impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Addiſon. 
20. To gain; to win; commonly with 
away. | 
As it more concefns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace. 
Shakſpeare. 
Becauſe.the Greek and Latin have ever bern: 
away the prerogative from all other tongues, they 
ſhali ſerve as tvuuchfiones to make our trials by, 
Camden, 
Some think to hear it by ſpeaking a great word, 
and being peremptory ; and go on, and take by 


admittance that which they cannot make good. 
| 5 bacon, 


21. To maintain; to keep up. 
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bareth him an invincible hatred, Swift, 
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nc finds the pleaſure and credit of bearing 2 


rt in the converſation, and of hearing his rea- 
ons approved. : 2 Locke. 
22. To ſupport any thing good or bad. 

I was carried on to obſerve, how they did bear 
thejr fortunes, and how they did employ their 
umas. b Bacon, 

23. To exhibit. 
Ye Trojan flames, your teſtimony bear, 
What I perform'd, and what I ſuffer'd there. 


B E A 


value. 


36. To bear in hand. To amuſe with falſe 


pretences; to deceive. 
' Your daughter, whom ſhe Bre in hand to love 
With ſuch integrity, ſhe did confeſs, 
Was as a ſcorpion to her light. 


His fickneſs, age, and impotence, 
Was falſely borne in hand, 


Shakſpeare. 
Shakſpeare. 


| Dryden." * repaired to Bruges, defiring of the Rates 

of Bruges to enter peaceably into their town, 

24. To be anſwerable for. f with a retinue fit for his — and hearing them 

If I bring him not unto thee, let me hear tae in hand, that he was to communicate with rhem 
blame. Genefis, 


O more than madmen ! you yourſelves ſhall bear 


The guilt of blood und ſacrilegious war. Dryden. | 


25, To ſupply. 
5 What 44A you under your arm ? Somewhat 
that will bear your charges in your pilgrimage ? 
Dryden. 


26. To be the object of. This is unuſual, | 


I'll be your father and your brother too: 
Let me but h your love, I'll bear your cares. 


Shak ſpeare. | 


27. To behave ; to act in any character. 
Some good inſtruction give, 
How I may bear me here. Shakſpeare. 


Hath he borne himſelf penitent in priſon? Shak. | 


28, To hold; to reſtrain : with of. 

Do you ſuppoſe the ſtate of this realm to be 
now ſo feeble, that it cannot bear off a greater 
blow than this ? Hayward. 

29. To impel; to urge; to puſh : with 
ſome particle noting the direction of the 
impulſe; as, down, on, back, forward. 

The reſidue were ſodiſor deredas they could not 
conveniently fight or fly, and not only juſtled and 
bore down one another, but, in their confuſed 
tumbling back, brake a part of the avant guard. 

Sir John Hayward. 
Contention, like a horſe 
Full of high feeding, madly hath broke looſe, 
And bears down all before him. akſpeare, 
Their broken oars, and floating planks, with- 
ſtand ' 
Their paſſage, while they labour to the land : 
And ebbing tides bear back upon th* uncertain 
ſand, Dryden. 

Now with a noiſeleſs gentle courſe 

It keeps within the middle bed; 
Anon it lifts aloft the head, | 
And bears down all before it with impetuous 
force, Dryden, 

Truth is borne down, atteſtations neglected, 
the teſtimony of fober perſons deſpiſed. Swat. 

The hopes of enjoying the abbey lands would 
ſoon bear down all conſiderations, and be an ef- 

fectual incitement to their perverſion, Swift, 
30. To conduct; to manage. 
My hope is 
So to hear through, and out, the conſulſhip, 
As ſpite ſhall nc'er wound you, though it may me. 


Ben Jonſon. 
31. To preſs. 
Cæſar doth bear me hard; but he loves Brutus. 
|  Shakſpeare, 
Though he bear me hard, 
yet muſt do him right. Ben Fonſon. 


Theſe men bear hard upon the ſuſpected 
party, purſue her cloſe through all ber windings. 
| Adiliſon. 
32. To incite; to animate. 
But confidence then bore thee on; ſecure 
Either te meet no danger, or to find 
Matter of glorious trial. 


33. To bear a body. 


Milton, 
A colour is ſaid to 


bear a body in painting, when it is ca- | 


pable of being ground ſo fine, and mix- 
ing with the oil ſo intirely, as to ſeem 
* a very thick oil of the ſame colour. 
34. To bear date. To carry the mark of 
the time when any thing was written, 


| of matters of great importance, for their good. 
Bacon. 

It is no wonder, that ſome would bear the 
world in hand, that the apoſtle's deſign and 


meaning is for preſbytery, though his words are 
for ee n g Seuth, 


37. To bear off, To carry away. 
I will reſpec thee as a father, if 
Thou bear'ft my life off hence. Shakſpeare. 
The ſun views half the earth on either way, 
And hete brings on, and there bears off the day. 
Creech, 
Give but the word, we'UN ſnatch this damſel up, 


And bear her off. | Cato. 
My ſoul grows deſperate. 
I'll bear her of. A. Philips. 


38. 7% bear out, To ſupport ; to main- 
tain; to defend. 
I bope your warrant will bear out the deed. 
Shakſpeare. 
I can once or twice a quarter bear out a knave 
againſt an honeſt man. Shakſpeare. 
Changes are never without danger, unleſs the 
prince be able to bear out his actions by power. 
. Sir F. Hayward. 
Quoth Sidrophel, I do not doubt 
To find friends that will bear me out, Hudibras. 
Company only can bear a man ct in an ill 
thing. Seuth, 
T doubted whether that occaſion could bear me 
out in the confidence of giving your ladyſhip any 
farther trouble, | Temple, 
To BEAR. v. u. 
1. To ſuffer pain. 
| Stranger, ceaſe thy care ; 
Wiſe is the ſoul; but man is born to bear : 
Jove weighs affairs of carth in dubious ſcales, 
And the good ſuffers while the bad prevails. Pope, 
They bore as herocs, but they felt as man. 
h ; Pope. 
2. To bepatient. 
T cannot, cannot bear; tis paſt, 'tis done; 
Perith this impious, this deteſted fon! Dryden. 


3. To be fruitful or prolifick. 


A fruit tree hath bcen blown up almoſt by 
the roots, and ſet up again, and the next year 
bear exceedingly. Bacon. 

Betwixt two ſeaſons comes th' auſpicious air, 
This age to bloſſom, and the next to bear. Dryden. 

Melons on beds of ice are taught to bear, 
And, ſtrangers to the ſun, yet ripen here. 

Granville. 
4. To take eſſect; to ſucceed. 

Having pawned a full ſuit of clothes for a ſum 
of money, which my operator aſſured me was 
the laſt, he ſhould want to bring all our mat- 


ters to bear, | Guardian. 
5. To act in any character. 
: Inſtruct me 
How I may formally in perſon bear 
Like a true friar. Shakſpeare, 


6. To tend; to be directed to any point: 
with a particle to determine the mean- 
ing; as, up, away, onward. 

The oily drops, ſwimming on the ſpirit of 
wine, mored reſtleſsly to and fro, ſometimes 
bearing up to one another, as if all were to unite 


into one body ; and then falling off, and con- 
tinuing to ſhift places, Boyle. 


35. To bear a price, To have a cortain| 


_ 
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REES. | 7 ay 
Never did men more joy fully obey, 
Or ſooner underſtood the fign to Hy: 
With ſuch alacrity they bore atuay. Dryden, 
Whoſe navy like a fliff-· ſtretehꝰd cord did ſhew, 
Till ke bore in, and bent them into flight. Dryden. 
On this the hero fix'd an oak in fight, 
The mark to guide the mariners aright : 
To bear with this, the ſeamen ſtretch their oars, 
Then iound the rock they ſteer, and ſeek the 
| former ſhores. Dryden. 
In a convex mirrour, we view the figures and 
all other things, which Scar cut with more life 
and ſtrength than nature itſelf. Drydn, 


7. To act as an impellent, opponent, or as 


a 3 power: generally with the 
particles upon or againſt. 
We were cncuunter'd by a mighty rock, 
Which being violently borne upon, 
Our helpleſs ſhip was ſplitted in the midſt, SA 
Upon the tops of mountains, the air which 
beers againſt the teſtagnant quickhlver is leſs 
preſſe d. Bey! e. 
The ſides bearing one agamſ the other, they 
could not lie ſo cloſe at the bottoms. Burner. 
As a hon, bounding in his way, 
With force augmented bears ] his prey, 
Sideling to ſeize, Dryden. 
Becauſe the operations to be perfo: med by the 
teeth require a conſiderable ſtrength in the in- 
ſtruments which move the lower jaw, nature 
hath provided this with ftrong muſcles, to make 
it bear forcibly againſt the upper jaw. Kay. 
The weight of the body doth b:ar moſt zpon 
the knee joints, in raiſing itſelf up; and muſt 
wpon the muſcles of the thighs, in coming down, 
; Wilkins. 
The waves of the ſea bear violently and ra- 
pidly pen ſome ſhores, the waters being peat 
up by the land. Breome, 
8. To act upon. | 
Spinola, with his ſhot, did bear upon thoſe 
within, who appeared upon the walls. Hayward, 
9. To be ſituate with reſpect to other 


places; as, this mountain bears welt of 
the promontory. 


10. To bear up. To ſtand firm without 


falling; not to fink ; not to faint or 
fail. 
So long as nature 
Will bear up with this exercile, ſo long 
I daily vow to uſe it. Shatſpeare. 
Perſons in diftreſs may ſpeak of themſelves 
with dignity ; it ſhews a greatnets of ſoul, that 
they bear up againſt the ſtorms of fortune. Broome, 
The conſciouſneſs of integrity, the ſenſc of a 
life ſpent in doing good, will enable” a man to 
bear up under any change of circumſtances. 
Altterbury. 
When our commanders and ſoldiers were law 
and unexperienced, we loſt battles and towns: 
yet we bore up then, as the French do now; nor 
was there any thing deciſive in their ſucceſſes. 
Suit. 
11. To bear with, To endure an unpleat- 
ing thing. | 
They are content to bear voti my abſence 
and folly. Sidvcy. 
Though I muſt be content to bear git thoſe 
that ſay you are reverend grave men; yet they 
lie deadly, that tell you, you have good faces. 
Shakſpeaze, 
Look you lay home to him; 
Tell him his pranks have been too broad to bear 


with, Shatſpeare, 
Bear with me then, if lawful what I aſk. 
NM. Jan. 


BEAR. =. /. [bena, Saxon; rut, Lat.] 
1. A rough ſavage animal. 

Some have falſely reported, that hart bring 
their young into the world thapelefs, and that 
their dams lick them into form. The dams go 
no longer than thirty days, and generally pro- 
duce five young ones. In the winter, they lis 
hid and aſleep, the male forty days, and the ig- 
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male four months; and ſo ſoundly for the firſt 
fourteen days, that blows will not wake them, 
In the ſleepy ſrafon, they are ſaid to have no 
nouriſhment but from licking their feet, This 
animal has naturally an hideous look, but when 
. enraged it is terrible; and, as rough and ftupid 
as it ſcems to be, it is capable of diſcipline; it 
leaps, dances, and plays a thouſand little tricks 
at the ſound of a trumpet. They abound in 
Poland. In the remote northern countries the 
ſpecies is white, Calmet. 
Cal! hither to the ſtake my two brave bears, 
Bid Saiiſbury and Warwick come to me. 
Are theſe thy bears ? we'll bait thy bears to 
death, 
And manacle the hearward in their chains, Shak. 
Thou'dft ſhun a hear; 

But if thy flight lay tow'rd the raging ſea, 
Thou'dit meet the bear i“ th“ mouth. Shak/. 


2. The name of two conſtellations, called 
the greater and /-ſer bear in the tail of 
the Aer bear, is the poleſtar. 

E'en then when Troy was by the Greeks 
o*erthrown, 

The hear oppos'd to bright Orion ſhone. Creech, 
BraR-BIND, 2. /. A ſpecies of bindweed- 
Bear-FLY. 1. /. [from bear and fly. ] An 

inſect. 


There be of flies, caterpillars, canker-flies, 
and bear -flies, Bacon, 
BEAR-GARDEN. . f. [from bear and gar- 
den.] 
1. A place in which bears are kept for 
ſport. 

Hurrying me from the play- houſe, and the 
ſcenes there, to the bear-garder, to the apes, and 
aſſes, and ty gers. Stilling fleet. 

2. Any place of tumult or miſrule. 

I could not forbear going to a place of renown 
for the gallantry of Britons, namely to the bear- 
garden, Spectutor. 

BeaR-GARDEN. adj, A word uſed in fa- 
miliar or low phraſe for rude or turbu- 
lent ; as, a bear-garden fellow ; that is, 
a mau rude enough to be a proper fre- 
quenter of the bear-garden. Bear-garden 
ſport, is uſed for groſs inelegant enter- 
tainment. 


BEeAR's-BREECH, n. ſ. [acanthus.] A 
lant. 

The ſpecies are, 1. The ſmooth-leaved garden 
brar's-breech. 2. The prickly bear*s-breech, 
3. The middle bcar's-breech, with ſhort ſpines, 
Se. The firſt is uſed in medicine, and is ſup- 

ſed to be the mollis acanthus of Virgil. The 
—— of this plant are cut upon the capitals of 
the Corinthian pillars, and were formerly in 
great eſteem with the Romans. Miller 

BrAR's-EAR, or Auricula. [ auricula urfi, 
Lat.] A plant. 

Brak's-EAR, or Sanicle. [ cortuſa, Lat.] A 
plant. | | 


Bear's-FoOT. . /. A ſpecies of helle 
bore, 
Bear's-woRT. n. /. An herb. 
BEARD. . / [ beand, Saxon. ] 
1. The hair that grows on the lips and 
chin, 
Ere on thy chin the ſpringing beard hegan 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promiſe man. 
Prior. 
2. Beard is uſed for the face; as, to do 
any thing toa man's beard, is to do it in 
defiance, or to his face. 
Rail'd at their covenant, and jcer'd 
Their rev'rend perſons to my beard, Hudibras. 


_- 


3. Beard is uſed to mark age or virility; 


as, he has a tong beard, means he is 
old, 


BEA 
ſpared at ſuit of his grey beard, 
Some thin remains of chaſtity appear'd 
Ev'n under Jove, but Jove without a beard. 
Dryden. 
Would it not be inſufferable for a profeſſor to 
have his authority, of forty years ſtanding, con- 
firmed by general tradition and a reverend 
beard, overturned by an upſtart noveliſt ? Locke. 
4. Sharp prickles growing upon the ears 
of corn. | 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat, and the green 
corn 
Hath rotted ere its youth attain'd a beard. Shak, 
A certain ſarmer complained, that the beards 
of his corn cut the reapers and threthers fingers. 
L' Eftrange. 
5. A barb on an arrow. 
6. The beard or chuck of a horſe, is that 
part which bears the curb of the bridle, 
Farrier's Did. 
To BEARD. v. a. _ Beard. 
1. To take or pluck by the beard, in con- 
tempt or anger. 
No man ſo potent breathes upon the ground, 
But I will beard him. Shakſpeare, 


2. To oppoſe to the face; to ſet at open 


deſiance. 
He, whenſoever he ſhould ſwerve from duty, 
may be able to beard him. Spenſer. 
I have been bearded by boys. Mare. 


The deſign of utterly extirpating monarchy 
and epiſcopacy, the preſbyterians alone begun, 
continued, and would have ended, if rhcy had 
not been bearded by that new party, with whom 
they cuuld ngt agree about dividing the ſpoil. 

Swift. 

BEAR DE D. adj. [from beard.] 

1. Having a beard. 

Think every Zcarde.{ fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shakſpeare, 

Old prophecies foretel our fall at hand, | 
When hear. led men in floating caſtles land. Dryd. 

2. Having ſharp priekles, as corn. 

As when a field 
Of Ceres, ripe for harveſt, waving bends 
Her bearded, grove of cars, which way the wind 
Sways them, Milton, 
The fierce virago 
Flew o'er the field, nor hurt the bearde.! grain, 
Dryden. 

3. Barbed or jagged. 

Thou ſhould'ſt have pull'd the ſecret from my 

breait, 
Torn out thc bearded ſteel to give me reſt, Dryd. 

BE'aRDLESS. adj. | from beard. }] 

I. Without a beard. 

There are ſome coins of Cunobelin, king of 
Eſſe x and Middleſex, with a beardleſs image, 
inſcribed Cunobelin, Camden. 

2. Youthful. | 

And, as young ftriplings whip the top for ſport 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine flies and whirls about, 
Admir'd with clamours of the beardlefs rout. 

. - Dryden. 

BeE'aRER. n. /. [from To bear.] ] 

1. A carrier of any thing, who conveys any 
thing from one place or perſon to an- 
other. : | 

He ſhould the bearers put to ſudden death, 
Not ſhriving time allow'd. Shakjpeare, 

Forgive the bearer of unhappy news ; 

Your alter'd father openly purſues 
Your ruin. Dryden. 

No gentleman ſends a ſervant with a meſſage, 
without endeavouring to put it into terms 
brought down to the capacity of the bearer, „ 

| Swift, 

2. One employed in carrying burdens. 
And he ſet threeſcore and ten thouſand of 

them to be bearers of burdens. 2 Chronicles- 


3. One who wears any thing. 


This. ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe life 1 have 
Shakſpeare, | 


BE A 

| O majeſty ! 
When thou doſt pinch thy bearer, thou doſt fl: 
Like a rich armour worn in heat of day, 
That ſcalds with ſafety. Shakſpear, 

4. One who carries the body to the grave. 
5. A tree that yields its produce. 

This way of piocuring autumnal roſes, i, 
ſome that are good bearers, will ſucceed. Boy, 

Reprune apricots, ſaving the young ſhoots. 
for the raw b-arers commonly periſh, Ewelys, 

6. [In architecture.] A poſt or brick 
wall raiſed up between the ends of 3 
piece of timb torten its bearing; 
or to prevent with the who 
weight at the enjoy. 

7. [In heraldry.] A ſupporter. 

BE'ARHERD. n. /. [from bear and Herd. 
as ſhepherd from ſheep. ] A man that tend, 
bears. 

He that is more than a youth, is not for me; 
and he that is leſs than a man, I am not for 
him; therefore I will even take ſixpence in 
earneſt of the bearkerd, and lead his apes ineo 
hell. Shakſpeare, 

B&AariNG. n. /. [from bear.] 

1. The ſite or place of any thing with re. 
ſpe& to ſomething elſe, : 

But of this frame, the bcaring and the ties, 

The ſtrong connections, nice dependencies, 
Gradations juſt, bas thy pervading ſoul 
Look'd through? or can a part contain the 

whole? „Pepe. 

2. Geſture; mien; behaviour. 

That is Claudio; I know him by his bearing, 

N Shatkſpeare, 

3. [In architecture.] Bearing of a picce 
of timber, with carpenters, is the ſpace 
either between the two fixt extremes 
thereof, or between one extreme and a 
polt or wall, trimmed up between the 
ends, to ſhorten its bearing, 


Builder's Did. 
BE'ARWARD. 1. {from bear and ward] 
A keeper of bears. 
. We'll bait thy bears to death, 
And manacle the bearwward in their chains. Sat. 
The bear is led after one manner, the multi- 
tude after another; the bearward leads but une 
brute, and the mountebank leads a thouſand. 
L Fijtrange, 
BEAST. n./. [befe, Fr. beflic, Lat.] 
1. An animal, diſtinguiſhed from birds, in- 
ſects, fiſhes, and man. 
The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin 
While the beaft liv'd, was Kill'd with hunting 
him. Shakſpeare. 
Beaſts of chaſe are the buck, the doe, the fox, 
the martern, and the roe. Beaſts of the foreſt 
are the hart, the hind, the hare, rhe boar, and 
the wolf, Beafis of warren are the hare and 
cony. Cowe!l, 


2. An irrational animal, oppoſed to man; 


as, man and beaſt. 

I dare do all that may become a man; 
Who dares do more, is none. 
What beaft was 't then 
That made you break this enterprize to me? 

| Macbeth. 


Medea's charms were there, Cicean feaſts, 
With bowls, that turn'd enamour'd youtns to 
beaſts. ; Dryden. 


3. A brutal ſavage man; a man acting in 
any manner unworthy of a reaſonable 
creature. 

To BEAST. v. 8. A term at cards. 

Be'ASTINGS. See BEESTINGS. 

Be/ASTLINESS. n. /. [from beaftly.] Bru- 
tality ; practice of any kind contrary 
to the rules of humanity. 
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1. An inſtrument with which any thing is | 


2. A perſon much given to blows. 


BEA 


He frequently and fervently doth the ſcrip- 
ture beat upon this cauſe! Hakewill. 
10. 79 beat up; as, to beat up for ſoldiers. 
The word up ſeems redundant, but en- 
forces the ſenſe ; the technical term be- 
ing, to raiſe ſoldiers. | 
Bear. part. paſſive. [ from the verb.] 
Like a rich veſſel beat by ſtorms to ſhore, 
*Twere madaeſs ſhould I venture out once more. 
Dryden. 
Bear. n. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Stroke. 
2. Manner of ſtriking. 
Albeit the baſe and rreble ftrings of a viol be 
tuned to an uniſon, yet the former will fill 
make a bigger ſound than the latter, as making 
a broader beat upon the air. Grew. 
N He, with a careleſs beat, 
Struck out the mute creation at a heat. Dryden. 
3. Manner of being ſtruck ; as, the beat of 
the pulſe, or a drum. 
B&'aTEN. part. adj. [from To beat. ] | 
What makes you, fir, ſo late abroad 
Without a guide, and this no beaten road? 


Dryden. 
Br'aTer. n. J. [from beat. ] 


4 


comminuted or mingled. $4. 
Beat all your mortar with a beater three or 
four times over, before you uſe it; for thereby 


you incorporate the ſand and lime well together, 
Ale von. 


The beſt ſchoolmaſter of our time was the 
greateſt beater, Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


BEAT1'FICAL. Nadi. 2 low Lat. 
BeaT1'rick. F frombeatus, happy.] That 
has the power of 8 happy, or com- 
pleting truition ; bliſsful. It is uſed only 
of heavenly fruition after death. 
Admiring the riches of heaven's pavement 
Than aught divine or hot elſe, enjoy*d 
In viſion beatifick, Milton. 
It is alſo their felicity to have no faith; for 
enjoying the beatifical viſion in the fruition of 
the object of faith, they have received the full 
evacuation of it, Brown's Vulgar Frreurs. 
We may contemplate upon the greatneſs and 
ſtrangeneſs of the Beatifick viſion ; how a created 
| eye thould be ſo fortified, as to bear all thoſe 
glories that ſtream from the fountain of un- 
created light. South 


BEAT1'F1CALLY. adv. [ from beatifical. ] In 


ſuch. a manner as to complete happineſs. 

Beatifically to behold the face of God, in the 
fulneſs of wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and peace, is 
bleT:dneſs no way incident unto the creatures 
dencath man. Hakewill. 

BEATIricA'“Tiox. n. . [from Geatifct.] 
A term in the Romiſh church, diſtin- 
guiſhed from canonization. Beatifica- 
tion is an acknowledgment made by the 
pope, that the pong beatified is ia hea- | 
ven, and therefore may be reverenced as 
bleſſed ; but is not a conceſſion of the 
honours due to ſaints, which are confer- 
red by canonization, | | 

To BEA'TIFY. v. a. [ beatifico, Lat.] 

1. To make happy; to bleſs with the 
completion of celeſtial enjoyment. ' 

The uſe of ſpititual conference is unima- 
ginable and unſpeakable, eſpecially if free and 
unreſtiained, bearing an image of that conver- 
Cation which is among angels and beatified ſaints, 

Hammond. 


We ſhall know him to be the fulleſt good 
the neareſt to us, and the moſt certain; and 


cauſequently, the moſt beafifying of all others. 


Brown. 


| Bea'TIiTUDE, n./. [ beatitudo, Lat.] 


BEA 

I wiſh I had the wings of an angel, to have 
aſcended into Paradiſe, and to have beheld the 
forms of thoſe beatified ſpirits, from which I 
might have copied my archangel. Dryden. 
2. To ſettle the character of any perſon» 
by a publick acknowledgment that he 1s 
received in heaven, though he is not in- 

veſted with the dignity of a ſaint. 
Over againſt this church ſtands an hoſpital 


| erected by a ſhoe-maker, who has been beatified 
though never ſainted. Addiſon. | 


BE'aTING. . ſ. [from beat.) Correction; 
_ . puniſhment by blows. 
Play wright, convict of publick wrongs to men, 
Takes private ocatings, and begins again, 
a N Ben Jonſon. 


1. Bleſſedneſs; felicity ; happineſs : com- 
monly uſed of the joys of heaven. 

Tue end of that government, and of all men's 
aims, is agreed to be beatitude, that is, his be- 
ing completely well. Dighy. 

This 1s the image and little repreſentation of 

| heaven; it is beartitude in picture. Taylor. 

He ſet out the felicity of his heaven, by the 
delights of ſenſe; flightly paſſing over the ac- 
compliſhment of the ſoul, and the beatitude of 
that part which earth and viſibilities too weakly 
affect. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


our Saviour to particular virtues. 
Brau. n./. [ beau, Fr. It is ſounded like 
30, and has often tjñůe des ral 
beaux, ſounded as Hoe TEL oo, 7 
a man whoſe greg, care is to dec is 
On. 110 15 


2. A declaration of blefſedneſs made by 


B E A 


| Be/aveRED. adj. [from beaver.}] Covered 


with a beaver ; wearing a beaver. 
His beaver'd brow a birchin garland bears, 
Dropping with infants blood, and mothers teary, 


Pope, 

Bx Av'isH. adj. [from beau.] Befitting 
beau; foppiſh. 

Beav'Tzovus. adj. [from beauty.) Fair; 
elegant in form ; pleaſing to the ſight, 
>" This word is chiefly poeti. 

I can, Petruchio, help thee to a wife, 
With wealth enough, and young, and beautezy, 


Shakſpear, 
Alas! not hoping to ſubdue, 
I only to the flight aſpir'd; 
To keep the beauteous foe in view 
Was all the glory I deſir' d. Pri, 
Beavu'TEouSLY. adv. [from beauteous,] 
In a beauteous manner; in a manner 
pleaſing to the ſight; beautifully. 
Look upon pleaſures not upon that ſide that i; 
next the ſun, or where they look beauteny ſly, 
that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed. 
Tayl. 
Beav'TEOUSNESS, #. / [from beautcous.] 
The ſtate or quality of being beaute- 
ous; beauty. 
From leſs vntue, and leſs beauteouſneſs, 
The gentiles fram'd them gods and goddeſſes, 
Dome. 
BEavu'TIFUL. adj. [from beauty and full. 
Fair; having the qualities that conſti- 
tute beauty. 
He ſtole away and took by ſtrong hand all the 
beautiful women in his time, Raleigh, 
The moſt important part of painting, is to 
know what is moſt beautiful in nature, and moſt 


What will dene l br to pleaſe the fi 


The water a77,pis are too unkind | 
To Vil”roy ;3 ne land nymphs ſo? . 
And fly 54 i at once combin' d 
To mam tal, and a beau? Pris | 
You will become the delight of nine ladies i;d 
ten, and the envy. of ninety-nine 6eazex in a hung 
dred. Swift, 
Be'aveR. . J. [bievre, French; fibre.] 
1. An animal, otherwiſe named the caftor, 
amphibious, and remarkable for his art 
in building his habitation; of which 
many wonderful accounts are delivered 
by travellers. His ſkin is very valuable 
on account of the fur. 
The beaver being hunted, biteth off his tones, 
knowing that for them only his life is ſought. 
 Hahkewill. 
They placed this invention upon the beaver, 
for the ſagacity and wiſdom of that animal; m- 
deed from its artifice in building. Brown, 


| 2. A hat of the beſt kind, ſo called from 


being made of the fur of beaver. 

You ſee a ſmart rhetorician turning his hat, 
moulding it into different cocks, examining the 
lining and the button during his harangue: a 
deaf man would think he was cheapening a 


| Addiſon. 
The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fit jealoufies and cares. Gay. 


3- The part of a helmet that covers the 
face. [ baviere, Fr.] 
His dreadful hideous head, 
Cloſe couched on the beaver, ſeem'd to throw 
From flaming mouth bright ſparkles fiery red, 
/ Spenſer. 
Big * ſeems bankrupt in their beggar'd 


or, 
And faintly through a rufty beaver peeps. Shak. 
He was ſlain upon a courſe at tilt, the ſplinters 


of the ſtaff going in at his beaver, Bacon, 


beaver, when he is talking of the fate of a nation. 


| proper for that art; that which is the moſt bra. 
” tiful, is the moſt noble ſubject: ſo, in poety, 
tragedy is more beautiful than comedy, becaile 
the perſons are greater whom the poet inftruds, 
and conſequently the inſtructions of more benefit 
to mankind. Dia 
50 Beautiful looks are rul'd by fickle mind, 
And ſummer ſeas are turn'd by ſudden m_ 
mr, 
Beavu'TiFULLY. adv. [from beautiful.) 
In a beautiful manner. 
No longer ſhall the boddice, aptly lac'd 
From thy full boſom to thy lender waiſt, 
That air and harmony of ſhape expreſs, 
Fine by degrees, and beautifully leſs. Pr or. 


Beav'TIFULNESS. n. . [from beautiful. 
The quality of being beautiful; beauty; 
excellence of form. 

To BRAU “TIrv. v. a. [from Beauty.] To 
adorn ; to embelliſh ; to deck; to grace; 
to add beauty to. 


Never was ſorrow, more ſweetly ſet forth; 
their faces ſeeming rather to beautify their ſorrow, 
than their ſorrow to cloud the beauty of their 
faces. Hay wara, 

Sufficeth not that we are brought to Rome, 
To beautify thy triumphs and return, 

Captive to thee and to thy Roman yoke? Sl 

Theſe were not created to beautify the carta 
alone, but for the uſe of man and beatt. Ka/:igh, 

How all conſpire to grace 
Th” extended earth, and beautify her face. 
Blackmore, 

There is charity and juſtice; and the one 

ſerves to heighten and beautify the other. 
Atterbury, 
To Beau'TIFy., v. u. To grow beauti- 


ful ; to advance in beauty. h 

It muſt be a proſpe&t pleaſing to God himſelf, 
to ſee his creation foi ever beautifying in his 
eyes, and drawing nearer to him by greater de- 
grees of reſemblance. Addiſon, 


BEAU'TY. n. /. ¶ beauté, Fr.] 


" 


B E C 
1. That aſſemblage of graces, or propor- 
tion of parts, which pleaſes the eye. 
Beauty conſi s of a certain compoſition of co- 
lour and figure, dauſing delight in the beholder. 
| Locke. 
Your beauty was the cauſe of that eſſect, 
Your beauty, that did haunt me in, my ſleep.— 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide, 
Theſe nails ſhould tend that beauty from my 
cheeks. Shakſpeare. 
Beauty is beſt in a body that hath rather dig- 
nity of preſence than beauty of aſpect. The 
beautiful prove accompliſhed, but nur of great 
ſpirit, and ſtudy for the muſt part rather beha- 
viour than virtue. Bacon. 
The beſt / part of beauty is that which a picture 
cannot expreſs, Bacon, 
Of the beauty of the eye I ſhall (ay little, 
leaving that to poets and dators: that it is a 
very pleaſant and lovely object to behold, if we 
conſider the figure, colour, ſplenduur of it, is 
the leaſt I can fay. Ray. 
He view'd their twining branches with delight, 
And prais'd the beauty of the pleaſing fight. 
Pope. 
2, A particular grace, feature, or orna- 
ment, 
The ancient pieces are beautiful, becauſe they 
; reſemble the beauties of nature; and nature will 
ever be beautiful, which reſcmbles thoſe beauties 
of antiquity. | Dryden. 
Wherever you place a patch, you deſtroy a 
beauty. Addiſen. 


3. Any thing more eminently excellent 
than the reit of that with which it is 
united, 

This gave me an occaſion of looking backward 
on ſome beauties of my author in his former 
books. Dryden. 

With incredible pains have I endeavoured tv 


copy the ſeveral bearties of the ancient and mo- 
dern hiſtorians, Arbuthuot. 


4. A beautiful perſon. 


Remember that Pellean cofiquerour, 
A youth, how all the beauties of the eaſt 
He ilightly view'd, and ſlightly overpaſs'd. Al. 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be? 
Can he, who kill'd thy brother, live for thee? 
Dryden. 
To Beav'Ty. v. a. [ from the noun. ] To 
adorn ; to beautity ; to embelliſh. Not 
in uſe. 


The harlot®s cheek, beautied with plaſt'ring 
| art 
Is not more ugly to the thing that helps it, 
Than is my Geed to yuur molt painted word. 
Shatſpeave. 
Beav'TY-SPOT. u. /; [from beauty and 
Ol.] A ſpot placed to direct the eye 
to ſomething elſe, or to heighten ſome 
beauty; a foil; a patch. 
The filthineſs of ſwine makes them the Bcauty- 
ſpet of the animal creation, Gres. 


B cAT “CO. n. /. [becafigo, Span.] A 


* 


bird like a nightingale, feeding on figs | 


and grapes; a ſigpecker. Pineda. 
The robin-redbreatt, till of late, had reſt, 
And children ſacred held a martin's neſt; 
Till becaficos fold fo Cev*lith dear, 
To one that was, or would have been, a peer. 
Pope. 
ToBEeca'tm. v. a, [from calm.] 
1. To ſtill the elements. 
The moon ſhone clear on the Becalmed flood. 
Dry den. 
2. To r a ſlip from motion. 
A man vecalmed at ſea, out of fight of land, in 
a fair day, may look on the ſun, or ſea, or thip, 
2 whole hour, and perceive no motion. Lucke. 
3. To quiet the mind, 


Soft whifp'ring airs, and the lark's mattin ſong, 
Vor. 1. 


B E C 


Then woo to muſing, and becalm the mind 
Perplex'd with irkſome thoughts. Philips. 


Banith his ſorrows, and becalm his ſoul 
With eaſy dreams. Addifm. 


Perhapsproſperity becalm'd his breaſt ; 


to calm is to {top motion, and to becalm 
is to withhold from motion. 

Beca'Me. The preterit of become. 

BE AUsRE. conjunt, [from by and cauſe.] 

1. For this reaſon that; on this account 
that; for this cauſe that. It makes 
the firſt part of an illative propoſition, 
either expreſsly or by implication, and 
is anſwered by therefore; as, 1 fled be- 
cauſe I was afraid ; which is the ſame 
with, because I was afraid, therefore 1 
fled. 

How great ſvever the fins of any perſon are, 
lu iſt died for kim, becauſe he died tor all; and 
he died for thoſe fins, Secu, he died for all fins : 
only he muſt reform. Hannu. 

Men do not ſo generally agree in the fenle of 
theſe as of the other, eraſe the intetens, and 
luſts, and p..fiens of men arc more concerned in 
the one than the other.“ Tillotſon, 


2. It has, in ſome ſort , the force of a Fre- 
Poſition ; but, becauſe it is compounded 
of a noun, has of after it. 


Infancy demands aliment, ſuch as lengthens 
fibres * wt breaking, becauſe of the ſtate of 
| n Arbuthnet. 

192 v. n [from be and chance.] 
10 betal ; to ha en to: a word pro- 
per, but now in . le uſe. 

My tons, Goc has b:chanced them. 

Shatſpoare, 


All happineſs beckance t:, te at Milan, Aa“. 
| BE CHICKS. u. /. [Pym dd, a cough, ] 
' Medicines ptoper for ing coughs. 
| Dis. 
Mi v. n. [beacn, Sax. Ger, Fr. 


head.] To make a ſign with the head. 
{6 BECK. v. a. To call or guide, as by a 
motion of the head. 

Bell, book, and candle, ſhall not drive me back, 
When gold and filver beck me to come on. Shak, 
Oh this falſe ſoul of Egypt, this gay charm, 
Whoſe eye bect'd forth my wars, and call'd them 
home. Shakſp. Anthony and Cleopatra. 

Beck. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A fign with the head; a nod. 

Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nuds, and becks, and wreathed (miles, 

2. A nod of command, 

Neither the luſty kind ſhewed any roughneſs, 

nor the eaſier any idleneſs; but ſtill like a well- 
' obeyed maſter, whole Sc is enough for diſci- 
pline. Sidney. 

Then forthwith to him takes a choſen band 
Of ſpirits, likeſt to himſelf in guile, 

To be at hand, and at his bect appear. Milton. 

The menial fair, that round her wait, 

At Helen's beck prepare the room of ſtate. Pope. 


To BIO KON. v. n. To make a ſign with- 
out words, 
Alexander beckoned with the hand, and would 
have made his defence unto the people. Acts. 
When he had raiſed my thoughts by thoſe 
tranlporting airs, he beckened to me, and, by the 
waving of his hand, directed me tv approach. 
Addiſon. 
Sudden you mount, you hegten from the ikies ; 
Clouds interpoſe, waves roar, and winds ariſe! 
Tepe. 
To Be'CKON. v. a. { from beck, or beacn, 
Sax. a lign.] To make align to. 


8 


Perhaps the wind juſt ſhifted from tac eaſt, Pope. 
4. To becalm and to calm differ in this, that 


Milton. | 


BEC 


With hertwo crooked hands ſhe figns did make, 
And beckon'd him. | Fairy Queens 
It beckons you to go away with it, f 

As if it ſome impartment did deſire 
To you alone. Shakſpeare, 
With this his diſtant friends he beckons near, 
Provokes their duty, and preven:s their fear, 
| Dryden. 
To BRI. v. a. [of be clyppan, Sax.] 
To embrace. Dia. 
To Beco'me, v. n. pret. I became; comp. 
pret. I have become. ¶ from by and come. 
t. To enter into ſome ſtate or condition, 
by a change from {ome other. 
The Lord God breathed into his noftrils the 
breath of life, and man became a living foul. 


. Genefrs. 
Aid u, the Jews I became a Jew, that 1 
mit god tae Jews. 1 Corin, 


A imwuler pear, graſted upon a ſtock that 
beareth a greater pear, will become great. Bacon, 
My voice thou oft hatt heard, and haft not 
fear d, ; 
But till rejoic'd ; how is it now become 
So dreadful to thee? Altes. 
So the leait faults, if mis'd with faireſt deed, 
Ot future ill become the fatal ſced. Prior. 


2. To become of. To be the fate of; to 
be the end of; to be the ſubſequent or 
final condition of. It is obſervable, that 
this word 1s never, or very ſeldom, uſcd 
but with <vhat, wither indefinite or in- 
terrogative, 

What is then become of fo huge 4 multitude, as 
would have overſpread a gicat part of the conti- 
nent? * KRateigh, 

Perplex'd with thoughts, 20% t would become 
Of me, and all mankind, Aton. 

The firit hints of the circulation of the blood 
were taken from a common perſon's wondering 


What became of all the blood that iiſued out of 
tne heart, Graunt, 


Nat will b:comr of me then? for, when he 
is free, he will infallibly accuſe me. D. yden. 
What became of this thoughtful buſy creature, 
when removed from this world, has amazed the 
vulgar, and puzzled the wile. Rege. 


3. In the following paſſage, the phraſe, 
ao here is he become ? is uſed for, what is 
become of him ? 

cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd | 
Niere our right valiant father is become, Shalſp. 

To BEco'ME. v. @. [from be or by, and 

cpemen, Sax. to pleaſe. ] 


1. Applied to perſons, to appear in a 
manner ſuitable to ſomething. 
If 1 become not a cart as well as another man, 
a plague on my bringing up. Shak ſpear, 
Why would I be a queen? becauſe my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace; 
If I became it not, yet it would be . 
Part of your duty then to flatter me. Dy» yden, 


2. Applied to things, to be ſuitable to the 
perſon; to beſit; to be congruous to 
the appearance, or character, or cir- 
cumſlances, in ſuch a manner, as to add 
grace; to be graceful. 

She ro her fire mace humble reverence, 
And bowed low, that her right well Sccane, 
And added grace unto her excellence. F. Queen, 
I would 1 had ſome flowers o' th' ſpring that 
might 
Become your time of day; and your's, and your's, 
That wear upon your virgin branches yet 
Your maidenheads growing. Shakſpeare, 
Yet be ſad, good brothers ; 
For, to ſpcak truth, it very well becomes you. 


Shetfſpeare 
| ad; be 
Your diſhonout | 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the fare 


Oi that imegrit) which ſhould become it. Shak, 
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BED 


Wicherly was of eee layer; a ſtratum; a body ſpread 


his: for it becomes me ſo to ſpeak of ſo 2 


a poet. Dey 


He utterly rejected their fables concerning 


their gods, as not becoming good men, much leſs 
thoſe which were worſhipped: far gods. 
Sͤtillingfleet. 
Bx cOν,WO. particip. _ [from become, ] 
That es by an e 
graceful, It is ſometimes uſed 
the particle of ; but generally without 
any government of the following words. 
Of tnee, kind boy, I aſk no red and white 
To make up my delight, 
No odd becoming graces, 
Black eyes, or little know not what, in faces. 
Suckling, 
Their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their age, 
their calling and their hreeding ; ſuch as are be- 
coming of them, and of them only. 
Yet ſome becoming boldneſs I may uſe; 
I've well deſerv'd, nor wil! he now refuſe. Dryd. 
Make their pupils tat the action, that they 
may cortect what is conſtrained in it, till it be 


_ perfected into an habitual and becoming caſineſs. 
Locke, 


BCO“ NG. n. /. _— become.) Orna- 


ment. Not in uſe. 
Sir, forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me when they not 
Eye well to you. Shakſpeare. 
Beco'mincLy. adv. [from becoming. ] 
After a becoming or proper manner. 


Beco/mMiNGNEss. 2. / — becoming. 
See To Brcome.] Decency; ele- 
gant congruity ; propriety. 

Nof is the majeſty of the divine government 
greater in its extent, than the becomingneſs hereof is 
in its manner and form. Grew. 


BED. u. /. [bed, Sax. ] 
1. Something made to ſleep on. 


Lying not ere, but hollow, which is in the 
making of the bed; or with the legs gathered up, 
which is in the poſture of the body, is the more 


wholeſome. Bacon, 
Rigour now is gane to bed, 
And Advice with ſcrupulous head Milton. 


Thoſe houſes then were caves, or homely ſheds, 
With twining oziers fenc'd, and moſs their beds. 
Dryden, 


2. Lodging ; the convenience of a place to 
ſleep in. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchſafe me raiment, bed, and 
food. Shakſpeare. 
3. Marriage. 

George, the eldeſt ſon of this ſecond bed, was, 
after the death of his father, by the ſingular care 
and affection of his mother, well brought up. 
Clarendon, 

4. Bank of earth raiſed in a garden. 

Herbs will be tenderer and fairer, if you take 
them out of beds, when they are newly come up, 
and remove them into pots, with better earth. 

Bacon, 


5. The channel of a river, or any hollow. 
So high as heav*d the tumid hills, fo low - 
Down ſunk a hollow bottom, broad, and deep, 

Capacious bed of waters. Milton, 

The great magazine for all kinds of treaſure is 
ſuppoſed to be the bed of the Tiber. We may be 
ſure, when. the Romans lay under the apprehen- 
fons of ſꝛeing then city ſacked by a barbarous 
enemy, that they would take care to beſtow ſuch 
of their riches that way, as could beſt bear the 


water, Addiſon, 
6. The place where any thing is generated, 
or repoſited. 


See noary Albula's infected tide 
O'er the warm bed of ſmoaking ſulphur glide. 
Addiſen. 


egant propriety; |. 
— uſel with 


Dryden. | 
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over another, | 
I ſee no reaſon, but the ſurface of the land 
; ſhould be as regular as that of the water, in the 
firſt production of it; and the ſtrata, or beds 
within, lie as even. Burnet, 


8. To bring to Bx D. To deliver of a child. 

It is often uſed with the particle of ; 

as, ſbe was brought to bed of a daughter. 
Ten months after Florimel happen'd to wed, 


And was brought in a laudable manner to bed. 
Prior. 


9. To male the Bed. To put the bed in 
order after it has been uſed, 

I keep his houſe, and I waſh, wring, brew, 
bake, ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the beds, and 
do all myfelf. Shakſpeare. 

Bp 7 a Mortar, [with gunners.] A 
ſolid piece of oak, hollowed in the 
middle, to receive the breech and half 
the trunnions. Did. 

BED of a great Gun. That thick plank 
which lies immediately under the piece, 
being, as it were, the body of the car- 
riage. Dick. 

To BED. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To go to bed with. 

They have married me: 

I'll to the Tuſcan wars, and never bed her. 
Shakſpeare: 
2. To place in bed. 

She was publickly contracted, ſtated as a hride, 
and ſolemnly bedded ; and, after ſhe was laid, 
Maximilian's ambaſſador put his leg, ſtript naked 
to the knee, between the eſpov” | ſheets. Bacon. 

3. To make partaker of the bed. 

There was a doubt ripped up, whether Arthur 

was bedded with his lady. ' Bacon. 
4. To ſow, or plant in earth. 

Lay the turf with the graſs fide downward, 
upon which lay ſome of your beſt mould to bed 
your quick in, and lay your quick upon it. 

Mortimer. 
5. To lay in a place of reſt, or ſecurity, 

Let coarſe bold hands, from ſlimy neſt, 

The bedded fiſh in hanks outwreſt. Donne. 

A ſnake bedded himſelf under the threſhold 
of a country-houſe. L' Eftrange. 

6. To lay in order; to ſtratify. 

And as the ſleeping ſoldiers in th” alarm, 
Your bedded hairs, like life in excrements, 
Start up, and ftand on end. Shakſpeare. 

To Bev. v. n. To cohabit. 

If he be married, and bed with his wife, and 
afterwards relapſe, he may poſſibly fancy that ſhe 
infected him. Wiſeman. 

To Bepa'BBLE. v. a. [ from dabble.] To 


wet; to 3 It is generally ap- 
plied to perſons, in a ſenſe including in- 
convenience. 3 


Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 

Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briars, 

I can no further crawl, no further go. 7 
O 


To Bepa'GGLE. v. a. | from daggle, ] 


bemire; to ſoil clothes, by letting them | 


reach the dirt in walking. 


To Bupa's4. v. a. [from daſh.) To be- 


ire by throwing dirt; to beſpatter ; 


to wet with throwing water. 
When thy warlike father, like a child, 

Told the fad ftory of my father's death, 

That all the ſtanders-by had wet their cheeks, 

Like trees beda/A'd with rain. 


To BeDa'us. v. 4. [from daub.) To 


daub over ; to beſmear ; to foil, with | 


ſpreading any viſcous body over it. 
A piteous corſe, a bloody piteous corſe, 

Pale, pale as aſhes, all bedarud'd in blood, 

All in gore blood. 


Shakſpeare. | 


Shakſpeare. 


BED 


To BzxDa'zzLs. v. a. [from dazzle.} To 
make the fight dim by too much luſtre, 


My miſtaken eyes, 
That have been ſo bedazz/ed by the ſun, 
That every thing I look on ſeemeth green. & 


Be/DCHAMBER. n. /. [from bed and chan. 
ber.] The chamber appropriated to reſt. 
92 were brought to the king, abiding them 


his bedchamber, Hayward 
He was now one of the bedchamber to the 
prince. Clarendan 


Be'veLoTHESs. n./, [from bed and clothe,, 
It has no fingular.] Coverlets ſpread 


over a bed, 

For he will be ſwine drunk, and in his 1 
he does little harm, ſave to his bedc/othes aboy 
him. Shal ſpear, 


BE“ DDER. 7. / [from bed.] The ne. 
Bznpe'TTER. F ther- ſtone of an oil-mill, 
BRD DING. n. /. [from bed. ] The mate. 


rials of a bed; a bed. 
There be no inns where meet bedding may he 
had ; ſo that his mantle ſerves him then for a bed, 
Spenſer, 
Firſt, with aſſiduous care from winter kcep, 
Well futher'd in the ſtalls, thy tender ſheep ; 
Then ſpread with ſtraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath, to fend the bitter cold, 
Dryden, 
Arcite return'd, and, as in honour ticd, 
His foe with bedding and with food ſupply'd. 
Dryden, 
Lo Bepe'ck. v. a. [ from dech.] To deck; 


to adorn ; to grace. 
Thou ſham'ſt thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
And uſeſt none in that true uſe indeed, 
Which ſhould bedeck thy ſhape, thy love, thy wit, 
Shakſpcare, 
Female it ſeems, 
That ſo bedeck'd, ornate, and gay, 

Comes this way. Milton, 
With ornamental drops bedec#'d I ſtood, 
And writ my victory with my enemy's blood, 

Norris 
Now Ceres, in her prime, 
Smiles fertile, and with ruddieſt freight Bede. 
Phils, 
Be/DEHOUSE. n. / [from bebe, Sax. a 
* and houſe.) A hoſpital or alms 
ouſe, where the your people prayed for 
their founders and benefactors, 
Beve'TTER. See BeEDDER. : 
To BEbe'w. v. a. [from de.] To moiſ- 


ten gently, as with the fall of dew. 
Bedew her paſture's graſs with Engliſh blood. 
Shakſpeare. 
Let all the tears, that ſhould Bede my herſe, 
Re drops of balm to ſanctify thy head. Shakſp. 
The counteſs received a letter from him, 
whereunto all the while ſhe was writing her an 
ſwer, ſhe 5:dewed the paper with her tears. 
Molten. 
What flender youth, Sede d with liquid odours, 
Courts thee on roſes, in ſome pleaſant cave ? 
Milton, 
Balm, from a filver box diſtill'd around, 
Shall all bedex the roots, and ſcent the ſacred 


ground. Dryden. 
| He ſaid: and falling tears his face bedew. 
Dryden 


BriorEILw. n. /. [from bed and fellow.] 


One that lies in the ſame bed. 
He loves your people, 
But tie him not to be their bedfellow. Shalſp. 
| Miſery acquaints a man with range bedfel/cws. 
Shakſprarce 
Why doth the crown lie there upon his pillow, 
Being fo troubleſome a bedfe/low ? Shakſpeare. 
; A man would as ſoon chooſe him for his bed- 
| fellow as his play fellow. L' Eftrange. 
What charming bedfeliows, and companions fer 
' life, men chooſe out of ſuch. women! Adiſſau. 


; 


Be'DDING MOULDING. 


BED 
To Bxp1'cHT. v. a. [from dight.] To 


adorn ; to dreſs; to ſet off: an old word, 
now only uſed in humorous writings, 
A maiden fine b:dight he hapt to love; 
The maiden fine bedight his love retains, 
And for the village he forſakes the plains. Gay. 
To Bep1'M. v. 4. [from dim. To make 
dim; to obſcure ; to cloud; to darken. 
; I have bedimm'd 
The noontide ſun, call'd forth the mutinous winds, 
And *twixt the green ſea and the azure vault 
Set roaring war. Shakſpeare, 


To BeD1r'zEN. v. @. [from dizen.] To 
dreſs out: a low word. 
BE/DLAM. 3. / [corrupted from Beth- 


lebem, the name of a religious houſe in 


- London, converted afterward into a 


hoſpital for the mad and lunatick.] 
1. A madhouſe; a place appointed for the 
cure of lunacy. , 
2. A madman; a lunatick, an inhabitant 
of Bedlam. 
Let's follow the old earl, and get the bed/am 


To lead him where he would; his roguith mad- 
neſs 


Allows itſelf to any thing. Shakſpeare. 
Be'DLaM. adj. [from the noun. ] — 1 
ing to a madhouſe; fit for a madhoule, 
The country gives me proof and precedent 
Of bed/am beggars, who with roaring voices 
Strike in their numb'd and mortify'd bare arms 
Pins, wooden pricks. Shakſpeare, 


BE'DLAMITE. n. /. [from bedlam.] An in- 
habitant of Bedlam ; a madman. 
If wild ambition in thy boſom reign, 
Alas ! thou boaſt'ſt thy ſober ſenſe in vain 
In theſe poor bed/amites thyſelf ſurvey, 
Thyſelf leſs innocently mad than they. Fitzgerald. 
Be'DMAKER. u. /. [from bed and male. 
A perſon in the univerſities, whoſe office 
it is to make the beds, and clean the 
chambers. | 


I was deeply in love with my bedmaker, upon 
which I was ruſticated for ever, Spect᷑ator. 


Bx'DbuATE. n. /. [from bed and mate.] A 


bedfellow; one that partakes of the 
ſame bed. 


Had I fo good occafion to lie long 
As you, prince Paris, nought but heav'nly bu- 
fineſs 


Should rob my bedmate of my company. Shak. 


Be/pmovULDING. } n. . [from bed 

and mould.] A 
term uſed by workmen, to ſignify thoſe 
members in the cornice, which are placed 
below the coronet. Builder's Did. 


Bz'prosT. n. /. [from bed and poft.] The 
polt at the corner of the bed, which ſup- 
ports the canopy. 


I came the next day prepared, and placed her 
in a clear light, her head leaning to a bedpsft, 
another ſtanding behind, holding it ſteady. 


Wiſeman's Surgery, 

Be'veresSER. n. ,. [from bed and preſs.) 
A heavy lazy fellow. 

This ſanguine coward, this bedpreſſer, this 


horſcback breaker, this huge hill of fleſh, S 


To BeDra'GGLE. v. a. [from be and 


draggle,) To ſoil the clothes, by ſuffer- 


ing them, in walking, to reach the dirt. 
Poor Patty Blount, no more be ſeen 
Bedraggled in my walks ſo green. Swift. 
ToBepre'NCH, v. a. [from be and drench.] 
To drench ; to ſoak ; to ſaturate with 
moiſture, 


Far off from the mind of Bolingbroke 


BED 


It is, ſuch crimſon tempeſt ſhould Bedrench 
The freſh grecn lap of fair king Richard's land, 
. Shakſpeare. 
Br'DRID. adj. [from bed and ride.] Con- 
fined to the bed by age or ſickneſs, 
Norway, uncle of young Fontinbras, 
Who, impotent and bedrid, (ſcarcely hears 
Of this his nephew's purpoſe. Shakſpeare. 
Lies he not bedri4? and again does nothing, 
But what he did being childiſh ? Shakſpeare. 
Now, as a myriad 
Of ants durſt th' emperor's lov'd ſnake invade ; 
The crawling galleys, ſeagulls, finny chips, 
Might brave our pinnaces, our bedrid ſhips. 
Fart: Donne. 
Hanging old men, who were bedrid, becauſe 
they would not diſcover where their money was. 


Infirm perſons, when they come to be fo weak 
as to be fixed to their beds, hold out many years; 
ſome have lain brdrid twenty years. 


privilege of the marriage bed. 


Till Hymen's torch be lighted, 


drops; to ſpeckle. 
Not fo thick ſwarm'd once the ſoil 
Bedrop'd with blood of Gorgon. 
Our plenteous ſtreams a various race ſupply ; 
The filver cel, in ſhining volumes roll'd ; 
The yellow carp, in ſcales bedrop'd with gold. 


flipping on either ſide, 
Hoſteſs, accommodate us with a bedſtaff. 


Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoke ; 


ſoft. 


or bedftraw Kept cloſe, and not aired. 


other. 
She's a bcrdſwerver, even as bad as thoſe 


hour of reſt ; ſleeping time. 
What maſks, what dances ſhall we have, 
, To wear away this long age of three hours, 


grounds of religion. 
The ſcouring drunkard, if he does not fight 
Before his bedtime, takes no reſt that night. 


To cover, or manure with dung. 
To ſprinkle with duſt. 
Toward bed. 


In heart 
As merry as when our nuptial day was done, 
And tapers burnt to bedward, 


to ſtunt. 


Be'/DworK. n. /. 


BEE. n. ,. [beo, Saxon.} 


Clarendon. | 


Ray. 
Be'DR1ITE. n, /. [from bed and rite.] The 


Whoſe vows are, that no bedrite ſhall be paid 
Shakſpeare. 


Ts BEDRro'e. v. a. [from be and drop.] 
To beſprinkle; to mark with {pots or 


Milton. 


Pope. 
Be'DSTAFF., n. /. [bed and flaf.] A 
wooden pin ſtuck anciently on the ſides 


of the beditead, to hold the clothes from 


Ben Jonſon's Every Man in his Humour, 


Be'psTEAD. n. /. [from bed and ſtead.] 
The frame on which the bed is placed. 


Stools, tables, chairs, and b:/teadr broke. Swift 


Bz'DSTRAW. © 4 [from bed and firaw.] 
The ſtraw laid under a bed to make it 


Fleas breed principally of ftraw or mats, where 
there hath been a little moiflure ; or the chamber 


Bacon, 
Bepswe'RVER. n. ſ. [from bedand faverve.] 
One that is falſe to the bed; one that 
ranges or ſwerves from one bed to an- 


That vulgars give the boldeſt titles to. Shatſpeare, 
BE“ D TIME . / from bed and time.] The 


Between our after-ſupper and bedtime ? Shatſp. 

After evening repaſts, till bedtime, their 
thoughts will be beſt taken up in the eaſy 
Milton. 


Dryden. 
To BEpvu'NG. v. a. [from be and dung] 


To Bepv'sT. v. a. [from be and duf,] 


Be'DWARD. adv. [from bed and ward.] 


Shakſpeare.. 
To BEDWA'RF. v. a. [from be and dwarf. ] 
To make little; to hinder in growth; 


BEE. 
Tis fhrinking, not cloſe weaving, that hath 


thus 
In mind and body both bedwarfed us. Donne. 


from bed and work.] 
Work done in bed; work performed 


without toil of the hands. 
The ſtill and mental parts, 
That do contrive bow many bands ſhall ſtrike, 
When fulneſs call them on, and know, by 
meaſute 
Of their obſervant toil, the enemy's weight: 
Why this hath not a finger's dignity, 
They call this bedwork, mapp'ry, cluſet war. 
Shakſpeare, 


1. The animal that makes honey, remark- 
able for its induſtry and art. 

So work the honey bees, 

Creatures that, by a ruling nature, teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. 
From the Moorith camp 

There has been heard a diſtant humming noiſe, 
Like'bces diſturb'd, and arming in their hives; 
Dryden. 

A company of poor inſccts, whereof fome are 

bees, delighted with flowers, and their ſweetneſs z 

others beetles, delighted with other viands. Lecke. 

2. An induſtrious and careful perſon. This 

fignification is only-uſed in familiar lan- 


guage. 


Shak, 


| Bee-£aTER. -n. /. [from bee and eat.] A 


bird that feeds upon bees. 


BeE-rioweR.n./. [from bee and floter.}] 
A ſpecies of foolſtones. Miller, 


BeE-GARDEN, n. /. [from bee and garden. ] 
A place to ſet hives of bees in, 
A convenient and neceſſary place ought to be 
made choice of for your apiary, ot bee-garden. 
ort imer. 


Bee-nive. n./. [from bee and hive.] The 


caſe, or box, in which bees are kept. 


BEE-MASTER. n. . [from bee and maſter.] 
One that keeps bees. 
They that are bee-maſters, and have not care 
enough of them, muſt not expect to reap any 
conſiderable advantage by them. Aortimer. 


| BEECH. . / [bece, or boc, Saxon; 


fagus.) A tree that bears maſt. 

There is but one ſpecies of this tree at preſent 
known, except two varieties, with ſtriped leaves. 
It will grow to a conſiderable ſtature, though the 
ſoil be tony and barren; as alſo, upon the de- 
clivities of mountains. The ſhade of this tree 
is very injurious to plants, but is believed to be 
very ſalubrious to human bodies. The timber is. 
of great uſe to turners and joiners. The maſt is 
very good to fatten ſwine and deer. Miller, 

lack was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtocd. 
Dryden, 

Nor is that ſprightly wildneſs in their notes, 

Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beeck, 

Thempon, 

BE'eECHEN. adj. [bucene, Sax. ] Conſiſt- 

ing of the wood of the beech ; belong- 
ing to the beech. 


With diligence he'll ſerve us when we dine, 
And in plain beechen veſſels fill our wine. Dryden. 


BEEF. =. 1 * French. ] 
0 


1. The fle k-cattle prepared for 
food. | 
What ſay you to a piece of beef and muſtard ? 


Shak 


/ peare. 
The fat of roafted beef falling on birds, will 
baſte them. Swife. 
2. An ox, bull, or cow, conſidered as fit 
for food. In this ſenſe it has the plural 
beeves ; the ſingular is ſeldom found, 
A pound of man's fleſh 
Is not ſo eſtimable or profitable, 


As fleſh of muttons, breves, or goats, Shal/prare, 
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3 ſie v twelve ſheep, eight white - tooth! d | 
Two crook-haunch'd brewer. Chapman, 
There was not any captain, but had credit for 
more victuals than we ſpent there ; and yet they 
had of me fifty beeves among them. 
Sir Walter Ralrtgh, 
On hides of bceves before the palace gate. 
Sad ſpoils of luxury! the ſuitors ſate. Pepe. 
BEezr. adj, [from the ſubſtantive.] Con- 


ſiſting of the fleſh of black-cattle. 


If you are employed in markcting, do not ac- 
cept of a treat of a beef take, and a pot of ale 
from the butcher. Swwft. 

BEeey-EaTER. n. ,. {from beef and eat, 
becauſe the commons is ber when on 
waiting, Mr. Steevens derives it thus : 
Beef-eater may come from beaufetier, 
one who attends at the ſideboard, which 
was anciently placed in a beaufet, The 
buſineſs of the 5 d per. 

ulinels of the beef-eaters was, and per- 
haps is {till, to attend the king at meals. 
A yeoman of the guard. 


BEEF-wITTED. adj. [from « o and cit.] 

Dull; ſtupid ; heavy-headed. | 
Beef-witted lord. Shakſpeare. ' 

BEe'emor. n. /. This word I have found 
only in the example, and know nothing 
of the etymology, unleſs it be a corrup- 
tion of bymodule, from by and modulus, 
a note; that is, a note out of the regular 
order. 

There be intervenient in the riſe of eight, in 
tones, two beemols, or half notes; ſo as, if you 
divide the tones equally, the eight is but ſeven 
whole and equal notes. Bacon. 

Be Ex. [beon, Saxon. ] The participle pre- 
terit of 7d Be, 

Enough that virtue fill'd the ſpace between, 
Prov'd by the ends of being to have been, Pope. 

Bees. n. ſ. [bir, Welſh.] Liquor made of 
malt and hops. It is diſtinguiſhed from 
ale, either by being older or ſmaller. 

Here's a pot of good double beer, neighbour ; 


« 


drink. Shakſpeare. 
Try clarifying with almonds in new b-cr. 
Bacon, 


Flow, Welſted! flow, like thine inſpirer, beer ; 
Tho” ftale, not ripe ; tho' thin, yet never clear; 
So ſweetly mawkiſh, and ſo ſmoothly dull ; 
Heady, not ſtrong ; and foaming, tho not full. 

Pope, 
Be'esTINGs. See BitsTINGS. 
BEET. a. /. [beta, Lat.] A plant. 


The ſpecies are, 1. The common white beet. 
2. The common green bect. 3. The common 
red beet. 4. The turnep-rooted red Beer. 
The great red beet, 6. The yellow beet. 7. 
The Swiſs or Chard her. Miller. 


BEETLE. n. / [byzel, Saxon. ] 
1. An inſe& diſtinguiſhed by having hard 


caſes or ſheaths, under which he folds 
his wings. 
They are as ſhards, and he their beetle, Shaiſp. 
The poor beetle that we tread upon, 
In corporal ſuff*rance finds a pang as great 
As when a giant dies. Shakſpeare. 
Others come ſharp of fight, and too provident 
fur that which concerned their own intereſt ; but 
as blind as beetles in foreſeeing this great and 
common danger. Anelles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
A grot there was with hoary moſs o'crgrown, 
The claſping ivies up the ruins creep, 
And there the bat and drowſy bect/c jleep. Garth. 
The butterflies and beetles are ſuch numerous 
tribes, that I believe, in our own native coun- 
try alone, the ſpecies of each kind may amount 
to one hundred and fifty, or more. Ray. 


2. A heavy mallet, or wooden hammer, 


| BeeTLEnE'aDED. adj. [from beetle and 


B E F. 


with which wedges are driven, and pave- | 
ments rammed, 
If I do, fillip me with a three man Beetle. 
Shatkſpeare. 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of ſonſe well- 
grown tree; yet, after all the {kill of artificers to 
{et forth ſuch a divine block, it cannot one mo- 
ment ſecure itſelf from being eaten by worms, 
or de filed by birds, or cut in pieces by axes. 
Stillingfleet. 
ToBEt'ETLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
jut out; to hang over. 
What if it tempt you tow'rd the flood, my 
lord? 
Or to the dreadful ſummit of the cliff, 
That beetles o'er his baſe into the ſea. Shakſpeare. 
Or where the hawk 
High in the beetling cliff his airy builds. Thomſon. 


BrerLEBRO/WED, adj. [from beetle and 


brow,] Having prominent brows. 


Enquire for the beetle-brow'd critic, Sc. 
Swift, 


head.] Loggerheaded ; wooden- headed; 
having a head ſtupid, like the head of a 
wooden beetle. 


A whore ſon, beetle-headed, flap-ear'd knave. 


Shakſpeare, 
BE'ETLESTOCK. 2. /. [frombeetleand/tock. } 
The handle of a beetle. 
Be'ETRAVE. 


Br'zTAA DIS. F % A — 


BRE VES. u. /. [the plural of beef. ] Black- 


cattle; oxen. 
One way, a band ſelect ſrom forage drives 
A herd of becves, fair oxen, and fair Kine, 
From a fat meadow ground. Milton. 
Others make good the paucity of their biced 
with the length and duration of their days; 
whereof there want not examples in animals uni- 
parous, firſt, in biſulcous or cloven-hoofed, as 
camels; and beeves, whereof there is above a 
million annually flain in England. Bro tun. 
Beeves, at his touch, at once to jelly turn, 
And the huge boar is ſhrunk into an urn. Pepe. 


To BEeFA'LL. v. 2. [from fall. It befell, 
it hath befallen. ] 
1. To happen to: uſed generally of ill. 


Let me know 
The worſt that may Zefa!! me in this caſe. SH. 
Other doubt poſſeſſes me, left harm 
Befall thee, ſever'd from me. Ailton. 
This venerable perſon, who probably heard 
our Saviour's prophecy of the deſtruction of Je- 
ruſalem, drew his congregation out of theſe un- 
paralleled calamities, which % l his country- 
men. Aldifon, 
This diſgrace has hallen them, not becauſe 
they deſerved it, but becauſe the people love 
new faces. Adifen 


2, To happen to, as good or neutral. 
Bion aſked an envious man, that was very fad, 
what harm had befallen unto him, or what good 
had befalien unto another man? Bacon. 
No man can certainly conclude God's love or, 
hatred to any perſon, from what befalls him in 
this world, Tillotſon, 
3. To happen; to come to paſs. | 
But ſince th'affairs of men are {till uncertain, 
Let 's reaſon with the worſt that inay befal?!. 
Shakſpeare. 
I have reveaFd | 
This diſcord which befe//, and was in heav'n 
Among th' ange lick pow'rs. _ Miitan. 
4. It is uſed ſometimes with to before the 
perſon to whom any thing happens: 


this is rare. | 
Some great miſchief hath befa!/n k 
To that meek man. Paradiſe Loft. 
5. To befall of, To become of; to be 


| 
N 


| 
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the ſtate or condition of: a phraſe litth 
uſed. 
Do me the favour to dilate at full 
What hath befal”n of them, and thee, till now, 
. SS Shakſprar:, 
To Ber1'r. v. a. [from be andfit.] Ty 
ſuit ; to be ſuitable to ; to become, 
Blind is his love, and beſt befirs the dark. 
Shakſpear,, 
Out of my fight, thou ſerpent !—that name bet 
Befits thee, with him leagued ; thyſelf as falſe. 
Paradiſe Li, 
I will bring you where the fits, 
Clad in ſplendour, as heft: 
Her deity. Milto: 
Thou, what befizs the new. lord mayor, 
Art anxioully inquiſitive to know. Dry.» 
To Bero'or. v. a. [from be and fool.] Ty 
infatuate; to fool; to deprive of ut. 


derſtanding 4. to lead into errour. 

Men befos/ themſelves infinitely, when, ty 
venting a few fighs, they will needs perſuad: 
themſelves that they have repented. Shath, 

Jeroboam thought policy the belt piety, thougi 
in nothing more befou/ed; the nature of tin being 
not only to defile, but to infatuate, South, 

Bero'RE. prep. [ biponan, Sax. ] 
1. Further onward in place. 

Their common practice was to look no further 
before them than the next line ; whence it will 
follow that they can drive to no certain point, 


g Dryer. 
2, In the front of ; not behind. 
Who ſhould go 
Before them, in a cloud and pillar of fire, 
By day a cloud, by night a pillar of fire, 
To guide them in their journey, and remove 
Behind them, while the obdurate king purſues, 
Milter. 
3. In the preſence of: noting authority 


or conqueſt. 
Great queen of gathering clouds, 
See we fall before thee ! 
Proſtrate we adore thee ! Dryden, 
The Alps and Pyrenean fink before him. 
Aaddjin 
4. In the preſence of: noting reſpect. 
We ſee that bluſhing, and caſting down of de 
eyes, buth are more when we come before _ 
acon, 
They repreſent our poet betwixt a farmer and 
a courtier, when he dreſt himſelf in his be ſt habit, 
to appear before his patron, Dryden, 
5. In ſight of. 
Before the eyes of both our armies here, 
Let us not wrangle. Saul ſpeare. 
6. Under the cognizance of: noting juril- 
diction. 
If a ſuit be begun before an archdeacon, the 
ordinary may licenſe the ſuit to an higher court, 
Apylifee. 
7. In the power of; noting the right of 
choice. 
The world was all b:fore them, whete to chuſe 
Their place of reſt, and Providence their guide. 
Alten. 
Give us this evening; thou haſt morn and night, 
And all the year, before thee for delight. Pd. 
He hath put us in the hands of our own coun» 
ſel. Life and death, proſperity and deiſtruction, 
are before us. Tiillotſun. 


8. By che impulſe of ſomething behind. 
Her part, poor ſoul ! ſeeming as burdened 
With leſſer weight, but not with leſſer woe, 
Was carried with more ſpeed before the wind. 
8 | | Shakſpeare. 
Hurried by fate, he exies, and borne Vie 
A furious wind, we leave the faithful thore. Dry, 


9. Preceding in time. ; 
Particular advantages it has before all the boo 7 
which have appeared before it in this kind, /d. 


10. In preference to. 


5. To this time; 


BEF 


We ſhould but preſume to determine which 
ſhould be the fitteſt, till we fee he hath choſen 
ſome one, which one we may then boldly ſay to 
be the fitteſt, becauſe he hath taken it __ he 
eſt. woker, 
: We think poverty to be infinitely deſirable be- 
fore the torments o covetouſneſs. Taylor. 
11. Prior to; nearer to any thing; as, 
the eldeſt ſon is before the younger in 
' ſucceſſion. 
12. Superiour to; as, he is before his com- 
petitors both in right and power. 
BEroO'kE. adv. 5H 
1. Sooner than; earlier in time. 
Heav*nly born, 
Before the hills appear'd, or fountain flow'd, 
Thou with eternal wiſdom didſt converſe. Miiton. 
Before two months their orb with light adorn, 
If heav'n allow me life, I will return. Dryden. 
2. In time paſt. | 
Such a plenteous crop they bore 
Of pureſt and well winnow'd grain, 
As Britain never knew before, 
3. In ſome time lately paſt, 
I ſhall reſume ſomewhat which hath been be- 
fore ſaid, touching the queſtion beforegoing. Hale. 
Previouſly to ; in order to, 
Before this elaborate treatiſe can become of uſe 
to my country, two points are neceſſary, Swift. 
itherto. | 
The peaceful cities of th' Auſonian ſhore, 
Lull'd in her eaſe, and undiſturb'd before, 
Are all on fire. Dryden. 
6. Already. F 
You tell me, mother, what I knew before, 
The Phrygian fleet is landed on the ſhore. Dryd. 
7, Further onward in place. 
Thou'rt ſo far before, 
The ſwifteſt wing of recompence is flow 
To overtake thee. Shakſpeare. 


Dryden. 


' Bero'REHAND. adv. [from before and 


Land.] 
1. In a ſtate of anticipation, or preoccu- 


pation: ſometimes with the particle 
with, | 
Quoth Hudibras, I am beforehand, 
In that already, with your command. Hudibras. 
Your ſoul has been beforehand with your body, 
And drunk ſo deep a draught of promis'd bliſs, 
She ſlumbers o'er the cup. Dryden. 
I have not room for many reflections; the laſt 
cited author has been beforehand with me, in its 
proper moral, Addiſon. 
2. Previouſly ; by way of preparation, or 
preliminary. | 
His profeſſion is to deliver precepts neceſſary 
to eloquent ſpeech ; yet ſo, that they which re- 
ceive them, may be taught beferekand the (kill of 
ſpeaking. Hooker. 
When the lawyers brought extravagant bills, 
ſir Roger uſed to bargain beforehand, to cut off 
a quarter of a yard in any part of the bill. 


3. Antecedently ; aforetime. 


It would be reſiſted by ſuch as had beferchand , 


te ſiſted the general proofs of the goſpel. Atterbury. 
4. In a ſtate of accumulation, or ſo as 


that more has been received than ex- 
pended. | 

Stranger's houſe is at this time rich, and 
much beforehand; for it hath laid up revenue 
theſe thirty-ſeven years. Bacon. 


3. At firſt; before any thing is done. 


What is a man's contending with inſuperable + | 


diflicultics, but the rolling of Siſyphus's ſtone ' 
up the hill, which is ſoon beforehand to return 
upon him again? L' Efirange.. 
Bzro'nETIME. adv. [from Beſore and 
time.] Formerly ; of old time. 
Beforetime in Iſrael, when a man went to en- 
dune of God, thus he ſpake. 1 Samuel 


Arbuthnet. | 


B EG 
To Bero'nTUNE. v. n. [from be and for- 


tune.) To happen to; to betide. 
I give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you, 
To Bero'ui. v. a. ap be and foul, ] 
To make foul; to ſoil ; to dirt. | 


ToBerrYEND. v. a. [from be and friend.] 
To favour; to be kind to; to counte- 


nance ; to ſhow friendſhip to; to be- 
nefit. 


Shak. 


If it will pleaſe Cæſar 
To be ſo good to Czar, as to hear me, 


I ſhall beſeech him to befriend himſelf. Sha#ſ. 


Now, if your plots be ripe, you are befriended 
With opportunity. enlam. 


Sce them embarked, 

And tell me if the winds and ſeas befriend them. 
Addiſon. 
Be thou the firſt true merit to befriend; 
His praite is loſt, who ſtays till all commend. 

R Pope. 

Brother-ſervants muſt befriend one another, 
| Sroift. 
To BETRITN OE. v. a. * be and fringe. ] 
To decorate, as with fringes. 

When I flatter, let my dirty leaves 

Clothe ſpice, line trunks, or flutt'ring in a row, 


others. 


I cannot dig; to beg I am aſhamed, Luke, 
To BEG. v. a. 


1. Toaſk ; to ſeek by petition. 
He went to Pilate, and begged the body, 
Matthew, 
See how they beg an alms of flattery. Young. 
2. To take any thing for granted, without 
evidence or proof, 

We have not begged any principles or ſuppo- 
ſitions, for the proof of this; but taking that 
common ground, which both Muſes and all an- 
tiquity preſent. Burnet, 

To BeGE'T, v. a. I begot, or begat ; I have 


begotten, or begot. [bexerran, Saxon, 
to obtain. See To Ger. ] 


the father cf, as children. 
But firſt come the hours, which we begot 
In Jove's ſweet paradiſe, of day and night, 
Which do the ſeaſons of the year allot, Spenſer. 
I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain phantaſy. Shatſpeare, 
Who hath Begerten me theſe, ſecing I have loſt 
my children, and am deſolate ? Tſaiah, 
*T was he the noble Claudian race begat, Dryd. 
Love is beget by fancy, bred 
By ignorance, by expectation fed, Granville. 
2. To produce, as effects. 
Beget your happineſs, be happy then; 
For it is done. Shakſpeare. 


My whole intention was to beget, in the minds 


of men, maguificent ſentiments of God and his 

works, Cheyne, 
3. To produce, as accidents. 

Is it a time for ſtory, when each minute 

Begets a thouſand dangers ? Denham. 
4+ It is ſometimes uſed with on, or upon, 
before the mother. 

Brgot upon 


7 
His mother Martha by his father John. Spe&ator , 


BeGE'TTER. fl. /. [from beget.] He that 


procreates, or begets ; the father. 

For what their proweſs gain'd, the law declares 
Is to themſelves alone, and to their heirs: 
No ſhare of that goes back to the beget/er, 


Dryden, 


Befringe the rails of Bedlam and Soho. Pope. 
To BEG. v. n. [ beggeren, Germ. ] To live 
upon alms; to live by aſking relief of 


| 


But if the ſon bghts well, and plunders better— | 


1. To generate; to procreate; to become | 


If to have.done the thing you gave in charge, | 


BE G 


| Men continue the race of mankine, commonly 
without the intention, and often againſt the con- 


ſent and will, of the begetrer. Locke, 


Be'oGar, 1. J. [from leg. It is more 


properly written begger ; but the com- 
mon orthography is retained, becavſe 
the derivatives all preſerve the a. ] 

1. One who lives upon alms ; one who has 
nothing but what is given him. 

He raijeth up the poor out of the duſt, and 
lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill, to ſet 
them among princes. Samuel, 

We -ſce the whole equipage of a beggar io 
drawn by Homer, as even to retain a nobleneſs 
and dignity. Broome. 
2. One who ſupplicates for any thing; a 

petitioner: for which, beggar is a harſh 

and contemptuous term. 

What ſubjects will precarious kings regard? 

A beggar ſpeaks too ſoftly to be heard. Dryden. 
3. One who aſſumes what he does not 

rove, 

Theſe ſhameful beggars of principles, who 
give this precarious account of the originat of 
things, aflume tothemſelves to be men of reaſon. 

Tillotſon, 
To Be'GGAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


t. To reduce to beggary ; to impoveriſh. 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the 
grave, 
And beggar'd yours for ever. Shakſpeare, 
They ſhall ſpoil the clothiers wool, and beg - 
gar the preſent ſpinners. Graunt. 
The miſer a f 
With heav'n, for two-pence, cheaply wipes his 
ſcore, 
Lifts up his eyes, and haſtes to beggar more. 
Cay. 
2. To deprive. 
Neceſſity, of matter beggar'd, 
Will nothing ſtick our perſons to arraign 
In car and ear. Shakſprart, 
3. To exhauſt, 
For her perſon, 
It beggar'd all deſcription ; ſhe did lie 
In her pavilion, cloth of gold, of tiſſue, 
O'er-pituring Venus. Shatkfp:ae, 
BE'GGARLINESS. n. . [from beggarly.} 
The ſtate of being beggarly ; mean- 
neſs ; poverty, 
BE'GGARLY. ach. [from beggar.) Mean; 
ou z indigent ; in the condition of a 
eggar: uſed both of perſons and things. 
I ever will, though he do ſhake me off 
To beggarly divorcement, love him dearly. Shak. 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Slap. 
Who, that beheld ſuch a bankrupt beggarly 
fellow as Cromwell entering the parliament 
houſe, with a thread-bare, torn cloak, and 
greaſy hat, could have ſuſpected that he thould, 


by the murder of one king and the baniſhment 
of another, aſcend the throne ? South, 


The next town has the reputation of being ex- 
tremely poor and beggarly. Aadiſen. 
Coruſodes, by extreme parſimony, ſaved 
thirty- four pounds out of a beggarly fellow ſhiip. 

| Srauft. 

Be'6GARLY. adv. [ from beggar.] Meanly ; 
deſpicably ; indigently. 5 
Touching God himſelf, hath he revealed, that 

it is his delight to dwell gg? and that be 
taketh no pleaſure to be worchipped, ſaving only 
in poor cuttages ? Ila: ter, 
Be'6GarY. . . [from beggar.] Indi- 


gence z poverty in the utmoſt degree. 
On be brought me into fo bare a houſe, that 

it was the picture of miſerable happinets and 

rich beggary, ' $71, 

While I am a beggar, I will ray, 

And ſay there is no fin but to be rich: 

And being rich, my virtue then thall be, 

To ſay there is no vice but geggary. SH ee, 


| 
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We mu become not only poor for the preſent, | 
but reduced, by further mortgages, to'a ſtate of 
beggary for endlefs years to come. Suit. 

To BEGIN. v. n. I began, or begun ; I 
have begun. ( bezinnan, Sax. from be, 


or by to, and ꝓangan, xaan, or zan, to 


] 
1. To enter upon ſomething new : applied 
to perſons. 

Begin every day to repent; not that thou/ 
ſhouldſt at all defer it; but all that is paſt ought 
to ſeem little to thee, ſeeing it is ſo in itſelf. 
Begin the next day with the ſame zeal, fear, and 
humility, as if thou hadſt never begun before. 

Taylor. 

2. To commence any action or ſtate; to 

do the firſt act, or firſt part of an act; 

to make the firſt ſtep from not doing to 
doing. 

They began at the ancient men which were 


before the houſe. Ezekiel. 
By peace we will begin. Shakſpeare. 
I'll fing of heroes and of kings: 

B-gin, my muſe! Convley, 


Of theſe no mare you hear him ſpeak; 
He now begins upon the Greek : 
Theſe, rang'd and ſhow d, ſhall in their turns 
Remain obſcure as in their urns. Prior. 
Beginning from the rural gods, his hand 
Was lib' ral to the pow'rs of high command. 
ä Dryden. 
Rapt into future times, the bard begun, 


A virgin ſhall conceive. 


Pope. 


3. To enter upon. exiſtence ; as, the world 


began; the practice began. ; 
I am as free as Nature firſt made man, 

Ete the baſe laws of ſervitude began, 

When wild in woods the noble ſavage ran. Dryd. 

4. To have its orignal. 

And thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 

From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore. 
From Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began; 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pope, 


5. To take riſe ; to commence. 
Judgment muſt begin at the houſe of God. 
1 Peter. 
The ſong begun from Jove. Dryden. 
All began, 
All ends, in love of God and love of man. Pope. 

6. To come into act. 

Now and then a ſigh he ſtole, 
And tears began to flow. 

To BEGIN. v. 4. 

1. To do the firſt act of any thing; te paſs 
from not doing to doing, by the firſt 
act. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma, begin the ſong. Pope. 
They have been awaked, by theſe awful ſcenes, 
to begin religion; and afterwards, their virtue 
has improved itfelf into more refined principles, 
by divine grace. Watts. 
2. To trace from any thing, as the firſt 
und. 
The apoſtle b-gins our knowledge in the crea- 


tures, which leads us to the knowledge of God. 
Locke. 


3. To begin with, To enter upon; to fall 
to work upon. 


A leſſon which requires ſo much time to learn, 
had need be early begun with, Gov. of Tongue. 


BeGr'NNER. . . [from begin. ] 
1. He that gives the ſirſt cauſe, or original, 
to any thing. , 
Thus heaping crime on crime, and grief on 
rief, 
To loſs * love adjoining loſs of friend, : 
I meant to purge both with a third miſchief, 
And, in my woe's beginner, it to end. Spenſer. 
- Socrates maketh Ignatius, the biſhop of An- 
tioch, the firſt beginner thereof, even under the 
apoſtles * Hooker, 


Dryden. 


2. An unexperienced attempter ; one in 


2. The entrance into act, or being. 


4. The rudiments, or firſt grounds or ma- 


| To BEG NA“W. v. a. [ 


BEG 


his rudiments ; a young practitioner. 
Palladius, behaving himſclf nothing like a 
beginner, brought the honour to the Iberian fide. 
Sidney. 
They are, to beginners, an eaſy and familiar 
introduction; a mighty augmentation of ail vir- 
tue and knowledge in ſuch as are entered before. 
Hooker, 
have taken a liſt of ſeveral hundred words 
in a ſermon of a new beginner, which not one 
hearer could poſſibly underſtand. Swift. 


BeG1'NNING. n. .. [from begin. ] 


1. Fhe firſt original or cauſe. 
Wherever we place the beginning of motion, 
whether from the head or the heart, the body 


moves and acts by a conſent of all its parts. 
Sift. . 


In the beginning God created the heavens and 
the earth, Genefts. 
3. The ſtate in which any thing firſt is. 
"oY what man's age is like to be, doth 
ow; 
We may our end by our beginning know. Denham. 


terials. 
By viewing nature, nature's handmaid, art, 
Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings grow : 
Tpus filhes firſt to ſhipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 
Dryden. 
The underſtanding is paſſive ; and whether or 
not it will have theſe beginnings, and materials 
of knowledge, is not in its own power. Locke, 


5. The firlt part of any thing. 

The cauſes and defigns of an action, are the 
Beginning; the effects of theſe cauſes, and the 
difficulties that are met with in the execution of 
theſe defigns, are the middle; and tl. unravel- 
ling and reſolution of theſe difficulties, are the 
end. Broome, 

To BtG1RD. v. a. I begirt, or begirded ; 
I have begirt. [from be and gird. ] 
1. To bind with a girdle, 25 
2. To ſurround; to encirele; to encom- 
paſs. 
Begird th' Almighty throne, 
Beſeeching, or beſieging. Milton. 
Or thould ſhe, confident 
As fitting queen adorn'd on beauty's thrane, 
Deſcend, with all her winning charms begirt, 
T' enamour. Milton. 

At home ſurrounded by a ſervile crowd, 
Prompt to abute, and in detraction loud: 
Abroad begirt with men, and ſwords, and ſpears; 
His very ſtate acknowledging his fears. Prior, 


3. To ſhut in with a ſiege; to beleaguer ; 


to block up. 

It was ſo cloſely begirt before the king's march 
into the weſt, that the council humbly defired 
his majeſty, that he would relieve it. Clarendon. 


ToBEGr'RT. v. a. | This is, I think, only 
a corruption of begerd ; perhaps by the 
printer. ] To begird. Sr BeGirD. | 

And, Lentulus, Segirt yo 
To ſeize his ſons alive; for they are they 
Muſt make our peace with him. Ben Fonſon, 


BE'GLERBEG. n. f. [Turkiſh.] The 
chief governour of a province among 


the Turks. 


from be and gnaw.] 
To bite; to eat away; to corrode ; to 


nibble. 

His horſe is ftark ſpoiled with the ſtaggers, 
begnawn with the bots, waid in the back, and 
ſhoulder-ſhotten. Shakſpeare, 

The worm of conſcience ſtill begnaw thy ſoul, 

Shakſpeare's Rickard 111. 


Pompey's houſe, . 


4 


| 


Be60'NE. interject. [only a coalition of the 


| 


BEN .. 
words be yone.] Go away; hence; 
haſte away. 

Begone! the goddeſs cries with ſtern difdaia, 
Begane nor dare the hallow'd ſtream to fiain. 
She fled, for ever baniſh'd from the train, Addiſ. 


BeGo'r, I The participle paſſive of 
BeGO'TTEN. I beget. | 
Re member that thou waſt begot of them, 
Ecclu, 
The firſt he met, Antiphates the brave, K 
But baſe begotten on a Theban ſlave. Dryden, 


To BEGRE'ASE. v. a. [from be and greaſe.] 
To ſoil or daub with unctuous or fat 
matter. | 


To BeGrr'ME. v. a. on be and grime, 
See GrrME and Grim.] To foil 
with dirt deep impreſſed; to ſoil in ſuch 
a manner that the natural hue cannot 
eaſily be recovered, | 

Her name, that was as freſh 

As Dian's viſage, is now begrim'd, and black 
As my own face, Shakſpeare, 

To BEGu1'LE. v. a, from be and guile, ] 
1. To impoſe upon; to delude ; to cheat. 
This I ſay, leſt any man ſhould beguile you 
with enticing words. Colofhhan, 
The ſerpent me beguil d, and I did eat! Mile, 
Whoſuever ſees a man, who would have be. 
guiled and impoſed upon him by making him 
believe a lye, he may truly ſay, that is the man 
who would have ruined me. South, 


2. To deceive; to evade. 
Is wretchedneſs depriv'd that benefit, 
To end itſelf by death? *Tis yet fume comfort, 
When miſery could deguile the tyrant's rage, 
And fruſtrate his proud will, Shakſpeare, 
3. To deceive pleaſingly; to amuſe. 
Sweet, leave me here awhile; 
My ſpirits grow dull, and fain I would beguile 
The tedious day with ſleep. a nw 
With theſe ſometimes ſhe doth her time beguile; 
"Theſe do by fits her phantaſy poſſeſs, Davie. 


Becu'n. The participle paſſive of begin. 
But thou, bright morning far, thou riſing ſun, 
Which in theſe latter times haft brought to light 
Thoſe myſteries, that fince the world begun 
Lay hid in darkneſs and eternal night. Dave, 
Bena'LF. . / [This word Skinner de- 
rives from Half, and interprets it, for 
my half ; as, for my part. It ſeems to 
me rather corrupted from behoef, profit ; 
the pronunciation degenerating eaſily 
to behafe ; which, in imitation of other 
words ſo ſounded, was written, by thoſe 
who knew not the etymology, behalf.) 


1. Favour; cauſe favoured ; we ſay in be- 
half, but for the ſake. 


He was in confidence with thoſe who defigned 
the deſtruction of Strafford; againſt whom he 
had contraſted ſome prejudice, in the behalf of 
his nation. Clarendon. 

Were but my heart as naked to thy view, 
Marcus would ſee it bleed in his behalf. Addiſon. 

Never was any nation blefſed with more fre- 
quent interpoſitions of divine providence in its 
behalf. EST Atterbury. 

2. Vindication; ſupport. 

He might, in his preſence, defy all Areadian 

knights, in the behalf of his miſtreſs's * 


Sidney. 
Leſt the fiend, 

Or in behalf of man, or to invade ? 
Vacant poſſeſſion, ſome new troubles raiſe. 
Milton, 
Others believe that, by the two Fortunes, 
were meant ' proſperity or affliction; and pro- 

duce, in their behalf, an ancient monument. 

Addiſon on Italy. 


To Bena've. v. a. [from be and have.] 


BEM 


% 


x, To carry; to conduct: uſed almoſt al- 
: — wich the reciprocal pronoun. 
. We behaved not 


ourſelves diſorderly among 
you. Tuc. 
Manifeſt ſigns came from heaven unto 
that Behaved themſelves manfully. 2 Maccabees. 
To their wills wedded, to their ertours ſlaves, 
No man like them, they think, Aimſelf behaves. 
Denham. 
We ſo live, and ſo act, as if we were ſecure 
of the final iſſue and event of things, however 
we may behave ourſebves. Atterbury. 
2. It ſeems formerly to have had the ſenſe 
of, to govern; to ſubdue ; to diſcipline : 
but this is not now uſed. 
But who his limbs with labours, and his mind 
Behaves with cares, cannot ſo eaſy miſs. Fairy Q. 
With ſuch ſober and unnoted paſſion 
He did bchave his anger ere twas ſpent, 
As if he had but prov'd an argument. Shatſp. 
25 BEHA“ VE. v. n. To act; to conduct 
one's ſelf. It is taken either in a good 


or a bad ſenſe; as, he behaved well or 
ill. 

Bena'viour. n. /. [from behave.)] 

1. Manner of behaving one's ſelf, whether 
good or bad; manners; carriage, with 
reſpect to propriety. 

Mopſa, curious in any thing but her own good 
behaviour, followed Zelinane. Sidney. 

2. Exterual appearance with reſpe& to 
grace. 

. He marked, in Dora's dancing, good grace 
and handſome behavicur. Sidney, 

3. Geſture; manner of action, adapted to 
particular occaſions. 

Well witneſſing the moſt ſubmiſſive behariour 
that a thralled heart could expreſs. Sidney. 
When we make profeſſion of our faith, we 
ſtand ; when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek 

. unto God for favour, we fall down; becauſe the 
geſture of conſtancy becometh us beſt in the one, 
in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 

One man ſecs how much another man is a 
fool, when he delicates his behaviour to love. 

Shakſpeare. 

And he changed his behaviour before them, 

and feigned himſelf mad in their hands. 1S mu. 

4. Elegance of manners; gracefulneſs. 

The beautiful prove accompliſhed, but not of 


great ſpirit; and ſtudy, for the moſt part, rather 
behaviour than virtue. Bacon. 


He who adviſeth the philoſopher, altogether de- 
vated to the Muſes, ſometimes to offer ſacrifice 
to the altars of the Graces, thought knowledge 
imperfe& without behaviour. Witten. 

5. 2 3 general practice; courſe of 
He. | 

To him, who hath a proſpect of the ſtate that 
attends men after this life, depending on their 
behaviour here, the meaſures of good and evil 
are changed, \ Lecke. 

6. To be upon one's behaviour. A familiar 
phraſe, noting ſuch a ſtate as requires 
reat caution ; a ſtate in which a failure 

in behaviour will have bad conſequences. 

Tyrants themſelves are upon their behaviour 
to a ſuperiour power. L*Eftrange. 

To Bene'ad. v. a. [from be and head.] 
To deprive of the head ; to kill by cut- 
ing off the head. =; 


His beheading he underwent with all chriſtian 


magnanimity. Clarendon, 

Qn each fide they fly, 

By chains eonnext, and with deſtructive ſweep, 

Behead whole troops at once. Philips, 
Mary, queen of Scots, was beheaded in the 

reign of queen Elizabeth. Addiſon, 


Bene'Lyd., The participle paſſive of Behold. | 


All hail! ye virgin daughters of the main 
Ye flreams, beyond my hopes bche/d again! Pope. 


thoſe | 


2 


N 


q 


care to make it the 


ol interpreters, that it, is the 


Behold now behemoth, which I made with 


BRE HEN. 


Br'uRAOTE. n. /. Behemoth, in Hebrew, 

ſignifies beaſts in general, particularly 
the larger kind, fit for ſervice. But Job 
ſpeaksofananimal behemoth, and deſcribes 
its properties. Bochart has taken much | 
amus, or river 


horſe. Sandtiut thinks it is an ox. The 


— 


B E H 


8. Inferiour to another; having the poſte- 
riour place with regard to excellence. 

After the overthrow of this firſt houſe of God, 

a ſecond was erected; but with ſo great odds, 

that they wept, which beheld how much this 

| latter came behind it. Hooker, 


g. On the other ſide of ſomething. 


fathers ſuppoſe the devil to be meant by 

it. But we agree with the generality 
} ar any 

Calmet. 


thee ; he cateth graſs as an ox. 


Behold! in plaited mail 
Behemoth rears his head, Thomſon. 


— 


1. J Valerian roots. Alſo a 
BRN. fruit reſembling the tamariſk, 
from which perfumers extract an oil. 

| Did. 

Bene'sr, n. /. [from be and heft; hey, 

Saxon. ] Command; precept; man- 
date. 

Her tender youth had obediently lived under 
her parents —_ without framing, out of ker 
own will, the forechooſing of any thing. Sidney. 

Such joy he had their tubborn hearts to quell, 
And ſturdy courage tame with dreadful awe, 
That his beheſt they fear'd as a proud tyrant's 

law. Spenſer. 

I, meſſenger from everlaſting Jove, 

In his great name thus his Be,, do tell. Fairfax. 

To viſit oft thoſe happy tribes, 

On high bekefts his angels to and fro 
Paſs'd frequent. | 

In heav'n God ever bleſt, and his divine 

Behefts obey, worthieſt to be obey'd! Milton. 

To Btni'GHT. v. a. pret. behot, 2 
behight. [from haxan, to promiſe, Sax.] 
This word is obſolete. 

1. To promiſe. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vow yplight, 

Up roſe from drowſy couch, and him addreſt 
Unto the journey which he had bekight. Fairy Q. 
2. Toentruſt ; to commit, 

That moſt glorious houſe that glift'reth bright, 
Whertof the keys are to thy hand bekight 
By wiſe Fidelia. Fairy Queen. 

3. Perhaps to call; to name : hight being 
often put, in old authors, for named, or 
was named. 

BERT ND. =. ve Saxon. ] 

1. At the back of another. 

Acomates haſted with harquebuſiers, which 
he had cauſed his horſemen to take behind them 
upon their horſes. Knolles, 

2. On the back part ; not before. 

She came in the preſs bekind, and touched him. 

Mark. 

3. Toward the back. 

The Benjamites looked behind them. Judges. 

4. Following another. 

Her huſband went with her, weeping Behind 
her. Samuel. 

5. Remaining after the departure of ſome- 
thing elſe. 

He left behind him myſelf and a ſiſter, both 
born in one hour. Shakſpeare. 

Piety and virtue are not only delightful for the | 
preſent, but they leave peace and contentment 
behind them. Tillotſon. 

6. Remaining after the death of thofe to 
whom 1t belonged. 

What he gave me to'publiſh, was but a ſmall 
part of what he left behind him. Pope. 

7. At a diſtauce from ſomething going be- | 
fore. | | 

Such is the ſwiftneſs of your mind, 

That, like the earth's, it leaves our ſenſe behind, 

| Dryden. 


| 
BenrND, adv. 


Milton. | 


| From light retir'd bekind his daughter's bed, 
He, for approaching ſleep, compos'd his bead. 
Dryden, 


1. Out of fight; not yet produced to 
view z remaining. 

We cannot be ſure that we have all the par- 
ticulars before us, and that there is no evidence 
behind, and yet unſeen, which may caſt the pro- 
bability on the other fide. che, 
2. Moſt of the former ſenſes may become 

adverbial, by ſuppreſſing the accuſalive 

caſe ; as, I left my money behind, or 
behind me. 

Brni/NDHAND. adv. [from Behind and 
band] 


1. In a ſtate in which rent or profit, or 
any advantage, is anticipated, ſo that 
leſs is to be received, or more perform- 
ed, than the natural or juſt proportion. 

Your trade would ſuffer, if your being bchind- 


land has made the natural uſe ſo high, that your 
tradeſman cannot live upon his labour. Locke. 
2. Not upon equal terms, with regard to 
forwardneſs. In this ſenſe, it is fol- 
lowed by with. 
Conſider, whether it is not better to be half a 
year behindhand with the faſhionable part of the 
world, than to train beyond his circumſtances. 
Spect᷑a tor. 
3. Sbalſpeare uſes it as an adjefive, but 
licentiouſly, for backward ; tardy. 
And theſe thy offres, 
| So rarely kind, are as interpreters 
Of my behindland ſlackneſs. Shakſpeare. 


To BEHO'LD. v. a. pret. I beheld, I have 
heheld, or bebolden. [behealban, Saxon. ] 
To view ; to ſee; to look upon: to 
behold is to ſee, in an emphatical or in- 
tenſive ſenſe. 

Son of man, beheld with thine eyes, and hear 

with thine ears. Ezekiel. 

When Theſſalians on horſeback were beheld 

afar off, while their horſes watered, while their 

| heads were depreſſed, they were conceived by 

the ſpectators to be one animal. Brown, 
Man looks aloft, and, with erected eyes, 

Beholds his own hereditary ſkies. Dryden, 
At this the former tale again he told, 

With thund'ring tone, and dreadful to behold. 

Dryden. 
The Saviour comes, by ancient bards foretold, 
Hear him ye deaf, and all ye blind beho/d! Repe., 


Beno'LD. interjef. [ from the verb.] See ; 
lo: a word by which attention is ex- 
cited, or admiration noted. 

Bee Lam with thee, and will keep thee, 


Gerefis. 
When out of hope, beho/d her! not far off, 


Such as I ſaw her in my dream, adorn'd 
With what all earth or heaven could beſtow, 
To make her amiable. Milton. 


Bzno'LDEN. particip. ach. [ gehouden, 
Dutch; that is, held in obligation. It 
is very corruptly written bebollding. Ob- 
liged; bound in gratitude : with the 
particle 0. | 


Horns, which ſuch as you are fain to be Be- 
helden to your wives for. Suat ſpeare. 
Little are we behc/den te your love, 
And little look'd for at your heiping hands. 


' 


Sal ſprare. 


N 
| 
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Be ” > _ 
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BEL 


BEL 


I found you next, in refpe& of bond both of It is very behooveful in this country of Ireland, He ſees virago Nell belabour, 
| near alliance, and particularly of communica- where there are waſte deſerts full of graſs, that With his own ſtaff, bis peaceful neighbour.- 
tion in ſtudies; wherein I muſt acknowledge the ſame ſhould be eaten down. Spenſer. | i Swiſh... 
myſelf b-kolden to you. Bacon, Laws are many times full of imperfe&tions; | To BELA'CE. v. @. [a ſea term.] To 
I think myſelf mightily beholden to you for the and that which is ſuppoſed behooveful unto men, faften ; as, to belace a rope. - Di8. 
reprchenſion you then gave us. Addiſon. proveth oftentimes moſt pernicious. Hooker. BEULAMIE. n. bel amie F. ] A friend: 
We, who ſee men under the awe of juſtice, Madam, we have cull'd ſuch neceſſaries 1 * ＋. amie, Pr. 1end; 
cannot conceive what ſavage creatures they would As are behooveful for our ſtate to-morrow. Shak. an intimate. ut of uſe. 
be without it; and how much beholden we are to It may be moſt bekooveful for princes, in mat- Wiſe Socrates 


that wiſe contrivance. Atterbury. 
BruoL DER. v. ſ. [from behold.) Spec- 
tator; he that looks upon any thing. 


ters of grace, to tranſact the ſame publickly : ſo 
it is as requiſite, in matters of judgment, puniſh- 
ment, and cenſure, that the ſame be tranſacted 


Pour'd out his life, and laſt philoſophy, 
To the fair Critias, his deareſt be/amie. F. Quecu. 


Be'LAMOUuR. n. /. [bel amour, Fr.] Gal- 


Was this the face nn. . Clarendon. | lant; conſort ; paramour. Obtolete. 
That, like the ſun, did make beholders wink? | BEHO'OVeFULLY. adv. [from behooveful.) Lo, lo, how brave ſhe decks her -bourtcuus 
| Shakſpeare. Profitably ; uſefully. bow'r 

Theſe beaſts among, Tell us of more weighty diſlikes than theſe, With ſilken curtains, and gold coverlets, 


B-knlders rude, and ſhallow to diſcern 
Half what in thee is fair, one man except, 
Who ſees thee? 
Things of wonder give no leſs delight 
To the wiſe Maker's than beholder's fight. 
Denham, 
The juſtling chiefs in rude encounters join, 
Zach fair beholder trembling for her knight. 
Granville. 
The charitable f- andations, in the church of 
Rome, exceed all the demands of charity; and 
raiſe envy, rather than compaſſion, in the breaſts ' 
of beholders, Atterbury. 
Btno'LDiNG. adj, [corrupted from be- 
holden.]* Obliged. See BEHOLDEN. 


BEno'LDinG. . /. Obligation. 
Love to virtue, and not to any particular be- 
holdings, hath exprefſed this my teſtimony. 
; Carew, 
Brno't.DINGNESS. n. /, [from beholding, 


miſtaken for behclden.] The tate of 
being obliged, 
The king invited us to his court, fo as I muſt 
| acknowledge a bekolingneſs unto him. Sidney. 
In this my debt 1 ſeem'd loth to confeſs, 
In that I ſhunn'd behs/dingneſs. Donne. | 
Beno'or, n. /. [from behoove.] That | 
which behooves ; that which is ad van- 
tageous ; profit ; advantage. 
Her majeſty may alter any thing of thoſe laws, 
for her own BeH, and for the good of the people. 
t | Spenſer. 
No mean recompence it brings | 
To your behoof : if I that region loſt, 
All uſurpation thence expell'd, reduce 
To her original darkneſs, and your ſway. Milton. 
Wert thou ſome ſtar, which from the ruin'd 
roof 
Of ſhak*'d Olympus by miſchance did fall; | 
Which careful Jove, in nature's true behoof, 
Took up, and in fit place did reinſtate. M/ton. 
Becauſe it was for the b<koof of the animal, that 
upon any ſudden accident, it might be awakened, 
there were no ſhuts or ſtopples made for the -_ 
Kay. 
It would be of no beef, for the ſettling of 
government, unleſs there were a way taught, 
- how to know the perſon to whom belonged this 
power aud dominion, Locke, 


To BEHO'OVE. v. n. [behopan, Saxon, 
it is aduty,) To be fit; to be meet: 
eitker with reſpect to duty, neceſſity, 


ton. 


and that may more behcovefully import the refor- 
mation, Spenſer, 
Be Hor. [preterit, as it ſeems, of behight, 
to promiſe. ] 
With ſharp intended ſting ſo rude him ſmote, 
That to the earth him drove as ſtriken dead, 
Ne living wight would have him life Seher. 


Fairy Queen, 

BR“Ix G. particip. [from be.] 
Thoſe, who have their hope in another life, 
look upon themſelves as being on their paſſage 
through this, Atterbury, 


Br'1nc. n./. [from be.] 


1, Exiſtence :: oppoſed to nonentity. 

Of him all things have both received their firſt 
being, and their continuance to be that which they 
are, Hooker, 

Yet is not God the author of her ill, 

Though author of her being, and being there. 
Davies. 
There is none but he, 
Whoſe being I do fear: and under him 
My genius is rebuked. Shatfpeare's Mach:th, 

Thee, Father, firſt they ſung, omnipotent, 
Immutable, immortal, infinite, 

Eternal king! Thee, Author of all being, 
Fountain of light ! Milton's Paradiſe Left, 

Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us Jeg; 
raiſing us from nothing to be an excellent crea- 
tion, | Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 

Conſider every thing as not yet in being ; then 
examine, if it muſt needs have been at all, or 
what other ways it might bave been, Bentley, 


2. A particular ſtate or condition. 
Thoſe happy ſpirits which, ordain'd by fate, 
For future being and new bodies wait. Dryden. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate; 
From brutes what men, frum men what ſpirits 
know; 
Or who could ſuffer being here below ? 
As now your own, our beings were of old, 
And once inclos'd in woman's beautcous mould. 


Pepe, 
3. The perſon exifting. 
Ah fair, yet falſe! ah being form'd to cheat 
By ſeeming kindneſs, mixt with deep deceit ! 
Dryden. 
It is folly to ſeek the approbation of any 3 
beſides the Supreme; becauſe no other being can 


can procure no conſiderable advantage from the 
approtation of any other being. Addiſon. 


make a right judgment of us, and becauſe we 


* 


Pope. 


—y 


*Belatetl, ſeems on watch to lie. 
To BELA'y. v. a. [from be and lay; as, to 


Therein to ſhroud her ſumptuous belamour. 
Fairy Qurey. 


BeLa'TED.” adj. [from be and late.] Be- 


nighted ; out of doors late at night. 
Fairy elves, 
Whoſe midnight revels, by a foreſt fade, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſees, 
Or dreams he ſees. Milton's Paradiſe L 2ſt. 
Or near Fleetditch's oozy brinks, 
Swift, 


avaylay, to lie in wait, to lay wait for.] 


1, To block up; to ſtop the paſſage. 


The ſpeedy horſe all paſſages be/ay, | 
And ſpur their ſmoaking ſteeds to croſs their 
Way. Dryden. 


2. To place in ambuſh, 


Gainſt ſuch ſtrong caſtles needeth greate: 
might, 0 
Than thoſe ſmall forces ye were wont be/ay. 
| Spenſcr, 


To BeLav a rope. [aſeaterm.] To ſplice ; 


to mend a rope, by laying one end over 


To BELCH. v. . [bealcan, Saxon. ] 
t. To eject the wind from the ſtomach ; to 


eruct. 
The ſymptoms are, a ſour ſmell in their fæces, 
bel:hings, and diſtenſions of the bowels, Arbus“. 


2. To iſſue out, as by eructation. 


The waters boil, and, bel/cking from below, 
Black ſands as from a forceful engine throw. Dry, 
A triple pile of plumes his creſt adorn'd, 
On which with Belching flames Chimera burn'd, 
| Dryden, 


| To BeLcn. v. a. To throw out from the 
ſtomach; to ejet from any hollow 


place. It is @ word implying coarſe- 
neſs, hatefulneſs, or horrour. 

They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but food; 
They eat us'hungerly, and, when they're full, 
They bel/ch us. Shakſpeare, 

The bitterneſs of it I now be/ck from my heart. 

Shakſpeare, 
Immediate in a flame, 

But ſoon obſcur'd with ſmoke, all heav'n appear'd, 
From thoſe deep-throated engines þ:/cA*d, n. 
The gates that now 

Stood open wide, be/ching outrageous flame 
Far into chaos, ſince the fiend paſs d through. 
Milton, 


or convenience. It is uſed only imper- N Br'ixs. conjuntt, [from ge.] Since. Did. Rough as their ſavage lords who rang'd the 
ſonally with it. | Be iT so. A phraſe of anticipation, /up- wood, | 
For better examination of their quality, it be- Poſe it be ſo; or of permiſſion, /et it be ſo. And, fat with acorns, Belch d their windy food. 
kooveth the very foundation and root, the higheſt | My gracious duke, Dryden, 
well - ſpring and fountain of them, to be diſcover- | Be 'r ſo ſhe will not here, before your grace, There belch'd the mingled fireams of wind aud 
ed. Hooker. Confent to marry with Demetrius, blood, 
He did ſo 8 temper his r L, that | I beg the ancient privilege of Athens. Shakſpeare. 3 fleſh, his 3 ax Pope. 
none of them made him wanting in the offices of To BEL A'B „ o. a. Then I an am'rous kiſs deſign'd, ; 
life, which it bekowwed or became him to perform. 1 oUB. 1a. from land labour. ] I bel:#*d an hurricane of wind. _ Swift, 


Atterbury. 


To beat; to thump: a word in low 


Bel cn. n. /. from the verb.] 
1. The ad of eructation. 
2. A cant term for malt liquor. 


A ſudden reformation would follow, among all 


ſorts of people; porters would no longer be drunk 
| | Dean: J. 


ſpeech. N 
What ſeveral madneſſes in men appear! 
Oreſtes runs from fancy'd furies here; 
Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemuon feels the knocks. 
Dryden, 


But ſhould you lure the monarch of the brook, 
Belooties you then to ply your fineſt art. Thomſon, 


\Bzwo'ov FUL, adj. [from behoof.] Uſe- 
ful; profitable; advantageons, This 
word 1s fomewhat antiquated. : 


g | | 


with belch, 


BELT 
pu. n. /. [belle dame, which, in old 

wer ih ed probably an old wo- | 
woman, as belle age, old age.] 

1. An old woman: generally a term of 

* contempt, marking the laſt degree of old 

age, with all its faults and miſeries. 


4 hen fing of ſecret things that came to paſs, 
When be/dam Nature in her cradle was. Milton, 


2. A hag. | 


Why, howmow, Hecat ? you look angerly.— 
— Have I not reaſon, beldams, as you are, 

* Saucy and overbold? Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
The reſty fieve wagg'd ne'er the more; 


weep for woe, the teſty be/dam ſwore. Dryden. | 


I 
To BELEAGUER. v. 2. (beleggerens 


Dutch.) To beliege; to block up a | 


ace; to lie before a town, 
Their buſineſs,” which they carry on, is the 


encral concernment of the Trojan camp, then 
E by Turnus and the Latins. ryden. 

Againſt Beleagur d heav'n the giants move: 

Hills pill'd on hills, on mountains mountains lie, 
To make their mad approaches to the ſky. Dryd. 

BZIZASUERER. #. . [from beleaguer.] 
One that beſieges a place. 

To BELE E“. v. a. [a term in navigation.] 

To place in a direction unſuitable to the 
— — | 

BELEMNI'TES, my from He, a dart 
or arrow, becaule of its reſemblance to 
the point of an arrow. ] "Arrowhead, 
or finger-ſtone, of a whitiſh and ſome- 
times a gold colour. 

BeLrLo'WwER. n. / [from bell and flower, 
becauſe of the ſhape of its flower; in 
Latin campanula.] A plant. 

There is a vaſt number of the ſpecies of this 

t. 1 The talleſt pyramidal belflower. 

2. The blue peach-leaved be/fower. 3. The 

white peach-leaved be/ffower. 4. Garden bel- 

fower, with oblong leaves and flowers; com- 
monly called Canterbury bells. 5. Canary bel- 

" with orrach leaves, and a tuberoſe root. 
6. Blue be/fower, with edible roots, 1 
called rampions, 7. Venus looking glaſs be/- 

flower, &c. . Miller. 

BeLFo'UNDER. n. ,. [from bell and found. } 
He whoſe trade it is to found or caſt 
bells. 

Thoſe that make recorders know this, and 
likewiſe betfounders in fitting the tune of their 
bells, 40 Bacon, 

Bx'LTRVY. n. /. [beffroy, in French, is a 
tower ; which was perhaps the true 
word, till thoſe, who knew not its ori- 

_ ginal, corrupted it to belfry, becauſe bells 
were in it.] The place where the bells 
are rung. 

Fetch the leathern bucket that hangs in the 
belfry ; that is curiouſly painted before, and will 


make a figure. Gay. 
BRTOA RD. n. ſ. [belle egard, Fr.] A 


wo 

Upon her eyelids many graces ſat, 
| Under the ſhadow of her even brows, | 
Working belgards, and amorous retreats. > 
| | | Fairy Queen. 
To Ben's, v. 4. [from be and he.] 
I. To counterfeit ; to feign; to mimick. 
Which durſt, with horſcs hoofs that beat the 


ground, 1 


And martial braſs, Belie the thunder's ſound. 
8 | Dryden, - 
The ſhape of man, and. imitated beaſt, 
The walk, the words, the geſture could ſupply, 
The habit mimick, and the mien belie. Dryden. 
2. oy ive the lie to; to charge with falfe 
© avod. | 


ſoft glance 3 a find regard: ob 6. Creed ; a form containing the articles 
1 holly diſuſed. a 
. | BeL1EVABLE..aS. [from betieve.] Cre- 


| 1. To credit upon the authority of an- 


BEL 
Sure there js none but fears a future fats; | 
And when the moſt obdurate {wear they do not, 
— Pheirtrembling hearts belie their boaſtful rogues. 


d b AT 1 Dryden. 
Paint, patches, jewels laid aſide, | 
At night attronomers agree, 

The evening has the day bely'd, 

And Phillis is ſome forty-three. Prior. 


3. To calumniate ; to raiſe falſe reports of 
* man. ä | 
hou doft belie him, Piercy, thou Belia bim; 
He never did encounter with Glendower. Shak. 
4+ Fs give a falſe repreſentation of any 
ng. 
Uncle, for heav'n's ſake, comfortable words,— 
— Should I do fo, I ſhould be/ie my thoughts. 
a Shakſpeare. 


And not bely'd his mighty father's name. Dryde b 
In the diſpute whate'er I ſaid, 

My heart was by my tongue bedr? 
And in my looks you might have read 

How much I argued on your fide. Prior. 


5. To fill with lies. This ſeems to be its 
meaning here, | 1 
; | 'Tis ſlander, whoſe breath, 

Rides on the poſting winds, and doth belie 
All corners of the world. Shakſpeare, 

BeLie'e. n. /. [from believe.] 

1. Credit given to ſomething, which we 
know not of ourſelves, on account of the 
authority by which it is delivered. 

Thoſe comforts that ſhall never ceaſe, 
Future in hope, but preſent in belief. MWotton. 
Faith is a firm belief of the whole word of 
God, of his goſpel, commands threats, and 
promiſes. ö : " Wake. 
2. The theological virtue of faith, or firm 


confidence of the truths of religion, 


Tuſcan Valerus by force o'ercame, 


plation of heaven and earth; for that, they neither 
are ſufficient to give us as much as the leaſt ſpark 


of light concerning the very principal myſteries 
of our faith. Hooker. 


3. Religion ; the body of tenets held by 
the profeſſors of faith. 

In the heat of general perſecution, whereunto 
chriſtian belief was ſubject upon the firft pro- 
mulgation, it much confirmed the weaker 
minds, when relation was made how God had 
been glorified through the ſufferings of martyrs. 

4. Perſuaſion ; opinion. | 

He can, I know, but doubt to think he will; 
Yet hope would fain ſubſcribe, and tempts Se- 

lief. liiton. 

All treaties are grounded upon the belief, that 


ſervance of treaties. Temple. 


hef. 


Superſtitious prophecies are not only the Belief 
of fools, but the talk ſometimes of wiſe men. 
Bacon. 


of faith. 


dible; that may be credited or believed. 
To BELVEVE. v. a. [zely pan, Saxon. ] 


other, or from ſome other reaſon than 
-our perſonal knowledge. 

Adherence to a propoſition which they are 
perſuaded, but do not know, to be true, is not 
ſecing, but believing. | Locke. 

Ten thouſand things there are, which we be- 
lieve merely upon the authority or credit of thoſe 
who have ſpoken or written of them. 


One. 


Vol. I. 


. 
. 


No man can attain —_ y + the bare contem- |þ 


ftates will be found in their honour and ob- 


5. The thing believed; the object of be- 


Watts. | 
2. To put confidence in the veracity of any 


521 


Tue people may beat when Iſpeak with'thee 
and Selicue thee for ever. 4 wore. | Exodus, 
To Beur'tve. v. Fs 3 6G 


1. To have a firm perſuaſion of any thi 
They may. believe that the Lord God of 2 
fathers, the God of Abtaham, the God of Iſaac, 
and the God of Jacob, bath appeared unto/thee. 


* * |  Genefis 
2, 23 exerciſe the theological virtue of 
alth,* .» 2 
Now Gad be prais'd, that to believing fouls 
Gives light in darkneſs, comfort in deſpair. 
+ ; Shakſpeare. 
For with the heart man believerk unto righte- 
ouſneſs, and with the mouth confeſhon is made 
unto ſalvation. Roman. 
3. With the particle in, to hold as an object 
of faith. | | 
B:licve in the Lord your God, ſo ſhall you 
be eſtabliſhed. 2 Chron, 
4. With the particle on, to truſt ; to place 
2 confidence in; to reſt upon with 
ith. 
To them gave he power to become the ſons of 
God, even to them that believe on his name. 
| 41s g i Fels. 
5. 1 believe, is ſometimes uſed as a way of 
 Mlightly noting ſomewhat of certainty or 
 exaCineſs. 4 
Though they are, I Believe, as high as moſt 
ſeeples in England, yet a perſon, in his drink, 
felt down, without any other hurt than the 
breaking of an arm. Addiſon, 
BELrEveR. n. ſ. [from _— a 
it. 


1. He that believes, or gives ere | 
Diſcipline began to enter into conſſict with 
churches, which, in extremity, had been bee 
levers of it. Hooker, 
2. A profeſſor of chriſtianity. 
| Infidels themſelves did diſcern, in matters of 
life, when believers did well, when otherwiſe. - 
Hooker. 
If he which writeth do that which js forcible, 
how ſhould he which readeth be thuught to do 
that, which, in itſelf, is of no force to work be- 
lief, and to ſave believers ? Hother, © 
Myſteries held by us have no power, pump, 
or wealth, but have been maintained by the uni- 
verſal body of true believers, from the,days of 
the apoſiles, and will, be ro the ection ; 
neither will the gates of hell prevail againſt them. 
: Swift. 
BeEL1EvVINGLY. adv. {from To believe.] 
After a believing manner. | 


BRIIK E. adv. | from lite, as by Kiek. 


1, Probably; likely ; perhaps. 
There came out of the ſame woods a hor- 
rible foul beat, which fearing, belite, while the 
lion was preſent, came furiouſly towards the 
where I was. Sidney. 
Lord Angelo, belike, thinking me remiſs in 
my office, awakens me with this unwonted put- 
ting on. Shakſpeare. 
— — affirmeth, that one of them remained 
in his time; meaning, belike, ſome ruin or foun- 
dation thercef, x Raleigh. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe of irony, 
as it may be ſuppoſed. 

We think, elite, that he will t what 
the meaneſt of them would diſdain. Hoolter. 
God appointed the ſea to one of them, and 
the land to the other, becauſe they were ſo great, 
that the ſea could not hold them both; or elſe, 
belike, if the ſea had been large enough, we 

might have gone a fiſhing for elephants, 
Bere ioc on Languages, 


BEL1'vE. adv. [ bilive, Sax, probably from 
br and lire, in the ſenſe of vivacity, 
* quickneſs.] Speedily; quickly. 

ut of uſe. E 


| Z 


BEL 
Dy. chat ſame way the direſul dames to drive 
Their motmaſul chariot, fill'd with ruſty blood, 
And down to Pluto's houſe are come belive, 
* Fairy Queen, 


BELL. =. /. „Saxon; ſuppoſed, by 
Skinner, to — from pelvis, Lat. a ba- 


. fin. SeeBaLL.] 


1. A veſſol, or hotlow body of caſt metal, 


formed to make a noiſe by the act of 
a clapper, hammer, or ſome other in- 
ſtrumeat ions. againſt it.” Bells are 
in the towers of churches, to call the 
con tion together. | 
* Your flock, aſſembled by the be/!, 
Encircled you to hear with reverence. 8 
Get thee gone, and dig my grave thyſelf, 
And bid the merry belli ring to thy ear, 
That thou art crowned, not that I am dead. 
| | Shakſpeare, 
Four belli admit twenty-four changes in ring- 
ing, and five belli one hundred and twenty, 
Helder's Elements of Speech. 
He has no one neceſſary attention to any thing 
but the be, which calls to prayers twice a-day. 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. It is uſed for any thing in the form of 


a bell, as the cups of flowers. 
Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I, 
In a cowſlip's 5% I lie. Shakſpeare, 
The humming bees, that hunt the golden dew, 
In ſummer's heat on tops of lilies feed, 
And creep within their be//s to ſuck the balmy 


ſeed. Dryden. 

3. A ſmall hollow globe of metal perfo- 

rated, and containing in it a ſolid ball; 

which, when it is ſhaken, by bounding 
againſt the ſides, gives a ſound. 

. As the ox hath his yoke, the horſe his curb, 


and the faulcon his B/, ſo hath man his deſires. 
Shakſpeare's As you like it. 


4. Th bear the bell. To be the firſt: from 

the wether, that carries a bell among the 

"ſheep, or the firſt horſe of a drove that 
has bells on his collar. 

© The Italians have carried away the bell from all 


other nations, as may appear both by their books 
and works, j a Hakewill. 


5. To Hale the bellt. A phraſe in Shak- 
ſpeare, taken from the bells of a hawk. 


Neither the king, nor he that loves him beſt, 
The proudeſt he that holds up Lancaſter, 
Dares ſtir a wing, if Warwick fakes his bells, 
. 22 Shakſpeare. 
To BELL. v. n. [from the noun. ] To grow 
in. buds or flowers, in the form of a 
Hops, in the beginning of Auguſt bell, and 
are ſometimes ripe, Mortimer, 
BeLt-FASHIONED. adj. [from bell and 
faſhion. ] Having the form of a bell; 
campaniform. 
The thorn- apple riſes with a ſtrong round ſtalk, 
having large bel/-fafaioned flowers at the joints. 


Mortimer. 


BurL E. n. /. [beau, belle, Fr.] A young 


lady. | 
What motive could compel 
A welt-bred lord t affault a gentle belle ? 
O ſay, what ſtranger cauſe, yet uncxplor'd, 
Could make a gentle Belle reject a lord? Pope. 


BELLES LET'TRES. n. J. [Fr.] Polite 
literature, It has no /ingular. 

The exactneſs of the other, is to admit of 
Tomething like diſcourſe, elpecially in what re- 
gards the belles lettres. 

Be't.11n0NEK. n. ſ. [from bellus, beauti- 
ful, and bonus, good, Lat. belle & Bonne, 
Fr.] A woman excelling both in beauty 
and goodneſs, Out of uſe. | 


Tatler. 


=" 


' 


—__— 


| 


— 


| 


 BeLLi'GERANT. 1995 Loelliger, 


-BE'LLY. n. /. [Lalg, Dutch; 


BEL 
Such a- | 
And Syrinx rejoice that ever was her lot 
To bear ſuch a one. S 1. 
t. 


 BeLLIGEROVUS. war. Did. 


aging 


{ Be'LLIxG. n. /. A hunting term, ſpoke 


of a roe, when ſhe makes a noiſe in rut-, 
Gag Une. oO | Dick. 
BELLI TOTEN T. adj. [bellipotens, Lat.] 
Puiſſant; mighty in war. Did. 
To BE'LLOW. v. n. [bellan, Saxon.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a bull. 
Jupiter became a bull, and be/lawed ; the green 
Neptune a ram, and bleated.  Shakſpeare. 
What bull dares be//ow, or what ſheep dares 
bleat, 7 
Within the lion's den? | Dryden. 
But now the huſband of a herd muſt be 


Thy mate, and be/lowing ſons thy progeny. 
Dryden. 


2. To make any violent outcry. 

* He faſten'd on my neck, and be/low'd out, 
As he'd burſt heav'n. Shakſpeare. 

3. To vociferate; to clamour. In this ſenſe 


it is a word of contempt. 
The dull fat captain, with a hound's deep 
throat, ; 
Would bee out a laugh in a baſe note. Dryden. 
This gentleman is accuſtomed to roar and be/- 
lotu ſo terribly loud that he frightens us. Tater, 
4. To roar as the ſea in a ſtorm, or as the 
wind ; to make any continued noiſe, that 
may cauſe terrour. | 
* Till, at the laſt, he heard a dread ſound, 
Which ghro” the wood loud bel/owing did rebound. 
| Spenſer, 
The riſing rivers float the nether ground; 
And rocks the bellowing voice of boiling ſeas re- 
bound. Dryden. 


Be'LLows. . / [ bilig, Sax. perhaps it is 
corrupted from elle the ind being 
contained in the hollow, or belly. It has 
no ſingular ; for we uſually ſay, a — 
of bellows ; but Dryden has uſed bellows 
as a ſingular, ] TIM 

1. The inſtrument uſed to blow the fire. 

Since ſighs, into my inward furnace turn'd, 
For bellows ſerve to kindle more the fire, Sidney. 
One, with great be//ows, gather'd filling air, 
And with forw/a wind te fuel did enflame. 4 


Fairy Queen. 
The ſmith prepares his hammer for the ſtroke, 


' While the lung' d bellexws hiſſing fire provoke. - 


Dryden. 


and the aſpera arteria is as the noſe of bellows, 
to collect and convey the breath. Holder. 
2. In the following paſſage it is fngular. 
Thou neither, like a be/lows, ſwell'ſt thy face, 
As if thou wert to blow the burning maſs 
Of melting ore. | Dryden. 
Be'LLUINE. adj. [ belluinus, Lat.] Beaſtly; 
belonging to a beaſt ;. ſavage ; . 
If human actions were not to be judged, men 
would have no advantage over beaſts. At this 
rate, the animal and bel/uine life would be the 
beſt. Atterbury. 


bol, Bola, 

Welſh.] 
1. That part of the human body which 

reaches from the breaſt to the thighs, 

containing the bowels. 
The body's members 

Rebell'd againſt the belly ; thus accus'd it ;— 
That only like a gulph it did remain, 


Still cupboarding the viand, never bearin 
Like labour with the reſt, Sal pere 


2. In beaſts, it is uſed, in general, for that 
part of the body next t1.e ground. 


| 
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The lungs, as Bellotus, ſupply a force of breath ; | 


BEL 


And the Lord ſaid unto the ſerpent, U 

Belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou bop the 

days of thy life. g Genet. 
3. The womb: in this ſenſe, it is com. 

monly uſed ludicrovſly or familiarly, 

I ſhall anſwer that berter, than you can the 

getting up of the negroe's be/ly : the Moor is with 

child by you. « GShakſpear, 
| The ſecret is grown too big for the pretence like 

Mrs. Primly's big belly. greve, 
4+ That part of man which requires food, 
| in oppoſition to the back, or that which 

demands clothes, 

They were content with a licentious life, 
wherein they might fill their be/lies by ſpoil, ra- 
ther than by labour. | Hayward 
Whoſe god is their belly. 2 Is, 

He that ſows his grain upon marble, will have 
many a hungry belly before harveſt. Arbuthno, 


5. The part of any thing that ſwells out 
into a larger capacity. 

Fortune ſometimes turneth the handle of the 
bottle, which is caſy to be taken hold of; and 
after the Belly, which is hard to graſp. Bacon, 

An Iriſh harp hath the concave, or belly, not 

along the firings, but at the end of the firingg, 

f ; ? g Bacon. 

6. Any place in which ſomething is en- 
cloſed. | 

Out of the belly of hell cried I, and thou 
heardſt my voice. Fonak 

To BELLY. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
{well into a larger capacity; to hang 
out ; to bulge out. 

Thus by degrees day waſtes, figns ceaſe to riſe, 
For bellying earth, ſtill rifing up, denies 
Their light a paſſage, and confines our eyes. 

Creech's Manilius, 

The pow'r appeas'd, with winds ſuffic'd the 

ſail 

The bellying canvas ſtrutted with the gale. Dryd, 

Loud rattling ſhakes the mountains and the 
plain 

Heav'n bellies downwards, and deſcends in rain, 

Dryden, 

*Midft theſe diſports, forget they not to drench 

Themſelves with 6e/lying goblets. Philips. 
Be'LLYACHE. . / [from Belly and ache.] 

The colick ; or pain in the bowels. 
Be'LLYBOUND. adj. [ from belly and Sound.] 

Diſeaſed, ſo as to be coſtive, and ſhrunk 


in the belly. Rs 

Br LLV- TRE Mo. n. ſ. [from belly and 
ret. ] | 

I Twi farriers. ] The chafing of a horſe's 
belly with a foregirt. 

2. A great pain in a horſe's belly, cauſed 
by worms, Did. 

BeE'LLYFUL. 2. / [from belly and full. 

1. As much food as fills the belly, or ſa- 
tisfies the appetite. | 

2. It is often uſed ludicrouſly for more than 
enough: thus, king James told his ſon 
that he would have his bellyfu! of par- 
liamentary impeachments. 


Be'L1yGoD. n. / E belly and god.} 
A glutton; one who makes a god of his 
belly. 


What infinite wafte they made this way, the 
only ſtory of Apicius, a famous bel/ygod, may 
ſuffice to ſhew. Hakewill. 

BE'LLY-PINCHED. adj. [from belly and 
pinch.) Starved. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 

couch, 
The non and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs. Shatſp. 


Bz'L1.YyzoML. . /. | from belly and roll.} 
| 3 


BEL 
A roll ſo called, as it ſeems, from enter - 
ing into the hollows. | 

Reer have two ſmall harrows that they clap 
on each fide of the ridge, and ſo they harrow 
right up and down, and roll it with a be/ -roll, 


that goes between the ridges, when they have 
- ſown it. Mortimer. 
BLLVY-TIM BER. 2. /. [from belly and 
timber.] Food; materials to ſupport 
the belly. 
Where belly-timber above ground 
Or under, was not to be found. Hudibras. 
The ſtrength of 1 other member 


Is founded on your belly-timber. Prior. 


Be'LLY-WORM. . J. [from belly and 
worm.] A worm that breeds in the 
belly. 

Be'LMAN. n. /. [from bell and man.] He 
whoſe bulineſs it is to proclaim any 
thing in towns, and to gain attention by 
ringing his bell. g 

It was the owl that ſhriek'd, the fatal belmarn 
Which gives the ſtern'ſt good night. Shakſpeare. 


Where Titian's glowing paint the cauvas 
warm'd, 


Now hangs the belman's ſong, and paſted herd 
The colour'd prints of Overton appear. Gay. 

The be/man of each pariſh, as he goes his cir- 

cuit, cries out every night, Paſt twelve o'clock.' 

| Swift. 

Br'LMETAL. n. /, [from bell and metal. ] 

The metal of which bells are made, be- 

ing a mixture of five parts copper with 
one of pewter. 

Belmetal has copper one thouſand pounds, tin 
from three hundred to two hundred pounds, braſs 
one hundred and fifty pounds. Bacon, 

Colours which ariſe on b-/metal, when melted 
and poured on the ground, in open air, like the 
colours of water bubbles, are changed by view- 
ing them at divers obliquities. ewton, 


To BeLoO'Ck. v. a. {from be and loc.] To 
faſten as with a lock, 
This is the hand, which with a vow'd contract 


Was faſt beleck'd in thine. Shakſpeare. 
57, Wonka n. /. [from S. and war 
15:8. 


Belomancy, or divination by arrows, hath been 
in requeſt with Scythians, Alans, Germans, with 
the Africans and Turks of Algier. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


To BETON. v. n. [belangen, Dutch. 
1. To be the property of. | 
To light on a part of a field Belonging to Boaz. 
Ruth, 

2. To be the province or buſineſs of. 

There is no need of ſuch redreſs; 

Or if there were, it not belongs to you. Shakſp. 
The declaration of theſe latent philoſophers | 


belongs to another paper. Boyle, 
To Jove the care of heav'n and earth belongs. 
Dryden. 


3. To adhere, or be appendant to. 
He went into a deſart belonging to Bethſaida. 
Luke, 
4. To have relation to. | 
To whom belongeſ? thou? whence art thou? 
: 1 Samuel. 
3. To be the quality or attributes of. 
The faculties belonging to the ſupreme ſpirit, 
are unlimited and boundleſs, fitted and deſigned 
for infinite objects. Cheyne. 
6, To be referred to; to relate to. 
He careth for things that Belang to the Lord. 
1 Corinth. 
BeLo'veD. participle. [from belove, derived | 
of love. It is obſervable, that 2 
the participle be of very frequent uſe, the 
verb is ſeldom or never admitted; as we 
8 


BEL 


not, I belove you.] Loved; dear, 


I think it is not meet, 
Mark Antony, ſo well belov'd of Cæſar, 
Should outlive Cæſar .- Shakſpear e. 
. In likeneſs of a dove | 
The Spirit deſcended, while the Father's voice 
From beav'n pronounc'd him his bcl/or1ed Son. 


Milton. 
BEL o'w, prep, [from be and los.] 
1. Under in place; not ſo high. 
For all below the moon I would not leap. Shak. 
He'll beat Aufidius' head below his Knee, 
And tread upon his neck. Shakſpeare. 
2. Inferiour in dignity, 
The noble Venetians think themſelves equal at 
leaſt to the eleQors of the empire, and but one 
degree below kings, Addiſen. 
3. Inferiour in excellence. 
His Idylliums of Theocritus are as much below 
his Manilius, as the fields are below the ſtars. 


Felton. 
4. Unworthy of; uubefitting. | 
Tis much bela me on his throne to fit ; 
But when I do, you ſhall petition it. Dryden, 
BELo'w, adv. 


I, In the lower place; in the place neareſt 
the centre, 


To men ſtanding be/ow on the ground, thoſe 
that he on the top of Paul's ſeem much leſs than 
they arc, and cannot be known ; but, to men 

above, thoſe below ſeem nothing ſo much leſſened, 
and may be known. Bacon. 

The upper regions of the air perceive the col- 
leftion of the matter of the tempeſts and winds 
before the air here below; and therefore the ob- 
ſcuring of the ſmaller ftars, is a ſign of tempeſt 

following. Bacon. 
His ſultry heat infects the ſky ; 

The ground below is parch'd, the heav'ns above 

us fry. Dryden. 


This ſaid, he led them up the mountain's brow, -| 


And ſhew'd them all the ſhining fields below, 
Dryden. 
2. On earth, in oppoſition to heaven. 
And let no tears from erring pity flow, 
For one that's bleſs'd above, immortaliz'd below. 
Smith. 
The faireſt child of Jove, 
Below for ever ſought, and bleſs'd above. Prier 


3. In hell; in the regions of the dead: 
Oppoſed to heaven and earth. 

The gladſome ghoſts in circling troops attend; 
Delight to hover ncar, and long to know - 
What bus'neſs brought him to the realms below. 

| Dryden, 

W ben ſutf*ring ſaints aloft in beams ſhall glow, 
And proſp'rous traitors gnaſh their teeth below, 

Tickel. 

To BELo'wrT. v. a. [from be, and /owwt, a 


word of content.] To' treat with op- 


— language; to call names. Ob- 


olete. 

Sieur Gaulard, when he heard a gentleman re- 
port, that at a ſupper they had not only good 
cheer, but alſo ſavoury epigrams, and fine ana- 
grams, returning home, rated and be/owred 
his cook, as an ignorant ſcullion, that never 
dreſſed hum either epigrams or anagrams. Camden, 

BELSWA'GGER. n. /. A cant word for a 
whoremaſter. 

You are a charitable Bellſwagger; my wife 
cried out fire, and you cried out for engines. 

| Dryden. 

BTT. n. /. [belr, Sax. baltheus, Lat.] A 

2 a cinQure in which a ſword, or 
ome weapon, is commonly hung. 

He cannot buckle his diſtemper'd cauſe 
Within the Belt of rule. Shakſpeare. 

Ajax ſlew himſelf with the ſword given him by 
Hector, and Hector was dragged about the walls 


ſay, you are much beloved by =] 


DEN 
Then thatch'd the hining belt, with gold in- 
laid 
The belt Eurytion's artful hands had _ 5 


* | 
BELIWI THERA. n. /. [from bell and 2pe- 
ther. A derlich leads the flock 


with a bell on his neck. | 
The fox will ſerve my ſheep to gather, 
And drive to follow after their bel wet her. Spenſer, 
To offer to get your living by the copulation of 
cattle; to be a bawd to a H erer. Shatſpeare. 
The flock of ſheep and þelxvether thinking to 
break into another's paſture, and being to paſs 
over another bridge, juftled till both fell into the 
ditch. : Howel. 
To BELy', See BrLie, | 
"7b BeMa'p. v. 4. [from be and mad. To 
make mad; to turn the brain, - 
Making juſt report, 
Of how unnatural and bemadding ſorrow 
The king hath cauſe to plain. Shakſpeore. 
To BENIN E. v. a. [from be and mire.] 
To drag or incumber in the mire; to 
ſoil by paſſing through dirty places. 
Away they rode in homely ſort, 
Their journey long, their money ſhort ; 
The loving couple well bemir'd ; 
The horſe and both the riders tir d. Swift, 
To BxMo'AN. v. a. [from To moan.] To 
lament; to bewail; to expreſs ſorrow 
Ws 
le falls, he fills the houſe with heavy groans, 
Implores their pity, and his pain bemonns. Dryd. 
The gods themſelves the ruin'd ſeats hemoan, 
And blame the miſchiefs that themſelves have 
done. Addiſon. 
Bemo'ANER, . / [from the verb.] A 
lamenter; the perſon that laments. 
To Bemo'ckx# v. a. [from mock.] To 
treat with mocks. | 
| Bemock the modeſt moon. Skhakſpeare, 
To Bemo'it. v. a. [be, and moil, from 
mouiller, Fr.] To bedraggle; to be- 
| mire; to encumber with dirt and mire, 
Thou ſhouldſt have heard in how miry place, 
how ſhe was bemo7//ed, how ht left her with the 
horſe upon her. Shakſpeare. 
To BEMO'NSTER, v. a. {from be and mon- 


1 


er.] To make monſtrous. * 
Thou chang'd and ſelf converted thing ! for 
| ſhame, ' 


Bemonſter not thy feature. Shakſpeare. 
{| Bzemv'seD. adj. [from To muſe.] Over- 
come with muſing; dreaming: a word 
of contempt. 
| + Is there a parſon much Bemes'd in beer, 
A maudling poeteſs, a rhiming peer? Pepe. 
BENCH. u. /. [benc, Sax. banc, Fr.) 
1. A feat, 1 from a ftoo! by 
its greater length. 
The ſcats and benches ſhone of ivory 
An hundredny mphs fat fide by fide about. Spex/-r. 
All Rome is pleas'd when Statius will rehearſe : 
And longing crowds expect the promis'd verſe ; 
His lofty numbers with ſo great a guſt 
They hear, and ſwallow with ſuch eager luſt : 
But while the common ſuffrage crown'd his 
cauſe ; f 
And broke the benches with their loud applauſe, 
His muſe had ttarv'd, had not a piece unread, 
And by a player bought, ſupply'd her bread. 
1 Dryden. 
4. ſeat of juſtice; the ſeat where judges 
t. 


To pluck down juſtice from your awful benct ; 
To trip the courſe of law. Shatſpeare. 
Cyriac, whoſe grandſire on the royal bench 

Of Britiſh Themis, with no mcan applauſe, 
Pronounc'd, and in his volumes taught our laws, 
Which others at their bar ſo often wrench, 


Milton. 


of Troy by the belt given him by Ajax. South. | 


L 2 


BEN BEN 


BEN 


4: Geri ; is beneath his bigh fa. 
3. The perſons fitting on a bench; as, the | To Benv. v. n. He will do nothing that is beneath bis bigh fl. 
whole bench voted the ſame way. ; 1. To be incurvated. ; | tion, nor omit doing any thing which 5 we bþ 8 


* 
—— 4 — 


2. To lean or jut over. 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and Bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shakſpeare. 
3. To reſolve ; to determine: in this ſenſe 
the participle is commonly uſed. | 
Not fo, for once, indulg'd they ſweep the main, 
Deaf to the call, or, hearing, hear in vain ; 
But, bent on miſchief bear the waves before. 
Dryden. 
While good, and anxious for his friend, 
He's flill ſeverely bent againſt himſelf ; 
Renouncing ſleep, and reſt, and food, and eaſe. 
Addifon. 
A ſtate of ſlavery, which they are bent upon 
with ſo much eagerneſs and obſtinacy. Addiſon. 
He is every where bent on: inſtruction, and 
avoids all manner of digreſſions. Addiſon. } 


4. To be ſubmiſſive ; to bow. 


* Fools to popular praiſe aſpire 

Of publick ſpeeches, which worſe fouls admire; 
While, from both G-nches, with redoubled ſounds, | 
Th' applauſe of lords and commoners abounds. 


Benz'ATH. adv. 


1. In a lower place; under. | 
I deſtroyed the Amorite before them; I de. 
firoyed his fruits from above, and his roots from 
beneath, Amos, 
The earth which you take from beneath, will 
he barren and unfruitful, rtimer, 
2. Below, as oppoſcd to heaven. 
Any thing that is in heaven above, or that iz 
in the earth beneath, vod, 
Trembling I view the dread abyſs beneath, 
Hell's horrid manſions, and the realms of death, 
Yalden, 
BND. adj, [ benedictus, Lat.] Having 
mild and ſalubrious qualities: an old 


phyſical term. 
It is not a fmall-thing won in phyſick, if you 
The ſons of them that afflicted thee ſhall come can make rhubarb, and other medicines that are 
; Benedict, as ſtrong purgers as thoſe that are not 


bendi to thee, [ſfaiah, 
end unto tnee you without ſome malignity. 


Bacon, 
RA e ee | BrxeprcT1o0N, n. / [ benedifio, Lat.] 
5 - . 1, Blefling ; a decretory pronunciation of 


To Bexcn. v. a. [from the noun.) 


1. To furniſh with benches. . 
' ?Twas bench'd with turf, and goodly to be ſeen, 


The thick young graſs aroſe in freſher green. 
Dryden, 
2. To ſeat upon a bench, 
His cupbearer, whom I from meaner form 
Have bench'd and rear'd to worſhip. Shakſpeare. 


Bu'Ncies. . 0 from bench.) Thoſe gen- 
tlemen of the inns of court are called 
benchers, who have been readers; they 
being admitted to plead within the bar, 
are alſo called inner barriſters. The 
benchers, being the ſeniors of the houſe, 
are intruſted with its government and 
direQion, and out of them is a treaſurer 


yearly choſen. Blount. Chambers. | _ * er. _ * n _—_ 2 

1 gt ki ik ; h de F Li _ Is COWA IpsS I rom the colour 75; * 44 ; 1 : 
ads He ay” bf i indulfeg rom by — | And that ſame eye, whoſe bend doth awe the |. A ſov'reign ſhame ſo bows him; his unkind. 
ral benchers, who are grown old with me. Tatler. world, | neſs, 


Did loſe its luſtre. Shakſpeare, 
2. The crooked timbers which make the 


That ſript her from his benediction, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualties, gave. her dear rights 


To BEND. v. a. pret. benaed, or bent; | 
Shakſpeare, 


part. paſſ. bended, or bent. [benvan, 


. 6 : 8 . . | To his doghearted daughters. 
Saxon; bander, Fr. as Skinner thinks, K 1 a ſhip, "I ne «| From him. will raiſe _ 
' from pandare, Lat.] . [0 3- [ it era s.] ne or t e eight 0» |: A. mighty nation ; and upon him ſhow'r 
fea z | when uncharged ; but, when charged, a | All nations ſhall be bleft.  Miltm, 
The rainbow compaſſeth the heavens with a third part of the eſcutcheon. It is made | 2- The advantage conferred by bleſling, 
glorious circle, and the hands of the Moſt High | by ty? lines, drawn thwartways from |. , * ay 47 mop re bag 3 ; 
wa wo oy 1 the dexter chief to the ſiniſter baſe Point. } rieth the greater benedi&ion,- and the clearer reve · 


They bend their bows, they whirl their ſlings 


around: 
Heaps of ſpent arrows fall, and ſtrew the ground; 
And helms, and ſhields, and rattling arms re. 
| ſound. 
2. To direct to a certain point. 

Octavius and Mark Antony 
Came down upon us with a mighty power, 

© Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shakſp. 

Why doſt thou bend thy eyes upon the earth, 
And ftart ſo often, when thou ſitt'ſt alone? Shak, 

Your gracious eyes upon this labour bend. 

? Fairfax. 

To that ſweet region was our voyage bent, 
When winds, and cv'ry warring element, 

Diſturh d our courſe. Dryden. 

Theh, with a ruſhing ſound, th' aſſembly bend 
Diverſe their ſteps; the rival rout aſcend 
The ruyat done. ö Pope. 

3. To apply to a certain purpoſe; to intend 
the mind. 

Men will not 3end their wits to examine, whe- 
ther things, wherewith they have been acuſ- 
tomed, be good or evil. 

He is within, with two right reverend fathers, 
Divinely ben! to meditation. 

When he fell into the gout, he was no longer 
able to bend his mind or thoughts to any publick 
buſineſs. Temple. 


4. To put any thing in order for uſe: a | 


metaphor taken from bending the bow. 


I'm fettled, and Send u 


Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. Shak/p. | 
As a fowler was beading his net, a blackbird | 


aſked him what he was doing ? 
5. To incine, 
But Wien to miſchief mortals Bend their will, 
How ſoon they find fit inſt uments of I Pope. 
6. To ſubdue; to make ſubmiſſive; as, 
war and famine will Zend our enemies. 
7. To bend the brow. To knit the brow ; 
to frown. 
Some have been ſeen to bite their pen, ſcratch 
their bead, hend their brows, bite their lips, beat 
the board, and tear their paper. 


L'E ſtrange. 


Dryden. 
2. The inſtrument with which any. thing 


Hooker, 
Shakſpeare. | 


| Harris, 
BE'NDABLE. adi. [from bend.] That may 
be — ; that may be inclined... 


Be'NDER. u. ,. [from To bend.] 
1. The perſon who bends, 


is bent. 


bows in uſe amongtt us, were. bent only by a 
man's immediate ſtrength, without the help of 
any bender, or rack, that are uſed to others. 
Wilkins's Mathematical Magick. 
Be'nDwiTH. u. /. An herb. Dia. 


BexnE'APED. adj. [from neap.] A ſhip 


| does not flow high enough to bring her 
off the ground, over a bar, or out-of a 
dock. Didi. 
' BENE'ATH. prep: [bene oð, Sax beneden, 
Dutch. 
1. Under; lower in» place: oppoſed to 
above. ; | 
Their woolly fleeces, .as- the rites requir'd, 
He laid — him, and to reſt retir*'d, Dryden, 
Ages to come might Ormond's picture know; 
And palms for thee beneath his laurels 5 
: rior. 
2. Under, as overbora or overwhelmed by 
ſome preſſure. 
Our country ſinks beneath the yoke ;- 
It weeps, it bleeds, and each new day a gaſh 
| Is added ts her wounds. Shakſpeare. 
And oft on rocks- their tender wings they 
tear, 


And fink beneath the burdens which they bear. 
Dryden. 


3. Lower in rank, excellence, or dignity. 


— 


far more ſpecies oficreatures above us, than there 
are beneath. Locke. 


4. Unworthy of; unbeſeeming; not equal 


Camden. | to. 


Theſe bows, being ſomewhat: like the long] 


is ſaid to be beneaped,. when the water | 


We have reaſon to be perſuaded, that there are | 


lation of God's favour. Bacon, 
3. Acknowledgments for bleſſings recciv. 


ed; thanks. 
Could he leſs expect 
Than glory. and benedi&ion, that is, thanks? 
| Milton, 

Such- ingenious and induftrious perſons are de- 
lighted in ſearching out natural rarities z refle@. 
ing upon the Creator of them. his due praiſes ad 
benediions, x Ray: 
4. The form of inſtituting an abbot. 
: What conſecration is to a biſhop, that Jene- 
diftion is to an abbot; but in a different way: 
for a biſhop, is not properly ſuch, till conſecra- 
tion; but an abbot, being elected and confirmed, 
is properly ſuch before benedittion. Hife. 
BEN ETA“ C TIN. . /. from benefacia, 
> Lat.] | 
1. The act of conferring a benefit. 
2. The benefit conferred: which is the 


more uſual ſenſe. 
One part of the benefa&ions, was the. expreſſion 
of a generous and grateful mind, Atterbury, 
Benera'cTOR. 1. / from benefacio, Lat.] 
He that confers a benefit; frequently 
he that contributes to ſome public cha- 
rity: it is uſed. with: of, but oftener 
with to, before the perſon benefited, 
Then ſwell with-pride, and mutt be titled gods, 
Great henefaFors of mankind deliverers, 
Worthip'd with temple, prictt, and ſacrifice. 
* | Milton. 
From that preface he took his hint, though he 
had the baſeneſs not to acknowledge his hene- 
factor. Lryden, 
I cannot but look upon the writer as my bene. 
fatter, if he conveys to me an improvement ot 
my under ſtanding. Ada ſor. 
Whoever makes ill returns to his Sengfactor, 
muſt needs be a common enemy to minkind. 
Swift. 
BEnErA'CTRESS, n. /. [from benefattor. | 
A woman who confers a benefit. 
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Be'nEFICE. 1. / from beneficium, Lat.] 


Advantage conferred on another. This 

word 1s | 

| tical livings, be. they dignities or others. 

* SY "It \.* .: Cowell. 

ft iefFeftfoons gan to enquire, ' 

_ bengfee he. might aſpire, " Spenſer. 

Much, to himſelf he-thought, but little ſpoke, 

And, undepriv?d, kis benefice forſook. Dryd 

BENETI CED adj. from benefice.] Poſſeſſ- 

ed of a« benefice, or church pre ferment. 

The uſual rate between the bene e man and 

the religious perſon, was one moiety of the be- 

neſice. a „ . 

Bene'FICENCE. n. /. [from Bineficent,] 

The practice of doing good; active 
goodneſs, 


You could not extend your beneficence to ſo | 


many perſons; yet you have loſt as few days as 
Aurelius. Dryden. 
Love and charity extends our beneficerce to the 
miſcries of our brethren, Rogers. 
BENE'FICENT. 15 [from beneficus, Lenefi- 
centior, Lat.] Kind; doing good. It 


differs from benign, as the act from the 


diſpoſition; beneficence being kindneſs, 
or bentgnity exerted in action. 
Such a creature could not have his origination 


from any leſs than the moſt wiſe and bereficert 
being, the great God. Halc. 


But Phoebus, thou, to man beneficent, 
Del'ght'ſt in building cities. Prior. 
BENEFICIAL. adi. ¶ from Bengficium, Lat.] 
1. Ad vantageous; conferring benefits; 


proſitable; uſeful: with to before the 
perſon benefited, 


Not any-thing is made to be beneficial to him, 
but all things for him, to ſhew beneficence and 
grace in them. Hooker 
This ſuppoſition grants the opinion to con- 
duce to order in the world, conſequently to be 
very beneficial to mankind. Tillotſon 
The war, which would have been moſt benc- 
ficial to us, and deſtructive to the enemy, was 
neglected. Swift 
Are the preſent revolutions in circular orl:s, 
more beneficial than the other would be? Benzlcy. 
2. Helpful; . mediciaal, 
In the firſt acceſs of ſuch a diſeaſe, any deob- 
ſtruent, without much acrimony, ty nn 
Arbuthnot, 
BENEFI'CIAL. 3. / An old word for a be- 


nefice, 
For that the groundwork is, and end of all, 


How to obtain a beneficial, Spenſer. 
BrNETICIALTY. adv. [from beneficial. 


Advantageouſly ;- profitably ; helpfully. 
Beneri'ClALNESS. 3. J. [from beneficial. ] 
Uſefulneſs ; profit ; helpfulneſs, 

Though the. knowledge of theſe objects be 
commendable for their coutentation and curioſity, 
yet they do not commend their knowledge to us. 
upon the account of their uſcfulneſs and bene/- 
cialneſs. Hale. 

Benzri'crany. adj. [from benefice.] Hold- 
ing ſomething! in ſubordination to an- 
other; having a dependent and ſecond- 
ary poſſeſſion, without ſovereign power 

The duke of Parma was tempted by no leſs 
promite, than to he made a feudatorv; or bene- 
ficiary king of England, under the ſeignory in 
cluet of the pope. Bacon, 

Bexeri'ciary. n.f. He that is in poſ- 

ſeſſion of a benefice., ' _ 

bene fice is either ſaid to be a benefice with 
the cure ot touls, or otherwiſe, In the firſt caſe, 
if it be annexed to another benefice, the bene- 
Hciaty is obliged to ſerve the pariſh church in his 
on proper perſon. | life. 


BENEFIT, . / | beneficium, Lat.] 
4 


generally taken for all eccleſial- - 


BEN 
; a favour conferred; an at 
When noble Benefits ſhall prove 


Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
turn to vicious forms, Shakſpeare. 


A kindneſs 


1. 
ol love. 


his benefits. 
|  Offer'd life 
Neglect not, and the Zenefit embrace 
By faith, not void of works. 
Advantage; proſit; uſe. 
The creature abateth his ſtrength for the be- 

, nefit of ſuch as put their truſt ia thee, Wiſdom. 
3. Inlaw. 


Benefit of clergy is an ancient liberty of the 


| 2. 


. 


may pray his clergy; that is, pray to be de- 
livered to his ordinary, to purge himſelf of 
the offence objected to him: and this might be 
done in caſe of murder, The ancient law, in 
this point of clergy, is much altered; for clerks 


purged, but now every man, though not within 
orders, is put to read at the bar, being found 
guilty, and convicted of ſuch felony as this be- 
nefit is granted for; and ſo burnt in the hand, 
aud ſet free for the firſt time, if the ordinary's 
commithoner, or deputy, ſtanding by, de ſay, 
| Legit ut dl-ricus; or, otherwiſe, ſuffereth death 
| for nis tranſgreſſion. Covell. 


— 
* . 
. 


do good to; to advantage. 
What courſe I mean to hold, 

Shall nothing benefit your knowledge. Shakſp. 

He was ſo far from benefiting trade, that he 
did it a great injury, and biought Rome in 
danger of a famine. Arbuthaot. 
\ To BENEFIT. v.n To gain adyantage ; 
to make improvement: 
' To tell you therefore what I have benefited 
herein, among old renowned authors, ] thall 


ſpare. Milton, 
BENE'MPT. adj. Joe NemeT.} Named; 
marked out. Obſolete. 


Much greater gifts for guerdon thou ſhalt gain, 
Than kid or coſſet, which I thee Sencmpt 1 


Then up, I ſay: Spenſer, 
To BENE'T. v. a. [from net.] To enſnare; 

to ſurround as with toils. 

Being thus benet?-d round with villains, 

Ere I could mark the prologue, to my hane 
They had begun the play. 
BENE'VOLENCE. . /. [ beneyolentia, Lat. 
1. Diſpoſition to do good; Kindneſs ; cha- 

rity ; good- will. 

Graſp the whole worlds of reaſon, life, and 
ſenſe, _ 

In one cloſe ſyſlem of benevolence, Pope. 
2. The good done; the charity given. 

3. A kind of tax. 
This tax, called a Benevolence, was deviſed by 
Edward tv. tor which he ſuſtained much envy. 

It was aboliſhed by Richard 111, Bacon. 
BExNE'voLENT. adj. ¶ benevolens, benevo- 

lentia, Lat.] Kind; having good-will, 
IE kind inclinations, 


Thou good old man, benevolent as wiſe, Pope. 
Nature all 


Brxe'voOLENTNESS. u. /. Benevolence. 

BenGAL. 2. /. [from Bengal in the Eaſt 
Indies.] A fort of thin flight ſtuff, 
made of ſilk and hair, for women's ap- 
parel. 

PENIAMIN. u. /. A plant. 

Bz'NjAMIN. n. /. A gum, See BRNZOoIN. 

To BENIORHT. v. a. [from night. | 

1. To involve in darkneſs ; to darken; to 


ſhrowd: with the ſhades of night. 


| 


_ 
- Bleſs the Lord, O my foul, and forget not all | 
Pſalms. 


Milton. 


church, when a prieſt, or one within orders, is 
arraigned of felony before a ſecular judge, he | 


are no more delivered to their ordinaries to be 


To BENEFIT. v. 4. [from the noun ] To 


Shakſpeare. 


Is blooming and hencdolent like thee. Thomſon. | 


, 
2 od 
6 a 


BEN 
Me that has light within his own clear breaſt 
May fit i' the center, andenjuy bright day; 
But he that hides a dark ſoul, and foul thoughts, 
Benighted walks under the mid-day ſun ; = 
Himſehf is his own dungeon. ton. 
Thoſe bright ſtars that did adorn our he- 
miſphere, as thoſe dark ſhades that did benight 
it, vaniſh. Hoyle. 
A ſtorm begins, the raging waves run high, 
The clouds look heavy, and benight the yr, 
arth, 
The miſerable race of men, that live 
Benighted half the year, denumm'd with froſts 
Under the polar Bear. Philips. 


2. To ſurpriſe with the coming on of 
ing Genighted, the ſight of a candle, I faw 
a good way off, directed me to a young ſhep- 
|  herd's houſe. Sidney. 
Here ſome benighted angel, in his way, 
Might caſe bis wings; and, ſeeing heav*n —_— 
In its beſt work of mercy, think it there. Dryd. 
3. To debar from intellectual light; to 
cloud with ignorance. 
But what ſo long in vain, and yet unknown 
By mankind's benighted wit, is ſought, _ 
Shall in this age to Britain firſt be ſhown. Dryd. 
BENI'GN. adj. [benignus, Lat. It is 
pronounced without the g, as if written 
benine ; but the g is preſerved in 3e- 
nignily. | 
1. Kind; generous; liberal; actually good. 
See BENEFICENT. 
| This turn hath made amends! Thou haſt ful- 
fill'd 
Thy words, Creator bounteous and benign! ' 
Giver of all things fair. Milton. 
So fhall the world go on, 
To good malignant, to bad men benign, Milton. 
We owe more to Heav'n, than to the ſword, 
The wiſh'd return of ſo benign a lord. MWaller. 
What Heav'n beftows upon the earth, in kind 
influences and bexign aſpects, is paid it back in 
facrifice and a, , South, 
They who delight in the ſuffering of inferiour 


creatines, will not be very compaſſionate or 
benign. 


| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
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| Diff' rent are thy names, 
Ass thy kind hand has founded many cities, 
Or dealt benign thy various gifts to men; Pi. 
2, Wholeſome; not malignant. 

Theſe ſalts are of a Berga mild nature, in 
healthy perſons; but, in others, retain their ori- 
ginal qualities, which they diſcover in cachexies. 

| Arbuthner. 

BENIN Di/eaſe, is when all the uſual. 
ſymptoms appear in the ſmall-pox, or 
any acute diſeaſe, favourably, and with- 

| out any irregularities, or unexpected 

changes. Puincy, i 

| Bexi'GntTyY. nf. [from benign, ] 

1. Graciouſneſs ; goodneſs. . 

It is true, that his mercy will. forgive offen- 


ders, or. his benign/ty .co-opex«te to their con- 
verſion. Brown, 


Although he enjoys the good that is done him, 
he is unconcerned to value the benignity of him 
that does it. : South, 


2. AQual kindneſs. 

He which uſcth the benefit of any ſpecial bee 

rignity, may enjoy it with good conſcience. 
Hookers 

The king was deſirous to eſtabliſh peace ra- 

ther by berignity than blood. Hayward, 
3. Salubrity; wholeſome quality; friend- 
lineſs to vital nature. 

Bones receive a quicker agglutination in ſan- 
 * guine than in cholerick bodies, by reaſon of the 
benignity of the ſerum, which ſeuceth out better 
matter for a callus. Wiſeman, 


Bex1'GNLy. adv. [from benign, ] Favour- 
| ably ; kindly ; graciouſly. 


* 
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'Tis amazement, more than love, 
Which her radiant eyes do move; 
If leſs ſplendour wait en thine, 
Yet they ſo benignly ſhine, 


T would turn my dazzled fight a © 
Waller. 


To behold their milder light. 
Oh, truly good, and truly great! ' 
For glorious as he roſe, benign/y ſo he ſet. Privy. 


Be'x180N, n. /. ¶ benir, to bleſs ; beniſſons, 
Fr.] Bleſſing; benediction: not now 
uſed, unleſs ludicrouſly, 

We have no ſuch daughter; nor ſhall ever ſee 
That face of hers again; therefore, begone - 
Without our grace, our love, our beniſen. Shak, 

Unmutfle, ye fair ftars, and thou fair moon, 
That wont' to love the traveller's beniſon. Milt. 

Be'xNET. n./. An herb; the ſame with 
avens 


BENTr. n./. [from the verb To bend.] 
1. The ſtate of being bent; a ſtate of flex- 
ure; curvity. | 
Strike gently, and hold your rod at a Bent a 
little. Walton, 


2. Degree of flexure. 


There are divers ſubtle inquiries concerning 


the ſtrength required to the bending of bows; | 


the force they have in the diſcharge, according 
to the ſeveral bents; and the ſtrength required to 
be in the firing of them. Wilkins, 
3. Declivity. 
A mountain ſtood, 
Threat'ning from high, and overlook'd the wood; 
Beneath the low'ring brow, and on a bent, 
The temple ſtood of Mars armipotent, Dryd. 


4. Utmoſt power, as of a bent bow. 
Then let thy love be younger than thyſelf, 
Or thy affection cannot hold the bent, Shakſp. 
; We both obey, 
And here give up ourſelves, in the full bent, 
To lay our ſervice freely at your feet. Shakſpeare, 


5. Application of the mind; ſtrain of the 


mental powers. 
The underſtanding ſhould be brought to the 
knotty parts of knowledge, that try the ſtrength 
of thought, and a full bent of the mind, by in- 
ſenſible degrees. | che, 
6. Inclination ; diſpoſition toward ſome- 
thing. . 
O who does know the bent of women's fantaſy ! 
Spenſer. 
To your own bents diſpoſe you; you'll be found 
Be you beneath the ſky. Shakſpeare. 
He knew tne ſtrong bent of the country to- 
wards the houſe of York. Bacon, 
Soon inclin'd t' admit delight, 
The bent of nature! 
The golden age was firſt; when man, yet new, 
No rule but uncorrupted reaſon knew; 
And, with a native bent, did good purſue. Dryd. 
Let there be propenſity and bent of will to re- 


, 


ligion, and there will be the ſame ſedulity and - 


zndefatigable induſtry. South. 

'Tis odds but the ſcale turns at laſt on na- 
ture's fide, and the evidence of one or two ſenſes 
gives way to the united ben? and tendency of all 
the five. Altterbury, 


7, Determination ; fixed purpoſe. 
Their unbelief we may not impute into in- 
fufficiency in the mean which is uſed, but to 


the wilful zent of their obſtinate hearts againſt it. 


4 Hooker. 
Vet we faw them forced to give way to the 
dent, and current humour of the people, in fa- 
your of their ancient and lawful government. 

: Temple. 

8. Turn of the temper, or diſpoſition ; 


ſhape, or faſhion, ſuperinduced by art. 
3 Not a courtier, . 
Although they wear their faces to the bent 
Of the king's look, but hath a heart that is 
Glad at the thing they ſcowl at. Shakſpeare. 
Two of them have the very bent of honour, 
Shakſpeare, 


Milton. 


B EP 


| Then thy ſtraight rule ſet virtue in my fight, | | 


The crooked line reforming by the right; 
My reaſon took the bent of thy command, 
Was form'd and poliſh'd by thy Ailful hand. 
0 Dryden. 
9. Tendengy z flexion ; 
tion, 
The exerciſing the underſtanding in the ſeveral 
ways of reaſoning, teacheth the mind ſuppleneſs, 
to apply itſelf more dexterouſly to bents and 
turns of the matter, in all its reſearches. Locle. 


10. A ſtalk of graſs, called bent-gra/7. 
His ſpear, a bent both Riff and ſtrong 
And well near of two inches long; 
The pile was of a horſe-fly's tongue, 
Whoſe ſharpneſs nought reverſed. Drayton. 

Then the flowers of the vines; it is a little 
duſt, like the duſt of a bent, which grows upon 
the cluſter, in the firſt coming forth. Bacon, | 

June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs-green, 


N * 


upon his head a garland of bents, kingcups, and! 


maidenhair, cac ham. 
Be'xTiNG Time. [from bent.) The time 
when pigeons feed on bents. before peas. 
are ripe. 7 


Bare benting times, and moulting months may 1 


| come, 
Whes, lagging late, they cannot reach their 
home. Dryden, 4 


To Benu'n. v. a. [benumen, Saxon. ] | 
1. To make torpid ; to take away the ſen- 
ſation and uſe of any part by cold, or 
by ſome obſtruction. 
So ſtings a ſnake that to the fire is brought, 
Which harmleſs lay with cold benumm'd, before. 
: Fairfax. | 
The winds blow moiſt and keen, which bids 
us ſeek | 
Some better ſhroud, ſome better warmth, to 
cheriſh | 
Our limbs benumm'”d. Milton, 
My finews ſlacken, and an icy ſtiffneſs 
Benums my blood. Denham. 
It ſeizes upon the vitals, and benums the ſenſes; 
and where there is no ſenſe, there can be no pain. 
South, 
Will they be the leſs dangerous, when warmth 
ſhall bring them to themſelves, becauſe they 
were once frozen and benummed with cold ? 
: L'Eftrange. 
2. To ſtupify. 
Theſe accents were her laſt: the creeping death 
Benumm'd her ſenſes firſt, then ſtopp'd her 
breath, | Dryden. 


Benzo'in, n. /. A medicinal kind of reſin 
imported from the Eaſt Indies, and vul- 
garly called benjamin. It is procured b 
making an inciſion in a tree, 3 
leaves reſemble thoſe of the lemon tree. 
The bett comes from Siam, and is called 
amygdaloides, being interſperled with 
white ſpots, reſembling broken almonds. 

revoux. Chambers, 

The liquor we have diſtilled from bcrz9in, is 
ſubject to frequent viciflitudes of fluidity and 
firmnefs. Boyle. 

To BeyA'iNT. v. a. [from paint.) To 
cover with paint. 

you know'ſt, the maſk of night is on my 
acc 
Elſe would a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek. 
: Shakſpeare, 

To Beer'xcH. v. a. [from pinch.) To 
mark with pinches. 

In their ſides, arms, ſhoulders, all Zepincht, 
Ran thick the weals, red with blood, ready to 
'  ftart out. Chapman 


To Brri'ss. v. a. [from piſs.} To wet 
with urine. 
One cauſed, at a feaſt, a bagpipe to be played, 


particular direc- | - 


B ER 

which made the knight bp himſelf, to the great 
diverſion of all then prelent, as well as con. 
fuſion of himſelf. » Derhay, 
To BEQUE'ATH. v. a. [epi de, Sax, a 
will.] To leave by will to another. 

She had never been diſinherited of that good!y 
portion, which nature had fo liberally Segu¹,) led 
to her. Sidney. 

Let's chooſe executors, and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo— fur what can we eath, 
Save our depoſed bodies to the ground ? Shakſp, 

My father bequeathed me by will but a poor 
thouſand crowns. Shatſpeare, 

Methinks this age ſeems reſolved to bequeark 
poſterity ſomewhat to remember it. Glanville, 

For you, whom beſt I love and value moſt, 
But to your ſervice I bequeath my ghoſt. Dry, 
Bequs'aTHMENT, 2. ſ. [from begucath.] 
A legacy. ia, 
' Beque'sr. n. , [from bequeath.)] Some. 
thing left by will; a legacy. 

He claimed the crown to himſelf ; pretending 
an adoption or bequeſt, of the kingdom unto him 
by the Conſeſſor. ale, 


To BERA'TTLE, v. a. {from rattle.) To 
fill with noiſe; to make a noiſe at in 
contempt. 

Theſe are now the fafhion, and ſo berattle the 
common ſtages, fo they call them, that many 
wearing rapiers are afraid of gooſequills, and 
dare (ſcarce come thither, . Shakſpeare, 

BE'RBERRY. . . [| berberis, ſometimes 
written barberry, which ſee.] A berry 
of a ſharp taſte, uſed for pickles, 


Some never ripen to be ſweet, as tamarinds, 
berberries, crabs, ſloes, Sc. Bacon's Nat. lift, 


To BERE'AVE. v. u. pret. bereaved, or 
bereft ; part. paſl. bereft, be neopian, 
Saxon, 

1. To ſtrip of; to deprive of, It has ge- 
nerally the particle of before the thing 
taken away. 

Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood ſpeaks to you in my veins. 
Shakſpeare, 
That when thou com'ſt to kneel at Henry's 


— 


feet, 
Thou may'fi bereave him of his wits with 
wonder. Shakſpeare, 
There was never a prince bereaved of his de- 
pendencies by his council, except there hath been 
an over greatneſs in one counſellor. Bacon's Efſays, 
The ſacred prieſts with ready knives bereave 
The beaſts of life, Dryden. 
To deprive us of metals, is to make us mere 
ſavages; it is to bereave us of all arts and ſci- 
ences, of hiſtory and letters, nay of revealed re- 
ligion too, that ineſtimable favour of Heaven. 
Bentley's Sermons, 


2, Sometimes it is uſed without of. 
Bereave me not 
Whereen I live! thy gentlelooks, thy aid, 


| Thy counſel, in this uttermoſt diftreſs, Milton. 
3. To take away from. | 
All your intereſt in thoſe territories 
Is utterly beref? you, all is loft. Shakſpeare. 


| BERE'AVEMENT. . /. [from Gereave.] 
Deprivation. Did. 

B RRE TT. The part. paſſ. of bereave, 

The chief of either fide beref? of life, 
Or yielded to the foe, concludes the ſtrife. 
Dryden, 

BERG. See Burrow. 

Be'aGAMOT, n. /. [ bergamotte, Fr. ] 

1. A ſort of pear, commonly called burga- 
mot. See PEAR. 

2. A ſort of eſſence, or perfume, drawn 
from a fruit produced by ingrafting a 
lemon- tree on a bergamot pear ſtoek. 


r . ]⁰ w 


| 


3. A ſort of ſnuff, which is only clean to- 


BER RV 
baceo, with a little of the eſſence rubbed | 


into it. N . R 
Bachs En- 1 benz, Sax. and 
J The bailiff, or chief officer, 
among the Derbyſhire miners. . 
Be/nGMOTE. 1. . [of benz, a mountain, 
and more; a meeting, Saxon. ] A court 
held upon a hill for deciding controver- 
fies among the Derbyſhire miners. 
| Blount. 
To BexHY'ME. v. 4. [from rhyme.] To 
mention in rhyme, or verſes : a word of 
contempt. ee, 

Now is he for the numbers that Petrarch 
flow'd in : Laura to his lady was but a kitchen- 
wench ; marry, ſhe had a better love to be- 
rhyme ber. | Shakſpeare. 
I ſought no homage from the race that write; 
I kept, like Aſian monarchs, from their ſight : 
Poems I heeded, now berhym'd ſo long, 

No more than thou, great George! a birthday 
ſong. Pope. 
BERLIN. n. / [from Berlin, the cit 
where they were firſt made.] A coac 
of a particular form. 
Beware of Latin authors all! 
Nor think your verſes ſterling, 


Though with a golden pen you ſerawl, 
And ſcribble in a berlin. Swift, 


BERME. n. /. [Fr. in fortification. ] A 


ſpace of 


the rampart and the ſide of the mote, to 

prevent the earth from falling down into 

the mote; ſometimes paliſadoed, Harris. 
To BeRoO'B. v. a. [from rob.] To rob; 

to plunder; to wrong any, by taking 

away ſomething from him by ſtealth or 

violence. Not uſed. 

She ſaid, ah deareſt lotd ! what evil ſtar 


On you hath frown'd, and pour'd his influence 
bad, 


That of yourſelf you thus berobbed are? F. Queen. 

BE'RRY. . / [beniz, Sax. from benan, 
to bear.] Any ſmall fruit, with many 
ſeeds or ſmall ſtones. 


She ſmote the ground, the which ſtraight forth 


did yield E 
A fruitful olive tree, with berries ſpread, 
That all the gods admir'd. Spenſer. 


The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt, 


Neighbour'd by fruit of baſeſt quality. Shakſp. 
To BrxkÞ. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
bear berries. 


BErRRY-BEARING Cedar. [cedrus 1 
ſera, Lat.] A tree. 


The leaves are ſquamoſe, ſomewhat like thoſe 
of the cypreſs. The katkins, or male flowers, 


are produced at remote diſtances from the ftuit ; 


on the ſame tree, The fruit is a berry, inclofing 
three hard ſeeds in each. The wood is of great 
uſe in the Levant, is large timber, and may be 
thought the ſhittim-wood mentioned in the Scrip- 
ture, of which many of the ornaments to the 
famous temple of Solomon were made, Miller. 


BERRY-BEARING Orach. See Mor- 
BERRY BLIGHT. 

Brat, is the ſame with our bright ; in the 
Latin, illuſtris and clarus. So Ecbert, 
eternally famous or bright; Sigbert, fa- 
mous congueror. And ſhe who was 
termed by the Germans Bertha, was by 
the Greeks called Eudoxia, as is obſerved 
by Lintprandus, Of the ſame ſort were 
theſe, Phedrus, Epiphanius, Photius, 
Lampridius, Fulgentius, Illuſtris. 

f Gibſon's Camden. 


ground three, four, or five feet 
wide, left without, between the foot of 


nm 


| 


* 


; 
] 


BES 
BAT. n. / [with ſailors.] See BraTh. 
Be'RTRAM. n./. [ pyrethrum, Lat. A 
ſort of herb, called alſo baftard pellitory. 
Be'xvL. n. / [beryllus, Lat.] A kind of 
precious ſtone. b 
May thy billows roul aſhore 
The bery/ and the golden ore. Milton. 
The bery! of our lapidaries is only a fine ſort 
of cornelian, of a more deep bright red, ſome- 
times with a caſt of yellow, and more tranſpa- 
rent than the common cornelian, Hoodward. 
To BgsSCRE'EN. v. a. boy age To 
a> with a ſcreen; to ſhelter ; to con- 
Cea . 


What man art thou, that thus beſcreen'd in night, 
So ſtumbleſt on my counſel ? 


To BesE'ECH. v. a. pret. I beſought; I have 


beſonght. [from pecan, Sax. verſoeten, 
Dutch. ] 
1. To entreat; to ſupplicate ; to implore : 
ſometimes before a perſon. 
E beſeech you, fir, pardon me; it is only a letter 
from my brother, that I have not all over-rcad, 
Shakſpeare, 
I beſceck thee for my ſun Oneſimus, whom I 
have begotten in my bonds. Philemon. 
I, in the anguiſh of my heart, beſcech you 
To quit the dreadful purpoſe of your ſoul. 
Addiſon. 
2. To beg ; to aſk : before a thing. 
But Eve fell humble, and beſought 
His peace, and thus proceeded in her plaint. 
Milton. 
Before I come to them, I beſeeck your patience, 
whilſt I ſpeak ſomething to ourſelves here pre- 
ſent. Spratt. 


To BESELZM. v. n. [beziemen, Dutch. ] 


0 become; to be fit; to be decent 
or. - 


What form of fpeech, or behaviour, beſcem- 
eth us in our prayers to Almighty God? Hooker, 
This overſight 

Beſeems thee not, in whom ſuch virtues AS 
Verona's ancient citizens | 

Caſt by their brave ey. ornaments. Shatſp. 

What thoughts he had, beſcems not me to ſay ; 
Though ſome ſurmiſe he went to faſt and pray. 

ryden, 

BesE'eN. particip. [from befie, Skinner. 

This word J have only found in Spen- 


fer. ] Adapted ; adjuſted ; becoming. 


Forth came that ancient lord and aged queen, 
Armed in antique robes down to the ground, 
And fad habiliments right well beſeen, F. Queen. 


To Bese'T. v. a. pret. I beſet; I have 
beſet. [beyrrexan, Sax. ] 
1. To beſiege; to hem in; to encloſe ; as 
with a ſiege. 
Follow him that's fled; 
The thicket is beſet, he cannot ſcape. Shatſp. 
Now, Cæſar, let thy troops beſet our gates, 
And bar each avenue 
Cato ſhall open to himſelf a paſſage. Addiſon. 
I know thou look'ſt on me as on a wretch 
Beſet with ills, and cover'd with misfortunes. 
Addiſon. 


2. To waylay ; to ſurround. „ 


Draw forth thy weapons, we 're beſet with 
thieves 
Reſcue thy miſtreſs. Shakſpeare. 
The only rightevus in a world perverſe, 
And therefore hated, therefore ſo beſet 
With foes, for daring ſingle to be juſt. Milton. 
True fortitude I take to be the quiet poſſeſſion 
of a man's ſelf, and an undiſturbed doing his duty, 
wi atever ill beſets, or danger lies in his way. 
| Locke. 
3. To embarraſs ; to perplex 3 to en- 
tangle without any means of eſcape. 
Now, daughter Sylvia, you are hard beſet. 
Shakſpeare. 
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Shakſpeare. | 


2. To happen ill to. 


B ESI DRE. 


B E S 


Thus Adam, fore beſet, reply d. Milton. 
Sure, or I read her viſage much amiſs, 
Or grief beſets her hard, Rowe, 
We bo in this world + & with ſundry unca- 
ſineſſes, diſtracted with different defires. Locke. 


4. To fall upon; to haraſs. Not uſed. ' 


But they him ſpying, both with greedy force 
At once upon him ran, and him beſet 
With ſtrokes of mortal ſteel, Fairy Queen. 


To Besnne'w. v. a. [The original of this 


word is ſomewhat obſcure: as it evi- 
dently implies to wvi/b ill, ſome derive 
it from e Germ. to enchant. 
Tepſel, in his Book of Animals, deduces 
it from the ſhrew mou/e, an animal, ſays 
he, ſo poiſonous, that its bite is a ſevere 
curſe. A ſbrew likewiſe ſignifies a 


ſcolding woman; but its origin is not 
known. ] 


1. To wiſh a curſe to. 


| Nay, quoth the cock, but I brew us both, 
If I believe a faint upon his oath. Dryden, 


Beftrew thee, couſin, which didſt lead me forth 
Of that ſweet way I was in to deſpair. Shatkſp. 
Now much befirew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hermia meant to ſay Lyſander lied. S,. 


1 prep. [from be and fide.] 


1. At the fide of another ; near. 
Beſide the hearſe a fruitful palmtree grows, 
Ennobled fince by this great funeral. Fairfax. 
He cauſed me to fir down hide him. Bacon. 
At his right hand, Victory 
Sat eagle-wing' d: beſide him hung his bow. Milt, 
Fair Livinia fled the fire 
Before the gods, and ſtood befide her fire. Dryden. 
Fair is the kingcup that in meadow blows; 
Fair is the daiſy that hehe her grows. Gay, 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beſide the falls of fountains, 
Unheard, unknown, 
He makes his moan, 


2. Over and above. 
Doubtleſs, in man there is a nature found, 
Befide the ſenſes, and above them far. Davies. 
In brutes, befides the exerciſe of ſenſitive per- 
ception, and imagination, there are lodged in- 
tins antecedent to their imaginative a 
ale. 


Pope. 


We may be ſure there were great numbers of 
wiſe and learned men, befide thoſe whoſe names are 
in the chriſtian records, ho took care to examine 
our Saviour's hiſtory. Addiſon on Chrift. Religion. 

Precepts of morality, befides the natural cor- 


ruption of our tempers, are abſtracted from ideas 
of ſenſe. 


3. Not according to, though not contrary ; 


as we ſay, ſome things are be/ide nature, 
ſome are contrary to nature. 
The Stoicks did hold a neceſſary connexion of 
cauſes ; but they believed, that God doth act 
preter & contra naturam, befides and againſt na- 
ture. Bramhall. 
To ſay a thing is a chance, as it relates to ſe- 
cond cauſes, fignifies no more, than that there 
are ſome events befide the' knowledge, purpoſe, 
expectation, and power of ſecond cauſes. Scar. 
Providence often diſpoſes of things by a me- 
thod beide, and above, the diſcoveries of man's 
reaſon. South, 
It is % de my preſent bufineſs to enlarge 
upon this ſpeculation. Lecke, 
4. Out of; in a ſtate of deviating from. 
| You are too wilſut blame, 

And, fince your coming here, have done 

Enough to put him quite 5% de his patience. 
Saal ſpe are. 
Of vagabonds we ſay, 
That they are ne'er beſide their way. Hudibras, 

Theſe may ſerve as landmarks, to ſhew what 
lies in the direct way of truth, or is quite befides 
it, 


Addiſon, 
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BRsIEZOER. n. . [from Beſiege.] 


B ES 


5. Before à reci pronoun, out of; 
as, beſide himſelf; out of the order of 
rational beings ; out of his wits. 
They be carried befides themſelves, to whom 
the dignity of publick prayer doth not diſcover 
ſomewhat more fitneſs in men of gravity, than 
in children. Hooker, 
Galy be patient, till we have appeas'd 
The multitude, befide themſelves with fear. Shak, 
Feſtus ſaid with a loud voice, Paul, thou art 
beſide thyſelf; much learning doth make thee _ 
; as, 


Bes1'vs. ; , | 
Bes1r'pes. adv. 


I. More than that; over and above. 
If Caſho do remain, 
He hath a daily beauty in his life, 
That makes me ugly; and, befides, the Moor 
May unfold me to him; there ſtand I in peril. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Beides, you know not, while you here attend, 
Tb' unworthy fate of your unhappy friend. 


Dryden. 


That man that doth not know thoſe things, 
Which are of neceſſity for him to know, is but 
an ignorant man, whatever he may know befides. 
Tillotſon. 


Some wonder, that the Turk never attacks 


this treaſury. But, beſides that he has attempted 
it formerly with no ſucceſs, it is cevtain-the Ve- 
netians keep too watchful an eye. Addiſon, 
2. Not in this number; out of this claſs; 
not included here. 
The men ſaid unto Lot, Haſt thou here any 
. befides. : Geneſis, 
Outlaws and robbers, who break with all the 
world hefides, mult keep — 

All that we feel of it, begins and ends 

In the ſmall cirele of our foes or friends; 

To all befide as much an empty ſhade, 
An Eugene living, as a Cæſar dead. Pope. 

And dead, as living, tis our author's pride 

Still to charm thoſe WhO charm the world befide. 


| Tope. 
'Bes1'pery. n. / A ſpecies of pear. p 
To Bevi'tGE. v. a. [from fiege.] To be- 
leaguer; to lay ſiege to; to befet with 
armed forces; to endeavour to win a 
town or fortreſs, by ſurrounding it with 
an army, and forcing the rs $4 
cither by violence or famine, to give ad- 
miſſion. 
And he ſhall Befrege thee in all thy gates, until 
thy high and ſenced walls come down. Deuter. 
The 2 with all the northern earls and 


Intends here to befiege you in your caſtle, Shak/, 
One 
employed in a ſiege. 

There is hardly a town taken, in the common 
forms,. where the befiegers have not the worſe of 
the bargain. | Swift, 

To BtrsLv'BBER. v. a. [from flubber.] 


To daub; to ſmear. 
He perſuaded us to tickle our noſes with 
ſpeargraſs, and make them bleed; and then se- 


"m7 //ubber our garments with it, and ſwear it was 


the blood of true men. Shakſpeare. 
To BESME'AR. v. a. [from ſmear.) 


1. To bedaub ; to overſpread with ſome- 


thing that ſticks on. 


He lay as in a dream of deep delight, 
Beſmear*d with precious balm, whoſe virtuous 


might 
Did heal his wounds. Fairy Queen, 
That face of his I do remember well; 
Yet when I ſaw it laſt, it was beſmear'd 7 
As black as Vulcan. Shatlſpeare, 
Firſt k 099 ps horrid king! beſmear'd with 
lood 


Of human ſacrifice, and parents tears, Por, Lof. 


| 


| 
| 
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Her fainting hand let fall the ſword, beſmear'd 


With blood, enkam, 
Her guſhing blood the pavement all beſmear'd. 


2. To foil; to foul. | 
My honour would not let infratitude 
So much beſmear it.  Shalſpeare, 
To Be$M1'sCH. v. a; To ſoil; to difcolour, 
Not in uſe. Sad) 
: x Perhaps he loves you now, © 
Arnd now no foil of cautel doth beſmirch 
The vittue of his will. 
Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd 
With rainy marching in the painful held, Shak/. 
To BESMO KE. v. n. [from ſinole.] 
1. To foul with fmoke. 


2. To harden or dry in ſmoke. 


{ 


i. 


| 
A 


Shakſpeare. | 


To BEsMvu'T. v. a. [from ſmut.) To 


blacken with ſmoke or ſoot. 
BE'sOoM. n. /. [berm, berma, Sax.] An 
inſtrument to ſweep with. 
Bacon commended an old man that fold 
beſoms : a proud young fellow came to him for 
a heſem upon truſt; the old man ſaid, Borrow of 
thy back and belly, they will never aſk thee 
again; I ſhall dun thee every day. Bacon. 
I will ſweep it with the Beſem of deſtruction, 
faith the Lord of hoſts. Iſaiah. 
To Beso'kT. v. a. [from ſort.] Toſuit ; 
| to fit; to become. | | 


Such men as may before your age 
Mad know themſelves and you. ; Shakſpeare. 


Ar. n./. [from the verb.] Com- 
; attendance ; train. 
t diſpoſition for my wife, 
| tion and beſort, 
As levels wick | 


| bn. | Shakſpeare, 
To Bes0'T. v. a. [from.] 
1. To infaftate; to ſtupify; to dull; to 
take away the ſenſes. 
Swinith gluttony 
Ne'er looks to heav'n amidit his gorgeous feaſt, 
But, with beſorted baſe ingratitude, 
Milton, 


Crams, and blaſphemes his feeder. 
Or fools befotted with their crimes, 
That know not how to ſhift betimes. Fudibras. 
He is befotted, and has loft his reaſon; and 
what then can there be for religion to take hold 


of him by ? South, 
2. To make to doat, with on. Not much 


uſed, 
Paris, you ſpeak 
Like one befotted on your ſweet delights. Shakſp. 
Truſt not thy beauty; but reſtore the prize 
Which he, beſotted on that face and eyes, 
Would rend from us. Dryden. 


Beso'uGnT. The preterit and part. paſ- 
ſive of beſcech. | 
Haſten to appeaſe 
Th” incenſed Father, and th' incenſed Son, 


While pardon may be found, in time beſought. 
Milton, 


To BESPA'NGLE. v. a. [from ſpangle.] 


To adorn with angles! to beſprinkle 


with ſomething ſhining. 
Not Berenice's locks firfi roſe ſo bright, 
The heav'ns beſpang/ing with diſhevell'd light. 
Pope. 
To Besra'TTER. v. a. [from ſpatter.] 
I. To foil by throwing filth; to ſpot or 
ſprinkle with dirt or water. 
Thoſe who will not take vice into their boſoms, 
ſhall yet have it beſpatrer their faces. 


Government of the Tongue. | 


His weapons ure the ſame which women and 
children uſe; a pin to ſcratch, and a ſquirt to 


* * Swiſe, 
2. To aſperſe with reproach. 
Fair Britain, in the monarch bleſt 
Whom never faction could pater. Swift. 
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To BASTA WL. v. a. [from /pawl.] To 
daub with ſpittle. | 
To BESA. v. 4. I beſpoke, or beſpale; 


I have beſpoke, or beſpoken. [from Heal. 
1. To order, or entreat any thing before - 
hand, or againſt a future time. 
If you will marry, make your loves to me ; 
My lady is beſpote. | hakſpears, 
Here is the cap your worſhip did beſpeak, Sha, 
When Baboon came to Strutt's eſtate, his 
tradeſmen waited upon him to beſpeat his cuſ- 
tom. Arbuthmot, 
A heavy writer was to be encouraged, and 
accordingly many thouſand copies were 2 * 
wift, 


2. To make way by a previous apology. 

My Pow looks as if I were afraid of my 
reader, by ſo tedious a beſpeating of him. 3 
3. To forbode; to tell ſomething before- 


hand. a 
They ſtarted fears, beſpoke dangers, and formed 
ominous prognoſticks, in order to ſcare the al- 


lies. Swift, 
| 4. To ſpeik to; to addreſs. This ſenſe 
is chiefly poetical. 
With \ ay words her knight ſhe gan te 
cher, 


And, in her modeſt manner, thus pale, 

Dear knight. airy Queen, 
Art length with indignation thus he broke 

His awful ſilence, and the po beſpoke. Dry#: 
Then ſtaring on her with a ghaſtly look, 

And hollow voice, he thus the queen beſpoke, 


5. To'betoken ; to ſhow. 
When the abbot of St. Martin was born, he 
had ſo little of the figure of a man, that. it beſpoke 
him rather a monſter. cke, 
He has diſpatch'd me hence, 
With orders that beſpeat a mind compos'd. 


Addiſon, 
Besye'axER. n. / [from beſpeak.] He 
that beſpeaks any thing. 
They mean not with love to the beſpeaker of 
the work, but delight in the work itſelf, Motten. 
To BeseE'CKLE. v. 4. [from ſpeckle.] 
To mark with ſpeckles, or ſpots. 
To BESPEZW. v. 4. [from /pew.] To 
daub with ſpew or vomit. _ 
To BESTE. v. a. [from ſpice.) To ſea- 
ſon with ; 
hou might'ſt beſpice a cup 
To give mine enemy a laſting wink. Shatſprare. 
To BESTI T. v. a. I beſpat, or beſpit; 1 
have beſpit, or be/pitten. [from it.] To 
daub with ſpittle. 
Besro'kE. irreg. participle. [from beſpeat ; 
which ſee. } 
To BxsPo'r. v. 4. [from pt.] To mark 
with ſpots, 
Mildew. reſts on the wheat, beſpotting the 
„ Ralks with a different colour from the natural. 


Mortimer. 
To BesPrE'AD, v. a. preterit beſpread ; 
part. paſſ. beſpread. [from /pread.] To 


ſpread over; to cover over. 


His nuptial bed, ; 
With curious - needles wrought, and you 
flowers beſpread. ryden, 


The globe is equally beſpread; ſo that no 
place wants proper inhabitants. Derlam. 


To BesPRINKLE. v. a. [from Hprinl le.] 
To ſprinkle over ; to ſcatter over, 
Herodotus, imitating the father poet, whoſe 
life he had written, hath BGeſprintled tys work 
with many fabuloſities. Brown, 
A purple flood 
Ftows from the trunk, that welters in the blood: 


The bed beſprixkles, and bedews the * 5 


« 


7; Brsru'rTER. v. 4. 


fore God hath made it ſo. 


3. To make the beſt. 


BES 
from /putter.] 


To ſputter over fonerfing, to daub 


any thing by ſputtering, or throwing 
out ſpittle upon it. 


BzsT. adj,” the ſuperlative from good. 


ber, bezena, bertprt, good, better, 
'beſt, Saxon. ] | 


1. Moſt good; that has good qualities in 


the higheſt degree. 
And he will take your fields, even the beft of 
them, and give them to his ſervants. 1 Samucl, 
When the beft things are not poſtible, the bet 
may be made of thoſe that are. Hecker, 
When he is 4%, he is little more than a man; 
and when he is worſt, he is little better than a 
beaſt. : a | Shatſpcare. 
J think it a good argument to ſry, the infi- 
nitely wiſe God hath made it ſo, and therefore 
it is 2%. But it is too much confidence of our 
own wiſdom, to ſay, I thiak it %%, and there- 
Leocze. 
An evil intention perverts the 5% actions, and 
makes them fins. udiſou. 


2. The let. The utmoſt power; the 


ſtrongeſt endeavour; the molt ; the 

higheſt perfection. 

I profeſs not talking : only this, 

Let each man do his. bef, Shakſpeare, 
The duke did his bet to come down, Bacon, 
He does this to the Se of his power. Locke. 

My friend, ſaid he, our ſport is at the 6%. 

Addi ſon. 

To carry to its 

greateſt perfection; to improve to the 

utmoſt. | 


Let there be freedom to carry their commo- 


dities where they may make the 7 of them, ex- 
cept there be ſome ſpecial cauſe of caution, 
: Bacon, 
His father left him an hundred drachmas ; 
Alnaſchar, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it 
out in glaſſes. a 
We ſet ſail, and made the let of our way, till 
we were forced, by contrary winds, into St. Re- 
mo. Add n. 


BEST. adv. [from well.) In the higheſt 


degree of goodneſs. 
We ſhall dwellin that place where he ſhall chooſe 
in one of thy gates, where it liketh them 6%. 
| Deuterenomy. 


Bx sr is ſometimes uſed in compoſition, 


Theſe latter be/7-be tri ſpirs had ſome of them 
further inſt ructions, to draw off the beſt friends 


and ſervants of Perkin, by making remonſtrances 
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ty z carnal. | 

have loſt the immortal part of myſelf, and 

what remains is beſtial. Shakſpeare's Ot hello. 
Moreover urge his hateful luxury, 


For thoſe, the race of Iſrael oft forſvok 
Their living ſtrength, and unfrequented left 
His fightcous altar, bowing lowly down 
To bef#ial gods. Milton. 

The things promiſed are not groſs and carnal, 
ſuch as may court and gratify the moſt 0 part 
of us. Decay of Piety. 

Besrra'tiTyY. u. ,. [from 'beſtial.] The 
quality of beattsz degeneracy from 
human nature. 

What can be greater abſurdity, than to affirm 
beſtiality to be the eſſence of humanity, and dark- 


nets the centre of light ? 
Arbuth, and Pope's Mart. Scribl. 


Be'sTtALLY. adv. [from beſtial.] Bru- 
tally ; in a manner below humanity. 

To BesTrcx. v. a. preterit, I befluck ; I 
have beſtuck. [from flick.) To flick 
over with any thing; to -mark any 
thing by infixing points or ſpots here 
and there, 

Truth ſhall retire, 


Befluck with fland*rous darts; and works of faith 
Rarely to he found, Milton, 

To BtsT1'R, v. a. [from flir.] 

1. To put into vigorous action. It is ſel- 
dom uſed otherwiſe than with the re- 
ciproc al pronoun. 

As when men wont to watch 
On duty, flceping found by whom they dread, 
Rouzeand beftir themſelves ere well awake. Milton. 
Beſlirs ker then, and from each tender flalk 
Whatever earth, all-bearing mother yields, 
She gathers, Paradiſe Left. 
But, as a dog that turns the ſpit 
Peftirs himſelf, and plies his feet 
To climb. the wheel, but all in vain, 
His own weight brings him down again. 
Hudibras, 
Wat aileth them, that they muſt needs 5e/#ir 
tei. to get in air, to maintain the creature's 
lite? Ray. 


2. It is uſed by Shatfpeare with a common 


word, 


I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. —-No marvel 
you have ſo ed your valour, you cowardly 


2. Having the qualities of beaſts 3" brutal J 
below the dignity of reaſon or human-. 


And beſtial appetite, in change of luſt, Shatſp, 


6. To apply; 


BES 


Good rev'rend father, make my perſon yours; 
And tell me how you would beffow yourſelf, 

, Shakſpeare. 

I could have beſtowed her upon a fine gentle- 

man, who extremely admired her, Tutler, 


5. To give as a preſent. 
Pure oil and incenſe on the fire they. throw, 
And fat of victims which his friends 6%. 
| Do den. 


The ſea was not the duke of Marlborough's 
element; otherwiſe the whole force of the wat 
would infallibly have been beffowed there. Swift, 

7. To lay out upon. 

And thou ſhalt beffow that money for whatſo- 
ever thy foul luſteth after, for oxen, ſheep, or 
for wine. Deuteronomys 

8. To lay up; to ſtow ; to place. 

And when he came to the tower, he took 
them from their hand, and beffowwed them in the 
houſe. | 2 Kings, 

BesTo'wER. n. /. [from b;Alow.)] Giver ; 
he that confers any thing ; diſpoſer. 

They all agree in making one ſupreme God; 
and that there are ſeveral beings that are to be 
worfhipped under him; ſome as the beffowwers of 
thrones, but ſubordinate to the Supreme, 


Stillingflect. 
PesTRA'UGHT. part. [Of this participle 
I have not found the verb; by analogy 
we may derive it from be/ſira# ; perhaps 
it is corrupted from diſraugbt.] Diſ- 
trated; mad; out of one's ſenſes ; 
out of one s wits. 
Aſk Marian, the fat alewife, if ſhe knew me 
not. What! I am not beftraught. Shatſprare. 
To BesTRE'w. v. à. part. paſl, befrewed, 
or beſtrown, ¶ from firew.] To ſprinkle 
over. 
So thick beftrown, 
Abject and lok lay theſe, covering the flood. 
Miltong 
To BESTRIDE. v. a. I beflrid; I have 
beftrid, or beſtridden. ef Atridse.] 


1. To ſtride over any thing; to have any 


thing between one's legs. 
Why, man, he doth beide the narrow world 
Like a coloſſus. Shak/peare. 
Make him 6«ftride the ocean, and mank.nd 
Aſk his conſent to uſe the ſea and wind. aller. 
2. To ſtep over. . 
That I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart, 


— — 
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Than when I firſt my wededed miftreſs faw 
Beſiride my threſhold. - Shakſpeare. 
3. It is often uſed, in the conſequential 
ſenſe, for to ride on. 
He be//rides the lazy pacing clouds, 
And ſails upon the boſom of the air. Skatſpeare, 


to them, how weakly his enterprize and hopes 
were built, Bacon, 

By this law of loving even our enemies, the 
chriſtian religion diſcovers itſelf to be the muſt 
generous and beft-natured inſtitution that ever 
was in the world. Tillotſon, 


raſcal} | Shaiſpeare. 
To BESTO'W. v. a. { Zefteden, Dutch. ] 
1. Jo give; to confer upon: commonly 
with on. 
All men would willingly have yielded him 
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Tne bounding ſteed you pompouſly beftride 
Shares with his lord the pleaſure and the pride. 
: Pope, 
4. It is uſed ſometimes of a man ſtanding 
over ſomething which he defends : the 
preſent mode of war has put this ſenſe 
out of uſe, 7 
He S 
An o'crpreſs*d Roman, and i' th* conſul's view 
Slew three oppaſers: Tarquin's felt he met, 
Aud firuck him on his knees. ++ Shatfpeare. 
It thou ſee me down in the battle, and Sie 
me, fo; tis a point of friendſhip. Skakfpeare. 
He doth beftrice a bleeding land, 
Gaſpivg for life under great Bolingbroke. S. 
ToBEsTv'D. v. a. [from flud.] To adorn 
with ſtuds, or ſhining prominences. 


2 A 


Sir Julius Cæſar had, in his office, the diſpo- 
ſition of the fix clerks places; which he had be- 
flæxued to ſuch perſons as he thought fit. Clarendon, 


3. To give as charity or bounty. 

Our Saviour duth plainly witneſs, that there 
ſhould not be as much as a cup of cold water 
beflewwel for his fake, without reward. Iater. 

And though he was untatisficd in getting, 
Which was a fin; yet in bejffowing, madam, 

He was moſt princely, Shatſpeare, 

Spain to your gitt alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the pow'rful takes not, he Seht. 
D» zden, 

You always exceed expectations: as if yours 
was not your own, but to 5% on wanting 

His wild diſorder'd walk, his haggard eyes, mere. Dryaen, 
Did all the Leffial citizens ſurprize. Dryden, | 4. To give in marriage. | 
VoI. I. . 1 | 


p . praiſe; but his nature was ſuch as to &:forw it That horte, that thou ſo often haſt befirid; Th 
Zo BESTA'IN. v. à. [from flain.] To upon hiraſelf, before any could give it. Sidney. That borſe, that I ſo carefully have dreis'd. fo { 
mark with ſtains ; to ſpot. All the dedicated things of the houſe of the | : Shatſpeare, nl 
We will not line his thin 6e/tained cloke Lord did they &:/fow upon Baalim, 2 Chronicles, Venetians do not more uncouthly r ide, oY 
With our pure honours. Shakſpeare, 2. Sometimes with to. T 2 did their lubberſtate mankindbefiride. D: yd. i 
{ſo BESTE'AD. v. 4. I befled; I have beſted. 


[from fead.] 
1. To profit. a 
Hence, vain deluding joys ! g 
The brood of folly, without father bred ; 
How little you beſtead, 
Or fill the fixed mind with all your toys! Aten. 
2. To treat; to accommodate. This 
ikould rather be Lefted. 
They ſhall paſs through it hardly heftead, and 
hungry, 6 Iſaiah, 
Be'STIAL. adj, [from beaft.] 


1. Belonging to a beaſt, or to the claſs of 
beaſts. 
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Th' unſought diamonds 
Would ſo emblaze the forehead of the deep, 
And ſo betud with ftars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Ailton. 
BET. =. / [pedoian, to wager; ped, a 
wager, Sax. from which the etymolo- 
{ts derive bet. I ſhould rather imagine 
at to come from be dan, to mend, increaſe, 
or better, as a bet increaſes the original 
wager. ] A wager ; ſomething laid to 
be won upon certain conditions. 
The hoary fool, who many days 
Has ſtruggled with continued ſorrow, 
Renews his hope, and blindly lays 
The deip'rate bet upon to-morrow. 
Nis pride was in piquette, 
Newmarket [.me, and judgment at a bet. Pope. 


Zo Ber. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


wager; to ſtake at a wager. 

He drew a good bow: and dead? John of 
Gaunt loved him well, and betted much upon 
his head. Shakſpeare. 

He flies the court for want of clothes ; 

Cries out gaiuſt cocking, fince he cannot ber. 


| Ben Jon ſon. 
The god, unhappily engag'd, 
Complain'd, and figh'd, and cry'd, and fretted, 
Lolt every earthly thing he bezred. Prior. 
Br. e old preterit of beat. 
He ftaid for a better hour, till the hammer had 
wrought and er the party more pliant. Bacon. 
To BETA“K E. v. 4. pret. I betook ; part. 
paſſ. betalen. [from take. ] 
1. To take; to ſeize : an obſolete ſenſe. 
Then to his hands that writ he did betake, 
Which he diſcloſing read. Spenſer, 


2. To have recourſe to: with the recipro- 


cal pronoun. 

The adverſe party betaling itſelf to ſuch prac- 
tices as mien embrace, when they behold things 
brought to deſperate extremities. Hooker. 
by Thou tyrant ! 

Do not repent theſe things; for they are heavier 
Than all thy woes can ſtir; therefore betake thee 
. To nothing but deſpair, Shalkſpeare, 

The reſi, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighbouring hills up tore. 

g Milton. 

3. To apply: with the reciprocal pro- 
noun. 

With eaſe ſuch fond chimeras we purſue, 

As fancy frames for fancy to ſubdue : 

But when owrſeves to action we betake, 

It ſhuns the mint, like gold that chymiſts make. 
Dryden. 

As my obſeryations have been the light where- 
by I have ſteexed my cuurſe, ſo I betate myſelf 
to them again. M codwaurd. 

4. To move; to remove. 
Soft the withdrew; and, like a wood nymph 
light, 
Oread or Dryad, or of Delia's train, 
Betwk her to the groves. Milton. 
They both betook them ſeveral ways; 
Both to deſtroy. Milton. 


To BET EE M. v. a. [from teem.] To bring 
forth ; to beſtow ; to give. 
So would I, aid th' enchanter, glad and fain 
Feteem to you his {word, you to defend ; 
But that this weapon's pow'r I well have kenn'd, 
To be contrary to the work that ye intend. 
Fairy Queen. 


Prior, 


Rain, which I could well 


Beteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 
Shatkſpeare. 


To BETWm'Nx. v. a. I bethought ; J have 
bethought. {from think.) To recal to re- 
fleftion ; to bring back to conſideration, 
or recollection. It is generally uſed 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and of 


before the ſubject of thought. 


They were ſooner in danger than they could al- 
moſt bethink themſebves of change. Sidney. 
I bave bethought me of another fault. Shakſp, 
I, better bethinking myſelf, and miſliking his 
determination, gave him this order. MKaleigh, 
: He himſelf, 
Inſatiable of glory, had loſt all: 
Yet of another plea bethaught him foon. Milton. 
The nets were laid, yet the birds could never 
bethink themſelves till hampered, and paſt reco- 
very, L' Ffirange, 
Cherippus, then in time yourſelf bethink, 
And what your rags will yield by auction fink. 
Dryden. 
A little confideration may allay his heat, and 
make him bethink himfe!f, whether this attempt 
be worth the venture. Locke. 

BE'THLEHEM. n. / [See BevLan.] 
A hoſpital for lunaticks. 

BE'THLEHEMITE. n./. [SeeBEDLAMITE. ] 
A lunatick; an inhabitant of a mad- 
houſe. 

BeTHo'vour. participle. [from bethink ; 
which ſee. ] 

To BETHRA'L. v. a. [from thrall.] To 
enſlave; to conquer; to bring into ſub- 
jection. 

Ne let that wicked woman ' ſcape away, 
For ſhe it is that did my lord bethral. Shakſpeare. 

To BeThv'me. v. 4. [from thump.) To 
beat; to lay blows upon: a ludicrous 
word, 

I was never ſo bethump? with words, 
Since firſt I call'd my brother's father dad. 
Shatſpcare, 

To BeT1'pe. v. u. pret. [t betided, or 

betid ; part. paſl. betid. from xid, 


4, happen to; to befal ; to bechance, 


whether good or bad : with the core 
Said he then to the palmer, reverend fire, 
What great misfortune hath betid this knight? 
Spenſer. 
But ſay, if our deliverer up to heav'n 
Mutt reaſcend, what will 5et:ide the few, 
His faithful, left among th' unfaithtul herd, 


The enemies of truth? Nlilton. 
2. Sometimes it has to. 
Neither know I 
What is betid te Cloten; but remain 
Perplext in all. Shakſpcare. 


3. To come to pals ; to fall out; to hap- 


n: without the perſon. 
She, when her turn was come her tale to tell, 
Told of a ſtrange adventure that betided 
Betwixt the fox, and th' ape by him miſguided. 
Spenſer. 
In winter's tedious nights, fit by the fire 


With good old folks, and let them tell thee tales } 


Of woeful ages, long ago Seid. Shakſpeare. 
Let me hear from thee by letters 
Of thy ſucceſs in love; and what news elſe 


Betidea here in abſence of thy friend. Shakſp. 


4. To become ; to be the fate : with of. 
If he were dead, what would eie of thee ? 
Shakſprare. 
Bertime, } adv. [from by and time; 
BETI' Mrs. { that is, by the proper time.] 
1. Seaſonably ; early; before it is late. 
Send ſuccours, lords, and ſtop the rage b2t:me. 
Shakſpeare. 
To meaſure life learn thou 5etimes, and know 
Toward ſolid good what leaus the neareſt way. 
Milben. 
2. Soon; before long time has paſſed. 
Whiles they are weak, betimes with them 
» contend; 
For when they once to perfect ſtrength do grow, 
Strong wars they make. Spenſer. 
He tires Letimes, that ſpurs too faſt betimes. 
Shakſpeare, 


——_— 


BET 


i There be ſome have an over early ripenefs i, 


their years, which fadeth betimes : theſe are firſt, 
ſuch as have brittle wits, the edge whereof i, 
ſoon turned, Bacon. 

Remember thy Creator in the days of tiy 
32 that is, enter upon a religious courſe 

etimes. Tillotſon, 

Short is the date, alas! of modern rhy mes; 
And tis but juſt to let them live betimes, Pops, 

3- Early in the day. 

He that drinks all night, and is hanged b.. 
times in the morning, may ſleep the ſounder nent 
day. Shakſpewe, 

They roſe betimes in the morning, and offered 


ſacrifice, 1 Alaccabee, 
Be'TLE.} n./. [ Piper adulterinum.] An 
Be'TRE. J Indian plant, called water pep. 


Per. if, 
To Brro'x EN. v. a. [from folen.] 


1. To ſignify; to mark; to repreſent. 
We know not wherefore churches ſhould be 
the worſe, if, at this time, when they are dcli. 
vered into God's own poſſeſſion, ceremonies fit to 
betoken ſuch intents, and to accompany ſuck 
actions, be uſual. Hooker, 
A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conſpicuous with three liſted colours gay, 
Betokening peace from God. Milter. 


2. To foreſhow ; to preſignify. 


Hlum'd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betoken glad. ö Taemſon. 


greatly eſteemed as a vulnerary herb. 
Miller. 


Brook. irreg. pret. [from betale; which 


ſee. 
To BeTo'ss. v. a. [ from toſs. ] To diſturb; 


to agitate z to put into violent motion, 
What ſaid my man, when my betofſed ſoul 
Did not attend him as we rode? Shatſpeare, 


To BETRA'Y. v. a. [trahir, Fr.] 

1. To give into the hands of enemies by 
treachery, or breach of truſt : with 
before the perſon, otherwiſe into. 


If ye be come to betray me 7s mine enemies, 
ſceing there is no wrong in mine hands, the God 
of our fathers look thereon, and rebuke it. 

1 Chr onicles, 
| Jeſus ſaid unto them, The Son of man ſhall be 
betrayed into the hands of men. Matiheco, 
| For fear of nothing elſe but a betraying of the 
ſuccours which reaſon offereth. Miſios. 

He was not to be won, either by promiſe or 

reward, to betray the city. Kinlles, 


2. To diſcover that which has been en- 
truſted to ſecreey. 

3. To expoſe to evil by revealing ſome- 
thing entruſted. 


How would' thou again betray me, 
Bearing my words and doings to the Lord ! 


4. To make known ſomething that were 


better concealed. 
Be ſwift to hear, but be cautious of your 
tongue, left you betray your ignorance. VJ 
5. To make liable to fall into ſomething 


inconvenient. 
His abilities created him great confidence; and 
this was like enough to betray him % great 
errours, King Charles. 
The bright genius is ready to be ſo forward, 
as oftcu betrays itſelf into great errours in dg. 
ment. Watts. 
6. To ſhow; to diſcover. 

Ire, envy, and defpair, ; 

Which marr'd his borrow'd viſage, and &:7r1"! 
Him counterfeit, if any eye beheld, . 

The Veian and the Gabian tow'rs ſtall fal, 
And one promiſcuous rum oover all; 


The kindling azure, and the mountain's brow. 


Be'TONY. u. /. [betonica, Lat.] A plant, 


Milton, ws 


+ 


1 


B E T 
Nor, after length of years, a ſtone herr 
The place where once the very ruins lay. Addiſon. 
BerRA'YER, n. / [from betray.] He that 
betrays ; a traitor, 
The wiſe man doth ſo ſay of fear, that it is a 


betrayer of the forces of reaſonable underftand- 


Ing. | Hooker, 
You caſt down your courage through fear, 
the betrayer of all ſuccours which reaſon can 
afford. | Sir F. Hayward. 
They are only a few betrayers of their country ; 
they are do purchaſe coin, perhaps at half price, 
and vend it among us, to the ruin of the pub- 
lick, 
To BETR1'M. v. a. [from trim.] To deck; 
to dreſs ; to grace to adorn ; to embel- 
liſh ; to beautify ; to decorate. 
Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which ſpungy April at thy heſt betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns. SH p. 
To BETRO'TH, v. a, [from troth ; betro- 
ven, Dutch. ] | 


1. To contract to any one, in order to 


marriage; to affiance: uſed either of 
men or women, 

He, in the firſt flower of my freſheſt age, 
Betrothed me unto the only heir 
Of a moſt mighty king, moſt rich and ſage. 


Spenſer, 
To her my lord, 
Was I betrothed, ere I Hermia ſaw. Shalſpeare. 
By ſoul's publick promiſe ſhe 
Was ſold then, and betrort*d to victory. Cowley 
2. To have, as afhanced by promiſe of 
marriage. | 

And what man is there that hath berrothed a 
wife, and hath not taken her? let him go and 
return into his houſe. Deuteronomy, 

3. To nominate to a biſhoprick, in order 
to conſecration. 

If any perſon be conſecrated a biſhop to that 
church, whereunto he was not before betrothed, 
he ſhall net receive the habit of conſecration, as 
not being canonically promoted. Ayliffe. 

To BeTRvu'sT. v. a. [from truſt.) To 
entruſt ; to put into the power of ano- 
ther, in confidence of fidelity. 

Betruft him with all the good which our own 
capacity will allow us, or his ſufficiency encou- 
rage us, to hope for, cither in this life, or that 
to come. Grew. 

Whatſoever you would betryft to your memo- 
ry, let it be diſpoſed in a proper method. Watts. 

Be'TTER. adj. The comparative of good: 
[ber, good, bertena, better, Sax. ] Hav- 
ing good qualities in a greater degree 
than ſomething elſe. See Goop. 

He has a horſe better than the Neapolitan's ; 
a better bad habit of frowning than the count 
palatine. Shakſp. Merchant of Venice, 

I have ſeen berter faces in my time, 

Than ftand on any ſhoulders that I ſee 
Before me at this inſtant. Shakſpeare. 

Having a defire to depart, and be with Chriſt ; 
which is far better. Philippians. 

The Br'rrER. 


1. The ſuperiority ; the advantage: with 
the particle of before him, or that, over 
which the advantage is gained, 

The Corinthians that morning, as the days be- 
fore, had the better. Sidney. 
The voyage of Drake and Hawkins, was un- 
fortunate ; yet, in ſuch ſort, as doth not break 
eur preſcription, to have had rue better of the 
Spaniards. Bacon. 

Diony ſius, his countryman, in an epiſtle to 

omp*y, after an expreſs compariſon, affords 

bia ce Letter of Thucydides. Brown's Pulg. Er. 
You think fit 

To get the better of me, and you ſhall; 

biace you will have it ſo ; will be yours, 

Seutherne, 


Swwifr, 


| 


| 


BET 
The gentleman had always ſo much ie Better 


4 the ſatiriſt, that the perſons touched did not 
now where to kx their reſentment. Prior, 


2. Improvement; as, for the better, ſo as 
to improve it, IC 

If I have altered him any where for the better, 

I muſt at the ſame time acknowledge, that I 

could have done nothing without him. Dryden, 


Bz'TTER, adv. [comparative of «cell. 
Well, in a greater degree. 
Then it was better with me than now. Heſea. 
Better a mechanick rule were ſtretched or 
broken, than a great beauty were omitted. Dryd. 
The better to underſtand the extent of our 
knowledge, one thi"g is to be obſerved. Locte. 
He that would know the idea of infinity, 
cannot do better, than by conſidering to what in- 
finity is attributed, Locke, 


{6 BETTER. v. a. [from the noun, } 
1. To improve; to meliorate. 

The cauſe of his taking upon him our nature, 
was to better the quality and to advance thc 
condition thereof. Hooker. 

He 3s furniſhed with my opinion, which is 
bettered with his own learning. Shakſpeare, 

Heir to all his lands and goods, 

Which I have better*d rather than decreas'd. 
-, Shakſpeare. 

But 1233 to whom both hearts were 

gown, 
With well-tim'd zeal, and with an artful care, 
Re ſtor' d and better'd ſoon the nice affair. Corley, 

The church of England, the pureſt and beſt 
reformed church in the world ; ſo well reformed, 
that it will be found eaſier to alter than better its 
conſtitution, South, 

The Romans took pains to hew out a paffage 
for theſe lakes to diſcharge themſelves for the 
bettering of the air. Addi ſan. 


2. To ſurpaſs; to exceed. 
The works of nature do always aim at that 
which cannot be bettered. Hooker, 
He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of 
his age; he hath, indeed, better bettered expec- 


tation, than you muſt expect of me to tell you. | 


Shakſpeare. 
What you do 


Still Setters what is done; when you ſpeak,ſweet, 
I'd have you do it ever, Shakſpeare, 


3. To advance; to ſupport. 
The king thought his honour would ſuffer, 
during a treaty, to better a party. Bacon. 


Be'TTER. n. /. [from the adjective.] Su- 


3 ; one to whom precedence is to 
given. 

Their betters would be hardly found, if they 
did not live among men, but in a wilderneſs by 
themſelves. Heoker. 

The courteſy of nations allows you my better, 
in that you are the firſt- born. Shakſpeare, 

That ye thus hoſpitably live, 

Is mighty grateful to your betters, 
And makes c'en gods themſelves your __ 
rior. 

I bave ſome gold and filver by me, and ſhall 
be able to make a ſhift, when many of my Better: 
are ſtarving. Swift, 

Be'TTOR. n. /. [from To let.] One that 
lays bets or wagers. 

I obſerved a ftranger among them of a gen- 
teeler behaviour thau ordinary; but, notwith- 
ſtanding he was a very fair b«ttor, nobody would 
take him up. Addiſon, 

Be'rtTy. n. / [probably a cant word, ſig- 
nifying an inſtrument which does what 
is too often done by a maid within.) 
An inſtrument to break open doors. 


Record the ſtratagems, the arduous exploits, 
and the nocturnal ſcalades of needy e 2 
ſcribing the powerful betty, or the artful pick- 
8 : Arbuthnet. 


BeTwE'EN, prep. Ibexpeonan, berpinan, 


BEY 

1 
Saxon 3 from the original word xpa, 
two. } 

1. In the intermediate ſpace. 
What modes 
Of ſmell the headlong lioneſs between, 
And hound ſagacious on the tainted gicen ? Pope. 
2. From one to another: noting inter- 
courle, + | 

He ſhould think himſelf unkappy, if things 
ſhould go ſo between them, as he ſhould not be 
able to acquit hiinſelſ of ingratitude towards them 
both. Bac, 

3. Belong ing to two in partnerſhip. 

I aſk whether Caſtor and Pollux, with only 
one ſoul between them, which thinks and per- 
ceives in one what the other is never conſcious of, 
are not two diſtin perſons? Lacke, 

4. Bearing relation to two. 

If there be any diſcord or ſuits between them 
and any of the family, they are compounded and 
appeaſed. Bacon, 

Friendſhip requites, that it be het toren two at 
leaſt ; and there can be no friendſhip where there 
are not two friends, South, 

5. Noting difference, or diſtinction of one 
from the other. 

Their natural conſtitutions put ſo wide a diſ- 
ference between ſome men, that art would never 
maſter. Lecce. 

Children quickly diſtinguiſh berrween what is 
required of them, and what not. Locke, 

6. Between 1s properly uſed of two, and 
among of more; but perhaps- this ac- 
curacy is not always preſerved, 


BETWI XT. prep. |beepyx, Saxon. It has 
the ſame ſignification with between, and 
is indifferently uſed for it.] 

t. In the midſt of two. 

Hard by, a cottage chimney ſmokes 
From betwixt two aged oaks, / Milton. 
„ like two black ſtorms, on either 
and, 
Our Spaniſh army and your Indians ſtand; 
This only place Bet t˖i the clouds is clear. Ded. 
If contradifting intereſt could be mixt, 
Nature herſelf has caſt a bar betwixt, Dryden, 
2. From one to another, | 


+ Five years ſince there was ſome ſpeech of 
marriage 


Betwixt myſelf and her. Shakſpeare, 
Be'veL, TA. ſ. In maſonry and joinery, 
Be'vir. | a kind of ſquare, one leg of 

which 1s frequently crooked, accordin 

to the ſweep of an arch or vault, - It is 
moveable on a point or centre, and fo 
may be ſet to any angle. An angle 
that is not ſquare, 1s called a bevil angle, 
whether it be more obtuſe, or more 
acute, than a right angle. Builder's Dif. 
Their houſes are very ill built, their walls beve/, 
| Without one right angle in any apartment. Swife, 
To BE'VEL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
cut to a bevel angle. 
Theſe rabbets are ground ſquare ; but the rab« 
bets on the groundſel are bere//ed downwards, 
that rain may the freelier fall off. Mexon. 
Be'vrerR. See BEAVER, 


BE'vERAGE. n. /. [from bevere, to drink, 
Ital.] 


1. Drink; liquor to be drank in general. 
| I am his cupbearer 
If from me he have wholeſome beverege, 
Account me nat your ſervant. Shakſpeare, 
Grains, pulſes, and all ſorts of fruits, cither 
bread or b-werage may be made almoſt of all. 
Brown's Pulgar Errours, 
A pleaſant beverape he prepar'd betore 
Of wine and honey mix'd. Dr yden, 
The coarſe lean gravel on the mountam ſides 


1 


| Scarce dewy be<r age for the bees provides, Did. 
2 A 4 


B E W 


2+ Beverage, or water cyder, is made by 


putting the mure into a fat, adding | 


water, as you deſire it ſtronger or ſmaller. 
The water ſhould ſtand forty-eight hours 
on it, before you preſs it; when it is 
preſſed, tun it up immediately. _ 

. ortimer. 
3. A treat upon wearing a new ſuit of 
clothes. \ 

4. A treat at firſt coming into a priſon, 
called alſo garniſb. 

BE“Vv. n. / | beva, Ital.] 

1. A flock of birds. 


2. A company; an aſſembly. 
And in the midſt thereof, upon the floor, 
A lovely bevy of fair ladies fat, 
Courted of many a jolly paramoun F. Queen. 
They on the plain 
Long had not walk'd, when, from the tents, be hold 


A bevy of fair women. Milton. 
Nor rode the yo alone ; 
Around a bevy of bright damſels ſhone. Pope. 


To Bewa'll. v. a. [from wail To be- 
moan ;z to lament ; to exprels ſorrow 
for. 

In this city he 
Hath widow'd and unchilded many a one, 
Which to this hour he tua the injury. 

Yet wiſer Ennius gave command to 
His friends, not to bewail his funeral. 

Sr Jol Denham. 

I cannot but Bewall, as in their firſt principles, 
the miſcries and calamitics of our children, 

Ad.iſon, 

ToBewna'ii. v. n. To expreſs grief. 

Thy ambition, 
Thou fcarlet fin, robb'd this berva7ling land 
Of noble Buckingham, my father-in-law. Sat. 

To Bewa'RE. v. n. [ from be and ware, or 
wary; that is, cautious: thus, in an 
old treatiſe, I have found be ye ware. 
See Wary. Lepanan, Saxon; warer, 
Daniſh. ] 

1. To regard with caution; to be ſuſ- 
picious of danger from : generally the 
particle of goes before the thing which 
excites caution, 

You muſt beware of drawing or painting clouds, 
winds, and thunder, towards the bottom of your 
piece. Dryden. 

Every one ought to be very careful to beware 
what he admits for a principle. Locke. 

Warn'd by the ſylph, oh pious maid, beware / 
This to diſcloſe is all thy guardian can ; 

Beware ef all, but moſt beware of man. Pope, 

2. It is obſervable, that it is only uſed in 
ſuch forms of ſpeech as admit the word 
be thus we ſay, he may beware, let him 
beware, he will beware; but not, be aid 
beware, or he has been ware, 


To Bewe'gy. v. a. [from weep. ] To weep 
over or upon ; to bedew with tears. 
Old fond eyes, 
Berueep this cauſe again; I'l pluck ye out, 
And caft you, with the waters that you loſe, 


Shakſp. 


To temper clay. Shakſpeare, 
Larded all with ſweet flowers, 

Which 5exwept to the grave did go 

With true love ſhowers. Shatſpeare. 


7> BewE'T. v. 4. [from wet.] To wet; 


to moiſten; to bedew ; to water. 
His napkin, with his true tears all 5erve?, - 
Can do no ſervice on her ſorrowfu! cheeks. 
Shabfpenre's Titus Hadron 


To BewrYLDER. v. a. [from wild.] To 
loſe in pathleſs places; to confound for 
want of a plain road; to perplex; to 
entangle; to puzzle, 


| 


a B E Y 
We parted thus; I home ward ſped my way, 

Bewilder'd in the wood till dawn of day. Dryden. 
We no ſolution of our queſtion find ; 

Your words bewilder, noi direct the mind. 

Blackmore. 

Our underſtanding traces *em in vain, 

Loſt and leider d in the fruitleſs ſearch. Allliſ. 
It is good ſometimes to loſe and bewilder our- 

ſelves in ſuch ſtudies, 


To Bewr'TCH. v. a. [from witch.] 
1. 'To injure by witchcraft, or faſcination, 
or charms, 
Look how I am bewitch'd ; behold, mine arm 
Is like a blaſted ſapling wither'd up. SLH. 
I have foiſworn his company hourly this twen- 
ty years, and yet I am Gewwitched with the 
rogue's company, If the raſcal has not given me 
medicines to make me love him, I'll be hang'd! 
Shakſpeare. 
My flocks are free from love, yet look ſo thin; 
What magick has bewitch'd the woolly dams, 
And what ill eyes beheld the tender lambs? 
Dryden. 
To charm ; to pleaſe to ſuch a degree, 


as to take away the power of reſiſtance, 
Doth even beauty beautify, 

And moſt berwitch the wretched eye. Sidney, 
The charms of poetry our ſouls berwfrc ; 

The curſe of writing is an endleſs itch. Dryden. 
I do not know, by the character that is given 

of her works, whether it is not for the benefit of 

mankind that they were loft; they were filled 

with ſuch 5exwitching tenderneſs and rapture, that 

it might have been dangerous to have given them 

a reading. Addiſon. 


Bewi'Tcuery. . /. [from bewitch.] Val. 


cination ; charm ; reſiſtleſs prevalence. 

There is acertain bewttckery, or faſcination, in 
words, which makes thera operate with a force 
beyond what we can give an account of. Seuth. 


Bewi'TCKMENT., n. , [from Lervitch,] 
Faſcination ; power of charming. 


I will counterfeit the bewitc/ment of ſome po- 
pular man, and give it bountifully to the de- 


ſirers. Sha&ſpeare. 
To BEWRA'Y. v. a. [ppegan, bepne gan, 
Saxon. ] 


1. To betray ; to diſcover perfidiouſſy. 
Fair feeling words he wiſely gan diſplay, 
And, for hei humour fitting purpoſe, tain 
To tempt the cauſe itſelf for to bewray F.Quern. 


2. To ſhow; to make viſible: this word 
is now little in uſe, 
She ſaw a — bluſh in Philodea's cheeks 
bewray a modeſt diſcontentment. Sidney, 
Men do ſometimes bewray that by deeds, 
which to confeſs they are hardly drawn. Mos ter. 
Next look an him that ſeems for counſel fit, 
Whoſe filver locks 5ewray his tore of days. 
" Fairfax, 
BewRAa'yeR, 1. J. [from betoray.] Be- 
trayer ; diſcoverer ; divulger, 
When a friend is turned into an enemy, and 
a bewrayer of ſecrets, the world is juſt enough 
to accuie the perhdiouineſs of the triend. 
Addiſon, 
Bzyo'nD. prep. [bexeond, bexeondan, 
Saxon.) 
1. Before; at a diſtance not yet reached. 
: What's fame? a fancy'd life in other's breath, 
| A thing beyond us, ev'n before our death: 
Juſt what you hear you have, 
. On the further ſide of. 
Neither is it chend the ſea, that thou ſhould'ft 
ſay, Who ihall go over the fea for us, and bring 
it unto us? Deuteronomy, 
Now we are on land, we are but betwcen 
dcath and life; for we are bend the old world 
and the new. Bacon. 
We cannot think men Svend ſea will part with 
| their money for nothing. 


3. Further onward than, 


Pope. 


Le 4 2 


Watts.” 


BIA 


He that fees a dark and ſhady grove, 
Stays not, but looks beyond it on the ſky. 
IT. Herbert, 
4. Paſt; out of the reach of. 

Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 

Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 

Art thou damn'd, Hubert. Shatkſpeare, 
Yet theſe declare 

Thy goodneſs beyond thought, and pow'r divine, 
: Milton, 
The juſt, wiſe, and good God ncither does nor 
can require of man any thing that is impoſſible, 
or naturally beyord his power to do. Seuth, 
Conſider the ſituation of our earth; it is placed 
ſo conveniently, that plants flouriſh, and animals 
live: this is matter of fac, and beyond all dif. 


pute. E Bentley, 
5. Above; proceeding to a greater de- 
gree than. 


T. motheus was a man both in power, riches, 

er goodncis, and love of his people, 
ey»nd any of the great men of my country, 
Sidney, 

One thing, in this enormous accident, is, I 
muſt confeſs, to me beyond ali wonder. Motten. 

To his expences, beyond his income, add de- 
bauchery, idleneſs, and quarrels amongſt his ſer- 
vants, whereby his manufactures are diſturbed, 
and his buſineſs neglected. Locke, 

As far as they carry conviction to any man's 
underſtanding, my labour may be of uſe: be. 
vond the evidence it carries with it, I adviſe 
him not to follow any man's interpretation. Zc-4e, 

6. Above in excellence. 

His ſatires are incomparably beyond Juvenal's, 
if to laugh and rally, is to be preferred to railing 
and declaiming. Dryien, 

7. Remote from ; not within the ſphere 
of. 

With equal mind what happens, let us bear; 
Nor joy, nor grieve, too much for things 2c 

our care. Dry.len's Fables, 
8. To go beyond, is to deceive ; to circum- 
vent, 

She made earneſt benefit of his jeſt, forcing 
him to do her ſuch ſervices, as were both cum- 
berſome and coftly; while he flill thought be 
went beyond her, becauſe his heart did not com- 
mit the idolatry, Sidney, 

That no man ge beyond, and defraud his bro- 
ther in any matter, 1 Theſſalonians, 

Be'zEL. Iz. /. That part of a ring in 

Be'z1L, which the flone is fixed, 

BE'ZOAR. =. /. [from pa, againſt, and 
zabar, poiſon, Perſick.] A ſtone, for- 
merly in high eſteem as an antidote, 
and brought from the Eaſt Indies, 
where it is ſaid to be found in the dung 
of an animal called pazan ; the ſtone 
being formed in its belly, and growing 
to the ſize of an acorn, aud ſometimes 
to that of a pigeon's egg. Its forma- 
-tion 1s now ſuppoſed to be fabulous, 
The name is applied to ſeveral chymi- 


cal compolitions, defigned for anti- 
dotes; as mineral, ſolar, and jovial be- 
Soares. Savary. Chambers. 
Bzzoa'rDICK. 2. / [from bezoar.) A 


medicine compounded with bezoar. 
The bezoardicks are neceſſary to promote ſweat, 
and drive fo:th the putri fed particles. Flyer, 
Bia'NGULATED. } adj. [from binus and 
Bra'NGULOUS. ; angulus, Lat.] Having 
two corners or angles. Dink. 


— 


BYAS. . /. [Biait, Fr. ſaid to come from 

| B6ihay, an old Gauliſh word, ſignifying 
croſs or thwart.) 

1. The weight lodged on one fide of 2 
bowl, which turns it from the {iraight 


line. 
Y 


BIB 

Madam, we'll phy at bowl 
—'Twiil make me think the world is full of rubs, 
And that my fortune ruus againſtthe bias. Shatſp, 

2. Any thing which turns a man to a par- 
ticular courſe, or gives the direction to 
his meaſures. 

You have been miſtook : 
But nature to her % drew in that. Shakſpeare, 

This is that boaſted bias of thy mind, 

By which one way to dulueſs tis inclin'd. Dryd. 

Morality influences men's lives, and gives a 
bias to all their ations. Locke. 

Wit and humour, that expoſe vice and folly, 
furniſh uſeful diverſions. Raillery, under ſuch 
regulations, unbends the mind ſiom ſeverer con- 
templations, without throwing it off trom its 
proper bias. Addiſon's Freehe/dev. 

Thus nature gives us, let it check our pride, 
The virtue neareſt to our vice ally'd; 
Reaſon the 6] turns to good or ill. 

3. Propenſion ; inclination. | 

As for the religion of our poet, he ſeems to 
have ſome little % towards the opinions of 
Wicklick. Dryden. 

To BIAS. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
incline to ſome ſide; to balance one 
way ; to prejudice. 

Were 1 in no more danger to be mifled by ig- 
norance, than I am to be biaſed by intereſt, I 
might give a very perfeR account. Locke. 

A defire leaning to either fide, biafſes the judg- 
ment ſtrangely ; by indifference for every thing 
but truth, you will be excited to examine. tts. 


Bras. adv. It ſeems to be uſed adver- 
bially in the following paſſage, contorm- 
ably to the Frenchmettre une choſe de biais, 
to give any thing a wrong interpreta- 
tion. 

Every action tbat hath gone before, 
Whercot we have record, trial did draw, 
Bias and thwart, not anſwering the aim. Skatfp. 
In the following paſſage it ſeems to 
be an adiective. Swelled, as the bowl 
on the bia/ed fide. This is not uſed. 
Blow till thy bias cheek 
Outſwell the cholic of puft Aquilon. Shatſpeare, 

BIB. n. / A ſmall piece of linen put upon 

the breaſts of children over their clothes, 

I would fain know, why it ſhould not be as 
noble a taſk to write upon a bib and hanging- 
ſleeves, as on'the bulla and præteata. Addiſon. 

To BIB. v. n. [6ibo, Lat.] To tipple; 
to lip; to drink frequently. 

He playeth with 674 bing mother Meroe, as 


though ſo named, becauſe the would drink mere 
wine withour water, Camden, 

To appeaſe a froward child, they gave him 
drink as often as he cried ; fo that he was con- 
ſtantly 5ib5ing, and drank more in twenty-four 
hours than I did. Lecke. 


Biza'ciovs. adj. [ bibax, Lat.] Addicted 
ro drinking. Did. 

BiBA“cirv. 2. /. [bibacitas, Lat.] The 
quality of drinking much. 

Bi'zBtR. n. /. [from To bib.] A tippler; 


a man that drinks often. 


BiB LE. n. /. [from g. e, a book; called, 
by way of excellence, The Book.) The 
ſacred volume in which are contained the 
revelations of God. 

If we pals from the apoſtolick to the next ages 
of the church, the primitive chritians looked on 
their S les as their moſt important treaſure. 

Government of the Tongue, 

We muſt take heed how we accuttom ourſelves 
to a ſlight and irreverent uſe of the name of God, 
and of the phraſes and expreſtiony of the buiy - 


Pope. 


ble, which ought not to be applied upon every | 


Oight occaſion. Titiorfon. 
In queſtions of natural religion, we ſhould 


1 


| 


BID- 


confirm and improve, or connect eur reafonings 


by the divine aſſiſtance of the bible, Watts. 
BrygLiio'GRAPHER. . /. {from g. SM, and 
eva, to write. ] A man ſkilledin literary 
hiſtory, and in the knowledge of books; 
a tranſcriber. Did. 
Bi8L10THE'CAL., adj. [from Bibliotheca, 
Lat.] Belonging to a library. Dis. 
B1'BuLOvs. ad. | bibulus, Lat.] That has 
the —_P w drinking moiſture; ſpungy. 
Strow'd bibulous above, I fee the ſands, 


The pebbly gravel next, and gutter'd rocks. 
Thomſon. 


Bica'esULaR. adi. [ bicap/ularis, Lat.] 
Having the ſeed veſſel divided into two 


parts. 


Bice. n. /. The name of a colour uſed in 
painting. It is either green or blue. 
Take green ice, and order it as you do your 
blue b/ce; you may diaper upon it with the wa- 
ter of deep green. Peacham, 
Brci'eiTAL. - "i * 
ee le ee c adj. [ biceps, bicipitis, Lat.] 
1. Having two heads. 
While men believe bicipitozs conformation in 
any ipecies, they admit a gemination 8 
pal parts Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. It is applied to one of the mulcles of the 
arm, 
A piece of fleſh it exchanged from the bicipi- 
tal muſcle of either party's arm. Brown 


To BUCKER,. v. n. [ bicre, Welſh, a con- 


- tett.] 
1. To ſkirmiſh; to fight without a ſet 


battle; to fight off and on. 
They fell to ſuch a bickering, that he got a 


haltiag, and loft his picture. Sidney. 
In thy face 

] ſee thy fury ; if I longer ſtay, 

We ſhall begin our ancient bickerings, Shatſp. 


2. To quiver ; to play backward and for- 
ward. 
And from about him fierce effuſion row d 
Of ſmoke, and bickering flame, and ſparkles dire. 
Milton. 
An icy gale, oft ſhiſting o'er the pool, 
Breathes a blue film, and, in its mid career, 
Arreſts the bickering ſtream, Thomſon, 
BrickERER. n. /. {from the verb.] A 


{kirmiſher. 


B1'cKERN. . /. [apparently corrupted from 
beakiron.) An iron ending in a point. 

A blackſmith's anvil is ſometimes made with a 
Pike, or bickern, or beakiron, at one end. Maxon. 


Bico'rNE. at. ¶ bicornis, Lat.] Hav- 
BicolR Nous. ing two horus. 

We thould be too critical, to queſtion the let- 

ter Y, or bicorneos clement of Pythagoras; that 

is, the making of the horns equal. Broxwn, 


Bico'srORAL. adj. [bicorpor, Lat.] Hav- 
ing two bodies. 
To BID. v. a. pret. I bid, bad, Lade; I 
have Lid, or bidden. [biddan, Saxon, ] 
1. To deſire; toaſk; to call; to invite. 
I am bid forth to ſuffer, leſũca; 
There are my keys. SA. Merch. of Venice. 
Go ye into the highways, and, as many as you 
ſhall find, 674 to the marriage. Matt. 
We ought, when we are biden to great feaſts 
and meetings, tv be prepared beforehand. 
| Hatexvill. 
2. To command; to order: before things 
or perſons. 
Saint Withold footed thrice the wold, 
He met the nightmare, and her nine fold, 
Bid het alight, and her troth plight. Shatſpeare, 
He chid the hfters, | 
Whenfirit they put the name of king upon me, 
And ade thera ſpeak to him. Shakſpeare, 


BID 


Haſte to the houſe of ſleep, and 3/4 the god, 
Who rules the nightly vifions with a nod, | 
Prepare a dream. Dryden's Fables. 
Curſe on the tongue that bids this general joy. 
— Can they be friends of Antony, who revel 
When Antony 's in danger? Dryd. A. for Love. 
Thames heard the numbers, as he flow'd along, 
And bade his willows learn the moving ſong. 
Pope. 
Acquire a government over your ideas, — 
they may come when they ate called, and depart 
when they are bidden, Watts. 
3- To offer; to propoſe; as, to bid a 
Price. 
Come, and be true, 
Thou %% me to my loſs; for true to thee 
Were to prove falſe. Shatſpeare's (ymbeline. 
When a man is reſolute to Keep his fins while 
he lives, and yet unwilling to relinquich all hope, 
he will embrace that profeſſion which bids faireſt 
to the reconciling thoſe ſo diſtant intereſts. 
Decay of Piety. 
As when the goddeſſes came down of old, 
With gifts their youngDardanian judge they try'd, 
And cach bade high to win him to their nde. 
Granville. 
To give intereſt a ſhare in friendſhip, is to ſell 
it by inch of candle; he that b/4s moſt ſhall 
have it: and when it is mercenary, there is no 
depending on it. Collier on Friendjhip. 
4. To proclaim; to offer, or to make 
known by ſome public voice. 
Our bans thrice 6/4 aud for our wedding day 
My kerchief bought! then preſs'd, then forc'd 
away. Gay. 
5. To pronounce ; to declare, 
You are retir'd, 
As if you were a feaſted one, and not 
The hoſteſs of the meeting; pray you bid 
Theſe unknown friends to 's welcome. 
Divers, as we palſcd by them, put their arms 
a little abroad; which is their geſturs, when 
they bid any welcome. Bacon, 


Greet your arrival to this diſtant ifle ? 

How bid you welcome to theſe ſhatter'd legions ? 
A. Piilips, 
6. To denounce. 

Thyſelf and Oxford, with five thouſand men, 
Shall croſs the ſeas, and dd falſe Edward battle. 

Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 

She bid war to all that durſt ſupply 
The place of thoſe her cruelty made die. Waller, 

The captive cannibal, oppteſt with chains, 
Yet braves bis foes, reviles, provokes, difdains; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 

He bis dehance to the gaping erowd, 
And, tpent at laſt and ſpecchleſs as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville, 
7. To pray. See BRAD. 

If there come any unto yon, and bring not 
this doctrine, receive him not into your heuſe, 
neither 6:4 him God ſpeed. ou. 

When they deſired him to tarry longer with 
them, he conſented not, but Jade them farewe)}. 

Ads. 
8. To bid beads, is to difttnguiſh each bead 
by a prayer. 

By ſome haycock, or ſome ſhady thorn, 

He 64s his beads both even ſong and morn. 
Dryden, 
BrſopaLe. n. /. [from Lid and ale.] An in- 
vitation of friends to drink at a poor 


man's houſe, and there to contribute 


charity. Dig, 
Bi/DDEN. part. pay}. Lfrom To Lid.) 
1. Invited. 
There were two of our company Sidden ta a 
feaſt of the family. Pacon, 
Madam, the Feen gueſts are coma A. Phila 
2. Commanded. 
»Tis theſe that cacly taint the female ſoul, 
Inſtruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll, 
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How, Didivs, mall a Roman, ſore repuls'd, - 
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Teach infants cheeks a hidden bluſh to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. Pope. 
Bi'pper. n. . [from To bid. ] One who 
offers or propoſes a price. 
He looked upon ſeveral dreſſes which hung 
there, expoſed to the purchaſe of the beſt bidder. 
Addiſon. 
Bi'pprNG, n. /. [from bid.) Command; 
order, 
How, ſay'@ thou that Macduff denies his perſon 
At our great bidding ? Skhakſpeare's Macbeth, 
At his ſecond bidding, darkneſs fled, 
Light ſhone, and order from diſorder ſprung. 
Milton, 
- To BIDE. v. a. [biban, Saxon.) To 


endure ; to ſuffer: commonly to abide. 
Poor naked wietches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That ide the pelting of this pitileſs ſlorm 
Shakſpeare. 


The wary Dutch this gathering ſtorm foreſaw, 
And durſt not hide it on the Engliſh coaſt. Dryden. 
To Bive. v. n. 
1. To dwell; to live; to inhabit. 
All knees to thee ſhall bow, of them that hide 
In heav'n or earth, or under earth in hell. Milton. 
2. To remain in a place. 
'Safe in a ditch he bides, 
With twenty trenched gaſhes on his head, 
The leaſt a death to nature. Shakſp. Macheth. 
3. To continue in a ſtate. 
And they alſo, if they bide not ſtill in unbe- 
lief, ſhall be graffed in. Romans. 
4. It has probably all the fignifications of 
the word abide; which ſee : but it be- 
ing grown ſomewhat obſolete, the ex- 
amples of its various meanings are not 
caſily found. 
Bipe'NTAL. adj, [bidens, Lat.] Having 
two teeth. : PD, 
Ill management of forks is not to be helped, 
hen they are only bidental. Swift. 
Br1'vixG. «. . | from &ide.) Reſidence; 
habitation. | | | 
At Antwerp has my conſtant b/ding been. Roꝛbe. 
Bit'NNIAL. adj. ¶ biennis, Lat.] Of the 
continuance of two years. 
Then why ſhould ſome be very long lived, 
others only annual or b/cxial ? Ray on the Creation, 
BIER. n. / [from 7% bear, as feretrum, in 
Latin, from fero.]) A carriage, or 


Frame of wood, on which the dead are 


carried to the grave. | 
And now the prey of fowls he lies, 
Nor wail'd of friends, nor laid on groaning bier. 


Spenſer, 
They bore him barefaced on the Ster, 
And on his grave rain'd many a tear, Shakſpeare, 
He muſt not float upon his wat' ry Lier 
Cnwept. Milton. 
Griefs always green, a houſehold till in tears, 
Sad pomps, a threſhold throng'd with daily bters, 
And liveries of black. Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Make as if you hanged yourſelt, they will con- 
Fey your body out of priſon in a Pier. Arbuthnet. - 
Br'tsTINGS. n. /. [bypeing, Saxon. ] The 
firſt milk given by a cow after calving, 
which 1s very thick. 
And twice beſides, her bietings never fail 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail, Dryd. 
Bira'srovs. adj. [ bifarius, Lat.] Two— 
fold; what may be underſtood two 
ways. Dis. 
Bi'rtr ovs. adj. [biferens, Lat.] Bearing 


fruit twice a year, 


nd 


B1'riD, adj, ¶ bifidus, Lat. a bota- 
Bi'x1daTED. I nical term. ] Divided into 


two; ſplit in two; opening with a cleft, 


Brro'L p. ad;. from binus, Lat. and fold. 


Twofold; double. 


| 


; 


| 


| 
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If beauty have a ſoul, this is not ſhe 
If ſouls guide vows, if vows are ſanctimony, 
If ſanctimony be the gods delight, 
If there be rule in unity itſelf, 
This is not ſhe : O madneſs of diſcourſe! 
That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! 
Biſold authority. Shakſpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 
Br'rok MED. adj. [ biformis, Lat.] Com- 
pounded of two forms, or bodies. 
Biru'xcATED. adi. [from binus, two, 
and furca, a fork, Lat.] Shooting 
out, by a diviſion, into two heads. 
A ſmall white piece, bifurcated, or branching 
into two, and finely reticulated all over. 
| Woodward. 
BirugcA'r ION. n./. [from binusand furca, 
Lat.] Diviſion into two; opening into 
two parts. 
The firſt catachreſtical and far derived fimili- 
tude, it holds with man; that is, in a b/furca- 
tion, or divifion of the root into two parts, 


Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
BIG. adj. 


unknown etymology. 
from ay 
in Daniſh, ſignifies the belly. ] 

I, _—_— comparative bulk, greater or 
leſs. 
A troubled ocean, to a man who ſails in it, is, 


I think, the biggef object that he can ſee in ma- 
tion. Spectator. 


2. Great in bulk; large. 

Both in addition and divtſion, either of ſpace 
or duration, when the idea under conſideration 
becomes very big, or very ſmall, its preciſe bulk 
becomes obſcure and confuſed. Loc te. 

3. Teeming; pregnant; great with 
young; with the particle AQ. 

A bear big with young bath ſeldom been ſeen, 


unius derives it 


[This word is of uncertain or 


C 


; Skinner from bug, which, 


Bacon. 
Lately on yonder ſwelling buſh, 
Big with many a common roſe, 
This early hud hegan to bluſh, Waller, 


4. Sometimes with of, but rarely. 
His gentle lady, 
Big of this gentleman, our theme, deceas'd 
As he was born. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
5. Full of ſomething; and deſirous, or 
about to give it vent. 
The great, th' important day, 
Big vitk the fate of Cato and of Rome, Adaliſon. 
Now big with knowledge of approaching woes, 
The prince of augurs, Halithreſes, roſe. Pope. 


6. Diſtended; ſwoln; ready to burk : 
uſed often as the effects of paſſion, as 
grief, rage. 

Thy heart is big; get thee apart, and weep. 
Shatſpeares Julius Ceſar, 


7, Great in air and mien ; prone s ſwell- 
ing; tumid ; haughty ; ſurly. 


| 


How elſe, ſaid be, but with a good bold face, 


And with big words, and with a ſtately pace ? 
Spenſer. 


To the-meaner man, or unknown in the court, 


ſeem ſomewhat ſolemn, coy, big, and dangerous 

of look, talk, and anſwer. 
If you had looked big, and ſpit at bim, he'd 

nave run, Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
In his proſperous ſeaſon, he fell under the re- 

proach of being a man of big looks, and of a 

mean and abject ſpirit. Clarendon, 
Or does the man i' th* moon look 5g, 

Or wear a huger periwig 

Than our own native lunaticks ? 
Of governments that once made ſuch a noiſe, 

and looked ſo big in the eyes of mankind, as be- 

ing founded upon the deepeſt counſels, and the 

ſtrongeſt force ; nothing remains of them but a 

name. | | South, 
Thou thyſelf, thus inſolent in ſtate, 

Art but perhaps ſome country magiſtrate, 


Aſcham. 


Hudibras, | 


1 


| 
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Whoſe power extends no farther than to ſpeak 
Big on the bench, and ſcanty weights to break. 
Dryden, 
To grant big Thraſo valour, Phormio ſenſe, 
Should indignation give, at leaſt offence, Garth, 
8, Great in ſpirit ; lofty ; brave. 
What art thou? have not 1 
An arm as big as thine? a heart as big ? 

Thy words, I grant, are bigger : for I wear not 
My dagger in my mouth, CShatkſpeare's Cymb, 
BIS amisT. n. J. [bigamus, low Lat.] One 

that has committed bigamy. See Bi- 


GAM. | 
By the papal canons, a clergyman, that has a 
wife, cannot have an eccleſiaſtical benefice ; 
much leſs can a bi/gamiſt have ſuch a benefice ac- 
cording to that law. Ayliffe, 
BIGAMx. n. /. [ bigamia, low Latin, ] 
1. The crime of having two wives at once, 
A beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts 
To baſe declenfion, and loath'd bigamy. Sat. 
Randal determined to commence a ſuit againſt 
Martin, for bigamy and inceſt. Arbuth, and Pope, 


2. [In the canon law.] The marriage 
of a ſecond wife, or of a widow, or a 
woman already debauched; which, in 
the church of Rome, were conſidered 
as bringing a man under ſome incapa- 
cities for eccleſiaſtical offices. 


BicBe'LLIiED. ad [from big and belly: ] 


Pregnant; child; great with 
young. 
When we have laugh'd te ſee the ſails conceive, 
And grow bigbellied with the wanton wind. Shak. 
Children and bigbel/ied women require anti- 

dotes ſomewhat more grateful to the palate. 
Harvey. 

So many well-ſhaped innocent virgins are 
blocked up, and waddle up and down like b/g- 
bellied women. Addiſon, 

We purſued our march, to the terror of the 
market-people, and the miſcarriage of half a 
dozen bigbe/lied women. Addiſon. 

Br'GG1N. n. /. [beguin, Fr.] A child's 
cap. 
Sleep now ! 
Yet not ſo ſound, and half ſo deeply ſweet, 
As he, whoſe brow with hamely biggin bound, 
Snores out the watch of night. Shakſpeare, 
BIGNHT. n. /. It is explained by Skinner, 
the circumference of a coil of rope. 
Bi'cLy. adv, [from big.] Tumidly; 
haughtily ; with a bluſtering manner. 

Would'ſt thou not rather chooſe a {mall renown, 
To be the may*'r of ſome poor paltry town 
Bigly to look, and barb'rouſly to ſpeak ? 

To pound falſe weights, and ſcanty meaſures 
break? Dryden. 
Br1'owness. n. /. {from big.] 
1. Bulk; greatneſs of quantity. 

If panicum be laid below, and about the bot- 
tom of a root, it will cauſe the root to grow to 
an exceſſive h. Bacon, 

People were ſurpriſed at the bigneſs and un- 
cooth deformity of the camel, ' Eftrange. 

The brain of man, in reſpe& of his body, 18 
much larger than any other animal's; exceeding 
in bigneſs three oxen's brains. Ray. 

2. Size, whether greater or ſmaller; com- 
parative bulk. 

Several ſorts of rays make vibrations of ſeveral 
bigneſſes, which, according to their bigneſſes, ex- 
cite ſenſations of ſeveral colours; and the air, 


according to their bigneſſes, excite ſenſations of 
ſeveral ſounds, Newton's Opticks, 


BI'GOT. ». /. [The etymology of this 
word is unknown but it is ſuppoſed, by 
Camden and others, to take its riſe from 


ſome occaſional phraſe.) A man de- 


B11. 


voted unreaſonably to a certain party, or 


prejudiced in favour of certain opinions; 
a blind zealot. It is uſed often with to 
before the object of zeal; as, a ligt to 
the Carteſian tenets, 
Religious ſpite and pious ſpleen bred firſt 
This quarrel, which ſo long the "gots nurſt. Tate. 
In philolophy and region, the bigors of all 


parties are genera! y the moſt pyfitive, Waters. 
Bi'coTED, adi. [from Ligat.] Blindly 


prepoſſeſſed in favour of ſomething ; ir- 


rationally zealous: with 10. 

Bigotted to this idol, we diſclaim 

Reſt, health, and eaſe, for nothing but a name. 
Garth, 

Preſbyteriaa merit, during the reign of that 
weak, bigatted, and ill-adviſed prince, will 
eau be computed, Swift, 

BrGorRy, . ,. {from bigot.] 

1. Bliud zeal; prejudice z unreaſonable 
warmth in favour of party or opinions: 
willi the particle 0. 

Were it not {ur a bigotry te our own tenets, we 
eould hardly im-gine, that ſo many abſurd, 
wicked, and bloody principles, ſhould pretend 
to ſupport themſelves by the goſpel, Watts. 

2. he practice or tenet of a bigot. 
Our ſilence makes our adverfarics think we 


perſiſt in thoſe bigotries, which all good and ſen- 


ſible men deſpiſe. Pope, 
Bi'6$wOLN, of [from big and fewoln.] 
Turgid ; ready to burſt. 
Might my bigſwoln heart 


Vent all its griefs, and give a looſe to ſorrow. 
| Addiſon. 
B16-UDDERED: adj. [from big and udder.] 
Having large udders; having dugs 
ſwelled with milk. 


Now, 3 before him through the arching 
roc 
Came rumbling heaps on heaps th' unnumber'd 
gs ; 
. Big-udder'd ews, and goats of female kind. Pepe, 
Bi'LANDER. n. f. [belandre, Fr.] A 
ſmall veſſel of about eighty tons burden, 
uſed for the carriage of goods. It 1s 
a kind of hoy, manageable by four or 
five men, and has maſts and fails after 
the manner of a hoy. They are uſed 
chiefly in Holland, as being particularly 
fit for the canals. Savary. Trevoux. 
Like bilanders to creep 
Along the coaſt, and land in view to keep. Dryd. 
Bi'LBERRY. n. /. [from biliz, Sax. a 
bladder, and berry, according to Skin- 
ner; witic idæa.] A ſmall ſhrub; and 
eng berry of that ſhrub ; whortle- 
E 
| Cricket to Windſor's chimneys ſhalt thou leap; 
There pinch the maids as blue as 6:/berries, 
|  Shakſpeare, 
B1'.Bo. n. /. [corrupted from Bilboa, where 
the beſt weapons are made.] A. rapier; 
a ſword, 
To be compaſſed like a good /e, in the cir- 
cumference of a peck, hilt io point, heel to head, 
Shatſpeare, 
BrLinors. u. J. A ſort of ſtocks, or 
wooden ſhackles for the feet, uſed for 
puniſhing offenders at fea, 


Methought I lay 


Worſe than the mutinies in the bilboes. Shatſp, 


BILE. n. /. [bilis, Lat.] A thick, yel- | 


low, bitter liquor, ſeparated in the li- 

ver, collected in the gall-bladder, and 

diſcharged into the lower end of the duo- 

denum, or beginning of the jejunum, by 
9 


B11. 


the common duct. Its uſe is to ſheathe 
or blunt the acids of the chyle, becauſe 
they, being entangled with its ſulphurs, 
thicken it ſo, that it cannot be ſuffici- 
ently diluted by the ſuccus pancreaticus, 
to enter the lacteal veſſels. Quincy. 

In its progreſſion, ſoon the labour'd chy le 

Receives the confluent rills of bitter bile ; 4 
Which, by the liver ſever'd from the blood, 

And ſtriving through the gall-pipe, here unload 
Their yellaw ſtreams. Blackmore. 


BiLE. n. J. [bile, Sax. perhaps from bilis, 
Lat. This is generally ſpelt S; but, 
I think, leſs 2 A ſore angry 
ſwelling. 

But yet thou art my fleſh, my blood, my 
daughter ; | 
Or rather a diſeaſe that 's in my fleſh ; 
Thou art a bi/e in my corrupted blood. Shatſp. 
Thoſe %s did run—ſay ſo—did not the general 
run? were not that a botchy fore? Shakſpeare. 
A furunculus is a painful tubercle, with a broad 
baſis, arifing in a cone. It is generally called a 
bile, and is accompanied with inflammation, 
pulſation, and tenſion. Wiſeman. 


BIL Gr. n. /. The compaſs or breadth of 
a ſhip's bottom. Skinner. 
76 BIIGE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
ſpring a leak ;- to let in water, by ſtrik- 
ing upon a-rock: a ſea term; now 
bulge. Skinner. 
BILIARVY. adj. [from bilis, Lat.] 
longing to the bile. 
Voracious animals, and ſuch as do not chew, 
have a great quantity of gall; and ſome of them 


have the 6i/iary duct inſerted into the pylorus, 
Arbuthnet, 


— — 


rowed. from Bling ſgate in London, a 
ou where there is always a crowd of 
lou people, and frequent brawls and foul 
language.] Ribaldry; foul language. 
There ſtript, fair rhetorick languiſh'd on the 
round, 
And ſhameful Bilingſgare her robes adorn. Pope. 
BritnGvuovus. adj. [ bilinguis, Lat.] Hav- 
ing, or ſpeaking, two tongues. * 
Br'L1ovs. adj. [from bilis, L.] Con- 
ſiſting of bile ; partaking of bile. 
Why Vilious juice a golden light puts on, 
And floods of chyle in ſilver currents run. Garth. 
When the taſte of the mouth is bitter, it is 
a ſign of aredundance of a 6bi/i9us alkali. Arbuth, 
To BILK. v. a. [derived by Mr. Lye from 
the Gothick bi/aican.] To cheat; to 
defraud, by running in debt and avoid- 
| ing Pa ment, 
&'d ſtationers for yeomen flood prepar'd. 
, Dryden. 
What comedy, what farce can more delight, 


Than grinning hunger, and the pleaſing fight 
Of your Se, hupes ? Dryden. 


* 


9 


beak of a fowl. 
Their 27s were thwarted croſſways at the end, 
and with theſe they would cut an apple in two at 
one ſnap. Carew. 
It may be tried, whether birds may not be 
made to have greater or longer / lu, or greater 
or longer talons. Bacon. 
In his bi! 
An olive leaf he brings, pacifick fign ! Aten. 
No crowing cock does there his wings diſplay, 
Nor with his horny 3%/ provoke the day. Dryden, 


BILL. 3. /. [bille, Sax. tpibille, a two 
edged axe. ] 

1. A kind of hatchet with a hooked point, 
uſed in country work, as a hedging bull ; 


« 


4 


Be- 


'BriLiNGsG ae. . J. [A cant word, bor- | 


BILL. 1 [bile, Sax. See BALL. ] The | 


»„ —_—_—_ 


III 


| Juſtices errants in the general afſizes ; but moſt 


| Graunt, 


fo called from its reſemblance in form 
to the beak of a bird of prey. 

Standing troops are Tervants armed, who uſe 
the lance and ſword, as other ſervants do the 


fickle or the h, at the command of thoſe who 
entertain them, Temple, 


2. A kind of weapon anciently carried by 
the foot ; a battle-axe. 


Yea diſtaff women manage ruſty bills; 
Againſt thy ſeat buth young and old rebel. Shatſp, 
BILL. n./. billet, Fr.] 
1. A written paper of any kind. 
He docs reccive 
Particular addition from the þ:1/ 
That writes them all alike, 
2. An account of money. 

Ordinary expence ought to be limited by a 
man's eſtate, and ordered to the beſt, that the 
bill; may be leſs than the eſlimation abroad. 

Bacon. 
3. A law preſented to the parliament, not 
yet made an act. 

No new laws can be made, nor old lav's 
abrogated or altered, but by parliament ; where 
bills are, prepared, and preſented to the two 
houſes. Bacon. 

How now for mitigation of this 2%, 

Urg'd by the commons? doth his majeſty 
Incline to it or no? Shakſþcare, 


4. An act of parliament. 

There will be no way left for me to tell you 
that I remember you, and that I love you, but 
that one, which needs no open warrant, or ſe- 
cret conveyance ; which no , can preclude, nor 

| no kings prevent. Atterbury, 
5. A phyſician's preſcription. 

Like him that took the doctor's 47, 

And ſwallow'd it inſtead o' th” pill. Tudibrar, 

The medicine was prepared according to the 

bill. L' Efirange, 

Let them, but under your ſuperiours, Mill, 
When doctors fiilt have figa'd the bloody %%. 

Dryden, 


Shakſpeares 


6, An advertiſement. 
And in deſpair, their empty pit to fill, 
Sct up ſome foreign monſter in a bill, Dryden. 
7, In law. | | 
1. An obligation, but without condition, or 
forfeiture for non-payment. 2. A declaration in 
writing, that expreſſeth either the grief and the 
wrong that the complainant hath ſuifered by the 
party complained of; or elſe ſome fault that the 
paity complained of hath committed againſt 
„ ſome law. This % is ſometimes offered to 


to the lord chancellor. It containeth the fact 
complained of, the damages thereby ſuffered, 


redreſs. Cowell, 
The fourth thing very maturely to be. con- 
ſulted by the jury, is, what influence their find- 
ing the 6i// may have upon the kingdom. St. 
8. A bill of mortality, An account of the 
numbers that have died in any diſtri. 
Moſt who took in the weekly b1//s of mortality, 
made little other uſe of them, than to look at 
the foot, how the burials encreaſed or decreaſed. 


So liv'd our fires, ere doctors learn'd to kill, 
And multiply'd with theirs the weekly $177, Dey. 
9. A bill of fare. An account of the ſea- 
ſon of proviſions, or of the diſfies at a 
feaſt. 


It may ſeem ſomewhat difficult to make out 
the bills of fare for ſome of the forementioned 
ſuppers. Arbuthnet, 

10. A bill of exchange. A note ordering 
the payment of a ſum of money in one 
place, to ſome perſon aſſigned by the 
drawer or remitter, in conſideration of 
the value paid to him in anather place. 


and petition of proceſs againſt the detendant for 
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The comfortable ſentences are bill: of exehange, 
upon the credit of which we lay our cares down, 
and receive proviſions, Taylor, 

All that a bill of exchange can do, is to direct 
to whom money is due, or taken up upon cre- 
dir, in a foreign country, thall be paid. Locke. 


ToBiLlri. v. n. [from bill, a beak.) To 
careſs, as doves by joining bills; to be 
fond. | 

Doves, they ſay, will Ju, after their peck- 
ing, and their murmuring. Ben Jonſon. 
Still amorous, and fond, and bi/ling, 
Like Philip and Mary on a ſhilling, Hudibras. 
They 5i/!, they tread; Alcyone compreſs'd 
Seven days fits brooding on her floating neſt. 
Dryden. 
He that bears th' artillery of Jove, 
The ſtrong pounc'd eagle, and the Sing dove. 
Dryden, 

To BILL. v. a. [from bil}, a writing.] To 
publiſh by an advertiſement ; a cant 
word. 


His maſterpiece was a compoſition that he 
bilied about under the name of a ſovereign 
antidote. 


BL LET. 1. /. [billet, French.] 


1. A ſmall paper; a note. 

When he found this little %%et, in which was 
only written Remember Czſar, he was exceed- 
ingly confounded, Clarendon 

2. A ticket directing ſoldiers at what houſe 
to lodge. 


3. Billet-doux, or a ſoft billet ; a love letter. 
"Twas then, Belinda! if report ſay true, 
Thy eyes firſt open'd on a billet-doux. Pope. 


4. [bilot, Fr.] A ſmall log of wood for 


the chimney. 

Let us then calculate, when the bulk of a 
ſagot or Set is dilated and rarified to the de- 
gree of fire, how vaſt a place it muſt take up. 

Digby en Bodies, 

Their Billet at the fire was found. Prior, 

To B1'LLET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To direct a ſoldier by a ticket, or note, 
where he is to lodge. 
 Retue thee; go where thou art billeted : 
Away, I ſay. Shaiſpeare. 

2, To quarter ſoldiers, 

They remembered him of charging the king- 
dom, by billeting ſoldiers. Raleigh. 

The counties throughout the kingdom were 
ſo incenſed, and their affections poiſoned, that 
they refuſed to ſuffer the ſoldiers to be billeted 
upon them. Clarendon, 


BiLLIARDS. n. .. without a ſingular. ¶ bil. 
ard, Fr. of which that language has no 
etymology ; and therefore they probably 
derived from England both the play and 
the name, which is corrupted from Sal- 
yards, yards or ſticks with which a ball 
is driven along a table. Thus Spen/er : 
Balyurde much unfit, 

And ſnuttlecocks miſſeeming manly wit. 
Hubberd's Tale] 
A game at which a ball is forced agaiuit 


another on a table. 


Let it alone; let's to bi///ards. Shat ſpeare, 
Even noſe and cheek withal, g 
Smooth as is the ard ball. Ben Jon ſin 


Some are forced to bound ur fly upwards, al- 
molt like ivory balls meeting on a Billiard table. 
B. yl. 

When the ball obeys the frroke of a ard 
ſtick, it is not any action of the ball, but bre 
paſſion. Locke. 


BFLLOW. . / [ bilge, Germ. bolg, Dan.“ 


probably of the ſame original with bil: x, 
Sax. a bladder. ] A wave ſwoln, and 
hollow, 


L' Eftrange. ; 


| 
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Prom whence the river Dee, as filver cleen, | 

His tumbling 6i/lovs rolls with gentle rore. 
Spenſer, 
Bills fink by degrees, even when the wind 
is down that firft ſtirred them. Wotton, 
Chaſmg Nereus with his trident tiirows 
The billotot from the bottom. Deulium. 
To BILLOW. v. z. [from the noun.] To 
ſwell, or roll, as a wave. 

The bi!lowing ſnow, and violence of the ſhow'r, 
That from the hills diſperſe their dreadful fore, 
And o'er the vales collected ruin pour. Prior. 

B1LLowy., adj. [from 6i/{yw.] Swelling ; 
turgid ; wavy. 

Aud whitening down the moſſy-tinctur'd 


ſtream, 
Deſcends the bi//oroy foam. Thomſon, 


Bix. n. /. [binne, Sax.] A place where 
bread, or corn, or wine, is repoſted, 
The moſt convenient way of picking hops, is 
into a long ſquare frame of wood, called a bin. 
Mortimer, 


As when, from rooting in a V%, 
All powder*d o'er from tail to chin, 
A lively maggot allies out, 
You know him by his hazel ſnout, Swift 

Br'Naxv. adj. [from binus, Lat.] Two; 
dual; double. 

Binary Arithmetick, A method of com- 
putation propoſed by Mr. Leibnitz, in 
which, in lieu of the ten figures in the 
common arithmetick, and the progreſſion 
from ten to ten, he has only two figures, 
and uſes the ſimple progreſſion from two 
to two. This method appears to be the 
ſame with that uſed by the Chineſe four 
thouſand years ago. Chambers. 


To BIND. v. a. pret. Bound; part. paſſ. 
bound, or bounden: | bindan, Sax. ] 
1. To conſine with bonds; to enchain. 
Wilt thou play with him as.with a bird ? or 
wilt thou iim for thy maidens ? 
2. To gird; to inwrap ; to involve. 


Who hath bcurnd the waters in a garment ? 
Proverbs. 


3. To faſten to any thing; to fix by cir- 


cumvolution. 
Thou ſhalt bind this line of ſcarlet thread in 
the window, which thou didſt let us down by. 
Tofhua. 
Keep my commandments, and live; and my 
law, as the apple of thine eye. Bind them upon 
thy fingers, write them upon the table of thine 
heart. Proverbs, 
4. To faſten together. 
+ Gather ye together firſt the tares, and bind 
them in bundles, to burn them. Matthew. 


5. To cover a wound with dreſſings and 
bandages : with vp. 

When he ſaw him, he had compaſſion on him, 

and went to him, and 56nd up his wounds. Luke. 

Having filled up the bared cranium with our 

dreſſings, we bound up the wound. Wiſeman, 


6. To oblige. by ſtipulation, or oath. 
If a man vow a vow, or ſwear an oath, to 
bind his ſoul with a bond, he ſhall not break his 


word. Numbers. 
Swear by the ſolemn oath that binds the gods, 
| Pope, 


7. To oblige by duty or law; to compel; 
to conftrain, 79 
Though I am bord to every act of duty, 
I am not 5ownd to that all ſlaves are free to. 
Shakſpeare, 
Duties expreſsly required in the plain language 
of Scripture, ought to h our conſciences more 
than thoſe that are but dubiuuſly inferred, Matt. 


8. To oblige by kindneſs. 
9. To confine; to hinder ; with in, if the 


BIN 


reſtraint be local; with up, if it relate 

to thought or act. . 
Now I'm cabin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bourd i» 
To ſaucy doubts. and fears. Shakſpeare, 
You will ſooner, by imagination, hind a bird 
from ſinging, than ſrom eating or flying. Bacez, 
Though paſſion be the moſt obvious and gene- 
ral, yet it is not the only cauſe that binds up the 
underſtanding, and confines it, for the time, t9 
one object, from which it will not be taken og. 
Locke. 


In ſuch a diſmal place, 
Where joy ne'er enters, which the ſun ne'er 
cheers, | : 
Bound in with darknefs, overſpread with damps, 
Dryden. 
10. To hinder the flux of the bowels; to 
make coſtive. 

Rhubarb hath manifeſtly in it parts of contrary 
operations; parts that purge, and parts that 5%. 
the body. Bacen, 

The whey of milk doth looſe, the milk dot! 

bind. Herbert. 
11. To reſtrain, 

The more we are bound up to an exact narra. 
tion, we want more life, and fire, to animate and 
inform the ſtory, Felton. 

12. Io bind a lool. To put it in a cover. 

Was ever book, containing ſuch vile matter, 
So fairly bound ? Sha ſpeare. 

Thoſe who could never read the grammar 
When my dear volumes touch the hammer, 
May think books beſt, as richeſt bound, Prior, 

13. To bind to. To oblige to ſerve ſome 


One. 
If ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Still thou art hound 79 vice, and ſtiil a ſlave. D/A. 
14. To bind to. To. contract with any 
body. 

Art thou bound to a wiſe, ſeek not to be looſcd, 

1 Corinthians, 
15. To bind over. To oblige to make ap- 
pe arance. 5 

Sir Roger was ſtaggered with the reports con- 
cerning this woman, and would have 65nd her 
over to the county ſeſſions. Addiſon, 

To BIN D. v. n. 
1. To contract its own parts together; to 
grow ſtiff and hard. 

If the land riſe tull of clots, and if it is a 
binding land, you muſt make it fine by harrow- 
mg of it. Mortimer. 

2. To make coſtive. 
3. To be obligatory. 


Thoſe canons, or imperial conſtitutions, which 
have not been received here, do not bind. Hale. 
The promiſes and bargains for truck, between 
a Swiſs and an Indian, in the woods of America, 
are binding to them, though they are peifectiy in 

a ſtate of nature, in reference to one another. 
Lecke, 

Bixnp. n /. A ſpecies of hop. 

The two beſt ſorts are the white and the grey 
bind; the latter is a large ſquare hop, aud more 
hardy. Mortimer. 


BINDER. u. /. [from To bind. 
1. A man whoſe trade it is to bind books. 


2. A man that hinds ſheaves. 


Three binders flood, and took the handfuls 
reapt 

From boys that gathered quickly up. Chapman. 

A man, with a binder, may reap an acre of 

wheat in a day, if it ſtand well. Mortimer, 
3. A fillet; a ſhred cut to bind with. 

| A double cloth, of ſuch length and breadth as 

might ſerve to encompaſs the fractured member, 

J cut from each end to the midd!c, into three 

binders. Wiſman, 


BIN DING. n. . [from bind.) A bandage. 
This beloved young woman began to take of 
the binding of his eyes. 


Tater, 


BIR 
BVDW EE D. n./. [convolvulus, Lat.] A 
plant. 


Bindweed is the larger and the ſmaller; the 
firit ſort flowers in September, and the laſt in 


June and July. Mortimer, 
Bi'NOCLE. n. f. [from binus and oculus.] 
A kind of dioptrick teleſcope, fitted ſo 
with two tubes joining together in one, 
as that a diſtant object may be ſeen with 
both eyes together, Harris. 
Bixo'CULAR. adj. [from binus and oculus.] 
Having two eyes. | 

Moſt animals are binocular, ſpiders for the 

moſt part octonocular, and ſome ſenocular. 
Derham. 

Bixo'M1at Root. [In algebra.] A root 
compoſed of only two parts, connected 
with the ſigns p/us or minus, Harris. 

Bixo'MINoOus, adj. [from binus and no- 
men, Lat] Having two names. 

Bio'GRAPHER. n./. [.. and %.] A 
writer of lives; a relater not of the hiſ- 
tory of nations, but of the actions of 
particular perſons. 

Our Grubſtreet biographers watch for the death 
of a great man, like ſo many undertakers, on 
purpoſe to make a penny of him. Addiſen, 

Bio'GRAPHY. n./. LS. and ypa0w. ] 

In writing the lives of men, which is called 
biography, ſome authors place every thing in the 
preciſe order of time when it occurred. /Fatts, 


Br'ov Ac. n. .. [Fr. from wey ach, 
BiHOVAC. a double guard, German. ] 
Bi\vovac. A guard at night perform- 


ed by the whole army ; which either at 
a liege, or lying before an enemy, every 
evening draws out from its tents or huts, 
and continues all night in arms. Not in 
uſe. Zrevoux. Harris. 

Br'yAROVUS. adj. [from binus and pario, 
Lat.] Bringing forth two at a birth, 

BirART1TE, adj. {from binus and parts, 
Lat.] Having two correſpondent parts ; 
divided into two. 

BiraRT1'T10N. . /. [from bipartite. ] The 
act of dividing into two; or of making 
two correſpondent parts. 

Bri'yeD. n. /. [bipes, Lat.) An @nimal 
with two feet. 

No ſerpent, or fiſhes oviparous, have any 


tones at all; neither biped nor quadruped ovipa- 
rous have any exteriourly. Brown, 


Br'rgDAL. adj. [bipedalis, Lat.] Two 
feet in teogth ; or having two feet. 
Bret'NNATED. adj. {from biuus and penna, 
Lat.] Having two wings. 
All bipennated inſe&s have poiſes joined to 
the body. Derfum. 


Bir s TrALous. adj. [of bis, Lat. and 
mira.) Conſiſting of two flower 


leaves. Dig. 
BiQqUADRATE. i 2 algebra, ] 
BiqUADRA'TICK. e fourth power, 


arifing from the multiplicatiopof a iquare 
number or quantity byitfelf, Farris. 


BIRCH. x. / [bipc, Sax. betula, Lat.] 
A tree. 

The leaves are like thoſe of the poplar; the 
ſhoots are very ſlender and weak; the katkins 
are produced at remote diſtances from the fruits, 
on the ſame tree; the fruit becomes a little ſqua- 
moſe cone ; the ſeeds are winged, and the tree 
caſts its outer rind every ycar. | 


Bi'xcaen, adj. {from birch.) Made of 
birch. , , 
Vo Le I. 


Miller.” 


| 


" 
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His beaver'd brow a birchen garland bears. 


e. 
BIRD. =. / bind, or bnid, a chick, Sax. ] 
A general term for the feathered kind; 
a fowl. In common talk, fowl is uſed 
for the larger, and 577d for the ſmaller 
kind of feathered animals. 
The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
b Shalſpeare. 
Sh” had all the regal makings of a queen; 
As holy oil, Edward confeſſor's crown, 
The rod and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shatſpeare's Henry viii. 
The bird of Jove ſtoop'd from his 1 fag 
Two birds of gayeſt plume before him drove. 
Milton. 
Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. 
Dryden. 
There are ſome birds that are inhabitants of 
the water, whoſe blood is cold as fiſhes, and 
their fleſh is ſo like in tale, that the ſcrupulous 
are allowed them on fiſh days. Locke. 
To BIRD. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
catch birds, 
I do invite you to-morrow morning to my 
| houſe, to breakfaſt ; after we'll a birding toge- 
ther. Shakſpeare, 


BrrDpBoLT. n. /. [from bird and bolt, or 
arrow.) An arrow, broad at the end, 
to be ſhot at birds. 


To be generous and of free diſpoſition, is to 
take thoſe things for birdbs/ts that you deem 
cannon bullets. Sh:Eſpeare. 

BIRDS AGE. n. /. [from bird and cage.] 
An encloſure, with interſtitial ſpaces, 
made of wire or wicker, in which birds 
are kept. 

Birdcages taught him the pulley, and tops the 
centrifugal force. Arbuthuot and Pope. 

BiRDCATCHER. 2. /. [from bird and 
catch.] One that makes it his em- 
ployment to take birds, 

A poor lark entered into a miſcrable expoſtu- 
lation with a 6irdcatchery that had taken her in 
his net. L' Ejir ange, 

BiRDER. n. f, [from bird.) A bird- 
catcher. 


Bi'xpixnG-P1Ece, 1. /. [from bird and 
piece.) A fowling- piece; a gun to ſhoot 
birds with, | 

I'll creep up into the chimney.— There 
they always uſe to diſcharge their birding-pieces ; 
creep into the Kkill-hole. Shakſpeare. 

Bi'xDLiME. n. /. [from bird and /ime.] A 
glutinous ſubſiance, which is ſpread upon 
twigs, by which the birds that light upon 
them are entangled. | 

Birdlime is made of the bark of holly: they 
pound it into a tough paſte, that no fibres of the 
wood he left; then it is waſhed in a running 
ſtream, till no motes appear, and put up to fer- 
ment, and ſcummed, and then laid up for uſe; 
at which time they incorporate with it a third 
part of nut oil, over the fire, But the bark of 


our lantone, or way faring ſhrub, will make very 


good birdlime. Chambers, 
Holly is of ſo viſcous a juice, as they make 
birdlime of the bark of it. Bacer's Nat, Hiſtory. 
With ftores of gather'd glue contrive 
To ſtop the vents and crannies of their hive 
Not bird/ime, or Idean pitch, produce 
A more tenacious maſs of clammy juice. Dr yd. 
I'm enſnar'd; 
Heav'n's Lirdlime wraps me round, and glues my 
wings. Dryden. 
The woodpecker, and other birds of this kind, 
becauſe they prey upon flies which they catch 
with their tongde, have a couple of bags filled 


1 
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with a viſcous humour, as if it were a natural 
birdlime, or kquid glue, Grew, 
Brzapman. n./. from bird and man.] A 
birdcatcher; a fowler. 
As a fowler was bending his net, a blackbir4 
aſked him what he was doing : why, ſays he, 
I am laying the foundations of a city; and ſo the 
birdman drew out of fight. L' Eftrange. 


B1'xDs-CHERRY. . /. [pads Theophraſli.} 
A plant. 


Bra DSEVYR. n.f. [adonir, Lat.] A plant. 
Bi'xDsFoorT. n. f. [ornithopodium, Lat.] A 


plant. 
BIRDSN EST. n. /. An herb. Dick. 


Bi'sDSTARES. . f. [aracus.] A plant. 
BR DSToNGUE. n. . An herb. Di8. 


Bi'nGANDER, . . [chenalopex.] A fowl 
of the gooſe kind. i, 


Bikrt. n, 1 A fiſh, the ſame with the tar- 
bot ; which ſee, 
BIRTH. n. /. [beopð, Sax. ] 
1. The act of coming into life, 
Baut thou art fair, and at thy birth, dear boy, 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great. 
Shakſpeare's King John, 
In Spain, our ſprings like old men's children be, 
Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy ; 
No kindly ſhowers fall on our barren earth, 
To hatch the ſeaſons in a timely birth. Dryder, 
2. Extraction; lineage. 
Moſt virtuous virgin, born of heavenly birth. 
5 Spenſer, 
All truth I ſhall relate: nor firſt can I 
Myſelf to be of Grecian birth deny. Denham. 
3. Rank which is inherited by deſcent. 
He doth object, I am too great of birt, Shak, 
Be juſt in all you ſay, and all you do; 
Whatever be your birth, you're ſure to be 
A peer of the firſt magnitude to me. Dryden, 


4- The condition or circumſtances in which 
any man is born, 
High in bis chariot then Haleſus came, 
A foe by 6irth to Troy's unhappy name. Dryden, 
5. Thing born; N uſed of ve- 
getables, as well as animals. . 
The people fear me; for they do obſerve 
Unfatlier'd heirs, and loatiily 67745 of nature. 
Srak/peart, 
That poets are far rather be than kings, 
Your nobleſt father prov'd. Ben Jenſon. 
Who of themſelves 
Abhor to join; and, by imprudence mix'd, 
Produce prodigious birt45 of body or mind. AMz/t, 
She, for this many thouſand years, 
Scems to have practis'd with much care 
To frame the race of woman fair; 
Vet never could a perfect htl 
Produce before, to grace the earth. 
His elde ſt 5/r/+ 
Flies, mark'd by heav'n, a fugitive o'er earth. 
| Pr:or, 
The vallies ſmile, and with their low'ry face, 
And wealthy C7%/he, coufels the flood's embrace, 
Blackmore. 
Others hatch their eggs, and tend the &ir/4, 
till it is able to ſhift ſor itſelf, Al lifon, 
6, The act of bringing forth, 
That fair Syrian ſnepherdeſs 
Who, after years of barrenneſs, 
The highly tavour'd Joſeph bore 
To him that ſerv'd for her before; 
And at her next , much like thee, 
Through pangs fled to felicity, Milt. 
7. The ſeamen call a due or proper diſtance 
between ſhips lying at an anchor, or 
under ſail, a Bit. Alſo the proper 
place on board for the meſs to put their 
cheſts, Sc. is called the Lirth of that 


meſs. Alſo a convenient place to moor 


Wiley, 


x 


a ſhip in, is called a Birth. Harris, 
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BTATUu DAT. n. /. [from birth and day.] 
I. The day on which any one is born, 
Orient light, 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs, they beheld 
Birthday of heaven and earth, Milton. 
2. The day of the year in which any one 
was born, annually obſerved. 
This is my birthday; as this very = 
Was Caſſius born, Shakſpeare. 
+ They tell me 'tis my 5irthday, and I'll keep it 
With double pomp of ſadneſs : 
'Tis what the day deſerves, which gave me 
breath. Dryden. 
Your country dames, 
Whoſe cloaths returning hurt hay claims. Prior. 
Br'zTHDoM. 1. /. [ This is erroneouſly, I 
think, printed in SHalſpeare, birthdoom. 
It is derived from birth and dom (ſee 


Dou) as lin gaom, duledom.] Privilege 


of birth. 
Let us rather 
Hold faſt the mortal ſword; and, like good men, 
Beftride our downfaln birthdeom. Shakſpeare, 
BTATNIO HT. a. /. [ from birth and night.] 


1. The night on which any one is born. 
Th' angelick ſong in Bethlehem field, 
On thy birthnight, that ſung the Saviour born. 
Paradiſe Regained. 


2. The night annually kept in memory of 


any one's birth. 


A youth more glitt'ring than a 6irthnight beau. | 


Pope. 


BrzxTHPLACE. . /. [from birth and place.] 
Place where any one is born. 
My birthplace hate I, and my love's upon 
This enemy's town. Shakſpeare. 
A degree of ſtupidity beyond even what we 
have been charged with, upon the ſcore of our 
birthplace and climate, Swift, 


Br'izgTHRrIGHT, n. , [from birth and 
right.] The rights and privileges to 
which a man is born; the right of the 


firſt-born, 
| Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodneſs 
Shares with thy birthright. Shakſpeare. 
Thou haſt been found 
By merit, more than birtAright, Son of God. 
Milton, 
I lov*d her firſt, I cannot quit the claim, 
But will preſerve the birthright of my paſſion. 
Otway. 
While no baſc neſs in this breaſt I find, N 
I have not loſt the St hight of my mind. Dryd. 
To ſay that liberty and property are the birth- 
right of the Engliſh, natian, but that, if a prince 
invades them by illegal methods, we muſt upon 
no pretence reſiſt, is to confound governments. 
Addiſon. 


BraTHnsTRA'NGLED. adj. [from birth and 
Arangle.] Strangled or ſuffocated in 
being born, 

Finger of birthfirangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab. Shakſpeare. 

BI nTHWORT. . / [from birth and wort ; 
I ſuppoſe from a quality of haſtening 

delivery: ariſtolochia, Lat.] A plant. 

BI SCOTIN. u. /. French. ] A confec- 
tion made of flower, ſugar, marmalade, 
eggs, Cc. 

B's cuir. 1 from bit, twice, Lat. and 
cuit, bake , r.] 

J. A kind of hard dry bread, made to be 
carried to ſea: it is baked for long 
voyages four times, 

The biſcuit alſo in the ſhips, eſpecially in the 
Spanith gallies, was grown hoary and unwhole 
ſome. Knilles's Hiſtory, 

Many have been cured of dropfies by abiti- 
-wence from drinks, cating dry biſexit, which 
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ercates no thirſt, and ſtrong frictions four or five | 
times a-day. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


2, A compoſition of fine flower, almonds, 
and ſugar, made by the confectioners. 
To Bis cr. v. a. [from binus and ſeco, to 

cut, Lat.] To divide into two parts, 
The rational horizon biſefteth the globe into 
two equal parts. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Brst'cT10N, . . [from the verb.] A 
eometrical term, ſignifying the divi- 
os of any quantity into two equal 
arts, 
II'SHOP. n. / [From epi/copus, Lat. the 
Saxons formed byycop, which was af- 
terward ſoftened into bj/bop]. One of 
the head order of the clergy. 


A biſhop is an overſeer, or ſuperintendant, of 
religious matters in the chriſtian church. Ayliffe. 
You ſha); find him well accompany'd 
With reverend fathers, and well learned % opt. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Their zealous ſuperſtition thinks, or pretends, 
they cannot do God a greater ſervice, than to 
deſtroy the primitive, apoſtolical, and anciently 
univerſal government of the church by %s. 
K. Charles. 
In caſe a bifop ſhould commit treaſon and 
felony, and forfeit his eſtate, with his life, the 
lands of his biſhoprick remain ſtill in the 2 
outh, 
On the word %, in French er4gue, I would 
obſerve, that there is no natural connexion be- 
tween the ſacred office and the letters or ſound; 
for t- u,, and biſhop, ſignify the ſame office, 
though there is not one letter alike in them. 
Watts Logick. 
BrsHoP.n./;, A cant word for a mix- 


ture of wine, oranges, and ſugar. 
Fine oranges, 
Well roaſted, with ſugar and wine in a cup, 
They'll make a ſweet 5iop, when gentlefolks 
up. Swift. | 
To Br'sHoP. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
confirm; to admit ſolemnly into the 
church, 
They are prophane, imperſect, oh! too bad, 
Except confirm'd and b;Aoped by thee, Donne. 
Bi'sHoPRICK, . /. | bixcoppice, Saxon. ] 


The dioceſe of a biſhop; the diſtrict 
over which the juriſdiction of a biſhop 
extends. 

It will be fit, that, by the king's ſupreme 
power in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, they be ſubordi- 
nate under ſome biſhop, and biAoprich, of this 
realm. Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

A virtuous woman ſhould reje& marriage, as 
a good man does a bijhoprick; but I would adviſe 
neither to perſiſt in refuſing. Spectator. 

Thoſe paſtors had epiſcopal ordination, poſ- 
ſeſſed — in the church, and were ſome- 
times promoted to biſkopricks themſelves. Swift. 

Br'$HOPSWEED. 2. ſ. [ammi, Lat.] A 
plant. 

Bis x. n. /. [ biſque, Fr.] Soup; hroth 
made by boiling ſeveral ſorts of fleſh, 

A prince, who in a foreſt rides aftray, 

And, weary, to ſome cottage finds the way, 
Talks of no pyramids, or fowls, or bi/&s of fiſh, 
But hungry ſups his cream ſerv'd up in earthern 


ith, King. 
Br'sxxT. See Biscvir. 


Bi'smuTH. . / The ſame as marcaſite ; 
a hard, white, brittle, mineral ſub- 
ſtance, of a metalline nature, found at 
Miſnia; ſuppoſed to be a recrementi- : 
tious matter thrown off in the formation 
of tin. Some eſteem it a metal /ui ge- 
neris; tho it uſually contains ſome 
filver. te is an artificial Shut! 


B 


made, for the ſhops, of tin. 2. 
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Biss xritrE. n. /. [from bis and /extilir, 
Lat.] Leap- year; the year in which 
the day, ariſing from ſix odd hours in 
each year, is intercalated, 

The year of the ſun conſiſteth of three hun- 
dred and fixty-five days and fix hours, wanting 
eleven minutes; which fix hours omitted, will, 

in time, deprave the compute : and this was the 
occaſion of bifſextile, or leap year. Brown, 

Towards the latter end of February 1s the 
biſſextile or intercalar day; called Stile, be- 
cauſe the fixth of the calends of March is twice 
repeated. | Holder on Time. 

B1's80N. adj. 3 by Skinner from by 
and in.] Blind. | 

But who, oh! who hath ſecn the mobled queen 
Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the 


flames 
With 5% n rheum ? Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 


What harm can your 6iſen conſpectuities glean 
out of this character? CShakſpeare's Coriolanus. 


BISTRE. n. ſ. [ French.] A colour 
made of chimney ſoot boiled, and then 
diluted with water; uſed by painters in 
waſhing their deſigns. T revoux, 

B1'sroRT, n. / — Lat.] A plant, 
called alſo nale cueed; which ſee. | 

Br'sTouRy. n. /. [Gbiftouri, Fr.] A ſur- 
geon's inſtrument, uſed in making in- 
ciſions, of which there are three ſorts; 
the blade of the firſt turns like that of 
a lancet; but the ſtraight &rſoury has 
the blade fixed in the handle; the 
crooked biſtoury is ſhaped like a half 
moon, having the edge on the inſide. 

Chambers. 

Bis v' cous. adj. [biſulcus, Lat.] Clo- 
venfooted. 

For the ſwine, although multiparous, yet be- 
ing 6iſu/cous, and only clovenfooted, are farrowed 


with open eyes, as other biſulcous animals. 
| N Bretun's Vulgar Errours, 


Brr. n. / [breol, Saxon. ] Signiſies the 
whole machine of all the iron appurte- 
nances of a bridle, as the bit- mouth, the 
branches, the curb, the ſevel holes, the 
tranchefil, and the croſs chains; but 
ſometimes it is uſed to ſignify only the 
bit- mouth in particular. Farrier's Didi. 
They light from their horſes, pulling off their 
bit, that they might fomething refreſh their 
mouths upon the graſs. Sidney, 
We have ſtrict ſtatutes, and moſt biting laws, 
The needful bits and curbs of headſtrong ſteeds. 
| Shakſpeare, 

He hath the biz between his teeth, and away 
he runs, Sit, 
Unus'd to the reſtraint 

Of curbs and bits, and flecter than the winds. 


Addiſon. 
Bir. n. , [from Jie. 


1. As much meat as is put into the mouth 
at once. 


How many prodigal 675 have flaves and pea- 

| ſants 
This night ««glutted! Shakſpeare. 
Follow your function, go and batten on cold 
bits. 0 Shukſpeare, 
The mice found it troubleſome to be till climb- 
ing the oak for every bit they put in their bellies. 
L' Eftrarge. 
John was the darling; he had all the good 6:3, 
was crammed with good pullet, chicken, aud 
capon. Arbut hnot, 


2. A ſmall piece of any thing. 
By this the boiling kettle had prepar'd 
And to the table ſent the ſmoaking lard; 
A fav'ry bit, that ſerv'd to reliſh wine. Dryden, 


BIT 
Then clap four ſlices of pilaſter on't, | 
That, lac'd with bits of ruſtick, makes a front. 
Pope. 
He bought at thouſands, what with better The 
You purchaſe as you want, and bit by bit. Pepe. 
His majeſty has power to grant a patent, for 
ſtamping round bits of copper, to every ſubject 
he bath. Ko Swift, 
3. A Spaniſh Weſt Indian filver coin, va- 
lued at ſevenpence halfpenny. 
4. A bit the better or worſe, In the ſmalleſt 
degree. 
here are few that know all the tricks of theſe 
lawyers ; for aught 1 can ſee, your caſe is not a 
bit clearer than it was ſeven years ago. Arbuthnet, 
Zo Bir. v. a, [from the noun.] To put 
the bridle upon a horſe. 
Bircun. . /. [breze, Saxon. ] 
1. The female of the canine kind; as the 
wolf, the dog, the fox, the otter. 
And at his feet a Ste wolf ſuck did yield 
To two yoang babes. Spenſer, 
I have been credibly informed, that a Hel 
will nurſe, play with, and be fond of young 
foxes, as much as, and in place of, her puppies. 
Locke, 
2. A name of reproach for a woman, 
Him you'll call a dog, and her a birch, Pope. 
John had not run a madding fo long, had it 
not been for an extravagant Site of a wife. 
| Arbuthnot, 
To BITE. v. a. pret. I bit; part. paſl. 
I have bit, or bitten. [brean, Saxon, ] 


1. To cruſh, or pierce with the teeth. 
My very enemy's dog, 
nough he had bit me, ſhould have ſtood that 
night 
Againſt my fire. Shakſpeare, 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 
Like rats, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intricate t' unlooſe. Shalſpeare. 
Theſe are the youths that thundet at a play- 
houſe, and fight for bitten apples. Shakſpeare, 
He falls; his arms upon the body found, 
And with his bloody tecth he bites the ground. 
Dryden, 
There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 
Lone, who is now indeed recovered. Tatter. 
Their foul mouths have not opened their lips 
without a falſity; though they have ſhowed their 
tecth as if they would bite off my noſe, Arbuth, 
2. To give pain by cold, 
Here feel we the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding, of the winter's wind; 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Even till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile. Shatfp. 
Full fifty years, harneſs'd in rugged ſteel, 
I have endur'd the ting winter's blaſt, 
And the ſeverer heats of parching ſummer. Rowe. 


3. To hurt or pain with reproach. 

Each poet with a diff ' rent talent writes; 
One praiſes, one inſtructs, another bires, 

4. To cut; to wound. 
I have ſeen the day, with my good biting faul- 
chion 
I would have made them ſkip. Shakſpeare, 
5. To make the mouth ſmart with an 
acrid taſte, 

It may be the firſt water will have more of 
the ſcent, as more fragrant; and the ſecond 
more of the taſte, as more bitter, or biting. 

; Bacon. 
6. To cheat; to trick; to defraud; a 
low phraſe. 

Aſeep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honeft factor ſtole a gem away: 

He pledg'd it to the knight; the knight had wit, 

So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
Pope. 

If you had allowed half the fine gentlemen to 
have converſed with you, they would have been 
ſtrangely bit, while they thought only to fa'l in 
love with a fair lady. Pope. 


Roſe. 


BIT 


Bits. u. /. [ſrom the verb. J 
1. The ſeizure of any thing by the teeth. 


Does he think he can endure the everlaſting 


burnings, br arm himſelf againſt the bizes of the 
never-dying worm? ES Seuth. 

Nor dogdays parching heat, that ſplits the 

rocks, 

Is half fo harmful as the greedy flocks ; 

Their venom'd bite, and ſcars indented on the 

ſtocks, Dryaen's Virgil*s Georgicks. 
2. The act of a fiſh that takes the bait. 

I have known a very good filher angle dili- 
gently four or fix hours for a river carp, and not 
have a bite. Walton. 

3. A cheat; a trick; a fraud: in low 
and vulgar language. 

Let a man be ne'er fo wiſe, 

He may be caught with ſober lies ; 

For, take it in its proper light, 

"Tis juſt what coxcombs call a bite. S<vife, 
4. A ſharper; one who commits frauds. 
Br'TeR. u. .. [from bite ] 

1. He that bites, 

Great barkers are no b/ters. 

2. A fiſh apt to take the bait. 

He is fo bold, that he will invade one of his 
awn kind ; and you may therefore eaſily believe 
him to be a bold birer, IFalton, 

3. A tricker; a deceiver. 

A bitcr is one who tells you a thing you have 
no reaſon to diſbelic ve in itſelt, and perhaps has 
given you, before he bit you, no reaſon to dif- 
believe it for his ſaying it; and, if you give him 
credit, laughs in your face, and triumphs that 
he has deceived you, He is one who thinks 
you a foul, becauſe you do not think him a knave. 

| Spectator. 
Bi'TTACLE. 2. /. A frame of timber in 
the ſteerage of a ſhip, where the com- 
paſs is placed. Dit. 
Bi'TTExN. The part. paſſ. of 7 bite. 
BI'TTER. adj. [ breen, Saxon, ] 
1. Having a hot, acrid, biting taſte, like 
 wormwood. 

Bitter things are apt rather to kill than en- 
gender putrefaQtion. Bacon's Natural lliftory. 

Though a man in a fever ſhould, from ſugar, 
have a bitter taſte, which, at another time, pro- 
duces a ſwect one; yet the idea of bitter, in 
that man's mind, would be as diftin& from the 
idea of ſweet, as if he had taſted only gall. Locke, 

2. Sharp ; cruel ; ſevere. 
Friends now faſt ſworn, 

Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 

On a diſſenſion of a doit, break out 

To bittereft enmity. 

Huſbands, love your wives, and be not bitter 
againſt them. C hans. 

Tue word of God, inſtead of a bitter, teaches 
us a Charitable zeal. Sprat. 

3. Calamitous ; miſerable, 

Noble friends and fellows, whom to leave 
Is only bitter to me, only dying ; 

Go with me, like good angels, to my end. Shak, 

A dire induction am I witneſs to; 

And will to France, hoping the conſequence 

Will prove as 5itter, black, and tragical. Shak. 

And ſhun the Sitter conſequence: for know, 
The day thou eat'ſt thereof, my ſole command 
Tranſgreft, inevitably thou ſhalt die. Par. Loft. 

Tell him, that it I bear my Litter fate, 

Tis to behold his vengeance for my ſon, Dryden. 
4. Painful ; inclement. 

The fowl the oorders fly, 

And ſhun the &7rer blaſt, and wheel about the 

Dryden. 


Camden. 


ky. 
5. Sharp; reproachful ; ſatirical. 
Go with me, 
And, in the breatn of bitter words, let's ſmother 
My damned ſon. Shak ſpeare. 
6. Mournful; afflicted. 
Wnerefore is light given unto t 
miſery, and life unto the bitter in ſe 


that is in 


Shakſpeare. 


| 


BIT 


7, In any manner unpleafing or hurtful. 
Bitter is an equivocal word; there is bitter | 

wormwooud, there are bitter words, there are 

bitter enemies, and a bitter cold morning. Hatrs, 


Bi'TTERGOURD. n. /. | colocynthis, Lat.] 


A plant. 
B1'TTERLY. adv. — bitter.] 
e. 


1. With a bitter ta 


2. In a bitter manner; ſotrowfully; ca- 
lamitoufly. 
I fo lively ated with my tears, 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 

Wept 6b:rrerly. Shalſpeare. 
Birterly baſt thou paid, and ſtill art paying 
That rigid ſcore. Milton, 

3. Sharply ; ſeverely. 

: His behaviour is not to cenſure 6/tterly the er- 
rours of their zeal. Sprat. 

Bi'TTERN. n. J. [Gbutour, Fr.] A bird 
with long legs, and a long bill, which 
feeds upon fiſn; remarkable for the noiſe 
which he makes, uſually called bumping. 
See BiTTOUR, 

The poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſides 
ſuch unnatural fiſhermen as otters, the corn: o- 
rant, and the bitrern. Waitorn, 

So that ſcarce 
Tae bittern knows his time, with bill ingulpht, 
To ſhake the founding marſh. 1 homer. 
B1'TTERN. #. /. [from bitter. ] A very 
bitter liquor, which drains off in mak- 
ing of common ſalt, and uſed in the 
preparation of Epſom falt. Quincy. 
BIT TERN ESS. 1. /. [from bitler.] 
1. A bitter taſte. 

The idea of whiteneſs, or Litter nei, is in the 
mind, exactly anſwering that power which is in 
any body to produce it there. Locke. 

2. Malice; grudge ; hatred ; implacabi- 
lity. 

Te bitterneſs and animoſity between the com- 
manders was ſuch, that a great part of the army 
was marched, Claren. ien. 

3. Sharpneſs ; ſeverity of temper, 

His ſorrows have fo overwlelm'd tis wits, 
Stall we be thus afflicted in his wreaks, 

His fits, his frenzy, and bis Sirterneſi? SRH. 

Pierpoint and Crew appeared now to have 
contracted more bittere and ſourneſs than for- 
merly, and were more reſerved towards the 
king's commiſſioners. Clarendon, 


4. Satire; piquancy ; keenneſs of reproach. 
Some think their wits have been aſleep, ex- 
cept they dart out ſomewhat piquant, and to the 
quick: men ought to find the difference between 
ſaltneſs and 5:itrerneſs. . Þacon, 
5. Sorrow; vexation; affliction, 

There appears much joy in him, even ſo much, 
that joy could not ſhow itieli modeſt enough, 
without a badge of 5ir72rneſs, Shat ſpeare, 

They ſhail mourn for him, as one mourneth 
for his only ſon, and ſhall be in &:zterneſs for 
him, as one that is in Bieter neſt for his firſt- born. 

Zecl. 

Moſt purſue the pleaſures, as they call them, 
of their natures, which begin in fin, are carried 
on with danger, and end in bitterneſs, Mate. 

I oft, in bitterneſs of ſoul, deplor'd 
My abſent daughter, and my dearer lord. Pope. 

Bi'TTERSWEET, n. / [from bitter and 
ſwweet.] An apple, which has a com- 
pound taſte of ſweet and bitter. : 

It is but a bizrerfweet at beſt, and the fine 


colours of the ſerpent do by no means make 
amends for the ſmart and poiſon of bis fling. 
cut. 
When I expreſs the taſte of an apple, which 
we call the bitter feceet, none can mittake what I 
mean. Watts, 
BrTTERVETCH. n. /. [ervum, Lat.} A 
plant, 


Job. 


2 B 2 
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er. n. . [| gentiana, Lat.] An 
erb. | 
BiTTouR. n. J [butour, Fr. ardea flella- 
ris, Lat.] A bird, commonly called the 
bittern (ſee BrrTTERN) but perhaps as 
properly bittour, 
Then to the water's brink ſhe laid her head; 


And, as a bi/taur bumps within a reed, 
To thee alone, O lake, the ſaid, I tell. Dryden. 


Biru'mE. n. J [from bitumen. ] Bitumen. 
Mix with theſe 
Idzan pitch, quick ſulphur, filver's ſpume, 
Sea onion, hellebore, and black bitume. May. 


BITU MEN. n./. [Lat.] A fat unctu- 
ous matter dug out of the earth, or 
ſcummed off lakes, as the Aſphaltis in 
Judza, of various kinds: ſome fohard as 
to be uſed for coal; others ſo glutinous 


as to ſerve for mortar. Savary. 
It is reported, that ten mingled with lime, 
and put under water, will make as it were an 

artificial rock, the ſubſtance becometh ſo hard, 
Bacon, 

The fabrick ſeem'd a work of rifing ground, 
With ſulphur and hitumen caſt between. Dryden. 
Bitumen is a body that readily takes fire, yields 
an oil, and is ſoluble in water. Weadward. 


Birv'/minovs. adj, from bitumen. ] Hav- 
ing the nature and qualities of bitumen ; 


compounded of bitumen. 
- Naphtha, which was the bituminous mortar uſed 
in the walls of Babylon, grows to an entire and 
very hard matter, like a ſtone. Bacon, 
The fruitage fair to fight, like that which grew 
| Near that bituminous lake, where Sodom flam'd. 
Milton. 


Biva'Lvs. adj. [from binus and valve, 
Lat.) Having two valves or ſhutters : 
a term uſed of thoſe fiſh that have two 
ſhells, as oyſters; and of thoſe plants 
whoſe ſeed 


length, to diſcharge their ſeed, as peas. 

In the cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome tort of 
bivalve, larger than could be introduced in at 
thoſe holes. Wewdward. 


Biva'LVULAR. adj, [from bivalve.] Hav- 
ing two valves. Did. 
Br'xworr, n. /. An herb. 


BIZ ANTIx B. n. /. [more properly ſpelt 
byzantine ; from Byxantium.] A great 
piece of gold valued at fifteen pound, 
which the King offereth upon high feſti- 
val days; it is yet called a bizantine, 
which anciently was a piece of gold 
coined by the emperours of Conſtanti- 
nople. Camden, 

To BLAB. v. a. [ blabberen, Dutch. ] 

1. To tel} what ought to be kept ſecret : 


it uſually implies rather thoughtleſſneſs | 


than treachery; but may be uſed in 

either ſenſe. 
The gaudy, Blabling, and remorſeful day 

Iz crept into the hoſom of the fea, Shakſpeare, 
Thy dues be done, and none left out, 

Ere the b/abbing eaſtern ſcout, 

The nice morn on the Indian ſteep, 

From her cabin'd loophole peep. Milton. 
Nature has made man's breaſts no windores, 

To publiſh what he dues within doors; 

Nor what dark fecrets there inhabit, 

Unleſs his own rath folly 5/ab it. Hudibras, 
Sorrow nor juy can be diſguis'd by art, 

Our forcheads 5/ab the ſecrets of out heart. Dryd. 
It is unlawful to give any kind of religious 

worſhip to a creature ; but the very indices of 

the fathers cannot eſcape the index expergatorius, 

for bladbbing ſo great a truth. Stilliug feet: 
Nor whiſper to the tattling reeds f 

The blackeſt of all female decds; 


2 open their whole | 


BL A 


Nor Hab it on the lonely rocks, 
Where echo fits, and lit'ning mocks. Soft. 
2. To tell: in a good ſenſe. Not uſed. 
That delightful engine of her thoughts, 
That b/abb'd them with ſuch pleaſing eloquence, 
Is torn from forth that pretty hollow cage. Shat 
To BLAB, v. n. To tattle ; to tell tales. 
Your mute I'll be; 
When my tongue b/abs, then let mine eyes not 
ſce, | Shakſprare. 
Buas. u. ſ. [from the verb.] A telltale ; 
a thoughtleſs babbler ; a treacherous be- 
trayer of ſecrets. 
The ſecret man heareth many confefſions ; for 
who will open himſelf to a Cab, or babbler? 
Bacon, 
To have reveal'd 
Secrets of man, the ſecrets of a friend, 
Contempr and ſcorn of all, to be excluded 
All friendſhip, and avoided as a Hab. Milton. 
Whoever ſhews me a very inquiſitive body, 
I'll ſhew him a /a, and one that ſhall make 
privacy as public k as a proclamation. L' Eftrange. 
I ſhuuld have gone about ſhewing my letters, 
under the charge of ſecrecy, to every blas of my 
acquaintance. Swift, 


| Bua'nneR. . . [from blab.] A tatler; 


a telltale, 
To BlAa'BBER. v. n, To whiſtle to a horſe. 
Sinner. 
BLA BBERII FED. inner. See Bro- 


BERLIPPED, 
BLACK. adj. [blac, Saxon. ] 


1. Of the colour of night. 
In the twilight in the evening, in the Mack 
and dark night, Proverbs. 


ſun makes man b/ach, and not the fire; why it 
whitens wax, yet blacks the ſkin ? Brown, 
The heaven was Blact with clouds and wind, 
and there was a great rain. 1 Kings, 
Cloudy of countenance ; ſullen. 
She hath abated me of half my train; 
Look'd black upon me. Shakſpeare, 
4. Horrible ; wicked; atrocious. 
| Either my country never muſt be freed, 
Or I conſenting to fo hact a deed. Dryden, 
5. Diſmal ; mournful. . 
A dire induction am I witneſs to; 
And, will to France, hoping the conſequence 
Will prove as bitter, b/ach, and tragical. Shak, 
6. Black and blue. The colour of a bruiſe ; 
a ſtripe. 
Miſtreſs Ford, good heart, is beaten black and 
. Glue, that you cannot ſee a white ſpot about her. 
| Merry Wives of Windſor. 
| And, wing'd with ſpecd and fury, flew 
To reſcue knight from black and blue. Hudibras. 
BL ack-BROWED. adj. [from Black and 
brow.) Having black eyebrows; 
gloomy 3 diſmal; threatening. 
Come, gentle night; come, loving black- 
br2wd night, 
Give me my Romeo. Shakſpeare, 
Thus when a 5/ac&-brow'*d guſt begins to riſe, 
White foam at tirſt on the curl'd ocean fries, 
Then roars the main, the billows mount the ſkies. 
Dryden. 
BLACK-BRYONY. 7. /. [/amnus, Lat.] A 
| plant. 
BLACK-CATTLE. 2. /. Oxen, bulls, and 
COWS. 
The other part of the grazier's buſineſs is what 


we call black-cattle, produces hides, tallow, and 
beef, for exportation, Swift. 


BLACK-EARTH. 7. / It is every where 
obvious on the ſurface of the ground, 
and what we call mould. Voodævard. 

BLack-GuaRD. adj. [from black and 


wa 


guard. ] A cant word among the vul- 
I 


Ariſtotle has problems which enquire why the | 


f B LA 


r; by which is implied a dirty-fel- 

ow; of the meaneR kind. 

Let a black-guard boy be always about the 
houſe, to ſend on your errands, and go to mar- 
ket for you on rainy days. Swift. 

BLACK-LEAD. u. /. [from black and lead.] 
A mineral found in the lead- mines, much 
uſed for pencils; it is not fuſible, or not 
without a very great heat. 

You muſt firſt get your black-lead ſharpened 
finely, and put faſt into quills, for your rude 
and firſt draught, Peachum. 

BLAcx-MAIL. n. /. A certain rate of 
money, corn, cattle, or other conſider. 
ation, paid to men allied with robbers, 
to be by them protected from the dau- 
ger of {uch as uſually rob or ſteal. 

Cowell, 

Br ack-puDDING. . /. [from black and 
pudding. A kind of food made of 

lood and grain, 

Through they were lin'd with many a piece 
Of ammunition bread and cheeſe, 
And fat black-puddings, proper food 
For warriours that delight in blood, 

BLACK-ROD. GH [from black and rod. 
The uſher belonging to the order of 
the garter; ſo called from the black-rod 
he carries in his hand. He 1s of the 
king's chamber, and likewiſe uſher of 
the parliament. Cowell, 

Black, u. /. [from the adjeRive.} 

1. A black colour. | 

Back is the badge of hell, 
The hue of dungeons, and the ſcowl of night. | 
Skakſpeare, 

For the production of lack, the corpuſcles 
muſt be leſs than any of thoſe which exhibit co- 
lours, Newton, 

2. Mourning, 

Riſe, wretched widow, riſe ; nor, undeplor'd, 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the Stygian ford: 
But riſe, prepar*d in b/ack to mourn thy periſh'! 

lord, Dryac "s 

3. A blackamoor: 

4. That part of the eye which is black. 

It ſuffices that it be in every part of the air, 
which is as big as the Slack or fight of the __ 

ieby, 
To BLACx. v. a. [from the noun.] Io 


Hudibras, 


make black; to blacken. 


Blacking over the paper with ink, not only 
the ink would be quickly dried up, but the pa- 
per, that I could not burn before, we quickly (ct 
on fire, Beyle. 

Then in his fury 5/ac#'d the raven o'er, 

And bid him prate in his white plumes Om. 

499. 

BLA“CKAMOOR. 1. /. [from black and moor. J 

A man by nature of a black complex- 
ion; a negro. | 

They are no more afraid of a b/ackamovr, or a 

lion, than of a nurſe or a cat. Locke, 

BLa'cxBERRIED Heath, [empetrum, Lat.] 
A plant. 

BrAa'cxBERRY Buſh. n. ſ. [rubus, Lat.] A 
fpecies of bramble. 

BLACKBERRY. n. / The fruit of tlie 

bramble. | | 


The policy of theſe crafty ſneering raſcals, that 
ſtale old mouſe- eaten cheeſe Neſtor, and that fame 
dog-fox Ulyſſes, is not proved worth a 6/ac«- 
berry, Shakſpeart, 


Then ſad he ſung the Children in the Wood; 
How 8lackberries they pluck'd in deſarts wild, 
And fearleſs at the glittering faulchion 9 


9 
BTA “CK BIRD. x. /. [from black and bird.) 
A bud, 


B L A 


Of finging birds, they have linnets, gold- 
- Gnches, blackbirds, thruſhes, and divers others, 


Carew, 
A ſchoolboy ran unto t, and thought 


The crib was down, the b/ackbird caught. Swift, 
To BLA “CRE N. v. 4. [from black.] 
1. To make of a black colour. 

Bleſs'd by aſpiring winds, he finds the ſtrand 
Blacten'd by crowds. Prior. 

While the long fun'rals blacken all the way. 

N Pope. 
2. To darken; to cloud. ; 

That little cloud that N at firſt to 
Elijah's ſervant no bigger than a man's hand, 
but preſently after grew, and ſpread, and b/ack- 
ened the face of the whole heaven, South, 

3. To defame, or make infamous, 

Let us Hacten him what we can, ſaid that miſ- 
creant Harriſon of the bleſſed king, upon the 
wording and drawing up his charge againſt his 
approaching trial, South, 

The morals b/acken'd, when the writings ſcape, 
The libell'd perſon, and the pictur'd ſhape. Pope. 

ToBLA'CKEN, v. n. Togrowblack, or dark. 
The hollow ſound 
Sung in the leaves, the foreſt ſhook around, 
Air bla:ken'd, roll'd the thunder, groan'd the 
ground. Dryden, 
Bi a'CK1SH. adj, [from black.] Somewhat 
black. | 

Part of it all the year continues in the form of 
a Vac oil. Boyle, 

Br a/cxmoo. u. /. from lach and moor. 
A negro. 

The land of Chus makes no part of Africa; 

nor is it the habitation of blackmscrs; but the 


countiy of Arabia, eſpecially the Happy and 


Stony. Brown's Vilgar Erreurs. 

More to weſt 

The realm of Bacchus to the blackmorr ſea, 

: Milton. 

Bla'cxNEss. n. ſ. [from black.] 

1. Black colour. 

Blackneſs is only 2 diſpoſition to abſorb, or 
Fific, without reflection, moſt of the rays of 
every fort that fall on the bodies. Lecke, 

There would emerge one or more very black 
ſpots, and, within thoſe, other ſpots of an intenſer 
blackneſs. Newtor:. 

His tongue, his prating tongue, had chang'd 

him quite | 
To ſooty b/ac4neſs from the pureſt white, Acddi/. 

2. Darkneſs. 

His faults in him ſeem as the ſpots of heav'n, 
More fiery by night's blackneſs. Shakſpeare, 

3. Atrociouſneſs ; horribleneſs ; wicked- 
neſs. 

Bi.4'cKSMITH. #. /. [ from black and ſinit h.] 
A ſmith that works in iron; ſo called 
from being very ſmutty. 

The 6lac&/mita may forge what he pleaſes, 

Howel. 

Shut up thy doors with bars and bolts; it will 
be impoſſible for the b/ac+ſmick to make them (9 
fait, but a cat and a whoremaſtcr will find a way 
through them. 2Fator. 


Sp 
BLa'cxTAIL. n. /. [from Hack and til.) 
A fiſh; a kind of perch, by ſome called 
ruf}s, or popes. See POPE, Dia. 
BLAa'CK&THORN. 2. / ¶ from black and thorn.) 
The ſame with the //oe. See PLUM, of 
which it is a ſpecics. 
BTA DDER. . /. [ bladdne, Saxon; blader, 
Dutch. ] 
I. That veſſel in the body which contains 
the urine. Ne 
The Hader ſhould be made of a membra- 
nous ſubſtance, and extremely dilatable for re- 
ceiving and containing the urine till an opportu- 
nity of emptying it. 7 
2. It is often filled with wind, to which 
alluſions are frequently made, 


Ray. |} 


BLA 


That huge great body which the giant bore | 
Was vanquiſh'd quite, and of that mouſtrous 
maſs 
Was nothing left, but like an empty * was. 
uſer. 


A Bladder but moderately filled with air, and 


ing turgid and hard; but being brought nearer to 
the fire, it ſuddenly broke, with ſo loud a noiſe as 
made us for a while after almoſt deaf. Boyle. 


3. It is uſual for thoſe, that learn to ſwim, 
' ſupport themſelves with. blown blad- 
ers. 


I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on b/adders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory, 
But far beyond my depth : my highblown pride 
At length broke under me. Shakſpzare, 


4. A bliſter; a puſtule. 

BLa'/DDER-NuT. n. . [| ſlaphylodendron, 
Lat.] A plant. | 

BLADDER-SENA. n. /. [colutea, Lat.) A 
plant, 

BLADE. n. /. I blæd, bled, Sax. Sed, Fr.] 
The ſpire of graſs before it grows to 
ſeed; the 
riſe from the ſeed. This ſeems to me 
the primitive ſignification of the word 


—— — 


of a ſword was firſt named, becauſe of 
its ſimilitude in ſhape; and, from the 
blade of a ſword, that of other weapons 


Or tools. bl 


There is hardly found a plant that yieldeth a 
a red juice in the blade or ear, except it be the 
tree that beareth ſanguis draconis, Bacan, 
Send in the feeding flocks betimes t' invade 
The riſing bulk of the luxuriant blade, Dryden. 
If we were able to dive into her ſecret receſſes, 
we ſhould find that the ſmalleſt Bude of graſs, or 
moſt contemptible weed, has its particular uſe. 
Swift, 


— 


Hung on every ſpray, on every Bade 
Ot graſs, the myriad dewdrops twinkle round. 
Thomſon, 
Bape, u. /. [latte, Germ. lad, Dutch. ] 


1. The ſharp or ſtriking part of a weapon 
or inſtrument, diſtinct from the handle. 
It is uſually taken for a weapon, and {+ 
called probably from the likeneſs of a 
ſword blade to a blade of graſs, It is 
commonly applied to the knife. 

He ſought all round about, his ihirſty b/ade 
To bathe in blood of faithlets enemy. F. Queen, 

She knew the virtue of her Hu , nor would 
Pollute her fabre with ignoble blood. Dryden. 

Be his this ſword, whoſe He of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam, whoſe bit a ſilver blaze. Pope. 

2. 4 briſk man, either herce or gay, called 
ſo in contempt. 80 we ſay mettle for 
courage, 

You'll find yourſelf miſtaken, fir, if you'll 
take upon you to judge of theſe blades by their 
garbs, looks, and outward appearance. 

| | L' Eſirange. 

Then turning about to the hangman, he ſaid, 


þ 


| Diſpatch me, I pri'thce, this troubleſume bade. 
Prior. 

PrAaDe of the ſhoulder. In. ſ. The bone 

BLADEBONE. called by anato- 


miſts the ſcapula, or ſcapular bone. 
He fell moſt furiouſly on the broiled relicks of 
a ſnouldei of mutton, commonly called ab/adebone, 
Pope. 
To BLADE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
furniſh or fit with a blade. 


BLA“ DED. adi. [from B&lade.] Having 
blades or ſpires, 
| Her ſilver viſage in the wat*ry glaſs, 


en ſhoots of corn which | 


i . a P 
1. T ſure; to ch h a fault: 
renn, eee 


Decking with liquid peu the b/ated graſs, Shakp. | 


ſtrongly tied, being held near the fire, grew exceed- | 


— 


1 
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As where the lightning runs along the ground. 
Nor b/aded graſs, nor bearded corn ſucceeds, * 
But ſcales of ſcurf and putrefaction breeds. Pryd. 


BLAIN, a. J. [blegene, Sax. bleyne, Dutch, ] 


A puſtule; a botch; a bliſter. 
Itches, Bains, 
Sow all th* Athenian boſoms, and the crop 
Be general leproſy. Shakſpeare, 
Botches and Bains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 


And all his people. Milton, 
Whene'er I hear a rival nam'd, 


I feel my body all inflam'd ; 
Which breaking out in boils and Bains, 
With yellow filth my linen ſtains. Swift. 


BLA'MABLE. adj. [from blame.) Culpa- 
ble ; faulty. 

Virtue is placed between two extremes, which 

are on both ſides equally b/amable. Dryden, 


BLA'MABLENESS. #. /. Tfrom blamable.] 
Fault; the ſtate of being liable to 
blame; culpableneſs ; faultineſs. 


BLa'MABLy. adv. [from blamable.] Cul- 


pably ; in a manner liable to cenſure. 
A proceſs => be carried on againſt a perſon, 

that is maliciouſly or blamably abſent, even to a 

definitive ſentence. Ayliffes 


To BLAME. v. a. [blamer, Fr.] 


generally implies a ſlight cenſure. 

Our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy to our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul, Shakſpeare, 

Porphyrius, you too far did tempt your tate 
*Tis true, your duty to me it became; | 
But, praiſing that, I muſt your conduct lame. 

Dryden. 

Each finding, like a friend, 

Something to b/ame, and ſomething to commend, 

Popes 

2. To blame has uſually the particle for 
before the fault. | 

The reader muſt not Blame me fer making uſe 
here all along of the word ſentiment. Lecke. 

3. Sometimes, but rarely, of. 
Tomoreus he Hamed of inconfiderate raſhneſs; 
for that he would buſy himſelf in matters not 
belonging to his vocation. a 
1 Knelles' Hiftory of the Turks, 
Br.ame, u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Irrputation of a fault. 

Iu arizs the praiſe of ſucceſs is ſhared among 
many; yet che ume of miladventures is charged 
upon one. Hayward. 

They lay the blame on the poor little ones, 
ſometim + paſtonately enough, to divert it from 
themſelves. Locke, 

2. Crime; c, which produces or de- 
ſerves cenſure. . 

Who would not judge us to be diſcharged of all 
Blame, which are confeſt to have no great fault, 
even by their very werd and teſtimony, in whoſe 
eyes no fault of ours ath ever hitherto becn ac- 
cuſtomed to ſeem {mail. Hooker, 

I unſpeak mine own detraRtion ; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid upon myſelf, 

For ſtrangers to my nature, Shatſpeare, 
3. Hurt. Not in uſe. 

Therewith upon his creſt 

With rigour ſo outr:.geous he ſmit, 

That a large ſhare it new'd out of the reſt, 

And glancing down his ſhield, from dne him 

fairly bleſt. Fair * Queen, 

4. There is a peculiar ſtructure of this 

word, in which it is not very evident 

whether it be a noun or a verb, but 1 

conceive it to be the noun. To blame, 

in French a tort ; culpable 3 worthy of 

cenſure. 

You were e b/ame, I muſt be plain with you, 
Ta part ſo Gightly with your wite's firſt gift. 

Sit 2 cart, 
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I do not aſk whether they were miſtaken ; but, | 
whether they were to blame in the manner. 
| Stilling fleet. 
Now we ſhould hold them much to blame, 
Tf they went back before they came. Prior, 
Bri Aa'MEFUL. adj. [from blame and full.] 
Criminal ; guilty ; meriting blame. 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner? Shakſpeare. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour, 
Tf ever lady wrong'd her lord ſo much, | 
Thy mother took into her b/ameful bed 
Some ſtern untutor'd churl. 


BrAa'MELESLY. adv. ¶ from blameleſs. ] In- 


nocently ; without crime. 

It is the wilful oppoſing explicit articles, and 
not the not believing them when not revealed, or 
not with that conviction, againſt which he cannot 
blameleſly, without pertinacy, hold out, that will 
bring danger of ruin on any. Hammond. 


Br a'veLESNESS. n. /. [from blameleſs.}] 


Innocence; exemption from cenſure. 
Having reſolved with him in Homer, that all 
is chargeable on Jupiter and fate, they infer, witn 
him, tue b/ameclejneſs of the inferiour agent. 
Hammond. 


Bra'meLEss. adh. [from blame.] 
1. Guiltleſs; innocent; exempt from cen- 


ſure or blame. 

She found out the righteous, and preſerved him | 
Blameleſs unto God. Wiſdom, 

The flames aſcend on either altar clear, 
While thus the Se maid addrefs*d her pray'r. 
Dryden. 
Such a leſſgning of our coin will deprive great 
numbers of Sameleſi men of a fitth part of their 
eſtates. | Lecke. 
2, Sometimes it is uſed with of. | 
We will be 5/ame/cſ+ of this thine oath. Je. 


Bia'MER. n. /. [from blame.) One that 
blames or finds fault; a cenſurer, 


Jn me you've hallowed a pagan muſe, 
And denizon'd a ſtranger, who miſtaught 


Ry Sue: of the times they marr'd, hath ſought |. 


Virtues in corners. Daune. 


Bramewo'kTHY. adj. [from blame and 
evorthy. | Ca; blamable; wor- 


thy of blame or cenſure. 

Although the ſame ſhould be Same wort iy, yet 
this age hath forborn to incur the danger of any 
ſuch blame. * Hooker, 


To BLANCH. v. a. [blazchir, Fr.] 
1. To whiten ; to change from ſome other 
colour to white. 


You can behold ſuch fights, | 


And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 
When mine is 6/anch'd with fear. Sakſpeare. 

A way of whiting wax cheaply may be of uſe; 
and we have ſet down the practice of tradeſmen | 
who S$/anck it. Boyle. | 

And fin's black dye ſeems Slang“ by age to 
virtue, Dryden. 


2. To ſtrip or peel ſuch things as have 


huſks. 13 


Their ſuppers may be hifket, raiſins of the ſun, 

and a few blanc ed almonds. | Wiſeman. 

3. To flur; to balk; to paſs over; to 
ſhift away. Not in uſe. 

The judges thought it dangerous to admit ifs 
and ands, to qualify treafon ; whereby every one 
might expreſs his malice, and 5/anch his _ 

acan. 

You are not tranſported in an action that warms 
the blood, and is appearing holy, to Save, or 
take for admitted, the point of lawfulneſs. Baca. 

To BLANCH. v. n. To evade; to ſhift; 
to ſpeak ſoft. | 

Optimi confi uri mortui; books will ſpeak plain 
when counſellors 6/anc1. Bacon. 


BLa'NCHER. 3. . {from Laach.) A 
whitener. Di8, 


Shakſpeare. | 


| 


| 


T—— 
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.BLAND. adj. [blandur, Lat.] Soft ; mild; 


gentle. ; 
* In her face excuſe 
me prologue, and apology too prompt ; 

Which, with nd words 8t will, op ad- 

dreſs'd, Milton. 
And even calm 
Perpetual reign'd, ſave what the gephyrs bland 
Breath'd o'er the blue expanſe. Thomſon. 


To BLA'NDI1$H. wv. a. [blandior, Lat.] To 


{mooth ; to ſoften. I have met with 


this word in no other paſſage. 
Muſt'ring all her wiles, 
With Mandi“ parleys, feminine aſſaults, 
Tongue-batteries, ſhe ſurceas'd not day nor night 
To ſtorm me over-watch'd, and weary'd out. 
Alilten. 


BLA'NDISHMENT, 3. / [from Slandiſb; 


blanditie, Lat.] 


1. Act of fondneſs; expreſſion of tender- 


neſs by geſture. 
The little babe up in his arms he hent, 
Who, with ſweet pleaſure and bold bland? ment, 
Gan ſmile. Spenſer, 
Each bird and beaft, behold 
Approaching two and two; theſe cow'ring low 
With 8/andidment. Milton. 


2. Soft words; kind ſpeeches. 


He was both well and fair ſpoken, and would 
uſe ſtrange ſweetneſs and &/and;/3ment of words, 
where he defired to effect or perſuade any thing 
that he took to heart. Bacon, 


3. Kind treatment ; careſs. 


Him Dido now with >/a:diAmert detains ; 
But I ſuſpect the town where Juno reigns. Dryd. 
In order to bring thoſe infidels within the wide 
circle of whiggith community, neither 6/and;f- 
ments nor promiſes are omitted, —\  Swifr. 


BLANK. ag. "any Fr. derived by Me- 


nage from albianus, thus: albianus, al- 
bianicur, bianicus, biancus, bianco, blani- 
cus, Glancus, blanc; by others, from 
blanc, which, in Daniſh, ſignifies ning; 
in conformity to which, the Germans 
have blanchker, to ſhine; the Saxons, 
blæcan; and the Englith, ach, to 


whiten. ] 


1. White. 


To the Blaxt moon 
Her office they preſcrib'd ; to th* other five 
Their planetary motions. Milton. 


2. Without writing; unwritten; empty 


of all marks. 
Our ſubſtitutes at home ſhall have Slant char- 
ters, 
Whereto, when they ko that men are rich, 
They ſhall ſubſcribe them for large ſums of gold. 
Shakſpeare. 
Upon the debtor hde, I find innumerable ar- 
ticles; but, upon the creditor fide, little more 
than Slant paper. Addiſon. 
Pale; confuſed ; cruſhed; Ofpirited ; 
ſubdued ; depreſſed. 

There without ſuch boaſt, or ſign y. 
Solicitous and &/ark, he thus began. Milton. 
Adam, ſoon as he heard 

The fatal treſpaſs done by Eve, amaz'd, 
Afﬀtoniea ftcod, and Want, white horrour chill 
Ran through his veins, and all his joints relax'd. 
Milten, 
But now no face divine contentment wears ; 
'Tis all 5/ant ſadneſs, or continual fears. Pope. 


4. Without rhyme; where the rhyme is 


Blanched, or miſſed. 


The dy (hail ſay her mind freely, or the /n 
verſe ſhall halt for it. 
Long have your ears been fill'd with tragick 


parts ; 
Blood and 6/ant verſe have harden'd all your 
hearts, | 


Srakſpeare. 
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Our blank verſe, where there is no rhyme te 
ſupport the exxeſſion, is extremely difficult to 
ſuch as are not maſters in the tongue. Addiſon, 

BLANK. . /. [from the adjective.] 
1. A void ſpace on paper. 

I cannot write a paper full as I uſed to do; and 
yet I will not forgive a blank of half an inch from 
you. : Swife, 

2. A lot, by which nothing is gained ; 
which has no prize marked upon it. 

If you have heard your general talk of Rome, 
And of his friends there, it is lots to b/art:; 

My name hath touch'd your cars. Shatſpeare, 
| In fortune's lottery lies 
A heap of blanks, like this, for one ſmal! prize, 
Dryden, 
The world the coward will deſpiſe, 
When life's a Maat, who pulls nat for a prize. 
; . Dudes. 
3. A paper from which the writing is ef. 
She has left him 
The Hark of what he was; 
I tell thee, eunuch, ſhe has quite unmann'd him. 
a Dryden. 
4. A paper unwritten; any thing with. 
out marks or characters. 

For him, I think not on him; for his thoughts, 
Would they were blanks, rather than I'd with 

me. Saal ſpeare, 

Omiſſion to do what is neceſſary, 

Seals a commiMon to a St of danger. Shak, 

For the book of knowledge fair, 

Preſented with an univerſal & 
Of nature's works, to me expung'd and ras'd. 
Niiltos, 

Life may be one great blank, which, though 
not blotted with fin, is yet without any cha- 
raQers of grace or virtue Rogers, 

5. The point to which an arrow is di- 
reed ; ſo called, becauſe, to be more 
\ viſible, it was marked with white. Now 
diſuſed, 
Slander 


Whoſe whiſper o'er the world's diameter, 
As level as the cannon to his 6/ank 
| Tranſports its poiſon'd ſhot. 
6. Aim; ſhot. Not uſed. 
The harlot king 
Is quite beyond my aim; out of the Bart 
And level of my brain. Shatſpeer:, 
I have ſpoken for you all my beſt, 
And ſtood within the Slant of his diſpleaſure, 
For my free ſpeech, Sha&ſpeaye, 
7. Object to which any thing is directed. 
See better, Lear, and let me ſtill remain 
The true band of thine eye. Shalſpeare, 


ToBLANK, v. a. [ from blank; Ilanchir, Fr.] 


1. To damp; to confuſe ; to diſpirit. 
Each oppoſite, that Su the face of joy, 
Meet what I would have well, and it deſtroy. 

Sha#ſpeare, 

Dagon muſt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long receive 
Such a diſcomht, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 

Of all theſe boaſted trophies won on me, 

And with confuſion 8/14 his worſhippers, /t. 

If the atheiſt, when he dies, fhould find fat 

| his foul remains, how will this man be amazed 

and blanked ! 


2. To efface; to annul. 


Shatfpear:, 


Tittot ſon, 


nour at a bay, and all that charge loſt and can- 
celled. Spenſer. 


BLA'NxET. n. /. [blanchette, Fr.] 

1. A woollen cover, ſoft, and looſely wo- 
ven, ſpread commonly upon a bed, over 
the lin: n ſheet, for the procurement of 
warmth. 

Nor heaven pecp through the blanket of tle 
dark, 


To cry hold! bold! Shatſpeare, 
The abilities of man muſt fall ſhort on one tice 


Addiſon, ] or other, like too ſcanty a blanket when you e 


All former purpoſes were 8an#:2, the gover- | 


B I. A B I. A BL A ä 


4-bed; if you pull it upon your ſhoulders, yen] „ But that my heart's on future miſchief fet, I g. To confound ; to ſtrike with terrour. 
jeave your feet — * you thruft it 8 — ö 8 ſpea k , ere bid you fly; ; Trumpeters, 

our feet, your ſhoulders are uncovered. Tem ut fly you mutt, $hak/peare. ; ; 1 
Y Himſelf among the ftoried chiefs be die pe With brazen din Blat you the city's ears; 


$ Intrinfick goodneſs conſiſts in accordance, and :nole wi "1; : | 
As from the banter high in air he flies. Pope. fin in contrariety, to the ſecret will of God; or | W "II "= 


2. A kind of pear, ſometimes written elſe God could not be defined good, ſo far as BLa'sTMENT. n. / hem Blaſt. laſt ; 


b his thoughts and ſecrets, but only ſuperficiall . . . 
— ET. v. a. [ from the nous] good, as far as he is pleaſed to = Ab o himſelf, ſudden ſtroke of infection. Not in ule. 


- which is perfect blaſphemy to imagine. Hammond, In the morn, and liquid dew of youth, 
1, To cover with a blanket, LAST. n. / : Contagious blafiments are moſt imminent. 
My face I'll grime with filth ; D 4 (from blee Sax 444 oY Shakſpeare, 


Blanket my loins; tie all my hair in knots. Germ, to blow, ] 


, "= 
Shabſpeare. | f. A guſt or puff of wind. Br rA Nr. adj. [blaitant, Fr.] Bellow- 


1 ing as a calf, 
2. To toſs in a blanket, by way of pe- * <2 high have many 6/4/?s to ſhake You learn this language from the Slatant 
nalty or contempt. | . : beaſt. Dryden. 
AY ho! he cry'd, what fircet, what lane, | And, if they fall, they d — —1 To BLATT TER. v. n. [from Gblatero, Lat.] 
but knows : | Welcome, then, To roar; to make a ſenſeleſs noiſe. Not 
Out purgings, pumpings, b/anketings, and — boy unſubſtantial air, chat T embrace; uſed. 
* he wretch that thou haſt blown unto the worſt She rode at peace, through his only pains and 
BL4/NKLY. adv. [from Blank.) In a blank | Owes nothing to thy blafts. Shatſpeare, excellent 4 — envy lit Ts dlereer 
manner; with whiteneſs » with pale- Perhaps thy fortune doth controul the winds, againſt him, Spenſer, 
neſs; with confuſion, Doch Joole or bind their blaſts in ſecret cave, | BLATTERA'T1ON. n.f. [blateratio, Lat.} 
To BLARE. v. n. [blaren, Dutch. ] ; To Three ſhips were hurry'd by the ſouthern 5% %, Noiſe ; ſenſeleſs roar. , 
bellow ; to roar. Skinner. | And on the ſecret ſhelves with fury caſt. Dryden. | Brax. 1. J. [alburnus.] A ſmall white 
To BLASPHE ME. v. a. [ blaſphemo, low | 2. The ſound made by blowing any in- river fiſh ; called alſo a bleak, 
: - Y 
Latin. } : e wet ſtrument of wind mulick. BLAZE. n. /. [blape, a torch, Saxon. Þ 
1. To fpeak in terms of impious irreve- þ la peace there's nothing ſo becomes a man, | I. A flame; the light of the flame: blaze 
rence of God. | As modeſt ſtillneſs and humility ; implies more the light than the heat. 


2, To ſpeak evil of. But when the %% of war blows in our ears, 


—The main blaze of it is paſt; but a ſmall 


. Then imitate the action of the tyger. Shakſpear ; ; ; 
The trueſt iſſue of thy throne : yer. ſpeare. thing would make it flame again, Skakſpeare, 
By his own — Aland accurs'd, | —_— * his trumpet the angelick 4 Thy throne is darkneſs in th' abyſs of ro 
And does b/aſpheme his breed. Shakſpeare. K* qd _— 1 * fon, A blaze of glory that forbids the fight. Dryden, 
Thefe who from our labours heap their board, __ * _ TT * 2 s ry What groans of men ſhall fill the martial field! 
Blaſpheme their feeder, and forget their lord. * ul b/aff, the ſignal o De _ How herce a blaze his flaming pile ſhall yield! 
Pope. Wherh : 940 22 What ſun' ral pomp ſhall floating Tiber ſee. Dryd. 
BLASPHE'ME, v. 2. To ſpeak blaſ- ether there be two len an 2. Publication; wide diffuſion of report 
To BLAS 0 TY OD Fame, or one goddeſs ſounding two different | ©* * or report. 
phemy. trumpets, it is certain villainy has as good a title For what 1s glory but the blaze of fame, 
Liver of blaſpheming Jew. CShakſpeare. to a H from the proper trumpet, as virtue has The people's praiſe, if always praiſe unmixt? 
I puniſhed them oft in every ſynagogue, and from the former. Swift. | Milton, 
compelled them to blaſpheme. 245. z. The ſtroke of a malignant planet; the | 3. Blaze is a white mark upon a horſe, 
BLASPHE'MER. n. . [from blaſpheme.] A infection of any thing peſtilential. [from | deſcending from the forchead almoſt to 
wretch that ſpeaks of God in impious | the verb 7 blaſt. the noſe. Farrier's Dif, 
and irreverent terms. By che 24% of God they periſh. Jeb. | To BLAZE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
Dy * 8 before a blaſphemer, and a — 'To BLAST. v. a. [from the noun, ] 1. To flame; to ſhow the light of a flame, 
njurious. met hy. 1 ; . 
ee * Magee, himſelf woul, Ay 28 dy 1. = ſtrike with ſome ſudden plague Or p Ly 908 * 9 my * nappy 4g wen 
reverence his rep „as he in his heart really | © e Rho So we? go . __ * 644 aps 1! y 3 ths 
deſpiſes him for his cowardly baſe ſilence. S f. You nimble lightnings, dart your blinding | | = ohms. "1 S I * OE p tele fore 3 happy 
Deny the curſt b/aſphemer's tongue to rage, flames ; | —_ OT eee eee Bacon, 
And turn God's fury from an impious age. Into her ſcornful eyes! infect her beauty, The third fair morn now blaz d upon the maing 
5 Trehet You fenſuck'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun, Then gloſſy tmooth lay all the liquid plain, Pope, 
Should each þ/aſphemer quite eſcape the rod, To fall and %% her price, Skakſpeare. | 2, To be conſpicuous. | 
Becauſe the inſult's not to man, but God. Pope. n Oh b. 1 3 — — * curſe, To BLAZE. v. a 
/ - ome hidden thunder in the ſtore of heaven, Sa 
vo 3 4 Fr a9. 5 . lnſpheme, Red with uncommon wrath, to b/aff the man 1. To publiſh ; to make known to ſpread 
t is utually ipoken with the accent Who owes his greatneſs to his country's ruin? far and wide. 
on the firſt ſyllable, but uſed by Mil- Addiſon, The noiſe of this fight, and iſſue thereof, be- 
ton with it on the ſecond, ] Impi- 2. To make to wither, ing blazed by the country people to ſome noble- 
ouſly irreverent with regard to God. Upon this % ed heach you ſtop our way. men thereabouts, they came thither, Sidney. 
O man, take heed how thou the gods doſt move, : Shakſpeare. My words, in hopes to blaze a fledfaſt mind, 
To canle full wrath, which thou can'f nat reſiſt; And behold ſeven thin ears, and b/afted with This marble choſe, as of like temper known, 
!aſphemaucs words the ſpeaker vain do prove. the eaſt wind, ſprung up after them. Genefis. e * Sidney. 
| Sidney, She, my like lightning ſhin'd while her face . ſhalt live, till we can — a — . 
And dar'ſt thou to the Son of God propound laſted, o blaze your marriage, reconcile your friends, 
To worſhip thee accurſt ; now more —_ The oak n- reſembles, which lightning had Beg pardon of thy prince, and call thee back, 
For this attempt, bolder than that on Eve, bl Waller. F Shakſpeare, 
And more blaſphemous. Aron. To his gi years your cenſures you would ſuit, When beggars die, there are no comets ſeen ; 
A man can hardly paſs the ſtreets, without Not 5/aft that bloſſom, but expect the fruit. Dryd. The heav'ns themſelves blaze forth the death of 
having his ears grated with horrid and blaſphe- Agony unmix d, inceſſant gall princes. | Shakſpeare, 
maus oaths and curſes. Tillotſon, Corroding every thought, and 6/afting all But he went out, and began to publiſh it much, 
That any thing that wears the name of a Love's paradiſe, Thomſen. and to b/aze abroad the matter. Mart. 
r to invalidate to make - |  ane fr mere) pit 
ach à Villainous, impugent, and 6/a/premous al- - . 
len in the face of the world, as this! South, | * 2 himſelf weak, if he will take my Whoſe luſtre 8 q Milton. 
Bla'spHEMOUSLY. adv. [from blaſpheme.] word when he thinks I deſerve no credit; or The ſons of Anak, famous now and Blaz'd 
Impiouſly ; with wicked irreverence. malicious, if he knows I deſerve credit, and yet Fearleſs of danger, like a petty god , 
. a 57 , petty 80 
Where is the right uſe of his reaſon, while he goes about to blaft it. | Still; ng fleet. I walk*d about. Milton, 
would &/aſphemeuſly ſet up to controul the com- 4. To cut off; to hinder from coming to Whole follies, 3laz'd about, to all are known, 
mands of the Almighty ? Swift, maturity. And are a ſecret to himſelf alone. Granville, 
Bla'spheMy. n. J. [from Blaſpheme.] | This commerce Jehoſhaphat king of Juden But, mortals, know, tis ſtill our greateſt 
Blaſphemy, ſtrictly and properly, is an offering endeavoured to renew ; but his enterprize was pride 
of ſome indignity, or injury, upto God himſelf, blaſted by the ceſtruction of veſſels in the har- } To blaze thoſe virtues which the good would hide. 
either by words or writing. Sue. bour. Ar but hnot. Pope 


B L E 


2. To blazon ; to give an account of en- 
* armorial in proper terms. Not uſed. 
his, in ancient times, was called a fierce; 
and you ſhould then have blazed it thus: he 


bears a fierce, ſable, between two fierces, or. 
Peacham. 


Bra'zen. n. / [from blaze.) One that 
ſpreads reports, 
Utterers of ſecrets he from thence debarr'd, 
Babblers of folly, and b/azer: of crime ; 
His larum-bell might loud and wide he heard, 
When cauſe requir d, but never out of time; 
Early and late it rung, at evening and at prime. 


Spenſer, 
To BLa'zov. v. a. [aſonner, Fr.] 
1. To explain, in proper terms, the 
figures on enſigns armorial. 

King Edward gave to them the coat of arms, 
which I am not herald enough to % gen into 
Engliſh, Addiſon, 

2. To deck; to embelliſh ; to adorn. 
She bl/azons in dread ſmiles her hideous form; 
So lightning gilds the unrelenting ſtorm. Garth. 
3. To. diſplay ; to ſet to ſhow. a 
O thou goddeſs, 
Thou divine nature ! how thyſelf thou Maxon, 
In theſe two princely boys ! they are as gentle 
As zeptyrs blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his ſweet head. Shakſpeare. 
4. To celebrate ; to ſet out. 

One that excels the quirk of b/azoning pens, 
And, in th' eſſential veſture of creation, 

Does bear all excellency. Shakſpeare. 
5. To blaze about ; to make publick. 

What's this but libelling againſt the ſenate, 

And blazoning our injuſtice every where? SH. 
BLa'zoN, n. .. [from the verb.] 
1. The art of drawing or explaining coats 


of arms. 
Procced unto beaſts that are given in arms, and 
teach me what I ought to obſerve in their b/azon, 
Peackam. 
2, Show ; divulgation ; publication. 
But this eternal þ/azoz muſt not be ; 
To ears of fleth and blood. Shakſpeare. 
3. Celebration ; proclamation of ſome qua- 
lity. - 7 
* a gentleman— I'll be ſworn thou art; 
Thy tongue, thy face, thy limbs, action, and 
ſpirit, . 
Do give thee fire-fold Saxon. Shakſpeare. 
Men con over their pedigrees, and obtrude the 
blazon of the ir exploits upon the company. 
Collier, 
BL a'zownRy, n./, [from blazon.] The 


art of blazoning. | 
Give certain rules as to the principles of 3/a- 
z2nry. Peacham on Drawing, 


To BLEACH. v. a. [bleechen, Germ.] To 
whiten; commonly to whiten by expo- 
ſure to the open air. 

When turtles tread, and rooks and daws; 
And maidens b/eack their ſummer ſmocks. Shak, 
Shauld I not ſeek 
The clemency of ſome more temp'rate clime, 
To purge my gloom; and, by the ſun refin'd, 
Baſk in his beams, and bleack me in the wind? 
Dryden. 


To BTrAcn. v. n. To grow white; to 


ow white in the open air, 
The white ſheet bleaching in the open field. 
Shakſpeare, 
For there are various penances enjoin'd ; 
And ſome are hung to 6/eack upon the wind; 
Some plung'd in waters. Dryden, 
The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe; 
Lays him along the ſnows, a.ſtiffen'd corſe, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt. 
Thomſon, 
BLEAK. adj. [blac, blzc, Saxon.) 
1. Pale. 


To BLEAT. v. 2. [blæxan, Sax.] To 


2. Cold; chill; cheerleſs, | 


BLE 


Intreat the north 
To make his Heat winds kiſs my parched lips, 
Aud comfort me with cold. 
The goddeſs that in rural ſhrine 
Dwell' here with Pan, or Sylvan, by bleſt ſong 
Forbidding every ht, unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. 
| Milton. 
Her de ſolation preſents us with nothing but 
bleak and barren proſpects. Addiſon. 
Say, will ye bleſs the „eat Atlantick ſhore, 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no mere ? Pope. 
BLEAK. n. f. [alburnus, from his white 


or bleak colour.) A ſmall river fiſh. 
The Heut, or freſhwater ſprat, is ever in mo- 
tion, and therefore called by ſome the river 
ſwallow. ' His back is of a pleaſant, ſad ſea 
water green; his belly white and ſhining like 
the mountain ſnow. Fleaks are excellent meat, 
and in beſt ſcaſon in Auguſt, Walton. 


Bue'akNess. . J. [from bleak.) Cold- 
neſs ; chilneſs. 

The inhabitants of Nova Zembla go naked, 
without complaining of the H i of the air; as 
the armies of the northern nations keep the field 
all winter, Addiſon. 

BLE AK. adj. [from bleak.] Bleak ; cold; 


chill, 


On ſhrubs they browze, and, on the Bleaky top 
Of rugged hills, the thorny bramble crop. Dryd. 


BLEAR. adj. [ blaer, a bliſter, Dutch. ] 
1. Dim with rheum or water; fore with 


rheum. 
It is a tradition that Hear eyes affe&t ſound 
eyes. Bacon. 
It is no more in the power of calumny to blaſt 
the dignity of an honeſt man, than of the b/ear 
cyed owl to caſt ſcandal on the ſun. L' Eftrange, 
His leur eyes ran in gutters to his chin; 
His beard was ſtubble, and his checks were thin. 
Dryden. 
When thou ſhalt ſee the cr eyed fathers teach 
Their ſons this harſh and mouldy ſort of ſpeech, 
Dryden. 
2. Dim; obſcure in general, or that 


which makes dimneſs, 
| Thus I hun 
My dazzling ſpells into the ſpongy air, 
Of power to cheat the eye with Sur illuſion, 
And give it falſe preſentments. Milton, 
To BLEAR. v. a. | from the adjective.] 
1. To make the eyes watery, or fore with 


rheum, 
All tongues ſpeak of him, and the H d ſights 
Are ſpectacled to ſee him. Shakſpeare. 
The Dardanian wives, 
With Beared viſages, come forth to view 
The iſſue of th' exploit. Shakſpeare, . 
When I was young, I, like a lazy fool, 
Would bear my eyes wich oil to ſtay from ſcheol; 
Averſe to pains. Dryden, 
2, To dim the eyes. 
This may ſtand for a pretty ſuperficial argu- 
ment, to b/ear our eyes, and lull us afleep in 
ſecurity. IT Raleigh, 


BLE/AREDNESS. n. /. [from Sleared.] The 
ſtate of being bleared, or dimmed with 


rheum. 
The defluxion falling upon the edges of the 
eyelids, makes a blearedneſs, Wiſcman. 


cry. as a ſheep. 
We were as twinn'd lambs, that did frifk i“ th 
ſun, 
And þleat the one at th' other. Shakſpeare, 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe heat for the lamb. 
Merchant of Venice. 
While on ſweet graſs her eating charge does lic, 
Our happy lover feeds upon her eye. Roſcommon, 
hat bull dares bellow, or what ſheep dares 


bleat, 
Within the lion's den? Dryden, 


Shakſpeare. | 


BLE 


| Buear. n. / [from the verb.] The cry 
of a ſheep or lamb, 
Set in my ſhip, mine ear reach'd, where we rode, 


The bellewing of oxen, and the heat 
| - Of fleecy ſheep. Chapma», 


P 
BIE B. n. /. [ laen, to ſwell, Germ.] A 


| bliſter. Skinner, 
BED. The preterit and participle of 75 
bleed. | 


To BLleep. v. n. pret. I bled; I have 
bled. ble dan, Saxon. ] 


t. To loſe blood; to run with blood. 
I bleed inwardly for my lord. Shalſpeare. 
Bleed, bleed, poor country! 
Great tyranny, lay thou thy baſis ſure 
For goodneſs dare not check thee! Shakſprar, 
Many, upon the ſeeing of others Bleed, or 
ſtrangled, or tortured, themiſelves are ready to 
faint, as if they Bed Bacon, 
2. To die a violent death. 
The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day ; 
Had he thy reaſon, would he ſkip and play ? 


Pope, 
3. To loſe blood medicinally ; as, he 4. 
for a fever. 
4+ To drop, as blood. It is applied to 
any thing that drops from ſome body on 
inciſion, as blood from an animal. 


For me the balm ſhall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the ruby glow. Uope, 


To BLEED. v. a. To let blood; to take 
blood from. 


That from a patriot of diſtinguiſh'd note, 
Have bled and purg'd me to a ſimple vote. Pope 


BLEIT. J aj. Baſhful. It is uſed in Scot. 
BLAT E. ay and the bordering coun. 


ties. 


ToBLE'MISH. v. a. [from blame, Junius; 
from bleme, white, Fr. Skinner, ] 


1. To mark with any deformity. 
Likeler that my ontward face might have 
been ( iſguiſed, than that the face of ſo e, +: 
a mind could have been thus blemified. 


2. To defame ; to tarniſh, with ref, .. to 


reputation, | 
Not that my verſe would þ/emifh all the fair; 
But yet if ſome be bad, tis wiſdom to beware. 
Dryden, 
Thoſe, who, by concerted defamations, cn- 
deavour to blemih his character, incur the com- 
plicated guilt of flander and perjury, Addiſon. 
Bue'MiSH, n. . [from the verb.] 
1. A mark of deformity; a ſcar; a dimi- 
nution of beauty. | 
As he hath cauſed a Blemiſi in a man, ſo ſhall 
it be done to him again. Leviticas, 
Open it ſo from the eye-lid, that you divide 
not that; for, in ſo doing, you will leave a re- 
medileſs blemi/h, Wiſeman, 


2. Reproach ; diſgrace; imputation. 
That you have been earneſt, ſhould be no L/c- 
miſi or diſcredit at all unto you. Hooker, 
And if we ſhall negle& to propagate theſe 
bleſſed diſpoſitions, what others can undertake 
it, without ſome b/emift to us, ſome reflection 
on our negligence ? Spratt. 
None more induſtriouſiy publiſh the mies 
of an extraordinary reputation, than ſuch as lie 
open to the ſame cenſures; raifing applauſe to 
themſelves, for reſembling a perſon of an exalted 
reputation, though in the. blameable parts of his 
character. Addiſen. 
3. A ſoil; turpitude; taint; deformity. 
Firſt ſhall virtue be vice, and beauty be counted 
a blemiſh, : 
Ere that I leave with ſong of praiſe her praiſe to 
ſolemnize.. Silney, 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead attel, 
| That clear ſhe died from#/cmi/4 criminal, Faid - 


B L E. 


church of England, and unto churches abroad an 
ornament? 
Not a hair periſh'd: 
On their ſuſtaining garments not a C, 
But freſher than before. Shakſpeare, 
Evadne's huſband! 'tis a fault 
To love, a Hemiſi to my thought. 
That your duty may no h emiſi take, 
I will myſelf your father's captive make. Dy yden. 
Such a mirth as this is capable of making a 
beauty, as well as a b/emifh, the ſubject of deri- 
ſion. Addiſon, 
To BLENCH. v. u. To'ſmink; to ſtart 


back; to give way. Not uſed. 
I'll obſerve his looks; 
I'll tent him to the quick; if he but bench, 

] know my courſe: Shakſpeare. 
Patience herſelf, what goddeſs c'er ſhe be, 
Doth leſſer b/ench at ſufferance than I do. Skuk/. 

Hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; 


Though ſometimes you do bene from this to 


that, 


As cauſe doth miniſter, Shatſpeare, 


To BLENCH. v. a. To hinder; to obſtruct. 


Not uſed. 


The rebels beſieged them, winning the even 
ground on the top, by carrying up great truſſes 
of hay before them, to blench the defendants 
ſight, and dead their thot. Carew, 


To BLEND. ». a. pret. I blended; an- 
ciently, Sent. [ blendan, Saxon. ] 
1. To mingle together, 
'Tis beauty truly bent, whoſe red and white 
Nature's own ſweet and cunning hand hath laid 
on. Shakſpeare, 
The miſtion taught by the ancients is too flight 
or groſs; for bodies mixed according to their 
hypotheſis, would not appear ſuch tothe acute 
eyes of a lynx, who would diſcern the elements, 
if they were no otherwiſe mingled, than but 
blended but net united. Boyle, 
He had his calmer influence, and his mien 
Did love and majeſty together end. Dryden. 
The grave, where even the great find reſt, 
A blended lie th' vpprefſor and th' oppreſs'd. 


| Pope. 
2. ».confound, 

The moon ſhould wander from her beaten 
way, the times and ſcaſons of the year hend them- 
{elves by diſordered and confuſed mixture. Hooker. 

3. To pollute; to ſpoil ; to corrupt. This 
ſignification was anciently much 1n uſe, 
but is now wholly obſolete. 

WI when he ſaw, he burnt with jealous 

re ; 
The eye of reaſon was with rage yblent. Fairy Q. 

Regard of worldly muck doth foully bend, 
And low abaſe the high heroic ſpirit. Fairy Queer, 

The whilſt thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 
And thy throne royal with diſhonour bent. 

Spenſer, 
Br e'xDER. . /. {from To blend.] The 
perſon that mingles. 
Bren. The obſolete participle of blend. 
20 BLESS. v. a. preterit and participle, 
bleſſed or bleft. [blexpian, Saxon. ] 


1. To make happy; to proſper ; to make 
ſucceſsful. : 
The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain of heaven 
Upon the place bencath. Ir is twice 5/:5'd; 
It 6leſetkh him that gives, and him that takes. 
Shakſpeare, 
Had J but died an hour before this chance, 
I had liv'd a bleed time: for, from this inflant, 
There's nothing ſerious in mortality. Szztſpeare, 
This kingdom enjoyed the greateſt calm, and 
the fulleſt meaſure of felicity, that any people, 
in any age, for ſo long time together, have been 
ble{ſed with. Clarendon, 
Happy this iſle, with ſuch a hero %%%; 
What virtue dwells not in his loyal breaſt? 
IF aller, 
Yatc ik 


Heoker. | 


Mailer. 
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BLE 


In vain with folding arms the youth aſſay'd 
To ſtop her flight, and ſtrain the flying ſhade ; 
But the rcturn'd no more, to bleſs his longing 

eyes. ryden. 

O hoſpitable Jove! we thus invoke, 
Bl:fs to both nat uns this autpicious hour. Dryden. 

2. To wiſh happineſs to another; to pro- 
nounce a bleſſing upon him. 

And this is the bleſſing wherewith Moſes the 
man of God biefed the children of Iſrael, before 
his death, Deuteronomy. 

3. To conſecrate by a prayer. | 

He bled, and brake, and gave the loaves, 

, Alatthenv, 
4. To praiſe ; to glorify for benelits re- 
ceived ; to celebrate. 

Unto us there is one only guide of all agents 
natural, and he both the creator and worker of 


all in all, alone to be bled, adored, and ho- 
noured by all for ever. Hooker. 


But %% be that great pow'r, thath hath us 
bleſs'd 
With longer life than earth and heav'n can have. 

Davies. 
5. It ſeems, in one place of Spen/er, to 
ſignify the ſame as to wave ; to bran- 
diſh ; to flouriſh. This ſigniſication is 
taken from an old rite of our Romiſh 
anceſtors, who, bleſſing a field, directed 
their hands in quick ſucceſſion to all 
parts of it. 

Whom when the prince to battle new addreſt, 
And threat ning high his dreadful ſtroke did ſee, 
His ſparkling blade about his head he 6%, 
And ſmote off quite his right leg by the knee. 

Fairy Queen. 
BLE'SSED. particip. adj. [from To bleſs. ] 
1. Happy; enjoying felicity. 
Bleſſed are the barren. Luke, 
2. Holy and happy; happy in the favour 
O Od. 
All generations ſhall call me Y. 
3. Happy in the joys of heaven. 
Bleſſed are the dead which die in the lord. 
Revelutiuns. 
BLe'sstD Thiſtle. [cnicus, Lat.] A plant. 
e, enge adv. | from 8lefjed. ] Hap- 
ly. 
P, accident of Clitophon's taking, had ſo 
bleffedly procured their meeting. Sidney, 


BLe'sSEDNESS. n. /. {from E d.] 
1. Happineſs; felicity. 
| Many times have I, lcaning to yonder palm, 


admired the b/efſedneſs of it, that it could bear 
love without the ſenſe of pain. Sidney. 


His overthrow heap*d happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the b/e/edneſs of being little. Shakſp. 

2. Sanctity. 

Earthlier happy is the roſe diſtill'd, 

Than that, which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies in fingle bleſſedneſs, Shak. 

3. Heavenly felicity. 

It is ſuch an one, as, being begun in grace, paſſes 
into glory, b/e//edneſs, and immortality. Seth. 

4. Divine favour, 

BLe'ssER. 1. /. [from &/:;ſs.} He that 
bleſſes, or gives a bleſſing; he that makes 
any thing proſper. 

When thou reccivet praiſe, take it indif- 
ferently, and return it to God, the giver of the 
gift, or blefſer of the action. Taylor. 

BLESS1IU G. u. ſ. [from Ile. 

I. Benediction; a prayer by which happi- 
neſs is implored for any one. 

2. A declaration by which happineſs is pro- 


miſed in a prophetick and authoritative 
manner. 


Luke, 


The perſon that is called, kneeleth down be- 


fore duc chair, and the father lay eth his hand 


upon his head, or her head, and giveth e 
bleffing. | Bacon, 


3. Any of the means of happineſs; a gift; 


an advantage; a benefit. 
Nor are his Ing: to his banks confin'd, 
But free, and common, as the ſea and wind. 
Denhan:, 
Political jealouſy is very reaſonable in perſons 
perſuaded of the excellency of their conflicution, 
who believe that they derive from it the moſt va- 
luable bleYings of ſociety. Addiſr., 
A juſt and wiſe magiſtrate is a blefing as ex- 
tenſive as the community to which he belongs: 
a lng which includes all other Ing white 
ſoever, that relate to this life, Atterbusy, 


4. Divine favour, 


My pretty coufir, 
Bling upon you Shakſpcare, 
I had muſt need of g, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat, Srukſpeare. 
Honour thy father and mother, both in word 
and deed, that a &, ing may come upon thee 
from them. Ecelus, 
He ſhall receive the Beg from the Lord. 


Pſalms, 


5. The Hebrews, under this name, often un- 


deritood the preſents which friends make 
to one another; in all probability, be- 
cauſe they are generally attended with 
bl:fngsand compliments both from thoſe 
who give, and thoſe who receive. Calmet. 

And Jacob ſaid, recewe my preſent at my 
hand; take, I pray thee, my bing that is 
brought to thee, Geneſis. 


BresT, The preterit and participle of 
bleſs. 

Peice to thy gentle ſhade, and endleſs reſt ! 
Bleſt in thy genius, in thy love tov % Pepe, 

BLEW. Ihe preterit of %. 

The reſt fled into a ſtrung tower, where, ſee- 
ing no remedy, they deſperately þ/exv up theme 
ſclves, with a great part of the caſtle, with gun- 
powder. Anelles, 

BLEyME. u. /. An inflammation in the 
foot of a horſe, between the ſole and 


the bone. Farrir's Dig. 


BLi1Gur. u. ſ. [The etymology unknown. ] 
1. Mildew ; according to Skinner but it 
ſeems taken by moſt writers, in a general 


ſenſe, for any cauſe of the fauure of 
fruits. 

I complained to the oldeſt and beſt gardeners, 
who often fell into the fame misfortune, and 
eſteemed it ſome Je of the ſpring. Temple. 

2. Any thing nipping, or blaſting, 

When you come to the proof once, the firſt 
blight of froſt ſhall moſt infallibly trip you of 
all your gloiy. L'Eftrange. 

To BIT. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To corrupt with mildew. 

This vapour bears up along with it any noxious 
mineral ſteams; it then blaſts vegetables, &//g4rs 
corn and fruit, and is ſometimes injurious even 
to men. Mecdward. 

2. In general, to blaſt; to hinder from 
fertility. 

My country neighbours do pot fed it m. 
poſſible to think of a lame horſe tuey have, cr 
their b/ighred corn, till they have run over int cr 
minds all beings. Lea de. 

But leit harſh care the lover's peace defiroy, 
And roughly 5g % the tender buds of joy, 

Let reaſon reach. Liticltin, 
BLIND. adj. [blind, Saxon, ] 
1. Deprived of fight ; wanting the ſenſe 
of ſceing; dark. 

The blind man that governs his Reps by fect- 
ing, in defect of eyes, receives adveitiſement of 
things through a tat, Dar. 

Thoſe other two, equall'd with me in fac, 
So wete I equall'd with them in renows! 
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"Blind Thamyris, and sind Mzonides ; 
And Tereſias, and Phineas, prophets old. Milton. 
2+ Intellectually dark; unable to judge; 
ignorant: with to before that which is 
unſeen. 
All authors te their own defects are blind; 
Hadſt thou but, Janus like, a face bebind, 
To ſee N people, what ſplay mouths they 
make; 
To mark their fingers pointed at thy back. Dryd. 
3. Sometimes 2 
Blind of the future, and by rage miſled, 
He pulls his crimes upon his people's head. Dryd. 
4. Unſeen ; out of the publick view; pri- 
vate: generally with ſome tendency to 


ſome contempt or cenſure. 

To grievous and ſcandalous inconveniencics 
they make themſelves ſubject, with whom any 
blind or ſecret corner is judged a fit houſe of 
common prayer. Homer, 


5. Not ealily diſcernible ; hard to find; 


dark; obſcure ; unſeen. 

There be alſo nd fires under ſtone, which 
flame not out; but oil being poured upon them, 
they flame out, Bacon, 

Where elſe 
Shall I inform my unacquainted feet 
In the b/ind mazes of this tangled wood? Milton. 
How have we wander'd a long diſmal night, 
Led through bind paths by each deluding light. 
Roſcommon. 
Part creeping under ground, their journey 
blind 
And climbing from below, their fellows meet. 
Dryden. 

So mariners miſtake the promis'd guſt, 

And, with full ſails, on the 3/ind rocks are loſt, 
Dryden 

A poſtern door, yet unobſerv'd and free, 
233 by the length of a ind gallery, 

0 the king's cloſct led, Dryden, 


6. Blind Veſſels. [with chymiſts.] Such as 
have no opening but on one fide. 
To BLiND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To make blind; to deprive of light. 

You nimble lightnings, dart your 6/inding 
flames 

Into her ſcornful eyes Shakſpeare, 

Of whoſe hand have I received any bribe to 


lind mine eyes therewith ? and I will reſtore it. 
1 Samuel. 


A blind guide is certainly a great miſchief; 
but a guide that blinds thoſe whom he ſhould 
lead, is undoubtedly a much greater. Scut j. 

2. To darken; to obſcure to the eye. 
So whirl the ſeas, ſuch darkneſs Sind the 
iky, 
That the black night receives a deeper dye, Dryd, 
3. To darken the underſtanding. 

This my long-ſuffering, and my day of grace, 
They who negle& and ſcorn ſhall never taſte, 
But hard be haxden'd, blind be &/inded more. 

Milton, 
4. To obſcure to the underſtanding. 

The ſtate of the controverſy between us he en- 
deavoured, with all his ait, to b/ind and con- 
tound. Stilling feet. 

Erin p. n. . 
1. Something to hinder the ſight. 

Hardly any thing in our converlation is pure 
and genuine; civility caſts a Mind over the duty, 
under ſome cuſtomary words, L* Eftrange. 

2. Something to miſlead the eye, or the 
underſtanding, 

Theſe diſcourſes ſet an oppoſition between his 
commands and decrees; making the one a n 
for the execution of the other. Decay of Piety. 


7o Bri'nDFolD. v. a. [from blind and 
fold.) To hinder from ſeeing, by 
blinding the eyes, 

When they had blindfolded him, they ſtruck 
him on the face. Luke. 


B I. 1 


BI TVDrorp. adj. [from the verb.] Hav- 


ing the eyes covered. 
And oft himſelf he chanc'd to hurt unwares, 
Whilſt reaſon, blent through paſſion, nought de- 
ſcried, 
But, as a blindfo/d bull, at random fares, 
And where he hits, nought knows, and where 
he hurts, nought cares, Fairy Queen. 
Who B8/indfold walks upon a river's brim, 
When he ſhould ſee, has he deſerv'd to ſwim ? 
Dryden. 
When lots are ſhuffled together, or a man 
blindfeld caſts a dye, what reaſon can he have to 
preſume, that he ſhall draw a white ſtone rather 
than a black? South. 
The women will look into the ſtate of the na- 
tion with their own eyes, and be ne longer led 
blindfcld by a male legiſlature, Addi ſon. 
BLI N DLV. adv. [from blind.] 
1. Without ſight. f 


2. Implicitly; without examination. 
The old king, after a long debate, 
By his imperious miſtreſs blindly led, 
Has given Cydaria to Orbellan's bed. Dryden. 
How ready zeal for intereſt and party, is to 
charge atheiſm on thoſe, who will not, without 
examining, ſubmit, and blindly ſwallow their 
nonſenſe, Locke. 
3. Without judgment or direction. 
How ſeas, and earth, and air, and active 
flame, 
Fell through the mighty void; and, in their fall, 
Were blindly gather'd in this goodly ball. Dryd, 
BLINDNMAN's BuFE. n. /. A play in which 
ſome one is to have his eyes covered, 
and hunt out the reſt of the company. 
Diſguis'd in all the maſk of night, 
We letr our champion on his flight; 
At blindman's buff to grope his way, 
In equal fear of night and day. Hudibras. 
He imagines I ſhut my eyes again ; but ſurely 
he fancies I play at blindmar!'s buff with him; for 
he thinks I never have my eyes open. Szifling ff, 
BLi'NDNESS. u. /. [from blind. ] 
1. Want of ſight. 
I will ſmite every houſe of the people with 
Blindneſs. Lechariah, 
2. Ignorance; intellectual darkneſs. 
All the reſt as born of ſavage brood, 
But with baſe thoughts, are into Hindacſi led, 
And kept from looking on the lightſome day. 
Spenſer, 
Nor can we call it choice, when what we chuſe, 
Folly and 6b/indrefs only could refule. Denham. 
Whenſocver we would proceed beyond theſe 
ſimple ideas, we fall preſently into darkneſs and 
diſficulties, and can diſcover nothing fartl:er but 
our own blindneſs and ignorance. L:cke. 
BLIiNDNETTLE. n, /. [ ſcroſularia.] A 
plant. 
BLli'NDsIDE. n. / [from lind and fide. ] 
Weakneſs ; foible ; weak part. 
He is too great.a lover of himſelf; this is one 
of his blindfraes; the beſt of men, I fear, are not 
without them, Swift. 


Bui/NDwoRM. 2. h. [cecilia; from blind 


and worm, } A ſmall viper, called like- 
wiſe a flow worm; believed not to be 
Venom Os, 
You ſpotted ſnikes, with double tongue, 
. Thorny hedgebogs, be not ſeen ; 
Newts and þlindworms, do no wrong; 
Come not near our fairy queen, Shatſprare, 
The greater flow worm, called alſo the und- 
worm, is commonly thought to be blind, becauſe 
of the jittleneſs of his eyes. Grew. 


7o BLINK. v. . [blincken, Daniſh. ] 


1, To wink, or twinkle with the eyes. 
So politick, as if one eye 
Upon the other were a ſpy ; 
That, to trepan the one to think 
The other bliad, both ſtrove to blink, Hudibras, 


BLI 


2. To ſee obſcarely. 
What's here! the portrait of a b/inting ideot. 
Shatſpear:, 


Sweet and lovely wall, 
Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
Eyne, Shakſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream, 
His figure ſuch as might his ſoul proclaim ; 
One eye was blinking, and one leg was lame, Pope, 
BLi'NKARD. #. /. from blink. ] 
1, One that has bad eyes. 
2, Something twinkling. 
In ſome parts we ſee many glorious and emi. 
neat ſtars, in others few of any remarkable great. 


neſs, and in ſome none but b/inkards, and obſcure 
ones. Hakeqvil!, 


BLISS. 2. /. [blirre, Sax. from bli Fapian, 
to rejoice, ] 

1. The higheſt degree of ** bleſ. 
ſedneſs; felicity: generally uſed of the 
happineſs of bleſſed ſouls. 

A mighty Saviour hath witneſſed of himſelf, 
I am the 1 the way that leadeth us from 
miſery into /i. : Hooker, 

Dim ſadneſs did not ſpare 

That time celeſtial viſages ; yet, mix'd 


With pity, violated not their 5. Milton, 
With me 
All my redeem'd may dwell, in joy and _ 
Ilten. 


2. Felicity in general. 
Condition, circumſtance is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubje& or in king. Pope. 


Bz1'ssFUL. adj. [from bliſs and full. 
Full of joy; happy in the higheſt de- 


gree. 
Yet ſwimming in that ſea of bliſsful joy, 
He nought forgot. Fairy Queen, 
The two ſaddeſt ingredients in hell, are de- 
piivation of the b/iſ5fi viſion, and confuſion of 
face. Hammond, 
Reaping immortal fruits of joy and love, 
Uninterrupted joy, unrival'd love, 

In bliſsful ſolitude. Milton, 
So peaceful ſhalt thou end thy þ/iſsful days, 
And ſteal thyſelf from life by flow decays. Pope. 

Firſt in the fields I try the ſilvan ſtrains, 
Nor bluſh to ſport in Windſor's bliſsful plains, 


Ine 


nene adv. from bliſiful.] Hap- 

Pil | 

Buri'ss8FULNESS. . ſ. [from ful. 
Happineſs; fulneſs 11 1 oth 

To Bui'ss0M. v. n. To caterwaul ; to be 
luſtful. Did. 

BLISTER. =. /. [bluyſter, Dutch.) 

1. A puſtule formed by raiſing the cuticle 


from the cutis, and filled with ſerous 


blood. 

In this tate ſhe gallops, night by night, 
O'er ladies lips, who ſtrait on kiſſes dieam, 
Which oft the angry Mab with Z///ters plagues 
Becauſe their breaths with ſweatmeats tainted are, 

Shatſpeare, 

I found a great er drawn by the garlick, 
but had it cut, which run a good deal of water, 
but filled again by next night. Tens le. 

2. Any ſwelling made by the ſeparation cf 
a film or ſkin from the other parts. 

Upon the leaves there riſeth a tumour like a 

bliſter. Bacon, 
To BLi'STER. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 


riſe in bliſters. 
If I prove honeymouth, let my tongue 5¼%%er, 
And never to my red-loyk'd anger be 
The trumpet any more. Shakſpeart, 
Embrace thy knces with loathing hands, 
Which 2% er when they touch thee, Dien. 


10 BLI'STER, v. a. 
1. To raiſe bliſters by ſome hurt, as by à 
burn, or rubbing. 


B L O 


Look, here comes one, a gentlegwoman of mine, 
Who falling in the flaws ot her own youth, 
Hath blifter' d her report. Shakſpeare. 

2. To raiſe bliſters with a medical inten- 
tion. o 

liftered the legs and thighs; but was too 

late : he died howling, Wiſeman. 

BLITHE. adj. [bliSe, Saxon.] Gay; 
airy; merry; joyous ; ſprightly ; mirth- 
ful. 

We have always one eye fixed upon the coun- 
tenance of our enemies; and, according to the 
Llithe or heavy aſpect thereof, our other eve 
theweth ſome other ſuitable token either of diſlike 


or approbation. Hus ler. 
Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 
And be you blithe and bonny. Skakſprare. 


For that fair female troop thou ſaw'it, that 
ſeem'd 
Of goddeſſes, ſo blirhe, fo ſmooth, fo gay; 

Yet empty of all goud, Ailton. 
To whom the wily adder, % e and glad: 
Empreſs | the way is ready, and not long. Milton. 

And the milkmaid fingeth Ut, 
And the mower whets his ſcythe. Ailton. 
Should he return, that troop ſo H and bold, 
Precipitant in fear, would wing their flight. Pope, 
BLu1'THLY. adv, [| from 6lithe.] In a blithe 


manner. 


B11'THNESS. n. J. [from Blithe.)] 
BLi'THSOMENESS, The quality of be- 
ing blithe. 
Buli'THSOME. ad, 
cheerful, 
Froſty blaſts deface 
The blitheſome year: trees of their ſhrivell'd fruits 
Are widow'd. | | Philips. 
To Bloar. v. a. 3 from blow.) 
To ſwell, or make turgid with wind : it 
has up, an intenſive particle, 
His rude cfſays 

Encourage him, and 6b/cat him v with praiſe, 

That he may get more bulk before he dies. Dryd. 

The ſtrutting petticoat ſmooths all diſtinct ions, 
levels the mother with the daughter. I cannot 
but be troubled to ſee ſo many well ſhaped inno- 
cent virgins, b/cated up, and waddling up and 
down like big-bellied women. Addiſon. 

To BLoar. v. n. To grow turgid: 

If a perſon of a firm conſtitution begins to beat, 
from being warm grows cold, his fibres grow 
weak. Arbuthnet. 

BLoaT. adj. Swelled with intemperance ; 
turgid. 
The blat king. Shat ſpears” s Hamlet. 
BLo'aTEDNESS. 1. J. [from Sat.] Tur— 
gidneſs; ſwelling; tumour. 

Laſſitude, lazineſs, Vlaatedueſi, and ſcorbutical 
ſpots, are ſymptoms of weak hl res Arbut/not. 

B1o'BBER. 7. /. [from blob.) A word 
uſed in ſome counties for a bubble. 

There ſwimmeth alſo in the fea a round ſlimy 
ſubſtance, called a b/2bber, reputed noiſome to 
the fiſh, Carew, 

BLo'BBERLIP. 1. /. [from blob, or blob- 
ber, and lip.] A thick lip. 

They make a wit of their infipid friend, 

His %ig and bectlebrows commend. Dryd. 
BLo'BitipPED. adj. Having ſwelled 
BLo'ByertIyyed. For thick lips. 

A blibverlipped hell, ſee meth to be a kind of 
muſſe!, Cretu. 

His perſon deformed to the kigheſt degree; 
fl =nof; d, and b/2bverlipped, JI. Ejtrange. 

PLOCK . /. ¶ loch, Dutch; Bloc, Fr.] 

I. A heavy picce of timber, rather thick 
than long. 

2. A maſs of matter. | 

Homer's apotheoſis conſiſts of a groupe of 
figures, cut in the ſume % e of, marble, and 
riſing one above anoti.er, Addiſon, 


[from blithe,] Gay; 


} 


BLO 
3. A maſly body, 


5mall cauſes are ſufficient to make a man un- 
eaſy, when great ones are not in the way: for 
want of ab/;ch, he will tumble :t a ſtraw. Swife., 
4. A rude piece of matter: in contempt. 
When, by the help of wedges and beetles, an 
image is cleft out of the trunk of ſome tree, yet, 
aſter the {kill of artificers to ſet forth ſuch a 
divine Je, it cannot one moment ſecure itſelf 
from being caten by worms. Stelling. fleet. 
5. The piece of wood on which hats are 
formed. Some old writers uſe block for 
the hat itſelf, 
He wears his faith but as the faſhion of his 
hat; it ever changes with the next B. Shak. 
6. The wood on which criminals are be— 
headed. 
Some guard theſe traitors to the „% of death, 
Treatun's true bed, and yiclder-up of breath. 
Shakſprare. 
At the inftant of his death, having a long 
heard, after his head was upon the Het, he 
gently drew his beard aſide, and ſaid, this hath 


not utfendce the King. Bacon. 
I' drag him thence, 
Even from the holy alter to the block. Dryden. 


7. An obitruction ; a ſtop. 

Can he ever dream, that the ſuffering for 
righteouſneſs ſake is our felicity, when he ſees 
us run ſs from it, that no crime is b/oc& enough 
in our way to ſtop our flight? Decay of Prety. 

8. A ſca term for a pully. 
9. A blockhead; a fellow remarkable for 
ſtupidity. 

The country is a deſert, where the good 
Gain'd inhabits not; born's not underitoud ; 
There men become bealts, and prune to all evils ; 
In cities, Hecks. 

What tongueleſs blocks were they, would they 
not ſpeak ? Shakſpearc's Rickard 111. 


To BLOCK, v. a. [| blaquer, Fr.] 


1. To ſhut up; to encloſe, ſo as to hinder 


egreſs; to obſtruct. 

The ſtates about them ſhould neither by en- 
creaſe of dominion, nor by blocking of trade, 
have it iu their power to hurt or annoy, (larends?, 

They 4:4 the caſtle Kept by Bertiam ; 

But now they cry, down with the palace, fire it, 
Dryden. 
2. It has often up, to note clauſure. 

Recommend it to the governor of Abingdon, 
to ſend ſome troops to b/cc& it wp, from infeiting 
the great road, Clarendon. 

The abbot raiſes an army, and Le, wp the 
town on the fade that faces his dominions. 

Addiſon. 

Brlocx-uousk. u. /. [from block and Hoe. 
A fortreſs built to obſtruct or block up a 
paſs, commonly to defend a harbour. 

His entrance is guarded with b/oc&-45ſes, and 
that on the town's fide fortified with ordnance, 

Carew, 

Rocheſter water reacheth far within the land, 

and is under the protection of ſume 2/9c&-houſe s. 
Raule ig A. 

BLock-TIN. 1. /. [from loch and iin. 
Tin which is pure or unmixed, and 
yet unwrought. Boyle. 
Brock pE. . /. [from oct.] A ſiege 


carried on by ſhutting up the place. 
The enemy was neceſſitated wholly to abandon 
the 5/ochade of Olivenza. 1 atler, 
Round the goddeſs roll 

Broad hats and houds, and caps, a ſable ſhoal ; 
Thick, and more thick, the black b/g: tad: ex- 
tends, Pope. 
To BLOCK A“ DEP. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


To ſhut up by obſtruction. 

Huge bales of Britich cloth %, the door, 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar, Pope. 
Bio'cxataD. n. /. [from block and head, ] 


Donne. 


| 


BLO 


A ſtupid fellow; a dolt ; a man without 
parts. 

Your wit will not fo ſoon out as another 
man's will; it is ſtrongly wedged up in a Set- 
head, Shai ſpeare, 

We idly fit like ſtupid Bee e, 

Our hands committed to our pockets. Hudibrat. 

A blockhead rubs his thoughleſs ſkull, 

And thanks his ſtars he was not born a fool, 
Pope. 
Blo'ckHEADED. adj, [frem Blockhead,] 
Stupid ; dull, | 
Says a blecthcaded boy, theſe are villainons 
creatures. LE tranpe. 
Bro'cxisH. adj, [from block.) Stupid; 
dull, 
Make a lott'ry, 
And, by deciee, let blockih Ajax draw 
The ſort to fight with Hector. Shatſpeare. 


Buro'cxisnLy. adv. [from Ilocliſb.] In 
a ſtupid manner, 


Bro'cxisHNEss. n. . [from Bocliſb.] 
Stupidity; dullneſs. 

Bro'MaRy. n. /. The firſt forge in the 
iron mills, through which the metal 
paſſes, after it has been firſt melted from 
the mine, Dia. 


BLo'XKET. n. ,. I ſuppoſe for blanket. 
Our blonket livery's been all too ſad 
For thilke ſame reaſon, when all is yelad 
With pleaſance. Spenſer, 
BLOOD. . /. [blob, Saxon. ] 


1, The red liquor that circulates in the 
bodies of animals. 
But fleſh, with the life thereof, which is the 
bloed thereof, ſhall you not eat. Genefis, 
2, Child ; progeny, 
We'll no more meet, no more ſee one another: 
But yet thou art my fleſh, my 6/929, my daughter, 
Shakſpeare, 
3. Family; kindred. 
As many and as well born dt as thoſe, 
Stand in his face, to contradict his claim. Shake 
O! what an happineſs is it to find 
A friend of our own $/zo.7, a brother kind. IValler. 
According to the common law of England, in 
adminiitrations, the, whole bled is preferred tothe 
half Y ed. Wide. 
4. Deſcent; lineage. 
Epithets of flattery, deſerved by few of them; 
and not running in a Sed, like the perpetual 
gentleneſs of the Ormond family. Dryden, 


5. Blood royal ; royal lineage. 
| 


They will almoſt 
Give us a prince o' th' Set, a ſon of Priam, 
In change of him. Shatſprare, 
6. Birth; high extraction. 
am a gentleman of &/c:d and breeding. Shakf, 
7. Murder; violent death, 

It will have 6/22; they ſay, % dd will have 
blood. Shatſ[prare, 

The voice of thy brother's Slecd crieth unto 
me from the ground, Geneſis, 

8. Life. 

When wicked men have ſlain a righteovs per- 
ſon in his @wn houſe, upon his bed, ſhall I not 
therefore now require his S at your hand? 

2 Samuel, 
9. For blood. Though his blood or life 
was at flake : a low phraſe. 

A crow lay battcring upon a muſcle, and 
could not, for 4s bod, break the ſhell to come 
at the tuch L' Ej:range, 

10. The carnal part of man. 

Fleſh and J hath not revealed it unto thee, 

but my father which is in heaven. Matthew, 
11. Temper of mind; ſtate ofthe paſſions, 

Will you, great fir, that glory blot, 

In cold 6/74, which you gain'din hot? FTudibras, 
12, Hot ſpark 3 man of fire. 
3 C 3 
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B L O 


The news put divers young Boos into ſuch a 
fury, as the ambaſſadors were not, without pe- 
ril, to be outraged. Bacon, 

13. The juice of any thing. 

He waſhed his garments in wine, and his 

clothes in the Weed of grapes. Genefts. 
To Boop. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſlain with blood. 

Then all approach the flain with vaſt ſurpriſe, 
And, ſcarce ſecure, reach out their ſpears afar, 
And head their points, to prove their partnerſhip 

in war. Dryden“: Fables, 

He was Hooded up to his elbows by a couple 
of Moors, whom he butchered with his own im- 
perial hands, Addiſon, 


2. Toenter ; to enure to blood, as a hound. 

Fairer than faireſt, let none ever ſay, 

That ye were blooded in a yielded prey. Spenſer. 
3. To blood, is ſometimes to let blood me- 
dically. | 
4. To heat; to exaſperate. 

When the faculties intellectual are in vigour, 
not drenched, or, as it were, þ/ooded by the 
affe ct ions. Bacon's Apophthegms. 

By this means, matters grew more exaſperate ; 
the auxiliary forces of French and Engliſh were 
much 5/524:4 one againſt another. Bacon. 


 BLooD-BOLTERED. adj. [from blood and 
Lolter.] Blood ſprinkled, 
The blcod-bo!ter'd Banquo imiles upon me. 
Macbeth. 
BLOOD-Hor. adj. [from blood and Hol. 
Hot in the ſame degree with blood. 

A good piece of bread firſt to be eaten, will 
gain time to warm the beer b/o2d-kot, which then 
he may drink ſafely. Locke, 

To BLooOD-LET. v. n. [from blood and 
let.] To bleed; to open a vein medici- 
nally. 

Tue chyle is not perfectly aſſimilated into 
blood, by its circulation through the lungs, as 


is known by experiments in Se- letting. 
Arbuthnat on Aliments, 


Br 00D-LETTER. n. /. [from Blood-let.) A 
phlebotomiſt; one that takes away blood 
medically. 

This miſchicf, in aneuriſms, proceedeth from 
the ignorance of the bcod-/etter, who, not con- 


ſidering the errour committed in letting blood, 
binds up the arm careleſsly. Wiſeman, 


Bro00D-$TONE. u. /. [hematites; from blood 
and flone.] A ſtone. 

There is a ftone, which they eall the 3/04- 
fone, which, worn, is thought to be good for 
thom that bleed at the noſe; which, no doubt, 
is by aftriction, and cooling of the ſpirits. Bacon, 

The 6/22d-ftone is green, ſpotted with a bright 
blood red, Moeudibard on Foffuls. 

Br 00D-THIRSTY. adj. [from Blood and 
thirfl.} Deſirous to ſhed blood. 

And high advancing his S -f, blade, 
Struck one of thoſe deformed heads. Fairy . 

The image of God the blood-thirfly have not ; 
for God is charity and mercy itſelf, Ralcigh, 


Broop-vESSEL. n. . [from Blood and 
ve el.] A veſlel 1 by nature 
to the conveyance of the blood. 

The ſkins of the forehead were extremely 
tough and thick, and had not in them any b2d- 
lei, that we were able to diſcover, Addiſon. 

Bro'oDFLOWER. 2. /. [hemanthus, Lat.] 
A plant. 

BroopGur'LTINESS. 2. /. [from blood and 
guilty. } Murder; the crime of ſhed- 
ding blood. 

And were there rightful cauſe of difference, 
Vet were 't not better, fair it to accord, 

Than with b/oodgui{tineſs to heap offence, 
And mortal vengeance join to crime abhorr'd? 
Fairy Queen, 


—_— 
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Brolopu ound. n. /. 


ö 


B I. O 


[from blood and 
hound.) A hound that follows by the 


ſcent, and ſeizes with great fierceneſs, 
Hear this, hear this, thou tribune of the peo- 


le; 
Thou NN publick Llæcdhaound, hear and melt. 
Dryden, 
Where are thoſe rav*ning b/o9dhowrds, that pur- 

ſue 

In a full cry, gaping to ſwallow me? Southern, 
A bly dkgund will follow the tract of the per- 
ſon he purſues, and all hounds the 1223 
game they have in chace, rbuthnot, 
And though the villain 'ſcape a while, he feels 
Slow vengeance, like a Headheund, at his heels. 
Swift, 


Buo/onity. adv. [from bloody.) With 
diſpoſition to ſhed blood ; cruelly. 


I told the purſuivant, 
As too triumphing, how mine cnemies 
To- day at Pumfiet % were butcher'd. Skak, 
This day the poet, Sf inclin'd, 
Has made me die, full ſore againſt my mind. 
| Dryden. 
Br.o'on1NEss. n. /. [from Bloody.) The 


ſtate of being bloody. 
It will manifeſt itſelf by its bloodineſs ; yet 
ſomctimes the ſcull is ſo thin as not to admit of 
any. Sharp's Surgery, 
BLo'oDLEsS. adj. [ from blood. } 
1. Without blood; dead. 


He cheer'd my ſorrows, and for ſums of gold, 
The 4/oodleſs carcaſe of my Hector ſold, Dryden. 
2, Without ſlaughter. 
War brings ruin where it ſhould amend ; 
But beauty, with a þ/oodlefs conqueſt, finds 
A welcome ſov'reignty in rudeſt minds. Muller. 


BTO ODPDSUED. . /. from blood and hed. }] 


1. The crime of blood, or murder. 

Full many miſchiefs follow cruel wrath ; 
Abhorred b/oodjhed, and tumultuous rife, 
Unmanly murder, and unthrifty ſcath. Fairy Q. 

All murders paſt do ſtand excus'd in this; 
And this ſo ſole, and ſo unmatchable, 

Shall prove a deadly Sni , but a jeſt, 
Exampled by this heinous ſpectacle. Shakſpeare, 

A man, under the tranſports of a vehement 

rage, paſſes a different judgment upon murder 


and b/o6dfhed, from what he docs when his re- 


venge is over, 
2. Slaughter; waſte of life. 

So by him Cæſar got the victory, 

Through great Bloedſied, and many a fad aſſay, 
Fairy Queen. 

Of wars and ,t, and of dire events, 

I could with greater ceitainty foretel. Dryden. 
Bro'oDSHEDDER. 2. J. [from bloodſhed. ] 
Mnrderer. 

He that taketh away his neighbour's living, 
Naycth him; and he that defraudeth the la- 
bourer of his hire, is a b/o:dfhedder, Ecclus. 

Bro ops nor. adj. | from blood and 
Broopsno'TTEN, F /het.] Filled with 
blood burſting from its proper veſſels. 

And that the winds their bellowing throats 

would try 
When redd*ning 


Seuth. 


clouds reflect his bloondfhot eye. 
Garth. 


Bro'oDSUCKER. n. J. [from blood and 
fuck. ] 

1. A leech; a fly; any thing that ſucks 

blood. 

2. A cruel man; a murderer. 


God keep the prince from all the pack of you; 
A knot you are of damned 6/codfuckers, Shak. 


The nobility cried out upon him, that he was 
a b/codſucker, a murderer, and a parricide. 
Hayward. 
Bro'opwir, n./. A fine anciently paid 
as a compenſation for blood, 
Bro'opwoRrT. n. . A plant, 
BLOOD Y. adj. | from 5% 0d. 
9 


| 


| 


f 


j 


B L O 


1. Stained with blood. 
2. Cruel; murderous: applied either to 


men or facts. f 
By continual martial exerciſes, without, blood, 
fhe made them perfect in that b/90dy art. Sidney, 
Falſe of heart, light of car, b/ccdy of hand. 
Shakſpeare's Ning Lear, 
I grant him body, 
Luxurious, avaricions, falſe, deceitful. Shatſp, 
Thou Hjẽer villain, 
Than terms can give thee out, Shakſpeare, 
Alas! why gnaw youu ſo your nether lip! 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame; 
Theſe are portents : but yet I hope, I hope, 
They do not point on me. Shakſpeare's Othello. 
The bloody fact 
Will be aveng'd; and th” other's faith approv'd 
Loſe no reward; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradiſe Lol, 
The b/»odieſt vengeance which ſhe could purſue, 
Would be a trifle to my. loſs of you. Dryden, 
Proud Nimrod fiſt the þ/co.ty chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. Pope, 


BLoopy-FLUX. 2. /. The dyſentery ; a 
diſeaſe in which the excrements are 


mixed with blood. 

Cold, by retarding the motion of the blood, 
and ſuppreſſing perſpiration, produces giddineſs, 
ſleepineſs, pains in the bowels, looſeneſs, B/ 
fluxes, Arbuthnot en Air. 


BLoopy-MINDED. adj. | from bloody and 
mind.] Cruel; inclined to bloodſhed. 


I think you'll make me mad: truth has been 
at my tongue's end this half hour, and I have 
not the power to bring it out, for fear of this 
bloody-minded colonel, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 


BLOOM. a. / [G lum, Germ. S oem, Dutch, ] 


1. A bloſſom; the flower which precedes 


the fruit. 
How nature paints her colours, how the bee 
Sits on her 6/oom, extracting liquid ſweet. 
Paradiſe Loft, 
A medlar tree was planted by ; 
The ſpreading branches made a goodly ſhow, 
Aud fultof opening Yom was ev'ry bough. Dry!, 
Haſte to yonder woodbine bow'rs ; 
The turf with rural dainties ſhall be crown'd, 
While opening ems diffuſe their ſweets around. 
Pope, 


2. The ſtate of immaturity z the ſtate of 
any thing improving, and ripening to 
higher perfection. 

Where I no queen, did you my beauty weigh, 
My youth in % em, your age in its decay. Dryd. 

3. The blue colour upon plums and grapes 
newly gathered. 

4. [In the iron works.} A yore of iron 
wrought into a maſs, two feet ſquare. 


To Broom, v. u. go the noun. ] 


1. To bring or yield bloſſa:ns. 

The rod of Aaron for the houſe of Levi 
was budded, and brought forth buds, and 
Bleomed bloſſoms, and yielded almonds. 

Numbers. 

It is a common experience, that if you do not 
pull off ſume bloſſoms the firſt time a tree b/cometh, 
it will bloſſom itſelf ro death. Bacon. 


2. To produce, as bloſſoms. 

Rites and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious, when 
the ſtrength of virtuaus, devout, or charitable 
affection bloomed them, no man could juſtly have 
condemned as evil. Igcker, 


3. To be in a ſtate of youth and improve - 
ment. 


Beauty, frail flow'r, that every ſeaſon fears, 
Blooms in thy colours for a thouſand years. Pope, 
O greatly bleſs'd with every Ei grace 
With equal ſteps the paths of glory trace. 1%. 


Bro'omy. adj. [from bloom.] Full of 
blooms ; flowery. | 


B L O 
O nightingale! that on yon Sποẽ ‚ꝗj]n ſpray | 
Warbleſt at eve, when all the woods are ſtill. 
Mfelton. 
Departing ſpring could only ſtay to ſhed 
Her bloomy beauties on the genial bed, 
But left the manly ſummer in her lead, Dryd. 
Hear how the birds, on ev'ry b/eomy ſpray, 
With joyous muſick wake the dawning day. . 


BLORE. * [from blow.] AR of blow- | 
blaſt : an expreſſive word, but | 


ing; t 
not uſed. 
Out ruſht, with an unmeaſured roar, 
Thoſe two winds, tumbling clouds in heaps; 
uſhers to either's bore. Chapman's Il.ad. 


BI. O'SSOM. n. /. [blopme, Sax.] The 
flower that grows on any plant, pre vi- 
ous to the ſeed or fruit. We gene rally 
call thoſe flowers bloſſoms, which are 
not much regarded in themſelves, but as 


w token of. ſome following production. 
Cold rews ſor me: 

Thus are my Sem blaſted in the bud, 

And caterpillars eat my leaves away. SHalſp. 

Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 

Under the Hm that hangs on the bough. Sha/, 

The pulling off many of the % ms of a fruit 
tree, doth make the fruit fairer. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt, 

To his green ycars your cenſure you would ſuit, 
Not blaſt the b/efſem, but expect the fruit. Dryd. 
To-Buo'ss0 Mm. v. u. [from the noun. ] ] Jo 

put forth bloſſoms, 

This is the ſtate of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow %s, 
And bears his bluſhing bonours thick upon him. 

Shakſpeare's Henry vin. 

Although the fig-tree ſhall not % i , neither 
Mall fruit be in the vines, yet will I rejoice in the 
Lord. Habbakhuk 

The want of rain, at blofſoming time, often 
occaſions the dropping off of the bloſſoms for 
want of ſap. 


To BLOT. v. a. [from 6b/ottir, Fr. to hide. ] 
1. To obliterate ; to make writing inviſi- 


ble by covering it with ink. 
You that are king 
Have caus'd bim, by new act of parliament, 
To blot out me, and put his own ſon in. Shakſp. 
' Ev*n copious Dryden wanted, or fot got, 
The laſt and greatett art, the art to 5% Pope. 
A man of the moſt underſtanding will find it 
impoſſible to make the beft uſe of it, while he 
writes in conſtraint, perpetually ſoftening, cor- 
recting, or Hetting out expreſſions. Swift, 
2. To efface; to eraſe. 
O Bertram, oh no more my foe, but brother! 
One act like this Sets out a thouſand crimes. 
Dryden. 
Theſe ſimple ideas, offered to the mind, the 
underftanding gan no more refuſe, nor alter, nor 
„et out, than a mirrour can refuſe, alter, or 
obliterate, the images which the objects produce 
_  - Locke 


3. To make black ſpots on a paper; toblur. 
Heads overful of matter, be like pens overfull 
of ink, which will ſooner %% than make any 
fair letter, ' Aſcham. 
O ſweet Portia! 
Here are a few ot the unplcafant'ft words 
That ever b/:tzed paper Shakſp. Merc. of Ven. 
4. To difgrace ; to disfigure. 
Unknit that threat'ning unkind brow z 
It blots tny beauty, as froſt bites the meads, 
Confuunds thy fame. Shakſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did de fame; 
My blackneſs 8/2tted thy unblemiſh'd name. 
Dryden's Enid, 
For merey's ſake reſtrain thy band, 


Blot not thy innocence with guiltleſs biood. Rove, | 


5. To darken. 
He ſung how earth blots the moon's gilded 
wane, 
Whilſt fouliſh men beat ſounding braſs in vain. 
Cowley, 


Mortimer. |. 


| 
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| Blot. n, /. [from the verb. J 


1. An obliteration of ſomething written. 
Let flames on your unlucky papers prey ; 
Your wars, your loves, your praiſes be forgot, 


And make of all an univerſal %. 
2. A blur; a ſpot upon paper. 
3. A ſpot in reputation; a ſtain; a diſ- 

grace; a reproach. 

Make known, 
It is no vicious b/2t, murder, or foulneſs, 
That hath depriv'd me. Shakſp. King Lear. 
A lie is a foul het in a man; yet it is con- 
tinually in the mouth of the untaught. Ecclus. 
A diſappointed hope, a h%t of honour, a ſtrain 
of conſcience, an unfortunate love, will ſerve the 
turn. Temple. 


4. [At backgammon.]J When a ſingle 
man lies open to be taken up ; whence, 
| to hit a blot. 


He is too great a maſter of his art, to make 
a bot which may ſo eaſily be hit. Dryden. 


BLoTCH, . /. [from blot.) A ſpot or 
puſtule upon the ſkin. 
Spots and Gblotches, of ſeveral colours and 
figures, ſtraggling over the body; ſome aie 
red, others yeilow, or black. Harvey. 


To BLOTE. v. a. 


the ſmoke; as bloted herrings, or red 
herrings. 

BLOW. n. /. [blowe, Dutch. ] 

1. The act of ſtriking. 

2. A ſtroke. 


A moſt poor man, made tame to fortune's 
blows, 
Who, by the art of known and fe2ling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakſpeare, 
A woman's tongue, 

That gives not half ſo great a H to th car, 
As will a cheſtnut. Shakſpeare. 
Words of great contempt commonly finding a 
return of equal ſcorn, blows were faitened upon 
the moſt pragmatical of the crew. Clarendon. 
3. The fatal ſtroke ; the ſtroke of death. 
Aſſuage your thirſt of blood, and firike the 
blew. - Dryden. 


4. An act of hoſtility : blows are uſed for 
combat or war. 
Be moft abated captives to ſome nation 
That won you without 2% ws Shatſpeare, 
Unarm'd if I ſhould go, 
What hope of mercy from this dicadful foe, 
But woman#like to fall, and fall without a H/? 
Pepe. 
5. A ſudden calamity; an unexpected evil, 
| People is broken with a grievous b/oxv, Jerem. 
To all but thee in fits he ſeem'd to go, 
And 'twas my miniſtry to deal the 6/ovv., Parnel 


6. A fangle action; a ſudden event. 
Every year they gain a victory, and a town; 
but if they are once deſeated, they loſe a pro- 
vince at a ro. Dryden. 


7. The act of a fly, by which ſhe lodges 
eggs in fleſh, 
I much fear, left with. the % w: of flies 
His braſs-inflicted wounds are fill'd. Chapm. Lad. 


| To BLow. v. rn. pret. blew; part. paſl, 
| Blown. [blapan, Sax.) 
1. To make a current of air. 
At his ſight the mountains are ſhaken, and at 
his will the ſouth wind þ/orverkh. Ecclus. 
Fruits, for long keeping, gather before they 
are full ripe and in a dry day, towards noon, 
and when the wind % wet not ſouth ; and when 
the moon is in decreaie, Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
By the fragrant winds that blow 
O'er th' Ely fan flow'rs. Pope's St. Cæcilia. 
2. This word is uſed ſometimes imper- 
ſonally with it. 
It Blew a terrible tempeſt at ſea once, and 
there was one ſeaman prav:ng, I Fſtrange. 


Dryden. 


To ſmoke, or dry by | 
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| If it Blows a lappy gale, we muſt ſet up att 
our ſails; though it ſometimes happens that our 
natural heat is more powerful than our care and 
correctneſs. . Dry ic, 
3. To pant; to puff; to be breathleſs. 
Here's Mrs. Page at the door, ſweating aud 
| Bhwing,. and looking wildly. Shakſpeare, 
Each aking nerve refuſe the lance to thruw, 
| And each ſpent courſes at the chariot b{ow, Jae. 


4. To breathe. 
| Says the ſatyr, if you have gotten a trick of 
Blowing hot and coid out of the ſame mouth, 
I've e'en done with ye. L'Efiranges 
5. To ſound with being blown. 
Nor with leis dread the loud 
Ethereal trumpet from an high gan blow. 
Par adife Loft, 
There let the prating organ blotv 
To the full-voic'd quite below. Milt: a. 


6. To ſound, or play muſically by wind. 
The prieſts ſhall 5/ow with the trumpet. 7%. 
When ye bow an alarm, then the camps thor 

lie on the caſt parts ſhall go forward, Number, 


7. To blow over, To pals away without 
effect. 


ö Storms; though they blow ever divers times, 
yet may fall at laſt, Bacen's RN. 
Wlan the ſtorm is b/own over, 
How bleſt is the ſwain, 
„ Wuo begins to diſcover 
An end ot his pain. Grammer. 
But thule clouds being now happily 5/29wn over, 
and our ſun clearly ſhining out again, I have 
recovered the relapſe, Denkaim. 


8. To blow up. To fly into the air by the 
force of gunpowder, 

On the next day, ſome of the enemy's maga- 
Zines blew u]; and it is thought they were 
deſtroyed on purpule by ſome ot their men. 

1 atler, 


þ 


To Brow. v. a. 
1. To drive by the force of the wind: 


with a particle to fix the meaning, 
Though you untie the winds, 
Though bladed corn be lodg'd, and trees blows: 
down, 
Though caſtles topple on their warders heads. 
 Aﬀacherh. 
Fair daughter, 6/2w away thoſe mitts md 
clouds, 
And let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luftre, 
Denlium. 
Theſe primitive heirs of the chriſtian church 
could not ſo eaſily b6/3w off the doctrine of paſive 
obedience. South, 


2. To inflate with wind. 
I have created the ſmith that b/owerk the coals, 
Tiaias. 
A fire not bforvr ſhall conſume him, 75 
3. To ſwell; to puff into ſize. 
No Hhoton ambition doth our arms incite, 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right. 
King Lear. 
4. To form into ſhape by the breath. 
Spherical bubbles, that boys ſometimes 6w 
with water, to which ſoap hath given a tenacity. 
| Beyle. 
5. To ſound an inſtrument of wind muſick. 
Blow the trumpet among the nations. Jeremiah, 
Where the bright ſerapliim, in burning row, 
There loud uplitted angel trumpets bow, M:iton, 


6, To warm with the breath. 
When iſicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the ſhepherd 5/205 his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail. 
7. To ſpread by report. 
But never was there a man, of his degree, 
So much efteem'd, ſo well belov'd, as he: 
So gentle of condition was he known, 
That through the court his courteſy was Freu. 
Dry den. 


Sat p. 
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8. To blow out, To extinguiſh by wind 


or the breath. / 
Your breath Srſt kindled the dead coal of war, 
And brought in matter that ſhould feed this fire: 
And now *tis far tov huge to be blown ont 
With that lame weak wind which cnkindled it. 
Shakſpea e 
Moon, flip behind ſome cloud, ſome tempeit 
riſe, 
And blow out all the ſtars that light the ſkies. 
| Dryden, 


9. Th blow up, To raiſe or ſwell with 
breath, 
A plague of fighing and grief! it þ/5ws a man 
up like a bladder, Shalſpeare. 
Before we had exhauſted the receiver, the 
bladder appeared as full as if b/own up with a 
quill, Boyle, 
It was my breath that he this tempeſt vp, 
Upon your ſtubborn uſage of the pope. S]. 
An empty bladder gravitates no more than 
when he ton up, but ſomewhat leſs; yet deſcends 
more caſily, becauſe with leſs reſiſtance. Grew. 


10. To blow up. To inflate with pride. 

Blown up with the conceir of his merit, he did 
not think he had received good mcaſure from the 
. king. Bacon, 

11. To blow up. To kindle. 

His preſence ſoon blows wp th* unkindly fight, 
And his loud guns ſpeak thick like angry men. 
| Dryden, 

12. To move by afflatus. 

When the mind finds herſelf very much in- 
flamed with devotion, ſhe is too much inclined 
ro think that it is % tun up with ſomething di- 
vine within herſelf. Addiſon. 

13. To blow up. 'To burſt with gunpow- 
der; to raiſe into the air. 

The captains hoping, by a mine, to gain the 
city, approached with ſoldiers ready to enter upon 
blowing up of the mine. Anelles. 

Their chief b/own up in air, not waves expit'd, 
To which his pride preſum'd to give the law. 

Dryden, 

Not far from the ſaid well, þ/owing up a rock, 

he formerly obſerved ſums of thele, JY/o2drvard, 


14. To infect with the eggs of flies. I 
know not how this ſenſe bclongs to the 


word, 
I would no more endure 
This wooden flavery, than I would ſuffer 
The flcth-fiv 5/zw my mouth. Shakſpeare. 
Rather at Nilus' mud 
Lay me ſtark naked, and let the water-flies 
Blow me into abhorring. Shakſpeare, 


15. To blow upon. To make ſtale. 

I am wonderfuily pleaſed, when I meet with 
any paſſage in an oid Greek or Latin author, 
that is nut H ον vypon, and which I have never 
met with in any quotation, Atdijon, 

He will whiſper an intrigue that is not yet 2% 
upon by common fame. Addiſon, 


To Brow. v. n. [blopan, Saxon.) To 


bloom; to bloſſom. 
We loſe the prime, to mark how ſpring 

Our tended plants, how b/o205 the citron grove, 

What drops the myrrh, and what the balmy reed. 
Milton. 

This royal fair 

Shall, when the bloſſom of her beauty 's % run, 

See her gieat brother on the Britiſh throne. 
Falter. 

Fair is the kingeup that in meadow blows, 
Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. Gay. 

For thee Idume's ſpicy forcfts b/ow, 

And fe2ds of gold in Ophir's mountains glow. 

Tepe. 

BLo'wr. 2. J. [from blow.) A melter 
of tin. 

Add lis care and coſt in buying wood, and in 
fetching the ſame to the b,owing-houſe, together 
with the 5/0xvcrs* two or three months extreme and 
ancreafing labour. Carew, 


7 
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BLU 
Browx, The participle paſſive of blow. | 


All the ſparks of virtue, which nature had 
kindled in tuem, were fo blorwn to give forth their 
uttermoſt heat, that juſtly it may be affirmed, 
they intlamed the atfections of all that Knew 
them. Sidney. 

Tae trumpets ſleep, while cheerful horns are 

blu wn, 
And arms employ'd on birds and beaſts alone. 
Pope. 
Bro'weorxT. n. . A child's play, per- 
haps like puſh-pin. 
Shortly boys ſhall not play 
At ſpancounter or b/owpoint, but ſhall pay 
Toll to ſome courtier. Donne. 


BrowTn. n. /. [from blow.) Bloom, or 
bloſſom. 8 


Ambition and covetouſneſs being hut green, 
and newly grown up, the ſeeds and effects were 
as yet but potential, and in the þ/9:u74 and bud. 


Raleigh. 
Browze. n. /. A ruddy fat-faced wench. 


Blo'wzy. adj. from blowze. ] Sun-burnt ; 
high-· coloured. 

BLU'/BBER. =. /. [See Bros.] The 
part of a whale that contains the oil. 
To BLu'yBER. v. 2. [from the noun. ] To 

weep in ſuch a manner as to {well the 


cheeks. 
Even fo lies ſhe 
Blulb'ring and weeping, weeping and bring. 
Sha tſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
A thief came to a boy that was h ring by 
the ſide of a well, and aſked what he cied for. 
LIEdrange: 
Soon as Glumdalelitch miſs'd end cat. 
She wept, ſhe b/ubber'd, and ſhe tote her h. 
S4 


To ſwell the checks 


To BLU'BBER. v. a. 
with weeping. 
Fair ſtreams repreſent unto me my b/ubbered 
face; let tears procure your ſtay. Sidney. 
The wild wood gods, arrived in the place, 
There find the virgin doleful, deſolate, 
With ruffled raiment, and fair b/z55cr*d face, 
As her outrageous foe had Ic*t her late. F. Queen. 
Tir'd with the ſearch, not finding what the 
ſeeks, 
With cruel blows ſhe pounds herblabber'd cheeks, 
| Dryden. 
Bru'BBERED. participial adj, [from 7b 
blubber.] Swelled ; big: applied com- 
monly to the lip. 
Thou ſing with him, thou booby ! never pipe 
Was ſo proſan d, to touch that b/ubber'd lip. 
Dryden. 
BI v' DoGEON. 2. /. A ſhort ſtick, with 
one end loaded, uſed as an offenſive 
weapon. 


BLUE. adj. Iblæp, Sax. ze, Fr.] One 


of the ſeven original colours, 
There's gold, and here 
My blueft veins to kiſs; a hand that Kings 
Have lipt, and trembled kithng. Shakſpeare. 
Where fires thou find'ſt unrak'd, and hearths 
unſwept, 
There pinch the maids as ue as bilberry. Shak/. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou attic me! 
The lights burn e. Is it not dead midnight? 
Cold feartul drops ſtand on my trembling fleſh, 
Shakſpeare. 
Why does one climate and one ſoil endue 
The bluthing poppy with a crimſon hue, 
Yet leave the lily pale, and tinge the violet blue ? 
Prior. 
There was ſcarce any other colour ſenſible be— 
ſides red and blue ; only the blues, and principally 
the ſecond blue, inclined a little to green. 
Newton, 


BLu'sBOTTLE. n. /. [cyanus; from ue 


and bottle, | 


BLU 


1. A flower of the bell ſhape ; a fpecies of 
boltlefloaver. 

If you put bluebottles, or other blue flowers 
into an ant-hill, they will be ſtained with red, 
hecauſe the ants thruſt their ſtings, and inſti] 
into them thcir ſtinging liquor. Ray, 

2. A fly with a large blue belly. 
Say, ſire of inſects, mighty Sol, 
A fly upon the chariot pole 
Cries out, What blueborrlc alive 
Did ever with ſuch fury drive ? Prior. 
BroE-E TED. adj. [from blue and cye.] 


Having blue eyes. 

Riſe, then, fair b/ue-eyed maid, riſe and diſcover 

Thy filver brow, and meet thy golden lover. 
Crajhaww, 

Nor to the temple was ſhe gone, to move 

With praycrs the blue-eyed progeny of Jove. 
/ Yr yden, 

BLvE-HAIRED. adj, [from blue and hair. 

Having blue hair. 

This place, 

The greateſt and the beſt of all the main, 

He quarters to his b/ue-hair'd deities. Milton, 
BLv'tLy. adv, | from blue. ] With a blue 

colour. 

This *ſquire he dropp'd his pen full ſoon, 
While as the light burnt &/ue/y. Swife. 

BLu'eNEsSs. n. /. from blue.) The qua- 
lity of being blue. 

In a moment our liquor may be deprived of 
its b/ueneſe, and rettored to it again, by the at- 
fuſion of a few drops of liquors. Boyle an Colours, 

BLUFF. adj. Big; ſurly; bluftering. 
Like thoſe whom ſtature d to crowns preſer, 
Binack-browd and , like Homer's Jupiter, 
Dryden. 
Euv'isH. adj. [from Blue.) Blue in a 
{mall degree. | 

Sie tiveves and fkirts, round underborne with 
a Bi tinſcl. Shatkſpeare, 

At lat, as far as I could caſt my eyes 
Upun the tea, tomewhat, mettought, did riſe 
Like / i mifts, Dryden, 

Here, in tall light, the ruſſet plains extend; 
There, wiapt in clouds, the 61/4 hills aſcend, 


Pope. 
BLu'tsHNgss. u. /. [from blue. ] A ſmall 


degree of blue colour. 

I could make, with crude copper, a ſolution 
without the Hine that is wont to accompany + 
its vulgar ſolutions, Boyle, 


To BLU'NDER. v. . [blunderen, Dutch; 
perhaps from blind.] 

1. To miſtake grolsly ; to err very widely; 
to miſtake ſtupidly. It is a word im- 
plying contempr. 

It is one thing to forget matter of fact, and 
another to S r upon the reaſon of it. 

L' Eftrange. 

The grandees and giants in knowledge, who 

laughed at all beſides themſelves, as barbarovs 

and inſignificant, yet &/aurdered, and ſtumb led, 

about their principal concern. South, 

2, To flounder; to ſtumble. 

He who now to ſenſe, now nonſenſe leaning, 
Means not, but b/unders round about a meaning. 
| Pepe. 

To BLuN'DER. v. a. To mix fooliſhly or 
blindly. | 

He ſcems to underſtand no difference between 
titles of reſpect and acts of worſhip; between 
expreſtons of eſteem and devotion; between 
religious and civil worſhip : for he blunders and 
contounds all theſe tug. ther; end whatever 
proves one, he thinks, proves all the reſt. 

St! rg fe et. 


Biu'xDER. n. . [from the verb.] A 


groſs or ſhameful miſtake. | 

It was the advice of Schomberg to an hifto- 
rian, that he ſhould avoid being particular in the 
drawing up of an army, and other circurnttances 
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fa the day of battle; for that he had obſerved 
notorious b/unders and abſurdities committed by 
writers not converſant in the art of war, Addiſon. 

It is our own ignorance that makes us charge 
thoſe works of the Almighty as defects or 
blunders, as ill-contrived or ill-made, Derham. 

BL uU'NDERBUSS. #. / [from blunder. ] A 
n that is charged with many bullets, 
o that, without any exact aim, there 

is a chance of hitting the mark. 

There are blunde buſes in every loophole, that 
go off of their own accord at the ſqueaking of a 
fiddle. ' Dryden, 

BLu'NDERER, u. /. [from blunder.] A man 
apt to commit blunders; a blockhead. 

Another ſort of judges will decide in favour of 
an author, or will pronounce him a mere blunderer, 
according to the company they have kept. Watts. 

BLu'NDERHEAD. . /. from blunder and 
head.] A ſtupid fellow. 

At the rate of this thick-ſkulled blunderhead, 
every plow-jobber ſhall take upon him to read 
upon divinity. L' Efirange. 

BLUNT. adj. [etymology uncertain. ] 
1. Dull on the edge or point; not ſharp. 

Thanks to that beauty, which can give an edge 
to the Munteſt ſwords. Sidney. 

If the iron be Hunt and he do not wet the edge, 
then muſt he put to more ſtrength. Eccleſ. 

2. Dull in underſtanding; not quick. 
Valentine being gone, I'll quickly croſs, 
By ſome fly trick, Munt Thurio's dull proceed- 
ing. _ Shakſpeare. 
g. Rough; not delicate; not civil. 

Whitehead, a grave divine, was cf a blunt 

ſtoical nature, One day the queen happened to 


ſay, I like thee the better becauſe thou liveſt 


unmarried, He anſwered, Madam, I like you 
the worſe. Bacon. 
The mayor of the town came to ſeize them in 
a blunt manner, alleging a warrant to ſtop them. 
| Nation. 

*Tis not enough your counſe] ſtill be true: 
Blunt truths mute milchiet than nice falſehoods 
do. Pepe. 

4. Abrupt ; not elegant. 

To ule too many circumſtances, ere one come 
ro the matter, is weariſume; to uſe none at all, 
is blunt, Bacon, 


5. Hard to penetrate. This uſe is im- 
roper, 
I find my heart hardened and Hunt to new 


impreſſions ; it will ſcarce receive or retain af- 
fections of yeſterday. Pepe. 


70 BLuN r. v. a [from the noun. ] 
1. To dull the edge or point. 
So ſicken waining moons te near the ſun, 
And blunt their creſcents on the edge of day. 
Dryden. 
Earthy limbs and groſs allay 
Blunt not the beams of heav'n, and edge of day. 
Dryden. 
He had ſuch things to urge againſt our mar- 
riage, 
As, now declar'd, would Int my ſword in 
battle, 


And daſtardize my courage. Dryden. 


2, To repreſs or weaken any appetite, 

deſire, or power of the mind. 

Blunt not his love; 

Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 

By ſeeming cold. Shatſpeare. 
Pr.u'NTLY, adv. [from Jlunt.] 
1. In a blunt manner; without ſharpneſs, 
2. Coarſely ; plainly ; roughly. 

I can keep honeſt counſels, marr a curious 
tale in telling it, and deliver a plain meſſage 
blantly. Shatkſpeare. 

A man of honeſt blood, 
Who to his wife, beſore the time aſſign'd 
For childbirth came, thus Sun ſpoke his mind. 
Dryden. 


BLU 


Brv'nruess. 1. / [from blunt.) 


1. Want of edge or po'nt ; dulneſs; ob- 

tuſeneſs ; want of ſharpneſs. 

The crafty boy, that had full oft efſay'd 
To pierce my ſtubborn and reſiſting breaſt, 
But Rill the bluntneſs of his darts betray'd. 
Suckling. 

2. Coarſneſs; roughneſs of manners; rude 
ſincerity. 

His ſilence grew wit, his bluntneſs integrity, his 
beaſtly ignorance virtuous ſimplicity. Sidney, 

Manage diſputes with civility z whence ſome 
readers will be aſſiſted to diſcern a difference be- 
twixt bluntneſs of ſpecch and ſtrength of reaſon. 


Boyle. 
Falſe friends, his deadlieſt foes, could find no 


way, 
But hows of honeſt bluntneſs to betray. Dryd. 
BLu'/NTwiTTED. adj. [from blunt and 
wit.) Dull; ſtupid. 
Bluntwitted lord, ignoble in demeanour. Shak, 
BLUR. 2. /. [borra, Span. a blot, Skin- 
ner.] Ablot; a ſtain; a ſpot. 


Man, once fallen, was nothing but a great 
blur ; a total univerſal pollution. South. 


' Zo BLUR, v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To blot; to obſcure, without quite 
eftacing. 


Such an act, 
That Burt the grace and bluſh of modeſty, 
Calls virtue hypocrite. Shakſpeare. 


Long is it fince I ſaw him; 
But time hath nothing b/urr'd thoſe lines of fa- 
vour, 
Which then he wore. Shakſpeare. 
Concerning innate principles, I defire theſe 
men to ſay whether they can, or cannot, by edu- 
cation and cuſtom, be blurred and blotred out? 


Locke, 
2. To blot; to ſtain; to ſully. 
Sarcaſms may eclipſe thine own, 

But cannot blur my loit renown. Hudibras, 


To BLUKT. v. a. [without etymology. ] 
To ſpeak inadvertently ; to let fly with- 


out thinking : commonly with out in- 
tenſive. 

Others caſt out bloody and deadly ſpeeches at 
random ; and cannot hold, but hurt cut, thoſe 
words, which afterwards they arc forced to car. 

Hakew.1l, 

They had ſome belief of a Deity, which they, 
upon {urprizal, thus S lurt out, Gov. of Tongue. 

Ticy biuſh if they blur? out, ere well aware, 
A ſwan is white, or Queenſbury is fair. Young. 


To BLUSH. v. u. [6/oſen, Dutch.) 
1. To betray ſhame, or confuſion, by a 


red colour in the cheeks or forehead. 
I have mark'd 
A thouſand g apparitions 
To ſtart into her face; a thouſand innocent 
ſhames, 
In angel whitencſs, bear away theſe bluſhes. 
Shakſpeare. 
T willgo waſh: 
And, when my face is fair, you ſhall perecive 
Whether I % or no. Shakſpeare. 
All theſe things are graceful in a friend's 
mouth, which are Hg in a man's own. Bacon, 
Shame cguſeth & hing; bl:yhing is the reſort 
of the blood to tie face; although blujhing will 
be ſeen in the whole breaſt, yet that is but in 
paiſ»gt to the face, Hatun. 
Ila then, but 4% for your deſtructive 
nlence, 
That tears your ſoul. Smith, 
. To carry a red colour, or any ſoſt and 
bright colour. 
To- day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
Aud bes his bling honours thick upon bim. 


Sha\ /pea YE, 


1 


But here the roſes hu ſo rate, 
Here the morning ſnule fo fav, 


| 


| 


BLU 


As if neither tloud, nor wind, 
But would be courteous, would be kind. 
Crafhaw, 
Along thoſe b/ufing borders, bright with dew. 
Thomſon, 
3. It has at before the cauſe of ſhame. 

He whin'd, and roar'd away your victory, 
That pages Hu d at him; and men of heart 
Look'd wond'ring at each other, Shakſpeare, 

You have not yet loſt all your natural modeſty, 
but Lliſh at your vices. Calamy's Sermons. 


To BrusH. wv. 4. To make red. Not 


uſed, 
Pale and bloodleſs, 
Being all deſcended to the lab'ring heart, 
Which with the heart there cools, and ne'er re- 
turneth 


To ble and beautify the cheek again. 
BL us. n. /. [from the verb.] 


I. The colour in the cheeks, raiſed by 
ſhame or confuſion, 
The virgin's wiſh, without her fears, impart ; 
Excuſe the /, and pour out all the heart. Pope. 
2. A red or purple colour. 


3. Sudden appearance: a ſignification 
that ſeems barbarous, yet uſed by good 


writers. 

All purely identical propoſitions, obviouſly, 
and at firſt %%, appear to contain no certain 
inſtruction in them. Lacke, 

Buu'say. adj. [from bluſh.) Having the 
colour of a bluſh. 

Bloſſoms of trees, that are white, are com- 
monly inodorate ; thoſe of apples, crabs, peaches, 
are H, and ſmell ſweet, Bacon. 

Stratonica entering, moved a l colour in 
his face; but deſerting him, he relapſed , into 
paleneſs and languor, Harvey on Conſumptiors. 


To BLU'STER. v. n. [ſuppoſed from 
blaſt.) | 8 


1. To roar as a ſtorm; to be violent and 


loud. 
Earth his uncouth mother was, 

And bluf*ring Molus his boaſted fire, Spenſer. 
So now ne ftorms with many a ſturdy ſtoure; 
So now his bluff ring vlalt each coaſt doth ſcour. 
Opener, 
2. Tobully; to puff; to ſwagger ; to be 

tumultuous, 
My heart 's too big to bear this, ſays a b/rffer- 
ing fellow; I'll deſtroy myſelf. Sir, ſays the 
gentleman, here 's a dagger at your ſervice: fo 
the humour went off, L' Ejtrange, 
Either he mutt fink to a downright confeſſion, 
or muſt hutf and 6/ufter, till perhaps he raiſe a 
counter-ſtorm. (euormment of the Tungue. 
Virgil had the mazefly of a lawful prince, and 
Statius only ti.e /yffer ing of a tyramt. Dryden. 

There let him reign the juilor of the wind; 
With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjeRsg 

call, 

And boaſt and / her in his empty hall. Dien. 


BLvu'STER, 7. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Roar of ſtorms; tempeſt. 
The ſkies look gtimiy, 
And threaten preſent % ers. 
To the winds they ſet 
Their corners; when with Ber to confound 
Sea, air, and ſhorc, Niiten, 
2. Noiſe; tumult. 
So, by the brazen trumpet's ter, 
Troops of ail tongues and nations muſter, Sc. 
3. Turbulence; fury. 
Spaie thy Athenian cradle, and thoſe kin, 
Which in the ter of thy wrath muſt fal! 
With thoſe that have offended. 
4. Boaſt; boiſterouſneſs. 
A coward makes a great ceal more d . than 
a man of honour. 1 C firarge, 
Brv'sTERER. n. / from Llaſfer.] A 
ſwaggerer; a bully; a tumultuous 
noiſy fellow. 


Shakſp. 


Shakſpeare, 


Sas ed re. 
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Bi v's TR OUe. adj. [from bier] Tu- 
multuous; noiſy. 
The ancient heroes were illuftrious 
For being benign, and not „Hau. 
IMI. n. ſ. A note in muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
Bui, Bianca, take lum for thy lord. Shatfp. 
Bo. interj. A word of terrour; from Bo, 
an old northern captain, of ſuch fame, 
that his name was uſed to terrify the 
enemy. Temple. 
O AR. n. / ban, Saxon; beer, Dutch. ] 
The male ſwine. 
To fly the buar, before the boar purſues, 
Were to incenſe the boar to follow us. GShatſp. 
She ſped the bear away : 
His eyeballs glare with fire, ſuffus'd with blood; 
His neck ſhuts up a thickeſt thorny wood; 
His briſtled back a trench impal'd appears. Dryd. 
Bo'ar-$SPEAR. . . [from boar and ſpear. ] 


A ſpear uſed in hunting the boar. 
And in her hand a ſharp 5ar-ſprar the held, 
And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 
Stuff 'd with ſteel-headed darts, Fairy Queen. 
Echion threw the firſt, but miſs'd his mark, 
And ſtruck his bear-ſpear on a maple bark. Dryd. 


BOARD. . /. [baurd, Gothic ; bnæd, 
Saxon. ] 
1. A piece of wood of more length and 
breadth than thickneſs. 
With the ſaw they ſundred trees in boards and 
planks. Raleigh. 
Every houſe has a hoard over the door, whereon 
is wiitten the number, ſex, and quality of the 
perſons living in it. Temple. 
Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 
Remov'd faur fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the beard. 
Dryden. 
2. A table. [from burdd, Welſh. ] 
Soon after which, three hundred lords he flew, 
Of Britiſh blood, all fitting at his 59rd. F. Queen, 
In bed heftept not, for my urging it; 
At beard he fed not, for my urging it. Skatſp. 
I'll follow thee in fun'ral flames; when dead, 
My ghoſt thall thee attend at beard and bed. 
f Sir J. Denham. 
Cleopatra made Antony à ſupper, which was 
ſumptuvus and royal; howbeit there was no ex- 
eraocdinary ſervice upon the Hard, Hakewill. 
May ev'ry god his friendly aid aſſord; 
Pan guard thy flock, and Ceres bleſs thy 62ard. 


Prlor. 


Hudi bras. 


3. Entertainment; food. 


4. A table at which a council or court is 
held. 
Both better acquainted with affairs, than any 
other who ſat then at that 5card. (Jareudon. 
5. An aſſembly ſeated at a table; a court 
of juriſdiction. 
I wiſk the king would be pleaſed ſometimes to 
be preſent at that 59rd; it adds a majeſty to it. 
Bacon. 
6. The deck or floor of a ſhip ; on board 
ſignifies in a ſhip. 
ow board to board the rival veſſels row, 
The b.llows lave the fkies, and occan.graans be- 
low. Dryden. 
Our captain thought his ſhip in ſo great 
danger, that he confeſſed himſelf to a capuchin, 
who was on board. Addiſon. 
fle ordered his men to arm long poles with 
ſharp hooks, wherewith they took hold of the 
tackling which held the mainyard to the maſt of 
t cir enemy's ſhip; then, rowing their own ſhip, 
they cut the tackling, and brought the mainyard 
dy the beard. Arbuthnot on Coin. 


Z BOARD. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
2. To enter a ſhip by force; the ſame as 
ſtorm, uſed of a city. 
I :cardrd the King's ſhip: now on the'deak, 
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Now in the waſte, the deck, in every cabin, 


I flam'd amazement. Shakſpeare. 
He, not inclin'd the Engliſh ſhip to board, 
More on his guns relies than vn his tword, 
From whence a fatal volley we receiv'd 
It miſs d the duke, but his great heart it griev'd. 
Waller. 
Arm, arm, ſhe cry'd, and let our Tyrians board 
With ours his fleet, and carry hre and ſword. 
Denham. 
2. To attack, or make the firſt attempt 


upon a man; aborder quelqu'un, Fr. 

Whom, thus at gaze, the palmer 'gan to Board 

With goodly reaſon, and thus fair beſpake. 
Fairy Queen. 

Away, I do beſeech you both away; 
I'll 5card him preſently, Shalſprare's Hamlet. 

Sure, unleſs he knew ſome ſtrain in me, that I 
knew not myſelf, he would never have boarded 
me in this fury. Shakſpeare. 

They learn what aſſociates and correſpondents 
they had, and how far every one is engaged, and 
what new ones they meant afterwards to try or 
board, Bacon's Henry vii. 

3. To lay or pave with boarde. 

Having thus Saardeu the whole room, the edges 
of ſome boards lie higher than the next board; 
therefore they peruſe the whole floor and, where 
they find any irregularities, plain them off. 

Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 
To Boar. v. a. To live in a houſe, | 
where a certain rate is paid for cating. 
That we might not part, 
As we at firſt did card with thee, 
Now thou wouldſt taſte our miſery, Herbert. 

We are ſeveral of us, gentlemen and ladies, 
who board in the ſame houſe; and, after dinner, 
one of our company ſtands up, and reads your 
paper to us all. Spectator. 


To BOARD. v. a. To place as a boarder 
in another's houſe. 

BoaRD-WAGES. n. /. [from bcard and 
wages, ] Wages allowed to ſervants to 
keep themſelves in victuals. 

What more than madneſs reigns, 
When one ſhort fitting many hundreds drains ; 
And not enough is left him to ſupply 
Board- wages, or a footman's livery Dryden. 

Bo'aRDER. a. ,. [from board.] A tabler ; 
one that eats with another at a ſettled 
rate. 


Bo'arDING-SCHOOL. n. . [from board 
and. ſchool.] A ſchool where the ſcho- 
lars live with the teacher, Tt is com- 
monly uſed of a ſchool for girls. 

A blockhead, with melodious voice, 
In boarding-ſckiels can have his choice. Swife. 

Bo'arrsH. adj. [from boar.) Swiniſn; 
brutal; cruel. 

1 would not ſee thy cruel nails 
Pluck out his poor old eyes; nor thy fierce ſiſter 
In his anointed fleſh ſtick boar; phangs. Shak. 

To BOAST. v. n. [&, Welſh. ] 

1. To brag; to diſplay one's own worth, 
or actions, in great words. 

Let not him that putteth on his harneſs, boaft 
himſelf as he that putteth it off, Kings. 
The ſp'rits beneath, 
Whom I ſeduc'd, bcaffing I could ſubdue 
Th' Omnipotent. Milton. 

2. To talk oſtentatiouſly. 

For I know the forwardneſs of your mind, for 
which I boaff of you to them of Macedonia. 
: 1 Corinthians, 

3. It is uſed commonly with of. 

My ſentence is for open war; of wiles, 
More inexpert, I boaſt not. Milton. 

4. Sometimes with in. 

They H in mortal things, and wond'ring tell 
Of Babel, and the works of Memphian kings. 
Milton. 


| 


BOA 

Some ſurgeons I have met, carrying bone: 
about in their pockets, boafting in that which was 
their thame. Wiſeman. 

5. To exalt one's ſelf, 
Thus with your mouth you have boafed againſt 
me, and multiplied your words againſt me. Ezet, 
To BoasT. v. a. 
1. To brag of; to diſplay with oſtenta- 
tious language. 
For if I have boaſted any thing to him of yeu, 
I am not aſhamed. 2 Corinthian, 
Neither do the ſpirits damn'd 
Loſe all their virtue, left bad men ſhould — 
Their ſpecious deeds. Milton. 
Tf they vouchſafed to give God the praiſe of his 
goodneſs ; yet they did it only, in order to boa/? 
the intereſt they had in bim. Atterbury, 
2. To magnify; to exalt. 
They that truſt in their wealth, and boaf? them - 
ſelves in the multitude of their riches. Pſaln;, 
Confounded be all them that ſerve graven 
images, that Bt themſelves of idols, Pſaln;, 
BoasrT. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. An expreſſion of oſtentation; a proud 
ſpeech. 
Thou, that makeſt thy boaf? of the law, throug" 
breaking the law diſhonoureſt thou God? Re. 
The world is more apt to find fault than to 
commend ; the boaſt will probably be cenſured, 
whenthe great action that occaſioned it is forgot- 
ten, Spect᷑ator. 
2. A cauſe of boaſting; an occaſion of 
pride; the thing boaſted. 

Not Tyro, nor Mycene, match ber name, 
Nor great Alcmena, the proud Go of 7 

ape. 

Bo“ As TER. . /. [from bot.] A brag- 

ger; a man that vaunts auy thing oſten- 
tatiouſly. 

Complaints the more candid and judicious of the 
chymiſts themſelves are wont to make of thoſe 
boaſters, that confidently pretend that they have 
extracted the ſalt or ſulphur of quickfilver, when 
they have diſguiſed it by additaments, wherewith 
it reſembles the concretes, Baye. 

No more delays, vain b9after / but begin; 
I propheſy beforchand I ſhall win : 
I'll teach you how to brag another time. Dey di. 
He the proud boafers ſent, with ſtern afſault, 
Down to the realms of night. Philips, 


Bo'ASTFUL, adj. [from boaſt and full. 
Oſtentatious; inclined to brag. 

Boaſiful and rough, your fuſt ſon is a *ſquire ; 
The next a tradeſman, meek, and much a liar. 

Pepe. 

Bo“ As TX Gx. adv. [from boaſting. ] Ol- 
tentatiouſly. 

We look on it as a pitch of impiety, S 
to avow our fins; andit deſerves to be contider- 
ed, whether this kind of confeſſing them, have 
not ſome affinity with it. Decay of P.cty, 

BOAT. n. / [bax, Saxon. }] 

1. A veſſel to paſs the water in. It is 
uſually diſtinguiſhed from other veſſels, 
by being ſmaller and uncovered, and 
commonly moved by rowing. 

I do not think that any one nation, the Syrian 
excepted, to whom the knowledge of the ark 
came, did find out at once the device of either 
ſhip or Seat, in which they durſt venture them- 
ſelves upon the ſeas. Raleigh's Eſſays, 

An effeminate ſcoundrel multitude! 

Whoſe utmoſt daring is to croſs the Nile, 

In painted Bb, to fright the crocodile. 
Tate's Juvenal. 


| 2. A ſhip of à ſmall ſize; as, 


a pa//age 
boat, pacguet boat, advice boat, 7 boat, 


Boa'Tron. n. /. [from boare, Lat.] Roar; 


noiſe ; loud found, 
In Meſlina inſurrection, the guns were heard 
from thence as far as Auguſta and Syracuſe, about 


an hundred Italian miles, in loud boariom, Der am. 


BOAT MAN. « [from boat and man.] 
Bo'aTSMAN. e that manages a boat. 
Boatſmen through the cryſtal water ſhow, 

To wond'ring paflengers, the walls below, Dry. + 
That booby Phaon only was unkind, 
An ill-bred 59atmar, rough as waves and wind. 
0 Prier. 
Bo'aTSWAIN, a. .. [from boat and ſevain. ] 
An officer on board a ſhip, who has 
charge of all her rigging, ropes, cables, 
anchors, fails, flags, colours, pendants, 
Sc. He allo takes care of the long- | 
boat, and its furniture, and ſteers her 
either by himſelf or his mate. He calls 
out the ſeveral Paus and companics to 
the execution of their watches, works, 
and ſpells; and he is alſo a kind of pro- 
voſt-marſhal, ſeizes and puniſhes all 
offenders, that are ſentenced by the cap- 
tain, or court-martial of the whole fleet. 
| Harris. 
Sometimes the meaneſt 5oatſwain may help to 
preſerve the ſhip from ſinking. 
Heels Pre-eminence of Parliament. 
To BOB. v. 4. [of uncertain etymology : 
Skinner deduces it from bobo, fooliſh, 
Span. ] 
1. To cut. Junius, Whence bobtail. 
2. To beat; to drub; to bang. 
Thoſe baſtard Britons, whom our father3 
Have in their own land beaten, 6963'd, and 
thump'd. Shakſpeare, 

3. Tocheat; to gain by fraud. 

I have shed his brain more thay he has beat 
my bones. S/:akſp. 
Live, Roderigo ! 

He calls me to a reſtitution large | 

Of gold and jewels that I 6664" from him, 
As gifts to Deſdemona. Shakſpeare, 
Here we have been worrying one ancther, who 
ſhould have the booty, till this curted fox has 
bobbed us both on *t. L' Efirange. 

75 Bos. v. n. To play backward and 
forward; to play loofely againſt any 
thing. | 

And ſometimes lurk I in a goſſip's bowl, 
In very likenets of a roaſted crab ; 
And when ihe drinks againſt her lips I Sc, 
And on her wither'd dewlap pour the ale. 
Sha&ſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 
They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
A buthday jewel bobbing at their ear, Dry.len.” 
| You may tell her, 
I'm rich in jewels, rings, and cin pearls, 
Pluck'd from Moors ears. Dryden. 

Bos. n. /. [from the verb neuter. ] 

1. Something that hangs ſo as to play 
looſely; generally an ornament at the 
ear; a pendant; an ear- ring. 

The gaudy gutip, when ſhe's ſet agog, 
Tn jewels dreſt, and at each ear a b69, Dry.{en, 

2. The words repeated at the end of a 

ſtanza. 

To bed, to bed, will be the bob of the ſong. 


L' Efirange. 

3. A blow. 

I am ſharply taunted, yea ſometimes with 
pinches, nips, and bobs, £Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

4. A mode of ringing. 

Bo! gBIN. u. /. bol ine, Fr. from bombyx, 
Lat.] A ſmall pin of wood, with a 
notch, to wind the thread abont when 
women weave lace, 

The things you follow, and make ſongs on now, 
ould be (ent to Knit, or fit down to Hi, or 
Lonelace, | Tatter. 

Yo'ypINwoRK. n. / [from Goblin and 

work, ] Work woven with bobbins, 


| Bo'cktLET. * J. Akind of long-winged 


Vor. I, \ 


B OD 


Not netted nor woven with warp and woof, 
but aiter the manner of Hehe. Grew. 


| Bo'scaenay. . J [from bob and cherry. ] 


A play among children, in which the 


cherry is hung ſo as to bob agaiuſt the 
mouth, 


Bobs ferty teaches at once two noble virtues, 
patience and conſtaney; the firit, in adhering to 
the purſuit of one end; the latter, in bearing a 
diſappointment. Arbutnnot und Pope. 

Bo'BTA1L. n. /. [from bob, in the ſenſe of 
cut, | Cut tail; ſhort tail, 
Avaunt, you curs! 
Be thy mouth ot black or white, 
Or Lebte tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom will make him weep and wail. Shalſprare. 
Bo'vraiLlrtD. adj, [from bobtail.] Hav- 
ing a tail cut, or ſhort. 

lere was a bebtailedeur cried in a gazette, and 
one that found him brought him home to his 
maſter, L' Efirange. 

Bo'swiG. 1. /. [from bob and wig.] A 
ſhort wig. 

A yeung fellow riding towards us full gallop, 
with a 665wwig and a black filken bag tied to it, 
ſtopt ſhort at the coach, to alk us how far the 
judges were behind, Specftator. 

Bo'casine. n. /. A ſort of linen cloth; 
a ſine Buckram. Die. 


Bo'cCk FRET. hawk. Di&. 
To BODE. v. a. [bobian, Sax. ] To por- 
tend; to be the omen of. It is uled 


in a ſenſe of either good or bad. 
This bo.tes ſome ſtrange eruption to our ſtate, 
Hamlet. 
You have oppoſed their falſe policy with truc 
and gicat wiſdom ; what they boded would be a 
miſcuict to us, you are providing ſhall be one 
of our principal trengrhs. Spratt's Sermons. 
It happen'd once, a boding prodigy ! 
A ſwarm of becs that cut the liquid (ky 
Upon the topmatt branch in clouds alight, Dry. 
If fiery red his glowing globe deſcends, 
High winds and furious teinpeſts he portends; 
But if tis cheeks are (woln with hivic blue, 
He bs.!ss wet weather by his watry hue. Dryden 
To Bore. v. n. To be an omen; to 
foreſhow. 
Sir, give me leave to ſav, whatever now 
The omen prove, it beded weil to you, Dryden. 
Bo'DEMENT. n. /. [from bode. ] Porteat ; 
omen; prognoſtick. 
This foolich, dreaming, ſuperſtiticus girl 
Makes all theſe 5odements. Shasſpeare, 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam wood to Dunanane's high hill 
Shall come againſt lum 
— That will never be: 
Sweet bodements, good. Srakſprare, 
To BonGe. v. n. Ia word in Sha#ſpeare, 
which is perhaps corrupted from bogg:e. | 
To boggle; to ſtop ; to fail. 
With this we-charg*d again; but out, alas! 
We Be z' again: as I have feen a (wan, 
With buutleſs labour, ſwim againſt the tide, 
Shadſpeare. 
BOo'DI E. n. /. [from bedies.] Stays; a 
waiitcoat quilted with whalebone, worn 
by women. | 
Her Hader half way ſhe unlac'd; 
About his arms ſhe fily catl 
The fi Ken band, and held him fan. Prizr, 
This conGder tion ſhould keep ignorant nurſes 
and beige makers from meddling Locke. 
Bo'pitess. adj, [from body.] Incorpo- 
real ; having no body, 
They Be. and immaterial are, 
And can be enty lodg'd within our minds. 


Dare. 
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This is the very coinage of our brain; 
This bodileſs creation ecſtaſy 


Is very cunning in. Shalſpeare, 
Theſe are but ſhadows, 
Phantoms bedt/efs and vain, 
Empty viſions of the brain, Swift, 


Bo'ptLY. «dj, [from body.] 
1. Corporeal ; containing body, 
What reſcmblance could wood or ſtone bear to 


a ſpirit void of all ſenſible qualities, and bod77y 
dimenſions? South, 


2. Relating to the body, not the mind. 

Of ſuch as reſorted to owr Saviour Chrift, be- 
ing preſent on earth, there came not any unto 
Lim with better ſucceſs, vor the benefit of their 
ſouls everlaſting happicſs, than they whoſe bs + 
d'ly neceſſities gave occaſion of ſeeking relief. 

He: ker, 

Virtue atones for By defects; beauty is 
nothing worth, without a mind. L' Eftrange. 

As clearneſs of the bodily eye doth diſpoſe it 
for a quicker figlt; ſo duth freedom from luſt 
and paſſion diſpoſe us for the moit perfect acts 
of 1caſon. Tillotſon. 

I would not have children much heaten for 
their faults, becauſe I would not have them think 
bidily pain the greateſt puniſhin-at. Loxckes 

3. Real; actual. 

Whatever hath been thouglit on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to 6£.ily act, ere Rom: 
Had circumvention, Srakſpeares 

Bo'diLy. adv. Corporeally ; united with 
matter. 

It is his human nature, in which the godt ead 
dwells b:&i/y, that is advanced to theſe honoun! s, 
and to tis empiic, Watts. 

Bo'px1S. n. ,. ¶Loddilen, or ſmall body; 
Stinner.} 

1. An inſtrument with a ſmall blade and 
ſharp point, uſed to bore holes. 

Each of them had Gbotins in thair hands, 
wherewith continually they pricked him. Sian, 

2. An inſtrument to draw a thread or ri- 
band through a loop. 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter wafhes lic, 
Or wedg'd whole ages in a bis eye. 

3. An inſtrument to dreſs the hair. 
You took conſtant care 
Tie bodkin, comb, and cuicnce to prepare: 
For this your locks in paper duraace bound. 
Je. 
BO DV. 3. / [bodix, Saxon; it origi- 
nally ſignined the height or flature of a 
man.] 
1. The material ſubſtance of an animal, 
oppoſed to the immaterial foul, 

All the valiant men aroſe, and went all night, 
and took the J of Saul, and the bow} of his 
ſons, frum the wall. | Same, 

Take nv thought for your Me, what ye ſh.ll 
eat. or what ye ſhall drink; nor yet for your 
len, what ye thall put on, Matrthenw, 

By cuttom, practice, and patience, ali dif. 


Pope, 
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culties and hardthigs, whether or b or of tor= 
tune, are made caty. L' Ejirange. 


2. Matter: oppoſed to ſpirit. 


3. A perſon; a human being: whence 
fomet xy and nobody. 

Surely, a Mie boy's part it were not to put 
ot his fare, becavie his forth neighbour, from 
whom he borrowed wherewith to Kindle it, might 
lay, weie it not for me thou wouldſi ireeze. 


i1i& ber, 
A defiow*red mai! 
Ard by an eminent 694, that euforc'd 
The law agumit it! Shatpeare, 


Tis a paſſing ſhame, 
That I, unworthy C as I am, 
Should cen{ure thus on lovely gentlemen. Szak, 
No bd ſeeth me; what n<ed Ito fear? tie 
Moſt High will not remem er my fans, Rc. 
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All civility and reaſon obliged every body to 

ſubmit, Clarendon. 

Good may be drawn out of evil, and a b*dy's 

life may be ſaved without having any obligation 

to his preſcrver, L' Ejtrange. 

4. Reality : = to repreſentation. A 
ſcriptural ſenſe, 

A ſhadow of things to come; but the body is 
of Chriſt. Coleſſrans, 
A collective maſs; a joint power. 

There is in the knowledge both of God and 
man this certainty, that life and death have di- 
vided between them the whole body of mankind, 

Hotter. 

There were ſo many diſaffected perſons of the 
nobility, that there might a 5:dy ſtart up for the 
King. Clarcndon, 

When pigmics pretend to form themſelves into 
a body, it is time for us, who are men of figure, 
to look about us. Addiſon's Guardian, 

6. The main army; the battle: diſtinct 


from the wings, van, and rear. 

The van of the king's army was led by the ge- 
neral and Wilmot ; in the body was the king and 
the prince; and the rear conſiſted of one thouſand 
foot, commanded under colonel Thelwell. 

Clarendon, 


7. A corporation: a number of men united 


by ſome common tie. 

I ſhall now mention a particular wherein your 
whole b:dy will be certainly againſt me; and the 
laity, almoſt to a man, on my fide. Swift, 

Nothing was more common, than to hear that 
reverend body charged with what is inconſiſtent ; 
deſpiſed for their poverty, and hated for their 
riches, $qwife, 


8. The main part; the bulk: as, the body, 


or hull, of a ſhip ; the body of a coach; 
the bodyof a church; the boay, or trunk, 
of a man; the body, or trunk, of a tree. 

Thence ſent rich merchandizes by boat to Ba- 
bylon; from whence, by the dy of Euphrates, 
as far as it bended weſtward ; and, afterward, by 
a branch thereof. Raleigh. 

This city has navigable rivers, that run up into 
the bedy of Italy; they might ſupply many 
countries with fiſh, Addiſon. 

9. A ſubſtance ; matter, as diſtinguiſhed 
from other matter. 

Even a metalline Sd, and therefore much 
more a vegetable or animal, may, by fire, be 
dunned into water. Boyle. 

10. [In geometry.) Any ſolid figure. 

11. A pandect; a 8 collection: as, a 
budy of the civil law; a body of divinity, 

12. Strength; as, wine of a good body. 

BoDy-CLOTHES. n. /. [from body and 
ciothes.] Clothing for horfes that are 
dieted. 

Lam informed, that ſeveral aſſes are kept in 
be ly=cl,aths, and ſweated every morning upon the 
nt ath. 

To Bobby. v. a. {from the noun.] To 
produce in ſome form. 
: As imagination Siet forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape. Shatſpeare, 
BOG. . / {bog, ſoft, Iriſh ; bagne, Fr.] 
A marſh; a moraſs; a ground too ſoft 
- to bear the weight of the body. 

Through fire and through flame, through ford 
and whirtpuol, o'er bog and quagmire. Sp. 

A gulf profound! as that Serbonian bog, 
Betwixt Damiata and mount Caſius old, Miter, 


He walks upon 52gs and whirlpools ; whereſoe-, | 


ver he treads, he finks. S»uth. 
Learn from ſo great a wit, a land of bogs 
With ditches fenc'd, a heaven fat with fogs. 

Dryden. 

He is drawn, by a fort of ignis ſatuus, into 


legs and mire almuſt every day of his life. Matis. 


Addife 1. 
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BoG-TROTTER, n./. [from bog and trot.] 
One that lives in a boggy country. 

To BO'GGLE. v. n. [from bogil, Dutch, 
a ſpectre, a bugbear, a phantom. ] 

1. To ſtart; to fly back; to fear to come 


forward. 
Vouboggle ſhrewdly ; every feather ſtarts you, 
Shakſpeare. 
We ftart and boggle at every unuſual appear- 
ance, and cannot endure the fight of the bugbear. 
Gramville. 
Nature, that rude, aud in her firſt eſſay, 
Stood begeting at the roughneſs of the way; 
Us'd to the road, unknowing to rcturn, 
Goes boldly on, and loves the path when worn. 


Dryden. 
2. To heſitate; to be in doubt. 
And never b:gg/e to reſtore 
The members you deliver o'er, 
Upon demand. Hudibras, 


The well-ſhaped changcling is a man that has 
a rational ſoul, ſay you? Make the ears a litwle 
longer, and more pointed, and the noſe a little 
flatter than ordinary, and then you begin to 
beggle. Locke, 

3. To play faſt and looſe ; to diſſemble. 

When ſummoned to his laſt end, it was no 

time for him to boggle with the world. Heowel. 


Bo'6GLER. n. /. [from bogg/e. ] A doubter; 
a timorous man. 
You have been a heggler ever. Shakſpeare. 
Bo'66v. adj. [ from bog. ] Marſhy ; ſwampy. 
Their country was very narrow, low, and bcggy, 
and, by great induſtry and expenges, defended 
from the ſca. Arbutiinat. 
Bo'GHouSE. . /; [from bog and houſe. ] 
A houſe of office. 
Bonk A. u. J. [an Indian word.] A ſpecies 
of tea, of higher colour, and more aſ- 


tringent taſte, than green tea. 

Coarſe pewter, conſiſting chiefly of lead, is 
part of the bales in which bc#ca tea was brought 
from China. W:dward. 

As ſome frail cup of China's faircſt mold 
The tumults of the boiling bsk-a braves, 

And holds ſecure the coffee's ſable waves. 
Tickel. 
She went from opera, park, aſſembly, play, 
To morning walks, and pray'rs three hours a 
day ; 
To part her time 'twixt reading and bohea, 
To mute, and ſpill her ſolitary tea. Fepc. 
To BOIL. v. u. [ Louiller, Fr. bullio, Lat.] 
1. To be agitated by heat; to fluctuate 


with heat. 
He ſaw there 6::/ the fiery whirlpools. 

Chapman, 

| Suppoſe the earth removed, and placed nearer 

to the ſun, in the orbit of Mercury, there the 

whole ocean would bei with extremity of heat. 

| Benticy. 

2. To be hot; to be fervent, or efferve- 


ſcent. 
That ſtrength with which my ei youth was 
fraught, 
When in the vale of Balaſor I fought. 
Well I knew 
What perils youthful ardour would purſue, 
That 6c/ing blood would carry thee too far, 
Dryden. 
3. To move with an agitation like that of 
boiling water. 
Then headlong ſhoots beneath the daſhing tide, 
| The trembling fins the Sing waves divide. Gay. 
4. To be in hot liquor, in order to be made 


tender by the heat. 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 


Dry: len, 


— 


| In the cauldron 34 and bake. 
5. To cook by boiling, 

Tf you live in a rich family, roaſting and 5ei/- 

ing are below the dignity of your office, and 

which jt becomes you to be ignorant of. Su.. 


Shatſpeare, 
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6. To boil over. To run over the veſſel 


with heat. 

A few ſoft words and a kiſs, and the good 
man melts ; ſee how nature works and boils over 
in him, Congrewe. 

This hollow was a vaſt cauldron, filled with 
melted matter, which, as it boiled over in any part, 
ran down the fides of the mountain. Addiſn, 

Th Boit. v. a. To heat, by putting into 
boiling water; to ſeeth. 

To try whether ſeeds be old or new, the ſenſe 
cannot inform; but if you boil them in water, 
the new ſeeds will ſprout ſooner, Bac an. 

In eggs boiled and roafted, into which the wa- 
ter entereth not at all, there is ſcarce any differ. 
ence to be diſcerned. Bacon. 


Boll. n. /. See BiLE, 

Bo'tLary, u. /. [from To boil.] A place 
at the ſalt works where the ſalt is boiled, 

Bo'tLER. 2. /. [from boil. ] 


1. The perſon that boils any thing. 

That ſuch alterations of terreſtrial matter are 
not impoſſible, ſeems evident from that notable 
practice of the bzi/ers of ſalt-petre, Boyle, 

2. The veſſel in which any thing is boiled. 

This coffee room is much frequented; and 
there are generally ſeveral pots and Soller, 
before the fire. IWrwodwward. 


BO'ISTEROUS. adj. [ byfter, furious, 
Dutch. ] 
1. Violent; loud; roaring ; ſtormy. 
By a divine inſtinet, men's minds miſtruſt 
Enſuing danger; as by proof we ſce 
The waters ſwell before a bciftereus ſtorm, 
Shakſprave, 
As when loud winds a well-grown oak would 
rend 
Up by the roots, this way and that they bend 
His reeling trunk, and with a % rous found 
Scatter his leaves, and itrew them on the ground, 
Ju. ”, 
2. Turbulent; tumultuous ; furious. 
Spirit of peace, 
Wherefore do you ſo ill tranſlate yourſelf 
Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch grace, 
Into the harſh and % 95 tongue of war? 
Shakſpoare, 
His ſweetneſs won a more regard 
Unto his place, than all the be;rous moods 
That ignorant greatneſs practiſeth. Ben TJonſ;n, 
God into the hands of their deliverer 
Puts invincible might, 
To quell the mighty of the carth, th' oppreſlor, 
Tne brute and bcift'rows force of violent men. 
Miitau. 
Still muſt I beg thee not to name Sempronius: 
Lucia, I like not that loud beiereuο¹ man. 
Add: jo.. 
3. Unwieldy; clumſily violent. 
His &3i/terc: club, fo buried in the ground, 
He could not rearen up again fo light, 
But that the Knight him at advantage found. 
Fairy een. 
4. It is uſed by Woodward of heat; violent. 
When the fun had gained a greater ftrenzt., 
the heat becomes too powerful and b9/er os tor 
them. Natural Iliſ cu. 
Bo'tSTEROVSLY. adv, from boiftercus.) 
Violently ; tumultuoully, 
A (ceptre, ſnatch'd with an uaruly hand, 
Muſt be as buifteros/iymaintain'd as gain'd. Sha, 
Thoſe arc all remains of the univerſal deluge, 
when the water of the ocean, being 69iftero //y 
turned out upon the earth, bote along with it ail 
moveable bodies, Waoddivna, 
Another faculty of the intellect comes 4% le- 
_ rouſly in, and wakes me from fo pleaſing à 
dream. St. 
Bo't$TEROUSNESS. n. /. [from boifterous. } 
The ſtate or quality of being boiſterous; 
tumultuouſneſs; turbulence, 


Bo'Larky. adj. [from bole.) Partaking 
ol the nature ot bole, or clay. 


BOL 


A weak and inanimate kind of loadſtone, with 
a few magnetical lines, but chiefly conſiſting of 
a bolary and clammy ſubſtance. Brown. 

BOLD. adj. [bald, Saxon. ] 
t. Daring ; brave; ſtout; courageous ; 
magnanimous ; fearleſs ; intrepid. 

The wicked flee when no man purſueth ; but 
the rightcous are Bold as a lion. Proverbs. 

I have ſeen the councils of a noble country 
grow bell, or timorous, according to the fits 
of his good or ill health that managed them. 

1emple. 
t. Executed with ſpirit, and without mean 
caution, 

Theſe nervous, Beli; thoſe, languid and re- 

miſs. Ryſcemmon. 

The cathedral church is a very 69/4 work, and 
a maſter-picce of Gothick architecture. Addiſ. 

3. Confident ; not ſcrupulous; not timo- 
rous. 

We were Lell in our God to ſpeak unto you 
the goſpel of God with mach contention. 11% 

[ can be he to lay, that this age is adorned 
with ſome men of that judgment, that they could 
open new and unditcovercd ways to knowledge. 

Lecke, 
4. Impudent ; rude, 

In thy proſperity he will be as thyſelf, and will 
be bed over thy tervants. If thou be brought 
low, he will be againſt thee. Keelus. 

5. Licentious ; ſuch as ſhow great liberty 
of fiQion, or expreſſion. 

The figures are be{d even to temerity. Cowley. 

W hich no bel. tales of gods or monſters ſwell, 
But human paſhuns, ſuch as with us dwell. 

| Muller. 
6. Standing out to the view; ſtriking to 
the eye. 

Cataclureſes and hy perboles are to be uſed ju- 
diciouſly, and placed in poetry, as heightenings 
and ſhadows in painting, to make the' figure 
bolder, and cauſe it to ſtand off to ſight. Dryden. 

7. Open; ſmooth ; even; level; a ſailor's 
term. 

Her dominions have bel acceſſible coaſts. 


Howel. 
8, To male bold. To take freedoms; a 


phraſe not grammatical, though com- 
mon. To be bold is better; as, / was 
bold to tell the houſe, that ſcandalous 
livings make ſcandalous miniſters. 


Rudgerd. 


I have made bold to fend to your wife; 
My uit is, that ſhe will to Deſdemona 
Procure me ſome acceſs. Shakſpeare, 
Mating ſe bold, 
My fears forgetting manners, to unſeal 
Their grand commiſſion. Shak ſpeare, 

And were y' as good as George a Green, 

IT ſhall make beld to turn agen. Hudibras, 

I durſt not make thus bold with Ovid, leſt ſome 
future Milbourn ſhould ariſe. Dryden. 

Some men have the fortune to be eſteemed 
wits, only for mating bold to ſcoff at theſe things, 
which the greateſt part of mankind reverence. 

Tillat ſen. 
To Bo“ Lp EN. v. a. [from bold.] To 
make bold; to give confidence, 

Quick inventers, and fair ready ſpeakers, being 
b:/dened with their preſent abilities to ſay more, 
and perchance better too, at the ſudden for that 
preſent, than any other can do, uſe leſs help of 
diligence and ſtudy. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 

I am much too vent*rous 
In tempting of your patience, hut am S n 
Under your promis'd pardon. Shakſpeare, 


Bo'.oeace. n. /. [from bold and face.] 
Impudence ; ſaucineſs: a term of re- 
proach and reprehenſion. 

How now, S ! cries an old trot : firrah, 
we eat our own hens, I'd have you know ; 


L' Eftrange, 


what you eat, you ſteal, 
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Bo'tprace, adj. [from bold and face.) 
Impudent. 


I have ſeen thoſe fillieſt of ereatures; and, 
ſeeing their rare works, 1 have ſeen enough to 
confute all the b2/dfaced atheiſts of this age. 


f Bramhall againſt Heobbes. 
Bo'LDLY. adv. [from bold.] 


1. In a bold manner; with courage; with 
ſpirit, 

Thus we may boldly ſpeak, being ſtrengthened 
with the example of ſo reverend a prelate. 

Hooker, 

I ſpeak to ſubjects, and a ſubje& ſpeaks, 

Stirr'd up by heav'n, thus S dy for his king. 
Shakjpeare. 

2. It may perhaps be ſometimes uſed, in 
a bad ſenſe, for impudently.. 

Bo“ Dx ESS. 1. /. from bold.] 

1. Courage ; bravery; intrepidity ; ſpi— 
rit ; fortitude z magnanimity ; daring- 
neſs. * 

Her horſe ſhe rid fo, as might ſhew a fearful 
boldneſs, daring to do that which ſhe knew not 
how to do. Sidney, 

2. Exemption from caution and ſcrupulous 
nicety. 

The beldncſs of the figures is to be hidden 
ſometimes : v the addreſs of the poet, that they 
may work their effect upon the mind. Dryden. 

3. Freedom ; liberty. 

Great is my Se of ſpeech toward you; 
great is my glotying in you. 2 Coriut ians. 

4. Confident truſt in God. 

Our fear excludeth not that S which be- 
cometh ſaints, Heoker. 

We have bollneſi and acceſs with confidence, 
by the faith of him. Epheſtans. 

Having therefore boldneſs to enter into the 
holicit by the blood of Jelus. Hebrews, 


5. Aſſurance ; freedom from baſhfulneſs ; 
con fident mien. 

Wonderful is the caſe of be/dnefs in civil bu- 
ſineſs: what firſt ? Bol/dreſs, What ſecond and 
third? Boldnefs, And yet be/dneſs is a child of 
ignorance and baſeneſs, far inferiour to other 
parts. Bacon. 


Sure, if the guilt were theirs, they could not 
charge thee 


With ſuch a gallant be/drefs ; if 'twere thine, 
Thou couldit not hear 't with ſuch a ſilent ſcorn. 
Denham. 
His diftance, though it does not inſtrat him 
to think wiſcr than other princes, yet it helps him 
to ſpeak with more þ/4neſs what he thinks. 
| Temple. 
B:ldnefſs is the power to ſpeak or do what we 
intend, before others, without fear or diſorder. 
Locke. 
6. Impudence. 
That moderation, which uſeth to ſuppreſs 
boldneſs, and to make them conquer that ſuffer, 


Hooker. 
BOLE. . / 


1. The body or trunk of a tree. 
All feil upon the high-hair'd oaks, and down 
their curled brows 
Fell buſtling to the earth ; and up went all the 
b:les and boughs. Chapmen. 
But when the ſmoother 22 from knots is free, 
We make a deep incifion in the tree. Dryden. 
View well this tree, the queen of all the giove; 
How vaſt her Se, how wide her arms are ſpread, 
How high above the ieſt ſhe ſhoots her head! 


Dryden. 
2. A kind of earth. 


Beule Armeniack is an aſtringent earth, which 
takes its name from Armenia, the country from 
which we have it, Weedward. 


3. A meaſure of corn, containing fix 
buſhels, 

Of good batley put eight $e/es, that is, about 

fix Engliſh quarters, in a fone trough, Mortimer, 
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BO'LIS. n. f. [Latin.] 

Belis is a great fiery ball, ſwiftly hurried through 
the air, and generally drawing a tail after mit. 
Arittotie calls it capra. There have often been 
immenſe balls of this Kind. Muſchenbroeck, 

BoLL. n. /. A round ſtalk or item; as, a 
boll of flax. 


To Bolt. v. n. [from the noun, ] To 


riſe in a ſtalk, 
And the flax and the barley was ſmitten: for 
the barley was in the car, aad the flax was Sed. 
Ewodu. 
BO'LSTER. . /. [bolpepe, Sax. boifer, 
Dutch. ] 


1. Something laid on the bed, to raiſe 
and ſupport the head; commonly 2 
bag filled with down or feathers, 

Perhaps fome cold bank is her der now, 

Or 'gaini the rugged bark of ſome broad elm 
Leans her unpillow'd head. Milton, 

This arm (hall be a 5% er for thy head; 

I'll tetch clean firaw to make a ſoldier's bed, Gay. 

2. A pad, or quilt, to hinder any preſ- 
ſure, or fill up any vacuity. 

Up gocs her hand, and off ſhe lips 
The 6«//t-r5 that ſupply her hips. Swrft. 

3. A pad, or compreſs, to be laid on a 
wound, 

The bandage is the girt, which hath a 5»//7vy 
in ue middle, and the ends tacked firmly tage- 
ther. IWiſeman, 

4. In horſemanſhip. 

The bo//ters of a ſaddle are thoſe parts raiſed 
upon the bows, to hold the rider's thigh, 

Farricr's Di8, 

To Bo'LSTER. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

1. To ſupport the head with a bolſter. 

2. To afford a bed to. 

Mortal eyes do ſce them 5% ler, 

More than their own. Shaxſpeare's Othello, 


3. To hold wounds together with a com- 
prels, 
The practice of {ering the cheeks forward, 
docs little ſervice to the wound, and is very un- 
eaſy to the paticnt, Shavyp, 


4. To ſupport ; to hold up; to maintain. 


This is now an expreſſion ſomewhat 
coarſe and obſolete. N 
We may be made wiſer by the publick per- 
ſuaſions grafted in men's minds, ſo they be uſed 
to further the truth, not to He r errour. Hater. 
The lawyer ſets his tongue to ſale for the 5 er- 
ing out of unjuſt cauſes, Hakewi!!, 
It was the way of many to beer up their 
crazy doating conſciences with contidences. Sour . 
BOLT. . /. [boult, Dutch; Sahl. ] 
t. An arrow; a dart ſhot from a croſs- 
bow. | 
Yet mark'd I where the r of Cupid fell; 
It fell upon a little weſtern flower, 
Before milk-white, now purple with love's 
wound. Shakſpeare, 
The blunted bt againſt the nymph he dreſt; 
But with the ſharp trans fix d Apollo's breaſt. 
Dryden, 
2. Lightning; a thunderbolt. 
Sing'd with the flames, and with the ba/zs 
transfix'd, 
With native carth your blood the moniters mix'd. 
Drygen, 
3. Bolt upright ; that is, upright as an ar- 
row, | 
Bruth iron, native or from the mine, eonſiſteth 
of long firixz, about the thickneſs of a ſmall 
Knitting needle, Sc wpriekt, like the briſtles of 
a iff b ulh, Grew, 


As 1 ftvod belt upright upon one end, one of 


the ladies burſt out. Addiſon, 
4. The bar of a door, ſo called from bein 
ſtraight like an arrow, We now ſay, 
2 D2 
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B O1. 
goot the bolt, when we ſpeak of faſten- 


inz or opening a door. 
i not in thee, to oppoſe the belt 
Againſt my coming in. Shakſpeare. 
5. An iron to faſten the legs of a priſoner. 
This is, I think, corrupted from bought, 
or link. 
Away with him to priſon ; lay datt enough 
upon him. Shatſpeare. 
To Borr. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhut or faſten with a bolt. 
The bo/ted gates fiew open at the blaſt ; 
The ſtorm ruth'd in, and Aicite ſtood __ 
rYaen, 
2. To blurt out, or throw out precipt- 
tantly. 
I hate when vioe can 3% her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride. 


Alleen. 


3. To faſten, as a bolt or pin; to pin; to 
keep together. 
That I could reach the axle, where the pins are 
Which 3% this frame, that I might pull them 
out! Ben Jenson. 
4. To fetter; to ſhackle. 
; It is great 
To do that thing that ends all other deeds, 
Which ſhackles accidents, and 55.7; up change. 
Saat/parc. 
5. To fift, or ſeparate the parts of any 
thing with a ſieve. [ later, Fr.] 
He now had 5c}/ted all the flour. Sperſer. 
In the 5olting and fifting of fourteen years of 
power and favour, all that came cut could not be 


Pure meal. Motten. 
cannot h this matter to the bran, 
As Bradwardin and holy Auſtin can. Dryden. 


6. To examine by fifting; to try out; to 
lay open. 

It would be well Feu out, whether great re- 
fractions may not be made upon reflect ions, as 
upon direct beams. Bacen. 

The judge, or jury, or parties, or the coun- 
eil, or attoinices, propounding queſtions, beats 
and 647+ out the truth much better than when the 


witnefs delivers only a formal ſeries. Hale. 
Time and nature will Zeit out the truth of 
things, through ali diſguiſes. L' Efrrange, 


7. To purify ; to purge. This is harſh. , 
The tanned ſnow, 
That's Zelte by the northern blaſt twice o'er. 
Stat/peare. 


To Bott. v. a. To ſpring out with ſpeed 
and ſuddenneſs; to ſtart out with the 
quickneſs of an arrow. 


This Puck ſeems but a dreaming dolt, 
Still walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a buth doth 6g/7, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us. Drayton. 
They erected a fort, and from thence they 
bolted like beaits cf tie ſoreſt, ſometimes into 
the foreſt, ſometimes into the wouds and fatt- 
nelies, and ſometimes back to their den. Hasen. 
As the houſe was all in a flame, out belrs a 
mouſe from the ruins to fave herſelf, L' Zfrange. 
I have regected on thoſe men who, from time 
to time, have ſhut themſelves into the world, I 
have ſeen many fuccefſions of them; ſome c- 
ing out upon the ſage with vaſt applauſe, and 
ethers hiſſed off. Dy den. 
The birds to foreign ſeats repain'd ; 
And beatts, that 5«/ted out, and faw the foreft 
bar'd. : Dryden. 

PoLT-ROPE. n. /. [from 30% and rege. 
The rope on which the fail of a ſhip is 
ſewed and faſtened. Sea Dis. 

Fo'tTER. . , [from the verb.] 

1. A ſicve to ſeparate meal from bran or 
huſks; or to ſeparate finer from coarſer 
Parts. 
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Dowlas, filthy dowlas: I have given them 
away to bakers wives, aud they have made bo/ters 
of them. Shakſpeare. 

With a good firong choppging-knife mince the 
two capons, bones and ali, as ſmall as ordinary 
nuaced meat; put them into a large neat b/ter. 

Facon's Natural Hijiory. 
When ſuperciliouſly he ſifts 
Through coarſeſt bs/ter others gifts. Hudibras. 


2. A kind of net. 

Thete hakes, and divers others, of the fore- 
cited, are taken with threads, and ſome of them 
with the cite, which is a ſpiller of a bigger 
lize, | f Cureto. 

Bo'LTHEAD. n.ſ. A long ſtrait-necked 
glaſs veſſel, for chymical diſtillations, 
called alſo a matraſs, or receiver. 

This ſpirit abounds in ſalt, which may Le ſe- 
Parated, by putting the liquor into a Sa 
with a long narrow neck. Bc: te. 

Bo'.TING-HovsE. n. /. [from belt and 


houſe.] The place where meal is 
ſifted. 


The jade is returned as white, and as pow- 
dered, as if the had been at woik in a b:/ting- 


houſe. Dennis, 
BotTsPRIT. T. /. A maſt running out 
Bo'wsPRIT, c at the head of a ſhip, not 
ſtanding upright, but aſlope. The but 
end of it is generally ſet againſt the foot 
of the foremaſt; ſo that they are a ſtay 
to one another. The length without 
board is ſufficient to let its ſails hang 
clear of all incumbrances. If the Sal. 
ſferit fail in bad weather, the forcmaſt 
cannot hold long after. Bowſprit is 
perhaps the right ſpelling. 
Sea Didionary. 
Sometimes I'd divide, 
And burn in many places ; on the topmaſt, 
The yards and 62/:/prit would I flame diſtinctly. 
Slatſpeare. 
o'LUS. n. f. [S.] A form of medi- 
cine, in which the ingredients are made 
up into a ſoft mals, larger than pills, to 
be ſwallowed at once. 

Keep their bodies ſoluble the while by clyſters, 
lenitive g of cafhia and manna, with ſyrup 
of x ivlets. Jenas. 

By poets we are well aſſur'd, 
That'love, alas! can ne' er be cur'd; 
A complicated heap of ills, 
Detpiung e and pills. 
BOMB. 2. /. [Fombur, Lat.] 

1. A loud nciſe. 

An upber chamber being thought weak, was 
ſupported by a pillar of iron, of the bigneſs of 
one's arm in the midft; which, if you had 
firucx, would max? a little flat noiſe in the 
room, but a great {m5 in the chamber beneath. 

9.1022. 

2. A hollow iron ball, or ſnell, filled with 
gunpowder, and furniſhed with a vent 
for a fuſee, or wooden tube filled with 
combuſtible matter, to be thrown out 
from a mortar, which had its name 
from the noiſe it makes. The fuſee, 
being ſet on fire, burns flow!y till it 
reaches the gunpowder, which goes off 
at once, burſting the fhe!] to pieces 
with incredible violence: whence the 
uſe of Jom#s in beſie ging towns. The 
largeſt are about eighteen inches in dia- 
meter. By whom they were invented 
is not known, and the time 1s uncer- 
tain ; ſome fixing it to 1538, and others 
to 1495. Chambers. 
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Tre loud cannon miſſive fron pours, 
And in the ſlaught'ring 59mb Gradivus roars. 
Kowe, 
76 Bort B. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
fall upon with bombs ; to bombard. 


Our king thus trembles at Namur, 
Wnilſt Villeroy, who ne'er afraid is, 
To Bruxelles marches on ſecue, 
To bemb the monks, and ſcare the ladies. P-. 


BoMB-CHEST. 2. /. [from bomb and cheſt.] 
A kind of cheſt filled uſually with 
bombs, and ſometimes only with gun- 
powder, placed under ground, to tear 
and blow it up in the air, with thoſe 
who ſtand on it. Chambers, 

Bom B-KETCH. * . A kind of ſhip, 

Bow B-VESSEL. 


ſtrongly built, to bear 
the ſhock of a mortar, when bombs are 
to be fired into a town. 

Nor could an ordinary fleet, with bomb-weſſels, 
hope to ſucceed againſt a place that has in its 
arſenal galhes and men of war, Audiſon. 


Bo'MBARD. n. /. ¶ bombardus, Latin. ] 


I. A great gun; a cannon. Obſolete, 
They planted in divers places twelve great 
bembards, wherewith they threw huge tones into 
the air, which, falling down into the city, might 
break down the houſes. Anolles, 


2. A barrel. Obſolete. 


75 BowBa'rD. v. a. [from the noun. ) 


To attack with bombs. 
A medal is ftruck on the Engliſh failing in 
their attempts on Dunkirk, when they endea- 


voured to blow up a fort, and bam ard the town, 

Addifen, 

BomBaRDIER. 2. . [from bombard.] The 

engineer whoſe employment is to ſhoot 
bombs. 

The bomLardier toſſes his ball ſometimes into 


the midſt of a city, with a defign to fill all around 
him with terrour and combuſtion. Tatler. 


BoMBa'RDMENT. 7. /. [from bombard. } 
An attack made upon any city, by 
throwing bombs into it. 


Genoa is not yet ſecure from a bombardmer?, 
though it is not ſo expoſed as formerly. Ag; . 


BomBasiN. #. [bombafſin, Fr. from 
* * : * 
bombycinus, filken, Latin.] A ſligh: 
ſilken tuff, for mourning. 

Bowsa'sr. n. . [A ſtuff of ſoft looſe 
texture uſed formerly to ſwell the gar- 
ment, and thence uſed to ſignify bulk 
or ſhow without ſolidity.] Fuſtian; 
big words, without meaning. 

Not pedants motley tongue, ſoldiers 4e, 
Mountebanks drug - tongue, nor the terms of law, 
Are ſtrong enough preparatives to draw 
Me to hear this. D. 

Are all the flights of heroick poetry to be 
concluded bembaf, unnatural, and mere madre, 
becaule they are not atiected with their excelle 
cies? Dr ye. 

Bo'MnasT. ads. [from the ſubſtantixe. 

. . . 
High founding ; of big ſound withou: 
meaning. 

He, as los ing his own pride and purpoſe, 
Evaces them with a £2. 4/7 circumitance, 
Horribly ſtuff d with epithets uf war. Su 

BomBiLA'T10N. . /. [from Lenilꝭ as, Lat. 
Sound; noiſe; report. 

How to abate the vigour, or ſilence the Jem- 
b {ation of guns, 3 way is 1:id to be by borax and 
butter, miat in a due proportion, Which will al- 
mo take ett the report, and alſo the force dt 

the charge. Braun: Valgar Eren: 


ky) 


Bomby'CixoUs. adj. [bombycinus, Lat. 
Silken; made of Ulk. 


BON 
N ROA. n. /. [ Ital. a fine gown. ] A 


ſhowy wanton, 
We knew where the bore robu; were. Shatſp. 

BONA'SUS. a. .. [ Lat.] A kind of but- 
falo, or wild bull. 

BONCHRE'TIEN. n. /. [French.] A 
ſpecies of pear, fo called, probably, from 
the name of a gardener. 

BOND. . / [boud, Sax. bound; it is 
written indiflerently, in many of its 
ſenſes, bond, or bend. Ste Bax. ] 

1. Cords, or chains, with which any one 
is bound, 

There left me, and my man, both bound to- 

gether ; 

Till, gnawing with my teeth my Send, aſunder, 

I gain'd my treedom. Skutjpeere. 
2. Ligament that holds any thing together. 
Let any one fend his contemplation to che ex- 
tremities of the univerſe, and fee what con- 
ceivable hopes, what bend he can imagine, to 
hold this mats of matter in io cloſe a preiiure to- 
gether. Locke. 

3. Union; connexion : a workmen's term. 

Obſerve, ia working up the walls, that no fide 
of the houle, nor any part of the walls, be brought 
up three feet above the other, before the next 
adjoining wall be wrought up to it, to that they 
may all be joined together, and make a good 
bend. Afartimer's HyfSanary, 

4. {in the plural.) Chains; impriſon- 
ment; captivity. 

Whom | perceived to have nothing laid to his 
charge worthy of death, or of . Rs. 

x. Cement of union; cauſe of union; 
link of connexion. 

Wedding is great Junv's crown 
O bleed bnd uf board and bed! Shatfpeare, 

Love cuols, brothers divide, and the ec 15 
cracked "twixt fon and father. Shtakſpeare. 

6. A writing of obligation to pay a ſum, 
or perform a contract. 

Go with me to a notary, ſeal me there 
Your fivg'e hn. Siae/peare. 

What if I ne'er content to make vou mine; 
My tather's promiſe ties me not to time; 

And bends without a date, they fay, are void. 
; 25 . 
7. Obligation; law by which any man is 
obliged. 

Unbappy that I am! I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth: I {ove your majety 
According to my Bz, no moe nor lefs. S*.:5/, 

Take which yuu pleaſe, it diſſolves the #:- 7; 
of government and obedience. Cocke, 

Box p. ads. from bind, perhaps for 55un. ; 
from qebonden, Saxon.] Captire ; in 
a ſervile ſtate. 

Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whether we 

be hond or free. 1 Corintfians. 

Boxpacs. n. /. [from band. 

1. Captivity ; impriſonment ; itate of re— 
ſtraint. 

You ovly have overthrown me, and in my 
ben lage confitts my glory. $*ancy. 

Say, gentie princeis, would you not ſuppotc 
Your Zan. ige happy, to be made a queen? 
Ao be a queen in ber.duge, is more vile 
Tran is a ſlave in baie ſervility. y 
Our cage 

We make a choir, as doth the priſon'd bird, 

And firg our bandage freely. S215 
The king, when he defig:1'd vou for my gun. 


l N 5 
Reſole'd he would not make my e herd. 
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aer. 
2. Obligation; tie of duty, Z 
It ſhe has a firuggte for honeur, the is in 

5:r {age to love; which gives the ROry its zurn 
that way. Pepe. 
He muſt refulve by no means to be er ſlaved, 

ard brought under the Bandage of oblervin 


BON 


| oaths, which ought to vaniſh when they ſtand in 
competition with eating and drinking, or taking 
money. 

Bo'xpMarn. n. /; [from bond, captive, 
and muid,] A woman ſlave. 

Good lifter, wrong me not, nor wrong yourſelf, 
To make a d and a fave of me. SVH. 

Boxpwav. 2. /. [from bondand man.] A 
man ſlave. 

Amongit the Romans, in making of a Jond- 
man free, was it not wondered whetefore ſo great 
ado ſhould be made? the matter to prefent his 
llave in fome court, to take him by the hand, 
and not only to (ay, in the hearing of the pub- 

lick magiitrate, I will that this man become 
free; bur, atter thoſe folema words uttered, to 
ſtiike him on the cheek, to tun him round, the 
hair of his head to be ſhaved off, the magittrate 
to touch him thrice with a rod; in the end, a 
cap and a white garment given him. Heater. 
O freedom! firſt Celiglit of human kind; 
Not that which bor.{men from their maſters find. 
| Dryden. 
BoxXDSERVANT. u. . [from bond and ſer- 
vant.] A flave; a ſervant without the 


liberty of quitting his maſter. 

And it thy brother, that dweileth by thee, be 
waxen poor, and be ſold unto thee, thou thalt 
not compel him to ſerve as a 5ondſervant, 

Leviticus. 

BoxDSF'RVICE. n. /+ from bond and er- 

vice. ] The condition of a bondlervant ; 
ſlavery. 


—_ 


bonajernrice, Kings. 
? 

Box SLAVE. n./. [from lend and. ſſa ve. ] 
A man in fla very; one of ſervile condi— 
tion, who cannot change his maſter. 

Love enjoined ſuch diligence, that no appren- 
tice, no, nv vendjlate, could ever be, by tear, 
| more ready at all commands than that young 
Princes was. Sidvey., 
All ner ornaments are taken away; of a free- 
woman the is become a on ie. 1 Mace. 
Commonly the S ai is fed by his lord, 

but here the lord was fed by his bond//are. 
S:r F. Nate. 

Bo'NDSMAN. n. /. ¶ from bond and man.] 

ls A {}ave. 7 

Carnal greedy pcople, without ſuch a precept. 
would have no niercy upon their poor 654/929 
and beatts. Deriam. 

2. A perion hound, or giving ſecurity, 
tor another. 

Bo'xpswowMaAv. a. /. [from bond and wo- 
man.] A woman ſlave. 

My lords, the ſenators 
Are foid for flaves, and their wives for Jendſ- 
women, Ben Torjon's Cataline. 

BONE. . /. [han, Saxon. ] 

1" 1 5 . 

I. The ſolid part of the body of an animal. 
The bees are made up of hard fibres, ried 
one to another by mall tranſverſe fibres, as thoſe 
of tte muſcles. Ia status they are porous, ſort, 
and eaf;.y diſcerred. As their pores fill with a 
ſubnance of their cen nature, fo they increaſe, 

: | 101 They 
are all ſpangy, ans full of little cells; or are of 

a counſel firm thicknets, with a large cavity, 

except tie teet; and where they are articulated 

they are c with a thin and ſtrorg membrane 

called tie perioeum. Each S is much bigger a 
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ns extremity than in thc middle, that the ait.cu- 
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lations migit be firm, and the 52 not cal. ln 
put out of jeirt. But, becauſe the middle of the 
baue thould be Nrong, to ſuilain its alloued weig it, 
and ret accidents, the fibres are there more 
cloſely compacted together, ſupporting one an- 
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been hd it been tohe and maler. ain! 


Thy bones are maipewWlels, thy blood is cold. 
Muckel 7. 


Font. 


Upon thuſe did Solomon levy a tribute of 


ö 
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There was lately a young gentleman bit to the 


one. Tatler, 
2. A fragment of meat; a bone with as 
much fleſh as adheres to it. 
Like Eſop's hounds contending for the bore, 
Each pleaded right, and would be lord alone. 
Dryden. 
3. To be upon the bones, To attack. 
Puſs had a month's mind te be upon the bones 
of him, but was not willing to pick a quarrel, 
L' Fftrange. 
4. To make n bones. To make no ſeruple: 
a metaphor taken from a dog, who 
readily ſwallows meat that has no bones. 
5. Bones, A ſort of bobbins, made of 
trotter bones, for weaving bonelace, 
6. Bones. Dice. 


But then my itudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext'roully to throw the lucky ſice: 
To ſhun ames ace, that ſwept my ſtakes away; 
And watch the box, for fear they ſhould convey 
Falſe bones, and put upon me in the play. Ded. 

To BoxNE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
take out the bones from the fleſh ; as, 
the cooks boned the veal. 

Bo'NELACE. . / [ from bone and lace; the 
bobbins with which lace is woven be- 
ing frequently made of bones. ] Flaxen 
lace, ſuch as women wear on their linen. 

The things you follow, and make ſongs on 
now, ſhould be ſent to knit, or ht down to bob- 
bins or hne. Tatler, 

We deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure, 
and fooliſhly contrive to call of the eye from 
great and real beauties, to childiſh gewgaw rib- 
bands and bonelace. SpeAtator, 

Bo'weress. adj. [from Jone.] Wanting 
bones. 

I would, while it was ſmiling in my face, 
Have pluckt my nipple from iis bone/e/s gums, 
And datht the brains out. Shatſpeare, 

To Bo'xEsET. v. n. [from bone and ſet.] 
To reſtore a bone out of fon to its 


place; or join a bone broken to the 
other part. 
A fractured leg ſet in the country by one pre- 
tending to bug. IF iſeman's Surgery. 
Bo'xESETTER. n, / [from bone/tt.] A 
chirurgeon; one who particularly pro- 
feſſes the art of reſtoring broken or 
luxated bones. 
At preſent my deſire is to have a good Joueſetter. 
4 ennam, 
Bo'NFIRF. n. /. [from bon, good, Fr. 
aud. fire. ] A fire made for ſome pub- 
lick cauſe of triumph or exultation. 
Ring ve the bells to make it wear away, 
And bee make all day. Spenſer, 
How came ſo many b:nfres to be made in 
queen Mary's dans? Why, the had abuſed and 


de et ived her people. Scat h. 
Full ioon by sere and by bell, 
We learnt our liege was palung well. Gay. 


Bo'NGRACE. . /. [bonne grace, Fr.] A 
forchead-cloth, or covering for the 
7 . 
forchead. Not uſed. inner. 
T have ſcen her beſet all over with emeralds 
and pearls, ranged in rows about her cawl, her 
peiuke, her 522grace, and chuplct, Haxew:!, 
Bo'NNET. n. f. ¶ Lonet, Fr.] A covering 
for the head; a hat; a cap. 
Go to them with this t in thy band, 
And thus far having ftretch'd it, here be with 
them, 
Thy knee buſſing the ſtones; for, in ſuch buſineſs, 
Action is eloquence. Sratſpeare's Cerialutus. 


They had not probably the ceremony of vailing 
the 552ret in their ſalutations; for, in medals, 
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they ith have it on their kcads, 
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Ro'xxrT; In fortification.) A kind of 
little ravelin, without any ditch, having 
a parapet three feet high, anciently 
placed before the points of the ſaliant 
angles of the glacis. : 

Bo'Nwner d preſtre, or prieſt's cap, is an 
outwork, having at the head three ſali- 
ant angles, and two inwards. 

Bo'NwNeTs. {In the ſea language.] Small 
ſails ſet on the courſes og the mizzen, 

mainſail, and foreſail of a ſhip, when 

theſe are too narrow or ſhallow to clothe 
the maſt, or in order to make more way 
in calm weather, Chambers. 

Bo/NNiLY. adv. [from bonny.] Gayly ; 
handſomely ; plumply. 

Bo'xNIx RSS. n. /. [from bonny,] Gayety ; 
handſomeneſs; plumpneſs, ; 

BONN V. adj. [from bon, bonne, Fr.] It is 


2 word now almoſt conlined to the 


Scottiſh dialect. 


1. Handſome; beautiful. 

Match to match I have pong xg him, 
And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
Ev'n of the Be beaſt he lov'd ſo well. Shatſp. 

Thus wail'd the louts in melancholy ſtrain, 
Till benny Suſan ſped acroſs the plain. Gay, 


2. Gay; merry; frolickſome ; cheerful 
blithe. 


Then ſigh not ſo, but let them go, 
And he you blithe and Sonny. $h.:&ſpeare, 


3. It ſeems to be generally uſed in con- 


verſation for plump. 1 
BoNNY-CLABBER. . . A word uſed in 
Ireland for ſour buttermilk. 
We ſcorn, for want of talk, to jabber 
Of parties o'er our bonny=clabbcr ; 
Nor are we ſtudious to enquire, | : 
Who votes for manors, who for hire. Swift, 


BONUM MAGNUM. n. J. A ſpecies 
of plum. 

Bo'xy. adj. [from bone, ] 

1. Conſiſting of bones. 

At the end of this hole is a membrane, faſtened 

to a round bn limb, and ftretched like the head 
of a drum; and therefore, by anatomiſts, called 
tympanum. Ray. 

2. Full of bones. . 

Bo'oBy. n. /. [a word of no certain ety- 
mology. Henſhaw thinks it a corrup- 
tion of bull-beef, ridienlouſiy; Stinner 
imagines it to be derived from bobo, 
fooliſh, Spaniſh, Junius finds bowbard 
to be an old Scottiſh word for a coward, 
a contemptible fellow ; from which he 
naturally deduces booby but the ori- 

nal of bowbard is not known.] A 

Tull, heavy, ſtupid fellow; a lubber, 
But one exception to this fact we fiad; 

That booby Phaon only was unkind, 


An yl-bred boatman, rough as waves and wind. 
Prior. 


Young maſter next muſt riſe to fill him wine, 
And ho himſelf to ſce the booby dine. King. 


BOOK. . / {boe, Sax. ſuppoſed from 
boc, a beech, becauſe _ wrote on 
beechen boards; as liber, in Latin, from 


the rind of a tree. ] f 
1. A volume in which we read or write. 
See à book of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a holy man. Shaiſpeare. 
Receive the ſentence of the law for fins, 


| '; book are adjudg'd to death. 
Such as by God's djudg +. 


In the coffin that had the books, they were tound 
a5 freſh as if they had been but newly written; 


* 
——_—_— 


| 


| 
| 


q 


FookLE'ARNING. n. , [from Book and 
| 


B O O 


being written on parchment, and covered over | 
with watch candles of wax. Bacon. 

Boks are a ſort of dumb teachers; they cannot 
anſwer ſudden queſtions, or explain preſent 
doubts : this is properly the work of a living in- 
ſtructor. Watts. 

2. A- particular part of a work. 

The firſt hock we divide into ſections; whereof 
the firſt is theſe chapters paſt. Purnet's Theory» 

3. The regiſter in which a trader keeps an 
account of his debts. 

This life 
Is noller than attending for a hauble; 
Prouder than ruſtling in unpaid-for fiik ; 
Such gain the cap of him that makes them fine, 
Yet keeps his book uncrofs'd. Shakſpeare. 

4. In books. In kind remembrance. 

I was fo much in his books, that, at his deceaſe, 
he left me the lamp by which te uſcd to write 
his lucubrations. Addiſon, 

5. Without book. By memory; by repeti- 
tion; without reading. 

Sermons read they abhor in the church; but 
ſermons 4v#tkent hot, ſermons which ſpend their 
life in their birth, and may have publick audience 
but once. Hooker. 

Io BOOK. v. a. Hy the noun.) To 
regiſter in a book. 

I befeech your grace, let it be bc0ked with the 
reſt of this day's deeds; or I will have it in a par- 
ticular ballad elſe, with mine own picture on the 
top of it. Shakſpeare, 

He made wilful murderhigh treaſon ; he cauſed | 
the marchers to boot ti.cir men, for whom they 
could make anſwer. Davies on Ireland. 

Book-KEEPING, u. / [from book and 
keep.] The art of keeping accounts, 
or recording pecuniary tranſactions, in 
ſuch a manner, that at any time a man 
may thereby know the true ſtate of the 
whole, or any part of his affairs, with 
clearneſs and expedition. Harris. 

BoloR BINDER. . /. [from book and Sind. 
A man whoſe profeſſion it is to cover 
books. 

Bo“oxrur. adj. [from book and full. 
Full of notions gleaned from books; 
crowded with undigeſted knowledge. 

The Hcν,õ loc Khead, ignorantly read, 

With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue ſtill edifies his ears, 
And always liſt'ning to himſelf appears. P/ e. 

Bo'oxisH. adj. | from book. } Given to 
books; acquainted only with books. It 


is generally uſed contemptuouſly, | 
I'll make him yield the crown, 

Whoſe Scat rule hath pull'd fair England down. | 
Shakſpeare. 
I'm not beek;/h, yet I can read waiting-gen- 
tle woman in the *tcape. Shatkſp. Winter's Tale. 
Xantippe follows her nameſake; being married 
to a H, man, who has no knowledge of the 
world. Spectator. 


Bo'okxisHNEss, . / [from Sooliſb.] 
Much application to books; over-ſtudi- 
book and 


ouſneſs. 
(ow 
books, or litera- | 


BookLE'ARNED. ach. 

learned.) Veiſed in 

ture: a term implying ſome ſlight con- 

tempt. | 
Whate'er theſe 3o2#/earn'd blockheads ſay, 

Solon's the verieft fool in all the play. Dryden, 
He will quote paſſages out of Plato and Pii dar, 

at his own table, to ſome book/carned companion, 

without bluſhing Swife. | 


_— 


_— 


as 


— 


learning. ] Skill in literature; acquai: t 


ance with books: a term of ſome con- | 


tempt 


BOO 

They might talk of booklearming what they 
would, but he never ſaw more unfeaty fellows 
than great clerks, as . Sidney, 

Neither does it ſo much require booklearning 
and ſcholarſhip, as good natural ſenſe, to dif. 
tinguiſh tiue and falſe, and to diſcern what is 
well proved, and what is not. Burnet's Theory, 

Bo'okMaAN. n. /. [from book and man. ] A 
man whoſe profeſſion is the ſtudy of 
books. 

This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navarre and his Be,]; for here 'tis abus'd. 

Shatkſpear +, 

Bo'okMATE. n. . [from book and mate,} 
Schoolfellow. 

This Armado is a Spaniard that keeps here in 

Court, 

A phantaſm, a monarch, and one that makes ſpore 

To the prince and nis 650&mates, Shakſpeare, 

Bo'okSELLER, a. J [from book and /ell.) 

He whoſe profeſſion it is to ſell books. 

He went to the 42 rer, and told him in 
anger, he had fold a book in which there was 
f:lſc divinity. Walton, 

Bo'oxworm, n. . [from book and worm.) 
1. A worm or mite that eats holes in 
books, chiefly when damp, 

My lion, like a mol or beobrworm, feeds up o1 
nothing but paper, and I ſhall beg of them to dict 
him with wholeſome and ſubſtantial food, Guard, 

2. A ſtudent too cloſely given to book: z 


a reader without judgment, 

Among thoſe venerable galleries and ſolitary 
ſcenes of the univerfity, I wanted but a black 
gown, and a falaty, to be as meie a bookworm a5 
any there. Pope's Letter, 

Bo'ory. n. J. [An Iriſh term.] | 

All the Tartarians, and the people about the 
Caſpian Sea, which are naturally Scythians, live 
in hordes; being the very ſame that the Irith 

| bozlies are, driving their cattle with them, and 
feeding only on their milk and white meats. 

: Spenſer, 

Boom. u. /. [from boom, a tree, Dutch. ] 

1. [In fea language.] A long pole uſed 
to ſpread out the clue of the ſtudding 
ſale; and ſometimes the clues of the 
mainſail and foreſail are boom -d out. 

2. A pole with buſhes or baſkets, ſet up 
as a mark to ſhow the ſailors how to 
ſteer in the channel, when a country is 
overflown. Sea Dictionary. 

3. A bar of wood laid acroſs a harbour, 
to keep off the enemy. 

As his heroick worth truck envy dumb, 
Who took the Dutchman and who cut the 5. 

Dryden. 

To Boom. v. n. [from the noun, A 
ſea term.) 

1. To ruſh with violence; as a ſhip is 
ſaid to come booming, when ſhe makes 
all the ſail ſhe can. Di. 

2. To ſwell and fall together. 

Booming o' er his head 
The billows clos'd; ne's number'd with oy dead, 
1777, 

Forſook by thee, in vain I fought thy aid, 

When booming billows clos'd above my head. 


Pope. 
Boon. . . [from bene, Sax, a petition. ] 


A gift; a grant; a benefaction; a pre- 
ſent. 
Vouchſafe me for my meed but one fair loo 
A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this, I'm ſure, you cannot give. 
Shakypeart, 
That courtier, who obtained a cen of the em- 
ror, that he might every morning whiſper him 
in the car, and ſay nothing, aſked no wnprofitad:* 
ſuit for himſelf, Bain, 


BOO 
The bluſt'ring fool has ſatisfy*d his will; 
His boon is given; his knight has gain'd the day, 
But loſt the prize. Dryden's Fables. 
What rhetorick diſt thou uſe 
To gain this mighty S? ſhe pities me ! Addi/. 
Boox. adj.'[bon, Fr.] Gay; merry: as, 
a boon companion. | 
Satiate at length, 
And heighten'd as with wine, jocund and boon, 
Thus to herſelf ſhe pleaſingly began. Par. Loft. 
I know the infirmity of our family; we play 
the boon companion, and throw our — away 
in our cups. Arbuthnot, 


BOOR. n. /. [beer, Dutch; zebune, 
Sax.] A ploughman ; a country fellow; 
a lout ; a clown. 

The bare ſenſe of a calamity is called 
grumbling; and if a man does but make a face 
upon the boor, he is preſently a malecontent, 

2 range. 

He may live as well as a hoer of Holland, 
whoſe cares of growing ſtill richer waſte his life. 

| Temple. 

To one well-born, th' affront is worſe and more, 
When he's abus'd and baffled by a bo Dryden. 


Books H. adj. [from boor,] Clowniſh ; 
ruſtick ; untaught ; uncivilized. 

Therefore, you clown, abandon, which is, in 

the vulgar, leave the ſociety, which, in the 

boorifh, is company of this female, Shakſpeare. 


Bo'orI$HLY. adv. [from booriſh.] In a 
booriſh manner; after a clowniſh man- 
ner. 


Bo'or1SHNESS, u. /. [ from boori/h.] Clown- 
iſhneſs; ruſticity ; coarſeneſs of manners. 
Boos E. n. J. [bopiz, Sax.] A ſtall for 


- a COW OT an Ox. 


To BOOT. v. a. [baten, to profit, Dutch: 
box, in Saxon, is recompence, repent- 
ance, or fine paid by way of expiation ; 
boran is, to repent, or to compenſate; as, 

He iy pip q bie and bore, 
And ber bwonen dome, ] 


1. To proſit; to advantage: it is common- 
ly uſed in theſe modes, it boots, or what 
boots tt. 

It ſhall not Jeet them, who derogate from 
reading, to excuſe it, when they ſee no other 
remedy; as if their intent were only to deny 
that aliens and ſtrangers from the family of God 
are won, or that belief doth uſe to be wrought at 
the firſt in them without ſermons. Hooker, 

For what I have, I nced not to repeat ; 

And what I want, it 49s not to complain. Shat/, 
If we ſhun 

The purpos'd end, or here lie, fixed all, 

What Hor it us theſe wars tu have begun? Fairfax, 

Wat bots the regal circle on his head, 

That long behind he trails his pompous robe? 


Pope. 
2. To enrich ; to benefit. 
And [ will S thce with what gift beſide, 
That modeſty can beg. Shakſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
Boor. n. /. [from the verb. ] 
r. Profit; gain; advantage; ſomething 
given to mend the exchange. 
My gravity 
Wherein let no man hear me, I take pride, 
Could I, with het, change for an idle plume, 
Which the air beats for vain. Skakſpeare, 


2. To boot. With advantage; over and 
above; beſides. 
Canſt thou, O partial ſeep, give thy repoſe 
To the wet ſeabcy, in an hour fo rude; 
And, in the calmeſt and the ſtilleſ night, 
With all appliances and means to beet, 
Deny it to a king? Shatſpeare, 
Man is God's image ; but a poor man is 
Chriſt's Ramp te bit: both images 1egard. 
, Herbut, 


] 


1 


BOO 


He might have his mind and manners formed, 
and be inſtructed 79 boot in ſeveral ſciences. Locke, 
3. It ſeems, in the following lines, uſed 
for booty, or plunder. 
Others, like ſoldiers, armed in their tings, 
Make boot upon the ſummer's velvet buds, SH. 
BOOT. =. / [bottas, Armorick ; botes, a 
ſhoe, Welſh ; Lotte, French.] 
I. A covering for the leg, uſed by horſe- 
men. 
That my leg is too long— 
o; that it is too little — 
I'll wear a boot to make it ſomewhat rounder. 
Shakſpeare. 
Shew'd him his room, where he muſt lodge 
that night, 


Pull'd off his boots, and took away the light. Mile. 
— Bithop Wilkins ſays, he does not queſtion but 
it will be as uſual for a man to call ſor his wings, 
when he is going a journcy, as it is now to call 
for his boots, Addiſon's Guardian. 
2. A kind of rack for the leg, formerly 
uſed in Scotland for torturing criminals. 
Boot of a coach. The ſpace between 
the coachman and the coach. 
To Boor. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put on boots. 
Boot, boot, maſter Shallow; I know the young 
king is ſick for me: let us take any man's horſes. 
Shakfpeave. 
Boor- ROSE. u. /. [from bot and hoſe. }] 
Stockings to ſerve for boots; ſpatter- 
daſhes. 
His lacquey withalinen ſtock on one leg, and 
a boot-koſe on the other, gartered with a red and 
blue liſt. Shakſpeare. 
BooT-TREE. . /. [from boot and tree. 
Two pieces of wood, ſhaped like a leg, 
to be driven into boots, for ſtretching 
and widening them. 


Bo'oTCATCHER. n. /. [from Loot and 
catch.) The perſon whoſe buſineſs at 
an inn is to pull off the boots of paſſen- 

ers. 
The oſtler and the bozteatcher ought to partake, 
Swift, 

Bo'ottD. adj. [from boot.) In boots; in 

a horſeman's habit. 


A bected judge ſhall fit to try his cauſe, 
Not by the ſtatute, but by martial laws. Dryden, 


Booth. n. J. oed, Dutch; Lauth. 
Welſk.] A houſe built of boards, or 


boughs, to be ufed for a ſhort time. 
The clothiers found means to have all the 
queſt made of the nortliern men, ſuch as had 
their Vo in the fair. Camden, 
Much miſchief will be done at Bartholomew 
fair by the fall of a 4-74. Swift 
Bo'oTLEss. adj. from 30. 
1. Uſeleſs; unprofitable; 
without advantage, 
When thoſe accuricd metſengers of hell 
Came to their wicked man, and 'gan to tell 
Their Se pains and il tucceeeding night. 
| Spenſer. 
God did not ſuffer him, being defirous of the 
light of wiſdom, with beozlcfs expenſe of travel 
to wander in darkneſs, 1!toter, 
Nortle/s ſpee d, 
When cowardice purſues, and valour flies. S4 
Let lim alone; 
I'll follow him ns inore with booffeſs pray rs : 


unavailing ; 


He ſceks my life. Shalſpeare, 
2. Without ſncceſs. 
Doth not Brutus 6-orleſs kneel? 8 ak ſpeare. 


Thrice from the banks of Wye, 
And ſandy bottom'd Severn, have J ſent 
Him gti home, and weather beaten back. 
Saatfpreare, 


Bo'oTty. . / [It, Dutch; butin, Fr.] 


B O R 
1. Plunder; pillage; ſpoils gained from 


the enemy. 
One way a band ſele& from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 
Their booty. Milton. 
His conſcience is the hue and cry that purſues 
him; and when he reckons that he has gotten a 
booty, le has only caught a Tartar. L' Eftrange. 
For, ſhould you to extortion be inclin'd, 
Your cruel guilt will little 5cety find, Dryden, 
2. Things gotten by robbery. 
If I had a mind to be honeſt, 1 ſee fortune 
would not ſuffer me; ſhe drops booties in my 


mouth, , 35 7 a l e. 
3. To play booty. To play diſhoneſtly, 
with an intent to loſe. The French fe. 


Fe ſuis botte, when they mean to ſay, / 
will not go. 

We underſtand what we ought to do; but 
when we deliberate, we play booty againſt our- 
ſelves: our conſciences direct us one way, our 
corruptions hurry us another. L' Eftrange. 

I have ſct this argument in the beſt lighr, that 
the ladies may not think that I write booty. 

Dryden. 

Bore'tye. n. /. [from bo and peep.] The 

act of looking out, and drawing back 

as if frighted, or with the purpoſe to 
fright ſome other, 

Then they for ſudden joy did weep, 

And I for ſorrow ſung, 
That ſuch a king ſhould play boprep, 
And go the fools among. Skatſpeare, 
Rivers, 
That ſerve inſtead of peaceful barriers, 
To part th' engagements of their wartivirs, 
Where both from fide to fide may ſkip, 
And only encounter at bopeep, Hudibras, 

There devil plays at bopeep, puts out his horns 

to do miſchief, then ſhrinks them back for ſafety. 
Dryden, 
Bo'RABLE. adj. [from bore.) That may 
be bored. 
GORACHIO. u. /. [borracho, Span.] A 
drunkard. 

How you ſtink of wine! D'ye think my 
niece will ever endure ſuch a &erackis / you 're an 
abſolute berachto. . Congreve, 

Bo'raGe. u. /. [from borago, Lat.] A 

plant. Miller. 

BURAMEZ, n. ſ. The Scvthian lamb, 
generally known by the name of Agnus 
Seythicus. 

Much wonder is made of the 4:ramez, that 
ſtrange plant-animal, or vegetable lamb of Tar- 
tary, which wolves delight to feed on; which 
hath the ſhape of a lamb, affordeth a bloody 
juice upon breaking, and liveth while the plants 
be conſumed about it. Brown's Vil/gar Errors. 

BO'RAX. n. J. ¶ loraæx, low Latin.] An 
artificial falt, prepared from ſal ammo- 
niac, nitre, calcined tartar, ſea falt, 
and alum, diſſolved in wine. It is prin- 
cipally uſed to folder metals, and ſome- 
times an uterine ingredient in medicine. 

Quincy, 

Bo'x DEU. n. /. [ lorurel, Teut. bordel, 

Bokve'LLo. Armorick. ] A brothel ; 
a bawdy-houſe. 

From the Idi it might come as well, 

The {pital, ot pictbatel. Ben Te „%½n. 

Making even his own houſe a ſtew, u 54: d:/, 
and a ſchool of leu dneis, to inſtil vice into the 
unwary years of his poor childten. South, 


BO'RDER. u. / [ bord, Germ. bord, Fr.] 


1. The outer part or edge of any thing. 
They have look ing - glaiſes bordered with broad 
Borders of cryſtal, and great counterfeit precious 
neues. Bacen, 
The light mult ſtrike on the middle, and ex- 
tend its gieateſt clearneſs on the principal figures; 


Penne — EoETTD 
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B OR 
Bo'nux. 1. J. [from bore.) A piercer; 


an inſtrument to make holes with. 

The maſter-bricklayer muſt try all the foun.. 
dations with a borer, ſuch as well-diggers uſe ta 
try the ground, 


BOR 


But Capys, and the graver ſort, thought fir 
The Greeks luſpected preſent to commit 
To ſcas or flames; at leaſt, to ſearch and bore 
The ſides, and what that ſpace contains t'explore. 


Denham, 
2. To hollow. 

Take the barrel of a long gun, perfectly bored, 
and (et it upright, and take a bullet exactly fit 
for it; and then, if you ſuck at the mouth of the 
barrel never ſu zentiy, the bullet will come up fo 
forcilly, that it will hazard the ſtriking out 
your teeth. Digby. 

3. To make by piercing, 

Theſe diminutive caterpillars are able, by de- 
grees, to pierce or bore their way into a tree, with 
very ſmall holes; which, after they are fully 
entered, grow together. Ray. 

4. To pierce; to break through. 

Conſider, reader, what fatigues l've known, 
What riots ſeen, what buſtling crowds I bor'd, 
How oft I crols'd where caits and coaches roar*d, 


BOR 


diminiſhing by degrees, as it comes nester and 
nearer to the borders, Dryden, 
2. The march or edge of a country ; the 


confine. 

If a prince keep his reſidence on the Border of 
his dominions, the remote parts will rebel; but 
if he make the centre his ſcat, he thall eaſily 
keep them in obedience. Spenſer.” 

3. The outer part of a garment, generally 
adorned with needlework, or ornaments. 
4+ A bank raiſed round a garden, and ſet 
with flowers; a narrow rank of herbs 


or flowers. 
There he arriving, round about doth fly 

From bed to bed, from one to other border 
And takes ſurvey, with curious buſy eye, 

Of every flower and herb there ſet in order. 

Spenſer, 

All with a Horder of rich fruit-trees crown'd, 

Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound : 


9.91 


| Box x. The participle paſſive of bear. 
Their charge was always born by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exchequer. Bac 
The great men were enabled to oppreſs thei: 
inferioms; and their followers were Lern ou— 
and countenanced in wicked actions. Davie, 
Upon ſome occaſions, Clodius may be bl; 
and infolent, Sn away by his paſſion. Ste 


* be BokN. v. u. py [derived from the 
word J bear, in the ſenſe of ringing 
forth : as, my mother bore me twenty 
years ago; or, I was born twenty years 
ago.] 

1. To come into life, 
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| Such various ways the ſpacious alleys lead, K Gay. | 
\ My doubtful muſe knows not what path to tread. | 77, BoR E. v. n When we are born we cry, that we are come 
\ : | Waller 4 k . h ; To ti.is great ſtage of fools, Shakſprare. 
4 , "11. Jo make a hole. The new born babe by nurſes overlaid. Dy, 
} 0 To = * ND [from ws ng : A man may make an inftrument to hne a hole | Nor nature's law with fruitleſs ſorrow mourn, 
| 1, 10 coniine upon; to touc! omething an inch wide, or balf an inch, not to bore a hole But die, O mortal man!] for thou waſt b« x. 
5 elſe at the fide or edge: with upon. of a foot. Wilkins. Prins 
C i It bordereth upon the province of Croatia,which, | 2, To puſh forward toward a certain All that are bvr2 into the world are ſurrounded 
1 in time paſt, had continual wars with the Turks point. with bodics, that perpetually and diverſly affect 
| Kinolles. them. Loc Re. 


garriſons, 

Virtue and honour had their temples b:rd-rirg 
on each other, and are ſometimes both on the ſame 
coin, Addiſon, 

2. To approach nearly to, 

All wit, which borders up profaneneſs, and 
makes bold with thoſe things to which tie 
greateſt reverence is duc, deſerves to be branded 
with folly. Tilletſen. 


7o Bo'xDER. v. a. 


Thoſe milk paps, 
That through the window bars Lore at men's 
eyes, 
Are not within the leaf of pity writ. Shatſpeare. 
Nor ſouthward to the raining regions run; 
But bering to the weſt, and hov'ring there, 
With gaping mouths they draw prolifick air. 
I Dryden, 
| 26 Bore. v. n. [with farriers. ] Is when 


a horſe carries his noſe near the ground. 


* 


2. It is uſually ſpoken with regard to cir- 
cumſtances: as, he was born a prince; 
he was born to empire; he was born for 
| greatneſs; that is, formed at the birth, 
The ſtranger, that &wellcth with you, ſhall be 
unto you as one h among you, and thou tha)! 
love him as thyſelf. Lewitlicu:, 

Yer man is Sr unto trouble, as the ſparks 
fly upward. Tt 


” I 2 


j 


1. To adorn with a border of ornaments. 

2. To reach; to touch; to confine upon; 
to be contiguous to. | 
Sheba and Raamah are thoſe parts of Arabia, 

which Gore the ſea called the Perſian gult. 

Kalcigh, 

Bo“ R DER ER. z. /. [from border.) He 

that dwells on the borders, extreme 

parts, or confines ; he that dwells next 


to any place. 

They of thoſe marches, gracious ſovereign! 
Shall be a wall ſuthcient to defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers, Shatſp. 

An ordinary horſe will carry two ſacks of ſand; 
and, of ſuch, the orders on the fea do beltow 
fixty at leatt in every acre; but moſt huſbands 
double that number. Carew, 


The eaſieſt to be drawn 4 
To our foci:ty, and to aid the war; | 
The rather for their ſeat being next 42rd" rers 


On Italy; and that they abound with horſe, 
Ben Jonſon, 
The king of Scots in perſon, with Perkin 
in his company, entered with a great army, 
though it chictly conſiſted of &or.terers, being 
raited ſomewhat ſuddenly. Bacon, 
V olga's ſtream 
Sends oppoſite, in ſhaggy armuur clad, 
Her borderers ; on mut wal.fiaughter bent, 
They rend their countries, Piilips, 
25 Bo'RD RAGE. v. n. [from Border.] To 
plunder the borders. Not in uſe. 
Long time in peace his realm eſtablithed, 
Yet oft annoy'd with ſundry borilraginps 
If neighbour Scots, and forcign ſcatterlings. 
Spenſer, 
To BORE. v. a. [bopian, Sax. ] 
1. Jo pierce in a hole. 
I'll believe as ſoon, 
This whole earth may be 5% d; and that the 


Dis. | 


Bore. 1. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The hole made by boring. 
Into hollow engines long and round, 
Thick ramm'd, at th” other % e with touch of 
fi re 
-Dilareg, and infuriate. Milton. 
2. The inſtrument with which a hole is 


bored. 
So ſhall that hole be fit for tlie file, or ſquare 
bore. Moa on 


3. The ſize of any hole; the cavity; the 


hollow. 
We took a cylindrical pipe of glaſs, whoſe 
bore was about a quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Bozle. 
Our careful monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
This new-calſt cannon's firmneſs to explore; 
The ſtrength of big-corn*d powder loves to try, 
And ball and cartridge forts for every Se. 
Dryden 
It will beſt appear in the bores of wind inftru- 


ments; therefore cauſe pipes to be made with a | 


ſingle, double, and ſo on, to a fextuple bore ; 
and mark what tone every one giveth, Bacon. 
Borsz. The preterit of bear, 
The lather bore it with uncaunted foul, 
Like one who durſt his deſt iny controul ; 
Yet with becoming grit he 69re his part, 
Re ſign'd nis fon, but not refign-d his heart. 


Dryden. 

"Twas my fate | 

To kill my father, and pullute his bed | 
By marrying her who Sore me. Dryaen. 


Bo REAL. adj. [ borealis, Lat.] Northern; 


ſeptentrional. 
Crete's ample fields diminiſh to our eye; 
Before the boreal blaſts the veſſels fly. 


Boreas, and Cæcas, and Argeſtss loud, 
And Thiaſcias, rend the woods, aud ſeas up- 


* 
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Pope, | 
| ZO'REAS. u. .. [ Lat.] The north wind. 


A friend loveth at all times, and a brother is 
bern for adverſity. + Prot erbs. 
Either of you knights may well deſerve 

A princeſs bern; and ſuch is ſhe you ſerve, 
Daun. 

Two rifing creſts his royal head adorn; 

Bern from a god, himſelf to godhead . Dr y./ 

Both muſt alixc from heaven derive their light; 
Theſe born to judge, as well as thoſe to write. 

Pepe. 

For all mankind alike require their grace; 
All Hern to want; a miſerable race! Pe. 

was ern to a good eſtate, although it now 
turneth to little account, Swift, 

Tneir lands are let to lords, who, never de» 
ſigned to be tenants, naturally muimur at the 
pay ment of rents, as a ſubſcrviency they were 
not þ5rn to. Swift, 

3. It has uſually the particle of before the 
mother. „ 

Be bloody, bold, and reſolute; laugh to ſcorn 
The pow'r of man; for none of woman Ju 
Shall harm Macbeth. Shatſneare, 

I being born of my father's firſt wife, and ſtie 
ef his third, ſhe converſes with me rather like 2 
daughter than a faſter, Taticr, 

Bo'souGH. 1. . [bonhoe, Saxon. ] 
1. It ſignified anciently a ſurety, or a 
man bound for others. 

A borowgh, as I here ule it, and as the old 
laws ſtill uſe, is not a bcoraugk town, that is, a 
franchiſed town; but a main pledge of an hun- 
dred free perſons, therefore called a free , 
or, as you ſay, fraucplegium. For borth, in od 
Saxon, fignifieth a pledge or ſurcty : and yet it 
is ſo uſed with us in ſome ſpeccnes, as Chaucer 
ſaith, St. John to Baroh; that is, for aſſurance 
and warranty. Spenſer , 


2. A town with a corporation. 
And if a borough chule nim not undone, Pc + 


Bo'xovGn £ngl/h, is a cuſtomary deſcent 


moon 

May through tl e centre Creep. 0 Shakſpeare. win, TE» Milton, ] of lands or tenements whereby, in 411 
Mulberries will he fairer, if you bore the trunk JO REE, n. /. A kind of dance, | I: hb hi {} holds lands 
ix, of: the tree through, and thruſt, into the places Dick could neatly dance a jigs ; praces wum um emen ng 5 5 
"oF" bored, wedges uf tome hot trees, Bacon, | But Tom was beſt at burees, Swift. ; and tenements deſcend to the youngelt 
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ſon; or, if the owner have no iſſae, to 


his youngeſt brother, Cowell. 


Bon REL. . J. [it is explained by Junius 


without etymology.] A mean fellow. 
Siker thou ſpeak'ſt like a lewd ſorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen fo : 
Howbe I am but rude and borrel, - 
Yet nearer ways I know. Spenſer. 

7» BORROW, v. a. [borgen, Dutch; 
bongian, Sax. ] 

1. To take ſomething from another upon 
credit: oppoſed to bend. | ; 
He borrowed a box of the ear of the Engliſh- 
raan, and ſwore he would pay him again when 
he was able, Shakſpeare, 

We have borrowed money for the king's tribute, 
and that upon our lands and vineyards, Nehem, 

2. To aſk of another the uſe of fomething 
for a time. 

Then he ſaid, go, borrew thee veſſels abroad 
of all thy neighbours. 2 Kings. 
Where darkneſs and ſurprize made conqueit 
cheap |! : 
Where virtue borrowed the arms of chance, 
And ſtruck a random blow ! Dryden, 


3. To take ſomething belonging to an- 
other, 
A borrow'd title haſt thou bought too dear; 
Why didſt thou tell me that thou wert a king? 
Staxſpeare. 
They may borr>w ſomething of inflruftion 
even from their paſt guilt. Decay of Piety. 
I was engaged in the tranſlation of Virgil, from 
whom I have bcrrowed only two months. Dryd. 
Theſe vebal figns they ſometimes borrow from 
others, and ſometimes make themſelves; as one 
may vblerve among the new names children give 
to things. Lacke. 
Some perſons of bright parts have narrow re- 
me mbrance; for, having riches of their own, they 
are not folicitous to borrow, Watts. 
4. To uſe as one's own, though not be- 
longing to one. 
Unkind and cruel, to deceive your ſon 
In berrow'd thapes, and his embrace to ſhun. 
Dryden. 
Bo'rx ROW. . /. [from the verb.] The thing 
borrowed. 
Yet of your royal preſence I'll adventure 
The borrow of a week. Shatſpeare. 


Bo'xRowER. n. . [from borrow.] 
4. He that borrows; he that takes mo- 


ney upon truſt : oppoſed to lender. 

His talk is of nothing but of his poverty, for 
fear belike lefl I ſhould have proved a young 
borrower. Sidney, 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loſes both itſelf and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of huſbandry, 
Shakſpeare. 
Go not my horſe the hetter, 
I muſt become a borrower of the night 
For a dark hour or twain. Shaſpeare. 

But you invert the cov'nants of h-r trult, 

And harſhly deal, like an il) borrower, 
With that which you receiv'd on other terms. 
Milten, 
2. He that takes what is another's, and 
uſes it as his own. 

Some ſay, that I am a great 6c rower ; how- 
ever, none of my creditors have challenged me 
for it, Pope. 

Bo'scace. u. /. [boſeage, Fr.] 
1. Wood, or woodlands, 

We bent our courſe thither, where we ſaw the 
appearance of land; and, the next day, we might 
plainly ciſcern that it was a land flat to our fight, 
and full of bsſcage, which made it thew the more 
dark. Bacon, 

t, The repreſentation of woods: 

Cheerful paintings in feaſting and banquetmg 
rooms; graver ſtories in galleries; landſkips and 

Vo. I. 
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beſeage, and ſuch wild works, in open terraces, | 
or ſummer houſes, Wotton. 
Bo'sx v. adj. [boſque, Fr.] Woody. 
And with each end of thy blue bow doſt crown 
My b:fly acres, and my unſhrubb'd down. 


Shakſpeare. 
I know each land, and every alley green, 


Dingle, or buthy dell, of this wild wood, 

And every l bourn from fide to fide, Milton. 
BO'SOM. n. /. [borme, bopom, Sax. ] 
I. 'The embrace of the arms holding any 

thing to the breaſt, | 
2. The breaſt; the heart, 

Our good old friend, 
Lay comforts to your boſom ; and beſtow 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſcs. Shak, 


3. The folds of the dreſs that cover the 
breaſt, 


Put now thy hand into thy boſem; and he put 
his hand into his % m: and when he took it 
out, behold his hand was leprous as ſnow. Exod. 

4. Encloſure ; compaſs; embrace, 

Unto laws thus received by a whole church, 
they which live within the 5% m of that church, 
mutt not think it a matter indifferent, either to 
yield, or not to yield, obedience, Hooker, 


5. The breaſt, as the ſeat of the paſſions. 


Anger reſteth in the b2ſoms of fools, Eccles. 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife 
For ever be thy boſom freed. Prior. 


Unfoftunate Fallard! O, who can naine 
The pangs of rage, of ſorrow, and of ſname, 
That with mix'd tumult in thy boſom ſwell'd, 
When firſt thou ſaw'ſ thy braveſt troops repell'd! 
Addiſon, 
Here acting boſoms wear a viſage gay, 
And ſtifled groans frequent the ball and play, 
Leung. 
6. The breaſt, as the ſeat of tenderneſs. 
Their ſoul was poured out into their mother's 
boſom. Lam. 
No further ſeek his virtues to diſcloſe, 
Or draw his ſrailties from their dread abcde ; 
There they alike in trembling hope repoſe, 
The boſom of his father and his God. Gray, 
7, The breaſt, as the receptacle of ſecrets, 
If I covered my tranſgreſſion as Adam, by 
hiding my iniquity in my +0ſom. Job 
8. Any receptacle cloſe or ſecret ; as, the 
boſom of the earth; the 4% m of the 
deep. 
9. The tender affections; kindneſs ; fa- 
vour. 
Whoſe age has charms in it, whoſe title more, 
To pluck the common beſoms on his fide. Shak, 
To whom the great Creator thus reply'd : 
O Son, in whom my ſoul hath chief delight, 
Son of my boſom, Sun who art alune 
My word, my wiſdom, and effectual might! 
Paradiſe Loft. 
10. Inclination; defire, Not uſed. 
Tf you can pace your wiſdom 
In that good path that I could wiſh it go, 
You ſhall have your 4% m on this wretch. Shak, 


Bosom, in compoſition, implies intimacy, 
confidence, fondneſs. 


No more that Thane of Cawdor ſhall deceive 
Our bsſom-intereft; go, pronounce his death. 


Shak/peare, 
This Antonio, 
Being the þo/om-/ower of my lord, 
Mult needs be like my lord. Shak ſpeare. 


Thoſe domeRick traitors, b5ſom<-tiever, 
Whom cuitum hath cali'd wives; the readieft 
helps 
To betray the heady huſbands, rob the eaſy, 
Ben Jonſon. 
He ſent for his boſom-friends, with whom he 
moſt confidently conſulted, and ſhewed the paper 
to them; the contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. , Clarendon, 


The ſourth privilege of friendſhip is that which 


BOT 
is here ſpecified in the text, a communication of 
ſecrets. A boſam- ſecret, and a b N friend, are 
uſually put together. | Soxth, 
She, who was a boſom-friend of he- royal 
miſtreſs, he calls an inſolent woman, the worſt of 
her ſex, Addiſon, 
To 3o'som, v. a, [from the noun.]J - 
1. To encloſe in the boſom, 
Boſom up my counſel ; 
You'll find it wholeſorae. 
I do not think my ſiſter ſo to ſeek, 
Or ſo unprincipled in virtue's book, 
And the ſweet peace that h goodneſs ever. 
Milton, 


Shatſpeare, 


2. To conceal in privacy, 

The groves, the fountains, and the flow'rs, 
That open now their choiceſt boſom'd ſmells, * 
Reſerv d for night, and kept for thee in ſtore. 

Paradiſe Loft. 

Towers and battlements it ſces, 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. Milton. 

To happy convents, beſom'd deep in vines, 
Where ſlumber abbots, purple as their wines. 

; Pope. 
Bo'sox. n. ſ. [corrupted from boatſwain, ] 
The barks upon the billows ride, 
The maſter will not ſtay ; 
The merry boſon from his fide 
His whiſtle takes, to check and chide 
The ling'ring lad's delay. Dryden. 
Boss. u. . [6oſfſe, Fr.] 
t. A ſtud; an ornament raiſed above the 


reſt of the work; a ſhining prominence. 
What ſignifies beauty, ſtrength, youth, for- 
tune, embroidered furniture, or 924 Boſſe:? 
Eſtrange. 


This ivory, intended for the boſſes of a bridle, 


was laid up for a prince, and a woman of Caria- 


or Mzonia dyed it. Pope. 
2. The part rifing in the midſt of any 
thing, 
He runneth upon him, even on his neck, 
upon the thick es of his bucklers. Job, 
3. A thick body of any kind. | 
A boſs made of wood, with an iron hook, to 
hang on the laths, or on a ladder, in which the 
labourer puts the mortar at the britches of the 


tiles. '+ Afoxcn, 

If a cloſe appulſe be made by"the lips, then js 
framed NMI; if by the % of the tongue to the 
palate, near the throat, then K. Ie (ger, 

Bo'ssAGE, n. . In architecture.] . 

1. Any ſtone that has a projecture, and is 
laid in a place in a building to be after- 
ward carved, 

2. Ruſtick work, which conſiſts of ſtones, 
which ſeem to advance beyond the naked 
of a building, by reaſon of indentures 
or channels left in the joinings : theſe 
are chiefly in the corners of editices, and 
called ruſtick quoins, Builder's Di&. 


Bo'sVEL. 1. J. A ſpecies of crowſoot. 

BoTa NicaL. T adi. from adi, anherb.] 

Bora N Ick. Relating to herbs; ſkill- 
ed in herbs. 

Some betanical eriticks tell us, the poets have 
not righty followed the traditions of antiquity, in 
metamorpholing the fitters of Phaeton into pop + 
lais, Aduiſon. 

Bo'TaN1sT. 2. /. {from botanv.] One 
ſkilled in plants; one who ftudies the 
various ſpecies of plants. 

The uliginous lacteous matter, taken notice of 
by that diligent Stani, was only a collection of 
corals. IVcadtward, 

Then ſpring the living herbs, beyond the power 
Of bcran'/? ro number up their tribes, Thomſen, 

BoTaNxo'LOGY, n. 4 [ Seraraoyias ] A 
diſcourſe upon plants. D: 
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BO'TANY. n. /. [from gerd, an herb.] 
The ſcience of plants; chat part of na- 
tural hiſtory which relates to vegetables. 

BOTARGO. n. / [botarga, Span.] A 

reliſhing ſort of food, made of the roes 
of the mullet fiſh; much uſed on the 
coaſts of the Mediterranean, as an in- 
centive to drink. Chambers. 
BOTCH. a. / [bozza, pronounced botza, 


Ital.] ; 
1. A ſwelling or eruptive diſcoloration of 


the ſkin. 

Time, which rots all, and makes botches pox, 
And, plodding on, muſt make a calf an ox, 
Hath made a lawyer. Donne. 

Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh imboſs, 
And all his people. Milton, 

It proves far more incommodious, which, if it 
were propelled in boils, botches, or ulcers, as in 
the ſcurvy, would rather conduce to health, 

Harvey, 


2. A part in any work ill finiſhed, ſo as 


to appear worle than the reſt. 
. With him 
To leave no rubs or botches in the work, 
Fleance, his ſon, muſt embrace the fate. Sha#ſp. 
An adſcititious, adventitious part, clum- 


fily added. 
If both thoſe words are not notorious botches, 
I am deceived, though the French tranſlator 
thinks otherwiſe. Dryden. 
A comma ne'er could claim 
A place in any Britiſh name ; 
Vet, making here a perfect botch, 
Thruſts your poor vowel from his notch. St. 


To Borch. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To mend or patch clothes clumſily, 
Their coats, from botching newly brought, 
are torn, Dryden, 


2. To mend any thing awkwardly. 
To bote up what th” had torn and rent, 
Religion and the government, Hudibras, 
3. To put together unſuitably, or unſkil- 


fully; to make up of unſuitable pieces. 
Gowith me to my houſe, 
And hear thou there, how many fruitleſs pranks 
This ruffian hath bored up, that thou thereby 
May ſmile at this. Shakſpeare. 
Her ſpeech is nothing, 
Yet the unſhaped uſe of it doth move 
"Che hearers to collection; they aim at it, 
And botch the words up fit to their own thoughts. 
Shakſpeare. 
For treaſon be:ch'd in rhime will be thy bane ; 
Rhime is the rock on which thou art to wreck. 
Dryden. 
4. To mark with botches. 
Yoang Hylas, betc/*d with ſtains too foul to 
name, 
In cradle here renews his youthful frame. Car. 
Po'rcnex. n. ſ. [from botch.] A mender 
of old clothes; the ſame to a tailor as 
a cobler to a ſhoemaker. | 
He was a betcher's prentice in Paris, from 
whence he was whipt for getting the theriff's 
fool with child, Shakſpear e. 
Botchers leſt old cloaths in the lurch, 
And fell to turn and patch the church. [Tudibras, 


Bo'tcuv. adj. from botch.] Marked with 
botchcs. 

And thofe biles did run—ſay ſo— Did not the 

general run? Were nat that a botchy fore? Shak, 


Bork. n. ſ. bote, Sax. a word now out 


of uſe.} | 
1. A compenſation or amends for a man 
ſlain, which is bound to another. 
| Cowell, 


2. It was uſed for any payment, 
Born. adj. [baru, batza, Saz.] The 
: 9 
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two; as well the one as the other. 
Pun & Pauire, Fr. It is uſed only of 


Et 


two, Cowell. 
And the next day, both morning and afternoon, 
he was kept by our party. Sidney. 
Moſes and the prophets, Chriſt and his apoſ- 
tles, were in their times all preachers of God's 
truth; ſome by word, ſome by writing, ſome by 
both, Hooker, 
Which of them ſhall I take ? 
Both ? one? or neither? neither can be enjoy'd, 
If both remain alive. Shakſpeare. 
Two lovers cannot ſhare a ſingle bed; 

As therefore both are equal in degree, | 
The lot of beth he left to deſtiny. Dryden. 
A Venus and a Helen have been ſeen - 
Both perjur'd wives, the goddeſs and the queen. 

ranville, 


Bork. conj, [from the adjective.] As 
well: it has the conjunction and to cor- 
reſpond with it, 
A great multitude both of the Jews and alſo 

of the Greeks believed. Acts. 
Pow 'r to judge both quick and dead. Milton. 
Both the boy was worthy to be prais'd, 

And Stimichon has often made me long 

To hear, like him, ſo ſweet a ſong. Dryden. 


Bo'TRYoiD. adj. [2dgvoilne.] Having 
the form of a bunch of grapes. 
The outſide is thick ſet with betryoid efflore- 
ſcencies, or ſmall knobs, yellow, bluiſh, and 
purple; all ofa ſhining metallick hue. HYeodw, 


Bors. n. /. [without a ſingular.] A ſpe- 
cies of ſmall worms in the entrails of 
horſes ; anſwering, perhaps, to the a/- 
carides in human bodies. 

Peaſe and beans are as dank here as a dog, 


and that is the next way to give poor jades the 
bots. | Shakſpeare. 


BOTTLE. n=. /. [| bouteille, Fr.] 
1. A ſmall veſſel of glaſs, or other matter, 


with a narrow mouth, to put liquor in. 
The ſhepherd's homcly curds, 
His cold thin drink out of his leather Bottle, 
Is far beyond a prince's delicates. Shatſpeare. 
Many have a manner, after other men's ſpeech, 
to ſhake their heads, A great officer woukd ſay, 
it was as men ſhake a gere, to ſee if their was 
any wit m their heads or no. Bacon. 
Then if thy ale in glaſs thou wouldſt confine, 
Let 1);y clean bottle be entirely dry. King. 
He threw into the enemy's thips earthen Se 
filled with ſerpents, which put the c1ew in diſ- 
order. EArbuthnst on Coins, 
2. A quantity of wine uſually put into a 
bottle; a quart, 
Sir, you ſhail ſtay, and take t'other bo7tle, 
Spectator. 
3. A quantity of hay or graſs bundled up. 
Methinks I have a great deſire to a bottle of 
hay ; good hay, ſweet hay, hath no fellow. Shak. 
But I thould wither in one day, and paſs 
To @ lock ot hay, that am a betzle of graſs. 
Donne. 
To Bor TIE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
encloſe in bottles. 
You may have it a moſt excellent cy der royal, 
to drink or to Set. Mae timer, 
When wine is to be bottled off, waſh your 
bottles immediately before you begin; but be 
lui not to Gain them. Swift, 


Bo'TT!E is often compounded with other 
words ; as, bottle-jriend, a drinking- 
friend » 1 olle. companion. 

Sam, who is a very good Bot tle- companion, 
has een the diverſion of his friends. Addiſon, 

Bo'TTLE-FLOWER. n. ,. [cyanus, Lat.] 
A plant. 


-Bo'TTLEsCREW. u. ,. [from Bottle and 


ſerege.] A ſcrew to pull out the cork, 


| 


_ 
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A good butler always breaks off the point of 

his bortleſcfew in two days, by trying which is 

hardeſt, the point of the ſcrew, or the neck of 
the bottle. | | Swift, 

BOTTOM. . / [bozm, Saxon; bodem, 

Germ, ] my 
1. The loweſt part of any thing. 


2. The 2 under the water. 
hallow brooks that flow'd ſe clear, 
The bottom did the top appear. Dryden, 
3. The foundation; the groundwork. 

On this ſuppoſition my reaſonings proceed, 
and cannot be affected by objections which are 
far from being built on the ſame bottom. Atterb, 

4. A dale; a valley ; a low ground, 
In the purlicus ſtands a ſheep-cote, 
Weſt of this place; down in the neighbour Ler- 
tom. | Shak ſpeare, 

On both the ſhores of that fruitful bo7r7om, are 

ſtill ro be ſeen the marks of ancient edifices. 
Addiſon on Italy. 

Equal convexity could never be ſcen: the in- 
habitants of ſuch an earth could have only the 
proſpect of a little circular plain, which would 
appear to have an acclivity on all ſides; fo that 
every man would ſancy himſelf the loweſt, and 
that he always dwelt and moved in a Sertem. 

Bently. 


5. The part moſt remote from the view; 


the deepeſt part. 

His propoſals and arguments ſhould with 
freedom be examined to the bottom, that if there 
be any miſtake in them, no body may be miſled 
by his reputation, Locle. 


6. Bound; limit. 
But there's no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs. Shakſpeare, 
7. The utmoſt extent or profundity of 
any man's capacity, whether deep or 
ſhallow. 
I will fetch off theſe juſtices : Ido ſee the 


bottom of juſtice Shallow: how ſubject we old 
men are to lying | Shakſpeare, 


8, The laſt reſort; the remoteſt cauſe ; 
firſt-motion, 

He wrote many things which are not pub- 
liſhed in his name; and was at the bottom of 
many excellent counſels, in which he did not 
appear. Addiſon, 

9. A ſhip ; a veſſel for navigation. 

A bawbling veſſel was he captain of, 

With which ſuch ſcathful grapple did he make 
With the moſt noble bottom of our flect, SAH. 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted ; 
Nor to one place. Shakſpeare, 

We have memory not of one ſhip that ever te- 
turned, and but of thirteen perſons only, at [c- 
veral times, that choſe to return in our bcrtomms, 

Bacun, 
He's a fooliſh ſeaman, 
That, when his ſhip is ſinking, will not 
Unlade his hopes into another bottom. Denham. 

He puts to ſea upon his own bo?ztzm ; holds the 
ſtern himſelf; and now, if ever, we may expect 
new diſcoveries. Ne. eis. 

He ſpreads bis canvas, with his pole he ſtects, 
The freights of flitting ghoſts in his thin 45/07 

bears. Dryden. 


10. A chance; an adventure; ſtate of ha- 


zard. | 
He began to ſay, that himſelf and the | 114cz 
were too much to venture in one tem. (late. 
We are cmbarked with them on the fame 
bottom, and muſt be partakers of their happiness 
or miſery. Spettats>, 


11, A ball of thread wound up together. 
This whole argument will be ke 5277oms ol 
thread, cloſe wound up. Bace x. 
Silkworms finiſh their & fm in about fifteen 
days. Mortimer. 
Each Chriſtmas they accounts Cid clear, 
And wound thciz Jem round the year, Prias. 


| 
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32, BoTToM of a lane. The loweſt end. 
13. BoTTo0M of beer, The grounds, or 
dregs. 
To Bo'TTOM.. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1, To build upon; to fix upon as a ſup- 
rt: with, on. 


T og ny have ſomething of obſcurity, as 
being bottomed upon, and fetched from the true 


nature of the things. Hale. 
Pride has a very ſtrong foundation in the 


mind; it is bottomed upon ſelf- love. Collier, 
The grounds «por which we bottom our reaſon- 
ing, are hut a part; ſomething is left out, which 
ſhould go into the reckoning. Locke. 
Action is ſuppoſed to be bottomed upon prin- 
ciple. Attctoury, 
2. To wind upon ſomething ; to twiſt 
thread round ſomething. 
Therefore, as you unwind your love for him, 
Leſt it mould ravel, and be good to none, 
You muſt provide to bettom it on me. Shak. 


To Bo'TTOM. v.n. To reſt upon, as its 
ultimate ſupport. 

Find out upon what foundation any propoſition 
advanced, bsttoms; and obſerve the intermediate 
ideas, by which it is joined to that foundation 
upon which it is ereRted. Loc tte. 

| Bo'rTOMED. adj, [from bottom. ] Hav- 


ing a bottom: it is uſually compounded. 

There being prepared a number of fat-bot- 
tomed boats, to tranſport the land-forces, under 
the wing and protection of the great navy. Bacon. 


Bo'TTOMLESS. adj. ¶ from bottom, ) With- 
out a bottom; fathomleſs. 

Wickedneſs may well be compared to a bot- 
tomleſi pit, into which it is eaſier to keep one's 
ſelf from falling, than, being fallen, to give one's 
ſelf any ſtay from falling infinitely. Sidney. 

Is not my ſorrow deep, having no bottom ? 
Then be my paſſions bottomleſs with them. Shak. 

Him the Almighty Pow'r 
-Hurl'd headlong flaming from th' etherial ſky 


To bottomleſs perdition. Milton, 
Bo'rTToMRY, #. /. [In navigation and 
commerce. ] he act of borrowing 


money on a ſhip's bottom ; that is, by 
engaging the veſſel for the repayment 
of it, ſo as that, if the ſhip 333 
the lender loſes the money advanced; 
but, if it arrives ſafe at the end of the 
voyage, he is to repay the money lent, 
with a certain premium or intereſt 
agreed on; and this on pain of forfeit- 
ing the ſhip. Harris. 
BOUCHET. n. ſ. [French.] A ſort of 


pear. 


Bou p. n. . An inſect which breeds in 
malt; called alſo a weevil. Dis. 


To Bov GE, v. n. [bouge, Fr.] To ſwell out. 
BovGn. n. /. [box, Sax. the gh is mute. ] 
An arm cr large ſhoot of a tree, bigger 
than a branch, yet not always diſtin- 
guiſhed from it. 
A vine-labourer, finding a bough broken, took 
a branch of the ſame bough, and tied it about the 
place broken. Sidney. 


Their lord and patron loud did him proclaim, 
And at his feet their laurel 5oughs did throw. 


Fairy Queen. 
From the bough 
She gave him of that fair enticing fruit. Milton, 
As the dove's flight did guide Ancas, now . 
May thine conduct me to the golden beugh. 
Denham, 
Under ſome fav*rite myrtle's ſhady boughs, 
They ſpeak their paſſions in repeated vows. 
WW: Roſcommon, 
See how, on every beugh, the birds expreſs, 
Ja their ſweet notes, their happineſs, Dryden, 
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Twas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend, 

And ſee the boughs with happy burdens bend. 
Pope. 

Bov Gur, The pret. and part. of To buy. 
The chief were theſe who not for empire 

tought, | 

But with their blood their country's ſaſety bought. 


Pope. 
Bou dur. n. /. [from 79 bow.] F 
1. A twiſt; a link; a knot. 


His huge long tail wound up in hundred folds, 
Whoſe wreathed bent when ever he unfolds, 
And thick entangled knots adown does lack. 


Fairy Queen, 
Immortal verſe, 5 


Such as the melting ſoul may pierce, 
In notes, with many a winding 69ught 
Of linked ſweetneſs, long drawn out. 

2. A flexure. . 

The flexure of the joints is not the ſame in 
elephants as in other quadrupeds, but nearer unto 
thoſe of a man; the b:ught of the fore- legs not 
directly backward, but laterally, and ſomewhat 
inward. Brown's FViulgar Errours. 

BOU'ILLON. n. .. [French.] Broth ; 
ſoup ; any thing made to be ſupped : a 
term uſed in cookery. , 

Bo'viDer Walls. In architecture.] Walls 
built of round flints or pebbles, laid in 
a ſtrong mortar; uſed where the ſea 
has a beach caſt up, or where there are 
plenty of flintss Builder's Dictionary. 

To BouLT. v. a. See 7 Borr. 

To BOUNCE.” v. n. [a word formed, 
ſays Skinner, from the ſound.] 

1. To fall or fly againſt any thing with 
great force, ſo as to rebound. 

The fright awaken'd Arcite with a ſtart, 
Agaiaſt his boſom bounc'd his heaving heart. 

; Dryden. 

2, To ſpring; to make a ſudden leap. 

High nonſenſe is like beer in a bottle, which 


has, in reality, no ſtrength and ſpirit, but frets, 
and flies, and bounces, and imitates the paſſions of 


_ Milton, 


a much nobler liquor. Addiſon. 
They bounce from their neſt, 
No longer will tarry. Swift. 


Out bowne'd the maſtiff of the triple head; 
Away the hare with double ſwiftneſs fled, Swift. 
3. To make a ſudden noiſe, 


Juſt as I was putting out my light, another 
bounces as hard as he could knock. Swift. 


4. To boaſt; to bully: a ſenſe only uſed 
in familiar ſpeech, 
5. To be bold, or ſtrong. 
For ſooth the bouncing Amazon, 
Your buſkin'd miſtreſs, and your warriour love, 
To Theſeus muſt be wedded. Shakſpeare. 
Bou ck. . /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſtrong ſudden blow. 
The 2 burſt ope the door; the ſcornful 
air | 
Relentleſs look'd. 
2. A ſudden crack or noiſe, 
What cannoneer begot this luſty blood ? 


He ſpeaks plain cannon fire, and ſmoke, and 
bounce; 


He gives the baſtinado with his tongue. 
Two hazel- nuts I threw into the flame, 
And to each nut I gave a ſweetheart's name; 
This with the loudeſt bounce me ſore amaz'd, 
That in a flame of brighteſt colour blaz*d. Gay, 


3- A boaſt; a threat : in low language. 


Bo uN ER. n. . [from bounce.) A 


boaſter; a bully; an empty threatener: 
in colloquial ſpeech. 


BOUND. . / [from bind. 
1. A limit; a boundary; that by which 
any thing is terminated. | 


Dryden. 


Shak. 


| 


| 


| 
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Unmitable ocean! without nu, 
Without dimenſion; where length, breadth, and 
height, 
And time, and place, are loft. Miltore, 
Thoſe vaſt Scythian regions were ſeparated by 
the natural bounds of rivers, lakes, mountains, 
woods, or marſhes. Temple. 
Indus and Ganges, our wide empire's heundi, 
Swell their dy'd currents with their natives 
wounds. Dryden. 
Through all th' infernal bounds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon ſurrounds, 
Sad Orpheus ſought his conſort loft. Pope. 


2. A limit by which any excurſion is re- 
ſtrained. 
Hath he ſet hound between their love and me? 
Lam their mother, who ſhall bar me from them. 
Shakſprare. 
Stronger and flercer by reſtraint he roars, 
And knows no bound, but makes his pow'r his 
ſhores, Denkam. 
Any bounds made with body, even adamantine 
walls, are far from putting a {top to the mind, in 
its progreſs in ſpace. Locke. 
3. [from To bound, v.n.] A leap; a 
juchp; a ſpring. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unbancled colts, 
Fetching mad baunds, bellowing, and neighing 
loud. ä Shakſpeare, 
The horſes ſtarted with a ſudden Bownd, 
And flung the reins and chariot to the ground. 
Addiſon, 
Dext'rous he *ſcapes the coach with nimble 
bounds, 
Whilſt ev'ry honeſt tongue Stop thief reſounds. 


ap. 

4. A rebound; the leap of ſomething 
flying back by the force of the blow. 

Theſe inward diſguſts are but the firtt bound 

of this ball of contention. Decay of Ficty. 


To Boux p. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To limit; to terminate. 

A lofty tow'r, and ſtrong on every ſide 
With treble walls, which Phlegethon ſurrounds, 
Whoſe fiery flood the burning empire beunds. 

Drygen. 
2. To reſtrain; to confine. 
Take but degree away, 
The bounded waters 
Would lift their boſoms higher than the ſhores, 
And make a ſop of all this ſolid globe, Sia, 
3. Sometimes with in. 
My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bounds in my ſire's. Shatſprarr. 
To BOUND. v. n. [ Londir, Fr.] 
1. To jump; to ſpring; to move forward 
by leaps. 
Torriſmond appear'd, 
Gave me his hand, and led me lightly o'er, 
Leaping and beunding on the billows heads. Did. 

Before his lord the ready ſpaniel bounds ; 

Panting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds, 

Pepe. 

When ſudden through the woods a Jeunding 
ſtag 

Ruſh'd headlong down, and plung'd amidſt the 

river, Rote. 

Warbling to the vary'd ſtrain, advance 
Two ſprightly youths, to form the bonding dance, 

Pope. 
2. To rebound; to fly back by repercuſ- 
ſion. 

Mark then a bounding valour in our Engliſh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief. 

Sab ſpeare. 
To Bou xp. v. a. To make to bound. 

If I might buffet for my love, or 5:24 my 
horſe for her favours, I would lay on like a 
butcher, and fit like a jackanapes, never off, 

Shekſpoare, 
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I love, ambitious, ſought a match of birth, 
Whoſe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch ? 
Shakſpeare. 


Bounp. The pret. and part. paſſ. of bind. | 


Nay, ſaid Pamela, none ſhall take that office 
from myſelf, being ſo much bound as I am for 
my education. Sidney. 

This is Antonio, | 

Ta whom I am ſo infinitely bound. — | 

Tou ſhould in all ſenſe be much baund to him; 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 

Shakſpeare. 

The gentleman is learn'd, a moſt rare ſpeaker, 
To nature none more Sund. Shakſpeare. 

The biſhops of Hungary, being wonderfully 
wich, were Bound to keep great numbers of horſe- 
men, which they uſed to bring into the field. 

Kinolles, 

They ſummoned the governor to deliver it to 
them, or elſe they would not leave one ſtone upon 
another, To which the governor made no other 
reply, than that he was not bound to repair it; 
bur, however, he would, by God's help, keep the 
ground afterwards. Clarendon, 

Bou xp. 43 [a word of doubtful etymo- 
logy.] Deſtined; intending to come 
to any place. 

His be that care, whom moſt it doth concern, 
Said he; but whither with ſuch haſty flight 
Art thou now bound? for well might I diſcern 
Great cauſe, that carries thee ſo ſwift and light. 

Fairy Queen. 
To be bound for a port one defires extremely, 
and fail to it with a fair gale, is very pleaſant. 
Temple. 
Willing we ſought your ſhores, and hither 
bund, . 
The port ſo long defir'd at length we found. 
| Dryden, 
Bo'unDARY. n. /. [from bound.] Limit; 
bound. 


He ſuffers the confluence and clamours of the 
people to paſs all boundaries of laws, and reve - 
rence to his authority. King Charles, 

. Senſation and reflection are the burndaries of 
eur thoughts; beyond which the mind, whatever 
efforts it would make, is not able to advance. 

Lecke. 

Great part of our fins conſiſt in the irregula- 
rities attending the ordinary purſuits of life; ſo 
that our reformation muſt appear, by purſuing 
them within the boundaries of duty. Rogers, 


Bou N DEN. The * paſſ. of bind. Not 
now much in uſe, 
Hereafter, in a better world than this, 
I ſhall defire more love and knowledge of you.— 
II reſt much b:unden to you: fare you well. 
Shakſpeare. 
We alſo moſt humbly beſought him to accept 
of us as his true ſervants, by as juſt a right as ever 
men on earth were bounden. Bacon. 
To be careful for a proviſion of all neceſſaries 
for ourſelves, and thoſe who depend on us, is a 


bounden duty. Ropers, 
Bo'vxp1NG-STONE. 7. /. A ſtone to 
BoUNnD-STONE. play with. 


I am paſt a boy; 
A ſceptre's but a play-thing, and a globe 
A bigger bourding-ſtone. Dryden. 
Bo'unDLEss. adj. [from bound, ] Unli- 
mited; uncontined ; immeaſurable 3 il- 
limitable. | 
Beyond the infinite and boundleſs reach 
Of mercy, if thou didſt this deed of death, 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert, Shatſpeare, 
Heav'n has of right all victory defign'd; 
Whence bourn2leſs power dwells in a will conſin'd. 
Dryden. 
Man feems as Beundleſi in his deſires, as God 
35 in his being; and therefore nothing but God 
himſelf can ſatisfy him, South, 
Though we make duration boundleſs as it is, 
we cannot extend it beyond all being. God fills 
etergity, and it is hard to find a reaſon why any 


one thou}d doubt that ke fills immenſity. Lacke. 


ö 


| 
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Some guide the courſe of wand'ring erbs on 
high 
Or roll the planets through the boundleſs ſky. 


Pope. 
Bo ux DpIESSN ESS. 2. /. [from boundleſs. ] 


Exemption from limits. 
God has corrected the bowndl/rſſneſs of his vo- 
luptuous defires, by ſtinting his capacities. South. 
Bo'uxTEous. adj. [from bounty. ] Liberal; 
kind; generous 3; munificent ; beneh- 
cent: a word uſed chiefly in poetry for 


bountiful. 
Every one, 


According to the gift which bountceus nature 
Hath in him clos'd, Shakſprare, 
Her ſoul abhorring avarice, 
Bounteous ; but almoſt bounteous to a vice. Dryd. 
Bo'unTrouUSLY, adv, [from bounteous, ] 
Liberally ; generouſly ; largely. 
He bounteorfly beltow'd unenvy'd good 
On me. den. 
Bo'untEoUSNESS. n. /. [from bounteous, | 
Munificence ; liberality ; kindneſs, 
He filleth all things living with 8 
| ſalms, 
Bo'unTIFUL. adj. [from bounty and full. 
1. Liberal; generous; munificent. - 
As bountiful as mines of India. Shatſpeare. 
If you will be rich, you muſt live frugal ; if 
you will be popular, you muſt be bountrful. 
Taylor. 


I am obliged to return my thanks to many, | 


who, without conſidering the man, have been 
bountiful to the poet. Dryden. 
God, the bountiful author of our being. Locke. 

2. It has of before the thing given, and 


to before the perſon receiving. 

Our king ſpares nothing, to give them the 
ſhare of that felicity, of which he is ſo bountiful 
to his kingdom. Dryden. 


Bo'uNTIFULLY. adv. [ from bountiful. ] Li- 


berally ; in a bountiful manner ; largely. 
And now thy alms is given, 

And thy poor ſtarveling bountifully fed. Donne. 

It is afhrmed, that it never raineth in Egypt; 

the river bowntifully requiting it in its inundation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Bo'/unT1FULNESsS. . J [from bountiful.] 


The quality of Being bountiful ; gene- 


rolity. 

Enriched to all bowuntifulneſs. 2 Corinthians. 
Bo'unNTIHEAD. J. /. [from bounty and 
Been. head, or hood. Sce 
Bo uNTIHOOPD. Hoop.] Goodneſs; 

virtue, Out of uſe. 


This goodly frame of temperance, 
Formerly grounded, and faſt ſettled 
On firm foundation of true bountihead. Fairy Q. 
How ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 
Conceive ſuch ſovereign glory, and great borunti- 
hood ? Fairy Queen, 
BO'UNTY. n. / [bonte, Fr.] 


1. Generoſity; liberality ; munificence. 
We do not ſo far magnify her exceeding 
bounty, as to affirm, that ſhe bringeth into the 
world the ſuns of men, adorned with gorgeous 
attire, Hooker, 
If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. S4a4ſp. 
Such moderation with thy b:urty join, 
That thou may'ſt nothing give that is not thine. 
8 Denk am. 
Thoſe godlike men, to wanting virtue kind, 
Bounty well plac'd preferr'd, and well deſign'd, 
To all their titles. Dryden, 
2. It ſeems diſtinguiſhed from charity, as 
a preſent from an almsz; being uſed 
when perſons, not abſolutely neceſſitous, 
receive gifts; or when gifts are given 
by great perſons. 


| 


1 
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Tell a miſer of bounty to a friend, or merey to 
the poor, and he will not underſtand it. Saurkh, 
Her majeſty did not ſee this aſſembly ſo pro- 
per to cxcite charity and compaſſion ; though I 


queſtion not but her royal bounty will extend it(c| 
to them. Addiſon 


To Bo'URGEON., v. n. [bourgeonner, Fr.] 
To ſprout ; to ſhoot into branches; to 


put forth buds. 

Long may the dew of heaven diſtil upon them, 
to make them bourgeon and propagate among 
themſelves. Teorwe!, 

O that I had the fruitful heads of Hydra, 

That one might bowrgeon where another fell! 
Still would I give thee work. Dryden, 
Bov kx. n. / | borne, Fr.] 


I. A bound; a limit. 
Bourr, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none. 
Shakfpeare, 

That undiſcover'd country, from whoſe n 

No traveller returns. Shakſpeare, 

Falſe, | 

As dice are to he wiſh'd by one that fixes 

No bourn *twixt his and mine. Shakſpeare, . 
J know each lane, and every alley green, 

And every boſky bourn from fide to ſide. Milt. 


2. [from bupn, Saxan.] A brook; a 
torrent: whence many towns, ſeated. 
near brooks, have names ending in 
bourn. It is not now uſed in either 


ſenſe ; though the ſecond continues in 


the Scottiſh dialect. ; 
Ne ſwelling Neptune, ne loud thund'ring 


Jove, 
Can change my cheer, or make me ever mourn: 
My little boat can ſafely paſs this perilous own, 
Spenſer, 
To BOUSE. v. n. [buy/en, Dutch.] To 


drink laviſhly ; to tope. 
As he rode, he ſomewhat till did eat, 
And in hand did bear a bowing can, 
Of which he ſipt. Fairy Queen, 


Bov'sy. adj. [from bouſe.] Drunken, 
With a long legend of romantick things, 
Which in his cup the bouſy poet ſings. Dryd, 
The gueſts upon the day appointed came, 
Each bouſy farmer with his ſimp'ring dame. Ang, 


BovT. 1. /. [botta, Ital.] A turn; as 
much of an action as is performed at 
one time, without interruption ; a ſin- 
gle part of any action carried on by 


ſucceſſive intervals. 
The play began: Pas durſt not Coſma chace; 
But did intend next bcut with her to meet. Sidney. 
Ladies, that have your fect 
Unplagued with corns, we'll have a beut, Shai}, 
When in your motion you are hot, 
As make your bouts more violent to that end, 
He calls for drink. Shatkſpeare, 
| If he chance to *ſcape this diſmal %%, 
The former legatces are biotted out. Dryden. 
A weaſel ſcized a bat; the bat begged for ji : 
ſays the weaſcl, I give no quarter to birds: lays 
the bat, I am a mouſe; look on my body: o 
ſhe got off for that bout. L' Ejirange, 
We'll ſee when 'tis enough, 
Or if it want the nice concluding bout. Arne. 


BO'UTEFEU. n. f. [French.] An in- 
cendiary; one who kindles feuds and 


diſcontents, Now diſuſed. N 
Animated by a baſe fellow, called John à 
Chamber, a very boutefru, who bore much isa 
among the vuigar, they entered into open Fevel- 
lion. Pact, 
Nor could ever any order be obtained 1p:r- 
tially to puniſh the known beutefeus, and open 
incendiaries. King Charts, 
Be ſides the herd of boutefeus, ; 
We ſct on work within the Louſe, Hud#tras, 


Bo'UTiSALE. n./. L ſuppoſe from bouly 
or boo!y, and /ale.} A fale at a cheap 


— 


B OW 


rate, as booty or plunder is cotamonly 


ſold. 
To ſpeak nothing of the great boutiſale of 
colleges and chantries, Sir F. Hayward. 


BOUTS RIMEZ. [Freneh.] The lall 
words or rhimes of a number of verſes 
given to be filled up. 
To BOW. v. 4. [buzen, Saxon. ] 
1. To bend, or inflect. It ſounds as now, 
or how. © 
A threepence bow'd would hire me, 

Old as Lam, to queen it. Shakſpeare, 
Orpheus, with his lute, made trees, 

And the mountain tops tbat freeze, 

Bow themſelves when he did fing. Shatſpeare, 
Some hto the vines, which bury'd in the plain, 

Their tops in diſtant arches riſe again. Dryden. 


The mind has not been made obedicnt to dif- | 


cipline, when at fuſt it was molt tender and 
moſt eaſy to be bowed, Lecke. 
2, To bend the body in token of reſpect 
or ſubmiſſion. 
They came to meet him, and bowed them- 
ſelves to the ground before him. 2 Kings. 
Is it to bow down his head as a hulruſh, and 
to ſpread ſackcloth and aſhes under him? wilt 
thou call this a faſt, and an acceptable day to th. 
Lord ? Tſeiah. 
3; To bend, or incline, in condeſcenſion. 
Let it not grieve thee to bow down thine car to 
the poor, and give him a friendly. anſwer, Ecclus. 
4. To depreſs ; to cruſh: 
Are you ſo goſpell'd, . 
To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave 
And beggar'd yours for ever ? Shakſpeare, 
Now waſting years my former ſtrength con- 
found, * 
And added woes may bow me to the ground. 
Pope. 
To Pow. v. 2. 
x. To bend; to ſuffer flexure, 
2, To make a reverence, 
Rather let my head 
Stoop to the block, than theſe knees bow to any, 
Save to the God of heav'n, and to my King. 
' Shatſpeare. 
This is the great idol to which the world bows ; 
to this we pay our devoute ſt homage. D. of Piety. 
Admir'd, ador'd, by all the circling crowd, 
For whereſoc'er ſhe turn'd her face, they b5w'd, 


Dryden, 

3. To ſtoop. | 
The people boxed down upon their knees to 
drink. Judges. 


4. To ſink under preſſure. | 
They ſtoop, they bow down together; they 
could not deliver the burden. Iſaiah. 
Bow. u. f. [from the verb. It is pro- 
nounced, like the verb, as now, hocv. ] 
An act of reverence or ſubmiſſion, by 
bending the body. 

Some clergy too ſhe would allow, 

Nor quarrei'd at their aw kward 20%. Swift, 

Bow. n. /, {pronounced as no, lo, with- 
out any regard to the a.] 

1. An inſtrument of war, made by hold- 
ing wood or metal bent with a ftring, 
which, by its ſpring, ſhoots arrows 
with great force. 

Take, I pray thee, thy weapons, thy quiver, 
and thy bow, and go out to the field, and take 
me ſome veniſon. (reneſts. 

The white faith of hiſt'ry cannot ſhow, 
That e' er the muſket yet could beat the Sm. 
Alleyne's Henry vii. 

2. A rainbow; 
clouds. 

I do ſet my bow in the cloud, and it ſhall be 
for a token of a covenant between me and the 
carth. | Geneſis, 


. } 
a coloured arch in the 


BOW 
3. The inſtrument with which ſtring-in- 


ſtruments are ſtruck. 


Their inſtruments were various in their kind ; 
Some for the bow, and ſome for breathing wind : 
The fawtry, pipe, and hautboy's noiſy band, 
And the ſoft lute trembling beneath the touch- 

ing hand, : Dryden's Fables. 
4. The doubling of a firing in a ſlip- 


knot, This is perhaps corruptly uſed 
for bought. 


Make a knot, and let the ſecond knot be with 
a hc to. Wiſeman. 


5. A yoke, 

As the ox hath his bow, fir, the horſe his curb, 
and the fzulcon his bells, ſo man hath his dchire, 
Shatſpeare. 

6. Bow of a ſaddle. The bows of a ſad- 
dle are two pieces of wood laid arch- 
wiſe, to receive the upper part of a 
horſe's back, to give the ſaddle its due 
form, and to keep it tight. Farrier' Did. 

7. Bow of a ſhip. That part of her which 
begins at the loof, _ compaſſing ends 
of the ſtern, and ends at the ſternmoſt 
parts of the forecaſtle. If a ſhip hath 
a broad bow, they call it a bold bow; 
if a narrow thin bow, they ſay ſhe hath 
a lean bow. The piece of ordnance 
that lies in this place, is called the hob 
piece 3 and the anchors that hang here, 
are called her great and little bowers. 

8. Bow is alſo a mathematical inſtrument, 
made of wood, formerly uſed by ſeamen 
in taking the ſun's altitude, 

9. Bow is hkewiſe a beam of wood or 
braſs, with three long ſcrews, that di- 
rect a lath of wood or ſteel to any 
arch ; uſed commonly to draw draughts 
of ſhips, projections of the ſphere, or 
wherever it is requiſite to draw long 
arches, Harris. 

Bow-BEARER. . /. [from 4ow and bear.] 
An under officer of the foreſt. Cowell. 

Bow-BENT. adj. [irom bow and bent.] 
Crooked, 

A fibyt old, b6w-bert with crooked age, 
That far events full wiſely could preſage. Ailton. 

Bow-UAN D. n. J. [from bow and Hand.] 
The hand that draws the bow. 

Surely he ſhoots wide on the borw-hand, and 
very far frum the mark. Spenſer's Ireland. 

Bow-LEGGED. ad. [from bow and Ag. 
Having crooked legs. 


Bow-$mor. 2. J. [from bow and ſhot. ] The 
ſpace which an arrrow may paſs in its 
flight from the bow. 

Though he were not then a how-flet off, and 
made haſte; yet, by that time he was come, the 
thing was no longer tv be ſeen. Hoyle. 

BO“ WELS. u. /. [boyaux, Fr.] 

1. Inteltines; the veſſels and organs within 
the body. 


He ſwute him therewith in the fiſth rib, and 
ſhe4 out his b54wels, 2 Samuel. 


2. The inner parts of any thing. 

Had we no quarrel elſe to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence baniſh'd, we would muſter all 
Frum tauche to ſeventy ; and pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungratetul Rome, 

Like a bold flood appear. Shakſpeare. 

His foldiers (pyivg his undaunted ſpirit, 

A Taibot | Talbot! cried out amain, 
And fuſh'd into the berwe!s of the battle. Shatſp. 

As he ſaw drops of water diftiiling from the 


ſelf two or three fountains in the Corvels of the 
mountain. 5 Addi ſen. 


| 


rock, by following the veins, he has made him- | 


BOW 


3. The ſeat of pity, or kindneſs. 

His bowels did yern upon him. 

4. Tenderneſs ; compaſſion. 

He had no other conſideration of money, than 
for the ſupport of his luſtre ; and whilſt he could 
do that, he cared not for money; having no 
bowels in the point of running in debt, or bor- 
rowing all he could. Claresdun. 

5. This word ſeldom has a ſingular, ex- 


cept in writers of anatomy. 
Bo'weR. n. . [from bough or branch, or 
from the verb bo. or bend. 
1. An arbour; a ſheltered place covered 
with green trees, twined and bent. 
But, O ſad virgin, that thy power 
Might raiſe Muſzus from his b-4wer, Milton. 
To gods appealing, when I reach their how: 5 
With loud complaints, they anſwer mein ſhow'rs. 
Waller. 
Refreſh'd, they wait them to the h of ſtate, 
Where, circled with his peers, Atrides ſat, Pope. 


2, It ſeems to ſignify, in Spenſer, a blow; 
a ſtroke ; bourrer, Fr. to fall upon. 


His rawbone arms, whoſe mighty brawned 
he wers 


Were wont to rive ſteel plates, and helmets hew, 

Were clean conſum'd, and all his vital powers 

Decay' d. Fairy Queen. 
Bo'wtR. 7s [from the bow of a ſhip. ] 
Anchors ſo called. See Bow. 


To Bowe, v. a. | from the noun. J To 
embower ; to encloſe. 
Thou didft bouver the ſpirit 
In mortal paradiſe of ſuch ſweet fleſh, SAA. 


Bo'wtRY, adj, [from bowwer.)] Full of 
bowers. 
Landſkips how gay the Bou ry grotto yields, 
Which thought creates, and Javiſh fancy builds ! 
Tickel. 
Snatch'd through the verdant maze, the hurricd 
eye 
DiftraRtc wanders: now the bewwry walk 
Of covert cloſe, where ſcarce a ſpeck of day 
Falls on the lengthen'd gloom, protracted ſweeps, 


Temex. 

To BowoE. See To Bouce. 

BOWL. n. /. [buelin, Welſh ; which ſig- 
nifies, according to Junius, any thing 
made of horn, as diinking cups anci- 
ently were. It is pronounced bole.) 

1. A veſlel to hold liquids, rather wide 
than deep; diſtinguiſhed from a cup 
which is rather deep than wide. a 

Give me a bow! of wine; 
J have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 
Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Skhakſpeare., 

Tf a piece of iron be faſtened on the ſide of a 
b:<ww! ot water, a loaditone, in a boat of cork, 
will make unto it. Brown, 

Tue tacrcd prieſis, with ready knives, bercave 
The beaſts of life, and in full 5527s receive 
The ſtreaming biood. Db yaer, 

Wnile the bright Sein, t' exalt the foul, 

With ſparkling plenty crowns the bow!, - 
And wit and ſocial mirth wſpires, Fenton, 

2. The hollow part of any thing. 

If you are allowed a large ſilver 1poon for tle 
kitchen, let half the bcxu! of it be worn aut with 
continual ſcraping, 

3. A baſin, or fountain. 

But the raain matter is ſo to convey the water, 
as it never ſtay either in the Low or in the ciſtern. 


eneſis. 


* „ 
Se I. 


Baca. 
BOWL. =. /. [ Boule, French. It is pro- 
nounced as ew, hewl,] A round 


maſs, which may be rclled along the 
ground. 

Like to a bow! upon a ſubtile ground, 
Shakſpeare, 


I've tumbies paſt the throw. 


BOX 


How finely doſt thou times and ſeaſons ſpin ! 
And make a twiſt checker'd with night andday ! 
Which, as it lengthens, winds, and winds us in, 
As bowls go on, but turning all the way. Herbert. 

Like him, who would lodge a ho / upon a pre- 
eipice, either my praiſe falls back, or ſtays not 


on the top, but rowls over. ryden. 

Men may make a game at bowls in the ſum- 
mer, and a game at whiſk in the winter. Dennis. 

Though that piece of wood, which is now a 
bowl, may be made ſquare, yet, if roundneſs be 
taken away, it is no longer a hotl. Watts, 

To Bow. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To roll as a bowl. 

2. To pelt with any thing rolled. 

Alas! I had rather be ſet quick i' th' earth, 
And bow/d to death with turnips. 

Merry Wiwes of Windſor. 

Bo'w.DtR-sToxEs. n. / Lumps or frag- 
ments of {tones or marble, broke from 
the adjacent cliffs, rounded by being 
tumbled to and again by the water ; 
whence their name. Woodward. 

Bo'wLtn. . J. [from bowl.] He that 
plays at bowls. 

Bo'wLiNe, 2 [ſea term.) A rope 

BUwiing. F faſtened to the middle part 
of the outſide of a fail; it is faſtened in 
three or four parts of the ſail, called the 
bowling bridle. The uſe of the bowling 
is to make the ſails ſtand ſharp or cloſe 
to a wind, Harris. 

Bo'wLiNnG-GREEN. n. /. [from bowl and 
green. ] A level piece of ground, kept 
{mooth for bawlers. 

A bowl equally poiſed, and thrown upon a 
Plain bowling-green, will run neceſſarily in a 
direct line. Bentley. 

Bo'wMAX. 1. /. [from bow and man.] An 
archer ; he that ſhoots with a bow. 

The whole city ſhall flee, for the noiſe of the 
horſemen and bowwmen. eremiah. 

Bo'wseRIT. n. /. [from the bow of a 
_— This word 1s generally ſpelt 
boltſprit ; which ſee. 

To Bo'wssEN. v. a. [probably of the ſame 
original with bouje, but found in no 
other paſſage.] To drench ; to ſoak. 

The water tell into a cloſe walled plot; upon 
this wall was the frantick perſon ſet, and from 
thence tumbled headlong into the pond; where a 
ſtrong fellow toſſed him up and down, until the 
patient, by foregoing his firength, had ſome- 
what forgot his fury; but if there appeared ſmall 
amendment, he was bowſſened again and again, 
while there remained in him any hope of life, for 
recovery. Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

Bo'wsTR1NG. 1. /. [from bow and ftring.] 
The ſtring by which the bow is kept 
bent. 

He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's horuffring, 
and the little hangman dare not ſhoot at him. 

| Shakſpeare, 

Sound will be conveyed ta the ear, by ſtriking 
upon a bowſtring, if the horn of the bow be held 
to the ear. Bacon, 

Bo w-’ ER. n. J. [from bow, ] 

1. An archer; one that uſes the bow. 

Call for vengeance from the bo2wyer king. Dryd. 

2. One whoſe trade is to make bows. 


BOX. n. / (box, Saxon; buxus, Lat.] 
A tree. | 
The leaves are pennated, and evergreen; it 
hath male flowers, that are produced at remote 
diſtances from the fruit, on the ſame tree; the 
fruit is ſhaped like a porridge-pot inverted, and 
1s divided into three cells, containing two ſeeds 
in each, which, when ripe, are caſt forth by the 
elaſticity of the veſſels, 
for engravers, and mathematical inſtrument 


The wood is very uſeful | 


BOY - 
makers; being ſo hard, cloſe, and ponderous, as 
to fink in water, Miller. 
There are two ſorts; the dwarf box, and a taller 
ſort. The dwarf box is good for borders, and is 
eaſily kept in order, with one clipping in the year. 
It will increaſe of ſlips ſet in March, or about 
Bartholomew tide ; and will proſper on cold bar» 
ren hills, where nothing elſe will grow. Mortimer. 


Box, n. /, [box, Sax. bufle, Germ.] 

1. A caſe made of wood, or other matter, 
to hold any thing. It is diſtinguiſhed 
from cheſt, as the l/s from the greater. 


It is ſuppoſed to have its name from the 
box wood. 
A magnet, though but in an ivory bex, will, 
through the box, ſend forth his embracing virtue to 
a beloved needle. Sidney. 
About his ſhelves 
A beggarly account of empty boxes. Shalſpeare. 
The lion's head is to open a molt wide voraci- 
ous mouth, which ſhall take in letters and papers. 
There will be under it a box, of which the key 
will be kept in my cuſtody, to receive ſuch 
papers as are dropped into it. Steele, 
This cafket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 
2. The caſe of the mariners compaſs. 


3. The cheſt into which money given is put. 
So many more, ſo every one was us'd, 
That to give largely to the box refus'd. Spenſer. 
4. The ſeats in the playhouſe, where the 
ladies are placed. 
'Tis left to you; the boxes and the pit 
Are ſovereign judges of this ſort of wit. Dryden. 
She glares in balls, front boxes, and the ring; 


To Box. v. a. [from the noun.] To en- 


cloſe in a box. 
Box'd in a chair, the beau impatient fits, 
While ſpouts run clatt'ring o'er the roof by fits. 


ut. 


| BOX. . /. [bock, a cheek, Welſh.) A 


blow on the head given with the hand. 
For the box o' th' ear that the prince gave you, 
he gave it like a rude prince, Shakſpeare. 
If one ſhould take my hand perforce, and give 
another a box on the ear with it, the law puniſh- 
eth the other. Bramkall, 
There may happen concuſſions of the brain from 
a box on the ear. . Miſeman's Surgery. 
Olphis, the fiſherman, received a box on the 
ear from Theſtylis. Spectator. 


To Box. v. n. [from the noun. ] To fight 


with the fiſt. 

The aſs very fairly looked on, till they had 
boxedthemſelves a-weary, and then left them fairly 
in the lurch. L' Eftrange. 

A leopard is like a cat; he boxes with his fore- 
feet, as a cat doth her kitlins. Grew. 

The fighting with a man's ſhadow conſiſts in 
brandiſhing two ſticks, loaden with plugs of lead; 
this gives a man all the pleaſure of boxing, with- 
out the blows. Spectator. 

He hath had fix duels, and four- and- twenty 
boxing matches, in defence of his majeſty's title. 

Spcctator. 


To Box. v. a. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 
Bo'xEN. n. ſ. [from box.] 
1. Made of box. 


The young gentlemen learned, before all other 
things, to de ſign upon tablets of been wood, 
Dryden, 


* 


As lads and laſſes ſtood around, 
To hear my boxen hautboy ſound. 


2. Reſembling box. 
Her faded cheeks are chang'd to hexen hue, 
And in her eyes the tears are ever new, Dryden. 
Bo'xEeR. n. /. {from box.) A man who 
fizhts with his fiſt. 
BOY. u. /. [hub, Germ, The etymology 


is not agreed on.] 


Gay. 


| 1. A male child; not a girl. 


A vain, unquiet, glittering, wretched thing. Pope. 


BRA 


The ſtreets of the city ſhall be full of der and 
guls playing. Lechavigh, 
2, One in the ſtate of adoleſcence; older 
than an infant, yet not arrived at pu. 
berty or manhood, 
Speak thou, bey; 
Perhaps thy childiſhneſs will move him more 
Than can our reaſons, Shakſpeare, 
Sometimes fargotten things, long caſt behind, 
Ruſh forward in the brain, and come to mind: 
The ninfe's legends are for truths receiv'd, 
And the man dreams but what the boy believ'd. 
Dryden, 
3. A word of contempt for young men, 


as noting their immaturity. 

Men of worth and parts will not eaſily admit 
the familiarity of boys, who yet need the care of 
a tutor, Locke, 

The pale boy ſenator yet tingling ſtands, 

Aud holds his breeches cloſe with both his hands, 
Pope, 


To Boy. v. n, [from the noun.] To 
treat as a boy. 
Anthony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ſhall ſce 
Some ſqueaking Cleopatra boy my greatneſs, 
I th' poſture of a whore, Shakſpeare, 


Bo'yyoop. n. /, [from boy.] The ſtate 
of a boy ; the part of life in which we 
are boys. This is perhaps an arbitrary 
word, 

If you ſhould look at him, in his boyhood, 
through the mzgnifying end of a perſpective, and, 
in his manhood, through the other, it would be 
impoſſible to ſpy any difference ; the fame air, 
the ſame ſtrut, Swift, 


Bo'visn. adj. [from boy.} 
1. Belonging to a boy. 

[ ran it through, e' en from my boy; days, 
To th? very moment that he bade me tell it. 


S$hakſpeare, 
2. Childiſh ; trifling; 
This unhair'd ſaucineſs, and h troops, 
The king doth ſmile at, and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfiſh war, theſe pigmy arms. 
Shak ſpeare. 
Young men take up ſome Engliſh poet tor their 
model, and imitate him, without knowing where- 
in he is defective, where he is Bey and trifling, 
| Dryden, 
Bo'y1snLy. adv. [from boyiſh.) Child- 
iſhly ; triflingly. ; 
Bo'y1sHNEss. u. /. [from boyiſb.] Child- 
iſnneſs; trifling manner. 2 
Bo'y1sM. n. /. [from boy.] Puerility; 
childiſhneſs. | 
He had complained he was farther off, by be- 
ing ſo near, and a thouſand ſuch b2yiſms, which 
| Chaucer rejected as below the ſubject. Dryden, 
Br. An abbreviation of biſhop. 


BRA'BBLE. n. /. [ brabbelin, Dutch. ] A 
clamorous conteſt ; a ſquabble ; a broil. 
Here in the ſtreets, deſperate in ſhame and 
ſtate, 
In private brabble did we apprehend him. 
Shakſpeavre, 
To Bra'BBLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
clamour; to contelt noifily. 
BrA'BBLER. n. /. [from brabble.] A cla- 
morous, quarrelſome, noiſy fellow. 
To BRACE. v. a. [embraſſer, Fr.] 
1. To bind; to tie cloſe with bandages. 


The women of China, by bracing and biud- 
ing them from their infancy, have very little 
feet. Locke. 

+, Tointend ; to make tenſe; to ſtrain up. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenſion that 
way, in ſuch a manner as a drum 1s braced. 

Holder. 


The diminution of the force of the preſſure of 


® 


BRA 
the external alr in bracing the fibres, muſt create 
a debility in muſcular motion, Arbuthnot. 
Brace. u. . [from the verb.] 
1. Cincture; bandage. 
2. That which holds any thing tight. 
The little bones of the ear-drum do in ſtrain- 


ing and relaxing it, as the braces of the war-drum 
do in that. Derham. 


3. BRACE. [In architecture.] A piece 
of timber framed in with bevil joints, 
uſed to keep the building from ſwerv- 
ing either way. | Builder's Di8&. 

4. BRACES. [a ſea term.] Ropes be- 
longing to all the yards, except the mi- 

zen. They have a pendant to the yard- 
arm, two braces to each yard; and, at 
the end of the pendant, a block is ſeized, 
through which the rope called the brace 
is reeved. The braces ſerve to ſquare 
and traverſe the yards. Sea Dit. 

5. BRACES of à coach, Thick ſtraps of 
leather on which it hangs, 


6. Harneſs. 
7. BrACE. [In printing.] A crooked line 
encloſing a pallage, which ought to be 
taken together, and not ſeparately ; as 
in a triplet. | 
Charge Venus to command her ſon, 
Wherever elſe ſhe lets him rove, 
To ſhun my houſe, and held, and grove 9 
Peace cannot dwell with hate or love. 
Prior. 
8, Warlike preparation: from bracing the 
armour; as we ſay, girded for the battle. 
As it more concerns the Turk than Rhodes, 
So may he with more facile queſtion bear it; 
For that it ſtands not in ſuch warlike brace, 
But altogether lacks th' abilities 
That Rhodes is dreſs'd in. 
9. Tenſion; tightneſs, 
The moſt frequent cauſe of deafneſs is the lax- 
neſs of the tympanum, when it has loſt its Ye 
or tenſion. 


Brace. n. /. [of uncertain etymology, 


probably derived from two braced toge- 
ther, ] 


1. A pair; a couple. It is not braces, 
but E race, in the plural. 

Down from a hill the beatts that reign in woods, 
Firſt runter then, purſucd a gentle brace, 
Godlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. AM/ton. 

Ten braces and more of greyhounds, ſnowy fair, 
And tall as tags, ran lovic, and cows'd around 

his chair, Dry lens Fables. 
2. It is uſed generally in converſation as 
a ſportſman's word. 

He is ſaid, this ſummer, to have ſhot with his 

own hands fifty brace of pheaſants. <tdiſen. 
2. It is applied to men in contempt. 
But you, my brace of lords, were I ſy minded, 
I here could pluck his highneſs' frown upon you. 
Shatſpeare. 
Br 4'CELET. n. / [ bracelet, French. ] 
1. An ornament for the arms.. 

Both kis hands were cut off, being known.to 
have worn bracelets of gold about tis wiſts, 

Sir F. Hayward. 


Shakſpeare, 


Tie ahout our tawny wriſts 
$vacclcts of the fairy twilts.. Ben Jonſon. 
A very ingenious lady uſcd to wear, in rings 
and bracelets, ſtore of thoſe gems. Boyle. 
2. A piece of defenſive armour for the arm. 
Bra'cER.n./;, [from race. ] 
1. A eincture; a bandage.. 
When they affect the beliy, they may be re- 
trained by a bracer, without. much trouble. 
. Wiſeman. 
2. A medicine of conſtringent power. 


bach. 1. /. [braque, Fr.] A bitck-hound. 


Holder. | 


© 


k 
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Truth 's a dog muſt to kennel; he muft be 
whipped out, when the lady brack may ſtand by 
the fue, and ſtink. Shakſpeare, 

BrAa'CHIAL. adj, [from brachium, an arm, 
Lat.] Belonging to the arm. 

BRACHY'GRAPHY. u. . [ 2g xv; ſhort, and 
Y Ie, to write, ] The art or practice 
ot Writing in a ſhort compaſs. 

All the certainty of thoſe high pretenders, 
bating what they have of the firſt principles, and 
the word of God, may be circumſcribed by as 
ſmall a circle as the creed, when brachygraphy 
had confined it within the compaſs of a penny. 

Glanville. 
Brack. n. ſ. [from break.) A breach 
a broken part. 

The place was but weak, and the bracks fair ; 
but the defendants, by reſolution, ſupplied all 
the defects, Hayward. 

Let them compare my work with what is 
taught in the ſchools, and if they find in theirs 
many hracks and ſhort ends, which cannot be 
ſpun into an even piece; and, in mine, a fair co- 
herence throughout; 1 ſhall promiſe myſelf an 
acquieſcence. | Digby. 

BRAcK ET. z. /. [a term of carpentry.] A 


piece of wood fixed for the ſupport of 
ſomething. 
Let your ſhelves be laid upon brackets, being 


about two feet wide, and edged with a ſmall | 


lath. Mortimer. 

BRA CKISH. aH. [brack, Dutch. ] Salt; 
ſomewhat ſalt: it is uſed particularly of 
the water of the ſea. 

Pits upon the ſea ſhore turn into freſh water, 
by percolation of the ſalt through the ſand ; but 
it is ſarther noted, aſter a time, the water in ſuch 
pits will become bra-4#/4 again. Bacon, 

When I had g:in'd the brow and top, 

A loke of bracki4 waters on the ground 
Was all I found. Herbert. 
The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 
Mix'd them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea, 
What other cauſe could this effect produce ? 
« The 5racki/h tincture through the main diffuſe ? 
Blackmore. 
Brna'cx1snNness. . . [from brackiſh.) 
Sakneſs in a ſmall degree. 

All the artificial trainings hitherto leave a 
brackiflineſs in ſalt water, that makes it unfit for 
animal uſes. Cheyne. 


BRAD, being an initial, ſignifies broad, 
ſpacious, from the Saxon bpad, and the 
Gothick brat. Git fon. 

BRAD. n. /. A ſort of nail to floor rooms 
with. They are about the fize of a 
tenpenny nail, but have not their heads 
made with a ſhoulder over their ſhank, 
as other nails, but are made pretty thick 
towards the upper end, that the very 
top may be driven into, and buried in, 
the board they nail down; ſo that the 
tops of theſe brads will not catch the 
thrums of the mops, when the floor 1s 
waſhing. : Noxon. 

To BRAG. v. n. [braggeren, Dutch. 

1. To boalt ; to diſplay oſtentatiouſly; to 
tell boaſtful ſtories. 


Thou coward ! art thou bragging to the ftars ? 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'it for wars, 
And wilt not come? Shakſpeare, 

Mark me, with what violence ſhe firſt loved 
the Moor, but for bragging, and telling her fan- 
taſtical lies. 

In bragging out ſome of their private tenets, 
as if they were the eſtabliſhed doctrine of the 
church of England, Sanderſon. 

The rebels were grown ſo ſtrong there, that 
they intended then, as they aheady bragged, to 
come oer aud inake this the teat of was, Caren. 


Shatſpearc. 


BRA 


Mrs. Bull's condition was looked upon as de- 
ſperate by all the men of at; but there were thoſe 
that bragged they had an infallible ointment, 

Arbuthnot, 


2. It has of before the thing boaſted. 


Knowledge being the only thing whereof we 
poor old men can brag, we cannot make it known 
but by utterance. Sidney. 

Verona brags of him, 
To be a virtuous and well-govern'd youth. Shak, 
Every buſy little ſcr1bbler now 
Swells with the praiſes which he gives himſelf, 
And taking. fanctuary in the crowd, 
Brogs of his impudence, and ſcorus to mend. 
Reſcommen, 
3. On is uſed, but improperly. 

Yet lo! in me what authors have to brap on, 

Reduc'd at laſt to hiſs in my own dragon. Pope, 


Brac. n. /. [from the verb.] 


t. A boaſt; a proud expreſſion. 
A kind of conqueſt 
Czſar made here; but made not here his brag 
Of came, and ſaw, and overcame. Shatſpeare, 
It was ſuch a new thing for the Spaniards to 
receive ſo little hurt, upon dealing with the 
Engliſh, as Avellaneda made great brags of it, 
for no greater matter than the waiting upon the 
Engliſh afar off. Bacon, 
2, The thing boaſted, 
Beauty is nature's brag, and muſt be ſhewn 
In courts, at feaſts, and high ſolemnities, 
Where moſt may wonder. Milton, 


Braccapo'cio. . /. [from brag,] A 
puffing, ſwelling, boaſting fellow. 

The world abounc's in terrible fanfarons, in the 
maſque of men of honour ; but theſe braggats- 
cies are caſy tu be detected. L' Ejhr ange. 

By the plot, you may gueſs much of the cha- 
racters of the perſons; a braggad:cic captain, a 
paraſite, and a lady of pleaſure. Dryden, 


Bua'cearDisM. n. / [from Grag.] 
Boaſtfulneſs ; vain oſtentation. 


Bra'cGaART. adj. [from brag, } Boaſt- 
ful ; vainly oltentatious, 
Shall I, nons's flave, of high born or rais'd 
men 
Fear frowns ; and my miſtreſs, truth, betray thee 
To tu' huthng, braggart, putt nobility? Denne. 


BRA“ GAK T. 2. ,. [from rag. ] A boatter.. 
Who knows himſelf a braggart 
Let him tear this; for it will come to paſs, 
That every braggart ſhall be found an ats. 
Shakſpeare, 
Bra'cGER. u. /. [from rag. ] A boaſter ;: 
an oſtentatious-tellow. 

Such as have had opportunity to ſound theſe 
braggers thoruughiy, by having ſometimes en- 
dured the penance of their ſottiſh company, have 
found them, in converſe, empty, and infipid. 

Seth, 
Brx4'GLEss. adj. | from brag.}] Without 
a boaſt ; without oſtentation. 

The bruit is, Hector's flain, and by Achilles. 
I it is ſo, brag/c/5 let it be, 

Great Hector was as good a man as he, SA. 
Bra'GLY. aa. [from brag.) Finely ; to 
as it may be bragge«. 

Seeſt not thilk hawthorn ud, 

How 4rag/y it begins to bud, 

And utter his tender head? 

Flora now calleth forth cach flower, 

And bids him make ready Maia's bower. Sog 


| To BRAID. v. 4. [bnædan, Saxon. ] To 


weave together, 
Cloſe the ſerpent ux, 

Infinuating, wove with gordian twins 
His braided train, and ot his fatal guile 
Gave proof unhceded, N on. 

Oſter wands, ly ing looſely, may cach of them 
be eatly diflociated from the reit; but, when 
braided into a Laiket, they cohere Rrongly. &: pe, 
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A ribband did the braided treſſes hind, 
reſt was looſe, and wanton' d in the wind, 
| | Dryden. 
Since in braided gold her foot is bound, 
And a long trailing manteau ſweeps the ground, 
Her ſhoe diſdains the ſtreet. Gay. 
Br a1D. n. /. from the verb.] A texture; 
a knot, or complication of ſomething 


woven together. 
Liſten where thou art fitting, 

Under the gloſſy, cool, tranſlucent wave, 

In twiſted braids of lilies knitting 

| The looſe train of thy amber - dropping hair, 
Milton, 

No longer ſhall thy comely treſſes break 

In flowing ringlets on thy ſnowy neck, 

Or fir behind thy head, an ample round, 

In graceful braids, with various ribbon bound. 


Prior. 

Braid. adj. [To brede, in Chaucer, is to 

K. An old word, which ſeems 
to ſignify deceitful. | 


Since Frenchmen are ſo braid, 

Marry em that will. I'll live and die a maid. 
Shakſpeare. 
BRAIILS. n. /. [ſea term.) Small ropes 
ree ved through blocks, which are ſeized 
on either ſide the ties, a little off upon 
the yard; ſo that they come down be- 
fore the ſails of a ſhip, and are faſtened 
at the ſkirt of the ſail to the crengles. 
Their uſe is, when the ſail is furled 
acroſs, to hail up its bunt, that it may 
the more readily be taken up or let fall. 
Harris. 


BRAIN. n. /. [brægen, Sax. Greyne, 
Dutch.] 

1. That collection of veſſels and organs in 
the head, from which ſenſe and motion 


ariſe, 

The brain is divided into cerebrum and cerebe/- 
lum, Cerebrum is that part of the brain which 
poſſeſſes all the upper and forepart of the cra- 
nium, being ſeparated from the cerebellum by the 
ſecond proceſs of the dura mater, under which 
the 5 is ſituated. The ſubſtance of the 
brain is diſtinguiſhed into outer and inner; the 
former is called corticalis, cinerea, or plandi- 
ſeſu; the latter, medullaris, alba, or nervea. 

Cheſelden, 

If I be ſerved ſuch another trick, I'll have 
my brains ta'en out, and buttered, and give them 
to a dog for a new year's gift. Shakſpeare. 
+ That man proportionably hath the largeſt brain, 
I did, I confeſs, ſomewhat doubt, and conceived 
it might have failed in birds, eſpecially ſuch as 
having little bodies, have vet large cranies, and 
ſeem to contain much brain, as inipes and wood- 
cocks ; but, upon trial, I find it very true. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. That part in which the underſtanding 
is placed; therefore taken for the un- 


derſtanding. 

The force they are under is a real force, and 
that of their fate hut an imaginary conceived 
one; the one but in their brains, the other on 
their ſhoulders Hammond. 

A man is firſt a geometrician in his brain, be- 
fore he be ſuch in his hand, Ry. © 

3. Sometimes the affections: this is not 


common, nor proper, 
My ſon Edgar! had he a hand to write this, a 
heart and brain to breed it in? Sal ſpeare. 
To BRAIN. v. a. [from the noun] To 
daſh ont the brains; to Kill by beat- 


ing out the brains. 
Why, as I told thec, *tis a cuſtom with him 
i“ th' afternoon to ſleep; there thou may*ſt Sai 
him. Shakſpeare. 
Outlaws of nature, 
Fit to be ſhot and brain'd, without a proceſs, 


3. 


BRA 


To ſtap infection; that 's their proper death, * 
Dryden. 
Next ſciz'd two wretches more, and headlong 


caſt, 
Brain' 4 on the rock, his ſecond dire repaſt. Pope. 
BRA“INISs H. ad. | from brain.] Hotheaded ; 
furious; as cerebro/us in Latin. 
In his lawleſs fat, 
Behind the arras hearing ſomething ſtir, 
He whips his rapier out, and cries, a rat! 
And in his braini#A apprehenſion, kills 
The unſcen good old man. Shakſpeare. 
BrA'INLESS. adj. [from brain.] Silly; 
thoughtleſs; witleſs. 5 
Some brain/eſs men have, by great travel and: 
labour, brought to paſs, that the chuch is now 
athamed of nothing more than of-ſaints. Hooker, 
If the dull brains Ajax come ſafe off, | 
We'll dreſs him up in voices, Shakſpeare. 
The brainleſ+ (tripling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damin'd the ſtiff college and pedantick gown, 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb, Tickel. 
Bra'tnean. n, . [from brain and pan.] 


The ſkull containing the brains. 
With thoſe huge bellows in his hands, he blows 
New fire into my head; my braivpan glows. 
Dryden. 
BRAIN SIE. adj. [from brain and fick.] 
Diſeaſed in the underſtanding ; addle- 


headed; giddy ; thoughtleſs. 

Nor once deject the courage of our minds, 
Becauſe Cafſandia's mad; her brain/ick raptures 
Cannot diſtaſte the goodneſs of a quarrel. Shatſp- 

They were brainſick men, who could neither 
endure the government of their King, nor yet 
thankfully receive the authors of their deliver- 
ance. KRinolles. 

Bra'inNSICKLY. adv, [from brainfich.] 


Weakly ; headily. 
Why, worthy Thane, 
You do unbend your noble ſtrength to think 
So brainjickly of things. Shakſpeare.. 
Baal ix SICK NES S. n./. [from brainfick.} 
Indiſcretion; giddineſs. | 
BRAIT. . . [among jewellers.] A 
rough diamond. Did. 
BRARE. The preterit of break. | 
He thought it ſufficient to correct the multi- 


tude with ſhaip words, and brake out into this | 
cholerick ſpeech. Anolles. 


BRAKE. n. /. [of uncertain etymology.] 
I. A thicket of brambles, or of thorns. 


A dog of this town uſed daily to fetch meat, |] _ 


and to carry the ſame unto a blind maſtiff, that 
lay in a brake without the town. Carew, 

It I'm traduc'd by tongues, which neither 

know | | 
My faculties nor perſon ; let me ſay, 
*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue mult go through. Shak ſpeare. 

In every buſh and brake, where hap may find 
The ſerpent ſleeping. | Milton, 

Full little thought of him the gentle knight, 

Who, flying death, had there conceal'd his flight; 
In brakes and brambles hid, and ſhunning mortal 
ſight, Dryden's Fables. 
2. It is ſaid originally to mean fern. 
BRAKE. 1. / | 
1. An inſtrument for dreſſing hemp or flax. 
2. The handle of a ſhip's pump. 
3. A baker's kneadingtrough. 
4. A ſharp bit or ſnaſlle for horſes. Did 
A ſmith's brake is a machine in which 
horſes, unwilling to be ſhod, are con- 
fined during that operation. 
3BRa'xy. adj. [from brake.) Thorny ; 
prickly ; rough. 

Redeem arts from their rough and braky ſeats, 
where they lie hid and overgrown With thorns, 
to a pure open light, where they may take the 
eye, and may be taken by the hand, #3cn Jon ſon. 


BRA 


| BRA'MBLE. n. /. 
Lat.] 
1. The blackberry buſh; the raſpberry 
buſh, or hindberry. Miller, 
Content with food which nature freely bred, 
On wilrtings and. on ſttawberries they fed: 
Cornels and bramble berries gave the reſt, 
And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryden. 
2. It is taken, in popular language, for 
any rough 242 : 
The buſh my bed, the 5ramble was my boy's, 
The woods can witucls many a woful ſtore, 
Spin ir, 
There is a man haunts the foreſt, that — 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on 
their barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and 
elegies on brambles ; all, forſooth, deiſy ing the 
name of Roſalind, Shakſprare, 
Thy younglings, Cuddy, are but juſt awake, 
No thruſtles fhrill the 5ramble buſh forſake. Gay, 
BrA'MBLING. 7. /. A bird, called alſo a 
mountain chaſſinch, Did. 
BR AN. 1. / [brenna, Ital.] The huſks 


of corn ground; the tefuſe of the ſieve, 
From me do back receive the flow'r of all, 
And leave me but the bra. S hakſprare, 
The citizens were driven to great diſtreſs f 
want of victuals; bread they made of the coaxſeſt 
bran, moulded in eloaths; for otherwiſe it would 
not cleave together, _ Hayward, 
In the ſifting of fourteen years of power and 
favour, all that came out could not be pure mcal, 
but muſt. bave among it a certain mixture of 
padar and bran, in this lower age of human fra- 
gility. Wotton, 
Then water him, and drinking what he can, 
Encourage him to thirtt again with bran, Dryden. 
BRANCH. a. /. [branche, French.] 
1. The ſhoot of a tree from one of the 


main boughs. 
Why grow the branches, when the root is gone? 
Why wither not the leaves that want their {ap ? 
Shak ſpeare, 
2. Any member or part of the whole; any 
diſtin article; any ſeQtion or ſubdixi. 


ſion, 

Your oaths are paſt, and now ſubfcrike your 
names, 

That his own hand may ſt:ik2 his honour down, 
That violates the ſmalleſt branch herein. Shalſp. 
The belief of this was of ſpecial importance, 
to confirm our hopes of another life, on which 
ſo many branches of chriſtian picty do immedi- 
ately depend. Hammond, 
In the ſeveral Branches of juſtice and charity, 
comprehended in thoſe general rules, of loving 
vur neighbour as ourſelves, and of doing to others 
as we would have them do to us, there is nothing 
but what is moſt fit and reaſonable. Tillotſun, 
This precept will oblige us to perform our duty, 
according to the nature of the various branches of 
it. | Ropers, 
3. Any part that ſhoots out from the reſt. 
And fix branches ſhall come out of the ſides of 
it; three branches of the candleſtick out of the 
one fide, and three branches of the candleſtick 
out of the other fide. Exodus, 
His blood, which diſperſeth itſelf by the 
branches of veins, may be reſembled to waters 
carried by brooks. Rateigh, 


4. A ſmaller river running into, or pro- 


[bnemla V. Sax, runs, 


— 


| cceding from, a larger. 


If, from a main river, any branch be ſeparated 
and divided, then, where that branch doth brit 
bound itſeif with new banks, there is that part 
of the river, where the branch forſaketh the main 
ſtream, called the head of the river. Ralcigh, 


5. Any part of a family deſcending in a 


collateral line. | 

His father, a younger branch of the 
ſtock planted in Somerſetſhire, took to 
widow, 


ancient 
wife the 
Cart , 


6. The offspring; the deſcendant. 
Great Anthony ! Spain's well- be ſeeming pride, 
' Thou mighty branch of emperours and kings ! 
l . Craſua uu. 
. The antlers or ſhoots of a ſtag's horn. 
8. The branches of a bridle are two pieces 
of bended iron, that bear the bit-mouth, 
tlie chains, and the curb, in the inter- 
val between the one and the other. 
Farrier's Did. 
9. [In architecture.] The arches of Go- 
thick. vaults ; which arches tranſverſing 
from one angle to another, diagonal 
wiſe, form a croſs between the other 
arches, which make the ſides of the 
ſquare, of which the arches are 2 
. arris. 
To BRANCH. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
t. To ſpread in branches. 

They were trained together in their childhoods, 
and there rooted betwixt them fuch an affection, 
which cannot chooſe but branch now. Shakſpeare. 

The cauſe of ſcattering the boughs, is the haſty 
breaking forth of the ſap; and therefore thoſe 
trees riſe not in a body of any height, but branch 
near the ground. The cauſe of tre pyramis, is 
the keeping in of the ſap, long before it branch, 
and the ſpending of it, when it beginneth to 
branch, by cqual degrees. Bacon. 

Plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching plain. Milt. 

Straight as a line in beauteous order ſtood 

Of oaks unſhorn a venerable wood; 

Freſh was the graſs beneath, and ev'ry tree 

At diſtance planted, in a due degree, 

Their branching arms in air, with equal ſpace, 

Streteh'd to their neighbours with a long embrace. 
Dryden. 

One ſees her thighs transform'd, another views 
Her arms ſhot out, and branching into boughs. 

| Addiſon. 


2, To ſpread into ſeparate and diſtin& 
parts and ſubdiviſions. 

The Alps at the one end, and the long range 
of Appenines that paſſes through the body of it, 
branch out, on all fides, into ſeveral different 
diviſions, Addiſon, 

If we would weigh, and keep in our minds, 
what it is we are conſidering, that would beſt 
inſtruct us when we thould, or ſhould not, ranch 
into farther diſtinctions. Locke. 


3. To ſpeak diffuſively, or with the diſ- 


tinction of the parts of a diſcourſe. 
I have known a woman branch out into a long 
difſertation upon the edging of a petticoat. 
Spectator. 
4. To have horns ſhooting out into antlers. 
The ſwift ſtag from under ground 
Bore up his Branching head. Milton. 
To BRANCH. v. a. 
1. To divide as into branches. , 
The ſpirits of things animate are all continued 
within themſclves, and are branched into canals, 
as blood is; and the ſpirits have not only 
branches, but certain cells or ſcats, where the 
principal ſpirits do refide. Bacon, 
2. To adorn with needlework, repreſent- 
ing flowers and ſprigs. 
In robe of lily white ſhe was array'd, 
That from her thoulder to her heel down raught, 
The train whereof looſe far behind her\(tray'd, 
Branch'd with gold and pearl, moſt richly 
wrought, Spenſer, 
Bra'NCHER. n./. [from branch.) 
1. One that ſhoots out into branches, 
If their child be not ſuch a ſpeedy ſpreader 
and brancher, like the vine, yet he may yield, 


with a little longer expectation, as uſeful and 
more ſober fruit than the other. Witton, 


2. [branchier, Fr.] In falconry, a young 


hawk. 


Vor. I. 


| 


BRA 


I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of 
the eires, the brancher, and the two ſorts or 


lentners. Waltor. 


BrA'nCHINEsSs, n. /. [from Granchy. 
Fulneſs of 0» DEP 


BrRA'NCHLEsSs. adj. [from branch.] 
1. Without ſhoots or bougghs. 


2. Without any valuable product; naked. 
If J loſe mine honour, 
J loſe myſelf; better I were not yours, 
Than yours ſo branchleſs. Shakſpeare. 
Ba AN HT. adj. [from branch.) Full of 
branches; ſpreading. 
Trees on trees o'erthrown 
Fall crackling round him, and the foreſts groan ; 
Sudden full twenty on the plain are ſtrow'd, 
And lopp'd and lighten'd of their b+anchy load, 
Pope. 
What carriage can bear away all the various, 
rude, and unwieldy loppings of a brancky tree at 
once ? Watts. 


BRAND. u. /. [bnand, Saxon. ] 


1. A ſtick lighted, or fit to be lighted, in 
the fire. 


Have I caught thee ? 
He that parts us ſhall bring a brand from heav'n, 
And fre us hence. Shakſpeare. 
Take it, ſhe ſaid, and when your nceds te- 
quire, | 
This little brand will ſerve to light your fire. 
| Dryden. 

If, with double diligence, they labour to re- 
trieve the hours they have loſt, they ſhall be ſaved; 
though this is a ſervice of great difficulty, and 
like a brard plucked out of the fire. Rogers. 

2. [brando, Ital. brandar, Runick.] A 
ſword, in old language. 

They looking back, all th' eaſtern ſide beheld 
Of Paradiſe, ſo late their happy ſeat ! 

Way'd over by that flaming brand; the gate 
With dreadful faces throng'd, and fiery arms. 
| 5 Milton. 
3. A thunderbolt. 
The fire omnipotent prepares the brand, 
By Vulcan wrought, and arms his potent hand. 
Granville, 
4. A mark made by burning a criminal 
with a hot iron, to note him as infa- 
mous ; a ſtigma, 

Clerks convict ſhould be burned in the hand, 
both becauſe they might taſte of ſome corporal 
puniſhment, and that they might carry a brand 
of infamy. Bacon, 

The rules of good and evil are inverted, and a 
brand of infamy paſſes for a badge of hondur. 

L' Ejirange. 
5. Any note of infamy. ; 

Where did his wit on learning fix a brand, 

And rail at arts he did not underſtand? Dryden. 


To BRAND. v. a. [| branden, Dutch. J To 


mark with a brand, or note of infamy. 
Have I liv'd thus long a wife, a true one, 
Never yet branded with ſuſpicion? Shakſpgare. 
The king was after branded, by Perkin's pro- 
clamation, for an exccrable breaker of the rights 
of holy church. Bacon. 
Brand not their actions with ſo ſoul a name; 
Pity, at leaſt, what we are forc'd to blame. Dryd. 
Ha! dare not for thy life, I charge thee, dare 
not 
To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince. Ræ rue. 
Our Punick faith 
Is infamous, and branded to a proverb. Addiſon. 
The ſpreader of the pardons anſwered him an 
eaſier way, by branding him with hereſy. Ae 
BRANDCGCOOSE. n./. A kind of wild fowl, 
leſs than a common gooſe, having its 
breaſt and wings of a dark colour, Did. 
To Bra'NDISH. v. a, [from brand, a 
ſword. ] 


weapon. 


1. To wave, or ſhake, or flouriſh, as . 


* 


B R A 
Brave Macbeth, 
Diſdaining fortune, with his Brandiſt'd Reel, 
Like valour's minion, carved out his paſſage. 
Shatſpcart. 

He ſaid, and brandifiing at once his blade, 
With eager pace purſued the flaming ſhade. Dryd, 

Let me march their leader, not their prince: 


And at the head of your renown'd Cydenians 
Braudiſi this ſword, s Smith, 
2. To play with ; to flouriſh, 

He, who ſhall employ all the force of his 
reaſon only in branding of ſyllogiſms, will dif- 
cover very little, i Locke. 

Bra'NDLING, n. . A particular worm. 

The dew-worm, which ſome allo call the lob- 

worm, aud the brandling, are the chief. Halton. 


BRANDY. n. . [contracted from brande- 
wine, or burnt <wine.] A ſtrong liquor 
diſtilled from wine. 

If your maſter lodgeth at inns, every dram of 


Brandy extraordinary that you drink, raifeth his 
character, Swift's Footman, 
Bra'nDy-wine. The ſame with brandy. 
It has been a common ſaving, A hair of the 
ſame dog; and thought that brandy-wine is 2 
common relief to ſuch, IWiſcman. 


BRA'NGLE, n=. / [uncertainly derived. ] 


Squabble ; wrangle ; litigious conteſt. 

The payment of tythes is ſubject to many 
frauds, brangles, and other difficulties, not only 
from papiſts and diſſenters, but even from thoſe 
who profeſs themſelves proteſtants. Swift. 

To Bra'NGLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To wrangle ; to ſquabble. 
When polite coriverſing ſhall be improved, 
company will be no longer peſtered with dull 
ſtory - tellers, nor brang/ing diſputers. Swift, 
BraA'NGLEMENT. n. . [from Brangle.] 
The ſame with brangle. 
BRA NN n. /. Buckwheat, or brank, is a 
grain very uſeful and advantageons in 
dry barren lands. Mortimer. 

BRA NN Y. adj. [from bran.) Having the 
appearance of bran. 


It became ſerpiginous, and was, when I ſaw it, 
covered with white branny ſcales. Wiſeman, 


BRA“SEN. adj. [from braſe.] Made of 
braſs. It is now leſs properly written, 
according to the pronunciation, brazen. 

Bra's1ER. u. ſ. [from Erf.] 

1. A manufacturer that works in braſs. 

There is a fellow ſomewhat near the door, he 
ſhould be a brafier by his face. Shakſpeare, 
Braficrs that turn andirons, pots, kettles, Oc. 
have their lathe made different from the com- 
mon turners lathe, Alo von, 

2. A pan to hold coal. [probably from em- 
braſer, Fr.] 

It is thought they had no chimneys, but were 
warmed with coals on brafecrs. Arbuthmnr. 

BRASIL. Nu. . An American wood, 

BRA 8 commonly ſuppoſed to have 
been thus denominated, becauſe firſt 
brought from Braſil, though Huet 
ſhews it had been known by that name 
many years before the diſcovery of that 
country; and the beit ſort comes from 
Fernambuc. It is uſed by turners, and 


takes a good poliſh ; but chiefly in dy- 


ing, though it gives but a ſpurious red, 
Chambers. 

BRASS. n./. [bpap, Sax. pres, Welſh. ] 
1. A yellow metal made by mixing copper 
with lapis calaminaris. It is uſed, in 


popular language, for any kind of me- 
tal in which copper has a part. 
Br aſ\ is made of copper and calaminaris, Bacon, 
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Men's evil manners live in braſs, their virtues 
We write in water. Shakſpeare. 
Let others mold the running maſs 
Of metals, and inform the breathing braſs. Dryd. 
2. Impudence. | 
Bra'ssiness. n. J. [from brafſy.) An ap- 
pn like braſs; ſome quality of 
Br.a'ssy. adj. [from braſs. ] 
1. Partaking of braſs. 
The part in which they lie, is near black, with 
ſome ſparks of a braſfſy pyrites in it, Yoodward, 
2. Hard as braſs. 
Loſſ:s, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down, 
And pluck commiſeration af his ſtate 
From braſfſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint. 
. Shakſpeare. 
3. Impudent. 
BAS r. particip, adj. [from burſt.) Burlt ; 
broken. Obſolete. g 
Their creature never paſt, 
That back returned without heavenly grace, 
But dreadful ſuries which their chains have 57, 
And damned ſprights ſent forth to make ill men 
agaſt. Spenſer. 
Brar. n. /. [its etymology is uncertain 
bnatze, in Saxon, ſignifies a blanket ; 
from which, perhaps, the modern ſig- 
nification may have come. ] 


1. A child, fo called in contempt. 

He leads them like a thing 

Made by ſome other deity than nature, 

That ſhapes man better; and they follow him, 

Againſt us brats, with no leſs confidence, 

Than boys purſuing ſummer butterflies. Skatyp. 
This brat is none of mine : 

Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 


Commit them to the fire. Shakſpeare. 
The friends, that got the brats, were poiſon'd 
too; 


In this ſad caſe what could our vermin do? Reſcem. 
Jupiter ſummoned all the birds and beaſts be- 
fore him, with their brats and little ones, to fee 
which of them had the prettieſt children. L' Eftr. 
I ſhall live to ſee the inviſible lady, to whom 
I was obliged, and whom I never beheld ſince 
ſhe was a brat in hanging fleeves. Swift. 
I give command to kill or ſave, 
Can grant ten thouſand pounds a-year, 
And make a beggar's Sf a peer. Swift. 
2. The progeny ; the offspring. 
The two late conſpiracies were the brats and 
oFspring of two contrary factions. South, 


BRAVA DO. n. /. [from bravada, Span.] 
A boaſt; a brag. 


Spain, to make good the bravado, 
Names it the invincible Armado, Anonymous. 


BRAVE. adj. [ brave, Fr.] 
1. Courageous; daring ; bold; generous; 
high-fpirited. 

An Egyptian ſoothſayer made Antonius be- 
lieve, that his genius, which otherways was 
brave and confident, was, in the preſence of 
Octavius Cefar, poor and cowardly. Bacon, 

From armed fues to bring a royal prize, 


Shows your brave heart victorious as your eyes. 
Waller. 


2. Gallant ; having a noble mien; lofty ; 
raceful. | 
I' prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with a braver grace Shak, 


3. Magnificent; grand. 
Rings put upon bis fingers, 
And brave attendants near him, when he wakes; 
Would not the beggar than forget himſelt? Shakſ. 
But whoſoe'er it was pature deſign*d 


Firſt a brave place, and then as brave a mind. 
R Denham 


4- Excellent ; noble: it is an indetermi- 
date word, uled to exptels the ſuper- 


4 


| 


BRA 
abundance of any valuable quality in 


men or things. 

Let not old age diſgrace my high deſire, 
O heavenly ſoul, in human ſhape contain'd ! 
Old wood inflam'd doth yield the braveft fire, 
When younger doth in ſmoke his virtue ſpend, 


; Sidney, 
Tf there be iron ore, and mills, iron is a brave 
commodity where wood aboundeth. Bacon, 


If a ſtateſman has not this ſcience, he muſt be 
ſubject to a Haber man than himſelf, whoſe 
province it is to direct all his actions to this end. 


Digby. 
Brave. n. . [ brave, Fr.] 
1, A hector; a man daring beyond de- 


cency or diſcretion. 
Hot braves, like thee, may fight, but know 
not well 
To manage this, the laſt great fake, Dryden. 
Morat's too inſolent, too much a brave, 
His courage to his envy is a flave. Dryden. 
2. A boaſt; a challenge; a defiance, 
There end thy brave, and turn thy face in peace: 
We grant thou canſt outſcold us. Shakſpeare. 
To BRAVE. v. a. from the noun. ] 


1. To defy ; to challenge ; to ſet at defiance, 

He upbraids Iago, that he made him 
Brave me upon the watch, Shakſpeare, 

My nobles leave me, and my ftate is brarv'd, 
- Ev'n at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers. 

Shakſpeare. 

The ills of love, not thoſe of fate, I fear ; 
Theſe I can brave, but thoſe I canngt bear. Dr yd. 

Like a rock unmov'd, a rock that braves 
The raging tempeſt, and the riſing waves. Dryd. 

2. To carry a boalting appearance of. 

Both particular perſons and factions are apt 
enough to flatter themſelves, or, at leaſt, to brave 
that which they believe not. Bacon, 

BrA'VELY. adv. from brave,] In a brave 
manner; courageouſly; gallantly; ſplen- 
didly. a 

Me Swart, with his Germans, performed 
bravely, Bacon, 

No fire, nor foe, nor fate, nor night, 

The Trojan hero did affright, 
Who bravely twice renew'd the fight. Denham. 

Your valour bravely did th* aſſault ſuſtain, . 
And fill d the motes and ditches with the lain, 

Dryden. 
Bra'very. n. [from brave. ] | 
1. Courage; magnanimity ; generoſity ; 
gallantry. 

It denotes no great bravery of mind, to do 
that out of a defire of fame, which we could not 
be prompted to by a generous pafſhon for the 
glory of him that made us, Spectator. 

uba, to all the brawery of a hero, 
Acids ſofteſt love and more than female ſweetneſs, 
Addifon. 


2. Splendour; magnificence. 
Where all the brawexy that eye may ſee, 
Ayd all the happineſs that heart dere, 
Is to be found. | Spenſer. 
3. Show; oltentation. 

Let princes chooſe miniſters more ſenſible of 
duty than of riſing, and ſuch as love buſineſs 
rather upon conſcience than upon bravery, Bacon, 

4. Bravado ; boalt. | 

Never could man, with more unmanlike bra- 
very, uſe his tongue to her diſgrace, which lately 
had ſung ſonnets of her prailes. Sidney 
For a bravery upon this occaſion of power, 
they crowned their new King in the cathedral 
church of Dublin, Bacon, 

There are thoſe that make it a point of bravery, 
to bid defiance to the oracles of divine revela- 
tion, L' Efirange. 

Bra'vo. n. / [ bravo, Ital.] A man who 


murders for hire, 

For boldneſs, like the brawce; and banditti, is 

ſeldom employed, but upon deſperate ſervices. 
Government of the Tongae. 


* 


— 


B R A 
No bravees here profeſs the bloody trade, 


Nor is the church the murd'rer's refuge made, 
Gay, 


To BRAWL. v. n. [brouiiter, or brauler, 


French. ] 


1. To quarrel noiſily and indecently. 


She troubled was, alas! that it might be, 
With tedious brawlings of her parents dear, 
Sidney, 
Here comes a man cf comfort, whoſe advice 
Hath often ſtil d my brawling diſcontent. Shak. 
How now ? Sir John! what, are you brawling 


here ? | 
Does this become your place, your time, your 
buſineſs ? Shakſpeare's Henry rv, 


Their batt'ring cannon charged to the mouths, 

Till their ſoul-fearing clamours have braul'd 
down 

The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city. Shak/, 

In council ſhe gives licence to her tongue, 
Loquacious, brawling, ever in the wrong. Dryden, 

Leave all noiſy conteſt, all immodeſt clamours, 
brawling language, and eſpeeially all perſonal 
ſcandal and ſcurrility, to the meaneſt pait of the 
vulgar world. Watts, 


2. To ſpeak loud and indecently. 


His diviſions, as the times do braw), 
Are in three heads; one pow'r againſt the French, 
And one againſt Glendower, Shakſpeare, 


3. To make a noiſe. This is little uſed, 


As he lay along 
Under an oak, whole antique root peeps out 
Upon the brook that braxvls along this wood, 
Shakſpeare, 


BrawL. 2. J. [from the verb.] Quarrel; 


noiſe; ſcurrility. 

He findeth, that controverſies thereby are 
made but braw!s; and therefore wiſheth, that, 
in ſome lawful aſſembly of churches, all theſe 
ſtrifes may be decided. : Hooker, 

Never fince that middle fummer's ſpring 
Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 

But with thy 6raw!s thou haſt diſturb'd our ſport, 
Shakſpeare, 

That bonum is an animal, 

Made good with ſtout polemick brawl. Hudibras, 


BRAWIER. n. |. 8 brawl.) A 


wrangler; a quarrelſome, noiſy fellow. 

An advocate may incur the cenſure of the 
court, for being a braw/er in court, on purpoſe 
to lengthen out the cauſe, lte. 


BRAWN. u /. [of uncertain ety mology.] 
1. The fleſhy or muſculous part of the 


body. 

The brawn of the arm muſt appear full, 
ſhadowed on one fide; then ſhew the wriſt-bone 
thereof. Peacham, 

But moſt their looks on the black monarch 

bend, 
Nis riſing muſcles and his brawn commend ; 
His double biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 
Each aſking a gigantick furce to rear, Dryen, 


2. The arm, fo called for its being muſ- 


culous. 
Il! hide my filver beard in a gold beaver, 
And in my vantbrace pul this wither'd brawn, 
Shakſpeare, 
I had purpoſe 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
| Shatſpeare, 


3. Bulk; muſcular ſtrength. 


The boiſt'rous hands are then of uſe, when I, 
With this directing head, thoſe hands apply; 
Brawn without brain is thine, Dryden. 


4. The fleſh of a boar. 


The beſt age for the boar is from two to five 
years, at which time it is beſt to geld him, or 
{cll him for brawn. Mortimer, 


5. A boar. 
BRAwWNER. 2. /. [from brawn.] A boar 
killed for the table. 


At Chriſtmas time be careful of your fame, 
See the old tenant's table be the ſame ; 


B R A 
Then if you would ſend up the Brauner head, 
Sweet roſemary and bays around it ſpread. King. 
Bra'wNINEss. 2. /. [from —— 
Strength; hardineſs. 

This brawnineſs and inſenſibility of mind, is 
the beſt armour againſt the common evils and ac - 
cidents of life. | « Locke. 

DaAWw-N v. adj. [from brawn.)] Muſcu- 


lous ; fleſhy ; bulky ; of great muſcles 
and ſtrength. 

The brawny fool, who did his vigour boaſt, 
In that preſuming confidence was loſt, Dryden. 

The native energy | 
Turns all into the ſubſtance of the tree, 
Starves and deftroys the fruit, is only made 
For brawny bulk, and for a barren ſhade, Dryden. 
To BRAY. v. a. [bnacan, Sax. braier, 
Fr.] To pound, or grind ſmall. 

In burſt him; I will bray 
His bones as in a mortar. Chapman. 

Except you would bray Chriſtendom in a 
mortar, and mould it into a new paſte, there is 
no poſſibility of a holy war, Bacon. 

To BRAY. v. n. [| broire, Fr. barrio, Lat.] 
1. To make a noiſe as an aſs, 
Laugh, and the 
Return it louder than an aſs can be. Dryden. 

'Agad if he thould hear the lion roar, he'd 
cudgel him into an aſs, and to his primitive 
braying. Congreve. 

2. Lo make an offenſive, harſh, or diſ- 
agreeable noiſe. 

What, IV our feaſt be kept with ſlaughter'd 

men! 
Shall braying trumpets, and loud churliſh drums, 
Clamours of hell, be meaſures to our pomp ? 
Shakſpeare, 
. Arms on armour claſhing, bray'd 
Horrible diſcord. Milton. 
Bray. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Voice of an aſs. 
2. Harſh ſound. 
Boiſt'rous untun'd drums, 
And harſh reſounding trumpets dreadful bray. 
Shakſpeare, 
Bra'veR. n. . [from bray.] 
1, One that brays like an aſs, 
Hold! cried the queen; a cat-call each ſhall 
win; 
Equal your merits, equal is your din! 
But that this well-diſputed game may end, 
Sound forth my brayers/ and the welkin rend. 
Pope. 
2. [With printers; from To bray, or 
beat.) An inſtrument to temper the 
ink. 
To BRA ZE. v. a. [ow braſs. ] 
1. To ſolder with braſs, 

Tf the nut be not to be caſt in braſs, but only 
hath a worm brazed into it, this niceneſs is not 
ſo abſolutely neceſſary, becauſe that worm is firſt 
turned up, and bowed into the grooves of the 
tpindle ; and you may try that beiore it is brazed 
in the nut, Moxen. 

2. To harden to impudence. 

I have fo often bluſhed to acknowledge him, 
that now I am braz'd to it. Shakſp. K. Lear. 

If damned cuſtom hath not 5raz'd it ſo, 

That it is proof and bulwark againſt ſenſe, Shak. 
BRAZ ER. adj. [from rag. 
1. Made of braſs. It was anciently and 
properly written bra/en. 

Get alſo a ſmall pair of brazen compaſſes, and 
a fine ruler for taking the diſtance, Peacham, 

A bough his brazen helmet did ſuſtain ; 

His heavier arms lay ſcatter'd on the plain. Dryd. 


2, Proceeding from braſs : a poetical uſe. | 


Trumpeters, , 
With brazen din blaſt you the city's ear, 
Make mingle with your rattling tabourines, Shak, 
3. Impudent. 


B R E 


To BRA'zEN. v. n. To be impudent; to 


bully. 


When I reprimanded him for his tricks, he 
would talk ſaucily, lye, and brazen it out, as if 
he had done nothing amiſs. Arbuthnot. 


BrA'zENFACE. u. . [from brazen and 
face. An impudent wench: in low lan- 
guage, 

You do, if you ſuſpect me in any diſhoneſty. 
— Well ſaid, brazenfare; hold it out. Shatſp. 

BrA'ZENFACED. adj. [from brazenſace.] 
Impudent ; ſhameleſs. 

W hat abrazerfaced variet art thou, to deny thou 
knoweſt me? Ls it two days ago, ſince I tript up 
thy heels, and beat thee before the King? 

Shakſpeare. 

Quick-witted, brazenſar'd, with fluent rongues, 

Patient of labours, and diſſembling wrongs. 
Dryden, 

Bra'zexNEss. n. /. [from brazen. | 

I. Appearance like braſs, 

2. Impudence, 

BRA'ZIER. n. . See BRASIER, 

The halfpence and farthings in England, if you 
ſhould ſell them to the brazirr, you would not 
loſe above a penny in a ſhilling. Swift. 


BREAcRH. n. /. [from break ; breche, Fr.] 
1. The act of breaking any thing. 
This tempeſt - 
Daſhing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakſpeare. 


2. The ſtate of being broken. , 
O you kind gods! 
Cure this great breack in his abuſed nature. Sa. 


3. A gap in a fortification made by a bat- 


tery. 

The wall was blown up in two places; by 
which breack the Turks ſecking to have entered, 
made bloody fight. Rnol les. 

Till mad with rage upon the breach he fir'd, 
Slew friends and foes, and in the ſmoke retir'd. 

Dryden, 


4. The violation of a law or contract. 
That oath would ſure contain them greatly, or 
the breach of it bring them to ſhorter vengeance. 
Spenſer. 
What are thoſe Beaches of the law of nature 
and nations, which do forfcit all right in a nation 
to govern ? Bacon. 
Breack of duty towards our neighbours, Rill 
involves in it a brzach of duty towards God. 
Seuth, 
The laws of the goſpel are the only ſtanding 
rules of morality ; and the penalties affixcd by 
God to the breach of thoſe laws, the only guards 
that can effectually reſtrain men within the true 
bounds of decency and virtue. Regers, 
5. The opening in a coaſt. 
But th' heedful boatman ſtrongly forth did 
ftretch 
His brawny arms, and all kis body ftrain ; 
That th” utmoſt ſandy breack they ſhortly fetch, 
While the dread daiger does behind remain. 
Spenſer, 
6. Difference; quarrel; feparation of k'nd- 
neſs. | 
It would have been long before the jealouſies 
and breackes between the armies would have been 
compoſed. | Clarendon. 


7, Infraction; injury. 
This breach upon kingly power was without 
precedent, Clarendon, 


BREAD. n. /. [bneod, Saxon. ] 
1. Food made of ground corn. 
Mankind have fuund the means to make grain 
into bread, the lighteſt and propereſt aliment for 
human bodies. Arbut inet. 


Bread, that decaying man with ftrength ſup- 
plics, | 

Aud generous wine, which thoughtful ſorrow = 
"pe, 


B R E 
2. Food in general, ſuch as nature re- 
uires : to get bread, implies, to get ſut- 
eficient for {upport without luxury. 
In the ſweat of thy face ſhalt thou cat H. 
Geneſ/it, - 
If pretenders were not ſupported by the fim- 
plicity of the inquiſitive fools, the trade would 
not find them bread. L' Eftrange. 
This dowager, on whom my tale I found, 
A ſimple ſober life in patience led, 
And had but juſt enough to buy her bread. 

f Dryden. 
When I ſubmit to ſuch indignities, 
Make me a citizen, a ſenator of Rome; 

To ſell my country, with my voice, for oo 
1; 73. 
L neither have been bred a ſcholar, a ſoldier, 
nor to any kind of bufineſs ; this creates uncaſi- 
neſs in my mind, fearing 1 ſhall in time want 
bread, Spefator, 


3. Support of life at large. 


God is pleaſed to try our patience by the in- 
gratitude of thoſe who, having eaten of our 
bread, have lift up themſelves againſt us. 

King Charles, 

But ſometimes virtue ſtarves, while vice is fed; 
What then? is the reward of virtue bread? Pope, 


BREAD-CHIPPER. n./. [from bread and 
chip.] One that chips bread ; a baker's 
ſervant ; an under butler. : 

No abuſe, Hal, on my honour; no abuſe.— 
Not to diſpraiſe me, and call me pantler, and 
bread-chipper, and I know not what? Shakſpeare. 


Bx EA D-cCoRN. n. /. [from bread and corn. ] 
Corn of, which bread is made. 

There was not one drop of beer in the town; 
the bread, and bread=corn, fuftccd not for fix 
days, Hayward, 

When it is ripe, they gather it, and, bruiſing 
it among bread-corn, they put it up into a vellc}, 
and keep it as food for their ſlaves. Broome, 


BREAD-ROOM. n. / [Ina ſhip.] A part 
of the hold ſeparated by a bulkhead 
from the reſt, where the bread and 
biſcuit for the men are kept. 


BREADTH. n. / [from bnad, broad, 
Saxon. ] The meaſure of any plain ſu- 
perficies from ſide to ſide. 

There is, in Ticinum, a church that hath wine 
dows only from above; it is in length an hun- 
dred feet, in bread! twenty, and in height near 
fifty; having a door in the midtt. Bacon, 

The river Ganges, according unto later rela- 
tions, if not in length, yet in breadth and depth, 
may excel it. Breton. 

Then all approach the ſlain with vaſt ſurprize, 
Admire on what a breadth of earth he lies, Dryd, 

In our Gothick cathedrals, the narrowneſs of 
the arch makes it riſe in height; the lowneſs 
opens it in breadth, Addifen, 


To BREAK. v. a. pret. I broke, or brake; 


part. paſſ. broke, or broken, ( bneccan, 
Saxon, ] | 


1. To part by violence. 


When It the five loaves among five thous 
ſand, how many baſkets of fragments touk ve 
up ? Mark, 

Let ns break their bands aſunder, and caft 
away their cords from us. | 

A bruiſed reed thall he not cat. 

See, ſaid the fire, how ſoon *tis done; 
The ſticks he then brite one by one: 

So ſtrong you'll be, in friendſhip tied; 


Plaims, 
as. 


So quickly broke, if you divide. Siet. 
2. To burſt or open by force. 
O could we brcat cur way by force! Aten. 


Moſes tells us, that the fountains of the earth 
were broke open, or clove aſurder. Bir it's Th, 
Into my hand he forc'd toe tempting gold, 
While I with model ttugsgling ce Lis he'd. 

a Cn. 
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3. To pierce ; to divide, as light divides 
darkneſs, 
By a dim winking lamp, which feebly broke 
The gloomy vapour, he lay itretch'd along. Dryd. 
4. To deſtroy by violence. 
This js the fabrick, which, when God breal- 
et down, none can build up again. Burnet, 
5. To batter; to make breaches or gaps 
in. 
- I'd give bay Curtal, and his furniture, 
My mouth no more were broken than theſe boys, 
And writ as little beard. Shakſpeare, 


6. To cruſh or deſtroy the ſlrength of the 


body. 
O father abbot! 
An old man, broken with the ſtorms of ſtate, 
Is come to lay his weary bones among ye; 
Give him a little earth for charity. Shai{ſpeare. 

The breaking of that parliament 
Breke him; as that diſhoneſt victory 
At Chzronea, fatal to liberty, 

Kill'd with report that old man eloquent. Milton. 

Have not ſome of his vices weaken'd his 
body, and broke his health ? have not others diſ- 
ſipated his eſtate, and reduced him to want? 

3 Tillotſon, 
7. To fink or appal the ſpirit. 

The defeat of that day was much greater than 
it then appeared to be; and it even brete the 
heart of his ariny. Clarendon, 

I'll brave her to her face; 
I'll give my anger its free courſe againſt her: 
Thou ſhalt ſee, Phoenix, how I'll break her pride. 
Philips. 
8. To cruſh; to ſhatter. 
Your hopes without are vaniſh'd into ſmoke ; 
Your captains taken, and your armies broke, 
Dryden. 
9. To weaken the mental faculties. 
Oppreſt nature ſleeps : 
This reft might yet have balm'd thy broken ſenſes, 
Which, if conveniency will not allow, 
Stand in hard cure. Shakſpeare. 

If any dabbler in poetry dares venture upon 
the experiment, he will only breat his brains. 

Felton. 
10. To tame; to train to obedience ; to 
enure to docility, 

What boots it to break a colt, and to let him 
ſtraight run looſe at random? Spenſer, 

Why then thou can't not break ker to the 

lute— 
— Why, uo; for ſhe hath broke the lute to me. 
Shakſpeare. 

So fed before he's broke, he'll bear 
Too great a flomach patiently to feel 
The laſhing whip, or chew the curbing ſteel. May. 

That hot-mouth'd beaſt that bears againſt tlie 

curb, 
Hard to be breken even by lawful kings. Dryd. 

No ſports but what belong to war they know, 
To break the flubborn colt, to bend the bow. 

Dryden. 
Virtues like theſe 
Make human nature ſhine, reform the ſoul, 
And break our herce barbarians into men. Addi/. 

Behold young Juba, the Numidian prince, 
With how much care he forms himſelf to glory, 
And breaks the herceneſs of his native 4 ＋4 

Audi ſon. 


11. To make bankrupt. 

The king's grown bankrupt, like a broten man. 
Shakſpeare. 

For ya few know themſelves: for merchants 

rette 
View their eſtate with diſcontent and pain. 

Davies. 

With arts like theſe rich Matho, when he 

ſpeaks, 


AttraQs all fees, and little lawyers breaks. Dryd, | 


A command of call tobe liberal, all of a ſud- 
den impoveriſhes the rich, breaks the merchant, 
ahd ſhuts up every private man's exchequer, 


South 
12. To diſcard; to diſmiſs. 


- 
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I ſee a great officer broken, SS 
13. To crack or open the ſkin, ſo that 
the blood comes. 

She could have run and waddled all about, 
even the day before ſhe broke her brow ; and then 
my huſband took up the child. Shakſpeare, 

Weak ſoul! and blindly to deſtruction led: 
She break her heart, ſhe'll ſooner break your head. 

Dryden, 


14. To make a ſwelling or impoſthume 
open. | 


15. To violate a contract or promiſe. 
| Lovers break not hours, 
Unleſs it be to come before their time. Shatkſp. 
_ Pardon this fault, and by my ſoul I ſwear, 
I never more will 5reak an oath with thee, Shak. 
Did not our worthies of the houſe, 
Before they broke the peace, break vows ? 
Hudibras. 


16. To infringe a law. 


Unhappy man ! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe. 


Dryden. 


17. To ſtop; to make ceaſe. 
Break their talk, miſtreſs Quickly; my kinſ- 
man ſhall ſpeak for himſelf, Shakſpeare, 


18, To intercept. 

Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 
yet ſo as if the firſt fall be broken, by means of a 
ſop, or otherwiſe, it ſtayeth above. Bacon, 

Think not my ſenſe of virtue is ſo ſmall ; 

I'll rather leap down firſt, and breat your fall. 
Dryden. 
As one condemn'd to leap a precipice, 
Who ſees before his eyes the depth below, 
Stops ſhort, and looks about for ſome kind ſhrub 
To breat his dreadful fall. Dryden, 

She held my hand, the deſtin'd blow to Goat, 

Then from her roſy lips began to ſpeak. Dryden, 
19. To interrupt. 

Some folitary cloiſter will I chooſe, 

Coarſe my attire, and ſhort ſhall be my ſleep, 
Broke by the melancholy midaight bell. Dryden. 

The father was ſo moved, that he could only 
command his voice, broke with ſighs and ſob- 
bings, ſo far as to bid her proceed. Addiſon. 

The TO ſhiv'ring ſtands, and muſt not 

rea x 
His painful filence, till the mortal ſpeak. Tickel. 

Sometimes in broken words he figh'd his care, 

Look'd palc, and trembled, when he view'd the 
fair, Gay. 
20, To ſeparate company, 

Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with that 
vehemence, that they were foiced to break com- 
pany ? Atterbury. 

21. To diſſolve any union. 

It is great folly, as well as injuſtice, to break off 

ſonoble a relation. Collier, 


22. To reform: with of. 


The French were not quite broken of it, until 
| ſome time after they became chriſtians, Grew, 


ſomething by an overture : as if a ſeal 
were opened, 

When any new thing ſhall be propounded, no 
counſellor ſhould ſuddenly deliver any poſitive 
opinion, but only hear it, and, at the moſt, but 


- Qerſtood at the next meeting. Bacon, 
I, who much deſir'd to know 
Of whence ſhe was, yet fearful how to break 
My mind, adventur'd humbly thus to ſpeak. 
Dryden. 


24. To break the back. To ſtrain or diſ- 
locate the vertebres with too heavy bur- 


dens. 
Fd rather crack my finews, break my back, 


25. To break the back, To diſable one's 
fortune, | 


23. Toopen ſomething new; to propound | 


to break it, at firſt, that it may be the better un- 


Than you ſhould ſuch diſhonour undergo. SHH. 


BRE 
| O many * 
Have broke their backs with laying manors on em, 


For this great journey, Shakſpeare, 
26. i, break a * To cut it up at 
table. 


27. To break faſt, To eat the firſt time 
in the day. 
28, To break ground. To plough. 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally 
give over ſurplus tillage, and breat no more 
ground than will ſerve to ſupply their own turn, 

arew, 

The huſbandman muſt firſt break the land, 
before it be made capable of good ſeed, Davies. 

2G. To break ground. To open trenches. 


30. To break the heart, To deſtroy with 


grief. 
Good my lord, enter here. 
— Will 't break my heart ? 7 
I'd rather break mine own. 
Sould not all relations bear a part ? 
It were enough to break a fing/e heart. Dryden, 
31. To break a jeſt, To utter a jeſt un- 
expected. 
32. To break the neck. To lux, or put 


out the neck joints. 
I had as lief thou didſt break his neck, as his 


Shakſpeare, 


fingers. Shakſpeare. 
33. To break off. To put a ſudden ſtop; 
to interrupt. 


34. To break off, To preclude by ſome 
obſtacle ſuddenly interpoſed. 
To check the ſtarts and ſallies of the ſoul, 
And break off all its commerce with the tongue. 
Addiſon, 
35. To break up. To diſſolve; to put a 
ſudden end to. | 
Who cannot reſt till he good fellows find; 
He breaks up houſe, turns out of doors his mind, 
Herbert, 
He threatened, that the tradeſmen would beat 
out his teeth, if he did not retire, and breat up 
the meeting. Arbutlinot. 
36. To break up. To open; to lay open, 
Shells being lodged amongſt mineral matter, 
when this comes to be broke up, it exhibits im- 
preſſions of the ſhells. Woodw.ird, 
37. To break up. To ſeparate or diſband. 
After taking the ftrong city of Belgrade, Soly- 
man, returning to Conſtantinople, broke up his 
army, and there lay ſtill the whole year follow- 
ing. Anelles, 
38. To break upon the wheel. To puniſh 
by ſtretching a criminal upon the wheel, 
and breaking his bones with bats. 
39. To break wind, To give vent to 
wind in the body. 
To BREAK. v. n. 
1. To part in two. 
Give forrow words ; the 
| ſpeak 
Whiſpers the o'erfraught heart, and bids it break, 


Shakſpeare, 
2. To burſt, | 
The clouds are ftill above; and, while 1 
| ſpeak, | 
A ſecond deluge o'er our heads may break. 
Dryden, 


| grief that does not 


The Roman camp 
Hangs o'er us black and threat'ning, like a ſtorm 
Juſt breaking on our heads. Dryden. 
3. To ſpread by daſhing, as waves on a 
rock. 
At laſt a falling billow ſtops bis breath, 
Breaks o'er his head, and whelms him under- 
neath. Dryden. 
He could compare the confuſion of a multi- 
tude to that tumult in the Icarian ſea, daſhing 
and breaking among its crowd of iflands, Pope. 


4. To break as a ſwelling ; to open, aud 
_ diſcharge matter. 


| 
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Some hidden abſceſs in the meſentery, Zreat- 
ing ſome few days after, was diſcovered to be 
an apoſteme. Harvey. 

Aſk one, who had ſubdued his natural rage, 
how he likes the change ; and undoubtedly he 
will tell you, that it is no leſs happy than the 
eaſe of a broken impoſthume, as the painful ga- 
thering and filling of it, Decay of Piety. 
To open as the morning. 

The day breaks not, it is my heart, 

Becauſe that I and you muſt part, 
Stay, or elſe my joys will die, 
And periſh in their infancy. Donne. 

When a man thinks of any thing in the dark- 
neſs of the night, whatever deep impreſſions it 
may make in his mind, they are apt to vaniſh as 
the day breaks about him, Addiſon. 

6. To burſt forth; to exclaim, 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd ; and, not conſulting, 470. 
Into a general prophecy. Shakſpeare, 
7, To become bankrupt. 

I did mean, indeed, to pay you with this ; 
which, if, like an il] venture, it come unluckily 
home, I bresk, and you, my gentle creditors, loſe, 

Shakſpeare. 

He that puts all upon adventures, duth often- 
times break, and come to poverty. Bacon. 

Cutler ſaw tenants break, and houſes fall, 

For every want he could not build a wall. Pope, 
8. To decline in health and ſtrength. 

Yet thus, methinks, I bear them ſpeak : 

See how the dean begins to break ; 
Poor gentleman ! he droops apace. Sift, 
9. To iſſue out with vehemence. | 
Whoſe wounds, yet freſh, with bloody hands 

he ſtrook, 
While from his breaſt the dreadful accents _ 
OPE. 
10, To make way with ſome kind of ſud- 


denneſs, impetuoſity, or violence. 
Calamities may be neareſt at hand, and readieſt 
to break in ſuddenly upon us, which we, in re- 
gard of times or circumſtances, may imagine to 
be fartheſt off, Hooker, 
The three mighty men broke through the hoſt 
of the Philiſtines. 2 Samuel, 
They came unto Judah, and brake into it. 
2 Chronicles. 
Or who ſhut up the ſca within doors, when it 
brake forth, as if it had iſſued out of the womb ? 


Fob, 

Tl.is, this is he; ſoftly awhile, 
Let us not break in upon him. Milton, 
He reſolved that Balfour ſhould uſe his utmoſt 
endeavour to break through with his whole body 
of horſe. Clarendon. 
When the channel of a river is overcharged 
with watcr, more than it can deliver, it neceſ- 
{aiily breaks over the banks to make itſelf room. 


Hale. 

Sometimes his anger breaks through all dif- 
guiſes, 

And ſpares not gods nor men. Denham. 


Till through thoſe clouds the ſun of knowledge 
brake, 
And Eurqpe from her lethargy did wake. Denham. 
O] couldſt thou break trrough fate's ſevere de- 
cree, 
A new Marcellus ſhould ariſe in thee, Dryden, 
At length I've ated my ſevereſt part! 
I feel the woman Freaking in upon me, 
And meit about my heart, my tears will flow. 
Ad lifon. 
How does the luſtre of our father's actions, 
Through the dark cloud of ills that cover him, 
Break out, and burn with more triumphant blaze ! 


= Addiſon. 
And yet, methinks, a beam of light breaks in 
On my departing ſoul. Addiſon, 


There are ſome who, ſtruck with the uſefulneſs 
of theſe charities, brea# through all the difficul- 


ties and obſtructions that now lie in the way to- 


wards advancing them. Atterbury. 
Almighty Pow'r, by whoſe moſt wiſe command 
Helpleſs, forlorn, uncertain here I ſtand; 
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Take this faint glimmering of thyſelf a 

Or break into my ſoul with perfet day Truth, 
See heav'n its ſparkling portals wide diſplay, 

And break upon thee in a flood of day! ope. 
I muſt pay her the laſt duty of friendſhip 

wherever ſhe is, though I break through the 


whole plan of life which I have formed in my 
mind, Swift. 


11, To-come to an explanation. 
But COTS this great alteration in his 
friend, he thought fit to break with him thereof. 
Et Sidney. 
Stay with me awhile ; 
I am to break with thee of ſome affairs 
That touch me near. Shakſpezare. 
| Break with them, gentle love, 
About the drawing as many of their huſbands 
Into the plot as can, Ben Fonſon. 


12. To fall out; to be friends no longer. 
Be not afraid to break 

With murd'rers and traitors, for the ſaving 

A life ſo near and neceſſary to you, 

As is your country's. Ben Jonſun. 
To break upon the ſcore of danger or expence, 

is to be mcan and narrow-ſpirited. Collier. 
Sighing, he ſays, we muſt certainly break, 

And my cruel unkindneſs compels him to 3 


rior. 
13. To break from, To go away with 
ſome vehemence. 


How didſt thou ſcorn life's meaner charms, 

Thou who could break from Laura's arms! 
Roſcommon. 
Thus radiant from the circling crowd he broke ; 
And thus with manly modefly he ſpoke. Dryden. 
This cuſtom makes bigots and ſcepticks ; and 
thoſe that break from it, are in danger of henley, 
ocke, 


14. To break in, To enter unexpectedly, 
without proper preparation. 

The doctor is a pedant, that, with a deep 
voice, and a magiſterial air, breaks in upon con- 
verſation, and drives down all before him. 

| 8 Addiſon. 
15. To break looſe, To eſcape from cap- 
tivity. | 

Who would not, finding way, break /coſe from 

hell, 
And boldly venture to whatever place 
Fartheſt from pain? Milton. 


16, To break looſe. To ſhake off reſtraint. 


If we deal falſely in covenant with God, and 
break looſe from all our engagements to him, we 
releaſe God from all the promiſes he has made to 
us. Tillotſon. 


17. To break off. To deſiſt ſuddenly. 


Do not peremptorily break off, in any buſineſs, 
in a fit of anger; but, howſoever you ſhew bit- 
terneſs, do not act any thing that is not revocable. 

Bacon. 
Pius Quintus, at the very time when that me- 
morable victory was won by the chriſtians at 
Lepanto, being then bearing of cauſes in con- 
ſiſtory, rote of ſuddenly, and ſaid to thoſe about 
him, It is now more time we thould give thanks 
to God. Bacon. 

When you begin to conſider, whether you 
may ſafely take one draught more, let that be 
accounted a ſign late enough to break off. Taylor. 


18. To break off from. To part from with 
violence. 
I muſt from this enchanting queen break off. 
Shakſpeare 


19. To break out. To diſcover itſelf in 


ſudden effects. 


Let not one ſpark of filthy luſtful fire 
Break out, that may her ſacred peace moleſt. 
Spenſer. 
They ſmother and keep down the flame ot 
the miſchicf, ſo as it may not brea# out in their 
time of government; what comes aſterwards, 
they care nor. Spenſer 
Such a deal of wonder has broken out within 
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this hour, that ballad makers cannot be able to 


expreſs it. Shakſpeare. 
As fire breaks out of flint by percuſhon, ſo 
wiſdom and truth iſſueth out by the agitation of 
argument, Howel. 
Fully ripe, his ſwelling fate breaks out, 
And hurries him to mighty miſchiefs on. Dryd. 
All turn'd their ſides, and to each other ſpoke; 
I ſaw their words break out in fire and ſmoke. 
Dryden, 
Like a ball of fire, the further thrown, 
Still with a greater blaze ſhe ſhone, 
And her bright ſoul broke out on ev'ry fide. 
Milton, 
There can be no greater labour, than to be al- 
ways diſſembling; there being ſo many ways by 
which a ſmothered truth is apt to blaze, and breat 
out, South, 
There are men of concealed fre, that doth not 
break out in the ordinary circumſtances of life, 
Addiſon, 
A violent fever broke cut in the place, which 
ſwept away great multitudes, Ada ſon. 


20. To break out, To have eruptions 
from the body, as puſtules or ſores. 


21. To break out. To become diſſolute. 
He broke not out into his great exceſſes, while he 
was reſtrained by the councils and authority of 
Seneca, Dryden, 
22. To break up. Ta ceaſe; to intermit. 
It is credibly affirmed, that, upon that very day 
when the river firſt riſeth, great plagues in Cairo 
uſe ſuddenly to break up. Bacon, 


23. To break up. To diſſolve itſelf. 


Theſe, and the like conceits, when men have 
cleared their underſtanding by the light of expe- 
rience, will ſcatter and break up like miſt. Bacon, 

The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watery 
moiſture, and verſion of the ſame into air, ap- 
peareth in nothing more viſible than the ſudden 
diſcharge or vaniſhing of a little cloud er breath, 
or vapour, from glaſs, or any poliſh'd body; for 
the miſtineſs ſcattereth, and breaketkh wp ſuddenly. 

Baron, 

But, ere he came near it, the pillar and croſs of 
light brake up, and caſt itſelf abroad, as it were, 
into a firmament of many ftars. Bacon. 

What we obtain by converſation, is oftentimes 
loſt again, as ſoon as the company breaks up, or, 
at leaſt, when the day vaniſhes. . Watts. 

24. To break up. To begin holidays; to 

be diſmiſſed from buſineſs. 
Our army is diſpers'd already: 

Like youthful fteers unyok'd, they took their 
courſe 

Eaſt, weſt, north, ſouth: or, like a ſchool , up, 

Each burries tow 'rds his home aud ſporting place, 

Shakjprare. 

25. To break with, To part friendſhip 
with any. 

There is a ſlave, whom we have put in priſon, 
Reports, the Volſcians, with two ſeveral powers, 
Are enter'd in the Roman territories, 

— Go ſec this rumourer whipt. It cannot be 
The Volſcians dargbrcakt with us. Shakſpeare, 

Can there be any thing of friencſhip in inares, 
hooks, ard trapans? Wnoſoe ver &reats with his 
friend upon ſuch terms, has enough to warrant 
him in fo duing, both before Gd and man. South. 

Invend ſome apt pretence 


To breat witn Bertram. DrycJen, 


26. It is to be obſerved of this extenſive 
and perplexed verb, that in all its ſig ni- 
fications, whether adide or neutral, it 
has ſome reference to its primitive mean- 
ing, by implying either detriment, ſud- 
denneſs, violence, or ſeparation. It is 
vſed often with additional particles, up, 
out, in, off, forth, to modify its ſigni- 
fication, 

BREAR. n. /. [from the verb.) 

1. State of being brokew; opening. 
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From the break of day until noon, the roaring 
-of the cannon never ceaſed. Knolles. 
For now, and ſince firſt break of day, the fiend, 

Mere ſerpent in appearance, forth was come. 
Milton, 
They muſt be drawn from far, and without 
breaks, to avoid the multiplicity of lines. Dryd. 
The ſight of it would be quite loſt, did it not 
ſometimes difcover itſelf through the breaks and 

openings of the woods that grow about it. 


Addiſon. 
2. A pauſe; an interruption, 
3. A line drawn, noting that the ſenſe is 
ſuſpended, 
All modern traſh is 
Set forth with num'rous breaks and daſhes, Soft. 
BreE'AkeR. 1. / [from break. ] 
1, He that breaks any thing. 
Cardinal, I'll be no breaker of the law. Shak, 
If the churches were not employed to be places 
to hear God's law, there would be accd of 
them to be priſons for the breakers of the laws 
of men. South, 
2. A wave broken by rocks or ſandbanks: 
a term of navigation. | 
To Bnt'/akFAST. v. a. [from break and 


faſt.) To eat the firſt meal in the day. | 


As ſoon as Phoebus” rays inſpect ns, 
Firſt, fir, I read, and then I breatfaft. 
BrEe'akFAsT. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The firſt meal in the day. 
The duke was at breakfaft, the laſt of his repaſts 
in this world, Wotton, 
2. The thing eaten at the firſt meal. 
Hope is a good breath, but it is a bad ſup- 


r. Bacon, 
A good piece of bread would be often the beſt 
breakfaſt for my young maſter. Locke, 
3. A meal, or food in general. 
Had 1 been ſeized by a hungry lion, 
I would have been a breakfaſt to the beaſt. Shak, 
I lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath, 
The wolves will get a breatfaft by my death, 
Yet ſcarce enough their hunger to ſupply. Dryd. 
BrE'AKNECK. . /. [from break and neck.] 
A fall in which the neck is broken; a 
ſeep place endangering the neck. 
I muſt 
Forſake the court; to dot or no, is certain 
To me a breatnect. Shakſpeare. 
BrE'axPROMISE. 2. / [from break and 
promiſe. ] One that makes a practice 
of breaking his promiſe. 
I will think you the moit atheiſtical break- 
promiſe, and the moſt hollow lover. Shatſpeare, 
BREAK VO. n. /. [from break and vow, ] 
He that practiſes the breach of vows. 
That daily breakworv, he that wins of all, 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, young men, 
| maids. Shakſpeare. 


Prior, 


"RY 


Bream. n. /. [brame, Fr. eyprinus latus, 


The bream, being at full growth, is a large 


fiſh; he will breed both in rivers and ponds, | 


but loves beſt to live in ponds. He is, by 
Geſner, taken to be more elegant than whole- 
ſome. He is long in growing, but breeds 
exceedingly in a water that pleaſes him, and in 


many ponds ſo faſt as to overſtack them, and 


ſtarve the other fiſh. He is very broad, with a 


forked tail, and his ſcales ſet in excellent order. 


He hath large eyes, and a narrow ſucking 
mouth, two ſets of teeth, and a lozing bone, to 
help his grinders. The male is obſerved to have 
two large melts, and the female two large bags 
of eggs or ſpawn. Muten's Angler. 

A broad bream, to pleaſe ſome curious taſte, 
While yet alive in boiling water caſt, 


Vex'd with unwonted heat, boils, flings about 


Muller. 
BREAST. n. /. [bne or, Saxon. ] 
x. The middle part of the human body, 
between the neck and the belly. 
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BRE 
No, traytreſs! angry Love replies, ; 
She's hid ſomewhere about thy breaſt ; 
A place nor God nor man denics, 
For Venus} dove the proper neſt. P+ior, 
2. The dugs or teats of women which 
contain the milk, 
They pluck the fatherleſs from the breaſt. Fob. 
3. Breaſt was anciently taken for the 
power of ſinging. | 
The better breaſt, 
The leſſer reft. Tuſſer of Singing Boys. 
4. The part of a beaſt that is under the 
neck, between the forelegs. 
5. The diſpoſition of the mind. 
I not by wants, or fears, or age oppreſt, 


Stem the wild torrent with a dauntleſs breaft. 
Dryden. 


6. The heart; the conſcience. 
Needleſs was written law, where none oppreſt, 
The law of man was written in his breaſt, 


Dryden. 
7. The ſeat of the paſſions. 
Margarita firſt poſſeſs'd, | 
If I remember well, my breaf.. Coley, 


Each in his breaft the ſccret ſorrow kept, 
And thought it ſafe to laugh, though Cæſar wept, 
Rowe, 
v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To meet in front; to oppoſe breaſt to 


breaſt, 
The threaden ſails 
Draw the huge bottoms through the furrow'd ſea, 
Breaſting the lofty ſurge. Shakſpeare. 
The hardy Swiſs 
Breaſti the keen air, and carols as he goes. | 
| Goldſmith. 
Bre'asTBONE. n. /. [from breaft and 
bone.] The bone of the breaſt; the 
ſternum. | 
The belly ſhall be eminent, by ſhadowing the 
flank, and under the breaſtbone, Peacham. 
Bre'ASTCASKET. n. /. [from breaſt and 
caſket. ] With mariners, the largeſt 
and * caſſcets, which are a ſort of 
ſtrings placed in the middle of the yard. 


BRENSTTAST. n. / [from breaſt and 
faſt.) In a ſhip, a rope faſtened to 
ſome part of her forward on, to hold 
her head to a warp, or the like. Harris. 


BrE'asTHIGH. ad). [ from breaſt and high.] 
Up to the breaſt. 
The river itſelf gave way unto her, ſo that ſhe 
was ſtraight breaſthigh. Sidney. 
Lay madam Partlet baſking in the ſun, 
Breaſthigh in ſand. Dryden's Fables. 


Bre'asTHOOKS. n. /. from breaft and 
hook.) With ſhipwrights, the com- 
8 timbers before, that help to 

rengthen the ſtem, and all the fore- 
part of the ſhip. Harris. 


BaEASTK NOT. n. /. [ from breaſt and not.] 
A knot or bunch of ribands worn by 


women on the breaſt. 

Our ladies have ſtill faces, and our men hearts; 
why may we not hope for the ſame achievements 
from the influence of this Yreaſttnot? Addiſon. 


Bre'ASTPLATE. n. /. [from breaſt and 
plate.) Armour for the breaſt. 
What fironger breefiplate than a heart un- 
tainted? 
Thrice is he arm'd, that hath his quarrel juſt, 
Shakſpeare. 
*Gainſt ſhield, helm, Lreaſtp/ate, and, iuſt ead 
of thoſe, 
Five ſharp ſmooth tones from the next brook he 
choſe, Coxvley. 
This venerable champion will come into the 


field, armed only with a pockct-piſtol, before his | 


BRE 
old ruſty breafiplate could be ſcoured, and his 
cracked headpiece mended, Swift, 
BrE&ASTPLOUGH. 2. . [from breaſt and 
Plough. ] A plough uſed for paring. 
turf, driven by the breaſt, 


The breaftiplovugh which a man ſhoves before 
him, Mortimer, 


Baz'asTROPES. . J. [from breaft and 
rope.] In a ſhip, thoſe ropes which 
falten the yards to the parrels, and, 
with the parrels, hold the yards faſt to 


the maſt. Harris, 


BrEA'STWORK. . . [from breaft and 
work, } Works thrown up as high as 
the breaſt of the defendants; the fame 
with parapet, 

Sir John Aflley caſt up breaftworks, and made 
a redoubt for the defence of his men. Clarendon, 


BREATH. . /. [bnaðe, Saxon.] 
1. The air drawn in and ejected out of 
the body by living animals. 
Whither are they vanith'd ? 
Into the air: and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath into the wind. Shakſpeare, 
2. Life. 
No man has more contempt than I of bre 
But whence haſt thou the pow'r to give me death) 
| Dryden, 
3- The ſtate or power of breathing freely; 
oppoſed to the condition in which a 


man 1s breathleſs and ſpent. 
At other times, he caſts to ſue the chaſe 
Of ſwift wild beaſts, or run on foot a race, 
T' enlarge his breath, large breath in arms moſt 
needful, 
Or elſe, by wreſtling, to wax ſtrong and heedful. 


Spenſer, 
What is your difference? ſpeak, 
I am ſcarce in breath, my lord. Shakſpeare. 
Spaniard, take breath; ſome reſpite I'l] afford; 
My cauſe is more advantage than your ſword. 
Dryden, 
Our ſwords ſo wholly did the fates employ, 
That they, at length, grew weary to deſtroy; 
Refus'd the work we brought, and, out of breath, 
Made ſorrow and deſpair attend for death, Dryd, 
4. Reſpite ; pauſe ; relaxation. 
Give me ſome breath, ſome little pauſe, dear 
lord, 
Before I poſitively ſpeak. Shakſpeare, 
5. Breeze ; moving air. | 
Vent all thy paſſion, and I'll ſtand its ſhock 
Calm and unrutHfed as a ſummer's ſea, 
Wnen not a breath of wind flies o'cr its ſurface, 
Addiſen's Cats. 
6. A ſingle act; an initant. 
You menace me, and court me, in a brea?z/: ; 
Your Cupid looks as dreadfully as death. Dryd, 


BrE'ATHABLE. adi. [from breath.] I hat 
may be breathed ; as, breathable air, 
To BREATHE. v. n. [from breath, }] 
1. To draw in and throw out the air by 
the lungs ; to inſpire and expire. 
He ſafe return'd, the race of glorv paſt, 
New to his friends embrace, had breatk'd his laſt, 
Pope, 
2. To live. 
Let him breathe, between the heav'ns and 


earth, 
A private man in Athens, | Shakſpeare, 


3. to take breath; to reſt, 

He preſently followed the victory ſo hot upon 
the Scots, that he ſuffered them not to breathe, 
or gather themſelves together again. Spenſer, 

Tiree times they breat#'d, and three times did 

they drink, 
Upon agreement. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

Reſt, that gives all men life, gave him bis 

death, 


And too much breathing put him out of breath, 
ALI en. 


B R E 


When France had breath'd after inteſtine broils, 
And peace and conqueſt crown'd her foreign toils, 
Roſcommon. 
4. To paſs as air, 

Shall I not then be ſtifled in the vault, 
To whole foul mouth no healthſome air breathes 


ing 
And there be ſtrangled ere my Romeo comes? 
Shakſpearc. 
To BREATHE. v. a. | 
1. To inſpire or inhale into one's ow 
body, and eject or expire out of it. 
They wiſh to live, 
Their pains and poverty defire to bear, 
To view the light of heav'n, and breathe the vital 
air, i Dryden. 

They here began to breathe a moſt delicious 
kind of zther, and ſaw all tie fields about them 
covered with a kind of purple light. Tutler. 

2. To inject by braathing: with into. 

He breathed ſuto us the breath of life, a vital 
active ſpnit ; whoſe motions, he expects, ſhould 
own the dignity of its original. Decay of Piety. 

I would be young, be handſome, be belov'd, 
Could I but breathe myſelf into Adiaſtus. Hryd. 

3. To expire; to eject by breathing: 
with out. 

Sie is called, by ancient authors, the tenth 
muſe ; and by Plutarch is compared to Caius, 
the ſon of Vulcan, who breathed out nothing but 
flame. Speclator. 

4. To exerciſe; to keep in breath. 

Thy greyhounds are as ſwift as breathed ſtags. 

Shakſpeare. 

5. To inſpire; to move or actuate by 
breath, 

The artful youth proceed to form the quire ; 
They breathe the flute, or ſtrike the vocal wire. 

Pricr. 
6. To exhale ; to ſend out as breath. 
His altar breathes 
Ambrofial odours, and ambroſial low*rs. Mz, 
7. To utter privately. 

I have tow'rd heav'n +reath'd a ſecret vow, 

To live in pray'r and contemplation, Sha#ſpeare, 
8. To give air or vent to. 

The ready cure to cool the raging pain, 

Is underneath the foot to breathe a vein, Dryd. 
BrE'ATHER. n. . [from breathe. ] 
1. One that breathes, or lives. 

She ſhows a body rather than a life, 

A ſtatue than a breather. Shakſpeare. 

I will chide no breather in the world but my- 

ſelf. Shakſpeare, 
2, One that utters any thing. 
No particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shakſpeare. 
3. Inſpire ;, one that animates or infuſes 
by inſpiration. 

The breather of all life does now expire : 

His milder father ſummons him away, MNerris, 


BAE ATHING. * [from breathe. ] 
i. Aſpiration ; ſecret prayer. 
While to high heav'n his pious breathings turn'd, 
Weeping he hop'd, and ſacrificing mourn'd. 
Prior. 
2. Breathing place; vent. 
The warmth diſtends the chinks, and makes 
New breathing, whence new nouriſhment ſhe 
takes, Dryden, 
BREATHLESS. adj. [from breath. ] 


1. Out of breath; ſpent with labour. 
Well knew. 

The prince, with patience and ſufferance ſly, 

So haſty heat ſoon cooled to ſubdue ; 

Tho" when he breathleſs wax, that bfttle *gan 

renew. Fairy Queen. 

I'remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 

Breathleſs, and faint, leaning upon my ſword, 

Came there a certain lord. Shakſpeare. 
Many fo ſtrained themſelves in their race, that 


| they fejl down breath/eſs and dead, 


| 


BRE 
Breathleſs and tir'd, is all my fury ſpent ? 
Or does my glutted ſpleen at length relent ? 
r 


D . 
2. Dead. 
Kneeling before this ruin of ſweet life, 
And breathing to this breathleſs excellence 
The incenſe of a vow, a holy vow. Shatſpeare. 
Yielding to the ſentence, breathleſs thou 
And pale ſhall lie, as what thou burieſt now. 
Prior, 
BRED. The part. paſl. of To breed. 
Their malice was bred in them, and their cogi- 
tation would ncver be changed. Wiſdem. 
BREDE. 2. /. See Braip, 
In a curious brede of needle- work, one colour 
falls away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another 
rites fo inſenſibly, that we ſee the variety, with- 
out being able to diftinguiſh the total vaniſhing 
of the one from the firli appearance of the other. 
Addiſon. 
BREECH. . /. [ſuppoſed from bp#- 


can, Sax. ] 


1. The lower part of the body; the back 


part. 


herauld, a lewd boy tuned towards him his 
naked brecck, and uſed words ſuitable to that 


geſture, Hayward. 
The ſtorks devour ſnakes and other ſerpents; 
which when they begin to creep out at their 
breeches, they will preſcntly clap them cloſe to a 
wail, to keep them in. Grew's-Muſeum. 
2. Breeches. 
Ah ! that thy father had been ſo reſolved !— 
— That thou might ſtill have worn tie petticoat, 
And ne'er had ſtol'n the breech from Lancaſter 
a Shakſpeare, 
3. The hinder part of a piece of ordnance. 
So cannons, when they mount vaſt pitches, 
Are tumbled back upon their breeches. Anon. 
4. The hinder part of any thing. 
{7b BREECH, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To put into breeches. 


2. To lit any thing with a breech ; as, 
to Lreech a gun. 


Brxe'tECHES. . . [bnzc, Sax. from 
bracca, an old Gauliſn werd; ſo that 
Skinner imagines the name of the part 
covered with breeches, to be derived 
from that of the garment. In this ſenſe 
it has no fingular, ] 


1. The garment worn by men over the 
lower part of the body. 

Petruchio is coming in a new hat and an old 

jer kin, and a pair of old breeches, thrice turned. 


Shakſpeare. 
Rough ſatires, ſly remarks, ill-natur'd ſpeeches, 
Are always aim'd at puets that wear breec/es. 


Prier, 
Give him a fingle coat to make, he'd do 't; 
A veſt or breeches, ſingly; but the brute 
Could ne'cr contrive all three to make a ſuit. 
King. 
2. To wear the breeches,. is, in a wife, to 
uſurp the authority of the huſband. 
Thc wife of Xanthus was domincering, as if 
ber fertune, and her extraction, had entitled her 
to the breeches, L' Eſtrange. 
To BREED. v. a. pret. I bred, I have 
bred. [bpzvan, dax.] 
1. Lo procreate; to generate; t6. pro- 
duce more of the ſpecics. 

None fiercer in Numidia bred, 

With Carthage were in triumph led. R:ſcommon. 
2. To produce from one's ſelf. 

Children would breed their teeth with leſs dan- 
ger. Locke. 
3. To occaſion ; to cauſe ; to produce. 

Thercat he roared for exceeding pain, 

That to have heard, great horrour would have 
bred, Fairy Queen, 


Hayward, | 


& - 


When the king's pardon was offered by a- 


þ 


| as are of long large bodies. 


BRE 


Our own hearts we know, but we are not cer- 
tain what hope the rites and orders of our church 
have bred in the hearts of others. Hooker, 
What hurt ill compeny, and overmuch liberty, 
breedeth in you! Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
Intemperance and Juſt breed infirmities and 
diſeaſes, which, being propagated, ſpoil the ſtrain 
of a nation. Tillat fon, 
4. To contrive ; to hatch ; to plot. 
My ſon Edgar! had he a hand to write this ? 
a heat and brain to breed Tt in? Shakſpeare. 
5. To give birth to; to be the native 
place: fo, there are breeding ponds, 
and feeding ponds. 

Mr. Harding, and the worthie divine chriſ- 
tendom hath bred for the ſpace of ſome hundreds 
of years, were brought up together in the ſame 
univerſity. Hooker, 

Hail, foreign wonder! 
Whom certain theſe rough ſhades did never breed, 
Milton. 
6. To educate; to form by education. 

Whoc'er thou art, whoſe forward ears are bent 

On ſtate affairs, to guide the government; 
Hear firſt what Sucrates of old has ſaid 
To tlie lov'd youth whom he at Athens bred. 


Dryden, 
To breed up the ſon to common ſeuſe, 
Is ever more the parent's leaft expence. Dryden, 
And left their pillagers, to rapine bred, 
Without controul to rip and ſpoil the dead. 
Dryden. 
His farm may not remove his children too far 
from him, or the trade he breeds them up in. 


Locke, 


fancy. 
Ah wretched me! by fates averſe decreed 
Io bring thee forth with pain, with care to breed, 
Dryden. 
8. To conduct through the firſt ſtages of 
life, 


Bred up in grief, can pleaſure be our theme ? 
Our endleſs anguiſh does not nature claim? 
Reaſon and ſorrow are to us the ſame. Prior. 


Z BRREED. v. n. 


1. To bring young. 
Lucina, it ſeems, was breeding, as ſhe did no- 
thing but entertain the company with a diſcouiſe 
upon the difficulty of reckoning to a day, Spee. 


2. Lo be increaſed by new production. 
But could youth laſt, and love ſtill breed ;; 
Hud joys no date, and age no need; 
Then theſe delights my mind might move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. Raleigh, 


3. To be produced; to have birth. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have ob- 
ſerv'd,. 
The air is delicate, Skakſpeare's Macbeth, 

There. is a worm that breedeth in old ſnow, and 

dieth ſoon after it cometh out of the ſnow. Bacon. 

The caterpillar is one of the moſt general of 

worms, and breedeth of dew and leaves. Bacen, 

It hath been the general tradition and belief, 

thag maggots and flies breed in putiified carcaſes, 
Bentley, 
4. To raiſe-a breed. 

In the choice of twine, chooſe ſuch to breed of 
Mortimer. 
BREED. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A caſt; a kind; a ſubdiviſion of ſpecies, 


I bring you witneſſes, 
Twice fiftecn thoutand hearts of England's Breed. 


The horſes were young and handſome, and of 
the beit breed in the north. Shatſpeare, 
Walled towns, ſtored arfenals, and ordnance ; 
all this is but a ſheep in a lion's (Kin, except the 


warlike. | Bacon, 
Infectious ſtreams of crowding fins began, 
And thro' the ſpurious breed and guilty nation 


| 


ran. Xſcem me » 


7. To bring up; to take care of from in- 


Shatſpea re. 


breed and diſpoſition of the people be ſtout and 
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Node fair Aſcanius on a fiery ſteed, 


Queen Dido's gift, and of the Tyrian breed. Dryd. f 


2. A family; a generation: in contempt. 
A couſin of his laſt wife's was propoſed ; but 
John would have no more of the breed. Arbuthnot. 
3. Progeny ; offspring. | 
If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to thy friend; for when did friendſhip take 
A breed of barren metal of his friend. Sha#ſpeare. 
4. A number produced at once; a hatch. 
She lays them in the ſand, where they lie till 
they are hatched ; ſometimes above an hundred 
at a breed, Grew, 
Bne'zpBATE. n. /. [from breed and bate. 


One that breeds quarrels ; an incendiary. 

An honeſt, willing, kind fellow, as ever ſer- 
vant ſhall come in houſe withal ; and, I warrant 
you, na teltale, nor no breedbate. Shakſpeare, 


Bxe'tnes. n. /. [from breed. ] 
1. That which produces any thing. 


Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. 
Shakſpeare, 
2. The perſon which brings up another, 
Time was, when Ttaly and Rome have been 
the beſt breeders and bringers up of the worthiell 
men. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
3. A female that is prolifick. bs 
Get thee to a nunnery ; why would'ſt thou be 
a breeder of finners ? Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Here is the babe, as loathſome as a toad, 
Amongſt the faireſt breeders of our time. Shak/. 
Let there be an hundred perſons in London, 
and as many in tbe country, we fay, that if 
there be ſixty of them breeders in London, there 
are more than fixty in the country. Graunt, 
Yet, if a friend a night or two ſhould need her, 
He'd recommend her as a ſpecial breeder. Pope. 
4. One that takes care to raiſe a breed. 
The breed:rs of Enhliſh cattle turned much to 
dairy, or elſe kept their cattle to fix or ſeven years 
Id. 


8 Temple. 
BRE“EZ DING. n. /. [from breed.] 


1. Education; inſtruction; — 


She had her breeding at my father's charge, 
A poor phyſician's daughter. Shakſpeare. 
I am a gentleman of blood and breeding. Shak 
I hope to ſee it a piece of none of the meaneſt 
breeding, to be acquainted with the laws of nature. 
Glarnville's Scepſis, Pref. 
2. Manners; knowledge of ceremony. 
As men of breeding, ſometimes men of wit, 
T' avoid great errours, muſt the leſs commit. 
Pope. 
The Graces from the court did next provide 
Breeding, and wit, and air, and decent pride. 
Swift. 
3. Nurture; care to bring up from the 


infant ſtate. 
Why was my breeding order'd and preſcrib'd, 
As of a perſon ſeparate to God, 
Deſign'd for great exploits? Milton's Agonifter, 
BrEESE. n. /. [bmiopa, Saxon. ] A ſting- 
ing fly; the gadfly. 
Cleopatra, ; 
The breeze upon her, like a cow in June, 
Hoiſts ſail, and flies. Shakſpeare. 
The learned write, the inſect breeſe 
1s but the mongrel prince of bees. Hudibras. 
A fierce loud buzzing brecſe, their ſtings draw 
blood, 


And Crive the cattle gadding through the wood. | 


Dryden: 


BREEZE. n. J. ¶ brexza, Ital.] A gentle 


gale; a ſoft wind. 

We find that theſe hotteſt regions of the 
world, ſeated under the equinoctial line, or near 
it, are ſo refreſhed with a daily gale of eaſterly 
wind, which the Spaniards call breeze, that doth 
ever more blow ſtronger in the heat of the day. 

Raleigh, 

From land a gentle breeze aroſe by night, | 
Serenely ſhone the ſtars, the moon was bright, 
And the ſea trembled with her ſilver light, Dryd. | 

| 
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Oradual finks the breeze 1 


Into a perfect calm that not a breath 
Is heard to quiver through the cloſing wood. 
Thomſon. 
Bre'ezy. adj. [from breeze.) Fanned with 
les. 
The ſeer, while zephyrs curl the ſwelling deep, 
Baſks on the breezy ſhore, in grateful ſlcep, 
His oozy limbs, Pope. 


BRE ON. n. /. An Iriſh word. | 


In the caſe of murder, the brehon, that is, their 


judge, will compound between the murderer and | 
the party murdered, which proſecute the action, 

that the malefaQor ſhall give unto them, or to 
the child or wife of him that is flain, a recom- 
pence, which they call an eriach. Spenſer, 


BrEME. 75 [from bnemman, Sax. to 
rage or fume.] Cruel; ſharp; ſevere, 
Not uſed. 


And when the ſhining ſun laugheth once, 
You deemen the ſpring come at once: 
But eft, when you count, you freed from fear, 
Comes the breme winter with chamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles, and froſty furrows. Spenſer. 


BRENT. adj. [ from bnennan, Sax. to burn. 


Burnt. Obſolete. 
What flames, quoth he, when I thee preſent ſec 
In danger rather to be drent then brent, F. Queen. 


Bresr. n. /. [In architecture.] That 
member of a column, called alſo tlie 
torus, or tore. 

BresT Summers. The pieces in the out- 
ward parts of any timber building, and 
in the middle floors, into which the 
girders are framed. Harris. 

BRET. n./. A fiſh of the turbot kind, 
alſo burt or brut, Dia. 

BRE'THREN. 2. /. [ The plural of brother. ] 


See BROTHER. 
All theſe ſects are brethren to each other in | 
faction, ignorance, iniquity, perverſeneſs, — 


ft. 
BREFE. n. /. [In mufick.] A note 2 
character of time, equivalent to two 
meaſures or minims. Harris. 
BREVIARVY. n. /. [breviare, Fr. brevia- 
rium, Lat.] . 
1. An abridgment; epitome ; a compen- 
dium. | 

Creſconius, an African biſhop, has given us 
an abridgment, or breviary thereof. Ayliffe. 

2. The book containing the daily ſervice 
of the church of Rome. | 
BRE“VIAT. n./. [from brevis, brevio, Lat.] 

A ſhort compendium. 

It is obvious to the ſhalloweſt dgſcourſer, tha 
the whole counſel of God, as far as it is incum- 
bent for man to know, is compriſed in one 
breviat of evangelical truth. Decay of Piety. 


BrE'VIATURE. 7. . [from brevio, Lat.] 
An abbreviation. 

BRK VIER. z. /. A particular ſize of 
letter uſed in printing; ſo called, pro- 


' 


bably, from being originally uſed in | 


printing a brewary. 

Bre'vity. n./. [brevilas, Lat.] Conciſe- 
neſs; ſhortneſs: contraction into few 
words, 

Virgil, ſtudying brevity, and having the com- 
mand of his own language, could bring thoſe 
words into a narrow compaſs, which a tranſlator 
cannot render without circumlocutions, Dryden. 


To BREW. v. a. [brouwen, Dutch; 
brawen, German; bnupan, Saxon. ] 
1. To make liquors by mixing ſeveral in- 


gredients. | 
We have drinks alſo 4rewed with ſeveral 


herbs, and roots, and ſpices, Bacon, | 
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Mercy guard me 
Hence with thy brew'd enchantments, foul de. 
ceiver ! h Milton. 
2. To put into preparation. 

Here's neither buſh nor ſhrub to bear off 2 V 
weather at all, aud another ſtorm brewing, 

; Shat ſpears, 
3. To mingle. 

Take away theſe chalices; go, brew me ; 

pottle of ſack finely. | Shakſpeay - 
4. Pope ſeems to uſe the word indeta mi. 
nately. 

Or brew fierce tempeſts on the watty main, 
Or o'er the globe diſtil the Kindly rain. Pops 

5. To contrive; to plot. 

I found it to be the moſt malicious and ſran 
tick ſurmiſe, and the moſt contrary to his nature, 
that, I think, had ever been brewed from tlie 
heginning of the world, howſoever countenanced 
by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, 
even in print, Motten. 

To BREW. v. n. To perform the office of 
a brewer. 

I keep his haiſe, and waſh, wring, brery, 
bake, ſcour, dreſs meat, and make the bed., 
and do all myſelf, Shakſpeare, 

Brew, n. /. [from the verb.] Manner of 
brewing ; or thing brewed. 

Trial would be made of the like brew with 
potatoe roots, or burr roots, or the pith of arti. 
chokes, which are nouriſhing meats, Basse. 

BREWNW-AOGE. 1. J. [from brew.) Mixture 
of various things. . 

Co, brew me a pottle of ſack finely, 

With cggs, fir? 
—Simple of itſelf ; I']I no pullet-ſperm in my 
brewage. Shakſpemre, 


BRE WER. PF, [from brew.] A man 


whoſe profeſſion it is to make bcer. 
When brewers marr their malt with water, 
a Sha#tfprure. 
Men every day eat and drink, though I think 
no man can demonſtrate out of Euclid, or Apol- 
lonius, that his baker, or brewer, or cook, 
has not conveyed poiſon into his meat or drink, 
Tilletſn, 
Brxe/wHousE. n. . [from brew and 
honſe.] A houſe appropriated to brew- 
my. 
In our brewhouſes, bakehouſes, and Kitchens, 
are made divers drinks, breads, and meats, Bacon, 


Bre'winG. n. . [from brew. ] Quan» 
tity of liquor brewed at once. 
A brewing of new beer, ſet by old beer, 
maketh it work again. | Bacon. 
BRE WIS. 1. / 
1. A piece of bread ſoaked in boiling fat 
pottage, made of ſalted meat. 
2. It ſeems anciently to have meant broth. 
What an ocean of 5rewwis ſhall I ſwim in! 
| | Beau, and Fletc, Dice. 
BRIAR. n. /. See BRIER. | 
BRIBE. 1. /. [ Bribe, in French, originally 
ſignifies a piece of bread, and is applied 
to any piece taken from the reſt; it is 
therefore likely, that a bribe originally 
ſignified, among us, a ſhare of any thing 
unjuſtly got.] A reward given to per- 
vert the judgment, or corrupt the con- 
duct. | 


You have condemn'd and noted Lucius Pella, 


For taking bribes here of the Sardians, SH 
Nor leſs my Jupiter to gold aſcribe, _ 
When he turn'd himſelf into a bribe. Walter, 


If a man be covetous, profits or bribe; may 

put him to the teſt. L' Etrange. 

There's joy when to wild will you laws Pre- 
ſcribe, 


When you bid fortune carry back her bribe. | 
Dryden. 


I 
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To BAIER. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To gain by bribes ; to give bribes, re- 


avards, or hire, to bad purpoſes, 
The great, tis true, can till th" Gang tribe ; 
The bard may ſupplicate, but cannot bribe 
| Prologue to Good-natured Man. 
2. It is ſeldom, and not properly, uſed in 
a good ſenſe. 
How pow'rful are chaſte vows! the wind and 
ride 
You brib'd to combat on the Engliſh fide. Dryd. 
Br1'BER. n. . [from bribe, ] One that 
pays for corrupt practices. 

Affection is ſtill a briber of the judgment; 
and it his hard for a man to admit a reaſon 
againſt the thing he loves ; or to confeſs the force 
of an argument againſt an intereſt. South, 

Br1'BERY. n. / [from bribe.] The crime 
of taking or giving rewards for bad 
practices. 

There was a law made by the Romans, againſt 
the bribery and extortion of the governours of 
provinces : before, ſays Cicero, the governours 


did bribe and extort as much as was ſuſſicient for 


themſelves; but now they bribe and extort as 
much as may be enough not only for themſelves, 
hut for judges, jurors, and magiſtrates. Bacon, 
No bribery of courts, or cabals of factions, or 
adyantages of fortune, can remove him from the 
ſolid foundations of honour and fidelity. Dryden. 
BRICK. n. /. [6r{ch, Dutch; brique, Fr. 
1 to Menage, from imbrex, Lat. 
whence brica. |] | 
1. A maſs of burnt clay, ſquared for the 


uſe of builders, , 

For whatſoever doth ſo alter a body, as it re- 
turneth not again to that it was, may be called 
alteratio major ; as coals made of wood, or bricks 
of earth. Bacon. 

They generally gain enough by the rubbiſh and 
bricks, which the preſent architects value much 
beyond thoſe of a modern make, to defray the 
charges of their ſearch. Addiſon, 

But ſpread, my ſons, your glory thin or thick, 
On paſſive paper, or on ſolid brick. Pepe. 

2. A loaf ſhaped like a brick, 
To BRIck. v. a. [from the noun. ] To lay 


with bricks. 
The ſexton comes to know where he is to be 

laid, and whether his grave is to be plain or 

bricked, Swift, 


Be1'cxBAT, n. ſ. [from brick and bat. 
A piece of brick. 


Earthen bottles, filled with hot water, do 


provoke in bed a ſweat more daintily than brick- | 


bats hot. Bacon. 


Brr'ckCLAY. n. /. [from brick and clay. 
Clay uſed for making briek. 


I obſerved it in pits wrought for tile and brict- 
clay. Woodward. 


BzxrckxpusT. 1. J. [from brick and di. 
Duſt made by pounding bricks. 

This ingenious author, being thus ſharp ſet, 
got together a convenient quantity of et, 
and diſpoſed of it into ſeveral papers. Spectator. 

Br1i'CKEARTH. n. . [from brick and 
earth.] Earth uſed in making bricks. 

They grow very well both on the hazelly Li- 
earths, and on gravel, Alor timer. 

BrI1CK-KILN. n. /. [from brici and ln ] 
A kiln; a place to burn bricks. 

Like the Iſraelites in the 6b: ic+-4i/ns, they 
«multiplied the more for their oppreſſion. 

Decay of Piety. 


Br1ckLAYER. . ſ. [from brick and lay.] 


A man whoſe trade it is to build with 
bricks ; a brick-maſon. 

The elder of them, being put to nurſe, 
And ignorant of his birth and parentage, 
Became a bricklayer when he came to age. Shakſp. 


Vol. I, 
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; If you had liv'd, fir, 
Time enough to have been interpreter 
To Babel's brick/ayers, ſure the tow'r had ood. 


Donne. 


Brr'CKMAKER, n. /. [frombrick and make.) 
One whoſe trade it is to make bricks. 
They are common in clay pits ; but the brick- 
makers pick them out of the clay. MWeodward. 
Brr'DAL. adj. [from bride,] Belonging 


to a wedding; nuptial ; connubial. 
Our wedding cheer to a ſad fun'ral feaſt, 
Our ſolemn hymns to ſullen dirges change, 
Our bridal flowers ſerve for a buried cerſe. Shak/. 
Come, I will bring thee to thy Brida chamber. 
Shakſpeare, 
The amorous bird of night 
Sung ſponſal, and bid haſte the ev'ning tar, 
On his hill-top to light the brida/ lamp. Milton. 
Your ill-meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies. Milton. 
es to my arms thou brought'| thy virgin 
ove, 
Fair angels ſung our bridal hymn above. Dryden. 
With all the pomp of woe, and ſorrow's pride! 
Oh early loſt ! oh fitter to be led : 
In chearful ſplendour to the hi bed! Walſh. 
For her the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring, 
For her white virgins hymenzals fing. Pope. 
BRI“ UAL. n./. The nuptial feſtival. 
Nay, we muſt think men are not gods; 
Nor of them look for ſuch obſervance always, 
As fits the bridal, Shatſpeare's Othello. 
Sweet day, ſo cool, ſo calm, to bright, 
The bridal of the earth and ſky, 
Sweet dews ſhall weep thy tall to-night ; 
For thou muſt die. Herbert. 
In death's dark how rs our bridals we will keep, 
And his cold hand 
Shall draw the curtain when we go to ſleep. 
Dryden, 
BRIDE. 3. / [bnyd, Saxon; brudur, in 
Runick, ſignifies a beautiful woman.] 
A woman new married. 
Help me mine own love's praiſes to reſound, 
Ne let the fame of any be envy'd; 
So Orpheus did for his own bride, Spenſer. 
The day approach'd, when fortune ſhould 
decide 
Th' important enterprize, and give the bride. 


Dryden. 


Theſe are tributes due from pious brides, 
From a chaſte matron, and a virtuous wife. Smith. 
BR1'DEBED. 2. / [from bride and Sed. 
Marriage- bed. 
Now until the break of day, 
Through this houſe each fairy tray ; 
To the beſt 5ridebed will wes 
Which by us ſhall bleſſed be. Skatſpeare, 

Would David's ſon, religious, juſt, and brave, 
To the firſt 5ridebed of the world receive 
A foreigner, a heathen, and a flave ? Peter. 

Bri'DECAKE. n. /. [from bride and coke.) 
A cake diſtributed to the gueſts at the 
wedding. 

With the phant'ſies of hey-troll, 

Troll about the bridal bowl, 

And divide the broad 5ri/decate 

Round about the bridettake. Pen Feonſon. 

The writer, reſolved to try his fortune, faſted 
all day, and, that he might be ture of dreaming 
upon ſomething at night, procured an handſome 
Nice of &-itecrate, which he placed very conve- 
niently under his pillow. Spectator. 

BRI DPGROOMu. . . [from Bride and 
groom.] A new married man. 

As are thoſe dulcet ſounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegr20ms car, 
And ſummon him to marriage. 

Why, happy br:degr com / 
Why doſt thou fleal ſo ſoon away to bed? Pad. 


BrI'DEMEN. Jn. / The attendants on 
Brr'DEMains. F the bride and bride- 
groom, 


S hakſpeare. | 


B RI 
BrrpesTAxE. n. . from bride and Hale. ] 
It ſeems to be a ſet in the ground, 
to dance round, like a maypole. 
Round about the brideftate. Ben Jon ſen. 
BRIDEWELL. . /. {The palace built 
by St. Bride's, or Bridget's well, was 
turned into a workhouſe.] A houſe of 
correction. 
He would contribute more to reformation than 
all the workhouſes and Bride bells in Europe. 


Spefator, 
BRIDGE. n. / e Saxon.“ 


1. A building raiſed over water for the 


convenience of paſſage. 
What need the bri.{ge much broader than the 
flood. 1 Sharſprave, 
And proud Araxes, whom no &5/dge could 
bind, Dryden, 
2. The upper part of the noſe. 
The railing gently the bridge of the noſe, doth 
prevent the deformity of a ſaddle noſe. Bacon. 
3. The ſupporter of the ſttings in ſtringed 
inſtruments of muſick. 
To BRIDGE. v. a. from the noun.] To 
raiſe a bridge over any place. 
Came to the ſea; and over Helleſpont 
Bridging his way, Europe with Afſta juin'd. 


Alton, 
BRIDLE. =. / [bride, Fr.! 
t. The headſtall and reins by which a horſe 
1s reſtrained and governed, | 
They ſeiz'd at lafi 
His courſer's Bridle, and his fect emhrac'd, D» y4. 
2. A reſtraint; a curb; a check. 

The king reſolved to put that place, which ſome 
men fancied to be a Hs upon the city, into the 
hands of ſuch a man as he might rely upun. * 

Clarendon, 

A bright genius often betrays itſelf into many 

errours, witi.out a continual bri/e on the tongue. 

Ratte. 

To BRI“ DLE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To reſtrain, or guide by a bridle. 

I bridle in my firuggling muſe with pain, 
That longs to launch into a bulder firain. Aduliſon. 

2. To put a Widle on any thing, 

The queen of beauty ſtop'd her He doves; 

Approv'd the little labour of the Loves. FPr:or. 
3. To reſtrain; to govern. 

The diſpoſition of things is committed to them, 
whom law may at all times bu, and ſuperivur 
power controul, Hucker, 

With a ſtrong, and yet a gentle hand, 

You be faction, and our heaits command. 
er. 
To ER! DLE. v. n. To hold up the head. 
DPRIDTTUANS D. . J. [from bridle and 
hand ] The hand which holds the bridle 
in riding, 

In the turning, one miglit perceive the 27. 

gau forr.ething gently nir; but, indeed, fo 
| gentiv, as it did rather diſtil virtue than ute 
viclence. Sidn:y, 

The heat of ſummer put his blood into a fer- 
ment, which affected his brid/eauni with great 
Pin. IT ſeman, 

BRIEF. adi. [brevis, Lat. brief, Fr.] 
1. Short; conciſe. It is now ſeldom uſed 
but of words. 

A play there i my lord, ſome ten words long, 
Which is as e as I have known a play; 

But by ten words, my lord, it is tov long, 
Which makes it tedious, Sha&ſpeave, 
I will be mild and gentle in my words.— 
And &rif, good mother, for J am in hafte, 
Sha#ſpearcy 
I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 
To teach you gamut in a r ſort, 
More pleatant, pretty, and effe&tual. SI 40 
They nothing doubt prevailing, ard to make 
it brief wars, | 
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The brief ſtyle is that which expreſſeth much in 
little. Ben Jonſon. 
If I had quoted more words, I had quoted 
more profaneneſs; and therefore Mr. Congreve 
has reaſon to thank me for being brief, Collier. 
2. Contracted ; narrow. 
The ſhrine of Venus, or ſtraight pight Minerva, 
Poſtures beyond brief nature. Shakſpeare. 


Brie. n. /. [ brief, Dutch, a letter.] 
-1. A writing of any kind. 
There is a bricf, how many ſports are ripe : 
Make choice of which your higbneſs will ſee firſt. 
Shakſpeare. 
The apoſtolical letters are of a twofold kind and 
diiference ; wiz. ſome are called briefs, becauſe 
they are compriſed in a ſhort and compendious 
way of writing. oe. 
2. A thort extract, or epitome, 
But how you muſt begin this enterprize, 
I will your highneſs thus in brief advife. F. Queen. 
I douht not but I ſhall make it plain, as far as 
a ſum or brief can make a cauſe plain. Bacon. 
The 5ricf of this tranſaction is, theſe ſprings 
that ariſe here are impregnated with vitriol. 
Woodward. 
3. In law. 
A writ whereby a man is ſummoned to anſwer 
40 any action; or it is any precept of the King 
in writing, iſſuing out of any court, whereby he 
commands any thing to be done. Cowell, 


4. The writing given the pleaders, con- 
taining the caſe. 

The brief with weighty crimes was charg'd, 
On which the pleader much enlarg'd. %. 

5. Letters patent, giving licence to a cha- 
ritable collection for any publick or pri- 
vate loſs. 

6. [In muſick.] A meaſure of quantity, 
which contains two {ſtrokes down in 
beating time, and as many up. Harris. 

Bxre'rLy. adv. [from brief. ] Conciſely; 
in few words, 

I will ſpeak in that manner which the ſubject 
requires ; that is, probably, and moderately, and 
briefly. Bacon, 

The modeſt queen awhile, with downcaſt eyes, 
Ponder'd the ſpeech ; then %u thus replies. 

; Dryden. 

Ba' ETN ESS. n./. [from brizf.] Conciſe- 


neſs; ſhortneſs. 
They excel in grandity and gravity, in ſmooth- 
neſs and propriety, in quickneſs and . 
Camden. 


BRUVER. u. / [bnzj, Saxon.] A plant. 
(The ſwect and the wild forts are both 
ſpecies of the roſe. 

What ſubtle hole is this, 
Whoſe mouth is cover'd with rude growing 
briers. Sha#ſpeare. 
Then thrice under a her doth creep, 
Which at buth ends was rooted deep, 
And over it three times doth leap; | 
Her magick much availing. Drayton's Nymphid. 

BRIERY. adj. 2 brier.] Rough; 
thorny ; full of briers. 

BRIO, and poſſibly alſo Brix, is derived 
from the Saxon bhicg, a bridge, which, 
to this day, in the northern counties, is 
called a brigg, and not a bridge. 

Gib/on's Camden. 
BRIGADE. 2. / Brigade, Fr. It is now 
enerally pronounced with the accent 
on the laſt ſyllable.] A diviſion of 
forces; a body of men, conſiſting of 
ſeveral ſquadrons of horſe, or battalions 
of foot. 

Or fronted brigades form. Alilten, 

H-re the Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Galant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips, 


2. Shining, as a body refleQing light. 


BRI 


Br1r'cave Major. An officer appointed | 
by the brigadier to aſſiſt him in the ma- 
nagement and ordering of his brigade z 
and he there acts as a major does in an 
army. Harris. 

BRIGADI'ERN General, An officer who 
commands a brigade of horſe or foot in 
an army; next in order below a major 
general, 

Br1'GanD, . /. [brigand, Fr.] A rob- 
ber one that belongs to a band of rob- 
bers, 

There might be a rout of ſuch barbarous 


thieviſh brigands in ſome rocks; but it was a 
degeneration from the nature of man, a political 


creature, Bramhall againſt Hlebbes. 
Bx1'G ANDINE. : 
Br1'GANTINE. n. ſ. [from brigand, ] 


1. A light veſſel; ſuch as has been for- 


merly uſed by corſairs or pirates. 

Like as a warlike brigandine, apply'd 
To fight, lays forth her threatful pikes afore 
The engines, which in them ſad death do hide. 


Spenſer. 
In your brigantine you ſail'd to ſee | 
The Adriatick weetlded. Otway's Venice Pref. 
The conſul vbliged him to deliver up his fleet, 
and reſtore the ſhips, reſerving only to kimſelt 
two brigantines, Arbuthnot. 
2. A coat of mail. 

Then put on all thy gorgeous arms, thy helmet 
And brigandine of braſs, thy broad habergeon, 
Vantbrats, and greves. Milton's Samſon Agonifies, 

BRIGHT. adj. [beont, Saxon. ] 
1. Shining; full of light. 
Through a cloud 
Drawn. round about the like a radiant ſhrine, 
Dark, with exceſlive bright thy ſkirts appear. 
Milton, 
Then ſhook the ſacred ſhrine and ſudden light 
Sprung through the roof, and made the temple 
bright. Dryden. 


Bright braſs, and brighter domes. Chapman. 
Thy eyes are ſeen in diamonds bright, Cay. 
Bright as the ſun her eyes the gazers firike. 


Pope. 
3. Clear; tranſpicuous. 
From the %%, wines 
He'd turn abiorrent. Thomſen. 


While the bright Seine, t' exalt the ſoul, 

With ſparkling plenty crowns the bowl. Fenton. 
4. Clear ; evident, 

He mult not proceed too ſwiftly, that he may 
with more caſe, with 4rig/fter evidence, and with 
ſurer ſucceſs, draw the learner on. Warts. 

5. Reſplendent with charms. 
Thy beauty appears, 
In its graces and airs, 
All bright as an angel new diopt from the ſky. 
Parnel. 

O Liberty, thou goddeſs heav'nly bright, 

Profuſc of bliſs, and pregnant with delight! 
Addiſon, 

Bright as the ſun, and like the morning fair, 
Such Chiloe is, and common as the air. Granville. 

To-day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e'er engag'd a watchful ſpirit's care, Pepe. 

Thou more dreaded joe, %% At beauty, ſhine, 

Young. 


6. Illuminated with ſcience; ſparkling 
with wit, 
Gen'rous, gay, and gallant nation, 
Great in arms, and bright in art. Anonymous. 
If parts allure thee, think how Bacon ſhin'd, 
The wilzſt, briz/tef/, meancſt of mankind. Pepe. 
7. Illuſtrious; glorious, | 
This is the worſt, if not the only ſtain, 
I“ th' brightsft annals of a female reign, Cotton, 
To BITGUTEN. v. a. [from bright. ] 
1. To make bright; to make to ſhine, 


BRI 


The purple morning, riſing with the year, 
Salutes the ſpring, as her celeſtial eyes | 
Adorn the world, and brighten up the ſkies. 


: b Dryden, 
2. To make luminous by light from with. 
out, 

An ecſtaſy, that mothers only feel, 

Plays round yo heart, and brightens all my ſorrow, 
Like gleams of ſunſhine in a louring ſky. Fkilips, 
3. To make gay, or cheerful, 
Hope elevates, and joy 
Brightens his creſt. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
4. To make illuſtrious, 

The preſent qeeen would brighten her character, 
if ſhe would excrt her authority to inſtil virtues 
into her people. Swift, 

Yet time ennobles or degrades each line ; 

It brighten'd Craggs's, and may darken thine, 
Pope. 
5. To make acute, or witty. 
To BRIGHT EN. v. a. To grow bright; 
to clear up: as, the ſky brightens. 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 

How the ſtile brightens, how the tenſe refines ! 


Pope, 

Br1'cHTLY. adv. [from bright.) Splen- 

didly ; with luſtre. 
Sately I f1:pt, till brightly dawning ſhone 

The morn, cunſpicuvus on her golden throne. 


BRLTOH TN ESS. 1. /. [from right.] 
1. Luſtre; ſplendour; glitter. 

The blazing brightneſs of her beauty's beam, 
And glorious light of her ſun-ſhining face, 

To tell, were as to ſtrive againſt the ſtream. 
Fairy Queen, 

A (word, by long lying ſtill, will contract a 
ruſt, which ſhall deface its brightneſs, South, 

The moon put on her veil ot light, 
Myiterious veil, of brightneſs made, 

That 's both her lufire and her ſhade. Hudibras, 

Vex'd with the preſent moment's heavy gloom, 
Why ſcek we brightneſs from the years to come ? 

Prier. 
2. Acuteneſs. 

The brightneſs of his parts, the ſolidity of bis 
judgment, and the canduur and generoſity of 
his temper, diſtinguiſhed him in an age of great 
politeneſs. Prior. 

BILLIANcV. u. /. { from brilliant.] Luſtre; 
ſplendour. 
BRILLIANT. ad. [rillant, Fr.] Shin- 
ing; ſparkling ; ſpleadid ; full of luſtre. 
So have I ſcen in larder dark 
Of veai a lucid loin, 
Replete with many a 6ri/liant ſpark, 
As wiſe philoſophers remark, | 
At once hoth ſtink and ſhine, Dor ſet. 
Br1'LLIANT. . /. A diamond of the fineit 
cut, formed iato angles, ſo as to refract 
the light, and ſhine more. 

In deference to his virtues, I forbear 

To ſhew you what the reſt in orders were; 
This bri/{fant is ſo ſpotleſs and ſo bright, 
He needs not foil, but ſhines by his own proper 
ligh C D 7 yden . 
Br1'LLIANTNESS. n. /. [ſrom brilliant. | 
Splendour; luſtre. | 
Br1LLs. 1. /. The hair on the eyelids of a 
horfe, . Did. 
BRIM. . /. [ rim, Icelandiſh.] 
1. The edge of any thing. 

His hat being in the form of a turban, daintily 

made, the locks of his hair came down about the 


brims of it. Bacon. 
2. The upper edge of any veſſel. 
How my head in ointment ſwims ! 

How my cup o'erlooks her brim 7 Crafhanv, 


So when with crackling flames a cauldron tries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottom riſe, 
Above the brims they force their hery way. 

Dryden's LE nei, 


BRI 
Thus in a bafon drop a ſhilling, | 
Then fill the veſſel to the , 
You (hall vbſerve as you ate filling, 
The pond'rous metal ſeems to ſwim. 
3. The top of any liquor. 


The feet of the prieits, that bare the ark, 


Soft. 


were dipped in the m of the Water. 
„The bank of a fountain. 
It told me it was Cyntbia's own, 
Within whoſe cheerful brims 
That ew ious nymph had oft been known 
To bathe her ſnuwy limbs. Drayton, 
To Brim. v. a, [from the noun.] To fill 
to the top. | 
May thy 6rimmed waves for this, 
Tneic full tribute never miſs, _ 
From a thouſand rills. Mil:on., 
This ſaid, a double wreath Evander twin'd ; 
And poplars black and white his temples bind : 
Then brims his ample bowl; with like deſign, 
The reſt invoke the gods with ſprinkled wine. 
Dryden. 
To Brim. v. n. To be full to the brim. 
| Now horrid frays 
Commence, the brimming glaſſes now are hurl'd 
With dire intent. Philips 
Bri'meul, adj, [from brim and full.] 
Full to the top; overcharged. 
Meaſure my caſe, how by thy beauty's filling 
With ſeed of woes my heart brimfud is chatg'd. 
Sidney, 
We have try'd the utmoſt of our friends; 
Our legions are brimful, our cauſe is ripe. SA. 
Her brimful eyes, that ready ſtood, 
And only wanted will tv weep a flood, 
Releas'd their watiy ſtore. Dryden's Fables. 
The good old king at parting wrung my hand, 
His eyes &rimf«l of tears; then ſighing cry'd, 
Prithee, be careful of my ſon. Addiſon's Cato. 
Br1r'MFULNESS. u. / [from brimful.] Ful- 
neſs to the top. | 
The Scout on his unfurniſh'd kingdom 
Came pouring like atide into a beach, | 
With ample and brimfulneſs of his force. Skakſp. 
Bai'MMER. 2. /. [from brim.] A bowl 
full to the top. 
When healths go round, and kindly brimmers 
flow, 
Till the freſh garlands on their foreheads glow. 
Dryden. 
Ba1'MMING. adj, [from brim.] Full to the 
brim, 
And twice beſides her bceſtings never fail, 
To ftore the dairy with a brimming pail. Dryden. 


Br1/MSTONE. u. .. [corrupted from +&rin 
or brenſlone, that is, fiery ſtone, ] Sul- 
phur. See SULPHUR. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 


Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 
Euroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoke and 6rimftore blue. 


Fairy Queen. 

The vapour of the Ferro ac! Cane is generally 
ſuppoſed to be ſulphureous, though I can ſee no 
reaſon for ſuch a ſuppoſition: I put a whole 
bundle of lighted &r/mfone matches to the ſmoke, 
they all went out in an inſtant. Addiſon on [taly. 
Ba1r'MSTONY. adj. [from brimſtone.] Full 
of brimſtone; containing ſulphur ; ſul- 
phureous. 


BPNIVD ED. adi. [brin, Fr. a branch.] 
Streaked ; tabby; marked with ſtreaks. 


Fun, 
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Thrice the briaded cat hath mew'd. Sp. 
She tam'd the brinded lioneſs 
And ſpotted mountain pard. Milton, 


My brinded heifer to the ſtake I lay; 
Two thriving calves ſhe ſuckles twice a-day. 
Dryden. 
Br1'xDLE. u. ſ. [from brinded.] The ſtate 
of being brinded, | | 
A natural brindl/e. ; Clariſſa, 
BzrNDLED. adj. [from brindle.] Brinded; 
lireaked, 


The hor, my fiſters ! aim the fatal datt, 
And firike the brinatet mogfter to the heart. 


Ada ſon Ovid. 
BRINE. n. / 
1. Water impregnated with ſalt. 

The encieafing of the weight of water will 
encreaſe its power of bearing; as we lee brine, 
when it is {alt enough, will hear an egg. Bacon. 

Diſſolve ſheeps dung in water, and add to it 
as much ſalt as will make a ſtrong brine ; in this 
liquor ſteep your corn. Mortimer. 

2. The ſea, as it is ſalt. 
All but mariners, 
Plung'd in the foaming brine, did quit the veſſel, 
Then all afire with me. Shalſpeare's Tempeſt. 

The air was calm, and on the level brine 

Slec K Panope, with all her ſiſters, play d. Milton. 

As, when two adverle winds 

Engage with horrid ſheck, the rutficd brine 

Roars ſtormy. Philips. | 
3. Tears, as they are ſalt. 

What a deal of brine * 
Hath waſh'd thy fallow checks for Roſaline ! 
Shak ſpeare. 

Br1'NEPIT. u. . [from brine and pit. ] 


Then I lov'd thee, h 

And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' th' iſle, 
The freſh ſprings, brinepits, barren place, and 
fertile, hakſpeare. 


To BRING. v. a. [bjungan, Sax. pret. 
I brought ; part. paſſ. brought 5 bnokr, 


Saxon. ] | 

1. To fetch from another place: diſtin- 
guiſhed from to carry, or convey, to 
another. place, 

I was the chief that rais'd him to the crown, 
And I' be chief to bring him down again, 

Shakſpeare. 

And as ſhe was going to fetch it, he called to 
her, and ſaid, bring me, I pray tee, a morſel 
of bread in thy hand. Kings. 

A regittry of lands may furniſh eaſy ſecurities 
of money, that ſhall be brought over by firangers. 

Temple. 
2. To convey in one's own hand ; not to 
ſend by another. | 

And if my wiſh'd alliance pleaſe your king, 
Tell him he ſhould not ſend the peace, but bring. 

: Dryden, 
3. To produce; to procure, as a cauſe. 

There is nothing WII ing you more hunour, 
and more caſe, than to do what right in juſtice 
you may, Bacon. 

4. To reduce; to recal. | | 

Bring back gently their wandeting minds, by 
going before them in the train they ſhuuld purſue, 
without any rebuke, Locke, 

Nathan's fable had ſo good an effect, as to 
bring the man after God's own heart to a right 
ſenſe of his guilt. Spettater, 

5. To attract; to draw along. 
In diſtillation, the water aſcends diffcultly, 
and brings over with it ſome part of the oil of 
vitriol. Newton's Optics, 
6. To put into any particular ſtate or cir- 
cumitances; to make liable to any thing. 

Having got the way of reaſoaiig, which that 
ſtudy neceſſarily brings the mind to, they might 
be able tv transfer it to other parts of knowledge, 
as they ſhatl have oceaſion. Loc te. 

The queſtion for bringing the king to juſtice 
was immediately put, and carried without any 
oppoſition, that I can find, Stent. 

7. To lead by degrees. 

A due conſideration of the vanities of the 
world, will naturally 5ring us to the contempt of 
it; and the contempt of the world will as cer- 
tainly % g us i ome to ourielves, I. Ffrange, 

The underſtanding ſhouid be 5rowght to the 
difficult and knotty parts of koowledge by 
inſenſibte degrees. Loc te. 


8. To recal; to ſummons. 


Pit of ſalt water. | 
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Aut thofs, and more than I to mind can Bring, 
Menalcas has not yet forgot to fing. Dryden, 
To induce ; to prevail upon. 

The nature of the things, contained in thoſe 
words, would not ſuffer him to think etherwiſe, 
how, or whenſoever, he is 5rought to reflect vn 
them. Locke. 

It ſeems ſo prepoſterous a thing to men, to 
make themſelves unhappy in order to happinels, 
that they do not eaſily b+ing tliemſelves to 3 . 

c:. 

Profitable employ ments would no leſs a di- 
verſion than any of the idle ſports in faſhion, it 
men could be brought to deligit in them. Lc te. 
10. To bring about. [See Anour. ] To 

bring to paſs; to effect. 

This he conceives not hard to bring about, 
If all of you would join to help him out. Dye. 
This turn of mind threw off the oppoſitions cf 
envy and competition; it enabled him to gan 
the moſt vain and impracticable into his deſigns, 
and to bring about ſeveral great events, for the 
advantage of the publick. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
11, To bring forth. To give birth to; to 
produce. 
The good queen, 
For ſhe is good, hath 5revght you forth a daughter: 
Here tis; commends it to your bleſhag. S4. 
More wonderful 
Than that which, by creation, firſt brought forrk 
Light out uf darkness! Paradije Loft. 
Bewail thy falſchood, and the pious works 
It hath brought forth, to make thee memorable 
Among illuitrious women, faithful wives, 
Milton's Age tet. 
Bellona leads thee to of lover's hand; 
Another queen brings forth another brand, 
To burn with foreign tires her native land! Dryd. 
Idleneſs and luxury bring forth poverty and 
want; and this temprs men to injuſtice, and th 
cauſeth enmity and animoſity, Tillotfen. 
The value of land is raifed, when it is futed to 
bring forth a greater quantity of any valuable 
product. Locke, 
12. To bring forth. - To bring to light, 
The thing that is hid br:ngeth he forth to light, 


9. 


— 


2 ; Eq 
13. To bring in. To place in any condi- 
tion. ä 
He proteſts he loves you, 
And needs no other ſuitor, but his lik ing, 
To bring you in again. Shakfpeare's Othello, 
14. To bring in. To reduce. 
Send over into that realm ſuch a ſtrong power 
of men, as ſhould perivce bring in all tlat le- 
bellious rout, and looſe people. Sperſcr on Ireland, 


15. 1o bring in, To afford gain. 

The ſole meaſure of all his courteſies is, what 
return they will make hun, and what revenue 
they Will bring him. 7, Stuth, 

Trade brought us in plenty and riches, Lecke, 


16. 710 bring in. To introduce. 
Entertain no long diſcourſe with any; but, if 
you can, Hing in fumetiung to ſeaſon it with te- 
ligion. Taylor. 
There is but one God who made heaven and 
earth, ard tea and winds ; but the folly and mad- 
neis of mankind brought in the images of gods. 
It [ing flect, 
The fruitfulneſs of Italy, and the like, are 
not brog/t {1 by force, but naturally riſe gut of 
the argument, Add iN. 
Since he could not have a ſeat among them 
himicit, he would g in one who had more 
merit. Tatler, 
Quotations are beſt 4rought in to confirm ſome 
opinion controverted. 


— 


a 
. 


Jo bring off. To clear; to procure 
to be acquitted ; to cauſe to eſcape. 
I tufted to my head, that has betrayed me; 
and I found fault with my legs, that wou!'d other- 
wiſe have brought me . L' Fftrange, 
Set a kite upon the bench, and it is forty ;o one 
he'll bring oF a crow at tie bar, LH ange. 
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The beſt way to avoid this imputation, and to 
Bring off the credit of our underſtanding, is to be 
truly religious. Tillotſon, 

18. To bring on. To engage in action. 

If there be any that would reign, and take up 
all the time, let him find means tov take them 
off, and bring others on. Bacon. 


19. 70 bring on. To produce as an occa- 


ſional cauſe. 

Tue fountains of the great deep being broke 
open, ſv as a general dettruct ion and devaſtation 
was brought upon the earth, aud all things im it. 

Burnet's Theory, 

The great queſtion, which in all ages has 
difturbed mankind, and brovght on them thoſe 
miſchiefs. Locke. 

20. To bring over, To convert; to draw 


to a new party. 

This liberty ſhould be made uſe of upon few 
occaſions of finall importance, and only with a 
view of bringing over his own ſide, another time, 
to ſomething of greater and more publick mo- 
ment. Swift. 

The proteſtant clergy will find it, perhaps, no 
difhcult matter to /i great numbers over to the 
church. Sqwifr, 

21. To bring out, To exhibit ; to ſhow. 

If I make not this cheat Sg cut another, ar d 
the ſheaters prove ſheep, let me be unrulled. 

Sh ikſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Which he could bring wt, where he had, 
And what he bought them for, and paid. Hudib. 

Theſe ſhake his ſoul, and, as they boldly preſs, 
Bring out his crimes, and force him to confeſs. 

Dryden, 

Another way made uſe of, to find the weight 
of the denarii, was by the weight of Greck coins; 
but thoſe experiments bring out the denarius 


heavier. Arbuthnot. 
22. To bring under. To ſubdue; to re- 
preſs. 


That ſharp courſe which you have ſet down, 
for the bringing under of thoſe rebels of Ulfter, 
and preparing a way for their perpetual refor- 
mation. Spenſer. 

To ſay, that the more capable, or the better 
de ſerver, hath ſuch right to govern, as he may 
compulſorily bring under the leſs worthy, ' idle. 

acon, 


23. To bring up. To educate ; to inſtru ; 


to form. | 

The well bringing up of the people, ſerves as a 
moſt ſure bond to hold them. Sidney. 

He that takes upon him the charge of bringing 

vung men, cſpecially young gentlemen, 
ſhou!d have ſomething more in him than Latin. 
Locke. 

They frequently converſed with this lovely 
vitgin, who had been 9rought wp by her father in 
knowledge. Adlifon's Guardian, 

24. To bring ud. To introduce to gene- 
ral practice. 

Several obliging deferences, condeſcenſions, 
and ſubmiſſions, wich many outwird forms and 
ecremonies, were firſt of all brought up among 
the politer part of mankind, who lived 1n courts 
and cities, Speclator. 

25. To ring up. To cavſe to advance. 

Bring »p your army; but I think you'l} find, 

They *ve not prep r'd ior us. Shakſpeare. 

26. Bring retains, in all its ſenſes, the 
idea of an agent, or cauſe, producing a 
real or metaphorical motion of ſome- 
thing toward ſomething ; for it is oft 
ſaid, that he brought bis companion out. 
'The meaning is, that he was brought to 
ſomething that was likewiſe without, 

PrrNGER. n. /. from bring. ] The per- 
ſon that brings any thing. 

Yet the firſt bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a loſing office: aud his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a ſullen bell, 


Kemember'd tolling a dead friend. Sha#ſpeare. 


a 


of 
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Beſt you ſee ſafe the bringer 
Out of the hoſt: I muſt attend mine office, 
Shakſpeare. 


Bai'nNGtR ur. Inſtructor; educators. 
Italy and Rome. have been breeders and 
bringers up of the worthicſt men. Aſcham. 


BRi'nisH. adj. [from brine.) Having the 
taſte of brine ; ſalt. | 
Nero would be tainted with remorſe 
To hear and fee her plaints, her brin//+ tears. 
Shatypeare. 
For now I ſtand, as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea, 
Who marks the waxing tide grow wave by wave; 
ExpeCting ever when ſome envious ſurge 
Will, in his brin// bowels, ſwallow him. Shak. 


Bri'x1sHNEss. 1. . [from briniſh.] Salt- 
"neſs ; tendency to ſaltneſs. 
BRINK. . , Irin, Daniſh.] The 
edge of any place, as of a precipice or 
a river, 
Th' amazed flames ſtand gather'd in a heap, 
And from the precipice's brink retire, 
Afraid to venture on ſo large a leap. Dryden. 
We ſtand therefore on the brinks and confines 
of thoſe ſtates at the day of doom. Atterbury. 
So have I ſeen, from Severn's brink, 
A flock of geeſe jump down together ; 
Swim where the bird of Jove would fink, / 
And, ſwimming, never wet a feather. Swift. 


Br1'xy. adj. [from brine.) Salt. 
He, who firſt the paſſage try'd, 
In harden'd oak his | did hide; 
Or his, at leaſt, in hollow wood, 
Who tempted firſt the briny flood. Dr yden. 
Then, briny ſeas, and taſtefu! ſprings, farewe!, 
Where fountain nymphs, confus'd with Nereids, 
dwell. Aadliſen. 
A muriatick or briny taſte ſeems to be pro- 
duced by a mixture of an acid and alkaline 2 ; 
for ſpirit gf fait, and ſalt of tartar, mixed, pro- 
duce a ſalt like ſea ſalt. Arbuthnot. 


Briony. See BRLONx. 
BRISK. adi. [bruſque, French.) , 
1. Lively; vivacious; gay; ſprightly : 
applied to men. : 
Pr*ythee, die, and ſet me free, 
Or clſe be, 
Kind and 5rifk and gay like me. Denham. 
A creeping young fellow, that had corpmittcd 
matrimony with a 5riſt gameſome laſs, was ſo 
altered in a few days, that he was liker a ſkele- 
ton than a living man. L* Eftrange. 
Why ſhould all honour then be ta'en 
From lower parts to load the brain; 
When other limbs we plainly ſce, 
Each in his way, as & as he? 
2. FPowertul ; ſpirituous. 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine : 
Some torts, when old, continue briſk and fine. 
Denham. 
Under ground, the rude Riphzan race 
M m—— cyder, with the brake's product 
wild, 
Sloes pounded, hips, and ſervis* harſheſt juice. 
Phillips. 
It muſt needs he ſome exteriour cauſe, and 


Prior. 


the briſe acting of ſome objects without me, | 


whoſe efficacy I cannot reſiſt. - Lacke. 


3. Vivid; bright. Not uſed. 

Ohjects appeared much darker, hecauſe my 
inſtrument was overcharged; had it magnified 
thirty or twenty- five times, it had made the ob- 
ject appear more briſk and pleaſant. MNenwton. 


{76 BRISEK ur. v. n. To come up briſkly. 
Bals K ET. n. ſ. [brichet, Fr.] The breaſt 


of an animal. 
See that none of the wool be wanting, that 


their gums be red, teeth white and even, and the 
briſket ſkin red. Mortimer. 


Bals K Lv. adv, [from briſt.] A&ively; 
vigorouſly, 


— 


| 


| 


| B'R 1 

We have ſeen the air in the bladder ſuddenly 
expand itſelf ſo much, and ſo bri/ily, that it ma- 
nifeſtly lifted up ſome light bodies that leaned 
upon it. Boyle, 

I could plainly perceive the creature to ſuck in 
many of the moſt minute animalcula, that were- 
ſwimming briftly about in the water. Ray, 

Bn1i'skNESSs. n. ſ. [from briſt.] 
1. Livelineſs ; vigour ; quick 

Some remains of corruption, though they do 
not conquer and extinguith, yet will flacken and 
allay, the vigour and 6rifineſs of the renewed 
principle, Seuth, 

2, Gayety. 

But che moſt diſtinguiſhing part of his charac- 
ter ſeems to« me to be his brit neſi, his jollity, 
and his good humour. Dryden, 

BRISTLE. =. / (brapt, Sax.} The 
Riff hair of ſwine. 

I will not open my lips ſo wide as a 6rifle 
may enter. Shakſpeare, 

He is covered with hair, and not, as the boar, 
with bri/iles, which probably ſpend more upon 
the ſame matter, which, in other creatures, makes 
the horns ; for briftles ſeem to be nothing elſe but 
a horn ſplit into a multitude of little ones. Grew, 

Two boars whom love to battie draws, 

With rifing 6r:f/es, and with frothy jaws, 

Their adverſe breafts with tuſks oblique they 

wound. : Dryden, 
To Br1'sTLE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 


crect in briſtle, 
Now for the bare pickt bone of majeſty, 
Doth dogged war Lie his angry creſt, 
And ſnarleth in the gentle eyes of peace. Shak/. 
Which makes him plume hirmſelt, and bri//e up 
The creſt of youth againſt your dignity. Shakſp, 
To Br1'sTLE. v. n. To ſtand erect as 


briſtles. 
Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 
Pard, or boar with 5rifled hair, 
In thy eye that ſhallappear, | 
When thou wak'ft, it is thy dear. Shatſpeare, 
S Stood Theodore ſurpriz'd in deadly fright, 
With chatt' ring tecth, and 6ri/ling hair upright ; 
Yet arm'd with inborn worth. Dryden, 
Thy hair ſo brift/es with unmanly fears, 
As fields of corn that riſe in bearded ears. Dryd. 
To BxISTIE @ thread. To fix a brittle 
to it, 


Br1'sTLY. adj. [from brifile.) Thick 


ſet with briſtles. 

The leaves of the black mulberry are ſome- 
what brifly, which may help to preſerve the dew. 
Bacon. 
If the eye were ſo acute as to rival the fineſt 
microſcope, the fight of our own ſelves would 
affright us; the ſmootheſt ſkin would be beſet 
with rugged ſcales and 6rifly hairs. Bentley. 
Thus maſtful beech the Sry cheſtnut bears, 

And the wild aſh is white with bloomy pears. 
D Iden. 

a The careful maſter of the ſwine, 

Forth haſted he to tend his brifled care. Pape. 
Br1'sTOL-STONE. A kind of ſoft diamond 


found in a rock near the city of Briſtol, 
Of this kind of cryſtal are the better and 
larger ſort of Briflel-flones, and the Kerry Stones 
of Ircland. MN oodwuaurd. 
Brit. 2. . A fiſh. 
The pilchards were wont to purſue the brit, 
upon which they feed, into the havens. Carew, 
To BRIT E. v. u. Barley, wheat, or 
To BRIGHT. hops, are ſaid to brite, 
when they grow over-ripe. 
BRI'TTLE. adj. [brixtan, Sax.] Fra- 
gile ; apt to break; not tough 
The weod of vines is very durable; though no 
tree hath the twigs, while they are gicen, fo 
brittle, yet the wood dried is extremely tough. 
Bacon, 
From earth all came, to earth muſt all return, 
Frail as the cord, and brittle as the urn, Prior. 


B R O 


Of airy pomp, and fleeting joys, 
What does the buſy world — 4 beſt, 


But brittle goods, that break like glaſs ? Gran, 

If the ſtone is Gbritele, it will often crumble, 

and paſs in the form of gravel, Arbuthnoet. 

Bai'TTLENESS, . / —_ brittle. ] Apt- 
neſs to break ; fragility. 

A wit quick without brightneſs,, ſharp without 
brittleneſs.  Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

Artifcers, in the tempering of ſteel, by hold- 
ing it but a minute or two longer or leſſer in the 
flame, give it very differing tempers,. as to 
brittleneſs or toughneſs. 

BaIZ E. 1. J. The gadfly. 
A brize, a (corned little creature, 
Through his fair hide his angry ting did threaten. 
Spenſer. 
BROACH. . / [broche, French.] 
1. A ſpit. 

He was taken into ſervice to a baſe office in 
his kitchen; ſo that he tu ned a breach, that had 
worn a crown. Bacon 

Whoſe offered entrails ſhall his crime re roacl., 
And diip their fatneſs from the hazle broack, 

Dry len. 

2. A muſical inſtrument, the ſounds of 
which are made by turning round a 
handle. Dia. 


3. [Wich hnaters.] A ſtart of the head 
of a young ſtag, growing ſharp like 
the end of a ſpit. Dis. 


7b BROACH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſpit; to pierce as with a ſpit. 
| Were now the gencral of our gracious empreſs, 
As in good time he may, from Ireland coming, 
Bringing rebeilion broack:d on his ſword. SH. 

He felled men as one would mow hay, and 
ſometimes broacked a great number of them upon 
his pike, as one would carry little birds (pitted 
upon a ſtick, Hak-owwill, 

2. To pierce a veſſel in order to draw 
the liquor ; to tap. 

3. To open any ſtore. 

I will notably provide, that you ſhall want 
neither weapons, victuals, nor aid; I will open 
the old armouries, I will broack my ftore, and 
bring forth my ſtores. Kmlles, 

4. To let out any thing, 

And now the field of death, the liſts, 

Were enter'd by antagoniſts, 
And blood was ready to be broact*d, 
When Hudibras in haſte approach'd. Hudibras, 

5. To give out, or utter any thing. 

This errour, that Piſon was Ganges, was firſt 
breached by Joſephus. Raleigh 

Thoſe who were the chief inſtruments of 
raiſing the norſc, made uſe of thoſe very opinions 

 themfclves had breached, for argun.ents to prove, 

that the change of miniſters was dangerous. 
Swift's Examiner. 

Bro'acner. n. . [from broach.] 

1. A ſpit. 

The youth approach'd the fire, and, as it 

burn'd, | 
On five ſharp breachers rank'd, the roaſt they 
turn'd; 4 
Theſe morſels ftay'd their ſtomachs. Dryden. 

2. An opener, or utterer of any thing; 
the firſt author. 

There is much pride and vanity in the affee- 
tation of being the firſt broacker of an heretical 
opinion, L' Eftrange. 


Numerous parties denominate themſelves, not 


from the grand Author and Finiſher of our faith, 


but from the fi ſt broucher of their idolized opi- | 
Decay of Piety. | 
This opinion is commonly, but falfely, af- | 


nions. 


eribed to Ariſtotle, not as its fixſt broacker, but 
as its ableſt patron. Cheyne, 


BROAD. adj. [bpad, Saxon.) 
1. Wide; extended in breadth, diſt in- 
guiſhed from length ; not narrow, 


9 


Boyle. 


— 


The weeds that bis read ſpreading leaves did 


B R O . 


ſhelter 
Are pull'd up, root and all. Shakſpeare, 
The top may be juſtly ſaid to grow broader, 
as the bottom narrower, Temple. 


Of all your knowledge this vain fruit you have, 
To walk with eyes broad open to your grave. 
Dryden. 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 
With vigour drawn, muſt ſend the ſhaft below, 
The buttom was full twenty fathom broad. Dryd. 

He launch'd the fiery bolt from pole to pole, 
Bread burſt the lightnings, deep the thunders roll. 


Pope. 
2. Large. 


To keep him at a diſtance from falſehood, and 
cunning, which has always a broad mixture of 
falſehood ; this is the fitteſt preparation of a 

| Lecke. 


2 


child tor wiſdom. 


3. Clear; open; not ſheltered ; not af- 
fording concealment. 
In mean time he, with cunning to conceal 

All thought of this from others, himſelf hare 

In bread houſe, with the waoers, us before. 

Clapman. 
It no longer ſecks the ſhelter of night and 
darkneſs, but appears in the broadeft light. 
Decay of Picty. 
If children were left alone in tue dark, they 
wouid be no more afraid than in broad ſunſhine. 
| Locke. 
4. Groſs ; coarſe. 

The teeve and the miller are diſtinguiſhed from 
each other, as much as the lady prioreſs and the 
broad-ſpeaking, gap toothed wife of Bath. Dryd. 

Love made him doubt his bread barbarian 

ſound; 
By love, his want of words and wit he found. 


Dryden. 
If open vice be what you drive at, 
A name ſv bread will ne'er connive at. Dryden. 
Tne broadejt mirth unfeeling folly wears, 
Lefs pleaſing far than virtue's very tears. Pope, 

Room four my lord! three jockeys in his train ; 

Six huntſmen with-a ſhuut precede his chair 
[ He grins, and looks broad nonſenſe with a ſtare. 
| . Pope, 
5. Obſcene ; fulſome ; tending to obſce- 
nity. 

2 chaſte and modeſt as he is eſteemed, it can- 
not be denied, but in ſome places he is br0ad and 
| fulſome, . Pryden, 

Though now arraign'd, he read with ſome de- 
light; | 

Becauſe he ſeems to chew the cud again, 

When his broad comment makes the text too 

plain. Dryden. 

6. Bold; not delicate; not reſerved. 
Who can ſpeak broader than he that has no 
- houſe to put his head in? Such may rail againſt 
great buildings. 

From broad words, and cauſe he fail'd 
His preſence at the tyrant's feaſt, I hear, 
Macduff tives in diſgrace. Shakſpeare, 


F 
BROAPD as long. Equal upon the whole. 
The mobile are ſtill for levelling; that is to ſay, 
for advancing themſelves : for it is as broad as 
long, whether they riſe to others, or bring others 
down to them. L' Eftrange 
BROAD-CLOTH. a. ſ. [from broad and 
cloth.) A fine kind of cloth. 
Thus, a wiſe taylor is not pinching, 
But turns at ev'ry ſeam an inch in: 
Or elſe, be ſure, your broad-c/otk breeches 
Willne'er be ſmooth, nor hold their ſtitches. Suu. 
BROAD-EVED. ad}. [from broad and eye. ] 
Having a wide oy. 
In deſpite of Broad-eyed watchful day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughts: 
But, ah! I will not, Shakſpeare. 
BroAD-LEAVED. adj. [from broad and 
| leaf. } Having broad leaves. | 
Narrow and bread-keved cyprus graſs. 
| Waodward on Foſſils, 


2 


| 


Shakſpeare. 


— - BRO 
To BaoA DEN. v. n. [from broad.) To 


grow broad, I know not whether this 
word occurs, but in the following paſ- 
ſage. 

— walks the ſun, and broadens by degrees, 
Juſt o'er the verge of day. Thomſon, 
BROA DL. adv. | from broad.) In a broad 


manner. 


Brxo'apNness. n./. [from broad. 
1. Breadth ; extent from ſide to fide, 
2. Coarſeneſs; fulſomeneſs. - 

I have uſed the cleaneſt metaphor I could find, 
to palliate the broadneſs of the meaning. Dryden. 
Bno'aD$HOULDERED. adj. [from broad 
and ſhoulder.) Having a large {pace 
between the ſhoulders. 

CITY and large of limbs, with finews 

rong ; 
Broadfhrulder'd, and his arms were round and 
long. . Dryden. 
I am a tall, broadfleu/dered, impudent, black 


fellow ; and, as I thought, every way qualified 
for a rich widow. Spectator, 


BrRO'ADSIDE. n. ſ. [from broad and fide. } 
1. The fide of a ſhip, diſtiat from the 
head or ſtern, " 


From vaſter hopes than this he ſeem'd to fall, 
Toat durſt attempt the Britith admiral : 
From her broadfrdes a ruder flame is thrown, 
Than ſrom the fiery chariot of the fun. MWHaller. 
2. The volley of ſhot fired at once from 
the fide of a ſhip. 


3. [In printin 4 A ſheet of paper con- 

taining one large page. 
BROADSWORD. . /. [from broad and 
fuer.) A cutting ſword, with a broad 
blade. 


| He, in faghting a duel, was run through the 
thigh with a broadſword. WJ ifcman. 


BROADWISsE. adv. | from broad and wiſe. ] 
According tothe direction of the breadth. 
If one ſhould, with his hand, thruſt a piece of 
iron broadwiſe againſt the flat cieling of his cham 
ber, the iron would not tall as long as the force 
of the hand perſeveres to preis againſt it. Boyle. 
BROCA'DE. u. /. [brocado, Spin.) A 
filken ſtuff, variegated with colours of 
gold or filver. 
I have the conveniency of buying and import- 
ing rich brocades. Spectator. 
Or ſtain her honour, or her new brecade ; 
Forget her pray rs, or miſs a maſquerade. 
| Broca'Dep. adj. [from brocade.] 
1. Dreſt in brocade. 
2. Woven in the manner of a brocade. 
| Should you the rich brocaded ſuit unfold, 
Where riſing flow'is grow Riff with froſted gold. 
Gay. 


Pope. 


Bro'cace. n. /. [from broke.] 
1. Thegain gotten by promoting bargains, 
Yet ſure his honeſty, 
Got him fmall gains, but ſhamelefs flattery, 
And filthy brecage, and unſecmly ſhifts, 
And borrow baſe, and ſome good ladies gifts. 
: 5 Spenſer, 
2. The hire given for any unlawful office. 
As ſor the politick and wholeſome laws, they 
were interpreted to be but brecage of an uſurer, 
thereby to woo and win the hearts of the people. 
Bacon, 
3. The trade of dealing in old things; the 
trade of a broker. 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our chief, 
Whoſe works are e' en the trippery of wit, 
From brecage is become ſo bold a thief, 
As we, the rvbb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 
Ben Jouſen. 
4. The tranſaction of buſineſs for other 


men. 
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4 
* *$o mich a+ the quantity of money is leffened, 
ſo much muſt the ſhare of cvery one that has a 
night to this money be the leſs; whether he be 


landholder, for his goods; or labourer, for his 
hire ; or merchant, for his broca Locke. 


BRO'CCOLT. u. J. (Italian. J A ſpecies of 


. cabbage. 
Content with little, I can piddle bere 
On broccoli and mutton round the year; 
But ancient friends, tho' poor or out of play, 
That touch my bell, I cannot turn away. Pope, 
To Brochs. See 10 BROACH. 
So Gcoffty of Boullion, at one draught of his 
bow, ſhooting againſt David's rower in Jerula- 
lem, Grecked three feetlefs birds. Camden, 
Brock. . /. [bnoc, Sax.] A badger. 
Bro'cxer, n. /. A red deer, two years old. 
BrocGus. n. /. [brog, Iriſh. ] 
1. A kind of ſhoe. 
I thought he ſlept; and put 
My clouted rogues from off my feet, whoſe rude- 
nels -- 
Anſwer'd my ſteps too loud. Shakſpeare. 
Sometimes it i» given out, that we muſt either 
take theſe half-pence, or eat our brogues. Sift, 
2. A cant word for a corrupt dialect, or 


manner of pronunciation, 
His brogue will detect mine. Farquhar. 


To BRO'IDER. v. a. [Lrodir, Fr.] To 


adorn with figures of needlework. 
A robe, and a broidered coat, and a girdle, 
Exodus. 
Infant Albion lay 
In mantles breiler'4 o'er with gorgeous pride. ; 
. Ice, 
BROο RI. n. . [from broider.] Em- 
broidery ; flower-work ; additional or- 
naments wrought upon cloth. 
The golden breidery tender Milkah wove, 
The breaſt to Kenna ſacred, and to love, 
Lie. rent and mangled. Tickel, 


BROIL. 2. /. [ brouiller, Fr.] A tumult; 


a quarrel, 
Say to the king thy knowledge of the broil, 
As thou didſt leave it, Shakſpeave. 
He has ſent the ſword both of civil 5r0i/s, and 
public war, amongſt us. Wake. 
Rude were their revels, and obſcene their joys; 
The broils of drunkarus, and the luſt of boys. 
Granville, 


To BROIL. v. a. [bruler, Fr.] To dreſs 
or cook by laying on the coals, or be- 


fore the fire. 
Some ſtrip the ſkin, ſome portion out the 
ſpoil 
Some 4 the fire the ree king entrails brci/. Dryd. 
To BROIIL. v. n. To be in the heat. 
Where have you been broiling ? 
Among the crowd i” th' abbey, where a 
finger 
Could not be wedg'd in more. 


Shatkſpeare. 


Long ere now all the planets and com-ts had | 


been brei/ing in the ſun, had the world lated 
from all eternity. Cheyne. 
To BROKE. v. n. [Of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Skinner ſeems inclined to derive 
it from 17 breah, becauſe broten men 
turn factors or broters. Caſaubon, from 
ect]. Skinner thinks, again, that it 
may be contracted from procurer. Lye 
more properly deduces it from bnuccan, 
Sax. to be buſy. ] To tranſact buſineſs 
for others, or by others. It is uſed ge- 
nerally-in reproach. 
0 He does, indeed, | 
And brokes with all that can, in ſuch a ſuit, 
Corrupt the tender honour of a maid. Sat. 
The gains of bargains are of a more doubtful 
nature, when men ſhould wait upon others ne- 
ceſũty; broke by ſervants and inſtruments to draw 
them on. Bacon. 


TR BRO 
Bro'x rv. The part. pal. of Break. 


the very bent of ſo long attention. Hooker. 
BROKEN MEAT, Fragments; meat that 
has been cut. 


Get three or four chairwomen to attend you 
conſtantly in the kitchen, whom you pay at mall 
charges; only with the broker meat, a tew. coals, 
and all the cinders. Swift. 

Bro'k ENHEARTED. adj. [from broken and 
heart.) Having the ſpirits cruthed by 


grief or-fear. 
He hath fent me to bind up the brolen-hearted, 
Tala. 
BROKEN Lv. adv. [from z rolen.] With- 


out any regular ſeries. 

Sir Richard Hopkins hath done ſomewhat of 
this kind, but hre y and glancingiy ; intending 
chiefly a diſc. urſe of his own voyage. Hakew!l!, 


Bro'xER. n. /. from To broke. | 


another; one that makes bargains for 


another, 

Brokers, who, having no ſtock of their own, 
ſet up and trade with that of other men; buying 
here, and ſelling there, and commonly abuſing 
both ſides, to make out à little paultiy gain. 

. Temple. 

Some South-ſea broker, from the city, 
Will purchaſe me, the more 's the pity ; 
Lay all my fine plantations walte, 

To fit them to his vulgar taſte. Sift. 
2. One who deals in old houſehold goods. 
3. A pimp; a matchmaker. 

h A goodly broker / 

Dare you preſume to harbour wanton lines; 


To whiſper and conſpire againſt my youth ? 
Shak ſpeare. 


meint; 
Which being ſhallow, you ſhall give me leave 
To play the broker in mine own behalf. Shakſp 
BroKERAGE. n. , [from broker, ] The 


pay or reward of a broker. See Bro- 


Shak ſpeare, 


Bro'xCHiCk. to the throat, 

| Inflammation of the lungs may happen either 

in the þr2nc#ial or pulmonary veſſels, and may 

i foon be cummunicated from one to the other, 

when the inflammation affects both the lobes. 
Arvuthnoet. 


j Gn 
;BrRo'NCRHOCELE. * Jreyraνα \re] A tu- 


mour of that part of the. aſpera arteria, 
called the bronchus, Quincy. 
BRON HRO TONY. . / ,[3;yx&@- and 
| Tins.) That operation which opens 
the windpipe by incifion, to prevent 
ſuffocation in a quinſey. Quincy. 

The operation of bronchetomy is an inciſion into 
the aſpera arteria, to make way for the air into 
the lungs, when reſpiration is obſtructed by any 
tumour comprefling the larynx. Sharp. 


Brow. 2. / See BRAND. A (word. 
Fooliſh old man, ſaid then the pagan wroth, 


That weeneſt words or charms may force with- 
% ſtond 3 


That I can carve with this enchanted brond. 
Spenſer, 


diſſertation upon thunder. 
BRONZE. n. , [ bronee,. Fr.] 
1. Braſs. | 


j Imbrown'd with native bronze, ſo! 
Preſerve men's wits, from being broken with 


. - 


1. A factor; one that docs buſineſs for | 


— 


In chuſing for yourſelf, you ſhew'd your judg- Find out ſome uncouth cell, 


CAGE. 
BRO“K ING. particip. adj, Practiſed by | 
brokers. 
Redeem from broking pawn the blemiſh'd 
| crown, 
Wipe off the duſt that hides our ſceptre's gilt. 


BRO'N HAI. pod Dove. ] Belonging 


Soon ſhalt thou ſee, and then believe for troth, | 


BaownTo'LOGY.n, ,. [ See and A.] A | 
Did. | 


BRO 


— 


Henley | 
ſtands, 


Tuning his voice, and balancing his hands, Pope. 
2. Relief, or ſtatue, caſt in braſs, | 
Il view with anger and diſdain, 
Ho lifle gives'thee joy or paid; 
A print, a bronze, a flower, a root, 

A ſhell, a butterfly can do t. 


BROOCH. »n. / [broke, Dutch.] 


1. A jewel; an ornament of jewels. 
Ay, marry, oùr chains and Gur jewels. — 
Your broeckes, pearls, and owehes. Shat/prare. 
Richly ſuited, but unſeaſonable; juſt like the 
brocch and the toothpick, which we wear not now, 


Pri- 


; SH. 
I know him well; he is the 57, aticed, 
And gem of all the nation, - Shakſpearr, 
2. [With painters.] A painting all of 
dne colour, | 7. 
To Brooch. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

adorn with jewels. 
Not th” imperious ſhow 
Of the full- fortun'd Czſar, ever ſhall 
Be brooc/ d with me. Shakſpeare, 


To BROOD. v. n. [bpzdan, Sax. ] 


1. To ſit as on eggs, to hatch them. 
Thou from the firſt 
Waſt preſent, and, with mighty wings outſpread, 
Dove-like ſat'ſt brooding on the vaſt abyſs, 
| And mad'ſt it pregnant. Milton, 
Here nature ſpreads her fruitful ſweetneſs 
round, : 


; Breathes on the air, and brood; upon the ground. 


| x Dryden. 
2. To cover chickens under the wing. 
Exalted hence, and drunk with ſecret joy, 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ ; 
They breed, they brood, inſtruct, and educate ; 
And make proviſion for the future ſtate, Dryd, 


Where brvoding darkneſs ſpreads his jealous wings, 
And the night raven ſings. Milton. 


3. To remain long in anxiety, or ſolici- 


| tous thought. 


Defraud their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 
Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden. 
As rejoicing niiſers | 
| Brood oer their precious ſtores of ſecret gold. 
Smith, 
4. To mature any thing by care. 

It was the opinion of Clinias, as if there were 
ever amongſt nations a breo.ling of a war, and 
tliat there is no ſure league but impuiſſance to do 

hurt. 3 Bacon, 

; To BrooD. v, a. To cheriſh by care. 

Of crowds afraid, yet anxious when alone, 
You'll ht and brood your ſorrows on a throne. 


| | Dryden. 
Broob. n. / [from the verb.] 


| i. Offspring; progeny. It is now hardly 


uſed of human beings; but in contempt. 
The heavenly father keep his brood 

From faul infection of ſo great a vice.  Fairfar. 
With terrours and with clamours coinpaſs'd 


; 
q 
; 


| 
N round, 8 
Of mine own bred, that on my bowels feed. 

i Milton. 
9 Or any other of that heavenly brood, 
Let downin cloudy throne to do the world ſome 
00d, Milton. 


#lian diſcourſes of ſtorks, and their affect ion 
toward their brood, whom they inſt ruct to fly. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errowrs, 

2. Thing bred ; ſpecies generated. 

Have you forgotten Lybia's burning waſtes, 

Its barren rocks, parch'd earth, and hills of ſaid, 

Its tainted air, and all its brcods of poiſon ? 

Addiſon, 

3. A hatch ; the number hatched at once. 

I was wonderfully plcaſed to ſec the different 

workings of inſtin&t in a hen followed by a 

brond of ducks. | SpeFatcr, 


. 


[ 


| 
| 
4. Something brought forth; a production. 
| : 


BRO 
Such things become the hatch and brood of 


time. a | 
5. The act of covering the eggs. 
3 Something 's in his ſoul, 
O'er which his melancholy fits on brood; 
And I doubt the hatch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shakſpeare. 
Bzo'oDY. adj. [from brood.) In a ſtate of 
ſitting on the eggs; inclined to fit. 
Tue common hen, all the while ſhe is broody, 


fits, aud leads her chickens, and uſes a voice 
which we call clocking, Ray. 


Brook. . /. [bnoc, or bnoca, Sax. ] A 
running water, leſs than a river. 

A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a king, 

Until a king be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland Sr 
Into the main of waters. Shakſpeare. 

Or many grateful altars I would rear 
Of graſſy turf; and pile up every ſtone 
Of luſtre from the brook ; ig memory, 

Of monument to ages. Milton. 

And to Cephiſus“ brook their way purſue : 

The ſtream was troubled, but the ford they Knew. 
Dryden. 

Springs -make little rivulets; thoſe united, 
make brooks; and thoſe coming together, make 
rivers, which empty themſelves into the fea. 
3 ä Locke. 

To BROOK. v. a. {[bnucan, Sax.} to 
bear ; to endure ; to ſupport. 

Even they, which ro it wortt that men ſhould 
tell them of their duties, when they are told the 
ſame by a law, think very well and reaſonably 
of it. Hooker. 

A thouſand more miſchances than this one 
Have learned me to Brot this patiently. SA]. 

How uſe doth breed a habit in a man! 

This ſhadowy defart, unfrequented woods, 
better H than flouriſhing peopled towns, 
. Shakſpeare. 
Heav'n, the ſeat of bliſs, 
Bro:&s not the works of violence and war. Milton. 
Moſt men can much rather ret their being 
reputed knaves, than for their honeſty be ac- 
counted fools. South, 
Reſtraint thou wilt not bro; but think it hard, 
Your prudence is not truſted as your guard. Dryd” 


{5 BROOK. v. n. To endure; to be con- 
tent. 

He, in theſe wars, had flatly refuſed his aid; 
becauſe he could not 5rok that the worthy prince 
Plangus was, by his choſen Tiridates, preferred 
before him. Sidney. 

BROOKLIME, n. /. ¶ becabunga, Lat.] A 
ſort of water ſpeedwell, very common 
in ditches. | 


BROOM. =. /. [geniffa; bnom, Saxon.] 
1. A {mall tree. 
Ev*n humble Sr and ofiers have their uſe, 
And ſhade tur ſhcep, and food for flocks, produce. 
Dryden, 
2. .\ heſom : fo called from the matter of 
which 1t is ſometimes made. 
Not a mouſe 
Shall difturb this hollow'd houſe; 
I am ſent with 2% be fore, 
To ſweep the duſt behind tne door. Shakſpeare. 
if they came into the beſt apartment, to ſet 
any thing in order, they were ſaluted with a 
ran. Arbuthnot. 
Bro'oMLAND. n. ſ. [broom and land.] 
Land that bears broom. 

I have known ſheep cured of the rot, when 
they have not been far gone with it, by being 
put into þr20m/ands, Mertimer, 

Brno'omsTArF. n. % [from room and 
af. The flaff to which the broom is 
bound; the handle of a beſom. 

They fellon; I made good my place: at 
length they came to the broenffaff with me: 1 
deſied 'em ſtill. SAαpecare. 


Shakſpeare. | 


BRO 


From the age 
That children tread this wvildly ſtages 
Broemflaff or poker they beſtride, 
And round the parlour love to ride. Prior. 
Sir Roger pointed at ſomething bebind the 
door, which 1 found to be an old broomſtaff. 
| | Spectator. 
Bro'omsTICK. n. ſ. The ſame as broomlaf. 
When TI beheid this, I figned, and ſaid within 
myſelf, SURELY MORTAL MAN Is A BROOM- 
STICK ! | Swift, 
BROOM y.adj. [from broom. ] Full of broom. 
IF land grow. moſſy or b799my, then break it 
up again. Mortimer. 
The youth with bro9my ſtumps began to trace 
The kennel edge, where whecls had worn the 
place. Swift. 
BroTH. n. /. [bno's, Sax.] Liquor in 
which fleſh is boiled. 
You may make the broth for two days, and 
take the one half every day, Bacon. 
Inſtead of light deſerts and luſcious froth, 
Our author treats to-night with Spartan b107h, 
Southern, 
If a nurſe, after being ſucked diy, cats broth, 
the infant will ſuck the broth, almoſt unaltered. 
Arbutlinot. 


Bro'THEL, n. ſc [bordel, Fr.] A 
BrRO'THELHOUSE, houſe of lewd enter- 
tainment; a bawdy-houſe. 


Perchance 
I ſaw him enter ſuch a houſe of ſale, F 
Videlicct, a Lite. Shakſpearp. 
Then cou:ts of kings were held in high renowh, 
Ere made the common bretkels a town : 


There virgins honourable vows red d, 

But chaſte as maids in monaſteries N d. Dryden. 
From its old ruins brozk-therſes riſe, 

Scenes of lewd loves and Ot polluted joys. 


Dryden. 
The libertine retires to the ſtews and to the 
brothel. Rogers. 


BROTHER. . . [bnoSen, bnodogn, 
Sax.] Plural brothers, or brethren. 


1, One born of the ſame father and mother. 
Be fad, good brothers ; 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 
That I will deeply put the faſhion on. Shakſprare, 
Whilſt kin their Kin, &rether the brother foils, 
Like enfigns all againſt like enfigns bend. Danic!. 
Theſe two are brethren, Adam, and to come 
Out of thy loins. Milton, 
Comparing two men, in reference to one com- 
mon parent, it is very caſy to form the ideas of 
brothers. Lecke. 


2. Any one cloſely united; aſſociate. 
We few, we happy few, we band of brothers; 
For he to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother. ; Shakſpeare, 
3. Any one reſembling another in manner, 
form, or profeſſion, 
He alſo that is flothful in his work, is Vrether to 
him that is a great waſter. Proverbs. 
J will eat no meat while the world ftandeth, 
leſt I make my rot her to offend. Corinthians, 
4. Brother 1s uſed, in theological lan- 
guage, ſor man in general, 
Bro'THER HouD, . . from brother and 
hoe. 
1. The ſtate or quality of being a brother. 
This deep diſgrace of brother 4:24 
Touches me deeper than you can imagine. Shaft ſp. 
Finds brotherhood in thee no ſharper ſpur ? 
| Shatſ>earc. 
So it be a right to govern, whether you coil it 
ſupreme fatherhood, or ſupreme 5rother 492d), wil 
be all one, provided we know who has it. L:-4-. 
2. An aſſociation of men for any purpoſe ; 
a fraternity. 
There was a fraternity of men at arms, called 
the brot here of St. George, erected by parlia— 
ment, conſiſſing of thirteen the moſt noble and 


Dar. . 


wortiy per lous. 


. 


* 


| 


3. A claſs of wen of the ſame kind. 
He was ſometimes ſo engaged among. the 
wheels, that not above balf the pact appeared ; at 


other times, he became as conſpicuous as any of 
the brotherhood, Addiſon, 


Bro'THERLY. adj. [from brother.) Na- 
tural ; ſuch as becomes or beſeems a 
brother. - 

He was a prieſt, and looked for a prieſt's re- 
ward; which was our brother love, and the good 
of our ſouls and bodies. B. con, 

Though more our money than our cauſe 
Their brotherly aſſiſtance draws. Denham. 

They would not go before the laws, but follow 
them; obeying their (uperivurs, and embracing 
one another in bretherly piety and coxcord. Add:/. 

Bro'THERLyY. adv. After the manner of 
a brother; with kindneſs and affection. 

I ſpeak but Erotherly of him; but ſhould I 
anatomize him to thee as he is, I muſt bluth and 
weep. Shakſpeare, 

Brought. The part. paſl. of bring. 

The Turks forſook the walls, and could not 
be brought again to the aſſault. Kinclies. 
The inflances breught by our author are but 
ſlender proofs. Locke, 

BROW. 2. / [bnopa, Saxon. ] 

t. The arch of hair over the eye. 

"Tis now the hour which all to reft allow, 
And fl:ep fits heavy upon every brew. Dryden. 

2. The forehead. 

She could have run, and waddled about; 

For even the day — broke her brow. Val. 

So we ſome antique hero's ſtrength 
Learn by his launce's weight and length; 

As theſe vaſt beams expreſs the beaſt 
Whoſe ſhady brows alive they dreſt. Waller, 


3. The general air of the countenance. 
Then call them to our preſence, face to face, 
And frowning &row tu brow. Shal ſpare. 
Though all things foul would bear the brows of 
grace, 
Yet grace muſt look ſt ill ſo. 
4. The edge of any high place. | 
The earl, nothing diſmayed, came forwards 
that day unto a little village, called Stoke, and 
there encamped that night, upon the brew or 
hanging of a hill. . S$acon. 
On the brow of the hill, beyond that city, they 
were ſomewhat perplexed by eſpying the French 
embaſſador, with the king's coach, and others 
attending him. 

Them with fire, and hoſtile arms, 
Fearleſs aſſault ; and to the Lrow of heav'n 
Purſuing, drive them out from God and blifs. 

Al:/tun, 
To BROw. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bound; to limit; to be at the edge of, 
Tencing my flocks hard by, i' th' hilly Gofts 
That Ve: this bottom glade. Aten. 
To DROW BEAT. v. d. from b-ow0 aud 
beat.) To depreſs with ſevere brows, 
and ſtern or lofty looks. 
It is not for a magiſtrate to frown upon, and 
E. o ol ca-, thoſe who are Fearty and cxact in their 
miniliry ; and, with a grave nod, ro Call a re- 
ſolved zeal want of prudence, 
What man wil! voluntarily expoſe himſelf to 
the imperious browbearings and fcorns of great 
men * LEA. Anpe. 
Count TariF endeavourcd to brawteat the 
plaintiff, while he was ſpc2King ; but though he 
was not fo im udent as tie count, he was every 
wit as ſturdy. A. ldi for, 
I will not be rere hegten by the ſupereiſious 
looks of my adverforics. ut not and Pape, 
Bro'wroviD. ad; { from rec and d,]. 
Crowned ; having the head encircled as 
with a d adem. 
In that Gays foats, 
lle prov'dl the beſt man i' th' field; and, for his 
mee d, 


Sal ſpeare. 


Nrtrton. 


| Was brow-4cund with the oak. Sade. 
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BO Hex. ach. from brom and fich.] De- 
jected; hanging the head. 

But yet a gracious influence from you 
May alter nature in our hoe crew. Suckling. 

BROWN. adj. [bpun, Saxon.) The 
name of a colour, compounded of black 
and any other colour, 

Brown, in high Dutch, is called braun; in the 
Netherlands, bruyun; in French, coleur brune ; in 
Italian, bruno, ' Peacham. 

I like the new tire within excellently, if the 
hair were a little browner. Shakſpeare, 

From whence high Ithaca o'erlooks the floods, 
Brown with o'ercharging ſhades and pendent 

woods, Pope. 

; Long untravell'd heaths, 

With deſolation brown, he wanders waſte. 
; Thomſon, 
Bro WNBILL, n. /. [from brown and bill.] 
The ancient 1 of the Engliſh foot: 
why it is called brown, I have not diſ- 


covered ; but we now ſay brown muſket 
from it, 

And brownbills levied in the city, 

'Made bills to paſs the grand committee. Hudib. 
Bno'wnisn. adj. [from brown.] Some- 

what brown. 

A browniſh grey iron- ſtone, lying in thin ſtrata, 

is poor, but runs freely. Woodward. 
Bro'wnxess. n./. [from brown.] A 

'brown colour. 

'She would confeſs the contention in her. own 
mind, between that lovely, indeed moſt lovely, 
brownneſs of 'Mulidorus's face, and this colour 
of mine. Sidney, 

Bro'wxstTupy. . . [from brown and 

Audy. Gloomy meditations ; ſtudy in 

which we direct our thoughts to no cer- 
tain point, 

They live retired, and-then they doze away 
their time in drowſineſs and brownftudies ; or, if 
briſk and active, they lay themſelves out wholly 
in making common places. Norris. 

To BROWSE. v. 4. [brouſer, Fr.] To 
eat branches, or ſhrubs. 

And being down, is trod in the durt 
Of cattle, and brouſed, and ſorely huit. Spenſer. 

Thy palate then did deign 

The rougheſt berry on the rudeſt hedge : 

Yea, like the flag, when ſnow-the paſture ſheets, 

The barks of trees thou brouſed/t, Shakſpeare. 
To BRowsE. v.n. To feed: it is uſed 

with the particle on. 

They have ſcared away two of my beſt ſheep; 

if any where I have them, *tis by the ſca-ſide, 

browſing on ivy. Shakſpeare. 

A goat, hard preſſed, took ſanctuary in a vine- 
yard ; ſo ſoon as he thought the danger over, he 
fell preſently a browſfog upon the leaves. 

L' Eftrange. 

Could eat the tender plant, and, by degrees, 
Brewſe on the ſhrubs, and crop the budding trees. 

Blackmore, 
The Greeks were the deſcendants of ſavages, 
ignorant of agriculture, and browſing on herbage, 
'like cattle. Arbuthnot. 


BrowsE. n /,. [from the verb.] Branches, 


or ſhrubs, fit for the food of goats, or 


other animals. 
The greedy lioneſs the wolf purſues, 
The wolf the Kid, the wanton kid the Brote. 
Dryden. 
On that cloud-piercing hill, 
Plinlimmon, from afar, the traveller kens, 
Aſtoniſh'd, how the goats their ſhrubby browſe 
Gnaw pendent. + Philips. 
To BRUISE. v. a. Þ briſer, Fr.] To cruſh 
or mangle with the heavy blow of ſome- 
thing not edged or pointed; to cruſh 
by any weight; to beat into groſs 
powder; to beat together coarſely, 


| 


| 


| 
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| 


Bu v'xr. 1. J. [brunfl, Dutch.) 


B R U 


Fellows in arms, and my moſt loving friends, 
Bruis'd underneath the yoke of tyranny. Shakſp. 
And fix far deeper in his head their ſtings, 
Than temporal death ſhall 5rniſc the victor's heel, 
Or theirs whom he redeems. 

As in old chaos heav'n with earth confus'd, 


And ſtars with rocks together cruſn'd and bruis'd, | 
Waller. } 


They beat their breaſts with many a bruiſing 
blow | 

Till they turn livid and corrupt the ſnow. Dry d. 

Brxviss. n./. {from the verb.] A hurt 


-with ſomething blunt and heavy. 
One arm'd with metal, th 'other with wood, 
This fit for bruiſe, and that for blood. Hudibras. 
I fince have labour'd . 
To hind the bruiſes of a civil war, 
And ſtop the iſſues of their waſting blood. Dryd. 
Bav'is wok r. 3. /. An herb; the ſame 


with comfrey. 
BRUIT. 3. / [bruit, Fr.] Rumour; 
noiſe; report. 
A bruit ran from one to the other, that the 
king was lain. Sidney. 
Upon ſome bruits he apprehended a fear, which 
moved him to ſend to fir William Herbeit to re- 
main his friend. Hayward, 
I am not | 
One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
As common 6r4uit doth put it. Shakſpeare. 
To Brvirt. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
report; to noiſe abroad; to rumour. 
Neither the verb nor the noun are now 


much in uſe. 
His death, 
Being bruited once, took fire and heat away 
From the beſt temper*d courage in his troaps, 
Shakſprare. 


It was bruited, that I meant nothing leſs than 
to go to Guiana. Raleigh. 


Bau'mAL. adj. [brumalis, Lat.] Belong- 


ing to the winter. 

bout the brumal ſolſtice, it hath been obſerv- 
ed, even unto a proverb, that the ſea is calm, 
and the winds do ceaſe, till the young ones are 
excluded, and forſake their neſts. Brown. | 


BRUN, Bran, Born, Bovurn, Burn, 
are all derived from the Saxon, bonn, 
bounn, bnunna, bupna; all ſignifying a 
river or broo Gib/on. 

BruxE'TT. a. / [brunette, French.] A 


woman with a brown complexion, | 
Your fair women therefore thought of this fa- | 


ſhion, to inſult the olives and the brunettes. | 
ST 


Baux TON. n. J. [brugnon, Fr.] A ſort 
of fruit between a plum and a peach. 
Zrevoux. 


| 
1. Shock; violence, | 
Erona choſe rather to bide the brunt of war, 
than venture him. Sidney 
God, who caus'd a fountain, at thy pray'r, 
From the dry ground to (ſpring, thy thirſt t'allay 
After the brunt of battle. Milton. 
Faithful miniſters are to ſtand and endure the 
brunt : a common ſoldier may fly, when it is the 
duty of him that holds the ſtandard to die upon 
the place. Seuth. 
2. Blow; ſtroke. | 
A wicked ambuſh, which lay hidden long 
In the cloſe covert of her guileful eyen, 
Tuence breaking forth, did thick about me throng, 
Too feeble I t* abide the brunt fo ſtrong. Spenſer. 
The friendly rug preſerv'd the ground, 
And headlong knight, from bruiſe or wound, 
Like featherbed betwixt a wall, 
And heavy brunt of cannon-ball. Hudibras. 


BRUSH. a. / [ &roffe, Fr. from bruſcus, Lat.] 

1. An inſtrument to clean any thing, by 
rubbing off the dirt or ſoil. It is gene- 
rally made of briſtles ſet in wood. 


Melton. 


' 
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2. It is uſed for the larger and ſtronger 
pencils uſed by painters. | 
Whence cames all this rage of wit ? this arm. 
ing all the pencils and br»ftes of the town againg 
me ? Stillingfleer, 
With a ſmall Sr you muſt ſmear the glue 
well upon the joint of each piece. oon. 
3. A rude aſſault; a ſhock ; rough treat. 
ment ; which, by the ſame metaphor, 
we call a ſcouring. 
Let grow thy ſinews till their knots be ſtrong, 
And tempt not yet the bruſhes of the war. Shak, 
It could not be poſſible, that, upon ſo little a 
hruſſi as Waller had ſuſtained, he could not be 
able to follow and diſturb the king Clarend:y, 
Elſe, when we put it to the puſh, 
They had not giv'n us ſuch a bruſh. Hudibra;, 


To BrvsH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1, To ſweep or rub with a bruſh, 
If he be not in love with ſome woman, there 
is no believing old figns : he bruſhes his hat 
o*'morning; what ſhould that bode? Shatſpeare, 


2. To ſtrike with quickneſs, as in bruſh. 
ing. 
The wrathful beaſt about him turned light, 
And him ſo rudely paſſing by, did br 
With his long tail, that horſe and man to ground 
did ruſh, Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
Has Somnus bra/t'd thy eyelids with his rod? 
| Dryden, 
His ſon Cupavo brut d the briny flood, 
Upon his ftern a brawny centaur ſtood. Dryder, 
High o'er the billows flew the maſſy load, 
And near the ſhip came thund'ring on the flood, 
It almoſt br the helm. Pope. 
3. To paint with a bruſh, 
You have commiſſioned me to paint your ſhop, 
and I have done my befi to Sri you up like 
your neighbours. Pape, 


4. To carry away, by an act like that of 
bruſhing; to ſweep. _ 

And from the boughs Brit off the evil dew, 

And heal the harms of thwarting thunder blew. 
Miltr, 

The receptacle of waters, into which tie 
mouths of all rivers muſt empty themſelves, 
ought to have fo ſpacious a ſurface, that as much 
water may be continually ed off by the winds, 
and exhaled by the ſun, as, beſides what falls 
again, is brought into it by all the rivers. Bentley, 


5. To move as the bruſh 
A thouſand nights have S their balmy 


wings 
Over theſe eyes. Dryden, 


To BRUSH. v. u. | 
1. To move with haſte « a ludicrous word, 


applied to men. 
Nor wept his fate, nor caſt a pitying eye, 
Nor took him down, but bruft'd iegardleſs bv. 
l deu. 
The French had gather'd all their force, 
And William met them in their way; 
Yet off they bry/t'd, both foot and horſe, Prior. 
2. To fly over; to ſkim lightly. 
Nor love is always of a vicious kind, 
But oft to virtuous acts inflames the mind, 
Awakes the ſleepy vigour of the ſoul, 


Aud, brufting o'er, adds motion to the pool. 
Dryden, 


| Bxu'sner. n. . [from bruſb.] He that 


uſes a bruſh. ; 3 
Sir Henry Wotton uſed to ſay, that eit ick; 
were like brfhers of noblemen's cloaths. Bacen, 
Brau'snwoop. . J [from bruſb and 
wood, I know not whether it may not 
he corrupted from brow/zwvood.] Rough, 
low, cloſe, ſhrubby thickets ; {mall 

wood fit for fire. 

It ſmokes, and then with trembling breath ſhe 


blows, N 
Till in a checrful blaze the flames aroſe, 


B RU 
| With bruyhwerd, and with chips, 


theſe, 

And adds at laſt the boughs of rotten trees. 
| | Dryden. 
Br v'sHY. adj, [from bruſs,] Rough or 
- ſhaggy, like a bruſh, 
Il I ſuſpedted, that it might have proceeded from 
ſome ſmall unheeded drop of blood, wiped off 
by the brufy ſubſtance of the nerve, from the 
knife, wherewith it was cut. Boyle. 
To BrU'sTLE. v. n. [bnapehan, Sax. ] To 
crackle ; to make a ſmall noiſe. Shinner. 


Bxu'TAL, adj. [brutal, French; from 
brute. ] 


1. That belongs to a brute ; that we have 
in common with brutes. 

There is no oppoſing brutal force to the firata- 
gems of human reaſon, L' E-ftrange. 

2. Savage; cruel ; inhuman, 
he brutal bus'nefs of the war 
Is manag'd by thy dreadful ſervants care. Dry. 
BnuTA'LITY. 2. /. [brutalits, Fr.] Sa- 
vageneſs; churliſhneſs; inhumanity. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
eſcapes not the opinion, of brutality, — Locke, 

To BRU'TAL1ZE. v. n. [Grutaliſer, Fr.] 
To grow brutal or ſavage. 

Upon bcing carried to the Cape of Good Hope, 
he mixed, in a kind of tranſport, with his coun- 
try men, brutalized with them in their babit and 
manners, and would never again return to his fo- 
reign acquaintance, Addiſon. 

To B&U'TALIZE. v. 4. To make brutal or 
ſavage. 


Bzxu'TALLY. adv. [from brutal.) Churl- 
iſhly ; inhumanly ; cruelly. 

Mrs. Bull aimed a knife at John, though John 
threw a bottle at her head, very brutally indeed. 

Arbutimet. 
BRUTE. adj. [ brutus, Latin. ] 
1. Senſeleſs; unconſcious. 

Nor yet are we ſo low and baſe as their atheiſm 
would depreſs us; not walking ſtatues of clay, 
not the ſons of brute earth, whoſe final inherit- 
ance is death and corruption. Bentley. 

2. Savage; irrational; ferine. 

Even brute animals make uſe of this artificial 
way of making divers motions, to have ſeveral 
ſignifications to call, warn, chide, cheriſh, 
thieaten. Holder. 

In the promulgation of the Moſaick law, if ſo 
much as a brute beaſt touched the mountain, it 
was to be ſtruck through with a dart, South, 


3. Beſtial ; in common with beaſts. 


Then to ſubdue, and quell, through all the 


earth | 
Brute viotence, and proud tyrannick pow'r, Milt. 
4. Rough; ferocious ; uncivilized. 
The brute philoſopher, who ne'er has prov'd 
The joy of loving, or of being lov'd. Pope. 
PkvuTE. . /. [from the adjective.] An 
irrational creature; a creature without 
reaſon; a ſavage. 


What may this mean? Language of man pro- 


nounc*d 

By tongue of &rute and human ſenſe expreſs'd! 
Milton. 
To thoſe three preſent impulſes, of ſenſe, me- 
mory, aud inſtinct, moſt, if not all, the ſaga- 
cities of þrwutes may be reduced. Hate. 
Nrutes may be conſidered as either aerial, ter- 
reſtrial, aquatick, or amphibious. I call thoſe 
aerial which have wings, wherewith they can 


ſupport themſelves in the air; terreftrial are 


Thoſe, whoſe only place of reſt is upon tie earth; 


aquatick are thoſe, whoſe conſtant abode is upon + 


the water, Locke. 
Heav'n from all creatures hides the book of fate, 

All but the page preſcrib'd, this preſent tate ; 

Frum brutes what men, from men what ſpirits 


know; 
Or who could fuffer being here below ? 
Vor. I. 


Pope.” 


ſhe fireogthens” 
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To report. | | 
This, once 5ruted through the army, filled them 
all with heavineſs, Knolles. 
Bxv'TENESS. u. J. [from bᷣrute. ] Brutality, 
Not uſed. | 
Thou dotard vile, 
That with thy bruteneſs ſhend'ſt thy comely age. 
\ Spemcr. 
To Bxv'rirv. v. a. ¶ from bᷣrute.] To make 
a man a brute. 


O thou fallacious woman! am I then brutified ? 
Ay; I feel it herc; I tprout, I bud, I am ripe 
horn mad. Congreve, 
Brv'TiSH. adj, [from brute,] 
t. Beſtial; reſembling a beait. 
Ofris, Is, Orus, and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
F:natick Egypt, and her prieſts, to {eek 
Their wand'ring gods diſguis'd in rut forms, 
| Milton. 
2. Having the qualities of a brute; rough; 
ſavage ; ferocious, 
Brutes, and lui men, are commonly more 
able to bear pain than others. Grew, 
3. Groſs; carnal. 
For thou thyſelf haſt been a libertine, 
As ſenſual as the ui ſting itſelf, Shakſpeare. 
After he has ſlept himſelf into ſome ule of 
himſelf, by much ado he ſtaggers to his table 
again, and there acts over the ſame brut ih ſcene. 
| | South. 
4. Ignorant; 1 ; uncivilized. 
They were not ſo hrutiſt, that they could be 
ignorant to call upon the name of God. Heoter, 
Brv'TISHLY. adv, [from brutiſh.] In the 
manner of a brute ; ſavagely ; irration- 
| ally; groſsly. 
I. am not ſo diffident of myſelf, as &ruti/ly to 
ſubmit to any man's dictates. King Charles. 
For a man to found a confident practice upon 
a diſputable principle, is 6rutifily to outrun his 
reaſon, South. 
Brv'TisSHNEsSs. n. /. [from brutiſh.] Bru- 
tality ; ſavagenels. 
All other courage, beſides that, is not true va- 
lour, but brutifirneſs. Spratt 
Bay'owv. n. /. [bryonia, Latin.] A plant. 


Bus. n./. [a cant word.] Strong malt 
liquor. 
Or if it be his fate to meet 
With folks who have more wealth than wit, 
He loves cheap port, and double 5, 
And ſettles in the humdrum club. 


BUBBLE. =. / lob bel, Dutch.] 


Prior. 


water filled with wind. 

Bubbles are in the form of a hemiſphere; air 
within, and a little ſkin of water without; and 
it ſeemeth ſomewhar ſtrange, that the air ſhould 
riſe ſo ſwiftly, while it is in the water, and when 
it cometh to the top, thould be ſtayed by fo 
weak a cover as that of the bubble is. Bacon. 

The colours of b»bb/es with which children 
play, are various, and change their ſituation va- 
riouſly, without any reſpe& to confine or ſhadow. 

Newton. 


2. Any thing which wants ſolidity and 


firmneſs; any thing that is more ſpe- 
cious than real. 

The earl of Lincoln was induced to participate, 
not lightly upon the ſtrength of the proceedings 
there, which was but a Bubble, but upon letters 
from the lady Margaret. Bacon. 

Then a ſoldier, 
Seeking the he reputation, 
Even in be cannon's mouth. Shatfpeme. 
Wa ie ſung, is toil and trouble, 
Honour but an empty bubble, 
Fighting &ill, and ſtill deflroying. 


3. A cheat; a falſe ſhow. . 
| 


To BBU. v. a. [written ill for r.] 


t. A ſmall bladder of water; a film of 


Dryden,” 
2. The clothes waſhed in the liquor. 
| 2H 


* 


ö 
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The nation then too late wilt find, 

DireRors promiſes but wind, 2 

South-ſea at beſt a mighty b:bble. Swifts 

4. The perſon cheated, 

| Ceaſe deareſt mother, ceaſe to chide; 

Gany 's a cheat, and I'm a Bubble ; 

Yet why this great exceſs of trouble? Prior, 

He has been my bubble theſe twenty years, and, 

to my certa knowledge, underſtands no more 
of his own affairs, than a child in ſwaddling 
clothes, | fl. but hnot, 

To Bu'zBL8. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1. To riſe in bubbles. 

Alas! a crimſon rivcr of warm blood, 

Like to a b:6bling fountain ſtirr'd with wind, 
Doth rife and fall. Shakſpeare, 

Adder's fork, and blindworm's ſting, 

Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing; 
For a charm of pow'rful trouble, 
Like a hellbroth boil and 6:4b3/7e. Shakſpeare, 

Still e on, and pour forth blood and tears, 

DA. 

The ſame ſpring ſuffers at ſome times a very 
manifeſt remiſſion of its heat; at others, as ma- 
nifeſt an increaſe of it; yea, ſometimes to that 
exceſs, as to make it boil and bubb/c with ex- 
treme heat. Wedward, 

2. To run with a gentle noiſe. 

For thee the 5ubb/irg ſprings appear'd to mourn, 

And whiſpering pines made vows for thy return. 
Dryder . 

Nat b»bbling fountains ta the thirſty ſwain, 
Not ſhow'rs to laiks, or ſunſhine to the bee, 

Are half ſo charming as thy fight to me. Pope. 
To Bu'BBLE. v. a. To cheat: a cant word. 

He tells me, with great paſũon, that ſhe has 
bubbled him out of his youth; and has drilled him 
on to five and fifty. , HAadadifg. 

Charles Mather could not bubble a young beau 

better with a toy. Av buthnot, 
Bu'BBLER. n. /. [from bubble.) A cheat. 

What words can {ufhce to expreſs, how inft- 
nitely I efteem you, above all the great ones in 
this part of the world; above all the Jews, job- 
bers, and bubblers ! Digby to Pope. 

Bu'sBy. u. J. A woman's breaſt, 

Foh ! ſay they, to ſee a handſome, briſk, gen- 
teel, young fellow, ſo much govern'd by a doat- 
ing old woman; why don't you go and fuck the 
bubby Arbuthnet, 

Bu'zo. n.f. [Lat. from 2£.,, the groin. ] 
That part of the groin from the bend- 
ing of the thigh to the ſcrotum ; and 
therefore all tumours in that part are 
called buboes. Quincy. 

I ſuppurated it after the manner of a Se, 
opened it, and endeayoured deterſion. Iman. 

BuroNOCE'LE. n. J. [Lat. from SC 
the groin, and «na, a rupture. ] A parti- 
cular kind of rupture, when the inteſtines 
break down into the groin. Quincy, 

When the inteſtine, or omentum, falls through 
the rings of the abdominal muſcles into the groin, 
it is called hernia inguinalis, or if into the ſcrotum, 
ſeretalis : theſe two, ahough the firſt only is pro- 
perly ſo called, are known by the name of 5462- 
nocele. Sha' ps 

Bu'BUKLE, n. / A red pimple. 

His face is all &:bz4/es, and whelks,and knobs, 
and flames of fire. . Shatſpeare, 

Bucaxr'tas. 3. /. A cant word for the 
privateers, or pirates of America, 

BuccELLA'TioN. n. . | buccella, a mouth- 
ful, Lat.] In ſome chymical authors, 
ſignifies a dividing into large pieces. 

arris, 

BUCK. n. /. [banche, Germ. ſuds, or lie. ] 

1. The liquor in which clothes are waſhed. 

Buck! I would I could waſh myſelf of the 
buck : T warrant you, buck, and of the ſeaſon too 
it ſhall appear. Shak ſpe are. 
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Of late, not able to travel with her furred pack, 
ſhe waſhes bucks here at home. Shakſpeare. 
BUCK. a. / [bwch, Welſh; bock, Dutch; 
bouc, Fr.] The male of the fallow deer; 
the male of rabbits, and other animals. 
Backs, goats, and the like, are ſaid to be trip- 
ping or ſaliant, that is, going or leuping Peacham. 
To Buck. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

waſh clothes. 

Here is a baſket; he may creep in here, and 
throw foul linen upon him, as if it were going to 
backing, Snakſpeare, 

25 Buck. v. n. [from the noun.] To co- 
pulate as bucks and does. 

The chief time of ſetting traps, is in their 
bucking time, Mortimer. 

Buck BASKET. n. .. The baſket in which 
clothes are carried to the waſh, 

They conveyed me into a /t αe t; rammed 
me in with foul ſhirts, foul ſtoc kings, and greaſy 
napkins, Shakſpeare. 

Bu'ckBean. . /. [ bockſboonen, Dutch. ] 
A plant; a fort of trefoil. 

The bitter nauſcous plants, as centaury, buck - 
bane, gentian, of which tea may be, made, or 
wines by infuſion. Floyer. 


Bu'ckeT. n. /. [baquet,. French. ] 


1 The veſſel in which water is drawn out 


of a well. 

Now is this golden crown like a deep well, 
That owes two buckets, filling one another ; 
The emptier ever dancing in the air, 

T'be other down unſeen, and full of water. Shak, 

Is tne fea ever likely to be evaporated by the 
ſun, or to be emptied with buckets? Bentley. 


2. The veſſels in which water is carried, 


particularly to quench a fire. 

Now ſtreets grow throng'd, and, buſy as by day, 
Some run for 5ucke?s to the hallow'd quire ; 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines PT 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire 

Dryden. 

The porringers, that in a row 

Hung high, and made a glitt“ ring ſhow, 
To a leſs noble ſubſtance chang'd, 
Were now but leathern buckets rang'd. Swife. 


BUCKLE. n. ſ. [ Beuccl, Welſh, and the 
ſame in the Armorick ; boucle, French. ] 
1. A link of metal, with a tongue or 
catch, made to faſten one thing to an- 
other. | 
Fair lined flippers for the cold, 
With 5:c&/es of the pureſt gold. Shakſpeare. 
Tue chlamys was a fort of ſhort cloak 
tied with a BGuckle, commonly to the right 
ſhoulder. Arbuthnot . 
Three ſea}-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Furm'd a vaſt buckle for his widow's gown. Pope, 


2. The flate of the hair criſped and curled, 
by being kept long in the ſame ſtate. 


The greateſt beau was dreſſed in a flaxen peri- 
Wig; the wearer of it goes in his own hair at home, 
and Jets his wig lie in Se for a whole half year. 

Spectator. 

That live-long wig, which Gurgon's ſelf might 
own, 

Eternal &ack/e takes in Parian ſtone, Pope. 


To Bu'CKLE. v. a. [from the noun. } 
1. To faſten with a buckle. 


Like ſaphire, pearl, in rich embroidery, 
Buckled below fair kniglithood's beading knee. 


Shakſpeare. 


France, whoſe armour conſcience buc{/ed on, 
Whom zealand charity brought to the field. 
Shaiſpeare. 
Thus ever, when I buck/e on my helmet, 
Thy fears aftli&t thee, Pali ps 
When you carry your maſter's riding coat 
wrip your own wit, and buckle them up cloſe 
with a ſtrap, Swift, 


2. To prepare to do any thing : the me- 


| 


N 
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taphor is taken from buckling on the ar- 
mour. 
The Saracen, this hearing, roſe amain, 
And catching up in haſte his three ſquare ſhield, 
And ſhining helmet, ſoon him buckled to the field. 
Spenſer, 
3. To join in battle. 
The lord Gray, captain of the men at arms, 


was forbidden to charge, until the foot of the 
avantguard were buckled with them in front. 


Hayward. 
4. To confine. 
How brief the life of man 
Runs his erring pilgrimage ! 
That the ſtretching of a ſpan 
Buckles in his ſum of age. Szalſpeare. 


To Bu ex LE. v. n. [bucken, Germ.] 
1. To bend; to bow. 

The wretch, whoſe fever-weaken'd joints, 
Like ſtrengthleſs hinges, Sue under life, 
Impatient of his fit, breaks like a fire 
Out of his keeper's arms. Shakſpeare, 

2. 7% buckle to. Fo apply to; to attend. 


See the ative, 2d ſenſe. 
Now a covetous old crafty knav& 
At dead of night, ſhall raiſe his ſon, and cry, 
Turn out, you rogue! how like a beaſt you lie 
Go, buckle to the law. Dryden 
This is to be done in children, by trying them, 
when they are by lazineſs unbent, or by avoca- 
tion bent another way, and endeavouring to 
make them buckle to the thing propoſed. Locke. 
3. To buckle with, To en age with ; to 
encounter; to a in a cloſe fight, like 
men locked or buckled together. 
For ſingle combat, thou ſhalt buck/e tit me. 
Shakſpeare. 
Yet thou, they ſay, for marriage doſt provide ; 
Is this an age to buckle with a bride? Dryden. 
BU'CKLER. . /. [Le ed, Welſh; 
bouchier, Fr.] A ſhield; a defenſive 
- weapon buckled on the arm | 
He took my arms, and while I Fore d my way 
Through troops of foes, which did our paſſage 


My buckles o'er my aged father caſt, 

Stil] fighting, ſtill defending, as I paſt. Dryden. 
This medal compliments the emperor as the 

Romans did dictator Fabius, when they called 

him the buckler of Rome. Addiſon, 

To Bu'ckLER. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſupport ; to defend, | 

Fear not, ſweet wench, they ſhall not touch 
thee, Kate; | 
I'll Buckler thee againſt a million. Shatſpeare. 
Can Oxford, that did ever fence the right, 
Now buckler falſhood with a pedigree 2 Shakſp. 

Bu'ckLER-THORN. n./. Chriſt's thorn. 

Bu'cxMaAsT. u. ſ. The fruit or maſt of 
the beech tree. 

Bu'ckRAM, n.f. [bougran, Fr.] A ſort of 
ſtrong linen cloth, fliffened with gum, 
uſed by tailors and ſtaymakers. 

I have peppered two of them; two, I am ſure, 
I have paid, two rogues in buctram ſuits, Shak, 

Bu'cxRans. 2. /. The ſame with wild gar- 
lick. 

Bu'cxSHoRN PLANTAIN, n.f. [corono- 
pus, Lat. from the form ot the leaf.] 
A plant. Miller. 

Bu'CKTHORN. 2. / 
poſed to be ſo called from bucc, Sax, 
the belly. ] A tree that bears a purging 
verry. ©. 

Bu'cCkWHEAT. n. . [buckweitz, Germ, 
fagopyrum, Lat.] A plant. Miller, 


Buco'Lick. adj. 1 from aννο, 
a cowherd. ] 


alloral. 


[rhamnus, Lat, ſup- 


BUF 
BUD. 3. / [bouton, Fr.] The, firſt ſhoog 
of a plant; a gem. _— 
Be as thon was wont to be, 
See as thou waſt wont to ſee ; 
Dian's bud o'er Cupid's flower | 
Hath ſuch force and bleſſed power. Shakſpeare, 
Wriiers ſay, as the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker ere it blow, 
Even ſo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blafting in the bud, 
Loſing his verdure even in the prime. Shakſpearg, 
When you the flow'rs for Chloe twine, 
Why do you to her garland join 
The meaneſt bud that falls from mine? Prior, 
Inſects wound the tender buds, with a long 
hollow trunk, and depoſit an egg in the hole, 
with a ſharp corroding liquour, that cauſeth a 
{welling in the leaf, and cloſeth the oritice. 
Bentley, 


25 Bup. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1, To put forth young ſhoots, or gems, 
Bud forth as a roſe growing by the brook of 
the field. cc, 
2. To riſe as a gem from the ſtalk. 
There the fruit, that was to be gathered from 
ſuch a conflux, quickly budded out. Clarendon, 
, Heav'ngave him all at once, then ſnatch'd away, 
Ere mortals all his becuties could ſurvey : 
Juſt like that flower that Bud and withers in a 
day. Dryden. 
Tho' lab' ring yokes on their own necks they feat'd, 
And felt for budding horns on their ſmooth fore- 
heads rear'd. Dryden's Silenus, 
3. To be in the bloom, or growing. 
Young budding virgin, fair and freſh and ſweet, 
Whither away, or where is thy abode? Shatſp, 
| To Bop. v. a. To inoculate; to graff by 
inſerting a bud into the rind of another 
tree, 
Of apricocks, the largeſt is much improved hy 
budding upon a peach ſtock. Temple, 
To BUDGE. v. n. [bouger, Fr.] To 


ftir ; to move off the place: a low word, 
All your priſoners are 
In the lime grove, which weatherfends yovr cell, 
They cannot budge till your releaſe. Shakjpearr, 
The 2 ne er ſhunn'd the cat, as they did 
udge 
From raſcals worſe than they. Shakſpeart, 
I thought th hadſt ſcorn'd to budge 
For fear. Hudibra:, 
BuDGE. 4 [of uncertain etymology. 
Surly; (tiff ; formal. 
O fooliſhneſs of men! that lend their ears 
To thoſe budge doors of the ſtoick fur. Aon. 


BupGe. . /. The drefled ſkin or fur of 
lambs. Dis. 
Bu'dGEs. u. /. [from the verb.] One that 


moves or ſtirs from his place. 
Let the firſt budger die the other's ſlave, 
And the gods doom him after, Suat ſpeare. 
Bu' D GET. n. /. [ bogette, French. ] 


1. A bag, ſuch as may be calily carried. 
If tinkers may have leave to live, 
And bear the ſowſkin brdget ; 
Fhen my account I weil may give, 
And in the ſtocks avouch it. Sat ſpeari. 
Sir Robert Clifford, in whofe boſom, or b::12-2, 
moſt of Perkin's fecrets were laid up, was come 
into England, | Bacun, 
His »zdget with corruptions cramm'd, 
The contributions of the damn'd. 
2. It is uſed for a ſtore, or ſtock. 
It was nature, in fine, that brought of the 
cat, when the fox's whole budget of inventions 
failed him. | L'Eſirunge. 


Burr. u. J [from buſſalo.] | 
1. A ſort of leather prepared from the {kin 
of the buffalo; uſed for waiſt belts, 


\ Pouches, and military accoutrements. 
A ropy chain of rheams, a viſage rough, 


| Deform'd, unfeatut'd, and a Kin of buff. Pd. 


* 


- 40h 
So. * 


B U F - 


2. The ſkins of elks, and oxen dreſſed in 


oil; and prepared after the ſame manner 
as that of the buffalo, 


. A military coat made of thick leather, 
fo that a blow cannot eaſily pierce it. 
A fiend, a fairy, pitileſs and rough, . 
A wolf, nay worſe, a fellow all in %. Sat. 
To BUFF. v. a. [bufſe, Fr.] To ſtrike. 
Not in uſe. 
There was a ſhock, 
To have buff*d out the blood X 
From aught but a block. Ben Vonſon 
BU'FFALO. n. . [Ital.] A kind of 
wild ox. 
Become the unworthy browſe 
Of buffaloes, ſalt goats, and hungry cows, Dryd 


BuFFE'T. 1. ſ. | buffeite, Fr.] A kind of 
cupboard ; or ſet of ſhelves, where plate 
is ſet out to ſhow, in a room of enter- 
tainment. . 

The rich et well-colour'd ſerpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons ſpew to wath your lace. 

Pope. 

Bu'rFET. n. /. [bufſelo, Ital.] A blow with 
the fiſt ; a box on the ear. 

O, I could divide myſelf, and go to buffets, 
for moving ſuch a diſh of ſkimmed milk with fo 
honourable an action. _ Shakſpeare. 

A man that fortune's buffets and rewards 
Has ta'en with equal thanks. Shakſpeare., 

Go, baffled coward, leit I run upon thee, 
And with one buffet lay thy ſtructure low. Mr. 

- Round his hollow temples, and his ears, 
His buckler beats; the ſun of Neptune, ſtunn'd 
With theſe repeated bets, quits the ground/ 
| Dryden, 

To Bu'rFET. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtrike with the hand; to box; to beat. 
Why, woman, your huſband is in his old lunes 
again; he ſo buffets himſelf on the forehead, cry- 
ing, Peer out, peer out! that any madneſs, I ever 
yet beheld, ſeemed but tameneſs. Shakſpeare. 

Our ears are cudgelFd; not a word of his 
But buffets better than a fiſt of France, Shaktſp. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 
With tuſty ſinews; throwing it afide, .Shakſpeare. 

Inſtantly I plung'd into the ſea, 
And buffeting the billows to her reſcue, 
Redeem'd her life with half the loſs of mine. 
Ot4vay. 

To Bu'rrET., v. n. To play a boxing- 
match. 4 
If I might buffet for my love, I could lay on 

like a butcher, Shakſpeare's Henry v. 


Bu'ereTER, n./. [from buf#.)] A boxer; 
one that buffets. 

Bu'erLe. . /. [Gbeuffle, Fr.] The ſame 
with bufſalo; a wild ox, 

To Bu'rFLE. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
puzzle ; to be at a loſs. 

This was the utter ruin of that poor, angry, 
buffling, well-meaning mortal Piſtorides, who lies 
equally under the contempt of both parties. 
| 0 Swift, 

Bv'FFLEHEADED. adj. [from buffle and 
head.] Having a large head, like a 
buffalo; dull; ſtupid; fooliſh. 

BUFFO'ON. . /. | bufjsn, French. ] 

1. A man whole proteſſion is to make 
ſport, by low jeſts and antiek poſtures; 
a jack pudding. „ 

No prince would think himſelf greatly ho- 


noured, to have his proclamation canvaſſed on | 


a publick ſtage, and become the ſpart of b:f/5925. 


Watts. 


2. A man that practiſes indecent raillery. 
It is the nature of drolls and by9915, to be in- 
ſolent to tavſe that will bear it, and laviſh to 
others. £' Ejtrange. 


 Bu'GLEHORN. 


| 


BUG 


The bold en whene'er they tread the green, 
Their motion mimicks, but with jeſt obſcene. 


Garth, 
Burro'ov ERV. n. / [from ea. 


1. Thie practice or art of a buffoon. 

Courage, in an ill-bred man, has the air, and 
eſcapes not the opinion, of brutality; learning 
becomes pedantry, and wit bufſoenery, 

2. Low jeſts; ridiculous pranks; ſcuirile 
mirth, Dryden places the accent im- 
properly, on the firſt ſyllable. 

Where publick miniſters encourage n- 
ery, it is no wonder if buffoons ſet up for pub- 
lick minitters, L' Eftrange. 

And whilſt it laſts, let B % ſucceed, 

To make us laugh; for never was more need. 
Dryden. 
BUG. #./. A ſtinking inſe& bred in old 
houſchold ſtuff. In the following paſ- 


ſage, wings. are erroneouſly aſcribed to 
It, 
Yet let me flap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted cluld of dirt, which ſtinks and 
Aings. Pope. 


Bro, : n. /. [It is derived by ſome | 

Bu'6BraR, F from big, by others from 
pug ; bug, in Welſh, has the ſame mean- 
ing.] A frightful' object; a walking 
ſpectre, imagined to be ſeen : generally 
now uſed for a falſe terrour to frighten 
babes. 3 


Each trembling leaf and whiſtling wind they 
hear, 
As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear, 
Yet both do ftrive their fearfulneſs to feign. 
Fairy Queen, 
Sir, ſpare your threats; 
The hug which you would fright me with, I ſeek. 
- Shqkſpeare, 
Haſt not ſlept to- night? would he not, naugh- 
ty man, let it ſleep? a bug-bear take him. 
Shakſpeare. 
We have a horrour for uncouth monſters ; but, 
upon experience, all theſe bzgs grow familiar and 
eaſy to us. L' Eftrange. | 
Such bughear thoughts, once got into the ten- 
der minds of children, fink deep, ſo as not eaſi- 


ly, if ever, to be got out again, Locke, 
To the world, no bugbear is ſo great, 
As want of figure, and a ſmall eſtate, Pope. 


Bu'6GINEssS. n. / [from buggy. ] The 
ſtate of being infected with bugs. 
Bog. adj, [from bug.] Abounding 
with bugs. 
Bu“ Gx. n. ſ. [from bugen, Sax. 
| to bend, Skinner ; from 
bucula, Lat. a heifer, Junius; from 
bugle, the bonaſus, Lye.] A hunting 
horn. SO 
Then took that ſquire an horny hug ſmall, 
Which hung adown his fide in twiſted gold, 
And taſlels gay. "airy Queen, 
I will have a recheate winded in my forchcad, 
or hang my brg/e in an inviſible baldrick. SA.. 
He gave his bug/e korn a blaſt, 
That through the woodland echo'd far and TR: 
a ICRC, 
Bv'GLs. n. /. A ſhining bead of black 
glaſs. : 
Nugle bracelets, necklzce amber, 
Perfum'd tor a lady's chamber. Shokfpeare, 
'Tis not your inkybrows, your black filk hair, 


Your bug/e eye balls, nor vour cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip, 


Skax/peare. 
Bv'oLz. . /. [from buguia, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 


Bu'6Ls. 2. /. A ſort of wild ox. Phillips, 


To BUILD 


Locke, 


B Ul 


Bu'c1 08s. n. /. [from buglaſum, Lat.] 


The herb oxtongue. 
v. 4. pret. 


; I built, I have 
[ bilden, Dutch. ] 


_ built. 


1. To raiſe from the ground; to make a 


fabrick, or an edifice. 
Thou ſhalt not lid an houſe unto my name. 
4 Chronicles. 
When uſurers tell their gold in the field, 
And whores and bawds do churches build. Shaly, 


2, To raiſe in any Jaboured form. 


When the head-dreſs was hit up ia a couple 
of cones and ſpires, which ſtood to exceſhve!y 
high on the fide of the head, that a woman, h 
was but a pigmy without her head-drets, appeared 
like a Coloſſus upon putting it on. Spettator, 


3. To raiſe any thing on a ſupport or 


foundation. 

Love hut on beauty, ſoon as beauty, dies; 
Chooſe this face, chang'd by no deformities. 
Donne. 

I would endeavour to deftrov thoſe curious, but 
groundleſs firutures, that men have ow!/r up of 
opinions alone, Be. 


- 


To ButLD. v. n. 


1, To play the architect. 
To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or-the arch tv bend, Pope. 


2. To depend on; to reſt on, 

By a man's authority, we here underſtand the 
forge which his word hath for the aſſurance of 
another's mind, that Bet upon it. Hoster. 

Some build rather upon the abufing of others, 
nd putting tricks upon. them, than upon ſound- 
neſs ot their ewn proceedings. Bacon. 

Even thoſe who had not taſted of your favours, 
yet built ſo much on the fame of your be- 
neficence, that they bemoaned the loſs of their 
expectations. Dryden. 

This is certainly a much ſurer way, than to 
build on the interpretations of an author, who 
dees not conſider how the ancients uſed to think, 

Addiſon, 


Bur“LDER. n. ſ. [from build.) He that 
builds; an architect. 


But fore- accounting oft makes builders miſs; 
They found, they felt, they had no leaſe of bliſs, 
Sidney, 
When they, which had ſeen the beauty of the 
fi temple built by Solomon, beheld how far it 
excelled the ſecond, which had not builders of 
like abilities, the tears of their grieved eyes 
the prophets endeavoured, with comforts, to wipe 
away. Hooker, 
Mark'd out for ſuch an uſe, as if twere meant 
T' invite the , and his choice prevent. 
Denham, 
Her wings with lengthcn'd honour let her 
ſpread, 
And, by her greatneſs, ſhew her Bullder's fame. 
| „5 
Burton. n. . [from bild.] A fa- 
brick; an editfice. 
Thy ſuraptuous br:/{irgs, and thy wiſe's attire, 
Have cot a mats of publick treaſury. SAH . 
View not this ſpire by meaſure givin * 
To 5u/.!irgs rais'd by common hands: 
That falriok riſes high as heay'n, 
W hoſe batis on devotion ſtands. Pr or. 
Among the great variety of ancient coins which 
I faw at Rome, I could not but take particular 
notiee of ſuch as relate to any uf the builings.or 
ſtatues that are Hill extant. Ada for, 
Burt r. n./. [from build, ] 
1. The form; the ſtructure. 
As is the 51i/t, ſo different is the fight; 
Their mountain thot is on our ſafls defign'd.; 
Deep in their bulls our deadly bullets light, 
And through the vielding planks a paſſage find. 
HD: yaer, 


* 


2. Species of building. 
5 | 2 U 2 


BUL 


There is hardly any country, which bas ſo | 
little ſhipping as Ireland; the reaſon muſt be, 
the ſcarcity of timber proper for this ** ; 

emple. 
BULB. . /. [from bulbus, Lat.] A 
round body, or root. | 

Take up your early autumnal tulips, and hut, 
if you will remote them. Evelyn's Kalendar. 

If we conſider the bulb, or ball of the eye, the 


exteriour membrane, or coat thereof, is made . 


thick, tough, or ſtrong, that it is a very | 
matter to make a rupture in it, Ray. 
BVL BA“ CEOs. adj. [ qulbaceus, Lat.] The 
ſame as bulbous. Dia. 
Bu“ L nous. adj. [from 3ulb,) Containing 
bulbs; conlifting of bulbs; having — 
was Aa | 
There are of roots, bu/bous roots, fibrous roots, 
and hirſute fouts, And I take it, in the bulbous, 
the ſap haſteneth molt to the air and ſun. Bacon. 
Set up your traps for vermin, eſpecially amongſt 
your vu roots. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
Their leaves, after they are ſwelled out, like a 
bulhous root, to make the bottle, bend inward, 
or come again cloſe to the ſtalk. Ray. 
To Bulce. v. n. [It was originally 
written bilge : bilge was the lower part 
of the ſhip, where it {welled out; from 
bilig, Sax. a bladder. ] 


1. To take in water ; to founder, 
Thrice round the ſhip was toſt, 
Then bulg'd at once, and in the deep was loſt. 
/ Dryden. 


2. To jut out. : 

The fide, ar part of the fide of a wall, or any 
timber that bu/ges from its bottom or foundation, 
is ſaid to batter, or hang over the foundation. 

Mexon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 


Bu'Limy. n. ſ. [SZ, from Sg, an ox, 
and xu , hunger. } An enormous ap- 
petite, attended with fainting, and cold- 
neſs of the extremities. Dis. 

BULK. n, /. [bulcke, Dutch, the breaſt, 
or largeſt part of a man.] 


1. Magnitude of material ſubſtance ; maſs, 
Againſt theſe forces there were PRESS near 

one hundred ſhips ; not ſo great of hlt indeed, 
but of a more nimble motion, and more ſervice- 
able. Bacon's War with Spain. 
The Spaniards and Portugueſe have ſhips of 
great 5e; but fitter for the 'merchant than the 
man of war, for burden than for battle. Raleigh, 
Though an animal arrives at its full growth at 

| a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full 
bulk till the laſt period of life. Arbuthnot. 
2. Size; quantity. BS 
Things, or objects, cannot enter into the mind 

as they ſubſiſt in themſelves, and by their own 
natural 5e paſs into the apprehenſion ; but they 
are taken in by their ideas. — Swuth, 
3. The groſs; the majority; the main maſs. 
Thoſe very points, in which theſe wiſe men 
diſagteed from the bulk of the people, are points 
in which they agreed with the received doctrines | 
of our nature. Addiſon's Free holder. 
Change in property, through the bu/k of a 
nation, makes Now marches, and its due power 
always attends it. Swift, 
The But of the debt muſt be leſſened gradually. 


Swift. | 
4. Main fabrick. 
He rais'd a figh fo piteous and profound, 
That it did ſeem to ſhatter all his 4%, 
And end his being. : Shakſpeare, 
. The main part of a ſhip's cargo; as, 
to break bulk, is to open the cargo, 
Burk. #. . from bielcke, Dan. a beam. 
A part of a building jutting out, | 
Here ſtand behind this 644, Straight will he 
come: 


Wear thy good rapier bare, and put it home. 


nul ſpcare. 


* 
* , ' 


BVUL 


The keeper coming up, found Jack with no 
life in him; be took dowa the body, and hid it 
on a bulk, and brought out the rope to the com- 
pany. Hubuth nat: Hiftory of F. Null. 

Bu'LkKEAD.n./. A partition made acroſs 
a ſhip, with boards, whereby one part 
is divided from another, Harris. 


Bu'LkINESs. n./. [from bulky.) Great- 
neſs of ſtature, or ſize, 
Wheat, or any other grain, cannot ſerve in- 
ſtead of money becauſe of its bulkineſs, and 
change of-its quantity. Locke. 


Bu'txy. adj. [from bulk.) Of great ſize 
or ſtatwe. 
Latreus, the Balg of the double race, 
Whom the ſpoil'd arms of ſlain Haleſus grace. 
Dryden. 
Huge Telephus, a formidable page, 
Cries vengeance; and Oreſtes' bulty rage, 
Unſatisfy'd with margins cloſely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers. Dryden, 
The manner of ſea engagements, which was to 
bore and fink the enemy's ſhips with the roſtra, 
gave bu/ty and high ſhips a great advantage. 


Alurbut hnot, 
BULL. n. / ſbulle, Dutch. ] 
1. The male of black · cattle; the male to 


a COW, 

A gentlewoman, fir, and a kinſwoman of my 
maſter's. —Even ſuch kin as the pariſh heifers are 
to the town bull. Shakſpeare. 

Bulls are more criſp upon the forehead than 
cows. Bacon, 

Beſt age to go to h, or calve we hold, 
Begins at four, and ends at ten years old. May. 


2. In the ſcriptural ſenſe, an enemy pow- 


erfu], fierce, and violent. 


Many b#!/s have compaſſed me: ſtrong bulls of 
Bathan have beſet me round, Pſalms, 


3. One of the twelve ſigns of the zodiack. 


At laſt from Aries rolls the bounteous ſun, 
And the bright Bull receives him. Thomſon. 


4. A letter publiſhed by the pope. 

A bull is letters called apoſtolick by the ca- 
noniſts, ſtrengthened with a leaden ſeal, and con- 
taining in them the decrees and commandments 
of the pope or biſhop of Rome. Avliffe. 

There was another ſort of ornament wore by 
the young nobility, called b#/z; round, or of 
the figure of a heart, hung about their necks like 
diamond croſſes. Thoſe Sul came afterwards 
to be hung to the diplomas of the emperors and 
popes, from whence they had the name of bu/!s, 

Arbuthnot 

It was not till after a freſh B of Leo's had 
declared how inflexible the court of Rome-was in 
the point of abuſes. Atterbury. 


5. A blunder; a contradiction, 

I confeſs it is what the Engliſh call a bull, in 
the expreſſion, though the ſenſe be manife(t 
enough, * Pope's Letters. 

BuLL, in compoſition, generally notes the 
large ſize of any thing, as bull-head, 
bub uſb, Bull. trout; and is therefore only 
an augmentative ſyilable, without much 
reference to its original ſigniſfication. 


BuLI-BALITIN OG. . J [from bull and 


bait.) The ſport of baiting bulls with 
dogs, 

What am k the wiſer for knowing that Trajan 
was in the fifth year of his tribunethip, when he 


entertained the people with a hurſe-race or . 


baiting ? Addiſon. 
BuULL-BEEF. u. ,. [from bull and beef.] 
Coarſe beef ; the fleſh of bulls. 
They want their porridge and their fat bu/l- 
beeves, Shakſpeare, 
BULL-REGGAR. . /. [This word proba- 


bly came from the inſolence of thoſe 


BUL . 


who begged, or raiſed money by the 
's bull, ] Something terrible; ſome. 
thing to fright chiluren with. 

Theie fulminatious from the Vatican wen 
turned into ridicule ; and, as they were called 
bull beggars, they were uled as words of ſcorn 
| and contempt. Hue. 

BULL-CALF. 3. /. [from bull and calf. } 
A he-calf; uſed for a ſtupid fell: a 


term of reproach. 

And, Falſtaff, you carried your guts away as 
nimbly, and roared for mercy, and ftill xan and 
roared, as ever I heard abullzcaff. Srakſp. 


BuLL-poG. n. /. [from bull and dog.] A 
dog of a particular form, remarkable 
for his courage. He is uſed in baiting 
the bull; and this ſpecies is ſo peculiar 
to Britain, that they are ſaid to dege- 
nerate. when they are carried to other 
countries, | | 
All the harmleſs pait of him is that of a bull. 


dog; they are tame no longer than they are not 
oficnded, Addiſon, 


BuLt-FINCH. n. . [rubicilla.] A ſmall 
bird, that has neither 1ong nor whiſtle 
of its own, yet is very apt to learn, if 
taught by the mouth, Phillips, 


The blackbird whiſtles from the thorny brake, 
The mellow bull-finch anſwers from the groves, 


Thomſen, 
1 n. J. An inſet. Phillipe, 


 BULL-HEAD. 1. . [from bull and Head. 
1. A ſtupid fellow; a blockhead. 


2. A fiſh. 

The miller's thumb, or bu//-kead, is a fiſh of 
no pleaſing ſnape; it has a head big and flat, 
much greater than ſuitable to its body ; a mouth - 
very wide, and uſually gaping; he is without 
teeth, but his lips are very rough, much like a 
file; he hath two fins near to his gills, which are 
roundiſh or creſted ; two fins under his belly, 
two on the back, one below the vent, and the 
fin of the tail is round. Nature hath painted the 
body of this fiſh with whitith, black iſh, browniſh 
ſpots. They are uſually full of ſpawn all the 
ſummer, which (wells their vents in tne form of 
a dug. The Bull- head begins to ſpawn in April; 
in winter we know no more what becomes of 
them than of cels or ſwallows, Walten. 


3. A little black water vermin. Phillize, 


 BULL-TROVUT, n. /. A large kind of trout, 
IT bere is, in Northumberland, a trout called a 
bull-trout, of a much greater length and bigneſs 
than any in theſe ſouthern parts. Walton, 


BuLL-wEED. n. /. The ſame with #nap- 


eveed. | 


 BuLL-worT. n. /. The ſame with 3/5 


eveed. 


Bu't.LAace. . .. A wild ſour plum. 

In October, and the beginning of November, 
come ſervices, medlars, Bullaces; roſes cut or 
removed, to come late; holyoaks, and gt de 

acon, 


Bvu'LLET: n. /. | boulet, Fr.] A round ball 


of metal, deal let out of guns. 
As when the deviiſh iron engine, wrought 
In deepeſt hell, and fram'd by furies ſkill, 
With windy nitre and quick ſulphur fraught, 
And ramm'd with bullet round, ordain'd to kill, 
Spenſer, 
Giafer, their leader, deſperately fighting 
among the foremoſt of the janizaries, was at 
once ſhot with two bullets, and flain. Xuolles. 
And as the built, ſo different is the fight; 
Their mounting ſhot is on our fails deſign'd; 
Deep in the ir hulls our deadly hulers light, 
And through the yielding planks a paſfage find. 


» 


* 


B U. 


Bv't.t10w. n. J. [billon, Fr.] Gold or 


GT uncoined. 


filver in the lump, 
The balance of trade muſt 
turned in coin ar: hien. 
0 & ſecond multitude, 
With wond'rous art, found out the maſſy ore, 
Severing each kind, and ſcumm'd the bullion 
droſs. £ Milton. 
Bullion is filver whoſe workmanſhip has no 
value. And thus foreign coin hath no value 
here for its ſtamp, and our coin is bu//ion in fo- 
rcign dominions. 3 Locke. 
In every veſſel there is ſtowage for immenſe 
treaſures, when the cargo is pure bullion. Atdiſon, 
BuLLiTioN.. n. /. from bullio, Lat.] 
The act or {tate of boiling. 
There is to be obſerved in theſe diſſolutions, 
which will not eaſily incorporate, what the ef- 
fects are, as the bu/lit/on, the precipitation to the 
bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, the 
ſuſpenſion in the midft, and the like. Bacon, 
Bu'LLOCK. u. /. — bull. ] A young bull. 
Why, that 's ſpoken like an honeſt drover : 
ſo they ſell bullocts. Shuk 
Some drive the herds ; here the fierce 
ſcorns | 
Th” appointed way, and runs with threat*ning 
horns. Convley. 
Until the tranſportation of cattle into England 
was prohibited, the quickeſt trade of ready money 
here was driven by the ſale of yaung bullocks. 


neceflity he re- 


A. 


eare, 


llacł 


Temple. 5 


Bu'LLy. n. /. [ Skinner derives this word 
from burly, as a corruption in the pro- 


nunciation z which is very probably 
right: or from bulky, or bull-ey:d ; 
which are leſs probable. May it not 


come from bull, the pope's letter, im- 


plying the inſolence of thoſe who came | 


inveſted with authority from the papal 
court ?] A noiſy, bluſtering, quarrel- 
ling fellow: it is generally taken for a 
man: that has only the appearance of 

- courage. 
Mine-hoſt of the garter What ſays my bully 
| rock? Speak ſcholarly and wiſely. Shakſpeare. 


All on a ſudden the doors fiew open, and in þ 


comes a crew of roaming bullics,. with their wen- 
ches, their dogs, and their bottles. L' Eftrange. 
Tis ſo ridic*lous, but ſo true withal, 
A bully cannot fleep without a brawl, Dryden. 
A ſcolding hero is, at the worſt, a more tole- 
Table character than a bu/ly- in petticoats. Adgi/. 
The little man is a Bully in his nature, but, 
when he.grows cholerick, 1 confine him till his 
wrath is over. Addiſon. 
To Bvu'LLy. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
overbear with noiſe or menaces, 
Prentices, pariftr clerks, and hectors meet, 
He that is drunk, or b«/ly*d, pays the treat. King. 
To Bu'LLy, v. u. To be noiſy and quar- 
relſome. 


Bur Us. . , [from bull and ruſb.] A 
large ruſh, ſuch as grows in rivers, with- 
out knots; though Dryden has given it 


the epithet Enotty; confounding it, 


probably, with the reed. 
To make fine cages for the nightingale, 
And baſkets of bulrufies, was my wont. Spenſer, 
All my praiſes are but as a b/r ca ſt upon a 
fiream ; they are born by the ſtrengtli of the cur- 
rent. Dryden. 
The edges were with bending oſiers crown'd ; 
The. #notty b:alruſh next in order ſtood, 
And all within of reeds, a trembling wood. Dryd. 
BU'LWARK. . / [bolwercke, Dutch; 
probably only from its ſtrength and 
largeneſs.] x 
1. What is now called a baſtion. 
But him the ſquire made quickly to retreat, 
Encountering fierce with fingle ſword in hand, 


BUM. 


| And 'twixt him and his lord did like a Sefwark 


| and. Spenſer. 
They oft repair 
Their earthern b#{warks gainſt the ocean flood. 
Fairfax. 


We have bu/warks round us; 
2. A fortification, 
Taking away needleſs hb e, divers were 
demoliſhed upon the ſea coaſts. Hayward. 
Our naval ſtrength is a bulwark to the nation. 


: Addi ſon. 
3. A ſecurity; a ſereen; a ſhelter. 
Some making the wars their bu/wark, that have 
before gored the gentle boſom of peace with 
| pillage and robbery. Skakſpeare. 
To Bu'LwARK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To fortify; to ſtrengthen with bul- 
warks. 

And yet no hlwart'd town, or diſtant coaſt, 

Preſerves the beauteous youth from being ſeen. 
Addiſon. 
BUM. 2. /. bomme, Dutch.) The but- 
tocks ; the part on which we ſit. 
Tue wiſeſt aunt telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime for threefoot ſtool miſtaketh me, 
Then flip I from her bum, down topples ſhe. 
Shakſpeare. 

This ſaid, he gently rais'd the knight, | 
And ſet him on his bum upright. Hudibras. 

From duſty ſhops neglected authors come, 
Martyrs of pies, and relicks of the bum. Dryden. 

The learned Sydenham does not doubt, 
Rut profound thought will bring the gout ; 

And that with bum on couch we lie, 

Becauſe our reaſon 's ſoar'd too high, WV ——7. 
BuMBA'ILiFF. 2. /. [This is a corrup- 

tion of bound bailiff, pronounced by gra- 

dual corruption boun, bun, bum bailiff. ] 

A bailiff of the meaneſt kind; one that 

is employed in arreſts. 

Go, fir Andrew, ſcout me for him at the cor- 
ner of the orchard, lixe a brumbailiff. Shakſpeare. 

\ Bu'mBARD. n. J. [wrong written for bom- 
ard; which ſee.) A great gun; a 
black jack ; a leathern pitcher. 

Yond ſame black cloud, yond huge one looks 
Like a foul bumbard, that would ſhed his liquor. 

Shakſpeave. 
Bu'mBaSsT. n. ,. [ falſcly written forbombaſt; 
bombaſt and bombafine being mentioned, 
with great pee per} + app as com- 
ing from hoom, a tree, and ſein, filk ; the 
filk or cotton of a tree. Mr. Steevens, 
with much more probability, deduces 
them all from bombycinus. ] 
1. A cloth made by ſewing one ſtuff 
upon another; patchwork. 

The uſual bumbaſt of black bits ſewed into 
ermine, our Engliſh women are made to think 
very fine. Grew. 

2. Linen ſtuffed with cotton; ſtuffing ; 
wadding. 

We have receiv'd your letters full of love, 
And, in our maiden council, rated them 
As courtſhip, pteaſant jeſt, and courteſy, 

© As bumbaſt, and as lining to the time. Shatſpeare. 

Bume, 3. / [perhaps from bum, as being 
prominent. ] A ſwelling; a protube- 
rance. 

It had upon its brow a bump as big as a young 
cockrel's ſtone; a perilous knock, and it cried 
bitterly. Shlakſpeare. 

| Not though his teeth are beaten out, his eyes 

Hang by a firing, in bar:ps his forebead riſe, 

| Dr yaen. 
To BUMP. v. a. [from bombus, Lat.] To 

make a loud noiſe, or bomb. [See 

Boms.] It is applied, I think, only 

to the bittern, 


” 


9 — 


| 


Within our walls are troops enur'd to toil. Adiliſ. | 


— 


BUN 


Then to the water's brink the hid her head, 
And as a bittour bmp: within a reed, K. 
To thee alone, O lake, the ſaid—— Dryden. 

Bu'mynR. . , {from bump.) A cup 
filled till the liquor ſwells over the brim. 
Places his _— 3 

All lay? 

1 4 the by — mY Drydew Juvenal. 
Bu'mexin, ./ [This word is of uncer- 
- tain etymology; Henſbaw derives it 
from pumkin, a kind of worthleſs gourd, 
or melon, This ſeems harſh; yet we 
uſe the word cabbage-head in the ſame 
ſenſe. Bump is uſed among us for a 
knob, or lump : may not bumptin be 
much the ſame with c/odpate, loggerhead, 
block, and blockhead ? ] An awkward 


heavy ruſtick ; a country lout. 

The poor bumpkin, that had never heard of 
ſuch delights before, bleficd herſelf at the change 
of her condition. L' Efrange. 

A heavy umphin, taught with daily care, 

Can never dance tluce ſteps with a becoming r. 
Dryden. 

In his white cloak the magiſtrate appears; = 

The country bumptiu the ſame liv'ry wears. 
Dryden. 

It was a favour to admit them to breeding; 
they might be ignorant Bumpiin and ciowns, it 
they pleaſed. Locke. 

Bu/myKINLY. adj. [from bum:kin.] Hav- 
ing the manners or appearance of a 
clown; clowniſh. 

He is a ſimple, blundering, and yet conceited 
fellow, who, aiming at ee es and the ruſ- 
tick wonderful, gives an air of mp. romance 
to all he tells. Clariſſa. 


BUNCH. n. /. [ Zuncler, Daniſh, the 
crags of the mountains, ] 
1. A hard lump; a knob. 


They will carry their treaſures upon the benches 
of camels to a people that ſhall net profit them. 
" Tfaiah, 
He felt the ground, which he had wont to find 
even and ſoft, to be grown hard, with lirtle round 
balls or 6nches, like hard boiled eggs. Beyle. 
2. A cluſter; many of the ſame kind 
growing together, 

Vines, with cluſt Ting Zuncies growing. SA“. 
Titian ſaid, that he knew no better rule for the 
diſtribution of the lights and ſhadows, than his 
obſervation drawn from a bunch of grapes. Dryd. 
For thee, large bunche; load the bending vine, 

And the laſt bleſſings of the year are thine. 
Dryden, 
3. A number of things tied together. 
And on his arms a 5nch of keys he bore, 
| Fairy Queen, 
All? I know not what you call all; but if I 
fought not with fifty of them, I am a bunch of 
racdiſh. Saghſpeare, 
Ancient Janus, with his double face 
And bunch of keys, the porter of the place. Dryd. 
The mother's Hunch of keys, or any thing they | 
cannot hurt themſelves with, ſerves to divert little 
children, Locte. 


4. Any thing bound into a knot: as, a 
bunch of ribband; a tuft. 
Upon the top of all his lofty creſt, 
A bunch of hairs diſcover d diveilly, 
With ſprinkled pearl and gold full richly dreft. 
Spenſer, 
To-BuNEM, v. n. [from the noun.] To 
ſwell out in a bunch; to grow out in 
protuberances. 


| It has the reſemblance of a champignon before 


it is opened, þrnching out into a large round 
knub at one end, Woodward. 


 BuncuBa'cxtD. adj, [from bunch and 


back.) Having bunches on the back ; 
crookbacked. 


| 


The day ſhall come, that thou ſhalt wiſh for me, 
o help thee curſe this pois'nous bunchbackt'd 
: toad. | Shakſpeare, 
Biu'ncnyiness. n. / [from bunchy.] The 
quality of being bunchy, or growing 
in bunches, g 
Bo'xcRxv. adj, [from bunch.] Growing 
in bunches; having tufts. 

He is more eſpecially diſtinguiſhed from, other 
birds, by his brenchy tail, and the ſhortneſs of his 
legs. ; Grew, 

BUNDLE. . / [byndle, Saxon, from 
bynd.!] 
1. A number of things bound together. 

As to the bund/es of petitions in parliament, 
they were, for the moſt part, petitions of private 
: perſons, Hate. 

Try, lads, can you this Bundle break ;j— 
Then bids the youngeſt of the fix 
Take up a well-bound heap of ticks. 

2. A roll; any thing rolled up. 

She carried a great bndle of Flanders lace under 
her arm; but finding herſelf overloaden, ſhe 
dropped the good man, and brought away the 
iSundle, Spectator. 

To Bu'xDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
tie in a bundle; to tie together: with up. 

We ought to put things together as well as we 
can, dochrinæ cauſa ; but, after all, ſeveral things 
will not be bund/ed up together, under our terms 


Swift, 


and ways of ſpeaking. Locke, 
See how the double nation lies, 
Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frize;_ 
As if a man, in making poſes, 
Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. Swift, 


BUNG. =. /. [ bing, Welſh. ] A ſtopple 


for a barrel. 
After three nights are expired, the next morn- 
»ing pull out the bung ſtick, or plug. Mortimer, 
75 BuxG. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſtop; to cloſe up. 
Bu'NGHoLE. n. / [from zung and Hole. 
The hole at which the barrel is filled, 


and which is afterward ſtopped up. 

Why may not imagination trace the nobleſt 
-duſt of Alexander, till he find it topping a bung- 
hole ? Shakſpeare. 

To BUNGLE. v. n. [See BuNGLEs.] 


To perform clumſfily, 
When men want light, 
They make but bung/ing work. Dtyden. 
Letters to me are not ſeldom opened, and then 
ſcaled in a Bungling manner before they come 
to my hands. Swift, 
To BunNGLE. v. a. To botch; to ma- 
nage clumſily; to conduct awkwardly: 
with up. | 
Other devils, that ſuggeſt by treaſons, 
Do botch and bungle up damnation, 
With patches, colours, and with forms, being feteht 
From glift'ring ſemblances of piety. Shakſpeare, 
They make lame miſchief, though they mean 
it well : | 
Their int'reſt is not finely drawn, and hid, 
But ſeams are- coarſely bungled up, and ſeen, 
Dryden, 
Bu'NGLE. n. /. [from the verb.] A botch; 
an awkwardneſs; an inaccuracy; a 


clumſy performance. 


Etrours and hu are committed, when the 


matter is inapt or contumacious, Ray, 
Bu'/NGLER, n. J. [bwngler, Welſh ; g. bon 
y gler, i. e. the laſt or loweſt of the 
profeſſion. Davies.] A bad work- 
man; a clumſy performer; a man 
without -{kill. 
Painters, at the firſt, were ſuch bunglers, and 
; fo rude, that, when they drew a cow or a hog, 
they were fain to write over the head what it 
vas; otherwiſe the beholder knew not what to 
make of it. Peaclam on Drawing. 
I 


* 


a. 


Hard features every hungler can command: 
To draw true beauty Thews a maſter's hard. 


. Dryden. 
A bungler thus, who ſcarce the nail can hit, 


ſplit. 

; Swift, 
Bu'nGLINGLY. adv. [from Gungling.] 
Clumſily; awkwardly. | 

To denominate them monſters, they muſt have 
had ſome ſyſtem of parts, compounded of ſolids 
and fluids, that executed, though but burglinely, 
their peculiar functions. 7 Bentley, 

Bunn. n. f. [bunelo, Span.] A kind of 
ſweet bread. — 

Thy ſongs are ſweeter to mine ear, 

Than to the thirſty cattle rivers clear, 
Or winter porridge to the-lab'ring youth, 
Or bunns and ſugar to the damſel's tooth. Gay. 

Buxr. . /. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
from bent, ] A ſwelling part; an in- 
creaſing cavity. 

The wear is a frith, reaching ſlopewiſe through 
the ooze, from the land to low water mark, and 
having in it a bunt, or cod, with an eye-hook, 
where the fiſh entering, upon the coming back 
with the ebb, are ſtopped from iſſuing out again, 
forſaken by the water, and left dry on the ooze. 

Carew. 

To BuxT. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
{well out: as, the fail bunts out. 

Bu'NTER. a. . A cant word for a woman 
who picks up rags about the ſtreet ; 
and uſed, by way of contempt, for 
any low vulgar woman. 

Bu'xTING. n./. [emberiza alla.] A bird. 

I took this lar k for a bunting, Shakſpeare. 

Bu'xTING, . /. The {tuff of which a 
ſhip's colours are made. 

BUOY. n. /. [bouẽ, or boye, Fr. boya, 
Span.] A piece of cork or wood float- 
ing on the water, tied to a weight at 
the bottom. 

The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock; her cock a %, 
Almoſt too ſmall for fight. Shakſpeare. 


Like buoys, that never fink into the flood, 

On learning's ſurface we but lie and nod. Pope. 

To Bvuor. v. a. [from the noun. The 
u is mute in both.] To keep afloat ; 
to bear up. 

All art is uſed to fink epiſcopacy, and launch 
preſbytery, in England; which was lately buoyed 
up in Scotland, by the like artifice of a covenant, 

King Charles, 

The water which riſes out of the abyſs, for the 
ſepply of ſprings and rivers, would not have ſtop- 
ped at the ſurface of the earth, but marched di- 
rectly up into the atmoſphere, wherever there 
was heat enough in the air to continue its aſcent, 
and buoy it up. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory. 


To Buoy. v.n. To float; to riſe by 
ſpeciſick lightneſs. 
Rifing merit will by up at laſt. Pope. 
Buo'yANncy, n. /. [from buoyant.] The 
quality of floating. 
All the winged tribes owe their flight and 
' bouyancy to it. Derham's Phyfice- Theology. 
'Buo'y ANT. adj. [from Luoy.] Floating; 
light; that will not fink, Dryden » & 
the word, perhaps improperly, for 
ſomething that has denſity enough to 
hinder a floating body from ſinking. 
I ſwom with the tide, and the water under 
me was buoyant, Dryden, 
His once ſo vivid nerves, 


So full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 
Inſpire the courſe. Thomſon's Autumn. 


Bur, Bouk, Bon, come from the Sax. 


With driving wrong will make the pannel 


3 


bun, an inner chamber, or place of 
ſhade and retirement. Gib/on's Camden. 
Bux. n. /. (lappa: bourre, Fr. is down ; 
the bur being filled with a ſoft tomentum, 
or down.] A rough head of a plant, 
called a burdock, which ſticks to th 
hair or clothes, 
a | Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiſtles, keckfies, Burg, 
Lofing hoth beauty and utility. Shakſpcare, 
Hang off, thou cat, thou bur ; vile thing, let 
looſe ; ok, 
Or I will ſhake thee from me like a ſerpent. 
$S hap -ate, 
Dependents and ſuitors are always the dure, 
and ſometimes the briers, of favourites. Votron. 
Whither betake her | 
From the chill dew; amongſt rude burs and 
thiſtles. Milton, 
And where the vales with violets ence were 
crown'd, : 
Now knotty burs and thorns diſgrace the ground. 
; D-z2 7. 
A fellow ſtuck like a bur, that there was no 
ſhaking him off. ' Arbutlinek, 
Bvu'r BOT. . /. A fil full of prickles. Did. 
Bu'K DELAIS. n. J. A fort of grape. 
BU'RDEN. =. /. [bjnSen, Sax. and 
therefore properly written burthen. It 
is ſuppoſed to come from burdo, Lat. a 
mule, ] 


I. A load; ſomething to be carried. 
5 Camels have their provender 
Only for bearing burdens, and ſore blows 
For finking under them. Shaſpeare, 
It is of uſe in lading of ſhips, and may help to 
ſhew what burden, in the ſeveral kinds, they will 
bear, Bacon's Phyfical Remains, 
2. Something | peg or weariſome. 
| ouldſt thou ſupport 
That burden, heavier than the earth to bear? 
Paradiſe Loft. 
None of the things that are to learn, ſhould 
ever be made a burden to them, or impoſed on 


them as a taſk. Locke, 
Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 
To all my friends a burden grown. Sqvift, 


A birth. Obſolete. 
Thou badſt a wife once, call'd Emilia, 
That bore thee at a burden two fair ſons. Sp. 
4. The verſe repeated in a ſong ; the bob; 
the chorus. 
At ev*ry cloſe ſhe made, th' attending throng 
Reply'd, and bore the burden of the ſong. Drvd, 
5. The quantity that a ſhip will carry, 
or the capacity of a ſhip : as, z ſhip of 
a hundred tons burden. 
To Bus DEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
load; to incumber. 
Burden not thyſclf above thy power. Fcclis. 
I mean not that other men be caſed, and you 
burdened, Corinthuans, 
With meats and drinks they had ſuffic'd, 
Not burden'd nature. Milten, 
Bu'sDENER. n. /. [from burden.) A 
loader ; an oppreſlor. 
Bu'RDENovs. adj. (om burden.] 
1, Grievous ; oppreſſive ; weariſome. 
Make no jeſt of that which hath ſa earneſtly 
pierced me through, nor let that be light to thee 
which to me is fo burdenovs, Sidney. 
2, Uſeleſs; cumberſome. | 
To what can I be uſeful, wherein ſerve, 
But to fit idle on the houſhold hearth, 
A burd'noxs drone, to viſitants a gaze, Milan. 


Bvu'RDENSOME. adj. [ from burden.) Griev- 


ous; troubleſome to be born. 

His leiſure told him that his time was come, 
And lack of load made his life burdenſome. Hllit. 
Could I but live till burdenſome they prove, 
My life would be immortal as my love, DH 


= 


BUR 
Aſſiſtances always attending us, upon the eaſy 


condition of our prayers, arid by which the moſt 
burdenſome duty will become light and eaſy. 


Rogers. 
Bu'RDENSOMIENESS, n. /, [2006 oe 
fome.] Weight; heavinels ; uncaſineſs 


to be born. - 
Bu'nDOCK. . /. 
Bu REAVU', u. /. 
of drawers with a writing- board. 
pronounced as if it were ſpelt Buro. 
For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
or bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe, 
BUR. n./. See Burrow, 


Bu'sGaGE." n./. [from burg, or burrow.) 


1 A plant. 


It is 


Swift, 


A tenure proper to cities and towns, 


whereby men of cities or burrows hold 
their lands or tenements of the king, 
or other lord, for a certain yearly rent. 


The groſs. of the borough is ſurveyed together 
in the beginning of the county ; but there are 
ſome other particular burgages thereof, mentioned 


under the titles of particular men's poſſeſſions. Hale, | 


Bu's GAM Or. 2. / ¶ bergamutte, Fr.] 
1. A ſpecies of pear. . 
2. A kind of perfume. 
Bou R GAN ET. I n./.. dr burginote, Fr.] 
Bo R GON ET. A. kind of helmet, 
Upon his head his gliſtering burganet,. : 
The which was wrought by wonderous device, 
And curiouſly engraven, he did fit. Spenſer, 
This day I 'll wear aloft my burgonet, 
Ev'n to atfright thee with the view thereof. 
7035 Shakſpeare, 
I was page ta a footman, carrying after him 
his pike and burganet, 


BURGE(YIS.-n. /. [ bourgeois, Fr.] 
1. A citizen; a burgeſs. 


It i a republick itſelt, under the protection of 
the eight ancient cantons, There are in it an 
hundred burgeeis, and about a thuuſand ſouls, 


Addiſon on Italy. | 


2. A type of a particular ſort, probabl 
put 0 10 from Fm who firſt ulcd it, . 

Ro R G ESG. n. . ¶ bourgeois, Fr.] 

1. A citizen; a freeman of a city or cor- 
porate town. 


2. A repreſentative of a town corporate. 
The whole cafe was diſperſed by the. knights 


of thires, and hure of towns, through all the 
veins of the land. Wotton. 


FURGH. n. /. [See Burrow. ] A cor- 
porate town, or borough, 
Many towns in Cornwal, when they were firſt 
allowed to ſend burgeſſes to the parliament, bore 
a other proportion tu London than now; for 
ſeveral of theſe burghs ſend two burgeſſes, whereas 
London itſelf ſends but four. Graunt. 
Bu'zGHrER. n. . [from burgh.] One 
who has a right to certain privileges in 
this or that place. 
It irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Peing native barghers of this deſart city, | 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd, Sha&ſpcare, 
After tne multitude of the common people was 
diſmiſſed, and the chief of tne burghers ſent for, 
the imperiovs letter was read before the better 
fort of citizens. Knolles, 
Bv'sxG#ER$SHIP, . /. {from burgher.] The 
privitege of a burgher. 
Bu'RGMASTER, See BURGOM ASTER, 
Bu'nGLan. n. /. One guilty of the crime 
of houſebreaking. ee 
BU'RGLARY. . [from burg, a houſe, 


and /arron, a tluef. ] In the natural 


bureau, Fr.] A cheſt] 


Cowell. 


* 


” 


3. The church ſervice for funerals. 


Hakewill on Providence. | 


* And darkneſs be the hurier of the dead. 


Locke. 


Bo 


B UR 


| Ggriification, is nothing but the robbing 


| of a houſe; but, as it is a term of art, 


our common lawyers reſtrain it to rob- 
bing a houſe. by night, or breaking in 
with an intent to % or do ſome other 
felony. The like offence, committed 
by day, they call houſe-robbing, by a 
peculiar name. Corvell. 


What fay you, father? Burglary is but a 
venial fin among ſoldiers. D ih Span. Friar, 


Bu'sGOMASTER. n. . [from burgh and 


| maſter, | One employed in the govern- 


ment of a city. 


' They chuſe their councils and burgomaſters out 
governments of 


of the burgeois, as in the ather 
Switzerland. Addiſon. 


Bux, is a tower; and, from that, a de- 
fence or protection: ſo CwWenbur b is a 
woman ready to aſſiſt; Cuthbur, emi- 
nent for aſſiſtance. Gibſon's Camden. 


' Bu's1AL, n. /. [from Th bury.] 


1. The act of burying ; fepulture ;- inter- 
ment, 


Nor would we deign him bur/al of his men. Sia. 


See my wealthy Andrew dock'd in ſand,. 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 


To kiſs her burial. Shakſpeare. 


Your body I ſought, and, had T found, 
Deſign' d for burial in your native ground. Dryd. 
2. The act of placing any thing under 
earth or water. 
We have great lakes, both ſalt and freſh; we 
uſe them for buria!s of ſome natural bodies: for 


we find a difference of things buried in earth, and 
things buried in water. 


The office of the church is performed by the 

pariſh prieſt, at the time of interment, if not pro- 
* bibited unto perſons excommunicated, and lay- 

ing violent hands on themſelves, by a rubrick of 

the burial ſervice. lie“ Parergon. 
Bu'RIER. 4 [from bury.} He that bu- 

ries ;; he that performs the act of inter- 

ment. 

Let one ſpirit of the firſt- born Cain 
Reign in all boſoms, that, each heart being ſet 
On bloody courſes, the rude ſcene may end, 


BU'RINE, n. /. [French.] A graving 
tool ; a. graver. 

Wit is hike the graver's bvrine upon copper, 
or the corrodings of aquafortis, which engrave 
and indent the characters, that they can never be 
defaccd. Government of the Tongue, 


To BURL. v. a, To dreſs cloth as fullers 


do. : Dia. 
Bu'xLaceg. n. f. [corruptly written for 
burdelais.) A ſort of grape. 


-BURLE'SQUE. adj. [Fr. from burlare, 


Ital. to jeſt.] Jocular; tending to 
raiſe laughter .by unnatural or unſuit- 
able language or images. 

Homer, in his character of Valcan and Ther- 
ſites, in his ſtory of Mars and Venus, in his beha- 
viour of Irus, and in other paſſages, has been 
obſerved to have lapſed into the bur/:/q:.e cha- 
racer, and. to have departed from that ſerious 
air, eſſential to the magnificence of an epick 
poem. Aadiſon. 
RLE'SQUE. n. Ludicrous language 
or ideas ; ridicule. : 

When aß man lays out a twelvemonth on the 


Shakſ. 


Bacon. | 


ſpots. in the ſun, however noble his ſpecul)tions 


may be, they are very apt to fall into burlc/aue. 
| Acidijan on Ancient Medals. 
To BukLE'SQUE. v. 4. [from the adjec- 
tive. ] To turn to ridicule, 
Would Homer apply the epithet divine to a 


| modern ſwincherd ? it not, it is an eyidence that 


— 


o 


x 
* 


Bu'xLINEss. 2. /. from burley. 


2 


BUR 
| Fumeur- We a man of conſequenee ; otherwiſe. 
Homer would 6u«r/e/que bis own 1 Broome, 


Bulk ; 
bluſter. a 


BU RLV. 44%. L Junius, has no etymo- 


logy ; Skinner imagines it to come from 
boorlike, clowniſh.] Great of ſize; 
bulky ; tumid; falſely great. 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, or cut not out 
the burly boned clown in chines of beef, ere thou 


| ſleep in thy ſheath, I beſeech Jove, that thos 


may*ſt be turned into hobnails. Skakſpeare. 
It was the orator's own burly way of nonteuſe. 
Cowley. - 
Away with all your Carthaginian ſtate, 
Let vanquiſh'd Hannibal without doors wait, 
Too burly and too big to paſs my narrow gate. 
| Dryden. 
Her huſband being a very Burly man, ſhe - 
thought it would be leſs trouble for her to bring 


away little Cupid, a Addiſon. 
To BURN. v. a. pret. and part. burned, , ' 
or burnt. [bepnan, Saxon. 
1. To conſume with fire. 
They burnt Jericho with fire, 3 
The bre burneth the wood. \falms, 


Altar of Syrian mode, whereon to burn 
His odious offe rings. MI ton. 
That where. ſhe. fed his amorous deſires 
With ſoft complaints, and felt his hotteſt fires, 
There other flames might waſte his carthiy part, 
And burn his limbs where love had burn'd his- 
heart, | Dryden. 
A.fleſhy excreſcence, becoming exceeding nard, 
is ſuppoſed to demand extirpativn, by burning 
away the induration, or amputating. Sharp. - 
2. To wound or hurt with fire or heat.. 
Hand for hand, foot for foot, burning for burn- 
ing, wound for wound, ſtripe for Wipe. Exodus. 
3. Fo exert the qualities of heat, as by 
drying or ſcorching. 
O that. I could but weep, to vent my paſſion lt. 
But this dry ſorrow burns up all my tears. Dryd. - 
To BURN. v. n. 


1: To be on fire; to be kindled.. 
A fire devoureth before them, and behind them . 
a flame burneth; the land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them à deſolate 
wilderneſs. Feel, 
The mount burned with fire. Exodus. 
O coward conſcience, how doſt thou afflict me 
The light burns blue. Is it not dead midnigit? 
Cold tearful drops ſtand on my trembling fleth. 
Shak ſpeare, 
2. To ſhine; to ſparkle. 
The Large ſhe ſat in, bke a burniſh'd throne, 
Bunt on the water. Shakſpcare. 
Oh prince! oh wherefore bzra your eyes? and 
wh 
Is your 5 temper turn'd to fury? - Rabe. 
3. To be inflamed with paſſion or defire. 
When 4 urn in deſite to qurliiun them fare 
ther, they wade themſelves air, into which they 
vaniſhed. Shatfpeare, 
Tranio, I burn, I pine, I periſh, Trans, 
If I achieve not this young modeſt gir!! Sup, 
In Raleigh mark iter ev'ty glory mix'd ; 
Raleigh, the ſcourge of Spain, Wwhoſe breatt with 
ail 
The ſage, the patriot, and the hero dA. Tan. . 
4. To act with deſtructive violence: uſed 
of the paſſions. 
Shall thy wrath Jun like fire ? P/ulmss 
5. To be in a ſtate of deitruftive commo- 
tion. 
The nations bleed r-here'cr her ſteps ſhe turns, 
The groan itili deepens, and the combat ux. 
Pops, 
5. It is uſed particularly of love. | 
She burns, the raves, the dies, 'tis true; 
But hurt, and raves, and dies, for you, 'Adtiſon, 
Burn, n, ). {from the verb.] A. hurt 
cauſed by fire, 


Vcehement; 


BUR 
4 22 legra of vitriol is a very effe&ual 
temedy again wok Boyle. 
aNER. . ſ. [from burn. ] A perſon 
that burns any thing. 
Bu'n xx. n. ſ. { pimpineila, Lat.] A plant. 
25 even mead, that efit brought ſweetly forth 
The fieckled cowſlip, Burnet, and green clover. 
1 0 a Shatſpeure. 
Bo'axtNG. n. / [from Zurn.] 
flame; ſtate of inflammation. 
The mind ſurely, of itſelf, can feel none of 
the burnihpi of a fever. South, 
In liquid burni»gs, or on dry, to dwell, 


ire; 


Is all the ſad variety of hell. Dryden. 
Bo'nxind. 4dj. [from the participle.] 


powerful. 
Theſe things ſting him 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordeſia. . Shakſpeare. 
I had a glimpſe of him; but he ſhot by me 
Like a young hound upon a burning ſcent. Dryd. 
Bvu'x$1xG-cLAss. 1. . [from burning 
and gla/s.} A glaſs which collects the 
rays of the ſun into a narrow compaſs, 
and ſo increaſes their force. 


The appetite of her eye did ſeem to ſcorch me 


up like a 8rninp glaſs. Shakſpeare. 
1 is of —— of a burring-glaſs, — 
kept flill in one place, fireth; changed often, 
it doth nothing. Suckling. 
O diadem, thou centre of ambition, 
Where all its different lines are reconcil'd, 
As if thou wert the burning-glafs of glory! Dryd. 
» BU'RNISH. v. a. [hurnir, Fr.] To 
poliſh ; to give a glols to. 
Miſlike me not for my complexion, 
The ſhadow'd livery of the burniP'd ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred, 


Shakſpeare. 
Make a plate of them, and urni it as they 
do iron. Bacon, 


The frame of burniſt' u ſteel, that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſcem'd to thaw the freezing air. 


Dryden. 
To Bu'RNISU. v. a. To grow bright or 
oſſy. 
I've ſeen a ſnake in human form, 
All ſtain'd with infamy and vice, 
Leap from the dunghill in a trice, 
Burniſh, and make a gaudy ſhow, 
Become a gen'ral, peer, and beau. Swift, 


"To Box NSR. v.n. [of uncertain ety- 
mology.] To grow; to ſpread out. 
This they could do, while Saturu fill'd the 
throne, 


Fre Juno burnih'd, or young Jove was grown. 
Dryden. 


To ſhoot, and ſpread, and br into man. 
Dryden. 


Mrs. Primley's great belly ſhe may lace down 
before, but it &urnifkes on her hips. Congreve. 


' Bu'gniSHER. 1. /. [from burniſb.] 


4. The perſon that burniſhes or poliſhes. 
2. The tool with which bookbinders give 
a gloſs to the leaves of books: it is 
commonly a dog's tooth ſet in a ſtick, 
Bun vr. The part. paſſ. of burn : applie 
to liquors, it means made hot. - 
I find it very Cifficult to Know, 


Who, to refreſh th' attendants to a grave, 
Burnt claret firſt, or Naples biſcuit, gave. Ming. 


Bux. 2. / The lobe or lap of the car. 
Die. 


Burr Pump. [In a ſhip.] A pump by the 


ſide of a ſhip, into which a ſtaff ſeven 
or eight feet long is put, having a burr 
or knob of wood at the end, which is 
drawn up by a rope faſtened to the mid- 
dle of it: called alſo a bilge pump. Harris. 
Bu'n RAS Pipe. [With ſurgeons. ] An in- 
ſtrument or veſſel uſed to keep cor- 


9 
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BUR 


tate. . 
Bo'n RERL. 2. f. A ſort of pear, otherwiſe 
called the red butter yu from its 

| ſmooth, delicious, and ſoft pulp. Phillips. 
Bux RENT Fly. [from | lags Fr. to ex- 
ecute, to torture. ] An inſect, called 
alſo oy, gadbee, or breeze. Dis. 
Bu'szner Shot, [from bourreler, to ex- 
ecute, and Dt.! In gunnery, ſmall 
bullets, nails, ſtones, pieces of old iron, 
Ser. put into cafes, to be diſcharged 
out of the ordnance ; a ſort of cafe-ſhot. 

: Harris. 

Bu'nrock. . /. A ſmall wear or dam, 
where wheels are laid in a river for 
catching of fiſh. Phillips. 
Bu'sxxow, BERG, Bosc, BUR dB. . / 
[derived from the Saxon bunx, bypgz, 

a city, tower, or caſtle, Gigſon's Camden. 

1. A co te town, that is not a city, 


| 


but ſuch as ſends burgeſſes to the par- 


hament. All places that, in former 
days, were called boroughs, were ſuch 
as were fenced or fortified. Covell. 
King of England thalt thou be proctiim'd « 
In ev'ry burrow, as we paſs along. Shakſpeare. 
Poſſeſſion of land was the original right of 
election among the commons ; and burrows were 


| entitled to fit, as they were poſſeſſed of certain 


tracts. Temple. 
2. The holes made in the ground by co- 
nies. 


When they ſhall ſee his creſt up again, and the 

man in blood, they will out of their burrows, 
like conies after rain, and revel all with bim. 

= Shakſpeare. 

To Bu/RxRow. v. n. [from the noun.] 

To make holes in the ground ; to mine, 


as conies or rabbits, 

Some ftrew ſand among their corn, which, 
they ſay, prevents mice and rats burrowing in 
it; becauſe of its falling into their ears. Mortimer, 


neath. 

Bu'R SAR. u. /. [bur/arius, Lat.] 

1. The treaſurer of a college. 

2. Students ſent as exhibitioners to the 
univerſities in Scotland by each preſby- 
tery, from whom they have a ſmall 
yearly allowance for four years. 


BursE. n. /. [bourſe, Fr. Burſa, Lat. a 
purſe; or from byr/a, Lat. the exchange 
of Carthage.] An exchange where 


Sharp. 


ſo called, becauſe the ſign of the purſe 
was anciently ſet over ſuch a place. 
The exchange in the Strand was termed 


Britain's Burſe by James 1. Phillips. 


To BURST. v. n. I burſt ; I have burff, 
or burſlen. [bupptan, Saxon. ] 
1. To break, or fly open; to ſuffer a vio- 
lent diſruption, | 
So ſhall thy barns be filled with plenty, and 
thy preſſes ſhall /t out with new wine, Prov. 
It is ready to burft like new bottles. J. 
Th egg, that ſoon 
Burſting with Kindly rupture, forth diſclos'd 
The callow young. Milton. 
2. To fly aſunder. 
Yet am I thankful; if my heart were great, 
*Twould burſt at this. Shakſpeare. 


3. To break away; to ſpring. 
You burſt, ah cruel! fiom my arms, 
And ſwiftly ſhoot along the Mall, 


| Or ſoftly glide by the Canal. Pope, 


| -roding powders in, as vitriol, _ 


Little ſinuſes would form, and burrow under- 


merchants meet, and ſhops are kept; 


a. 
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4. To come ſuddenly. 
| A reſolved villain, | 
Whoſe bowels ſuddenly bay out; the king | 
Vet ſpeaks, and peradventure may recover. 
Shakſpeare, 
If the worlds | 


In wortds inclos'd ſhould on his ſenſes . 
He would abhorrent turn. on, 

5. To come with violence. | 

Well didſt thou, Richard, to ſuppreſs thy voice; 
For had the paſſions of thy heart burſt out, 
I fear we ſhould have ſeen decypher'd there 
More ranc'rous ſpite. Shakſpeare, 
Where is the notable paſſage over the river 
Euphrates, burfting out by the valties of the 
mountain Antitaurus; from whence the plaing 
of Meſopotamia, then part of the Perſian king. 
dom, begin to open themſelves. Kirelles, 
Young ſpring protrudes the burſting gems, 
1kanſon, 

6. To begin an action violently or ſuddenly, 

She Lui into tears, and wrung ber hands, 
Arbut hngt. 
To BuRsT. v. a. To break ſuddenly; to 
make a quick and violent diſruption, 
My breaſt I'll 5urft with ſtraining of my courage, 
And from my ſhoulders crack my arms aſunder, 
But I will chaſtiſe this high-minded ſtrumpet. 
Sha#ſpeare, 
He faften'd on my neck, and bellow'd out, 
As if he would burft heav'n. Shakſpeare, 
I will break his yoke from off thy neck, and 
will burft thy bonds. Jeremiah. 
Moſes ſaith alſo, the fountains of the great 
abyſs were hun aſunder, to make the deluge; 
and what means this abyſs, and the burſting of it, 
if reſtrained to Judea? what appearance is there 
of this diſruption there? Burnet” Theory, 
If the juices of an animal body were, ſo as by 
the mixture of the oppoſites, to caufe an ebulli- 
tion, they would burſt the veſſels. Arbuthnot. 

BuRsT. u. /. [from the verb.] A ſudden 
diſruption; a ſudden and violent action 
of any kind. | 

| Since I was man, 

Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſt of horrid thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have heard. Shakſpeare. 
| Down they came, and drew 
The whole roof after them, with burſt of thunder, 
Upon the heads of all. Milton. 

Impriſon'd fires, in the cloſe dungeons peut, 
Roar to get looſe, and ftruggle for a vent ; 
Eating their way, and undermining all, 

Till with a mighty bur/t whole mountains fall, 

: Addi ſon. 
BunsT. particip. adj, [from burſt.] 
Bu'ssTEN, { Diſeaſed with a hernia, or 

rupture, 

Bu'aSTENNESS, n. ſ. [from burſl.] A 
rupture, or hernia. 

Bu'xsTWwoRT. u. . [from burſt and wort; 
herniaria, Latin. } An herb good agaluſt 
ruptures. Dit. 

Buxr. . /. A flat fiſh of the turbot kind, 

To BU'RTHEN. v. a. 


Bu'RK THEN. 1. / 
Sicred to ridicule his whole Iffe long, 
And the ſad buriken of ſome merry ſong. Pepe. 


Bu'sTON. n./. [In a ſhip.] A ſmall 
tackle to be faſtened any where at plca- 
ſure, conſiſting of two ſingle pullies, for 
hoilting ſmall things in or out. Phillips. 

Bu Rv. u. /. {from bung, Sax. ] A dwel- 
ling-place: a termination {till added to 
the names of ſeveral places; as, Alaer- 
manbury, St. Edmond's Bury; ſome- 
times written bery. Phillips, 


See BURDEN, 


Bo Rx. n. /. [corrupted froff borough. ] 


| 


It is his nature to dig himſelf burics, as the coney 


doth ; which he doth with very great celerity. 
re 


BUS 
To BU RV. v. &. Hbynrxean, Saxon, ] 
1. To inter; to put into a grave, 
| . When he lies along, 
After your way, his tale pronounc'd, ſhall Jury 
His reaſons with his body. Shakſpeare 
2. To inter, with the rites and ceremonies 
of ſepulture. | 
Slave, thou baſt lain me 
If ever thou wilt thrive, bury my body. Shakſp. 

If you have kindnels left, there ſee me laid; 
To hr decently the injut'd maid, 

Is all the favour. 
To conceal ; to hide. 

This is the way to make the city flat, 
And bury all, which yet diſtinctly ranges, 

In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakſpeare, 
4. To place one thing within another, 

A tearing groan did break 

The name of Antony ; it was divided 

Between her heart and lips; ſhe render'd life, 

Thy name ſo bury'd in her. Shakſprara 
Bu'R YING-PLACE. . /. A place appointed 

for the ſepulture of dead bodies. 

The place was formerly a church-yard, and 
has ſtill ſeveral marks in it of graves and buryirg- 
places, Spettator, 

BUSH. 3. / [hois, French. 
1. A thick ſhrub. | 

Eft through the thick they heard onerudely ruſh, 
With noiſe whereof, he from his lofty ſteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a 5, 

To hide his coward head from dying dread. 
Fairy Queen, 

The. poller, and exacter of fees, juſtifies the 
reſembiance of the courts of juſtice to the 5%, 
whereunto while the ſheep flies for defence from 
the weather, he is ſure to loſe part of the fleece. 

: Bacon': Eſſays. 

Her heart was that ſtrange h, whoſe ſacred 


Waller. 


e 
Religion did not conſume, but inſpire 
Such piety, ſo chaſte uſe of God's day, 
That what we turn'd to feaſt, ſhe turn'd to pray. 
. Donne. 
With ſuch a care, 
As roſes from their ſtalks we tear, 
When we would ſtil] prefer them new, 
And freth as on the 5% they grew. 
The ſacred ground 
Shall weeds and povis'nous plants refuſe to bear; 
Each common bh (hall Syrian roſes wear, Dryd. 
2. A bough of a tree fixed up at a door, 
to ſhow thar liquors are ſold there. 
If it be tiue that good wine needs no bh, *tis 
true that a good play needs no epilogue. SA. 
To BusH. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
grow thick. 
The roſes Yig round 
About her glow'd, half ſtooping to ſupport 


Waller. 


Each flower of tender ſtalk. Milton. 
A guſhing fountain broke 

Around it, and above, for ever green, 

The Ling alders form'd a ſhady ſcene. Pope. 


Bu'SHEL. 2 . | boifjeau, Fr. buſſellus, low 
Lat.] : 

1. A meaſure containing eight gallons; a 
ſtrike. | 

His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two buſhels of chaff; you ſhall ſeek all day ere 
you find them; and when you bave them, they 
are not worth the ſearch. Shak ſpea re. 

2 It is uſed, in common language, inde- 
finitely for a large quantity. 

The worthies of antiquity bought the rareſt 
pictures with „ of gold, without counting 
the weight or the number of pieces, Dryden. 

3. Buſhels of a carl-wheel, Irons within. 
the hole of the nave, to preſerve it from 
wearing. [from bouche, Fr. a mouth. ] 


Di. 
Bu'snixgss. u. /. [from bufby, ] The qua- 
lity of being buſhy. 
Vor. I. 


* 


. 


__ BUS 
| Bv'snMevt. 5 / [from &»/þ.] A thicket ; 


| a cluſter of buſhes, 
Princes thought how they might diſcharge the 


to make it more habitable and fertile, 
Bu'sHy. adj. [from buſh. ] 
1. Thick; full of ſmall branches, not high. 
The gentle ſhepherd ſat beſide a ſpring, 
All in the ſhaduw of a buſy brier. Spenſer, 
Generally the cutting away of boughs and 
ſuckers, at the root and body, doth make trees 
grow aigh; and, contrariwiſe, the polling and 
cutting of the top, make them ſpread and grow 
buſhy. Bacon. 
2. Thick like a buſh. 
Statues of this god, with a thick byfty beard, 
are ſtil] many of them extant in Rome, Addiſon. 
3. Full of buſhes, 
The kids with pleaſure browſe the 5% plain; 
The ſhow'rs are giateful to the ſwelling grain. 
"$4 Dryden. 
Bu'si1.Ess. adj. [from buſy.) At leiſure ; 
without buſineſs ; unemployed, 
The ſweet thoughts do even retreth my labour, 
Moft nile when I dv it. Shakſpeare. 
Bu's:Ly. adv. | from buſy. ] 
- "TP . . 
1. With an air of importance; with an 
air of hurry, 


2. Curiouſly ; importunately. 
Or if too bufily they will enquire 
Into a victory, which we diſdain, 
Then let them know, the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron ſaint of in;ur'd Spain. Dryden. 
Bu'siness, u. /. [from bu/y.] 
1. Employment; multiplicity of affairs, 
Mult b/ineſs thee from hence remove? 
Oh! that 's the worſt diſeaſe of love. 
2. An affair. 


Raleigh. 


Donne, 

In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Beftow 

Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes 

Which crave the inſtant uſe. Shakſpeare. 


3. The ſubject of buſineſs; the affair or 


You are ſo much the b/ineſs of our ſouls, that 
while you are in figkt we can neither look nor 
think on any elſe; there are no eyes for other 
beauties, Dryden. 

The great bufineſs of the ſenſes being to take 
notice of what hurts or advantages the body. Locke. 


4. Serious e : in oppolition to 
trivial tranſactions. 

I never knew one, who made it his byfineſs to 
lath the faults of other writers, that was not 
guilty of greater himſelf. Addiſon, 

He had bing, enough upon his hands, and 
was only a poet by accident, Prior. 

When diverſion is made the et and thudy 
of life, though the actions choſen be in themſelves 
innocent, the exceſs wiil render them criminal, 

Regers. 
5. Right of action. 
What buftneſs has the tortoiſe among the clouds? 

E E #72 4% C. 

6. A point; a matter of queſtion; ſome- 


thing to be examined or conlidered, 
Fitneſs to govern, is a perplexed brfrnefſs 3; fome 
men, ſome nations, excel in the one ability, ſome 
in the other. Dat on, 
7. Something to be tranſacted. 
They were for from the Zidonians, and had no 
bufineſs with any one. 
8. Something required to be done. 
To thoſe people that dwell under or near the 
equator, this ſpring would be moſt peſtilent; as 
for thoſe countries that are nearer the poles, in 
which number are our own, and the moſt con- 
ſiderable nations of the world, a perpetual ſpring 
will not do their bulineſs; they mult have longer 
days, a neaii approach of the ſun. Bentley | 


4 #. * * 
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9. To do ones buſineſs, To kill, deſtroy, 
or ruin him. 


object that engages the care. | 


; 


earth of woods, brlars, buflments, and waters, k 


| 


1 


s 
Busk. 2. / [buſque, Fr.] A piece of ſteel 
or whalebone, worn by women to 
ſtrengthen their ſtays. 


Of with that happy bt which IT envy, 
That ſtill can be and ftill can ſt and ſonigiv Donne. 


Bu'sx1N. n. /. [ broſehen, Dutch. ] 


t. A kind of halt boot; a ſhoe which - 


comes to the midleg. 

The foot was dreſſed in a ſhort pair of velvet 
buſlins; in ſome places open, to ſhew the fair- 
neſs of the ſkin, "2 os Sidncy. 

Sometimes Diana he ber takes to be, 
But miſſeth bow, and ſhafts, and buſtius to her 

knee, | Spenſer, 

There is a kind of ruſticity in all thoſe pompous 


verſes; ſomewhat of a holiday ſhepherd ſtrutting 


in his country % nt. Dryden. 
2. A kind of high ſhoe worn by the an- 


cient actors of tragedy, to raiſe their 
ſtature. 

Great Fletcher never treaes in byftins here, 
No greater Jonſon dears in ſocks appear. Dryden, 


In her beſt light the comic muſe appears, 
When the with borrow'd pride the buſtin wears. 


Smith, 
Bu'sxiNED. adj. [from buſtin.] Dreſſed 
in buſkins. : . 
Or what, though rare, of later age, 
Ennobled hath the by/&ir'd ftage ? M:lton, 
Here, arm'd with filver bows, in early dawn, 
Her b»/kin'd virgins trae'd the dewy lawn. Pope. 
Bu'sxy, adj. [written more properly by 
Milton, boſky. See F oody; 
ſhaded with woods; overgrown with 
trees. | 
How bloodily the ſun begins to peer 
Above yon buſty hill! _ Szatſpeare. 
BUSS. n. /. [ bus, the mouth, Iriſh ; Bouche, 
French. ] 


1. A kiſs; a ſalute with the lips. 
Thou doſt give me flattering Ses. - By my 
truth, I Kiſs thee with a moiſt conſtant heart. 
Shakſpeare, 


Some ſquire perhaps you take delight to 
rack, 


Who viſits with a gun, preſents with birds, 
Then gives a ſmacking 5. : 
2. A boat for fiſhing. | buſſe, German.] 

If the king would enter towards building ſuch 
2a number of boats and %s, as each company 
could cafily manage, it would be an encourage» 
ment both of honour and advantage. Temple. 

To Buss. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
kiſs; to ſalute with the lips. 

Yonder walls, that partly front your town, 


Yond towers, Whoſe wanton tops do % the 
clouds, 5 


Muſt kiſs their feet. Shakſpeare, 
Go to them with this bonnet in thy hand, 

Thy knee ling the ſtones ; for in ſuch butineſs, 

Action is eloquence, Shakſpeare. 


BusT. 2. /. [buflo, Ital.] A ſtatue re- 
preſenting a man to his breaſt. 
Agrippa, or Caligula, 1s a commen coin, but 
a very extraordinary 2%; and a Tiberius a rare 
coin, but a common &. Adcifon on Italy, 
Ambition ſigh'd: ſhe found it vain to truſt 
The faithicis column, and the crumbling &:. 
Pepe. 
Bu'sranD, n. /. ¶ liarde, Fr.] A wild 
turkey. | 
His ſacrifices were Rhenicopters, peacocks, 
buffarcs, turkeys, pheaſants; and all thete were 
daily offered. ” Hateww;!!, 
To Bosrtr. v. z. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy; perhaps from 2½ .] To be 
buſy; to ſtir; to be active. 
Come, % ie, buftle—capariſon my Horſe. 
* SA ſpeare. 
God take king Edward to his mercy, 
And leave the world for me to b»file in. Stabe. 
2 


Pope, 
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BUS 


Sir Henry Vane was a buſy and bufiling man, 
WO had credit enough to do his buſineſs in all 
places, Clarendon. 

A poor abject worm, 
That crawl'd awhile upon a Lalling world, 
Ang now am trampled to my duſt again. 
Southerne. 

Ye ſov'reign lords, who fit like gods in tate, 

Awing the world, and bu/ing to be great! Grauv. 


Bu'sTLE. n. / [from the verb.] A tu- 


mult; a hurry ; a combuſtion. 
Wiſdom's ſelf, 
Oſt ſce ks to ſweet retired ſolitude : 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
That in the various bufile of reſort | 
Were all too ruflled, Milton 

This is the creature that pretends to know- 
ledge, and that makes ſuch a noiſe and b»fle for 
opinions. Clanville. 

Such a doctrine made a ſtrange ble and diſ- 
turbance in the world, which then ſate warm 
and gaſy in a free enjoyment of their luſts. South. 

If the count had given them a pot of ale after 
it, all would have been well, without any of this 
buſtle. | Spectator. 

Bus TIER. . /. [from buſtle.) An active 
ſlirring man. 

BU'SY. adj. ran, Sax. It is pro- 
nounced as 3%, or bizzy.] 

1. Employed with earneſtneſs. 

My miſtreſs ſends youu word that ſhe is buſy, 
and cannot come. Shakſpeare. 

2, Buſtling; active; meddling. 

The next thing which ſhe waking looks upon, 
On meddling monkey, or on buſy ape, 

She fhall purſue it with the ſoul of love. Shakſp. 

Thus % pow'r is working day and night; 
Por when the outward ſenſes reſt do take, 

A thouſand dreams, fantaſtical and light, 
With flutt'ring wings, do keep her ſtill awake. 

| Davies. 

The coming ſpring wonld firſt appear, 
And all this place with 10oſes ſtrow, 

If bufy feet would let them grow. Waller. 

All written fince that time, ſeem to have little 
more than events we are glad to know, or the 
controverſy of opinions, wherein the 5 world 
has been ſo much employed, Temple. 

Religious motives and inſtinfs are ſo buſy in 
the heart of every reaſonable creature, that no 
man would hope to govern a fociety, without 
regard to thoſe principles. Addiſon, 

3. Troubleſome; vexatiouſly importunate 
or intenſive, 

The chriſtians, ſometimes valiantly receiving 
the enemy, and ſometimes charging them again, 
repulſed the proud enemy, ſtill buſy with them. 

Kinolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
To Bv'sy, v. a. [from the noun. ] To em- 
ploy to engage; to make or keep 
bu 
He in great paſſion all this while did dwell, 
More buſying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull cars to hear what ſhe did tell. 
- Fairy Queen. 
The pleaſure which I took at my friend's 
pleaſure herein, idly 5fred me thus te expreſs 
the ſame. Carew's Survey. 
Be it thy courſe to b«/y giddy minds 
With foreign quarre!3. Shatſpecare. 
While they were buffed to lay the foundations, 
their buildings were overthrown by an earthquake, 
and many thouſands of the Jews were over- 
whelmed. Raleigh. 
The points which gf the devotion of the 
firſt ages, and the chmioſity of the latter. 
Decay of Pity. 
The ideas it is bufted about, ſhould be natural 
and congenial ones, which it had in itſelf, Locke. 
The learning and diſputes of the ſchools have 
been much 6»fred about genus and (pecies. Locke. 
For the ref, it muſt be owned, he does not 
bufy himſelf by entering deep into any party, 
\ but rather ſpends his time in acts of holpitality. 
Swift. 
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Bu'syBoDY. 3. 7 [from buſy and body.) 
A vain, meddling, and fantaſtical perſon. 
Going from houſe to houſe, tatlers and buſy- 
bodies are the canker and ruſt of idleneſs, as 
idleneſs is the ruſt of time, Taylor, 
Buſybodics and intermeddlers are a dangerous 

ſort of people to have to do withal. L* Eftrange. 
She is well acquainted with all the favourite 
ſervants, buſybodirs, dependants, and poor rela- 
tions, of all perſons of condition in the whole 


town, Specrator. 
BUT. conjun#. [buxe, buran, Saxon.] 
1. Except. 


An emiſſion of immateriate virtues we are a 
little doubtful to propound, it is ſo prodigious: 
but that it is ſo conſtantly avouched by many. 

Bacon. 

Who can it be, ye gods! But perjured Lycon? 
Who can inſpire ſuch ſtorms of rage, hut Lycon ? 
Where as my ſword left one fo black, but 1 
mth, 

Your poem hath been printed, and we have no 
objection but the obſcurity of ſeveral paſſages, 
by our ignorance in facts and perſons. Swift. 


2. Except that; unleſs; had it not been 
that : in this ſenſe we now write but 


that. See ſenſe 11. 
And but infirmity, 
Which waits upon worn times, hath ſomething 


ſeiz'd 
His wiſh'd ability, he had himſelf 
The lands and waters meaſur'd. Shakſpeare. 


3. Yet; nevertheleſs. It ſometimes only 
enforces yet. 

Tt en let him ſpeak, and any that ſhall ſtand 
without ſhall hear his voice plainly ; but yet made 
extreme ſharp and exile, like the voice of pup- 
pets: and yet the articulate' ſounds of the words 
will not be confounded. Bacon. 

Our wants are many and grievous to be born, 
but quite of another kind. Swift. 


4. The particle which introduces the mi- 


nor of a ſyllogiſm; now. 

If there be a liberty and poſſibility for a man to 

kill himſelf to-day, then it is not abſolutely ne- 

ce ſſary that he Oat live till to-morrow ; but 

there is ſuch a liberty, therefore no ſuch neceſſity. 
Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 


God will one time or another make a difference | 


between the good and the evil. But there is 
little or no difference made in this world; there- | 
fore there muſt be another world, wherein this 
difference ſhall be made. Watts“ Logick. 


5. Only; nothing more than. 
If my offence be of mortal kind, 
That not my ſervice, paſt or preſent ſorrows, 
Can ranſom me into his love again ; 
But to know fo, muſt be my benefit. Shakſp. 
What nymph ſoe'er his voice ht hears, 
Will be my rival, though ſhe have % cars. 
Ben Jonſon. 
No, Aurengzebe, you merit all my heart, 
And I'm too noble but to give a part. Dryden. 
Did but men conſider the true notion of God, 
he would appear to be full of goodne(s. T7/lo! ſon. 
It we do lut put virtue and vice in equal cir- 
cumſtances, the advantages of eaſe and pleaſure 
will be found to be on the fide of religion. 


inadvertency or ignorance, are not at all, or but 
very gently, to be taken notice of. Locke 
If, a reader examines Horace's Art of Poetry, 
he will find but very few precepts in it, which he 
may not meet with in Ariitotle, Addiſon, 
Pre par'd I Rand : he was But born to try 
The lot of man, to ſuffer and to die. Pope. 


6. Than. 


The full moon was no ſooner up, and ſhining 
in all its bri 
Paradiſe. 

7. But that; without this conſequence 
that, | 


Tillot ſan. 
The miſchiefs or harms that come by play, | 


ghtneſs, but he opened the gate of | 
; Guardian. 


| 


1 5. Otherwiſe than. Obſolete. 


þ 


7 


* 


Frofts that conſtrain the ground 
Do ſeldom their uſurping power withdraw, 
But raging floods purſue their haſty hand. Dryg. 
8. Otherwiſe than that. | 
It cannot be but nature hath ſome director, of 
infinite power, to guide her in all her * * 
er. 


Who ſhall believe, 
But you miſuſe the reverence of your 


* 


place? 
Shakſpeere, 
9. Not more than; even. 

A genius ſo elevated and unconfined as Mr, 
Cowley's, was but neceſſary to make Pindar 
ſpeak Engliſh. Dryden, 

10. By any other means than. 
' Beroe but now left; whom, pin'd with pain, 
Her age and anguiſh from theſe rites detain, 
Dryden, 
It is evident, in the inſtance I gave but now, 
the conſciouſneſs went along. Locke, 

Out of that will I cauſe thoſe of Cyprus to 
mutiny ; whoſe qualification ſhall come into ng 
true taſte again, but by tranſplanting of Caſſio, 

| Shakſpeare. 
11. If it were not for this; that; if it 


were not that. Obſolete. 
Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruzades, And, hut my noble Moor 
Is true of mind, and made of no ſuch baſeneſs 
As jealous creatures are, it, were enough 
To put him to ill-thinking. Shakſpeare, 
I here do give thee that with all my heart, 
Which, but thou haſt already, with all my heart 
I would keep from thee, _ Shakſpeare, 
12. However ; howbeit: a word of inde- 


terminate connection. | 
I do not doubt but I have been to blame; 

But, to purſue the end for which I came, 

Unite your ſubjects firſt, then let us go 

And pour their common rage upon the foe. Dryd, 
13. It is uſed after no doubt, no queſtion, 

and ſuch words, and fignihes the ſame 

with that, It ſometimes is joined with 


that. 
© They made no account, But that the navy 
ſhould be abſolutely maſter of the ſeas, Bucer. 
I fancied to my ſelf a kind of eaſe in the change 
of the paroxyſm; never ſuſpecting but that the 
bumour would have waſted itſelf. Dryden, 
There is no queſtion ht the king of Spain will 
reform moſt of the abuſes. Addiſon, 


14. That. This ſeems no proper ſenſe in 


this place. 

It is not therefore impoſſible dt I may alter the 
complexion of my play, to reſtore myſelf into the 
good graces of my fair criticks. Dryden, 


I ſhould hn 
To think But nobly of my grandmother. SH. 


16. A particle by which the 2 of 
the * pp ſentence is bounded or 


reſtrained; only. 


Thus fights Ulyſſes, thus his fame extends; 
A formidable man, but to his friends. Dryden. 
17. A particle of objection ; yet it may 
be objeQed ;. it has ſometimes yet with 
it. 
But yet, madam 
I do not like but yet; it does allay 
The good precedence; fie upon but yet / 
But yet is as a jailour, to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefactor. Shakſpeare. 
Muſt the heart then have been formed and con- 
ſtituted, before the blood was in being? Hut here 
again, the ſubſtance of the heart itlelt is moſt 
ccitainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, which 
is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries. Bentley. 


| 18. But for; without; had not this been. 


Rath man, forbear! h for ſome unbclief, 
My joy had been as fatal as my grief. Waller. 
Her head was bare, 
But for her native ornament of hair, 
Which in a ſimple knot was tied above. Dryden. 


BUT 


When t' fair boy receiv'd the gift of right, 


And, but for 1. iſchief, you had died for ſpite, Dryd. 


BUT. #. 7 (ns French. ] A boundary. 
But, it 1 aſk you what I mean by that word, 

ou will anſwer, I mean this or that thing, you 
Cannot tell which; but if I join it with the words 
in confiruction and ſenſe, as, but I will not, a 
but of wine, but and boundary, the ram will but, 
ſhoot at hut, the meaning of it will be as ready 
to you as any. other word, Holder 


Bur. u. / [In ſea language.] The end 
of any plank which joins to another on 
the outſide of a ſhip, under water. 


Harris. 

BuT-END. n. /. [from but and end.] The 

blunt end of any thing; the end upon 
which it reſts, 

The reſerve of foot galled their foot with 
ſeveral vollies, and then fell on them with the 
but-ends of their muſkets. Clarendon. 

Thy N e was a good one when I wielded 
it, but the hut-end remains in my hands, Arburh, 

Some of the ſoldjers accordingly puſhed them 
forwards, with the but-ends of their pikes, into 
my reach, Stift. 

BU TCHER. . /. ¶ boucher, Fr.] 
1. One that kills animals to ſell their fleſh. 

The ſhepherd and the butcher both may look 
upon one ſheep with pleaſing conceits. Sidney. 

Hence he learnt the butcher's guile, 

How to cut your throat, and ſmile ; 

Like a butcher doom'd for life 

In his mouth to wear his knife. Sift, 
2. One that is delighted with blood. 

Honour and renown are beſtowed on conque- 
rors, who, for the moſt part, are but the great 
butchers of mankind. | Locke, 

To Bu'TCHER, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To kill; to murder, 

In ſuffering thus thy brother to be ſlaughter'd 

Thou ſhew'ſt the naked pathway to thy life, 
Teaching ſtera murder how to 3 thee. 
Shakſpeare. 

Uncharitably with me have you dealt, 

And ſhamefully by you my hopes are 6b»tcher*d. 
\ Shakſpeare. 

The poiſon and the dagger are at hand to 
butcher a hero, when the poet wants brains to 
ſave him. Dryden. 

Bu'TCHERS-BROOM, or KNEEHOLLY. 
n. /. [ruſcus, Lat.] A tree. 

The roots are ſometimes uſed in medicine, and 
the green ſhoots are cut and bound into bundles, 
and fold to the butchers, who uſe it as beſoms 
to ſweep their blocks; from whence it had the 
name of butchers-broom, Miller. 

Bu'TCHERLINESS. u. . [from butcherly.] 
A brutal, cruel, ſavage, butcherly man- 
ner. 

Bu'TCHERLY. adj. [from butcher.) Cruel; 


bloody; groſsly and clumſily barbarous. 

There is a way which, brought into ſchools, 
would take away this Sutcherly fear in making of 
Latin. Aſcham. 

What firatagems, how fell, how butcherly 
This deadly quarrel daily doth beget! Shakſp. 

Bu'Tcutry. 1. J. [from butcher.) 
1. The trade of a butcher. 

Yet this man, ſo ignorant in modern butzchery, 
has cut vp half an hundred heroes, and quartered 
five or fix miſerable lovers, in every tragedy he 
has written, | Pope. 

2. Murder ; cruelty ; ſlaughter. 

If thou delight to view thy heinous deeds, 
Behold this patron of thy hutcheries. Shakſpeare. 

The butchery, and the breach of hoſpitality, 
is repreſented in this fable under the maſk of 
friendſhip. . L' Eftrange. 

Can he a ſon to ſoft remorſe incite, 

Whom gaols, and blood, and Zutchery delight? 
: Dryden, 
3. The place where animals are killed; 


the place where blood is ſhed. 
"ot 


p * 
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There is no place, this houſe is but a butchery ; 
«+ Abhor it, fear it, do not enter it, 4 


or botiller, old Engliſh, from bottle; he 
that is employed in the care of bottling 
liquors. ] A ſervant in a family employed 
in furniſhing the tab'e. 
Butlers forget to bring up the beer time enough. 
Swift, 
Bu'TLERAGE. #.f. [from butler.) The 
duty upon wines imported, claimed by 
tho king's butler, 
Thoſe ordinary finances are caſual or uncer- 
tain, as be the eſcheats, the cuſtoras, butlerage, 
and impoſt, Bacon. 


Bu“rrERSAIr. n, .. [from butler. ] The 
office of. a butler, 


Bu'TMENT. #, ſ. [aboutement, Fr.] That 
part of the arch which joins it to the 
upright pier, | | 

The ſupporters or hutments of the (aid arch 
cannot ſuffer ſo much violence, as in the prece- 
dent flat poſture. otton. 

Bu'TSHAFT. n. /. [from but and ſoaft.] 
An arrow. 

The blind boy's buthaft. 

BUTT. . /. [6ut, Fr.] 


1. The place on which the mark to be 
ſhot at is placed. 
He calls on Bacchus and propounds the prize; 
The groom his fellow groom at butts deties, 
And bends his bow, and levels with his eyes. 
Dryden. 
2. The point at which the endeavour is 
directed. 
Be not afraid though you do ſee me weapon'd; 
Here is my journey's cad, here is my butt, 
The very ſea-mark of my journey's end. Shatſp. 
3. The object of aim; the thing againſt 
which any attack is directed. 
The papiſts were the moſt common place, and 
the but! againſt whom all the arrows were di- 
rected Clarendon. 
4. A man upon whom the company breaks 
their jeſts. | 
I played a ſentence or two at my hutt, which I 
thought very ſmart, when my ill genius ſuggeſted 
to him ſuch a reply as got all the laughtei on his 
fide, | Spe ater. 
5. A blow given by a horned animal. 
6. A ſtroke given in fencing. 
If diſputes ariſe 
Among the champions for the prize; 
To prove who gave the fairer butt, 
John ſhews the chalk on Robert's coat. Pricr. 
Burr. . /. [butx, Saxon.] A veſſel; a 
barrel containing one hundred and 
twenty- ſix gallons of ine; a butt con- 
tains one hundred and eight gallons of 
beer; and from fifteen to twenty-two 
hundred weight, is a butt of currants. 


I eſcaped upon a butt of ſack, which the ſailors 
heaved overboard. Shatſpeare, 


To BuTT. v. a. [botten, Dutch.] To 
ſtrike with the head, as horned animals, 
Come, leave your tears: a brief farewel ; the 
beaſt 
With many heads butts me away. 
Nor wats are iecn, 
Unleſs, upon the green, 
Two harmleſs lambs are butting one the other. 
Motten. 
A ſnow- White ſteer, before thy altar led, 
Butts with his threatening brows, and bellowing 
ſtands. Dryden's AMncid. 
A ram will 3utt with his head though he be 
brought up tame, and never ſaw that manner of 
fighting. Ray. 
BUTTER. #=, / [burzene, Saxon; buty- 


rum, Lat.] 


Shakſpeare. 


—— 


Shakſpeare, 


Shak rat 
BU”'TLER. 2. / [bouteiller, Fr. — 


| waman.} A woman that ſells butter, 


B Ur 
1. An unctuous ſubſtance made by agi- 
tating the cream of milk, till the oil ſe- 
parates from the whey. 


And he took butter and milk, and the calf 
which he had dreſſed, and ſet before them. 


> Geneſis. 
2. Butter of Antimony, A chymical pre- 
paration, made by uniting the acid ſpi- 
rits of ſublimate corroſive with regulus 
of antimony. It is a great cauſtic, 
Harris. 

3. Butter of Tin, is made with tin and 

ſublimate corroſive, This preparation 

continually emits fumes, Harris, 
To Bu rrER. v. a. [from the noun.] + 
1. To ſmear, or oil, with butter. 


"Twas her brother, that, in pure Kindneſs to 
his horſe, buttered his hay. Stakſpeare, 
Words butter no parſmips, L' Eftranpe. 


2. To increaſe the ſtakes every throw, or 


ſters, 


It is a fine ſimile in one of Mr. Congreve's 
prologues, which compares a writer to a butter- 
ing gameſter, that takes all his winning upan 
one cat; ſo that if he loſes the laſt throw, he is 
ſure to be undone. Aldi ſor, 

Bu'TTERBUMP. . / A fowl; the ſame 
with bittern. 


Bu'TTERBUR. n./. [ petafiter, Lat.] A 
lant uſed in medicine, and grows wild 
in great plenty by the ſides of ditches. 
: Miller. 
Bu'TTERKFLOWER. n. f. A yellow flower, 
with which the ficlds abound in the 
month of May. 
Let weeds, inſtead of butterflow'rr, appen ; 
And meads, inſtead of daifics, hemlock bear. Gay, 
 Bu'TTERFLyY. 2. / [ buxxenplege, Saxou.] 
A beautiful inlet, fo named becauſe it 
firſt appears in the beginning of the ſea- 
ſon for butter. 
Eftſoons that damſel, by her heav'aly might, 
She turn'd into a winged uf, 
In the wide air to make her wand'ring flight. 
Spenſer, 
Tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies; and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news.” Shakſpeave, 
And ſo befel, that as he caſt his eye 
Among the colworts on a be, 
He ſaw falſe Reynard. Dry. les. 
That which ſeems to be a powder upon the 
wings of a batterfly, is an innumerable company 
of extreme ſmall feathers, not to be diſcerned 
without a micoſcrope. Grew, 
Bu'tTERIS. n./. An inſtrument of fleel 
{ct in a wooden handle, uſed in paring 
the foot, or cutting the hoof, of a horſe, 
Farrier's Di&ionary. 
Bu'TTERMILK. u. , [from butter and 
milk, ] The whey that is ſeparated from 
the cream when butter is made. 
A youpg man, fallen into an ulcerous con- 


ſumption, devoted hiniſelf to buttermilk, by which 
ſole dict he recovered. Harvey. 


Tie ſcurvy of mariners is cured by acids, as 


{pirits hurt them, Arbuthnet, 

Bu'TTERPRINT. n. . [from butter and 
print.] A piece of carved wood, uſed to 
mark butter. 


A butterprint, in which were engraven figures 
of all ſorts and fizes, applied to the lump uf 
butter, left on it the figure. 


Bu'TTERTOOTH. n. / [from butler and 
tooth.) The great broad foretooth. 
Bu"rtTERWOMAN, . . [from butter and 


. 


every game: a cant term among game 


fruits, lemons, oranges, buttermilk; and alkaline 


Locke. | 
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Tongue, I muſt put you into a butterrwoman's 
mouth, and buy myſelf another of Bajazet's 
mute, if you prattle me into theſe perils. SH. 


Bu'TTERworT. 3. J. A plant; the ſame 
with /anicle. : 
Bu'TTERrY. adj. [from butter.) Having 
the appearance or qualities of butter. 

Nothing more convertible into hot cholerick 
humours than its buttery parts. Harvey. 
The beſt oils, thickened by cold, have a white 
colour; and milk itſelf has its whitencſs from the 
caſeous fibres, and its buttery oil. Flayer. 


Bur TERT. 2. / -_ butter; or, accord- 
ing to Skinner, from bouter, Fr. to place 
or lay up-] The room where proviſions 
are laid up. 

Go, firrah, take them to the buttery, 
And give them friendly welcome every one. Shak, 
All that nced a cool and freſh temper, as cel- 
lars, pantries, and butteries, to the north. Wotton. 
My guts ne'er ſuffer'd from a college-cook, 
My name ne'er enter'd in a buttery book. 
Bramſton. 

Bo“rrock. . / [ ſuppoſed, by Skinner, to 
come from abontir, French; inſerted by 
Junius without etymology.] The rump; 
the part near the tail. 

It is like a barber's chair, that fits all buttocks. 
Shakſpeare. 

Such as were not able to ſtay themſelves, 
ſhould be holden up by others of more ſtrength, 


riding behind them upon the butrecks of the 
horſe. Knelles. 


The tail of a fox was never made for the hut- 
tocks of an ape. . DU Eftrangs's Fables, 
BUTTON. ». /. [ bottwwn, Welſh ; bouton, 
French. ] 
1. A catch, or ſmall ball, by which the 
dreſs of man 1s faſtened. 


Pray you, und this button, Shakſpeare, 
mention thoſe ornaments, becauſe of the fim-" 


plicity of the ſhape, want of ornaments, buttons, | 
Joops, gold and filver lace, they muk have been | 


_ Cheaper than ours, Arbuthnet, 


2. Any knob or ball faſtened to a ſmaller 

body. 

© We faſtened to the marble certain wires, and 

a button. Boyle. 
Fair from its humble bed I rear'd this flow'r, 


Suckled and cheer'd with air and ſun, and ſhow'r; | 


Soft on the paper ruf its leaves I ſpread, 


Bright with the gilded button tipt its head. Pope. | 


3. The bud of a plant. 
The canker galls the infants of the ſpring, 
Too oft before their buttvns be diſclos'd. Shakjp. 
Bu“ rTrox. 2. [echinus marinus. ] The 
ſea-urchin, which is a kind of crabfiſh 
that has prickles inſtead of feet. 
Ainſworth, 
To Bu'tToN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To dreſs; to clothe. 


One whoſe hard heart is button'd up with fteel, 
Shakſpeare. 


He gave his legs, arms, and breaft, to his or- 
dinary ſervant, to bution and dreſs him. Hatton. 
2. To faſten with buttons; as, he Guten! 
his coat. | 
Bu'TToNKHoLE, n. . [from button and 
Bule.] The loop in which the button of 
the clothes is caught. 
Let me take you a buttonivle lower, Shatſpeare, 
I'li pleaſe the maids of honour, if I can: 
Without black velvet breeches, what is man? 
I will my fill in butzoraces Giſplay, 
And brag, how oft I ſhift me ev'ry day. Bramſ on. 
BU'T'TRESS. n. / [from aboutir, Fr.] 
1. A prop; a wall built to ſupport an- 


„er 


No jutting frize, 

Juttreſi, not coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 
pa Shakſpeare. 
Fruit trees, ſet upon a wall againſt the ſun, 

between elbows or buttreſſes of one, ripen more 
than upon a plain wall. Bacon, 

But we inhabit a weak city here, 

Which buttrefſes and props but ſcarcely bear. 
Dryden, 


— 


* 


2. A prop; a ſupport. 
It will concern us to examine the force of this 
plea, which our adverſaries are {till ſetting up 
againſt us, as the ground pillar and buttreſs of the 

good old cauſe of nonconformity. South. | 


76 Bu'TTREss. v. 2. [from the noun, ] 
To prop; to ſupport, 


Bv'Twixkx. ./ A bird. 
BuTyYRaA'cCEous. } adj. [butyrum, Lat. 
Bu'TYROUS, butter. ] Having the 


properties of butter. 

Chyle has the ſame principles as milk; a viſ- 
wy from the caſeous parts, and an oilineſs from 
the butyraceous parts. Floyer. 

Its oy red part is from the butyrous parts of 
chyle. Floyer. 


BU'XOM. adj. bucrum, Sax. from 
bugan, to bend. It originally ſignified 
obedient; as John de Treviſa, a clergy- 
man, tells his patron, that he is obedient 
and buxom to all his ktommands. In an 
old form of marriage, uſed before the 
reformation, the bride promiſed to be 
obedient and buxom in bed and at -board ; 
from which expreſſion, not well under- 
ſtood, its preſent meaning ſeems to be 
derived. ] 


1. Obedient; obſequious. 

He did tread down and diſgrace all the En- 
gliſh, and ſet up and countenance the Iriſh ; 
thinking thereby to make them more tractable 
and buxom to his governmeRt. Spenſer. 

He, with broad ſails, 
Winnow'd the hem air. Milton, 


2. Gay; lively; briſk. 
Pm born 
Again a freſh child of the h m morn, 
Heir of the ſun's firſt beams, 
Zephyr, with Aurora playing, 
As he met her once a maying, 
Fill' d her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. 
Sturdy ſwains, 
In clean array, for ruſtick dance prepare, 
Mixt with the uvm damſels hand in hand. 
Philips, 


Di8. 


Craſſa iu. 


— 


— 


3. Wanton; jolly. 
Almighty Jove deſcends, and pours 
Into his bzxom bride his fruitful ſhow'rs. Dryden. 
She ſeign'd the rites of Bacchus! cry'd aloud, 
And to the bux:m god the virgin vow'd. Dryden, 

Bu'xomLy., adv. [from buxom.] Wan- 

tonly; amorouſly. 

Bu'xomNEss. n. /. [from buxom.] Wan- 
tonneſs; amorouſneſs. 

To BUY. v. a. pret. I bought; I have 
bought. [bicxean, Sax. ] 

1, To purchaſe; to acquire by paying a 
price; to obtain for money, or ſome- 
thing equivalent; to procure by ſale, 
not gift or theft. | 

They muſt buy up no corn growing within 


their magazines may not prejudice their market, 
Addiſon. 


2. To procure ſome advantage by ſome- 


thing that deſerves it, or at ſome price. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſorts of people, Shatſp. 


other wall, and ſtanding out. | 


Milton, | 


twelve miles of Geneva, that ſo the filling of | 


BUZ 


| Pent to linger X 
But with a grain a day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Shak; 
—_ with praiſe, and danger they would 
yy 
And with a foe that would not only fly. Derkay, 
3. To regulate by money: in this ſenſe . 
it has particles annexed. 

You, and all the kings of chriſtendom, 

Are led fo groſsly by this meddling prieſt, 
Dreading the curſe that mouncy may buy out, 
hakſpeare, 

What pitiful things are power, rhetorick, or 
riches, when they would terrify, diſſuade, or 45 
off conſcience! South, 

To Buy. v. n. To treat about a purchaſe, 

I will % with you, ſell with you, talk with 

you, Wa. K with you, and ſo following. Shatſpeare, 
Bu v' ER. n. /. [from To buy.] He that 
buys; a purchaſer. 

When a piece of art is ſet before us, let the 
firſt caution be, not to aſk who made it, left the 
fame of the author do captivate the fancy of the 
buyer, Wotton, 


To BUZZ. v. n. [bizzen, Teut. to growl, 
Junius. 


1. To hum; to make a noiſe like bees, 


flies, or waſps. 

And all the chamber filled was with flies, 
Which 4uzzed all about, and made ſuch ſound, . 
That they encumber'd all men's ears and eyes, 
Like many ſwarms of bees aſſe mbled round. 

Spenſer, 

There be more waſps, that buzz about his noſe, 

Will make this ſting the ſooner, Shakſpeare, 
For ſtill the flowers ready Rand, 

One b4zzes round about, 

One lights, one taſtes, gets in, gets out. Suck/ing, 

What though no bees around your cradle flew, 
Nor on your lips diſtill'd their golden de; 

Yet have we oft diſcover'd, in their ſtead, 
A ſwarm of drones that bz2'd about your head, 
Pope, 


—_— 


We join, like flies and waſps, in buzzing abut 


wit. 
2. To whiſper; to prate to. 
There is ſuch confuſion in my pow' rs, 
As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 
By a beloved prince, there doth appear 
Among the byzz/ng multitude. Shakſpeare, 
3. To ſound heavy and low. 
Herewith aroſe a buzzing noiſe among them, 
as if it had been the ruſtling ſound of the ſea afar 
of, Hayward, 


7d Buzz. v. a. To whiſper; to ſpread 


ſecretly. 
Where doth the world thruſt forth a vanity, 


Swift, 


That is not quickly bazz'4d into his ears? Shatſp, 


I will b abroad ſuch prophecies, 
That Edward ſhall be fearful of his life, Shat/, 
Did you not hear 
A buzzing of a ſeparation 
Between the king and Catherine? Satſpeare. 
They might &.zz and whiſper it one to another, 
and, tacitly withdrawing from the preſence of the 
apoſtles, they then lift their voices, and noiſe i: 
about the city, Bentley, 
Buzz. n. ſ. [from the verb.] A hum; 
a whiſper ; a talk with an air of ſecrecy, 
The hive of a city or kingdom is in beſt con- 
dition when there is leaſt noiſe or buzz in it. 
Bacon. 
Where 1 found the whole outward room in 2 
buzz of politicks. Addiſer, 


Buzz ARD. . /. [ buſard, Fr.] 
1. A degenerate or mean ſpecies of hawk. 
More pity that the eagle ſhould be mawl'd, 
While kites and buzzard prey at liberty. SH. 
The noble buzzard ever plcas'd me beſt ; 
Of ſmall renown, *tis true: for, not to lye, 
| We call him but a hawk by courteſy, Dryden, 


2. A blockhead; a dunce. 


Thoſe blind b#zzards, who, in late years, cf 


K 


wilful maliciouſneſs, would neither learn them- 
ſelves, nor could teach others, any thing at all, 
Aſcham. 
BV“ Z ER. 1. /. [from buzz.) A ſecret 
whiſperer. | 
Her brother is in ſecret come from France, 
And wants not &:zz2ers to infeſt his ear 
With petulant ſpeeches of his father's death. 
Shakſpeare, 
BY. prep. [bi, big. Saxon. ] 
1. It notes the agent. 
The moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 
Shatkſpeare, 
The grammar of a language is ſometimes to be 
carefully frudied by a grown man. e. 
Death's what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 
eourhr by the wretch, and vanquiſh'd by the 
brave. Garth, 
2. it notes the inſtrument, and is com- 
monly uied after a verb neuter, where 
ei would be put after an active; as, 
he tilled ner with aſword ; ſhe died by 
a ford. 
But by P-lides' arms when Hector fell, 
He choſe AEneas, and he choſe as well. Dryden, 
3. It notes the cauſe of any effect. 
I view, by no preſumption led, 
Your revels of the night. Parnel. 
By woe the Hu! te daring action fteals, 
By woe in þplaini!e{s patience it excels. Savage. 
4. It notes the means by which.any thing 
is performed, or obtained. 


Yau muſt think, if we give you any thing, we 


hope to gain by you. Shakſpeare, 
Happier | had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Paradiſe Loft. 


The heart knows that by itſelf, whick nothing | 


in the world befides can give it any knowledge of. 
South, 
We obtain the knowledge of a multitude of 
propoſitions by ſenſation and refletion” Watts. 
5. It ſhows the manner of an action. 
I have not patience; ſhe conſumes the time 
In idle talk, and owns her faiſe belief: 


Seize her by force, aud bear her hence unbeard. | 


: Dryden. 

This ſight had more weight with him, as by 
good luck not above two of that venerab.e body 
were lallen atleep. Addiſon, 


By chance, within a neighbouring brook, 
He-faw his branching horns, and alter'd look. 
Audi ſon. 
6. It has a ſignification, noting the me- 
thod in which any Jucceſſive action is per- 
formed with regard to time or quantity. 
The beſt for you, is to re-examine the cauſe, 


and to try it even point by point, a1 gument by ar- 


gument, with all the exactueſs you can. Heoter, 
We are not to ſtay all together, but to come 
by him wheie he ſtands, by ones, h twos, and by 
threes. Shai ſpeare, 
He calleth them forth by one, and by one, by 


the naine, as he pleaſcth, thuugh ſeldom the or- 


der be inverted. Bacon 
The captains were obliged to break that piece 
of ordnance, and ſo by pieces to cart it away, tnat 
the enemy ſhould not get to great a ſpoil, Xe, 
Common prudence would direct me to take 
them all out, and examine them one by one. 
Boyle. 
Others will ſoon take pattern and encourage 
ment by your building; and fo houſe by houſe, 
ftreet by tftreet, there will at laſt be finiſhed a 
Bom city. Spratt. 
Explor'd her limb oy Umb, and fear'd to find 
So rude a gripe had left a livid mark behind. 
Dryden. 
Thus year by year they paſs, and day by day, 
Till once, 'twas on the morn of chcarful May, 
The young Emilia Dryden. 
I'll gazs for ever on thy godlike father, 
Tranſplanting one by one into my life 
His bright perfections, till I ſhine like him. 
Addiſon. 
Locke, 


Let the blows be 4) pauſes laid on, 


BY 


7. It notes the quantity had at one time. 
Bullion will ſell by the ounce for fix ſhillings 
and five pence unclipped money. Locke. 
What we take daily by pounds, is at leaſt of as 
much importance as what we take ſeldom, and 
only by grains and ſpoonfuls. Arbut not. 
The North by myriads pours her mighty ſons ; 
Great nurſe of Goths, of Alans, and of Huns. 


8. At, or in; noting place: it is now 
perhaps only uſed before the words ſea, 
or water, and land. This ſeems a rem- 
nant of a meaning now little known. 
By once expreſſed | Renee as by weſt, 
weſtward. 


We ſce the great effects of battles by ſea; the 


battle of Actium decided the empire of the 
world. 


fate, 
Expell'd and exil'd, left the Trojan ſhore ; 
Long labours both by ſea and land he hore. Dryd. 
I would. have fought 5y land, where I was 
ſtrongen: 
You hinder'd it: yet, when I fought at ſea, 
Forſook me fighting. . Dryden, 
By land, by water, they renew their charge. Pope. 
9. According to; noting permiſſion, 
It is lawful, both by the Jaws of nature and 
nations, and by the law divine, which is the per- 
fetion of the other ti Co. Bacon's Holy War. 


10. According to; noting proof. 

The preſent, or like, ſyſtem of the world can- 
not poſſibly have been eternal, Ly the firſt propo- 
ſition; and, without God, it could not naturally, 
nor fortuitouſly, emerge out of chaos, by the third 
propoſition. Bentley. 

The faculty, or deſire, being infinite, 4% the 

preceding propoſition, may contain or receive 

both theſe. Cleyne. 

11. After; according to; noting imita- 
tion or conformity. 

The goſpel gives us ſuch laws, as every man, 
that underſtands himſelf, would chuſe to live by 

Tilletſon. 

In the diviſions I have made, I have endea- 
voured, the beſt I could, to govern myſelf by 
the diverfity of matter. Locke. 

This ſhip, by good luck, fell into their hands 
at laſt, and ſerved as a model to build others by. 
| Arbut hnot. 

12. From; noting ground of judgment, 
or compariſon. 
Thus, by the muſick, we may know, 
When noble wits a hunting go 
Through groves that on Parnaſſus grow. Muller. 

By what he has done, before the war in which 

he was engaged, we may expect what he ui do 
* after a peace, Dryden. 
The ſon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 

By his broad ſhoulders and gigantick limbs. Dryd. 

Who's that hanger? By tis warlike port, 

His fherce demeanour, and crected look, 


He's of no vulgar note. Dryden. 
Judge the event 
By what has paſs'd. Dryden. 


The puniſhment is not to be meaſured by the 
greatnels or ſmalincſs of the matter, but by the 
oppoſition it carries, and ſtands in, to that reſpe& 
and ſubmiſtion that is due to the father. Lecde, 

By your deſcription of the town, I imagine it to 
lie under {ome great enchantment. Pe pr. 

By what I have always beard and read, I take 
the ſtrength of a nation Swift. 


13. It notes the ſum of the difference be- 
tween two things compared, 
Mcantime fhe ſtands provided of a Laius, 
More young and vigorous too by twenty ſprings. 
Fry cet, 
Her brother Rivers, 
Ere this, lies morter 6y the head at Pomfret. 


Ro toe. 
By giving the denomination to lefs quantities of 
ſilver by one twentieth, you take from them their 


| duc, 


Pope. | 


Bac. 
Arms, and the man, I fing ; who, forc'd by | 


B 


14. It n6tes co-operation. 
F By her he had two children at one birth, Shak, 


15. For; noting continuance of time - 
This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 

Ferdinand and l{abeila recovered the kingdom 
of Grenada from the Moors; having been in pot» 
ſeſſion thereof by the ſpace of ſeven hundred 
yeats, | Bacon, 


16. As ſoon as; not later than; noting 
time. 
By this, the ſons of Conſtantine which fled, 
Ambriſe and Uther, did ripe years attain. 
Fairy Queen. 
Hector, by the fifth hour of the ſun, 
Win with a trumpet, 'twixt our tents and Troy, 
To- motrow morning call ſome Knight to arms. 
. Shatſpea» e. 
He err'd not; for, by this, the heav'niy bands 
Don from a ſky-of jaſper lighted now 
In Paradiſe, Milton, 
Theſe have their courſe to Eniſh round the earth 
By morrow ev'ning, Milton, 
The angelic guards aſcended, mute and ſad 
For man: for oſ his tate by this they knew. Mi/tor, 
By that time a ſicge is cariied on two ot three 
days, Lain altogether loſt and bewildercd im it. 


Addiſon, 
By this time, the very foundation was re- 
moved. Swift. 


By the beginning of the fourth century om 
the building of Rome, the tribun-s proceeded ſo -- 
far, as to accuſe and fine the conſuls, Swift. 

17. Beſide ; noting paſſage. 

Many beautiful places, Rlanding along the 
ſea ſhore, make the town appear longer than it is 
to taoſe that ſail by it, Addiſon, 


18. Beſide; nearto; in preſence ; noting 
proximity of place. 

So thou may'it ſay, the king lies by a beg» 
gar, if a beggar dwell near him; or the church 
ſtands by thy tabour, if thy tabour land by the 
church. TI Shakſpeart, 

Here he comes himfe'f ; - 
If he be worth any man's good voice; 
That good man fit down by him. Ben Jenſen. 
A ſpacious plain, whereon 
Were tents of various hue: 4% ſome were herds 
Of cattle grazing. Milton, 

Stay by me; thou art reſolate and faithful; 

I have employment worthy of thy arm. Dry.{en 


19. Before himſelf, herſelß or themfelors, + 
it notes the abſence ot all others. 
Sitting in ſome place, by A:mſe/f, let lim tranſs 
late into Engliſh his former lefon. AIſchur. 
Solyman reſolved to afſault the breach, after 
he had, 4% kim jelf, in a melancholy mood, walxed 
up and down in bis tent, Anrielies, 
| know not whether he will ame bis diſcourfe 
to his appendix, or puviilh it 5y /z/c/f, or at all. 
1 2. 
He will imagine, that the king and his miniſtert- 
ſat down and made them y tee ν,0ö es, and thon 
ſent them to their allies to fign Su. 
More pleas'd to keep it tui their friends cduld 
come, : 
Than eat the ſweeteſl by e at home. Pepe. 
20. At band. 


He kept then ſome of the ſpirit by Zim, to ve- 
-riſy what he believes. . Boyte. 
| The merchant is not forced to keep ſo much 
money 5y him, as in other places, where they 
have not ſuch a ſupply. Locle. 

21. It is the ſclemn form of ſwearing. 
His godhead I invoke, by him I ſwear. Drs. 


22. It is uſed in forms of adjuring, or ob- 
teſting. 
Which, O! avert Jy yon ctherial light, 
Which I have loſt for this cetera nicht; 
Or, if by dearer ts you ma i. won, , 
By your dead fire, and % your living ſeg.” D+; A. 
Now y your jovs on eaith, your hopes: in 
leavin, 


. „ + . 3 2 8 | Up | SIE 
O ſparc 8.45 great, tis good, this aged king! 


Locke. | 


D. er : 


BY 


O cruel youth! 
* all the pain that wrings my tortur'd ſoul, 
y all the dear deceitful hopes you gave me, 
O ceaſe! at leaſt once more delude my ſorrows. 
Smith, 
23. It ſignifies ſpecification and particu- 
larity, 
Upbraiding heav'n, from whence his lineage 
came, 

And cruel calls the gods, and cruel thee, by name. 
Dryden, 

24. By proxy of ; noting ſubſtitution, 
The gods were ſaid to feaſt with Ethiopians ; 
that is, they were preſent with them by their ſta- 
tues. Broome. 
25. In the ſame direction with. | 
They are alſo ſtriated, or furrowed, 'by the 
length, andthe ſides curiouſly punched, or 3 

r 


By. adv. 


1. Near; at a {mall diſtance. 
And in it lies the god of ſleep; 
And, ſnorting by, 
We may deſcry 


ew. 


The monſters of the deep. Dryden. 
2. Beſide; paſſing. 
3 I did hear 
The galloping of horſe. Who was 't came by ? 
; Shakſpeare. 


3. In preſence. 
The ſame words in my lady Philoclea's mouth, 
as from one woman to another, ſo as there was 
no other body by, might have had a better grace. 
Sidney 
' not be i the while; my liege, farewel: 
Wat will become hereof, there's none can tell. 
Shakſpeare, 
There while I Gng, if gentle youth be by, 
"That tunes my,lute, and winds the ftrings ſo high. 
_ Waller. 
Pris*'ngrs and witneſſes were waiting by, 
"Theſe have been taught to ſwear, and thoſe to die. 
Roſcommon. 
You have put a principle into him, which will 
influence his actions when you are not by. Locke. 
By AN D BY. In a ſhort time. 
He overtook Amphialus, who had been ſtaid 
here, and by and by called him to fight with him. 
Sidney. 
The noble-knight alighted by and by 
From lofty ſteed, and bad the lady ftay, 
To ſee what end of fight ſhould him befall that 


day. | Spenſer. 
In the temple, by and by, with us, 
Theſe couples ſhall eternaliy be knit, Shatſp. 


O how the ſpring of love reſembleth 
The uncertain glory of an April day; 
Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 

And by and by u cloud takes all away. Sha#ſp. 
Now a ſenfible man, by and by a fool, and 
preſently a bcaft. 4 
By, n. /. [from the prepoſition.] Some- 
thing not the direct and immediate ob- 
ject of regard. 

In this inſtance, there is, upon the by, to be 
noted, the percolation of the verjuice through 
the wood. Bacon. 

This wolf was forced to make bald, ever and 
anon, with a ſheep in private, by the by, L' Eft. 

Hence we may underſtand, to add that upp 
the by, that it is not neceſſary. 

So, while my lov'd revenge is full and high, 
I'll give you back your kingdom by the by. 

Dryden 

By, in compoſition, implies ſomething 
out of the dire& way, and conſequently 
ſome obſcurity, as a by-road; ſomething 
irregular, as a by-end; or ſomethin 
collateral, as a by-concernment ; or pri- 
vate, as a by-law. This compoſition 
4s uſ-d at pleaſure, and will be under- 
ſtood by the examples following. 

By-corrttnovsr. 1. / A coffeehouſe 
in an obſcure place. 


Shabſpeare's Othelle. | 


o 
Boyle. 


—_— 


p 


BY 

I afterwards entered a by-cofſeehouſe, that ſtood 
at the upper end of a narrow lane, where I met 
with a nonjuror. Addiſon. 

By-concERNnmMenT. n. /. An affair which 
1s not the main buſineſs, 

Our plays, beſides the main deſign, have 
under-plots, or by-concernments, or leſs confider- 
able perſons and intrigues, which are carried on 
with the motion of the main plot. Dryden. 

By-DEPENDANCE. n./. An appendage ; 
ſomething accidentally depending on 
another, | | 

Theſe, .. 
And your three motives to the battle, with 
I know not how much more, ſhould be demanded ; 
And all the other by-dependencies, 
From chance to chance. Shakſpeare. 

By-pes1cN. 1. /. An incidental purpoſe. 

And if ſhe miſs the mouſe-trap lines, 

They'll ſerve for other by-defigns, 

And make an artiſt underſtand 

To copy out her ſeal or hand; 

Or find void places in the paper, 

To ſteal in ſomething to entrap her. Hudibras. 

By-EN D. n. / Private intereſt ; ſecret ad- 
vantage. 

All people that worſhip for fear, profit, or 
ſome other y- end, fall within the intendment of _ 
this fable. L' Eftrange. 

By-coNnt: adj. [a Scotch word.] Paſt. 

0 Tell him, you're ſure | 
All in Bohemia 's well: this ſatisfaction 
The by-gone day proclaim'd. Shakſpeare. 

As we have a conceit of motion coming, as 
well as 6y-gore; ſo have we of time, which de- 
pendeth thereupon. Greaw. 

By-INTEREST. n. . Intereſt diſtin from 
that of the publick. | 

Various factions and parties, all aiming at by- 
intereſl, without any fincere regard to the public 
good, Atterbury. 

By-Law. 2. /. | 

By-laws ate orders made in court-leets, or 
court-baruns, by common aſſent, for the good 
of thoſe that make them, farther than the publick 
law binds. Cowell. 

There was alſe a law, to reſtrain the by-/awvs 
and ordinances of corporations. Bacon. 

In the beginning of this record is inſerted the 
law or inſtitution; to which are added two by- 
laws, as a comment upon the general law. A. ldiſun 

By-MAaTTER. n. /. Something incidental, | 

I knew one that, when he wrote a letter, 
would put that which was molt material into the 
poſtſcript, as if it had been a by-matter. Bacon. 


By-Name. n. ſ. A nickname; name of 


reproach, or accidental appellation, 
Robert, eldefi ſon to the Conqueror, uſed ſhort 
hoſe, and thereupon was by-named Court-hoſe, 
and ſhewed firſt the uſe of them to the Engliſh. 
Camden, 


By rasr. adj. Paſt: a term of the 
Scotch dialect. 


Wars, peftilences, and diſeaſes, have not been 
fewer for theſe three hu red years -p, than 
ever they had been ſince we have hail records. 

Cheyne. 


By-vATRH. n./. A private or obſcure path. 
Hcav'n knows, my ſon, 
By what by-paths, and indirect crook'd ways, 
I got this crown. Sal ſpeare. 
By-RESPECT. u. / Private end or view. 
It may be that ſome, upon by-reſp-&#*r, find 
ſomewhat friendly uſage in uſance, at ſome of 
their hands, Carew, 
The archbiſhops and hiſhops, next under the 
king, have the government of the church: be not 
you the_mean to prefer any to thoſe places, for 
any by-reſpes, but only for their learning, gra- 
vity, and worth. Bacon. 
Auguſtus, who was not altogether ſo good as he 
was wiſe, had ſome by-reſpe#s in the enacting of 
this law; for to do any thing for nothing, was 
net his maxim, Dryden, 


BYZ | 
By-noap. . /. An obſcure unfrequented 


ath, 

Through flipp'ry by-roads, dark and dee 
They — —— often creep. $i, 

By-xoom. n.f, A private room within 
another, 

I pr'ythe, do thou ſtand in ſome By-roow, 
while I queſtion my puny drawer to what end he 
gave the ſugar, Shakſpeare, 

By-$PEECH. . /. An incidental or caſual 


ſpeech, not directly relating to the point, 
When they come to allege what word and what 
law they meant, their common ordinary practice 
is to quote by- ſpeeches, in ſome hiſtorical narration 
or other, and to uſe them as if they were written 
in moſt exact form of law. Hooker, 
By-STANDER. ./. A looker on; one 
unconcerned. i 
She broke her feathers, and, falling to tlie 
ground, was taken up by the by-fanders, L' Eftr. 
The by-fAanders aſked him, why he ran away, 
his bread being weight? Locke. 
ByY-STREET. . /. An obſcure ſtreet. 
The broker here his ſpacious beaver wears, 
Upon his brow fits jealouſies and cares; 
Bent on ſome mortgage, to avoid reproach, 
He ſeeks by-ftreers, and ſaves the expenſive coach, 


Gay. 

8 n. J. Private ſelf-intereſted pur- 
poſe. 

No by-vicws of his own ſhall miſlead him. 
N Atterbury, 

By-waLk. . /. A private walk; not the 
main road. 

He moves afterwards in by-walks, or under- 
plots, as diverſions to the main deſign, left it 
ſhould grow tedious; though they are ſtill na- 
turally joined. Dryden, 

The chief avenue ought to be the moſt ample 
and noble; but there ſhould be by-wa/ks, to re- 
tire into ſometimes, for caſe and refreſhment. 

Broome, 

By-wav. u. /. A private and obſcure way. 

Night ſtealths are commonly driven in by=ways, 
and by blind fords, unuſed of any but ſuch like. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Other by-ways he himſelf betuok, 

Where never foot of living wight did tread. Sper/. 

Wholly abſtain or wed: thy bounteous Lord 
Allows thce choice of paths; take no by-wways, 

But gladly welcome what he doth afford; 

Not grudging that thy luſt hath bounds and ſtays. 
Herbert. 

A ſervant, or a favourite, if he be in want, and 
no other apparent cauſe of eſteem, is commonly 
thought but a Hy- way to cloſe corruption. Bacon. 

This is wonderfully diverting to the under- 
ſtanding, thus to receive a precept, as it were, 
through a 6ay-way, and to apprehend an idea 
tliat draws a whole train after it. Addiſon, 

By-wesrT. adv. Weſtward ; to the welt of. 

Whereupon grew that by-word, uſed by the 
Iriſh, that they dwelt by-wweft the law, which 
dwelt heyond the river of the Barrow, Dunes, 

By-worD. =. /. A ſaying; a proverb. 

| Bath ful Henry be depos'd ; whoſe cowardice 
Hath made us by-werds to our enemies. Sha#ſp. 

I knew a wiſe man, that had it for a by-qvord, 
when he ſaw men haſten to a concluſion, Stay a 
little, that we may ma ke an end the ſooner, Pacer, 

We are become a hy- werd among the nations 
for ourridiculous feuds and animoſities. 4diſon. 

It will be his lot often to look ſingular, in looſe 
and licentious times, and fo become a by-word 
and a reproach among the men of wit and plea- 
ſure. | Atterbury. 

By'ass. n. . See Bras. | 

Every iyordinate luſt is a falſe byaſs upon men's 
underſtandings, which naturally draws towads 
atheiſm, llt ſon. 

Bye, or BEE, come immediately from the 
Saxon by, bying, a dwelling. Gib/on, 

ByY":.axnTINE, See BizanTine. Byzan- 


| tine is the true orthography. 


CAB 


The third letter of the alphabet, | 


( has two ſounds; one like 4, as 

gall, clock, craft, coal, companion, cunei- 
orm ; the other as 2, as Ceſar, ceſſation, 
cinder. It ſounds like 4 before a, o, u, 
or a conſonant ; and like s before, e, i, 
and y. | 

Cas. n./. [ap]! A Hebrew meaſure, 
containing abbut three pints Engliſh, 
or the cighteenth part of the ephah. 

cab L. n./. [cabale, Fr. HAD, tradi- 
tion. 

1. The ſecret ſcience of the Hebrew' rab- 
bins. 

2. A body of men united in ſome cloſe 
deſign. A cabal differs from a party, 
as few from many. 

She often interpoſed her royal authority, to 


break the cabals which were forming againſt 
her farſt miniſters, Addiſon. 


3. Intrigue ; ſomething leſs than conſpi- 
racy. 
When each, by curs'd cabals of women, ſtrove 
To draw th' indulgent king to partial love. Dryd. 
To CaBa't. v. n. [cabaler, Fr.] To 
form cloſe intrigues; to intrigue; to 
unite in ſmall parties. 


His mournful friends, ſummon'd to take their 
leaves, 


Are throng' d about his couch, and fit in council: 


What thoſe caba/ling captains may deſign, 

I muſt prevent, by being fiſt in action. Dryden. 
CAa'BALIST, n. , [from cabal. ] One ſkil- 
led in the traditions of the Hebrews, 
Then Jove thus ſpake: with care and pain 
We form'd this name, renown'd in rhime, 

Not thine, immoital N2ufgermain! 


Coſt ſtudious caba/ifls more time. Sift. 
CaBarLYsSTICAL, adj. [trom cabal. ] 
CABALLI'STICK. Something that has 


an occult meaning. 

The letters are caballiſtical, and carry more in 
them than it is proper for the world to be ac- 
quainted with. Addiſon, 

He taught him to repeat two caballiſtt words, 
in pronouncing of which the whole ſecret con- 
ſiſted. Spect᷑ator. 

CABALLLER. . / [from cabal. ] He that 
cagages with others in cloſe deſigns; 
an intriguer, 

Factions and rich, bold at the council board; 
But, cau ius in the field, he ſhunn'd the ſword ; 
A cloſe caballer, and tongue-valiant rd. Dryd. 

Ca'BALLINE. adj. [cabalinus, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a horſe; as, caballine aloes, 
or horſe aloes. 


C4BARET. a. / [French.] A tavern. 


Suppoſe this ſervant, paſſing by ſome cabaret 
or tennis-court where his comrades were drinking 
or playing, ſhould ftay with them, and drink or 
play away his money. Bramh. againſt Hobbes. 

CA'BBAGE. n. /. [cabus, Fr. brafſica, 
Lat.] A plant. | 


The leaves are large, fleſhy, and of a glaucous 
colour; the flowers conſiſt of four leaves, which 
are (uccecded by long taper pods, containing ſe- 


| 


CAB 


| veral round acrid ſeeds, The {pecies are, cab. 
bage. Savoy cabbage Broccoli, The cauliflower, 
The muſk cabbuge. Branching tree cabbage, 
from the ſea coaſt. Colewort. Perennial Alpine 
colwort, Perfoliated wild cabbage, & c. Miller, 
Cole cabbage, ind coleworts, are ſoft and de- 
mulcent, without any acidity ; the jelty or juice 
of red cabbag:, baked in an oven, and mixed with 
honey, is an excellent pectoral. Arbuthnet. 
To CA'BBAGE. v. 2. Lo form a head; 
as, the plants begin to cabbage. | 
To Ca'BnBAGE. v. a [a cant word among 


tatlors.] To ſteal ia cutting clothes. 
Your taylor, inſtead of ſhreds, cab5ages whole 
yards of cloth, Arbuthnot. 


tree. 


It is very common in the Caribbee iflands, 
where it giows tv a prodigious height. The leaves 
of this tice envelope each other, io that thoſe 
which are incioſed, being deprived of the air, are 
blanched; which is the part the inhabitants cut 
for pliits for hats, and the young ſhoots are 
pickied : but whenever this part is cut out, the 
trees are deſtroyed ; nor do they riſe again from 
the old roots; fu that there are very few trees 

left remaining near plantations. Miller. 


Ca'BBAGE-WwORM. 1. /. An inſect. 


a cottage.] 
1. A ſmall room. 
So long in ſecret cabin there he held 
Her captive to his ſenſual deſire, 
Till tuat with timely fruit her belly CyelPd, 
And bore a boy unto a ſavage ure. Spenſer, 
2. A ſmall chamber io a ſhip. 


Give thanks you have lived ſo long, and make 
yourſelf ready, in your calin, for the miſchance 
of the hour, if it ſo happen. Shat/ ere. 

Men may not expect the uſe of many cab, 
and ſafety at once, in the ſea-fervice. Rateigh. 

The cheſs-board, we ſay, is ia the fame place 
it was, if it remain in the fame part of the c«bin, 
though the ſhip fails all the wnile. Locke, 


3. A cottage, or ſmall houſe. 
Come from marble bow'rs, many times the 
gay harbour of anguiſh, 
Unto a filly cabin, though weak, yet fironger 
againſt woes. Sidney. 
Neither ſhould that odious cuſtum be allowed, 
of flay ing off the green ſurface of the ground, to 
cover their cabins, and make up their ditches 
Swift. 
4. A tent, or temporary habitation. 
Some of green boughs their ſlender cabins 
frame, 
Some lodged were Tortoſa's ſtreets about. Fairfar. 


To Ca'1N. v. a. [from the noun, ] To hve 
in a cabin. 

I'll make you feed on berries and on roots, 
And feed on curds and whey, and ſuck the goat, 
And cavin in a cave. Shak ſprare, 

To Ca'BiN. v. a. To confine in a cabin. 
| Fleance is *ſcap'd ; J had elſe been perfect, 
As broad and general as the caſing air; 
But now I'm ca+in'd, eribb'd, confin'd, bound in, 
To ſaucy doubts and fear, Snakſpeare. 


„ 


Ca'BINED. adj, [from cabin.] Belonging 


þ 


to a cabin, 


Ca'BRAGE-TREE. n.f. A ſpecies of palm- 


CA'BIN. n. /. [cabane, Fr. chabin, Welſh, | 


CAC 


The nice morn, on the Indian ſtcep, 
From her cabin'd loophole peep. 
CABINET. a /. [cabinet Fr.] 
1. A cloſet; a ſmall room. 
At both corners of the farther fide, let there be 


Afi it [4 5 


two delicate or rich cabinets, daintily paved, richly. 


hanged, glazed with cryflailine glaſs, and a rich 
cupola in the midit, and all other elegancy that 
may be thought on. 


2, A hut or ſmall houſe. 


Hearken awhile in thy green cabinet, 
The laurel ſong of careful Colinet. 


Sſpenſer. 
are held. 


practiied in the camp. 


ſities; a private box. 
Who ſees a ſoul in ſuch a body fet, 


Might love the treaſure for the cabinet. Ben Jonſon. 


In vain the workman ſhew'd his wit, 
With rings and hinges counterfeit, 
To make it ſeem, in this diſguiſey - 
A cabinet to vulgar eyes, 


hidden. 


Thy breaſt hath-ever been the cabinet 
Where I have lock'd my ſecrets, D 


nham, 
open a cabinet of my ens, 

CA'BINET-COUNCIL. n./. 

1. A council held in a private manner, 
with unuſual privacy and confidence, 


Taylor 


in ſome kings. times, hath introduced cabiner- 
cnuncils. Bacon. 


ſuppoſt d to be particularly truſted. 
F.om the higheſt to the lo»: ſt it is univerſally 
read; from the cabinet-cuunc.. to the nuciery. 
Guy to Suit. 


Ca'sNRET-MAKER. 2. /, [from cabinet 


and make.) One that makes ſmall nice 
drawers or boxes. 


The root of an od white thorn will make very 


fine hoxes and combs ; ſo that they would be of 
gent ule for the cabinet-maters, as well as the 
tarne.s, and others. Mortimer, 


Ca'BLE. n. call, Welſh ; cabel, Dutch.) 


The great rope of a ſhip to which the 


anchor 1s faſtened. 
What though the maſt be now blown over- 
board, 
The cab. hr. ke, the bolding anchor loſt, 
And half vur failors fwallow'd in the flood, 
Yet lives our pilot ſtill? Shatſpeate, 
The length of the cable is the life of the ſhip 
in all ext: mities; and the reaſon is, becauſe it 
makes iv many bendings and waves, as the ſhip, 
ricting at that length, is no? able to ſtretch it; and 
nothing brea«s that is not t retched. R.ueigh, 
The car; crack ; the (alors fearful crics 
Aſcend; and labte night involves the ſkies. Dryd, 


Ca'BURNS. u. / Small ropes uſed in ſhips, 
Did. 


CAeo. See CuocorxAr r. 


B acen, . 


3. A private room in which conſultations 


You began in the cabinet what you afterwards ' 
Dryden. - 


4. A ſet of boxes or drawers for curio- 
Swift, 
5. Any place in which things of value are 


We cannot diſcourſe of the fecret, but by de- 
ſcribing our duty: but ſo much duty muſt needs 


The doctrine of Italy, and practice of France, 


2. A ſelect number of privy counſellors 
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1. The voice of a 


CacorHONVY. 3. 


CAC 


Cacur' erte. | 4 [from eachexy.) 


Cacux'crick. aving an ill habit 
of body; ſhowing an ill habit. 


Young and florid blood, rather than vapid and 
cacliechicul. Arbuthnot on Air. 
The crude chyle ſwims in the blood, and ap- 
pears as milk in the blood, of ſome perſons who 
are cackettic, Floyer, 


CACHE'XY:. n. /i [E. A general 
word to expreſs a great variety of ſymp- 
toms: moſt eommonly it denotes ſuch 

a diſtemperature of the humours, as 
hinders nutrition, and weakens the 
vital and animal functions; proceeding 
from weakneſs of the fibres, and an 
abuſe of the non-naturals, and often 
from ſevere acute diſtempers. Arbuthnot. 

CacnuixNNna'TiON. . J. [cachinnatio, Lat.] 
A loud laughter. Dis. 

Ca'CKkEREL. n. . A fiſh, ſaid to make 
thoſe who eat it laxative. 

To CA'CKLE. v. n. [#aeckelen, Dutch. ] 


1. To make a noiſe as a gooſe, 
The nightingHe, if ſhe ſhould fing by day, 


When every gooſe is cact/ing, would be thought , 


No better a muſician than the wren. Shak. 
Or rob the Rom in geeſe of all their glories, 

_ And fave the ſtate, by cack/ing to the tories. Pope. 

2. Sometimes it is uſed for the noiſe of 


a hen. 
The trembling widow, and her daughters 
twain, ; 
This woeful caching cry with horrour heard 
Of thoſe difiracted damſels in the yard. Dryden. 
3: To laugh; to giggle. 
Nic grinned, ca##/ed, and laughed, till he was 
like to kill himſelf, and fella friſking and dancing 
about the room Arbuthnot. 


4. To talk idly ; to prattle. 


Ca'cxLE. n./. [from the verb.] 


oole or fowl, 
The ſilver gooſe before the ſhining gate 
There flew, and by her cac&/e ſav d the fate. 
; Dryden. 
2. Idle talk; prattle. 
Ca'CKLER, n. / (op cachle.] 


1. A fowl that cackles. 


2. A telltale; a tatler. 
Cacocny'mical.}t adi. [from cacochy- 
Cacocnuy'Mick. my.] Having the 
humovrs corrupted, 
It will prove very advantageous, if only cacs- 
chymick, to clarify his blood with a laxative, 
p44 : Harvey on Conſumptions, 
If the body be cacockymical, the tumours are apt 
to degenerate into very venomous and malignant 
abſceſſes, Wiſeman. 
The ancient writers diſtinguiſhed putrid fevers 
by putre faction of blood, chole?, melancholy, and 


veſcence happening in à particular cacochymical 
blood. | Foyer on the Humours, 


- CACOCHY'MY. . /. [raxcyouia.] A 


depravation of the humours from a ſound 
ſtate, to what the phyſicians call by a 
general name of a cacochymy. Spots, and 
- Ciſcolorations of the ſkin, are ſigns 
of weak fibres; for the lateral veſlels, 
which lie ont of the road of circulation, 
let groſs humours paſs, which could 
not, if the veſſels had their due degree 


of ſtricture.  Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Strong beer, a liquor that attributes the half of 
its ill qualities to the hops, conſiſting of an acri- 
monious fiery nature, ſets the blood, upon the 
leaſf cacochymy, into an orgaſmus. larvey, 


[ zaroPurias | A bad 
ſound of words. 


. phlegm; and this is to be explained by an effer- 


— 


4 


CAD 


Theſe things ſhall lie by, till you come tv 
carp at them, and alter rhimes, grammar, triplets, 
and cacophonies of all kinds. Pope to Swift. 

To Cacu'mINATE, v. a. [cacumino, Lat.] 
To make ſharp or pyramidal. Dis. 
CaDA'VEROVS. adj. | cadaver, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the appearance of a dead carcaſs ; 


having the qualities of a dead carcaſs, 
In vain do they ſcruple to approach the dead, 
who livingly are cadaverous, for fear of any out- 
ward pollution, whoſe temper pollutes them- 
ſelves. . . Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The urine, long detaincd in the bladder, as 
well as glaſs, will grow red, foctid, cadawverous, 
and alkaline. The caſe is the ſame with the. 
ſtagnant waters of hydropical perſons. Arbuth, 


| Capps, n. J. [This word is uſed in Erſe 
for the variegated clothes of the Higli- 


landers ] 
1, A kind of tape or riband. 


He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 
bow; inkles, caddiſes, cambricks, lawns ; why, 
he ſings them over as if they were gods and 
goddciles, Shakſpeare, 

2. A kindof worm or grub found in a caſe 


of raw. 

He loves the mayfly, which is hred of the 
codworm, or caddis ; and theſe make the trout 
bold and luſty. Walton's Angler, 


Cape. adj. [It is deduced, by Skinner, 
from cadeler, Fr. an old word,. which 
ſignifies to breed up tenderly. ] Tame; 
ſoft ; delicate; as, a cade lamb, a lamb 
bred at home. 

To CADE. v. a. [from the adj.] To breed 
up in ſoftneſs, 


CaDe.n./. [cadus, Lat.] A barrel. 

We Jobn Cade, ſo termed of our ſuppoſed 
father. Or rather of ſtealing a cade of her- 
rings. Shakſpeare, 

Soon as thy liquor from the narrow cells 
Of cloſe pre(s'd huſks is freed, thou muſt refrain 
Thy chirſty ſoul; let none perſuade to broach 
Thy thick, unwholeſome, undigeſted cades, 

. Philips. 


Cant-worm,. 1. / The ſame with caddis. 


8 q n. ſ. [cadence, Fr.] 


1. Fall; ſtate of finking ; decline. 

Now was the ſun in weſtern cadence low 
From noon ; and gentle airs, due at their hours, 
To fan the earth, now wak'd. . Milton. 

2. The fall of the voice ; ſometimes the 


general modulation of the voice. 

The fliding, in the cloſe or cadence, hath an 
agreement with the figure in rhetorick, which 
they call præter expe&tatum; for there is a plea- 
ſure even in being deceived. Bacon. 

There be words not made with lungs, 
Sententious ſhow'rs! O let them fall! 

Their cadence is rhetorical, Craſhaw. 
3, The flow of verſes, or periods. 
The words, the verſification, and all the other 
elegancies of ſound, as caderces, and turns of 
words upon the thought, perform exactly the 
ſame office both in dramatic and epic poetry. 
Dryden. 

The cadency of one line muft be a rule to that 
of the next; as the ſound of the former muſt 
ſlide gently into that which follows. Dryden. 

4. The tone or ſound. | 

| Hollow rocks retain 

The ſound of bluſt'ring winds, which all night 
long 

Had rous'd the ſea, now with hoarſe cadence lull 

Sca-faring men, o' erwatch'd. Milton. 

He hath a confuſed remembrance of words 
fince he left the uni verſity; he hath loſt half 
their meaning, and puts them together with no 
regard, except to their cadence. Swift, 


5. [in horſemanſhip.] An equal meaſure 


a 


2 


| 


af 


4 


* 


4 


CAI 


or proportion which a horſe obſerves ig 
all bis motions, when he is thoroughly 
managed. Farrier's Did. 
Ca'venT, adj, [cadens, Lat.] Falling 
down. 
Capr'r. n. /. [cadet, Fr. pronounced cadb.] 
1, The younger brother. 
2, The youngelt brother. 


Juleph was the youngeſt of the twelve, ang 
David the eleventh ſon, and the code? of Jeſſe, 
, Brown's FVulgar Eros, 
3. A voluntier in the army, who ſerve; 
in expectation of a commiſſion, 


Ca'vew. u. J. A ſtraw worm. See Cay. 
DIS, : Did. 
Ca'DcGth. n. /. [from cadge, or cove, a 
anicr.] A huckſter; one who brings 
ry eggs, and poultry, from the 
country to market. 


CDI. 1. . A magiſtrate among the 
Turks, whoſe office ſeems nearly to 
anſwer to that of a juſtice of peace. 


Capr'LLACK. #, /. A fort of pear. 
CA'CIAS. u. f. [Lat.] A wind from 

the northeaſt, 

Now, from the north, 
Boreas and Czcias, and Argettes loud, 
And Thracias, rend the woods, and ſeas 1 
Uttyn, 

Cxs8a'REAN, See CESARIAN. 
CASURA. u. J. [Lat.] A figure in 

poetry, by which a ſhort ſyllable after 

a complete foot is made long. 


CAFTAN. n. J. [Perfick.] A Perſian 
or Turkiſh veſt or garment, 

Cad. 1. . A barrel, or wooden veſſel, 
containing four or five gallons. Some- 
times Aeg. | 

CAGE. n. / {cage, Fr. from cavea, Lat.) 

1. An encloſure of twigs or wire, in which 
birds are kept. 


See whether a cage can pleaſe a bird? of 
whether a dog grow-not fieicer with ty ing? 

, Sidney, 

He taught me how to know a man in love; in 

which cage of ruſhes, I am ſure, you are not a 


priſoner, Shakſpear?, 
Though ſlaves, like birds that ſing not in a 
cage, 


They loſt tizeir genius, and poetick rage ; 
Homers again and Pindars may be found, 
And his great actions with their numbers crown'd, 
Waller, 
And parrots, imitating human tongue, 
And ſinging birds in filver cages hung 
And ev'ry fragrant flow'r, and od*tous green, 
Were ſorted well, with lumps of amber laid 
between. Dryden, 
A man recurs to our fancy, by remembeiing 
| his garment ; a beaſt, bird, or fiſh, by the cage, 
or court-yard, or ciſtern, wherein it was kept. 
Mutti on the Mind, 
The reaſon why ſo few marriages are happy, 
is, becauſe young ladies ſpend. their time in 
making nets, nut in making cages. Swift, 


2. A place for wild beaſts, encloſed with 
palliſadoes. | 


3. A priſon for petty malefactors. 


To CAGE. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


encloſe in a cage. 

He, ſwoln and pamper'd with high fare, 
Sits down, and ſnorts, cag'd in his ard aa 
Ci. 


CAI MAIN. n. . The American name 
of a crocodile. 

To CA] OLE. v. a. fcageoller, Fr.] To 

flatter; to ſootk; to coax ; a low word. 


CAL CAL CAL. 


Thought he, *tis no mean part of civil 


: groes for cups, as alſo for making inftruments of La'sn. n. /. [caleche, Fr. A ſmall 
State prudence, to cœyale the devil. Hudibras, muſic, by making a hole in the hen and putting Ca ſc [ , ] 


. 
- i "Rips, 
The one affronts him, while the other caj?/es in tall ſtones, with which they make a ſort of 9 of N re 14 
and pities him: takes up his quarrel, ſhakes his rattle. Miller. Daniel, a ſprightly ſwain, by * 21 
head at it, claſps his hand upon his breaſt, and | CaLama'xco. n. J. [a word derived, | Wie vis Tous feeds, that drew his lords, , e noon 
then proteſts and proteſts, L' Eftrange. b bl b N id 7 ] _ ; ay RW” EY — — 5 A N re 
My tongue that wanted to cajole  * r om cala The ancients uſed ca/afhes, the figures "ui Its 7 
p T try'd, but not a word would troll. Rymer, mancus, Lat. which, in the middle ages, | veral of them being to be feen on ancient mo | 
Ca1O'LER. . 7. from cajole.] A flat- ſigniſied a hat.] A kind of woollen ſtuff. ments, They are very ſimple, light, 4K 
terer; a SIS He was of a bulk and ſtature larger than ordi- by the traveller himſelf, Arbuthnot, 


3 nary, had a red coat, flung open, to ſhew a cala- | CA/LCEATED. adj. [ calceatus, Lat.] Shod; 
CAIJOLER. n. /. [eajolerie, Fr.] Flattery. manco waiſtcoat. | Tatler. i 
CAISSON. n ,. French. ] ; fitted with ſhoes, 


... | CaA'LAmINE, or Lapis Calaminaris, n. 1 
1. A cheſt of bombs or powder, laid in A kind of foſſil bituminous earth, which, 
the enemy's way, to be fired at their 


being mixed with copper, changes it 


CALCEDO'NIUS. n. f. [Lat.] A kind 


of precious ſtone, 


rn Calcedonius is of the agate kind, and of a miſty 
9 roach. . . . into braſs. 2 grey, clouded with blue, or with purple. 
2. A 1 _ 1 _ the piers of We muſt not omit thoſe, which, though not . Woodward on Feſſili. 
briges are built within the water. | of ſo much beauty, yet are of greater uſe, viz. 1 
C N 1. 1 [cattivo Ital. a flave : loadſtones, whetſtunes of all Kinds, limeſtones, To CA AEDs See To CALCINE. 
. N , calamine, or lapis culaminaris. Lucke. In hardening, by baking without melting, the 
whence 1t came to ſignify a bad man a 4 5 : , it indurateth, then 
. . 13 | CA'LAMINT., u. J. [ calamintha Lat.] A heat hath theſe degrees; firſt, it indurateth, 
with ſome implication of meanneſs; as plant , maketh fragile, and laſtly it doth calcinate. Bacon. 
Enave in Engliſh, and fur in Latin; fo : we a . 
— — — os - ook Cala/mirous. adj. [calamitoſus, Lat.] CALCINa'TiON. n./. [from calcine; cat- 


« 8 a . Miſerable ; involved in diſtreſs; op- cination, Fr.] Such a management of 
Hpuov T1; afer N Hd dhe. 2 g mee! with | jnbebety 3 ] A, 8 bodies by fire, as renders them reduci- 
A ſlave and a ſcoundrel are ſignified by | wretched: applied to men. ble to powder; ' wherefore it is called 
the ſame words in many languages.] 1 This is a gracious proviſion God Almighty chymical pulverization. This is the 


: This is that very Mab, 

That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 

And cakes the clflocks in foul fluttiſh hairs. Shak. 
' He rins'd the wound, 

And waſh'd away the firings and clotted blood, 

That cat'd within. Addiſon, 

CaLlaBa'sn Tree. 

It hath a flower conſiſting of one leaf, divided 
at the brim into ſeveral parts; from whole cup 
riſes the pointal, in the hinder pait of the flower ; 
_ Which afterwards becomes a fleſhy ſruit, having 
an hard ſhcll, They riſc to the height of twenty» 

five or thirty fect in the Weſt Indies, where they 
grow naturally, The ſhells are uſed by the ne- 

Vor. I. 


1 hath made in favour of the neceſſitous and cala- next degree of the power of fire be- 
_— Vi TY 3 a delpica : A it mitous; the ſtate of _ in mie life, being ſo E that of fuſion; for when ſuſion is 
— ile les a mixture ot wie edneſs n and deplorable, if R onger continued, not only the more 

Vile caitiff / vaſſal of dread and deſpair, 2. Full of miſery » diſtreſsful : applicd to | _ R__ a wh _ 55 y _ fy . 9 
Unworthy of the common breathed air! external circumſtances. | * ws) par tic ry 1 ve — * Mt 
Why liveſt thou, dead dog, a longer day, What calamitous effects the air of this city tNemiclves in uch multitudes, and ATE 10 
And doſt not unto death thyſelf prepare? Spenſ wrought upon us the laſt year, you may read in blended through its whole ſubſtance, 
* 4 an it 4 my diſcourſe of the plague. | Harvey. that the fluidity, firſt cauſed by the 

ut one, the WiIcCKead It cart on the ground, Strict neceſſity 4 ? j 
May ſeem as ſhy, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, Subdues me, and calumitous conſtraint! ns wad" __ 1 5 d — : 
As Angelo. 8 Shakſpeare, Left on my head both fin and puniſhment, wry ow Boho: * 1 

* wry caitiff, all alone, However inſupportable, be all which being very porous and brittle, 

As he bcliev'd, began to moan, ; Devolv'd. Milton. is eaſily reduced to powder; for, the 

And tell his ftory to himſelf, | Hudibras. Much rather I ſhall chuſe fire having penetrated every where into 

CAKE. n. / [ cuch, Teutonick. ] To live the pooreſt in my trine, than richeſt, the pores of the body, the particles are 

1. A kind of delicate bread. And be in that ca/amitous priſon left. Milton. Cor RELIES 4 co 

ta b f Fenn In this ſad and calamitons condition, deliver- 00 a > * 
o lend , h, dun bade. d. you Hook | eser fem ane wot barer perirei] and divided into minute atoms. Sing. 

My cake is dough, but I'll in among the reds; them, Seuth, Divers reſidences of boches arc thrown away, 

Out of hope of all but my ſhare of the feaſt. "| Cara'mMITOVSNESS. n./, [from calami- as ſoon as the diftillation or caſcinatton of the 
: Shakſpeare. tous. | Miſery ; diſtreſs, _ that nee on 828 ieh 2 

The diſmal day was come; the pricſs prepare | CALA MIT V. . /. [calamitas, Lat. Inis may be cneeted, but not Without a cal. 
Their leaven'd cakes, and fillets for my hair. Misſortune; * & ** 5 diſt ] 0 eination, or reducing it by art into a ſubtile pow. 

gy Dryden. 0 =o T 5 L - T3 ras * der. Brœton's Fulgar Error. 

2. Any thing of a form rather flat than] jjng of the pod which with ve is "rare, bn in | ©ALCINATORY. 2. f. [from calcinate,] 
high 3 by which it is ſometimes diltin- hotter count ries common; inſomuch as the word A veſſel uſed in calcinatic Nt, 
guiſhed from a loaf. calamity was firſt derived from. ca/arirs, when | 76 CALCIN E. v. @. [calciner, Fr. from 

There is a ca#- that groweth upon the ſide of a yr _—_ 85 out of tie fialk. Bacon calx, Lat. ] 
dead tree, that hath gotten no name, but it is | 2. Milery ; QUUTELS, * . : 
large, and of a cheſtnut colour, * hard and This infinite calamity ſhall cauſe 1. To burn in the fire ta 4 calx, Or fria- 
pithy. Bacen's Natural Hiftory, | To human life, and houſhould peace confound, ble ſubſtance, See Calc al dent) 

3. Concreted matter ; coagulated matter. E Milton. Ide ſolids 1 r 8 Fo 

Then when the fleecy (kies new cloath the wood, Prom adverſe ſhores in ſafety let her hear 8 nod, ö * 
And cates of ruſtling ice come rolling down the Forcizn calamity, and diſtant war BE as the leaſt force with erumbie it, being immerſed 

flood. Dryden Of which, great heav'n, let her no portion bear. in oil, it will grow firm again, Arhut not, 
_ Pr icy. 8 

Zo CARE. v. 1 [from the noun.] To N 2. To bun up. 

„ - CALAMUS. n. ſ. [Lat.] A ſort of reed Fiery diſyntes that union have caloin'd 
harden, as dough in the oven. ; voy oY OPER IN eee NES GLATE ty 

(( or fix cet-ſcented wood, mentioned in Almoſt as many minds as men we nud. Denham, 
had time to cake together, and form the bottom, ſeriptwe with the other ingredients of | 74 CaLci'xE. v. n. To become a calx by 
which covers the mouth of that dreadful vault the ſacred perfumes. WS knotty heat. 
that lies underneath it. Addiſon on Ttaly, root, reddiſh without, and white within, This ehryſtal is a pellucid fiſſiſe ſtone, clear as 


which puts forth long and narrow 
leaves, and brought from the Indies. 
The prophets ſpeak of it as a ſercign 
commodity of great value, Theſe ſweet 
reeds have no ſmell when they are green, 
but when they are dry only. Their 
form differs not from other reeds, and 
their ſmell is perceived upon entering 
the marſhes, Calmet. 

Take thou alſo unto thee principal ſpices of 
pure myrrh, of ſweet cinnamon, and of ſweet 
calamus.  Exodees, 


— 


water, and without colour, endurivg a red heat i 
without loung its tranſparency, and in a very 
mrong heat, caſciring without fuſion. Newton, 
Toa CAT.CULATE. v. a. [calculer, Fr. 
ſrom calculus, Lat. a little ſtone or bead, 
uſed in operations of nunbers.] 
1. To compute; to reckon: as, he calcu- 
lates his expences. | 
2. To compute the ſituation of the pla- 
nets at any certain time. 
A curning man did calculate my biith, 
And told me, that by water I thould die, SIN 
2 R 
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CaLcurosk. 


CALEFA'CTIVE. 


CAL 


Why all theſe fires, why all thefe gliding ghuſls, 
Why old men, fools, and children calculate, 
Why all thoſe tuings chauge from theirordinance ? 

SM Shakſpeare. 

Who were there then in the world, to ere 
the Births of thoſa nt en, and calculate their 
nativities, as they ſprawled out of ditches ? 


Bentley. 


3. Toadjuſt; to project for any certainend. 
The reaſonableneſs of religion clearly appears, 

as it tends fo directly to the happinets of men, 
and is, upon all accounts, ca/culated for our 


benefit. Tillatſon. 
To CA'LCULATE. v. n. To make a com- 
putation. 


CALcuLa'TrIoN. . /. [from calculate. ] 
1. A practice, or. manner of reckoning ; 
the art of numbering. 

Cypher, that great friend to calculation; or 
rather, which changeth calcufation into caty com- 
putation, Welder on I ime. 

2. A reckoning z the reſult of arithmeti- 
cal operation. 

If then their calculation be true, for ſo they 

. neckon. Heucker. 

Being different from calculations of the au- 

cients, theic ubſervations confirm not ours. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Caricura'ros. 2. /. [from calculale.] A 


computer; a reckoner: 
Ca'tcULATORY. ad}. from calculate. | Be- 
longing to calculation, 
Ca'tcULE. 1. . [ calculus, Lat.] Reckon- 
iug; compute. Obſolete. 
The general calcule, which was made in the 


laſt perambulation, exceeded eight millions. 
Hotel's Vocal Foreff, 


bad: [from calculus, Lat.] 


Ca'LlevLous.h Stony; pritty. 

The volatile ſalt of urine will coagulate ſpirits 
of wine ; and thus, perhaps, the ſtones, or ca/- 
eul;ſe concretions in the kidney or bladder, may 
be produced. Braun's Vulgar Errours, 

I have found, by opening the kidneys of a 
ealculous perſon, that the ſtone is formed earlier 
than I have ſuggeſted. Sharp. 


CALCULUS. u. ſ. [Lat.] The fie in 
the bladder. 


Ca'LDRON, 2. ſ. [chauldron, Fr. from ca- 


lidus, Lat.] A pot; a boiler; a kettle. 
In the midſt of all 
Tnere placed was a caldron wide and tall, 
Upon a mighty furnace, burning hot. Fairy Q. 
Some ſtrip the ſkin ; ſume portion out the ſpoil; 
The limbs, yet grembling, in the caldrons boil ; 
Some oa the fire the reeking entrails broil, Dryd. 
In the late eruptions, this great hollow was 
like a vaſt caldron, filled with glowing and 
melted matter, which, as it boiled over in any 
part, ran down the ſides of the mountain. 
Addifon. 
Cal:cne. The ſame with calaſb. 
Carxracriox. 2. / from calefacio, Lat.] 
1. The act of heating any thing. 
2. The ſlate of being heated. 
adi. from calefacio, 
CALEFA'CTORY, Lat.] That makes 
any thing hot; heating. 
To CA'LEFY. v. n. [cal:fio, Lat.] To 


grow hot; to be ffeated. 
Cryſtal will ca/-fyMnto electricity; that is, a 


power to attract ſtraws, or light bodies, and con- 
vert the necdle, freely placed. Brown. 


To Ca'ltry. v. a. To make hot. 


Ca'tenDar, 2. /. [calendarium, Lat.] A | 


regilter of the year, in which the 
months, and ſtated times, are marked, 
as feltivals aud holidays. 


CAL: 


What hath this day deſerv'd ? what bath it 


Q 
That it 3.5 letter ſhould be ſet 
Among the high tides, in the calendar? Shakſp. 
We Compute from calendar differing from one 
another ; the compute of the one anticipating 
that of the other, Brown, 
Curs'd be the day when firſt I did appear; 
Let it be blotted from the calendar, 
Leſt it pollute the month! Dryden. 


To CA'LENDER. v. a. [calendrer, Fr. 
Skinner.) To dreſs cloth; to lay the 
nap of cloth ſmooth, 

CALENDER. n. % \y uy the verb.] A 
hot preſs; a preſs in which clothiers 
ſmooth their cloth. | 

| CA'LENDRER, 2. .. [from calender.) The 

perſon who calenders, 

CA'LENDS. n. f, [calende, Lat. Tt has 
no ſingular. | The firſt day of every 
month among the Romans. 


Ca'LENTURE. 2. / [from caleo, Lat.] 
A diſtemper peculiar to failors in hot 
climates; wherein they imagine the ſea 


ſelves 1nto it, Quincy. 
And for that lethargy was there no cure, 
But to be caſt into a calenture. 
So, by a calenture miſled, 
The mariner with rapture ſecs, 
On the ſmooth ocean's azure bed, 
Enamell'd fields, and verdant trees: 
With cager haſte he longs to rove 
In that fantaſtic ſcene, and thinks 
It muſt be ſome enchanted grove 
And in he leaps, and down he finks. Swife. 


Carr. n. /. calves in the plural. [eealp, 
Saxon; La, Dutch. ] 


1. The young of a cow. ; 

The colt hath about four years of growth; and 
ſo the fawn, and ſo the ca/f. Bacon. 
Acoſta tells us of a fowl in Peru, called con- 
dore, which will Kill and eat up a whole ca at 
a time, Wilkins, 

Ah, Blouzelind ! I love thee more by half 
Than docs their fawns, or cows the new-fall'n 
calf, Gay. 
2. Calves of the lips, mentioned by Ho- 
ſea, ſignify ſacrifices of praiſe and pray- 
ers, which the captives of Babylon ad- 
dreſſed to God, being no longer in a 
condition to offer ſacrifices in his tem- 
ple. Calmet. 
Turn to the Lord, and ſay unto him, Take 
away all iniquity, and receive us graciouſly: ſo 
will we render the ra/ves of our lips, Ileſea. 


3. By way of contempt and reproach, ap- 
plied to a human being, a dolt; a ſtu- 
pid wretch. 

When a child haps to be got, 
That after proves an ideot ; 
When folk perceive it thriveth not, 
Some filly doating brainleſs ca/f, 
That underſtands things by the half, 
- Says, that the fairy left the oaf, 
And teok away the other. Drayton's Nym, 


4. The thick, plump, bulbous part of the 
leg. [#alf, Dutch. ] | 
Into ber legs I'd have love's iſſues fall, 
And all her ca/f into a gouty ſmall. Suckling, 
The ca/f of that leg bliſterel. Wiſeman. 
CA'LIBER. n. .. [calibre, Fr.] The bore 
the diameter of the harrel of a gun ; 
the diameter of a bullet. 


| 


| Ca'r1CcE. u. . [calix, Lat.] A cup; a cha- 
lice. 

There is a natural analogy between the ablution 
ol the body and the purification of the ſoul ; be- 


to be green fields, and will throw them- | 


Denham. 


| CAL 


tween eating the holy bread and drinking the 
ſacred calice, and a participation of the body aud 
blood of Chriſt. aylor, 

Ca'r1co. n. .. [from Calecut in India.] 
An Indian ſtuff made of cotton; ſome- 
times ſtained with gay and beautiful 
colours. 


I wear the hoop petticoat, and am all in 
calicoes, when the finck are in ſilks. Addiſon, 


CaA'LID. adj, [calidus, Lat.] Hot; burn. 
ing ; fervent. 


CaL1'pity. 2. /. [from culid.] Heat. 


Ice will diſſolve in any way of heat; for it 
will diſſolve with fire, it will coliiqquate in water, 
or warm oil; nor doth it only ſubmit into an 
actual heat, but not endure the potential calidity 
of many waters. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 


Ca'Lir. n. J. — Arab. an heir 
CA'LI EH. or fucceſſor.] A title al. 
ſumed by the ſucceſſors of Mahomet 
among the Saracens, who were veſted 
with abſolute power in affairs both reli- 
gious and civil, 
CAL1GaA'TION. . .. [from caligo, Lat. to 
be dark.] Darkneſs; cloudineſs. 
Inſtead of a, diminution, or imperfe& viſion, 
in the mole, we affirm an abolition, or total pri- 
vation; inſtead of caligation, or dimneſs, we 
conclude a cecity, or blindneſs, Brown, 
CAL1'Ginovs. ag. [ caliginoſus, Lat.] Ob- 


ſcure; dim; full of darkneſs.. 


Carr'cinovsNness. . / from caligizous.] 
Darkneſs ; obſcurity. 


CA“LISRA TV. . f. [xa .] Beau- 
tiful writing. : 
This language is incapable of * 
a rideaux. 
CA “LIP ERS. See CALLIPERS. 
CALIVER. 2. /. [from caliber.) A haud- 
gun; a harquebuſe; an old muſket. 
Come, manage me your calmver, Shakſpear:, 
CALIX. n. ſ. [Latin.] A cup: a word 
uſed in botany; as, the calix of a flower. 


To CALK. v. a. * calage, Fr. 
hemp, with which leaks are ſtopped; 
or from cæle, Sax. the keel. SIinner.] 
To ſtop the leaks of a ſhip. 

There is a great errour committed in the man- 
ner of calking his majeſty's ſhips; which being 
done with rotten oakum, is the cauſe they are 
leaky. f Raleigli's EſfJays. 

So here ſome pick out bullets ſrom che ſide; 
Some drive old oakum through each ſeam and 

rift; 

Their left hand does the calling iron guide, 
The rattling mallet with the right they lift. Hyd. 


CA'LKER, 1 [ from call. ] The work- 
man that ſtops the leaks of a ſhip. 

The ancients of Gebal, and the wiſe men there- 
of, were in thee thy ca/tcrs; all the thips of the 
ſea, with their mariners, were in thee to occupy 
\ thy merchandize. Exekiel, 
 CA'LKING. n. . A term in painting, 
uſed where the backſide is covered 
with black lead, or red chalk, and the 
lines traced through on a waxed plate, 
wall, or other matter, by paſſing lightly 
over each ſtroke of the deſign with a 
point, which leaves an impreſſion of the 
colour on the plate or wall. Chambers. 


To CALL. v. a. [calo, Lat. Jalder, Daniſh.] 


1. To name, to denominate. 
And God called the light day, and the dark- 
neſs he called night. Gene/1s, 


2. To ſummon, or invite, to or from any 


yu. 


CAL 


uſed with local particles, as up, down, 
in, out, off. 

Be not amazed; call all your ſenſes to you; 
defend my reputation, or bid farewel to your 
good life for ever. Shakſpeare. 

Why came not the ſlave back to me when I 
called him ? Shakſpcare's King Lear. 

Are you call'd forth from out a world of men, 
To {lay the innocent? Shatſpeare's Richard 111. 

Lodronius, that famous captain, was called 

1p, and told by his ſervants that the general was 


fled. Knolles's Hiſtory. 
Or call up him that left half told 
The ſtory of Cambuſcan bold. Milton. 


Drunkenneſs calls off the watchmen from their 
towers ; and then evils proceed from a looſe heart, 
and an untied tongue. Taylor's Holy Living. 

The ſoul makes uſe of her memory, to call to 
mind what ſhe is to treat of. Dup pa. 

Such fine employments our whole days divide; 
The ſalutations of the morning tide 
Call up the fun; thoſe ended, to the hall 
We wait the patron, hear the lawyers bau l. Dryd. 

Then by conſent abſtain from further ſpoils, _ 
Call off the dogs, and gather up the ſpoils. Adadiſ. 

By the pleaſures of the imagination or fancy, 
I mean ſuch as -arife from viſible objects, when 
we call up their ideas into our minds by paint- 
ings, ſtatues, or deſcriptions. Addiſon. 

Why doſt thou cal my ſorrows wp afreſh, 

My father's name brings tears into my eyes. 


Addiſon, 
I am called off from public diſſertations, by a 
dometitic affair of great importance. Tatler, 


Aſchylus has a tragedy intitled Perſe, in 
which the ſhade of Darius is called up. Broome. 
The paſſions call away the thoughts, with in- 
ceſſant importunity, toward the object that ex- 
cited them. Watts. 
3. To convoke; to ſummon together. 

Now call we our high court of parliament. 
Shakſpeare, 

The king being informed of much that had 
paſſed that night, ſent to the lord mayor to ca a 
common council immediately. Clarendon, 

4. To ſummon judicially. 

The king had ſent for the earl to return home, 
where he ſhould be called to account for all his 
miſcarriages. ; Clarendon. 

Once a day, eſpecially in the early years of 
life and ſtudy, call yourſelves to an account, what 
new ideas, what new propoſition or truth, vou 
have gained. Watts. 

5. To ſummon by command. | 
| In that day did the Lord God of hoſts call to 
weeping, and to mourning, and to baldnefs, and 
to girding with ſackcloth. I[Jaiah, 
6. In the theological ſenſe, to inſpire 


with ardours af piety, or to ſummon 
into the church. 

Paul, a ſervant of Jeſus Chriſt, called to be an 
apoſtle, ſeparated unto the goſpel of God. Romans, 

5. To invoke; to appeal to. 

I call God for a record upon my ſoul, that, to 

(pare you, I came not as yet unto Corinth. 2 Cor. 
8. To appeal to. 

When that lord perplexed their councils and 
deſigns with inconvenient object ions in law, the 
authority of the lord Mancheſter, who had trod 
the ſame paths, was ſtill called upon, Clarendon, 

9. To proclaim; to publiſh. 

Nor ballad-ſinger, plac'd above the crowd, 
Sings with a note fo ſhrilling, ſweet, and loud, 
Nor pariſh clerk, who call the pſalm ſo _ 

ay. 
10. To excite ; to put in action; to bring 
into view. 
He ſwells with angry pride, 
And calls forth all his ſpots on every fide. Corley. 

See Dionyſius Homer's thoughts refine, | 
And call new beauties forth fromev'ry line. Pope. 

11. To ſtigmatize with ſome opprobrious 
denomination, | 


place, thing, or perſon. It is often | 


. 
Deafneſs unqualifies men for all eompary, 
except friends; whom I can call names, if they 
do not ſpeak loud enough, Swift to Pope. 
12. To call back. To revoke; to retract. 
He alſo is wiſe, and will bring evil, and will 
not call back his words ; but will ariſe againſt the 


houſe of the evil doers; and againſt the help of 
them that work iniquity, Iſaiah, 


13. Ie call for, To demand; to require; 
to claim, | 
Madam, his majeſty doth cal/ for you, 
And fer your grace, and you, my noble lord. 
Shakſpeare. 
You ſee how men of merit are ſought after ; 
the undeſerved may fleep, when the man of 
action is called for,  Shakſpeare, 


Among them he a ſpirit of phrenſy ſent, 
Who hurt their minds, 


And urg'd you on with mad deſire, 
To call in haſte for their deſtroyer. Milton. 

Fer maſter, or for ſervant, here to call, 

Was all alike, where only two were all. Dryden. 

He commits every fin that his appetite ca/ls for, 
or perhaps his conflitution or fortune can bear. 

Rogers. 
14. To call in. To reſume money at in- 
tereſt. 

Horace deſcribes an old uſurer, as ſo charmed 
with the pieaſures of a country life, that, in 
order to make a purchaſe, he called in all his 

money; but what was the event of it? why, in 
a veiy few days after, he put it out again. Addiſ. 

15. To call in. To reſume any thing that 
is in other hands. a 

If clipped money be called in all at once, and 
ſtopped from paſſing by weight, I fear it will op 
trade. Locke. 
Neither is any thing more cruel and oppreſſive 
in the French government, than their practice of 
calling in their money, after they- have ſunk it 
very low, and then coining it anew, at a higher 
value. Swift. 

16. To call in. To ſummon together; to 
invite. | 

The heat is paſt, follow no farther now ; 
Call in the pow'rs, good couſin Weſtmoreland. 

Shakſpeare. 
He fears my ſubjeAs loyalty, 
And now muſt call in ſtrangers. Denham, 
17. Zo call over. To read aloud a liit or 
multer-roll. 
18. To call out, To challenge; to ſum- 
mon to fight. 

When their ſov'reign's quarrel calls dem out) 
His foes to mortal combat they defy. Dryden, 

To CALL. v. u. MN. 

1. To ſtop without intention of ſtaying. 
This meaning probably roſe from the 
cuſtom of denoting one's preſence at 
the door by a call; but it 1s now uſed 
with great latitude, This ſenſe is well 
enough preſerved by the particles on or 
at; but is forgotten, and the exprel- 
hon made barbarous, by in. 

2. To make a ſhort viſit. 

And, as you go, call en my brother Quintus, 
And pray him, with the tribunes, to come to me. 

Ben Jonſon. 

He ordered ber to cal at his houſe once a- 
week, which ſhe did for ſome time after, when 
he heard no more of her. Temple. 


That I might begin as near the fountain- head 
as poſſible, I firſt of all called in at St. James's. 


Addiſon's Spectutor. 
We called in at Morge, where there is an arti- 
facial port. Addiſon on Italy. 


3. To call on. To ſolicit for a favour or 


a debt. 

I would be loth to pay him before his day ; 
what need I be ſo forward with him, that calls 
not on me? Shatkſpeare's Henry iv. 


CAL 
4. Th call on. To repeat ſolemnly. 
Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your 
breaſt 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reſt, Dryden. 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at ſca, 
went to the ſhores, and, calling thrice on the it 


names, raiſed a cenotaph, ,or empty monument, 
to their memories. Broome on the Odyſſey. 


5. Th call upon. To implore ; to pray to. 
Call upon me in the day of trouble; I will de- 
liver thee, and thou ſhalt glorify me. Pſaims, 


CALL, n. /. [from the verb.] 3 
1. A vocal addreſs of ſummons or invi- 
tation. ö 
But death comes not at call, juſſ ice divine 
Mends not her ſloweſt pace ſor pray'rs or cries, 

Milton. 

But would you fing, and rival Orpheus” ſtrain, 
The wond'ring foreſts ſoon ſhould dance again: 
The moving mountains here the powerful call, 
And headlong ſtreams hang liſt'ning in their fall. 

Pope. 
2. Requiſition authoritative and public. 

It may be feared, whether our nobility would 
contentedly ſuffer themſelves to be always at che 
call, and to ſtand to the ſentence, of a number 
of mean perſons. Hooker's Preface, 


3. Divine vocation ; ſummons to true re- 
ligion. 

Yet he at length, time to himſelf beſt known, 
Rememb' ring Abraham, by ſome wond'rous call, 
May bring them back repemant and ſincere. 

Milton, 


4. A ſummons from heaven; an impulſe, 

How juſtly then will impious mortals tall, 
Whoſe pride would ſoar to heav'n without a call, 
Re: ſtemmon. 

Thoſe who to empire by dark paths aſpire, 
Still plead a call to what they moſt defire. Dry, 
St. Paul himſelf believed he did well, and that 
he had a. ca tv it, when he perſecuted the 
chriſtians, whom he confidently thought in the 
wrong: but yet it was he, and not they, who 
were miſtaken. Locke, 


5. Authority ; command. 

Oh, fir! I wiſh he were within my call, or 

yours. = Denham, 
6. A demand; a claim. 

Dependence is a perpetual cal upon humanity, 
and a greater incitcment to tenderneſs and pity, 
than any other motive whatſoever. Addiſen, 

7. An inſtrument to call birds. 

For thoſe birds or beaſts were made from ſuch 
pipes or ca//s, as may expicſs tue ſeveral tones 
ot thoſe creatuies, which are repreſented, 

Wilkins Mathematical Magick. 
8. Calling; vocation ; employment. 
Now tbrough the land his cure of ſouls he 
ſtretch'd, 
And like a primitive apoſtle preach'd: 
Still cheerful, ever conſtant to his ca; 
By many fullow'd, lov'd by moſt, admit'd by all. 
Dryden. 
9. A nomination. 

Upon the ſixteenth was held the ſerjeants feaſt 
at Ely place, there being nine ſerjcants of that 
call. Vacen. 


Karte: of, A troll 


He call'd her whore: a beggor, in his drink, 
Could not have laid ſuch terms upon His ca//et, 
8 ha &ſpcare, 
CA'LLING. n. / [from call. 


1. Vocation; profeſſion; trade. 

If God has interwoven ſuch a pleaſure with 
our ordinary calling, how much ſuperior muſt 
that be, which atifes from the ſurvey of a pious 
life? Surely, as much as chriſtianity is nobler 


than a trade. South, 
We find ourſelves obliged to go cn in honeſt 
induſtry in our callings. *© Rogers, 
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I cannot ſorbear warning you againſt endea- 
vouring at wit in your ſermons ; becauſe many 
of your calling have made themſelves ridiculous 


by attempting it. Swift. 
T left no calling for this idle trade, 
No duty broke, no father diſobey'd. Pope. 


2. Proper ſtation, or employment. 
| The Gauls found the Roman ſenators ready to 
die with honour in their ca//ings, + Swift, 
3. Claſs of perſons united by the ſame 


employment or profeſſion. 
It may be a caution to all chriſtian churches 
and raagittrates, not to impoſe celibacy on whole 
, «a/lings, and great multitudes of men or women, 
ho cannot be ſluppoſable to have the gift of con- 
rinence, 3 Hammond. 
4. Divine vocation ; invitation or impulſe 


to the true religion. 
Give all diligence to make your, cal//ng and 
election ſure, 2 Peter. 
St. Peter was ignorant of the calling of the 
Gentiles, Hakerwill on Providence, 


Ca'Llir ERS. n, /, [Of this word I know 
not the etymology ; nor does any thing 
more probable occur, than that, per- 
haps, the word is corrupted from clip- 

s, inſtruments with which any thing 
18 clipped, encloſed, or embraced, ] Com- 
paſſes with bowed ſhanks, 


Callipers meaſure the diſtance of any round, 
cylindrick, conical body; fo that when work- 
men uſe them, they open the two points to their 
deſcribed width, and turn ſo much tuff off the 


intended place, till the two points of the ca//ipers | 


ht juſt over their work. Moxon. 


CarLo'siry. n. . [callofite, Fr.] A 


kind of ſwelling without pain, like that 


of the ſkin by hard labour; and therefore 
when wounds, or the edges of ulcers, 
grow ſo, they are ſaid to be callous, 


Quincy. 


Fhle ſurgeon ought to vary the diet of his pa- 


tient, as he finds the fibres looſen too much, are 
too flaccid, and produce funguſes; or as they 
harder, and produce ca/sfities; in the firſt caſe, 
wine and ſpirituous liquors are uſeful, in the Jaſt 
hurtful, Arbuthnot on Diet, 


Ca'tLoOUs, adi. [callus, Lat.] 
1. Indurated; hardened; having the pores 


ſhut up. 
In progreſs of time, the ulcers became ſinuous 
and ca/lous, with induration of the giands, Niem. 


2. Hardened in mind; inſenſible. 
Licentiouſneſs has ſo long paſſed for ſharpneſs 
ef wit, and greatneſs of mind, that the conſci- 
ence is grown callous. 
The wretch is drench'd too deep; 
His ſoul is ftupid, and his heart aflcep : 
Patten'd in vice, ſo callous and fo grols, 


He fins, and ſecs nat, ſenſcleſs of his loſs. Dryd. | 


Ca'LLOUSNESS. n./. [from callons.] 
i, Hardneſs; induration of the fibres. 
The oftener we uſe the organs of touching, the 
more of theſe ſcales are formed, and the ſkin be- 
comes the thicker, and ſo a ca/larfneſs grows 
upon it. Cheyne. 
2. Inſenſibility. . : ; 
If they let go their hope of everlaſting life 


with willingness, and entertain final perdition |. 
with exultation, ought they not to be eſte med 


deſtitute of common ſenſe, and abandoned to a 
call ſneſs and numbneſs of foul? Bentley. 


Ca't.row. adj, Unfledged; naked; with- 
out feathers. | 
Burſting with kindly rupture, forth daiteld d 
Their ca/low young. Milton, 
Then as an eag'e, who with pious care 
Was heating widely on the wing for prey, 
Io her now filent airy dees repair, 


Aud findz ber (e infants forc'd away, Dryd. | 


Ly range | 


CAL 
How in ſmall flights they know to try their 


young, 
And teach the callot child her parent's ſong. 


Prior. 
CALLUS. n. /. [Latin.} 
1. An induration of the fibres. 
2. The hard ſubſtance by which broken 
bones are united, 
CALM. adj. [calme, Fr. talm, Dutch. ] 


erene ; not ſtormy ; not tem- 


1. Quiet 3 | 
peſtuous: applied to the elements. 
| Calm was the day, and through the trembling. 


air 
Sweet breathing Zephyrus did ſoftly play 
A gentle ſpirit, that lightly did allay 
Hot Titan's beams, which then did glifter fair. 


So ſhall the ſea be ca/m unto us. Fonak. 
2. Undiſturbed; unruffled: applied to 
the paſſions. 

It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be 
frightening men into truth, who were made to be 
wrought upon by calm evidence, and gentle me- 
thods of perſuaſion, Atterbury, 

The queen her ſpeech with ca/mattention hears, 
Her eyes reſtrain the filver-ſtreaming tears, Pope. 

Cal u. 3. / 
1. Serenity; ſtillneſs; freedom from vio- 


lent motion: uſed of the elements. 

It ſeemeth moſt. agreeable to reaſon, that the 
waters rather ſtood in a quiet calm, than that 
they moved with any raging or overbearing vio- 
lence. Raleigh. 

Every pilot 
Can ſteer the ſhip in ca/ms; but he performs 
The ſkilful part, can manage it in florms. Denk. 

Nor God alone in the ſtill ca/m we find, 
| He mounts the ſtorm, and walks upon the wind. 
Pope. 
2. Freedom from diſturbance ; quiet; re- 


poſe : applied to the paſſions, 

Great and ſtrange ca/ms uſually portend the 
moſt violent forms; and therefore, ſince forms 
and calms do always follow one another, cer- 
tainly, of the two, it is much more eligible 
to have the form firſt, and the calm afterwards: 
fince a calm before a form is commonly a peace 
of a man's own making; but a calm after a 
ſtorm, a peace of God's. South, 


79 CAM. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſtill; to quiet. 

Neptune we find buſy, in the beginning of the 
Eneis, to ca/m the tempeſt raiſed by Æolus. 

; Dryden. 
2. To pacify; to appeaſe. 

Jefus, whoſe bare word checked the ſea, as 
much exerts himſelf in ſilencing the tempeſts, and 
calming the inteſtine ſtorms, within our breaſts, 

Decay of Piety. 

Thoſe paſſions, which ſeem ſomewhat calmed, 


awakened, - 
| He will'd to ſtay, 
The ſacred rites and hecatombs to pay, 
And ca/m Minerva's wrath. Pope. 


e 
CaAL MTR. n./. [from calm.] The perſon 
quiet. 


mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſad- 
nefs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, a modera- 
tor of paſſions, a- procurer of contentedneſs. 
Walton. 
Ca'tmLy. adv. [from calm.] 


1. Without ſtorms, or violence; ſerenely. 
In nature, things move violently to their place, 
and calmly in their place; ſo virtue in ambition 
is violent, in authority ſettled and calm. Bacon. 
His curled brows 

From on the gentle ſtream, which calmly flows. 

: Denham, 
2. Without paſſions ; quietly. 


may he entirely laid afleep, and never more | 
Altterbury, | 


or thing which has the power of giving 


Angling was, aſter tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his | 


CAL 


The nymph did like the ſcene appear, 
Serenely pleaſant, calmly fair ; 
Soft fell her words, as flew the air, 
CA'LMNEsSs. 1. J. [from calm.] 
1. Tranquillity ; ſerenity ; not ſtormineſs. 
While the ſteep horrid rouglineſs of the wood 
Strives with the gentle ca/mneſs of the flood, 
; Denham, 
2. Mildneſs ; freedom from paſſion. 
Sir, 'tis fit 
You have ſtrong party, or defend yourſelf 
By calmneſs, or by abſence : all's in anger. Shak, 
I beg the grace, 
You would lay by thoſe terrours of your face; 
Till calmneſs to your eyes you firſt reftore, 
I am afraid, and I can beg no more. Dryden. 
CA'LMY, adj. 2 calm.] Calm; peace- 
ful. Not uſed. 


And now they nigh approached to the ſted, 
Where as thoſe mermaides dwelt: it was a ſtill 
And calmy bay, on one fide ſheltered 
With the broad ſhadow of an hoary hill, 

Fairy Queen, 
CA'LOMEL. n. ,. [calomelas, a chymical 
word.] Mercury ſix times ſublimed. 

He repeated lenient purgatives, with ca/cme/, 
once in three or four days. Wiſeman, 

CaLor1'FICK, adj. [calorificus, Latin.] 
That has the quality of producing 
heat ; heating. 

A calorifick principle is either excited within 
the heated body, or transferred to it, through any 
medium, from ſome other. Silver will grow 
hotter than the liquor it contains, Grew 


CALO'TTE. 170 [ French. ] 

I. A cap or coif, worn as an eccleſiaſtical 
ornament in France, 

2. [In architecture.] A round cavity or 
depreſſure, in form of a cap or cup, 

| lathed and plaiſtered, uſed to diminiſh 

the riſe or elevation of a chapel, cabi- 

net, alcove, Oc. Harris. 

CALO'TERS, n. .. [Le.] Monks of 

the Greek church. | 


Temp'rate as ca/oyers in their ſecret cells. 
Madden on Boulter, 


Ca'LTROPS. n. /. [colenzppe, Saxon. ] 
1. An inſtrument made with three ſpikes, 
| fo that which way ſoever it falls to the 
ground, one of them points upright, to 
wound horſes feet. | 
The ground about was thick ſown with ca/trops, 
which very much incommoded the ſhoeleſs 
Moors. Dr. Addiſon's Account of Tangiers, 
2. A plant common in France, Spain, 
and Italy, where it grows among 
corn, and 1s very 4 — for the 
fruit being armed with ſtrong prickles, 
run into the feet of the cattle This is 
certainly the plant mentioned in Virgil's 
Georgick, under the name of /ribulus, 


Miller. 


Priot. 


To CALVE. v. n. [from calf. ] 
1. To bring a calf: ſpoken of a cow. 
When ſhe has ca/v*d, then ſet the dam aſide, 
And for the tender progeny provide, Dryden. 
2. It is uſed metaphorically for any act of 
bringing forth ; and ſometimes of men, 


by way of reproach. 
I would they were barbarians, as they are, 
Though in Rome litter'd ; not Romans, as they 
are not, 
Though cated in the porch o' th' capitol. SAA. 
The graſſy clods now calvꝰd; now half appear'd 
The tawny lion, pawing to get free 
His hinder parts. Alilten, 


CALVvES-SNOUT., [antirrbinum.] A plaut 


| ſnapdragon, 


% 


C AM 
CALVILLE. nf. L French. A fort 


of apple. # 

TyCalU'MNIATE. v. n. [calumnior, Lat.] 
To accuſe falſely; to charge without 
juſt ground. | 

Beauty, wit, high birth, deſert in ſervice, 
Love, friendſhip, charity, are ſubject all 
To envious and calumniating time. Shakſpeare, 

He mixes truth with faiſchood, and has not 
forgotten the rule of calumniating frongly, that 
ſomething may remain, Dryden's Fab, Pref. 

Do I calumniate ? thou ungrateful Vanoc l— 
Perfidious prince Ils it a calumny 
To ſay that Gwendolen, betroth'd to Y ver, 
Was by her father firſt aſſur'd to Valens? 

A. Philips. 
To Caruv'MNIATE. v. a. To ſlander. 

One trade or art, even thoſe that ſhould be the 
moſt liberal, make it their buſineſs to dif- 
dain and calumniate another, Spratt. 

CALUMNIA'T1ON. #. /. [from calumniate. ] 
That which we call calumniation, is a 
malicious and falſe repreſentation of an 
enemy's words or actions, to an offen- 
ſive purpoſe. Aylife. 

CaLumMNla'ToOR. . J [from calummate. | 
A forger of accuſation ; a ſlanderer. 

He tnat would live clear of the envy and ha- 
tred of potent calumniators, mult lay his finger 
upon his mouth,. and Keep his hand out of the 
ink- pot. L' Ejlrange, 

At the ſame time that Virgil was celebrated 


by Gallus, we know that Bavius and Mcevius | 


were his declared foes and calumniators. Addiſon, 
CaLlv'MNIoOUs, adj. [ from calumny. ] Slan- 
derous ; falſely reproachful. 
Virtue itſelf * ſcapes not calumnious ſtrokes, 
Skhakſpeare, 
With calumnious art 
Of counterfeited truth, thus held their ears. Milt. 
CALUMNY. 3. / [calumnia, 
Slander; falſe charge; groundleſs ac- 
cuſation: with agaigſt, or ſometimes 
upon, before the perſon accuſed, 
Be thou as chaſte as ice, as pure as ſnow, 
Thou ſhalt not eſcape calummy. Shakſpeare 
It is a very hard ca/umny upon our ſoil or cli- 
mate, to athrm, that ſo excellent a fruit will not 
grow here, Temple. 


C ALX. u. . [ Latin.] Any thing that 
is rendered reducible to powder by burn- 
ing. 

L.. that is more denſe than lead, reſiſts pe- 
remptorily all the dividing power of fire; and 
will not be reduced into a c, or lime, by ſuch 
operation as reduces lead into it, Digby. 

Ca'LYCLE. . ,. [calyculus, Lat.] A ſmall 
bud of a plant. *. — 

CAMAIEVU. nf. [from camachuia; which 
name 18 given by the orientals to the 
onyx, when, in preparing it, they find 
another colour, ] 

1. A ſtone with various figures and repre- 
ſentations of landſkips, formed by na- 
ture. 

2. [In painting.] A term uſed where 
there is only one colour, and where the 


lights and ſhadows are of gold, wrought 


on a golden or azure ground, This 
kind of work is chiefly uſed to repre- 
fent baſſo relievos. Chambers, 


Ca'MBER n. /. [See Ca uBERIN G.] A 


term among workmen. 

Camber, a piece of timber cut arching, ſo as, 
a weight conſiderable being ſet upon it, it may 
in length of time be induced to a fraight, Moa on. 


Ca'MBERING, 2. /. A word mentioned 


by Skinner, as peculiar to ſhipbuilders, 
_ 


Lat.] 


— 


0 
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+ 


0 
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| 


CAM 

who ſay that a place is cambering, when 
they mean arched, [ From chambre, Fr.] 
Ca'MBrICK. . /. [from Cambray, a city 
in Flanders, where it was principally 
made.] A kind of fine linen uſed for 

ruffles, women's ſleeves, and caps. 
He hath ribbons of all the colours of the rain- 


bow); inkles, caddiſes, cambricks, and lawns. 
- Shakſpeare, 
Rebecca bad, by the uſe of a looking glaſs, 
and by the further uſe of certain attire, made of 
cambrick, upon her head, attained to an evil art. 


Tatler. 
Confed'rate in the cheat, they draw the throng, 
And cambrick handkerchiefs reward the ſong. Gay. 


Came. The preterit of To come. 
Till all the pack came up, and ev'ry hound 

Tore the ſad huntſman, grov'ling on the ground. 
Addiſou. 
CA'MEL, 1. J. [camelus, Lat.] An ani- 
mal very common in Arabia, Judea, 
and the neighbouring countries. One 
fort are large, and full of fleſh, and fit to 
carry burdens of a thouſand pounds 
weight, having one bunch upon their 
backs. Another have two bunches upon 
their backs, like a natural ſaddle, and 


ride on. 
of a ſmaller ſize, called dromedaries, 
becauſe of their ſwiftneſs; which are 
generally uſed for riding by men of 
quality.. ; 

Camels have large ſolid feet, but not hard. 
Camels will continue ten or twelve days without 
eating or drinking, and keep water a long, time 
in their ſtomach, for their refreſhment. Calmet. 

Patient of thirſt and toil, 
Son of the deſart! even the camel feels, 
Shot through his wüher'd heart, the fie ry blaſt. 


Thoniſon, 


CaMe'LOPARD. n. .. [from camelus and 


pardus, Lat.] An Abyſſinian animal, 
taller chan an elephant, but not fo 
thick. He is ſo named, becauſe he has 
a neck and head like a camel; he is 
ſpotted like a pard, but his ſpots are 
white upon a red ground. The Italians 
call him giarafſa. T revoux. 
A'MELOT. 

8 a n. ſ. [from camel. 

1. A kind of ſtuff originally made by a 
mixture of ſilk and camels hair; it is 
now made with wool and ſilk. 

This habit was not of camels ſkin, nor any 
coarſe texture of its hair, but rather ſome finer 
weave of camelot, grograin, or the like; inaſ- 
much as theſe ſtuffs are ſuppuſed to be made of 
the hair of that animal. Brown's Ful. Er. 

2. Hair cloth. | 

Meantime the paſtor ſhears their hoary beards, 
And eaſes of their hair the loaden herds ; 

Their came/cts warm in tents the ſoldicr hold, 
And ſhield the ſhiv'ring mariner from cold. 
Dryden, 

CAMERA OBSCURA. [Latin.] An 
optical machine uſed in a darkened 
chamber, fo that the light coming only 
through a double convex glaſs, objects 
expoſed to daylight, and oppoſite to 
the glaſs, are repreſented inverted upon 
any white matter placed in the focus of 
the glaſs. Martin. 

Ca'MERADE. n./. [from camera, a cham- 
ber, Lat.] One that lodges in the 
fame chamber; a boſom companion. 


By corruption we now uſe comrade. 


4 


b 


C | A M 
Camerades with him, and conſederates in his 
deſign. Ry mer. 


CA'MERATED. adj, [cameratus, Lat.] 
Arched; roofed {lopewiſe. 


A vaulting or arching. 


be ſeen by each other. | 
They had appointed the ſame night, whoſe 


given a camiſado upon the Engliſh. Hayward, 


Dreſſed with the ſhirt outward. 


CA'MLET, See CAMELOT. 
He had on him a gown with wide ſleeves, of 


colour. 


chin, or reſtharrozv. 


Ca'MOMILE. n. . [anthemis.] A flower, 
Camo'rs. adj, {camus, Fr.] Flat; level; 


are fit either for burdens, or men to . depreſſed. It is only uſed of the noſe. 


A third kind are leaner, and | 


Many Spaniards, of the race of Barbary Moors, 
though after frequent commixture, have not 
worn out the cameys noſe unto this day. Brown, 


CAMP. ns. /. [ camp, Fr. camp; Sax. from 
campus, Lat.] The order of tents, 
placed by armies when they keep the 


to encamp. 
From camp to camp, through the foul womb cf 
night, 
The hum of either army ſtilly ſounds. Skat{pearr, 
Next, to ſecure our camp and naval pow'rs, 
- Raiſe an embattled wall with lofty tow'rs. Pape. 


To Came. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


hoſtile purpoſes. 
Had our great palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together.“ 


tents, 


CamP-FIGHT. n. . An old word for 
combat. 


For their trial by camp-fight, the accuſ.r was, 
with the peril of his own tedy, to pryve the ace 


gantlet, to challenge him to this trial. Hatecui/?, 


CamratrGN, 
CAMPANIA. 


campania, Ital.] 


without hills. 

Ia countrics thinly inhabited, and eſpecially 
in vaſt campanias, there are few cities, beſides 
what grow by the reſidence of Kings. 

Thoſe grateful! groves that ſhade the plain, 
Where Tiber rolls majettic to the main, 

And fattens, as he runs, the fait campaign, 
Garth, 


This might have hatiened his march, which 
would have made a fair concluſion of the care 
aig, 


forma, Lat.] 


CameRA'TION., 2. /. [cameratio, Lat.] 


Camisa'po. nf. [camiſa, a ſhirt, Ital. 
camiſium, low Lat.] An attack made 
by ſoldiers in the dark; on which oc- 
caſion they put their ſhirts outward, to - 


darkneſs would have encteaſed the fear, to have 


Ca'mIsATED. adj. [from camiſa, a ſhirt. ] 


a kind of water camlet, of an excellent azue 
Bacon, 


Ca'MMocrx. n. J. [cammoc, Saxon; ono- 
nit.] An herb; the ſame with petiy 


field. We uſe the phraſe 40 piich a camp, 


1. To encamp; to lodge in tents, for 


: 8 takſpea 7 
2. To camp; to pitch a camp; to fix 


cuſed guilty; and, by offering him his glove or 
n. ſ. [campaigne, Fr. 


1. A large, open, level tract of ground, 


; N 
10 ee. 


2. The time for which any army keeps 
the field, without entering into quarters, 


Clare nde. 

An Iliad riſing out of one campaign. Ad fer, 

Cayra'NroRm. adj. [of campana, a bell, 
| M1 A term uſed of 
flowers, which are in the ſhape of a bell. 

| Harris. 

CaurA'NUTATBE. adi. The lame with. 

| campanifarm. 
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Camye'srRAL. adj. [campeffris, Lat.] 
Growing in fields, 


The mountain becch is the whiteſt ; but the - 


campeſtral, or wild beech, is blacker and more 
durable, Mortimer, 
Ca'MPHIRE TREE. nf. [camphora, Lat.] 
There are two ſorts of this tree ; one is a na- 

tive of the iſle of Borneo, from which the beſt 
camphire is taken, which is ſuppoſcd to be a 
natural exſudation from the tree, produced in 
ſuch places where the bark of the tree has been 
wounded or cut, The other ſort is a native of 
Japan, which Dr. Kempfer deſcribes to be a 
ind of bay, bearing black or purple berries, and 
from whence the inhabitants prepare their cam- 
phie, by making a ſimple decoction of the root 
and wood of this tree, cut into ſmall pieces; but 
this fort of camphire is, in value, eighty or an 
hundred times leſs than tle true Bornean cam- 
lire. Miller. 
It is oftener uſed for the gum of this tree. 
Ca'MPHORATE. adj. [from camphora, Lat. ] 


Impregnated with camphire. 


By ſhaking the ſaline and camphorate liquors 


together, we eaſily confounded them into one 
l1gh-coloured liquor, Boyle. 


Ca'mPioN..n. /. [ /ychnit, Lat.] A plant. 
Ca'Mus..n. /; [probably from camiſa, 
Lat. ] A thin dreſs mentioned by Spen/er, 

And was yclad, for heat of ſcorching air, 

All in filken camus, lilly white, 

Purtled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy Q. 
CAN. n. /. [canne, Sax.] A cup; gene- 
rally a cup made of metal, or ſome 
.other matter than earth. ; 
[ hate it as an unfill'd can, Shalſpeare. 
One tree, the coco, affordeth ſtuff far houſing, 
clothing, ſhipping, meat, drink, and car. | 
Grew, f 

His empty can, with ears half worn away, 


Was bung on high, to boaſt the triumph of the | 


day. D ryden. 

To Can. v. n. [ Lonnen, Dutch. It is 

ſometimes, though rarely, uſed alone; 

but is in conſtant uſe as an expreſſion 

of the potential mood: as, I can do, 

thou canff do, I could do, thou couldeſt 
do. It has no other terminations. ] 


J. To be able; to have power. 

In place there is licence to do good and evil, 
whereof the latteris a curſe : for, in evil, the beſt 
condition is not to will; the ſecond, not to car, 

Bacon, 
O, there's the wonder! | 
"Mecznas and Agrippa, who can moſt 
With Cæſar, are his foes. Dryden. 

He can away with no company, whoſe diſ- 

. courſe goes beyond what claret and diſſoluteneſs 


inſpires, Locke. 
2. It expreſſes che potential mood; as, 1 
can do it, 


If ſhe can make me bleſt! ſhe only can: 
Empire and wealth, and all the brings befide, 
Are but the train and trappings of her love. Dryd. 


3. It is diſt ing uiſned from may, as power 
from permiſſion-; I can do it, it is in m 
power; I may do it, it is allowed me: 
but in poetry they are confounded. 

4. Can is uſed of the perſon with the verb 
ach ve, where may-is uſed of the thing, 
with the werb paſſive ;* as, I can do it, 
it may or can be done. 

CANA4ILLE.- n. f. [French.] The 
loweſt people; the dregs; the lees; 
the offscouring of the people: a French 
term of reproach. 

CAxA“L. n. J. [canalis, Lat.] 

t. A baſin of water in a garden. 

The walks and long canal: reply. Pape. 


1. A crabſiſh. 
2. The fign of the ſummer ſolſtice. 


| 


AN 


2. Any tract or courſe of water made by 
art, as the canals in Holland. 

3. [In anatomy.] A conduit or paſſa 
through which any of the juices of the 
body flow. | 

Ca/nAaL-coaL.n./, A fine kind of coal, 
dug up in England. 

Even our cana/-cval nearly equals the foreign 
Jet, Woodward. 

Canari'cvLiaArteD. adj. [from canalicula- 
tus, Lat.] Channelled; made like a 
pipe or gutter. Dia. 

CNR. . ſ. [from the Canary iſlands. ] 

1. Wine brought from the Canaries, now 
called ſack. 

Iwill to my honeſt knight Falſtaff, and drink 
canary with him. I tnink I ſhall drink in pipe | 
wine firſt with him; I'll make him dance. 

Shakſpeare. 


2. An old dance. 
To Cana'ry, v.a. A cant word, which 
ſeems to ſignify to dance; to frolick. 
Mafter, will you win your love with a French 
brawl? How mean'ſt thou, brawling in 
French? No, my compleat maſter; but to 
jigg off a tune at the tongue's end, canary to it 
with your feet, humour it with turning up your 
eyelids. Shakſpeare. 
CANA TRY BIRD. An excellent ſinging 
bird, formerly bred in the Canaries, 
and nowhere elſe ; but now bred in ſe- 
veral parts of Europe, particularly Ger- 
many. 
Of finging birds, they have linnets, goldfinches, 
.ruddocks, canary birds, black birds, thruſhes, and 
divers other. Carew. 


To CA'NCEL. v. a. [canceller, Fr. from 
cancellis notare; to mark with croſs lines.] 
1. To croſs a writing, 
2. To efface; to obliterate in general, 
Now welcome night, though night ſo long 
expected, 
That lovg day's labour doth at laſt defray, 
And all my cares which crue! love collected 
Has ſumm'd in one, and cancelled for aye. Spen/. 
Know then, I here forget all former griefs, 
Cancel all grudge ; repeal thee home again. SA. 
Thou, whom avenging pow 'rs ubey, 
Cancel my debt, too great to pay, 


* 


Before the ſad accyunting day. Roſcommon. 
I paſs the bills, my lords, 
For cancelling your debts. Southerne, 


Ca'NCELLATED. partici). adj. [from can- 
cel.] Croſs-barred; marked with lines 
croſſing each other. 

The tail of the #aftor is almoſt bald, though 
the beaſt is very hany; and cancellated, with 
ſome reſemblance to the ſcales of fiſhes. Grew. 

CANCELLA'TION, n. /. [from cancel.] Ac- 
cording to Bartolus, is an expunging 
or wiping out of the contents of an in- 
ſtrument, by two lines drawn in the man- 


ner of a croſs, Aylife, 
CANCER. . J. [cancer, Lat.] 


When now no more th' alternate Twins are fir'd, 
And Cancer reddens with the ſolar blaze, 
Short is the doubtful empire of the night. Thomp. 


3. A virulent ſwelling, or ſore, not to be 


cured, 
Any of theſe three may degenerate into a 
ſchirrus, and that ſchirrus into a cancer. Hiſeman, 
As when a cancer on the body feeds, 
And gradual death from limb to limb proceeds; 
So does the chilneſs to each vital part 
Spread by degrees, and creeps into the heart, 
Addiſon. 


CAN 

To Ca'xcerATE. v. n. [from cancer.] 
To grow cancerous ; to become a cancer 
But ſtriking his fiſt upon the point of a nail 0 

the wall, his hand cancerated, he fell into a fever 
and ſoon after died on't. L'Eftrange. 
CANCERA'TION. . . [from cancerate.] 

A growing cancerous, 


CAN αERous. adj. [from cancer.] Havin 

the virulence ard qualities of a cancer, 
How they are to be treated when they are 

ſtrumous, ſchirrous, or cancerous, you may ſee 
in their proper places. iſeman, 

Ca'NCEROUSNESS. n./. [from cancerous,] 
The itate of being cancerous, 

Can'cRINE. adj. [from cancer.] Having 
the qualities of a crab. 


CA'NDENT. adj. [candens, Lat.] Hot; in 
the higheſt degree of heat, next to fu. 
fion. 

If a wire be heated only at one end, according 
as that end is cooled upward or downward, it 
reſpectively acquires a verticity, as we have de- 
clared in wires totally candent. Brown, 

CAN DIcAN T. adj. [candicans, Latin.] 
Growing white ; whitiſh, Dia, 


CA'NDID. adj. 8 Lat.] 


1, White, This ſenſe is very rare. 
The box receives all black ; but pour'd from 
thence, 
The ſtones came candid forth, the hue of innocence, 
: Dryden, 
2, Free from malice z not deſirous to find 
faults; fair; open; ingenuous. 

The import of the diſcourſe will, for the moſt 
part, if there be no deſigned failacy, ſufficiently 
lead candid and intelligent readers into the true 
meaning of it. Locke, 
A candid judge will read each piece of wit 
With the fame ſpirit that its author writ. Pepe, 

CA'NDIDATE. n. . [candidatus, Lat.] 

1. A competitor; one that ſolicits, or 
propoſes himſelf r, ſomething of ad- 
vancement., 

So many candidates there ftand for wit, 

A place at cuurt is ſcarce ſo hard to get. 
Anonymen. 

One would be ſurpriſed to ſee ſo many - 

dates for glory. AAd.!ifon, 
2. It has generally for before the thing 
ſought. 

What could thus high thy raſh ambition raiſe ? 
Art thou, fond youth, a candidate tor praiſe ? 

: Pope, 
3. Sometimes of, 

Thy &cſt-fruits of poeſy were giv'n 
To make thyſ-lf a welcome inmate there, 
While yet a young probationer, 

And candidate of heuv'n. Dryden. 


CAN DID TY. adv. [from candid.] Fairly; 
without trick; without malice; inge- 
nuouſly. | 
We have often deſired they would deal candidly 
with us; for if the matter tuck only there, we 
would propoſe that every man ſhould ſwear, that 
he is a member of the church of Ireland. Su. 
CAN DbIDNESS. n. / [from candid. ] In- 
genuity; openneſs of temper; purity of 
mind. 
It preſently ſees the guilt of a ſinful action; 
and, on the other fide, obſerves the candidneys of 
a man's very principles, and the ſincerity of his 


intentions. | Seuth. 
To CAN DIrv. v. 3. [candifice, Lat.] To 
make white; to whiten. ict. 


CANDLE. . /. [candela, Lat.] 
1. A light made of wax or tallow, ſur- 
rounding a wick of flax or cotton. 


— 


; CAN 


Here burns my candle out, ay, here it dies, | 
Which, while it laſted, gave king Henry light. 
Shakſpeare. 
We ſee that wax candles laſt longer than tallow 
candles, becauſe wax is more firm and hard. 
Bacon t Natural Hiſtory. 
Take a child, and ſetting a candle before nim, 
ou ſhall find his pupil to contract very much, 
to exclude the light, with the brightneſs Wnercof 
it would otherwiſe be ddazzled. Ray. 
2. Light, or lominary. 
By theſe bleſs'd cand/es of the night, 
Had you been there, I think you would have 
begg'd 
The ring of me, to give the worthy doctor. Shak, 
Ca/NDLEBERKY TREE, A fpecics of 
ſweetwillow., 


CanDLEHoO'LDER. 2. / [from candle and | 


hold. ] 
1. He that holds the candle, 


2. He that remotely aſſiſts. 
Let wantons, light of heart, 
Tickle the ſenſeleſs ruſhes with her heels; 
For I am proverb'd with a grandhire phraſe, 
To be a cand/cholder, and took on. Shakſpeare. 


Cx'NDLELIGHT» n. /. [from candle and 
' light. ]. 
1. The light of a candle. 

In daikneſs cand/e/ight may ſerve to guide 
men's ſteps, which to uſe in the day, were mad- 
neſs. | Hooker. 

Before the day was done, her work ſhe ſped, 
And never went by cand/elight to bed. Dryden. 

The boding owl 
Steals from her private cell by night, 
And flies about the candleligAt. Swift, 

Such as are adapted to meals, will indifferently 

ſerve for dinners or ſuppers, only diſtinguiſbinz 
between daylight and cand/el/igat. Swift. 
2, The neceflary candles for uſe. 
I ſhall' find him coals and candlelight, 
Mulineux to Locke, 
Ca'nDLEMAS. n. /. [from candle and 
mals.] The feaſt of the Purification of 
the Bleſſed Virgin, which was formerly 
celebrated with many lights in churches. 

The harveſt dinners are held by every wealthy + 
man, or, as we term it, by every good liver, be- 
tween Michaelmas and Candlemas. 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

There is a general tradition in moſt parts of 
Europe, that inferreth the coldneſs of the ſue- 
ceeding winter, upon ſhining of the ſun upon 
Candlemas day, Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 

Come Candlemas nine years ago ſhe died, 

And now lies bury'd by the yew-tree fide. Gay. 
CA'NDLESTICK. . . [from candle and 


flick. ] The inſtrument that holds candles. 
The horſemen fit like fixed cand/efticks, 
With torch-ſtaves in their hands; and their poor 
jades 
Lob down their heads. Shakſpeare. 
Theſe countries were once chriſtian, and mem- 
bers of the church, and where the zolden candle- 
flicks did ſtand, Bacon, 
I know a friend, who has converted the eſſays 
of a man of quality into a Kind of fringe for his 
candlefticks, Addiſon. 
Ca'NDLESTUFF, n./. [from candle and 
ſfiuff.] Any thing of which candles may 
be made; kitchenſtuff; greaſe ; tallow. 
By the help of oil, and wax, and other cand/e- 
ſiuff, the flame may continue, and the wick not 
burn, Bacon. 
CanDLEWA'STER. . . [from candle and 
waſte.) One that conſumes candles; a 
ſpendthrift. 


Patch grief with proverbs, make misfortune 
drunk . 


With candle tbaſters. Slatſpeare. 


Ca, N Dock. 1. J. A weed that grows in 
Nvers. 


Let the pond lie dry fix or twelve months, both 
to kill the water weeds, as water-zlies, candscks, 
reate, and bulruſhes; and alſo, that as theſe die 


for want of water, ſo graſs may grow on the 
pond's bottom, Wualtsn. 


Ca'nDouR, n, /. [candor, Lat.] Sweet- 
neſs of temper ; purity of mind; open- 
neſs; ingenuity ; kindneſs. 

He ſhould have ſo much of a natural candowr 
and ſweetneſs, mixed with all the improvement 


of leatning, as might convey knowledge with a 
ſort of geutle infinuation. Watts. 


To CA'NDy. v. a. [probably from candare, 
a word uſed in later times for to whiten. ] 
I. To conſerve with ſugar, in ſuch a 


manner as that the ſugar lies in flakes, 
or breaks into ſpangles. | 
Should the poor be flatter'd ? 
No, let the can tongue lick abſud pomp, 
And crook the pregnant hinges of the knee, 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Shakſpeare. 
They have in Turky conſections like to candied 
conſerves, made of ſugar and lemons, or ſugar 
and citrons, or ſugar and violets, aud ſome other 
flowers, and mixture of amber. Bacun. 
With candy'd plantanes, and the juicy pine, 
On choicett melons and ſweet grapes they dine. 


2. To form into congelations. 
Will the cold brook, 

Candied with ice, cawdle thy morning toaſt, - 
To cure thy o'er=night's ſurfeit? Shakſpeare. 


3. To incruſt with congelations. - 
Since when thoſe froſts that winter brings, 
Which candy every green, 
Renew us like the teeming ſprings, - 


And we thus freſh-are ſeen. Drayton. 


| 75 Ca'Nby. v. u. To grow congealed. 
Ca'npy. Lion's foot. | catanance, Far? A 
\, plant; Miller. 
CANE. n. /. [canna, Lat.] 
1. A kind of ſtrong reed, of which walk- 
ingſtaffs are made; a walkingſtaff. 


Shall I to pleaſe another wine ſprung mind 
Loſe all mine own ? God hath given me a mea- 
ſure 
Short of his cane and body: muſt I find 
A pain in that wherein he finds a pleaſure ? 
Herbert. 
The king thtuſt the captain from him with his 
cane; whereupon he took his leave, and went 
home. Horvey. 
If the poker be out of the way, or broken, 
ſtir the fire with your maſter's cane. Swift. 
2. The plant which yields the ſugar. 
This cane or reed grows plentifully both in the 
Eaſt and Welt Indies. Other reeds have their 
ſkin hard and dry, and their pulp void of juice 
but the ſkin of the ſugar cane is ſoft. It uſually 
grows four or five feet high, and about half an 
inch in diameter. The ſtem or ſtalk is divided 
by knots a fuot and a half apart. At the top 
it puts forth long green tufted leaves, from the 
middle of which, ariſe the flower and the ſeed. 
They uſually plant them in pieces cut a foot and 
a half below the top of the flower; and they are 
ordinarily ripe in ten months, at which time they 
are found quite full of a white ſucculent marrow, 
whence is exprefied the liquor of which ſugar 1s 
made. Chamber s, 
And the ſweet liquor on the cane beſtow, 
From which prepar'd the luſcious ſugars flow. 
Blackmore. 


3. A lance; a dart made of cane: whence 
the Spanith inego de cannas. 
Abenamar, thy youth theſe ſports has known, 
Of which thy age is now ſpectatot grown; 
udge-like thou ſitt'ſt, to praiſe or to arraign 
he flying ſkirmiſh of the darted cane. Dryden, 
4. A reed. 


Food may be afforded to bees, by ſmall canes 


or troughs conveyed into their hives, Mortimer, 


Waller. - | 


CAN 


To Cans. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
beat with a walkingſtaff. 

CanicuLaR. adj, [canicularis, Lat.] 
Belonging to the dogſtar. 

In regard to different latitudes, unto ſome the 
canicular days arc in the winter, as unto fuch as 
are under the equinoctial line; for unto them the 
dog ſtar- ariſeth, when the ſun is about the tropic k 
of Cancer, which ſeaſon unto them is winter. 

Brown's Vulgar Erroaurs. 
CAN 'N E. adj, [caninus, Lat.] 
t. Having the properties of a dog. 

A kind of women are made up of canine par- 
ticles : theſe are (colds, who imitate the animals 
out of which they were taken, always buſy and 
barking, and ſnarl at every one that comes in 
their way. Addi ſon. 

2. Canine hunger, in medicine, is an ap- 
petite which cannot be ſatisfied, 

It may occaſion an exorbitant appetite of uſual 
things, which they will take in ſuch quantities, 


till they vomit them up like dogs, from whence 
it is called canine, Ai butlnet. 


Ca'NISTER. n. /. Lcaniſtrum; Lat.] 
1. A ſmall baſket. 
White lilies in full canflers they bring, 
With all the glories of the purple ſpring. Dryden, 
2. A ſmall veſſel in which any thing, ſuch 
as tea or coffee, is laid up. | 


to have the ſame meaning and origi 

with cancer, but to be accidentally writ- 
ten with a , when it denotes bad qua- 
lities in a leſs degree; or canker might 


come from chancre, Fr, and cancer from 
the Latin. ] 


1. A worm that preys upon and deſtroys 
fruits. 
And loathful idleneſs he doth deteſt, 
The canker worm of every gentle breaft. Spenſer, 
That which the locuſt hath left, hath the canker 
worm caten. Joel. 
Yet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells; ſo crting love 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. Shakſpeare, 
A hung, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, 
A canker worm of peace, was rais'd above him. 
, Otway, 


© 


2. A fly that preys upon fruits. 
There be of flies, caterpillars, canter flies, and 
bear flies. IFaiton's Angler. 
3. Any thing tliat corrupts or conſumes, 
It is the carter and ruin of many men's es- 
tates, which, in proceſs of time, breeds a pub- 
lick poverty. Bacgn, 
Sacrilege may prove an eating canker, and a 
conſuming moth, in the eſtate that we leave them. 
Altter ben 5. 
No longer live the caters of my court; 
All to your ſeveral ſtates with ſpeed reſort; 
Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 
There ply the earl; feaſt, and late caivuſe. 
J Pope, 
4. A kind of wild worthleſs roſe ; the dog- 
role, 
To put down Richard, that ſweet lovely roſe, 
And plant this thorn, this cater, Bolingbroke. 
Shakſpeare, 
Draw a cherry with the leaf, the ſhaft of a 
ſteeple, a ſingle or canker role. Peackam, 
5. An eating or corroding humour, 
I am not glad, that ſuch a ſore of time 
Should ſeek a plaiſter by a contemn'd revolt, 
And heal th' inveterate- canter of one wound 
By making many. Shak/peare, 
6. Corroſion ; virulence. 
As with age his body uglier grows, 
So his mind with canteri, 


| Statſpeare, 
7. A dileaſe in trees. 


D id, 


To CA'NKER, v. #. [from the noun.] 


| 9 


| C ANKER. n. ſ. ¶ cancer, Ra: It ſeems 
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CAN 
1. To grow corrupt; implying ſomething 
venemous and malignant. 
That cunning architect of canter'd guile, 
Whom princes late diſpleaſure left in bands, 
For falſed letters, and ſuhorned wile, Fairy Q. 
I will lift the down-trod Mortimer 
As high i' th“ air as this unthankful king, 
As this ingrate and canter'd Bolingbroke. Shak, 
Or what the croſs dire looking planet ſmite, 
Or hurtful worm with,ganker'd venom bite. 


Milton, 


To ſeme new clime, or to thy native ſky, 
Oh friendleſs and forſaken virtue ! fly: 
The Indian air is deadly to thee grown; 
: Deceit and canker'd malice rule thy throne. 
Dryden, 
Let envious jealouſy and canker'd ſpite 
Produce my actions to ſevereſt light, 
And tax my open day or ſecret night. Prior, 


2. To decay by ſome corroſive or de- 
ſtructive principle. 


Silvering will tully and canker more than gild- 


ing; which, if it might bo corrected with a lit- 
tle mixture of gold, will be profitable, Bacon, 
To CAN KER. v. a. 
1. To corrupt; to corrode. 
Reſtore to God his due in tithe and time: 
A tithe purloin'd cankers the whole eſtate. 
| Herbert. 


2. To infeQ;; to pollute. 


| 
An honeſt man will enjoy himſelf better in a 


moderate fortune, that is gained with honour and 

reputation, than in an overgrown eſtate, that is 

cankered with the acquiſitions of rapine and ex- 

action. Addiſon. 
(Ca/NKERBIT. partici. adj. [from canker 

and bit.) Bitten with an envenomed 

tooth. f 

Know, thy name is loſt, 
By treaſon's tooth baregnawn and cankerb/t, 


| Shakſpeare. 
\CA'NNABINE., adj. | [cannabinus, Lat.] 
Hempen. | . Di8. 


.Ca'nwniBaAL. n./. An anthropophagite ; a 


maneater, 

The cannibal; themſelves eat no man's fleſh of 
thoſe that die of themſelves, but of ſuch as are 
ſlain, Bacon, 

They were little better than cannibals, who do 
hunt one another: and he that hath moſt ſtrength 

and ſwiftneſs, doth eat and devour all his 
fellows. Dawies on Ireland, 
It was my hint to ſpeak 
Of the cannibal; that each other eat; 
The anthropophagi. Sal ſpeare. 
The captive cannibal, oppreſt with chains, 
Yet braves his foes, reviles, provokes, diſdains; 
Of nature fierce, untameable, and proud, 
He bids defiance to the gaping crowd; 
And ſpent at laſt, and ſpeecileſs, as he lies, 
With fiery glances mocks their rage, and dies. 
Granville. 

If aneleventh commandment had been given, 
Thou ſh:lt not eat human fleſh ; would not theſe 
cannibals have eſteemed it more difficult than all 
the reſt ? Bentley. 

Ca'NNIBALLY. adv, [from cannibal.) In 
the manner of a cannibal. 

Before Corioli, he ſcutcht him and notcht him 
like a corbonado. 

— Had he been cannibally given, he might have 
broiled and eaten him too. 

Ca'nxietrs. . . [corrupted from cal- 
lipers ; which ſee. ] 

The ſquare is taken by a pair of cannipers, or 
two rulers, clapped to the fide of a tree, meaſur- 
ing the diſtance between them, - Mortimer, 


CA'NNON. =. /, [cannon, Fr. from canna, 
Lat. a pipe, meaning a large tube, ] 

1. A great gun for battery, 

2. A gun larger than can be managed by 
the hand. They are of ſo many ſizes, 
that they deereaſe in the bore from a 


Shakſpeare. , 


CAN 
| ball of forty-eight pounds to a ball of 


five ounces, 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks, 
So they redoubled ſtrokes upon the foe. Shatſp. 
He had left all the cannon he had taken; and 
now he ſent all his great cannun to a garriſon, 
f Clarendon, 
The making, or price, of theſe gunpowder in- 
ſtruments, is extremely expenſive, as may be ca- 
fily judged by the weight of their materials; a 
whole cannon weighing commonly eight thouſand 
pounds; a half cannon, five thouſand ; a culverin, 
four thouſand five hundred; a demi-culverin, 
three thouſand ; which, whether it be in iron or 
braſs, muſt needs be very coſtly. Wilkins, 


CANNON-BALL, 1 [from cannon, 
CANNON-BULLET. all, bullet, and 
CANNON-SHOT. bot.] The balls 


which are ſhot from great guns. 
He reckons thoſe for wounds that are made by 
bullets, although it be a cannmomn-fart. Wiſeman. 
Let a cannot-bullet paſs through a room, it 
| muſt ſtrike ſucceſively the two fides of the 
room. Locke. 
To CarNoNa'De. v. n. [from cannon, ] 
To play the great guns; to batter or 
attack with great 17 | 
Both armies cannonaded all the enſuing day. 
Tatler, 
To CANNONA'DE. v. 4. To fire upon 
with cannon. 
CAannoN1'eR. n./. [from cannon.) The 


engineer that manages the cannon, 
Give me the cups ; 
And let the kettle to the trumpets ſpeak, 
The trumpets to the cannonier without, 
The cannons to the heav'ns, the heav'ns to earth. 
Shakſpeare, 
A third was a moft excellent cannonier, whoſe 
good {kill did much endamage the forces of the 
king. - Hayward. 
CAN NOT. A word compounded of can 
and not: noting inability. 
T cannot but believe many a child can tell 
twenty, long before he has any idea of infinity 
at all. Locle. 


CAx OA. J. . A boat made by cutting 
CANxok', | the trunk of a tree into, a 
hollow veſſel, 

Others made rafts of wood ; others deviſed the 
boat of one tree, called the canva, which the 
Gauls upon the Rhone uſed in aſſiſting the tranſ- 
portation of Hannibal's army. Raleigh, 

In a war againſt Semiramis, they had four 
thouſand monoxyla, or canoes of one piece of 
timber. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

CANON. 3. / Ladin. ] 
1. A rule; a law. 

The truth is, they are rules and canons of that 
law, which is written in all men's hearts; the 
church had for ever, no leſs than now, ſtood 
bound to obſerve them, whether the apoſtle had 
mentioned them, or no. Hooker. 

His books are almoſt the very carer to judge 
both doctrine and diſcipline by. Heuer. 

Religious canons, civil laws, are cruel ; 

Then what ſhould war be ? Shakſpeare, 

Canons in logick are ſuch as theſe ; every part 


the whole; and a definition muſt be peculiar and 
proper to the thing defined. Watts. 
2. The laws made by eccleſiaſtical councils. 
Canon law is that law which is made and or- 
dained in a general council, or provincial ſynod, 
of the church, Aylife. 
Theſe were looked on as lapſed perſons, and 
great ſeverities of penance were preſcribed them 
by the canonsof Ancrya, Stilling fleet. 


3. The books of Holy Scripture ; or the 
great rule, 


Canon alſo denotes thoſe books of Scripture, 
which are received as inſpired and canonical, to 


diſtinguiſh them from either profane, apocryphal, 


of a diviſion, ſingly taken, muft contain leſs than 


| 


CAN 
or diſputed books. Thus we ay, that G 
part of the ſacred canon of the 4 wks 


4. A dignitary in cathedral churches; 


For deans and eanens, or prebends, of cathe. 
dral churches, they were of great uſe in the 
church; they were to be of counſel with the 


bilhop for his revenue, and for lis government 
in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, : 


Swift much admires the place and air, 
And longs to be a canon there. 
A canon] that's a place too mean: 
No, doctor, you ſhall be a dean; 
Two dozen cans round your ftall, 
And you the tyrant o'er them all. Sift, 


5. Canons Regular. Suchygs are placed in 
monaſteries, Aylifſe. 

6. Canons Secular, Lay canons, who have 
been, as a mark of honour, admitted 
into ſome chapters. 


7. [Among chirurgeons.] An inſtru. 
ment uſed in ſewing up wounds. Dia. 

8. A large ſort of printing letter, probably 
ſo called from being firſt uſed in printing 
a book pf canons; or perhaps from its 
ſize, and therefore properly written 
cannon. | 


CANON BIT. #. /. That part of the bit 
let into the horſe's mouth, 

A goodly perſon, and could manage fair 
His ſtubborn ſteed with canon bit, 

Who under him did trample as the air. Spenſer, 
Ca'NOXESS, n.f. [canonifſa, low =] 

There are, in popiſh countries, women they 
call ſecular canonzſ/es, living after the example of 
ſecular canons, . Avlife, 

CAno'NICAL. adj. [canonicus, low Lat.] 
1. According to the canon. 
2. Conſtituting the canon. 

Public readings there are of books and writ. 
ings, not canonical, whereby the church doth: ally 
preach, or openly make known, the doctrine of 
virtuous converſation. Hooker, 

No ſuch book was found amongſt thoſe ca. 
nical ſeriptures. Ratlcig1. 

3. Regular; ſtated; fixed by eccleſiaſtical 
laws. | 

Seven times in a day do I praiſe thee, ſaid 
David: from this definite number ſome age of 
the church took their pattern for their canonical 
hours. 1 aylor, 

4. Spiritual; eceleſiaſtical; relating to the 
church. 

York anciently had a metropolitan juriſdict ion 
over all the biſhops of Scotland, from whom tlicy « 
had their conſecration, and to whom they ſwore 
canonical obedience, Aylife, 

Cano'NICALLY. adv, [from canonical.] 


In a manner agreeable to the canon. 

It is a known ftory of the friar, wlic, on a 
faſting day, bid his capon be carp, and then very 
canomnically eat it. Government of the Tongue. 

CaNno'NICALNESS. n.f, [from canonical.] 
The quality of being canonical, 

Ca'Nnox1sT, n. . 2 canon.] A man 
verſed in the eccleſiaſtical laws; a pro- 
feſſor of the canon law. 

John Fiſher, biſhop of Rocheſter, when the 
king would have tranſlated him from that poor 
biſhoprick, he refuſed, ſaying, he would not 
fortake his poor little old wiſe ;. tninking of tbe 
fifteenth canon of the Nicene council, and that 
of the canonifts, Matrimonium inter epiſcopum & 
ecclefiam eſſe contractum, Sc. Camden's Remains, 

Of whoſe ſtrange crimes no caneniſ can tell 
In what commandment's large contents they 

dwell, Pope. 


CANONIZA“TION. 1. / [from canonize.] 
The act of declaring any man a ſaint. 
It is very ſuſpicious, that the intereſts of par- 


ticular families, or churches, have too great a 
ſway in canonizations, Addiſon. 


Bacon, 


* 
CAN 

To Ca/noxIzZE. v. a. [from canon, to 
nt into the canon, or rule for obſerving 
feſtivals. To declare any man a ſaint. 
The king, deſirous to bring into the houſe of 
Lancaſter celeſtial honour, became ſuitor to pope 

Julius, to canonize King Henry vt. for a _ 
acon. 


By thoſe hymns all ſhall approve 


Us caneniz'd for love. Donne. 


They have a pope too, who hath the chief care 
of religion, and of canonizing whom he thinks 
kt, and thence have the hunour of ſaints, 


Stilling fleet. 

n. ſ. [from canon.] An 

CA Nox SHT. { eccleſiaſtical benefice in 

ſome cathedral or collegiate church, 

which has a prebend, or a ſtated allow- 

ance out of the revenues of ſuch church, 

commonly annexed to it. Ayliſſe. 

Ca'NOPIED. adj. from canopy.] Covered 
with a canopy. 


I ſat me down to watch upon a hank, 
With ivy canopy*d, and interwove 
With flaunting honeyſuckle, Milton. 
CA'NOPY. . /. [canopeum, low Lat.] 
A covering of ſtate over a throne or 
bed; a covering ſpread over the head. 
She is there brought unto a paled green, 
And placed under a ſtately canopy, 
The warlike feats of both thoſe knights to ſee, 
Fairy Queen, 
Now ſpread the night her ſpangled canspy, 
And ſummon'd every reſtleſs eye to ſleep. 


Fairfax. 


Ca'NONRY. 


Nor will the raging fever's fire abate 
With golden canopics, and beds of ſtate. Dryden. 
To CAN OY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with a canopy. 
The birch, the myrtle, and the bay, 
- Like friends did all embrace; 
And their large branches did diſplay 
To canopy the place, Dryden. 
CA x oRO US. adj, [canorus, Lat.] Mu- 
ſical; tuneful. 
Birds that are moſt canorous, and whoſe notes 
we moſt commend, are of little throats, and 
ſhort, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


CANT. . / [probably from cantus, Lat. 
implying the odd tone of voice uſed by 


vagrants; but imagined by ſome to be 
corrupted from quaint, ] 


1. A corrupt diale& uſed by beggars and 
vagabonds. 


2. A particular form of ſpeaking, peculiar 
to ſome certain claſs or body of men. 

I write not always in the proper terms of na- 
vigation, land ſervice, or in the cant of any pro- 
feſſion. Dryden. 

If we would trace out the original of that fla- 
grant and avowed impicty, which has prevailed 
among us for fume years, we ſhould find, that it 
owes its riſe to that cant and hypocriſy, which had 
taken pofſeſhin of the people's minds in the 
times of the great rebellion. Adaiſon's Freeheder. 

Aſtrologeis, with an old paltry cant, and a few 
pot-hooks for plancts, to amuſe the vulgar, have 
too long been tuifercd to abuſe the world, 

Swifi's Prediction for the Year 1701. 

A few general rules, with a certain cant of 
words, has fomeriqes ſet up an illiterate heavy 
writer for a moſt judicious and formidable cri- 
fic. : Acdifon's Sp:Fator, 

3. A whining pretenſion to goodneſs, in 
formal and affected terms. 

Of promiſe piodigal, while pow'r you want, 
And preaching in the ſelf-denying cant. Dryden, 

4. Barbarous jargon. 

The affectation of ſome late authors, to intro- 
duce and multiply cant words, is the moſt rumous 
corruption in any language. Swift. 

5. Auction, 
Vol. I. 


— 


f 


CAN 
Numbers uf theſe tenants, or their deſcendants, { 
are now offering to ſell their leaſes by cant, even 
thoſe which were for lives, Swift, 
To Cant, v. z. [from the noun.) To 


talk in the jargon of particular profeſ- 
fions; or in any kind of formal affected 
language; or with a peculiar and ſtudied 
tone of voice. 

Men cant about materia and forma ; hunt chi- 
meras by rules of art, or dreſs up ignorance in 


words of bulk or ſound, which may ſtop up the 
mouth of enquiry. Glanville, 
That uncouth affected garb of ſpecch, or cant- 
ing language rather, if I may ſo call it, which 
they have of late taken up, is the ſignal diſ- 
tinction and chara geriſtical note of that, which, 
in that their new language, they call the godly 
party. San le, ſon. 
The buſy, ſubtile ſerpents of the law 
Did firſt my mind from true obedience draw; 
While I did limits to the king prefcribe, 
And took for oracle that canting tribe. Roſcom. 
Unſkitd in ſchemes by planets fo foreſhow, 
Like canting raſcals, how the wars will go. Dryd. 


CANTATA. n.f. [Ital.] A ſong. 

CAaNnTA'TION. . . [from canto, Lat.] 
The act of finging. 

Ca'NTER. n./. [from cant.] A term of 
reproach for hypocrites, who talk for- 
mally of religion, without obeying it. 

CANTERBURY BELLS. See BELFLOWER. 

CANTERBURY GALLOP, [In horſeman- 
ſhip. ] The hand gallop of an ambling 
horſe, commonly called a canter ; ſaid 
to be derived from the monks riding to 
Canterbury on eaſy ambling horſes, 

CANTHA'RIDES. n. J. Latin. ] Spa- 
niſh flies, uſed to raiſe bliſters. 

The flies, cantharides, arc bred of a worm, or 
caterpillar, but peculiar to certain fruit trees; as 
ae the fag-tree, the pine - tree, and the wild brier; 
all which bear ſweet fruit, and fruit that hath a 
kind of ſecret biting or ſharpneſs: for the fig 
hath a milk in it that is ſweet and corrofive ; the 


pine apple hath a kernel that is ſtrong and ab- 
ſterſive. Bacun's Natural Hijtery. 
CANTHUS. n.f. [Latin.] The corner 
of the eye. The internal is called the 

greater, the external the leſſer canihus. 
Quincy. 

A gentlewoman was ſeized with an inflamma- 
tion and tumour in the great canthus, or angle of 
her eye. Wiſeman, 

CA'NTICLE. n. /. [from tanto, Lat.] A 
ſong : uſed generally for a ſong in ſcrip- 
ture, 

This right of eſtate, in ſome nations, is yet 
more ſignificantly exprefſed by Moſes in his can- 
ticles, in the perſon of God to the Jews. 

Bacen's Holy Mur. 

CANTILIVERS. u. . Pieces of wand 

framed into the front or other ſides of 

a houſe, to ſuſtain the moulding and 

eaves over it. Moxon's Mech. Exerciſes. 

Ca'NTION. . /. [cantio, Lat.] Song; 
verſes. Not now in uſe, 

In the eighth eclogue the ſame perſon was 
brought in ſinging a cantion of Collin's making. 

Spenſ. Kal. Glo, 
CA'NTLE. n. , [ Tant, Dutch, a corner; 
eſchanlillon, Fr. a piece.] A piece with 
corners, Skinner, 

See how this river comes, me crankling in, 
And cuts me from the beft of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monſtrous cantle out. SKR. 

To CA'NTLE. v.a. from the noun.] To 
cut in pieces. 

For four times talking, if one piece thou take, 
That muſt be cant/ed, and the judge go ſnack 


1. A ſmall 


.ſq— 


C AN 


Ca'xrTLET. nf. [from cantie.] A piece; 
a fragment. . 
Nor ſhield nor armour can their force oppoſ*; 
Huge eantlets of his buckler firew the ground, 
And no defence in his bor'd am, is found. 94. 


CANTO. . ſ. [Ital.] A book or ſection, 
of a poem. 


Why, what would you do 
— Mike a willow cabbin at your gte, 
And call upon my ſoul within the houſe ; 
Write loyal cantes of contenuied love 


CANTON. =. / | 


parcel or diviſion of land. 

Only that little canton of land, called the 
Engliſh pale, containing four ſmall ſhes, did 
maintain a bordering war with the Iriſh, and te- 
tain the form of Engliſh government. Davies. 

2. A ſmall community, or clan. 

The ſame is the caſe of rovers by lane; ſuch, 
as yet, are ſome cantons in Arabia, and ſome 
petty kings of the mountains adjacent to rait 
and ways. Racon's Holy ee. 

To Ca'xTON. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
divide into little parts. 

Families ſhall quit all ſubjection to him, and 
canton his empire into leſs governments tor them- 
ſelves. Lade. 

It would certainly be for the good of mankind, 
to have all the mighty empires and monarchies 
of the world cantoned out into petty ſtates and 
principalities. Al i on on Italy, 

The late king of Spain, reckoning it an in- 
dignity to have bis territories cat out into 
parcels by other princes, during his own life, and 
without his conſent, rather choſe to bequcath the 
monarchy entire to a younger fon of France. 

Swift, 

They canton out to theraſclves a little pi ovince 
in the intellectual world, where they t.ocy the 
light ſhines, and all the reſt is in daikneſs. Ha'!s, 

To Ca'NTONIZE. v. a. [from canton. 


To parcel out into ſmall diviſions. 
Thus was all Ireland cartel among ten 
p*iſuns of the Engliſh nation. Dates 3n Ireland. 
The whole foreſt was in a manner cantuniz'd 
a mongſi a very few in numbes, of Wim tone 
bad regal rights. Vetus. 
Ca'NTRED. z. ſ. The ſame in Wales as a 
hundred in England. For cantre, in the 
Britiſh language, ſignifieth a hundred. 
Cowell. 
The king regrants to him all that province, te- 
. ſerving onty the city of Dublin, and the carrred; 
next adjoiniag, with the maritime towns. Daw cer, 
CA'NVASS. n. /. [cant vas, Fr. cannat is, 
Lat. hemp.] 
t. A kind of linen cloth woven for ſeve- 
ral uſes, as ſails, painting cloths, tems. 
The maſter commanded turthwith to ſet on all 
the canvaſs they could, and fly homeware. 
Sidney, 
And eke the pens, that did his pinions bind, 
Were like main yards with flying cant, lin'd. 
Spes tr. 
Their cam-aſs caſtles up they quickly rc 3 : 
And build a city in an bour's ſpace. Farfan. 
Where'*er thy navy ſpreads her comraſy wings, 
Homwge to thee, and peace to ail, ſhe brings, 
Waller, 
With ſuch kind paſſion baſtes the prince to 
fight, 
And ſpreads his fly ing cawwaſs to the ſound ; 
Him whom no danger, were he there, could 
fright, 
Now abſent, every little noiſe can wound. Dry, 
Thou, Kneller, long with noble pride, 
The foremoſt of thy art, haſt vied 
With nature in a generous ftrite, 
And touch'd the cant inty life, Ad liſaa. 
2. The act of liſting voices, or trying 
them previouſly to the decilive act of 
voting. [ from canvsſ*, as it ſigniſies a 


ſieve. ] 


nal . 


Dryden s Juvenal. 
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— A velvet diſh. 


Jo Cay. v. a. {from the noun, ] 


CAP 
well: ſo thcie are ſome that are guod in canvaſſes 
and factions, that are otherwiſe weak men. Bacon. 
To Ca'nvass. v. a. [Skinner derives it 
from cannabaſſer, Fr. to beat hemp; 
which being a very laborious employ- 
-ment, it is uſed to fignify, to ſearch 
diligently into, ] 3 
1. To ſift; to examine. [from canvaſs, a 
ſtraining cloth, ] 


I have made cateful ſearch on all hands, and 
canvaſſed the matter with all poſſible diligence, 


*odward,. 


2. To debate; to diſcuſs, 

The curs diſcovered a raw kide in the bottom 
of a river, and-Jaid their heads together how to 
come at it: they carnTaſſed the matter one way 


and t'other, and concluded, that the way to get. 


it, was to drink tneir way to it. J. F/trange. 
To Ca'nvy.ass. v.n. Jo ſolicit; to try 
votes previouſly to the decilive act. 
Elizabeth being to reſolve upon an officer, and 
being, by ſome that canvaſſed for others, put in 
ſome doubt of that perſon ſhe meant to advance, 
ſaid, the was like one with a lanthora ſeeking a 
man. Bacon, 
This crime of canvaſſing, or ſoliciting, for 
church preferment, is, by the canon law, called 
ſimony. Aylifſe's Parergon, 
Cx v. «dj. [from cane. ] 
1. Full of canes. 


2, Conſiſting of canes. 
But in his way lights on the barren plains 
Of Sericana, where Chineſes drive, 
With fails and wind, their cany waggons light. 
Milton. 


Ca'nzoner. n. / [ canzonetta, Ital.] A 
little ſong. 


Vecchi was moſt pleaſing of all others, for his | 


conceit and variety, as well his madrigals, as 
canzonets, T Peacham, 


CAP. n. /. [cap, Welſh; cæppe, Sax. 
cappe, Germ. cappe, Fr. cappa, Ital. 
capa, Span. tape, Dan. and Dutch; 
caput, a head, Latin. ] 


1. The garment that covers the head. 


Here is the cap your worthip did beſpeak,— 
Why, this was moulded on a porringer, 
Shakſp. Taming of the Shrew, 
"I have ever held my cap off to thy fortune,— 


Thou haſt ſerv'd me with much faith. Shak, 
Firfl, tolling floth in wollen cap, 
Taking her after - dinner nap. Swift. 


The cap, the whip, 'the maſculine attire, 
For wnich they roughen to the ſenſe. Thomſon, 
2. The enſign of the cardinalate. 
Henry the Fifth did ſometimes propheſy, 
If once he came to be a cardinal, 
He'd make his cap cocqual with the crown, 


Shatſpeare's Hemy v1. | 


3. The topmoſt ; the higheſt. 
Thau art the cap of al! the fools alive. SHH. 
4. A reverence made by uucovering the 


head. 


They more and lefs came in with cap and knee, 
Met him in boroughs, cities, viliages. Shatſp. 
Should the want of a cup or a cringe ſo mor- 
tally diſcompoſe him, as we find afterwards 
it did. L' Eftrange. 
5. A veſſel made like a cap. g 
It is obſerved, that a barrel or cap, whoſe ca- 
vity will contain eight cubical feer'of air, will 
nut ſei ve a diver above a quarter of an hour. 
Wilkins . 
6. Cap of a great gun. A piece of lead 
laid over the touch-hole, to preſerve 
the prime. 
7. Cap of maintenance. Ove of the rega- 
lia carried before the king at the coro- 


nation, 4 


There be that can pack cards, and yet cannot play 


ö 


| 


| 


; 


CAP 


1, To cover on the top. 

The bones next the joint are capped with a 
ſmooth cartilaginous ſubitance, ſerving both to 
ſtrength and motion. Derham, 

2. To deprive of the cap. 

If one, by another occafion, take any thing 
from another, as boys ſometimes uſe to cap one 
another, the ſame is ſtraight felony. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

3. To cap verſes, To name alternately 
verſes beginning with a particular letter ; 
to name in oppoſition or emulation ; to 


name alternately in conteſt, 
Where Henderſon, and th' other maſſes, 
Were ſent to cap texts, and put caſes, Hudibras, 
Swe it is a pitiful pretence to ingenuity that 
can be thus kept up, there being little need of 
any other faculty but memory, to be able to cap 
texts, Government of the Tongue, 
There is an author of ours, whom I would de- 
fire him to read, before he ventures at capping 
characters. Atterbury, 
CA a pe. |} [cap a pie, Fr.] From head 
Car a pre. J to foot; all over. 
A figure like your father, 
Arm'd at all points exactly, cap d pe, 
Appears before them, and, with ſolemn march, 
Goes flow and ſtately by them. Shatſ. Hamlet. 
There for the two contending knights he ſent; 
Arm'd cap d pie, with rev'rence low they bent. 
Dryden. 
A woodlouſe, 
That folds up itſelf in itſelf for a houſe, 
As round as a ball, without head, without tail, 
Inclos'd cap à pe in a ſtrong coat of mail. St. 
CaP-PAPER, A fort of coarſe browniſh 
aper. So called from being formed 


into a kind of cap to hold commodities, 
Having, for trial ſake, filtered it through cap- 
paper, there remained in the filtre a powder. 
Boyle. 
CaraBr'LITY, n. /. [from capable.) Ca- 
pacity ; the quality of being capable. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
To ruſt in us unus'd, Shakſpeare, 


CA'PABLE. adj. [ capable, Fr.] 
1. Sufficient to contain; ſufficiently capa- 
cious. 

When we conſider ſo much of that ſpace, as 
is equal to, or capable to receive a body of any 
aſſigned dimenſions. Locke. 

2. Endued wgh powers equal to any par- 
ticular thing. 

To ſay, that the more capable, or the better de- 
ſerver. hath ſuch right to govern, as he may com- 
pulſorily bring under the leſs worthy, is idle. 

| Bacon. 


Wien you hear any perſon give his judgment, 


conſider with yourlclf whether he be a capable 
judge. Watts. 
3. Intclligent ; able to underſtand, 
Look you, how pale he glares ; 


His form and cauſe conjoin'd, preaching to ſtones, 
Would make them capable, Shakſp. Hamlet, 


4. Intellectually capacious; able to receive. 
I am much bound to God, that he bath endu- 
ed you with one capable of the beſt inſtructions. 


5. Suſceptible. 

The ſoul, immortal ſubſtance, to remain 
Conſcious of joy, and capable of pain, Prior, 

6. Qualiked for; without any natural im- 
pediment. ; 

There is no man that helieves the goodneſs 
of God, but muſt be inclined to think, that he 
hath made ſome things tor as long a duration as 
they are capable of, Tilletſun. 

7. Qualified for ; without legal impedi- 
meut, 


Digby. | 
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CAP 
Of my land, 
Loyal and natural boy | I'll work the meang 
To make thee capable. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
8. It has the particle of before a woun, 
What ſecret ſprings their eager paſhons more, 
How capable of death for injur'd love! Dry en, 
9. Hollow, This ſenſe is not now in uſe, 
Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice, and capable impreflure, 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shak ſpeare, 
Ca'PABLENESS. mn. /. [from capable.] 
The 1 or ſtate of being capable; 
knowledge; underſtanding; power of 
mind. . 
CAPA'CTIOUS. adj. [capax, Lat.] 
1. Wide; large; able to hold much. 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of thoſe drains 
T ſee the rocky ſiphons ftretch'd immenſe, 
The mighty reſervoirs of harden'd chalk 
Or ſtiff compacted clay, capacious found. 
Lom ſan's Autumn, 
2. Extenſive; equal to much knowledge, 


or great deſign. 

There are ſome perſons of a good genius, and 
a capacious mind, who write and ſpeak very ob- 
ſcurely. Watts, 


Cara'ciousNEss. n /. [from capacious.] 


The power of holding or receiving; 


largeneſs, 

A concave meaſure, of known and denomi— 
nate capacity, ſerves to meaſure the capaciouſ. 
neſs of any other veſſel, In like manner, to a 
given weight the weight of all other bodies may 
be reduced, and ſo found out. Holder, 

To Cara'CtTATE. v. 4. [from capacity. 
To make capable ; to enable ; to qualify, 

By this inſtruct ĩon we may be capacitated tu ob- 
ſerve thoſe crrours. | Dryder, 

Theſe ſort of men were ſycophants only, and 
were endued with arts of life, to capacitate them 
for the converſation of the rich and great. 7atler, 

CAA“ CHT v. n. f. [capacite, Fr.] 
1. The power of holding or containing 
any thing. 

Hlad our palace the capacity 
To camp this hoſt, we would all ſup together. 

| Shakſpeare, 

Notwithfanding thy capacity 
Receiveth as the ſea, nought enters there, 
Of what validity and pitch ſoe'er, 
But falls into abatement and low price, S. 

For they that moſt and greateſt things embrace, 
Enlarge thereby their mind's capacity, 

As ſtreams enlarg'd, enlarge the channel's ſpace, 
4 Davies. 

Space, conſidered in length, breadth, ard 

thickneſs, I think, may be called capacity. Locke, 
2. Room; ſpace. 

There remained, in the capacity of the ex- 
hauſted cylinder, ſtore of little rooms, or ſpaces, 
empty or devoid of air, Boyle, 

3. The force or power of the mind. 

No intellectual creature is able, by capacicy, to 
do that which nature doth without capacity and 
knowledge. Heaker, 

In ſpiritual natures, ſo much as there is of de- 
Gre, ſo much there is alſo of capacity to receive, 
I do not ay, there is always a capacity to receiv? 
the very thing they defire, for that may be im- 
poſh ble. | South, 

An heroic poem requires the accompliſhment 
of ſome extraordinary undertaking; which re- 
quires the duty of a ſoldier, and the capacity and 
prudence of a general. Dryden's Juv. Dedication, 

4. Power; ability. : 

Since the world's wide frame does not include 
A cauſe with ſuch capacities endued, 

Some other cauſe o'er nature muſt preſide. 
Blackmore, 
5. State; condition; character. 

A miraculous revolution, reducing many from 
the head of a triumphant rebellion to their old 
condition of maſons, ſmiths, and carpentcss 3 

1 | 
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that, in this capacity, they might repair what, 


as. colonels and. captains, they had ruined 
and defaced. | South. 
You defire my thoughts as a friend, and not as 

a member of parliament ; they are the ſame in 
both capacities. 
CAPA'RISON. . /. [caparazomn, a great 
cloak, Seer A horſe- cloth, or a 
ſort of cover for a horſe, which is ſpread 


over his furniture. Farrier' Did. 
Tilting furniture, emblazon'd ſhields, 
Impeſſes quaint, capariſons, and Reeds, 
Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights, 
At joult and tournament, Paradiſe Loft. 
Some wore a breatiplate, and a light juppon ; 
Tueir horſes cloath'd with rich capariſon. Dryden. 
To CAara'r1S0N, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To dreſs in capariſons. 
The ſteeds capariſun'd with purple ſtand, 

With golden trappings, glorious to behold, 

Aud champ betwixt their treeth the foaming gold. 
; Dryden. 
2. To dreſs pompoully: in a ludicrous 

ſenſe. _ 

Don't you think, though I am capariſon'd like 
a man, I have a doublet and hoſe in my diſpo- 
ſition? * As you like it. 

Car E. 1. J. [cape, Fr. 
1. Headland; promontory, 

What from the cape can you diſcern at ſea? — 
Nothing at all; it is a high wrought flood. 

Shakſpeare's Othello. 
The parting ſun, 
Beyond the earth's green cape and verdant iſles, 
Heſpercan ſets; my ſignal to depart. Milton. 

The Romans made war upun the Tarentines, 
and obliged them by treaty not to fail beyond the 
cape. 

2. The neck-piece of a cloak. 

He was clothed in a robe of fine black cloth, 
with wide ſleeves and cape, Bacon, 

CA'PER. . / [from caper, Latin, a goat. ] 
A leap; a jump; a ſkip. 

We, that are true lovers, run into ſtrange 
capers; but as all 1s mortal ia nature, fo is all 
nature in love mortal in folly. Shakſpeare. 

Flimnap, the treaſurer, is allowed to cut a 
eaper, on the ſtrait rope, at leaſt an inch higher 
than any other lord in the whole empire. So. 

Ca'rts. u. /. [capparis, Lat.] An acid 
| pickle, See Car ER BUSH, 

We invent new ſauces and pickles, which 
reſemble the animal ferment in taſte and virtue, 
as mangoes, olives, and capers. Floyer, 

Carer BusH, 2. /. [capparis, Lat.] 

The fruit is fleſhy, and ſhaped like a pear. 
This plant grows in the ſouth of France, in Spain, 
and in Italy, upon old walls and buildings; and 
the buds of the flowers, before they are open, are 
pickled for cating. Miller. 

To Ca'eER. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To dance frolickſomely. 

The truth is, I am only old in judgment; and 
he that will caper with me for a thouſand marks, 
let him lend me the money, and have at him, 

Shakjpeare*s Henry iv. 
2, To ſkip for merriment. 
Our maſter _. 
Cap ring to eye her. Shatſpeare's Tempeſi. 
His nimble hand's inſtinét then taught cach 
ſtring 
A cap'riug cheerfulneſs, and made them ſing 
To their own dance. (Craſhaau. 

The family tript it about, and capered like hail- 

ſtones bounding from a marble floor. Arbuthnor, 
3. To dance: ſpoken in contempt. 

The ſtage would need no force, nor ſung, nor 

dance, 

Nor*apering monſieur from active France. Rowe, 
C ER ER. u. / {from caper.] A dancer: 
in contempt. 
The tumbler's gambols ſome delight afford; 

No leſs the nimble caperer on the coid ; 


Swift, 


Arbuthnot. | 


CAP 
But theſe are till inſipid tuff to thee, E 
Coop'd in a ſhip, and toſs'd upon the ſea, Dryd. 

CA'PIAS. n. ſ. [Lat,] A writ of two 
ſorts: One before judgment, called ca- 
pras ad reſpondendum, in an action per- 
ſonal, if the ſheriff, upon the firſt writ 
of diſtreſs, return that he has no effects 
in his juriſdiction. The other is a writ 
of execution after judgment. Cowell. 

CarilLLa'ceouvs, adj, The ſame with 
capillary. 

CAPI'LLAMENT. #, 1 [ capillamentum, 
Lat.] Thoſe ſmall threads or hairs 
which grow up in the middle of a 
flower, and adorned with little knobs 
at the top, are called capillaments. Quincy. 


| 


CA'PILLARY, adj. [from capillus, hair, 


Lat.] 


I. Reſembling hairs-z ſmall; minute: ap- 
plied to plants. 

Capillary or capillaceous plants, are ſuch as have 
no main ſtalk or ſtem, but grow to the ground, as 
hairs on the head; and which bear their ſeeds in 
little tufts or protuberances on the backiide of 
their leaves. Quincy. 

Our common hyſſop is not the leaſt of vege- 
tables, nor obſerved to grow upon walls; but 
rather, ſome kind of capi//aries, which are very 
ſmall plants, and only grow upon walls and tony 
places, Brown's Vidgar Errours, 

2. Applied to veſſels of the body : ſmall ; 
as the ramifications of the arteries. 
Quincy. 

Ten capillary arteries in ſome parts of the body, 
as in the brain, .are not equal to one hair; and 
the ſmalleſt lymphatick veſſels are an hundred 
times ſmaller than the ſmalleſt cap artery. 

Arbuiliuot on Aliments, 


Caritta'tion. . . [from capillus, Lat.] 


A veſſel like a hair; a ſmall ramifica- 


tion of veſſels. Not uſed. 

Nor is the humour contained in ſmaller veins, 
or obſcurer capillations, but in a veſicle. 
CAPITAL. adj. [capitalis, Lat.] 

1. Relating to the head. 
Needs mult the ſerpent now his cap/za/ bruiſe 
Expe& with mortal pain. Para if: I ft. 
2. Criminal in the higheſt degree, ſo as to 
touch life, 
Edmund, I arreft thee 
On capitol treaſon. Shtakfpeare's King Lear. 

Several caſes deſerve greater puniſhment than 

many crimes that are capital among us. Swif?, 
111 ® 0 
3, That affects lite. 

In ap cauſes, wherein but one man's life is 
in Gueſtion, the evidence ought to be clear; much 
more in a judgment upon a war, Which is capital 
to thouſands. Barn, 

4. Chief; principal. 

I will, out of that infinite number, reckon but 
ſome that arc moſt capita/, and commonly occur- 
rent both in tne life and conditions of private 
men. Spenſer on Ireland. 

As to ſwerve in the leaſt points, is errour; fo 
the capital enemies thereof God bateth, as his 
deadly ſues, aliens, and, without repentance, 
children of endleſs percition. IIos ter. 

They do, in themſelves, tend to confirm the 
truth of a capital article in religion, 

5 Chief; metropolitan, 
This had been 
Perhaps thy capit 17 ſeat, from whence had pread 
All generations ; and had hither come, 
From all the ends of th* eauth, to celebrate 
And reveicice thee, their great progenitor. 
Paradiſe Loft. 
6. Applied to letters: large; ſuch as are 
written at the beginnings or heads of 
books. 


Our molt conſiderable actions are always 


Atterbun y, 


Brown. 


' preſent, like capital letters 
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to an aged and dim 
eye. Taylar's Holy Living. 
The firſt is written in capital letters, without 
chapters or verſes. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, 

7. Capital flock, The principal or origi- 
nal ſtock of a trader or company. 

Ca' PITAL. n. . [from the adjeRtive. ] 

1. The upper part of a pillar. 

You ſee the volute of the Tonick, the foliage 
of the Corinthian, and the uovalt of the Dorick, 
mixed without any regularity on the ſame capita/. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
2, The chief city of a nation or kingdom. 
Ca'PITALLY, adv. | from capital. ] Ina 
capital manner. 
CariTa'TION. n. . [from caput, the 
head, Lat.] Numeration by heads. 


He ſuffered for not performing the command- 
ment of God concerning cap/tarien; that, when 
the people were numbered, for every head they 
ſhould pay unto God a ſhekel. Brown, 


CAPITE, n. ſ. [from caput, capitis, Lat.] 
A tenure which holdeth immediately of 
the king, as of his crown, be it by 
knight's ſervice or ſocage, and not as 
of any honour, caſtle, or manour; and 
therefore it is otherwile called a tenure, 
that holdeth merely of the king ; be- 
cauſe, as the crown is a corporation aud 
ſeigniory in groſs, as the common law- 
yers term it, fo the king that poſſeſſeth 
the crown is, in account of law, perpe- 
tually king, and never in his minority, 
nor ever dieth. | Cowell, 

Cari'TULAR. n./*[from capitulum, Lat. 
an eccleſiaſtical chapter, ] 

1. The body of the ſtatutes of a chapter. 

That this practice continucd to the time of 
Charlemain, appears by a conſtitution in his capi- 
tulur. Taylor. 

2. A member of a chapter. 

Canoniftts do agree, that the chapter makes de- 
crees and ſtatutes, which ſhall Lind the chapter 
itfelt, and all ts members or capitulars, lille. 

10 CAPI'TULATE. v. n. [| from capilu- 
lum, Lat.] 

1. To draw up any thing in heads or ar- 
ticles. | 
| Percy, Northumberland, 

The archbiſhop of York, Dugias, and Mortimer, 
Capitiiate againſt us, and are up. Saul ſpeure. 

2. lo yield, or ſurrender up, on certain 
Fries kom 

The king took it for a great indignity, that 
thieves ſt. Culd offer to copitulate with lan as 
enemics. Hayward, 

I ſtill purſued, and about two o'clock tis 
afternuon ſhe thought fit to capiiulare. Speftater, 

CaPiTULA'TION, n. f. [from capitulate.] 
Stipulatian; terms; conditions. i 

It was nt a complete conqusit, but rather a 
dedition upon terms and capitulations, agrees 
between the cunqueror and the conque ec, 
witerein, ufually, the yielding party ſccued 
them ticles their law ara teliglon. II. 

CaPri'vi TREE. n. /. {copaita, Lot.] 

This tree grows near à uh ce called we; 
in the province of Antiocin, in the Spaniin tt 
Indies, alout ten davs journey from Cart pe; 2 
Some of them do not viia eny of the io). +7 
thoſe that Co, are diſtinguiſhed by a rice | 
runs along, tel fiunks, Tile trees ate 
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in their centre, and they apply veſlc}. 
wormnded pat, to reettive the baltzm. 
thele uees Will yield the or nx guilons of ; 


To Cavo'cn, v. 3. I know not «| 
what this word mean; pere; 
of the hood. 
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Capocſud your rabins of the ſynod, 
And ſnapt the canons with a why not. Hudiþras. 
CAN. /. [capo, Lat.] A caſtrated cock. 
In good roalt beef my landlord ſticks his knife, 
The cuba fat delights his dainty wife. Gay. 


CAPONVIE'RE. u. f. [Fr. a term in for- 
tification.] A covered lodgment, of 
about four or five feet broad, encom- 
paſſed with a little parapet of about 
tv feet high, ſerving to * planks 
laden with earth. This lodgment con- 
tains fifteen or twenty ſoldiers, and is 
uſnally placed at the extremity of the 
coutei ſcarp, having little embraſures 
made in them, through which they fire. 

Harris. 

COT. n. J. Trench. ] Is when one 
party wins all the tricks of cards at the 
game of picquet. 

2% Caev'r. v.a. [from the noun. ] When 
one party has won all the tricks of cards 
at picquet, he is ſaid to have capotted 

his antagoniſt, 

Cayro'vch. . J. [capuce, Fr.] A monk's 
hood. Dia. 

Ca'eyer. 2. /. [from cap.] One who 
makes or ſells caps. 

CarnrE'oLATE., adj. [from capreolus, a 
tendril of a vine, Lat.] 

Such plants as turn, wind, and creep along 
the ground, by means of their tendrils, as gourds, 
melons, and cucumbers, are termed in botany, 
capreolate plants. Harris. 

CAPRICE. n. .. [caprice, capricho, 

CAPRI CHIO. 1 Span.] Freak; fancy; 


whim; ſudden change of humour. 
It is a pleaſant ſpectacſe to behold the ſhifts, 
windings, and unexpected caprichics of diſtreſſed 
nature, when purſued by a cloſe and well-ma- 
naged experiment. Granville. 
We are not to be guided in the ſenſe of that 
book, either by the miſreports of ſome ancients, 
ur the caprichios of one or two neoterics. Grew, 
Heav'n's great view is one, and that the whole; 

That counterworks each folly and caprice, 
That diſappaints th' effect of ev'ry vice. Pope. 
If there be a fingle ſpot more barren, or more 
di ſtant from the church, there the rector or vicar 
may be obliged, by the caprice or pique of the 


biſhop, to build. Swift, 
Their paſſions move in lower ſpheres, 
Where'er caprice or folly ſteers. Smife. 


All the various machines and utenſils would 
now and then play odd pranks and caprices, quite 
cuutrary to their proper fiructures, and defign of 
the artificers. Bent!:y, 

Carxrciovs. 44. I capricieuæ, Fr.] Whim- 

ſical; fanciful; humourſome. 

Carki'ciousLY. adv. [from capricious.] 
Whimſically; in a manner depending 
wholly upon fancy. 3 

CarrI'CIOUSNESS. n. /. [ from capricious.) 
The quality of being led by caprice ; 
humour; whimſtcalneſs. 

A ſutjeQ ought to ſuppoſe that there are rea- 
ſons, although ie be not apprifed of them; other- 
wiſe, he wut tax his prince of capricioufneſs, in- 
conſtancy, or ili deſign. Swift. 

CayrICORN,. n. e Lat.] 
One of the Hgns of the zodiack; the 


winter ſolſtice, 
Let the longeſt night in Capricorn be of fifteen 
hours, the day conſequently mult be of nine, 
Net to Creech's Nanilius. 


CAPRNIO J. E. n. f. [French, in horſe- 
manſhip.] Cuoroules are leaps, ſuch as 
a horſe makes in one and the ſame 
place, without advancing forwards, and | 


] 


| 


þ 
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in ſuch a manner, that when he is in 


the air, and height of his leap, he 
any or ſtrikes out with his hinder 
egs, eyen and near. A capriole is the 
moſt difficult of all the high manage, 
or raiſed airs. It is different from the 
croupade in this, that the horſe does 
not ſhow his ſhoes ; and from a balotade, 
in that he does not yerk out in a 6alo- 
tade. Farrier's Dia. 
Ca'esTaAN. . ſ. [corruptly called capftern ; 
cabeflan, Fr.] A cylinder, with levers, 
to wind up any great weight, particu- 
larly to raiſe the anchors. 
The weighing of anchors by the capffan is 
alſo new, 


No more behold thee turn my watch's key, 
As ſeamen at a crpffan anchors weigh, Swwife. 


CA sULAR. | adj. [cap/ula, Lat.] Hol- 


CA'PSULARY. low like a cheſt. 


It aſcendeth not directly unto the throat, but 


aſcending firſt into a capſulary reception of the 
breaiſt-bone, it aſcendeth again into the neck. 
Ca'PSULATE, 


Brown's Vilgar Errours. 
adj. [capſula, Lat.] En- 

Ca'r&ULATED. cloſed, as in a box. 
Seeds, ſuch as are corrupted and ſtale, will 
ſwim ; and this agreeth unto the ſeeds of plants, 
locked up and capſalated in their huſks. Brown, 
The heart lies immured, or capſalated, in a 


cartilage, which includes the heart as the ſkull 
doth the brain. Derhan, 


CA'PTAIN. n./. [capitain, Fr. in Latin | 


capitaneus ; being one of thoſe who, by 
tenure in capite, were obliged to bring 
ſoldiers to the war.] 
t. A chief commander. 
Diſmay'd not this 
Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? Shakſpeare. 
2, 'The chief of any number or body of 
men. 

Naſhan ſhall be captain of Judah. Numbers, 

He ſent unto him a captain of fifty, Kings. 

The captain of the guard gave him victuals. 

Ferem, 
3. A man ſkilled in war; as, Marlbo- 
rough was a great captain. 
4. The commander of a company in a re- 
giment. 

A captain theſe villians will make the name 
of captain as odious as the word occupy ; there- 
fore captains had need look to it. &Shatſpeare, 

The grim captain, in a ſurly tone, 


© Cries out, Pack up, ye rafcals, and be gone! 


Dryden, 


5. The chief commander of a ſhip. 


The Rhodian captain, relying on his know - 
ledge, and the lightneſs of his veſſeh, paſſed, 
in open day, through all the guards. AA1rbuth, 

6. It was anciently written capitain. 

And ever more their cruel capitain 
Sought with his raſcal routs t' encloſe them 

round. Fairy Queen, 


7. Captain General, The general or com- 
mander in chief of an army. 

8. Captain Lieutenant. The commanding 
officer of the colonel's troop or com- 
pany, in every regiment, He com- 
mands as youngeſt captain. 

CA'PTAINRY. n. /. [from captain. } The 
power over a certain diſtrict; the chief- 
tainſhip. 

There ſhould be no rewards taken for captain- 
ries of counties, no ſhares of biſhopricks for no- 
minating of biſhops. Spenſer. 

Ca'rralnsHIP. u. /. [from caplain.] 

1. The condition or poſt of a cbief com- 
mander. 


Ralcigh's Eſſays. ; 


— 
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Therefore ſo pleaſe thee to return with us; 
And of our Athens, thine and ours, to take 
The captainſhip. Shakſpeare's Timon; 
2. The rank, quality, or poſt of a captain, 
The lieutenant of the colonel's company might 
well pretend to the next vacant captaiaſatp in the 
ſame regiment. Morton, 
3. The chieftainſhip of a clan, or govern- 
ment of a certain diſtrict. 
To diminiſh the Iriſh lords, he did aboliſh 
their pretended and uſurped captainſiips Davies. 
4. Skill in the military trade. 


CarTA“TION. n. /. [from capto, Lat.] The 
practice of catching favour or applauſe; 
courtſhip ; flattery. | 

I am content my heart ſhould he diſcovered, 
without any of thoſe drefles, or popular capta- 
tions, which ſome men uſe in their ſpeeches, 

King Charles, 
Long capio, Lat. to take.] 


Ca'eTrIon.n./. 
ing any perſon by a jus 


The act of ta 

dicial proceſs. 

CA'PTIOUS, adj. [ capticux, Fr. captiaſus, 

Lat.] 

1. Given to cavils; eager to object. 

If he ſhew a forwardneis to be reaſoning about 
things, take care that nobody check this inelina- 
tion, or miſlead it by capticus or fallacious ways 
of talking with him. Locke, 

2. Infidious ; enſnaring. 

She taught him likewiſe how to avoid ſundry 
captious and tempting queſtions, which were like 
to be aſked of him. Bacon. 

Ca'PTIOUSLY. adv. [ from captious.] In 

a captions manner; with an inclination 


to object. | 

Uſe your words as captiouſly as you can, in 
your arguing on one fide, and apply diſtinctions 
on the other. Locke, 


Ca'eT1ouUSNEsSS. n. /. [from captions. ] 
Inclination to find fault; inclination to 
object; peeviſhneſs, 

Captiouſneſs is a fault oppoſite to civility ; it 
often produces miſbecoming and provoking ex- 
preſſions and carriage. Locke, 


To Ca'eTivaTE. v. a. [captiver, Fr 
captivo, Lat.] 3 
1. To take priſoner; to bring into bon- 
dage. 
How ill beſeeming is it in thy ſex 
To triumph, like an Amazonian trull, 
Upon their woes whom fortune captivates / 
Shakſpeare. 
Thou haſt by tyranny theſe many years 
Waſted our country, flain our citizens, 
And ſent our ſons and huſbands captivate. 
Shakſpeare, 
He deſerves to be a flave, that is content to 
have the rational ſovereignty of his foul, and the 
liberty of his will, ſo captivated. Xing Charles, 
They ſtand firm, keep out the enemy, truth, 
that would captivate or diſturb them. Locke. 


2. Fo charm; to overpower with excel- 
lence ; to ſubdue. 

Wiſdom enters the laſt, and ſo captivates him 
with her appearance, that he gives himſelf up to 
her. Addiſon's Guardian, 

3. To enſlave: with 70. 

They lay a trap for themſelves, and captivate 
their underſtandings te miſtake, falſehood, and 
errour. ; L:cke. 

Carpriva'rtioN. n. ,. [from captivate. | 
The act of taking one captive, _ 

CA/PTIVE. n. /. [captif, Fr. captivus, 
Lat.] f ; 

1. One taken in war; a priſoner to an 
enemy. 

| You have the captines, ; 

Who were the oppoſites of this day's Rriſe, Saas. 


a CAP 


This is no other than that forced reſpect a 
captive pays to his conqueror, a ſlave to his lord. 


Rogers. 
Free from ſhame 


Thy eaptives : I enſure the penal claim. Pope. 
2, It is uſed with to before the captor. 
It thou ſay Antony lives, tis well, 
Ox friends with Czſar, or not captive to him. 
Shakſpeare, 
My mother, who the royal ſceptre ſway'd, 
Was captive to the cruel victor made, Dryden, 
3. One charmed or enſnared by beauty 
or excellence. 
| My woman's heart 
Groſsly grew captive to his honey words. Shak. 
Cavrivs. adj. [captivas, Lat.] Made 
priſoner in war; kept m bondage or 
confinement, by whatever means. 

But fate forbids ; the Stygian floods oppeſe, 
And with nine circling ſtreams the captive fouls 

inclole. Dryden. 

75 CA TIE. v. a. [from the noun, It 

was uſed formerly with the accent on 

the laſt ſyllable, but now it is on the 

firſt.] To take priſoner; to bring 
into a condition of ſervitude. 

But being all defeated ſave a few, 

Rather than fly, or be captiv'd, herſelf ſhe flew. 
Spenſer. 

Thou leaveſt them to hoſtile ſ word 
Of heathen and profane, their carcaſſes 
To dogs and fowls a prey, or elſe captir”d, Milt. 

What further fear of danger can there be ? 
Beauty, which captives all things, ſets me free, 

Dr zen. 

Still lay the god: the nymph ſurpris'd,, 

Yet miſtreſs of herſelf, devis'd 
How ſhe the vagrant might inthral, 
And captive him who captives all, Prior. 
CarTrviTY. n. /. 8 French ; 
captivitas, low Latin, 
1. Subjection by the fate of war; bond- 
age; ſervitude to enemies. 
This is the (erjeant, 
Who, like a good and hardy ſoldier, fought 
»Gainſt my captivity. Shkakſpeare. 

There in captivity he lets them dwell 

The ſpace of ſeventy years; theu brings them 
back ; 
Rememb'ring mercy. 

The name of Ormond will be more celebrated 

in his captivity, than in his greateſt triumphs. 
Dryden. 
2. Slavery; . ſervitude. 

For mea to be tied, and led by authority, as 
it were with a kind of captivity. of judgment; 
and though there be reaſon to the cuntrar y, not 
to litten unto it. Heooker. 

The apoſtle tells us, there is a way of bringing 
every thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Chritt. Decay of Piety. 

When love 's welltim'd, 'tis not a fault to love; 
The ftrong, the brave, the virtuous, and the wiſe, 
Sink in the ſoft captivity together. Ad liſon. 

Ca' rOR. u. / | from capio, to take, Lat.] 
He that takes a priſoner, or a prize. 


Ca'erURE. . [capture, Fr. captura, 
Lat.] 
1. The act or practice of taking any thing. 
The great ſagacity, and many artifices, uſed 
by birds, iu the inveſtigation and capture of their 
prey. : Derham. 
2. The thing taken; a prize. 
Carv'cueD. ach. [from capuce, Fr. a 
hood.] Covered over as with a hood. 
They are differently cuculleted and capucked 
upon the head and back; and, in the cicada, 
the eyes are more prominent. 


Carucni'n. . / A female garment, 

conſiſting of a cloak and hood, made in 

imitation of the dreſs of capuchia monks ; 
whence its name is derived, 


Milton. * 


Brown. 


þ 


| Can, Cnan, in the names of 


CAR 
2 | 


ſeem to have relation to the Britiſh caer, 
a city. Gibſon's Camden. 

Car. n. ſ. [car, Welſh ; harre, Dutch 
cnæx, Saxon; carrus, Lat.] 


1. A ſmall carriage of burden, uſually 
drawn by one horſe or two. 

When a lady comes in a coach to our ſhops, it 
muſt be followed by a car loaded with Wood's 
money. Swift. 

2, In poetical language, any vehicle of 


dignity or ſplendour ; a chariot of war, 
or triumph, 
Henry is dead, and never ſhall revive : 
Upon a wooden coffin we attend, 
And death's diſhonourable victory 
We with our ſtately preſence glorify, 
Like captives bound to a triumphant car. Shak. 
Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heav*nly car, 
And with thy darmg fully burn the world? 


z 


Shakſpeare. 
And the gilded car of day, 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream. Milten. 


Sce where he comes, the darling of the war! 
See miliions crowding round the gilded car / 


Prior. 
3. The Charles“ wain, or Bear; a con- 
ſtellation. | | 
Ev'ry fixt and ev'ty wand'ring ſtar, 
The Pleiads, Hyads, and the Northern Car. 
Dryden. 
Ca'rABINE.Y} n. / [carabine, Fr.] A 
Ca'RBINE. {mall ſort of fire-arm, 
ſhorter than a fuſil, and carrying a ball 
of twenty-four in the pound, hung by 
the light horſe at a belt over the left 
ſhoulder. It is a kind of medium be- 
tween the piſtol and the muſket, having 
its barrel two feet and a half long. 


CaraBini'tR, 2. J [from-carabine,] A 
fort of light horſe carrying longer cara- 
bines than the reſt, and uſed ſometimes 
on foot. Chambers. 


Ca'rackx. u. f.. [caraca, Spaniſh.] A 
large ſſſip of burden; the ſame with 
thoſe that are now called ga/leons. 

In which-river, the greateſt carac+ of Portu- 
gal may ride afloat ten miles within the forts. 

| Ral-igh, 

The bigger whale like ſome huge caract lay, 
Which wanteth ſca-room with her foes to play. 

j I} aller. 

CAa'RACOLE. 1. / [caracole, Fr. from ca- 
racol, Span. a ſnail.] An oblique tread, 
traced out in ſemi- rounds, changing 
from one hand to another, without ob- 
ſerving a regular ground. 

When the horſe advance to charge in battle, 
they ride ſometimes in caracoles, to amuſe the 
enemy, and put them in doubt whether they are 
about to charge them in the front or in the flank. 

Farrier's Di@. 


To Ca'RACOLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To move in caracoles, 


CARAT. J n. f. [ carats Fr.] 


Ca'rRACT. 


1. A weight of four grains, wich which 
diamonds are weighed. 


2, A manner of expreſſing the ſineneſs of 
gold. 


A mark, being an ounce Troy, is divided into 
twenty-four equal parts, called caract and 
each cara&t into four grains: by this weight is 
diſtinguiſhed the different fine neſs of their gold; 
for if to the fine ſt of gold be put two carads of 
alloy, both making, when cald, but an ounce, 
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or twenty-four carats, then this gold is ſaid to 
be twenty-two carats tine. Cocker, 
Thou bett of gold, art worſt of gold; 
Other, leſs fine in carat, is more precious. Shak, 


CARAVAN. . . [caravanne, Fr. from 


the Arabick.) A troop or body of 


merchants or pilgrims, as they travel in 
the Eaſt, 
They ſet forth 

Their airy caravan, high over ſeas 
Flying, and over lands, with mutual wing 
Eaſing their flight. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 

When Joſeph, and the Bleſſed Virgin Mother, 
had loſt their moſt holy Son, they ſought him in 
the retinues of their Kindred, and the carat ans 
of the Galilean pilgrims. Taylor. 


CARAVA'/NSARY. n./. [from caravan] A 
houſe built in the eaſtern countries for 
the reception of travellers, * 

The inns whieh receive the caravans in Perſia, 
and the eaſtern countries, ate called by the name 


of caravanſaries. Spectator. 
The ſpacious manſion, like a Turkiſh cara- 
vanſary, entertains the vagabond with only bare - 


lodging. Pope's Letters. 
CaRrAveL. þ n. J. caravela, Span.] A 
CA'RVEL. light, round, old-faſhioned 


ſhip, with a ſquare poop, formerly uſed 
in Spain and Portugal. 

Ca'rawar. 2. / [carum, Lat.] A plant; 
ſometimes found wild in rich moiſt paſ- 
tures, eſpecially in Holland and Lin- 
colnſhire. The ſeeds are uſed in medi- 

eine and confectionary. Jiller. 

CARBONA'DO. . / [carbonnade, Fr. 

from carbo, a coal. Lat.] Meat cut 
acroſs, to be broiled upon the coals. 

If I come in his way willingly, let him make 
a carLonads of me. Shakſpeare, 

To CAR nONA“DO. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

To cut or hack. 
Draw, you rogue, or I'll fo carbenado 
your ſhanks. Shakſpeare, 

CA'RBUNCLE. =. /. [carbunculus, Lat. 
a little coal. | 

1. A jewel ſhining in the dark, like a 
lighted coal or candle. | 


A carbuncle entire, as big as thou art, 
Were not ſo rich a jewel. Shatkſptare. 
His head 
Crefied aloft, and carbuncle his eyes, 
With burniſh'd neck of verdant gold. Aen. 
It is bcheved that a carbuncle does ſhine in the 
dark like a burning coal; from whence it hath its 
name. Wilkins, 
Carbuncle is a tone of the ruby kind, of a 
rich blood- red colour. Weaodwirg, 


2. Red ſpots or pimples breaking out upon 
the face or body. 


It was a peſtilent fever, but there followed no 
carbuncle, no purple or hvid ſpots, or the like, 
the maſs of the blood not being tainted. Bacon. 

Red bliſters riſing on their paps appear, 

And flaming carbunrtes, and noiſome ſweat, - 


Dryden, 

Ca'xBUNCLED. adj. [ from carbuncle.] 

1. Set with carbuncles. 

An armour all of gold; it was a king's, — 
— He bas deſerv'd it, were it carbunc/ed 
Like holy Phobus' car. Sha care, | 

2. Spotted; deformed with carbuncles. 

CanBpu'NcuLaR. adj, from carbuncle.) 
Belonging to a carbuncle; red like a 
carbuncle. 

CARBUNCULA'TION, . / [carbunculatio, 
Lat.] The blaſting of the young buds 
of trees or plants, either by exceſſive 
heat or exceſſive cold. Harris. 
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5. [In gunnery.] 


CAR 


CAR AUT. nf. [carcan, Fr.] A chain 


or collar of jewels. 
Say that I linger'd with you at your ſhop, 
To ſee the making of her carcanet. Shakſpeare. 
T have ſeen her beſet and bedeckt all over with 
emeralds and pearls, and a carcanet about her 
neck. Hate wil on Providence. 
Ca'rcass. n. .. [carquaſſe, Fr.] 
1. A dead body of any animal. 
To blot the honour of the dead, 
And with toul cowardice his carcaſs ſhame, 
Whole living hands immortaliz'd his name. Sper. 
Where cattle paſtur'd late, now ſcatter'd lies, 
With carcaſſes and arms, th' inſanguin'd field 
Deſerted. Milten. 
If a man viſits his fick friend in hope of le- 
gaoy, he is a vulture, and only waits for the car- 
caſ*s, Taylor. 
The ſcaly nations of the ſea profound, 
Like ſhipwreck'd carcaſſes, ate driven aground. 
; Dryden. 
2. Body: in a ludicrous ſenſe, 
To day how many would have given their ho- 
nours 
To *ve ſav'd their carcaſſes / Shakſpeare. 
He that finds himſelf in any diftreſs, either of 
carcaſi or of fortune, ſhould deliberate upon the 
matter before he prays for a change. L' Eftrange. 


3- The decayed parts of any thing ; the 
ruins ; the remains. 
A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg'd, 
Nor tackle, fail, nor maſt. Shakſpears. 
4. The main parts, naked, without com- 
pm or ornament ; as, the walls of a 


ouſe. 
What could be thought a ſufficient motive to 
have had an eternal carcaſs of an univerſe, where- 
in the materials and poſitions of it were eternally 
laid together ? Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
A kind of bomb, 
uſually oblong, conſiſting of a ſhell or 
caſe, ſometimes of iron with holes, 
more commonly of a coarſe my tuff, 
pitched over and girt with iron 
filled with combuſtibles, and thrown 
from a mortar. Harris. 
Ca'RCELAGE. 1. / [from carcer, Lat.] 
Priſon fees. Dif. 


CARCINO'MA. n. ſ. [from xe, a 


crab.] A particular ulcer, called a 
cancer, very difficult to cure. A diſ- 
order likewiſe in the horny coat of the 
eye, is thus called. Quincy. 


Carcino'MATOUS. adj. [ from carcinoma. 


Cancerous ; tending to a cancer, 


CARD. u. /. [carte, Fr. charta, Lat.] 
1. A paper painted with figures uſed in 
games of chance or ſkill. 
A vengeance on your crafty wither'd hide! 
Yet I have fac'd it with a card of ten. Shatſp. 
Soon as ſhe ſpreads her hand, th' aerial guard 
Deſcend, and fit on each important card; | 
| Firit, Ariel perch'd upon a matadore. Pope. 
2. The paper on which the winds are 
marked for the mariner's compaſs. 
Upon his cards and compaſs firms his eye, 


The maſters of his long experiment. Spenſer, 
The very points they blow ; | ; 

All the quarters that they know, 

I' th' ſhipman's card. Shakeſpeare. 


How abſolute the knave is! we muſt ſpeak by 
the card, or equivocation will undo us. Shakfp, 
On life's vaſl ocean diverſely we fail, 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale. Pope, 
3. [taarde, Dutch.] The inſtrument 
with which wool is combed, or com- 
minuted, or broken for ſpinning. 
To CarD. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
comb, or comminute wool with a piece 
of wood, thick ſet with crooked wires. 


CAR 


The while their wives do fit 
Beſide them, carding wool. 
Go, card and ſpin, 
And leave the buſineſs of the war to men. Dryd. 
To CARD. v.n. To gain; to play much 
at cards : as, a carding wife. | 
CARDAMO'MUM. n. /. [Lat.] A 
medicinal ſeed, of the aromatick kind, 
contained in pods, and brought from 
the Eaſt Indies. 
CAR DER. u. /.. [from card.] 


1. One that cards wool. 
The cluthiers all have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shakſp. 


2. One that plays much at cards. 

CARDIACAL, 

CA'RDIACK. Cordial; having the 
quality of invigorating the ſpirits, 

CA'RDIALGY, u. J. [from «2d, the heart, 
and d, pain.] The heart-burn ; 
a pain . to be felt in the heart, 
but more properly in the ſtomach, 
which ſometimes riſes all along from 
thence up to the oeſophagus, occaſioned 
by ſome acrimonious matter. Quincy. 

CA'RDINAL. adj. {cardinalis, Lat.] 
Principal ; chief. 

The divifions of the year in frequent uſe with 
aſtronomers, according to the cardinal interſec- 
tions of the zodiack ; that is, the two cqui— 
noctials, and both the folſtitial points. Brown, 

His cardinal perfection was induſtry. Clarend, 

CAR DIN AL. 3. /. One of the chief go- 
vernors of the Romiſh church, by whom 
the pope is elected out of their own 
number, which contains fix biſhops, 
fifty prieſts, and fourteen deacons, who 
conſtitute the ſacred college, and are 
choſen by the pope. 


A cardinal is ſo ſtiled, becauſe ſerviceable to 
the apoſtolick ſee, as an axle or hinge on which 
the whole government of the church turns; or 
as they have, from the pope's grant, the hinge 
and government of the Romiſh church. Hy lille 

You hold a fair aſſembly ; 

You are a churchman, or, I'll tell you, cardinal, 
I ſhould judge now unhappily. Shakſpeare. 


CARDINAL'S FLOWER, 2. / [rapuntium, 
Lat.] A flower. 


The ſpecies are, 1. Greater rampions with a 
crimſon ſpiked flower, commonly called the 
ſcarlet cardinals flower, 2. The blue cardinal”s 
flower, Miller. 

Ca'RDINALATE, 14 [from cardinal.) 


May's Virgil | 


CA'RDINALSHIP, The office and rank 
of a cardinal. 

An ingenious cavalier, hearing that an old 
friend of his was advanced to a cardinalate, 
went to congratulate his eminence upon his new 
honour. 1. Eftrange. 

Ca'kDMAKER. . /, [from card and 
make.) A maker of cards. 

Am not I Chriſtophero Sly, by occupation a 
card mater? Shakſpeare's Taming of the Shrew. 

Ca'zDMATCH. . /; [from card and 
match.) A match made by dipping 
pieces of card in melted ſulphur, 

Take care, that thoſe may not make the moſt 
noiſe who have the leaſl to ſell; which is very 


obſcrvable in the venders of cardmatches, 
Addiſon, 


CA'RDUUS. See TarisTLE. 
CARE. n. /. [cane, Saxon, ] 
1. Solicitude; anxiety ;- perturbation of 


mind ; concern, 
Or, if I would take care, that care ſhould be 


For wit that ſcocn'd the world, and liv'd like me. 
Dryden. 


Chambers. 


adj. L*, the heart.] 


1 * 2 
Nor ſullea diſcontent, nor anxious care, 
Ev*n though brought thither, could inhabit ther. 
0 
Raiſe in your ſoul the greateſt care of fullil.ing 
the divine will. Male“ Preparation for Death 


2. Caution; often in the phraſe, 7% bare 


a care. 
Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf, 
| Sha lp: ar- 
The fooliſh virgins had taken no care for : fun. 
ther ſupply, after the oil, which was at fit pu: 
into their lamps, was ſpent, as the wiſe had done. 
Tilletjon 
Begone ! the prieſt expects you at the altar,-_. 
But, tyrant, have a care, I come not thither, 
K AJ. Philips, 
3. Regard; charge; heed in order to 
protection and preſervation. 
If we believe that there is a God, that takes 
care of us, and we be careful to pleaſe him, ti; 
cannot but be a mighty comfort to us. 77/7. 


4+ It is a looſe and vague word, implying 
attention or inclination, in any degree 
more or. leſs: It is commonly uſed in 
the phraſe, to take care. 


You come in ſuch a time, 
As if propitious fortune t a care 
To ſwell my tide of joys to their full height, 
Dryden, 
We ake care to flatter ourſelves with imaginary 
ſcenes and proſpects of future happineſs. Atrerb, 
5. The object of care, of caution, or of 


love. 
O my poor kingdom, fick with civil blows! 
When that my care could not withbold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? Shak, 
Fluſh'd were his cheeks, and glowing were lus 
eyes : | 
Is ſhe hy aw} is ſhe thy care? he cries, Dry, 
Your lafety, more than mine, was then my care: 
Loeſt of the guide bereft, the rudder loſt, 
Your ſhip ſhould run againſt the rocky coaſt. 
2 | Dryden, 
| The wily fox, 
Who lately filch'd the turkey's callow care. G. 
None taught the trees a nobler race to bear, 
Or mere improv'd the vegetable care. Pope, 


76 CARE. v. n. | from the noun, ] 
1. To be anxious or ſolicitous; to be in 


concern about ary thing. 

She cared not what pain ſhe put her body to, 
ſince the better part, her mind, was laid under 
ſo much agony. Sicncy, 

As the Germans, both in language and may- 
ners, diffe red from the Hungarians, ſo were they 
always at variance with them; and theretce 
much cared not, though they were by him ſub- 
dued, Anoltes's Hiftory of the Turns, 

Well, on my terms thou wilt not be my heir; 
If thou car / little, leſs ſhall be my care. Dre, 

2. To be inclined; to be diſpoſed : with 
for before nouns, or to before verbs. 

Not caring te obſerve the wind, 

Or the new ſea explore. Wiall-r, 

The remarks are introduced by a compliment 
to the works of an author, who, I am ture, 
would not care for being praiſed at the expence 
of another's reputation. | Addiſon, 

Having been now acquainted, the two exe, 
did not care to part, ' Al liſiu. 

Great maſters in painting never care for draw- 
ing people in the faſhion Spe&ator, 

3. To be affected with; to have regard 
to: with for. 

You doat on her that cares not for your love. 

= Shak ſpra re, 

There was an ape that had twins; ſhe doated 
upon one of them, and did not much care 7c” 
t other, L' Efrange. 

Where few are rich, few care for it; where 
many are ſo, many deſire it. Temp!” 

CAaA'RECRAZED. adj, [from care and 
craze, ] Broken with care and ſolicitude. 
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Theſe both put off, a poor petitioner, 


A carecraz'd mother of many children. Shatſp. | 


To CAREEN. v. 4. [cariner, Fr, from 
carina, Lat. A term in the ſea lan- 
guage. ] To = a veſſel on one ſide, to 
calk, ſtop up leaks, refit, or trim the 
other ſide. Chambers. 
To Care'tn. v. n. To be in the ſtate of 
careening. 7. 

CARE'ER.. n. /. [carriere, Fr.] 

1. The ground on which a race is run; 
the length of a courſe, 

They had run themſelves too far out of breath, 
to go back again the ſame career, Sidney. 
2. A courſe; a race. 

What rein can hold licentious wickedneſs, 
When down the hill he holds his fierce career ? 

Shakſpeare. 


3. Height of ſpeed; ſwift motion. 

It is related of certain Indians, that they are 
able, when a horſe is running in his full career, 
to ſtand upright on his back. Wilkins. 

Practiſe them now to curb the turning ſteed, 

Mocking the foe; now to his rapid ſpeed 
To give the rein, and, in the full career, 
To draw the certain ſword, or ſend the pointed 
: ſpear. Prior. 
4. Courſe of action; uninterrupted pro- 
cedure. | 

Shall quips and ſentences, and theſe paper 
bullets of the brain, awe a man from the career 
of his humour? Shakſpeare. 

The heir of a blafted family has roſe up, and 
promiſed fair, and yet at length a croſs event has 
certainly met and ſtopt him in the career of his 
fortune. South. 

Knights in knightly deeds ſhould perſevere, . 
And ſtill continue what at fiſt they were; 
Continue, and proceed in honour's fair career, 

| | Dryden. 
To CAREER. v. n. ¶ from the noun.] To 
run with ſwift motion. 
With eyes, the wheels 
Of beryl, and careering fires between. Milton 
Ca'kEFUL. adj. [from care and full. ] 
1. Anxious; ſolicitous ; full of concern. 

The pitcous maiden, careful, comfortleſs, 
Does throw out thrilling ſhiicks and ſhrieking 

Cries. Spenſer. 

Martha, thou art caref«l, and troubled about 


many things. Luke. 
Welcome, thou pleaſing ſlumber ; 

Awhile embrace me in thy leaden arms, 

And charm my careful thoughts, Denham. 


2. Provident ; diligent :. with of or for. 


Behold, thou haſt been carefid for us with ali | 


this care; what is to be done four thee? 2 Aings. 

_ To cure their mad ambition, they were ſent 

To rule a diſtant province, each alone: 

What could a careful father more have done? 
Dryden. 

3. Watchful ; cautious : with of. 

It concerns us to be careful of our converſations. 
Ray. 

4. Subject to perturbations; expoſed to 

tronbles ; full of anxiety ; full of foli- 

citude, 

By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
From that contented hap which Ienjoy'd Shakſ 


CAa'REFULLY. adv, | from careful.) 
1. In a manner that thows care. 

Envy, how carefully does it losk! how meagre 
and ill- complex ioned! Collior. 
2. Heedfully; watchfully; vigilantly; at- 
tentively. 

You come moſt carefully upon your hour. | 

Shakſpeare. 

By conſidering him fo carefully as I did before 


my attempt, I have made {oa faint reſemblance 
of him, 


* 


Dryden, | 
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3. Provi 
4. Cautiouſly. 


CA'REFULNESS. u. /. [from careful. 


CaA/RELESNESS. 


. 


CR ELESS. adj, from care.] | 
1. Having no care; feeling no ſolicitude ; 


Ca'RESsS. 
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All of them, therefore, ſtudioufly cheriſhed | 
the memory of their honourable extraction, and 
carefully * av mg the evidences of it. Atterbury. 


ently, | 


Vigilance ; heedfulneſs ; caution, 


The death of Selymus was, with all carefu/- 
neſs, concealed by Ferhates. Knelles. 


CA'RELESLY. adv, [from careleſs.) Ne- 


gligently ; inattentively; without care; 
eedleſly. 
There he him found all careleſſy diſplay'd 
In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray Fairy Queen. 
Not content to ſee 
That others write as carcleſly as he. Waller. 


n. /. [from careleſs.) 
Heedleſneſs ; inattention ; negligence ; 


abſence of care; manner void of care. 
For Coriolanus neither to care whether they 
love or hate him, manifeſts the true knowledpe 
he has in their diſpoſition, and, out of his noble 
care/eſneſs, lets them plainly ſee it Shatſprare, 
Who, in the other extreme, only doth 
Call a rough careleſneſs good fathion ; 
Whoſe cloak his ſpurs tear, or whon he ſpits on, 
He cares not. ; Donne. 
It makes us to walk warily, and tread ſure, for 
fear of our enemies; and that is better than to be 
flattered into pride and care/cſneſs, Taylor. 
The ignorance or careleſn-ſs of the ſervants can 
hardly leave the maſter diſappointed, Temple. 
I who at ſome times ſpend, at others ſpare, 
Divided between car/eſneſs and care. Pope. 


unconcerned; negligent; inattentive; 


heedleſs; 5 thoughtleſs; ne- 


glectful; unheeding ; unthinking; un- | 


mindful : with Ff or about. 

Knowing that if the worſt befal them, they 
ſhall loſe nothing but themſelves; wheresf tney 
ſeem very careleſs. Spenſer. 

Nor loſe the good advantage of his grace, 

By ſeeming cold, or care/eſs of tis will. Shakſp. 

A woman, the more curious {he is about het 
face, is commonly the more careleſs avout her 
houſe Ben Jonſon 

A father, unnaturally care of his chiid, ſells 


or gives him to another man. Lecke. 
. Cheerful ; undiſturbed. 4 

Thus wiſely careleſt, innocently gay, 
Cheerful he play'd. Pope. 


In my cheerful morn of life, 
When nurs'd by careleſs ſolitude I liv'd, 
And ſurg of nature with unceaſing joy, 
Pleas'd have I wancer'd through your rough 


domain. Them, 1. 


3. Unheeded; thoughtleſs; unconſidered. 


The freedom of faying as many careleſs things 
as other people, without teing fo ſeverely e- 
ma ked upon. Pope. 


4. Unmoved by; unconcerned at. 


Careleſs of tiunder from ti e clouds that break, 
My only omens from your les L take. Grant, 


To CARE'SS. v. a. [careſſer, Fr. from 


carus, Lat.] To endear; to fondle; 
to treat with kindnets, 

If | can feaſt, and pleaſe, and careſs my mind 
with the pleaſures of woithy ſpeculations, or vir- 
tu us practices, let gteatneſs and malice vex and 
abridge me, if they can, Seuth. 
n. J. [from the verb.] An 
act of endearment ; an expreſſion of 
tendernets. 

He, ſhe knew, would intermix 
Grateful digtethons, an! folve high diſpute 


With conjugal cares. Milton. 


Tire are ſome men who ſeem to have brutal 
minds wrapt up in human ſhapes; their very ca- 


L' Ejtrange, | 


res ale Crude and 13 port une, 


CAR 
After his ſueceſſour had publickly owned him- 


ſelf a Roman catholick, he began with his firſt 
careſſes to the church party. ; Swift, 
CARET. 3. . [ca et, Lat. there is want - 
ing.] A note which ſhows where ſome · 
thing interlined ſhould be read. 
CA'RGASON. n. /. Ccargagon, Spaniſh.] 
A cargo. Not uſed. - | 

My body is a cargaſon of ill humours. Howe!, 
CARGO. n. /. [charge, Fr.] The lading 
of a ſhip; the merchandiſe or wares 
contained and conveyed in a ſhip. 

In the hurry of the ſhipwreck, Simonides was 
the only man that appeared unconcerned, not- 
withitanding that his whole fortune was at take 
in the cargo. L' Eftrange. 

A ſhip whoſe cargo was no leſs than a whole 
world, that carried the fortune and hopes of all 
poſterity. Burnet's Theory, 

This gentleman was then a young adventurer 
in the republick of letters, and jul fitted out 
for the univerſity with a goud cargo of Latin and 
Greek. | Addiſun, 


Lat.] A ſwelling in the form of a fig. 
CARIES. n. [ Latin.) That rotten- 
neſs which is peculiar to a bone. Quincy. 
Fiſtulas of a lung continuance, are, tor the 


; moſt part, accompanied with ulcerations of the 
gland, and caries in the bone. Wiſeman, 


CARIO'SITY. n. /. [from carious.] Rot- 
tenneſs. 


ulccrs of the bones. Wiſcmans Surgery. 


Ca'rious. adj. [cariofus, Lat.] Rotten. 
I diſcovered the blood to ariſe by a caricus 


tooth. Wiſcman's Surgery. 
CARK, n. /. 


neſs. Obſolete. 


And Klaius taking for his young'ings cart, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might cnailenge lay, 


He down did lay 
His heavy head, devoid of careful cart. Sprnſer, 


be caretul ; 
anxious. 
always in an ill ſenſe, 


to be ſolicitous; to be 


from fuch mue dy abundance of carking agonies, 
to ftates which ſtill be adherent, Sidney, 
What can be vainer, than to laviſh out our 
lives in the ſearch of triflcs, and to lie cart» 
for the unprofitable goods of this world? L'. 
Nothing can ſuperſede our own cart inge and 
contrivances tor ourſelves, but the aſſurance that 
God cares for us. Deca 97 Piety. 
CARLE. n. /. [eeoyl, Saxon. ] 
1. A mean, rude, rough, brutal man. We 
now uſe churl. 
The cave beheld, and ſaw his gueſt 
Would fate depart, tor all Lis tubtile fleig't, 
Sperm, 
Anſwer, thou /e, and judge this riddle right, 
I“ frankly own thee for a cunning wight. Gay, 
The editor was a covetous carle, and would 
have his pearls of the kighet price. 
2. A kind of hemp. 
Tue ümble to (pin and the car! for her ſeed. 


Bentley, 


CARLINE THISTLE, [caritna, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Ca Rix Gs. n. / [Ina ſhip.] Timbers 
lying fore and aft, along from one beam 
to another; on theſe the ledges reſt, on 
which the planks of the deck are made 
foſt. Harris. 
Ca RMAN. n. /. from car and man. ] + man 


whole employment it is to drive cars, 


Ca'ricous Tumour. [from carica, a ſig, 


This is too general, taking in all cari-/ity and 


[ceanc, Saxon. ] Care; 
anxiety ; ſolicitude; concern; heedſul- 


Buſy with oker did their ſhoulders mark. Sidney. 


To CAR R. v. n [ceancan, Saxon.] To 


It is now very little uſcd, and 


I do find what a bleffing is chanced to my life, 


12 r. 
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It the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command; 


E'en ſturdy carmen ſhall thy nod obey, 
And rattling coaches ſtop to make thee way. Gay. 


Ca'rnMELITE. 1. f. [carmelite, Fr.] A 
ſort of pear. | 
CAarMrNATIVE. adj. [ſuppoſed to be fo 


called, as having vim carminis, the 


power of a charm. ] 

Carminatives are ſuch things as dilute and te- 

lax at the ſame time, becauſe wind occaſions a 
ſpaſm, or convulſion, in ſome parts. Whatever 
promotes inſenſible perſpir«tion, is carminative ; 
for wind is pei ſpirable matter retained in the body. 

Aru linot on Aliments, 

Carminatinme and diuretick 

Will damp all paſſion. ſympathetick. - Swift, 

:Ca'rmiNE. u. /. A bright red or crimſon 
colour, bordering on purple, uſed by 
painters in miniature, It is the molt 
valuable product of the cochineal maſ- 
tick, and of an exceſſive price. Chambers. 

\Ca'nnAGE. u. ſ. [carnage, Fr. from caro, 
carnis, Lat. 

1. Slaughter; havock; maſſacre. 

He brought the king's forces upon them rather 
as to carnage than to fight, inſomuch as, without 
any great loſs or danger to themſelves, the greateſt 
part of the ſeditious were lain, Hayward. 


2. Heaps of fleſh. 


Such a ſcent I draw 
Of earnage, , prey innumerable! and taſte 
"The ſavour of death from all things there that 
live. Milton. 
His ample maw with human carnage fill'd, 
A milky deluge next the giant ſwill'd. Pope. 


\CA'RNAL. adj. [ carnal, Fr. carnalis, low 
_ | 
4. Fleſhly ; not ſpiritual. 

Thou dott juſtly require us to ſubmit our un- 
.derſtandings to thine, and deny our carnal reaſon, 
in order. to thy ſacred myſteries and commands. 

. King Charles. 
From that pretence 
Spiritual Jaws by carnal por ſhall force 
On every conſcience. Milton. 

Not ſuch in carnal plexſure : for which caule, 

.Among the beaſts nv mate for thee-was found, 
Milton. 

A glorious apparition! had not doubt, 

And carnal fear, that day dimm'd Adam's eye. 
Milton. 


He perceives plainly, that his appetite to | 


Fpiritual things abates, in proportion as his ſen- 
fual appetite is indulged and encouraged; and 
that carnal defires Kill not only the defire, but 
even the power, of taſting purer delights. Atterb, 


2. Luſtful; lecherous; libidinous. 
1 is carnal cur n 
Preys on the iſſue of his mother's hody. Shatſp 
 *Carnaiity. 2. . [from carnal.) 
1. Fleſhly luſt; compliance with carnal 
deſires. 
If godly, why do they wallow and ſleep in all 


the carnalities of the world, under pretence of 
chriſtian liberty? South, 


2. Groſſneſs of mind. 


He did not inſtitute this way of worſhip, but 
beciuſe of the carnalty of their hearts, and the 
pron-neſs of that people to idolatry. Tillotfen, 


CA'RNALLY. adv. | from carnal. ] Accord- 


ing to the fleſh ; not ſpiritually. 
Where they found men in diet, attire, furniture 
of houſe, or any other way obſervers of civility: 
and decent order, ſuch they reproved, as being 
carnally and earthly minded. Heater. 
In the ſacrament we do not receive Chriſt car- 
nally, but we1cceive him ſpixitually ] and that oi 
itſelf is a conjugation of bleſſings and ſpiritua] 
graces. Taylor's Worthy Gommunicant 


Ca'rnAaLness, & . Carnality. Dia 


E 


| 
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Canna'TION. . J. [carnes, Lat.] The 
name of the natural fleſh colour, from 
which perhaps the flower is named; 
the name of a flower. * 5 | 

And — uu wretch! whoſe vile, whoſe inſe& 


Laid this gay daughter of the ſpring in duſt : 
O puniſh him! or to the Ely ſian ſhades: 
Diſmiſs my ſoul, where no carnation fades. Pope. 
CARNE'LION, u. /. A precious ſtone. 
The common carrelion has its name from its 
fleth colour : which is, in ſome of theſe ſtones, 
paler, when it is called the female carnelian; in 
others deeper, called the male, Word ward, 
Ca'tkNEOvs. adj. [carneus, Lat.] Fleſhy. 
In a calf, the umbilical veſſels terminate in 
certain bodies, divided into a multitude of car- 
_ neous papillæ. Ray. 


To Ca'kNiry. v. n. [from caro, carnis, 
Lat.] To breed fleſh; to turn nutri— 


ment into fleſh, 

At the ſame time I think, I deliberate, I pur- 
poſe, I command: in inferiour faculties, I walk, 
I ſee, I hear, I digeſt, I ſanguiſy, I carnify. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

Ca'nxIvatl. n. . [carnaval, Fr.] The 

feaſt held in the popiſh countries before 
Lent ; a time of luxury. | 

The whole year is but one mad carnival, and 
we are voluptuous not ſo much upon deſire or 
appetite, as by way of exploit and bravery. 

Decay of Piety. 


Carni'vorovs. adi. [from carnis and 


voro, ] Fleſh-eating; that of which 
fleſh 1s the proper food. 


In birds there is no maſtication or comminu- 
tion of the mear in the mouth; but in ſuch as 
are not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed 
into the crop or craw. Ray an the Creation. 

Man is by his frame, as well as his appetite, 
a carnivorgus animal. Arbuthnet on Aliments, 


Carno'siTY, . /. [carnofite, Fr.] Fleſhy 
excreſcence. | ' 
By this method, and by this courſe of dict, 
with ſudorifics, the ulcers are healed, and that 
carnsſity reſolved. Wiſeman. 


CAR NOS. adj. [from caro, carnis, Lat.] 

C 

The firſt or outward part is a thick and carnous 

covering, like that of a walnut; the ſecond, a 

dry and floſculous coat, commonly called mace. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

The muſcle whereby he is enabled to draw 

himdelf together, the academiſts deſcribe to be a 
diſtin carnas muſcle, extended to the car. 

Ray on the Creation. 


Y 


'Ca'roB, or St. John's Bread. | ſoligua, 


Lat.] 


A tree very common in Spain, and in ſome 
parts of Italy, where it produces a great quantity 
of long, flat, brown- coloured pods, which are 
thick, mealy, and of a ſwectiſh taſte. Theſc 
pods are eaten by the poorer inhabitants. Miller. 


Caro'cne. n. /. [from careſſe, Fr.] A 
coach; a carriage of pleaſure. It is 
uſed in the comedy of A/bumazar, but 
now it is obſolete. | 

CA'ROL. n. /. [carola, Ital. from cho 
rcola, Lat.] 


1. A ſong of joy and exultation. 
And let the Graces dance unto the reſt, 
For they can do it beſt; 
Tie whiles the maidens do their caro! ſing, 
To wich the woods ſhall anſwer, and their echo 
S Spenſer's Epithalamium, 
Even in the Old Teſt ment, if you liften 10 
David's harp, you ſhall hear as many hearſe- like 
airs as carols, | Bacon. 
Oppos'd to her, on t'other fide advance 
The cultly feaſt, the carol, and the dance, 


U 


r 
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Minſtrels and muſick try and pla | 
And balls by night, 2 — day. 
a Dr 

2. A ſong of devotion. 2 
No night is now with hymn or care / bleſt. 
: Shakſpeare, 
They gladly thither haſte; and, by a choir 

Of ſquadron'd angels, hear his care! ſung. Milton. 
3. A ſong in general, 

The caro/ they began that hour, 

How that a life was but a flower. Shatſpeare, 
To CA ROT. v. n. [carolare, Ital.] To 

ſing; to warble; to ſing in joy and 

feltivity. 3 

Hark, how the cheerful birds do chant their lays, 
And carel of love's praiſe, Spenſer, 

This done, ſhe ſung, and carell'd out ſo clear 
That men and angels might rejoice to hear. Dryd. 

Hoy'ring ſwans, their throats releas'd * 
From native ſilence, cars! ſounds harmonious, 

Prin, 
To Ca'roL. v. a. To praiſe; to celebrate 
in ſong. | 

She with precious viol'd liquors heals, 

For which the ſhepherds at their feſtivals 

Carol her goodneſs loud in ruſtick lays. Milton. 
CA'ROTID. adj. | carotides, Lat.] Two 

arteries which ariſe out of the aſcend. 

ing trunk of the aorta, near where the 

ſubclavian arteries ariſe. 

The carotid, vertebral, and ſplenetick arteries, 
are not only variouſly contorted, but alſo here 
and there dilated, to moderate the motion of the 
blood. Ray on the Creation, 

Caro'USAL. 1. J. [from carouſe. It ſeems 
more properly pronounced with the ac- 
cent upon the ſecond ſyllable; but 
Dryden accents it on the firſt.] A 
feſtival. 


This game, theſe carouſals Aſcanius taught, 
And building alba to the Latins brought. Dry, 
To CARO'USE. v. n. [caroufſer, Fr. 
from gar auſz, all out, Germ.] J 
drink; to quaff; to drink largely. 
He calls for wine: a health, quoth he, as it 
Had been aboard caroufing to his mates 
After a ſtorm. Shakſpeare, 
Learn with how little life may be preſery'd, 
In gold and myrrh they need not to carcapſe. 
Raleigh, 
Now hats fly off, and youths careuſe, 
Healths firſt go round, and then the houſe, 
The brides came thick and thick. Suckling, 
Under the ſhadow of friendly boughs 
They fit carerfing, where their liquor grows. 
Waiter, 
To Caro'vss. v. a. To drink up laviſhly, 
Now my ſick foo}, Roderigo, 
Whom love hath turn'd almoſt the wrong fide out, 
Io Deſde mona hath to-night carous'd 
Potat ions pottle deep. Shakſpeare, 
Our cheerſul gueſts car-yſe the ſparkling tears 
Of the rich grape, whilt muſick charms then 
cars. Denham, 


Caro'vse. n.f. [from the verb.] 


1. A drinking match. 

Waſte in wild riot what your land allows, 

There ply the eariy feaſt, and late carcuſe, Pope. 
2. A hearty doſe ot liquor. 

He had ſo many eyes watching over him, as he 
could not drink a full carouſe of ſack, but the 
ſtate was advertiſed thereof, within tew hours 
after. Davies on Ireland. 

Pleaſe you, we may contrive this afternoon, 

And quaff caroufes to our mittrefs? health. SA. 
Caro USER. 1. J [from carouſe,.] A 
diinker; a toper, | 

The bold caronſer, and advent'ring dame, 
Nor fear the fever, nor refuſe the flame; 

Safe in his ſkill, from all conſtraint ſet free 
But conſcious ſhame, remorſe, and piety. Crexv. 


Care, 2. J [carpe, Fr.] A pond fiſh, 


3 


— 
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A friend of mine ftored a pond of three ot 


four acres with carps and tench, Hale, 


o CARP. v. n. (cargo, Lat.] To cen- 
ſure; to cavil; to find fault; with 47 
before the thing or perſon cenſured, 

Tertullian even often, through diſcontentment, 
carpeth injuriouſly at them, as though they did 
A even when they were free from ſuch meaning. 

Loter 

This your all-liceus'd fool 
Does hourly carp and quarrel, breaking forth 
In rank and not to be endured riots, Shatſprare, 

No, not a tooth or nail to ſcratch 
And at my act ions carp or catch. 

When I ſpoke, 
My honeſt homely words were carp*dandcenſur'd, 
For want of courtly fiiie, Dryden. 


Ca/nrENTER, n. / [charpentier, Fr.] An 
artificer in wood; a builder of houſes 
and ſhips. He is diſtinguiſhed from 


a joiner, as the carpenter performs larger 
and ſtronger work. 

This work performed with adviſcment good, 
Godfrey his carpenters, and men of (kill 
In all the camp, ſent to an aged woud. Fairfax. 

In building Hiero's great ſhip, there were 
three hundred carpenters employed for a year 
rogether. Wilkins, 

In burden'd veſſels firſt with ſpeedy care, 

Nis plenteeus ſtores do ſeaſon'd timbers ſend ; 

Thither the brawny carpenters repair, 

And, as the ſurgeons of maim'd ſhips attend. 
| Dryden, 
Ca'RPENTRY, 2. /. [from carpenter.] The 
trade or art of a carpenter. 

It had been more proper for me to have in- 
troduced carpentry before joinery, becauſe neceſ- 
fity did doubtleſs compel our forefathers to uſe 
the conveniency of the firſt, rather than the ex- 


Herbert. 


travagancy of the laſt, Mexan ; Mech, Exer 
Ca'nreR. n. /. {from To carp.) A ca- 
viller; a cenſorious man. 4 


I have not theſe weeds, 
By putting on the cunning of a carper. 


CA'RPET. n. /. [&arpet, Dutch. ] 
1. A covering of various colours, 
upon floors or tables. 
Be the Jacks fair within, the Jills fair with- 
out, carpets laid, and every thing in order? 
2 Shakſprare. 
Againſt the wall, in the middle of the half 


pace, is a chair placed before him, with a table 
and carpet before it. Bacon, 


2. Ground variegated with flowers, and 
level and ſmooth, 
Go ſignify as much, while here we mareh 
Upon the graſſy carpet of this plain. Shal care. 
The carpet ground ſhall be with leaves o'er- 
ſpread, | 
And boughs ſhall weave a cov'ring for your head. 
Dryaen. 


Shakſp. 


ſpread 


3. Any thing variegated. 
The whole dry land is, for the moſt part, 
covered over with a lovely carpet of green grals, 
and other herbs. Ray. 
4. Carpet is uſed, proverbially, for a ſtate 
of eaſe and luxury; as, a carpet knight, 

a knight that has never known the field, 


and has recommended himſelf only at 

table. | 
He is knight, dubbed with unhacked rapier, 

and on carpet conſideration. Shakſpeare. 


5. To be on the carpet [ ſur le tapis, Fr.] 


is to be the ſubject of conſideration ; an | 


affair in hand. 
To CAR PET. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſpread with carpets. 


We found him in a fair chamber, richly hanged 
and carpeted under foot, without any degrees to 
the fate; he was ſet upon a low throne, richly 


CAR 


adorned, and a rich cloth of gate over his head, 


of blue ſattin embroidered, Bacon, 

The dry land we find every where naturally 
carpeted over with graſs, and other agreeable 
whoteſome plants, Derham. 

Ca'RPING, farticip. adj. [from To carp.] 
+ Captious ; cenlorious. 

No carping critick interrupts his praiſe, 

No rival firives hat for a ſecond place. Gramville, 

Lay aſide therefore a car ping ſpirit, and read 
ere) an adverſary with an huneſt defign to find 
out his true meaning; do not ſnatch at little 
lapſes, and appearances of miſtake, IT atts 

CARPINGLY. adn. [from carping.] Cap- 
tioully ; cenſoriouſly, 

We derive out of the Latin at ſecond hand 
by the Fench, and make good Engliſh, as in 
thcle adverbs, cavping.y, currently, aQtively,. 
col6urably, ramden's Remains. 

CA'RPMEALS. nf. A kind of coarſe cloth 
made in the north of England. Phillips. 
CA'RPUS. n. . [ Latin.] "The wrilt, ſo 
named by anatomiſts, which is made up 
of eight little bones, of different figures 
and thickneſs, placed in two ranks, four 
in each rank. They are ſtrongly tied 
together by the ligaments which come 
from the radius, and by the annulary 
ligament. Quincy. 
found one of the bones of the carpus lying 
looſe in the wound. I :ſeman's Surgery. 
CA'kkRACk, See CARACK, 
Ca'kkaT. See CARAT. 
Ca'RRaway. Sce CARAWA x. | 

Nay, you ſhall ſee mine orchard, where, in an 
arbour, we will cat a laſt year's pippin of my 
own grafting, with a diſh of carratoays, and to 
forth; come, coulin, filence, and then to bed. 

Shakſpeare's Henry tv. 
CA'RRIAGE. n.f. [cariage, Fr. baggage ; 
from carry, ] 
1. The act of carrying, or tranſporting, 
or bearing any thing. ee 

The unequal agitation of the winds, though 
material to the carriage of ſounds faither or leis 
way, yet do not confound the articulation. Bacer. 

If it ſeem ſo ſtrange to move this obelik for ſo 
little ſpace, what may we think of the carriage 
of it out of Egypt? Wilkins, 

2. Conqueſt; acquiſition. 

Soly man reſolved to beſiege Vienna, in good 
hope that, by the carriage away of that, the 
other cities would, without reſiſtance, be yielded. 

Ausclles's Wiftory of the [urks, 
3. Vehicle; that in which any thing is 
carried. | 

What horſe or carriage can take up and beat 
away all the loppings of a branchy tree at once? 

Watts. 
4. The frame upon which cannon is car- 
8 

He commanded the great ordnance to be laid 
upon carriages, Which before lay bound in great 
unwieldy timber, with rings faſtened thereto, 
and could not handſomely be removed to or fro. 

Kinlles's H:flory of the Turks. 


5. Bchaviour; perſonal manners. 

Before his eyes he did caſt a miſty by his own in- 
finuation, and by the carriage of his youth, that 
expreiſed a natural princely behaviour. Bacon. 

Though in my face there's no affected frown, 
Nor in my carriage a ſeign'd niceneſs thown, 

I keep my konour ſt ill without a tain, Dryden. 

Let them have ever ſo learned lectures of 
breeding, that which will moſt influence their 
carr'age will be the company they converſe with, 
and the faſhion of thoſe abuut them, Locke, 


6. Conduct; meaſures; practices. 

You may kurt yourſelf ; nay, utterly 
Grow from the king's acquaintance, by this 
ca? ringe, Skakſpeare, 


Vor. I. 


CAR 


diſeretion in his carriage, that there might be 
no notice taken in the exerciſc of his religion. 
Clarrudbn. 
7. Management; manner of tranſacting. 
Not uſed. 


The manner of earr:age of the buſineſs, was 
as if there had been ſecret inquiſition 1 * lim. 
Bacon's Hen Vit. 

Ca'rRIER. n. .. [from To carry. ] 


1. One who carries ſomething. 

You muſt diſtinguiſh between the motion of 
the air, which is but a vehiculum cauſe, a carrice 
of the ſounds, and the ſcund conveyed. Bee. 

For winds, when homeward they return, wil 

drive £7 ws 
The loaded carricrs from their evening hive. 
Dryien. 
2. One whoſe profeſſion or trade is to 


carry goods for others. 

I have rather made it my choice to tranſciibe 

all, than to vewure the ivls of my originals by 

poſt or car rice. Prerce's Letters. 
The roads are crowded with carriers, laden 

with rich manufaGures. Swiye. 


1 3. A meſſenger ; one who carries 2 meſ. 


ſage. 
The welcome news is in the letter found ; 
The carrier's not comrarfioned to expound , 


It ſpeaks itſolt. Dr ydin's Religin Later. 
4. The name of a ſpecies of pigeons, ſo 
called from the reported practice of 

* ſome natious, who fend them with let- 
ters ticd to their necks, which they car- 


ry to the place where they were bred, 
however remote. | 

There are tame and wild pigeons ; and of tame 
there are croppers, carriers, runts, Walton, 


CA'RRION. . /. {charogne, Fr.] | 
1. The carcaſs of ſomething not proper 
for food. 


They did eat the dead cart, and one another 
ſoon after; inſomuch that the very carcaſſes they 
ſcraped out of their graves, Spenſer en Ireland. 

It is 1 
That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 
Do as the carrien does, not as the flower. Shatf, 

This foul deed ſhall ſmell above the earth, 
With carrien men groaning for burial, Skatſp, 

You'll aſk me why I rather chooſe to have 
A weight of carr/on fleſh, than to receive 

Three thouſand ducats. Shakſpeare, 

Ravens are ſeen in flocks where a carmen lies 
and wolves in herds to run dewn a deer. Temple, 

Sheep, oxen, horſes fall; and heap'd on high, 
The ditPring ſpecies in confuſion lie; 

Till, warm'd by frequent ills, the way they ſound 
To lodge their loathſome carrien under ground. 
Dryden, 

Criticks, as they are birds of prey, huvc ever 

a natural inclination to cart. Pope, 
2. Any fleſh ſo corrupted as not to be fit 
for food. 

Not all that pride that makes thee ſwel!, 

As big as thou duſt blown-up veal; 
Nor all thy tricks and lights to cheat, 
Sell all thy carrien for good mcat. Wud Bras, 

The wolves will get a breakfaſt by my death, 
Yet (carce enough their hunger to ſupply, 

For love has made me carrion ere I dic. Dryden, 
3. A name of reproach for a worthleſs 
woman. 

Shall we ſend that fooliſh carri2n, Mrs. Quick - 
ly, to him, and excuſe his throwing into the 
water ? Sratſpeare, 

Ca'xrioN. adj. [from the ſubſtantive. ] 
Relating to carcaſſes; feeding upon 
carcaſſes, | 

Match to match I have encounter'd him, 

And made a prey for carrion kites and crows, 
Ev'n of the bonny beaſts he low d fo well. 


Saaten. 
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He adviſed the new governour to have fo much 
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| To CA'RRY. v. a. [ charier, Fr. from 


CAR 


The charity of our death- bed vifits frorq one 
another, is much at a rate with that of a carrien 
crow to a ſheep we ſmell a carcaſs. L' Eftrange. 


CARROT. . /. [carote, Fr. daucus, 
Lat.] An eſculent root. h 

Carrets, though garden roots, yet they do well 
in the felds for feed. | Mortimer. 
| His ſpouſe orders the ſack to be immediately 
opened, and greedily pulls out of it half a dozen 
bunches of carrots. Dennis, 

Ca'xrRoTINESS. mn. . [from carroty.] 
Redneſs of hair. 

Ca'rroOTY. adj. [from carrot.) Spoken 
of red hair, on account of its re- 
ſemblance in colour to carrots, 

Ca/rrows. u. /. [an Iriſh word.] 

The carretos are a kind of people that wander 
up and down to gentlemen's houſes, living only 
upon cards and dice; who, though they have 
little or nothing of their own, yet will they play 
for much money. Spenſer en Ireland. 


currus, Lat.] 
1. To convey from a place: oppoſed to 


bring, or convey to a place : often with | 


a particle, ſignifying departure, as away, 
07. 
When he dieth, he ſnalh carry nothing away. 
; Pſalms. 
And devout men carried Stephen to his 8 
J. 
I mean to carry her away this evening - the 
help of theſe two ſoldiers. Dryden's Span. Friar. 
As ina hive's vimineous dome, 
Ten thouſand bees enjoy their home ; 
Each does her ſtudious action vary, 
To go and come, to fetch and carry. Prior. 
They expoſed their goods with the price 
marked, then retired ; the merchants came, left 
the price which they would give upon the goods, 
and reticed; the Seres returning, carried off either 
their goods or money, as they liked beſt, Arbuth, 


2. To tranſport. 


They began to carry about in beds thoſe that 
were ſick. Mart. 
The ſpecies of audibles ſeem to be carried more 
. manifeſtly through the air, than the ſpecies of 
viſibles. Bacon. 
Where many great ordnance are ſhot off to- 
gether, the ſound will be carried, at the leaſt, 
twenty miles upon the land. Bacon. 


3. To bear; to have about one. 
Do not take out bones like ſurgeons I have met 
with, who carry them about in their pockets. 
Wifſeman's Surgery. 
4. To take; to have with one. 
If the ideas of liberty and volitios were carr/2:4 


along with us in our minds, a great part of the | 
Eiflicuities that perplex men's thoughts would be | 


caſier reſolved. Loc te. 
I have liſtened with my utmaſt attention for 


kat? an hour to an araour, without being able to | 


car away one fingie ſeutence out of à whole 
ſermon. Swife. 


5. To convey by force. 


Go, carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet; 
Take all his company along with him. Shakſp. 


6. To effect any thing. 1 


There are ſome vain perſons, that whatſoever 
toeth alone, or muveth upon greater means, if 
they have never ſo little hand in it, they think it 
is they that carry it. Bacon. 

Oft-times we loſe the occaſion of carrying a 
Lufneſs well thoroughly by our too much haſte. 

Ben Jonſen's Diſcguer y. 

Theſe advantages will be of no effect, unleſs 

we improve them to words, in the car ing of our 


main point. Acatſen. 
7. To gain in competition. 
And bardly ſhall I carry out my fide, 
Kei Luſband being alive, Shatſpeare, 


GAR 


many ſtand for conſulſhips ?———Thret, ' 


Ho 
they ſay ; but it is thought of every one Coriolanus 


| will carry it. Shakſpeare. 
I ſee not yet how any of theſe fix reaſons can 

be fairly avoided; and yet if any of them hold 
good, it is enough to carry the cauſe, Saunder ſon. 


ing a joint commiſſioner of the treaſury, ſtill op- 
poſed, and commonly carried away. every thing 
againſt him. Clarenden. 
8. To gain after reſiſtance. 
The count wooes your daughter, 
Lays down his wanton ſiege before her beauty; 
Reſolves to carry her; let her conſent, 
As we'll direct her now, - tis beſt to bear it. 
Sal ſpcare. 
What a fortune does the thick lips owe, 
If he can carry her thus? Shakſpeare's O lis. 
The town was dittiefſed, and ready for an 
aſſault, which, if it had been given, would have 
cult much blood; but yet the town would have 
been carried in the end. Hacon's Henry v11. 
9. To gain: with it; that is, to prevail. 
Le porter, Fr.] z 
Are you all refulv'd to give your voices? 
But that's no matter; the greater part carries it. 
3 Shatſpeare. 
By theſe, and the like arts, they promiſed 
themſelves that they ſhould eaſily carry /t; to 
that they entertained the houſe all the morning 
with other debates. Clarendon. 
If the numerouſneſs of a train muſt carry it, 
virtue may go follow Aſtræa, and vice only will 
be worth the courting. Glanville. 
Children, who live together, often ſtrive for 
maſtery, whoſe wills ſhall carry it over the 2 
CRE. 
In pleaſures and pains, the preſent is apt to 
carry it, and thoſe at a diſtance have the diſ- 
advantage in the compariſon. Lec te. 
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10. To bear out; to face through: with zz. 


If a man carries it off, there is ſo much money 
ſaved; and if he be detected, thete will be ſome- 
thing pleaſant in the frolick. L' Efirange. 


11. To continue external appearance. 

My niece is already in the belief that he's 
mad; we may carry it thus for our pleaſure and 
his penance. Shakſpeare. 

12. To manage; to tranſact, 

The ſenate is generally as numerous as our 
houſe of commons; and yet carries its reſolutions 
ſo privately, that they are ſeldom known. Addi. 


13. To behave; to conduct: with the re- 
ciprocal pronoun. 


have carried themſetves ill in the tame place. 
Bacon, 
He attended the king into Scotland, where he 
did carry Aimſeſf with much ſingular ſweetneſs 
and temper. | Motten. 
He carried himſelf fo inſolently in the houſe, 
and out of the houſe, to all perſons, that he be- 
came odious. Clarendon. 


14. Sometimes with t; as, ſhe carries it 
high. 

15. To bring forward; to advance in any 
progreſs. 


It is not to he imagined how far conſtancy 
will carry a man; however, it is better walking 
ſlowly in a rugged way, than to break a leg and 
be a cripple. Locke, 

This plain natural way, without grammar, can 

- carry them to great clegancy aud politeneſs in 
their language. 

There is no vice which mankind carries to ſuch 
wild extremes, as that of avarice. Swift. 


16. To urge; to bear forward with fome 
kind of external impulſe, 

Men are ſtrongly carried out to, and hard]! 
took off from, the practice of vice. South, 
He that the world, or fleſh, or devil, can 
carry away from the profeſſon of an obedience 
to Chriſt, is no ſon of the faithful Abraham. + 
Hammond's Practical Catechiſm, 


| 


The latter ſtill enjoying his place, and continu- 


Neglect not alſo the examples of thoſe that | 


Locke. | 


CAR 


Im nature, paſion, and revenge will ary 
them too far in puniſhing others; and therefore 
God bath certainly appointed government to re- 
ſtrain the partiality and violence of men. Locke, 
17. To bear; to have; to obtain. 

In ſome vegetables, we tce ſomething that corries 
a kind of analogy to ſenſe; they contract their 
leaves againſt the cold; they open them to the 
favourable heat. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

18, To exhibit to ſhow; to diſplay on 
the outſide ; to ſet to view. 

The aſpect of every one in the family carries 
ſo much ſatisfaction, that it appears he knows 
his happy lot. : Addiſon, 

19. To imply ; to import. 

It carries too great an imputation of ignorance, 
lightneſs, or folly, for men to quit and renuunce 
their former tenets, preſently, upon the offer of 
an argument which they canuot immediately 
anſwer, Locke, 

20. To contain; to compriſe. 

He thought it carried ſomething of argument 

in it, to prove that doctrine. Watts on the Mind, 


21. To have annexed; to have any thing 
joined: with the particle cih. 

There was a righteous and a ſearching law, 
directly forbidding ſuch practices; and they 
knew that it carried with it the divine ſtamp. 

( S5:th, 

There are many expreſſions, which carry wick. 
them to my mind no clear ideas. Locle. 

The obvious portions of extenſion, that affect 
our ſenſes, carry with them into the mind the idea 
of finite. Locke. 

22. To convey or bear any thing united 
or adhering, by communication of mo- 
tion, 

We ſee alſo manifeſtly, that ſounds are car- 
ried with wind : and therefore ſounds will be 
heard further with the wind than againſt tne 
wind. Baron's Natural Hiftory, 

23. To move or continue any thing in a 
certain direction. 

His chimney is carried up through the old rock, 
ſo that you ſee the ſky through it, notwithſtand- 
ing the rooms lie very deep. Addifon on Italy 


24. To puſh on ideas, arguments, or any 
thing ſucceſſive in a train. 

Manethes, that wrote of the Egyptians, hath 
carried up their government to an incredible diſ- 
tance. Hates Origin of Mankind, 

25. To receive; to endure. Not in uſe. 

Some have in teadineſs ſo many odd ſtories, as 
there is nothing but they can wrap it into a tale, to 
make others carry it with more pleaſure. Bacon. 

26. To ſupport ; to ſuſtain, 

Carry camomile, or wild thyme, or the green 
ſtrawberry, upon ſticks, as you do hops upon 
poles. Bacon's Natural Hifcory, 

27. To bear, as trees. 

Set them a reatonable Ccpth, and they will 

carry more ſhoots upon the flem. Bacon, 
28. To fetch and bring, as dogs, 

Young whelps learn eatily to carry; young 

popinjays learn quickly to ſpeak. Ajcham, 
29. To carry off, To kill. 

Old Parr lived to one hundred and fifty-three 
years uf age, and might have gone further, if the 
change of air had not carried him off. Timpl/c. 


30. To carry on. To promote; to help 


forward. 

It carries en the ſame deſign that is promoted 
by authors of a graver tun, and only does it in 
another manner, | Addi ſen. 


31. To carry on. To continue; to put 


forward from one ſtage to another. 

By the adminiſtration of grace, begun by our 
bleſſed Saviour, carried on by his diſciples, and 
to be completed by their ſucceſſours to the world's 
end, all- types that darkened this faith are en- 
lightened. Spratt, 


CAR 


Enest's fettlement in Italy was carrict on 
rough all the oppoſitious in his way to it, both 


CAR 


A cart-load of carrots appeared of darker bo- | 


by ſea and land. Addifon. 
32. To carry en. To proſecute; not to 
let ceaſe. e | | 
France will not conſent to furniſh us with 
money ſufficient to carry on the war. Temple. 
33. To carry through, To ſupport ; to 
keep from failing, or being conquered. 
That grace will carry us, if we do not wilfully 
betray our ſuccuurs, vi oriouſiy 2krcugh all dif- 
ticuſties. Hammond. 
T, CARRY. v. n. 
1. A bare is faid by hunters to carry, 
when ſhe runs on rottea ground, or on 
froit, and it ſticks to her feet. 
2. A horſe is ſaid to carry cvell, when his 
neck is arched, and he holds his head 
high; but when his neck is thort, and 
ill-thaped, and he lowers his head, he 
is ſaid to carry bow. | 
Ca'xrY-TALE. u. f. [from cvrry and tale.) 
A talebearer. 


Some car, y-tale, ſome pleaſeman, ſome ſlight 
zany, 


Told our intents beſore. Skat ſpeare. 


CART. a. / See Car. [enæx, chax, Sax. ] 
1. A carriage in general. 

The Scythians are deſcribed by Herodotus to 

lodge always in carts, and to feed upon the milk 


of mares. | Temple. 
Triptolemus, ſo ſung the Nine, 
Strew d plenty frum his cart divine, Dryden. 


2. A wheel - carriage, uſed commonly for 
luggage. 

Now while my friend, juſt ready to depart, 
Was packing all his goods in one poor cart, 
He ſtopp'd a little. Dryden's Juvenal. 

3. A ſmall carriage with two wheels, uſed 
by huſbandmen ; diſtinguiſhed from a 
ewagger, which has four wheels. 

Alas! what weights are theſe that load my 

heart ! 
IT am as dull as winter ſtarved ſheep, 
Tir'd as a jade in overloaden cart. Sidney. 


4. The vehicle in which criminals are 
carried to execution. 
The ſquire, whoſe good grace was to open the 
ſcene, 
Now fitted the halter, now travers'd the cart, 
And often took leave, but was loth to depart. 
Prior. 
To Carr. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
expoſe in a cart, by way of puniſhment. 
Democritus ne*er laugh'd ſo loud, 
To ſee bawds carte through the crowd. 
No woman led a better life: 


Hudib. 


She to intrigues was e' en hard- hearted; | 


She chuckled when a bawd was carted; 
And thought the nation ne'er would thrive, 
Till all tae whores were burnt alive. Prior. 


To Carr. v. n. To uſe carts for carriage. 
Oxen are not ſo good for draught, where you 
have occaſion to cart much, but for winter plough- 
ing. Mortimer, 
CarTt-HoRSE. n. / [from cart and Horſe.] 
A coarſe unwicldy horſe, fit only for the 
cart. f 

It was determiticd, that theſe ſick and wounded 
ſoldiers ſhould be carried upon the cart-herſes. 

: Anolles. 
CaRT-JaDe. u. /. [from cart and jade. 
A vile horſe, fit only for the cart. 

He came out with all his clowns, horſed upon 
ſuch cart-jades, fo furniſhed, I thought if that 
were thrifr, I wiſhed none of my friends or ſub- 
jects ever to thrive, Sidney.” 


Carr-104D. n. / [from cart and load. 


| 


lour, when looked upon where the points were 
obverted to the eye, than where the ſides were ſo, 


Boyle. 
Let Wood and his accomplices travel about a 


country with cart-/cads of their ware, and ſce 

who will take it. Swift. 
2, A quantity ſufficient to load a cart. 
CART-ROPE. 3. /. [from cart and rope. ] 

A ſtrong cord uſed to faſten the load on 
the carriage: proverbially any thick cord. 
CART-waY. nf. [from cart and way.] A 
way through which a carriage may con- 
veniently travel, 
Where your wogds are large, it is beſt to have 

a cart-7vay along the middle of them. Mortimer. 

CARTE BLANCHE, French. ] A 
blank paper; a paper to be filled up 
with ſuch conditions as the perſon to 
whom it is ſent thinks proper. 
Ca'rTEL. u. .. [cartel, Fr. cartello, Ital.] 
1. A writing containing, for the moſt 
part, ſtipulations between cnemies. 

As this diſcord among the ſiſterſtood is likely 
do engage them in a long and lingering war, it 
is the more neceſſary that there ſhould be a car- 
tel ſettled among them. Addiſow's Freeholder. 
2. Anciently any publick paper. 

They flatly diſavouch 
To yield him more obedience, ur ſupport ; 
And as to perjur'd duke of Lancaſter, 
Their cartel of deſiance, they prefer. 
RN at. Daniel s Civil War, 
CARTER. n. /. [from cart.] The man 
who drives a cart, or whoſe trade it is to 
drive a cart, 
Let me he no aſſiſtant for a ſtate, 
But keep a farm, and carters.. Shakſpeare. 
The Divine geodneſs never fails, provided- 
that, according to the advice of Hercules to the 
carter, we put our own ſhoulders to the work. 
L' Eftrange. 
Carter and hoſt confronted face to face. Dryd. 
It is the prudence of a carter to put bells upon 
his horſes, to make them carry their burdens 
cheerfully. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
CA'RTILAGE. . /. [cartilago, Latin. ] 
A ſmooth and ſolid body, ſofter than a 
bone, but harder than a ligament. In 
it are no cavities or cells for containing 
of marrow ; nor is it covered over with 
any membrane to make it ſenſible, as 
the bones are. The cartilages have a 
natural elaſticity, by which, if they are 
forced from their natural figure or ſitu- 
ation, they return to it of themſelves,” 
as ſoon as that force is taken away. 
Quincy. 
Canals, by degrees, are aboliſhed, and grow 
ſolid ; fevera: of them united grow a membrane; 
theſe membranes further conſolidated become 
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, Eartilages, and cartilages bones. Arbuthnoet, 
CARTILAG!NEOUS. T n. . [from carti- 
CarTILA'GINOUS. lage.] Conſiſt- 


ing of cartilages. 

By what artifice the cartilagincuus kind of fiſhes 
poiſe themſelves, aſcend and deſcend at pleaſure, 
and continue in what depth of water they liſt, is 
as yet unknown. Ray. 

The larynx gives paſſage to the breath, and, 
as the breath paſſeth through the rimula, makes 
a vibration of thoſe carti/aginous bodies, which | 
forms that breath into a vocal ſound or voice. 

elders Elements of Speech. 
CanTo'ov. n./. [cartone, Ital.] A paint- 
ing or drawing upon large paper. 

It is with a vulgar idea that the world beholds 

the cartogns of Raphael, and every one feels his 


t. A quantity en thing piled on a cart. 


— 


ſhare of pkeaſure and entertainment, Hatts. 
| 


N 
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Carto'ucn, . . [cartouche, French. ] 
1. A caſe of wood three inches thick at-- 
the bottom, irt round with marlin, 
and holding —— muſket balls 
and fix or eight iron balls of a pound 
weight. It is fired out of a hobit or 
ſmall mortar, and is proper for defend- 
ing a paſs. Harris, 
2. A portable box for charges. 
CA'RTRAGE. n. /. cartouche, Fr.] A 
CA'RTRIDGE. ; caſe of paper or parch- 
ment filled with gunpowder, uſed for 
the greater expedition in charging guns. 
Our monarch ſtands in perſon by, 
His new-caft cannons firmneſs to explore ; 
The ſtrength, of big-curg'd powder loves to 


t 
And ball and cartrage ſorts ſot every bore. Dryd. 
C'anTRUT. n. . [from cart and rut; 
route, a way.] The track made by a 
cart wheel. . 


C'ARTULARY- 3. J. [from charta, paper, 


Lat.] A place where papers or records 
are kept. 


Ca'rTwriGuT. n. . [from cart and 
wright.] A maker of carts. 

Atter local names, the moſt names have been 
derived from occupations or profeftons; as, 
Taylor, Potter, Smith, Cartwright. Camden. 

To CARVE. v. 4. [ceohpan, Saxon; 
Lerven, Dutch.] 

1. To cut wood, or ſtone, or other mat- 
ter, into elegant forms. 

Taking the very refuſe, he hath carved it dili- 
gently when he had nothing elſe to do. Wiſdor, 

Had Democrates really carved mount Athos 
into a ſtatue of Alexander the Great, and had 
the memory of the fact been obliterated by ſume 
accident, who could afterwards have proved it 
impoſſible, but that it might caſually have been? 

| Bentley, 
2. To cut meat at the table. 


3. To make any thing by carving or cut- 
ting. | 

Yet fearing idleneſs, the nurſe of ill, 

In ſculpture exercis'd his happy fill ; 

And carv'd in ivory ſuch a maid fo fair, 

As nature could not with his art compaie, 

Were the to work, Dryden, 
4. To engrave. 

O Roſalind, theſe trees ſhall be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts L' character; 

That every eye, which in this foreſt looks, 
Shall ſee thy virtue witnele'd every where, 

Run, run, Orlando, carve on every tree 

The fair, the chaſte, the uncxprefive ſhe. 

Shakſpeare, 
5. To diſtribute; to apportion ; to pro- 
vide at will. 

He had been a keeper of his flocks both from 
the violence of robbers and his own ſoldiers, who 
could eanly have carved themiclves their own 
food. South, 

How dares finful duſt and aſhes invade the 
prerogative of Providence, and carve out to him- 
felf the ſeaſons and iſſues of life and death? 

| South, 

The labourers” ſhare, being ſeldom more thin 
a bare ſubſiftence, never atfuws that body of 
men opportunity to firuggle wita tne iicher, un- 
leſs when ſome common and great diſtreſs em- 
boldens them to carve to their wants. Locke, 

6. To cut; to hew. 

Or they will buy his ſheep, forth of the cote, 
Or they wi | carve the fl. epherd's throat, Sper r, 

Brave Macbeth, with ins brandith'd fice!, 
Lixe valour's minion, carted out his paſſage, _ 

Starjpoars 
To CARVE. v. z. 
t. To exerciſe the trade of a ſculptor, 


2 M 2 


— 


CAS 


2. To perform at table the office 
plying the company from the diſhes. 


do mean to make love to Ford's wife; I 
fpy entertainment in her z ſhe diſcourſes, ſhe 
che, the gives the leer of invitation. Sp. 

Well then, things handſomely were ſerv'd ; 
My miltreſs for the ſtrangers carv'd. Prior. 

Ca'rveL. . /. A ſmall ſhip. 

I gave them order, if they found any Indians 
there, to ſend in the little fly-boat, or the carve/, 
1e the river; for, with our great ſhips, we 
durſt not approach the coaſt, Raleigh, 

Ca'rvBR. 1. /. [from carve.] 
1. A ſculptor, 
All arts and artiſts Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for hire, or wrought for better fame; 
Ine maſter painters and the carriers came. 
Dryden. 


2. He that cuts up the meat at the table. 

Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raiſe, 

The cartier, dancing round each diſh, ſurveys 
With flying knife, and, as his art directs, 
Wun proper geſtures ev'ry fowl diſfets. Dryden. 
3. He that apportions or diſtributes at will. 
In this kind, te come in braving arms, 
Be his own carvey, and cut out his way, 
To find out right with wrongs it raay not be. 
Shakſgeare's Richard 11: 
We are not the carvers of our own fertunes. 
L' Eftrange. 
Ca'xvixc. n. /. [from carve.) Sculp- 
ture; figures carved. 

They can no more laſt like the ancients, than 
excellent carvings in wood like thoſe in marble 
and braſs, | Temple. 

The hids are ivy, grapes in cluſters lurk 
Beneath the carving of the curious work. Dryd. 

Carv'NcLE. n. J. [caruncula, Lat.] A 
ſmall protuberance of fleſh, either natu- 


* morbid. 

truncles are a ſort of looſe fleſn ariſing in the 
urethra by the eroſion made by virulent acid 
matter. Wiſeman. 


CARY ATES. n. . [from Carya, a 
CART ATIDES.y city taken by the 
Greeks, who led away the women cap- 
tives; and, to perpetuate their ſlavery, 
repreſented them 3a buildings as charged 
with burdens. ] An order of columns or 
pilaſters, under the figures of women 
drefſed in long robes, ferving to ſupport 
entablatures. 6 Chambers, 
Casca'DE. n. J. gf caſcade, Fr. caſcata, 
Ital. from caſcare, to fall.] A cata- 
rat ; a waterfall. | 
Rivers diverted from their native coui ſe, 
And bound with chains of artificial force, 
From large caſ-a:les in pleaſing tumult roll'd, 
Or roſe through figur'd ſtone, or — 
rior. 
The river Tiverone throws itſelf down a preci- 
pice, and falls by ſeveral caſcades from one rock 
to another, till it gains the bottom of the valley. 


Audi ſan. 


CASE. n. /. [ ca; 7, French, a box.] 
1. Something that covers or contains any 


thing elſe; a covering; a box; a ſheath. 
O cleave, my fides ! 

Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent, 
Crack thy frail cafe. Shak, Antony and Cleop. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 
As through a cryſtal caſe the figur'd hours are 

ſeen. Dryden, 

Other caterpillars produced maggots, that im- 
mediately made themſelves up in caſes, Ray. 
The body is but a caſe to this vehicle. Broome. 
Juſt then Clariſſa drew, with tempting grace, 

A two-edg'd weapon from her ſhining caſe. Pope. 
2. The outer part of a houſe or building. 
The caſe of the hely houſe-i3 nobly defigned, 

and executed by great maſters, Adil ſon on Italy. 


of ſup- 


— — 


CAS 


3. A building unfurniſhed, 

He had a purpoſe likewiſe to raiſe, in the uni- 
verſity, a fair caſe for books, and to furniſh it 
with choice collections from all parts, at his own 
charge. Wotton, 


Cask-KNIT E. n. from caſe and Gnife. ] 
A large kitchen knife, 
The king always acts with a great caſe-#nife 


him in the ſtruggle, and ſo defends herſelf. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


CasE-SHOT. . .. [from caſe and bot.] 
Bullets encloſed in a caſe. 


charged with caſe- tat. 
CASE. . /. [eaſus, Lat.] b 
1. Condition with regard to out ward cir- 


cumſtaucès. 
Unworthy wretch, quoth he, of ſo great grace, 
How dare I think ſuch glory to attain.?. 
Theſe that have it attain'd werc in like caſe, 
Quoth he, as wretohed, and liv'd in-like pain. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Queſtion your royal thoughts, make the c. fe 
yours ;- 
Be now a lather, and propoſe a ſon, Shatſpeare. 
Some knew. the face,, 
And all had heard the much lamented caſe. Dryd. 


* 


Corinthians then were; and the argument which 
the apoſtle advances, is intended to reach their 
partieular caſe, Atterbury. 

_ My youth may be made, as it never fails.in 
executions, a caſe of compaſſion. Pope. 


2. State of things. 


He ſaith, that if there can be found ſuch an 
inequality between man and man, as between 
man and beaſt, or between ſoul and body, it in- 
veſteth a right of government; which ſcemeth 
rather an impoſſible caſe, than an untrue fentence. 

Bacon, 

Here was the caſe ; an army of Engliſh, waſted 
and tired with a long winter's ſiege, engaged an 
army of a greater number than themſelves, freſh 
and in vigour: Bacon, 

I can but be a ſlave wherever I am; ſo that 
taken or not taken, *tis all a caſe to me. 

L' Eftrange. 

They are excellent in order to certain ends; 
he hath no need to uſe them,, as the caſe now 
ſtands, being provided for with the proviſion of 
an angel. Taylw's Holy Living. 

Your parents did not produce you much into 
the world, whereby you have fewer ill impreſ- 
fions; but they failed, as is generally. the caſe, 
in too much neglecting to cultivate-your.mind. 

| Su ft. 
3. [In phyſick. ] State of the body; ſtate 
of the diſeaſe. 


It was well; for we had rather met with calms 
and contrary winds, than any tempeſts; for our 
ſick were many, and in very ill caſe, Bacon. 

Chaly beate water ſeems to be a proper remedy 
in hypochondriacal caſes. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


4. Hiſtory of a diſeaſe. 
5. State of a legal queſtion.. 


If he be not apt to beat over matters, and to 
call up one thing to prove and illuſtrate another, 
let him ſtudy the lawyers caſes : ſo every. defect 
of the mind may have a ſpecial receipt. Bacon, 


6. In ludicrous language, condition with 


regard to leanneſs or fat. In caſe is, 
lufly or fat. 
Thou lyeſt, moſt ignorant monſter,. I am, in 
caſe to jultle a conſtable, Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Pray have but patience till then, and when I 
am in little better caſe, 1 
very mouth of you. Eſtrange. 
Quoth Ralph, I ſhould not, if I were 
In caſe for action, now he here, 
For if the fire be faint, or out of caſe, 


Hudibras. 
He will be copy'd in his famiſh'd race, Dryden. 


| 


luck in his girdle, which the lady ſnaiches from | 


In each ſeven ſmall braſs and leather guns, | 
Clarendon, t: 


| R 


Theſe were the cireumfances under which the | 
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| +» Theprieſt was pretty well Im cafe 


And ſhew'd ſome humour in his face; 
Look' d with an eaſy careleſs mien, 
A perfect ſtranger to the ſpleen. 
7. Contingenee ; poſſible event: 
The atheiſt, in caſe things ſhould fall-out con- 
trary to his belief or oxpe ctation, hath made no 
proviſion for this caſe ; if, contrary to his confi. 
dence, it ſhould prove in the ifſue that there is 4 
God, the man is loſt and undone for ever. Tilla, 


8. Queſtion relating to particular perſonz. 
or things. N 
Well do I find each man moſt wiſe in his own. 


caſe, : : F Sidncy, ; 
s ſtrange, that the ancient fathers ſhould not 


Sift; 


It 1 
appeal to this judge, in all caſzs, it being ſo ſhort 
and expedite a way for.the ending of controver. 
ſies. Tilletſor 

Repreſentation.of any fact or- queſtibn. 
10. The variation of nouns. 

The ſeveral changes which the noun undergoes- 
in the Latin and Greek. tongues, in the ſeveral. 
numbers, are called caſes, and are deſigned ta 
expreſs the.feveral views or relations under which 
the mind conſiders things with regard to one an- 
ther; and the variation of the noun for this pur- 
poſe is called declenſion. Clarke's Lat. Grammar. 


Ih In coſe. [in caſo, Ital.] If it ſhould: 
happen; upon the ſuppoſition that: @ 
form of ſpeech now. little uſed. 

For in caſe it be certain, hard” it cannot be for 
them to ſhew.us Where we ſhall find it; that we 
may.ſay theſe were the orders of the apoſtles. 

Hooker, 

A ſure retreat to his forces, in caſe they ſhould : 

have. an ill day, or unlucky chance in the field. 
Bacon's Henry vis. 

This would be the accompliſhment of their 
common felicity, in caſe, either by their evil 
deſtiny or advice, they ſuffered not the occaſion 
to be loſt. : Hayward. 

To CASE. v. a. from the noun.] 


* 


+I. To put in a caſe or cover. 


Caſe ye, caſe ye; on with your vizours ; there's 
money of the king's coming down the hill. 
| Shakſpeare's Henry rv, 
The c1y went once for thee, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again, 
If thou would'ſt not entomb thy ſelf alive, 
And caſe thy reputation in a tent. Shatſpearr, 


1 Like a fall'n cedar, far diffus'd his train, 


Cad in green ſcules, the crocodile extends. 
Tho /n. 
2. To cover as a caſe. 

Then comes my fit again; I had elfe becn- 

per fect, : 
As broad and gen'ral. as the caſing air. Sf]. 
3. To cover on the. outfide with materials. 
different from the inſide. 
| Then they began to caſe their houſes with 
; _ marble. Arbuthnop. 
4. To ftrip off the covering; to take off 
the ſkin. 

We'll make you ſome-ſport with the fox ere 
| we. caſe. him. Shakſpeare.. 
To CasE. v. n. To put caſes; to con- 

trive repreſentations of facts: a ludi- 
crous uie. 


They ſell preſently to reaſoning and caſing 
upon the matter with him, and lay ing diſtine- 
tions before him. | L' Ejtrange, 


To CASERA'RDEN. v. 4. [from caſe and 


1 


' harden.) To harden on the outitde, 


The manner of caſchardezing is thus: Take. 
cow-horn or hoof, dry it thoroughly in an oven, 


then beat it to powder; put about the ſame 
I throw _— in the | 


quantity of bay ſalt to it, and mingle them toge- 
ther with ſtale chamberlye, or elſe white wine 
- vinegar. Lay ſome of. this mixture upon loam, 
and cover your iron all over with it; then wrap 
the loam about all, and lay it upon the hearth 


of the forge to dry and harden, Put it into the 


cas 


er und blow u 
d have k! P Exerciſes. 
Ca's8MATEs n. J from caſa armata, 
Ital. caſumata, Span. a vault formerly 
made to ſeparate the platforms of the 
lower and upper batteries. ] 

n 
8 100 of ſtone work, in that part of the 
flank of a baſtion next the curtin, 
ſome what retired or drawn back to- 


wards the capital of the baſtion, ſerv- 


- 
* 


ing as a battery to defend the face of 


the oppolite baſtion,. and the moat, or 
ditch. Chambers. 


2. The well, with its ſeveral ſubterrane- 


ous branches, dug m the paſſage of the |. 
baition, till the miner is heard at work, 


and air given to the mine. Harris. 


Ca'sEMENT. tt. fo [caſamento, Ital.] A 
window opening upon hinges. 

Way, then may you have a cuſement of the 
«great chamber window, where we play, open, 
and the moon may ſtine in at the caſement, 

Shakſpeare's Midſummer Night's Dream. 


Here in this world they do-much knowledge | 


read, 
And are the caſements which admit moſt light. 
| Davies, 
They, waken'd with the noiſe, did fly 
From inward room to window eye, 
And gently op'ning lid, the cafement, 
Look'd out, but yet with ſome amazement. 
Hudibras 
There is as much difference between the clcar 
repreſentations of the underſtanding then, and the 
obſcure diſcoveries that it makes now, as there 
is between the proſpect of a cdſement and a key- 
Hole. South, 
Ca'szovs. adj. Ccaſcus, Latin. ] Reſem- 
bling cheeſe; cheeſy. 


Its fibrous parts are from the caſcous parts of 
urs. | 


the chyle. Fleyer on the | 
Ca'sExNe n. fe [caſerne, Fr.] A little 


room or lodgement erected between the | 


rampart and” the Houſes of fortified 
towns, to ſerve as apartments or lodg- 


ings for the ſoldiers. of the garriſon, 


with beds. Harris. 


Ca'sEworm. n. /. [from caſe and worm. ] 
A grub that makes itſclfa caſe. 


Cadiſes, or caſewwerms, are to be found in this | 


nation, in ſeveral diſt inct counties, and in ſeveral 
little brooks. Floyer. 


CASH. n./. [cafe Fr, a cheſt.] Mo- 
ney ; properly ready money; money in 
the cheſt, or at hand. 
A thief, bent to unhoard the caff 
Of ſome rich burgher. Paradife Eft. 
He is at an end of all his ca, be has both his 
law and his daily bread now upon truſt. 


Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
He ſent the thief, that ſtole the caſh, away, 


And puniſh'd him that put it in his way. Pope. | 


Ca'sH-KEEPER., n. /. [from ca 


Diſpenſator was properly a cafi-teeper, or 
privy-purſe. 
Ex'snewnuT. n. . A tree that bears 
nuts, not with ſhells, but huſks. Miller. 
CAs HIER. n. / [from ca.] He tliat has 
charge of the money. 


If a ſteward or ca/hier be. ſuffered to run on, 


without bringing bim to a reckoning, ſuch a |} 


ſottiſn forbearance will teach him to ſhuffle. 


South, 
A Venetian, finding his ſon's expences grow 
vthy high, ordered his caſtier to let him have no 


— 


the coals to it, till the whole | 


fortification. ] A kind of vault or | 


{ 


 Arbuthnot on Coins, | 


| 


CAS 
more money than what he ſhould count when he, 
received it. Locke 


Flight of cafliers, or mobs, he'll never mind; 
And knows no loſſes, while the muſe is kind. 


| Pepe. 
To CasHr'ts. v. 4. [cafſer, French; caſ- 
fare, Latin.] | 

1, To diſcard; to difmiſy from a poſt, or 
a fociety, with reproach, 

; Does 't not go well? Caſſio hath beaten thee, 
And thou by that fmall hurt haſt ce / Cafſv., 
. Shakſpeare. 
N 


* 


: 


Seconds in factions many times prove prin- 
cipals ; hut many times allo they prove cyphers, 
and are caſbiered. Bacon, 

If I had omitted what he ſaid, his thoughts 
and words being thus cafhtered in my hands, he 
had no longer been Luctetius. . Dryden. 

They have already cafhiered ſeveral of their fol- 
lowers as mutincers, Addifen's Frecho/der. 

The ruling rogue, who dreads to be cafhier'd, 
Contrives, as he is hated, to be fear'd. Swift. 


2. It ſeems, in the following paſſages, to 
ſignify the ſame as to annul ; to vacate: 
which is ſufficiently agrecable to the 
derivation. | 

If we ſhould find a father corrupting his ſon, 
or a mother her daugliter, we muſt charge this 
upon a peculiar anomaly and baſeneſs of nature; 


if the name of nature may be allowed to that 
which ſeems to bo utter catering of it, and de- 


— — 


mon principles of humanity. South. 
Some cafhier, or at leaf endeavour to invali- 
date, all other arguments, and forbid us to 
hearken to thoſe proofs, as weak or Ro, 
| «che. 
| Casx. n. ſ. [caſque, French; cadus, Latin. ] 
1. A barre]; a wooden veſicl to ſtop up 
liquor or proviſions. 
The patient turning himſelf abed, it makes 
a fluctuating. kind of noiſe, like the rumbling of 
water in a caſt. e Harvey. 
Perhaps to-morrow he may change his wine, 
And drink old ſparkling Alban, or Sctine, 
Whoſe title, and whoſe age, with mould o'er— 
grown, 
The good old caſt for ever keeps unknown. 
Dryden. 


to ſignify the commodity or provifion 
of caſks. | 
Great inconveniencies grow by the bad cat 
being commonly ſo ill ſeaſoned and conditioned, 
as that a great part of the beer is ever loſt and 
caſt away. Raleigh, 
Cask. n. / [caſque, Fr. caſſis, Lat.] 
CasqQue. A helmet; armour for the 
head: a poetical word. | 
Let thy blows, doubly redoubled, 
Fall like amazing thunder on the caſquee 
Of thy pernicious enemy. Shakſpeare. 
And theſe 
Sling weighty ſtones, when from afarthey figl.t ; 
Their cafques are cork, a covering thick and light. 
Dryden. 
Why does he load with darts 


1/h and } His trembling tands, and cruſh beneath a ca/2 


leep.] A man entruſted with the money. | 


His wrinkled brows ? Addiſon. 
 Cas'xer. n./. [a diminutive of caiſe, a 
cheſt, Fr. caſſe, caſſette.] A ſmall box 
or cheſt for jewels, or things of partic... 
lar value. 


They found him dead, and caſt into the ſtreets, 
An empty caſket, where the jewel, life, 


away. Shakſpeare. 
O ignorant poor man ! what doſt thou bear 
Lock*d up within the caſtet of thy breaſt ? 
What jewels and what riches haft thou there ? 
What heay'nly treaſure in ſo weak a cheſt ? 


Devices. 


viation from, and a contradiction to, the com- 


2. It has c in a kind of plural ſenſe, | 


By ſome damn'd hand was robb'd and ta%en | 
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Mine eye hath found that ſad ſepu'thral rok; 
That was the cadet of heav'n's ricueſt tore. 
"EE Milton, 
That had by chance pack'd up his choiceſt 
tieaſurc | 
In one dear caſtet, and fav'd only that. Orway, 
This cafket India's glowing gems unlocks, 
And all Arabia breathes from yonder box. Pope. 
To Ca'SKET. v. @. 
To put in a caſket. 
I have writ ny letters, caſteted my treaſure, 
and given order for cur horſes. Shatſprare, 


 Ca85aMUNa'tR, 1. /. An aromatick ve” 
retable, being a ſpecies of galangal, 
. the Eaſt, a nervous and 
ſtomachick ſimple. Quincy. 


To Ca's8ATE. v. 4. [caffer, Fr. caſſare, 
low Lat.] To vacate; to invalidate ; 
to make void; to nullify. | 
This opinion ſuperſedes and caſſates the beſt 
medium we have. Ray on the Creation, 


Cassa'TION. n. f.. [cafſatio, Lat.] A 
making null or void. Dit 


CASsSAI. 5 1. / A plant. 


Cr'ss ADA. 
q It is cultivated in ail the warm parts of Ame- 
rica, where the root, after being diveſted of its 
nalky juice, is ground to flour, and then made 
into cakes „f bread. Of this there are two 
ſorts. The muſt common has purpliſh ſtalks, 
with the veius and leaves of a purpliſh colour; 
Lut the ſtalks of the other are green, and tle 
leaves of a lighter green. The laſt ſort is not 
venomous, even when the rootsare freſh and full 
of juice; which the negroes frequently dig up, 
roaſt, and eat, like potatoes, without any ill 
c ffect 5. . Nliller, 
Ca'SSAWARE. See CasSSTOWARY. 
Ca'ssIa. 2. . A ſweet ſpice mentioned 
by Moſes, Ex. xxx. 24. as an _— 
ent in tlie compoſition of the holy oil, 
which was to be made uſe of in the 
conſecration. of the ſacred veſſels of the 
tabernacle. This aromatick is ſaid to 
be the bark of a tree very like cinna- 


mon, and grows in the Indies without 
being cultivated, . Calmet. 
Ali thy garments ſmell of myrrh, alves, and 
cafſia. = P/atms, 
Ca'sSla. 2. f. The name of a tree. 
| It hath a cylinerical, long, taper, or flat pod, 
di ided into many cells by tt anſverſe diaphragms ; 
in each of which is contained one hard feed, 
. lodged, for the moſt part, in a clammy black 
ſubſtance, which is purgative. The flowers have 
five leaves, ditpoſcd orbicularty. Miller, 
Ca's8IDONY, or Slickagore, n.f. | ſloe- 
chat, Lat.) The name of a plant. 


Ca'ssS1owaRY. n. J. A large bird of 
prey in the Eaſt Indies. 

I have a clear idea of the relation of dam and 
chick, between the two cafſiowarics in St. James's 
Parx. Locke, 

Ca'sSOCK. n. . [caſagre, Fr.] A cloſe 
garment; now generally that which 
clergymen wear under their gowns. 
Half dare not ſhake the ſow om otf their 
caſjects, leſt they ſhake themſalves to pieces. 
| Shak ſpear e. 
His icanty ſalary compe!led him to run deep in 
debt to: a new gown and cafſect, and now and 
then forced him to write ſome paper of wit or 


humour, or preach a ſermon for ten ſhillings, to 
fupply his neceſſities. Swift, 


* 
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Ca'SSWEED, n./. A common weed, other- 
wiſe called ſbepherd's pouch. 

To CAST. v. a. pet. ca; part. paſſ. 
ca/t. (Raſter, Daniſh.] This is a wo. d 


| of multifarious and indefinite uſe. 
ö | 


[from the noun. } - 
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CAS 
I. To throw with the hand. 


I rather chuſe to endure the wonnds of thoſe 
darts which envy caſteth at novelty, than to go 
on ſafely and ſleepily in the caſy ways of ancient 
miſlakings. Raſcigl. 


They had compaſſed in his hoſt, and ca darts 


at the people from morning till evening. 1 Mace. 
| Then caft thy ſword away, 
And yield thee to my mercy, or I ſtrike, Dryd. 
2. Io throw away, as uſcleſs or noxious. 
If thy right hand offend thee, cut it off, and 


Re from thee. Matthew, 
3. To throw, as from an engine. 
Slings to ci ſtones. Chronicles. 


4. To ſcatter by the hand: as, to caſt ſeed. 


Caft the duſt into the brook, Deuteronemy. 
5. To force by violence. 

Cajt them into the Red Sea. Exodus. 

Caft them into another land. Deuteronomy. 


6. To ſhed. 
Nor thall your vine caft her fruit. 


7. To throw from a high place. 
Rear him to the rock Tarpeian, and from thence 
Into deſtruct ion ca him. Shakſpeare. 
8. To throw as a net or ſnare. 
I ſpeak for your own profit, not that I may 
eaſl a ſnare upon you. WEE = 


9. To drop; to let fall. 


\ 


Malachy, 


they would have cat auchor. 


10. To throw dice, or lots. 

And Joſhua caft lots for them in Shiloh, 77A. 
11. To throw, in wreſtling. 

And I think, being tov ſtrong for him, though 


he took my legs ſometime, yet I made a ſhift to 
ceft him. | Shakſpeare, 


12. To throw, as. worthleſs or hateful. 
His carcaſe was ca/? in the way. Chrenieles. 
His friends contend to embalm his body; his 
enemies, that they may caff it to the dogs. Pope. 


13. To drive by violence of weather. 


Howbeit we muſt be ca upon a certain iſland. 
AFs. 
What length of lands, what ocean have you 
ſs'd, 
What ſtorms ſuſtain'd, and on what ſhore been 
cafi ? Dryden, 
14. To emit, 
This fumes of in the calcination of the ſtone, 
and c a ſulphureous ſmell. Waondward. 


25. To bring ſuddenly or unexpectedly. 


Content themſelves with that which was the 
irremediable error of former time, or the neceſ- 
fity of the preſent hath caſ upon them. Hooker. 


16. To build by throwing up earth ; to 


raiſe. 

And ſhooting in the earth, caffs up a mount of 
clay. Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 

Thine enemies ſhall caft a trench about thee, 
f Luke, 
The king of Afſyria ſhall not come into this 
city, nor ſhoot an arrow there, nor come before 
it with ſhield, nor caſ a bank againſt it. 2 Kings. 
Artl-ngto Barbaroſſa having ct 7 his trenches, 

landed fiity- four pieces of artillery for battery. 
Knolles's Hiſtor y 
Earth-worms will come forth, and moles will 
caſſ up more, and fleas bite more, againſt rain. 
Bacon Natural Hijiory. 


17. To put into or out of any certain 
- ſtate, with the notion of deſcent, or 


depreſſion: as, the king was c from | 


his throne, 
Jeſus had heard that John was caft into priſon. 
: Matthew. 
At tay rebuke both the chariot and horſe are 
eaſt into a dead ſleep. Pſalms. 
18. To condemn in a criminal trial. 
But oh, that treacherous breaſt ! to whom weak 


ou 
Did truſt our counſels, and we both mary rue, 


They let down the boat into the ſea, as though | 
Acts. | 


| 


CAS) 


' Having his falſeboud found tos late, twas he 
That made me 4 you guilty, and you me. 
| | | Donne. 
We take up with the moſt -incompetent wit- 
neſſes, nay, often ſuborn our own tu mites aud 
jealouſies, that we may be ſure to cuff the un- 
bappy criminal. Government of the Tongue. 
He could not, in this forlorn cate, have made 
uſe of the very laſt plca of a caff criminal; nor 
ſo much as have cried, Mercy! Lord, meicy ! 


8 


˖ South. 
There then we met; both tried, and both were 
call; | 

And this irrevocable ſentence paſt, Dryden. 


19. To overcome or defeat in a law ſuit. 
[from caſter, French, } 
The northern men were agreed, and in effect 
all the other, to caft our London eſcheatour. 
X | Camden. 
Were the caſe referred to any competent judge, 
they would inevitably be caſt. Decay of Piety, 
20. Jo defeat. 
No martial project to ſurpriſe, 
Can ever be attempted twice; 
Nor caſt defign (erve afterwards, 
As gamelters tear their loſing cards, 


21. To caſhier. 

You are but now #aft in his mood, a puniſh- 
ment more in policy than in malice; even ſo as 
one would beat his offenceleſs dog, to atfright an 
imperious lion. Shakſpeare. 


22. To leave behind in a race. 


In ſhort, ſo ſwift your judgments turn and wind, 
You ca our fleeteſt wits a mile behind. Dryden, 


23. To ſhed; to Jet fall; to lay aſide; to 
3 Y | 
moult ; to change for new. 


Our chariot loſt der wheels, their points our 
ſpears, 


bens 


The bird of conqueſt her chief feather ca. . 


| Fairfax. 
Of plants ſome are green all winter, others ca, 
their leaves, Þacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The caſting of the ſkin is, by the ancients, com- 
pared to the breaking of the ſecundine, or cawl, 
but not rightly; for that were to make every 
caſting of the ſkin a new birth: and befides, the 
ſecundine is hut a general cover, not ſhaped ac- 
cording to the parts, but the ſkin is ſhaped ac- 
cording to the parts. The creatures that c the 
ſkin, are the ſnake, the viper, the graſshopper, 
the lizard, the ſilk worm, Oc. Bacon, 
O fertile head, which ey'ry year 
Could ſuch a crop of wonders bear! 
hich might it never have been caff, 
Each year's growth added to the laſt, 
Theſe lofty branches had fupply'd 
Tue earth's bold ſons prodigious pride. Waller. 
The waving harveſt bends beneath his blaſt, 
The foreſt thakes, the groves their honours caff, 
Dryden. 
From hence, my lord, and love, I thus con- 
clude, 
That though my homely anceſtors were rude, 
Mean as Lam, yet may I have the grace 
To make you father of a generous race: 
And noble then am I, when I begin, 
In virtue cloth'd, to ca the rags of fin. Dryden. 
The ladies have been ina kind of moulting 
ſeaſon, having ca great quantities of ribben and 
cambrick, and reduced the human figure to the 
beautiful globular form, Addiſon, 
24. To lay aſide, as fit to be uſed or worn 
no longer. 
So may caſ pocts write; there 's no pretenſion 
To argue loſs of wit, from loſs of penſion. Dryd. 
He has ever been of opinion, that giving caft 
clothes to be worn by valets, has a very ill effect 
upon little minds. Addiſon. 
25. To have abortions; to bring forth 
before the time. 
Thy ews and thy ſhe- goats have not caf? their 
young. Genefis, 
26. To make to preponderate; to decide 
by overbalaneing; to give overweight. 


— 


f 


1 mould, 


CAS 


+» Which being -/inclined, not conftraine$; o. 


| tain within themſelves the cafling act, and , 
power to command the concluſion. Brous, 
How much intereſt 6% the balance in caſey 
dubious. | Con J. 
Life and death are equal in themſelves, 
That which could cf the balance is thy falchood. 
| . Dry dex. 

Not- many years ago, it ſo happened, that 1 
cobjer had the cafting vote for the life of a cri. 
mina, which he very graciouſly gave on the 

* merciful fide. * 8 Addiſon on Italy. 
-Suppoſe your eyes ſent equal rays 
Upon two diſtant pots of ale; 
In this ſad ſtate, your doubtful choice 
Would never have the caſting voice. Prior. 
27. To compute; to reckon; to calculate. 
Hearts, tongues, figure, ſcribes, bards, ports, 
| cannot 
Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number, ho! 
His love to Antony. Shakſpeare, 

Here is now the ſmith's note for ſhoeing and 
plow-irons.—Let it be c and paid. Shakſpear, 

You ca th” eveut of war, my noble Lord, 
And ſumm'd th* account of chance, before you 

ſaid 4 
Let us make head, Shakſpeare, 

The beit way to repreſent to life the manifvid 
uſe of friendſhip, is to caſt and fee how many 
things there are, which a man cannot do himſelf, 

Bacen's Fſjays, 

have lately been caſfing in my thoughts the 

ſeveral unhappineſſes of lite, and comparing the 

inſelicities of old age to thoſe of infancy. Adi. 
28. To coutrive ; to plan out. 

The cloiſter facing the South is covered with 
vines, and would have been proper for an orange 
bouſe; and had, I doubt not, been c for that 
purpoſe, if this piece of gardening had been then 
in as much vogue as it is now. Temple. 

29: To judge; to conſider in order to 
judgment. 5 
| If thou couldſt, doctor, caff 
The water of my land, find her diſeate, 
And purge it to a ſound and priſtine health, 
I would applaud thee. Shakſpeure, 

Peace, bruther, be not over exquiſite 

To cajt the taſhion of uncertain evils. Milter. 
30. Jo fix the parts in a play. 
Our parts in the other world will be new c, 
and mankind will be there ranged in differen: 
ſtations of ſuperiority, Adidijuer. 
31. To glance; to direct: applied to the 
eye or mind. 
A loſel wandering by the way, 
One that to bounty never caſ his mind; 
Ne thought of heaven ever Cid aſſay, 
His baſer breaſt, . Spenjer, 

Zelmanes's languiſhing countenance, with 
croſſed arms, and ſometimes caff up eyes, the 
thought to have an excellent grace, Sidney, 

As he-paſt along, 
How earneſtly he caft his eyes upon me ! SH. 

Begin, auſpicious boy, to caff about 
Thy intant eyes, and, wich a ſmile, thy mother 

ſingle out. '__ Dryaen's Virgil, 

Far eaſtward caſ thine eye, from whence the 

ſun, 
And orient ſcience, at a birth begun. Pejs 

He then led me to the rock, and, placing me 
on the top of it, Caft thy eyes eaſtward, ſaid he, 
and tell me what thou ſeeſt. Addiſon, 

32. To found; to form by running in a 
mould, 


| When any ſuch curious work of filver is to be 
caft, as requires that the impreſſion of hairs, or 
very ſlender lines, be taken off by the metal, it is 
not enough that the ſilver be barely. melted, but 
it muſt be kept a conſiderable while in a ſtrong 
fuſion. Beyle, 
How to build ſhips, and dreadful ordnance ca, 
Inftru the artiſt. M aller. 
The father's grief reſtrain'd his art; 
He twice efſay'd to caft his ſon in gold, 
Twice from his hands he dropp'd the forming 
Dryden, 


— 


CAS 
33. To melt metal into figures; - 


With refileſs rage would pull my ſtatue down, 
And can the braſs anew to his renown, Prior. 


This was but as a refiner's fire, to purge out the | 


droſs, and then ca the ' maſs again into a new 
'niould. 8 x Burnet's Theory. 
34. To model; to form by rule. 

We may take a quarter of a mile for the com- 
mon meaſure of tie depth of the ſea, if it were 
cajt into a channel of an equal depth every where. 

 Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

Nader this influence, derived trom matnhema- 
tical tadies, fame have been tempted to caff all 
their logical, their. metaphytical, and their cheo- 
logical and moral learaing into this method. 

. Watts Logick, 
35. Jo communicate by reflection or ema- 
nation. | 
So bright a ſplendour, ſo divine a grace, 
The glorious Daphnis cafts on his illuſtrious race. 
| Dryden. 

We may happen to find a fairer light ca over 
the ſame ſcriptures, and fee reaſon to alter our 
ſentiments even in ſome points of moment. 

. Watts on the Mind. 
36. To yield, or give up, without reſerve 
or condition. 

The reaſon of mankind cannot ſuggeſt any ſo- 
lid ground of fatisiaction, but in making God 
our friend, and in carrying a conſcience fo clear, 
as may encourage us, with confidence, to caſt 
outlclves upor him. South. 

37 Ta infi:Ct. 

The world is apt to c great blame. on thoſe 
who have an i2differency tor upmicns, eſpecially 
in religion. Locle. 

38. Jo caſt ajide, To diſmiſs as vſeleſs or 
inconvenient. ö 
T have bought 
Golden opinions from all fort of pecpic, 


Yon crowd, he might reflect, yon joyful crowd 


CAS 
| opinions of the reſt of mankind, as not worthy 
of reckoning. | Locke.. 


43. To caſi down, To reject; to depreſs 


the mind. 
Vs We're not the firſt, 
Who, with beſt meaning, have incurr'd the 
worſt: . 
For thee, oppreſſed king, I am caſ down ; 
Myſelt could elſe outfrown falſe fortune's frown. 
Shakſpeare. 
The beſt way will be to let him ſee you are 
much caft down, and afflicted, for the ill opinion 
he entertains of you, Addi ſon. 
44. To caft forth, To emit. 
He ſhall grow as the lily, and ceft forth his 
roots as Lebanon. — Hefea. 
45. To caft forth, To ejeR. 
I caft forth all the houſehold ſtuff. Nehem/ah, 
They caſ me forth into the ſca. oval. 
46. 20 caſt gf. To diſcard; to put away. 
The prince will, in the perfect neſs of time, 
Caſt off his followers. Shakſpeare. 
Cal me not off in the time of old age. Pſalms. 
He led me on to mightieſt deeds, 
But now hath caſ me off as never known. Milton. 
How! not call kim father? I fee preferment 
alters a man ftrangely ; this may ſerve me for an 
uſe of inſtruction, to ca off my fatuer, when I 
am great, | Dryden, 
I long to claſp that haughty maid, 
And bend her ſtubborn virtue to my paſſion : 
When I have gone thus far, I'd cat her off. 


: Adi on, 
47. To caſt off, To reject. 

It is not to be imagined, that a whole ſociety 
of men ſhuld publickly and profeſſediy difown 
and ca off a rule, which they could not hut be 
infallitly certain was a law. Locke, 


48. Io caſl et. To diſburden one's ſelf of. 


Which would be worn now in their neweſt gloſs, / 


Not caft afide ſo ſoon. Sheat/pears, 
29, To caſt away, To ſhipwreck. 

Sir Francis Drake and John Thomas, meeting 
with a florm, it thruſt John Thomas upon the 
ilands to the ſouth, where he was caff awn:y 

Raleights Ne, 

His father Philip had, by like miſhap, beg 
like to have been caft away upon the coaſt of 
England, Knolles's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

With pity mov'd for others caſt away 
On rocks of hope and feats. Roſcommon. 

But now our fears tempeſtuous grow, 
And caft our hopes away; 

Whilft you, regaidleſs of our woe, 
Sit careleſs at a play. 


Dorfet. 
40. To cafl away, To laviſh; to walte 
in profuſion; to turn to no uſe. 

They that want means to nourith children, will 
abſtain from marriage; or, which is all one, they 
ec! away their bodies upon rich old women. 

Raleigh's Eſſays. 

France, haſt thou yet more blood to ca away ? 

Say, ſhail the current of our right run on? 
Shakſpeare. 
He might be filent, and not-caft away 
His ſentences in vain. Ven Jonſon. 

O Murcia, O my tiſter ! ſtill there's hope, 
Our ſather will nut caf away a life 
do needful to us all, and to his country. 
Aadifon's Cato. 


41. 77 caſt oxvay. To ruin. 


It is no impoſũble thing for ſtates, by an over- 


fight in ſome one act or treaty between them and 
their potent oppoſites, utterly to-caf away them- 
{elves for ever. | Hooker, 
2. To caſt by. To reject or difmiſs, 
with neglect or hate. 
Old Capulet and Montague, 
Have made Verona's ancient citizens 
Cal by their grave beſeeming ornaments. SHA. 
When men, preſuming themſelves to be the 
only maſters of right reaſon, c by the votes and 


— 
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All conſpacd in one to caſ off their ſubjection 
to the crown of England. Spenſer, 
Tins maker) them, through an unweariable de- 
fire of xccntving, inſtruction, to caſt off the care of 
inole very neus, which do moit concern their 


eita;e. Hecker, Preface. 
Pire trac reaton why any man is an atheitt, is 
Lecaulc ie is a wicked man: religion would curb 


Lim in he ads; and therefore he cas it off, and 
ann te {Corn upon it he can, Tilletfon, 
Company, in any action, gives credit and coun- 
Fen2nce tote agent; and ſo much as the ſinner 

gets of this, ſo much he caſts off of ſhame, 
South, 

We tec they never fail to exert themielves, and 
to caf h whe cppreſhon, when they feel the 
weight of it. | Addijon, 

49. To caft off» To leave behind. 

Away be (cours croſs the fields, caffs off the 
dogs, and gains a wocd : but preſſing through a 
thicket, the buſhes: eld him by the horns, till 
the hounds came in and plucked him down, 

; L' Ejirange. 
50. To caſt off, [a hunting term. ] To 
let go, or fct free: as, to caſt of the 
W -L | 
51. Tocaſt out. To reject; to turn out 
of doors. 

Thy brat hata been caft cut, like to itfelf, no 

father owning it. Shak/peare. 
52. Tocaſt out, To vent; to ſpeak: with 
ſome intimation of negligence or vehe- 
mence. 
Wuy doſt thou caff cut ſuch ungenerous terms 
Againſt the lords and ſovercigns ot the world ? 
Addiſon, 


3. Thcaft ud. To compute; to calculate. 

Some writers, in caf/ing up the goods moſt de- 
ſirable in lifc, have given them this rank, health, 
beauty, and niches. Temple. 

A man who def gns to build, is very exact, as 
he ſuppoſes, in ce/7irg rp the coſt beforchand ; 
but, generally ſpeaking, he is myſtaken in his 
account. | | Dryden. 
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i, To caff up. To vomit. 
* EA feeder, art ſo full. of him, 
That thou pro ok ſt thyſelf to caft him wp. Shak, 

Their villainy goes againſt my weak fiomach, 
and therefore I muſt ca it wp. Shakſpearc, 

O, that in time Rome did not ca/t ; 

Her errours »p, this fortune to prevent! 
Ben Jonſon, 
Thy fooliſh errour find ; 
Caſt up the poiſon that infects thy mind. Dryden. 
55. To caſt upon, To refer to; to reſign 
to. . 

If things were caſt upon this iſſue, that God 
ſhould never prevent fn till man deſerved it, the 
beſt would fin and fin for ever. Soul ii. 

To CAs r. v. n. 


1. To contrive; to turn the thoughts. 
Then, cloſely as he might, he ea/? to leave 
The court, not aſking any paſs or leave. Sperſer, 
From that day forth, I caft in careful mind, 

To ſcek her out with labour and long time. 
Spenſer, 
We have three that bend themſelves, looking 
into the experiments of their fellows, and ca/7 
about how to draw out of them things of uſe and 
practice for man's life and knowledge. Facen. 
But firſt he cafts to change his proper ſhape ; 
Which elſe might work him danger or delay. 


Milton, 
As a fox, with hot purſuit 
Chas'd thro” a warren, caft about” 
To ſave his credit. Hudibrat. 


All events called caſual, among inanimate bo- 
dies, are mechanically produced according to the 
determirate figures, textures, and motions of 
thoſe bodies, which are not conſcious of their 
own operations, nor contrive and cat about how- 
to bring ſuch events to paſs. Bentley, 

This way and that I caſt to ſave my friends, 
Till one reſolve my varying counfcl ends. Pepe, 


2. To admit of a form, by caſting or 


melting. 


It comes at the firſt fuſion into a maſs that is 


immediately malicable, and will not run thin, ſo 
as to ca and mould, unleſs mixed with poorer ore, 
or cindcrs. Weodward on F:ffuls, 
3. To warp; to grow out of form. 
Stuff is ſaid to ca or warp, when, by its own 
drought, or moiſture of the air, or other acei- 
dent, it alters its flatneſs and ſtraightneſs. 


Moe von's Mechanical Exerciſe; 


5 


4. To caſt alout. To contrive ; to look for 


means. 

Inanimate bodies are not conſcious of their 
own opcrations, nor contrive and ca 42b2u? to 
bring ſuch events to paſs. Bentley's Sermons. 

CasrT. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of caſting or hrowing; a 
throw, 

So when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds throw 
The bar by turns, and none the teſt out 
So far, but that the reſt are meaſuring , 

* Their emulation and tbeir paſtime laits. Muller. 
2. The thing thrown, 


| Yet all theſe dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, . 


A caſt of dreadſul duſt will ſoon ally. Drygen. 
3. State of any thing caſt or thrown, 

In his own inſtance ot caiting ambs-ace though 
it partake more ut contingency than of freedom; 
ſuppoſing the pofiture of the party's hand, who 
did throw the dice; ſuppoſing the figure of the 
table, and of the dice th.emicives ; ſuppoſing the 
meaſure of force applied, and tuppoling ali other 
things which did cuncur to the production of that 
caſt, to be the very ſame they were, there is no 
doubt but, in this cafe, the caf is neceſſaty. 

Eramhalls nj. te Hobbes, 

Plato compares life to a game at tatles ; ther 
what ca we ſhall have is not iu our power; but 
to manage it well, that is. Ne. 

4. Manner of throwing. 

Some harrow their ground over, and ſow wheat 

or rye on it with a broad %; ſome only with a 


angle ca, ad fume with a double. M. timer. 
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CAS 
g+ The ſpace through which any thing is 


thrown, 


' And he was withdrawn from them about a 
one's , and kneeled down aud prayed. Luke. 


6. A ſtroke; a touch, 


We have them all with one voice for giving him 
a caft of their court prophecy. _ South, 
Another caf? of their politicks, was that of en- 
deavouring to impeach an innocent lady, for her 
faithful and diligent ſervice of the queen. Swife. 
This was a caff of Wood's politicks ; for his 

information was wholly falſe and groundleſs. 
gut. 


. Motion of the eye; direction of the eye. 


Pity cauſeth ſometimes tears, and a flexion or 
eaſt of the eye ſide ; for pity is but grief in ano- 
ther's behalf ; the ca of the eye is a geſture of 
averſion, or lothneſs, to behold the object of 
pity. | Bacen's Natur al Hiſtory, 
A man ſhall be ſure to have a caſt of their eye 
to warn him, before they give him a ca of their 

nature to betray him. South. 
If any man defires to look on this doctrine 
of gravity, let him turn the firſt ca of his eyes 
on what we have ſaid of fire. Digby «1 the Soul, 
There, held in holy paſſion Rill, 
Forget thy ſelf to marble, till 
With a ſad leaden, downward ca, | 
Thou fix them on the earth as fait. Milton. 
They are the beſt epitomes in the world, and 
let you ſce, with one ca of an eye, the ſub- 
ſtance of above an hundred pages. Addiſon. 


8. He that ſquints is ſaid popularly to have 
a caſt with his eye. | | 
9. The throw of dice. 
Mere it good, 
To ſet the exact wealth of all our ſtates 
All at one ca; to ſet ſo rich a main 
On the nice hazard of ſome doubtful hour ? 
Shatſpeare. 
10. Venture from throwing dice; chance 
from the fall of dice. 
When you have brought them to the very laſt 
caft, they will offer to come to you, and ſubmit 
themſelves. Spenſer on Ireland. 


With better grace an ancient chief may yield 


The long contended honours of the field, 
Than veature all nis fortune at a cast, 
And fight, like Hannibal, to loſe at laſt, Dry. 
Will you turn recreant at the laſt ca? Dyy.ten, 
In the laſt wor, bas it not ſometimes been an 
even ca, whether the army ſhould march this 
way or that way? South, 
14. A mould; a form. 
The whole would have been an heroick poem, 
but in another 6 and figure than any that ever 
had been written before. Prior. 


12. A ſhade, or tendency to any colour. 
A flaky maſs, grey, with a 4 of green, in 
which the talky matter makes the greateſt part 
of the maſs. Wisdward. 
The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to 
ke florid, the red part congealing, and the ſerum 
ought to be without any greemſh caſt, Arbuthnet, 


13. Exterior appearance. 
The native hue of reſolution 
Is acklied o'er with the pale caff of thought. 
Shatſpeare. 
New names, new dreſſings, and the modern caft, 
Some ſcenes, ſome perſons alter*d, and outfac'd 
The world: | Sir J. Denham. 
14. Manner; air; mien, ; 
Pretty coneeptions, fine metaphors, glittering 
expreſhons, and ſomething of a neat ca of verſe, 
are properly the dreſs, gems, or looſe ornaments, 
of poctry. Pope's Letters. 
Neglect got the little Ggures and turns on the 


i 
words, nor ſometimes the very caft of the periods; 


neither onut or confound any rites or cuſtoms of 
antiquity. Pope en Homer. 


15. A flight; a number of hawks diſmiſſed 
from the fiſt. 
A al of merlins there was beſides, which, 


C A8 


flying of a gallant height, would beat the birds 
that roſe down unto the buſhes, as falcons will 
do wild fowl over a liver. Sidney. 


16. [cafta, Spaniſh,] A breed; a race; 
a ſpecies. a 

CA'STANET. 2. ſ. {caftaneta, Span.] A 
ſmall ſhell of ivory, or hard wood, which | 
dancers rattle in theit hands. 

If there had been words enow between them, 
to have expreſſed provocation, they had gone to- 
gether by the ears like a pair of caſlauets. 

: * Congrewe': Way of the World. 

CAa'sSTAWAY, n. /. | from ca and away. ] 

A perſon loft, or abandoned, by Pro- 
vidence ; any thing thrown away. 

Neither given any leave to ſearch in particular 
who are the heirs of the Kingdom of God, who 
caſſatuays. Hooker, 

Leſt that by any means, when I have preached 
to others, I myſelf ſhould be a caffaivay, 1 Cer. 

Ca'sTAWAY. adj. [from the noun] Uſe- 
leſs ; of no value. 

We only prize, pamper, and exalt this vaſſal 
and flave of death; or only remember, at our 
caflawway leiſure, the impriſoned immortal ſoul. 

| | Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

Ca'sTED. The participle preterit of cal, 

but improperly, aad found perhaps only 
in the following paſſage. 

When the mind is quicken'd, out of doubt, 
The organs, tho' defunct and dead before, 
Break up their drowſy grave, and newly move 
With cafted ſluugh and freſh legerity. SAM V heare. 


CA'STELLAIN #. /. [caſtellano, Span.] 
The captain, governour, or conſtable of 
a caſtle, | 

Ca'sTELLANY. u. f. [from _ The 
lordſhip belonging to a caſtle; the ex- 
tent of its land and juriſdiction. Phillips. 

Ca'STELLATED. adj. [from caftle.] Eu- 
cloſed within a building, as a fountain 
or ciſtern ca/tellated. Did. 

Cas TER. u. / N To caft.] 

1. A thrower; he that caſts. 


If with chis throw the ſtrongeſt cafter vie, 

Still, further til}, I bid the diſcus fly. Pope. 
2. A calculator; a man that calculates 
fortunes, 

Did any of them ſet up for a cafter of fortu- 
nate figures, what might he not get by his pre- 
dict ions? Addiſon. 

To CA'STIGATE, v. a. [cafligo, Lat.] 

To chaſtiſe; to chuſten; to correct; 

td puniſh. 

It thou didſt put this ſour cold habit on, 

To ceftigate thy pride, twere well. Shatſprare. 
CasT1Ga'TION. n. J [from To caftigate.} 
1. Penance ; diſcipline. 

| This hand of yours requires 
A ſequefter from liberty; faſting and prayer, 
Wirh caji/gation, exerciſe devout. Shaiſpeare. 


„ 


2. Puniſhment; correction. F 


Their caftigations were accompanied with en- 
couragements; which care was taken to keep me 
from looking upon as mers compliments. ZBeoyle. 

3. Emendation ; repreſſive remedy. 

Tue ancicnts had theſe conjectures touching 
theſe floods ant conflagrations, ſo as to frame 
them into an hypothe ſis for the caſ?igation of the 
exceſſes of genciation. Hale. 

Ca'sTIGATORY. adj, [from caſtigate.] 
Punitive, in order to amendment. 

There were other ends of penalties inflicted, 
either probatory, caftigatory, or exemplary. 

Br amhall againſt Hobbes, 


CA'STING-NET, 2. /. [from cafting and 
net.] A net tobe thrown into the water, 


not placed and left. 
Cafling-nets did rivers bottoms ſweep, May. 


CAS 


CASTLE. . /. [caflellum, Lat.] 
1. A ſtrong houſe, fortified againſt aſſaulia 
The cafle of Macduff I will ſurpriſe, SA 
2. Cas TT Es in the air. ¶ chateau d Eſpagne, 
Fr.] Projects without reality. 
Tiefe were but like caftles in the ary, and in 
men's fancies vainly imagined. Raleigs. 
CASTLE-SOAP. n. / n 
from Caſtile ſoap.] A kind of ſoap. 
1 have a jetter from a ſoap-boiler, deliring nie 
to wiite upon the preſent duties on cafe 
Addn 
Ca'srLED. adj, {from coftle.] Furnithed 
with caſtles. 
The horſes neighing by the wind is blown, 
And caſtied elephants v'erlook the town, Dryden, 
CA'STUEWARD. n. [from caftle aud 
ward.) An impoſition laid upon ſuch 
of the king's ſubjects, as dwell within x 
certain compaſs of any caſtle, toward tlie 
maintenance of ſuch as watch and ward 
the caflle. Comwell, 
Ca'sTLING. n. ſ. [from ca.] An abor- 
tive. 
We. ſhould rather rely upon the urine of 2 
cafiling*s bladder, a reſolution of crabs eyes, . 
a ſecond diſtillation of urine, as Helmont fate. 
commended. Erown's Vulgar Er ya b. 
Ca'sTOR, or Cursr x, are derived from 
the Sax. ceapren, a city, town, or 
callle; and that from the Latin caſlrum: 
the Saxons chufing to fix in ſuch places 
of ſtrength and figure, as the Roman: 
had before built or fortified. Gibſon. 
Ca'sToR. n. /. [caftor, Lat.] 
1. A beaver, See BEaveR. 
Like hunted caffers conſcious of their ſtore, 
Their waylaid wealth to Norway's coaſt they 
bring. Dryden, 
2. A fine hat made of the fur of a beaver. 
CASTOR and POLLUM. [In meteoro. 
logy.] A fiery meteor, which appear; 
ſometimes ſticking to a part of the ſhip, 
in form of one, two, or even three or 
four balls. When one is ſeen alone, it 
is called Helena, which portends the ſe. 
vereſt part of the ſtorm to be yer be- 
hind; two are denominated Caſtor and 
Pollux, and ſometimes Fyndarides, 
which portend a ceſſation of the ſtorm. 
- Chambers. 
CASTOREUM. n./. [from caflor. In 
harmacy.] A liquid matter incloſed 
n bags or purſes, near the anus of the 
caſtor, falſely taken for his teſticles. 
Chambers, 
CASTRAMETA'TION. 1. /. [from _—_ 
metor, Lat.] The art or practice of en- 
camping. : 


To CA'STRATE. ». a. [cafiro, Lat.] 


1. To geld. | 
2. To take away the obſcene parts of a 
writing. 
CASTRA'TION. 3. /. [from caſtrate.] The 
act of gelding. ; 
The largeft needle ſhould be uſed, in taking up 
the ſpermatic k veſſels in caſtration. Sharp, 


Ca'sTwEL. ; n. J. A kind of hawk. 


CA'STERILE, 
CASTRE'NSIAN. adj. [ caftrenſis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to a camp. Did. 
CASUAL. adj. [caſuel, Fr. from caſus, 
Jat.] Accidental; ariſing from chance; 


| depending upon chance ; not Certain, 
3 - | 


CAS 
The revenue of Ireland, both certain and caſual, | 
Aid not riſe unto ten thouſand pounds. 

Davies on Ireland, 
That which ſeemeth moſt caſual and ſubject to 
fortune, is yet diſpoſed by the ordinance of God. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 

Whether found where caſual fire 

Had waſted woods, on mountain, or in vale, 
Down to the veins of earth. Milton. 
The commiſſioners entertained themſelves by 

the fire - ſide in general and caſual diſcourſes, 
Clarendon, 
Moſt of our rarities have been found out by 
xaſual emergency, and have been the works of 

time and chance, rather than of philoſophy. 
Glanville, 
The expences of ſome of them always exceed 
their certain annual income; but feldom their 
caſual ſupplies. I call them caſual, in compli- 
ance with the common form. Atterbury. 


Ca'sVALLY. adv. { from caſual. ] Acci- 
dentally ; without defign, or ſet pur- 
poſe. 

Go, bid my woman 
Search for a jewel, that too caſually 
Hatb left mine arm. Shakſpeare. 

Wool new ſhorn, laid caſua/ly upon a veſſel of 
verjuice, had drunk up the verjuice, though the 
veſſel was without any flaw. Bacon, 

I ſhould have acquainted my judge with one 
advantage, and which I now caſually remember. 

Roa Dryden. 

Ca'sVALNEsS n. . [from caſual.] Ac- 
cidentalneſs. | 

Ca'sUALTY. n./. [from caſual.] | 

1. Accident; a thing happening by chance, 
not deſign. 

With more patience men endure the loſſes that 
befall them by mere caſualty, than the damages 
which they ſuſtain by injuſtice. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

That Octavius Cæſar ſhould ſhift his camp 
that night that it happened -to be took by 
the encmy, was a mere caſualty; yet it pre- 
ſerved a perſon, who lived to eſtabliſh a total al- 


teration of government in the imperial city of the. 
world. South, 


2. Chance that produces unnatural death, 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Ev'n in the force and road of caſualty. Shakſp. 

It is obſerved in particular nations, that, with- 
in the ſpace of two or three hundred years, not- 
withſtanding all caſualties, the number of men 
doubles. Burnet's Theory. 

We find one caſualty in our bills, of which, 
though there be daily talk, there is little effect. 

Graunt Bills of Mertality. 


Ca'svisT. . /. [caſuifle, Fr. from caſus, 
Lat.] One that ſtudies and ſettles caſes 
of conſcience. 
The judgment of any caſuif?, or learned divine, 
cencerning the ſtate of a man's ſoul, is not ſuf- 
Fcient to give him confidence. South. 
' You can ſcarce ſee a bench of porters without 
two or three caſurfts in it, that will ſettle you the 
rights of princes. Addiſen. 

Who ſhalſ decide when doctors diſagrce, 
And ſoundeſt caſuifts doubt, like you and me? 

Pope. 

Casvi'sTICAL. adj. [from caſuiſt.] Re- 

hting to caſes of conſcience ; contain- 
ing the doctrine relating to caſes, 

What arguments they have to beguile poor, ſim- 
ple, unſtable fuuls with, I know not; but ſurely 
the practical, caſziftical, that is, the principal, 
vital part of their religion, ſavours very little of 
ſpirituality, South, 

Ca'svisTrRy. n./. [from caſuiſt.] The 
ſcience of a caſuiſt; the doctrine of 
caſes of cor ſcience. | 

This conceſſion would not paſs for good caſu- 

ry in theſe ages. Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. 

Morality, by her falſe guardians drawn, 


Chicane in furs, and cafuiſtry in lawn. Pope. 
Vor, I, | 


* 


| 


Ar 
CAT. 3. J. [Fatz, Teuton, chat, Fr.] A 


domeſtic animal that catches mice, com- 

monly reckoned by naturaliſts the loweſt 

order of the leonine ſpecies, 
"Twas you incens'd the rabble: 

Cats, that can judge as fitly of his worth, 

As I can of thoſe myſteries, which heav'n 

Will not have earth to know. Shakſp. Coriolanus. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd. Shakſp. 
A cat, as ſhe beholds the light, draws the ball 

of her eye {mall and long, being covered over 

with a green ſkin, and dilates it at pleaſure. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Car. n. /. A ſort of ſhip. 

CAT in the pan. [imagined by ſome to be 
rightly written Catipan, as coming from 
Catipania, An unknown correſpondent 
imagines, very naturally, that it is cor- 
rupted from Cate in the pan, ] 

There is a cunning which we, in England, call 
the turning of the car in the pan; which is, when 
that which a man ſays to another, he lays it as if 
another had ſaid it to him. Bacon, 


Car o' nine tails, A whip with nine 
laſhes, uſed for the puniſhment of 
crimes. 


You dread reformers of an impious age, 
You awful cat e'nine tails to the ſtage, 
This once be juſt, and in our cauſe engage. 
Prologue to Vanburgh's Falſe Friend. 


CATACHRESIS. n. J. [xardxęrcic, 
abuſe.] It is, in rhetorick, the abuſe 
of a trope, when the words are too far 
wreſted from their native ſignification ; 
or when one word is abuſively put for 
another, for want of the proper word; 
as, a voice beautiful to the ear. Smith. 

CATACHRE'STICAL. adj. [from catachre- 

5.] Contrary to proper uſe; forced; 
fir fetched. * 

A catachreftical and far derived ſimilitude it 
holds with men, that is, in a bifurcation. Brown, 

CA'TACLYSM. n. /. Learax dee] A 
deluge; an inundation: uſed generally 
for the univerſal deluge. 

The opinion that held theſe catacly/ms and 
empyroſes univerſal, was ſuch as held that it put 
a total conſummation unto things in this lower 
world. | Hele's Origin of Mankind, 

Ca'TACOMBS. #.f. [from x72, and xoucS , 
a hollow or cavity.] Subterraneous 
cavities for the burial of the dead ; of 
which there are a great number about 
three miles from Rome, ſuppoſed to be 
the caves and cells where the primitive 
chriſtians hid and aſſembled themſelves, 
and where they interred the martyrs, 
which are accordingly viſited with de- 
votion. But, anciently, the word ca- 
tacomb was only underſtood of the tombs 
of St. Peter and St. Paul. Chambers. 


On the fide of Naples are the catacombs, which 
muſt have been full of ſtench, if the dead bodies 
that lay in them were left to rot in open nitches. 

Addiſon, 

CATAGMA'TICK. adj. [rataypny a frac- 

ture.] That has the quality of conſo- 
lidating the parts. 

I put on a catagmatick emplaſter, and, by the 
uſe of a laced glove, ſcattered the pituitous ſwel- 
ling, and ſtrengthened it. MHiſeman's Surgery. 


CATALE'PSIS. n. /. [Lrardundig.] A lighter 
ſpecies of the apoplexy, or epilepſy. 

There is a diſeaſe called a cat alepſis, wherein 

the patient is ſuddenly ſeized without ſenſe or 

motion, and remains in the Tame poſture in which 

the diſeaſe ſcizeth him, Arbiuthnot, 


- 


CAT 
Ca'ratoovs. . , [rare An 
enumeration of particulars; a liſt; a 
regiſter of things one by one. 


In the catalogue ye go for men, 
Showghes, water rugs, and demy wolves, are, 
cleped 

All by the name of dogs. Shakſpeare's Mach. 

Make a catalogue of proſperous (acrilegious 
perſons, and I believe they will be repeated 
{ooner than the alphabet. South, 

In the library of manuſcripts belonging to St. 
Laurence, of which there is a printed catalogue, 
1 looked into the Virgil, which diſputes its an- 
tiquity with that of the Vatican. Addi ſan. 

The bright Taygete, and the ſhining Bears, 
Wich all the ſailors catalogue of ſtars. Addiſer, 


CATAMOo'uxTAIN. n. /. [from cat and 
mountain, ) A fierce animal, reſembling 
a cat, 

The black prince of Monomotapa, by whoſe 
fide were ſeen the glaring catamountain, and the 
quill-darting porcupine. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


CA'TAPHRACT. . % Ccataphradia, Lat.] 
A horſe man in complete armour. 
On cach ſide went armed guards, 
Both horſe and foot ; before him and behind, 
Archers and lingers, cataphra#s and ſpears. 
| Milt. Agonifles. 
CA'TAPLASM, n. F [ vaTAnmMucun, ] A 
poultice ; a ſoft and moiſt application. 
I bought an unct ion of a mountcbank, 
So mortal, that but dip a knife in it, 
Whete it draws blood, no catap/aſm (3 rare, 
Collected from all fimples that have virtue 
Under the moon can fave. Shatſprare”s Ham, 
Warm catep/aſms diſcuſs, but ſcalding hot may 
confirm the tumour. Arbut hnut on Aliment ;. 
Ca'TAPULT. n. /. [ catapulta, Lat.] An 
* uſed ancis:. dy to throw ſtones. 
he baliſta violently ſhot great ſtones and quare 
ries, as alſo the catapul?s, Camden's Rema. 1:3, 


CAa'TARACT. . / * 1 A fall 
of water from on high; a ſhoot of 
water; a caſcade. 


Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks; rage, 
blow ! 


You catara@s and hurricanes, ſpout, 
Till you have drench'd our ſteeples, 
What if all 

Her ſtores were open'd, and the firmament 
Of hell ſhould ſpout her catur«&s of fre? | 
Impendent horrours! Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
No ſooner he, with them of man and beaſt 
Select for life, ſhall in the ark be locg'd, 
And ſhelter'd round; but all the catura&s 
Of heav'n ſect open, on the earth ſhall pour 
Rain, day and night. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Torrents and loud 1mpctuous cataract, 
Through roads abrupt, and rude unfathion'd tracts, 
Run down the lofty ruuntain's charnePd fades, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides, 
Blackmers, 
Ca'TARACT. [In medicine.] A ſuffulion 
of the eye, when little clouds, motes, 
and flies ſeem to float abont in the air; 
when confirmed, the pupil of the eye 
is either wholly, or in part, covered, 
and ſhut up with a little thin Rin, fo 
that the light has noadmittance, Quincy. 
Saladine bath a veiiow milk, which hath likes 
wiſc much acrimony ; for it cleanſeth the eyes: 
it is good allo for c&{/uracts., Vac Nat, H.. 
CAT A'R RH. Nl. P A [ 20-7Xe3u , duo. 
A defluxion of a ſharp ſerum from the 
glands about the head and throat, ge- 
nerally occaſioned by a diminution of 
inſenſible perſpiration, or cold, wherein 
what ſhould paſs by the ſkin, oozes out 
upon thoſe glands, and occaſions irri— 
tations. The cauſes are, Whatſocver 


Shakſpeare, 
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occaſions too great a tity of ſerum; 
whatſoever hinders the diſcharge by 
urine, and the pores of the ſkin, * 
All fev'rous kinds, 
Convulfions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhr. 
Paradiſe Left. 
Neither was the body then ſubject to die by 
piecemeal, and languiſh under coughs, catarrhs, 


or conſumptions. South, 
CAaTa'rtrHAL. I adj, [from catarrh.] 
CaTa'kraovs. J Relating to a catarrh ; 


proceeding from a catarrh. 
The catarrkal fever requires evacuations. Floyer. 
Old age, attended with a glutinous cold, 
ratarrhov, leuco- phlegmatie k conſtitution, 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 

CaTA'STROPHE. n./. rg. 

1. The change, or revolution, which pro- 
duces the concluſion or final event of a 
dramatic picce. 

Pat !—He comes like the catafirophe of the 
old comedy. Shakſpeare. 
That philoſopher declares for tragedies, whoſe 
cataſtrophes are unhappy, with relation to the 
principal charaQters. Dennis. 


2. A final event; a concluſion generally 
unhappy. 


Here was a mighty revolution, the moſt hor- 
rible and portentous cataffrephe that nature ever 
vet ſaw ; an elegant and habitable earth quite 
thatrered. WWodward's Natural Hifiery. 


Ca'tCAL. n. /. [from cat and call.) A 
ſqueaking inſtrument, uſed in the play- 
houſe to condemn plays, 

A young lady, at the theatre, conceived a paſ- 
fion fur a notorious rake that headed a party of 
ratcals. Spettator. 

Three catcal: be the bribe 
Oi him, whoſe chatt'ring ma es the monkey tribe. 
Pope. 
To CATCH. v. a. prct. I catched or 


caught ; I have catched or caught. ¶ leſſen, 


Dutch. ] 
1. To lay hold on with the hand: inti- 
mating the ſuddenneſo of the action. 

And when he aroſe againſt me, I caught him by 
his beard, and ſmote him, and flew him. 1 Sam. 

2. To (top any bug flying ; to receive 
any thing in the paſſage. 

Others, to ca7ck the inecec of breathing air, 
To Tuſculum or Algico repair. 44difox on Italy. 

3. To ſeize any thing by purſuit, 

I ſaw him run attcr a gilded butterfly, and, 
when he caug#? it, he let it go again; and after 
it again; and over and over he comes, and up 
again; and cavgh? it again, Slater: Corte. 

4. To ttop any this falling ; to intercept 
talling. 

A ſhepherd diverted himſelf with toſfing up 
eggs, and catching therm again, Spe&utor, 
. To enſuare; to entangle in a ſnare; to 
take or hold in a trap. 

And they ſent unty lum certain of the Phari- 
ſees and of the Herodians, to catch him in his 
words. Murk. 

Theſe artificial methods of reaſoning are more 
adapted to cats and entanzle the mind, than to 
inſtruct and intorm the undeiſtanding. Locke. 


6. To receive ſuddenly. 
„e curling ſmoke mounts heavy from the fires, 
At length it catckes flame, and in a blaze expires. 
Dryden. 
But ſtopp'd for fear, thus violently driv'n, 
The ſparks {ould catch his axletree of beav'n. 
D. yen. 
7. To faſten ſuddenly upon; to ſeize. 
The mule went under the taick boughs of a 
great oak, and his head caught hold of the oak. 
2 Samuel, 
Would they, like Benhadad's ambaſſadours, cat 
ho. d of every amicable expreſſion, Decay of Fiel, 
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8. To ſeize unexpectedly. 
To catck ſomething .- his mouth, that 
they might accuſe him. Luke. 
9. To {erze eagerly. 


that buſy minute curioſity, and unſatisfactory in- 
quiſitiveneſs, which Seneca calls the diſeaſe of 


the Greeks. Pope. 
I've perus'd her well; 

Beauty and honour in her are ſo mingled, 

That they have caught the king. Shakſpeare. 


10. To pleaſe ; to ſeize the affections; to 
charm. 
For I am young, a novice in the trade, 
The fool of love, unpractis'd to perſuade, 
And want the ſoothing arts that catch the fair, 
But, caught myſelf, lie firuggling in the ſnare. 
Dryden, 
11. To receive any contagion or diſeaſe. 
I cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shatſp. Hinter's Tale. 
Thole meaſles, 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us, yet ſeek 
The very way to catch them. Shakſp. Coriclanus, 
In ſooth I know not why I am ſo ſad: 
It wearies me; you fay it wearics you; 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
I am to learn. Shasſpeare's Mer, of Fenice. 
The ſofteſt of our Britiſh ladies expoſe their 
necks and arms to the open air; which the men 
could not do without carcking cold, for want of 
being accuſtomed to it. Addiſon's Guardian. 
Or call the winds thro' long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a Venetian door. Pepe. 
12. To catch at. To endeavour ſuddenly 
{4 lay hold on. 
Saucy lictors. 
Will catch at us like ſtrumpets, and ſcald rhimers 
Ballad us out of tune. Shatſp. Ant. & Cleop. 
Make them catch at all opportunities of ſub- 
verting the ſtate. Aa ſen' s State of the War. 
To CATCH. v. n. 


1. To be contagious; to ſpread infection, 
or miſchief. 
*Tis time to give them phy fick, their diſcaſes 
Are grown fo catching, Shatſpeare's Henry vin. 
Sicknels is cetckirg ; oh, were favour ſo! 
Tours would I catch, fair Hermia, ere I go. Shat. 
Conſidering it with all its malignity and 
catching nature, it may be enumerated with the 
worlt of epidemicks, | Harvey. 
The palace of Deiphobus afcends 
In imoky flames, and catches on his friends. 
Dryden. 
Does the ſedition cat from man to man, 
And run among the ranks? Addiſen, 


| catches, 
When the yellow hair in flame ſhould fall, 
The cetcaing ie might burn the golden cawl. 


Dryden, 
Care. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Seizure; the act of ſeizing any thing 
that flies or hides. _ 
Taught by his open eye, 

His eye, that ev'n did mark her trodden graſs, 
That the would fain the catch of Strephon fly. 

Sidney. 


— 


2. Watch; the poſture of ſeizing. 
Both of them lay upon the carck for a great 
action; it is no wonder, therefore, that they 
were often engaged on one ſubject. Addiſon. 


3. An advantage taken; hold laid on, as 


in haſte. 


All which notions are but ignorant catches of 

a few things, which are molt obvious to men's 
obſervations. Bacen. 
The motion is but a catch of the wit upon a 
few inftances; as the manner is in the philoſophy 
received. Bacen, 

Fate of empires, and the fall of kings, 

St ould turn on flying hours, and catch of mo- 
ments. Dryden. 


[ 


ö 


They have caught up every thing greedily, with Y 
3 — f This is the tune of our catch, play'd by the 


Is. A taint; a i ＋ contagion. 


2. To lay hold ſuddenly : as, the hook 
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Several quires, placed one over againft another, 
and taking the voice by catches anthem wiſe, give 
great pleaſure. acon, 

5. A ſong ſung in ſucceflion, where one 
catches it from another. 


picture of nobody. Shasſpeare's Tempe 
Far be from thence the glutton paraſite, 
Singing his druken catches all the night. Did. jun, 
The meat was ſerv'd, the bowls were crown'd, 
Catches were ſung, and healths went round. Pries, 
6. The thing caught; profit; advantage. 
Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock 
out your brains; he were as good crack a fuſty 
nut with no kernel. F Shakſpeare, 
7. A ſnatch; a ſhort interval of action. 
It has been writ by catches, with many intervals. 
Lecke, 


We retain a catch of thoſe pretty ſtories, and 

our awakened imagination ſmiles in the recollec . 
tion, Glarville"s Scepſis, 

9. Any thing that catches and holds, ag 
a hook. 

10. A ſmall ſwift- ſailing ſhip: often 
written Fetch. 

Ca'tcur. n. /. [from catch.] 

1. He that catches. , 


2. That in which any thing is caught. 
Scallops will move fo ſtrongly, as oftentimes. 
to leap out of the catcher wherein they are caught, 
Grew's Muſee, 
Ca'TCHFLY. n. /. [from catch and Ay.) 
A plant; a ſpecies of campion. 
Ca'TCHPOLL. n. / [from catch and pcll.] 
A ſerjeant; a bumbailiff. 
Catchpsll, though now it be uſed as a word cf 
contempt, yet, in ancient times, it ſeems to hans 
been uted without reproach, for ſuch as we now 
call ferzeants of the mace, or any other that uics 
to arreſt men upon any cauſe. Cote. 
They call all temporal buſineſſes underſheritfrice, 
as if they were but matters for undertheriffs and 
catches; though many times thote underſhe- 
riſtries do more good than their high ſpeculations, 
Bacin's H. 
Another monſter, 
Sullen of aſpect, by the vulgar cal!'d 
A catchpe!l, whoſe polluted hands the gods 
W ith force incredihie and magick charms 
Erſt have enducd, it he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of debtor. Philips. 
Ca'TcCHWoRD. n. . [from catch and 
word, With printers.] The word at 
the corner of the page under the latt 


line, which is repeated at the top of the 
next page. 
CaTE. n. { Food; ſomething to be 
eaten. This is ſcarcely read in the ſm- 
ular, See CaTEs. 
We'll ſee what cet: you have, 
For ſoldiers flomachs always ferie them well. 
Nie. 
CATECHE'TICAL, adj. [from &.] 
Conſiſting of queſtions and anſwers. 
Socrates introduced a catecketiva! method of 
arguing ; he would aſk his adverſary queſtion 
upon queſtion, tiil he convinced him, out of his 
own mouth, that his opinions weie wrong. Addaif. 
CaTECHE'TICALLY. adv. [| from cateche- 
tical.) In the way of queſtion and an- 
{wer. 
To CA'TECHISE. D. . Frome iu | 
1. Jo inſtruct by aſking queſtions, and 
correcting the anſwe:s. 
I will catch the world for kim; that is, 
make queſtions, and bid them antwer. SA. 
Had thole three thou and ſouls Leen cute. i 
by our modern caſuuts, we had ſcen a wide di- 
fetenee. Decay of Pity, 


4. The act of taking quickly from another. 
| 


BAS. 
2 To queſl ion to interrogate 3 to ex- 


amine; to try by interrogatories. 
Why then I ſuck my teeth, and cutechiſt 


My piked man of countries. Shakſpeare. 
There flies about a ftrange report, 

Of ſome expreſs arriv'd at court; 

I'm fopp'd by all the fools I meet, 

And catechis'd in ev*ry ſtreet. Swift. 


Ca'TECHISER. . / [from To catechiſe. ] 
One who catechiſes. 

Ca'TECHISM. / [from xalryigu.] A 
form of inſtruction by means of queſ- 
tions and anſwers, concerning religion. 

Ways of teaching there have been ſundry, al- 
ways uſual in God's church; for the firſt intro- 
duction of youth to the knowledge of God, the 
Jews even till this day have their catec4rſms 

Hooker. 

He had no cateckiſm but the creation, needed 
no ſtudy but reflection, aud cad no book but 
the volume of the waild. Seuth. 

Ca'tTECHiIST. . . [::i-yirr-.] One whoſe 
charge is to inltru by queſtions, or to 
queltion the uninſtructed concerning re- 
ligion. : 

None of years and knowledge was admitted, 
who had not been inſtructed by the catechiſt in this 
foundation, which the catech received trom the 
biſhop. Ham mond's Fundamentals. 

Carechu'nen. 2. J. [CA.] One 
who is yet in the firſt rudiments of 
chriſtianity ; the loweſt order of chriſ- 
tiaus in the primitive church. 

The prayers of the church did not begin in 
St. Auſtin's time, till the cateckumens were diſ- 
miſled. Stillingfleet. 

CATECHUME'NICAL. adj. [from catechu- 
men.] Belonging to the catechumens. 

Dis. 

CaTtGo'RICAL. adj. [from category.] 
Abſolute ; adequate; poſitive; cqual 
to the thing to be expreſſed. 

The king's commiſſioners defired to know, 
whether the parliament's commiſſioners did be- 


lieve that biſhops were unlawful? They could 
never obtain a categorical anſwer. Clarenden, 


A fingle propoſition, which is alſo categorical, 
may be divided agaia into ſimple and complex. 
Watts. 
Cattco'rICALLY.adv.[ from categorical.) 
1. Directly ; expreſsly. 
2. Poſitively ; plainly. 

I dare affirm, aud that categorically, in all parts 
wherever trade is great, and continues ſo, that 
trade muſt be nationally profitable. Citd. 

CA'TTEGORY. . £ [ :ain;og40e] A claſs; 
a rank; an order of ideas; apredicament. 

The abſolute infinitude, in a manner, quite 
changes the nature of beings, and exalts them into 
a different category. Cheyne. 

CarENARIAN. adj. [from catena, Lat.] 
Relating to a chain; reſembling a chain. 

In geometry, the caterarian curve is formed by 
a rope or chain hanging freely between two points 
of ſuſpenſion. Harris. 

Tue back is bent after the manner of the cate- 
earian Curve, by which it obtains that curvature 
that is ſateſt for the included marrow. Cheyne. 


To CA'TENATE. v. a. [from catena, 
Latin. ] To chain. Dic. 
Cartena'TION. u. /. [from catena, Lat.] 
Link ; regular connexion. 
This catenarizn, or conſerving union, when- 
ever his pleaſure thall divide, let go, or ſeparate, 
thcy mali fall from their exittence. Brown, 


To Ca'TER. v. n. [from cates.] To pro- 


vide food; to buy in victuals. 

He that doth the ravens feed, 

Yea providently caters for the ſpariow, 
Be comfott to my age. 


Shatſpcare. | 
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Ca"rrn. n. J [from the verb.] Pro- 


vider; collector of proviſions, or victu- 
als: miſprinted perhaps for caterer. 

The oyſters dredged in this Lyner, find a 
welcomer acceptance, where the taite is cater for 
the ſtomach, than thute of the Tamar. Carew. 


Ca'TER. 2. . [quatre, French.) The four 
of cards and dice. 


 Ca'TER-covsin. 3. . A corruption of 


quatre-couſin, from the ridiculouſneſs 


of calling couſin or relation to ſo remote 
a degree. 
His maſter and be, ſaving your worſhip's re- 
verence, are ſcarce cater -coufins, Shut ſpeare. 
Poetry and reaſon, how come theſe to be cater- 
cu Rymer. 
Ca'TERER. n./. [from cater. ] One em- 
ployed to {elect and buy in proviſions 
tor the family; the provider or pur- 
veyor. 
Let no ſcent offenſive the chamber infeſt ; 
Let fancy, not coſt, prepare all our diſhes ; 
Let the caterer mind the taſte of each gueſt, 
And the cook in his dreſſing comply with their 
wiſhes. Ben Jonſon. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's ca- 
terers, and bring him food. King Charles. 
Seldom ſhall one fee in citics or courts that 
athletick vigour, which is ſeen in poor houſes, 
where nature is their cook, and neceſſity their 
caterer. South, 
CATERESS. n. / [from cater.] A woman 


employed to cater, or provide victuals. 
Impoltor ! do not charge innocent nature, 
As if ſhe would her children ſhould be riotous 
With her abundance : ſhe, good catey-/5, 
Means her proviſion only to the good. Iten. 
Ca'TERPILLAR, n./. [This word Sin- 
ner and Minſhew are inclined to derive 
from chatte peluſe, a weaſel, It ſeems 
eaſily deducible from cates, . food, and 
filler, Fr. to rob; the animal that eats 
up the fruits of the earth, ] 
1. A worm which, when it gets wings, is 
ſuſtained by leaves and fruits. 

The caterpillar breedeth of dew and leaves; 
for we ſee infinite caterpil/ars bieed upon trees 
and hedges, by which the lcaves of the trees or 
hedges are conſumed. Bacon, 

Auſter is drawn with a pot pouring forth wa- 
ter, with which deſcend graſshoppers, caterpll- 
lars, and creatures bred by moiſture. Peacham, 


2. Any thing voracious and uſeleſs. 


Ca'TERPILLAR, 2. /. [/corpioides, Latin. ] 
The name of a plant. Tiller, 
To CaTERWA'UL. v. n. | from cat. ] 
1. To make a noiſe as cats in rutting time. 
2. To make any offenſive or odious noiſe. 
What a caterwauling do you keep here! If 
my lady has not called up her ſteward Malvolio, 
and bid him turn you out of doors, never truft 
me, Shatkſpea**; Twelfth Night. 
Was no diſpute between 
The ceterwarding brethren ? Hudihras. 
CATES. n. /. [of uncertain etymology : 
Skinner imagines it may be corrupted 
from delicate ; which is not likely, be- 
cauſe 2 obſerves, that the Dutch 
have Later in the ſame ſenſe with our 
cater, It has no ſingular.) Viands; 
food ; diſh of meat : generally employed 
to ſignify nice and luxurious food, 
The fair acceptance, fir, creates 
The entertainment perfect, not the cares. 
Ben Fonſon, 
O watteful riot, never well content 
With low priz'd fare ; hunger ambitious 
Of cates by land aud ſea far fetcht and ſent. 
Raleigh. 


| 
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_ Alas, how ſimple to theſe cater, 
Was chat crude apple that diverted Eve! Milren, 
They, by th' alluring odour drawn, in haſte 

F y to the dulcet cates, and crowding fip 
Tir palatable bane. hilips. 
With coſtly cares ſhe ſtain'd her frugal board, 
Then with ill-gotten wealth ſhe bought a lord. 
| Arbuthmt, 


CA Trish. . ). The name of a fea fiſh 
in the Weſt Indies; ſo called from its 
round head and large glaring eyes, by 
which they are diſcovered in hollow 
rocks. Phillips. 


Ca'THARPINGS. . / Small ropes in a 


ſhip, running in little blocks from one 
fide of the 3 to the other, near 
the deck: they belong only to the 
main ſhrouds; and their uſe is to force 
the ſhrouds tight, for the eaſe and ſafety 
of the maſts, when the ſhip rolls. Harris. 


CATHA'RTICAL. 1 * [va Inering ] Purge 
CATHA'RTICK. ing medicines, The 
vermicular or 7 mot ion of the 
uts continually helps on their contents, 
Ro the pylorus to the rectum; and 
every irritation either quickens that mo- 
tion in its natural order, or occaſions 
ſome little inverſions in it. In both, 
what but ſlightly adheres to the coats 
will be looſened, and they will be more 
agitated, and thus rendered more fluid. 
By this only it is manifeſt, how a ca- 
thartic haſtens and increaſes the diſ- 
charges by ſtool; but where the force 
of the ſtimulus is great, all the appen- 
dages of the bowels, and all the viſcera 
in the abdomen, will be twitched; b 
whieh a great deal will be drained bac 
into the inteſtines, and made a part of 
what they diſcharge. Quincy. 
Quickſilver precipitated either with gold, or 
without addition, into a powder, is wont to be 
ſtrongly enough cathartica/, though the chymiſty” 
have not proved, that cither gold or mercury 
hath any ſalt, much leſs any that is pergative. 
Bre“ Sceptica! ( Aym ft. 
Luſtrations and catharticks of the mind were 
ſought for, and all endeavour uſed to calm and 
regalate the fury of the paſſions. Decay of Piery. 
The piercing cauſticky ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen catharticks ſcour, 


Garth, 
Plato has called mathematical demonſtrations 


the catharticti or purgati ves of the ſoul, Addiſon ; 


CATHA'RTICALNESS. n. . [from cathur. 
tical.] Purging quality. 
Ca'Taran. 2. /. A kind of foſſil. 

The nodules with leaves in them, called cet- 
keads, (cem to conſiſt of a fort of won one, not 
unlike that which is found in the rw-cks near 
Whitehaven in Cumberland, where they call them 
catſcaups. Mie tward an Fiffits. 

Ca“ TUTAD. . /. ¶ In a ſhip.] A piece of 
timber with two ſhivers at one eud, hav- 
ing a rope and a block, to which is 
faſtened a great iron hook, to trięeg up 
the anchor from the hawſe to the *op 
of the forecaltle, Sea Die. 


CATHE'DRAL. adj. [from cathedra, Lat. 

a chair of authority; an epiſcopal ſee, ] 

1. A containing the ſec of a bi- 
OP. 

A cathedral church is that wherein there are 

two or more perſons, with a biſhop at the head 

of them, that do make as it were one body 


politick. Aylife's Parergen, 
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Methovght I ſat in ſeat of majeſty, 
In the cathedral church of Weſtminſter. 
2. Belonging to an epiſcopal church. 
His conſtant and regular aſſiſting at the cathe- 
eral ſervice was never interrupted by the ſharp- 
neſs of weather, Lecke, 
3. In low phraſe, antique; venerable ; 
old. This ſeems to be the meaning in 
the following lines. 
Here aged trees cathedral walks compoſe, 

And mount the hill in venerable rows; 

There the green infants in their beds are w 

Pope. 
CATHEDRAL. n./; The head church of 
a dioceſs. 
There is nothing in Leghora ſo extraordinary 
as the cathedral, which a man may view with 
pleaſure, after he has ſeen St. Peter's. Addiſon. 
CA'THERINE PEAR, See PEAR. 
For {treaks of red were mingled there, 

Such 2s are on a Catkerin? pear, *  * 

The fide that 's next the ſun.  Suckling. 
Ca'THETER. 2. J. Laer. ] A hollow 
aud ſomewhat crooked inſtrument, to 

thruſt into the bladder, to aſſiſt in bring- 

ing away the urine, when the paſlage 

is (topped by a ſtone or gravel. 
A large clyſter, ſuddenly inje&ed, hath fre- 
quently forced the urine out of the Lladder ; but 
it it fail, a catheter muſt help you. Wiſeman. 


Sl 


Ca'THoLEs. 2. J. [Ina ſhip.] Two little 


holes aſtern above the gun- room ports, 
to bring in a cable or hawſer through 
them to the capſtan, when there is occa- 
fion to heave the ſhip aſtern. Sea Did. 
CaTtHo'LIcisM. n. /. [from catholick. ] 
Adherence to the catholick church. 


CA'THOLICK. adj. [ catholi ue, Fr. xa- 


Daune, univerſal or general. 

1. The church of Jeſus Chriſt is called ca- 
tholick, becauſe it extends throughout 
the world, and is not limited by time. 

2. Some truths are ſaid to he catholic, 
becauſe they are received by all the 
faithful. 

3. Catholic is often ſet in oppoſition to 
heretick or ſectary, and to ſchiſmatick. 

4. Cathclick or canonical epiſtles, are ſeven 
in number; that of St. James, two of 
St. Feter, three of St. John, and that 
of St. Jude. They are called catholick, 
becauſe they are directed to all the faith- 
ful, and not to any particular church; 
and canonical, becauſe they contain ex- 
cellent rules of faith and morality. 

almei. 

Doubtleſs the ſucceſs of thoſe your great and 
eathol< endeavours will promote the empire of 
man over nature, and bring plentiful acceſſion of 
glory to your nation. Glarville's Scepſis. 
The ſyſtems undertake to give an account of 
the formation of the univerſe, by mechanical hy- 
potheſes of matter, moved either uncertainly, or 
according to ſome catholic laws. Kay, 

Carno'ricox. n./, [from catholick ; xa- 
Yuxer Tapas] An univerſal medicine, 

Preſervation againſt that ſin, is the contempla-' 
tion of the laſt judgment. This is indeed a ca- 
thlicon againſt all; but we find it particularly 


applied by St. Paul to judging and deſpiſing our 
brethren, Government of the Tengue. 


Ca'rkxINs. 2. /. [Fatickens, Dutch. In 
botany. ] Anaſſemblage ofimperfect flow- 
ers hanging from trees, in manner of a 
rope or cat's tail; ſerving as male bloſ- 
ſoms, or flowers of the trees, by which 
they are produced, 


Chambers. 


CAV 
| C'aTLIixE, adj. [from cat and lile.] Like 


a cat, 
A lioneſs, with udders all drawn dry, 
Lay couching head on ground, with caz/ite watch. 
Shatfpeare, 
CA'TLING, 2. /. 
1. A diſmembering knife uſed by ſur- 
geons. arris, 
2. It ſeems to be uſed by Shaljpeare for 
catgut ; the materials of fiddleſtrings. 

What muſick there will be in him after Hector 
has knocked out his brains, I know not. But, 

Lam ſure, none; unleſs the fidler Apollo get his 

ſine ws to make catlings of. Shakſpeare. 

3. The down or moſs growing about wal- 

nut trees, reſembling the hair of a cat. 

Harris. 

CA'TMINT. n. /. [cataria, Lat.] The 

name of a plant. Miller. 

CaTo'PTRICAL. adj. [from catoptricks.] 

| Relating to catoptricks, or viſion by 
reflection. 5 

A catoptrical or dioptrical heat is ſuperiour to 

any, vitrifying the hardeſt ſubſtances. Arbuthnet. 
CATO'PTRICKS. 3. /. [Adr a looking= 
glaſs.] That part of opticks which 
treats of viſion by reflection. 
Ca'reiys. . /, [from cat and pipe.] 
The ſame with catcal; an inſtrument 
that makes a ſqueaking noiſe. 

Some ſongſters can no more fing in any cham- 
ber but their own, than ſome clerks can read in 
any book but their own ; put them out of their 
road once, and they are mere catpipes and dunces. 


L' Eftrange. 


Car's-KVE. 2. . A ſtone. 


Cat's-eye is of a gliſtering grey, interchanged 
with a ſtraw colour. Woodward on Foffils. 
CaT's-FooT. u. ſ. An herb; the ſame 
with alchoof, or ground. ivy. 
CAr's-H EAD. n. J. A kind of apple. 


Cats lead, by ſome called the go- no- further, 
is a very laige apple, and a good bearer. Mortimer 


Ca'TSILVER. n. ſ. A kind of foſſil. 
Catfilver is compgſed of plates that are gene- 
rally plain and paraMel, and that are flexible and 
elaſt ick; and is of three forts, the yellow or gol- 
den, the white or ſilvery, and the black. Hoodw, 
Car's-TAIL. n. /. 
1. A long round ſubſtance, that grows in 
winter upon nut-trees, pines, Oc. 
2. A kind of reed which bears a ſpike 
like the tail of a cat. Phillips. 


imitated by pickled muſhrooms. 
And, for our home-hred Britiſh cheer, 
Botargo, catſup, and cavier. Swift, 
Ca'TTLE. 2. . [A word of very com- 
mon uſe, but of doubtful or unknown 
etymology. It is derived by Skinner, 
Menage, and Selman, from capitalia, 
ue ©d caput pertinent; perſonal goods: 
in which ſenſe chattels is yet uſed i 
law. Mandeville uſes catele for p 
I, Beaſts of paſture, not wild nor 
tick. N 
Make poor men's catt/e break their nt 


W pcare. 

And God made the beaſt of the earth after his 

kind, and cattſe after their kind, and every thing 
that creepeth upon the earth after his kind. 

; Geneſis. 

2. It is uſed in reproach of human beings. 

Boys and women are for the moft part caz/e 

of this colour, N Shakſpeare. 

CavaLlca'pe.n./. French; from cavallo, 


Cars ur. . J. A kind of Indian pickle, | 


— 


CA 


Your cavalcade the fair ſpectators view, 
From their high ſtandings, yet look up to you ; 
From your brave train each ſingles out a ray, 
And longs to date a conqueſt fram your day, 


How muſt the heart of the old man ny : 
when he ſaw ſuch a numerous cavalcade of his 
own raiſing ! Addiſon, 

CAVALTER. 3. / [ cavalier, French, ] 
1. A horſeman; a knight. | 
2. A gay, ſprightly military man. 

For who is he, whoſe chin is but enrich'd 
With one appearing hair, that will not follow 
Theſe cull'd and choice drawn cavaliers to France 

| Shakſpeare, 
3- The appellation of the party of king 


Charles the Firſt. 

Each party grows proud of that appellation, 
which their adverſarics at firſt intend as a re- 
proach : of this fort were the Guelfs and Gibe- 
lines, Huguenots, and Cavaliers. Swife, 

CavaLr'teR, adj. [from the ſubſtantive.] 
t. Gay; ſprightly; warlike, 
2. Generous ; brave. 


The people are naturally not valiant, and not 
much cavalier, Now it is the nature of cowards 
to hurt, where they can receive none. Suckling. 


3. Diſdainful ; haughty. 

CAavaLrerLy. adv, [from cawvalier.] 
Haughtily ; arrogantly ; diſdainfully, 
Ca'vALRY. . J. [cavalerie, Fr.] Horſe 
troops; bodies of men furniſhed with 

horſes for war. 


If a ftate run moſt to gentlemen, and the huſ. 
bandmen and plowmen be but as their work- 
folks, you may have a good cavalry, but never 
good ſtable bands of foot. Bacon, 

Their cavalry, in the battle of Blenheim, could 
not ſuſtain the ſhock of the Britiſh horie. Addi/, 

To CA'VATE. v.a. [cavo, Lat.] To 


hollow out; to dig into a hollow. 
Cava'zion.n./. [from cavo, Lat. Inarchi- 
tecture.] The hollowing or underdig- 
ging of the earth for cellarage ; allowed 
to be the ſixth part of the height of the 
whole building. Phillips. 
Ca'UDEBECK. n./. A ſort of light hats, 
ſo called from a town in France where 
they were firlt made. Phillips. 


— 


CAU DLE. 2. /. [chaudeau, Fr.] A 


mixture of wine and other ingredients, 
given to women in childbed, and ſick 
perſons. | 

Ye thall have a hempen caudle then, and the 
help of a hatchet. Shatkſpeare. 

He had good broths, caudle, and ſuch like; and 
I believe he did drink ſome wine. Wiſcman. 
To CA'UDLE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


make caudle ; to mix as candle, 
a Will the cold brook, 
Candied with ice, caudle thy morning toaſt, 
To cure thy o'ernight's ſurfeit ? Shakſpeare, 


a 


CAVE. n. /. [cave, French; cavea, Lat.] 


1. A cavern; a den; a hole entering ho- 
þ 


rizontally under the ground ; a habita- 
tion in the earth. 


The wrathful ſkies 
Gullow the very wand'rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves, Shakſpeare, 
Bid him bring his power 

Before ſun- riſing, left his fon George fall 
Into the blind cave of eternal night. Shakſpeare. 

They did ſquare and carve, and poliſh their 
ſtone. and marble works, even in the very cave 
of the quarry. | Molten. 


C AV 


h this a cave was dug with vaſt expence: 


The work it ſeemꝰ d of ſore ſuſpicious prince. 
' | Dryden. 
The object of fight doth ſtrike upon the pupil 
of the eye directly; whereas the cave of the ear 
goth hold off the ſound a little. Bacon 


Jo Cave. v. n. (from the noun, J 101 


dwell in a cave. 
Such as we 
Cave here, haunt here, are outlaws, Shakſpeare. 


Ca'veAT. 2. fe [caveat, Lat. let him be- E 


ware.] Intimation of caution. 
A.-caveat is an intimation given to ſome ordi- 


nary or cccleſiaſtical judge by the act of man, 


notifying. to him, that he ought to beware how 
he acts in ſuch or ſuch an affair, Ayliffe 
The chiefeſſ caveat in reformation muſt be to 
keep out the Scots. Spenſer. 
I am in danger of commencing poet, pernaps 
laureat; pray deſire Mr. Rowe to enter a caveat. 
Trumbull to Pope. 


Ca'veRN.-n.f. [caverna, Lat.] A hol- . 


low place in the ground. 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark enough 
To maſk thy monſtrous viſage ? Shatſpeare. 
Monfters of the foaming deep, 
From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous'd, 
They flounce and trembie in unwielay joy. 


1homſon, | 


CAa'vERNED. adj. [from cavern, ] 
1. Full of caverns; hollow; excavated. 
Embattled troops, with flowing banners, paſs 
Through flow'ry meads, delighted ; nor dif: uit 
The ſmiling ſurface ; whilſt the caverr'd ground 
Burſts fatal, and involves the hopes ot war 
In fiery whurles. 1 Philips. 
High at his head from out the cavern'd rock, 
In living rills, a gulhing fountain broke. Pope. 
2. Inhabiting a cavern. 
No bandit fierce; no tyrant mad with pride, 
No cavern hermit, reſts felt-ſatisty'd. Pope. 


Ca'veRNOUS. adj, [from cavern.) Full 


of caverns. 


No great damages are done by earthquakes, 
except only in thoſe countries which are moun- 
tainous, and cunſequently ſtony and caverncus 
underneath. Moodward's Natural Hiftory, 


CAFVE'SSON: ne f. [Fr. In horſcman- 
ſhip. ] A ſort of noſeband, ſometimes 
made of iron, and ſometimes of leather 

or wood; ſometimes flat, and ſometimes 
hollow or twiſted ;. which is put upon 
the noſe of a horſe, to forward the ſup- 
pling and breaking of him. 


An iron caveſſon ſaves and ſpares the mouths of | 


young horſes when they are broken; for, by the 
help of it, they are accuſtomed to obey the hand, 
and to bend the neck and ſhoulders, withuut 
hurting their mouths, or ſpoiling their bars with 
the bir, Farrier's Did. 
Cavr. ./ A cheſt with holes in the 
top, to keep fiſh alive in the water. 
Phillips“ World of Words. 
CaucuT. The part. paſſ. of To catch. 
Cavia'Re. n. . [the etymology uncer- 
tain, unleſs it come from garum, Lat. 
ſauce, or pickle, made of fiſh ſalted.] 
The eggs of a ſturgeon, being ſalted and made 
up into a maſs, were farſt brought from Conftan- 
tinople by the Italians, and called caviare. Grew 


Sce CATSUP, 


Lat.] To raiſe captious and frivolous 
objections, | 
I'll give thrice ſo much land 
To any well-deſerving friend ; 
But, in the way of bargain, mark ye me, 
I' cavil ou the ninth part of a hair, SA eie. 


| 


* 


— 


— — 


r 


e Av 


My lord, yeu do not well, in obſtinacy | 


To cavil in the courſe of this contract. 
He cavils firſt at the poet's inſiſting ſo much 
upon the effects of Achilles's rage. Pope. 
* Ca'vit., v. 4. To receive or treat 
with objections. : 
Thou — accept them: wilt thou enjoy the 
L 


B 
Then cavil the conditions? Paradiſe Loft 


frivolous objections. 

Wiſer men conſider how ſubje the beſt things 
have been unto cavil, when wits, poſſeſſed with 
diſdain, have ſet them up as their mark to ſhoot at. 

Hooker. 

Several divines, in order to anſwer the cawils 
of thoſe adverſaries to truth and morality, began 
| tv find out farther explanations, Swift, 
CAviLLaA'TION. n /. [from cavil.] The 
diſpolition to make captious objection; 
the practice of objecting. 

I might add ſo much concerning the large odds 
hetween the caſe of the eldeſt chuiches in regard 
of heathens, and ours in reſpe& of the church of 
Rome, tuat very cavillation itſelf ſhould be ſatis- 
© fied Hooker. 
[Ca'vILLER. 2. /. [cavillator, Lat.] A 

man fond of making objections ; an un- 
fair adverſary ; a captious diſputant. 
Tue candour which Horace ſhews, is that 
which diſtinguiſhes a critick from a cawvilley ; 
he declares, that he is not offended at little faults, 
which may be imputed to inadvertency. Addiſ 
There 1s, I grant, 1vom ftill left for a caviller 
to milrepreſcnt my meaning Artterbury. 
Ca'vrLLiNGLY. adv. | from cavilling. ] In 
a cavilling manner. 
Ca'viLLovs. adj. | from -avil.) Unfair 
in argument; full of objections, 
Tuoſe perſons are ſaid to be cavillous and un- 


| faithful advocates, by whoſe fraud and iniquity 
juſtice is deſtroyed. Aylifie 


CA VIV. u. J. [ French. In the mili- 
tary art.] A natural hollow, fit to co- 
ver a body of troops, and conſequently 
facilitate their approach to a place. Did. 

Ca'viry. u. /. [cavuas, Latin. ] Hol- 
lowneſs ; hollow ; hollow place. 


. 


* 


q 


breath, vocalized through the cavity of the mouth; 
the ſaid cavity being differently thaped by the 
poſtures of the throat, tongue, and lips. Holder, 
There is nothing to be left void in a firm build 
ing; even the catities ought not to be filled with 
rubbiſh, which is of a periſhing kind. 
Materials packed together with wonderful art 
in the ſeveral car//ties of the ſcull. Addiſon. 
An inftrument with a ſmall cavity, like a 
ſmall ſpoon, dipt in oil, may fetch out the ſtone. 


If the atmoſphere was reduced into water, it 
would not make an orb above thirty-two feet 
deep, which would ſoon be ſwallowed up by the 
cavity of the ſea, and the depreſſed parts of the 
earth. Bentley. 

Cavux. n./. A coarſe talky ſpar. Woodav. 


| Ca'uxy. adj. [from caul.] A white, 


opaque, cauly ſpar, ſhot or pointed, 
: Iloodevard on Foſſils. 
CAur. u. J [of uncertain etymology, ] 


1. The net in which women encloſe their 
Cavi'tr. n. /. A corruption of caviare. 


hair; the hinder part of a woman's cap. 
Ne (pared they to ſtrip her naked all; 


Then when they had de ſpoil'd her tire and caul, 


To CA'VIL. v. n. [caviller, Fr. cavillari, | 


Such as ſhe was, their eyes might her beh..d. 
Spenſer, 


And in a golden can the curls are bound, Dryd. 
2. Any kind of ſmail net. 


An Indian mantle of feathers, and the fea- 


| thers wrought into a cad ef packthread, Grew, 


Shakſp. 


CA VII. n.f. [from the verb.] Falſe or | 


The vowels are made by a free paſſage of 


Dryden. 


Arbuthnot on Diet. | 


Her head with ringlets of her hair is crown'd, 


CAU 


| 3. The omentum; the integament in 


which the guts are encloſed, 


The caul ſerves for the warming the lower 
belly, like an apron or piece of woollen cloth. 
Hence a certain gladiatour, whoſe can Galen cut 
out, was ſo liable to ſuffer cold, that he kept his 
belly conſtantly covered with wool. 

he beaſt they then divide, and difunite 
The ribs and limbs, obſervant of the rite : 
On theſe, in double cauls invol'd with art, 
The choiceſt morſels lay, Pope. 


CaurtrRROUS. adj, from caulit, x 
ſtalk, and fero, to bear, Lat.] A term 
in botany for ſuch plants as have a true 
ſtalk, which a great many have not. 

CAC ULI TOw ER. n. /. [from caulis, Lat. 


the ſtalk of a plant.] A ſpecies of cab- 
bage. 


Towards the end of the month, earth up your 


winter plants and ſallad herbs; and plant forth 

your cauliflowers and cabbage which were ſown 

in Auguſt. Evelyn's Kalendar, 
To Caurx. See To Calx. 


To CA'UPONATE. v. . [caupono, Latin.] 


To keep a victuailing houſe ; to ſell - 


wine or victuals, 


Dia. 


Ca'VSABLE. adi. ſrom cauſo, low Lat.] 


1 hat may be cauſed, or effected by a 
cauſe, 


That may be miraculouſly effected in one, 
which is naturally cauſable in another. Brown, 


Ca'vsAL. adj. [cauſalic, low Latm.] Rea 
lating to caules; implying or containing 
cauſes. 

Every motion owning a dependence on prere- 
quired motors, we can have no true knowledge 
of any, except we would diſtinctly piy into the 
whole method uf cauſal concatenatiun Glanville, 

Caufl propoſitions ate, where two propxi- 
tions ate joined by cauſal paiticies ; as, houſes 
were not built, that they might be deſtroyed ; 
Relioboam was unhappy, becauſe he followed 
evil counſel. IFatts' Logick, 


 CavsA'tiTY, . /. [cauſalitas, low Latin.] 


The agency of a cauſe; the quality of 
cauſing. 

As he created all things, ſo is he beyond and 
in them all, in his very eſſence, as being the ſoul 
of their casſalities, and the eitential caule of their 
exiſtences. Crown's Vaulgar Errouts. 

By an unadviſed tranſihency from the effect to 
the re moteſt cauſc, we obſcrve not the connec- 
tion, through the interpoſal of more immediate 
cauſalitics, Glanville" s Scepjii, 

Ca'vuSALLY. adv. [from caꝝſal. L Ace- 
cording to the order or ſeries of caufes. 


Tuus may it more be cavſal/y made out, what 
Hippocrates affirmeth. | Brown, 


Cavusa'T1ON. n.f. [from cauſo, low Lat.] 
The act or power of cauſing. 

Thus doth he ſometimes delude us in the con- 
ceits of ſtars and meteors, beſides their allowable 
actions; aſcribing etfects thereunto of indepen- 
dent cauſation, 5 Brown, 

CavsATIVE. adj. [a term in grammar. ] 


That expreſſes a cauſe or reaſon. 


Causa'ToOR. n. J. [from cauſo, low Lat.] 
A cauſer; an author of any effect. 

De monſttatively underſtanding the fimplicity 
of perfection, and the inviſble condition of the 
firſt carſator, it was out of the power of carth, 
or the areopagy of heil, to work them from it. 

Brewwn's Vil. Err. 
CAUSE. =. /. [cauſa, Latin. ] 
I. That which produces or effects any 
thing; the efficient. 

The wiſe and learned, amongſt the very hea- 

thens themſelves, have all acknowledged ſome 
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CAU 


fr ſt cauſe, 
things dependeth ; neither have they otherwiſe 
ſpoken of that cauſe, than as an agent, which, 
Knowing what and why it worketh, obſerveth, 
in working, a moſt exact order or law. Hooker. 
\ Butterflies, and other flies, revive eaſi y when 
they ſeem dead, being brought to the ſun or fice ; 
the cauſe whereof is the diffuſion of the vital 
ſpirit, and the dilating of it by a little heat. 
Bacon, 
Canſe is a ſubſtance exerting its power into act, 
to make one thing begin to be, Locke, 


2. The reaſon ; motive to any thing. 
The reſt ſhall bear ſome other fight, 
As cauſe will be obey' d. Shakſpeare. 
So great, ſo conſtant, and ſo general a practice, 
muſt needs have not only a caſe, but alſo a great, 
a conſtant, and a general cauſe, every way com- 
menſurate to ſuch an effect. South. 
Thus, royal fir ! to ſee you landed here, 
Was cauſe enough of triumph for ayear. Dryden. 
Eneas wond'ring ſtood : then aſk'd the cauſe, 
Which to the ſtream the crowding people draws. 


Dryden. 
Bven he, 


Lamenting that there had been cauſe of enmity, 
Will often wiſh fate had ordain'd you friends. 
Rowe. 


3. Reaſon of debate; ſubject of litigation. 


O madneſs of diſcourſe, 

That cauſe ſets up with and againſt thyſelf! 
Bifold authority. Shakſpeare. 
Hear the cauſes between your brethren, and 
Judge righteouſly between every man and his 
brother, and the ſtranger that is with him. Deut. 
4. Side; party; ground or principle of 

action or oppoſition. 

Ere to thy cauſe, and thee, my heart inclin'd, 
Or love to party had ſeduc'd my mind. Ticke!. 


To Causk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


effect as an agent; to produce. 

Never was man whoſe apprehenſions are ſober, 
and by a penſive inſpection adviſed, but hath 
ſound by an irreſiſtible neceſſity one everlaſting 
being, all for ever caufing, and all for ever ſuf- 
taining. Raleigh, 

It is neceſſary in ſuch a chain of cauſes to aſ- 
cend to and terminate in ſome firſt, which ſhould 
be the original of motion, and the cauſe of all 
other things; but itſelf be cauſed by none. South. 

She weeping aſk'd, in theſe her blooming years, 
What unforeſcen misfortune caus'd her care, 

To loath her life, and languith in deſpair. Dryd. 

Things that move ſo ſwift as not to affect the 
ſenſes diſtinctly, and ſo cauſe not any train of 


ideas in the mind, are not perceived to move. 
Lotke. 


Ca'vseLtsLY. adv, [from cauſecleſs.] 


Without cauſe ; without reaſon. | 
Human laws are not to be broken with ſean- 
dal, nor at all without reaſon ; for he that does it 
cauſclefly, is a deſpiſer of the law, and under- 
values its authority. Taylor: Holy Living. 
Ca'vsELEss. adj. [ from cauſe.] 
1. Having no cauſe ; original in itſelf, 
. Reach ti.“ Almighty*s ſacred throne, 


And make his carſe/eſs pow'r, the cauſe of all 
things, known. Blackmore's Creation. 


2. Wanting juſt ground or motive. 
Yet is my trath yplight, 
And love avow'd to other lady late, 
That, to remove the ſame, I have nomight : 
To change love canſeleſi, is reproach to warhke 
Knight. Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
And me and mine threats not with war but 
death ; 
Thus cauſeleſi hatred endleſs is uneath. Fairfax. 
The cavſel;ſs diſlike, which others have con- 
ceived, is no ſufficient reaſon for us to forbear in 
any place. Hooker, 
As women yet who apprehend 
Some ſudden cauſe of carſe/eſs fear, 
Although that ſeeming cauſe take end, 
A ſhaking through theit limbs they find, aller, 


whereupon originally the helng of afl | 


CAU 


Alaz ö my 
Fantaſtick dreams, and melancholy fumes, 
| Denham. 
Ca'varR. n./. [from cauſe.] He that 
cauſes ; the agent by which. an effect is 
produced. WPF | 
His whole oration flood upon a ſhort narra- 
tion, what was the cauſer of this metamorphoſis, 
Is not the cauſer of theſe timeleſs deaths 
As blameful as the executioner ? 
Abitinence, the apoſtle determines, is of no 
otner real vaiue in religion, than as a minifterial 
cauſer of moral effects. x Rogers 


Ca'usty. n. ſ. [chauſſee, Fr. This 
Ca'USEWAY. c word, by a falſe notion | 


of its etymology, has been lately writ- 
ten cauſeway. 
paved; a way raiſed above the reſt of 


the ground. 
To Shuppim the lot came forth weſtward by 
the cauſey, 1 Chron 


The other way Satan went down, 
The cauſeway to hell-gate. Milton. 


But that broad cauſeway will direct your way, | 


And you may reach the town by noon of day. 
Dryden. 
W hoſe cauſeway parts the vale with ſhady rows; 
Whoſe ſeats the weary traveller repoſe. Pope. 


Ca'usSTICAL. } adj. Lt.] Epithets 
Ca'usTiICK. of medicaments which 
deſtroy the texture of the part to which 
they are applied, and eat it away, or 
burn it into an eſchar, which they do 
by extreme minuteneſs, aſperity, and 
2 of motion, that, like thoſe of 
re itſelf, deſtroy the texture of the 
ſolids, and change what they are applied 
to into a ſubſtance like burnt fleſh ; 
which, in a little time, with detergent 
dreſſing, falls quite off, and leaves a va- 
cuity in the part. Quincy. 
If extirpation be ſafe, the beſt way will be by 
2 medicines, or eſcaroticks. Viſeman 
propoſederadicating by eſcaroticks, and began 

with a cauftick ſtone. Wiſeman, 
Air too hot, cold, and moiſt, abounding per- 


haps with carftick, aſtriugent, and coagulating 
particles. Arbuthnet. 


Ca'vsT1ICK, . /. A burning application. 
It was a tenderneſs to mankind, that intro- 
duced corrofives and cauflicks, which are indeed 
but artificial fires. Temple. 
The picrcing car/lics ply their ſpiteful pow'r, 
Emeticks ranch, and keen cathartics ſcour. 
Garth. 


CA'UTEL. n./. [ cautela, Lat.] Caution; 
ſeruple. Not uſed. 


Perhaps he loves you now; 

And now no ſoil of caute! dutia beſmirch 
The virtue of his will. Shakſpeare, 

Ca'uUTELOUS, adj. [cauteleux, Fr.] 
1. Cautious; wary; provident. Not in uſe. 
Palladio doth with, like a cautclors artiſan, 
that the inward walls might bear ſome good 
ſhare in the burden. Motton. 


2. Wily; cunning; treacherous. | 
Of themſelves, for the moſt part, they are ſo 
cautelaus and wily headed, eſpecially being men 
of ſo ſmall experience and practice in law matters, 
that you would wonder whence they borrow ſuch 
ſubtilties and ſly ſhifts, Spenſer en Ireland. 
Your fon 

Will or exceed the common, or be caught 

With cautelous baits and practice. Shakſpeare. 


CAa'UTELOUSLY. adv. | from cautelous.] 
1, Cunningly ; lily ; treacherouſly. Not 


in uſe, 
All pretorian courts, if any of the partics be 


fears are cauſcleſt and angrounded, | 


Sidney. | 
Shakſpeave. | 


A way raiſed and | 


CAU 
the other patty doth. cavte/ouſly get the ſtart ang 
advantage; yet they will ſet back all things 7+ 
ftatu e pris. s War with Spatn, 

2. Cautiouſly ; warily. . * 
The Jews, not reſolved of the ſciatica fide of 
acob, do cautelouſfly, in their diet, abſtain from 
x th. . Brown, 
{CAUTERIZA'TION. . f. [from cauterize,] 
The act of burning fleſh with hot irons, 


or cauſtic medicaments. 

They require, after cauterization, no ſuch 
bandage, as that thereby you need to fear inter. 
ception of the ſpirits. Wiſeman, 

To CA'UTERIZE, v. 4. [cauteriſer, Fr.] 
Too burn with the cautery, 

For each true word a bliſter, and each falſe 
Be cauterizing to the root o' th* tongue, 
Conſuming it with ſpeaking. Shakſpeare, 
| No marvel though cantharides have ſuch a 

corroſive and cauterizing quality; for there i; 
not one other of the inſecta, but is bred of a duller 
matter. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The deſign of the cautery is to prevent the 
canal from cloſing; but the operators confeſs, 
that, in perſons carterized, the tears trickle down 
ever after, Sharp's Surgery, 


| CA'UTE RY. n. f. [Lvala, uro.] 

Cantery is either actual or potential; the firſt ig 
burning by a hot iron, and the latter with cauſtick 
medicines, The actual cautery is generally uſed 
on... ſtop mortification, by burning the dead parts 

to the quick; or to ſtop the effuſion of blood, by 
ſearing up the veſſels. Quincy, 
| In heat of fight it will be neceſſary to have 
your actual cautery always ready; for that will 
ſecure the bleeding arteries in a moment. H"iſem, 

CA'/UTION, n. J. [ caution, Fr. cautio, 
Lat.] 

1. Prudence, as it reſpects danger; fore- 
ſight ; provident care; warineſs again(t 
evil. 

2. Security for. 

Such conditions, and cautions of the condition, 
as might aſſure with as much aſſurance as worldly 
matters bear, Stiilney, 

The Cedar, upon this new acqueſt, gave him 
part of Baccharia for caution for his diſburſements, 

Howel, 

The parliament would yet give his majeſty 
fufficient caution that the war ſhould be pra- 
ſecuted. Clarenon, 

He that objects any crime, ought to give cas 
tion, by the means of fureties, that he will per- 
ſevere in the proſecution of ſuch crimes, Ay/ife, 


3. Proviſion or ſecurity againſt. | 
In deſpite of all the rules and cautions of go- 
vernment, the moſt dangerous and mo: tal of 
vices will come off, | L' Eftrange, 


4. Provifionary precept. 

Attention to the fore mentioned ſymptoms 
affords the beſt cautions and rules of diet, by way 
of prevention. Arbuthnet , 

5. Warning. - | 
To Ca'uTion. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To warn; to give notice of a danger. 
How ſhall our thought avoid the various ſnare ? 
Or wiſdom to our caution'd foul declare 
Ihe diffrent ſhapes thou pleaſeſt to employ, 
When bent to hurt, and certain to deſtroy ? Pyier. 
You caution'd me againſt their charms, 


But never gave me equal arms. Swift, 
Ca'uT1ONARY. adj. JI caulion.] Given 
as a pledge, or in ſecurity. 


I am made the cartionary pledge, 


The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. 
Southerne, 


Is there no ſecurity for the iſland of Britain? 
Has the enemy no cautionary towns and ſea- ports 
to give us for ſecuring trade ? $4wif?, 


Curious. adj. [from cautus, Lat.] 


laid aſleep, under pretence of a retirement, and | 
J 


Wary ; watchful, 


CEC 


Ye cautious of him; for he is ſometimes an in- 


conſtant lover, becauſe he hath a great advantage. 


T3 
an attentive wary manner; warily. 
They know how ckle common lovers are : 

Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly believ'd ; 

For few there are but have been once deceiv'd, 

; Dryden, 
Ca/uTI0USNESS. . / [from cautions, ] 
Watchfulneſs ; vigilance ; circumſpec- 
tion ; provident care ; prudence with 
reſpe& to danger, 
I could not but approve their generous conſtancy 
and — King Charles, 
We ſhould always act with great cauriouſneſs 
and cirecumſpection, in points where it is not im- 
ſible that we may be deceived, Addiſon, 
T9 Caw. v. n. [taken from the ſound, ] 
To cry as the rook, raven, or crow, 
Ruſſet-pated choughs,. many in ſort, 
Riſing and _—_ at the gun's report, Shakſp. 
A walk of aged elms, ſo very high, that the 
rooks and crows upon the tops ſeem to be cawing 
in another region, Addiſon, 
The rook, who high amid the boughs, 

In early ſpring, his airy city builds, 

And ceaſeleſs carvs. Thomſon's Spring. 
To CEASE. v. n. [cefſer, Fr. cefſo, Lat.] 
1. To leave off; to ſtop; to give over; to 

deſiſt : with from before a noun, 

The lives of all, who ceaſe from combat, ſpare; 

My brother's be your moſt peculiar care. Dryd, 
2. To fail; to be extinct; to paſs away. 

The poor man ſhall never ceaſe out of the land. 


Deuteronomy, | 


The ſoul being removed, the faculties and 
operations of life, ſenſe, and intellection, ceaſe 
from that me/rs cer poren, and are no longer in it. 

Hales Origin of Mankind, 
3. To be at an end. 

But now the wonder ceaſes, ſince I ſee 

She kept them only, Tityrus, for thee, Dryden, 
4. To reft;-- + 

The miniſters of Chriſt have. ceaſed from their 

labours. Spratt, 
7o CEASE. v. a. To put a ſtop to; to 
put an end to; 

Importune him for monies ; be not ceas'd 
With ſlight denial. Shakſpeare. 

You may. ſooncr, by imagination, quicken or 
fack a motion, than raiſe or ceaſe it; as it is 
eaſier to make a dog go flower, than to make 
nim ſtand ff ill. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 

Ceaſe then this impious rage, Milton, 

But he, her fears to craſe, 

Sent down the mcek-eyed peace. Milton, 

The Gdiſcord is complete, nor can they ceaſe 
The dire debate, nor yet command the peace. 

Dryden. 
CrasE. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Extinc- 


tion; failure: perhaps for deceaſe. 
The ceaſe of majeſty 
Dies not alone, but, like a gulph, withdraws 
What 's near eit with it. Shakſprare, 
CE ASELESS. adj, [from ceaſe. | Inceilaut; 
perpetual ; continual z without paule z 
without flop; without end. 
My guiltleſs boyd muſt quench the ceaſe/efs fire, 
On winch my endlefs tears were bobtlets ſpent. 
Fairfax. 
All theſe with ceaſe/ef+ praiſe his works bebold, 
Both day and night. Milton. 
Like an oak 
That ſtands ſecure, though all the winds employ 
Their ceaſe/eſs roar; and only ſheds its leaves, 
Or mait, which the revolving ſpring reſtores. 
Philips, 
Ce'criTy. 2. /. [cecitas, Lat.] Blindueſs; 


privation of ſight. IN 

They are not blind, nor yet diſtinctiy fee ; 
there is in them no cecity, yet more than a gecu- 
ticucy ; they have fight enough to ditcern the 


- 


| 


CEL 
| light, though not perhaps to diffinguith objects or 
4 


colours. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Cecu'TiExcCy. n. / [cecutio, Lat.] Ten- 
dency to blindneſs ; cloudineſs of ſight. 


There is in them no cecity, yet more than a 
cecutiency, 


CE'DAR. . /. [cedrus, Lat.] A tree. 
It is evergreen; the leaves are much narrower 
than thoſe of the pine tree, and many of them 
produced out of one tubercle, reſembling a 
painter's pencil; it hath male flowers, or katkins, 
produced at remote diſtances from the fruit on 
the ſame tree. The ſeeds are produced in large 
cones, ſquamoſe and turbinated. The extention 
of the branches is very regular in cedar trees ; 
the ends of the ſhoots declining, and thereby 
ſhewing their upper ſurface, which is conſtantly 
cloathed with green leaves, ſo regularly, as to 
appear at a diſtance like a green carpet, and, 
in waving about, make an agreeable proſpect. 
It is ſurpriſing that this tree has not been more 
cultivated in England; for it would be a great 
ornament to barren bleak mountains, even in 
Scotland, where few other trees would grow ; it 
being a native of Mount Libanus, where the ſnow 
continues moſt part of the year, Maundrel, in 
his travels, ſays, he meaſured one of the largeſt 
cedars on Mount Libanus, and found it to be 
twelve yards fix inches in circumference, and 
ſound. At about five or fix yards from the 
ground, it was divided into five limbs, each of 
which was equal to a great tree. The wood of 
this famous tree is accounted proof againtt the 
putrefaction of animal bodies. The ſaw- duſt 
is thought to be one of the ſecrets uſed by the 
mountebanks, who pretend to have the embalm- 
ing myſtery. This wood is alſo ſaid to yield 
an oil, which is famous for preſerving books and 
writings; and the wood is thought by Bacon to 
continue above a thouſand years ſound, Miller. 
I muſt yield my body to the earth : 
Thus yields the cedar to the axe's edge, 
Whoſe arms gave ſhelter to the princely eagle; 
Under whoſe ſhade the ramping lion ſlept; 
Whoſe top branch overpeer'd Juve's ſpreading tree, 
And kept low ſhrubs from winter's pow'rful 
wind, Shakſpeare, 


Ce'DRINE. adj. [cedrinus, Lat.] Of or 
belonging to the cedar tree. 
To CEIL. v. a. [celo, Lat.] To over- 


lay, or cover,. the inner roof of a build- 
ing. | 
And the greater houſe he ceiled with fir-tree, 
which he overlaid with fine gold. 2 Chrenicles, 
How- will he, from his houſe ceiled with cedar, 
be content with his Saviour's lot, not to have 
where to lay his head ? Decay of Picty. 


Cr'11.1NG. n./, [from ceil.] The inner 
roof. 
Varniſh makes ceilings not only ſhine, but laſt. 
Bacon. 
And now the thicken'd ſky 
Like a dark ceiling ſtood; down ruſh'd the rain 
Impetuous, Alilton's Paradiſe Left. 
So when the ſun by day, or moon by night, 
Strike on the poliſh'd brats their trembling light, 
The glitt*ring ſpecies here and there divide, 
And caſt their dubious beams from fide to fide : 
Now on the walls, now on the pavement play, 
And to the cg flath the glaring day. Dryden, 


CE'LANDINE. . /. [ chelidoneum, Lat.] A 


lant. 
The ſwallows uſe ce/andine, the linnet cuphragia. 
Mare. 

CE'LATURE. n. /. [celatura, Lat.] The 
art of engraving or cutting in figures. 
To CE'LEBRATE. v. a. [celebro, Lat. 
1. To piaiſe; to commend; to give 
praiſe to; to make famous. 

The ſongs of Sion were pfalms and pieces of 


poctry, that adored os £e:cbrated the Supreme 
Being, Adiſen. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 


CEL 


1 would have him read over the eelibrated 


works of antiquity, which have ſtood the teſt of 
ſo many different ages. Addiſon, 

2. To diſtinguiſh by ſolema rites ; to per- 
form ſolemaly. 


He flew all them that were gone to celebrate 
the ſabbath. 2 Maccabees. 
On the feaſt day, the father cometh fort!;, after 
divine ſervice, into a large room, where the feaſt 
is celebrated, Bacon, 


3. To mention in a ſet or ſolemn manner, 
whether of joy or forrow. 
This pauſe of pow'r 'tis Ireland's hour to 
mourn z 
While England celebrates your ſafe return. Did. 


CELEBRA'TION. n. / from celebrate. ] 


1. Solemn performance; ſolemn remem- 
brance. 
He lab oured to drive ſorrow from her, and to 
haſten the celebratian of their marriage. Siducy. 
| He ſhall conceal it, 
While you are willing it ſhall come to note; 
What time we will our celebration keep, 
According to my birth, Shakſpeare, 
Duting the ce/ebration of this holy ſacrament, 
you attend earneſtly to what is done by the prieſt. 
Taylor. 
2. Praiſe; renown; memorial. 
No more ſhall be added in this place, his 
memory deſerving a particular ce/-bration, than 
that his learning, piety, and virtue, have been 
attained by few. Clarendon, 
Some of the ancients may be thought ſome- 
times to have uſcd a leſs number of letters, by 
the celebration of thoſe who have added to their 
alphabet. Holder's Elements of Speech, 


CELE'BRIOVS. adj, [celeber, Lat.] Fa- 


mous; renowned; noted. Not in uſe. 

The Jews, Jeruſalem, and the Temple, having 
been always fo celebri:us; yet when, after their 
captivities, they were deſpoiled of their glory, 
even then the Aﬀyrians, Greeks, and Romans, 
honoured with ſacrifices the Meſt High God, 
whom that nation worſhipped. Grew, 


CELE'BRIOUSLY. adv, | from celebrious.] 
In a famous manner. 


CELE'BRIOUSNESS. u. f. ¶ from celebrious.] 
Renown ; fame. 


CELE'BRITY. n. /. [celebritas, Lat.] Pub- 
lick and ſplendid trunſaction. 

The manner of her rec-iving, and the celebrity 

of the marriage, were performed with great 


magnificence, Ducon. 


CELE'RIACK. a. /. A ſpecies of parſley : it 
is alſo called turnep rooted cclery. 


CELE'rITY. 2. / [ celeritas, Lat.] Swift- 
neſs; ſpeed; velocity. 
We very well fee in them, who thus plead, a 
wonderful ce/erity of diſcourſe: for, priceiving 
at the firſt but only ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion, 
and fear left it ſhould be evil, they are preſently, 
in one and the ſelf-ſame bicath, reſolved, that 
what beginning ſoever it had, tere is no poſſi- 
bility it ſhould be good. Heater, 
His former cuſtom and practice was ever full 
of forwardneſs and ce/erity to make head againſt 
them. Bacon, 
Thus, with imagin'd wings, our ſwift {ccae 
flies, | : 

In motion with no leſs celcr ity 
Than that of thought. Shatſpeare, 
Three things concur to make a per: uſſion greut; 
the bigneſs, the denſity, and the cc/eriry of the 
body moved. DAV. 


m 


Whatever encreaſeth the denſity of the blood, 
even without encNaſing its cer fy, heats, be- 
cauſe a denſer body is hotter tian aer. . 

CETERY. 2. / A ſpecies of rar/tey, 

CELE'STIAL. ag. [cetrftis, Lat.) 

1. Heavenly; relating to the ſuperiour re- 
Sions. 
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Ce'Liacx. adj.[ x»nia,the belly. ] Relating 
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CEL 


- There ay, until the twelve celefral ſigus 
Have brought about their annual reckoning. 
Shakſpeare. 
The ancients commonly applied celeflial de- 
ſeriptions of other climes to their own. Brown. 
2. Heavenly; relating to the bleſſed ſtate. 
Play that fad note 
I nam'd my knell, whilſt I fit meditating 
On that celeſtial harmony I go to. Shatſpeare. 
3. Heavenly, with reſpec to excellence. 
Canſt thou pretend de ſire, whom zeal inflam'd 
To worſhip, and a pow'r celeflia/ nam d? Dryd. 
Telemachus, his bloomy tace 
Glowing cele/tial ſweet, with godlike grace. Pope. 
CzLe'srIAaL. 2. . [from the adj, ] An 
inhabitant of heaven. 
Thus affable and mild the prince precedes, 
And to the dome th' unknown c leads. 
Pope. 
Cere'sTIALLY. adv. [| from celgſtial.] In 


a heavenly manner. | 


To CEIESsTIrv. v. a. [from celeflis, Lat.] 
To give ſomething of heavenly nature 
to any thing. Not uſed. 


We ſhould affirm, that all things were in all 
things, that heaven were but earth terreftrified, 
and earth but heaven ce/efifred, or that each part 
above had influence upon its affinity below. 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs. 


ö 

to the lower belly. N 

The blood moving ſlowly through the celiact 
and meſenterick arteries, produces complaints. 

Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


Cr'rrs Ac. n./. [from celebs, Lat. ] Sin- 
gle life; unmarried ſtate. 

TI can attribute their numbers to nothing but 
-their frequent marriages ; for they look on ce/ibacy 
as an accurſed. fate, and generally are married 
- before twenty. Spectutzr. 


By teaching them how to carry themſelves in 


their relations of huſbands and wires, parents 
and children, they have, without queſtion, adorned 
the goſpel, glorified God and benefired man, 
much more than they could have done in the 
devouteſt and ſtricteſt ce/ibacy. Atterbury. 


Ce'L1BATE. 1. /. [celibatus, Lat. ] Single 
E. 


The males oblige themſelves to celibate, and 
then multiplication is hindered, Graunt. 


CELL. n. /. [cella, Lat.] 
. A ſmall cavity or hollow place. 
The brain contains ten thouſand ce/l: ; 
In each ſome active fancy dwells. Prior. 
How bees for ever, though a monarch reign, 
Their ſep'rate cis and properties maintain. Pope. 


2. The cave or little habitation of a reli- 


gious perſon. 
Be ſides the did intend confeſſion 
At Patrick's cell this ev'n; and there ſhe was not. 
Shetfpeare. 
Then did religion in a lary cell, 
In empty, airy contemplations dwell. Denham. 


3. A ſmall and cloſe apartment in a priſon. | 


4. Any ſmall place of reſidence; a cottage. 
Mine eyes he clos'd, but open left the cel 
Of fancy, my internal 6ght. Milten's Par. Leg. 
For ever in this humble cli 
Let thee and I together dwell. 
In cottages and lowly ce/s 
True piety neglected dwells ; 
Till call'd to heav'n, its native ſeat, 
Where the good man alone is great Semertulle. 
5. Little bags or bladders, where fluids, 
or matter of different ſorts are lodged; 


common both to animals and plants. 
Quincy. 
Ce'LLAR. u. /. ¶cella, Lat.] A place un- 
der ground, where ſtores and liquors are 


repaſited. 


Prior. 


C E M 


Tf this fellow had lived in the time of Cato, 
he would, for his puniſhment, have been con- 
fined to the bottom of a cellar during his life. 

Peacham on Drawing. | 


Ce'LLARAGE. n. . [from cellar.) The 
part of the building which makes the 


cellars. 
Come on, you hear this fellow in the ce//aruge. 
Shakſpeare, 
A good aſcent makes a houſe wholeſome, and 
gives opportunity for ce/l/arage, Mortimer. 


CE'LLARIST. 2. / [cellarius, Lat.] The 
butler in a religious houſe, Dis, 


CE'LLULAR. adj. [cellula, Lat.] Conſiſt- 


ing of little cells or cavitics. 

he urine, inſinuating itſelf amongſt the neigh- 
bouring muſcles, and c//u/ar membranes, de- 
firoyed four, Starp's Surgery. 


CE'LSsITUDE. u. /. [ celfitudo, Lat.] Height. 
Did. 

CE MENT. 3. /. [cementum, Lat.] 

1. The matter with which two bodies are 


made to cohere, as mortar or glue. 
Your temples burned in their cement, and your 
franchiſes confined into an augre's bore. SAH. 
There is a cement compounded of flour, whites 
of eggs, and ſtones pov det d, that becometh hard 
as marble. Bacer. 
You may ſee divers pebbles, and a cruit of 
cement or ftone between them, as hard as the 
pebbles themſelves. Bacon. | 
The foundation was made of rough ſtone, 
joined together with a moit firm cement; upon 
this was laid another layer, confiſting of ſmall 
ſtones and cement, Arbuthnot on Coins, 


2. Bond of union in friendſhip. 


Let not the peace of virtue, which is ſet | 
Betwixt us as the cement of our love, | 
To keep it builded, be the ram to batter. SAH. 

What cement ſhould unite heaven and eartn, 
light and darkneſs ? Glanville, 

Look over the whole creation, and you hal; 
ſee, that the band or cement, that holds together 
all the parts of this great and glorivus fabrick, is 
gratitucle, South. 


To Ceme'NT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


unite by means of ſomething interpoſed. 
But how the fear of us 1 
May cement their diviſions, and bind up 
The petty difference, we yet not know. Skat/p. 
Liquid bodies have nothing to cement them; 
they are all looſe and incoherent, and in a per- 
petual flux : even an heap of ſand, or fine pow- 
der, will ſuffer no hullowneſs within them, 
though they be dry ſubſtances. Burnet. 
Love with white lead cements his wiggs ; 
White lead was ſent us to repair 
Two brighteſt, brittlefl, carthly things, | 
A lady's face and china ware. Swife. | 


To CsukE Nr. wv. n. To come into con- 


junction; to cohere. 
When a wound is recent, and the parts of it 
are divided by a ſharp inftrument, they will, if 
held in cloſe contact for ſome time, reunite by 
inoſculation, and cement like one branch of a tree 
ingrafted on another, Sharp*s Surgery. 


CEMENTA'T1Ovn. n. / [from cement.] The 
act of cementing, or uniting with ce- 


Ceme'xTER. n. /. [from cement. ] A per- 


ſon or thing that unites in ſociety. 

God having deſigned man for a ſociable crea- 
ture, furniſhed him with lunguage, which was to + 
be the great inſtrument and cementer of ſociety. _ 

| Locke. 


Ce'METERY. n. J. [4wirco.) A place 
where the dead are repoſited. 


A 


metries, and hover about the places where their 


Tac ſouls of the dead appear frequently in ce- 
bodies are buried, as fill hankering about their 


C EN 


222 —— 2... apt A. 


|] Cen, and Cix, denote #insfolk : ſo Ci. 


nulph is a help to his kindred ; Cinebeln 
a protector of his kinsfolk; Cinburg, 
the defence of his kindred; Chez. 
powerful in kindred. Gibſen, 
CE'NATORY. a%. [from ceno, to ſup, 
Lat.] Relating to ſupper. 
The Romans waſhed, were anointed, and wore 
a cenatory garment ; and the ſame was practiſed 
by the Jews. Brown's Fulgar Erraurz. 
Cx xo rica L. adj. [xc and 8:S.] 
Living in community. 
They have multitudes of religious orders, black 
and grey, eremitical and cen95:itica!, and nuns. 
Stilling feet, 
CE'NoOTAPH. . /. [Lei S. and rd.] A 
monument for one buried elſewhere. 
Priam, to whom the ſtory was unknown, 
As dead deplor'd his metamorphos'd ſon; 
A cenotapk his name and title kept, 
And Hector round the tomb with all his brothers 
wept. Dryden's Fable, 
The Athenians, when they loſt any men at 
ſea, raiſed a cenotaph or empty monument. 
Notes en the Od, ſep, 
Cexss. n. /. [cenſus, Lat.] Publick rate. 
We ſee what floods of treaſure have flowed 
into Europe by that action; ſo that the cen/e, ot 
rates of chriſtendom, are raiſed fince ten times, 
yea twenty times told. Bacen. 
To CENSE. v. a. [encenſer, Fr.] To 
perfume with odours : contracted from 
incenſe. 
The Salii ſing, and cenſe his altars round 
With Saban ſmoke, their heads with poplar bound. 
5 Dryden, 
Grineus was near, and caft a furious look 
On the fide altar, cens'/ with ſacred ſmoke, 
And bright with flaming fires, Dy dex. 
Ce'NSER. 2. /. [encenſoir, Fr.] 
1. The pan or veſſel in which incenſe ;; 
burned. 
Antoninus gave Piety, in his money, like a 
lady with a cenſer before an altar, Peachar., 
Of incenſe clouds, 
Fuming from golden cenſers, hid the mount. 
; 3 Milton, 
2. A pan in which any thing is burned; 
fire-pan. | 
Here's ſnip, and nip, and cut, and {lifh, an 
ſluſh, 
Like to a cenſer in a barber's ſhop. Shatſp:ar:, 


Ce'NsS10N. n. ſ. [cenſio, Lat.] A rite; 
an aſſeſſment. 
God intended this cenſian only far the bleſſed 
Virgin and her ſon, that Chriſt might be born 
where he ſhould. Jeſep i Ila. . 


1. An officer of Rome, ho had the power 
of correcting manners. 


2. One who is given to cenſure and ex- 
probation. 
I!|-natur'd cenſors of the preſent age, 
And fond of all the follies of the pitt. Reſco, 
The moſt ſevere cenfor cannot but be plcaſed 
with the prodigality of his wit, though, at the 
ſame time, he could Fave wiſhed, that the maſter 
ot it had been a better manager. Dryden, 


Cexso'rtan. adj. [from cenſor. ] Re- 
lating to the cenſor, 

As che chancery had the pretorian power for 
equity, ſo the ſtar- chamber had the cerjcr:un 
power for offences under the degree of capital. 

Bacon, 


| Ce'nsor. n. | [cenſor, Lat.] 


Censo'rrous. adj, [from cenſor.] 
1. Addicted to cenſure ; ſevere ; full of 
invectives. 


CEN 


Do not too many believe no religion to be pure, 
but what is intemperately rigid? no zeal to be 
ſpiritual, but what is cenſ2rio:s, or Rar : 

rate. 

O let thy preſence make my travels light! 
And putent Venus thall exalt my name 
Above the rumours of cenf5r/05 fame. Prior. 

2. Sometimes it has of before the object of 
reproach. 

A dogmartical ſpirit inclines a man to be cenſo- 
riaes of his neighbours. Watts on the Mind, 
3. Sometimes on. 

He treated all his ioferiours of the clergy 
with a moſt ſanctiſied pride; wes rigorouſly and 
univerſally cenſorious wpon all his brethren of the 
gown. $<wfe. 

Cexs0'RIOUSLY. adv. [from cenſorious. | 
In a ſevere reflecting manner. 


Cexnso'RIOUSNESS. u. / | ftromeen/orious. ] 
Diſpoſition to reproach ; habit of re- 
proaching. 

Sourneſs of diſpoſition, and rudeneſs of beha- 
viour, cenjerioujneſs and ſiniſter interpretation 
of things, all croſs aud diſtaſteful humouts, 
render the cenverſation of men grievous and un- 
eaſy to one another. Tillotſon. 

Ce'xsoRSH1P. n. /. ſ from cen/or.] 

1. The office of a cenſor. 


2. The time in which the office of cenſor 
is born. 

It was brought to Rome in the ns of 
Claudius. Brown's Falgar Errours, 

CE'NSURABLE. adi. from cenſure. ] Wor- 
thy of cenſure ; blamable; culpable. 

A ſmall miftake may leave upon the mind the 
laſting memory of having been taunted for ſome- 
thing cenſurable, Lecke. 

CE'NSURABLENESS. n. . [from cenſura- 
ble.) Blamableneſs; fitneſs to be cen- 
ſured, 


CE'NSURE. n. / [cenſura, Latin.) 
1. Blame; reprimand ; reproach. 
Enough for half the greateſt of theſe days 
To 'ſcape my cenſure, not expect my piaiſe. Pope. 
2. Judgment; opinion. 
Madam, you, my filter, will you go 
To give your cenſures in this weighty buſineſs? 
: Shatfpeare, 
3. Judicial ſentence, 
To you, lord governcur, 
Remains the cenſure of this hellith villain. Sap. 
4. A ſpiritual puniſhmeat inflicted by ſome 
eccleſiaſtical judge. Aylife's Parergon. 

Upon the unfuccetsfalneſs of milder, medica- 
ments, uſe that Rronger phy ſick, the cerficres of 
the church. Hammend, 

To CE'xSURE. v. a. [cenſurer, Fr.) 
1. To blame; to brand publickly. 

The like cenſurings and deſpiſings have embit- 
tered the ſpirits, and whetted both the tongues 
and pens of learned men one againſt another. 

Sanderſon. 
2. To condemn by a judicial ſentence. 


CENSURER. n. . from cenſure. ] He that 
blames; he that reproaches. 
E We mutt not ſtint 
Our neceſſary actions, in the fear 
To cope malicious cenſurers. Shatſpeare. 
A ſtateſman, who is poſſeſt of real merit, 
ſhould look upon his political cenſercrs with the 
ſame neglect that a good winter regards his cri- 
: ticks, | F Addiſon. 
CENT, 3. . [centum, Lat. a hundred. ] 
A hundred ; as, five per cent, that is, 
five in the hundred. 
Ce'xTaus. n. /. [centaurus, Lat.] 
1. A poetical being, ſuppoſed to be com- | 
pounded of a man and a horſe. 
Down from the waſte they are centaurs, though 
women all above. Shakſpeare, 


Vol. I. 


CEN 


| The idea of a centanr has no more falſchood in 


it than the name centaur. 

2. The archer in the zodiack. 
The chearleſs empire of the ſky 

To Capricorn the Centaur archer yields. Thomſen. 


Locke. 


Two plants. 
Ard pounded galls, and roſes dry, 
And with C-cropian thyme ftrong ſcented cen- 
. Dryden. 
CE'NTENARY. n. fe [centenarius, Lat.] 
The number of a hundred. 
In every renterary of years from the creation, 
ſome ſmail abatement ſhould have been made. 


CexnTr'si1wal. . / [centeſimus, Latin. ] 
Hundredth ; the next ſtep of progreſſton 
after decimal in the arithmetick of frac- 
tions, 

The neglect of a few conteſtimals in the ſide of 
the cube, would bring it to an equality with the 
cube of a foot. Arduthnot on Coins, 

CENTIFO'LIOUS. adi. [from centum and 
felium, Lat.] Having a hundred leaves. 

CE'NTIPEDE. 1. /. [from centum and pes. ] 
A poiſonous inſe& in the Welt Indies, 
commonly called by the Engliſh forty legs. 

CEN'TO. n. /. [cento, Lat.] A compo- 
ſition formed by joining ſcraps from 
other authors, 

It is quilted, as it were, out of ſhreds of di- 
vers poets, ſuch as ſcholars call a cents. Camden. 

If any man think the poem a cente, our poet 
will but have done the ſame in jeſt which Boileau 

did in earneſt. Advertiſement to Pope's Dunciad. 

| CENTRAL. adj. [from centre.] Relating 
to the centre; containing the centre; 

placed in the centre, or middle. 

There is now, and wes then, a ſpace or cavity 
in the central parts of it; ſo large as to give re- 
ception to that mighty maſs of water. 

Wwdward's Nature Hiftery. 

Umbriel, a duſky melancholy ſprite, 

Down to the central carth, his proper ſcene, 
Repairs, Ic pe's Rape of the Lock, 

CE'NTRALLY. adv. ¶ from central.] With 
regard to the centre. 

Though one of the feet moſt commonly bears 
the weight, yet the whole weight reſts centrally 
upon it. Dryden. 

CENTRE. n. /, [centrum, Lat.) The 

middle; that which is equally diſtant 

from all extremities. 
The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and this 
centre, 

Obſerve degree, priority, and place. Shatſpeare. 
If we frame an image of a rouad body all of 

fire, the flame proceeding from it would diffuſe 

itſelf every way; ſo that the ſource, ſerving tor 
the centre there, would be round about an huge 
ſphere of fire and light. Digby en Bodies, 


To CENTRE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


t. To place on a centre; to fix as on a 
centre, 
One foot he centred, and the other turn'd 
Round through the vaſt profundity obicure. 
Nilten. 
2. To collect to a point. 
By thy each look, and thought, and care, tis 
thown, 
Thy joys are centred all in me alone. Pr.er. 
He may take a range all the world over, and 
draw in all that wide air and circumference ot in 
and vice, and centre it in his own breaſt, Sorts, 
O impudent, regardful of thy own, 
Whoſe thoughts are cextred on thyſelf alone ! 
| Dryden, 
D CENTRE. v. 2. 


when they gain an equilibrium. 


1. To reſt on; to repoſe on; as bodies 


Cr N rA, groater and leſs. [ centaurium.] | 


| 


| 


Hake will en Providence. 


| 


CEN 
Where' there is no viſible truth wherein ie 
centre, errour is as wide as men's fancics, and 
may wander to eternity. Decay of Piery, 
2. To be placed in the midſt or centre. 
As God in heav'n 
Is centre, yet extends to all! ſo thou, 
Centring, receiv" it from all thoſe orbs. /. 
3. To be collected to a point. 
What hopes you had in Diomede, lay down:; 
Our hopes muſſ centre on ourſelves alone. Dy; d. 
The comman acknowledgments of the budy 
will at length centre in him, who appears ncercly 
to aim at me common benehr. Atrirburys 
It was atteſted by the viſible cert ing of all 
the old prophecies, in the perſon of Chritt, and 
by the completion of theſe prophecies ſinde, wich 
he himſelf uttered. Arrorbury, 
CE'NTRICK. adj, [from centre, ] Placed 
in the centre. 
Some, that have deeper digg'd in mine than I, 
Say where lis centrick happineſs doth lie. Donne. 
CENTRIFUGAL. adj. {from centrum and 
fugio, Lat.] Having the quality acquired 
by bodies in motion, of receding from 
the centre. 
They deſcribed an hypetbola, by changing the 
centripetal into a centrifugal force. Cheyne, 
| CENTRIPE'TAL. adj. [from centrum and 


feto, Lat.] Having a tendency to 
the centre; having gravity. 

The clirection of the fu:ce, whereby the planets 
revolve in their orbits, is towards their centres; 
and this force may be very properly called at- 
tractive, in reſpec of the central body; and core 
tripeta!, in reſpect of the revolving body. Cine. 

CE'NTRY., See SENTRY. 

The thoughtleſs wits ſhill frequent forfeits pay, 

Who gainſt the centry's box diſcharge their tea. 
(ray. 

CE'NTUPLE, adj. [centuplex, Lat.] A hun- 
dred fold. | 
176 CENTU PLICATE. v. a. [centuflicatum, 
of centum and plico, Lat.] To make a 
hundred fold; to repeat a hundred 


times. Dial. 

To CENTU'RIATE. v. a. [centurio, Lat.] 
To divide into hundreds. 

CRENTUAIA“TOR. n. /. from century.] A 
name given to hiſtorians, who diſtinguiſh 
times by centuries; which is generally 
the method of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 


The certuriators of Magdeburg were the firft 
that diſcovered this grand impoſture. ie. 


CExTU'RION, n. . [centurio, Latin.] A 
military officer among the Romans, 
who commanded a hundred men. 

Have an army ready, ſay you: —A molt roval 
one. The certurions, and their charges, diſtinet- 
ly billeted in the entertainment, aud to be un 
foot at an hour's warning. Sharjpoure, 

CENTURY. ». / [centuria, Lat. 

1. A hundred: uſually employed to ſpecify 
time; as, the fecond century. 

The nature of eternity is ſueb, that, though our 
Toys, after ſome centuries of years, may ſcem to 
have grown older by having been enjoyed ſo 
many ages, yet will they reaily. fil continue 
new. Bete. 

And now time's whiter ſeries is begun, 

Which in ſoft centuries ſhail ſmouthly run. Dryd. 

The lifts of bithops are tilled with greater 
numbers than one would expect; but the fiice 
cetſhon was quick in the three firit cents, be- 
cauſe the biſhop often ended inte martyr, 

ad, i In, 

2, It is ſometimes uſed ſimply for a 

hundred. 


Romulus, as you may read, did divide the 
Romans into tribes, and the tribes into centuries 


| 


or hundreds. Sper, 
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When with wood leaves and weeds Ive ſtrew d 
And on ie be contup of | 
it ſaid a "rs 
Such as I can, twice o'er Vil weep and figh. 
. Shatſpeare. 
Czor. An initial in the names of men, 
which ſignifies a ſhip or veſſel, ſuch as 
© thoſe that the Saxons landed in, \ Tha 
E PHALALGY, n. /. [ zipanaryia.] The 
headach, f 7 Py Dia. 
Cxena'tick. adj. d That is me- 
dicinal to the head. 
Ceplalat medicines are all ſuch as attenuate 
the blood, ſo as to make it circulate eaſily 
through the capillary veſſels of the brain. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
I drefſed him up with ſoft folded linen, dipped 
in a cephalick balſam. Wiſeman. 
CERA'STES. n. ſ. [x:ex53:.] A ſerpent 
having horns, or ſuppoſed to have them, 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 
Ceraftes horn'd, kydrus, and eſops drear. Milton. 
Cs KATE. n. /. [cera, Lat. wax.] A me- 
dicine made of wax, which, with oil, 
or ſome ſofter ſubſtance, makes a con- 
ſiſtence ſofter than a plaſter. Quincy. 
CE'R ATED. adj, [ceratus, Lat.] Waxed; 
covered with wax. 
To CERE. v. a. [from cera, Lat. wax.] 
To wax. 
You ought to pierce the ſkin with a needle, 
and ſtrong brown thread cered, about half an inch 
from the edges of the lips. Mes an, 
CE'REBEL. n. /. [cerebellum, Lat.] Part 
of the brain. 
In the head of 2 man, the baſe of the brain and 
cerebe), yea, of the whole ſkull, is ſet parallel to 
the horizon. Derham. 
Ce'xEcLOTH. n. / [from cere and cloth.] 
Cloth ſmeared over with glutinous mat- 
ter, uſed to wounds and bruiſes. 
The ancient Egyptian mummies were ſhrowded 
m a number of fulds of linen, beſmeared with 
gums, in manaer of cerec/eth. Bacen. 


CE'REMENT. n. /. from cera, Lat. wax. ] 
Cloths dipped in melted wax, with 
which dead bodies were infolded when 
They were embakned. 


Let me not burſt in ignorance, but tell 
Why canonized bones, hearſed in earth, 
Have burkt their ceremerts ? Shakſpeare, 


CEREMO'NIAL, adj. [from ceremony. ] 
1. Relating to ceremony, or outward rite ; 


ritual, 
What mockery will it be, 
To want the bridegroom, when the prieſt attends 
To ſpeak the ceremenie/ rites of marriage! Shalk/. 
We are to cany it from the hand to the heart, 
to improve a ceremonial nicety into a ſubtiantial 
duty, and the modes of civility into the realities 
of religion. Seuth 
Chriſt did take away that external ceremonial 
worſhip that was among the Jews. Stilling fleet, 
2. Formal; obſervant of old forms. 
Oh monſtrous, ſuperſtitious puritan, 


Ot renn'd mauners, yet ceremonial man, 


That when thou meet t one, with enquiring eyes 


Doſt ſearch, and, like a needy broker, prize 
The f1k and gold he wears. Donne. 
With dumb pride, and a ſet formal face, 
He moves in the dull ceremonial track, 
With Jove's embroider'd coat upon his back. 

; Dryden, 
 Cxxtmo'xt1art. u. /. [from ceremony.] 
1. Outward form; external rite; pre- 

ſeriptive formality. 
The only condition that eould make it prudent 
- for the clergy to alter the ceremonial, or any in- 
different part, would be a reſolution in the le- 
gillatuze to prevent pew ſe cis. 


CEREMONIALNESS. u. / 


Too ceremonious and traditional. 


4. Civil; according to the ſtrict rules of 


way. 


The ſacred ceremonies partake. 


” 


Ltd 


* 


Swif?, | 


CER 


The order for rites and forms in th 
Romiſh church. | 
[from ceremo- 


nial.) The quality of being ceremonial ; 
overmuch uſe of ceremony. 


Certmo'xious. adj. [from ceremony. ] 
1, Conſiſting of outward rites. 


Under a different cconomy of religion, God 


was more tender of the ſhell and ceremonzour part 


of his worſhip. South, 
2, Full of ceremony ; awful. 
O, the ſacrikce, 
How ceremonious, ſolemn, and unearthly 
It was i' th' offering! Sha$/peare. 


3. Attentive to outward rites, or pre- 


ſcriptive formalities. 
You are too ſenſeleſs obſtinate, my lord; 
 Shakſpeare. 


civility ; formally reſpeci ful. 


They have a ſet of ceremoniaus phraſes, that run 


through all ranks and degrees among them, 


Addiſon's Guardian. 


5. Obſervant of the rules of civility. 


Then let us take a ceremonious leave, 


And loving fareyel, of our ſeveral friends. Skat. 
6. Civil and formal to a fault. 


The old caitiff was grown ſo ceremonions, as he 


would needs accompany me ſome miles in my 
Sidney. 
CEREMO'NIoUSLY. adv. [from ceremoni- 


out.] In a ceremonious manner; for- 
mally ; reſpectſully. 


Ceremonioufly let us prepare 


Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe, Shak, 
CEREMO'NIOUSNESS. n. . [from ceremo- 
nious.] Addictedneſs to ceremony; the 


uſe of too much ceremony. 


CEREMONY. . /. [ceremonia, Lat.] 
1, Outward rite; external form in reli- 


gion, 
Bring her up to the high altar, that ſhe may 


He is ſuperſtitivus grown of late, 


Ot fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shak. 
Diſrobe the images, 
If you find them deck'd with ceremony, Shatſ. 
2. Forms of civility. | 
The ſauce to meat is ceremony; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shatſpeare. 


Not to uſe ceremonies at all, is to teach others 
not to uſe them again, and ſo diminiſh reſpect to 
Bacon. 


himſelf, 


3. Outward forms of ſtate. 


What art thou, thaw idie ceremony? 
What Kind of god art thou, that ſutter'ſt more 
Of mortal grief, than do thy worthippers ? 


Art thou augut elſe but place, degree, and form? 
Shakſpeare. 


A coarſer place, 
Where pomp and ceremontes enter'd not, 


Where greatnels was ſhut out, and highneſs well 
Dryden's Fables. 
CrE'ROTE. . /. The ſame with cerate. 

In thoſe which are critical, a cerote of oil of 
olives, with white wax, hath hitherto. ſerved 
Wiſeman, 


forgot. 


my purpoſe. 


CE'R TAIN. adi. [certus, Lat.] 
1. Swe; indubitable ; 
undoubted ; that cannot be queſtioned, | 


or denied. 


Thoſe things are certain among men, which 


cannot be demed without obſtinacy and folly. 


Tillat ſon. 
This the mind is equally certain of, whether 
theſe ideas be mio e or leis general. Lecke. 


2. Reſolved; determined. 


However I with thee have fix'd my lot, 
Certain to undergo like doom of death, 
Contort with thce, 


Spenſer., 


Quite from the main opinion he held once 


unqueltionable ; 


Alilton's Paradiſe Loft. 


CER 


3- Undoubting ; put paſt doubt, 
This form before Alcyone preſent, 
To make her certain of the ſad event. Dryden, 
4+ Unfailing ; which always produces the 
expected effect. 
I have often wiſhed that I knew as certain 
a remedy for any other diſtemper. Mead, 
5. Conſtant ; never failing to be; not ca- 
| Virtue, that dire&s our ways 
Through certain dangers to uncertain praiſe. Dryd, 
6. Regular; ſettled ; ſtated. 
You ſhall gather a certain rate, Exodus. 
W ho calls the council, ſtates a certain day, 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the 
way ? Pepe, 
The preparation for your ſupper ſhews your cer. 
tain hours. (ottor, 
7. In an indefinite ſenſe, ſome ; as, a cer- 


tain man told me this. 

How bad ſuever this faſhion may juſtly be ac- 
counted, certain of the ſame countrymen do paſs 
far beyond it. Carew's Surrey, 

Some certain of your brethern roar'd, and ran 
From noiſe of our own drums. Shakſpeare, 

Let there be certain leather bags made of ſeveral 
bigneſſes, which, for the matter of them, ſhould 
be tractable. Wilkins, 


Ce'sTAINLY, adv. [from certain. ] 
1. Indubitably; without queſtion ; with. 


out doubt. 

Certainly he that, by thoſe legal means, cannot 
be ſecured, can be much leſs fo by any private at- 
tempt. Decay of Piety. 

What preciſe collection of ſimple ideas mo- 
deity or frugality ſtand for, in another's uſe, is 
not ſo certainly known. — Locke, 


2. Without fail. « 


| CE'RTAINNESS. n./. [from certain.] The 


ſame with certainty. 


CERTAINTY, n. /. [from certain. 
1. Exemption from doubt. 
Certainty is the perception of the agreement or 
diſagreement of our ideas. Locke, 
2. Exemption from failure; as the cer- 


tainty of an event, or of a remedy. 


3. That which is real and fixed. 


Doubring things go iil, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do; for certainties 
Or are paſt remedies, or timely knowing, 
The remedy then born. Shatſpeare, 


4. Regularity ; ſettled ſtate. 


Ce'rTEs. adv. [certes, Fr.] Certainly ; 
in truth ; in ſooth ; an old word. 
Certes, fir knight, you 've been too much to 
blame 


| Thus ſor to blot the honour of the dead, 


And with foul cowardice his carcaſe ſhame, 
Whoſe living hands immortaliz'd bis name. 


N , 
N For, certes, theſe are people of the iſland. Sat. 
Certes, our authors are to blame. Hudihrus. 


CerT1'FICATE. nf. [certificat, low Lat. 
he certifies. ] 8 
t. A writing made in any court, to give 
| Notice to another court of any thin 

done therein. Covell. 
2. Any . 

A cert:jicate of, poverty is as good as a pro- 

tection. ; L'E firange. 

I can bring certificates that I behave myſelt 

| ſoherly before company. Adaliſun. 


Io CE RTI v. v. a. [certifier, French.] 
1. To give certain information of. 

The Engliſh ambaſſadours returned out cf 
| Flanders from Maximilian, and certified the king 
that he was not to hope for any aid from him. 

; Bacon, 


This is defigned to certify thoſe th ngs that are 
Hommand. 


| confirmed of God's favour, 


CES 
has 


+, It has of before the thing told, after | 
the perſon told: as, I certified you of 
the fact. | ; 
CERTIORARI. n. J. [Latin ] A writ 
iſſuing out of the chancery, to call up 
the records of a cauſe therein depending, 
that juſtice may be done ; upon com- 
laint made by bill, that the party, 
who ſeeks the ſaid writ, hath received 
hard dealing in the ſaid court. Cowell. 
C8'rTITUDE. 2. /. [ certitudo, Lat.] Cer- 
tainty; freedom from doubt; infallibi- 
lity of proof. | 
They thought at firft they dream'd : for "twas 
offence 
With them, to queſtion cereitude of ſenſe, Dry. 
There can be no majus and minus in the certiruce 
we have of things, whether by mathe matiek de- 
monſttation, or any other way of conſequence. 
(row, 
Cn'xvical. adj. [cervicalis, Lat.] Be- 
longing to the neck. 
Tne avrta, bending a little upwards, ſends forth 
the cervical and axillary arteries ; the reſt, turn- 
ing down again, forms the deſcending trunk. 


Cheyne, 
Cexv'Lgan. adj. [ceruleus, Lat.] | 
Cerv'LEOUS. Blue; ſky- coloured. 


It afforded a ſolution with now and then a 
light touch of ſky colour, but nothing near fo 
high as the eerwlecus tincture of ſilver. Beyle. 

From thee the ſaphire ſolid ether takes, 

Its hue corulcan. Thomſen, 
CexuL1'eiCk. adj. [from cerulcous. ] Hav- 


ing the power to produce a blue colour, 
The ſeveral ſpecies of rays, as the rubihck, 

cerulifick, and others, are ſeparated one from an- 

other. Gre 


TW, 

CERU MEN. n. /. [Latin.] The wax 
or excrement of the ear. 

Ce'xysE. n. /. [ceruſſa, Lat.] White lead. 

A preparation 'of lead with vinegar, which is 
of a white colour ; whence many other things, 
reſembling it in that particular, are by chymiſts 
called ceruſe; as the ceruſe of antimony, and the 
like. Quincy. 

Cesa'rREAN, adj. [from Ceſar.] 

The Ceſarean ſection is cutting a child out of 
the womb, either dead or alive, when it cannot 
otherwiſe be delivered. Which circumſtance, it 
is ſaid, firſt gave the name of Ceſar to the Ro- 
man family ſo called. Quincy. 

CESS. n. /. [probably corrupted from 

enſe ; fee CExSE 3 though imagined by 
Junius to be derived from ſ\uijire, to 
eize.] 

1. A levy made upon the inhabitants of a 
place, rated according to their pro- 
perty. 

The like ceſe is alſo charged upon the country 
ſometimes for victualling the ſoldiers, when they 
lie m garriſon. Spenſer. 

2. The act of laying rates. 

3. [from cefſe, Fr.] It ſeems to have 
been uſed by Shatſpeare for bounds or 

limits, though it Rand for rate, reckoning. 

I pr'ythee, Tom, beat Cutts's ſaddle, put a 
few flocks in the point; the poor jade is wrung 
in the withers out of all cer. Shadſpeare 


To Ckss. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
rate; to lay charge on. | 
We are to conſider how much land there is in 
al} Ulſter, that, according to the quantity thereof, 
we may c the faid rem, and allowance iſſuing 
theicout, Spenſer o Irclang. 
To CRS. v. . To omit a legal duty. | 
See CERSSOoOR. 
CxssATiox. ws [ ce/atio, Lat.] 
1. A ſtop; a reſt. 


—_ 


pt, 


| 


CES 


The day was yearly obſerved for a feſtival, hy | 


ceſſation from labour, aud by reſorting to church. 
Hayward. 


Denham, 


True piety, without cette toſt 
* By theories, the practick part is luſt, 
2. Vacation; ſuſpenſion. 

There had been a mighty confuſion of things, 
an interruption and perturbation of the ordinary 
courfe, and a ceſſation and ſuſpenſion of the laws 
of nature, Wrodward's Natura! Hijter y, 

The riſing of a parliament is a kind oft, 
from politicks. Addiſon's Freche der. 

3. End of action; 
to act. 
: The ſerum, which is mixed with an alkali, be- 
ing poured out to that which is mixed with an 
acid, raifeth an efferveſcence ; at the -e//ation of 
which, the ſalts, of which the acid was compoſed, 
will be regenerated? Arbuthnot, 

4. A paule of hoſtility, without peace. 

When the ſuccouts of the poor proteftants in 
Ireland were diverted, I was intreated to get 
them ſome reſpite, by a cation. King Charles, 

CESSA VII. n. .. [Lat.] A writ that 
lies upon this general ground, that the 
perſon againſt whom it is brought, 
hath, for two years, omitted to per— 
form ſuch ſervice, or pay ſuch rent, as 
he is obliged by his tenure z and hath 


not, upon his land or tenement, ſuffici- 
ent goods or chattels to be diſtrained. 


Cess1B1'LITY. n. /. [from cedo, ceſſum, 
Latin.] The quality of receding, or 
giving way, without reſiſtance, 

It the ſubject firucken be of a proportionate 
cef/ibility, it ſeems to dull and deaden the ftroke ; 
whereas, if the thing firucken be hard, the ſtroke 
ſeems to loſe no force, but to work a greater effect. 

Dighy on the Soul, 

Ce'ss1BLE. adj. [from cedo, cum, Lat.] 
Eaſy to give way. 

If the parts of the ſtrucken body be ſo eaſily 
ceffible, as without difficulty the ſtroke can divide 
them, then it enters into ſuch a body, till it has 
ſpent its force. Digby on the Soul. 

CE'SSION. n. f. [ceſſion, Fr. ceſfto, Lat.] 

1. Retreat; the act of giving way. 

Sound is not produced without ſome refiſtance, 
either in the air or the body percuſſed; for if 
there be a mere yielding, or cen, it produceth no 
ſound. | Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory. 

2. Reſignation ; the act of yielding up or 
quitting to another. | 

A parity in their council would make and ſe- 
cure the beſt peace they can with France, by a 
Hin of- Flanders to that crown, in exchange for 
other provinces, Iemple. 

Ce's$S10NARY. di. from cefſion.] As, a 
ce//ionary bankrupt, one who has deli- 
vered up all his effects. Martin, 


ment or tax. Did. 
Ox'ssoR. n. /. [from g, Lat. In law.] 
He that ceaſeth or neglectetli ſo long 
to perform a duty belonging to him, 
as that by his ceſs, or ceſſing, he in- 


curreth the danger of law, and hath, or 


may have, the writ ceſſavit brought 
againſt him. Where it is ſaid the te- 
nant ceſſeth, ſuch phraſe is to be under- 
ſtood as if it were ſaid, the tenant ceſ- 
ſeth to do that which be ought, or 
is bound, to do by his land or tenement, 
Cowell. 
CE'STUS. u. J. [Latin.] The girdle of 
Venus. | 
Venus, without any ornament but her own 


| beauties, not ſo much as her gwn ceftus, Aden. 


Corell. 


CE'sSMENT. n./. [from c.] An afſefſ. 


the ſtate of cealing | 


CHA 


8 adj. | from cete, whales, 
at.) Of the whale kind, _ 
Such fiſhes as have lungs or reſpiration are 
not without the wezzon, as whales and cet 
animals, Brewn's Vil. Err. 
He hath created variety of theſe cefarrms 
fiſhes, winch converſe chiefly in the northerts 
ſeas, whoſe. wl.ole body being encompaſſed 
round with a cepious fat or blubber, it is ena» 
bled to abide the greateſt cold of the ſca-water. 
Kay on the Creation. 
C raur. A note in the ſcale of muſick. 
Gamut I am, the ground of all accord, 
A re, to plead Hurtenfio's pamon; 
B mi Bianca, take him tor thy lord, 
* that loves with all aflection. Shatſpeare, 
CH has, in words purely Engliſh, or 
fully naturalized, the ſound of 5 a pe- 
culiar pronunciation, which it is hard 
to deſcribe in words. In ſome words 
derived from the French, it has the 
ſound of /b, as chaiſe; and, in ſome de- 
rived from the Greck, the ſound of K, 
as cholerick. 
Cuack. Sie CHaseE. 


Crap. n. /. A fort of fiſh, 


Of round nch there are brit, ſprat, whiting, 

chad, eels, congar, millet. Car, 
To CHAFE. d, a. [ echaufer, Freuch. ] 
1. 'To warm with rubbing, 

They laid him upon ſome of their garments, 
and fell to rub and chafe him, till they brought 
him to recover both breath, the ſervant, and 
warmth, the companion of living. Sidney, 

At laſt, recovering heart, he does begin 
To rub her temples, and to che her (kin. 

Fairy Queen, 

Sofr, and more ſoft, at ev'ry touch it grew; 
Like pliant wax, when chafing hands reduce 
Tie former maſs to form, and frame to uſe. 

Dryden. 
2. To heat by rage or hurry. 
Have I not heard the ſea, puff'd up with 
winds, | 
Rage like an angry boar chafed with ſweat ? 
Shatkſpeare. 
3. To perfume. 

Lilies more white than ſnow ' 

New fall'n from heav'n, with violets mix'd, did 
grow; 
Whofe ſcent ſo ch d the neighbour air, that you 

Would ſurely ſwear Atabick ſpices grew. 

; Suckling, 

4. To make angry; to inflame paſſion. 

Her interceſſion chf d him fo, 
When the for thy repeal was ſuppliant, | 
That to cloſe priſon he commanded her. S2. 

An offer ot pardon more chafed the rage of 
thoſe, who were refulved to live or die together, 

Str Join Haywerd. 

For all that he was inwardly chaſed with the 
heat of yonth and indignation, againſt his own 
people as well as the Rhodians, he moderated 
himſelf betwixt his uwn rage, aud the offence of 
his ſoldiers. Amolies's Hiſtory of the Turks. 

This chaf' {the boar; his noſtrils flames expite, 
And ls red eyeballs roll with living fire. D» ys, 
To CHAFE., v. n. 


1. To rage; to fret; to fume; to rave 1 
to boil. 
Therewith he *gan full terribly to roar, | 
And c,] at that indignity right fore. Spenſer, 
He will not rejuice ſo much at the abuſe of 
Falſtaff, as he will cdi at the doctor's marrying 
my daughter. Shak ſpeare, 
Be lion mettled, proud, and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpirers are. 
: Shukſpeares 
How 69 toy furue, and ſtamp, and roùr, and 
ce, | 
And ſwear !—not Addiſon himſelf was ſafe. 


Pope, 


| 2, To fret againſt any thing. 
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8 A it aſide by itſelf. 
3. 


2. To exchange. 


| 
| 
'' 


CHA 


Once 2 ra and d 


| upon guſty day p | 
The troubled Tyber chafing, with his. ſhores. | Made me to fan you thus; but the gods made you, 


hakſpeare's J. Ceſar. 
The murmuring ſurge, 
t on th? unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high, Shakſpeare's X. Lear. 


Cuare. n. /. [from the verb.] A heat; 


a rage; a fury; a paſſion; a fume; a 


pett; a fret; a ſtorm. 
When fir Thomas More was ſpeaker of the 
| rhe 7 with his wiſdom and eloquence he 
o croſſed a purpoſe of cardinal Wolſey's, that the 
cardinal, in a cafe, ſent for him to Whitehall. 
| Camden's Remains, 
At this the knight grew high in chafe, 
And ftaring furiouſly on Ralph, 
He trembled. Hudibras, 
Cnare-wax.n./. An officer belonging 
to the lord chancellor, who fits the wax 
for the ſealing of writs. Harris. 
Cna'rER. n, / [ceapon, Sax. lever, 
Dutch. ] An inſect; a ſort of yellow beetle. 
Cna'rexy. . /. A forge in an iron mill, 
where the iron is wrought into com- 
plete bars, and brought to perfection. 
A Phillips. 
CHAFF. n. /. [ceap, Sax. L/, Dutch. ] 
1. The huſks of corn that are ſeparated by 


'thraſhing and winnowing. 

We ſhall be winnow'd with ſo rough a wind, 
Th ev'n our corn ſhall ſeem as light as chaff, 
And good from bad find no partition. Shatſpeare. 

Pleaſure with inſtruction ſhould be join'd; 
So take the corn, and leave the chaff behind. 

i N Dr yden. 

He ſet before him a ſack of wheat, as it had 
been juſt threſhed out of the ſheaf ; he then bid 
him pick out the chaff from among the corn, and 
Spectetor. 

t is uſed for any thing worthleſs, 
2¹ CHA'FFER, v. n. ¶ kaufen, Germ. to 
buy.] To treat about a bargain ; to 


baggle ; to bargain. 
Nor rode himſelf to Paul's, the publick fair, 
To chafſer for preferments with his gold, 
Where biſhopricks and finecures are fold. Dryd. 
The chafering with diflenters, and dodging 
about this or t' other ceremony, is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, Sw/f?, 
In diſputes with chairmen, when your maſter 
ſends you to chffer with them, take pity, and 
tell your maſter that they will not take a ſfaithing 
leſs. Swift, 
7o Cna'FFER. v. a, [The alive ſenſe 
is obſolete. ] - 
1. To buy. 
He chaffer'd chairs in which churchmen were 
ſet, 
And breach of laws to privy farm did let. Spenſer, 


ä 


Approaching nigh, he never ſtaid to greet, 


Ne ckafſ+r words, proud courage to provoke. 
Fairy Queen, 


Cra/FFERER. n. . [from chafſer.] A 
buyer; bargainer ; purchaſer, 

CnAa'FFeRN. n. f. [from e/chauffer, Fr. 
to heat. ] A veſſel for heating water. 

| Dig. 

Cua'trtry. n./. from chaſer.) Traf- 

fick ; the practice of buying and ſelling. 

The third is, merchandize and chaffery; that 

is buyipg and ſelling. Spenſer's State of Ireland, 

Ena'FFINCH, 2. / from chf and finch.] 

A bird ſo called, becauſe it delights in 


chaff, and is by ſome much admired for 


its ſong. Phillips“ Morlud of Words. 
Tie chaffnch, and other (mall birds, ate inju- 
rious to ſome fruits. Mertimer's Huſbandry, 


Cna'FFLESS. adi. [from che. Without 


CHA 
The love I bear him, 


Unlike all others, chafleſs. Shakſpeare's Cymb, 
CA“ TTwIEV. . [gnaphalium, Latin. ] 
An herb, the ſame with cud werd. 
CHna'rry. adj. [from ch.] Like chaff; 
full of chaff; light. 
If the ſtraws be light and chaffy, and held at a 
| - reaſonable diſtance, they will not riſe unto the 
middle, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The moſt flight and chaffy opinion, if at a 
great remove from the preſent age, contracts a 
veneration. Glanville. 
Cn'ayFinGDISH. u. /. [from chafe and 
diſh.] A veſſel to make any thing hot 


in; a portable grate for coals. 

Make proof of the incorporation of filver and 
tin in equal quantities, whether it will endure the 
ordinary fire which belongeth to chafingdiftes, 
poſnets, and ſuch other filver veſſels. Bacon. 

CHAGRI'N. n. /. [chagrine, Fr.] Ill hu- 
mour ; vexation ; fretfulneſs; peeviſh- 
neſs. It is pronounced ſhagreen. 

Hear me, and touch Belinda with chagrin ; 
That ſingle act gives half the world the 7 ore 
ope. 

'I grieve with the old, for ſo many additional 
inconveniencies and chagrins, more than their 
ſmall remain of lite ſeemed deſtined to undergo, 

Pope's Letters. 

To CHAGRI'N. v. 4. N Fr.] To 

vex; to put out of temper; to teaſe; 
to make uneaſy. 

CHAIN. . / [chaine, French.] 

1. A ſeries of links faſtened one within 


another, 

And Pharaoh took off his ring, and put it 
upon Joſeph's hand, and put a gold chain about 
his neck. Geneſis. 

2, A bond; a manacle; a fetter ; ſome- 


thing with which priſoners are bound, 
Still in conſtraint your ſuf ring ſex remains, 
Or bound in formal, or in real chains. Pope. 


3. A line of links with which land is mea- 
ſured, 


A ſurveyor may as ſoon, with his chain, mea- 
ſure out infinite ſpace, as a philoſopher, by the 
quickeſt flignt of mind, reach it; or, by think- 
ing, comprenend it. | Locke, 
4. A ſeries linked together, as of cauſes 
or thoughts; a ſucceſſion ; a ſubordi- 


nation, 

Thoſe ſo miſtake the chriſtian religion, as to 
think it 1s only a chain of fatal decrees, to deny 
all liberty of man's choice toward good or evil, 

Hammond. 

As there is pleaſure in the right exerciſe of 
any faculty, ſo eſpecially in that of right reaſon- 
ing; which is ſtill the greater, by how much the 
conſequences are more clear, and the chains of 
them more long. Purnet's Theory of the Earth, 


To CHAIN. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 


1, To faſten or bind with a chain. 

They 1epeal daily any wholeſome a& eſtabliſh- 
ed againſt the rich, and provide more piercing | 
ſtatutes daily to c4uir up and reftrain the poor. 

Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 

The mariners he chained in his own galleys for 
ſlaves. Auolles. 

Or march'd I chain*d behind the hoſtile car, 
The victor's paſtime, and the ſport of war! 

Prior. 
They, with joint force @ppreflion chaining, ſet 
Imperial juſtice at the helm. Thomſen, 


2. To enſlave; to keep in ſlavery. 


Fhe monarch was ador'd, the people chain'd, 
Prior. 


— 


, 


This world, *tis true, 
Was made for Cæſar, but for Titus too: 
And which more bleſt ? who caain'd his country, 
ſay, 


chats. = 


| 3. To keep hy a chain. ; 


* 
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Os he whoſe virtue figh'd to loſe. a day? Pope. | 
| 


= 


a 


HA 


The admiral ſeeing the mouth of the haven 
chained, and the caſtles full of ordnance, and 
ſtrongly manned, durſt not attempt to enter. 

; Knolles's Hiftory of the Turks, 
4. To unite. | 

O Warwick, I do bend my knee with thine. 
And in this vow do chain my ſoul with thine, * 

X Shalſpeare, 

CA IN Tur. . . [from chain and 
ow” 1, A pump uſed in large Engliſh 
veſſels, which is double, ſo that one 
riſes as the other falls. It yields a great 
quantity of water, works eaſily, and is 
eaſily mended ; but takes up a great 
deal of room, and makes a diſagreeable 
noiſe. — 

It is not long fince the ſtriking of the topmaſf, 
a wonderful great eaſe to great ſhips, both at 
ſea and in harbour, hath been deviſed; together 
with the chainpump, which takes up twice as 
much water as the ordinary did; and we have 
lately added the bonnet and the drabble, 

1 Raleigh” Eſſays, 
CnarNsHoT. u. J. [from chain and pol.] 

Two bullets or half bullets, faſtened 

together by a chain, which, when they 

fly open, cut away whatever is before 
them, 

In ſea fights, oftentimes, a buttock, the brawn 
of the thigh, and the calf of the leg, are torn of 
by the chainhot, and ſplinters. Wiſeman, 

CuAIN WORK. . / [from chain and 
work. ] Work with open ſpaces like 
the links of a chain. 

Nets of chequerwork, and wreaths of chain. 
wrt, for the chapiters which were upon the tops 
of the pillars, I Ainga 


CHAIR. u. i: [chair, French. ] 
I. A moveable ſcat. 
Whether thou chooſe Cervantes* ſerious air, 
Or laugh and ſhake in Rabelais“ eaſy chair, 
Or praiſe the court, or magniiy mankind, 
Or thy griev'd country's copper chains * 
ohe. 
If a chair be defined a ſeat for a ſingle 1 
with a back belonging to it, then a ſtool is a ſeat 
for a ſingle perſon, without a back... JF atts, 
2. A ſeat of juſtice, or of authority. 
He makes for England, here to claim the 
crown.— | 
Is the chair empty? Is the ſword unſway'd ? 
Is the king dcad ? Shakſpeare's Richard 11t, 
Tf thou be that princely eagle's bird, 
Show thy deſcent by gazing gainſt the ſun; 
For chair and dukedom, throne and kingdom, 
ſay; 
Either that 's thine, or elſe thou wert not his. 
Shakſpeare.. 
The honour'd gods | 
Keep Rome in ſafety, and the chairs of juſtice- 


Supply with worthy men. Shakſpeare, 
Her grace ſat down to reſt awhile, 
In a rich chair of ſtate. | Shakſpeare. 


The committee -of the commons appointed 
Mr. Pym to take the chair. Clarendsn. 
In this high temple, on a chatr of ſtate, 
The ſeat of audience, old Latinus ſate. Dryden, 
3. A vehicle born by men; a ſedan. 
Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 
Aud view with ſcorn two pages and a chair. 
: R Pope. 
CanaitRMan. n. .. [from chair and man. 
t. The preſident of an afgmbly. 
In aſſemblies generally one perſon is choſen 
chairman or moderator, to keep the ſeveral 
ſneakers to the rules of order. Watts. 


4 


2. One whoſe trade it is to carry à chair. 
| One elbows him, one juliles in the ſhole; 


A rafter breaks his head, or chairman's pole. 
Dryden, 


CHA 
— Greeks, impatient to be freed; 
Thoſe bully Greeks, who, as the moderns do, 
Inſtead of paying chairmen, run them through. 
Swift. 
CuAtisE. . J. [chaiſe, Fr.] A carriage 
of pleaſure drawn by one horſe. 

Inſtead of the chariot he might have ſaid the 
chaiſe of government; for a chaiſe is driven by 
the perſon that fits in it. Addiſon. 

CHalco'GRAPHER. #. . [yalwyape, 
of xam®, braſs, and yea, to 
write or engrave.] An engraver in 
braſs. 

Cnalco'GRAPHY. n. f. [yanroygaGin. ] 
Engraving in braſs, 


Cra'LpeR. Yn /. A dry Engliſh mea- 
Cn a'LDRON. | ſure of coals, conſiſting 
CA UD RON. J of thirty-ſix buſhels 


heaped up, according to the ſealed 
buſhel kept at Guildhall, London. 
The chaldron ſhould weigh two thou- 
ſand pounds. Chambers. 
CHa'LICE. . /. [calic, Sax. calice, Fr. 
calix, Latin. ] 
1. A cup; a bowl. 
When in your motion you are hot, | 
And, ** he calls for drink, I'Il have prepar'd 
im 
A chalice for the nonce. Shakſpeare. 
2. It is generally uſed for a cup uſed in 
acts of worſhip. 

All the church at that time did not think em- 
blematical figures unlawful ornaments of cups 
or chalices. . Stillingficet. 

Cna'LICED. adj, [from calix, Lat. the 
cup of a flower. ] Having a cell or 


cup: applied by Shakſpeare to a flower, 
but now obſolete. 

Hark, hark ! the lark at hcav'n's gate ſings, 
And Phœbus 'gins ariſe, 

His ſteeds to water at theſe ſprings, 
On chalic*'d ftowers that lies. Shakſpeare, 


CHALK. n. / [cealc, cealcyran, Sax. 
calel, Welſh. ] 

Chalk is a white foſſile, uſually reckoned a 
ſtone, but by ſome ranked among the boles. 
It is uſed in medicine as an abſorbent, and is 
celebrated for curing the heartburn, Chambers.” 

He maketh. all the ſtones of the altar as ch 
ſtones that are beaten in ſunder. Iſaiah, 

Chalk is of two ſorts; the hard, dry, ſtrong 
' chalk, which is beſt for lime; and a ſoft, unc- 
tuous chalk, which is beſt for lands, becauſe it 
eaſily diſſolves with rain and froſt. 
With traut 1 firſt deſcribe a circle here, 
Where theſe ethereal ſpirits maſt appear.  Dryd. 


Zb CHALK. v. a. [from the noun. } 


3. To rub with chalk. 


The beaſtly rabble then came down 
From all the garrets in the town, 

And ſtalls and ſhopboards in vaſt ſwarms, 
With new chel/k'd bills and ruſty arms. Hudibras. 
2. To manure with chalk. 

Land that is ckalked, if it is not well dunged, 
will receive but little benefit from a ſecond 
chalking. Mortimer. 

3. To mark or trace-out as with chalk. 

Being not propt by anceſtry, whoſe grace 
Chalks ſucceſſours their way. Shakſpeare. 

His own mind cka/ked out to him the juſt pro- 
portions and meaſures of behaviour to his fellow- 
creatures. Seuth. 

With theſe helps I might at leaſt have ch d 


_—_— 


out a way for others, to amend my errours in a 


like deſign. Dryden, 
The time falls within the compaſs here cha/ked 
out by nature, very punctually. Woodward. 


CHALK-CUTTER. . . [from chalk and 


cut. ] A man that dige chalk. 


chairmen bore the wooden ſeed, | 


| 75 CHALLENGE. v. a. 


Mortimer. | 


II . 


nA 
Stell, by the ſeamen called chalk eggs, are 
dug up commonly in the chaik-pits, where the 
chalk-cutters drive a great trade with them. 
. Windward, 
CHALK-P1T, n. / [from chalk and pit.] A 
pit in which chalk is dug. See CALx- 
CUTTER, 


CHa'LKky. adj. [from chalk.] 


r. Conſiſting of chalk ; white with chalk, 
As far as I could ken the chalty cliffs, 
When from thy ſhore the tempeſt beat us back, 
I ſtood upon the hatches in the ſtorm. Shakſp. 
That bellowing beats on Dover's chalty clit. 
Rowe, 
2. Impregnated with chalk. 
Chalky water towards the top of earth is too 
fretting. : Bacon. 


ry Fr.] 


1. To call another to anſwer for an of- 
fence by combat. 

The prince of Wales ſtept forth before the king, 
And, nephew, challeng'd you to fingle fight. 

Shatſpeare. 
2. To call to a conteſt. 

Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind, 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind. Dryd. 

I challenge any man to make any pretence to 
power by right of fatherhood, either intelligible 
or poſſible, Locke. 

3. To accuſe. 

Many of them be ſuch loſels and ſcatterlings, 
as that they cannot eaſily by any ſheriff be gotten, 
when they are challenged for any ſuch fact. 

Spenſer. 

Were the grac'd perſon of our Banquo preſent, 

Whom I may rather challenge for unkindneſs. 
Shakſpeare. 
4. [In law.] To object to the impartia- 


lity of any one. [See the noun. } 

Though only twelve arc ſworn, yet twenty- 
four are to be returned, to ſupply the defects or 
want of appearance of thoſe that are challenged 
off, or make default. Hale. 

5. To claim as due. 

That divine order, whereby the pre-eminence 
of chiefeſt acceptation is by the beſt things wor- 
thily challenged, Hooker. 

Which of you, ſhall we ſay, doth love us moſt ? 
That we our largeſt bounty may extend 
Where nature 'doth with merit challenge. Shak/. 

And ſo much duty as my mother ſhew'd 
To you, preferring you before her father ; 

So much I challenge, that I may profeſs 
Due to the Moor, my lord. Shakſpeare, 

Had you not been their father, theſe white flakes 
Did challenge pity of them. Shatſpeare. ! 

So when a tyger ſucks the bullock's blood, 

A famiſh'd liony iſſuing from the wood, 
Roars loudly fierce, and challenges the food. 
Dryden, 

Haſt thou yet drawn o'er young Juba ? 

That ſtill would recommend thee more to Cæſar, 

And challenge better terms. Addiſon. 
6. To call any one to the performance 
of conditions, 

I will now challenge you of your promiſe, to 
give me certain rules as to the principles of bla- 
20nry. Peac ham on Drawing, 


** 


1. A ſummons to combat. 
I never in my life 
Did hear a cha/lenge urg'd more modeſtly, Sha. 
2. A demand of ſomething as due. 
Taking for his younglings cark, 
Leſt greedy eyes to them might challenge lay, 
Buſy with oker did their ſhoulders mark. Siducy. 
There muſt be no challenge of ſuperiority, or 
diſcountenancing of freedom.. Collier, 


3. In law. 

An exception taken either againſt perſons or 
things; perſons, as in aſſize to the jurours, or 
any one or more of them, by the priſoner at the 
bar, Challenge made to the jurours, is either 


Cua'LLENGE. n. /. [from the verb.! 


” 


CHA 
made to the array, or to the polls: cha/lenge made 
to the array, is when the whole number is ex- 
cepted againſt, as partially empannelled: cha- 
lenge to or by the poll, is when fume one or more 
are excepted againſt, as not indifferent: cha/- 
lenge to the jurours is divided into challenge prin- 
cipal, and challenge for cauſe : c/allenge principal 
is that which the law allows without cauſe al- 
leged, or farther examination ; as a priſoner at 
the bar, arraigned upon felony, may peremiptorily 
challenge to the number of twenty, one after an- 
other, of tac jury empannelled upon him, alleging 
no caute. Cowell, 
You are mine enemy, I make my challenge, 
You ſhall not be my judge. Shakſpeare, 


CHA'LLENGER. n. /, from challenge. ] 


1. One that de fies or ſummons another to 
combat. 


Young man, have you challenged Charles 
. wreftler ?— 


No, fair princeſs; he is the general challenger. 


Shakſpear 
Death was denounc'd ; * 
He took the ſummons, void of fear, 
And unconcernedly caſt his eyes around, 
As if to find and dare the griefly challenger, Dryd. 


2. One that claims ſuperiority. 
Whoſe worth 
Stood challenger on mount of all the age, 
For her perſections. | Shakſpeare, 
3. A claimant; one that requires ſome- 
thing as of right. 


Earneſt challengers there are of trial, by ſome 
publick diſputation. - Hooker, 


CHALY'BEATE. adj, [from chalybs, Lat. 
ſteel. ] Impregnated with iron or ſteel; 
having the qualities of ſteel. 

The diet ought to ſtrengthen the ſolids, allow- 
ing ſpices and wine, and the uſe of chalybeate 
waters. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


C HAMA DE. u. J. [French.} The beat 


of the drum which declares a ſurrender, 

Several French battalions made a ſhew of refit. 
ance ; but, upon our preparing to fill up a little 
foſſe, in order to attack them, they beat the 
chamade, and ſent us charte blanche. Addiſen, 


CHA'MBER. . /. © [chambre, French; 
camera, Latin; fiambr, Welſh. ] 
1. An apartment in a houſe: generally 
uſed for thoſe appropriated ta lodging, 
Bid them come forth, and hear me, 
Or at their chamber door I'll beat the drum, 
Till it cry fleep to death. Shakſpeare, 
When we have mark'd with blood thoſe ſleepy 
two, 
Of his own chamber, Shakſpeare, 
A natural cave in a rock may have ſomething 
not much unlike to parlours or chambers, Bentley, 
2. Any retired room. 
Tue dark cave of death, and chambers of the 
grave. Prior. 
3. Any cavity or hollow. 
Petit has, from an examination of the figure 
of the eye, argued againſt the poſſibility of a 
film's exiſtence in the poſtcriour chamber, 
Sharp, 


the 


4. A court of juſtice, 
In the Imperial chamber this vulgar anſwer is 
not admitted, iz. I dv not believe it, as the 
matter is propounded and alleged. e. 
5. The lower part of a gun where the 
charge is lodged. | 
6. A ſpecies of great gun. 
Names given them, as cannons, demi-can- 
nons, chumbers, arquebuſe, muſket, Sr. 
1 Camden, 
7. The cavity where. the powder is 
lodged in a mine, | | 


To Cna'MBER- v. . [from the noun.] 
1. To be wanton ; to iutrigue. 
. 
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Let us walk honeſtly as in the day, not in 
rioting, and drunkenneſs, not in chambering and 
wantonneſs. £50 Romans, 


2. To reſide as in a chamber. 
The beſt blood chamber'd in his hoſom. Stat /. 
CHa'MBERER. n. /, [from chamber.) A 
man of intrigue. 


I have not thoſe ſoft parts of converſation, 
That chamberers have. Shakſpeare. 


Cual usERTELUIOW. n. , [from chamber 
and fellow, ] One that lies in the ſame 
chamber. 


It is my fortune to have a chamberfel/orv, with 
whom I agree very well in many ſentiments. 
SpeFator 


CnaA'MBERLAIN. 3. / 3 chamber. ] 
1. Lord great chamberlain of England is 
the ſixth officer of the crown; a conſi- 
derable part of his function is at a co- 
ronation ; to him belongs the provi- 
tion of every thing in the houſe of 
lords; he diſpoſes of the ſword of ſtate ; 
under him are the gentleman uſher of 
the black rod, yeoman uſhers, and 
door-keepers. To this office the duke 
of Ancaſter makes an hereditary claim. 
Chambers. 
2 Lord chamberlain of the houſehold has 
the overſight of all officers belonging to 
the king's chambers, except the pre- 
cin& of the bedehamber. Chambers, 


Humbly complaining to her deity, | 
Got my lord chumbertain his liberty. Shakſpeare, 
He was made lord ſteward, that the ſtaff of 
chamberiain might be put into the hands of his 
brother. | Clarendon. 
A patriot is a fool in every age, 
Whom all lord chamberlains allow the ſtage. Pope. 


3. A ſervant who has the care of the cham- 


bers. 
Think'ſt thou 
That the bleak air, thy boifterous chamberlain, 
Will put thy ſhirt on warm? Shakſpeare. 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlains 
We will with wine and waſſel convince. Shak. 
He ſerv d at firſt Emilia's chamberlain, Dryd. 


A receiver of rents and revenues; as 
chamberlain of the exchequer, of Cheſ- 
ter, of the city of London. Chambers. 

"Cna/MBERLAINSHIP. 2. / | from chamber- 
lain.) The office of a chamberlain, 
Cna'MBERMAID. . /. [from chamber and 

maid.] A maid whole bulineſs is to 


dreſs a lady, and wait in her chamber. 
Men will not hiſs, 
The chambermaid was named Ciſs. Ben Jonſon. 
Some coarle country wench, almoſt decay'd, 
Trudges to town, and firſt turns chambermaid. 
Pope. 


When he doubted whetker a word were inte}- | 


ligible or no, he uſed to conſult one of his lady's | 
chambermaids, Swift. 
If theſe nurſes ever preſume to entertain tie 
girls with the common follies practiſed by cham- 
bermaids among us, they are publickly whipped. 
Swift, 
To CHA'MBLET. v. a. | from camelot. See 
CaMELOT.]) To vary; to variegate. 


Some have the veins more varied and cham- 

Bleted; as oak, whereof wainicot is made. Bacon. 

Cna'MBREL of a horſe, The joint or 
bending of the upper part of the hinder 
leg. Farrier's Did. 

Cname'LeoNn, n. /. [ xiν‚ u.] 

The chameteon hus four feet, and on each foot 
three claws. Its tail is long; with this, as well 
as with its feet, it faſtens itſelt to the branches 

of uecs. Its tail is flat, its noſe long, in a 


— 
* 
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obtuſe point; its back is ſharp, its ſkin plaited, 
and jagged like a ſaw from the neck to the laſt 
joint of the tail, and upon its head it has ſome- 
thing like a comb; like a fiſh, it has no neck. 
Some have aſſerted, that it lives only upon air; 
but it has been obſerved to feed on flies, catehed 
with its tongue, which is about ten inches long, 
and three thick; made of white fleſh, round, 
but flat at the end; or hollow and open, re- 
ſembling an elephant's trunk. It alſo ſhrinks, 
and grows longer. This animal is ſaid to aſſume 
the colour of thoſe things to which it is applied ; 
but our modern obſervers aſſure us, that its natural 
colour, when at reſt and in the ſhade, is a bluiſh 
grey; though ſome are yellow, and others green, 
but both of a ſmaller Kind. When it is expoſed 
to the ſun, the grey changes into a darker grey, 
inclining to a dun colour; and its parts, which 
have ſeaſt of the light upon them, are changed 
into ſpots of different colours. The grain of its 
ſkin, when the light doth not ſhine upon it, is 
like cloth mixed with many colours. Sometimes, 
when it is handled, it ſeems ſpeckled with dark 
ſpots, inclining to green. If it be put upon a black 
hat, it appears to be of a violet colour; and 
ſometimes, if it he wrapped up in linen, it is 
white; but it changes colour only in ſome parts 
of the body. Calmet, 
A chameleon is a creature about the bigneſs of 


big, and his eyes great; he moveth his head 
without writhing of his neck, which is in- 
flexible, as a hog doth; his back crooked, his 
ſkin ſpotted with little tumours, leſs eminent 
nearer the belly; his tail ſlender and long; on 
each foot he hath five fingers, three on the out- 
ſide, and two on the inſide; his tongue of a 
marvellous length in reſpect of his body, and 
hollow at the end, which he will launch out to 
prey upon flies; of colour green, and of a duſky 
yellow, brighter and whiter towards the belly ; 
yet ſpotted with blue, white, and red. Bacon. 
I. can add colours ev'n to the chameleon ; 
Change ſhapes with Proteus, for advantage, 
Shakſpeare, 
One part devours the other, and leaves not ſv 
much as a mouthful of that popular air, which 
the chameleons gaſp after, Decay of Piety. 
The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 
The colour of the thing to which he cleaves. 
Dryden. 
As the chameleon, which is known 
To have no colours of his own, 
But borrows from his neighbour's hue 
His white or black, his green or blue. Prior. 


To CAMPER. v. a. [chambrer, Fr.] To 
channel; to make furrows or gutters 
upon a column. | 

Cna'MFER. $4 [from To chamfer.] 

CHA'MFRET. A ſmall furrow or gutter 
on a column, 


CHa'MLET. 11 See Caukror.] Stuff 
1 


mad e originally of camel's hair. 

To mike a ckamle!, draw five lines, waved 
overthwart, if your diapering conſiſt of a double 
line, Veacham on Drawing. 

Cna'mors. n. /. [chamnis, Fr.] An ani- 
mal of the goat kind, whoſe ſkin is 


made into ſoft leather, called among us 
ſhammy, 
Theſe are the beaſts which you ſhall eat; the 
ox, the ſheep, and wild ox, and the chamo:s. 
Deuteronomy. 


Cna'MOMILE, u. h DLX. An 
odoriferous plant. 
Cool violets, and orpine growing ftill, 
Embathed balm, and cheerful galingale, 
Freſh coſt mary, and breathful chamomile, 
Dull poppy, and drink quick'ning ſetuale. Spenſ. 
For though the chamomile, the more it is 
trodden on the faſter it grows; yet youth, the 
more it is waſted, the ſooner it wears. Saakſp. 
Poſſet drink with chammile flowers. Floyer, 


þ 


To CHAMr. v. a. [champayer, Tr.] 
| 3 


an ordinary lizard; his head unproportionably 


* 


CHA 
t. To bite with a frequent action of the 
teeth. -i ; 

Coffee and opium are taken down, tobacco but 
in ſmoke, and betel is but champed in the mouth 
with a little lime. Baco v. 

as The fiend reply*d, not overcome with rage; 
But, like a proud fteed rein'd, went haughty on 
Champing his iron curb, Milton's Paradi/e Lot. 
At his command 
The ſteeds capariſon'd with purple land, 
And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold, 
; Dryden, 


2. To devour, with violent action of the 


teeth. 

A tobacco pipe I. gr to break in my 
mouth, and the pieces left ſuch a delicious rough. 
neſs on my tongue, that I champed np the te- 
maining part. Spectator. 

To CAM. v. n. To perform frequently 


the action of biting. 

Muttering and champing, as though his cud 
had troubled him, he gave occaſion to Muſidoris 
to come near him. Sidney, 

They began to repent of that they had done, 
and irefully to champ upon the bit they had. taken 
into their mouths, Hooker, 

His jaws did not anſwer equally to one an. 
other; but, by his frequent motion and champrnyg 
with them, it was evident they were neither 
luxated nor fractured. Wiſeman, 

Cna'mealcN. n. /. [campagne, Fr.] A 
flat open country. Ln 

In the abuſes of the cuſtoms, meſeems, you 
have a fair champaign laid open to you, in which 
you may at large firetch out your diſcourſe, 

Syenſer's State of Ireland, 

Of all theſe bounds, 
With ſhadowy foreſts and with champaigrs rich'd, 
We make thee lady. Shakſpeare, 

If two bordering princes have their territory 
meeting on an open champaign, the more mighty 

will continually ſeek occaſion to extend his limit; 
unto the further border tiereof. Raleigh, 

Sir John Norris maintained a retreat without 
diſarray, by the ſpace of ſome miles, part of 
the way champaign, unto the city of Gaunt, 
with leſs loſs of men than the enemy. Baca 

From his fide two rivers flow'd, 
Th' one winding, th' other firaight, and left 
between a 
Fair champaign, with leſs rivers interven'd. 
Milton, 


Cna'/metrToORSs. n /. [from champerty, 
In law.] Such as move ſuits, or cauſe 
them to be moved, either by their own 
or others procurement, and purſue, at 
their proper coſts, to have -part of 
the land in conteſt, or part of the gains, 

Covell, 

Cna'MPeRTY. n. . [champart, Fr. In 
law.] A maintenance of any man in his 
ſuit, while depending, upon condition 
to bave part of the thing when it is re- 
covered. Covell. 


CnAM“GNON. . , [champignon, Fr.] 
A kind of muſhroom. 


He viler friends with doubtful muſhroons treats, 
Secure for you, himſelf champignons eats. Dr yd, 
It has the reſemblance of a large champignon 
before it is opened, branching out into a Jarge 
round knob, Heoedward, 


CHAMPION. n. /. [champion, Fr. cam- 
pio, low Lat.] ; 
1. A man who undertakes a cauſe in ſingle 
combat. : 
In many armies, the matter ſhpuld be tried 
by duel between two champions, Bacon, 
For hot, cold, moiſt, and dry, four champions 


fier ce | 
Strive here for maſt'ry, and to battle bring 


| Their " 


Milton's Par, Loft 


* 
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. „ champion, and thy country's joy 
Thy father's champion, * try Bale, 


At length the adverſe — appear, 
bold champions of each country's right. 
gs : Dryden. 
2. A hero; a tout warriour; one bold in 
conteſt, 
A ſtouter champion never handled ſword. 
Shakſpeare. 

This makes you incapable of conviction ; and 
' thev applaud themſelves as zealous champions for 
truth, when indeed they are contending for er- 
rour. Locke, 

9 In law. . 

In our common law, champion is taken no leſs 
for him that trieth the combat in his own caſe, 
than for him that fighteth in the caſe of another, 

Cowell 
To CHAN ION. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To challenge to the combat. 
| The ſeed of Banquo, Kings! 
Rather than ſo, come, Fate, into the lift, 
And champion me to th* utterance, Shakſpeare, 


CHANCE. . /. [chance, Fr.] 


1. Fortune; the cauſe of fortuitous events. 
As ch' unthought accident is guilty * 
Of wiat we wildly do, ſo we profeſs 
Ourſelves to be rhe ſlaves of chance, and flies 
Of every wind that blows. Shakſpeare, 
The only mon, of all that chance could bring 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 
Dryden. 
Chance is but a mere name, and really nothing 
in itſelf; a conception of our minds, and only a 
compendious way of ſpeaking, whereby we 
would expreſs, that ſuch effects as Are commonly 
attributed to chance, were verily produced by 
their true and proper cauſes, but without their 
deſign to produce them. Bentley. 
2. Fortune; the act of fortune; what for- 


tune may bring: applied to perſons. 

Theſe things are commonly not obſerved, but 

left to take their chance, Bacon's Eſſays. 
3. Accident; caſual occurrence; for- 
tuitous event. 

To ſay a thing is a chance or caſualty, as it re- 
lates to ſecond cauſes, is not profaneneſs, but a 
great truth; as ſignifying no more, than that 
there are ſome events beſides the knowledge and 
power of ſecond agents. South, 

The beauty I beheld has ſtruck me dead; 

Unknowingly ſhe ftrikes, and kills by chance; 

Poiſon is in her eyes, and death in ev'ry glance. 

Dryden. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; 

All chance direction, which thou canit not ſee. 

Pope, 
4. Event; ſucceſs; luck : applied to things. 
Nou we'll together, and the chance of goodneſs 

Be like our wartanted quarrel! | Shakſpeare, 

5. Misfortune ; unlucky accident. 
You were us'd 

To ſay extremity was the trier of ſpirits, 

That common chances common men could bear, 
Shakſpeare. 
6. Poſſibility of any occurrence. 

A chance, but chance may lead, where I may 

mec. ; 
Some wand'ring ſpirit of heav'n, by fountain fide, 

Or in thick ſhade retir'd. Milton's Par, Loft. 

Then your ladyſhip might have a chance to 
eſcape this addreſs. Swift. 

CHaxce. adj. [It is ſeldom uſed but in 


compoſition. ] Happening by chance. 


Now ſhould they part, malicious tongues would 
ay, [ 
They met like chance companions on the way. 
Dryden, 
I would not take the gift, 


Which, like a toy dropt from the hands of fortune, 
Lay for the next chance comer. - Dryden, 


une. 


Lappen; to fall out; to 


o light of Trojans, and ſupport of Troy, bay 


70 CHANCE. v. . „ To 


Lane Sr a chance thou chaneeft on; but 

thin 6 2:48 

Thou haſl thy miſtreſs (ill. Shakſpeare. 
How chance thou art not with the prince thy 

brother ? Shakſpeare, 


Ay, Caſca, tell us what hath chanc'd to-day, 
That Cæſar looks fo ſad. Shakſpeare. 


whom he eaſily took. Knolles's Hiſt. of the Turks, 

I choſe the ſafer ſea, and chanc'd to find 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind. Pope, 
CHANCE-MEDLEY. n. /. [from chance and 
medley, In law.] The caſual ſlaughter 
of a man, not altogether without the 
fault of the ſlayer, when ignorance or 


as if a man Jop trees by an highway- 
ſide, by which many uſually travel, and 
caſt down a bough, not giving warning 
to take heed thereof, by which bough 
one paſſing by is ſlain; in this caſe he 
offends, becauſe he gave no warning, 


to hiraſelf. Cowell, 
If ſuch an one ſhould have the ill hap, at any 
time, to ſtrike a man dead with a ſmait ſaying, 
it ought, in all reaſon and conſcience, to be 


judged but a chance-medley. South. 
CHA'NCEABLE. adj. [from chance.] Ac- 
cidental. 


| The trial thereof was cut off by the chanceadl: 

coming thither of the King of Iberia. Sidney, 
Cna'NCEFUL. adj. chance and full.} Ha- 
| zardous. Out of uſe. 


Myſelf would offer you t' accompany 
| In this advent” rous ckanceſul jeopardy. Spenſer. 
CHANCEL. . , [from cancelli, Lat. 
lattices, with which the chance! was en- 
cloſed. ] The eaſtern part of the church, 

in which the altar is placed. 

Whether it be allowable or no, that the miniſ- 
ter ſhould ſay ſervice in the chancel. Hocker. 
The chancel of this church is vaultcd with a 
fingle ſtone of four feet in thickneſs, and an 
hundred and fourteen in circumference. Addiſon. 
Cna'NCELLOR. . /. [cancellarius, Lat. 
chancellier, Fr. from cancellare, literas 


nare; and ſeemeth of itſelf hkewiſe to 
be derived à cancellis, which ſignify all 
one with xiyxaide'y A lattice ; that is, a 
thing made of wood or iron bars, laid 


man may ſee through them in and out. 
It may be thought that judgment ſcats 
were compaſſed in with bars, to defend 
the judges and other officers from the 
| preſs of the multitude, and yet not to 
Linder any man's view. 
Qugſitus regni tibi cancellarius Angli, 
Primus ſolliciti mente petendus erit. 
Hic efl, qui regni leges cancellat iniquas, 
S Et mandata pit principis equa facit. 
Verſes of Nigel de Wetekre to 


| cellor to Richard 1.] 
1. The higheſt judge of the law, 


Cancellarius, at the firſt, ſignified the re- 


qui conſeribendis & excipiendis judicum ci 
dant speram. But this name is greatly advanced, 
and, not only m other kingdoms bur in this, is 
given to him that is the chief judge in cauſes oi 
property; for the chance//or hath po er to mo— 
derate and temper the written law, and ſubjecteth 
himſelf only to the law of nature and 2 i 

a e. 


>= 


| 


| i N 
He chanced upon divers of the Turks victuallers, 


negligence is joined with the chance; 


that the party might have taken heed | 


vel ſcriptum linea per medium dudd dum- 


croſſways one over another, ſo that a 


the biſhop of Ely, chan- 


giſters or actuaries in court; grapharics, ſoil. | 


c HA 


Taurn out, you rogue! how like a beaft you liel 
Go, buckle to the law. Is this an hour 
To ſtretch your limbs? you'll ne' er be chancellor, 
| Dryden jun. 
Ariſtides was a perſon of the ſtricteſt jubice, 
and beſt acquainted with the laws, as well as 
forms, of their government; ſo that he was in a 
manner, chancellor of Athens. Swift, 


Court. A biſhop's lawyer; a man 
trained up in the civil and canon law, 
to direct the biſhops in matters of judg- 
ment, relating as well to criminal as to 
civil affairs in the church. Aylifſe. 

3. CHANCELLOR of a Cathedral, A dig- 


the regular exerciſe of devotion. 

4. CHANCELLOR. of the Exchequer. An 

officer who fits in that court, and in the 
exchequer chamber, He has power, with 
others, to compound for forfeitures on 
penal ſtatutes, bonds and recognizances 
entered into by the king. He has great 
authority in managing the royal revenue, 
and in matters of firit-fruitss The 
court of equity is in the exchequer 
chamber, and is held before the lord 
treaſurer, chancellor, and barons, as that, 
of common law before the barons only. 

Cowell. Chambers. 

5. CHANCELLOR of an Univerſity. The 
principal magiſtrate, who at Oxford 
holds his office during life, but at Cam- 
bridge he may be ele&ed every three 
years. 

6. CHANCELLOR of the Order of the Gar- 
ter, and other mihtary orders, is an 
officer who ſeals the commiſſions and 
mandates of the chapter and aſſembly 
of the knights, keeps the regiſter of their 
deliberations, and delivers their acts 
under the ſeal of the order. Chambers. 

CanaNCELLORSHIP, 2. /. The office of 

| chancellor, 


| The Sunday after More gave up his chancellor- 
ip of England, he came himſelf to his wife's 
pew, and uled the uſual words of his gentle man- 
uſher, Madam, my lord is gone. Camden, 


CHA'NCERY. 7. /. [from chancellor; pro- 
bably chancellery, then ſhortened. ] The 
court of equity and conſcience, moderat- 
ing the rigour of other courts, that are 
tied to the letter of the law; whereof 
the lord chancellor of England is the 
chief judge, or the lord keeper of the 
great ſeal, Cowell. 


| The contumacy and contempt of the party 
mult be ſignified in the court of chuncery, by the 
bithop's letters under the ſeal epiſcopal. Ae. 


 CHANCRE. u. . [ chancre, Fr.] An ulcer 


uſually ariſing from venereal maludies. 
It is poſſible he was not well. curcd, and 
would have relapſed with a de J}Tſeman, 


Cn a'NCROUS. . [from chancre.] Hav- 
ing the qualitics of a chancre ; ulcerous. 

You may think I am too ſtrict in giviug ſo- 
many internals in the cure of fo ſmall an ulcer 
as à chancre, or rather a charncrous callus. 


— 


_ * 


— 


— 


* 4 


'Tifeman, 

CHANDELIER. n. J. [chandelier, Fr.] A 
branch for candles. 

CHANDLER. nm. /. [chandelier, Fr.] Arr 
artiſan whoſe trade it is to make an 
or a perſon who ſells chem. 
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2. CHANCELLLOR in the Eccleſiaſtical 


nitary whoſe office it is to ſuperintend 
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/ 
© The fack that thou haſt drunken me, would 
have bought me lights as good cheap at the dear- 
Shakſpeare. 


eſt chandleri in Europe. 
But whether black or lighter dyes are worn, 
. The chandler”s baſket, on his ſhoulder born, 
With rallow (ſpots thy coat. 


' Gay. 

CHANFRIN. n. /. [old French.] The 
forepait of the head of a horſe, which 
extends from under the ears, along the 


interval between the eyebrows, down 
to his noſe. Farrier's Die. 

75 CHANGE. v. a. [changer, Fr. cam- 
bia, Lat.] 

1. To put one thing in the place of another. 
He that cannot look into his own eſtate, had 
need chooſe well whom he employeth, and chany? 
them often; for new are more timorous, and) lets 
ſubtile. Bacn's Fffays. 

2, To quit any thing for the ſake gf an- 
other : with for before the thing taken 
or received, 

Perſons grown up in the belief of any religion, 
cannot change that for another, without applying 
their underſtanding duly to conhder and compaic 
both. Seuth. 

The French aud we ſtill change; but here's the 

curſe, 
They change fer better, and we change fer worſe. 
Dryden. 
3. To give and take reciprocally : with 
the particle with before the perſon to 


whom we give, and from whom we take. 
To ſecure thy content, look upon thoſe thou- | 


ſands, wit# whom thou wouldtt not, for any in- 
tereſt, charge thy tortune and condition. 
Taylors Rule of living key. 
4. To alter; to make other than it was, 
Thou ſhalr not ſce me bluth, 
Nor cha ge my countenance for this arreſt ; 


A heat unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. Sp. 


Wnatſoever is brought upon thee, take chear- 
fully, ind be patient when thou art changed to a 
Jow eſtate. Ecclus. 

For the elements were change {in themſelves by 
a kind of harmony; like as in a plaltery notes 
cgange the name of the tune, and yet are always 
ſoygds. Vim. 

5. To mend the diſpoſition or mind. 
would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Intreat ſome pow r to chang? this curriſh ſew. 

Shatſpeare. 
6. To diſcount a larger piece of money 
into ſeveral ſmaller. 

A thopkveper might be able to change a gui- 
nea, or a moidore, when a cuſtomer comes for a 
crown's worth of goods. Swift. 


7. To change a horſe, or to change hand, 
is to turn or bear the horſe's head from 
one hand to the ether, from the left to 
the right, or from the right to the left. 

Farrier's Did. 

To CHANGE. v. n. 

1. To undergo change, to ſuffer altera- 
tion: as, his fortune may ſoon change, 
though he is now ſo ſecure. 

One Julia, that his c#a7ging thought forgot, 
Would better fit his chamber. Shaiſpeare, 

2. To Hange, as the moon; to begin a 
new monthly revolution. 

I am way of this moon; would he would 
change. 

Caaxce. n./. [from the verb.] 

1. An alteration of the ſtate of any thing. 

Sinte I ſaw you lau, 
There is a clange upon you. 

2. A ſucceſſioa of one thing in the place 

of another. 


Shatſprare. 


O won@'rous charges of a fatal ſcene, Fu | 


Still vary ing to the latt ! 


Shatypeare. , 


CHA 


ſons above us. 
Empires by various turns ſhall riſe and ſer; 
While thy abandon'd tribes ſhall only know 


Hear how Timotheus' various lays furprize, 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and riſe 
While, at each change, the ſon of Libyan Jove 


3. The time of the moon in which it 
ins a new monthly revolution. 
Take ſeeds or roots, and fet ſome of them im- 

mediately after the change, and others of the 
ſame kind immediately after the full. Baron. 

4. Novelty; a ſtate different from the 

former. 
The hearts . 
Of all his people ſhall revolt from him, 
Aud kiſs the lips of unacquainted charge. Shut, 
Our fathers did, for change, to France repair; 
And they, for change, will try our Englith air. 
Dryden. 


order in which a ſet of bells is ſounded. 
Four bells admit rwenty-four changes inringivg, 

and five bells one hundred and twenty. 
. Helder's Elements of Speech. 
Eaſy it may be to contrive new poſtures, and 
ring other changes upon the ſame bells. Ns. 
6. That which makes a variety; that 


which may be uſed for another of the 

ſame kind. 

Il will now put fortha ridele unto you; if you 
can find it out, then I will give you thirty ſheets, 
and thirty c#ange of garments. Judges. 

7. Small money, which may be given for 
larger pieces. 

Wood buys up our old halfpence, and from 
thence the pretent want of change arifes ; but 
ſuppoſing not one farthing of c#arge in the nation, 
hive-and-twenty thouſand pounds would be ſuffi- 
cient, Ster. 

8. Change for exchange; a place where 

perſons meet to traffick and tranſact 

mercantile affairs. 

The bar, the bench, the c2ange, the ſchools 
and pulpits, are full of quacks, jugglers, and 
plagiaries. L' Eftrange. 
CaHa'XGEABLE. adj, [from change.] 

1. Subject to change; tickle; inconſtant. 

A ſteady mind will admit ſteady methods and 
counſels; there is no mcature to be taken of a 
changeable humour. L' X jirange. 

As I am a man, I muſt be chungead/e ; and 
ſometimes the graveſt of us all are io, even upon 
ridiculous accicents. Dryden. 

2. Poſſible to be changed. 

The fibrous or vaſcular parts of vegetables ſeem 
ſcarce ckangeas/e in the alimentary duct. 

Arbutznes on Aliments, 


3. Having the quality of exhibiting dif- 
ferent appearances. 


Now the taylor make thy doublet of cfange- 
able taffeta; for thy mind is a very opal, SAH. 


Cna NGEABLENESS, n. f. [from change- 


able. 


1. Inconſtancy; fickleneſs. 

At length he betrothed himſelf to one worthy 
to be liked, if any worthineſs might excuſe fo 
unworthy a ckangeadleneſs. Sidney. 

There is no temper of mind more unmanly 
than that <hangeableneſs, with which we are too 
juſtly branded by all our neighbours. Adtiſor. 


2. Suſceptibility of change. 

If how long they ace to continue in force, be 
no where expreſſed, then have we no light to di- 
rect our judgment concerning the changrablereſs 
or immutabii:ty of them, but conſidering the na- 
ture and quality of ſuch laws. Hooker. 


| Nothing can cure this part of ill-breeding, but 
change and vatiety of company, and that * 
e. 


A diff 'rent matter, and a c4ange of time. Prior. 


Now burns with glory, and then melts with love. 
Pape. 
be- 


5. [In ringing.] An alteration of the 
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| Cna'nctaBLly. adv. [from changea!l:.) 
Inconſtantly. 
Cra'xGEFUL. adj. [from change and ul.] 
Full of change; inconſtant; uncertaiq ; 
mutable ; ſubjeQ to variation; fickle, ' 
Unſound plots, and cangeſul orders, ate daily 
deviſed tor her good, yet never effectually pro- 
ſecuted. 5 Spenſer 
Britain, chung ful as a child at play, 
Now calls in princes, and now turns away. Pops, 
CHa'NGELING. n. /. [from change; the 
word ariſes from an odd ſuperſtitious 
opinion, that the fairies ſteal away child. 
ren, and put others that are ugly aud 
ſtupid in their places. ] 
1. A child left or taken in the place of an. 
other. 
And her baſe elfin breed there for thee left: 
Such men do changelings call, fo chang'd by 
fairies theft, Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
She, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy ſtol'n from an Indian king; 
She never had ſo ſweet a caangeling. Shatſpeare, 
2. An idiot; a fool; a natural. 
Changelings and fools of heav'n, and thence ſhut 
out, 
Wildly we roam in diſcontent about. Dee. 
Would any one be a change.ing, becauſe he is 
leſs determined by wiſe confiderations than a wiſe 
man ? Locke, 
3. One apt to change; a waverer. 
Of kckle change/ings and poor diſcontents, 
That gape and rub the elbow at the news 
Of hurly-buriy innovation. Shatſpeore, 
*T was not long 
Before from world to world they ſwung ; 
As they had turn'd from fide to fide, 
And as they c4ungelizgs liv'd, they died. Hur; 


4. Any thing changed and put in the place 
ch. 


of another: in ludicrous ſpee 

I folded the writ up in form of the other, 
Subfcrib'd it, gave the impreſſion, plac'd it ſafe , 
Tie changeling never known. Shatfpe:-;, 
CuAx GER. . /. [from change.] On: 
that is employed in changing or dil. 


counting money; moneychanger. 


CHANNEL. u. /. [canal, Fr. canalit, 
Lat.) | 
1. The hollow bed of running waters. 

It is not to caſy, now that things are grown 
into an habit, and have their certain courſe, to 
change the caannel, and turn their ſtreams ano- 
ther way. Spenſer*s State of Ireland. 

Draw them to Tyber's bank, and weep your 

reals 

Into the cane, till the loweft ſtream 

Do kiſs the mot exalted ſhores of all. Sate. 

So th” injur'd tea, which, from her wonted 

courie, 

To gain ſome actes, avarice did force; 

If the new banks, neglected once, decay, 

No longer will from her old channel ſtay. Muller. 

Had not the ſaid ſtrata been diſlocated, ſome 
of them elevated, and others depreſſed, there 
would have been no cavity or channel to give re- 
ception to the water of the ſca, Wwndward!, 

The tops of mountains and hills will be con- 
tinually waſhed down by the rains, and the cfar- 

net of rivers abraded by the ſtreams. Benticy_ 


2. Any cavity drawn longwiſe. 
Complaint and hot deſites, the lover's hell, 
And ſcalding tears, that wore a channel where 
they fell. Dryden's Fables. 
3. A ſtrait or narrow ſea, between two 
countries: as the Britiſh Channel, be- 
tween Britain and France; St. George's 
Channel, between Britain and Ireland, 
4. A gutter or furrow of a pillar. 
To CHa'SNEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To cut any thing in channels, 


CHA 


No more ſhall trenching war channel her 
Nor bruiſe her flow'rets with the armed hovfs 
Of hoſtile paces. Shatſpeare. 

The body of this column is perpetually chan 
nelled, like a ick plaited gown. Fetten. 

Torrents, and loud impetuous catatacts, 

Roll down the lofty mountajn's c&unnclt'4 des, 
And to the vale convey their foaming tides. 


Flackmere. 
To, CHANT. v. 4. [chanter, Fr.] 
1. To ſing. | 

Wherein the chearful birds of ſundry kind 
Do chant fweet muſick. Fairy Queen. 

o celebrate by ſong. 

The poets chart it in the theatres, the ſhep- 
herds in the mountains. Bramnall. 
3. To ſing in the cathedral ſervice. 
To CHANT. v. n. To ling; to make me- 

lody with the voice. 

They chan? to the ſound of the viol, and in- 
vent to themſelves inſtruments of mufick. Amcs. 
Heav'n heard his ſong, and baũten'd his relief; 

And chang'd to ſnowy plumes his hogry hair, 

And wing'd his flight to chan? aloſt in air. Dryd. 
CAN T. n./. [from the verb.] Song; 

melody. 


A pleaſant grove, 
With claut of tuneful birds reſounding loud. 
Milton. 

Cna'xTER. n./. [from chant.] A finger; 

a ſongſter. | 
You curious charters of the wood, 
That warble forth dame Nature's lays, 
Jove's etherial lays, refiitleſs fire, 

The chanter's foul and raptur'd ſong inſpire, 

Inſtinct divine ! nor blame ſevere his choice, 

Warbling the Grecian woes with harp and voice. 
| Pepe. 

CHa'NTICLEER. 2. / [from chanter and 
clair, Fr.] The name given to the 
cock, from the clraincſs and loudacſs 
of his crow, 

And cheartul c&antic/zer, with his note ſhrill, 

Had warned once, that Phœ bus“ fiery car 

In hatte was climbing up the eaſtern hill. Spenſer, 

Hark, hark, I hear 
he rain ob frutting ur deer. 
Stay, the cbearful c4wntiolecr 
Tells you that the time is near. Ben Je 
Theſe verſes were mentioned by Chaucer in the 
deteription of the ſudden ſtir, and panical fear, 
when Cæunticleer the cock was carried away by 
Reynard the fox. Camden's Remains, 

Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer, 
For crowirg loud, tac noble chantielerr, Dex. 

C#a'NxTRESS,. u. /. [from chant.) A o- 

man finger, | 
Sweet bird, that ſhunn'R the noiſe of folly, 

Mon muſical, mult melancholy ! 

Thee, chan of the woods among, 

I woo to hear thy even-ſorg. Milton 

CHa'NTRY. u. /. from chant. }] A church 
or chapel endowed with lands, or other 
yearly revenue for the maintenance of 
one or more prietts, daily to ſing maſs 
for the ſouls of the donors, and ſuch 
others as they appoint. Cowell. 

Now go with me, and with this ho'y man, 
Indo the ciantry by; ; 
And, underneath that conſecrated root, 
Pl gut me tne full aſſurance of your fanh. SA. X/ 

CHAOS. 2. /. [cbaos, Lat. ig.] 

1. The maſs of matter ſuppoſed to be in 
confuſion before it was divided by the 
crcatiou into its proper claiies and ele- 
ments. 

Tue whole univerſe would have been a confuſed 
chen, without beauty or order. Bentley. 

2, Confuſion ; irregular mixture. 

Had I followed the worn, I could not have 
brought church and ftate to ſich a chans of con- 
tutons, as ſome have done, K. Charles, 


Vor. . 


Wotton. 


Staxſprare. 
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Their reaſon ſleeps, but mimick fancy wakes, | 
Supplies her parts, and wild ideas takes 
Frum words and things, ill ſorted, and misjoin'd ; 
The anarchy of thought, and cas of the mind. 
. Dryden. 
3. Any thing where the parts are undiſ- 
tinguiſhed, 
We ſhall have nothing but dark neſs and a chaos 


within, whatever ordes and light there be in 
things without us. Locke. 


Pleas'd with a work, where nothing 's juſt or 
tit, | 
One glaring cdaes and wild heap of wit. Pope. 
Cn rie. adj. [from chaos.) Reſem- 
bling chaos ; confuſed. 
When the terraqueous globe was in a chaotic 
ſtate, and the earthy particies ſubſided, then thoſe 


ſeveral beds were, in all probability, repotted in 
the earth. Derkam. 


To CHAP. v. a. [Lappen, Dutch, to cut. 
This word ſeems originally the ſame 
with chop; nor were they probably diſ- 
tinguiſhed at firſt, otherwiſe than by 
accident ; but they have now a meaning 
ſomething different, though referable 
to the ſame original ſenſe. ] To break 
into hiatus, or gapings. 

It weakened more and more the arch of the 
earth, drying it immoderately, and capping it in 
ſundry places. Burnet. 

Then would unbalanc'd heat licentious reign, 
Crack the dry hill, and chap the rufſet plain. 

: Blackmore. 

Cuar. n. / [from the verb.] A cleft; 
an aperture ; an opening; a gaping; a 
chink. 

What moiſture the heat of the ſummer ſucks 
out of the earth, it is repaid in the rains of the next 
winter; and what cps are made in it, are filled 
up again. Burnet's Theory. 

Caay. u. J. | his is not often uſed, ex- 
cept by anatomiſts, in the fingula.-.] 
The upper or under part of a bealt's 
mouth. 

Froth fills his chaps, he ſends a grunting ſound, 
And part he churns, and part betoains the ground. 

« Dryden, 

The nether ch in the mile ſæeleton is half an 
iacu broader than in the female. Grew's Muſczum. 

CH APE. n. / [chappe, Fr.] | 

1. The catch of any thing by which it is 
held in its place; as the hook of a ſeab- 
bard by which it ſticks in the belt; the 
point by which a buckle is held to the 
baek ſtrap. 

This is monſieu Paro'les, that had the whole 
theory of the war in the knot of his ſcarf, and 
the practice in the 1% e of bis dagger. SA. 

2. A braſs or filver tip or caſe, that 
ſtrengthens the end of the ſcabbard of a 
ſword. Phillips“ Ii orid of Wards. 

CHA TEL. 2. [capelia, Lat. } A cha- 

pel is of two forts, either ajoining to 

a church, as a parcel of che ſame, which 

men of worth build; or elfe ſeparate 

from the -mother church, where the 
pariſh is wide, and 1s commonly called 

a chapel of case, becauſe it is built for 

the cale of one or more pariſhioners, 

that Ewell too far from the church, and 


* Wa * . * 1 
is ſerved by ſome infertour curate, pro- 


vices for at the charge of the rector, or 
of ſuch as have benefit by it, as the 
compotition or cuſtom is. Covell. 


She went in among thoſe few trees, fo cloſed 
ther, as they might ſeem a little 

S7.iney. 
h us here under this tree, or 


SA 


in the tops tog, 
c 4 

Will yon Crfp" its 
ſhal; we o wit. ou to your cape: ? 


CHA 


Where truth erecteth her church, he help 


ertour to reac up a chapel hard by. Heel. 
A chapel will 1 build with large endowment. 
| Dryden. 


A free chapel is ſuch as is founded by the king 

of England. 5 ies Parergon. 

Cna'eELESS. 4d. [from chape.] Want- 
ing a chape. 

An old ruſty ſword, with a broken hilt, and 
chapeleſs, with two broken points. Skatſpeare, 

CHAPE'LLANY. n. , [from chapel. ] 

A ckapeliany is utually ſaid to be that which 
does not ſubſiſt of itſelf, but is built and rounded 
within ſome other church, and is dependent 
thercon. ige“ Parergon. 

CnarETRV. n. /. [from chapel. ] The 
juriſdiction or bounds of a chapel. | 

CHA PERON. n. .. [French.] A kind 
of hood or cap worn by the knights of 
the garter in their habits. 

I will omit the honowmable habiliments, as 
robes of ſtate, parliament robes, chaperons, and 
caps of ſtate, Camden, 


Cna'erFALN. adj. [from chap and full. 
Having the mouth ſhrunk. ' 
A chapfaln beaver looſely hanging b 
The bs. nelm. F Dryden, 
Cnua'rFITER. . J. [chatiteau, Fr.] The 
upper part or capital of a pillar. 
le overlaid their chapters and their fillets with 
gold. Exodus, 
Cna'PLAIN. n. . [capellanus, Latin. ]- 
1, He that performs divine ſervice in a 
chapel, and attends the king, or other 
erſon, for the inſtruction of him and 
is family, to read prayers, aud preach. 
| | Coal. 
: Wiſhing me to permit 
John de la Court, my chaplain, a choice hour, 
To hear from him a matter of ſome moment. 
Sha#fp gare. 
Chap/ain, away ! thy prieſthood ſaves thy lite, 
. Shatſpeare, 
2. One that officiates in domeſtick worſhip. 
A chief governour can never fail of ſome 
worthleſs illiterate chaplain, fond of a title ancþ 
precedence, So yt. 


Cna'PLAINSHIP. 2. / [from chaplain. ] 
1. The office or bufineſs of a chaplain. 
2. The poſſeſſion or revenue of a chapel. 
Cna'PLESS, adj. from chap.) Without 
any fleth about the mouth, 
Now cap , and Knocked about the muzrard 
with a ſexton's ſpade. Shakſpeare, 
Shut me rightly in a charnel-houſe, 
With reeky manks aud yellow capi bones. 
Shakſpeare, 
Cna'PpLET. n. / [chavelet, Fr.] 
1. A gailand or wreath to be worn about 
the head. 
Upon old Hyem's chin, and icy crown, 
An od'ruus t of feet ſummei's buds, 
Is, as in mock ax, ſet. Shakjpeare, 
I firangely long to know, 
Whether they nobler -4 :plets wears 
Tnoſe that tl.cir midrets' foorn did bear, 
Or thoſe that were us'd Kkindlv. Seed 
: Al! the quire was grac'd : 
With cZop!cts green, upon their torcheads plac'd. 
Dr yan, 
The winding ivy c/ap/ct to invade, 
And ſolded ein, that your fair ſorchead ſhade. 
Dry, 
They made an humble et for the king. 
©, Wy” 


eli o. 

2. A firing of beads uſed in the Romiſh 
church for keeping an account of the 
number rehearſed of pater-nofters aud 


ave-marias. A differ. it ort ot chapicts 


is allo uſed by the Malumctuns. 
2D 


e 
| 
; 


+ 6 oath - 
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3. IIn architecture.] A little moulding 
carved into round beads, pearls, or olives. 
4. [In horſemanſhip.] A couple of ſtir- 
* leathers, mounted each of them with 
a ſtirrup, and joining at top in a ſort of 
leather buckle, which is called the head 
of the chaplet, by which they are faſtened 
to the pummel of a ſaddle, after they 
have been adjuſted to the length and 
bearing of the rider. Farrier's Dick. 


8 A tuft of feathers on the peacock's head. 
HA'PMAN. . . [ceapman, Sax.] A 
cheapner; one that offers as a purchaſer. 
Fair Diomede, you do as chapmen do, 
Diſpraiſe the thing that you intend to buy. 
a Shakſpeare. 
Yet have they ſeen the maps, and bought 'em 


too, 
And underſtand em as moſt chapmen do. 
| Ben Jonſon. 

There was a collection of certain rare minu- 
ſcripts, exquiſitely written in Arabick; theſe 
were upon ſale to the Jeſuits at Antwerp, liquo- 
riſh chapmen of ſuch wares. Motton. 

He dreſſed two, and carried them to Samos, 
as the likelieſt place for a chapman, L' Eftrange. 

Their chapmen they betray, 
Their ſhops are dens, the buyer is their prey. 


Dryden. 
Cuars. x. /. [from chap.] 
1. The mouth of a beaſt of prey. 


So on the downs we ſee 
A haſten'd hare from greedy greyhound go, 
Aud palt all hope, his chaps to fruſtrate ſo. 
Sidney, 
Open your mouth ; you cannot tell who's your 
fricad ; open your chaps again. Shakſpeare, 
Their whelps at home expect the promis'd food, 
And long to temper their dry chaps in blood. 
Dryden | 
2. It is uſed in contempt for the mouth 
of a man. 
Carr. 


CAPE. The part. paſſ. of To chap. 


Like a table upon which you may run your 
finger without rubs, and your nail cannot find a 
joint; not horrid, rough, wrinkled, gaping, or 
ehapt, Ben Jonſon. 

Cooling ointment made, 
Which on their ſun- burnt cheeks and their chap 
ſkins they laid. Dryden's Fables, 


Cna'PTER. n. /. [chapitre, Fr. from ca- 
pitulum, Lat.] | | 


i. A diviſion of a book. 

The firſt book we divide into three ſections; 
whereof the firſt is theſe three chapters. | 
Burnet's Theory, 

If theſe mighty men at chapter and verſe, can 
produce then no ſcripture to overthrow our church 
ceremonies, I will undertake to produce ſcrip- 
ture enough to warrant them. South, 


2. From this comes the proverbial phraſe, 


to the end of the chapter; throughout; 
to the end. 

Money does all tbings: for it gives and it 
takes away, it makes honeſt men and knaves, 
fools and philoſophers; and ſo forward, mutatis 
mutandis, te the end of the chapter. L' Eftrange. 

3. Chapter, from capitulum, ſignifieth, in 
our common law, as in the canon law, 
whence it is borrowed, an aſſembly of 
the clergy of a cathedral or collegiate 
church. Cowell. 

The abbot takes the advice and conſent of his 
ehapter, before he enters on any matters of im- 
portance. Addi ſon on Italy 


4. The place where delinquents receive 


Ayliſße. 
2065 . 


diſcipline and correction. 


5. A decretal epiſtle. 


| 


6—ͤ— mt 
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6, Chapter-houſe; the place in which aſ- 
ſemblies of the clergy are held. 

Though the canonical conſtitution does ſtrictl 
require it to be made in the cathedral, yet it 
matters not where it be made, either in the 
choir or chapter-houſe. * Aplifſe's Parergon. 

CHa'eTREL. n, /. r from chapi- 
ter.) The capitals of pillars, or pilaſ- 
ters, which ſupport arches, commonly 
called impoſts, 


much as you project over the jaums with the 
chaptrels, Aſo von. 
CAR. n. /. [of uncertain derivation.] A 
fiſh found in Winander mere, in Lan- 
caſhire, and a few other places. 
To Cha. v. a, [See CHARCOAL,] To 
burn wood to a black cinder. 


Spraywood, in charring, parts into various 
cracks. Woodward. 
CHAR. . / [cynne, work, Sax. Lye, It 
is derived by Skinner, either from charge, 
Fr, bufineſs ; or capc, Saxon, care; or 
leeren, Dutch, to ſweep.] Work done 
by the day; a ſingle job or taſk. 
A meer woman, and commanded 
By ſuch poor paſſion, as the maid that milks, 
And does the meaneſt chars. Shakſpeare. 
She, harveſt done, to char work did aſpire; 
Meat; drink, and two-pence, were her daily hire, 
— 


To CAR. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
work at others houſes by the day, with- 
out being a hired ſervant. 

CA R-Ww- S MAN. . / [ from char and ævo- 
man.] A woman hired accidentally for 
odd work, or ſingle days. 


conſtantly in the kitchen, whom you pay only 
with the broken meat, a few coals, and all the 
cinders. Swift, 


CHA'RACTER. u. /. [charadter, Lat. 


Xxgaxruę · 


't. A mark; a ſtamp; a repreſentation.” 


In outward alſo her reſembling leſs 
His image, who made both; and leſs expreſſing 
The character of that dominion giv'n 
O'er other creatures. Paradiſe Lell. 
2. A letter uſed in writing or printing. 
But his neat cookery !——— 
He cut our roots in characters. Shakfpeare. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous, even as ſubſtance 
Whoſe groſſneſs little characters ſum up. SAA 
It were much to be wiſhed, that there were 
throughout the world but one ſort of character 
for each leiter, to expreſs it to the eye; and 


formed in the mouth. Holder's Elements of Speech, 


3. The hand or manner of writing. 
I found the letter thrown in at the caſement of 


my cloſet. —You know the charaFer to be your 
- brother's. Shakſpeare. 


4. A repreſentation of any man as to his 


perſonal qualities, 
Each drew fair characters, yet none 
Of theſe they feign'd excels their own. Denham. 
Homer has excelled all the heroick poets that 
ever wrote, in the multitude and variety of his 
characters; every god that is admitted into his 
m, acts a part which would have been ſuit- 
able to no other deity. Addiſon, 


5. An account of any thing as good or 
bad. h 


This ſubterraneous paſſage is much mended, 
ſince Seneca gave ſo bad a charaFer of it. 
Addiſon on Italy, 
6. The perſon with his aſſemblage of 
qualities; a perſonage. 
In a tragedy, or epick poem, the hero of the 
piece muſt be advanced joremolt to the view of 


Let the keyſtone break without the arch, fo 


Get three or four char-women to attend you | 


that exactly proportioned to the natural alphabet 


the reader vr ſpectator ; he muſt outſhine the reg 
of all the characters; he muſt appear the prince of 


them, like the ſun in the Copernican ſyſtem, eq. 
compaſſed with tne leſs noble planets, Dryden. 


7. Perſonal qualities; particular conſtitu. 
tion of the mind. | 
Nothing ſo true as what you once let fall, 
Moſt women have no charaters at all. Pope, 
8. Adventitious qualities impreſſed by a 
poſt or office. 
The chief honour of the magiſtrate conſiſts in 
maintaining the dignity of his character by (uit. 
able actions. Atterbury: 
To CHA'RACTER. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To inſcribe; to engrave. It ſeems to 
have had the accent formerly on the 
ſecond ſyllable. 
Theſe few precepts in thy memory 
See thou character. Shakſpeare, 
Shew me one ſcar charaer'd on thy ſkin. S. 
O Roſalind! theſe trees thail be my books, 
And in their barks my thoughts I'll chara@er, 


Shatſpcare, 
The pleaſing poiſon ade 


The viſage quite transforms of him that drinks, 
And the inglorious likeneſs of a beaſt 
Fixes inſtead, unmoulding reaſon's mintage, 
| Charater'd in the face. Altan, 
CARACTERTSTICAL. I adj. [from cha- 
CHARACTERI'STICK. | radterixe.] That 
conſtitutes the character, or marks the 


peculiar properties, of any perſon or 
thing. 

There are ſeveral others that I take to have 
been likewiſe ſuch, to which yet I have not veu- 
tured to prefix that chara@erittick diſtinction. 

| Weiedward on Veils, 

The ſhining quality of an epick hero, his 

magnanimity, his conſtancy, his patience, bis 
piety, or whatever charaFer/tical viitue his poet 
gives bim, raiſes our admiration, Dryden, 


CHARACTERT'STICALNESS. n. . [from 
charaderiſlical.] The quality of being 
peculiar to a character; marking a cha- 

| racter, 


CHARACTERI'STICK. n. / That which 
conſtitutes the character ; that which 
diſtinguiſhes any thing or perſon from 
others. | 

This vaſt invention exerts itſelf in Homer, in 
a manner ſuperiour to that of any poet; it is the 
great and peculiar c, tri which diſtin- 
guiſhes him from all others. Pope, 


CHARACTERIT'STICK of a Logarithm, The 
ſame with the index or exponent. 

To CHA'RACTERIZE. v. a. from charac- 
ter.] 

1. To give a character or an account of- 
the perſonal qualities of any man, 

It is ſome commendation, that we have avoid- 
ed publickly to characteriæe any perſon, without 
long experienge. St. 

2. To engrave, or imprint. 

Fhey may be called anticipations, prenotions, 
or ſentiments character xe and engraven in the 
ſoul, born with it, and growing up with 1t, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
3. To mark with a particular ſtamp or 
token. | 

There are faces not only individual, but gen- 
tilitious and national; European, Aſiatick, Chi- 
neſe, African, and Grecian faces are c/harac- 
terized, Arbuthnot 6n Air, 


CHa/RACTERLESS. adj. [from character.] 


Without a character. 
When water - drops have worn the ſtones of Troy, 
And blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſ are grated 
To duſty nothing, Shakjpcerts 


CHA © 
Rn ACTERY, . / 1 
— ; —4 diſtinction: ac- 
cented anciently on the ſecond ſyllable, 
Fairies uſe flowers for their charaFery. , Slatſ. 


All my engagements I will conſtrue to thee, 
All the charaFery of my ſad brows, Shat/. 


Caa/rcoaAL. n. . [imagined- by Skinner 
to be derived from char, bulineſs ; but, 
by Lye, from To chark, to burn. ] Coal 
made by burning wood under turf, It 
is uſed 1n preparing metals, 

Seacoal laſts longer than caarceal; and charcoal 
of roots, being coaled into great pieces, laſts 
longer than ordinary charcoal, Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

Love is a fire that burns and ſparkles 
In men as nat'rally as in charcoals, 

Which ſooty chymiſts ſtop in holes, _ 
When out of wood they extract coals. Hudibras, 

Is there who, lock'd from ink and paper, (crawls 
With deſp'rate charcoal round his darken'd walls? 


Pope. 

CranD. 1. /. [charde, French. ] 1 
1. Chards of artichokes, are the leaves of 
fair artichoke plants, tied and wrapped 
up all over but the top, in ſtraw, during 
the autumn and winter; this makes 
them grow white, and loſe ſome of their 
bitterneſs. Chambers. 
2. Chards of beet, are plants of white 
beet tranſplanted, producing great tops, 
which, in the midſt, have 4 e, White, 
thick, downy, and — 8 main 
ſhoot which is the true chard. Mortimer. 


To CHARGE. v. a. [ charger, Fr. cari- 
care, Ital. from carrus, Lat.] 
1. To entruſt; to commiſſion for a cer- 


tain purpoſe : it has with before the 
thing entruſted. | 
And the captain of the guard charged Joſeph 
with them, and he ſerved them. Genefis. 
What you have charged me with, that I have 
done. Shakſpeare. 
2. To impute as a debt: with on before 
the debtor. 
My father's, mother's, brother's death I pardon: 
That's ſomewhat ſure ; a mighty ſum of murder, 
Of innocent and kindred blood ſtruck off: 
My prayers and penaace ſhall diſcount for theſe, 
Aud beg of Heav'n to charge the bill en me. 
| Dryden. 


3. To impute: with en before the perſon 
to whom any thing is imputed. 
No more accuſe thy pen, but charge the crime 
On native ſloth, and negligence of time. O len. 
d is eaſy to account for the difficultics ne 
changes on the peripatetick doctrine. Lecke, 
It is not barely tne ploughman's pains; the 
reaper's and threſher's toil, and the baker's ſweat, 
is to be counted into the bread we eat; the 
plough, mill, oven, or any other utenſils, muſt 
all be charged on the account of labour. Lacke. 
Perverſe mankind ! whoſe wills, created f-ee, 
Churge all their woes en abſolute decree ; 
All to the dooming gods their guilt tranſlate, 
And follies are miſcall'd the crimes of fate. Pope. 
We charge that 91 ¹n neceſſity, which was 
really defired and choſen. Watts' Legick, 


4. To impute to, as colt or hazard. 

He was ſo great an encourager of commerce, 
that he charged himſelf with all the fea riſk of 
ſuch veſſels as carried corn to Rome in winter. 

Arbut nat on Coins, 


5. To impoſe as a taſk : it has with before | 
the thing impoſed, | 
The goſpel cA@rg-th us with picty towards 
God, and juſtice and charity to men, and tem- 
perance and chaſtity in reference to ourſelves, | 
Tillotſon, 
5. To accuſe; to cenſure, 


{from characler. | 


| 


CHA 

Speaking thus to you, I am ſo far from charg- 

ing you as guilty in this matter, that I can ſin- 
cerely ſay, I believe the exhortation whol! 

needleſs. ; Nate“ Preparation for Death, 

7. To accuſe: it has with before the crime, 


And his angels he charged with folly, 
8. To challenge. 


The prieſt ſhall charge her by*an oath. Numb, 
Thou canſt not, cardinal, deviſe a name 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous, 
To charge me to an anſwer as the pope, Sha#/, 
9. To command; to enjoin. 
I may not ſuffer you to viſit them; | 
The king hath ſtrictly charg'd the contrary. Shak, 


Why doſt thou turn thy face? I charge thee, 
anſwer 


To what I ſhall enquire. 
I charge thee, ſtand, 
And tell thy name, and buſineſs in the 


Dryden. 


land. 
Dryden, 
10. To fall upon; to attack. 

With his prepared (word he charges home 
My unprovided body, lanc'd my arm. Sal.. 

The Grecians rally, and their pow'rs unite ; 
With fury charge us, and renew the fight. Dryd, 

11, To burden; to load. 

Here's the ſmell of blood ill; all the per- 
fumes of Arabia will not ſweeten this little hand. 
Oh! ob! oh! What a ſigh is there! The 
heart is ſorely charged, Shakſpeare, 

When often urg'd, unwilling to be great, 
Your country calls you from your lov'd retreat, 
And ſends to ſenates, ckarg*d with common care, 
Which none more ſhuns, and none can better 

bear. Dryden. 

Meat (ſwallowed down for pleaſure and greedi- 
neſs, only charges the ſtomach, or fumes into 
the brain. Temple. 

A fault in the ordinary method of education, 
is the charging of children's memories with rules 
and precepts. Locke, 

The brief with weighty crimes was * 
On which the pleader much enlaig'd. wift, 


12. To cover with ſomething adventi- | 


tious. 

It is pity the obeliſks in Rome had not been 
charged with ſeveral parts of the Egyptian hiſto- 
ries, inſtead of hieroglyphicks. Addifon on Italy. 

13. To fix, as for fight. Obſolete. 

He rode up and down, gallantly mounted, 

and charged and diſcharged his lance. Ane/les, 
14. To load a gun with powder and bullets. 
To CHARGE, v. n. To make an onſet, 

Like your heroes of antiquity, he charges in 
iron, and ſeems to deſpiſe all ornament but in- 
trinſick merit. Granville, 

CHARGE. n. . [from the verb.] 


1. Care; cultody ; truſt to defend, 

A hard divifion, when the harmleſs ſheep 

Mutt leave their lambs to hungry wolves in charge. 
Fairfax. 

He enquired many things, as well concerning 
the princes which had the charge of the city, 
whether they were in hope to defend the ſame. 

Kilies's iftory of the Turks, 
2, Precept; mandate; command. 

Saul might even lawfully bave offered to God 
thoſe reſerved ſpoils, had not the Lord, in that 
particular caſe, given ſpecial churge to the con- 
trary. Hooker. 

It is not for nothing, that St. Paul giveth charge 
to beware of philoſophy; that is to ſay, ſuch 
knowledge as men by natural reaſon attain unto. 

| | Hooker. 

One of the Turks laid down letters upon a 
ftone, ſaying, that in them was contained that 
they had in charge. | Knoles. 

The lcaders having charge from you to ſtand, 
Will not go off until they hear you ſpeak. Shak. 

He, who requires 
From us no other ſervice than to keep 
This one, this eaſy charge; of all the trees 
In Paradiſe, that bcar delicious fruit 
So various, not to taſte that only tree 
Of knowledge, planted by the tree of life, Milt. 


* 


| 


Jeb. 


| 
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3. Commiſſion; truſt conferred ; office. 
If large poſſeſſions, pompous titles, honour- 

able charges, and profitable commiſſions, could 

have made this proud man happy, there would 

have been nothing wanting. L' Efirange. 
Go firſt the maſter of thy herds to find, 

True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope, 


4. It had anciently ſometimes over before 
- the thing committed to truſt, 

I gave my brother charge over Jeruſalem; for 
he was a faithful man, and feared God above 
many. Nehemiah. 

5. It has of before the ſubject of command 
or truſt. 
Haſt thou eaten of the tree, 
Whereof I gave theecharge thou ſhould' ſt * ch 
titon. 


6. It has upon before the perſon charged. 
He loves God with all his heart, that is, with 
that degree of love, which is the higheſt point 
of our duty, and of God's charge upen us. 
Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
7. Accuſation ; imputation. 
We need not lay new matter to his charge : 
Beating your officers, curſing youſelves. Shad/. 
Theſe very men are continually reproaching 
the clergy, and laying to their charge the pride, 
the avarice, the luxury, the ignorance, and ſu» 
perſtition of popith times. Swift. 
8. The perſon or thing entruſted to the 
care or management of another, 
Why haſt thou, Satan, broke the bounds pre- 
{crib'd 
To thy tranſgreſſions, and diſturb'd the char 
Of others? Milton's Paradiſe 7. bd 
More had he ſaid, but, fearful of her ſtay, 
The ſtarry guardian drove his charge awa 
To ſome freſh paſture. ; 
Our guardian angel ſaw them where they ſate 
Above the palace of our flumb'ring King; 
He figh'd, abandoning his charge to fate. Dryden, 
This part ſhould be the governour's principal 
care; that an habitual gracefulneſs and polite- 
neſs, in all his carriage, may be ſettled in his 


charge, as much as may be, before he goes out 
of his hands, | Locke, 


9. An exhortation of a judge to a jury, or 
biſhop to his clergy. 

The biſhop has recommended this author in 
his charge to the clergy. Dryder, 

10. Expence ; coſt. 

Being long ſince made weary with the huge 
charge which you have laid upon us, and with tte 
ſtrong endurance of ſo many complaints. Sper ſcr, 

Their charge was always born by the queen, 
and duly paid out of the exckequer. Bacon. 

Witneſs this army of ſuch maſs and charge, 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Sap. 

He liv'd as Kings rctire, though more at large, 
From publick buſineſs, yet of equal charge, Dryd. 

It. It is, in later times, commonly uſed 
in the plural, charges. 

A man ought warily to begin cfarge:, which 
once begun, will continue, Bacon's Eſſays, 

Ne'er put yourſelf to charger, to complain 
Of wrong which heretofore you did ſuſtain. Pryd. 

The laſt pope was at conſiderable charges to 
make a little Kind of harbour in this place. 

Addiſon on Italy. 


] 


12. Onſet. 

And giving a arge upon their enemies, like 
lions, they flew eleven thouſand footmen, and 
ſixteen hundred horſemen, and put all the others 
to flight, 2 Meacc, 

Honourable retreats are no wavs inferiour to 
brave charges; as having leſs of fortune, more 
of diſcipline, and as much of valour. Bacon, 

13. The ſignal to fall upon enemies. 

Our author ſeems to ſound a charge, and be- 

gins like the clangour of a trumpet. Drygen, 


14. The poſture of a weapon fitted for the 
attack or combat. 
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Their neighing courſers daring of the ſpur, 
Their armed ftaves in charge, their beavers down, 


Shakſpeare. | 


15. A load, or burden. 
Ales of great charge. 
16. What any thing can bear, 
Take of aqua-fortis two ounces, of quick- 
filver two drachms, for that charge the aqua- 
ſortis will bear, the difſolution will not bear a 
flint as big as a nutmeg, | Bacon, 
17. 'The quantity of powder and ball put 
into a gun, 
18. Among farriers. 
Charge is a preparation, or a ſort of ointment 
of the conſiſtence of a thick decoction, which is 
applied tothe ſhoulder -fplaits, inflammations, and 
ſprains of horſes. 
A charge is of. a middle nature, between an 
ointment and a plaſter, or between a plaſter aad 
a cataplaſm. Farrier's Dif, 
19. In heraldry. | 
The charge is that which is born upon the co- 
our, except it be a coat divided only by parti- 
tion, Peacham. 
Cna'RGEABLE. adj. [from charge.] 
1. Expenſive ; coſtly. 


Divers bulwarks were demoliſhed upon the | 


fea-coaft, in peace chargeable, and little ſervice- 
able in war. ' Hayward. 
Neither did we eat any man's bread for 
nought, but wrought with labour and travel 
night and day, that we might not be chargeable 
to any of you; 2 Theſſulantans. 
There was another accident of the ſame nature 

on the Sicilian fide, much more pleaſant, but leſs 
chargeable ; for it colt nothing but wit. Wotzon. 
Confidering the chargeable methods of their 
education, their numerous iſſue, and ſmall in- 
come, it is next to a miracle, that no more of 
their children ſhould want. : Atterbury. 
2. Imputable, as a debt or crime : with on. 
Nothing can be a reaſonable ground of de- 
ſpifing a man, but ſome fault or other chargeable 
upen him. ; South, 
Subject to charge or accuſation ; ac- 


cuſable : followed by 201th. 

Your papers would be chargeable uit ſome- 
thing worſe than indelicacy ; they would be im- 
moral. Speftator, 

CHa'RGEABLENESS. n. /. [from charge- 
alle.] Expence ; colt ; coſtlineſs, 

That which moſt deters me from ſuch trials, 
is not their chargeableneſs, buf their unſatisfac- 
torineſs, though they ſhould ſucceed. Boyle. 

Cua'sRGEABLY. adv. [from chargeable. ] 
Expenſively; at great coſt, 

He procured it not with his money, but by his 
wiſdom ; not chargeably bought by him, but li- 
berally given by others by his means. Aſeſiam. 

Cna'RGEFUL. adj. [charge and full. ] Ex- 
venſive; coſtly. Not in uſe, 
Here 's the note 
now much your chain weighs to the ut moſſ carat, 


The fineneſs of the gold, the :hargefu/ faſhion. 
SA ſpeare . 


Cu GER. 1. , from charge.] A large 


1 


All the tributes land and ſea affords, 
Heap'd in great chargeri, load our ſumptuous 
boards. Denham. 
This golden charger, ſnatch'd from burning Troy, 
Anchiſes did in {acrifice employ. Dry4. A neid. 
Ev'n Lamb himſeif, at the moſt ſolemn feaſt, 
Might have ſome cAurgers not exactly drefs'd. 


Aing, 
Nor dare they cloſe their eyes, 
Void of a bulky caurger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Thcir Cy furr'd tongues. Philips, 


Cua AT xv. adv. { from chary.] Warily 


frugally. 
Wuat paper do you take up ſo charily ? Shakf. 


Shakſpeare, j 


i 


"I 


| front ſeats, 


— 
* 


2. Kind in judging of others; diſpoſed to 


CHA 


CRHRAAIN ESS. n. /. [from chary.] Cau- 
tion; nicety; ſcrupulouſneſs. | 
Iwill conſent'to act any vill my againſt him, 


that may not ſully the charincſs of our honeſty. 
| : Sh, A [peu re. 


CHARIOT. n. /. [ car-rhod, Welſh, a 


wheeled car, for it 1s known the Britons 


Italian. ] 
t. A wheel carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate ; 
a vehicle for men rather than wares. 
Thy grand captain Antony 
Shall ſet thee on triumphant chariots, and. 
Put garlands on thy head.  Shakſpeare. 
2. A car in which men of arms.were an- 
ciently placed. 
He ſkims the liquid plains, 
High on his chariot, and with looſen'd reins, 
Majeftick moves along. 


3- A lighter kind of coach, with only 


To CHARIOT. v. a. from the noun.] To 
convey in a chariot. This word is rarely 
uſed. 

An angel all in flames aſcended, 
As in a fiery column charioting 
His godlike preſence, Milton's Agoniſies. 
CHARIOTE'ER. n. , [from chariot. ] He 
that drives the chariot. It is uſed only 
in ſpeaking of military chariots, and 
thoſe in the ancient publick games, 
The gaſping cllariotcer beneath the wheel 

Of his own car. Dryden's Fables. 
The burning chariot, and the churioteer, 

In bright Bootes and his wane appear. Addiſon. 
Show us the youthful handſome charieteer, 

Firm in his ſeat, and running his career. Prior, 

CHARIOT. RACE. 7. /. [from chariot and 
race.) A ſport anciently uſed, where 
chariots were driven for the prize, as 


now horſes run. 
There is a wonderful vigour and ſpirit in the 
deſcription of the horſe and c/harict race. Addiſon, 


charite.] 
1. Kind in giving alms ; liberal to the 
oor. 


alms to a poor man, is tied to reſtitution, if he 
hindered him by fraud or violence, Taylor. 
Shortly thou wilt behold me poor, and kneeling 
Before thy charitable door for bread, Rowe, 
How thall we then wiſh, that it might be 
allowed us to live over our lives again, in order 
to fill every minute of them with charitable 
offices! Altterbury, 
Health to himſelf, and to his infants bread, 
The labr'rer bears: what his hard heart denies, 
Hts charitable vanity ſupplies. Pope. 


tenderneſs ; benevolent. 
How had you been my friends elſe? Why 


did you not chiefly belong to my heart? 
Shakſpeare's Timon. 

Of a politick ſermon that had no diyinity, the 
king ſaid to Liſhop Andrews, Call you this a 
ſermon? The biſhop anſwered, by a charitable 
conflruction it may be a ſermon. 


Cua'rITABLY. adv. [from charity. ] 


help the poor. 
2. Bencvolently; without malignity. 


patiently, injuries charitably, and the labour of 
religion comfortably. 

Tis beſt ſometimes your cenſure to reſtrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain, 


Latin. 1 


* in ſueliʒ charriot French; carretta, | 


Dryden's Aneid, | 


CHA'RITABLE, aa}. [ charitable, Fr. from | 


He that hinders a claritable perſon from giving | 


have you that charitable title from thuuſands, 


Bacon. } 


1. Kinely ; liberally ; with inclination to | 


Nothing will more enable us to bear our croſs | 
Tayler, | 


| Pope. | 
| CHA'RITY. n. / [charite, Fr. charitas, 


CHA 


* 
1. Tenderneſs; kindneſs; love. 
Z By theo 
Founded in reaſon, loyal, juſt, and pure 
Relations dear, and all the charities ö 
Of father, ſon, and brother, firſt were known; 
Milton. 
2. Good - will; benevolence ; diſpoſition 
to think well of others. 
My errours, I hope, are only thoſe of charity 
to mankind; and ſuch as my own charity has 


cCauſed me to commit, that of others may 
more eaſily excule. Dryden, 


3. The theological virtue of univerſal love. 


Concerning charity, the final object whereof 
is that incomprehenſible beauty which ſhineth: in 
the countenance of Chriſt, the Son of the living 

| God. Hooker, 

Peace, peace, for ſhame, if not for charity, — 
— Urge neither charity nor ſhame to me; 
Unchatitably with me have you dealt. 
Only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge anſwerable; add faith, 
Add virtue, patience, temperance ; add love, 
By name to come call'd charity, the ſoul 
Of all the reſt, Milton, 
Faith belicves the revelations of God; hope 
expects his promiſes; charity loves his excellen- 
cies and mercies, Taylor. 
But laſting charity's more ample ſway 
Nor bound by time, nor ſubje& to decay, 
In happy triumph ſhall for ever live. Prior, 
Charity, or a love of God, which works by a 
love of our neighbour, is greater than faith or 
hope. Atterbury, 

4. Liberality to the poor. PR 

The heathen poet, in commending the charity 
of Dido to the Trojans, ſpoke like a chriſtian. 

Dryden, 


Shakf. 


5. Alms; relief given to the poor, 
We muſt incline to the king; I will look for 
him, and privily relieve him; go you and main— 
tain talk vie duke, that my. charity be nat of 
him perceived. Shakſpeare. 
The ant did well to reprove the graſshopper for 
her fluthfulnels ; but the did ill then to refuſe her 
a charity in her diſtreſs, L'Eſtrange. 

I never had the confidence to beg a charity, 
- Dryden, 
To CARE. v. a. To burn to a black ein- 
der, as wood is burned to make char- 

coal. | 

L Exceſs either with an apoplexy knocks a man 
on the head, or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- 


water ſhop, burns him down to the ground ; or, 
if it flames not out, charts him to a coal. Grew. 


 CHA'RLATAN. 2. . [charlatan, Fr. 
ciarlatano, Ital. from ciarlare, to chat- 
ter.] A quack; a mountebank ; an 
empirick. 

Saltimbanchoes, quackſalvers, and ,t ant, 


deceive them in lower degrees. * Brown, 
For charlatans can do nv good, 
Until they're mounted in a crowd. Hutdihras. 


CHARLATA'NICAL. adj. [ from charlatan.] 
Quackiſh ; ignorant. 
A cowardly. ſoldier, and a c4rr/atanical dof or, 
are the principal ſubjects of comedy, Cyxvicy, 
 CHA'RLATANRY. 2. % [ow charlatan.} 
Wheedling ; deceit ; cheating with fair 
words, | 
CRARLESs-wWAIN. . /. The northern 


conſtellation, called the Bear. 
There are ſeven ftars in Urſa minor, and in 


'þ Charles's-wain, or Phuſtrum of Urſa major, 


ſeven. Brown's Julgar Errors, 
Cna'rLOCK.n./. A weed growing among 
the corn with a yellow flower. It is a 


ſpecies of Mithridate multard. 
CHARM. n. /. [charme, French. carmen, 
L -aLtin.] | 


CHA 
1. Words, or philtres, or characters, ima» 
gined to have ſome occult or unintelli- 
gible power. 
I never knew a woman ſo dote upon a man; 
ſurely I think you have charms, Not I, I 
aſſure theez ſetting the gttraftion of my good 
parts aſide, I have no other charvs. Shakeſpeare. 
There have been uſed, either barbarous words, 
of no ſenſe, leſt they ſhould diſturb the imagina- 
tion; or words, of fimilitude, that may ſecond 
and feed the imagination: and this was ever as 
well in heathen charms, as in charms of later 
times ; Bacon. 
Alcyone he names amidſt his pray'rs, 
Names as a arm againſt the waves and wind, 
Moſt in his mouth, and ever in his mind. Dryd. 
Antzus could, by magick charms, 
Recover ſtrength whene'er he fell. 


Swift. 
2. Something of power to ſubdue oppoſi- 
tion, and gain the affe ctions; ſome- 


thing that can pleaſe irreſiſtibly. 


Well ſounding verſes are the charm we uſe, 


Heroick thoughts and virtue to infuſe, Reoſcom, 
Nor ever hope the queen of love 
"Will e'er thy fav'rite's charms improve. Prior. 


To fam'd Apelles when young Amnon brought 
The darling idol of his captive heart ; 

And the plecas'd ny mph with kind attention fat, 
To have her charms recorded by his art. Waller, 

But what avail her unexhauſted ores, 
Her blooming mountains, and her ſunny ſhores, 
With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart, 
The ſmiles of nature, and the charms of art, 
While proud oppreſhon in her villies reigns, 
Aud tyranny uſurps her happy plains? Adaiſon, 


To CHARM. v. a. [from the noun.] ] 


1. To fortify with charms againſt evil. 
Let fall thy blade on vulnerable creſis ; 
I bear a charmed life, which muſt not yield 
To one of woman born. She/ ſpeard. 


2. To make powerful by charms, 
3. To ſummon by incantation. 


Upon my knees 
I charm you by my once commended beauty, 
By all your vows of love, and that great vow 
Which did incorporate and make us one. Shak/. 


4. To ſubdue by ſome ſecret power; 
to amaze ; to overpower, 


I, in mine own woe charm'd, 
Could not find death, where I did hear him groan; 
Nur feel him where he {truck. Shakſpeare. 
Muſick the fierceſt grief can arm. Pope. 
5. To ſubdue the mind by pleaſure. 
*Tis your graces 
That from my muteſt conſcience to my tongue 
Carus this report out. Shakjpeare. 
Amoret! my lovely foe, 
Tell me where thy firength does lie: 
Where the pow'r that charms us ſo, 
In thy ſoul, or in thy eye? Waller. 
Charm by accepting, by ſubmitting ſway. Pope. 
Chloe thus the foul alarm'd, 
Aw d without ſeuſe, and without beauty charm'd. 
| | Pope. 
CusRurp. ad/, Enchanted, 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his 


ſpirits for ever ihoul4 be enchanted. _ Sidney, 
We implore iy powerful hand, 

To undo the me band 

Of true virgin nete diſtteſſed. Alten. 


Cn RMFER. n. f. {from charm.] 
1. One that has the power of charms or 
enchantments. | 
That handkerchief 
Did an Egyptian to my mother give 
She was a charmer, and could almoſt read 


The thoughts of people. Shakſpeare, 
The patſion you pretended, | 
Was only to obtain; 
But when the charm is ended, 
The charmer you difdain, ? Di yden. 


2. Word of endearment among lovers. 


| 


| 


CHA 


| Cnx/R MING. particip, adj. [from charm.) + 


Pleafing in the higheſt degree. 
For ever all goodneſs will charming, for 
ever all wickedneſs will be moſt odious, Spratr. 
O charming youth ! in the firſt op'ning page, 
So many graces in ſo green an age. Dryden. 
CHA'RMINGLY, adv. [from charming. ] In 
ſuch a manner as to pleaſe exceedingly. 
She ſmiled very charming/y, and diſcovered as 
fine a ſet of tecth as ever eye beheld, Addiſon. 
OnAa'RMINGNESS. n. . [from charming. ] 
The power of pleaſing. | 


CHA'RNEL, adj. [charnel, Fr.] Contain- 
ing fleſh, or carcaſſes 

Such are thoſe thick and gloomy ſhadows damp, 
Oft found in carne vaults and ſepulchtes 
Ling' ing, and fitting by a new made grave. 

- Milton. 
CHa'fNEL-HOUSE. n. .. [charnier, Fr. 
from caro, carnis, Latin.] The pom 
under churches where the bones of the 
dead are repoſited. 

Tf charnel-houſes and our graves muſt ſend 
Thoſc, that we bury, back; our monuments 
Shall be the maws of kites. Shakſpeare. 

When they were in thoſe charre/-Ahouſes, every 
one was placed in order, and a black pillai or 
coffin ſet by him. Taylor, 


CHART. 3. /. [charta, Lat.] A deli- 
neation or map of coaſts, for the uſe of 
ſailors. It is diſtinguiſhed from a map, 
by iepreſenting only the coaſts. 

The Portugueſe, when they had doubled the 
Cape of Good !4-4pe, found ik Iful piluis, using 
aſtronomical inſtruments, geographic carts, 
and com paſles. HArbuthnot. 

CHAa'RTER. 2. .. ſcharta, Latin. ] 

1, A charler is a Written evidence of things 
done between man and man. Charters 
are divided into charters of the king, 
and charters of private perions. Charters 
of the king are thoſe, whereby the king 


paſſeth any g ant to any perſon or more, 


or.to any body politick;: as a charter of 
exemption, that no man ſhall be empan- 
nelled on a jury; charter of pardn, 
whereby a man is forgiven a #lony, 
or other offence. Covell, 
2. Any writing beſtowing privileges or 
rights, 
If you deny it, let the danger light 
Upon yourcharter, and your city's freedom. Shak, 
It is not to be wondered, that the great char cr 
whereby God beſtowed the wivie earth upon 
Adam, and confirmed it unto the ſens of Noah, 
being as brief in word as large in effect, hath bred 
much quarrel of interpretation Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Here was that charter ſeal'd, wherein the crown 
All marks of arbitrary power lays down. Aer. 
She thakes the rubbiſh from her mounting- 
brow, | 
And ſcems to have renew'd her charters date, 
Which heav'n will to the death of time allow. 
Uryden 
God renewed this charter of man's ſoversigut; 
over the creatures. Secuth, 
3. Privilege; immunity; exemption, 
I muſt have liberty, 
Withal as lurge a carte s as the wind, 
To blow on whom I pleaſe ; for ſo fools have; 
And they that are mott gailed with my folly, 
Tney molt mult laugh. | Share. 
My mother, 
Who has a charter to extol her blood, 
When ſhe does praiſe me, grieves me, 


Stat, 
CHARTER-PARTY. n. /. [ chartre partie, 
Fr.] A paper relating to a contract, 
of which cach party has a copy. 
Charter-parties, or contracts, made even upon 


| the high ſea, touching things tat are not in their 


CHA 


own nature maritime, belong not to the admiral's 


juriſdiction. Hale. 
ChAATERED. adj. [from charter.] In- 
veſted with privileges by charter; pri- 
vileged. | 
; When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is fill. Shak. 


Cna'ry adj. [from care.] Careful; cau- 
tious; wary ; frugal, ' | 
Over his kindred he held a wary and chary 
care, which bountifully was expreſſed, when 
occaſion ſo required. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
The charieft maid is prodigal enough, 
If ſhe unmaſk her beauty to the moon. 
To CHASE. v. a. . French. ] 
1. To hunt. 
It ſhall be as the chaſed roe. Iſaiah, 
Mine eucmies chaſed me ſore like a bird, 
; Lamentations, 


Shak. 


2. To purſue as an enemy. 


him. 
One of you ſhall chaſe a thouſand, 
3. Todrive away. 


udges, 
Deut. 


He that chaſerk away his mother, is a ſon that 


cuuſeth ſhame. 


4. To follow as a thing deſirable. 
5. To drive, 


Trave -A. 


Thus caſed Ly their brother's endleſs malice 


from prince to prince, and from place to place, 
they, for their ſafety, fled at laſt to the city of 
Biſennis. Anolles's Hiſtory of the Turks, 
Wien the following morn had cas away 
The flying Rars, and light reſtor'd the day. 


7 p Dryden, 
ToCuase Metals, See To ExXCHast. 


CHASE. u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Hunting; as, the pleaſures of the cha. 


2. Purſuit of any thing as game. 
W..i}ſt he was hast Hing in the chaſe, it ſeems, 

Of this fair couple, meets he on the way 

The father of this ſecming lady. Shat/neare, 

There is no chaſe more pieaſant, methinks, 
than to drive a thought, by good conduct, from 
one end of the wortid to another, and never to 
loſe ſight of it till it fall into eternity. Burnet, 

chaſe or ſport, 

Concerning the beaſts of chaſe, whereof the 
buck is the firſt, he is called the firit year a 
LW Shakſpeare, 

A maid I am, and of thy virein train; 

On! let me ſtill that ſpotleſs name retain, 
Frequeut the foreſts, thy chaſte will obey, 
And only make the beaſts of chaſe my prey. 


Dr y.ten, 


4. Purſuit of an enemy, or of ſomething 
noxious. 

The a&miral, with ſuch ſhips only as could 
ſuddeniy be put in readinets, made forth with 
them, and ſuch as came daily in, we ſet pon 
them, and gave them c/2/e. Bacon. 

le fallied out upon them with certain irov7's 
of horſcmen, with ſuch violence, that he overs 
threw them, and, having them in chaſe, did 
ſpec dy execution, Aue“ Hijtery of the Turks, 

They ſeck that joy, which us'd to glow 
Expanded wn the hero's fac-, 

When tie thick ſquadtens preft the for, 

And William led the glorious /. Pricr, 
5, Furfnit of ſomething as defirable, 

Yet this mad ,, of tame, by few purſued, 

His drawn cetruction cn the multitude. Dryd, 
6. Ihe game hunted. 

Sne, leeins the towering of her purſued claſe, 
went circling about, ing fo with ike leis ienſe 
of 1:iftng. S:arecy, 

Hod, Warwick! ſcek thee out ſome- other 
Chifty 

For I myfeif muſt put tis deer to death. Say; 

Honour 's tne nobleſt c44/- ; purſue that game, 


And ecempeaſe the loſs of love with fame. 


Cru rule. 


And Ahimelech chaſed him, and he fled beſore 


2, Fitncſs to be ; 'Opriatic | 
$ cſs to be hunted z appropriation to 
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7. Open ground ſtored with ſuch beaſts as 
re hunted, | 
A receptacle for deer and game, of a middle 
nature between a foreſt and a pack; being com- 
monly leſs than a foreſt, and not endued with 
fo many liberties ; and yet of a larger compaſs, 
and frored wittr greater diverſity of game, than 
a park, A chaſe differs from a foreſt in this, 
becauſe it may be in the hands of a ſubject, 
which a foreſt, in its proper nature, eaunot: and 
from a park, in that it is not incloſed, and hath 
not only a larger compaſs, and more ſtore of game, 
but likewiſe more keepers and overſeers. Cowell, 
He and his lady both are at the lodge, 

Upon the north fide of this pleaſant chaſe. Shakſ, 
8. TheCHasE of a gun, is the whole bore 
or length of a piece, taken withinſide. 
CHna$SE-GUN, #, , [from chaſe and gun.] 
Guns in the forepart of the ſhip, fired 

upon thoſe that are purſued, 


Mean time the Belgians tack upon our rear, 
Andraking chaſe-guns through our tern they ſend, 


Dryden. 
Cna'seR. 3. J [from chaſe.] 
1. Hunter; purſuer ; driver. 
Then began 
A ſtop i' th' chaſer, a retire; anon 
A rout, confuſion thick. Slalſpeare. 


So faſt he flies, that his reviewing eye 
Has loft the chaſers, and his ear the cry. Denk. 
Stretch'd on the lawn, his ſecond hope ſurvey, 
At once the chaſer, and at once the prey |! 
Lo, Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart, 
Bleeds in the foreſt like a wounded hart 
2. An enchaler. 
CASA. n. /. [ydouce] . 
I. A breach uncloſed; a cleft; a gap; an 
ning. 
In all that viſible corporeal world, we ſee no 
ehaſms or gaps Lacke, 
The water of this orb communicates with that 
of the ocean, by means of certain hiatuſes or 


Pape. 


chaſims paſſing betwixt it and the bottom of the 


ocean. Weiodward. 
The ground aduſt her riv'n mouth diſparts, 

Horrible chaſm profound. * Philips. 

2. A Place unfilled ; a vacuity. 
Some lazy ages, loſt in eaſe, 

No action leave to buſy chronicles ; 

Such, whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 

In ſtory chaſms in epochas miſtakes. Dryden. 


CHASSELAS. n. /. [French.] A fort 
of grape. 

CHASTE. adi. [chaſte, Fr. caflus, Lat.] 

1. Pure from all commerce of ſexes ; as, 
a chafle virgin. | 

Diana chaſte, and Hebe fair, Priar. 

2. With reſpect to language, pure; un- 
corrupt; not mixed with barbarous 
halls. : 

3. Free from obſcenity. 

Among words which ſignify the ſame principal 
ideas, ſome are clean and decent, others unclean ; 
ſome chaſle, others obſcene. Watts Logick. 

4. True to the marriage bed. 

Love your children; be diſcreet, chaſte, keep- 

ers at home, Titus, 
CnasSTE-TREE. n. ,. [vitex, Lat.] 

This tree will grow to be eight or ten feet high, 
and produce ſpikes of flowers at the extremity of 
every ſtrong ſhoot in autumn. Miller, 

Cna'sTELY. adv. [from chafte,] With- 
out incontinence; purely; without con- 
tamination. 

You ſhould not paſs here, no, though it were 
as virtuous to lic as to live chi. Shakſpeare. 

Make firſt a ſong of joy and love, 


Which chaftely flame in royal eyes. Wetton. 
Succeſſion of a long deſcent, TEE 

Which <caſtcly in the channels ran, 

Aud from our demi-gods began, Dryden, 


| 


{ 


i 
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CHA 
To Can'sren. via. Clic. Fr, caftigo, 
Lat.] To correct; to puniſh; to 
mortify. 

Chaſten thy ſon while there is hope, and let not 
thy ſoul ſpare for his crying. Proverbs, 
I follow thee, ſafe guide ! the path 
Tuou lead'ſt me, and to the hand of heav'n ſub- 

mit 
Howevec chaſt ning. 
Some feel the rod, 
And own, like us, the father's chaſ” ning —_ 
owe, 


| From our loſt purſuit ſhe wills to hide 
Hercloſe decrees, and chaſlen human pride. Prior. 


7 CHASTI'SE. v. a. [cafligo, Lat. an- 


now on the laſt.] 

1. To und) to correct by puniſhment ; 
to afflict for faults. 

| My breaſt I'll burſt with ſtraining of my cou- 


rage 
| But Lill chafiſe this high minded ſtrumpet. 
Shakſpeare, 


— 


canting chymiſts thus diſcovered and chaſiiſed, 
Boyle. 

Scldom is the world affrighted or ch ſed with 

ſigns or prodigies, earthquakes or inundations, 

famines or plagues, Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 
Like you, commiſhon'd to chaftiſe and bleſs, 

He mutt avenge the world, and give it peace. 

| % Prior. 

2. To reduce to order, or obedience ; to 


repreſs; to reſtrain ; to awe, 
Hie thee hither, 


| ThatT may pour my ſpirits in thine ear, 


And chaſliſe, with the valour of my tongue, 

All that impedes thee. Shakſpeare. 
Know fir, that I 

Will not wait pinion'd at your maſter's court, 

Nor once be chaftis'd with the ſober eye 


Of dull Octavia. Shatſpeare. 
The gay ſocial ſenſe 
By decency chaſtis'd. Thomſon, 


CHAST!SEMENT. n. ,. [chaſliment, Fr.] 
Correction; puniſhment: commonly, 
though not always, uſed of domeltick 


or parental puniſhment, 
Shall I ſo much diſhononr my. fair ſtars, 
On equal terms to give him chaſtiſement ? 
| Shakſpeare. 
He held the chaſtiſement of one, which moleſt- 
ed the ſee of Rome, pleaſing to God. Rateigh 
For ſeven years what can a child be guilty of, 
but lying, or ill-natured tricks; the repeated 
commiſſion of which ſhall bring him to the 
Gy 3ruer of the rod. Locke. 
e receives a fit of 
tiſement and diſcipline of his heavenly Father, to 
wean his affections from the world. Bentley 


CnasT1'sER. 1. /. [from chaſli/e.] The 
perſon that chaſtiſes; a puniſher ; a 
corrector. 

Cna'sriTy. n. / Cœaſlitas, Lat.] 

1. Purity of the body. 

Who can be bound by any ſolemn vow 
To force a ſpotleſs virgin's chaf/ity ? Shalſpeare. 
Chaſtity is either abltinence or continence : ab- 
ſtinence is that of virgins or widows ; continence, 
of married perſons : chaſte marriages are ho- 
nourable and pleaſing to God, Taylor. 
Ev*n here, where frozen city retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. 

2. Freedom from obſcenity. 

There is not chaſtity enough in language, 
Without offence to utter them. Shakſpeare. 


3. Freedom from bad mixtnre of any kind; 
purity of language, oppoſed to barba- 


riſms. 


CnA'sTNESs. u. /. from chaſte.] Chaſtity; 


Pope. 


purity. 
3 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. | 


| ciently accented on the firſt ſyllable, 


I am glad to ſee the vanity or envy of the 


—_— 


| 


- | 
ſickneſs as the kind 64. 


| 


CHA 
To CUAr. v. n. [from caqueter, Fr. Slin- 
ner; perhaps from achat, purchaſe or 
cheapening, on account of the prate na- 


turally produced in a bargain ; or only, 
as it is molt likely, contracted from 


chatter.) To prate 3 to talk idly ; to 
prattle ; to cackle ; to chatter; to con- 
verſe at eaſe, 


Thus chatten the people in their ſteads, 
Ylike as a monſter of many heads. Spenſer, + 
Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your ſaucineſs will jeſt upon my love. Shatſp, 
The ſhepherds on the lawn 
Sat ſimply chatting in a ruſtick row. Milton. 
With much good-will the motion was embrac'd 
To chat a while on their adventures paſs'd. 
Dryden, 
76 CHAT. v. a. To talk of. Not in uſe, 
unleſs ludicrouſly. 
All 1 ſpeak of him, and the bleared 
ghts 
Are ſpectacled to fee him. Your prattling nurſe 
Into a rapture lets her baby cry, 
While the chats him, Shakſpeare. 


CHAT. n. /. [from the verb.] Idle talk; 


prate; ſlight or negligent tattle. 
ords that can prate 

As amply and unneceſſarily 

As this Gonzalo, I myſclt would make 

A chough of as deep chat. Shakſpeare. 
The time between before the fire they ſat 

And ſhorten'd the delay by pleaſing cat. Dryd, 
The leaſt is goed, far greater than the tickling 

of his palate with a glaſs of wine, or the idle 

chat of a ſoaking club. Locke, 
Snuff, or the fan, ſupplies each pauſe cf char, 

With ſinging, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Pope, 


CnarT. n. ſ. The keys of trees are called 
chats ; as, aſh chats. | | 


CHA'TELLANY. 2. /. [chatelenie, Fr.] The 


diſtci& under the dominion.of a caſtle. 
Here are about twenty towns and forts of great 

importance, with their chate/lanies and depen- 

dencies. | Dryden. 


CHa'TTEL. n. . [See CaTTLE.] Any 
moveable poſſeſſion: a term now ſcarce 
uſed but in forms of law. 
iS =" not big, nor ſtamp, nor ſtare, nor 
ret; 
I will be maſter of what is mine own ; 
She is my goods, my chattels, Shakfprare. 
+ Honour 's a leaſe for lives to come, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant; *tis a chattel | 
Not to be forfeited in battle. Hudibras, 


To CHA'TTER., v. n. [cagueier, Fr.] 
1. To make a noiſe as a pie, or other un- 


harmonious bird. | 
Nightingales ſeldom ſing, the pie till charrererh. 
Sidney. 
So doth the cuckow, when the mavis fings, 
Begin his witleſs note apace to chatter, Spenſer, 
There was a crow ſat chattering upon the back 
of a ſheep: Well, firrah, ſays the ſheep, you 
durſt not have done this to a dog. L' EHrange. 
Your birds of knowledge, that in duſky air 
Chatter futurity. Dryden, 
2. To make a noiſe by colliſion of the teeth. 
Stood Theodore ſurpris'd in deadly fright, 
With chat?t”ring teeth, and briſtling hair upright. 
Dryden. 
Dip but your toes into cold water, 
Their correſpondent tecth will chatter, 
3. To talk idly or carelcfly. 
Suffer no hour to paſs away in a lazy idleneſs, 


an impertinent chattering, or uſeleſs tritles. 
Watts' Logic, 


CnAa'TTER, n. /, [from the verb.] 
1. Noiſe like that of a pie or monkey. 


Prior. 


CHE 
The mimick ape began his chatter, 


How evil tongues his hfe beſpatter, 
Idle prate, 


_ Cna'TTERER, n. from chatter. ] An 
idle talker ; a prattler, 


Cna'rwoop. n. /. Little ſticks; fuel. 


Swift. 


CuhAVEN DER. n. /. [cheveſne, Fr.] A | 


fiſh; the chub. 


Theſe are a choice bait for the chub, or c- 
vender, or indeed any great fiſh. Vatan Angler, 


CHAUMONTE'LLE. u. /. [French.] 
A ſort of pear, 2 


To CHAW, v. a. [lawen, Germ.] To 
champ between the teeth; to maſticate; 
to chew. ä 
I home returning, fraught wich foul defpight, 
And chawing vengeance all the way I went. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
They come to us, but us love draws ; 
He ſwallows us, and never chlor; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry, Donne. 
Whether he found any uſe of chawy little 
ſponges, dipt in oil, in his mouth, when he was 
perfectly under water, and at a diſtance from his 
engine. Boyle. 
The man who laught but once to ſee an als 
Mumbling to make the crois-grain'd thiſtles paſs, 
Might laugh gain, to ſec a jury chaw 
The prickles of unpalatable law. Dryden. 
CHAW. n. . | from the verb.] The {uy ; 


the upper or under part of a bealt's 
mouth. 

I will turn thee back, and put hooks into thy 
chats, and will bring thec forth and all thine 
army. Exzekiel. 


Cna'wproN. ./ Entrails. 
Add thereto a tyger's chawdron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. Shakſpeare. 


CHEAP. adj. [ ceapan, Sax. oopen, Dut. 
to buy.) 

1. To be had ata low rate; purchaſed for 
a ſmall price. 

Where there are a great many ſellers to à few 
buyers, there the thing to be ſold will be cheap. 
On the other fide, raiſe up a great many buyers 
for a few lellers, and the ſame thing will imme- 
diately turn dear. - Locke. 

2. Of ſmall value; eaſy to be had ; not 
reſpected. 

The goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, makes 
beauty brief in goodneſs. Shakſpeare. 

Had I ſo laviſh of my preſents been, 

So common hackney'd in the eyes of men, 
So ſtale and cheap to vulgar company. Shatſp. 

He that is too much in any thing, ſo that he 
giveth another occaſion of ſociety, maketh him- 
ſelf cheap. Bacon, 

May your fick fame ill languiſh till it die, 
And you grow cheap in ev'ry ſubject's eye. 

Dr yden, 

The titles of diftinion, which belong to us, 
are turned into terms of derifion, and every way 
is taken, by profane men, towards rendering us 
cheap and contemptible Atterbury. 


Cura. n. ſ. [cheaping is an old word for 
marlet; whence Eaftcheap, Cheagſide.] 
Market; 2 ; bargain: as good 
cheap; a bon marche, Fr. 

The ſame wine which we pay ſo dear for now- 
a-days, in that good world was very good cheap, 
Sidney, 

It is many a man's caſe to tire himſelf out with 
hunting after that abroad, which he carries about 
him all the while, and may have it better ch-ap 
at home. L' Efirange. 
Some few inſulting cowards, who love to va- 
pour good cheap, may trample on thoſe who give 
leaſt reſiſtance. Decay of Piety. 

To CnE'arEN, v. 4. [ceapan, Sax. to 


buy.] 


CHE 


11. To attempt to purchaſe; to bid for 


any thing ; to aſk the price of any com- 
modity, 6 OE 
Rich the ſhall he, that's certain; wiſe, or I'l1 
none; virtuous, or I'l|.never cheaper her. Shak. 
The firſt he chrapened was a Jupiter, which 
would have come at a very eaſy rate. L' Eftrange. 
She ſlipt ſometimes to Mrs. Thody's, 
To cheapen tea, Prior, 
To ſhops in crowds the daggled females fly, 
Pretend to «<heapen goods, but nothing buy. 
Swift, 


2. To leſſen value. 
My hopes purſue a brighter diadem, 
Can any brighter than the Roman be? 
I find my proffer'd love has cheapen'd me. 
iy. Dryden. 
Cur'arLY. adv. [from cheap.] Ata 
{mall price; at a low rate. 
By theſe 1 ſee 
So great a day as this is cheaply bought. Shakſp. 
Blood, rapines, maſſacres, were carap!y bought, 
So mighty recompence your beauty brought. 
Dryden, 


Cuea'eness. 2. /. [from cheap.] Low- 
neſs of price. 

Ancicnt ſtatutes incite merchant-ftrangers to 

bring in commodities z having for end cheap ut. 

: Bacon, 

The diſcredit which is grown upon Ireland, has 

been the great diſcouragement to other nations 

to tranſplant themſelves hither, and prevailed 

farther than all the invitations which the 8 

and plenty of the countty has made them. Temple. 
Cu AR. Sce CREER. 


To CHEAT. v. a. [of uncertain deriva- 

tion ; probably from acheter, Fr. to pur- 

* chaſe, alluding to the tricks uſed in 
making bargains. Sec the noun. ] 


1. To defraud ; to impoſe upon; to trick. 
It is uſed commonly of low cunning. 

It is a dangerous commerce, where an honeſt 
man is ſure at firſt of being cheated; and he re- 
covers nut his lofſes, but by learning to cheat 
others. Dryden. 
| There are people who find that the moſt effec- 
tual way to cheat the people, is always to pre- 
tend to infallible cures. Tilletſon, 


2, It has of before the thing taken away 

by fraud. | 
I that am curtail'd by this fair proportion, 

Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd. Shakſpeare. 

CHrAT. n. ,. [from the verb. Some think 
abbreviated from eſcheat, becauſe many 
fraudulent meaſures being taken by the 
lords of manors in procuring eſcheats, 
cheat, the abridgment, was brought to 
convey a bad meaning. ] 


1. A fraud; a trick; an impoſture. 

The pietence of publick good is a cheat that 
will ever paſs, though ſo abuſed by ill men, that 
I wonder the good do not grow athamed to uſe 
it. a Temple. 

Empirick politicians uſe deceit, 

Hide what they give, and cure but by a cheat. 
Dryden. 
When I conſider life, tis all a cheat ; 
Yet, fool'd with hope, men favour the deceit : 
"Truſt on, and think to-morrow will repay; 
To-morrow's falſer than the former day; 
Lyes worſe; and while it ſays we ſhall be bleſt 
With ſome new joy, cuts off what we poſſeſt. 
Dryden. 
2. A perſon guilty of fraud. 

Diſiimulation can be no further uſeful than it 
is cuncealcd; for as much as no man will truſt a 
known cheat, South, 

Like that notorious cheat, vaſt ſums I give, 
Only that you may Keep me while I live, Dryd. 


| 


CHE 
Cnr 'aTER. . /. [from cheat, ] One that 
practiſes fraud. 


I will be cheater to them both, and they ſhall 
be exchequers ty me. [Tt is here for ge ] 
ak ſpeare. 
They ſay this town is full of couzenage, - 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye; 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like libertines of fin. Shakſpeare, 
He is no (waggerer, hoſteſs; a tame cheater 
i“ faith. Cheater, call you him? Iwill bar no 
honeſt man my houſe, nor no cheater. Shakſpeare, 
All ſorts of injurious perſons, the ſaci ilegious, 
the detainers of tithes, wee of men's inherit- 
ances, falſe witneſſes and accuſers. 


| Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 
To CHECK. ». 


a. [from the French 
echecs, cheſs ; whence we uſe at that 
game, the term checkmate, when we 
ſtop our adverſary from carrying on 
his play any further. ] 

1. To repreſs; to curb, 

Reſc:i ve thy ſtate ; with better judgment check 
This hideous raſhneſs. Shakſpeare, 
Fames may be ſown and raiſed, they may be. 
ſpread and multiplied, they may be checked and 
laid dead. Bacon. 
I hate when vice can bolt her arguments, 
And virtue has no tongue to check her pride, 
Milton. 
He who fat at a table, richly and deliciuuſly 
furniſhed, but with a ſword hanging over his head 
by one fingle thread or hair, ſure!y had enough 
to check his appetite, South, 


2. To reprove; to chide. 
Richard, with his eye brimful of tears, 
Then check*d and rated by Northumberland, 
Did ſpeak theſe words, now prov'd a prophecy. 


Shakſpeare, 

His fault is much, and the good king hie 
maſter 

Will check him for't. Sal ſpeare. 


3 To compare a bank note, or other bill, 
with the correſpondent paper. 

4. To control by a counter-reckoning, 

To CnEck. v. n. 


1. To ſtop; to make a ſtop: with ar. 
With what wing the ſtanyel checks at it. 
Sha#ſpeare. 
He muſt obſerve their mood on whom ke jelts, 
The quality of the perſons, and the time; 
And, like the haggard, check at every feather 
That comes before his eye. S hakſpeare, 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above its 
power, either is diſabled for the future, or ciſe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after, 
x Licke, 
2. Toclaſh; to interfere. 
If love chec with buſineſs, it rroubleth men's 
fortunes, 


: 1 Bacen, 
3. To ſtrike with repreſſion, 
L. II avoid his preſence; 
It checks too ſtrong upon me. Dryden, 


Caeck. 2. / [from the verb.] 
1. Repreſſure; ſtop; rebuff; ſudden re- 


ſtraint. 
Rebellion in this land ſhall loſe his ſway, 
Meeting the cect of ſuch another day. Shat/p, 
We lee alſo, that Kings that have been fortu- 
nate conquerors in their firſt years, muſt have 
ſome clect or arteſt in their fortunes. Bacon. 
God hath of late years manifeſted himſelf in a 
very dreadful manner, as if it were on purpoſe to 
give a chcet to this infolent impiety. Ten. 
It was this viceroy's zeal, which gave a re- 
markable check to the firſt progreſs of chriſtianity, 


God put it into the heart of one of our princes, 
to give a cheek to that ſacrilege which had been 
but too much winked at. Atterbury, 

The great ſtruggle with paſſons is in the firth 
check, Rogers 


| 


Addiſon's Frecholiler. 
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CHE 
2. Reſtraint; curb; government; con- 
tinued reſtraint. 

They who come to maintain their own breach 
of faith, the check of their conſciences much 
breaketh their ſpirit. Hayward. 

The impetuoſity of the new officer's nature 
needed (ome reftraint and check, for ſome time, 

to his immoderate pietences and appetite of 
power. Clarendon. 

Some, free from rhyme or reaſon, rule or check, 
Break Priſcian's head, and Pegaſus's neck. Pope. 

While ſuch men are in truſt, who have no 


check from within, nor any views but towards their 
Intereſt, Swift, 
3. A reproof; a ſlight. 


| Oh! this life | 
Is nobler than attending for a cheek. Shakſpeare, 
I do know, the ſtate, | 
However this may gall him with ſome check, 
Cannot with ſaicty caſt him. Shakſpeare, 
4. Adiſlike; a ſudden diſguſt ; ſomething 
that ſtops the progreſs. 
Say I ſhould wed her, would not my wiſe 
ſubjects 


Take check, and think it range? perhaps revolt? 
Dryden, 


5 In falconry, when a hawk forſakes her 


proper game to follow rooks, pics, or 


other birds thar croſs her flight. Chamb. 
A young woman is a hawk upon her wings; 
and if ſhe be handſume, the is the more ſubject 
to go out on check, Suckling. 
When whiſiled from the fiſt 
Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye defign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs, the quary miſs'd, 
Straight flies at c/eck, and clips it down the wind. 
Dryden, 
'6. The perſon checking ; the cauſe of re- 
ſtraint; a ſtop. 

He was unhappily too much uſed as a check 
upon the lord Coveutry. Clarendon. 


A ſatirical poet is the check of the laymen on 
bad prieſts. Dryden's Fables, Preface, 


7. Any (top or interruption. 


The letters have the natural production by ſe- 
veral ckec&s or tops, or, as they are uſually called, 
atticulations of the breath or voice. 


Helder's Elements of Speech, 

8. The correſpondent cipher uf a bauk- 
bill. 

9. A term uſcd in the game of cheſs, 
when one party obliges the other either 
to move or guard his king. 

10. Clerk of the Cukcx, in the king's 
houſehold, has the check and contro 
ment of the yeomen of the guard, and 

all the uſhers belonging to the royal fa- 
mily. 

11. 2 of the Cuxcx, in the king's 
navy at Plymouth, is alſo the name of 
an officer inveſted with like powers. 

| . Chambers. 

To Cuk'cR ER. N v. a. [from echecs, cheſs, 

to Cn hangs French.] To variegi#te 
or diverſify, in the manner of a cheſs- 
board, with alternate colours, or with 
darker and brighter parts. 


The grey- eyed morn ſmiles on the frowning 
night, 

ChecÞ ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of light, 
l Shakſpeare. 
The green leaves quiver with the cooling wind, 

And make a checker d ſhadow on the ground. 
Shak ſycare. 

As the ſnake, rolled in the flow'ry bank, 

With ſhining ckecker'd ſlough, doth Ring a child, 


That for the beauty thinks it excellent. Shak, 
The wealthy ſpring yet never bore 

That ſweet nor dainty flower, 
That damaſk'd not the checter*d floor 

Of Cynthia's ſummer bower. Drayton, 


1 


— 


| - 


Many a youth and many a maid 
Dancing in the checker” d ſhade. Mikon, 
In the cheſs-board, the uſe of each cheſs-man 


is determined only within that cheguered piece of 
wood. 


ſtate, our minds are, as it were, chequered with 
truth and falſehood. Addiſon. 

The ocean intermixing with the land, ſo as to 
checker it into earth and water. Mood ward. 

Here waving groves a checter'd ſcene diſplay, 
And part admit, and part exclude the day. Pope, 

CHE'CKER. n. /. Work varied 
CHE'CKER-WORK, alternately as to its 
colours or materials. 

Nets of checker-work and wreaths of chain- 
work for the chapiters which were upon the top 
of the pillars. g 1 Kings. 

CHE'CKMATE. u. / gr et mat, Fr.] 
The movement on the cheſs- board that 
kills the oppoſite men, or hinders them 
from moving. 

Love they him call'd, that gave me the check- 

mate a 
But better might they have behote him hate. 
Spenſer, 

CHEe'CKROLL. . /. [from check and roll. 

A roll or book, containing the names 
of ſuch as are attendants on, and in pay 
to, great perſonages, as their houle- 

hold ſervants. It is otherwiſe called the 


chequer-roll. Cowell, 
Not daring to extend this law further than to 
the king's ſervants in ckectrol!, left it thuuld have 
been too harſh to the gentlemen of the Kingdom. 
Bacon's Henry val, 


CHEEK. . /. [ceac, Saxon. } 


1. The ſide of the face below the eye, 
And now and then an ample tear vil!'d down 
Her delicate cheek, Shakſpeare. 
Her beauty hangs upon the che of niglit 
Like a rich jewel in an MÆthiop's ear. Shatſpeare. 
I chall ſurvey, and (py 
Death in thy checks, and darkneſs in thy eye. 


Dionne. | 


Daughter of the roſe, whoſe cet unite 
The diff*ring titles of the red and white; 
Who beav'n's alternate beauty well diſplay, 
The bluſh of mourning and the milky way. Dryd. 


2. A general name among mechanicks fur 
almoſt all thoſe pieces of their machines 
and inſtruments that are double, and 


perfectly alike. Chambers. 
Cue'tx BONE. . . [from cheek and bone.] 
The jaw. | 


I cut the tumour, and felt the ſlug: it lay 
partly under the os jugale, or cc , Hſeman, 


Curg'txToOOTH. . /. [from cheek and 


tool h.] The hinder-tooth or tuſk. 
He hath the cheetrceth of a great lion. Joel. 


CHEER. n. h. [cbere, Fr. entertainment; 
cara, Sp. the countenance, It ſeems 
to have, in Engliſh, ſome relation to 
both theſe ſenſes. ] 

1. Entertainment; proviſions ſerved at a 
feaſt. 

But though my cates be mean, take them in 

good part; 
Better cher your may have, but not with hetter 
heart. Shatkſpeare. 

His will was never determined to any purſuit 
of good cheer, poignant ſauces and delicious 
wines, : Locke. 

2. Invitation to gayety. 

You do not give the cecr ; the feaſt is ſold 
That is not often vouched, while 'tis making, 
*Tis given with welcome. Shakſpeare. 

3. Gayety ; jollity. | 

I have not that alacrity of ſpirit, 


Nor cheer of mind, that I was wont to have. 
Shakſpeare, 


Locke. 
In our preſent condition, which is a middle, 


* 
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— 


; CHE 


4. Air of the countenance. 
Right faithful true he was in deed and word, 
But of his cheer did ſcem too ſolemn ſad : 
Nothing did he dread, but ever was ydrad. 
Spenſer. 
Which publick death, receiv'd with ſuch a carey, 
As not a figh, a look, a ſhrink bewrays 
The leaſt felt touch of a degencrous fear, 
Gave life to envy, to his courage praiſe, Dare). 
He ended; and his words their drooping c t 
Enlighten'd, and their languiſh'd hope reviv'd, 
Milton, 
At yength appear 
Her griſly brethren ſtretch'd upon the bier: 
Pale at the fudden fight, ſhe chang'd her cher. 
Dryden, 
5. Perhaps temper of mind in general ; for 


we read of heavy cheer. 
Then were they all of good cheer, and they 
alſo took ſome meat. As, 
To CRE ER. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To incite; to encourage ; to inſpirit. 
He complained that he was betrayed; yet, 
for all that, was nothing diſcouraged, but ccered 
up the footmen, x Rial cs. 
He cheer*d the dogs to follow her who fled, 
And vow'd revenge on her devoted head. Dryden, 
2. To comfort; to conſole. 
I died, ere I could lend thee aid; 
But chcer thy heart, and be thou not diſmay'd. 
_ Shakſpeare, 
Diſpleas'd at what, not ſuffering, they had ſeen, 
They went to ckeer the faction of the green. 
: Dryden. 
3. To gladden. 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers : 
Prepare the way; a god, a god appears! Pope, 
The ſacred fun, above the waters rais'd, 
Thro' heaven's eternal brazen portals bad, 
And wide o'er earth dittus'd his :4ecring ray. 
Pope, 
To CHEER. v.n. To grow gay or glad- 
ſome. ; 
At ſight of thee my gloomy ſoul cheers up 
My hopes revive, and gladneis dawns within me. 
A. Philips. 
Cur'raER. n. /, [from To cheer. ] Glad- 
ner; giver of gayety. 
To thee alone be praile, 
From whom our joy deicends, 
Thou chereer of our days. "4tton, 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, a reſt to his 
mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, a diverter of ſad- 
nefs, a calmer of unquiet thoughts, Walton, 
Satron is the ſafeſt and moiſt fimple cordial, 
the greatett reviver of the heart, and c/rerer of 
the ipirits. 1 emple. 
Prime cheerer, light, | 
Of all material beiggs firſt and beſt, Thomſen, 
Cue'tRvUL., adj. [from cheer and full, ] 
1. Gay; full of life; full of mirth. 
The cheerful birds of ſundry Kind 
Do chaunt ſweet muſick to delight his mind. 
Fairy Queen, 
2. Having an appearance of gayety. 
A merry heart maketh a « keerful countenance; 
but by ſorrow of the heart the ipirit is broken, 
Proverbs. 
Car'errulLY. adv. [from cheerful, ] 
Without dejection; with willingneſs; 
with gayety. 
Pluck up thy ſpirits, look cicerfuily upon me. 
Shatſpeare, 
To their known tations cheorfiully they go. Dryd. 
Doctrine is that which mutt prepare men for 
diſcipline ; and men never go on fo ceerfully, as 
whea they fee where they 80. Seuth, 
May the man, 
That cheerfully recounts the female's praiſe, 
Find equal love, and love's untalnted {weets 
Enjoy with honour, Philips. 


CHEg'tRFULNESS. 1. /. [from cheerful. ] 
1. Freedom from dejection; alaciity. 


* 


CHE 


Barbaroſſa, uſing this exceeding che ulueſi and 
forwardneſs of his ſoldiers, weighed up the four- 
teen gallics he had ſank. Kinolles, 

With what reſolution and «c ulneſs, with 
what courage and patience, did vaſt numbers of 
all ſorts of people, in the firſt ages of chriſtia- 
nity, encounter all the rage and malice of the 
world, and embrace torments and death] Ti/lotſon, 

2. Freedom from gloomineſs. 


I marvelled to ſee her receive my command - 


ments with ſighs, and yet do them with cheer- * 


Fulnefs. Sidney. 

Cuez'trLEss. adj. [from' cheer, ] With- 
out gayety, comfort, or gladneſs, 

For fince mine eye your joyous fight did miſs, 
My cheerful day is turn'd to cheerleſs night. 


Fairy Queen. 
On a bank, beſide a willow, 
Heav'n her coy'ring, earth her pillow, 
Sad Amynta figh'd alone, 
From the 2 dawn of morning 
Till the dews of night returning. 
Cus'kRTLY, adj. [from cheer.] 
1. Gay; cheerful. | 
They are uſeful to mankind, in affording them 
convenient ſituations of houſes and villages, re- 


Dryden. 


flecting the benign and cheriſhing ſun-beams, and | 


ſo rendering their habitations both more comfort- 
able and more cheer!y in winter. Ray. 


2. Not gloomy ; not dejected. 
Cux'ERL v. adv. [from cheer.,] Cheer- 
fully. | 
Under heavy arms the youth of Rome 


Their long laborious marches overcome ; 
Cheerly their tedious travels undergo. Dryden. 


In God's name, ckeerly on, courageous friends, 


6 To reap the harveſt of perpetual peace, 
By this one bloody trial of ſharp war. Shatſpeare, 
Oft liſtening how the hounds and horn 
| Cheerly rouſe the flumb'ring morn. Milton. 
Cue'txy. adj. [from cheer.] Gay; ſpright- 
ly; having the power to make gay: 
a ludicrous ward. 
Come, let us hie, and quaff a cheery bowl; 
Let cyder new waſh ſorrow from thy ſoul. Gay. 


CHEESE. n. ſ. [caſeus, Lat. cype, Sax. ] 
A kind of food made by preſſing the 
curd of coagulated milk, and ſuffering 
the maſs to dry. 

I will rather truſt a Fleming with my butter, the 
Welſhman with my cheeſe, than my wife with 
herſelf, CT LOR | Shakſpeare. 

Cnx'ssZcAR E. n. ſ. [from cheeſe and cate. ] 
A cake made of ſoft curds, ſugar, and 
butter. | OO LL MS 

Effeminate he fat, and quiet; | 
Strange product of a cheeſecake diet. Prior. 

Where many a man, at variance with his wife, 
With ſoft'ning mead and cheeſecake ends the ſtrife. 


King. 
Cnze'sEMONGER. . / [from cheeſe and 
monger.] One who deals in cheeſe. 

A true owl of London, | 
That gives out he's undone, 
- Being a cheeſemonger, 
By truſting. 
CHEE'SEPRESS. 3. 4 
preſe.] The pre 
are preſſed, 
The cleanly 4445 ſhe could never turn, 
Her aukward ff did ne er 4 the churn. 
: 4 Paſtorals. 
Cnrr'sevaAr. n. .. [from cheeſe and vat. 
The wooden caſe in which the curds 
are confined when they are preſſed into 
cheeſe. 


His ſenſe occaſions the careleſs ruſtic to judge 
the ſun no bigger than a cheeſevat. Glanville, 


Car'tsy. adj. [from chee/e.] Having the 
nature or jorm of cheeſe, 
Vor. I. 


Ben Jonſon. 
[from chee/e and 
in which the curds 


— 


Acids mixed with them precipirate a topha- | 
ceous chalky matter, but not a c#cefy ſubſtance. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
Cnx'Tx. n. /. [chela, Lat.] The claw of 
a ſhellfiſh, x ISS 
It happeneth often, I confeſs, that a lobſter 


hath the chely, or great claw, of one fide longer 


than the other. 
CuEUuls TRY. Sec ChyMiis rar. 
CB UER. See CHECKER, | 


To CHE RIS H. v. a. [cherir, Fr.] To 
ſupport and forward with encourage- 
ment, help, and protection; to ſhelter; 

to nurſe up. 

Whenever Buckingham doth turn his hate 
Upon your grace, and not with duteous love 
Doth cheriſſ you and yours, God puniſh me 
With hate in thoſe where I expect moſt love. 

 Shakſpeere. 
I would, I were thy bird. 
Sweet, ſo would 1; 
But I ſhould kill thee with too much cherifling. 
l | Shakſpeare. 
What doth cherih weeds but gentle air ? 
- Shakſpeare, 
Magiſtrates have always thought theraſclves 
concerned to cher religion, and to maintain in 
the minds of men the belief of a God and ano- 
ther life. | Tillotſon. 
But old god Saturn, which doth all devour, 
Doth cherih her, and fill augmeuts her might. 
Davies. 
He that knowingly commits an ill, has the up- 
braidings of his on conſcience; thoſe who act 
by errour, have its cherifhings and encourage- 
ments to animate them. Decay of Piety. 


Cne'rISHER, n. . [from cheriſh.] An 
encourager z a pry. 
One of their greate 
maintainers and cherifkers of a regular devotion, 
a reverend worſhip, a true and decent ny 
Pratt. 


Car'nISHMENT. a. . [from cheriſb.] En- 


Brown. 


couragement; ſupport ; comfort. Ob- 
ſolete. 
The one lives her age's ornament, 
That with rich bounty, and dear cheriſiment, 
Supports the praiſe of noble poeſie. Spenſer. 
CHER RY. . . [ ceriſe, Fr, ceraſus, 
CHE'RRY-TREE., Lat.] 


The ſpecies are, 1. The common red or gar- 
den cherry. 2. Large Spaniſh cherry. 3. The 
red heart cherry. 4. The white heart cherry. 
5. The bleeding heart cherry. 6. The black 
heart cherry. 7. The May cherry. 8. The black 
cherry, or mazard. 9. The archduke cherry. 
10. The yellow Spaniſh cherry. 11. The Flan- 
ders cluſter cherry. 12. The carnation cherry. 
13. The large black cherry. 14. The bird cher- 
ry. 15. The red bird or Corniſh cherry. 16, 
The largeſt double flowered cherry. 17. The 
double flowered cherry. 18, The common wild 
cherry. 19. The wild northern Engliſh cherry, 
with late ripe fruit, 20, The ſhock or perfumed 
cherry. 21. The cherry tree with ſtriped leaves. 
And many other ſorts of cherries; as the amber 
cherry, lukeward, corone, Gaſcoigne, and the 
morello, which is chiefly planted for preſerving. 
This fruit was brought out of Pontus at the time 
of the Mithridatic victory by Lucullus, in the 
year of Rome 680; and was brought into Bii- 
tain about 120 years afterwards, which was Ann. 
Dem. 55 ; and was ſoon after ſpread through 
moſt parts of Europe. Milter. 

Some aſk but a pin, a nut, a c<kerry ſtone ; 
but ſhe, more covetuus, would have a chain. 

Shakſpeare. 

uly I would have drawn in a jacket of light- 
yellow, cating cherries, with his face and boſom 
ſun-burnt. Peatham. 

A little ſpark of life, which, in its firſt ap- 
pearance, might be incloſed in the hollow of a 
cherry one, * Hale. 


praiſes it is to be the 


CHE 


Cuz'any. adj, [from the ſubſtantive.] 

Reſembling a cherry in colour. a 

Share's wife hath a pretty foot, 

A cler iy lip, a paſſing pleaſing tongue, Shat/p. 
CHE'RRY-BAY, Sce LAUREL. 
Cur'tRnyYCHEEKED, adj. from cherry and 

cheek.) Having ruddy cheeks. 

I warramt them cherrycheet'd country girls. 
. Congrebe. 
Cux'kxRvrir. [from cherry and pit.] A 
child's play, in which they throw cherry 
ſtones into a ſmall hole. 
What, man ! 'tis not for gravity to pliy &t 


cherrypit. Shatfpeare, 
CuERSONE'SE, 4 Yeeo ono ce] 1 = 
ninſula; a tra land almoſt ſur- 


rounded by the ſea, but joined to the 
continent by a narrow neck or iſthmus, 


CrErrT, n. . [from guartz, Germ.] A 
MR OE 


Flint is moſt commonly found in form of no- 
dules; but 'tis ſometimes found in thin ftrata, 
when ' tis called cher. Weodwward: 


CHE'RUB. 3. / [(g ur. ng. 
It is ſometimes written in the plural, im- 
properly, cherubims.) A celeſtial ſpirit, 
which, in the hierarchy, is placed next 
in order to the ſeraphim. All the ſeveral 
deſcriptions which the Scripture gives 
us ↄf cherubim differ from one another 
as ney are deſcribed in the ſhapes of 
men, eagles, oxen, lions, and in a compo- 
fition of all theſe figures put together. 
The hieroglyphical repreſentations in 
the embroidery upon the curtains of the 
tabernacle, were called by Moſes, 
Exodus xxvi. 1. cherubim of cunning 


work. Calmet. 
© The roof o' tl. chamber p 
With gold cherubims is fretted. Shakſpeare, 


. Heav'n's cAerubim, hors'd 
Upon the fightleſs courſers of the air, 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'iy eye, 
That tears ſhall drown the wind, Shatſpeare. 
Some cherub finiſhes what you begun, 
And to a miracle :mproves a tune. 


CHErv'BICK. adj. [from cherub.] 


gelick ; relating to the cherubim; 
Thy words 
Attentive, and with more delighted car, 
Divine inſtructor! I have heard, than when 
Cherubick ſongs by night from neigh b'ring hills 
Aerial muſick ſend. Milton's Paradife Le. 
And on the eaſt ſide cf the garden place 
Cherubick watch. Milter's Paradiſe Left. 
CHERV'BIN, adj. [ fromcherub.] Angelical. 
This fell whore of thine 
Hath in her more deſtruction than thy ſword, 
For all her ce look. = Shatſpenre. 
CERVII. u. /. [cherophyllum, Lat.] An 
umbelliferous plant. Miller. 


Prizr, 


An- 


| To CE Rur. v. n. {from cheer; perhaps 


from cheer up, corrupted to echernp.] 
To chirp; tv uſe a cher: ful voice, 
; The birds 
Frame to thy ſong their el:cerfu! -Zeruping ; 
Or hold their peace for ſhame di thy ſweet lays, 
Sperfer, 


 Car'sL1P. n. J. A ſmall vermin, that lies 


under ſtones or tiles. Sinner. 
CHESS. u. /. [echecs, Fr.] A nice and 
abſtruſe game, in hieh two ſets of men 
are moved in oppoſition to each other, 
This game the Perſian magi did invent, 
The force of Eaſtern wiſdom to expreſs j 
Fi oni thence to buſy Europeans ſent, 
And ſtyl'd by modern Lombards penſive cf. 


Denham, 
; 2Q 


$9 have I ſeen a king on chef 
(His rooks and knights withdrawn, 
His queen and biſhops in diſtreſs) 
Shifting about, grow: leſs and leſs, 
With here and there a pawn. : Dryden. 
Cnr's8-APLLE, n. ＋ A ſpecies of wild- 
fervice, 


Car'ss-BOARD. n./. [from cheſi and board.] 
Ihe board or table on which the game 


of cheſs is played. 
And cards are dealt, and cheſs-boards brought, 
To eaſe the pain of coward thought. Prior. 


Cnt'ss-MAN. n. . from cheſs and man.] 


A puppet for 4.1 . 

A company of cheſi-men ſtanding on the ſame 
ſquares of the cheſs-bouard where we left them, 
we ſay they are all in the ſame place, or unmoved, 

Locke. 
Cux'ss-PLAYER. n. . [from cheſs and 


player.] A gamelter at cheſs. 


Thus, like a ſkilful cheſs-player, he draws out | 


his men, and makes his pawns of uſe to his 
greater perſons, | Dryden. 
Cnt'ss0m. n. /. Mellow earth. 

The tender chefſom and mellow earth is the 
beſt, being mere mould, between the two ex- 
tremes of clay and ſand ; eſpecially if it be not 
loomy and binding. Bacon' Nat. Hift. 


CHEST. ». /. [cype, Sax. ciſla, Lat.] 
1. A box of wood, or other materials, in 
which things are laid up. 


He will ſeek there, on my word; seither 


preſs, che, trunk, well, vault, but he Fath an 
abſtract for the remembrance of ſuch places. 
Shakſpeare. 
But more have been by avarice oppreſt, 
And heaps of money crowded in the chef, Dryd. 


2. A CnesT of Drawers, A caſe with 
moveable boxes or drawers. 

3. Fhe trunk of the __ or cavity from 
the ſhoulders to the belly. 


Such as have round faces, or broad chefts, or 


" ſhoulders, have ſeldom or never long necks. 
Brown. 


He deſcribes another by the largeneſs of his 


:kejt, and breadth of his ſhoulders. Pope. 
To CHEST. v. 4. 8 the noun.] To 
repoſite in a cheſt; to hoard. 


Cuksr-rounDbrRING. u. /. A diſeaſe in 
horſes. It comes near to a pleuriſy, or 
peripneumony, in a human body. 

Farrier's Did. 

Cur's TED. adh. [from che.] Having a 
cheſt; as, broad- cheſted, narrow - cheſted. 

Cug'sTER., See CASTOR. 

Cas'srxor. bo fe [chaftaigne, Fr. 

Carr's TNUT-TREE®, I caftanea, Latin. } 

1. The tree hath katkins, which are 
placed at remote diſtances from the 
fruit, on the ſame tree. The outer 
coat of the fruit is very rough, and has 

two or three nuts included in each huſk 
or covering. This tree was formerly in 
greater plenty, as may be proved by the 
old buildings in London, which were, 
for the moſt part, of this timber; which 
is equal in value to the beſt oak, and, 


having a. property, when once tho- 
roughly ſeaſoned, to maintain its bulk 
conſtantly, and is not ſubject to ſhrink 
or ſwell, like other timber. Miller. 
2. The fruit of the cheſtnut tree. 
A woman's tongue, 

That gives not half ſo great a blow to th? ear, 
As will a chefinut in a farmer's fire, Shakſprare. 


1 


> 


| 
, 


1 


| 


| b 2. To meditate; to ruminate in the 
ſor many purpoſes, far exceeds it, par- | 
ticularly for making veſſels for liquors; it | 


I 


I 
* 
. 


CHE, 


October has a baſket of ſervices, medlars, and 
chefinuts, and fruits that ripen at the latter time. 
Peacham on Drawing. 
3. The name of a brown colour. 
His hair is of a good colour. 


——An excellent colour: your chen was ever | 


the only colour, Shatſpeare. 
Merab's long bair was gloiſy chefinut brown. 


CHEF ALTER. n. [ chevalier, Fr.] 
A knight; a gallant ſtrong man. 
Renowned Talbot doth expect my aid 
And I am lowted by a traitor villain, 
Ana cannot help the noble chevalier. Shakſpeare. 


CHEF AUX de Friſe. n./. 885 The fin- 
ular Cheval bt is feldom uſed. ] 


he Frieſland horſe, which is a piece 
of timber, larger or ſmaller, and tra- | 


verſed with wooden ſpikes, pointed with 
iron, five or fix feet long ; uſed in de- 
fending a paſſage, ſtopping a breach, 
or no. retrenchment to ſtop the 
cavalry, It is alſo called a turnpike, or 
tourniquet. | Chambers. 
Cne'ven. n. /. [cheveſne, Fr.] A river 
fiſh, the ſame with chub. 
CHE'VERIL. n. / [cheverau, Fr.] A kid; 
kidleather, Obſolete. 
A ſentence is but a cheweri! glove to a good 
wit : how quickly the wiong fide may be turned 
outward. 1 F Shatſpeare. 
Which gifts the capacity 
Of your ſoft cheueril conſcience would receive, 
If you might pleaſe to ſtretch ir. Shak ſpeare, 
O, here 's a wit of cheteril, that ſtretches from 
an inch narrow to an ell broad. Shakſpeare. 
CHE'VISANCE. n. /. [cheviſance, Fr.] 
Enterpriſe ; achievement. Not in uſe. 
Fortune, the foe of famous cheviſance, - 


Seldom, ſaid Guyon, yields to virtue aid. Spenſ. |, 
CHEVRON. a. /. | French.} One of the | 


honqurable ordinaries in heraldry. It 
' repreſents two rafters of a huuſe; ſet up 
as they ought to ſtand. Harris. 
To CHEW. v. a. [ceopyan, Sax. lau wen, 
Dutch. It is very frequently pronoun- 
ced chaw, and perhaps properly. 


1. To grind with the teeth; to maſticate. 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink*dar, how ſhall we ftretchoureye, 
When capital crimes, ch:xv'd, ſwallow'd, and di- 
_ geſted], a ; | 
Appear before us ? 5 Shakſpeare. 
| Pacing through the foreſt, | 
Ghewing the food of ſweet and bitter fancy. Shak. 
This pious cheat, that never ſuck'd the blood, 
Nor chew'd the fleſh, of lambs. Dryden's Fables. 
The vales 
Deſcending gently, where the lowing nerd 
Chews verd'ious faſture. Philips. 
By — ſolid aliment is divided into ſmall 
parts: in a human body, there is no other in- 
ſtrument to perform this action but the teeth. 
By the act ion of chewing, the ſpittle and mucus 
are ſqueezed from the glands, and mixed with 
the aliment; which action, if it be long conti- 
nued, will turn the aliment into a ſort of chyle. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


thoughts. * 

While the fierce monk does at his trial ſtand, 
He chews revenge, abjuring his offence : 

Guile in his tongue, and murder in his hand, 
He ftabs his judge, to prove his innocence. Prior. 
3. To taſte without ſwallowing. 

| Heaven *s in my mouth, 

As if I did but only chew its name. Shakſpeare, 

Some books are to be taſted, others to be 
ſwallowed, and ſome few to be chewed and di- 


geſted : that is, ſome books are to be read only 


Coley. f 


Cn E sTON. a. ſ. A Ta .of plum. 


: 


Cn1ca'sERY. nf. [chicanerie, F r.] Sophil- 


CHI'CKEN. 


„ 
5 


| Your. hints, that Stella is no cAichon, 
\ 


CHI 


in parts ; others to be read, but not curiouſly ; 
and ſome few to be read wholly, with attention, 
Bacon, 
To Cusw. v. a. To champ upon; to ru- 
minate. | 
1 will with patience hear, and find a time 
Till then, my noble friend, chew upon this. 

. ? © Shakſpeare, 

Inculcate the doctrine of diſobedience, and 
then leave the multitude to aleo upon 't. 

4 L' Eftrange. 

Old politicians chew on wiſdom paſt, 

And blunder on in buſineſs to the laſt, Pope. 
CHICA'NE. 3. /. {chicane, Fr. derived 
by »7; wha from the Spaniſh word chico, 
ittle. | 
1. The art of protracting a conteſt by 
petty objection and artifice. 

The general part of the civil law concerns not 
the chicane of private caſes, but the affairs and 
intercourſe of civilized nations, grounded upon 
the principles of reaſon. Lecke. 

His attornies have hardly one trick left; they 
are at an end of all their chicans. —Arbuthnor. 

2. Artifice in e This ſenſe is only 
in familiar language. | 

Unwilling tben in arms to meet, 

He ſtrove to lengthen the campaign, 

And fave his forces by chicane. rior 
To CHAN E. v.n. [chicancr, Fr.] Jo 
prolong a conteſt by tricks. 
CurcANER. . . [chicancur, Fr.] A petty 

— ; a trifling diſputant; a wrang- 

r. 

This is the way to diſtinguiſh the tws maſt 
different things I know, a logical chicaner from 
a man of reaſon. | Locke 


iy : mean arts of wrangle. 

is anger cauſed him to deſtroy the greateſt 
pat of theſe reports ; and only to preſerve ſuch 
as diſcovered moſt of the chicarery and futility 
of the practice. | | Afrbutlinot. 


nens. u. /. See CHR EA. 
Cyr'caring VETCH, . / ¶latbyrus, Lat.] 


In Germany they are cultivated, and 


eaten as peas, though neither ſo tender 


Miller. 
n. J. [cicen, Sax. Lie len, 
Dutch. Chicken is, I believe, 
the old plural of chick, though now uſed 
as a ſingular noun. ] 
1. The young of a bird, particularly of a 
hen, or ſmall bird. 
All my pretty ones! 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ! oh Shakſpeare, 
For when the ſhell is broke, out comes a 
chick, . Davies, 
While it is a ckich, and hath no ſpurs, nor 
cannot hurt, nor hath, ſeen the motion, yet he 
readily practiſeth it. Hale. 
Even ſince ſhe was a ſe' en- night old, they ſay, 
Was chafte and humble to her dying day; 
Nor chick, nor hen, was known to diſobey. Dryd. 
Having the notion that one laid the egg out of: 
which the other was hatched, 1 have a clear idea 


nor well taſted. 


CHICK. 


i 


« & 


of the relation of dam and chick; Locke. 
On rainy days alone I dine, 
Upon a chick and pint of wine: 
On rainy days I dine alone, 
And pick my chicken to the bone. Kit. 
2. A word of tenderneſs, 
My Ariel, chick, . | 
This is thy charge. Shakſpeare, 
3. A term for a young girl. 
Then, Chloe, ſtill go on to prate 
Of thirty- fix and thirty- eight; 
Purſue your trade of ſcandal - pick ing, 


G1 


"Ix" | | ' 

Ch1'cKENHEARTED. adj. [fromchicken and 
heart. ] Cowardly ; timorous ; fearful. 

Now we ſet up for tilting in the pit, 
Where 'tis agreed by bullics, chickenkearted, 
Io fright the ladies firſt, and then be parted. 
Prologue to Spaniſh Friar.” 

Cri'cxeneox, n. /. An exanthematous 
diſtemper, ſo called from its being of no 
very great danger. F 

Car'cxLING. . . [from chick.) A ſmall 
chick. 


CutlerrgA. nf; [from chick and pea.] 
A kind of degenerate pea. Miller. 
CarckKweEeD. . /. [ from chick and weed. ] 
The name of a 8 | 
Green mint, or ckickweed, are of good uſe in 
all che hard ſwellings of the breaſt, occaſioned 
by mix Wiſeman, 
To CHIDE. v. 4. pret. chid or chode, 
part. chid or chidden. [eidan, Sax. ] 
1. To reprove ; to check; to correct with 
words: applied to perſons. 
Ckide him for faults, and do it reverently, 
When you perceive his blood inclin'd to mirth, 
| Shakſpeare, 
And fly like chidden Mercury from Jove. 


Shakſpeare. 

Thoſe, that do teach your babes, 
Do it with gentle means, and eaſy taſks ; 
He might have ckid me ſo: for, in good faith, 


I am a child to chiding. Shakſpeare. 
Scylla wept, 
And cid her barking waves into attention. 
Milton. 


Above the waves as Neptune ſhew'd his face, 
To chide'the winds, and ſave the Trojan race. 
Waller. 
. You look; as if yon ftern philoſopher 
Had juſt now cid you. Addiſon. 
If any woman of better faſhion in the pariſh 
happened to be abſent from church, they were 


* of a viſit from him, w chide and to dine with 
er. 


Swife, 
2. To drive with repoof. 
Margaret my queen, and Clifford too, 
Have ckid me from the battle. Shakſpeare. 


3. To blame; to reproach : 
things. 
Yor murmur'd through the leaves your long 
elay, 

And 8 o'er the pebbles, ch your ſtay. 
Dryden. 
I ck; the folly of my thoughtleſs hafte ; 

For, the work perfected, the joy was paſt. Prior. 
To CHIDE. v. u. 
1. To clamour ; to ſcold. 
What had he to do to chide at me? Shakſp. 
Next morn, hetimes, the bride was miſhng : 
The mother ſcream'd, the father chid, 
Where can this idle wench be kid ? 
2. To quarrel with, | 
The buſineſs of the tate does him offence, 
And he does chide with you. Shakſpeare, 
3. 'To make a noiſe. 
My duty, 
As doth a rock againft the ching flood, 
Should the approach of this wild river break, 
And ftand unſhaken yours. Shakſpeare. 
Cnr'DER. 1. / [from chide.] A rebuker ; 
a reprover. | 
Not her that chides, fir, at any hand, I pray.— 
I love no chiders, far.  Shakſpeare. 
CHIEF. adj. [chef, the head, Fr.] 
1. Principal; moſt eminent; above the 
reſt in any reſpect. | 
| Theſe were the chief of the officers that were 
ever Solomon's works. 1 Kings. | 
The hand of the princes and rulers hath been 
chief in this treſpaſs. Ezra, 
Your country, chief in arms, abroad defend; 
At home, with morals, arts, and'laws amend. 


| applied to 


Swif?. 


3. Capital; of the, 


"CH - 


2, Eminent; extraordinary, © 
A froward man ſoweth ſtrife, and a whiſperer | 
ſeparateth chief friends. . Proverbs. 
ital firſt order; that to 
which other parts are inferiour, or ſub- 
ordinate. 
I came to have a good general view of the 
apoſtle's main purpoſe in writing the epiſtle, and 


the chief branches of his diſcourſe wherein he pro- 


ſe cuted it, Locke. 
4. It is uſed by fome writers with a ſuper- 
| lative termination; but, I think, im- 
properly : the comparative chiefer is 
never found. | 
Wie beſeech you, bend you to remain 
| Here in the cheer and comfort of our eye, 
Our chiefeft courtier, couſin, and our fon, Shak/. 
Doeg an Edomite, the chice of the herdmen. 
| 1 Samuel. 
He ſometimes denied admiſſion to the chiefef? 
officers of the army, | — Clarendon. 
CHiee. n. from the adjective.] 
t. A military commander; a leader of ar- 
mies; a captain. 
Is pain to them | 
Leſs pain, leſs to be fied ? or thou than they 
Leſs hardy to endure ? courageous chief / 
The firſt im flight from pain. 
After or before were never known 
Such ckiefs ; as each an grmy ſeem'd alone. 
Dryden. 


Milton. 


A wit's a feather, and a chi a rod; 

An honeſt man 's the nobleſt work of God. Pope. 

A prudent ckief not always mult diſplay 
His pow'rs in equal ranks, and fair array ; 

But with th' occaſion and the place comply, 
Conceal his force, nay ſeem ſometunes BY 
| | ope. 
2. In Cnrkr, in law. In capite, by per- 
ſonal ſervice. 

All ſums demandable, either for licence of 
alienation to be made of lands hulden in ckief, or 
for the pardon of any ſuch alienation already 
made without licence, have been ſtayed in the 
way to the hanaper. | Bacen. 

I ſhall be proud to hold my dependance on you 
in chief, as I do part of my ſmall fortune in 

_ Wiltſhire, : Dryden. 
3. In Spenſer it ſeems to ſignify ſomewhat | 
like achievement; a mark of diſtinction. 

Where be the noſegays that ſhe dight for thee? 

- The coloured chaplets wrought with a chief, 
The knottiſh ruſh-rings, and gilt roſemary ? 


4. In heraldry, | 

The chief is ſo called of the French word c, 
the head or upper part: this poſſeſſes the upper 
third part of the eſcurcheon. Peat hgm. 

Cni'trpom. . /. [from chief. ] Sove- 
reignty. Not in uſe. 

ZTepbyrus being in love with Chlorts, and co- 
vetting her to wife, gave her for a dowry the 
ckiefdom and ſovereignty of all flowers and green 
herbs, HS)ßenſer't Kal, Gl. 

CurErrEss. adj. [from chief. ] Wanting 
a head ; being without a leader, , 

And chicfleſs armies doz'd out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for orders on tag,main. Zepe. 

Cn1'tFLy. adv. [from chief. ] Principally ; 
eminently ; more than common, 

Any man who will confider the nature of an 
epic poem, what actions it deſcribes, and what 
perſons they are chiefly whom it informs, will 
find it a work full of difficulty. Dryden. 

Thoſe parts of the Kingdom, where the num- 
ber and eſtates of the diſſenters chi lay. Swift. 


Cnrerrie. n. / [from chief.] A ſmall 


rent paid to the lord paramount. 
They ſhall be well ableto live _ thoſe lands, 
to yield her majeſty reaſonable chief: ie, and al ſo 
give a competent maintenance unto the garriſons. 


Spenſer, Þ- 


Pope, | 


Spenſer's Ireland, 


CHI 
W6ild the reſerved rent at this day be any 
more than a ſmall chere?! Saif. 


Cur'trTain. a. /. [from chief, n. ſ. cap- 


tain, ] 


1. A leader; a commander. 
That forc'd their ckieftain, for his ſafcty's ſake 
heir ckigftain Humber named was aright) 
nto the mighty ſtream him to betake, 
Where he an end of battle and of life dic m. ke, 


Fuiry Queer. 
2. The head of a clan. Ge 


It broke, and abſolutely ſubdued all the lord 

and chieftains of the Iriſhry. Davies on Ireland. 

Canrg'vance, 4. /. [probably from ach-. 

vance, French, purchaſe. ] Traffick, in 

which money is extorted; as diſcount. 
Obſolete. 

There were good laws againſt uſury, the baſ- 
tard uſe of money; and againft unlawful che- 
vances and exchanges, which is baſtard uſury, 

Bacesy. 

CnrLBLAIN. n. /. [from chill, cold, and 
blain ; fo that Temple ſeems miſtaken iu 
his etymology, or has written it wrong 


to ſerve a purpoſe.] A fore made by 


froſt. 


I remembered the cure of childHains when I 
was a boy (which may be called the children's 
gout) by burning at the fre. Temple. 

CHILD. a. /. in the plural children, eild, 


Saxon. |] | 
I. An infant, or very young perſon. 


In age, to with for youth is full as vam, 

As for a youth to turn a child again. Denham, 

We ſhould no more be kinder to one c/i than 
to another, than we are tender of one eye more 
than of the other. DE ange, 

The young lad muſt not be ventured abroad 
at eight or ten, for fear of what may happen to 
the tender child ; though he then runs ten times 
leſs riſque than at ſixteen. Locke. 

The ſtroke of death is nothing: children en- 
dure it, and the greateſt cowards find it no pain. 

. Wake. 
2. One inthe line of filiation, oppoſed to 
the parent. 

Where ckillren have been expoſed, or taken 
away young, and afterwards have approached to 
their parents preſence, the parents, though they 
have not known them, have kad a ſecret joy, or 


- 


other alteration, thereupon, Bacon. 
* I ſhall ſce 
The winged vengeance overtake ſuch children. 
Shakſpcare. 


So unexhauſted her perſections were, 
That for more c>:{.{ren ſhe had more to ſpare. 


Dryden, 
He, in a fruitful wife's embracey old, 
A long increaſe of c#i/dren's children told. Halali. 


3- The deſcendants of a man, how remote 
ſoever, are called children; as the chile 
dren of Edom, the children of Iſrael. 


4. In the language of ſcripture. 
One weak in knowledge. Tſaiak, 1 Cor. 
Such as are young in grace. 1 John, 
Such as are humble and docile. Aſart eb. 
The children of light, the c/Zdren of darkneſs; 
who follow light, who remain in darxnets, 
The elect, the bleſſed, are alſo called the - 
dren of God. 
How is he numbered among, the ckil.{ren of 
God, and his lot is among the ſaints? ide. 
In the New Tettament, believers are come 
monly called c n of God. 
Ye are all the children of God, by faith in 
eſus Chriſt. al. iii. 26, Calmcet, 
5. A girl child. Not in uſe. 


Mercy on 's! a bearne, a very pretty hearne 
A boy, or ch, I wonder ? Shakſpeare, 


6. Any thing the product or effect of an- 
f other. on, 


2Q 2 


— 
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| 
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| Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
. Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 


Wip'd the black ſcruples. Shakſpeare. 
7. To be with Cui. To be — 
If it muſt ſtand ſtill, let wives withw#i/d 


Pray that their burthen may not fall this day, 
Leit that their hopes prodigiouſly be croſt. 
Shakſpeare. 


To Cn1LD. v. n. [from the noun.] To 


bring children. 
The ſpring the ſummer, 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted liveries. Shakfpeare. 
As to childing women, young vigorous people, 
after irregularities of diet, in ſuch it begins with 


Ps pr ye ; 2 2. (from 
HI'LDBEARING. particip. from 
child and bear.) The act of bearing 
children. 
To thee 


Pains only in childbearing were foretold, 
And, bringing forth, ſoon recompens'd with joy, 
Fruit of thy womb. Milton, 
The timorous and irreſolute Sylvia has demur- 
red till ſhe is paſt childbearing. / Addiſon. 
Cu1'LpBED. n. /. [from child and bed.} 
The ſtate of a woman bringing a child, 


or being in labour, 
The Funerals of prince Arthur, and of queen 
Elizabeth, who died in ckildbed in the Tower. 


Bacon, 

Pure, as when waſh'd from ſpot of childbed 
ſtain. Par, Reg. 

Yet theſe, tho' poor, the pain of childbed bear. 

: Dryden. 
Let no one be actually married, till ſhe hath 
the ckildbed pillows. Spectator. 
Women in ckildbed are in the caſe of perſons 
wounded, Arbut hnot on Diet. 


| Car'LvBI&TH, n. /. [from child and birth. ] 


Travail ; labour ; the time of bringing 


forth; the act of bringing forth. 
The mother of Pyrocles, after her childbirth, 
died. Sidney. 
A kernel void of any taſte, but not fo of 
virtue, eſpecially for women travailing in child- 
rh. Carew's Sur ey. 
In the whole ſex of women, God hath decreed 
tie ſharpeſt pains of chi/dbirih; to ſhew, that 
there is no ſtate exempt from ſorrow. Taylor. 
He to his wife, before the time aſſign'd 
For childbirth came, thus bluntly ſpoke his mind. 
Dryden. 
Car't Dev. adj. [from child.) Furniſhed 
with a child, 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me bend, makes the 


king bow; 
Shakſpeare. 


He childed as I father'd. 
ChHrLDERMAS DAY. [from child and 


maſs.) The day of the week, through- 
out the year, anſwering to the day on 
which the feaſt of the Holy Innocents 
is folemnized, which weak and ſuper- 
ſtitious perſons think an unlucky day. 
To talk of hares, or ſuch uncouth things, 

proves as ominous to the fiſherman, as the be- 
Einning of a voyage on the day when childermas 
day (ell, doth to the mariner. Carew. 

CuIDHOOb. 2. . [from child; eildhad, 
Saxon, |] | 

1. The ſtate of children; or, the time in 
which Wet children: it includes in- 
fancy, but uberty. 


is continued to 
N.w I have ſtain'd the childhood of our joy 
With blood, remov'd but little from our own, 
Shakſpeare. 
The ſons of lords and gentlemen ſhould be 
trained up in karning from their childhoods. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
| Seldom have I ceas'd to eye 
Thy infancy, thy ca, and thy youth, Milt. 


9 


| 
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have with us in our childhood, the ſame, in every 
period of life. has the practice of all whom we 
"Fe as our ſuperiours. Rogers, 
2. The time of life between infancy and 
puberty. | | 
Infancy and childhood demand thin, copious, 
nouriſhing uliment. Arbuthnot. 
3. The properties of a child. 
Their love in early infancy began, 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden 
Cnr'LD18H. adj. [from child. | 
1. Having the qualities of a child; trif- 
ling ; ignorant ; ſimple. 
Learning hath its infancy, when it is but be- 
ginning and almoſt cki/4;&: then its youth, when 
it is luxuriant and juvenile, Bacon 


2. — ng only children; trifling; pue- 
ile. 

Muſidorus being elder by three or four years, 
there was taken away the occaſion of childifh 
contentions, | Sidney. 

The lion's whelps ſhe ſaw how he did bear, 
And lull in rugged arms withouten chid/ fear. 


| The fame authority that the actions of a man 


Spenſer. 
When I was yet a child, no childiſh play 
To me was pleaſing ; all my mind was ſet 
Serious to learn and know, Par, Reg. 

The fathers looked on the worſhip of images 

as the moſt filly and childiſi thing in t world. 
Stilling fleet. 

One that hath newly learn'd to ſpeak and go 
Loves childiſi plays. — 1 

They have ſpoiled the walls with childiſi ſen- 
tences, that conſiſt often in a. jingle of words. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

By converſation the chli humours of their 

younger days might be worn out. Arbuthnot, 
CHr'LDrISHLY. adv. [from childiſh.) In 
a childiſh trifling way; like a child. 

Together with his fame their infamy was 
ſpread, who had ſo raſhly and childifaly ejected 
him. | Hooker, 

Some men are of excellent judgment in their 
own profeſſions, but childifily unſkilful in an 
thing beſides. 1 

CHr'LDISHNESS. 2. /. [from childiſb.] 
1. Puerility ; triflingneſs. 

The actions of ckildiflineſs, and unfaſhionable 
carriage, time and age will of itſelf be ſure to 
reform. Locke. 

Nothing in the world could give a truer idea of 
the ſuperſtition, credulity, and ckildifAneſs of the 


Roman catholick religion. Addiſon. 
2. Harmleſſneſs. | 
i Speak thou, boy; 
Perhaps thy — 2 will move him more 
Than can our reaſons, _ Shakſpeare. 
CHrLDLESS. adj. [from child.) ith- 


out children ; without offspring. 
As thy ſword hath made women childleſs, ſo 
ſhall thy mother be child/eſs among women. 
| I Samuel. 
A man ſhall fee the nobleſt works and foun- 
dations haveproceeded from childleſs men; which 
have ſought to expreſs the images of their minds, 
where thoſe of their bodies have failed: ſo the 
care of poſterity is moſt in them that have no 
ſterity. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Childleſs thou art, childleſs remain: fo death 
Shall be deceiv'd his glut. Milton, 
She can give the reaſon why one died childleſs. 
Spe&ator. 


Carve; adj. [from child and like.] 


Becoming or beſeeming a child. 
Who can owe no leſs than childlike obedience 


I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have bcen cheriſh'd by her cki/dlike duty. 
Shatſpeare. 


CurLIAD. u. / [from Mag.] A thou- 


thouſand. 


to her that hath more than motherly care. Hooker, 


ſand ; a collection or ſum containing a | 


CHI 


We maxe cycles and periods of yeary 25 de- 
cads, centuries, chihiadi, for the uſe of compy» 
tation in hiſtory. older. 

CnILIIA“ E OURON. 2. /. [from your] A 
* of a thouſand ſides. 
na man, who ſpealks of a chiliaedron, or a 
body of a thuuſand fides, the idea of the figure 
may be very confuſed, though that of the num- 


ber be very diſtin. - Locke, 
CuiLira'ctive. I adj. [from chyle. See 
CniLira'cToky. F CHYLIFACTIVE.,] 


That has the quality of making chyle. 
Whether this be not effected by ſome way of . 
corroſion, rather than any proper digeſtion, c- 

I factive mutation, or alimental converſion. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
We ſhould rather rely upon a chilifaFory men- 
ſtruum, or digeſtive preparation drawn from 
ſpecies or individuals, whoſe ſtomachs peculi- 
arly diſſolve lapideous bodies. roton. 
CHiL1FICA'TION. 2. /. [See CHYL1F1C As 


TION,] The act of making chyle. 
Nor will we affirm that iren is indigeſted in 
the ſtomach of the oſtriche; but we ſuſpe& this 
effect to proceed not from any liquid reduction, 
or tendence to chilification, by the power of na- 
tural heat. rown's Vulg. Err. 
CHILL. aaj. [cele, Sax.] | 
1; Cold; that is cold to the touch. 
And all my plants I fave from nightly ill, 
Of noiſome winds, and blaſting vapours chill. 
Milton, 
2. Cold; having the ſenſation of cold ; 
ſhivering with cold, | 
My heart and my chi yeins freeze with de- 
ſpair. Rowe, 
3- Dull; not warm ; not forward: as, a 
chill reception. 


4. Depreſſed; dejected; diſcouraged. 


5. Unaffectionate; cold of temper. 
CHILL. 3. . [from the adjective.] Chil. 
neſs; cold. 

I very well know one to have a ſort of chil? 
about his præcordia and head. Derham, 


To CniLL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


1. To make cold. 


Age has not yet 
So ſhrunk my ſinews, or ſo ch d my veins, 
But conſcious virtue in my breaſt remains. Dryd. 
Heat burns his riſe, froſt c>i/ls his ſetting 
beams, 
And vex the world with oppoſite extremes. Creech. 
Each changing ſeaſon does its poiſon bring ; 
Rheums chill the winter, agues blaſt the ſpring. 
. P riox. 
Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms; or trumpet's clangor ſhrill 

Affrights the wives, or chills the virgin's blood, 
Philips. 
2. To depreſs ; to deject; to diſcourage. 
Every thought on God chills the gaiety of his 
ſpirits, and awakens terrors which he cannot bear. 


| Rogers, 
3. To blaſt with cold. | 
The fruits periſh-on the ground, 
Or ſoon decay, by ſnows immod' rate child, 
By winds are blaſted, or by lightning kill'd. 
Blackmore, 
CarLLINESS. n. ſ. [from chilly.) A ſen- 
ſation of ſhivering cold. 
If the patient ſurvives three days, the acute- 


neſs of the pain abates, and a chillineſs or ſhiver- 
ing affects the body. Arbuthnot., 


| CarLLy. adj. [from chill.) Somewhat 


cold. 
A chilly ſweat bedews 
My ſhudd'ring limbs. Philips. 
CnrLNgss. u. /. [from chill.] Coldneſs ; 
want of warmth. 
If you come out of the ſun ſuddenly into a 
thade, there followeth a cki/neſs or ſhivering in 
all the body. Hacer. 


| Pg 


CHI 


This while he thinks, he lifts aloft his dart, 
A generous chilneſs ſeizes ev'ry part, 
The veins pour back the blood, and fortify the 
_— Dryden. 
CurMB, n. /. ¶ lime, Dutch.) The end of 
a barrel or tub. 


CHIME. . /. [The original of this word 
is doubtful. Junius and Minſhew ſup- 
ſe it corrupted from cimbal ; Skinner 
gamme, or gamut ; Henſhaw from 
chiamare, to call, becauſe the chime calls 
to church. Perhaps it is only ſoftened 
from chirme, or churm, an old word for 
the ſound of many voices, or inſtruments 
making a noiſe together.] 


1. The conſonant or harmonick ſound of 
many correſpondent inſtruments, 
Hang our ſhaggy thighs with bells? 
That, as we do ſtrike a tune, 
In our dance ſhall make a chime. Ben Fonſon. 
| The ſound 
Of inſtruments, that made melodious chime, 
Was heard, of harp and organ. Milton. 
Love virtue, ſhe alone is free; 
She can teach you how to climb 
Higher than the ſphery chime. 
2, The correſpondence of ſound. 
Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the 
rhime, | 
The motion meaſur'd, harmoniz'd the chime. 
| Dryden. 
3. The ſound of bells, not rung by ropes, 
but ſtruck with hammers. In this ſenſe 


it is always uſed in the plural, chimes. 
We have heard the chimes at midnight. Stat. 


4. The correfpondence of proportion or 
relation. 

The conceptions of things are placed in their 
ſeveral degrees of ſimilitude; as in ſeveral 
proportions, one to another: in which harmo- 
nious chimes, the voice of reaſon is often drown- 
ed. Grew, 

To CHIME. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſound in harmony or conſonance. 

To make the rough recital aptly chime, 

Or bring the ſum of Gallia's loſs to rhime, 
*Tis mighty hard. Prior, 
2, To correſpond in relation or proportion. 

Father and ſon, huſband and wife, and ſuch 
other correlative terms, do belong one to an- 
other ; and, through cuſtom, *do readily chime, 
and anſwer one another, in people's memories. 

Locke. 
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Milton. 


3. To agree; to fall in with. 


He not only ſat quietly and heard his father 
railed at, but often chime in with the diſcourſe, 
 eArbuthnot"s Hiſt. of Jokn Bull. 

4. To ſuit with ; to agree. 

Any ſect, whoſe reaſonings, interpretation, | 
and language, I have been uſed to, will, of | 
courſe, make all chime that way; and make an- 
other, and perhaps the genuine meaning of the 
author, ſeem harth, ſtrange, and uncouth to me. 

Locke. 
5. To jingle; to clatter. 

But with the meaner tribe I'm forc'd to chime, 

And, wanting ſtrength to rife, deſcend to rhime. 


To Cn1ME. v. a. 
1. To move, or ſtrike, or cauſe to found 


harmonically, or with juſt conſonancy. 
With lifted arms they order ev'ry blow, 

And chime their founding hammers in a row: 

With labour'd anvils tna groans below. Dryd. 


2. To ſtrike a bell with a hammer. 
CHIME'RA. n. / [Chimera, Lat.] A 
vain and wild fancy, as remote from 
reality as the exiſtence of the poetical 
Chimera, a monſter feigned to have the 


CnINERIcAL. adj. [from cbimera.] Ima- 


CIA RICALLY. adv. [from chimerical.] 


CurMINAGE. n. /. [from chimin, an old 


CHI'MNEY. 2. 


Smith, 


CHI 
head of a lion, the belly of a goat, and 


the tail of a dragon. 
In ſhort, the force of dreams is of a piece, 
Chimeras all, and more abſurd, or leſs. Dryden. 
No body joins the voice of a ſheep with the 
hape of a horle, to be the complex ideas of any 
real ſubſtances, unleſs he has a mind to' fill his 
head with chimeras, and his diſcourſe with unin- | 
telligible words. - Locke, 


ginary - fanciful; wildly, vainly, or 
ntaſtigally conceived ; fantaſtick. 
Notwithſtanding the fineneſs of this allegory 
may atone for it in ſome meaſurc, I cannot think 
that perſons of ſuch a chimerical exiſtence are pro- 
per actors in an epic poem. Spectater. 


Vainly; wildly; fantaſtically. 


law word for a road.] A toll for paſ- 
ſage through a foreſt, Cowell, 


/ « [ cheminte, French. ] 
1. The paſſage through which the ſmoke 


aſcends from the fire in the houſe. 
Chimnies with ſcorn rejecting ſmoke. Stofft. 


2. The turret raiſed above the roof of the 
houſe, for conveyance of the ſmoke. 

The night has been unruly : where we lay, | 

Our chimnies were blown down. Shak fpeare. 

3. The tire-place. 

The chimney 

Is ſouth the chamber ! and the chimneypiece, [| 

Chaſte Dian bathing. Shakſpeare. 

The fire which the Chaldeans worſhipped for a 


Low offices, which ſome neighbours hardly 
think it worth ſtirring from their chimney ſides to 
obtain. Swift on Sac. Teſt. 


CHIMNEY-CORNER. . . [from chimney 
and corner. ] The fire- ſide; the ſeat on 
each end of the fire-grate : uſually noted 
in proverbial language for being the 
place of idlers. | 

Yet ſome old men 
Tell ſtories of you in their chimmey=corner. 
Denham, 

CHrmMNEYPIECE. n. /. [from chimney and 
piece. ] The ornamental piece of wood, 
or ſtone, that is ſet round the ſire- place. 


Poliſh and brighten the marble hearths and 
chimneypicces with a clout dipt in greaſe. Swift. 


CurMNEYSWEEPER. 2. / [from chimney 

and ſaweeper. | | 

1. One whoſe trade it is to clcan foul 

chimnies of ſoot. | 

To look like her, are chimneyſweepers black; 
And fince her time are colliers counted bright. 

Shakſpeare. 

The little chimney feoeeper ſkulks along, 

And marks with ſouty ſtains the heedleſs —_ 

ay. 

Even lying Ned, the chimneyſaggeper of Savoy, 

and Tom the Portugal duſt man, put in their 

claims. Arbuthnot, 

2. It is uſed proverbially for one of a mean 


and vile occupation. 
Golden lads and gels, all muſty 
As chimneyſweepers, come to duſt. Shakſprare, 


CHIN. 2. / [cinne, Sax. Linn, Germ.] 
The part of the face beneath the under 
lip. 

Rot all the words I could get of her, was 
wrying heg waiſt, and thruſting out her ch. 
Sidney. 

With his Amazonian cu he drove 
The biiſtled lips before him. Shakſpeare. 
He rais'd his hardy head, which funk again, 
And finking on lus boſom, knock'd his c. 
| , Di. len. 


12 V [from China, the country 


CHINA-ORANGE. n. /. [from China and 


Cu1'N A-R 0OT, 1. / [from China and root. ] 


CHixncovuGH. . /. [perhaps more pro- 


god, is ws into every man's chimney, Raleigh. | 


CHI 


-_ 


where it is 2 China ware; porce- 
lain; a ſpecies of veſſels made in China, 
dimly tranſparent, partaking of the 
qualities of earth glaſs. They are 
made by mingling two kinds of earth, 
of which one eafily vitrifies; the other 
reſifls a very ſtrong heat: when the vi- 
trifiable earth is melted into glaſs, they 


are completely burnt. 
Spleen, vapours, or ſmall-pox above them all; 
And miſtreſs of herſelf, tho“ c/ine fall, Pepe. 
After ſupper, carry your plate and ce to- 
gether in the ſame balker. Swif?. 
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dunge.] The ſweet orange: brought 
originally from China. 


Not many years has the Ckina-orange been pro- 
pagated in Portugal and Spain. Mortimer, 


—— — 


A medicinal root, brought originally 
from China. 


erly Lincough, from linckin, to pant, 
— and congb. ] A violent and con- 
vulſive cough, to which children are 
ſubject. 


I have obſerved a chincough complicated with 
an intermitting feyer. Flayer on the Hlumours 
CHINE.-n./. [e/chine, Fr. ſchiena, Ital.. 
ina, Lat. cein, Arm, ] 

1. The part of the back in which the ſpine 
or backbone is found. 

She ſtrake him fuch a blow upon his chine that 
ſhe opened all his body. Sidney, 

He preſents her with the tuſky head, 
And ckine with rifing briſtles roughly ſpread. 

: Dryden, 
2. A piece ofthe back ofan animal. 

Cut out the burly buned clown in chines of 
beef ere thou ſleep. Shakſpeare. 

He had killed eight fat hogs for this ſeaſon, 
and he had dealt about his chines very liberally 
amongſt his neighbours. Sp: ater, 


To CHINE. v. a. from the noun.) To 
cut into chines. 
He that in his line did cine the long ribb'd 
Appenme. Dryden. 
CHINK. . /. ſcinan, to gape, Sax.] A 
ſmall aperture longwiſe; an opening or 
gap between the parts of any thing. 
Pyramus and Thiſbe did talk through the chink 
of a wall, Shakſp. Midſum. Night's Dream. 
Plagues alſo have been raiſed by anointing the 
eint of doors, and the like. Bacon's Nat. II,. 
Though birds have no epiglottis, yet they ſo 
contract the chin& of their larinx, as to prevent 
the admiſſion of wet or dry indigeſted. Arown, 
Other inventions, falſe and abſurd, that are 
like ſo many ckinks and holes to diſcover the rot- 
tenneſs of the whole fabrick. Seuth, 
In vain ſhe ſearch'd cach cranny of the houfe, 
Each gaping cl impervious to a mouſe. Swift. 
To CHINK. v. a. {derived by Sinner from 
| the ſound. ] To fhake ſo as to make a 
' ſound. 
He chints his purſe, and takes his ſeat of fate; 
With ready quill; the dedicators wait, Pope. 


| To CHINK. v. n. To ſound by ſtriking 
| each other. 
Lord Strutt's money ſhines as bright, and 
; ckinks as well, as *ſquire South's. AArbuthnet, 
| When not a guinea cnt d on Martin's boards, 
And Atwill's ſelf was drain'd of all his hoards. 
$wif?, 
CarNKY. adj. [from chink.] Full of 
holes; gaping ; opening into narrow 
elefts. 


_ 


J 
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But plaiſter thou the chinky hive with clay, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin (worn 
An everlaſting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to CO mice- 
Sure ruin, hilips' Poems. 
CaixTs, n. /. Cloth of cotton made in 


India, and printed with colours. 
Let a charming chints, and Bruſſels lace, 


Wrap my cold limbs, and ſhade my life leſs face. 


Pope. 
Car'oreixe. u. /. [from chain, Span.] 
A high ſhoe, formerly worn by ladies. 

Your ladythip is nearer heaven than when [ 

ſaw you laſt, by the altitude of a chioppine, 
| Shakſpeare. 

The woman was a gianteſs, and yet walked 

always in cop pine Cowley. 
CHIP, Curar, Catrin, in the names 

of places, imply a market; from the 

Saxon cyppan ceapan, to buy. Grbſon, 
To Curt. v. a. [probably corrupted from 

chop.) To cut into ſmall pieces; to 

diminiſh, by cutting away a little at 

a time. 

His mangled myrmydons, 

Noſeleſs, handleſs, hackt and c&ip?, come to him, 

Crying on Hector. Super. Treil, and Creſ. 

To return to our ſtatue in the block of mar- 
ble, we ſee it ſometimes only begun to be chip- 
ped ; ſometimes rough hewn, and juſt ſketched 
into an human figure. Addiſon's Spectator. 

The critick ſtrikes out all that is not juſt ; 
And 'tis ev'n ſo the butler cin his cruſt. King. 

Induftry 
Taught him to chip the wood, and hew the ſtone. 
| Thomſen. 
Cure. n. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A ſmall piece taken off by a cutting 
inſtrument, 

Cucumbers do extremely affect moiſture, and 
over-drink themſelves, which chaff or chips for- 
biddeth. 5 Bacon. 

That chip made iron ſwim, not by natural 


power. Taylor. 
The ſtraw was laid below; 
Of chips and ſeremgpd was the ſecond row. 
4 Dryden's Fables. 
2. A ſmall piece, however made. 

The manganeſe les in the vein in lumps 
wrecked, in an irregular manner, among clay, 
ſpar, and chips of ſtone. Weedward,. 

Cur'rrix g. . , [from To chip.] A 
fragment cut off. 

They dung their land with the chppingt of a 
ſort of ſoft ſtone. Mertimer's Huſpandry, 

The clippings and filings of theſe jewels, could 

they be preſerved, are of more value than the 
whole maſs of ordinary authors. Felton. 
CuiRA“GRICAL. adj. [ fromchiragra, Lat. 
Having the gout in the hand; ſubject 
to the gout in the hand. — 

Chiragrical perſons do ſuffer in the finger as 
well as in the reſt, and ſometimes firſt of all. 

Browsy's Vulgar Errours 

CHiRo'GRAPRER. n. J [ie, the hand, 
and y;:2:, to write. ] He that exerciſes 
or profeſſes the art or buſineſs of writing. 

Thus paſſeth it ſrom this office to the chirogra- 
phers, to be engroſſed. Bacon. 


Criro'GRAPHIST. 3. . [See Cuiko- 
GRAUE R.] This word is uſed in the 
following paſſage, I think improperly, 
for one that tells fortunes by examining 
the hand: the true word is chiro/ophi/t, 


or chiromancer. | 
Let the phiſiognomiſts examine his features ; 
jet the cairographifts behold his palm; but, 
above all, let us conſult for the calculation of his 
Anti Aty. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


| 
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| Cnrno/crapny. 2. / [See CriRoOGRA- 
PHER,] The art of writing. 

| Chr'ROMANCER. nf. [See CI KoNAN ex. ] 
One that foretels future events by in- 
ſpecting the hand. 


The middle ſort, who have not much to ſpare, 
To chiromancers' cheaper art repair, 
| more fair, 
CurromaANcy. n. /. 
nach-, a prophet.) 
telling the events of life, by inſpecting 
the hand. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


trine of chiromancy, that ſpots in the top of the 
nails do ſignify things paſt; in the middle, 
things preſent; and at the bottom, events to 
come, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To CHIRP. v. n. [perhaps contracted 
from cheer up. The Dutch have circt- 
en] To make a cheerful noiſe; as 
birds, when they call without ſinging. 

She chirping ran, he peeping flew away, 
Till hard by them both he and the did ſtay. 


Came he right now to ſing a raven's note; 
And thinks he that the chirping of a wren 
Can chaſe away the fiſt conceived ſound ? 
Shakſpeare. 
No chirpirg lack the welkin ſheen invokes. 
Gay's Paſtorals, 
The careful hen | 
Calls all her -kirping family around. Thomſon, 
To Curry. v. a. [This ſeems apparently 
corrupted from cheer up.] To make 
cheerful. 
Let no ſober bigot here think it a ſin 
To pulh on the chirping and moderate bottle. 
ohnſon, 
Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes his chirping pint, he cracks his jokes. 
Pope. 
Cary. n. /. [from the verb.] The voice 
of birds or inſects. - 


And chirp went the graſshopper under our feet. 
Spectater. 
Car'RPER. u. /. [from chirp.] One that 
chirps ; one that is cheerful. 
To CHIRRE. v. . {[ceonimn, Sax.] See 
CHurMeE. To coo as a pigeon. Junius. 
CHIRU'RGEON. a. /. [ x:i-oveyS , from 
vile, the hand, and , work. ] One 
that cures ailments, not by internal 
medicines, but outward applications. 
It is now generally pronounced, and by 
many written, ſurgeon. 
When a man's wounds ceaſe to ſmart, only 
becauſe he has loſt his feeling, they are neverthe- 
leſs mortal, for his not ſeeing his need of a chi- 
rurgeon, | Seuth*s Sermons. 
CHiRU'RGERY. . . [from chirurgeon.] 
The art of curing by external applica- 
tions. This is called ſurgery. 
Gynecia having kill in chirurgery, an art in 
thoſe days much eſteemed. Sidney. 
Nature could do nothing in her caſe without 
the help of chirurgery, in drying up the luxurious 
ficſh, and making way to pull out the rotten 
bones. Wiſeman. 
Cnirv'RGICAL, g adj, See Cuus- 
CHIRU'RGICK. GEON, 
1. Having qualities uſeful in outward ap- 
plications to hurts. 
As to the chirurgical or phyſical virtues of 


wax, it is reckoned a mean between hor and 
cold, . Mortimer. 


2. Relating to the manual part of healing. 


Ta 


Manual in general, conſiſting in opera- 


Who clap the pretty palm, to make the lines | 


[xs3;, the hand, and | 
The art of fore- | 


Taere is not much conſiderable in that doc- } 


Sidney. 
| 


Winds over us whiſper'd, flocks by us did bleat, | 


C HI | 

| tions of the hand. This ſenſe, though 
the firſt according to etymology, is now 
ſcarce found, 

The chirurgical or manual part doth refer to 


| the making inftruments, and exercifing particu- 
lar experiments. | iltins, 


CHTSEL. 3. /. [ciſeau, Fr. of Ce 
Lat.] An inſtrument with which wood 

or ſtone is pred away. | 

What fine chi 

Could ever yet cut breath? Let no man mock me, 
For I will kiſs her.  Shakſpeare. 
There is ſuch a ſeeming ſoftneſs in the limbs, 
as if not a chiſel had hewed them out of ſtone, 
but a pencil had drawn and ſtroaked them in oil. 


| Motten. 

Imperfe& ſhapes: in marble ſuch are ſeen, 
When the rude ckiſe/ does the man begin. Dryden. 

To Car'sEL. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 
cut with a chiſel, 

CHIT. n. / [according to Dr. Hickes, 
from lind, Germ. child; perhaps from 
chico, little, Span.] 5 

1. A child; a baby: generally uſed of 

young perſons in contempt. 

Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 
*T will turn all politicks to jeit. Anonymous. 


2. The ſhoot of corn from the end of the 
grain. A cant term with maltſters, 


Barley, couched four days, will begin to ſhew 
the cki7 or ſprit at the root-end. Mortimer. 


3. A freckle. 2 chickpea.] In this 
ſenſe it is ſeldom uſed. | 

To'CniT. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
ſprout ; te ſhoot at the end of the 

| grain: cant, | 

I have known barley chit in ſeven hours after 
it had been thrown forth. Mortimer. 

CHr'TCHAT. n./. [corrupted by redupli- 
cation from bh Prattle ; idle prate ; 
idle talk. A word only uſed in ludicrous 
converſation, | | 

I am a.member of the female ſociety, who call 
ourſelves the chit-chat club. Spectator. 

CH1r'TTERLINGS. 2. /. without ſingular. 
{fn ſehyterlingh, Dut. Minſhew ; from 

utteln, Germ. Skinner.) The guts; 
the bowels. Skinner. » 

Cai'rTY. adj, [from chit.] Childiſh ; 
like a baby. 

Cni'vaLROUs. adj. [from chivalry. ] Re- 
lating to chivalry, or errant knighthood ; 
knightly ; warlike; adventurous; daring. 
Out of uſe. | | 


And noble minds of yore allied were 
In brave purſuit of chivalrovs empriſe. Fairy Queen, + 


CHIVALRY. . /. [chevalerie, French, 
knighthood, from cheval, a horſe ; as 
eques in Latin. It ought properly to 
be written chevalry. It is a word not 
much uſed, but in old poems or 
romances, ] | 

1. Knighthood ; a military dignity. 

There be now, for martial encouragement, ſome 
degrees and ordeis of chivalry ; which, neverthe- 
leſs, are conferred promiſcuouſly upon ſoldiers and 
no ſoldiers: . Bacon, 

2. The qualifications of a knight; as, 
valour, dexterity in arms. 

Thou haſt ſlain 
The flow'r of Europe for his chivalry. Shakſpeare, 
I may ſpeak it to my ſhame, 

I have a truant been to c. Shakſpeare, 

3. The general ſyſtem of knighthood. 

Solemnly he ſwore, 
That, by the faith which knights to knighthood 
bore, 
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And whate'er elſe to chivalry belongs, 

He would not ceaie till he reveng'd their wrongs. 

ES” Dryden. 
4. Anadventure; an exploit. Not in uſe. 
They four doing acts more dangerous, though 

leſs famous, becauſe they were but private chi- 
5. The body or order of knights. 

9 And by his light 

Did all the chivalry of England move 

To do brave acts. Shakſpeare. 
6. In law. 


Servitium militare, of the French chevalier ; a 
tenure of land by knight's ſervice. - There is no 
land but is holden mediately or immediately of 
the crown, by ſome ſervice or other; and there- 
fore are all our freeholds, that are to us and our 
heirs, called feuda, fees, as proceeding from 
the benefit of the King. As the King gave to the 
nobles large poſſeſſions for this or that rent and 
ſervice, ſo they parcelled out their lands, ſo re- 

ceived for rents and ſervices, as they thought 
good : and thoſe ſervices are by Littleton divided 
into chivalry and ſocage. The one is martial 
and military; the other, clowniſh and ruſtick. 


Chivalry, therefore, is a tenure of ſervice, where-, 


by the tenant is bound to perform ſome noble 
or military office unto his lord: and is of two 
forts; either regal, that is, ſuch as may bold 
only of the king; or ſuch as may alſo huld.of a 
common perſon as well as of the king. That 
which may hold only of the king, is properly 
called ſergeantry; and is again divided into 
grand or petit, 7. e. great or ſmall, 
that may hold of a common perſon, as well as 
of the king, is called ſcutagium. CH el. 
Car'ves. n. /. [cive, Fr. SHinner.] 
1. The threads or filaments riſing in 
flowers with ſceds at the end. 
The maſculine or prolific ſeed contained in 
the chives or apices of the ſtamina, Ray. 
2. A ſpecies of ſmall onion, Skinner. 


CHLoRoO'sIs. n. /. [from yau een. ] 
The . 7 nh * 

To ChoAk. See CHOKE. 

CHOCOLATE, . /. [ chocolate, Span.] 


I. 'The nut of the cacao or cocoa tree, 
The tree hath a roſe flower, of a great number 
of petals, from whoſe empalements ariſes the 
pointal, being a tube cut into many parts, 
which becomes a fruit ſhaped ſomewhat like a 
cucumber, and deeply furrowed, in which are 
contained ſeveral ſeeds, collected into an ob- 
long hcap, and flit down, ſomewhat Uke al- 
monds, It is a native of America, and is found 
in great plenty in ſeveral places between the tro- 
picks, and grows wild. See Cocoa, Mer. 
2. The cake or maſs, made by grinding 
the kernel of the cacav nut with other 


ſubſtances, to be diſſolved in hot water. 

The Spaniards were the firſt who brought 
chocolate into uſe in Europe, to promote the con- 
fumption of their cacao-nuts, achiot, and other 
drugs, which their Weſt Indics furnith, and 
which enter the compoſition of chocolate. 

Chambers. 
3. The liquor made by a ſolution of 
chocolate in hot water. 

Checolate is certainly much the beſt of theſe 
three exotick liquours : its oil ſeems to be both 
rich, alimentary, and anodyne.  Arbuthnet. 

In-fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, 

And tremble at the ſca that froths below ! Pepe. 

Cno'coLATE- HOUSE. . J. [chocolate and 
houſe.) A houſe where company is en- 
tertained with chocolate. 

Ever ſince that time, Liſander has been twice | 
a day at the chocolate-houſe. Tatler. 

Crops. The old preterit of chide. 

And Jacob was wroth, and chede with Laban. 
Genefrs. 
Cnoice. n. / [choix, French. ] 


1. The act of chooſing ; determination 


| 


| 


Chivalry , 


Thou art a mighty prince: in the chice of 


CHO 
between different things propoſed ; elec- 


tion, 
If you oblige me ſuddenly to chuſe, 


Soft elocution duth thy ſty le renown, | 
Gentle or ſharp, according to thy choice, | 
To laugh at follies, or to laſh at vice. Dryden. 

2. The power of chooſing ; election. 

Ghoice there is not, unleſs the thing which we 
take. be ſo in our power, that we might bave re- 
fuſed it, If fire conſume the ſtable, it chooſeth 
not ſo to do, becauſe the nature thereof is ſuch 
that it can do no other, Heater. 

There 's no liberty like the freedom of having 
it at my own choice, whether I will live to the 
world, or to myſelf. L' Eftrange. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is 
a contradiction ; for where there is force, there 
can be no choice, Whereas, all moral goodneſs 
conſiſteth in the elective act of the underſtanding 
will. \Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

Whether be will remove his contemplation 
from one idea to another, is many times in his 


efroice. Locke, 
3. Care in chooſing ; curioſity of diltinc- 
tion, 


Julius Cæſar did write a collection of apo- 
phthegms: it is pity his book is loſt ; for I ima- 
gine they were collected with judgment and 
| Chvice, Batorn's Apuphthrgms. 
4. The thing choſen ; the thing taken, 
or approved, in preference to others. 

Your choice is not ſo rich in birth as beauty; 
That you might well enjoy her. S$hakſpeare. 

Take to thee, from among the cherubim, 
Thy choice of flaming warriours. Milton. 


Nor let thy conqueſts only be her choice. Prior. 
5. The beſt part of any thing, that is 
more properly the object of choice. 
The choice and flower of all things profitable in 
other books, the Pfalms do both more briefly 
contain, and more movingly alſo expreſs. Hooker. 


our ſepulchres bury thy dead. 
Their riders, the flow'r and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to hound. 
| Milton. 
6. Several things propoſed at once,” as 
objects of judgment and election. 

A braver cksice of dauntleſs ſpirits 
Did never float upon the ſwelling tide. Shakſp. 

7. Th make Chick of. To chooſe; to 
take from ſeveral things propoſed. 

Wiſdom of what herſclf approves makes choice, 
Nor is led captive by the common voice. Den. 

CHoIce. adj. [choifi, French, ] 
1. Select; of extraordinary value. 

After having ſet before the king the clelceſt of 
wines and fruits, he told nim the beſt part of his 
entertainment was to come. Guardtan, 

Thus, in a ſea of folly toſs'd, 

My choice hours of life are loft. Swift. 
2. Chary; frugal; careful: uſed of per- 
ſons. 

He that is chice of his time, will alſo be 
choice of his company, and choice of his actions. 

Taylor's Hely Living. 
Cno'tCELESS, adj. [from choice.] With- 
out the power of chooſing z without 
right of choice ; not free. 
Neither the weight of the matter of which the 
cylinder is made, nor the round voluble form of 
it, arc any more imputable to that dead cheicelefs 
creature, than the fiſt motion of it; and, chere- 
fore, it cannot be a fit reſemblance to ſhew the 
reconcileableneſs of fate with choice. IH 
Cno'1CELY. adv. [from chaice,] 
1. Curiouſly ; with exact choice, 
A band of men, 
Collected choteely from each county ſome. Shal/. 
2. Valuably; exccllently. 


Genefis. 


{ 


| 


| 
The choice is made; for I muſt both refuſe. Dryd. 


Now, Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame exalt her voice; 


2. An 
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Cno'rcewess. n. / [from choice.] Nicety; 
particular value. ä 
Carry into the ſhade ſuch auriculas, ſeedlings, 
or plants, as are for their n—_— reſerved ia 
pots. Evelyn's Kalendar, 
CHOIR, 3. / [choras, Latin. ] 
1. An agus,” | or band of ſingers. 
They now aſſiſt the choir 


Of angels, who their ſongs admire. Waller, 


2. The ſingers in divine worſhip. 


The choir, 

With all the choiceſt muſick of the kingdom, 

Tagether ſung Te Deum. Shakſpeare. 
3. The part of the church where the 

choriſters or ſingers are placed. 

The lords and ladies having brought the queen 
To a prepar'd place in the ck:ir, fell off 
At diſtance from her, Shakſpeare, 


To CHOKE. v. a. [aceocan, Sax, from 


ceoca, the cheek or mouth, According 


to Minſhew, from N; whence, pro- 


bably, the Spaniſh ahoger.] 
1. To ſuffocate; to kill by ſtopping the 
paſſuge of reſpiration. _ 
But when to my good lord I prove untrue, 
I'll choke myſelf. Shakſpeare. 


While you thunder'd, clouds of duſt did cite 
Contending troops. Muller. 


2. To ſtop up; to obſtruct; to block up 
a paſſage. 
Men troop'd up to the king's capacious court, 
Whoſe porticos were chet'd with the reſort. 
Chapman, 
They are at a continual expence to cleanſe the 
ports, and keep them from being choked up, by 
the help of ſeveral engines. Addiſon on Italy, 
While pray'rs and tears his deftin'd progreſs 


27 
And crowds of mourners choke their ſoy'reign's 
Way. Ticke!. 
3. To hinder by obſtruction or confine- 
ment. 
' As two ſpent ſwimmers, that do cling toge- 
ther, 
And choke their art. Shakſpeare, 
She cannot loſe her perfect pow'r to ſee, 
Tho* miſts and clouds do chele her window-light. 
Duties. 
It ſeemeth the fire is ſo choked, as not to be 
ade to remove the ſtone. Bacon's Nat, Hip. 
You muſt make the mould big enough to con- 
tain the whele fruit, when it is grown to the 
greateſt; ſor elſe you will chote the ſpreading of 
the fruit. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
The bre, which chot'd in aſhes lay, 
A load too heavy for his ſoul to move, 
Was upward blown below, and biuſh d away by 
lovs. Dr yen, 
4. To ſuppreſs. 
And yet we ventur'd; for the gain propos'd 
Chek'd the reſpect of likely peril fear'd. Shakſp, 
Confeſs thee freely of thy fin : 


For to deny each article with oath, 

Cannot remove nor choke the ftrong conception 

That I do groan withal. Shakſpeere, 

5, To overpower. | 
And that which fell among thorns are they, 

which, when they have heard, go furth, and are 

cheded with cares, and riches, and pleaſures of 

this life, and bring no fruit to perfection. Luke. 
No fruitful crop the ſick ly fields return; 

But oats and darnel chte the rifing corn. Dryd. 


Cnoxk. . /. [from the verb.] The fila- 

mentous or capillary part of an arti- 

choke. A caut word. 

CHOKE-PEAR. 1. /. { from chole and rar.] 

1, A rough, harſh, ＋ 9" 2h; pear. 
aſperſion or ſarcaſm, by which 

another 19 put to ſilence. A low term, 


Pardon me for going fo low as to talk of giv- 
ing choke-peart, C. 


It is certain it is ch good, Wajton's Ang. | 
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Cro'xe-weepd, n. . [ervangina.] A 
plant. a 
Cox ER. n. ſ. [from choke.] 
1. One that chokes or ſuffocates another. 
2. One that puts another to ſilence. 


3. Any * that cannot be anſwered. 
Cno'x v. ad, Fug choke, ] That has 
the power of ſuffocation. 
dicines which have the power of purg- 
ing bile or choler. 
CHO'LER. n. /. [cholera, Lat. from 
. ] 
1. The bile. f 
Marcilius Ficimus increaſes theſe proportions, 
adding two more of pure cheler. Wotton. 
There would be a main defect, if ſuch a feed- 
ing animal, and ſo ſubje& unto diſeaſes from 
bilious cauſes, ſhould want a proper conveyance 
for choler, Brown's Julgar Errours. 
2. The humour which, by its ſuper- 
abundance, is ſuppoſed to produce iraſ- 
cCibdility. þ | 
It engenders choler, planteth anger; 
And better 'twere that both of us did faft, 
Since, of ourſelves, ourſelves are cholerick, 
* Than feed it with ſuch over-roafted fleſh. Shakfp. 
3. Anger; rage. | 
Put him to choler ſtraight ; he hath been uſed 
Ever to conquer, and to have his word 
Of contradi tion. Slalſpeare. 
He, methinks, is no great ſcholar, 
Whu can miſtake deſire for cer. Prior. 
Cno'LERiICK. ach. [| cholericus, Latin. ] 


2. Abounding with,choler. 

Our two great rh peing ſo different in their 
tempers, the one c#e/erick and ſanguine, the 
other phlegmatick and melancholick. 

2. Angry; iraſcible : of perſons. 
Bull, ia the main, was an honeſt plain-deal- 
„ing fellow, cho!er7eh, bold, and of a very uncun- 
ftant temper. Arbuthnot. 
3. Angry; offenſive: of words or actions. 

There came in cholcrick haſte towards me 
about ſeven or eight knights. Sidney. 

Becanus threateneth all that read him, ufing 
his conkdent, or rather ch-{:ric+ ſpeech, Raleigh, 


<CHo'LERICKNESS. a. /. [from cholerick. ] 
Anger; iraſcibility ; peeviſhneſs. 

To CHOOSE. v. a. I choſe, J have cho- 
fer, or choſe. [choifir, Fr. ceopan, Sax. 
licſen, Germ. 

2. To take by way of preference of ſeve- 


ral things offered; not to reject. 
Did I chooſe him out of all the tribes of Iſrael 
to be my prieft. 1 Samuel. 
I may neither chooſe whom I would, nor re- 
fuſe whom 1 diſlike. Shakſpeare. 
If he ſhould offer to choſe, and clocſe the 


right caſket, you ſhould refuſe to perform yaur 


father's will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept him. 
: Shakſpeare. 


2. To take; not to refuſe. 


Let us chogſe to us judgment; let us know 


among ourſeives what i» good. Job. 
The will has fil ſo much freedom left as to 
enable it to choſe any act in its kind good; as 
al ſo to refuſe any act in its kind evil, South. 
3. To ſelect; to pick out of a number, 
How much lefs ſhall I anſwer him, and cheeſe 
-out my word: to reaſon with him ? Job. 
4: To elect for eternal happineſs; to 
predeſtinate to life. A term of theolo- 
gians. | 
Io Crooss. v. n. To have the power 
of choice between different things, It 
is generally joined with a_ negative, 
aud iguiſies muſt neceſſarily be. . 


Dryden. | 


| 


| 


— 


4. To break into chinks. 


C HO 


Without the influence of the Deity ſuppert- 
ing things, their utter annibilation could not 
chooſe but follow. Hooker, 

Knaves abroad, 

Who having by their own importunate ſuit 
Convinced or ſupplied them, they cannot chooſe 
But they muſt blab. Shatſpeare. 

When a favourite ſhall be raiſed upon the foun- 
dation of merit, then can he not 9 but 


proſper. | acon. 
Threw down a golden apple in her way ; 
For all her haſte, ſhe could not chooſe but ſtay. 
Dryden. 


Thoſe who are perſuaded that they ſhall con- 
tinue for ever, cannot choſe but aſpire after a 
happineſs commenſurate to their duration. 


Tillotſon. 
Cro'ostr, n, . [from chooſe. ] He that 
has the power or office of chooſing; 
elector. 
Come all into this nut, quoth ſhe ; 
Come cloſely in, be rul'd by me; 
Each one may here a chooſer be, 
For room you need not wreſlle. Drayton. 


In all things to deal with other men, as if I 
might be my own Zhooſer. Hammond's Prat, Cat. 
This generality is not ſufficient to make a 
good cheooſer, without a more particular contrac- 
tion of his judgment. Wotton. 


To CHOP. v. a. [tappen, Dutch; cou- 
fer, French. ] | 


1, To cut with a quick blow. 
What ſhall we do, if we perceive 

Lord Haſtings will not yield to our complots ? 
Chop off his head, man. Shakſpeare. 
Within theſe three days his head is to be chop! 
off. Shatkſpeare. 
And where the clever chops the heifer's ſpoil, 
Thy breathing noſtril hold. Gay's Lavi 


2. To devour eagerly: with up. 

You are for making a haſty meal, and for 
chopping up your entertainment like an hungry 
clown. Da den. 

Upon the opening of his mouth he drops his 
breakfaſt, which the fox preſently c 1 7— up. 


Eftrange. | 


3. To mince; to cut into ſmall pieces. 
They break their bunes, and chop them in 
pieces, as for the pot. a - Micah. 
Some granaries are made with clay, mixed 
with hair, ckopped ſtraw, mulch, and ſuch like. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
By dividing of them into chapters and verſes, 
they are ſo chopped and minced, and ſtand ſo 
broken and divided, that the common people 

take the verſes uſually for different aphoriſms. 
Locke. 


I remember the cow's dugs, that her pretty 
chopt hands had milked. "of? wan 

25 Chor. v. n. 

1. To do any thing with a quick and 
unexpected motion, like that of a blow: 
as we ſay, the wind chops about, that 
is, changes ſuddenly, 

If the body repeicuſſing be near, and yet not 


fo near as to make a concurrent echo, it choppeth 
with you upon the ſudden. Bacon's Nat, Hifi. 
2, To catch with the mouth. 
Out of greedineſs to get both, he chops at the 
fhadow, and loſes the ſubſtance, L' ange. 


3. To light or happen upon a thing ſud- 
denly : with upon. 

To Chor. v. a. [ceapan, Saxon; 40 
Dutch, to buy. } f 9 


1. To purchaſe, generally by way of 


truck; to give one thing for another. 

The chopping of bargains, when a man buys 

not to hold but to fell again, grindeth upon the 

ſeller and the buyer. | Bacon, 

2. To put one thing in the place of an- 
other. 
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Sets up communities and ſenſes, | 
To chop and change intelligencies. Hudibrat. 
Affirm the Trigons chopp'd and chang'd, 
The watry with the ficry rang'd. Hudibras, 
We go on chopping and changing our friends, 
as well as our hories. L' Eftrange, 
3. To bandy ; to altercate ; to return one 
thing or word for another. | 
Let not the council at the bar chop with the 
judge, nor wind himlelf into the handling of the 
cauſe a-new, after the judge hath declared his 
ſentence. Bacon, 
You'll never leave off your chopping of logick, 
till your {kin is turned over your cars for prating. 


L' Eftrange, 
Chor. n. / [from the verb.] 
1. A piece chopped off. See Curt. 
Sir William Capel compounded for ſixteen 
hundred pounds; yet Empſon would have cut 


another ckop out of him, if the King had not 
dicd. Bacon, 


2. A ſmall piece of meat, commonly of 


mutton. 
Old Croſs condemns all perſons to be fops, 
That can't regale themſelves with mutton chops, 


King's Cookery, 

3. A crack, or cleft. | 
Water will make wood to ſwell; as we ſee in 
the filling of the chops of bowls, by laying them 
in water. : Bacon, 
Cuor-Housk. 2. /. [from chop and houſe. 
A mean houſe of -entertainment, where 


proviſion ready dreſſed is ſold. 

I loſt my place at the chop-houſe, where every 
man eats in publick a meſs of broth, or chop of 
meat, in ſilence. ; Spectator. 


CHO PIN. n. /. [French.] 

1. A French liquid meaſure, containing 
nearly a pint of Wincheſter. 

2. A term uſed in Scotland for a quart 
of wine meaſure. 

Cuo' r Ix G. participial adj, [In this ſenſe, 
of uncertain etymology. ] An epithet 
frequently applied to infants, by way 
of ludicrous commendation : imagined 
by Skinner to ſignify Juſly, from car, 
Saxon ; by others to mean a child that 
would bring money at a market, Per- 
haps a greedy hungry child, likely to 

ve. 
Both Jack Freeman and Ned Wild 
Would own the fair and chopping child. Fenton. 

CHOPPING-BLOCK, . /. | chop and block. ] 

A log of wood, on which any thing 


is laid to be cut in pieces. 
The ſtraight ſmooth elms are good for axle- 
trees, boards, chopping-blocks. Mortimer. 


CHOPPING-KNIFE. . . [chop and Iniſe.] 
A knife with which cooks mince their 
meat. 

Here comes Dametas, with a ſword by his 
fide, a foreſt-bill on his neck, and a chopping- 
&nife under his girdle, Sidney. 


Cno'eey. adj, [from chop. ] Full of 


holes, cleſts, or cracks. 

« ' You ſeem to underſtand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her ſkinny lips. Shakſpeare. 
CHoes. 3. /. without a ſingular. | cor- 

rupted probably from CHAT Ss, which 


ee. 
1. The mouth of a heaſt, 

So ſoon as my chops begin to walk, yours 
muſt be walking too, for company. L' Eflrange. 
2. The mouth of a man, uſed in con- 

tempt. | 

He ne'er ſhook hands, nor bid farewel to him, , 


Till he unſeam'd bim from the nape to th' chops.” 
' "WShatſpeare.' 


cHoRD. 3. / [chorda, Latin. 


2. A finger in a concert. This ſenſe is, 


CHO 1 


- 3. The mouth of any thing in familiar | 


language ; as of a river, of a ſmith's 
VICE. 
Cuo'rAL. adj. [from chorus, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to or compoling a choir or 
concert. i 
All Tounds on fret by firing or golden wire 
Temper'd ſoft tunings intermix'd with voice, 

Choral or uniſon. Miltn, 
Choral ſymphonies. Milton. 

2. Singing in a choir. 
And choral ſeraphs ſung the ſecond day. 


When 
it ſignifies a rope or ſtring in general, 
it is written cords when its primitive 
ſignification is preſerved, the + is re- 
tained.] | 

1. The ſtring of a muſical inſtrument. 

Who mov'd 
Their tops and chords, was ſeen; his volant 
touch 


Inftin& thro' all proportions, low and high, 

Fled and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant _ 

i wnren. 

2. [In geometry] A right line, which 

Joins the — ends of Toy arch of a 
circle, | 

D Con. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
furniſh with ſtrings or chords; to 
ſtring. 

What paſſion cannot muſick raiſe and quell 
When Jubal ſtruck the corded ſhell, 
His liſt'ning brethren ſtood around. Dryden. 

Cnorve's. n. / [from chorda, Latin. ] 
A contraction of the frœnum. 

Cox Ion. n. / [xv to contain, ] 
The outward membrane that enwra 
the fetus. | 

Cuo'xis TER. n. /. [from chorus. ] | 

1. A finger in cathedrals, uſually a finger 
of — ak order; a ſinging boy. 


{ 


for the molt part, confined to poetry. 
And let the roaring organs loudly play 
The praiſes of the Lord in lively notes ; 
The whiles, with hollow throats, 
The choriflers the joyous anthem ſing. 
The new-born phœnix takes his way; 
Of airy choriflers a numerous train 
Attend his progreſs. Dryden. 
The muſical voices and accents of the aerial 
chorifters, Ray on the Creation. 

Cnoro'GRAPHER. u. ſ. [from ywen, a re- 
gion, and yaw, to deſcribe.] He 
that deſcribes particular regions or 
countries. 

CrorRoGRA'PHICAL, adj, [Sec CHoro- 
GRAPHER.] Deſcriptive of particular 
regions or countries; laying down the 
boundaries of cquntries. 

I have added a chorographical deſcription of 
this terreſtrial paradiſe, aleigh. 

CHoroGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from choro- 
graphical.) In a chorographical man- 
ner; according to the rule of chorogra- 
phy; in a manner deſcriptive of par- 
ticular regions. 

Cnoro'GRAPHY. n./. [See CHOROGR A- 
PHER.] The art or praQtice of deſcrib- 
ing particular regions, or laying down 
the limits and boundaries of particular 
provinces. It is leſs in its object than 
geography, and greater than topography. 
No Us. n. /. [ chorus, Laila. 

I, A number of ſingers ; a concert. 


Spenſer. 


Amhurſl. | 


CHR 
a chorus of fingers ; afterwards one actor was i 


troduced. Dryd Ws 
Never did a more full and unſpotted chorus of 


human creatures join together in a hymn of de- 


votion. ' Adiifon, 
In praiſe ſo juſt let every voice be join'd, 
And fill the general chorus of mankind ! 
2. The perſons who are ſuppoſed to be- 
hold what peſſes in the acts of a tra- 
gedy, and ſing their ſentiments be- 
tween the acts. 


For ſupp 
Admit me chorus to au Shakſpeare. 


3. The ſong between the acts of a tragedy. 

4. Verlcs of a ſong in which the company 
join the ſinger: 

Cnosg. Ine preter tenſe, and ſometimes 
the participle paſſive, of chf. 


Our ſovercign here above the reſt might ſtand, 


And here be choſe again to rule the land. Dry/. 
Cno'stn. The — paſſive of choc e. 
If king Lewis vouchfafe to furniſh us 
With ſome few bands of choſen ſoldiers, 
I'll undertake to lund them on our coaſt. Shakſp. 
Cnovcn. a. /. [ceo, Sax. choucas, Fr.] 
A bird which frequents the rocks by the 
ſea ſide, like a jackdaw, but bigger. 
Hanmer. 
In birds, kites and keſtrels have a reſemblance 
with hawks, crows with ravens, daws and 
choughs, Bacon's — Hif ory. 
To crows the like impartial grac® affords, 
And choughs and daws, and ſuch republick birds. 
Dryden. 
CrovLE. n. ſ. [commonly pronounced and 
written adit The crop of a bird. 
The choule. or crup, adhering unto the lower 
fide of the bill, and ſo deſcending by the throat, 
is a bag or ſachel. Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 
To CHOUsE. v. a. [The original of this 
word is much doubted by — who 
tries to deduce it from the French goſer, 
to laugh at; or joncher, to wheedle ; 
and from the Teutonick 4% n, to prat- 
tle, It is perhaps a fortuitous and cant 
word, without etymology. ] 
1. To cheat; to trick; to impoſe upon. 
Freedom and zeal have cu d you o'er and 
o'er; 
Pray give us leave to bubble you once more. 
Dryden. 
From London theycame, ſilly people to chouſe, 
Their lands and their faces unknown. Swift. 


2. It has 7 before the thing taken away 
by fraud. | 
When geeſe and pullen are ſeduc'd, 
And ſows of ſucking pigs are ckous'd, Hidibras. 
CHovsE. . /. [from the verb. This 
word is derived by Henſba from &taus, 
or chiaus, a meſſenger of the Turkiſh 
court; who, ſays he, is little better than 
a fool. ] 
1. A bubble; a tool; a man fit to Be 
cheated, 
A ſottiſh cauſe, 
Who, when a thief has robb'd his houſe, 
Applies himſelf to cunning men. Hudibras. 
2. A trick or ſham, 
To Cho'wTtER. v. n. To grumble or mut- 
ter like a froward child. Phillips. 


CnrISM. n. /. [xgigua, an ointment. ] 
Unguent, or unction: it is only ap- 
plied to ſacred ceremonies. 

One act, never to be repeated, i; not the thing 
that Chriſt's eternal prieſthood, denoted eſpeci- 
ally by his unction or chin, refers to. Hamm, 


CnRIsOoOM. n./. [See CHRISM.] A ehild 
Vol. I. | i | 


The Greeian tragedy was at firſt nothing but | | 


Pope. 


4 


N 


d 


that dies within a month after its birth. 


So called from the chriſom-cloth, a 


cloth anointed with holy unguent, which 
the children anciently wore till they 
were chriſtened, 
When the convulſions were but few, the num- 
ber of chriſoms and jnfants was greater. 
Graumt's Bills of Mortality. 
To CuRI'sTEN. v. a. [chpipecnan, Sax, ] 
1. To baptize; to initiate into chriſtianity 
by water. 
2. To name; to denominate. 
Where ſuch evils as theſe reign, chrifenr the 


thing what you will, it can be no better than 4 
mock millennium. Burnet. 


CHr1'sTEXDOM. n. /. from Chriſt and 
dom.] The collective body of chriſtia- 
nity ; the regions of which the inhabit- 
ants profeſs the chriſtian religion. 

What hath been done, the parts of chrifendom 
moſt atfited can beſt teſtify. Heoker, 

An older and a better ſoldier, none 
That chriftendom gives out. S hakſpeare. 

His computation is univerſally received over 
all chrif/endom, Holder on Time. 

CHRr'sTENING. u. /. [from chriſten.] The 
ceremony of the firſt initiation into 
chriſtianity, 

The queen was with great ſolemnity crowned 
at Weſtminſter, about two years after the mar- 
riage; like an old chriſtening that had ſtaid long 
fur godfathers. acts. 

We ſhall inſert the cauſes why the account of 
chriſtenings hath been neglected more than that 
of burials. : Graunt., 

The day of the cArifening being come, the 
houſe was filled with goflips. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

CHRISTIAN. =. / [chriftianzs, Lat.] 
A profeſſor of the religion of Chriſt, 

We chriftians have certainly the beſt and the 
holieſt, the wiſeſt and moſt reaſonable, religion 
in the world, Tillotſon, 

CHRI'STIAN. adj. 
of Chi; 

I'n not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and ſigh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Shaft ſpeare., 

CHRISTIAN-NAME, u. /. The name given 
at the font, diſtinct from the gentilitious 
name, or ſurname. 

Cnr1'sTIANISM, a. /. [chrifliani/mus, Lat.] 

1. The chriſtian religion. 

2. The nations profeſſing chriſtianity, 


CnarsTIA'NITY. . / [chretiente, Fr.] 
The religion of chrittians. 
God doth will that couples, which are mor- 
ried, both infidels, if either party be con- 
verted into chriffianity, this ſhould not make ſe- 


paration. a Hooker . 
Every one, who lives in the habitual practice 


of any roluntary fin, cuts himſelf off from c4:7/- . 


.  Fianity. 2dijor. 
ToCnr1'sTIANIZE. v. a. from chriſtian. ] 
To make chriſtian ; to convert to chriſ- 
tianity. 
The principles of Platonick pliloſophy, as it 
is now chriſitanized. Dryden. 
Curtr'sT1aNLY. adv, [from chriſtian. 
Like a clrittian z as becomes one who 
profeſſes the holy religion of Chriſt. 
Carr's TMAS. n. /. [from Chri? and . 
The day on which the nativity of our 
bleſſed Saviour is celebrated, by the 
particular ſervice of the church. 
CurISTMAS-BOX. n./. | from c , ard 
Box.] A box in which little pretents 
are collected at 7 5 mas. 
2 
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When pins comes round, a ehr al- box they 
. ar 
And one day makes them rich for all the year 


Gay's Trivia, 
CunisTMAS-FLOWER. / Hellebore. 
CHrIsT's-THORN. n. . [So called, as 


Skinner bange: becauſe the thorns have 
ſome likenels to a croſs.] A plant. 

It hath long ſharp ſpines : the flower has five 
leaves, in form of a roſe ; out of the flower-cup, 
which is divided jnto ſeveral ſegments, riſes the 

. pvintal, which becomes a fruit, ſhaped like a 
bonnet, having a ſhell almoſt globular, which ts 
. divided into three cells, in each of which is con- 
tamed a roundiſh ſced. This is by many per- 
ſons ſuppoſed to be the plant from which our Sa- 
viour's crown of tharns was compoſed. 


CHkoMaA'TICK. adj. | xgonny Colour, ] 
1. Relating to colour. | 
I am now come tv the third part of painting, 
which is called the chromatich, or colouring. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
2, Relating to a certain ſpecies of ancient 
muſick, now unknown. 
It was obſerved, he never touched his lyre in 


ſuch a truly chromatick and enharmonick manner. 
Arbuthnet and Pope, 


Curo'nical. dad; [from Xe, time.] 


CuRoONICK. 


A. chronicat diſtemper is of length: as drop- | 


fies, aſthmas, and the like. 


Quincy. 
Of diſeaſes ſome are chronical, and of long du- 


ration; as quartane agues, ſcurvy, wherein we 


defer the cure unto more advantageous ſeaſons. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
The lady's uſe of theſe excellencies is to divert 
the old man when he is out of the pangs of a 
chronical diſtemper. Spcctator. 


CHRONICLE. . /. [ebronigue, French; 

from xe, time. ] 

1. A regiſter or account of events in order 
of time. : 
| No more yet of this; 
For tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfaſt, 

2. A hiſtory. 

You lean too confidently on thoſe Iriſh chro- 
nicles,which are moſt fabulous and forged. Spenſer, 
If from the field I ſhould return once more, 

I and my ſword will earn my chronicle. Shakſp. 


Shakſpeare, 


Lam traduc'd by tongues, which neither know | 


My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 

Toe ckronicles of my doing, Shakſpeare, 
I give up to hiſtorians the generals and heroes 

which crowd their annals, together with thoſe 


which you are to produce for the Britiſh c4ronicle, | 
Dryden. | 


To Cnno'NICLE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To record in chronicle, or hiſtory. 
This to rehearſe, ſhould rather be to chronicle 


times than to fearch into retormation of abuſes | 


in that realm, Spenſer, 
2. To regiſter ; to record. 
For now the devil, that told me I did well,” 
Says that this deed is c&ronicled in hell. Shakſp. 
Love 1s your maſter, for he maſters you : 
And he that is ſo yoked by a fool, 
Methinks, ſhould not be cAronicled for wiſe, 
Shak ſpeare. 
I ſhall be the jeſt of the town; nay, in two 


days, I] expet to be chronicled in ditty, and ſung 


in woe ful ballad. Congreve. 
| CuroO'NICLER. n. / [from chronicle.) 


1. A writer of chronicles; a recorder of | 


events in order of time. 


Here gathering cAronic/ers, and by them fland | 


Giddy fantaftick poets of each land. Donne. 
2. A hiſtorian; one that keeps up the 
memory of things paſt. 


I do herein rely upon theſe bards, or Irifh 
chreniclers, 


Miller. 


Spenſer, 


| of aur ancient Britans, and of latter times by the 
{ Iriſh chroniclers, called rimers. Raleigh. 


Curo NOGRAM. 3. / [ xc, time, and 
ved o, to write.] An inſcription in- 
cluding the date of any action. 

Of this kind the following is an example: 
Gloria lauſque Deo ſzCLorY Min ſæc la ſunto. 
| A chronogrammatical verſe, which includes not 
only this year, 1600, but numerical letters 
enough to reach above a thouſand years further, 
until the year 2867. Howel. 


'CHRONOGRAMMA'TICAL. adj. I fromchro- 
nogram.] Belonging to a chronogram. 
Sce the laſt example. | | 

CnronoGrA'MMATIST. a. , [from chro- 
nogram.] A writer of chronograms. 

There are foreign univerſities, where, as you 
praiſe a man in England for being an excellent 


8 or poet, it is an ordinary character to 
e a great chronogrammatiff, Addiſan. 


CuRONO“LOGER. . . [x, time, and 
acy@-, doctrine.] He that ſtudies or 
explains the ſcience of computing paſt 
time, or of ranging paſt events accord- 
ing to their proper years. 

Chronologers differ among themſelves about 
moſt great epochas. Holder on Time, 

CHrRonOLO'GICAL, adj. from chronology. ] 
Relating to the doctrine of time. 

Thus much touching the chronological account 


of ſome times and things paſt, without confining - 
myſelf to the exactneſs of years, Hale. 


 CnroxOLO'GICALLY. adv. [from chrono- 
logical. ] In a chronological manner; 
according to the laws or rules of chrono- 


CHR 


— 
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time. . 
| ChrRoNo'LoOGHST. n. ſ. [See CHRONOLO- 
GER.) One that ſtudies or explains 


ccording to theſe chrono/ogifts, the prophec 

of the Rabin, that the world ſhould laſt but fix 
thouſand years, has been long diſproved. Br own. 

All that learned noiſe and duſt of the cArono- 
 bogift is wholly to be avoided. Locke on Educat, 
CHRoNO'LOGY. n. f. [y:w6, time, and 
a4ye-, doctrine.] The ſcience of com- 
puting andadjuſling the periods of time; 
as the revolution of the ſun and moon ; 
and of computing time paſt, and re- 
ferring each event to the proper year. 

And the meaſue of the year not being ſo per- 
fe ctly known to the ancients, rendered it very 
difficuk for them to tranſmit a true chronology 
to ſucceeding ages. Holder on Time. 


— 
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that confine an hiſtorian. | Prior. 
CRONO“M ETER. 1. /. [N. and jwirger. ] 
An inſtrument for the exact menſuration 
of time. | 
According to obſervation made with a pendu- 
lum chronometer, a bullet at its firſt diſcharge flies 
five hundred and teu yards in five half ſeconds. 


Cnry'saL1s. n. /. [from ede, gold, 
becanſe of the golden colour in the 
nymphz of ſome inſects.] A term uſed 
by ſome naturaliſts for aurelia, or the 
firſt apparent change of the maggot of 
any ſpecies of inſects. Chambers. 

Carv'soLITE. n. fo [y:uo0-, gold, and 
249S-, a ſtone.] A precious ſtone of a 


| 


This cuſtom was held by the Druids and hards | 


logy ; according to the exact ſeries of 


time; one that ranges paſt events ac- | 
cording to the order of time; a chronuo- |. 


Wucre ] allude to the cuſtoms of the Greeks, ] 
I believe I may be juſtified by the ſtricteſt che- 
* nology; though a poet is not vbliged to the rules | 


Derham, | 


CHU 
- Such another world, 
Of one iptire and perfect chr yſolite, . . | 
I'd not bave ſold her for. | Shakſpeare, 
If metal, part ſegm'd gold, part ſilver clear : 
If ſtone, carbuncle moſt, or chryſolite; Milton. 
Curvs0'PRASUS. n. /. [Ne, and. 
profinus, green.] A precious ſtone of 
a yellow colour, r to green. 
The ninth a topaz, the tenth a . ryſopraſus, 
| Revelations, 
CHUB. . /. [from cop, a great head, 
Shinner.] A river fiſh. The cheven. 
The chub is in prime from Midmay to Can- 
dlemas, but beſt in winter, He is full of ſmall 
bones : he eats wateriſh ; not firm, but limp and 
- taſteleſs : nevertheleſs he may be ſo dreſſed as to 
make him very goud meat, Walton's Angler. 
Cnav'BBED. adj. [from chub.] Big-headed 
like a chub. 1 
To CHUCK. v. 2. [A word probably 
formed in imitation of the ſound that it 
expreſſes; or perhaps corrupted from 
chick.] To make a noiſe like a hen 
when ſhe calls her chickens, 
To CHUCK. v. a. 
1. To call as a hen calls her g. 
Then owing clapp'd his wings, th* appointed 
ca 


* 


To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden, 
2. To give a gentle blow under the chin, 


ſo as to make the mouth ſtrike together. 


Come, chuck the infant under the chin, force. 
| a ſmile, and cry, 


Ah, the boy takes aftcr bis mother's relations. 


Congreves 
Canuck. n. from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a hen. | 
He made the chuct four or five times, that peo-— 
ple uſe to make to chickens when they call them, 
: . Temple. 
2. A word of endearment, corrupted from 
chicken or chick. 2 
Come, your promiſe.—— What promiſe,chuck? 
SRI es, | ' Shakſpeare, 
3. A ſudden ſmall noiſe. 
CuHUCK-PARTHING, 3. /. [chuck and far- 
thing. ] A play, at which the money 
falls with a chuck into the hole beneath. 
He loſt his money at chuck-farthing, ſhutfic- 
cap, and all-fours. Arbuth, Hiſt. of John Bull, 
To CHU'CK LE. v. n. [i ſchaccken, Dut. ] To 
laugh vehemently ; to laugh convulſively. 
What tale ſhall I to my old tather tell? 
will make him cAuck/e thou'rt beſtow'd fo well. 
, | Dryden. 
N She to intrigues was e' en hard- bearted; 
She chuckled when a bawd, was carted. 
To CHUu'CKLE. v. a. [from chuck. ] 


1. To eall ava hen. 
[I am not far from the women's apartment, I 
am ſure ; and if theſe birds are within diſtance, 
here 's that will che em together, Dryden, 
2. To cocker; to fondle. 
Your conſeſſor, that parcel of holy guts and 
garbidge ; he mult cache you, and mom you. 
1 Dryden's Spanifh Friar, 
Cunv'er. . /. [probably from To chew. ] 
An old word, as it ſeems, for. forced 
meat. wr 
As for chuets, which are likewiſe minced meat, 
inſtead of butter and fat, it were good to moiſten 
them partly with cream, or almond or piſtachio 
milk. . Bacun's Natural Hilary. 
CHUFF. =. / [A word of uncertain de- 
- rivation ;z perhaps corrupted from chub, 
or derived from 4evf, Welſh, a ftock.] 


A coarſe, fat-headed, blunt clown. 
Hang ye, gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? 
No, ye fat chi, I would your ſtore were here. 
WM OE Shakſpeare, 


Prior, 


* 


| 


duſky green, withacaſt of yellow. | 


THY 


eis fenerous than this in the fable, 
on have, hugged | bags to the laſt. 


3 | 1 BT L' Eftrange. 

Cuore. adv. [from chuffy;} Surlily ; 
ſtomachfullß 7. | 

John anfrered olffily.. ,. . Clariſſa. 

- CHU FFINESS. 1. J. from cbußßy. ] Clown- 

iſhneſs; ſurlineſe. 


1 


— 


- 


oda 103 - | 
Guy! FEY» adj. [from chufſ.} Blunt; ſarly ; 


C nun. 11 chim, Armorick; to live 

together.] A chamber fellow: a term 
uſed in the univerſities. 

nur . /½ A thick heavy piece of 
wood, leſs than a block 4 
Wen one is battered, they can quickly, of a 


e&hump- of woody accommodate themſelves with 
another. Moon. 


CHURCH. n. / [ eince, Sax. rug x.] 


1. The collective body of chriſtians, uſually 


termed the catholick church. 
The church, being a ſupernatuial ſociety, doth 
differ from natural ſocieties in this; that the per- 
ſons unto whom we aſſociate ourſelves in the one 
ate men, ſimply conſidered as men; but they to 
whom we be joined in the other, are God, an- 
gels, and holy men. Hooter. 
2. The body of chriſtians adhering to one 


particular opinion, or form of worſhip. 


The church is a religious aſſembly, or the large 


fair building where they meet; and ſometimes 
the ſame word means a fynod of biſhops, or of 
preſbyters ; and in ſome places it is the pope and 
a general council. Watts' Logick, 
The place which chriſtians conſecrate 

to the worſhip of God. 


"® 
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It comprehends the whole church, viz. the name | 


er body of the church, together with the ehancel, 
which is even included under the word church. 
x Aliffe's Parergon. 
That churches were conſecrated unto none but 
the Lord only, the very general name chiefly doth 
ſuſficiently ſhew: ure doth ſignify no other 
thing than the Lord's houſe. Hooker. 
Tho' you unty the winds, and let them fight 
Againſt the churches. .  Shakſpeare. 
4. It is uſed frequently in conjunction with 
other words; as church- member, the 
member of a church; church. pocver, 
ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical authority. 


— 


To CHURCH. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


perform with any one the office of re- 
turning thanks in the church after any 
ſignal deliverance, as from the danger of 
childbirth. | 
Cnuxch-ALE. u. . [from church and 
ale.) A wake, or feaſt, commemora- 
tory of the dedication of the church, 
For the church- ale, two young men of the pariſh 
are yearly choten to be wardens, who make col- 
lection among the pariſhioners of what proviſion 
it pleaſeth them to beſtow. Carew, 
CHURCH-ATTIRE. . /. The habit in 
which men officiate at divine ſervice. 
Theſe and ſuch like were thcir diſcourſes, 
touching that cAurck-attire, which with us, for 
the moſt part, is uſed in publick prayer. Heoker, 


CuvUkCH-AUTHORITY, . /. Eccleſiaſtical 
power; ſpiritual juriſdiction, 
In this point of churck-authority, I have ſifted 


all the little ſcraps alleged, Atterbury. 
CHURCH-BURIAL. 6 Burial according 
to the rites of the church. 


The biſhop has the care of ſeeing that all 
cbriſtians,-after their deaths, be not denied chaurch- 


burial, according to the uſage and cuſtom of the 


place. 
CuurcCaH-FOUNDER. n. 
or endows a church, 
9 


Ayliffe's Parergon, 
J. He that builds 


Whether emperors or bĩthops in thoſe e were 
eharch-founders, the ſolemn dedicati of churches 
they thought nut to be a work in ee A's; 


of ſuperſtitious, | | A 
Cnuschuax. #. /. {church and man.] 
a clergyman ;- one 


. 


| 1. An ad 


that miniſters in ſacred things. 

Ik any thing be offered to yon touchitg the 
church and churchmen, or government, 
rely not only upon yourſelf. Bacen, 

A. very diflicult work to do, to reform and re- 
duce a church intoordet, that had been ſo long ne- 
glected, and that was fo ill filled by many weak 
and more wilful churchmen, Clarendon, 


Patience in want, and poverty of mind, 
Theſe marks of church and churthmen he defign'd, 
And living taught, and dying left behind, Dryd. 
2. An adherent to the church of England. 
CHURCH-WARDENS.” 2. fo [See Wan- 

DEN.] Officers yearly choſen, by the 

conſent of the miniſter and pariſhioners, 

according to the cuſtom of each place, 
to look to the church, 1 and 


| 


* 


obſerve the behaviour of the pariſhioners, 
for ſuch faults as appertain to the juriſ- 
dition or "cenſure of the eccleſiaſtical 
court. They are a kind of corporation, 
enabled by law to ſue for any thing be- 
longing to their church, or poor of their 
A Ton, Cowell. 
There ſhould likewiſe church-wardens, of the 
graveſt men in the pariſh, be appointed, as they 
be here in England. Spenſer, 
Dur cſurch-wurdens | 
Fealt on the filver, and give us the farthings. 
2 Gay. 
CHuURCHYARD. n. / The ground ad- 
joining to the church, in which the 
dead are buried; a cemetery. 
Lam almoſt afraid ro ſtand alone 
Here in the chu ier yet I will adventure. 
Shakſpeare. 
In churchyard where they bury much, the eatth 
will conſume the corps in far fhorter time than 
other earth will. Bacon. 
No place fo ſacred from ſuch fops is barr'd; 
Nor is Paul's church more fafe than Paul's 
churchyard. Pope. 
CHURL. 2. /. [ceonl, Sax. carl, in Ger- 
man, is ſtrong, ruſticks being always 
obſerved to be ſtrong bodied. ] 


t. A ruſtick ; a countryman ; a labourer. 
He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcoraeth 

to work or uſe any hard labour, which he faith is 
the life of a peaſant or cht. Spenſer. 


| 
| 


being reproved for his oath, anſwered confidently, 
that his lord commanded him. Spenſer. 

Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
Shakſp. 


—— Id 


All the pow'r this charm doth owe. 
From this light cauſe th' infernal maid prepares 
The country ckurls to miſchief, hate, and wars. 


Dryden. 
2. A rude, ſurly, ill-bred man. 
A chur!'s courteſy rarely comes, but either for 
gain or falſchood. Sidney. 
3. A miſer; aniggard ; afeltiſh or greedy 
wretch, | 
Poiſon, I ſce, hath been his timeleſs end! 
O chur/, drink all, and leave no friendly drop 


To help me after! Shakſpeare. 
(rom churl.] 


Cnv'Kris R. adj. 
1. Rude; brutal; harſn; auſtere; ſour; 


mercileſs; unkind; uncivil; 


* 


— 


= 


Thoſe at her father's chr feet ſhe tender'd. 


£ Shatſpeare. 
The interruption of their curl drums 
Cuts off more circumſtance ; they are at hand 


| To parly, or to fight. Shakſpeare. 


ſuch things as belong to both; and to | 


One of the baſer ſoit, which they call ur/s, | 


A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears, | 


* A lan in love with a lte, defiret her tober. 
ld d M. dats 4 ite? 
never fo 4 : 
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He the purfuſt of cu be —_ 
Prefert Feen. Walter, 
2. Selfiſh ; aviricious. 11 

The Man was chr and evil in bis dots. 
i 1 San 


+ , "This fullen churiiſs thief 
all his mind plac'd upon Mully's beef. 
| King. 
3. [Of things.] Unpliant; croſs-gramed ; 
unmanageable; harſh ; not yielding, : 
- If there be ertitſhon of ſpirit, the botly uf the 
metal will be hard and churlifh Bacon. 
The Corniſh were become, like metal eften 
fired and quenched, -churllft, and that would 
ſooner break than bow. Bacon's Henry vi. 
In the hundreds of Eſſex they have a very chr 


t 


4 


7 Had 


Ii blue clay. Mortimer's Haſbandiq. 
4. Vexatious ; obſtructive. | 

Will you again unknit | 1 

This churli knot of all abhorred war? Shatfp, 


Spain found the war fo churii and long ſome, 
as they found they ſhould conſume themſelves in 


an endiefs was. Bacon, 
Spreads a path clear as the day, 
Where no churl/f rub ſays nay. — 
Cnvu'rLISHLY. adv. [from churliſh.] 
Rudely ; brutally. ; 


To the oak, now regnant, the olive did chrr- 
lifily put over the ſon for a reward of the ſervice 


of his fire. Hewel; 
Cnu'RLISHNESS. 2. / Lam churliſh ; 
cynhrenexpe, Saxon.] Brutality; rug- 


| gedneſs of manner. 


Better is the churliſtneſi of a man than a cours 
teous woman. EcCclus, 
In the churiifaneſs of fortune, a poor honeſt 
man ſuffers in this world. UL Eftrange. 
CnurMe. n. f. [more properly ehirm, 
from the Saxon cynme, a clamour or 
noiſe; as to chirre is to coo as a turtle. ] 
A confuſed ſound ; a noiſe. | 
He was conveyed to the Tower, with the 
churme of a thouſand taunts and reproaches. 
| E Bacon, 
CHURN. n. /, [properly chern, from 
lern, Dutch, cenene, Sax.] The veſ- 
ſel in which the butter is, by long and 
violent agitation, coagulated and ſepa- 
rated from che ſerous parts of the milk. 
Her aukwaid fiſt did ne*cr employ the cur. 
Gay*s Paſterals, 
To CnvuRn. v. 4. [lernen, Dutch. 
1. To agitate or ſhake any thing by a vi- 
olent motion. — 
Peickance he ſpoke not: but 
Like a full-acorn'd boar, a chu ing on, 
Cried Oh. Shak ſpeare. 
Froth fills his chaps; he ſends a grunting tound, 
And part he -4urns, and part befoams the ground. 
Dryden. 
role. 
Addiſon, 
The mechaniſm of nature, in converting our 
aliment, conſiſts in mixing with it animal juices, 
and in tue action of the ſolid parts churning them 
together. Arbutknot on climents, 


2. To make butter by agitating the milk. 
The churning of milk bringeth forth butter. 

| Proverbs 

You may try the forte of imagination, upon 
ſtaying the coming of butter after the churning, 

Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 


Cnv'aRwoR M. n. J. [from cynnan, Sax. ] 


, 


{ 


Churn'd in his teeth the foamy venom 


* > — »„— 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


An inſe& that turus about nimbly ; 
called alſo a fancricket. Skinner, Phill. 
7 0 Cnusk. | 


| 


See To Qnoose. 
2 R 2 


in 

Cuvracgous. adj. [from chyle.] Be- 
lovging to chyle ; conſiſting of chyle. 

en the ſpirits of the chyle have half fer- 
Fe meme the c 1 maſs, it has the ſtate of 
nk not ripened by fermentation. er. 
CHYLE. =. /. [ The white 
in the ſt — 


This rful ferment, ling with the parts 
The leven'd maſs or 2 — 


: Blackmore. 
4 «&yle cannot paſs through the ſmalleſt veſ- 


Arbuthnot. 
Curyiira'cT1ON. n. /. [from chyle.] The 
act or procel of taking chyl in the 


body. 
1 king exceſſively the time of chyle- 
faction, ſtops perſpiration. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CaryLiracTive. 88 chylus, and 
facio, to make, t.] Having the 
power of making chyle. 
CayLoyot'TICK. adj, [X. and wotws ] 
Having the power, or the office, of 
ing chyle. _ 

According tothe force of the ekyl/opoetick organs, 
mort or leſs chyle may be extracted from the ſame 
food. Arbuthnot, | 

Cay'Lovs. adj. [from chyle.] Conſiſting 
of chyle, partaking of chyle, 

Milk is the cky/ous part of an animal, already 
prepared. Arbuthnot. 

Cay'mic. n. /. A chymiſt. Obſolete. 
The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 
© of metallical nüture, ſeem to have reſolved it 
into nobler uſe : an art now utterly loſt, or per- 


— kept up by a few chymics. Wotton. 
Sr. , Latin 


1. Made by chymiſtry. 
I'm ard fr rare for this ckymick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
. Dryden. 
The medicines are ranged in boxes, according 
to their natures, whether caymical or Galenical 


. Preparations. Watts, 
2. Relating to chymiſtry. 


Methinks already, from this c&ymick flame, 
I ſee a city of more precious mold. Dryden. 
With chymick art exalts the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick ſouls of flow'rs. Pope. 
Cnv'MICALLY. adv. [from chymical.] In 
a chymical manner. 
CHY'MIST. n. / [See CuruisrRx.)] 
A profeſſor of chymiltry ; a philoſopher 
The ſtarving chm, in his golden views 
Sapremely blett. 
Cuy'MiSTRY. . . [derived by ſome 
from x%4«®-, or juice, or ade, to melt; 
dy others from an oriental word, Fema, 
black. According to the ſuppoſed ety- 
mology, it is written with-y or e.] 
An art whereby ſenſible bodies contained in 
veſſels, or capable of bejug contained therein, are 
- fo changed by means of certain inſtruments, and 
principally fire, that their ſeveral powers and vir- 
tues are thereby diſcovered, with a view to phi» 
loſophy or medicine. | Boerkhanve, 
Operations of ckymiſtry fall ſhort of vital force: 
no chymiſt can make milk or blood of graſs. 
Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


Cina ious. adj. [cibariut, Lat. from | 


cibus, food.] Relating to food; uſe- 
ful for food ; edible. 

Col. a. /. [ciboule, Fr.] A ſmall ſort 
of onian uſed in ſallads. This word is 
common in the Scotch dialect; but the 


Pope's Efſay on Man. | 


* 


CID 


) | Cibuules, or ſcallions, are a kind of rate 
C CAT R ICE ortimer. 
CI CATRIX. / [ficatrix, Latin. ] | 


1. The ſcar remaining after a wound. 
| One captain Spurio, with his cicatrice, an em- 

blem of war, here on his ſiniſter cheek. Shak. 
2. A mark; an impreſſion: ſo uſed by 

Shakſpeare leſs properly. 

Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. Shakſpeare. 


CicaTRI'SANT. n. / m cicatrice.] 
An application that induces a cicatrice. 
CrcaTrI'sive. adj. [from cicatrice.] 
| Having the qualities proper to induce a 
cicatrice. 
CicaTrIZA'TION. . .. [from cicatrice.] 
1. The act of healing the wound. 
A vein burſted, or corroded, in the lungs, is 
looked upon to be for the moſt part incurable, be- 


cauſe of the motion and coughing of the lungs 
tearing the gap wider, and hindering the con- 


2. The ſtate of being healed, or ſkinned 


) The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of 

matter, is called digeſtion ; the ſecond, or the 

| Gilling up with fleſh, incarnation; and the laſt, 

or Minning over, cicatrization, Sharp"'s Surgery. 
To Ci'caTR1ZE, v. a. [from cicatrix. ] 

1. To apply ſuch medicines to wounds, 
or ulcers, as heal and ſkin them over. 


2. To heal and induce the fkin 


ſore. 
We incarned, and in a few days cicatrized it 
with a ſmooth cicatrix. Wiſeman on Tumours. 


over A 


Lat.] Having the qualities of ſuccory. 

Diureticks evacuate the ſalt ſerum ; as all acid 
diureticks, and the teRtaccous and bitter ciehora- 
ceous plants. Heyer. 


Cichn-Y EA. n. %. [cicer.] A plant. 

To CVYCURATE. v. a. [cicuro, Latin.] 
To tame; to reclaim from wildneſs; 

to make tame and tractable. 

Poiſons may yet retain ſome portion of their 
natures ; yet are fo refracted, cicurated, and ſub- 
duced, as not to make good their deſtructive ma- 

lignities. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
C1cuRa'TION. . / from cicurate.] The 
- of taming or reclaiming from wild- 
nets, 
This holds not only in domeſtick and man- 
ſuete birds, for then it might be the effect of 
cicuration or inſtitution ; but in the wild. Ray 
CI'DER. n. f. [cidre, Fr. Adra, Ital. 
ficera, Lat. owiez, OW ] 
1. All kind of ſtrong liquors, except 
wine. This ſenſe is now wholly obſolete. 
2. 9 ory made of the juice of fruits 
preſſed. 
We had alſo drink, wholeſome and good wine 


that country; a wonderful pleaſing and refreſh- 
ing drink. s Bacon, 
3. The juice of apples expreſſed and fer- 


| mented. This is now the ſenſe, 
To the utmoſt bounds of this 
Wide univerſe Silu ian cider born, 


Philips. 
CrDErisT. n:f. [from cider. ] A maker 


of cider, 


y When the ciderifs have taken care for the beſt 


| is not pronounced. 


| f. ait, and ordeggd them after the beſt manner 


{ 


4 ſupplies the place of ſmall beer. 


\ 


glutination and cicatrization of the vein. Harvey. | 


Quincy. 


Crcery. 2. J. [myrrhis.] A fort of herb. | 
| CicnorA'ceovs. adj, [from cichorium, 


of the grape, a kind of cider made of a fruit of | 


Shall pleaſe all taſtes, and triumph o'er the vine. | 


} 


CIN 


| they could, yet hath their cider 
pale, ſharp, and ill taſted. 


proved 


orfimer. 


Cr'verKIN. n./. [from cider.} The liquor 


made of the murk or s matter of 
. apples, after the cider 1s out, 
:and a convenient quantity of boiled 
water added to it; the wool infufing 


for about forty-eight hours, ' Phillips. 
Ciderkin is made common drinking, and 


Mortimer. 
| CIBLING. . /. See CEII oc. 
CIERGE. n. ſ. [French.) A candle 
carried in ons | 
CrLiaxy. adj. [cilium, Lat.] Belonging 
| 3 —— 1 2 
he ciliary proceſſes, or rather the ligamen 
obſerved in * inſide of the ſclerotick — 
of the eye, do ſerve inſtead of a muſele, by the 
contraction, to alter the figure of the eye. Ray. 
CiL1'cious. adj. [ from cilicium, hair-cloth, 
Lat.] Made of hair. 
A garment of camels hair, that is, made of 
| ſome texture of that hair; a coarſe garment, a 
cilicicus or ſackcloth habit, ſuitable to the auſ- 
terity of his life. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
CIMAR. See SIMAR, 


CIME'LIARCH, n. J. from * . 
The chief keeper of plate, — 
and things of value, belonging to a 
church; a church-warden. Did. 

CrMETER. . f. [cimitarra, Span. and 
Portug. from chimeteir, Turkiſh. Blu- 
teau's Portugueſe Difionary.] A ſort of 
{word uſed by the Turks, ſhort, heavy, 
and recurvated, or bent backward, 
This word is ſometimes erroneouſly 
ſpelt /crmitar, and /cymiter 3 as in the 
ollowing examples. 

By this ſcimitar, | 

| That flew the ſophy and a Perhan prince, 

That won three fields of ſultan Solyman. Shaiſp.. 
Our armours now may ruſt, our idle ſcymiters 

Hang by our fides for ornament, not uſe. 
| Dryden, 

Ci'NcTuRE, . , [cinflura, Lat.] 

1. Something worn round the body. 

Now happy he, whoſe cloak and cinure 

Hold out this tempeft Skakſpeare. 
Columbus found th* American fo girt 

With feather'd ciacture, naked elſe, and wild, 

| Milton, 
He binds the ſacred cin&wre round his breaſt. 


| Pope. 

2. An encloſure. 
The court and priſon being within the cin 
of one wall. Bacon's Henry v11; 
3. [In architecture.] A ring or liſt at 
the top and bottom of the ſhaft of a 
column; ſeparating the ſhaft at one 
end from the bafe, at the other from the 
capital. It is ſuppoſed to be in imita- 
tion of the girths or ferrils anciently 
uſed to ſtrengthen and preſerve the 
primitive wood columns. Cham?ers, 


CINDER. =. /. [ceindre, French, from 


cineres, Lat. | 
1. A maſsignited and quenched; without 


being reduced to aſhes. 

IT ſhould make very forges of my cheeks, 
That would to cinders burn up modeſty | 
Did but 1 ſpeak thy deeds ! Shakſpeare. 

There is in ſmiths' cinders, by ſome adhe ſion 
of iron, ſometimes to be found a magnetical ope- 
| ration, Brown, 
So ſnow on Etna docs unmelted lie, 

. Whoſe rolling flames and ſcatter'd cinders fly, 
| Value. 


þ 


— 


1 —— 


—_ 


- 


* A hot coal that has ceaſed to flame. 


R | 
If frem adown the hopeſul chopy | by bis office Lord Warden of the eingus - ports; 

( fat upon a ei drops, and divers privileges granted to them, as a parti» | 
To ſtinking ſmoke it turns the flame,  Swife. | cular juriſdiction J their warden having the au- 
Cinper-WENCH. J . /. [cinder and 00 | * v — oy —.— 
Fs out writs in his own name. cingwe=ports are 
ener“ man.] A woman Dover, Sandwich, Rye, Haſtings, Winchelſea, 


whoſe trade is to rake in heaps of aſhes 
for ciuders. | | 
is under fo much nafty rubbiſh laid, 
To find it out 's the cinder-woman's trade. 
* Eſſay on Satire, 
She had above five hundred ſuits of fine cloaths, | 
and yet went abroad like a cinder-wenek, Arbuth. 
In the black farm of cinder-wench ſhe came, 
When love, the hour, the place, had baniſh'd 


ſhame. Gay. 
CINERA'TION. u. J. er cineres, 
Lat.] The reduction of any thing by 


fire to aſhes. A term of chymiſtry. 
CixRNTTiouvs. ad. 22 Latin. ] 
Having the form or ſtate of aſhes. 
The nerves ariſe from the glands of the ciner/- 
tiaus part of the brain, and are terminated in all 
parts of the body. Cheyne. 


Cinz'sULENT. adj. [from cineret, Lat.] 
Full of aſhes. I - * - 
CixGLE. n. /. [from cingulum, Lat.] A 
girth for a horie. Di. 
Ci'nnaBar. 2. /. Ceinnabarit, Lat.] Cin- 
nabar is native or factitious: the facti- 
tious cinnabar is called vermilion. - 
Cinnabar is the ore out of which quiekfilve: 
is drawn, 200 ne my of a mercurial, 
A lu ureo-Ochreous cr, 
za 4 cee Met — 
artieles of me uniting with the par- 
ticles of ſulphur — — 
CixNABAR of Antimony, is made of mer- 
cury, ſulphur, and crude antimony. 
Cr1NNAMON. n. /. [cinnamomum, Latin. ] 
The fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
iſland of Ceylon. Its leaves refemble 
thoſe of the olive, both as to ſubſtance 
and colour. The fruit reſembles an 
acorn or olive, and has neither the ſmell 
nor taſte of the bark. When boiled in 
water, it yields an oil, which as it cools 
and hardens, becomes as firm and white 
as tallow ; the ſmell of which is e- 


| 


; 


| 


| 


able in candles. The cinnamon of the 
ancients was different from ours. 
| Chambers. 


Let Araby extob.her happy coaſt, 
Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt. Dryden. 


CiNNaAmoN. Water is made by diſtilling 
the bark, fart infufed im barley water, 
in ſpirit of wine or white wine. 

Chambers. 

GINSUE. 3. . F French.]+ A five. Ir 
is uſed in games alone; but is often 
compounded with other words. 

CinqQuE-FoOIEL., n. % 


7 (age feuille, Fr.] 

A kind of five-leaved clover. 

Cinqus-PACE. n. /. [cinque pas, Fr.] A 
kind of grave e. 

Wooing,. wedding, and repenting, is a Scotch 
jig, a meaſure, and a cingue- pace. The farit ſuit 
1s hot and haſty, like a Scotch jig, and full as 
fantaſtical; the wedding mennerly and mo- 
deft, as a meaſure full of ſtate and gravity ; and 
then comes repentance, and, with his bad legs, 
falls into the cinque · pace faſter and faſter, till he 
ſinks into his grave. | Shakſpeare. 

Cinque-ryorTs. n. /. [cinque ports, Fr.] 

Thoſe havens that lie towards France, and there- 
fore have been thought by our kings to be ſuch 
as ought moſt vigilantly to be obſerved againſt 
invaſion. In which reſpect, the places where 
they are haye a ſpecial governour or r called 


] 


Fj Deep on the new-ſhorn vagrant's heaving fide 


CIR 


- Rurnney, and Hithe; ſome of which, as the 
number exceeds five, muſt either be added to the 
firſt inſtitution by ſome later grant, or accounted 
as appendants to ſome of the reſt, Cowell, 

|; They, that bear 
The cloth ef Rate above her, are four barons 
of the cingue-ports, Shakſpeare. 

CINQUE-SPOTTED. adj. Having five ſpots. 

"6 On her left breaſt 

A mole, cingque-ſpotted, like the crimſon drops 


I' th” bottom of a cowſlip. Shatſpeare. | 
Crox. n. . Aon, or ſcion, French] - 
1. A ſprout Fa ſhoot from a plant. 

We have Maſon to cool our raging motions, 


our carnal ſtings, our unbitted luſts ; whereof I 
take this, that you call love, to be a ſeQ or cion. 
Shakſpeare. 

The ſtately Caledonian oak newly ſetried in 
his triumphant throne, begirt with cions of his 
own royal ſtem. Hotel. 

2. The ſhoot engraſted or inſerted on a 
ſtock. | 

The con over-ruleth the ſtock ; and the ſtock 
is but paſſive, and giveth aliment, but no mo- 
tion, to the graft. Bacon. 

CIPHER. n. /. [chifre, French; zifra, 
Italian; cifra, low Lat. from an orien- 
tal root. ] 

1. An arithmetical character, by which 
ſome number is noted; a figure. 

2. An arithmetical mark, which, ſtand- 
ing for nothing itſelf, increaſes the va- 
lue of the other figures. 

Mine were the very cipher of a function, 
To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands in record, 
And let go by the actor. Shakſpeare. 
If the people be ſomewhat in the election, you 
cannot make them nulls or ciphers in the privation 
or tranſlation. Bacon. 
As, in accounts, ciphers and figures paſs for real 
ſums, -ſo names paſs for things. South. 
3. An intertexture of letters engrav 
ufnally on boxes or plate. 
Troy flam'd in burniſh'd gold; and o'er the 
_ throne, 
ARMS AND THE MAN in golden ciphers ſhone. 
Pope. 
Some mingling ſtir the melted tar, and ſome 


| 


| 
j 
Io ſtamp the maſter's cipher ready tand. Thom. 
4. A character in general. 
| In ſucceeding times this wiſdom began to be 
written in ciphers and characters, and letters, 
bearing the form of creatures. 
5. A ſecret or occult manner of writing, 
or the key to it. 
This book, as long liv'd as the elements, 


| 


He was pleaſed to command me to ſtay at 
London, to ſend and receive all his letters; and 
I was furniſhed with mine ſeveral ciphers, in or- 

der to it. Denham. 
To Cipntr. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
practiſe arithmetick. 

You have been bred to buſineſs; you can cr- 
pher; 1 wonder you never uſed your pen and 
ink. Arbuthnot. 

To CryHER. v. a. To wnte in occult 
characters. 

He frequented ſermons, and penned notes: 

mis notes he ciphered with Greek characters. 
: Hayward. 

To CrRCINATE. v. a. [circino, Lat.] To 
make a cirele; to compals round, or 
turn round, Bailey. 


CiacixATIoN. 3. /. [circinatio, Lat.] 


Raleigh. | 


In cipher writ, or new-made idioms. Donne. | 


CIR | 
An orbieular motion; a turning round; 
a a meaſuring with the compaſſes. Bailey. 
CIRCLE. 3. /. {circulus, Latin. ] 
1. A line continued till it ends where it 
begun, having all its parts equidiſtant 
from a common centre. 
— thing that moves round about in a circle 
in leſs time than our ideas are wont to ſucceed 
one another in our minds, is not perceived to 
move; but ſeems to be a perfect intire circle of 
that matter, or colour, and not a part of a circle 
in motion. Locke. 
By a circle I underſtand not here geo- 
metrical circle, but an orbicular figure, whoſe 
length is equal to its breadth; and which, as to 
ſenſe, may ſeem circular. Newton's Optics, 
Then a deeper ſtill, 
In circle following circle, gathers round 
To cloſe the face of things. Thomfor's Summer, 
2. The ſpace included in a circular line. 
3. A round body; an orb. 15 
It is he that ſitteth upon the circle of the earth. 


Iſaiah, 
4. Compaſs ; encloſure. 


great magician, : 
Obſcured in the circle of the foreſl. Shatſpeare. 
5- An aſſembly ſurrounding the principal 
perſon. 
To have a box where eunuchs fing, 
And, foremoſt in the circle, eye a king. Pope, 
6. A company; an afſembly. 
I will call over to him the whole circle of 
beauties that are diſpoſed among the boxes. 
Addiſon. 
Ever fince that time, Liſagder viſits in every 
circle. 5 : Tatler. 
7. Any ſeries ending as it begins, and 
perpetually repeated. | 
There be fruit trees in hot countries, which 
have bloſſoms and young fruit, and young fruit 
and ripe fruit, almoſt all the year, ſucceed- 
ing one another; but this circle of ripening 
cannot be but in ſucculent plants, and hot coun- 
tries. 3 ke 
Thus in a circle runs the peaſant's pain, 
And the year rolls witain itſelf again, Dryden. 
8, An inconcluſive form of argument, in 


which the foregoing propoſition is 
2 by the following, and the fol- 
wing propoſition inferred from the 
foregoing. 
That heavy bodies deſcend by gravity; and 
again, that gravity is a quality whereby an hea- 
vy body deſcends, is an impertinent circle, and 
teacheth nothing. Glanville's Scepfis, 
That fallacy called a circle, is when one of the 
premiſſes in a ſyllogiſm is queſtioned and 
and we intend to prove it by the concluſion. 
Watts Logick. bo 
9. Circumlocution; indire& form of words. 
Has he given the lye 
In circle or oblique, or ſemicircle 
Or direct parallel? You muſt challenge him. 
| Fletcher's C. of Cer. © 
10. CirCLES of the German empire. Such 
provinces and principalities as have a 
right to be preſent at diets. They are 
in number ten. Tre voux. 


To CI ATE. v. a. [from the noun.} 
1. To move round any thing. 

The lords, that were appointed to circle the 
hill, had ſome days before planted themſelves 
in o_ 1 Bacon, 
Another Cynthia her new journ 
And other ha circle ihe __ "NY 

2. To encloſe ; to ſurround. 

| What ſtern ungentle hands 

Have lopp'd and hew'd, and made thy body bare 
Of her two branches, thoſe ſweet ornaments, 
Whoſe circling ſhadows kings have ſought do 


Keep in? Shak/prere, 


* 


, 


Pope, 


| 


A uy p — OT or wo 


* 


— 4 


— 
* 


LR 


While theſe· ond arms, thus cirel/ng you, may 


rove 


Exvy chains than thoſe of hopeleſs love. 


More heavy 


Prior. 


Unſeen, he glided thro! the joyous croud, 
With darkneſs circled and an ambient cloud, Pope. 
3. To CixCLE in. To confine; to keep 
togefher. | 


e term t 


determinate figure, do not require the ſtop or 
hindrance 


in, Dighy on Bodies. 
To Ci'acrt. v.n. To move circ 
to end where it begins. 
The well frayght bowl 
Cireles inceſſant ; whilſt the humble cell 
With quavering laugh and rural jetts reſounds. 


Now the circling years diſcloſe 


The day predeſtin d to reward his woes. Pope. 


CrncLEen. adj. [from circle;}] Having 
the form of. a circle ; round, 
| Th' inconſtant moon, 
That monthly changes in ker cirel'd orb. Shakſp. 
Crzcier. n. . {from circle.] A circle ; 
an orb: properly a little circle. | 
Then take repaſt, till Heſperus diſplay'd. 
His golden circlet in the weitern ſhade, Pope. 
Cr'xcL1nG. particip. adj. {from To circle. ] 
Having the form of a circle ; circular; 
round. . / 
ge ſurveys, and well might, where he 
So high above the circling canopy 
Ot night's extended ſhade. Milton's Par. Loft. 
CIRCUIT. =. 
- Latin, ]: 1 
1. The act of moving round any thing. 
There are four moons alſo perpctually tolling 
round the planet Jupiter, and carried along with 
him in his periodical circuit round the ſun. 
| | Watts on the Mind. 
2. The ſpace encloſed in a circle. 
He led me up 
A woody mountain, whoſe high top was plain, 
A circuit wide inclos'd. Milton's Par, Loſt. 
3- Space, or extent, meaſured by travel- 


ling round, 08 
He attributeth unto it ſmallneſs, in reſpect of 
circuit. ooker. 


The lake of Bolſena is reckoned one-and- 
twenty miles in circuit. Ll 
. A ring; a diadem; that by which any 
thing is incircled., © » : 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall not ceaſe to rage, 
Until the golden ci, on my head 
Do calm the fury of this mad-brain'd flaw. Shak. 
g. The viſitations of the judges for holding 
aſſizes. | Ea 
The circuits, in former times, went but round 
about the pale; as the circuit of the cynoſura 
about the pole. Davies. 


6. The tract of country viſited by the 
judges. e 

7. Long deduQion of reaſon. 

Up into the watch tower get, | 

And ſee all things deſpoil'd of fallac 


ies; 
Thou ſhalt not peep thro? lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thro' labyrinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or collections to diſcern. Donne. 
Cixcotr | ha {In law.] Is a longer 
courſe of proceeding to recover the thin 
ſued for than is ncedful, Cowell. 


To Crx cuir. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
move circularly. 
Pining with equinoctial heat, unleſs 
The cordial cup perpetual motion keep, , | 
Quick circuiting. | Philips. 
Ciscurrx'eR. . J. [from circuit.] One 
that travels a circuit. | 


circuit, Fr. circuitus, | 
/ ( * "XL 5, CiRcuLar Letter. A letter directed 


aig; wad | 
hoſe things dry which bave n con- 
 fiſtence within themſelves, and which, to enjoy a 


of another body to limit and circ/e them 
a 
5 


Philips. 


Addifon on Italy. 


i 


| 


CiT'R- 
Like your fellow, circuittorg lie ſun, vou travel 
the round of the carth, and behold all the ini- 
quities under the heavens. - Pope. 
Crncv1'TION, 2. { cifcuitio, Lat.] 
1. The act of going round any thing. 
2. 9 ip r of hep. Ki ie} 
To apprebend by what ees they lean, to 
things es, anch pes 712 
one to another, requireth more ſharpneſs of wit, 
more intricate c/rcuitions.of diſcourſe, and depth 
of judgment, than common ability doth y ieh. 
Ae. 
Ci'xcULAR, adj. Icircularit, Latin. 
1. Round, like a circle; circumſeribed 
by a circle. 621 Ao 
The frame thereof ſeem'd partly circular, * 


| 
| 


= triangplar. 1 Fairy Queen, 
c firſt inclos' d for liſts a level. ground; © | 
The form was circular. Dryden's Fables. 


Nera's port, compoſed of huge moles running 
round it in a Kind of circular figure. Addiſon. 
2. Succeſſive in order; always returning. 
From whence th' innumerable race of things 
By circular ſucceſſive order ſprings. Roſcommon. 
3. Vulgar ; mean; circumforaneous. - 
Hd Virgil been'a circular poet, and cloſely. 


had Dido? | 
4. Ending in itſelf : uſed. of a paralogiſm, 
where the ſecond propofition at once 
proves the firſt, and is proved by it. 
One of Cartes's firit principles of reaſoning, 
after he had duubted of every thing, ſeems to be 
too circular to ſafely build upon; for he is for 
22 the being of God from the truth of our 
acultics, and the truth of our faculties from the 
be ing of a God.  ' Baker's Reflect. on Learning. 


to ſeveral perſons, who have the ſame 
intereſt in ſome common affair; as in 
the convocation of aſſemblies, r 

| 6. CixcuLar Lines. Such ſtraight lines 
as are divided from the diviſions made 
in the arch of a circle ; as the lines of 
fines, tangents, and ſecants, on the 
plain ſcale and ſector. <a N 


on the arch of a great circle, F 

CixcuLa'siTyY. 2. . [from circular.I A 
circular form. | F 

The heavens have no diverſity or difference, 


motion, continually ſucceeding each other; 
ſo that, ſrom what point ſoever we compute, the 
account will be common unto the whole circu- 
larity. , Brown, 
CrxcuLAaRLY. adv. [| from circular. ] 
1. In form of a circle. | 
The internal form of it conſiſts of ſeveral re- 
gions, involving one another like orbs about the 
ſame centre; or of the ſeveral elements caſt cir- 
cularly about each other. Burnet, 
2. With a circular motion. 27 
mow which, like blood, ſhould circularly 
ow, 
Stopp'd in their channels, found its freedom loſt. 
i fy N Dryden. 
Every body, moved circularly about any centre, 
recedes, or endeavours to recede, from that cen- 
tre*of its motion. Ray. 


To CIRCULATE. v. . [from circulus.] 
1. To move in a circle; to run round; to 
return to the place whence it departed 
in a conſtant courſe, 

If our lives motions theirs muſt imitate, 
| , Our knowledge like our blood muſt circulate. 
® ' ky Denham. 


Nature is a perpetual motion; and the work of 
the univerſe circu/ates without any interval or re- 


* 


poſe. | . £' Eſirange, 
2. To be diſperſed. "Ou 


| 


ö 


, 


| To C/rxcviate. . 


adhered to hiſtory, how could the Romans have | 
Demis. | 


7. CixevLar Sailing, is that performed | 


but a fimplicity of parts, and equiformity in | 


Jews. 


CIR 
| As the mints of caluavy are perpetually at 


work, a great number oſ curious inventions, i- 
ſued out from» time to time, grow cuueut among 


the party, and cirex/ate through tho whale Kintz- 


dom. — — = 
ne. 4. To put abou 

In the civil Wars, the money ſpent on both 

ſides was circulated at home; no publick debts 

| enen Swyfe, 

] 


; 


conttacte d. 
Cixcur CTI. n. f. [from circulate 
1. Motion in a circle ; a couiſe in which 
the motion tends to the point from 

which it began. | * 

What mote obvious, one would think, than 

- the circulation of the blood, unknown till the laſt 
. age ? 1 ' Burnet's Theory) 
As much blood paſſeth through the lung FL 
through all the reſi of the, body: the circulation 
is quicker, and heat greater, and their texture 
extremely delicate. Arbuthnor on Alimentr. 
2. A ſeries in which the ſame order is al- 
ways obſerved, and things always re- 

- turn to the ſame ſtate. Th 

As for the fins of peace, thou haſt brought, 
upon us the miſcries of war; ſo for the, ſing of 
war, thou ſeeſt fit to deny us the bleſſing of peace, 
and to keep us in a circulation of miſeries. 

King Charles, 

God, by the ordinary rule of nature, permits 
this continual circu/ation of human things. Swift, 
3. A reciprocal interchange of meaning. 

When the apoſtle ſaith of the Jews, that they 
crucified the Lord of glory ; and when the Son 
of man, being on earth, affirmeth that the Son 
of man was in heaven at the ſame inſtant, there 
is in theſe two ſpeeches that mutual circulation 
before mentioned. Hooker, 
t'KCULATORY. n. /. [from circulate.) A 
chymical veſſel, in' which that which 
riſes from the veſſel, on the fire is col- 
lected and cooled in another fixed upon 
it, and falls down again. 
CT1'RCULATORY. 4%. ¶ from circulate.) Cir- 

culatory Letters are the ſame with 
Ctxcur Ax Letters, "=p 
CixCUMA'MBIENCY. n. / [from circum- 

ambient.) The act of le 

Ice receiveth its figure according unto the ſur- 
face it concreteth, or the circumambiency which 
- . conformeth it. Brown, 


CIRCUMA'MBIENT. adj. [circum and 
ambio, Latin] Surfounding ; encom- 
paſſing ; encloſing. 

The circumambient coldneſs towards the ſides of 


the veſſel, like the ſecond region, cooling and 
. condenſing of it. Wilkins, 


To CiRCumMa'MBULATE. v. n. [from cir- 
cum and ambulo, Lat in.] To walk round 
about. Diek. 

To CIRCUMC TSE. v. a. [circumcido, 
Latin.} To cut the prepuce or fore- 

' ſkin, according to the . given to the 


— 


' 


o 


| 
'C 
| 


They came to circum:iſe the child. Luke, 
One is alarmed at the induſtry of the whigs, in 
aiming to ſtrengthen their routed party by a rein- 
forcement from the circumciſed. Swift. 
Cixcunci'srown.nf. [ fromcircumciſe. ] The 


rite or act of cutting off the foreſkin, 
| They left a race hehind 
Like to themſelves, diſt inguiſſſable ſcarce 
From gentiles, but by circumciffon vain. Milton. 
To CIRCUMDU'CT. v. a. { circumduce, 

Lat.] To contravene ;. to nullify; a 
term of civil law, _ 

Acts of judicature may be cancelled and cir- 
cumducted by the will and direction of the 
judge; as alſe by the conſent of the parties liti- 
gant, before the judge has pronounced and given 
ſentence, Ayliffe's Parergon, 


x 


| Cixcunpu'cTON, ne /. [from circumaud. } 


CIR 
1 Nullification;. cancellation. 
* The citation may be circumduRted, though the 


defendant ſhould not appear; and the defendant 
muſt be cited, as a' circumduttion requires. 


| Aylif e's Parergon. 

By long circumduct᷑ on perhaps any truth may 

be derived from any other truth, ' Hooker, 
CIRCU'MFERENCE.- n. /. [circum- 


ferentia, J.atin. 


1. The periphery ; the line including and |. 


ſurrounding any thing. | 
8 Sort thi far thy bounds, , 
This be thy juſt circumference, O world | Milton, 
- Becauſe the hero is the centre of the main 
action, all the lines from the circumference: tend 
to him alone, 
Fire, moved nimbly in the circumference of a 
circle, makes the whole circumference appear like 
a circle of fire. R Newton. 
2. The ſpace encloſed in a circle. | 
: So was his will | 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 
That ſhook heav'n's whole circumference, con- 
firm'd. . | Milton. 
He firſt inclos'd for liſts a level ground, 
The ee 41 ney a mile around. Dryden. 


33; The external part of an orbicular body. | 


The bubble, being looked on by the light of 
the clouds reflected from it, ſeemed red at its 
apparent circumference. If the clouds were viewed 
hrough it, the colour at its circumference would 
cblue. Newton's Opticks. 
4 An orb; a circle; any thing circular or 
orbicular. 
His pond'rous ſhield, large and round, - 
Behind him caſt; the broad circumference 
Hung on his ſhoulders like the moon. Merlton. 
To Cixcu'MFERENCE. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] To include in a circular ſpace. 
Not proper. | 
NVor is the vigour of this great body included 
oaly in itfelf, or circumference by its ſurface ; but 
_ diftuſed at indeterminate diſtances, Brotun. 
CIRCUMFERE'NTOR. . /. 2 circum- 
* fero, Lat. to carry about. 
ment uſed-in ſurveying, for meaſuring 
angles, conſiſting of a braſs circle, an 
index with fights, and a compatls, and 
mounted on a ſtaff, with a ball and 


- ſocket. Chambers. 
CixCUMFLEX. n. fo [circumflexus, Lat. 
An accent uſed to regulate the pronun- 
ciation of 1yllables, including or par- 
ticipating the acute and grave. | 
Ihe ci Hie Keeps the voice in a middle tune, 
and therefure in the Latin is compounded of both 
the other. Helter. 
Cixcu'MFLUENCE. . . [from circum- 
fluent., An encloſure of waters. 
CIRCU'MFLUENT. adj. [ circumfluens, 
Lat.] Flowing round any thing. 
I rule the Paphian race, 
Whoſe bounds the deep cite nt waves em- 
brace ; 
A duteous people, and induſtrious iſle. Pope. 
Cr1ncu'MFLUOUS. adj. [circunfluus, Lat.] 
Environing with waters. 
He the world 
HBullt on circumfluous waters calm, in wide 
Ccyſtalline ocean. Milton”; Paradiſe Toft. 
Laertes' ſon, gitt with circumfluous rides. Pope. 
Ci cunTroRANEOUs. ad, 
Latin.] Wandering from houſe to 
houſe: as, a circumforaneous fiddler, 
one that plays at doors. 4 
To CIRCUMFU'SE. v. a. Leone, 
Lat.] To pour round; to ſpread every 
way. 


Dryden. 


An inſtru- 


C IR 


Men fee better, when their eyes are againſt the 
ſun, or candle, #f-ghiey put their hand before their 
eye. The glaring ſun, or candle, weakens the eye; 

- whereas'the light circumfuſed is enough for the 
perception. Bacon's Natural Hifery. 

His army, circumfus'd on either wing. Milton. 

Earth, with her nether ocean circumfus' d, 

Their pleaſant dwelling-houſe. Milten, 
This nymph the God Ceſiphus had abus'd, 
Wich all his winding waters circumfus'd. Addiſon, 
Cixcuuru'stLE. adi. | circum and fufilis, 
Lat.] That may be poured or ſpread 
' rovad any thing. 
| Artiſt divine, whoſe ſkilful hands infold 
Tue victim's horn with circumfuſile gold. Pope. 
'CI1RCUMPU'SION. 1. / . 
The act of ſpreading round; the ſtate 
of being poured round. 

To CIRCU'MGYRATE. v. a. [circum 


and gyrus, Lat.] To roll round. 
All the glands of the body be congeries of va- 
- rious ſorts of veſſels curled, circumg yrated, and 
complicated together. Ray on the Creation. 
CiRCUMGYRA'TION. 2. , from circum- 
g 5 8 
' gyrate:] The act of running round. 
„The ſun turns round his own axis in twenty- 
five days, from his firſt being put into ſuch a 
. Circumpyration. Cleyne. 
CirkCuMJaA'CENT, adj. | circumpacens, Lat.] 
Lying round any thing; bordering on 


every ſide. . 


CO —„Ṽ tt 


tum, Lat.] The act of going round. Did. 
CIRCUMLIGA'TION. n. /. [ circumligo, Lat.] 
| 1. The act of binding round. 

2. The bond with which any ching is en- 
compaſſed. 


CixcuMmLocv'TION. 2. /. Ceircumlocutio, 
Latin. J 


1, A circuit or compaſs of words; peri- 
phraſis. 

Virgil, ſtudying brevity, could bring theſe 
words into a narrow compaſs, which a tranſlator 
cannot render without circumlocutions. Dryden. 

I much piefer the plain Billingſgatz way to 

calling names, becauſe it would ſave abundance 

of time, lot by circamlocution. Swift, 
2. The vſe of indirect expreſſions. 
Theſe people are not to be dealt withal, but by 

a train of myitery and circum/ocution, L' Eftrange. 
CiRcUumMmvuU'ReED. adj, [circum and murus, 
Lat.] Walled round; encompalled 
with a wall. | 

He hath a garden circummured with bricks. 

Shakſpeare. 
CIRCUMNA'VIGABLE. adj, ¶ from circum- 


navigate.] That may be failed round. 
Thc being of antipodes, the habitableneſs of 
the torrid zone, and the rer.Gering the whole ter- 
raqueous globe ciramnutiig able, Kay. 
To CIRKCUMNA'VIGATE. v. 4. [ circum aud 
navigo, Lat.] To ſail round. 
CrRcUMNAVISGA“TION. n. /. from cir- 
cumnavigate.] The act of ſailing round. 
What he ſays concerning the e/rcumnatiigut in 
of Africa, from the ſtraits of Gibraltar to the 
Red Sea, is verv remarkable. Arbuth. cn Coins. 


_ 


round, | | 
CixcumMPLica'TION. n. fe [circumplico, 
Lat, ] | 
1. The act of enwrapping on every ſide. 
2. The ſtate of being enwrapped. 
CiRcuMPoO'LaAR. adj. [from circum and 
polar.) Stars near the north pole, which 
move round it, and never ſet in the 
northern latitudes, are ſaid to be circum- 


'CixcuM1'T1ON,. 2 / from circumeo, circumi- 


C1RCUMNA'VIGATOR, 2. . One that fails |, 


CIR 
Cinevmron'rION, 3. / (from circum and 


pofotion.] The act of placing any thing 
circularly, 1217 | 


or baſkets of earth. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
CIKCUMRA'SION,. n. ſ. [circumraſſo, Lat.] 
The act of ſhaving or paring round. 


CincuMRoTA'TION. n. . [circum and 
roto, 8 | | 11 
I, The act of whicling round with a motion 
like that of a wheel; circumvolution; 
circumgyration. 
2. The ſtate of being whirled round. 
To CIRCUMSCRPTBE: v. a. | circum and 
ſcribo, Lat.] 
1. To encloſe in certain lines or boundaries. 
2. To bound; to limit; to confine, 
The good Andronicus 
With honour and with fortune is return'd : 
From whence he circumſcribed with his ſword, 
And brought to yoke, the encmies of Rome. 


* 


Therefore muſt his choice be circumſcrib'd 
Unto the voice and yielding of that body 
| Whereof he 's head. 


He form'd the pow'rs of heav'n 
Such as he pleas'd, and circumſcrib'd their being! 
; Milton, 
The action great, yet circumſcrib'd by time; 
The words not forc'd, but ſliding into rhime. 
7 Dryden, 


pany men's acts, are thoſe which do circumſeribe 


and limit them. Stilling fleet, 
You are above 


The little forms which circumſcribe your ſex. 
Seuthern, 
C1RCUMSCRIPTPION, . /. [circumſcriptio, 
| Latin.] 
1. Determination of particular form or 
magnitude. 
In che circumſcription of many leaves, flowers, 
fruits, and ſeeds, nature affects a regular figure. 
; Ray on the Creation, 
2. Limitation ; boundary; contraction 
, confinement. 
Il would net my unhouſed free condition 
| Put into circumſcription and confine. Shakſpeare. 
CIRCUMSCRI'PTIVE. adj. [from circum- 
 feribe.) Enclofing the ſuperficies; mark» 
ing the form or limits on the outſide. 
Stones regular, are diſtinguiſhed by their ex- 
ternal forms: ſuch as is circumſeviptive, or de- 
pending upon the whole Rone, as in the eagle- 
ſtone, is properly called the figure. Grew, 
CiRCUMSPE'CT. adj [circumſpefus, 
Lat.] Cautious; attentive to every 
thing; watchful on all ſides. 
None are tor me, 
That look into me with conmmd'rate eyes: 
High reaching Buck in ham grows eu εαr. 
SA ear. 

Men of their own nature ci and flow, 

but at tac time diſcountenanced aud diſcontent. 
Ha; wood, 

The judicious doctor had been very wachful 
and ii, to keep himſelt from being im- 
poſed upon. " Fele. 
CiKcV utsPECTION. 2. / [from circum- 
ect.] Watchfulncſs on every ſide; 
caution; general attention. 

Obſerve the ſudgen growth of wickedneſs, 
from want of care and ch eie in the nit 
impteſſions. Claren don. 

So ſaving, his proud ſtep he ſcornful turn'd, 
But with fly cireumſpection. Milton's Par, Le, 
CiRCUMSPECTIVE, adj}. { circumfpicio, 

circumſpectum, Latin.] ! voking round 


| Polar. ſturs. | 


| every way; atteative ; vigilant ; cautious. 


Now is your ſeaſon for circumpoſition, by tiles | 


i Saat ſpeare. , 


Shakſpeare, - 


The external circumſtances which do ac com- 
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No leſs alike the politick and wiſe, 
All ly flow things, with ei cumſpect ive oO” 


Cixcvnsrec'TIVELY. adv. [from circum- 


ſpective.] Cautiouſly; vigi 
2 y; with — 


watchfully. 

Ci'scuMsPECTLY, adv. [from circumſpect.] 
With watchfulneſs every way; cauti- 
ouſly ; watchfully ; vigilantly. 

Their authority — more with me than the 
concurrent ſuffrages of a thouſand eyes, who ne- 
ver examined the things ſo carefully and circum- 
ſpectiy Ray on the Creation. 

Ci1'sxcumsPECTNESS. =. . [from circum- 


ſpe.) Caution; vigilance; watchful- 
neſs on every ſide. 

Travel forces circumſpect᷑eſi on thoſe abroad, 

who at home are nurſed in ſecurity. Wotton. 


every way; 


CI'RCUMSTANCE. 3. /. [circumſtantia, 
. ; 
1. Something appendant or relative to a 


fact: the ſame to a moral action as ac- 


cident to a natural ſubſtance. 

When men are ingenious in picking out cirrum- 
faxces of contempt, they do kindle their anger 
much, Bacon's Eſſays. 

Our confeſſing or concealing perſecuted truths, 
— and change their very nature, according to 
diffe 
0 


rent circumſtances of time, place, and per- 
ons. South, 
2. The adjuncts of a fact, which make it 
more or leſs criminal; or make an ac- 
cuſation more or leſs probable. 
Of theſe ſuppoſed crimes give me leave, 
By circumflance, but to acquit myſelf. Shatſp. 
3. Accident 4 ſomething adventitious, 
which may be taken away without the 
annihilation of the principal thing con- 
fidered. 
n e knows, the ſoul thro? all things 
ees; 
Senſe, circumflance; ſhe doth the ſubſtance view. 
Davies. 
4. Incident; event: generally of a miuute 
or ſubordinate kind. 
He defended Carliſle with very remarkable cir- 
cumflances of courage, induſtry, and patience, 
Clarendon, 
The ſculptor had in his thoughts the Con- 
queror's weeping for new worlds, or the like cir- 
cumflance in hiftory., Addiſon. 
The poet has gathered thoſe circumfances which 


moſt terrify the imagination, and which really 
happen in the raging of a tempeſt. Addiſon. 


5. Condition; ſtate of affairs. It is fre- 
quently uſed with reſpect to wealth or 


poverty; as, good or ill circumſtances. 
None but a virtuous man can hope well in all 
ei rouniftances, Bacon, 
We ought not to conclude, that if there be ra- 
tional inhabitants in any of the planets, they 
muſt therefore have human nature, or be in- 
volved in the circumſtances of our world. Bentley. 
When men are eaſy in their circumſtances, they 
are naturally enemies to innovations. Addiſon, 
Ta Ci'xCUMSTANCE. v. 4. [from the 
noun, ] To place in particular ſituation, 


or relation to the things. 
To worthieſt things, 
Virtne, art, beauty, fortune, now I ſee, 
Karcneſs or uſe, not nature, value brings; 
And ſuch=as they are circumſtanc d, they be. 
Donne. 
Ci'scUMSTANT. adj, [circumſlans, Lat.] 
Surrounding ; environing. 
Its beams fly to viſit the remoteſt parts of the 
world, and it gives motion to all circumſfant 
bodies. Digby on the Scul. 


CrxcumSTA'NTIAL. adj. [circumſtantialis, 
low Lat.! 


f 


ntly ; at- 


© WIR 
Accidental ; not eſſential. 


t. 

This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it cireumſantial branches, which 
Diſtinction would be rich in. Shakſpeave. 


This juriſdiction in the eſſentials of it, is as 
old as chriſtianity; and thoſe oir ential addi- 
tions of ſecular encouragement, chriſtian princes 
thought neceſſary, South, 

Who would not prefer a religion that differs 
frem our own in the cir antials, before one 
that ditfers from it in the eſſentials? Addiſon, 


2, Incidental; ha ing by chance; 
* ner 5 ppening by 


Virtue's but anguiſh, when tis ſeveral, 
8 wak' d, and circumflantial, Donne 
3. Full of ſmall events; particular 
tailed. | | 
He had been provoked by men's tedious and 
circumſtantial recitals of their affairs, or by their 
multiplied queſſ ions about his on. Prior. 


CiRCUMSTANTIA'LITY. 3. /. [from cir- 
cumſtantial.] The appendage of circum- 
ſtances ; the ſlate of any thing as modi- 
hed by circumſtances. 

CixcuMsTA'NTIALLY. adv. [from cir- 
cumſtantial.] 

1. According to circumſtance ; not eſſen- 
tially ; accidentally. 


Of the fancy and intellect, the powers are only 
circumflantially different, Glarville's Scepfis. 


2. Minutely ; exactly; in every circum- 
ſtance or particular, 


Lucian agrecs with Homer in every point cir- 
cumſtantially, Broome, 


To CixcumsTA'NTIATE. v. a. [from cir- 
cumſtance.] | 
1. To place in particular circumſtances 
to inveſt with particular accidents or 
adjuncts. 

f the act were otherwiſe circumſtantiated, it 


might will that freely, which now it wills freely. 
Bramhall. 


2. To place in a particular condition, as 
with regard to power or wealth. 


circumſtantiated imaginable, are tor the ſueceſſion 
of Hanover, Swift, 


vallo, Lat.] To encloſe round with 
trenches or fortifications. 
CiRCUMVALLA'TION, n. /. {from cir- 
cumvallate. ] 
1. The art or adt of caſting up fortiſi- 
cations round a place. 

When the czar firſt acquainted himſelf with 
mathematical learning, he practiſed all the rules 
of circumvallation and contravallation at the ſiege 
of a town in Livonia. Watts. 


2. The fortification or trench thrown up 


round a place beſieged. 

This gave reſpite to Gniſh thofe ſtupendous 
circumwvallations and barricadoes, reared up fea 
and land. Howel. 

CiRcUuMVvE'cTION, . /. [circumvetito, 
Latin.] ; 

1. The act of carrying round. 

2. The ſtate of being carried round. 


1 CIRCUMVE NT. v. a. [ circumvenio, 
Lat.] To deceive; to cheat; to im- 
poſe upon; to delude. 

He fearing to be 7 or circumvented by 


his cruel brother, fled to Barbaroſla. Knolles, 
As his malice is vigilant, he reſteth not to cir- 


cumvent the ſons of the firſt deceived, Zrown, 
Should man 
Fall circumvented thus by fraud. Milton, 


| Obſtinately bent 


To die undaunted, and to circumvent. Dryden. 


| Cixcunmve'xT1ION. nf. Lfromcircumvent.] 
8 : 


q 


A number infinitely ſuperiour, and the beſt * 


To CIRCUMVA'LLATE. v. a. [circum- 


; de- 
| 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
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ö 
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CIT 
1. Fraud ; impoſture; cheat ; deluſion. 

The inequality of the match between him and 
the ſubtleſt of us, would quickly appear by a 
fatal circumvention : there muſt be a wiſdom from 

above to over*reach this heiliſh wiſdom. Sorth. 
If he is in the city, he muſt avoid haranguing 
inft circumvention in commerce. Collier. 
Prevention eh This ſenſe 
is now aut of uſe. ö 
Whatever hath been thought on in this ſtate, 
That could be brought to bodily act, ere Rome 
Had circumvention, Shakſpeare, 
25 Cirxcumvs'sT, v. & [ circumvgſtia, 
Lat.] To cover round with a ent. 
Who on this baſe the earth didſt firmly found, 
And mad'ſt the deep to circumveſt it round, 
| Mottos. 
Cin cunvorA'riox. a. f. from ci/cum- 
volo, Lat.] The act of flying round. 
To Cixcumvo'Lve. v. a. (circum volvo, 
Lat.] To roll round; to put into a 
circular motion. 

Could ſolid orbs be accommodated to phæno - 
mena, yet to aſcribe each ſphere an intelligence 
to circumvolve it, were unphiloſophical. Garti le. 

CircuMvoLvU'TION. 3. J. [circumvolutus, 
Lat.] 
1. The act of rolling round. 
2. The ſtate of being rolled round. 
The twiſting of the guts is really either a c/r- 


cumvolution, or inſertion of one part of the gut 
within the other, Arbuthnet, 
3. The thing rolled round another, 
Conſider the obliquity or cloſeneſs of theſe ci. 
cumvolutions ; the nearer they are, the higher may 
be the inſtrument. Wilkins. 


CIRCUS. N. . [circus, Latin.) An 
Cirque. I open ſpace or area for ſports, 


with ſeats round for the ſpectators. 

A pleaſant valley, like one of thoſe circuſes, 
which in great cities ſomewhere doth give a plea- 
ſant ſpe ctacle of running horſes. Sidney, 

The one was about the cirgue of Flora, the 
other upon the Tarpeian mountain. Stillingfeer. 

See the cirque falls ! th' unpillar'd temple nods; 
Streets pav'd with heroes, Tyber choak'd with 

gods. Pope, 
CIST. 2. /. [cifla, Latin.) A caſe; a 
tegument : commonly uſed in medicinal 
language for the coat or encloſure of a 


tumour, 


Cr'sTzD. adj. [from cif.) Encloſed in a 
eiſt or bag. 

C1'sTERN, . /. [cifterna, Latin. 

1. A receptacle of water for domeſtick 
uſes. 

*Tis not the rain that waters the whole earth, 
but that which falls into his own c/ftern, that 
muſt relieve him. Seuth, 

2. A reſervoir; an encloſed fountain, 
Had no part as kindly ſtaid behind 
In the wide ciſterus of the lakes conhin'd, 
Did not the ſprings and rivers drench the land, 
Our globe would grow a wilderneſs of ſand. 
a Blackmore, 
Any receptacle or repoſitory of water, 
So Ja my Egypt were ſubmerg'd, and made 
A ciftern for ſcal'd ſnakes. Shakſpeare, 
But there *s no bottom, none, 
In my voluptuouſneſs : your wives, your daugh- 


ters, 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 


The ciflern of my luſt. Shakſpeare., 

CISTUS. n. ,. [Lat.] A plant; the 
ſame with rockro/c. 

Cir. n. /. {contracted from citizen, ] An 
inhabitant of a city, in an ill ſenſe; a 
pert low townſman; a pragmatical 

trader. 


Zo 


CIT 


We bring you now to ſhow what different 


things 
The cits or clowns are from the courts of kings. 
ohnſon. 
Study your race, or the ſoil of your family 
will dwindle into c/ts or ſquires, or run up into 
wits or madmen. Tatler, 
Barnard, thou art a cit, with all thy worth; 

But Bug and D—], their honours, and ſo forth, 

; | Pepe. 

C1'TADEL, u. / [citadelle, French.] A 
fortreſs; a caſtle, or place of arms, in a 
city. | 

As he came to the crown by unjuſt means, as 
unjuſtly he kept it; by force of ranger ſoldiers 
in citade/s, the neſts of tyranny and murderers 
of liberty. Sidney. 

I'll to-my charge, the citadel, repair. Dryden, 

C1'TAL. n. J. [from cite. ] 

1. Reproof; impeachment. 

He made a bluſhing cita of himſelf, 

And chid his truant youth, Shakſpeare, 
2. Summons; citation; call into a court. 
3. Quotation; citation. | 
CITA'TION. n. /. [citatio, Latin. ] 

1. The calling a perſon before the judge, 
for the ſake of trying the cauſe of action 
commenced againſt him. Ayliffe. 

2. Quotation; the adduction of any paſ- 
ſage from another author, or of another 

man's words. 

3. The paſſage or words quoted; a quo- 
tation. 

The letter-writer cannot read theſe citation, 
without bluſhing, after the charge he hath ad- 
vanced. | Atterbury. 


View the principles in their own authors, and 


not in the citations of thoſe who would confute 

them, . ; Watts. 
4. Enumeration; mention. 

Theſe cauſes effect a conſumption endemick to 

this iſland : there remains a citation of ſuch as may 

produce it in any country. Harvey, 


C1'TaATORY. adj, [ from To cite. ] Hav- 


ing the power or form of citation. 

If a judge cite one to a place, to which he 
cannot come with ſafety, he may freely appeal, 
though an appeal be inhibited in the letters c/- 
tatory, life's Parergon. 

20 CITE. v. a. [cito, Latin, ] 
1. To ſummon to anſwer in a court. 

He held a late court, to which 
She oft was cited by them, but appear'd not. 

Shakſpeare. 
Forthwith the cited dead, 
Of all paſt ages, to the general doom 
Shall haſten. Milton. 

This power of citing, and dragging the de- 

fendant into court, was taken away. Aylijfe. 
2. To enjoin; to call upon another au- 


thoritatively; to direct; to ſummon. 
I ſpeak to you, fir Thurio; 
Fur Valentine, I necd not cite him to it. Shak. 

This ſad experience cites me to reveal, 
And what I dictate is from what I feel, 

3. To quote. 

Demonſtrations in ſcripture may not otherwiſe 
be ſhewed than by citing them out of the ſcrip- 
ture, | Hotter. 

That paſſage of Plato, which I cited * 

1 acon. 

In baniſhment he wrote thoſe verſes, which I 
cite from his letter. Dryden, 

C1'TEr. . /. [from cite. ] 
1: One who cites into a court. 


2, One who quotes; a quoter. 
I muſt defire the citer henceforward to inform 
us of his editions too. Atterbury. 
Cirk'ss. n. / [from cit.] A city wo- 
man. A word peculiar to Dryden. 
Cits and citeſſes raiſe a joy ful ſtrain; 
Tis a good omen to begin a reign, 


Vol. I. 


Privr. 


Diyden. 


\ 


CIT 


of harp; a muſical inſtrument. 
At what time the heathen had profaned it, 


citherns, and harps and cymbals, Macc. 
C1'TIZEN. 2. . [civis, Lat. citayen, Fr.] 
. A freeman of a city; not a foreigner ; 
not a ſlave. 

All inhabitants within theſe walls are not pro- 
perly c/tizens, but only ſuch as are called free- 
men. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

2. A townſman; a man of trade; not a 
gentleman, 

When he ſpeaks not like a citizen, 

You find him like a ſoldier. Shakſpeare. 
3. An inhabitant ; a dweller in any place. 

Far from noiſy Rome ſecure he lives, 

And one more c/t:/zen to Sybil gives. Dryden, 

Cr'TIZEN, adj, [This is only in SHal- 
ſpeare.] Having the qualities of a ci- 
tizen; as cowardice, meanneſs. 

So ck I am not, yet I am not well; 


But not ſo citizen a wanton, as 
To ſeem to die ere ſick. 


Shakſpeare. 
CITRIX E. adj. [citrinus, Lat.] Lemon 
coloured; of a dark yellow. 

The butterfly, papilio major, hath its wings 
painted with citrine and black, both in long 
ſtreaks and ſpots. Grexw. 
- By citrine urine of a thicker conſiſtence, the 
ſaltneſs of phlegm is known, Floyer. 

C1'TRINE, 1. /. [from citrinus, Latin, ] 

A ſpecies of cryſtal of an extremely pure, 
clear, and fine texture, generally free from flaws 
and blemiſhes. 
ſlender column, irregularly hexangular, and 
terminated by an hexangular pyramid. It is 
from one to four or five inches in length. This 
ſtone is very plentiful in the Weſt Indies. Our 
jewellers have learned to call it citrine ; and cut 
ſtones for rings out of it, which are miſtaken for 
topazes. Hill on Foſſils. 

CITKkON-TREE, #. . [from citrus, Lat.] 

Tt hath broad ſtiff leaves, like thoſe of the lau- 
rel. The flowers confiſt of many leaves, expand- 
ed like a roſe. The piſtil becomes an oblong, 
thick, fleſhy fruit, very full of juice. Genoa is 
the great nurſery for theſe trees, One ſort with a 
pointed fruit, is in ſo great eſteem, that the ſingle 
fruits are ſold at Florence for two ſhillings each. 

Miller, 
May the ſun 
With citroen groves adorn a diſtant foil. Addiſon. 
CIiTRON-WATER. 7. /. Aqua vitæ, diſ- 
tilled with the rind of citrons. 
Like citron-waters matrons cheeks inflame. 
Pope. 


ſo named from its yellow colour. 
CU'TY. n. /. [ cite, Fr. civitas, Lat.] 
1. A large collection of houſes and inha- 
bitants. | 
Men ſcek ſafety from number better united, 
and flom walls and fortifications, the uſe whereof 
is to make the few a match for the many: this 
is the original of ces. Temple. 
City in a ſtrict ſenſe, means the houſes incloſed 
within the walls: ina larger ſenſe it reaches to all 
the ſuburbs. Watts, 


2. [In the Engliſh law.] A town cor- 
porate, that hath a bithop and a cathe- 
dral church. Cowell, 
3. The inhabitants of a certain city, as 


diſtinguiſhed from other ſubjects. 
What is the c//y but the people ?—— 


It is ever found in a long and. 


C1'TRUL. . . The ſame with pumpion, 


4 


—— True, the pcople are the city. Shak/. 
I do ſuſpect I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye, Shak/, 
C1'TY. ac. 
1. Relating to the city. 
His enforcement of the city wives, 


CIrTAHRERX. n. / ry Latin.] A kind 


even in that was it dedicated with ſongs and | 


CIV 


| He, I accuſe, * * 5 
The city ports by this hath enter'd,,  Shakſp. 

2. Reſembling the manners of the citizens, 

Make not a city feaſt of it, to let the meat 
cool ere we can agree upon the firſt cut, SA. 

Ci vrt. n. ſ. [civelte, Fr. ibetta, Arabic, 
ſignifying cent.] A perfume from the 

RA... Sane 

The civet,or cidet cat, is a little animal not 
uvlike our cat. It is a native of the Indies, Peru, 

Braſil, Guinea, The perfurge is formed like a 

kind of greaſe, in a Lag under its tail, between 

the anus and pudendum, It is gathered from 
time to time, and abounds in proportion as the 
animal is fed. | Freweur, 
Cnet is of a baſer birth than tar; the ver 
unclean y flux of à cat. SAalſpeuse. 
Some putreſ&tions and excrements do yield 

excellent odougs; as civer and muſk, and, «5 

ſome think, ambergreaſe. Bacn's Nat. li. 

Ci'vick. adj. [ civicus, Latin.] Relating 
to civil honours or practices; not 
military. . 

With equal rays immortal Tully ſhore : 
Behind, Rome's genius waits with civick crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. Pop-. 

CLVIL. adj. [civilis, Latin. 

I. Relating to the community; political; 
relating to the city. or government. 

'  Gad gave them laws of cuil regimen, and 
would not permit their commonweal to be ga- 
verned by any other laws than his own. Heoker, 

Part ſuch as appertain 
To eivil juſtice ; part, religious rites 
Of ſacrifice, Milton's Par. Lahe. 

But there is another unity, which would be 
moſt advantageous to our country ; and that i, 
your endeavour after a civil, 2 political union in 
the whole nation. Spratr. 

2. Relating to any man as a member of a 
community. | 

Break not your promiſe, unleſs it be unlawful 
or impoſiible ; either out of your natural, or out 
of your civil power. Tayirr. 

3. Not in anarchy ; not wild; not with- 
out rule or government. 

For rudeſt minds with harmony were caught, 
And civil life was by the muſes tauglit, R»/com, 

4. Not foreign; inteſtine, | 

From a qui war God of his mercy defend us, 
as that which is moſt deſperate of all others, 

Bacon fe Fillicrs. 

5. Not eccleſiaſtical : as, the eccleſiaſtical 
courts are controlled by the civil. 

6. Not natural: as, a perſon baniſhed or 
outlawed is ſaid to ſuffer civil, though 
not natural, death. 

7. Not military: as, the civil magiſtrate's 
authority is obſtructed by war. 

8. Not criminal: as, this is a civil pro- 

| cels, not a criminal proſecution, 

9. Civilized ; not barbarous. 

England was very rude and barbarous; for it 
is but even the other day fince England grew 
civil. . 8 penſer en Ireland, 

10. Complaiſant ; civilized ; gentle; well 

bred; elegant of manners; not rude z 


not bratal ; not coarſe. 

I heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious bieati, 
That the rude ſca grew ciw{ at her lung. SA. 

He was ci, and well-natured, never retufing 
to teach another. Dryden's Df TLAY 

And fill theſe ſayings from that gentle tongue, 
Where iti ſpeech and ſoſt perſuation hung. /. 

11. Grave; ſober; not gay or ſhowy. 

Thus night oft ſee me in thy pale career, 

Till chu ſuited morn appear. Niton's Poems. 
12. Relating to the ancient conſular or 
imperial government: as, c:vil law, 

No woman had it, but a civil doctor. S 
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CIVILIAN. n. /. [civilis, Lat.] One that 
profeſſes the knowledge of the old Ro- 


man law, and of general equity. 

The profeſſors of the law, called civilians, be- 
cauſe the civil law is their guide, ſhould not be 
diſcountenanced nor diſcouraged, Bacon, 

A depending kingdom is a term of art un- 
known to all ancient civilians, and writers upon 
government. | Swift. 

C1vitisa'TION. n, . [from civil. A 
law, act of juſtice, or judgment, which 
renders a criminal proceſs civil ; which 
is performed by turning an 8 
into an inqueſt, or the contrary. Harris. 

CI VIII Tv. n. J. [from civil. — 

1. Freedom from barbarity; the ſtate of 
being civilized. 

The Engliſh were at firſt as ſtout and warlike 
a people as ever the Iriſh; and yet are now 
brought unto that civility, that no nation excel- 
beth them in all goodly converſation, and ail the 
ſtudies of knowledge and humanity. Spenſer. 

Divers great monarchies have riſen from barba- 
riſm to civility, and fallen again to ruin. Davies, 

Whereſoe' er her conquering eagles fled, 

Arts, learning, and cir ity were fpread. Denham. 

2. Politeneſs ; complaiſance ; elegance of 


bchaviour. 
Art thou thus bolden'd, man, by thy diftreſs ? 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? Shak/. 
He, by his great civility and affability, wrought 
very much upon the people. Clarendon. 
I ſhould be kept from a publication, did not, 
what your civility calls a requeſt, your greatneſs 
command. South. 
We, in point of civility, yield to others in our 
own bouſes. : _ Swift. 
3. gue decency ; practice of politeneſs. 
| taught him ſhame ; and ſhame with love 
at ſtrife, 
Soon taught the ſweet civilities of life. Dryden. 


To Crv1ilize. v. a. [from civil.] To re- 
claim from ſavageneſs and brutality ; to 
inſtru in the arts of regular life. 
We ſend the graces and the muſes forth 
To civilize and to inftrut the North, Maller. 
Muſzus firſt, then Orpheus, civilize 
Mankind, and give the world their deities. 
Denham. 
Amongſt thoſe who are counted the civilized 
part of mankind, this original law of nature ſtill 
takes place. Locke. 
Oaris or Bacchus, is reported to have civi- 
lized the Indians, and reigned amongſt them 
ffty-rwo years. Arbuthnot 


CrvilizeR. 2. % 
that retlaims others from a wild and ſa- 
vage life; be that teaches the rules and 
cuſtoms of civility, 

The eivilizers /—the diſturbers ſay; 

The robbers, the corrupters of mankind ! 
Philips Briton, 

C1'vILLY. adv. [from civil.] . 

1. In a manner relating to government, or 
to the rights or character of a member 
of a community; not naturally. 

Men that are civil lead their lives after one 
common law; for that a multitude ſhould, with- 
out harmony, concur in the doing of one thing 
(for this. is c/willy to live), or ſhould manage 
community of life, it is not poſſible, Hooker, 

2, Not criminally. | 

That accuſation, which is publick, is either 


7 


civilly commenced fur the private fatisfaCtion of | 


the party injueed ; or elſe criminally, that is, for 
ſome publick puniſhment. Avyliſfe. 


3. Politely; complaiſantly; gently; with- 
out rudeneſs; without brutality. 

I will deal c/villy, with his poems: nothing ill 

Dryden, 


is to be ſpoken of the dead. 


{from civilize ] He | 


CLA 


I would have had Almeria and Oſmyn parted 
civilly ; as if it was not proper for lovers to do 
ſo. Collier of the Stage. 

He thought them folks that loſt their way, 
And aſk*d them civilly to ſtay. Prior, 

4. Without gay or gaudy colours. 
The chambers were handſome and cheerful, 
and furniſhed cimmilly, Bacon's New Atlantis. 
Cizg. n. J. [perhaps from inciſa, Lat. 
ſhaped or cut to a certain magnitude. ] 
The quantity of any thing, with regard 
to its external form: often written /ize. 

If no motion can alter bodies, that is, reduce 
them to ſome other cize or figure, then there. is 

none of itſelf to give them the cize and figure 
which they have. Grew's Coſmolegia. 

Crack. n. /. [Hatchen, Germ. to rattle, 
to make a noiſe. ] a 

1. Any thing tliat makes a laſting and im- 
portunate noiſe : generally uſed in con- 
tempt for the tongue. 

But ſtill his tongue ran on, 

And with his everlaſting c/act 
Set all men's ears upon the rack. 

Fancy flows in, aud muſe flies high; 

He knows not when my clack will he, Prior. 


2. The Crack of a Mill, A bell that rings 
when more corn is + apr to be put 
in; or, that which ſtrikes the hopper, 


and promotes the running of the corn, 
Says John, juſt at the hopper will I ſtand, 
And mark the c/ac& how juſtly it will ſound. 
Betterton. 


To CLaox. v. n. {from the noun, ] 

1. To make a chinking noiſe. 

2. To let the tongue run. 

To CLACK. v. a. As to clack cool, is to 
cut off the ſheep's mark, which makes 
it to weigh leſs, aud ſo yield the leſs 
cuſtom to the king. Covell, 

CLap. part, pret. [This participle, which 
is now referred to clothe, ſeems origi- 
nally to have belonged to cloden, or 
ſome ſuch word, like Leeden, Dutch. ] 
Clothed ; inveſted ; garbed. 


So oft in feaſts with coſtly changes clad, 
To crammed maws a ſpratt new ſtomach brings. 
Sidney, 
He hath c/ad himſelf with a new garment. 
| 1 Kings, 


„ 


Hudibras., 


Beyond 
The flow'ry vale of Sibma, clad with vine. Milt. 
Their prayers c/ad 

With incenſe, where the golden altar fum 'd 
By their great interceſſor. Milton. 
But virtue too, as well as vice, is c/ad, 
In fleſh and blood. Waller. 

For her the ground is c/ad in cheerful green. 
Dryden. 
The courtiers were all moſt magnificently clad. 
| Swife. 
To CLAIM. v. a. [clamer, French. ] 
To demand of right ; to require autho- 
ratively ; not to beg or accept as fa- 


vour, but to exact as due. 
If only one man hath a divine right to obe- 
dience, no body can claim that obedience but he 


We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from whom 
any one claim, came by his authority, before 
we can know who has a right to ſucceed him in 


N Poets have undoubted right to claim, 
If not the greateſt, the moſt laſting name. 


| Congreve. 
CLAIM. 1. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A demand of any thing, as due. 
You, in the right of lady Blanch your wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 


To her the weeping heav'ns become ſerene; 


that can ſhew his right. Locke, | 


it; : Locke. |. 


Shakſpeare. 


CL A 


- Forfworn thyſelf | The traitor's odious name 
I frft return, and then diſprove thy claim. Dryd. 
Will he not, therefore, of the two evils chuſe 
the leaſt, by ſubmitting to a maſter who hath no 
immediate claim upon him, rather than to anothe* 
who hath already revived ſeveral c/aims upon 


1 Aa en bh 
2. A title to any privilege or on in 
the hands of 2 EY | 


Either there mult have been but one ſovereign 
over them all, or elſe every father of a family 
had been as good a prince, and had as good a 
claim to royalty, as theſe, Locke. 

LO In law. | 

A demand of any thing that is in the poſſeſſion 
of another, or at the leaſt out of his own; as 
claim by charter, claim by deſcent. Cowell, 

4. The phraſes are commonly to mate 
claim, or to /ay claim. 

The king of Pruflia lays in his claim for Neuf - 
chatcl, as he did for the principality of Orange. 

Addiſon on ltaly. 

If God, by poſitive grant, gave dominion to 
any man, primogeniture can lay no claim to it, 
unleſs God ordained. Locke. 

CLA1'MABLE. adj, {[from-claim.] That 
may be demanded as due. 

CLAIMANT. . f. [from claim. ] He that 
demands any thing, as unjuſtly detained 
by another. 

CLar'MER. . f. [from claim.) He that 
makes a demand ; he that requires any 
thing, as unjuſtly withheld from him. 

CLAIR-OBSCURE. . // See CLarE- 

7 0 2 URE. | 

o CLa'MBER., v. n. [probably corrupted 
from climb; as ks, clamber.) To 
climb with difficulty, as with both hands 
and feet. 
The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reechy neck, 
Clamb' ring the walls to eye him. Shatſ, 
When you hear the drum, 
Clamber not you up to the caſements then. Shakf, 

The men there do, not without ſome difficulty, 
clamber up the acclivities, dragging their kine 
with them. Rax. 

They were forced to clamber over ſo many 
rocks, and to tread upon the brink of ſo many 
precipices, that they were very often in danger of 
their lives. Addiſon's Freeholder. 


To CLAMM. v. a. [in ſome provinces, 
to cleam ; from clæmian, Sax. to glue 
together.] To clog with any gluticous 
matter, | 

A ſwarm of waſps got into a honey-pot,- and 
there they cloyed and «lammed themſelves till 
there was no getting out again. L' Fjtrange. 

The ſprigs were all daubed with lime, andt'e 
birds clammed and taken. L' Ejtr ange. 

Cra'mminess. . /. [from clammy. ] Viſ- 
coſity; viſcidity ; tenacity; ropineſs. 

A greafy pipkin will ſpoil the. clammincſs cf 
the glue. Meron. 

CLa'mny. adj. [from clamm.] Viſcons ;. 
glutinous ; tenacious; adheſive ; ropy.. 

Bodies c/ammy- and cleaving, have an appetite, 
at once, to follow another body, and to hold 0 
themſelves. Bacon. 

Neither the brain nor ſpirits ean conſerve mo- 
tion; the former is of ſuch a c/ammy conſiſtence, 
it can no more retain it than a quagmire. G/anv, 

Aghaft he wak*d, and ſtarting from his bed, 
Cold ſweat, in c/ammy drops, his limbs G erſpread. 

Dryden. 
Joyful thou'lt ſee ; 
The clammy ſurface alt o'er-ftrown with tribes 
Of greedy inſects. Philips. 

There is an unctuous clammy vapour that 
ariſes from the ſtum of grapes, when they lie 
mathed together in the vat, which puts out a 
light when dipt iato it, Addiſon on Ita. 


CLA 


ye continuance of the fever, clammy ſweats, 
paleneis, and at laſt a total ceſſation of pain, 
are ſigns of a gangiene and approaching death. 

: Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Cia'Morovs. adj. [from clamaur.] Vo- 


ciferous;z noily ; turbulent; loud. 
It is no ſufficient argument to ſay, that, in 
- urging theſe ceremonies, none are ſo c/amvrous as 
papiſts, and they whom papiſts ſuborn, Hooker. 
f He kKiſs'd her lips. 
With ſuch a c/amorous (mack, that at the parting 
All the church echo'd, Shakſpeare, 


At my birth 
The goats ran from the mountains, and the herds 
Were ſtrangely clam” rows in the frignted fields. 


Shakſpeare. 
With the clamorous report of war 


Thus will I drown your exclamations. Skak/. 

Thea various elements againſt thee join'd, 
In one mere various animal combin'd, 

And fram'd the.c/ew'rous race of buſy human 

kind. Pope. 

A pamphlet that will ſettle the wavering, inſtruct 

the ignorant, and inflame the clumorons. Swift. 


CLA'MOUR. =. / {clamor, Latin, ] 


1. Outcry; noiſe; exclamation ; voci- 
feration. 
Re voke thy doom, 
Or whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 
I'!! tell thee thou do'it evil. 
The people grew then exorbitant in their c/a- 
mers for juſtice. King Charles, 
The maid 
Shall weep the fury of my love decay'd ! 
And weeping follow me, as thou do'ſt now, 
With idle clamervrs of a broken vow. I rior. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes, but leſs fitly, of 
inanimate things. 
Here the loud Arno's boiſt'rous clamours ceaſe, 
That with ſubmiſſive murmurs glides in peace. 


Addiſon, 
To Cra'mov. v. n. [from the wy 
1. To make outcries; to exclaim ; to vo- 
Ciferate ; to roar in turbulence. 
The obſcure bird c/amour'd the live- long night. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Let them not come in multitudes, or in a i- 
bunitivus manner; for that is to clamaur cuunſels, 
not to inform them. Bacen's I fjays. 
2. In Shakjpeare it ſeems to mean, actively, 
to ſtop from noiſe. 
Clamour your tongues, and not a word more. 


Sbakſpeare, 
CLAMP. . /. [clamp, French.) 


1. A piece of wood joined to another, as 
an addition of ſtrength. 
2. A quantity of bricks. 
To burn a clamp of brick of ſixteen thouſand, 
they allow ſeven ton of coals. Aortimer. 
To CLaMP. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
When a piece of bourd is fitted with the grain 
to the end of another picce of buard crols the 
grain, the firit board is clamped. Tl.us the ends 
of tables are commonly c/amped to preſerve them 
from warping. Ae on's Mechanical E xerciſes. 
CTAN. 3. /. e Ke, Scottiſh origi 
nal; Haan, in the Highlands, Ggnities 
chiluren.] 
r. A family; a race. 
They around the flag 
Of each his faction, in their ſeveral clans, 
Swarm poputous, unnumt-er'd, Aſilton. 
Milton was the poetical ſun of Spenſer, and 
Mr. Waller of Fairfax; for we have our lineal 
deſcents and cn, as well as other families. Dryd. 
2. A body or ſect of perſons, in a ſenſe 
of cortempt. 
Partridge and the reſt of his c/an may hoot me 
for a ci eat, if I tail in auy fingle particular, Swift, 
Cra'NCULAR. adj. [clancularius, Latin. ] 
Clandeltine ; ſecret ; private; conceal- 


ed; obſcure; hidden. 


Shatſpeare, | 


CLA 
| Let us withdraw all ſupplies from gur luſts, 


and not by any ſecret reſerved affeAiuvn give them 
clancular aids to maintain their rebellion. 


CLANDE'STINE. adi. [cland:flinus, 
Lat.] Secret; hidden; private: in an 
ill ſenſe. 

Tho? nitrous tempeſts, and cland eine death, 
Fill'd the deep caves and num'rows vaults be- 

neath. Blackmore, 

CLANDE'STINELY. adv. [from cland:/- 
tine, ] Secretly ; privately ; in private 
in ſecret, 

There have been two printed papers clandeſ- 
tinely ſpread about, whereof no man is able to 
trace the original, Swift. 

CLANG. n./. [clangor, Lat.] A ſharp, 

ſhrill noiſe. 

With ſuch a horrid c/ang 
As on mount Sinai rang, 

While the red tive and ſmould'ring clouds out- 


break. Milton. 
An iſland ſalt and bare, 


The haunt of 'feals and orcs, and ſea mews clang. 
Milton. 

What c/angs were heard in German ſkies afar, 
Of arms and armies ruſhing to the war! Dryd. 
Guns, and trumpets c/ang, and fulemn found 

Of drums, o'ercame their groans. PA. lips. 


To CLANG. v. n. [clango, Lat.] To clat- 
ter; to make a loud ſhrill noiſe. 
Have I not in a pitched battle heard, 
Loud 'larums, neighing ſteeds, and trumpets 
clang ? . . 
The Libyans, clad in armour, lead 
The dance; and clanging ſwords and ſhields they 
beat. : Prior. 
To CiaxG. v.a To ſtrike together 
with a noiſe, 
The herce Curetes trod tumultuous 
Their myſtic dance, and clang'd their ſounding 
arms ; 


Induſtrivus with the warlike din to quell 
Thy infant cries. Prior. 


CLa'NGOUR, n. /. [clangor, Lat.] A loud 
ſhrill ſound, 
In death he cried, 
Like to a diſmal c/angoxr heard from far, 
Warwick, revenge my death. Shakſpeare, 
With joy they view the waving enſigns fly, 


And hear the trumpets clangeur picrce the tky, 
| i Dr Jo 
CLa'xGous. adj. [from clang.] Making 


a clang. 


long necks, have any muſical, but barſh and 
clangons throats, Brogan, 

CLank. n. /. [from clang.] A loud, ſhrill, 
ſharp noiſe, made by the colliſion of 
hard and ſonorous bodies. 


They were joined by the melodious c/ankt of 
marrow- bone and clever. Sp: ator, 


To CLAP. v. a. [clappan, Sax. Lappen, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. To ſtrike together with a quick motion, 
ſo as to make a noiſe by the colliſion. 
| Following the fliers, 
With them he enters; who, upon the ſudden, 
Clapt to their gates. Shakſpeare. 
Men thall c/ap their hands at him, and ſhall 
hiſs him out of his place. 3. 
Have you never ſeen a citizen, in a cold morn- 
ing, clapping his ſides, and walking before t is 
hop? Dy yen. 
He crowing clapp'd his wings, th' appointed 
call 
To chuck his wives together in the hall. Dryden, 
Each poet of the air her glory ſings, 
And round him the pleas'd audience c/ap their 


wings. | Dryden. 
He had juſt time to get in and clap te the 
door, to avoid the blow. Locke on Education, 


De: 27 Piety. 
- 


Shak. 


We do not obſerve the cranes, and birds of 


{ 


{ 


CL A , 


la flow'ry wreathes the royal virgin dreſt 
His bending horns, and kindly clapt his 14. 
; Addifon, 
Glad of a quarrel, ſtraight I clap the door, 
Sir, let me (ee your works and you no more. Pope. 


2. To add one thing to another, imply- 
ing the idea of ſomething haſty, unex - 
pected, or ſudden, 

They c/ap mouth to mouth, wing to wing, and 
leg to leg; and fo, after a (weet finging, fall 
down into lakes. Carew, 

This pink is one of Cupid's carriers: clap on 
more ſails ; purſue. Shabſprave. 

Smooth temptations, like the fun, make a 
maiden lay by her veil and robe; which perſceu- 
tion, like the northern wind, made her beld 
fait, and ciap cloſe about her. Taylsr. 

If a man be highly commended, we tnink 
him ſufficiently leflened, if we clap fin, or folly, 


or infirmity into his account. Taylor. 


Razor-makers generally clap a ſmall bac of 


Venice fteel between two ſmall bars of Flemiſh 
ſee]. Moxon's Mechanical I xerciſes. 
The man clapt his fingers one day to his 
mouth, and blew upon them. L' Eftrange. 
His ſhieid thrown by, to mitigate the ſmart, 
He clapp'd his hand upon the wourtded part. 
| Deyde x. 
If you leave ſome ſpace empty for the air, 
then clap your hand upon the mouth of the ve1- 
ſel, and the fithes will contend to get uppermoſt 
in the water. Ray n the Creation, 
It would be as abſurd as to ſay, be larped 
ſpurs to his horſe at St. James's, and gallopped 
away to the Hague. Addifor. 
By having their minds yet in their perfect 
freedom and indifferency, they purſue truth the 
better, having no bias yet capped on to miſlead 
them. Locke, 
I have obſerved a certain cheerfulneſs in as 
bad a ſyſtem of features as ever was clapped 
together, Which hath appeared lovely. Addiſon, 
Let all her ways be unconfin'd, 
And c/ap your padlock on her mind. Prior. 
Socrates or Alexander might have a fool's 
coat clapt upon them, and perhaps neither wiſ- 
dom nor majeſty would ſecure them from a 
ſneer. Watts en the Mind. 


3. To do any thing with a ſudden haſty 
motion, or unexpectedly. 
We were dead aſleep, 

And, how we know ot, all c/apt under hatches. 

Shakſpeare. 

He was no ſooner entercd into the town, but 
a ſcambling ſoldier cart hold of his bridle, u bien 
be thought was in a begging or in a drunken 
faſhion. W eiton's Life of Buck. 

So much from the- reſt of his countrymen, and 
indeed from his whole ſpecies, that bis friends 
would have c/apped him into bedlam, and have 
begged his eſtate. Spectater. 

Have you obfery'd a fitting hare, 
Liſt'ning, and feartul of the rm 
Ot horns and hounds, clap back her ear > Prior. 

We will take our remedy at law, and ap an 
action upon you for old debts. Arbutlnet. 

4. To celebrate or praife by clapping the 
hands ; to applaud, 

I have oſten heard the ſtationer wiſhing for 
thoſe hands to take off his nic lancholy bargain, 
which clappecd its performance on the tage. 

Dedication to Dryden's Spanift Frian. 
5. To infeR with a venereal poiſon. ¶ See 
the noun. |] 

If the patient hath been clapt, it will be the 
more diſtcult to cure him the ſecond time, and 
worſe the third. Wiſeman. 

Let men and manners ev'ry diſh adapt; 
Who'd force his pepper where his gueſts are 

clapt ? Kirg, 
6. ToCLay up, To complete ſuddenly, 
without much precaution. 

No longer than we well could waſh our hanes, 
To clap this royal bargain 2% of peace, Sat-, 


Was ever match clap? tp fo ſuddenly } "Stu 
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A peaee my be clapped up with that fudden - 
neſs, that the forces, which are now in motion, 
may unexpectedly fall upon his ſkirts, Heul. 

7. 75 CLae b. To impriſon with little 
formality or delay. 

Being preſented to the emperor for his admi- 
rable beauty, he was known, and the prince 
clapt him up as his inveigler. Sandys, 


To Clary. v. 4. ; 
1. To move nimbly with a noiſe. 

Every door flew open 
admit my entrance; and then clapt behind me, 
To bar my going back. Dryden, 

A whirlwind roſe, that with a violent blaſt 
Shook all the doom: the doors around me clapt. 
Dryden. 
2. To enter with alacrity and briſkneſs 
upon any thing. 
Come, a ſong.— 
— Shall we c/ap into 't roundly, without ſaying 


. we are hoarfe ? Shatſpeare. 
3. To ſtrike the hands together in ap- 
plauſe. 


All the beſt men are ours; for tis ill hap 
If they hold, when their ladies bid em clap, S/ak/. 


CLay. n. /. {from the verb.] 8 
1. A loud noiſe made by ſudden colliſion. 
Give the door ſuch a c/ap as you go out, as 
will ſhake the whole room, and make every 
thing rattle in it. S wift, 
2. A ſudden or unexpected act or motion. 
It is monſtrous to mie, that the ſouth- ſea 
ſhould pay half their debts at one clap. Swift, 
3. An exploſion of thunder. 
There ſhall be horrible c/aps of thunder, and 
flaſhes of lightning, voices and earthquakes. 


Hakewill an Providence. | 


The cla is paſt, and now the Kies are clear, Dry. 

4. An act of applauſe. | 
The actors, in the midſt of an innocent old 
play, are often ſtartled in the midſt of unexpected 
claps or hiſſes. Addiſon. 


A ſudden or unexpected misfortune. 
Obſolete. 
6. A venereal infection. 
French. ] | 
Time, that at laſt matures a clap to pox. Pope, 
7. [With falconers.] The nether part of 
the beak of a hawk. 


CTA“ PER. n./. {from clap.] 

1. One who claps with his hands; an ap- 
plauder. 

2. The tongue of a bell. 

He hath a heart as ſound as a bell, and his 
tongue is the c/apper ; for what his heart thinks 
his tongue ſpeaks. | Shakſpeare, 

I faw a young lady fall down the other day, 
and ſhe much reſembled an overturned bell 
without a c/apper. 


3. CLAEN of a Mill, A piece of wood 


ſhaking the hopper. 
To CLa'rePERCLAW. v. a. | from clap and 
claw.) To tonguebeat ; to ſcold. 
They are clappercluwing one another, I'll look 
on. Shak ſpeare. 
They've always been at daggers- draw ing, 
And one another clapperclawing. Hudibras, 


Cla'RENCEUX, or CLA'RENCIEUX. n. / 
The ſecond king at arms: ſo named 
from the duchy of Clarence. 

CLaRE-OBSCURE, . /. | from clarus, 
bright, and o5/curus, Lat.] Light and 
ſhade in painting. 

As maſters in the c/are-obſcure 
With various light your eyes allure ; 

A flaming yellow here they ſpread, 
Dr:w off in blue, or charge in red; 
Yet from theſe colours, oddly mix'd, 
vou fight upon the whole is ſix'd. 


from clapoir, 


Pricr, 


Addiſon. | 


| 


| 


CLA 
| CLa'reT. n. /. [clairet, Fr.] French wine, 
of a clear pale red colour, | 
Red and white wine are in a trice confounded 
into claret. Boyle. 
The claret ſmooth, red as the lips we preſs 
In ſparkling fancy, while we drain the bowl. 
8 . Thomſon. 
CLa'sricnorD.n,/.[ fromclarusandchorda, 
Latin. ] A muſical inſtrument in form 
of a ſpinet, but more ancient. It has 
forty-nine or fifty keys, and ſeventy 
ſtrings. Chambers. 
CLAaRririca'TION, n./, [from clarify.] 
The act of making any thing clear from 


impurities, 
and troubled; as muſte, and wort: to know the 


the cauſes of clarification, Bacon. 
To CLARIFY. v. a. [clarifier, French.] 
1, To purify or clear any liquor; to ſe- 

parate from feculencies or impurities. 

The apothecaries c/arify their ſyrups by whites 
of eggs, beaten with the juices which they would 
clarify ; which whites of eggs gather all the dregs 
and groſſer parts of the juice to them; and after, 

the ſyrup being ſet on the fire, the whites of eggs 
themſelves harden, and are taken forth. Bacon. 

2, To brighten; to illuminate. This 
ſenſe is rare. 

The will was then ductile and pliant to all the 
motions of right reaſon: ir met the dictates of a 
clarified underſtanding half way. South, 

The chriſtian religion is the only means that 
God has ſanctified, to ſet fallen man upon his 
legs again, to clarify his reaſon, and to rectify 


his will. South, 
To CLA RITVY. v. 2. To clear up; to 
grow bright. 


Whoſoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underſtanding do clarify 
and break up in the diſcourſing with another; 
he marſhalleth his thoughts more orderly, he 
ſceth how they look when they are turned into 
words. ; Bacon's Eſſays. 

CLARION. u. J, [clarin, Spaniſh ; from 
clarus, loud, Lat.] A trumpet ; a wind 


inſtrument of war. 
And after to his palace he them brings, 
With ſhams, and trumpets, and with clarions 
ſweet; 


& 


Then ſtrait commands, that atrhe warlike ſound 
Of trumpets loud, and clarion, be uprear'd 
The mighty ſtandard. 

Let fuller notes th* applauding world amaze, 
And the loud clarion labour in your praiſe. Pope. 


CLa'kiTy. . / [clartẽ, French; claritas, 
Latin. ] Brightneſs ; ſplendour. 


A light by abundant c/arity inviſible ; an un- 
derflanding which itſelf can only comprehend. 

Sir Walter Raleigh, 

Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 


CLA RV. n./. [ herminium, Lat.] An herb. 
Plants that have circled leaves do all abound 
with moiſture. The weakeſt kind of curling is 
roughneſs ; as in c/ary and burr, Bacon, 


make a noiſe. ] 
1. To make a noiſe by mutual colliſion ; 


to ſtrike one againſt another. 
Three times, as of the calling ſound 
Of arms, we heard. Denham. 
Thoſe few that ſhould happen to cla, might 
rebound after the colliſion. Bentley. 


without c/afing upon one another! which argues 
the ſmallneſs of the parts of light, and the large- 
neſs of the interſtices between particles of air and 
other bodies. Cheyne, 


Liquors are, many of them, at the firſt, thick |] 


means of accelerating clarification, we muſt know | 


And all the way the joyous peopte ſings. Sperſ. | 


Milton's Paradiſe Let. 


but the angels of light in all their c/arity. Brown, | 


To CLASH. v. 1. [#etſen, Dutch, to | 


How many candles may ſend out their light, | 


CL A 
2. To act with oppoſite power, or contrary 


direction, 
| Neither was their any queen - mother whe 
might c/afh with his counſellors for authority. 
Bacon. 
Thoſe that arc not convinced what help this is 
to magiſtracy, would find it, if they ſhould 
chance to c/afh, South, 
3. To contradict; to oppoſe. 
| Wherever there are men, there will be claſting 
ſome time or other; and a knock, or a conteſt, 
ſpoils all. L' Eftrange. 
The abſurdity in this inſtance is obvious; and 
yet every time that c/afting metaphors are put 
together, this fault is committed. SpeAator, 
To CLasn. v. a. To ſtrike one thing 
againſt another, ſo as to produce a 


noiſe, - 
The nodding ſtatue c/aft*d his arms, 
And with a ſullen ſound, and feeble cry, 
Half ſunk, and half pronounc'd the word of 
victory. Di den. 
CLASH. n. /. oa the verb.] 
1. A noiſy colliſion of two bodies. 
The claſt of arms and voice of men we hear. 
\ Denham. 
He nobly ſeiz'd thee in the dire alarms 
Of war and ſlaughter, and the claſs of arms. 
Pope, 


2. Oppoſition ; contradiction. 
Then from the claſtes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's collifion, ſprings, 
Denham. 
In the very next line he reconciles the fathers 
and ſcripture, and ſhe ws there is no claſh betwixt 
them. Atterbury. 


CLASP. 3. / [cheſpe, Dutch. J 
1. A hook to hold any thing cloſe; as a 


| book, or garment. : 
The ſcorpion's claws here graſp a wide extent, 
And here the crab's in leſſer c/aſps are bent. 
4 Addiſon, 
He took me aſide, opening the claſps of the 
parchment cover. Arbut linot and Pope, 
2. An embrace, in contempt. 
VPoour fair daughter, 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
| But with a knave of hire, a gondalier, 
To the groſs claſps of a laſcivious Moor. SH p. 
To CLASP. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To ſhut with a claſp. 
Sermons are the keys of the kingdom of hea- 
ven, and do open the ſcriptures; which being 
but read, remain, in compariſon, till c/aſped. 
4 Hecker. 
There Cazton ſlept, with Wynkin at his ſide; 
One c/aſp'd in wood, ond one in ſtrong cow hide. 
Pepe, 


— 


2. To catch and hold by twining. 
| Direct | 

The claſping ivy where to climb. Milton. 
3. To hold with the hands extended; to 
egncloſe between the hands. 
Occaſion turneth the handle of the bottle firſt 
do be received; and after the belly, which is 
hard to claſp. ; Bacon. 
4. To embrace. 
| Thou art a flave, whom fortune's tender arm 
With favour never c/aſpt, but bred a dog. Shat/. 


Thy ſuppliant, 
I beg, and claſp thy knees. Milton's Par, Leſd. 
He ftoop'd below * 


The flying ſpear, and ſhunn'd the promis'd blow; 

Then creeping, claſp'd the hero's knees, and 

| pray'd. Dryder, 

Now, now, he claſps her to his panting breaſt; 

Now he devours her with his eager eyes. Smith, 
5. To encloſe. 

Boys, with women's voices 
Strive to ſpeak big, and c/aſp their female joints 
In Riff unweildy arms againſt thy crown. Shak, 


 CLa'sSPER. n. /. [from claſp.] The ten- 
dril or thread of a creeping plant, by 


L 


3 "GOYA 
which it clings to ſome other thing for 
8 * 
he tendrels or claſpers of plants are given 
only to ſuch ſpecies as have weak and infirm 
flalks. Kay on the Creation. 
CLa'sPkNIFE. n. /. [from claſp and Erife. ] 
A knife which tolds into the handle. 


CLASS, a. /. [from claſſit, Latin. ] 
1. A rank or order of perſons. 
Segrais has diſtinguiſhed the readers of poetry, 
- according to their capacity of judging, into three 
claſſes, ; 0 Dryden. 
2. A number of boys learning the ſame 
leſſon at the ſchool. 


We ſhall be ſeized away from this lower claſs 
in the ſchool of knowledge, and our converſation 
ſhall be with angels and illuminated ſpirits. 

Watts on the Mind. 


3. A ſet of beings or things; a number 
ranged in diſtribution, under ſome com- 
mon denomination. 

Among this herd of politicians, any one ſet 
make a very conſiderable c/aſs of men. Addiſon, 
Whate'er of mongrel, no one c/aſs adniits 
A wit with dunces, and a dunce with wits, Pope. 

To CLass. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
range according to ſome ilated method 
of diſtribution; to rauge according to 
different ranks. 

I conſidered that, by the claffing and metho- 
dizing ſuch paſſages, I might inſtruct the reader. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 

CLa'ss1CcaL. 


Cra'ssicx c adj. [claſſicus, Latin-] 


1. Relating to antique authors ; relating 
to literature. 

Poetick fields encompaſs me around, 

And till I ſeem to treat on c/af/ick ground. 
Adiiſon, 
With them the genius of c/afſick learning dwel- 
leth, and from them it is derived, Felton. 
2. Of the firſt order or rank. 

From this ſtandard the value of the Roman 
weights and coins are deduced: in the ſettling 
of which I have followed Mr. Greaves, who may 
be juſtly reckoned a c/affical author on this ſub- 
ject. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


CLa'ssick. . /. [ claſſicus, Lat.] An au- 
thor of the firit rank: uſually taken for 
ancient authors, 

The clafſicks of an age that heard of none. Pepe. 


CL A'SSIS. n. ſ. [Latin.] Order; ſort; 

body. 
He had declared his opinion of that ca of 
men, and did all he could to hinder their growth, 
Clarendon, 


To CLA'TTER. v. a. [clazpunge, a rat- 
tle, Saxon. ] 


1. To make a noiſe by knocking two ſo- 
norous bodies frequently together. 
Now the ſprightly trumpet from afar 
Had rous'd the neighing ſteeds to ſcour the fields, 
While the fierce riders c/atter'd on their ſhields, 
Dryden. 
2, To utter a noiſe by being ſtruck toge- 
ther. 
All that night was heard an unwonted clatter- 
ing of weapons, and of men running to and fro. 
N Knelles' Hiſtory. 
Down ſunk the monſter-bulk, and preſs'd the 
ground; 
His arms and clattcring ſhield on the vaſt body 
found, Dryden. 
Their clattering arms with the fierce ſhocks re- 
ſound ; 
Helmets and broken lances ſpread the ground, 


Granville, 
3. To talk faſt and idly. 


CL A 


Here is a great deal of good matter 
Loft for lack of telling; 


Now, fiker, I ſee thou do'ſt but clatter ; 
Herm may come of melling. Spenſer, 

All thoſe airy, ſpeculations, which betteted 
not men's manners, were only a noiſe and clat- 
tering of words. Decay of Piety, 

To CLA'TTKR. v. a. 
1. To ſtrike any thing ſo as to make it 
ſound and rattle. 

I only with an oaken ſtaff will meet thee, 
And raiſe ſuch outcries on thy clatter'd iron, 
That thou oft thalt wiſh thyſelf at Gath. Milton. 

When all the bees are gone to ſettle, 

You clatter ſtill your brazen kettle, Swift. 
2. To diſpute, jar, or clamour: a low 


word, Martin. 

CLA'TTER. n./. from the verb.] 

1. A rattling noiſe made by the frequent 
and quick colliſion of ſonorous bodies. 
A clatter is a claſh often repeated with 
great quickneſs, and ſeems to convey 
the idea of a ſound ſharper and ſhriller 
than rattle, [See the verb.] 

I have ſeen a monkey overthrow all the diſhes 
and plates in a kitchen, merely for the pleaſure of 


ſeeing them tumble, and hearing the clatter they 
made in their fall. Swift. 


2. It is uſed for any tumultuous and con- 
fuſed noiſe. | 
By this great c/atter, one of greateſt note 
Seems bruited, Shakſpeare. 
Grow to be ſhort, 
Throw by your c/atter, 


And handle the matter. Ben Jonſon. 
O Rourk's jolly boys 
Ne'er dreamt of the matter, 

Till rous'd by the noiſe 
And muſical clatter, . Swift 


The jumbling particles of matter 
an" chaos make not ſuch a c/attery. Soft. 


LA'VATED. adj. [clavatus, Lat.] Knob- 
bed; ſet with knobs. 


Theſe appear plainly to have been clawvated 
{pikes$ af ſome Kind of echinus ovarius. Mod itoard. 


CLA'UDENT. adj. [claudens, Lat.) Shut- 
ting; encloſing ; confining. Dia. 
20 CLA'UDICATE. v. n. [claudico, 
Latin.] To halt ; to limp. Dis. 
CLAUDICA'TION. 1. . [ from claudicate ] 
The act or habit of halting. Dis. 
CLAVE. The preterit of c/:ave. 
CLA'VELLATED. adj. [clavellatus, low 
Latin] Made with burnt tartar: a chy- 
mical term. Chambers. 
Air, tranſmitted through c/awe//ated aſhes into 


an exhauſted receiver, loſes weight as it paſſes 
through them. Arbuthnot. 
CLa'veR. . /. [elæpen pynx, Sax. ] This 
is now univerſally written clover, though 
not ſo properly. See CLovxx. 
CLA'viCLE. . /. [clavicula, Lat.] The 
collar bone. 
Some quadrupeds can bring their fore fect 


unto their mouths; as moſt that have c/awicles, 
or collar bones, Brown. 


A girl was brought with angry wheals down 
her neck, towards the gun. Wiſeman. 


CLAUSE. u. /. | clauſula, Latin. ] 

1. A ſentence; a tingle part of a diſ- 
courſe z a ſubdiviſion of a larger ſen- 
tence ; ſo much of a ſentence as is to be 
conſtrued together. 

God may be glorified by obedience, andobeyed 
by performance of his will, although no ſpecial 
clauſe or ſentence of ſcripture be in every ſuch 
action ſet before men's eyes to warrant it. Hooter. 

2. Anarticle, or particular ſtipulation, 

The c/auſe is untrue concerning the bithop. 

Heeter. 


1 


CLA 
When, aſter his death, they were fent both te 
Jews and Gentiles, we find not this c/auſe in 
their commiſſion, South, 
CLA'USTRAL. 45 * clauſlrum, Lat.] 
Relating to a cloilter, or religious houſe, 
Clauſtrul priors are ſuch as pieſide over mo- 


naſteries, next to the abbot or chief governour in 
ſuch religious houſes. Aylife.- 


CLA'USURE, u. /. [clauſura, Lat.] Cou- 
finement ; the act of ſhutting ; the (tate 
of being ſhut. 


In ſome monaſteries the ſeverity of the c/auſur? 
is hard to be born. Gedars. 


CLAW, n. /. [clapan, Saxon. ] 
I. The foot of a bealt or bird, armedwith 


ſharp nails; or the pincers or boulders of 
a ſhellfiſh. | 
I ſaw her range abroad to ſeek her food, 
T' embrue her teeth and c/aws with lukewarm 
blood. Spenſer, 
What's juſtice to a man, or laws, 
That never comes within their claws ? Hudibras, 
He ſoftens the harſh rigour of the laws, 
Blunts their keen edge, and grinds their harpy 
cla tus. Cartk, 
2. Sometimes a hand, in contempt. 
To CLaw. v. a. [clayan, Saxon. ] 
1. To tear with nails or claws. 
Look, if the wither*d elder hath not his poll 
c/aww'd like a parrot, Shakſpeare. 
2. To pull, as with the nails. 
I am afraid we ſhall not eaſily c/aww off that 
name, V ; South, 
3. Totear or ſcratch in general. 
But we muſt late ourielves with ſhameful 


And heathen firipes, by their example. Hudibras.- 


They for their own opinions ſtand faſt, 
Only to have them c/aw'd and canvaſt. Haudibras, 
4. To ſcratch or tickle, 
I muſt laugh when I am merry, and clau no 
man in his humour. Shakſpeare, 
5. To flatter : an obſolete ſenſe. Sce 
CLAWBACK. | 
6. 4 CLaw of, or away. To ſcold; to 
rail at. 


You thank the place where you found money ; 
but the jade Fortune is to be c/aived arwway for *; 
it you thould lofe it. L' Eftrang:. 


CLa'wnack. n./. [from claw and back.] 


A flatterer ; a ſycophant; a Wheedler. 


The pope's clarwbacks, Jewel, 


CTA“ WKD. adj. [from claw.] Furniſhed 
or armed with claws. 

Among quadrupeds, of all the clawed, the 
lion is the ſtrongeit. Grew's Cofmelogia. 

CLAY. n. /. [clai, Welſh ; Kley, Dutch.] 
1. Unctuous and tenacious earth, ſuch as 
will mould into a certain form. 

Clays are earths firmly coherent, weighty and 
compact, ſtiff, viſcid, and ductile to a great de- 
gree, while moilt; ſmooth to the touch, not 
eaſily breaking between the fingers, nor readily 
diffuſihle in water; and, when mixed, not readi'y 
ſubſiding from it. Hil on Feffils. 

Deep Acheron, 
Whoſe troubled eddies, thick with ooze and can, 
Are whirl'd aloft. Dryden, 

Expoſe the clay to the rain, to drain it from 

ſalts, that the bricks may be more durable. 
IVoudrcard on Fs. 
The ſun, which ſoftens wax, will harden c/ay, 
Watts. 

Clover is the beſt way of improving c/ays, where 
mann:ie is ſcarce. Nertimenr's Huſbandry, 

2. [In poetry.] Earth in general; the 
terreſtrial element. 

Why ſhould om c/ay 
Over our ſpirits ſo much ſway ? Denne. 

To CLAY. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover with clay; to manure with clay. 
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CLE 


Tins manuring tafts fifty years: then the 


- ground muſt be clayed again. Mortimer. 
Crar- o. adj. [clay and cold.) Life- 
leſs ; cold as the unanimated earth. 

I waſh'd bis clay-rold corſe with holy drops, 
And ſaw him laid in hallow'd ground. Rowe. 
Cr.av-ert. . / [clay and pit.) A pit 
where clay is dug. 
'T was found in a c/ay-pit. IWwodward. 
CLavks. nf. [claye, Fr. In fortifica- 
tion.] Wattles made with {takes inter- 
wove with ofiers, to cover gy. m6 
hambers. 
Cra'rey. adj. [from clay.] Conſiſting of 
elay ; abounding-with clay. 
Some in a lax or ſandy, ſome a heavy or clay:y 
foil. erham, 
CLa'visn. adj, [from clay.] Partaking of 
the nature of clay ; containing particles 
of clay. | 
Small beer proves an unwholeſome drink; 
perhaps, by being brewed with a thick, muddith, 
and clay; water, which the brewers covet. 
Harvey en Conſumptions. 
Cra'vmarL. n.f. [clay and marl.] A 
whitiſh, ſmooth, chalky clay. 
Claymarl reſembles clay, and is near a- Kin to it; 


but is more fat, and ſometimes mixed with chalk- 
ſtones. Aortimer's Huſbandry. 


CLEAN. adj. [glan, Welſh ; clane, Sax. ] 


1. Free from dirt or filth : as, clean water, 
Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 


* 


Above the water were on high extent, | 


And fain'd to wath themſelves inceſſantly ; 

Vet nothing cleaner were for ſuch intent, 

But rather fouler. Fairy Queen, 
They make clean the outſide of the cup and of 

the platter, but within they are full of extortion 

and exceſs. Matthew, 
He that hath elcan hands anda pure heart, Pal. 
Create in me a c/can heart, O God! Pſalms, 


2. Free from moral impurity; chalte ; 
innocent ; guiltleſs, : 
3. Elegant; neat ; not unwei 


ldy ; not | 


encumbered with any thing uſcleſs or 


diſproportioned. 
The timber and wood are in ſome trees more 
elean, in ſome more knotty. Baron's Nat. Hift. 
Yet thy waiſt is ſtraight and c/can 
As Cupid's ſhafr, or Hermes“ rod. Waller. 
4. Not foul with any loathſome diſeaſe; 
not leprous. 
If the plague be ſomewhat dark, -and ſpread 
not in the (kia, the prieſt ſhall pronounce him 
clean. . i Leviticas. 
5. Dexterous; not bungling ; feat : as, a 
clean trick; a clean leap ; a clean boxer. 
CrkAN. wh a j 
1. Quite; perfectly; fully; completely. 
Nis ſenſe is now litile uſed. 
Their actions have been ce contrary unto 


thoſe before mentioned. Hooker, 
Being ſeated, and domeſtick broi:s 
Clean overblown. Shakfpeare, 


A philoſopher, preſſed with the fame objec- 
ti m, ſhapes an anſwer cleun contrary. Hate ui 
2. Without miſcarriage; in a dexterous 
manner. a 
Pope came off clean with Homer; hut they ſay, 
Broome went before, and kindly ſwept the way. 
; Henley. 
To CLEAN. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
To free from dirt or filth. | 
Their tribes adjuſted, c/ean'd their vig'rous 
wings, 

And many a circle, many a ſhort eſſay, 

WhecFd round and round. Themfon, 


Cr.t'ANLtLY, adv. {from cleanly.) In a 
cleauly manner. | 
CTS AMLIV ESS. 1. /. [from clcanly, | 


| 


— 


— 
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CLE 
1. Freedom from dirt or filth. 
I ſhall ſpeak nothing of the extent of this city, 
the c/eaMineſs of its ſtreets, nor the beauties of 
its piazza, Addiſon. 
2. Neatneſs of dreſs ; purity ; the quality 
contrary to negligence and naſtineſs. 
The miſtreſs thought it either not to deſerve, 
or not to need, any exquiſite decking, having 
no adorning but c/eanlineſs. Sidney. 
From whence the tender ſkin aſſumes 
A ſweetneſs above all perfumes ; 
From whence a cleanlineſs remains, 
Incapable of outward ſtains. 
Such c/eanlineſs from head to heel ; 
No tumours groſs, or frowzy ſteams, 
No noiſome whiffs, or ſweaty ſtreams, Soft. 


Swift. 


CLE'anLy. adj. [from clean.! 
1. Free from dirtineſs; careful to avoid 
filth ; pure in the perſon. 
Next that ſhall mountain *ſparagus be hid, 
Pull'd by ſome plain but cleanly country maid. 
Dryden. 
An ant is a very c/ean/y inſect, and throws out 
of her neſt all the ſmall remains of the corn on 


which ſhe feeds. Addiſon, 
2. That makes cleanlineſs. 
In our fantaſtick climes, the fair 
With cleanly powder dry their hair, Prior. 


3. Pure; innocent; immaculate. 

Perhaps human nature meets few more ſweetly 
reliſhing and cleanly joys, than thoſe that derive 
from ſucceſsful trials. Glanville. 

4. Nice; addreſsful ; artful. ; 

Through his fine handling, and his c/eanly play, 
All thoſe royal figns had ſtole away. penſer. 

We can ſecure eurſelves are treat by ſome c/can/y 
evaſion. TL. Fftrange's Fables. 

CLE'ANLY. adv. [from clean.] Elegantly ; 


neatly ; without naſtineſs, 
If I do grow great, I'll leave ſack, and live 
cleanly, as a nobleman ſhould,  Shatkſprare, 
CLE'ANnNEss, u. ſ. [from clean.] 
1. Neatneſs; freedom from filth. 
2. Eaſy exactneſs; juſtneſs; natural, un- 
laboured correctneſs. 

He ſhewed no ſtrength in ſhaking of his ſtaff; 

but the fine cleanneſ of bearing it was delightful. 
Sidney. 

He minded only the elearneſs of his ſatire, and 

the cleanneſs of expreſſion, Dryden's Juvenal. 
3- Purity ; innocence. 

The cleanneſs and purity of one's mind is never 
better proved, than in diſcovering its own faults 
at firſt view. Pope. 

2 CLEANSE. v. a. [clænpian, Saxon, ] 
1. To free from filth or dirt, by waſhing 
or rubbing, 

Cleanſe the pale corps with a religious hand 
From the polluting weed and common ſand. 

Prior. 
2. To purify from guilt. 
The blueneſs of a wound cleanſeth away evil. 
Proverbs, 


The plant alone deforms the happy clime. Dryd,. 
3. To free from noxious humours by pur- 
ation, 

Canſt thou not miniſter to a mind diſeas'd, 
And, with ſome ſweet oblivious antidote, 
Cleanſe the fiuff'd boſom of that perilous fluff 
Which weighs upon the heart? Shatſprare. 

This oil, combined with its own falt and ſugar, 
makes it ſaponaccous and cleanſing, by which 
quality it often helps digeſſion, and excites ap- 

petite. Arbuthne: an Aliments, 
To free from leproſy. 

Shew thyſelf to the pricft, and offer for thy 

cleanfing thoſe things which Mofes e | 

Musk. 

5. To ſcour; to rid of all offenſive things. 

This tiver the Jews proflered the pope to 
cleanſe, lo they might have what they ſound, 


8. Apparent ; manifeſt; 


Not all her od'rous tears can c/canſe her crime, | 


Ad tsſon on Italy. { 


CLE 


C1s'anser. u. /. [clenrene,. Saxon. 
That which has the quality of evacua- 
ting any foul humours, or digeſting a 
ſore ; a detergent. 

If there happens an impoſthume, honey, and 
even honey of roſes, taken inwardly, is a good 
cleanſer. Arburhmr. 


CLEAR. adj. [clair, Fr. Eaer, Dutch; 
clarus, Latin, |, : 

1. Bright; tranipicuous ; pellucid ; tranſ- 
parent; luminous; without opacity or 
cloudineſs ; not nebulous ; not opacous; 
not dark. 5 

The ſtream is ſo tranſparent, pure, and clear, 
That, had the ſelf-enamour'd youth gaz'd here, 
He out the bottom, not his face, had teen. Dark. 

2. Perſpicacious ; ſharp. | 

Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 
Which that falſe fruit, that promis*d c/earey ſight, 
Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A tun about was every pillar there; 

A poulith*d mirrour ſhone not half ſo clear, Dryd. 

3. Cheerful; not civuded with care or 
anger. 

Sternly he pronounc'd 
The rigid interdiction, which teſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine ear, though in my choice 
Not to incur ; but ſoon his c/car aſpect 
Return'd, and gracious purpoſe thus renew'd. 
; Milton, 

4. Fice from clouds ; ſerene. 

I will darken the carth in a clear day. Ames. 

And the clear ſun on his wide watery glaſs 
Gaz'd hot. Ailton's Paradiſe Loft. 

5. Without mixture; pure; unmingled. 

6. Perſpicuous; not obſcure; not hard 


to be underſtood; not ambiguous. 
We pretend to give a ciear account how thun- 
der and lightning is produced, Temple, 
Many men reaſon cxcceding clear and rightly, 
who know not how to make a ſyllogiſm. Like. 


7. Indiſputable ; evident; undeniable. 
Remain'd to our almighty foe 
Clear Victory; to our part lols, and rout 

Through all th' empyrean. Milton's Par, L-f, 
not hid; not 
dark. | | 

The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken, 
Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 
Miiten. 
Unto Gud, who underſtandeth all their ſecret 
cogſtations, they are cicur and manifeſt. Heoker. 
1 he pleaſure of right reſoning is ſtill the greater, 
by how much the contequences are more c/cary 
and the chains of them more long. Burnet, 


9. Quick to underſtand ; prompt ; acute. 

Motber of ſcience, now I tcel thy power 

Within me c/car, not only to diſcern 

Things in their cauſes, but to trace the ways 

Of higheſt agents, deem'd however wiſe. Milton. 

10, Unſpotted ; guiltleſs ; irreproachable. 
Duncan has been ſo clear in his great office. 
Shakſprare. 
Think that the c/earzef gods, who make them 
onours 
Of men's impoſſibilities, have preſetv'd thee. 
Shak ſpeare. 

Repentance ſo altereth and changeth a men 

through the mercy of God, be he never ſo de filed, 

that it maketh him pure and cr. Whitgift. 
Though the peripatetick philoſophy has been 

moſt eminent in its way, yet other ſects have 

not been wholly clear of it. Loc be. 
Stateſman, yet friend to truth, in ſoul ſincere, 

In action faithful, and in hunour clear. Pepe. 


11. Unprepoſſeſſed; not preoccupied ; im- 
aitial, 
Leucippe, of whom one look, in a clear judg- 


ment, would have been more acceptable than all 
ter kindneſs ſo prodigally Veſtowed. Sidney. 


12. Free from diſtreſs, proſecution, or im- 


puted gujlt. 


CL E 


The cruel corp'ral whiſper'd in my ear, 


Five pounds, if rightly tipt, would ſet me clear, | 


Gay. 

13. Free from deductions or encumbrances. 
Hope, if the ſucceſs happens to fail, is c/ear 
gains as long as it laſts, lier againff Deſpair. 
Whatever a foreigner, who purchaſes land — 
gives for it, is ſo much every farthing clear gain 
to the nation; for that money comes clear in, 
without carrying out any thing for it. Locke. 
I often wiſh'd that I had c/ear, 

For life, fix hundred pounds a-year. if 
14. Unencumbered ; without let or hin- 
 derance ; vacant ; unobftruged. | 

If he be ſo far beyond his health, 
Methinks he ſhould the ſooner pay bis debts, 

And make a clear way to the gods. Shakſpeare. 
A poſt-boy winding his horn at us, my com- 
panign gave him two or three curſes, and left 
the way clear for him. Addiſon. 
A clear ſtage is left for Jupiter to diſplay his 
omnipotence, and turn the fate of armies alone. | 


Pope's E Homer, 
16. Ont of debe. 5 
16. Unentangled ; at a ſafe diſtance from 


any danger or enemy. 

Finding ourſelves too flow of ſail, we put on 
a compelled valour, and in the grapple I boarded 

them: on the inſtant they got cer of our ſhip. 
Shakſpeare. 
It requires care for a man with a double deſign 
to keep clear of claſhing with his o] reaſonings. 
L. range, 


17. Canorous ; ſounding diſtinctly, plainly, | 


articulately. 

I much approved of my friend's inſiſting upon 
the qualifications of a good aſpect and a clear 
voice, | Addiſon, 

Hark! the numbers ſoft and clear 
Gently ſteal upon the ear; 

Now louder and yet louder riſe, 
And fill with ſpreading lounds the ſkies. Pope. 
18, Free; guiltleſs : with from. 
I am clear from the blood of this woman. 
Suſanna. 
None is ſo fit to correct their faults, as he 
who is clear from any in his own writings. Dryd. 
19. Sometimes with of. 
The air is clearer of groſs and damp * 
emple. 
20. Uſed of perſons. Diſtinguiſhing ; 
judicious ; intelligible : this is ſcarcely 
ufed but in converſation. 0 
CLEaR. adv. 


1. Plainly ; not obſcurely. 
Now clear I underſtand 
What oft my ſteddieſt thoughts have ſcarch'd in 
vain, Milten, 
2. Clean; quite; completely. A low 
word. 
He Put his mouth to her ear, and, under pre- 
text of a whiſper, bit it c/ear off, DT” Eftrange. 
CLEAR. n. .. A term uſed by builders for 
the inſide of a houſe ; the ſpace within 
from wall to wall. 
To CLEAR. v. a. [from the adjeRive.] 
1. To make bright, by removing opacous 
bodies ; to brighten. 
Your eyes, that ſeem ſo clear, | 
Yet are but dim, ſhall perfe&tly be then 
Open'd and clear*d, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Like Boreas in his race, when ruſhing forth, 
He ſweeps the ſkies, and clears the cluudy North. 


Dryden. | 


A ſavoury diſh, a homely treat, 
Where all is plain, where all is neat, 
Clear up the cloudy foreheads of the great. Dryd. 
2. To 45 from obicurity, perplexity, or 
ambiguity. | 
To clear up the ſeveral parts of this theory, 


I was willing to lay aſide a great many other | 


ſpeculations, Burnet's Theory, 


Soft. 


CLE 
When, in the knot of the play, no other wa 
is left for the diſcovery, then let a god deſcend, 


and e/ear the buſineſs to the audience. Dryden. 
By myſtical terms, and ambiguous phraſes, 


he darkens what he ſhould clear up. Boyle. 
Many knotty points tiete are, 
Which all diſcuſs, but few can clear. Prior. 


3. To purge from the imputation of 
guilt ; N to vindicate; to de- 
nd: often with from before the thing. 
Somerſet was much cleared by the death of 
thoſe who were executed, to make him appear 
faulty. a Sir John Hayward. 
To clear the Deity from the imputation of 
tyranny, injuſtice, and diſſimulation, which none 
do throw upon God with more preſumption than 
thoſe who are the patrons of abſolute neceſſity, is 
both comely and chriſtian. Bramhall. 
| To clear herſelf, 
For ſending him no aid, ſhe came from Egypt. 
| Dryden. 
I will appeal to the reader, and am ſure he will 
clear me from partiality. Dryden's Fables. 
How ! wouldſt thou clear rebellion ? Addiſon. 


fins, which you know to be diſpleaſing to God. 


4. To cleanſe: with of. or from. 

My hands are of your colour ; but I ſhame 
To wear a heart ſo white : 

A little water c/ears us of this deed, Shatſpeare. 
5. To remove any encumbrance, or em- 
barraſſment. 

A man digging in the ground did meet with a 
door, having a wall on cach hand of it; from 
which having cleared the earth, he forced open 
the door. Wilkins, 

This one mighty ſum has c/car*d the deht. 

. | Dry len. 

A ſtatue lies hid in a block of marble; and 
the art of the ſtatuary only clears away the ſuper- 
fluous matter, and removes the rubbiſh. Addiſon, 

Multitudes will furniſh a double proportion 
towards the c/caring of that expence. Addiſon, 

6. To free from any thing offenſive or 
noxious. 

To clear the palace from the foe, ſucceed 
The weary living, and revenge the-dead. Dryd. 

It ſhould be the {kill and art of the teacher to 
clear their heads of all other thoughts, whilſt they 
are learning of any thing. Locke or Education. 

Auguſtus, to eſtabliſh the dominion of the 
ſeas, rigged out a powerful navy to clear it of 
the pirates of Malta. Arbuthnot, 

7. To clarify: as, to clear liquors. 
8. To gain without deduction. 

He clears but two hundred thouſand crowns a 
year, after baving defrayed all the charges of 
working the ſalt. Addiſon. 

9. To confer judgment or knowledge. 
Our common prints would c/ear up their un- 

| derſtandings, and animate their minds with vir- 

tue. Addiſon's Spectator. 


is to obtain the liberty of ſailing, or of 
ſelling a cargo, by ſatisfying the cuſ- 
toms. | 
To CLEaR. v.n. 
1. To grow bright; to recover tranſpa- 
rency. : 
So foul a ſky clears not without a ſtorm. Shak, 
2. Sometimes with . 
The miſt, that hung about my mind, cleart up. 
Addiſon. 
Take heart, nor of the laws of fate complain; 
Tho' now *tis cloudy, *twill clear up again. 


Adviſe him to ſtay till the weather c/ears up, 
for you are afraid there will be rain. Swrfr. 


' diſtreſs, or entanglements. 


Before you pray, clear your ſoul from all thoſe | 
Wake's Preparation for Death. | 


10. To CLEAR a /bip, at the cuſtomhouſe, 


Nerris. | 


3. To be diſengaged from encumbrances, | 


He that c/ears at once, will relapſe; for, find- | 


CLE 
euſtoms : but he that clearerh by degrees, ſu - 
duccth a habit of frugality, and gaineth as well 
upon his mind as upon his eftate. Bacon's Eſſays 
CLE'ARANCE. 3. /. [from char.) A cer- 
tibcate that a ſhip has been cleared at 
the cuſtomhouſe. 
Cie'anren. n./:. fromelcar.] Brightener ; 
purifier ; enlightener. 
Gold 2 wonderful 1 3 9 und- 
ng: it des e in an 
inſtant. unn Aalen. 
CLlE'ARLY. adv. [from clear.] 
1. Brightly; luminouſly. | 

My (teries of grace and ſalvation, which were 
but darkly diſcloſed unto them, have unto us 
more c/early ſhined. Hooker... 

2. Plainly ; evidently ; without obſcurity 
or ambiguity. 

Chriſtianity firſt clearly proved this noble and 
important truth to the world. Rogers, 

3. With diſcernment z acutely ; without 
embarraſſment or perplexity of mind. 

There is almoft no man but ſees cicarſier and 
ſharper the vices in a ſpeaker than the virtues. 

Ben Jonſon. 
4. Without entanglement or diſtraction of 
affairs. 

He that doth not divide, will never enter into 
buſineſs; and he that divideth too much, will 
never come out of it clearly, Bacon's Eſſays. 

4. Without by-ends; without finiſter 
views ; honeſtly. 

When you are examining theſe matters, do- 
not take into conſideration any fenfua}.or worldly 
intereſt ; but deal clearly and impartially with 
yourſelves. Til lot ſun. 

6. Without deduction or coſt. 
7. Without reſerve; without evaſion ; 
without ſubterfuge. 

By a certain day they ſhould clearly relinquiſh 
unto the king all their lands and poſſeſſions. 

Davies on Ireland, 
CIE“ARNESS. n. / [from clear. ] 
1. Tranſparency ; brightneſs. 


% 


— 


clearneſs and ſplendour, but ſweetneſs of ſavout. 
Bacon's Natural Hijtory. 

Glaſs in the furnace grows to a greater mag- 
nitude, and refines to a greater clearneſs, only av 
the breath within is more powerful, and tne heat 
more intenſe, Bacen, 

2. Splendour ; luſtre. 

Love, more clear than yourſelf, with the clear- 
15 lays a night of ſorrow upon me. 

iſtinctneſs; perſpicuity. 

If he chances to think right, be does not 
know how to convey his thoughts to another 
with clearneſi and perſpicuity. Addiſon. 
4. Sincerity ; honeſty ; plaindealing. 

When the caſe required diſſimulation, if they 
uſed it, the former opinion ſpread abroad, of 
their good faith and c/earneſs of dealing, made 
them almoſt invincible. Bacon, 

5. Freedom from imputation of ill. 

I require a clearneſt. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
CLiEars1GHTED. adj. ſclear and fight, ], 
Perſpicuous ; diſcerning ; judicious. 

Clearſighted reaſon wildom's judgment leads; 
And ſenſe, her vaſſal, in her footſteps treads. 

Denham.. 
To CLE 'ARSTARCH. v. 4. [from clear 
and flarch.) To ſtiffen with ſtarch. 

He took his preſent lodging at the manſion- 
houſe of a taylor's widow, who waſhes,. and can 
clearſiarch his bands. Aadiſen. 

To CLEAVE. v. n. pret. I clave. [cleo- 
pan, Sax. Leven, Dutch. ] 
1. To adhere; to ſtick; to hold to. 

The clarifying of liquors by adheſion, is ef- 

fected when ſome cleaving body is mixed with 


3 


k 


| ing himfclf out of traits, he will. revert te his 


| 


It may be, percolation doth not only cauſe 


Sidney. 
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CLE 


the liquors, whereby the groſſer part ſticks to 


* 


| 


that cleaving body. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Water, in ſmall es cleaveth to any thing 
that is ſolid, con's Natural Hiftory. 


When the duſt groweth into hardneſs, and the 
' clods cleave faſt together. Fob 


The thin chameleon, fed with air, receives 


The colour of the thing to which he c/eaves. 
Dryden. 
2. To unite aptly; to fit. 
New honours come upon him, 
Like our ſtrange garments, c/cave not to their 


mould, ory: 


But with the aid of uſe. are. 


3. To unite in concord and intereſt ; to | 


adhere. | 

The apoſiles did conform the chriſtians ac- 

. cording to the pattern of the Jews, and made 

them c/cave the better. ooker, 
The men of Judah c/ave unto their king. 


; « Samuel. 
If you ſhall cleave to my conſent, when 'tis, 
Tt ſhall make honour for you. Shakſpeare, 


The people would revolt, if they ſaw any of 
the French nation to c/czave unto. Knoles. 


4. To be concomitant to; to be united | 
with. 
We cannot imagine, that, in breeding or be- 


getting faith, his grace doth c/zave to the one, 
and forſake the other. Hooker. 


To CLEAVE. v. a. pret, I clove, I clave, 
I . cleft; part. paſſ. cloven, or cleft, 
[cleopan, Sax. Lloven, Dutch. ] 

1. To divide with violence; to ſplit ; to 
part forcibly into pieces. | 

And at their paſſing cleave th' Aſſyrian flood. 
| Milton. 
The fountains of it are ſaid to have been c/oven, | 
or buſt open. Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 
The bleſſed miniſter his wings diſplay'd, 
And, like a ſhooting flar, he cleft the night. 


Dryden. | 

Rais'd on her duſky wings, ſhe clcaves the 

: ſkies. Dryden. 

Whom with ſuch force he ſtruck, he fell'd 
him down, 


And cleft the circle of his golden crown. Dryden. 

Or had the ſun 

Elected to the earth a nearer ſeat, 

His beams had c/ef? the hill, the valley dry'd. 

| Blackmore, 
Where whole brigades one champion's arms 

o'erthrow, 0 

And cleave a giant at a random blow. Tickel, 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 

When the fierce eagle c/eaves the liquid ſky. 


4 


Pepe. 


2. To divide; to part naturally. | 
And every beaſt that parteth the hoof, and 
cleaveth the cleft into two claws. Deut. 


To CLEAVE. v. un. 


1. To part aſtinder. 
Wars 'twixt you twain, would be 
As if the world ſhould c/cave, and that flain men 
Should folder up the rift. Shakſpeare, 
The ground clave aſunder that was under them. 
Numbers, | 
He cut the c/-a7ing ſky, 

And in a moment vaniſh'd from her eye. 

2. To ſuffer diviſion. 
It cleaves with à gloſſy polite ſubſtance, not 


plane, but with ſome little unevenneſs. Newton. | 


CLE'AVER. n. ſ. from cleave. ] | 
1. A butcher's inſtrument to cut animals 
into joints, 

You gentlemen keep a parcel of roaring bullies 
about me day and night, with huzzas and hunt- 
ing horns, and ringing the changes on-butchers 
cleaners, Arbuthnet. i 

Tho! arm'd with all thy c/earzers, knives, 

And axes made to hew down lives. Hrudibras, 
2. A weed. Improperly written CIIVER. 


CLEzts.n./, The two parts of the foot of 


Pope. 


— 


| 
CTErr 


CLE 


beafts which are cloven-footed. Skinner. | 


It is a country word, and probably cor- 
rupted from claws. 
CLEF. n. /. ¶ from clef, key, French.] In 
muſick, a mark at the beginning of the 
lines of a ſong, which ſhows the tone 


How I have ſped the clerg yme 
The ſums I baye collected ſhall — Shalf. 
It ſeems to be in the power of a reaſonable 
clergyman to make the moſt ignorant man com- 
prehend his duty, Swift, 
CLERICAL. adj. [clericus, Lat.] Relating 
to the clergy : as, ac 


or key in which the piece is to begin. 
N Chambers. 


. row pa 
parted aſunder. 


Fat with incenſe ſtrew'd 
On the c/efe wood. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
I never did on cleft Parnaſſus dream, 
Nor taſte the ſacred Heliconian ſtream. Dryden. 
CLnerT. n. /. [from cleave.] 
1. A ſpace made by the ſeparation of parts; 
- acreck; a creviſe. | 
The caſcades ſeem to break through the clefrs 
and cracks of rocks. Addiſon's Guardian. 
The extremity of this cape has a long cleft in 
it, which was enlarged and cut into _— by 
Agrippa, who made this the great port for the 
Roman fleet. Addiſon on Italy. 
The reit of it, being more groſs and ponderous, 
does not move far; but lodges in the clefts, 
craggs, and fides of the rocks, near the bottoms 
of them. Mood ward. 
2, In farriery. a 
Clefts appear on the bought of the paſterns, 
and are cauſed by a ſharp and malignant humour, 
which frets the ſkin; and it is accompanied with 
pain, and a noiſome ſtench. Farrier's Di#. 
His horſe it is the heralds weft; 
No, 'tis a mare, and hath a cet. Ben Jonſon. 


To CLE'FTGRAFT. v. a. [cleft and graft.] 
To engraft by cleaving the ſtock of a 
tree, and inſerting a branch. 

Filberts may be cleſtgrafted on the cammon 
nut, Mortimer, 

CLE'MENCY. . ſe [ clemence, Fr. clementia, 
Latin. ] 

1, Mercy ; remiſſion of ſeverity; willing- 
neſs to ſpare ; tenderneſs in puniſhing. 

J have ſtated the true notion of clemency, 
mercy, compaſſion, good-nature, humanity, or 


whatever elſe it may be called, ſo far as is con- 
ſiſtent with wiſdom. Addifen, 


2. Mildneſs ; ſoftneſs. 
Then in the clemency of upward air 
We'll ſcour our ſpots, and the dire thunder ſcar. 
Dryden. 
CLE'MENT. adj. [ clemens, Lat.] Mild; 
gentle; merciful ; kind; tender; com- 
paſſionate. | 
You are more clement than vile men, 
Who of their broken debtors take a third, 
Letting them thrive again on the abatement, Shak/. 
CLENCH. See CLINCH. 
To CLEPE. v. a. [clypian, Sax. ] 
Obſolete. 
Three crabbed months had fowr'd themſelves 
to death, 


Ere I could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyſelf my love. Shakſpeare, 


CLE'RGY. . / [clerge, Fr. clerus, Lat. 
x>ne%.] The body of men ſet apart by 


due ordination for the ſervice of God. 
We hold that God's clergy are a ſtate which 
hath been, and will be as long as there is a church 
upon carth, neceſſary, by the plain word of God 
himſeif; a ſtare whereunto the reſt of God's 
people muſt be ſubject, as touching things that 


| To call. 


appertain to their ſoul's health. Hooker, 
The convocation give a greater ſum 
Than ever, at one time, the c/ergy yet 

Did to his predeceſſors part withal. Shak. 


CLE'RGYMAN. u. .. [clergy and man.] A 
man in holy orders; a man ſet apart for 
miniſtration of holy things; not a laick. 


from cleave.] Divided; 


? 


t lerical man, a man 
in orders. 


In clericals the keys are lined, and in colleges 

they uſe to line the table-men. Bacon. 

Unleſs we may more properly read 
clarichords. 


CLERK. . /. [clequc, Sax. clericus, 
Latin. ] 


1. A clergyman. 8 

All perſons were tiled clerks, that ſerved in 
the church of Chriſt, whether they were biſhops, 
priefls, or deacons. lige. 

2. A ſcholar; a man of letters. 

They might talk of book - learning what they 
would; but, for his part, he never ſaw more 
unfeaty fellows than great clerks were. Sidney, 

The greateſt c/erks being not always the ho- 
neſteſt, any more than the wiſeſt, men. South. 

3. A man employed under another as a 
writer. 

My lord Baſſanio gave his-ring away 
Unto the judge; and then the boy, his cler#, 
That took ſome pains in writing, he begg'd mine. 

Shakſpeare. 

My friend was in doubt whether he could nor 
exert the juſtice upon ſuch a vagrant ; but no: 
having his clert with him, who is a neceſſuy 
counſellor, he let the thought drop. Addiſor. 

4. A petty writer in publick offices ; an 
officer of various kinds. | 

Take a juſt view, how many may remark 
Who 's now a lord, his grandfire was a clerk, 

Granville. 

It may ſeem difficult to make out the bills of 
fare for the ſuppers of Vitellius. I queſtion not 
but an expert c/erk of a kitchen can do it. Arbuth. 


5. The layman who reads the reſponſes to 
the congregation in the church, to di- 
rect the reſi 

CLE'RKSH1P. 1. J. [from clerk.] 

1. Scholarſhip. 


2. The office of a clerk of any kind. 
He ſold the clip of his pariſh, when it became 


vacant. Swift's Miſcellanies, 
CLeve.) In compoſition, at the begin- 
CLIF, ning or end of the proper name 
CLive. ) of a place, denotes it to be ſitu- 


ate on the ſide of a rock or hill: as, 
Cleveland, Clifton, Stancliſß. 
CLEVER. adj. [of no certain etymo- 
logy.] 
1. Dexterous; ſkilful, 
I: was tne cleverer mockery of the two. 
L' Fftrange. 
I read Dver's letter more for the ſtile than the 
news. The man has a clever pen, it muſt be 
owned. Addifon*s Freehulder, 
2. Juſt; fit; proper; commodious. 
I an't but think twould ſound more c/ner, 
To me, and to my heirs for ever, Pope, 


3. Well-ſhaped ; handſome, 


She called him gundy-guts, and he called her 
louſy Peg, though the girl was a tight clerer 
wench as any was. Arbuthnot, 


4. This is a low word, ſcarcely ever uſed 
but in burleſque or converſation ; and 
applied to any thing a man likes, with- 
out a ſettled meaning. | 

CLE'VERLY. adv. [from clever. ] Dex- 
terouſly ; fitly; handſomely. 


Theſe would inveigle wats with th” ſcent, 
And ſometimes catch the with a ſaap, 
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| As cleverly as th' ableſt trap. Hudibras, 


CLI 


A rogue upon the highway may have as ſtrong 
an arm, and take off a man's head as cleverly, as 
the executioner. outh. 


CLE'vERNESS. n. . [from clever, ] Dex- 


terity ; ſkill ; accompliſhment, 
1. Thread wound upon a bottom; a ball 
of thread, 
Eftſoons untwiſting his deceitful cle, 
He *gan to weave a web of wicked guile. Spenſer. 
While, guided by ſome cleto of heav*nly thread, 
The perplex'd labyrinth we backward tread. 
Roſcommon. 
They ſee ſmall clews draw vaſteſt weights along, 
Not in their bulk, but in their order, ſtrong, Dryd. 
2. A guide; a direction : becauſe men 
direct themſelves by a clew of thread in 
a labyrinth, 
This alphabet muſt be your own cle to guide 
you, Holder. 
Is there no way, no thought, no beam of light ? 
No clew to guide me through this gloomy maze, 
To clear my honour yet preſerve my faith? Smith. 
The reader knows not how to tranfport his 
thoughts over to the next particular, for want of 
ſome cleto, or connecting idea, to lay hold of. 
art.“ Logick, 
3. CLew of the ſail of a ſhip, is the lower 
corner of it, which reaches down to that 
earing where the tackles and ſheets are 
faſtened, | Harris. 
To CLEw. v. a. [from cle, a ſea term.] 
To clew the ſails, is to raiſe them, in 
order to be furled ; which 1s done by a 
rope faſtened to the clew of a ſail, called 
the clew- garnet. Harris. 


25 CLICK. v. n. [cliken, Dutch; cli- 
gueter, French; or perhaps the diminu- 
tive of clack.) To make a ſharp, ſmall, 
{ucceſſive noiſe. 

The __ death-watch click'd, the hour ſhe 

ied; 
And ſhrilling crickets in the chimney cried. Gay, 

CL1i'cker. n. . [from click.) A low 
word for the ſervant of a ſaleſman, who 
ſtands at the door to invite cuſtomers. 

Crx RT. n. /. [from click.) The knocker 
of a door. Skinner. 

CLIENT. 2. /. n Latin, ] 

1. One who applies to an advocate for 
counſel and defence. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate 
ſome commendation, where cauſes are well 
handled ; for that upholds in the c/zent the repu- 
tation of his counſel, Bacon's Eſfjays. 

Advocates muſt deal plainly with their c/ents, 
and tell the true Rate of their caſe, Taylor. 

2. It may be perhaps ſometimes uſed for a 
dependant in a more general ſenſe, as 
it was uſed among the Romans, 


do think they are your friends and clients, 
And fearful to diſturb you. Ben Jonſon. 


CLI'ENTED. particip. adj. [from client.] 
Zupplied with clients. 

This due occaſion of diſcouragement, the 
worſt conditioned and Icaſt c/iented petivoguers 
do yet, under the ſweet bait of revenge, convert 
to a more plentiful proſecution of actions. Carew, 

CLIENTE'LE, 7. /. [clientela, Lat.] The 
condition or office of a client. A word 
{carcely uſed. 

There 's Varus holds good quarters with him; 
And, under the pretext of clientele, 

Will be admitted Ben Tonſon. 
CLIi'ENTSHIP. n. /. [from cliewt.] The 
condition of a _ 

Patronage and h among the Romans al- 
ways deſcended; the plebeian houſes had re- 


. 


— 
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courſe to the patrician line which had formert 
protected them. Dryden. 
CLiee. n./. [clivus, Lat. clip, chop, Sax. ] 
1. A ſteep rock; a rock, according to 
Skinner, broken and craggy. [rrpes.] 
The Leucadians did uſe to precipitate a man 
from a high c into the ſea. Bacon, 
Mountaineers, that from Severus came, 
And from the craggy cli of Tetrica. Dryden. | 
Wherever 'tis fo found ſcattered upon the 
ſhores, there is it as conſtantly found lodged in 
the c/iffs thereabours. Wedward. 
2. A character in muſick. Properly CLEr. 
Crtrr. n./. The ſame with CLirr. Now 
diſuſed. 


Down he tumbled, like an aged tree, 
High grow ing on the top of rocky c/iff. Spenſer. 
CLIMA'/CTER. n. 7. LNA «] A 
certain ſpace of time, or progreſſion of 
years, which is ſuppoſed to end in a 
critical and dangerous time. 
Elder times, ſettling their conceits upon c//- 
macters, differ from one another, Brown. 
CLIMACTE'RICK. |} adj. from climadter.] 
CLIMACTE/RICAL. F Containing a certain 
number of years, at the end of which 


ſome great change is ſuppoſed to befal 
the body. 

Certain obſervable years are ſuppoſed to be at- 
tended with ſome conſiderable change in the 
body; as the ſeventh year; the twenty-fuſt, 
made up of three times ſeven ; the forty-ninth, 
made up of ſeven times ſeven ; the fixty-third, 
being nine times ſeven; and the eighty-firſt, 
which is nine times nine : which two laſt are 
called the grand c/ima&ericks, 

The numbers ſeven and nine, multiplied into 
themſelves, do make up fixty-three, commonly 
eſteemed the great climacterical of our lives. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Your lordſhip being now arrived at your great 
climacterique, yet give no proof of the leaſt decay 
of your excellent judgment and comprehenſion. 

; Dryden. 

My mother is ſomething better, though, at her 

advanced age, every day is a climactriet. Pope. 


CLIMATE. n. /. [Le.] 

t. A ſpace upon the ſurface of the earth, 
A e. from the equator to the polar 
circles; in each of which ſpaces the 
longeſt day is half an hour longer than 
in that nearer to the equator. From 
the polar circles to the poles, climates 
are meaſured by the increaſe of a month. 

2. In the common and popular ſenſe, a 
region, or tract of land, differing from 


another by the temperature of the air. 
Betwixt th' extremes, two happier cite hold 
The temper that partakes of hot and cold. Dryd. 
On what new happy c/imate are we thrown? Dryd. 
This talent of moving the paſſions cannot be of 
any great uſe in the northern </imates, Stur. 
To CLIMATE. v. n. To inhabit. A word 


only in Shakſpeare. 
The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infection from our air, whilft you 
Do climate here. Slatſpeare. 


CLI'MATURE. . . The ſame with CL1- 
MATE. Not in uſe. 
Such harbingers preceding ſtill the fates, 
Have heav'n and carth together demonſtrate d 
Unto our cimatures and countrymen. Sha. 


Climax. n. . [N.] Gradation ; 
aſcent : a figure in rhetorick, by which 
the ſentence riſes gradually ; as Cicero 
ſays to Catiline, Thou doeſt nothing, 
moveſt nothing, thinkeſt nothing; but 
I hear it, I ſee it, and perfectly under- 
ſtand it, 


' 
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Choice between one excellency and another is 
Cifficult; and yet the concluſion, by a due climax, 
is evermore the beſt, Dryden's Juv. Dedication, 

Some radiant Richmond every age has grac'd, 
Still rifing in a c/imax, till the laſt, 

Surpaſſing all, is notto be ſurpaſt. Granville. 


To CLIMB. v. n. pret, clomb or climbed; 
4 clomb or climbed. It is pronounced 
ike clime. [eliman, Sax. #limmen, 


Dutch.] To aſcend up any place; to 


mount by means of ſome hold or footing. 
It * labour and difficulty, and 


ſuceeſſive efforts. 
You tempt the fury of my three attendants, 
Lean famine, quartering Reel, and c/imbirg fe. 
Shakſpeare, 
When ſhall I come to th' top of that ſame 
hill? — 
—You do climb up it now. Look, how we la- 
bour. Shakſpeare. 
Jonathan climbed up upon his hands and upon 
his feet. 1 Sam. 
As a thief 


Into the window c/imbs, or o'er the tiles, 
So clomb the firſt grand thief into God's fold. 
Milter. 
Thou ſon! of this great world both eye and 
ſoul, 
Acknowledge him thy greater; ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſc, both when thou climb, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou 
fall'ſt. Milton's Par. L. 
No rebel Titan's ſacrilegious crime, 
By heaping hills on hills, can thither c/imb., 
Roſcommon, 
Black vapours c/imb aloft, and cloud the day. 
Dryden. 
What controuling cauſe 
Makes waters, in conterapt of nature's laws, 
Climb up, and gain th' aſpuing mountain's height? 
Blackmore. 
To C11Ms. v. a. To aſcend; to mount. 
Is 't not enough to break into my garden, 
Climbing my walls in ſpite vf me the owner ? 
Shakſpeare, 
Thy arms purſue 
Paths of renown, and climb aſcents of fame. 
Prior. 
Forlorn he muſt and perſecuted fly; 
Climb the ſteep mountain, in the cavern lie. Prior. 


CL1'MBER. . . [from climb.] 
1. One that mounts or ſcales any place or 


thing; a mounter; a riſer. 
[ wait not at the lawyer's gates, 
Ne ſhoulder climbers down the (ſtairs. 
Lowlineſs is young ambition's ladder, 
Whereto the climber upward turns Lis face. 
Shadſpeare, 
2. A plant that creeps upon other ſupports. 
Ivy, briony, honey-ſuckles, and other c/iz:Sers 
muſt be dug up. . Mortimer. 
3. The name of a particular herb. 
The ſceds are gathered into a littic head, ending 
in a kind of rough plume; whence it is called by 
the country people c , beard. Miller. 
To CLIMBER. v. n. [from clamber}. To 
mount with effort ; to climb. 
In ſcaling the youngeſt to pluck off his becke, 
Beware how ye c/imber for breaking your neck. 
jy, 
CLime. u. .. Lcontracted from climate, and 
therefore properly poetical.] Climate; 
region; tract of earth. 
He can ſpread thy name o'er land and ſcas, 
Whatever cme the ſun's bright circle warms, 
Ait». 
They apply the celeſtial deſcription of other 
climes unto their own, Broixon's Jag Eur. 
Of beauty ſing, her mining progreſs view, 
From c/ime to ie the daz zling light purtuc, 
anmelde. 


Carew, 


We ſhail meet 
In happict ce, and on a faicr ſhore, en 


1 
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Health to vigorous bodies, or fruitful feafons 
in temperate climes, are common and familiar 
bleſſings. Atterbury. 

To CLINCH. v. a. [clyniga, Saxon, to 
knock, Junius; clingo, in Feſtus, to 
encompaſs, Minſbecu.] 

1. To hold in the hand with the fingers 
bent over it. 

Simois rowls the bodies arid the ſhields 
Of heroes, whoſe diſmember'd hands yet hear 
The dart aloft, and clinch the pointed ſpear. 

ryden. 

2. To contract or double the fingers. 

Their talleſt trees are about ſeven feet high, the 
tops whereof I &vuld but juſt reach with my fiſt 
clinched, Swift. 

3. To bend the point of a nail on the 
other ſide. 


4. To confirm; to fix: as, 10 clinch an 


- 


argument, 

CLixcu. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A word uſed in a double meaning; a 
pun; an ambiguity; a duplicity of 
meaning, with an identity of expreſſion. 
How it obtains this meaning is difficult 
to find, A nail caught on the other 
fide, and doubled, is a nail clinched: a 
word taken in a difjerent meaning, and 
doubled in ſenſe, is likewiſe a clinch. 


Such as they are, I hope they will prove, with- 
out a c/inch, luciferous ; ſearching after the na- 
ture of light. Boyle. 

Pure clinches the ſuburbian muſe affords, 

And Panton waging harmleſs war with words. 
Dryden, 
Here one poor word a hundred clinches makes. 
Pope. 


2. That part of the cable which is faſtened 


to the ring of the anchor, 


CL1'Ncnes. 2. .. [ from clinch.] A cramp ; | 


a holdfaſt; a piece of iron bent down 
to faſten planks. 


The wimbles for the work Calypſo found; 
With thoſe he pierc'd 'em, and with c/inchers 
bound. Pope. 
To CLING. v. n. pret. I clung ; part. I 
have clung. [ Hynger, Daniſh. ] 
1. To hang upon by twining round; to 
ſtick to; to hold faſt upon. 
The broil long doubtful ſtood; 
As two ſpent ſwimmers that do cling together, 
And choak their art. Shakſpeare, 
The fontanel in his neck was deſcried by the 
clinging of his hair to the plaſter. IWifeman. 
When they united and together clung, 
When undiſtinguiſh'd in one heap they hung. 
. Blackmore, 
See in the circle next Eliza plac'd, 
Two babes of love cloſe clinging to her waiſt. 


Pope. 
That they may the cloſer ng, 
Take your blue ribbon for a ſtring. Swift. 
2. To adhere, as followers or friends. 
Moſt popular conſul he is grown, methinks! 
How the rout c/ing to him |! Ben Jonſon, 
3. To dry up; to conſume; to waſte; to 
pine away, [ceclungen xneop, a wi- 
thered tree. ] 
If thou ſpeak'R falſe, 
Upon the next tree ſhalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine hig thee. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
CL1'NGy. adj. from cling. } Apt to cling; 


adheſive. 
Cr1NicaLl. X adi. 22 to lie down.] 
Cri/nick. Thoſe that keep their beds; 


thoſe that are fick, pait hopes of re- 
covery. A clinical lecture is a diſcourſe 
upon a diſcaſe, made by the bed of the 
patient, 


m 
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A clinical convert, one that is con- 
verted on his deatubed. This word 
occurs often in the works of Taylor. 


To CLINK. v. a. [perhaps ſoftened from 
clank, or corrupted from click.) To 
ſtrike ſo as to make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 


Five years! a long leaſe for the cu of 
pewter, Shakſpeare, 


76 CLinkx. v. n. To utter a ſmall, ſharp, | 


interrupted noiſe. 
The ſever'd bars 


againſt your brazen portals. 
Prior. 


Submiſſive clink 


Underneath th' umbrella's oily ſhed, 
Safe thro” the wet on c/inting pattens tread. Gay. 


CLINK. #. |. [from the verb.] 


1. A ſharp ſucceſſive noiſe ; a knocking. 
I heard the c, and fall of ſwords. Shakſp. 


2. It ſeems in Spenſer to have ſome unuſual 


ſenſe. I believe the knocker of a door. 
Tho” creeping cloſe, behind the wicket's clink, 
Privily he pecped out thro” a chink. Spenſer. 
CLINDQUANT. adj. [French.] Dreſſed 
in embroidery, in ſpangles, falſe glitter, 
tinſel finery. 
To- day the French, 
All 232 all in gold, like heathen gods, 
Shone down the English. Shakſpeare. 
To CLIP. v. a. [clippan, Saxon. ] 
1. To embrace, by throwing the arms 


round; to hug; to enfol in the arms. 
He that before ſhunn'd. her, to ſhun ſuch 
harms, 
Now runs and takes her in his clipping arms. Sid. 
Here I clip 
The anvil of my ſword, and do conteſt 
Hotly and nobly with thy love. Shakſpeare. 
O nation, that thou couldſt remove 
That Neptune's arms, who c/ippeth thee about. 
Shakſpeare, 
Enter the city; ci your wives, your friends; 
Tell them your feats. Shakſpeare, 
The jades - 
That drag the tragick melancholy night, 
Who with their drowſy, flow, and flagging wings, 
Clip dead men's graves, Shakſpeare, 
The male refteth on the back of the female, 
clipping and embracing her with his legs about 


the neck and body. Ray. 
2. To cut with ſheers. [*/;pper, Daniſh ; 


Elippen, Dutch; apparently from the 
ſame radical ſenſe, ſiuce ſhcers cut by 


encloſing and embracing. ] 
Your ſheers come too late to ch the bird's 
wings, that already is flown away. Sidney, 
Then let him, that my love ſhall blame, 
Or c/ip love's wings, or quench love's flame. 
Suckling. 
He c/ips hope's wings, whoſe airy bliſs 
Much higher than fruition is. Denham, 
But love had c/ipp'd his wings, and cut him 
ſhort, 
Confin'd within the purlieus of his court. Dryd. 
If mankind had had wings, as perhaps ſome 
extravagant atheiſts may think us deficient in 
that, all the world mutt have conſented to c/ip 
them. Bentley, 
By this lock, this ſacred lock, I ſwear, 
Which never more ſhall join its parted hair, 
Clipp'd from the lovely hcad where late it grew. 
Pope. 
He ſpent every day ten hours dozing, c/ipping 
papers, or darning his ſtockings, Swift, 
3. Sometimes with of; 
We ſhould then have as much feeling upon the 
clipping off a hair, as the cutting of a nerve, 
Bentley's Sermons. 


4. It is particularly uſed of thoſe who 
diminiſh coin, by paring the edges. 

This deſign of new coinage, is juſt of the na- 

ture of clipping, Locke, 
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5. To curtail; to cut ſhort, 


All my reports go with the modeft truth; 
Nor more, nor"c/ipt, but ſo. Shakſpeare,”- 
Mrs. Mayoreſs /e the king's Engliſh: 

| Addiſon. 
Even in London they clip their words after one 


manner about the court, another in the city, and 
a third in the ſuburbs, Swift, 


6. To confine; to hAMd; to contain. 

Where is he living, clipt in with the ſea, 

Who calls me pupil? Shakſpeare,. 
To Ciie. v. n. A phraſe in falconry. 

Some falcon ſtoops at what her eye deſign'd, 
And with her eagerneſs the quarry miſs'd, 
Straight flies at check, and clips it down the wind. 

Dryden. 
CLi'ePpER. n. . [from cl.] One that 
debaſes coin by cutting. 

It is no Engliſh treaſon to cut 
French crowns, and to-morrow the king 
Himſelf will be a clipper. Shakſpeare, 
No coins pleaſed fume medalliſts more than 
thoſe which had paſſed through the hands of an 
old Roman clipper. Addiſon. 

CLi'yPING. n. /. [from clip.] The part 
cut or clipped off, 

Beings purely material, without ſenſe or 
thought, as the clippings of our beards, and pa- 
rings of our nails. Locke, 

CLr1ver. n. /. An herb. More properly 
written cleaver, 

It grows wild, the ſeeds ſticking to the clothes 
of ſuch as paſs by them. It is ſometimes uſed 
in medicine, Miller. 

CLOAK. n. / [lach, Saxon. ]. 
1. The outer garment, with which the 
reſt are covered. 
You may bear it 
Under a. clote that is of any length.  Shakſpeare, 

Their c/okes were cloth of ſilver, mix'd with 

gold. Dryden. 

All arguments will be as little able to prevail, 
as the wind did with the traveller to part with 
his c/6at, which he held only the faſter. Locke, 

Nimbly he roſe, and caſt his garment down; 
That inſtant in his «/va# I wrapt me round. Pepe, 

2. A conccalment ; a ccver. 

Not uſing your liberty for a ct, of maliciouſ- 

neſs. : Pei er- 
7o CLOAK. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To cover with a cloak. 
2, To hide; to conceal. 

Moſt heavenly fair, in deed and view, 

She by creation was, till ſhe did fall; 
Thenceforth ſhe ſought for helps to cloak her 
crimes withal. Spenſer, 
CLo'akBAG, n. /. [from cloak and bag. ] 
A portmanteau ; a bag in which clothes 
are carried. 

Why doſt thou converſe with that trunk of 

humours, that ſtuffed caathag of guts? Shat/. 
| I have aiready tit a 
('Tis in my clæatbag) doublet, hat, hoſe, all 
That anſwer to them. Shakſpeare, 
CLOCK. 3. / [chcc, Wellh, from clöch, 
a bell, Wellh and Armorick ; cloche, 
French. ] 


1. The inſtrument which, by a ſeries of 
mechanical movements, tells the hour 
by a ſtroke upon a bell, 

If a man be in ſickneſs or pain, the time will 
ſeem longer without a c/9c& or hour-glafs than 
with it. Bacer, 

The picture of Jerome uſually deſcribed at His 
ſtudy, is with a c/ock hanging by. Braun. 

] told the c/ocks, and watch'd the waſting light. 

Dryden. 

2. It is an uſual expreſſion to ſay, What 

is it of the clock, for What hour is it;? 


Or ten o'clock, for the teuth hour, 


C LO 


What is 't o'clock Fw 
pos the ſtroke of four. Shakſpeare. 

Macicaus ſet forward about ten &*c/ock in the 
night. Knolls, 

About nine of the clock at night the king 
marched out of the North- port. Clarendon, 

3. The clock of a ſtocking ; the flowers or 
inverted work about the ankle, 

His ſtockings with filver c/oc&s were raviſhed 
from bim. Swift, 
An inſect; a ſort of beetle. Dit. 

.. n. . [clock and maker, ] 
An artificer whole profeſſion is to make 
clocks. | 2 

This inequality has been diligently obſerved by 
ſeveral of our ingenious clockmakters, and equa- 
tions been made and uſed by them. Derham. 

'CLo'cxwoRK. n. /. | from clock and work. | 
Movements by weights or ſprings, like 
thoſe of a clock. 

So if unprejudic'd you ſcan 

The goings of this c/ockwork, man; 

You find a hundred movements made 

By fine devices in his head: 

Bur 'tis the ſtomach's ſolid ſtroke, 

That tells this being what's o'clock. Prior. 

Within this hollow was Vulcan's ſhop, full of 
fre and clockwork, —_— 

You look like a puppet moved by clockwork. 

Arbuthnoet. 

CLOD. . /. [clud, Sax. alittle hillock ; 
klotte, Dutch. ] 

1. A lump of earth or clay ; ſuch a body 


of earth as cleaves or hangs together. 
The earth that caſteth up from the plough a 

great clod, is not ſo good as that which caſteth 

up a ſmaller cod. Bacon. 
| | I'll cut up, as plows 

Do barren lands, and ſtrike togetber flints 

Aud c/ods, in' ungrateful ſenate and the people. 

Ben Fonſon, 


Who ſmooths with harrows, or who pounds 
1 


with rakes, 
The crumbling cds. Dryden. 
2. A twf; the ground, 
| Byzantians boaſt, that on the c/od, 
Where once their ſultan's horſe has trod, 
Grows neither graſs, nor ſhrub, nor tree. Swift. 
3. Any thing concreted together in a 
cluſter. 
Fiſhermen who make holes in the ice to dip up 
Aſh with their nets, light on ſwallows con- 
gealed in c/o4s of a flimy ſubſtance ; and carry- 
ing them home to their ſtoves, the warmth re- 
ftoreth them to life and flight. Carew, 
4. A lump, a maſs of metal. 
One at the forge 
Labouring, two maſly cls of iron and braſs 
Had melted. Milton. 
5. Any thing vile, baſe, and earthy *. as 
the body of man compared to his ſoul. 
And ye high }.cavens, the temple of the gods, 
In which a thouſand torches, flaming bright, 
Do burn, that to vs, wretched carthly ch, 
In dreadful darkneſs lend defired light, Spenſer, 
The ſpirit of man, : 
Which God inſpir'd, cannot together periſh 
Wir this corpereal c/od, Milton's Par. Loft. 
How the purer ſpirit is united to this clad, is a 
k not too hard for dur degraded intellects to untie. 
Glanville. 
In moral refle ions there muſt be heat, ay 
well as dry reafon, to inſpire this cold c/od 0 
clay which we carry about with us, Burnet. 
6. A dull, groſs, ſtupid fellow ; a dolt. 
The vu'gar ! a ſcarce animated clad, 
| Ne'er pleas'd with aught above 'em. Dryden. 
To CLod. v. n. [from the noun.] o 
gather into concretions; to coagulate : 
for this we ſometimes uſe clo. 
Let us go find the body, and from the ſtream, 
With lavers pure, and cleanſing herbs, wath off 
The ciodaed gore, Miiton, 


„ 
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To CTop. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
pelt with clods. 


CLo'pDy. adj. | from clod.] 


1. Conſiſting of earth or clods; earthy ; 


muddy; miry ; mean; groſs ; baſe. 
The glorious ſun, 
Turning with ſplendour of his precious eye 
The meagre c/eddy earth to glittering gold. Shak, 
2. Full of clods unbroken. 
"Theſe lands they ſow always under furrow 
about Michaclmas, and leave it as dy as they 
can. Mertimer”s Huſbandry, 


CLo'DPATE. n. /. [clod and pate.) A 
ſtupid fellow; a dolt ; a thickſſcull. 


C1o'DeATED. adj, from clodpate.] Stu- 
pid; dull; doltiſh ; thoughtleſs, 

My clodpated relations ſpoiled the greateſt ge- 
mus in the world, when they bred me a mecha- 
nick. Arbuthnot, 

CLo'DPOLL, n. / "ny clod and poll.] A 
thickſkull ; a dolt ; a blockhead. 

Tais letter being ſo excellently ignorant, he 
will find that it comes from a clodpul/, Shakſpeare. 


To CLOG. v.a. [It is imagined by 
Skinner to come from lag; by Caſaubon 
derived from z>4S-, a dog's collar, being 
thought to be firſt hung upon fierce 
dogs. ] 

1. To load with ſomething that may hinder 
motion; to encumber with ſhackles; to 
impede, by faſtening to the neck or leg 
a heavy * of wood or iron, 

If you find ſo much hlood in his liver as will 
cleg the foot of a flea, I'll eat the reſt of the 
anatomy. Shakſpeare. 

Let a man wean himſelf from theſe worldly 
impediments, that here clog his ſoul's flight. 

Dighy en the Soul. 

The wings of birds were clagg'd with ice and 

ſnow. Dryden. 

Fleſhly luſts do debaſe men's minds, and. c/vg 
their ſpirits, make them groſs and foul, liſtleſs 
and unactive. Tillatſon. 

Gums Ae ſhall his flight reſtrain, 
While c/ogg'd he beats his filken wings in vain, 


Pope. 

2. To hinder; to obſtruct. 

The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 
Traitors enſtcep'd to clog the guiltlets keel, S/ 

His majcſty's ſhips were over-peftercd and 
clogged with great ordnance, whereot there is ſu- 
pertiuity. Raleigh, 

3. Tolond; to burden; to embarraſs. 

Since thou haft far to go, bear not along 
The (/oyging burthen of a guilty ſoul. Shatſpeare. 

You 'm rue the time 
That e me with this aniwer. Shrakſprare. 
They lanc'd a vein, and watch'd returning 
breath ; 

It came, but 722d with iy mpioms of his death. 
Drydin 

All the commodities are cfogged with impoſi— 
tions, 2 Adciſon, 

4. In the following paſſage it is improper, 
for its meaning always includes hin- 
derance. | 

Clocks and j-cks, though the ſcrews and teeth 
of the Mees and nuts be never fo ſmooth, yet, 
if they be not oiled, will hardly move; though 
you cg them with never fo much weight. Kay 

Tc CLOG. v. u. : 

1. To coaleſce; to adhere. In this ſenſe, 
perhaps, only corruptly uſed for cled or 
clit. 

Move it ſametimes with a broom, that the 
ſceds cg not together, Evelyn, 

2. To be encumbered or impeded by ſome 
extrinſick matter, 

In working througi. the bone, the teeth of the 

: ſaw Will begin do 1. Sharg”s Surge . 
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Croe. n. /. [from the verb.] | 

1. A load; a weight; any encumbrance 
bung upon any animal or thing to hinder 
motion 1 


I'm glad at ſoul I have no other child; 
For thy eſcape would teach me tyranny, 


To hang clogs on them. Shakſpeare, 
I did but prompt the age to quit their c/9g5, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, Milton. 

As a dog, committed cloſe 
For ſome offence, by chance breaks looſe, 
And quits his %g ; but all in vain, 
He ſtill draws after him his chain. Hudibrat. 


2. An encumbrance; a hinderance; an 
obſtruction; an impediment. 

Wearineſs of the fleſh is an heavy c/og to the 

will. Hooker, 
They 're our clogs, not their own; if a man be 

Chain'd to a galley, yet the galley's free. Done. 
Their prince made no other ſtep than rejecting 


the pope's ys as a c/og upon his own 
power and paſſions. Suit. 


Slavery is, of all things, the greateſt c/og and 
obſtacle to ſpeculation. Swift, 
3- A kind of additional ſhoe, worn by 
women to keep them from wet. 
4. A wooden ſhoe, 


In France the peaſantry goes barefoot ; and 
the middle fort, throughout all that kingdom, 
makes uſe of wooden c/ogs. Harry, 


CLo'GGINESS. n. /. [from claggy.] The 
ſlate of being 1 oath 


CLo'cGY. adj. [from clog.]J That has 
the power of clogging up. 

By additaments of ſome ſuch nature, ſome 
groſſer and c/oggy parts are retained ; ur elſe much 
ſubtilized, and otherwiſe altered. Hoyle, 

CLO'ISTER. n. /. [clas, Welſh; clauprep, 
Sax. clofler, Germ. _—_— Dut. clau- 
Aro, Ital. cloiſire, Fr, c trum, Latin.] 

1. A religious retirement; a monaſtery; 
a nunnery, 

Nor in a ſccret cloiſer doth he keep 
Theſe virgin ſpirits until their marriage-day. 

Davies, 
Some ſolitary claiſter will I chooſe, 

And there with holy virgins live immur'd. 

Dryden, 
How could he have the leiſure and retiredneſs 
of the cler, to perform thoſe acts of devotion ? 

Aiterbury. 

2. A periſtyle; a piazza, 

{6 CLo'tsTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To ſhut up in a religious houſe ; to con- 
fine; to immure; to ſhut up from the 
world, 

C/2:ijter thee in ſome rel'ꝑ ious houſe. Skatſprare, 

They have by commianament, though in form 
of courteſy, lyiflerid 
three davs. 

It was of the King's 


us Within theſe walls for 
Bacon, 

Erſt adds to Hofer ite 

queen docager in the nurnetz o. Zermondſey. 


Bac. 
Nature affords plenty of beauties, that nu man 
necd COMPUN 11! tae Grtuimet ore wer ered wp, 


Rimes? 1 * 3 
» ao „* 4. 
Pay 1 . _ * * CY 
CLO'ISTERAL. adi. from ciaiſler.] Soli- 
tary; retired; religiouſly reeluſe. 

Upon thts ground m ny c feral men, of 
great leainung and desotion, prefer con emp'as 
tion betore action. Falton's Angler. 
CLO1STEXED. participady. ¶ from eleifter.] 

* * . * . * * 8 
1. Solitary; inbabiting cloiſters. 

Fre the bat hath flown 
His { £ er *if Hizut, G. ere th: 4 Th Core 
A deed ot GrcaGiul note. Sten“ Marg. 
2, Built with periſtyles or piazzas. 

Tne Gretks and Romans bad commonly twy 
cloifered open courts, one ſerving for the u. 
men's ſide, and the other ior the men, Muren. 
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Cro'tsTRESS. n. /. [from 0 A 
nun; a lady who has vowed religious 
retirement. 


Like a cereſi ſhe will veiled walk, 
And water once a day her chamber round 


With eye-oftending brine. 
CLOKE. u. /. See CLOAK, 
CLromB. The pret. of To climb. 
Aſk to what cad they c/omb that tedious height. 
Spenſer, 
To CLoOM. v. a. A from eam, 
clamian, Sax. which is ſtill uſed in ſome 
provinces.) To cloſe or ſhut with 
glutinous or viſcous matter. 
Rear the hive enough to let them in, and cleam 
vp the ſkirts, all but the door, Mortimer. 
To CLOSE. v. a. [cloſa, Armorick ; Euys, 
Dutch; cls, Fr. clauſus, Lat.] 
3. To ſhut; to lay together. 
Sicep inſtantly fell on me, call'd 


Shakſpeare. 


By nature as in aid, and c/os'd mine eyes. Milton. | 


When the fad wife has c/os'd her huſband's 
eyes; 
Lies the — corps, not yet entirely dead? Prior. 
1 ſoon thall viſit Hector, and the ſhades 
Of my great anceſtors. Cephiſa, thou 
Wilt lend a hand to cieſe thy miſtreſs“ eyes. 
b Philips, 
2. To conclude; to end; to finiſh. 
One frugal ſupper did our ſtudies cloſe. Dryd, 
I claſe this with my earneſt defires that you 
will ſeriouſly conſider your eſtate. Wake. 
Edward and Henry, now the boaſt of fame; 
And virtuous Alfred, a more ſacred name ; 
After alife of generous toils endur'd, 
Cles'd their long glories with a ſigh, to find 
Th' unwilling gratitude of baſe mankind. Pope. 
3. To encloſe to confine ; to repoſite. 
Every one 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him cles d. Shekſpeare. 


4. To join; to unite fractures; to conſoli- 


date fiſſures. 
The armourers accompliſhing the knights, 
With buſy hammers hte rivets up. Shakſpeare, 
There being no winter yet to cleſe up and unite 
its parts, and reſtore the earth to its former com- 
pactneſs. Burnet, 
As ſoon as any public rupture happens, it is 
immediatcly c/z/*4 up by moderation and good 
offices. Addiſon on Italy, 
All the traces drawn there are immediately 
e/oſcd up, as though you wroje them with your 
finger on the ſurface of a river, Watts. | 


To CLOSE. v. u. 8 
1. To coaleſce; to join its own parts to- 
gether. 3 
They, and all that appertained to them, went 
down alive into the pit, and the earth "_ upon | 
them, umbers, 
In plants, you may try the force of imagination 
upon the lighter motions, as upon their c/ofing 
and opening. Bacon. 
2. To CLlost upon. To agree upon; to 
join in. 5 : 
The jealouſy of ſuch a defign in us would in- 


duce France and Holland to % e ſome mea- 
tures between them to our diſadvantage. Temple, 


3. 15 Cros with. To come to an a- 
To CLosE in with. F greement with; 


to comply with ; to unite with, 
[mire cowardice makes thee wrong this virtu- 
ous gentlewoman, to cheſe rvith us. Shakſpeare, 
It would become me better, than to c/s/e 
In terms of friendſhip with thine enemies. Shak, 
There was no ſuch defect in man's under- 
ſtanding, but that it would c/oſe with the evi- 
dence. South. 
He took the time when Richard was depos'd, 
And ligh and low 40it4 happy Harry cd. 
| Dryden, 


— — 
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Pride is fo unfociable a vice, that there is no 


| cloſing with it, Cullier of Friendſhip. 
This ſpirit, poured upon iron, lets go the wa- 
ter; the acid ſpirit is more attracted by the fixed 


fixed body. Newton's Opticks. 
Such a proof as would have been cloſed with 
certainly at the firſt, ſhall be ſet aſide eaſily af- 
terwards, Atterbury. 
Theſe governors hent all their thoughts and ap- 
plications to cloſe in with the people, now the 
ſtronger party, Swift, 
4. To Clos with, To grapple with in 
wreſtling. 


Cros. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing ſhut, without outlet. 


cloſe, which is like the wombs and matrices of 
living creatures, Bacon, 


2. A ſmall field encloſed. 


I have a tree, which grows here in my claſe, 
That mine own uſe invites me to cut down, 
And ſhortly muſt I fell it. 

Certain hedgers dividing a c/oſe, chanced upon 
a great cheſt, Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 

3. The manner of ſhutting : in this and 
the following ſenſe it is pronounced as 
cloze. | 

The doors of plank were; their cleſ exquiſite, 


Kept with a double key, Chapman, 
4. The time of ſhutting up. 
| In the claſe of night 

Philomel begins her heav'nly lay. Dryden, 


5. A grapple in wreſtling. 

The king went of purpoſe into the North, - 
laying an open fide unto Perkin to make him 
come to the cloſe, and ſo to trip up his heels, 
having made ſure in Kent beforehand. Bacon. 


cloſe they had made, 
Had not Achilles“ ſelf ſtood up. 


6. Pauſe; ceſſation; reſt, 
The air, ſuch pleaſure loth to loſe, 
With thouſand ecchoes Kill prolongs each heav'nly 
cloſe. Milton, 
At ev'ry c/oſe ſhe made, th” attending throng 
Replied, and bore the burden of the ſong. Dryd. 


Chapman, 


7. A concluſion or end. 


Speedy death, 
The cloſz.of all my miſeries and the balm. 


Milton, 
Thro* Syria, Perſia, Greece, ſhe goes; 
And takes the Romans in the cloſe, 


CLosE. adj. [from the verb.] 


1. Shut faſt, fo as to leave no part open: 
as, a cloſe box, a clo/e houſe. 
We ſuppoſe this bag to be tied cleſe about, to- 
waids the window. Wilkins, 
2, Having no vent ; without inlet ; ſecret ; 
private; not to be ſeen through. 
Nor could his acts too c/oſe a vizard wear, 
To 'ſcape their eyes whom guilt had taught to 
fear. | Dryden, 


3. Confined; ſtagnant ; without ventila- 
tion. 

If the rooms be low-roofed, or full of win- 
dows and doors; the one maketh the air ceſe, 
and not freſh ; and the other maketh it exceed- 
ing unequal, Bacun's Natural Hiſtory, 

4. Compact; ſolid ; denſe ; without in- 
terſtices or vacuities. 

The inward ſubſtance of tlie earth is of itſelf 
an uniform maſs, cleſe and compact. Burnet, 


which was driven by the extreme force of 
ſcrews, the water made itſelf way thro” the pores 
of that very c/cſe metal. Locke, 


5. Viſcous ; glutinous ; not volatile. 
This oil, which nouriſhes the lamp, is ſuppoſed 
of ſo claſe and tenacivus a ſubſtance, that it may 
flowly evaporate, FF ilvins, 


body, and lets go the water, to c/oſe with the | 


The admirable effects of this diſtillation in! 


Shakſpeare. | 


Both fill'd with duſt, but ſtarting up, the third | 


Prior. 


The golden globe being put into a preſs, | 


CLO 


6. Conciſe; brief; compreſſed ; without 
exuberance or digreſſion. 

You lay your thoughts ſo cloſe together, that, 
were they leer, they would be crowded, and 
even a due connection would be wanting. Dryd. 

Where the original is coſe, no verſion. can 
reach it in the ſame compaſs, Dryden, 

Read theſe inftruftive leaves, in which conſpire 
Freſnoy'”s cliſe art, and Dryden's native fire. 

þ 7 Pope. 
7. Joined without any 131 e 
or ſpace, whether of time or place. 

Was I a man bred great as Rome herſelf, 
Equal to all her titles ! that could ſtand 
| Cloſe up with Atlas, and ſuſtain her name 

As ftrong as he doth heav'n! Ben Jonſon. 

We muſt Jay aſide that lazy and fallacious 

method of cenſuring by the lump, and muſt 
bring things cloſe to the teſt of true or falſe. 

| Burnet, 
Plant the ſpring crocuſes claſe to a wall. 


Mortimer. 
Where'er my name I find, 
Some dire misfortune follows claſe behind. Pope. 
Approaching nearly; joined one to 
another. | 
Now fit we cleſe about this taper here, 
| And call in queſtion our neceſſities. 
9. Narrow: as, a cls/e alley. 
10. Admitting ſmall diſtance.. 
| Short crooked ſwords in cleſer fight they wear, 
F Dryden, 
11. Undiſcovered; without any token by 
which one may be found. 
Cloſe obſerve him for the ſake of mockery, 
Cloſe, in the name of jeſting ! lie you there. 
Shakſpeare. 
12. Hidden; ſecret ; not revealed. 
A cloſe intent at laſt to ſhew me grace. 
Spenſer. 
Some ſpagyriſts, that keep their beſt things cloſe, 
will do more to vindicate their art, or oppoſe their 
antagoniſts, than to gratify the curious, or bene- 
fit mankind, RD FE Boyle, 
13. Having the quality of ſecrecy ; trulty. 
Conſtant you are, : 
But yet a woman ; and for ſecrecy, 
No lady cloſer. Shakſpeare, 
14. Having an appearance of conceal- 
ment; cloudy ; ly. 
That clo/e aſpect of his 
Does ſhew the mood of a much troubled breaſt, 
| ' Shakſpeare, 
15. Without wandering ; without devia- 
tion ; attentive. | 
I diſcovered no way to keep our thoughts cee 
to their buſineſs, but, by frequent attention, get- 
ting the habit of attention. Locke, 
16, Full to the point ; home. 
I am engaging in a large diſpute, where the ar- 
guments are not like to reach c/s/e on either fide, 
Dryden, 


[ 


. 


Shakſp. 


17. Retired ; ſolitary. 

| He kept himſelf c/oſe becauſe of Saul. Chron, 

18. Secluded from communication: as, a 
cloſe priſoner. 

19. Applied to the weather, dark; 
cloudy ; not clear, 


Cros. adv. It has the ſame meanings 
* with clo/ely, and is not always eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed from the adjective. 

1. Nearly; denſely ; ſecretly. 

Ez He his ſleep 

Diſturb'd not, waiting claſe th' approach of morn, 

Milton, 

Behind her death 

Cleſe following pace for pace, not mounted yet 

On his purple horſe. Milton, 


2. It is uſed ſometimes adverbially by 
itſelf, but more frequently in compo- 
ſition. As, 


ö 


CL O 


C1,08t-BANDED., adj, In cloſe order; 
thick ranged; or ſecretly leagued, 
which ſeems rather the meaning in this 


paſſage. 
Nor in the houſe, which chamber ambuſhes 
Claſe- handed, durſt attack me. Milton. 


CLosE-BODIED. adj. Made to fit the body 
exactly. 
If any clergy ſhall appear in any claſe-hodied 
coat, they ſhall be ſuſpended. Ayliffe. 
CLOSE-HANDED, adj. Covetous, 
Galba was very cloſe-handed : I have not read 
much of his liberalities. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
CLosSE-PENT, adj, Shut cloſe ; without 
vent. 7 
Then in ſome cloſe-pent room it crept along, 


And, ſmould'ring as it went, in filence fed. Dryd. 


CLo'sELyY. adv. [from cloſe, ] 
1. Without inlet or outlet. 
Putting the mixture into a crucible cloſely luted. 
Boyle. 
2. Without much ſpace intervening ; 
nearly. 
Follow Fluellen cloſely at the heels, Shakſ. 
3. Attentively. 
If we look more eſe, we ſhall find 
Moſt have the ſeeds of judgment in their mind, 
| Pope. 
4. Secretly ; ſhly. 
A Spaniard, riding on the bay, ſent ſome 
cloſcly into the village, ia the dark of the night, 
| Carew's Survey of Cornwall, 
5. Without deviation. 
I hope I have tranſlated cloſe/y enough, and 
given them the ſame turn of verſe which they 
had in the original, Dryden, 


CLo'stEness. . / [from cloſe. ] 

1. The ſtate of being ſhnt ; or, the quality 
of admiting to be ſhut without inlet or 
outlet. 

In drums, the cloſeneſs round about that pre- 


ſerveth the ſound, maketh the noiſe come forth 
of the drum-hole more loud than if you ſhould 


ſtrike upon the like ſkin extended in the open air. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. Narrowneſs ; ſtraitneſs. 


3. Want of air, or ventilation. 
I took my leave, being half-ſtifled by the 
cloſeneſs of the room. Swift, 
4. Compactneſs; ſolidity. 
How could particles, ſo widely diſperſed, com- 
bine into that c/sſeneſs of texture? Bentley. 

The haſte of the ſpirit to put forth, and the 
cloſeneſs of the bark, cauſe prickles in boughs. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
5. Recluſeneſs ; ſolitude ; retirement. 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all dedicated 

To cloſeneſs, and the bettering of my mind. 
Shakſpeare. 
6. Secrecy ; privacy. 

To his confederates he was conſtant and juſt, 
but net open. Such was his enquiry, and ſuch 
his cloſeneſs, as they ſtood in the light towards 
him, and he ſtood in the dark towards them. 

Bacon's Henry vil. 

A journey of much adventure had been not 
communicated with any of his majeſty's coun- 
ſellors, being carried with great c/oſeneſs, liker a 
buſineſs of love than ſtate, Motton. 

We riſe not againſt the pizrcing judgment of 
Auguſtus, nor the extreme caution or cloſeneſs of 
Tiberius, Bacen's Eſſays. 

This prince was ſo very reſcrved, that he would 
impart his ſecrets to no body : whereupon this 
cloſeneſs did a little periſh his underſtanding. 

Collier of F iendſſi p. 
7. Covetouſneſs; ſly avarice. 

Irus judged, that while he could keep his po- 
verty a ſecret, he ſhould not feel it: he improved 
this thought into an affectation of cloſeneſs and 
covetouſneſs. Addiſen's Spettator. 


8. Connection; dependance. 


ö The actions and proce:dings of wiſe men run 
in greater c/oſeneſs and e herence with one ano- 


ther, than thus to drive at a caſual iſſue, brought 
under no forecaſt or defizn. South. 


CLo'sgR. 1. /. [from cloſe, ] A finiſher 
a cuncluder, 

CLo'sesTOOL. . . [ from cloſe and flool.] 
A chamber implement. 


A peſtle for his truncheon, led the van; 
And bis high helmet was * pan. Garth. 


CLo'stt. u. . [| from cloſe. 

1. A ſmall room of privacy and retirement. 
The taper burneth in your c/oſet. Shatſpeare. 
He would make a ſtep into his c/oſct, and after 


a ſhort prayer he was gone. „ Witton, 
2. A private repoſitory of curioſities and 
valuable things. 


He ſhould have made himſelf a key, where- 
with to open the c/oſet of Minerva, where thoſe 
fair treaſures are to be found in all abundance. 
Dryden's Defreſnoy. 
He furniſhes her cleſet firſt, and fills 
The crowded ſhelves with rarities of ſhells. 
| Dryden”s Fables, 
| To Cro's gr. v. a. from the noun, ] 


1. To ſhut up, or conceal, in a cloſet. 

| The heat 

Of thy great love once ſpread, as in an urn, 

Doth c/o/ct up itſelf. Herbert, 

2. To take into a cloſet for a ſecret inter- 
view. 

About this time began the project of claſeting, 
where the principal gentlemen of the kingdom 
were privately catechifed by his majefly, Swife. 

CLosn. n. /. A diſtemper in the feet of 
cattle ; called alſo the founder. Dia, 
CLo'svkE. u. ſ. [from cloſe. ] 


1. The act of ſhutting up. | 

The chink was carefully cloſed up: upon 

| Which c/oſure there appeared not any change. 

| Boyle's Spring ef the Air. 

2. That by which any thing is cloſed or 
ſhut, 

I admire your ſending your laſt to me quitc 
open, without a ſeal, wafer, or any c/ofure what- 
ever. Pope to Swift, 

3. The parts encloſing ; encloſure. 
O thou bloody priſon ! 
Within the guilty c/oſure of thy walls 
| Richard the Second here was hack'd to death, 
R Shakjpeare, 
4. Concluſion; end. Not in uſe. 

We'll hand in hand all headlong caſt us down, 

And make a mutual c{sſure of our houſe. SH. 


| CLOT. . / [ probably, at firſt, the ſame 
with clod, but now always applied to 
different uſes ; or rather #lotte, Dutch, 
a maſs,] Concretion ; coagulation ; 


grume. 
The white of an egg, with ſpirit of wine, doth 
bake the egg into clots, as if it began to poch, 


— 


| Pacen. 
The opening itſelf was ſtopt with a c/o of 
grumous blood. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


To CLor. v.n. [from the noun ; or from 
Llotteren, Dutch. ] 
1. To form clots, or clods; to hang to- 
gether. 
Huge unwieldy bones laſting remains 
Of that gigantick race ; which, as he breaks 
The clotted glebe, the plowman haply finds. 
Piilips. 
2. To concrete; to coagulate; to gather 
into concretions : as, clotted milk, clotted 


—— 


— —_ 


blood. 
Here mangled limbs, here brains and gore, | 
Lie clotted. Piilips. 


3. To become grols. 
CLOTH. . /. plural cloths or clothes. 
| | [clad, Saxon. | 


| 


CLO 
1. Any thing woven for dreſs or covering, 
whether of animal or vegetable ſubſtance. 


A coltly cloth of gold. Drayton, 
The Spaniards buy their linen cloths in that 
kingdom. Swift, 


2. The piece of linen ſpread upon a table. 
Nor let, like Nævius, every error paſs; 
The muſty wine, foul c/oth, or greaſy glaſs. 
Pope. 
3. The canvaſs on which pictures are de- 
lineated. 
I anſwer you right painted cor, from whence 
you have ſtudied your queſtions. Shakſpeare, 
Who fears a ſentence, or an old man's ſaw, 
Shall by a painted c/ot/: be kept in awe. Shak/p. 
This idea, which we may call the goddeſs of 
paiuting and of ſculpture, deſcends upon the 
marble and the cler, and becomes the original 
of theſe arts. Dryden. 


4. Any texture put to a particular uſe. 
The king ſtood up under his ciath of ſtate, 
took the ſword from the protector, and dubbed 
the lord mayor of London knight. Hayward, 
I'li make the very green c/h to look blue. 
; Ben Jenſon. 
5. Dreſs ; raiment. 
I'll ne'er diſtruſt my God for c/5t4 and bread, 
While lilies flouriſh, and the raven's fed. Quar/es. 
6. Cloth, taken abſolutely, commonly 
means a texture of wool. 
7. In the plural. Dreſs; habit; gar- 
ment; veſture; veſtments: including 
whatever covering is worn on the body. 


In this ſenſe always clothes, pronounced 
clo*s. 
He with him brought Pryene, rich array'd 
In Claribellæ's cler let. : Spenſer. 
Take up theſe clothes here quickly: carry 
them to the laundreſs in Datchet-mead. SH]. 
Strength grows more from the warmth of en- 
erciſes than of cht. Temple. 
8. The covering of a bed. 
Gazing on her midnight foes, 
She turn'd each way her frighted head, 
Then ſunk it deep beneath the clothes, Perles 


To CLOTHE. v. a. pret. I clothed, orclad; 
part. clolhed, or clad. from cloth.} 

1. To inveſt with garments ; to cover with 
dreſs, from cold and injuries. 

An inhabitant of Nova Zembla having lived 
in Denmark, where he was c/:tked, took tle 
fir opportunity of making his efcape into na- 
kednets. Addifer's treeko/der. 

The Britons, in Cæſar's time, painted their 
bodies, and cr % themſelves with the {ſkins of 
beaſts. Swift, 

Wit!: ſuperior boon may your rich ſoil 
Exuberant nature's better bleſſings pour 
O' er every land, the naxed nations cite, 
And be th' exhauſtleſs grazary of a world, 

In, n. 
2. To adorn with dreſs. 

We che and adorn our bodies; indeed, too 
much time we beſtow upon that. Our ſouls alſo 
arc to be cited with holy habits, and adurned 
With good works. Ray en Creation, 

Embroider'd purple cities the golden beds. 

Pepe's Statins, 
3, To inveſt, as with clothes, 

I put on rightcouineſs, and it c/:t4ed me. Jah. 

Haſt thou c/944 his neck with thunder? /. 

I will allo cee her prieits with ſalvation, 

Palms. 
If thou beeſt he; but O how fall'n! how 
chang'd 
From him, who in the happy realms of liglit, 
Cleth'd with tranſcendent brightneſs, Gift it out- 
ſhine 
Mvyriads though bright! Allltin, 

They leave the ſhacy realms of night, 

And, cat? iu bodies, breath your upper light, 
D: zdin, 
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CLO 


Let both uſe the cleareſt language in which 
they can clathe their thoughts. Watts, 
4 To furniſh or provide with clothes, 
Drowſineſs ſhall clothe a man with rags. Prov. 
o CLoTHE. v. n. To wear clothes. 
Care no more to c/othe and eat. Shakſpeare. 


Cro'ryitr. . / [from cloth.) A maker 


of cloth. f 
The clothiers all, not able to maintain 
The many to them 'longing, have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullers, weavers. Shaft. 
His commiſſioners ſhould cauſe clothiers to 
take wool, paying only two parts of the price. 
Hayward. 
They ſhall only ſpoil the clothier*s wool, and 
beggar the preſcnt ſpinners, at beſt, Craunt. 


Cro'tniNG. u. /. from To clothe. ] Drels; 


veſture ; garments. ; 
Thy boſom might receive my yielded ſpright, 
And thine with it, in heav'n's pure c/othing dreſt, 
Tirough cleareſt ſkies might take united flight, 
Fairfax. 
Your bread and c/othing, and every neceſfary 
of life, entirely depend upon it, Swift. 
CLoTtnsne'aker. n. . [from cloth and 
ſhear.) One who trims the cloth, and 


levels the nap. 
My father is a poor man, and by his occupa- 
tion a reer. ' Hakewill on Providence. 
CLo'reoLL. . / [from clot and pull. ] | 
1. Thickſkull; blockhead. 
What ſays the fellow, there? call the 09 
back. | Sratſpcare, 
2. Head, in ſcorn. 
I have ſent Cloten's ch down the ſtream, 
In embaſly to his mother. Sha#ſp. Cymb. 
To C1o'rTER. v. n. [hlotteren, Dutch. ] 
To concrete; to coagulate z to gather 
into lumps. 
He dragg'd the trembling fire, _ 
Slidd'ring thro? c/otter'd blood and holy mue. 
Dryden's AEneid. 
CLo'tTvy. adj. [from clot.] Full of clods ; 


concreted ; full of concretions. 
The matter expectorated is thin, and mixt 
with thick, cletted, bluiſh ſtreaks. Harvey. 
Where land is c, arid a ſhower of rain 
ſoaks through, you may make uſe of a roll to 
break it. Mortimer, 


CLOUD. n. /. [The derivation is not 
known. Minſhewe derives it from claudo, 
to ſhut; Somner from clod; Caſaubon 
from s, darkneſs; Skinner from 


Hadde, Dutch, a ſpot. ] 2 
1. The dark collection of vapours in the 
Now are the c/ouds, that lower'd upon our 
; houſe, | 
In the deep boſom of the ocean buried. Shat/. 
As a miſt is a multitude of ſmall but ſolid glo- 
bules, which therefore deſcend ; ſo a vapour, 
and therefore a watery c/o:d, is nothing elſe but 
a congeries of very ſmall and concave globules, 
which therefore aſcend, to that height in which 
they are of equal weight with the air, where 
they remain ſuſpended, till, by ſome motion in 
the air, being broken, they deſcend in ſolid 
drops; either ſmall, as ia a miſt; or bigger, 

when many of them run together, as m rain. 
Grew's Ceſmslogia, 
\ Clouds are the greateſt and moſt conſiderable 
of all the meteors, as furniſhing water and 
plenty to the earth, They conſiit of very ſmall 
drops of water, and are elevated a good diſ- 
tance above the ſurface of the earth; for a cloud 
is nothing but a miſt fly ing high in the air, as a 
miſt is nothing but a c/2ud here below. Locke. 


How vapours, turn'd to c/ouds, obſcure the ſky; 
And clouds, diſſolv'd, the thiiſty ground ſupply. 
Roſcommon. 

The dawn is overcaſt, the morning low'rs, 
And heavily in c{2ud; brings on the day. Addi. 
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2. The veins, marks, or ſtains, 3 ſtones | 
or other bodies. 


3. Any ſtate of obſcurity or darkneſs. 
Tho? poets may of inſpiration boaſt, 
Their rage, ill govern'd, in the courts is loft. 
Muller. 
How can I ſee the brave and young 
Fall in the c/oud of war, and fall unſung. Adi. 
4+ Any thing that ſpreads wide: as a 
crowd, a multitude. 
The obje&ion comes to no more than this, 
that, amongſt a cloud of witneſſes, there was one 
of no very good reputation. Atterbury. 


To CLovp. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 

1. To darken with clouds ; to cover. with 
clouds; to obſcure. 

2. To make of ſullen and gloomy appear- 
ance, 

Be not diſhearten'd then, nor cloud thoſe lobks, 
That wont to be more cheerful and ferene. Ait. 

What ſullen fury clouds his ſcornful brow ! 

| ' Pape, 
3. To obſcure; to make leſs evident. 

If men would not exhale vapuurs to cloud and 
darken the cleareſt truths, no man could miſs 
his way uo heaven for want of light. 

Decay of Piety. 
4. To variegate with dark veins, 

The handle ſmooth and plain, 

Made of the c/ouded olive's caſy grain. Pope. 

To CLovp. v.n. To grow cloudy ; to 
grow dark with clouds. 

CLo'VDBERRY. . . [from cloud and 
berry ; chamemorus.) A plant, called 
alſo knotberry. | Miller. 

CLo'vupcarr. adj. [from cloud and cap. 
Topped with clouds; touching the 
clouds, 

The cloudcapt towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe ittelf, 

Yea, all which it inherits, hall diſſok e. Shakſp. 

CLouDCoMPE'LLING, adj, [A word 
formed in imitation of :p:2x4perrcy ill 
underſtood.) An epithet of Jupiter, 
by whom clouds were ſuppoſed to be 
collected. 

Health to both kings, attended with a roar 
Of cannons, eccho'd from th” affrighted ſhore 
With loud reſemblance of his thunder, prove; 
Bacchus the ſeed of cloudcompe/ling Jove. 

Waller. 
'Supplicating move 
Thy juſt complaint to c/oulcompelling Jove. 
Dryden. 
CLo'uDiLY. adv. [from elwudy.] | 
1. With clouds; darkly, | 
2. Obſcurely ; not perſpicuouſly. 

Some had rather have govd diteipline .deli- 
vered plainly, by way of precepts, than cloudily 
enwrapped in allegories. Spenſer. 

He was commanded to write ſo cloudily by 
Cornutus. Dryden. 

Croix Ess. . J. [from cloudy. ] 
1. The ſtate of being coveced with clouds; 
darkneſs. 

You have ſuch a February face, 

So full of froſt, of ſlorm, and cloudineſs. Shakſ 

The fituation of this land expoſes it to a con- 
tinual cloudine/5,, which in the ſummer renders 
the air colder, and in the winter warm. Harvey. 

2. Want of brightneſs, 

I faw a cloudy Hungarian diamond made 
clearer by lying in a cold liquor ; wherein he 
affirmed, that upon keeping it longer, the ſtone 
would loſe more of its c/5udineſs. Boyle, 


CLo'uDLESss. adj. [from cloud. ] Without 
clouds; clear; unclouded ; bright; 
luminous; lightſome; pure; undark- 
enced, | 


This Partrjdge ſoon ſhall view in cloud!eſs ies, 
Wen next he looks through Galilæo's eyes. 

Pops, 

How many ſuch there muſt be in the vaſt Ge 

tent of ſpace, a naked eye in a c/oudleſs night 


may give-us ſome faint glimpſe. 
CLo'upy. adj. [from cloud. | 
1. Covered with clouds; obſcured with 


clouds; conliſting of clouds. 
As Moſes entered into the tabernacle, the 
cloudy pillar deſcended, and ſtood at the door. 
Exodus: 
2. Dark; obſcure; not intelligible. 

If you content yourſelf frequently with words 
inſtead of ideas, or with cloudy and confuſed no- 
tions of things, how impenetrable will that 
darkneſs be! Watts.on the Mind, 

$. — of look; not open, nor cheer- 
ul. | 
So my ſtorm-beaten heart likewiſe is cheer'd 
With that ſun-ſhine, when cloudy looks are 
clear'd, Spenſer, 

-Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 
Whoſe bright outſhming beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs folded up. Shakſpenre, 

4. Marked: with ſpots or veins. 


5. Not bright ; wanting luſtre. 


I ſaw a c/oudy diamond. 


CLove. The preterit of To cleave. 
Gyon's angry blade ſo fierce did play 
On th” other's helmet, which as Titan ſhone, 
That quite it c/ove his plumed creſt in tway. 
Fairy Queen, 


CLOVE. . J. [clou, Fr. a nail, from the 
ſimilitude of a clove to a nail.] 

1. A valuable ſpice brought from Ternate 
in the Eaſt Indies. It is the fruit or 


ſeed of a very large tree. 
Clove ſeems to be the rudiment or beginning 
of a fruit growing upon clove-trees. Brown, 
2. Some of the parts into which garlick 
ſeparates, when the outer ſkin is torn 
off. [In this ſenſe it is derived from 


clove, the preterit of cleave.] 

Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 

Each clave of garlick is a ſacred power. Tate. 
CLOvE-GILLYFLOWER, 7, /. [from its 
ſmelling like cloves. ] 

This genus may be divided into three claſſes : 
1. The clove-gilly flower, or carnation. 2. The pink. 
3. The ſweet William, The carnation, or clove— 
gillyflower, are dittinguiſhed into four claſſes, 
The firſt, called flakes, having two colours only, 
and their ſtripes laige, going quite through-the 
leaves. The ſccond called bizars, have flowers 
ſtriped or variegated with three or four different 
colours. The thind are piquetres : theſe flowers 
have always a white ground, and are ſpottcd 
with ſcarlet, red, purple, or other colours. 

he fourth are called painted ladies: theſe 
have their petals of a red or purple colour 
on the upper fide, and are white under. 
neath, Of each of theſe claſſes there are nume- 
rous varieties. The true clove-gilly fiower has 
been long in uſe for making a cordial ſyrup. 
There are two or three varieties commonly brought 
to the markets, which differ greatly in goodnels ; 
ſome having very little ſcent, when compared 
with the true ſort, Milter. 

CLo'ven. The part, paſſ. of To cleave. 
There is Aufidius, lift you what work he 
makes 
Among your cleven army. 
Now heap'd bigh 
Tie cloven oaks and lofty pines do lie. aller. 

A chap-fallen beaver, loofely hanging by 

The cloven helm, and arch of victory, Dryden. 


CLo'vEN-FOOTED, N adj. [cloven and foot 

CLo'vEN-HOOFED. | orhoof.] Having tbe 
foot divided into two parts; not a round 
hoof.; biſulcous, 


Cheyne. 


Bay le. 


Shakſpeare. 


C LO 
There are the biſulcous or cloven-hooſed j as 
- eamels and beavers. 


The clwven-footed fiend is baniſh'd from , 
1 n 


Great variety of - water-fowt, both whole and 
cloven-footed, frequent the waters. Ray. 


CLOVER. + Ns. / [more proper 
. CLo'v ER-GRASS. \ claver; clepen» Sax.) 
1. A ſpecies of trefoil. 
The even mead, that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowſlip, burnet, and green clover. 


Shakſpeare. 
Nature ſhall provide 
Green graſs and fait'ning c/over' for their fare. 


Dryden. 

Clover improves land, by the great quantity of 

cattle it maintains. Mertimer's Huſbandry, 
My Blouzelinda is the blitheſt laſs, 

Than primroſe ſweeter, or the c/over-graſs. Gay. 

2. To live in CLOVER; is tolive luxuriouſly; 
clover being extremely delicious and fat- 
tening to cattle, 

Well, Laurcat,”was the night in clever ſpent 7 
Ogle. 

CLo'vERED. adj. [from clover. ] Covered 

with clover, | 
Flocks thick nibbling thro” the c/over'd vale. 
Thomſon. 

CLrovcn. n./. [clouxh, Saxon. ] The eleft 
of a hill; a cliff. In compoſition, a 
hilly place. 

CLovGus. n. / ¶ In commerce. ] An allow- 
ance of two pounds in every hundred 
weight for the turn of the ſcale, that the 
commodity may hold out weight when 
ſold by retail. | 

CLOUT. 3. /.”[clur, Saxon, ] 

1. A cloth for any mean uſe. 


His garment nought.but many ragged c/outs, 
With thorns together pinn'd and patched was. 


Spenſer. 
Achat upon that head, 
Where late the diadem ſtood. Sha#ſpeare, 
In pow'r of ſpittle and a clout, 
Whene'er he pleaſe, to blot it out. Sift. 


2. A patch on a ſhoe or coat: 
3. Anciently, the mark of white cloth at 
which archers ſhot.. 
He drew a good bow; he ſhot a fine ſhoot; 
he would have clapt in the cu at twelve ſcore. 
Shakſpeare, 
4. An iron plate to keep an axle-tree from 
wearing. 
To CLouT, v. a. [from the noun.] 
i. To patch; to mend coarſcly, 
I tnonght he ſlept, and put 
My cioutea hu ogues from off my feet, whoſe rude- 
neſs 
Anſwer'd my eps tou loud. 
Tue cull iwain 
Treads on it Gaity with his cleuted ſnoon. Milton. 
2. To cover with a cloth. | 
Milk ſome unhappy ewe, 
Whoſe c/oured leg her hurt doth ſhew. Spenſer. 
3. To join awkwardly or coarſely together, 
Many ſentences of one meaning chte up to- 
gether. Ac ham. 
Oro urED. Farticipial adi. Congealed ; 
coagulated : corruptly uſed for clotted, 
I've ſeen her ſkim the c/outed cream, 
And preſs from ſpungy cuids the milky TC 
ay, 
Cro'uTERLY. adj. [probably by corrup- 
tion from louterly.] Clumſy ; awkward: 
as, a clouterly fellow. 
The ſingle wheel plough is a very clouter!y ſort, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
CLOWN. n. /. [imagined by Skinner and 
Junius to be contracted from colonus. It 
ſeems rather a Saxon word, corrupted 


Shatſpeare. 


Brown's Vulg. Er. 


CL O 
from loton; loen, Dut. a word nearly of 


the ſame import.] 


1. A ruſtick ; a country fellow; a churl. 
He came with all his clowns, horſed upon cart- 


jades. Sidney. 
The clowns, a boiſt'rous, rude, ungovern'd 
crew 


z 

With furious haſte to the loud ſummons flew. 
Dryden, 
2. A coarſe, ill-bred man. 

In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown, 
Spectator. 
A country ſquire, repreſented with no other 
vice but that of being a c/own, and having the 
provincial accent, 
CLo'wnERY. n. . [from clown, III. 
breeding ; churliſhneſs; rudenets ; bru- 

tal:ty. 


The fool's conceit had both clownery and ill- 


nature. 


L' Ffirange. 


 CLo'/wn1sn. adj. [from clocvon,] 


1. Conſiſting of ruſticks or clowns. 
Young Silvia beats her breaſt, and cries aloud 
For ſuccour fiom the clown! neighbourhood, 
Dryden, 
2. Coarſe ; rough; rugged. 
But with his c/ownfh hands their tender wings 
He bruſheth oft. Spenſer's Fairy. Queen. 
3. Uncivil; ill-bred; ill-mannered. 
What if we efſav'd to ſteal 
The clotuniſ fool out of your father's court? 
Shakſpeare. 
4. Clumſy ; ungainly. 
X With a grave look, in this odd equipage, 
The c/o07n7,4 mimick traverſes the ſtage. Prior. 
CLo'wniSHLY, adv. [from clowniſh.] 
Coarſcly ; rudely ; brutally. 


CLo'wxisHNESS . /. | from clowniſh.] 
1. Ruſticity; coarſcneſs ; unpoliſhed rude- 
neſs. 

Even his Dorick diaict has an incomparable 
ſweetneſs in its clo wnifhnefs, Dryden. 

If the boy ſhould not make legs very grace- 
fully, a dancing maiter will cure that defect, and 
wipe off that plainneſs which thea-la=mode people 
call clotuniſinc ſs. Locke. 
. Incivility ; brutality... 

CLown's MusTARD. n. /. An herb. Dit. 

To CLOY. v. a. | enclouer, Fr. to nail up; 
to {top up.] 

1. To ſatiate; to fate ; to fill beyond de- 
ſire ; to ſurfeit; to fill to loathing. 

The length of thoſe (ſpeeches had not cloyed 
Pyrocles, tough he were very impatient of long 
deliberatiuns, Sidney. 

The very creed of Athanaſius, and that ſacicd 
hymn” of glory, are reekyned as tupertivities, 
which we muſt in any cale pare away, eſt we 
cloy God with tov much ſervice. tTozzer. 

Who can cy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bare imagination of a feaſt ? Shabſpcare 

Cuntinually varying the ſame ſenſe, anc. tak- 
ing up what he bad more than enough incul— 
cated before, he ſometimes c/oys his readers in- 
ſtead of ſatisfying them, Dry ten. 

Whoſe little ſtore her well taught mind does 


pleaſe, 0 
Nor pinch'd with want, nor cd with wanton 
caſe. Reſcammo ss. 


Intemperance in eating and drinking, inſtead 
of delighting and ſatisſy ing nature, doth but load 
and cloy it. Tiltitfon, 

Settle, c/oy*'d with cuſtard and with praife, 
Is gather'd to the dull of ancient days. Pope. 

2. It ſeems to have, in the following paſ- 
ſage, another ſenſe; perhaps to ſtrike 
the beak together, 

His royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak, 
As when his gud 15 pleas'd. Sha&ſpeare. 

3. To nail vp guns, by ſtriking a ſpik« 

into che touchhole, 


St. 


CHW 


Cro'yrrss. adj. [from cloy.] That of 
which too much cannot be had ; that 
cannot cauſe ſatiety, 

Epicurean cooks 
Sharpen with ci ſauce his appetite, Shalſp. 
CLo'yMENT. n./. [from cloy.] Satiety 
repletion beyond appetite. 
Alas! their love may be call'd appetite : 
No motion of the liver, but the palate, 
That ſuffers ſurfeit, c/oyment, and revolt, Shak. 


CLUB. =. from clwppa, Welſh ; Hup- 
fel, Dutch. ] 


1. A heavy ſtick ; a ſtaff intended for of- 
fence. 

He ftrove his combred c/ub to quit 
Out of the carth, Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 

As te pulled off his helmet, a butcher flew 
him with the ſtroke of a club. Hayward, 

Arm'd with a knotty club another came. 

Dryden. 
2. The name of one of the ſuits of cards. 

The clubs b.ack tyrant firſt her victim died, 

Spite of his haughty mien and barb'rous pride. 
Pepe. 
3. [from cleopan, to divide. Skinner.] 

The ſhot or dividend of a reckoning paid 

by the company in juſt proportions. 

A fuddling couple fold ale: their humour was 
to drink drunk, upon their own liquor: they 
laid down their club, and this they called forcing 
a trade. L' Eſtrange. 

4. An aſſembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions. 

What right has any man to meet in fact ious 
clubs to vil:fy the government? Dryden, 

5. Concurrence; contribution; joint 
charge. 

He 's bound to vouch them for tis own, 

Tho? got b' implicite generation, 

And general c/ub of all the nation. Hudibras, 
To CLUB. v. n. [from the noun. ] 

1, To contribute to a common expence in 

{ettled proportions. | 


2. To join to one effect; to contribute 


ſeparate powers to one end. | 

Tul groſter atoms, tumbling in the ſtream 
Of fancy, madly met, and clabb'd into a dream. 
Dryden. 
Every part of the body ſeems to cls and con- 
tribute to the ſeed; elſe why ſhould parents, 
born blind or deaf, ſometimes generate childrea 
with the tame mperiect ions? Ray, 

Let tugar, wine, and cream together cu, 


To make that gentle viano, fyllabub. Ring. 
The ow, the aven, and the bat, 
Clul bd for a fſenner to his hat. Swife. 


70 Crus. v. a. To pay to a common 
reckoning. 
Plums and dire Kors, Shylock and his wife, 
Vill c their teliers now to tase your life, 
o P: ©. 
Fibres being diſtingt, and impregnated by 
diikinct ſpits, how thuuld they ab their partie 
cular informations into a common idea * Ceollice, 
F . 7 I 1 
CLUBHEA BED. adi. | c{ub and dead.] Have 
ing a thick head. 


8 in ill clicbheaded aſn terinæ. Dorkam, 


CLuBLa'w. u. / ( club and fax, ] Regu- 
lation by force; the law of arms. 

The chemies ot our happy eſtablimment dem 
to have recuurſe to the laudible method of cube 
lau, when they find all! utter means for enforce 
ing the abſurdity of their opti1ons to Le ticdece 
tual. p /dtifon? s Þeene{ er, 

CLlu'aRooM. . J. [cb and room.) The 
room in which a club or company aſſem- 
bles. 

Theſe ladies reſolved to ge the pictures of 
their deceaſed huſbinds to the co ab ron, AH ddijen, 

a 4 2 1 
7o'CLECK. v. n. | cloccian, MW elſh; clochat, 
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Armorick; cloccan, Saxon; Jloclen, 
Dutch.] To call chickens, as A hen. 
She, poor hen, fond of no ſecond brood, 

Has cluck'd thee to the wars. Shakſpeare, 
Ducklings, though hatched by a hen, if ſhe 
brings them to a river, in they go, though the 
hen clucks and calls to keep them out, Ray. 
CLumMP. 1 formed from lump.] 
1. A ſhapeleſs piece of wood, or other 
matter, nearly equal in its dimenſions. 
2. A cluſter of trees; a tuft of trees or 


ſhrubs : anciently a —_ 
Crumes. n. / A numſkull. Skinner. 
Cuv'ustxv. adv. [from clumſy. ] Awhk- 
wardly ; without readineſs; without 
nimbleneſs ; without grace, 
He walks very clumſily and ridiculouſly, Ray. 
This lofty humour is c/umfily and inartificially 
managed, when affected. Collier on Pride. 
Crus. 1. J. [from clumſy.] Awk- 
wardneſs ; ungainlineſs; want of readi- 
neſs, uimbleneſs, or dexterity. 
The drudging part of life is chiefly owing to 
clumfineſs, and ignorance, which either wants 
roper tools, or {kill to uſe them. ; Collier. 
CLUMSY. adj. [This word, omitted in 
the other etymologiſts, is rightly de- 
rived by Batley from lompſch, Dutch, 
ſtupid. In Engliſh, /ump, clump, lumpiſh, 
clumpiſh, clumpiſhly, clumſily, clumſy. ] 
Awkward; heavy; artleſs; unhandy ; 
without dexterity, readineſs, or grace. 
It is uſed either of perſons, or actions, 
or things. 
The matter ductile and ſequacious, apt to be 
moulded into ſuch ſhapes and machines, even by 


clumſy fingers. Kay. 
But thou in clumſy verſe, unlick'd, unpointed, 


Hatt ſhamefully defy*d. Dryden. 
That c/umſy outſide of a porter, 
How could it thus conceal a courtier? Swife. 


CLuxnc. The pret. and part. of cling. 
CruxG. adj. [clungu, Sax.] Waſted 
with leanneſs ; ſhrunk up with cold. 

To CLuxG. v. n. [chnxan, Sax. ] To 
dry as wood does, when it is laid up 
after it is cut. See to CLING, 

CLUSTER. a. /. [clypeep, Saxon; A/ 
ter, Dutch. 

2. A bunch; a number of things of the 


ſame kind growing or joined together. 
Grapes will continue freſh and moiſt all win- 
ter, if you hang them cluſter by cliſter in the roof 
of a warm room. Bacon. 

A ſwelling knot is rais'd ; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the ch’ ſhows, 
And from earth's moiſturc, mixt with ſun— 
beams, grows. Denham, 
The ſaline corpuſcles of one liquor do vari- 
oully act upon the tinging corpùſeles of another, 
ſo as to make many of them aſſociate into a 
cluflter, whereby two tranſparent liquors may 
compoſe coloured one. Newton, 
An elm was near, to whoſe embraces led, 
The curling vine her {welling chers tpread. Pope. 
2. A number of animals gathered together. 
As bees 
Pour forth their populous youth about the! 

In chers. Milton's Paradiſe *_ 
There with their claſping feet together cluvy, 
And a long cler from the laurel kung. Dad. 


3. A body of people collected: uſed in 


contempt. 
We lov'd him; but like beaſts, 
And coward nobles, gave way fo your W ehe 
Who did hoot him out o' tü' city. SA prare. 
My friend took his ſtation among a claſter of 
mob, who were making themſelves merry with 
their Letters, Addiſen," 


* Crus TER. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To, grow in bunches; to gather into 
bunches ; to congregate. 

Forth flouriſh'd thick the cluſtering vine. Milt. 
Great father Bacchus, to my ſong repair; 
For 12 grapes are thy peculiar care. Dryd. 
Or from the foreſt falls the . ſnow, 
Myriads of gems. 1homſon's Winter. 

To Clv'sTER. v. a. To collect any thing 
into bodies. | 

CLu'sTER-GRAPE. . / [from cluſter and 


= 

e ſmall black grape is by ſome called the 
currant, or cluſter-grape; which I reckon the 
forwardeſt of the black. ſort, Mortimer, 

CLu'sTERY. adj. [from cluſter.) Grow- 
ing in cluſters, + 


To CLUTCH. v. a. [of uncertain ety- 


— 
1. To hold in the hand; to gripe; to 
graſp. | 
Is this a dagger I ſee before me, 
The handle tow'rd my band? Come, let me 
clutch thee. Shakſpeare, 
They, 


Like moles within us, heave and caft about ! 

And, till they foot and clutch their prey, 

They never cool. Herbert. 
2. To compriſe; to graſp. 

A man may ſet the poles together in his head, 
and clutck the whole globe at one intellectual 
graſp. Collier on T houg ht. 

3. To contract; to double the hand, ſo 
as to ſeize and hold faſt. 


Not that I have the power to clutch my hand, | 


When his fair angels would ſalnte my palm. 
Shakſpeare's K. John, 
CLuTtcn. n. / [from the verb.] 
1. The gripe; graſp ; ſeizure. | 
2. Generally, in the plural, the paws, 
the talons. 

It was the hard fortune of a cock to fall into 
the c/utches of a cat.  UEfrrange. 

3. Hands, in a ſenſe of rapacity and cru- 
elty. 

Your greedy ſlav'ring to devour, 

Before iwas in your clutches pow'r. Hudibras, 

Set up the covenant on crutches, 

*Gaintt thoſe who have us in their clutches, 
Hudibras. 

I muſt have great leiſure, and little care of 
myſelf, if I ever more come near the clutches of 
ſuch a giant. Stilling fleet. 

CLU”TTER. =. /. [See CLATTER. ] A 
noiſe, a buſtle; a buſy tumult; a 
hurry ; a clamour. A low word, 

He ſaw what a clutter there was with huge, 
over-grown pots, pans, and ſpits. £' Eftrange. 

The fav'rite child, that juſt begins to prattle, 
Is very humourſome, and makes great c/utter, 
Till he has windows on his bread and butter. 

Aing. 
Prithee, Tim, why all this clutter ? 
Why ever in theſe raging fits? Swift. 
To CLu'TTER. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make a noiſe, a buſtle. 
CLY'STER. nf. LN. ] An injection 
into the anus. 

If nature relieves by a diarrhœa, without fink- 
ing the {treagth of the patient, it is nut to be 
ſtopt, but promoted gently by emollient chers. 

2 - 1 F4 hnat . 
To COACE'RVATE. v. &@. [ceacervo, 
Latin. } To heap up together, 

The collocation of tle ſpirits in bodies, whe- 

ther the ſpirits be coacervate or diffuſed. Bacon. 


CoOACERVA'TION. u. /. [from coacervate.) 
The act of heaping, or ſtate of being 
heaped together. ; 


9 


| 
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| 
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The fixing of it is the equal ſpreading of the 
tangible parts, and the cloſe coacervation of 
them, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

COACH. . / [coche, Fr. kotczy, among 
the Hungarians, by whom this vehicle 
is ſaid to have been invented, Minſhew.}] 
A carriage of pleaſure, or ſtate, diſtin- 
$0956 rom a chariot by having ſcats 

nting each other. 

Baſilius attended for her in a coach, to carry her 
abroad to ſec ſome ſports. Sidney, 
A. better would you fix ? 

Then give humility a coack and fix, Pope, 

Suppoſe that laſt week my ceack was within 
an inch of overturning in a ſmooth even way, 
and drawn by very gentle horſes. Swift. 


To Coach. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
carry in a coach. | 
The needy poet ſticks to all he meets, 


Coach'd, carted, trod upon; now looſe, new faſt, 
And carry'd off in ſome dog's tail at laſt. Pope. 


CoAcH-BOX. n. / Fo and box.] The 


ſeat on which the driver of the coach fits. 

Her father had two coachmen : when one was 

in the ceack-box, if the coach ſwung but the leaſt 

to one ſide, ſhe uſed to ſhriek. Arbuthnot. 

CoACH-HIRE. n./. Money paid for the 
uſe of a hired coach, 

You exclaim as loud as thoſe that praiſe, 
For ſcraps and coack-4ire a young noble's plays. 


ryden, 
My expences in coack-hire make no ſmall 
article, Spectator. 


Coacuh-Housk. n. . [coach and Honſe.] 
The houſe in which the coach is kept 
from the weather. 

Let him lie in the table or the coach-houſe, 

a Swift. 

Co'ACHMAKER. 2. . [each and maker. ] 
The artificer whoſe trade is to make 
coaches. 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joyner Squirrel, or old Grub, 
Time out of mind, the ſairies coach-makers, 
Shakſpeare, 
Take care of your wheels: get a new ſet 
bought, and probably the coack-maker wil conſi- 
der you. Swift, 

Co'acHMaAN. n. /. [coach and man.] The 
driver of a coach. 

Thy nags, the leaneſt things alive, 

So very hard thou lov'ſt to drive; 
I heard thy anxious coackman ſay, 
It coſt thee more in whips than hay. Prier. 

She commanded her trembling coachman to 
drive her chariot near-the body of her king. 

Scut /i. 

To COA CT. v. n, [from con and a#.] 
To act together; to act in concert. 
Not uſed. 

But if I tell how theſe two did ceacr, 

Shall I not lic in publiſhing a truth? Shakſpeare, 

Coa'cTION. . /. [coadlus, Lat.] Com- 

ulfion; force, either reſtraining or 
impelling. 

It had the paſſions in perfect ſubjection; and * 
though its command over them was perſuaſive 
and political, yet it had the force of cout, 
and deſpotical. South, 

Coa'ctive. adj. [from coad. ] 

1. Having the force of reſtraining or im- 
pelling ; compullory ; reſtrictive. 

The Levitical pricits, in the old law, never 
arrogated unto themſelves any temporal or 
cod ide power, Raltign, 

2, Acting in concurrence. Obſolete. 

Imagination, 
With what 's unreal thou coactive art. Slakſp, 

Coapju'MENT. n. /. [from con and adju- 
mentum, Lat.] Mutual aſſiſtance. Di. 


CO A 


1 from con and ad- 
elping. perating. 
Thracius 2 hes * 7 
Of fierce Euroclydon. ' Philips, 
Can v'TOR. . / [from con and adjutor, 
"7 ES | | 
1. A Rtow-helper ; an aſſiſtant; an aſ- 
ſociate; one engaged in the aſſiſtance 
of another. reid! 4 
I ſhould not ſycceed in a projet, whereof I 
have had no hint from my , predeceſſors the 
poets, or their ſeconds. or cer the eritic ks. 


CoaDJuTANT, 
juto, 4 


Dryden. 

Away the friendly coadjutor flies. Garth. 
A gownman of a diffcrent make | 
Whom Pallas, once Vangfla's tutok; 

Had fix'd on for her coa-{jutor, Swift. 


2. [In the canon law, J One who is 
impowered or appointed to perform the 
duties of another. 

A biſhop that is unprofitable to his dioceſe 
ought to be depoſed, and no coadjutor aſſigned 
him. . Hie. 

Coanpju'vancr, 2. /. [from con and ad- 

ju vo, Lat.] 1 concurrent help; 
contribution of help; co-operation. 

Cryſtal is a mineral body, in the difference of 
Kones; made of a lentous percolation of earth, 
drawn from the moſt pure and limpid juice 
thereof; owing ta the coldneſs of the earth ſome 
concurrence and coadjuvancy, but not immediate 


determination and efficiency. Brown's Vu. Err., 


 CoaDun1'tioN. . /. [from con, ad, uni- 


tio, Lat.] The conjunction of different 


ſubſtances into one maſs. 
Bodies ſeem to have an intrinſick principle of, 


or corruption from, the coadunition of particles 


endued with contrary qualities, Hale, 


To COAGMETNT. v. a. [from con and 


agmen, Lat.] To congregate or heap 
together, I have only found the parti- 
ciple in uſe. 
Had the world been cagmented from that 
ſuppoſed fortuitous jumble, this hypotheſis had 
been tolerable, Glanville, 
CoaGMeNnTA'TION. n. /. [from coagment, |] 
Collection, or coacervation, into one 
maſs ; union; conjunction. 
The third part reſts in the well joining, ce- 
menting, and coagmentation of words, when it 
is ſmooth, gentle, and ſweet. Ben Jonſon. 


Coa'GULABLE. adj. [ from coagulate.) That 
is capable of concretion. 

Stones that are rich in vitriol, being often 
drenched with rain-water, the liquor will then 
extract a fine and tranſparent ſubſtance, coagu- 
{able into vitriol. Boyle, 

To COA'GULATE. wv. a. [coagulo, 


Lat.] To force into concretions : as, 


by the affuſion of ſome other ſubſtance, 
to turn milk. | 
Roaſted in wrath and fire, 
And thus o'erſized with caagulate gore. Shatſp. 
Vivification ever conſiſteth in ſpirits attenu— 
ate, Which the cold doth congeal and coagu/ate, 


Bacan's Natural Hifth y. 


Bitumen is found in lumps, or coagu/ated 

maſſes, in ſome ſprings. Heedward's Nat. Hiſt. 

The milk in the ſtomach of calves, which is 

congulated Ly the runnet, is again diſſolved and 
rendered fluid by the gall in the duodenum, 

Arbuthnet. 

To CoxGUuLATE. v. n. To run into 


concretions, or congelations. 

Spirit of wine commixed with milk, a third 
part ſpirit of wine, and two parts milk, ceagu- 
zateth little, but mingleth ; and the ſpirit ſwims 
not above. Bacon. 

About the third part of the oil olive, which 
was diiven over into the receiver, did there coa- 


Vol. I. 


COA 


g*/ate into a whitiſh body, almoſt like butter. | 


Boyle. 
CoaGuria'tioNn. . f, [from coagulate. | 
1. Concretion ; a 9-4 the act of 


coagulating ; the ſtate of being coagu- 
lated. 


2. The body formed by coagulation. 

| As the ſubſtance of coagulations is not merely 
ſaline, nothing diſſolves them but what pene- 
trates and relaxes at the-ſame time. Arbuthnet. 
Coa'GuLaTIVE. adj. [from coagulate.] 
Phat has the power of cauſing con- 
| erection, or coagulation. 

| To manifeſt the cougulative power, we have 
ſometimcs in a minute arreſted the fluidity of 
new milk, and turned it into a curdled ſub- 
' Rance, only by dexterouſly mingling with it a 
' few drops of good oil of vitriol. Boyle. 
Coacula'ror. n. . [from coagulate.] 

That which cauſes coagulation. 

Coagulators of the humours, are thoſe things 
which expel the moſt fluid parts, as in the 
caſe of incraſſating,'or thickening ; and by thoſe 
things which ſuck up ſome of the fluid parts, as 
abſorbents. Ar but hnot. 

COAL. 1. / [col, Sax. Lol, Germ. Lale, 
Dut. Jul, Daniſh. ] | 
1. The common foſſil fewel. 

Coal is a black, ſulphureous, inflammatory 
matter, dug out of the earth, ſerving fur fewel, 
common in Europe, though the Engliſh coa/ is of 
moſt repute. One ſpecies of pit-coal is called 
cannel, or canole coal, which is found in tte 
northern counties; hard, gloſſy, and light, apt 
to cleaye into thin flakes, and, when kindled, 
yields a continual blaze till it be burnt out. 

| Chambers, 

Ceals are ſolid, dry, opake, inflam mable 
ſubſtances, found in large ſtrata, ſplitting hori- 
zontally more eaſily than in any other direc- 
tion; of a gloſſy hue, ſoft and friable, not fu- 
ſible, but eafily inflammable, and leaving a 
large refiduum of aſhes. Hill on Foſſils. 

But agc, enforc'd, falls by her own conſent; 
As coals to aſhes, when the ſpirit 's ſpent. 

| enham. 

We fhall meet with the ſame mineral 
lodged in coals, that elſewhere we found in 
marle. Wondward's Natural Hiftorp. 

2. The cinder of ſcorched wood; char- 
coal. 


Whatſoever doth ſo alter a body, as it re- 
turneth not again to that it was, may be called 
alteratio major; as when cheeſe is made of curds, 
or coals of wood, or bricks of earth. _ Bacon, 

3. Fire; any thing inflamed or ignited, 
| You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, 
Or hailſtones in the ſun. _ Shatſpeare, 

You have blown this coal betwixt my lord and 

me. Shatſpeare. 

The rage of jealouſy then fir'd his ſoul, 

And his face kiadled like a burning c Dryd. 
To Coal. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
1. To burn wood to charcoal. 

Add the tinner's care and coſt in buying the 
wood for this ſervice; felling, framing, and piling 
it to be burnt ; in fetching the ſame, when 1t is 
coaled, through ſuch far, foul, and cumberſome 
ways. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Charcoal of roots, cea/ed into great pieces, laſts 
longer than ordinary charcoal, Vacon. 

2. To delineate with coal. 


Marvailing, he coa/ed out rhymes upon the 
wall, near to the picture. den, 


CoAL-BLACK. adj. [coal and black.] Black 


in the higheſt degree; of the colour of 
coal, 


* © +» * *® 


{ 


mine in which coa 


| To COA'RCT. 


co 


Ethiopians and negroes become ca- Mact from 
fuliginous eMfloreſceficies, and complex ional tine - 


tures. Brown, 
Coal-black his colour, but like jet it ſhone ; 


His legs and flowing tail were white alone. Dryd, 
CoAaLl-BOX. . .. [coal and box.) A box 
to carry coal to the fire, . 


Leave a pail of dirty water, a coal-box, a bot- 
tle, a broom, and ſuch other unſightly things. 


Swift. 
CoaAL-FIsH. 2. /. [aſellus niger. A — 
cies of beardleſs gadus. 
CoAL-MINE. n. /. FN and mine.] A. 
is dug; a coal pit. 
Springs injure land, that flow from coa/-minez. 
Mortimer. 


\Coar-rrT, n. . [from coal and it.] A 


' 


pit made in the earth, generally to a 


great 8 for diggin coal. 
A leaf of the polypody kind, found in the fink « 
ing of a coalpit, Wwandward. 


\Coar-sTONE. n. /. [coal and flene.} A 
| fort of cannel coal. See Coar. 


Coal-flone flames eafily, and burns freely; but 
holds and endures the fire much longer than, coal. 
» > 


vodwwar, 
CoA L- won k. u. J. [coal and work} A 
coalery; a place where coal is found. 
There is a valt treaſure in the old Engliſh, from 
whence authors may draw conſtant ſupplies ; as 
our officers make the ſureſt remits from the 
ceal-works and the mines. Felton. 
Co'aLEry. 3. /. [from coal.] A place 
where coal is dug, ; 
Two fine ſtalactitæ were found hanging from a 
black ſtone, at a deferted vault in Benwetl 


coalery. - Wodward. 
To COALE'SCE. v. n. [coaleſco, Latin.] 


t. To unite in maſſes by a ſpontaneous 
approximation to each other. 
hen vapours are raiſed, they hinder not the 
tranſparency of the air, being divided into parts 
too ſmall to cauſe any reflection in their ſuper - 
ficies ; but when they begin to coaleſce, and ton» 
ſtitute globules, thoſe globules become of a con- 
|  venient ſixe to reflect ſome colours, Newton, 
2. To grow together ; to join. 
CoaLE'SCENCE. . / [from tcoaleſce,] 
The act of coaleſcing; concretion ; 
union, 


Coart'TiON. n. /. ¶ from e 8 coalitum, 
| Latin.) Union in one mals or body; 
conjunction of ſeparate parts in one 
whole. I | | 
The world 's a maſs of heterogeneous con- 
ſiſtencies, and every part thereof a coalition of 
diltinguiſhable varieties. Glanville. 
In the firit coalition of a people, their proſpect 
is not great: they provide laws for their prefent 
exigence. ; Hate, 
'Tis neceſſary that theſe ſquandered atoms 
ſhould cenvene and unite into great maſſes : 
without ſuch a cealltion the chaos muſt have 
reigned to all eternity. Bentley. 
Co'aLy. adj. [from coal.) Contaiuiug 
coal. 
Or coa/y Tine, or ancient hallow'd Dee. Me. 
CoarT a'rTION, 1. /. [from con and apto, 
La.., The adjuſtment of parts to each 
oth; * 1 
In a clock, the hand is moved upon the dial, 
the bell is firuck, and the other actions belong< 
ing to the engine are performed, by virtue of the 
ſize, ſhape, bigneſs, and coapration of the ſeve - 
ral parts. N Boyle, 
The fame method makes both proſe and verſe 
beautiful, which conſiſts in the judicious coape 
tation and ranging of the words, Broome, 


v. 4. [coardo, 


Tos COARCTATE. { Latin.) 
n 


- - 


1 
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COA 
1. To ſtraiten; to confine into a nar- 
row compals, 

The wind finding the room in the form of a 
trunk, and coarFated therein, forced the ſtones 
of the window, like pellets, clean through it. 

Bacon, 
2. To contract power; to reſtrain, 

If a man -6ar#s himſelf to the extremity of an 

act, he muſt blame and impute it to himſelf, 


that he has thus coar&ed or ſtraitened — ſo 
far. Ayliffe 


Coarcra'rioN. 1. / from coarctate.] 
1, Confinement ; reſtraint to a narrow 


Pace. | a 

The greateſt winds, if they have no coar ation, 

or blow not hollow, give an interiour ſound. 
Bacon. 
2. Contraction of any ſpace. 

Straiten the artery never ſo much, provided the 
fides of it do not meet, the veſſel will continue 
to beat, below or beyond the coarct᷑ation. Ray. 

3. Reſtraint of liberty. 

Election is oppoſed not only to coaction, but 

. alſo to coarfation, or determination to one. 


Bramhall. 

COARSE. adj. 
1. Not refined; not ſeparated from im- 

purities or baſer parts. 

I feel 

Of what coarſe metal ye are molded. Shakſpeare. 
2. Not ſoft or fine: uſed of cloth, of 

which the threads are large. 
3. Rude; uncivil ; rough of manners. 
4. Groſs; not delicate. 

Tis not the coarſer tye of human law 
Thar binds their peace. Thomſon. 

5. Inclegant ; rude ; unpoliſhed. 

Praiſe of Virgil is againſt myſelf, for preſum- 
ing te copy, in my coarſe Engliſh, his beautiful 
expreſſions. Dryden. 

6. Not nicely expert; unfiniſhed by art 
or education. | 
Practical rules may be uſeful to ſuch as are re- 
mote from advice, and to coarſe practitioners 
which they are obliged to make uſe of. Arbuth. 
7. Mean; not nice; not elegant; vile. 

Ill conſort, and a coarſe 22 
Diſgrace the delicacy of a feaſt. Roſcommon. 

A cearſe and uſeleſs dunghill weed, 

Fix'd to one ſpot, to rot juſt as it grows. Ortay. 
From this coarſe mixture of terreſtrial parts, 
Deſire and fear by turns poſſeſs their hearts. 


| Dryden. 
Co'arsELY. adv. [from coar/e.] 
1. Without fineneſs ; without refinement. 


2, Meanly ; not elegantly. 1 


John came neither eating nor drinking, but 
faced coarſely and poorly, according to the appa- 
rel he wore. Brown, 

3. Rudely; not civilly. 

The good cannot be too much honoured, nor 
the bad too coarſely uſed. Dryden. 

4. Inelegantly. 

Be pleaſed to accept the rudiments of Virgil's 
poetry, coarſely tranſlated, but Which yet retains 
ſome beauties of the author, Dryden. 


Co ARS EX ESS. n. J. [from coarſe. ] 
1. Impurity ; unrefined ſtate. 

Firſt know the materials whereof the glaſs is 

made; then conſider what the reaſon is of the 
coarſeneſi or dearneſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. Roughneſs; want of finenefs. 

a Groffaeſs ; want of delicacy. 

Friends (pardon the coarſencſs of the illuſtra- 
tion) as dogs in couples, ſhould be of the ſame 
fize. LD Efirange. 

4. Roughneſs ; rudeneſs of manners. 

A baſe wild olive he remains; 


The ſhrub the.coarſeneſs of the clown retains. 
Garth. 


ö 


| 


| 


COA 
| 5. Meanneſs; want of nicet 


Conſider the penuriouſneſs of the HollanCers, 
the coarſeneſs of their food and ialment, and their 


little indulgencies of pleaſure. Addiſon, 
COAST. n. /. [cofte, Fr. cala, Latin. ] 

1. The edge or margin of the land next 

the ſea; the ſhore. It is not uſed for 

the banks of leſs waters. 

He ſees in Engliſh ſhips the Holland conf, 

a ryden. 

2. It ſeems to be taken by Newton for fide, 

like the French coffe, It was likewiſe 


ſo uſed by Bacon. 

The ſouth-eaſt is found to be better for. ripen- | 
ing of trees than the ſouth-weſt ; though the 
ſouth-weſt be the hotteſt coup. Bacon, 

Some kind of virtue, lodged in ſome ſides of 
the cryſtal, inclines and bends the rays towards 
the coat, of unuſual refraction; otherwiſe the 
rays would not be refracted towards that coaft 
rather than any other coat, both at their inci- 
dence and their emergence, ſo as to emerge by a 
contrary ſituation of the cl. Newton's Opt. 


3. The CoasT is clear. [a proverbial ex- 
preſſion. ] The danger is over; the 
enemies have marched off. 

Going out, and ſeeing that the coaft was clear, 
Zelmane diſmiſſed Muſidorus. Sidney, 

The royal ſpy, when now the coaſt was clear, 
Sought not the garden, but retir'd unſeen. Dryd. 


fail cloſe sf the coaſt; to fail within 
licht of lan 
ut ſteer my veſſel with a ſteady hand, 


The ancients coaſed only in their navigation, 
ſeldom taking the open ſea. Arbutlinot on Coins. 


To CoasrT. v. 4. To fail by; to fail near | 


to. | 
Nearchus, the admiral of Alexander, not 
knowing the compaſs, was fain to coaſt that ſhore. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 
The greateſt entertainment we found in coaſting 
it, were the ſeveral 
yards, meadows, and corn-fietds which he on 
the borders of it. Addiſon on Italy. 


ſails timorouſly near the ſhore. 


In our ſmall ſkiff we muſt not launch too far; 
We here but coaſters, not diſcov'rers are. Dryden. | 


COAT. =. /* [cotte, Fr. cotta, Italian.] | 


1. The upper garment. | 
He was armed with a coat of mail, and the 
weight of the coat was five thouſand ſhekels of 
braſs. x Samuel. | 
The coat of many colours they brought to | 
their father, and (aid, this have we bund: 
know now whether it be thy ſon's coat or no. 


2. Petticoat; the habit of a boy in his 
— 3 the lower part of a woman's 
18. 


not eaſily brought to his book. Locke, 


of the office, 

For his intermeddling with arms, he is the 
more excuſeable, becauſe many of his coat, in 
thoſe times, are not only martial directors, but 
commanders. Howels Vocal Foreft. 

Men of his coat ſhould be minding their pray'rs, 
And not among ladies, to give themſelves airs, 

Swift, 

4. The hair or fur of a beaſt ; the cover- 
ing of any animal, 

| He chd 
Their nakedneſs with ſkins of beafts ; or ſlain, | 
Or, as the ſnake, with youthful coat repaid ; 
Aud thought not much to clothe his enemies. 


To CoasT, v. . [from the noun. ] To | 


& 


A friend's younger ſon, a child in coats, was | 


3. The habit or veſture, as demonſtrative 


55 COB 
| Give your horſe ſome powder of brimſtone- 
in his oats, and it will make his coat lie fine. 
: Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
You have given us milk 
In luſcious ſtreams, and lent us your own coat 
Againſt the winter's cold. homſon's Spring. 
5. Any tegument, tunick, or covering, 
The eye is defended with four coats or ſkins, 
Peacham. 
The optick nerves have their medullary pirts- 
terminating in the brain, their teguments termi- 
nating in the goats of the eye. Derham, 
Amber is a nodule, inveſted with a roar, call- 
ed rock- amber. Woedward on Feſfits. 
6. That on which the enſigns armorial are 
portrayed, 
The herald of love's mighty king, 
In whoſe coat armour richly are diſplay'd 
All forts of flowers the which on earth do 
ſpring. Spenſer, . 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms 
Of England's co one half is cut away. Shal/. . 
At each trumpet was a banner bound, 
Which, waving in the wind, diſplay'd at large 
Their maſter's cat of arms and knightly charge. 
N | Dryden, 
To -Coar. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
cover; to inveſt ; to overſpread: as, 
to coat a retort ; to coat a ceiling. 
To COAX. v. a. To wheedle; to flatter; . 


to humour, A low word. 

The nurſe had changed her note; ſhe was 
muzzling and coaxing the child; that's a good 
dear, ſays ſhe. L' Eftrange. 

I coax / I wheedle! I'm above it. Farquhar. 


|| Co'axtr. n. /, [from the verb.] A 
And coeft along the ſhore in fight of land. Dryd. | 


' wheedler; a flatterer. 

Cos. A word often uſed in the compo- 
ſition of low terms; corrupted from. 
cop, Sax. Loh, Germ. the head or tops 

Cos. 1. . | | 

1. A ſort of ſeafowl ; called alſo /eacsb. 

Phillips. 


rolpels of woods, eines | 2. In ſome provinces, and probably in old 


language, a ſpider ; whence cobeweb. 


' Co'saLT, 2. . A marcaſite frequent in- 
| Co'asTE. n. , [from coaft.] He that | 


Saxony. 

Cobalt is plentifully impregnated with ar- 
ſenick ; contains copper and ſome ſilver. Being. 
ſublimed, the flores are of a blue colour : theſe 
German mineraliſts call zaffir. Woodward. 

Cobalt is a denſe, compact, and ponderous mi- 


neral, very bright and ſhining, and much re- 


ſembling ſome of the antimonial ores, It is 
found uy Germany, Saxony, Bohemia, and En- 
gland; but ours is a poor kind. From cobalt 
are produced the three ſorts of arſenick, white, 
yellow, and red; as allo zaffre and (malt. Hl. 


' To CO'BBLE. v. a. [ Lobler, Daniſh. ] 
Geneſis, | 


1. To mend any thing coarſely : uſed 
generally of ſhoes. 
If you be out, fir, I can mend you. —Why, 
ſir, c05ble you. | Shatſpeare, 
They'll fat by th” fire, and preſume to know 
What 's done i' th* capitol, making patties ſtrong, 
And feeble ſuch as fland not in their liking 
Below their co5b/ed ſhoes. Shakſpeare. 
Many underlayers, when they could not dive 
| upon their trade, have raiſed themſclves from 
| cobbling to fluxing. | L' Eſtrange. 
2. To do or make any thing clumſily, or 
unhandily. v7” 
Reject the nauſeous praiſes of the times; 
; Give thy baſe poets back their cobbled rhymes. 
Dryden. 
Relieve not that the whole univerſe is mere 
bungling and blundering, nothing effected for any 
purpoſe or deſign, but all ill-favouredly cobbled 
and jumbled together. Zentley. 


Co'sBLER. n./. [from cobble,] 


| 


| 


| 


Milton. | 1. A mender of old ſhoes, 


C OC 


. Not many years ago it happened that a cobbler 
- "had the calting vote for the life of a criminal. 
Addiſon en Italy. 
z. A clumſy workmar in general. 
| What trade are you ?— 
Truly, ſiryin reſpett of à fine workman, I 
am but, as you would ſay, a cobbler. Shakſpeare. 
3. Ina kind of proverbial ſenſe, any mean 
perſon. T7 
Think you the great prerogative t' enjoy - 
Of doing ill, by virtue of that race ? 
As if what we eſteem in c>bblers baſe 
Would the high family of Brutus grace. Dryer. 
*CO'BIRONS. u. J. [cob and iron.] Irons 
with a knob at the upper end. 
The implements of the Kitchen; as ſpits, 
ranges, cobirons, and pots. | Bacon. 
"Conr'snoy. . . [con and biſhop.} A 
coadjutant biſhop. 
Valerius, advance“ in years, and a Grecian by 
birth, not qualified to preach in the Latin tongue, 
made uſe of Auſtin as a co,, for the benefit 
of the church of Hippo, Aylife. 
Co'nN r. n. /. [cob and aut.] A boy's 
game; the conquering nut. 


Co'psWaAN. u. 1 (cob, head, and ſean. ] 
The head or leading ſwan. 
I am not taken , 
With a cobſwan, or a high-mounting bull, 
As fooliſh Leda and Europa were. Ben Jonſon. 


Col WEB. n. ſ. [hopweb, Dutch. ] 
1. The web or net of a ſpider: from cob, 
a ſpider. | 
The luckleſs Clarion, 
With violent ſwift flight, forth carried 
Into the curſed cohweb, which his foe 
Had framed for his final overthrow, ones 
Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimmed, ruſhes 
ſtrewed, and cobwebs ſwept ? Shakſpeare. 
The ſpider, in the houſe of a burgher, fel! 
preſently to her net- work of drawing cob e. up 
aud down, L' Eftrange. 
2. Any ſnare, or trap: implying inſidiouſ- 
neſs and weakneſs. 
Fot he a rope of (and could twiſt 
As tough as learned Sorboniſt; 
And weave fine cobwebs fit for (cuM 
That's empty when the moon is full. Hudibras, 
Chronology at beft is but a c2b4web law, and 
he broke through it with his weight, Dryden. 
Laus are like cobwebs, which may catch ſmall 
flies, but let waſps and hornets break through. 
Swift. 
Cocci'rFeR@Us. adj. from $oxx5;, and 
fero, Lat.] All plants or trees are ſo 
called that have berries. Quincy. 


Cochix RAL. n. /. [cochinilla, Span. a 


woodlouſe.] An inſect gathered upon 
the opuntia, and dried: from which a 
beautiful red colour is extracted. Hill. 
Co'caleary. adj. [hom cochlea, Lat. 


aſcrew.] Screwform ; in the form of a 
ſcrew. 


That at St. Dennis, near Paris, hath wreathy | 


ſpires, and cech/cary turnings about it, which 
agreeth with the deſcription of the unicorn's 
horn in lian. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Co'CHLEATED. adj. [from cochlea, Lat. 
Of a ſcrewed or turbmated form. 


Two pieces of ſtone, ſtruck forth of the ca- 
vity of the umbilici of ſhells, of the ſame Cort 


with the foregoing: they arc of a cechleated | 


figure, Modu ard on F:ffils. 

COCK. n. / [cocc, Sax. cog, Fr.] 

1, The male to the hen; a domeſtick 
fowl, remarkable for his gallantry, pride 
and courage, 7 

Gocks have great combs and ſpurs ; hens, little 
or none. Bacen' Natural Hiſtory. 


| 


COC 
True cocks o' th* game, 
That never aſk for what, or whom, they fight; 
But turn *em out, and ſhew em but a foe, 
Cry liberty, and that's a cauſe of quarrel, Dryd. 
The careful hen 
Calls all her chirping family around, 
Fed and defended by tie fearleſs cock, 
2. The male of any ſmall bird. 
Calves and philoſophers, tygers and ſtateſmen, 
cock ſparrows and coquets, exactly reſemble one 
another in the formation of the pineal gland. 
0 1 and Pope. 
3. The weathercock, that ſhows the di- 


rection of the wind by turning. 

You cataracts and hurricanoes, ſpout 
Till you have drench'd our ſtceples, drown'd the 
cocks - Shakſpeare, 


turning the ſtop: the handle had pro- 


were contrived to turn, ſeem anciently 
to have had that form, whatever was 
the reaſon. 
When every room 
Hath blaz'd with lights, and bray'd with min- 
ſtrelſy, 
I have retir'd me to a waſteful cock, 
And ſet mine eyes at flow. Shakſpeare, 
It were good there were a little cock made in the 
belly of the upper glaſs. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
Thus the ſmall jett, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spirts in the gardner's eyes who turns the cock. 
Pope. 
5. The notch of an arrow, 
6. The part of the lock of a gun that 
ſtrikes with the flint. ¶ from cocca, Ital. 
the noch of an arrow. Sinner. Per- 
haps from the action, like that of a cock 
pecking; but it was, I think, ſo called 
when it had not its preſent form.] 
With haſty rage he ſnatch'd 
His gunſhot, that in holſters watch'd ; 
And bending cock, he levell'd fill, 
Againſt th' outſide of Talgol's ſkull, Hudihas. 
A ſeven-thot gun carries powder and bullets 
for ſeven charges and diſcharges, Under the 
breech of the barrel is one box for the powder ; 
a little before the lock another for the bullets ; 
behind the cock a charger, which carries the pow- 


der from the box to a funnel at the farther end of 
the lock. Grew, 


man, 
Sir Andrew is the cock of the club fince he 
left us. | Addiſon, 
My ſchoolmaſſ er call'd me a dunce and a foal ; 
But at cuffs I was always the coc& of the ſchool. 
Sꝛoiyt. 
8. Cockcrowing ; a note of the time in 
a morning. 
We were carouſing till the ſecond cock. Shat. 
He begins at cu few, and goes till the brit cect. 
Shatſprare. 
9. A cockboat ; a ſmall boat. 
They take view of all ſized cocks, barges, and 
fiſherboats hovering on the coaſt, Carew. 
The fiſhermen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice; and yond tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her coc&; her cock, a buoy, 
Almoft too ſmall for fight. | Shatſpeare. 
10. A ſmall heap of hay. | Properly cop. ] 
As ſoon as the dew is off the ground, ſpread 
the hay again, and turn it, that it may wither 
on the other ſide: then handle in, and if you 
fad it dry, make it up into cocks. Mortimer, 
11. The form of a hat. {from the comb 
of the cock, ] | 
You fee many a ſmart rhetorician turning his 
hat in his hands, moulding it into ſeveral dif- 
a ferent cochs. Addiſon, 
12. The ſtyle or gnomon of a dial. Chamb. 


| 13. The ncedle of a balance. 


Thomſon. 


4. A ſpout to let out water at will, by | 


bably a cock on the top. Things that 


7. A conqueror; a leader; a governing 


| 


c oc 
14. Cock on the Hoop. Triumphant; ex- 
ulting. 
Now I am a frifker, all men on me look; 
What ſhould I do but ſet cork on the hoop ? 


Camden's Remains, 
You'll make a mutiny among my gueſts! I 


You will ſet cock a hoop / | Shakſpeare. 
For Hudib:as, who thought h' had won 
The field as certain as a gun, * 
And having routed the whole troop, 
With victory was cock a hoop. Hudibras. 
To Cock. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſet erect; to hold bolt upright, as 
a cock holds his head. a 
This is that muſcle which performs the motion 
ſo often mentioned by the Latin poets, when 
they talk of à man's cocking his noſe, or playing 
the rhinoceros. Addiſon, 
Our Lightfoot barks, and co-&s his ears; 
O'er yonder ſtile ſee Lubberkin appears. Cay. 
Dick would cect his noſe in ſcorn, 

But Tom was kind and loving. _- Swift, 
2. To ſet up the hat with an air of petu- 
lance and pertneſs. | 

Dick, who thus long had paſſive ſat, 
Here ſtrok' d his chin and coct d his hat. Prior. 
An alert young fellow cocked his hat upon a 
friend of his who entered. Addiſon's Spectator. 

3- To mould the form of the hat, 


4. To fix the cock of a gun ready for a 
diſcharge. 

Some of them holding up their piſtols, cocked, 
near the door of the houſe, which they kept 
open. Dryden's Dedication, Anzid, 

5. To raiſe hay in ſmall heaps. 

Sike mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 

Or ſummer ſhade, under the cocked hay Spenſer, 
To Cock. v. u. 


1. To ſtrut; to hold up the head, and 
look big, or menacing, or pert. 
Sir Fopling is a fool ſo nicely writ, 
The ladies would miſtake him for a wit; 
And when he ſings, talks loud, and cocks, would 
ry, : 
I vow, methinks, he 's pretty company. Dryd. © 
Every one coc&s and ſtruts upon it, and pre- 
tends to overlook us. Addiſon's Guardian, 
2, To train or uſe fighting cocks. 
Cries out *gainſt coc&ing, ſince he cannot bet. 
Ben Jonſon, 
Cock, in compoſition, ſignifies ſmall or 
little. 


Cock ADE. n. ſ. [from cock.] A riband 


worn in the hat. 


Co cx aTRICE. 2. . [from cock, and arxen, 
Sax. a ſerpent.) A ſerpent ſuppoſed 
to riſe from a cock's egg. 

They will kill one another by the look, like 
cockatrices, Sha#ſpeare, 

This was the end of this little coctatrice of a 
king, that was able to dettroy thoſe that did not 
eſpy him firſt. | Baca. 

This coc&atz xe 15 ſooneſt cruſhed in the ſhell ; 
but, if it grows, it turns to a ſerpent and a 
dragon. Taylor. 

My wife ! 'tis ſhe, the very cecta: rice 

Cergrete. 

Coo R BOAT. 2. . [cork and boat.) A ſmall 
boat belonging to a ſhip. 

That invincible armada, which having not 
fired a cottage of ours at land, nor taken a cocks 
Brat of ours at fea, wandered through the wile 
derneſs of the northern ſeas. Bacon, 

Did they think it leſs ciſhonour to God to be 
like a brute, or a plant, or a coctboat, than to be 
like a man? Srilling freer, 


Co'cxBROTH. n. /. Broth made by boil. 
ing a cock, 
Diet upon ſpoon-meats; as veal or cor4519: ky 
prepared with French barley. Hart . 
Cocxcro'wins, . /. [cock and crow.) 
2 08 


C O 
The time at which cocks crow 3 early 


morning. 

Ye know not when the maſter of the 
houſe cometh ; at even, or at midnight, or at 
the eockerowwing, or in the mornin. Mark. 

To Colox RR. v. a. [coqueliner, French. ] 
To cade ; to fondle ; to indulge. 

Moſt children's conſtitutions are ſpoiled by 

eockering and tenderneſs. Locke on Education, 


him learn, does but authorize his love of plea- 

ſure, and cocker up that propenſity which he ought 

to ſubdue, Locke on Education, 
Bred a fondling and an heireſs, 

Dreſs'd like any lady may'reſs, 

Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 

Was too good to touch the ground. Swift. 


Cock ER. n. /. [from cock.) One who 
follows the ſport of cockfighting. 


Co'cxeREL. 1. /. [from cock. ] A young 

Which of them firſt begins to erow ?— 
The old cock ?—The cockere!, Shakſpeare. 
_ wilt thou be, young cockerel, when thy 

urs 
| Are ä to ſharpneſs ? Dryden. 
Co'cxer. n. /. [of uncertain derivation. ] 
A ſeal belonging to the king's cuſtomhoule : 
likewiſe a ſcroll of parchment, ſealedy and deli- 
vefed by the officers of the cuſtomhouſe to mer- 
chants, as a wartant that their merch; ndize is 
entered. 
Tke greateſt profit did arife by the cect of 
. Hides ; for wool and woolfells were ever of little 
value in this kingdom, Davies. 
Co'cxricnr. n. / [cock and fight.] A 

battle or match of cocks. 

In cockfights, to make one cock more hardy, and 
the other more cowardly. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
At the ſeaſons of football and cockfighting, 
theſe little republicks reaſſume their national ba- 
rred to cach other. Addifon. 
Cock HORSE. adj. [cock and horſe.) On 


horſeback ; triumphant ; exulting. 
Alma, they firenuoufly maintain, 
Sits coc&horſe on her throne the brain, Prior. 
Co'cxLE. n. /. [coccel, Saxon; lolium, 
zizania, Lat.] A weed that grows in 
corn, the ſame with coraroſe ; a ſpecies 
- / 
of poppy- 8 
In ſoothing them, we nourifh *gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, inſolence, ſedition. Shak. 
- Good ſeed degenerates, and oft obeys 
The ſoil's diſeaſe, and into cockle ſtrays. Donne. 
CO'CKLE. =. /. 2 French. ] 
1. A ſmall teftaceous fiſh. 


It is a cock/e or a walout ſhell. Shakſpeare. 


We may, I think, from the make of an oyſter, | 


or coctle, reaſonably cunclude, that it has not fo 

many, nor ſo quick ſenſes as a man. Locke. 

Three common cochle ſhells out of gravel pits. 

” 8 Woodward. 
2. A little or young cock. Obſolete. 
They bearen the crag ſo.Riff and ſo fate, 

As cocile on his dunghill crowing crank. Spenſer. 

Co'cxLE-STAIRS, n. /. Winding or ſpiral 


ſtairs. Chambers. 
To Co'cxus. v. a. [from a] To 
contract into wrinkles, like the ſhell of 


a cockle. 
Show'rs ſoon drench the camlet's ceck/ed grain. 


Gay 
Co'crLED. adj. (ow cockle.]J Shelled ; 
or perhaps cochleate, turbinated. 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible 
Than are the tender horas of cooled ſnails. 


room over the garret, in which fowls are 


ſuppoſed to rooſt ; unleſs it be rather 


{ 


He chat will give his ſon ſugar plums to make 


Co tuell. 
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Shakſpeare, 
' Co'ckxLoev. n. ſ. [cock and Hbofi.] The 


| 


COC 
b L X f 
wy 5 coploſt, the cop or top of 


If the loweſt floors already burn, 

'Cocklofts and gatrets ſoon will take their turn. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 

My gatrets, or rather my coe#/ofts indeed, are 
very 'indifferently furniſhed ; but they are rooms 
to lay lumber in, Swift 

Co'cxMasTER. . /. [cock and maſter.] 
One that breeds game cocks. 

A cockmaſter bought a partridge, and turned 

it among the fighting cocks, L' Eftrange. 
Co'cxmaTCHn. n. /. [cock and match.] 
Cockfight for a prize. 

At the ſame time that the heads of parties 
preſerve towards one another an outward ſhe w of 
good breeding, their tools will not ſo much as 
mingle at a cockmatch, * 

Though quail- fighting is what is moſt taken 
notice of, they had doubtleſs cockmatches alſo. 

Arbuthnot and Pope. 


Co'exwev. n. . [A word of which the 
original is much controverted. The 
French uſe an expreſſion, pats de cocaigne, 
for a country of dainties. 

Paris eft pour un riche un pats de cocaigne. 
Boileau. 
Of this word they are not able to ſettle 
the original. It appears, whatever was 
its firſt ground, to be very ancient, 
being mentioned in an old Normanno- 
Saxon poem : | 
Far in ſee by weft Spayng, 
Is a lond yhore cocayng. 
On which Dr. Hickes has this remark : 
Nunc coguin, coquines quæ olim apud 

Gallos, otio, gulæ, et ventri deditos, 
ignavum, igna vam, agſidioſum, defidioſam, 
ſegnem, fignificabant. Hinc urbanos, 
utpote a ruſticis laboribus ad vitam ſe- 

dentariam et deſidioſam avocatos, pagani 
noſtri olim cotaignes, quod nunc ſeribi- 
tur cockneys, vocabant. Et pceta hic 
noſter in monachos & moniales, ut ſegne 
genus hominum qui, deſidiæ dediti, 
ventti indulgebant, & coquinæ amatores 
erant, male volentiſſime invehitur; mo- 
naſteria & monaſticam vitam inde ſcrip- 
tione terræ cockgines parabolicè per- 


ſtringens.] 


1. A native of London, by way of con- 


tempt. 
So the cockney did to the eels, when ſhe put 
them i' th” paſty alive. CShakſpeare's K. Lear, 
For who is ſuch a cockney in his heart, 
Proud of the plenty of the ſouthern part, 
To ſcorn that union, by which we may | 
Boaſt twas his country men that writ this play? 
Dorſet. 
The epckney, travelling into the country, is 
ſurprized at many common practices of rural 
affairs, Watts. 


2, Any effeminate, ignorant, low, mean, 

deſpicable citizen. 

I am afraid this great lubber the world will 
prove a coctney. Shakeſpeare. 


Co'ckxPiT. n. f. [cock and pit.] 


1. The area where cocks fight, 
Can this cockpi# hold 
The vaſty field of France ? Shakſpeare. 
And now have I gained the cockpit of the 
weſtern world, and academy of arms, for many 
years, Hoxwel"s Vocal Foreſt. 


2. A place on the lower deck of a man of 


war, where are ſubdiviſions for the pur- 
ſer, the ſurgeon, and his mates. /Zarris. 


| 


N 
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census. n. J. [cock and comb.) A 
ant, 
Coxpanan. n. ſ. A plant, named alfo 
ſainfoin, Millet, 
Co'cx SHUT. n. 0 [from cock and /but.] 
The cloſe of the evening, at which time 
poultry go to rooſt. | 
Surrey and himſelf, 
Much about c>c4/4ut time, from troop to troop 
Went through the army. Shakſpeare. 
Co'cxsPUR. n. /,. [cock and ſpur.] Vir- 
ginian hawthorn, A ſpecics of medlar, 
Miller, 
Co'cxsvRE, adv. [from cock and ſure.] 
Confidently certain; without fear or 
diffidence, A word of contempt. 
We fical, as in a caſtle, cockfure. Shakſpeare, 


I thought myſelf coef re of his horſe, which 
he readily promiſed me. Pope's Letters, 


Co'cxsWaAiN. . /. [coxzropame, Saxon, ] 
The officer 4 as the command of 


the cockboat. Corruptly Coxox. 
Cock WEE D. . . [from cock and weed. 


A plant, called alto dittander and pepper- 
wort, 


Co'coa. . . [cacaotal, Span. and there- 
fore more properly written cacao. ] 

A ſpecies of palm-tree, cultivated in the Eat 
and Weſt Indies. The bark of the nut is made 
into cordage, and the ſhell into drinking bowls. 
The kernel affords them a wholeſome food, and 
the milk contained in the ſhell a cooling liquor, 
The leaves are uſed for thatching their houſes, 
and are wrought into baſkets, Miller, 

The cacao or chocolate nut is a fruit of an ob- 
long figure; is compoſed of a thin but hard and 
woody coat or ſkin, of a dark blackiſh colour; 
and of adry kernel, filling up its whole cavity, 
fleſhy,dry, firm, and fattiſh tothe touch,ofa duſky 
colour, an agreeable ſmell, and a pleaſant and 
peculiar taſte. It was unknown to us till the diſ- 
covery of America. The tree is of the thick- 
neſs of a man's leg, and buta few feetin height; 
its bark rough, and full of tubercles and its 
leaves fix or eight inches long, half as much in 
breadth, and pointed at the ends. The flowers 
are ſueceeded by the fruit, which is large and ob- 
long, reſembling a cucumber, five, fix, or eight 
inches in length, and three or four in thickneſs ; 
when fully ripe, of a purple colour. Within the 
cavity of this fruit are lodged the cocoa nuts, uſu- 
ally about thirty in number. Hi/Ps Mat. Medica. 

Amid thoſe orchards of the ſun, 

Give me to drain the cocoa's milky bowl, 
And from the palm to draw its fieſhening wine. 
Thomſon, 


Co'cTiLE. adj. [codilis, Lat.] Made by 
baking, as a brick. 


Co'cTion. n. . [cofio, Lat.] The act 
of boiling. : 

The diſeaſe is ſometimes attended with ex- 
pectoration from the lungs, and that is taken off 
by a coclien and reſolution of the feverith matter, 
or terminates in ſuppurations or a gangrene. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 
COD. 


88 1. J. [e/ellus. A. ſea fiſh, 


COD. n. / (codde, Saxon.] Any caſe 
or huſk in which ſeeds are lodged. 
Thy corn thou there may ' ft ſafely ſow, 

Where in full cods laſt year rich peaſe did grow. 


They let peaſe lie in ſmall heaps as they — 
reaped, till they find the hawm and cod dry. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

7o Cop. v. n. [from the noun.) To en- 

cloſe in a cod. 

All codded grain being a deftroyer of weeds, 

an improver of land, and a preparer of it for 

other cops. Mortimer, 


cor 


— 
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of peas. 

Cops. n. / [codex, Latin, ] 
1. A book. EA: | 
2. A book of the civil law. 


We find in the Theodoſian and Juftinian code | 


the intereſt of trade very well provided for. 
Arbut hnot on Coins, 
Indentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themſelves; and larger far 
Than civil codes with all their gloſſes are. Pope. 
Co'piciL. n. /. [codicillus, Latin.] An 
appendage to a will. 
The man ſuſpe&s his lady's crying 
Was hut to gain him to appoint her, 
By cedicil, a larger jointure. Prior. 
Cobi“LLE. n./. [ codille, Fr. codillo, Span. 
A term at ombre, when the game is won. 
She ſees and trembles at th' approaching ill; 
uſt in the jaws of ruin, and coa/le, Pope. 


To CO'DLE. v. a. [coguo, cofulo, Lat. 
Skinner.) To parboil; to ſoften by the 
heat of water. k 4 

Co'bLING. n. /. [from To codle.] An apple 


generally codled, to be mixed with milk. 


In July come gilliflowers of all varieties, early 
pears and plums in fruit, gennitings and co4lings, 


Their entertainment at the height, 

In cream and co4/ings rey'ling with delight. King. 

He let it lie all winter in a gravel walk, ſouth | 
of a codling hedge, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

A codling, ere it went his lip in, 

Would ftraight become a golden pippin. Swif?. 

Coe'rricacy. n./. [con and efficacia, Lat.] 
The power of ſeveral things acting to- 
gether to produce an effect. 

We cannot in general infer the efficacy of thoſe 
ſtars, or coefficacy particular in medications, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. | 

CorrFr'cigncy. n. /. [con and efficio, 

Latin.] Co-operation; the ſtate of 
acting together to ſome ſingle end. 

The managing and carrying on of this work, 
by the ſpirits inftrumental coefficiency, requires 
that they be kept together, without diſtinction 
or diſhpation. Glanville's Scepfes, 

Cogrri'ciExr. 3. /. [con and efficiens, 
Latin. ] | 

1. That which unites its action with the 
action of another. 

2. In algebra. 

Such numbers, or given quantities, that are 
put before letters, or unknown quantities, into 
wich letters they are ſuppoſed to be multiplied, 
and ſo do make a rectangle or product with the 
letters; as, 4 4, b x, c xx; where 4 is the co- 
efficient of 4 a, h of b x, and c of c xx, Chambers, 

3. In fluxions. 

The coefficient of any generating term is the 
quantity ariſing by the diviſion of that term, by 
the generated quantity. Chambers, 

Co E'LIACK Paſſion. ETTEP the belly. 
A diarrhœa, or flux, that ariſes from 
the indigeſtion or putrefact ion of food 
in the ſtomach and bowels, whereby the 
aliment comes away little altered from 
what it was when eaten, or changed 
like corrupted ſtinking fleſh. Quincy. 

Cor'myrTion. . /. [coemplio, Lat.] The 
act of buying up the whole quantity of 
any thing. 

Monopolies and coemption of wares for reſale, 
where they are not reſtrained, are great means to 
enrich, Bacon's Effays. 

Cora AL. adj, [from con and equalis, 
Lat.] Equal; being of the ſame rank 
or dignity with another, 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


c O E 


bon. n. [from cod.] Gutheres | © Henry the Fifth did ſometime propheſy, 
ict. 


- ＋ rs _ ” be a . 
e make his cap eu / wit crown. 
4 Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
Coxrqua'LITY. n. /. [from corqual.} The 
ſtate of being equal. 
To COE'RCE. v. 4. [coerceo, Lat.] To 
reſtrain ; to keep in order by force. 
Puniſhments are manifold, that they may coerce 
this profligate ſort. life's, Parergon, 
Cox'nCIBLE, adj. [from coerce. ] 
1. That may be reſtrained, 
2. That ought to be reſtrained. 


Cox'rciox. n. , [from coerce.] Penal 
reſtraint; check. 

The coercion or execution of the ſentence in 
eceleſiaſticul courts, is only by excummunication 
of the perſon contumacious. Hale's Com. Law. 

Government has coercion and animadverfion 
upon ſuch as negle& their duty; without which 
coercive power, all government is toothleſs and 
precarious. | South, 

Cor'rcive. adj. [from coerce.] 


All things, on the ſurface ſpread, are bound 

By their coercive vigour to the ground! Blackmore. 
2. That has the authority of reſtraining by 

puniſhment. 

For miniſters to ſeek that themſelves might 
have coercive power over the church, would 
have been hardly conſtrued. Hooker, Preface. 

The virtues of a general, or a king, are pru- 
dence, counſel, active fortitude, coercive power, 
awful command, and the exerciſe of magnani- 
mity, as well as juſtice, Dryden. 
CokssENTIAL. adj. [con and efſentia, 

Latin.] Participating of the ſame eſ- 

ſence. - | | 

The Lord our God is but one God, in which 
indivihble unity we adore the Father, as being 
altogether of himſeif; we glorify that conſubſt an- 
tial Word, which is the Son; we bleſs and mag- 
nify that coefſ-ntial Spirit ＋ þ proceeding 
from both, which is the Holy Ghoſt. Hecker, 
CokssENTIA“LITV. . ſ. [from cogſſential.] 
Participation of the ſame eſſence. 
CotTa'nEovs. adj. ¶ con and ætat, Latin.] 
Of the ſame age with another: with zo. 


Eve was old as Adam, and Cain their ſon 
ceetaneous rnto both. 


Every fault hath penal effects, coetancous te the 
act. Gevernment, 
Through the body every member ſuſtains ano- 
ther; and all are. coetarcams, becauſe none can 
fſubſiſt alone. Bentley's Sermons. 
CoETE'RNAL. ad}. [ con and eturnus, Lat.] 
Equally eternal with another. 
Or of the eternal coeternal beam! Milton, 
CoETE'RNALLY, adv. [from coeternal,] 
In a ſtate of equal eternity with another, 
Arius had diſhonourcd his coeternally begotten 
Son. Hooker, 
CoETE'RNITY. n. /. [from coeternal.] 
Exiſtence from eternity equal with an- 
other eternal being. 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
coeternity and conſubſtantiality with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven, and was in- 
carnate. Hammond's Fundamentals, 

COE'VAL. adj. {[ coevus, Latin. } 
1. Of the ſame age. 

Even his teeth and white, like a young flock, 
Coral, and new-ſhorn, from the clear brook 
Recent. Prior, 

2, Of the ſame age with another : fol- 
lowed by with. 

This religion cannot pretend to be coeval with 
man. Hale. 

The monthly revolutions of the moon, or the 
diurnal of the carth upon its owu axis, by the 


1. That has the power of laying reſtraint. 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 


dor 


very hypotheſis, are corval with the former, 


F Bently. 
Silence, cocval with eternity ! | 
Thou wert, ere nature firft began to be: 
\ *Twas one vaſt nothing all, and all ſlept faſt in 

thee ! h : Pope, 
3. Sometimes by 10. B 
Although we bad no monuments of religion 


 _ conclude that idolatrous religion was cvevel to 
mankind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


Corx'var. #. ſ. [from the adjective.] A 
contemporary; but properly one not 
only living at the ſame time, but of 
the ſame time of life. 


your cvevals in wit, you will excel them in good- 

nature, 4.5 Pope. 

Cox'vous. adj. [coevur, Lat.] Of the 
ſame age. 

Then it ſhould not have been the firſt, as ſup- 
poſing ſome other thing cat to it. South, 

To CoEx1'sT. v. n. {con and exiſ{o, Lat.] 

1. To exiſt at the ſame time. 

The three flars that corxi/? in heavenly con- 
ſtellations, are a multitude of ſtars. Hale, 

Of ſubſtances no ore has any clear idea, far- 
ther than of certain ſimple ideas coex:fing toge- 
ther. 

2. Followed by with. 

It is ſufficient that we have the idea of the 
length of any regular periodical appearances, 
which we can in our minds apply to duration, 

with which the motion or appearance never 

coexifted. Locke. 

Coex1'sTENCE. u. J [from coexiſt. ] 

1. Exiſtence at the ſame time with an- 
other. Locke, who in the preceding lines 
has coexifled with, has here coexiſtence to. 

The mcaſuring of any duration, by ſome mo- 
tion, depends not on the real coexiftence of that 
thing to that motion, or any other periods of 
revolution. Lecke. 

2. More commonly followed by with. 

We can demonſtrate the being of God's eter- 
| nal ideas, and their coexifience with him. Grew, 
Cor x1'sTENT, adj. [from coexift. ] 

1. Having exiſtence at the ſame time with 

another: with 70. 

To the meaſuring the duration of any thing 
by time, it is not requiſite that that thing ſnould 
be coexiſlent to the motion we meaſure by, or 
| any other periodical revolution. Lecke, 
2. Sometimes with. 

This proves no antecedent neceſſity, but co- 

1 * qwith the act. | Bramhall. 

ime is taken for ſo much of duration as is 
coexiflent with the motions of the great bodies of 
the univerſe. Lecke, 
All that one point is either future or paſt, and 

no parts are cvexiftent or contemporary with it, 
Bentley. 

To Cokxrr/NPD. v. a. [con and extendo, 
Latin. ] To extend to the ſame ſpace 
or duration with another. 

Every motion is, in ſome ſort, coe xtended with 
the body moved. Grew's Coſmolrg ia, 

CorxTe'Ns1i0Nn. n. /. [from coextend.] 
The act or flate of extending to the 
ſame ſpace or duration with another, 

Though it be a ſpirit, I find it is no ĩnconve- 
nience to have ſome analogy, at leait f cocatene 
ſion, with my body. Hale, 


COFFEE. n. / [It is originally Arabick, 
pronounced caheu by the Turks, and 


” 


— 


ſpecies of Arabick jaimine, 
It is found to ſucceed as well in the Caribbee 
iſlands as in its native place of growth: but 


whether the coffee produced in the Weſt Indies 
| 3 


ancienter than idolatry, we have no reaſon to- 


| As it were not enough to have outdone all 


, - — 
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cahuah by the Arabs.] The tree is a 
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will prove as good as that from Mocha in Ara- 
bia Felix, time will diſcover. Miller, 
Coffee denotes a drink prepared from the ber- 
ties, very familiar in Europe for theſe eighty 
years, and among the Turks for one hundred 
and fifty, Thevenot, the traveller, was the firſt 
who brought it into France; and a Greek ſer- 
vant, called Paſqua, brought intv England by 
Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turky merchant, in 
1652, to make his coffee, firſt ſet up the proſeſ- 
fon of cotfeeman, and introduced the drink 
among us, Chambers. 
They have in Turky a drink called ec, 
made of a berry of the ſame name, as black as 
' ſoot, and of a ſtrong ſcent, but not aromatical ; 
which they take, beaten into powder, in water, 
as hot as they can drink it. This drink com- 
forteth the brain and heart, and beipeth diget- 
tion. Bacon, 
To part her time 'twixt reading and bohea, 
Or o'er cold coffee tiifle with the ſpoon, Pope. 
Co'rFEtnoVvseE. n./. [cofſee and houſe. ] A 
- houſe of entertainment where coffee is 
, ſold, and the gueſts are ſupplied with 
newſpapers. 
At ten, from coffeehouſe or play 
| Returning, finiſhes the day. Prior, 
It is a point they do not concern themſelves 
about, farther than perhaps as a ſubject in a 
coffeehouſe. Swift. 
Co'FFEEMAN. n. 
that keeps a coffeehouſe. | 
Conſider your enemies the Lacedemonians ; | 
did ever you hear that they preferred a coffeemar 
to Agetilaus ? Addiſin. 
Co'rrEETor. . J. [coffeeand pot. ] he 
covered pot in which coſſee is boiled. 
CO F FER. a. /. {co E, Saxon, ] 
1. A cheſt generally for keeping money, 
Two iron ceſſers hung on either ſide, 
With precious metal full as they could hold. 
| Fairy Queen. 
The lining of his coffers ſhall make coats 
To deck our ſoldiers for theſe Iriſh wars, Sha4/. 
If you deſtroy your governour that is wealthy, 
you muſt chuſe another, who will 6ll his coffers; 
out of what is left. L' Eftrange.. 
Treaſure. : 
He would diſcharge it without any burthen to 
the queen's coffers, for honour ſake. Bacon, 
3. [In architecture.] A ſquare depreſ- 
ſure in each interval between the mo- 
dillions of the Corinthian cornice, 
uſually filled with ſome enrichment. 
Chambers. 
4. [In fortification, ] A hollow lodgment 
acroſs a dry moat, from fix to ſeven 
foot deep, and from ſixteen to eighteen 
broad ; . the upper part being made of 
pieces of timber, raiſed two foot above 
the level of the moat ; which little ele- 
vation has hurdles laden with earth for 
ns covering, and ſerves as a parapet 
with embraſures. hambers. 
To Co'r FER. v. a. [frem the noun.] To 
treaſure up in cheſts. 
Treaſure, as a war might draw forth, ſo a 
peace ſucceeding might coffer up. Bacon. 
Co'rFERER of the King's Houſehold. n. /. 
A principal officer of his majeſty's court, 
next under the comptroller, that, in the 
compting-houſe and elſewhere, hath a a 
ſpecial overſight of other officers of the 
houſehold; for their good demeanour in 
* 0 4 
their offices. Cowell, 
COFFIN. 2. /. [ein, French.] | 
1. The box or cheſt in which dead bodies 
are put into the ground. It is uſed * 


both of wood and other matter. 


, [coffee and man] One | 


COG 


* 


| He went as if he had been the coffin that kar- 


ried himſelf to his ſepulchre. Sidney. 
Not a flower ſweet _ 
On my black coffin let there be ftrown, Shak/. 
One fate they have, 
The ſhip their coffin, and the ſea their grave. 
Waller. 
The joiner is fitting ſcrews to your coffin, Swift. 
2. A mould of paſte for a pie. 
Of the paſte a cu will I rear, 2 
And make two patties of your ſhameful heads. 
Shakſpeare,” 


3. A paper caſe, in form of a cone, uſed 
by grocers. 
4. In farriery. 

Corrin J. horſe, is the whole hoof of the 
foot above the coronct, including the can bone. 
The coffin bone is a (mall ſpongy bone, incloſed 
in the midſt of the hoof, and poſſe ſſing the whole 
form of the foot. Farrier's Di&. 


To Corr ix. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
encloſe in a coffin. 
Would'ſt thou have laugh'd had I come coffin'd 
home 
That weep'ſt to ſee me triumph? Shakſpeare. | 


3 Let me lie . 
In priſon, and here be coffin'd, when I die, Donne. 


Co'FFINMAKER. n. /. [coffin and maler. 


One whoſe trede 1s to make coffins, 
Where will be your ſextons, coffnmakters, and 
plummers ? Tarler. 


To COG. v. a. [A word of uncertain 
original, derived by Skinner from cogue- 
liner, French. ] | 


1. To flatter; to wheedle ; to ſooth by 
adulatory ſpeeches. | 


Il mountebauk their loves, 
Cog their hearts from them, and come home 
belov'd 1 
Of all the trades in Rome. Shakſpeare. 


2. To Cos a die. To ſecure it, ſo as to 
direct its fall; to falſify. 


But then my ſtudy was to cog the dice, 4 
And dext'rouſly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryd. 
For guineas in other men's breeches, : 
Your gameſters will palm and will cog. Swife, 

Ye gallants of Newgate, whoſe fingers are nice 
In diving in pockets, or cogging of dice, Swift. 
3. To obtrude by falſehood. 


The outcry is, that I abuſe his demonſtration 
by a falſification, by cegging in the word. Tillotſ. 
I have cogged in the word to ſerve my turn. 
Stilling fleet. 
Fuſtian tragedies, or infipid comedies, have, 
by concerted applauſes, been cogged upon the. 
town for maſterpieces. Dennis. 


To Cos. v. n. To lie; to wheedle. 


Now ſtealeth he, now will he crave; 
And now will he coſen and g. Tuer. 
Mrs. Ford, I cannot ceg; I cannot prate, Mrs. 
Ford: now fhall I fin in my with, Shatſpeare. 


COG. . /. The tooth of a wheel, by 
which it acts upon another wheeL 


To Cos. v. a. [from the noun. ] To fix 


cogs in a wheel, 


Co“ EN Cv. 3. /. [from cogent. } Force; 
ſtrength; power of compelling; con- 
viction. . 

Maxims and axioms, principles of ſcience, 
becaufe they are ſef-evident, have been ſuppoſed 
innate; although nobody ever ſhewed the foun- 
dation of their clearneſs and cogency, Locke. 


CO'GENT.-adj. [cogens, Lat.] Forcible; 
reſiſtleſs ; convincing ; powerful; having 
the power to "wa. conviction. 

Such is the cogent force of nature. Prior, 


They have contrived methods of deceit, one 
repugnant to another, to evade, if poſſible, this 


LES. 


1 


C-O G 
 Co'crxTLY. adv. from cogent.) With 
| refiſtleſs force; forcibly; fo as to force 
conviction. 

They forbid us to hearken to thoſe proofs, as 
weak or fallacious, which our own exiftence, 
and the fenſible, parts of the univerſe, offer ſo 
clearly and ogently to our thoughts, Locke, 

Co'ccer. n./. [from Zb cog.] A flatterer; 
à wheedler. 
Co'ocGLESTONE, n. J. [cuogolo, Ital.] A 
little ſtone; a ſmall pebble. Shinner. 
Co'o1rTABLE. adj, | from cogito, Latin.} 
That may be thought on; what may 


be the ſubject of thought. 
To CO'GITATE. v. n. [cogito, Lat.] 
To think. Dit. 


Cocirta'T10N. u. /. [cogitatio, Latin. ] 
1. Thought; the act of thinking. 

Having their cog4atiens darkened, and being 
ſtrangers from the life of God, fiom the igno- 
rance which is in them. Hocker, 

A pictute puts me in mind of a friend; the 
intention of the mind, in ſeeing, is carried to the 
object repreſented; which is no more than ſim- 

le copitation, or apprehenſion of the perſon, 
ks op Stillingſtet. 

This Deſcartes proves that brutes have no 
cogitation, becauſe they could never be brought 
to ſignify their thoughts by any artificial ſigns. 

Ray on the Creatiun, 

Theſe powers of cogitation, and volition, and 
ſenſation, are neither inherent in matter as ſuch, 
nor acquirable to matter by any motion and mo- 
dification of it, Bentley, 


2. Purpoſe; reflection previous to action. 
The king, perceiving that his defires were in- 
temperate, and his cogitations vaſt and irregular 
began not to brook him well. Bacon, 
3. Meditation; contemplation z mental 
ſpeculation. 
On ſome great charge employ'd 
He ſeem' d, or fixt in cogitation deep. Milton. 


Co'ciTATIVE. adj. [from cogito, Latin. ] 
1. Having the power of thought and re- 
flection. 

If theſe powers of cogitation and ſenſation are 
neither inherent in matter, nor acquirable to 
matter, they proceed from ſome cogitative ſub- 
ſtance, which we call Tpirit and foul, Bentley. 

2. Given to thought and deep meditation. 
The earl had the cloſer and more reſerved 
countenance, being by nature more cogitative. 
Melton. 
Co NATION. 3. / 7 Latin.] 
1. Kindred; deſcent from the ſame ori- 
ginal. 

Two vices I ſhall mention, as being of near 
cogratien to ingratitude; pride, and hard- hearted- 
neſs, or want of compaſſion. South. 

Let the criticks tell me what certain ſenſe they 
could put upon either of theſe four words, by 
their mere cognation with each other. Watts. 

2. Relation; participation of the ſame 
nature, | 

He induceth us to aſcribe effects unto cauſes oF 
no cognation. Brown's Vulgar E:rours, - 


CocnisEe', n. / [In law.] He to whom 
a fine in lands or tenements is acknow- 
ledged. Covell. 

Co“ NIsoUR. 3. /. [In law.] He that 
paſſeth or acknowledgeth a fine in lands 
or tenements to another. Cowell, 


COGNUTION. =. /. [cognitio, Latin. ] 
Knowledge; complete conviction, 
I will not be myſelf, nor have cognition 
Of what I feel: I am all patience. Shatſpeare. 
God, as he created all things, ſo is he beyond 
and in them all; not only in power, as under his 
ſubjection; or in his preſence, as in his regnizion 


1 ö 


moſt cogent proof of a Deity, Berley, 


| 
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con 


cauſalities.: _ Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cor. adj. [from cognitus, Latin. ] 
Having the power of knowing. 
Unleſs the underfianding employ and exerciſe 
its cognitive or 8 power about theſe 
terms, there can be no actual apprehenſion of 
them. South's Sermons. 
Co'GNIZABLE. adj. [cognoiſable, Fr.] 
1. That falls under judicial notice. 


2. Liable to be tried, judged, or examined. | 


Some are merely of cccleſiaſtical cognizance 
others of a mixed nature, ſuch as are cognizable 
both in the eccleſiaſtical and ſecular courts. 

lie“: Parergon, 

Co NZ AN ck. . J. [ connoiſance, French. ] 

1. Judicial notice; trial; judicial autho- 
rity. 

It is worth the while, however, to conſider 
how we may diſcountenance and prevent- thoſe 
evils which the law can take no cognizance of. 

; L Eftrange. 

Happineſs or miſery, in converſe with others, 
depends upon things which human laws can take 
no cognizance of, South, 

The mortal crime is completed, there are only 
circumſtances wanting to work it up for the 
cognizance of the law. 


2. A badge, by which any one is known- 
And at the King's going away the earl's ſer- 
vants ſtood, in a ſeemly manner, in theit livery 
coats, with cognizances, ranged on both fides, 
and made the king a bow. Bacon. 
Theſe were the proper copnizances and coat- 
arms of the tribes. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
COGNO'MINAL. adj. [ cognomen, Lat.] 
Having the ſame name. 

Nor do thoſe animals more reſemble the crea- 
tures on earth, than they on earth the conſtella- 
tions which paſs under animal names in heaven; 
nor the dog-fiſh at ſea much more make out the 
dog of the land, than his cognominal or name-ſake 

in the heavens. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cocoxnomina'tiOn. n./. [ cognomen, Lat.] 
1. A ſurname; the name of a family. 


2. A name added from any accident or | 


quality. 


Pumpey deſerved the name Great: Alex- ] 


ander, of the ſame cogucmination, was generaliſ- 
ſimo of Greece. Brown. 


COGNO'SCENCE. ». /. [cogno/co, Lat.] 

Knowledge; the ſtate or act of knowing. 

| Dia. 

Cocxo'scinte. adj. [crgnoſco, Latin.] 

That may be known ; being the-object 
of knowledge. 


The ſame that is ſaid for the ad of 


matters intelligible and cogneſcible in things natu- 
ral, may be applied to things artificial. IIale. 


To COHA'BIT. v. n. [cohabito, Latin. 
1. To dwell with another in the ſame 
lace. 
The Philiſtineqgvere worfled by the captivated 


ark, which foraged their country more than a 


conquering army: they were not able to cohabir 
with that holy thing. Sawth. 


2. To live together as huſband and wife. 
He knew her not to be his own wife, and yet 
had a defign to cohabit with her as ſuch. Fidde. 


Cona'niTANT. . /. [from cohabit.} An 
inhabitant of the ſame place. 


The oppreſſed Indians proteſt againſt that 
heaven where the Spaniards are to be their 


cohabitants, Decay of Piety. 
ConanrTaA'TION. n. /. [from cobabit.] 
1. The act or ſtate of inhabiting the ſame 
place with another, 
2. The ſtate of living together as married 
perſons, 


but in thelr very eſſence, as in the ſoul of thely 


Addifon, | 


Which defect, though it could not evacuate a 
marriage after cohabitation, and actual conſum- 
mation, yet it was enough to make void a con- 
tract. Baton's Henry vil. 
Monſieur Brumars, at one hundred and two 

years, died for love of his wife, who was ninety- 

two at her death, after ſeventy years cohabitation. 

Tatler. 

Cone'tr. n. ſ. [coherer, Lat.] One of 

ſeveral among whom an. inheritance is 
divided. 

Married perſons, and widows, and virgins, 
are all coheirs in the inheritance of Jeſus, if they 
live within the laws of their eſtate. Taylor, 

Cont'tress. n. /. [from coheir.} A wo- 
man who has an equal ſhare of an in- 
heritance with other women. ; 


To COHE/RE. v. n. [cobæreo, Latin. 
1. To ſtick together; to hold faſt one to 
another, as parts of the ſame maſs. 

Two pieces of matble, having their ſurface 
exaQ1y plain, polite, and applied to each other 
in ſuch a manner as to inteicept the ait, do cohere 
firmly together as one. Woodward. 

We find that the force, whereby bodies cohere, 
is very much greater when they come to imme- 
diate contact, than when they are at ever ſo 
ſmall a Finite diftance. Cheyne's Philcf. Prin. 

None want a place; for all, their centre found, 
Hung to the goddeſs, and coker'd around; 

Not cloſer, orb in orb cunglob'd, are ſeen _ 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. Pope. 
2. To be well connected; to follow re- 
, gularly in the order of diſcourſe. . 
3. To ſuit ; to fit; to be fitted to. 

Had time coker'd with place, ar 3 with 

1 wiſhing. 6 hakſpeave, 
| 4. To agree. | 


COHE'RENCE. | = . 
ee 41 n. . [coherentia, Latin, ] 


1. That ſtate 5 bodies in which their parts 
are joinedtogether, from what cauſe ſoe ver 
it proceeds, ſo that they reſiſt divulſion 


the ſame force by which they might be 
ſimply moved, or, being only laid upon 
one another, might be parted again. 
; Quincy. 
The preſſure of the air will not explain, nor 
can be a cauſe of the coherence of the particles of 
air themſelves. | Locke 
Matter is either fluid or ſolid ; words that may 
. comprehend the middle degrees between extreme 
fixedneſs and coherency, and the molt rapid in- 
teſtine motion, Bentley. 
2. Connection; dependency ; the rela- 


tion of parts or things one to another. 
It ſhall be no trouble to find each controverly”s 
reſting-place, and the coherence it hath with 
things, either on which it depenceth, or which 
depend on it, Heooer, Preface. 
Why between ſermons and faith ſhuuld there 
be ordinarily that coAerence, which cauſes have 
with their uſual effects? Hooker, 
3. The texture of a diſcourſe, by which 


one part follows another regularly and 
naturally. 


4. Conſiſtency in reaſoning, or relating, 


not deſtroy or contradict the reſt. 
Coherence of diſcourſe, and a direct tendency 

of all the parts of it to the argument in hand, are 

moſt eminently to be found in him. Locke, 


CoHeE'RENT. ad}. [coherens, Latin. ] 
1. Sticking together, fo as to reſiſt ſepa- 
ration. 
By coagulating and diluting, that is, making 
their parts more or leſs coherent. 
Where all muſt full, or not ccherent, be; 


| Aud all that riſes, riſe in due degree, 


Po; e 


and ſeparation; nor can be ſeparated hy 


| 


ſo that one part of the diſcourſe does 


Arbuthnet, 


C 01 


2. Connected]; united. 


The mind proceeds from the knowledge it 
ſtands poſſeſſed of already, to that which lies 
next, and is coherent to it, and fo on to what it 
aims at, 


3. Suitable to ſomething elſe ; regularly 


adapted, 
Inſtruct my daughter, 
That time and place, with this deceit ſo lawful, 
May prove coherent, Shakſpeare. 
4. Conſiſtent ; not contradictory to itſelf. 
A coherent thinker, and a ſtrict reaſoner, is 
not to be made at once by a ſet of rules. Hatrs. 
Cone's10n. n. /. [from cohere.] 
1. The act of ſticking together. 
Hard particles heaped together touch in a few- 
8967-55 and muſt be ſeparable by leſs force than 
r 


caks a ſolid particle, whoſe parts touch in all 
the um between them, without any pores or 


interſtices to weaken —_ coheſion. ewton. 
Solids and fluids differ in the degree of cole- 
fron, which, being increaſed, turns a fluid into a 
ſolid. Arbuthnot en Aliments, 

2. The ſtate of union or inſeparability. 

What cauſe of their con can you find? 
What props ſupport, what chains the fabrick - 
bind ? Blackmore} 

3. Connection; dependence. 

In their tender years, ideas that have no natu- 
ral colęſion come to be united in their heads. 


, Lede. 

Conr'sIvE.. adj, [ from cobere.] That 
has the power of ſticking to another, 
and of reſiſting ſeparation. 

Coux'svEXESS. 3. /. from cobęſive. ] 

The quality of being coheſive; the 

quality of refiſting ſeparation. 

To Con1'siT, v. a, [cohibeo, Lat.] To 

. reſtrain ; to hinder. Di8. 

To. COHOBATE.. v. a. To pour the 

diſtilled liquor upon the remaining mat- 

ter, and diſtil it again. 

Tube juices of an animal body are, as it were, 

coſlabated, being excreted, and admitted again into 

the blood with the freſh atiment. © Arbuthnot, 
, Conosa'TION. n. J [from cobobate.] & 
returning any diſtilted liquor again upon 
what it was drawn from, or upon freſh in- 
gredients of the ſame kind, to have it 
the more impregnated with their virtues. 
: Quincy. 
 Cokebation is the pouring the liquor diſtilled 
from any thing back upon the remaining matter, 
and diſtilling it again. Lecke. 
This oil, dulcified by cekobation with an 
aromatized ſpirit, is of uſe to reſtore the digeſtive 
faculty. Grew's Maſæun. 
Co noR Tr. n. ſ. Feohors, Latin.] 
1. A troop of ſoldiers in the Roman ar- 
mies, containing about five hundred 
foot. 
The Romans levied as many cohorts, compa- 
nies, and enſigns, from hence, as from any of 
their provinces. Camden, 
2. [In poetical language.} A body of 
warriours. 
Th' arch-angelic pow'r prepar'd 

For ſwift deſcent; with him the cokor? bright 

Of watchſul cherubim. Milton. 
Here Churchill, not ſo prompt 

To vaunt as figlit, his hardy cer join' d 

With Eugene. Philips" Blenkeim, 

ConoRTA'TION. n. J. [cohortatio, Latin.] 
Encouragement by words; incitement. 

| Dia. 

COIF. n./. [coeffe, French; from cofea, 
for cucufa, low Latin.) The head- 


dreſs ; a lady's cap; the ſeijeant's cap. 


; 


_— 


d 


g 01 
The judges of the four circuits. in Wales, al- 
though they ae not of the firſt magnitude, nor 
need be of the degree of the coif, yet are they 
conſiderable. * Bacon Advice to Villiers, 
No leſs a man than a brother of the chf began 
his ſuit, before he had been, a twelvemonth at 
the Temple. | 
Inſtead of home-ſpun cf were ſeen 
Good pinners edg'd with colbertine. Swift, 


* adj. [from caif.] Wearing a 

Colt. 

Collrrugr. . /. [coeffure, French.] 
Headdreſs. 7 Coon | 


I am pleaſed with the co/ſure now in faſhion, 
and think it ſhews the good ſenſe of the valuable 
part of the ſex, Addiſon, 

Cold x R. n, / [An Iriſh term, as it ſeems, ] 

Fitz Thomas of Deſmond began that extortion 
of coigne and livery, and pay; that is, he and 
his army took horſe meat and man's meat, and 
money, at pleaſure, Davies on Ireland, 


COIGNE. u. /. [ French. ] 


1. A corner. 
No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor c6/gne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed. Shakſpeare, 


2. A wooden wedge uſed by printers, 

To COIL. v. a. [cueillir, French.) To 
gather into a narrow compals: as, to 
coil a rope, to wind it in a ring. 


The lurking particles of air, ſo expanding 


themſelves, mutt neceſſarily plump out the ſides 
© of the bladder, and ſo keep them turgid, until 
the preſſure of the air, that at hvit co:/ed them, be 
re- admitted. to do the ſame thing again. 

Co. n. /. ¶ Lolleren, German.] 

1. Tumult ; turmoil; buſtle; ſtir; hurry ; 
confuſion. 

Who was ſo firm, ſo conftant, that this co 
Would not infe& hy, reaſon. Shatſpeare's Tempeſt. 
You, miſtreſs, all this ca is long of you. 
Shakſpeare. 
In that ſleep of death, what dreams may come, 
When we have ſhuffied off this mortal cel, 
Mutt give us pauſe. Skakſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. A rope wound into a ring, 

Coiv. . /. [ coigne, ay A corner ; | 
any thing ſtanding out angular. a 
ſquare brick cut diagonally: called 
often guoin, or quine. 

See you yond' cein o' th' capitol, yond' corner 
ſtone? Shakſpeare. 

COIN. n. /. [by ſome imagined to come 
from cuneus, a wedge, becauſe metal 1s 
cut in wedges to be coined. 


1. Money ſtamped with a — impreſſion. 
He gave Dametas a good ſum of gold in ready 
coin, which Menalcas had bequeathed, Sidney, 
' You have made 
Your holy hat be ſtamp'd on the king's coin. 
| Shakjpeare's Hen, vine. 
TI cannot tell how the poets will ſucceed in the 
explication of coins, to wich they are generally 
very great ſtrangers. | Addiſzn. 
She now contracts her vaſt deſign, 
And all her triumphs ſhriak into a coin. 
2. Payment of any kind. 
+* The loſs of preſent advantage to fleſh and 
blood, is repaid in a nobler coir. Hammond, 


To Co1N. v. a. [from the noun. ] ' 


1. To mint or ſtamp metals for money, 

They cannot touch me for coining : I am the 
king. | Shakſpcare. 

They never put in practice a thing fo neceſſary 

as coined money is. Peacham of Antiquities, 
Tenants cannot cin rent juſt at quaiter-day, 

but mult gather it by degrees. Locke, 
Can we be ſure that this medal was really 
coined by an artificer, or is but a product of the 
ſoil from whence it was taken? Bentley. 


2. To make or invent. 


„ 


Pepe. 


E peAtator, | 


Boyle, | 
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My lungs 
Cain words till their decay, againſt thoſe meaſſes 
Which we diſdain ſhould tetter us. Shakſpeare 
| . » 
3. To make or forge any thing, in an 
ſenſe. | 1 et 
Never coin a formal lye on 't, 
To make the knight o'ercome the giant. Hudi5. 
Thoſe motives induced Virgil to coin his fable, 
: | , ; | Dryden. 
Some tale, ſome new pretence, he daily coin'd, 
To ſooth his ſiſtet, and delude her mind. Dryden. 
A terra is ceined to make the conyeyance eaſy. 
Alterbury. 
Co'tNAGE. n. f. [from coin. ] 
1. The art or practice of coining money. 


inferior magiſtrates; and I don't find that they 
had a publick trial, as we ſolemnly practiſe in 
this country. =» *Arbuthnet. 
2, Coin; money; ſtamped and legitimated 
metal, 
| This is conceived to be a coinage of ſome Jews, 
in derifion of chriſtians, who firſt began that 
| portrait. | | Breton. 
Moor was forced to leave off coining, by the 


| 


return his coinage upon him. Swift. 
3. The charges of coining money. 

4. New production; invention. | 
Unneceſſary coinage, as well as unneceſſary 
| revival of words, runs into affectation; a fault 
to be avoided on either hand. Dryden. 
5. Forgery ; invention. 

This is the very coinage of your brain; 

{ This bodileſs creation ecſtacy 

ls very cunning in. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


To COINCT/DE. v. n. [coincido, Lat.] 
1. To fall vpon the ſame point; to meet 
in the ſame point. 

If the equator and ecliptick had coincided, it 


* 


CES 


| would have rendered the annual revolution of the 


earth uſeleſs. 4 Cheyne. 


2. To concur; to be conſiſtent with. 
The rules of right judgment, and of good ra- 


| tiocination, often coincide with each other. 


Watts Logick. 
Cor'NCIDENCE. n. J [from coincide. ] 
I. The ſtate of ſeveral bodies, or lines, 
falling upon the ſame point. 

An univerſal equilibrium, arifing from the 
coincidence of infinite centres, can never be na- 
turally acquired, Bentley. 

2, Concurrencez conſiſtency ; tendency 
of many things to the ſame end; oc- 
currence of many things at the ſame 
time, | * 

The very concurrence and coincidence of ſo 


many evidences that contribute to the proof, 
carries a great weight. Hale. 


3. It is followed by with. | 


| The coincidence of the planes of this rotation 


with one another, and with the plane of the 

ecliptick, is very near the truth. Cheyne. | 
Cor'NCIDENT, 7 8 [ from coincide.] | 
1. Falling upon the ſame point. 

Theſe circles I viewed through a priſm ; and, 
as I went from them, they came nearer and 
nearer together, and at length became coincident, 

; Newton s Opticks. 
2. Concurrent ; conſiſtent ; equivalent : 
followed by ⁊ % 

Chriſtianity teaches nothing but what is per- 
ſectly ſuitable to and coincident with the ruling 
principles of a-virtuous and well inclined man. 

South, 

Theſe words of our apoſtle arg exactly comnci- 
dent awith that controverted paſſage in his diſ- 
courſe to the Athenians. Bentley. 

Cornpica'TION. . /. [from con and in- 
dico, Latin.) Many ſymptoms betoken- 
ing the ſame cauſe, | 


% 


ill | 


The care of the coinage was coramitted to the || 


great crowds of people continually offering to | 


* 
* 


0 
Colix xx. n. /. from coin. ] 
i. A maker of money z a minter; a ſtam- 
per of coin, 
My father was I know not where 
When I was ſtampt: ſome ciner with his tools 
Made me a counterfeit. wage eqs Cymbeline. 
It is eaſy to find defigns that never entered 
into the thoughts of the ſculptor or the celner. 
3 : ' * Addifen on Medal);, 
There are only two patents referred to, both 
leſs advantageous to the cone than this of Wood. 
N h Stife. 
2. A counterfeiter of the king's ſtamp ; a 
| maker of baſe money. 
3. An inventor. 
Dionyſius, a Greek ciner of etymelogies, is 
commended by Athenæus. GCamden's Remains. 
| To Cojo'iN. v. n. [conjungo, Lat.] To 
join with another in the ſame office. 
| W 1 co/vin with ſomething, and thou 
| oft, 
' And that beyond commiſſion, Shakſpeare. 


Co'rsrrtn. a. ,. A coward ; a runaway : 
| corrupted from Igel, a mean or dege- 
nerate hawk. 4 


He 's a coward and a cori, that will not 
N drink to my niece. Shai ſprare's Twelfth Night, 
Corr. n. /. [#ote, a die, Dutch.] A thing 
thrown at a certain mark. Sec Quorr. 


The time they weur out at coits, kayles, or 
the like idle exerciſes. Carew's Survey of Corn u-. 


[Corriox. n. ſ. [ coitio, Latin.] 


1. Copulation ; the act of generation. 

I cannot but admire that philofophers ſhould 
imagine frogs to fall from the clouds, confider- 
ing how openly they act their coition, produce 
ſpawn, tadpoles, and frogs. Ray on the eue 

He is not made productive of his kind, but 
by coition with a ſemale. Grew's Coſmologia. 


2. The act by which two bodies come to- 
gether. 

By Gilbertus this motion is termed celtien, 
not made by any faculty attractive of one, but 
a ſyndtome and concourſe of each. Brown, 

Cok k. n. / [perhaps from coguo, Shins 
ner.] Fewel made by burning pit-coal 
under earth, and quenching the cinders ; 
as charcoal is made with wood. It is 
frequently uſed in drying malt. 

Co'LanDER. n./. rcolo, to ſtrain, Lat.] 
A ſieve either of hair, twigs, or metal, 
through which a mixture to be ſepa- 
rated is poured, and which retains the 
thicker parts; a ſtrainer, 


| Take a thick woven oficr co/ander, 


Thro' which the preſſed wines are ftrained clear. 
May, 

All the viſcera of the body are but as fo 3 
col anders to ſeparate ſeveral juices from the blood. 
Ray on the Creation. 
The brains from noſe and mouth, and either ear, 

Came iſſuing forth, as through a co/ander. 

The curdled milk. Dryden. 


CoLa'TioN. 2. / [from colo, Lat.] The 
art of filtering or ſtraining. 
Co'LaTuRE. A. [from colo, Lat.] 
1. The act of ſtraining; filtration. 
2. The matter ſtrained. 
Co'LRERTINE. n. /. A kind of lace won 
by women. 
Go, hang out an old friſoneer gorget, with a 
yard of ycllow clbertine again. Congreve, 
| Dift”rence roſe between 
Mcchlin, the queen of lace, and Colbertine. 
Yeung, 
Co'.coTHAR. n. /. A term in chymiltry. 
Colcitlar is the dry ſubſtance which remains 
after diſtillation, but. commonly the caput mor- 
tuum of vitriol. - Quincy. 


% 


'TOL 
- "Galeathar, or vitriol burnt, though unto a red- 


«neſs, containing the fixed falt, will make good 
a. Brown. 
COLD. adj. cold, Saxon; lat, Germ.] | 
1. Not hot; not warm; gelid; wanting 
warmth ; being without heat. 

The diet in the ftate of manhood ought to be 
ſolid ; and their chief drink water cl, becauſe ' 
in ſuch a ſtate it has its own natural ſpirit. 

Arbuthnet en Aliments, 
The aggregated ſoil | 


Death, with his mace petrifick, cold, and dry, 
As with a trident, ſmote. Milton, 


2. Cauſing ſenſe of cold. 
Bids us ſoek 
Some better ſhraud, ſome better warmth, to 
cheriſh 
Our limbs benumb'd, ere this diurnal ſtar 
Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton, 


3. Chill; ſhivering ; having ſenſe of cold, 
O noble Engliſh, that could entertain, 
With half their forces, the full power of France; 
And let another half ſtand laughing by, | 
All out of work, and cold for action. Shakſpeare, 


4. Having cold qualities; not volatile; 
not acrid. 

Cold plants have a quicker perception of the 
heat of the ſun than the hot herbs; as a cold 
hand will ſooner fand a little warmth than an 
hot,  Bacwn's Natural Hiſtory. 

5. Indifferent ; frigid ; wanting paſſion ; 
wanting zeal ; without concern; unac- 
tive; unconcerned; wanting ardour. 

There ſprung up one kind of men, with whoſe 
zeal and forwardneſs the reſt being compared, 
were thought to be marvellous cad and dull. 

Heoker's Preface, 

Infinite ſhall be made cold in religion, by 
your example, that never were hurt by reading 
books. Aſcham, 

Temp'rately proceed to what you would 
Thus violently redreſs. Sir, theſe cold ways, 
That ſeem like prudent helps, are very poiſonous. 

Shakſpeare, 
| New dated letters theſe, 

Their cold intent, tenour, and ſubſtance thus; 
Here doth he wiſh his perſon, and his power, 
The which he could not levy. Shakſpeare. 

We ſhould not, when the blood was cold, have 
threatened our priſoners with the ſword. SHA. 

To (ce a world in flames, and an hoſt of 
angels in the clouds, one muſt be much of a 
ſtoick to be a cd and unconcerned ſpectator. 

Burnet's Preface to the Theory of the Earth. 
No drum or trumpet needs 
T' inſpire the coward, or to warm the cold; 
His voice, lis ſole appearance, makes them bold. 
Dryden, 

O, thou haſt touch'd me with thy ſacred theme, 
And my cold heart is Kindled at thy flame. 

l Ro roc. 
A man muſt be of a very cold or degenerate 
temper, whoſe heart doth not burn within him 
in the midſt of praiſe and adoration, Addiſon. 


6. Unaffecting; unable to move the paſ- 
ſions. 

What a deal of cold buſineſs deth a man miſ- 
pend the better part of life in? In ſcattering 
compliments, tendering viſits, following feaſts | 
and plays. Ben Jonſon. | 

The rabble are pleaſed at the firſt entry of a 
diſguiſe; but the jeſt grows col even with them 
too, when it comes on in a fecond ſcene. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
7. Reſerved ; coy ; not affectionate; ed 
cordial ; not friendly. | 

Let his knights have co/der looks | 
Among you. s Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

The commiſſioners grew more reſerved, and 
colder towards each other, : Clarendon, 

$. Chaſte; not heated by vitious appe- 
tite. 
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Co'L.DNess. . /. [from cold. ] 


2. Unconcern ; frigidity of temper; want 


Vor. I. . 


COL .. 
You may 
Convey your pleaſures in a ſpacious plenty, 


And yet ſeem cold, the time you may ſo hoodwink : 
We've willing dames cnough. Shakſpeare, 


9. Not welcome; not received with kind- 
neſs or warmth of affection, 
My maſter's ſuit will be but cd, 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs“ love. 'Shatſpeare, 


10. Not haſty ; not violent. 
11. Not affecting the ſcent ſtrongly. 


She made it good 
At the hedge corner, iu the co/deft fault, Shakſ. 


12, Not having the ſcent ſtrongly affected. 
Smell this buſineſs with a ſenſe as co/d 
As is a dead man's noſe, Shakſpeare, 


Col p. n. /. [from the adjeQive,] 
1. The cauſe of the ſenſation of cold; the 


privation of heat ; the frigorifick power. 
Fair lined flippers tor the c/d. Shak. 
Heat and cold are nature's two hands, where- 
by ſhe chiefly worketh : and heat we have in rea- 
dine(s, in reſpe&t of the fire; but for cad, we 
muſt ſtay till it cometh, or ſeck it in deep caves, 
or high mountains: and, when all is done, we 
cannot attain it in any great degree. Bacon, 
The ſun 
Had firſt his precept ſo to move, ſo ſhine, 
As might affect the earth with cold and heat 
Scarce tolerable, and from the north to call 
Decrepit winter, from the ſouth to bring 
Solſtitial ſummer's heat. Milton, 


2. The ſenſation of cold; coldneſs; chil- 
neſs. | 
When ſhe ſaw her lord prepar'd to part, 
A deadly cold ran ſhiv'ring to her heart. Dryd 


3. A diſeaſe cauſed by cold; the obſtruc- 

tion of perſpiration. | 

What diſeate haſt thou? 
A whoreſon cold, fir; a cough. 

Let no ungentle cad deſt roy 
All taſte we have of heavenly joy. Roſcom, 

Thoſe rains, ſo covering the earth, might pro- 
videntially contribute to the diſruption of it, by 
ſtopping all the pores and all evaporation, which 
would make the vapours within ſtruggle vio» 
lently, as we get a fever by a cold. Burnet. 


Co'LDLY. adv. | from cold. ] 
1. Without heat. 


2. Without concern; indifferently ; neg- 


2 ; without warmth of temper or 
expretnon, | 
What England ſays, ſay briefly, gentle lord; 
We coldly pauſe for thee. Shakſprare. 
Swift ſecm'd togwonder what he meant, 
Nor would believe my lord had ſent ; 
So never offer'd once to ſtir, 
But celdly ſaid, Your ſervant, hr, 
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Shakſpeare, 


8 


Sreffe. 


1. Want of heat ; power of cauſing the 
ſenſation of cold. 

He relates the exceſſive coll of the water 
they met with in ſummer in that icy region, 
where they were forced to winter, Bere Exp, 

Such was the diſcord, which did firit diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 
Whiie dryneſs moiſture, co/dnefs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. Denz. 


of zeal ; neghgence ; diſregard. 


Diviſions of religion are not only the fartheſt 
ſpread, becauſe in religion all men preſume 
themſelves intereſted ; but they are alſo, for the 
meſt part, hotlier proſecuted : foraſmuch as 
co/dneſi, which, in other contentions, may be 
thought to proceed from moderation, is not in 
theſe ſo favourably conſtrued. Hooker, 

If, upon reading admired p: {ſages in authore, 
he finds a caldueſi and indifference in bis thoughts, 
he ought to conclude, that he himſelf wants the 
faculty of diſcovering them, A.id.ſen. 

It betrayed itſelf in a fort of indifference and 


COL 


carelefſneſs in all her actions, and _——_— her 


beſt friends. f uthnot. 
3. Coyneſs; want of kindneſs ; want of 
paſſion, 


Unhappy youth ! how will thy coldneſs raiſe 
Tempeſts and ſtorms in his afflicted boſom ! 
Addiſon's Cats, 
Let ev'ry tongue its various cenſures chuſe, 
Abſolve with co/dneſs, or with ſpite accuſe. Prior. 
4. Chaſtity ; exemption from vehement 
deſire. 


The filver ſtream her virgin coldneſs keeps, 
For ever murmurs, and for ever weeps, Pope. 


COLE. n./. [cap Saxon.] A general 
name for all forts of cabbage. 


Co'LEsEED. n. /. [from cole and ſced.] 
Cabbage ſeed. 
Where land is rank, it is not good to fow 
wheat after a fallow ; but coleſeed or barley, and 
then wheat. Mortimer, 


Co'LeEwokT. n. /. [caplyynr, Sax.] A 
ſpecies of cabbage. 
The decoction of colexworts is alſo commended 
to bathe them. Wiſeman of an Eryſfipelas. 
She took the colewworts, which her huſband got 
From his own ground (a (mall well-water'd ſpot), 
She ſtripp' d the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 
She cull'd, and then with handy care the dreſs'd. 
| Dryden. 
How turnips hide their ſwelling heads below; 
And ho the clofing coleworts upwards grow. Gay, 


Co'Lick. n. /. [colicus, Latin.] 

It ſtrictly is a diſorder of the colon; but looſe - 
ly, any diſorder of the ſtomach or bowels that is 
attended with pain. There are four ſorts: 1. A 
bilious colick, which proceeds from an abun. 
dance of acrimony or choler irritating the bowels, 
ſo as to occaſion continual gripes, and generall 
with a looſeneſs; and this is beſt managed wi 
lenitives and emollients. 2. A flatulent colich, 
which is pain in the bowels from flatuſes and 
wind, which diſtend them into unequal and un- 
natural capacities; and this is managed with 
carminatives and moderate openers, 3. An hy- 
ſterical co/ick, which ariſes from diſorders of the 
womb, and is communicated by conſent of parts 
to the bowels; and is to be treated with the or- 
dinary hyſtericks. 4. A nervous ce/ich, which 
is from convulſive ſpaſms and contortiuns of the 
guts themſelves, from ſome diſorders of the ſpi- 
rits, or nervous fluid, in their component fibres; 
whereby their capacities are in many places 
ſtreightened, and ſometimes ſo as to occaſion 
obitinate ol ſtructions: this is beſt remedied by 
briſk catharticks, joined with opiates and emol- 
lient diluters. There is alſo a ſpecies of this 
diſtemper which is commonly called the ftone 
colick, by conſent ef parts, from the irritation of 
the fone or gravel in the bladder or kidneys ; 
and tais is mort commonly to be treated by 
nephnticks and oily divreticks, and is grea'ly 
aſhited with the carminative rurpentine clyſters, 

Quincy, 

Colicks of infants proceed ſrom acidity, ard the 
air in the aliment expanding itlelf, while the 
aliment ferments, Arbuthnot, 


Co't1ck. adi. Affecting the bowels, 

Inteſtine tone and ulcer, click pangs. Afile, 

To Corts rSsk. v. n, [collabor, collapſus, 
Latin.] To fall together; to clole ſo 
as that one fide touches the other. 

In contumptions and atrophy the liquids are 
exhawited, and the fides of the canals cf ſe 3 
ther?fore the attrition is increaſed, and conſe- 
quently the heat. crbut knit on Diet. 

Corula'esion, 6. / [from collapfe.}] 
1. The act of cloſing or collapſing. 
2, The tate of veſſels cloſed. 


CO'LLAR. z./. [collare, Latin.] 


1. Aring of metal put round the neck. 
That 's nothing, ſays the dog, but the frettin 
of ary collar: nay, ſays the wolf, if there be a cc Alas 
2 X 


COL 


in the eaſe, I know better things than to ſell my 
liberty. L' Eftrange, 
Ten brace and more of greyhounds ; 
With golden muzzles all their mouths were bound, 
And collars ofthe ſame their neck ſurround. Dryd. 


2, The part of the harneſs that is faſtened 


about the horſe's neck. _ 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
The : traces of the ſmalleſt ſpider's web, 
The collars of the moonſhine's watry beams. 
Shakſpeare, 

3. The part of the dreſs that ſurrounds 
the neck. 

4. 1 lip the Co AR. To get free; to 
eſcape ; to diſentangle himſelf from any 
engagement or difficulty. 

When, as the ape him heard ſo much to talk 
Of labour, that did from his liking baulk, 


He would have /lipt the collar handſomely. 
Hubberd's Tale. 


5. A CoLLar of Brawn, is the quantity 
bound up in one parcel, 
CoLLAan-BONE. u. /. [from collar and bone. ] 
The clavicle ; the bones on each fide of 
the neck, 
A page riding behind the coach fell down, 
Þruiſed his face, and broke his right c9//ar-bone, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
To Co'LLAR. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſeize by the collar; to take by the 
throat. 
2. 15 CoLLAR beef, or other meat; to 
roll it up, and bind it hard and cloſe 
with a ſtring or collar. 


To COLLATE. v. a [confero, collatum, 
Latin.] | : 
1. To compare one thing of the ſame kind 

with another, | 

Knowledge will be ever a wandering and in- 
digeſted thing, if it be but a commixture of a 
few notions that are at hand and occur, and not 
excited from a ſufficient number of inſtances, 
and thoſe well @/lated. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

They could nòdcelinquiſh their Judaiſm, and 
embrace chriſtianity, 1 conſidering, weigh- 
ing, and callating both religions. South, 

2. To collate books; to examine if n 
| Hang be wanting. | 
3. To beſtow ; to confer. 

The fignificance of the ſacrament diſpoſes the 
ſpirit of the receiver to admit the grace of the 
ſpicit of God, there conſigned, exhibited, and 
ecllated, Taylors Communitcant. 

4. With 7. To place in an eceleſiaſtical 
benefice. 

He thruſt out the invader, and cllated Amſ-— 
dorſ te the benefice : Luther performed the con 
ſccration. Atterbury. 

If a patron ſhall negle to preſent unto a be- 
nefice, void above fix months, the biſhop may 
collate there. e. 

CoLlLla'TERAL. adj, [con and latus, Lat.] 
1. Side to lide. | 

In his bright radiance and e:Yateral light 
Muft I be comforted, not in his ſpherc. Shak. 

Thus ſayins, from his radiant feat he role 
Of high co//atoral glory, Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 

2. Running parallel. | 
3. Difſuſed on either ide, 

Put man by number is to manifeſt 
His fingle itmperietion ; and beget 
Like of his lie, bis image myltiply'd 
In unity CefeRtive, which requies 
Collateral love and deareſt amity. Milton. 

4. In gencalogy, thoſe that ſtand in equal 
relation to ſome common anceltor, 

The eſtate and inheritance of a perton dying 
uncltate, is, by 1izht of devolution, according 
to the civil law, givea to ſuch as are allied to 


. 


- 
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there be no aſcendants or deſcendants ſurviving 
| at the time of his death. Ayliffe's Parergen. 


5. Not direct; not immediate. 
They ſhall hear and judge twixt you and me; 
If by direct or by collateral hand 
They find us touch'd, we will our kingdom give 
To you in ſatisfaction, Shakſpeare. 


6, Concurrent. 


it receives no collateral ſtrength from external 
conſiderations, Atterbury, 


I. Side by ſide. 


Theſe pullies may be multiplied according to 
ſundry different fituations, not only when they 
are ſuhordinate, but alſo when they are placed 
coll auterally, Wilkins. 


2. Indirectly. * 
By aſſerting the ſcripture to be the canon of 
our faith, I have created two enemies : the 
papiſts more directly, becauſe they have kept 
the ſcripture from us; and the fanaticks more 
cellaterally, becauſe they have aſſumed what 
amounts to an infallibility in the private ſpirit. 
Dryden, 
3. In collateral relation. 
CoLLa'T10N. n. .. [collatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conferring or beſtowing; 
gift. i 
Neither are we to give thanks alone for the 
fil co/lation of theſe benefits, but alſo ſor their 
preſervation. Ray on the Creation. 


2. Compariſon of one copy, or one thing 


of the ſame kind, with another. 

In the diſquiſition of truth, a ready fancy is 
of great uſe; provided that c//at/ou doth its 
oftice, | Grezo's Coſmolegia. 

I return you your Milton, which, upon ca{/a- 
tion, I find to be revited and augmentcd in ſe- 
veral places, Pope. 

3. In law. 

Co/lation is the beſtowing of a benefice, by 
the biſhop that hath it in his own gift or pa- 
tronage; and differs from inſtitution in this, that 
inſtitution into a benefice is performed by the 
biſhop at the preſentation of another who is pa- 
tron, or hath the patron's right for the time. 

| Ce well. 

Biſhops ſhould be placed by -r9//a7ion of the 
king under his letters patent, withont any pre- 
cedent election, or confirmation enſuing. 

Hayward. 


4. A repaſt; a treat leſs than a feaſt. 

ColLaTti'Tious. adj, F collatitins, Lat.] 
Done by the contribution of many. Didi. 

CorLA TOR. n. . | from collate. ] 

1, One that comp?res copies, or manu- 
ſcripts. 

To read titles they give an editor or colla- 
tor of a manuſcript, you would. take kim tor the 
glory of letters. Aditſon. 

2. One who preſcnts to an eccleſfiaſtical 
bencſice. 

A mandatory cannot interrupt an ordinary 

callatar, til 2 month is expired from the day of 
preientution, lie. 
To Col.1.4UD. v. 4. [collaudo, Lat.] To 
join in praiſing, Did. 
COLLEAGUE, wv. /. [collega, Lat.] 
A partner in ofite or employment. 
Anciently accented on the lait ſyllable. 

Extſy it might be ſeen thit I intend 
Mercy co/[cague with juſtice ſending thee. 

Milton. 
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The regents, upon demiſe of the crown, would 
keep tie pence without clragues, Swift, 


To Cor LEAGUE. v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
To unite with, 


8 


All the force of the motive lies within itſelf: 


CoLLa'TERALLY. adv, [from collateral. | 


| him ex /atere, commonly fiyled collaterals, if | 


'CoLLECTA'NEOUS, 


COL 


Colleagued with this dream of his ad a 
He hath not fail'd to peſter us with re 2 4 


Importing the ſurrender of thoſe lands. Shakf. 
To COLLE'CT. v. a. [colligo, colledum, 
Latin.) ä 
1. To gather together; to bring into one 
place. 

Tis memory alone that enriches the mind, by 
preſerving what our labour and induſtry daily 
collect. Watts, 

2. To draw many units, or numbers, into 
one ſum. 

Let a man c»//e& into one ſum as great a num- 
ber as he pleaſes, this multitude, how great 
ſoever, leſſens not one jot the power of adding 
„ ke, 

3. To gain by obſervation, 

The reverent care I bear unto my lord, 

Made me c»/{eet theſe dangers in the duke. Shakſ. 


4. To infer as a conſequence; to gather 
from premiſes, 

| How great the force of crroneous perſuaſion is, 
we may collect from our Saviour's premonition to 
his diſciples. Decay of Piety. 
They conclude they can have no idea of infi- 

nite ſpace, becauſe they can have no idea of in- 
finite matter; which conſequence, I conceive, is 
very ill callected. Locke, 


5. To CoLLEcT himſelf, To recover from 
ſurpriſe; to gain command over his 
thoughts; to aſſemble his ſentiments, 

5 Be collected; 

No more amazement. 

Atfrighted much, 

I did in time collect myſelf, and thought 

This was fo, and no flumber S, Min. Tale, 
Proſperity unexzpeted often maketh men 

carcleſs and remiſs ; whereas they, who reccive 

a wound, become more vigilaut and case. 

5 Hayward. 

As when of old ſome or+tor renown'd 
In Athens or free Rome, where eloquence 
Flouriſh'd, ſince mute, to ſome great cauſe ad- 

dreſs d, 
Stood in himſelf co//eFed, while each part, 
Motion, each act won audience, ere the tongue 
Sometimes in height began, as no delay 
Of preface breaking through his zeal of right, 
Milton. 

Co'LLECT. . .. Ceolleda, low Lat.] A 
ſhort comprehenlive prayer, uſed at the 
ſacrament ; any ſhort prayer, 

Then let your devotion Le humbly to ſay over 
proper coll. ds. 1a Guide to Des £1191, 

N adj. [cc llectaneuc, 
Latin.] Gathered up together; col- 
lected; notes compiled from various 

„ books. 

CoOL.LE'CTEDLY. adv. [from colefed, ] 
Gathered in one view at once. 


Shakf, Tempeſt, 


The whole evolution of apes from everlaſting 
to everlaſting is ſo cle and pre ſentitic cy 
repreſented to God. Vere 


e 
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H£rewn, 
CoLLe'cTiON. . /. | from colle@,) 
1. The act of gathering togetler. 
2. An aſſemblage; the things gathered. 
No perjur'd knight de ſires to quit thy arms, 
Faireſt callec ln uf thy ſex's charms, Price. 
The gallery is hung with a cœeclion of pictures. 
«1d if u. 
3. The act of deducing conſequences ; 
ratiocination ; diſcourſe. This ſenſe is 
now ſcarce in nfe, 
If once we deſcend unto probable ei, 
we are then in the territory where free and arbi- 


£ | 
l 
tracy determinations, the territory where human 
laws, take place, | Hooker. 
Thou ſhalt not peep thro! lattices of eyes, 
Nor hear thio' laby rinths of ears, nor learn 
By circuit or coe un to diſcern, Donne, 
4. A corollary ; a conſectary deduced 
from premites ; deduction ; conſequence. 
It ſhouid be a weak collection, if whereas we 
ſay, that when Chriſt had overcome the ſharp- 
nets of death, he then opencd the kingdom of 
heaven to all believers; a thing in ſuch ſort 
affirmed with circumances, were taken as in- 
ſinuating an oppolite denial before that circum- 
flance be accomolithed, . Hoc er. 
This label | 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that T can ' 
Make no colleFinn of it. Shakf. Cymbeline. 


When the, trom ſundry arts, one {ſkill doth 
draw; 


Gath'ring, from divers flights, one act of wat; 
From many cales like, one rule of law: 
The ſe her collections, not the ſenſes are. Davies. 
CoLLEcT!'TIOUS— adj. [ colledlilius, Lat.] 
Gathered up. 


CoLLe'ctive. adj. [ from. collect; collec- 
tif, French. ] 

1. Gathered into one maſs ; aggregated ; 
accumulative. 


A body collective, it containeth a huge mul- 
titude. Hooker, 
The three forms of government differ only by 
the civil adminiftration being in the hands of one 
or two, called kings; in a ſenate, called the 
nobles; or ia the people collective or repreſenta- 
tive, who may be called the commons, Soft. 
The difference between a compound and à co/ - 
lective idea is, that a compound idea unites things 
of a different kind; but a callect id idea, things 
of the ſame. : Watts Logick. 
2: Employed in deducing conſequences 
argumentative. bY 
Antiquity left many falſities controulable not 


only by critical and collective reaſon, but con- 
trary obſervations. Brown 


3. [In grammar. ] A calledive noun is a 
word which expreſſes a multitude, 
though itſelf be ſingular : as, a company 
an army. 

CoLLE'CTIVELY, adv. [from collective. 
In a general maſs; in a body; not 
ſingly; not numbered by individuals 
in the aggregate; accumulatively ; taken 
together in a ftate of combination or 
union. 

Although we cannot be free from all fin co/- 


. 


lectively, in ſuch ſert that no port thereof ſhall be 


found ia us, yet diſtributively all great actual of- 
fences, as they offer themtelves one by one, both 
may and ought to be by all means avoided. Hyter, 
Singly and apart many of them are ſubject to 
exception, yet callectively they make up a good 
mora] evidence, 
The other part of the water was condenſed at 
the ſurface of the earth, and ſent forth c//e&7itely 
into ftanding ſprings and 1ivers, IF ood<vard, 
CoLLE'CTOR. u. f. [collettor, Latin, ] 
1. A gatherer ; he that collects ſcattered 
things together, 


2. A compiler; one that gathers ſcattered 
pteccs into one book. 

The grandfather might be the firſt collr&5r of 

them into a body. Hale. 

Volumes without the called r's own reflections. 

Ad. 10 ſon, 

The beſt Engliſh hiſtorian, when his tile 

grows antiquated, will be only conſidered as a 

tedious relater of facts, and perhaps conſulted to 

furniſh materials for ſome future co//c&or, Swift, 


3. A tax-gatherer; a man employed in 


levying duties or tributes. 
A great part of this treaſure is now embezzled, 


l 


Hale. 


| 
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laviſhed, and feaſled away by o/leorr, and other 
officers. Temple. 
The commiſſtoners of the revenue are diſpoſed 


of, and the collectors are appointed by the com- 
miſſioners. Stoſft. 


CoLLE'GATARY. # /, [from con and lega- 
tum, a legacy, Lat.] In the civil law, 
a perſon to whom is left a legacy ih com- 
mon with one or more other perſons. 
| Chambers. 
COLLEGR. n./. [coll:gium, Latin.] 
1. A community; a number of perſons 
living by ſome common rules. 
On barbed ſteeds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the cege of the bees in May. Heyd. 
2. A ſociety of men {ct apart for learning, 
or religion. 
He is return'd with his opinions, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges 
Almoſt in Chriſtendom. Shakſ, Henry viii. 
I woutd the cs//ege of the cardinals 


Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome. 


Shakſpeare, 
Tis order of ſociety is ſometimes called So- 


lomon's houfe, and ſometimes the college of the 
fix days work. Bacon, 


3. The houſe in which the collegians 
reſide. 
Huldah the propheteſs dwelt in Jeruſalem in 
the college. Kings. 
4. A college, in foreign univerſities, is a 
lecture read in publick. 

CoLLE'G1AL. adj. [from college.] Relating 
to a college; poſſeſſed by a college. 
CoLLE'GIAN. tt. . [from college. ] An 
inhabitant of a college; a member of a 

college. 


CoLLE'GIATE. adj. [collegiatus, low Lat.] 
1. Containing a college; inſtituted after 
the manner of a college. 

I wiſh that yourſelves did well confider how 
oppoſite certain of your poſitions are unto the 
ſtate of callegiate ſocicties, wherecn the two uni- 
verſities conſiſt. Hooker, Preface. 

2. A collegiate church was ſuch as was 
built at a convenient diſtance from a 
cathedral church, wherein a number of 
preſbyters were ſettled, and lived to- 
gether in one congregation, Ayliffe. 

CoLLEe'GIATE. 1. /. | from college. | A 
member of a college; a man bred in a 
college; an univerſity man. 

Theie are a kind of empiricks in puctry, who 
have got a receipt to pleaſe; and no ce/legtate like 


them, for purging the paſſions, Rymer. 


Co'LLET. n. ſ. [Fr. from collum, Latin, 


the neck.] 
1. Anciently ſomething chat went about 
the neck ; ſometimes the neck. 


2. That part of a ring in which the ſtone 
is ſet. 


3. A term uſed by turners. 


To CoLLi'De. v. a. [collido, Lat.] To 
ſtrike againſt each other; to beat, to 
daſh, to knock together. 


Scintillations are not the accenſion of air upon 
colliſion, but inflammable effuencies from the 
bodics collided, Brewn, 


Co'LLI1ER. . J. [from coal. ] 


1. A digger of coal; one that works in 


the coal-pits, 
2. A coal-merchant ; a dealer in coal. 


I knew a nobleman a great gratier, a great 
timberman, a great cgi, and a great landman, 


: Bacen. 
3. A ſhip that carries coal. 
Co'LLIERY. . /. [from collier. ] 


1 


COL. 
1. The place where coal is dug. 


2. The coal trade. 
Co'LLIFLOWER. . J. [ 
capl, Sax. cabbage, 

perly 1 
e. 
Corrirca'tion,. . ſ. [colligatio, Lat.] A 
binding togetlier. 
Theſe the mid wiſe contriveth into a knot, 


whence that tortuoſity or nodoſity in the navel, 
occaſioned by the colligation of veſſels, Brow. 


Corrima'rion. . /. [from collimo, Lat.] 

|* The act of aiming at a mark; aim. Did. 

CollIxEATION. 2. .. CLcollineo, Latin. ] 
The act of aiming. 


Nos brafice ; from 
and flower ; pro- 
A ſpecies of cab- 


Co'LLIQUABLE. adj. [from colliquate.] 
Eaſily diſſolved ; liable to be melted. 


The tender confiſtence renders it the more ce 
quable and conſumptive. Harvey. 


CoLlt1/QUAaMeNT. n. / [from colliquate.] 
The ſubſtance to which any thing is re- 

duced by being melted. | 

Co'LLIquaxT. adj, [from colliquate. ] 
That has the power of melting or diſſolv- 
Ing. 

To COLLIQUATE. v. a. [colliques, 
Latin.] To melt; to diſſolve; to turn 
from ſold to fluid. 

The fire melted the glaſs, that made a great 
ſhe w, after what was co//zuated had been removed 
from the fire. B:yie. 

The fat of the kidneys is apt to be co/{;quated 
through a great heat from within, and an ardent 
colliquative fever. Harvey en Conſumptions. 

To Co'LLIQUATE, v. n. To melt; to be 
diſſolved. 


Ice will diſſolve ia fire, and col/:quate in water 
or warm oils, Brown, 


CoLLIiQUA'TION. . .. [colliguatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of melting. 
Glaſs may be made by the bare c//7quation of 
the ſalt and earth remaining in the aſhes of 2 
burnt plant. | : Boyle. 
From them proceed rarefaction, col/iquation, 
concoction, maturation, and moit effects of 
Nature. Baren's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Such a temperament or diſpolition of 
the animal fluids as proceeds from a lax 
compages, -and wherein they flow off 
through the ſecretory glands faſter than 
they ought. Duincy. 
Any kind of univerſal diminution and - 
quation of the body. Harvey on Conſumptions, 


CoLLYauaTive. az). [from coll:quaie,] 
Melting; diſſolvent. 

A oo/!/uatinie fever is ſuch as is attended with 
| a Giarrhwea, or ſweats, from too lax a contexture 
of the fluids. Quincy, 

It is a conſequent of a burning co/7iguatin'e fe- 
ver, whereby the humours, fat, and fleſh of the 
body are mcltce. Hur ver. 
COLLIQUEFA'CTICN. 2. /. [colligueſacio, 

Latin.] The act of melting together; 

reduction to one maſs by fluxlon in the 
ſire. 

Aſter the incorporation of metals by ſimple 
colliguefatiion, for the better diſcovering of the 

nature and conſents and dilients of metals, it 

would be tiied by incorporating of their diftviu- 
tions. Racon's Payfrcat Remains, 
Cort:'soN. n. / {from colliſo, Lat.] 
1. The act of firixing two bodies to- 
gether. 
Or, by --/7;/izn of two bodies, grind 
The air attrire to kre. Milton's Perediſe L of. 

The flint and the $eel you way move apart as 
long as you plcaſe; but it is the hit: ing and co 
ol them that malt moke them firike te, Pentiey, 
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2, The fate of being ſtruck together; a 
claſh, | 

Then from the claſhes between popes and kings, 
Debate, like ſparks from flint's collie, ſprings, 
Denham, 
The devil ſometimes borrowed fire from the 
altar to conſume the votaties z and, by the mu- 


tual co//fion of well- meant zeal, (et even orthodox 
chriſtians in a flame. Decay of Piety. 


To CO'LLOCATE. v. a. [ colloco, Lat.] 


To place; to ſtation, 

If you deſite to ſuperinduce any virtue upon a 
perſon, take the creature in which that virtue is 
moſt eminent: of that creature take the parts 
wherein that virtue is col/ocate. | Bacon. 
OLLOCA'TION, . /. [collocatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of placing; diſpoſition. 

2. The ſtate of being placed. 

In the collocut on of the ſpirits in bodies, the 
collacation is equal or unequal; and the ſpirits 
coacervate or diffuſed, Bacon. 

CoLLocu'tion. n. ſ. [collocutio, Latin. ] 
Conference; converſation. 

To ColLo'Gue. v. a. [probably from 
colloquor, Lat.} To wheedle ; to flat- 
ter; to pleaſe with kind words. A low 
word. 

Co'rror. n. .. [it is derived by Minſhew 
from coal and op, a raſher broiled upon 
coal ; a carbonade. ] 

1. A ſmall flice of meat, 

Sweetbread and callops were with ſkewers 

prick'd 
About the fides. Dryden's Fables. 

A cook perhaps has mighty things profeſs'd ; 

Then ſent up but two diſhes nicely dreſt: 
What ſignifies Scotch co/lops to a feaſt ? 
King's Cookery. 

2. A piece of any animal, 


The lion is upon his death-bed : not an enemy 
that does not apply for a collap of him. 


L' Eftrange. | 


3. In burleſque language, a child. 
Come, fir page, 
Look on me with your welkin eye, ſweet villam, 
Moſt dear'it, my collop. Shatſpeare. 
Thou art a collop of my fleſh, 
And for thy ſake I have ſhed many a tear, 
3 Shakſpeare's em vt. 


ColLo'quiat. adj. [from colloquy.] 
Whatever relates to common converſa- 
tion, 

Co'LLoquUy. n. /. [colloguium, Lat.] Con- 
ference. ; converſation ; alternate diſ- 
courſe; talk. 

My earthly, by his heav'nly over-power'd, 
In that celeſtial co/foquy ſublime, 


As with an object that excels the ſenſe, 


 Dazzled, and ſpent, ſunk down. Milton, 


In retirement make frequent co/loquies, or | 


. ſhort diſcourſings, between God and thy own 
ſoul. Tnylar. 
Co'LLow. n. /. [more properly colly, 
from coal.] - 
Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals, or wood, Meodward. 

Corrv'crAN cv. . /. 8 Lat.] 
A tendency to conte 
nature. 

Cor Lucra“T IO. 2. / Ccolludatio, Lat.] 
Conteſt; ſtruggle; contrariety; oppo- 
fition ; ſpite. 

The thermz, natural baths, or hot ſprings, 


Co not owe their heat to any c/lufation or ef- 
ferveſcence of the minerals in them. Woodward. 


To COLLU DE. v. n. [colludo, Lat.] 
To conſpire in a fraud; to act in con- 
cert; to play into the hand of cach 
other. 


3 oppoſition of 


- 
= - 


COL 
Corrv'sw. . /. [collufio, Lat. ] 


Co/lufien is, in our common law, a deceitful 
agreement or compact between two or more, for 
the one part to bring an action againſt the other 


his right. Cowell, 

By the ignorance of the merchants, or diſ- 
honefty of weavers, or the collyffon of both, the 
ware was bad, and the price exceſſive. St. 


Cortv'sive. adj. [from collude.] Frau- 
dulently concerted. 

CoLLu's1VELY. adv. [from colluſive.] In 
a manner fraudulently concerted. 


CoLLvu'sory. adj. [from colludo, Latin. 
Carrying on a fraud by ſecret concert, 
Co'LLy. n. /. [from coal. ] The ſmut of 


coal. 


Suppoſe thou ſaw her dreſſed in ſome old hir- 
ſute attire, out of faſhion, coarſe raiment, be- 
ſmeared with ſoot, co/ly, perfumed with opo- 
panax. Burton en Melancholy. 
To Co'LLy. v. a. To grime with coal; to 
ſmut with coal. 

Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 
That, in a ſpeen, unfolds both heav'n and earth; 
And, ere a man hath pow'r to ſay, behotd, 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up. Skal/. 


ment for the eyes. 


| CO'LMAR. 4 [Fr.] A ſort of pear. 


very light baſtard ochre, which is no 
pure native foſſil; but contains more 
vegetable than mineral matter, and owes 
its origin to the remains of wood long 
buried in the earth, Hill on Foffils. 
Co'Lon. n. /. * a member.] 
1. A point [:] uſed to mark a pauſe 


{is than that of a period. Its uſe is 
not very exactly fixed; nor is it very 
- neceſſary, being confounded by mott 
with the ſemicolon, It was uſed before 
punctuation was refined, to mark almoſt 
any ſenſe lefs than a period. To apply 
it properly, we ſhould place it, perhaps, 
only where the ſenfe is continued with- 


| out dependence of grammar or conſtruc- 


tion: as, I love him, I deſpiſe him e 1 
have long ceaſed to truſl, but ſhall never 
forbear to ſuccour him. 

2. The greateſt and wideſt of all the in- 


teſtines, about eight or nine hands 
| breadth long. 


The colon begins where the ilium ends, in the 
cavity of the os ilium on the right fide; from 
thence aſcending by the kidney on the ſame fide, 
it paſſes under the concave hide of the liver, to 
which. it is ſumetimes tied, as likewiſe to tlie 
gall-bladder, which tinges it yellow in that 
place: then it runs under the bottom of the 
ſtomach to the fpkeen in the left fide, to which 
it is alſo knit: from thence it turns down to the 
left kidney ; and thence paſſing, in form of an 
S, it terminates at the upper part of the os 


ſacrum in the rectum. Qrincy, 
Now, by your cruelty hard hound, 
I train my guts, my colon wound. Swift, 


The contents of the colon are of a ſour, fetid, 
acid ſmell in rabbits, 


CO'LONEL: u. ſ. [of uacertain etymo- 
logy. Skinner imagines it originally 
colonialis, the leader of a colony. Min- 

beau deduces it from colonna, a pillar : 
as, patrie columen ; exercitus columen. 
Each is plauſible. } The chief comman- 
| der of a regiment ; a ficld officer of the 


nme 


to ſore evil purpoſe; as to defraud a third of 


— a—_—_ „ 


COLLY'RIUM. n./. [Lat.] Anoint- | 


Co'LocNn Earth. u. ſ. Is a deep brown, 


reater than that of a comma, and | ſeries of columns diſpoſed in a circle, 


Floyer on the Humcurs, 


* 


C0 L. 
higheft rank, next to the general oſſi. 


cers. It is now generally ſounded with 
only two diſtinct ſyllables, coPrel. 


The chiefeſt help muſt be the care of the co 
lanel, that hath the government of all his gare 
riſon. . Spenſer on Ireland, 

Captain or celonel, or knight in arms, 

Whote” chance on theſe defenceleſs doors may 
ſeize, 
If deed of honour did thee ever pleaſe, 
Guard them, and him within protect * 
ton. 


Co'tonEL8&41P, 2. . [from colonel. ] The 
office or character of colonel. 

While he continued a ſubaltern, he complained 
againſt the pride of colonels towards their offi 
cers; yet, in a few minutes after he had tre- 
ceived his commiſhon for a regiment, he con- 
feſſed that colone/f/p was coming fait upon bim. 

; Swift, 
To Co'Lon1ze, v. a. [from colony, ] To 
plant with inhabitants ; to ſettle with- 


new planters ; to plant with colonies. 
There was never an hand drawn, that did 
double the reſt of the habitable world, before 
this; for ſo a man may truly term it, if he ſhajl 
put to-account as well that that is, as that which 
may be hereafter, by the farther occupation and 
colonizing of thoſe ccuntries ; and yet it cannot 
be affirmed, if one ſpeak ingenuouſly, that it 
was the propagation of the chriſtian faith that 
was the adamant of that diſcovery, entry, and 
plantation; but gold and filver, and temporal 
profit and glory; ſo that what was fiſt in God's 
providence, was but ſecond in man's appetite 
and intention. Bacon's Holy War, 
Druina hath advantage by acqueſt of iſlands, 
which ſhe co/onizeth and fortifieth daily, Howe! | 


| Col ox NA“ DE. . /. [ from colonna, Ital. a 


column. ] 
1. A periltyle of a circular figure; or a 


and inſulated within fide. Builder's Didi. 
Here circling co/onnades the ground incloſe, 
And here the mur ble ſtatues breathe in rows. 

Addiſen. a 

2. Any feries or range of pillars. 


For you my colonnades extend their wings. 


Po; Ga 

CO'LONY. u. /. [coloma, Latin. ] 

1. A body of people drawn from the 
mother-country to inhabit ſome diſtant 
place. 

To theſe new inhabitants and co/onies he gave 
the ſame law under which they were buin and 
bred. Spenſer en Ireland. 

Rooting out theſe two rebellivus ſepts, he 
placed Englith co/ares in their rooms. Davies. 

Ofiris, or the Bacchus of the ancients, is re- 
ported to have civilized the Indians, planting 
colonies, and building cities. Arbuthnvt on Coins. 

2. The country planted ; a plantation. 

The rifing city, which from far you ſee, 

Is Carthage, and a Tyrian cc/cny. Dryden, 

Coro Sv. n. /. from Colophon, a city 
whence it came. ] RKoſin. 

Of Venetian turpentine, ſlowly evaporating 
about a fourth or fifth part, the remaining ſub- 
(tance ſuffered to cool, would afford me a cuherent 

body, or a fine cv/ophony. Boyle. 

Turpentines and oils leave a co/ophony, upon 
a ſeparation of their thinner oll, Floyer, 


Color EDA. 1. /. [colocynthis, Lat. 
xorg. The fruit of a plant of the 
ſame name, brought from the Levant, 
about the bigneſs of a large orange, and 
often called bitter apple. Both the ſeed 
and pulp are intolerably bitter. It 
is a violent purgative, of conſiderable 
uſe in medicine. Chambers. 


cor 


Co'ronate, adj. [coloratury_ Lat.] Co- 


| loured ; died; marked or ſtained with 
ſome colour, | 
Had the tunicles and humours of the eye been 
colorate, many rays from viſible objects would 
bave been ſtopt. ; 
CoLora'TiON. n. /. [coloro, Latin. ] 
1. The art or practice of colouring. 

Some bodies have a more departable nature 
than others, as is evident in calaration; for a 
ſmall-quantity of ſaffron will tint more than a 
great quantity of braſil. Bacon. 

2. The ſtate of being coloured. 

Amongſt curioſities I ſhall place coloration, 
though ſomewhat better; for beauty in flowers 
is their preheminence. Bazon's Natural Hiftory. 

Cotori'eick. adj. [colorificus, Latin. ] 
That has the power of producing 
dies, tints, colours, or hues, 

In this compoſition of white, the ſeveral rays 
do not ſuffer any change in their co/orifick quali- 
ties by acting upon one another; but ate only 
mixed, and by a mixture of their colours produce 
white. Newton's Opticks. 


COLO'SSE. T. /. [colofſus, Lat.] A 


COLO'SSUS. F ſtatue of enormous mag- 


nitude. | 
Not to mention the walls and palace of Baby- 
lon, the pyramids of Egypt, or co/ofje of Rhodes. 
Temple. 
There huge -oloffus roſe, with trophies crown'd, 
And runick characters were grav'd around. Pope. 
Corlosst'AN. adj, [ colofſeus, Latin.] In 
form of a coloſſus ; of the height and 
bigneſs of ſuch a ſtatue ; giantlike. 


COLOUR. 2. / [ color, Lat.] 


1. The appearance of bodies to the eye 


only; hue; die. 

It is a vulgar idea of the colours of folid bodies, 
when we perceive them to be à red, or blue, or 
green tincture of the ſurface ; but a philoſophical 
idea, when we conſider the various colours to be 
different ſenſations, excited in us by the refracted 
rays of light, reflected on our eyes in a different 


manner, according to the different fize, or ſhape,. 


or fituation of the particles of which ſurfaces are 

compoſed. 

Her hair ſhall be of what ev/our it pleaſe God. 

Shakſpeare. 

For though our eyes can nought but co/ours ſee, 
Yet colours give them not their pow'r of ſight. 


Davies. 
The lights of colours are more. refrangible one 


than another in this order; red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo, deep violet. Newton. 
2. The freſhneſs, or appearance of blood, 
in the face. 
My chee ks no longer did their colour boaſt, 


Dryden. 
A ſudden horror ſeiz'd his giddy head, 


And his ears trickled, and his coeur fied. Dryden, 
3. The tint of the painter. 

When each bold figure juſt begins to live; 
The treach'rous ces the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away. Pope. 
4. The repreſentation of any thing ſuper- 
ficially examined, 

Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put 
ſalſe co/nurs upon things, to call good evil, and 
evil good, againſt the conviction of their own 
conſciences. * 

5. Concealment; palliation; excuſe; ſu- 
perficial cover. 

It is no matter if I do halt; I have the wars 
for my co/our, and my penkon ſhall ſeem the 
more reaſonable. . Shakſpeare's Henry 1v. 

Their fin admitted no caleur or excuſe. 

King Charles, 
6. Appearance ; pretence ; falſe thow. 
Under the co/our of commending him, 
I have acceſs my own love to prefer. Shatſpearc, 


COL 


laden with corn; under the colour of the ſale 

whereof, they noted all that was done in the 

city. _ Knelles' Hiſtory of the Turks, 
7. Kind ; ſpecies; character. 

Boys and women are, for the moſt part, cattle 

of this colour, Shakſpeare's As you like it, 

8, In the plural, a ſtandard ; an enſign of 


war: they ſay the colours of the foot, 
and ſtandard of the horſe. 
a He at Venice gave 
His body to that pleaſant country's earth, 
And his pure foul unto his captain Chriſt, 
Under whoſe colours he had fought ſo long. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11, 
Againſt all checks, rebukes, and manners, 
I mult advance the c/ur5 of my love, 
And not retire, Shakſpeare. 
The banks were filled with companies, paſſ- 
ing all along the river under their colours, with 
trumpets ſounding. Knelles, 
9. Colours is uſed ſingularly by Addiſon. 
An author compares a ragged coin to a tat- 
tered colours. Addiſon. 
To Co'LouR. v. a. [coloro, Latin.] 
1. To mark with ſome hue, or die. 
The rays, to ſpeak properly, are not coloured: 
in them there is nothing elſe than a certain power 
and diſpoſition to ſtir up a ſenſation of this or 
that colour. Newton's Opticks. 
2. Jo palliate; to excuſe ; to dreſs in ſpe- 
cious colours, or fair appearances, 
L<old him, that I would not favour or colour 
in any fort his former folly. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He colours the falichood of Aneas by an ex- 
preſs command from Jupiter to forſake the 
- queen, Dr yden's Dedicat. Ancid. 
3. To make plauſible. 


We have ſcarce heard of an inſurre&ion that 


- kind, or countenanced by one or more branches 
of the legiſlature. Addiſon's Free holder. 
4. To Coloux a flranger's good, is when 
a freeman allows a foreigner to enter 
goods at the cuſtomhouſe in his name; 
ſo that the foreigner pays but ſingle 
duty, when he ought to pay double. 
Phillips. 
To Co'Lous.. v. n. To bluſh. . A low 


word, only uſed-in converſation. 


cious; plauſible. It is now little uſed. 
They have now a co/ourable pretence to with- 

. ſtand innovations, having accepted of other laws 
and rules alrcady, \, Spenſer, 
They were glad to lay hold on ſo celourable a 
matter, and to traduce bim as an author of ſuſ- 
picious innovation. ＋ Hoc ter. 
Had I ſacrificed eccleſiaſtical government and 
revenues to their covetouſneſs and ambition, 


an army. » King Charles. 
We hope the mercy of God will conſider us 
unto ſome mineration of our offences; vet had 


not the fincerity of our parents ſo co/ourable ex- 
pectations. Brown's Vulgar Erroars. 


Co'LOURABLY. adv. [from colourable.] 
Speciouſly; plauſibly. 


The proceſs, howſoever co/curably awarded, 


| * hath not hit the very mark whercat it was di- 
rected. Bacon, 


Co'LOURED. participial adj. [from colour. ] 


hues. 


The coloured are coarſer juiced, and therefore 
not ſo well and equally concocted. 


Co'LOURING. 1. /. [from colour. ] The 
part of the painter's art that teaches to 


lay on. his colours with propriety and 
beauty. . 


Merchants came to Rhodes with a great ſhip 


+ was not colored with grievances of the higheſt | 


Co'LourRAaBLE. adj. [from colour. } Spe- 


they would have found no co/curable neceſſity of 


- Streaked; diverſified with varicty of 


Bacun. ” 
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But as the ſlighteſt ſketch, if juftly trac'd, 
Is by ill co/ouring but the more diſgrac'd; 
So by falſe learning is good ſenſe defac'd. Pope, 


Co'LourRtsT. n. / [from colour.) A 
painter who excels in giving the proper 
colours to his deſigns. 

Titian, Paul Veroneſe, Van Dyck, and the 
reſt of the good colcurijts, have come neareſt to 
nature, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Co'LOURLESS. adj, [from colour. ] With- 
out colour; not diſtinguiſhed by any 
hue ; tranſparent. | 


Tranſparent ſubſtances, as glaſs, water, and 
air, when made very thin by being blown into 
bubbles, or otherways formed into plates, exhi- 
bit various colours, according to their various 
thinneſs; although, at a greater thickneſs, they 
appear very clear and co/ourleſs. Newton, 

Pellucid co/ourle/s glaſs or water, by being 


beaten into a powder or froth, do acquire a ve 
intenſe whiteneſs, Bentley. i 


COLT. 3. /. [cole, Saxon. ] 
1. A young horſe: uſed commonly for the 


male offspring. of a horſe, as filly for 
the female. 


The colt hath about four years of growth, and 
ſo the fawn, and ſo the calf. Bacen Nat. Hiſt, 
Like colts or unmanaged horſes, we ftart at * 
dead bones and lifeleſs blocks, Taylor, 


No ſports, but what belong to war, they 
: know, 


A -* break the ſtubborn colt, to Lend the bow. 


Drydet'”s xeid. 
2. A young fooliſh fellow. 


Ay, that 's a c, indeed; for he doth no- 
| thing but talk of his horſe. Shakſpeare. 
To Col r. v. n. [from the noun.] TO 

friſk'; to be licentious ; to run at large 
without rule; to riot; to frolick. - 


As ſoon as they were out of ſight by them- 
ſelves, they ſhook off their bridles, and began 
to colt arew more licentioutly than before. 


Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
To Cor. v. a. To befool. 
What a plague mean ye, to cel me thus? 
Shakſpeare's Henry rv, 
CoLT's-FooT. n. . [tuſſilago; from cle 
and ft.] A plant. 


It hath a radiated flower, whoſe diſk ccnfifte 
of many florets, but the crown compoſed ot 
many half florets : the embryos are inc.uded in 
a multifid flowercup, which tuins to downy 
feeds fixed in a bed. Millen. 

Corr's-roor h. n. /. [from colt and tooth. ] . 

1. An imperfect or ſuperfluous tcoth in 
young horſes. 

2. A love of youthful pleaſure; a diſpo- 
ſition to the practices of youth. 


Wel! ſaid, lord Sands; 
Your calt's testi is not caſt yet — 


— No, my lord; nor ſhall not, hne I bave a 
ſtump. Shayprare. 

Co'L.TER. u. /. [culzon, Sax. cuter, Lat.) 
The ſharp iron of a plough that cuts 
the ground perpendicularly to the ſhare, 

Co“rrISU. adj. [from coli.) Having the 
tricks of a colt; wantou. 

Co'r.uBRINE. adi. [colubrinus, Latin.] : 

1. Relating to a ſerpent. 

2. Cunning ; crafty, | 

Co'LUMBARY, 1. / [columberinm, Latin.] 
A dovecot ; a pigeon houſe. 

Ihe earth of columbarics, or dovchovſes, is 

much deſired in the artifice of ſaltpetre. Frewn., 


Co'LUMBINE, =. . [colur:bina, Latin. 
A plant with leaves like the meadow 
rue. Miller. 
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Columbines are- of ſeveral forts and eolours. | 


They flower in the end of May, when few other 
flowers ſhew. 2 Mortimer. 


Co'L.uMBINE. . /. [columbinus, Latin. 
A kind of violet colour, or changeable 
dove colour. : Dif. 

COLUMN. ». /. Ccolumna, Latin. ] 

1. A round pillar, . 


Some of the old Greek columns, and altars, 
were brought fram the ruins of Apollo's temple 


at Delos. Peacham, 
Round broken chunt claſping ivy twin'd. 
Pope. 


2. Any body of certain dimenſions preſſing 
vertically upon its baſe. 

The whole weight of any co/unmn of the at- 
moſpiere, and likewife the ſpecifick gravity of 
its baſis, are certainly known by many expert 
ments. Bentley. 

3. [In the military art.] The long file 
or row of troops, or of baggage, of an 
army in its march. An army marches 
in one, two, three, or more columns, 
according as the ground will allow. 

4. [With printers. ] A column is half a 
page, when divided into two equal 
parts by a line paſſing through the mid- 
dle, from the top to the bottom; and, by 
ſeveral parallel lines, pages are often di- 
vided into three or more eolumns. 

Coru'MNAR. adi. [from column. ] 

CoLUMNA'RIAN. a Formed in columns. 


White celamnar ſpar, out of a ſtone-pit. 
ee rodeuard on Foſſils. 


Co'LuREs. n. /. [coluri, Latin; xoMoupne | 
Two great circles ſuppoſed to pals 
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By fair Ligea's golden comb, 
Wherewith the fits on diamond rockr, 
Slegking her ſoft alluring locks, Milton 
I made an inftrument in faſhion of a comb, 
whoſe teeth, being in number ſixteen, were 
about an inch, and a half broad, and the inter- 
vals of the teeth about two inches wide. Newton. 


2. The top or crelt of a cock; fo called 
from its peRinated indenturcs. 
Cocks have great combs and ſpurs, hens little 
or none, 
High was his comb, and coral-red withal, 
With dents embattled like a caſtle-wall. Dryden, 
3. The cavities in which the bees lodge 
their honey: perhaps from the ſame 
word which makes the termination of 


towns, and ſignifies hollow or deep. 

This in affairs of fate, 
Employ'd at home, abides within the gate, 
To fortify the c-mbs, to build the wall, 


To prop the ruins, left the fabrick fall. Dryden. 


Ty Com. v. a. [from the noun.] 
t. To divide, and clean, and adjuſt the 
hair with a comb. | | 
— Her care ſhall be 
To cemb your noddle with a three-legg'd fool. 
Shakſpeagg. 
Divers with us, that are grown grey, and yet 
would appeas young, find means to make their 
hair black, by combing it, as they ſay, with a 
leaden comb, or the like. Bacon. 
She with ribbons tied 
His tender neck, and comb'd his ſilken hide. Dryd. 
There was a lort of engine, from which wcre 
extended twenty long poles, wherewith the 
mau- mountain combs his head. Swift, 
2. To lay any thing conſiſting of- fili- 
ments ſmooth, by drawing through 
narrow interſtices: as, to comb wool. 


Bacon. | 


| 3. With for before the thing defended. 
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He with his ſword unſheath'd,. on pala of life, 
Coarmands both combatants to ceaſe their ſtrite 
| Dryden, 
Lice deſpairing combatants they ſtrive againſt 
you, as if they had beheld unveiled the magical 
ſhicld of Ariofto, which dazzied the beholders 
with tov muct. brightneſs, Dryaen, 
2. 5 champion. 

When any of thoſe combatants ſtrips his terms 
of ambiguity, I ſhall think him a champion fur 
knowledge. Locke, 


Men become combatants for thoſe opinions. 
X Locke, 

Co'MBER. n. /. [from comb.] He whoſe 
trade it is to diſentangle wool, and lay 
it ſmooth for the ſpinner, 

Co'MBINATE. adj. [from combine.] Be- 
trothed ; promiſed ; ſettled by compact. 
A word of SHalſpeare. 

She loſt anobler brother; with him the finew of 
ler fortune, her marriage dowry : with both, her 

- combinate huſband this wc ii-feeming Angelo. Shak, 

CoMBINA'TION. . J. [from combine, ] 

1. Union for ſome certain purpoſe ; aſſo- 
ciation; league. A combination is 
of private perſons; a confederacy, of 
ſtates or ſovereigns. | 

This cunning cardinal 
The articles o' th' combination drew, 

As himſelf plcas'd. Shakſpeare Henry vin, 
2. It is now generally uſed in an ill ſenſe; 
but was formerly indifferent. | 

They aim to ſubdue all to their own will and 
power, under the diſguiſes of holy combinations, 
| King Charles. 

3. Union of bodies, or qualities; com- 

mixture; conjunction. | 
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through the poles of the world : one 
through the equinoctial points, Aries 
and Libra; the other through the ſol- 
ſtitial points, Cancer and Capricorn. 
They are called the equinoQial and ſol- 
ſlitial colures, and divide the ecliptick 
into four equal parts. The points where 
they interſect the ecliptick are called 
the cardinal points. Harris. 


Theſe natures, from the moment of their firſt 
combination, have been and are for ever in ſepa- 
rable. Hunter. 

Reſolution of compound bodies by fire, docs 
not io much enrich mankind as it divides the 
bodies; as upon the ſcore of its making new 
compounds by new combinations, Boe, 

Ingratitude is always in combination with pride 
and hard-heartedneſs. South, 
4. Copulation of ideas in the mind. 
They never ſuffer any ideas to be joined in 


ComBBRUSH, . /. [comb and brufh.] A 
bruth to clean combs. 

CoMB-MAKER. u. . [comb and maber.] 
One whoſe trade is to make combs. 


This wood is of uſe for the turner, engraver, 
carver, and comb-makter, Mortimer's Huſbandry 


To COMBAT. v. n. [combattre, Fr.] 
1, To fight: generally in a ducl, or hand 
to hand. 
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Thrice the equinoctial line 
He circled; four times croſs'd the car of night 


From pole to pole, traverſing each co/ure. 
Milton. 


CO'MA. n. /. [:5y-.] A morbid diſpo— 
ſition to ſleep ; a lethargy. 8 
Co'marT. n. . This word, which I have 
only met with in one place, ſcems to 
ſignify treaty; article; from con, and 
mart, or marlet. | 
By the ſame comart, 


And carriage of the articles dehgn'd, 
His fell to Hamlet. Sha#ſprare's Hamlet. 


Co u ATE. 1. /. [con and mate.] Com- 


panion. i 
My cemates and brothers in exile. Shakſpeare 
Comaro'se. adj. [from coma. Lethar- 
gick ; ſleepy to a diſcaſe. 
Our beſt caſtor is from Ruſſia; the great and 
principal uſe whereof, is in hyſterical and coma- 
tile caſes. Grebe. 


COMB in the end, and Cour in the be— 
crinning, of names, ſeem to be derived 
from the Britiſh um, which ſignifies a a 
low ſituation, Gil/or's Camden. 

Comp, in Corni/>, ſignifies a valley, and 
had the ſame meaning anciently in the 
French tongue. 

COMB. n. / [camb, Saxon; lam Dutch. ] 

1. An inftrument to ſeparate aud adjuſt 
the hair, 


Pardon me, I will not combat in my ſhirt. Shak, 
2. To act in oppoſition, as the acid and 
alkali combat. 
Two planets ruſhing from aſpect malign 
Of fierceſt oppoſition in mid ſky, 


Should combat, and their jarcing ſpheres con- 


found, Miltan. 
To Colu RAT. v. a. To oppoſe; to fight. 
Their oppre ſſors have changed th: ſcene, and 
eymbated tue opinions in their true ſhape. 

Decay of Piety. 

Love yields at laſt, thus combated by pride, 
And ſhe ſubmits to be the Roman's bride. Gran, 
Co'MBAT. 1. /. [from the verb.] Con- 


teſt; battle; duel; ſtrife; oppoſition: 


generally between two, but ſometimes 
it is uſed for battle. 

Thoſe regions were full both of cruel monſters 
and monſtrous men; ail which, by private com- 
bats, they delivered the countries of. Sidvey. 

The noble combat that, *rwixt joy and ſorrow, 
was fonght in Paulina! She had one eye declined 
for the loſs of her huſband, another elevated, that 
the oracle was fulklled, Shakſpeare, 

The combat now by courage muſt be tried. Dry. 

Co'MBATANT. n. J. [combattant, Fr.] 
1. He tliat lights with another; duelliſt; 
antagonilt in arms. 

So frown'd the mighty combatants, that hell 


Grew darker at their frown. Milton's Par, Loft. 


Who, fingle combatant, 
Duel'd their armics rank'd in proud array, 
Himſelf an army, 


Nitton's Agon ſtes. 


their underſtandings, in any other or ſtronger 
© combination than what their own nature and cor- 
reſpondence give them. Locke. 


5. COMBINATION is uſed, in mathema- 
ticks, to denote the variation or altera- 
tion of any number of quantities, letters, 
ſounds, or the like, in all the different 
manners poſiible, Thus the number of 
poſſible changes or combinations of the 
tweaty-four letters of the' alphabet, 
taken firlt two by two, then three by 
three, &c. amount to 1,391,7244283, 
887,252,999, 425, 128,493, 402, 200. 

Chambers, 

To COMBI'NE. v. a. [ combiner, French; 
binos jungere, Latin. ] 

1. To join together, | 

Let us not then ſuſpe& our happy Kate, 
As not ſecine to ſingle or combir'd, Milton, 

2. To link in union. 

God, the beſt maker of all marriages, 
Comvine your hearts in one, your realms in one. 
Shatſpeare, 
Friendſhip is the cement which really combines 
mankind, Government of the Tongue, 

3. To agree; to accord; to ſettle by 

compact. 
My heart's dear love is ſet on his fair daughter; 
As mine on hers, fo hers is ſet on mine, 
And all nbi ſave what thou mult combine 
By holy marriage, Shakgpcares 


COM 


To join words or ideas 
poſed to analyſe. 
To COMBINE. v. u. 
1. To coaleſce; to unite each with other. 
Uſed both of things and perſons. , 
Honour and policy, like unſever'd friends 
I' th' war, do grow together: grant that, and 
tell me ; ; 
In peace what each of them by th' other loſes, 
That they combine not there? Shalſpeare's Coriol. 
2. To unite in friendſhip, or deſign. 
Combine together gainſt the enemy; 
For theſe domeſtick and particular broils 
Are not the queſtion here. Shakſpeare's K. Lear, 
You with your foes combine, 
And ſeem your own deſtruction to deſign. Dryd. 
Co'mBLtss. adj. [from comb,] Wanting 
a comb or creſt, 


What, is your creſt a coxcomb ?—— 
A cembleſs cock, ſo Kate will be my, hen. 


Py Shakſpeare. 
COMBU'ST. adj. [from cumburo, com- 
buſtum, Latin.) 


together: , op- 


When a planet is not above eight degrees and 


a half diſtant from the ſun, eithei before or after 
bim, it is ſaid to he combuff, or in combuſtion. 
Harris. 
Compu'sTIBLE. adj. [comburo, combuſtum, 
Lat.] Having the quality of catching 
fire ; ſuſceptible of fire. | 
Charcoals, made out of the wood of oxycedar, 
are white, becauſe their yapours are rather ſul- 
phureous than of any other combuſtible ſubſtance. 
Bruwn's Vulgar Errours. 
Sin is to the ſoul like fire to combuſtible mat- 
ter; it aſſi milates before it deſtoys it. South, 
They are but ſtrewed over with a little peni- 
tential aſhes; and will, as ſoon as they meer 
with combyuſiible matter, flame out. Decay of Piety. 
The flame ſhall ſtill remain; 
Nor, till the fucl periſh, can decay, 
By nature form'd on things combru/i5/; to prey. 
Dryden. 


ComBu'sTIBLENESS, n. . [from combuſ- 
tible.] Aptnels to take fire. 
Count Ru's TON. n. / [ French. ] 
1. Conflagration; burning; conſumption 
by fire. ; 
The future combuſtion of the earth is to be uſh- 
ered in and accompanied with violent 1mpre{- 
ſtons upon nature, Buruct. 
2. Tumult; hurry; hubbub; buſtle; 
hurlyburly. : 
Mutual conmbuflions, blaodſheds, and waſtes 
may enforce them through very faintneſs, after 
the experience of ſo cadlets miſeries. Hooker. 
Propheſying, with accents terrible, 
Ot dire combuſtion, and confus'd events, 
New-hatch'd to th* woeful time. Shatſpaars, 
1 noſe cruel wars between the houſes of York 
and Lancaſtet brought all England into an horri- 
ble cambeiſtion. Kaleigh, 
How much more of pow'r, 
Army againſt army, numbericls to raiſe 
Dreadful com57gu warnings aud diſturb, 
Though not dettroy, their happy native ſeat ! 
Aton. 
Put ſay, from whence this new cembeftion 
ſprings * Dryden, 
The comet moves in an inconccivable fury, 
and c,m5*ipn, and at the ſame time with an ex- 
act regular ity. AuAiſan's Guardian, 
To COME. v. n. pret. came; particip. 
come. | coman, Saxon; amen, Dutch; 
omen, German. 
1. To remove from a diſtant to a nearer 
place; to arrive: oppoſed to go. 
And troubled blood through his pale face was 
{een 
To come and go, with tidings from the heart, 


Fairy Queen. | 
| 


* 
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| Ceſar will come forth ; Shakſpeare. 
Coming to look on you, thinking you dead, 


1 ſpake unto the crown as having ſenſe. & atſp. 


The colour of the king doth come and go, 
Between his purpoſe and his conſcience. _—_ 
The chriſtians having ſtood almoſt all the day 
in order of battle in the fight of the enemy, 

vainly expecting when he ſhould come forth to give 
them battle, returned at night unto their camp. 
RAnelles' Hiftory of the Turks. 
*Tis true that ſince the ſenate's ſuccour came, 
They grow more bold. Dryden's Tyrannick Love. 
This chriſtian woman ! 
Ah! there the miſchief comes. Rowe, 


2. To draw near; to advance toward. 
By the pricking of my thumbs, 
Something wicked this way comes, Shakſpeare, 
3. To move in any manner toward an- 
other; implying the idea of being re- 
ceived by another, er of tending to- 
ward another. The word always re- 
ſpects the place to which the motion 
"tends, not that place which it leaves; 
yet this meaning is ſometimes almoſt 
evaneſcent and imperceptible. 
I did hear 
horſe: who was 't came by? 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
Bid them cover the table, ſerve in the meat, 
and we will come in to dinner, Shakſpeare. 
As ſoon as the commandment came abroad, 
the children of Iſrael biought in abundance the 
firſt fruits. 2 Chronicles, 
Knowledge is a thing of their own invention, 
or which they come to by fair reaſuning. Burnet. 
It is impofible to come near your lordſhip, 
at any time, without receiving ſome favour. 


The galloping of 


Conpgreve. 
None may come in view, but ſuch as are per- 
tinent. Locke, 


No perception of bodies, at a diſtance, may 
be accounted for by the motion of particles com- 
ing from them, and ſtriking on our organs. 

Loc te. 

They take the colour of what is laid before 
them, and as ſoon loſe and reſign it to the next 
that happens to come in their way. Locke. 

God has made the intellectual world harmoni- 
ous and beautiful without us; but it will never 
come into our heads all at once. Lacke. 


4. To proceed; to iſſue. 


bowels, ſceketh my k life. 2 Samuel. 


5. To advance from one ſtage or condi- 
tion to another. 

Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 
Is it come to that? I had thought w:arineſs 
durſt not have attacked one of fo high ho. 

ShaibFrard's Hemvy tu. 

Though he would after have turned les teeth 


upon Spain, vet he was taken order with „fore 
it came to that. B 1con, 


Seditious tumults, and ſeditious fames, dier 
no more but as brother and ſiſter; if it come to 
that, that the heſt actions of a ſtate are taken in 
an ill ſente and traduced. Nac. 

lis ſoldiers had ſkirmiſnes with the Numi— 
dians, ſo that once the ikirmiſh was like to 
com? to a juſt battle. Nuss. 

When it came to that once, they that bad 
moſt fle i wiſhed they had had leſs. J.. rage. 

Every new ſprung paſſion is a part of the ac- 
tion, HR 4 eive ah Os action till the 
players ce to blows. D. yder, 

The force whereby bodies cohere is very much 
greater when they come to immediate contact, 
than when they are at ever ſo ſmall a finite düt— 
tance, Chepre's Philoſophical Principles. 

6. To be brought to ſome condition 
either for better or worſe, implying 
ſome degree of caſualty: with 70. 

One ſaid to Aritiippus, 'tis a ftrange thing 

why men ſhould rather give to the poor than iv 


Behold, my fon, which came forth of my 


| 


| 
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philofophers, He anſwered, becauſe they think 
themſelves may ſooner come to be poor than to be 
philoſophers. Bacon”s Apophthegms, 

His ſons cem to honour, and he knoweth it 
not. Job. 

He being come to the eſtate, keeps a buſy fa- 
us : FX 

ou were told your maſter had gone. to a ta- 
vern, and rome te ſome miſchance. Swift, 
7. To attain any condition or character. 

A ſerpent, ere he cemes to be a dragon, 

Does eat a bat. Ben TJonſor's Cataline. 
He wonder'd how ſhe came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do. Hudibyas, 
The teſtimony of conſcience, thus informed, 
comes to be fo authentick, and ſo much to be te- 
lied upon. South, 
8. To become. | 
So came I a widow; 

And never ſhall have length of life enough 

To reign upon remembrance with mine eyes. 
Shatſpeare*s Henry IV, 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will nut ſpeak with him; ſay 1 am ſick. 

If you come ſlack of former ſervices, 

You ſhall do well. Shak ſpeare's King Lear, 

How came the publican juſtified, but by a 
ſhort and humble prayer ? pa. 

9. To arrive at ſome act or habit, or diſ- 
poſition. 

They would quickly come to have a natural 
abhorrence fur that which they ſound made 
them lighted. Locke, 

10. To change from one ſtate into an- 
other deſired; as the butter comes, when 


the parts begin to ſeparate in the churn, 
It is reported, that if you lay good ſtore of 
kernels of grapes about the root of a vine, it will 
make the vine come carlier, and proſper better. 
; Bacin's Natural Hiſtory, 
Then butter docs refule to come, 
And love proves croſs and humourſome. Hud:b. 
In the coming or ſprouting of malt, as it muſt 
not come too little, tv it muſt not come too much. 
Mortimer. 
11. To become preſent, and no longer 
future. 
A time will come, when my maturer muſe 
In Cæſar's wars a nobler theme ſhall chuſe. Dry, 


12. To become preſent, and no longer 
abſent. 


* 


* 
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That 's my joy 
Not to have ſeen before; tor nature now 
Cen all at once, cantouncing my delight, Dryd, 
Mean while tac gods the dome of Vulcan 
| throng, 
Apollo comes, and Neptune came along. Pope, 
Come then, my friend, my genius, come along 
Thou maſter of tie poct and the ſong! Pope, 
13. To happen; to fall out. 
The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his ducheſs, 
will be here with him tins night.— 
— How come that? — Shak/; eare's A, Lear, 
14. To befal, as an event. 
Let me alone that I may ſpeak, and let creme 
on me what will. Job. 


15. To follow as a conſequence, 
Thoſe that are kin to the king, never prick 


"2 


their finger but tucy ſay, there is ſome of the 

king's blood ſpit. How comes that? ſays be, 
* 3 . * 3 * 

that takes upon lim not to twanccive : the an- 


[wer is, I am ine king's poor counn, ſir. Sa. 
16. To ceaſe very lately from ſome act or 
ſtate; to have juſt done or {uttered any 
thing. 
David (aid unto Uri 
thy journey ? 


. 
wat. 
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7. To Cont aber:. To come to pals; 
to fall out; to come into bring. Pro- 
bably from the French ven'r a bout, 


Ard let me tpcak to th' vet unknowing worl1, 
. * ” _ © : 4 > 2 : 
How thc things cre wo, SAKK}CAre, 


% 
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In order to come at a true knowledge of our- 


we 
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That cherubim, which now appears as a God 
to a human ſoul, knows very well that the pe- 
riod will come about in eternity, when the hu- 
man ſoul ſhall be as perfe& as he himſelf now is. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

I conclude, however it comes about, that 
things are not as they ſhould be. Sw]. 

How comet it about, that, for above fixty 
years, affairs have been placed in the hands of 
new men. ; Swift. 


18. 70 Come about, To change; to 


come round, 

The wind came about, and ſettled in the Weſt 
for many days. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
On better thoughts, and my urg'd reaſons, 
They are come about, and won to the true fide. 

Ben Jonſon. 
19. To Come again. To return. 
There came water thereout ; and when he had 
drunk, his ſpirit came again, aud he revived. 


Judges. 
20. Th Con after, To follow. 
If any man will come after me, let him deny 
himſelf, and take up his croſs and follow me. 
Matthew. 
21. To Come at, To reach; to get 


within the reach of; to obtain; to gain. 
Neither ſwordꝭ nor ſceptre can come at conſci- 
ence; but it is above and beyond the reach of 
both. . Suckling, 
Cats will eat-and deftroy your marum, if they 
can come at it, Evelyn's Kalendar. 


ſelves, we ſhould conſider how far we may de- 

ſerve praiſe, : Adliifon. 

Nothing makes a woman more eſteemed” by 

the oppoſite ſex than chaſtity, and we always 
prize thoſe moſt who are hardeſt to come at. 

Addiſon. 

22. D Come by. To obtain; to gain 

to acquire. This ſeems an irregular 

and improper uſe, but has very powers | 


ful authorities. | 
Things moſt needful to preſerve this life, are 
moſt prompt and eaſy for all living creatures to 
come by, Hotter. 
Love is like a child, : 
That longs for every thing that he can come y. 
. - Shakſpeare, 

Thy caſe 


Shall be my precedent ; as thou got'ſt Milan, 
'J'll come by Naples. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt, 

Are you not aſhamed to inforce a poor widow 
to ſo rough a courſe to come by her own ? SA . 

The ointment wherewith this is done is made 
of divers ingredients, whereof the ſtrangeſt and 
"hardeſt to come by is the moſs of a dead man un- 
buried. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

And with that wicked lye | 
A letter they came by, 
From our king's majeſty. Denham. 

He tells a ſad tory, how hard it was for him 
to come by the book of Trigantius. Srrilingfleer, 

Amidſt your tiain this unſeen judge will wait, 
Examine how you came by all your ſtate, Dryden. 

23. To Come in. To enter. 

What, are you there? come in, and give ſome 
help. Shakſpeare, 

The ſimple ideas, united in the ſame ſubject, 
are as perfectly diſtinct as thoſe that come in 
by different ſenſes. 1 Locke. 

24. ToComein, To comply; to yield; 
to hold out no longer. 

If the arch-rebel Tyrone, in the time of theſe 
wars, ſhould offer to come in and ſubmit himſelf 
to her majeſty, would you not have him re- 
:ived ? Spenſer on Ireland, 

25. To Come in. To arrive at a port, 
or place of rendezvous. 

At what time our ſecond fleet, which kept 
the narrow ſeas, was come in and joined to our 
main Heer, Barrn, 

There was the Plymouth ſquadron now come in, 

Which ia the Streights la ſt winter was abroad. Dry. 
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26. To Comt in.” To become modiſh; J 37. To Cons N. To eſcape; to get 


to be brought into uſe. _ 

Then came rich cloaths and graceful action in, 

Then inſtruments were taught more moving notes. 
Roſcommon, 


Silken garments did not come in till late, and 


the uſe of them in men was often reſtrained by 
law. . Arbuthnot on Coins. 


27. To Come in. To be an ingredient ; 


to make part of a compoſition. 

A generous contempt of that. in which tov 
many men place their happineſs, muſt come in 
to heighten his character. Altterbury. 

28, To Come in. To accrue from an 


eſtate, trade, or otherwiſe, as gain. 

I had rather be mad with him that, when he 
had nothing; thought all the ſhips that came 
into the harbour his; than with you that, when 
you have ſo much ming in, think you have no- 


thing. Suckling. 
29. 10 Conn in. To be gained in 
abundance. 


Sweetheart, we ſhall he rich ere we depart, 
If fairiugs come thus plentifully in. Shakſpeare. 


30. To Comte in for. To be early enough 
to obtain: taken from hunting, where 
the dogs that are flow get nothing. 


Shape and beauty, worth and education, wit 


and underſtanding, gentle nature and agreeable 
humour, honour and virtue, were to come in for 
their ſhare of ſuch contracts. Temple. 

If thinking is eſſential to matter, ſtocks and 
ſtones will come in for their ſhare of privilege. Collier, 

One who bad in the rear excluded been, 

And could not for a taſte o' th' fleſh come in, 
Licks the ſolid earth, Tate“: Juvenal. 

The reſt came in for ſubſidies, whereof they 

ſunk conſiderable ſums. Swift, 
31. To Come in to. To join with; to 
bring help. | 

They marched to Wells, where the lord Aud- 
ley, with whom their leaders had before ſecret 
intelligence, came in to them; and was by them, 
with great gladneſs and cries of juy, accepted as 
their general. Bacon's Henry v1t. 

32. To Comte in to, To comply with; 
to agree to. 

The fame of their virtues will make men ready 
to came into every thing that is done for the pub- 
lick good, Atterbury. 

33. To CoME near. 
reſemble in excellence: 


a metaphor 
from races. 


To approach; to 


Whom you cannot equal or came near in do- 


ing, you would deſtroy or ruin with evil ſpeak - 


ing Ben Jonſon's Diſowveries, 


The whole achieved with ſuch admirable in- 
vention, that nothing ancient or modern ſeems to 
come near it. Temple. 

34. To Come of. To proceed, as a de- 
ſcendant from anceſtors, 

Of Priam's royal race my mother came. Dryd. 

Self-love is ſo natural an infirmity, that it 
makes us partial even to thoſe that come of us, as 
well as ourſelves. L' Ejtrange. 


35. To Cont of. To proceed, as effects 


from their cauſes. 
Will you pleaſe, fir, be gone; 
I told you what would come f this. Shatſpeare. 
The hiccough comes of fulneſs of meat, eſpe- 
cially in children, which cauſeth an extenſion of 
the ſtomach. Bacon, 
This comes of judging by the eye, without con- 
ſulting the reaſon. L' Eftrange. 
My young maſter, whatever comes on't, muſt 
have a wife looked out for him by that time he is 
of age. Locke, 


36. To Come off. To deviate; to de- 


part from a rule or direction. 

The figure of a bell partaketh of the pyramis, 
but yet coming off and dilating more ſuddenly. 
; Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 
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free. 
I knew the foul enchanter, though diſguis'd ; 
Enter'd the very lime-twigs of his ſpells, 
And yet came F. Miton. 
How thou wilt here come of, ſurmounts my 
reach, Milton. 
If, upon ſuch a fair and full trial, he can com- 
eff, he is then clear and innocent. South. 
| Thoſe that are in any ſignal danger implore 
his aid; and, if they come off ſafe, call their de- 
liverance a miracle. Addiſon, 
38. Te Come off, To end an affair; to 
take good or bad fortune. 
Oh, bravely came we of, 
When with a volley of our needleſs ſhot, 
After ſuch bloody toil, we bid good-night, Shak, 
Ever fince Spain and Enyland have had any 
thing to debate one with the other, the Engliſh, 
upon all encounters, have come off with honour 
and the better, a Bacon. 
We muſt expect ſometimes to come off by the 
wort, before we ohtain the final conqueſt, Calamy. 
He oft, in ſuch attempts as theſe, 
Came off with glory and ſucceſs, 
39. To Cont off from, 
forbear. 


To come ſrom theſe grave diſquiſitions, I 
would clear the point by one inſtance more. 


Hudibras, 
To leave; to 


Felten on the Claſſicks, 

40. To Cox on. To advance; to make 
progreſs, 

Things ſeem to come on apace to their former 

ſtate. Bacon, 


There was in the camp both ſtrength and vic- 
tual ſufficient for the obtaining of the victory, if 
they would not protract the war until winter 
were come on. Knolles' Hiftory, 

The ſea came on, the ſouth with mighty roar 
Diſpers'd and daſh'd the reſt upon the rocky 

ſhore, Drygen. 

So travellers, who waſte the day, 

Noting at length the ſetting ſun, 
They mend their pace as night comes on. Grany, 


41. 1% Come on. To advance to combat. 

The great ordnance once diſcharged, the armies 

came faſt on, and joined battle. Kn0/les, 
Rhy mer, ceme on, and do the worſt you can; 

I fear not you, nor yet a better man. Dry. lin. 


42. To Come on, To thrive; to grow 
big ; to grow. 
Come on, poor babe; 
Some powerful ſpirit inſtruct the kites and ravens 
To be thy nurſes, Shakſpeare's Winter's Talc, 
It ſhould ſeem by the experiments, both of the 
malt and of the roſes, that they will come far faſter 
o in water than in earth; for the nouriſhment is 
eaſier drawn out of water than out of earth, 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory 


43. To Come over, To repeat an act. 
44. To Cou k over. To revolt. 

They are perpetually teizing their friends to 
come over to them. Addiſen's Spectator. 
A man, in changing his fide, not only makes 
himſelf hated by thoſe he left, but is ſeldom 

heartily eſteemed by thoſe he comes over to. 
Addiſon's Spectat or. 


45. To Come over, To riſe in diſtilla- 
tion, 

Perhaps alſo the phlegmatick liquor, that is 
wont to come over in this analyſis, may, at leaſt 
as to part of it, be produced by the operation of 
the fire, Boyz, 


46. 25 Come out, To be made publick. 
Before his book came out, I had undertaken 

the anſwer of ſeveral others, Stilling fleet, 

I have been tedious; and, which is worſe, 


it comes cut from the firſt draught, and uncorrected. 
Dyyden, 


7. To Come out. To appear upon trial; 
? to be diſcovered, 4 F 
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It is indeed cone of at laſt that we are to 
look on the ſaints as inferior deities. Srilling fleet. 
The weight of the denarius, or the ſeventh of 

a Roman ounce, comes our fixty-two grains and 
four ſevenths. _ Arbuthnot, 
48. To Come out with, To give a vent 

Thoſe great maſters of chymical arcana muſt 
be provoked, before they will come. out with 
them. s Boyle. 

49. To Come to, To conſent or yield. 

What is this, if my parſon will not come to ? 

Swift, 
50. 25 Comt to, To amount to. 

The emperour impoſed ſo great a cuſtom upon 
all corn to be tranſported out of Sicily, that the 
very cuſtoms came to as much as both the price 
of the corn and the freight together. Anolles, 

You ſaucily pretend to know 
More than your dividend comes to. Hudibras. 

Animals either feed upon vegetables immedi- 
ately, or, which comes 40 the ſame at laſt, upon 
other animals which have fed upon them. Moto. 

He pays not this tax immediately, yet his 
purſe will find it by a greater want of money than 
that comes to. Locke. 

51. 25 Cons to himſelf. To recover his 
ſenſes. 

He falls into ſweet ecſtaſy of joy, wherein I 
ſhall leave him till he comes ro himfelf, Temple. 


52. To Come to paſs. To be effected; to 
fall out. 


It cometh, we grant, many times 79 paſs, that 
the works of men being the ſame, their drifts 
and purpoſe therein are divers, Hooker. 

How comes it te paſs, that ſome liquors cannot 
pierce into or moiften ſome bodies, which are 
caſily pervious to other liquors. Boyle. 

53. To Cont vp. 'To make appearance. 

Over-wet, at ſowing-time, with us breedeth 
much dearth, inſomuch as the corn never cometh 
up. | Bacon, 

If wars ſhould mow them down never ſo faſt, 
yet they may be ſuddenly ſupplied, and come 
up agaia, Bacon. 

Good intentions are the ſeeds of good actions; 
and every man ovght to tow them, whether they 
come up Or no. Temple. 

54. 75 Come vp. To come into uſe: as, 
a faſhion comes ud. | 
55. 7o Come up to. To amaunt to. 

He prepares for a ſurrender, aſſerting that all 
theſe will not come vp te near the quantity requi- 
ſite. IlVcodward's Natural Hiſiory. 

56. To Comtr wp to. To riſe; to ad- 
Vaiice. 


W hoſe ignorant credulity will not 
Come up te th truth. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 


Conſiderations there are, that may make us, if 


Not come up te the character of thoſe who rejoice 
in tribulations, yet at leaſt ſatisfy the duty of be- 
ing patient. 

The veſtes bythnz, which ſome ladies wore, 
muſt have been of ſuch extraordinary price, that 
there is no ſtuff in our age comes wp to it. Arbut l. 

When the heart is full, it is angry at all words 
that cannot come wp ſo it. Swifr, 


57. To Con E up with, To overtake. 


58. 25 Come upon. To invade; to at- 
tack. : 
Three hundred horſe, and three thouſand foot 
Engliſh, commanded by fir John Norris, were 
charged by Parma, coming upon them with ſeven | 
thouſand horſe. Bacon. 
When old age comes upon him, it comes alone, 
bringing no other evil with it but itſelf. South, 
59. To Come. In futurity ; not preſent ; 
to happen hereafter. | 
It ſerveth to diſcover that which is hid, as 
well as to foretel that which is to come, Bacon, 
In times 49 come, | 
My waves ſhall waſh the walls of miglity Rome. 
Dryden. 


Wakes Preparation for Death. | 


Vol. I. 4 


— 
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Taking a leaſe of land for years 5e coe, at the | 
rent of one hundred pounds. 2 che. 


60. Cone is a word of which the uſe is 
various and extenſive, but the radical 


ſignification of bitherward is 
uniformly preſerved, When we ſay 


he came from a place, the idea is that of 
returning, or arriving, or becoming 
nearer ; when we ſay he went from a 
Place, we conceive ſimply departure, or 
removal to a greater diſtance. The 
butter comes; it is paſſing from its for- 
mer ſtate to that which is deſired ; it is 
advancing toward us, 


Come, {participle of the verb.] 
Thy words were heard, and I am come to thy 
words, Daniel. 
Come. A particle of exhortation ; be 
quick ; make no delay. 

Come, let us make our father drink wine. 
Genefis. 
Come. A particle of reconciliation, or 

incitement to it. 
Come, come, at all I laugh he laughs no doubt; 
The only difference is, I dare laugh out. 


Pope. 
Come. A king of adverbial word for 
when it ſhall com | 


ex as, come Wedneſday, 
when Wedneſday mall come. 
Come Candlemas, nine years ago ſhe died. 
Gay. 
Come. n./. [from the verb.] A ſprout : 
a cant term. 
That the malt is ſufficiently well dried, you 
may know both by the taſte, and alſo by the 
falling off of the come or ſprout. Mortimer, 


Come'Dian, n. /. [ſrom comedy. 
1. A player or actor of comick parts. 
2. A player in general; a ſtageplayer; 
an actreſs or = 
Me liſſarion, pretty honey-bee, when of a ce- 
median ſhe became a wealthy man's wife, would 
be ſaluted Madam Pithias, or Prudence. 


Camden's Remain, 


—— 


3. A writer of comedies, 
Scaliger willeth us to admire Plautus as a 
comedian, but Terence as à pure and elegant 
ſpeaker. ; Peackam of Poctry, 


CO'MEDY. n. /. [comedia, Lat.] A dra- 
matick repreſentation of the lighter faults 
of mankind, with an intention to make 
vice and folly ridiculous ; oppoſed to 
tragedy, 

Your honour's players 
Are come to play a pleaſant cemmly. Shatſpeare, 
A long, exact, and ſerious come .ly ; 
In every ſcene ſome moral let it reach, 
And, if it can, at once both pleaſe and preach, 
Pope. 

Co'MELINESS. u. /. [from comely. ] Grace; 
beauty; dignity. It ſignities ſome- 
thing leſs forcible than beauty, leſs ele- 
gant than grace, and leſs light than pret- 
tineſs, 

A careleſs come/ineſs with comely care. Sidney. 
The ſervice of God hath not ſuch perfection 
of grace and comelineſs, as when the dignity of 
the place doth concur. Hooker, 
They {killed not of the goodly ornaments of 
portry, vet were ſprinkled with ſome pretty 
flowers, which gave good grace and comeline/c, 
Spenſer en Ireland, 
Hardly ſhall you meet with man er woman 
ſo aged or ill-favoured, but, if you will com- 
mend them for comelinsſs, nay and for youth 
too, mall take it well. South. 
There is great pulchritude and cemelineſi of 
proportion in the leaves, flowers, and fruits of 
plants, Ray on the Creation, 


* 


c 


| 


» Graceful z decent; having dignity 


Co'MELY. 


To a freſh comer, and reſign the ſtage. 


fore it. 


— 
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A horſeman's coat ſhall hide, 


r ſhape, and comelineſs of ſide. 
LY. adj. [from 
man, Sax. to pleaſe, ] 


P.. 
ome; or from 


or 
randeur of mien or look. Comelineſs 
eems to be that ſpecies of beauty which 

excites reſpect rather than pleaſure. 

If the principal part of beauty is in decent 
motion, no marvel though perſons in years ſeem 
many times more amiable ; fur no youth can be 
comely but by pardon, and conſidering the youth 
as to make up the comelineſs. Bacon. 

He that is come/y, when old and decrepit, 
ſurely was very beautiful when he was young. 

South, 

Thou art a comely, young, and valiant knight, 

Dryden, 


2. Uſed of things, decent ; according to 


propriety. 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it! Shakſpeare, 
This is a happier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran about the ſtreets, 
Crying confuſion. Shakſpeare's Corivlanus, 
adv, [from the adjective.] 
Handſomely ; gracefully. | 
To ride comely, to play at all weapons, to dance 
comely, be very neceſſary for a courtly gentleman, 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 


Co'mer. 3. . [from come.] One that 


comes, 
Time is like a faſhionable hoſt, 
That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th? hand; 
But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer : welcome ever ſmiles, 
And farewel goes out fighing. Shakſpeare, 
Yourſelf, renowned prince, then ſtood as fair, 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, 
For my affection. Shakſpeare, 
Plants move upwards ; but, if the ſap puts up 
too faſt, it maketh a ſlender ſtalk, which will 
not ſupport the weight; and therefore theſe are 
all ſwift and haſty comers, Bacon, 
It is natural to be kind to the laſt comer, 
L' Eftrange, 
Now leave thoſe joys, unſuiting co thy age, 
Dryden, 
The renowned champion of our lady of Lo- 
retto, and the miraculous tranſlation of her 
chapel ; about which he hath publiſhed a defiance 
to the world, and offers to piove it againſt all 
COMETS» r 
There it is not ſtrange, that the mind ſhould 
give itſelf up to the common opinion, or render 
itſelf to the firſt comer. Les, 
Houſe and heart are open for a friend; the 
paſſage is eaſy, and not only admits, but even 
invites, the comer, South. 


COMET. a. /. [comera, Lat. a hairy ftar.] 


A heavenly body in the planetary region, ap- 
pearing ſuddenly, and again diſappearing ; ard, 
during the time of its appearance, moving 
through its proper orbit like a planet. The or- 
bits of comets are ellipſes, having one of their 
foci in the centre of the ſun; and being vey 
long and eccentrick, they become inviſible whea 
in that part moſt remote from the ſun. Comet, 
popularly called blazing ſtars, are diſtinguiſh: d 
front other ſtars by « long train or tail of liger, 
always oppoſite to the tun: hence ariſes a po- 
pular diviſion of comers into three kinds, Scar. led, 
tailed, and haired comets; though the diviſion 
rather relates to the different cncumitances of the 
ſame comet, than to the phænomena of the ſeve- 
ral. Thus, when the come? is eaſtward of the 
ſun, and moves from it, the comet is ſaid to be 
bearded, burbatus, becauſe the light marches be- 
When the light is weitward of the ſun, 
the cemet is ſaid to be lailed, becauſe the train 
follows it. When the comer and the ſun are dia- 
metrically oppoſite, the earth being between 
them, rhe train is hid behind the body of the 
comet, excepting a little that appears around it, 
in form of a border of hair, hence called crinitys, 
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According to fir Iſaae Newton, the tail of 4 
comet is a very thin vapour, emitted by the head 
or nucleus of the comer, ignited by the neigh- 
bourhood to the ſun; and this vapour is furniſhed 
by the atmoſphere of the comer. The vapours of 
e-mets being thus dilated, rarefied, and diffuſed, 
may probably, by means of their own gravity, 
be attiafted down to the planets, and become 
imermingled with their atmoſpheres. For the 
eonſervation of the water and moiſture of the 
the planets, comets ſeem abſolutely requiſite ; 
from whoſe condenſed vapours and exhalations 
n that moiſture which is ſpent in vegetations 
aucli putrefactions, and turned-mto dry earth, may 
be iclupplicd and recruited; for all vegetables 
mercaſe wholly from fluids, and turn, by putre- 
faction, into carth. Hence the quantity of dry 
earth muſt continually increaſe, and the moiſture 
of the globe decreaſe, and at lait be quite eva- 
porated, if it have not a continual ſupply. And 
1 ſuſpect, adds fir Iſaac, that the ſpirit which 
makes the fineſt, ſubtileſt, and beſt part of our 
air, and which is abſolutcly requiſite tor the life 
and being of all things, comes principally from 
the comets, 

The fame great author has computed that the 
ſun's heat, in the comer of 1680, was, to his 
heat with us at midſummer, as twenty-cight 
thouſand to one; and that the heat of the body 
of the c:met was near two thouſand times as 
great as that of 1ed-hot iron. He alſo calculates, 


that a globe of red-hot iron, of the dimenſions ' 


of our earth, would ſcarce be cool in fifty thou- 
ſand years. If then the comet be ſuppoſed to 
cool a hundred times as fait as red-hot iron, 
yet, fince its heat was two thouſand times greater, 
ſup poſing it of the bigneſs of the earth, it would 
not be cool in a million of years. 
Trevoux, Chambers. 
And wherefore gaze this goodly company, 
As if thev ſaw ſume wond'rous monument, 
Some comet, or unuſual prodigy? Shakſpeare. 
Such his fell glances as the fatal light 
Of ftaring comers, Craſſta to. 
I conſidered a comet, or, in the language of 
the vulgar, a blazing ſtar, as a ſky- rocket diſ- 
charged by an hand that is almighty. Addiſen. 
Fierce meteors ſhoot tiitir arbitrary light, 
And comgs maica with lawleſs horrors bright, 
Prior. 
Co'MeETARy.} adj. [from comet.] Rela- 
Come'tricx. 5 ting to a comet. 
Re fractions of light are in the planetary and 
e tj regions, as on out globe, Cheyne. 
COMFIT. n./. [Bellaria arida, Latin; 
tonfit, Dutch. It ſhould ſeem that 
both are formed by haſty pronunciation 
from confedt.] A dry {weetmeat ; any 
kinJ of fruit or root preſerved with 
ſugar, and dricd. 
By feeding me on heans and peaſe, 
He crams in naſty crevices, 
And turns to compts by his arts, 
To make me reliſh for deſerts, Hudibras. 
To Co“ u Ir. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
preſerve dry with ſugar. 
The fruit that does ſo quickly waſte, 


Men ſcarce can fee it, much leſs taſte, 
Thou cenie in ſtieets to make it laſt. Corvley, 


Co'mriTURE. 2. /. from comfit, or conſec- 
ture.] Swectmeat, 


From country graſs to comfitures of court, 
Or city's quelque-choſes, let not report 


My mind tranſport. Donne 
To COMFORT. v. 4. [comforto, low 
Latin. Salvia comfortat nervos, Schol. 
Sal.] 
1. To ſtrengthen; to enliven; to invigo- 
rate. 

The evidence of God's own teſtimony, added 
unto the natural aſſent of reaſon, concerning the 
eertainty of them, duth not a little comfort and 
eontur the anc, lager. 


COM 
Light excelleth in comforting the ſpirits of men: 
light varied doth the ſame effea, with more 
novelty, This is the cauſe why precious ſtones 
comfort, Bacen' Nat, Hiſtory, 
Some of the abbots had been guilty of comfort 
ing and aſſiſting the rebels. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. Co conſole ; to ſtrengthen the mind 


under the preſſure of calamity. + 
They bemoancd him, and comforted him, over 
all the evil that the Lord had brought upon him.” 


Co'mrorT. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1, Support; aſſiſtance; countenance. 

Poynings made a wild chace upon the wild 
Triſh ; where, in teſpect of the mountains and 
faſtneſſes, he did little good, which he would 
needs impute unto the comfort that the rebels 
ſhould receive undeihand from the earl of Kil- 
dare, Bacon. 

The king did alſo appoint commiiſioners for the 
ning of all ſuch as were of any value, and had 
any hand or partaKing in the aid or comfort of 
Perkins, or the Corniſhmen. Bacon, 


2, Conſolation ; ſupport under calamity 


or danger. 

Her toul heaven's 
bears, 

In comfort of her 

Hath plac'dam 


queen, whoſe name ſhe 


's fears, 
train. 


Ben Jonſon. 


—_— 


As they h ſion of thoſe things, 
ſo they need ſt them. Tillatſon. 
3. That w olation or ſup- 
rt in Cc 
I will kee norant of her good, 


To make her heav'nly comforts of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. Shakſpeare, 
Your children were vexation to your youth, 
But mine ſhall be a comfort to your age. Shakſ. 
We need not fear 
To paſs commodiouſly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final reſt and native home. Milton. 
Co'MFORTABLE. adj. | from comfort. ] 
1. Receiving comfort; ſuſceptible of com- 
fort; cheerful: of perſons. Not in 


uſe. 

For my ſake be comfortable; hold death 
A while at the arm's end. Shakſpeare, 

My lord leans wond'roufly to diſcontent ; 

His comfortable temper has forſouk him; 
He is much out of health, S/akſ. Timon. 
2. Admitting comfort: of condition. 
What can promiſe him a comfortable appear- 
ance before his dreadful judge ? South, 
3. Diſpenſing comfort; having the power 
of giving comfort. 

He had no brother, which, though it be com- 
fortable for kings to have, yet draweth the ſub- 
jects eyes aſide. Bacon's Henry vii. 

Tae lives of many miſerable men were ſaved, 
and a comfortable proviſion made for their ſub- 
fiſtence, Dryden's Fab. Dedication, 

Co'/MFORTABLY. adv. | from comfortable.) 
In a comfortable manner; with cheer- 


fulneſs ; without deſpair. 

Upon view of the ſincerity of that perform- 
ance, hope comfortably and cheerfully for God's 
performance, Hammond. 

Co'MFORTER. n. /. [from cam ſort.] 

1. One that adminiſters conſolation in miſ- 

fortunes ; one that ſtrengthens and ſup- 
ports the mind in miſery or danger, 

This very praycr of Chriſt obtained angels to 
be ſent him, as comforters in his agony. Heeoker. 

The heav'ns have bleſt you with a goodly lon, 
To be a comforter when he is gone. Shakſpeare. 

Nineveh is laid waſte, who will bemoan her? 
whence ſhall I ſeck comforters for thee ? Nehem. 


2. The title of the Third Perſon of the 
Holy Trinity. 

Co'MronTLESS., adj. [from comfort. ] 
Wanting comfort ; being without any 


00 
thing to allay misfortune : uſed of per- 


ſons as well as things. 
Let ſhall not my death be comfortleſt, receive 
ing it by your ſentence, Sidney, 
Where was the cave, ywrought with wond'rous 


. art, 

Deep, dark, uneaſy, doleful, comfortleſs. Fairy Qu. 
News fitting to the night ; 

Black, fearful, comfortleſs, and horrible, Shak. 
On thy feet thou ſtood'ſt at laſt, 

Though comfortleſs, as when a father mourns 

His children, all in view deſtroy'd at once. A filr. 

That unſociable comfortleſs deafneſs had not 
quite tired me. Swwifr. 


Co'MFREY. n./, 3 Lat. comfrie, 
French.] A plant. Miller. 

Co Mi AL. adj, | comicus, Latin.] 

i, Raiſing mirth; merry; diverting. 

The greateſt reſemblance of our author is in 
the familiar (tile and pleaſing way of relating 
comical adventures of that nature, Dryd. Fab, 

Something ſo comical in the voice and geſtures, 
that a man can hardly ſurbear Leing pleaſed, 

41 idijon on Italy. 
2. Relating to comedy; befitting comedy; 
not tragical. 
That all might app:ar to he knit up in a comical! 
concluſion, the duke's daughter was afterwards 
joined in marriage to the lord Liſle. Hayward, 

They deny it to be tragical, hecauſc its cataſ- 
trophe is a wedding, which hath ever been ac- 
counted comical, Cay. 


Co'MICALLY. adv. {from comical.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as raiſes miith. 
2. In a manner befitting comedy 
Co'MICALNESS. #, /. [from comical.] 
The quality of being comical; the power 
of raiſing mirth. | 
CO'MICK. ad. [comicus, Lat, comi que, 
French. ] 
1, Relating to comedy ; not tragick. 
I never yet the tragick muſe eſſay' d, 
Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid ; . 
And when I venture at the comick ſtile, 
Thy ſcornful lady ſeems to mock my toil. Tuer. 
A comick tubject loves an humble verſe ; 
Tnyeſtes ſcorns a low and comick (tyle ; 
Yet comedy ſometimes may raite her voice. 


Reſcommnn, 
Thy tragick mule gives ſmiles, thy comict 
ſleep. Dryden, 


2. Raiſing mirth. 
Stately triumphs, mirthly comick ſhows, 
Such as beht the pleafure. Makſpeare, 


Co'minG. . /. | from To come. ] 


1. The act of coming ; approach. 
Where art thou, Adam! wont with joy to 
meet 
My coming, ſeen far off? 
Sweet the co:ing on 
Of grateful evening mild, Mit. Par. Left, 


2. The flate of being come; arrival. 
Muy 't pleafe you, noble madam, to withdraw 
Into your private chamber ; we ſhall give you 
The full cauſe of our coming, Shatſpeare, 
Some people in America counted their ycars by 
the coming of certain birds arnongit them at their 
ceitain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others, Locke, 


ComtNG-IN, n./; Revenue; income. 
Here 's a ſwall trifle of wives; eleven widows 
and nine maids is a ſimple coming-in for one 
man. Sul ſpcare. 
What are thy rents? what are thy comings-in ? 
O ceremony, thew me but thy worth! 
Wnat is thy toll, O adoration ? Shatſpeare, 


Milt. Par. Loft. 


Comine. participial adj. [from come. ] 


1. Fond; forward; ready to come. 
Now will I be your Roſalind in a more comrng 
on diſpoſition ; aud, aſk me what you will, I 
will grant it, Shakſpeare, 
That very lapidary himſelf, with a coming 


COM 


Komach, and in the cock's place, would have 
made the cock's choice. L' Efirenge. 

That he had been ſo affectionate a huſband, 
was no ill argument to the coming dowager. Dryd. 


On morning wings how active ſprings the 
; mind ! 


How eaſy every labour it purſues, 
How coming to the poet ev'ry muſe! 

2: Future ; yet to come. 

Praiſe of great acts he ſcatters, as a ſeed 
Which may the like in coming ages breed. Roſe. 

Com1'TIAL. adj. I comitia, Lat. an aſſembl 
of the Romans.] Relating to the aſ- 

ſemblies of the people of Rome. 

Co'mirty. u. /. [ comitas, Lat.] Courteſy ; 
civility ; good-breeding. Did. 

Co'MMa. n. /. [ z5unua.] 

1. The point which notes the diſtinction 
of clauſes, and order of conſtruction, in 
the ſentence z marked thus ,]. 

Commas and points they ſet exactly right. Pope. 

2. The ninth part of a tone, or the inter- 
val whereby a ſemitone or a perfect tone 
exceeds the imperfect tone. It is a 
term uſed only in theorical muſick, to 
ſhew the exa& proportions between 
concords, Harris. 


To COMMAND. v. a. [commander, Fr. 
mando, Lat. ] f 
1. To govern; to give orders to; to hold 


in ſubjection or obedience: correlative 
to obey. 


Pope. 


Look, this feather, 
Obeying with my wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to another when it blows, 


Commanded always by the greater guſt ; 4 


Such is the lightneſs of you common men. Sat,. 
Chriſt could command legions of angels to his 

reſcue. Decay of Piety. 
Should he, wwop was thy lord, command thee 

now 

With a harſh voice, and ſupercilious brow, 

To ſervile duties. Dryden's Perſ. Sat. 5. 
The queen commands, and we'll obey, 

Over the hills, and far away. Old Song. 


2. To order; to direct to be done: con- 
trary to prohibit. | 


My conſcience bids me aſk, wherefore you 


have 
Conmmanded of me theſe moſt pois'nous com- 
pounds ? Shakſpeare, 


We will ſacrifice to the Lord our God, as he 
ſhall command us. Exodus. 
Whatever hypocrites auſterely talk 
Of purity, and place, and innocence, 

Defaming as impure what God declares 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all, 
Our maker bids increaſe : who bids abſtain 
But our deſtroyer, foc to God and man? Milren. 
3. To have in power, = 
If the ſtrong cane ſupport thy walking hand, 
Chairmen no longer ſhall the wall command, Gay. 
4. To overlook ; to have ſo ſubject as that 
it may be ſcen or annoyed, 
Up to the Eaſtern tower, 
Whoſe height c:mmands as ſubjects all the vale, 
To ſee the fight. Shakſpeare. 
His eye might there command wherever ſtood 
City, of old or modern fame, the teat 
Of mightieſt empire, Alilten. 
One kde commands a view of the fineſt garden 
in the world. Addiſon's Guardian, 
5. To lead as a general. 
Thoſe he commands move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
ToComma'nD. v. . To have the ſupreme 


authority ; to poſſeſs the chief power ; 
to govern. 


Thoſe two commanding powers of the ſoul, the 
underſtanding and the will. Seuth, 


Comma'ND. z. /. [from the verb.] 


ö 


| 


| 


ö 


COM 
1. The right of commanding; 
ſupreme authority. It is uſed in mili- 
tary affairs, as magiſtracy or govern- 
ment in civil life: with over. 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet my ſoldiers are in my command, SH 


With lightning fill her awful hand, 
And make the clouds ſeem all at her command, 


. Waller. 
He afſumed an abſolute command ever his 
readers, : Dryden. 


2. Cogent authority ; deſpotiſm. 

Command and force may often create, but can 
never cure, an averſion; and whatever any one 
is brought to by compulſion, he will leave as 
foon as he can. Locke on Education, 


3. The a& of commanding; the mandate 
uttered ; order given, 
Of this tree we may not taſte nor touch; 
God ſo commanded, and left that'command 
Sole daughter of his voce. Milt, Par. Loft. 
As there is no prohibition of it, fo no command 
for it. : 1 aytor. 
The captain gives command, the joyful train 
Glide through the gluomy ſhade, and leave the 
main, Dryden. 
4. The 3g of overlooking or ſurveying 
any place, M 
e 
Which overlooks the 


* 


— 


tand, 

ide command. 
Dede Ancid. 
Comma'NDER. 1. /. [from command. 
1. He that has the ſupreme authority; a 


eneral; a leader; a chief. 

We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee; 
Love thee as our commander and our king. — 
I have given him for a leader aud commander 
to the people. Iſaiah, 
The Romans, when commanders in war, ſpake 

to their army, and ſtyled them, My ſoldiers, 
Bacon's Apophthegms, 
Charles, Henry, and Francis of France, often 
adventured rather as ſoldiers than as commanders, 


Hayward. 
Sir Phelim O'Neil appeared as their commander 
in chief. Clarendon, 


Supreme commander both of ſea and land. 
Waller. 
The heroick action of ſome great comman{dcr, 
enterpriſed for the common good, and honour of 
the chriſtian cauſe. „ 


Their great commanders by credit in their armies, 

fell into the ſcales as a counterpoiſe to the people. 

| Swift. 

2. A paving beetle, or a very great wooden 

mallet, with a handle about three foot 

long, to uſe in both hands. Moxon. 
3. An inſtrument of ſurgery. | 

The gloſſocomium, commonly called the com- 

mander, is of uſe in the moſt ſtrong tough bodies, 

and where the luxition hath been of long conti- 

nuance, Wiſeman's Surgery, 

Comma'NDERY. n. /. [from command. 

A body of the knights of Malta, belong- 


ing to the ſame nation, 
CoMMA'NDMENT, n. . { commandement, 


French. ] 


1. Mandate; command; order; precept. 
They plainly require ſome ſpecial commandment 
for that which is exacted at their hands. Hooker, 
Say, youchole him more after our commandment, 
Than guided by your own affections. Shak. 
By the eaſy commandment by God given to 
Adam, to forbear to feed thereon, it pleaſed God 
to make trial of his obedience. Raleigh. 
2. Authority; coactive power. 
I thought that all things had been ſavage here, 
And therefore put I on the countenance 
Of ſtern commandment. Shakſ. Agen like it. 
3. By way of eminence, the precepts of 
the decalogue given by God to Moſes. 


And he wrote upon the tables the words of 


wer; 


the covenant, and the ten commandments, Ts tag. | 


Shs 
C OM 
CommaſnDREss. u. he —— commander. 
A woman veſted with ſupreme authority. 
To preſcribe the order of doing in all things, is 
a peculiar prerogative, which wiſdom hath, as 
queen or ſovereign commandreſs, over all other 
virtues, | ker, 
Be you cammandreſi therefore, princeſs, q geen 
Of ull our forces, be thy word a law, Fairfax. 
COMMATE'RIAL..adj. [from con and ma- 


teria.] Conſiſting of the ſame matter 
with another thing. 

The beaks in birds are commaterial with tecth. 

Bacon, 

The body adjacent and ambient is not comma=- 
terial, but merely heterogeneal towards the budy 
to be preſerved. Bacen. 

CoMMaATERIA'LITY. n. , [from commate- 
rial.] Participation of the ſame matter. 

Co'MMELINE. n. /. [ commelina, Latin.] A 
plant. Miltr. 

CoMME'MORABLE. adj. [from commemo- 
rate.] Deſerving to be mentioned with 
honour ; worthy to be kept in remem- 
brance, 

To CoMME'MORATE. v. a. [con and me- 
moro, Lat.] To preſerve the memory 
by ſome publick act; to celebrate ſo- 
lemnly. 

Such is the divine mercy which we now com- 
memorate; and, if we commemorate it, we ſha!l 
rejuice in the Lord. | Fiddes, 

CoMMEMORA'TION. n. / [from comme- 
morate.] An act of publick celebration; 
ſolemnization of the memory of any 
; thing. | 

That which is daily offered in the church, is a 


daily commemoration of that one ſacrifice offered 
on the croſs. Tayler. 
St. Auſtin believed that the martyrs, when the 
commemorations were made at their own ſepulchres, 
did join their prayers with the churches, in behalf 
of thuſe who there put up their ſupplications to 
God. Silling feet. 
Commemoration was formerly made, with 
thankſgiving, in honour of good men departed 
this world. Ay'ifie's Parergor, 
Comme'MORATIVE. adj. [from commemo- 


rate.] Tending to preſerve memory of 
any thing. 
The annual offering of the paſchal lamb was 
commemorative of that firſt paſchal lamb. Atte. 
The original uſe of ſacrifice was commemoratiae 
of the original revelation; a ſort of daily memo- 
rial or record of what God declated, and man 
believed. Þorbes. 
To COMME'/NCE. v. n. [commencer, 
French. ] 
1. To begin; to take beginning. 
Way hath it given me carnctt of ſucceſs, 
Commencing \n a truth? Shakjpeare, 
Man, conſcious of his immortality, cannot be 
without concern for that ſtate that is to commence 
after this lite. Rege Js 
2. To take a new character. 
If wit fo much from ign'rance undergo, 
Ah! let nas learning too commence its fue! Per- 
To Commr.'xCFE. v. a, To begin; to 
make a beginning of: #3, o commence 
a ſuit, 
Moit ſhallowly did you thefe arms copmyoncy, 
Fondly brought here, and !{ooLithly ſent hevee. 


A 


AT 0 


Beginning; date. ,» TE 
The waters Fore gathered together into «1 
place, the third Gay from the L mme ve ment of te 
creation, Vio. xt: it's Nat. II.. 
Ze COMME/ND. v. a. Cremmende, Lat 
1. To repreſent as worthy of notice, re— 
gard, or kindneſs; to 1wcommend, 
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COM 
Aſter Barbaroffa was arrived, it was known | 
how effectually the chief baſſa had commended 
him to Solyman. , 
Among the objects of knowledge, two eſpe- | 
gially commend themſelves to our contemplation 
the knowledge of God, and the knowledge of 
eurſelvecs. 4 
Vain- is a principle I commend to no man. 
nnn Decay of Piety. 
2. To deliver up with confidence. 
To thee I do commend ray watchful foul, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine ey 


es: 
Sleeping and waking, O defend me ſtill! 2 2. Praiſe; 


Father, into thy hands I commend my ſpirit. Lu 
3. To praiſe ; to mention with approba- 
tion. 
Who is Silvia * What is ſhe, 
That all our ſwains commend her? 
Holy, fair, and wiſe is ſhe. 
Old men do moſt exceed in this point of folly, 


Shakſpeare. 


| 
commending the days of their youth they ſcarce Mrs, Page has her hearty commendations to you | 
too, | 


remembered, at leaſt well underſtood not. Brown. 


He lov'd my worthleſs rhymes ; and, like a | 


friend, , 
Would find out ſomething to commend. Cowley, | 
Hiſtorians commend Alexander for weeping , 
when he read the actions of Achilles. Dryd. Vir. | 
Each finding, like a friend, 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend. | 


Pepe. 


4. To mention by way of keeping in me- | 
mory z to recommend to remembrance. | 
Signior Anthonio 
Commend; him to you, | 
———Ere I ope his letter, 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
Shakppeare. | 

5. To produce to favourable notice, 

The chorus was only to give the young ladies 

an occaſion of entertaining the French king with | 


vocal muſick, and of commending their own 
voices. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 
6. To fend. 


Theſe draw the chariot which Latinus ſends, | 
And the rich preſent to the prince commends. Dry. 
Conme'nD. n. /. [from the verb.] Com- | 


mendation. Not in ufe. 
Tell her I ſend to her my kind commend: : | 
Take ſpecial care my greetings be deliver'd. Shak. 


CommMe'NDABLE. adj, [from commend. ] | 


Laudable ; worthy of praiſe. Anciently | C 


accented on the firſt ſyllable. [ 


And power, unto itſelf moſt commendable, 
Hath not a tomb ſo evident, as a chair 
T' extol what it hath done. Shakſpeare, 
Order and decent ceremonies in the church, 
are not only comely, but commendable. Bacon. | 
Many heroes, and moſt worthy perſons, be- 
ing ſufliciently commendable from true and un- 
queſtionable merit, have received advancement | 
from falſehood. Brown's Vul. Errours, 
Britannia is not drawn, like other countries, 
in a ſoft peaceful poſture; but is adorned with | 
emblems that mark out the military genius of 
her inhabitants. This is, I think, the only com- 
mendable quality that the old poets have touched 
upon in the deſcription of our country, Addiſon, 


Comme'nDaBLyY. adv. [from commenda- 
ble.] Laudably ; in a manner worthy 


— * 


ö 


of commendat ion. 1 


Of preachers the ſhire holdeth a number, all 
commendably labouring in their vocation. Carew, | 
COMME'NDAM. [Ccommenda, low Lat.] 
A benefice, which, being void, is com- 
mended to the charge and care of ſome | 
ſufficient clerk, to be ſupplied until it 

be conveniently provided of a paſtor, 
Cowell, 


It had been once mentioned to him, that his 
ace ſhould be made, if he would reſign his 
iſhoprick, and deanry of Weſtminſter; for he 
had that in commendam, Clarendon, | 


- 


Kolle, Hiftory. | 


8 
_— 


\ COMME'NSURABLE., adj. [con and men- 


COM 

Commu'ndatanry. n. f. [from commen- 
dam.) One who a living in com- 
mendam, 

ComMENDA'TION. . . [from commend.] 


þ 


ſentation, 

This jewel and my gold are yours, provided 
I have your commendation for my more free en- 
tertainment. Shakſpcare”s Cymbeline, 
The choice of them ſhould be by the commen- 
dation of the 22. officers of the kingdom. Bacon. 

eclaration of eſteem. 

His fame would not get ſo ſweet and noble an 


find a fitter ſubject of commendation. Sidney, | 
5. Ground of praiſe. 

Good-nature is the moſt godlike commendation 

of a man, Dryden's Fuvenal, Dedication, 
4. Meffage of love. 


Shakſpeare. 
Hark you, Margaret, 
No princely commendations to my king. 
— Such commendations as become a maid, 
A virgin, and his ſervant, fay to him. Sia. 
CeMME'NDATORY. adj. | from commend. ] 
OE repreſentative z containing 
P . 

It doth much add to a man's reputation, and 
is like perpetual letters commendatery, to have 
good forms; to attain them, it almoſt ſufficeth 
not to deſpiſe them. 

We beſtow the flouriſh of poetry on thoſe | 
commendatory conceits which popularly ſet forth 
the eminency of this creature, Bro vun. 

_ If Loan think that neither he nor you deſpiſe 
me, it is a greater honour to me, by far, than if 
all the houſe of lords writ commendatory verſes 
upon me 


1. Reco 20h » | 
Hales' Origin © Mankind. |} mmendation , favourable repre- 


. 
air to fly in as in your breath, ſo could not ” any 


Bacon's Eſſays. ] 


COM 
CounsxnsUnATE. adj. [from the verb. 
1. Reducible to ſome common meaſure. 
| They permitted no intelligence between them, 

other than by the mediation of ſome organ equally 
commenſurate to ſoul and body. Gov. of the Tongue. 
2, Equal; | ver. oem to each other.. 
Is our knowledge adequately commenſurate 
with the nature of things? Glanville, 
Thoſe who are perſuaded that they ſhall con. 
tinue for ever, cannot chuſe 'but aſpire after a 
happineſs commenſurate to their duration. Tillotſ. 
othing commenſurate to the defires of human 

| nature, on which it could fax as its ultimate end, 
without being carried on with any farther defire. 


| COMME'NSURATELY, adv. 

men/urate. ] With the __ of mea» 
ſuring, or being meaſured by ſome 
other thing. 

We are conſtrained to make the day ſerve to 
meaſure the year as well as we can, though not 
| commenſurately to each year; but by collecting 
| the fraction of days in ſeveral years, till they 

amount tu an even day. Holder on Time. 
ComMMENSURA'TION. #. , [from commen- 

ſurate.] Proportion; reduction of ſome 
things to ſome common meaſure. 
N A body over great, or over ſmall, will not be 
thrown ſo far as a body of a middle fize; ſo 
that, it ſeemeth, there muſt be a commenſuration 
or proportion between the body moved and the 
force, to make it move well. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 

All ftnefs lies in a particular commenſuraticn, 

or proportion, of one thing to another. South, 


To COMMENT. v. n. [commentor, Lat.] 
| 1, To annotate ; to write notes upon an 
author; to expound ; to explain: with 


— 


— 


— 


cem nan. n. /. [from 8 
raiſer, 


Such a concurrence of two extremes; by moſt 
of the ſame commenders and diſprovers. Wotton, | 
CoOMMENSA'LITY. nfo jo commenſalis, | 
Lat.] Fellowſhip of table; the cul- | 
tom of eating together. | 
They being enjoined and prohibited certain 
foods, thereby to avoid community with the Gen- 
tiles, upon promiſcuous commenſality. Brown. 
OM MENSURABI'LITY. 2. . [from com- 
menſurable.] Capacity of being com- 
pared with another, as to the meaſure; 
or of being meaſured by another. Thus 


a yard containing a certain number of 
inches; the diameter and circumference 
of a circle are incommenſurable, not 


ſure. Proportion. 

Some place the eſſence thereof in the propor- 
tion of parts, concciving it to conſiſt in a comely 
commenfurability of the whole unto the parts, and 
the parts between themſelves. Brown, 


ira, Latin. ] Reducible to ſome com- 
mon meaſure : as a yard and a foot are 
meaſured by an inch, 
Comme'NSURABLENESS. n. /. [from com- 
menſurable.] Commenſurability; pro- 
portion. 
There is no commenſurableneſi between this ob- 


ject and a created underſtanding, yet there is. 
a congruity and connaturality. Hals. 


To COMME'NSURATE. v. a. [con and 


mon meaſure. 
That diviſion is not natural, but artificial, and 
by agreement, as the apteſt terms to commenſu- 


an inch and a yard are commenſurable, | 


being reduceable to any common mea- | 


menſuru, Lat.] To reduce to ſome com- 


| upon before the thing explained. 
Such are thy ſecrets, which my life makes good, 
And eomments on thee; for in ev'ry thing 
Thy words do find me out, and parallels bring, 
And in another make me underſtand, Herbert. 
Criticks having brit taken a liking to one of 
theſe poets, proceed to comment on him, and il- 
luftrate him. + Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 
They have contented themſelves only to com- 
ment upon thoſe texts, and make the beſt copics 
they could after thoſe originals. Temple, 
Indeed I hate that any man ſhould be idle, 
while I muſt tranſlate and comment, Pope. 


2. To make remarks; to make obſerva- 


tions. 
Enter his chamber, view his lifeleſs corps, 
And comment then upon his ſudden death. Sha4/, 


 Co'mnmenT. n. /. [from the verb.] 
I. Annotations on an author ; notes; ex- 
planation; expoſition ; remarks. 
Adam came into the world a philoſopher, 
which appeared by his writing the nature of 
| things upon their names: he could view effences 
in themſelves, and read forms without the com- 
ment of their reſpective properties, South, 
All the volumes of philoſophy, 
With all their comments, never could invent 
So politick an inſtrument. | Prior. 
Proper geſtures, and vehement exertions of the 
voice, are a kind of comment to what he utters, 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
Still, with itſelf compar'd, his text peruſe ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan muſe. 
P Opes 


— 


2. Remark ; obſervation. 
In ſuch a time as this, it is not meet 
That every nice offence ſhould bear its comment, 
Shakſpeares 
Forgive the comment that my paſſion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind, 
Shakſpeare's King John, 
| All that is behind will be by way of comment 
on that part of the church of. England's charity. 


rate the longitude of places. 


1 


Brown, | 


Hammond Fundamentals, 


COM 


Co'MMENTARY. 4. [commentarius, Lat.] 
1. An expoſition 3 book of annotations or 
remar 
In religion, ſcripture.is the beſt rule ; and the 
church's univerſal practice, the beſt commentary. 
King Charles, 
2. Memoir; narrative in familiar manner. 
Vere, in a private commentary which he wrote 
of that ſervice, teſtified that eight hundred were 
ſlain. Bacon. 
They ſhew ſtill the ruins of Cæſar's wall, that 
reached eighteen miles in length, as he has de- 
clared it in the firſt book of his Commentaries. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Com META“ TOR. n, / [from comment. | 
Expoſitor ; annotator. . 
I have made ſuch expoſitions of my authors, 
as no commentator will forgive me. Dryden. 
Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya 
was a lawyer who had loft his cauſe. Addiſon, 
Galen's commentator tells us, that bitter ſub- 
ances engender choler, and burn the blood. 


Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
No commentator can more lily paſs 


O'er a learn'd unintelligible place. Pope. 
Co'MMENTER. n. /. [from comment.] One 
that writes comments ; an explainer 
an annotator. 
Slily as any commenter goes by 
Hard words or ſenſe. 


Donne, 
CommenrTr'Tious. adj. 


[ commentitius, 


Latin.) Invented ; fiitious ; imagi- | 


nary. 

101 eaſy to draw a paralleliſm between that 
ancient and this modern nothing, and make good 
its reſemblance to that commentitions inanity. 

Glanville's Scepfis, 
COMMERCE. . /. [commercium, Lat. 


It was ancient ly accented on the laſt 
ſyllable. ] | 

1. 1 ; exchange of one thing for 
another; interchange of any thing; 
trade; traffick. 


Places of publick reſort being thus provided, 
our repair thither is eſpecially for mutual cenfe- 
rence, and, as it were, commerce to be had be- 
tween God and us. Hooker, 

How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhoods in cities, 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores, 
But by degrees ſtand in authentick place? Shakſ, 
Inſtructed ſhips ſhall ſail to quick commerce, 

By which remoteſt regions are ally'd ; 

Which makes one city of the univerſe, 


Where ſome may gain, and all may be ſupply'd. | 


Dryden, 
Theſe people had not any commerce with the 


other known parts of the world. Tillotſon, 

In any country, that hath commerce with the 
teſt of the world, it is almoſt impoſſible now to 
be without the uſe of filver coin. Locke. 


2. Common or familiar intercourſe. 
Good-nature, which conſiſts in overlooking 
of faults, is to be exerciſed only in doing our- 
ſelves juſtice in the ordinary commerce and oc- 
currences of life, Addiſon. 


To Co'MMERCE. v. 2. | from the noun.] 
1. To traffick. 


Ezekiel in the deſcription of Tyre, and of the 
excecding trade that it had with the Eaſt, as the 
only mart town, reciteth both the people with 
whom they commerce, and alſo what commodi- 
ties every country yielded. Raleigh. 

When they might not converſe or commerce 
with any civil men ; whither ſhould they fly but 
into the woods and mountains, and there hve in 
a wild manner. . Sir J. Davies, 

2. To hold intercourſe with. 

Come, but keep thy wonted ſtate, 

With even ſtep and muſing gait, | 
And looks commercing with the ſkies, 


Thy rapt ſoul fitting in thine eyes. Milton. 


_ 


COM 
Counz'sciar. adj, 
Relating to com or 
To COMMIGRATE, v. a. [con and mi- 
gro, Latin, ] To remove in a body, or 


conſent, from one country to an- 
other, 


Commicra'tION. a. / [from commigrate. ] 
A removal of a large body of people 
from one country to another. 

Both the inhabitauts of that, and of our world, 
loſt all memory of their commigration hence. 

Wiordward's Natural Hiflory. 

COMMINA'TION. 2. / [comminatio, 
Latin. ] . | 

1. A threat; a denunciation of puniſh- 
ment, or of vengeance, 

Some parts of Knowledge God has thought fit 
to ſeclude from us; to fence them not only by 
precept and commination, but with ng Sor 
impoſſibilities, Decay of Piety. 

2. The recital of God's threatenings on 
ſtated days. 

Commi'NAaTORY, adj. [from commination.] 
Denunciatory ; threatening. 


To Commin'GLE, v. a. [commiſceo, Lat.] 
To mix into one maſs; to unite inti- 
mately ; to mix; to blend. 

Bleſt are thoſe, 
Whoſe blood and judgment are ſo well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger, 
To ſound what ſtop ſhe pleaſe. Shakſpeare. 

To Comm1'NGLE. v. n. To unite one with 
another. | 


Diſſolutions of gum tragacanth and oil of ſweet 
almonds do not commingle, the oil remaining on 
the top till they be ſtirred. Bacon. 


Comminv'iBLE. adj. [from —_— 
Frangible ; reducible to powder; ſuſ- 
ceptible of pulverization. 

The beſt diamonds are comminuible ; and are 
ſo far from breaking hammers, that they ſubmit 
unto peſtilation, and reſiſt not any n—_— peſtle. 

rown, 


To COMMINUTE. v. a. [comminuo, 
Latin.) To grind; to pulverize ; to 
break into ſmall parts. 

Parchment ſkins, and cloth, drink in liquors, 
though themſelves be intire bodies, and not com- 
minuted, as ſand and aſhes. Bacon“ Nat, Hift, 

CommiINu TION. 3. / [from comminute. ] 

1. The act of grinding into ſmall parts; 
pulverization. | 

The jaw in men, and animals furniſhed with 
grinders, hath an oblique or tranſverſe motion, 
neceſſary for comminution of the meat. Ray. 

This ſmiting of the fteel with the flint doth 
only make a comminution, and a very rapid whirl- 
ing and melting of ſome patticles ; but that idea 
of flame is wholly in us. Bentley. 

2, Attenuation. 


Cauſes of fixation are the even ſpreading of 
the ſpirits and tangible parts, the cloſeneſs of the 
tangible parts, and the jejuneneſs or extreme 
comminution of ſpirits ; of which the two firſt may 
be joined with a nature liquefiahle. Bacon 


Comm1r'sSERABLE. adj. from commiſerate.] 

Worthy of compaſſion ; pitiable ; ſuch 
as mult excite ſympathy or ſorrow. 

It is the finfulleſt thing in the world to defti- 
rute a plantation once in forwardneſs : for, be- 
ſides the diſhonour, it is the guiltineſs of blood 
of many commmiſcrable perſons. Bacon, 

This was the end of this noble and commiſc- 
rable perſon, Edward, eldeſt ſon to the duke of 
Clarence. Bacon's Henry vit. 
To COMMI'SERATE. v. a. [con and 

miſereor, Lat.] To pity; to look on 
with compaſſion; to compaſſionate. 


1 


[from commerce. ] } 
traflick. 


1 deſerve commiſeration. 


Then we muſt thoſe, who groan beneath the 
weight | 

Of age, diſeaſe, or want, commiſerate, Denham, 

We ſhould commiſerate our mutual ignorance, 

and endeavour to remove it. Locke, 


CommISeRA'TION. nf. [fromcommiſerate. ] 

Pity; compaſſion ; tenderneſs, or concern 
for another's * 

Theſe poor ſeduced creatures, whom I can nei- 
ther ſpeak nor think of but with much commi- 
ſeration and pity. Hooker, 

Live, and hereafter ſay 
A mad man's mercy bade thee run away, 
I do defy thy commiſeration, 1 

„ thee for a felon here. Shakſpeare, 

knows with how much — 
and ſolicitous caution, I carried on that buſineſs, 
that I might neither encourage the rebels, nor 
diſcourage the proteſtants, King Charles, 

She ended weeping ; and her lovely plight 
Immoveable, till peace, obtain'd from fault 
Acknowledg'd and deplor'd, in Adam wrought 
Commiſeration, 

From you their eſtate may expect effectual 
comfort; there are none from whom it may not 
$S reftt., 
No where fewer beggars appear to charm — come 

miſeration, yet no where is there greater charity. 

Graunt”s Bills of Mortality. 

I prevailed with myſelf to go and fee him, 

partly out of commiſeration, and partly out of 

curioſity, Swift. 

CouNιeãs ARIS HIP. 2. /. — commiſſary.] 
The office of a commiſſary. 


A commiſſuriſtip is not grantable for life, ſo as 
to bind the ſucceeding biſhop, though it ſhould be 
confumed by the dean and chapter. Aylife, 


Latin.) 
1. An officer made occaſionally for a cer- 
tain purpoſe; a delegate; a deputy. 
2. It isa title of ecclefia 


appertaining to ſuch as exerciſes ſpiritual 
juriſdiction (at leaſt ſo far as his com- 


miſſion permits) in places of the dioceſe 


chancellor cannot call the ſubjects. 


Cowell, 

The commiſſaries of biſhops have authority 
only in ſome certain place of the divceſe, and in 
ſome certain cauſes of the juriſdiction limited to 
them by the biſhop's commiſſion. 


3. An officer who draws up liſts of the 
numbers of an army, and repulates the 
procuration and conveyance of proviſion 
or ammunition, 

But is it thus you Engliſh bards compoſe ? 
With Runick lays thus tag infipid proſe ? 
And when you ſhould your heroes deeds rehearſe, 
Give us a comm#ſſury's liſt in verie ? Prior _ 

COMMI'SSION. 3. /. f{commiſſic, low 
Latin. ] 


1. The act of entruſting any thing. 


is held, or authority exerciſed. 

Commiſſton is the warrant, or letters patent, that 
all men exerciſing juriidiction, either ordinary ur 
extraordinaty, have for their power. Cervell, 

Om iſſion to do what is neceſſary, 
Seals a cerm://icr to a blank of danger, Shatſpeare. 

| The ſubjeRs grief 


Comes through cem ien, which compel from 
cach 


The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Without delay. Saat ſpeare's Henry vitt, 
| He led our powers; 

Bore the cemmi//1on of my place and perſon 

The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 

And call itſe}f your brother. Stakſpeare, 
He would have them fully acquainted with the 

nature and extent of their othce, and fo be joins 


Milton's Paradiſe Left, - 


CO'MMISSARY. 2. /. [commiſſarius, low ' 
aſtical juriſdiction, + 


ſo far diſtant from the chief city, as the 


Aytiffe, © 


2. A truſt; a warrant by which any truſt. 


r 2 nw + 
* 9 
= 


— 


COM 


commiſſion with inſtruction: by one he conveys 


power, by the other Knowledge. South, 
4. A warrant by which a military officer 


is conſtituted. 

Solyman, filled with the vain hope of the con- 
queſt of Perſia, gave out lis commons into all 
parts of his empire, for the raiſing of a mighty 
army. Knolles' Hiftory of the Turks, 

I was made a colonel; though 1 gained my 
commiſſion by the horſe's viitues, having leapt 
over a fix-bar gate. ' Addiſon's Freeholder. 

He for his ſon a gay comm!{/ron buys, 

Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies. 
Pope. 

4. Charge; mandate; office; employ- 
ment. 

It was both a ſtrange con, and a ſtrange 

.,obedience to a commiſion, for men, in the midſt 
of their own blood, and being ſo furiouſly aſſail- 
ed, to hold their hands contrary to the laws of 
nature and neceſſity. Bacon”, War with Spain. 
Such common from above 
I have receiv'd, to anſwer thy deſire 
Of knowledge within bounds, 

At his command the ſtorms invade ; 
The winds by his cmi blow, 

Till with a nod he hids them ceaſe. - Dryden. 

He bore his great came in his look; 

But ſweetly temper'd awe, and ſoften'd all he 
ſpoke. : : Dryden. 

5. AR of committing a crime; perpetra- 

tion. Sins of commiſſion are diſtinguiſhed 

in theology from ſins of omiſſion. 
Every commiſſion of fin introduces into the ſoul 
a certain degree of hardneſs. South's Sermons, 
He indulges himſelf in the habit of known fin, 
whether commiſſion of ſomething which God hath 
Forbi«lden, or the omithon of ſomething com- 
manded. Rogers“ Sermons, 
6, A number of people joined in a truſt. 

or office. 

7. The ſtate of that which is entruſted to 
a number of joint officers : as, the great 
ſeal was put into commiſſion. 

3. [In commerce. ] The order by which 
a factor trades for another perſon. 

2¹ Commiss'10N. v. a. ¶ from coAiniffion.] 

4. To empower; to appoint. 


2. To ſend with mandate or authority. 
The peace polluted thus, a cholen band 
He hrſt cmi to the Latian land, 
In thieat'ning embaſſy. Dryden's Muneid. 
To Commi'sS$10NATE. v. 4. [from com- 
miſſion.) To commiſſion; to em- 
power. Not in uſe. 1 
As he was thus ſent by his father, ſo alſo were 
the apoſtles ſolemnly cammiſſtonated by him to 
preach to the Gentile world, who, with indefa- 
tigable induſtry and reſolute ſufferings, purſued 
the charge; and ſure this is competent evidence, 
that the deſign was of the moſt weighty impor- 
tance. Decay of Piety. 
Commi'ssIONER, 1. /. [from commiſſion. ] 
One included in a warrant of authority. 
A. commiſſioner is one who hath commiſſion, as 
letters patents, or «ther lawful warrant, to exe- 
cute any publick office. Corvell, 
One article they ſtood upon, which I with your 
commifſoncrs have agreed upon. Siuney. 
Theſe cammſioners came into England, with 
whom covenants were concluded, Hayward, 
The archbiſhop was made one of the commiſ- 
£92013 of the treaſury, Clareniton, 
Suppoſe itinerary commiſſioners to inſpect, 
throughout the kingdom, into the conduct of 
men in oftce, with reſpect to murals and religion, 
as wcll as abilirics. Swift. 
Like are their merits, like rewards they (hare; 
That ſhines a conſul, this comm#ghoner, Pepe. 


Commi'ssURE. . .. [cammiſſura, Lat in.] 
Joint; a place where one part is joined 
40 another, 


Milton, 


li. 


COM 


All theſe inducements cannot countervail the 
inconvenience of disjointing the commiſſures with 
ſo many ſtrokes of the chiſſel. 

This animal is covered with a ſtrong ſhell, 
jointed like armour by four tranſverſe commiſſures 
in the middle of the body, connected by tough 
membranes, Ray on the Creation. 


75 COMMIT. v. a. [committo, Latin. ] 
1. To intruſt; to give in truſt; to put 


into the hands of another. 

It is not for your health, thus to commit 

Your weak condition to the raw cold morning. 
| Shakſpeare. 
2. To put in any place to be kept ſafe. 
They who are deſirous to commit to memory, 
might have eaſe. 5 2 Macc. 
Is my muſe controul'd 
By ſervile awe ? Born free and not be bold! 
At leaſt I'll dig a hole within the ground, 
And to the truſty earth commit the ſound. 
Dryden's Perſius. 
3. To ſend to priſon; to impriſon. 

Here comes the nobleman that commitzed the 

prince, for ſtriking him about Bardolptr; 
Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

They two were committed, at leaſt refirained ot 
their liberty. Clarendon. 

So, though my ankle ſhe has quitted, 

My heart continues ſtill committed; 

And, like a bail'd and main-priz'd lover, 

Although at large, I am bound over. Hudibras. 
4. To perpetrate; to do a fault; to be 

guilty of a crime, | 

Keep thy word jultly ; ſwear not ; commit not 
with man's ſworn ſpouſe, Shakſpeare. 

Letters out of Uliter gave him notice of the 
inhumane murders committed there upon a multi- 
tude of the proteſtants. Clarendon. 

A creeping young fellow committed matrimony 
with a briſk gameſome laſs. L' Eftrange. 

Tis policy 
For ſon and father to take different ſides; 
Then lands and tenements commit no treaſon, 
Dryden. 
5. To put together for a conteſt : a la- 
tiniſm. 

How arg wor" does Philopolis exerciſe his 
office, and ſeaſonably commit the opponent with 
the reſpondent, like a long practiſed moderator. 

NMore's Divine Dial. 
6. To place in a ſtate of hoſtility or in- 
congruity : a latiniſm, 

Harry, whoſe tuneful and weli meaſur'd ſong 
Firſt taught our Englith muſick how to ſpan 
Words with juſt note and accent, not to ſcan 
With Midas” ears, committing ſhort and long. 

| Milton, 


CommI'TMENT. 2. /. [from commit. ] 
1. Act of ſending to priſon, impriſon 
ment. | | 

It did not appear by any new examinations or 
commitments, that any other perſon was diſco- 
vered or impeached. Bacon, 

They were glad to compound for his hare -0m- 
mitment to the Tower, whence he was within 
few days enlarged. Clarenden. 

I have been conſidering, ever ſince my com- 
mitment, what it might be proper to deliver upon 
this occaſion. Swift. 

2. An order for ſending to priſon. 

CoMm1'TTEE. n. ſ. [from commit. ] Thoſe 
to whom the conſideration or ordering 
of any matter is referred, either by ſome 
court to whom it belongs, or by conſent 
of parties. 

In parliament, after a bill is read, it is either 
agreed to and paſſed, or not agreed to; or nei- 
ther of theſe, but referred to the conſideration of 
ſome appointed by the houſe to examine it far— 
ther, who thereupon are called a commirtee. 

Corvell, 

Mancheſter had orders to march thither, hav- 

ing a commirzice of the parliament with him, as 


Wotton. ' 


COM 
| there was another committee of the Scottiſh parti. 
* Aament always in that army; there being alſo now 
a committee of both kingdoms refiding at London, 
for the carrying on the war. Clarendon, 
All corners were filled with covenanters, con- 
fuſion, committee men, and ſoldiers, ſerving each 
other to their ends of revenge, or power, or pro- 
fit; and theſe committee men and ſoldiers were 
poſſeſt with this covenant. ton. 


Commi'TTER. . /. [from commit.] Per- 


petrator; he that commits. 

Such an one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men's fins, but a deriver of the whole 
guilt to himſelf; yet ſo as to leave the commit ter 
as full of guilt as before, South, 


CoMm1'TTIBLE. adj. from commit.] Lia- 


ble to be committed. 

Beſides the miſtakes committible in the ſolary 
compute, the difference of chronology diſturbs 
his computes. Brown, 


To Cox. v. a. [commiſceo, Lat.] To 
mingle; to blend; to mix; to unite 
with things in one maſs. | 

A dram of gold diſfolved in aqua regia, with 
a dram of copper in aqua fortis commixed, gave 
a great colour, Bacon. 
I have written againſt the ſpontaneous gene- 
ration of frogs in the clouds; or on the earth, out 
of duſt and rain water commixed. Ray, 
It is manifeſt, by this experiment, that the 
commixed impreſſiuns of all the colours do ftir 
up and beget a ſenſation of white; that is, that 
whiteneſs is compounded of all the colours. 
| Newton's Opticks. 


Comm1'x10N. n. /. [from commix.] 
Commi'xTion. Mixture; incorporation 


of different ingredients. 
Mere thy commixicn Greek and Trojan, ſo 
That thou could'ſt ſay, this hand is Grecian all, 
And this is Trojan. Sap. Troil. and Creſſida. 
Some ſpecies there be of middle and parti- 
cipating natures, that is, of birds and beaſts, as 
batts, and. ſome tew others, ſo confirmed and ſet 
together, that we cannot define the beginning or 
end of either; there being a commixtion of both in 
the whole, rather than adaptation orcement of the 
one unto the other. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


' Comm1'xTURE. . / [from commix.] 

1. The act of mingling ; the ſtate of being 
mingled ; incorporation; union in one 
maſs, | | 

In the commixture of any thing that is more 
oily or ſweet, ſuch bodies are leaſt apt to putrefy, 
the air working little upon them. Bacon. 

2. The maſs formed by mingling different 
things; compoſition; compound. 

Fair ladies, maſk' d, are roſes in the bud, 
Or angels veil'd in clouds; are roſes blown, 
Diſmaſk'd, their damaſk ſweet commixture ſhewn. 
Shakſpeare. 
My love and fear glew'd many friends to thee ; 
And now I fall, thy tough commirxtures melt, 
Impairing Henry, ſtrength'ning miſproud York, 


: Shakſpeare, 
There is ſcarcely any riſing but by a commix'- 
ture of good and evil arts. Bacon. 


All the circumſtances and reſpect of religion 
and ſtate in ermixed together in their ture, 
will better become a royal hiſtory, or a council- 
table than a ſingle life, Wotton, 


Commo'DE. n. /. [| French.) The head- 


dreſs of women. 

Let them r<fte how they would be affected, 
ſhould they meet with a man on herſcback, in 
his breeches and jack-boots, drefled up in a 4 
mode and a nightrail. Speator, 

She has contrived to ſhew her principles by the 
ſetting of her commode ; fo that it will Le impaſ- 
fble for any woman that is diſaflected to be in 
the taſhion. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

She, like ſome penſive ſtateſman, walks de- 

mure, 
Ard ſmiles, and hugs, to make deſtruct ion ſure ; 


| COM 
or under high commodes, with looks ere, 


Barefac*d de vours, in gaudy colours deck'd. 
Glanville. 


COMMO'DIQUS. adj. [commodus, Lat.] 


1. Convenient ; ſuitable; accommodate 


to any purpole ; lit; proper; free from 


hinderance or unealinets. 

Such a place cannot be commodious to live in; 
for being ſo near the moon, it had been too near 
the ſun, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

To that receſs, cemmodious for ſurprize, 

When purple light ſhall next ſuffuſe the ſkies, 
With me repair, Pope's Oe. 
2. Uſeful; ſuited to wants or neceſſitics. 

If they think we ought to prove the cetemo- 
nies commodious, they do greatly deccive them- 
ſelves. Hooker. 

Bacchus had found out the making of wine, 
and many things elſe comme tious for mankind. 

: Raleigh's Hiſtory of the World. 

The gods have done their part, 
By ſending this comme4dious plague. Dryden. 

| " Marv's miſe, 

Thrice ſacred muſe, commoJious precepts gives, 
Inftructive to the ſwains. Philips. 
CoMmmo'DIOUSLY. adv. from commodious. ] 
1. Conveniently. 
At the large foot of an old hollow tree, 
In a deep cave ſeated commadioufly, 
His ancient and hereditary houſe, 
There dwelt a good ſubſtantial country mouſe. 
Cowley, 
2. Without uneaſineſs. 
We need not fear 
To paſs commo liouſly this life, ſuſtain'd 
By him with many comforts, till we end 
In duſt, our final rcft. and native home. 
3. Suitably to a certain purpoſe, 

Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame 
thing to ſerve commudioufly tor divers ends. Hooker, 

Galen, upon the conſideration of the body, 
challenges any one to find how the leaſt fibre 
might be more commodioufly placed for ule or 
comelineſs. South's Sermons, 

Commo'piousNEss. n. . [from commo- 
dious.] Convenience; advantage. 

The place requireta many circumſtances; as 
the ſituation near the ſea, for the commodiouſneſs of 
an intercourſe with England. Bacon. 

Of cities, the greatn:ſs and riches increaſe ac- 
cording to the commodiouſneſs of their ſituation in 
fertile countries, or upon rivers and havens: 

| Temple. 
Commo'pity. n. / {commoditas, Latin, ] 
1. Intereſt; advantage; prpfit. 

They knew, that huwfuever men may ſcek 
their own commodZty, yet, if tnis were done with 
injury unto others, it was not to be ſuflered. 

Hooker. 


Milton, 


Commedity, the biaſs of the world, 
The world, which of itſelf is poited well, 
Till this advantage, this vile drawing biaſs, 
This fway of motion, this commodity, 
Makes it take head from all indifferency, 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent. 
Skakſpeare's King John. 
After much debatement of the commodites or 
diſcommoditics like to enſue, they concluded. 
Hayward, 
2. Convenience; particular advantage. 
There came into her head certain verſes, Which, 
if ſhe had had preſent commodity, ſhe would have 
adjoined as a retraction to the other. Sidney. 
She demanded leave not to loſe this long ſought 
for commo lity of time, to eaſe her heart. SA. 
Travellers turn out of the highway, drawn ci- 
ther by the commodity of a foot-path, or the de- 
licacy or the freſhneſs of the fields. Ben Jonſon. 
It had heen difficult to make ſuch a mole 
where they had not fo natural a commod{7ty as thr 
earth of Puzzuola, which immediately hardens in 
the water. Addiſon on Italy. 


3. Wares; merchandiſe ; goods for trat- 
fick. | 


| * N 
. * 
* 


COM 
: All my fortunes are at ſa; 
Nor have I tloney nor conmedity 

To raiſe a preſent ſum. Shatſpeare. 
Commoditics are raoveables, valuable by money, 
the common meaſure, Locke, 
Of money, in the commerce and traffic k 
of mankind, the principal uſe is that of ſaving 

the commutatiun of more bulky commodities. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Commopo're, n, . [probably corrupted 
from the Spaniſh commandador.] The 
captain who commands a {quadron of 
ſhips; a temporary admiral, 

CO'MMON. adj. {[communis, Latin. ] 


1. Belonging equally to more than one, 

Though lite and ſenſe-be common to man and 
brutes, and their operations in many things alike; 
yet by this form he lives the life of a man, and 
nut of a brute; and hath the ſenſe of a man, 
and not of a brute, Hale't Origin of Mankind. 

He who hath received damage, has, be- 
ſides the right of puniſhment common to him with 
other men, a particular right to ſcek reparation. 

Locke. 
2. Having no poſſeſſor or owner. 

Where no kindred are to be found, we ſce the 
poſſethons of a private man reveit to the com- 
munity, and ſo become again periectly common ; 
nor Can any one have a property in them, other- 
wiſe than in other things common by nature. Locae, 

3. Vulgar; mean; not dillinguiſhed by 
any excellence; often ſeen; eaſy to be 
had; of little value; not rare; not 
ſcarce. 

Or as the man, whom princes do advance 
Upon their gracious mercy-ſeat to fit, 

Doth comm: things, oi courte aud circum- 

ſtance, a 
To the reports of common men commit. Davies. 

4. Publick ; general; ſerving the uſe of all. 

He was advited by a parliament-man not tv 
be thi in reading all the common piayer, but 
make tome variation, Walton. 

I need not mention the old common ſhore of 
Rome, which ran from all parts of the town with 
the current and violence ot an ordinary river. 

Addiſon on Italy. 

5. Of no rank; mean; without birth or 
deſcent. 

Look, as I blow this feather from my face, 
And as the air blows it to me again, 

Such is the lightneſs of you common men. Skatſp. 
Fly ing buliets now, 

To execute his rage, appear too flow ; 

They mils, or {weep but commen fouls away; 

For ſuch a loſs Opdam his life muſt pay. aller. 

6. Frequent ; uſual; ordinary. 

There is an evil which I have ſeen common 
among men. Eccles. 

The papiſts were the moſt commen place, and 
the butt agginſt whom all the arrows were di- 
refed, Clarendon 

Neither is it ſtrange that there ſhould be my ſ- 
terics in divinity, as well as in the common: /7 
operations in nature, Sor. 

7. Proſtitute. 

'Tis a ſtrange thing, the impudence of ſome wo- 
men! was the word of a dame who herſelf was 
common. L' Eftrarge. 

Hipparchus was going to marry a comm Wo- 
man, but conſulted Philander upon the occaton. 

Spectuc or. 

8. [In grammar. ] Such verbs as ſignify 
both action and paſſion are called com- 
mon e as, aſpernor, I deſpiſe, or am de- 

/piſed ; and alſo ſuch nouns as are both 
maſculine and feminine, as parens. 

Co'mmon. 1. /. [from the adjective.] An 
open. ground equally uſed by many 
perſons, 

Then take we down his load, and turn him off, 
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* 


* 


COM 

Like to the empty afs, to ſniake hig ears 
| And graze in — ny” 535 0 
Is not the ſeparate property ef a thing the 
great cauſe of its endcarment? Does any one 
reſpe a commpn as much as he does his garden ? 
South, 
Co'mmon. adv. [from the adjective. ] 
Commonly ; ordinarily. 
I am more thaw common tall. 

In Common. 


I, Equally to be participated by a certain 
number, 

By making an explicite conſent of every com- 
muner neceſſary to any one's appropriating to 
himſelf any part of what is given i» commen, 
children or ſervants could not cut the meat which 
their father or maſter had provided for them in 
common, without aſſiguing to every one his pecu- 
liar part, | 9%. 4 

2, Equally with another; indiſcriminately. 
In a work of this nature it is impoſſible to 
avoid pueriluies; it having that u common with 
dictionaries, and books of antiquities. Arbe. 
J Co'MMON. v. n. [from the noun.? 
To have a joint tight with others in ſome 
common ground. | 
Common La contains thoſe cuſtoms and 
uſages which have, by long preſcription, 
obtained in this nation the force of laws. 
It is diſtinguiſhed from the ſtatute law, 


which owes its authority to acts of par- 
liament, 

| Common PLEeas. The king's court now 
held in Weſtminſter Hall, but anciently 
moveable. 

Gwyn obſerves, that till Henry 111. granted 
the magna charta, there were but two courts, the 
exchequer, and the king's bench, ſu called becauſe 
it followed tice King ; but, upon the grant of that 
charter, the court of common pleas was erected, 
and fettled at Weſtminſter. All civil cauſes, 
both rea! and perſonal, are, or were formerly, 
tried in this court, according to the ſtrict laws 
of the realm; and Forteſcue repreſents it as the 
only court for real cauſes. The chief judge 18 
called the lord chief juſtice of the commer , 
and he is aſũſted by three oi four aftogiates, cre 


Shakſpeare, 


. ated by letters patent fiom the king. tete. 
. / . {; (fr Ih- 
O'MMONABLE.adj.| from common. ] What 
1s held in common, 
Much good land mig! t be gained from futcfs 
and chaſes, and rum other communatle places, fo 
as there be care taken that the poor commontrs 


have no injury, Bucen to Þ iliets, 


right of feeding on a common; the joint 
right of uſing any thing in common with 
others. 


Co'mnONALTY. n. / [communault, Fr.] 
1. Ihr common prople ; the people of the 
lower rank. 
Bid him ftrive 
To gain the love o' th* commeanalty the duke 
Shall govern England. Shat ſpeare. 
There is in every ſtate, as we know, two par- 
tions of tubjccts; the nulles, and the commora/ty, 
Bacen, 
The emmet joincd in hey popular tribes 
Of commonal/7y., ALeten's Paraiiſe Loft. 
All gentle men are almoſt obliged to it; and J 
know 10 reaſon we thould give that advantage to 
the commona/ty of Eng land, to be foremoſt in 
b.ave ations, Dryden, 
2. ihe bulk of mankind, 
I my telt two will ute the fecr@ acknowledge 
ment of t'.c common ity, bearing 1ccord of the 


God of gods. Hoaker, 
CoMMONER. . /. [from common. 
1. One of the common people ; a man of 
low raak, cf mean coudition, 


| 


Co'MMONAGE. n./. {from common. ] The. 
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| | Doubt nee 
The commoners, for whom we ftand, but they, 
His great men durſt not pay their court to 
him, till he had ſatiated his thirſt of blood by 
the death of ſome of his loyal commoners. 
Addiſon's Free holder. 
2. A man not noble. 
This commoner bas worth and parts, 
Is prais'd for arms, or lov'd for arts : 
His head aches for a coronet ; 
And who is bleſs'd that is net great? Prior. 
$- A member of the houſe of commons. 
There is hardly a greater difference between 
two things, than there is between a repreſenting 
commoner in his publick calling, and the ſame 
perſon in common life, _ G Swift. 
4. One who has a joint right in common 
und. 
Much land might be gained from commonable 
places, ſo as there be care taken that the puor 
commoners have no injury. B 


acon. 

5. A ſtudent of the ſecond rank at the 
univerſity of Oxford; one that cats at 
the common table. | 


6. A proſtitute. 
Behold this ring, 
Whoſe high reſpe&, and rich validity, 
Did lack a parallel : yet, for all that, 
He gave it to a commoner of th camp. Shakſp, 
, Commont'T1on. . . [commonitio, Lat.] 
Advice; warning; inſtruction. 
: Co'mwonLy. adv. [from common.] Fre- 
quently ; uſually ; ordinarily, ; for the 
. moſt part. 
This hand of yours requires 
Much caſtigation, exerciſe devout ; 
For here's a ſtrong and ſweating devil here, 
That commonly rebels. rp omen Othello. 
A great diſeaſe may change the frame of the 
body, though, if it lives to recover ſtrength, it 
- commonly returns to its natural conſtitution. 
Temple. 
+ Co'mmonNEss. -s. /. [from common. 
1. Equal participation among many. 
Nor can the commonneſs of the guilt obviate 
the cenſure, there being nothing more frequent 
than for men to accuſe their own faults in other 
perſons. Government of the Tongue. 
2. Frequent occurrence; frequency. 

Blot eut that maxim, res nolunt diu male admi- 
viſtrari : the commonneſs makes me. not know who 
is the author; but ſure he muſt be ſome modern. 

- | Swift. 
Jo CommonyLA'Ct. v. a. To reduce to 


general heads. 

' I do not apprehend any difficulty in collecting 
and commonplacing an univerſal hiſtory from the 
biſtorians. Felten. 


.ComwonyLa'ce-Book. 1. , A book in 
which things to be remembered are 


ranged under general heads. 
I turned to my commonplace-book, and found his 
caſe under the word coguette, Tatler. 
 Co'mmons. 1. / 
1. The vulgar; the lower people; thoſe 


who inherit no honours, 
Little office 
The hateful commons will perform for us; 
Except, like curs, to tear us all in pieces. Shakſp. 
Hath he not paſs'd the nobles and the commons ? 
Shakſpeare. 
"Theſe three to kings and chiefs their ſcenes 
diſplay, 
The reſt before th* ignoble commons play. Dryden. 
The gods of greater nations dwell around, 
And, on the right and left, the palace bound; 
The commons where they can: the nobler ſort, 
With winding doors wide open, front the court. 
. Dryden, 
2. The lower houſe of parliament, by 


which the people are repreſented, and 


4 


1 


Upon their ancient malice, will forget. Shakſp. | 


com 
of which the members are choſen by the 
people. 


. 


My good lord 
How now for —— of this bill 
Urg'd by the commons ? Doth his many 
Incline to it, or nd? Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
In the houſe of commons many gentlemen, un- 
ſatisfied of his guilt, durſt not condemn him. 
King Charles. 
3. Food; fare; diet: ſo called from col- 


leges, where it is eaten in common. 

e painted himſelf of a dove colour, and 

took his commons with the pigeons. L' Eftrange. 
Mean while ſhe quench'd her fury at the flood, 

And with a lenten fallad cool'd her blood: 

Their — though but coarſe, were nothing 

cant ; | 
Nor did their minds an equal banquet uy 


The doctor now obeys the ſummons, 


Likes both his company and commons. Swift, 
CoMMONWE'AL., n. /. [from common 
CommonweE'ALTH. { andeweal,orwealth.] 


t. A polity; an eſtabliſhed form of civil 


life. 


Two foundations bear up publick ſocieties; 
the one inclination whereby all men defire ſociable 
life ; the other an order agreed upon, touching 
the manner of their union in living together : the 
latter is that which we call the law of a common- 
weal, Hooker. 

It was impoſſible to make a commonweal in 
Ireland, without ſettling of all the eſtates and 
poſſeſſions throughout the Kingdom. Davies. 

A continual parliament would but keep the 
commonweal in tune, by preſerving laws in their 
vigour. King Charles. 

There is no body in the commonwealth of learn- 
ing who does not profeſs himſelf a lover of you 


ke. 

2. The publick ; the general body of the 
people, 

Such a prince, 


So kinda father of the commemtueal. Shakſpeare, 
Their ſons are well tutored by you: you are a 
good member of the commonwealth, Shakſpeare, 
3- A government in which the ſupreme 
power is lodged in the people; a re- 
publick. 
Did he, or do yet any of them, imagine | 
The gods would fleep to ſuch a Stygian practice, 
Againſt that .commenwealth which they have 
founded ? Fenſon. | 
Commonwealth were nothing more, in their o i- 
ginal, but free cities; though ſometimes, by force 
of order and diſcipline, they have extended them- 
ſelves into mighty dominions. Temple. 
Co'mMORANCE. T2. J. [from commorant.] 
Co'mmokancy. J Dwelling ; habitation; 
abode ; reſidence. 
The very quality, carriage, and place of com- 
morance, of witneſſes is plainly and * ſet 
: ale. 
An archbiſhop, out of his dioceſe, becomes 
ſubject to the archbiſhop of the province where 
he has his abode and commorancy. Ayliffe. 


CO'MMORANT. adj. [ commorans, Lat.] 
Reſident ; dwelling ; —— 5 
The abbot may demand and recover his monk, 
that is commorant and reſiding in another monaſ- | 
tery. Apyliffe's Parergon. | 
Commo'TioN. n. / [commotio, Latin. 
1. Tumult; diſturbance; combuſtion; ſe- 
dition; publick diſorder; inſurrection. 
By flatt'ry he hath won the common hearts ; 
And, when he ill pleaſe to make commotion, 
*Tis to be fear'd they all will follow him. Shak/. 
Ye ſhall hear of wars and comet ion, be not 
terrified. Luke, 
The Iliad conſiſts of battles, and a continual 
commetion ; the Odyſſey in patience and wiſdom. 
Breeme's Notes en the Odyſſey. 


— 


2. Pertufbarlon; diforderof mind ; heat ; 
violence; agitation. 
Some ft commotion | 
Is in his brain; he bites his lips and ſtarts. Shak, 

He could not debate any thing without ſome 
eommetion, when the aigument was not of mo- 
ment. Clarendon, 

3. Diſturbance ; reſtleſſneſs. 

Sacrifices were offered when an earthquake 
happened, that he would allay the commotions of 
the water, and put an end to the earthquake. 

Wodward's Natural Hiftsry, 

Commo'TrIoNnER. 3. /. [from commotzon.] 

One that cauſes commotions; a diſturber 
of the peace. A word not in uſe, 

The people, more regarding commotioners than 
commiſſioners, flocked together, as clouds cluſter 
againſt a ſtorm, Hayward. 

To ComMmo'yE. v. a. [commoveo, Latin. ] 
To diſturb ; to agitate ; to put inte a 
violent motion ; to unſettle. Not uſed. 

| Straight the ſands, 
Commowv'd around, in gathering eddies play. 
Thomſon's Summer. 

To COMMUNE. v. n. [communico, Lat.] 
To converſe ; to talk together; to im- 
part ſentiments mutually. 

So long as Guyon with her communed, 

Unto the ground ſhe calt her modeſt eye; 

And ever and anon, with roſy red, 

The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 
Fairy Queen, 

I will commune with you of ſuch things 

That want no ears but yours. Shatſpeare, 

would forbear open hoſtility, and reſort 
unto him peaceably, that they might commune 
together as friends. Hayward. 

Then commune, how that day they beft may ply 
Their growing work. Milton's Par. Left. 

Ideas, as ranked under names, are thoſe that, 
ſot the moſt part, men reaſon of within themſelves, 
and always thoſe which they commune about with 
others. Locte. 

CoMMuNnicaBrLitY, n. /. [from com- 
municable, ] The quality of being com- 
mnnicable ; capability to be imparted. 

Commu'NICABLE, adj. [from communi- 

cate.] ; 

I. That may become the common poſ- 
ſeſſion of more than one: with 70. 

Sith eternal life is communicable unto all, it be- 
hooveth that the word of God be ſo likewiſe, 

Fs Heoker, 

2. That may be recounted ; that of which 
another may ſhare the knowledge : with 
to. 

Nor let thine own inventions hope 
Things not reveal'd, which th' inviſible king, 
Only omniſcient, hath ſuppreſs'd in night, 
To none communicable in earth or heav' n. Milten, 

3. That may be imparted. 
| The happy place 
Rather inflames thy torment, repreſenting 
Loſt bliſs, te thee no more communicable, Milten. 

CommMu'NiCANT. . / from communicate. ] 
One who 1s preſent, as a worſhipper, 
at the celebration of the Lord's Sup- 

er; one who participates of the bleſſed 
crament. 

Communicents have ever uſed it; and we, by 
the form of the very utterance, do ſhew we uſe 
it as communicants. Heoker, 

A conſtant frequenter of worſhip, and a never- 
failing monthly communicant, Atterbury, 


D COMMUNICATE. v. a. [communi- - 
co, Latin, ] 

1, To impart to others what is in our 
own power; to give to others as par- 
takers; to confer a joint poſſeſſion ; to 
beſtow. 


C. O M 


Common benefits are to be*thatmunicated with 
all, but peculiar: bene ſits with choice ++ aces! 
Where God is. worſhipped, there he communi- 
cates his bleſſings aud holy influences, Taylor. 
| Which of theGrecianchiefs conſorts with thee ? 
But Diomede defires my company, by 
Aud {till communicates his praiſe with me. Dryd. 
2. To reveal; to impart knowledge. 
I learned diligently, aud Uo;communizere, Wil- 
dom liberally : I do not hide her riches. V iſdom. 
3. It had anciently the prepolition with 
before the perſon to whom» communt- 
cation, either of benefit or knowledge, 
was made 5 
Charles the Hardy would communicate his 
lecrets with none; and, Icaſt, of all, thoſe ſectets 
which troabled hin: moſt. | 
He communicated thoſe thoughts only <wirk the 
lord Digby, the lord Colepeper, and the chan- 
cellor. x Clarendon, 
A journey of much adventure, which, to ſhew 


the ſtrength of his privacy, had. been before not | 


other. Wotton. 


communicated with 2 
y to: Clarendon uſes 


4. Now it has on 
both with and to. 
Let him, that is taught in the word, communi» 
cate wnto him that teacheth, Galatians, 
His majeſty frankly promiſed, that he could 
not, in any degree, communicate te any perſon the 
matter, before he had taken and communicated to 
them his own reſolutions. - Clarendon. 
Thoſe who ſpeak in publick are better heard 
when they diſcourſe by a lively genius and ready 
memory, than when they read all they would 
communicate to their hearers, Watts, 
Zo CoMMu'NICATE. v. u. 


1. To partake of the bleſſed ſacrament. 
The primitive chriſtians communicated every 


day. . a Taylor. 
2. To have 2 in common with 
another: as, % houſes communicate; 


there is a paſlage between them, com- 
mon to both, by which either may be 
entered from the other. 
The whole body is nothing but a ſyſtem of 

ſuch canals, which all communicate with une. ano- 
ther, mediately or immediately. Arbuthnot. 

CommuNiCA'TION. #. / from communi- 
cate. ] 


1. The act ol imparting benefits or know- 
ledge. | | 
Both together ſerve completely for the reception 
and communication of learned knowledge. Heller. 
2. Common boundary or inlet ; paſſage or 
means, by which from one place there is 
a way without interruption to another, 
The map ſhews the natuial communication pro- 
vidence has formed between the rivers and lakes 
of a country at ſo great a diſtance from the ſea. 
| Addiſon on Italy. 
The Euxine ſea is conveniently ſituated for 
trade, by the communication it has both with 
Aſia and Europe, Arbuthnot. 


3. Interchange of knowledge; good in- 
telligence between ſeveral perſons. 
Secrets may be carried ſo far, as to ſtop the 
communication neceſſary among all who have the 
management of affairs. Swift, 
4. Conference; converſation. 
Abner had communication with the elders of 
Israel, ſaying, ye ſought for David in times patt 
to be king over you: now then do it. 2 Samacl, 
The chief end of language, in communication, 


being to be underſtood, words ſerve not for that! 


end, when any word does not excite in the hear- 
ers the ſame idea which it. ſtands for in the mind 
of the ſpeaker, | Locke: | 
CoMMu'NICATIVE. adj, [from commus | 
-nicate.) Inclined to make advantages 
common; liberal of benefits or know- 
ledge ; not cloſe 3 not ſelfiſh. 
{i I ood: 


_ ! and nohle profeſſion. 


Bacon. 


COM 


We conceive thei mdre van ſome envious | 
and mercenary- gardeners will thank us for ; but 
they. deſerve not the name of that communicating 
, | Evelyn's Kalendar. 
We u haye paid for ur want of . prudence, and 
determine for the future, to be leſs commùmnicatiue. 
73 28 tun! * 9 ts 70 » Swift and, Pope. 
Commu'N1CaT1VENESS. n. ſ. ¶ from com · 
municutive.] The quality of being com- 

municative, of beſtowing or imparting 

benefits or knowledge. 9 9 

He. is nat only the moſt communicative of all 
beings, but he will alſo communicate himſelf 


wiſe ſome degrees of communicativeneſs would be 
wal... a... + ELLE 
Conmu'nion. * [ communio, Lat.] 
1... Intereourſe ; fellowſhip ; common poſ- 
ſeſſion ; participation of ſomething in 
common; interchange of tranſactions. 
Conſider, finally, the angels, as having with 
us that.communioy which. the apoſtle to the He- 
brews noteth; and in regard whereof angels have 


not diſdained to profeſs, tbemſelves out felow». | | 


ſervants. | „ Hooker. 
We are not, by ourſelves, ſufficient to furniſh 
ourſelves with competent ſtores for ſuch a life as 
' our nature doth deſire; therefore we are natu- 
| rally induced to ſeck communion and fellowſhip 
nl... Hooker... 
. The Iſraelites had never any communion or af- 
| fairs with the Ethiopians. _, _,.,., Raleigh. 
| S Thou, ſo pleas'd, 
| Canſt raiſe thy creature to what height thou wilt 
| Of union, or communion, deified. Milton, 
We maintain communion with God himſelf, and 
are made in the ſame degree partakers of the 
| die UMurec: en 4, „ 111 Fiddes. 
2. The common or publick celebration of 
the Lord's Supper; the participation 
of the bleſſed facrament.- | 

They reſolved, that the ſtanding of the com- 

munion table in all churches, ſhould be altered. 
| - 3 

Tertullian reporteth, that the picture of Chriſt 
was engrayen upon the communion cup. 

IA Peacham on Drawing. 
A common or publick act. 

Men began publickly to call on the name of 
the Lord; that is, they ſerved and praiſed God 
by communion and in publick manner. Raleigh, 
4. Union in the common worſhip of any 

church. OBA 
Bare communion with a good church can never 
alone make a, good man; if it could, we ſhould 
have no bad ones. South, 
Ingenuous men have lived and died in the 
communion of that church, Stilling flect ; 


Commu'NiTY. u. /. [communitas, Lat.] 
1. The commonwealth; the body poli- 
tick. | 


—  — * 


1 


3. 


How could communities, 
Degrees in ſchools, and brotherhood in cities, 
But by degree fland in authentick place? Shak. 
Not in a fingle perſon only, but in a community 
or multitude of men. Hammond. 
| This parable may be aptly enough expounded 
| of the laws that ſecure a civil community, 
| | L Prange. 
It is not deſigned for her own uſe, but for the 
whole community, Addiſen. 
The love of our country is impreſſed on our 
mind for the preſervation of the community. 
| Addifen's Freeliel.der, 
| He lives not for himſelf alone, but hath a fe- 
gard in all his actions to the great communzty. 
| NR ; : Atterbury, 
2. Common poſſeſſion ; the ſtate contrary 
to property or appropriation, 
Sit up and revel, 
Call all the great, the fair, and ſpirited daines 
Of Rome about thee, and begin a faſhion 
Ot freedom and community, Ben Jonſon. 


— 


* 


in luch meaſure as entirely to ſatisfy ; other- > 


COM. 


The undiſtinAion of many in the community of 
name, or miſapplication of the act of one uuto 
the other, hath made ſome doubt tbereof. 
Hee” |, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
This text is far from proving Adam ſole pro- 
+ Prietor; it is a confirmation of the original con- 
munity of all things. | Locke, 
4. Frequency; .commonneſs. Not in uſe. 
He was but, as the cuckow is in June, 
' Heard, not regarded; ſeen, but with ſuch eyes, 
As, fick and vJufited with community, 
+ Aﬀord no extraordinary gaze. Shakſpeare. 
CommurTAz1LtiTY. 1. . [from commuta- 
| le.) \ The quality of being capable of 
exchange. 
Counv'ranLe, adj, [from commute.] 
| That may be exchanged for ſomething 
| elſe ; that may be bought off, or rau- 
| ſomed. 


ComMmMuTA'TION. . /. [from commute. } 
1. Change; alteration. 1 

| An wnocent nature could hate nothing that 
was innocent: in a word, ſo great is the commu- 
tation, that the ſoul then hated only that which 
now only it loves, 7. e. fin. . South's Sermons. 
2. Exchange; the act of giving one thing 
for another. 

The whole univerſe is ſupported by giving and 
returning, by commerce and commutation. Sout'. 
According to the preſent temper of mankind, 

it is abſolutely neceſſary that there be ſome me- 

; thod and means of commutation, as that of money, 
| Ray on the Creation. 
| The uſe of money, in the commerce and traf- 
fick of mankind, is that of ſaving the commutation 
of more bulky commodities. Arbuthnzt, 
3. Ranſom ; the act of exchanging a cor- 
| poral for a pecuniary puniſhment. 
The law of God had allowed an evaſion, that 
is, by way of commutation or redemption. Brown. 
OMMU'TATIVE. adj. [from commute. ] 
Relative to exchange: as, commutative 

' Juſtice, that honeſty which is exerciſed in 
| traffick, and which is contrary to fraud 
in bargains. 
76 COMMU'TE. v. a. [commuto, Lat.] 
1. To exchange; to put one thing in the 
place of another; to give or receive one 
thing for another. 

' This will commute our taſks; exchange theſe 
» plcaſant and gainful ones, which God aſſigns, for 
thoſe. uneaſy and fruitleſs ones we impoſe on 
ourſelves, Decay ef Piety. 
2. To buy off, or ranſom one obligation 
by another. 

Some commute ſwearing for whoring; as if 

forbearance of the one were a diſpenſation for 
the other, | L' Eftrange. 
To CommvU'TE. v. n. To atone; to bars 
gain for exemption. | 
Thoſe inftitutions which God defigned for 
means to further men in holineſs, they look 
upon as a privilege to ſerve inſtead of it, and to 
* commute for it. Seuth's Sermons. 
ComMmu'TUAL. adj. [con and mutual. ] Mu- 


tual ; reciprocal. Uſed only in poetry. 
Love oyr hearts, and Hymen did our hands, 
Unite commutual in moſt ſacred bands. Shatſp, 


There, with commutual zeal, we both had 
ſtrove 


In acts of dear benevolence and love; 
Brothers in peace, not rivals in command. Pope. 


COMPACT. n. /. [fpatrm, Lat.] A 
contract; an accord; an agreement; 
a mutual and ſettled appointment be- 
tween two or more, to do or to forbear 


bog It had anciently the accent 
on the laſt ſyllable. 


: 3 2 


COM 
1 the king made peace with all of us; 
N. 5 - bs firm — true in me. Shak 
In the beginnings of ſpeech there was an impli- 
eit comp, founded upon common conſent, that 
fuch words, voices, or geſtures, ſhould be ſigns 
whereby they would expreſs their thoughts. South, 
To COMPA'CT. v. a. [compingo, compactum, 
Latin. ] | 
1. To join together with firmneſs; to 
unite cloſely ; to conſolidate. 
Inform her full of my particular fears : 
And thereto add ſuch reaſons of your own, 
As may compact it more. Sl, King Lear. 
Nor are the nerves of his compa#ed ſtrength 
Stretch'd and difſoly'd into unfinew'd length. 
Denham. 
By what degrees this earth's compa@#ed ſphere 
Was harden'd, woods, and rocks, and towns, 
; to bear. Roſcommon. 
This diſeaſe is more dangerous, as the ſolids 
are more ſtrict and campacted, and conſequently 
more ſo as people are advanced in age. Arbuthn. 
Now the bright ſun compatts the precious ſtone, 


1 radiant luſtre like his own. Blactmore. 
2. 10 


make out of ſomething. 
If he, compat of jars, grow muſical, 

We ſhall have ſhortly diſcord in the ſpheres. 

Shakſpeare, 
3. To league with. 
Thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's gone, thinkꝰ ſt 
oaths, 


thou thy 


Tho” they would ſwear down each particular fact, 


Were teſtimonies ? Shakſpeare. 
4. To join together; to bring into a 
ſyſtem. 
We ſce the world fo campacted, that each thing 
preferveth other things, and alſo itſef. Hooker, 
Comrea'cr. adj. [compattus, Lat.] 
1. Firm; ſolid; cloſe; dene; of firm 


texture. 

Is not the denfity, greater in free and open 
ſpaces, void of air and other groſſer bodies, than, 
within the pores of water, glaſs, cryltal, gems, 
and other cumpact bodies? Newton's Opticks, 

Without attraction, the diſſevered particles of 
the chaos could never convene into- ſuch great 


compact maſſes as the plancts. Bentley, 
2, Compoſed; conſiſting. 
The lunatic, the lover, and the poet. 
Are of imagination all compact, Sha#ſpeare. 


A wand'ring tire, 
Campa of unctuous vapour, which the night 
And the cold enyirons around condenſes, 
Kindled through agitation to a flame. 


3. Joined ;, held together. 

In one hand Pan has a pipe of ſeven reeds, 

compact with wax together, Peacham. 
4. Brief, and well connected: as, a com- 
paQ diſcourſe. 

Where a forcign tongue is elegant, expreſſive, 
tloſe, and compact, we muſt ſtudy the utmoſt 
force of our language. Felton. 

CourAcTEDNESss. 2. f. [from compacted.] 
Firmneſs; denſity. 

Sticking or compadctedneſs, being natural to 
genfity, requires ſume excets of gravity in pro- 
portion to the denſity, or ſome other outward 
violence, to break it. Digby en Bodies, 

Thoſe atoms are ſuppoſed infrangible, extreme- 


ly compacted and hard; which compadedneſs and | 
kardnefs is a demonſtration that nothing could be | 


 ComPa'NIONABLY. adv. [ſrom compa- 


pruduced by them. Cheyne, 

Comed&cTLY. adv. [from compad. ] 
1. Cloſely ; denſeiy. 

2. With neat joining; with good com- 

paQure. : 

ComPa'cTwness. m. /. 

Firmneſs ; cloſeneſs; denſity. 
Iradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, 
is not diſcovetable in this, for it cometh ſhort of 


thei competBneſs and durity. 


Brown, 


Milton. 8 


[from compa@.] | 


| 


COM 

The beft lime mortar will not have attained its | 
utmoſt compattneſs, till fourſcore years after it 
has been employed in building. This is one 
reaſon why, in demoliſhing ancient fabrics, it 
is eaſier to break the tone than the mortar. Boyle. 
The reſt, by reaſon of the compatFneſs of ter- 


reſtrial matter, cannot make its way to wells. 
Wadward. 


Cour cruz. n. J. [from compact. 
Structure; manner in which any _ 
18 joined together ; 4 IRE 
good word, but not in uſe. 

And over it a fair portcullis hong, 
Which to the gate dirc&ly did incline, 
With comely compaſs, and compacture ſtrong, 
Neither unſeemly ſhort, nor yet exceeding long. 
Fairy Queen, 


COMPAGES. 3. /. ¶ Latin.] A ſyſtem 


of many parts united. 

The organs in animal bodies are only a regular 
compages of pipes and veſſels, for the fluids to 
paſs through, Ray. 


CoMPAGINA'TION, n./. [compago, Lat.] 
Union; ſtructure ; junction; connexion; 
cContexture. 
The intire or broken compagination of the 
magnetical fabrick under it. Brown, 
Co'MPANABLENESS. n. /. [ from company. 
The quality of being a good compa- 
nion; ſociableneſs. Not in uſe. 
His eyes full of merry ſimplicity, his words 
of hearty companablenzſs. | Sidney. 
Co'MPANIABLE. adj. [from company.] 
Social; having the qualities of a com- 


intercourſe, | 
Towards his queen he was nothing uxorious, 
but companiable and reſpective. Bacon. 


CoMPa'x10N, 1. /. [compagnon, Fr.] 

1. One with whom a man frequently con- 
| verſes, or with whom be ſhares his hours 
olf relaxation It differs from yriend, as 


ur ng trom confidence. 

ow now, my lord? why do you keep alone? 
Of ſorrick fancies your companions make? Shak. 
Some friend is a companien at the table, and 
will not continue in the day of thy afflict ion. Ecelus. 


Wich anxious doubts, with raging paſſions torn, 


No ſweet companion near with whom to mown. 
Prior, 


2. A partner; an aſſociate. 


labour, and fellow ſoldier. Philippians. 
| Bereav'd of happineſs, thou may'ſt partake 
His puniſhment, eternal miſery ; 

| Which would be all his ſolace and revenge, 


3. A familiar term of contempt ; a fellow. 


poor, baſe, raſcally, cheating, lack-linnen mate ! 
away, you mouldy rogue, away! Shalſpeare. 

I gives boldneſs to every petty companion to 
ſpread rumours to my de famation, where I can- 
not be preſent, | Raleigh. 
; 


 Compa'xionaBLE. adj. [from compa- 
nion. ] Fit for good Cllowthip.; ſocial ; 
| agreeable, 

He had a more compani:xable wit, and ſwayed 
more among the good fellows. Clarendon, 


nionable.] Tn a companionable manner. 
 Comera'NIONSHIP. n./. [from companien. ] 
1. Company; train. 

ö Aleibiades, and ſome twenty horſe, 

All of cempanionſſip. Shakſpeare*'s Timon, 


2. Fellowſhip; aſſociation. 


If it be honour in your wars to ſeem 


You call yuur policy ; how is't leſs, or worle, 


Ly 


I 
- 


nion ; ſociable ; maintaining friendly | 


Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in | 


Thee once to gain companicn of his woe, Milton. | 


I {corn you, ſcurvy companien What? you | 


The ſame you are not, which, for your beſt ends, 


COM 
That it ſhalt hold compi in 
With honour as in ward . 
CO'MPANY. n. /. [compagnie, French; 
either from con and pagus, one of the. 
ſame town; or con and panis, one that 
eats of the ſame meſs. * 


1. Perſons aſſembled together; a body of 
men. : 
Go, carry fir John Falſtaff to the Fleet ; 
Take all his company along with him. Shatſp, 
Honeſt company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſt patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife, 
| | Shakſpeare. 
2. Perſons aſſembled for the entertainment 


of each other; an aſſembly of pleaſure. 
A crowd is not company; and faces are but a 

gallery of pictures, where there is no love. 
Bacon's Eſſays, 


3. Perſons conſidered as aſſembled for con- 
verſation ; or as capable of converſation. 
and mutual entertainment. 

Monſieur Zulichem came to me among the 
reſt of the good company of the town. Temple, 

| Knowledge of men and manners, the freedom 
of habitudes, and converſation with the beſt 
company of both ſexes, is neceſſary. Dryden. 

4. The ſtate of a companion; the act of 
accompanying; converſation ; fellow- 

IP. | 

It is more pleaſant to enjoy the company of him 
that can ſpeak ſuch words, than by ſuch words 
to be perſuaded to follow ſolitarineſs. Sidney, 

| Nor will I wretched thee | 
In death forſake, but keep thee company. Dryd. 

Abdallah grew by degrees ſo enamoured of 
her converſation, that he did not think he lived 
when he was not in company with his beloved 
Balſora. : Guardian, 

5. A number of perſons united for the 
execution or performance of any thing; 
a band. | 

Shakeſpeare was an actor, when there were 
ſeven companies of players in the town together. 

a Denni t. 

6. Perſons united in a joint trade or part- 

nerſhip. 

7. A number of ſome particular rank or 
eee united by ſome charter; a 

y corporate; a ſubordinate corpora- 
tion, 

This emperor feems to have been-the firſt 
who incorporated the ſeveral trades of Rome 
into companies, with their particular privileges. 

Arbuthnot on Ceins. 

8. A ſubdiviſion of a regiment of foot; ſo 

many as are under one captain. 

| Every captain brought with him thrice ſo. 

many in his company as was expected. Ano/les, 

To bear Comeany. } To accom- 

To keep Comrany, I pany; to aſ- 

ſociate with; to be companion to. 

I do dekre thee 

To bear me company, and go with me. Shakſp, 

Thoſe Indian wives are loving fools, and may 

do well to krep company with the Arrias and 


Portias of old Rome. | Dryden, 
Admitted to-that equal ſky, 
His faithful dog ſhall Sear him company. Pope, 


Why fhould he call her whore > Who reps her 
company? Shakſpeare”s Othella, 
10. To heep Come any. To frequent houſcs 
of entertainment. 

11. Sometimes in an ill ſenſe, 

Ie Co'MPaNyY. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To accompany ; to attend; to be com- 


panion to; to be aſſociated with. 
I am 


The ſoldicr that did company theſe three, Sal 


COM 


Thus, through what path ſoe'er of life we rave, 
Rage companies our hate, and griet our love: 
| Prior. 
7o COMPANY, v. n. 
1. To aſſociate one's ſelf with, 
I wrote to you not to company with 1 
1 Cor. 
2. To be a gay companion. Obſolete. 
For there thou needs muſt learn to laugh, to lye, 
To face, to forge, to ſcoff, to company. Spenſer. 
Co'MPARABLE. adj. [from To compare.) 
Worthy to be compared ; of equal re- 
gard; worthy to contend for prefer- | 
ence, 
This preſent world affordeth not any thing 
emparable unto the pnblick duties of religion. 
Hosker. 
A man comparable with any of the captains of 
that age, an excellent ſoldier both by fea and 
land. Knelles' Hiflory of the Turks, 
There is no bleſſing of life comparable to the 
enioyment of a diſcreet and virtuous friend. 
Addiſon's Speftator, 
Co'MPARABLY. adv. [from ans age wiy 6 


In a manner or degree worthy to be 
compared. 

There could no form for ſuch a royal uſe be 
comparably imagined, like that of the foreſaid 
nation. Witten's Architedture. 


CoMPa'RATES. n. .. [from compare. ] In 


logick, the two things compared to one 
another. 
ComPA'RATIVE. adj. [ comparativus, Lat.] 
1. Eſtimated by compariſon ; not poſitive ; 
not abſolute, 
Thou wert dignified enough, 
Ev'n to the point of envy, if 'twere made 
Comparative for your virtues, to be fliled 
The under hangman of his realm. Shatſpeare. 
There reſteth the comparative, that is, granted 
that it is either lawful or binding; yet whether 


other things be not to be preferred before the 
extirpation of hereſies. Bacon, 


The bloſſom is a poſitive good; although the 


remove of it, to give place to the fruit, be a 
eomparative good. Bacon. 


This bubble, by reaſon of its comparative le- 


vity to the fluid that inc loſes it, would neceſſarily 
aſcend to the top. Bentley. 


2. Having the power of comparing differ- 
ent things. | 
Beauty is not known by an eye ornoſe; it 
conſiſts in a ſymmetry, and it is the comparative 
faculty which notes it, Glanville, 
3. [In grammar.) The comparative de- 
gree expreſſes more of any quantity in 
one thing than in another ; as, the right 
hand is the ſtronger, 


Comea'RATIVELY. adv. [from compara- 
tive.) In a ſtate of compariſon ; ac- 
cording to eſtimate made by compari- 
ſon ; not poſitively. Me 

The good or evil, which is removed, may be 
eſteemed good or evil comparatively, and not po- 
fitively or ſimply. Bacon. 

In this world, whatever is called good, is 
eomparatively with other things of its kind, or 
with the evil mingled in its compoſition; ſo he 
is a good man that is better than men commonly 
are, or in whom the good qualities are more 
than the bad. Temple. 

The vegetables being comparatively lighter 
than the ordinary terreſtrial matter of the globe, 
ſubſided laſt. Wadward, 

But how few, comparatively, are the inſtancey 
of this wiſe application ! Rogers. 


To COMPARE. v. a. [cemparo, Lat.] 


o 


88 


1. To make one thing the meaſure of an- 


other; to eſtimate the relative good- 
neſs or badneſs, or other qualities, of 


COM 
any one thing, by obſerving how it dif- 
fers from ſomething elſe, ; 
I will hear Brutus ſpeak. 


I will hear Caſſius, and compare their reaſons, 
Shakſpeare. 
They meaſuring themſelves by themſelves, 
and comparing themſelves among themſelves, are 
not wiſe. 2 Cur, 
No man can think it grievous, who conſiders 
the pleaſure and ſweetneſs of love, and the glo- 
rivus victory of overcoming evil with good ; and 


and perpetual tumults, of a malicious and re- 
vengetul ſpirit. Tillotſon 


hath taken the pains to compare one, two, and 
three, to fix, cannot chuſe but know they arc 
equal, a ocke, 

Thus much of the wrong judgment men make 
of preſent and furure pleaſure and pain, when 
they are compared together, and ſo the abſent 
conſidered as future. . Locke, 

2. It may be obſerved, that when the 
compariſon intends only fimilitude or 
illuſtration by likeneſs, we uſe to before 
the thing brought for illuſtration : as, 
he compared anger ts a hire. 

Solon compared the people unte the ſea, and 
orators and counſcllurs to the winds; for that 
the ſea would be calm and quiet, if the winds 
did not trouble it. Bacin's Apophthegms, 

3. When two perſons or things are com- 
pared, to diſcover their relative propor- 


tion of any quality, <vith is uſed before 
the thing uſed as a meaſure. 

Black Macbeth 
Will ſeem as pure as ſnow, being compar'd 


He carv'd in ivory ſuch a maid fo fair, 
As nature could not with his art compare. Dryd. 
If he compares this tranſlation with the origi - 
nal, he will find that the three firſt ſtanzas are 
rendered almoſt word for word. Addiſon, 


4. To compare 18 in Spenſer uſed after the 


to obtain. 
But, both from back and belly, till did ſpare 
To fill his bags, and riches to compare. 
ä Fairy Queen, 

COMPARE. n. 7 [from the verb. 

1. The tate of being compared; compa- 
rative eſtimate; compariſon; poſſibility 
of entering into compariſon. 

There I the rareſt things have ſeen, 
Oh, things without compars / Suckling. 
As their ſmall galleys may not hold compare 
With our tall ſhips. | Waller. 

Beyond compare the Son of God was ſeen 
Moti glorious. Miltin's Paradiſe Loſt. 

2, Simile ; ſimilitude; illuſtration by com- 
pariſon. 

True ſwains in love ſhall, in the world to come, 


Approve their truths by Troilus; when their 
rhimcs, 


Full of proteſt, and oath, and big compare, 
Want ſimilies. Shakſpeare's Troilus and Creffida, 


Comea'R1S0N. 1. J. [comparaiſon, Fr. J 
1. The act of comparing. | 

Natalis Comes, comparing his parts with thoſe 
of a man, reckons his elaws among them, 
which are much more like thoſe of a lion: fo 
eaſy it is to drive on the compariſon too far to 
make it good. Grew's Muſeum, 
Our author ſaves me the compariſon with tra- 
gedy ; for he ſays, that herein he is to imitate 
the tragick poct. Dryden, 
2. The ſtate of being compared. 
If we will rightly eſtimate what we call good 
and evil, we ſhall and it lies much in — ur 
ocke, 


| 


Witk my confineleſs harnis. Saal ſpeare. 
To compare ä 
Small things vf? greateſt. Milton. 


then compares theſe. with the reſtleſs torment, | 


He that has got the ideas of numbers, and 


Latin compare, for to get; to procure ; 


| 


as 


— 


COM 


Object near our view are apt to be thought 
greater than thoſe of a larger ſize that are more 
remote; and ſo it is with pleaſure and pam: 
the preſent is apt tu carry it, and thoſe at a dif- 
tance have the diſadvantage in the _— a 

Ke. 
3. A comparative eſtimate; proportion. 

If men would live as religion requires, the 
world would be a moſt lovely and defirable 
place, in compariſon of what now it is. Trllot ſon. 

One can ſcarce imagine how ſo plentitul a 
ſoil ſhould become ſo miſcrably unpeopled, n 
compariſon of what it once was. Addijon 

4. A ſimile in writing or ſpeaking ; an 
illumration by fimilitude, 

As fair and as good a kind of hand in hand 
compariſon, kad been ſomething too fair and tos 
good for any lady. Shakſpeare, 


5. [In 1 The formation of an 
adjective through its various degrees of 
ſignification: as, ffrong, ſtronger, /lrongeſt. 

To COMPA'RT. v. a. Lagos Fr, 
from con and partior, Lat.] To divide 
to mark out a general deſign into its va- 
rious parts and ſubdiviſions, 

I make haſte to the cafting and romparting of 
the whole work. W otton's Architeflure. 

ComPa'stTIMENT. n. . [compartiment, 
French.] A diviſion of a picture, or 
delign. 


The circumference is divided into twelve come 
partiments, each containing a complete picture, 


Pope, 
ComPART1'TtON. n. f. [from compart.] 
1. The act of comparting or dividing. 

I will come to the compartition, by which the 
authors of this art underſtand a graceful and uſe- 
ful difiribution of the whole groundplot, both 
for rooms of office and entertainment. Motton. 

2. The parts marked out, or ſeparated ; 
a ſeparate part. | 


Their temples and amphitheatres needed no 
compartitions, Motton' Architecture. 
CoMPa'RTMENT,. n. ,. [compartiment, Fr. 
Diviſion ; ſeparate part of a deſign. 
The ſquare will make you ready for all man- 
ner of compartments, baſes, pedeſtals, and build. 
ings. Heat hum on Drawing, 
To COMPASS. v. a. [compaſſer, Fr. 
compaſſare, Ital. paſſibus metiri, Lat.] 
1. To encircle; to environ; to ſurround ; 


to encloſe : it has ſometimes around, or 
about, added. 


A darkſome way, 
That deep deſcended through the hollow ground, 
And was with dread and horrour compaſſed around, 
Fairy Queen, 
I ſee thee compaſod with thy kingdom's peers, 
That ſpeak my ſalutation in their minds. SNN 
| Now all the bleflings ' 
Of a glad father compaſs thee abour / Shakſpeare. 
The ſhady trees cover him with their ſhadow ; 
the willows of the brook cdmpaſs him about. Jeb, 
Obſerve the crowes that com aſs him arour:2 


Drgden's Vir gi. 

To dare that death, I will approach yet nigher ; 
Thus wert thou compa/ſed with circling tire. Dryd, 

2. To walk round any thing. 

Old Chorineus coampaſs'd thrice the gew, 
And dipp'd an olive-branch in holy dew, - 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round. Dey dex. 

3. To beleaguer; to beſiege; to block. 
þ Thine enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, 


and compaſs thee round, and keep thee in on e\ cry 
fide. Lute. 


4. To graſp; to encloſe in the arms ; +5 
ſeize. 


5. To obtain to procure ; to attai: 
have in the power. 
. 2 2 2 
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That which by wiſdom he ſaw to — requiſite 
for that people, was by as great wiſdom com- 
. paſſed. CEL Kerbe Heooker's Preface, 
His maſter being one of great regard, 
In court to compaſs any ſuit not hard. Hub. Tale, 
If I can check my erring love, I will; 

If not, to compaſs her I'li uſe my ſkill. 
Ho can you hope to compaſs your deſigns, | 
And got diſſemble them? Denhahs. 
We mouth, it he could compaſs it without en- 
gag ing his army before it. Clarendon. 

The church of Rome createth titular patriaichs 
of Conſtantinople and Alexandria; ſo loth is the 
Pope to loſe the remembrance of any title that be 

th once compaſſed. ' Brerewood. 

Invention is the firſt part, and abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to them both; yet no rule ever was, or 
evei can be given, how to compaſs it. Dryden. 


The knowledge of what is good and what is“ 


evil, what ought and what ought not to be done, 
is a thing too large to be compaſſed, and too hard 
to be maſtcred, without brains and ſtudy, parts 
and contemplation. South. 
In ev'ry work regard the writer's end, 

Since none can compaſs more than they intend, 
| Pope, 
6. [In law.] To take meaſures” prepa- 
ratory to any thing: as, to compaſs the 
* death of the king. 


| Co'mrass. n./. 28 the verb.] 
1. Circle; round. 
This day I breathed firſt ; time is come round; 
And where I did begin, there ſhall 1 end: 
My life is run its compaſs, Shatſpeare, 


2. Extent; reach; graſp. | 
O Juliet, I already know thy grief; 

It trains me paſt the compaſs of my wits. Shak/. 
That which is out of the compaſs of any man's 
wer, is to that man impoſſible. South. 
How few there are may be juſtly bewailed, the 
compaſs of them extending but from the time of 
Hippocrates to that of Marcus Antoninus. Temple. 
Animals in their generation are wiſer than the 
ſons of men; but their wiſdom is confined to a 
few particulars, and lies ina very narrow compaſs. 
N. f Addifon's Spectutor. 
This author hath tried the force aud compaſs 
of our language with much ſucceſs, Swift, 
3. Space; room; limits, either of time 

or ſpace. 144 
No.leſs than the compaſs of twelve books is 
taken up in thele. 2 Pope. 
The Engliſh are good confederates in an enter- 
- Prize which may be diſpatched in a ſhort compaſs 
of time. Aal ſen. 
Lou have heard what hath been here done for 
the poor by the five hoſpitals and the workhouſe, 
within the cempaſi of one year, and towards the 
end of a long expenſive war. Atterbuty. 


4. Encloſure ; circumference. 
And their mount Palatine, 
Tu' imperial palace, compaſs huge, and high 
The ſtructure. Milt, Par. Regained. 
Old Rome from ſuch a race deriv'd her birth, 
Which now on ſeven high hills triumphant reigns, 
And in that compaſs all the world contains. Dryd. 
5. A ax V from the right line; an 
indirect advance: as, to fetch a compaſs 
round the camp. 2 
6. Moderate ſpace; moderation; due 
limits. | 
Certain it is, that in two hundred years before 
(J ſpeak within compaſs) no ſuch commiſſion 
had been executed in either of theſe provinces, 
Davies on Ireland, 
Nothing is likelier to keep a man within com- 
paſs, than the having conſtantly before his eyes 
the ſtate of his affairs, in a regular courſe of 
account. . Locke, 
7. The power of the voice to expreſs the 
notes of muſick. | 


Shak. 


He had a mind to make himſelf maſter of 


+ © 
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You would found me from my loweſt note to 
the top of my compaſs. Shakſpeare. 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This unvierſal frame began: 

From harmony to harmony ; 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
Tue diapafon cloſing full in man. 
8. [ This is rarely uſed inthe ſingular.] The 


inſtrument with which circles are drawn. 
If they be two, they are two ſo : 
As ſtiff twin compaſſes are two: ; 
Thy ſoul, the fixt foot, makes no ſhow 


To move; but doth, if th' other do. , Donze. 
| In his hand | | 
He took the golden compaſ/es,! prepar'd | 
In God's eternal ſtore, to circumſcribe | 
This univerſe, and all created things. Milton. 


Io hx one foot of their compaſs wherever they 
8 ht, and extend the other to ſuch terrible 
leygths, without deſcribing any circumference 
at all, is to leave us and themſelves in a very 

uncertain ſtate. My „n ya Swift. 
9. The inſtrument compoſed of a needle 


and card, whereby mariners ſteer. 
The breath of religion fills the fails; profitlis 
the compaſs by which factious men ſteer their 
n King Charles. 
Rude as their ſhips was navigation then, 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known: | 
Coaſting they Kept the land within their ken, 
And knew no north but when the pole-ftar 
ſhone, WET IRON Dryden. 
With equal force the tempeſt blows by turns 
From ev ry corner of the ſeaman's compaſs. Roxve, 


* He that firſt diſcovered the uſe of the compaſs, 


did more for the ſupplying and increaſe of uſeful 
commoditics, than thoſe who built wor khouſes. 
885 Locke, 
10. Inold language there was a phraſe, to 
come in compaſs, to be brought round. 
CoMPASS-SAW. 1. / 

The compaſs-ſaw ſhould not have its teeth ſct, 
as other ſaws have; but the edge of it ſhould he 
made fo broad, and the back ſo thin, that it 
may eaſily follow the broad edge. Its office is 
to cut a round; and therefore the edge muſt be 
made broad, and the back thin, that the back 


- 


may have a wide kerf to turn in. Aen. 
COMPA'SSION. =. /. -[ compaſſion, Fr. 
from con and patior, Latin.] Pity ; 


commiſeration ; ſorrow for the ſufferings 
of others ; painful ſympathy. 
Ye had compaſſion of me in my bonds. 
Hebrews. 
Their angry hands, 
My brothers hold, and vengeance theſe exact; 
This pleads compaſſion, and repents the fact. 
Dryden's Fables, 
Tne good-natured man is apt to be moved 
with compaſſion for thoſe misfortunes or infirmi- 
ties, which another would turn into ridicule. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
To Comea'ss10N. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To pity ; to compaſſionate ; to commi- 
ſerate. A word ſcarcely uſed. 
O heavens !'can you hear a good man groan, 
And not relent, or not comp:1fſion him? Sat.. 
ComPa'sS10NATE, * [ from compaſſion. | 
Inchned to compaſlion ; inclined to pity; 
merciful ; tender; melting ; ſoft; eafily 
affected with ſorrow by the miſery of 
others. 
There never was any heart truly great and ge- 
nerous, that was not alſo tender and compaſſtonate. 
l South's Sermons. 
To CouvAs SIN ATE. v. a. [from the 


noun.] To pity ; to commiſerate. 
Experience layeth princes torn eſtates before 
their eyes, and withal perſuades them to com- 
palllonate themſelves. | Raleigh. 
Compaſſionates my pains, and pities me! 
What is compaſſion, when 'tis void of love? 
Addiſon's Cato, 


| 


Dryden. 
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Comma'ss10NATELY. adv. [from compaſ. 


fionate. } Mercifully ; tenderly. 

The fines were aſſigned to tbe rebuilding St. 
Paul's, and thought therefore to be the more ſe- 
verely impoſed, and the leſs compaſhonately re- 

- duced and excuſed. Clarendon, 
ComPaATE'RNITY. n. fo [con and pater. 
nitas, Latin. The relation of godfa- 
ther to the perſon for whom he anſwers. 
Goſſipted, or compaternity, by the canon law, 

is a ſputual affinity; and a juror that was goſſip 
to either of the parties might, in former times, 
have been challenged as not indiferent: by our 
law. Davis' State of Ireland, 


COMPATIBILITY. 2. /. [ from compatible.] 
Conſiſteney; the power of coexiſting 
with ſomething *; agreement with 

any thing. 

COMPA'TIBLE. adj. [corrupted, by an 
unſkilful compliance with pronunciation, 
from competible, from competo, Latin, to 
ſuit, to agree. Competible is found in 


good writers, and ought always to be 
uſed, ] 


t. Suitable to; fit for; conſiſtent with ; 
not incongruous to, 

The obje& of the will is ſuch a good as is 
compatible to an intellectual nature, Hale. 

2, Conſiſtent; agreeable. 

Our poets have joined together ſuch qualities 
as are by nature the moſt compatible; valour 
with anger, meekneſs with picty, and prudence 
with diſſimulation. roome, 


COMPA'TIBLENESS. 2. % [from compa» 
lible, ] Conſiſtency; agreement with any 
thing, 92 

Comra'TiBLY. adv. [from compatible.] 
Fitly ;, ſuitably. 

ComPa'TIENT. adi. [from con and pa. 
tior, Latin. ] Suffering together. Did. 

Comya'TRIOT. n. / [from con and pa- 
tria, Lat.] One of the ſame country. 


Dia. 

The governor knew he was ſo circuniſpe& as 

not to adhere to any of the fact ions of the time, 

in a neutrality indifferently and friendly enter- 

taining ail his compatriots, | Drummond. 

Comyr'tr. . /. [compar, Lat.] Equal; 

companion; colleague ; aſſociate. 
Wasn Seſoſtris, 

That monarchs harneſs'd, to his chariot yok'd 


. Baſe ſervitude, and his dethron'd compeers 
Laſh'd furiouſly, Philips. 


To Cour ELER. v. 4. from the noun. ] 
To be equal with; to mate. 


In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement. 
In my right, . | 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. Shakſpeare, 


To COMPEL. v. a. [ compello, Lat.] 
1. To force to ſome act; to oblige ; to 


conſtrain ; to neceſſitate z to urge irre- 
ſiſtibly. 
You will compel me then to read the will? 
Sha#fpeare, 
The ſpinners, carderg, fullers, cempell d by 
hunger, 
And lack of other means, in deſp'rate manner 
Daring th' event to the teeth, are all in uproar. 
| | Shatſpeare, 
He refuſed, and ſaid, I will not eat: but his 
ſervants, together with the woman, compel/ed him. 
| | 1 Samuel, 
But firſt the lawleſs tyrant, who denies 
To know their God, or meſſage to regard, 
| Muſt be compe/Pd by figns and judgments dire, 
Milten, 


þ 
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COM. 
All theſe bleſſings could but enable, not com- 
, us to be happy. | Claren.ton 
Wnole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Campell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, Dryd. 
2. To take by force or violence; to 1a- 
viſh from; to ſeize. This ſignification 
is uncommon and harſh, 
3 Tue ſubjects grief 
Comes 8 commiſhons, which compe! from 
eac 
* The ſixth part of his ſubſtance, to be levied 
Without delay, Shakjpeare's Henry viit, 
3. To gather together, and unite in a 
company. A latiniſm, compellere gre- 
Lem. — . 
He to the town return'd, 
Attended by the chiefs who fought the field, 
Now friendly mix'd, and in one troop compel d, 
Ct | Dryden. 
4. To ſeize; to overpower. | 
Our men ſecure nor guards nor centries neld, 
But eaſy ſleep their weary limbs compelPd. Dryd. 
ComPE'LLABLE, adj. [from compel.] That 
may be forced. Perhaps it ſhould be 
compellible. 


ComPELLA'TION. n. /. [from compello, 


| Latin.) The ſtyle of addreſs; the 


word of ſalutation. 

The ſtile beſt fitted for all perſons, on all oc- 
caſions, to uſe, is the compellation of Father, 
which our Saviour firſt taught. Duppa, 

The peculiar compel/ation of the Kings in 
France, is by fire, which is nothing elſe but a- 
ther, Temple. 

Comye'LLER. n. ,. [from compel.] He 
that forces another. 

CO!MPEND. -n. / [ compendium, Lat.] 
Abridgment ; ſummary ; epitome ; con- 
traction ; breviate. 

Fix in memory the diſcourſes, and abſtract 
them into brief comperds, Watts 

ComPEnDIA'RIOUS. adj. [compendiarius, 
Lat.] Short; contracted ; ſummary ; 
abridged, 

ComPetnpio'sITY. n. /, | from compendi- 
ous.] Shortneſs; contracted brevity. 

Dif. 

ComPE'NDIOUS. adj. [from compendium. ] 
Short ; ſummary ; abridged ; compre- 
henſive; holding much in a narrow 
ſpace ; direct; near; by which time is 
faved, and circuition cut off. 

They learned more compendious and expedi- 
tious ways, whereby they ſhortened their labours, 
and gained time. Wodward. 

ComPe'NDIOUSLY. adv. [from compen- 
dious.] Shortly ; in a ſhort method; 
ſummarily ; in epitome, 

By the apoſtles we have the ſubſtance of 
chriſtian belief compendicufly drawn into few and 
ſhort articles, Hooker. 

The ftate or condition of matter, before the 
world was a-making, is compendiouſly expreſſed 
by the word chaos. Bentley. 

Comee'NDIOUSNESS. 1. /. [from compendt- 
ous. ] Shortneſs ; brevity ; comprehen- 
fion in a narrow compals. 

The inviting eaſineſs and compendicuſneſs of 
this aſſertion, ſhould dazzle the eyes. Bentley. 


COMPENDIUM. n. , [Latin.] A- 
bridgment ; ſummary ; breviate ; ab- 
breviatnre ; that which holds much in a 
narrow room; the near way. 

Aitcr we are grown well acquainted with a 
ſhort ſyſtem or compendium of a ſcience, which is 
written in the plaineft and moſt ſimple manner, 
it is then proper to rcad a larger regular treatiſe 
en that (ulj<H, Waits on the Mind. 


1 


| 
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Cour NSABLE. adi. [from compeiſale.] 
That may be recompenſed. 
Tb COMPE'NSATE, v. a. [compenſo, 
Lat.] To rècompenſe; to be equiva- 
lent to; to counterbalance ; to counter- 

vail; to make amends for. 


The length of the night, and the dews thereof, 


do compenſate the heat of the day, Bacon, 

The pleaſures of life do nut compenſate the mi- 
ſerics. Prior. 

Nature to theſe, without profuſion kind, 

The proper organs, proper pow'rs, aſſign'd; 

Each ſceming want campen ſuted of couiley 

Here with degrees of ſwiftnels, there of force. 
Pope. 

CompensA'TION. n. from compen/ate.] 
Recompenſe ; ſomething equivalent; 
amends. 

Poynings, the better to make compenſation of 
his ſervice in the wars, called a parliament. 

Bacon. 

All other debts may compenſation find; 

But love is ſtrict, and will be paid in kind. 
Dryden. 

Cour NSATIVE. adj. [from compen/ate. 
Such as compenſates or countervails. 

To ComyE'nsE. v. a. [compenſo, Latin. ] 
To compenſate ; to countervail; to be 
equivalent to; to counterbalance ; to 
recompenſe. 

It ſeemeth, the weight of the quickſilver doth 
not compenſe the weight of a ſtone, more than the 
weight of the aqua- fortis. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The joys of the two marriages were compenſed 
with the mournings and funerals of prince Ar- 
thur. Bacon' Henry vit. 


To COM PERENDINATE. v. a. [com- 
pberendino, Lat.] To delay. 
CoMPERENDINA'TION. n. .. [from com- 


perendinate.] Delay; dilatorineſs. 


Co'MPETENCE. if 
Co'meerency. / (from competent.] 


1. Such a quantity of any thing as is ſuf- 
ficient, without ſuperfluity. 

Something of ſpeech is to be indulged to com- 
mon civility, more to intimacies, and a compe- 
tency to thoſe recreative diſcourſes which main- 
tain the chearfulneſs of fociety. Gov. of Tongue. 

2. Such a fortune as, without exuberance, 


is equal to the conveniencies of life, 
For competence of life I will allow you, 
That lack of means enforce you not to evil. Shak, 
It is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the 
mean: ſupertluity comes ſooner by white hairs, 
but competency lives longer. Shakſpeare. 
A diſcreet learned clergyman, with a compe- 


tency ht for one of his education, may be an en- 


tertaining, an uſeful, and ſometimes a neceſſary 

companion, Sol ft. 

Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 

Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, 

| Pepe, 

3. [In law.] The power or capacity of 

a judge or court, for taking cogniſance of 
an affair. 


COMPETENT. adj. [competens, Lat.] 


1. Suitable; fit; adequate; proportionate. 
If there be any power in imagination, the dit- 
tance muſt be competent, the medium not adverſe, 
and the body apt and proportionate. Bacon. 


2. Adapted to any purpoſe without defect 
or ſuperfluity. 

I be greateſt captain of the Engliſh brought ra- 
ther a guard, than a competent army, to recover 
Ircland. Davies on Ind. 

To draw men from great excels, it is not 
amiſs, though we uſe them unto ſomewhat leſs 
than is competent. Hooker. 


3, Reaſonable ; moderate. 


+ IR — 
c o 
A competent number of the old being firff read, 
the new ſhould ſucceed. | Hesler, 
The clergy have gained ſome inſight into men 
and things, and a competent knowledge of the 
world. - Atterbury's Sermons, 
4. Qualihed ; fit: a competent judge, is 
one who has a right of juriſdiction in 
Let us firſt confider how competent we are for 
the office. Government of the Tongue. 
5. Conſiſtent with; incident to. 
That is the privilege of the Infinite Author of 


+ things, who never flumbers nor flecps, but is 
not competent to uny finite being. Locke, 


Co'MPETENTLY. adv. [from competent. ] 
1. Adequately ; properly. 
I think it hath been competent/y proved. Bentl:y, 
2, Reaſonably ; moderatcly ; without ſu- 
perfluity or want. | 
Some places require men competently endowed ; 
but none think the appointment to be a duty of 
juſtice bound o reſpect deſert. Mester. 
COMPE'TIBLE. adj. [ from competo, Lat. 
For this word a corrupt orthography has 
introduced compatible.] Suitable to; 
conſiſtent with. 
It is not competible with the grace of God ſo 
much as to incline any man to do evil. Hammond. 
Thoſe are properties not at all competible to 
body or matter, though of never ſo pute a mix 
ture. Glanville, 
The duration of eternity a parte ante is ſuch as is 
only competible to the eternal God, and not com- 
municable to any created being. Sir Mat, Hale, 


ComPee'TIBLENESS. n.f. [from competible.] 
Suitableneſs; fitneſs. [ - 


COMPETT'TION. =. / [from eon and 
petitio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of endeavouring to gain what 
another endeavours to gain at the ſame 
time; rivalry ; conteſt. 

The ancient flames of diſcord and inteſtine 
wars, upon the competition of both houſes, would 
again return. Bacon. 

A portrait, with which one of Titian's could 
not come in competition, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

Though what produces any degree of pleaſure 
be in itfelf good, and what is apt to produce any 
degree of pain be evil, yet often we do not call 
it ſo, when it comes in competition: the degrees 
alſo of pleaſure and pain have a preference. 

| Lecter. 

We ſhould be aſhamed to rival inferiours, and 

© diſhonour our nature by ſo degrading a compee 
tition. Reg ers. 

2. Double claim; claim of more than one 
to one thing: anciently with zo. 

Competition 1; the crown there is none, nor can 

5 Bacon. 


3. Now with for. 


The prize of beauty was diſputed til you 
were ſeen; but now all pretenders have with+ 
drawn their claims: there is no cexpetition but 
for the ſecond place. Di den. 


CourE“TITR. u. / [con and petitor, Lat.] 
1. One that has a claim oppoſite to an- 
other's; a rival: with for before the 
thing claimed. 
How furious and impatient they be, 
And cannot brook competitors in love. Shak/peare, 
Some undertage ſuits with purpoſe to let them 
fall, to gratify the c:mpetiter, Bacer, 
Cicereius and Scipio were competitors for the 
office of prator. Tarler. 
He who truſts in God has the advantage in 
Preſent ſelicity; and, when we take tutuity 
into the account, ſtands alone, and is acknow- 
ledged to have no competitor, Rogers, 
2. It had formerly of before the thing 
clauned, 


Selymes, king of Algiers, was in arms againft 
his brother Mechemetes, competitor of the king- 
dom, . Kinilles' Hiftory. 

3. In Shahſpeare it ſeems to ſignify only 
an opponent, 
The Guilfords are in arms, 
.And every hour more competitors 
Plock to the rebels. Shakſp. Richard 111. 
Comeita'tion. 1. /. [from compilo, Lat.] 
1. A collection from various authors. 
2. An aſſemblage; a coacervation. 

There is in it a (mall vein filled with ſpar, pro- 
bably ſince the time of the compilation of the 
maſs. Wauodward on Feffils. 

To COMPILE. v. a. [compilo, Lat.] 
1. To draw up from various authors; to 
collect into one body. „ 

2. To write; to compoſe. 

Ia poetry they compr/e the praiſes of virtuous 
men and actions, and itires againſt vice. Temple. 
' By rhe accounts which authors have left, they 
might learn that the face of ſea and land is the 
fame that it was when thoſe accounts were 
compiled, Moodward' Natural Hiſtory. 

The regard he had for his hield, had cauſed 
m formerly to compile a differtation concerning 
it. IF Arbuthnot and Pope. 

3. To contain; to compriſe, Not uſed. 

After fo long a-race as | have run 

Through fairy land, which thoſe fix books compile, 
* Give leave to reſt me. Spenſer. 
4. To make up; to compoſe. Not uſed. 
Lion like, uplandiſh and more wild, 
'Slave to his pride, and all his nerves being na- 
turally compil”d 
Of eminent ſtrength, ſtalks out and preys upon 
- a filly ſheep. Chapman's Iliad, 
Cour EN. . /. [ from compile.] Coa- 
.cervation ; the act of piling together; 
the act of heaping s 
I was encouraged to aſſay how I could build a 
man; for there is a moral as well as a natural or 
artificial compilement, and of better materials. 
- Watton on Education, 
:Comri'tER. n. /. [from compile. } A col- 
'lector ; ene who frames a compoſition 
From various autbors, | 
Some draw experiments into titles and tables: 
thoſe we call compilers. Bacon's New Atalantis. 
Some painful compiler, who will ſtudy old lan- 


guage, may inform the world that Robert ear] of 
Oxford was high treaſurer. Sift. 


'ComPLAa'CENCE. * [ complacentia, low 
CoMPLA'CENCY. atin.] 
Pleaſure; ſatisfaction; gratification. 
I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
Aſilton. 
When the ſupreme faculties move regularly, 
the inferior affections following, there ariſes a 
ſerenity and complacency upon the whole ſoul, 
Seuth, 
Diſeaſes extremely leſſen the complacence we 
have in all the good things of this life. Azterb. 
Others proclaim the infirmities of a great man 
with ſatis faction and complacency, if they diſcover 
none of the like in themſelves. Addiſon, 
2. The cauſe of pleaſure; joy. 
O thou, in heav'n and earth, the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath! O thou, 
My ſole complacence ? Milton's Par. Loft. 


3. Civility; complaiſance; ſoftneſs of 
manners, | 
They were not ſatisfied with their governour, 
and apprehenſive of his rudeneſs and want of 
eomplacency. * Clarendon. 
- H's great humanity appeared in the benevo- 
lence of his aſpect, rhe complacency of his beha- 
viour, and the tone of his voice. Addiſon. 
<Complacency and truth, and manly ſweetneſs, 
' Dwellzver on his tongue, and ſmooth his thoughts, 
8 Addiſon, 


| Corr ainT, n. ,. [ complainte, French. ] 


| 


COM 


With mean complacence ne'er betray your truft, 
Nor be ſo civil as to prove unjuſt. Pope. 
COMPLA'CENT. adj. [complacens, Lat.] 
Civil; affable ; ſoft ; complaiſant. 
To COMPLAIN. v. n. [complainare, Fr. 
1. To mention with ſorrow or reſentment ; 
to murmur ; to lament. With of be- 
fore \the cauſe of ſorrow : ſometimes 
with on, | 
Lord Haſtings, 
Humbly complaining to her deity, 
Got my lord chamberlain his liberty. Shatſp. 
I will ſpeak in the anguiſh of my ſpirit ; I 
will complain in the bitterneſs of my foul. Jeb. 
Shall I, like thee, on Friday night complain ? 
For on that day was Cœur de Leon flain. Dryden. 
Do not all men complain, even theſe as well as 
others, of the great ignorance of mankind ? 
Burnet's Preface to Theory of Earth. 
Thus accurs'd, 
In midſt of water I complain of thirſt, Dryden. 
2. Sometimes with for before the cauſal 
- Noun, 
Wherefore doth a living man complain, a man 
for the puniſhment of his fins? Lamentations. 
3. To inform againſt. 
Now, maſter Shallow, you'll complain of me to 
the council ? Shakſpeare. 
To CoMrLa'IN. v. a. [ This ſenſe is rare, 
and perhaps not, very proper.] To la- 
ment; to bewail. 
Pale death our valiant leader hath oppreſs'd, 
Come wreak his loſs whom bootleſs ye complain. 
| Fairfax. 
Gaufride, who could ſo well in rhime complain 
The death of Richard, with an arrow ſlain. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
They might the grievance inwardly complain, 
But outwardly they needs mult temporize. 
i 7 Dan. Civil War 
CoMPLA'INANT. 2. / [from complain. 
One who urges a ſuit, or commences a 


proſecution, againſt another. 
Cangreve and this author are the moſt eager | 
complainants of the diſpute, Collier's Defence, 


ComMPeLA'INER, n. /. [from complain.) One 
who complains; a murmurer; a la- 
menter. | | 

St. Jude obſerves, that the murmurers and 
complainers are the ſame who ſpeak ſwelling 
words. (Government of the Tongue. 

Philips is a complainer; and on this occaſion I 
told lord Carteret, that complainers never ſucceed 
at court, though raileis do. Swift. 


1. Repreſentation of pains or injuries; 
lamentation. 

I cannot find any cauſe of complaint, that good 
laws have ſo much been wanting unto us, as we 
to them. Hooker's Dedication. 

As for me, is my complaint to man. Job. 
Adam ſaw 
Already in part, though hid in gloomieſt ſhade, 
. To forrow abandon'd, but worſt felt within, 
And in a troubled ſea of paſſion toſs'd, 
Thus to diſburthen ſought with ſad complaint. 
Milton, 
2. The cauſe or ſubje& of complaint; grief. 

The poverty of the clergy in England hath been 

the complaint of all who with well to the church. 
Swift. 
3. A malady; a diſeaſe, 

One, in a complaint of his bowels, was let 
blood till he had ſcarce any left, and was per- 
fectly cured., Arbuthnot. 

4. Remonſtrance againſt; information 
againſt, 

Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againſt my child. Shakſpeare. 

In evil ſtrait this day I ſtand 
Before my judge, either to undergo 
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My felf the total crime, or to aceuſe 
My other ſelf, the partner of my liie; 
Whoſe failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I ſhould conceal, and not Expoſe to blame 
By my complaint ; but ſtrict neceſſity 
Subdues me, and calamitous conftraint, M=. 
Againſt the goddeſs theſe complaints he made, 
Dryden's A neid, 
ComPLarsA'NCE. n. ſ. \ complaiſance, Fr.] 
Civility ; deſire of pleaſing; act of 
adulation. 
Her death is but in complaiſance to her. Dry4, 
You muſt alſo be induſtrivus to diſcover the 
opinion of your enemies; for you may be aſſured, 


thing to complaiſance, Dryden's Dufreſray. 
Fair Venus wept the ſad diſaſter - 

Of having loſt her fav'rite dove : 

In complaiſance poor Cupid mourn'd ; 

His grief reliev'd his mother's pan. Prior, 


COMPILAISA NT. adj. [complaiſant, 
French.] Civil; defirous to pleaſe. 


There are to whom my ſatire ſeems too bold; 
Scarce to wiſe Peter complaiſunt enough, 
And ſomething faid of Chartres much too 7 — 
o pe. 
ComPLAI8A'NTLY. adv. [from complaiſ- 
ant.] Civilly ; with deſire to pleaſe ; 
ceremoniouſly, 
In plenty ſtatving, tantaliz'd in ate, 
And complaiſantly help*d to all I hate; 
Treated, careſs'd, and tir'd, I take my leave. 
Pope. 
ComPLaisa'NTNESS. 1. J. [from com- 
plaiſant.) Civility; compliance. Dia, 
To CoMPLA'NATE. |} v. a. | from planns, 
To COMPLA'NE. Lat.] To level; 


to reduce to a flat and even ſurface. 
The vertebræ of the neck and back-bone are 

made ſhort and complanated, and firmly braced 

with muſcles. s Derham, 


ComeLE'aT. See COMPLETE. 
Co'MPLEMENT. u. /. [ complementum, Lat.] 
1. Perfection; fulneſs; completion; com- 


pletement. 

Our cuſtom is both to place it in the front of 
our prayers as a guide, and to add it in the end 
of ſome principal limbs or parts, as a complement 
which fully perfecteth whatſoever may be de- 
fective in the rcft. Heooker, 
Tiey as they feaſted had their fill, 

For a fa complement of all their ill. Huh, Tales, 

For a comolement of theſe bleſſings, they were 
enjoyed by the protection of a king of the moſt 
harmleſs diſpoſition, the moſt exemplary piety, 
the greateſt ſobriety, chaſtity, and mercy. 

| Clarendon. 

The ſenfible nature, in its complement and in- 

tegrity, hath five exterior powers or faculties. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 


2. Complete ſet; complete provilion ; the 
full quantity or number. 
Tl god of love himſelf inhabits there, 
With all his rage, and dread, and grief, and care; 
His complement of ſtores, and total war. Fier. 


3. Adſcititious circumſtances ; appendages; 
parts not neceſſary, but ornamental : 
whence ceremony was called complement, 


now corrupted to compliment. | 
If the caſe permitteth not baptiſm to have the 
decent complements of baptiſm, better it were to 
enjoy the body without his furniture, than to 
wait for this, till the opportunity of that, for 
which we deſire it, be loſt. Hookey, 
Theſe, which have laſtly ſprung up, fur c-m- 


are in truth, for the greateſt part, ſuch fly 
things, that very eaſineſs doth make them hard 
to be diſputed of in ſerious manner, Hooker. 
A doleful caſe defires a doleful ſong, 
Without vain art or curious complements, Spes. 


l : 


that they will give you no quarter, and allow no- 


plements, rites, and ceremonies of church actions, 


«a = 
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Garniſh'd and deck'd in modeſt complement, | 


Not working with the ear, but with the eye. 
Shakſpeare, 
4. (In geometry.] What remains of a 
uadrant of a eircle, or of ninety degrees, 
after any certain arch hath been re- 
trenched from it. 


5. [In aſtronomy.] The diſtance of a 
{tar from the zenith, 


6. COMPLEMENT of the curtain, in fortiſi- 
cation, that part in the interiour fide of 
it which makes the demigorge. | 

7. Arithmetical COMPLEMENT of a Loga- 
rithm, 1s what the logarithm wants of 


10,000,000. Chambers. 
COMPLE”LVE. adj. [completus, Latin. ] 
1. Perfect; full; having no deficiencies. 

With us the reading of ſcripture is a part of 


our church liturgy, a ſpecial portion of the ſer- 
vice which we du to God; and nat an exerciſe to 


ſpend the time, when one doth wait for another 
comin2, till the aſſembly of them that ſhall af- 
terwards worſhip him be complete. 

Andye are complete in him which is the head 
of all principality and power. Colofſians. 

Then marvel not, thou great and complete man, 
That all the Greeks begin to worſhip Ajax. 

ST: Shakſpeare. 
2, Complete, having no degrees, cannot 
properly admit more and mat. 

If any diſpoſition ſhould appear towards ſo 
good a work, the aſſiſtance of the legiſlative 
power would be neceſſary to make it more com- 

lete. Surfer. 
3. Finiſhed ; ended ; concluded.. 

This courſe of vanity almoſt complete, 

Tir'd in the field of life, I hope retreat. Prior. 


D ComPLE'T.E, v. a. [from the noun.] 
To perfect.; to finiſh. 
Mr. Sanderſon-was completed maſter of; arts, 
Walton. 
Bred only and completed to the taſte 
Of luſtful appetence. Milten. 
To town he comes,.complete, the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold train-bands, and burns a 
pope. | Pope. 
ComP1Lt'TELY, adv. [ from complete.] Fully; 
perfectly. 5 
Then tell us, how you can your bodies roll. 
Tirough ſpace of matter fo completely full? 
Blackmore. 
Whatever perſon would aſpire to be complcte/y 
witty, ſmart, humorous, and polite, muſt be able 


to retain in his memory eveiy ſingle ſentence 
contained in this work. Swiſe, 


ComMpLE'TEMENT. . . [ from completement, 
French. ] The act ot completing. 

Allow me to give you, from the beſt authors, 

tie origin, the antiquity, the growth, the change, 

andthe completement of ſatire among the Romans. 

Dryden's Dedication to Furvenal, 


CoMPI.E'TENESS. n. /. Itbam complete. | 
Perfection; the {late of being complete. 
cannot allow their witdom tuch a complete- 

neſs and ineirability as to exclude myſelf, 
King Charles. 
Theſe parts go to make up the completeneſs of 
any ſubject. Watts Logick. 


CoMPLE'TION, n. J. [from complete.] 


i. Accompliſkment ; act of fulfilling ; ſtate 
of being fulfilled. 


There was a full entire harmony and conſent 
of all the divine predictions, receiving their com- 
pletion in Chriſt. South. 

2. Utmoſt height; perfect ſtate. 


He makes it the utmoſt camplebien of an ill 


character to bear a malevolence to the beſt 
men. 


Pope, 
CO'MPLEX, c adj. [complexus, Latin. ] 
ComeLe'xeD. F Compoſite; of many 


Hooker. . 
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parts; riot ſimple ; including many par- 
ticulars, 

To expreſs complexed fignifications, they took 
a liberty to compound and piece together crea- 
tures of allowable forms into mixtures inexiſtent, 

- Brown, 
Ideas made up of ſeveral fimple ones, I call 

complex z ſuch as beauty, gratitude, a man, the 
univerſe ; which, though complicated of various 
ſimple ideas, or.complex ideas made up of fimple 


ones, yet are conſidered each by itſelf as one. 
« Locke, 
A ſecondary eſſential mode, called a property, 
ſometimes gots toward making up the eſſence of 
a complex being. Watts. 
' With ſuch perfection fram'd 
Is this complex ſtupendous ſcheme of things. 


Thomſen's Spring. 
 Co'meLEx. n. J 1 the adjective.] 
Complication ; collection. 

This parable of the wedding ſupper compre- 
hends in it the whole complex of all the bleſſings 
and privileges exhibited by the goſpel. South, 


ComPLE'XEDNESS. n. f. [from complex. | 
Complication z involution of mauy par- 
ticular parts in one integral ; contra- 
riety to ſimplicity ; compound flate- or 
nature. 

From the complexedneſs of theſe moral ideas, 
there follows another inconvenience, that the 


mind cannot caſily retain thoſe preciſe combi- 
nations. Lac 


Cour TON. 1. J. [complexio, Latin, ] 
1. The encloſure or involution - of one 
, thing in another, 


Though the terms of propoſitions may be com- 
plex, yet where the compoſition of the argument 
is plain, fimple, and regular, it is propeily 
called a imple ſyllogiſm,fnce the complexion does 
not belong to- the ſyllogiſtick form of it. Mats. 


- The colour of the external parts of any 
body. . 
Men judge by the complexion of the ſky 
The ſtate and inclination of the day. Shatf. 
What ſec you in thoſe papers, that you loſe 
So much complcxion ? Shakſpcare's Henry v. 
He ſo takes on yonder, ſo rails againſt all mar- 
ried mankind, fo curſes all Eve's daughters, of 
what complexion ſoc ver. Skakſpeare, 
Why Goth not beauty then refine the wit, 
And good complexion rectify the will? Davies. 
Nideneſs, though it renders them infignificant 
to great purpoſes, yet it poliſhes their complexion, 
and makes thei ſpirits ſeem more vigorous. 
Collier en Pride. 
If I write on a black man, I run over all:the 
eminent perſons of that complexion. Speet..tor. 


3. The temperature of the body, accord- 


ing to the various proportions of the 
four medical humours. 


Tis ifl, though different your complexions are, 
The family of heav'n for men thould war. Dryd. 
For from all tempers he could ſervice draw; 

The worth of cach, with its allay, he knew; 
And, as the confident of nature, ſaw 
How the complexions did divide and brew. Dryden. 
The methods of providence, men of this com- 
plexion muſt be unfit for the conte miplation of 
Burn*t's Theory f the Earth, 
Let melancholy rule ſupreme, 
Choler preſide, or blood, or phlegm, 
It makes no diff "rence in the caſe, 
Nor is complexion honour's place. 


« 
y 
* 
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Swift, 
CoMPLE'XIONAL. adj, [from complexion. ] 


Depending on the complexion or tem- 
perament of the body. 


Men and other animals receive different tinc- 


ſcend ſtill lower as they patake of the fuliginuus 
| and denigrating humours, $rown. 


** 


1 


& 


tures from conplexional effloreſcencies, and de- 


| 
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Ignorance, where it proceeds from early or come 
plexional prejudices, will not wholly exclude 
from fayour of God, Fiddes. 

ComPLE'X10NALLY. adv. [from compleu- 
ion.) By complexion. 

An Indian king ſent unto Alexander a fair wo- 
man, fed with poiſons, either by converſe or co- 
pulation complexiorally to deſtroy him. Brown, 

ComPLE'xLY. adv. [from — "gy, In 
ſimply. 


a complex manner; not 


Comix xxkss. u. /. [from complex. ] The 
ſtate of being complex. 


CoMPLE'XURE, 2. /. from comgeen, The 
involution or complication of one thing 
with others. | 


ComPLIANCE. n. /. [from comply.] 
1. The act of yielding to any deſire or 
demand ; accord ; ſubmiſſion. 
I am far from excuſing that compliance, for 
plenary conſent it was not, to his deſtruction, 
5 King Clarlen. 
We are free from any neceſſary determination 
of our will to any particular action, and from a 
neceſſaty compliance with our de ſire, ſet upon any 
particular, and then appearing-preferable, good. 


Locte. . 
Let the king meet compliance im your looks, 


A fice and ready yielding to his wiſhes, Rowe. 
The actions to which the world ſolicits our 

compliance-are ſius, which forfeit eternal expece - 

tations, Rogers, 

What compliances oe remove diſſenſion, while 
the liberty continues of profcikng what new opi- 
nions we pleaſe ? F Swije, 

A diſpoſition to yield to others; com 
plaiſauce. 

He was a man of few words, and of great 
compliance, and uſually delivered that as his opi- 
nien, which he forefaw would be grateful ro the 
king. Clarendon, ' - 
ComPLirAanT. adi. I from comply.] . 

1. Yielding ; bending. - 

The compliant boughs 
Yielded them. 

2. Civil; complaiſant. 
To CO'MPLICATE: v. a. [complico, - 
Latin. 


1. To entangle one with another; to join'; 
to involve mutually. 

Though the particular actions of war are cc 
plicute in fact, yet they are ſeparate and diftin& * 
in right. Baxen. 

In caſe our offence againſt God hath been come 
plicuted with injury to men, we ſhould make te- 
Ritution. | Till.tſen, 

When the diſcaſe is complirated with other diſ- 
eaſes, one mult confider that which is moſt 
dangerous. Arbuthnot on Diet, 

There are a multituce of human actions, which 
have ſo many complicated circumftances, aſpecte, 
and ſituations, with regard to time and place, 
perſons and things, that it is impoſſible for ary 
one to pats a right jucgment concerning them, 
without entering into muſt uf theſe circumſtances, 

: Watts, 
2. To unite by involution of parts one ia 
another. 

Commotion in the parts may make them ap- 
ply themſelves one to another, or cœnplicate and 
diſpoſe them after the manner requiſite to make 
them tick. Beyle"s Hittery of Firmneſs, 

3. To form by complication ; to form by 
the union of ſeveral parts into one 
integral. 


2. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left 


Dread ful was the din 
Of hiſſing through the hall! thick ſwarming now 
With compiicated monſters, head and tail. MV. 
A man, an army, tle unieric, are cmplicutet 
of various imple ideas, or cumptcx ideas made 
up of ſimple ones. Lic de. 


Co'MeLiCATE. ad. ſrom the verb.] Com- 


pcunded of a multiplicity of parts, 


C,OM.. 


| What pleaſure would felicitate his ſpirit, if he 
could graip al in a ſuryey, as a r by 

a complicate piece wrought by Titian or Rapbae 
9 n Watts on the. Mind, 
Co'mPLICATENESk, u. /. [from complicate.] 
The ſtate of being complicated; in- 

tricacy ; perplexity. * . 

There is great variety of intelligibles in the 
world, ſo much obje&ed to our ſenſesʒ and every 
ſeveral; object is full of ſubdivided multipiicity 
and complicateneſs., Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

CourT IA TIOx. n./. [from complicate. ] 
1. The act of involving one thing in an- 


other. ; ; 
2. The fate of being involved one in an- 
other. 


All our grievances are either of body or of 
gr 25 5 ; 


mind, or in complications of both. runge. 

The notions of a coafufed knowledge are al- 

ways full of perplexity and complications, and 

ſeldom in order, / Wilkins, 

3. The integral conſiſting of many things 
involved, perplexed, and united. 

By admitting a complication of ideas, and tak- 
ing too many things at once into one queſtion, 
the mind is dazzled and bewildered. Watts. 

Co'mpLice. n. J. [Fr. from complex, an 
aſſociate, low Latin.] One. who is 
united with others in an ill deſign; an 
aſſociate; a confetlerate ; an accompliee. 
To arms, victorious noble fatlier, 
To quell the rebels and C complices. Shatſp. 
- Juſtice was afterwards UMe upon the offenders, 
the principal being hanged and quartered in 
Smithfield ; and divers of his chief cOmplites ex- 
ecuted in divers parts of the realm. 

The marquis prevailed with the king, that he 
might only turn his brother out of the garriſon, 
after juſtice was dune upon his. _— 

| {arendon. 

ComyrLr'ts. 1. / [from comply.] A man 
of an eaſy temper z a man of ready com- 
pliance. 1 

Suppoſe a hundred new employments were 
erected on purpoſe to gratify compliers, an inſup- 

ttable difficulty would, remain. Swift. 

CO'MPLIMENT. »./. Joon liment, Fr. ] 

An act or expreſſion of civility, uſually 
underſtood to include ſome hypocriſy, 
and to mean leſs than it declares : this is 
roperly complement, ſomething ſuper- 
2 or more than enough. 

He obſerved few compliments in matter of arms, 
but ſuch as proud anger did indite to him, Sir. 

My ſervant, fir? *Twas never merry world 
Since lowly feigning was call'd compliment : 
are ſervant to the duke Orſino, youth. Skak/. 
One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh, like enchanting harmony: 

A man of compliments, whom right and wrong 
Have choſe as umpire of their meeting. Sup. 
. What honour that, 

But tedious waſte of time, to fit and hcar 

So many hollow 'oompliments and lyes, 
Outlandith flatteries ? Milton's Par. Reg. 
.. Virtue, religion, heaven, and eternal happineſs, 
are not trifles to be given up in a compliment, or 

. ſacrificed to a jeſt. Rogers. 

To Co/MPLIMENT. v. a. [from the noun. 
To ſooth with acts or expreſſions of 


reſpect; to flatter ; to praile, 

It was not to compliment a ſociety, fo much 
above flattery, and the regardleſs air of common 
applauſes. Glanville, 

Monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe, 
Diſſemble and command, be falſe and wiſe; 
By ignominious arts, fur ſervile ends, 

Should compliment their foes, and ſhun their 
ſriends, Prior. 


The watchman gave ſo very great a thump at 
my door, that I awaked, and heard myſelf compli- 
Tater, 


mented with the uſual ſalutation. 


Hayward. 


þ 


* 


COM. 


To Co'mrrrurentT. v. . To uſe ceremo- 


' 


' nique or adulatory language. 
I make the interlocutors upon occaſion compli- 
meat with one another. | Boyle. 


! She compliments, Menelaus very handſomely, 


and ſays he wanted no accompliſhment either of 
mind or body. Pope. 
ComPLiME'NTAL. adj. [ from compliment. ] 
Expreſſive of reſpect or civility z im- 
| plying compliments. 

come to ſpeak with Paris from the prince 
Troilus: I will make a complimental aſſault upon 
him. Shakſpeare's Treil. and Grell. 

Languages, for the moſt part, in terms of art 
and erudition, retain their original poverty, and 
rather grow rich and abundant in complimental/ 

' Phrales, and ſuch froth. | Motton. 

This falſehood of Ulyſſes is entirely complimen- 

tal and officious, Broome, 
CoMPLIME'NTALLY. adv. [from compli- 

mental. ] In the nature of a compliment; 

civilly ; with artful or falſe civility. 

This ſpeech has been condemned' as avari- 
cious : Euſtathius judges it ſpoken artfully and 
e:mplimentally, 

COMPLIME'NTER, 0 from N 
One given to compliments ; a flatterer. 

Co'MPLINE, n. /. [compline, Fr. completinum, 
low Lat.] The laſt act of worſhip at 
night, by which the ſervice of the day 
1s completed. 

At morn and eve, beſides their anthems ſweet, 
Their'peny maſſes, and their complines meet. 

' Hubberd's Tale. 

If a man were but of a day's life, it is well if 
he laſts till even ſong, and then ſays his compline 
an hour before, the time. Taylor's Holy Living. 


To ComeLo'RE: v. n. [comploro, Latin.] 
To make lamentation together. | 


COMPLOT'T. =. /. [Fr. from cmpletum, 
for complexum, low Latin. Menage.] A 
confederacy in ſome ſecret crime; a 
plot ; a conſpiracy. 2 

1 cannot, my life, my brother, like but well 
The purpoſe of the complot which ye tell. Hub. T. 
| I know their comp/2t is to have my life. Shak, 

To ComeLo't. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To form a plot ; to conſpire; to join 
in any ſecret deſign, generally criminal. 

Nor ever by adviſed purpoſe meet 
To plot, contrive, or comp/2t any ill. Shatſpeare, 
A few lines after, we find them complotting 
together, and contriving a new ſcene of miſeries 
to the Trojans, Pope. 

ComPyLo'TTER. n. /. [from complat,] A 

conſpirator; one joined in a plot. 


Jocaſta too, no longer now my filter, 
Is found completter in the hort id deed. Dryden. 


Jo COMPLY... v. n. [Sinner derives it 
from the French complaire; but pro- 
bably it comes from complier, to bend 
to. Plier is (till in uſe.] To yield to; 
to be obſequious to; to accord with; 
to ſuit with. It haz with betore as 


well perſons as things. 
The rifing ſun complies 27th our weak fight, 
Firſt gilds the clouds, then ſhews his globe of 
light. Waller. 
They did ſervilely comply 41h the people in 
worſhipping God by ſenſibie images and repre- 
ſentations. ' Tillo: fon, 
The truth of things will not comply with our 
conceirs, and bend it elf to our intereſt. T7illot/. 
Remember 1 am ſhe who ſav'd your life, 
Your loving, lawful, and complying wife. Dryd. 
He made his with v4 his eſtate comply ; 
Joyful to live, yet not afraid to die, Prior. 


Coro N ENT. adj. [componens, Lat in.] 
That conſtitutes a compound body. 


7 


Braome. 


COM 


The bigneſs of the component parts of naturat 
bodies may be, conjectured by their, colours. 
2 = Newton"; Optichs. 
«COMPO RT. v. n. [comporter, Fr. 
rom porto, Lat.] To agree; to ſuit: 
followed by wbb. | 
Sonic piety 's not good there, ſome vain dif. 
' ort es. | 
On this fide ſin, with that place may compore. 
ue Nn Donne, 
Such does not cmport with the nature of time. 
oy : 5, Wi © Holder 
It is not every man's talent to diſtinguiſh 
. aright how far our prudence may warrant our 
| charity, and how far our charity may compore 
' with our prudence. | J. Eftrange, 
| Children, in the things they do, if they cn 
| port with their age, find little difference, ſo th:cy 
may be doing. Locke. . 
lo COMPO'RT. v. 0. 
ik To bear; to endure. This is a Gallic 
ſignification, not adopted among us. 
The malecontented ſort, 
| That never can the preſent ttate-comport, 


[ 
i 
{ 
[ 
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But would as often change as they change will. 

Daniel, 

2. To behave; to carry: with the reci- 
procal pronoun. 

At years of diſcretion, and comport yourſelf at 

this rantipole rate! Cyngrere. 

Couro'N r. u. /. [from the verb.] Be- 

haviour; conduct; manner of acting 

and looking. 3 
I ſhall account concerning the rules and man- 

ners of deportment in the receiving, our comport 

and converſation in and after it. Taylor. 
I know them well, and mark'd their rude. 

comport ; | 

In times of tempeſt they command alone, 

.And he but fits precarivus on the throne. 

| Diyden's Fables, 

Comyo'sTABLE. adj. [from compert.] 


Conſiſtent; not contradictory. 

We caſt the rules and cautions of this art into 
ſome comportable method. Wotton's Arehitefure. 
CoMPo'RTANCE. . / [from comport.] 
Behaviour; geſture of ceremony. 

Goodly cempertance each to other bear, 

And eutertain themſelves with court'ſies meet. 
Fairy Queen, 
Compo'RTMENT. n. , [from comport.] 

Behaviour; mien; demeanour: 

The will of God is like a ſtraight unalterable 
rule or line; but the various compartments of the 
creature, either thwarting this rule, or holding 
conformity to it, occaſion ſeveral habitudes of 
this rule, Hate, 

By her ſerious and devout comportment on 

theſe ſolemn occaſions, ſhe gives an example 

that is very often too much wanted. Addiſon. 
To COM POS E. v. a. [compoſer, French 
compono, Latin. ] 
1. To form a maſs by joining different 
things together. 

Zeal ought to be compoſed of the higheſt de- 

grees of all picus afte<tions. Spratt, 
2. To place any thing in its proper from 

and method. 

In a peaceful grave my corps compoſe, Dryd, 

How doth the ſea exactly compoſe itſelf to a 
level ſuperficies, and with the carth make up 
one ſpherical roundneſs. Ray. 

3. To diſpoſe; to put in the proper ſtate 
for any purpoſe. 

The whole army ſecmed well compoſed to ob- 
tain that by their ſwords, which they could not, 
by their pen. Clarendon. 

4. To put together a diſcourſe or ſen- 


tence; to write as an author, 
Words ſo pleaſing to God, as thoſe which the 
Son of God himſclf bath compoſed, were not pol- 


1 


ſible for men to frame, Hooker, 
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Tue greateſt conquieror in this nation, after the | 


manner of the old Grecian lyricks, did not only 
compoſe the words of his divine odes, but gene- 
rally ſet them to muſick himſelf. Add'fon. 
5 To conſtitute by being parts ot a 
whole. 
Nor did Ifrael *fcape 
Tl.” infection, when their borrow'd gold compos'd 
The calf in Oreb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
A few uſeful things, confounded with many 
rifles, fill their memories, and compoſe their in- 
tellectual poſſeſſions. Watts. 


6. To calm; to quiet. 
He would undertake the journey with him, by 
which. all his fears would be compsſed, Clarend. 
You, that had taught them to ſubdue their 
foes, 
Could order, teach, and their high ſp'rits * 
aller, 
Compoſe thy mind; 

Nor frauds are here contriv*d, nor force deſign'd. 

; | Dryden. 
He, having a full command over the water, 
had power to ſtill and compsſe it, as well as. to 
move and diſturb it. Woodward. 
Yet, to compuſe this midnight noiſe, 

Go freely ſearch where'er you pleaſe. Prior. 
7. To adjuſt the mind to any buſineſs, 
by freeing it from diſturbance. | 

The mind, being thus diſquicted, may not be 
able eaſily to compoſe and ſettle itſelf to prayer. 

Duppa's Rules for Devotion. 

We beſeech thee to compoſe our thoughts, and 

preſerve her reaſon, during her ſickneſs. Swifr. 


8. To adjuſt ; to ſettle ; as, to compoſe a 
difference. 

9. | With printers.] To arrange the let- 
ters; to put the letters in order in the 
compoſing ſtick. 

10. [In mufick.] To form a tune from 
the different muſical notes. 


Comyo'stD. participial adj. [from com- 
poſe.) Calm; ſerious; even; ſedate. 
In Spain there is ſomething ſtill more ſerious 
and compoſed in the manner of the inhabitants. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
The Mantuan there in ſober triumph ſate, 
Compos'd his poſture, and his look ſedate, Pope. 


Comro'sEDLY. adv, [from compoſed. Þ}] 
Calmly ; ſeriouſly ; ſedately. 

A man was walking before the door very 
com peſedly without a hat, One crying, Here is 
the fellow that killed the duke; every budy 
aſked, which is he? The man without the hat 
very compoſedly anſwered, I am he. Clarendon. 


Comeo'sxDNEss. n. /. [from compoſed. ] 
Sedateneſs, calmneſs ; tranquillity. 
He that will think to any purpole, muſt have 
fixedneſs and compoſedneſs of humour, as well as 
ſmartneſs of parts. Norris. 


ComMeo'sER. 2. /. [from compoſe. }] 


1. An author; a writer. 


Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them 
to be able writers and compeſers in every excel- 
lent matter. Milton. 

If the thoughts of ſuch authors have nothing in 
them, they at leaſt do no harm, and ſhew an 
honeſt induſtry, and a good intention in the come 
poſer, Addiſon's Freelialder. 

2. He that adapts the muſick to words; 
he that forms a tune, | 

For the truth of the theory I am in no wiſe 
concerned, the compsſer of it mult look to that. 

oecd ward. 

For compoſition, I prefer next Ludovico, a 
moſt judicious and ſweet compoſer. Peacham. 

The compoſer has ſo expreſſed my ſenſe, where 
I intended to move the paſſions, that he ſeems 
to have been the poet as well as the compoſer. Dryd. 

ComPeo's1TE, adj. [comprſitus, Latin. ] 
Vor. I. | 


| 


COM 


The eompoſite order in architecture is the laſt 
of the five orders of columns; ſo named, becauſe 
its capital is compoſed out of thoſe of the other 
orders; and it is alſo called the Roman and Ita- 
lick order, _ Harris, 

Some are of opinion, that the compoſize pillars 
of this arch were in imitation of the pillars of- 
Solomon's temple. Addiſon, 


Comeos1'T1ON, 2. % [compoſitio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of forming an integral of vari- 


ous diſſimilar parts. 

We have exact forms of compoſition, whereby 
they ingorporate almoſt as they were natural 
ſimples. Bacon's New Atlantis, 


In the time of the Yncas reign of Peru, no | 


compoſition was allowed by the laws to be uſed in 
point of medicine, but only fimples proper to 
each diſeaſe. a emple. 

2. The act of bringing ſimple ideas into 
complication : oppoſed to analyſis, or 
the feparation of complex notions, 

The inveſtigation of difficult things, by the 
method of analyſis, ought ever to precede the 
method of compoſition. Newton's 0 ticks, 

3. A maſs formed by mingling different 
ingredients. 

Heat and vivacity, in age, is an excellent 
compoſition for buſineſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 
| Vaſt pillars of ſtone, caſed over with a comps- 
fition that looks the muſt like marble of any 
thing one can imagine, Addi ſon. 


Jove mix'd up all, and his beſt clay em- 


loy'd 
Then cal the happy compoſition Floyd. Swift. 
4. The ſtate of being componnded; union ; 
conjunction ; combination. 

Contemplate things firſt in their own ſimple 
natures, and afterwards view them in cempaſition 
with other things. Watts. 

5. The arrangement of various figures in 
a picture. 


The diſpoſition in a picture is an aſſembling of 


m ny parts; is alſo called the compoſition, by 
which is meant the diſtribution and orderly plac- 
ing of things, both in general and in particular, 
Dryden's Drfreſnoy, 
6. Written work. | 
Writers are divided concerning the authority 

of the greater part of thoſe compoſitions that paſs 
in his name. L' Eftrange, 
That divine prayer has always been looked 


upon as a campaſitian tit to have proceeced from 


the wiſeſt of men. Addiſon. 

When I read rules of criticiſm, I enquire aſter 

the works of the author, and by that means diſ- 
cover what he likes in a compoſrtion, Addiſon, 
7. Adjuſtment ; regulation. 

A preacher, in the invention of matter, elec- 
tion of words, compeſition of geſture, look, pro- 
nunciation, motion, uſeth all theſe faculties at 
once. Ben Tonſen's Diſc, 

8. Compact; agreement; terms on which 
differences are ſettled. 

To take away all ſuch mutual grievances, in- 
juries, and wrongs, there was no way but only 
by going upon compoſition and agreement among tt 
themſelves. And again, all publick regiment, 
of what kind ſoever, ſeemeth evidently te have 
ariſen from deliberate advice, conſultation, and 
compoſition between men, judying it convenient 


and bcioveful, Hos ter. 
Thus we are agreed; 

I crave our campeſition may be written 

And ſeal'd between us. Skadſperve. 


Their courage droups, and, hopeleſs now, 
they wiſh : 
For compoſtien with thi unconquer'd $ih. Wale. 


9. The act of 1 a debt by pay- 


ing part; the ſum paid. 
Io. Conſiſtency; conpruitr. 


There is no comp3/ition in theſe news, 
That gives them credit. 


—Iadecd they are diſpropotien'd. Sa e. | 


COM 
t. [Tn grammar.] The joining of two 
words together, or the prefixing a par- 
| ticle to another word, to augment, di- 
 miniſh, or change its ſignification. 
12. A certain method of demonſtration 
in mathematicks, which is the reverſe 
of the analytical method, or of reſolu- 
tion. It proceeds upon principles in 
themſelves ſelf-evident ; on difiaitions, 
pollulates, and axioms, and a previ» 
ouſly demonſtrated ſeries of propoſions, 
ſtep by ſtep, till it gives & clear know- 
ledge of the thing to be demonſtrated. 
This is called the ſynthetical method, 
and is uſed by Euclid in his Elements. 
Harris. 
Comeo's1TIVE. adj. [ from compoſe. | Com- 
pounded ; or, having the power of 
pounding. Die. 
Comeo's1ToR., n. /. [from compaſe.] He 
that ranges and adjuſts the types in 
printing; diſtinguiſhed from the preſſ- 
| man, who makes the impreſſion upon 
paper. | 
CO'MPOST. . / [ Fr. compoſitum, Lat.] 
A mixture of various ſubſtances for en- 
riching the ground ; manure. 
> Avoid what is to come, 
And do not ſpread the compoſt on the weeds, 
To make them ranker. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
We alſo have great variety of compo/is and 
ſoils, for the making of the earth fruitful. 
Bacin's Atlantis 
Water young planted ſhrubs, amomum eſp2- 
cially, which you can hardly refreſh too often, 
and it requires abundant compoſt. Evelyn. 
There, as his dreams foretold, a cart he found, 
That carried compoſt forth to dung the ground. 
Dryden, 


— 
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In vain the nurſling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth 

But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 

Its native poverty again prevails. Philips: 
To Comyeo'sT. v. a. [from the noun.] 

To manure ; to enrich with ſoil. 

By removing into worſe earth, or forbearing 
to compoſi the earth, water - mint turneth into 
field- mint, and the cole vort into rape. Pacen, 


As for earth, it compefteth itſelf; for I knew 

a garden that had a 621d poured upon it, and it 

did bear fruit exccllently. Bacon, 

Cox ros TURE. n. . [from compoſt.] 
Soil; manure. Not uicd. 


The earti 's a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a compsjiure ſtol'n 
From gen'ral excrements. Statfpeare's imat. 
Couro's ux E. n. /. [from compo/+, ] 
1. The act of compoling or inditing. 
The ir own forms are not like to be fo ſound, 
or comprehentive of the nature of tue duty, 28 
forms of publick compoſure, KX. Charles. 
2. Arrangement; combination; mixture; 
order. 
Hence languages ariſe, when, by inſtitutions 
and agicement, fuch a compoſure of letters, ſuch 
a word, is intended to ſignify ſuch a certain 
thing. Holder on Elements of Speeck; 
From the various comp2/ures and combinations 
of theſe corpuicles together, happen all the varie- 
ties of the bodies formed out of them. Fcotw, 
3. The form ariling from the diſpoſition 
of the various parts. 
In c51:4445/rer of his face, 
Liv'd a fair but manly grace. 
4. Frame; make; temperament. 
To re-i the ſtreets at noon, and Hand the buffer 
Wh flaves that ſmell of ſweat; fay this becomes 


kym ; 
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COM 

As his -ompoſure muſt he rare indeed, 
Whom theſe things cannot blemiſh. Shatſprave. 
The duke of Buckingham ſprung, without 
any help, by a kind of congenial compoſure, to 

the likeneſs of our late ſovereign and maſter. 

| Molten. 

5. Adjuſtment. 6 
God will rather look to the, inward raptures of 
the mind, than to the outward form and com- 
Poſure of the body. Duppa. 


6. Compoſition ; framed diſcourſe. 
Diſcourſes on ſuch occaſions are ſeldom the 
productions of leiſure, and ſhould be read with 
thoſe favourable allowances that are made to 
lay compoſurcs. Alterbury. 
In the compoſures of men, remember you are a 
man as well as they; and it is not their reafon, 
but your own, that is given to guide you. 
Watts on the Mind. 
7. Sedateneſs ; calmneſs; tranquillity, 
To whom the virgin majeſty of Eve, 
As one who loves, and ſome unkindneſs meets, 
With ſweet auſtere compoſure thus replied. Milt. 
The calmeſt and ſereneſt hours of life, when 
the paſſions of nature are all filent, and the 
mind enjoys its molt perfe&t compoſure, Watts. 


8. Agreement; compoſition 3 ſettlement 


of differences, 

The treaty at Uxbridge gave the faireſt hopes 
of an happy compoſure. King Charles. 

Van guard! to right and left the front unfold, 
That all may ſee, who hate us, how we ſeek 
Peace and compoſure. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Things were not brought to an extremity : 
there ſeems yet to be room left for a compoſure ; 
hereafter there may be only for pity. Dryden. 

ComroTaA'TION. n. /. [compotalio, Latin. ] 

The act of drinking or tippling toge- 

ther. 

Secrecy to words ſpoke under the roſe, only 
mean, in compotation, from the ancient cuſtom 
in ſy mpoſiack meetings, to wear chaplets of roſes, 

: Brown's Vilgar Errours. 
If thou wilt prolong 

Dire compotation, forthwith reaſon quits 

Het empire to confuſion and miſrule, 

And vain debates; then twenty tongues at once 

Conſpire in ſenſeleſs jargon ; nought is heard 

But din and various clamour, and mad rant. 

: Philips. 
To COMPO'UND. v. a. [compono, Lat.] 
1. To mingle many ingredients together 

in one maſs, 


2. To form by uniting various parts. 

Whoſoever compeundeti: any like it, ſhall be 
cut off. Exodus. 

It will be difficult to evince, that nature docs 
not make decompounded bodies; I mean, min- 
gle together ſuch bodies as are already compounded 
of elementary, or rather of imple ones. Boyle. 

The ideas, being each but one fingle percep- 
tion, are caſter got than the more complex ones; 
and therefore are not liable to the ur.certainty 
which attends thoſe compounded ones. Locke. 

3. To mingle in different poſitions; to 
combine. 

We cannot have a fingle image that did not 
enter through the fight; but we have the power 
of altering and compounding thoſe images into all 
the varicties of picture, Addiſen's Spectator. 


4. [In grammar.] To form one word 
trom two or more words. 
Where it and Tigris embrace each other under 
the city of Apamia, there do they agree of a 
joint and compounded name, and are called Pi/5- 
Tigris. «Raleigh's Hiftzry of the Werld. 
5. To compoſe by being united. 
Who'd be ſo mock'd with glory, as to live 
But in a dream of friendihip ? 
To have his pomp, and all what ſtate compounds, 
But only painted, like bis varnith'd friends! 
Sha ſpeare's Timon. 


COM 


6. To adjuſt a difference by ſome recel- 
ſion from the _ of claims. 

1 would to God all ftrifes were well com- 

pounded ! Shakſprare, 
If there be any diſcord or ſuits between an 

of the family, they are oy 11 and ſed. 

4 acon's New Atlantis. 

7. To diſcharge a debt by paying only 

art. | 

Shall I, ye gods ! he cries, my dcbtsWhnperrd? 

ay. 

To Comeo'unD. v. n. 

1. To come to terms of agreement, b 
abating ſomething of the firſt demand. 
It has for before the thing accepted or 
remitted, 

They were, at laſt, glad to compound for his 
bare commitment to the Tower. Clarendon, 
Pray but for half the virtues of this wife ; 

Compound for all the reit, with longer life. Dryd. 

2, To bargain in the lump. 

Here's a fellow will help you to-morrow ; 
compound with him by the year. Shakeſpeare. 

3. To come to terms, by granting ſome- 
thing on each ſide. 

Cornwall compounded to furniſh ten oxen after 
Michaelmas for thirty pounds, Carew. 
Once more I come to know of thee, King 
Harry, 
If for thy ranſom thou wilt now compernd, 
Before thy moſt aſſured overthrow ? Shakſpeare. 
Made all the royal ſtars recant, 
Compound, and take the covenant. Hudibras. 
But uſeleſs all, when he deſpairing found 
Catullus then did with the winds compound. 
' Dryden's Juvenal. 
Paracelſus and his admirers have compounded 
with the Galeniſts, and brought a mixed uſe of 
chymical medicines into the preſent practice. 
: Temple. 
4. To determine. This is not in uſe. 
We here deliver, 

Subſcribed by the conſuls and patricians, 

Together with the ſeal o' the ſenate, what 

We have compounded on. Shatſpeare's Coriol. 

Co'meou ND. adj. [from the verb.] 


1. Formed out of many ingredients; not 
ſimple. 

The ancient electrum had in it a fifth of ſilver 
to the gold, and made a comporind metal, as fit 
for molt uſes as gold. Bacon. 

Compound ſubſtances are made up of two or 
more ſiinple ſubſtances, Watts" Logick, 

2. [In grammar. ] Compoſed of two or 
more words; not ſimple. 

Thoſe who are his greateſt admirers, ſeem 
pleaſed with them as beauties; I ſpeak of his 
compound epithets, Pope. 

3. CoMPouND or aggregated Flower, in 
botany, is ſuch as conſiſts of many little 
flowers, concurring together to make 
up one whole one; each of which has 
its ſtyle and ſtamina, and adhering 
ſeed, and are all contained within one 
and the ſame calyx : * ſuch are the ſun- 
flower and dandelion. Harris. 


Co'meouND. n. /. [from the verb.] The 


gredients. 

For preſent uſe or profit, this is the rule: con- 
ſider the price of the two ſimple bodies; conſi- 
der again the dignity of the one above the other 
in uſe; then fee if you can mike a compound, 
that will fave more in price thao it will loſe in 
dignity of the uſe. Bacen's Phyſical Rem, 

As man is a compound and mixture of fleſh 
as well as ſpirit, Souti's Sermons, 


Love why do we one paſſion call, 
When *tis a compornd of them ali; 
Where hot and cold, where ſharp and ſweet, 
Swift, 
| 


In all their cquipages meet? 


| 


maſs formed by the union of many in- | 
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 Comro'vunDaBLe. adj. [from compound, 
Capable of being compounded, Y 

Comro'UNDER. n./. [from To compound.] 

1. One who endeavours to bring parties 
to terms of agreement. 

Thoſe ſoftners, ſweetners, compounders, and 
expedient-mongers, who ſhake their heads fo 
ſtrongly. Swift, 

2. A mingler; one who mixes bodies. 
ToCOMPREHE'ND. v. a. | comprehendo, 
Latin. ] 


1. To compriſe ; to include; to contain 
to imply. 

If there be any other commandment, it is 
briefly comprekended in this ſaying, namely, 
Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thyſelf, Rom. 
It would be ridiculous to grow old in the 
ſtudy of every neceſſary thing, in an art which 
comprehends ſo many ſeveral parts. Dryden, 

2. To contain in the mind; to under- 
fland ; to conceive. 

Rome was not better by her Horace taught, 
Than we are here to comprehend his thought. 

| Walter. 

*Tis unjuſt, that they who have not the leaſt 
notion of heroic writing, ſhould therefore con- 
demn the pleaſure which others receive from it, 


becauſe they cannot comprehend it, Dryden, 
CoMPREHE'NSIBLE. adj. [ ehenſible, 
French; comprehenſibilis, Latin. ] 


1. Intelligible ; attainable by the mind; 


conceivable by the underſtanding, 

The horizon ſets the bounds between the en- 
Iightened and dak parts of things, between 
what is and what is not comprehenſible by us. 


| Locke, 
2. Poſſible to be compriſed. 

Leſt this part of knowledge ſhould ſeem to 
any not comprehenſible by axiom, we will ſet 
down ſome heads of it, Bacon , 

CoMPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. [from compre- 
benſible.] With great power of ſignifi- 
cation or underſtanding ; fignificantly ; 
with great extent of tenſe, Tillotſon 
ſeems to have uſed comprehen/ibly for 
comprehenſively. 

The words wiſdom and righteouſneſs are com- 
monly uſed very comprehenſibly, ſo as to ſignify 
all religion and virtue. Tillotſon, 

ComPREHE'NSION. n. /. [comprehenſio, 
Latin. ] 

1. Ihe act or quality of compriſing or 
containing; incluſion. 

In the Od Teſtament there is a cloſe compre- 
kenſion of the New, in the New an open diſ- 
covery of the Old, Hooker. 

The comprehenſion of an idea, regards all eſſen- 

tial modes and properties of it; ſo body, in its 
comprehenſion, takes in ſolidity, figure, quantity, 
mobility. Watts Logick. 

2. Summary; epitome; compendium z 
abſtract ; abridgment in which much 
is compriſed. 

If we would draw a ſhort abſtract of human 
happineſs, bring together all the various ingte- 
dients of it, and digeſt them into one preſcrip- 
tion, we muſt at laſt fix on this wile and, religi- 
ous aphoriſm in my text, as the ſum and compre- 
henfion of all. Ropers. 

3. Knowledge; capacity; power of the 
mind to admit and contain many ideas 
at once. | 

You give no proof of decay of your judgment, 
and compreZenfion of all things, within the com- 
puſs of an human underſtanding. Dryden. 


4. [In rhetorick. ] A trope or figure, by 
which the name of a whole is put 
for a part, or that of a part for the 


COM 
hole, or a definite number for an in- 


definite. Harris. 
ComPREHE'NSIVE. adj, [from compre- 
Hend.] 
1. Having the power to comprehend or 
underſtand many things at once. 

He muſt have been a man of a moſt wonder- 
ful comprehenſive nature, becauſe he has taken 
into the compaſs of his Canterbury Tales the va- 
rious -manners and humours of the whole Eng- 
liſh nation in his age; not a ſingle character has 
eſcaped him. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 

His hand unſtain'd, his uncorrupted heart, 
His comprehenſive hend; all intereſts weigh'd, 
All Europe ſav'd, yet Britain not betray'd. 

Pope's Epiſtles. 
2. Having the quality of compriſing 
much; compendious ; extenſive. 

So diffuſive, fo comprehenſive, ſo catholick a 
grace is charity, that whatever time is the op- 
portunity of any other virtue, that time is the 
opportunity of charity. Spratt's Sermons. 

ComyPREHENSIVELY. adv. | from com- 
prebenſive.] In a comprehenſive manner. 
CoMPREHE/NSIVENESS. n. /. [from com- 
prebenſive.] The quality of including 
much in a few words or narrow com- 
als. 
Compare the beauty and comprehenſruencſs of 
legends on ancient coins. Addiſon. 
7: COMPRE'SS. v. a. [compreſſus, Lat.] 
1. To force into a narrower compals ; to 
ſqueeze together. l | 

o embrace. 


Her Neptune ey'd, with bloom of beauty 
bleſt, 


And in his cave the yielding nymph cnpreſt 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
There was in the ifland of Io a young girl 


eompreſſed by a genius, who delighted to aſſociate 
with the muſes. Pope. 
Co'myrEss. n. /. [from the verb.] Bol 
ſters of linen, by which ſurgeons ſuit 
their bandages for any particular part 
or purpole. Quincy 

I apphied an intercipient about the ankle and 
upper part of the foot, and by compreſs and band- 
age dreſſed it up. Wiſeman. 

' ComPRESS1B1I LITY. . /. [from compreſſi- 
ble.) The quality of being compreſſi- 
ble; the quality of admitting to be 
brought by force into a narrower com- 
paſs; as air may be compreſſed, but 
water can by no violence be reduced 
to leſs ſpace than it naturally occupiecs. 


ComPRE'sSIBLE. adj. [from compreſs. | 
Capable of being forced into a narrower 
compaſs; yielding to preſſure, ſo as that 
one part is brought nearer to another. 

Their being ſpiral particles, accounts for the 
elaſticity of air; their being ſpherical particles, 
which gives free paſſage to any heterogeneous 
matter, accounts for air's being compr Hulle. 

Cheyne's Philojophical Principles, 


ComPReE's$IBLENESS. n. ſe [from con 


pre{/ible.] Capability of being preil<. 
cloſe. Dig. 


ComPene's$10N. n. ſ. [compreſſio, Latin. ] 
The act of bringing the parts of any 
body more near to each other by vio- 
lence; the quality of admitting ſuch 
an effort of force az may compel the 
body compreſſed into a narrower ſpace. 

Whenever a folid body is preſſed, there is an 
inward tumult in the parts, tecking to deliver 
themſelves from the compre/ſion ; and this is the 
cauſe of all violent motivu, Bucon. 


| 
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The powder in ſhot, being dilated into fuch a 
flame as endureth not ch een, moveth in 
round, the flame being in the nature of a liquid 
body, ſumetimes recoilihg., Bacon. 
Tears aſe the effects of the cnprgſſon of the 
moiſtuie of the brain, upon dilatation of the 
ſpirits. | Hacon' Natural Hiftory. 
Merry Michael, the Corniſh poet, piped this 
upon his oaten pipe for merry England, but 
with a mocking compreſſion for Normandy. 
Camden's Remains. 
He that ſhall find out an hypotheſis, by which 
water may he ſo rare, and yet not be capable of 
compreſſion by faice, may doubtleſs, by the fame 
hypotheſis, make gold and water, and all other bo- 
dies, as much rarer as he pleaſes; ſo that light 
may find a ready paſſage through tranſparent 

(ubſtan-es, Newton. 
CoMPut'sSUREB. n. / [from compreſs. ] 

The act or force of one body preſſing 

againſt another 

We tried whether heat would, notwithſtanding 

ſo forcible a compreſſure, dilate it. Boyle. 
To Comer1'xT. v. n. [comprimere, Lat.] 
To print together; it is commonly taken, in 
law, fur the deceitful printing of another's copy, 
or book, to the prejudice of the rightful — 4 
tor. Phillips World of ords, 
„ ComPR1'SE. v. a. [comprendre, com- 
pris, French.] . To contain; to com- 

prchend; to include. 

Neceſſity of ſhortneſs cauſeth men to cut off 
impertinent diſcourſes, and to compriſe much 
matter in few words. Hooker. 

Do they not, under doctrine, comprehend the 
ſame that we intend by matters of faith? Do not 
they, under diſcipline, compriſe the regimen of 
the church ? coder. 

Tis the polluted love that multiplies ; 

But friend{bip does two ſouls in one compriſe. 


4 
ComPRoBA'T1ON. . /. [comprobo, Latin.] 


Proof; atteſtat ion. 


That is only eſteemed a legal teſtimony, 
which receives cemprobation from the mouths of 
at leaſt two witneſſes, Brown, 


CO'MPROMISE. n. /. [compromifſum, 
Latin. ] 

1. A mutual promiſe of two or more par- 
ties at difference, to refer the ending of 
their controverſies to the arbitrement or 
equity of one or morearbitrators. Cocvell. 

2. A compact or bargain, in which ſome 
conceſſions are made on each fide. | 

Wars have not waſted it, for war'd he hath 
not ; 
But baſcly yielded, upon compromiſe, 
That which his anceſtors achiey'd with blows, 
Saalſpeare's Richard 11, 

To Co'MPROMISE. v. 43. [from the noun. ] 

1. To compound; to adjult a compact 
by mutual conceſſions: as, ey com- 
promiſed the affair at a middle rate. 

2. In Shat/teare it means, unulually, to 
accord ; to agree. 

Laban and bimfſelf were compromis'd, 
That all the yeatlings, which were ftreak'd and 
ed 
Should al 2s J:icob's hire, Mer. of Venice. 

CoMPROMISSO'RIAL, adj. [from compro- 
miſe.] Relating to a compromiſe. 

ComPrROVINCIAL. n. . [from con and 
provincial.] Belonging to the ſame 
province. 

At the conſecration of an archbiſhop, all his 
comprovincials ought to give their attendance. 
Ayiiffe's Parergon. 

COMPT- n. ſ. ¶ compte, French; computus, 

Latin.] Account; computation ; rec- 


koning. 
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__ _ _____ Your ſervants ever 
Have theire, themſelves, and what isthetrs, in cat, 
To make their audit at your highneſs* pleaſute, 
Still to return your own, Shakſpeare's K. Fob. 

To Conyr. v. a. [ compter, French. } To 
compute; to number. We now. nſec 
To Cour, which ſee. 

Co'MeTiBLE. adj. [from' comp.] Ace 
countable ; reſponſſble; ready to give 
account; ſubject; ſubmiſſive. ; 

Good beauties, let me ſuſtain my ſcorn; I ara 
very comptible even to the leaſt ſinifter uſage, 
| Shatſprare. 

7% COMPTRO'LL. v. a. [This word 

is written by ſome authors, who did not 


attend to the etymology, for contrel ; 
and ſome of its derivatives are written 
in the ſame manner.] To control; to 
overrule ; to oppoſe. 


ComPTRO'LLER. n, . [from comptroll.] 
Director; ſuperviſor ; ſuperiour in- 
tendant ; governour. | 

This night he makes a ſupper, and a great one; 
To many lords and ladies: 
I was ſpoke to, with fir Henry Guilford, 
This night to be comptro/ler. Shakſpeare. 
The comptrollers of vulgar opinions, pretend to 
find out fuch a fimilitude in ſorae kind of ba- 

. boons. Temple. 

My fates permit me not from hence to fly ; 
Nor he, the great comptruller of the ſky. Dryden, 

ComPTRO'LLERSHIP, n. / [from comptrol- 
ler.] Superintendance. : 

The gayle for ſtannery-cauſes is annexed to 
the cemptrolleiſii p. Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

CoMPU'LSATIVELY. adv. | from compul- 


ſatory.) With force; by conſtraint. 


CoMPU'LSATORY. adj. [from compulſor, 
Lat.] Having the — of compelling z 
coactive. | 

Which 1s no other, 

But to recover from us by ſtrong hand, 

And terms compulſatory, thoſe foreſaid lands 

So by his father loft. Shakſpeare*s Hamlet. 
CoMPU LSION. . / Ute o, Latin.] 
1. The act of compelling to ſomething 

force; violence of the agent. 

If reaſons were as plenty as blackberries, I 
would give no man a reaſon on comprelfion, Shat/. 

Thoughts, whether have ye led me? with that 

ſweet g 
Cormfulſion thus tranſported! Milton's Par. Loft. 

Such ſweet compu/ſizn doth in muſick lie, 

To lui} the daughters of neceſſity. Milton. 

. The ſtate of being compelled ; vio- 

lence ſuffered. 

Compulſron is in an agent capable of volition, 
when the beginning or continuation of any ace 
tion is contrary tothe preſerence of his mind. Lede. 

When the fierce foe hung on our broken rear, 
With what compui/ter and laborious flight 
We ſunk thus low ! Alien; Paradiſe Lai. 

This faculty is free from -:pr/f:», and fo 
ſpontaneous, and irce from determination by the 
particular object. Hale, 

Pofiit-ly t ere were others who aſſiſted Haid, 
partly out of fear and compre//r5h, Hale, 
CoMpuE'LSIVE. ads. [from compulſer, Fr, 

compulſus, Latin. ] Having the power 

to compel ; forcible, 
The Danube, vaſt and deep, 

Supreme of rivers! to the frightful brink, 

Urg'd by compr/Jr'e arms, ſoon as they reach d, 

New terror chill'd their veins, Piilips, 

Tie ciergy would be glad ro recover their dues 
by a more ſhort and comp//r215 method. Swift, 

COMPU'LSLY ELY, adv. [from compuſſive.] 
By force ; by violence, 


Cowmeu LSIVENESS. u. / [from compul. 


live.] Force; compulſion, 
| 342 


COM 


Compv'rtsortLy. adv. [from tompulſory. ] 
In a compulſory or forcible manner ; by 


force; by violence, 
To ſay that the better deſerver hath ſuch right 


to govern, as he may compulſorily bring under the 


leſs worthy, is idle. Bacon. 
Compvu'LsoRy, adj. 1 Fr.] 
Having the power of neceſſitating or 
compelling, | 
He erreth in this, to think that actions, pro- 
cecding from fear, are properly compulſory actions; 


which, in truth, are not only voluntary, but free | 


actions; neither compelled, nor ſo much as phy- 
fically neceſſitated. Bramhall againſt Hobbes. 
Kindly it would be taken to comply with a 
patent, although not compulſory. Swift, 
COMPU'NCTION. . /. [compon&ion, 
Fr. from pungo, pundtum, to prick, Lat.] 
The power of pricking; ſtimulation ; 
irritation. 

This is that acid and piercing ſpirit, which, 
with ſuch activity and compunction, invadeth the 
brains and noſtrils of thoſe that receive it. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. The ſtate of being pricked by the con- 
ſcience ; repentance ; contrition. 
He acknowledged his diſloyalty to the king, 
with expreſſions of great compuntion. Clarendon. 
Comev'ncrious. adj. 1 
Repentant; ſorrowful; tender. 
Stop up th' acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 

That no cem punctiaus viſitings of nature 

Shake my fell purpoſe. Shakſpeare's Mach. 
Compeu'xcTIVE. adj. [from compunction.] 


Cauſing remorſe, 

ComrurGa'TOY. nf. [compurgatic, Lat.] 
The practice of juſtifying any man's 
veracity by the teſtimony of another. 

Compurca'ToR. 2. / [Latin.] One who 
bears his teſtimony to the credibility of 


another. . 

The next quarry, or chalk-pit, will give 
abundant atteſtation : theſe are ſo obvious, that 
I need not be far to ſeck for a compurgator, 


Weaodward's Natural Hiſftery. | 


Comurv'TABLE. adj. [from compute.] Ca- 
pable of being numbered or computed. 
If, inftead of twenty-four letters, there were 
twenty-four millions, as thoſe twenty-four mil- 
lions are a finite number, ſo would all combina- 
tions thereof be finite, though not cafily com- 


putable by arithmetick. Hale“ Orig. of Mankind 


ComeuTa'TiON. 2. / [from compute. ] 
1. The act of reckoning ; calculation. 
My princely father 
Then, by juſt computation of the time, 
Found that the iſſue was not his. Shakſpeare. 
2. The ſum collected or ſettled by ealcula- 


tion. 

We paſs for women of fifty: many additional 
years are thrown into female compretations of this 
nature. Addiſon's Guardian. 


To COMPU'TE. v. a. | computo, Latin. ] 


To reckon; to calculate; to number; 


to count. 
Compute how much water would be requiſite 
to lay the earth under water. Burnet. 
Where they did compute by weeks, yet till 
the year was meaſured by months, Helder, 
Alas! not dazzled with their noon-tide ray, 
Compute the morn and ev'ning to the day; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale that biends their glory with their ſhame, 
Pope. 


Comev'Te. u. /. [computus, Lat.] Com- 
utation; calculation. 
Though there were a fatality in this year, yet 
givers were out in their account, aberring ſeve- 
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calling that one year which perhaps might be 
another, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Comevu'res. n. from 2 Rec- 
 koner; accountant ; calculator. 
The kalendars of theſe computers, and the ac- 
counts of theſe days, are different. Brown, 
I have known ſome ſuch ill computers, as to 
imagine the many millions in ſtocks ſo much real 
wealth, Swift. 
Co'meuTIsT. . /. [computiſte, Fr.] Cal- 
culator ; one ſkilled in the art of num- 
bers or computation. 
The treaſurer was a wiſe man, and a ſtrict com- 
putiſt. Mottos. 
We conceive we have a year in three hundred 
and ſixty- five days exact: computifts tell us, that 
we eſcape fix hours. Brown, 
Co'MRADE. . /. [camerade, Fr. from 
camera, a chamber; one that lodges in 
the ſame chamber, contubernio frutur. ] 
t. One who dwells in the ſame houſe or 
chamber, , 
Rather I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To be a comrade with a wolf and owl. Shatſp. 
2. A companion; a partner in any labour 
or danger. 
He permitted them 
To put out both thine eyes, and fetter'd ſend thee 
Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the ſlaves and aſſes, thy comrades, 
As good for nothing elſe. Milton's Agoniftes. 
A footman being newly married, defired his 
comrade to tell him freely what the town ſaid of 
it. Sift, 
Cox. A Latin inſeparable prepoſition, 
which, at the beginning of words, fig- 
nifies union or aſſociation: as, concorr/e, 
a running together; to convene, to come 
together, 


Cox. [abbreviated from contra, againſt, 
Lat.] A cant word for one who is on 
the negative ſide of a queſtion : as, the 
pros and cons. N 


To CON. v. a. [connan, Sax. to know : 
as, in Chaucer, Old wymen connen mochil 
thinge; that is, old women have much 
knowledge. ] 


1. To know. 
Of muſes, Hobbinol, I conne no ſkill 
Enough to me to paint out my unreſt. Spenſer, 
2. To ſtudy; to commit to memory; to 
fix in the mind. It is a word now little 


in uſe, except in ludicrous language. 
Pretty anſwers ! have you not been acquainted 
with goldſmiths wives, and conn'd them out of 
rings ? Dakjpeare, 
Here are your parts; and I am to entreat you 
to con them by to-morrow night, Shakſpeare. 
Our underſtanding cannot in this body ariive fo 
clearly to the knowledge of God, and things in- 
viſible, as by orderly- coming over the vifible and 
inferiour creatures. Milieu. 
Shew it him written; and, having the other 
alſo written in the paper, ew him that, after he 
has canmed the firſt, and require it of him. 
Helder's Ele nents of Speech, 
The books of which I'm chiefly fond, 
Are ſuch as you have whilom cord. Prior. 
All this while John had conned over ſuch a 
catalogue of hard words, as were enough to con- 
jure up the devil. Arbutiinot. 


3. To Cox thanks; an old expreſſion for 
to thank, It is the ſame with ſavoir 
gre. 

F con him no thanks for 't, in the nature he 
delivers it. Shakſpeare, 


To CONCA'MERATE. v. g. | concamero, 


Lat.] To arch over; to vault ; to lay 
val ways from the true and juſt compute; and concave over 
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Of the upper beak, an inch and a half. con. 
ſiſteth of one concamerated bone, bended down- 
wards, and toothed as the other. Gere. 

ConNCAMERA'TION. 2. /. [from concame- 
rate.] Arch; vault. 

What a romance is the ſtory of thoſe impoſ- 
ſible concamerations, and feigned rotations of 
ſolid orbs ! Glanville's Scepfis, 


To CONCA'TENATE. v. a. [from ca- 
tena, Lat. a chain. ] To link together; 
to unite in a ſucceſſive order, 


CONCATENA'TION. n. . [from concaie- 
nate, ] A ſeries of links; an uninter. 
rupted unvariable ſucceſſion. 

The ftoicks affirmed a fatal, unchangeable 
concatenation of cauſes, reaching to the elicit acts 
of man's will, | South, 


Concava'tion, n. /; [from concave. ] 
The act of making concave. 


CONCA'VE. adj. [concavus, Latin, ] 
1. Hollow without angles; as, the inner 
ſurface of an eggſhell, the inner curve 


of an arch : oppoſed to convex. 
Theſe great fragments falling hollow, incloſed 
under their concave ſurface a great deal of air. 
Burnet's Theory, 
2, Hollow. 
Have you not made an univerſal ſhout, 
That Tyber trembled underneath his banks, 
To hear the replicativn of your ſounds 
Made in his concave ſhores ? Shakſpeare, 
For his verity in love, I do think him as cor 
cave as a covered goblet, or a worm=cater nut, 
Shakſpeare's As you like it, 
Conca'veNness. n. /. [from concave.] 
Hollowneſs. 


Conca'vity. n. /. [from concave.] In- 
ternal ſurface of a hollow ſpherical or 
ſpheroidical body. 

Niches that contain figures of white marble 
ſhou!d not be coloured in their concavity too 
black. f Morton. 

They have taken the impreſſes of theſe ſhells 
with that exquiſite niceneſs, that no metal, when 
melted and caſt in a mould, can ever poſht1y re- 
preſent the concatuty of that mould with greater 
exactneſs than theſe flints do the concavirttes of the 
ſhells, wherein they were moulded, 


Concavo-coxncave. adj, Concave or 
hollow on both ſides. 


CoNnCAavVo-CONVEX. adi. [from cancave 
and convex. ] | Concave one way, and 
convex the other, 

I procured another concau9-comrex plate of 
glaſs, ground an both ſides to the ſame ſphere 
with the former plate. Newton, 

A concumocamumx pentangular plate, part of a 
ſnell that Lelongs to the entrock us. Hoodward, 


Cox cA“VOUs. ad. [concavus, Lat.] Con- 
cave; hollow without angles. 
Conca/vousLy. adp. [from concatrors.] 
With hollvuwneſs; in fuch a manner us 
diſcovers the internal ſurface of a hol- 
low ſphere. 
The dolphin that carrieth Arion is concazzer fy 
inverted, and hath its ſpine depreſſed. Proton. 


To CONCE/AL. v. @. [concelo, Latin. } 
To hide; to keep ſecret ; not to di- 
vulge ; to cover; not to detect. 

He oft finds med' cine, who his grief impats; 
But double griefs alli concealing hearts. F. Queen, 
Come, Cate ſby, thou art (worn 
As deeply to effect what we intend, 
As cloſc ly to conceal what we impart. Shatſpeare, 
Ulyſſes himſeif adds, de- was the moſt elo— 
quent and the moſt ſilent of men: he knew that 
a word ſpoke never wrought fo much good as a2 
a word concealed, $reame, 


Wwaward, 


CON 


There is but one way I know of converfing 


ſafely with all men, that is, not by concealing 
what we ſay or do, but by ſaying or doing no- 
thing that deſerves to be concealed. Pope. 


ConcEe'ALABLE. adj. from conceal. ] Ca- 


you of being concealed ; poſſible to be 
| kept ſecret, or hid. 

Returning a lye unto his Maker, and preſum- 
ing to put aff the ſearcher of hearts, he denied 
the omniſciency of God, whereunto there is no- 
thing concea/able, Brown's Vulg. Er. 

CoxncE'ALEDNESS. n. /. [from conceal. ] 
The ſtate of being concealed ; privacy ; 
obſcurity, Di8. 


Cox cEALER. n. /. 1 conceal.] He 
that conceals any thing. 

They were to undergo the penalty of forgery, 
and the concealer of the crime was equally 
guilty. Clarendon, 

ConcE'ALMENT.. n. /. —— conceal. ]. 

1. The act of hiding; ſecrecy, 

She never told her love; 

But let concealment, like a worm i' th' bud, 
Feed on her damaſk cheek. Suatſpeare. 
; He is a worthy gentleman, 
Exceedingly well read, and profited 
In ſtrange concea/ments. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

Few own ſuch ſentiments ; yet this concealment 
derives rather from the fear of man than of any 
Being above. Glanville, 

2. The ſtate of being hid; privacy; de- 
liteſcence. 

A perſon of great abilities is zealous for the 
good of mankind, and as ſolicitous for the con- 
cea/ment as the performance of illuſtrious actions. 

Addifon's Frecltoliler. 
3. Hiding- place; retreat; cover; ſhelter. 

The choice of this holy name, as the moſt ef- 
fectual concea/ment of a wicked deſign, ſuppoſes 
mankind ſatisfied that nothing but what is juſt is 
directed by the principles of it. Rogers. 

The cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few, 
Their food its inſects, and its moſs their neſts. 


Tom ſun. 


To CONCE DE. v. a. [concedo, Latin.) 
To yield; to admit; to grant; to let 
paſs undiſputed. 

By expurgatory animadverſions we might 
ſtrike out great numbers of hidden qualitics ; 
and, having once a conceded lift, we might with 
more ſafety attempt their reaſons. Bro ton. 

This muſt not be conceded without limitation. 

Boyle. 

The atheift, if you concede to him that for- 
tune may be an agent, doth preſume himſelf ſafe 
and invulnerable, Bentley, 

CONCETT. 2. /. [concezt, French; con- 
ceptus, Latin, ] 

1. Conception; thought; idea image 
in the mind. 

Here the very ſhepherds have their fancies 
ted to to high ccaccitt, as the learned of other 
nations are content both to burrow their names, 
and imitate their cunning. Sin. y. 

Imputible it was, that ever their will Chould 
change or incline to remit any part of then duty, 
with t ſorae obje having force to avert their 
conccit from God. Hecker, 

His grace looks chearfully and ſmouth this 

morning: 

There 's ſome conceit, or other, likes him well, 
When that he bids good-murrow with ſuch ſpi— 
rit. Sha#ſpeare, 
In laughing there ever precedeth a conceit of 
ſomewhat ridiculous, and therefore it is proper to 
man. Bacen's Natural Hiſtery, 
2. Underſtanding ; readineſs of apprehen- 


hon. 


How often, alas! did her eyes ſay unto me, 


that they loved! and yet I, not looking for ſuch 


a matter, had not my conceit open to underſtand | 
them. 


Sidney. | 
M0 


— at MO 


CON 
The firſt kind of things appointed by laws 
* humane, containeth whatſoever is good or evil, 
is notwithſtanding more ſecret than that it can be 
diſcerned by every man's preſent conceit, without 
ſome deeper diſcourſe and judgment, Hoster. 
I ſhall be found of a quick cenceit in judgment, 
and ſhall be admired. Wiſdom. 
3. Opinion, generally in a ſenſe of con- 
tempt 3 fancy; imagination; fantaſ- 
tical notion. 
I know not how conceit may rob 
The treaſury of life, when life itſelf 
Yields to the theft. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Strong conceit, like a new principle, carries all 
caſily with it, when yet above common ſenſe. 


Locke. 
Malbranche has an odd concert, 


As ever cnter'd Frenchman's pate, 
4. Opinion, in a neutral ſenſe, 
Seeſt thou a man wiſe in his own concert ? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. Prov, 
I ſhall not fail t' approve the fair cenceit 
The king hath of you. Shakſpeare's Henry vit. 
5. Pleaſant fancy; gayety of imagination ; 
acuteneſs, 
His wit is as thick as Tewkſbury muſtard : 
there is no more c ce it in him than is in a mallet. 
Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
While he was on his way to the gibbet, a freak 
took him in the head to go off with a concerr, 

: L' Eftrange. 
6. Sentiment ; ſtriking thought, 
Some to conce/t; alone their works confine, 
And glitt'ring thoughts ſtruck out at ev'ry on. 

ky ope. 

7. Fondneſs ; favourable opinion; opinion- 
ative pride. 

Since by a little tudying in learning, and great 

conceit of himſelf, he has loft his religion; may 

he find it again by harder ſtudy, under humbler 


Prior. 


truth. A Bentley. 
8. Out of GCoxctirT with, No longer 
fond of. | 


Not that I dare aſſume to myſelf to have put him 
eu of conceit uith it, by having convinced him 
of the fantaſticalneſs of it. Tillotſon, Preface. 

What hath chiefly put me or? of conceit with 
this moving manner, is the frequent diſappoint- 
ment, Sevifr. 

To Conce'it., v. a. [from the noun.] 
To conceive ; to imagine; to think; 
to believe. 
Oue of two bad ways you muſt concert me, 
Either a coward or a flatterer. Shakjpeare, 
Tuey looked for great matters at their nancy, 
in a cauſe which they conceized to be for the li- 
bert of the ſubject. Bacen. 
He corceits himſelf to be ſtruck at, when te is 
not ſo much as thought of, 17 jirange. 
Tue ſtrong, by conceiting themfelves weak, are 
thereby rendeted as unactwe, and conſequently 
as uſcicſs, as if they really were ſo. Scuth, 
CoxCENTED. parlicip. adi. [from conccit. 
1. Endowed with fancy. h 

He was of countenance. amiable, of feature 
comely, active of body, picafantly concerted, and 
arp of wit. Auellos. 
2. Proud ; fond of himſelf; opinionative; 
affected; fantaſtical. 


| Tucre is another extreme in obſcure writers, 


which ſome empty concerted heads ate apt to fun 
into, out of a prodigality of words, and a want 
of ſenſe. Felton wn the Clafficks, 
If you think me too cornceitecd, 
Or to paſſion quickly heated. Swift, 
Whbut you write of me, would make me more 
conceited than what I ſcribble myſelf. Pope. 
3. With of betore the object of conceit, 
Every man is building a leveral way, impo— 
tently conceited of his own model and his own 
matcrials, Dryden. 
If we conſider how vitious and corrupt the 
Athenians wee, how conceized of thcir own wit, 


icience, and politcnels, B$ent/ey, 


CON 


Concr'tTeDLy. adv. [from conceited.] 
Fancifully ; whimfically. _ 
Conceitedly dreſs her, and be afſign'd 
By you fit place for every flower and jewel : 
Make her for love fit fuel. Donne. 
Coxce'ttTEDNEss. n. .. [from conceited.] 


Pride; opinionativenefs; fondneſs of 
himſelf. 
When men think none worthy eſteem, but 
_ ſuch as claim under their own pretences, par- 
tiality and conccitedneſi make them give the pre- 
eminence, Collier en Pride, 
Conce iTLEss. adj. [from conceit.] Stu- 
. without thought; dull of appre- 
"+ 
enſion. | 
Think'ſt thou I am ſo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery. Shakſpeare. 
Coxnce'ivaBLE. adj. [from conceive, ] 


t. That may be imagined or thought. 

If it were poſſible to contrive an invention, 
whereby any conceivable weight may be moved 
by any conceivable power, with-the ſame quick- 
neſs, without other inftrument, the works of na- 
ture would be tov much ſubject to art. Wilkins, 

2. That may be underſtood or believed. 

The freezing of the words in the air, in the 
northern climes, is as conceivable as this firange 
union. Glanville's Scepfis. 

It is not conceivable, that it ſhould be indeed 
that very perſon,. whoſe ſhape and voice it al- 
ſumed. Atterbury's Sermons, 


ConcE'1vABLENESS. u. . from concei v- 
able.) The quality of being conceiv- 
able. Did. 

Conce'tVABLY. adv, [from conceivable.] 

In a conceivable or intelligible manner. 

To CONCEIVE v. a. [concevoir, Fr. 


concipere, Lat.] 


1. To admit into the womb; to form in 
the womb. 
I was ſhapen in iniquity, and in fin did my 
mother conceive me. Pſjaims, 
2, To form in the mind; to imagine. - 
Nebuchadnezzar hath conceived a purpoſe 
againſt you. Teremiah, 
This man conceived the dukce's death; but 
what was the motive of that felonious concep- 
tion, is in the clouds. Wt, 
3. To comprehend ; to underſtard: as, 
he conceives the whole ſyſlem. 
This kils, if it durſt ſpeak, 
Would ftretch thy ſpirits up into The air: 
Concerve, and fare thee well. Shatſpeare, 
4. To think; to be of opinion. 
If you compare my gentlemen with fir John, 
you will hardly conc:ive him to have beer. bred 
in the ſame cl. mate. Swift, 
To CONCE'tvE. v. u. 1 
1. To think; to have an idea of. 
The griev'd commons 
Hardiy cenccite of me: let it be nois'd, 
That, through dur inte tec füon, this revokement 
And pa. don comes. Ih peurc Henry itt. 
O what avails me now that howwur high, 
To have conccit. H. of God! or that ſalute, 
Hail, highly favour'd, among women bleſt! 
Milt n. 
Conceive of things cicarly and didinctiu in 
their own nates ; ce, of tungs comp'tt. if 
in all their parts; come of things compre 
henſively in all ttcir properties and lcelations; 
conceive of things extenſively in all their kinds; 
conce:ve of things orderly, or in a proper method. 
Waits Legick, 
2, To become pregnant, 
The flocks ſhouid cenceige when they came to 
drink. Genes, 
The beauteous maid, whom he beheld, poſſeſs'd: 
Conceiving as ſhe Vept, her fruitful womb 
Swell d With the founder of immortal Rome. 
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Concr'iver. 1. / [from concei vo.] One 


that underſtands or conjgredends, 
Though hereof prudent ſyMbols and pious al- 
legories be made by wiſer conceivers, yet com- 
mon heads will fly unto — applicatiqns. 
rown's Vulgar Errours. 


Conce'wt. n. / [concentus, Latin. 
1. Concert of voices; harmony; concord 


of ſound. 


It is to be conſidered, that whatſoever virtue 
is in numbers, for conducing to concert of notes, 
is rather to be aſcribed to the antenumber than 
to the entire number, Bacon, 


2. Conſiſtency. 


Reaſons borrowed from nature and the ſchool- 
men, as ſubſervient mediums, carry a muſick 
and concent to that which God hath faid in his 
word. Dr. Main, 

Tis in coxcent to his own principles, which 
allow no merit, no intrinhck worth, to accom- 
pany one ſtate more than another, Atterbury. 


To CONCE/NTRATE. v. a. IE 


Fr. from cen and centrum, Lat.] To 
drive into a narrow compaſs; to drive 
toward the centre: contrary to expand 
or dilate. 


Spirit of vinegar, concentrated and reduced to 
its greateſt ſtrength, will coagulate the ſerum, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


ConcixTRA'TION. n. , [from concen- 


trate.] Collection into a narrow ſpace 
round the centre; compreſſion into a 
narrow compaſs. 

All circular bodies, that receive a concentra- 
tier of the light, muſt be ſhadowed in a circular 
manner. Peacham on Dranving. 


To Coxcz?'NTRE. v. n. [concentrer, Fr. 


from con and centrum, Lat.} To tend 
to one common centre; to have the 


ſame centre with ſomething elle. 

The bricks having firſt been formed in a cir- 
cular mould, and then cut, before their burning, 
into four quarters or more, the fides afterwards 
join ſo cloſely, and the points concentre fo exactly, 
that the pillars appear one intire piece. Motton. 

All tnefc are like ſo many lines drawn from 
ſeveral objects, that ſome way relate to him, 
and concert in him. Halc. 


T3 Coxnciz'xNTRE. v. a. To direct or con- 


trect toward one centre. | 
The having a part leſs to animate, will ferve 
to cancentre the ſpirits, and make them more 


active in the reſt. Decay of Picty. 
In thee concontring all their precious beams 

Or ſ:crcd influence! Milton, 

ConcrtenTricalY) adj. [concentricus, 

Conce/xraice. Lat.] aving one 


common centre. 

If, as in water ſtirr'd, more circles he 
P:ucvc'd by one, love ſuch additions take: 
Thoſe, | ke to many ſpheres, but one heav*n make; 

For they are all concentr ich unto thee, Denne. 

Any fubRancc, pitched ſteddy upon two prints, 
as on an axis, ard moving about on that axis, 
alſo Ccſctibes a Circle concentrick to the axis. 

Ma van Mechanical Exerciſes 

If the cryſtalline humour had been corcentricat 
to the ſclrodes, the eve would not have admitted 
a vehole hemifphere at one view. Ray, 

If a flone be thrown into ſtagnating water, 
the waves excited tierchby continuę ſome time to 
ariſe in the place where the Tone 1 into tne 
water, and are propagated from tence Into 099- 
centrick circles upon the furiace of tie wates to 
great Q:1t.inces. Newton's Optichs, 

T he miunicr of its coancretion is by roncentrica? 
rings, like theſe of an onion about the fir ſt 
keine), Arvuthnt on Diet. 

Circular revolutions in cancentrict orbs about 
the tun, or other central body, could in no wiſe 
be attained without the power of the Divine arm. 
Biuntley's Sermons, 


CON 


Conce'eTACLE. n. ſ. [ conceptaculum, Lat.] 
That in which any thing is contained; 
a veſſel. 
There is at this day reſident, in that huge 
* conceptacle, water enough to effect ſuch a deluge. 
Wodward's Natural Hiftory, Preface. 
Conce'eTIBLE. adj. [from concipio, con- 
ceptum, Lat.] "That may be conceived ; 
intelligible ; capable to be underſtood. 


Some of his attiibutes, and the manifeſtations 
thereof, are not only highly delectable to the 
intellective faculty, but ate moſt ſuitable and 
eaſily conceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his 
works, | Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

C©NCE'PTION, #. ,. [conceptio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conceiving, or growing 
quick with pregnancy. 

I will greatly multiply thy forrow by thy 
conception; in forrow thou ſhalt bring forth 
children. Geneſis, 

Thy ſorrow I will greatly multiply 
By thy conception ; children thou ſhalt bring 
In ſorrow fort. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


2. The ſtate of being conceived. 

Joy had the like concgptien in our eyes, 

And, at that inſtant, ike a babe ſprung up. 
Shakſpeare. 

Our own product ions flatter us: it is impoſ- 
ſible not to be fond of them at the moment of 
their conception. Dryden's Dufreſnay. 

3. Notion ; idea ; image in the mind. 

As conceptions are the ese or reſemblances 
of things to the mind within itſelf, in the like 
manner are words or names the marks, tokens, 
or reſemblances of thoſe conceptions to the minds 
of them whom we converſe with. South, 

Conſult the acuteſt poets and ſpeakers, and 
they will confeſs that their quickeſt, moſt ad- 
mired conceptions, were ſuch as darted into their 
minds, like ſudden flaſhes of lightning, they 
knew not how, nor whence and not by any 
certain conſequence, or dependence of one 
thought upon another, as it is in matters of ra- 
tiocination, South's Sermons. 

To have right conceptions about them, we muſt 
bring our underſtandings to the inflexible natures 
and unalterable relations of things, and not en- 
deavour to bring things to any preconceived no- 
tions of our own. Locke, 


4. Sentiments ; pnrpoſe, 

Thou but remember'ſt me of my own con- 
ception. I have perceived a moſt faint neglect 
of late ; which I have rather blamed as my own 
jealous curioſity, than as a very pretence and 
purpoſe of unkindneſs. Shatſpeare's King Lear. 

Pleaſe your highneſs, note 
His dangerous conception in this point: 
Not friended by bis with to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ſtretches 
Beyond you to your friends. Shakſpeare. 


5. Apprehenſion ; knowledge. 
And as if beaſts conceiv'd what reaſon were, 
And that conception ſhould diſtinctly ſhow 
They ſhould the name of reaſonable bear; 
For, without reaſon, none could reaſon know. 
Davies, 
6. Conceit ; ſentiment ; pointed thought. 
He is too fAatulznt ſometimes, and ſometimes 
too dry; many times unequal, and almoſt always 
forced: and, beficies, is fuil of conceptions, points 
of epi;ram, and witticiſms; all which are not 
only bclow the dignity of heroick verſe, but 
contrary to its nature, Dryden. 
Cox ck'fFTIlous. adj, [concertum, Latin. | 
Apt to conceive ; fruitful ; pregnant. 
Common mother, 
Enſear thy fertile and conceptions womb ; 
Let it no more bring out to ingrateful man. 
| Shakſprare's Timon, 
Cox ck'rrivr. adj. [conceptum, Latin.] 
Capable to conceive. 
In hot climates, and where the uterine parts 
excced in heat, by the coldneſs of this ſimple 


CON- 


they may be reduced into a conce conſtitu- 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To CONCE'RN. v. a. [concerner, Fr. 
concerno, low Latin. ] 
1. To relate to; to belong to. 

Exclude the uſe of natural reaſoning about the 
ſenſe of holy ſcripture, concerning the articles of 
our faith ; and then, that the ſcripture doth con- 
cern the articles of our faith, who can affure us? 


Heater, 
Count Claudio may hear; for what I would 
ſpeak of concerns him. Shakſpeare, 


Gracious things 
Thou haft reveal'd ; thoſe chiefly which concern 
Juſt Abraham and his ſeed. Milton's Par, Loft. 
This place concerns not at all the dominion of 
one brother over the other. Locke, 


2. To affect with ſome paſſion; to touch 


nearly; to be of importance to. 
I would not 
The cauſe were known to them it moſt concerns, 
Shakſpeare. 
Our wars with France have affected us in our 
moſt tender intereſts, and concerned us more than 
thoſe with any other nation. Addiſon, 
It much concerns them not to ſuffer the king to 
eftablith his authority on this ſide. Addiſon. 
The more the authority of any ſtation in ſo- 
ciety is extended, the more it concerns publick 
happineſs that it be committed to men fearing . 
God. Rogers“ Sermons, 


3. To intereſt ; to engage by intereſt. 

I knew a young negroe who was fick of the 
ſmall pox : I found by enquiry, at a perſon's con- 
cerned for him, that the little tumours left whitiſh 
ſpecks behind them. Boyle on Colours, 

Above the reſt two goddeſſes appear, 
Concern'd for each; here Venus, Juno there, 

Dryden's Mn, 

Providence, where it loves a nation, concerns 
itſelf to own and aſſert the intereſt of religion, by 
blaſting the ſpoilers of religious perſons and 
places. South's Sermons. 

Whatever paſt actions it cannot reconcile, or 
appropriate to that preſent ſelf by conſciouſneſs, 
ir can be no more concerned in than if they had 
never been done, Locke, 

"They think themſelves out of the reach of pro- 
vic .nce, and no longer concerned to ſolicit his 
favour. Rogers, 

4. To diſturb; to make uneaſy. 

In one compieſſing engine I ſhut a ſparrow, 
without forcing any air in; and in an hour the 
bird began to pant, and be concerned, and in leſs 


than an hour and a half to be fick. Derham, 
5. To concern himſelf. To intermeddle ; 
to be buſy. 


Being a layman, I ought not to have concerned 
myſelf with ſpeculations which belong to the pro- 
feſſion. Dryden, 


Conce'sN. n. J. [ſrom the verb.] 
1. Buſineſs ; affair: conſidered as relating 


to ſome one, 
Let catly care thy main concern ſecure, 
Things of leis moment may delays endure. 
Denham. 
This manner of expoſing the private concerns 
of families, and ſacrihcing the ſecrets of the dead 
to the curioſity of the living, is one of thoſe 
licentious practices, which might well deſerve 
the animadverſion of our government. Addiſon. 
A heathen emperor ſid, if the gods were 
offended, it was their own cence, and they 
were able to vindicate themlelves. Swift, 
Religion is no trifling concern, to be performed 
in any carcleſs and ſuperficial manner. Kg. 


2, Intereſt ; engagement, 
No plots th' alarm to his retirements give; 
'Tis all mankind's co:rcern that he ſhould live. 
Dry den. 
When we ſpeak of the conflagration of the 
world, theſe have no concern in the queſtion, 


Burnet's Ticory of the Earth, 
3. Importance ; moment. 


CON 


ſecrets of a high concern, 
And weighty truths, ſolid convincing ſenſe, 
Explain'd by unaffected eloquence, Roſcommon. 
The mind is ſtunncd and dazzled amidit that 
variety uf objects: ſhe cannot apply herſelf to 
thoſe things which are of the ut moſt concern to 
her. Addiſon's Spectutor. 
4. Paſſion ; affection; regard. 
Ah, what concerns did both your ſouls divide ! 
Your honour gave us what your love denied, 
Dryden. 
O Marcia, let me hope thy kind concerns, 
And gentle wiſhes, follow me to battle. Addiſon. 
Why all this concern for the poor? We want 
them not, as the country is now managed; 
where the plough has no work, one family can 


do the bufineſs of fifty. Suit. 


Cox oERNE DLV. adv. [from concern. ] 
With affection; with intereſt. 
They had more poſitively and concernedly wed- 


ded his cauſe than they were before underſtood 
to have done. Clarendon. 


Con ck'RNING. prep- [from concern e this 

word, originally a participle, has before 

a noun the force of a prepoſition. ] Re- 
lating to; with relation to. 

There is not any thing more ſubje& to errour, 


than the true judgment concerning the power and 
forces of an eſtate. Bacon. 


The ancients had no higher recourſe than to 


nature, as may appear by a diſcourſe concerning 
this point in Strabo. Brown. 


None can demonſtrate that there is ſuch an 
iſland as Jamaica; yet, upon teſtimony, I am 
free from all doubt concerning it. Tillotſon. 


CoNnCE'RNMENT. n. /. [from concern. 
1. The thing in which we are concerned 


or intereſted; affair; buſineſs; intereſt. 


To mix with thy concernments I deſiſt 
Henceforth, nor too much diſapprove my own, 
| Milton. 
This ſhews how uſeful you have been, 
To bring the king's concernments in. Hudibras. 
Yet when we ie fick, the doctor's fetcht in 
haſte, 
Leaving our great concernment to the laſt « 
Denham. 
When my cencernment takes up no more room 
or compals than myſelf, then, ſo long as I know 
where to breathe and to exiſt, I know alſo where 
to be happy. South. 
He that is wiſe in the affairs and concernments 
of other men, but careleſs and negligent of his 
own, that man may be ſaid to be buſy, but he is 
not wiſe, Tillotſon. 

Our ſpiritual intereſts, and the great concern- 
ments of a future ſtate, would doubtleſs recur 
often. Atterbury. 

Propoſitions which extend only to the preſent 
life, are ſmall, compared with thoſe that have 
influence upon our everlaſting concernments, 

Watts on the Mind, 
2. Relation; influence, 

Sir, 'tis of near concernment, and imports 
No leſs than the king's life and honour, Denham. 

He juſtly fears a peace with me would prove 
Of ill concernment to his haughty love. Dryden. 

3. Intercourſe ; buſineſs. 

The great cenccrument of men is with men, one 

among another, | Lacke. 
4. Importance; moment. 

I look upon experimental truths as matters of 

great concernment to mankind, Boyle, 
5. Interpoſition; regard; meddling. 

He married a daughter to the carl, without 
any other approbation of her father, or concern- 
ment in it, tian ſuffering him and her tv come 
into his preſence. Clarendun. 

6. Paſſion ; emotion of mind. 

While they are ſo cager to deftroy the fame of 
others, their ambition is manifeſt in their cen 
cernment, Dryden. 

If it carry with it the notion of ſomething ex- 


CON 
traordinary, if apprehenſion and concernment ac- 
company it, the idea is likely to fink the deeper. 
7 Locke, 
To CONCERT. v. a. [concerter, Fr. 
from concertare, Latin, to prepare them- 
ſelves for ſome publick exhibition, or 
performance, by private encounters 
among themſelves. ] 
t. To ſettle any thing in private by mu- 
tual communication. 
2. To ſettle ; to contrive ; to adjuſt, 


Mark bow, already, in his working brain, 
He forms the well-cencerted ſcheme of miſchief. 


Rowe. 

Co'ncerr. n. /. from the verb.] 

1. Communication of deſigns ; eſtabliſh- 
ment of meaſures among thoſe who are 
engaged in the ſame affair. 

All thoſe diſcontents, how ruinous ſoever, have 
ariſen from the want of a due communication 
and concert. Swift. 

2. A ſymphony ; many performers playing 
to the lame tune. 

Cox cERTATION. n, . | concertatio, Lat.] 
Strife; contention. 


Cox ck RTATIVE. adj. ¶ concertativus, Lat. ] 
Contentious; quarrelſome ; recriminat- 
ing. Dia. 

CONCE'/SSION. n. /. [conceffio, Lat.] 

1. The act of granting or yielding. 

The conceſſion of theſe charters was in a par- 
liamentary way. Hate. 

2. A grant; the thing yielded. 

I fill counted my ſelf undiminiſhed by my 
largeſt conceſſions, if by them I might gain the 
love of my people. King Charles. 


pliances, without further purſuits, then expect to 
find popular aſſemblies content with ſmall con- 
c Mont. Swift. 

ConcEe's$I0NARY. adj. [from conceſſion. ] 
Given by indulgence or allowance. 

Conce'ss1vELY. adv. [from conceſſion. ] 
By way of conceſſion : as, yielding; 
not controverting by aſſumption. 

Some have written rhetorically and. concef}vely ; 
not conttoverting, but afſuming the queſtion, 
which, taken as granted, advantaged the illation. 

| Brown's Fulgar Figur,. 
Cox ch. n. /. [concha, Lat.] A ſhell; a 
ſcaſhell. 


He furnithes her cloſet firſt, and fills 
The crowded ſhelves with raritics of ſhells : 


Adds orient pearls, which from the cenchs he 
drew, 


And all the ſparkling ſtones of various hue. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
Co'xcnoin. n. /. The name of a curve. 
Coxc1'LlaR, adj. [ concilium, Lat.] Re- 
lating to a council. 
Having been framed by men of primitive ſim- 
plicity, in free and conciliar debates, without any 
ambitious regards. Bai er, 


To gain; to win; to reconcile. 
It was accounted a philtre, or plants that cen- 
ciliate affect ion. Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Conc1Lla'T1ON, . /. [from conciluate. ] 
The act of gaining or reconciling. Did. 
Conciltis' ror. . /. | from conciliate.] One 
that makes peace between others. 
ConcrLiaToRY. adj. [from conciltate.] 
Relaring to reconciliation. FD 17: 
Coxci'NxiTY. n. /. [from concinnitas, 


Lat.] Decency; fitneſs; neatneſs, 
CONCI'NNOUS. a. [ concinnus, Lat.] 
Becoming; plea/ant ; agreeable, 


When a lover becomes ſatisfied by ſmall com- 


7% CONCILIATE. v. a. [concilio, Lat.] 


CON 


Cox cov rv. adj. [ concionatorius, con- 


cio, Lat.] Uſed at preachings or pub- 
lick aſſemblies. 

Their comelineſs unbeguiled the vulgar of the 
old opinion the loyaliſts had formerly intuſcd into 
them by their concionatory invectives. Hoxwel, 

CONCILOYE. adj. [conciſus, cut, Latin. ] 
Brief ; ſhort ; broken into ſhort periods, 

The conciſe ſtile, which expreſſeth not enough, 
but leaves ſumewhat to bg underſtood. B. Jonſun. 

Where the author 15 obſcure, enlighten him; 
where he is too brief and conciſe, amplify a little, 
and ſet his notions in a fairer view. Watts. 

Conc1'SELY. adv. [ from conciſe.] Briefly 
ſhortly; in few words; in thort ſen- 
tences. 

Ulyſſes here ſpeaks very conciſely, and he may 
ſeem to break abruptly into the ſubje&t. Bree. 


Conc1'sEXESS. n. . [from conciſe. }] Bre- 
vity ; ſhortneſs. 

Giving more ſcope to Mezentius and Lauſus, 
that verſion, which has more of the majeſty of 
Virgil, has leſs of his :onciſcrefs. Dryden. 

Conc1's10N. . /. [conciſum, Lat.] Cut- 
ting off; exciſion; deſtruction. 


ConCiTA'TION. 2. . [concitatio, Latin.] 
The act of ſtirring up, or putting in 
motion. 

The revelations of heaven are conceived by 
immediate illumination of the ſoul; whereas the 
deceiving ſpirit, by concitation of humours, pro- 
duces conceited phantaſmes. Brown, 

CoxcLaMa'T10N. n. ,. [conclamatio, Lat.] 
An outcry or ſhout of many together. 

Lid. 

Co'ncLAvE. 2. /. [conclave, Latin.] 

1. A private apartment. 

2. The room in which the cardinals meet; 
or, the aſſembly of the cardinals. 

I thank thec, holy conclarrs, {or their loves; 
They've ſent me ſuch a man I would have wifh'd 


for. Sha I pea ©, 

It was ſaid of a cardinal, by reaſon of his ap- 
parent likelihood to ftep into St. Peter's chairs 
that in two conlat'es he went in pope, and came 
out again cardinal. Seuth's Ser mu. 


3. A cloſe aſſembly. 


Foithwith a conc/ar'e of the godhead meets, 
Where Juno in the {kining ſenate fits. Garth, 


To CONCLUDE. v. a. [concludo, Lat.] 


1. To ſhut. 

The very perſon of Chriſt, thereſort, for ever 
and the ſelf-ſame, was on'y, touching bodily 
ſubſtance, cencluded within the grave, Hegter, 

2. To include ; to comprehend. 
Cod hath conclz.fc{ them all in unbelicf, that 


he might have mercy upon all. Romans, 


3. To collect by ratiocination. - 


The providences ni God are promiſcuouily 
adminiſtered in this wid; fo that no man can 
conclude God's love vi Hatred ty any per 
any thing that bela dim. Tillgring, 

* 8 * * 1 > # 1 < * . 1 1 4 

4. 4 0 decide; to ddtermine: that is, to 
. 1 7 
ſhut ox cliſe the diſpute. 

Youth, ere it fecs the world, here ſtudies reſt; 

And age, returning thence, crnichudes it Lett. 


ſon, Ly 


Dryacns 
But no frail may, hou ever great oi high, 
Can be conmluded bleſt before he die. 
5 To end; to fin: th. 
Is it concluded ie hall be protector? 
It is determin'd, not cc, vet; 
But ſo it mut be, Ti te King M (carry. SAaHL＋/. 


170 
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I will cerc/vage this part with the 
couvlclio! oi ite, Bern, 
Thetic are my teme, and how the war began, 
And how c ue by the godlike man. Dryden, 
6. To ebiige, az by the final determina- 
tion. 
The King would never endure that the baſe 
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Cox cru DIS GLT. adv. [from conclude.] 


C ON 


multitude ſhou!d fruſtrate the authority of the 
Parliament, wherein their votes and conſents 
were concluded, Bacon's Henry vii. 
Tf therefore they will appeal to revelation for 
their cieation, they muſt be concluded by it. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
He never refuſed to be concluded by the autho- 
rity of one legally ſummoned. Acterbury. 


To ConcLi'vpe. v. u. 
1. To perform the laſt act of ratiocina- 


tion; to collect thre conſequence ;z; to 
determine, 


For why ſhould we the buſy ſoul believe, 
When boldly ſhe concludes of that and this; 
When of herſelf ſhe can no judgment give, 
Nor how, nor whence, nor wire, nor what ſhe 
is ? Dates. 
The blind man's relations import no neceſſity 
of conclu ling, that thuugh black was the roughett 
of colours, tuere fore white ſhould be the ſmootheſt. 
Boyle. 
There is ſomething infamous in the very at- 
tempt: the world will conclude I had a guilty 
conſcience. Arbuthnat, 


2. To ſettle opinion. 

Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability as 
our author has done, becauſe, in a fingle notion 
no way fundamental, an enemy writes that he 
had ſome cloubtings ? Atterbury, 

I queſtion not but your tranſlation will do 
hunour to our country; for I conclude of it al- 
ready from thoſe performances. Addiſon to Pepe. 


3. To determine finally. 
They humbly ſue unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of 
Between the realms of England and of France. 
Shakſpeare. 
4. To end, 
And all around wore nuptial bonds, the ties 
Of love's aiſwiance, and a train of lycs, 
That, made in luſt, conclude in perjuries. Dryden. 
We'll tell when 'tis enough, 
Or if it wants the nice concluling bout. Xing. 


CoxncLlu'DENCY. n. /. [from concludent. ] 
Conſequence ; regular proof; logical 
deduction of reaſon, 

udgment concerning things to be known, or 
the neglet and corcludericy of them, ends in 
deciſion, Hale. 

Cox cru DEN T. adj. [ from conclude. ] De- 
ciſive ending in juſt aud undeniable con- 
ſequences. 


Though theſe Kind of arguments may ſeem 
more obſcure, yet, upon a due conſideration of 
them, they ave lughly conſequential and con- 
cludent to my purpole. Hale 


FI "I". 


With uncontrovertible evidence. 
Examine whether the opinion you meet with, 

repugnant to what you were formerly embued 

with, be cornciudingly Cemonſtrated or not. Digby. 


Conciu's!BLE. adj [from conclude, | 


Determinable; certain by regular proof. 

'Tis as certainly cencliſible from God's hie- 
ſcience, that they will voluntarily do this, as 
that they will do it at all. Hammond. 


Cox cLu'stox. u. /. [from conclude.] 
1. Determination; final deciſion. | 
Ways of peaceal le canc lufion there are but 
theſe two certain; the one a ſentence of juclicial 
deciſion, given by authority thereto appointed 
within ourſelves; the other, the like kind of 
ſentence given by a ture univerlal authority, 
Hocker, 


2. The collection from propoſitions pre- 
miſed ; the conſequence. 

The concluſion of experience, ſrom the time 
paſt to the time preſent, will not be ſound and 
perfect. Bacon's War with Spain. 

And marrying divers principles and grounds, 


| 


| CoxncLU'sIVENESS. z. ſ. [from concliſi ve.] 


CON 
Then doth the wit | 
Build fond concluſſons on thoſe idle grounds: 
Then doth it fly the good, and ill purſue, Davies, 
IT only deal by rules of art, 
Such as are lawful, and judge by 
Concluſions of aſt rology. Hudibras. 

It is of the nature of principles, to yield a 
conclufion different from themſelves. Tillotſon. 

He granted him both the major and the minor; 
but denied him the conclufron, Addiſon. | 

3. The cloſe; the laſt reſult of argumen- 
tative deduction. 

Let us hear the concluſion of the whole matter: 
Fear God, and keep his commandments; for | 
this is the whole duty of man. Eccles. 

I have been reaſoning, and in concluſion have 
thought it beſt to retura to what fortune hath 
made my home. | Swift, 

4. The event of experiments ; experi- 
ment. 
Her phyſician tells me, 
She has purſued conclufrons infinite 
Of eaſy ways to die, Shakſpeare, 

We pracliſe likewiſe all cencluſſons of graſting 
and inoculating, as well of wild trees as fruit 
trees, Bacon's New Atlantis. 

5. The end; the laſt part. 

I can ſpeak no longer; yet I will ſtrain my- 
ſelf to breathe out this one invocation, which 
ſhall be my conc/ufron. Howel, 

6. In Shallſpeare it ſeems to ſignify ſilence; 


confinement of the thoughts. 

Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes 
— coneliſion, ſhall acquire no honour, 
Demuring upon me. Antony and Cleopatra, 
ConcLv'sive. adj. [from conclude. ] 

1, Decilive; giving the laſt determination 


to the opinion. 

The agreeing votes of both houſes were not 
by any law or rcaſun concluprve to my judgment, 
f Ring Charles, 
The laſt dictate of the underſſanding is not 
always abſolute in itfelt, nor conc/ufrve to the 
will, yet it produces no antecedent nor external 
neceſſity. Bramhalls Anfewer to Hobbes. 
They have ſecret reaſons for what they ſeem 
to do, which, whatever they are, they muſt be 

equally coc/u/ive for us as they were for them. 
Rogers, 


2. Regularly conſequential. 

Thoſe that are not men of art, not knowing 
the true forms ef ſyllogiſm, cannot know whe- 
ther they are made in right and conclufrre modes 
and figures. Locke, 

ConcLv'swveELY. adv. [from concluſive.] 


Decifively ; with final determination, 
This 1 bene only to deſire Eupolis not to 
ſpeak peremptorily, Or concluſively, touching the 
point of poſſibility, till they have heard me de- 
duce-the means of the execution, Bacon, 


Power of determining the opinion ; re- 
gular conſequence. 

Conſideration of things to be known, of their 
ſeveral weights, concluyfrveneſs, or evidence. Hale. 

To Concoa'GULATE. v. a. [from con aud 
coagulate.] To curdle or congea! one 
thing with another, 

The ſaliue parts of thoſe, upon their ſolution 
by the rain, may work upon tlofe other ſub- 
ſtances, formerly concoagulared with them. Þryle, 

They do but coagulate themſelves, without 
conc agu/ating with them any water, Beyle. 

CoxncoaGuLla'TION. n. f. [from concoa- 
gulate.] A coagulation by which dif- 


terent bodies are joined in one maſs, 
To CONCU'CT. v. a. | concoquo, Lat.] 
1. To digeſt by the ſtomach, ſo as to turn 
food to nutriment. 
The working of purging medicines cometh 
two or three hours after the medicines taken; 
for that the ſtomach firſt maketh a proof, wh-- 


| 


ther it can corncad? them. Baton, | 


Out of their match a true concluſion brings, Davies, 


CON 
Afuredly he was a man of a feeble ftomach, 
— * concact any great fortune, proſperous 
or adverſe, Hayward, 

The vital functions are performed by general 
and contiant laws; the foud is conceed, the 
heart beats, the blood circulates, the lungs 
play. Cheyne's Philoſ. Principles, 
The notions and ſentiments of others judg- 
ment, as well as of our own memory, makes 
our property: it does, as it were, conco# our 
intellectual food, and turns it into a part of our- 
ſelves. Watts on the Mind, 

2. To purify or ſublime by heat; to 
heighten to perfection. 

The ſmall cloſe-lurking miniſter of fate, 
Whoſe high-concc#ed venom through the veins 
A rapid lightning darts. Thomſon's Summer, 

3. To ripen. | 

The root which continueth ever in the earth, 
is, ſtill conco&ed by the earth; and fruits and 
grains are half a yer in concecting, whereas 
leaves are out and perfect in a month. Bacon. 

Cox coc rio. . . [from concot ] Di- 
geſtion in the ſtomach; maturation by 
heat; the acceleration of any thing to- 


ward purity and perfection. 
This hard rolling is between concection and a 
ſimple maturation. Bacon's Nat, Hift, 
The conſtanteſt notion of cnc ion is, that it 
ſhould ſigniſy the degrees of alteration of one 
body into another, from crudity to perfect con- 
coclion, which is the ultimity of that action or 
proceſs. Bacon's Nat. IIiſt. 
He, though he knew not which foul ſpake, 
Becaufe both meant, both ſpake the ſame, 
Might thence a new concottion take, 
And part far purer than he came. Donne. 


Cox colo R. adj. [ concolor, Latin.] Of 
one colour ; without variety. 


In cancalaur animals, and ſuch as are confined 
unto the ſame colour, we meaſure not their 
beauty thereby; for if a crow or blackbird grow 
white, we account it more pretty, Brown, 

Conco'MITANCE. T. . [from concomi- 
Conco/MiITaxncy. f tor, Lat.] Subſiſt- 
ence together with another thing. 

The ſecondary action ſubſiſteth not alone, but 
in concomitancy with the other; ſo the noſtrils 
are uſeful for reſpiration and ſmelling, but the 
principal uſe is ſmelling. Brown, 

To argue fiom a concemitancy to a cauſality, is 
not infallibly concluſive. Clanville. 


CONCO'MITANT. adj. [concomitans, 
Lat.] Conjoined with; concurrent 
with ; coming and going with, as col- 

lateral, not cauſative or conſequential, 


The ſpirit that furthereth the extenſion or di- 
latation of bodies, and is ever corcomitant with 
porofity and dryneſs, Bacon, 

It has pleaſed our wiſe Creator to annex to 
ſeveral objects, as alſo to ſeveral of our thoughts, 
a concomitant pleaſure ; and that in ſeveral objects, 
to ſeveral degrees, Lecte. 


Coxnco'MITANT. . /. Companion; per- 

ſon or thing collaterally connected. 
Theſe effects are, from the local motion of the 
air, a concomitant of the ſound, and not from the 
ſound. Bacen, 
He made him the chief concomitant of bis heir 
apparent and only ſon, in a journey of much 
adventure. Motten. 
In conſumptions, the preternatural concomitants 
an univerſal heat of the body, a torminous diar- 
rhœa, and hot diſtillations, have all a corroſive 
quality. Har vey en Conſumptions, 
The other concomitant of ingratitude is hard- 
hearteCacſs, or want of compaſſion. South, 

Horrour ſtalks around, 
Wild ſtaring, and his ſad concomitant 

D-: (pair, of abject look. Philips. 
Rovroach is a concomitant to greatneſs, as ſa- 
tires and invettives were an ellential part of a 
Ronin iumph. | Addiſon, 


CON 
And for tobacco, who could bear it ? 
Filthy concomitant of claict ! Prior. 
Whete antecedents, concomitants and conſe- 
quents, cauſes and effects, ſigus and things hg- 
nited, ſubje&ts and adjuncts, are neceffarily 
connected with each other, we may infer. Warts, 


Coxco'mITANTLY. adv, [from concomi- 


tant.] In company with others. Did. 
To Cox cor ATE. v. a. 1 
Lat.] To be collaterally connected 


with any thing; to come and go with 
another; to attend; to accompany. 
This ſimple bloody ſpectation of the lungs, is 
differenced from that which concomirates a 
pleuriſy, Harvey on Conſumptions. 


CONCORD. 2. /. [concordia, Latin. ] 

1. Agreement between perſons or things; 
ſuitableneſs of one to another; peace; 
union; mutual kindneſs, 

Had I power, I ſhould 
Pour the ſweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerſal peace, Shakſpeare. 
What concord hath Chriſt with Belial * 2 Cor. 
| One ſhall riſe - 
Of proud ambitious heart, who not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate duminion undeſerv'd 
Over his brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 
Concord and law of nature from the earth. Milt. 
Unſafe within the wind 
Of ſuch commotion ; ſuch as, to ſet forth 
Great things by ſmall, if, nature's concord broke, 
Amoong the conſtellations war were ſprung. MIt. 
Kind concord, heavenly born! whoſe bliſsful 
reign | 
Holds this vaſt globe in one ſurrounding chain ; 
Soul of the world ! 

2. A compact. 

It appeareth by the concord made between 
Henry and Roderick the Iriſh king. Davies 


Harmony ; conſent of ſounds. 
The man whe hath not muſick in himſelf, 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of tweet ſounds, 


Ys 


Tictel. 


ö 


b 


T.at. to incorporate.] Of the fame 
body. Did. 
To Conco'RPORATE. v. a. [from con and 
corpus. ] To unite in one mals or ſub- 
ſtance. | 
When we concorporate the ſign with the figni- 
fication, we conjoin the word with the ipirit. 
/ | Taylor. 
To Conco'& PORATE. v. n. [con and cor- 
pus.] - To unite into one body. 
Thus we chaſtiſe the god of wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate © 
His wrath, and fo concorporate. Cleaveland. 
ConcoreoRA'TION. . fe [from concor- 
porate.] Union in one maſs; intimate 
mixture. . Dia. 
Co'ncoursE, n. . [concurſus, Latin, ] 
1. The confluence of many perſons or 
things to one place. 
Do all the nightly guards, 
The city's watches, with the people's fears, 
The concourſe of all good men, ſtrike thee nothing ? 


The coalition of the good frame of the uni- 
verſe was not the produt of chance, or fortyi- 
tous concorr ſs of particles of matter. Hale, 

Vair'is his force, and vainer is his (kill, 
With ſuch a concourſe comes the flood of ill. 

Dryden's Fables. 
2. The perſons aſſembled. 


The prince with wonder hears, from ev'ry part, 
The noiſe and buſy concourſe of the mart. Dryd. 


3. The point of junclion or interſection of 
two bodies. 

So ſoon as the upper glaſs is laid upon the 
lower, ſo as to touch it at one end, and to touch 
the drop at the other end, making with the 
lower glaſs an angle of about ten or fifteen mi- 
nutes; the drop will begin to move towards the 
concur ſe of the glaſſes, aud will continue to move 
with an accelerated motion, till it arrives at that 


Ben Fonſon. | 


þ 


C G N 


Co xen E. ach. [from the verb.] 


1. Formed by concretion; formed by 


coalition of ſeparate particles into one 
mals, * 
The firſt concrete ſtate, or conſiſtent ſurface, 
of the chaos, mult be of the lame figure as the laſt 
liquid ſtate, Barnet, 


. (In logick.] Not abſtract: applied to 


a ſubject. 


A kind of mutual commutation there is, 
whereby thoſe concrete names, God and many 
when we ſpeak of Chriſt, do take interchange» 
ably one another's room; ſo that, for truth of 
ſpcech, it (killeth not whether we ſay that the 
fon of God hath created the world, and the fon 
of man by his death hath ſaved it; or elſe that 


the ſon of man did create, and the ſon of God 


died to ſave, the world. Hocler. 

Concrete terms, while they expreſs the quality, 
do alſo either expreſs, or imply,» or refer to 
ſome ſubje&t to which it belongs; as white, 
round, long, broad, wiſe, mortal, living, dead: 
but theſe are not always noun adjectives in a 
grammatical.ſenſe; for a knave, a fool, a phi- 
loſopher, and many other concretes, are ſubſtan- 
tives, as well as knavery, folly, and philofophy, 
which are the abſtract terms that belong ta 
them. Watt' Leogick. 


Co'NcCRETE. n./. A maſs formed by con- 


cretion z or, union of various parts ad- 
hering to each other. 

It gold itſelf be admitted, as it muſt be, fo® 
a porous concrete, the proportion of void to body, 
in. the texture of common air, will be ſo nuch 
the greater. Bentley's Sermons, 


CoNCRE'TELY. adv. [from concrete. ] In 


a manner including the ſubject with the 
predicate ; not abſtractly. 

Sin, conſidered not abſtractedly for the m 
act of obliquity, but concrerely, wich ſuch a pe- 


cial dependance of it upon the will as ſerves to 
render the agent guilty, N:rris, 


ConcRE'TENESS. n. f. [from concrete,] 
( 0 Gy ec f t! | M . N 7 f . 1 . 'y * f 4 
Is fit for treaſons. f a Shakſpeare concourſe o " glaſſes toten Coagulation; reer 
4. Principal grammatical relation of one | CoxcrrMa'tiON. n. / [from concremo, | fol . 
v. | _ X olid mals, Did. 
word to another, diſtinct from regimen, Lat. to burn together.] The act of ere a. /; If 1. - 
Have thoſe who have writ about declenſions, burning many things together, Did. TIT s We fs U 16 


concords, and ſyntaxes, loſt their labour? Locke, - 


t. The act of concreting ; coalition. 
Cox cox DAX CE. . ſ. [concordantia, Lat. 


2. The maſs formed by a coalition of ſe- 


| CoO'NCREMENT, n. /. [from concreſeo, 


1. Agreement. 

2. A book which ſhows in how many texts 

of ſcripture any word occurs. 
I ſha!l take it for an opportunity to tell you, 
how you are to rule the city out of a concordance, 
South's Sermons, Dedication. 
Some of you turn over a conwrdance, and” 
there, having the principal word, introduce as 
much of the verſe as will ſerve your turn. Swif?, 
An old concordance bound long ſince. Swife. 


3. A concord in grammar; one of the- 
three chief relations in ſpeech. It is not 
now in uſe in this ſenſe. 

After the three concordances learned, let the 
maſter read unto him the epiſtles of Cicero. 
Aſcham. | 

Conco'tDANT. adj. [concordins, Lat.] 
Agrecable ; agreeing; correſpondent ; 
harmonious. 

Were every one employed in points corcordant 
to their natures, profeſſions, and aits, common- 
wealths would rite up of themſelves. Brown. 


Cox cox DATE. . ſ. [concordat, Fr. con- 
cordatum, Latin.] A compact; a con- 
vention. 


How comes he to number the want of ſynods 
in the Gallican church among the grievances of | 
that concordate, and as a mark of their flavery, 
ſince ke reckons all convocations of the clergy 
in England to be uſeleſs and dangerous? Swi/?, 


Cox cox ORAL. adj. [from concorporo, 


Vor. I, 


| 


Lat.] The maſs formed by concretion ; 


a collection of matter growing together, 
There is the coheſion of the matter into a more 
looſe conſiſtency, like clay, and thereby it is 
prepared to the concrement of a pebble or flint. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
CoNCRE'SCENCE. n. / [from concreſco, 
Lat.] The act or quality of growing 
by the union of ſeparate particles, 
Seeing it is neither a ſubſtance perſect, nor 


mcnoate, how any other ſubſtance ſhould thence 
take concreſcence, hath not been taught. Raſeipgh, 


To CONCRE'TE. v. n. [ concre/co, Lat.] 
To coaleſce into one maſs ; to grow by 


the union and coheſion of parts. 

The mineral or metallick matter, thus ron- 
creting with the cryſtalline, is equally diffuſed 
throughout the body of it, IV corwward, 

When any laline liquor is evaporated to a 
cuticle, and let cool, the (alt -92rreres in regular 
figures; which argues that the particles of the 
ſalt, before they cancreted, flonted in the liquor 
at equal diſtances, in rank and file. Newton, 

The blood of ſome who diz:q4 of the plague 
could not be made to concrete, by reaſon of the 
putre faction begun. Arbutlinct. 


To CoNcxE' TE. v. a. To form by con- 
cretion ; to form by the coalition of 
ſcattered particles. 

That there are in our inferiour world divers 


bodies, that are concreted ont of others, is beyond 
all diſpute ; we ſee it in the meteors, Hate. 


——_— 


Co'NcCRETIVE., adj. 


CoNCUu'BINAGE. n. 


CO'NCUBINE. n. 6 
Oo 


| 


parate particles. 

Some plants, upon the tap of the ſea, are ſup« 
poſed to grow of ſome concretion of flime fiom 
the water, wheres the ſca ſtirreth little. Bacon, 

Heat, in general, duth not reſolve and attenu- 
ate the juices of a human body; for too great 
heat will produce concretiors, baer in. 


[from concrete. ] 
Having the power to produce concre- 
tions; coagulatixe. 5 : 

Wien wood and other bodies petrify, we do 


not aſcrihe their induration to cold, but unto ſa- 
linous ſpirit, or cnc ee Juices. Brown, 


ConcRk'TURE, . J [from concrete.] A 


maſs formed by coagulation. 


J. [ concubinage, Fr. 
concubinatus, Lat.] The act of living 
with a woman not married, 

Adultery was puniſhed with death by the an- 
cient heathens: concubinage was permitted. 
' 83 Broome. 
[ concubina, Lat.] 
A woman kept in fornication ; a whore; 
a trumpet. 

I know I am too mean to he your queen, 
And yet too good to be your cozruhine. Shakfp, 

When his great friend was ſuitor to him to 
pardon an offender, he denied bim: afterwards, 
when a concubine of his made the ſame {uwt. 2 
granted it to her; and ſaid, Such ſuits were to be 
granted to Wuvres, 5 Faces. 
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He caufed him to paint one of bis eercubines, 


Campaſpe, who had the greateſt ſhare in his af- 
tection. Dryden. 
The wife, though a bright goddeſs, thus gives 
place 
To mortal concubines of freſh embrace. Granville. 
25 CONCULCATE. v. a. [conculco, 
Latin.] Totread, or trample, under 
foot. Dis. 
Concurca'tion. n. /. [conculcatio, Lat.] 
 Trampling with the feet. ict. 
Cox u' risckxN CE. n. / [concupiſcentia, 
Latin.) Irregular deſire; libidinous 
wiſh ; luſt ; lechery. 

We know even ſecret concupiſcence to be fin ; 
and are made fearful to offend, though it be but 
in a wandering cogitation. Haoler. 

In our faces the evident ſigns 
Of foul concupiſcence ; whence evil ſtore, 

 Ev'n ſhame, the laſt of evils. Milton, 

Nor can they ſay, that the difference of climate 

inclines one nation to concupiſcence and ſenſual 
- pleaſures, another to blood-thirſtineſs: it would 
diſcover great ignorance not to know, that a 


people has been overrun with recently invented 
vice. Bentley's Sermons, 


CONCU'/PISCENT. adj. [concupiſcens, 
Lat.] Libidinous; lecherous. 
He would not, but by gift of my chaſte body 
To his concupiſcent intemperate luſt, 
Releaſe my brother ! Shakſpeare. 


Concueisce'NTial. adj. [from concu- 
Piſcent.] Relating to concupiſcence. Dic. 
ONCUPI'SCIBLE. adj, | concupiſcibilis, 


Lat.] Impreſſing deſire; eager ; de- 


ſirous; inclining to the purſuit or at- 


tainment.of any thing. 
The ſchools reduce all the paſſions to theſe two 
heads, the concupiſcible and iraſcible appetite, 


South's Sermons, 


To CONCU R. v. a. [ concurro, Lat.] 


1. To meet in one point. 5 

Though reaſon favour them, yet ſenſe can 
hardly allow them; and, to ſatisfy, both theſe 
muſt concur, | . Temple. 

2. To agree; to join in one action, or 
opinion. 

Acts which ſhall be done by the greater part 
of my executors, ſhall be as valid and effectual 
as if all my executors had concurred in the ſame, 

Swift's Laft Will. 
3. It has with before the perſon with 


whom one agrees. 
It is not evil ſimply to concur with the hea- 
thens, either in opinion or action; and that con- 
| formity with them is only then a diſgrace, when 
ve follow them in that they do amils, or gene- 
rally in that they do without reaſon. Hooker, 


4. It has zo before the effect to which one 


contributes. 
Their affections were known to concur to the 
moſt deſperate counſels, Clarendon. 
Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
Extremes in man concur to general uſe. Pope. 
5. To be united with; to be conjoined. 
To have an orthodox belief, and a true = 
feſſion, concurring with a bad life, is only to deny 
Chriſt with a greater ſolemnity. South, 
Teſtimony is the argument; and, if fair pro- 
babilities of reaſunyconcur with it, this argument 
hath all ths ſtrength it can have. Tillotſon. 
6. To contribute to one common event 
with joint power. 
When outward cauſes concur, the idle are 
ſooneſt ſeized by this injection, Collier. 


Concv'RRENCE. 1. / [from concur. 


Coxcu'RREN cx. i 
1. Union; aſſociation ; conjunction. 
We have no other meaſure hut our own ideas, 
with the concurrence of other probable reaſons, to 


pe: uade us, 


Lecke. 


| 


CON 

2. Agreement; act of joining in any de- 

ſign, or meaſures, 
heir concurrence in perſuaſion, about ſome 
material points belonging to the ſame polity, is 
not ſtrange. Hooker, Preface. 
The concurrence of the peers in that fury, can 
be imputed to the irreverence the judges were in. 
Clarendon. 


Tarquin the proud was expelled by an univer- 
ſal concurrence of nobles and people. STvifr, 


3. Combination of many agents or circum- 
{tances. 

Struck with theſe great concurrences of things. 

* Crafhaw. 

He views ow behaviour in every concurrence of 
affairs, and ſees us engage in all tne poſſibilities 
of action. Addiſon, 

4. Aſſiſtance ; help. 

From theſe ſublime images we collect the 
greatneſs of the work, and the neceſſity of the 
divine concurrence to it. Rogers, 

5. Joint right ; equal claim, 
A biſhop might have officers, if there was a 


concurrency of juriſdiction between him and the 
archdeacon. Apylife. 


Concu'RRENT. adj. [from concur. ] 

1. Acting in conjunction; agreeing in the 
ſame act; contributing to the ſame 
event; concomitant in agency. 

I join with theſe laws the perſonal preſence of 
the king's ſon, as a concurrent cauſe of this re— 
formation. Davies on Ireland, 

For, without the concurrent conſent of all thete 
three parts of the legiſlature, no ſuch law is or 
can be made. Hale, 

This ſole vital faculty is not ſufficient to ex- 
terminate noxious humours to the periphery, 
unleſs the animal faculty be concurrent with it, 
to ſupply the fibres with animal ſpirits. Harvey, 

| All combin'd, 
Your heauty, and my impotence of mind ; 
And his concurrent flame, that blew my fire; 
For ſtill our kindred ſouls had ons defire. Dry. 


2. Conjoined ; aſſociate; concomitant, 
There is no difference between the cortce.rrent 
echo and the iterant, but the quicknels or ſlow- 
neſs ot the return. HBacun. 


|] Concvu'RRENT. . /. [from concur. ] That 


which concurs ; a contributory cauſe, 


To all affairs of importance there are three 


neceſſaty cancurrents, without which they can ne- 
ver be diſpatched; time, induſtry, and faculties, 
Decay of Piety, 

CONCU'SSION. . / [concuſſio, Lat.] 


1. The act of ſhaking ; agitation; tre- 


me faction. 


It is believed that great ringing of bells, in 
populous cities, hath diſſipated peſtilent air; 
which may be from the concuf/ton of the air. Bacon. 

The ſtrong conciiſſion on the heaving tide 
Roll'd back the veſſel to the iſland's fide. Pope. 


2. The ſtate of being ſhaken. 
There want not inſtances of ſuch an univerſal 
concufſi»r of the whole globe, as muſt needs im- 
ply an agitation of the whole abyſs. Woodward. 


Concv'ss1VvE. adj. [ concufſus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the power or quality of ſhaking. 
To CONDE'MN. v. a. [ condemno, Lat.] 
t. To find guilty; to doom to puniſh- 


ment: contrary to ab/olve. 
My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 
And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſev'ral tale, 
And ev'ry tale ce me for a villain. Shatſ. 
Is he found guilty ?!—— 
«s, truly, is he, and condemr?d upon 't. 
Shakſ. Henry vine. 
Conſidered as a judge, it condemns where it 
ought to abſolve, and pronounces abſolution 
where it ought to condemn, Fiddes, 


2. It has 0 before the puniſhment, 


CON 


The fon of man ſhall be betrayed unto the 
ſcribcs, and they ſhall condemn him to death. 
| . Matt hero. 
3. To cenſure ; to blame; to declare cri- 
minal: contrary to approve. 
Who then ſhall blame 
His peſter'd ſenſes to recoil and ſtart, 
When all that is within him does condemn 
Itſelf for being there? Sh iKpeare, 
* The poet, who flouriſhed in the ſcene, is 
condemned in the ruelle. Dryden. 
He who was ſo unjuſt as to do his brother an 
injury, will ſcarce be ſo juſt as to co-demn him- 
ſelf for it. Locke, 
They who approve my cendud in this particu- 
lar, are much more numerous than thoſe who 
condemn t. Spectator. 


4. To ſine. 


And the king of Egypt put him down at je- 
ruſalem, and condemned the land in an hundted 
talents of ſilver. 2 Chrenicles, 


5, To ſhow guilt by contraſt. 

Thie righteous that is dead ſhall condemn the 

ungodly which are living. Wiſdom, 
CoNDEMNABLE. adj, [from condemn.] 
Blamable ; culpable. 

He commands to deface the print of a cauldron 
in aſhes; which ſtrictly to obſerve, were con- 
demnalile ſuperſtition. Brewn, 

ConDEMNA'TION. . . [condemnatioy 
Lat.] The ſentence by which any one 
is doomed to puniſhment ; the act of 
condemning; the ſtate of being con- 
demned. | 

There is therefore now no condemnation to 
them. : x Romans. 


ConDE'MNATORY. adj. [from condemn. ] 


Paſſing a ſentence of condemnation, or 
of cenſure, 

He that paes the firſt condemnatory ſentence, 
is like the incendiary in a popular tumult, who 
is chargeable with all thoſe diſorders to which he 
gave riſc, Covernment of the Tongue, 

CoNnDE'MNER. 2. . [from condemn.] , A 
blamer; a cenſurer; a cenſor, 

Some few are the only refuſers and condemners 
of this catholick practice. Tay/cr's Worthy Com, 

ConNDE'NSABLE, adj. [from condenſate. ] 
Capable of condenſation ; that can be 
drawn or compreſſed into a narrower 
compals, 

This agent meets with reſiſtance in the move— 
able ; and not being in the utmoſt extremity of 
denſity, but candenſable yet further, every reſiſt- 
ance works ſomething upon the mover to con— 
denſe it. Digby on the Soul, 

To CoONnDE'NSATE. v. a. [condenſo, Lat.] 
To condenſe; to make thicker. 


ToConve'nsaTe. v. n. To grow thicker. 


ConDE'NSATE. adj. [conden/atus, Lat.] 
Made thick; condenſed ; compreſſed 
into leſs ſpace, 

Water by nature is white; yea, thickened or 


condenſate, moſt white, as it appeareth by the 
hail and ſnow, Teac am. 


Cox DpENSATION . /. [from condenſate. 
The act of thickening any body, or 
making it more groſs and weighty: op- 
polite to rareſadtion. 

If by natural arguments it may be proved, 
that water, by condenjaticn, may become earth; 
the ſame reaſon teacheth, that earth, rarefied, 
may become water. Raleigh, 

By. water-glaſſes the account was not regular 
for, from atteauation and condenſation, the hours 
were ſhorter in hot weather than in cold. Brown. 

The ſupply of its moiſture is by rains and 
ſnow, and dews and condenſation of vapours, 
and perhaps by ſubterraneous paſſages, Bentley, 


; CON 

'7> CONDENSE. v. a. [conden/o, Lat.] 
To make any body more.thick, cloſe, 
and weighty ; to drive or attract the 
parts of any body nearer to each other; 
to inſpiflate : oppoſed to rarefy. 

Moving in ſo high a ſphere, he muſt needs, as 
the ſun, raiſe many envious exhalations; which, 
condenſed by a popular odium, were capable to 
cloud the brighteſt merit, King Charles. 


Some icad their youth abroad, Wine ſome * 


condenſe 
Their liquid ſtore, and ſome in cells diſpenſe. 
t Dryden's Virgil. 
Such denſe and fo'id ſtrata arreſt che vapour at 
the ſurface of the earth, and collect and condenſe 
it there. Woo ward. 
To CONDENSE. v. u. To grow cloſe and 
weighty; to withdraw its parts into a- 
narrow compals, 

The water falling from the upper parts of the 
cave, docs prele utly there :9ndenſe into little 
ltones. Boyle. 

All vapours, when they begin to con {crſe and 
coaleſce into {mail parcels, Hecume figit ot that 
bigneſs whereby azure mult be re fleded, befo.e 
they can cunititute other colours, Nowuton 

CoxnDE'NSE. ac. [from the verb.] Thick 
denſe ; condeniatcd; cloſe; mally ; 
weighty. 

They colour, ſhape, and ſize 
Aſſume, as likes them beit, con4cnſe ur rave, . 

They might be ſepornted witiout confucinting 
into the huge condenſe bodies of planets Bentley, 

ConDpe'NSER. n. . [from condenſe.) A 
ſtrong metalline veſſel, wherein to crowd 
the air, by means of a ſyringe faſtened 
thereto. _ Quincy. 

Conpe'nsITY. n. from condenſe. ] The 
ſtate of being condenſed ; condenſation ; 
denſeneſs; denſity. 


Co N DRS. n. J. | conduire, French. ] 

Such as ſtand upon high places near the ſea 
coatt, at the time of herring fiſhing, to make 
ſigns to the fiſhers which way the ſhole paſſeth, 
which may better appear to ſuch as ſtand upon 
ſome high cliff, by a kind of blue colour that the 
fiih cauſeth in the water, than to thuſe in the 
ſhips. Theſe be likewiſe called iuers, by like- 
lihood of the French Auer, exclumare, and 
balkers. Coxvell, 

To CONDESCE'ND. v. . [ condeſcen- 
dre, Fr. from condeſcendo, Latin.) 
1. Lo depart from the privileges of ſupe- 
. riority by a voluntary fubmiſſion ; to 
tink willingly to cqual terms with infe- 
riours; to looth by familiarity. 

Tais method carries a very humble and conde- 
fjeending air, when he that inſtructs ſeems to be 
the enquirer. ' Watts. 

2, To conſent to do more than mere juſ- 
tice can require. 
Spain's mighty monarch, 
In gracious clemency does con teſcen.!, 
On ite conditions, to become vour friend, Dryd. 

He did not primarily intend to appoint this 
way: but cont-ſcended to it, as accommoodate to 
tir preſent ſtate. [ iUletſon, 

3. Vo ſtoop; to bend; to yield; to ſub- 
mit; to become ſubject. 

Can they think me ſo broken, ſo debas'd, 
Witn corporal icrvitude, that my mind ever 
Wil exmdeſcend to ſuch abſurd comm nds? Mile. 

Nor hall my retelution 
Diſarm itſelf, nor entefrend to parly 
With wolith hopes. Denham. 
CON DESCE'NDENCE. . . [condeſcendence, 
Fr.] Voluntary ſubmiſſion to a late of 
equality with inferiours, 
* ' 
CON DESCENDINGLY. ddv. [from conde- 


CON 


cen ding.] By way of volunta humi- 


liation; by way of kind conceſſion. 
We condeſcendingly made Luther's works um- 
pires in the controvetſy. Alterbusy. 
CoNDESCE'NS10N. 2. /. [from conde/cend. ] 
Voluntary - humiliation ; .deſcent, from 


ſuperiority z voluntary ſubmiſhon to 

equality with inferiours. 

It forbids pride, and ambition, and vain 
glory; and commands humility, and modeſty, 
aud candeſcenſion to others. Tillotſon 

Cuurteſy and condeſcenſion is an happy quality, 
which never fails to make its way into the good 
opinion, and into the very heart; and alldys the. 
envy which always attends a kigh ttation. Atrerb. 

Raphael, amidſt his tendernets, ſhews ſuch a 
dignity and condeſcenſion in all his bchaviour, as 
are ſuitable to a tuperiour nature. Addiſon. 
ConvesCE'NSIVE. adj. [ from condeſcend. | 

Courteous; willing to treat with iufe— 

riours on equal terms; not haughty ; 

not arrogant. 

CONDUGN. adj. [condignus, - Latin. ] 
Worthy of a perſon; ſuitable ; deſerv- 
ed; merited: it is always uſed of ſome- 
thing delerved by crimes. 

U: leis it were a bloody murtherer, 

I never gave them condign pane, Shak. 

Cunhder who is your friend, he that would 
have brought him to condign punithment, or he 
that has ſaved him. Arbuthnot. 

CuxnD1'GNESS. 2. ,. [from condign. ] Suit- 
ableneſs ; agreeableneſs to delerts. Did. 

CoxnD1'GNLY. adv. | from condign. ] De- 
ſervedly ; according to merit. Did. 

Co'NDIMENT. n. . [condimentum, Lat.] 
Seaſoning ;z ſauce; that which excites 
the appetite by a pungent taſte, 

As tor radiſh and the like, tney à for cond/- 
ments, and not for nouriſhment. Bacon. 

Many things are ſwailowed by animals rather 
for contimen;, gult, or medicament, than any 
ſubſtantial nutriment. HBroton. 

Coxpisct' LER. n. /. [condiſcipulus, Lat. 
A ſchool- fellow. 

To CO'NDITE. v. a. [condio, Lat.] To 
pickle; to preſerve by ſalts or aroma- 
ticks. 

Much after the ſame manner as the ſugar doth, 
in the conditing of pears, quinces, and the like, 

Grew's Muſeum, 

The moſt innocent of them are but like corditec! 
or pickled muſhrooms, whici, carefully cor- 
rected, may be harmleſs, but can never do 
good, Taytsr's Kale of Living Holy. 

Co'NDITEMENT. z. /. [from condite.] A 
compoſition or conſerves powders, and 
ſpices, in the form of an electuary. Did. 

is 9 2 0 — 

CONDITION. 2. /. [ condition, French, 
condi, I. at.] 

1. Quality; that by which any thing is 
denominated good or bad. 

A rige, whole heat bath this cond7tions 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood. SAL, 

2. Attribute; accident; property. 

The king is but a man: the violet fmells, the 
element es to him as to me; all his ſenſes 
have but human conditions, Shkak/peare. 

It ſeemed to us a condition and property of 
Divine Hos ers and Beings, to be hidden and un— 
ſeen to others, Bacsn. 

They will be able to conſerve their properties 
unchanged in vpating through teveral mediums ; 
which is another c:477:on uf the rays of light. 

Neewtin's Upricks. 

3. Natural quality of the mind; temper ; 
temperament ; complexion, 

The child taketh moit of his nature of the 
mother, beiides iprech, manters, and ingina- 


CON 


tion, which are agreeable to the cond:tion: of their 
mothers. Spenſer on Ireland. 

The beſt and ſoundeſt of his time hath been but 
raſh : now muſt we look, from his age, to re- 
ceive not alone the imperſections of long en- 
grafted conditions, but the unruly way wardne\s 
that infirm and cholerick years bring witl: 
them. S takſpearc. 

4. Moral quality; virtue or vice. 

Jupiter is hot and moilt, temperate, modeſſ, 
honeſt, adventurous, liberal, mercitul, loving, 
and faithful; that is, giving theſe inchnations: 
and therefore thoſe ancient kings, beautified with 
theſe conditions, might be called thereafter Ju- 
piter. Raleio#'s Hit. of the World. 

Socrates eſpouſed Xantippe only for her ex 
treme ill conditions, above all of that ſex, S. 


5. State z external circumſtances. 
To us all, 
That feel the bruiſes of the days before, 
And ſuffer the condition of theſe times 
To lay an heavy and unequal hand 
Upon our humours, Shakſpeare, 
It was not agreeable unto the condition of Pa- 
radiſe, and ſtate of innocence. Brown. 
Ettimate the greatneſs of this mercy by the 
condition it finds the ſinnet in, when God vouch= 
ſafes it to them. South, 
Did we perfectly know the fate of our own 
con dition, and what was moſt proper for us, we 
might have reaſon to conclude our prayers not 
heard, if not anſwered, ate. 
This is a principle adapted to every paſhon 
and faculty of our nature, to every ſtate aud 
condition of our lite. Reger. 
Some deſponding people take the kingdom 
to be in no condition of encouraging ſo numerous 
a breed of beggars. $wife, 
Condition, circumſtance, is not the thing; 
Bliſs is the ſame in ſubject as in king. Pope. 
6. Rank. 
Jam, in my condition, 
A prince, Miranda. Shakf. Tempeſt. 
The king himſelf met with many entertain- 
ments, at the charge of particular men, waich 


had been rarely practiſed till then by the perſons 
of tlie beſt condition. 


7. Stipulation ; terms of compact. 
Condition 
What cond/tion can a treaty find 
]* th” part that is at mercy ? 
I yield upon condi7i9r:5s, We give none 
To tiaitors: rike him down. Ben Tenſor. 


muſt then ſebmit to the worſt conditions the re- 
bels were like to giant to lis perſon, and to his 
religion. Clare nat u. 

Many are apt to believe remiſſon of fins, but 
they believe it withuut the conw774r; of repentance. 
Tayler. 
Thoſe barb'rous pirates willingly receive 
Conditions, ſueh ase are pleas'd to give. Haller. 

Mike our 16247974 with yon captive King. — 
Secure me but my ſolitary cell; 


'Tis all I aſk him. D: yden, 
8. The writing in which the terms of 
agreement are compriſed ; compact; 


bond. 

Go with me to a notary, ſcal me there 

Your fingle bond; and in a metry ſport, 

If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 

In ſuch a place, fuch ſum or ſums as are 

Expreſs'd in the cent, let the forfeit 

Be nominated. Saul eure. 
To CONDITION. v. 2. [from the noun, ) 

To make terms; to ſtipulate. 

It was co14i7ioned between Saturn and Titan, 
that Saturn ſhould put to death all his male chil- 
dten. Ro. z ii νν. 

Small towns, which ftand diff till great thor 
Enforce them, by war's law condition not. Denne 


a good oflice, aud another thing to do it gratis, 
LE rv e 


Cox i' rIOMATL. @/. [iram condition.) 
| 3% 2 


Claren. lun. 


Shak ſpeare, - 


He could not defend it above ten days, and. 


"Tis one thing, I muſt confeſs, to condition ta. 
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CON 


1. Dy way of ſtipulation ; not abſolute 
made with limitations ; granted on par- 
ticular terms. 

For the uſe we have his expreſs command- 
ment, for the effect his conditional promiſe ; ſo 
that, without obedience to the one, there is of 
the other no aſſurance, | Hooker. 

Many ſcriptures, though as to their formal 
terms they are abſolute, yet as to their ſenſe 


they are conditional, . South, 
This ſtrict neceſſity they fimple call; 
Another ſort there is conditional, Dryden. 


2. [In grammar and logick.] Exprefling 
ſome condition or 1 i 

Conpr'T10NAL. n./. [from the adjeRtive. ] 
A limitation. Not in uſe. 


He (aid, if he were fare that young man were. 


king Edward's fon, be would never bear arms 
againſt him. This caſe ſeems hard, both in re- 
ſpect of the conditional, and in reſpect of the 
other words, Bacon's Henry vit. 


Conviti0NnA'LITY.n./. ¶ from conditional. | | 


The quality of being conditional ; limi- 
tation by certain terms, ; 

And as this clear propoſal of the promiſes may 
inſpirit our endeavour, ſo is the conditionality 
moſt efficacious to neceſſitate and engage them. 

Decay of Picty. 
ConvrTionALLY, adv, [from conat- 
tional.) With certain limitations ; on 
particular terms; on certain ſtipula- 
tions. 
| J here entail 
The crown to thee, and to thine heirs for ever ; 
Conditionally, that here thou take an oath 
To ceaſe this civil war. Shakſpeare. 
A falſe apprehenfion underſtands that poſi- 


tively, which was but conditionally expreſſed. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


We ſee large preferments tendered to him, 
but conditionally, upon his doing wicked offices: 
conſcience ſhall here, according to its office, 
interpoſe and proteſt. South. 


Convpr'TiONaRY. adj. [from condition. 


Stipulated, T6 
Would God in mercy diſpenſe with it as a 

conditinary, yet we could not be happy without 

it as a natural qualification for heaven. Norris. 


To ConD1TIONATE. v. 4. [from condi- 
tion.] To qualify ; to regulate. 

That ivy ariſeth but where it may be ſupport- 
ed, we cannot aſcribe the ſame unto any ſcience 
therein, which ſuſpends and conditionates its 
eruption. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Conp!TIONATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
Eſtabliſhed on certain terms or condi- 
tions. | 

That which is miſtaken to be particular and 
abſolute, duly underſtvod, is general, but cen i- 
tionate; and belongs to none who ſhall not per- 
form the condition. Hammond. 

ConDi'tioNED. adj, [from condition. 
Having qualities or properties good or 
bad. 

The deareſt friend to me, the kindeſt man, 
The beit a@ndirior* d. Shak ſpeare. 

To CONDO'LE. v. n.' [condoleo, Lat.] 
To lament with thoſe that are in miſ- 
fortune; to expreſs concern for the miſe- 
ries of others. It has with before the 
perſon for whoſe misfortune we profeſs 
grief, It is oppoſed to congratulate, 

Your friends would have cauſe to rejoice, ra- 
ther than condele with you. 

I congratulate with tie beaſts upon this honvur 
done to their king; and muſt condo/e with us 
pot mortals, who are rendered incapable of pay- 
ing our reſpects, Addiſon, 

To Convo'Le. v. a To bewail with 


another, 


Temple. | 


} 
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come not, Sampſon, to condole thy chance, 
As theſe perhaps; yet wiſh it had not been, 
Though for no friendly intent. 
| Why ſhould our poet petition Ifis for her ſafe 
delivery, and afterwards condole her mifcarriage ? 
| Dryden. 
| ConDo'LEMENT, n. /. [from condole. ] 
{ Grief; ſorrow ; mourning. 
; To perſevere 
In oblinate condo/ement, is a courſe 
BE impious ſtubbornneſs, unmanly grief. SA. 
ConDo'LENCE. n. J. [ condolance, Fr.] 
The expreſſion of grief for the ſorrows 
of another; the civilities and meſſages 


of friends upon any loſs or misfortune. 
The reader will excuſe this digrefſion, due b 
way of condolence to my worthy brethren, Arbuth. 


Conno'LER. 3. . [from condole.) One 
that joins in lamentation for the miſ- 

| fortunes of another. 
CoNDONA'TION. n. /. [condonatio, Lat.] 
A pardoning ; a forgiving. Dia. 
To CONDU'CE. v. n. [conduco, Lat.] 
To promote an end; to contribute; to 


ſerve to ſome purpoſe : followed by to. 
The boring of holes in that kind of wood, 
and then laying it abroad, ſeemeth to conduce 10 
make it ſhine. Bacon, 
The means and preparations that may conduce 
unte the enterprize, Bacon. 
Every man does love or hate things, according 
as he apprehends them to conduce to this end, or 
to contradict it. Tillotſon, 
They may conduce to farther diſcoverics for 
completing the theory of light. Newton. 


To Cox DUE. v. a. To conduct; to ac- 
company, in order to ſhow the way. 
In this ſenſe I have only found it in the 
following paſſage. 


He was ſent to conduce hither the princeſs 
Henrietta Maria. Watton. 


Conpv'ctBLE, adj. [conducibilis, Latin.) 
Having the power of conducing ; having 
a tendency to promote or forward : 


with to. | | 

To both, the medium which is moſt propi- 
tious and conducible, is air, | acon, 

Thoſe motions of generations and corruptions, 
and of the conducibles thereunto, are wiſely and 
admirably ordered and contemporated by the 
rector of all things. 5 Hale. 

None of theſe magnetical experiments are ſuf- 
ficient for a perpetual motion, though thoſe 
kind of qualities ſeem mutt conducible wnto it. 

ilkins' Mathematical Magick, 

Our Saviour hath enjoined us a reaſonable 
ſervice : all his laws are in themſelves conducible 
to the temporal intereſt of them that obſerve 
them. Bentley, 

Cox bvu'cIBLENESS. *＋ [from conduci- 
ble.} The quality of contributing to 
any end, | Dis. 

ConDvu'cive. adj. [from conduce.] That 
may contribute ; having the power of 
forwarding or promoting : with 79. 

An action, however conducive to the good of 
our country, will be repreſented as prejudicial 
to it, Addiſon's Freeholder. 

Thoſe proportions of the good things of this 
life, which are moſt conſiſtent with the intereſts 
of the ſoul, are alſo moſt :onducive te our preſent 
felicity. Ropers. 


Con Dvu'civenEss. u. i [from conducive. ] 
The quality of conducing, 


of the ſmallneſs of a body's parts to its fluidity. 
Boyle. 


CO'NDUCT. n./. [condait, Fr. con and 
ductus, Lat.] 


| 


1. Management; economy, 


[ 


Milton, 


mention ſome examples of the conduciveneſs 


CON © 
| Young men, in the conduct and: manage of 
actions, embrace more than they can hold, ſtir 
more than they can quiet, and fly to the end 
without conſideration of the means. Bacon 

How void of reaſon are our hopes and feats! 
What in the conduct of our life appears 
So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 

But when we have our wiſh, we wiſh undone ? 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. The act of leading troops; the duty of 
a general. 
Conduct of armies is a prince's art. 
3. Convoy ; eſcort ; guard, 
His majeſty 
Tend'ring my perſon's ſafety, hath appointed 
This conduct to convey me to the Tower. Shakſp. 

I was aſhamed to aſk the king footmen and 
horſemen, and condutt for ſafeguard againſt our 
adverſaries. I £/dras, 

4. The act of convoying or guarding. 
Some three or four of you, 
Go, give him courteous conduct to this place. 
Shakſpeare, 
5. A warrant by which a convoy is ap- 
pointed, or ſafety is aſſured. 
6. Exact behaviour; regular life. 

Though all regard for reputation is not quite 
laid aſide, it is ſo low, that very few think wir- 
tue and condwet of abſolute neceſſity for preſerv- 
ing it. Swift, 

To Cox Dcr. v. a. [conduire, French. ] 
1. To lead; to direct; to accompany, in 
order to ſhow the way. 

I ſhall ſtrait condu@ you to a hill fide, wherg 
I will point you out the right path. Miitan. 

| O may thy pow'r, propitious ſtill to me, 
Conduct my feps to find the fatal tree, 
In this deep foreſt! Dryden's Aneid. 
2. To uſher, and to attend in civility, 

Pray receive them nobly, and conduct them 
Into our preſence. Sha#ſpeare*s Henry vin, 

Aſcanius bids them be condufed ih, Dryden. 


3. To manage: as, 4% conduct an afſair. 

4. To head an army; to lead and order 
troops. | 

ConDucT!TIous. adj. [ conductitiur, Lat.] 
Hired; employed for wages. 

The perſons were neither titularies nor per- 
petual curates, but intirely conduttitious, and 
removable at pleaſure. Hyliffe. 

Cox pu CTor. . / [from conduct] 
1. A leader; one who fhows another the 
way by accompanying him. 

Shame of change, and fear of future ill; 

And zeal, the blind nder of the will, Dryd. 
2. A chief; a general, 
Who is conductar of his people ?— 
As tis ſaid, the baſtard fon of Glo'ſter. Shatſp. 
A manager; a director. 

If he did not intirely project the union and 
regency, none will deny him to have been the 
chief conductor in both. £ddifon. 

4. An inſtrument to put up into the blad- 
der, to direct the, knife in cutting for 
the ſtone. Quincy. 


Conpu'cTtREss. n. / [from condud.] A 
woman that directs ; directreſs. 
| Co'nDuiT. ww conduit, French. ] 
1. A canal of pipes for the conveyance 


of waters ; an aqueduQ. 

Water, in conduit pipes, can riſe no higher 
Than the well head from whence it firit duth 
ſpring. Davies, 
Þ This face of mine is hid 
In ſap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up. 
| Shakſpeare. 

God is the fountain of honour; and the conduit, 
by which he conveys it to the ſons of men, are 
| virtuous and generous practices. Seurk, 


! 1 


Waller. 


CON 


Theſe organs are the nerves which are the 
conduits to convey them from without to their 
audience in the brain, 


Wiſe nature likewiſe, they ſuppoſe, 
Has drawn {wo conduits down our noſe. Prior. 


2. The pipe or cock at which water is 
drawn. 

I charge and command, that the conduit run 

nothing but claret wine. Shakſpeare. 


ConDUPLICA'TION, . J, ee rang 
Latin. ] A — a duplicate. 

CoNE. n. /. [zu 8 r Baoy xuxne- 
iris Ariſtotle.) A ſolid body, of which 
the baſe is a circle, and which ends 
in a point, : 

Co'nzy. See Conv. 

To CONFA'BULATE. v. n. [confabulo, 
Lat.] To talk eaſily or carelelly to- 
gether ; to chat ; to prattle. 

CoNFABULA'TION. n. . [confabulatio, 
Latin.) Eaſy converſation ; cheerful 
and careleſs talk. 

Cox rA RULATORY. adj. [from confabu- 
late.) Belonging to talk or prattle. 
ConFARREA'TION. . /. [confarreatio, 
Lat. from far; corn.] The ſolemniza- 
tion of marriage by eating bread toge- 


ther. 
By the ancient laws of Romulus, the wife 
was by confarreation joined to the huſband. 

' Ayliffe's Parergon 
To make up into ſweetmeats; to pre- 
ſerve with ſugar, It ſeems now cor- 
rupted into c 


Omi. 
Cox ECT. n. ” [from the verb.] A 


ſweetmeat, 
At ſupper eat a pippin roaſted, and ſweetened 
with ſugar of roſes and carraway confects. 
| Harvey. 


. Conre'cTION. 2. /. [confefio, Latin, 


1. A preparation of fruit, or juice of | 


fruit, with ſugar; a ſweetmeat. 

Haſt thou not learn'd me to preſerve? yea ſo, 
That our great king himſelf doth woo me oft 
For my confe&ions ? Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 

They have in Turky and the Eaſt certain 
confections, which they call ſervets, which are 
like to candied conſerves, and are made of ſugar 
and lemons. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

He ſaw him devour fiſh and fleſh, ſwallow 
wines and ſpices, confe&/ons and fruits of num- 
berleſs ſweets and flavours. Addiſon. 


2. An aſſemblage of different ingredients; 
a compoſition ; a mixture. 


Of belt things then, what world ſhall yield 
confection 


To liken her? | Shakſpeare. | 
There will be a new confection of mould, which | 


perhaps will alter the ſeed. _ Bacon. 
ConFe'cTIONARY. n. /. [from confection.] 


One whoſe trade is to make ſweetmeats. 
My lelf, 

Who had the world as my confefionary, 

The mouths, the tongucs, the eyes, the hearts of 
men 

At duty, more than I could frame employments, 
Shakſpeare, 
Cox rRCTIONER. u. /. [from confefion.] 
One whoſe trade is to make conf.ctions 


or ſweetmeats. 
Nature's confectioner, the bee, 


Whoſe ſuckers are moiſt alchimy, 
The ſtill of his refining mold 


Minting the garden into gold. Cleaveland, 
Con fecbioners make much uſe of whites of eggs. 
Boyle. 


CoxFE'DERACY. n. /, confederation, Fr. 


fſedus, Lat.] A league; a contract by 


CON 
- 
which ſeveral perſons or bodies of men | 
engage to ſupport each other; union; 
1 ; federal compact. 
hat confederacy have you with the traitors ? 
. Lhakſpeare's King Lear, 
Judas ſent them to Rome, to make a league 
of amity and confederacy with them. 1 Macc. 
Virgil bas a whole confederaty againſt him, 
and I muſt endeavour to defend him. Dryden, 
The friendſhips of the world are oft 
Confederacies in vice, or leagues uf plcaſure. 
Addiſon. 
An avaricious man in office is in confederacy 
with the whole clan of his diſtrit, or depend- 
ance z Which, in modern terms of art, is called 
to live and let live. Swift, 


To CONFE'DERATE. v. a. [conſede- 
rer, French.] To join in a league; to 
unite ; to ally. 

They were confederated with Charles's enemy. 
-Knolics. 

With theſe the Piercies them confederate, 
And as three heads conjoin in one intent. Daniel. 

To CoNFE'DERATE. v. n. To league; to 
unite in a league. | 

By words men come to know one another's 
minds; by thoſe they covenant and confederate. 


——— 


| South, 
It is a confederating with him to whom the 
ſacrifice is offered, Atterbury. 


ConvFe'DERATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
United in a league. 
For they have conſulted together with one 
conſent ; they are confederate againſt thee, Pſalms, 
All the ſwords 
In Italy, and her confed:rate arms, a 
Could not have made this peace. Shakſpeare. 
While the mind of man looketh upon ſecond 
cauſes ſcattered, it may ſometimes reſt in them, 
and go no farther; but when it beholdeth the 
chain of them confederate and linked together, it 
muſt need fly to providence and deity. Bacon. 
Oh race confed”rate into crimes, that prove 
Tiiumphant o'er th' cluded tage of Jove Pope. 
In a confedcrate war, it ought to be conſidered 
which party has the deepeſt ſhare in the quarrel. 
; Swift. 
Conre'peraTE. n, / [from the verb.] 
One who engages to ſupport another ; 
an ally. 
Sir Edmond Courtney, and the haughty prelate, 
With many more confederates, are in arms. 
N Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
We ſtill have freſh recruits in ſtore, 
If our confederates can afford us more. Dry.ler. 


CoNFEDERA'TION, n, . [ confederation, 
Fr.] League; compact of mutual 
ſupport ; alliance. 

The three princes enter into ſome ſtrid league 

and confederation amongſt tiemſelves. Bace x. 
Nor can thoſe confederations or deſigns be 
durable, when ſubjects make bankrupt of their 
allegiance. King Charſes, 
7Zo CONFE'R. v. n. [confero, Lat. con- 
ferer, Fr.] To diſcourſe with another 
upon a ſtated ſubject; to ventilate any 
queſtion by oral diſcuſſion ; to converſe 
ſolemnly ; to talk gravely together; to 


compare ſentiments. 
You will hear us confer of this. and by an 
auricular aſſũrance have your ſatisfaction. SV. 
Reading makes a full man, conference a 
ready man, and writing an exact man; and 
therefore, if 2 man write little, he had need 
have a great memory; if he confer little, he bad 
need have a preſent wit; and, if he read little, 
he had need have much cunning, to ſcem to 
know that he doth not. Bacon. 
When they had commanded them to go afide 
out of the council, they conferred among them- 
ſelves. Hs, 
He was thought to confer with the lord Cole- 


— 


— 


1. 


i 


I, 


To Conre'r. v. a. 


con 


peper upon the ſubject; but had ſome parti- 
cular thoughts, upon which he then conferred 
with nobody. Clarendon, 


The chriſtian princeſs in her tent confers 


With fifty of your learn'd philoſophers ; 
Whom with ſuch — ſne = perſuade, 
That they are captives to her reaſons made. 


Dryden Tyr. Love. 


To compare; to examine by compa- 
_ with other things of the ſame 
ind, 


The words in the eighth verſe, conferred with 
the ſame words in the twentieth, make it ma- 
nifcſt. ; Raleigh, 

If we confer theſe obſervations with others of 


the like nature, we may find cauſe to ieftity * 


the general opinion. . Boy le. 

Pliny conferring his authors, and comparing 
their works together, found thoſe that went be- 
fore tranſeribed by thoſe that followed, Braus. 


2. To give; to beſtow: with on before 


him who receives the gift. 
Reſt to the limbs, and quiet I confer 


On troubled minds. Waller, + 


| The conferring this honour aufen hira would 
increaſe the credit he had. Clarender, 
_ Coronation to a King, confers no royal autho- 
rity «upon him. South, 
There is not the leaſt intimation in ſcripture 
of this privilege conferred upon the Raman church. 
Tilt ſan. 

Thou conferreft the benefits, and he -reccives 
them: the firit produces love, and the laſt in- 
gratitude, Arbuthnot, 


3. To contribute; to conduce : with 70. 


The cloſeneſs and compactueſs of the parts 
reſting together, doth much confer te the ſtrength 


of the union. Glarville, . 


Co'NFERENCE. u. Je. [ conference, Fr.] 
The act of converting on ſerious ſub- - 


jects; formal diſcourſe; oral diſcuſſion 
of any queſtion. 


I ſhall grow ſkilful in country matters, if 1 


have often conference with your ſervant. Sidney, 
Sometime they deliver it, whom privately zeal 
and picty moveth to be inſtructors of others by 


the church hath called to the public, either read- 


ing thereof, or interpreting. Heeker, 
What paſſion hangs theſe weights npon my 
tongue! 


1 cannot ſpeak: to her; yet ſhe urg'd conference. 


$ kat ſpeare, 


2. An appointed meeting for diſcuſſing 


ſome point by perſonal debate. 


things by compariſon of each withother. 

Our ciligence muſt ſearch out al] helps and 
furtherances, which ſcriptures, councils, laws, 
and the mutual conference ot ali-men's collections 
and obſcrvations, may afford. Hooker. 

The conference of tlieſe two places, cantaining 
ſo excellent a piece of learning as this, expreſſed 
Ly ſo worthy a wit as Tully's was, muſt nerds 
bring on pleaſure to him that maketh true ace 
count of learning. Aſcham's Sensc /majier, 


CoNFE'RRER. 2. . {from confer, ] 
3 
2. He that beſtows. 


To CONFE'SS. v. a. [conſe/ir, French ; 


He that converſes. 


confiteor, conſiſſum, Latin. | 

To acknowledge a crime; to own a 
failure. 

He doth in ſome fort e it. If it be 


confeſ/rd, it is not redreticd, SA. eur. 
Human faults with human grief c; 
Tis thou art chavg'd. Pre, 


when it is uſed reciprocally, 


conference; ſometime of them it is taught, whom 


3. Compariſon; examination of diſſerent 


* 


2. It has before the thing coufciled, 
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Conſeſi thee freely of thy fin ; 
For to deny each article with oath, 
Cannot remove nor choke the ſtrong conception. 
Shakſpeare's Othello. 


3. To diſcloſe the ſtate of the conſcience } 


to the prieſt, in order to repentance and 
pardon. 

If our fin be only againſt God, yet to fe 
it to his miniſter may be of good uſe, ake. 


4. It is uſed with the reciprocal pronoun. 


Our beautiful vetary took the opportunity of | 


confefſing herſelf to this celebrated father. Addi. 


5. To hear the confeſſion of a penitent, 
as a prieſt, . 08 


6. To own; to avow; to profeſs; not to 
deny. 

Whoſoever therefore ſhall coe me before men, 
him will I confeſs alſo before my Father which 
is in heaven; but whoſoever ſhall deny me be- 
fore men, þim will I alſo deny before my Father 
which is in heaven. Matthew, 


7. To grant; not to diſpute. 
If that the king 
Have any way your good deſerts forgot, 
Which he confeſ/eth to be manifold, 
He bids you name your griefs. Shakſpeare. 
They may have a clear view of good, great 
and confeſſed good, without being concerned, if 
they can make up their happineſs er LR 
ECRE. 


8. To ſhow; to prove; to atteſt. 
Tall thriving trees confeſs'd the fruitful mold; 
The redd'ning apple ripens here to gold. Pepe. 
9. It is uſed in a looſe and unimportant 
ſenſe, by way of introduction, or as an 
affirmative form of ſpeech. 
I muſt confeſs I was moſt pleaſed with a beau- 


tiful proſpect, that none of them have mentioned. 


Addiſon en Italy. 
To Conre'ss. v. u. To make confeſſion; 
to diſcloſe; to reveal: as, he is gone to 


the prieſt to confeſs. 


Conre'sstEDLY. adv. [from confeſſed. 
Avowedly ; indiſputably ; undeniably. 


Labour is confeſſedly a great part of the curſe, 
and therefore no wonder if men fly from it. South, 
Great geniuſes, like great miniſters, though 
they are conf:ſſedly the firſt in the commonwealth 
of letters, mult be envied and calumniated. Pope. 
Conre'ss10N. n. . [from conſ g.] 
1. The acknowledgment of a crime; tlie 
diſcovery of one's own guilt. 

Your engaging me firſt in this adventure of 
the Moxa, and deſiring the tory of it from me, 
is like giving one the torture, and then aſking his 
confefſizn, which is hard uſage. Temple. 

2. The act of diſburdening tlie conſcience 
to a prieſt. 

You will have little opportunity to practiſe 
ſuch a confeſ/ion, and ſhould therefore ſupply the 
want of it by a due performance of it to God. 

— Wake's Preparation for Death 
3. Profeſſion ; avowal. 

Who, before Pontius Pilate, witneſſed a good 
con feffion ? 1 I'm. 

If there be one amongſt the fair'ſt of Greece, 
That loves his miſtreſs more than in confeſſion, 
And dare avow her beauty and ber worth 
In other arms than hers; to him this challenge. 

Shatſpeare. 


& A formulary in which the zrticles of 
faith are compriſed. * 
[Fr.] The ſeat 


Covwrt's$10NAL. n. /. 
or bdx in which the confeſſor ſits to 
hear the declarations of his penitents, 

In one of the churches I ſaw a pulpit and 
conf :{/:mal, very finely inlaid with lapis-Iuzuli. 

Addifun an Ituly. 

Co vrE'ss oN ART. 7. /. | confeſionaire, 
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French.] The confeſſion-chiair or ſeat, 
where the prieſt ſits to hear confeſſions. 
: Dia. 
Conre's80R. u. /. [confeſſeur, French. ] 
1. One who makes profeſſion of his faith 
in the face of danger. He who dies 
for religion, is a martyr z he who ſuf 
fers for it, is a confeſſor. 

The doctrine in the thizty-nine articles is ſo 
orthodoxly ſettled, as cannot be queſtioned with- 
out danger to oui rejigion, which hath been ſealed 
with the blood of ſo many martyrs and cg. 

' Bacon's Advice te Villiers. 

Was not this an excellent confeffor at leatt, if 
not 4 martyr, in this cauſe ?. Stillingfect. 

The patience and fortitude of a martyr or con- 
feffor lie concealed in the flouriſhing times of 
chriſtianity. Addiſon's SpeFator. 

It was the aſſurance of a reſurrection that gave 
patience to the corfe//or, and courage to the mar- 
tyr. Rege rs. 

2. He that hears confeſſions, and preſeribes 
rules and meaſures of penitence. 
Sec that Claudio 
Be executed by nine to-morrow morning: 
Bring him his cenfeſſor, let him be prepar'd ; 
For that's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage. Skak/. 

If you find any fin that lies heavy upon you, 
diſburthen yourſelf of it into the boſom of your 
confeſſor, who ſtands between God and you to 
pray for you, Taylor. 

One muſt be truſted; and he thought her fit, 
As paſſing prudent, and a parlous wit : 

To this ſagacious confeſſer he went, 
And told her. Dryden's Wife of Bath. 
3. He who confeſſes his crimes. Did. 


CONFE'ST. ach. [a poetical word for con- 
feed.) Open; known ; acknowledged ; 
not concealcd ; not diſputed ; apparent. 

But whcrefore ſhould I ſec k, 
Since the perfidious author ſtands confeſt ? 
This villain has traduc'd me. | Rowe. 

CoNnFE'STLY, adv. {from conſefl.] Un- 
diſputably ; evidently ; without doubt 
or concealment. 

They addrefs to that principle which is c-n- 
feſtly predominant in our nature. Decay of Piety 

CoNFI'clENT. adj. [ conficiens, Lat.] That 
cauſes or procures ; effective. Di. 


Co'NFIDANT. n. |. [ confident, Fr.] A 
perſon truſted with private affairs, com 


monly with affairs of love. | 
Martin compoſed bis billet-doux, and in- 
truſted it to his confidant, Arbuthnot and Pope. 
76 CONFUPDE. v. u. [confido, Lat.] Vo 
truſt in; to put truſt in. 
He alone won't betray, in whom none will 
confide. | Congreve. 
Co'NFIDENCE, n. ,. [confidentia, Lat.] 
1. Firm belief of another's integrity or 
veracity ; reliance. 
Society is built upon truſt, and truſt upon 
confiden:e of one another's integrity. South 
2. Truſt in his own abilities or. fortune; 
ſecurity : oppoſed to iedbion or limidity. 
Alas, my lord, 
Your wiſdom is conſum'd in confidence : 
Do not go forth to-day. Shakſpeare, 
His times being rather proſperous than calm, 
had raiſed his confulence by ſuccets. Bacon. 
He had an ambition and vanity, and confidence 
in himſelf, which ſometimes intoxicated and 
tranſported, and expoſed him, Clarendan, 
3. Vitious boldneſs ; falſe opinion of his 
own excellencics : oppoſed to madefly. 
Theſe fervent reprehenders of things eſtabliſhed 
by publick authority, are always confident and 
bold ſpirited men; but their eonfiden:r, for the 
moſt part, riſeth from too much credit given to 
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their own wits, for which cauſe they are ſeldom 

free from errors. | Hooker. 
4. Conſciouſneſs of innocence z honeſt 

boldneſs ; firmneſs of integrity. 

Beloved, if our heart condemn us not, then 
have we confidence towards God. 1 Jein. 

Be merciful unto them which have not the 
confidence of good works, 2 Eſdras, 

Juſt confidence, and native righteouſneſs, 

And bonuur. Milt. Par. Left, 
5. That which gives or cauſes confidertce, 

boldneſs, or 3 
Co'NFIDENT. adi. [ rom confide. ] 
1. Aſſured beyond doubt. 

He is ſo ſure and confident of his particular 
election, as to reſolve he cas never fall. Hamm. 

I am confilent, that very much may be done 
towards the improvement of philoſophy. Foyle. 

2. Poſitive; affirmative ; dogmatical : as, 

a confident talker, 

3. Secure of ſucceſs; without fear of 
miſcarriage. 

Both valiant, as men deſpiſing death; both 
confident, as unwonted to be overcome. Sidney, 

Douglas and the Hot-ſpur, both together, 
Are ce fi. lent againſt the world in arms, SI,. 

Be not confident in a plain way. Eeclus, 

People forget how little they know, when 
they grow confident upon any preſent liate of 
things. Seuth, 

4. Void of ſuſpicion 3 truſting without 
limits. 
He, true knight, 

No leſſer of her honour confident, 

Than I did truly find her, takes this ring. Shak/, 

Roe, be a> juſt and gracious unto me, 

As | am confident and Kind to thee. SAalſ. 
5. Bold to a vice; elated with falſe opi- 

nion of his own excellencies ; impudent. 
Cox FIDE NT. . / [from conjide.] One 

truſted with ſecrets. 

If ever it comes to this, that a man can ſay 
of his confident, he would have deceiveel me, he 
has ſaid enough. Scuth, 

You love mc for no other end, 

But to become my co {ct and friend; 

As ſuch, I keep no ſecret from your figat. Dry, 
Co'NFIDENTLY. adv. ¶ from confident.] - 
1. Without doubt; without fear of miſ- 

carriage. 

We ſhall not be ever the leſs likely to meet 
with ſuccet:, if we do not expect it too co 
fi lenlly. Aterbuty. 

2. With firm truſt. 

The maid becomes a youth; no more delay 

Your vow:, but look, and ce ely pay. Dr yd, 
3. Without appearance of doubt; with 
out ſuſpeciing any failure or deficiency ; 
poſitively; dogmatically. 

Many men leuſt of all know what they theme 
ſcl-cs moſt confient!y boaſt. Ben Jwiſon, 

It is firange how the ancients took up cxperi- 
ments upon credit, and yet did build great mat- 
ters upon them: the obſervation of ſome of the 
beſt of them, delivered confulently, is, that 4 
veſſel filled with aſhes will reccive the like quan- 
tity of water as if it had been empty; this is 
uttcrly untrue. Bacon. 

Every fool may believe, and pronounce - 
dintiy; init wiſe men will conclude firmly. SS. 

Co'NFIDENTNESS. 2. /. | from confident.] 

Favourable opinion of one's own pows 

ers; «{[urance, Dit, 


ConrFiGuUrka'TION, . /. [configuration, 
French. 


i. The form of the various parts of any 

thing, as they art adapted to each other. 

The different effects of fire and water, which 

we call heat and cold, reſult from the fo ditfcring 
configuration and agitation of their particles. 

Glanville, 
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No other account can be given of the different 
animal ſecretions, than the different configuration 
and act ion of the ſolid parts. 

There is no plaſtick virtue concerned in ſhaping 
them, but the configurations of the particles 
whereof they confiſt. Weedward. 

2. The face of the * according 
ta the aſpects of the, planets toward 
each other at any time. 

To ConFIi'GURE. v. a. ¶ from fignra, Lat. 
T odiſpoſe into any form, by adaptation, 

Mother cartli brought forth lege, arras, and 
other members of the body, ſcattered and dif 
tint, at their full gruwth ; which -oming toge- 
ther, cementing, and ſo corfrguring themſelves 
into human ſhipe, made luſty men. Bentley. 

CO'NFINE. n /. [confinis, Lat. It had 
formerly the accent on the laſt ſyllable. ] 
Common boundary ; border ;. edge. 

Here in theſe confines f1ily have I lurk'd 
To watch the waining of mine enemies, Shak. 

You me old: 
Nature in you ſtands on the very verge 
Of her confine. Shak ſpeare. 

The confines of the river Niger, where the ne- 
groes arc, are' well watered, Bacon. 

'T was ebbing darkneſs, paſt the noon of night, 
And Phoſphor on the confines of the light, Dryd 

The idea of duration, equal to a revolution of 
the ſun, is applicable to duration, where no mo- 
tion was; as the idea of a foot, taken from bo- 
dics here, to diſtances beyond the confines of the 
world, where re no bodies, Locke, 

Co'NFINE. d,. [ confants, Lat.] Border- 
ing upon; beginning where the other 
ends ; having one common boundary, 

To ConFi'NE. v. . To border upon; to 
touch on other territories, or regions: 
it has with or on. 

Haifloſt, I ſcek 
What readieſt path leads where your gloomy 
bounds 
Confine with heav'n. Milt. Par. Lejl. 

Full ln the midſt of this created {pace, 

Betwixt heav'n, carth, and ſkics, there ſtands a 
place 
Confining on all three. 

To Cox INE. v. a. [confiner, Fr. conſi- 
nis, Latin.] 

1. To bound; to limit: as, he confines 
his ſubject by a rigorous definition, 

2. To ſhut up; to impriſon; to immure ; 
to reſtrain within certain limits. 

I'll not over the-threfhold. 
Fy, you confine yourſelf moſt unreaſonably : 
come, you mult go vifit the good lady. Shak/. 
I nad been 
As brond and gen'ral as the caſing air: 
But now I'm cabbin'd, cribb'd, confin'd, bound 
in. Shakſpear?, 

3. To reſtrain ; to tie up to. 

Children, permitted tne freedom nf both 
hands, do oft times cone unto the left, and 
are not without great difficulty reſtrained from 
it. Prowns. 

Make one man's fancies, or failings, c 
laws to others, and convey them as fuch to their 
ſucccedors.  Bovte. 

Where honour or where conſcience does not 

bind, 
No other tie ſhall ſhackle me; 
Slave to myſelf 1 will not be; 

Nor ſhall my future actions be corfin'd 

By my own preſent mind, Ce. 

If the gout continue, I cone myſelf wholty 
to the milk dict. Temple. 

He is to confine himſelf to the compaſs of num- 
bers, and the ſlavery of rhyme. Dryden. 

Conri'NneLtss. adj. from connec. ] Bound- 
leſs; unlimited; unbounded ; without 
end. ä 

Eſteem him as a lamb, being com par'd 
Wu my confineleſs harms, St pegre. 


Arbut hort 


Dryden 
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Covrixrukxr. . /. [from confine.) 
Impriſonment ; incarceration; reſtraint 
of liberty. 

Our hidden foes 
Now joyful from their long confinement roſe Dryd. 
Tune mind hates reſtraint, and is apt to fancy 
itſelf under confinement when the fight is pent 
up, Addiſon. 

Ax to the numbers who are under reſtraint, 
people do not ſeem ſo much ſurpriſed at the can- 

finement of ſome, as the liberty of others. Addiſon. 

CoxF1'NER. n. . [from confine.) 

1. A borderer ; one that lives upon con- 
fines; one that inhabits the extreme 
parts of a country. 

The ſenate hath ſtirr'd up the confiners, SH] / 
Hippy conßuert you of other lands, 
That ſhift your ſoil. Daniel's Civil Mur. 

2. A near * rp | 

Tuough gladneſs and grief be oppoſite in na- 
ture, yet they are ſuch neighbours and confiners 
in art, that che leaſt touch of a pencil will tranſ- 
late a crying into a laughing face, Wotton. 

3. One which touches upon two different 
regions. 

The participles or confiners between plants and 


living creatures, are ſuch as have no local mo- 
tion; ſuch as oyſters. Bacon, 


CONFINITY, 
Nearneſs ; neighbourhood ; contiguity. 
Did. 
{5 CONFIRM. v. a. [confirmo, Lat.] 
. To put paſt doubt by new evidence. 
The teſtimony of Chriſt was: confirmed in you. 


1 Cor. 
So was his will 
Pronounc'd among the gods, and by an oath, 
W kich thook heav'n's whole circumference, con- 


firm d. Milton. 
Whilſt all the ſtars that round ber burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 


Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And ſpread the truth from pole to pole. Addiſon. 
2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh either perſons 
or things. 
Icenfirm thee in the high prieſthood, and ap- 
point thee ruler. 
Confirm the crown tv me and to mine heirs. 
\ Shakſpeare, 
3. To fix; to radicate. 


it. Jiſeman. 
4. To complete; to perfect. 
He only liv'd but till he was a man; 
The which no ſooner had his proweſs confirm'd, 
But like a man he died. Shakſpeare. 


5. To ſtrengthen by new ſolemnities or 
ties, 


That treaty, ſo prejudicial, ought to have been 
remitted rather than confirmed, Swift, 
6. To ſcttle or ſtrengthen in reſolution, 
or purpoſe, or opinion. 
Confirm'd then J reſolve 
Adam ſhall ſhate with me in bliſs or woe. MIt. 
They in their Rate though firm, ſtood more 


confirm d, Aileen. 
Believe and be confirm? d. Milton. 


7. To admit to the full privileges of a 
chriſtian, by impoſition of hands. 


Thoſe which are thus ce, are thereby 
ſuppoſed to be fit for aimiſſion to the ſacrameꝑt. 
Humnond's Fundamentals, 
CoONnFI/'RMABLE. adj. [from confirm. ] 
Capable of inconteſtible evidence. 

It may receive a ſpurious inmate, as is con- 
firmable by many examples. Brewn, 
ConFiRMA'TION. n. /. from confirm. ] 
1. The act of eſtabliſhing any thing or 


perſon ; ſettlement; eflabliſhment, 


Fernelius never cured a confirmed pox without 


n. ſ. [cenfinitas, Latin. ] 


T Maccabees. 
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Embrace and love this man, - 
—— — With brother's love I do it— 
And let heav'n 
Witneſs how dear I hold this confirmation ! SHH. 
2, Evidence by which any thing is aſcer- 
tained ; additional proof. 

A faiſe report hath 
Honour'd with confirmation your great judgment. 
* Shakſpeare. 

The ſea-captains anſwered, that they would 
perfurm his command; and, in confirmation 
thercuf, promiſed not to do any thing which be- 
ſeemed not valiant men. Knolles' Hitt, 

3. Proof; convincing teſtimony. 

Wan' ing frequent confirmaticu in a matter ſo 
confirmable, their affirmation carrieth but low 
perſuaſion. Brown, 

The arguments brought by Chriſt for the cn 
firmation of his doctrine, were in themſelves ſuf- 
ficient. South. 

4. An eccleſiaſtical rite, 

What is prepared for in catechiſing, is, in the 
next place, performed by confirmation; a molt 
profitable uſage of the churchp tranſciibed trum 
the practice of the apofiles, which conſiſts in twe 
parts: the child's undertaking, in his own name, 
every part of the baptiſmal vow (having firſt ap- 
proved hineſelf to underſtand it); and to that 
purpoſe, that he may more ſolemnly enter this 
obligation, bringing ſume godfather with him, 
not now (as in baptiſm) as bis procurator to un- 
dertake for him, but as a witneſs to teſtify his 
entering this obligation. Hammond. 


ConFiRma'TOR. . /. [from confirmo,. 
Latin.] An atteſter; he that puts a 


matter paſt doubt. 
There wants herein the definitive confirmatory 
and teſt of things uncertain, the ſenſe of man. 
Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
ConFi'RMATORY. adj, [from confirm. 
Giving additional teſtimony ; eſtabliſh- 


ing with new force. 


ConFr'RMEDNESS, n. ,. [from confirmed. I 
Confirmed ſtate ; radication. 

If the difficulty ariſe from the confirmedneſs of 
habit, every reſiſtance weakens the habit, abates 
the difficulty, Decay of Piety. 

CoNFIi'RMER. n. ,. [from confirm.) One 
that confirms ; one that produces evi- 


tabliſher. | 
Be theſe ſad fighs confirmers of thy words? 
Then ſpeak again. Shatfpeare, 
The oath of a Ibver is no ſtronger than the 
word of a tapſter : they are both the ce of 
falſe reckonings. Shakſpeare, 
Coxri'scaBLE. adj. [from confiſcate.] 
Liable to forfeiture. 


To CONFISCATE. v. a. [confiſcare,. 


confiſquer, i. e. in publicum addicere ; 
from fiſcus, which originally ſignifiethi 
a hamper, pannier, baſket, or freil ; but 
metony mically the emperor's treaſure, 
becauſe it was antiently kept in ſuch 
bampers. Cowell.) To transfer private 
property to the prince or publick, by 
way of penalty for an offence, * 


It was judged that he ſhould be baniſhed, ard 
his whole cftate confiſcated and ſeized, and his 


houſes pulled down. Bacen, 
Whatever fiſh the vulgar fry excel, 

Belong to Cæſar, whereſoe'er they ſwim, 

By their own worth confiſcate! to him. Dryd, 


Coxri'sCaTE. adj, [from the verb.] 
Transferred to the publick as forfeit. 
The accent in SHalſprare is on the firit” 
ſyllable. 

Thy lands and goods 
Are, by tle laws of Venice, confiſcate. 


| 


Unto the late of Venice. Shak prove; 


* 
AP 


dence or ſtrength; an atteſter ; an eſ- 
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Coxrisc s. 1. /. [from confiſcate.) 
The att of transferring the forfeited 
goods of criminals to publick uſe. 
It was in every man's eye, what great forfei- 
tures and confiſcations he had at that preſent to 
help himſelf, Bacon's Henry vit. 


Co'xritewt. 2. ,. [confitens, Lat.] One 
confeſſing; one who confeſſes his faults. 


A wide difference there is between a meer 
e bent and a true penitent. Decay of Piety. 
Co'ngiture. A , French; from con- 
feftura, Lat.] A ſweetmeat; a con- 
fection; a comfit, 

It is certain, that chere be ſome houſes wherein 
 eonfitteres and pies will gather mould more than 
in others. Bacon. 

We contain a confiture nouſe, where we make 

all ſweetmeats, dry and moiſt, aud divers plea- 

- fant wines. Bacon. 

To Conyi'x, v. a. [confign, confixum, 
Lat.] To fix down ; to faſten. 


| As this is true, 
Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 
Or elſe for ever be confixed here, 
A marble monument Shakſpeare. 
ConrrabkAur. adj. ¶ conflagrans, Lat.] 
Burning together; involved in a gene- 
1 


ral fire, 
Then raiſe 


From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd and refin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth, Milton. 
*ConFLAGRA'TION. n. . [conflagralio, 
Latin, ] 
2. A general fire ſpreading over a large 
ſpace, 


—— 


The opinion deriveth the complexion from the 


deviation of the ſun, and the conflagration of all 
things under Phaeton. a Brown. 
Next o'er the plains, where ripen'd harveſts 
grow, 
The running conflagration ſpreads below. Addiſ 
Mankind hath had a gradual increaſe, not- 
withſtanding what floods and conflagrations, and 
the religious profeſſion of celibacy, may have in- | 
terrupted. Bentley's Sermons, 


2. It is generally taken for the fire which 
ſhall conſume this world at the conſum- 
mation of things. | 


'ConrFra'tion. n. f. [conflatum, Latin. ] 
. The act of blowing many inſtruments 
together. 

The ſweeteſt harmony is, when every part or 
inſtrument is not licaid by itſelf, but a conflation 
of them all. Bacon. 

2. A caſting or melting of metal. 

-CownFLE'xXURE. 2. /. | conflexura, Latin. ] 
A bending or turning. 

To CONFLICT, v. . [conflign, Lat.] 
To ſtrive; to conteſt; to fight; to 
ſtruggle ; to contend ; to encounter; to 

engage: properly by flriking againſt 
one another, 
Bare unhouſed trunks, 
To the conflicting elements expos'd, 
Anſwer meer nature. Shakſpeare. 

You ſhall hear under the earth a horrible 

thundering of fire and water conflicting together. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. | 

A man would be content to ſtrive with him- 
ſelf, and conflict with great difficulties, in hopes 
of a mighty reward. Tillotſon, 

Laſh'd into foam, the fierce conflifing brine 
Scems o'er a thouſand raging waves to burn. 

Thomſon, 
'Co'nriict. n. / [confliaus, Latin. J. 

1. A violent colliſion, or oppoſition, of 
two ſubſtances. | 

Pour dephlegmed ſpirit of vinegar upon ſalt of 


tartar, and there will be ſuch a conflict or ebul- | 


CON 


tian, ag if there were ſcarce two mare contrary 
bodies in nature. Boyle. 

2. A combat; a fight between two. It 
is ſeldom uſed of a general battle. 

The luckleſs conff/# with the giant ſtout, 
Wherein captiv'd, of life or death he flood in 

doubt. Spenſer, 
It is my father's face, 
Whom in this conflif I unawares have kill'd. 
Shakſpeare. 
3. Conteſt; ſtrife ; contention, 

There is a kind of merry war betwixt ſignior 
Benedick and her, they never meet but there 's a 
ſkirmiſh of wit between tkem. Alas! he 
gets nothing by that. In our laſt conflict, four 
of his ve wits went halting off,  Shakſpeare. 

4. Struggle; agony ; pang. 

No aſſurance touching vidories can make 
preſent conflicts ſo ſweet and eaſy, but nature wil! 
ſhrink from them, Hooker, 

If he attempt this great change, with what 
labour and conflict muſt he accomplith it! Rogers, 

He perceiv'd 
Th' unequal conflict then, as angels look 
On dying faints. Thomſon's Summer, 
Co'NFLUENCE. #. / [confluo, Latin, ] 
1. The junction or union of feveral 
ſtreams. 

Nimrod, who uſurped dominion over the reſt, 
ſat down in the very confluence of all thoſe rivers 
which watered Paiadiſc. Raleigh. 

Bagdet is beucath the confluence of Tigris and 
Euphrates, Brerew»id en Languages. 

In the veins, innumerable little rivulets have 
their confluence into the great vein, the common 
channel of the blood. Bentley, 

2, The act of crowding to a place. 

You ſee this confluence, this great flood of 
viſitors, Shakſpeare, 

Some come to make merry, becauſe of the 
confluence of all ſorts. Bacon. 

You had found by experience the trouble of 
all men's confluence, and for all matters to your- 
ſelf. Bacon to Villiers. 


3. A concourſe; a multitude crowded 
into one place. 


This will draw a confluence of people from all 
parts of the country. Temple. 


4. Collection; concurrence. 

We may there be inſtructed how to rate all 
goods by thoſe that will concentre into the feli- 
city we ſhall poſſeſs, which ſhall be made up 
of the confluence, perſect ion, and perpetuity of 
all true joys. Boyle. 


CO'NFLUENT. adj. [confluens, Latin. ] 


Running one into another ; meeting. 
At length, to make their various currents one, 
The congregated floods together run: 
Theſe confluent ftreams make ſome great river's 
| head, 
By ſtores ſtill melting and deſcending fed. 
Blackmore, 


Co'NFLux. n, /. [confluxio, Latin. ] 


1. The union of ſeveral currents; con- 


courſe, 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 

Infect the ſound pine and divert his grain. Sa]. 
2. Crowd; multitude collected. 

He quickly, by the general confliux and con- 
courſe of the whole people, fireightened his 
quarters, | Clarendon. 

To the gates caft round thine eye, and ſee 
What conflux iſſuing forth, or ent' ring in. Milton. 

Conro'tm. adj. [conformis, Lat.] Af- 
ſuming the ſame form; wearing the 
ſame form ; reſembling, 

Variety of tunes doth diſpoſe the ſpirits to 
variety of paſſions conform unto them. Bacon. 


To CONFO RM. v. a. [conformo, Lat.] 
To reduce to the like appearance, ſhape, 
or manner, with ſomething elſe: with | 


CON 


Then followed that moſt rratural effect of cone 
forming one's ſelf to that which ſhe did like, 
S/ ancy. 

The apoſtles did conform the chriſtians, as Much 
as might be, according. to the pattern of the 
Jews. Hooker, 

Demand of them wherefpre they conform not 
themſclves unto the order of the church? Hooker. 

76 Cox ron. v. n. To comply with; 

to yield: with 70. 

Among mankind ſo few there are, 

Who will conform to philoſophick fare. Dryden, 
ConFo'RMABLE., adj. | from conform. 
1. Having the ſame form; uſing the ſame 

manners; agreeing either in exterior or 

moral characters; ſimilar ; reſembling, 

The Geatiles were not mage conformable unto 

the Jews, in that which was to ceaſe at the 
coming of Chriſt. Hoster. 

2. It has commonly to before that wich 
which there is agreement. | 

He gives a reaſon corformable to the principles, 

Arvuthroy, 
3. Sometimes with, not improperly ; but 
to is uſed with the verb. 

The fragments of Sappho give us a taſte of 
her way of writing, perie&ly conformable with 
that character we nnd of her. Addiſon. 

4. Agreeable ; ſuitable ; not oppoſite ; 
conſiſtent. | 

Nature is very conſonant and conformable to 
herſelf. Newton, 

The productions of a great genius, with many 
lapſes, are preferable to the works of an infe- 
riour author, ſcrupulouſly exact, and conformable 
to all the rules of correct writing. Addion. 


5. Compliant; ready to follow directions; 


ſubmiſſive ; peaceable; obſequious. 
I've been to you a true and humble wife, 
At all time to your will conformable, Shakſpeare, 
For all the kingdoms of the earth to yield 
themſelves willingly conformable, in whatever 
ſhould be required, it was their duty. Hooker, 
Such delufions-are reformed by a conformable 
devotion, and the well-tetnpercd zeal of- the 
true chriſtian ſpirit. Spratt, 


Conro'tMABLY. adv, | from conformable, ] 
With conformity; agreeably ; ſuitably : 
it has 70. 


So a man obſerve the agreement of his own 
imaginations, and talk conformably, it is all 


certainky, _. Lecke, 
I have treated of the ſex conformably ro this 
definition, Addi ſon. 


Cox roRMA“TION. . / [ Fr, conformatio, 
Saks} | 
1. The form of things, as relating to each 
other; the particular texture and con- 
ſiſtence of the parts of a body, and 
their diſpoſition to make a whole: as, 
light of different colours is rgflecled from 
bodies, according to their diſſerent con- 
formation. | 
Varieties, are found in the different natural 
ſhapes of the mouth, and ſeveral conformations of 
the organs. Holder. 
Where there happens to be ſuch a ſtructure 
and ce::formation of the earth, as that the fire 
may paſs freely into theſe ſpitaeles, it then rea- 
dily gets out. Mocdward's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. The act of producing ſuitableneſs, or 
conformity, to any thing: with 10. 
- Virtue and vice, fin and holineſs, and the 
| conformation of our hearts and lives 79 the duties 
of true religion and morality, are things of more 
conſequence than the furniture of underſtanding, 
Watts, 
Conro'RMIST. n. / [from conform. ] One 
that complies with, the worſhip of the 


church of England; not a diſſenter. 


-t0, 
; | 
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They. were not both nonmmfotruiſte, neither 

both conformi/ts, = 2 
Con ron ity, 1. , from 2 
the ſt 


nt9, 
1. Similitude; reſemblance ; ate of 
having the ſame character of magners 
or form, | 
By the knowledge of truth, and exerciſe of 
virtue, man, among lt the creatures of this world, 
aſpireth to the greateſt conformity willy God. 
| Hoster. 
ä Judge not what is beſt 
By pleaſure, though to nature ſeeming meet; 
Created as thou art to nobler end, , 
Holy and pure, conformity divine ! Milton. 
Space and duration have a great conform/ty in 
this, that they are juſtly reckoned amongit our 
.. Gmple ideas. | Locke, 
This metaphor would not have been ſo gene- 
ral, had there not been a conformity between the 
mental talte and the ſenſiti ve taſte. Addiſon, 
. It has in ſome authors-<vith before the 
model to which the conformity is made, 
The end of all religion is but to draw us to a 
fern with God. Decay of Piety, 
n ſome to, | 
We cannot be otherwiſe happy but by our 
eonformity to God. Tillotſon, 
Conformity in building to other civil nations, 
hath - diſpoſed us to let our old woaden dark 
bouſes fall to decay. : my 
4. Conſiſtency. | 
Arbut h. 


Many inſtances prove the conformity of the 
effay with the notions of Hippocratcs, 
CoxrorTA'TION. rf. [from conforto, a 
low Latin word.] Collation of ſtrength; 
corrobation. 
For corroboration and cenfortation, take ſuch 
bodies as are of aſtringent quality, without ma- 


nifeſt cold. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
To CONFO'UND. v. 4. [ confondre, Fr. 


conſundo, Lat. 


1. To mingle things ſo that their ſeveral 
forms or natures cannot be difceraed. 
Let us go down, and there confound their lan- 
guage, that they may not underſtand one ano- 
ther's ſpeech. ; Geneſis. | 
Two planets ruſhing from aſpect malign, 
Of fierceſt oppoſition, in mid ſky 
Shoutd combat, and their jarring ſpheres confound. 
Milton. 
3. To perplex; to compare or mention 
without due diſtinction. | 
A fluid body and a wetting liquor are wont, 
becauſe they agree in many things, to be con- 
founded. 2 Boyle, 
They who ſtrip not ideas from the marks 
men uſe for them, but conf2und them with words, 
muſt have endleſs diſpute, Locke. 


3. To diſturb the apprehenſion by indiſ- 
tint words or notions. 
I am yet to think, that men find their ſimple 


ideas agree, though, in diſcourſe, they confound 
one another with different names. ocke. 


4. To throw into conſternation ; to per- 


plex; to terrify; to amaze to aſto- 
niſh ; to ſtupify. 
So ſpake the Son of God; and Satan ftood 
A while as mute, confounded what to ſay, Milton. 
Now with furies ſurreunded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he glows, 
Amidſt Rhodope's ſnows. 


5. To deſtroy; 


_— 


Pepe's St. Cecilia. 
to overthrow. 


W 
TE nn The ſweeteſt honey 
Is loathſome in its own deliciouſneſs, | 
And in the taſte confounds the appetite. Shakſp. 


The gods confound thee ! doſt thou hold there 
fill ? Shakſpeare, 


Let them be confeunded in all their power and | 


might, and let their ſtrength be broken. Daniel. 
So deep a malice to confound the race 
Of mankind in one root, 


VoI. I. 


7 


Milton, 


| 


| ,confraternity eſlablimed for that purpoſe, with 


2. To ſtand face to face, in oppoſition to 


| fur'd and obſcure, 
\ 


hf - 
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'Comto'npen. puriicip. adj. (from con. 
Young. ] . Hateful; deteſtable; cnor- 


mous,; odious : a low cant word, 
A moſt confounded reaſon for his brutiſh con- 


ception. Grew. , 
Sir, I-have heard another ory : 

He was a molt confounded Tory ; 

And grew, or he is much bclied, . | 

Extremely dull before he died. Swift, 


Corro'uxDEDLyY. adv. [ from confounded.) 
Hatefully ; ſhamefully : a low or ludi- | 
crous word. 

You are conſornde Jy given to ſquirting up and 
down, and chattering. L' Efir ange. 
Thy ſpeculations begin to ſmell conforundedly 
of woods and mcadows, Addijon's Sp:fator, 


Conro'unDER. n. . [from confound. | 


He who dillurbs, perplexes, terrifies, 
or deſtroys. 


ConyrrAaTE'rNITY. 2. / [from con and 
fraternitas, Lat.] A brotherhool; a 


body of men united for ſome religious 
purpoſe. 


We find days appointed to be kept, and a 


the jaws ot it. Stilling fleet. 
Conrrica'TION, . , [from con and 
frico, Lat.] The act of rubbing againſt 
any thing. | 

It hath been reported, that ivy hath grown 

out of a ſtag's horn; which they ſuppoſe did 
rather come from a confrication of the hon upon 
the ivy, than from the horn itſelf. Bacon. 


T0 CONFRO NT. v. a. | confronter, Fr.] 


1. To ſtand againſt another in full view; 
to face. 
He ſpoke, and then confronts the bull; 
And on his ample ſorchead, aiming full, 
The deadly ſtroke deſcended. Dryden. 


another. | | | 
The Eaſt and Weſt churches did both confront * 
the Jews, and concur with them. Hoater. 
Blood bath bought blood, and blows have an- 
___ ſwer'd blows, | 
Strength match'd with ſtrength, and power con- 
fronted power. Shakſpeare. 
Bellona's bridegroom, lat in proof, 
Confronted him with ſelf compariſons, 
Point againft point rebellious, arm 'gainſt arm. 
Shatkſpeare's Macbeth, | 
3. To oppoſe one evidence to another in 
Open court. g 
We began to lay his unkindneſs unto him: 
he ſeeing himſelf confronted by fo many, went 
not to denial, but to juſtify his cruel falſehood. | 
Sidney. 
4. To compare one thing with another. 
When I confront a medal with a verſe, I only 
ſhew you the ſame deſigu executed by different 
hands, Addiſon on Medals. 


ConFRONTA'TION. n. .. [French.] The 


act of bringing two evidences face to 
face, , 
To CONFU'SE. v. a. {confuſus, Lat.] 
1. To diſorder ; to diſperſe irregularly. 
| Thus roving on 
In confus' march forlorn, th* advent'rous bands 
View'd firſt their lamentable lot, and found 
No reſt. | Milton 
2. To mix, not ſeparate. 
At length an univerſal hubbub wild, 
Of ſtunning ſounds and voices all confus'd, 
Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his car. 
Milter. 
3. To perplex, not diſtinguiſh ; to obſcure. 
We may have a-clear and diſtinct idea of the 
exiſtence of many things, though our ideas of 
their intimate eſſences and cauſes. arc ve y con- | 


4. To bitrry the mind. Wor” 
'  Confur'dand fadly the at length replies. Pope. 
Con Fvu'sEdLY. . [{rom con ſuſed.] 
1. In a mixed maſs; without ſeparation, 
Theſe four nations arc every where mixed in 
the Sciiptures, becaule they dwelt compuſedly to- 
gether. Raleign's Hijlery. 
2. Indiltinly 3 one mingled with ano- 
ther. : 
The inner court with horror, noiſe, and tears 
Cfd lA ; the women's thricks and cries 
The arched vaults re-echo. Denham, 
On mount Veſuvius next he fix'd his eyes, 
And ſaw the ſmoaking tops -onfis*dly riſe; 
A hidcous ruin! |» Alaliſon on [taly. 
viewed through a priſm, and {aw them mot 
cor:ſufeily defined, fo that I could not Gillinguiſh 
their {maller parts from one anotrer. Newton. 
Heroes and heromes ſhouts confas'aly rife, 
And baſe aud treble voices ſtrike the ſkies. Pope. 
3. Not charly; not plainly,” | 
He corfufedly and obſurely delivered his opi- 
nion. | C? tre ndon, 
4. Tumultuouſly; haſtily ; not” delibe- 
rately ; not exactly. 
The- propriety of thoughts and words, w! ich 
are the hidden beauties vi a play, are but come 
faſcdly judged in the vehemence of action. Dryd. 


CoNFu'sEDNESS. n. /. [from confuſed.}] 
Want of diſtinctneſs; want of clearneſs. 
Hitherunto theſe titles of honuvr carry a kind 
of conjuiſedneſs, and rather betokened a ſucceſſive 
office than an eſtabliſhed dignity. . Carew. 
The cauſe of the confuſedneſs of our nations, 

nc xt to natural inability, is want of attention. 

F Norris. 
Conev'sio0n. n. / {from confuſe] 
1. Irregular mixture; tumultuous medley. 

God, only wiſe, to puniſh pride of wit, 
Among men's wits hath this confuſron wrought ; 
As the. proud tow'r, whoſe points the clouds 
did hit, 
By tongues confufron was to ruin brought. Davies. 

2. Tumult; diſorder, 

God is not a God of (cdition and confufron, be 
of order and of peace. Hooker, Preface, 

This is a Fappier and more comely time, 
Than when theſe fellows ran al-out the ttreets 
Crying confuſion. Skatſpeares Cericlames, 

3. Indiſtinct combination. 

The confiſion of two different ideas, which a 
cuſtomary connexion of them in their minds hat u 
made to them almoſt one, fills their heads with 
falſe views, and their reaſonings with falſe conte- 
quences, Locke. 

4. Overthrow ; deſtruction. 

The ſtrength of their illuſion, 
Shall draw him into his confuſfon. Shabſpeare, 
5. Aſtoniſhment ; diſtraction of mind; 
hurry of ideas. 
Confuſton dwelt in ev*ry face, 
And fear in ev'ry heart, 
When waves on waves, and gulphs in gulphs, 
Qe*rcome the pilot's art. Spectate :. 
Cox ru'ranLE. adi. [from confute.] Poſ- 
ſible to be diſproved ; poſũble to be 

- ſhown falſe. 

At the laſt day, that inquifitor ſha] not preſent 
to God a bundle of calumnies, or e 


, onfutable ac- 
cuſations; but will offer unto his omniſcience a 
true liſt of our trangreſſions. Brow. 


CoNFUTA'TION. n. / [confutatio, Lat.) 
The act of confuting; diſproof. : 
A confutativr: of atheiſm from the frame of the 
world. Bertley, 
To CONFU'TE. v. a. [confuto, Latin. 
To convict of errour or falſchood ; to 
diſprove. 
He could on either fide diſpute ; 
Confute, change hands, and fill confute. Hud g: 
For a man to doubt whether there be an : 


, D > * eli, 
and thereupon to live as if there were non : 


Watts Logich. 
| 


| 
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when he dies, to find himſelf confuted in the | 
flames, muſt be the height of woe. South. 


CONGE. n. /. [cong#, French, ] 
1. Act of reverence ; bow; courteſy. 
The captain ſalutes you with conge profound, 
And your 1 curt' nes half way to the 


ground. Swift. 
2, Leave ; farewell, 
So courteous cong? both did give and take, 
With right hands plighted, pledges of good-will, 
Fairy Queen. 
To Co'nce. v. n. [from the neun.] To 
take leave. 
I have congeed with the duke, and done my 
adieu with his neareſt. Shakſpeare, 
CONGE D'ELIRE is French; and ſig- 
nifies in common law, the king's per” 
miſſion royal to a dean and chapter, in 
time of vacation, to chuſe a biſhop. 
The king, as ſovereign patron of all 
archbiſhopricks, biſhopricks, and other 
eccleſiaſtical benefices, had, in ancient 
times, the free appointment of all ecclefi- 
aſtical dignities ; inveſting them firſt per 
baculum & annulum, and afterwards by 
his letters patent. In proceſs of time 
he made the election over to others, un- 
der certain forms and conditions; as, 
that they ſhould, at every vacation, 
before they chuſe, demand of the king 
a conge d*elire, that is, licence to pro 
ceed to election. Cowell. 
A woman, when ſhe has made her own choice, 
for form's ſake, ſends a conge d'elire to her 
friends. Spect᷑ator. 
Co'x GE. n. /. ¶ In architecture.] A mould 
ing in form of a quarter round, or a 
cavetto, which ſerves to ſeparate two 
members from one another: ſuch is 
that which joins the ſhaft of the column 
to the cincture. Chambers. 


To CONGE/AL. v. a. [congelo, Latin. ] 
1. To turn, by froſt, from a fluid to a 
ſolid ſtate. 


What more miraculous thing may be told, 
Than ice, which is congea/'d with ſenſeleſs cold, 
Should kiadle fire by wonderful device? Spenſer. 

In whoſe capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to ſnow congeaPd, 
Theamjon's Winter. 
2. To bind or fix, as by cold. 
Oh, gentlemen, ſee! fee! dead Henry's 
wounds 

Open their corgca/ 4 mouths, and bleed afreſh. 
: Shatſpeare's Richard 111. 

Too much ſadneſs bath congea/”'d your blood, 


Shakſpeare, |} 


ToaConce'at. v. n. To concrete; to ga- 
ther inta a maſs by cold. 


In the midſt of malten lead, when it begin- | 


meth to congea/, make a little dent, into which 
put quickſilver wrapt in linen, and it will fix and 
run no more, and endure the hammer. Pacos. 

When water congeali, the ſurface of the ice is 


ſmooth and level, as the ſurface of the water was | 


before. Burnet's Theory. 
Conce'al MENT. n. /. [from congeal.] 
The clot formed by congelation; con- 
cretion. 
Enter the city, clip your wives, your friends; 
Teil them your feats, whilſt they with joyful tears 
Waſh the congea/ment from your wounds. 
Shatſprare's Antony and Cleopatra. 
ConceLaBrF. a. e congeal.] Suſ- 
ceptible of congelation; capable of 
lohng its fluidity. 
The cunfftencies of bodies are very divers: 
Anſe, rare, tangible, pncumatical, fixed, hard, 


_ 


; 


CON 


foft, eongelable, not congelable, liquefiable, not 


lique fiable. Bacon. 
The chymiſts define ſalt, from ſome of its 
properties, to be a body fixable in the fire, and 
congelable again by cold into brittle glebes or 
cryitals, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
CoNGELA'T1ON. 1* [from congeal.] 
1. Act of turning fluids to ſolids by cold. 
The capillary tubes are obſtructed either by 
outward compreſſion or congelation of the fluid. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
There are congelationt of the redundant water, 
| precipitations, and many other we ve : 
Arbuthnot on Air. 
2. State of being congealed, or made ſolid 
by cold. | 
Many waters and ſprings will never freeze ; 
and many parts in rivers and lakes, where there 
are mineral eruptions, will ſtill perſiſt without 
congelation, Brown's Vutgar Errours. 


CONGENER. n. /. [Latin.] A thing 


of the ſame kind or nature. 

The cherry-tree has been often grafted on the 
laurel, to which it is a congener. Miller. 
CoNnGE'NEROUS.. adj, [ congener, Latin. ] 
Of the ſame kind; ariſing from the 

ſame original, | 
Thoſe bodies, being of a congenerous nature, 
do readily receive the impreſſions of their nature. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
From extreme and laſting colds proceeds a 


great run of apoplexies, and other congenerous 
diſeaſes. - Arbuthnot on Air. 


ConGE'NEROUSNESS. 2. / [from conge- 
nerous.) The quality of being from the 
ſame original; belonging to the ſame 
claſs. Dis. 

CONGE'NIAL. adj. ou and genius, | 
Lat.] Partaking of the ſame genius; 
kindred ; cognate: in Swift it is fol- 
lowed by with. 

He ſprung, without any help, by a kind of 


congenial compoſure, as we may term it, to the] 


likeneſs of our late ſovereign and maſter. Motton. 
You look with pleaſure on thoſe things which | 
are ſomewhat congenial, and of a remote kindred | 
to your own conceptions, Dryden. 
Smit with the love of fiſter arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling flame with ms 
ope. 
He acquires a courage, and ſtiffneſs of opi- 
nion, not at all congenial with him. Swift, 


CoNGENIA'LITY. n. /. | from congemal.] 


Participation of the ſame genius; cog- | 


nation of mind, or nature. 
CoNGE'NIALNESS. 1. J. [from congenial. ] 
Cognation, : 
CoNnGE'NITE. adj. [congenitus, Latin.] 
Of the ſame birth; born with another; 
connate; begotten together. 
Many concluſions of moral and intellectual 
truths ſeem, upon this account, to be congenite 
with us, connatural to us, and engraven in the 
very frame of the ſoul. Hale. 
Did we learn an alphabet in our embryo-ftate ? 
And how comes it to paſs, that we are not 
aware of any ſuch congen/te apprehenſions ? 


Glanville's 3 | 
E 


Cox GER. n.f. [congrus, Lat.] The fea 
... 

Many fiſh, whoſe ſhape and nature are much 
like the ee}, frequent both the ſea and ſreſh 
rivers ; as the mighty cenger, taken often in the 
Severn, Walton”s Angler, 


ConGE'RIEs. n. . [Latin.] A maſs of 
ſmall bodies heaped up together, 


The air is nothing but a cangeries or heap of 


ſmall, and for the moſt part of flexible, parti- 
cles, of ſevetal ſizes, and of all kinds of figures. 
if | Boyle, 


CON 
To CONGE'ST. v. a. [congero, tougeſ- 
tum, Lat.] To heap up; to gather to- 


gether. 
[from conge/?.] That 
Dia 


CoNnce'sTIBLE. adj. 
may be heaped up. ie. 
Conce'sTION. n. /. [congeſlio, Latin.] 
A collection of matter, as in abſceſſes 
and tumours. | Quincy. 
Congeſtion is then ſaid to be the cauſe of a 
tumour, when the growth of it is flow, and 
without pain. Wifeman, 
Co'ncrary. n. J. [congiarium, from con- 
gius, a meaſure of corn, Lat.] A gift 
diſtributed to the Roman people or fol- 
diery, originally in corn, afterward in 
money. 
We ſee on them the emperor and general of- 
ficers, ſtanding as they diſtributed a congiary to 
the ſoldiers or people. Addi) on, 


To CONGLA'CIATE. v. . [conglacia- 
tus, Latin.) To turn to ice. 

No other doth properly cong/aciate but water: 
for the determination of quickfilver is propetly 
fixation, and that of milk coagulation. Brown, 

CONGLACIA'TION, . /. [from congla- 
ciate. ] The ſtate of being changed, or 


act of changing, into ice. 

If cryſtal be a ſtone, it is concreted by a mi- 
neral ſpirit, and lapidifical principles; for, while 
it remained in a fluid body, it was a ſubject 
very unfit for proper conglaciation. Brown, 

To CONGLOBATE. v. a. [conglobatus, 


Lat.] To gather into a hard firm ball. 
The teſticle, as is ſaid, is one large conglobated 
gland, conſiſting of ſoft fibres, all in one convo- 
lution. ' Grew, 
Co'/NGLOBATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
Moulded into a firm ball, of which the 
fibres are not diſtinctly viſible. x 
Fluids are ſeparated from the blood in the 
liver, and the other cong/obate and conglomerate 
glands. Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 
Co'NGLOBATELY. adv. [ from conglobate.] 
In a ſpherical form. Dia. 
ConGLOBA'TION. 01 [from conglobate.] 
A round body; collection into a round 
maſs. 
In this ſpawn are diſcerned many ſpecks, or 
little cong/obations, which in time become black, 
| Brown, 
7b ConGLo'BE, v. a. [conglobo, Latin.} 
To gather into a round maſs; to conſo- 


lidate in a ball. 
Then he founded, then conglob'd 
Like things to like. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
For all rheir centre found, 
Hung to the goddeſs, and cober'd around: 
Not cloſer, orb in orb congleb'd, are ſeen 
The buzzing bees about their duſky queen. Pope. 


To Cox GLOBE. v,n. To coaleſce into 


a round mals, 
Thither they 

Haſted with glad precipitance, up-roll'd 

As drops on duſt conglobing from the dry. Milton. 


To CONGLOMERATE. v. a. 1 
2 Lat.] To gather into a ball, 


ike a ball of thread; to inweave into a 


round maſs. 

The liver is one great cong/omerated gland, 
compoſed of innumerable ſmall glands, each of 
which conſiſteth of ſoft fibres, in a diſtin or 
| ſeparate convolution. Grew*s Coſmologia 
' ConGLo'MERATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
1. Gathered into a round ball, ſo as that 

the conſtituent parts and fibres are diſ- 

© Fluids are ſeparated in the liver, and the other 
conglobate and cog/omerate glands, Cheyne, 


, 


CON 
2. Collected; twiſted together. 
The beams of light, when they are multiplied 


and cong/omerate, generate heat, Bacon. 


ConGLoMERA'TION. n. / [from conglo- 

merate. | 
1. Collection of matter into a looſe ball. 
2, Intertexture ; mixture, 


The multiplication and cong/omeration of ſounds 
doth generate rarcfaQiorl of the air. Bacon. 


To CONGLU'TINATE. v. a. [conglu- 
tino, Latin.] To cement; to reunite 5 
to heal wounds. 

To COoNGLU'TINATE. v. n. To coaleſce; 
to unite by the intervention of a callus. 

ConGLuUTINA'TION. n. /. [from conglu- 

' tinate. |] The act of uniting wounded 
bodies; reumon ; healing. 

The cauſe is a temperate ti nation; for 
both bodies are clammy and viſcous, and do 
bridle the de flux of humours to the huits. Bacon. 

To this elongation of the fibres is owing the 
union or conglutination of parts ſeparated by a 
wound, A, butunot on Aliments. 

ConGLu'TINATIVE. adj. [from congluti- 
nate.] Having the power of uniting 

wounds. 

Cox dlurfNA“ TOR. n. /.. [from congluti- 
nate.] That which has the power of 
uniting wounds, | 

The oſteocolla is recommended as a congl/utina- 
tor of broken bones, Joodward on Foſſils. 


ConGra'TULANT. adj. [from congratu- 
late.) Rejoicing in participation; ex- 
reſſing participation of another's joy. 
Forth ruth'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Milton. 
To CONGR A'TULATE. v. a. [ gratu- 
lor, Latin, ] : 


1. To compliment upon any happy event; 


to expreſs joy for the good of another. 
I congratulate our Engliſh tongue, that it has 
been enriched with words frum all our neigh- 


bours. Matt, Logick. 
2. It has ſometimes the accuſative caſe of 
the cauſe of joy, and to before the 
perſon. 
An eccleſiaſtical union within yourſelves, I 
am rather ready to congratulate to you. Spratt. 
The ſubjects of England may congratulate to 
themſelves, that the nature of our government, 
and the clemency of our king, ſecure us. Dryd. 
To CONGRA'TULATE, v. a. To rejoice 
in participation, 
I cannot but congratulate with my country, 


which hath outdone all Europe in advancing 
converfation. £ Swift. 


ConGRATULA'TION, . J [from congra- 
tulate. 

1. The act of profeſſing joy for the hap- 
pineſs or ſucceſs of another. 

2. The form in which joy for the happi- 
neſs of another is profeſſed. . 

ConGRA'TULATORY. adj. [from congra- 
tulate.] Expreſſing joy for the good 
fortune of another. 

To CoNGRE'E. v. n. [from gre, French. ] 
To agree; to accord; to join; to 
unite. Not in uſe, 


| For government, 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent, 
Congreeing in a full and natural cloſe, Shak/. 


To Concrt'etr. v. n. [from con and 


greet. ] To ſalute reciprocally, Not 
in uſe, 


con 
My office hath ſo far prevail'd, 


That face to face, and royal eye to eye, 
You have congreeted.  Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
To CONGREGATE. v. a. | congrego» 
Lat.] To collect together; to aſſemble ; 

to bring into one place. 
Any multitude of chriſtian men congre ated, 
may be termed by the name of a church. Hooker. 


Theſe waters were afterwards congregated, 
and called the ſea. Ralztigh. 


Tempeſts themſclves, high ſeas, and howling 
winds, 
The gutter'd rocks and congregated ſands, 
As having ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures. Shakſpeare's Othello. 
The dry land, earth; and the great receptacle 
Of congregated waters, he call'd ſeas ; 
And ſaw that it was good. Milton. 
Heat congregates homogeneal bodics, and ſe- 
pirates heterogeneal ones. Newton's Opticks. 
Light, congregated by a buining glaſs, acts 
moſt upon ſulphureous bodies, to turn them into 
ſire. Newton's Opticks. 
To ConGREGaTE. v. n, To aſſemble; 


to meet; to gather together. 
He rails, 

Ev'n there where merchants muſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains. SHalſpeure. 

Tis true (as the old proverb doth relate) 
Equals with equals often congregate. Denham. 

Co'NGREGATE. adj. [from the verb.] 

Collected; compact. 

Where the matter is moſt congregate, the cold 
is the greater. Bacon's 3 Hiftory. 


CoxGreEGA'TION. n. /. [from congregate. ] 
1. The act of collecting. 

The means of reduction by the fire, is but by 

congregation of homogeneal parts. Bacon. 


2. A collection; a maſs of various parts 
brought together. 

This brave o'crhanging firmament appears no 
other thing to me, than a foul and peſtilent con- 
gregation of vapours. Shak ſpcare. 

3. An aſſembly met to worſhip God in 
publick, and hear doctrine. 

The words which the min.ſter firſt pro- 


nounceth, the whole congregation ſhall repeat 
after him. Hecker, 
The practice of thoſe that prefer houſes before 
churches, and a conventicle before the congr-- 
gation, South, 
If thoſe preachers, who abound in epiphonemas, 
would look about them, they would find part 
of their congregation out of countenance, and the 
other aſleep. Swift. 
ConGREGA'TIONAL. .adj. [from congre- 
gation. ] Publick ; pertaining to a con- 
gregation or aſſembly. It is a word 
uſed of ſuch chriſtians as hold every 
congregation to be a ſeparate and inde- 
pendent church. 


CO'NGRESS. n. /. [congreſſus, Latin.] 


1. A meeting; a ſhock; a conflict. 

\ Here Pallas urges on, and Lauſus there; 
Their congreſs in the field great Jove withſtands, 
Both doom' d to fall, but fall by greater hands. 

Dr yden's Eneid. 

From theſe laws may be deduced the rules of 

the congreſſes and teflections of two bodies. 
Cheyne's Phileſophical Principles. 

2. An appointed meeting for ſettlement of 
affairs between different nations: as, 
the congre/s of Cambray. 

Concre'ssIve. adj. [from congreſs. | 
Meeting ; encountering ; coming toge- 
ther. 

If it be underſtood of ſexes conjoined, all 
plants are female; and if of disjoined and con- 
gie generation, there is no male or female in 

them. Brewn's Pulgar Erreurs. 


CON 


| 7: CONGRU'E. v. n. [from congrue, 


Lat.] To agree; to be conſiſtent with; 
to ſuit ; to be agreeable, Not in uſe. 

Our ſovereign proceſs imports at full, 

By letters congruing to that etfe ct, 
The preſent death of Hamiet. Sal ſpcare. 
ConGRU'ENCE. 1. J. [congruentia, Lat.] 
Agreement ; ſuitableneſs of one thing 
to another; conſiſtency. 
Cox RENT. adj. [congruens, Latin.] 
Agreeing; correſpondent. 

Theſe planes were fo ſeparated as to move 
upon a common fide of the congruent fyuarces, as 
an axis, Cheyne's Phil:ſophica! Principles, 

Cox Ru'irv. n. .. [from congrue.] 
1. Suitableneſs; agreeableneſs. 

Congruity of opinio.1s to our natural conſſitu- 

tion, is one great incentive to their reception. 
Glanville, 


2. Fitneſs ; pertinence, 
A whole ſentence may fail of its congruity by 
wanting one particle. 
3. Conſequence of 
conſiſtency. 

With what congruity doth the church of Rome 
deny, that her enemies do at all appertain to 
the church of Chriſt? Tiooker, 

4. [In geometry.] Figures or lines which 
exactly correſpond, when laid over one 
another, are in congruity. 


Co'NGRUMENT. n. , [from congrue.] 
Fitneſs ; adaptation. Not in uſe. 

The congrument and harmonious fitting of pe- 
riods in a ſentence, hath almoſt the fattening and 
force of knitting and connexion, Heu Jenſon, 

Co'ncGrvuovus. adj. [congruns, Lat.] 
1. Apreeable to; conſiſtent with, 

The exiſtence of God is ſo many ways mari 
feſt, and the obedience we owe him fo congrurs 
to the light of reaſon, that a great part of man- 
kind give tefiimony to the law of nature. Lee. 

2. Suitable to; accommodated to; pro- 
portionate or commenſurate. 

The faculty is infinite, the objeͤ infinite, 
and they infinitely congrucus to one another. 
Ce, Piuloſophical Principles. 
3. Rational; ſit. 

Motives that addreſs themſelves to our reaſon, 
are fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable ciet- 
tures: it is no Ways Corgrugus, that God thuuld 
be always frightening men into an acknowleds - 
ment of the truth. Ftterbury, 


Co'NGRUOUSLY, adv. [from congruous. | 
Suitably; pertinently ; conſiſtently, 
This conjecture is to be regarded, becauſe, 
congruoufly unto it, one having warmed the blad- 
der, found it then lighter than the oppoſite 


weight. 
Co'x1CAL, c 
Co'xICK. 

decreaſing. 

Tow 'ring firs in cet forms ariſe, 

And with a pointed fpcar dis ide the Kies. P> gy, 

A brown flint of a conic figure: the balls is 
oblong. : a2 itues 4, 

They are cenico/ veſſels, with their baſes 
towards the heart; and, as they paſs on, their 
diameters grow ill lets. Arviuthnot, 

Co'NICALLY. adv. [from conica!,)] lu 
form of a cone. 

In a watering pot, ſhaped cerca, or like a 
ſugar-loaf, filled with water, no liquor falls 
through the holes at the bottom, winlt the 
gardener keeps his thumb upon the orifice at the 
top. Bayle”s Spring of the fir. 


% 4 „ 
Sidney. 


argument; reaſon; 


Br yle's Spring of. the A.. 
adj. ([conicus, Lat.] Having 
the form of a cone, or round 


Co'NICALNESS. n. / [ from conical.] I he 
ſtate or quality of being conical. 
Cox ick Sec'ion. n. fo A curve line ariſng 
from the ſection of a cone by a plane, 
We 
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Con iex Sections. } n. J. That part of geo- 

Cox ic ks. metry which conſiders 
the cone, and the curves ariſing from 
its ſections. 


To CONJE/CT. v. n. [conjedum, Lat.] 


To gueſs; to conjecture. Not in uſe, 
I intreat you then, 
From one that but imperfectly conjetts, 
Your wiſdom would nut build yourſelf a trouble. 
Shakſpeare. 
ConJe'cTo. n. /. [from conſect.] A guel- 


ſer ; a conjecturer. | 
For ſo conjeFors would obtrude, 
And from thy painted ſkin conclude. Swift. 


ConJe'CTURABLE. adj, [from conjefure. ] 
Being the object of conjecture ; poſſible 
to be gueſſed . 

Covixcrux AL. adj. [from conjedture. ] 
Depending on conjecture z ſaid or done 
by gueſs. 

They'll fit by th* fire, and preſume to know 
Who thrives and who declines, fide factions, and 
give out 
Ceorjetaral marriages. Shakſpeare's Coriolans. 
Thou ſpeak'R it falſely, as I love mine honour, 
And mak'ſt conjetural fears to come into me. 
58 aa prare, 
It were a matter of great profit, ſave that I 
doubt it is too corjefural to venture upon, if 
one could diſcern what corn, herbs, or fruits, 
are likely to be in plenty or ſcarcity. Bacon, 
The two laſt words are not .in Callimachus, 
and conſequently the reſt are only conjettural. 
| Broome. 


Conjectura'LiTY. 2. /. [from conjec- 
tural.) That which depends upon gueſs. 
They have not recurred unto chronology, or 

the records of time, but taken chemſelves unto 
probabilities, and the conjecturality of philoſophy, 


Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


ConJe/cTURALLY. adv. [from conjec- 
tural.] By gueſs; by conjecture. 

Whatſoever may be at any time, out of Scrip- 
ture, but probably and ronjefturally ſurmiſed. 

Heokter, 

Let it be probably, not conjecturally, proved. 

Maine. 
CoxJr'cTURE, n. ſ. [conjetura, Lat.] 
1. Gueſs ; imperfect knowledge; prepon- 
deration of opinion without proof. 

In the caſting of lots, a man cannot, upon 
any ground of reaſon, bring the event fo much 
as under cenjrEure, South, 

2. Idea; notion; conception, Not in 
uſe. | 

Now entertain ee, of a time, 

Warnen creeping murmur, and the poring dark, 
Fills the wide veilct of the univerſe, Shatſpeare, 
To ConJe/cTURE. v. g. [from the noun. ] 
To gueſs ; to judge by guels;z to enter- 

tain an opinion upon bare probability. 

When we look upon ſuch things as equaliy 
may or may nut be, human reafon can then, at 
the bet, but ce ,, what will be, South, 

Conje/cTURER. gn. . [from conjefure. ] 
A gueſſer; one who forms opinion 
without proof. 

4f we ſhould believe very grave corpefurers, 
cat nivorous animals now were not fleth devourers 


then. Brown, 
I ſha!l leave corjeFurers to their own imagina=- 
. * 8. A, ldifon, 


Conrrarovs. adj. [cons and fern, Lat.] 
Such trees or herhs are cox:feraucs, as bear a 
ſ1quamoſe ſcaly fruit, of a woery ſubſtance, and 

a hgure approvcting to a cone, in which are 
many ſeeds ; and when they are ripe, tne ſeveral 
cells in the cone oper, and the feeds drop out, 


Of this kind ate the fir, pie, and beech, nc. 


CON 


To Conjo'rBLE. v.a. [ from con, together, 
and jobbernol, the head.] To concert; 
to ſettle ; to diſcuſs. A low cant word, 

What would a body think of a miniſter that 
ſhould conjebble matters of ſtate with tumblers, 
and confer politicks with tinkers? LZ' Eftrange. 

76 CONIJOIN. v. a. [conjoindre, Fr. 
conjungo, Latin. ] 

1. To unite,; to conſolidate into one. 

Thou wrong'ſt Pirithous, and not him alone; 
But, while I live, two friends conjoin'd in one. 

Dryden. 

2. Tounite in marriage. 

If either of you know any inward impediment, 
Why you ſhould not be conjoin'd, I charge 
You on your ſouls to utter it, Shakſpeare, 

3. To aſſociate; to connect. 

Common and univerſal ſpirits convey the 
action of the remedy into the part, and coin 
the virtue of bodies far disjoined. Brown. 

Men of differing intereſts can be reconciled 
in one communion ; at leaſt, the deſigns of all 
can be conjoined in ligatures of the fame reve- 
rence, and piety, and devotion. Taylor. 

Let that which he learns next be nearly cun- 

Joined with what he knows already. Locke. 


To Cox. * To league; to unite. 
| —This part of his 

Conjoins with my diſeaſe, and helps to end me. 

Shakſpeare. 

ConJoi'nT. adj. [ conjeint, Fr.] United; 
connected; aſſociate. | 

ConjoinT Degrees, [In muſick.] Two 

notes which immediately follow each 


and re. | 

Conjo'tNTLY. adv. [from conjoint.] In 
union; together; in aſſociation; joint- 
ly; not apart. 

A groſs and frequent error, commonly com- 
mitted in the uſe of doubtful-remedies, c 
with thoſe that are of approved virtues. Brown, 

The parts of the body, ſeparate'y, make 
known the paſſions of the ſoul, or elſe canjornt/y 
one with the other. Dryden. 

Co'Nis0R. See CoGNISOR. 

CO'NJUGAL. adj. [conjugalis; Lat.] 
Matrimonial; belonging to marriage ; 
connubial. 

Their conjugal affect ion ſtill is tied, 

And ſtill the mournful race is multiplied. Dayd. 

I could not forbear commending the young 
woman for her conjregal affection, when I found 
that ſhe had left the good man at home. Speciator. 

He mark'd the cnjrgal diſpute; 
Nell roar'd inceſſant, Dick fat mute. 

Cu'NJUGALLY. adu, [from conjugal.] 
Matrimonially ; connubially. 

To CONJUGATE. v a. [conjugn, Lat.] 

1. To join; to join in marriage; to 
unite. 

Thoſe drawing as well marriage as wardthip, 
gave him both power and vecrhon to romrgate at 
pleaſure the Normau and the Saxon houſes, 

| Witton. 
2. To inflet verbs; to- decline verbs 


through their various terminations, 

Co Nr E. n. /. [conjugatus, Latin. ] 
Agrecu.g in derivation with another 
word, and thereſore generally reſem- 

ling in ſigniſication. 

His grammatical argument, grounded upon 
the derivation of ſpontaneous from /ponte, weighs 
nothing: we have learned in logick, that comu- 
gates are ſometimes in name only, and not in 
deed, Bramhall's Anſeuer to Hebbes. 


ConjuGaTE Diameter, or Axis. [| In ge- 
ometry.] A gight line biſecting the 
tranſyerie diameter, ('hambers. 


other in the order of the ſcale : as, ut | 


y 


Swift, | 
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Cox ju N IVE. adj. [con/undiuus, Lat.] 
1. Cloſely united. 


* 
ConJu'NCTLVELY. adv. 
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CON 


Conjuca'tON. n. /. [conjugatio, Lat. 
t. A couple; a pair. | 
The heart is ſo far from affording nerves unto 
other parts, that it receiveth very few itſelf from 
the fixth conſugation or pair of nerves. Brown. 
2. The act of uniting or compiling things 
together. | 
« The general and indefinite contemplations and 
; Notions of the elements, and their confugations, 
are to be ſet aſide, being but foes, and 
illimited and definite axioms are to be drawn out 
of meaſured inſtances. Bacon, 
All the various mixtures and conjugations of 
atoms do beget nothing. Bentley, 
3. The form of inflecting verbs through 
their ſeries of terminations. 

Have thoſe who have writ ſo much about de- 
clenſtons and conjugations, about concords and 
ſyntaxes, loſt their labour, and been lcarned to no 
purpoſe ? Locke, 

4+ Union; aſſemblage. 

The ſupper of the Lord is the moſt ſacred, 
myſtericus, and uſeful conjugation of ſecret and 
holy things and duties, Taylor, 

CONJU'NCT. adj. [conjun&us, Latin. ] 
Conjoined ; concurrent; united. Not 
in uſe, 

It pleas'd the king his maſter to ſtrike at me, 
When he, corjund and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind. Shaeſ, King Lear, 

Conju/ncTiION, 1. J. [conjunGio, Lat.] 
1. Union; aſibciation; league. 

With our ſmall conjunction we ſhould on, 

To {es how fortune is diſpos'd to us. Shak, 

He will unite the white roſe and the red;. 
Smile, heaven, upon his fair conjuntion, 

That long hath frown'd upon their enmity. Shak. 

The. treaty gave abroad a reputation of a ſtriet 
conſunction and amfity between them. Bacon, 

Man can effect no great matter by his perſonal 

| ſtrength, but as he acts in ſociety and conjun&#/cn 
with others. South, 

An inviſible hand from heaven mingles hearts 
and ſouls by ſtiange, ſecret, and unaccountable 
conjunttions,. a South. 

2. lhe congreſs of two planets in the 
ſame degree of the zodiack, where they 


are ſuppoſed to have great power and 
influence. | 
God, neither by drawing waters from the 
deep, nor by any conjun&ion of the Ars, thould 
bury them under a ſecond floud. Raleigh. 
Has not a poet moce virtues and vices within 
his circle? Cannot he obſerve. their infuences 
in their oppoſttious and caruntions, in their alii- 
tudes and depreſſions? He ſhall ſooner find ink 
than nature exhaufted, Rymer, 
Pompey and Cæſar were two ſtars of ſuch a 
magnitude, that their conjun&ion was as fatal as 
their oppoſition. Sift, 
3. A word made uſe of to connect the 
clauſes of a period together, and to 
ſignify their relation to one another. 


Clarke. 


A ſenſe not in uſe. 
She 's ſo canfunctive to my life and foul, 

That as the ſtar moves not but in his ſphere, 

I could not but by ber. Shakſpears. 


2. [In grammar, ] The mood of a verb, 
uled ſubſequently to a conjunction. 
[ from conjunc- 
live.] In union; not apart. 
Theſe are good mediums, canjunctfriely taken, 
that is, not one without the other. Brown, 
'Conju'NCTFlvENESS. n. J. {from conjunc- 


J. tipe.] The quality of joining or unit- 


1 


ing. 


Conju'NCTLY. adv. [from conj und. 


| Jointly ; together; not apart, 


f 


CON 
Cowiv H eru RE. 1. /. [conjonfure, Fr.] 
1. Combination of many circumſtances, 


or cauſes. 
I never met with a more unhappy „ 
Fi 


of affairs than in the buſinefs of that earl. King Ch. 


Every vn tue requires time and place, a proper 


object, and a fit conjunFure of circumftances, 

a Acdaſſon's Specfator. 
2. Occaſion; critical time. 

Such cenſures always attend ſuch confuncturet, 
and find fault for what is not done, as with that 
which is done. ; Clarendon. 

3. Mode of union; connexion. 

He is quick to perceive the motions of articu- 

lation, and confundures of letters in words. 
| Holder's Elements of Speech, 

4. Conliſtency, 

I was willing to grant to preſbytery what with 
reaſon it can pretend to, in a conmeture with epil- 
copacy. a 

Cox jux Ar tox. n. from conjure. ] 
1. The form or act of ſummoning another 
in ſome ſacred name. 

We charge you, in the name of God, take heed : 
Under this conjuration ſpeak, my lord. Shatſpeare. 

2. A magical form of words; an incanta- 
tion; an enchautment. 

Your coniuration, fair knight, is too ſtrong for 
my poor ſpirit to diſobey. Sidney, 

What drugs, what charms, 

What confuration, and what mighty magick, 

For ſuch proceeding I am charg'd withal, 

I won his daughter with? Shatſpeare's Othello 
3. A plot; a conſpiracy. Di#. 
To CONJU'RE. v. a. [conjuro, Latin. ] 
1. To ſummon in a ſacred name; to en 

join with the higheſt ſolemnity. 

He concluded with fighs and tears to conjure 
them, that they would no more preſs him to con- 
ſent to a thing ſo contrary to his realon. !./zrer 

The. Church may addrefs her ſons in the form 
St. Paul does the Philippians, , when he compre © 
them to unity. Dccay F Piety 

I conjure you! Let bim know, 

Whate'er was done againſt him, Cato did it, 

Acddifon's Cato. 
2. To bind many by au oath to ſome com- 
mon deſign. This ſenſe is rare. 
He in proud -· rebellious arms, 
Drew after him the third part of heav'n's 
ſons, . 

Conjur'd againſt the Higheſt, - Milton's Par. Loſt. 
3. To infuence by magick.; to affect by 

enchantment ; to charm. 

What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
Ta ſtop devoted charitable deeds? Shatſpeare, 

What is he, whoſe griefs 


Bear ſuch an emphaſis 2 whoſe phraſe of ſorrow. 


Conjures .the wand'ring ftars, and makes them 
ſtand 
Like wonder-wounded hearers? 
I thought their oon fears, whoſe black arts 
firſt raiſed up thoſe turbulent ſpirits, would force 
them to conjure them down again. Arng Charles. 
You have conjur*'d up perſons that exit no 
where elſe but on old coins, and have made our 
paſhons and vitues viſible. Aa. diſon. 


4. It is to be obſerved, that when this | 


word is uſed for /urumon or conſpire, its 
accent is on the laſt ſyllable, conjare ; 
when for charm, on the firſt, conjure. 
To Co'NjJURE. v. n. To prattiſe charms 
or enchantments; to enchant. 
My invocation is honeſt and fair; and in his 


miſtreſs's name I conjure only but to. raiſe up 


nim. Shakſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 

Out of my door, you witch! you hag, you 
baggage, you poulcat, you runnaway ! Out, out, 
out! I'll nie you, I'll fortunetell you! 


Shakſpeare*'s Merry Wives of Windſor. | 


Co'NJURER. n. J from conjure. ] 
1. An enchanter; one that uſes charms. 


King Charles, | 


Shakſpeare. | 


. py 5 
Good doctor Pinch, you are a conjurer ? 
Eſtabliſh him in his true ſenfe again. Shatſpeare, 
Figures in the book 
Of ſome dread conjurer, that would enforce 
nature. Donne. 
Thus has he done you Britiſh conſorts right, 
Whoſe huſbands, ſhould they pry like mine to- 
night, 
Would never find you in your conduct flipping, 
Though they turn'd conjurers to take you tripping. 
i Add ſon. 
2. An impoſtor who pretends to ſceret 
arts; a cunning man. 
From the account the loſer brings, 
| The conj'rer knows who ſtole the things. Prior. 
3. By way of irony, a man of ſhrewd con- 
jecture; a man of 1 
Though ants are very knowing, I don't take 
them to be coxjurers ; and therefore they could not 
gueſs that I had put ſome vorn in that room. 
F Addiſon. 
Conju'sEMENT. n. fe [from conjure. ] 
Serious injunction; ſolemn demand, 
I ſhould not be induced but by your earneſt 
intreaties and ſerious confrrements, Milton. 
Cox x A“ScEN CE. n. / [con and naſcor, 
Latin. } 


1. Common birth; production at the ſame 
time; community of birth, 


2. Being produced together with another 
being. 
Chriitians have haptized theſe geminous births 
and double connaſ-encies, as containing in them a 
diſſ inct ion of ſoul. Brown's Vug. Err. 
3. The act of uniting or growing together: 
unproperly. 
Eymphaſis denotes a cennaſcence, or growing 
together. ; Wiſeman. 
Cox x A“ HE. adj. | from con and natus, Lat.] 
Born with another; of the ſame birth. 
N Miny, who deny all connate notions in the 
ſpeculative intellect, do yet admit them in this. 
| South. 
Their diſpoſſtions to be reflected, ſume at a 
greater ana others at a leſs thickneſs, of thin 
fo plates or bubbles, are connate with the rays, and 
mmutitle, Newton's Opticts. 
Cox NATURAL. adj, [con and natural.) 
1. United with the being; connected by 
nature, 
Firit in man's mind we find an appetite 
To learn and know the truth of every thing; 
Which is connaturnl, and born with it. Dames, 
Theſe atfe&tivns ate comatural to us, and as 
we grow up ſo do they, L' Ejirange. 
2. Participant of the ſame nature. 
Is there no way, beſides 
Theſe painful paſſages, how we may come 
To death, and mix with our connatural duſt ? 
Milton, 


1 


Whatever draws me on, 
Or ſympathy, or ſume comatural force, 
 Pow'rful at greatett diſtance to unite 
With ſecret amity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ConNaTURA'LITY. n./. from connatu- 
ral.) Participation of the ſame nature; 
natural umon. 

There is a comnaturality and congruity between 
that knowledge and thoſe habits, and that ſuture 
eſtate of the ſoul. Hale. 
Cox NATUR ALL x. adv. [from connatural, ] 

By the act of nature; originally. 

Some common notions ſeem eonnarurally en- 

graven in the ſoul, autecedently to diſcuſſive ra- 

. tiocination. Hale. 

Conna'TURALTNESS. 2. /. [from connatu- 

ral.) Participation of the faine nature; 
natural union. 

Such is the cnneturalneſs of our corruptions, 
except we looked for an account hereniter. 

Pear for 614 h8 C ge.. 
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CON 
To CONNECT. v. a. [conne#o, Latin. ] 
1. To join; to link; to unite; to con- 


join; to faſten together. | 
The corpuſcles that conſtitute the quick ſilver 
will be ſo connected to one another, that inſtead of 
a fluid body, they will appear in the form of a 
red powder. Boyle. 
2. To unite by intervention, as a cement. 
The natural order of the connecting ideas muſt 
direct the ſyllogiſms; and a man muſt tee 
the connection of each intermediate idea with 
thoſe that it connect, before he can uſe it in a 
ſyllogiſm. Lucke. 
3. To _ in a juſt ſeries of thought, or 
regular conſtruction of language: as, 
the author connects his reaſons well. 
76 Conwe'ct, v. n. To cohere; to have 


juſt relation to things precedent and ſub- 
ſequent, 
converſation. 

COoNNE'CTIVELY. adv. [from conneõt.] In 
conjunction; in union; jointly ; con- 
jointly; conjunctly. 

The people's power is great and indiſputable, 
whenever they can unite conmef/ve.y, or by de- 
putation, to exert it, Su.. 

To CONNE'X. v. a. [connexum, Lat.] Lo 
join or link together; to faſten to each 
other. 


Thoſe birds who are taught ſume words or ſen- 
tences, cannot cannex their words or ſentences in 
coherence with the matter which they ſignify. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
| They tiy, 
By chains connex*d, and with deſtiuctive ſweep 
Behead whole troops at once. Philips. 


ConNE'x10N. n./. [from connex; or con- 
nexio, Latin. ] 


- 


1. Union; junction; the act of faſtening 


together; the ſtate of being faſtened 
together. 


My heart, which by a ſecret harmony 


Still moves with thine, join'd in connexion [weet. . 


Milton. 
There muſt be a future ſtate where the eternal 


and inſeparable connexion between virtue and hap- 
pineſs thall be manifeſted. Atterbury, 
2. juſt relation to ſomething precedent or 


ſubſequent ; conſequence of argumen- 
tation; coherence. 


Contemplation of human nature doth, by a 


neceſſary connexion and chain of cauſes, carry us 
up to the Deity. Hale. 

Each intermediate idea muſt be ſuch as, in 
the whole chain, hath a viſible connexion with 

. thoſe two it is placed between, 

A conſcious, wile, retieQting cauſe, 
That can deliberate, means elect, and find 
Their due connexion with the end defign'd, 

Þlakmor.”s Creation, 
Conne'xIVE. ad. [from connex.] Has- 


ing the force of connexion; conjunctive» 
The predicate and {ubjeR are joined in a form 


Le c. 


of words by coxnexiwe particles. att. 
Cox xiera TION. . /. [from connicv, 
Lat.] A winking. Dia. 


CoONNIVANCE, 1. /. {from connive.] 
1. The act of winking. Not in uſe. 
2. Voluntary blindaefſs; pretended igno- 
rance; forbearance. 
It is better tv mitigate uſury by declaration, 
than to ſuffer it to rage by connirrance. B-:con. 
Diſode dience having gained one degree of li- 
berty, wil demand another: every vice inte 
picts a comir:ance an approb tion. Fass. 
A cαννινναsαe do acmut halt will produce ruin. 
. Swe, 
To CONNIVE, v. n. {onniveo, Lat.] 
1. To wink, : 


This is ſeldom uſed but in 


= I I ˙ OOO 


CON 


This artift is to teach them how to nod judi- | 

_ -cioully, to connive with either eye. Spettator. 
2. To pretend blindneſs or ignorance ; to 
forbcar ; to — uncenſured. | 
The licentiouſneſs of inferiours, and the re- 
miſſneſs of ſuperivurs, the one violates, and the 
other connives, Decay of Piety. 
With whatever colours he perſuades authority,” 

to connive at his own vices, he will deſire its pro- 
tection from the effects of other men's. Rogers. 
He thinks it a ſcandal to government to con- 

nive at ſuch tracts as re ject all revelation. Swife. 


<CONNOISSE'UR. n. /. [French.] A 
judge; a critick. It is often uſed of a 
pretended eritick. 


Your leſſon learnt, you'll be ſecure 

To get the name of conn!/ſſeur. Stoift. 
Z CONNOTATE. v. a. [con and nota, 

Latin.] To deſignate ſomething be- 

ide itſelf; to imply; to infer. 

God's foteſceing doth not include or connotate 
predetermining, any more than I decree with my 
intellect. Hammond. 

ConxoTa'TION. n. /. [from connotate.] 

Implication of ſomething beſide itſelf; 

enference ; illation. 

By reaſon df the co-exiſtence of one thing with 
another, there ariſeth a various relation or conno- 
tation between them. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

Plato by his ideas means only the divine ef- 
fence with this connotation, as it is 3 | 
table or participable by created beings. orris, 

To Cox NOTE. v. a. [con and nota, Lat.] 

To imply; to betoken ; to include. 

«Good, in the general notion of it, connotes alſo 
A certain ſuitableneſs of it to ſome other thing. 

South. 

Conxu'Bial. adj, [connabialis, Latin. ] 

Matrimonial; nuptial ; pertaining to 
marriage; conjugal. : 

Should fecond love a pleaſing flame inſpire, 
And the chaſte queen conmubial rites require. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

qCONOID. n. 72 Dei”! A a ſigure 

partaking of a cone; approaching to 
the form of a cone. 

The tympanum is not capable of tenſion as a, 
drum: there remains another way, by drawing 
it to the centre into a cod form. Helter. 

Coxoryical. adj. [from conoid.] Ap- 
proaching to a conick form, to the 
form of a round decreaſing. 

27 CONQUA'SSATE. v. a. [ conquaſſo, 

Latin. ] To ſhake; to agitate. Not 
in uſe, 

Vomits do violently congua//ate the lungs. 

Harvey. 

Cova ssATTON. 70 [ from conguaſſate. ] 
Agitation; concuſſion. 

To CONQUER. v. @. [eonquerir, Fr. 
conquirere, Latin. ] 

a. To gain by conqueſt; to overrun; to 
win. 

They had conquered them and brought them 
under tribute. 1 Mace, 

Welcome. great Stagirite, and teach me now 
AI was burn to Know; 

Thy ſcholar's victories thou doft outdo; 


He canguer d tu' earth, the whole world you. 
Cowley. 


* 2 


»Twas fit, 

Who conquer*d nature, ſhould prefide o'er wit. 
Pope. 
We conguer'd France, but felt our captive's 

charms ; 

Their arts victorious triumph'd o'er our arms. 
Pope. * 
2. To overcome; to ſubdue; to vanquiſh. 

Both tugging to be victors, breaſt to breaſt; 
Yet neither conquerer nor conguered, Shakſpeare. 


„ 


_ 
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CON 
The cenguer' d alſo, and inflav'd by war, 
Shall, with their freedom loſt, all virtue loſe 


And fear of God. Milton, 
Anna conquers but to ſave, 
And governs but to bleſs. Smith. 


3. To ſurmount; to overcome: as, he 
conquered his relufance. 


To Co'NQuER. v. n. To get the victory; 
to overcome, . 
Put him to choler ſtraight : he hath been us'd 
Ever to conquer and to have his word 
Of contradiction. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Equal ſucceſs had fet theſe champions high, 
And both reſolv'd to conquer or to die. Walter, 
The logick of a conquering ſword has no pro- 
priety. Decay of Piety. 
Co'xqQuERABLE, adj. [ from conguer.] Pol- 
ſible to be overcome. 
While the heap is ſmall, and the particulars 
few, he will find it caſy and conguerable, South, 
Co'NnQuEROR. 2. /. from conquer. ] 
1. A man that has obtained a victory; a 
victor. | 
Bound with triumphant garlands will I come, 
And lead thy daughter to a congreror's bed. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111, 
The gain of civil wars will not allow 
Bags for the congqueror's crew. Cowley, 
A critick that attacks authors in reputation, 
is as the ſlave who called out to the congueror, 
Remember, fir, that you are a man. Addiſon, 
2, One that ſubdues and ruins countries. 
Deſerving freedom more 
Than thoſe their conquerors, who leave behind 
Nothing but ruin whereſoe'er they rove. Milton. 
That tyrant god, that reſtleſs congueror, ; 
May quit his pleaſure to aſſert his pow'r. Prior, 
Co'nquesrT. n. J. [congueſte, French. ] 
1. The act of conquering ; ſubjection. 
A perfect conqueſt of a country reduces all the 
people to the condition of ſubjeas. Davies. 
2. Acquiſition by victory; thing gained, 
More willingly I mention air, 
This our old conqueſt ; than remember hell, 
Our hated habitation. Milton's Par, Reg. 
3. Victory; ſucceſs in arms. 
I muſt yield my body to the earth, 
And, by my fall, the conqueff to my ſoe. Shak. 
I'll lead thy daughter to a conqueror's bed; 
To whom I will retail my conqueft won, | 
Aud ſhe ſhall be ſole victreſs. Skakſpeare, 
Nut to be o'ercome, was to do more 
Than all the congrefts former kings did gain. 
| Dryden. 
In joys of conqueſt he reſigns his breath, 
And fill'd with England's glory, ſmiles in death. 


Addiſon. 
CONSANGUTNEOUS. adj. [conſangui 
neus, Lat.] Near of kin; of the ſame 


blood; related by birth, not affined. 
Am I not conſanguineeus! Am I nut of her 
blood? | Shakſpeare, 


CoxnSANGUINITY. #. /. [ conſanguinitas, 
Lat.] Relation by blood; relation by 
deſcent from one common progenitor ; 
nearneſs of kin: diſtinguiſhed from 


ajſinity, or relation by marriage. 
I've forgot my father; 
I know no touch of conſunguinity. Shakſp. 
There is the ſupreme and indiſſoluble conſan- 
guinity and ſociety between men in general; of 
which the heathen poet, whom the apoſtle calls 
to witneſs, ſaith, We are all his geneiation. 
| Bacon's Hey Mar. 
The firſt original would ſubfiſt, though he 
outlivetl ail terms of conſanguinity, and became 
a ſtranger unto his progeny. Brewn's Yulg. Err. 
Chriſt has condeſcended to a cognation and 
conſanguinity with us, Secuth. 


CoNSARCINA'T1ON, . / [from conſarcino, 
Latin, to piece.] The aQ of patching 
together, Diel. 


— 


| 


CON 


CONSCIENCE. »n. /. {corſcientia, Lat.] 
1. The knowledge or faculty by. which 


we judge of the goodneſs or wickedneſs 
of ourſelves. 

When a people have no touch of I no 
ſenſe of their evil doings, it is bootleſs to think 
to reſtrain them. Spenſer, 

Who againſt faith and conſcience can be heard 
Infallible ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

Conſcience has not been wanting to itſelf in en- 
deavouring to get the cleareſt information about 
the will of God. South, 

1 oy muſt thoſe be thonght to 'ſcape, that 
cel 

Thoſe rods of ſcorpions, and thoſe whips of ſteel, 

Which conſcience ſhakes ? Creech's Juvenal. 

No courts created yet, nor cauſc was heard ; 

But all was ſafe, for conſcience was their guard. 
Dryden's Ovid, 
Conſcience ſigni fies that knowledge which a man 
hath of his own thoughts and actions; and be- 
cauſe, if a man judgeth fairly of his actions by 
comparing them with the law of God, his mind 
will approve or condemn him, this knowledge or 
conſcience may be both an accuſer and a judge. 
. ; S wifſt, 
2. Juſtice ; the eſtimate of conſcience ; the 
determination of conſcience; honeſty, 
This is ſometimes a ſerious, and ſome- 
times a ludicrous ſenſe, 

This is thank-worthy, if a man, for conſcience 
toward God, endure grief, 1 Peter, 

Now is Cupid a Child of conſcience ; he makes 
reſtitution, , Shakſp Merry Wives of Windſor, 

He had againſt right and conſcience, by ſhame- 
ful treachery, intruded himſelf into another man's 
kingdom, rollen. 

What you require cannot, in conſcience, be de- 
ferred beyond this time. Milton. 

Her majeſty is obliged in conſcience to endea- 
vour this by her authority, as much as by her 
practice. Swift, 

3. Conſciouſneſs; knowledge of our own 
thoughts or actions. 

Merit, and good works, is the' end of man's 
motion; and conſcience of the ſame is the accom- 
pliſhment of man's reſt. Bacon. 

The reaton why the ſimpler ſort are moved 
with authority, is the conſcience of their own ig- 
norance. Hooker, 

The ſweeteſt cordial we receive at laſt, 

Is conſcience of our virtuous actions paſt. Denh, 

Hector was in an abſolute certainty of death 
and depreſſed with the conſcience of being in an 
il] cauſe, Pope. 

4. Real ſentiment ; private 
thoughts. 

Doſt thou in conſcience think, tell me Emilia, 
That there be women do abuſe their huſbands 
In ſuch groſs kind ? Shakſpeare's Othello. 

They did in their confc/ences know, that he was 
not able to {end them any part of it, Clarendon, 

5. Scruple ; principle of action. 

We muſt make a ecrſcience in keeping the juſt 
laws of ſuperiours, Taylor's Holy Living. 

Why ſhould not the one make as much con- 
ſcience of betraying for gold, as the other of do- 
ing it for a cruſt ? L FEftrange. 

Children are travellers newly arrived in a 
ſtrange country; we ſhould therefore make con- 
ſcience not to miſlead them. Locke, 

6. In ludicrous langeage, reaſon ; reaſon- 
ablencſs. 

Why doſt thou weep? Cau'ſt thou the con- 

ſcience lack, 
Tothink I ſhall lack friends ? Shakſpeare, 

Half a dozen fools are, in all conſcience, as 
many as you ſhould require. Stife. 

Conscit'nTIOuUs. adj. | from conſcience. ] 
Scrupulous ; exactly jutt ; regulated by 


conſcience. 

Lead a life in fo conſcientious a probity, as in 
thought, word, and deed, to make good the cha- 
racter of an hioneſt man. L* Eftrange. 


veracity 3 
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CON 


Conscre/nTIOUSLY. adv, [from conſcien- 
tious.] According to the direction of 
conſcience. | 

More ſtreſs has been laid upon the ſtrictneſs 
of law, than conſcientiouſly did belong to it. 
L' Eftrange. 
There is the erroneous as well as the rightly 
informed conſcience; and, if the conſcience 
happens to be deluded, fin does not therefore 
ceaſe to be fin, becauſe a man committed it con- 
ſcientionfly. South, 

CoN5CIE'NTIOUSNESS. v1 [from con- 

ſcientiout.] Exactneſs of juſtice ; ten- 


dernefs of conſcience. - | 


It will be a woaderſul conſcientionſneſs in tnem, | 


if they will content themſelves with leſs profit 

than they can make, che. 

Cox sc ALR. adj, [from conſcience.] 

Reaſonable; juſt; according to con- 
ſcience. 

A knave, very voluble ; no farther canſciona- 

Ble than in putting on the meer form of civil and 


humane ſecming. Shakſpeare. 
Let my debtors have conſcionable ſatisfaction. 


Wotton. 


Con'scitoNABLENESS. 2. /. [from conſcion- 


able.) Equity; reaſonableneſs. Did. 
Co'xsC10NABLY. adv. [from conſcionable.] 


In a manner agreeable to conſcience ; 
reaſonably ; juſlly. 

A prince muſt be uſed conſcionably as well as a 
common perſon, aylor's Holy Living. 

Co'xnsciovs. adj. [conſcius, Latin. ] 
1. Endowed with the power of knowing 
one's own thoughts and actions. 

Matter hath no life nor perception, and is not 
conſcious of its own exiſtence. Bentley. 

Among ſubſtances, ſome are thinking or con- 
ſeious beings, or have a power of thought. Watts. 

2. Knowing from memory; having the 
knowledge of any thing without any 
new information, | 

The damſel then to Tancred ſent, 
Who, conſcious of th' occaſion, fear'd th' event. 
Dryden. 

3. Admitted to the knowledge of any 
thing: with 70. 

The reſt ſtood trembling, {truck with awe di- 

vine; 
Eneas only, conſcious to the ſign, 
Pre ſag'd th* event. Drydet's Aneid. 

Roſes or honey cannot be thought to ſmell or 
taſte their own ſweetneſs, or an organ be conſcious 
to its muſick, or gunpowder to its flaſhing or 
noiſe. Bentley's Sermons. 

4. Bearing witneſs by the diate of con- 
ſcience to any thing. 

The queen had been ſolicitous with the king 
on his behalf, being conſcious to herſelf that he had 
been encouraged by her. Clarenden. 

Co'nsciousLY. adv. [from conſcious.) 
With knowledge of one's own actions. 

If theſe perceptions, with their conſciouſneſs, 
always remained in the mind, the ſame thinking 
thing would be always conſcioufly preſent. Locke, 


Co'nscrousNESS, 2. /. [from conſcious.] 
1. The perception of what paſſes in a 
man's own mind. Locke. 


If ſpirit be without thinking I have no idea 
of any thing left: therefore conſciorſnrſs muſt be 
its eſſential attribute, Watts“ Logick, 

2. 282 ſenſe of guilt, or innocence. 

No doubts of a Supreme Being, until, 
from the conſciouſneſs of his provocations, it 
become his intereſt there ſhould be none. 

Government of the Tongue. 


Such ideas, no doubt, they would have had, | 


had not their conſciouſneſs to themſelves, of their 
ignorance of them, kept them from ſo idle an 


attempt, Loske. 


An honeſt mind is not in the power of a diſ- | 


CON 
honeſt : to break its peace, there muſt be ſome 
guilt of conſciouſneſs. Pope. 
Co'nscRiePT. adj. [from conſeribo, Lat.] 
A term uſed in ſpeaking of the Roman 
ſenators, who were called Patres con- 


ſeripti, from their names being written 
in the regiſter of the ſenate. 


CoxscRTTTION. n./. [conſcriptio, Latin. ] 
An enrolling or regiſtering. Dia. [ 
To CONSECRATE. v. a. [conſecro, 
Latin ] 
1. To make ſacred; to appropriate to 
ſacred uſes. 
Enter into the holieſt by the blood of Jeſus, 
by a new and living way which he hath c- 
crated for us. Heb. 
Shall I abuſe this conſecrated gift 
Of ſtrength, again returning with my hair? MIt. 
A biſhop ought not to conſecrate a church which 
the patron has built for filthy gain, and not for 
true devotion. Ayliffe. 
2. To dedicate inviolably to ſome parti- 


cular purpoſe or perſon : with 10. 

He ſhall conſecrate unto the Lord the days of 
his ſeparation, and ſhall bring a lamb of the brit 
year for a treſpaſs offering. Numbers, 

3. To canonize. 

Co'NSECRATE. adj. [from the verb.] Con- 
ſecrated; ſacred; devoted; devote; 
dedicated. 

The water conſecrate for ſacrifice 
Appears all black. Waller. 

Shouldſt thou but hear I were licentious ; 
And that this body, cenſecrate to thee, 

By ruffian luſt ſhould be contaminate: Shakſp. 

The cardinal, ſtanding before the choir, lets 
them know that they were aſſembled in that co- 
ſecrate place to ſing unto God. Bacon, 

Into theſe tecret ſhades, cricd ſhe, 

How dar'ſt thou be ſo bold 

To enter, cenſecrate to me 
Or touch this hallow*d mold? Drayton's Cynthia. 

Co'NSECRATOR. n. . [from conſecrate. ] 
One that performs the rites by which 
any thing is devoted to ſacred purpoſes. 

Whether it be not againſt the notion of a ſa— 
crament, that the conjecrater alone ſhould par- 
take of it. Altterbury. 

ConSECRA'TION. 7. /. [from conſecrate.] 

I. A rite or ceremony of 1 and 
devotiag things or perſons to the ſervice 
of God, with an application of certain 
proper ſolemnities. Ayliffes Par. 

At the erection and conſecration as well of the 
tabernacle as of the temple, it pleaſed the Al- 
mighty to give a ſign. Hotter, 

The conſecration of his God is upon his head. 

Numbers. 


We muſt know that conſecrat/on makes not a 
place ſacred, but only ſolemnly declaies it ſo; 
_ the gift of the owner to Gud makes it God's, 
and coniequently ſacred. Senth, 


2. The act of declaring one holy by ca- 
nonization. 
The calendar ſwells with new conſecrations of 
ſaints. Hale. 
CO'NSECTARY. adj. [from conſedtariut, 
Latin.) Conſequent ; conſequential ; 
following by conſequence, | 
From the inconſiſtent and contrary determi— 


_ nations thereof, conſeFary impicties and conclu- 
ſions may ariſe. Brown. 


Co'NSECTARY. n. ,. [from the adjective. ] 
DeduRion from premiſes ; conſequence; 
corollary. 


Theſe propoſitions are conſectaries drawn from 

the obſervations. Wewdward's Nat, Hift. 
Consecvu'tioN. 1. [ conſecutio, Latin. ] 

1. Train of conſequences; chain of de- 

duCtions ; concatenation of propoſitions. 


: | 


* 


* 


CON 

Some . conſerutions are fo intimately and evi-- 
dently connexed to or found in the premiſes, that* 
the concluſion is attained, and without any thing 
of ratiocinative progreſs. Hale. 

2. Succeſſion. 

In a quick conſccution of the colours, the im- 

preſſion of every colour remains in the ſenſorium. 
Newton's Optichs. 
3. In I 

The month of cenſecutlon, or, as ſome term it, 
of progreſſion, is the ſpace between one conjunc- 
tion of the moon with the ſun unto another. 

Brown's Fulg. Errours.. 
The. moon makes four quarterly ſeaſons within 
her little year, or month of conſecution. Helder. 
CONSECUTIVE. adj. { conſecutif, Fr. j. 
1. Following in train; uniaterrupted ;.. 
ſucceſſive, 

That obligation upon the lands did not come 
into diſuſe but by fifty conſecutive years of ex- 
emption. Arbuthnot on Coins, 

2, Conſequential ; regularly ſucceeding. 

This is ſeeming to comprehend only cle 

actions of a man, conſecutive to volition. Locle. 
ConsE'cCuTIVELY. adv. 


tive.] A term uſed in the ſchool phi- 


loſophy, in oppolition to antecedently, - 


and ſometimes to efeaively or cauſally. 


Ile + 

To Const'MINATE. v. @. [| conſemino, - 
Latin.) To ſow different feeds to- 
gether, Di. 


Cox s N Stoxx. n. .. [conſenſio, Latin. ] 


Agreement; accord. 


A great number of ſuch living and thinking 


particles could not poſſit ly, by their mutual con- 
tact, and preſſing and ſtriking, compoſe one 


greater individual animal, with one mind and 
underſtanding, and a vital cenſcr;7on of the Whole 
body. Bentley. 


CON SE NT. 1. /. Ceonſenſus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of yielding or conſenting. 
I am far from excuſing or denying that come 
pliance ; for plenary conſent it was not. A. Char /es, 
When thou canſt truly call theſe virtues thine, 
Be wiſe and free, by heav'n's conſent and mine, 
Dryden's Perfius, 


2. Concord; agreement; accord; unity 


of opinion. 


The fighting winds would ſtop there and ad- 


mire, 
Learning cenſent and concord from his lyre. 
Cowl, Davidcir, 


3. Coherence wick; relation to; corres- 


ſpondence. 

Demons ſound 
In fire, air, flood, or under ground, 
Whoſe power hath a true conſent 


With planet or with clement, Aer. 


4. Tendency to one point; joint operation. 


Such is the world's great harmony, that ſprings 
From union, order, full ct of things. Pope. 


5. In phyſick. 


The perception one part has of another, by means 
of ſome fibres and nerves common to them both; 


and thus the ſtone in the bladder, by vellicating 
the fibres there, will affect and draw them ſo 
into ſpaſms, as to affect ihe bowels in the ſame 


manner by the intermedciation of nervous threads, 


and cauſe a colick; and extend their twitches 


ſometimes to the ſtomach, and occahon vomite - 


ings. Q4ircy, 
To Conse'NT. v. n. [con/entio, Latin.] 
1. To be of the ſame mind; to agree, 


Though what thou tell'ſt ſome doubt within 
me moves 
But more de ſite to heat if thou conſent, | 
The full relation. 
2. To co-operate to the ſame end. 
3. To yield; to give conſent; to allow; 
to admit: with 20. 


Milton, 


(from conſecus 


— 


3. Propoſition collected from the agree- 


Ye.comets, ſcourge. the bad revolting lars 
That have conſented unto Henry's death. SH. 
In this we conſent unto you, if ye will be as we 
. Geneſis. 
What in ſleep thou didft abhor to dream, 
Waking thou never wilt conſent to do. Milton, 
Their num'rous thunder would awake 
Dull earth, which does with heav'n conſent | 
Toe all they wrote. Waller. 
ConsenTa'Ntuus: adj, [ronſentaneus, 
Lat.] Agreeable to; conliſtent with. 
In the picture of Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, 
Ifanc is deſcribed a little boy; which is not conſen- 
tuneous unto the circumſtance of the text. Breton. 
It will coſt no pains to bring you to the know- 
ing, nor to the practice; it being very agreeable 
and conſententous to every one's nature. 
| Hammend's Prattical Catechiſm. 
ConsExTA'NEOUSLY. adv, [from con- 
'" ſentancous. ] Agreeably ; conſiſtently ; 
ſuitably. 
Paracelſus did not always write ſo conſentane- 
%%% to himiclf, that bis opinions were confi- 
dently to be collected from every place of his 
writings, where he ſeems to expreſs it. Boyle. 
Con$SENTA'NEOUSNESS. 2. . {from con- 


ſentaneous.] Agreement; conſiſtence. 
| Did. 
Coxsk'xTIEN T. adj. [conſentiens, Lat.] 
Agreeing; united in opinion; not dif- 
fering in ſentiment. 
The authority due to the couſert/ent judgment 


and practice of the univerſal church, 
Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant. 


CO'NSEQUENCE. n=. /. [ conſequentta, 
Latin.) ö 
t. That which follows from any cauſe or 
principle. 
2. Event ; effect of a cauſe, 
Spirits that know ; | 

All mortal conſequences have pronounc'd it. Shak/. 

Shun the bitter conſequence ; for know, 


The day thou cateſt thereof, thou halt die. 
Milton. 


ment of other previous propoſitions 
deduction ; concluſion. ; 

It is no geod conſequence, that reaſon aims at 

our being happy, chereſore it forbids all voluntary 

ſufferings. : Decay of Piety. 

4. The lait propoſition of a ſyllogiſm: as, 
zwhat is commanded by our Saviour is our | 

duty; prayer is commanded, conl. there- 


fore prayer is our duly. 
Can ſy!logiſm ſet things right? 
No, majors ſoon with minors fight : ; 
Or, both in friendly conſort join'd, 
The conſequence limps falſe behind, Prior, 
5. Concatenation of cauſes and effects; 


conſecution. 

Sorrow being the natural and direct offer of ſin, 
that which firſt brought fin into the world, muſt, 
by neceſſary conſequence, bring in ſorrow too. 

South, 
I felt 


That I muſt aſter thee, with this thy ſon : 
Such fatal «ſequence unites us three. Milton. 


6. That which produces conſequences ; 


influence; tendency, 

Aſſerted without any colour of ſcripture-proof, - 
it is of very ill conſequence to the ſuperlirutting of \ 
good life, Hammond. 


7. Importance; moment. 
The inſtruments of darkneſs 
Win us with honeſt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt conſequence, ys Macbeth. 
The anger of Achilles was of ſuch conſequence, | 
that it embroil:d the kings of Greece. Addiſon. 
Their people are ſunk in poverty, ignorance, 
and cowardice ; and of as little conſequence as 
 wamen and children. Sw t. 


{ 


| 


| 


CON 
\Co'nsnquenr. adi. [conſequens, Latin.) 
1. Following by rational deduction. 
2, Following as the effect of a cauſe: 
with 70. 


It was not a power poſſible to be inherited, be- 
cauſe the right was conſequent to, and built on, an 


act perfectly perſonal, Locke, 
3. Sometimes with upon. 

This ſatis faction or diſſatisſacton, conſequent 

upon a man's acting ſuitably or unſuitably to con- 


ſcience, is a principle not eaſily to be worn out. 
f South. 


Co'NSEQUENT. n. / | 
1. Conſequence; that which follows from | 
previous propoſitions by rational de- 

duction. 

Doth it follow that they, being not the people 
of God, ate in nothing to be followed? This 
conſequent were good, if only the cuſtom of the 
people of God is to be obſerved. Hooker. 

2. Effect; that which follows an acting 
cauſe, | 

They were ill paid; and they were ill governed, 
which is always a conſequent of ill payment. 

Davies on Ireland. 

He could ſce 3 yet dormant in their 

prigciples, and effects yet unborn, South.” 


CoNSEQUE'NTIAL. adj, [from conſequent. ] 
1. Produced by the neceſſary concatenation 


of effects to cauſes. 
We ſometimes wrangle, when we ſhould de- 
bate : 
A conſequential ill which freedom draws ; 
A bad effect, but from a noble cauſe. Prior. 
2. Having the conſequences juſtly con- 


nected with the premiſes ; concluſive. | 
Though theſe kind of arguments may fſcem | 
obſcure; yet, upon a due confideratiun of them, 
they are | highly conſequential and concludent t. 
my purpoſe. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
ConSEQUE'NTIALLY. adv. [from conſe- 
quential, ] 
1. With juſt deduction of conſequences ; 


with right connexion of ideas. 

No body writes a book without meaning ſome- 
thing, though he may not have the faculty of 
writing conſequentially, and expieſſing his mean- 
ing. Acldifen's Whig Examiner, 

2. By conſequence; not immediately ; 
eventually, | 

This relation is ſo neceſſary, that God himſelf 
cannot diſcharge a rational creature from it; al- 
though -onſequertially indeed he may do fo, by the 

annihilation of ſuch creatues. South, 


3. In a regular ſeries. | 
Were a man a king in his dreams, and a heg- 
gar awake, and dreamt conſequentiaily, and i 
continued unbroken ſchemes, would be be in 
reality a King or a beggar ? Add: ſon. 


CoNnsEQUE/NTIALNESS. . /. [from conſe- 
guential.] Regular conſecution of diſ- 
courſe. | Di. 


Co'NSEQUENTLY. adv. [from conſequent. ] 
1. By conſequence ; neceſſarily; inevita- 
bly ; by the connexion of effects to their 


cauſes. 

In the moſt perfect poem a perfect idea was 
required, and conſequently all poets ought rather 
to imitate It, Dryden, 

The place of the ſeveral ſorts of terreftrial 
matter, ſuſtained in the fluid, being contingent 
and uncertain, their intermixtures with each 
other are conſequently ſo. Waedward. 

2, In conſequence ; purſuantly. 

There is conſequently, upon this diſtinguiſhing 

principle, an inward ſatis faction or diſſatis fact ion 


in the heart of every man, aftex good or evil. 
South, 


Co'NSEQUENTNESS.#./. rhom conſequent. ) | 
: 1 


CON 


Regular ; connexion ot propoſit ions; 
conſecution of diſcourſe. | x 
Let them examine the 
whole body of the doftrine by — Bite 
ConsE'RVABLE. adj. [from conſorvo, Lat. 
to keep.] Capable of being kept, or 


maintained, 

Const'RVANCY..n. / [from conſervan; 
Lat.] Courts held by the lord mayor 
of London, for the preſervation of the 
fiſhery on the river Thames are called 
Courts of Conſervancy. 


ConsErv a'tION, 2. /. [conſervatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſerving; care to keep 
fromperiſhing; continuance; protection. 
Though there do indeed happen fome altera- 
tions in the globe, yet they are ſuch as tend rather 
to the benefit and conſervation of the earth, and 
its product ions, than to the diſorder and deſtruc- 
tion of both. Wandward's Natural Hiſtory, 
2. Preſervation from corruption. 

It is an enquiry of excellent uſe, to en- 
quire of the means of preventing or ſtaying of 
putreſaction; for therein conſiſteth the means of 
conſervation of bodies, Bacor''s Nat. Hipt, 


ConsE'RVATIVE, adj. [from con/ervo, Lat.] 
Having the power of oppoſing diminu- 
tion or 1njury. 

The ſpherical figure, as to all heavenly bodies, 


ſo it agreeth to light, as the moſt perfect and 
conſervative of all others. Feachum. 

CoxsERVA“T TOR. . . [Latin.] Pre- 
ſerver; one that has the care or office 
of keeping any thing from detriment, 
diminution; or extinction. 

For that you deciare that you have mapy fick 
amongſt you, he was Warned by the conſertiator 
of the city, that he ſhould keep at a diſtance. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 

The lords of the f.ccret council were likewiſe 
made conſervators of the peace of the two king- 
doms, during the intervals of parliament. 

Clarendon, 

Such individuals as are the fingle conſerra/or; 

of their own ſpecies. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

CoNnsERr'vaTORY. 2. J. [from conſervo, 

Lat.] A place where any thing is kept 

in a manner proper to its peculiar na- 

ture: as, fiſh in a pond, corn in a 
granary. | 

A conſervatory of ſnow and ice, ſuch as they 
uſe for deli „ to cool wine in fummer. Bacon. 

You dur tender trees and plants, with 
the winde aid doors of the greenhouſes and 
conſcruatorie open, for eight or ten days before 
April. Eveſyn's Kalendar. 

The water diſpenſed to the earth and atmo» 
ſphere by the great abyſs, that ſubterranean con- 


ſervatory, is by that means reftor@ back. 
Wwdward's Natural Hiſtory, 


Consz'rvaTORY. adj, Having a pre- 
ſervative quality. Die. 


To CONSERVE. v. a. [conſervo, Lat. 
I. To preſerve without loſs or detriment, 
Nothing was loſt out of theſe ſtores, ſince the 
part of conſerving what others have gaincd in 
knowledge is eaſy. Temple, 
They will be able to conſerve their properties 
unchanged in paſſing through ſeveral mediums; 

which is another condition of the rays of light. 
: Newter's Opticha, 

2. To candy or pickle fruit, 


Coxs RVE. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A ſweetmeat made of the inſpiſſated 
juices of fruit, boiled with ſugar till 


they will harden and candy. | 
Will 't pleaſe your honour, taſte of theſe con- 


ſerves ? Shakſpears, 


CON 


They have in Turkey and the Eaft certain con- 


ſections, which they call ſervets, which are like | 


to candied conſerves, and are made of ſugar and 
temons. 
| The more coſt they were at, and the more 
ſweets they beſtowed upon them, the more their 
: 9 ſtunk. Dennis. 
2. A conſervatory or place in which any 
thing is kept. This ſenſe is unuſual. 
Tuberxroſes will not endure the wet of this ſea- 
ſon ; therefore ſet the pots into your conſerve, and 
keep them dry. 'welyn's Kalendar. 
Conse'rveR. n. / [from con/erve.] 
1. A layer up; a repoſiter; one that pre- 
ſerves any thing from loſs or diminution, 
He hath been moſt induſtrious both collector 
and conſerver of choice pieces in that kind. 
Hayward, 
In the eaſtern regions there ſeems to have 
been a general cuſtom of the prieſts having been 
the perpetual conſervers of knowledge and ſtory. 


| Temple, 
2. A preparer of conſerves. 


Coxsk'ss tox. n. J. [con/efſio, Latin.] A 
ſitting together. Did. 

Coxst'ssoR, n. /. [Latin.] One that 
ſits with others, Dia. 

7» CONSIT'DER. v. a. [confidero, Lat.] 

1, To think upon with care; to ponder ; 
to examine; to lift; to ſtudy. 

At our more conſider'd time we'll read, 
Anſwer, and think upon this buſineſs. Shakſp. 

2. To take into the view ; not to omit in 
the examination, 

It ſeems neceſſary, in the choice of perſons 
for greater employ ments, to c9nfider their bodies 
as well as their minds, and ages and health as 
well as their abilities. Temple. 

3. To have regard to; to reſpect; not to 
deſpiſe. c 

Let us conſider one another to provoke unto 

love, and to good works. Hebrews, 
4. In the imperative mood it is a kind of 

interjection; a word whereby atten- 

tion is ſummoned. 

Confider, 

Thy life hath yet been private, moſt part ſpent 

At home. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
5. To requite; to reward one for his 

trouble. 

Take away with thee the very ſervices thou 
haſt done, which if I have not enough confidered, 
to be more thankful to thee ſhall be my ſtudy. 

Shakſpea! Winter's Tale. 
To CoxsTprx. van OG. 
1. To think maturely; ot to judge 
haſtily oi raſhly. 

N-1e confiiercth in his heart, neither is there 

knowl: dge nor underſtanding. Iſaiah. 
2, To deliberate; to work in the mind. 

Widow, we will confider of your ſuit; 

And come ſome other time to know our mind. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 

Such a treatiſe might be conſulted by jury- 

men, before they cc»fider of their verdict, St. 
3. To doubt; to heſitate. 

Many maz'd confiderings did throng, 

And preſs'd in with this caution. Shatſprare. 

'T was grief no racre, or grief and rage were one 

Within her ſoul; 2: laſt 'twas rage alone; 
Which, burning upwards, in ſucceſſion dries 
The tears that ſtood confidering in her eyes. 

| Dryden's Fables. 
Cons!DFRABLE. adj. [from confider.] 

I. Worthy of confideration ; worthy of 
regard and attention. 

Eternity is infinitely the moſt confiderable du- 

ration. | | Tillotſon. 

It is confidderable, that ſome urns have had in- 


ſcriptions on them, expreſſing that the lamps 
weie burning, IFilkins, 


Vot. I. 


Bacon's Nat. Hi. 


CON 
2. Reſpectable; above neglect ; deſerving | 
notice. 


Men confiderable in all worthy profeſſions, 
eminent in many ways of life. Sprat!'s Sermons. 
I am ſo confiderable a man, that I cannot have 


leſs than forty ſhillings a year, 


Addiſon. 
3. Important; valuable. 


Chrift, inſtead of applauding St. Peter's zeal, 


upbraided his abſurdity, that could think his 
mean aids confiderable to him, who could com- 
mand legions of angels to his reſcue. 
Decay of Piety. 
In painting, not every ation, nor every per- 
ſon, is c:1/iler able enough to enter into the cloth. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Many can make themſelves maſters of as con- 
fiderable eftates as thoſe who have the greateſt 
portions of land. Addiſon. 
4. More than a little. It has a middle 
ſignification between little and great. 
Many brought in very conſiderable ſums of 
money. Clarendon. 
Very probably a confiderable pait of the earth 
is yet unknown. Wilkins, 
Thoſe earthy particles, when they came to be 
collected, would conſtitute a body of a very 
conſiderable thickneſs and ſolidity. Burnet. 
Every cough, though ſevere, and of ſome 
confilerable continuance, is not of a conſumptive 
nature, nor preſages diſſolution and the grave. 
Blackmore. 


Cons1'DERABLENESS. #, / [from confi- 
derable.] Importance; dignity z mo- 
ment; value; deſert ; a claim to notice. 

We muſt not always meaſure the confiderable- 
neſs of things by their moſt obvious and immedi- 
ate uſefulneſs, but by their fitneſs to make or 
contribute to the diſcovery of things highly uſe- 
ful. Boyle. 

Their moſt ſlight and trivial occurrences, by 
being theirs, they think acquire a confiderableneſs, 
and are forcibly impoſed upon the i pr 

Government of the Tongue. 


Cons1'DERABLY. adv. [from coꝝſidera- 
ble.) | 


1. In a degree deſerving notice, though 
not the higheſt. 
And Europe fill ccnfiderab/y gains, 
Both by their good example and their pains. 
| Roſcommon. 
2. With importance; importantly. 
I defire no fort of favour fo much, as that of 


ſerving you more £0nfidcrably than I have been 
yet able to do, Pepe. 


Cons1'DERANCE. oP [from conſider. ] 
Conſideration; reflection; ſober thought. 
After this cold confiderante, ſentence me; 
And, as you ate a king, ſpeak in your ſtate 
What I have done that miſbecame my place. 
Shakſpeare*s Henry iv. 


Cons1'DERATE. adj. [confideratus, Lat.] 
I, Serious; given to conſideration; pru- 
dent; not raſh ; not negligent. 
I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 
And unreſpected boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with confiderate eyes. Shakſ. 
A*neos is patient, conſiderate, and careful of 
bis people. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
I grant it to be in many caſes ceitain, that it 
is ſuch as a ce /i lcrate man may prudently rely 
and proceed upon, and hath no juſt cauſe to 
doubt of. T.illetſon. 
The expediency, in the preſent junꝭ ure, may 
appear to eveiy confiderate man, Addiſon. 


2. Having reſpect to; regardful. Little 
uſed. 
Though they will do nothing for virtue, yet 
they may be preſumed more confiderate of praiſe. 
Decay of Piety. 
This ſenſe 


3. Moderate; not rigorous, 
is much uſed in converſation, 


CON 
Consr'DdErRATELY. adv, [fom confidee 
rate.) Calmly ; cooRy ; prudently. 

Circumflances are of ſuch force, as they ſway 


an ordinary judgment of a wiſe man, not fully 
and confiderately pondering -the matter. Bacor, 
Cons! DERATENESS. n. /, [from conſ- 
derate.] Prudence; calm deliberation. 
Did. 
CoxsipERA TIO. n. /. [from conſider. 
1. The act of conſidering; mental view; 
regard; notice. 

s to preſent happineſs and miſery, when 
that alone comes in confideration, and the conſe- 
quences are removed, a man never cliuſes _— 

ock. 


2. Mature thought; prudence; ſerious 
deliberation. 


Let us think with conſideration, and conſider 
with acknowledging, and acknowledge with ad- 
miration, Sidney, 

The breath no ſooner left his father's body, 
But that his wildneſs mort:fied in him; 
Confideratian, like an angel, came, 

And whipt th' offending Adam out of him. 
Shakſpear e's Hemy v. 
3. 1 z meditation upon any 
| ing. ; 

The love you bear to Mopſa hath brouglit you 
to the confideration of her virtues, and that con/;- 
dcration may have made you the more virtuvus, 
and ſo the more worthy. Sidnes, 


4. Importance; claim to notice; wor- 
thineſs of regard. 


Lucan is the only author of con/ideration among 
the Latin pocts, who was nut explained for the 
uſe of the dauphtin ; becauſe the whole Pharſalia 
would have been a ſatire upon the French form 
of government. Addiſon” s Freeks!d:r, 

5. Equivalent; compenſation. 

We are prov ident enough not to part with any 
thing ſerviceable to our bodies under à good 
conſideration, but make little » ccount of our ſouls. 

; Roy an the Creation, 
Foreigners can never take our bills for pay - 
ment, though they might paſs as valuable 4 
 derations among our own people. Love, 
6. Motive of action; influence; ground 
of conduct. 


The confideration, in regard whereof the law 
forbiddeth theſe things, was nut becauſe thoſe 
nations did uſe them. Helter 

He had been mace general upon very partial, 
and not enough deliberated, c. ie ratet 

Clarend:s, 

He was obliged, antecedent to all other c- 
derations, to ſearch an aſylum. Dryces. 

The world cannot pardon your concealing *, 
on the ſame conſecration, 

7. Reaſon; ground of concluding. 

Nut led by any commandment, yet moved 
with ſuch conjader ations as have been before ſet 
down. | osten, 

Uſes, not thought upon be ſore, be reaſonable 
cauſes of retaining that which other cond. e- 
tions did procure to be inſtitutec. Hock. rs 

8. In law. 

Confederation is the material cauſe of a con- 
tract, without which no contact bindeth. It 
is either expreſſed, as if a man hargain to give 
twenty ſhillings tor a horſe; or ciſe implied, 28 
when a man comes into an inn, and taking buth 
meat and lodging for himtelf and his lese. 
without bargainirg with the Loſt, if he diſcharge 
not the houſe, the hoſt may fla bis horſe. 

Catel. 
CoNSI'DERER. 1. /. [from cenſſder.] A 
man of reflection; a thinker. 

A vain applauſe of wit for en impious jeſt, 
or of reaſon for a deep confederer, 

CGoternment of the Tengue, 
Cons1'DERING, [This is a kind of con- 


D: 5 Le 2. 


junction: it had been more grammati- 


3D 


CON 
cally written dered; wii, French; 
but confidering Delp uſed.) If al- 
lowance be made for. 

It is not poſſible to act otherwiſe confidering 
the weakneſs of our nature. Spectator. 


To -CONSTGN. v. 4. Cconſigno, Latin. ] 


1. To give to another any thing, with | 


the right to it, in a formal manner ; to 
ive into other hands; to transfer : 
ometimes with to, ſometimes over to. 


Men, by free gift, conſign aver a place 7o the 
Divine worſhip. South, 
Muſt I paſs 
Again to nothing, when this vital breath 
Ceaſing, conſigns me o'er to reſt and death? 
| Prior. 
At the day of general account, good men are 
then to be conſigned over to another ſtate, a ſtate 
of everlaſting love and charity. Atterbury. 
2. To appropriate; to quit for a certain 
purpoſe. 
The French commander confrgned it to the uſe 
for which it was intended by the donor. Dryden. 
3. To commit; to entruſt. 
The four evangeliſts cegſigned to writing that 
hiſtory. Addiſon, 
Atrides, parting for the Trojan war, 
Configned the youthful conſort to his care, Pope. 
To Cons1rGN. v. u. | : 
1. To ſubmit to the ſame terms with an- 


other. Not in uſe, 
Thou has finiſh'd joy and moan ; 
All lovers young, all lovers mult 
Conſign to thee, and come to duſt, Shakſpeare, 

2. To ſign; to conſent to. Obſolete. 

A maid yet roſed over with the virgin crim- 
ſon of modeſty: it were a hard condition for 
a maid to con/ign to. Shakſpeare. 

Cons16NnA'TLON. n. ,. [from confign. ] 

1. The act of conſigning; the act by 
which any thing is delivered up to an- 
other. 

As the hope of ſalvation is a good diſpoſition 
towards it, ſo is deſpair a certain confignation to 
eternal ruin. Taylor. 

2. The act of ſigning. 

If we find that we increaſe in duty, then we 
may look upon the tradition of the holy ſacra- 
mental ſymbols as a direct confignation of pardon. 

| Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 

Consr/GNMENT, 1. / [from confign. ] 

1. The act of conſigning. 


2. The writing by which any thing is 


conſigned. 
Cons! MILAR. adj. [from conſimilis, La- 
tia.) Having one common reſemblance. 
Did. 
To CONSIST. v. n. CLcogſſſo, Latin.] 


1. To ſubſiſt; not to periſh. 
Ne is before all things, and by him all things 
| cenſift. Cala hans. 


2. To continue fixed, without diſſipation. 


Flame doth not mingle with flame, as air doth 
with air, or water witn water, but only remain- 
ech contiguous; as it cometh to pls betwixt 
c u bodice Bacon” Natural Hiſterv. 
It is againſt the nature of water, being a flexi- 
„ie and ponderous body, to confijt and ſtay it- 
felt, and not fall to the lower parts about it. 
JBrerewecod on Larguages 

3. To be compriſed ; to be contained. 
pretend not to tie the hands ef artiſts, whoſe 
Kiil con/iffs only in a certain manner which they 
have effected. Dryden. 

A gteat beauty of letters does often 6 in 
little paſſiges of private couverfation, and re- 
f: r-noes to particular matters, Watjh. 

4. To be compoſed. 

Tune land would cant of plains, and vollies, 
ant mountains, according as the pir ot thi 
zum were diſpoſed. Jurnet 


Pa... 


CON 
5. To have being concurrently ; to co» 


0 
exiſt. 
Neceſſity and election cannot confiff together 
in the ſame act. Bram all againſt Hobbes, 


tradict; not to counteract: it has with 
before the thing compared, or coex- 


iſtent. | 
His majefly would be willing to conſent to 
any thing that could con/ift with his conſcience 
and honour. Clarendon. 
Nothing but what may eafily confifft with 
| your plenty, your proſperity, is requeſted of 
you. Spratt” s Sermons. 
You could not help beſtowing more than is 
con (fling with the fortune of a private man, or 
with the will of any but an Alexander. Dryden. 
It cannot conjift with the divine attributes, 
that the impious man's joys ſhould, upon the 
whole, exceed thoſe of the upright. Atterbury. 
Health confifts with temperance alone, Pope. 
The only way of ſecuring the conſtitution will 
be by leſſening the power of domeſtick adverſa- 
ries, as much as can confift with lenity. Swift, 


Cons1'sTENCE. j 7. Lconſiſſentia, low 


Cons1r'sTENCY. 1 


— 


atin, ] | 
1. State with reſpect to material exiſt- 
Water, being divided, maketh many circles, 
till it reſtore itſelf to the natural conſiſtence. 
þ Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
The confiflencies of bodies are very divers : 


* — 2 


fixed, determinate, indeterminate, hard, and 
| ſoft. 

There is the ſame neceſſity for the divine in- 
fluence and regimen, to order and govern, con- 
ſerve and keep together, the univerſe in that 
conſiftence it hath received, as it was at firſt to 
give it, before it could reccive it, Hale. 

I carried on my enquiries farther, to try whe- 
ther this rifing world, when formed and finiſhed, 
would continue always the ſame, in the ſame 
form, ſtructure, and conſiftency. Burnet. 


2. Degree of denſeneſs or rarity. 


—— — 


confiſtence of a ſyrup. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. Subſtance ; form; make. 

His friendſhip is of a noble make, and a laſt- 
ing conſiſtency. South's Sermeans, 
4. Durable or laſting ſtate. 

Meditation will confirm reſolutions of good, 
and give them a durable con/ifence in the ſoul. 

; Hammond. 

Theſe are fundamental truths that lie at the 
and in which they have their confeftencies teeming 

and rich in-ſtore, with which they furnith the 

mind, ' | E9cke, 
5. Agreement with itſelf, or with any 
other thing; congruity ; uniformity. 
That confiftency of behaviour, whereby he in- 
flexibly purſues thoſe meaſures which appear the 
moſt juſt and equitable. 


6. A ſtate of reſt, in which things capa- 
ble of growth or decreaſe continue for 
ſome time at a ſtand, without either ; 
as the growth, con/elence, and return. 

Chambers. 


Cox sis TEN T. adj. [ confi} ns, Latin.] 


1. Not contradictory ; not oppoſed. 

With reference to ſuch a lord, to ſerve, and 
to be free, are terms not conſiſtent only, but 
equivalent, South. 

A great part of their politicks others do not 
think canſiſtent with honour to practife. Addiſon. 

On their own axis as the planets run, 

Yet make at once their circle round the ſun ; 
So two conſiſtent motions act the ſoul, 
And one regards itſelf, and one the whole. Pope. 

Shew ine one that has it in his power 
To att confiflent with himfzIf an hour. Pope. 

The fool conſijient, and the falſe fincere, Pepe. 


2 


* 


— 


6. To agree; not to oppoſe; not to con- 


denſe, rare, tangible, pneumatical, volatile, 


Bacon' Natural Hiftory. | 


Let the expreſſed juices be boiled into the | 


bottom, the baſis upon which many others reſt, | 


Addiſm”s Freeholder. | 


CON 


2. Firm; not fluid. F 
Peſtilential miaſms infinuate into the humoral. 
and conſiſlent parts of the body. Harvey, 
The ſand, contained within the ſhell, becum- 
ing ſolid and confiffent, at the ſame time that of 
the ftratum without it did. Woodward, 


Cons!'sTENTLY. adv. [from conſiſtent.] 
Without contradiQtion ; agreeably. 
The Phœnicians are of this character, and the 


poet deſcribes them con/ifently with it: they are 
proud, idle, and effeminate. Broome, 


Cons18ToO'RIAL. adj. [from confitery.] 
Relating to the eccleſiaſtical court. 
An official, or chancellor, has the ſame confiſ= 
| forial audience with the biſhop himſelf that de- 
putes him, Ayliffe's Parergon, 
CO'NSISTORY. a. / [confftorium, Lat.] 
1. The place of juſtice in the court chriſ- 
tian. Covell. 
An offer was made, that, for every one mi- 
niſter, there ſhould be two of the people to fit 
and give voice in the eccleſiaſtical confiftory. 
Hooker, Preface. 
Pius was then hearing of cauſes in confiftory. 


—— _ 


Bacon. 
Chriſt himſelf, in that great con/ifory, ſhalt 
deign to ſtep down from 2 "dock, 
2. The aſſembly of cardinals. 
| How far I've proceeded, 
Or how far further ſhall, is warraatee 
By a commiſſion from the con/iftory, 
Yea the whole con ry of Rome. Shakſpeare. 


A late prelate, of remarkable zeal for the 
church, were religions to be tried by lives, 
would have lived down the pope and the whole 
conſiflory. Atterbury, 
3. Any ſolemn aſſembly. 
| In mid air 

To council ſummons all his mighty peers 

Within thick clouds, and dark, tenfold involv'd, 

A gloomy conjiftory, Milton's Paradiſe Regained, 

At Jove's aſſent, the deities around 
In ſolemn ftate the confiflory crown'd. Pape. 

4. Place of reſidence. | 
My other ſelf, my counſePs confifory, my 
oracle, 
I, as a child, will go by thy direction. S]. 
Conso'craTE. n. / [from conſocio, La- 
tin. ] An accomplice; a confederate ; 

a partner, 

. Patridge and Stanhope were condemned as 
conſociates in the conſpiracy of Somerſet. 

Hayward. 
2 CONSOCIATE. v. a. [conſfocio, 
Latin, ] | | 
1. To unite; to join. 

Generally the beſt outward ſhapes axe alſo the 
likelieſt to be confociated with good inward fa- 
culties. Motton en Education, 

2. To cement; to hold together. 

The ancient philoſophers always brought in a 
ſupernatural principle ta unite and conſeciate the 
parts of the chaos. Burnet. 

Io Conso'CIATE. v. n. To coaleſce; to 
unite, > 

If they cohered, yer by the next conflict with 
| other atoms they might be ſeparated again, 

without ever confociating into the huge condenſe. 
bodies of planets, Bentley's Sermons, 
CoxnSOCIA'TION. 1. J [from conſociate. ] 
1. Alliance. 
There is ſuch a conſcciation of offices between 
the prince and whom his favour breeds, that 
they may help to ſuſtain his power, as he their 
knowledge. Ben Tonſen's Diſcovery, 
2. Union; intimacy z companionfhip. 
| By ſo long and fo various conſocjution with a 
prince, he had now gotten, as it were, two lives 
in his own fortune and greatneſs, Wilton, 


| Cons9'LABLE. adj, [from conſole, ] That * 
admits comfort. 


— 


— — 


LAS 


CON 


To Co'ns0LATE. v. a. [conſolor, Latin.) 


To comfort, to conſole; to footh in 
miſery. Not much uſed. 
That pitiful rumour may report my flight, 
To conſolate thine ear. Shakſpeare. 
What may ſomewhat conſo/ate all men that 
honour virtuc, we do not diſcover the latter 
ſcene of his miſery in authors of antiquity. 
Brown's Vulgar Errouts. 
ConsoLa'tioNn. n. /. [conſolatio, Latin.] 
Comfort; alleviation of miſery ; ſuch 


alleviation as is produced by partial re-. 


medies. 


We, that were in the jaws of death, were now 


brought into a place where we found nothing 
but conſolations. Bacon. 


Againſt ſuch cruelties, 
With inward conſo/ations recompens'd ; 


And oft ſupported ſo, as ſhall amaze 

Their proudeſt perſecutors. Milton's Par, Left. 
Let the righteous perſevere with patience, ſup- 

ported with this conſolation, that their labour ſhall 

not be in vain. Rogers. 

ConsorLa'roR, . / [Lat.] A comforter, 

Conso'LATORY. n. /. [from con/olate.] A 
ſpeech or writing containing topicks of 
comfort. | 

, Conſolatories writ 
With ſtudied argument, and much perſuaſion 
ſonght, 
Lenient of grief and anxious thought, 

Conso'LaToRy. adj. [from conſolate.] 
Tending to give comfort. 

CONSO'LE. n. ſ. [ French.] In archi- 
teCture, is a part or member projecting 
in manner of a bracket, or ſhoulder- 
piece, ſerving to ſupport a cornice, 
buſt, vaſe, beam, and frequently uſed 
as keys of arches. Chambers. 

To CONSO'LE. v. 4. [conſolor, Lat.] 
To comfort; to cheer; to free from 
the ſenſe of miſery. 

Others the ſyren fiſters compaſs round, 
And empty heads conſole with empty ſound. 
Pope's Dunciad. 

Conso'LER. n./. [from conſole, ] One 
that gives comfort. 

Pride once more appears upon the ſtage, as 
the great conſoler of the miſeries of man. 
Commentary on Pope's Eſſay on Man. 

Conso'LIDAN'T. adj. [from conſolidate.] 
That has the quality of uniting wounds. 

To CONSO/LIDATE. v. a. [ conſelider, 
Fr. /olidus, Latin. ] 

1. To form into a compact or ſolid body; 
to harden ; to unite into a ſolid maſs. 

The word may be tendered, either he ftretch- 
ed, or he fixed and conſolidated, the earth above 
the waters. Burnet's Theory. 

The effect of ſpirits in ſtopping hemorrhages, 
and conſolidating the fibres, is well known to 
chirurgeons. Arbuthnot. 

2. To combine or unite two parliamentary 
bills into one. 


To Cons0'LIDATE. v. n. To grow firm, 
hard, or ſolid. - 
In hurts and ulcers in the head, dryneſs mak*- 

eth them more apt to conſolidate, Baco, 


The (andy, ſparry, and flinty matter w 
then (oft, and ſuſceptible of any form in theſe ſhe 1 


moulds; and it conſolidated and became hard af- 
ter wards. Waordward's Natural Hiffory- 
Consot1na'TON. 1. /. [from conſolidate, ] 
1. The act of uniting into a ſolid maſs. 
Tae enſo/:dation ot the marble, and of the 
Fone, did not fall out at random. Woodward 


2, The annexing of one bill in parliament 
to another, | 


Milton. 


CON 
3. In law, it is uſed for the combining and 


uniting of two benefices in one. 
Cons0'LIDATIVE. 44%. 


date] That has the q 
wounds. 


Co'NSONXNANCE. 
1. Accord of ſound. 


Cow:! 6 
from con. lt 
ity of healin 
; Did 
n. . [conſonance, Fr. 


Co'nsonancy. F conſonans, Latin, ] 


the ear, arc, by the conſent of all nature, the 
ftth and the octave. Witten 


And winds and waters flow'd 
In conſonance. Thomſon's Spring. 


2, Conſiltency ; congruence ; agrecable- 
neſs, 

Such deciſions held conſonancy and congruity 
with reſolutions and deciſions of former times 

Hale's Law of England. 

I have ſet down this, to ſhow the perfef 

conſonancy of our perſecuted church to the doc. 

trine of ſcripture and antiquity. Hammond. 

3. Agreement; concord; friendſhip. A 
ſenſe-now not uſed, 

Let me conjure you by the rights of our fel- 
lowſhip, by the conſonancy of our youth. Srak/. 

CO'NSONANT. adj. [conſonans, Lat. | 
Agreeable ; according; conſiſtent : fol- 
lowed by either with or 70. 

Were it conſonant unto reaſon to divorce theſe 
two ſentences, the former of which dota ſhew 
bow the latter is reſtrained, Hooker. 

That where much is given there ſhall be 
much required, is a thing conſonant with natural 
equity, Decay of Piety. 

Religion looks conſonant to itſelf, Decay of Piety. 

He diſcovers how conjonant the account which 
Moſes have left of the primitive earth, is fo this 
from nature. Wocdaward. 


Co'NSONANT. n. . [con/onans, Latin. 
A letter which cannot be ſounded, or 
but imperfectly, by itſelf. 

In all vowels the paſſage of the mouth is open 
and free, without any appulſe of an organ of 
ſpeech to another: but in all conſonants there is 
an appulſe of the organs, ſometimes (if you ab- 
ſtract the conſonants from the vowels) wholly 
precluding all tound; and, in all of them, more 
or leſs checking and abetting it. Holder. 

He conſidered theſe as they had a greater mix- 
ture of vowels or conſonants, and accordingly 
employed them as the verſe required a greater 
ſmoothneſs. Pope's Eſſay en Homer. 


Co'ns0NANTLY. adv. from con/onant. 
Conſiſtently; agreeably. 

This as conſonantly it preacheth, teacheth, and 

delivereth, as if but one tongue did ſpeak for all. 


Hooker. 
Ourſelves are formed according to that mind 


which frames things conſonantly to their reſpec- 
tive natures. Glanville's Scepfis. 
If he will ſpeak conſonantly to himſelf, he 
muſt ſay that happened in the original conſtitu- 
tion. Till:tfon. 
Co/NSON ANTNESS. n. /. [from conſonant.) 
Agrecableneſs ; conſiſtency. ick. 


Cox soN os. ad}. ¶conſonus, Lat.] Agree— 
ing in ſound; ſymphonious. 


Cox sor IA TIox. 7. 7 [from conſopio, La- 
tin.] The act of laying to ſleep. Lit- 
tle in uſe. 


One of his maxims is, that a total abſtnence 
from intemperance is no more philoſophy, than 
a total conſopiation of the ſenſes is rcpoſe. 


Digi) 2 Po pe. 
CO'NSORT. . /. [confors, Latin. 


ſyllable, but has it now on the former. 


Milton has uſed them both. ] 


It 
had anciently the accent on the latter 


The two principal conſonances that moſt raviſſ | 


— — 


| Cannot be human conſort. 


 ConsPE'CTABLE. aaj. 


CON 


t. Companion; partner; generally a part- 
ner of the bed; a wife or huſband. 5 


Fellowſhip, 
Such as I ſeek, fit to participate 


All rational delight; wherein the brute 


Milton. 
Male he created thee, but thy conſert 
Female for race: then bleſs'd mankind, and 
ſaid, a 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth. Milton. 
Thy Bellona, who thy conſort came 
Not only to thy bed, but to thy fame. Denham. 
Re fingle choſe to live, and ſhunn'd to wed, 
Well plcas'd to want a conſort of his bed. 


p Dryden's Fables. 
His warlike amazon her hoſt invades, 


Th' imperial conſort of the crown of ſpades, 
- Pepe. 
2. An aſſembly; a divan ; a conſultation. 
In one conſort there ſat 
Cruel revenge, and rancorous deſpite, 
Diſſoyal treaſon, and heart-burning hate. 
Fairy Queen. 
3. A number of inſtruments playing toge- 
ther ; a ſymphony. This is probably a 
miſtake for concert. 
A conſort of muſick in a banquet of wine, is 
as a ſignet of carbuncle ſet in geld. Eccius. 
4. Concurrence; union. 
Take it ſingly, and it carries an air of levity; 
but, in conſort with the reſt, has a meaning quite 
different. Atterbury. 
To Cons'oRT. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
To aſſociate with; to unite with; to 
keep company with. 


What will you do? Let's not conſort with 
them. | 


Shakſpeare, 
Which of the Grecian chiefs conſorts with 
thee ? Dryden. 


To Cox so RT. v. a. 
1. To join; to mix; to marry. 
He, with his conſerted Eve, 
The ſtory heard attentive. Ailton's Par. Lef. 
He begins to conſort himſelf with men, and 
thinks himſelf one. Locke on Education, 
2, To accompany. Not uſed. 
I'll meet with you upon the mart, 
And afterward conſort you till bed time. Shakſp. 
Conso'RTABLE. adj. [from conſort.] To 
be compared with; to be ranked with; 
ſuitable. Not uſed. X 
He was conſortable to Charles Brandon, under 
Henry v1t1, who was equal to him. Motion. 
Cox so RTION. 2. / [cenſortio, Latin. ] 
Partnerſhip; fellowſhip ; ſociety. Didi. 
[from conſpectuc, 
Latin.] Eaſy to be ſeen. Die. 
ConsPECTU'ITY. 2. . [from con/pefus, 
Latin.] Sight; view ; ſenſe of ſeeing. 
This word is, I believe, peculiar to 
Shalſpeare, and perhaps corrupt. 


What harm can your bifon conſpedtuitics glean 
out of this character? Shalſpeare's Coriolams, 


ConsPE'RSION. n. .. ¶conſperſſo, Latin.] 
A ſprinkling about. : if, 


Conseicu'irty. n. /. [from cenſpicuous. ] 
Brightneſs ; favourableneſs to the fight. 
If this definition be clearer than the thin 
defined, midnight may vie for conſpicuity with 
noon. Glanville's Scepſia. 
CONSPT'CUOUS. adi. [ confpicuus, Lat.] 
1. Obvious to the ſight; ſeen at a diſ- 
tance. | 
Or come I leſs cer:ſpicuzous ? Or what change 
Abſents thee ? Miſter's Paradiſe LH. 
2. Eminent ; famous; diſtinguiſhed. 


He attributed to each of them that virtue 
wWhichebe thought moſt conſpicuous in them. 


* 


Dryden's Fuvenal, Dedicatisr 
) 3 D 2 | 


Thy father's merit points thee out to New, 
And tets thee in the faireſt point of light, 
To make thy virtues or thy faults conſpicuont. 
A ſon's Cato, 
The houſe of lords, 
Conſpicuous (cene |! Pope's Epiſile of Herace. 
Conse1'cuovsLy. adv. [ from conſpicuous. ] 
1. Obviouſly to the view. 
Theſe methods may be preſerved conſpicuouſly, 
and intirely diſtin, Wutts' Logick. 
2. Eminently ; famouſly ; remarkably. 
ConsPi'cuousNEss, . /. [from conſþi- 
cuous.] _ f |; 
1. Expoſure to the view; ſtate of being 
viſible at a diſtance, 

Looked on with ſuch a weak light, they ap- 
pe ar well proportioned fabrieks; yet they appear 
ſo but in that twilight, which is requiſite to 
their TX that Boyle's Proem, Eſſay. 

2. Eminence; fame; celebrity. 
Their writings attract more readers by the au- 
thor's conſpicuouſneſs. Boyle on Colours, 
Consel'Racy. n. J. [conſpiratio, Latin. ] 
1. A private agreement among ſeveral 
perſons to commit ſome crime ; a plot; 
à concerted treaſon, 
O conſpiracy / 
Sham'ſt thou to ſhew thy dang*rous brow by 
night, 
Wen evils are moſt free ? Shakſpeare. 

I had forgot that foul conſpiracy 
Of the beaft Caliban, and his confed'rates, 
Againſt my life. Shatſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Wien ſcarce he had eſcap'd the blow 
Of faction and conſpiracy, 

Death did his promis'd hopes deſtroy. Dryden. 

2. In law, an agreement of men to do 
any thing; always taken in the evil 
part. It is taken for a confederacy of 
two, at the leaſt, falſely to indict one, 
or to procure one to be indicted, of fe- 
lony. Covell, 

3. A concurrence ; a general tendency of 
many canſes to one event. 

Wen the time now came that miſery was 
ripe for him, there was a cenſpiracy in all hea- 
venly and earthly things, to flame fit occaſions 
to lead him unto it. | Sidnzy. 

The air appearing ſo malicious in this morbific 
e:».ſpiracy, exacts a more particular regard. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Cons?1'R ANT. aj. [ conſpirans, Latin. ] 
Conſpiring ; engaging in a conſpiracy 
or plot ; plotting. 
Thou art a traitor, 
Cnſpirant ' gainſt this higu illuſtrious prince. 
Shatſpeare's Xing Lear, 
Cons?PIRA'TION. 2. /. [confpiratio, Lat.] 
An agreement of many to one end. 

One would wonder how, from ſo differing 
premiſes, they ſhould infer the ſame concluſion, 
were it not that the corſpiraticn of intereſt were 
too potent for the diverfity of judgment. 

| Decay of Piety, 

Consr 17 AOR. n./. [from conſpiro, Lat.] 
A man engaged in a plot; one who has 
ſecretly concerted with others the com- 
miſſion of a erime; a plotter. 


Achitophel is among the caſpirators with Ab- 


Lom. 2 Samuel. 
Stand back, thou maniſeſt conſpirator ; 
Thou that contriv*ft to murder our dread lord. Shak, 
But let the bold corfpirator beware 
For heav'n makes princes its peculiar care. Dryd, 
One put into his hand a note of the whole con- 
ſ>iracy againſt him, together with all the names 
of the conſpirators. South. 
250 CONSPFRE. v. n. [ conſþiro, Latin. ] 
1. To concert a crime ; to plot; to hatch 
ſecret treaſon. 


CON 
Tell me what they deſerve, 


That do conſpire my death with deviliſh plots 
Of damned witchcraft. Shakſpeare's Rich, 111. 


| What was it 
That mov'd pale Caflius to conſpire? Shakſp. 


They took great indignation, and conſpired 
againſt the king. Apoerypha, 
Let the air be excluded; for that undermineth 
the body, and conſpireth with the ſpirit of the 
body to diſſolve it. Bacon. 
There is in man a natural poſſibility to defiroy 
the world; that is, to conſpire to know no wo- 
man. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The preſs, the pulpit, and the ſtage, 

Conſpire to cenſure and expoſe our age. Reſcom. 
o agree 4, rap ub as, all things con- 
ſpire to make him happy. ; 

So moiſt and dry, when Phœbus ſhines, 
Conſpiring give the plant to grow. Heigh. 
Consei'RER, n. /. [from conſpire.) A 

conſpirator ; a plotter. 

| Take no care, 
Who chafes, who frets, and where conſpirers are: 
Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be. Shakſpeare, 


Conse1'rING Powers, | In mechanicks. ] 
All ſuch as act in direction not oppo- 
fite to one another. Harris. 

ConsPURCA'TION, n. % on conſhurco, 
Latin, ] The act of defiling ; defile- 
ment; pollution. 

cONSTABLE. n. . [comes flabuli, as 
it is ſuppoſed.] 

1. Lord high conſable is an ancient officer 
of the crown. Ihe function of the 
conſlable of England conſiſted in the care 
of the common peace of the land in 
deeds of arms, and in matters of war. 
To the court of the conſlable and mar- 
ſhal belonged the cognizance of con- 
tracts, deeds of arms without the realm, 
and combats aud blazonry of arms within 
it. The firſt 1. of England was cre- 
ated by the Conqueror, and the office 
continued hereditary till the thirteenth 
of Henry viii. when it was laid aſide, 
as being ſo powerful as to become trou- 
ble ſome to the king. From theſe mighty 
magiſtrates are Terived the inferiour 
conſtables of hundreds and franchiſes ; 
two of whom were ordained, in the 
thirteenth of Edward 1. to be choſen 
in every hundred, for the conſervation 
of the peace, and view of armour. 
Theſe are now called high conflables ; 
becauſe continuance of time, and in- 
creaſe both of people and offences, have 
occaſioned others in every town of in- 
feriour authority, called petty conſtables. 
Beſides theſe, we have conftables deno- 
minated from particular places; as, 
conſtable of ihe Tower, of Dover Caſtle, 
of the Caſile of Carnarvon + but theſe 

are properly ca//ellani, or governours of 

caſtles. Cowell. Chambers, 

When I came hither, I was lord high cel le, 
And duke of Buckingham; now poor Edward 
Bol un. Shakſpeare, 
| The knave conftable, had ſet me i“ th* ſtocks, 
i“ th' common ſtocks, for a witch. S e. 
The conſtable being a ſober man, and an enemy 

to ſedition, went to obſerve what they did. 

Clarendon, 

2. To overrun the ConsTABLE. [perhaps 
from conte flable, Fr. the ſettled, firm, 
and ſtated account.} 'To ſpend more 
than what a man knows himſelf ro be 


worth ; a low phraſe. 


CON 


Co'nsT4BLEsRIP, 1. / [from conflable. 
The office of a conſtable. 
This keeperſhip is annexed to the conflablefiip 
of the cafile, and that granted out in leaſe. 
Cargw's Surtey of Cornwall, 
Co'NnsTANCY. n. J. [conflantia, Latin. ] 
1. Immutability; perpetuity; unalterable 
continuance. 

The laws of God himſelf no man will ever 
deny to be of a different conſtitution from the 
former, in reſpe& of the one's conflancy, and 
the mutability of the other. Hooker. 

2. Conliſtency ; unvaried ſtate, | 

Incredible, that conflancy in ſuch a variety, 
ſuch a multiplicity, ſhould be the reſult of 
chance. Ray on the Creation. 

3. Reſolution; firmneſs ; ſteadineſs ; un- 
ſhaken determination, 

In a ſmall ifle, amidft the wideſt ſeas, 
Triumphant conflancy has fix'd her ſeat ; 

In vain the ſyrens ſing, the tempeſts beat. Prior, 
4. Laſting affection; continuance of love, 
or friendſhip, x 


Conflancy is ſuch a ſtability and firmneſs of 
friendſhip, as overlooks and paſſes by leſſer 
failures of Kindneſs, and yet ſtill retains the 
ſame habitual good-will to a friend, South, 

5. Certainty ; veracity ; reality. 

But all the ſtory of the night told over, 

More witneſſeth than fancy's images, 

And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy, 

But, however, ſtrange and admirable. Shakſp. 
CO'NSTANT. adj. [ conflans, Latin. } 
1. Firm; fixed; not fluid. 

If you take highly rectified ſpirit of wine, 
and dephlegmed ſpirit of urine, and mix them, 
you may turn theſe two fluid liquors into a con- 
fant body. Boyle's Hiſtory of Firmneſs, 

2. Unvaried ; unchanged; immutable 
durable. 


The world's a ſcene of changes, and to be 
Conſtant, in nature were inconſtancy. Cowley, 
reſolute; determined; im- 

unſhaken. 

Some (ſhrewd contents 
Now fteal the colour from Baſſanio's cheek : 

Some dear friend dead ; elſe nothing in the world 

Could turn ſo much the conſtitution 

Of any cor ſtant man. Shalſpeare's Mer. of Ven, 
4. Free from change of affection. 

Both loving one fair maid, they yet remained 
conſlant friends. , Sidney. 
5. Certain; not various; ſteady ; firmly 
adherent : with to. 
Now through the land his care of ſouls he 
ſuetch'd, 

And like a ptimitive apoſtle preach'd; 

Still cheerful, ever conftant to his call; 

By many follow'd, lov'd by moſt, admir'd 

by all. Dryden. 

He ſhewed his firm adherence to religion, as 
mode lleꝭ by our national conſtitution; and was 
conflant to its offices in devotion both in pub- 
lick, and in his family. Addiſon's Freehelder, 


3. 


rm 
movable ; 


Co'NnSTANTLY. adm. { from conflant.}] 
Unvariably ; perpetually; certainly ; 
ſteadily, 


It is ſtrange that the fathers ſhould never ap- 

peal ; nay, that they ſhould not conflantly do it, 

Sy Tillotſon, 

70 CONSTE'LLATE. v. n. I conſlella« 

tus, Latin.] To join luſtre; to ſhine 
with one general light. 

The ſeveral things which engage our aſſee- 
tions, do, in a tranſcendent manner, ſhine forth 
and corftellate in Cod. Poyte, 

To ConsTE'LLATE. v.a. To nnite ſeve- 
ral ſhining bodies in one ſplendour. 

| Great conſtitutions, and ſuch as are conffel- 

| Hated into knowledge, do nothing till any outdo. 


| ail, Brewn': Vulgar Errour:, 


CON 


Theſe ſcattered perfe&tions, which were divided 


among the ſeveral ranks of inferiour natures, were 
ſummed up and confle/lated in ours. Glanville, 
CoNSTELLA'TION. n. 6 [ from conflellate. | 
1. A clufter of fixed ſtars. 
For the ſtars of heaven, and the conftellations 
thereof, ſhall not give their light. Iſaiah, 
Tue earth, the air, reſounded; 
The heav'ns and all the conflel/ations rung. 


aſe” conflellation is but one ; 

Though 'tis a train of ſtars. Dryden. 

2. An aſſemblage of ſplendours, or excel- 
lencies. | 

The condition is a confeilation or conjuncture 

of all thoſe goſpel graces, faich, hope, charity, 

ſe|f-denial, repentance, and the reſt, Hammond. 


CoNnsTERNA'TION. #. . [from conflerno, 
Lat.] Aſtoniſhment ; amazement ; ali- 


enation of mind by a ſurpriſe z ſur- 
riſe ; wonder. 

They find the ſame holy conſternation upon 
themſelves that Jacob did at Bethel, which he 
called the gate of heaven. South, 

| The natives, dubious whom 
They muſt obey, in conflernation wait 
Till rigid conqueſt will pronounce their liege. 
Philips. 
Ts CO'NSTIPATE. v. 4. [from conſtipo, 
Latin-} - 


1. To crowd together into a narrow 
room; to thicken ; to condenſe. 
Of cold, the property is to condenſe and con- 
fipate. 
It may, by amaſſing, cooling, and conftipating 
of watcrs, turn them into rain, Ray: 
There. might ariſe ſome vertiginous motions 
or whirpools in the matter of the chavs, whereby 
the atoms might be thruſt and crowded to the 
middle of thoſe whirpools, and there Oe 
one another into great ſolid globes. , entley. 
2, To ſtop up, or ſtop by filling up the 
paſſages. | 
It is not probable that any aliment ſhould have 
the quality of intirely conftipating or ſhutting up 
the capillary veſſels. | Arbuthnet. 
3. To bind the belly, or make coſt ive. 
Omitting honey, which is laxative, and the 
powder of ſome loadſtones in this, doth rather 
conſtipate and bind, than purge and looſen the 
belly. Brown's Vulg. Errours, 
Coxsxir A Tiox. 2. /. [from conſlipate.] 
1. The act of crowding any thing into leſs 
room; condenſation. 
This worketh by the detention of the ſpirits, 
and conflipation of the tangible parts. Bacon, 
It requires either abſolute fulneſs of matter, or 
a pretty cloſe conſtipation and mutual contact of 
its particles, Bentley. 
2. Stoppage ; obſtruction by plenitude. 
The inaQtivity of the gall occaſions a fi pa- 
tion of the belly. Arbuthnet, 
3. The ſtate of having the body bound. 
ConsT1'TUENT. adj. [conſlituens, Lat.] 
That makes any thing what it is; ne- 
ceſſary to exiſtence ; elemental ; eſſen- 
tial; that of which an thing conſiſts. 
Body, ſoul, and reaſon, are the three parts 
necc ſſarily conſtituent of a man. Drydm, 
All animals derived all tne conflitzent matter 
of their bodies, ſucceſſively, in all ages, out of 
this fund. Wwctkward. 
It is impoſſible that the figures and ſizes of its 
conſtituent particles, ſhould be ſo juſtiy adapted 
as to touch one another in every point, Bentley. 
ConsT1'TUENT. n, / 
I. The perſon or thing which conſtitutes 
or ſett'es any thing in its peculiar ſtate, 
Their firſt compoſure and origination requijes 
a higher and nobler conflituent than chance, Hue, 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. . 


Bacon. | 


* 
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2. That which is neceſſary to the ſubſiſt- 
ence of any thing. | 
The obſtruction ot the meſentery is a great 
impediment to nutrition; for the lymph in thoſe 
glands is a neceſſary conflituent of the aliment. 
Arbuthnot. 
3. He that deputes another: as, the re- 


preſentatives in parliament diſregard 
their conſlituents. 


ToCO'NSTITUTE.».a. [conflituo, Lat.] 
1. = formal exiſtence; to make 
any thing what it is ; to produce. 


virtue, ſuch as is neceſſary to the conflituting of 
all others. Decay of Piety. 
2. lo erect; to eſtabliſh. 

We muſt obey laws appointed and conſtituted by 
lawful authority, not againſt the law of God. 

Taylor's Holy Living, 

It will be neceſſary to conſider, how at fit 

| thoſe ſeveral churches were conflituted, that we 

may underſtand how in this one church they were 

all united. Pearſon, 


3. To depute ; to appoint another to an 
office, 


Co'NsTITUTER. . /. [from conflitute.] 
He that conſtitutes or appoints. 

 ConsTiTU'TION: n. /. [from conflitute.] 

1. The act of conſtituting; enacting ; de- 
puting ; eſtabliſhing ; producing. 

2. State of being ; particular texture of 
parts ; natural qualities, 

This is more beneficial than any other conſir- 
tution, Bentley, 

This light being trajected through the parallel 
priſms, if it ſuffered any change by the refrac- 
tion of one, it loſt that impreſhon by the contrary 
refraction of the other; and ſo, being reſtored to 
its priſtine con/itution, became of the ſame condi- 
tion as at firſt, Newton's Opticks. 

3. Corporeal frame. 

Amongſt many bad effects of this oily confii- 
tution, there is one advantage; ſuch who arrive 
to age, are not ſubject to ſtricture of fibres. 

Arbuthneat on Aliment» 


4+ 3 of body, with reſpect to health 
or diſeaſe. | 

If ſuch men happen, by their native conflitu- 

tions, to fall into the gout, either they mind it 

not at all, having no leiſure to be ſtick, or they 

uſe it like a dog. Temple. 

Beauty is nothing elſe but a juſt accord and 


ful conflitution, 
5. Temper of mind. 
Damctas, according to the conſtitution of a dull 
head, thinks no better way to ſhew bimſelf wile 
than by ſuſpecting every thing in his way. Sidney, 
Some dear friend dead; elſe nothing in the 
world | 
Could turn ſo much the conflitution 
Of any conſtant man. Shakſpeare. 
He defended himſelf with undaunted courage, 
and leſs paſſion than was expected from his con- 
flitution. Clarendon. 
6. Eſtabliſhed form of government; ſyſtem 
of laws and cuſtoms, 

The Norman conquering all by might, 
Mixing our cuſtoms, and the tom of 1ight, 
With foreign conflitutions he had brought. Daniel. 

7. Particular law; eſtabliſhed uſage; eſ- 
tabliſhment ; inſtitution. 
We lawſully may obſerve the poſitive cu 
tions of our own churches. Hooker. 
Conflitution, properly ſpeaking in the ſenſe of 
the civil law, is that law which is made and 
ordained by ſome king or emperor ; yet the cano- 
nifts, by adding the word ſacred to it, make it to 
fhgnify the ſame as an eccleſiaſtical canon. Aue. 


ConsT1Tu'TIONAL, adj. [from conflitu- 
tion.] | 


Dryden. 


Prudence is not only a moral but chriſtian 


harmony of the members, animated by a health- 


C ON 


1. Bred in the conſlitution; radical. 
It is not probable any confritutional illneſs will 
be communicated with the ſmall-pox by inocu- 
lation, 7 Sharp's Surgery. 
2. Conſiſtent with the civil conſtitution ; 
legal. 
CoxsTtitu'TIVE. adj, [from conſlitute.] 
1. That conſtitutes any thing what it is; 
elemental; eſſential; productive. 
Although it be placed among the non-naturals, 
that is, tuch as neither naturally co/ftrrutrve nur 
merely deit:uQtive, do preſerve or deitroy Browe, 
The clements and conſtitutive parts of a ſchiſ- 
matick, being the eſteem of himſelf, and the 
contempt of others, Decay of Liety. 
2. Having the power to enact or citablith, 
To CONSTRA'IN. v. 4. [conſtraindre, 
Fr. conſtringo, Lat.] 


t. To compel; to force to ſome action. 

Thy fight, which ſhould 
Make our eyes flow with joy, 
Conftrains them weep, Shakſp. Coriolans., 

Namur ſubdued, is England's palm alone; 
The reſt beficg'd, but we confirain d ihe town. 

Drycen, 
2. To hinder by force; to reſtrain. 

My fire in caves conftrains the winds, 

Can with a breath their clam'ious rage appeaſe 
They fear his whiſtle, and forſake the ſeas. Dryd. 
3. To neceſſitate, 

The ſcars upon yuur honour, therefore, he 
Does pity as conftrained vlemiſhes, 

Nothing deferv*d. S:okſpeare, 

When to his luit Fgvithus gave the rein, 

Did fate or we th' adult'rous act cor foratin # Pope, 
4. To violate; to raviſh. 
Her ſpotleſs chaſtity 
Inhuman traitors! you cortrain'dand forc'd. Shak, 
5. To confine; to preſs. 

When amidſt the fervour of the feaſt, 

The Tyrian hugs and fonds thee on ner bicafR, 
And with ſweet kiſſes in her arms conftratns, 
Thou may ſt infuſe thy venom in her veins. DN. 

How the ſtrait Rays the lender waſte conjiratn, 

G az. 
6. To conſtringe. 

W hen winter troſts confirain the ficld with cold, 

The ſcanty root can take no ſteady hold. Oryd. 
7. To tie; to bind. 

Scarce the weary god had clos'd his eyes, 
When ruſhing on with ſhuuts, he binds in chains 
Tix drowſy prophet, and bis limbs confireins, 

Dryden, 
8. To impriſon. 
Cenſrain'd him in a bird, and made him fly 
Wil. party-coluw'd plumes, a chattering pve. 
Dryen, 
9. To force; to produce in oppoſition to 
nature. 

In this northern tract our hoarſer throats 

Utter unripe, and ill corftrained notes. Muller. 


10. To reſtrain; to withhold. 
The ſoft weapons ol paternal perſuaſions, after 
mankind began to torget the original giver of 
life, became overweak ty refift the heft inclina- 
tion of evil; or after, when it Ucame habitual, 
to cc it. Raleigh, 
ConsTRA'INABLE. adj. from conjirain.] 
Liable to conſtraint; o noxious to com- 
pulſion. 

Whereas men before ſtood bound in conſcience 
to do as reaſon teacheth, they are now, by virtue 
of human law, coat ; and, if they out - 
wardly tranſgreſs, puulhable Heater, 


ConsTRA'INEDLY. adv, [from conflrain,] 
By conſtraint; by compulhon, 

What occaſion it had given them o think, to 
their greater obduiation in evil, that through a 
foward and wanton defire of wr ovation we did 
conſtrainedly thoſe things, for Wich conteience 

MHec der. 


Was pretended. 
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Cons raAHNEA. n. / [from cogſtrain.] 
He that conſtrains. 
CoxsrRA INT. 1. /. [contrainte, Fr.] 
1. Compulſion; compelling force; vio- 
lence; act of overruling the deſire; 
confinement. 
I did ſuppoſe it ſhould be on conffraint ; 
But, heav'n be thank'd, it is but voluntary. Shak/. 
Like you, a man; and hither led by fame, 
Not by conflraint, but by my choice I came. Dryd. 
The conſtant defire of happineſs, and the con- 
fſraint it puts upon us to act for it, no body, I 
think, accounts an abridgment of liberty. Locke, 
2. Confinement. Out of uſe. 
His limbs were waxen weak and raw, 
Thro' long impriſoament, and hard conflraint. 
Spenſer, 
To CONSTRIT'CT, v. a. [conflringo, con- 
firitum, Lat.] 
1. To bind; to cramp; to confine into a 
narrow compaſs. 
2. To contract; to cauſe to ſhrink. 
Such things as contri the fibres, and ſtrengthen 
the ſolid parts. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
ConsTRI'CTION. n. / [from conflrid.)] 
Contraction ; compreſſion ; forcible con- 
traction. Compreſſion is from an outward 
force, conſlrifion trom ſome quality: as 
the throat is compreſſed by a bandage, 
and con/tringed by a cold. 
The air, which theſe receive into the lungs» 
may ſerve to render their bodies equiponderant 
to the water; and the conftri&ion or dilatation of it, 


may probably aſſiſt them to aſcend or deſcend in 
the water. Ray on the Creation, 


ConsTR1'cToR. n. /. [conflrifor, Lat.] 
That which compreſſes or contracts. 

He ſuppoſed the conflrifors of the eye · lids 

mult be ſtrengthened in the ſupercilious. Arbuth, 


To CONSTRINGE. v. a. [conftringo, 
Lat.] To compreſs; to contract; to 


bind; to force to contract itſelf, 
The dreadful ſpout, 
Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 
Confiring'd in maſs by the almighty ſun. Shak/. 
Strong liquors, eſpecially inflammatory ſpirits, 
intoxicate, confiringe, harden the fibres, and 
coagulate the fluids. Arbuthnot, 
ConsTrRI'NGENT. adj. | conflringens, Lat.] 
Having the quality of binding or com- 
preſling. 
Try a deep well, or a conſervatory of ſnow, 
here the cold may be more canſtringent. Bacon, 
Winter binds 
Our ſtrengthen'd bodies in a cold embrace 


Conſtringent. Thomſon's Winter, 
To CONSTRUCT. v. a. [ conſirutus, 
Latin ] 
1. To build; to form; to compile; to 
conſtitute. | 


Let there be an admiration of thoſe divine at- 
tributes and prerogatives, for whoſe manifeſting 
he was pleaſed to canſtruct this vaſt fabrick. Boyle, 


2. To form by the mind: as, he conflrufed 
a new ſyſtem. 


ConsTtTRU'cTION. n. /. [conflrufio, Lat.] 
1. The act of building; fabrication. 
2. The form of building; ſtructure; con- 
formation. 
| There 's no art 
To ſhew the mind's conſtruction in the face. 
Shakſpeare. 
The ways were made of ſeveral layers of flat 
tones and flint: the co:ſtruftion was a little vari- 
ous, according to tlie nature of the ſoil, or the 
materials which they found. Afrbutlinut. 


3. [In grammar. ] The putting of words, | 


CON 


duly choſen, together in ſuch a manner | 
as is proper to convey a complete ſenſe, 
Clarke. 
Some particles conſtantly, and others in certain 
conflruftions, have the ſenſe of a whole ſentence 
contained in them. Locke. 
4. The act of wag, terms in the pro- 
per order, by diſentangling tranſpoſi- 
tions; the act of interpreting; expla- 
nation. 
This label, whoſe containing 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can 
Make no collection of it; let him ſhew 
His {kill in the conſruction. Shakſpeare, 
5, The ſenſe; the meaning ; interpreta- 
In which ſenſe although we judge the apoſtle's 
words to have been uttered, yet hereunto we do 
not -require them to yield, that think any other 
8 7 more ſound. Hooker. 
e that would live at eaſe, ſhould always put 
the beſt conſtruction on buſineſs and converſation. 
Collier on the Spleen. 
Religion, in its own nature, produces good 
will towards men, and puts the mildeſt conflruc- 
tion upon every accident that befals them. Spe@. 


6. Judgment ; mental repreſentation. 
It cannot, therefore, unto reaſonable conſtruc- 
tions ſeem ſtrange, or ſavour of fingularity, that 
we have examined this point. Brown, 


7. The manner of deſcribing a figure or 
problem in geometry. 
8. ConsTRUCT1ON of Equations, in alge- 


bra, is the method of reducing a known | 


equation into lines and figures, in order 
to a geometrical demonſtration. 


ConsTRU'CTURE. n. . [from conflru8.] 
Plle ; edifice ; fabrick. 
They ſhall the earth's conflrufure cloſely bind, 
And to the centre keep the parts confin'd. 
| Blackmore. 
To CO'NSTRUE. v. 8. [conftruo, Lat.] 


1. To range words in their natural order; 


to diſentangle tranſpoſition. 

I'll teach mine eyes, with me-k humility, 
Love-learned letters to her eyes to read ; 

Which her deep wit, that true heart's thought 

can ſpell, 
Will ſoon conceive, and learn to confirue well. 
Spenſer 
Conflrue the times to their neceſſities, 

And you ſhall ſay, indeed, it is the time, 

And not the king, that doth you injuries. Shalſ. 
2. To interpret; to explain; to ſhow the 

meaning. 

I muſt crave that I be not ſo underſtood or 
confirued, as if any ſuch thing, by virtue thereof, 
could be done without the aid and aſſiſtance of 
God's moſt bleſſed ſpirit. Hooker. 

Virgil is ſo very figurative, that he requires, 
(I may almoſt ſay) a grammar apart to conſtrue 
him. Dryden. 

Thus we are put to confirue and paraphraſe our 
own words, to free ourſelves cither from the ig- 
norance or malice of our adverſaries. Stillingfleet, 
When the word is conftrued into its idea, the 

double meaning vaniſhes. Addiſon. 


7% CONSTUPRATE. v. a. [confupro, 
Lat.] To violate ; to debauch ; to de- 
file. | 

ConsTUPRA'TION. 
prate.] Violation; defilement. | 


CONSUBSTA'NTIAL. adj. [ confubflan- | 
tialis, Lat.] 
1. Having the ſame eſſence or ſubſiſtence, 
The Lord our God is but one God: in which 
indivifible unity, notwithſtanding we adore the 
Father, as being altogether of himſelf, we glorify 
that conſubftantial Word, which is the Son; we 


n. /. [from conflu- [ 


CON 
nally proceeding from both, which is the Holy 
wer cm Heoker, 
2. Being of the ſame kind or nature. 

It continueth a body conſubfantial with our 
bodies; a body of the ſame, buth nature and 
meaſure, which it had on earth, Heoker, 

In their conceits the human nature of Chriſt 
was not conſubſtantia to ours, but of another 
kind, Brereqwbad, 

ConsVUBSTANTIA'LITY, n. /. [from con- 
ſubſlantial.} \ 

1. Exiſtence of more than one, in the 
ſame ſubſtance. | 

The eternity of the Son's generation, and his 
co- eternity and ronſubflantiality with the Father, 
when he came down from heaven. Hammond. 


2. Participation of the ſame nature. 

To ConsUBsSTA'NTIATE. v. a. ſ from con 
and /ub/lantia, Lat.] To unite in one 
common ſubſtance or nature. 


Cons BSTANTIA'TION. #. f. [from con- 
ſubſtantiate.) 'The union of the body of 
our bleſſed Saviour with the ſacramen- 


tal element, according to the Lutherans. 

In the point of conſubſtantiation, toward the 
latter end of his life, he changed his mind. 

| Atterbury, 


CO'NSUL. . /. [conſul, conſulendo, Lat.] 
1. The chief magiſtrate in the Roman re- 
publick. 
Or never be ſo noble as a conſul, 
Nor yoke with him for tribune. Shakſpeare. 
Conſuls of mod'rate power in calms were made; 


When the Gauls came, one ſole dictator ſway'd. 
Dryden. 


2. An officer commiſſioned in foreign 


parts to judge between the merchants 
of his nation, and protect their com- 
merce. i a 
Co'Ns$ULAR. adj. ¶conſularis, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the conſul. 
The conſular power had only the ornaments, 
without the force, of the royal authority. Spec. 
2. ConsuLar Man. One who had been 
conſul, 
Roſe not the conſular men, and left their places 
So ſoon as thou ſat'ſt down? Ben Fonſon. 
Co'NSULATE. n. /. Hm Latin. ] 
The office of conſul]. Ro Fo 
His name and conſulate were effaced out of all 
public regiſters and inſcriptions. Addiſon. 
Co'NsULSH1P. . /. [from conſul.] The 


office of conſul. 
The patricians ſhould do very ill, 
To ler the confulfhip be ſo defil d. Ben Jonſon, 
The lovely boy with his auſpicious face, 
Shall Pullio's conſul/frip and triumph grace, Dryd. 
To CONSULT. v. n. [conſulto, Latin.] 
To take counfel together; to deliberate 
in common : it has vith before the per- 


ſon admitted to conſultation. 
Every man, 
After the hideous ſtorm that follow'd, was 
A thing inſpir'd; and, not conſulting, broke 
Into a general prophecy, that this tempeſt, 
Dathing the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on't. Shakſpeare. 
A ſenate-houſe wherein three hundred and 
twenty men ſat conſulting always for the people. 
3 I Maccabses, 
Conſult not with the flothful for any work. 
Eeclus. 
He ſent for his boſom friends, wit whom he 
moſt confidently conſulted, and fhewed the paper 
to them, the contents whereof he could not con- 
ceive. Clarendon, 


7 Consv'LT. v. a. 


t, To aſk advice of: as, he conſulted his 


bleſs and magnify that co- eſſential Spirit, eter- | friends ; to conſult an author. 


CON 


2. To regard ; to act with view or reſpeQ | 


to. 

We are, in the firſt place, to conſult the ne- 
ceſſities of life, rather than matters of ornament 
and delight. L' Eftrange. 

The ſenate owes its gratitude to Cato, 
Who with ſo great a ſoul conſults its _ 
And guards our lives, while he neglects Is own. 


Addiſon. 

3. To plan; to contrive. 
Thou haſt conſulted ſhame to thy houſe, by 
cutting off many people. Habbakuk, 
Many things were there conſulted for the 
future, yet nothing was poſitively reſolved. Clar. 
Co'xsu Lr. n. /. [from the verb. It is 

variouſly accented, ] 


1. The act of conſulting. 
Yourſelf in perſon head oe, choſen half, 


And march t' oppreſs the faction in conſult 
With dying Dorax. Dryd. Don Sebaſtian, 
2. The effect of conſulting; determination. 
He ſaid, and roſe the firſt ; the council broke; 
And all their grave conſults diſſolv'd in ſmoke. 
Dryden” s Fables, 
A council; a number of perſons. aſ- 
ſembled in deliberation, 

Divers meetings and conſults of our whole 
number, to conſider of the former labours. Bacon. 

A conſult of coquets he low 
Was call'd to rig him out a beau. Swift, 

ConsuLTA'TION. n. . [from conſult.] 
1, The act of conſulting ; ſecret delibe- 
ration. 

The chief prieſts held a conſultation with the 
elders and ſcribes. Mark. 

2, A number of perſons conſulted tege- 
ther; a council. 

A conſultation was called, wherein he adviſe- 
a ſalivation. Wiſeman of Abſceſſes. 

3. In law. 

Conſuktatio is a writ, whereby a cauſe, being 
formerly removed by prohibition from the eccle- 
ſiaſtical court, or court chriſtian, to the King's 
court, is returned thither again: for the judges 
of the king's court, if, upon comparing the 
libel with the ſuggeſtion of the party, they dv 
find the ſuggeſtion falſe, or not pioved, and 
there fore the cauſe to be wrongfully called from 
the court chriftian; then, upon this conſultation 
or deliberation, decree is to be returned again, 

Cowell, 

Consvu'LTER. 9 conſult.) One 

that couſults, or aſks counſel or intelli- 
ence. 

There ſhall not be found among you a charmer, 
or a conſulter with familiar ſpirits, or a wizard. | 

Deuteronomy. 

Coxnsvu'MABLE. adj. [from conſume.] Suſ- 

ceptible of deſtruction; poſlible to be 
wafted, ſpent, or deſtroyed. 

Aſbeſtos does truly agree in this common 
quality aſcribed unto bath, of being incombuſti- 
ble, and not conſumable by fire; but it doth 
contract ſo much ſuliginous matter from the 
earthy parts of the oil, though it was tried with 
ſome of the pureſt oil, that in a very few days | 
it did. choak and extinguiſh the fftame. MYilkins. | 

Our growing rich or poor depends only on, which 
is greater or leſs, our importation or exportation 
of conſumable com modities, Locke, 


To CONSU'ME. v. a. [conſumo, Latin. ] 
To waſte; to ſpend ; to deſtroy. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
They do conſume the thing that feeds their fury, 
Shakſpeare. 
Thou ſhalt carry much feed out into the ficld, 
and ſhalt gather but little in; for the locuſts (hail 
canſume it. Deuteronomy. 
Thus in ſoft anguiſh ſhe conſumes the day, ; 
Nor quits her deep retirement. Thomſon. | 


J Consv'me, v. z. To waſte away; to 
be exhauſted. 


— 


| 


CON 
Theſe violent delights have violent ends, 


, Which, as they meet, conſume, Shak. 
ConsSU'MER. n. / ? wag conſume.) One 
W 


that ſpends, es, or. deſtroys any 
thing. 

Money may be confidered as in the hands of 
the conſumer, or of the merchant who buys the 
commodity, when made to export. Locke, 


7; CONSU'MMATE. v. a. [ conſommer, 


Fr. conſummare, Lat.] To complete; 
to perfect; to finiſh ; to end. Aneiently 


accented on the firlt ſyllable. 
Yourſelf, myſelf, and other lords, will paſs 
To conſummate this buſineſs happily. Shak. 
There ſhall we conſummate our ſpouſal rights. 
Shakſpeare. 
The perſon was cunning enough to begin the 
deceit in 'the weaker, and the weaker ſufficient 
to conſummate the fraud in the ſtronger. Brown, 
He had a mind to conſummate the happineſs of 
the day. Tatler, 


Consvu'mumaTE. adj, [from the verb.] 
Complete ; perfect ; finiſhed : omnibus 
numerts abſolutus. 

I do but ſtay till your marriage be conſummate. 
Shakſpeare. 
Earth, in her rich attire 

Conſummate, lovely ſmil'd. Milton. 
Gratian, among his maxims for raiſing a man 
to the moſt conſummate greatneſs, adviſes to per- 
form extraordinary actions, and to ſecure a good 
hiſtorian, Addi ſon. 
If a man of perfect and conſummate virtue falls 
into a misfortune, it raiſes our pity, but not our 
terrour. Addiſon's Spectator. 


ConsSUMMA'TION. n. . [from conſum- 
mate. | 


1. Completion; perfection; end. 

That juſt and regular proceſs, which it muſt 
be ſuppoſed to take from its original to its con- 
ſummation, Addiſon's Specłtutor. 

2. The cnd of the preſent ſyſtem of 


things; the end of the world. 

Frum the firit beginning of the world unto the 
laſt ronſummation thereof, it neither hath been, nor 
can be, otherwiſe. Heeker, 


3. Death; end of life. 
Ghoſt, unlaid, forbear thee! 

Nothing ill come near thee! 

Quiet conjunmation have, 

Unremoved be thy grave! Shal/. 
Coxnsv/MPTION, n. . {conſumptio, Lat.] 
1. The act of conſuming; waſte; de- 

ſtruction, 

In commodities, the value riſes as its quan- 
tity is lefs and vent greater; which depends 
upon its being preferred in its conſumption, Locke. 

2. The ſtate of walting or periſhing. 

Etna and Veſuvius have ſent forth flames for 
this two or three thouſand years, yet the moun- 
tains themſelves have not ſuffered any confidera- 
ble diminution or conſumption; but are, at this 
day, the higheſt mountains in thoſe countries. 


Wodu ard, 
3. [In phyſick.] A waſte of 


muſcular 
fleſh. It is frequently attended with a 
hectick fever, and is divided by phyſi- 
cians into ſeveral kinds, according to 


the variety of its cauſes. Quincy. 
. Conſumption (0 
In hollow bones of man. Shakſ. Timon. 
The ſtoppage of women's courſes, if not looked 
to, ſets them into a cenſemption, dropiy, or 
ther diſeaſe. Harvey, 
he ciſential and diſtinguiſhing character of a 
confirmed confumpticry is a waſting of the body 
Ly reaſon of an ulcerated ſtate oi the lungs, at- 
tended with a cough, a diſcharge of purutent 
matter, and a hectick fever. Blackmore, 


CongsU'MPFLYE, ad. [from conſume. 


CON 


1. Deſtructive; waſting ; exhauſting ; 
And in their triumph die; like fire and powder, | 


having the quality of conſuming. 
A long conſumptive war is more likely to break 
this grand Alliance than diſable France. Addiſon. 
2. Diſeaſed with a conſumption. 
Nothing taints ſound lungs ſooner than in- 
ſpiring the breath of conſumptive lungs. Harvey, 
The lean, conſumptive wench, with coughs 
decay'd, f 
Is call'd a pretty, tight, and ſlender maid. Dryd. 
By an exact regimen a conſumptive perſon may 
hold out for years. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Consu'MPFTIVENESS. n./. [ from conſump- 
tive.] A tendency to a conſumption. 
Consv'TILE. adj. [conſutilts, Lat.] That 
is ſewed or ſtitched together. Dis. 


D CONTA'BULATE. v. a. [ contabulo, 
Latin. ] To floor with boards. 

CoNTABULA'TION. . /. [contabulatio, 
Latin. ] A joining of boards together; 
a boarding a floor. 


CONTACT. n. . Ccontadus, Latin.] 
Touch; cloſe union; juncture of one 
body to another. 

The Platoniſts hold, that the ſpirit of the lover 
doth paſs into the ſpirits of the perſon loved, 
which cauſeth the deſire of return into the body; 
whereupon followeth that appetite of contact and 
conjunction, Bacen's Natural Hiftery. 

When the light fell ſo obliquely on the air, 
which in other places was between tnem, as tv 
be all reflected, it ſeemed in that place of ont 
to be wholly tranſmitted, Newton's Opticks, 

The air, by its immediate contuct, may coagu- 
late the blood which flows along the air-bladders. 

Arbuthnet on Diet. 

ConTA'cTION. n./. [ contafus, Latin. a 
The act of touching; a joining one body 
to another. 

That deleterious it may be at ſome diſtance, 
and deſtructive without corporal contattion, there 
is no high improbability. Brewn, . 

CONTA'GION. . /. [contagio, Lat.) 

1. The emiſſion from body to body by 
which diſeaſes are communicated. 

If we two be one, and thou play ſalſe, 

1 do digeſt the poiſon of thy fleſh, 
Being ſtrumpeted by thy contagion. Sha ſpeare. 

In infection and contagion from body to body, 
as the plague and the like, the infection is re- 
ceived many times by the body paſhve ; but yet 
is, by the ſtrength and good diſpoſition thereof, 
repulſed. Bacon. 

2. Infection; propagation of miſchief, or 
diſeaſe. 

Nor will the goodneſs of intention excuſe the 
ſcandal and contagion of example. Azng Charles. 

Down fell they, 
And the dire hiſs renew'd, and the dire form 
Catch'd by contagion, Milton's Paradiſe Left. . 

3. Peſtilence; venomous emanations. 

Will he ſteal out of his wholeſome bed, 

To dare the vile centagien of the night? Shak/, 


ConTaA'610Us. adj. [from contagio, Lat.] 
Infectious; caught by approach; pow. 
ſonous ; peſtilential. 

The jades 
That drag the tragick melancholy night 
From their miſty jaws - 
Breathe foul, contagious darkneſs in the air, 
Shakſpeare”s Henry vt. 
We ſicken ſoon from her centugines care, 
Grieve tor her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair. 
Pete. 

ConTa'GI0USNESS. n,/. from contagious. } 
The quality of being contagious, 

To CONT AN. v. a. [contineo, Lat.] 

1. To hold as a veſſel. 


Tnere aie many other things which Jeſus did, 
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the which if they ſhuuld be wriven every ons; 
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4 ſuppoſe that even the world itſolf could not 
contain the books that ſhould be written, John. 
_ Gently inſtructed I ſhall hence depart, 
«Greatly in peace of thought, and have my fill 
Of knowledge what this veſſel can contarn. 


Milton. 
What thy ſtores contain bring forth, and pour 
Abundance. Milton. 


2. To comprehend; to compriſe. 
What ſeem'd fair in all the world, ſeem'd now 
Mean, or in her ſumm'd up, in her contain d. 
Milton, 
The earth, 
Though in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall, 
Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain 
'More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines. 
Milton, 
3. To compriſe, as a writing. 
Wherefore alſo it is contained in the ſeripture. 
, t Peter. 


4. To reſtrain; to withhold ; to keep 


within bounds. | 

All men ſhould be contained in duty ever 
after, without the terrour of warlike forces. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
Their king's perſon contains the unruly people 
from evil occaſions. Spenſer. 
I tell you, firs, 

If you ſhould ſmile, he grows impatient. 
— Fear not, my lord, we can contain ourſelves, 
" Shakſpeare. 
To ConTa'in. v. . To live in conti- 


nence. 
I felt the zrdour of my paſſion increaſe, till I 
could no longer contain. Arbutlinot and Pope. 


ConTA'NABLE. adj. e contain] Poſ- 
ſible to be contained. 

The air, containable within the cavity of the 

eolipile, amounted to eleven grains, | Boyle, 


To CONTA'MINATE. v. a. [conta- 
mino, Latin.) To defile; to pollute ; 
to corrupt by baſe mixture. 
"Shall we now 
Centaminate our fingers with baſe bribes? Shak/. 
A baſe pander holds the chamber-door, 
Whiift by a flave, no gentler than a dog, 
His faireſt daughter is contaminated. Shakſpeare. 
Do it not with poiſon ; ſtrangle her in her bed, 
Even in the bed ſhe hath contaminated. Shak. 
| I quickly ſhed 
Some of l is baſtard blood, and in diſgrace 
Beſpoke him thus : contaminated, baſe, 
And miſbegotten blood I ſpill of thine, Sha? ſp. 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation to 
Aeſh, to a terreſtrial converſe; yet 'tis, like 
the ſun, without contaminating its beams. Glanw. 
He that lies with another man's wife, propa- 
gates children in another's family for him to 
keep, and contaminates the honour thereof as 
much as in him lies, Apvlifſe's Parergon. 


Cox TANMINA“TTON. 1. / from contami- 
nate.] Pollution; defilement. 


ConTE'MERATED. adj. [contemeratus, 
Latin. ] Violated ; polluted, Dit. 
To CONTE/MN. v. a. {contemno, Lat. 
To defpiſe ; to ſcorn; to flight; to dil- 
gegard; to neglect; to defy. 
Yet better thus, and known to be contemned, 
Than fiill contomned and flattered, Sha! ſpeare. 
Eve, thy contempt of life and pleaſure ſeems 
To argue in thee ſomething more ſublime 
And excellent than what thy mind contemms. 
Milton, 
Py gmalion then the Tyrian ſceptre ſway'd, 
One who coztemn' 4 divine and human laws; 
Then ſtriſe enſued. Dryden's Virg. Enid, 
ConTE'NNER. n. ſ. [from contemn.] One 
that contemns ; a deſpiſer ; a ſcorner. 
He counſels him to proſecute innovators of 


worſhip, not only as co-:trmners of the gods, but 
4iſturbers of the fate. South, 


Zo CONTE/'MPER, v. 4. [ contempero, 
9 


CON 
Latin.) To moderate; to reduce to a 
lower degree by mixing ſomething of 
oppoſite qualities. 
he leaves qualify and contemper the heat, 
and hinder the evaporation of moiſture. Ray. 
CownTE'MPERAMENT. n. /. | from contem- 


pero, Lat.] The degree of any quality 
as tempered to others. 

There is nearly an equal contemperament of the 
warmth of our bodies to that of the hotteſt part 
of the atmoſphere, 5 Der lam. 

To CONTE'MPERATE. v. 4. [from con- 
temper.) To diminiſh any quality by 
ſomething contrary; to moderate; to 
temper. * 

The mighty Nile and Niger do not only moiſten 


and contemperate the air, but refreſh and humec- 
tate the earth, Brown, 


If blood abound, let it out, regulating the 
patient's diet, and contemperating the tumours, 
Wiſeman's Surgery, 
CoNTEMPERA'TION. . /. [from contem- 
perate. | 
1. The act of<diminiſhing any quality by 
admixture of the contrary ; the act of 
moderating or tempering. 

The uſe of air, without which there is no 
continuation in life, is not nutrition, but the 
contemper ation of fervour in the heart. Brown. 

2. Proportionate mixture; proportion, 

There is not greater variety in men's faces, 
and in the contemperations of their- natural hu- 
mours, than there is in their phantaſies. Halc. 


To CONTE'MPLATE. v. a. [contem- 
plor, Lat. This ſeems to have been once 
accented on the firſt ſyllable. ] To con- 
ſider with continued attention; to ſtudy ; 
to meditate. 

There is not much difficulty in confining the 


mind to contemplate what we have a great deſire 
to know, Watts. 


CoxTE'MPLATE. v.n. To muſe; to think 
ſtudiouſly with * attention. 
So many hours muſt I take my reſt; 
So many hours muſt I contemplate, 
Sapor had an heaven of glaſs, which he trod 
upon, contemplating over the ſame as if he had 
been Jupiter, Peac lam. 
How can I conſider what belongs to myſelf, 
when I have been ſo long contemplating on you? 
Dryden's Juvenal, Preface, 
CONTEMPLA'TION. . f. [from contem- 


plate. ] 


1. Meditation ; ſtudious thought on any 
ſubje& ; continued attention. 
How now? what ſerious comtemplation are 
you in? Shakſpeare. 
Contemplation is keeping the idea, which is 
brought into the mind, for ſume time actually 
in view, Locke. 
2. Holy meditation; a holy exerciſe of 
the ſoul, employed in attention to ſacred 
things. 
I have breath'd a ſecret vow 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 
Only attended by Nexiſſa here. Shakſpeare. 


3- The faculty of ſtudy : oppoſed to the 
power of action. 

There are two functions, contemplation and 
practice, according to that general diviſion of 
ohjects; ſome of which entertain our ſpeculation, 
others employ our actions. Seuth. 


ConTE'MPLATIVE. adj. [from contem- 


plate.) 
t. Given to thought or ſtudy ; Rudious ; 
thoughtful, 
Fixt and contemplative their looks, 
Still turning over nature's books. 


Denkam, 


| 2, Employed in ſtudy ; dedicated to ſtudy. 


—  . * — — _— — o 


5 hakſpeare. 


CON. 

T am no courtier, nor verſed in ſtate affairs + 
my life hath rather been contemplative than 
active. Bacon, 

Contemplative men may be without the plea- 
ſure of diſcovering the ſecrets of ſtate, and men 
of action are commonly without the pleaſure of 
tracing the ſecrets of divine art. Grew, 


3. Having the power of thought or me. 
ditation, 


So many kinds of creatures might be to exer.. 
ciſe the contemplative faculty of man, Ray, 


ConTE'MPLATIVELY. adv. | from contem- 
plative.] Thoughtfully ; attentively ; 
with deep attention. 

ConTEemeLa'toR. n. /. [Lat.] One em- 
3 in ſtudy; an Inquirer after know. 

edge; a ſtudent. | | 

In the Perfian tongue the. word magus imports 
as much as a contemplator of divine and heavenly 
ſcicnce. Raleights Hiftery. 

The Platonick contemplators reject both the ſe 
deſcriptions, founded upon parts and colours. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

CONTE'MPORARY. adj. {contempo- 
rain, Fr.] | 

1. Living in the ſame age; coetaneous, 

Albert Durer was contemporary to Lucas. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

2. Born at the ſame time. 

A grove born with himſelf he ſees, 

And loves his old contemporary trees, Cowley, 

3. Exiſting at the ſame point of time, 

It is impoſſible to make the ideas of yeſterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, to be the ſame; or 
bring ages paſt and tuture together, and make 
them contemporary, Locke. 


ConTE'MPORARY, . J. One who lives 
at the ſame time with another. 
All this in blooming youth you have achiey'd; 
Nor are your foil'd contemporaries griev'd. Dryd, 
As he has heen favourable to me, he will hear 
of his kindneſs from our contemporaries; for we 
are fallen into an age illiterate, cenſorious, and 
detract ng. Dryden's Juvenal, Preface, 
The active part of mankind, as they do moſt 
for the good of their contemporaries, very de- 
ſervedly gain the greateſt thare in their applauſes. 
Adauiſon's Freeholder, 


Zo CONTE'MPORISE, v. 4. [con and tem- 
pus, Latin.] Jo make contemporary; 

to place in the ſame age. ä 
The indiFerency of their exiſtences, centem- 


periſed into our actions, admits a farther conſi- 
deration. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


CONTE MPT. n. / [contemptus, Lat.] 
1. The act of deſpiſing others; flight re- 


gard; ſcorn. 
It was neither in contempt nor pride that I did 


not bow. Efther. 
The ſhame of being miſerable, 

Expoſes men to ſcoin and baſc contempt, 

Even from their neareſt friends, Denham. 


There is no aQiun, in the behaviour of one 
man towards another, of which human nature is 
more impaticnt than of conrempt; it being an 
undervaluing of a man, upon a belief of his utter 
uſclefinefs and irability, and a ſpiteful endeavour 
to engage the reſt of the world in the (ame fight 
eltcem of him. South, 


| His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud 


contempt 
Rejects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 
Nothing, ſays Longinus, can be great, the 
contempt of which is great, Addiſon. 
2. The ftate of being deſpiſed ; vileneſs. 
The place was like to come unto contempt. 
2 Aſus. 


ConTE'MPTIBLE. adj. [from contempt. ] 
1, Worthy of contempt ; deſerving ſcorn. 
No man truly knows himſelf, but he groweth 
daily morc contemptible in his owp eyes, Taylor, 


From no one vice exempt, 
And moſt contemptible to ſhun contempr, 
2, Deſpiſed; ſcorned ; neglected, 

There is not ſo contemptible a plant or animal, 
that docs not confound the moſt enlarged under- 
ſanding. Locke. 

3. Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe; contemptu- 
ous. This is no proper ule. 

If ſhe ſhould make tender of her love, ti 
very poſſible he'll ſcurn it ; for the man hath a 
contemptible ſpirit, Shakſpeare.' 

CoxnTE'MPTIBLENESS. n. f [from con- 
temptible.] The ſtate of being con- 
temptible ; the ſtate of being, deſpiſed ; 
meanneſs ; vileneſs ; baſeneſs; cheap- 
neſs, | 

Who, by a ſteddy practice of virtue, comes 
to diſcern the contemptibleneſs of baits wherewith 
he allures us. Decay of Piety. 

ConTe'MPTIBLY. adv. [ from contemptible. ] 
Meanly ; ia a manner deſerving con- 
tempt. 's 

Know'ſt thou not 
Their language, and their ways? They alſo know, 
And reaſon not contemptibly, Milton. 

ConTe'MyTUoOUs. adj. [ from contempt. 
Scornful ; apt to deſpiſe ; uſing words 
or actions of contempt ; inſolent. 

To negle& God all our lives, and know that 
we neglect him; to offend God voluntarily, and 
know that we offend him, caſting our hopes on 
the peace which we truſt to make at parting, is 

no other than a rebellious preſumption, and even 


Pope. 


a contemptuous laughing to ſcorn and deriding of | 


God, his laws, and precepts. Raleigh, 
Some much averſe I found, and wond'rous 
harſh, 
Contemptucus, proud, ſet on revenge and ſpite. 
Milt. Agon. 
Rome, the proudeſt part of the heathen world, 
entertained the moſt contemptuous opinion of the 
Jews. Atterbury. 
ConTEe'MeTUOUSLY. adv. [from contemp- 
tuons.] With ſcorn; with deſpite ; 
ſcornfully ; deſpitefully. | 
I throw my name againſt the bruifing ſtone, 
Trampling contemptuorfly on thy diadem. Shak/. 
The apoſtles and moſt eminent chriſtians were 
poor, and uſed contemptuouſly. Taylor. 
If he governs tyrannically in youth, he will 
he treated contemptuouſly in age; and the baſer 
his enemies, the more intolerable the affront. 
ö L' Eftrange. 
A wiſe man would not ſpeak contemptuouſly 
of a prince, though out of his dominions. 7 illotſon, 


ConTE'MPTUOUSNESS. #. J. [from con- 
temptuous, | Diſpoſition to contempt ; 
iaſolence. . Die. 


To CONTE'ND. v. n. [contendo, Lat.] 


1. To ſtrive; to ſtruggle in oppoſition, 

Hector's forehead ſpit forth blood 

At Grecian ſwords contending, Shat#ſpeare, 

His wonders and his praiſes do contend 

Which ſhould be thine or his. Shakſpeare, 
Death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they live or die. Shatſpeare's Macbeth. 
Diſtreſs not the Moabites, neither contend with 
them in battle; for I will not give thee of their 
land, | Deut. 
2, To vie; to act in emulation. 
Lou ſit above, and ſee vain men below 
Cuntend for what you only can beſtow. Dryden. 
3. It has for before the ground or cauſe 
of contention. | 

The queſtion which our author would contend 
For, if he did not forget it, is, what perſons bave 

a right to be obeyed. Lacke. 
4. Sometimes abort. 

He will find that many things he fiercely con- 
tended about were trivial. Decay of Piety. 
5. It has 2vith before the opponent. 

Vor. I. 


CON 


This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
Shakſpeare's Henry. v1. 
If we eonſider him as our Maker, we cannot 
contend with him. Temple. 
6. Sometimes againſt. 
In ambitious ſtrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour. Shakſpeare. 
{6 Cox TR ND. v. 3. To diſpute any 
thing; to conteſt. 
Their airy limbs in ſports they exerciſe, 
And on the green contend the wreſtler's prize. 
Di den' Aneid. 
A time of war at length will conie, 
When Carthage ſhall contend the world with 


Rome, : Dryden. 
Thus low we lie, 


Shut from this day and that conzended ſky. Dryd. 
ConTE'NDENT. n./, [from contend. ] An- 
tagoniſt; opponent ; champion; com- 
batant. Not uſed. | 
In all notable changes and revolutions, the 
contendents have been ſtill made a prey to the 
third party. ' Eftrange. 
CoNnTE'NDER. . /. | from contend, ] Com- 
batant; champion. 


The contenders for it look upon it eds 9 
che. 
Thoſe diſputes often ariſe in good earneſt 
where the two contenders do really believe the 
different propoſitions which they ſupport. Watts. 
CONTENT. adj. { contentus, Lat.] 
1. Satisfied, ſo as not to repine ; caſy, 
though not highly. pleaſed. 
Born to the ſpacious empire of the Nine, 
One would have thought ſhe ſhould have been 
content 
To manage well that miglity government. Dryd. 
Who is content, is happy. 2 3 
A man is perfectly content with the tate he is 
in, when he is perfectly without any uneaſineſs. 
| 3 Locke. 
Foe to loud praiſe, and friend to learned eaſe, 


Content with ſcience in the vale of peace, Pope. 
2. Satisfied, ſo as not to oppoſe. 
Submit you to the people's voices, 
Allow their officers, and be content 
To ſuffer lawful cenſure. Shakſpeare. 


To ConTe'xr. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To ſatisfy, ſo as to ſtop complaint ; 
not to offend; to appeaſe, without 
plenary happineſs or complete gratifi- 


cation. | 
Content thyſelf with this much, and let this 
ſatisfy thee, that I love thee, Sidney. 
Great minds do ſometimes content themſelves 
to threaten, when they could deftroy. Tillotſon. 
Do not content yourſelves with ubſcure and 
confuſed ideas where clearer are to be attained. 
Watts' Logick, 
2. To pleaſe ; to gratify. 
Is the adder bettet than the eel | 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye? Shatſ, 
It doth much content me, 
To hear him ſo inclin'd. Shatſpeare's Hamlet. 
If a man ſo temper his actions, as in ſome 
one of them he doth content every faction, the 
muſic k of praiſe will be fuller. Bacon, 
Wheat is contented with a meaner earth, and 
contenting with a ſuitable gain. Carex, 


ConTe'NrT. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1. Moderate happineſs ; ſuch ſatisfaction 
as, though it does not fill up deſire, ap- 
peaſes complaint. 

Nought 's bad, all 's ſpent, 

Where our defire is got without content. Shakſp. 
One thought content the good to be enjoy'd; 
This every little accident deſtroy'd. Dryden, 

A wiſe content his even ſoul ſecu d; 
By want not ſhaken, nor by wealth allur'd. 
q | Smith n Philips, 


3. v contentus, 
w 


CON 


2. Acquieſcence; ſatisfaction in a ching 


unexamined. 

Others for language all their care expreſs, | 
And value. books, as women men, for dreſs: 
Their praiſe is ſtill—the ſtile is excellent; 

The ſenſe they humbly take upon content. Pope. 


contained, ] That 
ich is contained, or included, in any 
thing. . 
Though my heart's content firm love doth bear 
Nothing of that ſhall from mine eyes appear. 
_ Shakſpeare. 
Scarcely any thing can be determined of the 
particular contents of any fingle maſs of ore by 
mere inſpect ion. Mood ward. 
Experiments are made on the blood of healthy 
animals: in a weak habit ſerum might afford 
other contents. Arbuth not. 


4. The power of containing; extent; 


capacity. 

This iſland had then fifteen hundred ſtröng 
ſhips of great centent. Bacon. 

It were good to know the geometrical content, 
figure, and ſituation of all the lands of a king- 
dom, according to natural bounds. Graunt. 

5. That which is compriſed in a writing. 
In this ſenſe the plural only is in uſe. 
| I bave a letter ſrom her, 
Of ſuch contents as you will wonder at. 
: Shakſpeare. 

I ſhall. prove theſe writings not counterfeits, 
but authentick; and the contents true, and wor- 
thy of a divine original.  Grew's Coſmslogia. 

The contents of both books come before thoſe 
of the firſt book, in the thread of the ſtory. 

Addiſon's SpeFator. 
CoNTENTA'T1ON. 2. J. [from content. ] 
Satisfaction; content. Out of uſe. - 

I ſeek no better warrant than my own conſci- 
ence, nor no greater pleaſure than mine own 
contentation, Sidney. 

- . Fourteen years ſpace, during the minority of 
Gordianus, the government was with great ap- 
plauſe and contentation in the hands of Miſitheus, 
a pedant. Bacin. 

The ſhield was not long after incruſted with 
a new ruſt, and is the ſame, a cut of which 
hath been engraved and exhibited, to the great 
contentation of the learned. Arbuthnot and Pope. 


CoNnTE'NTED, icipial adj. [ from con- 
tent.) Satisfied ; at quiet; not repin- 
ing; not demanding more; eaſy, though 
not plenarily happy. 

Barbaroſſa, in hope by ſufferance to obtaie 
another kingdom, ſcemed contented with the 
anſwer. Kn/les' Hiftory. 

Dream not of other worlds, 
Contented that thus far has been reveal'd, .. 

Not of earth only, but of higheſt heav'n. as 

Milton's Par, Loft. 

If he can deſcry a 

Some nobler foe approach, to him he calls, 
And begs his fate, and then contented falls. 
Denar. 

To diſtant lands Vertumnus never roves, , 
Like you contented with his native groves. Pope. 


J 


CownTE NTEDNESS. . /. [from contented.] 


State of ſatisfaction in any lot. 15 
Angling was, after tedious ſtudy, 2 calmer of 


unquiet thoughts, a moderator of Paſſions, a pro- 
curer of contentedneſs. Walton*s Angler. 


CoNnTE'NTI1ON. n. /. [contentio, Lat.] 


1. Strife; debate; conteſt ; quarrel ; mu- 
tual oppoſition. 

Can we with manners aſk what was the dif- 

ference ? 

— Safely, I think; 'twas a contention in 

publick. Shatſpeare, 

Avoid fovlith queſtions and gencalogies, and 

contentions and ſtrivings. Titus, 


Can they keep themſelves in a perpetual cn- 
tention with their eaſe, thei reaſon, and the: 
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God, and not eadure a ſhort combat with a 
nn ful cuſtom? | Decay of Pizty. 

The ancients made contention the principle that 
reigned in the chaos at firſt, and then Jove ; the 
one to expreſs the diviſions, and the other the 
union of all parties in the middle and common 
bond. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


2. Emulation; endeavour to excel, 
Sons and brother at a ſtrife ? 
What is your quarrel ? how began it firſt ? 
Io quarrel, but a ſweet contention. Slalſ. 
3. Eagerneſs; zeal; ardour; vehemence 
of endeavour. 

Your own carneſtneſs and contention to effect 
what you are about, will continually ſuggeſt to 
you ſeveral artifices. older. 

This is an end, which at firſt view appears 
worthy our utmoſt contention to obtain, Rogers. 


ConTze'ntTiouvs. adj. [from contend. ] 
. given to debate; per- 


verſe; not peaceable. 
Thou thinkeſt much that this contentious ſt orm 
Invades us to the ſkin.. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
There are certain contentions humows that are 
never to be pleaſed, L' Eftrange. 
Reſt made them idle, idleneſs made them cu- 


rious, and curioſity contentious. Decay of Picty. 
Cox rRNTIOUS Furiſaifion, [ In law.] 


A court which, has a power to judge j» 


and determine differences between con- 
tending parties. The lord chief juſ- 
tices, and judges, have a contentious ju- 
riſdiction; but the lords of the treaſury, 
and the commiſſioners of the cuſtoms, 
have none, being merely judges of ac- 
counts and tranſactions. Chambers, 


ConT#'/nT10USLY. adv. from conten- 


tious.] Perverſely ; quarrelſomely. 

We ſhall not contentio:fly rejoin, or only to 
Juſtify our own, but to applaud and confirm his 
maturer afſertions. Brown, 

ConTe'NTIOUSNESS. n, /. [from conten- 
tious.] Proneneſs to conteſt; perverſe- 
neſs; turbulence ; quarrelſomeneſs. 


Do not contentiouſn?ſ;, and cruelty, and ſtudy 


of revenge, ſeldom fail of retaliation ? Bentley, 
CoxTENTLESS. adj. [from content.] Diſ- 
contented ; diffatisfed ; uneaſy. 
Beſt ſtates, contentleſt, 


Have a diſtracted and moſt wretched being, 
Worſe than the worſt, content. Shakſpeare. 


ConTtTe'NTMENT. n./, [from content, the 
verb. ] 2 

1. Acquieſcence, without plenary ſatisfac- 
tion. 

Such men's contentment muſt be wrought by 
Sratagem : the uſual method of fare is not for 
them. Hooker. 

Submiſſion is the only reaſoning between a 
creature and its Maker, and contentment in his 
will is the beſt remedy we can apply to misfor- 
tunes. : Temple. 

Contentment, without external honour, is hu- 
mility ; without the pleaſure of eating, tempe- 
France. Gretoꝰs Coſmelogia, 

Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe ; 

" Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment theſe. Pope. 

But now no face divine contentment wears, 
Tis all blank ſadneſs, or continual tears. Pope, 

2. Gratification. 
At Paris the prince ſpent one whole day, to 
| give his mind ſome contentment in — of a 
famous city. ofton. 


 ConTe'r MIN OUS. adj. [ conterminus, Lat.] 
Bordering upon ; touching at the boun- 
daries. 
This conformed ſo many of them, as were 
eonterminous to the colonies and garriſons, to the 
Ryan laws. Hale. 


CON 


ConTrnnra'nzouvs. adj,” [conterranens, 


| 


1 


| 2 of conteſting wit it, when 
* : 


Lat.] Of the ſame country. Di. 

74 CONTE'ST. v. a. [contefler, French, 
probably from contra teſtari, Lat.] To 
diſpute ; to controvert ; to litigate; to 
call in queſtion, 


] 'Tis evident upon what account none have 


preſumed to conte the proportion of theſe an- 

cient pieces. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

To ConTe'sT. v. n. 

1. To ſtrive; to contend : followed by 
with, 

The difficulty of an argument adds to the 
there are 
g-of victory. * Burnet. 

o vie; to emulate. 

I do conte 

As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 

As ever in ambitious, trength I did 

Contend againſt thy valour. Shakſpeare. 
Of man, who dares in pomp with on conteſt, 
Unchang'd, immortal, and ſupremely bleft ? 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

Co'NTEsT. n. /. [from the verb. It is 

no accented on the firſt 


pute ; difference ; debate. 
This of old no leſs contefts did move, 
Than when for Homer's birth ſev'a cities ſtrove, 
| Denham. 
A definition is the only way whereby the 
meaning of words'can be known, without leaving 
room for con:eft about it. : Locke. 
Leave all 9giſy pontefts, all immodeſt clamours, 
and brawling language. atts, 
ConTtE'sTABLE, adj. * 5 — conteſb.] 
That may be conteſted; diſputable; 
controvertihle. 
ConTE'sTABLENESS. 2. / {from conte/- 
table.] Poſſibility of conteſt, Did. 


2, 


ConTEsTA'T1ON. 1. /. [from gonteſt.] The 


act of conteſting ; debate; ftrife. 
Doors ſhut, viſits forbidden, and, which was 
worſe, divers conteftations even with the queen 
herſelf, Watton, 
After years ſpent in domeſtick, unſociable con- 
teflations, the found means to withdraw. Clarend. 


To CONTE'X. v. a. [contexo, Lat.] To 
weave together; to unite by interpoſi- 
tion of parts, Not in uſe, 

Natwie may contex a plant, though that be 
a perfectly mixt concrete, without having all the 
elements previouſly preſented to her to compound 
it of. Beyle. 
The fluid body of quickfilver is contexed with 

_ the ſalts it carries up in ſublimation. Beyle. 

Co'x TEXT. 2. / e Latin.] The 
general ſeries of a diſcourſe; the parts 
of the diſcourſe that precede and follow 


the ſentence quoteil. 

That chapter is really a repreſentation of one, 
which hath only the knowledge, not practice, of 
his duty; as is manifeſt from the context. 

| Hammond on Fundamentals. 
ConTE'xT. adj, [from context.] Knit to- 


gether ; firm. 

Hollow and thin, for lightneſs; but withal 
context and firm, for flirength. . Derham. 
ConTE'xTURE. n. /. [from contex.] The 
diſpoſition of parts one among others; 
the compoſition of any thing out of 
ſeparate parts; the ſyſtem ; the conſti- 
tution; the manner in which any thing 

is woven or formed. 1 
He was nat of any delicate contexture; his limbs 
rather ſturdy than dainty. Mot ton. 
Every ſpecies, afterwards expreſſed, was pro- 
duced from that idea, forming that wonderful 
contexture of created beings. Dryden. 

Hence gan relax 

The ground's centexture; hence Taitarian dregs, 


ſyllable.] Diſ- 


CON 
Sulphur and nitrous ſpume, enkindling keree, 
Beilow'd within their darkſome caves, Philips, 
This apt, this wiſe contexture of the ſea, 
Makes it the ſhips, driv'n by the winds, obey ; 
Whence hardy merchants ſail from ſhore to ſhore, 
Blackmore, 
ConTIGNA'TION, n. {+ [ contignatio, Lat.] 
1. 2 frame of beams joined together; a 
ory. 
We mean a porch, or cloiſter, or the like, of 
one contignation, and not in ſtoried buildings. 
| Motton's Architecture. 
Where more of the orders than one ſhall be 
ſet in ſeveral tories or contignations, there muſt be 
an exquiſite care to place the columns one over 
another, Wotton, 


2. The act of framing or joining a fabrick 
of wood, 

Conrrcv'ity. n. . [from contiguous, ] 
Actual contact; ſituation in which 
two bodies or countries touch upon 
each other. 

He de ned magnetical attraction to be a na- 
tural imitation and diſpoſition conforming unto 
contiguity. Brown, 

The immediate contiguity of that convex were 
a real ſpace. Hale's Orig. of Mankind. 

CONTI'GUOUS. adj. [ contiguur, Lat.] 

1. Meeting ſo as to touch; bordering 
upon each other ; not ſeparate. 

lame doth not mingle with flame as air doth 

with air, or water with water, but only re- 

maineth cont/guas ; as it cometh to paſs betwixt 

conſiſting bodies. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt, 
The loud miſrule 

Of chaos far remov'd ; leſt fierce extremes, 
Contiguous, might diſtemper the whole frame. 


Milton. 
The eaſt and weft, 
Upon the globe, a mathematick puint 
Oaly divides : thus happineſs and miſery, 
And all extremes, are ſtill contiguous, Denham, 
Diſtinguiſh them by the diminution of the 
lights and ſhadows, joining the contiguous ob- 
: jects by the participation of their colours. Dryd,. 
When I viewed it too near, the two halfs of 
the paper did not appear fully divided from one 
another, but ſeemed contiguous at one of their 
angles. eqxuton's Opticks. 
2. It has ſometimes with. 
Water, being contiguous with air, cooleth it, 
but moiſteneth it not. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
ConTi'GvousLy, adv. [from contiguous. ] 


Without any intervening ſpaces, 

Thus diſembroii*d, they take their proper placey 
The next of kin contiguorfly embrace, 
And foes are ſunder'd by a larger ſpace. Dryden. 


ConTtrYGvousNess, n. [from conti- 

guous.] Cloſe connexion ; coherence. 

Dis. 

Co'NTINENCE. 5 

Co'xrixz ner. © J Lcontinentia, Lat.] 
1. Reſtraint; command of one's ſelf. 

He knew what to ſay; he knew alſo when to 


leave off, a continence which is practiſed by few 
writers. Dryden's Fab. Pref, 


2. Chaſtity in general. 
Where is he ?— 
In her chamber, making a ſermon of continency 
to her, and rails, and ſwears, and rates, Shakf, 
Sutfer not diſhonour to approach 
Th' imperial ſeat; to virtue conſecrate, 
To juſlice, contiuence, and nobility, 
3. Forbearance of lawful pleaſure. 
Content without lawful venery, is continence; 
withaut unlaw ful, . Grew*s Coſmol. 
4. Moderation in lawful pleaſures, 
Chaſtity is either abſtinence or continence: ab- 
ſtinence is that of virgins or widows ; continences. 
of married perſons. Taylor. 


Shakſp. 


5. Continuity; uninterrupted courſe. 
- 


4 


CON 
Anfwers ought to be made before the ſame } 
judge, before whom the depoſitions were pro- 
duced, left the continence of the courſe ſhould be 
divided; or, in other terms, leſt there thuuld be 
a diſcontinuance of the cauſe. 38 
CONTINENT. adj. [continens, Lat. 

1. Chaſte; abſtemious in lawful pleaſures. 
| Life 

Hath becn as continent, as chaſte, as true, 

As I am now unhappy. Shakſpeare. 
2. Reſtrained ; moderate; temperate. 

I pray you, have a continent forbearance, till 
the ſpeed of his rage goes ſlower, Shkakſpeare, * 
Continuous; 'connetted.  _- 

The north-eaſt part of Afia, if not continent 
with the weſt ſide of America, yet certainly is 
the leaſt disjoined by ſea of all that coaſt of 
Aſia. - | Brerewood on Languages. 

4. Oppoſing ; reſtraining. 
* My deſire 
All continent impediments would o'erbear, | 
That did oppoſe my will, Shakſpeare. 
Co'NTINENT. 1. J. [continens, Latin. 
1. Land not disjoined by the ſea from 
other lands. 

Whether this portion of the world were rent 

By the rude ocean from the continent, 
Or thus created, it was ſure deſign'd 
To be the ſacred refuge of mankind, 'aller. 

The declivity of rivers will be ſo much the 
leſs, and therefore the continents will be the Jeſs 
drained, and will gradually increaſe in hu- 
midity. Bentley's Sermons, 

2. That which contains any thing, This 
ſenſe is perhaps only in Shakſpeare. 
| O cleave, my fides ! 
Heart, once be ſtronger than thy continent ; 
Crack thy frail caſe. Artony and Cleopatra. 
Cloſe pent- up guilts 
Rive your contending continents, King Lear. 
7Zo CONTINGE. v. n. [ contingo, Lat.] 
To touch; to reach; to happen. Did. 
ConTi'NGENCE. 7. / from contingent.] 
Coxrix EN Cx. The quality of being 
fortuitous; accidental poſſibility. 

Their credulities aſſent unto any prognoſticks, 
which, confidering the contingency in events, are 
only in the preicience of God. Brown, 


For once. O heav'n! unfold thy adamantine 
book; 
It not thy firm immutable decree, 
At leaft the ſecond page of great contingency, 
Such as conſiſts with wills originally free. Dryd. 
Ariſtotle ſays, we are not to build certain 
rules upon the contingency of human actions. 
Seut/, 
ConTi'NGENT. adj, [contingens, Latin.] 
Falliag out by chance; accidental ; not 
determinable by any certain rule. 
Hazzrd naturally implies in it, firlt, ſomething 
future; ſecondly, ſometh.ing contingent. South, 
} 6rit informed myſelf in all material circum- 
ftances of it, in more places than one, that there 
might be nothing caſual ur contingent in any one 
of thoſe circtunſtances. IF ooaward. 
ConTI'NGENT. 7. % 


1. A thing in the hands of chance, 

By contingeuts we are to,underitand thoſe things 
which come to paſs without any human fore- 
caſt.  Grew's {ofmelogia. 

His underſtanding could aimoſt pierce into; 
future conringents, his conjectures improving 
even to prophecy. Ser th's Sermons 

2. A preportion that falls to any perſon 
upon a divition : thus, in time of war, 
each prince of Germany is to furniſh 
his contingent of men, money, and muni— 
tion. 
ConT!NGENTLY. adv, [from contingent. 
Accidentally ; without any ſettled rule, 
It is digged out of the earth contingently, and 
Jadifferently, as the pyrit and agates, /T'adw. 


CON 


ConTri'NGeNTNEss. n,/. [ fromcontingent. ] 
Accidentalneſs ; fortuitouſneſs. | 

ConTr'NUAL., adj. [ continuus, Latin. ] 

1. Inceſſant; proceeding without inter- 
ruption ; ſucceſſive without any ſpace 
of time between. Continual is uſed of 
time, and continuous of place. 


He that is of a merry heart, hath a continual 
feaſt, Proverbs, 


Other care perhaps 
May have diverted ſrom continual watch 
Our great forbidder. Milton, 
'Tis all blank ſadneſs, or csntinual tears, Pope. 


2. [In law.] A continual claim is made 
rom time to time, within every year 
and day, to land or other thing, which, 
in ſome reſpect, we cannot attain with- 

out danger. For example, if I be diſ- 
ſeiſed of land, into which, though I 
have right into it, I dare not enter for 
fear of beating; it behooveth me to hold 
on my right of entry to the belt oppor- 
tunity of me and mine heir, by ap- 
proaching as neat it as I can, once every 
year as long as I live ; and io I fave the 
right of entry to my heir. Cowell.” 

3. It is ſometimes uſed for perpetual. | 

ConNTi'NUALLY. adv. | from continual, ] 

1. Without pauſe ; withovt interruption, 

The drawing of buughs into the inſide of 4 
room, where fire is continually kept, hath been 
tricd with grapes. Bacon 

2. Without ceaſing. 


bigneſs, during the whole ſpace of their lives? 
Bentley's Sermons. 


ConTi'NUANCE. n. /. [from continue. ] 
1, Succeſſion uninterrupted, 
The brute immediately regards his own pre- 
ſervation, or the continuance of his ſpecies. 
Ad. liſn's Spectator. 
2. Permanence in one ſtate. 
Continuakce of evil doth in itſelf increaſe evil. 
Sidney. 

A chamber where a great fire is kept, though 
the fire be at one ſtay, yet with the contimuance 
continually hath its heart increaſed. Sidney. 

Theſe Romiſh caſuiſts ſpeak peace to the con- 
ſciences of men, by ſuggciting ſomething which 
ſha!l ſatisfy their minds, notwithſtanding a 
known, avowed continuance in fins, Seuth, 

3. Abode in a place. | 
4. Duration; laſtingneſs. 

You either fear his humour, or my negligence, 
that you call in queſtion the contrwance of his 
love. Shatſperare's Taoeifth Night. 

Their duty depen&ag upon fear, the one was 
of no greater continuance than the other. Hay. 

That pleaſure is not of greater continuance, 
which ariſes from the prejudice and malice of 
its hearers. Ad.lifen's Freenolder, 

5. Perſeverance. 

To them who, by patient continuance in well- 
doing, ſeek for glory, and honour, and immor- 
tality, eternal life. Romans, 

6. Progreſſion of time. 

In thy book all my members were written, 
which in continuance were faſhioned. Pjalms, 
7. Reſiſtance to ſeparation of parts; con- 
tinuity. | 

Wool, tow, corton, and raw filk, have, be- 
ſides the dere of continuance in regard to the 
tenuity of their thread, a grecdineſs of moiſture, 

Bacon. | 
CoxTI'NUATE. adj. [ continuatus, Lat.] 
1. Immediately united. 

We are of him and in him, even as though 

our very fleſh and bones mould be made cent-/- 


NA With his. ester. 


Why do not all animals continually increaſe in 


CON 


2. VUhinterrupted ; unbroken, 
A moſt incomparable man, breath'd, as ſt 
were, 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. Shakſp. 
A clear body broken to ſmall pieces produceth 
White; and becometh 'moſt black while it ix 
continuate and undivided, as we ſee in deep Wa- 
ters and thick glaſſes. Peacham, 


ConTi'NUATELY. atv. [ from tontinuate.] 


With continuity ; withoat interroption. 
The water aſcends gently, and by intermiſ- 
ſions ; but it falls rontinuately, and with force. 
Wilkins, 
ConTiNUaA'TION, n. /. [from continuate.] 
Protraction, or ſucceſſion uninterrupted. 
Theſe things muſt needs be the works of Pro- 
vidence, for the contineation of the ſpecies, and 
upholding the world. ay, 
The Roman poem is but the ſecond part of 
the Ilias ; a continuation of the ſame ſtory. Dryd. 


ConTi'NUATIVE. n. / [from continuate.] 


An expreſſion noting permanence or du- 
ration. | 
To theſe may be added continuatives : at, 
Rome remains to this day ; which includes at 
leaſt two propoſitions, viz. Rome was, and 
Rome is. | Watti' Logick, 
ConTiNua'ToR. n. /. [from continuate.] 
Hie that continues or keeps up the ſeries 
or ſucceſſion. 
It ſeems injurious to Providence to ordain a 
way of production which ſhould deſtroy the pro- 


ducer, or contrive the continuation of the ſpecies 
by the deſtruction of the continuator. 


{76 CONTINUE. v. u. 


continuo, Latin. ] 


1, To remain in the ſame ſlate, or place. 
The multitude continue with me now three 
days, and have nothing to cat. Matthew, 
The popular vote 
Inclines here to continue, and build up here 


Brewn, 


[ continuer, Fre 


A growing empire. Milton. 
Happy, but for ſo happy ill ſecur'd, 
Long to continue. Milton, 
He fix days and nights 
Continued making. Milton, 


2. To laſt; to be durable. 

Thy kingdom ſhall nut continue. T Samet. 
For here have we no cortomirg City, but we 
ſeek one to come. Hebrew. 
They imagine that an animal of tie longeft 
duration ſhould live in a continued motion, 

without that reſt whereby all others continue. 
| Erown's V gar Errors, 
3. To perſevere. 
If ye continue in my word, men are ve my 
diſciples indecd. "Feb 


f f 62. 
Down ruſh'd the rain 
Impetuous, and continu ti the earth 
No more was 'ſeen. AIs. 


To Cox ri'x ux. wv. a. 


1. To protract, or hold witliout interrup- 
tion. 

O continue thy loviug Kindneſs unto then. 

6 Pal e. 

You know bow to make yourſelf happy, by 
only contimegng ſuch 2 lite as you have been long 
accuſtomed to lead, Pep-. 

2. To unite without a chaſm, or interven- 
ing ſubſtance. : 

The uſe of the navel is to cent inne the infant 
unto the mother, and by the veſſels thereof tg 
convey its ahmemts and ſuſtenance, 

Tae dark abyſs, whoſe boiling gulph 
Tamely endur'd a bridge of wond'rous length, 
From hell centiuued, reaching th' utmoſt orb 
Ot this frail wild. Niiton's Parade I». 

Here Priam's ſon, Deiphobus, he found, 
Whoſe face and limbs were one cortirned wound ; 
Diſhoneſt, with lopp'd arms, the vouth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of bis cars. 

Ds» yden's Axned 


Z$rew 2. 
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Where any motion or ſucceſſion is fo flow, as 


that it keeps not pace with the ideas in our 
minds, there the ſeries of a conſtant continued 
ſucceſhon is loſt; and we perceive it not but 
with certain gaps of reſt between, Locke. 
Cox rixuEDIx. adv. [from continued. 


Without interruption; without ceaſing. 
By perſeverance, I do not underſtand a con- 
tinnuedly uniform, equal courſe of obedience, and 


ſuch as is not interrupted with the leaſt act of 
fan. Norris. 


Cox ri xUER. n. /; [from continue.] That | 


which has the power of perſeverance. 
1 would my horſe had the ſpeed of your 
tongue, and ſo good a continuer, Shakſpeare. 
Coxrixvlirv. n. /. [continuitas, Latin, ] 
1. Connexion uninterrupted ; . cohelion ; 
cloſe union. 

It is certain, that in all bodies there is an ap- 
petite of union, and evitation of ſolution of con- 
tinuity. Bacen's Natural Hiftory, 

After the great lights there muſt be great 
ſhadows, which we call repoſes; becauſe in 
reality the ſight world be tired, if it were at- 
trated by a continuity of glittering Pw 

r 


It wraps itſelf about the flame, and by its 


continuity hinders any air or. nitre from coming. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


2. [In phyſick.] That texture or cohe- 
fion of the parts of an animal body, 
upon the deſtruction of which there is 


ſaid to be a ſolution of continuity. 1 
As in the natural body a wound or ſolution 

. of continuity is worſe than a corrupt humour, ſo 
in the ſpiritual. Bacen's Eſſays, 
The ſolid parts may be contracted by diſfolv- 
ing their continuity; for a fibre, cut through, 
contracts itſelf, Arbuthnot. 


ConTi'nuous. adj. [ continuus, Latin. ] 
Joined together without the intervention 


of any ſpace. a 

As the breadth of every ring is thus augment- 
ed, the dark intervals muſt be diminithed, 
until the neighbouring rings become continuous, 
and are blended. Newton's Opticks, 

To whoſe dread expanſe, 

Continuges depth, and wond'rous length of courſe, 
Our floods are rills, Thomſon's Summer, 


To CONTO'RT. v. a. [ contortos, Lat.] 


To twiſt; to writhe. 
The vertebral arteries are variouſly . 
ay. 
Air ſeems to conſiſt of ſpires contorted into 
ſmall ſpheres, through the interſtices of which 
the particles of light may freely paſs. Cheyne, 


ConTo'xTION. n. /. [from contort.] 


Twiſt ; wry motion; flexure. 
Diſruption they would be in danger of, upon 
a great and ſudden firetch or contortion, ay. 
How can ſhe acquire thoſe hundred graces 
and motions, and airs, the contortions of every 
muſcular motion in the face? Swift, 


CONTO'UR. n. /. [French.] The out- 
line ; the line by which any figure is 
defined or terminated, : 

Co'nTRa. A Latin prepoſition, uſed in 
compoſition, which —_ againſt, 

CO'NTRABAND. adj. {contrabando, 
Ital. contrary to proclamation. ] Pro- 
hibited, illegal; unlawful. 

If there happen to be found an irreverent ex- 
reſſion, or a thought too wanton, in the cargo, 
jet them be ſtaved or forfeited, like contraband 
goods. | Dryden's Fables, Preface, 

To CoO'NTRABAND. v. 4. [from the ad- 
jeQive.] To import goods prohibited. 

To CONTRA“ CT. v. a. [contractus, 
Latin. } 

1. To draw together into leſs compaſs. 


"_— 


CON 
Why love among the virtues is not known 
It is, that love contracts them all in one. Donne. 
2. To leſſen; to make leſs ample. 
In all things deſuetude docs contract and nar- 
row our faculties. Government of the Tongue, 
3. To draw the parts of any thing toge- 
ther. 
To him the angel with contrafed brow. 


Milten, 

4. To make a bargain. 

On him thy grace did liberty beſtow ; 
But firſt contratted, that, if ever found, 
His head ſhould pay the forfeit, 

5. To betroth ; to affiance. 

The truth is, the and I, long ſince contracted, 
Are now fo ſure that nothing can diſſolve us. 

Shakſpeare, 

She was a lady of the higheſt condition in that 

country, and contracted to a man of merit and 

quality. Tatler. 

6. To procure; to bring; to incur; to 
draw ; to get. 

Of enemies he could not but contract 

ſore, while moving in ſo high a ſphere. 
King Charles. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault, Dryden. 
Like friendly colours, found them both unite, 
And each from each contract new ftrength and 
light. Pope. 
Such behaviour we contract by having much 
converſed with perſons of high ſtations. St. 


7. To ſhorten: as, life was contracted. 
8. To epitomiſe; to abridge. 
To CONTRA'CT. v. n. 
1. To ſhrink up; to grow ſhort. 
Whatever empties the veſſels, gives room to 
the fibres to contract. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. To bargain : as, to contract for a quan- 
tity of proviſions, 
CoxnTRa'cT. part. adi. [from the verb.) 
Affianced; contracted. 
Firſt was he contract᷑ to lady Lucy; 
Your mother lives a witneſs to that vow. Shakſp. 
Co'NTRACTe n. /. [from the verb. An- 
ciently accented on the laſt ſyllable.] 
1. An act whereby two parties are brought 
together; a bargain; a compact. 
The agreement upon orders, by mutual con- 


tract, with the conſent to execute them by com- 
mon ſtrength, they make the riſe of all civil 


governments. Temple, 
Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's 
kill? 


Or Japhet pocket, like his grace, a will! Pope. 

2. An act whereby a man and woman are 
betrothed to one other. 

iy ou the baſtardy of Edward's chil- 

ren ?— 
I did, with his contract with lady Lucy, 
And his contract by deputy in France. Slap. 

3. A writing in which the terms of a bar- 
gain are included. 

ConTRA'CTEDNESS. n. . [from con- 
tradted.] The ſtate of being contracted 
contraction. Dia. 

ConTRACTIBILITY. . /. [from contrad. 
ible.] Poſſibility of being eontracted; 
quality of ſuffering contraction. 

By this continual contraFibility and dilatabi- 
lity by different degrees of heat, the air is kept 
in a conſtant motion. 

ConTRA'CTIBLE. adj. [from contrad.] 
Capable of contract ion. 

Small air bladders, dilatable and centractihle, 
are capable to be inflated by the admiſſion of 


air, and to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. 
Arbuthnat on Aliments. 


CoNTRA'CTIBLENESS, n. /. [from con- 


Arbut not. | 


Dryden. | 


CON 


tra8ible.] The quality of ſuffering con. - 


traction, Dis. 

ConTRA'CTILE. adj. [from contrad.] 
Having the power of contraction, or 
of ſhortening itſelf, 

The arteries are elaſtick tubes, endued with a 
contrattile force, by which they ſqueeze and 
drive the blood ſtill forward, Arbuthnot, 

CoNnTRA'CTION. n. . [contraflio, Lat.] 


1. The act of contracting or ſhortening. 
The main parts of the poem, ſuch as the fable 
and ſentiments, no tranſlator can prejudice but 


by omiſſions or contractions. Pope. 


2. The act of ſhrinking or ſhrivelling. 

Oil of vitriol will throw the ſtomach into in- 

voluntary contractions.  Arbuthnet, 
3. The ſtate of being oontracted, or drawn 
into a narrow compals, 

Some things induce a contraction in the nerves, 
placed in the mouth of the ſtomach, which is a 
great cauſe of appetite. Bacon, 

Comparing the quantity of contraction and di- 
latation made by all the degrees of each colour, 
I found it greateſt in the red. Newton, 

4. [In mar.] The reduction of two 
vowels or ſyllables to one. 

5. Any thing in its ſtate of abbreviation 
or contraction: as, the writing is full of 
contractions. 


Cox TRA“ CC TOR. n. /. [from contract. 
One of the parties to a contract or bar- 
gain. 

Let the meaſure of your affirmation or denial 


be tbe underſtanding of your contractor; for he 


that deceives the buyer or the ſeller by ſpeaking 
what is true, in a ſenſe not underſtood by the 
other, is a thief, Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

All matches, friendſhips, and ſocieties, are 
dangerous and inconvenient, where the contrac- 
tors are not equal, 


To CONTRADICT. v. a. [contradice, 
Latin. ] | 


1. To oppoſe verbally; . to aſſert the con- 
trary to what has been aſſerted, 
It is not lawful to centradict a point of hiſtory 
which is known to all the world, as to make 
Hannibal and Scipio contemporaries with Alex- 


ander, | Dryden, 
2, To be contrary to; to repugn; to op- 

pole. 
No truth can contradi& any truth, Hooker, 


I contradi& your banes : 

If you will marry, make your loves to me. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
ConTRADI'CTER» 2. /. [from contradict.] 
One that contradicts; one that oppoſes; 

an oppoſer. 

If no contradicter appears herein, the ſuit will 
ſurely be good. Ayliffe*s Parergon, 
If a gentleman is a little fincere in his repre- 


ſentations, he is ſure to have a dozen cantradicters. 
Swift's View of Ireland, 


ConTRADI'CTION. n. /. [from contradid.] 


1, Verbal oppoſit ion; controverſial aſſer- 


tion. 
8 That tongue, 
Inſpir'd with contradiction, durſt oppoſe 
A third part of the gods. Milton's Par. Loft. 


2. Oppoſition. 
Conſider him that endureth ſuch cotradiction 
of ſinners againſt himſelf, left ye be wearied. 


Hebrews, . 
| 3 Inconſiſtency with itſelf ; incongruity 


in words or thoughts. 

Can he make deathleſs death ? That were 
Strange contradifion, which to God himſelf 
Impoſſible is held ; an argument 


Of weakneſs, uot of puw's. Milton's Par, Loft, 


L' Ejtran „ 
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. The apoftle's advice, to be angry and fin not, 


was a contradict ion in their philoſophy, South. 

If truth be once perceived, we do thereby 
alſo perceive whatſoever is falſe in contradittion 
to it. Grew's Coſmelogia. 
4. Contrariety, in thought or effect. 

All contrudi#ions grow in thoſe minds, which 
neither abſolutely climb the rock of virtue, nor 
freely ſink into the ſea of vanity. Sidney. 

Laws kuman muſt be made without contra- 
dition unto any poſitive law in ſcripture. Heoker, 


ConTRrRAD1'cT10Us.ad;. from contradict. 
1. Filled with contradictions; inconſiſtent. 
The rules of decency, of government, of juſ- 

tice itſelf, are ſo different in one place from what 
they are in another, ſo party- coloured and contra- 
difious, that one would think the ſpecies of men 
altered according to their climates. Collicr. 
2. Inclined to contradict; given to cavil. 


3. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. 

Where the act is unmanly, and the expecta- 
tion immoral, or contradictious to the attributes 
of God, our hopes we ought never to entertain. 

Collier, 


CoxnTranDI'cTIOUSNESS. n. . [from con- 
tradictious.] 
1. Inconſiſtency; contrariety to itſelf. 
This opinion was, for its abſurdity and contra- 
dificuſneſs, unworthy of the refined ſpirit of 
Plato. Norris, 


2. Diſpoſitionto cavil; diſputatious temper. 


ConTRADUICTORILY. adv. [from contra- 
dictory.] Inconſiſtently with himſelf ; 
oppoſitely to others. | 

Such as have diſcourſed hereon, have ſo di- 
verſely, contrarily, or centradictorily delivered | 
themſelves, that no affirmative from thence can 
be reaſonably deduced. Brown. 


CoxnTRAD1'CTORINESS. n. J. [from con- 
tradictory.] Oppoſition in the higheſt 
degree. | Di8&. 

ConTRADI'CTORY. adj. [contradiforius, 
Latin. ] 


1. Oppoſite to; inconſiſtent with. 

The Jews hold, that in caſe two rabbies ſhould 
happen to contradict one another, they were yet 
bound to believe the contradifory affertions of 
both. South's Sermons, 

The ſchemes of thoſe gentlemen are moit ab, 
ſurd, and contradictory to common ſenſe. Addi/. 


2. [In logick.] That which is in the 
fulleſt oppoſition, where both the terms 
of one propolition are oppolite to thoſe 
of another. 


ConTRaDI'cToRY. n. . A propoſition 
which oppoſes another in alls its terms ; 


contrariety ; inconſiſtency. 

It is common with princes to will centradict᷑o- 
ries z for it is the ſoleciſm of power to think to 
command the end, and yet not to endure the 
means. | Bacon, 

To aſcribe unto him a power of election, not 

to chuſe this or that inditferently, is to make the 
ſame thing to be determined to one, and to be 
not determined to one, which are coxtratifories, 
Bramſiali's Anſwer to Hobbes. 


ConTRADISTINCTION. n. /. [from con- 
tradiſtinguiſb.] Diſtinction by oppoſite 
qualities. 

We muſt trace the ſoul in the ways of intel- 
lectual actions, whereby we may come to the 
diſtint knowledge of what is meant by imagi- 
nation, in contradiſtinction to ſome other powers. 

; Glanville's Scepſis. 

That there are ſuch things as fins of infirmity, 
in contradiſlinction to thoſe of preſumption, is a 
truth not to be queſtioned, South. 


To CONTRADISTITNGUISH. v. a. 
(from contra and diflinguiſh, ] To dif- 


0 CON 


tinguſh not ſimply by differential but. 
by oppoſite qualities, IS: 
The primary ideas we have peculiar to body, 
as contradiſiinguijhed to ſpirit, are the coheſion of 
folid, and conſequently ſeparable, parts, and a 
power of cummunicating motion by impulſe. 
Locke. 
Theſe are- our cumplex ideas of foul and 
body, as cortradiftinguifhed. Loc be. 


CoxTRAF1'SSURE, n. /. [from contra and 


ure.] 


Contuſions, when great, do uſually produce a 
fiſſure or crack of the ſcull, either in the ſame 
part where the blow was inflicted, and then it is 
called ture ; or in the contrary part, in which 
caſe it obtains the name of con ure. Wiſeman. 


To CONTRAINDICATE. v. a. [con- 
tra and indico, Lat.] To point out 
| ſome peculiar or incidental ſymptom or 
method of cure, contrary to what the 
general tenour of the malady requires. 
Vomits have their uſe in this malady ; but the 
age and ſex of the patient, or other urgent or 
contraindicating ſymptoms, muſt be obſerved. 
Harvey on Conſumptions, 
CoNnTRAINDICA'TION. n./. [from con- 
traindicate.] An indication or ſymptom, 
which forbids that to be done which 
the main ſcope of a diſeaſe points out 
at firſt, Qusiacy. 
I endeavour to give the moſt ſimple idea of the 
diſtemper, and the proper diet; abſtract ing from 
the complications of the firſt, or the centraindi- 
cations to the ſecond. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
ConTRAMU'RE. n. / [contremure, Fr.] 
In fortification, is an out-wall built 
about the main wall of a city. Chamb. 
ConTRAN1'TENCY. n. /. [from contra and 
nitens, Lat.] Reaction; a reſiſtency 
againſt preſſure. | Die. 
ConTraros1'T1ON. . / [from contra and 
Poſition, ] A placing over againſt. 
ConTRAREGULA'RITY. 7. f. [from con- 
tra and regularity. ] Contrariety to rule. 
It is not only its not promoting, but its op- 


poſing, or at leaſt its natural aptneſs to oppole, 
the greateſt and beſt of ends; ſo that it is nut 


Nerris. 

ConTRA'RIANT, adj. [ contrariant, from 

contrarier, French. ] Inconſiſtent; con- 
tradictory: a term of law. 

The very depoſitions of witneſſes themſelves 


being falſe, various, contrariant, ſingle, inconclu- 
dent. Ayliffe's Parergen. 
Co'NTRARIES. n. /. [from contrary. ] In 
logick, propoſitions which deſtroy each 
other, but of which the falſehood of 
one does not eitabliſh the truth of the 
other. | | 
If two univerſals differ in quality, they are 
contraries z; as, every vine is à tree, No Vine 11 a 
tree, Theſe can never be both true together, hut 
they may be both falſe. Watts Logics. 


CoxnTRARYETY. 2. /. [from contrarietas, 


Latin. ] 


1. Repugnance; oppoſition. 

The will about one and the fame thing may, 
in contrary reſpeas, have contrary inclinations, 
and that without contrariety, ' Hooker, 

He which will perfectly recover a ſick, and 
reſtore a diſeaſed, body unto health, muſt not 
endeavour ſu much to bring it to a ſtate of ſim- 
ple contrariety, as of ft proportion in contrariety 
unto thoſe evils which are to be cured. Hooker, 

Making a contrartety the place of my memory, 
in her foulneſ(s I beheld Pamela's fairneſs, fill 
looking on Mopſa, but thinking on Pamela. 


| i Sidn 


ey. 


ſo properly an irregularity as a contraregularity. | 
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Tt principally failed by late ſetting out, and by 

| ſome contrariety of weather at ſea, IWotion, © 

There religion had more than negative cen- 
trariety to virtue. Decay of Piety. 

There is a contrariety between thoſe things that 
conſcience inclines to, and thoſe that entertain 
the ſenſes, Seutk. 

Theſe two intereſts, it is to be feared, cannot 
be divided; but they will alſo prove oppoſite, 
and, not reſting in a bare diverhty, quickly rife 
into a contrariety. South, 

There is nothing more common than contra- 
riety of opinions; nothing more obvious than 
that one man wholly diſbelieves what another 
only doubts of, and a third ſtedfaſtly believes 
and firmty adheres to. Locke. 

2. Inconliſtency ; quality or poſition do- 
ſtructive of its oppoſite. 

He will be here, and yet he is not here; 

How can theſe contrerieties agree? Shakſpeare. 
CoxnTRrA'RILY. adv. [from contrary.] * 
t. In a manner contrary. 

Many of them conſpire to one and the ſame 
action, and all this contrarily to the laws of ſpe- 
cihck gravity, in whatever poſture the body be 
formed. Ray on the Creation, 

2. Different ways; in different directions. 

Though all men defire happineſs, yet their 
wills carry them ſo contrarily, and conſequently 
ſome of them to what is evil. | Locte. 

CoxTRA'RINESS. . / [from contrary.] 

Contrariety ; oppoſition. Did. 

ConTRA'RIOUS. adj. [ from contrary.] Op- 


poſite; repugnant the one to the other. 
God of our fathers, what is man ! 
That thou towards him, with hand ſo various, 
Or might I ſay contraricus, 
Temper'ſt thy providence through his ſhort 
courſe ? f Aſilton. 
CoxnTRA'RTOUSLY. adv. | from contrarious. ] 


Oppoſitely; contrarily. 
Many things, having full reference. 
To one conſent, may work contrarioufly. Shakſp. 


ConTRA'R1WISE. adv. [contraryand wi/e.} 
1. Converlely. 

Divers medicines in greater quantity move 
ſtool, and in tmaller urine ; and ſo, cstrariuiſe, 
ſome in greater quantity move urine, and in 
{maller ſtool. Bacon ; Nat. II:. 

Ex ery thing that acts upon the fluids, muſt, at 
the ſame time, act upon the ſolids, and contr arte 


* Arbat not on Aliments, 
ppoſitely. | 


The matter of faith is conſtant; the matter, 
cen!rariwviſe, of actions, daily changeable. 

He: ter. 

This requeſt was never before made by any 
other lords; but, cotrariwiſe, they were hum» 
ble fuitors to have the benetit and protection of 
the Engliſh laws. Dewies cn J. 2. i. 

The ſun may ſet and 1ife ; 

But we, contrariqviſe, 
| Sleep, after our ſhort light, 

One everlaſting night. Raleig i. 
CONTRARV. adj. [contrarius, Latin.] 
1. Oppoſite; contradictory; not ſimply 

different, or not alike, but repugnant, 


ſo that one deſtroys or obſtructs the 
other, 


Perhaps ſome thing, repugnant to her kind, 
By ſtrong antipathy the ſoul may kill; 

But what can be centrary tothe mind, 
Which holds all contraries in concord fill ? 


Dates. 


2. Inconſiſtent; diſagreeing. 

He that believes it, and yet lives contrary to it, 

knows that he hath no reaſon for what he does. 
E Tille: fon, 
The various and contrary choices that men 
make in the world, do not argue that they do not 
all purſue good; but that the ſame thing is not 
good to every man alike. Locke, 


| 3. Adverſe; in an oppoſite direction. 


CON - 
- The ſhip was in the midſt of the ſen, toſſed 
with the waves; for the wind was contrary. 

Matthew, 

Co'xTrARY. n./. [from the adjeQtive. ] 

1. A thing of oppolite qualities. 
No contraries hold more antipathy, 
Than I and ſuch a knave. 
He ſung . 
Why contraries feed thunder in the cloud, 
Cowley's Davideis. 
Honour ſhould be concern'd in honour's_caule ; 
That is not to be cur'd by contraries, 
As bodies are, whoſe health is often drawn 
From rankeft poiſons. Southern's Oroonoko, 
2. A propoſition contrary to ſome other; 


a fact contrary to the allegation. 

The inſtances brought by our author are but 
flender proofs of a right to civil power and do- 
minion in the firſt-born, and do rather ſhew the 
eontrary, | | Locke. 

3. On the ConTRary., In oppoſition ; 


on the other fide. 
He pleaded ſtill not guilty ; 

The king's attorney, on the contrary, 

Urg'd on examinations, proofs, confeſſions, 

Of diverſe witneſſes, Shatſp. Henry v1. 

If juſtice toad on the fide of the ſingle perſon, 

it ought to give good men pleaſure to ſee that 

right ſhould take place ; but when, on the contrary, 

the commonweal of a whole nation is overborn 

by private intereſt, what good man but muſt la- 

ment ? Swifr. 
4. To the Contrary, To a contrary 


- purpoſe ; to an oppoſite intent. 
They did it, not for want of inſtruction to the 
contrary. Stilling fleet. 
To Co'NTRARY. v. a, [contrarier, Fr.] 


To eppoſe ; to thwart ; to contradict. 
When I came to court, I was adviſcd not to 
ecn!rary the King. Latimer. 
Finding in him the force of it, he would no 
Further contrary it, but employ all his ſervice to 
medicine it. Sidney, 


CONTRAST. n. / [contraſte, French. 


Shatkſpeare. 


Oppoſition and diſſimilitude of figures, 


by which one contributes to the viſibility 
or effect of another. 

To ConTRA'ST. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To place in oppoſition, ſo that one 
figure ſhows another to advantage. 

2. To ſhow another figure to advantage 


by its colour or ſituation. _ 

The figures of the groups muſt not be all on 
a-fide, that is, with their faces, and bodies all 
turned the ſame way; but muſt contraſt each 
other by their ſeveral poſitions. Dryden. 


CoxnTRavALlla'tioN.'n.f. [from contra 
and vallo, Latin.] The fortification 
thrown up by the beſiegers, round a 
city, to hinder the allies of the gar- 


riſon. 

When the late czar of Muſcovy firſt acquainted 
himſelf with mathematical learning, he practiſed 
all the rules of circumvallation and c]: 
tion at the fiege of a town in Livonia, Hates, 


7 CONTRAVE'NE. v. a. [contra and 
venio, Lat.] To oppoſe; to obltruct ; 
to baffle. 

Cox rRAVENER. . /. [from contravene. ] 
He who oppoſes another. 

ConTRAVE'NTION. 1. /. [ French. Op- 
poſition. 

If chriftianity did not lend its name to Rand 

in the gap, and to employ or divert theſe hu- 
mours, they mult of neceſſity be ſpent in contra- 
wventions to the laws of the land. 

ConNTRAYE'RVA. n. . [ contra, againſt, 
and yer va, a name by which the Spani- 


* 


— 


Swift, | 


ards call black kellebure ; and, perhaps, 


CON 


ſometimes poiſon in general.) A ſpe- 
cies of biithwort growing in Jamaica, 
where it is much uſed as an alexiphar- 
mick. iller. 
CoNTRECTA'TION. n. /. [ contrefatio, Lat.] 
A touching or handling. Dia. 
ConTr1'BUTARY. adj, | from con and tri- 
butary.) Paying tribute to the ſame 
ſovereign. h 
Thus we are engaged in the objects of geo- 
metry and arithmetick ; yea, the whole mathe- 


maticks muſt be contributary, and to them all na- 
ture pays a fubſidy. Glanville's Scepfis. 


75 CONTRIBUTE. v. a. [contribuo, 
Latin.) To give to ſome common 


ſtock; to advance toward ſome common 

deſign. 
England contributes much more than any other 

of the allies, Addiſon on the War, 
His taſter contributed a great ſum of money 


to the Jeſuits church, which is not yet quite 
finiſhed, Addiſon on Italy. 
To ConTR1'BUTE. vn. To bear a part; 
to have a ſhare in any act or effect. 
Whatever praiſes may be given to works of 
judgment, there is not even a fingle beauty in 
them to which the invention muſt not contribute. 
Pope's Eſſay en Homer. 
ConTr1BU'TION. nf. [from contribute. 
1, The act of promoting ſome defign in 
conjunction with other perſons, 
2. That which is given by ſeveral hands 
for ſome common purpole. 
It hath pleaſed them of Macedonia to make 
a certain contribution for the poor ſaints. Rom. 
Parents owe their children not only matcrial 
ſubſiſtence for their body, but much more ſpiri- 
tual contributions for their mind. Digby. 
Beggars are now maintained by voluntary con- 
tributrons, Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
3. That which is paid for the ſupport of 
an army lying in a country. 
The people 'twixt Philippi and this ground 
Do fland but in a forc'd affection; 
For they have grudg'd us contribution. Shak/. 


| ConTRI'BUTIVE. adj, from contribute. } 
That has the power or quality of pro- 
moting any purpoſe in concurrence 
with other motives. 

As the value of the promiſes renders them 
moſt proper incentives to virtue, ſo the mannes 
of propofing we ſhall find alto highly centr ibutin'e 
to the ſame end. Decay of Picty. 


{ ConTrr'BUTOR, . . [from contribute. 


One that bears a part in ſome common 
delign ; one that helps forward, or ex- 
erts his endeavours to ſome end, in con- 
junction with others. 
I promis'd we would be contributors, 
And bear his charge uf wooing, what ſoe'er. 
SA. care. 
A grand contributor to our diſſentions is paſſion, 
Decay of Piety. 
Art thou a true lover of thy country ? zealous 
for its religious and civil liberties? and a chear- 
ful contributor to all thoſe publick expences which 
have been thought necciſary to ſecuie them? 
Atter bury. 
The wht ule people were witr.cfſes to the build 
ing of the ark and tabernacle; they were al; 
eontributors to it. Ferbes. 
CoxnTR1'BUTORY, adj. [from contribute.) 
Promoting the jame end; bringing aſ- 


to ſome common ſtock. 

To CONTRISTA'TE. v. a. [contri/to, 
Latin.] To ſadden; to make ſorrow- 
ful; to make melancholy. Not uſed. 


| 


' 


ſiſtance to ſome joint deſign, or increaſe | 


CON 


Blackneſs and darkneſs are but privatives, and 


therefore have little or. no activity: ſomewhat 
they do contri/tate, but very little. Bacon, 


ConTRISTA'TION. n. /. [from contriſlate.] 
The act of making ſad; the ſtate of 
being made fad ; ſorrow ; heavineſs of 
heart; ſadneſs ; ſorrowfulneſs ; _ 


nels; grief; moan; mournfulneſs ; 
+ mad, diſcontent ; melancholy. Not 
uſed. | 


_ Incenſe and nidorous ſmells, ſuch as were of 
ſacrifices, were thought to intoxicate the brain, 
and to diſpoſe men to devotion ; which they may 
do by a kind of ſadneſs and contriflation of the 
ſpirits, and partly alſo by heating and exalting 
them. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

CONTRTTE. adj. [ contritus, Latin. ] 
1. Bruiſed ; much worn. | 
2. Worn with ſorrow; haraſſed with the 
ſenſe of guilt; penitent. In the books 
of divines, contrite is ſorrowful for fin, 
from the love of God and defire of pleaſ- 
ing him; and attrite is ſorrowful for 
fin, from the fear of puniſhment. 
I Richard's body have interred now; 
And on it have beſtow'd more c9ntrite tears, 
Than from it ifſued forced drops of blood. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
With tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Ot ſorrow unfeign'd, and humiliation meek. 
Miltos. 
The cantrite ſinner is reſtored to pardon, and, 
through faith in Chriſt, our repentance is entitled 
to ſalvation. | Rogers. 
CoxrRITEN TSS. n. . [from contrite.] 
Conttition ; repentance, Did. 
CoxrRITI N. n. /. from contrite.] 
1. The act of grinding, or rubbing to 
powder. 
Some of thoſe. coloured powders, which paint- 
ers ule, may have their colours a little changed, 
by being very elaborately and finely ground; 
where I fee not what can be juſtly pretended for 
thoſe changes, beſides the breaking of their parts 
into leſs parts by that contrition, Newton's Opt, 
. Penitence ; forrow for fin : in the ſtrict 
ſenſe, the ſorrow which ariſes from the 
deſire to pleaſe God; diſtinguiſhed from 
atirilion, or imperfect repentance pro- 


duced by dread of hell. 


What i» forrow and contritien for fin? A being 
grieved wiih the conicience of fin, not only tat 
we have thereby incurred ſuch danger, but alto 
that we have ſo unkindly grievcd and provoked 
ſu good a Gud. Ilan Prattical Catechiſm, 

Fruits of mae pleahng favour, from thy feed 
Sown with contrit:vn in his heart,” Nan thoſe 
Which, his own hand manurirg, all the trees 
Of Paracife could have prodluc'd. Allan. 

Your laſting, contrit/on, and mortification, 
when tha church and flate appoints, and that cl- 
pecially lu times of gicater riot and luxwy. 

Spratt's Sermons, 

My future days ſhall be one wl.ole contrition 4 
A chapel will I build with large endowment, 

Where every day an hundred aged men 

Shall all held up their withered bands to heav'n. 

Dryden, 

ConTrr'VABLE, adj. [from contrive. ] 

Poſſible to be planned by the mind; 


poſſible to be invented and adjuſted. 
It will hence appear how a perpetual motion 
may ſeem caſily contrivable. Wilkins Dædalus. 

ConTR1'VANCE. . J. [from contrive. ] 
1, The act of contriving; excogitation z 

the thing contrived. | 
There is no work impoſſible to theſe contr/- 
vances, but there may be as much acted by this 
art as can be fancied by imagination, Mit. 


* 


- * 1 
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Intiructed, you'll explore 

Divine contrivance, and a God adore. 

2. Scheme; plan; diſpoſition of parts or 

cauſes. 3 
Our bodies are made according to the moſt 
ious artifice, and viderly contrivance. 

"RF F | Glanville's Scepfis. 

A conceit ; a plot; an artifice, 
Have I not manag'd my contrivance well, 

To try your love, and make you doubt of mine ? 
| Dryden. 
There might be a feint, a contrivanre in the 

matter, to draw him into ſume ſecret ambuſh, 

a Acterbuty. 
7 CONTRITI VE. v. a. [controuver, Fr.] 


1. To plan out; to excogitate. 
One that ſlept in the contrivirg luſt, and waked 
to do it. Shatſpeare's King Lear. 
What more likely.to contrive this admirable 
frame of the univerſe than infinite wiſdom ? 
g {illotſon. 
Our poet has always ſome beautiful deſign, 
which he firſt eſtabliſhes, and then contrives the 
means which will naturally conduct him to his 
end. . Dryden, 
2. To wear away, Out of uſe, 
Three ages, ſuch as mortal men contreive. 
Fairy Queen. 
Pleaſe ye, we may eontrive this afterngon, 
And quaff carouſes to our miſtreſs* health, 
Shak ſpeare, 
To ConTr1've. v.n. To form or deſigu; 


to plan; to ſcheme; to complot. 
Is it enough 
That maſking habits, and a borrow'd name, 
Contrive to hide my plenitude of ſhame ? Prior, 
ConTrI'VEMENT. 2. /. [from contrive. ] 
Invention. 5 Did. 
CoxTRTVER. n. /. [from contrive.] An 

inventer; one that plans a deſign; a 

ſchemer. | 
1, the miſtreſs 8 charms, 

The cloſe contriver of all harms, 

Was never call'd to bear my part. Shatſpeare. 
Epeus, who the fraud's contriver was. Denham, 
Plain loyalty, not built on hope, 

I leave to your contriver, Pope: 

None loves his king and country better, 

Yet none was ever leſs thcir debtor. Swift. 
Scenes of blood and defolation, I had painted 

as the common effects of thuſe deſtructive ma- 

chines; whereof, he ſaid, ſome evil genius, enc- 

my to mankind, muſt have been the fi it contriver, 

Swift's Gulliver's Travels, 

CONTRO'L. =. / {controle, that is, 
contre role, French. } 

+. A regiſter or account kept by another 


officer, that each may be examined by 
the other. 
2. Check ; reſtraint, 
Let partial ſpirits ill aloud complain, 
Think themiclves injur'd that they cannot reign 
And own no liberty, but where they may, 
Without control, upon their fellows 224 Muller. 
He ſhall feel a force upon himſelf rom within, 
and from the con7r0/ of his own principles, to en- 
gage him to do worthily, South. 
If the finner ſhall win fo complete a victory 
over his conſcicnce, that all thoſe confiderations 
ſhall be able to ſtrike no terrour into his mind, 
lay no reftraint upon his luſts, no control upon 
his appetites, he is certainly too ſtrung for the 
. means of grace. South's Sermons. 
Speak, what Phoebus has inſpir'd thy ſoul 
For common good, and ſpeak without control. 


Dryden's Homer, | 


3. Power; authority; ſuperintendence. 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males* ſubjects, and at their controls. 
Shakſpeare. 
To ConTRO'L. v. a. [from the noun.] 
x. To keep under check by a counter 
reckoning. 


* 
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Wks, | 
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CON 
2. To govern; to reſtrain ; to fubje&t, 

Authority to convent, to con2re/, to puniſh, 

as far as with ex communication, whomſoever 

they think worthy, Heoker, 
Give me a ſtaff of honour for mine age; 

But not a ſceptre to control the world, Shak. 
Who ſhall centro me for my works?  Ecclus. 
I feel my virtue ſtruggling in my ſoul ; 

But ſtronger paſſion does its pow'r control, 

Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

With this he did a herd of goats contrel, - 

Which by the way he met, and lily ſtole; 

Clad like a country (wain he pip'd and ſung, 
And playing drove his jolly troep along. Dryden. 
O, dearett Andrew, ſays the humble droll, 
Henceforth may I obey, and thou control. Prior. 


3. To overpower ; to conſute: as, he con- 
trolled all the evidence of his adverſary. 

As for the time while he was in the Tower, 
and the manner of his brother's death, and his 
own eſcape, ſhe knew they were things that a 
very few could control, Bacon's Henry vit. 

ConTRo'LLABLE. adj, [from control.] 
Subject to control; ſubject to com- 
mand; ſubject to be over-ruled. 

Paſſion is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and 
therefore, its his preſent wor kings, not controlla- 
ble by reaſon. South, 

ConTRrO'LLER. n. J. [from control.] One 
that has the power of governing or re- 
ſtraining ; a ſuperintendent. 

He does not calm his contumelious ſpirit, 


Nor ceaſe to be an arrogant controller. Shakſpeare. 
The great control/er of our fate 


Deign'd to be man, and liv'd in low eſtate. 
Dryden. 
ConTRo/LLERSA1P, n. f. [from controller. 
The office of a controller. 


ConTRO'LMENT. n. . [from control.] 
1. The power or act of ſuperintending or 
reſtraining. 
2. The ſtate of being reſtrained; reftraint. 
They made war and peace with one another, 
without controlment. Davies on Ireland. 
3. Oppoſition ; confutation. 


Were it reaſon that we ſhould ſuffer the ſame 
to paſs without cantroſment, in that current mean- 


ing, whereby every where it prevaileth. Healer. 
4. Reſiſtance ; hoſtility. | 

Here have we war for war, and blood for blood, 

Contrelment for controlment. Shakſpeare. 

ConTROVE'RSIAL.. adj, [from contro- 

wverſy.] Relating to diſputes ; diſpu- 

tatious. 

It happens in controverſſal diſcourſes as it does 

in the aſſaulting of towns, where, if the ground 

be but firm whereon the batteries are erected, 

there is no farther enquiry whom it bclongs to, ſo 
it affords but a tit rife for the preſent purpoſe. 

| Loc 


te. 
Co'NTROVERSY. u. /. [ controverſia, Lat. 
1. Diſpute; debate; agitation of con- 


_—_—— 


oral, and a controverſy in writing. 

How cometh it to pals that we are fo rent 
with mutual contentions and that the church 1s. 
ſo much troubled ? If men had been willing to 
learn, all theſe controverſies might have died the 
very day they were firſt brought forth. Hooker. 

Without controverſy great is the myſtery of 
godlineſs. 1 Timothy. 

Wild controverſy then, which long had flept, 
Into the preſs from ruin'd cloiſters lea pt. Derh. 

This left no room for controverſy about the title, 
nor for encroachment on the right of others. 


Locke. 


— 


2. A ſuit in law. 

If there be a controverſy between men, and 
they come unto judgment, that the judges may 
judge them, then they ſhall juſtify the righteous 

| and coude mn the wicked, Deuteronomy. 


3. 


trary opinions: a diſpute is commonly 


| CON 
3. A quarrel. „ 
The Lord hath a controverſy with the nations, 

Je Jeremiah. 
4. Oppoſition; enmity. This is an un- 
uſual ſenſe. 

The torrent roar'd, and we did buffet it 


With luſty finews ; throwing it aſide, 
And ſtemming. it with hearts of controverſy, Shak, 


To CONTROVERT. v. a. [controverto, 
Lat.) To debate; to ventilate in op- 
polite books ; to diſpute any thing in 
writing. 
If any perſon ſhall think fit to controvert them, 
may do it very ſafely for me. Cheyne, 
Hooker ſeems to uſe the word contro- 
verſe, if it be not an erratum. | 
Perſuaſion ought to be fully ſettled in men's 
hearts, that, in litigations and controverſed caules 
of ſuch quality, the will of God is to have them 


to do whatſoever the ſentence of judicial and final 
decihon ſhall determine. Hooker, 


ConTROVE'RTIBLE.adj.[fromcontrovert.} 
Diſputable ; that may be the cauſe of 


controverſy, 

Diſcourſing of matters dubious, and many 
centrowvertible truths, we cannot without arru- 
gancy intreat 2 credulity, or implore any farther 
afſent than the probability of our reaſons and 
verity of our experiments. Brown's Pulg. Err. 


CoxTROVE'RTIST. n./. [from controvert.] 
Diſputant ; a man verſed or engaged in 
literary wars or diſputations. 

Who can think himiclf ſo cunſiderable as not 
to dread this mighty man of demonſtiation, 
this prince of controvertifts,, this gicat lord and 
poſſeſſor of firſt. principles? Tillot ſan. 

ConTuMa'cious, adj. [contumax, Lat.] 
Obſtinate; perverſe; ſtubborn; in- 
flexible. 

He is in law ſaid to be a rontumacicus perſon, . 
who, on his appearance afterwards, departs the 
court without leave. Ayliffe's Parergen, 

There is another very efficacious method tor 
ſubduing of the moſt obſtinate comrrrnacious fine 
ner, and bringing him into the obedience of the 
faith of Chriſt, Hammond Fundamentals, 


COoNTUMA'CIOUSLY. adv. | from contuma- 
cious.] Obſtinately; flubbornly ; in- 
flexibly ; perverſely. 


ConTUMA'C1OUSNESS. n. /. [from contu- 
macious.] Obſtinacy ; perverſeneſs; in- 
flexibility; ſtubbornneſs. 

From the deſcription I bave given of it, a 
judgment may be given of the difticulty and cone 
tumacioujreſs of cure. H ifeman, 

CO'NTUMACY. n./. [from centumacia, 
Latin. } 


1. Obſtinacy; perverſeneſs; ſtubbornneſs 
inflexibility. 
Such acts 
Of contumacy will provoke the Higheſt 
To make death in us hve. Million. 
2. [In law.] A wilful contempt and 
diſobedience to any lawful ſummons 
or judicial order, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Theſe certificates do only, in the generality, . 
mention the party's contwnacies and ditobedience. 
Avliff.'s Parergen, 
ConTUME'LIOUS. ad;, [ contumelioſus, Lat.] 
1. Reproachful; rude; ſarcaſtick; con- 
temptuous. 
With ſcoffs and ſcorns, and certumelious taunts, 


In open ma ket · place produc's they me 
To be a publick ſpectacle. Shak ſpeare, 


In all the quarrels and tumults at Rome, 
though the people frequently proceeded to rude 
contumelious language, yet no blood was ever 
drawn in any popular commotions, tilt the time 


of the Gtacehi. 


Swift, 
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2. Tnclined to utter reproach or practiſe 
inſults ; brutal; rude. \ 
There is yet another ſort of contumcliout per- 


ſons, who indeed are not chargeable with that 
circumſtance of ill employing their wit ; for they 


ule none of it. Government of the Tongue. 
Giving our holy virgins to the Rain 
Of contumelious, beaſtly, madbrain'd war. Shatſp, 
3. Productive of reproach ; ſhameful ; 1g- 
nominious. | 
As it is in the higheſt degree injurious to them, 
ſo it is contwmelinus to him. Decay of Piety. 
CoxnTumMe'LiousLY. adv, [from contume- 
lious.] Reproachfully; contemptu- 
ouſly; rudely. | 
The people are not wont to take ſo great 
effcnce, when they are excluded from honours 
and offices, as when their perſons are contume- 
bas - trodden upon. Iouker, 
ie, lords! that you, being ſupreme magiſ- 
trates, 
Thus contum: un. Mould break the peace. Shak, 


CoxTUME'LtOUSNLsS, 2 /. [| from con- 


tumeliour.] Rudencſs ; reproach. 


CO'NTUMELY. 2. /. [contumelia, Lat.] 
Rudeneſs; contemptuouſneſs; bitter- 


neſs of language; reproach. 

If the helm ot chief government be in the 
- hands of a few of the wealthieſt, then laws, pro- 
viding for continuance thereof, mult make the 
Puniſhment of contrmely and wrong, offeted unto 
auy of the common fort, ſharp and grievous, that 
to the evil may be prevented. Hooker, 
Th” oppreſſor's wrong, the proud man's con- 

ens the how's 0 

of deſpis'd love, the law's delay. 

mY a Shakſpcare's Rae 
It was undervalued and depreſſed with ſome 
bitterneſs and cantumely. (darenden. 
Why ſhould any man be troubled at the conzr- 
melies of thoſe, whoſe judgment deferves not to 
be valued? *. Tillot ſon. 
Eternal centumeſy attend that guilty title, which 
claims exemption from thought, and arrogates to 
its wearers the prerogative of brutes. Adiliſon. 


To CONTVU'SE. v. a. {contuſus, Latin. 


1. To beat together ; to bruiſe. 


Of their roots, barks, and ſeeds, contuſed to- 
gether, and mingled with other earth, and well 
watered with warm water, there came forth herbs 
much like the other. ; Bacon, 


2, To bruiſe the fleſh without a breach 


of the continuity. 
The ligature contiſes the lips in cutting them, | 
ſo that they require to be digeſted before they can 
unite. Wiſeman. 


ConrTtu's10N. n. / [from contufio. ] 
1. The act of beating or —_—_ 
2. The ſtate of being beaten or bruiſed. 
Take a piece of glaſs, and reduce it to powder, 
it acquiring by contufion a multitude of minute 
ſurfaces, from a diaphanous, degenerates into a 
white body,  _ Rtyle on Culeurs, 
3. A bruiſe ; a compreſſion of the fibres, 


_ diſtinguiſhed from a wound. 
That winter lion, who in rage forgets 
Aged contufions, and all bruiſe of time. Shakſp. 
The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle; and all 
contuſions, in hard weather, are more hard ,* cure. 
: acon, 


ConvaLE'sCENCE.T . J. [from conva- 
ConvaLE'scency. { Ic, Lat.] Re- 


newal of health; recovery from a diſeaſe. 
Being in a place out of the reach of any alarm, 


ſhe .xecovered her ſpirits to a reaſonable cn 


ſeſcence. Clarendon. 
CONVALE'SCENT. ad. [convaleſcens, 

Latin.] Recovering ; returning to a 

ſtate of health. | ; 
Coxnve'NABLE. adj. [convenable, Fr.] 


CON | 


1. Conſiſtent with z agreeable to; ac- 


cordant to. Not in uſe, 
He is ſo mcek, wiſc, and merciable, 
And with his word his work is convenable, 
Spenſer*s Paſtorats, 


2. That may be convened. 
To CONVE'NE. v. n. [con veuio, Latin. ] 
1, To come together; to aſlociate; to 


unite. | 
The fire ſeparates the aqueous parts from the 
others, wherewith they were blended in the con- 
crete, and brings them into the recciver, where 
they convene into a liquor. | Hoyle. 
In ſhort-fighted men, whoſe eyes are too 
plump, the refraction being too great, the rays 
converge and convene in the eyes, befure they 
come at the bottom. Newton's Opticks, 
2. To aſſemble for any publick purpoſe, 
There are ſcttled periods of their convening, or 
a liberty left to the prince for convoking the 
legiſlature. Locke, 
To CONVE'NE. v. a. | 
t. To call together; to aſſemble ; to con- 


voke. | 
No man was better pleaſed with the convening 
of this parliament than myſelf, King Charles. 
All the factious and ſchiſmatical people would 
frequently, as well in the night as the day, con- 
vene themſelves by the ſound of a bell, Clarend. 
And now th” almighty father of the gods 
Corvenes a council in the bleſt abodes, Pope. 
2. To ſummon judicially. | 
By the papal canon law, clerks, in criminal 
and civil cauſes, cannot be convened before any 


but an ecclchaſtical judge. Ayliffe. 
CoNnve'NIENCE.)] 2. Coon venientia, 
CoNVENIEN CY. F Lagtin.] 


1. Fitneſs; propriety. 

Conveniency is when a thing or 4c ion is ſo fit- 
ted tothe circumſtances, and the circumſtanecs to 
it, that thereby it becomes a thing convenient, 

| Perkins, 

In things not commanded of God, yet lawful, 
becauſe permitted, the queſtion is, what light 
mall ſhew us the conveniency which one hath 
above another? Hooker, 


2. Commodiouſneſs ; eaſe ; freedom from 
difficulties. 


A man putting all his pleaſures into one, is 
like a traveller's putting all his goods into one 
jewel: the value is the ſame, and the convenience 
greater. South's Sermons, 

Every man muſt want ſomething for the con- 
wveniency of his life, for which he muſt be obliged 
to others, Calamy's Sermons, 

There is another cont'enience in this method, 
during your waiting. : Stoife, 

3. Cauſe of eaſe ; accommodation, 

If it have not ſuch a convenience, vpyages muſt 

be very uncomfortable, Wilkins Math. Magick. 

A man alters his mind as the work proceeds, 
and will have this or that convenience more, of 
which he had not thought when he began. Dry. 

There was a pair of ſpectacles, a pueket per- 
ſpective, and ſeveral other little conveniencies, I 
did not think myſelf bound in honour to diſco- 
ver, Swift's Gulliver's Travels. 

4. Fitneſs of time or place. 
Uſe no farther means; 
But, with all brief and plain canveniency, 
Let me have judgment. Slap. Merch. of Ven. 


CONVE'/NIENT. adi. convenient, Lat.] 
1. Fit; ſuitable; proper; well adapted; 
commodious. ; 

The ler and moſt trivial epiſodes, or under 
actions, are either neceſſary or conventent-; either 
ſo neceſtary, that without them the poem muſt be 
imperfect; or ſo convenient, that no others can be 


imagined more ſuitable to the place in whick they 
are. Dryd. Dedic. to the Aucid. 


Health itſelf is but a kind of temper, gotten 
and preſerved by a convenient mixture of contra» 
rieties. 


Arbuthnet en Aliments. 


= 


þ 


| 


2. An aſſembly for worſhip, 


CON 


2. It has either to or for before the follow. 
ing noun :; 3 it ought generally 
to have for before perſons, and to be. 
fore things. | . 

Give me neither poverty nor riches, feed me 
with food convenient for me. Protest. 
There are ſome arts that are peculiarly come. 
venient to ſome particular nations. Tillotſon. 
ConveE'NIENTLY. adv, [from convenient, ] 


1. Commodiouſly; without difficulty, 
I this morning know 
Where we ſhall find him molt canuenien- y. Sha. 
2. Fitly ; with proper adaptation of part 
to part, or of the whole to the effect 
ropoſed. 

It would be worth the experiment to inquie, 
whether or no a failing chariot might be more 
conveniently framed with moveable ſails, whole 
force may be impreſſed from their motion, qu 
valent to thoſe in a winad-mill. Wilks, 


CONVENT. 3. / fconventus, Latin. ] 
r. An aſſembly of religious perſons; a 
body of monks or nuns. . 
He came to Leiceſter; 

Lodg'd in the abbey, where the reverend abbot, 
With all his convert, honourably receiv'd him. 
Le „  Shalſpeare. 
2. A religious houſe ; an abbey; a mo- 
naltery ; a nunnery. 

One ſeldone finds in Italy a ſpot of ground 
more agiecable than urdinary, that is not covered 
with a convent, | 5 Addiſon, 

To Conve'NT. v. a. [convenio, Latin. ] 
To call before a judge ar judicature. 
He with his oath 
By all probation will make up full clear, 
Whenever he 's convented. Shak ſpeare, 

They ſent forth their precepts to attach men, 
and convent them before themſelves at private 
houſes. Bacon's Henry vii. 


CoNVE'NTICLE, u. ſ. [conventiculum, Lat.] 
1. An aſſembly; a meeting. ; 
They are commanded to abſtain from all con- 
venticles of men whatſocver; cvcn, out of the 
church, to have nothing to do with publick bu - 
fineſs. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Generally 
uſed in an ill ſenſe, including hereſy or 


ſchiſm, | 
It behoveth, that the place where God ſhall be 
ſerved by the whole church be a publick place, 
for the avoiding of privy conventicles, which, co- 
vered with pretence of religion, may ſerve unto 
dangerous practices, Heeker. 
Who, far from ſteeples and their ſacred ſound, 
In fields their ſullen conventicles found. Dryden, 
A ſort of men, who are content to be ſtiled of 
the church of England, who perhaps attend its 
ſervice in the morning, and go with their wives 
to a conventicle in the afternoon, Swift, 


3. A ſecret 1 ; an aſſembly where 


conſpiracies are formed. 
Ay, all of you have laid your heads together 

My ſelf had notice of your conrenticles) 
Aud all to make away my guiltleſs life, SAA. 

4. An aſſembly, in contempt. 

If he revoked this plea tov, 'twas becauſe 
he found the expected council was dwindling 
into a corventicle, a packed aſſembly of Italian 
biſhops z not a free convention of fathers from all 
quarters. | Atterbury, 


Conve'NTICLER. . / [from conventicle.] 
One that ſupports or frequents private 
and Rar | aſſemblies. | 

Another crop is too like to follow ; nay, 1 
fear, it is unavoidable, if the convenziclers be per- 
mitted il! to ſcatter, Dryden. 

Conve'NTioN. n. . [con ventio, Latin.] 

1. The act of coming together 3 union; 


coalition; junction. 
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They are to be reckoned amongft the moft 


general affections of the conventions, or aſſocia» 


tions, of ſeveral particles of matter into bodies 
. of any certain denomination,, Boyle. 
2. An aſſembly. 

Publick conventions are liable to all the infir- 

mities, follies, and vices of private men, Swift, 
3. A contract; an agreement for a time, 

previous to a definitive treaty. : 
Conve'nTiONAL, adj. [from convention 

Stipulated ; agreed on by compact, 

Conventional ſervices reſerved by tenures _ 
grants, made out of the crown or Knights 
vice, Hale, 

Conve'NTIONARY. adj. [from convention. ] 
Acting upon contract; ſettled by ſtipu- 
lations, 

The ordinary covenants of moſt conventionary 
tenants are, to pay due capon and due harveſt 
journeys, Careru's Survey, 

Conve'NTUAL, adj. [conventuel, French. ] 
Belonging to a convent 3 monaltick, 

Thoſe are called comentual priors, that have 

the chief ruling power over a monaſtery, Hife. 

Conve'ntTVAL, n. . [from convent.] A 

monk; a nun; one that lives in a con- 
vent. 

[ have read a ſermon of a conventual, who laid 
it down, that Adam could not laugh before the 
__—_ Addiſon's Spectator. 

To CONVE'RGE. v. n. (con verge, Lat.] 
To tend to one point from different 

laces. x 

Where the rays from all the points of any ob- 
jet moet again, after they have been made to 
converge by reflection or refraction, there they 
will make a picture of the object upon a white 
body, Newton's Opticks, 

Enſweeping firſt 

The lower ſkies, they all at ance converge 

High to the crown of heaven, [hemſon. 
Con vsfENT. } adj. [from converge.] 
Cod vs KING. 

from different parts. 
Cox vRR GING Series, Sec SERixs. 
Conve'R8ABLE. adj, [from converſe, It is 

ſometimes written converſible, but im- 


properly; conver/ant, converſation, con- 
— 4 Qualified for converſation 
fit for company; well adapted to the 
reciprocal communication of thoughts; 
communicative, 
That fire and Jevity which makes the young 
ſcarce conver/ible, when tempered by years, 
makes a gay old age, Addifan, 
CoNxnvtE'R8ABLENESS, . ,. [from conver- 
ſable.) The quality of being a pleaſing 
companion; Then of talk, 
CoNve'RSABLY, adv. | from converſable.] 
In a converſable manner; with the 


qualities of a pleaſing communicative 
companion. 


Conve'rSAaxrwT. adj. [converſant, Fr.] 

1. Acquainted with; having a knowledge 
of any thing acquired by Lata and 
habitude; Yar, 4 : with in. 


The learning and ſkill which he had by being 
converſant in their bouks, Heater, 
Let thera make ſome towns near to the moun- 
tain's fide, where they may dwell together with 
neighbours, and be cenverſaunt in the view of the 
world. Spenſer, 
Thoſe who are converſant in both the tongues, 

I leave to make their own judgment of it, Di yd. 
He uſes the different dialects as one who had 
been corverſant with them all. Pope. 
2. Having intercourſe with any; acquain- 

Vor. J. 


er- 


7 


Tending to one point 


CON 


ſhip ; cohabiting: with among or with, 
All that Moſes commanded, Joſhua read 
before all the congregation of Iſracl, with the 
women, and the little ones, and the ſtrangers 
that were converſant among them. 7 ay 
Never to be infected with delight, 
Nor converſant with caſe and idleneſs. Slap. 
Old men who have loved young company, 
and been converſant continually with them, have 
been of long lite. Bacon, 
Gabriel, this day by proof thou ſhalt behold, 
Thou, and all angels cenverſunt on earth 
IFith man, or men's affairs, how I begin 
To verify that ſolemn meſſage. Milton. 
To ſuch a one, an ordinary coffeehouſe gleaner 
of the city is an arrant ſtateſman, and as much 
ſupcriour too, as a man corverſant about White» 
hall and the court is to an ordinary ſhopkeeper, 
Locke. 
3. Relating to; having for its object; 
concerning: with about, formerly in. 
The matters wherein church polity is conver- 
ſant, are the publick religious duties of the 
church, Hooker, 


about children, to be but a private and domeſ- 

tick duty, he has been ignorantly bred himſeif. 
Metten en Education. 
Diſcretion, conſidered both as an accumpliſh- 
ment and as a virtue, not only as converſant about 
worldly affairs, but as regarding our whole exiſt- 
ence, Addiſon's Spectator. 
Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it is 
converſant about objects which are ſo far from 
being of an indifferent nature, that they are of 
the higheſt importance tu ourſelves and our coun- 
try, Addiſon's Freehzlder, 
CONVERSA'TION, — [ conver/atio, Lat.] 
1. Familiar diſcourſe; chat; eaſy talk: 

* to a formal conference. 
he 


went to Pamela's chamber, meaning to 


joy her thoughts with the ſweet converſation of 
her ſiſter. Sidney, 


What I mentioned ſome time ago in conver- 
ſation, was not a new thought, juſt then ſtarted 
by accident or occafion. Swift. 


2. A particular act of diſcourſing upon 


any ſubject: as, we had à long conver- 
ſation on that queſtion, 
3. Commerce; intercourſe ; familiarity. 
The knowledge of men and manners, the free- 
dom of habitudes, and converſation with the beſt 
company. Dryden, 
His apparent, open guilt; 
I mean his converfation with Shore's wife. Sat. 
4. Behaviour; manner of acting in com- 
mon life. 
Having your converſation honeſt among the 
Gentiles, I Peter, 
5. Practical habits; knowledge by long 
acquaintance, 
I ſet down, gut of long experience in buſineſs 
and much cone rj] in books, what I thought 
pertinent ta this buſineſs. Bacon. 


By experience and center ſution with theſe bo- 
dies, a man may be enabled to give à near con- 
jecture at the metallic ingredients of any maſs. 

Weidward. 

Conve'rSATIVE. adj. [from converſe.] 

Relating to publick life, and commerce 
with men ; not contemplative. 


Finding him little ſtudious and contemplative, 
ſhe choſe to endue him with converſutirre quali- 
ties of vouth, IF atten. 


20 CONVERSE. v. n. [conver/er, Fr. 
converſor, Latin.) 

1. To cohabit with; to hold intercourſe 
with; to be a companion to: followed 
by with, 

By approving the ſentiments of a perſon 2074 
whom he conver /ec, in ſuch particulars as were 


| ted; familiar by cohabitation or felloww- 


Lf any think education, becauſe it is converſant | 


CON 


juſt, he won him over from theſe points in which 
he was miſtaken. Addiſun, 
For him who lonely loves 
To ſeek the diſtant hills, and there converſe 
With nature. : Thomſon's ummer. 
2. To be acquainted with; to be familiar 
to act ion. 
I will canverſe with iron · witted fools, 
And unreſpective boys: none are for me, 
That look into me with conſiderate eyes. ShaF/. 
Men then come to be furniſhed with fewer or 
more ſimple ideas from without, according as 
the objects they converſe with afford greater ot 
leſs variety, Locke. 
3. ap convey the thoughts reciprocally in 
talk, 


Go therefore half this day, as friend with friend, 


Converſe with Adam. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Much leſs can bird with beaſt, or fiſh tui? fowl, 
So well converſe, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


4. To diſcourſe familiarly upon any ſub- 
jet : with on before the thing. 

We had corverſed ſo often on that ſubject, and 
he had communicated his thoughts of it ſo fully 
to me, that I had not the leaſt remaining dif- 
ficulty. Dryaden's Dufreſnoy. 

g. To have commerce with a different ſex. 

Being aſked by ſome of her ſex, in how long 
a time a woman might be allowed to pray to 
the gods, after having converſed with a man? 


If it were a huſband, ſays ſhe, the next day; 
if a ſtranger, never. Guardian. 


Cox VERSE. 1. J. [from the verb. It is 
ſometimes accented on the firſt ſyllable, 
ſometimes on the laſt. Pope has uſed 
both: the firſt is more analogical. ] 


1. Converſation; manner of diſcourſing in 
familiar life. 


His converſe is a ſyſtem fit 
Alone to fill up all her wit. Swift, 
Gen'rous converſe, a ſoul exempt from pride, 
And love to praiſe with reaſon on his de. Pope. 
Form'd by thy conrerſe happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope, 
2. Acquaintance; cohabitation ; familiarity. 
Though it be neceſſitated, by its relation ts 
fleſh, to a terreſtrial converſe; yet it is, like the 
ſun, without contaminating its beams. Glanville, 
By ſuch a free converſe with perſons of dif- 
ferent ſects, we ſhall find that there are perſons 
of good ſenſe and virtue, perſons of piety and 
worth. Watts on the Mind. 


3. In geometry. [from converſus. ] 
| A propoſition is ſaid to be the converſe of 
another, when, after drawing a concluſion from 
ſomething firſl propoſed, we proceed to ſuppoſe 
what had been before concluded, and to draw 
from it what had been ſuppoſed. Thus, if two 
ſides of a triangle be equal, the angles oppoſite 
to thoſe ſides are alſo equal: the canverſe of the 
propoſition is, that if two angles of a triangle be 


equal, the fides oppoſite to thoſe angles are alſo 
equal. Chambers 


CoNnve'RSELY. adv. [from converſe, ] With 


change of order; in a contrary order ; 
reciprocally. 


Conve'ss10N, u. J. [converſio, Latin.] 
1. Change from one ſtate into another; 
tranſmutation. 


Artificial conter/icn of water into ice, is the 
work or a few hours; and this of air may be 
tried by a month's ſpace. Bacon. 

There are no ſuch natural gradations, and cor. 
wer fins of one metal and mineral into anot 
in the earth, as many have fancied. JJ7odward. 

The centirſecn of the*aliment into fat, is not 
properly nutrition, Arbuthner, 


her, 


2. Change from reprobation to pra 
from a bad to a holy life, Wo 


3. Change from one religion to another. 


They paſſed through Pherice and 82 
declaring the conherſion of tac Gentiies, 
3 F 


3 


maria, 
A., 


CON 


4. The interchange of terms in an ”argu- 
ment: as, no virtue is vice; no vice is 
virtue. Chambers. 

5. ConveRs10N of Equations, in algebra, 
is the reducing of a fractional equation 
into an integral one. 

Conve'rs1vE. adj. [ from converſe. ] Con- 
verſable ; ſociable, 

To CONVE'/RT. v. a. [converto, Lat.] 

1. To change into another ſubſtance ; ts 


tranſmute. 

If the whole atmoſphere was converted into 
water, it would make no more than eleven yards 
water about the earth. : Burnet, 

2. To change from one religion to another. 

Auguſtine is converted by St. Ambroſe's ſermon, 

when he came to it on no ſuch deſign. Hammond, 
3. To turn from a bad to a good life. 

He which converteth the ſinner from the er- 
rour of his way, ſhall fave a ſoul from death, 
and ſhall hide a multitude of fins. ames, 

Then will I teach tranſgreſſors thy ways, and 
ſinners ſhall be converted unto thee, Pſalms, 


To turn toward any point. 
Cryſtal will callify into electricity, and con- 
vert the needle freely placed. Brown, 
5. To apply to any uſe; to appropriate. 
The abundance of the ſea ſhall be converted 
unto thee, the forces of the Gentiles ſhall come 
unto thee, | Iſaiah, 
He acquitted himſelf not like an honeſt man; 
| for he converted the prizes to his own uſe. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
6. To chan 


one propoſition into ano- 
ther, ſo that what was the ſubje&t of 
the firſt becomes the predicate of the 
ſecond. | h 


The papiſts cannot abide this propoſition cen- 
.erted : all fin is a tranſgreſſion of the law; but 
every tranſgreſſion of the law is fin, The apoſtle 
therefore turns it for us: all unrighteouinets, 
ſays he, is ſin; but every tranſgreſſion of the 
law is. unrighteouſneſs, ſays Aultin, upon the 
place. : Hale. 

To Cox v RT. v. a. To undergo a change; 


to be tranſmuted. 
The love of wicked friends corverts to fear; 
That fear, to hate. Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
They rub out of it a red duſt which converteth 
into worms, which they kill with wine. Sandys, 
Convert. n. /. [from the verb.] A per- 
ſon converted from one opinion or one 


ractice to another. 
The Jeſuits did not perſuade the converts. to 
lay aſide the uſe of images. Stilling fleet, 
When Platoniſm prevailed, the cherte to 
chbriſtianity of that ſchool. interpreted Holy Writ 
according to that-philoſuphy, Lache. 
[let us not imagine that the firſt che rts only 
of chriſtianity were concerned to defend, their 
religion. Rogers, 
Conve'rTeR. #. /. [from convert. ] One 
that makes converts, 5 
Cox vrgriri'LIT Y. n. /. [from converti- 
le.] The quality of being poſſible to 
be converted. 


Con vERTIRTLE. adj. [from convert] 4 
1. Suſceptible of change; tranſmutable y 


camable of trarſmutation, 
: n «> d . A 
Mnerals are not comv-rithle into another ſpe- 
cies, though of the ſame genus; nor reducille 
34,10 another genus. Harty, 
The g is not un 2lka'i; but it is alkaleſcent, 
conceptibie and convertible into a corrofive alkali, 
Arbuthnot on Alimezits, 
2. So much alike as that one may. be uſed 
* 


ſor the other. 

Though it be not the real efſence of any ſub- 
flance, it is the ſpeciack cfience, to which our 
na 'ne belongs, and is convertible with i, Locke 


| 
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Many that call themſelves proteſtants, look 
upon our worſhip to be idolatrous as well as that 
of the papiſts; and put prelacy and popery to- 
gether, as terms convertible. Swift. 
Conve'RTIBLY. adv. [from convertible, ] 
Reciprocally; with interchange of 
terms, | 
There never was any perſon ungrateful, who 
was not alſo proud; not, convertibly, any one 
proud, who was not equally ungrateful. South, 
Co'nveRTITE. n. /. [converti, Fr.] A 
convert; one converted from another 
opinion. Not in uſe. 
Since you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue ſhall huſh again this ſtorm of war. 
. Shakſpeare. 
Nor would I be a convertite ſo cold, 
As not to tell it. une. 


CO/NVEX. adj. [convexus, Lat.] Riſing 


in a circular form ; oppoſite to concave. 


It is the duty of a painter, even in this | 


alſo, to imitate the convex mirrour, and to place 
nothing which glares at the border of his 
picture. Dryden. 
An orb or ball round its own axis whirl ; 
Will not the motion to a diſtance hurl 
Whatever duſt or ſand you on it place, 
And drops of water from its convex face? Blackm, 


Cox vRx. n. / A convex body; a body | 


{ſwelling externally into a circular form. 
A comet draws a long extended blaze ; 


From eaſt to weſt burns thro” th” cthereal frame, | 


And half heay'n's convex glitters with the flame. 


Ticks. | 


Coxvx'x ED. particip. adj. [from convex. 
Formed convex ; protuberant in a cir- 
cular form, 

Dolphins are ſtraight ; nor have they their ſpine 


convexed, or more conſiderably embowed than 


cither ſharks, porpoiſes, whales, or other ceta- 
ceous animals. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Conve'xEDLY. adv, [from convexed.] In 
a convex form. 

They be drawn convexed!y crooked in one piece; 
yet the dolphin, that cartierh Arion, is con— 
cavouſly invertcd,. and hath its ſpine depreſſed. 

Brown's Valgar Errours. 
Conve'x1TyY. n. J. [from convex.] Pro- 
tuberance in a circular form. 


Convex glaſſes ſupply the defect of plumpneſs 


in the eye, and, by increaſing the retraction, 
make the rays converge looner, ſo as to convene 
dliſtinctly at the bottom of the eye, if the glaſs 
have a due degree of comvexity. Newton. 

If the eye were ſo piercing as to deſety even 
opake and little objects a hundred leagues uit, it 
would do us liitle tervice; it wortld be termina- 
ted by neighbouring hiils and wourts, or, in the 
lageſt aud evencſt plain, by the very convex/ty 
of the earth. Bentley. 

ConVE'xLY. adv. [from convex.) In a 
convex form. 

A'mott all, both blunt and ſharp, are convert; 
conical; they are all along convix, not only pe: 
ambitum, but between both ends. Or ew. 

Conve'xNxEss. n. / [from convex. ] Sphe- 
roidical protuberance ;. convexity, 

CONVEXO-CONCAVE. ad}, Having the 
hollow on the inſide \correfpouding to 
the external protubcrance. 

Theſe are the phenument of thick corbevo- 
concave plates of glaſs, which are every wire of 
tne fame thickneſs N-owton, 

To CONVE'Y. v. a. [conveho, Latin. 
1. To carry; to trauſport from one place 
to another, | 

L-r letters be given me to the goveinours le- 
yond the river, that they may convey me over 

till come into Judea, Neliemiah. 

] wi'l nue them by ſea, in floats, unto the 
| lace tnuu ſhalt ap, eint nic. L Aings. 


| 
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2. To hand from one to. another. 

A divine natural right could not be conbeyed 
down, without any plain, natural, or divine 
rule concerning it. Locke, 

3. To remove ſecretly. 


There was one conveyed out of my houſe yeſter- 
day in this baſket, Shakſpeare, 


4. To bring any thing, as an inſtrument 
of tranſmiſſion ; to tranſmit. 
Since there appears not to be any ideas in the 
mind, before the ſenſes have conveyed any in, 
I conceive that ideas in the underſtanding are 
cocval with ſenſation. Locke, 
5. To transfer; to deliver to another, 
The carl of Deſmond, before his breaking 
forth into rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all his lands 
to feoffecs in truſt, Spenſer, 
Adam's property or private dominion could 
not convey any ſovereignty or rule to his heir, 
who, not having a right to inherit all his father's 
poſſeſſions, could not thereby come to have any 
ſovercignty over his brethren. | Locke, 


6. To impart, by means of ſomething. 
Men fill one another's heads with noiſe and 
ſounds, but convey not thereby their thoughts. 
Locke, 
That which uſes to produce the idea, though 
eonveyed in by the uſual organ, not being taken 
notice of, there follows no ſenſation. Locke, 
Some ſingle imperceptible bodies muſt come 
from them to the eyes, and thereby con ey to the 
brain ſome motion which produces thoſe ideas. 
Locke.. 
They give energy to our expreſſions, and comvey 
our thoughts in more ardent and intenſe phraſes, 
than any in our own tongue. Addiſon, 
7. To impart ; to introduce, 
What obſcured light the heav'ns did grant, 
Did but convey unto our fearful minds 
A doubrful warrant of immediate death, Sha//. 
Others convey themſelves juto the mind by 
more ſenſes than one. Locke, 
8, To manage with privacy. 
Iwill convey the buſineſs as I ſhall find means, 
and acquaint you withal. Shak ſpearc, 
Hugh Capet alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth, 
- Convey'd himſelf as heir to th* lady Lengare. 
Shatſpeare, 


 ConvE'YANCE. n, /. [from convey. ] 


1. Ihe act of removing any thing. 
Tell her, thou mad'it away her uncle Clarence, 
Her uncle Rivers; ay, and for her uke, 
Mad'ſt quick conveyurce with her good aunt Ann. 
S 4/peare, 


2. Way for carriage or tranſportat ion, 
} 


Following the river downwaid, tre is cons 

We yance into the countries named in the text. 
Ratleigh*s Hiſi. of It. 
Iron works ought to be conuned tophices where 
there is no cormeyance for. timber to places of 
vent, ſo as to quit the coſt of the carriage. Tele. 
3. The method uf removing ſecretly from 

ore place to another, 

Your hufband's here at hand; bethink you of 
ſome conveyance in the huuſe you cannot hide 


tym. Shakſpeare. 


4. The means or inſtrument by which any 


thing is conveyed. 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ftuT'd 
Tile pipes, and theſe conteyances of blood, 
With wine and feeding, we have ſuppler ſouls, 
Shakſpeare's Cærioſinus. 
How ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be re» 
gularly conducted, in fuch a wilderneſs of pifſ- 
ſages and diflin& avenues, by mere impellents 
and material ccxveyarnces, I have not the leaſt 
conjecture. Glan. San. Deg, 
Tranſmiſſion; delivery from one to an- 


other. 

Our author bas provided for the deſcending 
and corrryance down of Adam's mora;chical 
power, or paternal dominion, to poſterity. Leate, 


CON 
6. AQ of transferring property; grant. 


Doth not the act of the parents, in any lawful 
grant or conveyance, bind their heirs for ever 
thereunto ? Spenſer on Ireland. 

7. Writing by which property is tranſ- 
erred, 

The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
lie in this box; and muſt the inhericor nimſelf 
have no more? Shakſpeare. 


This begot a ſuit in the chancery before the 
lord Coventry, who ſound the conveyances in law 


to be ſo firm, that in juſtice he muſi decree the 


land to the earl. Clarendon, 


8. Secret management; juggling artifice ; 
private removal; ſecret ſubſtitution of 
one thing for another, 

It cometh herein to paſs with men, unadviſedly 
fallen into error, as with them whoſe ſtate hath 
no ground to uphold it, but only the help which, 
by ſubtile conveyance, they draw out of caſual 

' events, ariſing from day to day, till at length 


they be clean ſpent. Hooker. 
Cloſe corveyarce, and each practice ill 
Of coſinage and knavery. Spenſer. 


I am this day come to ſurvey the Tower ; 
Since Henry's death, I fear, there is conveyance. 

| Shakſpeare. 

Can they not juggle, and with flight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right? Hudib. 

Conve'vaNCER. n./. [from conveyance. ] 
A lawyer who draws writings by which 
property is transferred, 

Conve'vsR. n. /. [from convey.] One 
who carries or tranſmits any thing from 
one place or perſon to another. 

The conveyors of waters of thcte times content 
themſelves with one inch of fall in fix hundred 
fect. Brerewvod on Languages. 

Thoſe who ſtand before carthly princes, in the 
neareſt degree of approach, who are the diſpenſers 
of their favours, and conveyers of their will, to 


others, do, on that very account, challenge high 
honours to themſelves. Atterbur y. 


To CONVICT. v. a. Cconvinco, Lat.] 


1. To prove guilty; to detect in guilt. 
And they which heard it, being convicted by 
their own confcience, went out one by one. Jon. 


Things, that at the firſt ſhew ſeemed poſũ ble, 
by ripping up the performance of them, have 


been convicted of impoſſibility, Bacon. 


2. To confute; to diſcover to be falſe. 
Although not only the reaſon of any head, 
but experience of every hand, may well convict 


it, yet will it not by divers be rejected. Brown, | 


3. To ſhow by proof or evidence. 


If there be no ſuch thing apparent upon re- 


cord, they do as if one ſhould demand a legacy 
by virtue of ſome written teſtament, wherein 
there being no ſuch thing ſpecified, he pleadeth 
that there it muſt needs be, and bringeth argu- 
ments from the love which always the teſtator bore 
him; imagining that theſe proofs will convidt a 


teſtament to have that in it, which other men can 
MHcoter. 


no where by reading find. 


Cox vi'cr. adj. [rather the participle of 


the verb.] Convicted ; detected in guilt, 
Before I be convif by courſe of law, 
To threaten me with death, is moſt unlawful. - 


Shakſpeare. ; 
By the civil law, a perſon candict, or confeſſing 


his own crime, cannot appeal. life. 
Convict a papiſt he, and I a poet. Pope. 


Co'nvict. u. /. [from the verb.] A 
perſon caſt at the bar; one found guilty 
of the crime charged againſt him; a 
criminal detected at his trial. 


On the ſcore of humanity, the civil law allows 
a certain ſpace of time both to the corwi# and to 


perſons confefling, in order to ſatisfy the judg- * 


ment. Ayliffe's Parergen. + 
Convi'cTiON. n. / [rom convie, ] | 


a 
. "COR : 


1. Detection of guilt, which is, in law, 
either when a man is outlawed, or ap- 
pears and confeſſes, or elſe is found 
guilty by the inqueſt, Cowell, 

The third beſt abſent is condemn'd, 
Convi& by flight, and rebel to all law; 
Conviftion to the ſerpent none belongs. Milton. 

2. The act of convincing z corfutation ; 
the act of forcing others, by argument, 
to allow a poſition. 

When theretore the apoſtle requireth hability 
to conv ict hereticks, can we think he judgeth it 
a thing unlawful, and not rather ncedful, to uſe 


the principal inſtrument of their conviction, the 
ligut of reaſon ? Heoker. 

The manner of bis convifion was deſigned, 
not as a peculiar privilege to him, but as a ſtand- 
ing miracle, a laſting argument foi the convittion 
ot others, to the very end of the world. Atterb. 

3. State of being convinced. 

Their wiſdom is only of this world, to put 
falſe colours upon things, to call good evil, and 
evil good, againſt the contriet/ion of their own 
conſciences. Swift, 

Cox vIcTIVE. adj, [from convict.] Hav- 
ing the power of convincing. 


To CONVINCE. v. a. [convinco, Lat.] 


1. To force any one to acknowledge a 
conteſted poſition. 

That which I have all this while been endea- 
vouring to convince men of, and to perſuade 
them to, is no other but what God timſclf doth 
particularly recommend to us, as proper for hu- 
man conſideration. Tillotſon. 

But, having ſhifted ev'ry form to *ſcape, 
Convinc'd of conqueſt, he reſum'd his ſhape. Dry. 

Hiſtory is all the light we have in many calcs; 


truths we have, with a convincing evidence. Lecke. 
2. To convict ; to prove guilty of. 

To convince all that are ungodly among them, 
of all their ungodly deeds, Jude. 


— 


doth rather convince man of ignorance, than na- 
ture of errour, 


O ſeck not to convince me of a crime, 
Which I can ne'er repent, nor can you pardon. 
Dryden. 


* 


| vindicate. Not in uſe. 
| Your Italy contains none ſo accompliſhed a 
courtier, to convince the honour of my miſtreſs, 


This letter, inſtead of a confutation, only 
urgeth me to prove divers paſſages of my ſermon, 
which M. Cheynel's part was to convince, 


— 


lete. 

There are a crew of wretched fouls 
That ſtay his cure; their malady convinces 
The great eſſay of art. 

Knaves be ſuch abroad, 
Who having, by their own importunate fuit, 
Or voluntary dotage of ſome miſtreſs, 
Convinc'd or ſupplied them, they cannot chuſe 
But they muſt blab. Shakfpeare. 
When Duncan is aſleep, his two chamberlaius 

Will I with wine and waflel fo corr!mnce 

That memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall be a fume. Shatſpeare. 
ConviNCcEMENT. n. ,. [from convince. 
| Conviction. 
| If that be not conwincement enough, let him 

weigh the other alſo. Decay of Pity, 
Coxnvi'NCIBLE. adi. [from convince. | 


| 1. Capable of conviction. 


2. Capable of being evidently difproved 
or detected, 

Upon what uncertainties, and alſo convinerhle 
fallitics, they often ereted {uch eniblems, we 
have delivered. grow, 


and we receive from it a great part of the uſeful | 


The diſcovery of a truth formerly unknown, | 


Raleigh. 
3. To evince; to prove; to manifeſt ; to 
Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, | 


Dr, Maine. * 
4. To overpower ; to ſurmount, Obſo- | 


S hakſpeare, 
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Convi'NcinNGLY, adv. [from convince.] 
In ſuch a manner as to leave no room 
for doubt or diſpute; ſo as to produce 
conviction, 

This he did ſo particularly and convincingly, 
that thoſe of the parliament were in great con- 
fuſion. Clarendon. 

The reſurrection is ſo convincingly atteſted by 
ſuch perſons, with ſuch circumſtances, that they 
who conſider and weigh the teſtimony, at what 
diſtance ſocver they are placed, cannot enteitain 
any more doubt of the reſurrection than the 
crucifixion of Jeſus, Atterbury. 

ConvrNCINGNESS. n. f. [from convinc- 
ing.] The power of convincing. 

To CONVIVE. v. a. [convivo, Lat.] 
To entertain; to feaſt. A word, I be- 
lieve, not elſewhere uſed. 

Firſt, all you peers of Greece, go to my tent, 
There in the full convive you. Shak. 7 ro. ard Creſ. 


Cox vi YAL. | adj. [convivalis, Latin.] 
CON VIVIAL. Relating to an enter- 
tainment; feſtal; ſocial 
I was the firſt who ſet up feſtivals; 
Not with high taſtes our appetites did force, 
But fill'd with converſation and diſcourſe ; 
Which tcaſts, convivial meetings we did name. 
Denham. 
Your ſocial and conviriial ſpirit is ſuch, that 
It is a happineſs to live and converſe witi you. 
Dr. Newton. 
Conu'nDRUM. . /. A low jeſt ; a quib- 
ble ; a mean conceit-: a cant word. 
Mean time he ſmoaks, and taughs at merry tale, 
Or pun ambiguous, or cnmadrur: quaint. PMI pr. 


To CO'NVOCATE. v. a. [ convoce, Lat.] 
To call together; to {ſummon to an a- 
ſembly. 

Convoca'TION. u. . [convocatio, Lat.] 

1. The act of calling to an aſſembly. 

Diaphantus, making a general convocation, 
ſpake to them in this manner. Sidney. 

2. An aſſembly. 

On the eighth day ſhall be an holy conrecation 
unto you, Leviticus, 

3. An aſſembly of the clergy for conſul- 
tation upon matters eccicfiaſtical, in 
time of parliament : and, as the parlia- 
ment conſiſts of two diſtinct houſes, fo 
does this; the one called the upper 
houſe, where the archbiſhops and 1:iſhops 
fit ſeverally by themſelves; the other 
the lower Su 8 where all the reſt of 
the clergy are repreſented by their de- 
puties. Cocuclli. 

I lave made an offer to his majeſty, 

Upon our ſpiritual corecation, 

As touching France, to give a greater ſum 
Than ever at one time the clergy yet 

Did to his predeceſiors part withal. Shakſpeare, 

This is the declaration of dur church about ity 
made by thoſe who inct in coxvera?forn, Still H. 

To CONVO RE. v. 4. [corvore, Lat.] 
To call together; to iummon to an aſ- 
ſembly. 

Aſſemblies exerciſe their legiſlature at tie 
times. that their conſtitution, or their own ad- 
journment, appuints, if there be no other way 
prefcribed to c:n7'5te them, Locke. 

When next the morning warms the purpie enſt, 
Co- te te the pecrage. Pope's Oas . 

The ſenate originaily confiBed al of nobics, 
the people being on! y CONV LIKE! UPON {uCl oecz - 
ſions as fell into their cognizance. Sevirr 

To CONVOLVE. v. . ſcrnwoboo, Lat. 
To roll together; to roll one part upon 
another. 

He wruh'd bim to and fro cer d. Mie: 
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It is a wonderful artifice how newly hatched 
maggots, not the parent animal, becauſe , the 
emits no web, nor hath any textrine art, can 


convobye the ſtubborn leaf, and bind ir with the 


thread it weaves from its body. Derham. 

Us'd to milder ſcents, the tender race 
By thouſands tumble from their honey'd domes, 
Convoly'd and agonizing in the duſt. Thomſon. 

Co'nvoLuTED. part. [of the verb I have 
found no example.) Twiſted ; rolled 
upon itſelf, 

This differs from Muſcovy-glaſs only in this, 
that the plates of that are flat and plain, whereas 
theſe are conw9/uted and infleted. MHoodward. 

Convolvu'tion. . J. [convolutio, Lat.] 

1. The act of rolling any thing upon it- 
ſelf; the ſtate of being rolled upon 
itſelf, 

Obſerve the convolution of the ſaid fibres in all 
other glands, in the ſame or ſome other manner, 

Grew's Coſmologia, 

A thouſand ſecret, ſubtle pipes beſtow, 

From which, by num'rous corelutivs wound, 
Wrapp'd with th' attending nerve, and twiſted 
round. Blackmore. 


2. The ſtate of rolling together in com- 


pauy. 
And toſs'd wide round, 
O'er the calm ſea, in convelution ſwift 
The feather'd eddy floats. Thomſon's Autumn, 


To CONVOY. v. a. [convoyer, French, 
from conviare, low Latin. ] To accom- 
pany by land or ſea, for the ſake of de- 

ence : as, he was convoyed by ſhips of 
war. 


Co'nvoy. n. /. [from the verb. An- 
ciently the accent was on the laſt ſylla- 
ble; it is now on the firſt, ] 

1. Force attending on the road by way of 
defence. 

Had not God ſet peculiar value upon his tem- 
ple, he would not have made himſelf his peo- 
ple's convoy to ſecure them in their paſſage to it, 

| South's Sermons, 

My ſoul grows hard, and cannot death endure ; 
Your convey makes the dangerous way ſecure, 

Dryden's Aurengzebe. 

Corvoy ſhips accompany their merchants, till 

they may proſccute the voyage without danger. 
Dryden's Preface, Dufreſney. 

2. The a& of attending as a defence. 

Such fellows will learn you by rote where 
ſervices were done; at ſuch a breach, at ſuch a 
convoy. Shakſpeare's Henry v. 

Swift, as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar, 

I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 


. Conveyance. Not in uſe, 
3 — the winds give benefit, 
And convey is aſſiſtant, do not ſleep, 
But let me hear from you. Shakſpeare. 

Co'NUSANCE. n. / e French. ] 
Cognizance ; notice; knowledge. A 
law term. 

To CONVU'LSE. v. a. [convulſus, Lat.] 
To give an irregular and involuntary 
motion to the parts of any body. 

Follows the looſen'd, aggravated roar, 
Enlarging, deepening, mingling peal on pea], 
Cruſh'd horrible, corvel/ing heaven and earth, 

Thomſon, 

Conv vu'Ls10N. n. / [convulſio, Lat.] 

1, A convulſion is an involuntary contrac- 
tion of the fibres and muſcles, whereby 
the body and limbs are preternaturally 
diſtorted. Quincy. 

If my hand be put into motion by a comme 
fon, the indifferency of that operative faculty is 
taken away. Lecke, 


COO 


2. Any irregular and violent motion ; tu- 
mult ; commotion ; diſturbance, 

All have been ſubject to ſome concuſſions, and 

fall under the ſame convulſions of tate, by diſ- 

ſenſions or invaſions. Temple. 


Convu'LsIve. adj. [convulfif, Fr.] That 
produces involuntary motion ; that gives 
twitches or ſpaſms. 

They are irregular and convr!ſrve motions, or 
ſtrugglings of the ſpirits. Hale. 
Shew me the flying ſoul's :om/frve ſtrife, 
And all the anguiſh of departing life. Dry.len. 

Her colour chang'd, her face was not the 
lame, : 
And hollow groans from her deep ſpirit came; 
Her hair ſtood up; mvulfive rage poſſeſs'd 
Her zrembling lim%s, and heav'd her lab'ring 
breaſt. Dryden, 
In filence weep, 0 
And thy condulſi ue ſortows inward keep, Prior. 


CO'NY. =. / [kanin, Germ. connil or 
connin, Fr. cuniculus, Lat.] A rabbit; 
an animal that burrows in the ground, 

With a ſhort-legg'd hen, 
Lemons and wine for ſauce; to theſe a cony 
Is not to be delpair'd of, for our money. 


The huſbandman fuffers by hares and conys, 
which eat the corn and trees. Mortimer. 
Cony-BOROUGH. . ſ. A place where 
rabbits make their holes in the ground. 
17o Co'NvCATCH. v. 2. To catch a cony, 
is, in the old cant of thieves, to cheat; 
to bite; to trick. 


I have matter in my head againſt you, and 
againſt your cony-catching raſcals. Shakſpeare, 


Co'nyCATCHER. n./. A thief; a cheat; 
a ſharper ; a tricking fellow; a raſcal. 
Obſolete. | 

To Coo. v. n. [from the ſound. ]J To cry 
as a dove or pigeon. 


The ſtockdove only through the foreſt ces, 
Mournfully hoarſe. Thomſor's Summer, 


COOK. n. / [coguus, Lat.] One whoſe 
3 is to dreſs and prepare victuals 
or the table. 
One miſtreſs Quickly is in the manner of his 
nurſe, or his dry-nurſe, or his cot, or his laundry, 
his waſher, and his wringer. Shakſpeare. 
The new-born babe by nurſes overlaid, 
And the co99& caught within the raging fire he 
made. Dryden. 
Their cœets could make artificial birds and 
fiſhes, in default of the real ones, and which 
exceeded them in the exquiſiteneſs of the taſte. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Coox-Marn, n. /. [cook and maid.] A 
maid that dreſſes proviſions. 

A friend was complaining to me, that his wife 
had turned off one of the bett coot-maids in Eng- 
land, | Addiſon. 

Cookx-rooM. n. , [cook and room.] A 


room in which proviſions are prepared 


ſhip. 

The commodity of this new ecook-r00m the 
merchants having found to he ſo great, as that in 
all their ſhips the cook-ro:ms are built in their 
fore-caſtles, contrary to that which had been 
anciently uſed. Ralcigh's Eſjays. 

To Cook. v. a. [coquo, Lat.] 


1. To prepare victuals for the table. 
Had either of the crimes been coated to their 
palates, they might have changed meſſes. 


Decay of Piety. 

2, To prepare for any 2 
Hanging is the word, fir; if you be ready for 
that, you are well cor. Shakſpeare. 


Coo'xtRy. n. . [from cook.] The art 
of dreſſing victuals. 


Ben Jonſon's Epig. 


for the ſhip's crew; the kitchen of | 


C O O 
Some man's wit 
Found th' art of cot ry to delight his ſenſe: 
More bodies are conſum'd and kill'd with it, 
Than with the ſword, famine, or peſtilence. Dat', 
Ev'ry one to cookery pretends. King's Cookery. 
Theſe are the ingredients of plants before they 


are prepared by cookery. 
COOL. adj. [ koelen, Dutch. ] 


1. Somewhat cold ; approaching to cold. 
He ſet his leg in a piil-full, as hot as he could 
well endure it, renewing it as it grew co/, 
Temple, 
2. Not zealous; not ardent ; not angry 
not fond; without paſſion: as, a cool 
friend; a cool decciver. 
Coo. n. /. Freedom from heat; ſoft and 
refreſhing coldneſs. 
But ſce where Lucia, at her wonted hour, 
Amid the che of yon high marble arch, 
Enjoys the noon-day breeze. Addi ſon. 
Philander was enjoy ing the co0/ of the morning, 
among the dews that lay on every thing about 
him, and that gave the air a freſhneſs. Addiſon, 
To Cool. v. d. N Dutch. ] 


1. To make cool; to allay heat. 

Snow they uſe in Naples inſtead of ice, be- 
cauſe, as they ſay, it cools or congeals any liquor 
ſooner, Addiſon on Italy. 

Jelly of currants, or the jelly of any ripe ſubacid 
fruit, is cooling, and very agreeable to the ſto- 
mach. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

2. To quiet paſſion; to calm anger; to 
moderate zeal. 

My lord Northumberland will ſoon be cod. 

Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

He will keep his jealouſy to himſelf, and 
repine in private, becauſe he will be apt to fear 
ſome ill effect it may produce in cooling your love 
to him, | Adiiſon's ectator. 

Had they thought they had been fighting only 
other people's quarrels, pethaps it might have 
coal d the ir zeal. Swift, 

To Cool. v. n. | 

1. To grow leſs hot, 

2. To grow leſs warm with regard to 
paſſion or inclination, ; 

My humour ſhall not co; I will incenſe Ford 
to deal with poiſon; I will poſſeſs him with 
yellowneſs, . Shakſpeare, 

You never cee while you read Homer, Dryden. 

I'm impatient till it be done; I will not give 
myſelf liberty to think, Jeſt I ſhould coc. 

Congrete's Old Bachelor. 
Cool ER. n. . [from cool.] | 
1. That which has the power of cooling 


the body. | 

Coolers are of two ſorts; firſt, thoſe which 
produce an immediate ſenſe of cold, which are 
ſuch as have their parts in leſs motion than thoſe 
of the organs of feeling; and ſecondly, ſuch as, 
by particular viſcidity, or groſſueſs of parts, give 
a greater conſiſtence to the animal fluids than 
they had before, whereby they cannot move ſo 
faſt, and therc fore will have leſs of that inteftme 
force on which their heat deperd;. The former 
are fruits, all acid liquors, and common water; 
and the latter are ſuch as cucumbers, and all 
ſubſtances producing viſcidity, Quiney, 
In dogs or cats there appeared the ſame ne- 
ceſſity for a cooler as in man. Harvey. 

Acid things were uſcd only as coolers, 
Arbuthnet en Aliments, 
2. A veſſel in which any thing is made 


cool. 

Your firſt wort being thus boiled, lade off into 
one or more c-5/ers, or cool-backs, in which leave 
the ſullage behind, and Jet it run off fine. 

Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
Cool. Lv. adv. {from cool. ] 


1. Without heat, or ſharp cold. 

She in the gelid caverns, woodhine wrought, 
And freſh bedew'd with ever-{pouting ſtreams, 
Sits co calm. 1 homſon's Summer, 
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Arbuthnot. 


C O O 


2. Without paſſion. 

Motives that addreſs themſelves coo//y to our 
reaſon, are fitteſt to be employed upon reaſonable 
creatures. Altterbury, 

Co'oLNess. n, .. [from cool.] 
1. Gentle cold; a ſoft or mild degree of 
cold. RD 

This difference conſiſteth not in the heat or 
evolneſs of ſpirits; for cloves and other ſpices, 


naptha, and petroleum, have exceeding hot ſpi- 


rits, hotter a great deal than oil, wax, or tallow, 
but not inflamed. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory, 
The toad loveth ſhade and coolneſs. Bacon, 
Yonder the harveſt of cold months laid up, 
Gives a freſh coolneſs to the royal cup; 


There ice, like cryſtal, firm and never loſt, 
Tempers hot July with December's froſt. IJ aller. 
The ſheep enjoy the coo/ncſs of the ſhade. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. Want of affection; diſinelination. 
They parted with ſuch cee towards each 
other, as if they ſcarce hoped to meet again. 
Clarendon, 


2. Freedom from paſſion. 
CooM. u. /. [ecume, French. ] 
1. Soot that gathers over an oven's mouth. 
Phillips. 
2. That matter that works out of the 
wheels of carriages. Bailey. 


3. It is uſed in Scotland for the uſeleſs 
duſt which falls from large coals. 

Coons, or Cows. . / rams, Fr. cumu- 
lus, Latin, a heap. Skinner. ] A mea- 
ſure of corn containing four buſhels. 

Bailey. 


COOP. ». /. ¶ luype, Dutch. ] 


1. A barrel; a veſſel for the preſervation 
of liquids. 


2. A cage; a penn for animals, as poultry 
or ſheep. | 
Gracchus was flain the day the chickens refuſed 
to cat out of the coop; and Claudius Pulcher un- 
derwent the like ſucceſs, when he contemned the 
tripudiary augurations. Brown, 
There were a great many crammed capons to- 
gether in a cop. DL Eftrange. 
| To Coop. v. a, [from the noun.) To 
ſhut up in a narrow compals ; to con- 
fine; to cage; to impriſon : when it is 
uſed abſolutely, it has often, perhaps 
always, the intenſive particle vp. 
That pale, that white-fac'd ſhore, 
Whoſe foot ſpurns back the ocean's roaring tides, 
And coops from other lands her iſlanders. Shat/. 
The Engliſhmen did cop up the lord Raven- 
ficin, that he flirred not; and likewiſe held in 
Krait ſiege the town. Bacon. 
In the taking of a town the poor eſcape better 
than the rich; for the one is let go, and the other 
is plundered and cooped up. L. Efr ange. 
Twice conquer'd cowards, now your ſhame 1s 
ſhown, 
Crop*d up a ſecond time within your town |! 
Who dare not iffue forth in open field. Dryden. 
One world ſuffc'd not Alexander's mind; 
Co9p'd up he ſeem'd, in earth and ſeas contin'd. 
| Dryden's Jutenal. 
Coop'd up in a narroweſle, obſerving dreams 
With flattering wizards. Dryden. 
The Trojans, coop'd within their walls ſo long, 
Unbar their gates, and ifſue in a throng. Dryden. 
The contempt of all other knowledge, as if it 
were nothing in compariſon of law or phyſick, of 
aſtrology or chymiſtry, coops the undertianding { 
up within narrow hounds, and hinders it from 
looking abroad into other provinces of the intel- 
lectual world. [octe. 
They are coped in cloſe by the laws of their 
countries, and the ftrict guards of thoſe whoſe 
intereſt it is to keep them ignorant. Loc te. 
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What! cep whole armies in our walls again! 
Pope. 
Coore's. n. ſ. [coupe, French.] A motion 
in dancing. 
Color ER. n. /. [from coop.] One that 


makes coops or barrels. 
Secicties of artificers and tradeſmen, belonging 

to ſome towns corporate, ſuch as weavers and 
cu ers, by virtue of their charters, pretend to pri- 
| vilege and juriſdiction, Chai. 
Coor RAGE. n. . [from cooper. ] The 


price paid for cooper's work. 


To COOPERATE. v. 2. [con and opera, 


Latin. ] 


1. To labour jointly with another to the 
ſame end: it has with before the agent, 
and to before the end. 

It puzzleth and perplexeth the conceits of 
many, that perhaps would otherwiſe cooperate 


with him, and makes a man walk almoſt alone 
to his own ends. Bacon, 


By giving man a free will, he allows man 
that higheſt ſatisſaction and privilege of cooperat- 
ing to his own felicity. | Boyle, 

2. To concur in producing the fame 
effect. 

His mercy will not forgive offenders, or his 
benignity cooperate te their converſions, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

All theſe cauſes cooperating, muſt, at laſt, 
weaken their motion. Cleyne. 


The ſpecial acts and impreſſions by which the 
Divine Spirit introduces this charge, and how far 
human liberty cooperates with it, are ſubjects 
beyond our comprehenſion; Rogers, 
CooPERA'TION. n, from cooperate. 
The act of contributing or concurring 
to the ſame end. . 


We might work any effect without and againſt 
matter; and this not holpen by the ccoperation of 
angels or ſpirits, but only ly the unity and har- 
mony of nature, Bacon's Natura! Hiſtery. 

Coo'erRATIVE. adj. [from cooperate. ] 
Promoting the fame end jointly. 

CoorERa'ToOR. 7B. /. [from cooperate. } He 
that, by joint endeavours, promotes the 
ſame end with others. | 

COO rA R. 2. J [coofto, Lat.] Adop- 
tion; aſſumption. 

COORDINATE. adj. [con and ordina- 
tus, Lat.] Holding the ſame rank; 
ngt being ſubordinate, Thus ſhellfiſh 
may be divided into two coordinate kinds, 
cruſtzceous and teſtaccous3 each of 
which 13 again divided into many ſpecies, 
[ubortinate to the kind, but coordinate 
to each other. 

- The word Analyfis fignifies the general and 
particular heads ot a diſcourſe, with their mutual 
connexions, both cc. e and ſubordinatc, 
drawn out into one or more tables. Watts. 

Coo'RDINATELY. adv. | from coordinate. 
In the fame rank; in the ſame relation; 
without ſubordination. 

Coo'kPINATENESS. . / [from coordi- 
nate, | The ſtate of being coordinate, 

Cook DIN ACTION. . /. | from coordinate. | 
Ihe ttate of holding the ſame rank; of 
ſtanding in the ſame relation to ſome- 
thing higher; collateralneſs. 

In this high court of parliament there is a 
rare coordnation of power, a wholeſume mixture 
Letwixt monarchy, opttinacy, and democracy. 

Hebels Pre-emnence of Parliament. 

When theſe petty intrigues of a play are ſo 

ii ordered, that they have no coberence with the 


other, I mult grant that Lyfſidius has reaſon to 
tax that want of due Connexion ; for cerise 


COP 


in a play is as dangerous and unnatural as in a 
ſtate. Dryden on Dramatick Po. 

Coor. n. /. [ maer-Loet, Dut. cotte, Fr.] 
A ſmall black waterfowl, ſeen often in 
fens and marſhes. 


A lake, the haunt 
Of coots, and of tlie fiſhing cormorant. Dryden. 


COP. . /. [ op, Dut. cop, Sax.] The 
head; the top of any thing; any thing 
riſing to a head: as, a cop, vulgarly 
cock, of hay; a cob- caſtle, properly cop- 
caſtle, a {mall caſtle or Youſe on a hill; 
a cob of cherry-{tones, for cop, a pile 
of itones one laid upon another; a tuft. 
on the head of birds. 


Cor AL. n. . The Mexican term for a 
gum, 


Cor a'rCENARY. n. ,. [from coparcener. ] 
Joint ſucceſſion to any inheritance. 

In deſcent to all the daughters in coparcenaryg 
for want of ſans, the chief houſe is allotted to 
the eldeſt daughter, Hale. 

COPA'RCENER. . / [from con and 
particeps, Lat. ] 

Coparceners are otherwiſe called parceners ; 
and, in common law, are ſuch as have equal 
portion in the inheritance of the anceſtor, Cowell, 

This great lordſhip was broken and divided, 
and partition made between the five daughters : 
in every of theſe portions, the coparceners ſeve - 
rally exerciſed the ſame juriſdiction royal, which 
the car] marſhal and his ſons had uſed in the 
whole province. Davies on Ireland, 

Cora'CENY. n. ſ. An equal ſhare of co- 
parceners. hillips* World of Wordt. 
COPA'RTNER. n. / [co and partner. ] 
One that has a ſhare in ſome common 
ſtock or affair; one equally concerned; 
a ſharer ; a partaker ; a partner. M1: 
ton has uſed it both with of and in. 
Our fantiful friends, 
Th: affociates and coparrners of our loſs. Mit.. 
Shall 1 ro him make known 
As vet my change, and give him to partake 
Full happineis with me? Or rather not; 
But keep the odds of Knowledge in my pow'r, 
Without copariney. Mittin's Paradis Lc? 

: Rather by then: 

I gain'd what I have gain'd, and with them dwell 
Cepariner in thele regions of the world. Airex. 

Cora 'kTNERSHIP. 2. /. from copartrer.} 
The itate of bearing an <qual part, or 
poſſeſhiug an equal ſhare, 

In caſe the father left only daughters, the 
daughters equally tucceeded to their father as in 
cup, . 7. e. 

Cora ralx. ad;. [from cop.] High raiſed; 
pointed. anmer. 

On, fine villain! a filken doublet, a velvet 
hoſe, a icarlet cluke, and a coputain nat. Fiat. 

Copa'rVa. 2. . [It is fometimes written 
cahidi, cofruvi, cafayva, copaya, cupay - 
vas, cupayla.] A gum which diſtils from 
a tree in Braſil, It is much uſed in 
ditorders of the urinary paſſages. 

Cork. n. . [See Cor.] 

I. Any thing with which the head is co- 
vered. 

2. A ſacerdotal cloak, or veſlment worn 
in ſacred miniſtration. 


3. Any thing which is ſpread over the 
head; as the concave of the ſkies; any 
archwork over a door. 

All theſe things that are contained 
Within this gootiy cope, both moſt and leaſt, 
Their being ave, 5ud daily are incteaſt. Spenſer, 
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Over head the diſmal lis 

Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew, 
And flying vaulted either hoſt with fue; 
So, under fiery cope, tagether ruſh'd | 
Both battles main. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
The ſcholar believes there is no man under 
the cope of heaven, who is ſo knowing as his 
maſter, Dryden. 


To Cop E. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


1. T'o cover, as with a cope. 
A very?large bridge, that is all made of wood, 
and coped over head. Addi ſon on Italy. 


2. To contend with; to oppoſe. 
Know my name is loft, 
By treaſon's tooth bare gnawn, and canker-bit ; 
Yer am I noble as the adverſary 
I come to cope, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


3. To reward; to give in return. 
1 and my friend 
Have, by your wiſdom, been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties; in lieu whereof, 
ice thouſand ducats, due unto the Jew, 
We freely cop? your courteous pains withal. 
Shakſpeare. 
To Cork. v. u. 6 
1. To contend ; to ſtruggle; to ſtrive. It 
has with before the thing or perſon op- 
poſed, [In this ſenſe it is a word of 
doubtful etymology. The conjecture of 
Junius derives it from 9 to buy, 
or ſome other word of the ſame import ; 
ſo that to cope with ſignifies to inter- 
change blows, or any thing elſe, with 


another, ] 
Let our trains 
March by us, that we may peruſe the men 
We thould have cop'd withal, 
It is likely thou wilt undertake 
A thing, like death, to chide away this ſhame, 
That copes with death itſelf, to ſcape from it. 
Shakſpeare. 
But Eve was Eve; 
This far his over-match, who, ſelf-deceiv'd 
And rath, beforchand had no better weigh'd 
The ſtrength he was to cope <vith, or his own. 
Milton. 
They perfectly underftood both the hares and 
the enemy they were to cope withal, L I range. 
On every plain, 
Hoſt c“ <vith huſt, dire was the din of war, 
Piilips, 
Their generals have not been able to cope 2/14 
the troops of Athens, which I have conducted. 
| Addiſon's Whig Examiner, 
If the mind apply itſelf firit to eaſier ſubjects, 
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and things near a-Kin to what 4s already known; 
and then advance to the more remote and knotty 


parts of knowledge by flow degrees, it will be 


able, in this manner, to cope u, great difficul- 4 


ties, and prevail over them with amazing and 
happy ſuccels. Watts on the Mind. 


2. ''o encounter; ta interchange kind- 


neſs or ſentiments. 
Thou freſh piece 
Of excellent witchcraft, who of force muſt know 
The roy al foul thou 6 with. Shatſpeare, 
Thou art e'en as juſt a man, 
As e'er my converſation cop*d withal, Shatſp. 
2b Cork. v. a. To embrace, Not in 
uſe, 
I will make him tell the tale anew ; 
Where, how, how oft, how long ago, and when, 
He hath, and is again to cope your wife. Shalſ. 
Cor EsMATE. n./. [perhaps for citſmate, 
a companion in drinking, or one that 
dwells under the ſame cope, for houſe.] 
Companion ; friend. An old word, 
Ne ever ſtaid in place, ne ſpake to wight, 
Till that the fox his copeſmate he had found. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
Co'riER. n. . [from copy.] 
1. One that copies; a tranſcriber, 


of 


Saakſ. Henry xv. | 


1 


4 
4 


4 


* 


* 


2. Diffuſion; exuberance of ſtyle. 


| 


COP 


A coin is in no danger of having its characters 

altered by copiers and tranſcribers. Aduiſon. | 
2, One that imitates; a plagiary ; an imi- 
tator, 

Without invention a painter is but a copier, and 
a poet but a plagiary of others. Dryden. 

Let the faint copier, on old Tiber's ſhore, 

Nor mean the taſk, each breathing buſt explore ; 
Line after line with painful patience 10 
This Roman grandeur, that Ath .. | be of 
Tel. 
Co pix G. n. /. [from cope.] N 
tire of maſonry which covers the Wall. 

All theſe were of coſtly ſtones, even from the | 
foundation unto the coping. 1 Kings, 

The coping, the modillions, or dentils, make 
a noble ſhew by their graceful projections. 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 
CO'PIOUS. adj. [ copia, Lat.] 
1. Plentiful; abundant; exuberant z in 
great quantities. 

Roſe, as in dance, the ſtately trees, and ſpread | 

Their branches hung with copious fruit, Milton, 
Full meaſure only bounds 
Exceſs, before the all-bounteous king, who 
ſhow'r'd 
With copicus hand, rejoicing in their joy. Milton. 
This alkaline acrimony indicates the copious 
uſe of vinegar and acid fruits. Arbuthnot., 
The tender heart is peace, 
And kindly pours its cpious treaſures forth 
In various converſe, Thomfon' s Spring. 
2. Abounding in words or images; not 
barren ; not confined ; not conciſe. 

Hail, Son of God, Saviour of men! thy name 
Shall be the capieus matter of my ſong 
Hencefoith, and never thall my harp thy praiſe 
Forget, nor from thy Father's praiſe disjoin. 

Milton. 
Co'r1ovsLyY. adv. [from copious.] 


1. Plentifully; abundantly; in great 
quantities. 

2. At large; without brevity or conciſe- 
neſs; diffuſely. 

Theſe ſeveral remains have been ſo copiouſly 
deſcribed by abundance of travellers, and other 
writers, that it is very difficult to make any new 
diſcoveries on ſv beaten a ſubjeQ. Addiſon, 

Co'e10USNESS. u. /. [from copicus,] 

1, Plenty; abundance ; great quantity; 
exuberance, 


- 


1 
i 


The Roman orator endeavoured to imitate the 
copiouſneſs of Homer, and the Latin poet made it 
his buſineſs to reach the conciſeneſs of Demoſ- 
thenes. Dryden. . 

Co'ersT. n./. [from cocy.] A copier ; 
a tranſcriber; an imitator. 
Cor LAND. n. . A piece of ground 
whuch terminates with an acute angle. 
Dia. 
[from cop.] Rifing to a 


Coy ED. adi. 
top or head. 

It was broad in its baſis, and roſe cropped like 

a ſugar-loaf, | Mi ſeman's Surgery. 
A galeated eſchinus being copped and ſome- 
what conic. NMoodtward. 


Co'PPEL, u. ſ. [This word is variouſ] 
ſpelt : as copel, cupel, cuple, and cle; 
but 1 cannot find its etymology.] An 
inſtrument uſed in chymiſtry, in the 
form of a diſh, made of aſhes, well 
waſhed, to cleanſe thein from all their 
ſalt; or of bones thoroughly calcined. 
Its uſe is to try and purify gold and 
ſilver, which is done hy mingling lead 
with the metal, and expoſing it in the 
copjel to a violent fre a long while. 


The impuritics of the matal will then 


COP 


be carried off in droſs, which is called 
the litharge of gold and filver. The 
refiners call the coppel a teſt. Harris, 
CO'PPER. . /. [ oper, Dutch; cuprum, 
Latin. ] One of the fix primitive metals. 
Copper is the moſt ductile and malleable metal 
after gold and ſilver. Of a mixture of copper 
and lapis calaminaris is formed. braſs; a com- 
poſit ion of copper and tin makes bell-metal; and 
copper and braſs, melted in equal quantities, 
 Pivduces what the French call bronze, uſed for 
figures and ſtatues, Chambers. 
Capper is heavier than jron or tin; but lighter 
than frlver, lead, and gold. Hill on Feſffils. 
Two veſſels of fine copper, precious as gold. 
5 Ezra, 

Co'yytr. n. /. A veſſel made of copper: 
commonly uſed for a boiler larger than 


a moveable pot. 
They boiled it in a copper to the half; then 
they poured it into earthen veſſels, Bacen, 


CorPER-NOSE. n. / [copper and naſe.] A 
red noſe. 

He having colour enough, and the other 
higher, is too flaming a praile for a gcod com- 
plexion: I had as lieye Helen's golden tongue 
had commended Troilus for a copper-n9ſe. Shak. 

Gutta roſacea ariſeth in little hard tubercles, 
affecting the face all over with great itching, 
which, being ſcratched, looks red, and riſes in 
great welks, rendering the viſage fiery; and 
makes copper-noſes, as we generally expreſs them, 

Wiſeman. 
CoPPER-PLATE. . /. A plate on which 

pictures are engraven for the neater im- 

preſſion, diſtinguiſhed from a wooden 

cut, | 
CorFER-WORK. n. . [copper and work.} 

A place where copper is worked or ma- 

nufactured. 

This is like thoſe wrought at copper-works, 

Nod ward, 

Cor YERAS. n. %. [LLopteroaſe, Dut. cou- 
perouſe, Fr. ſuppoſed to be found in 
copper mines only.] A name given to 
three ſorts of vitriol; the green, the 
bluiſh green, and the white, which are 
produced in the mines of Germany, 

Hungary, and other countries. But 

what is commonly ſold here for copperas, 

is an artificial vitriol, made of a kind 
of ſtones found on the ſea- ſnore in Eſ- 
ſex, Hampſhire, and ſo weltward, or- 
dinarily called gold ſtones from their 
colour, They abound with irbn, and 
are expoſed to the weather in beds above 
ground, and receive the rains and dews, 
which in time breaks and diſſolves the 
ſiones : the liquor that runs off is puraped 
into boilers, in which is firſt put old 
iron, which, in boiling, diflolves. This 
factitious copperas, in many reſpects, 
agrees with the native green vitriol. 

Chambers. Hill. 

It may be queſtioned, whether, in tiäs ope- 
ration, the iron or copperas be tranſmuted, from 
the cognation of copperas with copper, and the 
iron remaining after converſion. Brown, 

Co'pPERSMITH. #. /. [copper and ſmith. ] 

One that manufactures copper. 

Salmoneus, as the Grecian tale is, 
Was a mad copperſmith of Elis; 

Up at his forge by morning peep. 
Co'erERWoRM. 2. / [teredo, Lat.] 
1 A little worm in ſhips. 

2. A worm that fretteth garments. 
3. A worm breeding in one's hand. 


Ainſeworth. 


* 


Swift, 


%. 


4. 


COP 


Cory ERV. adj, [from copper.) Contain- 
ing copper; made of copper. | 
Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impregnated 
with vitriolick ſalts, diſſolve the body of iron 


put into the ſpring, and depoſite, in lieu of the Copulative propoſitions are thoſe which have 


irony particles carried off, coppery particles | 
brought with the water out of the neighbouring |þ 


copper-mines, Woodward on Foſſils. 
CO'PPICE. n. /. [coupeaux, Fr. from 
couper, to cut or lop. It is often writ- 
ten cop/e.] A low wood cut at ſtated 
times for fuel; a place overrun with 

bruſhwood. 
A land, each fide whereof was bounded both 


with high timber trees, and copſes of far morc 
Sidney. | 


humble growth. 
Upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ſtand, where you may have the faireſt ſhoot, 
Shakſpeare. 


In coppite woods, if you leave ſtaddles too | 


thick, they run to buſhes and briars, and have 

little clean underwood. Bacon. 
The willows, and the hazel copſes green, 

Shall now no more be ſeen 


Fanning their joyous leaves to their ſoft lays. 


Milton. 


Raiſe trees in your ſeminaries and nurſeries, | 


and you may tranſplant them for coppice ground, 
walks, or hedges. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

The rate of ceppice lands will fall upon the 
diſcovery of coalmincs. Lecke 


Co'ePLE-DUST. n. . [probably for coppel, | 


or cupel duft.] Powder uſed in purify- 
ing metals, or the groſs parts ſeparated 
by the cupel. 

It may be alſo tried by incorporating powder 


of ſteel, or cepple- du, by pouncing into the quick- 
ſilver. 


of ſtone or marble, broke from the ad- 
jacent cliffs, rounded by being bowled 


and tumbled to and again by the action | 


of the water, Woodward. 
Co'ePLED. adj. [from cop.] Riſing in a 
conick form; riſing to a point. 


There is ſome difference in this ſhape, ſome | 


being flatter on the top, others more copp/ed. 


Waodward on Feffils. | 


Corsk. n. /. [abbreviated from coppice. ] 
A low wood cut at a certain growth for 
fuel; a plece overgrown with ſhort 
wood, 

The eaſt quarters of the ſhire are not deſtitute 
of copſe woods. 
Oaks and brambles, if the copſe be burn'd, 
Conſounded lie, to the ſame aſhes turn'd. Waller. 
But in what quarter of the copſe it 
His eye by certain level could ſurvey.., 
To Cops. wv. a. [from the noun.] To 
_ preſerve underwoods, 


The neglect of cepfirng wood cut down, hath 
been of very evil conlequence. Swift, 


CO'PUL A. n. f, [Latin.) The word 
which unites the ſubject and predicate 
of a propoſition : as, books are dear, 

The coputa is the form of a propoſition; it 
repreſents the act of the mind, atfirming or de- 
nying. Witts Logic“. 

To CC'PULATFE. v. a. [copulo, Lat.] 
To unite ; to conjoin ; to link together. 

: the force of cuſtom, ſimple and feparate, 
be great, the force of cuſtom copulate, and con- 
joined, and collegiate, is far greater. 

To Co'rULATB. v. n. 
ther as different ſexes. 


Bacon. 
To come toge- 


Not only the perſons ſo copu/ating are inſected, 


but alſo their. children. H iſ man. 


COPULA'TION. n. /. [from copxlale.] The 
congreſs or embrace of the two ſc:es, 


Bacon. 4 
CorPLE-STONES are lumps and fragments 


Carew? s Survey of Cornwall," 


"Dryden. 


. 


COP 


=. 
Sundry kinds, even of conjugal copulation, are 
prohibited as unhoneſt. Hocker : 
Cor ur ATE. adj. [copulativus, Latin. ] 
A term of grammar. 


more ſubjects or predicates connected by affir- 
mative or negative conjunctions: as, riches and 
b. cgggiare temptations to pride; Cæſar con- 
tte Gauls and the Britons , neither gold 

£1 will purchaſe immortality. Watts. 
Chr m/e ¶ copie, Fr. copia, low Latin; 
quod cuipiam fad eft copia exſcribendi. 
Junius inelines, after his manner, to 
derive it from »4&-, labour; becauſe, 
ſays he, to copy another's writing 1s very 
painful and laborious. ] 


1. A tranſcript from the archetype or ori- 
inal, | 
If virtue's ſelf were loſt, we might 
From your fair mind new copies write. Waller. 
have not the vanity to think my copy equal 
to the original, | Denham. 


bands, but alſo the copy of his perfections, a 
- Kind of image or repreſentation of the Deity in 
ſmall. South's Sermons, 

The Romans having ſent to Athens, and the 
Greek citics of Italy, for copies of the beſt laws, 
choſe ten legiſlators to put them into form. Swift. 


books: as, a good or fair copy. 
þ The very having of the books of God was a 


had otherwiſe than in written copies. Hooker, 
3. The autograph ; the original ; the ar- 
chetype ; that from which any thing is 
copied, 
It was the chey of our conference ; 
In bed he ſlept not for my urging it; 
At board he fed not for my urging it. Shakſp. 
Let him firſt learn to write, after a copy, all 
the letters in the vulgar alphabet. Holder. 
| The fit of them 1 have forgotten, and cannot 
eaſily retrieve, becauſe the copy is at the preſs. 
Dryden, 
4. An inftrument by which any conveyance 
is made in law, | 
Thou know'ſt that Banquo and his Fleance 
lives; 
But in them nature's copy 's not eternal. Shakſ, 
5. A picture drawn from another picture. 


Cor v- nn u. /. [copy and book. } A 


book in which copics are written for 
leacuers to imitate. 


| Copy-noLD. u. f. [cepy and Held.] A 
tenure, for which the tenant hath no- 
thing to ſhow but the copy of the rolls 
made by the ſteward of his lord's court: 
for the ſteward, as he enrolls other 
thinga-done in the lord's court, ſo he 
regiſters ſuch tenants as are admitted in 
the court, to any parcel of land or te- 
nement belonging to the manor z and 
the tranſcript of this is called the court 
roll, the copy of which the tenant takes 
from him, and ke@s as his only evi- 
dence. 

Copy-held is called a baſe tenure, becauſe it 
hulas at the will of the lord; yet not fimply, 
but according to the cuſtom of the manor : fo 
that if a copy-holder break not the cuſtom of 
the manor,. and thereby forfeit his tenure, he 
cannot be turned out at the lord's pleaſure. 
Theſe cuſtoms of manors vary, in ore point or 
other, almoſt in every manor. Some -A 
are tinnble, and ſome certain: that which is 
fnable,.the lyrd rates at what ane or income he 
pleaſes, When ihe tenant is admitted imo it; 
that which is certain, is a kind of inheritance, 
and calicd in many places cuſtomary ; becauſe 


1 4 


, He ſlept forth, not only the copy of God's 


2. An individual book; one of many | 


matter of no ſmall charge, as they could not be | 


o 

the tenant dying, and the hold being void, the 
next of blood paying the cuſtomary fine, as two 
ſhillings for an acre, or ſo, cannot be denied his 
admiſſion. Some copy-holders have, by cuſtom, 
the wood growing upon their own land, which 
by law they could not have. Some hold by the 
verge in ancient demeſne; and though they hold 
by copy, yet are they, in account, a kind of 
freeholder; for, if ſuch a one commit felony, 
the king hath annum, diem, and vaſtum, as in 
caſe of freehold. Some others hold by common 
tenure, called mere copy-ko/4; and they com- 
mitting felony, their land eſcheats to the lord of 
the manor. Cowell, 

If a cuſtomary tenant die, the widow ſhall 
have what the law calls her free bench in all his 
copy-hold lands. Adiifon. 


 Coyy-HoLDER. n. . [from copybold.) 


One that is poſſeſſed of land in copy- 
hold. 


To Co'ey. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1, To tranſcribe ; to write after an origi- 
nal: it has ſometimes ont, a kind of 
pleonaſm. 

He who hurts a harmleſs neighbour's peace, 
Who loves a lye, lame ſlander helps about, 
Who writes a libel, or who cepizs out. Pope. 

2. To imitate ; to propoſe to imitation ; 
to endeavour to reſemble. 

He that borrows other men's experience, with 

this deſign of copying it out, poſſeſſes himſelf of. 

one of the greateſt advantages. Decay of Piety. 
Set the examples, and their ſouls inflame 

To copy out their great forefathers fame. Dryden. 
To copy her few nymphs aſpir'd,. 

Her virtues fewer ſwains admir'd. 

To Co'ey. v. u 


1. To do any thing in imitation of ſome- 
thing elſe. 

Some imagine, that whatſoever they find in 
the picture of a maſter, who has acquired repu- 
tation, mult of neceſſity be excellent; and never 
fail, when they copy, to follow the bad as well- 
as the good things. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

2. It has ſometimes ſrom before the thing 
imitated. ; 

When a painter ccpies from the life, he has no 
privilege to alter features and lineaments, under 
pretence that his picture will look better. Dryden. 

3. Sometimes after. 

Several of our countrymen, and Mr. Dryden 
in particular, ſeem very often io have copied. 
after it in their dramatick writings, and in their 
poems upon love. LHAddifon's Spectatar. 

To Coque'rt. v. a. [from the noun.] To - 
entertain with compliments and amo- 
rous tattle ; to treat with an appearance 
of amorous tenderneſs. 

You are coquetting a maid of honour, my rd 
looking on to ſee how the gameſters play, and I. 
railing at you both, Swife, 

To CoqQue'T. v. n. To act che lover; to 


entice by blandiſhments. 

Phyllis, who but a month ago 
Was mariicd o the Tunbridge beau, 
| ſaw c , Cother night, 

In publick, with that odious Knight, $:wfe. 

Cocquk“ TRV. . /. [ coqueteric, Fr.] Affec- 
tation of amorous advances ; den re of 
attracting notice. 

I was often in company with a couple or 
charming women, had atþ-the wit and beauty 
one could defire in ſemale companions, witpout 
a daſh of coguetry, that from time to time gave 

me a great many agreeable torments. Adaijon, 

COQUE'ITE. 2. / {coquette, Fr. from 
court, a pratiler.] A Cay, airy girl 3 
a girl who endeavours to attract notice. 

The light cegneltes in ſylphs alot repair, 

And tpuit and Hutter in the helds of a. Popes 
Acquel te and a tinder-box ste Iparkicd, 0 huih, 


$7oift, 


to ** 


- axis of it. 


COR 


Cox AOL E. . ,. [cwrwgle, Welſh ; pro- 
bably from corium, leather, Lat.] A 
boat uſed in Wales by fiſhers, made by 
drawing leather or oiled cloth upon a 
frame of wicker work. 

CO'RAL. n. /. [corallium, Latin. ] 

1. Red coral is a plant of as great hard- 

neſs and ſtony nature, while — in 


the water, as it has after long expoſure 


to the air. The vulgar opinion, that 
coral is (oft while in the fea, proceeds 
from a foft and thin coat, of a cruſta- 
ceous matter, covering it while it is 
growing, and which is taken off be fore it is 


packed up for uſe, The whole coral plant 


rows to a foot or more in height , and 
1s variouſly ramiſied. It is thickelt at 


the ſtem, and its branches grow gra- 


dually ſmaller. It grows to ſtones, 
without a root, or without any way pe- 
netrating them ; but as it is found togrow, 
and take in its nouriſhment, in the manner 
of plants, and to produce flowers and 
ſeeds, or at leaſt a matter analogous to 


feeds, it properly W to the vegeta- 
ble kingdom. ill Mat. Med. 
In the ſea, upon the ſouth-weſt of Sicily, 
much c:ral is found. It is a ſubmarine plant; 
it hath no leaves; it brancheth only when it is 
under water. It is ſoft, and green of colour; 
but being brought into the air, it becometh hard 
and ſhining red, as we ſee, Bacon, 
This gentleman, defirous to find the nature of 
coral, cauſed a man to go down a hundred fa- 
thom into the ſea, with expreſs orders to take 
notice whether it were hard or ſoſt in the place 
where it groweth. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
He hears the crackling ſound of coral woods, 
And ſees the ſecret ſource of ſubterranean floods, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
A turret was inclos'd 
Within the wall, of alabaſter white, 


And crimſon c:ra/, for the queen of night, 


Who takes in Sylvan ſports her chaſte delight. 
Dryden. 
Or where's the ſenſe, direct or moral, 
That teeth are pearl, or lips are coral? Prior. 
2. The piece of coral which children have 
about their necks, imagined to aſſiſt 


them in breeding teeth. 
Her infant grandame's coral next it grew ; 
The bells ſhe gingled, and the whiſtie blew. 
| Pope. 


Corar-TREE. 7. / [corallodendron, Lat.] 


It is a native of America, and produces very 
beautiful fcarlet lowers ; but never any ſeeds in 
the European gardens. Milter, 

Co'RALLINE. adi. [corallinus, Lat.] Con- 


ſiſting of coral; approaching to coral. 
At ſuch time as the ſea is agitated, it takes 
up into itſelf terreſtrial matter of all kinds, and 
in particular the cora/line matter, letting it fall 
again, as it becomes calm. Wedward. 

Co'RALLINE. n. /. [from the adjective.] 
Coralline is a (ca plant uſed in medicine; but 
much inferior to the coral in hardneſs, ſometimes 
greeniſh, ſometimes yellowiſh, often reddiſh, 
and frequently white. Hill. 
In Falmouth there is a ſort of ſand, or rather 


eoralline, that lies under the owſe. Mortimer, 
Co'RALLOI]D. adj. Lee,. Re- 
Co“ R ALLOoIDAL. J ſembling coral. 


Now that plants and ligneous bodies may in- 
durate under water, without approachment of 
air, we have experiment in coraliine, with many 
corallaidal concretious. Brown, 

The pentadrous, columnar, cerall;;id bodies, 
that are compoſed of plates ſet lengthways of 
the body, and paſüng from the ſurface to the 
Jed var en Fofjils. 


| 


1 


COR 
Conra'nT. n. / [courant. Fr.] A lofty 
ſprightly dance. 

It is harder to dance a corant well than a jigg ; 
ſo in converſation, even, caſy, and agreeable, 
more than points of wit. Temple, 

J would as ſoon believe a widow in great 
grief for her huſband, becauſe I ſaw her dance 
a corant about his coffin. Walk. 

CO'RBAN, n. J. L. 20D An alms-baſket; 
a receptacle of charity; a gift; an 
alms. | 

They think to ſatisfy all obligations to duty 
by their corban of religion. King Charles, 

Corban ſtands for an offering or gift made to 
God, or his temple, The Jews ſometimes ſwore 
by corban, or the gifts offered unto God. If a 
man made all his fortune corbar, or devoted it 
to God, he was forbidden to uſe it. If all that 
he was to give his wife, or his father and mo- 
ther, was declared corban, he was no longer 
permitted to allow them neceſſary ſubſiſtence, 
Even debtors were permitted to defraud their 
creditors, by conſecrating their debt to God. 
Our Saviour reproaches the Jews, in the goſpel, 
with theſe uncharitable and irrcligivus vows. 
By this word ſuch perſons were likewiſe meant, 
as devoted themſelves to the ſervice of God and 
his temple, Corban ſignifies alſo the treaſury of 
the temple, where the offerings, which were 
made in money, were depoſited, Calmet. 


CoRBE. adj. [courbe, Fr.] Crooked. 
For ſiker thy head very tottie is, 
So thy corbe ſhoulder it leans amiſs, 


Co'/aRBEILS, . /. Little baſkets uſed in 
fortification, filled with earth, and ſet 
upon the parapet, to ſhelter the men in 
firing upon the befiegers. 

Cox RET. n. J. [In architecture.] The 
repreſentation of a baſket, ſometimes 
placed on the heads of the caryatides, 

Co'r BEL, 

Co“ RIL. (© 7 


1. A ſhort piece of timber flicking out 


ſix or eight inches from a wall, ſome- 


girders of a platform. 
2. A niche or hollow left in walls for 
figures or ſtatues. Chambers, 
CORD. n. . [cort, Welſh ; chorda, Lat. 
corde, Fr.] | 
1. A rope; a ſiring compoſed of ſevera 


ſtrands or twiſts. 
She let them down by a cord through the 


window. Jaſiua. 
Form'd of the fineſt complicated thread, 
Theie num'rous cords are thro' the body ſpread. 
Blackmore. 


2. The cords extended in ſetting up tents, 


furniſh ſeveral metaphors in ſcripture, 
Thine eyes ſhall ſee Jeruſalem' a quiet habi- 
tation, a tabernacle that ſhall nut be taken 
down; none of the ſtakes thereof fhall ever be 
removed, neither ſhall any of the cords thereof 
be broken. | 1ſainh, 


3. A quantity of wood for fuel, ſuppoſed 
to be meaſured with a cord; a pile 
eight feet long, four high, and four 
broad. : 

CorRD-MAKER. #. / [cord and mate.] 
One whoſe trade is to make topes; a 
ropemaker. 

Cox b-Wwoop. . /. Tord and wed.) 
Wood piled up for fuel, to be ſold by 
the cord. 

70 Corp. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bind with ropes; to faſten with cords ; 
to cloſe by a bandage, 


| 


Spenſer. . 


times placed for ſtrength under the ſemi- | 


COR 


 Co'nnace. n. J. [from cord.] A quantity 


of cords ; the ropes of a ſhip. 
Our cordage from her ſtore, and cables, ſhould 
be made, 

Of any, in that Kind moſt fit for marine trade, 
Drayton, 
They faſtened their ſhips, and rid at anchor 
with cables of iron chains, having neither can - 
vas nor cor dage, | Raleigh, 
Spain furniſhed a fort of ruſh called (partum, 

uſetul for cordage and other parts of ſhipping. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Co'n Dep. adj. [from cord.) Made of 


.. ropes, 
This night he meaneth, with a corded ladder, 
To climb celeſtial Silvia's chamber window. 
Shatſpeare, 


ConDEL1'tr. n. . A Franciſcan friar: 
ſo named from the cord which ſerves 


him for a cincture. 
And who to aſſiſt but a grave corde/ier, . Prior, 


CO'RDIAL. n. /. {from cor, the heart, 
Latin. ] 

1, A medicine that increaſes the force of 
the heart, or quickens the circulation, 


2. Any medicine that increaſes ſtrength. 

A cordial, properly ſpeaking, is not always 
what increaſeth the force of the heart; for, by 
increaſing that, the animal may be weakened, 
as in inflammatory diſeaſes. Whatever in- 
creaſcth the natural or animal ſtrength, the force 
of moving the fluids and muſcles, is a cordial : 
theſe are ſuch ſubſtances as bring the ſerum of 
the blood into the propereſt condition for circu- 
lation and nutritivn ; as broths made of animal 
ſubſtances, milk, ripe fruits, and whatever is 
endued with a wholeſome but not pungent taſte, 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


3. Any thing that comforts, gladdens, 


and exhilarates. 

Then with ſome cordials ſee k for to appeaſe 
The inward languor of my wounded heart, 
And then my body thall have ſhortly caſe ; 

But ſuch ſweet cord/als paſs phyſicians art. 
| Spenſer. 

Cordials of pity give me now, 

For I too weak for purges grow. Cowley. 

Your warrior offepring that upheld the crown, 

The ſcarlet honour of your peaceful gown, 

Are the moſt pleaſing objects I can find, 

Charms to my fight, and cordials to my mind, 
Dy. len. 


Cox DIAL. adi. 
1. Reviving; 1 reſtorative. 

It is a thing I make, which hath the king 
Five times redeem'd from death: I do not Know 
What is more cordial, Shatſpeare's Cymbeline, 

He only took cordial waters, in which we 

_ infuſed ſometimes purgatives. Wiſeman, 


2. Sincere z hearty ; proceeding from the 


heart; without hypocriſy. 

Doctrines are infuſed among chriſtians, which 
are apt to obſtruct or intercept the cordial ſuper- 
ſtructing of chriſtian liſe of renovation, where 
the foundation is duly laid. Hammond. 

He, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamuur'd, Milton, 


Cormia'tity, 2. / [from cordial. ] 
1. Relation to the heart. 

That the antients had any ſuch reſpects of 
cordiality, or reference unto the heart, will much 
be doubted. Brown, 

2. Sincerity; freedom from hypocriſy. 
Co'rnrialLy. adv. [from cordial.) Sin- 
cerely ; heartily ; without hypoeriſy. 

Where a ſtrong inveterate love of fin has made 
any doctrine or propoſition wholly urfuitabke to 
the heart, no argument or aemenſtration, no 
nor miracle whatſoever, ſhall be able to bring 


the heart cordially to cloſe with, and receive it. 
Seuth's Ser mant. 


C R 
Colxbixxk. 3. 75 Ccordonnier, Fr.] A 
sf 


ſhoemaker. It is ſo uſed in divers ſtatutes. 
CO'RDON, . J. [Fr.] In fortification, 
a row of ſtones jutting out before the 

; rampart and the baſis of the parapet. 
| mew OY Chambers, 
CORDWAIN. . /. Cordovan leather, 


from Cordova in Spain. Spaniſh leather. 
Her ſtraight legs moſt bravely were embay'd 
In golden buſkins of coſlly cordwain, Fairy Queen. 


Corpwa'tngR. n. / [uncertain whether 
from Cordovan, Spaniſh leather, or from 
cord, of which ſhoes were formerly 
made, and are now uſed in the Spaniſh 
Weſt Indies. Trevoux.) A ſhoemaker. 


CORE. . . {ceur, Fr. cor, Lat.] 
1. The heart. 
Give me that man 
That is not paſſion's ſlave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core; ay, in my heat of heart, 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
2. The inner part of any thing. 

In the core of the ſquare ſhe raiſed a tower of 
a furlong high. Ralcigh's Hiſtory, of the II old. 

Dig out the csrcs below the ſurface. Mortimer, 

They waſteful eat, | | 
Through buds and bark, into the blacken'd core. 
{ | Thomſon. 
3. The inner part of a fruit which con- 
tains the kernels. 

It is reported that trees watered perpetually 

with warm water, will make 'a fruit with little 
or no core or ſtone, | * : Bacon. 
4. The matter eontained in a boil or ſore. 
Launce the ſore, 
And cut the head; for, till the cere be found, 
The ſecret vice is fed, and gathers ground. 
* Dryden's Virgil. 
5. It is uſed by Bacon for a body or col- 
lection. {from corps, Fr. pronounced 
tore. 11 6 
He was more doubtful of the raiſing of forces 
to reſiſt the rebels, than of the reſiſtance itſelf ; 
for that he was in a core of people whoſe affec- 
tions he ſuſpected. Bacon's Henry v11. 
Coria'ceovs. adj. [coriaceus, Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting of leather. 
2. Of a ſubſtance reſembling leather. 

A ftronger projectile motion of the blood 
muſt occaſion greater ſecretions and loſs of liquid 
parts, and from thence perhaps ſpiſſitude and 
coriaceous concretions. Arbuthnot en Aliments, 


CoRla'NDER. n. /. [coriandrum, Latin. ] 
A plant. : ; 

The ſpecies are, 1. Greater coriander, 2. 
Smaller teſticulated cori aner. The farfl is cul- 
tivated for the ſeeds, which are uſed in medi- 
cine: the ſecond ſort is ſeldum found. Miller. 

Iſrael called the name thereof manna; and it 
was, like coriander ſeed, white, Exodus. 


CO'RINTH. =. /. from the city of that 


name in Greece.] A ſmall fruit, com- 
monly called currant. . 
Now will the corinths, now the raſps ſupply 
Delicious draughts, Philips. 
The chief riches of Zant conſiſt in covinths, 
which the inhabitants have in gieat quantities. 


| Breeme. 
Cornr'NnTHIAN Order. 


This 1s generally reckoned the fourth, but by 
ſome the fifth, of the five orders of arehitecture; 
and is the moſt noble, rich, and delicate of 
them all. Vitruvius afcribes it to Callimachus, 
a Corinthian ſcufptur, who is ſaid to have taken 
the hint by paſſing hy the tomb of a young lady, 
over which a baſket with ſome of her playthings 
had been placed by her nurſe, and covered with 
a tile; the whole having been placed over a root 
of acanthus. As it ſprung up, the branches en- 


Vor, I. 


COR 


compaſſed the baſket; but_arriving at the tile, 
bent downwards under the corners of it, forming 
a kind of volute. Hence Callimacbus imitated 
the baſket by the vaſe of his capital, the tile in 
the abacus, and the leaves in the volute. Vil- 
lalpandus imagines the Corinthian capital to have 
taken its original from an order in the teinple of 
Solomon, whoſe leaves were thoſe of the palm- 
tree,” The capital is adorned with,two rows of 
leaves, between which little ſtalks ariſe, of 
| which the fixtcen volutes are formed, which 

ſupport the abacus. Harris. 


Behind theſe 6gures are large columns of the 
Corinthian order, adorned with fruit and flowers. 


ws 0 


CORK. . /. [cortex, Lat. borck, Dutch. 
Hic dies, anno redeunte, feſtus i 
Corticem aſtridum pice dimovebit 
Amphore fumum bibere inſtitute 
Conſule Tullo. Hor. ] 
1. A glandiferous tree, in all reſpects like 
the ilex, excepting the bark, which, in 
the cork tree, is thick, ſpongy, and 
ſoft. ex i; 11-14-82 ' a Miller. 
The cork tree grows near the Pyrenean bills, 
and in ſeveral, parts, of Italy, and the north of 
New England. Mortimer. 
2. The bark of the cork tree uſed for 8 5 
ples, or burnt into Spaniſh black. It 
18 taken off without injury to the tree. 
3. A piece of cork cut for the ſtopple of 
a bottle or harrel. | 

I pr'ythee take the cork out of thy mouth, that 
I may drink thy tidings. Shakſpeare, 

Be ſurc, nay very ſure, thy cork be good; 
Then future ages ſhall of Peggy tell, 

That nymph that brew'd and bottled ale fo = 
| | ing. 

Nor ſtop, for one bad cr, his butler's pay. 

Pope. 
CorxING-eiN. 2. / A pin of the largeſt 
ſize. 

When you put a clean pillow-caſe on your 
lady's pillow, be ſure to faſten it well with three 
corking-pins, that it may not fall off in the 
night, "I Swife, 

Cox xk. adj. [from cork. ] Conſiſting of 
| cork; reſembling cork. 
Bind faſt his certy arms. 


Co'nmoR ANT. n. /. [cormorant, Fr. from 
corvus marinus, Latin. ] 


1. A bird that preys upon fiſh. It is 
nearly of the bigneſs of a capon, with 
a wry bill and broad feet, black on his 
body, but greeniſh about his wings. He 
is eminently greedy and rapacious, 

Let fame, that all hunt after in their lives, 
Live regiſter'd upon our brazen tombs; 
When, ſpite of cormorant devouring time, 
Th* endeavour of this preſent breath may buy 
That honour which ſhall *bate his ſcythe's keen 


edgc. Shakſpeare. 
Thoſe called birds of prey, as the eagle, hawk, 
puttock, and cormorant. | Peachan. 


Thence up he flew, and on the tree of life 


Sat like a cormorant. Milten Par. Left. 
Not far from thence is ſcen a lake, the kaunt 


b Of coots, and of the fiſhing cormorant, Dryden. 
2. A glutton. 


"CORN. n./. [conn, Sax. Torn, Germ. 
It is found in all the Teutonick dialects; 
as, in an old Runick rhyme, 

Hagul er kaldaſtur corna. 
| Hail is the coldeſt grain. ] 
1. The ſeeds which grow in ears, not in 
pods ; ſuch as are made into bread. 


Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground and 
die, it abideth alone, Joln. 


WU 


Dryden, | 


Shakſpeare,-|- 


COR 
| z 
When corn was given them gratis, you tepin'd. 
| Shakſpeare, 
2. Grain yet unrgaped, ſtanding in the 
field upon its ſtalk, 
All the idle weeds that grow _. 
In our ſuſtaining corn. -  » Shakſpeare. 
Landing his men, he burnt the corn all there- 
abouts, which was now almoſt ripe, 
Still a murmur runs 


Along the ſoft inclining fields of corn, Thomſon. 
3. Grain in the ear, yet unthraſned. 

Thou ſhalt come to thy grave in a full age, 
like as a ſhock of corn cometh in his ſeaſon. Job. 
4. An excreſcence on the feet, hard and 
painful ; probably ſo called from its 
form, though by ſome ſuppoſed to be 


+ denominated from its corneous or horny 


ſubſtance. 


J Ladies, that have your feet 
Unplagu'd with corns, we'll have a bout with 


you, Shak ſpeare, 
The man that makes his toe 


What he his heart ſhould make, 
Shall of a corn cry woe, 
And turn his fleep to wake. Skhakſpeares 
Even in men, aches and hurts and corns do en- 
grieve either towards rain or towards froſt. 
Bacon's Natural Hifory. 
The hardeſt part of the corn is uſually in the 
middle, thruſting itfelf in a nail; whence it has 
the Latin appellatien of clavis. Wiſcman. 
He firſt that uſeful ſecret did , 
That pricking corns foretuld the gath'ring rain, 
Gay's Paſt, 
It looks as there were regular accumulations 
and gatherings of humours, growing perhaps in 
ſome people as corps. Arbuthnot . 
Thus Lamb, renown'd for cutting corns, 
An otfer'd fee from Radcliff ſcorns. Swift, 


To CorN. v. a. [from the noun. J ® 
1. To ſalt; to ſprinkle with ſalt. The 
word is ſo uſed, as Skinner obſerves, by 
the old Saxons, | 


2. To granulate. 


CoRN-FIELD. . / A field where corn is 
growing, | * 
It was a lover and his laſs, 
That o'er the green corn-fie/.{ did paſs. Shakſp, 
You may tvon enjuy the galtant fights of ar- 
mies, encampments, and itandards waving over 
your brother's cern- Hels. 
CoRN-FLAG. . J. [corn and flag.) A 
plant. Miller enumerates eleven ſpecies 
of this plant, ſome with red flowers, 
and ſome with white. | 


ConN-F1.00R, n. / The floor where 
corn is ſtored, 7 
Thou haſt loved a reward upon every corn-floor, 
Heſca , 
CORN-FLOWER, #. / {from corn and 
flower. ] 

There be certain corn fiawwers, which come 
ſeldom or never in ↄther places, unleſs they be 
ſet, but only amongſt corn; as the bluebottle, a 
Kind of yellow marygold, wild poppy, 2nd fur- 
mitory. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Corn-#o:vers are of many forts : ſome of them 
flower in June and July, and others in Auguſt, 
The ſeeds thould be fown in March; they require 


a good ſoil, Aloriimer, 
' CORN-LAND. 2. /. {| corn and land.] Land 
appropriated to the production of grain, 
Paſtures and meadows are of ſuch advantage 
to huſbandry, that many prefer them to com 


lands, Meier's Huſbandry. 
COEN-MASTER. n. /. [corn and maſter, ] 
One that cultivates corn for ſale. © Not 
in uſe, 
| iG 


| The People cry you mock'd them; and, of 
- re * 


K'nollci.. 


Pope, 


COR 


1 knew a nobleman in England, that had the | 


xreateit audits of any man in my time; a great 
graſier, a great. ſheep-maſter, a great timber- 
man, a great collier, a great corn-maſter, and a 
great lead- man. | Bacon. 
Con x-MARICOL D. 3. /. [from corn and 
marigold.] A flower. ; 
Corn-miLL. n. J. [corn and mill.] A 
mill to grind corn into meal. : 
Save the more laborious work of beating of 
hemp, by making the axle-tree of the corm-mills 
longer than ordinary, and placing pins in it to 
raiſe large hammers. | Mortimer. 
Coau-rir E. 1. J. [from corn and pipe. ] 
A pipe made by ſlitting the joint of a 
een ſtalk of corn. 
Noa the ſhrillcern- pipes, echoing loud to arms, 


To rank and file reduce the ſtraggling (warms. | 


Tickel. 


Con N. NocR ET. n. 7. [from corn and roc- 


tet.] A plant. 
Corn-RoSE. 3. /. 1 =p of poppy. 
Conn-$ALLAD. a. f. [from corn and ſal. 
lad.) An herb, whoſe top-leaves are 
a ſallet of themſelves. Mortimer 


Co R N. n. , [from corne, Fr. cornu, 
Lat.] A tenure which obliges the land- 
holder to give notice of an invaſion by 

blowing a horn. 


Co'RNCHANDLER. n, fi'Feorn and chand. 
ler.] N. that retails corn. 
Co'axcu TRE R. n. /. [from corn and cut, ] 
A man whoſe profeſſion is to extirpate 
corns from the foot. | 
The nail was not looſe, nor did ſeem to preſs 
into the fieſh ; for there had been a corncutter, 
who had cleared it. Wiſeman. 


I have known a corneutter, who, with a right 
education, would have been an excellent phy ſi- 


cian. : Spect᷑ator. 
Co RN EL. 
CoRNE“LIAN- TREE. n. ſ. [cornus, Lat.] 


The cornel- tree beareth the fruit commonly 
called the corne/ or cornelian cherry, as well 
from the name of the tree, as the cornelian tone, 
the colour whereof it ſomewhat repreſents, The 
wood is very durable, and ufcful for wheel-work. 

Mortimer, 

Take a ſervice-tree, or a cornelian-tree, or an 
elder-tree, which we know have fruits of harſh 
and binding juice, and ſet them near a vine or 
fig- tree, and ſee whether. the grapes or hgs will 
not be the (ſweeter. Bacen, 

A huntreſs iſſuing from the Wood, 

Reclining vn her ch u ſpear ſhe ſtood. Dryden. 

Mean time the goddeſs, in diſdain, beſtows 
The maſt and acorn, brutal food! and ſtrows 
The fruits of cornel, as they feaſt around. Pope. 

On wildings 2nd on ſtrawberries they fed; 
Cornels and brambleberries gave the reſt, 

And falling acorns furniſh'd out a feaſt. Dryden. 


CorRxnt'LIAN STONE, See CARNELIAN. 
CO'RNE MUSE. a. /. [Fr.] A kind of 


ruſtic flute. 


Co'xneovs. adj. [corneus, Lat.] Horny; 


of a ſubſtance reſembling horn. 
Such as have cornz2ous or horny eyes, as lobſters, 
and cruſtaceouus animals, are generally dimſighted. 
| Brown. 
The various ſubmarine ſhrubs are of a coarneous 
or lignevus conſtitution, conſiſting chiefly of a 
fibrous matter. Weedward, 


CORNER. n. / [carnel, Welſh ; corner, 
French. ] 

1. An angle; a place encloſed by two 
walls or lines which would interſect each 
other, if drawn beyond the point where 
they meet. 

2. A ſecret or remote place. 


COR 


There 's nothing I have done yet, o' my con- 
ſcience, | 
Deſerves a corner, Shakſpeare's Henry viii. 
It is better to dwell in a corner of a houſe top, 
than with a brawling woman and in a wide houſe. 
Proverbs. 
| I am perſuaded that none of theſe things are 
hidden from him ; fer this thing was not done 
in a corner, AA.. 
All the inhabitants, in every corner of the 
iſland, have been abſolutely reduced under his 
immediate ſubjection. Davies. 
- Thoſe vices, that lurk in the ſecret corners of 
| the ſoul, ' Addiſon, 
3. The extremities ; the utmoſt limit: 
thus every corner is the whole or every 
rt. 3 
Might I but through my priſon, once a day, 
Behold this maid, all corners elſe'o* th' earth 
Let liberty make uſe of. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt, 
I turn'd, and tried each corner of my bed, 

To find if ſleep were there; but ſleep was loſt, 
Dryden. 
CORNER-STONE. 3. / [corner and ſlone.] 
The ſtone that unites the two walls at 


the corner ; the principal ſtone. 


h u 
A maſon was fitting a corner-fone. oel. 
CoRNER-TEETH of a Hor/e, are the fore- 
teeth between the middling teeth and 
the tuſhes; two above and two below, 
on each ſide of the jaw, which ſhoot 


old. | ' Farrier's Did. 

Co'xneRwISE, adv. {corner and wiſe.] 
Diagonally ; with the corner in front, 

Co'rnert. n. /. [cornette, Fr.] 

I. A muſical inftrument blown with the 
mouth : uſed anciently in war, proba- 
bly in the cavalry. 

Iſrael played before the Lord on pſaltcries, 
and on timbrels, and on cornets. 2 Samuel. 
Other wind inſtruments require a forcible 
breath; as trumpets, corners, and hunters horns. 
i Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
Cornets and trumpets cannot reach his car ; 

| Under an actor's noſe, he 's never near. Dryden. 

2. A company or troop of horſe ; perhaps 
as many as had a cornet belonging to 
them. This ſenſe is now diſuſed. 


Theſe noblemen were appointed, with ſome 
cornets of horſe and bands of foot, to put them- 
ſelves beyond the hill where the rebels were en- 
camped. | Bacon. 

Seventy great horſes lay dead in the field, 
and one cornet was taken, Hayward. 

They diſcerned a body of five cornets of horſe 
very full, ſtanding in very good order to receive 
them. Clarendon. 


troop. 

4. CORNET of a Horſe, is the loweſt part 
of his paſtern, that runs round the cof- 
fin, and is diſtinguiſhed by the hair that 
joins and covers the upper part of the 

, | Farrier's Did. 

5. A ſcarf anciently worn by doctors. 


| | | Did. 
6. A headdreſs. Did. 


; Slinner to be a cap of paper, made by 


retailers for ſmall wares. 


blower of the cornet. 


netters, and other muſicians, that even Claudius 
himfelf might have heard them, Hakewill, 


— you yond'ꝰ coin o* th? capital, yond” corner- | 
0 


when the horſe is four years and a half | 


3. The officer that bears the ſtandard of a a 


7. CorNET of. Paper, is deſcribed by 


\ Co'RNETTER. #. / [from cornet.] A 


N 
So great was the rabble of trumpetters, cor- 


* — 
C OR 
Co! xx ick. n./. [corniche, French,] The 
higheſt projection of a wall or column, 
16 cornice of the Palazzo Farneſe, which 
makes ſv beautiful an effe& below, when viewed 
more nearly, will be found not to have its juft 
meaſure. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
The walls were maſſy braſs, the cornice high 
Blue metals crown'd, in colours of the ſky. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
Cornice Ring, [In gunnery.] The 
| next ring from the muzzle backwards. 
| Chambers. 
| Co'RnicLe. 2. / [from cornu, Lat.] A 
little horn. | 
There will be found, on either fide, two black 
| _ filaments, or membranous rings, which extend 
unto the long and ſhorter cornicle, upon pro- 
truſion. | Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 
 CornrcuLATE. adj. | from cornu, Lat.] 
A term in botany, er 
Corniculate plants are ſuch as produce many 
diſtin and horned pods; and eormenlate flowers 
are ſuch hollow flowers as haye on their upper 
part a kind of ſpur, or little horn. Chambers, 
Conn1'ricx. adj. [from cornu and facio, 
Lat.] Productive of horas ; making 
horns. | or Dis. 
Corn1'GEROVUS, adj. [corniger, Latin. ] 
Horned ; having horns. 
Nature, in other cornigerouws animals, hath 
placed the horns higher, and reclining; as in 
bucks. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


CORNUCO'PIA. n. ſ. ¶ Lat.] The horn 
of plenty; a horn topped with fruits 
and flowers in the hands of a goddeſs. 
1b Coxx vr E. v. a. [cornutus, Lat.] To 
beſtow horns; to cuckold. 
'Cornv'TeD. adj, [cornutus, Latin.] 
Grafted with horns; horned; cuckolded. 
Cornu'To. . /. [from cornutus, Latin. ] 
A man horned ; a cuckold. | 
The peaking cornuto, her hufband, dwelling 
in-a continual larum of jealouſy, Shakſpeare. 
Co“ RMV adj. [from cornu, horn, Lat.] 
1. Strong or hard like horn; horny. 


Up ſtood the corny reed, 

Embattel'd in her field. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. [from tern.] Producing grain or corn. 

Tell me why the ant, 
Midſt ſummer's plenty, thinks of winter's want; 

By conſtant journeys careful to prepare 
Her ſtores, and bringing home the corny ear. 
4 Prior. 

10 10 


| 
i 


, 


3. Containing corn. 
They lodge in habitations not their-own, ' 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
* l Dryden. 
Co'rxoLLaRY. . . [corollarium, Latin; 
from corolla; finis coronat opus + corol- 
CRTC baked 
1. The conclufion : a corollary ſeems to 
be a concluſion, whether following from 

the premiſes neceſſarily or not. 
- Now fince we have confidered the malignity 
of this fin of detraction, it is but a natural ce- 
rellary, that we enforce our vigilance againſt it, 
Government of the Tongue. 
As a corollary to this preface, in which I have 
done juſtice to others, I owe ſomewhat to my- 
ſelf. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
Surplus. 
Bring a corollary, 

Rather than want. Shakſpeare*s Tempeſt. 
CORO MA. n. ſ. [ Latin.] A large flat 
member of the cornice, ſo called be- 
cauſe it crowns the entablature and the 
whole order. It is called by workmen 


the drip. Chambers, 


In a cornice the gala or cymatium of the 


2, 


COR 

. exronaj the cqping,. the modillions or, dedfelli,. 
make a noble thew by their graceful progotiions. 
| 2 * Cator. 
Co“ R oN AL. n. /. [corona, Latin. A 

crown; a garlanßc. 05 
Crown ye god Bacchus with a coronal, » 

And Hymen alſo crown with wreaths of 9025 | 
8 Enjer. 
Co RAL. adj. Belonging to the ton of 

the head. JAIL | 

A man of about forty-five years of age came 


to me, with a round tubercle between the ſagittal 


and coronal ſuture. "Wiſeman, 

Co'konARy. adj. [coronarins, 9 OE 

1. Relating to a crown; ſeated on the top 
of the head like a crown. 

The baſiliſk of older times was a proper kind 
of ſerpent, not above three palms long, as ſome 
account; and differenced from other ſerpents by 

- advancing his head, and ſome white marks, or 
coronary (pots upon the crown. Brown. 

2. It is applied in anatomy to arteries, 
which are fancied to encompaſs the 
heart in the manner of a garland. 

The ſubſtance of the heart itſelf is moſt cer- 
tainly made and nouriſhed by the blood, which 
is conveyed to it by the coronary arteries, Bentley, 

CoronaA'TION. e's [ from corona, Lat. 

i. The act or ſolemnity of crowning a 
king. | 

Fortune ſmiling at her work therein, that a 
ſcaffold of execution ſhould grow a ſcaffold of 
coronation, Sidney. 

Willingly I came to Denmark, 
To ſhew my duty in your coronation, Shakſpeare, 

A cough, fir, which I caught with ringing in 
the king's affairs upon his coronation day, Shakſ, 

Now empreſs fame had publiſh'd the renown 
Of Sus coronation through the town. Dryd. 

2. The pomp or aſſembly preſent at a co- 
ronation. 

In penſive thought recal the fancied ſcene, 
See coronation: riſe on ev'ry green. Pope. 

Co'RoNER. n. /. [from corona.] An offi- 
cer whoſe duty 1s to inquire, on the part 
of the king, how any violent death was 
occaſioned ; for which purpoſe a jury is 
impannelled. 

Go thou and ſeek the coroner, and let him fit o 
my uncle; for he 's in the third degree of drink; 
he 's drowned. Shakſpeare. 

Co“ ox ET. n. /. [coronetta, Ital. the dimi- 
nutive of corona, a crown. 

1. An inferiour crown worn by the nobi- 
lity. The coronet of a duke is adorned 
with {trawberry leaves; that of a mar- 
quis has leaves with pearls interpoſed ; 
that of an earl raiſes the pearls above 
the leaves; that of a viſcount is ſur- 

rounded with only pearls; that of a 
baron has only four pearls. 
In his livery 


Walk'd crowns and coronets ; realms and iſlands 
were 


As plates dropt from his pocket, Shakſpeare, 
All the reſt are counteſſes. 
heir coronets ſay ſo. Shakſpeare. 


Nor could our nobles hope their bold attempt, 
Who ruin'd crowns, would coronets exempt. 

Dryden, 

Peers and dukes, and all their ſweeping train, 

And garters, ſtars, and coronets appear, Pope. 

2. An ornamental headdreſs, 1n poetical 

language. 
The reſt was drawn into a corenet of gold, 


richly ſet with pearl. Siducy. 
Under a cn t his flowing hair, 
In curls, on either cheek play'd. Milton. 


Co'rPoRAL. n. J. [corrupted from capo- 


ral, Fr.] The lowelt officer of the in- 


COR 


fantry, whoſe oſſice is to place and re- 
move the ſentincls. 

cruel corp*ral whiſper'd in my ear, 
Five pounds, it rightly tipt, would ſet me clear, 


CoRPoRAL o 
bath the charge of ſetting the watches 
and ſenteries, and relieving them; who 
ſees that all the ſoldiers and ſailors keep 
their arms neat and clean, and teaches 
them how to uſe them. He has a mate 
under him. | Harris. 


CO'RPORAL. adj. [corporel, Fr. corpus, 

| Latin. ] & 

1. Relating to the body; belonging to the 
body. | 

To relief of lazars and weak age, 

Of indigent faint ſouls paſt corporal toil, 

A hundred alms-houſes right well ſupplied. 
1 | Shakſpeare, 
Render to me ſome corporal ſign about her, 

More evident than this. Shakſpeare, 
That God hath been othcrwiſe ſeen, with 
| corporal eyes, exceedeth the ſmall proportion of 
my underſtanding. Raleigh. 
. © - Beaſts enjoy greater ſenſual pleaſures, and 
feel fewer corporal pains ; and are utter ftrangers 
to all thoſe anxious and to menting thoughts 
which perpetually haunt and diſquiet mankind. 
Alterbury. 
In the pre- 
ſent language, when body is uſed philo- 
ſophically in oppoſition to pirit, the 
word corporeal is uſed, as, a corporeal 
being ; but otherwiſe corporal. Corpo- 
real is, having a body; corporal, rela- 
ting to the body. This diſtinction ſeems 
not ancient. 
Whither are they vaniſh'd? 
Into the air; and what ſeem'd corporal 
Melted, as breath, into the wind. Shakſpeare, 

And from theſe corporal nutriments, perhaps, 

Your bodies may at laſt turn all to ſpirit. Milton. 
Cox roRALITV. . / [from corporal.] 
The quality of being imbodied. 

If this light be not ſpiritual, yet it approach- 
eth neareſt unto ſpirituality; and if it have 
any cerporality, then, of all others, the moſt ſub- 
tile and pure, Raleigh's Hiftory, 

Co'RPORALLY. 
Bodily. 


The ſun is corporally conjoined with baſiliſcus. 


2. Material ; not ſpiritual. 


Braun. 


CO'RPORATE. adj. [from corpus, Lat.] 


1. United in a body or community; 


enabled to act in legal proceſſes as an 
individual. . 

Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he 
over-run all Munſter and Connaught, defacing 
and utterly ſubverting all corporate towns that 
were not ſtrongly walled. Spenſer on Ireland. 

The nobles of Athens being not at this time 
a corporate aſſembly, therefore the reſentment of 


the commons was uſually turned againſt particu- 


lar perſons. | 
2. General; united. 


They anſwer in a joint and corperate voice, 
That now they are at fall. * Shakſpeare. 


Cox roRATENESS. n. / [from corporate. ] 
The ſtate of a body corporate; a com- 
munity. Didt. 

Cox rORA“T ION. * from corpus, Lat.] 
A body politick, authorized by the 
king's charter to have a common ſeal, 
one head officer or more, and members, 
able, by their common conſent, to grant 
or receive, in law, any thing within the 
compaſs of their charter; even as one 


Swift, 


=_ 


Gay. | 
a Ship. An officer that | 


| 


| adv. [from corporal.) | 


— 


COR 


man do by law all things, that b 
law he not forbidden ; = bindet 


the ſucceſſors, as a ſingle man binds his 
executor or heir. | Covell: 


Of angels we are not to conſider only what 
they are, and do, in regard to their own being; 
but that alſo which conceraeth them, as they are 
linked into a kind of corporation amongſt them« 
ſelves, and of ſociety with men. Hecker. 

Of this we find ſome foot-ſteps in our law, 
Which doth her root from God and nature take ; 

Ten thouſand men ſhe doth together draw, 
And of them all one corporation make. Davies, 


Co R rORATURE. nf. [from corpus, Lat.] 
The ſtate of being imbodied. id, 


CorPo'REAL. adj. [ corporens, Lat.] 
1. Having a body; material; not ſpirit- 
ual, See Cox rokAtr. 
The ſwiftneſs of thoſe circles attribute, 
Though numberleſs, to his omnipotence, 
That to corporeal ſubſtances could add 
Speed almoſt ſpiritual, Milton's Par. Lof. 
Having ſurveyed the image of God in the ſoul, 
we are not to omit thoſe characters that God im- 
printed upon the body, as much as a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance could be pictured upon a corporeal. 
South's Sermons. 
God being ſuppoſed to be a pure ſpirit, cannot 
be the object of any corporeal ſenſe. Tiliotſor, 
The courſe is finiſh'd which thy fates decreed, 
And thou from thy corporeal priſon freed, Dryd, 
Fix thy corporeal and internal eve 
On the young gnat, or new engender'd fly. Prior. 


2. It is uſed by Swift inaccurately for 
corporal, 0 
I am not in a condition to make a true ſtep 
even on Aimſbury Downs; and I declare, that 
a corporeal falſe ſtep is worſe than a political 
one. | Swift. 
Coreore'tTy, n. /. [from corporeut, Lat.] 
Materiality ; the quality of being im- 
bodied ; the ſtate of having a body ; 
bodilineſs. 


Since philoſophy affirmeth, that we are middle 
ſubſtances between the ſoul and the body, they 
muſt admit of ſome corpereity, which ſuppoſet}: 
weight or gravity. Brown. 

It is the ſaying of divine Plato, that man is 
nature's horizon, dividing betwixt the upper he- 
miſphere of immaterial intellects, and this lower 
of corporeity. Glanville" s Srepfir. 

The one attributed corporeity to God, and the 
other ſhape and figure. Scilling fleet. 

Corrok1FIcaA'tION. n. . [from corps- 
rify.] The act of giving body or pal- 
pability. | 

To Cokro RI. v. a. [from corous, Lat. 
To imbody ; to inſpiſſate into body. 
Not uſed. 

A certain ſpirituous ſubſtance, extiacted ou: 
of it, is miftaken for the ſpirit of the world c 
porified Bes le. 


Cores. Lat. 


ge : n. .. [corps, Fr. cortus, 
1. A body, 
That lewd ribauid 
Laid firſt his filthy hands on virgin elcene, 
To ſpoil her dainty corſe, fo fair and ſheene, 
Of chaſtity and honour virginal. 
2. A body, in contempt. 
Though plenteous, all to: !irtle ſcems 
To ſtuff this man, this vaſt unlide-bound ce 
Aer. 
He looks as man was made, with face erctt. 
That ſcorns bis brittle corps, and ſeems atharn's 
He 's not all ſpirit. Dr yd. 
3. A carcaſe; a dead body; a corſe. 
Not a friend 


Greet my poor cops, white my bones ſhall be 
thrown, 


* * 
Sen 2 
- 


Sq pear, 
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COR 
There was the murder'd corps in covert laid, 
And violent death in thuuſand thapes diſplay'd. 
Dryden's Fables. 
See where the corpr of thy dead ſon approaches. 
; Addiſon. 
The corpſe was laid out upon the floor by the 
emperor's command: he then bid every one 
light his flambeau, and ſtand about the dead 
body. Acddiſon's Guardian, 
4. The body, in oppoſition to the ſoul, 
Cold numbneſs ſtreight bereaves 
Her corps of ſenſe, and th' air her ſoul receives. 


Denham, 
5. A body of forces, 
Leere lens Lt 


I. Bulkineſs of body; fleſhineſs ; fulneſs 
of fleſh. 


To what a cumberſome unwieldineſs, 
And burdenuous corpulence, my leve had grown. 
Dome. 
It is but one ſpecies of corpulency; for there 
may be bulk without fat, from the great quan- 
tity of muſcular tleſh, the caſe of robuſt people. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
2. Spiſſitude; groſſneſs of matter. 
The milſcutous fleſh ſerves for the vibration of 


the tail; the heavineſs and corpulency of the 


water requiring a great force to divide it. Ray. 

Cola ruIENT. adj. [corpulentus, Latin. ] 
Fleſhy; bulky ; having great bodily 
bulk, 


We (ay it is a fleſhy ſtile, when there is much 
periphrales, and circuit of words; and when, 


with more than enough, it grows fat and cor- | 
Jenſon's Diſcoveries. | 


puleut. Ben 
Exceſs of nouriſhment is hurtful ; for it mak - 
eth the child corpulent, and growing in breadth 
rather than in height. Bacon. 
CO'RPUSCLE. n. /. ¶ corpaſculum, Lat.] 
A ſmall body; a particle of matter; an 
atom; a little fragment. 
It will add much to our ſatisfaction, if thoſe 
eorpuſcles can be diſcovered with ani” 5-0 
etoton. 
Wl.o knows what are the figures of the little 
corpuſeles that compoſe and diſtinguiſh different 


budics ? Watts* Logiek. 
CorrPv's CULAR, adj. [from cor- 
CoxruscurA RIAN. | puſculum, Latin. ] 


Relating to bodies; compriſing bodies. 
It is the diſtinguiſhing epithet of that 
ee; 4s which attempts the rational 
olution of all phyſical appearances by 
the action of one body upan another. 
As to natural philoſophy, I do not expect to 
ſee any principles propoſed, more comprehenſive 
and intelligible than the corpuſcularian or mecha- 
nical. a Boyle. 
This may be ſaid, that the modern corpuſcu- 
farians talk, in moſt things, more intelligibly 
than the peripateticks. Bentley. 
The mechanical or cerpuſcular philoſophy, 
though peradventure the eldeſt, as well as the 
beſt in the world, had lain dead for many ages 
in contempt and oblivion. Bentley. 

Co'arRacte. Sce CORRICLE, 

Toa Corna'DE. v. a. [corrado, Lat.) To 
rub off; to wear away by frequent rub- 
bing; to ſcrape together. | 

CorraDig'TION. n. /. [con and radius, 
Latin.) A conjunction of rays in one 
z0Int, 

The imprefhion of colour worketh not but by a 
cone of direct beams, or right lines, whereof the 
baſis is in the object, and the vertical point in the 


eye; fo as there is a corradiation, and con- 
junction of beams. Barons Nat. Hiſt. 


Zo CORRE'CT, v. a. [corrigo, corredum, 
Latin. ] 
1. To puniſh ; to chaſtiſe; to diſcipline. 


—_ 


F 


. 


COR 
Sad accidents, and a ſtate of affliction, is a 
ſchool of virtue; it correcti levity, and inte rrupts 
the confidence of ſinning. 24 | lor, 
After he has once been corre&ed for a lye, you 
muſt be ſure never after to pardon it in him. 
| Locke on Education. 
Children being to be reſtrained by the parents 
only in vicious things, a look or nod only ought 
to correct them when they do amiſs. Ke. 
2, To amend; to take away faults in writ- 
ings, life, or things. | 
This is a defect in the firſt make of ſome 
men's minds, which can ſcarce ever be. correGed 
afterwards, either by learning or age. Burnet. 
Correcting Nature, from what actually the is 
in individuals, to what ſhe ought to be, and 
what ſhe was created. Dryden, 
I writ, becauſe it amuſed me; I cerrected, be- 
cauſe it was as pleaſant to me to correct as to 
write, Pope s Preface. 
The mind may cool, and be at leiſure to attend 
to its domeſtick concern: to confider what habit 
wants to be corrected, and what inclination to be 
ſubdued, Rogers. 
3. To obviate the qualities of one 4 . 
dient by another, or by any method of 
preparation. X 
O happy mixture 
ſo qualify and corre& the one the danger of the 
other's excels, that neither boldneſs can make us 
preſume, as long as we are kept under with tlie 
ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs; nor, while we 
- truſt in the mercy of God through e tag 
fear be able to tyrannize over us. er. 
As, in habitual. gont or ſtone, 
The only thing that can be done, 
Is to correct your drink and diets. 
And keep the inward foe in quiet. Prior. 
In cafes of acidity, water is the proper drink: 
its quality of relaxing may be corrected by boiling 
it with ſome animal ſubſtances; as ivory or 
hartſhorn. Arbuthnot on Alimruts. 


4. To remark faults. 


os 
1 


Cox R Er. adj. [correfus, Latin.] Re- 
viſed or finiſhed with exactneſs; free 


from faults. 
What verſe can do, he bas perform'd in this, 
Which he preſumes the moſt correct of his. 


readings will be only troubleſome where the ſenſe 
is complete, Felten. 
CoRRE'CT1ON. n. , [from correct. ] 


1. Puniſhment; diſcipline; chaſtiſement; 


penalty. | 


Take thy correction mildly, kiſs the rod? Shakſp. | 


An offenſive wife, 
That hath enrag'd him on to offer ſtrokes, 
As he is ſtrik ing, holds his infant up, 
And hangs reſolv'd correction in the arm 
That was uprear'd to execution. CShatſpeare. 
We are all but children here under the great 
maſter of the family; and he is pleaſed, by hopes 
and fears, by mercies and correction, to inſtruct 
us in virtue. 
One fault was too great lenity to her ſervants, 
to whom ſhe gave good counſel, but too gentle 
correction. Arbuthnot. 


2. Alteration to a better ſtate ; the act of 


taking away faults ; amendment. 

Another poet, in another age, may take the 
ſame liberty with my writings ; if, at leaſt, they 
live long enough to deſerve carreFion, Dryden. 

3. That which is ſubſtituted jn the place 
of any thing wrong, 

Corrections or improvements ſhould be ad- 
joined, by way of note or commentary, in their 
proper places. Watts. 

4. Reprehenſion; animadverſion. 

They proceed with judgment and ingenuity, 
eſtabliſhing their aſſertions not only with great 
ſolidity, but ſubmitting them alſo unto the cor- 
rection of future diſcovery, Brown, 


2. | 


! wherein things contrary da 


L 
. 


Watts. | 


| 


5. Abatement of noxious qualities, by the 
addition of ſomething contrary. 
To make ambitious, wholeſome, do not take 
A dram of country's dulnefs ; do not add 
Corrections, but as chy miſts purge the bad. Done. 
CorREe'cTIONER, . . from correction. ] 
One that has been in the houſe of cor- 
rection; a jailbird. This ſeems to be 
the meaning in Shak/peare. 
| I will have you ſoundly ſwinged for this, you 
blue-bottle rogue ! you, filthy famiſhed correc- 
tioner, | ZShakſpeare's Henry iv. 
Cor REV E. adi. [from correct. Hav- 
og Oe wer to. alter or obviate any 
bad qualities. | ads bo 

Mulberries are pectoral, correctie of bilious 

alkali, Arbuthnot. ' 
CorRE'cTIVE. . /. | 
1. That which has the power of altering 
or obviating any thing amiſs. | 

The hair, wool, fenthers, and ſcales, which 
all animals of prey: do ſwallow, are à ſeaſonable 

and neceſſaty carrect᷑iue, to prevent their greedi- 
neſs from filling themſelves with too ſucculent a 
food. Ray on the Creation. 
Humanly ſpeaking, , and according to the me- 
thod of the world, and the little. cr rectives ſup- 
plied by art and diſcipline, it ſeldom fails but 
an ill principle has-its courſe, and nature makes 

| good its blow, South's Sermons, 

2. Limitation; reſtriction. 

There ſeems to be ſuch an inſtance in the re- 
giment which the human ſoul exerciſeth in re- 
lation to the body, that, with certain correclives 
and exceptions, may give ſome kind of explica-- 
tion or-adumbration thereof. Hale. 

Cox RRECT LY. adv. [from correc.] Ac- 


curately; exactly; without faults. 
There are ladies, without knowing what tenſes 
and participles, adverbs and prepoſitions are, 
ſpeak as properly and as correctiy as moſt gen- 
tlemen who have been bred up in the ordinary 


* 


5 * 


methods of grammar ſchools. Lecke. 
Such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
 CGerredly cold, and regularly low. Pope, 


| Corre'cTwNEss. n./. [from correct.] Ac- 
Dryden. 
Always ufe the moſt corre& editions: various 


euracy ; exactneſs; freedom from faults, 
Too much labour often takes away the ſpirit, 
by adding to the poliſhing; ſo that there re- 
mains nothing but a dutl. coxreFne/s,, a piece 
without any conſiderable faults, but with few 
beauties. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
The ſoftneſs of the fleſh, the delicacy of the 
ſhape, air, and poſture, and the 3 of 
deſign, in this ſtatue, are inexpreſible. Adaiſen. 
Late, very late, correctneſi grew our care, 
V hen the tir'd nation breath'd from civil war. 
Pope. 
Thoſe pieces have never before been printed 
from the true copics, or with any toletable degree 
of correctacſſs. Swift, 
Corre'cTor. n. /. [from correct. 
t. He that amends, or alters, by puniſh- 


ment or animadverſion. 

How many does zeal urge rather to do juſtice 
on ſome fins, than to forbear ali in ! How many 
rather to be correctors than practiſers of religion. 

Spratt's Sermons. 
With all his faults, he ſets vp to be an uni- 
verſal reformer and corre&or of abuſes, and a 
remover of grievances. Swift. 


2, He that reviſes any thing to free it 
from faults: as the correfor of the 
preſs, that amends the errours commit- 
ted in printing, 

I remember a perſon, who, by his ſtyle and 
literature, ſeems to have been the corrector of a 
hedge preſs in Little Britain, proceding gra- 
dually to an author. Swift, 

3. In medicine. 

Such an ingredient in a compoſition, as guards 
againſt or abates the force of another; as the 


; 


| 


COR "COR COR 
Rrivial falts prevent the grievous vellica- } we hold a correſpandence tagether, and act by 1 2, To ſtrengthen ; to make ſtrong. 
tions of reſinous purges, by dividing their concert in this matter. Addiſon. | | - To fortify imagination there be three ways 


particles, and preventing their adheſion to the | 3, Friendſhip ; inte:chanfe of offices or | the authority whence the belief is derived, means 
inteſtinal membranes z and as ſpices and carmi- | 


e : | civilities. to quicken and corroborate the _—_— and 
native ſeeds aſſiſt the operation of ſome cathar- Let ſuch military perſons be aſſured, and well means to repeat it and refieſh it. acon, 
ticks, by diſſipating wind. In making a medi- reputed of, rather than factious and popular; It was ſaid that the prince himſelf had, by the 
eine, ſuclra thing is called a corrector, which de- holding alſo good correſpondence with the other fight of foreign courts, and obſervations on the 
ſtroys or diminiſhes a quality that could not great men in the ſtate. . different natures of people, and rules of govern- 
otherwiſe be diſpenſed with; thus turpentines C , . kr 1 ment, much excited and awaked his ſpirits, and 
are correctors of quickſilver, by deſtroying aasee NDENT. a J. [ rom corn e/pon 4 corroborated his judgment. Motten. 
fluxility, and making it capable of mixture. Suitable; adapted; agreeable ; an- As any limb well and duly exerciſed grows 
3 Quincy. ſwerable. wy | Aronger, the nerves of the body are corroborated 
To CORRELATE. v. n. [from con and What good or evil is there under the ſun, what |, thereby, Watts, 
relatus, Lat.] To have a reciprocal action correſpondent or repugnant unto the law COR RoBORA'TION. . . [from corrobo- 
relation, as father and ſon. | Which God hath impoſed upon his creatures, but] rate.] Tue act of ſtrengthening or 
Co'xxELATE. n. fs One that ſtands in the in or upon it God doth work, according to the | conſirming; confirmation by ſome ad 
N. fs law which himſelf hath eternally purpoſed to] e 8 * a 
oppoſite relation. keep. Hooker, | "ditional fecurity ; addition of ſtrength. 
It is ene thing for a father to ceaſe to be a fa- And as five zones th' etherial regions bind, ; he lady herſelf procured a bull, for the better 
ther, by caſting off his fon; and another for Five correſpondent are to earth aſſign'd. Dryden. corrobor ation of the W Bacon's Henry vit. 
»; 5» 282 ſo, * „ - _ CokRESTONDENT. n fo One with whom CarRo'BORATIVE. . from corrobo- 
AN r on 18 a kor wan 1 4 intelligence or commerce is kept up by — W the Power of increaſing 
Samos. wil Toe act: mid mutual meſſages or letters. - UTEngUin. ; 3 
2 ] Havin * 1 * ee * He was pleaſed to command me to ſend to la the cure of an ulcer, with a moiſt intempe- 
1 1 P * him, and receive from him all his letters from ties, as the heart is weakened by too much hu- 
ſo 3 rear of * fag * ri and to all his correſpondents at home and abroad. midity, ww — to 1 of an on 
_ cular Rate depends upon the exiltence | Denham's Dedication. tringent faculty; and the ulcer alio requireth to 
of another. | ConRRESPO'NSIVE, adj. [ from correſpond.] a ; TYRA r 
over — — —_ and _ _ 8 Anſwerable; adapted to any thing. 1 e 4 [corrodo, Latin. ] 
other corre/ative terms, ſeem neariy to ong Priam's fx gates i” th' city, with maſſy oe way dy degrees, as à men- 
one to another. | South, ſtaples, : ſtruum; to prey upon; to conſume; | 
IN p a _— 2 and ſo requires a | And correſpmſive and fulfilling bolts ; to wear away kdny. . 4 
r IB 1, Bret? 1g Sperre up the ſons of Troy. Shatfprare. |; Stateſmen purge vice with vice, and may cor- { | 
transfers no property, unleſs there be an accept- CORRIDOR | 74 8 , 7 | 
ogy 1 A | ' The bad with dad; x ſpider with u toad; 45 
| ConRE'LaTiVENESS. n. /. from. correla- LAY n The covert way pe te ill ehralls not them, bur they tame in, \ 
tive.] The ſtate of being correlative. py ow, - the whole compaſs of the And make her do much good againſt her will, 1 
Conne'erion. 2 . [corripio, cork | fortifications of a place. | | $a | 
12418. Obiur 3 4: din 5 ng 2. [In . A gallery or long We know that aqua ſortis corroding copper, 
ee » —— , & 7 epi iſle round about a building, leading to which 1s it that gives the colour to verdigreaſe, 
If we muſt. be talking of other people's fauks, | ſcveral chambers at a diſtance from each e e e ee 
let it not be to defame, but to amend them, by other. : n Hare *. The nature of mankind, left to itſelf, would ſoon . 
converting our detraction into admonition and There is ſomething very noble in the amphi- have fallen into diſſolution, without the inceſſant 
fraternal crreption. Government of the Tongue, theatre, though the high wall and corridors that and corroding invaſions of ſo long a time, 
T7, CORRESPO'ND. v. n. [co d went round it are almoſt entirely ruined. | Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
. 2 Addiſon on Ttal . 
reſpondeo, Latin.) 1 ; ton on Hag. Hannibal the Pyreaeans paſt, 
* o fait to anſwer; to be propor- Co RRTGIBLE. adj. from corrigos Lat.] And ſteepy Alps, the mounds that nature caſt; 


7 . Th And with corroding juices, as he went 
tionate; to be adequate to; to be I at may be altered or amended. ) ) 


noone if 2. That is a proper object of puniſhment ; | e or ring 1 Taue * 
7 . . « GY 1 
The days, if one be compared with another pare, 1 , Fiſhes,” which neither chew their meat, nor 
0 ſucceſively throughout the ycar, are found not : 37 Was taken up very ſhort, and adjudged cor - grind it in their ſtomachs, do, by a diſſolvent 
to be equal, and will not juſtly correſpond with rige for fuch prefumptuous language. Howel. | ſiquor there provided, corre and reduce it into 7 
any artificial or mechanical equal meaſures of 3. Correct ive; having the power to cor- a chylus. ; Ray cn the Creation, 
time. Helder on Time. rect. Not proper, nor uſed. ; The blood turning ac imonicus, carrotes the 
Words being. but empty ſounds, any farther | Our bodies are our gardens, to the which our | veſſels, producing almoſt all the diſeaſes of the 
than they are ſigns of our ideas, we cannot but wills are gardeners; ſo that, if we will eicher inflammatory kind, : Arbe Aust. 
aſſent to them, as they correſpand to thoſe ideas } have it ſteril with idleneſs, or ma, ared with in- Should jealouſy its venom once diffuſe 
we have, but no farther than that. Locke. | duſtry, the power and corrigible authority of this Cor roding every thought, and blaſting all 
„ IV keep up commerce with another | hes in our will, Shakſprare's Othello, Love's paradiſe. ; Thomſon's Spring, 
by alternate letters, | | CorRI'val. n. ſ. [con aud rival. Rival; Cox RO DE NT. adj. [from corrode. Hau- 
Cornresro'nmixCE. | n. /. [from cor- F competitor, ing the power of corroding or waiting 
Cor nFrspoNDENCY. reſvond.] They had governours commoniy out of the any thing away. 
. . ” 4 7 ili 0 f ' 7 — 
x. Relation ; reciprocal adaptation of one | ceertaies and a. galt one againſt the one Cerhe gusliet of beit Coo Corrodile.] 
thing to another. DOE Ay | Spenſer an Ireland. dilit * — = adi, rh veer, peſſi- 
rey. the by of tale Kovrenty 2 | He, that doth redeem her thence might wear wryy to de comumed dy à menntruum. 
and the actions of men in this our ſtate of morta- 


\ | Without corrival all her digaities. Skakſpeare. | CORRO'DIBLE. . {from cor rode.] Poſ- 
els won 3 a ens Ber the ane 02; | Connr'ratay. n. {_ [from corriva.] |. fdle to be conlumed of comeded. 
other's more perfect direct ion. ; Heooker. Competition , oppoſition. veils Ubough correcvore hy waters, yet will 


| : . : not ſutfer a liquation from ti lleſt- lie; 
Whatever, we' fancy, things keep their courſe; | CorRRO'BORANT. adj. from corroborate.) 1 unto fv elle 5, * 
and their habitudes, correſpondenc'es, and rela- Having the power to give ſtrength. ; I 
tions, keep the ſame to one another. Locke. 


* : R 
There be divers ſorts of bracelets fit to com- Co'RRODY. n. 1. [from corrodo, Latin. } 


2. Intercourſe; reciprocal intelligence. fort the ſpirits; and they be of three intentions, A defalcation from an allowance or 
I had diſcovered thoſe unlawful correſponden- refrigerant, corroborant, and aperient. Bacon. falary, for ſome other than the original 
cies they had uſed, and engagements they had T, CORRO/ purpoſe. | 
made to embroil my kingdoms. Xing Charles. 0 BORATE. v. 4. [con and Befides theſe floating burgeſſes of the oce 
Sure the villains hold a correſpondence | roboro, Latin. : there are.certain flying citizens of the air which 
With the enemy, and thus they would betray us. | 1. To confirm; to eſtabliſh. preſcribe for a corrody therein, . 
Denham, Machiavel well noteth, though im an ill-fa- In thoſe days even noble perſons, and other 
It happens very oddly, that the pope and I voured inftance, there is no truſting to the force meaner men, ordeied corredies and penſions to 
mould have the ſame thought much about the of nature, nor to the bravery of words, except it their chaplains aud ſervants out of churches 
{ame time: my enemies will be apt te ſay, that be correborate by cuſtom. Bacon. | 


Ayliffe"; Pa gon. 


3 
9 


COR 


Conno'siBLE. adi. I from corrode. ] Poſſi- 
ble to be conſumed by à menſtruum. 
This ought to be corrodible. 

Corno's1BLENESS, 6, J. [rom corr: fible.] 

corroſion: 


Suſceptibility of rather cor- 
rodibility. Dis. 


Corro's1ow. n. /. [corrodo, Latin.] The 
power of eating or wearing away by 
degrees. 

_  Corrofion is a particular ſpecies of diſſolution 
of bodies, either by an acid or a ſaline menſtruum. 
It is almoſt wholly deſigned for the reſolution of 
bodies moſt ſtrongly compacted, as bones and 
metals; ſo that the menſtruums lere employed 
have a conſiderable moment or force, Theſe li- 
quors, whether acid or urinous, afe nothing but 
{alrs diſſolved in a little phlegm ; therefore theſe 
being ſolid, and conſequently containing a con- 
ſiderable quantity of matter, do both attract one 
another more, and are alſo more attracted by the 
particles of the body to be diſſolved : ſo when the 
more ſolid bodies are put into ſaline menſtruums, 
the attraction is ſtronger than in other ſolutions ; 
and the motion, which is always propoꝛ tional to 
the attraction, is more violent: ſo that we may 
eahly conceive, when the motion is in ſuch a 
manner increaſed, it ſhould drive the falts into 
the pores of the bodies, and open and looſen 
their coheſion, though ever ſo firm. Quincy, 
A kind of poiſon worketh either by corroffon, 

or by a ſecret malignity and — to nature. 
Bacon 
That cerreſon and diſſolution of bodies, even 
the moſt ſolid and durable, which is vulgarly 
aſcribed to the air, is cauſed merely by the ac- 


tion of water upon them; the air being ſo far | 


from injuring and preying upon the bodies it en- 
virons, that it contributes to their ſecurity and 
. Preſervation. Woodward. 
Cormro'sive. adj. [from corrodo, Latin. 
It was anciently pronounced with the 
accent on the firſt ſyllable, now indif- 
ferently.] - was 134 
1. Having the power of conſuming or 
wearing away: 


Gold, after it has been divided by corroſive 


liquors into inviſible parts, yet may preſently | 


be precipitated, ſo as to appear again in its own 
form.  Grew's Coſmolog ia. 

The ſacred ſons of vengeance, on whoſe courſe 
Corroſeve famine waits, and kills the year. 

Thomſon's Spring. 
2. Having the quality to fret or vex. 

If the maintenance of ceremonies be a corro- 
froe to ſuch as oppugn them, undoubtedly to 
ſuch as maintain them it can be no great plea- 
ſure, when they behold that which they reve- 
rence is oppugned. Heoker, 


Cox RO sIVE. n. J 
1. That which has the quality of waſting 
any thing away, as the fleſh of an 


ulcer. 
He meant his correſfves to apply, 


And with firi diet tame his ſtubborn malady. 


7 Fairy Queen. 

2. That which has the power of fretting, 
or of giving pain. 

Such ſpeeches ſavour not of God in him that 
uſeth them, and unto virtuouſly diſpoſed minds 
they arc grievous correſives. Hooker, 

Away | though parting be a fretful corrofrue, 
It is applied to a deathful wound. 

Care is no cure, but rather corrofrve, 

For things that are not to be remedied. Shatſp, 


Cor ro'sIVELY. adv. [from corroſive.) 


1. Like a corroſive. 
At firſt it taſted ſomewhat corrofively. Boyle, 


2. With the power of corroſion, 

Conro's1VENESS. n. J. [from corroſive. ] 
The quality of corroding or cating 
away; acrimony. 


| 


atural Hiftory. 


Sh -ſpeare, | 


N 


2 


83 


— 2 —_ 


K* 


Ve 
We do infuſe, to what he meant for meat, 

Correſrveneſs, or intenſe cold or heat. Donne. 

Saltpetre be upon the tongue no heat nor 

correftueneſs at all, but coldneſs, mixt with a 
ſomewhat languid reliſh retaining to dg 

Boyle. 

Co'sRUGANT. adj. [from corrugate.] Hav- 


ing the power of contracting into 
. wrinkles. Foe 

To CORRUGATE. v. a. [corrugo, 
Latin, ] To wrinkle or purſe up, as 
the ſkin is drawn into wrinkles by cold, 


or any other cauſe, uincy. 

The cramp cometh of contraction of ſinews: 

it cometh either by cold or dryneſs; for cold and 
dryneſs do both of them contract and corrogate. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

[f rom corrugate. | 


Coxruca'rion. n. / 
les. 


Contraction into wrin 


ö 
The pain of the ſolid parts is the corrugation 


or violent agitation of fibres, when the ſpirits are 
irritated by ſharp humours. Floyer on the Humours, 


To CORRU PT. v. a. [corrumpo, cor- 
ruptus, Latin. ] 

1. To turn from a ſound to 

ſtate ; to infect. 

To deprave; to deſtroy integrity; to 
vitiate ; to bribe. : 

I fear leſt by any means, as the ſerpent be- 
guiled Eve through his ſubtilty, ſo your minds 
ſhould be corrupted from the ſimplicity that is in 
Chriſt. 2 Corinthians, 

Evil communications corrupt good manners. 

1 Corinthians, 
All that have miſcarried 

By underhand, corrupted, foul injuſtice. Sia f/ 
I have heard it ſaid, the fitteſt time to cor- 

rupt a man's wife, is when ſhe 's fallen out with 

her huſband, Shatſpeare's Coriolanus, 

But ftay, I ſmell a man of middle earth; 
With trial fire touch me his finger-end; ; 

If he be chaſte, the flame will back deſcend, 

And turn him to no pain; but if he ſtart, 

It is the fleſh of a corrupted heart, Shakſpeere, 
Language being the conduit whereby men 

convey their knowledge, he that makes an ill uſe 

of it, though he does not corrupt the fountains 
of knowledge, which are in things, yet he ſtops 
the pipes. | Lecke, 

Here the black trumpet thro* the world pro- 
| claim, 

That not to be corrupted is the ſhame. 

3. To ſpoil; to do miſchief. 

To Cornv'ert. v. n. To become putrid; 
to grow rotten; to putrefy; to loſe 
purity. ER: 

The aptneſs or propenſion of air or water to 
corrupt or putrefy, no doubt, is to be found be- 
fore it break forth into manifeſt effects of diſ- 
eaſes, blaſting, or the like, Bacon, 

Corrv'er. adj. [from To corrupt. 

I. Spoiled ; tainted ; vitiated in its quali- 

Coarſe hoary moulded bread the ſoldiers thruft 
upon the points of their ſpears, railing againſt 
Ferdinand, who with ſuch corrupt and peſtilent 
bread would feed them. K'nelles, 

2. Unſound; putrid. | 

As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 

Amendment ready ſtill at hand did wait, 

To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 

That ſoon in him was left no corrupt jot. Spenſer, 
3. Vitious; tainted with, wickedneſs ; 

without integrity. 

Let no corrupt communication proceed out of 
your mouth, but that which is good to the uſe 
of edifying. Epheſians, 

Corrupt, corrupt, and tainted in defire, Shakſ. 

Theſe kind of knaves I know, which in this 

plainneſs 

Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 

Than twenty filky ducking obſervants. Shak/p. 


a putreſcent 


Pope, 


| 


COR 


Some, who have been corrupt in their motals, 
have yet been infinitely ſolicitous to have their 
children piouſiy brought up, South's Sermons, 


Cox nur ER. nf. [from corrupt.) He 
that taints or vitiates; he that leſſens 
purity or integrity, 

Away, away, corruptecrs of my faith! SH. 

From the vanity of the Greeks, the corrupters of 

| truth, who, without all ground of certainty, 

vaunt their antiquity, came the errour firlt of 
Ralcigh's Hilary of the Wold, 

Thoſe great corrnpters of chriſtianity, and in- 
deed of natural religion, the Jeſuits, Addiſon. 


CorrueT1BI'LITY, n. /. [from corrupti- 
ble.] Poſſibility to be corrupted. 

CoRRU'PTIBLE. adj, [from corrutt.] 

I. Suſceptible of deſtruction by natural 
decay, or without violence. 

Our corruptible bodies could never live the life 
— ſhall live, were it not that they are joined 
with his body which is incorruptible, and that 
his is in ours as a cauſe of immortality. Hooker. 

It is a devouring corruption of the eſſential 
mixture, which, conſiſting chiefly of an oily 
moiſture, is corruptible through dif ation. 

| Harvey en 751-00 
The ſeveral parts of which the world conſiſts 
being in their nature co»prible, it is more than 
22 that, in an infinite duration, this 
rame of things would long ſince have been diſ- 
ſolved. Tillotſon 


2. Suſceptible of external depravation ; 
poſſible to be tainted or vitiated. 


CoRRu'PTIBLENESS. nf. [from corrupti- 
ble.) Suſceptibility of corruption. 
CorRv'PTIBLY. adv. [from corruptible.] 
In ſuch a manner as to be corrupted, 

or vitiated. 


It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly, Shakſpeare's King Lear, 


Corrvu'PTION. n./. [corruptio, Latin, ] 

1. The principle by which bodies tend 
to the ſeparation of their parts. 

2. Wickedneſs ; perverlion of principles; 

loſs of integrity. 

Precepts of morality, beſides the natural cer- 
ruption of our tempers, which makes us averie 
to them, are ſo abſtracted from ideas of ſenſe, 
that they ſeldom get an. opportunity for deſcrip- 
tions and images. Addiſon on the Georgicks. 

Amidſt corruption, luxury, and rage, 


Still leave ſome ancient virtues to our age. 
| Pope, 


oY 


3. Putreſcence. 


The wiſe contriver, on his end intent, 
Careful this fatal errour to prevent, 
And keep the waters from corruption free, 
Mixt them with ſalt, and ſeaſon'd all the ſea, 
\ Blackmore, 


4. Matter or pus in a ſore. 


5. The tendency to a worſe ſtate. 
After my death I wiſh no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
To keep mine honour from corruption, 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith. Shak}. 


6. Cauſe, or means, of depravation. 

The region hath by conqueſt, and corruption 
of other languages, received new and different 
names. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

All thoſe four kinds of corruption are very 
common in their language; for which reaſons 
the Greck tongue is become much altered, 

Brerewood on Languages, 


7, In law. | 
An infection growing to a man attainted of 
felony, or treaſon, and to his iſſue; for as he 
loſeth all to the prince, or other lord of the fee, 
ſo his iſſue cannot be heir to him, or to any 
other anceſtor, of whom they might have claim» 
ed by him; and if he were noble, or a gentle» 


* 


T7 7 AV 


COR- 

man, he and bis children are made ignoble and 

ungentle, in reſpect of the father, | Convell. 

Corru'eTive. adj. [From corrupt. ] 

Having the quality of tainting or viti- 

ing. | | | 

— a ſettled habitude unto the corruptive 
originals. 


ſome corruptive quality, for ſo ſpeedy a diſſol 
tion of the meat and preparation of the chyle. 
( Ray en the Creation. 
Cornv'eTLEsS. adj, [from * In- 
ſuſceptible of corruption; undecaying. 
All around 
The borders with cor ruptleſs myrrh are crown'd. 


Corrvu'eTLY. adv. [from corrupt. 
1. With corruption; with taint ; with 
vice; without integrity. 
O that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 
Were not deriv'd corruptly ! that clear honour 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer. 
Shakſpeare, 
We have dealt very corruptly againſt thee, 
and have not kept the commandments, 
Nehemiah, 
2. Vitiouſly; improperly ; contrary to 
purity. 
We have corruptly conttacted moſt names, both 
of men and places: Camden's Remains. 
Corrv'erNEss. u. /. [from corrupt. ] The 


quality of corruption; - putreſcence ; 


VICE, | 
CORSAIR. n. /. {French.) A pirate; 


one who profeſſes to ſeour the ſea, and 
ſeize merchants. 
Coxse. n. /. corps, French. ] 
1. A body. Not in uſe. 
For he was ſtrong, and of ſo mighty cor ſe, 
As ever wielded ſpear in warlike hand. Spenſer. 
2, A dead body; a carcaſe: a poetical 
word. k | 
That from her body, full of filthy fin, 
He reft ker hateful head, without remorſe ; 
A ftream of coal-black blood forth guſhed from 
her corſe. Spenſer, 
Set down the corſe; or, by ſaint Paul, 
I'll make a corſe of him that diſobeys. Shakſp. 
What may this mean ? 
That thou, dead cor/e, again in complete ſteel 
Reviſit'ſt thus the glimpſes of the moon, 
Making night, hideous ? Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Here lay him down, my friends, 
Full in my ſight, that I may view at leiſure 
The bloody corſe, and count thoſe glorious 
wounds, Addiſen, 
Co'KsELET. n. /. * French. A 


light armour for the forepart of the 

body. 

Some ſhirts of maile, ſome coats of plate 
put on, 

Some don'd a cuirace, ſome a cor/let bright. 

Fairfax. 
They laſh, they foin, they paſs, they ſtrive to 
bore | 

Their corſlets, and their thinneſt parts explore. 

Dryden. 
But heroes, who o'ercome or die, 
Have their hearts hung extremely high ; 
The ftrings of which, in battle's heat, 

Again their very corſe/ets beat. 

CO'RTICAL. adj. [cortex, bark, Lat.] 
Barky; belonging to the outer part; 
belonging to the rind; outward, 

Their laſt extremities form a little gland (all 
theſe little glands together make the cortical part 
of the brain), terminating in two little veſſels. 

Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles, 


Co'sTICATED. adj. [from corticatus, 
Latin, ] Reſembling 


the bark of a 
tree. | | 


Brown's Vulgar Errours, | 
It ſhould be endued with an acid ferment, or 


Prior. 


C08 
This animal is a kind of lizard, a quadruped 
corticated and depilous; that is, without wool, 
fur, or hair, | Brown, 
Cox TI. adj. [ from corticoſus, Lat.] 
Full of bark. | 
Conve'rTo. n. /. The curvet. 
You muft draw the horſe in his career with 
his manage, and turn, doing the corvette and 
leaping: f Peacham on Drawing. 
ORU'SCANT. adj. [ coruſco, Latin.) 
Glittering by flaſhes ; flaſhing. 


| 


Corvusca'rION. n. J. [coruſcatio, Latin.] | 


Flaſh ;. quick vibration of light. 

We ſee that lightnings and coruſcations, which 

are near at hand, yield'no ſound. Bacon, 

We may learn that ſulphureous ſteams abound 
in the bowels of the earth, and ferment with 
minerals, and ſometimes take fire with a ſudden 
coruſcatien and exploſion. Newton's Opticks. 

How heat and moiſture mingle in a maſs, 

Or belch in thunder, or in ligi1tning blaze; 

Why nimble. coruſcations ſtrike the eye, 

And bold tornados blufter in the ſky. Garth, 
Cory'MBIATED, adj. [corymbus, Latin, ] 
. Garniſhed with branches of berries. 

LIFT Did. 
CorymMBi'FEROUs. adj, [from corymbus 
_ and fero, Lat.] Bearing fruit or ber- 
ries in bunches. | 

Corymbiferous plants are diſtinguiſhed into ſuch 

as have a radiate flower, as the ſun- flower; and 
ſuch as have a naked flower, as the hemp-agri- 
mony, and mug wort : to which are added thoſe 

ga- kin hereunto, ſuch as ſcabious, tcaſel, thiſtle, 
and the like. 5 | Quincy, 
CORY MBUS. n. , [Latin.] 
Amongſt the ancient botaniſts, it was uſed to 
expreſs the bunches or cluſters of berries of ivy : 
amongſt modern botanifts, it is uſed for a com- 
pounded diſcous flower, whoſe feeds are not 
pappous, or do nut fly away in down ; ſuch are 
the flowers of daiſies, and common marygold. 
| | 2 
Coscr'NOMANCY. n. /. [from xooxirar, a 
ſieve, and Warrtiay divination. ] The 
art of divination by means of a ſieve. 

A very ancient practice, mentioned by 

Theocritus, and ſtill uſed in ſome parts 

of England, to find out perſons unknown. 


| Chambers. 
Cosx c AN r. n. ſ. [In geometry.] The 
ſecant of an arch, which is the com- 
plement of another to ninety degrees. 
Harris. 


Co'sHERING. 2. / [ Iriſh. ] 
 Coflerings were viſitations and progrefſes made 
by the lord and his followers among his tenants ; 
wherein he did eat them (as the Englith proverb 
is) out of houſe and home. Davies. 
Co'sIER. 1. /. [from couſer, old French, 
to ſew.] A botcher. Hanmer. 

Do you make an alehouſe of my lady's houſe, 
that ye ſqueak out your cofter catches, without 
any mitigation or remorſe of voice? Shakſpeare. 

Co'sine, n. . [In geometry.] The 
right fine of an arch, which is the 

. complement of another to ninety de- 
grees. | Harris. 

CosME'TICK. adj, [xeopnrix3c. ] Having 
the power of improving beauty ; beau- 
tifying. 

No better coſmeticks than a ſevere temperance 
and purity, modeſty and humility, a gracious 
temper and calnineſs of ſpirit; no true beauty 
without the ſignatures of theſe graces in the very 
countenance, Kay on the Creation. 

Firſt, rob'd in white, the ny mph intent adores, 
With head uncover'd, the coſmetick pg} 

| opc. 


* 


COS 


CO'SMICAL. 24, [wu] 
I. Relating to the world. t 
2. Riſing or ſetting with the ſun ; 
acronycal, 2 
The coſmical aſcenſion of a ſtar we term that, 
when it ariſeth together with the ſan, or in 
the ſame degree of the ecliptick wherein the ſun 
abideth, | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Co'smicaLLy. adv. [from coſmical.] 
With the ſun ; not acronycally. 
From the riſing of this ftar, not coſmically, 
that is, with the ſun, but heliacally, that is, its 
emerſion from the rays of the ſun, the ancients 


not 


computed their canicular days. Brown. 
Cosmo'Gony. n. /. [.wu® and yr ] 
The riſe or birth of the world; the 


creation. 

CosMO'GRAPHER, n. / 2 and yeagu. ] 
One who writes a deſcription of the 
world ; diſtin& from geographer, who 
deſcribes the ſituation of particular 
countries, 


The ancient. coſmographers do place the divi- 
ſion of the eaſt and weſtern hemiſphere, that js, 
the frſt term of longitude, in the Canary or 
Fortunate Iſlauds, conceiving theſe parts the ex- 
tremeſt habitations weſtward. Brown. 


CosMOGRA'PHICAL, adj, [from cofmo- 
graphy.] Relating to the general de- 
ſcription of the world. 

CosMOGRA'PHICALLY. adv, [from cof+ 
mographical.) In a manner relating to 
the ſcience by which the ſtructure of 
the world is diſcovered and deſcribed, 


The terrella, or ſpherical magnet, coſmographi- 
cally ſet out with circles of the globe. Brown, 


COSMO'G« APHY. . /. [:i-vS- and 
ved p.] The ſcience of the general 
ſyſtem or affections of the world: diſ- 
tint from geography, which delivers 
the ſituation and boundaries of particu- 


lar countries. 


Here it might ſee the world without travel; 
it being a lefſer ſcheme of the creation, nature 
contracted, a little coſmography, or map of the 
univerſe. | Saut h. 

Cogmoro'LITAN. 7 2. . [viop&- and re- 
Cos Mo rOLITE. mirage] A citizen 
of the world; one who is at home i 
every place. 
Co'ss ET. n. /. A lamb brought up with- 
out the dam. 5 

If thou wilt bewail my woeful teen, 
I ſhall thee give yond' cet for thy 

; — W Spe "ſer, 


COST. n. 7. [I, Dutch. As this 
word is found in the remoteſt Teuta- 
nick dialects, even in the Iflandick, it 
is not probably derived to us from the 
Latia cenſo; though it is not unlikely 
that the French cogſſer comes from the 
Latin. ] | | 

1. The price of any thing. 

2. Sumptuouſneſs ; luxury. 


The city woman bears 
The co# of princes on unwortky ſhoulders, 


il 


pain, 


Shakſpeare, 
Let foreign princes vainly boaft 
The rude effects of pride and coſt 
Ot vatter fabricks, to which they 
Contribute nothing but the pay, aller. 


3. Charge; expence. 
Wiule he found bis daughter maintained with- 
ont his c, he was content to be deaf to any 
noiſe of iafamy. 
I ſhall never hold that man my friend, 
Whoſe tongue ſhall atk me for one penny ce, 
To ranſom home revolted Mortimer. Shakfpeare. 


Sidney, 


. 


. 


COS 


Have we eaten at all of king's ee? or 
hath he given bet gift? . K ht wel.” 
And wilt thou, O croel boaſt! * | 
Put por nature to ſuch ce? 
O! 'twill undo our common mother, 
To be at charge of ſuch. another. Craſta . 


It is ſtrange to fee any ecclefiaſtical pile, not 
by eccleſiaſtical e and influence, riſing above 
ground ; eſpecially in an age in which, men's 
; mouths are open againſt the church, but their 
hands ſhut towards it. outh”s Sermons. 
He whoſe tale is beſt, and pleaſes moſt, 
Should win his ſupper at our common cf. 
| Dryden's Fables. 
Fourteen thouſand ds are paid by Wood 
for the purchaſe of his patent: what were his 
other viſible coffe, I know not; what his latent, 
is variouſly conjectured. Swift. 


4. Loſs ; fine; detriment. 8 5 
What they had fondly wiſhed, proved aſter- 
wards to their e over true. Kinolles. 


To Cos r. v. n. pret. ; particip. coſt. 
bee er, Fr.] To be bought for; to 
e had at a price. 5 
The dagger and poiſon are always in readi- 
neſs; but to bring the act ion to extremity, and 
then recover all, will require the art of a writer, 
and coff him many a pang. Dryden. 
Cos TAL. adj. Cegſta, Lat. a rib.] Be- 
longing to the ribs. | 4 
Hereby are excluded all cetaceous and. cartila- 
ginous fiſhes; many pectinal, whoſe ribs are 
rectilineal; and many 7775 which have their 
ribs embowed. rown's Vulgar Errours. 


Co'sr ARD. n. . [from cofler, a head.] 
1. A head. 
Take him over the cofard with the belt of thy 
. (word, Shakſpeare's Richard In. 
2. An apple round and bulky like the 


head. | 
Many country vicars are driven to ſhifts; and 
if our greedy patrons hold us to ſuch conditions, 
they will make us turn ceſfard mongers, grahers, 
or fell ale, ' ©  Burton-on Melancholy. 
.CO'STIVE, adj: Tconflipatus, Latin, 
conflipe, French. 
1. Bound in the body; having the excre- 
tions obſtructed. ROY 
When the paſſage of the gall becomes obſtruc- 
ted, the body grows coffive, and the exeremente 
of the belly white. | rotun. 
While faſter than his coſive brain indites, 
Philo's quick hand in flowing detters writes; 
His cafe appears to me like honeft Teague's, 
When he was tun away with. by his legs. Prior. ; 
2. Cloſe ; unpermeable. 5 
Clay in dry ſeaſons is coffive, hardening with 
the fun and wind, till unlocked by induſtry, ſo 
as to admit of the air and heavenly influences. 
Mertimer's Huſbandry. ; 
Co'sTIvExess, n. J. [from coſtive.] The 
ſtate of the body in which excretion is 


obſtructec. , | 
-  Coftiteneſs' diſperſes malign putrid fumes out 
of the guts and meſentery into all parts of the 
| bydy, occaſioning Head-aches, fevers, loſs of 
appetite, and diſturbance of concoction. Harvey, 
Coflinzeneſs has ill eſſects, and is hard to be, 
dealt with by phyfick ; purging medicines ra- 
ther increaſing than removing the evil. Locke. » 
Co'sTLINEss. n. f. [from c. Sump- 
tuouſneſs; expenſiveneſs. 
Though nat with curious line, yet with 
cleanly fuſicieney, it entertained me. Sidney. 
Nor have the frugaller ſons of fortune any 
veaſon to object the cofilineſs; ſince they fre- 
quently pay dearer for leſs advantageous plea- 
ſures.  Glanwitle's Scepſis. 


— 


expenſive; of a high price. 
Cofily thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 
Ryut not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy; 


Co'sTLY. adj. [from 69. Sumptuous; 
Fox the apparel oft proclairas the man. Skakſp | 


CAL hui... 2 
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— 


COT 


Leave for a while, thy cofly country -ſeat ; 

And, to be great indeed, ; 6 9 8 | 

The nauſcous pleaſures of the great, Dryden. 
The chapel of St. Laurence will be perhaps 


the moſt coſy piece of work on the earth, when 


completed. + it Addiſon. 
He is here ſpeaking of Paradiſe, which he re- 

| preſents as a moſt charming and delightful 
place; abounding with things not only uſeful and 


N 


convenient, but even the moſt rare and valuable, 
the moſt coftly and deſirable. Mood ward. 
Cos r MARV. n. /. [coſlus, Lat.] An herb. 
CosrREL. n. . [ſuppoſed to be derived 
from cofter, ] A bottle. Skinner. 
Cor, Cors, Coat, at the end of the 
names of places, come generally from 
the Saxon cor, a cottage. Gibſon. 
COT, n. 60 [cor, Sax. ct, Welſh.] A 
ſmall houſe; a cottage ;' a hut; a. 
mean habitation. 
What that uſage meant, 

Which in her cer ſhe daily practiſed. F. Queen. 
© Belides, his cor, his flocks, and bounds of 
| feed | 
Are now on ſale; and at our ſheep cot now, 
By reaſon of his abſence, there is nothing 
That you will feed on. Shakſp. As you like it. 
Hezek iah made himſelf ſtalls for all manner | 

of beaſts, and cots for flocks, 2 Chronicles. 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies ; ö 
The erotchets of their cet in columns riſe; | 

The pavement, poliſh'd marble, they behold; 
The gates with ſculpture grac'd, the ſpires and 
tiles of gold. Dryden“ Banucis and Phil. 

As Jouve vouchſaf' d on Ida's top, tis faid, 
At poor Phile men's cer to take a bed. Fenton. 

Cor. 1. /. An abridgment of cotguean. 
CoTA'NGENT. n. /. [In 1 The 
tangent of an arch which is the com- 


plement of another to ninety * — 


arris. 
To Cote. v. a. This word, which 1 


have found only in Chapman, ſeems to 
ſignify the ſame as 7G nn behind, To 

overpaſs. x 

Words her worth had prov'd with deeds, 
Had more ground been allow'd the race, and 
cated far his Reeds, Chapman's Iliad. 
CoTE'MPORARY. adj, [con and tempus, 

Latin. ] Living at the ſame time; 
coetaneous; contemporary. 

What would not, to a rational man, cotem- 
porary with the firſt voucher, have appeared pro- 
bable, is now uſed as certain, becauſe ſeveral 
haxe fince, from him, ſaid it one after another. 

AL Locke. 
Co'TLAND. n. ſ. [cot and land.] Land 
appendant to a cottage. ig 
Co'TquEaN. n. /. [probably from coquin, 
French.] A man who buſies himſelf 


with women's affairs. | 
Look to the hak'd meats, good Angelica; 
Spare not for coſt. 
o, go, you corquean, go; 
Get you to bed. Shatſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
A ſtateſwoman is as ridiculous a creature as a 
cot ucan : each of the ſexes ſhould keep *within 
its bounds. Addiſon. 
Lou have given us a lively picture of huſbands 
hen-pecked ; but you have never touched upon 
one of the quite different character, and who 
goes by the name of cotquean, Addiſon. 
Co'TTAGE. . . [from cot.) A hut; a 


mean habitation; a cot; a little houſe. 
The ſea coaſt ſhall be dwellings and cottages 
for ihepherds, and folds for flocks. Zephaniah. 
They were 1ight glad to take ſome corner of a 
| gens cottage, and there to ſerve God upon their 
uces. Healer. 


LY 


The elf. ſame ſun that ſhines upon his court, 
Hides not his viſage from our cottage, but 


| To COUCH. v. n. [coucher, French. ] 


| 1. To lie down on a place of repoſe, 


Looks an both alike. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
5 


cov 


Let the women of noble birth and great for + 
tunes nurſe their children, look to the affairs of 
the houſe, viſit poor cottages, and relieve thei t 

; neceſſities. Fraylor's Holy Living. 

It is difficult for a peaſant, bred up in the ob- 
ſcurities of a ceftage, to fancy in his mind the 
ſplendors of a court. South, 

Beneath our bumble cottage let us haſte, 

And here, unenvied, rural dainties taſte, 
'TTAGER. 2. [from cottage. ] 
One who lives in a hut or cottage. 

4 Let us from our farms 

Call forth our co/tagers to arms. Swift. 

The moſt jgnorant Iriſh cortager will not (ell 

bis cow for a groat. Swift's Addr. to Parliament. 
2. A cottager, in law, is one that lives 
on the common, without paying rent, 
and without any land of his own. 
The huſbandmen and plowmen be but as their 
work- folks and labourers; or elſe mere cotta- 
ger, which are but houſed beggars. Bacon, 
The yeomenty, or middle people, of a condi- 
tion between gentlemen and corragers. Bacon. 
Co'TTIER. . /. [from cot.] One who 


+ inhabits a cot. Did. 


Pope. 


| TCO'TTON. . f. {[named, according to 


. © Skinner, from the down that adheres to 
the mala cotonea, or quince, called by the 
Italians cotogni; whence cottone, Ital. 
cotton, French. 

1. The down of the cotton-tree. 

The pin ought to be as thick as a rowling- 


pin, and covered with certon, that its. hardneſs 
may not be offenſive. Wiſeman, 


2. Cloth made of cotton. 


| Co'TTox, . /. A plant, 


The ſpecies are, 1. Shrubby corron, 2. The 
moſt excellent American cotton, with a greeniſh 
ſeed. 3. Annual ſhrubby cotten, of the iſland of 
Providence. 4. The tree cotton. 5. Tree cor- 
ton, with a yellow flower. The firit ſort is cul- 
tivated plentifully in Candia, Lemnos, Cyprus, 
Malta, Sicily, and at Naples; as alſo between 
Jeruſalem and Damaſcus, from whence the cot- 
fon is brought annually into theſe northern parts 
of Europe, The cotton is the wool which in- 
cloſes or wraps up the ſeeds, and is contained in 
a kind of brown huſk, or ſeed-veſſel, growing 
upon this ſhrub, It is from this ſort that the vaſt 
quantities of cotton are taken, which furniſh our 
parts of the world. The ſecond and third ſoits 
are annual: theſe ate cultivated in the Weſt In- 
dies in great plenty. But the fourth and fifth 
ſorts grow in Egypt: theſe abide many years, 
and often arrive to be trees of great magniturle, 

Miller, 
To Co'tToN. v. n. 
1. To rife with a knap. 
2. To cement; to unite with: a cant 
word. 

A quarrel will end in one of you being turned 
off, in which caſe it will not be caſy to cotton 
with another. Swift, 


If I court more women, you 'I cle with 


mote men, Shakſpeare, 
Doth not the gentleman 

Deſerve as full, as fortunate a bed, | 

As ever Beatrice ſhall couck upon? Shatſpeare, 


When love's fair goddeſs 
Couch'd with her huſband in his golden bed, 
Dryden's AMneid. 
2. To lie down on the knees, as a beaſt 
to reſt. 
Trees bent their heads to hear him ſing his 
wrongs, 5 
Fierce iygers couck'd around, and loll'd their 
fawning tongues. Dryden's Virgil, 
Thele, when death 
Comes like a ruſhing lion, couch like ſpaniele, 
With loling tongues, and tremble at the paw. 
Dryaen, 


cov 


3. To lie down in ſecret, or in ambuſh. 


We'll conch i th' caſtle-ditch, till we fee the | 


light of oun faries. Shakſpeare. 
The carl of Angus couched in a furrow, and 
was paſſed over for dead, until a horſe was 
brought for his eſcape. Hayward, 
4. To lie in a bed, or ſtratum, 
Bleſſed of the Lord be his land for the dew, 
and for the deep that coucketh beneath, Deut. 
5. To ſtoop, or bend down; to lower in 
fear, in pain, in reſpect. 
Theſe couckings, and theſe lowly curteſies, 
Might ſtir the blood of ordinary men, SH. 
Iſſachar is a firong aſs conching down between 
two burdens, Geneſis. 
To COUCH. v. a. 


1. To repoſe; to lay on a place of repoſe. 
Where unbruis'd youth, with unſtuff' d brain, 
Doth couch his limbs, there golden fieep doth 
reign. Shakſpeare, 


2. To lay down any thing in a bed, or 
ſtratum. 

If the weather be warm, we immediate 
couck malt about a foot thick; but if a hotter 
ſon require it, we ſpreadit on the floor muc 
thinner. Mortimer's Huſhantry, 

The ſea and the land make one globe; and the 
waters couck themſelves, as cluſe as may be, to 
the centre of this globe, ina ſpherical convex- 
ity. Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 

3. To bed; to hide in another body. 

It is at this day in uſe at Gaza, to couch pot- 
ſherds, or veſſels of carth, in their walls, to ga- 
ther the wind from the top, and to paſs it down 
in ſpouts into rooms. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 


4. To involve ; to include; to compriſe. 
But who will call thoſe noble, who dctace, 
By meaner acts, the glories of their race; 
| Whoſe only title to their fathers” fame 
Is couch'd in the dead letters of their name ? 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
That great argument for a future ſtate, which 
St. Paul hath couched in the words I have read to 


. you Atterbury's Sermons, 
5. To include ſecretly; to hide: with 
under. 


The foundation of all parables, is ſome ana- 


logy or fimilitude between the topical or alluſive 
part of the parable, and the thing coucked undder it, 
and intended by it, | Seuth. 
There is all this, and more, that lies naturally 
eouched under this allegory. L Efjirange, 
The true notion of the inſtitution being loſt, 
the tradition of the deluge, Which was coucked 
under it, was thereupon at length ſuſpended and 
loſt, WHeedward's Natural Hijtory, 
6. To lay cloſe to another. 
And over all with hrazen ſcales was arm'd, 
Like plated coat of ſteel, ſo couched near, 
That nought might pierce. Spenſer. 


7. To fix the ſpear in the reſt, in the 
poſture of attack. 
The knight gan fairly couck his Ready ſpear, 
And fiercely ran at him with rigorous miglit. * 
Sperſer, 
Before each van 
Priek forth the acry knights, and ect their 
ſpears, | 
Till thicke& legions cloſe, AMilton's Par, L. 
The former wav'd ia air 

His flaming ſword ; Ancas couch his ſpear, 
Dryden's. A neid, 
8. To depreſs the condenſed crylitalline 
humour or film that overſpreads the 
pupil of the eve. "This is improperly 
called couching the eye, for couching the 


| s . X 
cataratt ; with equal impropriety they 


ſometimes ſpeak of couching the patient. 
Some artiſt, whoſe nice hand 

Couches the cataracts, and clears his eyes, 

And all at once a flood of glorious light 

Comes ruſhing on his eyes. 


Vor. I. 


Dennis. 


COV 


Whether the cataract be waſted by being ſe- 
parated from its veſſels, I have never known po- 
ſitively, by diſſecting one that had been couched. 


Sharp. 
Covcn. . J [from the verb.] 


t. A ſeat of repoſe, on which it is com- 
mon to lie down dreſſed. 
So Satan fell; and ſtraight a fiery globe 
Of angels on full ſail of wing flew nigh, 
Who on their plumy vans receiv'd him ſoft 
From his uncaly ſtation, and upbore, 
As on a floating couch, through the blithe air. 
Milton's Paradiſe Rrgained, 
To loll on couches rich with citron fteds, 
And lay their guilty limbs in Tyrian beds. 
Dryden's Virg. Georgicts. 
O ye immortal pow'rs, that guard the juſt, 
Watch round tus coﬀch, and ſoften his repoſe ! 
Addiſon's Cato. 
2. A bed; a place of repoſe. 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt. Shkakfp. 
Dice was the toſſing, deep the groans ! deſpair 
Tended the ſick, buſieſt from couck to couch. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
This gentle knight, inſpir'd by jolly May, 
Forſook his carly couck at early day. Dryden. 
3. A layer, or ſtratum. | 
This heap is called by maltſters a %, or bed, 
of raw malt. Mortimer*s liuftandry, 


Co'vcHANT. adj. [couchant, Fr.] Lying 
down ; ſquatting. | 
If a lion weie the coat of Judah, yet were it 


not probably a lion rampant but rather couchant 
or-dormant. Brown, 
As a tiger, who by chance hath ſpy'd, 
In ſome purlicu, two gentle fawns at play, 
Straight couches cloſe; then rifing, changes oft 
His coucharnt watch. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


CO'UCHEE. n. . [French.] Bedtime; 
the time of viſiting late at night. 


None of her ſylvan ſubjects made their court ; 
Levees and couckees paſs'd without reſort. Dryd. 


Co'ucueR. n. /, [from couch ] He that 
couches or depreſſes cataracts. 


Co'vcnFrriiow. n. . [couch and ſelloæv.] 
Bedfellow ; companion. 
4 ; 

I have grated upon my good friends for three 
repzieves for you, and your corckfcliezv, Nim ; 
or clie you had looked through the grate like a 
geminy of baboons. Skhakſpeare, 

Co'UCHGRASS. 2. . A weed. 

The couckgraſs, for the firſt year, inſenſibly 

robs molt plants in ſandy grounds apt to graze. 


Mertimer' Huſba ndry. 
COVE. n. / 
1. A ſmall creek or bay. 
2. A ſhelter; a cover. 


COVENANT. n. /. [convenant, French; 
conventum, Latin. ] 


1. A contract; a ſtipulation, 

He makes a covenant nevei tu deſtroy 
The earth again by flood; nor let the ſea 
Surpais his hounds, Milton's Par. Loft. 

The Engliſh make the ocean their abode, 
Whoſe ready fails with ev'ry wind can fly, 

And make a cov” nant with th' incondant (ky. 
; Waltcr. 

Some men live as if they had made a covenant 
with hell: let divincs, fathers, friends, ſay what 
they will, they flop their ears againſt them. 

IL Eftrarige. 
2. An agreement on certain terms; a 
compaR. ; 

A covenant is a mutual compact, as we now 
conſider it, betwixt God and man; conſiſting of 
mercies, on God's part, made over to man; and 
of conditions, on man's part, required by God. 

Hammeona's Practical Catechiſm. 
3. A writing containing the terms of 
agreement. 


— 


cov 


I mall but lend my diamond till your return; 
| let there be covenants drawn between us. Shak, 
To Co'venanT, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bargain ; to ſtipulate, 

His lord uſed commonly ſo to covenant with 
him, which if t any time the tenant diſliked, 
he might freely depart at his pleafure, Spenſer. 

It tad been covenanted between him and the 
king of England, that neither of them ſhould 
treat of peace or truce with the French king. 


Hayward on Edward vs. 
By words men come to know one another's 
miuds; by theſe they covenant and confederate. 


K South, 
Jupiter covenanted with him, that it ſhould be 

hot vr cold, wet or dry, calm or windy, as the 
te nant thould direct. L' Eftrange. 
2. Lo agree with another on certain terms: 


with for before either the price or the 
thing purchaſed, 

They covenanted with bim for thirty pieces of 
filves. | Matthew, 

Pointing to a heap of ſand 
For ev'ry grain, to live a year demand; 
But, ah! unmindful of th' effect of time, 
Forgot to covenant for youth and prime. Garth, 
CovxNANTEIE. n./. [from covenant.] A 
party to a covenant ; a ſtipulator; a 
bargainer, 

Both of them were reſpective rites of their 
admiſſion into the ſeveral cevenants, and the co- 
venantees become thereby entitled to the reſpec- 
tive privileges. Apliffe's Parergon, 

Covena'NTER. n. . [from covenant.}] 
One who takes a covenant, A word 
introduced in the civil wars. 

The covenanters ſhall have no more aſſurance of 
mutual aſſiſtance each from other, after the tak- 
ing of the covenant, than they had before, 

Oxford Reaſons againſt the Covenant, 
Co'venovs. adj. [from covin.] Fraudu- 
lent ; colluſive; trickiſh. 

F wiſh ſome means deviſed for the reſtraint of 
ti eſc inordinate and covencus leaſes of lands, 
holden in chief, for hundreds or thouſands of 
years. Bacon's Office of Alienation, 


20 COVER. v. a. [couvrir, French. ] 


1. To overſpread any thing with ſome- 
thing elſe. 


leys allo are cevered over with corn. Puls. 
Sea cover'd (ca, 

Sea without ſhore. Mon. 
The flaming mount appear'd 

In Dothan cever's with a camp of fire, Mieten. 


Go to thy fellows, bid them cover the table, 
ſerve in the meat, and we wi!! come in to dinner. 
Shajpeare's Merchant of Venice, 

2. To conceal under ſomething laid over. 

Nor he their outward only with the {kings 
Of beafts, but inward nakedneſs, much more 
Opprobrious, with his robe of righteouſneſs 
Arraying, 9021) from lis father's fight, Afile, 

| Cet er me, ye pines! 
Ye cedars with innumerable boughs 
Hide me, that I may never ſee them more. 
Miltes.. 

In life's cool vale let my low ſcene be laid, 

Coder me, gods, witi Tempe's thickeſt ſhade. 
Cowley, 
Or lead me to ſome ſolitary place, 

And cover my retreat from human race. D-dA. 

* . © 9 

3. To hide by ſuperncial appearances. 

To overwhelm ; to bury. 

Raitlery and wit ſerve only to cover nonſenſe 
with thame, when reatun has orſt proved it to 
be mcre nunſente, Nuts. 

: R . 

5. To conceal from notice or puniſhment. 

Charity ſhall cover the multitude of fins. 

1 Peter, 
Thou may'ſ repent, 
And one bad act with many dceds well done 


May ' cover, * Alten. 
3 


The paſtures are cloathed with flocks, the val- | 
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BG, To ſhelter; to 98 
His calm and blameleſs life 
Does with ſubſtantial bleſſedneſs abound, 
And the ſoft wings of peace cover him round, 
Canvley. 
7. To incubate; to brood on. | 
Natural hiftorians obſerve, that only the male 
birds have voices; that their ſongs begin a little 
before breeding time, and end a little after; that 
whilſt the hen is covering her eggs, the male ge— 
nerally takes his ſtand upon a neighbouring Doug! 
within her hearing, and by that means amules and 
diveits her with his ſongs during the whole time 
of her ſitting. | AA 4'$ S/ "Cf ator. 
8. To copulate with a female. 


9. To wear the hat, or garment of the 


head, as a mark of ſuperiority or inde- 
pendence, | 
Tuat king had conferred the honour of grandee 
wp on him, which was of no other advantage 
or ſignification to him, than to be covered in the 
preſence of that king. Dryden. 
Co'ver. u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Any thing that is laid over another. 
The ſecundine is but a general cever, not 
ſhaped according to the parts ; the ſkin is ſhaped 
according to the parts. | Bacon. 
The fountains could be ſtrengthened no other 
way than by making a ſtrong cover or arch over 
them, Burnet's Theory, 
Oreſtes' bulky rage, 
Unſatisfed with margins cloſely writ, 
Foams o'er the covers, and not finiſh'd yet. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
With your band, or any other cover, you ſtop 
the ve ſſel fo as wholly to exclude the air. Ray. 


2. A concealment; a ſcreen; a veil; a 
ſuperficial appearance, under which 
r. — is hidden. 

! 


ie truth and reaſon of things may he artifi- 
pially and effectually infinuated, under the cover 
either of a real fact or of a ſuppoſed one. 
L' Eftrange. 

As the ſpleen has great inconveniences, ſo the 

pretence of it is a handſome cover for imper- 
fections. Collier on the Spleen. 
3. Shelter; defence from weather. 

In the mean time, by being compelled to lodge 
in the fields, which grew now to be very cold, 
whil/t his army was under cover, they might be 
ſorced to retire, Clarendon, 

CovER-SHAME. . J Eu and /hame.] 

Some appearance uſed to conceal in- 
famy. 

Does he put on holy garments 

of lewdaels ? Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 


Co'veriNG. . /. [from cover.) Dreſs; 


veſture; any thing ſpread over another. 
The women took and ſpread 2 correring over 

the well's mouth. 2 Sam. 
Bring ſome covering for this naked ſoul, 

Whom I'll intreat to lead me. . Shakſpeare, 
Through her fleſh methinks is feen 

The brighter ſoul that dwells within; 

Our eyes the ſubtle covering paſs, 

And ce the lily through its glaſs. Cowley, 
Then from the floor he rais'd a royal bed, 

With cov'rirgs of Sidonian purple ſpread. Dryd. 
Sometimes providence caſts things fo, that 

truth and intereit lie the fame way; and when it 

is wrapt up in this covering, men can be content to 

follow it, South, 


Co'verLET. n. ſ. [corvrelit, Fr.] The 
oatermoſt of the bedclothes; that under 


which all the reſt are concealed, 
Lay ker in lilies and in violets, 
And ſilken curtains over her diſplay, 
And odour'd ſheets, and arras coverlets, Spenſer, 
This done, the hoſt produc'd the genial bed, 
Which with no coſtly coverlet they ſpread, 
| Dryden's Fables, 
I waz, for want of a houſe and bed, forced to 
he on the ground, wrapt vp in wy «yer/er, $70ife, 


for a cover-/hame 


| 


| 


„ 
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1 Covert, n. /. [from cover ; couvert, Fr.] 


1. A ſhelter ; a defence. 

Let mine outcaſts dwell with thee, Moab z 
be thou a covert to them from the face of the 
ſpoiler. 

There ſhall he a tabernacle for a ſhadow in the 
day-time from the heat, and for à place of re- 
fuge, and for a cov; from ſtorm and rain. 

1ſaiah, 

They are by ſudden alarm, or watch-word, 
to be called out to their military motions, under 
ky or eovert, according to the ſeaſon, us was the 
Roman wont, Milton, 

It was the hour of niglt, when thus the Son 
Cummun'd in fileat walk, then laid him down 
Under tlie hoſpitable covert nigh 
Of trees thick interwoven, Alton. 
Now have a care your carnations catch not 
too much wet, therefore rctire them to ert. 

EKrchu's Kalendar. 
2. A thicket, or hiding place. 

Tow'rds him I made; but he was *ware of me, 
And flole into the cover? of the wwod. SAA. 

I ſhall be your faithful guide, 

Through this gluomy covert wide, Milton. 

Thence to the covert, and the conſcious groves, 
The ſcenes of his paſt triumphs and his loves. 

Denham. 

Deep into ſome thick covert would I run, 
Impenetrable to the ſtars or ſun., Dryden. 

The deer is lodg'd; I 've track'd her to her 

covert: 
Be ſure ye mind the word; and when I give it, 
Ruſh in at once, and ſeize upon your prey. 
? Aadciſon's Cato, 
Covert. adj. [couvert, French. 


1. Sheltered ; not open; not expoſed. 
You are, of either ſide the green, to plant a 
covert alley, upon carpenter's work, about twelve 
foot in height, by which you may go in ſhade 
into the garden. | Bacon, 
The fox is a beaſt alſo very prejudicial to thc 
huſbandman, eſpecially in places that are near 
foreſt- woods and covert places. Mortimer. 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert yield. Pope. 
2. Secret; hidden; private; inſidious. 
And let us preſently go ſit in council, 
How covert matters may be beſt diſclos'd, 
Aud open perils ſureſt anſwered, Shakſpeare, 
By what beſt way, 
Whether of open war, or covert guile, 
We now debate. ' Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Co'verT. adj. [couvert, French.] The 
ſtate of a woman ſheltered by marriage 
under her huſband : as covert baron, feme 
covert, | 
Inflead of her being under covert baron, to be 
under covert feme mylelf! to have my body diſ- 
abled, and my head tortified ! Dryden. 
CovERT-WAY. 2. . [ from covert and way.] 
It is, in fortification, a ſpace of ground level 
with the field, on the edge of the ditch, three or 
four fathom broad, ranging quite round the half 
moons, or other works toward the country. One 
of the greateſt difficulties in a ſiege is to make a 
lodgment on the cavert-way, becauſe uſually 
the beſieged palliſade it along the middle, and 
undermine it on all ſides. It is ſometimes called 
the corridor, and ſometimes the counterſcarp, be- 
cauſe it is on the edge of the ſcarp. Harris, 
Co'vERFTLY. adv. 
cretly ; cloſely; in private; with privacy. 
Yet ſtill Aragnol (fo his foe was hight) 
* lurking, covertly him to ſurpriſe. Spenſer. 
ow can'ft thou croſs this marriage? 
Not honeſtly, my lord; but ſo covertly, that 
no diſhoneſty ſhall appear in me. Shakſpeare, 


Amongſt the poets, Perſius covertly ſtrikes at | 


Nero; ſome of whoſe verſes he recites with ſcorn 

and indignation, Dryden, 

Co'vERTNESS. n. /. [from covert.] Se- 

crecy; Privacy. Did. 
Co'VERTURE, . /. [from covert. ] 
2 | 


Iſaiah, 


[from covert, ] Se- 


1. Shelter; defence; not expoſure. 

It may be it is rather the ſhade, or other cer 
ture, that they take liking in, than the virtue of 
the herb; Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

He ſaw their ſhame, that ſought 
Vain covertwres, Milton's Paradiſe Lop. 

The winds being fo fierce, and fo levere, as 
not to ſuffer any thing to thrive beyond the 

| Height of a ſhrub, in thoſe iflands, unleſs pro- 
'tefted by walls, or other like covertrere. 
Wwdward, 
2. [In law.] The eſtate and condition of 
a married woman, who, by the laws 
of our realm, is in potęſtat viri, and 
therefore diſabled to contract with any, 
to the prejudice of - herſelf or her huſ- 
band, without his allowance or confir- 


mation, Cowell, 
The infancy of king Edward vt. and the co- 
verture of queen Mary, did, in fact, diſable them 
to accomplith the conqueſt of Ireland. 
Davies on Ireland, 
4 CO'VVET. v. a. [convoiter, French. ] 
. To deſire inordinately ; to delire be- 
yond due bounds, 
If it be a fin to cover honour, 
I am the moſt offending man alive. Skakſpeare. 
I am yet 
Unknown to woman ; never was forſworn ; 
Scarcely have coveted what was mine own ; 
At no time broke my faitb. Shakſp. Macbeth, 
O father! can it be, that ſouls ſublime 
Return to viſit our terreſti ial clime ? 
And that the gen'rous mind releas'd by death, 
Can covet lazy limbs and mortal breath ? 
. Dryden's /Eneid, 
2. To deſire earneſtly. 
A!l things coveting as much as may be to be 
like unto God in being ever; that which cannot 


hercunto attain perſonalty, doth ſeek to continue 
itſelf another way, by offspring and propagation, 


Hooker, 
But covet earneſtly the beſt gifts, 1 Cor, 
To Co'vsr. v. n. To have a ſtrong defire. 


The love of money is the root of ail evil, 
which while ſome coveted after, they have err. d 
from the faith, 1 Timothy, 

Co'vETABLE. adj. [from covel.] To be 
wiſhed for; to be coveted. Did. 

Co'vETISE. n. /. [convoitiſe, French. ] 
A varice; covetouſneſs of money. Not 
in uſe. 

Moſt wretched wight, whom nothing might 

ſuffice, | 
Whoſe greedy luſt did lack in greateſt ſtore z 
Whoſe need had end, but no end covetije. 
Fairy Queen, 
Co'veTovs. adj. [ convorteux, Vrench, ] 
1. Inordinately deſirous; eager. 

While cumber'd with my dropping cloaths Ilay, 
The cruel nation, cue ent of prey, 

Stain'd with my blood th' unhoſpitable coaſt. 


Dryden /£neid, 

2. Inordinately eager of money; avari- 
cious, 

An heart they have exerciſed with cove/cuy 

practices. Peter. 


What he cannot help in his nature, you muſt 
not account a vice in him: you muſt in no ways 
ſay he is cove tos. Shakſpeare, 

Let never ſo much probability hang on one 
fide of a covetous man's reafoning, and money on 
the other, it is eaſy to foreſee which will out- 
weigh. Locke, 

3. Deſirous; eager: in a good ſenſe. 
Sheba was never 
More covetous of wiſdom and fair virtue, . 
Than this fair ſoul ſhall be. Shak ſpeare. 

He that is envious or angry at a virtue that is 
not his own, at the perfection or excellency of 
his neighbour, is not covetous of the virtue, but 
of its reward and reputatien; and then bis in- 


| tentions are polluted, Taylor, 


Co'verovsLy, adv, [from covetous.) 
Avariciouſly ; eagerly. 
If he care not for t, he will ſupply us ecafily ; 
if he covetouſly reſerve it, how ſhall 's get it? 
| Shakſpeare, 
Co'verousNEss. . /. [from covetous.] 
1. Avarice ; inordinate deſire of money; 
** of gain. 

e that takes pains to ſerve the ends of cove- 
—_— or miniſters to another*s luſt, or keeps 
a ſhop of impurities or intemperance, is idle in 

the worſt ſenſe. Taylor's Holy Living, 
Covetouſncſs debaſeth a man's ſpirit, and finks 
it into tue earth. > Tillotſon. 
2. Eagerneſs ; defire : in a neutral ſenſe. 
When workmen ſtrive to do better than well, 
They do confound their (kill in 4% 4 
Shakſpeare*'s King John. 
Co'vey. n. /. [couvce, French, ] 


1. A hatch; an old bird with her young 


ones. 


2. A number of birds together. 

A flight of waſps and covey of partridges went 
to a farmer, and begged a ſup of him to quench 
their thirtt. L' Eftrange. 

A covey of partridges ſpringing in our front, 
put our infantry in diſorder, Addiſon, 

There would be no walking in a ſhady wood, 
without ſpringing a covey of roaſts, Addiſon, 


COUGH. . /. [#uch, Dutch.) A con- 
vulſion of the lungs, vellicated by ſome 
ſharp ſeroſity. It is pronounced c. 


In conſumptious of the lungs, when nature 
cannot expel the cogh, men fall into fluxes of 
the belly, and then they die. Bacon, 

For his dear ſake long reſtleſs nights you bore, 
While rattling coug/s his heaving veſſels tore. 

Smith, 

To Coven. v. . [Euchen, Dutch.] To 

have the lungs convulſed; to make a 

noiſe in endeavouring to evacuate the 


peccant matter from the lungs, 
Thou didſt drink 
The ale of horſes, and the gilded puddle 
Which beaſts would cough at, . Shakſpeare, 
Thou haſt quarrelled with a man for coghing 
in the ſtreet, becauſe he hath wakened thy dog 
that hath lain aſleep in the ſun. Shakſpeare. 
The firſt problem enquireth why a man doth 
cough, but not an ox or cow; Whereas the con- 
trary is often obſerved, Brown, 


If any humour be diſcharged upon the lungs, 


they have a faculty of caſting it up by coughing. 
Ray on the Creation. 
I cough like Horace, aud tho' lean, am ſhort. 


Pope's Epiſtles. 
To Covcn. v. a. To eject by a cough ; 
to expectorate. 

If the matter be to be diſcharged by expecto- 
ration, it muſt firſt paſs into the ſubſtance of the 
lungs ; then into the aſpera arteria, or weaſand ; 
and from thence be corghed up, and ſpit out by 
the mouth. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Co'vcnenR. n. , [from cough.) One 
that coughs. Dis. 
Co'vin. T. /. A deceitful agreement 
Co'viN E. | betwcen two or more, to the 
hurt of another. * Corwell, 


Co'vins. n. /. [from cove.] A term in 
building, uſed of houſes that project 
over the ground plot, and the turned 
projecture arched with timber, lathed 
and plaſtered. Harris. 


Couro. [the imperfect preterit of can.] 
Was able to; had power to. 

And if I have done well, and as is fitting 

the tory, it is that which I deſired; but if 


ſlenderly and meanly, it is that Which I cor/d 
attain unto, 


2 Mac. 


l 


cou 


What if he did not all the ill he could ? 
| Am I oblig'd by that t' aſſiſt his rapines, 
And to maintain his murders ? Dryden. 
Co'uLTER. . J. [culterg Latin.] The 
ſharp iron of the plough, which cuts 
the earth perpendicular to the ſhare. 
The Iſraelites went down to ſharpen every 
man his ſhare, and his coulter, and his ax, and 
his mattock, 1 Samuel, 
Literature is the grindſtone to ſharpen the 
counters, to whet their natural facultics. 
Hammond on Fundamentals, 
Tie plough for ſtiff clay is long and broad; and 
the coulter long and very little bending, with a 
very large wing. Aer timer, 


CO'UNCIL. n. /. [concilium, Latin. ] 


1. An aſſembly of perſons met together 
in conſultation. | 
The chief prieſts, and all the cornc?/, fought 
falſe witneſs. Matthero, 
The Stygian e5ci/ thus diſſolv'd; aud forth 
In order came the grand infernal peers, Aten. 
In hiſtories compoled by politicians, they are 
for drawing up a perpetual ſcheme of cauſes and 
events, and preſerving a conſtant curreſpundence 
between the camp and the coun! table, Addiſ. 
2. Act of publick deliberation, 
The ſcepter'd heralds call 
To council in the city gutes: anon 
Grey- headed men and grave, with warriors mix'd, 
Aſſemble, and harangues are heard. Milton, 
3. An aſſembly of divines to deliberate 
upon religion. | 
Some borrow all their religion from the fathers 
of tlc chriſtian church, or from their ſynods or 
councils, IWatts. 


4. Perſons called together to be conſulted 


on any occaſion, or to give advice, 

They being thus aſſembled, are more properly 
a council to the king, the great council of the king- 
dom, to adviſe his majeſty in thoſe things of 
weight and difficulty, which concern both the 

king and people than a court, Bacon, 
5. The body of privy counſellors. 

Without the knowledge 

Either of king or council, you made bold 

To carry into Flanders the great ſeal, Shatſþp. 
CouNCIiL-BOARD. n. f, [council and 

board.] Council-table ; table where 

matters of ſtate are deliberated. 
He hath commanded, 

To-morrow morning to the counci!-board 

He be convened, Shakſpeare's Henry vii, 

When ſhip-money was tranſacted at the core 
cil-board, they looked upon it as a work of that 
power they were oblige to truſt. Clarendon, 

And Pallas, if ſhe broke the laws, 

Muſt yield her foe the ſtronger cauſc; 

A ſhame to one ſo much ador'd 

For wiſdom at Jove's counci/-board. Sꝛoift. 
CO'UNSEL. =. /. [confilium, Latin.] 

1. Advice; direction. 

There is as much ditference between the co- 
ſe! that a friend giveth, and that a man giveth 
himſelf, as there is betwcen the cornfel of a friend 
and of a flatterer, Bacon. 

The beſt counfe! he could give him was, to go 
to his parliament, Clarendon. 

Bereave me not, 

Whereon J live, thy gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy ccunſel, in this uttermoſt diſtreſs, Litton. 
2. Conſultation; interchange of opinions. 

I hold as little counſe! with weak fear 
As you, or any Scot that lives. Stakſpeare. 

3. Deliberation; examination of conſe- 
quences. 

They all confeſs, therefore, in the working 
of that firſt cauſe, that ce is uſed, reaſon 
followed, and a way obſerved. Hooker, 
4. Prudence; art; machination. 

O how comely is the wiſdom of old men, and 
underſtanding and 66777/e, to men of honour. 

Ecclus, 


— 
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There is no wiſdom, nor underſtanding, not 
counſel! againſt the Lord. 


5. Secrecy ; the ſecrets intruſted in con- 
ſulting. | 
The players cannot Keep counſel; they l tell 
all. Shakſpeare. 
6. Scheme; purpoſe; deſign. Not in uſe. 
The counſel of the Lord ſtandeth for ever, the 
thoughts ot his heart to all generations. Pſalms. 
O God, from whom all holy defires, all good 
counjels, and all juſt works do proceed. 
Common Prayer. 
7. Thoſe that plead a cauſe; the coun- 


ſellors. This ſcems only an abbrevia- 
ture uſual in converſation. 

Your %andg, a covenant; we will have theſe 
things ſet down by lawful comfel, Shakſpeare, 

For the advocates ard ceurfel that plead, pa- 
tience and gravity of learning is an eſſential part 
of juſtice; and an overſpeaking judge is no well - 
tuned cymbal, Bacon, 

Wiat ſays my connfe! learned in the law? 


Pope. 
To Co'UN5EL. v. a. [confilior, Latin.] 
1. To giveadvice or counſel to any perſon. 
But ſay, Lucetta, now we are alone, 
Would'it thou then « ounjcl me to fall in love? 


Shakſpeare, 
Truth fall nurſe her; Joe 


Holy and kay 'wily thoughts fil counſel her. 

Shak jprare's Henry vim, 
There is danger of being untaithſully ceunſelledy 
and more for the good of them that counſel than 
for him that is courſe//cd, Bacon. 
Ill fortune never cruthed that man whom good 
fortune deceived not; I therefore have comune 
ſelled my friends never to truſt to her fa rer fide, 

though ſhe ſeemed to make peace with them. 
Ben Tonſon's Diſcoveries, 
He ſupports my poverty with his wealth, and 
I counſe! and inſtruct him with my learning and 
experience. . 

2. To adviſe any thing. 
The leſs had been our ſhame, 

The leſs his counſe/d crime which brands the 
Grecian name, Dryden's Fables, 


Co'UNSELLABLE, adj. [from counſel. ] 
Willing to receive and follow the advice 
or opinions of others. 

Very few men of ſo great parts were more 
counſellable than he; ſo that he would ſeldom be 
in danger of great errours, if he would commu- 
nicate his own thoughts to diſquifition. Clarend. 


Co'UNSELLOR. n. /. [from counſel. This 
ſhould rather be written coun/eller.] 
1. One that gives advice, 
His mother was his counfe/loy to do wickedly. 
2 Chronicle, 

She would be a cornſe/ker of good things, and 
a comfort in cares. I iſctom, 

Death of thy ſoul ! Thoſe linen cheeks of tizine 
Are counſel/ors to fear, Shakſpeare's Mach, 

2, Confident ; boſom friend. 

In ſuch green paluces the firſt Kings reign'd, 
Slept in their thades, and angels enturtain'd 
With tuch cld eewnſe7crs they did adviſe, : 
And by frequenting ſac: ed groves grew wiſe. 

: WH alley, 
3. One whoſc province is to deliberate 
and adviſc upon publick affairs. 
You ate a cn, 
And by that viitue no man dare accuſe you. 
Shatfreare's Henry wits, 

Of cormſe!/crs there are two ſorts: tlie firſt, 
eonjiliarti nati, as I may term them; ſuch are 
the prince of Wales, and others of the King's 
ſons: but the ordinary ſort of c:0fe/ors are ſuch 
as the king, out of a due confidauation of their 
worth and abilities, and witha! of their fidelity te 
his perſon and to his crown, calleth to be of 
council with him, in bis ordinary government. 


hacin's Aut ice te Villiers, 
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= 


EPR EF” 
— 


COU 
4. One that is conſulted in a cafe of law; 
a lawyer; 


A counſellor bred up in the knowledge of the 


municipal and ſtatute laws, may honeſtiy inform 
a juſt prince how far his prerogative extends. 


Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, - 


Co'unstLLoRS HIP, 17 from counſellor. ] 


The office or poſt of a privy counſellor. 

Of the great offices and officers of the king- 
dom, the moſt part are ſuch as cannot well be 
ſevered from the counſellor/hip. Bacon. 


To COUNT. v. 4. [compter, Fr. compu- 
tare, Latin. ] 


1. To number; to tell. 
Here thro' this grate I can cont every one, 
And view the Frenchmen, ' Shak ſpeare, 
The vicious count their years; virtuous their 
acts. Te hnſun, 
For the preferments of the world, he that 
would reckun up all the accidents that they de- 
pend upon, may as well undertake to cont the 
ſands, or to ſum up infinity. South, 
When men in ſickneſs ling'ring lie, 
They count the tedious hours by months and 
years, Dryden. 
Argos now rejoice, for Thebes lies low ; 
Thy flaughter'sd ſons now ſmile, and think they 
won, 
When they can count more Theban ghuſts than 
theirs, Dryden. 
2, To preſerve a reckoning. 
Some people in America counted their years by 
the coming of certain birds amongſt them at 


their certain ſeaſons, and leaving them at others, 
Locke. 
To reckon ; to place to an account. 

He believed in the Lord, and he counted it to 
him for righteouſneſs, Geneſis. 
Not barely the plowman's pains is to be 
counted into the bread we eat; the labour of thoſe 
who broke the oxen, muſt all be charged on the 
account of labour. Locke. 


4. To eſteem; to account; to reckon ; 
to conſider as having a certain character, 
whether good or evil. | 


When once it comprehendeth any thing above 
this, as the differences of time, affirmations, ne- 
gations, and contradictions in ſpeech, we then 
oownt it to have ſome uſe of natural reaſon. 


3+ 


Hooker, 
Count not thine handmaid for a daughter of 
Belial. 1 Sam. 


Nor ſhall I count it heinous to enjoy 
The publick maris of hunour and reward 
Conſerr'd upon me. Milton's cAgoniftes. 
You would not wiſh to cornt this man a toe ! 
In friendſhip, and in batred, obſlinate. 
Filips* Briton, 
5. To impute to; to charge to. 
All th' impom̃bitities, witch poets 
Count to extravagance of looſe deſeription, 
Shalt ſooner be. Rotor Ambitious Stepmother. 


70 Cour. v. n. To found an account 


or ſcheme : with upon. 
think it a great errour to corn? upon the ge- 
nius of a nation, as a ftanding argument in all 


Ages. Swift. 
Count. n. . [compte, French; computus, 
Luatin.] * 
1. Number. 


That we up to your palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints for to increale the cant. Spenſer, 
2. Reckoning ; number ſummed. 
By my cc, 
I was your mother much upon theſe years, 
Sinnkſpeare. 
Since I faw you laſl, 
There is a change upon you, — 
Well, þ know not 
What count: hard fortune caſts upon my face. 
Shak ſpeare. 


Count. . , [conte, Fr. comes, Lat.] A 


4 


cov f 
title of foreign nobility, ſuppoſed equi - 
valent to an earl. 


Co'unTABLE, ar. [from count.] That 
may be numbered. 


The evils which you deſire to be recounted are 
very many, and almoſt countable with thoſe which 


were hidden in the baſket of Pandora. Spenſer. 

CO'UNTENANCE. . /. {contenance, 
French. ] 

1. The form of the face; the ſyſtem of 
the features. 

2. Air; look. 

A made countenance about her mouth, between 
ſimpering and ſmiling ; her head, bowed ſome. 
what down, ſecmed to languiſh with over-much 
idleneſs. Sidney, 

Well, Suffolk, yet thou ſhall not ſee me bluth, 
Nor change my countenance for this arreſt : 

A heart unſpotted is not eaſily daunted. Shak. 

So ſpake our fire, and by bis count'nance 

ſcem' d 
Entering on ſtudious thoughts abſtruſe. Milten. 
To whom, with crunt nance calm, and foul 


; ſedate, 
Thus Turnus. ? Dryden's Aneid. 


3. Calmneſs of look ; compoſure of face. 
She ſmil'd ſevere ; nor with a troubled look, 
Or trembling hand, the fun'ral preſent took; 


Ev'n kept her count'nance, when the lid remov'd | 


Diſclos'd the heart unfortunately lov'd. Dryden. 
The two great maxims of any great man at 
court are, always to keep his countenance, and 
never to keep his word. Swift, 
4. Confidence of mien; aſpect of aſſur- 
ance: it is commonly uſed in theſe 
phraſes, in countenance, and out of coun- 


tenance, | 

The night beginning to perſuade ſome retiring 
place, the gentlewoman, even out of countenance 
before ſhe began her ſpeech, invited me to lodge 
that night with her father. Sidney. 
We will not make your countenance to fall by 
the anſwer ye ſhall receive. Bacon. 
Their beſt friends were out of countenance, be- 
cauſe they found that the imputations, which 
their enemies had laid upon them, were well 
grounded, Clarendon. 
Your examples will meet it at every turn, and 
put it cut of countenance in every place; even 

in private corners it will ſoon loſe confidence. 
Spratt's Sermons. 
If the outward profeſſion of religion and virtue 
were once i» practice and countenance at court, a 
good treatment of the clergy would be the neceſ- 
fary conſequence. Swift. 
If thoſe preachers would look about, they 
would find one part of their congregation «ut of 
couutenance, and the other aſleep. » Swift. 
It is a kind of ill manners to offer ebjeftions 


„ to a fine woman, and a man would be % of 


countenance that ſhould gain the ſuperiority in ſuch 
2 conteſt ; a coquette logician may be rallicd, 
but not contradicted. Addiſon's Freeholder. 

It puts the learned in countenance, and gives 


them a place among the faſhionable part of man- 


Kind. Addiſan's Freekelder, 
5, Rindneſs or ill-will, as it appears upon 
the face. 

Yet the ſtout fairy, mongſt the middeft crowd, 
Thought all their glory vain in knightly view, 
And that great princets too, exceeding proud, 
That to ſtrange knight no better cruntenance 

allow'd. Spenſer. 
6. Patronage; appearance of favour ; ap- 
peatance on any fide ; ſupport. 

The church of Chriſt, which held that pro- 


ſeſſion which had not the publick allowance and 


countenance of authority, could not uſe the excerciſe 
of the chriſtian religion but in private. Heoker. 
His majeſty maintained an army hee, to give 
ſtrength and countenance to the civil magiſtrate. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Now then we'll ufe 
His eountenarce for the battle; which being done, 


cov 


Let her who would be rid of him deviſe 
His ipeedy taking off, Shakſpeare's K. Lear, 
| This is the magiſtrate's peculiar province, to 
give countenance to piety and virtue, and to re- 
buke vice and profatenets. Atterbury, 
7. Superficial appearance; ſhow; reſem- 
lance, | | 
The election being done, he made countenance 
of great diſcontent thereat. Aſcham's Schoelm, 
O you blefſed miniſters above! 
Keep me in patience, and with ripen'd time 
Untold the evil, which is here wrapt up 
In countenance, Shakſpeare's Meaſ, for Meaf, 
Biaunca's love 
Made me exchange my ftaic with Tranio, 
While he did bear my countenance in the town. 
Shatſpeare, 


To Co'vNTENANCE, v. 4. [from the 
noun, ] 


t. To ſupport; to patroniſe; to vindicate. 
Neither ſhalt thou countenance a poor man in 

luis cauſe, Exodus, 
This conceit, though countenanced by learned 
men, is not made out either by experience or 
reaſon. Brown, 
This national fault, of being ſo very talkative, 
looks natural and graceful in one that has grey 
hairs to countenance it. Addiſon, 


2. Lo make a ſhow of. 
Each to theſe ladies love did countenance, 
And to his miſtrels each himlcit ftrove to advance. 
Spenſer, 
3. To act ſuitably to any thing; to keep 
wp any appearance. 
515 Malcolm! Banquo! 
As from your graves rife up, and walk like 
ſprites, 
To countenance this horrour. Shakſpeare, 
4. To encourage; to appear in defence. 
At the fiſt deſcent on ſhore he was not im- 
mured with a wooden veſſel, but he did counte- 
nance the landing in his long-boat. Wotton. 


Co'UNTENANCER. n./; from countenance.] 
One that countenances or ſupports an- 
other. 


Co uxrxR. 2. % 
t. A falſe piece o 
of reckoning. 

Will you with counter ſum 

The vaſt proportion of his infinite? Shatſpeare. 

Though theſe half- pence are to he received as 
money in the Exchequer, yet in trade they are 
no better than counters. Swift, 

2. Money, in contempt. 

When Marcus Brutus grows ſo covetous, 
To lock ſuch raſcal counters from his friends, 
Be rcady, gods! with all your thunder-bolts 
Dath him to pieces. Sha#ſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 


3. The table on which goods are viewed, 


and money told, in a ſhop. | 
A fine gaudy minx, that robs our country: 
every night; and then goes out, and ſpends it 
upon our cuckold-makers. Dryden. 

In half, whipt muſlin needles uſcleſs lie, 

And ſhuttlecoc ks acrufs the counter fly. Cay. 
Sometimes you would fee him behind his 
counter felling broad-cloth, ſometimes reafuring 
linen. Arbuthnet, 

Whether thy counter ſhine with ſums untold, 
And thy wide-graſping hand grows black with 
gold. Soi t. 
4. CounTer of a Horſe, is that part of 
2 horſe's forehand that lies between the 


ſhoulder and under the neck. 


Farrir's Did. 
Co'unTER. adv. | contre, Fr. contra, Lat.) 


1 count. ] 
money uſed as a means 


1. Contrary to; in oppoſition to: it is 


commonly uſed with the verb run, per- 
haps by a metaphor from the old togr- 


naments. 


COU 

Shall we ere& two wills in God's, and make 
the will of his purpoſe and intention run counter 
to the will of his approbation ? South. 

The profit of the merchant, and the gain of 
the kingdom, are ſo far from being always pa- 
rallels, that frequently they run counter one to the 
other. Child tn Trade. 

He thinks it brave, at his firſt tetting out, to 


"Hgnalize himſelf in running counter to all the 
rules of virtue. Locle. 


2. The wrong way; contrarily to the 
right courſe. . 

How cheerfully on the falſe trail they cry, 

Oh, this is c, you falſe Danith dogs! Shakſ. 
3. Contrarywiſe. 

A man, whom 1 cannot deny, may oblige me 
to uſe perſuaſions to another, which, at the ſame 
time I am ſpeaking, I may wilh may not prevail 
on him: in this caſe, it is plain, the will and the 
defire run counter. Locke. 

4. The face, in oppolition to the back. 
Not in uſe. 

They hit one another with darts, as the other 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but at the back of the flyer. Sandy. 

5. This word is often found in compoſi- 
tion, and may be placed before either 
nouns or verbs uſed in a ſenſe of oppo- 
ſition, 

That deſign was no ſooner known, but others 
of an oppoſite party were appointcd to fet a 
corunter-perition on foot. Claren.lon. 

To COUNTER A'CT. v. a. [counter and a@.] 


To hinder any thing from its effect by 
contrary agency. 
In this caſe we can find no principle within 


him ſtrong enough to counterat that principle, 
and to relieve him, South, 


To COouNTERBA'LANCE. v. a. | counter 
and balance.) To weigh againſt ; to 
act againſt with an oppoſite weight. 

There was ſo much air drawn out of the veſſel, 


that the remaining air was nut abk to counter- 
ba/ance the mercurial cylinder. Boyle. 


Few of Adam's children are not born with - 


ſome bias, which it is the buſineſs of education 
either to take off, or counterbalance, Locke. 


CouNnTERBA'LANCE, . . [from the 
verb.] Oppoſite weight; equivalent 
ower. 
But peaceful kings, o'er martial people ſet, 
Each other's poiſe and counter balance are. Dryd. 
Money is the cpunterbalance to all other things 
purchaſeable by it, and lying, as it were, in the 
oppoſite ſcale of commerce. ; Locke. 
To CoUuNTERBU FF. v. a. [from counter 
and %.] To impel in a direction op- 
poſite to the former impulſe; to ſtrike 
back. 


The gidd (hip, betwixt the winds and tides 
Forc'd back and forwards, in a circle rides, 


Stuna'd with the different blows; then ſhoots 
amain, 4 


Till counterb:y ff” d ſhe ſtope, and ſleeps again. 
Dryden. 
CourrTERRU'FF. n. fe [counter and buf. ] 
A blow in a contrary direction; a ſtroke 
that produces a recoil, 


He at tize ſecond gave him ſuch a covnterhift, | 


that, becauſe Phoalantus was not to be Given 
from the ſaddle, the ſaddle with broken girths 
was driven from the horſe. Sidney. 
Go, captain Stub, lead on, and ſhow- . 
What houſe you come of, by the blow 
You give Sir Quintin, and the cuff 
You *'ſcape o' th' ſandbags cemterbuff. Ben Junſon. 
Co'vnTERCASTER. z. . [from counter, 
for a falfe ru of money, and caſler.] 


A word of contempt for an arithmeti- 


cian; a book-kecper; a. caiter of ac- | 


counts; a reckoner, 


| 


COU 


I, of whom his eyes had ſeen the proof. 
At Rhodes, at Cyprus, muſt be let and calm'd, 
By debtor and creditor, this countercafter. Shakſ. 
Co'UNTERCHANGE, n. /. [counter aud 
change.] Exchange; reciprocation. 
She, like harmleſs Iightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter, hitting 
Each object with a joy, The counterchange 
Is ſev'rally in all. Shakſpeare, 


To Co'UNTERCHANGE. v. a, To give 
and receive. 


CoUuNTERCHA'RM. n. f (counter and 
charm.] That by which a charm is 
diſſolved ; that which has the power of 
deſtroying the effects of a charm. 

Now touch'd by countercharms they change 
again, 
And ſtand majeſtick, and recall'd to men. Pope. 

To CounTERCHA'RM. v. a. [from coun- 


ter and charm, ] To deſtroy the effect 
of an enchantment. 

Like a ſpell it was to keep us invulnerable, 
and ſo countercharm all our crimes, that they 
ſhould only be active to pleaſe, not hurt us. 

Decay of Piety, 

To CoUuNTERCHE'CK. v. a. [counter and 

check.) To oppoſe; to ſtop with ſud- 
den oppoſition. 


CounTERCHE'CK, . /. [from the verb.] 
Stop; rebuke. 
If again I ſaid his beard was not well cut, he 
would ſay I lye: this is called the countercheck 
quarrelſome. Shakſpeare. 


To CounTERDRA'w, v. a. [from counter 
and draw,] With painters, to copy a 
delign or painting by means of a fine 
linen cloth, an oiled paper, or other 


peneil. 


poſed. 


Senſe ĩtſelf detects its more palpable deceits by a 
ccuntcr-evidence, and the more ordinary impoſtures 
ſeldom outhve the firſt experiments. 

We have little reaſon to queſtion his teſtimony 
in this point, ſecing it is backed by others of 
good credit; and all becauſe there is no ccunter- 
evidence, nor any witneſs, that appears againſt 

I Burnet's Theory of the Hartl. 
To COUNTERFELT. v. a. [ contrefaire, 

French. ] x 


1. To copy with an intent to paſs the 

copy for an original; to forge. 
What art thou, 

That counterferts the perſon of a king? Shal/ 

It came into this prieſt's fancy to cauſe this lad 

to counterfeit and perſonate the ſecond fon of Ed- 

ward 1v, ſuppoſed to be murdered. Bacon 

There have been tome that could counterfeit 


je& of heating, in ſuch ſort, as, when they 
ſtand faſt by you, you would think the ſpecc!; 
came from afar off in a fearful manner. Bacen. 
Say, lovely dream, where couldſt thou fird 
Shadows to counterfeit that face ? IFailer. 


is contained in this impotture, although it appears 
that they who caunter feited me had heard of the 
true one, Soft. 
2. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 
And, oh, you mortal engines! whoſe rude 
throats 
Th' immortal Jove's dread clamours cormterf-7, 
Farewell ! Shat ſpeare. 
O Eve! in evil hour thou did'ſt give car 
To that falſe worm, of whomſde ver taught 


To counterfeit man's voice, Ailton. 
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tranſparent matter, whereon the ſtrokes, | 
appearing through, are traced with a | 


| Chambers, | 
| COUNTERE'VIDENCE, n./. [counter and 


evidence.] Teſtimony by which the de- 
poſition of ſome former witneſs is op- 


Glanville. 


the diſtance of voices, which is a ſecondary ob- 


It happens, that not one fingle Une or thuught F 


* 


C0 U 
il To eounterſeit, is to put on the likenefs and 
appearance of ſome real excelleney: Briſtol-ſtones 


would not pretend to be dizmondy, if there never 
had been diamonds, Tillotſen, 


Co'unTERFEIT. adj. [from the verb.] 
I. That is made in imitation of another, 


with intent to paſs for the original; 
forged ; fictitious. 
T learn 
Now of my own experience, not by talk, 
How counterfſcit a coin they are, who friends 
Bear in tacir ſuperſcription ; in proſperous days 
They ſwarm, but in adverſe withdraw their head. 
Milieu. 
General obſervations drawn ſrom particulats, 
are the jewels of knowledge, comprehending 
great ſtore in a little oom; but they are there» 
fore to be made with the greater cate and cau- 
tion, leſt, if we take counterfeit for true, our 
ſhame be the greater, when our ſtock comes to 2 
ſevere ſcrutiny. Locke. 
2. Deceitful ; hypocritical. 
True friends appear leſs moy'd than counter - 
| feit. Roſcummon.. 
Co'UNTERFEIT. n. , [from the verb.] 
1. One who perſonates another; an im- 
poſtor. 

I am no counterfeit; to die is tobe a connter- 
feit ; for he is but the counterfeit of a man, who 
hath not the life of a man. Shalſpeare. 

This prieſt, being utterly unacquainted with 
the true perſon, according to whoſe pattern he 
ſhould ſhape his counterfeit, yet could think it 
poſſible for him to infiruct his player, either in 
geſture or faſhions, or in fit anſwers to queſtions, . 
to come near the reſemblance. Bacon, 

But truſt me, child, I'm much inclin'd to fear 
Some cownterfeit in this your Jupiter. Addiſon. 

2. Something made in imitation of ano- 


ther, intended to. paſs for that which it 
reſembles ; a forgery. 
My father was I know not where, 

When I was ſtampt. Some coiner with his wol 
Made me a cernterfeit'; yet my mother ſeem'd 
The Dan of that time. Shakſpt ar 

There would be no counter feits but tor the 
ſake of ſomething real; though pretenders ſeem. 
to be what they really are not, yet they pre- 
tend to be ſumething that really is. Tillotſen. 


Co'VNTERFEITER. . . | from counter-- 
fe.) A * one who contrives ca» 
pics to paſs for originals. 

Henty the Secand altcred the coin, which was 
corrupted by counterfeiters, to the great good of 
the commonwealth. Camden, 

Co'unNTERFEIPLY. adv. [from counte;» 
feit.] Falſely; fictitiouſiy ; with for- 

ery, 

Since the wiſdom of their choice is rather to 
have my cap than my heart, I will practiſe the in- 
ſinuating nod, and be off. to them moſt counters 
feitly. Sat ſpeare's Coriolanus. 

CounNTERFERMENT. n. . [counter and 
ferment. | Fermetit. oppoſed to ferment. 

What unnatural motions and counterfermertts 
muſt a medlev of intempetaues produce in the 
body When I betwid a faſhionable table, I fancy 
I ſee innumerable ditempers hu king in ambuſ- 
cade among the diſhes. Adifen's SpecFat x. 


CoUNTERFE SANCE. n. /. [contrefaiſance,. 
Fr.] The att of countcſciting; for- 
gery. Not in uſe. ; 
And his man Reync1d, with fine ceunterfeſtnce, 
Supports his credit and his countenance. HuiS:5r.!, 
Such is the face of falſetiood, ſuch the fight 
Of toul Dueſia, when her borrow'd habt 
Is laid away, and counter fofirr ce known, Fairy Q. 
Coo NTERTrORT. . J. [from counter and. 
Fort.] 


Cornterforts, buttreſſes or ſpurs, are pillars 


* h1 ls, 


ſerving do ſupport walls or tcrraifes {object to 
Cen-. 


COU 


Covwrrxcn'ce. n, , [from counter and 
gage.] In carpentry, a method uſed to 
meaſure the joints, by transferring the 
breadth of a mortiſe to the place where 
the tenon is to be, in order to make 
them fit each other. Chambers. 
OUNTERGUA'RD, n. , [from counter 
and guard.] A ſmall rampart, ' with 

| parapet and ditch, to cover ſome part 
of the body of the place. Military Did. 
CounTERLYIGHT. 2. / hom counter and 
light. ] A window or light oppoſite to 
= thing, which makes it appear to a 
diſadvantage. Chambers. 


* COUNTERMA'ND. v. 4. [contremander, 


French.] 


4. To order the contrary to what was or- 
dered or intended before; to contradict, 
annul, or repeal a command. 

In fates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and 
irrefiftible power countermands their deepeſt 
projects, and ſmites their policies with fruſtra- 
tion and a curſe, South, 

2. To oppoſe; to contradict the orders of 
another. 

For us to alter any thing, is to lift up our- 
ſelves againſt God, and, as it were, to counter- 
mand him. Hooker. 

3. To prohibit. | 
« Avicen countermands letting blood in cholerick 

bodies, becauſe he efleems the blood a bridle 
of the gall. Harvey. 
CouxrE RMA“ N D. n. /. [contremand, Fr.] 
Repeal of a former order. 
Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 


But muſt he dic to-morrow ? Shakſpeare, 
To COUNTERMA'RCH. v. n. [counter and 
march. ] To march back ; to march 


in indirect ways. 
CouvrkRu ARCH. n./. from the verb. 
2. Retroceſſion ; march backward ; march 
in a different direction from the former. 
How are ſuch an infinite number of things 
Placed with ſuch order in the memory, notwith. 
ſtanding the tumults, marches, and counter. 
marches of the animal ſpirits ? Collies, 
2. Change of meaſures; alteration of con- 


duct. 


They make him do and undo, go forward and 
backwards by ſuch countermarches and retractions, 
as we do not willingly impute to wiſdom. Burner. 


CouNTERMA'RK. n. /. [ counter and mark. | 

1. A ſecond or third mark put on a bale 
of goods belonging to ſeveral merchants, 
that it may not be opened but in the 
preſence of them all. 

2. The mark of the goldſmiths company, 
to ſhew the metal is ſtandard, added to 
that of the artificer. 

3. An artificial cavity made in the teeth 
of horſes, that have outgrown their na- 
tural mark, to diſguiſe their age. 

4. A mark added to a medal a long time 
after it is ſtruck, by which the curious 
know the ſeveral changes in value which 
it has undergone. Chambers. 

To CounTERMA'RK. v. a. [counter and 


mark] 

A horſe is ſaid be to countermarked, when his 
corner teeth are artificially made hollow, a falſe 
mark being made in the hollow place, in imita- 
tion of the eye of a bean, to conceal the horfe's 
age. Farrier's Dictionary. 

CounTERMI'NE. n. . [counter and mine.] 
1. A well or hole ſunk into the ground, from 


which a gallery or branch runs out under 


COU 
ground, to ſeek out the enemy's mine, 
and diſappoint it, Military Dia. 
After this they mined the walls, laid the pow- 
der, and rammed the mouths ; but the citizens 
made a countermine, and thereinto they poured 


tuch a plenty of water, that the wet powder 
could not be fired, Hayward. 


2. Means of oppoſition ; means of coun- 

teraction. 

He thinking himſelf contemned, knowing no 
countermine againſt contempt but terror, began to 
let nothing paſs, which might bear the colour of 
a fault, witgout ſharp puniſhment. Sidney. 

3. A ſtratagem by which any contrivance 

is defeated. | 

The matter being brought to a trial of ſkill, the 
countermine was only an act of ſelt-preſer vation. 

L' Efirange. 

To CounTERMI'NE. v. a. [from the 
noun. ] 

1. To delve a paſſage into an enemy's 
mine, by which the powder may evapo- 
rate without miſchief, 

2. To counterwork ; to defeat by ſecret 
meaſures. 

Thus infallibly it muſt be, if God do not mi- 
raculouſly countermine us, and do more for us 
than we can do againſt ourſelves. Decay of Piety. 

CounTERMo'TION, mn. /. [counter and 
motion, ] Contrary motion; oppoſition 
of motion. | 

That reſiſtance is a corntermotion, or equiva- 
lent to one, is plain by this, that any body which 
is preſſed muſt neec* preſs again on the body 
that preſſes it, Digby on the Soul. 

It any of the returning ſpirits ſhould happen 
to fall foul upon others which are outward 
bound, theſe rountermotions would overſet them, 
or occaſion a later arrival, Collier. 

CounTERMU'RE. n. /. [contremure, Fr.] 
A wall built up behind another wall, to 
ſupply its place. 

The great ſhot flying through the breach, did 
beat down houſes; but the crountermure, new 
built againſt the breach, ſtanding upon a lower 
ground, it ſeldom touched. R'nolles, 


CouNTERNA'TURAL. adj. [counter and 
natural.) Contrary to nature, 

A conſumption is a counternatural hectick ex- 
tenuation of the body. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

CounTERNO'ISE, u. /. [counter and noiſe.] 
A ſound by which any other noiſe 1s 
overpowered. | | 

They endeavoured, either by a conſtant fuc- 
ceſian of ſenſual delights to charm and Jull 
aſleep, or elſe by a counternoiſe of revellings and 
riotous exceſſes to drown, the ſofter whiſpers of 
their conſcience. Calamy's Sermons, 

CounTERo'PENING. n. . [counter and 
opening. ] An aperture or vent on the 
contrary ſide. 

A tent, plugging up the orifice, would make 
the matter recur to the part diſpoſed to receive 
it, and mark the place fur a counteropening. 

| Sharp's Surgery. 

CounNTERPA'CE. n. f. [counter and pace. ] 

Contrary meaſure; attempts in oppo- 
ſition to any ſcheme. 

When the leaſt counterpaces are made to theſe 
reſolutions, it will then be time enough for our 
malecontents, | , Sw/ft. 

Co'unNTERPANE. n. /. [contrefoint, Fr.] 
A coverlet for a bed, or any thing elſe 
woven in ſquares. It is ſometimes 
written, according to ety mology, coun- 
terpoint. 

In ivory coffers I have ſluff'd my crowns; 

In cyprus cheſts my arras counter panes. Shakſp.. 

COUuNTERPA'RT, 3. /. [corner and part.] 


— 


{ 


COU 
The correſpondent part ; the part which 


anſwers to another,. as .the two papers 
of a contract; the 2 which fits an- 
other, as the kcy of a cipher. 

In ſome things the laws of Normandy agreed 
with the laws of England; ſo that they ſeem to 
be, as it were, copies or counterparts one of an- 
other, Hale“ Law of England. 

An old fellow with a young wench, may paſs - 
for a counterpart of this fable. L' Eftrange. 

Oh counterpart 
Of our ſoft ſex ; well are you made our lords: 
So bold, ſo great, ſo god-like ate you form'd, 
How can you love ſo filly things as women? 
: Dryden. 

He is to conſider the thought of his author, 
and his words, and to find out the counterpart to 
each in another language. Dryden, 

In the diſcovery, the two differents plots look 
like counterparts and copies of one another. Addiſ, 


CoUNTERPLE'A. n. . [from counter and 
plea.] In law, a replication : as, if a 
ſtranger to the action begun, deſire to be 
admitted to ſay what he can for the ſafe- 

guard of his eſtate, that which the de- 
mandant allegeth againſt this requeſt is 
called a counterplea, ou. 

To COoUNTERPLO'T, v. g. [counter and 
Plot.] To oppoſe one machination by 
another; to obviate art by art. 

CoUuNTERPLO'T. 3. / [from the verb.] 
An artifice oppoſed to an artifice, 

The wolf that had a plot upon the kid, was 
confounded by a counterplot of the kid's upon the 
wolf; and fuch a counterplot as the wolf, with 
all his ſagacity, was not able to ſmell out. 

L' Fftrarge. 

Co'UNTERPOINT. 2. /. A coverlet woven 
in ſquares, commonly ſpoken counter- 
pane. See COUNTERPANE. 


To COUNTERPO'ISE, v. a. [counter and 
poſe. ] 

1. To counterbalance ; to be equiponde- 
rant to; to act againſt with equal 
weight. 

Our ſpoils we have brought home 
Do more than center poiſe a full third part 
The charges of the action. Shakſpeare, 
The force and the diſtance of weights ccanter- 
p®//ing one another, ought to be reciprocal. Dighy. 

2. To produce a contrary action by an 
equal weight, 

The heavineſs of bodies muſt be counter poiſed 


by a plummet faſtened about the pulley to the 
axis, Wilkins, 


3. To act with equal power againſt any 


perſon or cauſe. 
So many freebolders of Engliſh will be able to 
beard and to caunterpoiſe the reſt, Spenſer, 


Co'unTERPOISE. n. . [from counter and 


poſe | | 
1. Equiponderance; equivalence of weight; 
equal force in the oppolite ſcale of the 


balance. 
Take her by the hand, 
And tell her ſhe is thine; to whom I promiſe 
A counterpoiſe, if not in thy eſtate, 
A balance more replete. Shakſpeare, 
Faſtening that to our exact balance, we put 
a metalline ceunterpoiſe into the oppoſite ſcale. 
Boyle's Spring of the Air. 
2. The ſtate of being placed in the oppo- 


ſite ſcale of the balance. 

Th? Eternal hung forth bis golden ſcales, 
Wherein all things created firſt he weigh'd, 
The pendulous round earth, with balanc'd air 
In counterpoiſe. Milton's Par. Loft, 


3. Equipollence ; equivalence of power, 


COU 

The ſecond nobles are a caunterporſe to the | 
Higher nobility, that they grow not too potent. 

| | Bacon, 

Their generals, by their credit in the army, 

were, with the magiſtrates and other civil of- 

ficers, a ſort of counterpoiſe to the power of the 


people. Soft. 
CovunTErPo'1S0N. n. /. [counter and poi- 
fon.) Antidote; medicine by which 
the effecla of poiſon are obviated, 
Counterpoiſons muſt be adapted to the cauſe ; 


for example, in poiſon from ſublimate corroſive, 
and arſenick. Arbuthnot. 
CounTteryerE'sSURE. . . [counter and 
preſſure.) Oppolite force; power acting 
in contrary directions. 
Does it not all mechanick heads confound, 
That troops o, atoms from all parts around, 
Of equal number, and of equal force, 
Should to this fingle point direct their courſe ; 
That ſo the counterprefſure ev'ty way, 
Of equal vigour, might their motions ſtay, 
And by a ſteady poiſe the whole in quiet lay. 
Blactmore. 
CounTEneRo'JeEcT. n. . [counter and 
projet.) Correſpondent part of a 
ſcheme. | 
A clear reaſon why they never ſent any forces 
to Spain, and why the obligation not to enter 
into a treaty of peace with France, until that en- 
tire monarchy was yielded as a preliminary, was 
truck out of the counterprojef by the Dutch. 


Swift, | 


To CounTERPRO'VE. v. a. [from counter 
and mA, To take off a deſign in 
black lead, or red chalk, by paſſing it 
through the rolling-preſs with another 
piece of paper, both being moiſtened 
with a ſponge. Chambers, 

To COUNTERRO/L. v. a. [counter and 
roll.) This is now generally written 
as it is ſpoken, control.] To preſerve 
the power of detecting frauds by ano- 
ther account. | 


CounTERRO'LMENT. 2. ,. [from counter- 
rol.] A counter account; controlment. 
This manner of exerciſing of this office, hath 
many teſtimonies, interchangeable warrants, and 
counterrolments, whereof each, running through 
the hands, and reſting in the power, of many 
ſeveral perſons, is ſufficient to argue and cenvince 
all manner of falſehood. Bacon. 
Co'unTERSCARP. n. / [ from counter and 
 fſearþ.]) That fide of the ditch which 
is next the camp, or properly the talus 
that ſupports the earth of the covert- 
way; although by this term is often 
ns Fay the whole covert-way, with 
its parapet and glacis: and fo it is to 
be underſtood when it is ſaid the enemy 
lodged themſclves on the counterſcarp. 
Harris. 
To CounTtrs1'GN. v. 4. [from counter 
and /ign.] To lign an order or patent 
of a ſuperiour, in quality of ſecretary, 
to render it more authentick. Thus 
charters are figned by the king, and 
counter ſigned by a ſecretary of ſtate, or 
lord chancellor. Chambers, 


CouxrexTE NOR. f. /. [from counter and 
tenor. |] One of the mean or middle 
parts of mulick ; ſo called, as it were, 
oppolite to the tenor. Harris, 


E am deaf: this deafneſs unqualifies me for 
all company, except a few ends with courter- 
1 5 | Swift, 1 


tenor voices. 


COU 


CounTerT1'py, u. / —_ and tide.) | 
Contrary tide; fluctuations of the 
water, ' 

Such were our countertides at land, and ſo 
Preſaging of the fatal blow, 
In your prodigious ebb and flow. Dryden. 

CounTERTI'ME. mn. /. [counter and time; 
contretemps, French. ] 

1. The defence or reſiſtance of a horſe, 
that intercepts his cadence, and the 
meaſure of hi: manage. Farrier's Did. 

2. Defence; oppolition. 

Let cheerfulneſs on happy fortune wait, 
And give not thus the countertime to fate. Dryd. 

CounTERTvU'RN, n./. [counter and turn. 

The cataſtaſis, called by the Romans ſtatus, 
the hcight and fu!l growth of the play, we may 
call properly the counterturn, which deſtroys that 
expectation, embroils the action in new difficul- 
ties, and leaves you far diſtant from that hope in 
which it found you. Dryden. 


To COUNTERVAIL. v. a. [contra and 
valeo, Lat.] To be equivalent to; to 
have equal force or value; to act againſt 
with equal power. 

In ſome men there may be found ſuch qualities 
as are able to countervail thoſe exceptions which 
might be taken againſt them, and ſuch men's au- 
thority is not likely to be ſhaken off, Hooker, 

And therewithal he fiercely at him flew, 

And with important outrage him affail'd ; 
Who, ſoon prepar'd to field, his ſword forth 
drew, 
And him with equal valour countervaild. Fairy C. 

The outward ſtreams, which deſcend, muſt be 
of ſo much force as to countervarl all that weight 
whereby the aſcending ide does exceed the 
other. Wilkins' Dædalus. 

We are to compute, that, upon balancing the 
account, the profit at laſt will hardly countervail 
the inconveniencies that go along with it. 

L' Eftrange. 

CounTERVA'IL, n. . [from the verb.] 

1. Equal weight; power or value ſufficient 
to obviate any effect or objection. 

2. That which has equal weight or value 
with ſomething elle. 

Surely, the preſent pleaſure of a ſinful act is 
a poor c:mtervail for the bitterneſs of the review, 
which begins where the action ends, and laſts for 
ever. South's Sermons. 

CouxnTrnvit'w. u. f. [counter and wie. ] 

1, Oppoſition; a poſture in which two 
perſons front each other, 

Mean while, ere thus was ſinn'd andjudg'd 

on earth, 
Within the gates of hell fat fin and death, 
In counterview. Miten's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Contraſt; a poſition in which two dif 
ſimilar things illuſtrate each other. 

I have drawn ſome lines of Linger's character, 
on purpoſe to place it in countervierv or contratt 
with that of the other company. _ Swift. 

To COoUuNTERWORK, v. a, {| counter and 
ework,] To counteract; to hinder any 
effect by contrary operations. 

But heav*n's great view is one, and that the 

whole: | 
That counteraworks each folly and caprice ; 
That diſappoints th' eff-& of ev'ry vice. Pope, 
Co'unTEss. n. /. [comitiſſa. Lat. comtæſe, 
Fr.] The lady of an earl or count, 

I tabe it, ſhe that carries up the train, 

Is that old noble lady, the ducheſs of Norfolk. 
It is, and all tte reſt are cant. agp. 

[i is the peculiar happineſs of the corrteſs of 

Abingdon to have been fo truly loved by you 
while ſhe was living, aud ſo gratefully honoured 
after ſhe was dead. Dryden, 


Co'vNTING-HoOUSE. n. .. [count andhou/e.] 


0 | 


| 


CO U 


The room appropriated by traders to 
their books and accounts, | 
Men in trade ſeldom think of laying out mo- 
ney upon land, till their profit has brought them. 
in more than their trade can well employ ;-and 
their idle bags cumbering their counting - louſes, 
put them upon emptying them. Locke, 
Co'unTLEss, adj. [from count.] Innu- 
merable ; without number; not to be 
reckoned. 
Ay, tear for tear, and loving kiſs for kiſs, 
Thy brother Marcus tenders on thy lips : 
O were the ſum of theſe that I ſhould pay 
Countleſs and infinite, yet would I pay them. 
Sbalſpearea 
But oh, her mind, that orcus which includes 
Legions of miſchief, countleſs multitudes 
Of former curſes. Donne. 
By one countleſs ſum of woes oppreſt, 
Hoary with cares, and ignorant of reſt, 
We find the vital ſprings relax'd and worn 


Thus, thro' the round of age, to childhood we 
Prier. 


return. 
I ſee, I cried, his woes, a — train; 
I ſee his friends v'erwhelm'd beneath the main. 
Pope's 0 dyffey. 
CO'UNTRY. . / [contre, Fr. contrata, 
low Latin; ſuppoſed to be contracted 
from conterrata. | 
1. A tract of land; a region, as diſtin- 
guiſhed from other regions. 


They require to be examined concerning the 
deſcriptions of thoſe countries of which they 
would be informed. . Spratt. 


2. The parts of a region diſtant from cities - 


or courts ; rural parts. 
Would I a houſe for happineſs ere&, 
Nature alone ſhould be the architect; 
She'd build it more convenient than great, 
And doubtleſs in the country chuſe her ſcat. 
Cowley, 


I ſee them hurry from country to town, and 
then from the town back 1— into the country, 


: Spectater. 
3. The place which any man inhabits, or 
in which he at preſent reſides. 
Send out more horſes, ſkirre the country round, 
Hang thoſe that talk of fear. Shatſpeare, 
4. Ido place of one's birth ; the native 
dil. 


The king ſet on foot a reformation in the 


orn2ments and advantages of our country, Spratt, 
O ſave my country, heav'n ! ſhall be your laſt, 
f 5 Pepe. 
5. The inhabitants of any region. 
All the country, in a general voice, 

Cried hate upon him; all their pray*'rs and love 
Were ſet on Hereford. Skakſpeare, 
Co'UNTRY. adj. | 


1. Ruſtick ; rural; villatick. 


Cannot a country weuch know, that, having 


received a ſhilling from one that owes her three, 
ard a ſhilling alſo from another that owes her 
three, the remaining debts in each of their hands 
are equal ? Lerke. 
I never meant any other, than that Mr. Trot 
ſhould confine himſelf to country dances. Speer. 
He comes no nearer to a poſitive, clear idea 
of a poſitive infinite, than the country fellow had 
of the water which was yet to paſs the channel 
of the river where he ſtood. Locke, 
Talk but with cin people, or young peo- 
ple, and you ſhall find that the notions they ap- 
piy this name to, are ſo odd, that nobody can 
imagine they were taught by a rational man. 
| 3s Lecke, 
A eccuntry gentleman, learning Latin in the 
univerſity, removes thence to his manfiun- houſe. 
. Leeke, 
The low mechanicks of a cexrtry town do 
ſomewhat outdo him. Lecke, 
Come, we'll e'en to our country ſeat repair, 
Tue native home of innocence and love. Nerres, 


cov 
2+ Of an intereſt oppoſite: to that of 
courts : as, the country party. 


3. Peculiar to a region or people. 
\* She laughing the crucl tyrant to ſcorn, ſpake 


+ 


in ver country language. + Maccabees, 


4. Rude; ignorant; untaught. 

We make a comntry man dumb, whom we 

Will not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of 

grammar. Deyden's Dufreſnoy. 

Co ux TR TMAN. n. J [from country and 
A 

1. One born in the fame country, or tract 
of ground. Locke, 


Sec, who comes here? 

My countryman ; but yet I know him not. Shak. 

Homer, great bard ! fo fate ordain'd, aroſe; 

And, bold as were his countrymen in fight, 
Snatch'd their fair actions from degrading 
roſe, 

And et their battles in eternal light. Prior. 
The Britiſh ſoldiers act with greater vigour un- 
Aer the conduct of one whom they do not con- 
ſider only as their leader, but as their countryman, 
| Addiſon on the War, 


2. A ruſtick ; one that inhabits the rural 


Parts. 

All that have bufineſs to the court, and all 
countrymen coming up to the city, leave their 
wives in the county, Graunt, 


3. A farmer; a huſbandman. 
A ceuntryman took a boar in his corn. 
| *  L' Eftrange. 
Co'unTy. n. /. [comte, Fr. comitatus, 
Latin.] = 
1. A ſhire; a circuit or portion of the 
realm, into which the whole land 1s di- 


vided, for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
Every county is goveined by a yearly officer, 
called a ſheriff, who puts in execution all the 
 eommands and judgments of the King's courts. 
Of theſe counties four are termed county-pala- 
tines, as that of Lancaſter, Cheſter, Durham, 
and Ely. A county-palatine is a juriſdiction of 
ſo high a nature, that the chief governors of 
theſe, by ſpecial charter from the king, ſent out 
all writs in their own name, and did all things 
touching juſtice as abſolutely as the prince him. 
ſelf, only acknowledging him their ſuperior and 
ſovereign., But this power has, by a ſtatute in 
Henry viit. his time, been much abridged. 
There arc likewiſe counties corporate, which are 
certain cities or ancient boroughs upon which 
eur princes have thought good to beſtow extra- 
ordinary liberties. Of theſe London is one, 
York another, the city of Cheſter a third, and 
Canterbury a fourth. And to theſe may be ad- 
ded many more; as the county of the town of 
Kingſton upon Hull, the county of the town of 
Haverfordweſt, and the county of Lichfield. 
County is, in another ſignification, uled for the 
county -cuurt, Cobol. 
Diſcharge your powers unto their ſeveral 
counties, 
As we will ours. Shakſpeare, 
He caught his death the laſt rounty ſeſſions, 
where be would go to ſee juſtice done to a poor 
widow-woman, and her iatherleſs children, 
| Add ſon' s Spectater. 


2. An earldom. 
3. [compte.] A count; a lord. Obſolete. 
The gallant, young, and noble gentle man, 
The county Paris. | Shatſpeare. 
He made Hugh Lupus county palatine of 
Cheſter, and gave that earldom to him and his 
heirs, to hold the lane itu lihere ad gladium, 
ficut rex te ebat Angliam ad coronam. Davies. 


COUPE'E. n. ,. French. ] A motion in 
dancing, when one leg is a little bent 
and ſuſnended from the ground, and 


with the other a motion is made for- 
Wards. 


Chambers. 
J 
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CO/'UPLE. 3. /. [couple, French; copula, 
Latin. ] 
r. A chain or tie that holds dogs together. 
I'll keep my ſtable- tand where 

lodge my wife; I'll go in couples with her, 
Than when I feel and ſes no further truſt her. 
; | Shakſpeare. 
It is in ſome ſort with friends as it is with 
dogs in couples; they ſhould be of the ſame fize 
and humour. L*Eftrange, 


2, Two; a brace. 
He was taken up ly a couple of ſhepherds, and 
by them brought to life again. Sidney. 
A ſchoolmaſter, who ſhall teach my ſon and 
yours, I will provide; yea, though the three do 
colt me a couple of hundred pounds. Aſelam. 

A piece of cryſtal incloſed a couple of drops, 
which looked like water when they were ſhaken, 

though perhaps they are nothiug but bubbles of 
air. Addiſon on Italy, 
By adding one to one, we have the complex 


idea of a code. Lecke, 
3- A male and his female, 
So ſhall all the couples three, 
Ever true in loving be. Shatjpeare, | 


On! alas! 

I loyft a couple, that 'twixt heaven and earth 
Might thus have ſtood, begetting wonder, as 
You gracious couple do. Shakſpeare. 

I have read of a feigned commonwealth, 
where the married couple are permitted, beiore 
they contract, to ſee one another naked. Bacen. 

He ſaid: the careful couple join their tears, 
And then invoke the gods with pious prayers. 


| Dryden. 
All ſucceeding generations of men are the 
progeny of one primitive couple, Bentl:y. 


25 Co'uvreLE. v. a. [copulo, Latin. ] 


1. To chain together. | 


Huntſman, I charge thee, tender well my 


: hounds ; 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mouth'd 
Brach. Shakſpeare. 


2, To join one to another. 

What greater ills have the heavens in ſtore, 
To couple coming harins with ſorrow paſt. Sidney, 
And whereſoe'er we went, like Juno's ſwans, 
Still we went couple and inſeparable. Shalſp, 
Put the taches into the loops, and couple the 
tent together that it may be one. Exodus, 
They behold your chaſte converſation coupled 
with fear. 1 Peter, 
Their concernments were ſo couplce, that if 
nature had nor, yet their religions would have 
made them brothers. " South, 
That man makes a mean figure in the eyes of 
renſon, Who is meaſuring ſyllables and coupling 
rhimes, when he ſhould be mending his own 
_ foul, and ſecuring his own immortality. Pope, 
3. To marry; towed; to join in wedlock. 
I ſhall rejoice to ſee you ſo coupled, as may be 
fit both for your honour aud your ſatisfaQtion. - 
Sidney. 
Jam juſt going to aſſiſt with the archbiſhop, 
in degrading a parſon who couples all our beggars, 
by which I ſhall make one happy man. Sue. 


To Cour E. v. n. To join in embraces. 
Waters in Africa being rare, divers ſorts of 
beaſts come from ſeveral parts to drink; and ſo 
being refreſhed, fall to canple, and many times 
with ſeveral kinds. Bacon, 
Thou, with thy luſty crew, 
Caſt wauton eyes en the daughters of men, 
And coupled with them, and begut a race. Milt. 
That great variety. of brutes in Africa, is by 
reaſon of the meeting together bf brutes of ſeve- 
ral fpecies, at water, and the promiſcuous con- 
plings of males and females of ſeverahipecies. 
Hales Origin of Mankind. 
After this alliance, 
Let tygers match with hinds, and wolves with 
ſheep, 
And every 3 couple with his foe. Dryden. 


_ 


| 


CouPLi-BEGGAR. n. / [couple and beg- 


| 


COU 


gar.] One that makes it his buſineſs 


to marry beggars to each other, 
No couple-bepgar in the land 
Fer juin'd ſuch numbers hand in hand. Swife, 


Co'urLET. 1. J [ French,] 


1. Two verſes ; a pair of rhymes, 


Then would they caſt away their pipes, and, 
holding hand in hand, dance by the only cadence 
of their voices, which they -would uſe in finging 
ſome ſhort couplers, whereto the one half begin- 
ning, the other half ſhould anſwer, Sidnry. 

Then at the laſt, an only coupler fraught 
With ſome unmeaning thing they calt a chouglit; 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, | 
That, like a wounded ſnake, drags its Now 

length along. Pope. 

In Pope I cannot read a line, 

But with a ſigh I wiſh it mine; 

When he can in one couplet fix 

More ſenſe than I can do in ſix, 

It gives me ſuch a jealous fit, 

I cy, pox take him and his wit! 
2. A pair, as of doves, 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
Ere that her golden ceuplets are diſclos'd, 
His filence will fit drooping. Shakſpeare. 


CO'URAGE. ». J. [eourage, Fr. from 
cor, Lat.] Bravery; active fertitude; 
ſpirit of enterpriſe. | 

| The king- becoming graces, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 


Su t. 


I have no reliſh of them. Shakſpeare, 
Their diſcipline 
Now mingled with their courage. | Shakſpeare, 


Hope arms their courage; from their tow'rs 
they throw 
Their darts with double force, and drive the ſoe, 
Dryden. 
Courage, that grows from conſtitution, very 
often forſakes a man when he has occaſion for 
it; and when it is only a kind of inftinet in the 
ſoul, it breaks out on all occaſions, without judꝝ- 
ment or diſcretion, That courage which ariſcs 
from the ſenſe of our duty, and from the fear of 
offending Him that made ue, acts always in an 
uniform manner, and according to the dictates of 
right reaſon. LAddiſen's Guardian, 
Nothing but the want of common cauurage was 
the cauſe of their misfortunes. Swift. 
Cour a'Grovus. adj. [from courage. 
1. Brave; daring; bold; enterpriſing 
adventurous ; hardy; ſtout. 
And he that is courageous among the mighty, 
ſhall flee away naked in that day. Amos. 
Let us imitate the courageous example of St. 
Paul, who choſe then to magnify his office when 
ill men conſpired to leſſen it. fitterbury. 


2, It is uſed ludicrouſly by Shalſpeare for 
outrageous, | 
He is very courageous mad, about his throwing 
into the water, Shakſpeare, 
Covra'GEoOUSLY. adv. [ from courageous. | 
Bravely ; ſtoutly; boldly. 
The king the next day preſented him battle 
upon the plain, the fields there being open and 
champaign; the earl ccurageoſiy came down, 
and joined battle with him. Bacan. 
CouRA'GEOUSNESS. Ts [from courage= 
ous. | Bravery ; boldneſs ; ſpirit ; courage. 
Nicanor hearing of the manlineſs and the coun 
rag20ufſneſs that they had to fight for their coun- 
try, durſt not try the matter by the ſword. 2 Mac. 
CovRa'NT. n. /. [courante, Fr.] See 
CouRA“N To. J CoranT. 
1. A nimble dance. : 
I'lllike a maid the better, while I have a tooth 
in my head: why, he is able to lead her a cou- 
ranto, Shakſpeare, 
2. Any thing that runs quick, as a paper 
of news, | | 
To COURB. v. n. [courber, French.] To 


co v 
dend; to bow ; to ſtoop in ſupplica- 
tion, Not in uſe. 1 
In the fatneſs of theſe purſy times, 
Virtue itſelf of vice muſt pardon beg, | 
Yea, courb and woo, for leave to do it good. 
44% Shakſreare's Hamlet, 
Co'vrIER. n. /. [ecurier, Fr.] A meſſen- 
ger ſent in haſte; an expreſs; à run- 
ner. . N ' 
I met a courier, one mine ancient friend. 
a Shokfpeare's Timon." 
This thing the wary bafſa well perceiving, by 
(pcedy couriers advertiſed Solyman of the ene- 
my's purpoſe, requeſting him with all ſpecd to 
 wrepair with his army to Tauris.  Anulles, 
. COURSE. », J. [ courſe, Fr. curſus, Lat.] 
1. Race; carcer. | gt 
And ſome ſhe arms'with ſinewy force, 
And ſome with ſwiſtneſs in the cow fe. Corley, 
2. Paſſage from place to place; progreſs, 


To this may be referred, the courſe of a 
river. | 
And when we had finiſhed our courſe from 
Tyre, we came to Ptolem ais. a 4s. 
A light, by which the Argive ſquadron ſteers 
Their filent courſe to Llium's well kngwn ſhore. 
* | Denham. 
3. Tilt; act of running in the liſts, 


But this hot knight was cooled with a fall, 


which, at the third courſe, he received of Pha- | 


lantus. 
4. Ground on which a race is run. 
5. Track or line in which a ſhip fails, or 
any motion is performed, 


Sidney. 


6. Sail; means by which the courſe is | 


. 


performed. 

To the courſes. we have deviſed ſtudding fails, 

ſprit-ſails, and top-ſails. . | Ralcigh's Effays. 
7. Progreſs from one gradation to another 
rocels. 

When the ſtate of the controverſy is plainly 
determined, it muſt: not be altered by another 
difputant in the courſe of the diſputation. Watts.” 

8. Order of ſucceſſion: 
bit courſe. .!;'i 19 8.5 
If any, man, ſpeak in an;unknaqwn tongue, let 

it be by two, or at the moſt by three, and that 
by courſe ; and let one interpret. 1 Cor. 
9. Stated and orderly method, or manner. 

3 „„ 

And in the end meet the old courſe of death, 
Women will all turn monſters. , © Shatſpeare, 
The duke cannot deny the courſe of law. 

"pd Sal ſpeare. 
If God, by his revealed declaration, fu ſt gave 

rule to any man, he, that will claim by that ti- 
tle, muſt have the ſame poſitive grant of God foy 


his ſucceſſion; for, if it has not directed the | 


20. Regularity ; ſettled rule. 


eourſe of its deſcent and conveyance, no hody 
can ſucceed to this title of the firſt ruler. Locke. 


10. Series of ſucceſſive and methodical 


N 


procedure. 0 . 


The glands did reſolve during her courſe of 


Phyſick, and ſhe continueth very well to this“ 


day. Miſeman's Surgery. 
11. The elements of an art exhibited aud 
explained, in 
Hence our cour/es of philoſophy, ana- 
tomy, chymiſtry, and mathematicks. 


| Chambers. 
12. Conduct; manner of proceeding. 
Grittus perceiving the danger ne was in, began 
to doubt with himſelf what curſe were beſt ſor 
him to take. Kinellos, 
That worthy deputy finding nothing but - 
common miſery, took the beſt courſe he poſſibly 
could to eſtabliſh a commonwealth in Ireland, 
; Dawies en Ireland, 
He placed commiſſioners there, who governed 
# only in a covrfe of diſcretion, part martial, part 
eivil. * 61 freie nil. 


VoI. I. 


they were forced to yield to the tribunes and 


* -© * 


16. Orderly ſtructure. 


as, every one in 


a methodical ſeries. | 


Give willingly what T can take by force i | 
And know, obedience is your ſafeſt court. Dryd, 


But if a right coſe be taken with children, 
there will not he ſo-much need of common re- 


' wards and puniſhments. Locke, 
ITis time we ſhould decree - 
What courſe to take. Addiſon's Cato. 


The ſcnate-obſerving how, in all contentions, 


people, thought it their wiſeſt courſe to give Way 
alſo to time. Swift. 
13. Method of life; train of actions. 

A woman of fo working a mind, and fo ve- 
hement ſpirits, as it was happy ſhe took a go 
coun ſe; 2 otherwiſe it would have been terrible. 

| : : Sidney. 
His addiction was to courſes vain ; 
His companies unletter'd, rude, and ſhallow ; 
His bows fill'd up with riots, banquets, ſports. 
8 | Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
As the dropſy-man, the more he drinks, the 
drier. he is, and the more he till deſires to drink; 
even ſo a linner, the more he fins, the apter is 
he to fin, and more defirous to keep ill a courſe 
in wiekedueſs. | Perkins. 
Men will ſay, 
That beauteous Emma vagrant cor ſes took, 
Her fatt.er's houſe and civil life forſovk. Prior. 
14. Natural bent; uncontrolled will. 
It is beſt to eave nature to her courſe, who is 
the ſovereign pa; ſician in moſt diſeaſes, Temple. 
So every ſervant took his courſe, 
And, bad at firſt, they all grew worſe, 


15. Catamenia. * 
Tie ſtoppage of women's courſes, if not ſud- 
denly looked to, ſeis them undoubtedly into a 
conſumption, dropſy, or fome other dangerous 
diſcale. ' - Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Prior 


The tongue defileth the whole body, and ſet- 
teth on fire the courſe of nature. Fames, 


17. [In architecture.] A continued range 
of ſtones, level or of the ſame height, 
throughout the whole length of the 
building, and not interrupted by any 
o Harris. 

18. Series of conſequences. 


19. Number of diſhes ſet on at once upon 
the table, 
Worthy fir, thou bleed'ſt: 
Thy exerciſe hath been too violent 
For a ſecond conſe of fight, Shakſpeare, 
Then with a ſecond courſe the tables load, 
And with full chargers offer to the god. Dryd.' 
Lou are not to waſh your hands till after you 
have ſent up your ſecond cour/2. Swift. 
So quick retires cach fly ing courſe, you'd ſwear 
Sancho's dread doctor and his wand were there, 
P. pe. 


21. Empty form. 

Men talk as if they believed in God, but they 
live as if they thought there was none; their 
vows and promifes are no more than words of 
courſe, L' Ejtrange. 
22. Of courſe. By conſequence. 

With a mind unprepoſſeſſed by doctors and 
commentators of any ſet, whoſe reaſonings, 
interpretation, and language, which I have been 
uſed to, will of co:2/7 make all chime that way; 
and make another, and perhaps the genuine 
meaning of the author, ſeem harlh, ftraine.!, and 
uncouth to me. | 


23. Of courſe. By ſettled rule. 
Senſe is , comſe annex'd to wealth and 
power ; 
No muſe is proof againſt a golden ſhower. Gr. 
Neither ſhall I be ſo far wanting to myſelf, as 
not to deſire a patent, granted of ccr/e to all uſe. 
ful proje ctors. ö Set. 
To Counse, v. 4. [from the noun, ] 
1. To hunt; to purſue. 


Leck e. 


— 


| 


COU 


The big round tears 
Ceurs'd one another down his innocent noſe . 


In piteous chaſe. « Shakſpeare. 
The king is hunting the deer; I am cer frog 
myſelf. tj Shakſpeare. 
Where's the thane of Cawdor ? 
We cours) d him at the heels, and had a purpoſe 
To be bis purveyor. Shakſpeare, 


2. To purſue with dogs that hunt in view. 
It would be tried alſo in flying of hawks, or 

in courfing of a deer, or hart, with greyhounds. 
Bacon's Natural Ii fies y. 
Jam continually ſtarting hares for you to 
caurſe: we were ceitainly cut out for one ano- 


ther; for my temper quits an amour juſt where 
thiue takes it up. Congrete 


3. To put to ſpeed; to force to run. 
When they have an appetite 
To venery, let them. not drink nor cat, 
And cane them oft, and tire them in the heat. 
May's Virgil. 
To CounRstE.wv.n. To run; to rove about. 
Swift as quickfilver it courſes thiough 
The nat*ral gates and alleys of the body. S/ 
The blovd, before eold and ſettled, left the 
liver white and pale, which is the badge of puſtl- 
lanimity and cowardice ; but the ſherris warms 
It, and makes it c27je from the inwards to the 
parts extreme, Shakſpeare. 
She did ſo courſe o'er my exteriours, with ſuch 
a g:eedy intention, that the appetite of her eye 
dia ſcem to ſcorch me up like a burning glaſs. 
Shakſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 
Ten CP and more of greyhounds, ſnowy 
air, 
And tall as ſtags, ran looſe, 'and court'd around 
his chair. Dryden. 
All at once : 
Relapſing quick, as quickly re-aſcend 
And mix, and thwart, extinguiſh, and renew, 
All ether crour/ing in a maze of light. Tu ſen. 
Co'unsSER, n. /. [from caurſe ; courier, 
French. ] 
1. A ſwift horſe; a war horſe: a word 
not uſed in proſe. 
He proudly pricketh on his courſcr ſtrong, 
And Atin ay him pricks with ſpurs of thame 
and wrong. Sper;jev, 
Then to his abſent gueſt the king decrecd 
A pair of courſers, born ot heav'nly breed; 
Who from their noftrils breath'd ethereal fire, * 
W.iom Circe ſtole from her celeſtial fire. Dryd. 
Th' impatient cor7ſcr pants in every vein, 
And, pawing, ſeems to beat the diſtant plain; 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already croſs'd, 
And, ere he {tarts, a thouſand ſteps are loſt. 
Pope. 
2. One who purſues the ſport ef courſing 
hares. | 
A leaſh is a leathern thing, by which a fal- 
coner holds his hawk, or a cc leads his g. oy = 
hound. Hanne. 


COURT. ./. [cour, Fr. cert; Dutch; 


curtts, low Latin.] 


1. The place where the prince reſides ; 
the palace. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights aid 
{quires, 
Men ſo diforderly, ſo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their pre; 
Shews like a rivious inn; epicmiim and lutt 
Make it more like a tavern, or a Lrothel, 
Than a grac'd palace. Salva. 
It ſhall be an habitation of dragens, nd a 
c lor owls. Litas, 
Hs exaQneſs, that every man ſhould have 
his due, was ſuch, that oo would thir x 
had never ſeen a co:me + the politeneſs with 
which this juſtice was adminiſtered, would co. 
vince you lie never had !1;ved out of one. Irre. 
A ſuppliant to your rova!: -9r2 I come. og, 
2. The hall or chamber where juſtice is 
adminiſtered. 
"If 


* 


C 0 U 

Are you acquainted with the difference | 

That holds this preſent queſtion in the rorrt ? 

| Shakſpeare. 
St. Paul being brought into the hjgheft cart in 
Athens, to give an account of the doctrine he 
had preached concerning Jeſus and the reſurtec- 
' tion, took occaſion to imprint on thoſe magi- | 
Krates a future ſtate. Atterbury, 


3. Open ſpace before a houſe. 
You mult have, before you come to the front, 
three courts: a green caurt plain, with a wall 
about it; a ſecond court of the ſame, but more 
garniſhed, with little turrets, or other embelliſh- 
ments, upon the wall; and a third court, to 
ſquare with the front, not to be built but incloſed 
with a naked wall. ; Bacon, 
Suppoſe it were the king's bedchamber, yet 
the meaueſt man in the tragedy muſt come and 
diſpatch his buſineſs, rather than in the lobby or 
court yard (which is fitter for him) for fear the 
ſage ſhould be cleared, and the ſcenes broken.“ 
Dryden, 


4. A ſmall opening encloſed with houſes, 
and paved with broad ſtones, diſtin- 


cov 
v'n now, when filent ſcorn is all they gain, | 1, Elegance of manners; civility z com- 
A thouſand court you, though they court in = plaiſance, ee VE | | 
+ | . Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe : 
2. To ſolicit z to ſeck. : : | It muſt appear = An ways than words, 
Their own eaſe and ſatisſaction would quickly 


( ! Therefore I ſcant this breathing ce 
teach children to court commendation, and avoid | Shakſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
doing what they found condemned. Lacke. Who have ſcen his eſtate, his hoſpitality, his 
To flatter z to endeavour ro pleaſe. | courteſy to ſtrangers. Peacham. 


OURT-CHAPLAIN. n. / 8 and chap- = *— 8 of - =_ —_— 
. . of affability and courteſy towards all kind o 
. che hols 1 * king 1 people, brought himſelt to a habit of neglect, 


d f . 
The maids of honour have been fully con- endnote e W ** 
vinced by a famous court-chaplain. Swift. i 


Courteſy is ſooner found in lowly ſhades 
CounT-Day, n. J. court and doy.] Da With ſmoky rafters, than in 7 halls, 
on which juſtice 1s ſolemnly adminiſ- | And courts of princes, whence it firſt was 
tered, 


nam'd. 1 Milton, 
The judge took time to deliberate, and the So gentle of condition was be known, 
next court- day he ſpoke, Arbuthnot and Pope. That through the court his corte et wr 
CouRT-DRESSER. n. /. [ court and r 3 | _ les. 
One that dreſſes the court, or perſons 1 I 
rank ; A flatterer. ou ſpurn d me ſuch a day; another time 


8 You call d me dog; and, for theſe courteſies 
There are many ways of fallacy ; ſuch arts of I'll hor. you thus much money. Shakſpeare. 
giving colours, appearances, and reſemblances, 


cov 


— - — 


\ 
if 

| 

| 


— > — 


; | R here, while I to th 

guiſhed from a ftreet. | by this court-dreſſer, fancy. Locke, . — * © tate be — %% 
5. Perſons who compoſe the retinue of a Coukr-TAvouR. 1. /. Favours or benefits When I was laſt at Exeter, 

prince. | beſtowed by princes. The mayor in courteſy ſhew'd me the caſtle, 


We part with the bleſſings of both worlds for | 
pleaſures, court-favours, and commiſſions ; and 
- at laſt, when we have fold ourſelves to our Juſts, 
we grow ſick of our bargain. L' Eftrange, 
CouRT-HAND. n. /. [court and Hand.] 
The hand or manner of writing uſed in 
records and judicial proceedings. 
He can make obligations, and write corr/- 
hand. Shakſpeare, 
CouRT-LADY, n, /. [court and lady.] A 
lady converſant or employed in court. 
The ſame ſtudy, long continued, is as intole- 
rable to them, as the appearing long in the ſame 
clothes or faſhion is to a court-/ady. Locke. 
Co“ ux ros. adj. [courtois, French, ] 
Elegant of manners ; polite ; well-bred ; 
full of acts of Pen 6 
He hath deſerved worthily of his country; 
and his aſcent is not by ſuch eaſy degrees, as 


| Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
Sound all the loſty inſtruments of war, 
And by that muſic let us all embrace; 
For heav*n to earth ſome of us never ſhall 
A ſecond time do ſuch a courteſy, Shakſpeare. 
Other ſtates, aſſuredly, cannot be juſtly ac- 
cuſed for not ſtaying for the firſt blow ; or for 
not accepting Polypbemus's courteſy, to be the 
laſt that ſhall be eaten up. .. 


3. The reverence made by women. 
Some country gitl, ſcarce to a court y bred, 
Would I much rather than Cornelia wed; 
If, ſupercilious, haughty, proud, and vain, 
She brought her father's triumphs in her train. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The poor creature was as full of courtefies as 
if I had been her godmother : the truth on't is, 
I endeavoured to make her look ſomething 
chriſtian-like, . Congreve's. Old Bachelor. 


4. A tenure, not of right, but by the fa- 


Their wiſdom was fo highly eſtcemed, that 
ſome of them were always employed to follow 
the courts of their kings, to adviſe them. Temple. 


6. Perſons who are aſſembled for the ad- 


miniſtration of juſtice, 
7. Any juriſdiction, military, civil, or 
4 ecoleſiaſtical, 


If any noiſe or ſoldier you perceive 
Near to the wall, by ſome apparent ſign 
Let us have knowledge ut the court of guard. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
The archbiſhop 
Of Canterbury, accompanied with other 
Learned and reverend fathers of his order, 
Held a late court at Dunſtable, Shakfpeare, 
I have at laſt met with the proceedings of the 
ezrt baron, held in that behalt. - Spettater, 


8. The art of pleaſing ;-the art of inſinua- 
tion; civility ; flattery. 


Tiy frailer virtue to betray thy friend? 


Him the prince with gentle cowr? did board. 

. Spenſer, 

. Naſt thou been never baſe? Did love ne'er 
bend 


Flatter me, make thy cut, and ſay it did; 
K::gs in a crewd would have their vices hid. 
Dryd. Aureng. 
Some fort of people, placing a great part of 
their happineſs in ſtrong drink, are always for- 
ward to make court to my young maſter, by 
offering that which they luve beſt themſelves. 


Co'urRTEOUSLY. adv. 


thoſe who have been ſupple and corrterus to the 


people. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 

They are one while courteous, civil, and oblig- 
ing; but, within a ſmall time after, are ſuper- 
cilious, ſharp, troubleſome, fierce, and excep- 
tious. South, 
[from courteous. 
Reſpectfully; civilly ; complaifantly. 

He thought them to be gentlemen of much 
more worth than their habits bewrayed, yet he 
let them courteouſfly paſs, Wotton, 

Whilſt Chriſt was upon earth, he was not only 


vour of others: as, to hold upon courteſy.. 


5. CourTEsy of England. A tenure by 


which, if a man marry an inheritrix,. 
that is, a woman ſeiſed of land, and 

etteth a child of her, that comes alive 
into the world, though both the child 
and his wife die forthwith, yet, if ſhe 
were in poſſeſſion, ſhall he keep the 
land during his life, and 1s called te- 
nant per legem Anglie, or by the courte/y 


Locke. 

I have been conſide ing why poets have ſuch 
ill ſucceſs in making their cure, ſince they are | 
allowed to be the greateſt and beſt of all flat- 
zerers: the defect is, that they flatter only in print 
or in writing, 84% to Cay. 


of England. Cowell, 
To Co'urTEsY. v. n. [from the noun.) 
1. To perform an act of reverence : it is 


now only uſed of women. | 
Toby approaches, and cour??/ies there to me. 


eaſy of acceſs, he did not only ceurteouſly receive 
all that addreſſed themſelves to him, but alſo 
did not diſdain himſelf to travel up and down 
the country, Calamy's Sermons, 

Alcinous, being prevailed upon by the glory 
of his name, entertained him courteorufly, | 


9. It is often uſed in compoſition in moſt ; Broome, The Law 3 Shatſpeare, 
3 ; 
of its ſenſes. way wy oven ey . [from courteous. ] that carr to. thaw, Jo tham reverence. 
To Count. v. 4. [from the noun. ] c mm 3 COMIN Tr i Bs Shakſpeare. 
1. To woo; to ſolicit a woman to mar- | = VBTSSAH. 4 f. þ. Legend, OW ; rence in the manner of 
riage. i ColuRTEZAN. I Lat.] A woman of the ** 2 N x 
. Follow a ſhadow, it flies you; TO 12 proſtitute * ſtrump et. If I ſhould meet her in my way, 
seem to fly it, it will purſue: | Tis a brave night to cool a ccurtexan. Shakſp, We hardly c to each other. Pricr; 


With them there are no ſtews, no diſſolute 
houſes, no caurteſans, nor any thing of that 
kind; nay they wonder, with deteſtation, at you 
in Europe, which permit ſuch things. Bacon, 

The Corinthian is a column laſciviouſly decked 
like a courtezan, Motton. 

Charizus, the brother of Sappho, in love with 
Rhodope the courtezany ſpent his whole eſtate 
upon her, Addiſon. | 

Co'URTESY. 1. /. [courtoiſie, Fr. corteſia, 


Italian.] 


So caurt a miſtreſs, the denies you; 
Let her alone, ſhe will court you. Ben Jonſan. 
Fir'd with her love, and with ambition led, 
The neighb'ring princes cart her nuptial bed. 
| Dryden's AEneid, 
Alas! Sempronius, would thou talk of love 
To Marcia, whilſt her father's life's in danger? 
Thou might'ſt as well cart the pale trembling 
veſtal, 
While ſhe beholds the holy flame expiring. 
Agaiſon's Cato, 


Co'urRT1ER. n. /. [from court. ] 

1. One that frequents or attends the courts 
of princes. 

He hath been a corrtier, he ſwears. —— 

If any man doubts that, let him put me to my 
purgation. I have trod a mealure ; I have flat- 
tered a lady; I have been politick with my 
friend, ſmooth with mine enemy; I have un- 
done three tay lors; 1 have had four quarrels, 
and like to have fought one. Sal ſpcare. 


CaW 
You ate @ flattering boy. ; now, I fer you'll 


. 


: be ; COUrPIET . M1346 28 ease. 
ou know I am no courtier, nor verſed in 
ſtate - affairs. | RENE 
The mee figure in a picture, is like a king 
among fie riert, who ought io dim the luſtre 
of his attendants. — . 
2. One that courts or ſolicits the favour 
of anorher, | 
What 
Made thee, all honour'd, honeſt Roman Brutus, 
With the arm'd reſt, courtiers of beauteous free- 
dom, 3 
To drench the capitol ? Shakſpeare, 
There was not among all our princes a greater 
courtier of the people than Richard 113.3; not 
out of fear, but wiſdom, Suckling. 
Co'vurxTINE. See CURTAIN, 


Co'vxTLIKE. adj. [court and like,) Ele- 
gant ; polite. 
Our Engliſh tongue is, I will not ſay as facred 
as the Hebrew, or as learned as the Greek, but 
as fluent as the Latin, as courteous as the Spa- 
niſh, as court/ike as tie French, and as amorous 
as the Italian. Camden Remains. 
ColuxrLix ESS. u. J. [from courtly.] 
Elegance of manners ; grace of mien; 
complaiſance ; civility. 
The lighteſt part that you excel in, is courtli- 
neſs. | Lord Digby to Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Co'urTLING. n, / [from court.) A cour- 
tier; a retainer to a court. 
Courtling, I rather thou ſhould' utterly 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it froſtily. 
Ben Tonſon. 
Co'urTLY. adj. [from court.) Relatin 
or retaining to the court; elegant; ſoft , 
flattering. 


, 
4 


con. 


„ 


cow 


toe, Dutch.) The female of the bull; 
the horned animal with cloven feet, Kept 
for het milk arid calves. eee e 
We ſee that the horns of oxen and cows, for 
the moſt part, are larger than the bull's ; which 
is cauſed by abundance of moiſture, which in the 
horns of the bull failerh; Baton, 
After the fever is diminiſhed; aſſes and goats 
milk may be-neceſſiry ; yea; a diet of rows milk 
alone. Wiſemdns Surgery. 
Then, leaving in the fields his grazing cows, 
He ſought himſelf ſome hoſpitable houſe : 
- Good Creton entertain'd his godlike gueſt. 


Drytden's Fables. 
To Cow. v. a. [from coward, by contrac- 
tion, ] To depreſs with fear to op- 
preſs with habitval timidity. 
Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd—— 
Accurſed be that tongue that telis me ſo, 
For it hath co tod my better part of man. Skaiſ. 
By reaſon of their frequent revolts, they have 
drawn upon themſelves the preſſures of war fo 
often, that it ſeems to have ſomewhat cowed then 
ſpirits, Heels Vocal Foreſt. 
For when men by their wives are cow'd, 
Their horns of courſe are underſtood. © Hudibras, 


Cow-HeRD. n./. [com, and bynd, Sax. 


a keeper. ] One whoſe occupation is 
to tend cows. | 


Cow-RousE. n. . [cow and houſe. ] The 
houſe in which kine are kept. 


You muſt fouſe your milch-cows, that you 
give hay to, in your cow-heuſe all night. 


Mortimer, 
Cow-LEECH. . /. [cow and leech. ] One 
who profeſſes to cure diſtempered cows. 


"COW 


And with forflicewinrdice his carcaſe name 
Whoſe living hands immartaltz\di/his name. 


Fairy Quern. 


Gallant and fearleſs courage will turn u. to a 
native and heraick valour, and make them hate 
the cowardice of doing wrong; NMilrons 

None wa uy xk for falling is no ſhare, 

And coward7ee alone is loſs of fame: ; 
The vent'rous knight is from the ſaddic thrown, 
But *tis. the fault of fortune, not his own. Dryd. 

This great, this holy, this terrible Being, is 
preſent to all our affections; ſees every, freache- 
rous inclination of our heart to deſert his fervice ; 
and treaſures up, againſt the day of his wrath, 
the ſecret cowardice which deters us from aſſert- 
ing his cauſe, which prevails on us to com 


war way 
the vices of the great, to applaud the libertine, 
and laugh with the prophane. Rogers. 


Co'WARDLINESS. * [ from coxard!y. } 
Timidity ; cowardice 
Co'WARDLY. adi. [from c rd.] 
1. Fearful ; timorous; puſillanimous. 
An Egyptian ſuothſayer made Antonius believe 
that his genius, otherwiſe brave aud confident, 
was in the preſence of Octav ius poor and chro- 
ardly. Bacon's Nati al Higory. 
2. Mean; befitting a coward ; procetd- 
ing from fear. 
I do find it cowward/; and vile, 
For fear of what might fall, ſo tio prevent 
The time of life. Shakſpeare. 
Let all ſuch as can enlarge their cunſcicnccs 
like hell, and ſtyle a cowardly ſilence in Chriſt's 
cauſe diſcretion, knuw, that Chrilt will one day 
{corn them. | South, 
Co'wARDLY. adv. In the manner of a 
coward ; meanly ; vilely. 


He ſharply reproved them as men of no cou 


rage, who had moſt coward!y turned their backs 
upon their enemies. Knoles, 
COWS. 


Co'warpsHre. n. . [from coward.) The 
Though there are many pretenders to the art |  charaQter or qualities of a coward 
of farriering and cows»/ceching, yet many of them meanneſa. Ne in uf> 
are very ignorant, eſpecially in the country. ; : 


l A very paltry bov, and more a coward than 4 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. LAS hone de f . — 
hare: his diſhoneſty appears in leaving his friend 
Cow-wR ED. n./. [cow and verd.] A TE : 


: To Cow-LEECH. v.n. To profeſs to cure 
In our own time (excuſe ſome courtly ſtrains) | 


No whiter page than Addiſon's remains. Pope. 

. Co'urTLy. adv. In the manner of courts ; 
elegantly. 
They can produce nothing ſo courtly writ, or 


which exprefles ſo much the converſation of a 
gentleman, as fir John Suck ling. Dryden, 


k . here in neceſſity, and deny ing bim; and for his 
Co'urTsHIP. n ＋. from court ] ſpecies of chervil. cowardfhip, aſk Fabian. Shaiſpeare, 
7 2 . : -COW+- * — 7 . * . . i 4 
1. The act of ſoliciting favour. 6 8 1. J. [cow and wheat.} A To Co'wen. v. n. [cwrrian, Welſh 3 
He paid his courzAip with the crowd, « 


As far as modeſt pride allow'd. Swift. 
2. The ſolicitation of a woman to mar- 
riage. 
Be metry, and employ your chieſeſt thoughts 
To crtfhip, and ſuch fair oſtents of love, 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. Shak, 
In tedious court/hip we declare our pain, | 


courber, Fr. or perhaps borrowed from 

the manner in which a cow ſinks on her 

| Knees.] To ſink by . bending the 
knees ; to ſtoop ; to ſhrink. 


Let the pail be put over the man's head above 


water, then he cower down, and the pail be 
prefled down with him, 


CO'WARD. n. /. [couard, Fr. of uncer- 
tain derivation, ] | 


1. A poltroon; a wretch whoſe predo- 
minant paſſion is fear. 


Pyrocles did ſuch wonders, beyond belief, as 
was able to lead Muſidorus to courage, though 


Bacon, 
he had been born a coward. Sidney. The ſplitting rocks cow'r'd in the ſinking 
And ere we kindneſs find, firſt meet diſdain. There was a ſoldier that vaunted, before Ju- ſands, : a 
Dryden. lius Cæſar, of the hurts he had received in his And would not daſh me with their ragged ſides. 
Every man in the time of courtfip, and in the face, Cæſar, knowing him to be but a cowerd, ; Shot ſpeare. 
arſ entrance of marriage, puts on a behaviour told him, You were beſt take heed, next time As thus he ſpake, each bird and beaſt beheld, 
like my correſpondent's holiday ſuit. Addiſon, 


you run away, how you look back. Bacon. 
Some are brave one day, and cowards another, 
as great captains have = told me, from their 
own experience and obſervation. Temple. 
A coward does not always eſcape with diſ- 
grace, but ſometimes alſo he loſes his life. South. 
Tremble ye not, oh friends! and cowards fly, 
Doom'd by the ſtern Telemachus to die! Pope. 


2. It is ſometimes uſed in the manner of 
an adjective. 


3. Civility ; elegance of manners. 
My court/hip to an univerſity, i 
My modeſty I give to ſoldiers bare ; 
My patience to a gameſter's ſhare, | Donne. 
CO'USIN. n. /. [couſin, Fr. conſanguineus, 
Latin, ] 
1. Any one collaterally related more re- 


motely than a brother or ſiſter. 
Macbeth unſeam'd him. 


Approaching two and two; theſe cox'ring low 
With blandiſhment, each bird ſtoop'd on his 
wing. Milton, 
Our dame fits cow'ring ver a kitchen fie; 

I draw freſh air, and nature's works admire, 

| Dryden. 

Co'wisH. adj. [from To cow, to awe.] 
Timorous; fearful ; mean; puſillani- 

mous ; cowardly, Not in uſe, 


It is the corw7/; terrour of his fpirit, 
: 2 : dertake: he“! 2 
. ,,,. 
ybalt, my coufin / O my brother's child! * : ! , | : 
Unhappy fight ! alas, the blood is ſpill'd And rais'd the houſe with loud wa L Co'WKEEPER. n. / [cow and Keeper. 
Of my dear kinſman. Shakſpeare. cry. akſpeare. 


Thou art, great lord, my father's ſiſter's ſon, 
And coufin german to great Priam's ſeed. Shal/. 


2. A title given by the king to a noble- 


One whoſe buſineſs is to keep cows. 
The terms coroterper and hogherd are not to be 
uſed in our poetry; but there are no finer v ords 


Invading fears repel my coward joy, 
And ills foreſeen the preſent bliſs deftroy. Prier. 


Co'wARDICE. u. /. [from coward.] Fear; 


| 
in the Greek language. Breove. i 
man, particularly to thoſe of the habitual timidity ; puſillanimity ; Want COWL. 1. / [cuglz, Saxon; cucullus, | 
council. of courage. 4, TAP | 
| 2 . . Certes, fir knight, ye been too much to | 1. A monk s hood, | 
COW. n. /. Lin the plural anciently line, blame, You may imagine that Francis Corpfield did 
or keen, now commonly cocos; cu, Sax. 


422 2 


Thus for to blot the honour of the dead 3 


ſcratch his clbow, when te had ſweetly invents 
313 
i 


p 


«v 
— — —— oo 


c o 


ad, to fighfy bis name, ſaint Francis with bis 
ſfriery cowl in a cornfield. amde n. 
What Arm more, you cry, than crown and 
en tell you, friend, a wiſe man and a fool. Pope. 
2. [ Perhaps from cool, cooler, a veſſel in 
which hot liquor is ſet to cool.] A 
veſſel in which water is carried on a 
pole between two. 
CowL-STAFF. n. . [cowl and flaff.] The 
ſtaff on which a veſſel is ſupported be- 


tween two men. 
Mounting him upon a cow!-faff, 
Which (toſſing him ſomething high) ; 
He apprchended to be Pegaſus, Suckling. 
The way by a cowl-/laff is ſafer: the ſtaff 
muſt have a bunch in the middle, ſomewhat 
wedge-like, and covered with a ſoft bolſter. 
Wiſeman. 
Co'wsLiP. n. . [paralyſis ; curlippe, 
Sax. as ſome think, from their reſem- 
blance of ſcent to the breath of a cow ; 
perhaps from growing much in pal- 
ture grounds, and often meeting the 
cow's lip. r 
Cowſlip is alſo called pagil, grows wild in the 
meadows, and is a ſpecics of primroſe. Miller. 
He might as well ſay, that a cowſlip is as 
white as a lily. Sidney. 
Where the bee ſucks, there ſuck I; . 
In a cowſlip's bell I lie. Shak ſpare. 
Thy little ſons 
Permit to range the paſtures : gladly they 


Will mow the cow//ip poſies, faintly ſweet. 
| Philips. 


Cows-LUN WORT. n. J. A ſpecies of 


mullein. 


Co'xcoms. . ſ. [cock and comb, corrupted | 


from cock*s comb. | 


1, The top of the head. | 
As the cockney did to the eels, when ſhe put 
them i” the paſty alive; ſhe rapt them o' th 
cc with a ftick, and cried, down, wantons, 
down | | Shakſpeare, 


2. The comb reſembling that of a cock, 
which licenſed fools wore formerly in 


eir caps. 


There, take my coxcemb : why, this ſellow 


has baniſhed two of his daughters, and did the 
third a bleſſing againſt his will: if thou follow 
him, thou mult needs wear my coxcomb. Shak, 


3. A fop; a ſuperficial pretender to know- 


ledge or accompliſhments, 
| I ſent to her, 
By this ſame coxcomb that we have i' th' wind, 
Tokens and letters, which ſhe did reſend. Shak. 
I ſcorn, quoth ſhe, thou coxcemb filly, i 
Quarter or council from a ſoe. Hudibras, 
It is a vanity for every pretending coxcomb to 
make himſelf one of the party ſtill with his bet- 
ters. I' Eftrange,. 
They overfiowed with ſmart repartees, and 
were only diſtinguiſhed from the intended wits 
by being called coxcombs, though they deſerved 
not ſo ſcandalous a name. Dryden, 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of ſchools, 
And ſome made coxcombs, nature meant but fools, 


Pope. 
4. A kind of red flower. 
Cox co'MICAL. adj. from coxcomb.] Fop- 
piſh ; conceited : a low word, unworthy 
of uſe. 


Becauſe, 2s he was a very natural writer, and 
they were without prejudice, without prepoſſel- 


fon, without affectation, and without the influ- 


ence of coxcomzent, ſenſeleſs cabal, they were at 
liberty to rcceive the impreſſions which things 
naturally made on their minds. Dennis. 
COY. adj. [coi, French; from guictus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Modctt ; decent. 


| 


COL 
. "© Jaſoft is as coy as is a maide? | 
He Eire piteouſly, but nought he ſaid. Chaucer. 


2. Reſerved ; not acceſſible; not eafily | 


condeſcending to familiarity. 
And vain delight ſhe ſaw he light did paſs, 
A foe of folly and immodeſt toy; 
Still ſolemn fad, or fill diſdainful coy. Spenſer. 
Like Phoebus ſung the no leſs am'rous boy: 
Like Daphne ſhe, as lovely and as coy. Waller. 
At this ſeaſon every ſmile of the ſun, like the 
ſmile of a cey lady, is as dear as it is uncommon. 
. 5 Pope. 
The Nile's coy ſource. bes nt Grainger. 
To Cov. v. n. ¶ from the adjective.] 


1. To behave with reſerve; to reject. fa- 


miliarity. | & "i 
What, coying it again! 
No more; but make me happy to my guſt, 
That is, without your ſtruggling. Dryden. 
Retire! I beg you, leave me. 
Abus to cey it! 

With qne who knows you too! Rorbe. 
2. To make difficulty; not to conde- 
ſcend willingly. | 5 

8 If he coy'd 
To hear Cominius ſpeak, I'll keep at home. 
| 44 © 18 Shakſpeare's Corſolanus. 
To Cov. v. a. [for decoy. . To allure. 
Not in uſe. 2 N | 191329) 1 | 
I' mountebank their loves, 
Coy their hearts from them, and come home be- 
loved | 
Of all the rrades in Rome. Shakſpeare. 
Co'rLy. adv, [from coy.] With reſerve ; 
with difinclination to familiarity. 

This ſaid, his hand he <oyly ſnatch'd away 
From forth Antinous' hand Chapman, 
Co“ yx ESS. n. . [from coy.] Reſerve; 

unwillingneſs to become familiar. 

When the ſun hath warmed the earth and wa- 
ter, three or four male carps wil! follow a fe- 

male; and ſhe putting on a ſeeming coyneſs, they 
force her through weeds and flags. Walton. 

When the kind nymph would cen feign, 

And hides but to be found again. Dryden. 
Co'vsTREL, n. / A ſpecies of degenerate 
hawk. FEAR C4 | 

One they might traſt, their common wrongs 

to wreak : 
The muſket and the coyfrel were too weak, 

Too fierce the falcon. Dryden. 
Coz. u. ſ. A cant or familiar word, con- 
tracted from coin. | 

| Be merry, ce; ſince ſudden ſorrow 
Serves to ſay thus, ſome good thing comes to- 
morrow. Shatkſpeare. 
To COZEN. v. a. [To coſe is in the old 
Scotch dialect, as Junius obſerves, to 
chop or change; whence cozen, to 


cheat ; becaule in ſuch traffick there is | 
commonly fraud, ] To cheat; to trick; 


to defrand. 
Let the queen pay never fo fully, Jer the 


muſier-maſter view them never, fo dilligently, | 


let the deputy or general look to them never fo 
exactly, yet they can cozen them all. Spenſer, 
Goring loved no man fo weil but that he 
would  cozen him, and expoſe him to publick 
mirth for having been cozened, Clarendon. 
He that ſuffers a government to be abuſed by 
careleſſneſs or neglect, does the ſame thing with 
him that malicivuily and corruptly ſets himſelf 
to coxen it. a L' Efirange. 
You are not obliged to a literal belief of what 
the poet ſays; but you are pleaſed with the 
image, without being cozened by the fiction. 
"ice Dryden. 
What if I pleaſe to lengthen out his date 
A day, and t. ke a pride t 14.29” fate. Dry4. 
Cnildren nay ie cozc- £4 ity a knowledge ut 
the letters, and be taug't tv read, without per- 
ceiving it to be any thing but a port. Locke. 


3. A peevith moroſe perſon. 


| 


| S A 


Cola E. n. /. I from chen.] Fraud; 


deceit; artifice; fallacy; trick; cheat ; 
the practice of . 1 | 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the cye, .. 
Diſguiſed cheaters. | Shakſpeare. 
Wiſdom without honeſty is meer craft-and 
* cozenage; and therefore the reputation of honeſty 
muſt firſt be gotten, which cannot be 'but by 
living well: a good life is a main argument, 
| Ben Fcnſon's Diſcoveries, 
There's no ſuch thing as that we beauty call, 
It is meer coxcnage all; ; 
For though ſome long ago 
Like certain colours mingled ſo and fo, 
That doth not tie me now from chuſing new. 
| ; | * Suckling, 
Imaginary appearances offer themſelves to our 
impatient minds, which entertain theſe counter- 
feits, without the leaſt ſuſpicion of their coxenage. 
Glanville's Scepfis, | 
Strange cox nage none would live paſt years 
again, 8 
Vet all hope pleaſure in what yet remain; 
And from the dregs of life think to receive 


What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 


* De d. A. 

Baut all theſe are trifles, if we conſider the Gus 

and cozenage of trading men and ſhopkeepers. 

Swift, 

Co'ZENER. n. / [from cozen.] A cheater 3 
a de frauder. 


| Indeed, fir, there are cozeners abroad, and 
therefore it behoves men to be wary. Saal ſp. 


CRAB. a. / [cnabba, Sax. 4rable, Dut. ] 
1. A cruſtaceous fiſh. 


Thoſe that caſt the“ chell are, t fer, 
the crab, the eta w fifhi = — 
man, and the tortoi #34 lie old ſhells are never 
| found; ſo as it is like" ney ſcale off and crumble 
away by degrees. Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 
Ihe fox catches crab fiſh with his tail, which 
Olaus Magnus faith he himſelf 


was an eye-wit⸗ 
neſs of. a y 


Derhan, 


2. A wild apple; the tree that bears a wild 


apple. 
* Noble ſtock 
Was graft with crab tree flip, whoſe fruit thou 
art, | 


2 Shatſpearts 
- Fetch me a dozen crab tree ſtaves, and ſtrong 
ones; theſe are but ſwitches. Shaxſpeare, 


When roaſted crabs kiſs in the bowl, 
Then nightly fings the ſtaring owl, Shakſpeare, 
Tell why a graft, taking nouriſhment from a 
crab ſtock/ ſnhall have a fruit more noble than its 
nurſe and parent, Taylor, 


4. A wooden engine with three claws for 
launching of ſhips, or heaving them 
into the dock. | Piilllips, 

5. The ſign in the zodiack. 

Then parts the Twins and Crab, the Dog di- 
vides, | 

And Argo's keel, that broke the fruthy tides, 
— Creech, 

CRAB, adj. It is uſed by way of contempt 
for any ſour or degenerate fruit: as, a 
crab cherry, a crab plum. 

Better gleanings their worn ſoil con boaſt 
Than the crab vintage of the neighb'ring coaſt, 
| Dryden, 

CRA'BRED. adj. [from crab.] 

1. Peeviſh ; moroſe ; cynical ; ſour, 

A man of years, yet freſh, as mote appear, 
Of ſwarth complexion, and of crabbed hue, 
That him full of melancholy did ſhew. Spenſer, 
| O, ſhe is 
Ten times more gentle, than her father 's cra/ bed; 
And he's compos'd of harſhneſs, Shatſpeare. 
2. Harſh; unplcaling. . 
That was when 
Tluce crabbed months had four'd themſelves te 
death, 
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Ere 1 could make thee open thy white hand, 
And clepe thyſelf my love. Shak 
How charming is divine philoſophy ! 

Nat harſh and crabbed, as dull fools ſuppoſe, 
But muſical as is Apollo's lute, 

And a perpetual feaft of nectar'd ſweets, 


Where no crude furfeit reigns. Milton. 
- Difficult ; perplexing. 
5 Beſide, he was a ſhrewd philoſopher, 
And had read wy text and gloſs over; 
Whate'er the crabbedft author hath, | 
He underſtood b' implicit faith. Hudibras. 


Lucretius had choſen a ſubject naturally crab- 

bed. Dryden, 
Your crabbed rogues that read Lucretius 

Are againſt gods, you know. Prior. 


Crx4a'BBEDLY. adv. [from crabbed.] Pec- 
viſhly ; moroſely ; with perplexity. 

Cr a'BBEDNESS. n. / [from crabbed.] 

1. Sourneſs of taſte. 

2. Sourneſs of countenance; aſperity of 
manners. | 

3. Difficulty ; perplexity. 888 

CRra'BER. u. / 

The poor fiſh have enemies enough, beſide 
ſuch unnatural fiſhermen as otters, the cormo- 
rant, and the craber, which ſome call the 
water-rat. : Watton's Angler. 

CraBs-EYES. n. Whitiſh bodies, 
rounded on one tide, and depreſſed on 
the other, heavy, moderately hard, and 
without ſmell. They are not the eyes 
of any creature, nor do they belong to 
the crab, but are produced by the com- 

3 n . . 
mon czawkſ! ne ſtones are bred in 
two ſeparate one on each fide of 
the ſtomach. hey are alkaline, ab- 
ſorbent, and in ſome degree diuretick. 
| Hill. 


Several perſons had, in vain, endeavoured to 
ſtore themſelves with crabs-eyes. | Boyle. 


CRACK. »n. /. [ &raeck, Dutch. ] 

1. A ſudden diſruption, by which the 
parts are ſeparated but a little way from 
each other, Pug ' 

2. The chink, fiſſure, or vacuvity made by 
diſruption ; a narrow breach. 

Contufions, when great, do uſually produce a 
fi ſſure or crack of the ſkull, either in the ſame 
part where the blow was inflicted, or in the con- 
trary part. | Wiſeman. 


At length it would crackgin many places; 


and thoſe cracks, as they dilited, would appear 
of a pretty good, but yet obſcure and dark, 
ſky-colour. 1 Newton's Opticks. 
3. The ſound of any body burſting or 
falling. 75 
If I ſay ſooth, I muſt report they were 
As cannons overcharg'd with double cracks. 
Shakſpeare*'s Macbeth, 
Now day appears, and with the day the king, 
Whoſe carly care had robb'd him of his reſt: 
Far of the cracks of falling houſes ring, 
And ſhrie ks of ſubjects pierce his tender breaſt. 
Dryden. 
4. Any ſodden and quick ſound. 
A fourth? —ſtart eye! 
What will the line ſtretch out to th“ crack of 
doom ? Shal ſpeare. 
Vulcan was employed in hammering out thun- 
derboits, that every now and then flew up from 
the anvil with dreadful cracts and flaſhes, A470. 
5. Change of the voice in puberty. 
And let us, Paladour, though now our voices 
Have got the manniſh crack, ſing him to th" 
ground. Shatſpeare, 
6. Breach of chaſtity. 
I cannot 
Believe this crack to be in my dread miſtreſs, 
So ſovereignly being honourable, Shakſpeare, 
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7. Crazineſs of intellect. FS 27” 1 ; 


8. A man crazed. ARTIE 
I have invented projects for raifing millions, 
without burthening the ſubje&; but cannot get. 
the parliament” to liſten to me, who look upon 
me as a crack and a 4 Addi ſon. 

9. A whore; in low language. 

10. A boaſt. n 3 a 


Leaſings, backbitings, and vain-glorious cracks 


All thoſe againſt that fort did bend their batteries. 

| Spenſer, 

11. A boaſter. This is only in low 
phraſe, 


To CRACK. v. a. [ Lraeclen, Dutch. ] 

1. To break into chinks; to divide the 
parts a little from each other. 

Look to your pipes, and cover them with freſh 
and warm litter out of the ſtable, a good thick- 
neſs, leſt the froſt crack them. Mortimer, 

2. To break; to ſplit. 

O, madam, my heart is crackd, it 's cract' d. 

| | Shakſpeare 

Thou wilt quarrel with a man for cracking nuts, 
having no other reaſon but becauſe thou haſt ha- 


zel eyes, Shakſpeare. 
Should ſome wild fig-tree take her native 
bent, np 


And heave below the gaudy monument, 

Would crack the marble titles, and diſperſe 

The characters of all the lying verſe. Dryden. 

Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather rings 

Her knell alone, by cracking of her ftrings. 
BY Donne, 

Honour is like that glaſſy bubble, 
That finds philoſophers ſuch trouble; 
Woroſe leaſt part crac&*d, the whole does fly, 
And wits are crack*d to find out why. Hudibras 

3. To do any thing with quickneſs or 
ſmartneſs. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks; 
He takes nis chirping pint, he cracks his * 

ope. 
4. To break or deſtroy any thing. 

You'll crack a quart together ! Ha, will you 
not ? Shakſpeare, 

Love coals, friendſhip falls off, brothers'di- 
vide: in cities, mutinies ; in countries, diſcord; 
in-palaces, treaſon ; and the bond cracked *rwixt 
ſon and father. Shatſprare's King Lear, 

5. To craze; to weaken the intellect. 

I was ever of opinion, that the philoſopher's 
ſtone, and an holy war, were but the rendezvous 
of cracked brains, that wore their feather in their 
heads. - Bacor's Hoy Nur. 

He thought none poets till their brains were 
crackt, Rojcommen. 

To CRACK. v. n. 
1. To burſt; to open in chinks. 

By misfortune it cracked in the cooling, where- 
by we were reduced to make uſe of one part, 
which was ſtraight and intire. Hoyle. 

2. To fall to ruin. 

The credit not only of banks, but of exche- 
quers, cracks when little comes in and much 
goes out. Dryden. 

3. To utter a loud and ſudden ſound. 

I will board her, though ſhe chide as loud 

As thunder, whea the clouds in autumn crack, 
Shak/peare. 
4. To boaſt: with . 

To look like her, are chimney-ſweepers black, 
And ſince het time are colliers counted bright, 

And Ethiops F their ſweet complexion crack : 
Dark needs no candles now, fur dark is light, 

. Shatſpeare. 
CRACK-BRAINED, adj. [crack and brain- 
ed.] Crazy; without right reaſon, 

We have ſent you an anſwerto the ill-ground- 
ed ſophiims of thole cract-brainet teilows, 

Arbuthucr and Pepe, 

CRACK-HEMP. n. / [crack and hemp.) 

A wretch fated to the gallows; a cracx- 
rope e furcifer, 


et ˙¹m ee, Mr. 


C/RA) 


. Come hither crack-hemp' *' 
l hope I may cbuſe, fir, 
Come hither, you rogue: 1 
What, have you forgot me ? Shak ſpeave. 
CRACK-ROPE. n. 4 [crack and rope. ] 
A fellow that deſerves hanging. 


CAA“ C KER. n. / [from crack. ] 
1. A noiſy boaſting fellow. 
What cracker is this ſame that deafs our ears 
With this abundance of ſuperfluous breath ? 
Shakſpeare's King John. 
2. A quantity of gunpowder confined ſo 
as to burſt with great noiſe. 
The bladder, at its breaking, gave a great re- 
port, almoſt like a cracker, Beule. 
_ And,when, for furious haſte to run, 
They durſt not ſtay to fre a gun, 
Have done 't with bonfres, and at home 
Made ſquibs and crackers overcome. Hudibras, 
Then furious be begins his march, 
Drives rattling o'er a brazen arch, 
With ſquibs and crackers arm'd, to throw 
Among the trembling crowd below. Swift, 


To CRA'CKLE. v. n. [from crack.) To 
make ſlight cracks; to make ſmall and 


frequent noiſes ; to decrepitate. 
All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 
Are but as ice which crackles at a thaw. Dcnne, 
I fear to try new love, 
As boys to venture on the unknown ice 
That crack/es underneath them. Dryden. 
Caught her diſhevelPd hair and rich attire; 
Her crowa and jewels crack/ed in the fire. 
Dryden's AEneid. 
Marrow is a ſpecifick in that ſcurvy which oc- 
caſiohs a crackling of the bones; in which cale 
marrow performs its natural function of moiſten< 
ing them. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


Cra'cxNEL. n. . [from crack.) A hard 
brittle cake. 


Albee my love he ſeek with daily ſute, 
His clowniſh gifts and curteſies I diſdain, 
His kids, his cractnels, and his early fruit. 
8 enſer. 
Pay tributary cyactnelt, which he ſells; 
And with our offerings help to raiſe his vails. 


| Dryaen's Juvenal, 
CRADLE. #. / [cpavel, Saxon.] 


I. A moveable bed, on which children or 
ſick perſons are agitated with a ſmooth 


and equal motion, to make them ſleep. 

She had indeed, fir, a ſon for her cradle, ere 

ſhe had a huſband for her bed. Shakſpeare, 
No jutting frieze, 

Buttrice nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
un made his pendant bed and procreant cradle. 
N Shatſpeare. 

His birth, perhaps, ſome pa'try village hides, 
And ſets his cradle out of fortune's way, Dryd, 

A child knows his nurſe and his crad/e, and by 
degrees the playthings of a little more advanced 
age. Lzcke, 

The crate and the tomb, alas, ſo nigh ! 
To ive is ſcarce diitinguiſh'd from to die. Pricy, 

Me jet the tender office long engage, 
To rock the cradle of repoſing age; 

With lenient arts extend a mother's breath, 
Make languor ſmile, and ſmooth the bed of death. 
; : Pepe. 
2. It is uſed for infancy, or the fuſt part 
of life. 

He knew them to be inclincd altorether to 
war, and therefore wholly trained them up, even 
{rom Heir cradles, in ams and military exercites; 

| SP-1.jer's Tre/and, 

The new duke's daughter, her coun, loves 
ler; being ever, rom their era] 


* 


ew cane, led te ge her. 

8449 rare 3 15 10 ide its 
Trey thonid ſcarcely depart frem a fm - of 

wo: trip, in which they had been educated from 

: their cral/e, Ciarernycon * 


3. [Withſvrgeons.} A caſe for abreken 
bonc, to Keep off preſſure, 
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4. [With Mipwrights:] A frame of tim- 
ber raiſed dong the oiitfide of a ſhip by 
the bulge, ſerving more ſecurely. and 
commodiouſly to help to launch her. 
"EO Harris. 

2¹ Cra'DLE. v. a, [from the ſubſtantive. ] 
To lay in a cradle; to rock in a cradle. 

He that hath been cradled in majeſty, will not 
leave the throne to play with beggars. Glarwville. 
The tears fteal from our eyes, when in the ſtreet 
With ſome betrothed virgin's herſe we meet; 

- Our infant's fun'ral, from the cheated womb 
Convey'd to earth, and cradled in a tomb. Dryd. 

He thall be cradle in my ancient ſhield, ſo 
famous through the univerſities. Ah. and Pope. 


CraDLie-clotnues. u. / [from cradle 
and clothes.) Bedclothes belonging to a 


cradle. 

O could it be prov'd 
That ſome night-tripping fairy had exchang'd, 
In crad/e-cloatis, our children, where they lay, 
And call mine Percy, his Plantagenet ; 


Then would I have his Harry, and he mine. 
Shakſpeare. 


CRAFT. n./. [enæpr, Sax. creft, in old 
Welſh. ] 
1. Manual art; trade. 

L hear an objection, even from ſome well- 
meaning men, that theſe delightful crafts may 
be divers ways ill-applied in a land. Wotton, 

2. Art; ability; dexterity. 

A poem is the work of the poet; poeſy is his 
* Kill or craft of making, the very fi 

the work. | 

3. Fraud; cunning ; artifice. 
Th' offence is holy that ſhe hat 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft,” 
Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. 


Ben Fonſon. 


Shakſp. | 


tion itſelf of | 


h committed ll | 


This gives us a full view of wonderful art and | 


craft in raifing ſuch a ſtructure of power and 
ien 3 
4. Small failing veſſels. 
To Carr. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
play tricks; to pracliſe artifice, Out 
of uſe. | | 
You've made fair hands, 
You and your crafts! You've crafted fair. 
Shakſpeare's Goriolanus, 
Cra'fT1LY. adv. hare craſty.] Cunning- 
ly; artfully ; with more art than honeſty. 
But that which moſt impaired his credit, was 
the common report that he did, in all things, fa- 
vour the chriſtians; and had, for that cauſe, 
craftily perſuaded Solyman to take in hand the 


anfortunate Perſian war. Anallcs. 
May he not craftily infer 

The rules of friendſhip too ſevere, 

Which chain him to a hated tiuſt; 

Which make him wretched to be juſt? Prior. 


Cra'rTtiNess. n. /. [from crafty. ] Cun- 
ning; ſtratagem. 2 
He taketh the wiſe in their own craftineſs, Jab. 
Cna'rrsuAx. n. /. [craft and man.] An 
artificer; a manufacturer; a mechanick. 
That her became, as poliſh'd ivory, 
Which cunning crafeſman's hand hath overlaid 
With fair vermillion. Spenſer. 
What reverence he did throw my 5 227 7a 
ing poor craftſmen with the craft of (miles. 
* JP Shakſpeare. 
What a reſemblance this advice carries to the 
oration of Demetrius to his fellow craf: men / 
p Decay of Piety. 


Cra'rrsMASTER, . % [craft and ma/- | 


ter.] A man ſkilled in his trade. 


He is not his craftſmaſier, he doth not do it 


Tight. Shat ſpeare. 
There is art in pride: a man might as ſoon 
learn a trade. Thoſe who were not m_—_ up 
2llier. 


to it, ſeldom prove their crafeſmafer, 


le. 


ö 


| 
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CA rv. adj. [from rraſt.] N 
artful; full of artifices; fraudulent; fly. 
Nay, you may think my love was crafty love, 
And call it cunning. . akſpeare's King John. 
This oppreflivn did, of force and neceſſity, 
make the Iriſh a crafty. people; for ſuch as are 
oppreſſed, and live in Navery, are. ever put to 
their ſhifts. Davies en Ireland. 
Before he came in fight, the crafty god 
His wings diſmiſs'd, but till 12 wo. 
| Ty 
No body was ever ſo cunning as to conceal 
their being ſo; and every boch is ſhy and diſ- 
truſtful of craſty men. Locke. 


CRAG. n./. | 
Britiſh, a rough ſteep rock; 


* 


1. Cray is, in 


and is uſed in the fame ſenſe in the 

northern counties at this day. Gibſon. 
2. The rugged protuberance of a rock. 

And as mount Etna vomits ſulphur out, 

With clifts of burning crags, and tire and ſmoke, 

- Fairfax, 

Who hath diſpos'd, but thou, the winding way, 

Where ſprings down from the ſteepy crage do 


beat. r ton. 
A lion ſpied a goat upon the crag of a high 
rock, L' Eftrange, 


3. The neck. 
They looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 

And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and fo ſtate. Spenſer. 

4. The ſmall end of a neck of mutton : a 
low word. | 

CRra'cGED. adj. [from crag.] Full o 
ine qualities and prominences. | 

On a huge hill, 

Cragged and ſteep, truth ſtands. Crafhaw, 
CRA'GGEDNESS. . . [from cragged.] 
Fulneſs of crags or prominent N 

The craggedneſs or ſtecpneſs of that mountain, 


maketh many parts of it in a manner inacceſſible. 
Brerewood, 
CRraA'GGINESS. 2. /. [from craggy.] The 
ſtate of being craggy. | EI 
Cra'ccy. adj, [from crag.] Rugged; 
full of prominences ; rough to on, 
or climb. 
That ſame wicked wight 
His dwelling has low in an ho!low cave, 
Far undeineath a craggy clift ypight, 
Dark, doleful, dreary, like a greedy grave. 
Spenſer. 
It was impoſſible to paſs up the woody and 
craggy hills, without the loſs of theſe command- 
ers. Raleigh's Effays. 
Mountaineers that from Severus came, 
Ancl from the cragey cliffs of Tetrica, Dryden. 
The town and republick of St. Marino ſtands 
on the top of a very high and 405 mountain. 
ifs 


Addiſon on Italy. 
To CRAM. v. a. * Saxon. ] 


1. To ſtuff; to fill with more than can 
conveniently be held. 
As much love in rhyme, 
As would be cramm'd up in a ſheet of paper, 
Writ on both fides the leaf, margent and all. 
Shakſpeare, 
Being thus crammed in the Laſket, a couple of 
Ford's knaves were called. Shakſpeare 
Thou haſt ſpoke as if thy eldeſt ſon ſhould be 
a fool, whoſe ſkull Jove cram with brains. Shak. 
Cram not in people by ſending too faſl compa- 
ny after company ; but ſo as the number may 
live well in the plantation, and not by ſurcharge 


be in penury. Bacon. 
2. To fill with food beyond ſatiety. 


You'd mollify a judge, would cram a ſquire ; 
Or elſe ſome {miles from court you may defire. 
| Kinp. 
Jam ſure children would be freer from diſeaſes, 
if they were not crammed ſo much as they are 
by tond mothers, and were kept wholly from 
fleſn the ſirſt three years, Locke. 
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As a man may be eating all, 
want of digeſtion, is never non lh 
endleſs readers may cram themſelves in vain with 
intellectual food. Watts an the Mind, 

But. Anning, crafty ſcer 
Came cramm'd with capoꝶù from where Pollio 
Pepe. 


4-4 


dincs. 


To thruſt in by force. | 


980 * . 
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You cram theſe words into mine ears, againſt 
The ſtomach of my ſenſe care. 


Huffer, quoth Hudibras, this word 

Shall down thy falſe throat cram that word, 
a Hudibras. 

Fate lias cramm'd us all into one leaſe, 

And that even now expiring. Dryden's Cleomenes. 
In another printed paper it is roundly expreſſęd, 

that he will crum his braſs down our throats. 
| Swift. 
To Cram. v. a. To eat beyond ſatiety, 
The godly dame, who fltſhly failings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain crams, 


* . | Pope. 
Cra'mBo, n.ſ. [a cant word, probably 
without etymology.J A play at which 


one gives a word, to which another finds 
a rhyme ; a rhyme. 
So Mzvius, when he drain'd his full 
To celebrate ſome ſuburb trull, 
His fimilies in order ſet, 
And every crambo he could get. Swift, 


CRAMP. ». /. ¶ trampe, Dutch; crampe, 
French, ] 


1. A ſpaſm or contraction of the limbs, 
enerally removed by warmth and rub- 
ing. 
Fur this, be ſure, to-night thou ſhalt have 

cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up. Shak, 
In a retreat he outruns any lacquey ; marry, 
in coming on, he has the cramp. Shak peare. 
The cramp cometh of contraction of ſinews; 
which is manifeſt, in that it cometh either by 
cold or dryneſs. Bacon's Nat, Hiftory, 
Hares, ſaid to live on hemlock, do not make 
good the tradition ; and he that obſerves what 
vertigoes, cramps, and convulſions follow thereon, 
in theſe 44 3th will be of our belief, Brown, 

2. A reſtriction; confinement ; obſtruc- 

tion ; ſhackle. | 

A narrow fortune is a cramp to a great mind, 
and lays a man under incapacitics of ſerving his 
friend. L' Efirange. 

3. A piece of iron bent at each end, by 


which two bodies are held together. 
To the uppermoſi of theſe there ſhould be 
faſtened a ſharp graple, or cramp of iron, which 
may be apt to take hold of any place where it 
lights. Wilkins. 


Crame. adj. Difficult; knotty: a low 
term. 


To CRAMr. v. a. {from the noun.] 


I, To pain with cramps or twitches. 

When the contracted limbs were cramp'd, ev'n 

then | 
A wateriſh humour ſwell'd, and 00z'd again. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
2. To reſtrain z to confine ; to obſtruct; 
to hinder. 

It is impoſſible to conceive the number of in- 
conveniencics that will enſue, if borrowing Le 
cramped, Bacon. 

Tnere arc few but find that ſome companies 
benumb and cramp them, fo that in them they 
can neither ſpeak nor do any thing that is hand- 
ſome. Clamnville's Scehſis. 

He who ſerves has ſtill reſtraints of dread upon 
his ſpirits, which, even in the midſt of action, 
cramps and ties up his activity. South's Serm, 

Dr. Hammond loves to contract and cramp the 
ſenſe of prophecies. Burnet's Theory, 

The antiquaries are for cramping their ſubjects 
into as narrow a ſpace as they can, and for re- 


* 
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ducing the whole extent of a ſcience into a few 


general maxims. Addiſon on Italy. 
Marius uſed all endeavours for deprefling the 
nobles, and raiſing the people, particularly for 
£ramping the former in their power of judicature, 
| Swift. 
No more 

'Th' expanſive atmoſphere is cramp*d with cold, 

But full of life, and vivifying ſoul. Thomſon. 
3. To bind with crampirons. 


Cra'MPFISH. . / [from cramp and þ/þ. ] 
The torpedo, which benumbs the hands 
of thoſe that touch it. 


CAA MFIRON. 2. /. [from crampand iron. ] 
See CRAMr, ſenſe 3. 

Cra'nace. n. ſ. [cranagium, low Lat.] 
A liberty to uſe a crane for drawing up 
wares from the veſſels, at any 4 of 
the ſea or wharf, unto the land, and to 
make profit of it, It ſignifies alſo the 
money paid and taken for the ſame. 

Cowell. 

CRANE. ». /. [cnan, Sax. &raen, Dut. ] 

1. A bird with a long beak, 
: Like a cranc, or a ſwallow, ſo did I chatter. 
Iſaiah. 
That ſmall infantry warr'd on by «cranes. 
Milton, 

2. An inſtrument made with ropes, pullics, 
and hooks, by which great weights are 
raiſed, 

In cafe the mould about it be ſo ponderous as 
not to be removed by any ordinary farce, you 
may then raiſe it with a craze. Nortimer, 

Then commerce brought into the publick walk 

The buſy merchant, the big warehouſe built, 
Rais'd the ſtrong crane, Thomſon's Autumn, 

3. A ſiphon; a crooked pipe for drawing 

liquors out of a caſk. 


CRANES-BILL. 2. /. from crane and b!ill.] 


1. An herd. ? 

3. 4 pu of pineers terminating in a point, 
uſed by ſurgeons. 

CRANIUM. n. ſ. [Latin.] The ſkull. 


In wounds made by contuſion, when the cr a- 
ni um is a little naked, you ought not preſently to 
crowd in doſſils; for if that contuſed fleſh be 
well digeſted, the bone will incarn with the 
wound without much difficulty. Viſeman's Surg, 


CRANK. u. J. [This word is perhaps a 


contraction of crane- nech, to which it 


may bear ſome reſemblanee, and is part 


of the inſtrument called a crane. ] 

1. Acrank is the end of an iron axis turned 
ſquare down, and again turned ſquare 
to the firſt turning down zg ſo that on 
the laſt turning down a 4 thong is 

lipt, to tread the treddle-wheel about. 


Moxon. 
2. Any bending or winding paſſage. 
I ſend it through the rivers of your blood, 
Even to the court, the heart; to th' ſeat o' th' 
brain ; 
And through the cranks and offices of man, 
The ſtrongeſt nerves, and ſmall inferiour veins, 
Frog me receive that natural competency, 
Whereby they live, Shakſpeare”s Coriolanus 
3- Any conceit formed by twiſting or 
changing, in any manner, the form or 
meaning of a word. 
Haſte thee, nymph, and bring with thee 
Jeſt and youthful jollity, 
Quips and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed ſmiles, 
Such as hang on Hebe's cheek, 
And love to live in dimple ſleek. Milton. 


CRANK. ad. |[fromonkranch, Dut. Skinner.) 


CRA 


1. Healthy; ſprightly : fometimes cor- 
rupted to cranky, Not in uſe. 
hey looken bigge, as bulls that been bate, 
And bearen the crag ſo ſtiff and ſo ſtate 
As cuckle on his dunghill crowing cranke. Sper. 
2. Among ſailors, a ſhip is ſaid to be crank, 
when, by the form of its bottom, ar by 
being loaded too much above, it is liable 
to be overſet. [from branch, Dut. ſick. ] 


To Cra'NKLE. v. n. [from crank, as it 
ſignifies ſomething bent.] To run in 
and out; to run in flexures and windings. 

See how this river comes me cranking in, 
And cuts me from the beit of all my land 
A huge half moon, a monſtrous cantle out. 
Shakſpcare's Henry rv. 
| Zo CRA'NKLE. v. a. To break into un- 
equal ſurfaces; to break into angles. 
Old Vaga's ſtream, 

Forc'd by the ſudden ſhock, her wonted track 

Forſook, and drew her humid train aſlope, 

Crankling her banks. Philips. 


 CRa'NKLES. u. /. [from the verb.] In- 
equalitics; angular prominences. 
Cra'NKNEss., n. . [from crank. ] 
1. Health; vigour, 
2. Diſpoſition to overſet. 
CRA'NNIED. adj, [from cranny.] Full 
of chinks. 
A wall it is, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a cru”, hole or chink, Shak. 
A very fair fruit, and not unlike a citron ;. but 
ſomewhat rougher chopt and crannied, vulgarly 
conceived the marks of Adam's teeth. Brown. 


| CRA'NNY. . /. [cren, Fr. crena, Lat.] 
A chink; a cleft; a fiſſure. 


great axioms of nature through ſmall and con- 

temptible inſtances, Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 
And therefore beat and laid about, 

To finda cranny to creep out. Tludibras, 
In a 61m building, the cavities ought not to 

be tilied with rubbiſh, but with brick or ſtone, 

fitted to the crannies. Dryden. 


Within the ſoaking of water and ſprings, 
with ſtreams and currents in the veins and cran- 
nies. Burnet's Theory. 

He ſkipped from room to room, ran up flairs 
and down fairs, from the kitchen to the garrets, 
and he peeped into every cranny, Arbut hint. 

CRaPr. n. ſ. [crepa, low Latin.] A 
thin ſtuff, looſely woven, of which the 
dreſs of the clergy is ſometimes made. 

And proud Roxana, fir'd with jealous rage, 
With fitty yards of crape ſhall ſweep the ſtage. 


Swift, 

To thee I often call'd in vain, 
Againſt that aſſaſſin in crape. Swife. 
Tis from high life high characters are drawn ; 
A faint in crape is twice a faint in lawn. Pope. 
CRA'PULENCE. n./. [crapula, a ſurfeit, 
Lat.] Drunkenneſs; ſickneſs by in- 
| temperance. Did. 
CRADULouvs. adj. [crapuloſus, Latin.] 
Drunken; intemperate ; ſick with in- 
temperance. | Did. 
{76 CRASH. v. n. [Da word probably 
| formed from the thing.] To make a 
loud complicated noiſe, as of many 


things falling or breaking at once. 
There ſhall be a great crafhing from the hills. 


— 4 


When convulſions cleave the lab'ring earth, 
Before the diſmal yawn appears, the ground 
Trembles and heaves, the nodding houſes craſſt. 


To CRASH, v. a. To break or bruiſe. 


| 


* 


| The eye of the undetRanding is like the eye of 
the ſenſe; for as you may ſee great' objects 
through ſmall cramies or holes, ſo you may ſec 


Lephaniah. ' 


CRA 
My maſter is the great rich Cupulet; and if 
you be not of the houfe of Montague, I pray you 
come and craſh a cup of wine. Shatſpeare. 
Mr. Warburton has it, cruſb t cup of 


WINE. ot 
To craſh, ſays Hanmer, is to be merry: 
a craſb being a word ſtill uſed in ſoine 
counties for a merry bout. It is ſurely 
better to read crack. See CRACK. 
Crasn. n. . [from the verb.] A loud 
ſudden mixed ſound, as of many things 
broken at the ſame time. 
| Senſeleſs Ilium, 
Seeming to feel this blow, with flaming top 
Stoops to his baſe ; and, with a hideous craſh, 
Takes priſoner Pyrrhus” ear. Shatkſpeare,. 
Moralizing fat I by the hazard-table : I looked 
upon the uncertainty of riches, the decay of 
beauty, and the cr of woilds, with as much 
contempt as ever Plato did. | Pope. 
CRA'SIS. n. ſ. [*;45,] Temperature; 
conſtitution ariſing from the various pro- 
perties of humours. | 
The fancies of men are ſo immediately diverſi- 
fied by the individual crafts, that every man owns 
ſomething wherein none is like him. Glanville, . 
A man may be naturally inclined to pride, luſt, 
and anger; as theſe inclinations are founded in a 
peculiar cr, and conſtitution of the blood and 
ſpirits. Seuth, 
CRASS. adj. [crafſus, Lat.] Groſs ; 
coarſe ; not thin; not comminuted z- 
not ſubtle ; not conſiſting of ſmall parts. 
Iron, in aquafortis, will fall into ebullition, . 
with noiſe and emication; as alſo a craſs and 
fumid cxhalation, cauſed from the combat of the 
ſulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous ſpirits 
of aquafortis. Brown's Vutgar Errors. 
Metals are intermixed with the common ter- 
reſtrial matter, ſo as not to be diſcoverable by- 
human inftuftry ; or, if diſcoverable, ſo diftuſed* 
and ſcattered amongſt the craf/cr and more un- 
profitable matter, that it would never be poſſible 
to ſeparate and extract it. Mcd ward. 


CR a'ssITUDE. n. / [crafſitudo, Latin. ] 
Groſſneſs; coarſeneſs; thickneſs. 

They muſt be but thin, as a leaf, or a piece of 
paper, or parchment ; for, if they have a greater 
craſſitude, they will alter in their own body, 
though they ſpend nor. Baron, 

The dead fea, which vomiteth up bitumen, is 
of that crafſerude, as living bodies, hound hand 
and foot, caſt into it, have been born up, and 
not ſunk. Bacon s Natural Hifimy, 

The terreſtrial matter carried by rivers into the 
ſea, is ſuſtained therein partly by the greater 
crafſitude and gravity of the ſea- water, and partly 
by its conſtant agitation. Ilwnaward, 

CRASTINATTON. . . [from cras, Lat. 
to morrow.] Delay. Dig. 

CraTch. 2. /. [creche, Fr, crates, Lat.] 
The paliſaded frame in which hay is put 
for cattle. 

When, being expelled ont of Paradiſe by rea- 
ſon of fin, thou wert held in the chains of death; 
I was incloſed in the virgin's womb,. I was laid 
in the cratch, I was wrapped in ſwathling- cloaths, 

Hatexwill on Providence. 

Crava'r. n./.. [of uncertain etymology. ]. 

A neckcloth ; any thing worn about. 

the neck. , 

Leſs delinquents have been fcourg'd,. 

And hemp on wooden anvils forg'd ; 

Which others for rut have worn 

About their necks, and took a turn. Midibrus, 

The reftriftives were applied, one over another, 
to her throat: then we put her on a cravar. 

Wifeman's Surgery 


|, 7» CRAVE. v. 4. [cnapian, Saxon.) 
Smith. 


1. To aſk with carneſtneſs; to aſk with 
ſubmiſſion; to beg ; to entreat. 


| 
' 


- 
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CRA 


What ane petiſion is there found in the whole 
| Litany, whereof + we ſhall ever be able at any 
tins to ſay, that no man living needeth the grace 
o benefit therein craued at God's hands? 
| | n Hooker, 

As for my nobler friends, I crave their par- 

| dons; *' | 
But ſor the mutable rank-ſcented many, 

Leet them regard me as 1 do not flatter. Shakſp. 
The poor people, not knowing where to hide 

. themaſelves fromthe tury of their enemies, nor of 
' Whom to crave Help, fled as men and women dif< 
mayed Knolles, 

I would crave leave here, under the word ac- 
tion, to comprehend, the forbearance too of any 
action propoſed. * Locke. 

Each ardent nymph the riſing current craves, 

Each ſhepherd's pray 't retards the parting waves. 
Prior, 
2. To aſk inſatiably. 
The ſubjects arm'd, the more their princes 
Se,. X 
Ti” advantage only took the more to crave, 
_ Denham. 

Him doſt thou mean, who, ſpite of all his ſtore, 
Is ever craving, and will fill be poor? L 
Who cheats for halfpence, and who doffs his coat 
To fave a farthing in a ferry-boat ? Dryden. 

3. To long ; 'to wiſh unreaſonably. 

Levity puthes us on from one vain deſire t6 
another, in a regular viciſſitude and ſueceſſion of 
cravings and ſaticty. | L' ft ange. 

He is actually under the power of a temptation, 
and the ſway of an impetuous luſt; both hurry- 
ing him to ſatisfy the cravings of it by ſome 


wicked action. South, 
4. To call for importunately. 
Beſtow | 
Your needful counſel to our buſineſſes, 
Which crave the inftant ule. Sal ſpeare 


The antecedent concomitants and effects of 


ſuch a conſtitution, are acids, taken in too great 
quantities; four eructations, and a crabing appe- 
ute, eſpecially of terreſtrial and abſorbent ſub- 
ſtances. ', Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


5. Sometimes with for before the thing 


ſought. 
Once one may crave for love, 
But more wuuld prove 


This heart too little, that too great. Suckling. 


Cra'ven. n./. [derived by Skinner from 


crave, as one that craves or begs his 

life ; perhaps it comes originally from 

the noiſe made by a conquered cock. ] 
1. A cock conquered and diſpirited. 


What, is your creſt a coxcomb ?——— 
A combieſs cock, ſo Kate will be my hen. 
No cock of mine; you crow too like a craver. 
Shabſpeare. 
2. A coward; a recreant ; a weak-hearted 


ſpiritleſs fellow. 
Ils it fit this ſoldier keep his oath ? 
Ile is a craven and-a. villainelſe. Shatſpeare. 
Cra'veN. adj, Cowardly; baſe. 
Upon his coward breaft 
A bloody croſs, and on his craven creſt 
A bunch of hairs diſcolour'd diveſly, Sperſer. 
Whcther it be 
Beſtial oblivion, or ſome craven ſcruple, 
Of thinking too preciſely on th' event; 
A thouglit which, quarter'd, hath but one part 
wiſdom, 
And ever three parts coward, Shatſ;eare, 
Yet if the innocent ſonic mercy find, 
From cowardice, not ruth, did that proceed; 
His noble focs durſt not his craven kind 
Exaſpcrate by ſuch a bloody deed. Fairfax, 


To CRA'VEN. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make recreant or cowardly, 
*Gainſt ſelf-ſlaughter 
There is a prohibition ſo divine, 
That craven my weak hand. Siatſpeere's Cymb. 
LANA. u. /. [from crave.] An in- 


Latiable aſker,” It is uſed in Clarif 


1 


] 


I. To creep; to move with a ſlow mo 


\ Warm'd by my beams, and kindled into man! 


2. To move weakly and ſlowly, or timo- 


CR A 


To CRAUx cn. v. a. [ ſchraniſen, Dutch ; | 


whence the vulgar ſay more properly 1 
ſcraunch.] To cruſh. in the mouth. 
The word is uſed by Swift. \ 
OR Aw. n. ſ. [troe, Daniſh.) The crop 
or firſt ſtomach of birds. | 
In birds there is no maſtication or comminu- 
tion of the meat in the mouth; but, in ſuch as 
are not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed 
into the crop or craw, or at leaſt into a kind of 
ante-ſtomach, which I have obſerved in many, 
eſpecially piſcivorous birds. Ray on the Creation, 
Cra'wFishH. n. . [ſometimes written 
crayfiſh, properly crevice; in French 
ecrevifſe. ] A ſmall cruſtaceous fiſh found 
in brooks; the ſmall lobſter of freſh 


water. | 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 

crab, the crawffh, the hodmandod or dodman, 

and the tortoiſe, Bacon, 
Let me to crack live crawf/i recommend, 

Pope. 

The common craxwfi/h, and the large ſen crato- 

feld, both produce the ttones called crabs-eyes. 

N 89 Hill, 

To CRAWL. v. n. [Lrielen, Dutch. ] 


tion; to move without riſing from the 
ground, as a worm. 
I ſaw them under a green mantling vine, 
That craw!s along the fide of yon ſmall hill. 
Milton, 
That crawl/ng inſect, who from mud began; 


Dryden, 
The ftreams, but juſt contain'd within their 
bounds, 
By flow degrees into their channels crarw/; 
And earth increaſes as the waters fall. Dryden. 
A worm finds what it ſearches after, only by 
feeling, as it craw!s from one thing to another. 
Grew's Cofmelegia. 
The vile worm, that yeſterday began | 
To crawl; thy fellow creature, abject man. 
Prior. 


' 


rouſly. ; 
Tis our firſt intent 
To ſhake all cares and buſineſs from our age, 
While we unburthen'd crew! tow'rd death, * 
. ; Shatfſpeare's bh ing Lear. 
They like tall fellows crept out of the holes; 
and ſecretly craw/ing up the battered walls of 
the fort, got into it. RAxslles. 
For the fleets of Solomon and the kings of 
Egypt, it is very apparent they went with great 
leiſure, and crawled cloſe by the ſhore-ſide. 
Heylin, 
A look ſo pale no quartane ever gave; 
Thy dwindicd legs ſcem crawling to a grave. 
Dryd:n's Fuveral, 
He was hardly able to cratu about the room, 
far leſs to look after a troubieſome bufineſs. 
Arbuthnt's Jen Bull. 
Man is a very worm by birth, 
Vile reptile, weak and. vain! 
A whilz be crar/s upon the earth, | 
Then ſhrinks to carth again. Pepe. 
It will be very neceſſary for the threadhate 
' gownman, and every chiid who can cra4/, t 
watch the fields at harveſt-time. Swift. | 
3. To advance ſlowly and fly, 
Cranmer 
Hath cratol'd into the favour of the king, 
And, is his oracle, Shatxſp. Henry vin. 
4. To move about hated and deſpiſed. 
Refle& upon that litter of abſurd opinions that 
crawl about the world, to the diſgrace of reaſon. 
South, 


How will the condemned finner then crawl! | 
forth, and appear in his filth, be fore that unde- 


filed tribunal ? South, 
Behold a rev*rend fire, whom want of grace 


Has made the father of a nameleſs race, 


CRA 
Crawl through the ſtreet, ſhov'd on, or rudely 
1 FEET Ton 
By bis own ſons, that paſs him by unbleſs'd ! 


Cs 
CRAWI ER. 2. / [from crawl] A 
creeper ; any thing that cree 
Cra'vFisH. 1. /. [See CRawrisn.] The 
river lobſter. 

The cure of the muriatick and armoniack 
ſaline ſs requires ſlimy meats ; as ſnails, tortoiſes, 
jellies, and crayfihes. . Floyer, 

Cra'yon, n. /. [crayon, French. 
1. A kind of pencil; a roll of paſte to 
draw lines with, \ 

Let no day paſs over you without drawing a 
line ; that is tv ſay, without working, without 
giving ſome ſtrokes of the pencil or the crayon. 

\ Dryden': Dufreſmy. 

2. A drawing or deſign done with a pencil 
or crayon, | 

To CRAZE. v. a. [ecraſer, French, to 
break to pieces. ] 


I, To break; ta cruſh ; to weaken. 

In this ' confideration, the anſwer of Calvin 
unto Farrel, concerning the children of popiſh 
parents, doth ſcem crazed. Hooker, 

Relent, ſweet Hermia ; and, Ly ſander, yicld 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. * Shatſp, 

Till length. of years, 
And ſedentary numbneſs craze my limbs. Milt. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his hoſt, _ 
And craze their chariot wheels. Milton, 

2. To powder, * 

The tin ore paſſeth to the craz/ng mill, which, 
herween two grinding ſtones, biuiſeth it to a fine 
ſand. FR Carew's Survey, 

3. To crack the brain; to impair the in- 
tellect. | | 
I lov'd him, friend, | 
No father his ſon dearer, true to tell thee, 
That grief hath craz'd my wits, + Shatſprare, 

Wickedneſs is a kind of voluntary frenzy, and 

a choſen diſtract ion; and every ſinner does wilde 
and moie extravagant things than any man can do 
that is crazed and out of his wits; ouly with this 
ſad difference, that he Knows better what he does. 

Tillo! for. 


Cna'zEDNEsSS. n. .. [fromerazed,] De- 
erepitude; brokenneſs; diminution of 
intellect, | 

Tue nature, as of men that have ſick bodies, 
ſo likewiſe of the people in the crazedrneſs of their 
minds, poſſeſſed with diſlike and diſcontentment 
at things preſent, is to imagine that .any thing 
weuld help them. pro 9g Hocler. 


CRAzIx Ess. 1. / [from craæ y.] 
1. State of being crazy; imbecility; 
weakneſs. ö 
Touching other places, ſhe may be ſaid to 
hold them as one fl:ould do a wolf by the cars; 
nor will I ſpeak now of the crazineſs of her title 
to many of them. Hearwel's Vocal Foreſt, 
2. Weakneſs of intellect. F 
Cra'ry. adj. [ecraſe, French. ] 
1. Broken; decrepit. 
Come, my lord, 
We will beſtow you in ſome better place, 
Fitter for ſickneſs and for crazy age. Shakſp. 
When people are crazy, and in diſorder, it is 
natural for them to groan. L' Fjirange. 


2. Broken-wittcd ; ſhattered in the in- 


tellect. | 
The queen of night, whoſe large command 
Rules all the ſe» and half the land, 
And over moi and crazy brains, 
In high ſpring-tides, at midnight reigns. Hudib. 
3. Weak; ible; ſhattered. 
Phy ſick can but mend our crazy ſtate, 


Patch an old building, not a new create. 
| Dq. 


CRE 
Were it poſſible” that the near approaches of 
eternity, whether by a mature age, a crazy 
conſtitution, or a violent ſickneſs, ſhuuld amaze 


\o.many, bad they truly conſidered, Wake. 
CREAGHT. . /. [An Iriſh word.] 

In theſe faſt places, they kept their crcaghts, 
or herds of cattle, living by the milk ot the 
cow, without huſbandry or tillage; Davies. 

25 CREAGHT. v. n. 

It was made penal to the Engliſh to permit the 
Iriſh to creaght or graze upon their lands, or pre- 
ſent them to eccleſiaſtical benefices. Davies. 

To CREAK. v. u. an rr from crack. | 
1. To make a harſh protracted noiſe. 
Let not the creaking of ſhoes, nor the ruſtling 
of ſilks, betray thy poor heart to women. 
Shatſprare's King Lear, 
No door there was th' unguarded houſe to 
keep, 
On creating hinges turn'd, to break his ſleep. 
Dryden. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed of animals. 

The creaking locuſts with my voice conſpire, 

They fried with heat, and I with fierce deſire, 


Dryden. 

CREAM. n./. [cremor, Latin.] 

1. The unctuous or oily part of milk, 
which, when it is cold, floats on the 
top, and is changed by the agitation 
of the churn into 3 the flower of 
milk. | 

It is not your inky brows, your black filk hair, 
Your bugle eye-balls, nor your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 

Shakſpeare, 

I am as vigilant as a cat to ſteal cream, Shak. 

Cream is matured and made to nie ſpeedily, 
by putting in cold water; which, as it ſeemeth, 
getteth down the whey. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

How the drudging goblin ſwet, 

To earn his cream-bowl duly ſet; 
When in one night, erc glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn. Milt. 

Let your various creams incircled be 
With ſwelling fruit, juſt raviſh'd from the tree. 

King. 

Milk, ſtanding ſome time, naturally n 
into an oily liquor called cream; and a thinner, 
blue, and more ponderous liquor, called ſkim- 
med milk. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

2. It is uſed for the belt part of any 
thing : as, the cream of a jeſt. 

To CREAM. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To ſkim off the cream. 

2. To take the flower and quinteſſence 
of any thing: ſo uſed ſomewhere by 
Seoift. 

To CREAM. v. n. To gather cream, 

There are a ſort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond 
And do a wilful ſtiffneſs entertain, 

With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, prefound conceit. SHH. 

Crtam-FACED. adj. [cream and face.] 
Pale ; coward-looking. 

Thou cream-fac'd lown, 

Where got'ſt thou that gooſe-look ? Shatſpeare. 
CRREAMx. adj. [from cream.] Full of 
cream ; having the nature of cream. 
CRE'ANCE. u. ſ. [French.)J In fal- 

conry, a fine ſmall line, faſtened to 
a hawk's leaſh when ſhe is firit lured, 
| CREASE. n. /. [from creta, Latin, 
chalk. Skinner. ] A mark made by 
doubling any thing. 


Men of great parts are unfortunate in buſineſs, | 


becauſe they go out of the common road: I 

once defired lord Bolingbroke to obſerve, that 

the clerks uſed an ivory knife, with a blunt 

edge, to divide paper, which cut it even} only 

zequiring a oY hand; whereas a ſharp pen- 
OL. I. 
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the paper, Swift. 
To CREASE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
mark any thing by doubling it, ſo as to 
leave the impreſſion. 
To CREATE. v. a. [creo, Latin. ] 


1. To form out of nothing; to cauſe to 


exilt, 
In the beginning God created the heaven and 
the earth, Geneſis, 


We having but imperfe& ideas of the opera- 
tions of our minds, and much imperfecter yet 
of the operations of God, run into great difficul- 
ties about free created agents, which reaſon can- 
not well extricate itſelf out of. Locke, 

2, To produce; to cauſe; to be the oc- 
caſion of. 

Now is the time of help: your eye in Scot- 

land 
Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight. 
Shalſpcare. 

His abilities were prone to create in him great 
confidence of undertakings, and this was hke 
enough to betray him to great errours and many 
enemies, King Charles. 

They eclipſe the cleareſt truths by difficulties 
of their own creating, or no man could miſs his 
way to heaven for want of light. Decay of Piety. 

None knew, till guilt created fear, 

What darts or poiſon'd arrows were. Reſcommon, 

Muſt I new bars to my own joy create, 
Refuſe myſelf what I had forc'd from fate ? 

Dryden's Aurengzebe, 

Long abſtinence is troubleſome to acid conſti- 
tutions, by the uneaſineſs it creates in the ſto- 
mach, Arbuth uot. 

3. To beget. 

And the iſſue there create 

Ever ſhall be fortunate. Shakſpeare, 
4. To inveſt with any new character. 

Aliſe, my knights o' th* battle: I create you 
Companions to our perſon, and will fit you 
With dignities becoming your eſtates. Shakſp. 

5. To give any new qualities; to put any 
thing in a new ſtate, . 

The beſt Britiſh undertaker had but a propor- 
tion of three thouſand acres for himſelf, with 
power to create a manor, and hold a court-baron. 

X Davies on Ireland, 
CREA“TION. n. /. [from create. ] 
1. The act of creating, or conferring ex- 
iſtence. 

Conſider the immenſity of the Divine Love, 
expreſſed in all the emanations of his providence; 
in his creation, in his conſervation of us. Tay/or. 

2, The act of inveſting with new quali- 
ties or character: as, the creation of 
Peers. 


3. The things created ; the univerſe, 
As ſubjects then the whole creation came, 
And from their natures Adam them did name. 
Denham, 
Such was the ſaint, who ſhone with ev'ry 
grace, 
Reflecting, Moſes-like, his maſter's face: 
God ſaw his image lively was cxpreſs'd, 
And his own work as his creation bleſs'd. 
Dryden's Falles, 
Nor could the tender new creatiex bear 
Th' exceſive heats or culdnels of the year, 
Dr yden's Ii ral. 
In days of yore, no matter where or when, 
Before the low creation ſwarm'd with men. 


Parnel. 


* 


4. Any thing produced, or cauſed. 
Art thou not, fatal viſion, ſenſible 
To feeling as to fight ? Or art thou but 
A dagger of the mind, a falſe creation, 
Proceeding from the heat-oppreſſed brain? 
Shatſpeare*s Macbeth, 
CREA“ TIE. adj. [ from create. ] 


1. Having the power to create, 


| knife would go out of the creaſe, and disfigure | 
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But come, ye generous minds, in whoſe wide 
thought, 
Of all his works, creative beauty burns 
With warmeſt beam. Thomfon': Spring. 
2, Exerting the act of creation, 

To trace the outgoings of the ancient of days 
in the firſt inſtance, and of his creative power, 
is a reſcarch too great for mortal enquiry. 

South, 


Cuea4'toR, n. / [creator, Latin.) The 
being that beitows exiſtence, 
Open, ye heavens, your living doors; let in 

The great Creator, from his work return'd 
Magnificent; his fix days work, a world. 
Mltoz. 
When you lic down, cloſe your eyes with a 
ſhort prayer, commit yourſelf into tne hands of 
your taithtul creator ,; and when you have done, 
truſt him with yourſelf, as you muſt do when 
you are dying. Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 


CrE'ATURE. 2. /. [creatura, low Latin.] 
1, A being not ſeli-exiltent, but created 
by the ſupreme power. 


Were theſe perſons idulaters for the worſhip 
they did not give to the creator, or for the wor- 


ſhip they did give to his creatures, Stilling fleet. 
2. Any thing created. | 
God's firſt creature was light. Bacon. 


Imperfe& the world, and all the creatures in 
it, mult be acknowledged in many reſpects to 
be. Tillotſon. 

3. An animal, not human. 

The queen pretended ſatisfaction of her know- 
ledge only in Killing creatures vile, as cats and 
dogs. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 

4. A general term for man. 

Yet crime in her could never creature find; 
But for his love, and for her own ſelt ſake, 

She wander'd had from one to other Ind. Spenſ. 

Moſt curſed of all creatures under ſky, ' 

Lo, Tantalus, I here tormented lie. Spenſer. 

Tho” he might burſt his lungs to call for belp, 
No creature would aſſiſt or pity him. Roſcomm. 


5. A word of contempt for a human be- 
ing. 
Hence; home, you idle creatures, get you 
home; 
Is this a holiday? Shakſpeare's Jullus Ceſar. 
He would into the ſtews, 
And from the common creatures pluck a glove, 
And wear it as a favour. ShaFkſprare's Kichard 11h, 
I've heard that guilty creatures, at a play, 
Have, by the very cunning of the ſcene, 
Been ſtuck to to the foul, that preſent: y 
They hase proclaim'd their malefactions. 
ö Shakfpeare's Hamlet. 
Nor think to- night of thy ill nature, 
But of thy follies, idle creature, Prior. 
A good poet no ſooner communicates his 
works, but it is imagined he is a vain young 
creature, given up to the ambition of fame. 
Pope, 
6. A word of petty tenderneſs. 
And then, fir, would he gripe and wring my 
hand ; | 
Cry, Oh ſweet creature, and then. kiſs me hard, 
Saat ſpeare. 
Ah, cruel creature, whom doſt thou deſpiſe? 
The gods, to live in woods, have left the Kies. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Some young creatrres have learnt their letters 
and ſyllables by having them paſted upon little 
tablets. Watts. 
7, A perſon who owes his rife or his for- 
tune to another, 
He ſent to colonel Maſſey to fend him mea, 
which he, being a creature of Effex's, refuſed. 
Clarerndow. 
The duke's creature he defired to be eficemed. 
: Clarendon, 
Great princes thus, when favourites they raiſe, 
To juſtify their grace, their creatures praiſe, 
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CRE ATURELY. adj. [from creature.] Hav- 


ing the qualities of a creature, 
The ſeveral parts of relatives, or creaturely in- 
Knites, may have finite proportions to one another. 
Cheyne's Philoſophical Principles. 


Cre'BrITUDE. n. 1 [from creber, fre- 
quent, Latin.] Frequentneſs. Di#. 
Cre'proOVs, adj. [from creber, Latin. 


Frequent. Dis. 
Cre'DdeEnCe. n. . [from credo, Latin; 
credence, Norman French. ] 


1. Belief; credit. | 
Ne let it ſeem that credence this exceeds, 

Fo he that made the ſame was known right well 
To have done much more admirable deeds ; 
It Merlin was. Spenſer. 

Love and wiſdom, 
Approv'd ſo to your majeſty, may plead 
For ample credence, Shakſpeare. 
They did not only underhand give out that 
this was the true earl; but the friar, finding 
ſome credence in the people, took boldneſs in the 
pulpit to declare as much, Bacon, 


2. That which gives a claim to credit or 
belief. 


After they had delivered to the king their let- | 


ters of credence, they were led to a chamber 
richly furniſhed. Hayward, 


CREDE'NDA. n. , [ Latin.] Thiags 
to be believed; articles of faith: diſtin- 
guiſhed in theology from agenda, or 

ractical duties. 
Theſe were the great articles and credenda of 


chriſlianity, that ſo much ſtartled the world. 
South, 


Crt'pexT. adj. [credens, Latin. ] 
1. Believing; eaſy of belief. 
Then weigh what Joſs your honour may 
ſuſtain, 
Tf with too credent ear you lift” his ſongs. Shak/. 
2. Having credit; not to be queſtioned. 
Leſs proper. 
My authority bears a credent bulk, 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 
But it confounds the breather. Shakſpeare, 


CREDE“NTIAL. 1. / [from credens, Lat.] 
That which gives a title to credit; the 
warrant upon which belief or authority 
is claimed. 

A few perſons of an odious and deſpiſed 
country could not have filled the world with be- 
levers, had they not ſhown undoubted creden- 
tial from the Divine Perſon who ſent them on 
ſuch a meſſage. ÞAddiſon on the Chriſtiai Relig. 


CreniBi'LITY. n. . [from credible,] 
Claim to credit; poſſibility of obtain- 
ing belief ; probability. 

The firſt of thoſe opinions I ſhall ſhew to be 
altogether incredible, and the latter to have all 
the credibility and evidence of which a thing of 
that nature is capable. Tillot ſon. 

Caleulate the ſeveral degrees of credibility and 
conviction, by which the one evidence ſurpaſſ- 
eth the other. Atterbury, 


Cre'DIBLE. adj, [credibilis, Lat.] Wor- 
thy of credit; deſerving of belief; hav- 


ing a juſt claim to belief. 
The ground of credit is the credibility of 
things credited; and things are made credible, 


either by the known condition and quality of 


the utterer, or by the manifeſt likelihood of 
truth in themſelves, Hooker, 
None can demonſtrate to me, that there is 
ſuch an iſland as Jamaica; yet, upon the teſti- 
mony of credible perſous, I am free from doubt. 
Tillotſon, 


CrE'DIBLENESS. n. , [from credible. | 
Credibility ; worthineſs of belief; juſt 
claim to belief. 
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The eredibleneſi of a good part of theſe narra- 
tives has been confirmed to me by a practiſer of 
phy ſic k. Boyle. 


CaE“DIBLY. adv. [from credible.) In 


a manner that claims belief. 

This, with the loſs of ſo few of the Engliſh as 
is ſcarce credible ; being, as hath been rather 
confidently than credibly reported, but of one 
man, though not a few hurt, | Bacon, 


CREDIT. . /. [ credit, French. ] 


I. Belief; faith yielded to another. 
When the people heard theſe words, they 
gave no credit unto them, nor received them. 
1 Maccabees. 
I may give credit to reports. Addiſon's Spe. 
Some ſecret truths, from learned pride con- 
ceal'd, 
To maids alone and children are reveal'd: 
What though no credit doubting wits may give, 
The fair and innocent ſhall till believe, Pope. 


2. Honour; reputation, 
I publiſhed, becauſe I was told I might pleaſe 
ſuch as it was a credit to pleaſe. Pope. 
3. Eſteem; good opinion. 
There is no decaying merchant, or inward 
beggar, hath ſo many tricks to uphold the credit 
of their wealth, as theſe empty perſons have to 


maintain the credit of their ſufficiency. Bacon, 
His learning, though a poet ſaid it, 
Before a play, would loſe no credit. Swift, 


Yes, while I live, no rich or noble knave 
Shall walk the world in credit to his grave. Pope. 
4. Faith ; teſtimony ; that which procures 

belief. 

\ We are contented to take this upon your cre- 
dit, and to think it may be. Hooker, 
The things which we properly believe, be only 
ſuch as are received upon the credit of divine teſ- 
timony. Hoster. 
The author would have done well to have left 
ſo great a paradox only to the credit of a ſingle 
aſſertion. Locke, 


5. Truſt repoſed, with regard to pro- 


perty : correlative to debr. 
Credit is nothing but the expectation of mo- 
ney, within ſome limited time. Locke. 


6. Promiſe given. 

They have never thought of violating the pub- 
lick credit, or of alienating the revenues to other 
uſes than to what they have been thus aſſigned. 

Addiſon, 
7. Influence; power not compulſive ; in- 


tereſt. 

She employed his uttermoſt credit to relieve us, 
which was as great as a beloved ion with a mo- 
ther. : Sidney, 

They ſent him likewiſe a copy of their ſuppli- 
cation to the king, and deſired him to uſe his 
credit that a treaty might be entered into, 

Clarendon. 

Having credit enough with his maſter to pro- 
vide for his own intereſt, he troubled not himſelf 
for that of other men. Clarendon, 


To CrF#/virt. v. a. [credo, Latin, ] 


I. To believe. 


Now I change my mind, 
And partly credit things that do preſage. Shak/. 
To credit the unintelligibility both of this 
union and motion, we need no more than to 
conſider it. Glanville, 
2. To procure credit or honour to any 
thing. 
May here her monument ſtand ſo, 
To -redit this rude age; and ſhuw 
To future times, that even we 
Some patterns did of virtue ſce. Waller. 
It was not upon defign to credit theſe papers, 
nor to compliment a ſociety ſo much above flat- 
tery. Glanville. 
At preſent you credit the church as much by 
your government, as you did the ſchool former] 
by your wit. South, 


3. To truſt ; to confide in. 


CRE 
4. To admit as a debtor. 'i' 1 . 
CnEDTTABTE. adj, | from credit. 
1, Reputable; above contempt. 

He ſettled him in a good creditable way of live 
ing, having procured him by his intereft one of 
the beſt places of the country. ' Arbuthnot, 

2. Honourable ; eſtimable. 

The contemplation of things, that do not 

; ſerve to promote our happineſs; is but a more 

ſpecious fort of idleneſs, a more pardonable and 
creditable kind of ignorance, Tillotſon, 

CrE'DITABLENESS. n./. [from credita- 


ble.) Reputation; eſtimation. 
Among all theſe ſnares, there is none more 
entangling than the creditableneſs and repute of 
cuſtomary vices, _ Decay of Pitty. 
CrE'DITABLY. adv. [from creditable.] 


Reputably ; without diſgrace. 
Many will chuſe rather to neglect their duty 
ſafely and creditably, than to get a broken pate 
in the church's ſervice, only to be rewarded with 
that which will break their hearts too. South, 
Cre'piTOR, . /. [creditor, Latin. ] 
1. He to whom a debt is owed; he 


that gives credit: correlative to debtor. 
There came divers of Antonio's creditors in my 
company to Venice, that ſwear he cannot chuſe 
but break. Shakſpeare, 
I am ſo uſed to confider myſelf as creditor 
and debtor, that I often ſtate my accounts after 
the ſame manner, with regard to heaven and my 
own foul. Addiſon's Spectator. 
No man of honour, as that word is uſually un- 
derſtood, did ever pretend that his honuur 
. obliged him to be chaſte or temperate, to pay his 
creditors, to be uſeful to his country, to do good 
to mankind, to endeavour to be wiſe or learned, 
to regard his word, his promiſe, or his oath. 
Swift, 
2. One who credits, one who believes. 


Not uſed, 
Many ſought to feed 
The eaſy creditors of novelties, | 
By voicing him alive. Shakſpeare, 
CREDU'LITY. 2. .. [credulite, Fr. credu- 
litas, Lat.] Ealineſs of belief; readi- 


neſs of credit. 

The poor Plangus, being ſubject to that only 
diſadvantage of honeft hearts, creaulity, was 
perſuaded by him. Sidney. 

The prejudice of credulity may, in ſome mea» 

ſure, be cured, by learning to ſet a high value 
on truth. Watts' Logick. 


 CRE'DULOUS. adj. [credulus, Latin. ] 
Apt to believe; unſuſpecting; eaſily 
deceived. 
A credulous father, and a brother noble, 
Whoſe nature is ſo far from doing tarm, 
That he ſuſpects none. Shatſpeare's King Lear, 
Who now enjoys thee credu/ous all guid, 
Who always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes thee of flattcry gales 
Unmindful, hapleſs he, | 
T' whom thou untry'd ſeem'ſt fair. Milton. 
CrE'DULOUSNESS. . /. from credulous, | 
Aptneſs to believe; credulity. 
CREED. u. /. [from credo, the firſt word 
of the apoſtles creed. ] | 
1. A form of words in which the articles 


of faith are comprehended. 
Tae larger and fuller view of this foundation 

is ſet down in the creeds of the church, 
Hammond on Fundaimenta?s, 
Will they, who decry creeds and creedmakers, 
ſay that one who writes a treatiſe of morality 
ought not to make in it any collection of moral 
precepts ? Ficdes' SCrmons, 
2. Any ſolemn profeſſion of principles or 

opinion. 
For me, my lords, 

I love him not, nor fear him; there 's my 
erced, 


Shaxfpeare, 


cen 


Th CREEK. v. a. [See To Creax,)] To 


make a harſh noiſe. 7 
«1 Shall I ſtay here, 

Creeking my ſhoes on the plain maſonry ? Shak/. 
CREEK. . /. [cnecca, Saxon; krele, 
. POR 
1. A prominence or jut in a winding 

coaſt. 


As ſtreams, which with their winding banks, 


dds play, 
Stopp'd by their creeks, run ſoftly through the 
lain. Dates. 


They on the bank of Jordan, by a creet, 
Where winds with reeds and oſiers Whiſp'ring 
lay 
Their R. wy peed loſs and plaints outhreath'd. 
Milton. 
2. A ſmall port; a bay; a cove. ; 
A law was made here to op their paſſage in 
every port and creek, avies on Ireland. 
3. Any turn, or alley. 
A back-friend, a ſhoulder-clapper ; one that 
commands the paſſages of alleys, creets, and 
narrow lands. Shakſpeare. 


CREEK v. adj. [from creel.] Full of 


creeks 3 unequal winding. 
Who, leaning on the belly of a pot, 


Pour'd forth a water, whoſe out-guſhing flood 


Run bathing all the creety ſhore a-flot, 
Whereon the Trojan prince ſpilt Turnus' 


Saxon; ktrepan, German. 
1. To move with the belly to the ground, 
without legs, as a worm. 
| Ye that walk 
The earth, and ftately tread, or lowly creep“ 
Milton. 
Aud every creeping thing that creeps the ground, 


Milton, 
If they cannot diſtinguiſh creeping frem flying, 
let them lay down V irgil, and take up Ovid de 


Ponto. | Dryden. 
2. To grow along the ground, or on other 
ſupports. 

The grottos cool, with ſhady poplars crown'd, 
And creeping vines on arbours weav'd around. 

Dryden, 

3. To move forward without bounds or 

leaps, as inſects. 


4. To move (lowly and feebly. 
To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace frem day to day, 
To the laſt ſyllable of recorded time. Shakſpeare. 
Why ſhould a man 
Slcep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? Shatſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 
He who creeps after plain, dull, common ſenſe, 


blood. 
Spenſer, 


is ſafe from committing abſurditics, but can ne- 


ver reach the excellence of wit. Dryden. 


5. To move ſecretly and clandeſtinely. 
I'll creep up into the chimney. 
here they always uſe to diſcharge their bird- 

ing- pieces: creep into the kiln-hole, Shatſpeare. 
Whate'er you are, 

That in this deſert inacceſſible, 

Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs 

Loſe and negle& the creeping hours of time. 


S hakſ] prare 7 


Of this ſort are they which creep into houſes, 
and lead captive filly women. 2 Timothy. 
Thou makeſt darkneſs, and it is night wherein 
all the beaſts of the foreſt do creep forth. Pſaln:s, 
Now and then a work or two has crept in, to 
keep his firſt deſign in countenance. Atterbury, 


6. To move timorouſly without ſoaring, 
or venturing into dangers. 

Paradiſe Loſt is admirable; but am I there- 

fore bound to maintain, that there are no flats 

amongſt his elevations, when it is evident he 


creeps along ſometimes for above an hundred 
lines together? Dryden, 


| 


| 


7. To come unexpected; to ſteal forward 


[cpypan, | 
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We here tosk a little boat, to creep along the 


ſea-ſhore as far as Genoa, Addiſon on Italy. 


unheard and unſeen, 


By thoſe gifts of nature and fortune he creeps, 
nay he flies, into the favour of poor filly women. 
Sidney, 
It ſeems, the marriage of his brother's wife 
Has crept tov near his conſcience, — 
No, his conſcience 
Has crept too near another lady. Shakſpeare. 
Neceſſity enforced them, after they grew full 
of people, to ſpread themſelves, and creep out of 
Shinar, or Babylonia, Raleigh's Hiftory. 
None pretends to know from how remote 
corners of thoſe frozen mountains ſome of thoſe 
fierce nations firſt crept out. Temple. 
It is not to be expected that every one ſhould 
guard his underſtanding from being impoſed on 
by the ſophiſtry which creeps into moſt of the 
books of argument, Lecke, 
8. To behave with ſervility; to fawn ; to 
bend. 


They were us'd to bend, 
To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come as humbly as they us'd to creep 
To holy altars. Shakſpeare's Troilus and Creffida. 
Cre'erER. n. , [from creep. 
1. A plant that ſupports itſelf by means 
of ſome ſtronger body. 

Plants that put forth their ſap haſtily, have bo- 
dies not proportionable to their length; therefore 
they are winders or creepers, as ivy, briony, and 
woodbine. Bacon. 
2. An iron uſed to ſlide along the grate 

in kitchens. 


3. A kind of patten or clog worn by wo- 
men. 


CREE'PHOLE. 2. /. [creep and Hole.] 
1. A hole into which any animal may 
creep to eſcape danger. 
2. A ſubterfuge; an excuſe. 
CREE'PINGLY. adv. [from creeping.] 
Slowly ; after the manner of a reptile. 
The joy, which wrought into Pygmalion's 
mind, was even ſuch as, by cach degree of Zel- 
manc's words, creepingly entered into Philoclea's. 
Sidney. 
CREEPLE. n. /. [from creep.] A lame 
perſon ; a cripple. 


She to whom this world muſt itſelf refer 
As ſuburbs or the microcoſm of her, 

She, ſhe is dead, ſhe 's dead when thou know'ſt 

this 

Thou Know'ſt how lame a creeple this world is. 
Donne, 

CrEMA'TION. n. /. [crematio, Latin. ] 
A burning. | 
CRE'MOR. n. ſ. [ Latin.] A milky ſub- 
ſtance; a ſoft liquor reſembling cream. 

The food is (ſwallowed into the ſtomach, 
where, mingled with difſolvent juices, it is re- 
duced into a chyle or cremor. Ray. 

CrE'NATED. adj. [from crena, Latin. ] 
Notched ; indented. 

The cells are prettily crenated, or notched, 
quite round the edges; but not ſtraited down to 
any depth. Woodward, 

CRE'PANE, n. /. [With farriers.] An 
ulcer ſcated in the midſt of the forepart 
of the foot: Farrier's Dis. 

To CRE'PITATE. v. n. [crepito, Lat.] 
To make a ſmall crackling noiſe. 

CREPITA'T1ON. n. /. [from crepitate.] A 
ſmall crackling noiſe. 

CrE'yT. The participle of creep. 

There are certain men crept in unawares. 


Jude. 


This fair vine, but that her arms ſurround 
Her married elm, had crepe along the ground. 


CRE 


CREPU/SCULE. n. /. f[ertpuſcul, 
Latin.] Twilight. þ fru 


itt, 
CxEru'scurous. adj. 1 90 Lat.] 
Glimmering ; in ac ttate between light 


and darkneſs, 
A cloſc apprehenſion of the one, might per- 


| haps afford a glimmering light and creprſcu/ous 


glance of the other. rown, 

The beginnings of philoſophy were in a cre- 
Puſculous obſcurity, and it is yet ſcarce paſt the 
dawn. Glanville's Scepſis. 


CRE/SCENT. adj. [from cre/co, Latin, ] 


Increafing ; growing; in a ſtate of in- 
creaſe. 

I have ſeen him in Britain: he was then of 2 
creſcent note. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
With theſe in troop 

Came Aſtoretbh, whom the Phœnicians call'd 
Aſtarte, queen of heaven, with creſcent horns. 
Milton, 


CrE'sCENT. n. /. Lyne, Lat.] The 
moon in her itate of increaſe ; any ſimi- 
litude of the moon increaſing. 

My pow'r's a creſcent, and my auguring hope 
Says it will come to th” full. Shakſpeare, 

Or Bactrian ſophy, from the horns 
Of Turkiſh creſcent, leaves all waſte beyond 
The realm of Aladule, in his retreat. Milton. 

Jove in duſky clouds involves the ſkies, 

And the faint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their 
eyes. Dryden. 

And two fair creſcents of tranſlucent horn 
The brows of all their young increaſe adorn. + 

Pope's Odyſſey. 

Cre'scive, adj. [from creſco, Latin. 
Increaſing ; growing. 

So the prince obſcur'd his contemplation 
Under the vcil of wildneſs, which no doubt 
Grew, like the ſummer graſs, faſteſt by night, 
Unſeen, yet cre/cive in his faculty. iat ſpeare. 

| Cress. 1. /. | perhaps from cre/co, it be- 
ing a quick grower; naſturtium, Latin.] 
An herb. 

Its flower conſiſts of four leaves, placed in 
form of a croſs : the pointal ariſes from the cen- 
tre of the flower- cup, and becomes a roundiſh 
ſmooth fruit, divided into two cells, and fur- 
niſhed with ſeeds, generally ſmooth. Miller. 

His court, with nettles and with creſſes ſtor'd, 
With ſoups unbought, and ſallads, bleſt his 

board. Pope. 

Cre'ssET. n. /. [croifſette, Fr. becauſe 


beacons had croſſes anciently on their 


tops. ] A great light ſet upon a bea- 
con, lighthouſe, or watchtower. Han- 
mer. They {till raiſe armies in Scotland 


by carrying about the fire-croſs. 
At my nativity 
The front of heav'n was full of fiery ſparks, 
Of burning crete. Shakſpeare*s Henry rv. - 
From the arched roof, 
Pendent by ſubtle magick, many a row 
Of ſtarry lamps, and blazing creſſets, fed 
With naphtha and aſphaltus, yielded light 
As from a ſky. Milton's Paradiſe Lf. 
CREST. n. /. [crifta, Latin.] 
1. The plum» of feathers on the top of 
the ancient helmet; the helmet. 
His valour, thewn upon our creſts to-day, 
Has taught us how to cheriſh ſuch high deeds, 
Hv'n in the boſom of our adverſaries. SA 
2. The comb of a cock: whence Milton 


calls him crefted. 


Others on ground 
Walk'd firm; the creed cock, whoſe clarion 
ſounds 


The ſilent hours. Milton”s Para liſe Loft. 


3. The ornament of the helmet in he- 
raldry. . 

Of what eſteem eres were, in the time of 

| king Edward the Third's reign, may appear by 


Pope. 
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his giving an eagle, which he him(e1f_had for- 
merly born, for a creft to William Montacute, 
earl of Saliſbury, Camden's Remain, 
The horn; 
It was a ere ere thou waſt born: 
Thy father's father wore it. Shakſpeare. 
4. * tuft or ornament on the head; 


as ſome which the poets aſſign to ſer- 


pents. 
Their crefts divide, 
And, tow'ring o'er his head, in triumph ride, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
5. Pride; ſpirit ; fire; courage ; loftineſs 
of mien, 

When horſes ſhould endure the bloody ſpur, 

They fall their cs. Shakſpeare. 
Cne'sTeD. adj, [from creſt; criftatus, 
Latin. ] 
1. Adorned with a plume or creſt. 
The bold Afcalunites 
Then grov'ling ſoil'd their creed helmets in the 
duſt. Milton. 

At this, for new replies he did not ſtay; 

But lac'd his creed helm, and ſtrode away. 
Dryden, 
2, Wearing a comb, 
The creſted bird ſhall by experience know, 
Jove made not him his maſter-piece below, 
Dryden. 
CREST-FALLEN. ag; [creſt and fall. ] De- 
jected; ſunk ; diſpirited ; cowed ; heart- 
eſs ; ſpiritleſs. 

I warrant you, they would whip me with their 
fine wits, till I were as creſl-fullen as a dried 
pear. Shakſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 

They prolate their words in a whining Kind 
of querulous tone, as if they were ſtill com- 
Plaining-and cref-fallen. Howwel 

Cre'sTLEsS. adj. [from creſt.) Not dig- 
nified with coat-armour; not of any 
eminent family. 

His grandfather was Lionel duke of Clarence, 
Third ſon to the third Edward king of England, 
Sprung crefleſs yeomen from fo deep à root. 

Shakſpeare, 


CRETA'CEOUS. adj. [creta, chalk, 
Latrn. ] 
1. Having the qualities of chalk ; chalky. 
What gives the light, ſeems hard to ſay ; whe- 
ther it be the cretaceorus ſalt, the nitrous ſalt, or 
ſome igneous particles, Grew. 
2, Abounding with chalk. 
Nor from the ſable ground expect ſucceſs, 
Nor from cretaceous, ſtubborn and jejune. Philips. 
CrETA'TED, adj. [cretatus, Latin. ] Rub- 
bed with chalk. Did. 


Cae'vice. 2. /. [from crever, Fr. crepare, 
' Latin, to burſt.] A crack; a cleſt; 
a narrow opening. 

[ pried me through the cyrer!/ce of a wall, 

W hen for his hand he had his two ſous heads. 
Shatſpeare. 
I thought it no breach of good-manners to 
peep at a crevice, and look in at people fo well 
employed, Addiſon's SpeQatar, 
To CaEVIc E. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 

crack ; to flaw, | 

So laid, they are more apt in (wagging down 
to pierce with their points, than in the jacent 
Poſture, and ſo to crevice the wall. Witten. 


CREW. u. /. [probably from cpud, Sax. 
1. A company of people aſſociated for any 


purpoſe : as, gallant crew, for troops. 

Chevy-chaſe. 
There a noble crew 
Of lords and ladies ſtood on every fide, 
Which with their preſence fair the place mach 
beautifhed, f Spenſer. 
2. The company of a ſhip. 

The anchors dropp'd, hrs crew the veſſels 
moor. 


| 


Dryden's ned. 
| 


* 
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3. It is now generally uſed in a bad 
ſenſe. 
| One of the baniſh'd crew, 
I fear, hath ventur'd from the deep, to raiſe 
New troubles. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He, with a crew, whom like ambition joins 
With him, or under him to tyrannize, 
Marching from Eden tow'rds the weſt, ſhall find 
The plain. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The laſt was he, whoſe thunder flew 


The Titan race, a rebel crew. Addiſon 
Crew. The preterit of crow. 
The cock crew, | Bible. 


CrE'WEL. a. /. [Flewel, Dutch. ] Yarn 


twiſted, and wound on a knot, or ball. 
Take filk or crewwel, gold or filver thread, and 
make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook. 
Multon's Angler, 
CRIB. n. /. [cpybbe, Sax. crib, Germ.] 
1. The rack or manger of a ſtable. 

Let a beaſt be lord of beaſts, and his crib ſhall 
ſtand at the king's meſſe. Shakſpeare's lamlet: 

The ſtcer and lion at one cr/b ſhall meet, 
And harmleſs ferpents lick the pilgiim's feet. 

| Pope. 
2. The ſtall or cabin of an ox. 
3. A ſmall habitation; a cottage. 

Why rather, ſleep, lieft thou in imoaky cribs, 
Upon uncaſy pallets ſtretching thee, | 
Than in the perfum'd chambers of the great? 

Shakſpeare. 

To Crs. v. a. [from the noun. ] To ſhut 

up in a narrow habitation; to confine ; 
to cafe. | 

Now TI am cabbin'd, cribb*d, confin'd, bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakſpeare's Mach, 

CR1'BBAGE. n. J. A game at cards. 


Cr1'BBLE, . J. [cribrum, Lat.] A corn- |. 


ſieve. Didt. 
CRr1BRA'TION. . / [cribro, Lat.] The 
act of ſifting, or ſeparating by a ſieve. 
Crick. n. /. | from cricco, Italian.] 
1. The noiſe of a door. 
2. [from cnyce, Saxon, A ſtake. ] A pain- 
ful ſtiffneſs in the neck. 


Cr1'cxET. . /. ¶ Lrelel, from Trelen, to 
make a noiſe, Dutch: ] 
1. Au inſect that ſqueaks or chirps about 
ovens and hre-places. . | 
Didſt thou not hear a noiſe ?—— 
I heard the owl ſcream, and the crictets cry. 
4 Shakſpeare. 
Far from all reſort of mirth, 

Save the cricket on the hearth. Milton. 
The ſolemn death;-watch click*d the hour ſhe 
died, 

And fhrilling crickets in tne chimney cried. Gay. 

2. [from cnyce, Sax. a ftick.] A ſport, 
at which the contenders drive a ball 
with ſticks in oppoſition to each other. 

The judge, to dance, his brother ſerjeant call; 

The ſenator at cricket urge the ball, Pope, 

3. [from Jriechen, German, to creep.] A 
low ſeat or ſtool. 

Cr1'ckETING Apple, n. . A ſmall ſpe- 

cics of apple. I 

CRiER. a” [from cry.] The officer 
whoſe buſineſs is to cry or make procla- 
mation. 

He openeth his mouth like a crier, Ecclus. 
The criers command ſilence, and the whole 
multitude preſent ſtand in a ſuſpenſe. Brereweod. 
The crzer calls aloud 
Our old nobility of Trojan blood, 


Who gape among the crowd for their precarious 
food. Dryden. 


CRIME. . /. [crimen, Lat. crime, Fr.] 
An act contrary to right; an offence; 


a great fault; an act of wickedneſs. 


—_— 


1 
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High God be witneſs that I guiltleſs am; 
But if yourſelf, fir knight, ye guilty find, 
Or wrapped be in loves of former dame, 
With crime do not it cover, but diſcloſe the 


ſame. Spenſer. 
Undergo with me one guilt, one crime, wy e 


Of taſting. Miltqn, 
| Like in puniſhment ' 

As in their crime, | Milton, * 
No crime was thine, if 'tis no crime to love. 


| ; Pope, 
Crr'MEFUL. adj, [from crime and fall. 
Wicked; criminal; faulty in a hig 
degree; contrary to duty; contrary to 
virtue. | 
You proceeded not aga'nft theſe feats, 
So crimeful and ſo capital in nature. Shakſpeare. 


Carr'MELESS. adj. [ from crime.] Innocent; 
free from crime. 
My foes could not procure me any ſcathe, 
So long as I am loyal, true, and crimeleſs, Shak, 
CriMINAL. adj, | from crime.] 
1. Faulty ; contrary to right; contrary 
to duty; contrary to law. 5 
Live thou, and to thy mother dead atteſt, 
That clear ſhe died from blemiſh criminal, Spen. 
What we approve in our friend, we can hardly 
be induced to think criminal in ourſelves. Rogers. 
2. Guilty ; tainted with crime ; not inno- 
cent. 1 40 e 
The neglect of any of the relative duties, ren- 
ders us criminal in the ſight ot God. Rogers. ' 
3. Not civil: as, a criminal proſecution ; 
the criminal law. | 1 5 
Car/MINAL. n. { [from crime.] 
1. A man acculed, 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? . 
Curb your ill-manner'd zeal. Dryd. Spaniſh Fr. 
2. A man guilty of a crime. — 
All three perſons that had held chief placę of 
authority in their countries; all three ruined, 
not by war, or by any other diſaſter, but by oſl 
tice and ſentence, as delinquents and cim. 
| | Baccr. 8 
Crr'MINALLY. adv. [ from criminal. ] Not 
innocently ; wickedly ; guiltily, 
As our thoughts extend to all ſubjects, they 
may be criminally employed on all. Rogers, 
Cr1'MINALNESS. n. . [from criminal.] 
Guiltineſs ; want of innocence. 


CRINMINA“TTION. n. / [criminatio, Lat.] 

' The act of accuſing; accuſation ; ar- 

' raignment ; charge. | 

CAM NATORx. adj, [from crimina, Lat.] 
Relating to accuſation ; accuſing ;. cen» 
ſorious. 


Cri'MiNous, adj, [crimingſus, Latin.] 
Wicked; iniquitous; enormouſly guilty. 
Ihe puniſhment that belongs to that great and 
crimincus guilt, is the forfeiture of his right and 
claim to all mercies, which are made over to 
him by Chriſt, . Hammond, 
RUMINOUSLY. adv. [from criminous.] 
' Enormouſly ; very wickedly. 
Some particular Cuties of piety and charity, 
which were moſt crimineufly omitted before. 
Hammond. 
CrrMINOUSNESS. . J [from criminous. ] 
Wiekedneſs; guilt; crime. | 
I could never be convinced of any ſuch crimi- 
neuſneſs in him, as willingly to expoſe. his life to 
the ſtroke of-juſtice, and malice of his enemies. 
King Charles, 
Cr1'Mos1N. n. /. [crimsſino, Italian; com- 
monly written as it is pronounced, crime 
ſon.) A ſpecies of red colour tinged 
with blue. 


— — 
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Upon her head a cr imoſin coronet, 
With damaſk roſes and daffidilies ſet, 
Bay leaves between, 
And primroſes green, 
Embelliſh the white violet. 
Crime. adj. [ from crumble, or crimble. ] 
1. Friable; brittle; eaſily crumbled ; 
eaſily reduced to powder. 
Now the fowler, warn'd 
By theſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps, 
Treads the crimp earth, ranging through fields 
and glades, Philips. 
2. Not conſiſtent ; not forcible: a low 
cant word, | 

The evidence is crimp; the witneſſes ſwear 
bak wards and forwards, and contradi& them- 
ſelves ; and his tenants ſtick by him. Arbuthnot. 

To CRINMY LE. v. 4. from rumple, crumple, 
crimple.] To contract; to corrugate; 
to cauſe to ſhrink or contract. 

He paſſed the cautery through them, and ac- 
cordingly crimpled them up. Wiſeman, 

CRUMSON. n. /. [crimgſino, Italian, ] 
1. Red, ſomewhat darkened with blue. 

As crimſon ſeems to be little elſe than a very 
deep red, with an eye of blue; ſo ſome kinds 
of red ſeem to be little elſe thang heightened yel- 
low. Boyle on Colours, 

Why does the ſoil endue 
The bluſhing poppy with a crimſon hue ? 
2. Red in general. 

Can you blame her then, being a maid yet 
roſed over with the virgin crimſon of modeſty, if 
ſhe deny the appearance of a naked blind boy, 
in her naked ſeeing ſelf ? Shaft ſpeare. 

Beauty's enſign yet 
Is crimſon in thy lips, and in thy checks. Shakſp. 

The crimſon ſtream diſtain'd his arms around, 

And the diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the 
wound.. Dryden's Aneid. 

To Cr1r'msoN. v. a. from the noun. ] To 
die with crimſon. 

Pardon me, Julius. 
| brave hart ! 

Here did'ſt thou fall; and here thy hunters ſtand 
Sign'd in thy ſpoil, and crimſon'd in thy lethe. 

Shakſpeare. 

CRN UM. z. /. [a cant word.] Acramp; 

a contraction; whimſy. 
For jealouſy is but a kind 
Of clap and crincum of the mind. Hudib. 
To CRINGE. v. a. [from Kriechen, 


German.] To draw together ; to con- 
tract. 


Spenſer's _—_— 


Prior, 


Here wafſi thou bay'd, 


Whip him, fellows, 
Till, like a boy, you ſee him cringe his face, 
And whine aloud for mercy. Shakſpeare, 
7% CRINGE. v. n. To bow; to pay court 
with bows ; to fawn ; to flatter. 
Flatterers have the flexor muſcles ſo ſtrong, 
that they are always bowing and cringing, 
Arbuthnet. 
The cringing knave, who ſecks a place 
Without ſucceſs, thus tells his caſe. Swift. 
CrINGE. n. .. [from the verb.] Bow; 
fervile civility. : 
Let me be grateful ; but let far from me,. 
Be fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling looks. 
Philips; 
Cr 1N1'GEROUS. adj. [criniger, Latin. ] 
Hairy; overgrown with hair. Di#, 
To. CRINKLE. v. n. [| krinchelen, Dut. ] 


To go in and out; to run in flexures: 
diminutiue of cran#kle, 

Unleſs ſome ſweetneſs at the bottom lie, 
Who cares for alt the crin&ing of the pie? 
Kings Cookery, 
Th CRINKLE. v. a. 


- equalities, 
Cx1i'NKLE. u. /. [from the verb.] A 
wrinkle; a ſinuoſity. 


To mould into in— | 


CRI' 
CRINOSE. adj. [from crinis, Latin.) 


| Hairy. Dia. 
Crixo'sITY, n. /. [from crinaſe.] Hairi- 
neſs, Dick. 


CRI PPLE. n. / [cpypel, Sax. Lrepel, 
Dutch.] A lame man; one that has 
loſt or never enjoyed the uſe of his 
limbs. Donne, with great appearance of 
propriety, writes it creeple, from creep. 

He, poor man, by your firſt order died, 
And that a winged Mercury did bear : 
Some tardy cripple had the countermand, 
That came too lag to ſee him buried. Shatſpeare. 
' I am a cripple in my limbs; but what decays 
are in my mind, the reader muſt determine. 
- Dryden. 
Among the reſt there was a lame cripple from 


his birth, whom Paul commanded to ſtand up- 
right on his feet. Bentley. 


See the blind beggar dance, the eripple ſing, 
The ſot a hero, lunatick a king. Pope. 

To CR1'ePPLE, v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To lame; to make lame; to deprive of 
the uſe of limbs. 

Knots upon his gouty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. Dryd. 
Tettyx, the dancing-maſter, threw himſelf 
from the rock, but was crippled in the fall. 
A.ldiſon. 

Crr'ePLENESS. n. fi {from cripple. ] 

Lameneſs; privation of the limbs. 
Did. 

CR1's1s, 1. J. [ xęloig. ] 

1. The point in which the diſeaſe kills, 
or changes to the better; the deciſive 
moment when ſentence is paſſed. 

Wiſe leeches will not vain receipts obtrude; 


Deaf to complaints, they wait upon the ill, 
Till ſome ſafe crifis authorize their ſkill. Dryden, 


2. The point of time at which any affair 
comes to the height. 
This hour 's the very cri/is of your fate / 
Your good or ill, your infamy or fame, | 
And all the colour of your lite, depends 
Oa this important now. Dryden. 
The undertaking, which I am now laying 
down, was entered upon in the very cri/is of the 
late rebellion, when it was the duty of every 
Briton to contribute his utmoſt aſſiſtance to the 
government, in a manner ſuitable to his ſtation 
and abilities. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
| CRISP. adj. [criſpus, Latin. ] ; 
1. Curled. 
Bulls are more criſp on the farchead than cows. 
Bacon, 
The Ethiopian black, flat noſed, and criſp haired, 
; Hale. 
2, Indented ; winding. 
You nymphs, cali'd Naiads, of the winding 


brooks, 
With your ſedg'd crowns, and ever harmleſs 
looks, 
Leave your criſp channels, and on this green 
: land 
Anſwer your ſummons ; Juno does command. 


Shakſpeare. 

3. Brittle ;: friable. 
ha, froſty weather, muſick within doors ſound- 
eth better; which may be by reaſon, not of the 
diſpoſition of the air, but of the wood or ſhing 
of the in\firument, which is made more cr#/p,, 
and ſo more porous and hollow. Þacon, 


To CRISP. v. a. [criſpo, Latin. ] 
1, To curl; to contract into knots or 
Curls. 


Severn, affrighted with their bloody looks, 
Ran fcarſully among the tremoling reeds, 
| And hid his cri{p'd head in the hollow bank. 


1 


| Shatſpcars's Henry tv, 
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Young I'd have him too 1 
Yet a man with criſped hair, 
Caſt in thouſand inares and ringt, 
For love's fingers, and his rings. Ben Jen ſon. 
Spirit of wine is not only unfit for inflamma- 
tions in general, but alſo criſps up the veſſels of 
the dura mater and brain, aud ſometimes pro- 
duces a gangrene. Sharp*s Surgery, 


2. To twiſt. 


Along the criſped ſhades and bow'rs 


Revels the ſpruce and jocund ſpring. Milton. 


3. To indent; to run in and out. 


From that ſaphine fount the criſped brooks, 
Rolling on orient pearl and ſands of gold, 
Ran nectar, viſiting each plant. Milton, 


Crisea'T1ON. 2. . [from criſþ. ] 
1. The act of curling. 
2. 'The ſtate of being curled, 


Some differ in the hair and feathers, both in 
the quantity, criſparion, and colours of them; 
as he lions are hirſute, and have great manes; 
the ſhe's are ſmooth, like cats, Bacun, 


Cr1'sP1xG-ePIN. n. /. [from criſp. 1 A 


curling iron, 
The changeable ſuits of apparel, and the' 
mantles, and the wimples, and the criſping- pin. 
Iſaiah 
CrrSPiSU'LCANT. adi. [criſpiſulcans, 
Lat.] Waved, or undulating, as light. 
ning is repreſcated. Dia 


Cr1'sPNEss. n. / [from criſp.] Curled- 


neſs. 


Ca1'sey. adj. ¶ from criſp.] Curled. 

So are thoſe criſpy ſnaky locks, oft known 
To be the dowry of a ſecond head, Shakſpeare:. 

CRr1TE'rION, n. h. [xerrgor.] A mark 

. * s 
by which any thing is judged of, with 
regard to its goodneſs or badneſs. 

Mutual agreement and endearments was the 
badge of primitive belicvers; but we may be 
known by the contrary criterivn, Glanville, 

We have here a ſure infallible critertes, by 
which every man may diſcover and find out the 
gracious or ungracious diſpoſition of his own 
heart, South. 

By what cri7er/0n do you cat, d'ye think, 

If this is priz'd for ſweetneſs, that for ſtink ? 
Pope's Horace. 

CRITICE. n. / [zaTwS.}] 

1. A man (killed in the art of judging-of 
literature; a man able to diſtinguiſh. 
the faults and beautics of writing. 

This ſettles truer ideas in men's minds of ſe- 
veral things, whereof we read the names in ar- 
cient authors, than all the large and labor ious 
arguments of criticts. Lucke, 

Now learn what morals criticts ought to how, 
For *tis but half a judge's taſk to know, Pope, 

2. An examiner ; ajudge. 

But you with pleaſure own your errours paſt, 
And make cach day a crizick on the laſt, Pape, 

3. A ſnarler; a carper; a caviller. 

Critics I ſaw, that others names deface, 

And fix their own with labour in their place. 
Pope. 

Where an author has many beauties confitienc 
with virtue, picty, and truth, let not little ciel. 
exalt themſelves, and thawer dowa their ill» 
nature. Matte. 

4. A cenſurer ; a man apt to find fault. 

My chief deſign, next to ſeeing you, is to be 
a ſevere critick on you and yuur- neighbour, 

Swift, 

Cr1'T1cx. adj. Critical ; relating to eri- 
ticiſm; relating to the art of judging: 
of literary performances. 


Tiience arts o'er all the northern world ad- 
vance, 


But cee karning flouiſh'd moſt in France, 
Pere, 
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F CRI 

Cnr/rrcx. n. / 

1. A critical examination; critical re- 
marks; animadverſions. 

I ſhould be glad if I could perſuade him to 
continue his good offices, and write ſuch another 
critick on any thing of mine, Dryden, 
I ſhould as ſoun expect to ſee a critique on the 
poeſy of a ring, as on the inſcription of a medal. 

Addiſon on Medals, 
2. Science of criticiſm, ET 

If ideas and words were diſtinctly weighed, 
and duly conſidered, they would afford us ano- 
ther ſort of logick and critick than what we have 
been hitherto acquainted with. Locke, 

What is every year of a wiſe man's life, but 
a cenſure and critique on the paſt ? Pope. 

Not that my quill to criticks wws contin'd; 

My verſe gave ampler leſſons to mankind. Pope. 
To CR1'TiCcx, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To play the critick ; to criticiſe, 

They do but trace over the paths that have 
been beaten by the ancients; or comment, i- 
tick, and flouriſh upon them. Temple, 

Cxr1'TicaAL, adj. [from critick.] 
1. Exact; nicely judicious; accurate 
diligent. 

It is ſubmitted to the judgment of more critica/ 
ears, to dire& and determine what is graceful and 
what is not, Holder. 

Virgil was ſo critical in the rites of religion, 
that he would never have brought in ſuch prayers 
as theſe, if they had not been agreeable to the 
Roman cuſtoms. Stilling fleet. 

2. Relating to criticiſm : as, he wrote @ 
critical 4iſertation on the laſt play. 
3. Captious ; inclined to find fault. 


What would thou write of me, if thou 
ſhouldſ praiſe me ?— 
—0, gentle lady, do not put me to't; 

For I am nothing, if not critical. Shakſpeare. 
4. [from criſic.] Compriſing the time at 

which a great event 1s determined. 
The moon is ſuppoſed to be meaſured by ſe- 
vens, and the critical or decretory days to be de- 
pendent on that number, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


5. Deciſive ; nice. 

Opportunity is in reſpe& to time, in ſome 
ſenſe, as time is in teſpect to eternity: it is the 
ſmall moment, the exact point, the critical mi- 
nute, on which every good work ſo much depends. 

Spratt's Sermons, 

The people cannot but reſent to ſee their 
apprehenſions of the power of France, in ſo 
critical a juncture, wholly laid aſide. Swifr. 


6. Producing a criſis or change of the diſ- 
eaſe : as, a critical ſweat. 


Cx1'TICALLY. adv. from critical.] 
1. In a critical manner; exactly; curi- 
ouſly. 

Difficult it is to underſtand the purity of En- 
gliſh, and critically to diſcern good writers from 
bad, and a proper ftile from a corrupt one, 

Dryden. 

Theſe ſhells which are digged up out of the 
earth, ſeveral hundred of which I now keep by 
me, have been nicely and critically examined by 
very many learned men, Woodward, 


2. At the exact point of time. 
Cr1/TICALNESS. n. . [from critical.) 
Exactneſs; accuracy; nicety; inci- 
dence at a particular point of time. 
To CI TIciS E. v. n. [from critich.] 
1. To play the critick; to judge; to 
write remarks upon any performance of 
literature; to point out faults and 


beauties. 

They who can criticiſe ſo weakly, as to ima- 
gine I have done my worſt, may be convinced, 
at their own coſt, that I can write ſeverely with 
more eaſe than I can gently, Dryden. 


ö 


| 


CRO 


Know well each ancient's proper character; 
Without all this at once befare your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but never criticiſe. 

2. To animadvert upon as faulty. 

Nor would I have his father look ſo narrowly 
into theſe accounts as to take occaſion from 
thence to critictſe on his expences. Locke. 

25 Cr1'TICISE, v. a. To cenſure; to 


aſs judgment upon. 
Nor ſhall I look upon it as any breach of cha- 
rity, to criticiſe the author, ſo long as I keep clear 
of the perſon. - Addi ſon. 
CRITI CISM. n. /. [from critick. ] 
1. Criticiſin, as it was firlt inſtituted by 
. ee meant a ſtandard of judging 
well. Dryaen's Innocence, et ger 
2. Remark; animadverſion; critical ob- 


ſervations. 

There is not a Greek or Latin critick, who 
has not ſhewn, even in the tile of his criticiſms, 
that he was a maſter of all the eloquence and de- 
licacy of his native tongue. Addiſon, 


To CROAK. v. n. [cnacezzan, Saxon; 
crocare, Italian; crocitare, Latin. ] 
1. To make a hoarſe low noiſe, like a 


frog. 
The ſubtle ſwallow flies about the brook, 
And querulous frogs in muddy pools do croak, 
May's Virgil. 
So when Jove's block deſcended from on high, 
Loud thunder to its bottom ſhook the bog, 
And the hoarſe nation croa#'d, Pope. 
Blood, ſtuff d in ſkins, is Britiſh chriſtians 
food; 
And France robs marſhes of the croaking brood. 
. Gay, 
2. To caw, or cry as a raven or crow. 
The raven himſelf is hoarſe, 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Shakſpeare. 
The hoarſe raven, on the blaſted bough, 
By croaking from the left, preſag'd the coming 
blow. Dryden. 
At the ſame time the walk of elms, with the 
croaking of the ravens, looks exceeding ſolemn 
and venerable. Addiſon, 


3. It may be uſed in contempt for any diſ- 


agreeable or offenſive murmur. 

heir underſtandings are but little inſtructed, 
when all their whole time and pains is laid out 
to {till the croatirg of their own bellies. Locke, 


CROAK. 3. . [from the verb.] The cry 
or voice of a frog or raven. 
The (ſwallow ſkims the river's watry face; 
The frogs renew the croaks of their loquacious 
race. Dryden. 
Was that a raven's croat, or my ſon's voice? 


No matter which, I'll to the grave and hide me. 
Lee. 


Pope. 


Cro'ceovs. adj. 
ſiſting of ſaffron ; like ſaffron. Did. 

CrociTA'TION. n. /. [crocitatio, Latin. ] 
The croaking of frogs or ravens. Di@. 

CROCE. n. /. [kruick, Dutch.] A cup; 
any veſſel] made of earth. 

Cro'ckERY. n. /. Earthen ware. 

CRO'CODILE. u. /. [from »;(xS-, ſaf- 
fron, and Jar, fearing. ] An amphi- 
bious voracious animal, in ſhape reſem- 
bling a lizard, and found in Egypt and 
the Indies. It is covered with very 
hard ſcales, which cannot, without 
great difficulty, be pierced ; except 
under the belly, where the ſkin is ten- 
der. It has a wide throat, with ſeveral 
rows of teeth, ſharp and ſeparated, 
which enter one another. It runs with 
great ſwiftneſs; but does not eafily 
turn itſelf, It is long lived, and is 
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[croceus, Latin.] Con- 


CRO 
ſaid to grow continually to its death. 
Some are fifteen or eighteen cubits long. 
Crocodiles lay their eggs, reſembling 
goole-eggs, ſometimes amounting to 
ixty, near the water-fide, coverin 


them with the ſand, that the heat of 


the ſun may hatch them. Calmet, 
Glofter's ſhow 

Beguiles him; as the mournful crocodile 

With ſorrow ſnares relenting paſſengers, Shak/p, 


& Creocodiles were thought to be peculiar unto the 


Nile. Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, 
Cæſar will weep, the crocod?/e will weep. Dryd. 
Enticing crocadiles, whoſe tears are death; 

Syrens, that murder with enchanting breath. 

Granville. 

Crecodile is alſo alittle animal, otherwiſe called 
ſtinx, very much like the lizard, or ſmall cr0c0- 
dile. Tt lives by land and water; has four ſhort 

{mall legs, a very ſharp muzzle, and a ſhort 

ſmall tail. It is pretty enough to look at, being 

covered all over with little ſcales of the colour of 
ſilver, intermixt with brown, and of a gold colour 

upon the back, It always remains little. 
Trevoux. 


Cro'coDILINE. adj. [crocodilinus, Lat.] 
Like a crocodile, Dif. 


CHO us. 2. /. A flower. 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace, 


Thiows out the lnow-drop and the crocus firſt, 

Thomſon, 

CRoFT. n. /. Lenox, Saxon.] A little 

cloſe joining to a houſe, that is uſed for 
corn or paſture. 

This have I learn'd, 
Tending my flocks hard by, i' th” hilly "> 
That brow this bottom glade. ilton. 


CRor8a'DE.)] n. / [croiſade, Fr. from 
CRrorsA'Do. I croix, a croſs.] A holy 


war; a war carried on againſt inſidels 
under the banner of the croſs. 
See that he take the name of Urban, becauſe 
a pope of that name did firſt inſtitute the croi- 
ſado ; and, as with an holy trumpet, did ſtir up 
the voyage for the Holy Land, Bacon, 
Cro'tsEs. . / 
1. Pilgrims who carry a croſs. 
2. Soldiers who fight againſt infidels under 
the banner of the croſs. 
CRONE. . /. [cnone, Sax. according to 
Verſtegan; kronie, Dutch, — . 
to Skinner. ] 


1. An old ewe. | 
Freſh herrings plenty Michel brings, 


With fatted crores, and ſuch old things. Ter. 
2. In contempt, an old woman. 
Take up the baſtard, 
Take 't up, I ſay; give 't to thy crenc. Shalſp. 


The crone being in bed with him on the wed- 
ding night, and finding his averſion, endeavours 
to win his affect ion by reaſon. Dryden, 

Cro'NeT. n./. The hair which grows 
over the top of a horſe's hoof. | 

Cro'Nny. n. /. [a cant word.] An old ac- 
quaintance; a companion of long 
ſtanding. 

So when the Scots, your conſtant crones, 

Th' eſpouſers of your cauſe and monies. Hudih. 


To oblige your crony Swift, | 
Sto t. 


Bring our dame a new year's giſt. 
Strange, an aſtrologer ſhould die 
Without one wonder in the ſky! 
Not one of all his crony ſtars 
To pay their duty at his herſe! Swift, 


CROOK. u. /. [croc, French. ] 
1. Any crooked or bent in{trument, 
2. A ſheephook. 
I fing the man who ſudah's ſceptre hore 
In that right hand which held the crook before. 
Co . 


He left his cr004y he left his flocks, 
And wand'ring through the lonely rocks, 
He nouriſh'd endleſs woe. 
3. Any thing bent; a meander, 
There fall thoſe ſaphire-colour'd brooks, 
Which, conduit-like, with curious crooks, 
Sweet iſlands make in that ſweet land. 
To Crook. v. a. [crocher, French.] © 
1. To bend; to turn into a hook. 


Prior. 


It is highly probable, that this diſeaſe proceeds | 
from a redundant acidity, becauſe mg will | 


ſoften and crook tender bones. Arbuthnot, 


2. To pervert from rectitude; to divert 


from the original end. 
Whatſocver affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, he 
crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt needs 
be often eccentrick to the ends of his maſter or 
ſtate. Bacon, 
To Crook. v. n. To be bent; to have 
a curvature, | 

Their ſhoes and pattens are ſnouted and piked 

more than a finger long, crocting upwards. 
Camden, 


CRO“ORBACR. 2. /. [crook and back.) A 
term of reproach for a man that has 
gibbous ſhoulders. | 

Aye, crookback, here I ſtand to anſwer thee, 
Or any he the proudeſt of thy fort, Shakſpeare, 


Cro'oKBACKED, adj. Having bent ſhoul- 
ders. | 
A dwarf as well may for a giant paſs, 
As negroe for a ſwan; a crootbactd laſs 
Be call'd Europa. Dryden's Juuenal. 
There are millions of truths that a man is 
not, or may not think himſelf, concerned to 
know; as, whether our king Richard 111. was 
crookbacked or no. Locke, 
Croo'kxtn. adj, [crocher, French. ] 


1. Bent; not ſtraight ; curved, 

A bell or a cannon may be heard heyond a 
hill which intercepts the fight of the ſounding 
body; and ſounds are propagated as readily 
through crosted pipes, as through ſtraight ones, 

Newton's Opticks. 

Mathematicians ſay of a ſtraight line, that it 
is as well an index of its own rectitude as of 
the obliquity of a crooked one. Meodward. 


2. Winding ; oblique ; anfraftuous, 


A man ſhall never want created paths to walk | 


in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, 
wherever he has the footſteps of others to follow. 
Locke, 

Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge, 
The glow-worm lights his gem. Thomſon. 


3. Perverſe; untoward; without recti— 


tude of mind; given to obliquity of 
conduct, 
They have corrupted themſelves : they are a 
perverſe and crooked generation. Deut. 
Hence, heap of wrath ; foul, indigeſted lump ! 
As crooked in thy manners as thy ſhape. Shai/p. 
We were not born crooked; we learned thoſe 
windings and turnings of the ſerpent, South, 


Croo'xtDLY. adv. [from crooked.] 
1. Not in a ſtraight line. 
2. Untowardly ; not compliantly. 
If we walk perverſcly with God, he will walk 
crockedly towards us. Taylor*s Rule of Living Hely, 
Croo'kEDNESS. n. .. from crooked. | 
1. Deviation from {lraightneſs ; curvity ; 


the ſtate of being infected; infletion, 

He that knoweth what is ſtraight, doth even 
thereby diſcern what is crooted ; becauſe the ab— 
fence of ſtraightneſs, in bodies capable thercof, 
is crookedneſs. Hooker, 

2. Deformity of a gibbous body. 

When the heathens offered a ſacrifice to their 
falſe gods, they would make a ſevere ſearch to 
ſee if there were any crovkedneſs or ſpot, any un- 
eleanneſs or deformity, in their ſacrifice. 

Taylor's Worthy Communicant, 


Sidney. | 


. 


ö 


| 
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CROP. . / [cnop, Saxon.] The craw | 


of a bird ; the firſt ſtomach into which 
its meat deſcends, 1 ; 

In birds there is no maſtication or comminu- 
tion of the meat in the mouth; but, in ſuch as 
are not carnivorous, it is immediately ſwallowed 
into the crop or craw, Ray, 

But fluttering there, they neſtle near the 

throne, 

And lodge in habitations not their own, 

By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 

Dryden. 

Croe.n./. [cnoppa, Saxon. __ 
1. The higheſt part or end of any thing: 

as the head of a tree, the ear of corn, 
2. The harveſt; the corn gathered off a 


field ; the 7 1 of the field. 


And this of all my harveſt hope I have, 
Nought reaped but a weedy crop of care. 
Spenſer. 
Lab'ring the ſoil, and reaping plenteous crop, 
Corn, wine, and oil. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The fountain which from Helicon proceeds, 
That ſacred ftream, ſhould never water weeds, 
Nor make the crop of thorns and thiſtles grow. 
Roſcommon. 
Nothing is more prejudical to your crop than 
mowing of it too ſoon. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
3. Any thing cut off, 
Guiltleſs of ſteel, and from the razor free, 
It falls a plenteous crop reſerv'd for thee, Dryd. 
To Crop, v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. Tocut off the ends of any thing ; to 
mow ; to reap; tolop. 
Cropp'd are the flower-de-luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat, one half is cut away. Shak. 
He, upon whoſe fide 
The feweſt roſes are crepp'd from the tree, 
Shall yield the other in the right opinion. Sap. 
All the budding honours on thy creſt 
I'll crop, to make a garland for my head. SAA. 
I will crop off from the top of his young twigs a 
tender one, and will plant it upon an high moun- 
tain, Exzek. 
There are ſome tears of trees, which are combed 
from the beards of goats; for when the goats 
bite and crop them, eſpecially in the mornings, 
the dew being on, the tear cometh forth, and 
hangeth upon their beards. Hacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
No more, my goats, ſhall I behold you climb 
The icepy cliffs, or crop the flow'ry thyme ! 
Dryden, 
2. To gather before it falls. 
O Fruit divine ! . 
Swect of thyſelf, but much more ſweet thus 
cropp*d. Milton. 
Agc, like ripe apples, on earth's boſom crops; 
While force our youth, like fruits, untimely cs. 


* 
Death deſtroys 
The parent's hopes, and crops the growing boys. 


Creech, 
To Croy. v. n. To yield harveſt. 


Royal wench ! 
She made great Cæſar lay his ſword to-bed ; 
He plough'd her, and ſhe crepe. Shatſp. 
CRO“ TUT. adj. [crop and full.) Satiated ; 
having a full belly. 
He, itrctch*d out ali the chimney's length, 
Baſks at the fire his hairy firength ; 
And crop-jul/, out of door he flings 
Ere the fit cock his matin rings. Milton. 
CRO PER, z. ,. [from crop.] A kind of 
pigeon with a lagre crop. 
There be tame and wild pigeons; and of 
tame there be croppers, carriers, runts. alt, 


Ck o'ysICK, adj. [crop and fick. ] Sick 


with repletion; ſick with exceſs and 


debauchery. 
Strange odds! where crop drunkards muſt 
engage 
A hungry foe, and arm'd with ſober rage, 
Tate's Juvenal. 


1 


| 


4. Aline drawn through another, 


C RO 


Cro's1tn. n. /. [croifer, Fr. from crore, a 
croſs. ] The paſtoral ſtaff of a biſhop, 
which has a croſs upon it. 

When prelates are great, there is alſo danger 
from them; as in the times of Anſelmus and 
Thomas Becket, who, with their crefters, did 
almoſt try it with the king's ſword. Baron, 

Grievances there were, I muſt confeſs, and 
ſome incongruities in my civil government; 
wherein ſome ſay the creſter, ſome ſay the diſtaff, 
was too buſy. | Howel. 

Her front ere& with majeſty ſhe bore, 
The creſier wielded, and the mitre wore. 


Dryd. 


Cro'sLET. n. ſ. [croifſelet, French. ] 


1. A ſmall croſs. 


Then Una *gan to aſk, if aught he knew, 
Or heard abroad, of that her champion true, 
That in his armour bare a creſlet red. Spenſer, 
Here an unfiniſh'd diamond cr9/let lay, 


To which ſoft lovers adoration pay. Gay. 


2. It ſeems to be printed in the following 


paſſage, by miſtake, for cor ſelet. 
The croflet ſome, and ſome the cuiſhes mould, 
With filver plated, and with ductile gold. DHA. 


CROSS. n. /. [croix, Fr. croce, Ital. crux, 
Latin. ] 


1. One ſtraight body laid at right angles 


over another; the inſtrument by which 


the Saviour of the world ſuffered death. 

They make a little cr9ſs of a quill, longways 
of that part of the quill which hath the pith, 
and croſsways of that picce of the quill without 
pith. Bacor's Natural Hiſtory, 

You are firſt to conſider ſeriouſly the infinite 
love of your Saviour, who offered himſelf for 
you as a ſacrifice upon the croſs. Taylor, 


2. The enſign of the chriſtian religion. 


Her holy faith and chriſt ian croſs opposꝰd 
Againſt the Saxon gods. Roe toe 


3. A monument with a eroſs upon it to 
excite devotion, ſuch as were anciently 
ſet in market - places. 

She doth ſtray about 
By holy creſſes, where the kneels and prays. 

Shakſpeare, 


5. Any thing that thwarts or obſtructs; 
misfortune; hinderance; vexation ; 


oppoſition; miladventure ; trial of pa- 
tience. 
Wich ing unto me many craſcs and miſchances 
in my Jove, whenſoever I ſhould love, -Sidrcy. 
Then let us teach our trial patience, 
Becauſe it is a cuſtomary cr. Shakſpeare, 
Heaven prepares good men with cre//*s ; but 
no ill can happen to a good man. Ben Jonſeu. 
A great eſtate hath great creſſes, and a mean 
fortune hath but ſmall ones. | Taylor. 
6. Money, ſo called becauſe marked with 
a croſs. 
He was ſaid to make ſoldiers ſpring up out of 
the very carth to {low him, though he had not 
a ce to pay them ſalary. Howel. 
Whereas we cannot much lament our loſs, 
Who neither carried back nor brought one c 
Du den. 
7. Croſs and Pile, a play with money; at 
which it 1s put to chance whether the 
ſide, which bears a croſs, ſhall lie up- 
ward, or the other. | 
Wnacum had neither cy9/5 nor pile ; 
His plunder was not worth the while, ZHredibras, 
This I humbly conceive to be perfect boys 
play; croſs, I win, and ie, you loſe; or, what's 
your's is mine, aud wnat's mine is my own, 
Sto ft. 
8. Church lands in Ireland. ; 
The abſolute palatines made their own judges, 
fo as the king's writ did not run in thoſe coun- 
ties, bat only in the church lands lyiog withize 
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C R O 
the ſame, which were called the croſs ; wherein | 
the king made a ſheriff: ſo in each of theſe 
counties palatines there was one ſheriff of the 
liberty, and another of the croſs. Sir J. Dares. 
CRross. adj. [from the ſubſtantive.) 
I. | param falling athwart ſomething 
elle. 

Whatſoever penumbra ſhould be made in the 
circles by the croſs iefraction of the ſecond priſm, 
that penumbra would be conſpicuous in the 
right lines which touch thoſe circles. Newton. 

The ſun, in that ſpace of time, by his annual 
contrary motion eaſtward, will be advanced near 
a degree of the ecliptick, croſs to the motion of 
the equator. Helder on Time. 
The ſhips muſt needs encounter, when they 
either advance towards one another in direct 
lines, or meet in the interſection of croſs ones. 
þ Bentley. 
2. Oblique ; lateral. 
Was this a face, 
To ſtand againſt the deep dread-hoted thunder? 
In the moſt terrible and nimble ſtroke 
Of quick creſi lightning? Shakſpeare. 


3. Adverſe ; oppoſite : often with 10. 
We're both love's captives; but with fate ſo 
croſs, 
One muſt be happy by the other's loſs. Dryden, 
Croſs to our intereſts, curbing ſenſe and fin; 
Oppreſs'd without, and undermin'd within, 
It thrives through pain. Dryden. 
It runs croſs to the belief and apprehenſion of 
the reſt of mankind; a difficulty which a modeſt 
and good man is ſcarce able to encounter. Atterb. 


4. Perverſe ; untractable. 

When, through the croſs circumſtances of a 
man's temper or condition, the enjoyment of a 
pleaſure would certainly expoſe him to a greater 
inconvenience, then religion bids him quit it. 

; Scuth. 
5. Peeviſh; fretful ; ill-humoured. 

Did ever any man upon the rack afflict himſelf, 
becauſe he had received a cet anſwer from his 
miſtreſs ? Taylor. 

All croſs and diſtaſteful humours, and what- 
ever elſe may render the converſation of men 
grievous and uneaſy to one another, muſt be 
ſhunned. Tillot ſan. 


6. Contrary; contradictory. 

The mind brings all the ends of a long and 
various hy potheſis together; ſees how one part 
coheres with, and depends upon, another; and 
ſo clears off all the appearing contrarieties and 
contradict ions, that ſeemed to lie creſi and un- 
south, and to make the whole unintelligible, 

South, 


7. Contrary to wiſh ; unfortunate. 
We learn the great reaſonableneſs of not only 
a contented, but alſo a thankful, acquieſcence in 
any condition, and under the croffeft and ſevereſi 
paſſages of Providence. South. 
I cannot, without ſome regret, behold the cr-/5 
and unlucky iſſue of my deſign; for, by my diſ- 
like of diſputes, I am engaged in one. Glanville, 
$. Interchanged. | | 
Evarchus made a croſs marriage alſo with Do- 
rilaus's fiſter, and ſhortiy left her with child of 
the famous Pyrocles. i Sidney. 
Croſs marriages, between the king's ſon and 
the archduke's daughter; and again, between 
the archduke's ſon and the King's daughter. 
Bacon's Henry v11. 


Cx oss. prep. 
1. RY : ſoas to interſeR any thing; 


tranſverſely, | 
The enemy had, in the woods before them, 
eut down great trees croſs the ways, fo that 
their horſe could not poſſibly paſs that way. 
Knoltes. 
Betwixt the midſt and theſe, the gods afſign'd 
Two nabitable ſeats of human kind; 
And croſs their limits cut a ſloping way, 
Which the twelve figns in beauteous order ſway 
Dryder's Virgil. 


4+ 


CRO 
Creſi his back, as in triumphant ſcorn, 
The hope and pillar of the houſe was born. Dryd. 
2, Over; from fide to ſide, 
A fox was taking a walk one night on a vil- 
lage. L' Eftrange. 
To CRoss. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To lay one body, or draw one line, 
athwart another, | 
This forc'd the ſtubborn'ſt, for the cauſe, 
To croſs the cudgels to the la ws; 
That what by breaking them 't had gain'd, 
By their ſupport might be maintain'd. Hudibras. 
The loxia, or croſs-bil!, whoſe bill is thick 
and ſtrung, with the tips creſing one another, 
with great readineſs breaks open fir-cones, ap- 
ples, and other fruit, to come at their kernels; as 
if the creſing of the bill was deſigned for this ſer- 
vice, Derham'”s Phyſico- Theolog y. 
I ſhall moſt carefully obſerve, not to ere over 
or deface the copy of your papers for the future, 
and only to mark in the margin. Pope. 
A hunted hare treads back her mazesf and 
croſſes and confounds her former track. MHatts. 


2. To lign with the croſs. 
Friars 
Reſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, 
And exerciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. Dryd. 


3. To cancel: as, /o croſs an article. 
4. To paſs over, | 
He conquered this proud Turk as far as the 
Helleſpont, which he creſſed, and made a viſit to 
the Greek emperor at Conſtantinople. Temple. 
We found the hero, for whoſe only ſake 
We ſought the dark abodes, and cros'd the bitter 
lake. f Dryden. 


5. To move laterally, obliquely, or 
athwart ; not in oppoſition ; not in the 
ſame line. 

But he them ſpying, *gan to turn aſide, 


For fear, as ſcem'd, or for ſome feincd loſs ; 
More greedy they of news, faſt towards him do 


ere ſi. Spenſer. 
6. To thwart; to interpoſe obſtruction; 
to embarraſs; to obſtiuct; to hinder; 
to counteract. a 
Still do I croſs this wretch, whatſo he taketh in 
hand. Hooker, 
The king no longer could endure 
Thus to be croſs'd in what he did intend. Daniel. 
He was ſo great an enemy to Digby and Col- 
peper, who were only preſent in debates of the 
war with the officers, that he creſſed all they pro- 
poſed. Clarendon, 
Buried in private, and ſo ſuddenly ! 
Tt creſſes my defign, which was t' allow 
The rites of funeral fitting his degree. Dryden. 
Swell'd with our late ſucceſſes on the foe, 
Which France and Holland wanted pow'r to creſs, 
We urge an unſeen fate. Dryden. 
The firm patriot there, 
Though till by faction, vice, and fortune creft, 
Shall find the generous labour was not loft. 
Addiſon's Cato. 


7. To counterat; to be inconſiſtent 


with, | 
Then their wills claſh with their underſtand- 
ings, and their appetites croſs their duty. Locke. 


8. To contravene; to hinder by autho- 


rity ; to countermand. 

No governour is ſuffered to go on with any one 
courſe, but upon the leaſt information he is ei- 
ther ſtopped and crofſed, or other courſes ap- 
pointed him from hence. Spenſer on Ireland, 

It may make my caſe dangetous, to cri this 
in the ſmallefl. Shakſpeare, 


9. To contradict. 
In all this there is not a ſyllable which any 
ways croſjeth us. Hooker. 
It is certain, howſoever it croſs the received 
opinion, that ſounds may be created without air. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
10. To debar; to preclude. | 


FI 


CRO 
From ls loins no hopeful branch Mall fpring, 
or. 


To croſs me frum the golden time I look 
Shakſpear e. 


To Cross. v. n. 
1. To lie athwart another thing. 


2. To be inconſiſtent. 
Men's actions do not always croſs with reaſon, 
Sidney. 


Cross-BAR-SHOT. . /. A round ſhot, or 
= bullet, with a bar of iron put 
through it, Harris. 

To CRO88-EXAMINE. v. a. [croſs and exa- 
mine.] To try the faith of evidence by 
captious queſtions of the contrary party. 

If we may but croſs-examine and interrogate 
their actions againft their words, theſe will ſoon 
confeſs the invalidity of their ſolemneſt confeſ- 
ſions. Decay of Piety. 

The judges ſhall, as they think fit, interrogate 
or croſs-examine the witneſſes, Spcetater. 

Cross-STAFF. n. /, [from oroſs and 
flaff.] An inſtrument commonly called 

the foreſtaff, uſed by ſeamen to take the 

meridian altitude of the ſun or ſtars. 
Harris. 


' 
Cro'ss BITE. u. / [croſs and bite, ] A de- 
ception ; a cheat. 

The fox, that truſted to his adCreſs and ma- 
nage, without ſo much as dreaming of a croſs=bite 
from ſo filly an animal, fell himſelf into the pit 
that he had digged for another, L' Eftrange. 


To Cro's$BITE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


; To contravene by deception. 
| No rhetorick muſt be ſpent againſt croſs-biting 
a country evidence, and frighting him out of his 


ſenſes. Collier. 
That many knotty points there are, 

Which all diſcuſs, nut few can clear; 

As nature flily had thought fit, 

For ſome by-ends, to creſs-bite wit. Prior. 


CRO'ss BOW. 1. / ſore and bow.] A 


miſſive weapon, formed by placing a 


| bow athwart a ſtock. 

Gentlemen ſuffer thgir beaſts to run wild in 
their woods and waſte ground, where they are 
hunted and killed with creſs- bows and pieces, in 
the manner of deer. Carew of Cornwall. 

The matter of the croſs-bows, lord Rambures. 

Shakſpeare, 

Teſtimony is like the ſhot of a long bow, 
which owes its efficacy to the force of the ſhooter ; 
argument is like the ſhot of the croſs-boxw, equally 
forcible whether diſcharged by a giant or a dwarf. 


Boyle. 
Cro'ss BOWER. n. /. [from croſebow.] A 
ſhooter with a croſsbow, . 


The French aſſiſted themſelves by land with 
the croſs-bowers of Genoa againſt the Engliſh, 
 Raleighs Eſſays. 
Cr o'ssGRAINED. adj. [croſs and grain. ] 
1. Having the fibres tranſverſe or irre- 


ular, 
If the tuff proves N in any part of 
its length, then you muſt turn your ſtuff to plane 
it the contrary way, ſo far as it runs creſſgrained, 
Moxon, 
2. Perverſe; troubleſome ; vexatious. 
| We find in ſullen writs, 
And croſs-grain'd works of modern wits, 
The wonder of the ignorant. Hudibras, 
The ſpirit of contradiction, in a croſs-grained 
woman, is incurable. L' Ejirange. 
She was none of your crsſ5-grained, terma- 
gant, ſcolding jades, that one had as good be 
hanged as live in the houſe with. Arbuthnot, 
But wiſdom, peeviſh and croſs-graiz*d, 
Muſt be oppos'd, to be ſuſtain'd. 


Cro'ssLy. adv. [from croſs. ] 
1. Athwart ; ſo as to interſect ſomething 
elſe. 


Prior, 


— , . * N : 


e. Oppoſitely ; adverſcly ; in oppoſition | To Croven. v. n.[crochu, crooked, Fr.] 2. To boaft ; to bully ; to vapour; to 
to. 5 Lt i . To ſtoop low; to lie cloſe to the bluſter ; to ſwagger. | 

He that provides for this life, but takes no ground: as, the lion crouches to his Selby is crowing, and, though always defeated 
care for eternity, is wiſe for a moment, — : | maſter, | 88 {till crowting on. Grand ſou. 
fool for ever; and acts as untowardly and creſs/y . | D. n F [cqpu$ Saxon - 

| 8 2. To fawn; to bend ſervilely; to ſtoop 9s. 26 AE N 
to the reaſon of things, as can be W Fas ; Y3 Pf i. A multitude confuſedly preſſed toge- 
. * 

3. Unfortunately. | Every one that is left in thine houſe, ſhall ther, . 
Paaren 7. Cfrom erg.]. come and crouch to him for a piece of ſilver and | 2, A promiſcuous medley, without order 

. 3 S a7 4 a morſel of bread. 1 Sam, or diſtinction 
1. Tranſverſenels; interſection. . At bis heele, ls wt thin Ss 8311 

f k 15 «Cal re the confuſion of a 

2. Perverſenels; peeviſhneſs. 1 Leaſht in like hounds, ſhould famine, ſword, multitude to that e, he had obſerved in the 

The lighter ſort of malignity turneth but to a and fire, Icarian fea, daſhing and break: - 
eroſſmeſs or aptneſs to oppoſe ; but the deeper ſort, Crouch for employ ment. Shakſpeare, of iſlands,” ing and breaking among its crowd 
to envy, or mere miſchief, Bacon. They fawn and crouch to men of parts, whom — Pope. 

I deny nothing, fit to be granted, out of re- | they cannot ruin; quote them, when they are 3. The vulgar ; the populace. 
neſs or humour. : King Chan les, preſent ; and, when they are abſent, ſteal heir He went not with the crowd to ſee a ſhrine, 

Who would have ** that = ne 4 re * ne <f 4th a * 8 | But fed us by the way with food divine. Dryden. 
net of a poor captive ſhould ever have had the oo well the vigour « at arm they know; 
oh, to Hoke aman's ſeat ſo uneaſy to him ? They lick the duſt, and crouch beneath their _ 2 . N w e LY _—_ 4 
1 i Efſtrange. foe, Dryden. : in to mri alou 

They help us to forget the ereſſneſt of men and Your ſhameful ſtory ſhall record of me, Their merry muſick that reſounds from far, 
things, compuſe our cares and our paſſions, and The men all crouch'd, and left a woman free. The pipe, the tabor, and the trembhng c» ord, 
lay our diſappointments aſleep. | Collier. 8 D. yen, That well agree withouten breach or — 

; | enjer, 

Cxrxo'ssrow. n./. [croſs and row. } Alpha- | 8 n. J. — | His fiddle is your proper purchaſe, ol 
bet; ſo named becauſe a croſs is placed | 1- Ahe rump ot a fowl. Won in the ſervice of the churches ; 
at the beginning, to ſhow that the | 2- The buttocks of a horſe. Aud by your doom muſt be allow'd 
end of learning is piety. { Crovra'pes. n./. [from croup.] Higher | To be, or be no more, a crowd, Hudibras, 

He hearkens after prophecies and dreams, leaps than thoſe of corvets, that keep Th CRowD. v. d. from the noun. ] 

And you 22 rows 8 G3 the fore and r of a horſe in | 1. To fill with confuſed multitudes, 
Les Ne r NE Shakſpeare an equal height, ſo that he truſſes his A mind which is ever crowding its memory 
f p 6. HT n i -erkins.. with things which it learns, may cramp the in- 
Cro'sswinnD. n. ſe. [croſs and wind.] legs under his belly without 7 0 vention iff | * P Warn. 
Wind blowing from the right orleft Farrier's Dis. + To rats lofe tacerh 
MI ; To prels cloſe together. 

The leaſt unhappy perſons do, in fo fickle and 4 «7. [cpaye, Os The time 8 doth in common ſenſo 
ſo tempe ſtuous . mw wt this world, meet 2 atin. } . Crowd us and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
many more either cr uind, or ſtormy guſts than | 1, A large black bird that feeds upon the 3 

Shad To hold our ſafety up. Shatſpeare”s Hem y tv. 
proſperous gales. . carcaſſes of beaſts. 


Cro'sswav. n. /. [croſs and way.] A 


It ſeems probable that the ſea doth ſtill grow 
ſmall obſcure path interſecting the chief 


The crows and choughs, that wing the midway narrower from age to age, and finks more within 


airy | 4 its channel and the bowels of the earth, accord- 
road. Shew ſcarce fo groſs as beetles. Shakſpeare. ing as it can make its way into all thoſe ſubter- 
Damn'd ſpirits all, To crows be like impartial grace affords, rancous cavities, and crowd the air out of them. 
That in croſtways and floods have bnrial, And choughs and daws, and ſuch republick , Burnet's Theory, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone. Sup. - 27. 0 , CITY 2 p As A m_ 0 thought to take up no 
f 4 2. To luck a Row, is to be induſtrious pace, ſo its actions ſeem to require no time; 
Cro'ssworrT. n. . [from croſs and -wort. ] | P : : hat which is of | but many of them ſeem to be erwded into an 
A plant. or contentious about that which is of | ing 74 
It hath ſoft leaves, like the ladies bedſtraw, no value. | Then let us Fill + 
from which it differs in the number of leaves If you diſpute, we muſt even Pluck a erow This little interval, this pauſe of life, 
that are produced at every joint; which in this | about it. £'Eftrange. | With all the virtues we can crowd into it. 
are only four, diſpoſed in form of a croſs. Miller. 8 2 Honey we go, 3 Addiſm's Caro. 
OTCH. 3. /, [troc ] A hook of ue ts 08; OI, incum ; | 
vhs fork J. Ie, French. } | 3. A bar of iron, with a beak, uſed as a | 5' N ' n 8 1 
There is a tradition of a dilemma that Moreton lever to force open doors; as the Lat ius toil, 
uſed to raiſe the benevolence to higher rates; and called a hook corvus. And crowd a vainer monarch for a ſmile ? 
ſome called it his fork, and ſome his crotch, Bacon. The creo is uſed as a lever to liſt up the ends i Grants V. 
Save elme, aſh, and crab tree for cart and for of grgat heavy timber, and then they thtuſt the 4. To Crowd Sail. Fa ſea phraſe.) To 
plough, | claws between the ground and the timber; and ſpread wide the ſails upon the d 
Save ſtep for ſtile of the crotch and the bough, laying ſome ſtuff behind the craw, they draw ' P yards. , 
Tuſer. the other end of the ſhank backwards, and ſo 25 Crown. v. u. 1 
CRo' rer. . * [ crochet French ] raiſe the timber. Afexon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 1. To {warm 3 Ot be numerous and con- | | 
I "5 O F h : Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight fuſed. | | 
L. n mulic A One © the notes or] 17,4, my cell, Shetſpeare*s Romes and Fulet. nn 1 
haracters of time ual to half - _ fee” Edi They follow their undaunted king; {| 
character „ £Eq alt a | Againſt the gate employ your crows of iron. Crowd through their gates? and, in the Beile + © 
minim, and double a quaver. Chamb. Saal ſierx. ligt %, "INNS _— it 
4 As Ap —_— far in 2 4. from To crow. | The voice of a cock, The ſhocking ſquadrons meet in mortal fight. | 1 
e or the noiſe which he makes in his Dryers Firgit. k 
_— 4 | 2 13 
But on his harp plays ii, or not at all. Davics. n 2 1 Z> BY ſous ac Fg multitude. | f 
: v. to , Wy, Or CrYOWed ; A mighty man, had not ſome cunning ſin : 
2. A ſupport; a piece of wood fitted | CROW. Pe 7. Pre 2 1 mig . e $ fir 
1 1 2 bulldin [from I have crowed. [cnapan, Saxon. | Aman 10 ä crowded in. Crx 
e » 85 | 1. To make the noiſe which a cock makes way WDER. 1. / [from crowd,] A ſid- | f 
9 0 2 — er , 
A ſtately temple ſhoots within the ſkies in gayety or defiance. 3 n | 4 
The d of their cot in ola riſe. Dryd. But even then the morning cock cee loud. n dung ya bland . Sb. 1 
1 n 10 Shalſpeare*s Hamlet. CRO OO. n. J. [from crow and fort ; * 
98. + n printing.) OOKS in Wich words; Diogenes called an ill phy ſician, cock Why ? in Latin, ranunculus.] A flower. . 
are included [thus]. ſaith he. Diogenes anſwered, Becaute when you Ons b ES : 1 
4. A perverſe conceit; an odd fancy. crow, men ufe to rife, Bar, | CROWFOOT. n. J. [from crow and foet.] In 
All the devices and crotchets of new mven- That the lion tremble; at the coorving of the A caltrop, Or piece of won with tour 1% 
tions, which crept into, her, tended either to cock, king James, upon tal, found to be tabu. | points, two, three, or four inches long; 14 
twitch or enlarge the IVY. IIorucl. lous. 3 3 ml ſo that, whatever way it falls, one 19 
The horſe ſmelt him out, and preſently a Within this homeſtead liv'd, without a peer alas fo up F 
crotchet came. in his head how he might counter- For crewing loud, the noble Chanticleer, P Kat; i U alry , _ o m 
mine him. ; L'* Eſ'range. Sv hight her cock, Dryden“ Falles. commoamg the cava y. Biliary Di8. 


1. 3 


Vol. I. 1 


CR O 
Cao w] r AEYIR. 3. / [crow and Reep.) A 


ſcarecrow. 
That fellow handles his bow like a crowteeper. 


Shak/peare. | 


CROWN. „ / [couronne, Fr, broone, 


Dutch; corona, Latin. } 


* 


notes imperial and regal dignity. 

If thou be a king, where is thy crown F—— . 
My crewn is in my heart, not on my head: 
My crown is call'd content; 

A crown it is that ſeldom kings enjoy. Shatſp. 
Look down, you gods, 
And on this couple drop a bleſſed er-wn, Shak/. 

I would the college of the cardinals 
Would chuſe him pope, and carry him to Rome, 
And ſet the triple crown upon his head. Shakſp. 

Is it not as great a preſumption in us to be- 
come God's ſons; and to inherit kingdoms, and 
to hope for crowns, and thrones, and ſceptres, 
as it is to fit down with him as bis gueſts ? 


Kettlewell. 
2. A garland. 
Receive a crown 
feaſt, 1 
3. Reward.; honorary diſtinction. 
They do it to obtain a corruptible crown, bu 
we an incorruptible. I Cor. 
Let merit crowns, and juſtice laurels give, 
But let me happy by your pity live. Dryden 
. Regal power; royalty. 
4 TiC losen of a — in ſeveral countries 
places it on different heads. Locke, 


5. The bop of the head, in a contemptu- 
e. 6 


ous ſen 


for thy well ordering of the 
Eeclus. 


If he awake, 
From toe to crown he'll fill our ſkins with 
pinches, 
Make us ftrange fluff. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
While his head was working upon this thought, 
the toy took him in the crown to ſend for the 
ſongſter. 
Behold! if fortune or a miſtreſs ſrowns, 
Some plunge in buſineſs, others ſhave their 
CYOWNS, Pope. 
6. The top of any thing, as of a moun- 
tain, 
Upon the crown o* th' cliff, what thing was 
that | | 
Which parted from you ? Shakſpeare. 
Huge trunks of trees, feli'&-from the ſteepy 
crown 
Of the bare mountains, roll with ruin down. 
Dryden's AEneid. 


75, Part of the hat that covers the head. 
Il once opened a remarkable atheroma: it was 
about as big as the crown of a man's hat, and 
lay underneath the pectoral muſcle. Skarp's Surg. 


8. A piece of money, anciently ſtamped 
Voith a crown; five ſhillings. 

Truſt not to your ſervants, who may miſin- 
form you, by which they may perhaps gain a 
few crowns. / 

But he that can eat beef, and feed on 

which is ſo brown, | 
'May ſatisfy his appetite, and owe no man a 
crown. \ Suckling. 

An ounce of Rlver, whether in pence, groats, 
or crown-pieces, ftivers or ducatoons, or in bul- | 
lion, is, and eternally will be, of equal value to 
auy other ounce of filver. Lecke. 


9. Honour; ornament ; decoration ; ex- 


cellence ; dignity. 
Much experience is the crown of old men, 
Ecelus. 


Therefore, my brethren, dearly beloved, and 
longed for, my joy and crown, ſtand faſt in the 
Lord. Philippians. 

10. Completion ; accompliſhment. 


CROWN-IMPERIAL. nf. [corona imperia- 


ks, Lat.] A plant. 


bread 


CRU 


| To Crown. v. a. [from the noun. 
1. To inveſt with the crown or regal orna- 
ment. | 


Had you not come upon your cue, my lord, 
William lord Haſtings had pronounc'd your part; 


1. The ornament of the head which de- | 


L' Eftrange. 


Bacon, | 


I mean your voice for crowning of the king. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
Her who faireſt does appear, 
Crown her queen of all the year. Dryden. 
2, To cover, as with a crown. 
| Umbro, the prieſt, the proud Marrabians led, 
And peaceful olives crown'd his hoary head. 
Dryden's AEneid. 
3. To dignify; to adorn; to make illuſ- 
trious, SI 
Thou haſt made him a little lower than the 
angels, and haſt crowned him with glory and ho- 
nour. "Pſalms. 
She ſhall be, to the happineſs of England, 
An aged princeſs ; many days ſhall ſee her, 


And yet no day without a deed to crown it, 
Shakſpeare. 


4. To reward; to recompenſe. 
Urge your ſucceſs; deſerve a laſting name; 
She'll crown a grateful and a conſtant flame. 
: Roſcommon, 
5. To complete; to perfect. 
The laſting and crowning privilege, or rather 
property, of friendſhip, is conſtancy. South, 
6. To terminate; to finiſh, 
All theſe a milk-white honeycomb ſurround, 
Which in the midſt the country banquet crown'd. 
Dryden, 


window-glaſs. 

Cro'wneosT. n. / A poſt, which, in 
ſome buildings, flands upright in the 
middle, between two principal rafters. 

Cro'wnscas. n. /, A ſtinking filthy ſcab, 
that breeds round about the corners of a 
horſe's hoof, and is a cancerous and 


painful ſore. Farrier's Dia, 

CRowN-THISTLE. . J. [corona imperialis. ] 
flower. 

The upper wheel of 


Cro'wnWHEEL, u. 1 
a watch next the 
driven by it. 

Cro'wnworks, » [In fortification. ] 
Bulwarks advanced towards the field, to 
gain ſome hill or rifing ground. Harris. 

Cro'wNer. n. / [from crown. ] 

1. The ſame with coronci. 

2. In the following paſſage it ſeems to 
ſignify chief end; laſt purpoſe : proba- 
bly from fints coronat opus. 


Oh, this falſe ſoul of Egypt! this gay charm! 
Whoſe eye beck'd forth my wars, and call'd 
them home ; 
Whoſe boſom was my crownet, my chief end; 
Like a right gipfy hath, at faſt and looſe, 

Beguil'd me to the very heart of loſs. Shakſp, 
Cro'wTOE. u. /. [crow and zoe. ] A plant. 

Bring the rathe primroſe that forſaken dies, 

The tufted crow-tve, and the pale jeſſamine. 
Milton. 
CRO“VYI STORE. n. / Cryſtallized cauk. 


In this the cryſtals are ſmall. Woodw. 
Crv'cial. adj, [crux, crucis, Latin. ] 
Tranſverſe ; interſecting one another. 

Whoever has ſeen the practice of the crucial 
ineiſion, muſt be ſenſible of the falſe reaſoning 
uſed in its favour, Sharp. 

To Cxv'ciartE. v. a. [crucio, Lat.] To 
torture ; to torment ; to excruciate. 

Crvu'cltBLE. u. /. eee low Lat. ] 
A chymiſt's melting pot, made of 


balance, which is 


* 


CR o'wNGLASS. n. ſ. The fineſt ſort of 


ö 


—— 


| 


þ 
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earth; ſo called, becauſe they were 


formerly marked with a croſs. 

Take a quantity of good filver, and put it in a 
crucible or melting cruſe, and ſet them on the fre, 
well covered round about with coals. Peachan., 

Crucr'yERous. adj, [crux and fero, 
Latin.] Bearing the croſs. Dif. 

Crv'cirigs. n. * [ from cruciſy.] He 
that inflicts the puniſhment of cruci- 
fixion, 

Viſible judgments were executed on Chriſt's 
crucifiers, . Hammond. 

Crv'cierx. . / [crucifixus, Latin.) A 
repreſentation in picture or ſtatuary of 
our Lord's paſſion, 

There ſtands at the upper end of it a large 
crucifix, very much eſteemed, The figure of our 
Saviour repreſents him in his laſt agonies of 
death, Addiſon on Italy. 

Cruciri'x10n. n. . [from crucifixus, 
Latin,] The puniſhment of nailing to 
a croſs, | 

This earthquake, according to the opinion of 
many learned men, happened at our Saviour's 
crucifixion, Addiſon on Italy. 

CRrvu'ciroRM. adj. [crux and — Lat.] 
Haring the form of a croſs. 


To CRU CIF. v. a. [crucifigo, Latin.] 


To put to death by nailing the hands 
and feet to a croſs ſet upright. 
They crucify to themſelves the ſon of God 
afreſh, and put him tp an open ſhame. Heb. 
But to the croſs he nails thy enemies, 
The law that is againft thee, and the fins 
Of all mankind, with him there crucify'd. Milton, 


Cruci'cerous. adj. [cruciger, Latin. ] 
Bearing the croſs, 

CRUD. . / [commonly written curd. 
See CuRD.] A concretion of any liquid 
into hardneſs or ſtiffneſs; coagulation. 

CRUDE. adi. [crudus, Latin, ] 

1. Raw; not ſubdued by fire. 

2. Not changed by any proceſs or prepa- 


ration. 

Common crude ſalt, barely diſſolved in com- 
mon aqua fortis, will give it power of working 
upon gold. Bey e. 

Fermented liquors have quite different qualities 
from the plant itſelf; for no fruit, taken cre, 
has the intoxicating quality of wine, Arbuthnor. 

3. Harſh; unripe. 

A juice ſo crude as cannot be ripened to the 

degree of nouriſhment, Bacon, 
4. Unconcocted; not well digeſted in the 
ſtomach. | 

While the body to be converted and altered is 
too ſtrong for the efficient that ſhould convert or 
alter it, whereby it holdeth faſt the firſt form or 
conſiſtence, it is crude and inconcoct ; and the 
proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoction. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
5. Not brought to perfection; unfiniſhed; 
immature, | 
In a moment up they turn'd 
Wide the celeſtial ſoil; and ſaw beneath 

Th' originals of nature, in their crude 

Conception. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
6. Having indigeſted notions. 

Deep vers'd in books, and ſhallow in himſelf, 
Crude, or intoxicatc, collecting toys. Milton, 


7. Indigeſted ; not fully concocted in the 
intellect. 


Others, whom meer ambition fires, and dole 
Of provinces abroad, which they have feign'd 
To their crude hopes, and I as amply promis'd. 

Ben Jonſon. 

What peradventure may ſeem full to me, may 

appear very crude and maimed to a ſtranger. 
Digby on the Saul. 


C R U 
Abſurd e „ ende abortive tbougbts, 
All the lewd legions of exploded faults. Noſcom. 
Ca v' DET. gdv. [ from crude.) Unripely ; 
without due preparation. 


Th' advice was true; but fear had ſciz'd the | 


moſt, 
And all good counſel is on cowards loſt : 
The queſtion crudeſy put, to ſhun delay, 
*Twas carried by the major part to ſtay. Dryd. 
Crv'DENEss. u. [from crude. ] Unripe- 
neſs ; indigeſtion. 
Cx v'DITv. n. /. [from crude.] 
1. Indigeſtion; inconcoct ion. 
They are very temperate, whereby they pre- 
vent indigeſtion and crudities, and conſequently 
putreſcence of humours, Brown. 
A diet of viſcid aliment creates flatulency and 
crudities in the ſlomach. Arbutlinot. 
2. Unripeneſs want of maturity. 
To Crv'DLE, v. a. [a word of uncertain 
etymology.] To coagulate; to congeal. 
I felt my crud/ed blood 
Congeal with fear; my hair with horror ſtood, 
Dryden's Aneid. 
The Gelons uſe it, when, for drink and food, 
They mix their crud/ed milk with horſes blood 
| ' Dryden's Virgil. 
Cxv' Dv. adj. [from crud.] © 
I, Concreted ; coagulated. 
His cruel wounds, with crady blood congeal'd, 
They binden up ſo wiſely as they may. Spenſer. 
2. [from crude.) Raw; chill. 
Sherris ſack aſccnds into the brain; dries me 
there all the fooliſh, dull, and crudy vapours 
which environ it, Shakſpeare, 


CRU'EL. adj. [cruel, French; crudelis, | 


1 — 
1. Pleaſed with hurting others; inhuman; 
hardhearted; void of pity; wanting 


compaſſion; ſavage; barbarous; unre- 
lenting. | 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that ſtern 

| time, 

Thou Roar have ſaid, Go, porter, turn the 
Sy 3 
All cruel 1 elſe ſubſcrib'd. Shakſpeare. 

If thou art that crc! god, whoſe eyes 

Delight in blood, and human ſacrifice. Dryden, 
2, [Of things. ] Bloody; miſchievous ; 
deſtructive ; cauſing pain. 

Conſider mine enemies; for they are many, 
and they hate me with crue/ hatred, Pſalms. 
| © beheld one of the cruelefi fights between 
two knights, that ever hath adorned the moſt 
martial ftory, _ Sidney. 

Crv'tELLY. adv, [| from cruel.] 


1. In acrucl manner; inhumanly ; barba- 
roully, 


He relies upon a broken reed, that not. only 
baſely fails, but alſo cruelly pierces, the hand that 
reſts upon it. South, 

Since you deny him entrance, he demands 
His wife, whom cry you hold in bands. Dryd. 

2, Painfully ; miſchievoully. : 

The Scottiſh arrows being ſharp and ſlender, 
enter into a man or horfe moſt cruelly, notwith- 
landing they are ſhot forth weakly. Spenſer, 

Biimſtone and wild-hre, though they burn 
cruelly, and are hard to quench, yet make no 
ſuch fiery wind as grn-powder, Bacon, 

Crv'tLNess. n. / [from cruel.) Inhu- 
manity; cruelty. 

But ſhe more cruel, and more ſavage wild, 
Than cither lion or the lioneſs, 

Shames not to be with guiltleſs blood defil'd ; 
She taketh glory in her crwe/neſs, Spenſer, 

Crv'tLTY. n. /. [cruauts, French. ] 
1. Inhumanity ; ſavageneſs; barbarity ; 


delight in the pain or miſery of others. 
The crue/ty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daſtard nobles, 


| That meaſures all our time, which alſo ſhall 


EC 
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Have ſuffer'd me by the voice of flaves to be 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Shakſpeare. 


2: Act of intentional affliction. 
| There were great changes in the world by the 
revolutions of cmpite, the crue/ties of conquers | 
ing, and the calamities of enſlaved, nations. 
| emple. 
Cxv'enTATE. adj, [cruentatus, Latin. ] 
Smeared with blood. | 
Atomical aperrheas paſs from the cruentate 
cloth or weapon to the wound, "Glarryille. 
Crv'er. n. /. [ Lruicle, Dutch.] A vial 
for vinegar or oil, with a ſtopple. 
Within thy reach I ſet the vinegar; 
And fill'd the cruet with the acid rice, 
While pepper-water worms thy bait ſupplied. 
wift, 
Crv'rse. . /. [Eruicke, Dutch.) A ſmall 
cup. 
I have not a cake, but an handful of meal in a 
barrel, and a little oil in a crui/e. 1 Kings. 
The train prepare a cruiſe of curious mould, 
A cruiſe of fragrance, form'd of burniſh'd gold. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
CRUISE. =. /. [croiſe, Fr. from the ori- 
ginal cruiſers, who bore the croſs, and 


1 only infidels.] A voyage in 


earch of plunder. 


To Ceviss. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
rove over the ſea in ſearch of opportu- 
nities to plunder; to wander on the 
ſea without any certain courſe. 


Crvu'iseR. n. /. horns cruiſe.) One that 
roves upon the ſea in ſearch of plunder. 
Amongſt the cruiſers it was complained, that 


their ſurgeons were too active in amputating 
fratured members. Wiſeman. 


CRUM. T2. / [cpuma, Sax. Eruyme, 
CRUMB. { Dutch; 4rummel, German.] 


1. The ſoft part of bread ; not the cruſt. 

Take of manchet about three ounces, the 
crumb only thin cut ; and let it be boiled in milk 
till it grow to a pulp. Bacon · 

2. A ſmall particle or fragment of bread. 


More familiar grown, the table crums 
Attract his ſlender teet. Themſon, 


To CRU'MBLE. v. a. [from crumb.] To 
break into ſmall pieces; to comminute. 
Fleſh is but the glaſs which holds the duſt 


Be crumbled into duſt. Herbert. 
He with his bare wand can unthread thy 
joints, 
And crumble all thy ſinews. Milton. 
By frequent parcelling and ſubdividing of 
inheritances, in proceſs of time they became ſo 
divided and crumo/ed, that there were few perſons 
of able eſtates. Hale's Law of England. 
At the ſame time we were ered into va— 
rious factions and parties, all aiming at by- 
intereſts, without any fincere regard for the 4 
lic good. Atterbury. 
T he bill leaves three hundred pounds a year 
to the mother church ; which they can divide 
likewiſe, and crumble as low as their will and 
pleature will diſpoſe of them. Saut. 


To CRU xn BLE. v. a. To fall into ſmall 
pieces. 


There is ſo hot a ſummer in my brain, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duſt. Shakſp. 
Nor is the profit ſmall the peaſant makes, 
Who ſmooths with harrow, or who pounds with 
rakes, 

The crumbling clods. Dryden. 
Ambition hgh'd : ſhe found it vain to truſt 
The faithleſs column, and the crumbling buſt, 

Pepe. 
If the ſtone is brittle, it will often crumble, and 
pals in the form of gravel, Arbuthinet. 


| 
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What houſe, 0 its materials crumble, 
Muſt not inevitably tumble? Swift, 
For the little land that remains, provifion is 
made by the late act againſt popery, that it will 
daily crumble away. | Swift, 
. [from crumena, Lat.] 
A purſe. * 
The fat ox, that woonnt ligye in the tall, 
Is now faſt ſtalled in her crumenal. Spenſer, 


| Cru'uny. adj. [from crum.] Soft; not 

cruſty. | 

CRUMP. adj. [cpump, Saxon; From, 
Dutch; lrumm, German.] Crooked 
in the back. | 


When the workmen took meaſure of him, he 
was crump ſhouldered, and the right fide higher 
than the left, L' Ejirange. 

To Cru'MPLE. v. a. [from crump or cor- 
rupted from rumple, rompelen, Dutch. ] 
To draw into wrinkles; to cruſh toge- 
ther in complications. 

Sir Roger alighted from his horſe, and expoſing 
his palm to two or three that Rood by him, they 
crumpled it into all ſhapes, and diligently ſcanned 
every wrinkle that could be made. Addiſon. 

Cavu'MPLING. . J. A ſmall degenerate 
apple. 

To CRUxx. 

| To CRU/NKLE. | 


v. u. To cry like a 


crane. Dit. 
CRV PER. n. . [from wee, Fr. the 
buttocks of the worte. hat part of 


the horſeman's furniture that reaches 
from the ſaddle to the tail. 


Clitophon had received ſuch a blow, that he 
had loſt the reins of his horſe, with his head 
well nigh touching the crupper of the horſe. 

Sidney, 

Where have you left the money that 1 gave 

you ? 3 
—Oh—fixpence that I had a Wedneſday laſt, 
To pay the ſadler for my mifireſs* crupper. 
Shakſpeare, 

Full oft the rivals met, and neither ſpar'd 
His utmoſt force, and each forgot to ward: 
The head of this was to the ſaddle bent, 
The other backward to the crupper ſent. 


Cev'kAL. adj. Low crus, 
Belonging to the leg. 
The ſharpneſs of the teeth, and the ſtrength of 


the crural muſcles, in lions and tygers, are the 


cauſe of the great and habitual immorality of 
thoſe animale. ; Arbuthnst. 


CRusA'DE. 
8 n. J. See CroisaDE. 


1. An expedition againſt the inſidels. 
2. A coin ſtamped with a croſs. 
Believe me, I had rather have loſt my purſe 
Full of cruſadves. Shak ſpeare, 
CRUSE, See CRUISE. 
Crvu'sET.n, /. A goldſmith's melting. pot. 
Phillips. 
To CRUSH. v. a. [ecraſer, French. ] 
1, To preſs between two oppoſite bodies; 
to ſqueeze ; to force by compreſſion. 


The aſs thruſt herfclf unto the wall, and cru4+ 
ed Balaam's foot againſt the wall. Nambers. 


Dry. 
cruris, Lat.] 


| Cold cauſes rheums and ectiuxions from the 


head, and ſome aſtringent plaſters cx out pu- 
rulent matter, Bacon. 

He cr»ed treaſure out of his ſubjects purſes, 
by forfeitures upon penal laws. Bacon. 


Bacchus, that fuſt from out the purple grape 
Criſi d the ſweet poiſon of miſuſed wine. Milton. 
I fought and fell like one, but death deceiv'd 
me: 
] wanted weight of feeble Moors upon me, 
To criſt my foul out. 
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2. To preſs with violence. 


You ſpeak him far 
I don't extend him, fir : within himſelf 
Cruſh him together, rather than unfold 


His meaſure fully. Shakſpeare. | 8 *. 
| education, we may obſerve many great qualities 


When loud winds from diff*rent quarters ruſh, 


Vaſt clouds encount'riag one another cru/h. 
| Waller. 


3. To overwhelm ; to beat down. 
Put in their hands thy bruiſings irons of wrath, 
That they may cru down, with a heavy fall, 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries | 
| Shakſpeare, 
Vain is the force of man, and heav'n's as 
vain, q 
To cruſh the pillars which the pile ſuſtain. 
Dryden. 


4. To ſubdue; to conquer beyond reſiſt- 
ance, 

They ufe them to plague their enemies, or to 
eppreſs and cri ſome of their own too ſtubborn 
ſrceholders. Spenſer on Ireland, 

Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in 't it had; for 
I thought to 7 him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword, Shakſpeare. 
This act | 
Shall bruiſe the head of Satan, cri his ſtrength, 
Defeating fin and death, his two main arms. 
Milton. 

What can that man fear, who takes care to 

pleaſe a Being that is fo able to crit all his ad- 


verſaries? a Being that can divert any misfortune | 


ſrom befalling him, or turn any ſuch misfortune 
to his advantage? Addiſon's Guardian, 
5 Crvsn.. v. n. To be condenſed; to 
come in a cloſe body. | 
Cxvsn. n./. [from the verb.] A colli- 
ſion; the act of ruſbing together. 
Thou ſhalt flouriſh in immortal youth, 
Unhurt amidſt the war of elements, 
The wrecks of matter, and the cru of worlds. 
Addiſon's Cato, 
CRUST. . / [cruf/a, Latin. } : 
1. Any ſhell, or external coat, by which 
any body is enveloped. 
I have known the ſtatue of an emperor quite 
hid under a cruft of droſs. Addiſon. 


2. An incruſtation ; collection of matter 


into a hard body. 1 


Were the river a confuſion of never ſo many 
different bodies, if they had been all actually 
diſſolved, they would at leaſt have formed one 

continued cruft ; as we ſee the ſcorium of metals 
always gathers into a ſolid piece. Addifen, 


The viſcous cr tops the entry of the chyle | 


into the lacteals. Arbuthnot an ments. 


3. Tde caſe of a pie, made of meal, and 
baked. 

He was never fuffered to go abroad, for fear 
of catching cold: when be thould have been 
hunting down a buck, he was by his mother's 
ſide, learning how to ſeaſon it, or put it in cruft, 

Addifen's Sgectater. 
4. The outer hard part of bread. 

Th* impenetrable cruft thy tecth de fies, 

And pctiiaed with age, ſecurely lies. Dryden, 


5. A waſte piece of bread. 


Y” are liberal now; but when your turn is 


ſped, 
You'll wiſh me choak'd with every crit of 
bread. Dryden. 


Men will do tricks, like dogs, for crufls, 


L' Ejlrange. 


To CnvsrT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To envelop z to cover with a hard caſe. | 


Why gave you me a monarch's ſouh, 


And craſied it with baſe plebe lan clay ? Dr y.len. | 


Nor is it improbable but chat, in proceſs of 
time, the whole ſurface of it may be crgfrd over, 


. : . 9 
as the iſlands enlarge themſelves, and the banks | 


ch m pen tenz, Addiſon en Italy 


CRY 
Aid now their legs, and breaſts, and bodies 
d 


ſtoo 
Cruſted with bark, and hard'ning into wood. 
| Addiſon. 
In fome, who have run up to men without 


darkened and eclipſed ; their minds are crufted 


over, like diamonds in the rock. Felton, 


2. To foul with concretions, 
If your maſter hath many muſty, or very foul 
and cxufted bottles, let thoſe be the firſt you truck 
at the alehouſe. Swift, 


To CrusrT, v. n. To gather or contract 
a cruſt ; to gain a hard covering. 


in very few days, Temple. 
CrusTA'cEous. adj. [from cruſſa, Lat.] 
Shelly, with joints; not teſtaceous; 
not with one continued uninterrupted 
ſhell. Lobſter is criſlaccoue, oyſter teſ- 


taceous. 
It is true that there are ſome ſhells, ſuch as 
| thoſe of lobſters, crabs, and others of cruftaceous 
kinds, that are very rarely found at land. 


P 


CausTA'CEOUSNESS. n. . [from cruſta- 
ſhells. 


ſnappiſhly ; harſhly, 
Crv'sTINESS. =. from crufly.] 
1. The quality of a cruſt. | 
3, Peevithneſs > moroſeneſs. 
Cn vs Tv. adj. [from cruſt. ] 
1. Covered with a cruſt. 
| The egg itſelf deſerves our notice: its parts 
| Within, and its eral coat without, are admira- 
| bly well fitted for the buſineſs of incubation. 
Derham"s Phyfico- Theology. 
2. Sturdy; moroſe ; ſnappiſh : a low 


| word, 


French; crucke, German.] 


t. A ſupport uſed by cripples. 
Ah, thus King Henry throws away his crutch, 

Before his legs be firm to bear his body. Shatſp. 
Hence, therefore, thou nice crutch : 

A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of ſteel, 

Muſt glove this hand. 
On theſe new cr#uzches let them learn to walk. 

Dryden”s Georgicks. 

This fair defect, this helpleſs aid call'd wife, 


2 * 


2. It is uſed for old age. 
Beauty doth varniſh age, as if new born, 
And gives the crate the cradle's infancy. S+a4/. 


ſupport on crutches as a cripple. 

l F haſten. Og and Doeg to rchearſe, * 

Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe. 

Dryden. 

Jo CRY. v. n. [crier, French. ] 
. 1. To ſpeak with vehemence and loudneſs. 
: Mecethought I heard a voice cry, Sleep no 
more | 

Macbeth doth raurther ſleep! the innocent ſteep. 

Shakſpeare, 


, While his falling tears the ſtream ſupplied, 
Thus mourning. to his mother goddeſs cried, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To call importunately. 
I cried, by reaſon of mine affliction, unto the 
Lord, and he heard me, Farah. 


| v. 


I contented myſelf with a plaſter upon the | 
place that was burnt, which cred and healed | 


Wodward's Natural Hiſtory. | 
ceous.]. The quality of having jointed | 
Crv'sT11 v. adv. [ from cruſly.] Peeviſhly ; | 


CRUTCH. 3. /. [croccia, Ital. croce, | 


Shakſpeare's Henry rv, | 


The bending crutch of a decrepit life. Dryden. | 

b Rhyme is a crutch that lifts the weak along, 

Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. 

' Smith, 

The dumb ſhall fing, the lame his crack 

| forego, 

And leap exulting like the bounding roe. 
Pope. 


1D CRuTcn, vv. a. [from criach.] To | 


CRY 
3. To talk eagerly or inceſſantly ; to re- 
| peat continually, | 
They be idle; therefore they cry, ſaying, let 
us 80. Exodus. 

4. To proclaim; to make publick. 

Go and cry in the ears of Jeruſalem. Ferem. 
5. To exclaim. 

Yet let them look they glory not in miſchief, 


Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 
For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them, 


N Shalkſpeare, 
What's the matter, | 
That in the ſeveral places of the city 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate? Shatſpeare, 


If drefling, miſtreſſing, and compliment, 
Take up thy day, the ſun himſelf will cry 
Againſt thee. Herbert. 

Lyſimachus having obtained the favour of 
ſecing his ſhips and machines, ſurpriſed at the 
contrivance, cried out, that they were built with 
more than human art. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


6. To utter lamentations, 
We came crying hither ; 
Thou know'R, the firſt time that we ſmell the 
airy 

We wawle and cry; Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

Behold, my ſervants ſhall ſing for joy of heart; 
but ye ſhall cry for ſorrow of heart, and ſhall 
how] for vexation of ſpirit. Iſaiah, 
| When any evil has been upon philoſophers, 
they groan as pitifully, and cry out as loud, as 
other men. Tillotſon, 


7. To ſquall, as an infant. 

N ſome god tell mie, that F ſhould be 

| vorn, 

| And cry again, his offer I ſhould ſcorn. Den lam. 

| Thus, in a ſtarry night, fond children 75 

For the rich ſpangles that adorn the ſky. Muller. 
He ſtruggles krit for breath, and cries for aid; 

Then helpleſs in his mother's lap is laid. Dryd. 
The child certainly knows, that the worm- 

ſeed or muſtard- ſeed it refuſes,. is not the apple 

or ſugar it cries for. Lecke, 


8, To weep; to ſhed tears, 
Her who ftill weeps with ſpungy eyes, 
And her who is dry cork, and never cries. 
Don ve. 


” — — 


9. To utter an inarticulate voice, as an 


animal. 
He giveth to the beaſt his food, and to the. 
young ravens which cry. Pſalms, 
The beaſts of the field cry alſo unto thee. Joel. 
10. To yelp, as a hound on a ſcent. 
He cried upon it at the mcereſt Joſs ; 
Truſt me, I take him for the better dog. 
Shak ſpeare; 
70 Cry. v. a. To proelaim publick!y 
ſomething loſt or found, in order to its 
recovery or reſtitution. 
She ſeeks, ſhe ſighs, but no where ſpics him: 
Love is loſt, and thus the cries him, Cyrafharw, 


To Cxy down. v. a. 

1. To blame; to depreciate; to decry. 
Bavius cries dun an admirable treatiſe of phi- 

loſuphy,. and ſays there 's atheiſm in it. Muttis. 
Men of diffolute lives cry dun religion, be- 


| cauſe they would not be under the reſtraints of it, 
| Titletſen. 
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2. To prohibit. 
By all means cry denon that unwortny courſe of 
late times, that they ſhould pay money. Bacon 


3. To overbear. 

4 I'll to the king, 

And from a mouth of honour quite c dawn: 
This Ipſwich fellow's inſolence. Shal ſp, 
25 Car out, v. n. 

1. To exclaim; to feream ;. to clamour.. 
They make the oppreſſed to cry ; they cry 50 


by reaſon of the arm of the mighty. Job, 
With that Suſanna cried with a loud voice, 


and the two eldeis cred cut againſt her. Sugar 


= . £2 4 Ta. 26. as. 


CRY 
2 To complain toudly. 


We are ready to -ry owt of an unequal ma- 
nagement, and to blame the Divine adminiſtra- 


* 


tion. Atterbury. 
3. To blame; to cenſure: with of, againſt, 


upon. 
Are theſe things then neceſſities ? 
Then let us meet them like neceſſities ; 
And that ſame word even now crics out on us. 
Shakſpeare. 
Giddy cenſure 
Will then cry out of Marcius : ob, if he 
Had borne the buſineſs. Shakſpearc, 
Behold, I cry cut of wrong, but I am not heard. 


Cry out upon the ſtars for doing 


Ill offices, to croſs their wooing. Hudibras. 


Epiphanius cries out upon it, as rank idolatry, 


and deſtructive to their ſouls who did it. 


Stilling fleet. 
Tumult, ſedition, and rebellion, are things 


that the followers of that hypotheſis cry our | 
Locke 


as aint . 


I hind every ſet, as far as reafon will help 


them, make uſe of it gladly ; asd where it fails“ 
them, they cry cut, it is matter of faith, and above -} 


reaſon. Locke. 


4. To declare loud. 
5. To be in labour. 


What ! is ſhe crying et 


o ſaid her woman; and that her ſuff' rance 


made 
Each pang a death. 


To CR up. v. 4. : 
1. To applaud; to exalt; to praiſe. 
Inſtrad 'of crying wp all things which are 
brought from beyond ſea, let us advance the na- 
tive commodities of our own kingdom. Bacon. 


Shakſpeare”s Henry viII. 


The philoſopher deſervedly ſuſpected himſelf 


of vanity, when cricd up by the multitude, 
Glanville*s Sc:pfis. 
The aftrologer, if his predictions come to paſs, 
is-crizd wp to the ſtars from whence he pretends 
to draw them. Seuth, 
They flight the ſtrongeſt arguments that can 
be brought for religion, and cry wp very weak 
ones againſt it, 


#y wp that for ſacred, which, if once trampled 


on and profaned, he himſelf eannot be ſafe, nor 


ſecure. Locke. 
Poets, like monarchs, on an eaſtern throne, 
Confin'd by nothing but their will alone, 
Here can cry up, and there as bokily blame, 
And, as they pleaſe, give infamy or fame. 
Walk. 
Thoſe who are fond of continuing the war, cry 


up our conſtant ſucceſs at a moſt prodig ious rate. | 


Swift. | 


2. To raiſe the price by proclamation. 
All the effect that I conceive was made by cry- 


ing up the pieces of eight, was to bring in much | 


mor2 of that ſpecies, inſtead. of others current 
here, Temple, 


Car. n. /. [cri, French.] 
1. Lamentation ; ſhriek ; ſcream. 

And all the firſt born in the land of Egypt hal! 
die, and there ſhall be à great cry tluoughout all 
the land. 

2. Weeping ; mourning, 
3. Clamour ; outcry. 

Amazement ſeizes all; the genera} cry 
Proclaims L1ocoon juſtly doom'd to die. Dryden 

Theſe narrow and fſe;fiſh views have ſo great 
an influence in this cry, that there are ſeveral of 
my fellow frechojders who fancy the chlurch in 
danger upon the riſing of bank-ſtock. J for, 

4. Exclamation of triumph or wonder, or 
any other paſſion, 

In-popiſh countries ſome impoſtor cries out, a 
miracle! a miracle! to confirm the deluded 
vulgar in their errours ; and fo the cry goes round, 
without cxamining into. the cheat, Swift. 


3. Proclamation, 


Excaus. 


; 


Tillotſon. |. 
He may, out of intereſt, as well as conviction, | 


—_ 
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CRY 


6. The hawkers proclamation of wares to 
be ſold in the ſtreet: as, the cries of 
London. 


7. Acclamation; popular favour. 
The cry went once for thee, 
And ſtill it might, and yet it may again. Shak/. 


expreſſion. 

Sounds alſo, beſides the diſtinct cries of birds 
and beaſts, are modified by diverſity of notes of 
different length, put together, which make that 
9. Importunate call. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither lift up 
cry nor prayer for them. Feremiah, 
10. Yelping of dogs. 

He ſcorns the dog, reſolves to try 
The combat next; but if their cry 
Invades again bis trembling ear, 
He ſtrait reſumes his wonted care. 


Waller. 


II. Yell ; inarticulate noiſe. 


There ſhall be the noiſe of a cry from the fiſh- 
gate, and an howling from the ſecond, and a 
great craſhing from the hills. 


12. A pack of dogs. 


About ber middle round, 
A cry of hell- hounds never ceafing bark' d. Milt. 
You common cry of curs, whole breath I hate 
As reek o' th' rotten fens ; whoſe loves I prize 
As the dead carcaſes of unburied men, 
That do corrupt my air. Shakſp. Coriolunus. 


CRYAL. n. ſ. The heron, Ainſworth. 
CxyY'ER. See CRIER. 


CR VIER. n. ſ. A kind of hawk, called 
the falcon gentle, an enemy to pigeons, 

and very ſwift. Ainſworth. 
CRY'PTICAL. I ad. Lc. Hid- 
CRY PTICK. den; fecret ; occult ; 


private; unknown; not divulged. 
The itudents of nature, conſcious of her more 


ctfe&ts into the near efficiency of ſecond cauſes. 
Glarnville's Apol. 
Speakers, whoſe chief buſineſs is to amule or 
delight, do not confine themſelves to any natural 
order, but in a cryptical or hidden method adapt 
every thing to their ends. Watts. 
Car'eTICALLY. adv. [from crvptical.] 
Occultly ; ſecretly : perhaps, in the 
following example, the author might 

have written critically, 

We take the word acid in a familiar ſenſe 


| 


pors that are a-kinto it. Beyle. 


1. The act of writing ſecret characters. 

2. Secret characters; ciphers. 

CnvrroLocv. . J. [xędle and x45 .] 
Enigmatical language. 

CRY'STAL. 15 [zevrane.] _ 

1. Cry/ials are hard, pellucid, and na- 

turally colourleſs bodies, of regularly 
angular figures, -compoſed. of ſimple, 
not filamentous plates, not flexile or 
elaſtick, giving fire with ſteel, not 
fermenting with acid men{rua, and cal- 
cining ih a ſtrong fire. There are many 
various fpecies of it produced in different 


parts of the globe. Hi'l on Foſſils. 

Iſhund cual is a genuine ſpar, of an extremely 
pure, clear, and fine texture, ſeldom cither ble- 
miſhed with flaws or ſpots, or ſtaincd with any 
other colour, remarkable property of this body, 


is its double refraction ; ſo that if it be laid over a 


the place of- one. 


8. Voice; utterance; manner of vocal | 
. 


complex idea called tune. Locte. 


Zephaniah. | 


eryptick ways of working, reſolve many ſtrange i Bactn's Natural Hiſtory, + 


without crypticaly diftinguiſhing it from thoſe fa- þ 


CRYPTO'GRAPHY. nf. [xeunle and yed bee ] |. 


which has much employed the writers on opticks, | 


black line, drawn on paper, two lines appezr in | 


CRI 


Water, as it ſeems, turneth into eryn!; as is 
ſeen in divers caves, where the cry/fal hangs in 
fillicidiis, | Bacous, 
If cryfal be a ſtone, it is not immediately con- 
|  Creted by the efficacy of cold, but rather by a 


mineral ſpirit, Brown. 

Cryftal is certainly known and diſtinguiſhed by 
the degree of its diaphaneity and of its refraction, 
as alſo of its hardneſs, which are ever the ſame. 


| | Woodward. 
2. Cryſlal is alſo uſed for a factitious body 
caſt in the glaſs-houſes, called alſo 
cryſtal glaſs, which is carried to a de- 
gree of perfecxion beyond the common 
glaſs; though it comes far ſhort of the 
whiteneſs and vivacity of the natural 
.. cryſtal. Chambers. 
3. Cryſtals [in chymiſtry ] expreſs ſalts or 
other matters ſhot or congealed in man- 
ner of cryſtal. Chambers, 


If the menſtruum be overcharged, within a 
ſhort time the metals will ſhoot into certain 


| 
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cryftals. Bacon, 
CRYSTAL. adj. | 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. 
Then, Jupiter, thou king of gods, ; 
Thy cryſtal window ope, look out. Shut/ſprare, 


2. Bright; 
pellucid. | 
In groves we live, and lie on moſſy beds, 
By eryftal ftreams that murmur through the 
meads. Dryden. 
Cny'sTALLINE. adj. Oy Lat.] 
1. Conſiſting of cryſtal. 
Mount eagle to my palace eryfalline. Sha#ſp. 
; We provided ourſelves with ſome ſmall receiv- 
ers, blown of cryſtalline glaſs. Boyle, 
2. Bright; clear; — : tranſparent. 
The ciarifying of water is an experiment 
tending to the health ; beſides, the pleaſure of the 
eye, when water is cry/falline. It is effected by 


caſting. in and placing pebbles at the head of the 
current, that the water may ſtrain through them. 


clear; tranſparent ; lucid ; - 


He on the wings of cherub rode ſublime - 

On the cryfallin? fey, in ſaphir thron'd' 

Illuftrious far and wide. ——_ 
CRr'STALLINE Humour. u. J. The ſe- 

cond humour of the eye, that lies im- 

mediately next to the aqueous behind 
the uvea, oppoſite to the papilla, nearer 

to tbe fore part than the back part of 
the globe. It is the leaſt of the humours, 
but much more ſolid than any of them. 
Its figure, which is convex on both 
ſides, reſembles two unequal ſegments 
of ſpheres, * of which the moſt convex + 
is on its backſide, which makes a ſmall 
cavity in the glaſſy humour in which it 
lies. It is covered with a fine coat, 
called aranea. | 
Ihe parts of the eye are made convex, and eſ- 
petcially the cry falline humour, which is of a en- 
. ticular figure, convex on both fides. Ray, 
CRYSTALLIZA'TION. 3. / [from cryſlal-' - 
lige. ] 
1. Congelation into cryſtals-. 

Such a combination of ſaline vartieles as re- 
ſemdies the form of a cryſt3!7 variouſly modified, 
according to the nature and texture of the ſalts. 
The method is by diſſolving any ſaline body in 
water, and filtering it, to evapotate, till a Alm 
| appear at the top, and then let it and ww ſhoot; 

and this it dees by that attractive force which ty 
in all bodies, and particularly in ſalt, by reaſom 
ol its ſolidity: whereby, when the menſtruum 
or fluid, in which ſuch particles flow, is ſatet 
enough or evoporated, fo tbet the ſaline par- 
| ticles are within each other's aitracive 

powers, they draw. one another more than 


- a”) 
” 


W 


— 
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| they are dawn by the fluid, then will tags 


CUB 


run into 


eryſtals. 
thoſe, that, let them be ever ſo much divided and 
reduced into minute particles, yet when they are 
formed into cryſtals, they each of them reaſſume 


their ſhapes; ſo that one might as eahly 
diveſt them of their ſaltneſs, as of their figure. 
This being an immutable and perpetual law, by 
knowing the figure of the cryſtals, we may un- 
derftand what the texture of the particles ought 
to be, which can form thoſe cryſtals; and, on 
the other hand, by knowing the texture of the 
particles, may be determined the figure of the 
cryſtals. Quincy. 


2. The maſs formed by congelation or 


concretion. 

All natural metallick and mineral cryflallixa- 
tions were effected by the water, which firſt 
brought the particles, whereof each conſiſts, out 
from amongſt the matter of the ſtrata, M vodiu. 


Tb CRy'STALLIZE. v. a. [from cryſlal.] 


2 
To cauſe to congeal or concrete in 


cryſtals. 

If you diſſolve copper in aqua fortis, or ſpirit 
of nitre, you may, by cry/allizing the ſolution, 
obtain a goodly blue. Boyle. 


To CrY'sTALLIZE. v. n. To coagulate, 
— concrete, or ſhoot into 
cryſtals. 


Recent urine will cry/fallize by inſpiſſation, 
and afford a ſalt neither acid nor alkaline. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


CUB. n. /. [of uncertain — 
1. The young of a beaſt; generally of a 


bear or fox, 
I would outſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe- bear. 
Shakſpeare. 
This night, wherein the cub-drawn bear would 
cuuch, 
The lion, and the belly-pinched wolf, 
Keep their fur dry. Shakſpeare's Kirg Lear, 
In the cagle's deſtroying one fox's cubs, there's 
power exccuted with oppreſſion, L' Eftrange. 


2. The young of a whale, perhaps of any 


viviparous fiſh, 
Two mighty whales, which ſwelling ſeas had 
toft, 


One as a mountain vaſt, and with her came 

A cub, not much inferior to his dame. Waller. 
3. In reproach or contempt, a young boy 

or girl. 

O thou difſembling cb / what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizzle on thy caſe? 
Or will not elſe thy craft ſo quickly grow, 

That thine own trip ſhall be tuine overthrow? 


Shakſpeare. | 


O moſt comical fight! a country ſquire, 
with the equipage of a wife and two daughters, 
came to Mr. Snipwel's ſhop laſt night; but, 
ſuch two unlicked cubs / Congreve. 

To Cur. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
bring forth: uſed of beaſts, or of a 


woman 1n contempt. 

Cub} d in a cabbin, on a mattreſs laid, 
On a brown george with louſy Gybbcrs fed; 
Dead wine, that ſt inks of the Borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup. Dryden. 


CuBa'TiON. 2. / [cubatio, Latin, ] The 
act of lying down: Did. 
Cv BA TOR. adj. [from cubo, Lat.] Re- 
cumbent. Dia. 
Cos ATURE. n. . [from cube.] The 
finding exactly the ſolid content of any 
propoſed body. Harris. 

CUBE. . / from rd, a die.] 

1. [In geometry] A regular ſolid body, 
conſiſting of ſix ſquare and equal faces 
or ſides, and the angles all right, and 
therefore equal. Chambers. 

2. [Inarithmetick.] See Cusicx Number. 


And this is peculiar to 


CUB 
All the maſter planets move about the ſun at 
ſeveral diſtances, as their common centre, and 
with different velocities, This common law be- 
ing obſerved in all of them, that the ſquares of 
the times of the revolutions are proportional 
to the cubes of their diſtances, Grew. 
Cune Root. n. / The origin of a 
Cu'sick Root, ( cubick number; or a 
number, by whoſe multiplication into 
itſelf, and again into the product, any 


you number is formed: thus two is 
the cube-root of eight. Chambers. 


Cu'ses. . /. A ſmall dried fruit reſem- 
bling pepper, but ſomewhat longer, of a 
eyiſh brown colour on the ſurface. It 

as an aromatick {mell, and is acrid to 
the taſte. Cubebs are brought from 147 
Hill, 

Aromaticks, as cube, cinnamon, and nut- 


megs, are uſually put into crude poor wit.es, to 
give them more oily ſpirits, Floyer, 


TOY adj. from al) 


Cv'Bick, 


1. Having the form or properties of a 
cube. 


A cloſe veſſel containing ten cubical feet of air, 
will not ſuffer a wax candle of an ounce to burn 
in it above an hour before it be ſuffocated. 

Wilkins's Mathematical Mag. 

It is above a hundred to one, agaiaft any parti- 
cular throw, that you do not caſt any given ſet of 
faces with four cubical dice ; becauſe there are ſo 
many ſeveral combinations of the fix faces of 
four dice. "Bentley's Sermons, 


2, It is applied to numbers. 

The number of four, multiplied intoitſelf, pro- 
duceth the ſquare number of fixteen; and that 
again multiplied by four, produceth the cubick 
number of fixty-four. If we ſhould ſuppoſe a 
multitude actually infinite, there muſt be infinite 
roots, and ſquare and cabiet numbers; yet, of ne- 
ce ſſity, the root is but the fourth part of the 
ſquare, and the ſixteenth part of the chi num- 
ber. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The number of ten hath been as highly ex- 
tolled, as containing even, odd, long and plain, 
quadrate and cubica/ numbers. Brown, 

Cu'BICALNESS. n./. [from cubical.] The 
ſtate or quality of being cubical. 

CuBr'cULARY. adj. [cubiculum, Latin. }] 
Fitted for the polture of lying down. 

Cuſtom, by degrees, changed their «abicu/ury 
beds into difcubitory, and introduced a faſhion 
to go from the baths unto theſe. Rrown, 


Cu'B1FORM. adj. [from cube and form.) 
Of the ſhape of a cube. 

CU'BIT. . / [from cubitus, Latin.] A 
meaſure in uſe among the ancients ; 
which was originally the diſtance from 
the elbow, bending inwards, to the ex- 
tremity of the middle finger. This 
meaſure 1s the fourth part of a well- 
proportioned man's ſtature. Some fix 
the Hebrew cubit at twenty inches and 
a half, Paris meaſure; and others at 


eighteen. Calmet. 
From the tip of the elbow to the end of the 
long finger, is half a yard, and a quarter of the 
ſtature; and makes a cubit, the firſt meaſure 
we read of, the ark of Noah being framed and 
meaſured by cubirs. Holder on Time. 
Meaſur'd by cubit, length, and breadth, and 
height. Milton 
The Jews uſed two ſorts of-cbits ; the ſacred, 
and the profane or common one. Arbuthnat 
When on the goddcis firſt I caſt my fight, 
Scarce ſeem*d her ſtature of a cubit height. Pope. 


Cu'piTAL. adj. [| cubitalis, Latin, ] Con- 
taining only the length of a cubit. 
9 


* 


CUC 


The watchmen of Tyre might well be called 
pygmies, the towers of that city being ſo high, 
that unto men below they appeared in a cub/tal 
ſtature, Brown's Vulgar Errwurs, 

Cu'cxiyGgTOOL, ./ An engine in- 
vented for the puniſhment of ſcolds and 
unquiet women, which, in ancient times, 


was called tumbrel, Cowell, 
Theſe mounted on a chair-curule, 

Which moderns call a cucking-/too!, 

March proudly to the river's fide. Hudibras. 


CU'CKOLD. 3. / [cocu, French, from 

couloo.] One that is married to an 

adultereſs; one whoſe wife is falſe to 
his bed. 

But for all the whole world ; why, who would 
not make her huſband a cuckold, to make him a 
monarch ? I ſhould venture purgatory for. 

Shakſpeare's Othello, 
There have been, 
Or I am much deceiv'd, cucteldi ere now; 
And many a man there is, ev'n at this preſent, 
Now while I ſpeak this, holds his wife by th' arm, 
That little thinks ſhe has been ſluic'd in's ab- 


ſence, Shakſpear* , 
For though the law makes null th' adulterer's 
deed ; 


Of lands to her, the cucteld may ſucceed. Dryd. 
; Ever fince the reign of king Charles 11. the 
alderman is made a cuctold, the deluded virgin is 
debauched, and adultery and fornication are 
committed behind the ſcenes, Swift, 


To Cu'cxoulD. v. a. 


1. To corrupt a man's wife; to bring 
upon a man the reproach of having an 
adulterous wife; to rob a man of his 
wife's fidelity. 

If thou canſt cuckold him, thou do'ſt thyſelf a 
pleaſure, and me a ſport. Shakſp. Othello. 


2, To wrong a huſband by unchaltity. 
But ſuffer not thy wife abroad to roam, 
Nor ſtrut in ſtreets with amazonian pace 
For that's to cuctold thee before thy face. Dryden. 
Cu'cKoLDLY. adj. [from cuckold.) Hav- 
ing the qualities of a cuckold ; poor; 
mean; cowardly ; ſneaking. 
Poor cuckoldly knave, I know him not: 
yet I wrong him to call him poor; they ſay the 
jealous knave hath maſſes ot money. Shakſp. 
Cu'cKxOLDMAKER. n./. [cuckold and malte.] 
One that makes a practice of corrupting 
wives 
If I ſpared any that hada head to hit, either 
young or old, he or ſhe, cuckold, or cucko/dnaker, 
let me never hope to ſee a chine again. Shatſp. 
One Hernando, cuckel/dmaker of this city, con- 
trived to ſteal her away. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 
Cu'cxoLDom, . . [from cuctold.] 
1. The act of adultery. 
She is thinking on nothing but her colonel, and 
conſpiring cuckeldom againſt me. Dryden, 


2. The ſtate of a cuckold. 


It is a true ſaying, that the laſt man of the 
parich that knows of his cucto/dom, is himſelf, 
Arbuthnet's John Bull. 


CU'CKQO. n. / [cuculus, Lat. cavccww, 
Welſh ; cocu, French; cobkock, Dutch. ] 

1. A,bird which appears in the ſpring, and 
is ſaid to ſuck the eggs of other birds, 
and Jay her own to be hatched in their 
place: from which 3 it was 
uſual to alarm a huſband, at the approach 
of an adulterer, by calling cuc toe; 
which, by miſtake, was in time applied 
to the huſband. This bird is remarka- 
ble for the uniformity of his note, from 
which his name in moſt tongues ſeems 
to have been formed. 


CUD 


Finding Mopſa, like a cee by a nightingale, 

alone witn Pamela, I came in. Siducy. 
The merry auchoo, meſſenger of ſpring, 

His trumpet ſhrill hath thrice already ſounded. 


Spenſer, 
The plainſong cuckoo gray, 
Whoſe note full many a man doth mark, 
And dares not anſwer, nay. Shakſpeare, 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foot 


by night : | 
Take heed, ere ſummer comes, or cucteo birds 
affright. Shakſpeare, 

I deduce, 


From the firſt note the hollow cuctoo ſings, 
The {ymphony of ſpring ; and touch a theme 
Unknown to fame, the paſſion of the grove. 
. Thomſon. 
2. It is a name of contempt. , 
Why, what a raſcal art thou, then, to praiſe 
him ſo for running ! A-horſeback, ye cuckno ; 
but a-foot, he will not budge a foot. Shak/. 


Cu'cxoo-zuD, n. ſ. [cardaminus, 
Cu ckOO-FLOWIR. { Latin, | The name 
of a flower. 


When daizies pied, and violets blue, 
And cuckoo-buds of yellow hue, 


Do paint the meadows much bedight. Shatſp. 
Nettles, cuckeo-flowwers, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds. Shakſpeare. 


Cu'cx 00-$PITTLE. n./. | cuckoo and ſpittle. 
Cuckoo-ſpittle, or woodſare, is that ſpumous 
dew or exudation, or both, found upon plants, 
eſpecially about the joints of lavender and roſe- 
mary; obſervable with us about the latter end of 
May. + Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Cu'cuLLaTE. Jad. [cucullatus, hooded, 
Cuv'cuLLaTteD. J Latin. 


1. Hooded; covered, as with a hood or 


cowl. 


2. Having the reſemblance or ſhape of a 
hood. f 


They are differently cucullated, and capuched 
upon the head and back. Brown's Vulg. R.. 
Cu'cUMBER, 2. /. [cucumis, Lat.] The 
name of a plant, and alſo of the fruit of 
that plant. 

It hath a flower conſiſting of one fingle leaf, 
bell ſhaped, and expanded toward the top, and 
cut into many ſegments; of which ſome arc male, 
or barren, having no embryo, but only a large 
ſtyle in the middle, charged with the farins : 
others are female, or fruitful, being faſtened to an 
embryo, which is afterwards changed into a fleſhy 
fruit, for the moſt part oblong and turbinated, 
Wich is divided into three or four cells, ineloſing 
many oblong ſeeds, The ſpecies are, 1. The 
common cucumber. 2. The white cucumber. 
3- The long Turky cucumber. Miller. 

How cucumbers along the ſurface creep, 

With crooked bodies and with bellies deep. 
Dr yden's Virgil. 
CUCURBITA'CEOUS. adj. [from cu- 
curbita, Latin, a gourd.) 

Cucurbitaceous plants are thuſe which reſemble 
a gourd; ſuch as the pumpion and melon, 

Chambers, 

Cu'cuRBITE. . [cucurbita, Latin.] A 

chymical veſſel, commonly called a body, 

made of earth or glaſs, in the ſhape of a 
gourd, and therefore called cucurbite. 

| Quincy. 

I have, for curioſity's ſake, diſtilled quick- 
klver in a cucurbite, fitted with a capacious glaſs 
head. Boyle on Colcurs. 

Let common yellow ſulphur be put into a ca- 
eurbite glaſs, upon which pour the ſtrongeſt aqua 

Fortis. Mortimer. 


CUD. n. /. [cub, Saxon. ] That food 
which is repoſited in the firſt ſtomach in 
order to rumination, or to be chewed 
again. 

any times, when my maſter's cattle came 


CUE 


hither to chew their cud, in this freſh place, I 

might ſee the young bull teſtify his love. Sidney. 
You range the pathleſs wood, 

While on a flow'ry bank he chews the cud. Dryd. 


Cu DpDp Y. A clown; a ſtupid ruftick ; 
a low dolt : a low bad word. 
The ſlavering cudden, propp'd upon his ſtaff, 
Stood ready gaping with a grinning laugh. Dryd. 
To Cu/DDLE. v. n. [a low word, I be- 
lieve, without etymology.] To lie 
cloſe ; to ſquat. 
Have you mark'd a partridge quake, 
Viewing the tow'ring falcon nigh? 

She cuddles low behind the brake; 
Nor would ſhe ſtay, nor dare ſhe fly. 
CUDGEL. / {hudſe, Dutch.) 
1. A ſtick to ſtrike with, lighter than a 

club, ſherter than a pole. 

Vine twigs, while they are green, are britile; 
yet the wood, dried, is extreme toughz and 
was uſed by the captains of armies, amongſt the 


Cu'vor. n. J. [without etymology. ] | 


Prior. 


Romans, for their cudgels. Bacon, 
Do not provoke the rage of ſtones 

And cudgels to thy hide aud bones: 

Tremble and vaniſh, Hudibras. 


The aſs was quickly given to underfiand, with 
a good cudge/, the difference betwixt the one 
playfellow and the other. L' Eftrange. 
His ſurly officer ne*er fail'd to crack 
His knotty cudgel on his tougher back. Dryden. 
This, if well reflected on, would make peo- 
ple more wary in the uſe of the rod and the cud- 
gel. Locke, 
The wiſe Cornelius was convinced, that theſe 
being polemical arts, could no more be learned 
alone than fencing or cudgel playing. Arbuthnot. 
2. To croſs the CunGELs, is to forbear 
the conteſt, from the practice of cudgel- 


players to lay one over the other. 

It is much better to give way, than it would 
be to contend at firſt, and then either to croſs 
the cudgeli, or to be battiled in the concluſion. 
| L' Eftrange. 

To Cup RL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To beat with a ſtick. 


My lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, like a 
foul-mouthed man as he is; and ſaid he would 
cudgel you. Shakſpeare*'s Henry iv. 

The aſs courting his maſter, juſt as the ſpaniel 
had done, inſtead of being ſtroked and made 
much of, is only rated off and cudgelled for all his 
courtſhip. South, 

Three duels he fought, thrice ventur'd his life; 
Went home, and was cudgell d again by his wife. 

Swift. 
2. To beat in general. 

Cudgel thy brains no more about it; for your 
dull aſs will not mend his pace with beating, 

 Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

A good woman happened to paſs by, asa 
company of young fellows were cudgelling. a 
walnut-tree, and aſked them what they did that 
for. L' Efirange. 

CupceL-PROOF. adi. Able to reſiſt a 
ſtick. 

His doublet was of ſturdy buff, 

And though not ſword, yet cudge/-proof. Hudibras. 

Cu'DLE. u.. A ſmall ſea fiſh. 
Of round fiſh there are britt, ſprat, cudles, eels. 
Carew, 


Cu'pweED. n. /. [from cud and Weed. 
A plant. Miller. 

Cue. n. ſ. ¶ queue, a tail, French. ] 

1. The tail or end of any thing: as, the 
long curl of a wig. 

2. The laſt words of a ſpeech, which the 
player, who is to anſwer, catches, and 


regards as intimation to begin, 

Pyramus, you begin : when you have ſpoken 
your ſpeech, enter into that brake ; and ſo every 
one according to his cue. Shakſpeare, 

. ! 


C UF 
3. A hint; an intimation; a ſhort direc- 
tion. 

What's Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 
That he ſhould weep for her? What would he do, 
Had he the motive and the cue fur paſſion 
That I have? He would drown the flage with 

tears. Skakſpeare. 

Let him know how many ſervants there are, 
of both ſexes, who expect vails ; and give them 
their cue to attend in two lines, as lie leaves the 
houſe, Swift: 

4. The part which any man is to play in 
his turn. 
Hold your hands, 
Both you of my inclining, and the reſt: 
Were it my cue to figut, I ſhould have known it 
Without a prompter. Shakſpeare's Othelho, 
Neither is Otto here a much more taking gen- 


J 


or any way make the audience of his party. 
Rymer's Tragedies of the laft Age. 
5. Humour; temper of mind: a low 
word. 


CUE'RPO. n./. [Spaniſn.] To be in 
cuerpo, is to be without the upper coat, 
or cloak, ſo as to diſcover the true 
ſhape of the cuerpo or body. 


Expos'd in cuerpo to their rage, 
Without my arms and equipage. Hudibras, 


CUFF. 3. / * a battle; zauſſare, to 
fight, Italian. 


t. A blow with the fiſt; a box; a ſtroke. 
The prieſt let fall the book, 

And as he ſtoop'd again to take it up, 
The mad-brain'd bridegroom took him ſucha c, 
That down fell prieſt and book, and book and 
pr ĩeſt. Shakſpeare, 
There was no money bid for argument, unleſs 
the poet and the player went to cs in the queſ- 
tion, Shakſpeare. 
He gave her a cf on the ear, and the would 
prick him with her knitting-needle. Arbuthner, 
Their own ſets, which now lie dormant, 


power and preferment. Swift. 


* talons. 


To Cure. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
fight; to ſcuffle. 
Clapping farces ated by the court, 
While the peers cf to make the rabble ſport. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Curr. v. a. 


1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 


I'll after him again, and beat him. 
Do, c him ſoundly ; but never draw thy 
{word, Shatkſp. 
Were not you my friend, abuſed, and cfed, 
and kicked ? Congreve's Old Bachelor. 
2. To ſtrike with the talons, 
Thoſe lazy owls, who, perch'd near fortune's 
top, 
Sit only watchful with their heavy wings 
To cuff down new-fledg'd virtues, that would riſe 
To nobler heights, and make the grove harmo- 


nious. Otway. 
The daſtard crow, that to the wood made 
wing, 


Who ſafe in numbers, c: the noble bird. Dryden. 
They with their quills did all the hurt they 
cou'd, 
And cf d the tender chickens from their food. 
| : Dryden, 
3. To ftrike with the wings. This ſcems 
improper, 
Hov'ring about the coaſts, they make their 
moan, - 
And cf the cliffs with pinions not their own. 
Dryden's Aneid, 


Corr. n. /. [cogſe, French.) Part of the 


| fleeve. 


tleman: nothing appears in his cue to move pity, 


would be ſoon at cis again with each other about 


2. It is uſed of birds that fight with their 


With her loud kaws her craven kind does bring, 


* 
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CU'IRASS. n. /. [cuiraſſe, Fr. from cuir, 


CUL 
Me- raited-at fops ; and, inſtead of the com- 


-mon faſhion, he would viſit bis miſtreſs in a 
-morning gown, band, ſhort cuffs, and a peaked 


heard. p Arbuthnot. 
Cur'nacs. . . The making up of twine 
into ſuch forms, as it is commonly 


framed into for carriage to other _ 


ell. 


leather; coraccia, Ital.] A breaſtplate. 
The lance purſued the voice without delay, 
And pierc'd his cuiraſs, with ſuch fury ſent, 
And fign'd his boſom with a purple dint. Dryd. 
£vira'ssIER. &, /. [from cuiraſs®) A 
man at arms; a ſoldier in armour. | 
The field, all iron, caſt a gleaming brown, 
Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor on each horn 
Cuirafficrs, all in Keel, for ſtanding fight. 
| Milton. 
The picture of St George, wherein he is de- 
ſcribed like a cirafier, or horſeman completely 
armed, is rather a ſymbolical image than any 
proper figure. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Cutis u. 3. /. [euifſe, Freach.] The ar- 
mour that covers the-thighs. VN 
I ſaw young Harry with his beaver on, | 
His cuifhes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like feather'd Mercury. 
Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
The eroſlet ſome, and ſome the cuies mould, 
With filver plared, and with ductile gold. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
But what had our author to wound Eneas with 
at ſo critical a time? And how came the cri/hes 
to he worſe tempered than the reſt of his armour ? 
| Dryden. 
(Cu'LDeEs. 2. ſ. [colidei, Lat.] Monks 
in Scotlands. . 
.Cv'LEraGE. n. J. The ſame plant with 
ar/e-ſmart. Ainſworth... 
Cu'Linary. adj. [culina, Latin. ] Re- 
lating to the kitchen; relating to tlie 


art of cookery. 

Great weight may condenſe thoſe vapours and 
-exhalations, as ſoon as they ſhall at any time be- 
gin to aſcend from the ſun, and make them pre- 
Jently fall back again into him, and by that 

ation increaſe his heat; much after the manner 
that, in our carth, the air increaſcs the heat of a 
ulinary fire, Newton. 

To thoſe who, Ly reaſon of their northern ex- 

poſition, will be ſtill ſorced. to be at the expence 
of culinary fires, it will reduce the price of 
their manufacture. A. but huot. 
Zo CULL. v. a. [cueillir, French.] Lo 
ſelect from others; to pick out of many. 

The beſt of every thing they had being called 

out for themſelves, if there were in their flocks 
any poor diſeaſed thing not worth the keeping, 
tliey thought it goed enough for the altar of God. 
Hcoter. 
Our engines all be bent 
Againſt the brows of this reſiſting town: ö 
Call for our chiefelt men of diſcipline, 
To cu the plots of beſt advantage. Shatfp. 
Like the bee culling from ev'ry flow'r, 
Our thighs are packt with wax, our mouths with 
honey. 
I do remember an apothecary 
In tatter'd weeds, with overwhelming brows, 
Culling of ſimples. Shakſp. Romeo and Juliet. 

Then in a moment fortune ſhall c forth, 

Out of one fide, her happy minion, Shakſp. 

The choiceſt of the Britiſh, the Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman laws, being culled, as it were, this 

grand charter was extracted. Hotel. 

When falſe flow'rs of ractorick thou would'ſt 

cull, - 
Truſt nature, do not labour to be dull. Dryden, 
From his herd he culle, 
For ſlaughter, four the faireſt of his bulls, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
When the current pieces of the ſame denomi- 


CULMINA'TION. n. /. 
Shakſpeare, 


aativn are of different weights, then the traders | 


CUL 


in money cu out the heavier, and melt them 

down with profit. Leacke. 
With humble duty, and officious haſte, 

I'll call the fartheſt mead for thy tepaſt. Prior. 
The various off rings of the world appear: 

From each ſhe nicely cult with curious toil, 

And decks the goddeſs with the glitt'ring ſpoil, 


; Pope. 
Cu'LiER, u. . [from cull.] One who 


icks or chooſes. 


or perhaps from on. It ſeems to 
import meanneſs rather than folly.] A 
ſcoundrel; a mean wretch. 
Such a one as leaves a gentleman, , 
And makes a god of ſuch a cu/lion, Shatſpeare. 
Up to the breach, you dogs; avaunt, you 
cullions, Shakſpearc, 


CU'LLION. n. /. fo lone, a fool, Ital. 
ulli 


Cu'riionLy. adj. [from cullion.] Hav- 


ing the qualities of a cullion; mean; 
baſe. 


I'll make a ſop o' th' moonſhine of you: you 
whoreſon, cullionly, barber-monger, draw. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


Cv'tLumnBINE, nf. [more properly ſpelt 


CorumMBixNe.] The flowers of this 
lant are beautifully variegated with 


lue, purple, red, and white. Miller. 

Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawberry bed; 
Her neck, like to a bunch of cul/umbines. &. 2 
| 


CU'LLY. .n. /. [ coglione, Ital. a too 


A man deceived or impoſed upon; as 


by ſharpers, or a ſtrumpet. 
Why ſhould you, whoſe mother-wits 
Are furniſh'd with all perquiſites, 

B' allow'd to put all tricks upon 
Our cu/ly ſex, and we uſe none? Hudibras, 
Yet the rich cullles may their boaſting ſpare : 
They purchaſe but ſophiſticated ware. Dryden. 

He takes it in mighty dudgcon, becauſe I 
won't let him make me over by deed as his 
lawful cully, Airbutliot. 


{ Zo Cu'LLy. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


befool; to cheat; to trick; to deceive; 
to impoſe upon. 


CuLm!FEROWS. adj. [crlmus, and fero, 


Latin. ] 


Culmiſerous plants are ſuch as have a ſmooth 


jointed alk, and uſuaily hollow; and at each joint 


the ſtalk is wrapped about with fingle, narrow, 
long, ſharp-pointed leaves, and their ſceds arc 
contained in chaffy huſks. - Quiney, 

There are alſo ſeveral ſorts of graſſes, both of 
the Cyprus and culmiferous kinds; ſome with 
broader, others with narrower leaves. Vd tuard. 

The propereſt fosd of the vegetable kingdom is 
taken from the farinaceous or mealy ſecds of 
ſome culmiferous plants; as oats, barley, wheat, 
rice, rye, maize, panic, millet, Arbutlinot. 


To CULMINATE. v. u. 9 * Lat.] 


To be vertical; to be in the meridian. 
: Far and wide his eye commands: 

For fight no obſtacle found here, or ſhade, 

But all ſunſhine; as when his beams at noon 

Culminate from th' equator. Milton's Par, Loft. 

[from culminate.] 


The tranſit of a planet through the 


meridian. 


CuLyani'Lity., n. /. [from culpable. 


Blamablcneſs. 


CU'LPABLE. adj. [culpabilis, Latin.] 


1. Criminal. 


Proceed no ftraiter *gainſt our uncle Gloſter, 
Than from true evidence of good eſteem 
He be approv'd in practice cu/pable, Shakſp. 


2. Guilty: with of. 


Theſe being perhaps culpable of this crime, or 
favourers of their friends. Spenſer's State of Il. 


3. Blamable ; blameworthy. 


The wiſdom of God ſetteth before us in Scrip- 
ture ſo many admirable patterns of virtue, aid 


wy \ 
. 


CUL 
ne one of them without ſomewhat noted wherein 
they we re cal palile; to the end that to Him alone 
it might always be acknowledged, Thou only art 
holy, Thou only art juſt. Hodher, 
All ſuch ignorance is voluntary, and therefore ' 
| cu/pable; foraſmuch as it was in every man's 
power to have prevented it. South, 
CU'LPABLENESS. #. . {from culpable.] 
Blame ; guilt. me Si 
| CU'LPABLY, adv. [from culpable.] Blama- 
bly; criminally, 
If we perform this duty pitifully and culpably, 
it is not to be expected we ſhould communicate 
holily. Taylor. 
CU'LPRIT. #. /. [about this word there is 
great diſpute. It is uſed by the judge 
at criminal trials, who, when the priſoner 
declares himſelf not guilty, and puts 
himſelf upon his trial, anſwers, Culprit, 
God ſend thee a good deliverance. It is 
likely that it is a corruption of Qi 
peroit, May it ſo appear; the wiſh of 
the 160g being that the priſoner may 
be found innocent. ] A man arraigned 


before his Judge. 

The knight appear'd, and filence they proclaim; 
Then firſt the cu/prit anſwer'd to his name; 
And, after forms of law, was laſt requir'd 

To name the thing that woman moſt deſir'd. 
Dryden, 

An author is in the condition of a culprit; the 
publick are his judges: by allowing too much, 
and condeſcending roo far, he may injure his 
own cauſe; and, by pleading and aſſerting too 
boldly, he may diſpleaſe the court. Prior. 


Cu'.TER, n. f. [culter, Latin.] The 
iron of the plough perpendicular to the 


| ſhare, It is commonly written couller. 
Her fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
Doth root upon; while that the clter ruſts 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shatſp. 


To CUETIVATE. v. a. [ cultiver, Fr.] 
2. To forward or improve the product of 


the earth by manual induſtry, 

Thoſe excellent ſecds implanted in your birth, 
will, if cu/tivatel, be moſt flouriſhing in pro- 
duction ; and, as the ſoil is good, and no coſt 
nor care wanting to improve it, we muſt enter- 
tain hopes of the richeſt harveſt, Felton, 

2. To improve; to meliorate. 
Were we but leſs indulgent to our faults, 
| And patience had to cu/t/vate our thoughts, 
Our muſe would flouriſh, Waller, 
To make man mild and ſociable to man, 
To cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal arts, 
Th embelliſhments of life. Addiſon's Cato. 
Cvu1iTivaA'TION. #, . [ from cultivate. | 
1. The art or practice of improving ſoils, 
and forwarding or meliorating vege- 
tables. 
2. Improvement in general; promotion; 
melioration. | 

An innate light diſcovers the common notions 
of good and evil, which, by c/tivation and ime 
provement, may be advanced to higher and 
brighter diſcoveries. South, 

A foundation of good ſenſe, and a cultivation 
of learning, are required to give a ſeafoning to 
retirement, and make us taſte the bleſſing. 

Dryden, 


CuLTiva'tTor. n. / [from ouliivate, ] 
One who improves, promotes, or meli- 
orates 3 or endeavours to forward any 
vegetable product, or any thing elſe ca- 


pable of improvement. 

It has been lately complained of, by ſome cul- 
tivators of clover-graſs, that from a great quan- 
tity of the ſecd not any graſs ſprings.up. Boyle, 


* 


CUM 


CUUTURE. n. /. [cultura, Latin. ] 
1. The act of cultivation; the act of till- 
ing the ground; tillage. 
Give us ſeed unto our heart, and culture to 
our underſtanding, that there may come fruit 
of it. 2 Eſdras. 
Theſe three laſt were ſlower than the ordinary 
wheat of itſelf, and this culture did rather retard 
than advance, Bacon. 
The plough was not invented till after the de- 
juge; the earth requiring little or no care or cul- 
ture, but yielding its increaſe freely, and without 
labour and toil. Wow tward. 
W here grows ?—Where grows it not ? If vain 
our toil, ; 
We ought to blame the culture, not the ſoil. 
Fix'd to no ſpot is happineſs ſincere. Pope. 
They roſe as vigorgus as the ſun; 
Then to the culture of the willing glebe. Thomſon, 


2. Art of improvement and melioration. 
One might wear any paſſion out of a ſamily 
by culture, as {ſkilful gardeners biot a coluur out 
of a tulip that hurts its beauty. Tatler. 


To Cu'LTURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
Jo cultivatez to manure; to till. It is 


uſed by Thom/on, but without autho- 
rity. 


Cu'LvER. n. /. [columba, Lat. culpne, 
Sax.] A pigeon. An old word. 


Had he ſo done, he had him ſnatch'd away, 
More light than culver in the faulcon's fiſt. 
Spenſer, 
Whence, «borne on liquid wing, 
The ſounding cu/ver ſhoots, Thomſon's Spring. 


Cu'LvErIN. n. /. [colouvrine, French, ] 
A ſpecies of ordnance; originally a 
hawk. 


A whole cannon requires, for every charge, 
forty pounds of powder, and a bullet of ſixty- 
four pounds; a c:/verin, ſixteen pounds of pow- 
der, and a bullet of nineteen pounds; a demi- 
culverin, nine pounds of powder, and a bullet of 
twelve pounds. Wilkins' Math. Magic, 

Here a well puliſh'd mall gives us the joy 
To ſee our prince his matchleſs force employ: 
No ſooner has he touch'd the flying ball, 

But *'tis already more than half the mall; 
And ſuch a fury from his arm 't has got, 
As from a ſmoaking cufverin *twere ſhort, 
Waller. 
Cu'LVERKEY. n. /. A flower. 

Looking down the meadows I could ſee a 
girl cropping cufverkeys and cowſlips, to make 
garlands. Walton's Angler. 

To CUMBER. v. a. [hommeren, hom- 
beren, to diſturb, Dutch. ] 


1. To embarraſs; to entangle; to obſtruct. 
Why aſks he what avails him not in fight, 
And would but camber and ratard his flight, 
In which his only excellence is plac'd ? 
You give him death that intercept his haſte. 
J Dryden's Fables. 
Hardly his head the plunging pilot rears, 
Clogg'd with his cloaths, aud camber'd with his 
years. Dryden, 
The learning and maſtery of a tongue, being 
uneaſy and unpleaſant enough in itſelf, ſhould 
not be cumbered with any other difficulties, as is 
done in this way of proceeding. Lecke, 


2. To crowd or load with ſomething uſe- 


leſs. 


Let it not cumber your better remembrance. 
Shakſpeare's Timon, 
The multiplying variety of arguments, efpe- 
cially frivolous ones, is not only lot labour, 
but cumbers the memory to no purpoſe. Lecke. 


3. To involve in difficulties aud dangers ; | 
to diſtreſs. 


Domeſtic fury, and fierce civil ftrife, 
Fall cumber all the parts of Italy. 


SAH. 
Vai. I. / 


CUM 


4. To buſy; to diſtract with multiplleity | 


of cares. | 
Martha was cunbered about much ſerving. 
Luke. 
5. To be troubleſome in any place. 


Doth the bramble cumber a garden? It makes 
the better hedge ; where, if it chances to prick 
the owner, it will tear the thief. Grew, 


Cu'mBER. n. [homber, Dutch.] Vex- 


ation; burdenſomeneſs; embarraſſment ; 


ohſtruction; hinderance z diſturbance ; 
diſtreſs. 

By the occafion thereof IT was brought to as 
great cumber and danger, as lightly any might 
eſcape. R Sidney. 

Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumbers 

ſpring. Spenſer. 

The greateſt ſhips are leaſt ſerviceable, go 
very deep in water, are of marvellous charge and 
fearful cumber. Raleigh, 

Cu'MBERSOME. adj. [from cumber, ] 
1. Troubleſome ; vexatious. 

Thinking it too early, as long as they had any 
day, to break off ſo pleafing a company, with 
going to perform a cumberſome obedience. 


Sidney. 
2. Burdenſome ; — 

I was drawn in to write the firſt part by acci- 
dent, and to write the ſecond by ſome defects in 
the firſt : theſe are the cumberſome perquiſites of 
authors, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. Unwieldy ; unmanageable. 

Very long tubes are cumberſome, and ſcarce to 

be readily managed, Newton's Opticks. 
Cu'/MBERSOMELY. adv, [from cumber- 
ſome.) In a troubleſome manner; in a 


manner that prodnces hinderance and 
ve xation. 


Cu'MBERSOMENESS. n. , [from cumber- 


ſome.] Encumbrance ; hinderance ; ob- 
ſtruction. 


Cu'MBRANCE. n. /. [from cumber. ] Bur- 
den; hinderance; impediment. 
Ex tol not riches then, the toil of fools, 
The wiſe man's cumbrance, if not ſnare; more 
apt 
To ſlacken virtue, and abate her edge, 
Tizen prompt her to do aught may merit praiſe. 
Milton, 
Cu'mBRoOUs. adj. [from cumber.] 
1. Troubleſome ; vexatious; dilturbing. 
A cloud of cumbrous gnats do him moleſt, 
All ftriving to infix their feeble ſtings, 
That from their noyance he no where can reſt. 


Spenſer, 
2. Oppreſſive; burdenſome. | 
Henceforth 1 fy not death, nor would prolong 
Life much! Bent rather, how I may be quit, 
Faireſt and eaſieſt, of this cumbrous charge. 
2 Milton. 
They rear'd him from the ground, 
And from his cumbraus arms his limbs unbound ; 
Then lanc'd a vein, Dryden. 
Pofſeſion's load was grown ſo great, 

He ſunk beneath the cumbrous weight. Swifz. 
3. Jumbled ; obſtructing each other. 
Swift to their ſeveral quarters haſted then 
The cumbrous elements, earth, flood, air, fire. 

Ailton. 

Cu'MFREY. n. J. [ conſolida.] A medicinal 

plant. 
Cu'min, n. / [cuminum, Latin. ] A plant, 
Miller. 
Rank ſmelling rue, and cu good for eyes. 

Spenſer, 

To CUMULATE. v. a. [cumulo, Latin. 
To heap together. 


A man that hcholds the mighty ſhoals of 
ſhells, hedded and -umulated, heap upon keap 
amongſt earth, will ſcarcely conceive which 
way theſe could cver live. WIFeodweard. 


 _"CUN 


Cunvra'rron. n. // The act of heap- 

ing together, Dia. 

CuNncCTA'TIONn. in, . [cunflatio, Latin. } 
Delay ; procraſtination ; dilatorineſs. 

It is moſt certain that the Engliſh made not 
their beſt improvements of theſe fortunate events: 
and that eſpecially by two miſerable errours, 
cuntation in proſecuting, and haſte in departure. 


Hayward. 
The ſwifteſt animal, conjoined with a heavy 


body, implies that common moral, feſiina lente; 


and that cel-rity ſhould always be contemprred 
with cunctation. Brown. 


CUNCTATOR. n. f. [Latin.] One 


given to delay; a _— an idler ; 
a ſluggard. Not in uſe. 

Others, being unwilling to diſcourage ſuch 
cunctators, always keep them up in good hope, 
that, if they are not yet called, they may yet, 
with the thief, be brought in at the laſt hour, 

Hammond' s Fundamentals. 
To CunD. v. n. from konnen, to know, 


2 To give notice: a provincial 
or ob ſolete word. See Cox DER. 

They are directed by a balker or huer on the 
cliff, who, diſcerning the courſe of the pilchard, 
cundeth, as they call it, the maſter of each boat, 

Carew's Survey of Cormwell, 
CU'NEAL. adj. [cuncus, Latin.] Re- 


lating to a wedge ; having the form of 
a wedge. 


Cu'NEATED. adj. [cuneus, Latin, ] Made 
in form of a wedge. 


Cu'NE1FORM. adj. {from cunent and for- 
ma, Lat. ] Having the form of a wedge. 


CUNEIFORM BONES. . / The fourth, 
fifth, and ſixth bones of the foot; thus 
called from their wedge-like ſhape, bc- 
ing large above and narrow below. Di. 


Cu'NNER. n. ſ. [pat.] A kind of fiſh 
leſs than an oyſter, that ſticks cloſe to 


the rocks. Ainſworth. 
CU'NNING. adj. [from connan, Sax. 


tonnen, Dut. to know.] 


I. Skilful ; knowing; well inſtructed; 
learned. 
Schoolmaſters will I keep within my bouſe, 
Fit to inſtruct her youth. To cunning men 
Iwill be very kind; and liberal 
To mine own children, in good bringing up. 
Shakſpeare, 
I do preſent you with a man of mine, 
Cunning in muſick and the mathematicks, 
To inſt ruct her fully in thoſe ſciences. Shal/. 
Waerein is he good, but to taſte ſack and 
drink it? Wherein c , but in craft? Where- 
in crafty, but in villainy ? Shatſ. Henry tv. 
Send me now therefore a man crmmring to work 
in gold and in filver, and that can fkill to cut 
and to grave. 2 Chrenicles, 
When Pedro does the lute command, © 
She guides the crmning artift's hand. P: ior, 
2. Performed with {kill; artful. 
And over them Aracine high did ]ift 
Her cunning web, and ſpread her ſubtile net, 
Enwrapped in foul ſmoak, and clouds more black 
than jet. Sponfer, 
And there befide of muble tone was built 
An altar, carv'd with canning iinggeiy; 
On which true chriſtians blood was often 
ſpilt. 
And holy martyrs often done to die. Spes ſer. 
Once put out thy light, 
Thou cunning'ft pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is that Promethean heat 
That can thy light relumine. S 11 Otliello. 
3. Artfully deceitful; fly; deſigning; 
trickiſh ; full of fetches and firatagems ; 
ſubtle; crafty ; ſubdolous. 


Theſe {mall wares and petty points of cynnre 


are infinite, and it were a good decd to make a 
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Jiſt of them; for nothing doth more burt than | 


that cunming men paſs for wiſe. Bacon, 

Men will leave truth and miſery to ſuch as 
love it; they are reſolved to be cunning : let 
others run the hazard of being ſincere. South. 


4. Acted with ſubtilty. 
The more he proteſted, the more his father 


thought he diſſembled, accounting his integrity | 


to be but a cunning face of falſchood, Sidney, 


Cu'xnninG. n. /. [cunninge, Saxon. ] 

1. Artificez deceit; ſlinefs; fleight ; 
craft; ſubtilty ; diſſimulation; fraudu- 
lent dexterity. 


What if I be not ſo much the poet, as even 
that miſerable ſubje& of his cuxning, whereof 
vou ſpeak ? Sidney. 

We take cunning for a ſiniſter or crooked, wiſ- 
dom; and certainly there is great difference 
Hetween a cuuning man and a wiſe man, not only 
in point of honeſty, but in point of ability. 

Bacon, 

Diſcourage cunning in a child; cunning is 
the ape of wiſdom. | Locke, 

2. Art; ſkill; knowledge ; right-hand 
cunning . 

Cu'xxiNGLY. adv. [from cunning.] Art- 
fully; lily ; ſubtly ; by fraudulent con- 
trivance; craftily. 

Amongſt other crimes of this nature, there was 
diligent enquiry made of ſuch as had raifed and 
Aiſperſed a bruit and rumour, a little before the 
Held. fought, that the rebels had the day, and 

that the King's army was overthrown, and the 

King fled ; whereby it was ſuppoſed, that many 
ſuccours were cunringly put off and kept back. 
Bacon's Henry vit. 

I muſt meet my danger, and deſtroy him firſt; 

But cunningly and cloſely. Denham's Sophy. 

When ftock is high, they come between, 

Making by ſecond-hand their offers; 

Then cunningly retire unſeen, 

With each a million in his coffers. Swift. 

Cu'NN1iNGMAN. n. /. [cunning and man.] 
A man who pretends to tell fortunes, 

or teach how to recover ſtolen goods, 

He ſent him for a ſtrong detachment 
Of beadle, conſtable, andwatchmen, 

WMWattack the can, for plunder 
Committed falſely on his lumber. Hudibras. 

Cu'nninGxess. 2. /. [from cunning. ] 
Deceitfulneſs ; lines, 

CUP. n. /. [cup, Sax. lp, Dut. coupe, 
French. ] 

1. A ſmall veſſel to drink in. 

Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cp into his hand, 
after the former manner when thou waſt his 
butler. 

Ye heavenly powers that guard 
The Britiſh ifles, ſuch dire events remove 
Far from fair Albion ; nor let civil broils 
Ferment from ſocial cps. Philips. 

2. The liquor contained in the cup; the 
draught. 

Which when the vile enchantereſs perceiv'd, 
With cp thus charm'd imparting ſhe deceiv'd. 


Spenſer. 
All friends (hal! taſte 7720 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cups of their deſervings. 
Will't pleaſe your lordihip, drink a cup of ſack ? 


Shakſpeare. 
They thar never had the uſe 
Of the grape's ſurpriſing juice, 
To the firſt delicious cp 
All their reaſon render up. Waller. 


N 
The beſt, the deareft fav'rite of the ſky | 


Muſt taſte that c); for man is born to die. 
Pope's Odvſſ-y 
3. In the plural, ]. Social entertainment; 
merry bout, | 


Geneſis. | 


Shakf. King Lear. | 


| 


CUP 


1 Then ſhall our names, 


Famitiar in their mouth as houſehold words, 
Be in their flowing cups freſhly remember'd, 
Shakſ. Henry v. 
Let us ſuppoſe that I were reaſoning, as one 
friend with another, by the fireſide, or in our cups, 
without care, without any great affection to 
either party. Kinolles, 
It was near a miracle to ſce an old man filent, 
ſince talking is the diſeaſe of age; but, amongſt 
cups, makes fully a wonder. Ben Jonſon's Diſcov. 
Thence from cups to civil broils! Milton. 
Amidſt his cups with fainting ſhiv'ring ſeiz'd, 
His limbs disjointed, and all o'er diſeas'd, 
His hand refuſes to ſuſtain the bowl, Dryden, 
4. Any thing hollow like a cup : as, -the 


huſk of an acorn; the bell of a flower. 
A pyrites of the ſame colour and ſhape placed 
in the cavity of another of an hemiſpherick figure, 


in much the ſame manner as an acorn in its cap. 
Woodward on Fo/fils. 


5. Cuy and Can. Familiar companions, 
The can is the large veſſel out of which 
the cup is filled, and to which it is a 
conſtant aſſociate. 

You boaſting tell.us where you din'd, 

And how his lordſhip was ſo kind; 

Swear he 's a moſt facetious man; 

| That you and he are cup and can: 

You travel with a heavy load, 
And quite miſtake preferment's road, Se. 

6, [couper, French, to ſcarify.] A glaſs 


to draw the blood in ſcarification. 
Hippocrates tells you, that in applying of cups, 
the ſcarification ought to be made with crooked 
inſtruments. Arbutliuot. 
Toa Cue. v. @. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſupply with cups. This ſenſe is 
obſolete. 
Plumpy Bacchus, with pink eyne, 
In thy vats our cares be drown'd ; 


With thy grapes our hairs be crown'd! 
Cup us, till the world go round. Shakſ. Ant. 


2. [couper, to cnt, Fr.] To fix a glaſs bell 
or cucurbite upon the ſkin, to draw the 


blood in ſcarification, 
The clotted blood lies heavy on his keart, 
Corrupts, and there remains in ſpite of art : 
Nor breathing veins nor cpping will prevail; 
All outward remedies and inward fail. Dryden. 
You have quartered all the foul language upon 
me, that could be 1aked out of the air of Billingſ- 
gate, without knowing who I am, or whether I 
deferve to be cupped and ſcarified at this rate, 
Spettator. 
Bliſtering, cupping, and bleeding, are ſeldom 
of uſe but to the idle and intemperate. Spe&. 
Him the damn'd doctors and his friends im- 


mur'd ; 
They bled, they cupp'd, they purg'd; in ſhort 
they cur' d. 8 Pope. 


N , 
CurPBE'ARER. 7. / 
1. An officer of the king's houſchold. 
There is convey*d to Mr. Villiers an intimation 
of the king's pleaſure to wait and to be {worn his 
ſervant, and ſhortly aſter his c«pbearer at large; 
and the ſummer following he was admitted in 
ordinary, Watton, 
2. An attendant to give wine at a feaſt, 
This vine was ſaid to be given to Tros, the 
father of Priam, by Jupiter, as a recompence for 
be his 
Broome. 
Cu'rBOARD. n. /. [cup, and bond, a 
caſe or receptacle, vnd A caſe 
with fhelves, in which victuals or earth- 
en ware 18 placed. 
Some tiees are beſt for planchers, as deal; 
ſoine for tables, cupboards, and deſks, as walnut. 


| his carrying away his fon Ganymede to 
cupbearer. | 


Codrus had but one hed ; fo ſhort, to boot, 
Phat lis ſhort wiſe's ſhort legs hung dangling out; 


[ 
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CUR 
His cuptoard's head fix earthen pitchers grac*&;” 
Bencath them was his truſty tankard plac'd. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Yet their wine and their victuals theſe cur- 
mudgeon-lubbards 

Lock up from my fight, in cellars and cupboards. 
Swift. 

To Cu'eBoARD. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To treaſure in a cupboard; to hoard. 


up. 
The belly did remain. 
I' th* midſt o' th” body, idle and unactive, 
Still cupbearding the viand, never bearing 
Like labour with the reſt. Shakſ. Coriolanus,, 
Curibiryv. n. /. 23 Latin. 
Concupiſcence; unlawful or unreaſon- 
able longing. 
CU'POLA. n. ,. 
the hemiſpheri 
ing. 

Nature ſeems to have deſigned the head as the 
'cupola to the moſt glorious of her works; and 
when we load it with ſupernumerary ornaments, . 
we deſtroy the ſymmetry of the human figure. 

Addiſon's Spectator. 
Cu'pPEL. n. . See Core. 

There be other bodies fixed, as we ſee in the 
ſtuff whereof cuppe/s are made, which they put 
into furnaces, upon which fire worketh not. 

Bacon's Nat. H.. 
Cu'ePER. x. /. [from cup.] One who 
applies cupping glaſſes ; a ſcarifier. 
CuePiNG-GLASS. n. . [from cup and 
glaſs.) A glaſs uſed by ſcarifiers to 
draw out the blood by rarefying the 
Alr. 

A bubo, in this caſe, ought to be drawn out- 
ward by cupping-g/aſ/es, and brought to ſuppu- 
ration, Wiſeman, 

Cu'exEoOVs, adj. [cupreus, Latin. ] Cop- 
pery ; conſiſting of copper. 

Having, by the intervention of a little ſal ar- 
moniack, made copper inflammable, I took ſomes 
ſmall grains, and put them under the wick of a 
burning candle; whereby they were with the 
melted tallow ſo kindled, that the green, not 
blue, flame of the cypreous body did burn. Boyle. 

CuR. n. /. [korre, Dutch, See CuR-> 
, 3 i lt 
1. A worthleſs degenerate dog. 
'Tis a good dog. 
—A cur, ſir.— 
— Sir, he's a good dog, and a fair dog. Shat. 

Here's an old drudging cur turned off to ſhift 
for himſelf, for want of the very teeth and heels 
that he had loſt in his maſter's ſervice, L' Er. 

A cur may bear 


The name of tiger, lion, or whate'er 
Denotes the nobleſt or the faireſt beaſt. Dryden. 


2. A term of reproach for a man. 
What would you have, ye curs,. 
That like not peace nor war? Shak. Corietanus; 

This knight had occaon to inquire the way 
to St. Anne's Lane ; the perſon, whom he ſpoke 
to, called him a young popiſh , and aſked 
him, who made Anne a faint ? Ad.liſon, 

Cu's ABLE. adj. [from cure. ] That ad- 
mits a remedy ; that may be healed. 

A conſumption of the lungs, at the beginning, 
herein differs from all other crab/e diſeaſes, that 
it is not to be worn away by change of diet, or a 
cheerful ſpirit. Harwey. 

A deſperate wound muſt ſxilful hands employ, 
But thine is cradle by Philip's boy. Dryden, 


CU'RARLENESS. n. / [from curable. ] 
Poſſibility to be healed. | 

Cu'rxacy. 2. /. [from curate. ] Employ- 
ment of a curate, diſtinct from a bene- 
fice; employment which a hired cler- 
gyman holds under the beneſiciary. 


Italian.] A dome; 
ſummit of a build- 


1.4 


They get into orders as ſoon as they can, and, 
jf they be very fortunate, arrive in time to a ca- 
racy here in town. Swift. 
'CU'RATE. =. /. [curator, Latin, ] 
1. A clergyman hired to perform the du- 
ties of another. 
He ſpar'd no pains; for curate he had none, 
Nor durſt he truſt another with his care, 
Dryden's Fables, 
2. A pariſh prieſt. 


Biſhops and curates, and all congregations. 


Common Prayer. 


I thought the Engliſh of curate had been an 
eccleſiaſtical hireling, No ſuch matter; the 


proper import of the word ſignifies one who has 


' the cure of ſouls. Collier on Pride. 

CuRATESHIP. n. . [from curate, ] The 
ſame with curacy. 

Cu'saTiIvE. adj, [from cure.] Relating 
to the cure of diſeaſes; not preſerva- 
tive, 

The therapeutick or curative phyſick, we term 
that which reſtores the patient unto ſanity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

There may be taken proper uſeful indications, 

both preſervative and curative, from the qualities 

of the air, Arbuthnet. 

CURATOR. n. , [Latia.] 

1. One that has the care and ſuperinten- 
dence of any thing. 

The curators of B:dlam aſſure us, that ſome 
lunaticks are perſons of honour, Swift. 

2. A guardian appointed by law. 

A minor cannot appear as a defendant in 
court, but by his guardian and curator, 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 

CURB. . /. [courber, to bend, French. ] 

1. An iron chain, made faſt to the upper 
part of the branches of the bridle, 
in a hole called the eye, and running 
over the beard of the horſe, Farr. Di8. 

The ox has his bow, the horfe his curb, and 
the faulcon his bells; ſo man hath his deſires. 
Shakſpeare's As you like it. 
So four fierce courſers, ſtarting to the race, 
Scour through the plain, and lengthen ev'ry pace; 
Nor reins,-nor curbs, nor threat ning cries they 


fear, ; . Dryden. 
2. Reſtraint; inhibition; oppoſition; 
hinderance. 


The Roman ſtate, whoſe courſe will on 
The way it takes, cracking ten thouſand curbs 
Of more ſtrong links — than can ever 
Appear in your impediment. Shakſp. Coriolanus. 
We remain 
In ſtricteſt bondage, though thus far remov'd, 
Under th' inevitable curb, reſerv*d 
His captive multitude. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
By theſe men, religion, that ſhould be 
The curb, is made the ſpur to tyranny, 
Denkam's Sophy. 
Even they, who think us under no other tie to 
tae true interett of our country, will allow this 
to be an effectual curb upon us. Atterbury, 


3. A hard and callous tumour, which 
runs along the inſide of a horſe's hoof ; 
* that is, on that part of the hoof that is 
oppoſite to the leg of the lame ſide. 
F.arrier's Dis. 

To CuRB. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To guide or reſtrain a horſe with a 

curb. 
Part wield their arms, part cr5 the foaming 
ſteed. Milton. 
2. To reſtrain; to inhibit; to check; 
to confine; to hold back. 

Were not the laws planted amongſt them at 
the firſt, and had they not governours to curb 
and keep them ſtill in awe and obedience ? 

Spenſer en Ireland. 


| 


| 


| 
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CUR 


| Thea thou, the mather of ſo ſweet a child, 


Her falſe imagin'd loſs ceaſe to lament, 
And wiſely learn to curb thy ſorrows wild. 
Alton. 
Tf ſenſe and learning ate ſuch unſociable im- 
pe rious things, he ought to keep down the growth 
of his reaſon, and crb his intellectuals, 
Collier en Pride. 
Knowing when a muſe ſhould be indulged 
In her ſull light, and when ſhe ſhould be curbed. 
Roſcommon, 
At this ſhe curb*d a groan, that elſc had come; 
Aud, paufing, vicw'd the preſent in the tornh, 
: Dryders Fables. 
Till force returns, his ardour we reftraing 
And curb his watl:ke with to croſs the main, 


Some poor cottage on the mountain's brow, 


Prior. 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wiſely curb'd proud man's r 
pe. 
2. Sometimes with rem. 
Yet you are curb'd from that enlargement by 
The conſequence of the crown. S4. Cymbeline. 


3. In the following paſſage it ſignifies, I 
think, as in French, ts bend. 

Though the courſe of the ſun be crbed between 

the tropics, yet are not thoſe parts direftly ſub- 


je& to his perpendicular beams unbabitable or 
extremely hot. Ray, 


CURD. n. / [See CxuvDLe.] The coa- 
gulation of milk ; the concretion of the 
thicker parts of any liquor. 


Milk of itſelf is ſuch a compound of cream, 
curds, and whey, as it is caſily turned and dif- 
ſolved. Bacon. 

This night, at leaſt, with me ſorget your care; 
Cheſnuts, and cards and cream, thall be your fare. 
Dryden. 

Let Sporus tremble.—W hat ! that thing of filk ? 
Sporus, that mere white curd of aſs's milk? Pope, 


Cox. v. a. [from the 1 
turn to curds; to cauſe to coagulate. 


Maiden, does it curd thy blood, 

To ſay I am thy mother? Shatſpeare, 

To Cu'xLLE. v. n. [from curd.] To 
coagulate ; to ſhoot together; to con- 
crete. 

Powder of mint, and powder of red roſes, 
keep the milk ſome what from turning or curdling 
in the ſtomach. Bacon. 

Some to the houſe, 
The fold, and dairy, hungry bend their flight, 
Sip round the pail, or taſte the curdling cneeſe, 
Taemſon's Summer, 


25 C'URDLE, v. a. To cauſe to coagu- 


late; to force into coneretions. 
His changed powers at firſt themſelves not felt, 
Till curdled cold his courage gan t' aſſail. Sper. 
Mixed with the fixth part of a ſpoonful of 
milk, it burnt to the ſpace of one hundred pulſes, 
and the milk was curdled. Bacon's Nat. Hi. 
My ſoul is all the ſame, 
Unmov'd with fear, and mov'd with martial 
fame; 
But my chill blood is curdled in my veins, 
And ſcarce the ſhadow of a man remains, 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Ev'n now a fatal draught works out my ſoul; 
Ev'n now it curdles in my ſhrinking veins 
| The lazy blood, and freezes at my heart. Smizh, 
There is in the ſpirit of wine ſome acidity, by 
which brandy curdles milk. 


Cu R Dx. adj. (ow curd.] Coagulated 
concreted; full of curds; curdled. 


It differs from a vegetable emulſion, by coagu- 
lating into a curdy maſs with acids. 
Arbuthinet on Aliments, 


CURE. #, / [cura, Latin. ] 


** 


z 
| 


i 


Dryden. | 


Where pinching want mult curb thy warm defires, | 


And houſehold cares ſuppreſs thy genial fires. I 


10 


Floyer, | 


ä 


c un 


kt, Remedy ; relorative, 


This league that we have made 
Will give her ſadneſs very little cure; 
Brother of England, how may we content 
This widow lady ? Shakſp. King John, 
Cold, hunger, priſons, ills without a cure, 
All theſe he muſt, and guiltleſs oft, endure. 
Dryaen's Fabler, 
Now we*re ador'd, and the next hour diſpicaſc ; 
At firſt your cure, and after your diſeaſe. 
Granville. 
Horace adviſes the Romans to ſeek a ſeat in 
ſome remote part, by way uf a cure for the cor- 


ruption of manners, Swrft. 
2. Act of healing. 
I do cvres to- day and to-morrow, Luke. 


3. The benefice or employment of a cu- 
rate-or clerzyman. 

If his cure lies among the lawyers, let nothing 
be faid againſt entangling property, ſpinning 
out cauſes, ſqueezing clients, and making the 
laws a greater grievance than thuſe who break 
them. Collicr. 

2 CURE. v. @ [euro, Latin, ] 
1. To heal; to reſtore to health; to re- 
medy ; to recover: with of before the 
diſcaſe. Uſed of patients or diſeaſes. 
The bones, in ſharp colds, wax brittle ; and 
therefore all contuſions of bones, in hard weather, 
are more difficuit to cure. Bacba's Nat. Hi,. 
Here the poor lover, that bas long endur' d 
Some proud ny mph's ſcorn, ef his fond paſſion's 


* 


card. Waller. 
I never knew any man cared of inattention. 
Swift. 


Hear what from love unpractis“d hearts endure, 
From love, the ſole diſeaſe thou cant not cure. 
; Pope. 
2. To prepare in any manner, ſo as ta 
be preſerved from corruption, 
| The beef would be ſo ill choſen, or ſo ill cured, 
as to ſtink many times before it came fo far as 
Holland. | Temple. 
| Cu'RELESS. adj. [cure and leſs.) With- 
out cure; without remedy, 
Bootleſs are plaints, and crreleſt are my 
wounds; | 
No way to fly, nor ſtrength to hold out flight. 
Shakſ. Henry vr. 
Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 
To cureleſi ruin. Skakſp. Merchant of Venice, 
If, ſaid he, 
Your grief alone is hard captivity, 
For love of heav'n, with patience undergo 
A cureleſs ill, fince fate will have it ſo. Dryden; 


Cu'xER. n. . [from cure.] A healer; 
a phyſician. | | 
He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bo- 
dies: if you ſhould fight, you go agaiyſt the 
hair of your profeſſions. Shakſpeare. 
The indexterity and worſe ſucceſs of the moſt 
famous of our conſumption exrers, do evidently 
demonſtrate their dim neſs in beholding its cauſes 
Harvey on Conſumptions, 
Cu'/rrew. n. ,. [courre feu, French.] 
1. An evening-peal, by which the Con- 
querer willed that every man ſhould rake 
up his fire, and put out his light ; ſo 
that in many places, at this day, where 
a bell is cuſtomarily rung towards bed. 
time, it is ſaid to ring curfew, Cowell, 
You, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 
To hear the ſolemn curfero, Shakſp, Tempe. 
Oft on a plat of riſing ground 
I hear the far off crfew ſound, 


Over ſome wide-water'd ſhore, 
Swinging flow with ſullen ruar, 


2. A cover for a fire; a fireplate. 
But now for pans, pots, arfews, counters, 
and che like, the beauty will not be ſo mucu 


Aon. 
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CUR 
refpeAed, ſo as the compound fiuff is like to 
paſs. Bacon. 
Curla'liTy. n. /. [from curialis, Latiu.] 
The privileges, prerogatives, or perhaps 
retinur, of a cqurt, 
The court and curiality. Bacon to Villiers, 
Curno'sitY. . . [from curious, | 
1. Inquiſitiveneſs ; inclination to inquiry, 
2. Nicety ; delicacy. 

When thou waſt in thy gilt, and thy perfume, 
they mocked. thee for tov much curiy/tty ; in thy 
rags thou knoweſt none, but art deſpiſed for the 
contrary. Shakſpeare's Timon. 

3. Accuracy; exaQneſs, 

Qualities are ſo weighed, that curieſity in 

neither can make choice of cither's moiety. 
Shakſp, King + Mu 

Our ſenſes, however armed or aſſiſted, are too 

groſs to diſcern the curiofity of the workmanſhip 


of nature, > Ray. 
4. An act of curioſity; nice experi- 
ment, | 


There hath been practiſed alſo a curießty, to 

fet a tree upon the north fide of a wall, and, at 

a little height, to draw it through the wall, and 

ſpread it upon the ſouth fide ; conceiving that 

the root and lower part of the ſtock ſhould enjoy 

the freſhneſs of the ſhade, and the upper buughs 

and fivit, the comfort of the ſun; but it ſorted 

not, . Bacon's Nat, Hift. 
5. An object of curioſity ; rarity. 

We took a ramble together to ſee tne curioft- 

ties of this great town, Addiſon's Freeholder, 


CU'/RIOUS. adj. [curioſur, Latin. ] 
1. Inquiſitive; defirous of information; 


addicted to inquiry. 

Be not curious in unneceſſary matters; for 
more things are ſhewn unto thee than men un- 
derſtand, Ecclus. 

Even then to them the ſpirit of lies ſuggeſts 
That they were blind, becauſe they ſaw not ill; 

And breath'd into their uncorrupted breaſts 
A curious wilh, which did corrupt their will, 

| Davies. 

If any one too curious ſhould enquire 
After a victory which we diſdain, 

Then let him know the Belgians did retire 
Before the patron ſaint of injur'd Spain. Dryden. 

Reader, if any curious ſtay 
To aſk my hated name, 

Tell them, the grave that hides my clay 
Conccals me from ſhame. Weſley. 


m 
Attentive to; * about: ſome- 


times with after. 

It is pity a gentleman fo very curious after 
things that were elegant and beautiful, ſhould 
not have been as curious as to their origin, their 
uſes, and their natural hiſtory, Weiodward. 
Sometimes with of. 

Then thus a tcnior of the place replies, 

Well read, and curious of antiquities. Dryden. 
4. Accurate; careful not to miſtake. 

Tu Ariauiſm had made it a matter of great 
{ar pnefs and ſubtlety of wit to be a ſound be- 
licving chriſtian, men were not cariaus what 
ſy!tables or particles of ſpeech they uſed. Heoker, 


5. Difficult to pleaſe ; ſolicitoeus of per- 


fection; not negligent ; full of care. 

A temperate perſon is not curious of fancies 
and deliciouſncſs; he thinks not much, and 
ſpeaks not often, of meat and crink, Taylsr. 

6. Exact; nice; ſubtile. 
a Both theſe ſenſes embrace their objects at 
greater diſtance, with more variety, and with a 


more curious diſcrimination, than the other ſenſe. 

Holder,. 

7. Artful; not neglectful; nicely dili- 

gent. 

A vaile obſcur'd the ſanſhine of her eyes, 

The rofe within herſelf her ſweetneſs clos'd ; 
Each ornament about her ſeemly lies, 

By c«ricus chance, or careleſs art compos'd. 


| 


&) 


| 


Fairfax, | 
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CUR: 


8, Elegant; neat; laboured; finiſhed, 
Undgerflauding to deviſe curious works, to 
work in gold, Exedus. 
9. Rigid; ſevere; rigorous, 
For curious I cannot be with you, 
Signior Baptiſta, of whom I ear ſo well, Shak. 
Cu'riouUsLY. adv. [from curious. 
1. Inquiſitively ; attentively ; ſtudiouſly. 
He looked very curioufly upon himſelf, ſome- 
times fetching a little ſkip, as if he ſaid his 
ſtrength had not yet forſaken him, Sidney, 
At firſt I thought there had been no light re- 
flected from the water in that place; but obſerv- 
ing it more curio,fly, I ſaw within it ſeveral 
{mailer round ſpots, which appeared much blacker 
and darker than the reſt, Newton's Opticks. 


2, Elegantly ; neatly. 
Nor is it the having of wheels and ſprings, 
though never ſo curiouſly wrought, and artifi- 
cially ſer, but the winding of them up, that 
mult give motion to the watch. South, 
3. Artfully ; exactly. 
4. Captiouſly, 
To CURL. v. a. [#rollen, Dutch; 
cynnan, Sax. #rille, Dan. 

o turn the hair in ringlets. 

What haſt thou been? — 

—A ſerving man, proud in heart and mind, that 
curled my hair, wore gloves in my cap, ſerved the 
luſt of my miliceſs's heart, and did che act of dai k- 
neſs with her. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
2. To writhe; to twiſt, 


3. To dreſs with curls. | 
If ſhe firſt meet the curled Antony, 
He'll make demand of her a kits, Shakſpeare, 
They, up the trees | 
Climbing, ſat thicker than the ſnaky locks 
That curl d Megzra. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
4. To raiſe in waves, undulations, or 


ſinuoſities. 
The viſitation of the winds, 
Who take the ruffian billows by the top, 
Curling their monſtrous heads. Shakſpeare. 
Seas would be pools, without the bruſhing air 
To curl the waves, Dryden's Fables, 


To CurL. v. n. 


i. To ſhrink into ringlets. 

Tnoſe ſlender aerial bodies are ſeparated and 
ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of 
their flexibleneſs and weight, would flag or cur/. 

Boyle, 


I, 


2. To riſe in undulations. 


To every nobler portion of the town 
The curling billows rowl their 1eflleſs tide ; 
In parties now they ſtraggle up and down, 
As armies, unoppos'd, for prey divide. Dryden, 
While curling (moaks from village tops are ſeen. 


Pope. 
3. To twiſt itſelf. 


Then round her ſlender waiſt he cur/d, 
And ſtamp'd an image of himſelf, a fov*reign 
of the world. Dryden's Fables, 


CurL., u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A ringlet of hair. 

© She apparelled hertelf like a page, cutting off 

her hair, leaving nothing but the ſhort c to 

cover that noble head. Sidney, 
ſuſt as in act he ſtood, in clouds enſhrin'd, 

Her hand ſhe faſten'd on his hair behind, 

Then backward by his yellow cur/3 ſhe drew; 

To him, and him alone, confe(s'd in view. 

Dryden's Fables. 


2, Undulation ; wave; ſinuoſity ; flexure, 


Thus it happens, if the glaſs of the priſms be | 


free. from veins, and their ſides be accurately 
plain and well poliſhed, without thoſe number- 
leſs waves of curls, which uſually arite from the 
ſand holes. Newton's Opticks. 


Cu'sxLEw. n. fe [courlieu, Fr. arguata, 
Latin, ] 


| 


| 


1. A kind of waterfowl, with a large 
beak, of a gray colour, with red and 
black ſpots. | 

Among birds we reckon creyſers, curlers, 
and puffius. Carew, 

2. A bird larger than a partridge, with 
longer legs. It runs very ſwittly, and 
frequents the corn-fields in Spain, in 
Sicily, and ſometimes in France. 

Trevoux. 

CURMU'DGEON. ». /. [It is a vitious 
manner of pronouncing cæur mechant, 

Fr. An unknown correſpondent. ] An 
avaricious churliſh fellow; a miſer; a 
niggard ; a churl; a griper. 

And when he has it in his claws, 
He'll not be hide-bound to the cauſe ; 
Nor ſhalt thou find him a curmnuageen, 
If thou diſpatch it without grudging. Hudibras, 

A man's way of living is cummended, becauſe 
he will give any rate for it; and a man will give 
any rate rather than paſs for a poor wretch, or a 
penurious curmudgeon. Locke, 

CurMvu'dGEONLY. adj. [from curmud- 
geon. ] Avaricious ; covetous; churlith ; 
niggardly. 

In a country where he that killed a hog in- 
vited the neighbourhood, a carmudgconly fellow 


adviſed with his companions how he might ſave 
the charge. L' Efirange, 


Cu'sRANT. n. J. [ribes, Lat.] 

1. The tree hath no prickles; the leaves 
are large: the flower conſiſts of ſive 
leaves, placed in form of a roſe: the 
ovary, which ariſes from the centre of 
the flower-cup, becomes a globular 
fruit, produced in bunches, 

2. A ſmall dried grape: properly written 
corinth. 


They butter'd currants on fat veal beflow'd, 
And rumps of beef with virgin honey ftew'd ; 
Infipid tafte, old friend, to them who Paris 


« , 


know, 
Where rocombole, ſhallot, and the rank garlick 
grow. King, 


Cu'rRRENCY. n. /. [from current. ] 
I, Circulation ; power of paſling from 


hand to hand. 

The currency of thoſe half-pence would, in 
univerſal opinion of vur people, be utterly de- 
ſtructive to this kingdom. Swift. 

2, General reception : as, the report had 
a long currency. 


3. Fluency ; readineſs of utterance ; 


eaſineſs of pronunciation. 


4. Continuance ; conſtant flow; uninter- 
rupted courſe. 

The currency of time to eſtabliſh a cuſtom, 
ought to be with a continuando from the beginning 
to the end of the term preſcribed. Hlfte. 

5. General eſteem; the rate at which any 
thing is vulgarly valued. 

He that thinketh Spain to be ſome great over- 
match for this eſtate, aſſiſted as it is, and may 
be, is no good mintman, but takes greatneſs ef 
kingdoms according to their bulk and carrency, 
and not after intrinfick value. Bacen, 

6. The papers ſtamped in the Engliſh co- 
lonies by authority, and paſſing for 
money. 

CU/RRENT. aa. [currens, Latin.) | 

1. Circulatory; paſſing from hand to 
hand. 


Shekels of ſilver, current 
merchant, 


money with. the 
Gensſis, 


CUR 


That there was current money in Abraham's 


time, is paſt doubt, though it is not ſure that it 
was ſtampt; for he is ſaid to be rich in cattle, 
in filver, and in gold. Arbuthnet. 
2, Generally received; uncontradicted; 
authoritative. | 
Many firange bruits are received for current. 
Sidney, 

Becauſe ſuch as openly reprove ſuppoſed diſ- 
orders of ſlate are taken for principal friends to 
the common benefit of all, under this fair and 
plauſible colour, whatſoever they utter paſſeth for 
good and current, | Hooker, 

I have collected the facts, with all poſſible im- 
paitiality, from the current hiſtories of thoſe 
times. Swift, 

3. Common ; general. : 

They have been trained up from their infancy 
in one ſet of notions, without ever hearing or 
knowing what other opinions are current among 
mankind, Watts. 

About three months ago we had a current 
report of the king of France's death. Addiſon, 

4. Popular ; ſuch as is eltabliſhed by vul- 
gar eſtimation, 
We are alſo to conſider the difference between 
worth and merit, ſtrictly aken: that is a man's 
iatrinfick, this i is current, value; which is leſs or 
more, as men have occaſion for him, Grew. 
5. Faſhionable ; popular. 
Oit leaving what is natural and fit, 

The current tolly proves our ready wit; 

And authors think their reputation fſaie, 

Which lives as long as fools are pleas'd to _ 

| ope. 

6. Paſſable; ſuch as may be allowed or 

admitted. 

Fouler than heart can think thee, thou canſt 

make 
No excuſe current, but to hang thyſelf. Shak. 


7. What is now paſling ; what 1s at pre- 


ſent in its courſe : as, the current year. 
Cu'rrENT. n. / 


I. A running ſtream. 


The current, that with gentle murmur glides, 

Thou know'n, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth 
rage; | 

But his tair courſe is not hindered ; 

He makes {ſweet muſick with th' enamell'd 
ſtones. Shakſpeare. 

Theſe inequalities will vaniſh in one place, and 
preſently appear in another, and ſcem perfectly 
to move like waves, ſucceeding and deſtroying 
one another; ſave that their motion oftentim«s 
ſeems to be quickeſt, as if in that vaſt ſea they 
were cairied on by a current, or at leaſt by a 
tide, Boyle, 

Heav'n her Eridanus no more ſhall boaſt, 
Whoſe fame in thine, like leſſer current, 's loſt ;; 
Thy nobler ſtreams ſhall vifit Jove's abudes, 

To ſhine among the ſtars, and bathe the guds. 
| Denham, 

Not fabled Po more ſwells the poet's lays, 

While through the {ky his ſhining current ſtiays. 
Pope, 
2. In navigation. 

Currents are certain progreſſive motions of the 
water of the ſea in ſeveral places, either quite 
down to the bottom, or to a certain determinate 
depth ; by which & ſhip may happen to be car- 
ried more ſwiftly, or retarded in her courſe, ac- 
cording to the direction of the current, with or 
againſt the way of the ſhip. Harris. 


3. Courſe ; progreſſion, 

Tue caſtle of Cadmus was taken, and Thebes 
inveſied by Phebidas the Lacedcmonian inſidi— 
ouſly ; which drew on a reſurprize of the caſtle, 
a recovery of the town, and a current of the war, 
even into the walls of Sparta, 

Cu'nRENTLY. adv, | from current. 
1. In a conſtant motion. 


2. Without oppoſition. 
The very cauſe which maketh the ſimple and 


B acgn, 


CUR 


God ruuueth current on your ſide, is, that their 
minds are foteſtalled, aud their conceits perver- 
ted beforchand, Hooker, Preface. 
3. Popularly ; faſhionably ; generally. 
4. Without cealing. 


Cu'sRENTNESS. n. . [from current. | 
1. Circulation. 


2. General reception. 


3. Eaſineſs of pronunciation. 

When ſub{tantialneſs combineth with delight- 
fulneſs, and currentneſi with ſtayedneſs, how can 
the language ſound other than moſt full of ſweet- 
neſs ? Camden's Remains. 

CU'RRIER. 1. / [coriarius, Latin. ] One 
who dreſſes and pares leather for thoſe 
that make ſhoes, or other things. 

A currier bought a hear-ſkin of a huntſman, 
and laid him down ready money for it. 

| L' Eftrange. 

Warn'd by frequent ills, the way they found 
To lodge their loathſome cartion under ground ; 
For uſeleis to the curriecr were their hides, 

Nor could their tainted fleſh with ocean tides 
Be freed from filth, Dryden's Virgil. 
Cu'RR1SH, adj. [from cur.] Having the 
— of a degenerate dog; brutal; 
our; quarrelſome; malignant; chur- 
liſh ; uncivil ; untractable; impracti- 
cable, 

Sweet ſpeaking oft a crrrifh heart reclaims. 

| Sidney, 

No care of juſtice, nor no rule of reaſon, 
Did thenceforth ever enter in bis mind, 

But cruelty, the ſign of currih kind. Hub. Tale. 

In faſhions wayward, and in love unkind ; 

For Cupid deigns not wound a curriſi mind. 
Fairfax, 

I would the were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 

Entieat ſome pow'r to change this currih Jew. 
Shakſpeare. 
She ſays your dog was a cur; and tells you, 
curriſh thanks is good enough for ſuch a preſent. 
Shakſpeare. 
To CU'RRY. v. a. [corium, leather, La- 
tin. ] 
1. To dreſs leather, by beating and rub- 
bing it. 


tile. 

A deep deſign in 't to divide 
The well- affected that confide; 
By ſetting brother againſt brother, 
To claw and c one another. Hudihras. 
I may expect her to take care of her family, 
and curry her hide in caſe of refuſal. Addiſon. 


3. To rub a horſe with a ſcratching inſtru- 


ment, ſo as to {mooth his coat, and pro- 
mote his fleſh. 

Frictions make the parts more fleſhy au full; 
as we ſce both in men, and in the cur: ying of 
horſes : the cauſe is, for that they draw a greater 
quantity of ſpirits and blood to the parts. Bacor. 

4. To ſcratch in kindneſs; to rub down 
with flattery ; to tickle, 

If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would 
humour his men; if to his men, I would curry 
wita maſter Shallow, Shabſpeare, 

5. To Curry Favour. To become a fa- 


vourite by petty officiouſneſs, flight 
kindneſſes, or flattery. 

He juriged them flill over- abjectly to fawn 
upon the heathens, and to curry fat aur with in- 
hdels. Hocker. 

This humour ſucceeded ſo with the puppy, 
that an aſs would go the {ame way to work to 
curry favour tor himiclf, L* Eftrarge. 

Cu'nkv COMB. n. /. | from curry and comb. ]- 


An iron inſtrument uſed for curry ing or 
cleaning horſes. 


| 


ignorant to think they even ſee how the word of | 


2. To beat; to drub; to thraſh ; to chaſ- 


CUR 


He has a clearer idea from a little print than 
from a long definition; and ſo he would have of 
firigil and fifirum, it, inſtead of a currycomb and 
cymbal}, be could ſee flamped in the margin 
ſmall pictures of theſe inſtruments. Lice, 


To CURSE. v. a. {cuppian, Saxon. ] 


1. To wiſh evil to; to execiate ; to de- 
vote. 
Curſe me this people; for they are too mighty 
for me. Number 3. 
After Soly man had looked upon the dead body, 
and bitterly curſed the ſame, he cauſed a great. 
| weight to be tied unto it, and ſo caſt into the 
ſea, ; Knots. 
What, yet again! the third time haſt thou 
curſi me : | 
This imprecation was for Laius' death, 
And thou haſt wiſhed me like him. 
; Dryden and Lee, 
2. To miſchief; to afflict; to torment. 
On impious realms and barb'rous Kings im- 
poſe 
Thy plagues, and curſe em with ſuch ſons as 
thoſe. Tepe. 
To CuRsE, v. n. To imprecate; to deny. 


geance, 

The filver about which thou curſed, and 
ſpeakeſt ot alſo in my cars, behold the flyer is 
with me. Judges. 

CURSE. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. MalediQion ; wiſh of evil to another. 


Neither have 1 futfered my mouth to fit, by. 
wiſhing a curſe to his foul. Tet. 
I never went from your lordſhip but with a 
longing to return, or without a hearty curſe to 
him who invented ceremonies, and put me on 
the neceſſity of withdrawing. * 
2. Affliction ; torment ; vexation. 
Curſe on the ſtripling! how he apes his fire ! 
Ambiciouſly ſententious! Ada ſen. 


Cu RSE D. participial adj. [from cure. 
1. Deſerving a curſe; hateful ; deteſta- 
ble; abominable; wicked. 
Merciful pow'rs! 
Reſtrain in me the curſed thoughts that nature 
Gives way to in repoſe. Shatſp: ite, 


ö 


Dryden. 


curſe. 
Come, lady, while heav'n lends us grace, 
Let us fly this cred place, 
Leſt the forcerer us entice 
With ſome othei new device; 
Not a waſte or necclets ſound, 
Till we come to holier ground, 


3. Vexat:ous; troubleſome. 
This curſed quarrel be no more renew'd 
Be, as becomes a wife, obedient itil, 
Taough griev'd, yet ſubject to her huſband's 
will. Dryden. 
One day, I think, in Paradiſe he liv'd; 
Deſtin'd the next his journey to purſue, 
Where wounding thoins and curjed thikles grew, 


Milan, 


Prier, 

Cu'sSEDLY. adv. [from cur/ed.] Miſera- 
bly ; ſhamefully : a low cant word. 

Satis fact ion and refiitution lies fo curſed 'y hard 

on the girzards of our puvlicins, L' Fprange: 

Sure this is a nation that is curſediy atraici of 

being over-run with too much politeneſs, and 

cannot regain one great genlus but at the . 

pence uf another, Pope, 


Cu'RSEDNESS. . ,, [from curſed.] The 
ſtate of being under a curſe. 
CU RSHIP. n. /. [from cur.] Dogthip 3 
meanneſs ; tcoundrelſhip. ; 
How durſt he, I fay, oppoſe thy cur//ip, 


Gaintt arms, authority, and worſhip 1.8. 


CU RSITOR. n. J. [ Latin. } An officer 


or clerk belonging to the Chancery; 


Tacy 


that makes out original writs, 


: —  — — 
. ew 


or affirm with imprecation of divine ven- 


2. Unholy; unfanQiSed ; blaſted by a 


CUR 


are called clerks of courſe, in the oath | 
of the clerks of Chancery. Of theſe 
there are twenty-four in number, which 
have certain ſhires allotted to each of 
them, into which they make out ſuch | 
original writs as are required, They 
are a corporation among themſelves. 
Cowell. 
Then is the recognition and value, ſigned with 
fhe handwriting of that juſtice, carried by the 
curfitor in Chancery for that ſhire where thoſe 
lands do lie, and by him is a writ of covenant 


thercupon drawn, and ingrofled in parchment. 
Bacon. 


Cvu'rsoraAny. adj. [from curſus, Latin. ] 
Curſory ; haſty ; careleſs. A word, I 
believe, only found in the following line. 

I have but with a curſorary eye 
O'erglanc'd the articles. Shalſpeare's Henry v. 

Cv asoR ILY. adv. [from curſory. Haſ- 

tily; without care; without ſolicitous 


attention. 

This power, and no other, Luther difowns, as 
any one that views the place but curſoriſy mult 
needs ſee. Altterbury. 


Cv'r:0KINE88, n. /. [from cur/ory, ] Slight 
attention. 

CU'RSORY. adj. [ from curſorius, Latin. ] | 
Haſty ; quick; inattentive careleſs. 


The firſt, upon a curſory and ſuperficial view, 
appeared like the head of another man. Addiſon. |} 
Cursr. adj, Froward ; peeviſh ; malig- 
nant ; miſchievous; malicious; ſnarling. 
Mr. Maſon, after his manner, was very merry 
with both parties; pleaſantly playing both with 
the ſhrewd touches of many curft boys, and with 
the ſmall diſcretion of many lewd ſchoolmaſters. 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. } 
Curſt cows have ſhort horns. P: overbs. | 
I pray you, though you mock me, gentlemen, 
Let her not hurt me: I was never ,; 
I have no gift at all in ſnrewiſhneſs; 
1 am a right maid, for my cowasdice; 
Let her not ſtrike me. Shakſpeare. 
I'll go ſee if the bear he gone from the gen- 
tleman, and how much he hath eaten: they are 
never curſt but when they are hungry. Shak, 
Her only fault, and that is fault enough, 
Is, that ſhe is intolerably curff, 
And ſhrewd and froward, ſo beyond all meaſure, 
That, were my ſtate far worſer than it is, 
I would not wed her for a mine of gold. Sf. 
When I diſſuaded him from his intent, 
And found him pight to do it with curft ſpeech, 


I threaten'd to diſcover him. Shaft ſpeare, 
And though his mind | 
Be ne'er ſo curft, his tongue is kind. Craſſa tu. 


from cur/t.] Peeviſh- 


* 


CussrTN Ess. . 0 
neſs; frowardneſs; maliguity. 
Then, noble partners, 
Touch you the ſoureſt points with ſweeteſt terms, 
Nor curftneys grow to the matter. Shatkſpeare, 
Her mouth ſhe wiith'd, her forelicad taught 
to trown, 
Her eves to ſparkle fires to love unknown ; 
Her fallow cheeks her envious mind did ſhew, 
And ev'ry feature ſpoke aloud the curfineſs of a 
ſhrew. Dryden, 
Curr. adj. [from curtus, Latin. ] Short. 
To CU'R TAIL. v. a. [curto, Latin. It 
was anciently written cartal, which per- 
haps is more proper ; but dogs that had 
their tails cut being called curtal dogs, 
the word was 7 K conceived to mean 
originally to cut { 
written according to that notion. ] 
1. To cut off; to cut ſhort ; to ſhorten, 
I, that am cvrtaiPd of all fair proportion, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh*d, ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, Sad ſpeare. 


e tail, and was in time diſpoſition, to tame him. 


CUR 
Then — ſhould we ourſelves abrldge, 
And curtail our own privilege ? ludibras. 
Scribblers ſend us over their traſh in proſe and 
verſe, with abominable curtailings aud quaint 
moderniſms. Swift. 
This general employ, and expence of their 
time, would as aſſuredly curtail and retrench the 
ordinary means of knowledge and erudition, 
as it would ſhorten the opportunities of vice. | 
F Mood tuar d. 
Perhaps this humour of ſpeaking no more 
than we mult, has ſo miſcrably curtailed fome 
of our words; and, in familiar writings and 
converſations, they often loſe all but their firſt 
ſyllables. Addiſon's Speftater, 


2. It has of before the thing cut off, + _ 
The count aſſured the court, that Fact his an- 
tagoniſt had taken a wrong name, having cur- 
tailed it of three letters; for that his name was 
nut Fact, but Faction. Addiſon, 


Cu'rTAiL Dog. n. . A dog lawed, or 
mutilated according to the foreſt laws, 
whoſe tail is cut off and who 1s there- 
fore hindered in courling. Perhaps this 
word may be the original of cur. 


I, amazed, ran from her as a witch; and I 
think if my breaſt had not been made of faith, 
and my heart of ſteel, ſhe had transformed me 
to a curtail dog, and made me turn i' th' wheel. | 

Shakſpeare's Comedy of Errours, 


CURTAIN. a. /. [cartina, Latin.] 
1. A cloth contracted or expanded at plea- 
ſure, to admit or exclude the light; to 
conceal or diſcover any thing ; to ſhade 
a bed ; to darken a room. 
Their curtains ought to be kept open, ſo as to 
renew the air, Arbuthnot on Diet. 
Sol through white curtains ſhota tim'rous ray, 
And op'd thoſe eyes that muſt eclipſe the day. 


Pope. 
Thy hand, great Dulneſs ! lets the curtain fall, 
And univerſal darkneſs buries all. Pope 


2. To draw the CuxTain, To cloſe it, 
ſo as to ſhut out the light, or conceal 


the object. 


I muſt draw a curtain before the work for a 
while, and keep your patience a little in ſuſpenſe. 
Burnet's Theory, 

Once more I write to you, and this once will 
be the laſt : the curtain will ſoon be drawn be- 
tween my friend and me, and nothing left but to 
wiſh you a long good night. Pope. 


3. To open it, ſo as to diſcern the object. 


So ſoon as the all-cheering ſun 
Should in the fartheſt eaſt begin to draw 


—c_ 


* 


The ſhady curtain from Aurora's bed. Shakſp. 
Let them ſleep, let them ſleep. on, 

Till rhis ſtormy night be gone ; 

And th* eternal morrow dawn, | 

Then the curtain will be drawn. Craſſ asu. 


4. [In fortification.] That part of the 
wall or rampart that lies between two 
baſtions. Military Di, 


The governour, not diſcouraged, ſuddenly of 
timber and boards raiſed up a curtain twelve foot 
high, at the back of his ſoldiers. Kinolles, 


CURTAIN-LECTURE. 2. /. [from curtain 
and /eure.] A reproof given by a wife 
to her huſband in bed. 


What endleſs brawls by wives are bred ! 
The curtain- lecture makes a mournful bed. 
' Dryden's Fuvenal, 
| She ought to exert the authority of the cur- 
tain- lecture, and, if ſhe finds him of a rebellious 


To CURTAIN, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
encloſe or accommodate with curtains. 
Now o'er one half the world 
Nature ſeems dead, and wicked dreams abuſe 
The curtain'd fleep, 


| 


A, ddiſon b 4 
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The wand'ring prince and Dido, 
When with a happy ſtorm they were ſurpri. d, 
And curtain'd with a counſel-keeping cave, 
Shakſpear 7, 
But, in her temple's laſt receſs inclos'd, 
On Dulnefs? lap th* anointed head repos'd : 
Him cloſe the curtain'd round with vapours blue, 
And ſoft beſprinkled with cimmerian dew. Pop e. 


CurTaATE Diflance. n. ſ. [In aſtronomy. ] 
The diſtance of a planet's place from tlie 
ſun, reduced to the ecliptick. _ 
CurTA'T10N. n. /, [from curto, to ſhorten 
Latin. ] The interval between a planet” 
diſtance from the ſun and the curtate 


diſtance. Chambers. 
Cu'RTELASSE 
3 : 
CVRTELAX. ce CuTLans 


Cu'kTsY. See COURTESY. 
Cu'RVATED. adj. [curvatut, Lat.] Bent; 
crooked. 

CURvA“TTIOX. . J. [curvo, Latin.] The 
act of bending or crooking. 


| CU'RVATURE. 2. /. ¶ from curve. ] Crook- 


edneſs; inflexion; manner of bending. 

It is bent after the manner of the catcnariam 
curve, by which it obtains that curvature that is 
ſafeſt for the included marrow.” CAeync. 

Flaccid it was beyond the activity of the muſcle, 
and curvature of the oſſicles, to give it a due 
tenſion. Holder. 
Curve. adj. [curvis, Latin.] Crooked; 
bent; inflected; not ſtraight. 

Unleſs an intrinfick principle of gravity or at- 
traction may make it deſcribe a curve line about 
the attracting body. Bentley. 
Curve. u. /. Any thing bent; a flexure 

or crookedneſs of any particular form. 
And as you lead it round, ia artful curve, 
With eye intentive mark the ſpringing game. 
bt Themfon., 
To CURVE. v. a. [curvo, Latin.] To 
bend; to crook ; to inflect. | 

And the tongue is drawn back and carved, 

Hclier, 
To CURVETT. ». n. [ corvettare, Italian.] 


1. To leap; to bound. 
Cry holla! to thy tongue, I pr'y thee : it 


curvets uſcaſonably. hakſpeares, 
Himſelf he on an earwig ſet, 

Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, 

So oft and high he did curver, 

Ere he himſelf could ſettle, Drayton, 


Seiz'd with unwonted pain, ſurpriz'd with 
fright, 
The wounded ſteed crrvers ; and, rais'd upright, 
Lights on his feet before : his hoofs behind 
Spring up in air aloft, and laſh the wind. 
| Dryden's Aneid. 
2. To friſk ; to be licentious. 
Curve'r. #. ſ. [from the verb.] 
I. A leap; a bound. 
2. Afﬀrolick; a prank. | 
Curvilt!NEAR. adj, [curvus and linea, 
Latin.}] | 
1. Confiſting of a crooked line. 

The impulſe continually draws the celeſtial 
body from its rectilinear motion, and forces it 
into a cu vilinear orbit; ſo that it muſt be re- 
peated every minute of time. Cheyne, 

2. Compoſed of crooked lines. 
Cu'rvity. n./ [from curve.] Crooked- 


neſs. | - 

The joincd ends of that bone and the incus re- 
ceding, make a more acute angle at that joint, 
and give a greater curdity to the poſture of the 
oſſicles. Holder on Speech, 


| 
CU'SHION. 2. /. ¶ laſſen, Dutch; coujſſin, 


French.] A pillow for the ſeat; a ſoft 
pad placed upon a chair. 


| 


Shatkſpeare's Macbeth, | 


— 


C8 


Call Claudius, and ſome other of my men z 
n have them fleep on cuſſions in my tent. 
Shakſpeare. 
If you are learn'd, 
Be not as common fools; if you are not, 
Let them have cx/hions by you. 
But, ere they ſat, officious Baucis lays 
Two cu/hions ſtuff d with ſtraw, the ſeat to raiſe; 
Coarſe, but the beſt ſhe had. Dryder's Fables. 
An eaſtern king put a judge to death for an 
iniquitous ſentence; and ordered his hide to be 
ſtuffed into a cuſtion, and placed upon the tribu- 
nal, for the ſon to ſit on. Swift. 
Cvu'sHronevD. adj. [from cuſbion.] Seated 
on a cuſhion ; ſupported by cuſhiqns. 
Many, who are cuſſtioned upon thrones, would 
have remained in obſcurity. Diſſert. on Parties. 


CUSP. . / [cu/pis, Latin. ] A term uſed 
to expreſs the points or horns of the 
moon, or other luminary. Harris. 
Cu'sPATED. adj. ¶ from cuſpis, La- 
Cu'sPIDATED. gh A word ex- 
reſſing the leaves of a flower ending 
in a point. Quincy. 
Cu'srARD. 3. . Leuſtard, Wellh.] A 
kind of ſweetmeat made by boiling 
eggs with milk and ſugar till the whole 


thickens into a maſs. It is a food much 


uſed in city feaſts, 
He cramm'd them, till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuflard, and plumb-cake. Hudib, 
Now may'rs and ſhrie ves all huſh'd and ſati- 
ate lay; 
Yet eat, in dreams, the cuffard of the day. Pope. 
Cvu'sToDY. n. /. [cuftodia, Latin. ] 
1. Impriſonment; reſtraint of liberty. 
The council remonſtranced unto queen Eliza- 
beth the conſpiracies againſt her life, and there- 
fore they adviſed her, that ſhe ſhould go leſs 
abroad weakly attended; but the queen an- 
ſwered, mme had rather be dead than put in c- 


tody. Bacon. 
For thus enſlav'd, is cuſtody ſevere, 


And ftripes, and arbitrary puniſhment 
Inflited ? 


2. Care;. 1 charge. 
t 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Under the efiody and charge of the ſons of 
Marari, ſhall be the boards of the tabernacle. 
: Numbers, 


We being ſtrangers here, how dai*ſt thou truſt 
So great a charge from thine own cuftolly ? Shak. 
An offence it were, raſhly to depart out of the 
city committed to their cdu. Knolles, 
There is generally but one coin ſtampt upon 
the occaſion, which is made a preſent to the per- 
ſon who is celebrated on it: by this means the 
whole frame is in his own cffody. Addiſon. 
3. Defence; preſervation ;- ſecurity. 
There was prepared a fleet of thirty ſhips for 
the cuſfody of the narrow-feas, 


CU'STOM. n. /. [couſtume, French. ] 
1. Habit; habitual practice. 

Blood and deſtruction ſhall be fo in uſe, 
That mothers ſhall but ſmile when they behold 
Their infants quarter*d by the hands of war ; 
All.pity choak'd with c/tom of fell deeds. Shakſ. 

Crtom, a greater power than nature, ſeldom 
fails to make them worſhip, Locte. 
2. Faſhion; common way of acting. 

And the prieſt's —_— with the people was, 


that when any man offered ſacrifice, the prieft's | 


ſervant came, while the fleſh. was in ſeething, 
with a fleſh- hook of three teeth in his hands. 


- F Sa nucl, 
3. Eſtabliſhed manner. 


According to the of the prieſt's office, 
his lot was to burn incenſe when he went into 
the temple of the Lord. Luke. 


4. Practice of buying of certain perſons. 


Yo ſay he is afſiduous in his calling, and is 


he not grown rich by it? Let him have your c- 
tom, but not your votes. Ad liſon. 


* 


—— 


Shakſpeare, | 


Bacon 


_ 


Cu'sToMARINESS. . . [from cuſlomary. ] 


| 


CUS. 


5. Application from buyers: as, this trader | 
has good cuſtom. - 
6. [In law.] 


A law or right not written, which, being eſ- 
tabliſhed by long uſe, and the conſent of our 
anceſtors, has been, and is, daily praiſed. We 
cannot ſay that this or that is a cuſtom, except we 
can juſtify that it hath continued ſo one hun- 
dred years; yet, becauſe that is hard to prove, 
it is enough for the proof of a cuſſom, if two or 
more can depoſe that they heard their fathers 
ſay, that it was a cuſtom all their time; and 
that their fathers heard their fathers alſo ſay, that 
it was likewiſe a cuſſom in their time, If it is 
to be proved by record, the continuance of a hun- 
dred years will ſerve. Cuffom is either general 
or particular; general, that which is current 
through England; particular, is that which be- 
longs to this or that county; as gavelkind to 
Kent, or this or that lordſhip, city) or town. 
Cuflom differs from preſcription ; for cufi om is 
common to more, and preſcription is particu- 
lar to this or that man : preſcription may be for 
a far ſhorter time than com. 


or exported, 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be ca- 


ſual or uncertain, as be the eſcheats and forfei- | 


tures, the cuſtoms, butlerage, and impoſts. 
Bacon. 
Thoſe commodities may be diſperſed, after 
having paid the cms in England, Temple. 
Cuſioms to ſtcal is ſuch a trivial thing, 
That 'tis their charter to defraud their king. 
Daaden. 
Strabo tells you, that Britain bore heavy taxes, 


eſpecially the cms on the importation of the 
Gallick trade. Arbuthnot, 


Cu'sromnoust. n. ſ, The houſe where 


the taxes upon goods imported or ex- 
ported are collected. 

Some - ps officers, birds of paſſage, 
and oppreſſive thrifty ſquires, are the only thriving 
people amongit us. Swift, 


' Cu'sTOMABLE. adj. [from cuſſom.] Com- 


mon ; habitual ; frequent. - 


* Cu'STOMABLENESS, n. / from cuſtom- 


able. 


1. Frequency; habit. 
2. Conformity to cuſtom. 


Cu'srouas Lv. adv. [from ciſſomable.] 


According to cuſtom. 

Kingdoms have cf/omably been carried away 
by right of ſucceſſion, according to proxi- 
mity of blood. Hayward. 


Cu'sTonARILY. adv. [from crflomary.] 


Habitually ; commonly. 

To call God to witneſs truth, or a lye perhaps, 
or to appeal to him on every trivial occaſion, in 
common diſcourſe, cuſtomarily without conſi- 
deiation, is one of the highe& indignities and 
affronts that can be offered him. Ray. 


Frequeney 
OCCUITENCEC. 
A vice. which for its guilt may juſtify the 
ſharpcit, and for its cfemarine/s the frequenteſt, 
invectives which can be made againft it. 
Government ef the Tongue, 


commonneſs; frequent 


Cu'srowany. adi. [from cuſtom. | 
1. Conformable to eſtabliſhed cuſtom ; 


according to preſcription, 

Pray you now, if it may ſtand with the tune 
of your-voices, that T may de cunſul: I have 
here the crefigimary gown. Ska#ſpeare. 

Several ingenivus perſons, whoſe aſſiſtance 
might be conducive to the advance of real and 
uſeful knowledge, lay under the prejudices of 
education and caf/cmary Lelief. Clas vlle. 


2. Habitual, 


Cowell. 
7. Tribute; tax paid for goods imported 


— 


—— 


* 


| 


3. Uſual ; wonted. 


| Cu'sromeR. nf, [from cilom.] 
t. One who frequents any place of ſale 


* 
— 


2. A common woman. 


Er 


We ſhould avoid the profane and irreverent uſe 


of God's name, by curſing, or caſſomary ſwearing; 
and take heed of the netlect of his worſhip, or 
any thing belonging to it. 


Ev'n now I met him 
With cuftomary compliment, when he, 
Wafting his eyes to th' contrary, and falling 
A lip of much contempt, ſpeeds from me. 


S atſpeare, 


Cu'sroMED. adj. [from cſſom.] Uſual; 
common; that to which we are accul- 


tomed, x 
No nat'ral exhalation in the ſky, 
No common wind, no cuftomed event, 
But they will piuck away its nat'ral cauſe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns- 


S hakſpeare. 


for the ſake of purchaſing. 
One would think it Overdone's houſe ; for 
here be many old caffe rs. Shak ſpeare, 
A wealthy poet takes more-pains to hire 
A flattering audience, than poor tradeſmen do 
To perſuade cuſtomers to buy their goods, 
Roſremnicn, 


Lord Strut has beſpoke his liverics at Lewis 
Baboon's ſhop : Don't you ſee how that old fox 
ſteals away your cuſtomers, and turns you out of 
your buſineſs every day ? Arbuthnc?, 


Thoſe papers are grown a neceſſary part in 


coftechouſe furniture, and may be read by cuſ-- 


temers of all ranks for curioſity or amuſe ment. 
Sevift, 
I ſhewed you a piece of black and white 6, 
juſt ſent from the dyer, which you were pleaſed 
to approve of, and be my cuffomer for. Sr. 
This ſenſe is now 
obſolete. 
IT marry her! — What, a cuffomer ? Pr'ythee 
bear ſome charity to my wit; do not think it fo 
unwholeſome. Shakſpeare's Ot he. lo. 


Tillot ſon. 


Cu'srREL. 2. / 
1. A buckler-bearer. 


2. A veſſel for holding wine. Ainſworth, 


| To CUT. pret, cut ; part. paſſ. cut. ¶ pro- 


bably from the French couteauy a knife. ] 


1, To penetrate with an edged inſtru- 


ment ; to divide any continuity by a 
ſharp edge. | 
Ah, cut my lace aſunder, 
That my great heart may have ſome ſcope to 
beat, 
Or elſe I ſweon with this dead killing news. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111, 
And when two hearts: were join'd by mutual 
love, - 
The ſword of juſtice cuts upon the knot, 
And ſevers 'em for ever. Dryden, 
Some I have cut away with ſciſſars. ſeman, 


2. Tohew. 


Thy ſervants can kill to cut timber in Leba- 
non. 


Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm 
within, 

Sit like his grandſire ggt in alabaſter ? Sa. 

The triumphal 1s defaced by time; but the 

plan of it is neatly cut upon the wall of a neigh- 

bouring building. Ad. liſcu. 


4. To form any thing by cutting. 
And they did beat the gold into thin plates, 
Exe. lars. 


and cut it into wires. 


5. To divide by paſting through. 


Before the whiitling winds the veſſels fly, 
With rapid ßwiſtneſs cht the liquid way, 
And reach Gereſtus at the point of day. 


ſolations, AAA 


2 -Caroniclts, | 


3. To carve; to make by ſculpture. 


Pepe. 
6. To pierce with any uneaſy ſenſation, 
The man was ce. to the heart with theſe con- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


CUT 
7+ To divide packs of cards. | 


Supine they in their heav'n temain, 
Exempt from paſſion and from pain; 
- And trankly leave us, human elves, 


To cut and ſhuffle for our ourſelves. Prior. 
We ſure in vain the cards condemn, DER 
Ourſelves both cut and ſhutfled them. Prior. 


Take a freſh pack, nor is it worth our griev- 
in 
Who cuts or ſhuffles with our dirty leaving. 
Granville. 


8. To interſect; to creſs: as, one line 
cuti another at right angles. 


9. To Cu r down. To fell; to hew down. 
| All the timber whereof was cut down in the 
mountains of Cilicia. Kinolles. 


10. To Cur down, To excel; to over- 
power : a low phraſe, 

So great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts 
don the ſineſt orator, and deſtroys the beſt con- 


trived argument, as ſoon as ever he gets himſelf 
to be heard, Addiſon's Count Tariff, 


11. To Cur off. To ſeparate from the 


other parts by cutting. : 

And they caught him, and cut off his thumbs, 

a Judges. 

12. ToCur FG To deſtroy ; to extirpate; 
to put to death untimely. 


All Spain was firſt conquered by the Romans, 
and filled with colonies from them, which were 
Kill increaſed, and the native Spaniards {till cut | 
. | Spenſer on Ireland. x 

Were I king, 
I ſhould cut of the nobles for their lands. 
Shakſp. Macbeth. 

This great commander was ſuddenly cut off by 
A fatal firoke, given him with a ſmall contemp- 
tible inſtrument. | l og ; 

Irenzus was likewiſe cut e martyrdom. 

| Yb 9 14%, 

Tl-fated prince! too negligent of life 
Cut off in the freſh ripening prime of manhood, 
Even in the pride of life. Philips. 

a3. To 3 To reſoind; to ſepa- 
rate; to take away. 

Fetch the will hither, and we ſhall determine 
How to cut off ſome charge in legacies. . Shak/. 

He that cuts ¶ twenty years of life, 
Cuts off ſo many years of fearing death. Sa-, 

Preſume not on thy God, whoe'er he be: 
Thee he regards not, owns not, hath cut «ff 
Quite from his people. Milton's Agoniſes. 

The propoſal of a recompence from men, cuts 
the hopes of future rewards, Smalridge. 

14. To Cur of. To intercept ; to hinder 
from- union or return. 

The king of this iſland, a wiſe man and a great 
warrior, handled the matter ſo, as he cut off their 
land forces from their ſhips. Bacon. 


His party was ſo much inferior to the enemy, 
that ir would infallibly be cut off. Clarendon, 


15. To CuT off. To put an end to; to 


obviate. | 
To cut ff contentions, commiſſioners were ap- 
pointed to make certain the limits. Hayward, 
To cu off all further mediation and interpoſi- 
tion, the king conjured him to give over all 
thoughts of excuſe. Clarendon. 
It may compoſe uur unnatural feuds, and cut 
frequent occakons of brutal rage and intem- 
perance. Addiſon, 


26. To Cur of. To withbold. 

We are concerned to ct off all occaſion from 
| thoſe who ſeek occaſion, that they may have 
whereof to accuſe us. Rogers. 

37. To Cu of. To preclude, =* ,...- 

Every one who lives in the practice of any vo- 
luntary fin, actually cats himſeif from the 
hene fits and profeſſion of cmittianity. Addiſon, 

This only object of my real care, 

Cut from hope, ahandon'd to deſpair, 


l 


A 


U T 


In ſome few poſting fatal hours is hurl'd 
From wealth, from pow'r, from love, and from 
the world. Prior. 
Why ſhould thoſe who wait at altars be «ut of 
from partaking in the general benefits of law, or 
of nature ? Swift. 
18. 25 Cur off. To interrupt; to ſilence. 
It is no grace to a judge to ſhew quickneſs of 
conceit in cutting off evidence or counſel too 
ſhoit, Bacon. 


19. 7 Cut of. To apoſtrophiſe; to 
abbreviate. | 


No vowel can be cut off before another, when 
we cannot fink the pronunciation of it. Dryden. 


20. To Cur out. To ſhape ; to form. 


By the pattern of mine own thoughts I cut out 
The purity of his. Shakſpeare. 
I, for my part, do not like images cut out in 
juniper, or other garden ſtuff: they be for 
children. Bacon, 
There is a large table at Montmorancy cut out 
of the thickneſs of a vine ſtock. Temple. 
The antiquaries being but indifferent taylors, 
they wrangle prodigiouſly about the cutting out 
the taga. Arbuthnot on Coins. 
They have a large foreſt cut out into walks, 
extremely thick and gloomy. Addiſon. 


21. To Cour out. To ſcheme; to con- 
Having a moſt pernicious fire kindled within 

the very bowels of his own foreſt, he had work 
enough cut him out to extinguiſh it. Howel. 
Every man had cut out a place for himſelf in 

his own thoughts : I could reckon up in our 
army two or three lord-treaſurers. Addiſon, 


22. To CuTout, To adapt. 

You know I am not cut out for writing a 
treatiſe, nor have a genius to pen any thing 
exactly. Rymer, 

23. To Curt out. To debar. 

I am cut out from any thing but common 

acknowledgments, or common diſcourſe. Pope, 


24. To CuT out, To excel ; to outdo, 


25. To Curt ſhort. To hinder from pro- 
ceeding by ſudden interruption. 
Thus much he ſpoke, and more he would 
have ſaid, 
But the ftern hero turn'd aſide his head, 
And cut him fort. | Dryden's Aneid. 
Achilles cut him fart ; and thus replied, 
My worth, allow'd in words, is in effect denied. 
Dryden. 


26. To Cur ſhort. To abridge : as, the 
ſoldiers avere cut ſhort of their pay. 


27. To Cor up. To divide an animal 
into convenient pieces. x 


The boar's intemperance, and the note upon 
him afterwards, on the cutting bim up, that he 
had no brains in his head, may be moralized imo 
a ſenſual man. | L' Eftrange. 


28. To Cor up, To eradicate. 


Who cut up mallows by the buſhes, and juni 


— 


per- roots for their meat. Job. 
This doctrine cuts u all government by the 
roots. Locke. 


To Cur. v. n, 
1, To make way by dividing ; to divide 
by paſſing through. 

When the teeth are ready to cut, the upper 
part is rubbed with hard ſubſtances, which in- 
fants, by a natural inſtinct, affect. Arbuthnot. 

2. To perform the operation of lithotomy. 
He ſaved the lives of thouſands by his manner 
of cutting for the ſtone, Pr pe. 
3. To interfere: as, a horſe that cuts. 
Cur. part. adj, Prepared for uſe: a me- 
taphor my hewn timber, 


Sets of pl#Aſes, cut and dry, 
Evermore thy tongue ſupply. 


y Swift, 
Cur. n. /. [from the verb.] 


hd 


t. The action of a ſharp or edged inftru- 
ment; the blow of an ax or {word. 

2. The impreſſion or ſeparation of conti- 
nuity, made by an edge or ſharp in- 
{trument : diſtiaguiſhed trom that made 


by perforation with a pointed inſtru- 
ment, 


3- A wound made by cutting, 

Sharp weapons, according to the force, cut 
into the bone many ways; which cuts are 
called ſedes, and are reckoned among the frac- 
tures. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

4. A channel made by art. ' 

This great cu or ditch Se ſoſtris the rich king 
of Egypt, and long after him Ptolomcus Phila- 
delphus, purpoſed to have made a great deal 
wider and deeper, and thereby to have let the 
Red Sea into the Mediterranean. Arles. 

5. A part cut off from the reſt. 

Suppoſe a board to be ten foot long, and one 

broad, one” cut is reckoned ſo many foot, . 
Mertimer's Huſbandry, 


6. A ſmall particle ; a ſhred. 

It hath a number of ſhort ct or ſhreddings, 
which may be better called wiſhes than prayers. 
g Hooker, 
7. Alot made by cutting a ſtick, ' 
My lady Zelmane and my daughter Mopſa 

may draw cuts, and the ſhorteſt cut ſpeak firſt. 
Sidney. 
A man may as reaſonably draw cuts for his 
tenets, and regulate his perſuaſion by the caſt of 


a die, | Locke. 
8, A near paſſage, by which ſome angle 
is cut off, 


The ignorant took heart to enter upon this 
great calling, and inftead of their cutting their 
way to it through the knowledge of the tongues, 
the fathers, and councils, they have taken an- 
other and a ſhorter cut. South, 

There is a ſhorter cut, an cafier paſſage. 

| Decay of Piety. 

The evidence of my ſenſe is ſimple and im- 

mediate, and therefore I have but a ſhorter cut 

thereby to the aſſent to the truth of the things ſo 
evidenced. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

But the gentleman would needs fee me part of 
my way, and carry me a ſhort cut through his 
own ground, which ſaved me half a mile's riding, 

' Swift's Examiner. 
9. A picture cut or carved upon wood 
or copper, and impreſſed from it. 

In this form, according to his deſcription, he 
is ſet forth in the prints or cuts of martyrs by 
Cevallerius. Brown, 

It is, I believe, uſed improperly by 

Madam Dacier, from ſome old cuts of Te- 
rence, fancies that the larva of perſona of the 
Roman actors was not only a vizard for the face, 
but had falſe hair to it. Adiifon on Italy. 

10. The ſtamp on which a picture is 
carved, and by which it is impreſſed. 
11. The act or practice of dividing a pack 
of cards. | 

How can the muſe her aid impart, 

Unſkill'd in all the terms of art? 

Or in harmonious numbers put 

The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut? Swift. 


12. Faſhion; form; ſhape ; manner of 
cutting into ſhape. 
Their clothes are after ſuch a pagan cut too, 
That, ſure, they *ve worn out chriſtendom. 
Shakfpeare's Henry vin, 
His tawny beard was th” equal grace 
Both of his wiſdom and his face; 
In cut and dye ſo like a tile, 
A ſudden view it would beguile. Hudihras. 
They were ſo familiarly acquainted with him, 
as to know the very cut of his beard, 
Stilling fleet. 


<—_— — . — OR Roo 


C UT 


Children love breeches, not for their et of | 
eaſe, but becauſe the having them is a mark or 


towards manhood, - e. 
A third deſires you to obſerve well the toga on 
ſuch a reverſe, and aſks you whether you can in 
conſcience believe the fleeve of it to be of the 
true Roman cut. Add. ſon. 


Sometimes an old fellow ſhall wear this or 

that ſort of cut in his cloaths with great integrity. 

ve: Addiſon's Speciator. 

Wilt thou buy there ſome high beads of the 

neweſt cat for my daughter? Arbuthmt's F. Bull, 

13, It ſeems anciently to have fignified a 

fool or cully. To cut ſtill fignifies to 
cheat, in low language. 

Send her money, knight: if thou haſt her not 
in the end, call me cut. Shak, Twelfth Night. 
preſſion for men of all kinds. It is 
borrowed from dogs. 

He will maintain you like a gentlewoman.— 
Ay, that I will, come cut and /ong tail, under the 
degree of a ſquire. Shakſpeare. 

At quintin he, 
In honour of this bridaitee, 
Hath challeng'd either wide countee : 
Come cut and long tail ; for there be 
Six bachelors as bold as he. Ben Jonſon. 
CuTa'xzous. adj. [from cutis, Latin.] 
Relating to the ſkin, 

This ſerous, nutritious maſs is more readily cir- 

culated into the cutaneus or remoteſt parts of the 


body. Floyzer on Humours, 
Some ſorts of cutaneus eruptions are occa- 


ſioned by feeding much on acid unripe fruits and 
farinaceous ſubſtances. Arbuthnot, 
Cu'TiCLE. n. /. [cuticula, Latin.] 
1. The firſt and outermoſt coverin 
the body, commonly called the Part. 
kin, This is that ſoft ſkin which riſes 
in a bliſter upon any burning, or the 
application of a bliſteri plaſter. It 
ſticks cloſe to the ſurface of the true 
ſkin, to which it is alſo tied by the veſ- 
ſels which nouriſh it, though they are 
ſo ſmall as not to be ſeen. When the 
ſcarf-ſkin is examined with a micro- 
ſcope, it appears to be made 


veral lays of exceeding ſmall 


of 


Quincy. 

In each of the very fingers there are bones and 
griftles, and ligaments and membranes, and muſ- 
cles and tendons, and nerves and arteries, and 


veins and ſkin, and cuticle and nail. Bentley. 


2. A thin ſkin formed on the ſurface of 
any liquor. 


Wen any ſaline liquor is evaporated to cuticle, 
and let cool, the ſalt concretes in regular figures ; 
which argues that the particles of the ſalt, before 
they concreted, floated in the liquor at equal diſ- 
tances in rank and file. Newton's Opticks, 

CuTi'CULAR. adj. [from cutis, Latin.) 
Belonging to the ſkin, | 
Corn, fignifies knowledge or ſkill, 80 

Cuthwin is a knowing conqueror ; - Cuth- 
red, a knowing counſellor ; Cuthbert, 
famous for ſkill, Much of the ſame 
nature are Sophocles and Sophianus. 

Gib/on's Camden. 

Cu'TLAss. n. J. [coutelas, French. This 
word is written ſometimes cutlace, ſome- 
times cuttleax ; in Shakſpeare, curtleaxe ; 


and in Pope, cutlaſh.] A broad cutti 
{word : the " — 


the ſeamen. 
Vol. I. 


up of ſe- | 
Tales 


much in uſe among 


Were 't not better 
That 1 did ſuit me all points like a man? 
A gallant curileaxe upon my thigh, 
A boar-ſpear in my hand. 
To the lodgments of his herd he run, 
Where the fat porkets ſlept beneath the ſun ; 
Of two his avt/afk launch'd the ſpouting blood, 
Theſe quarter'd, ſing'd, and fix'd on forks of 
wood, Pope. 
Cu'TLER: n. |, [coutelier, French.] One 
who makes or ſells knives, 
A paultry rin 
That ſhe did Page we Sts was 
For all the world like cuz/ers poetry 
Upon a knife ; love me, and leave me not. 


Shatſpenre. 


* —ꝓZ2vL— — 


In a bye curler's ſhop he bought 
knife: ſo cheap was the inſtrument of this great 
attempt. IV otton. 


knife, which he bought of a common cutler, 
| Clarendon. 
Cu'ryURsE. n. f. [cut and 


who ſteals by the method of cutting 
purſes: a common practice when men 
wore their purſes at their girdles, as 


| was once the cuſtom. A thief; a rob- 
ber. 
To have an open ear, a quick eye, and a nim- 
ble hand, is neceſſary for a _ 
" Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
A vice of kings, 
A cutpurſe of the empire and the rule, 
That from a ſhelf the precious diadem ſtole, 
And put it in his pocket. Skhakſp. Hamlet. 
Was there no felony, no bawd, 
Cutpurſe, nor burglary abroad ? Hudibras, 
If we could imagine a whole nation to be cut- 
prirſes and robbers, would there then be kept that 


ſquare dealing and equity in ſuch a nonſtrous 
den of thieves ? 


Cu'tTER. u. /. [from cut. ] 7 


1. An agent or inſtrument that cuts any 
thing. ä 

2. A nimble boat that cuts the water. 

3. (inciſores.] The teeth that cut the 


meat. 

The molares, or grinders, are behind, neareſt 
the centre of motion, becauſe there is a greater 
ſtrength or force required to chew the meat than 
to bite a piece; and the cutters before, that they 
may be ready to cut off a morſel from any ſolid 
food, to be tranſmitted to the grinders, 


4. An officer in the Exchequer that pro- 
vides wood for the tallies, and cuts the 
ſum paid upon them; and then caſts 
the ſame into the court to be written 


upon. Cowell. 


ruffian; a murderer ; a butcher of men; 
an aſſaſſin. 


Will you then ſuffer theſe robbers, cut-throats, 
baſe people, gathered out of all the corners of 
Chritiendom, to waſte your countries, {poil your 
cities, murder your people, and trouble all your 
ſeas ? | Kinelles. 

Perhaps the cut-throat may rather take his 
copy from the Pariſian maſſacre, one of the hor- 
rideſt inſtances of barbarous inhumanity that 
ever was known. Scuth, 

The ruffian robbers by no juſtice aw*'d, 
And unpaid c«/-?kroat ſoldiers, are abroad 
Thoſe venal fouls, who, harden'd in cach ill, 
To ſave complaints and proſecution, kill. D»yd. 


 Cv'rt-THROAT, adj. Cruel; inhuman ; 
| barbarous. 
It to take above fifty in the hundred be ex- 


tremity, this in truth can be none other than cx? 
threat and abominable dealing, Care's Survey, 


Shak, As you like it. 


a tehpenny | 


He Choſe no other inſtrument than an ordinary [| 


CYL 


Corr M. n. /. [from cur.] A piece cut 

off; a chop. | 

| The burning of the cetringy of vines, and caſt- 

ing them upon ſand, doth mueh good. Bacon. 
Many are propagated above ground, by — of 


or euttings, | ay. 
CUTTLE. ». / [/pia.] A fiſh, which, 
aed 


when he is pu by a fiſh of prey 
throws out a black liquor, by which he 
darkeus the weer and eſcapes, 


It is ſomewhat range, that the blood of all, 
birds, and beafts, and fiſhes, ſhould be of a red 
colour, and only the blood of the curtle ſhouid be 
as blvck as ink. Bacon, 

He that uſes many words for the explaining 
any ſubject, doth, like the cutile fiſh; hide him 
ſelf for the moſt part in his own ink. Ray: 


Cvu'rrTLE. n. /. [from cuttle.} A foul- 


n_ Wa - 


mouthed fellow; a fellow who blackens 


e.] One | 


Bentley's Sermons, * 


Ray on the Creation. 


Cu'T-THROAT. n. .. [cut and throat.] A 


the character of others. Hanmer. 
Away, you eutpurſe raſcal; you filthy bung, 
away: by this wine I'll thruſt my knife in your 
mouldy chaps, if you play the faury curtle with 
, me. | Shak. Henry iv. 
Cr'cLs. 3. J. [ fyclus, Latin; ainS-] 
1. A circle. 
2. A round of time; a ſpace in which the 
| ſame revolutions begin again; a periods 
cal ſpace of time. * 
We do mare commonly uſe theſe words, ſo as 
to ſtile a leſſer ſpace a cycle, and a greater by the 
name of period; and you may not improperly 
„ call the beginning of a large period the ex ocha” 
| thereof, Helder un TI ime, 
3. A method, or account of a method, 
continued till the ſame courſe begins 
Again. a 
Ve thought we ſhould not attempt an unac- 
ceptable work, if here we endeavoured to preſent 
our gardeners with a complete eie, of what is 
requiſite to be done throughout every month of 
the year. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
4. Imaginary orbs ; a circle in the hea- 
vens. 
How build, unbuild, contrive 
To ſave appearances ; how g ird the ſphere 
With centiick and excentrick, ſcribbled oer 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in ob Milton. 
CY'CLOID. 4. / [from zuxnei3nc, of 
xvxa®- and :, ſhape. ] A geometrical 
curve, of which the geneſis may be con- 
ceived by imagining a nail in the cir- 
cumference of a wheel : the line which 
the nail deſcribes in the air, while the 


wheel revolves in a right liae, is the cy- 


i 
N 
0 
ö 


1 cloid. 


Cycro'inal.. adj. [ from cycloid.] Relatin 
to a cycloid ; as the cycioidal ſpace, is 
the ſpace contained between the cycloid 
and its ſubſtance. Chamtlers. 


CyCLOPAEDI'A. n. /. [Ce and alda. ] 
A circle of knowledge; a courſe of the 
ſciences, 

Cy'GN RT. n. /. [from cycuus, Latin.) A 
young ſwan. ; 

I am the cygnet to this pale faint ſwan, 
Who chaunts a doleful hy mn to his own death. 
Stat, Ang Toke 
So doth the ſwan her downy eyenets fave, 
Keeping them pris'ners underneath her wings. 
| Shet, Herry vt. 
Cygnets ſrom grey, turn white, Pacer. 
Young get are good meat, if fatted with 
oats ; but fed with weeds they taſte fiſhy. 
Mertimer's Hubandry, 

CY'LINDER. *. 1 CA νẽ. A body 
having two flat ſurfaces and one cir- 
cular. 


cYN 
The quantity of water which every revolution 


does carry, according to any inclination of the 


eylinder, may be eaſily found. Wilkins. 

The ſquare will make you ready for all man- 
ner of compartments, baſes, pedeſtals, plots, and 
buildings ; your cylinder, for vaulted turrets, and 


round buildings, Peacham, 
CyLiNDRICAL. N adj. [from cylinder. 
CrIINVDRIck. 4 Partaking of the na- 
ture of a cylinder ; having the form of 
a cylinder, 


Minera ferri ſtalactitia, when ſeveral of the 
eylindrick firiz are contiguous, and grow together 
into one ſheaf, is called bruſhiron ore, MHoodw. 

Obſtructions muſt be moſt. incident to ſuch 
parts of the body where the circulation and the 

. elaſtick fibres are both ſmalleſt, and thoſe glands 
which are the extremities of aiteries formed into 
cylindrical canals. Arbuthnot, 


Crma's. u. J. [properly written mar. 
A ſlight covering; a ſcarf. 
Her comely limbs compos'd with decent care, 
Her body ſhaded with a flight cymar , 
Her boſom to the view was only bare Dryden, 


CYMATIUM. a. / [ Lat. from xv, 
a little wave.] A member of architec- 
ture, whereof one half is convex, and the 
other concave. There are two ſorts, of 
which one is hollow below, as the other 
is above. Harris. 


In a cornice, the gola, or cymatium of the co- 
rona, the coping, the modillions, or dentelli, 


make a noble ſhow by their graceful projections. 
Spectater. 


Cy'mBAL. n. /. [cymbalum, Latin.] A mu- 


ſical inſtrument. 

The trumpets, ſackbuts, pſalteries and fifes, 
Tabors and cymbals, and the ſhouting Romans, 
Make the ſun dance, Shakſp. Coriclams. 

If mirth ſhould fail, PII buſy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars; 
Trumpets and drums ſhall fright her from the 

throne, 
As ſounding cymbals aid the lab'ring moon. 
Dryden's. Aurengzebe, 


CynAa/nTHROPY. u. fe [xvws x., and 
arl;wrS-.] A ſpecies of madneſs in which 
men have the qualities of dogs. 


BRI 


DA 


Is a conſonant nearly approach- 
D, ing in ſound to , but formed 
by a ſtronger appulſe of the tongue 
to the upper part of the mouth. 


The ſound of din Engliſh is uniform, | 


and it is never mute. 

DA CAPO. [Ital.] A term in muſic, 
which fignifying from the head or the 
beginning, means that the firſt part of 
the tune ſhould be repeated at the con- 

cluſion. 


4 


CYP 


CynarcTo'MACHY. [xt agerde, HM. 
A word coined by Butler, to denote 
bear- baiting with a dog. 

That ſome occult deſign doth lie 
In bloody cynarFomachy, 
Is plain enough to him that knows 
How ſaints lead brothers by the noſe. Hudibras. 


Cynece'TiCKs, n. .. [wiymma.] The 
art of hunting; the art of training and 
hunting with dogs. 

There are extant, in Greek, four books of cy- 
negeticks, or venation. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


CrNi A. N adj. [xd ]- Having the 
 Cy'nicx. I qualities of a dog; curriſh; 
brutal; ſnarling; ſatirical. | 

He doth believe that ſome new-fangled wit, 
(it is his cynical phraſe) will ſome time or other 
nd out his art, Wilkins, 
 Cy'xick. 1. / [xd] A philoſopher 
of the ſnarling or curriſh ſort ; a fol- 
lower of Diogenes; a rude man; a 


| ſnarler ; a miſanthrope. | 
How vilety doth this cynick rhime !— 

Get you hence, firrah : faucy fellow, hence. 
Shakſpeare. 
Without theſe precautions the man degenerates 
into a cynict, the woman into a coquette; the 
man grows ſullen and moroſe, the woman im- 
pertinent and fantaſtical. Addiſon, 


Cy'xN08URE. n. ,. [from xwo; ovex.] The 


ſtar near the north pole, by which ſailors 


ſteer. | 
Towers and battlements it ſees | 
Boſom'd high in tufted trees, 
Where perhaps ſome beauty lies, 
The cynoſure of neighbouring eyes. 
Cy'on., See Cion. 
Gather cyons for graffs before the buds (; 


Milton. 


rout. 
velyn, 
Cy'PRESS-TREE. 2. / rhef us, Latin. ] 
1. The cypre/s is a tall ſtraight tree, pro- 
duced with great difficulty. Its fruit is 
of no uſe; its leaves are bitter, and the 
very ſmell and ſhade of it are dangerous. 
Hence the Romans looked _ it to 


be a fatal tree, and made uſe of it at fu- 
nerals, and in mournful ceremonies | 


| 


CZ A 
The eypreſs-tree is always green, and 
never either rots or is worm-eaten. 


: Calmet. 
In ivory coffers I have ſtuft my crowns ; 
ore cheſts my arras counterpanes. Shak, 
e taketh the cypreſs and the oak, which he 
ſtrengtheneth for himſelf among the trees of the 
foreſt. Iſaiah, 
Poplars and alders ever quivering play'd, J 
And nodding cypreſs form' d a fragrant ſhade. 
1 ; „ Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Being anciently uſed in funerals, it is 


In 


the emblem of mourni 


ng. 
Poiſon be their Haan, 
Their ſweeteſt ſhade a grove of gpreſs trees, 

f | Shak, Henry vr. 
Cr'yxuvs. n. /, [I ſuppoſe from the place 
where it was made; or corruptly from 
cypreſs, as being uſed in mourning.] A 
thin tranſparent black ſtuff. 
Lawn as white as driven ſnow, 

Cyprus black as e'er was crow. 
A cyprus, not a boſom, 
Hides my poor heart! 


CYST. n. J. [xv5i.] A bag contain» 
CY'STIS. F ing ſome morbid Satay 


In taking it out, the cy/#is broke, and ſhewed 
itſelf by its matter to be àa meliceris. Viſeman. 

There may be a conſumptien, with a purulent. 
ſpitting, when the vomica is contained in a cy/# 
or bag ; upon the breaking of which the patient 
is commonly ſuffocated. Arbuthnet on Dit, 


Cr'sTiCx. adj. [from cyſt, a bag.] Con- 
tained in a bag. ; 
The bile is of two ſorts : the cy/fich, or that 
contained in the gall-bladder, a ſort of repoſitory 
for the gall; or the hepatick, or what flows im- 
mediately from the liver. Arbuthnot.. 
CysTo'ToMy. n. .. [xvr and rhww.] The 
act or practice of opening encyſted tu- 
mours, or cutting the bag in which any 
morbid matter is contained. 


CZAR. u. /. [2 Sclavonian, word, written 
more properly tzar.] The title of the 
emperour of Ruſſia. 

CzARINA. n. , [from czar.] The ems 
preſs of Ruſſia. 


Shakſpeare, 
S hak pe are . 


D AB 


70 DAB. v. a. [dauber, Fr.] To ſtrike 
gently with ſomething ſoft or moiſt. 


A fore ſhould never he wiped by drawing a 

a piece of tow or rag over it, but only by dab- 
bing it with fine lint, Sharp. | 
Das. n. . [from the verb.] 3 
1. A ſmall lamp of any thing. 
2. A blow with ſomething moiſt or ſoft. | 
3. Something moiſt or ſlimy thrown upon | 
one. 


| 4- [In low language.] An artiſt; a man 


DAB 


| expert at ſomething. This is not uſed 
in writing. | 
5. A kind of ſmall flat fiſh. | 
Of flat fith there are rays, flowks, dads, 
plaice. 1 arenw, 
Das-caick. n. .. [colymbus.] a ſmall 
waterfowl, called likewiſe dobchick, and 
didapper, and dipchick. Ray, 
A dab-chick waddles through the copſe 
On feet and wings, and flies, and wades, and 
hops, Pope. 


Dx D 


Le DA'BBLE. v. a. [dabbelen, Dutch. ] I DA roi. 


To ſmear; to daub; to ſputter; to 
| beſprinkle ; to wet, 
A. ſhadow like an angel with bright hair 
Dabbled in blood. Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
TI ſcarified, and dabbled the wound with oil of 
turpentine, - Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Mean while the South, rifing with dubbed 
| wings, 
A ſable cloud athwart the welkin flings., Stife. 

To DA'BBLE. v. n. 

1. To play in water; to move in water 
or mud. N 

Neither will a ſpirit, that dwells with ſtars, 
dabble in this impurer mud. Glanville's Apol. 

The little one complained of her legs, that 
ſhe could neither ſwim nor dabble with them. 

L' Eftrange. 
But when he found the boys at play, | 
And ſaw them dabbling in their clay, 

He ſtood behind a ſtall to lurk, 

And mark the progreſs of their work. Swifr. 
2. To do any thing in a ſlight, ſuperfi- 
cial, or ſhallow manner ; to tamper. 

Shakeſpeare ſhall be put into your hands, as 
clear and as fair as it came out of them: though 
you, I think, have been dabbling here and there 
with the text, I have had more reverence for the 
writer and the printer, and left every thing ſtand- 
ing. Atterbuny to Pope, 

D\'BBLER. n. /. [from dabble.] 

1. One that plays in water. 

2. One that meddles without maſtery ; 
one that never goes to the bottom of an 
affair; a ſuperficial meddler. 

He dares not complain of the tooth-ach, leſt 


our dabblers in politicks ſhould be ready to ſwear 
againſt him for diſaffection. Swift, 


Dace. n. /. [of uncertain derivation : 
in moſt provinces called dare. Leuciſcus.] 
A ſmall river fiſh, reſembling a roach, 
but leſs, 

Let me live harmleſsly, and near the brink 
Of Trent or Avon have a dwelling place; 
Where I may ſec my quill or cork down fink, 
With eager bite of pearch, or bleak, or dace. 
Walton, 

Da'cTYLE. u. /. [xrvYx, a finger.] A 
poetical foot conſiſting of one long 
ſyllable and two ſhort, like the joints 
of a finger: as, candid. 


Day. n. J. [The child's way of 
Da'vppy. expreſſing father. It is re- 
markable, that, in all parts of the 
world, the word for father, as firſt 
taught to children, is compounded of a 
and t, or the kindred letter d, diffe- 
rently placed; as tad, Welſh; «Ta, 
Greek; alla, Gothick ; tata, Latin.] 
Father. 
I was never ſo bethumpt with words, 
Since firſt I call'd my brothcr's father dad. 
Sha&ſpeare. 
His loving mother left him to my care; 
Fine child, as like his dad as he could flare ! 
(ray. 


Zo DADE. v. a. To hold up by a leading 


ſtring. 
The little children when they learn to go, 
By painful mothers daded to and fro. Drayton. 


D DA“. adj. \ dedalus, Latin. 


1. Various; variegated. 


2. Skilful: this is not the true meaning, 
nor ſhould be imitated. 


Nor hath 
The dezda! hand of Nature only pour'd 


Her gifts of outward grace, Philips, 


A— 


| Pancies to pleaſe the fight, and caſſia ſweet to 


DAG 
| n. /. [Suppoſed 


DarFoprLLY. by Skinner to be 
DarropowNnD1'LLY. ) corrupted from a/- 
\phodelus.)] | 


This plant hath a lily-flower, conſiſting of one 
leaf, which is bcll-ſhaped, and cut into fix ſeg- 
ments, which incircle its middle like a crown ; 
but the empalement, which commonly riſes out 
of a membranous vagina, turns to an oblong or 
roundiſh fruit, which is triangular, and gapes in 
three parts; is divided into three cells, and full 
of roundiſh ſceds, Miller, 


Strew me the green ground with dafſolown- 
dillics. 
And cowſlips, and kingcups, and loved lilies. 
Spenſer, 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty ſhed, ' 
And daffodillies fill their cups with tears, 
To ſtrew tie laureat herſe where Lycid lies. 
Milton. 
The daughters of the flood have ſearch'd the 
mead 
For viotets pale, and cropp'd the 


ppy's head: 
The ſhort narciſſus, and fair daffedl, 


ſmell, Dryden, 

To Dar. v. a. [contracted from do aft; 

that is, to throw back, to throw off. ] 

To toſs aſide; to put away with con- 

_ ; to throw away ſlightly. Not in 
uſe. 


The nimble-footed mad-cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades, that daft the world aſide, 
And bid it paſs. Shakſpeare*'s Henry iv. 

I would ſhe had beftow'd this dotage on me; 


I would have daft all other reſpe&s, and made 
her half myſelf, Shatſpeare, 


Das. u. /. [dague, French. ] 

t. A dagger. . 

2. A hand- gun; a piſtol: fo called from 
ſerving the purpoſes of a dagger, being 
— ſecretly, and doing miſchief 
ſuddenly, It is in neither ſenſe now 
uſed. | 

To Das. v. a. [from daggle.] To daggle ; 
to bemire; to let fall in the water: a 
low word. | | 

DAGGER. =. /. [dague, French. ] 

I. A ſhort ſword; a pomard. 

She ran to her ſon's dagger, and truck herſelf 


a mortal wound, Sidney, 
This ſword a dagger had his page, 

That was but little tur his age; 

And therefore waited on him ſo 

As dwarfs upon knights-errant do. Fudibras. 


He ftrikes himſelf with his dagger; but being 
interrupted by one of his friends, he ſtabs him, 
and breaks the dagger on one of his ribs, 

Adiliſon. 
2. [In fencing ſchools.) A hlunt blade 
of iron with a baſket hilt, uſed for de- 

| fence. 

3. [With printers. ] The obeliſk; a 
mark of reference in form of a dagger ; 
as [+]. 

Da'6GERSDRAWING. n. . [dagger and 
draw.) The act of drawing daggers ; 
approach to open violence. 

They always are at daggerſdrarwing, | 
And one another clapperclawing. Hu. libr as. 

IT have heard of a quarrel in a tavern, where all 


were at dagger/drarwirg, till one deſired to know 
the ſubjeR of the quarrel, Swift, 


a word, according to Mr, Lye, derived 
from the Daniſh ; according to Skinner, 
from dag, ſprinkled, or 1 ow todip. 


They are probably all of the lame root, ] 


To DA'GGLE, v. a. [from dag, dew ; | 


DAI 


To dip negligently.in mire or water; 
to bemire ; to beſprinkle. 
To Da'GGLE, v. n. To be in the mire; 
to run through wet or dirt, 
Nor like a puppy, daggled through the town, 
To fetch and carry ſing-ſong up and wo 
opc. 
Da'coLEDTArL, adj. [daggle and tail.] 
mired ; dipped in the water or mud; 
be ſpattered. 0 
The gentlemen of wit and pleafure are apt to 
be choaked at the fight of ſo many daggledtail 
parſons that happen to fall in their way. St. 
DAILY. adj. [vazlic, Saxon.] Hap- 
pening every day, or very frequently ; 
done every day ; quotidian. 
| Much arc we bound to heaven 
In daily thanks, that gave us ſuch a prince. 
 Shakſpeare. 
Ceaſe, man of woman born! to hope relief 
From daily trouble and continued grief. Priar. 


Dall v. adv, Every day; very often. 
Let that man with better ſenſe adviſe, 
That of the world leaſt part to us is read; 
And daily how through hardy enterprize, 
Many great regions are diſcovered. Fairy Cue. 
A man with whom I converied almoſt datiy 
for years together, Dryden, 


Da"tNTILY. adv. from dainty. ] 
1. Elegantly ; delicately. 
| Truth is a naked and open fay-light, that doth 
not ſhew the maſks and mummeries and triumphs 
of the world, half ſo ately and daintily as cane 
dle-light, Bacon. 
2, Deliciouſly ; pleaſantly. 
FE. There is no region on earth ſo dainti/y watered, 
with ſuch great navigable 11vers. Lo toel. 
Thoſe young ſuitors had been accuſtomed to 
nothing but to flecp well, and fare daintiſy. 
Breome's View of Epick Pocms. 
3. Nicely ; ceremoniouſly ; ſcrupulouſly. 
4. Squeamiſhly ; faſtidiouſly. 
DAa'tNTINESsS. n. /. [from dainty. ] 
1. Delicacy; ſoftneſs. ä 
| What ſhould yet thy palate pleaſe ? 
Daintineſs and ſofter eaſe, 
Sleeked limbs and fineſt blood ? 
2. Elegance; nicety. 

The duke exceeded in the daintineſs of his leg 
and foot, and the cu in the fine thape of his 
hands. | Horton, 

3. Delicacy ; deliciouſneſs. 

| It was more notorious for the daintineſi of the 
provifion which he ſerved in it, than for the maſ- 
ſineſs of the diſh. Hate on Providence, 

4. Squeamiſhneſs ; faſtidiouſneſs. 

Of ſand, and lime, and clay, Vitrutius hath 
diſcourſed without any daintine/*. otton. 
Ceremonĩouſneſs; ſcrupuloſity. 

DAINTV. a. [derived by SAinner from 
dain, an old French word for delicate; 
which yet I cannot find in dictiona- 
ries, ] | 

1. Pleaſing to the palate; of exquiſite 
taſte; delicious. 

Higher concoction is required for ſwoetnef+, or 
pleaſure of taſic, and therefore all your dafaty 
plumbs are a little dry. Bgcon, 

2. Delicate; of acute ſenſibility; nice; 
ſpucamiſh ; ſoft ; luxurious; tender. 

This is the ſloweſt, yer the duni ſenſe; 

For cven the ears of ſuch as have no tkill 
Perccive a diſcord, and conceive ocence; 
And knowing not what 's good, yet find the iil, 

Dares. 

They were a fine and dairr; people; frugal and 
yet elegant, though not military. Saran, 

3˙ Scrupulous; ceremonious. 


N 


* 


Ben Jonſan. 
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DAI 
| Which of you all 
Will 2 deny to dance? She that makes 


Vil ſwear bath corns. Shatſ. Romeo and Juliet. 
g Therefore to horſe; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But ſhift away. Shakſpeare”s Macbeth. 
4. Elegant; tenderly, languiſhingly, or 
effeminately beautiful. 
My houſe, within the city, 
Is richly furniſhed with plate and gold, 
Baſons and ewers to lave her dainty hands. 
Shakſpeare. 
Why ſhould ye be ſo cruel to yourſelf, 
And to thoſe dainty limbs, which nature lent . 
For gentle uſage and ſoft delicacy ? Milton, 
5. Nice; affectedly fine: in contempt. 
Your dainty ſpeakers have the curſe, 
To plcad bad cauſes down to worſe, 


Da'ixTy. n. / 


1. Something nice or delicate; a deli- 
_ cacy; ſomething of exquiſite taſte. 
Be not defirous of his dainties; for they are 
deceitful meat, Proverbs, 
A worm breedeth in meal, of the ſhape of a 
large white maggot, which is given as a great 


Prior. 


dainty to nightingales. Bacon, 
She then produc'd her dairy tore, 
And unbought dainties of the poor. Dryden, 


The ſhepherd ſwains, with ſure abundance 
bleſt, 


On the fat flock and rural dainties feaſt, Pape. 


2. A word of fondneſs formerly in uſe. 
Wny that 's my dainty; I ſhall miſs thee ; 
But yet thou ſhalt have freedom. Shakſpeere. 
There 1s a fortune coming 
Towards you, dainty, that will take thee thus, 
And ſet thee aloft. Ben J uſen. 


DAIRY. =. /. [from dey, an old word 
for milk. Mr. Lye. ] 
1. The occupation or art of making vari- 
ous kinds of food from milk. 
Grounds were turned much in England either 


to feeding or dairy; and this advanced the trade 
of Engliſh butter. Temple. 


2. The place where milk is manufactured. 
You have no more worth 
Then the coarſe and country fairy, 


T hat doth haunt the hearth or dairy. Ben Jonſon. 


What ſtores my dairies and my folds contain! 
A thouſand lambs that wander on the plain. 


Dryden. 
She in pens his flocks will fold, 
And then produce her dairy ſtore, Dryden. 
3. Paſturage; milk farm; ground where 
milch cattle are kept. 
Dairies, being well nouſewifed, are exceeding 
com modious. Bacon. 


Children, in dairy countries, do wax more 


tall than where they feed more upon bread and 
fleſh. : ns Bacon. 
Da'tnymaid. #. . [dairy and matd.] 
The woman ſervant whoſe bulineſs is to 


manage the milk, 

The pooreſt of the ſex have ſtill an itch 

To know their fortunes, equal to the rich; 

The dairymaid enquires if ſhe ſhall take 

The truſty taylor, and the cook forſake. Dryden. 

Come up quick, or we ſhall conclude that 

thou art in love with one of fir Roger's dairy- 

mai I. Addiſon. 
Da'rsy. n. /. [dægereage, day's eye. 

Chaucer.] A ſpring flower. 

It hath a pe1ennizl rout : the (talks are naked, 
and never branch but: the cup of the flower is 
ſcaly and firapie, divided into many ſegments to 
the foot-ftalk. Tue flowers are radiated; and 
the heads, after the petals are fallen off, reſemble 


obtuſe cones. Miller. 
When daifi-s pied, and violets blue, 

And lady ſmocks all over white, 
And cuckoo buds of yellow hue, 

Do paint the meadows much beditzlt. Shatſp. 


DAI. 


| Az be paſſed, the woods put forth their blof- 


ſoms, the earth her primroſes and th +4 w 


behold him. e 

Now hawthorns bloſſom, now the daiftes 
ing; q 

Now — the trees, and flow'rs adorn the 

ground. | Pope. 

This will find thee picking of daifies, or ſmell- 

ing to a lock of hay. Addiſon. 


air-handed Spring unboſoms every grace ; 
The daiſy, primroſe, violet. Thomſon. 
DaLe. n. / [dalei, Gethick ; dal, Dutch 
and German.] A low place between 
hills; a vale; a valley. IT 
Long toſt with ſtorms, and beat with bitter 
winds, 
High over hills, and low adown the dale, 
She wand'red many a wood, and meaſur'd many 
a vale, Fairy Queen, 
Before the downfall of the fairy ſtate, 
This dale, a pleafing region, not unbleſt, 
This dale poſſeſs'd they, and had till poſſeſs'd. 
| Tickel. 
He ſteals along the lonely dale. Thomſon, 
DAa"LL1ANCE. ef [from dally.] 
1. Interchange of careſſes; acts of fond- 
neſs. | 
Look thou be true: do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein: the ſtrongeſt oaths are 
firaw 
To th” fire i” th? blood. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Nor gentle purpoſe, nor endearing ſmiles, 
Wanted; nor youthful dal/iance, as beſeems 
Fair couplelink'd in bappy nuptial league, 
Alone as they. Milton. 
I'll head my people; 
Then think of da//iance when the danger 's o'er : 
My warlixe ſpirits work now another way, 
And my ſoul's tun'd to trumpets. Dryden, 
2. Conjugal converſation. 
The giant, ſelf-diſmayed with the ſound, 
Where he with his Dueſſa dalliance found, 
In haſte came ruſhing forth from inner bow'r. 
Fairy Queen. 


king 
Held dalliunce with his fair Egyptian ſpouſe. 
Milton. 
Thou claim'ſt me for thy fire, 
And my fair ſon here ſhow'ft me, the dear pledge 
Of dalliance had with thee in heav'n. Milton. 
3. Delay ; procraſtination. 

Both wind and tide ſtay for this gentleman ; 
And I, to blame, have held him here too long.— 
— Good lord, you uſe this dalliance to excuſe 
Your breach of promiſe, Shakſpeare. 


| Da'LLI1ER. n. /. [from dally.] A trifler ; 


a fondler. 

The daily dalliers with pleaſant words, with 
ſmiling countenances, and with wagers purpoſed 
to be luſt before they were purpoſed to be made. 

: Aſcliam. 
Da'Lror. n./. [of unknown etymology. ] 


A tuft, or clump. Not in uſe. 
Of barley the fineſt and greeneſt ye find, 
Leave ſtanding in dallops till time ye do bind. 
Tuffer. 


trifle. ] 


one's ſelf with idle play; to loſe time 
in trifles; to procraſtinate idly. 


Take up thy maſter; _ 
If thou ſhouldit dally half an hour, his life, 
With thine, and all that offer to defend him, 
Stand in aſſured loſs. Shakſprare's King Lear, 
He left his cur, and laying hold 
Upon his arms, with courage bold 
Cried out, 'tis now no time to dally, 
The enemy begin to rally, Hudibras, 
We have trificd too long already: it is mad- 
neſs to dally any longer, when our ſouls are at 
ſtake, Calamy's Sermens, 


To DA'LLY. v. n. [dollen, Dutch, to 


— 


_ , 


That bower not myſtick, where the ſapient | 


1. To trifle ; to play the fool; to amuſe | 
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5 AN 
One hundred thouſarid poimds muſt be raifed 
for there is no dallying with hunger. . 
3 to play 


” 


2. To exchange careſſes 
wanton ; to fondle. 
He is not lolling on a lewd love ded, 
But on his knees at meditation; 
Not dallying with a brace of courtezans, 
But meditating with two deep divines, Shakſp, 
3. To ſport ; to play; to frolick. 
She her airie buildeth in the cedar's top, 
And dallies with the wind, and ſcorns the ſun. . 
Shakſpeare, 


„ 


4. To delay. 
They that would not be reformed by that cor- 
rection, wherein he dallied with them, ſhall feel 
a judgment worthy of God. Wiſdom. 


To DALLV. v. a. To put off; to de- 
| * to amuſe till a proper opportunity. 
e ſet down to perform ſervice, not by the 


hazard of one ſet battle, but by dallyiag off the 
time with often ſkirmiſhes. Anolles' Hiftory, 


Dau. . . [from dame, which formerly 
ſigniſied mother. Had Nero never been 


an emperour, ſhulde never his dame have 
been ſlaine. Chaucer. ] 
1. The mother: uſed of beaſts, or other 
animals not human. | 
The dam runs lowing up and down, 
Looking the way her harmleſs young one went, 
And can do nought but wail her darling loſs. 
; Shakſpeare. 
Mother, ſays a fick kite, let me have your 
prayers.— Alas, my child, ſays the dam, which 
of the gods ſhall I go to? L' Eftrange. 
Birds bring but one morſel of meat at a time, 
and have not fewer, it may be, than ſeven or 
eight young in the neſt together, which, at the 
return of their dams, do all at once, with equal 
greedineſs, hold up their heads and gape. Ray. 


2. A human mother, in contempt or de- 
teſtation. | 


This brat is none of mine; 
It is the iſſue of Polixena : 
Hence with it, and, together with the dam, 
Commit them to the fire. Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 


Dam. u. /. [dam, Dutch.) A mole or 
bank to confine water. 


As when the ſea breaks o'er its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
- Thoſe banks and dams, that like a ſkreen 
Did keep it out, now keep it in. Hudivras, 
Not with ſo fierce a rage the foaming flood 
Roars, when he finds his rapid courſe withſtood 
Bears down the dams with unreſiſted ſway, 
And ſweeps the cattle and the cots away. Dry. 
Let looſe the reins to all your wat'ry ſtore, 
Bear down the dams, and open every door. 
Dryden, 
The infide of the dam muſt be very ſmooth 
and ftreight; and if it is made very floping on 
each fide, it is the better. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


To DAM. v. a. { demman, ponede mman, 
Sax. dammen, Dutch. ] | 

1. To confine, or ſhut up, water by moles 
or dams. . 

I'll have the current in this place damm'd up; 
And here the ſmug and filver Trent ſhall run 
In a new channel, fair and evenly. Shatſpeare, 

Home I would go, 
But that my doors are hateful to my eyes, 
Fill'd and damm'd up with gaping creditors, 
Watchful as fowlers when their game will ſpring, 
: Otawway, 

Boggy lands are fed by ſprings, pent by a 
weight of earth, that dams in the water, and 
cauſes it to ſpread, | Mortimer, 

*Tis you muſt drive that treuble from. your 

ſoul ; 

As ſtreams, when damm'd, forget their ancient 
current, 

And, wond'ring at their banks, in other chan- 
nels flow, Smith, 


* 
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| DAM 
Uu. It is uſed by Shaktfpeare of fire, and 
1 * of light. - 
more thou damm , it up, the more it 
burns. Shakſpeare. 

Moon ! if your influence be quite damm'd up 

With black uſurping miſts, ſome gentle taper, 

Though a ruſh-candle from the wicker bole 

Of ſome clay habitation, viſit us ; 

With thy long levell'd rule of ſtreaming light. 

\ Milton. 
DA'MAGE. =. /. [domage; French. . 
1. Miſchief; hurt; detriment. ' 

Groſs errours and abſurdities many commit for 
want of a friend to tell them of them, to the great 
damage both of their fame and fortune. Bacon, 

Such as were ſent from thence did commonly 
do more hurt and damage to the Engliſh ſubjects 
than to the Iriſh enemies, by their continual ceſs 
and extortion. Davies. 

He repulſed the enemy very much to their 
damage. Clarendon. 
2. Loſs; miſchief ſuffered. 

His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have diſpeopled heav*n, 

My damage fondly deem'd ! Milton, 
3. The value of miſchief done. 

They believed that they were not able, though 
they ſhould be willing to ſell all they have in Ire- 
land, to pay the damages which had been ſuſtain- 
ed by the war. - Clarendon, 

4. Reparation of damage; retribution. 

The biſhop demanded reſtitution of the ſpoils 

taken by the Scots, or damages for the ſame. 
| Bacon, 

Telt me whether, upon exhibiting the ſeveral 
particulars which I have related to you, I may 
not ſue her for damages in a court of juſtice ? 
| Addi ſon. 


* 


* 


* 


5. In law. 
Any hurt or hinderance that a man taketh in 
bis eſtate. In the common law it particularly 
_ a part of what the jurors be tv enquire 
of; for, after verdi& given of the principal cauſe, 
they are likewiſe aſked their conſciences touch- 
ing coſts, which are the charges of ſuit, and 
damages, which contain the hinderance which 
the plaintiff or demandant hath ſuffered, by 
means of the wrong done him by the defendant 
or tenant, Convell. 
When the judge had awarded due damages to 
a perſon into whoſe field a nejghbour's oxen had 
broke, it is reported that he reverſed his own 
ſentence, when he heard that the oxen, which 
bad done this miſchief, were his own. Watts. 
To Da'MAGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
miſchief; to injure; to impair; to 
hurt; to harm. 

I conſider time as an immenſe. ocean, into 
which many noble authors are entirely ſwallowed 
up, many very much ſhattered and damaged, 
ſome quite disjointed and broken into pieces. 

Addiſon. 
To Da'MAGE, v. n. To take damage, 
or be damaged. | 


Da'MAGEABLE, adj. [from damage] 


1. Suſceptible of hurt: as, damageable 
goods. 
2. Miſchievous; pernicious, 

Obſcene and immodeſt talk is offenſive to the 
purity of God, damageable and infectious to the 
innocence of our neighhours, and moſt pernici- 

dus to ourſelves, Government of the Tongue, 

DaA'MASCENE. n. . [damaſcenus, from 
Damaſcus.) A ſmall plum; a damſon, 
as it is now ſpoken. 

In April follow the cherry-tree in bloſſom, 
the damaſcene and plum-trees in bloſſom, and 
the white thorn in leaf. Bacen, 

In fruits the white commonly is meaner, as in 


pear-plums and damaſcenes; and the choice 
lums are black. Bacon, 


DA'MASE. u. 7 [ damaſquin, Fr, damaſ- 
albino, Ital, from Damaſcus. ] 
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D ANN | 
t, Linen or filk woven in a manner in- 
vented at Damaſcus, by which part, by 
a various direction of the threads, ex- 
hibits flowers or other form. 
Not any weaver which his work doth boaſt 
In diaper, damaſk, or in lyne. Spenſer. | 
Wipe your ſhoes, for want of a clout, with a 
damaſk napkin. Swift's Rules to Servants. 
2. It is uſed for red colour in Fairſax, 
from the damaſk roſe. 


And for ſome deale perplexed was her ſpirit, 
Her damaſk late, now chang'd to pureſt white, 


Fairfax 
To Da'MA$K. v. a. [ from the N 
1. To form flowers upon ſtuffs. 
2. To variegate; to diverſify, 
| They ſat recline 
On the ſoft downy bank, damaſtd with flowers. 
Milton. 


And damaſking the ground with 22 
Wich ambient ſweets perfume the morn. Fenton. 
3. To adorn fteel-work with figures; prac- 
tiſed, I ſuppoſe, firſt at Damaſcus, 
Damasx-rLUM. See PLUM. 


DaMASK-ROSE. 2. / The roſe of Da- 
maſcus ; a red roſe. See Rose. 
Damaſk-roſes have not been known in England 
above one hundred years, and now are ſo com- 
mon. | Bacon, 
No gradual bloom is wanting from the bud, 
Nor broad carnations, nor gay ſpotted pinks, 
Nor, ſhower'd from ev'ry buſh, the damaſt-roſe. 
Thomſon, 


Da'ma$SKENING. 2. . [from damaſqui- 
ner, 1 The art or act of adorning 
iron or ſteel, by making inciſions, and 
filling them up with gold or filver 
wire: uſed in enriching the blades of 


ſwords, and locks of piſtols. Chambers. 
DAME. n. /. [dame, Fr. dama, Spaniſh. ] 
1. A lady; the old title of honour to wo- 
men. 
The word dame originally ſignified a miſtreſs 
of a family, who was a lady; and it is uſed 11] 
in the Engliſh law to ſignify a lady : but in com- 
mon uſe, now-a-days, it repreſents a farmer's 
wife, or a miſtreſs of a family of the lower rank 
in the country, Watts' Logick. 
Bleſs you, fair dame I am not to you known, 
Though in your ſtate of honour I am perfect. 
Shatkſpeare. 
Not all theſe lords do vex me half ſo much 
As that proud dame, the lord protector's wife. 
Shakſpeare. 
Shut your mouth dame! Shakſpeare's K. Lear. 
Soy' reign of creatures, univerſal dame. Milton. 
2, It is ſtill uſed in poetry, for women of 
rank, 
His father Faunus; a Laurentian dame 
His mother, fair Marica was her name. Dryden. 
Who would not repeat that bliſs, 
And frequent fight of ſuch a dame 
Buy with the hazard of his fame ? 
3. Miſtreſs of a low family. 
They killed the poor cock; for, ſay they, if 
it were not for his waking our dame, ſhe would 
not wake us. L' Hſtrange. 
4. Woman in general. 
We *ve willing dames enough; there cannot be 
That vulture in you to devour ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, SA. 


DamEes-vVIOLET. un. J. A plant, called 
alſo queen's gillyflower. ATilter. 


Waller. 


To DAMN. v. a. [damno, Latin. ] 
1. To doom to eternal torments in a fu- 
ture ſtate. 


It'is moſt neceſſary, that the church, by doc- 
trine and decree, do damn and ſend to hell for 


Bacon. 


| ever thoſe facts and opinions. 


Around him dance the roſy hours, N 


rr „ „ „„ 
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I 2, To procure or cauſe to be eternally | 


condemned. 

That which he continues ignorant of, baving 
done the utmoſt lying in his power that be might 
not be ignorant of it, ſhall not damn bim.“ 


South's Sermons, 


; 


3. To condemn ; to cenſure. 
| His own impartial thought 
Will damn, and conſcience will record the fault, 
Dryden, 
4. To hoot or hiſs any publick perform- 
ance ; to explode, | 
They damn themſelves, nor will my muſe de- 
{cend 
To clap with fuch who fools and Kknaves com- 
mend, Dryden, 
For the great dons of wit, ; 
Phœbus gives them full privilege alone 
To damn all others, aud cry up their own. 
Dryden, 
You are (6 good a critick, that it is the 
greateſt happineſs of the modern poets that you 
do not hear their works; and, next, that you 
are not ſo arrant a critick as to damn them, like 
the reit, without hearing. Pepe, 


DA'/MNABLE. adj. | from damn.] 
1. Deſerving damnation ; juſtly doomed 
to never-ending puniſhment. 

It gives him occaſion of labouring with greater 
earneſtneſs elſewhere, to entangle unwary minds 
with the ſnares of his damnable opinion. Hooker, 

He 's a creature unprepar*'d, unmeet for death; 
And to tranſport him in the mind he is 
Were damnable. Shakſpeare. 

As he does not reckon every ſchiſm of a 
damnable nature, fo he is far from cloſing with 
the new opinion of thoſe who make it no crime. 
: ; Swift, 

2. It is ſometimes indecently uſed in a 
low and ludicrous ſenſe ; odious ; per- 
nicious. 

O thou damnable fellow ! did not I pluck thee 
by the noſe for thy ſpeeches ? S/:akſpearc. 


DA'MNABLY. adv. from damnable.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as to incur eternal 


puniſhment ; ſo as to be excluded from 
mercy. 

We will propoſe the queſtion, whether thoſe 
who hold the fundamentals of faith may deny 
Chriſt damnab/y, in reſpe of thoſe conſequences 
that ariſe from them? Seuth's Sermons, 

2. It is indecently nſed in a ludicrous 
ſenſe ; odiouſly; hatefully. 

The more ſweets they beſtowed upon them, 
the more damrably their con ſerves ſtunk. Dennis, 

Damnxa'tION. 2. /. [from dumn. T Ex- 
cluſion from divine merey; condemna- 
tion to cternal puniſhment, 

He that hath been aftrigated with the fears of 
hell, or remembers how often he hath been 
ſpared from an horrible damnation, will not be 
ready to ſtraugle His brother for a trifle. Tayler, 

Now mince the fin, 
And mollify damnation with a phrate: 
Say you conſented not to Sancho's death, 
But barely not forbade it, Dryden, 


Da'"MNATORY. adj. [from damnatorius.] 
Containing a ſentence of condemnation. 


Da'mwNED. part. adj. [from damn.} Hate» 
tul ; deteſtable; abhorred ; abominable. 
0 Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth. Sha#ſpeare's Mac eth, 
Let not the royal bed of Denmark be 
A couch for luxury and damned inceſt Shak/p, 
But, O! what damned minutes tells he o'er 


Who doats, yet doubts ; ſuſpects, yet ſtrongly 
loves. 


Shakſprare, 
Dare not 
| To brand the ſpotleſs virtue of my prince 


With failehoods of moſt baſe and d:mm'd contri- 


Vance, Rede. 


2 


2. To depreſs; to deject; to chill; to 


D A M 


Dawvr'erc. adj. [from danniſy.) Pro- 


curing-loſg; miſchievous, 


Toe Dauxirr. v. a. [from damnifico, | 


Latin. ] 
1. To endamage ; to injure ; to cauſe loſs 
to any. 

He, who has ſuffered the damage, has a 
right to demand in his own name, and he alone 
can remit, ſatisfaction: the damrnified perſon has 
the power of appropriating the goods or ſervice of 
the offender, by right of ſelf-preſeryation, Locke. 

2. To hurt; to impair. 

When now he ſaw himſelf ſo freſhly rear, 

As if late fight had nought him damnified, | | 


He was diſmay*d, and gan his fate to fear, 
Fairy Queen. 


D.i'mnixNGNEss. n. /. [from damning. ] 


Tendency to procure damnation. 

He may vow never to return to thoſe fins 
which he hath had ſuch 11 of, for the 
emptineſs and damaingneſs of them, and ſo think 
himſelf a complete penitent. Hammond, 


Dame. adj. [dampe, Dutch. ] 
1. Moiſt; inclining to wet; not com- 
letely dry ; fo 4 
l She Pig * 15 trembling Trojans hear, 
O'erſpread witira.davp ſweat and holy fear. 


Dryden. 
2. Dejected; ſunk ; depreſſed. 
All theſe and more came flocking, but with 
looks 
Downcaſt and damp : yet ſuch wherein appear'd 
Obſcure ſome glimpſe of joy. Milton, 
DAMP. . / : 
1. Fog; moiſt air ; moiſture. 
Night ; not now, as ere man fell, 
Wholſome, and cool, and mild; but with black 
air 
Accompanied, with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Milton, 
A rift there was, which from the mountain's 
height 
Convey'd a glimmering and malignant light; 
A breatliiag-place to draw the damps away, 
A twilight of an intercepted day. Dryden. 


2. A noxious vapour exhaled from the 


earth. 

The heat of the ſun, in the hotter ſeaſons, pe- 
netrating the exterior parts of the earth, excites 
thote mineral exhalations in ſubterraneous ca- 
verns, which are dalled damps: theſe ſeldom 
happen bur in the ſummer-time ; when, the hot- 
tcr the weather is, the more frequent are the 
damps. f Woodward, 

3. Dejection; depreſſion of ſpirit ; cloud 
of the mind. 

Adam, by this from the cold ſudden damp 
Recov'ring, and his (catter'd ſpirits return'd, 
To Michael thus his bumble words addreſs'd. 

Milton. 

His name ſtruck every where ſo great a damp, 

As Archimedes through the Roman camp. 
Roſcommon. 

Ev'n now, while thus I ſtand bleſt in thy pre- 
. ſence, 

A ſecret damp of grief comes o'er my thoughts. 
Addi ſan. 

An eternal ſtate hé knows and confeſſes 
that he has made no proviſion for, that he is un- 
done for ever: a proſpect enough to caſt a damp 
over his ſprightlieſt hours. Ragers. 

This commendable reſentment againſt me, 
ſtrikes a damp upon that ſpirit in all ranks and 
corporations of men. Swift. 


To Dame. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
i, To wet; to moiſten; to make humid. 


dull. 
The very loſs of one pleaſure is enough to 
deny the reliſh of another. L' Ejirange, 
Dread of death hangs over the mere natural 
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dampt all his jollity. Atterbury. 
It would be enough to damp their warmth in 
ſuch purſuits, if they could once refie, that in 
ſuch courſe they will be ſure to run upon. the 
N rock they mean to avoid. Swift. 
3. To weaken; to abate; to hebetate ; 
to diſcourage, 
A ſoft body dampeth the ſound much more 
than a hard, Bacon. 
4. To hebetate; to abate motion; to 
diſcourage; to dull. 
Uſury dulls and damps all induftries, improve- 


* * * . 1 
ments, and new inventions, wonerem money 


would be ſtirring, if it were not for this ſſug. 
Bacon, 
Unleſs an age too late, or cold 

Climate, or years, damp my intended wing 
Depreſs'd. : Milton. 

Da'meisnNess. 2. . {from damp.] Ten- 
dency to wetneſs; foggineſs ; moil- 
ture, 


It hath been uſed by ſome with great ſucceſs to | 


make their walls thick; and to put a lay of 
chalk between the bricks, to take away all 
dampifineſs. Bacon. 

Da'meness. n. /. [from damp.) Moil- 
ture; foggineſs. 

Nor need they fear the dampneſi of the ſky 
Should flag their wings, and hinder them to fly; 
'Twas only water thrown on ſails too dry. 

Dryden, 
By ſtacks they often have very great loſs, by 
the dampneſs of the ground, which rots and ſpoils 


it. Mortimer, 
Da'Mey. adj. [from damp.) Dejected; 
loomy; ſorrowful. 

The lords did diſpel dampy thoughts, which 
the remembrance of his uncle might raiſe, by 
applying him with exerciſes and diſports. 

Hayward, 
Daus EL. n. . [damoiſelle, French. ] 
1. A young gentlewoman; a youn 
man of diſtinction: now only f 
verſe. N 

Knceling, I my ſervant's ſmiles implore, 
And one mad damſel dares diſputes my 7 49 

rior. 


wo- 
uſed in 


2. An attendant of the better rank. 
With her train of damſelti ſhe was gone 
In ſhady walks, the ſcorching heat to ſhun. 
Dryden. 
3. A wench; a country laſs, 
The clowns are whoremaſters, and the damſe/s 
with child. Gay. 
Da'mson. n. /. [corruptly from damaſ- 
cene.] A ſmall black plum. See Da- 
MASCENE, 
My wife defir'd ſome damſons, 
And made me climb with danger of my life. 
Shakſpeare. 
Dax. 2. /. [from dominus, as now don in 
Spaniſh; and donna, Italian, from do- 
mina.) The old term of honour for 
men, as we now ſay maſter. I know 
not that it was ever uſed in proſe, and 
imagine it to have been rather of ludi- 
crous import. 
Dan Chaucer well of Engliſh undefil'd. 
Douglas, 


This whimpled, whining, purblind, wayward | 


boy, 
This fignor Junic's giant dwarf, dan Cupid. 
Shakſpeare. 
Dick, if this ſtory pleaſcth thee, 
Pray thank dan Pope, who told it me, Prior. 


To DANCE. v. n. [danſer, Fr. dang ar, 
Span. as ſome think from tanza, Ara- 
bick, a dance; as Junius, who loves to 


derive from 9 thinks, from Jornos- ] 


man, and, like the hand-writing on the wall, ſ 
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To move in meaſure; to move with 
ſteps correſpondent to the ſound of ,in- 
ſtruments. 
What ſay you to young Mr. Fenton? He ca- 
pers, he daxces, he has eyes of youth, he writes 
verſes. Shakſpeare. 


To Dances Attendance. v. n. To wait 
with ſuppleneſs and obſequiouvſneſs, 


Men are ſooner weary to dance attendance at 
the gates of forcign lords, than to tarry the good 
leiſure of their own magiſtrates. Ralcigh's Eſſays. 

T It upbraids you, 
To let your father's friend, for three long 
| months, 
Thus dance attendance for a word of audience. 
- Dryden. 


To Dance. v.a. To make to dance; 

to put into a lively motion, 
Thy grandfire lov'd thee well; 
Many a time he danc'd thee on his knee. Shak/, 
That I ſee thee here, 
Thou noble thing! more dances my rapt' heart, 
Than when I firſt my wedded mittreſs ſaw 
Beſtride my threſhold. Shakſpeare's Coriclanus. 
In peſtilences, the malignity of the infecting 

vapour daneerh the principal ſpirits. Bacen, 


DaNCE. u. /. [from the verb.] A mo- 
tion of one or many in concert, regu- 
lated by mulick. | 


Our dance of cuſtom, round about the oak 

of Herne the hunter. Shakſpeare, 

The honourableſt part of talk is to give the oe- 

caſion, and again to moderate and paſs to ſome- 
what clſe; for then a man leads the dance. 

Bacon, 

But you perhaps expect a morliſh feaſt, a 

With am'rous ſongs and wanton dances grac'd, 

g Dryden. 


Da'ncer. n. J. [from dance.] One that 
practiſes the art of dancing. 
He at Philippi kept 
His ſword e'en like a dancer, while 1 ſtrook 
The lean and wrinkled Caſſius. Shakſpeare, 
Muſicians and dancers / take ſome truce 
With theſe your pleaſing labuurs.; for great uſe 
As much wearineſs as perfection brings. Donne. 
The earl was ſo far ſrom being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer. Wotton, 
It is a uſual practice for our funambulours, or 
dancers on the rope, to attempt ſomewhat like to 


flying. Wilkins, 
He, perfect dancer climbs the rope 
And balances your fear and hope. Prior. 


Nature, I thought, pertorm'd too mean a part, 
Forming her movements to the rules of art; 
And, vex'd, I found that the muſicians hand 
Had o'er the dancer's mind too great command, 

Prior. 
Da'xCINGMASTER. 2. /. { dance and maſ- 
ter.] One who teaches the art of 


dancing. 
The apes were taught their apes tricks by a 
dancingmaſter, L Eftrange. 
The legs of a dancingmaſter, and the fingers of 
a muſician, fall, as it were, naturally, without 
thought or pains, into regular and admirable mo- 


tions. Locke en Underſlanding , 
Da'/xciNGSCHOOL. n. . [L dance and 


ſchool.) The ſchool where the art of 


dancing is taught. 

They bid us to the Engliſh dancing ſchools, 
And teach lavoltas high, and ſwift courantos ; 
Saying our grace is only in our heels. Sp. 

A certain Egyptian king endowed a dancing- 

che tor the inſtitution of apes of quality. 
L' Efirange. 
Dan DELO. 2. /. [ dent de lion, French. ] 
The name of a plant. 
It agrees in all reſpe&s with the hawkweed, 


but only in its having a ſingle naked flalk, with 
one flower upon phe top, Milter, 


© 
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For cowſlips ſweet, let dandelions ſpread 3 
For Blouzelinda, blithſome maid, is dead! 
Gay's Paſtorals, 
Da'/nDirRAT. nf. [dandin, French.) A 
little fellow; an urchin: a word uſed 
ſometimes in fondneſs, ſometimes in 
contempt. ; 


To DA'NDLE. v. a. [dandelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To ſhake a child on the knee, or in 


the hands, to pleaſe and quiet him. 
Then ſhall ye ſuck, and ſhall be born upon 
her ſides, and be dandled upon her knees, Iſaiah. 
Thy little brethren, which, like fairy ſprights, 
Oft ſkipt into our chamber thoſe ſweet nights, 
And, kiſs'd and dandled on thy father's knee, 
Were brib'd next day ta tell what they did ſee. 
Donne, 
Courts are but ſuperficial ſchools 
To dandl: fools. Bacon, 
Sporting the lion ramp'd, and in his paw 
Dandled the kid. Milton. 


Motion occaſions ſleep, as we find by the | 


common uſe of rocking ſroward children in 
cradles, or dandling them in their nurſes arms. 
Temple. 
2. To fondle; to treat like a child. 
Their child ſhall be advanc'd, 
And be received for the emperor's heir; 
And let the emperor dandle him for his own. 
Shakſpeare, 
They have put me in a ſilk gown, and a gaudy 
fool's cap; I am aſhamed to be dandled thus, 
and cannot look in the glaſs without bluſhing, to 
ſee myſelf turned into fuch a little pretty maſter, 
Addiſon, 
3. To delay; to procraſtinate; to pro- 
tract by trifles : not in ule, 
Captains do ſo dandle their doings, and dally 


in the ſervice, as if they would not have the 
enemy ſubdued. 


Spenſer. 

Da'NDLER, 10 from dandle.] He = 
dandles or fondles children. 

Da'nDprRuPF. n. ſ. [often written dendrif, 
from tan, the itch, and dnop, ſordid, 
filthy.] Scabs in the head; ſcurf at 
the roots of the hair. 

Da'neworT. n.ſ. A ſpecies of elder; 
called alſo dwarf-elder, or wallwort. 


DA'/NGER. n. /. [ danger, Fr. of uncer- | 


tain derivation, inner derives it from 
damnum, Menage from angaria, Min- 
bew from 34, ., death, to which Ju- 
nius ſeems inclined.] Riſk; hazard; 
peril. 

They that ſail on the ſea, tell of the * * 


cclus. 

ur craft is in danger to be ſet at nought. 4#s. 

He hath writ this to feel my affection to your 
honour, and to no other pretence of danger, 


Sal ſpeare. 


More danger now from man alone we 


d 
Than from the rocks, the billows and the 8 


wind. 
| : Waller. 
To Da'xGER. wv. a. [from the noun.] 
To put in hazard ; to endanger, 
Pompey's ſon ſtands up 
For the main ſoldier; whoſe quality going on, 
The ſides o' th* world may danger. Shakſpeare. 
Da'nGERLESS. adj, [from danger. 
Without hazard; without riſk ; exempt 
from danger. 

He ſhewed no leſs magnanimity in dangerleſs 
deſpiſing, than others in dangerous affecting, 
the multiplying of Kingdoms, Sidney, 

Da'xnGEROUS. adj. | from danger. ] Ha- 
- zardous ; perilous ; full of danger. 
A man of an ill tongue is dangerous in his city, 


Eeelus, | 


All men counſel me to take away thy. life, 


likely to bring forth nothing but dangerous and 
wicked cfieQs. Sidnzy. 


— 


| 


DAP 


Already we have conquer'd half the war, 


And the leſs dangerous part is left behind. Dryd. | 


Da'nctrovSLY. adv, [from dangerous. 
Hazardouſly ; perilouſly ; with danger. 


But for your ſon, believe it, oh believe it, 
Moſt dang*roufly you have with him prevail'd, 
If not moſi mortal to him. 

A fort of naughty perſons 
Have pra&tis'd dangerouſly againſt your flate, _ 
Dealing with witches and with conjurors. Shatk/. 

It is juſt with God to permit thoſe, which 
think they ſtand ſo ſurely, to fall moſt dange- 
rouſly, Hammond on Fundamentals. 

Plutarch ſays, Telleſilla, a noble lady, being 
dangerouſly fick, was adviſed to apply her mind 
to poetry. Peacham, 
If it were ſo, which but to think were pride, 
My conſtant love would dangerouſly be tried. Dryd. 


Da'NGEROUSNESS. 1. /. [from dangerous. | 
Danger; hazard; peril. 


I ſhall not need. to mind you of judging of the 
dangerouſneſi of diſeaſes, by the nobleneſs of the 


part affected. Boyle. 
To DANGLE. v. u. [from 4 accord- 
ing to Skinner ; as hang, bangle, dangle. | 


To hang looſe and quivering, 
Go, bind thou up yon dangling apricocks. 
Shakſpeare, 
He'd rather on a gibbet dangle, 
Than miſs his dear delight to wrangle. Hudib. 
Codrus had but one bed; ſo ſhort, to boot, 
That his ſhort wife's ſhort legs hung dangling 
out, ryden. 
With dangling hands he ſtrokes th' imperial 
be 


ro 
And with a cbckold's air commands the =_ 
mitn. 
But have you not with thought beheld 
The ſword hang dangling o'er the ſhield! Prior. 
2. To hang upon any one; to be an hum- 
ble, uſeleſs, harmleſs follower. 

The preſbyterians, and other fanaticks that 
dangle after them, are well inclined to pull down 
the preſent eſtabliſhment. Swift, 

Da'NGLER. . /. [from dangle.] A man 


that hangs about women only to waſte 
time. 


A dangler is of neither ſex. Ralph, 


DANK. adj. [from tuncten, Germ. Skin- 
ner.] Damp; humid; moiſt ; wet. 
He her the maiden ſleeping found 
On the dank and dirty ground. Shakſpeare. 
Yet oft they quit 


The dank, and riſing on ſtiff pinions tour 
The mid aerial ſky. 


Milton, 
Through each thicket, dank or dry 
Like a black miſt, low creeping, he held on 
His midnight ſearch. 
Now that the fields are 
mire, 
Where ſhall we ſometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waſte a ſullen day ? Milton. 
By the ruſhy-fringed bank, 
Where grows the willow and the oſrer dank, 
My fliding chariot flays. Milton, 
Me, in my vow'd 
Picture, the ſacred wall declares t“ have hung 
My dank and cons weeds 
To the ſtern god of ſea. Milton. 
' Ta waſh the ſkins of beaſts and fowls here- 
with, would keep them from growing dank in 
moiſt weather. Grew. 
DANK ISH. adj. Somewhat dank. 
They bound me, bore me thence, 
And in à dark and dankif4 vault at home 
There left me. Shakſpeare, 


dank, and ways are 


To Dar. v. n. [corrupted from dip. ] To 
let fall gently into the water: à word, 


I believe, only uſed by anglers. 
T have taught him how to catch a chub, by 
dapping with a graſshopper. Walton. 


 Dara'TiCAL. adj. [from dapaticus, La- 
| tin.] Sumptuous in cheer, 


Bailey. 


Shakſpeare's Coriol. 


l 


— 


Milton, | 


—_ 


„ 


D:VPPER. adj. 


— i "oi 


DAR. 


dapper; Dutch.) Lit- 
tle and active; lively without bulk, It 
is uſually ſpoken in contempt. 

And on the tawny ſands and ſhelves, 

Trip the pert fairies and the dapper elves. Milton, 

A. pert dapper ſpark of a magpye fancied the 
birds would never be governed till bimfelf ſhould 
fit at the helm. L' Eftrange. 

Da'eetRLING, 2. /. [from dapper.] A 
dwarf ; a dandiprat. Ainſworth. 

DA'PPLE. adj. {from apple; as pommels, ] 
Marked with various colours; varie- 
gated; ſtreaked ; imbricated: it is uſed 
chiefly of animals. 

My country neighbours do not find it impoſſi- 
ble to think of a lame horſe, till they have run 
over all beings that are, and then pitch on — 

ores 


75 Da'yeLE. v. a. [from the adjeRive.} 


To ſtreak ; to vary; to diverſify with 
colours, 


But under him a grey Reed did he wiel?, 
Whoſe fides with dappled circles were endight. 
Spenſera 
The gentle day 
Dapples the drowſy eaſt with ſpots of grey. 

Shakſpears. 


Horſes that are dappled turn white; and old 
ſquirrels turn grifly. 


Bacon, 
The lark begins his flight, 
From his watch-tower in the ſkies, 
Till the dappled dawn doth rife, Melton. 


The dappled pink, and bluſhing roſe, 
Deck my charming Chloe's hair Prior. 

The gods, to curſe Pamela with her pray'rs, 
Gave the gilt coach and dappled Flanders mares. 


Pope. 

Dar. Ta. / A fiſh found in the Le- 

DaRr. vern. Bailey. Dart is the 
ſame with Dace. 


To DARE. v. n. pret. I derſt; the pre- 
terit I dared belongs to the active dare; 


part. I have dared, [ deappan, Saxon 
derren, Dutch.] To have courage for 


any purpoſe ; not to be afraid; to ad- 
venture; to be adventurous, 

Dareſt thou be as good as thy word now? 
Why, Hal, thou knowelſt, as thou art but a 
man, I dare; but, as thou art a prince, I fear 
thee. Shakſpeare, 

I dare do all that may become a man; 

Who dares do more, is none. Shakſpeare, 

They are both hanged; and fo would this be, 
if he dun Real any thing adventurouſly. Shak/, 

Neither of them was of that temper as to dare 
any dangerous fact. Haywood, 

The father bore it with undaunted foul, 
Like one who d«rf his deſtiny controul. Dryden. 

Deliberate and well-weighed courage knows 
both to. be cautious and to dare, as occaſion of- 
fers. Dryden, 

We dare not build much upon ſuch a notion 
or doctrine, till it be very fully examined. Warte, 


To Dart. v. a. pret. I dared, not I. 


durfl. To challenge; to defy. 
I never in my life 
Did hear a challenge urg'd more modeſt ly, 
Unleſs a brother ſhould a brother dare 
To gentle exerciſe and proof of arms, 
| Here ſhe ſands :: 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch: 
I dare thee but to breathe upon my love. Saft,. 
He had many days come half ſeas over; and 
ſometimes paſſing further, came and lay at the 
mouth of the harbour, daring them to tight, 
Anulles. 
Naſters of the arts of policy thought that they 
might even defy and dare Providence to the face, 


SA p. d 


Seuth, 
All cold, but in her breaſt, I will deſpiſe; 


And dare all heat but that in Celia's eyes. Rot 
Time! I dare thee to diſcover : Lo 
Such a youth and ſuch a lover. Dryden, 
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Da- 


Preſumptuous wretch ! with mortal art to dere 
Immortal power, and brave the thunderer. Gramv. 


To Dare Larks, To catch them by 


means of a looking-glaſs, or by N 
ty, w 


a bird of prey hovering al 
keeps them in amaze x caught; to 
| amaze. | 


Shrimps are dipped up in ſhallow water with | 


little round nets, not much unlike that which is 

uſed for daring lark s. Carew, 
As larks lie dar'd to ſhun the hobby's flight. 

Dryden. 

Das. 3. /, [from the verb.] Defiance; 


challenge. 
| Sextus Pompeius 
. Hath given the dare to Cæſar, and commands 
The empire of the ſea. ' Ghakſpeare, 
Dake. n. /. { uciſcus.] A ſmall fiſh, the 
- ſame with dace. 
Da'zEFUL. adj. [dare and full.) Full of 
defiance. Not in uſe. 
We might have met them darefu!, beard to 


beard, 
And beat them backward home, CShatſpeare. 


Daaixd. adj. [from dare.] Bold; ad- 


venturous ; fearleſs; courageous ; in- 
.trepid ; brave ; ſtout. 
The laſt Georgick has many metaphors, but 
not ſo daring as this; for human paſſions may 
be more naturally aſcribed to a bee than to an 
- Jnanimate plant. Addiſon. 
The ſong too daring, and the theme too great. 


Prior. | 


Grieve not, O daring prince! that noble heart. 
Pope. 
Dan GUY. adv. [from daring.] Boldly; 
courageouſſy; fearleſſy; impudently; 
outrageouſly. 

Some of the great principles of religion are 
every day openly and daringly attacked from the 
preſs. Atterbury. 

Your brother, fir'd with his ſucceſs, 
Too daringly upon the foe did preſs. Halifax. 

Da'atNGNESss. n./. [from daring.) Bold- 


neſs. 


DARK. adj. [deonc, Saxon. ] 


1. Not light ; wanting light. 


Fleance, his ſon, who keeps him company, 
Myft embrace the fate of that dart hour. Shay. 
Fhite we converſe with ber, we mark 
No vit of day, nor think it dark. 

2. Not of a ſhowy or vivid coleur. 
lf thie plague be ſomewhat dart, and the 
plague ſpread not in the kin, the priest ſhall 
pronounce him clean. h Leviticus. 
In Muſcovy the generality of the people are 
more inclined to have dark coloured hair than 
flaxen. Boyle. 
3. Blind; without the enjoyment of light. 

Thou wretched daughter of a dart old man, 
Conduct my weary ſteps. Dryd. and Lee's Oedip. 


Waller. 


4. Opake ; not tranſparent ; as, lead is a 


f dark body. 
5. Obſcure ; not perſpicuous. 
What may ſeem dart at the firſt, will after- 
warts be found more plain. Heoker. 
Mean time we ſhall expreſs our darker purpoſe. 
Shatſpeare. 
6. Not enlightened by knowledge; igno- 


rant. 
The age, wherein he liv'd was dart; but he 


Could not want fight, Wie taught the world to | 


ſec. Denham. 


7. Gloomy ; not cheerful. 
All men of dart tempers, according to their 
degree of melancholy or enthufiaſm, may fac 
convents fitted to their humouurs, Addiſon. 


Dark. nf 7 


1. Darkneſs ; obſcurity ; want of light. 
Come, thick night, 


And pall thee in the dunneſt imoke of hell, 
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DAR 
| That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes ; 
Nor heav'n 
To cry, hold, hold ! 
Cloud and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me ! from the chearful ways of men 
Cut off. Milton. 


dium, and a right line to the objects, we can 
hear in the dart immured, and by curve lines. 
. 3 Helder. 
2. Obſcurity ; condition of one unknown. 
All he ſays of himſelf is, that he is an obſcure 
8 one, I ſuppoſe he means, that is in the 
rb. 


3. Want of knowledge. 


void of knowledge, as before. Loeke. 

To DARK. v. @. [from the noun.] To 
darken ; to obſcure. Obſolete, 

Fair ; wry that cloud of pride, which oft doth 


Her goodly light, with ſmiles ſhe drives away. 
0 Spenſer, 
D DA RKEN. v. 4. [from dark.] 
1. To make dark; to deprive of light. 
Black with ſurrounding foreſts then it ſtood, 
That hung above, and darten'd all the flood. 
Addiſon, 
Whether the darten'd room to muſe invite, 
Or whiten'd wall provoke the fkew'r to write. 


Pepe. 
2. To cloud; to perplex. 
Such was his wiſdom, that his confidence did 
ſeldom darken his foreſight, eſpecially in things 
| near hand. 1 Bacon. 
3. To foul; to ſully. 
| The luſts and paſſions of men do fully and 


darken their minds, even by a natural influence. 
| Tillotſon, 
| To DARK EN. v. n. To grow dark. 


 D&A'RKLING. [a participle, as it ſeems, 
from darlle, which yet I have never 
found; or perhaps a kind of diminutive 
from dark, as young, youngling.] Being 
in the dark; being without light: a 


word merely poetical. 
O, wilt thou darling leave me? do not ſo. 


| Shatſpeare. 

| : Darkling ſtands 

The varying ſhore o th' world. Shatſpeare, 
The wakeful bird 


| Sings dartliug, and, in ſhadicit covert hid, 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Milton, 
| Darkling they mourn their fate, whom Circe's 


w'r 
| With words and wicked herbs, from human kind 
Had alter'd, and in brutal ſhapes confin'd. Dry. 
| Da'RKLy. adv. [from dark.) In a ſitua- 
| tion void of light; obſcurely ; blindly ; 
gloomily; uncertainly. 

q For well you know, and can record alone, 
Want fame to future times conveys but darth 

dowa. Dryden. 


Dax KNESss. n. /. [from dart. ] 


1. Abſence of light. 
Darkneſs was upon the face of the 9 


enefis. 
I go whence I ſhall not return, even to the land 


2. Opakeneſs; want of tranſparency. 
3. Obſcurity ; want of perſpicuity ; dif- 
ficultneſs to the underſtanding, 
4. Infernal gloom ; wickedneſs. 
The inftruments of darkneſs tell us truths ; 
Win us with honelt trifles, to betray us 
In deepeſt confequence. Shatſprare, 
5. State of being intellectually clouded ; 
ignorance ;z uncertainty. 
All the light truth has, or can have, is from 
the clearneſs and validity of thoſe proofs upon 


| Which it is received; to talk of any other light 


p through the blanket of the dark, | 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth. | 


Whereas ſeeing requires light, and a free me- 


A . 


Till we ourſelves perceive by our own under- | 
ſtandings, we are as much in the dart, and as | 


of darkneſs and the ſhadow of death. Job. 


DAR 
In the underſtanding, is to put aurſelves in the 
dark, or in the power of the prince of derinef. 
g Loc 


te. 
6. The empire of Satan, or the devil. 
| Who hath delivered us ſrom the power of 
' darkneſi, and tranſlated us into the kingdom of 
| his dear Son, * %. 
Dan kSsOME. adj. [from dart. ] Gloomy ; 
obſcure; not well enlightened; not 


luminous. 

He brought him thro* a darkfome narrow paſs 

| To a broad gate. * 5 — 
8 And her fair eyes, like ſtars that dimmed were 
| With darkſome cloud, now ſhew their goodly 
| beams, Spenſer, 
ö You muſt not look to have an image in any 
thing lightſome ; for even a face in iron, red-hot, 
| will not be ſeen, the light confounding the ſmall 
differences of lightfome and dartſome, which ſhew 
the figure. Bacon, 
ö A darkſome cloud of locuſts, ſwarming down, 
| Muſt eat, and on the ground leave nothing green. 


Milton. 
He, here with us to be, 

Forſook the courts of everlaſting day, 

And choſe with us a darkſeme houſe of mortal clay. 
' Milton. 
Miſtaken blefling, which old age they call, 

'Tis a long, naſty, darkfome hoſpital. * ray 
The dare pines, that o'er yon rocks reclin'd, 


1 Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind. 


| Pope. 
 Da'xLING. adj. [deonling, Saxon; di. 
| minutive of dear.] Favourite; dear; 
| beloved; regarded with great Kindneſs 
and tenderneſs. 

*Tis not for a generous prince to countenance 
oppreſſion and injultice, even in his moſt dar/ing 
favourites, L' Eftrange. 

Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome 
darling ſeience, too far prevail over your mind. 

Watts, 
Dax LIN q. #. / A favourite; one much 
beloved. 4 

Young Ferdinand they ſuppoſe is drown'd, 
And his and my lov'd darling. Shakſpeare. 
In Thames, the ocean's dar/ing, England's pride, 
The pleaſing emblem of his reign does glide. 

Halifax, 
She became the darling of the princeſs. 
| Addiſon. 
To DarN. v. a, [of uncertain original.] 
To mend holes by imitating the texture 
| of the ſtuff, 
Will the thy linen waſh, or hoſen darn? Gay, 
He ſpent every day ten hours in his cloſet, in 
darning his ſtockings, which he performed to ad- 
miration, Swif?, 
Da'xNeL. n. /. [lolmm.] A weed grow- 
ing in the fields. 
He was met ev'n now 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, 
Darne!, and all the idle weeds that grow 


In our ſuſtaining corn. Shakſpeare, 
Want ye corn for bread ? 


"Twas full of darnel ; do you like the taſte ? 
Shakſpeare, 


No fruitful crop the ſickly fields return; 
But oats and da: nc/choak the riſing corn. Dryden, 


To DAR RAIN. v. 4. [This word is by 
Junius referred to dare: it ſeems to me 
more probably deducible from arranger 


la battaille. | 
1. To prepare for battle; to range troops 


for battle. 

The town-boys parted in twain, the one fide 
calling themſelves Pompeians, the other Cæſa- 
rians; and then darraining a Kind of battle, but 
without arms, the Czſarians got the over hand, 

Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 

Comes Warwick, backing of the duke of 

York : 
Darrain your battle; for they are at hand. Sat. 


9 


DAS 
1. To 
batants. | 
Therewith they gan to hutlen greedily, 
_ Redoubted battle ready to darraine, 4 
DART. 5. /. [dard, French.] 2, 
1. A miſſile weapon thrown by the hand; 
a ſmall lence. 
Here one is wounded. or ſlain with a piece 


of a rock or flint; there another with à dart, 
arrow, or lance. Peatham. 


9 with darts, which from afar they 
ing, 
The — round his hollow temples ting. 
l A en Dryden. 
=. [In poetry. ny miſſile weapon. 
1 has v. a. [| from the noun, ] 
1. To throw offenſively, 
He whete his tuſks, aud turus, and dares the 
* war; 
Th' invaders dart their jay'lins from afar. Dryd. 
2. To throw; to emit : as, the ſun darts 
his beams on the- earth. 


er, 


Pan came, and aſk'd what magick caus'd my | 


(mart ; | 


Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart. Pepe. 


To DakT. v. n. 

1. To fly as a dart. 

2. To let fly with hoſtile intention. 

Now, darting Parthia, art thou ſtruck. Sda#. 

7b DASH. v. a. [The etymology of 
this word, in any of its ſenſes, is very 
doubtful. ] 

1. To throw or ſtrike any thing ſuddenly 
againſt ſomething. | 


If you daft a tone againſt a ſtone in the bot- | 


tom of the water, it maketh a ſound, +. Bacon. 

A man that cuts himſelf, and tears his own 
Aeſh, and daftes his head againſt the tones, does 
not act ſo unreaſonably as the wicked man. 


| Tilletfon, 
2. To break by colliſion. 


They _ ſtaud high have many blaſts to ſhake 
them; 
And, if they fall, they daft themſelves to pieces. 
. 
David's throne ſhall then be like a tree, 
Spreading and overſhad'wing all the earth ; 
Or as a ſtone, that ſhall to pieces da 
All monarchies beſides throughout the world. 
a Milton. 
3. To throw water in flaſhes. 
Dafhing water on them may prove the beſt re- 
medy. | Mortimer. 
Middling his head, and prone to earth his view, 
With cars and cheſt that d the morning dew, 
; Tickel. 
4. To beſpatter ; to beſprinkle. 
This tempeſt, 
Dafting the garment of this peace, aboded 
The ſudden breach on.'t. Shatſp, Henry vin. 


5. To ”_ any liquid, ſo as to make 
the ſurface fly off. 
At once the bruſhing oars and brazen prow 
D. up the ſandy waves, and ope the depth he- 
low. Dry.len. 
6. To mingle ; to adulterate; to change 
by ſome worſe admixture. 
Whacum, 'bred te daft and draw, & 
Not wine, but more unwholeſome law, Th«4ib. 
I take care to da the character with ſuch par- 
ticular circumſtances, as may prevent ill-natured 
applications. Addiſon, 
Several revealed truths are daſted and adulte- | 
rated with a mixture of fables and human in-. 
ventions. ' — Spedater, 
7. To form or ſketch in haſte, careleſly, 
Never was dad out, at one lucky hit, | 
A fool ſo juſt à copy of a wit. Pope, 
8. To obliterate ; to blot ; to croſs out. 
To daft over this with a line, will deface the 
whole eopy extremely, and to a degree that, I fear, 
may diſpleaſe you, Pepe. 
Vor. I. 


apply to the fight: of Gingle com- 


| 


| 
| 


_ 


95 


DAS 


To tohfound.z to make aſhamed ſud- 
denly ; to ſurpriſe with ſhame or fear ; 
to depreſs ; to ſuppreſs. | 

His tongue | | 
Dropp'd manna, and could make the worſe ap- 


ar 
The betier reaſon, to perplex and d 
Matureſt councils. Milton, 
Yearly :eajoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 8 
This annual, humbling certain number*d days, 
To daft their pride and joy for man ſeduc'd. 
| Milton. 
An unknown hand ſtill check'd my forward 


JOY v 
Dad Au with bluſhes. Dryden and Lee's Oed. 
To dd this cavil, read but the practice of 
chriſtian emperors, | South, 
Aſter they had ſufficiently blaſted him in his 
perſonal capacity, they found it an eaſy work 
to dafh and overthrow him in his political. Sent l. 
Nothing dae the confidence of the mule like 
the braying of the aſs, while he was dilating 
upon his genealogy: L'Eftrange. 
The nymph, when nothing could Narciflus 
move, 
Still a with bluſhes for her ſlighted love. 
| Aaddiſon. 
Some ſtrongor pow 'r eJudes our ſickly will; 
Da dies our riſing hope with certain ill. Prepr. 
Ja the proud gameſter in his gilded car; 
Bare the mean heart that lurks beneath a wy 
o pe. 


4 
CY 


To Das. v. u. ; 
1. To fly off the ſurface by a violent mo- 
tion. 
If the veſſel be ſuddenly ſtopt in its motion, 


the liquor continues its motion, and dates over 
the ſides of the veſlel. Cheyne, 


2. To fly in flaſhes with a loud noiſe. 


On each hand the guſhing waters play, 
And down the rough caſcade, all du/hing, fall. 
| Thomſon, 
3. To ruſh through water, ſo as to make 
it ff 
Doeg, tho“ without knowing how or why, 
Spurr'd boldly on, and dad through thick and 
thin 
Thro' ſenſe and nonſenſe, never out or in. 


Dryden. 
Das. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Colliſion. 
By the touch ethereal rous'd, 

The daſh of clouds, or irritating war 

Of fighting winds, while all is calm below, 

They furious ſpring. 
2, Infuſion; ſomething worſe mingled in 

a ſmall proportion. 

There is nothing which one regards ſo much 
with an eye of mirth and pity, as innocence, 
when it has in it a daſt of folly. Addiſon, 

3. A mark in writing; a line , to 
note a pauſe, or omiſſion, 


He is afraid of letters and characters, of notes | 


and dafhes, which, ſet together, do ſignify no- 
thing. Bre ton's Vilgar Errours, 
In modern wit, all printed traſh is 
Set off with num'rous breaks and daten. Swife, 
4+ Sudden ſtroke ; blow; act: ludicrous. 
Stand back you lords, and give us leave awhile, 
—— She takes upon her bravely at firſt daſh, 
| Shakſpeare, 
Dasn. adv. An expreſſion of the found 
of water daſhed. * | 
Hark, hark, the waters fall; 
And, with a murmuring ſound, 
Dai, daſh, upon the ground, 
To gentle ſlumbers call. Dryden 


DA'STARD. n. / {avaprmiga, Sax.] A 
coward ; a poltron ; a man infamous for 
fear, 


The'cruelty and envy of the people, 
Permitted by our daffard nobles, 


Thomſen, | 


2 


n 


1 


1 


A 


x | 
DAN 
1 2 
Hive fufferſd we by th! wied of ſlavet 18 ho ! 
Whoop'd out of Rome. Shalſpear e, 
Who now my matchleſs valout dare oppoſe ? 
How long will Dares wait his dd fors ? | 
MM: bo x OR 
Duftard and drunkard, mean and inſolent; 
Tongue-valiant hero, vaunter of thy might, 
In threats the turcmoſt, but the laſt in ght. 
| "ts Dryden, 
Bug. bear thoughts, in the minds of cliildieng * 
make them daftards, and atraid of the ſhadow of 
darkneſs ever after. Lotte. 


Curſe on their dafflard fouls, they ſtand aflo- 
niſh'd! Al liſon. 
To Da'srard. v. 42. To terrify; to in- 
timidate; ts deſert with cowardice ; to 
diſpirit. 
I'm weary of this fleſh which holds us here, 
And daſtaras manly ſouls with hope and fear, 
; a Dryden, 
To DAs rAR Dis E. v. a. [from daſtard.] 
To intimidate; to deject with cow *r- 
dice; to diſpirit ; to depreſs; to terrily ; 
to make an habitual coward. 
He had ſuch things te urge againſt our mat - 
riage 
As, now declar'd, would blunt my ſword in 
battle, 
And daſbardiſe my courage. Dryden. 
Da'sTarDLY. adj. [from daſtard.] Cow- 
ardly; mean; timorous. 
Brawl and clamour is ſo arrant a mark of a 


daftardly wreteh, that he does as good as call lim- 
ſelf ſo that uſes it. L' Eftrange. 


Da'sTarDyY. n./. [from daſlard.] Cow- 
ardlineſs ; timorouſneſs. 


Da'Tary. n. /. [datarius.] An officer of 
the yy of Rome, through whaſe 
hands benefices paſs. Dig. 


DATE. n./. ¶ datte, Fr. from datum, Lat. | 
1. The time at which a letter is written, 
marked at the end or the beginning. 

2. The time at which any event happened. 
3. The time flipulated when any thing 

ſhall be done. | 
His days and times are paſt, 
And my reliance on his fracted dates 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakſpeare's Timon, 
My father's promiſe ties nie not to time; 
And bonds without a date, they ſay, are void, 
Dryden. 


„ 
SLY, 


« S 


4. End; concluſion. 
W _ time would ſpare, from ſteel receives its 
are; : 
And monuments, like men, ſubmit to fate, Pops. 
. Duration; continuance, 
Could the declining of this fate, O friend, 
Our date to immortality extend ? Denham, 
Then raile, 
From the conflagrant maſs, purg'd and refin'd, 
New heav'ns, new earth, ages of endleſs date, 
Founded in righteouſneſs. Milt. 
6. [from dadylus.] The fruit of the date- 
tree, | 
Hold, take theſe keys, and fetch more ſpices, 
nurſe, 
——— They call for dates and quinces in the paſtry. 
Shatſpear "I 


DaTE-TREE. n. /. Sec Parn, of which 
it is a ſpecies. 


To DATE. v. a. {from the noun.] To 


note with the time at which any thing 
is written or done. 

'Tis all ove, in reſpect of cternal duration yet 
behind, wizetier we begin tle worid ſo many 
millions of ages ago, or date from the late æra of 
about ſix thouſand years. Bentley. 

To all their dared backs he turns you round ; 
Theſe Aldus printed, thoſe Du Sueil has bound. 


| Pope. 


O 


3 


= 


* 


DAU 


Da'rar sss. adj. I from date.] Without 
| ny age term, 
fiy-flow hours ſhall not determinate 
The efs limit of thy dear exile. Shatſpeare. 
| Da'Tivs. adj. [dativus, Latin.) | 
1. [In 8 The epithet of the 
caſe that ſignifies the perſon to whom 
any thing is given. | 
2. [In law.] Thoſe are termed dative 
executors, who are appointed ſuch by 
the judge's dcerec; as adminiſtrators 
with us here in England, 


To DAUB. VU. 4. [ dabben, Dut. dauber , 


French. ] : 

1. To ſmear with ſomething adheſive. 
She took for him an ark of bulruſhes, and 
daubed it with ſine and with pitch, Exod. 


2, To paiat ely. 


Haſty darbing will but ſpoil the picture, and | 


make it ſo unnatural as muſt want falſe light to 
ſet it off. Otway. 
They ſnatched out of his hands a lame imper- 

fect piece, rudely duubed over with too little re- 
flection. Dryden. 
If a picture is daubed with many bright and 
glaring colours, the vulgar admice it as an ex- 
cellent piece. | Watts. 


3. To cover with ſomething 2 or 


(s, ſomething that diſguiſes what it 
U upon. | 
So ſmooth he daub'd his vice with ſhew of 
virtue, h 


He liv'd from all attainder of ſuſpect. Shakſp. 
4. Lhe on any thing gaudily or oſten- 
tatiouſly. 


Since princes will have ſuch things, it is het- 
ter they ſhould be graced with elegancy, than 
daubed with cott. Bacon. 

Let bim be dard with lace, lire high, and 

whore ; | 
Sometimes be louſy, but be never poor. Dryden. 
5. To flatter grolaly, 

Let every one, therefore, attend the ſentence of 
his conſcience; for, be may be ſure, it will not 
daub nor flatter. South. 

To 


To Dau. v. . lay the hypocrite: 
this ſenſe is not in uſe. | 
I cannot daub it further; 
And yet I muft. Shakſpeare. 
Da'yner. . / [from daub.] 
1. One that daubs. 


2. A coarſe low painter. 
What they called his picture, had been drawn 
at length by the daubers of almoſt all nations, and 
Kill unlike him. p Dryden 


Parts of different ſpecies jumbled together, | 


according to the mad imagination of the daubrr, 
to cauſe laughter. 4 
A. fign- poit dauber would diſdain to paint 


The one- eyed hero on his elephant. Dryden. | 
The treacherous tapſter, Thomas, 

Hangs a new angel two doors from us, 

As 2 as daubets hands can make it. Sf. 


3. A low flatterer. , 
13 n. / [from daub.] An old 
word ſor any thing artful. 

She works by charms, by ſpells; and fuch 
daubry as this is beyond our clement. Shatſpeare. 


Da'vBy. adj. [from daub.] Viſcous; | 


glutinous; adheſive. 
Not in vain th' induſtrious kind 
With laub wax and flow*rs the chinks have 
lin'd. a 
some the gall'd roses with dauby marling bind, 
Or ſcar- cloth maſts with firong tarpawling coats. 
N Dryden.“ 
Da ucnrekx. 2. . [daubtar, Gothick ; 
dolrten, Saxon; detter, Runick; dolle, 


German; dochier, Dutch, } 


He. 


Dryden 


Dryden. N 


DA W 


1. The female offspring of à man or 
Your wives, your daughters, 
Your matrons, and yuur maids, could not fill up 
The ciſtern of my luſt. Shakſpeare. 
Now Aurora, daughter of the dan, 
With roſy luftre purpted o'er the lawn. Pope. 


2. A daughter in law, or ſou's wife, 
3. A woman. 


| * 


＋ 
ih 


| Genefts. 
Toh poetry.] Any deſcendant. 
he female penitent of a confeſſor. 
Are you at leiture, holy father, now ; _ 
Or thall I come to you at evening maſs ?— 
My leiſure ſerves me, penſive daughter now. 
Shakſpeare, 
To DAUNT. v. a. [donter, Fr. domitare, 
Lat.] To diſcourage; to fright; to 
intimidate. | 


| 


And fills all mouths with envy or with praiſe, 
And all her jealous monarchs with amaze, 


* 2 


* 


Where the rude ax with heaved ſtroke, 
Was never heard the nymphs to daun, 
Or fright. them from their hallow'd haunt. Mie. 
Some preſences daunt and diſcourage us, when 
others raiſe us te @ briſk aſſurance. Glanville, 
| Da'uNnTLEss. adj. [from daunt.] Fear- 


| leſs; not dejected; not diſcouraged. 
Grow great by your example, and put on 

| The dauntleſi ſpirit of reſolution. Shakſpearc. 
Dauntleſs he roſe, and to the fight return'd : 


| 


fury burn'd. 
He, not by wants or woes oppreſs'd, 

Stems the bold torrent with a dawn?/eſs breaſt, 
Dryden. 
The utmoſt weight of afflict ĩon from miniſte- 
rial power and popular hatred, were almoſt worth 
bearing, for the glory of ſuch a dauntleſi conduct 
as he has ſhewn under it.“ ; Fope. 


| Da'vxTLESSNEsS. n./. [from dauniliſs.] 
Fearleſſneſs. 


Daw. n. /. [menedulu. It is ſuppoſed by 
Stinner ſo named from his note; by Ju- 
nius to be corrupted from dau; the 
German ful, and do! in the Bavarian 


dialect, having the ſame fignification, ] 
A bird. 
I will wear my heart upon my ſleeve, 
For dews to peck it. Shakſpeare's Othello, 
If death do quench us quite, we have great 
wrong, 
That darws, and trees, and rocks ſhould laſt ſo 
long, ! 
When we muſt in an inſtant paſs to nought. 
Davies. 
The loud daw, his throat diſplaying, draws 
The whole aſſembly of his fellow daws. Muller. 


ö 


workmen for a hollow, rupture, or in- 
ciſion, in their ſtuff. 


length. Moxon, 


Io Daw. v. a. To mark with an inciſion, 
Should they apply that fide of the tool the 


would, wliere a ſmall irregularity of ſtuff ſhould 
happen, jobb the edge into the ſtuff, and fo 
dark it. ; Moxon. 


To DAWN. v. n. [ſuppoſed by the ety- 

mologiſts to have been originally to dayen, 

or advance toward day.] 

1. To grow luminous; to begin to grow 

light. 

L have been troubled in my ſleep this night; 

But dawning day new comfort hath inſpir'd. 

'  Shatſpeare, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Jacob went out to ſee the daughters of the 1avd. | 


Fairfax; whofe name inarms thro* Europe rings, | 


And rumours loud, which daunt remoteſt kings. | 
Milten. | 


| | 


With ſhame his glowing cheeks, his eyes with k 
Dryden's Virgil. 


DAW K. . J. A cant word among the | 


Obſerve if any hollow or daxwks be in the 


edge lies on, the (witt coming about of the work | 


- 


DAT 


As it began to dawn towards the firſt day of 
the week, came Mary Magdalene to ſee the ſc-- 
chre, Matthew. 

All night I ſlept, oblivious of my pain; 


Aurora daum d and Phœbus ſhin'd in vain, Pope. 

2. To glimmer obſcurely. 

| A'Komanilt, from the very firſt dawning of 

Any notions in his underſtanding, hath this prin- 

| ciple conſtantly inculcated, that he muſt believe 
as.the church. Locke. 


3. To begin, yet faintly; to give ſome 
promiſes of luſtre or eminence. 
' While we behold ſuch dauutleſs worth appear 
In dawning youth, and ſouls ſo void of fear, 
| : Dryden, 
Thy hand ſtrikes out ſome free deſign, 
| When life awakes and datum at every line, Pope. 


Dawn. 2. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The time between the ſirſt appegrance 
of light and the ſun's riſe, reckoned 
from the time that the ſun comes within 
_ degrees of the horizon. - 


hen on to-morrow's dawn your care employ 
To ſearch the land, but give this day to joy. 
192 Fa Dryden, 
2. Beginning; firſt riſe. 
Theſe tender circumftances diffuſe a daton of 
ſerenity over the ſaul. Pope. 
Such their guiltleſs paſſion was, 
As in the dawn of time intorm'd the heart 
Of innocence and ungiſſembling truth. Thomſen, 


DAY. . /. [dæg, Saxon. ] 
1. The time between the riſing and ſetting 


of the ſun, called the artificial day. 
Why ſtand ye here all the day idle? Matthew, 
Of night impatient, we demand the day; 

The day arrives, then for the night we pray : 

| The night and day ſucceſſive come and go, 

Our latting pains no interruption know. Blackr. 

Or object new 
Caſual diſcourſe-draws on, which intermits 
Our day's work. Miltar, 


2. The time from noon to noon, or from 
midnight to midnight, called the naturz l. 
day. 5 
| How many hours bring about the day, 
How many days will faith up the year. 
3. Light; ſunſhine, 
Let us walk honeſtly, as in the day; not in 
rioting and drunkenneſs. Romans. 
The weſt yer glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of. 
day : 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace,, 4 
. To gain the timely inn. Shakſpeare*'s Macbeth, 
Around the fields did nimble lightning play, 
Which offer'd us by fits, and ſnatch'd rhe day: 
*M:dit this, was heard the fhrilt and tender cry 
Of well-pleas'd ghoſts, which in the form cid 
Dryden. 


_— — 


Shak.. 


”— 


Yet are we able only to ſurvey 
Dawnings of beams, and promiſes of day. Prior. 

4. Any time ſpecihed and diſtinguiſhed 
from other time; an age; the time. In 

his ſenſe it is generally plural. 

After him reigned Gutheline his heir, 

The juſteſt man and trueſt in his days. F. Qrremn, 
I think, in theſe days, one honeſt man is obliged 

to acquaint another who are his friends. Pope, 
We have, at this time of day, better and more 

certain means of information than they had. 

| IF.o-lward, 

5. Life: in this ſenſe it is commonly 

| plural. Hie never in his _ broke his 

 evord; that is, in his whole liſe. ; 
He was never at a loſs in his days for a ſie- 

quent anſwer, Carte*s Life of Ormenie, 


6. The day of conteſt ; the conteſt ; the 
battle, 
His name ftruck fear, his conduct won the day; 
He came, he ſaw, he ſeiz'd the ſtruggling prey. 
, Reſcammyn, 


i. al A. 4 * 


— 


Y 


DAT 
. »,, The noble thanes do bravely in the wary 
The day almoſt itſelf profeſſes yours, 


And little is to do. Shakſpeare'; Macbeth. 
Would you th' advantage of the fight delay, 
If, frriking firſt, you were to win the dy? 


5 "I Dryden. 
7. An appointed or fixed time. | 
Or if y debtors do not keep their day, 


Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay, 
I muſt with patience all the terms attend. D 


8. A 
tion, 


ryd. 


The field of Agincourt, | 

Fought on the day of Criſpin Criſpianus. Shak. 
9. From day to day; without certainty or 
continuance. | 
Bavaria hath been taught, that merit and ſer - 
vice doth oblige the Spamard but from day 3 day. 

: | acon 


To-vay. On this day, by IE 
| Ta-day, if ye will hear his voice, harden not 


your hearts. Pſalms. 
The paſt is all by death poſſeſt, | 
And frugal fate, that guards the reft, wk 
By giving, bids us live to- day. Fenton. 


Da'rseD. . /½ I day and bed.] A bed 
uſed for idlenefs and luxury in the day- 
time. | | 

Calling'my officers about me, in my branched 
velvet gown; haviiig come down from a daybed, 
where I have left Olivia ſleeping. Slatſpcare. 

Da'vBook, n./, [from day and book.) A 
tradeſman's journal; a book in which 
all the occurrences of the day are ſet 
down. | 

Da'vBREAK. 2 [day and breal.] The 
dawn; the firlt appearance of light. 

I watch'd the early glories of her eyes, 
As men for daybreak watch the eaſtern Kies. 


L Dryden. 
DayLa'nour, n, / (499 and labour.] 
Labour by the day; labour divided into 

daily taſks, 


Doth God exact daylabeur, light denied, 
I fondly ak? Milton. 


* Daylabour was but an hard and a dry kind of | 


livelihood to a man that could get an eftate with 
two or three ſtrokes of his pen. a. South. 


DavyLa'BOURER. . /. [from daylabour.] 
One that works by the day. 
In one night ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy flail hath threſh'd the corn 
That ten daylabeurers could not end. Milton, 
The day/abourer, in a country village, has com- 
monly but a ſmall pittance of courage. Locke. 


Da'riiGnr. n. /. [day and /ight.] The 
light of the day, as oppoſed to that of 
the moon, or a taper. 

By this the drooping daylight *gan to fade, 
And yield his room to ſad ſuccceding night. 
| Fairy Queen. 

Thou ſhalt buy this dear, 

If ever I thy face by daylight ſee, 

Now go thy way. | Shakſpeare. 
They, by daylight paſſing through the Turks 

feet, recovered the haven, to the joy of the be- 

ſieged chrittians. Knees. 
He ſtands in daylight, and diſdains to hide 

An ac, to which by honour he is tied. Dryden. 
Will you murder a man in plain daylight? Dry. 
Though rough bears in covert ſeck defence, 

White foxes ſtay, with ſeeming innocence ; 

That crafty kind with daylight can diſpenſe. 

Dryden. 

If bodies be illuminated by the ordinary priſ- 
matick cotours, they will appear neither of their 
own daylight colours, nor of the colour of the 
light catt on them, but of ſome middle colour 
detween both. Newton's Opticks. 


Da'rLiLy. n./. The ſame with ah,. 


Da'xSMAN. . /. [day and man.] An old 


4 


day appointed for ſome commemora- | 


DAZ 
- ord for umpire, Ainſworth, . 


rather, ſurety. | | | 
For what art thou, 4 

That tank · M thyſelf bis dayſmar, to f 
The vengeance-prefi ? atry . 
DA'rer RING. n./. [day and fpring.] The 
riſe of the day; the dawn ; the firſt ap- 


nce of light. 
8o all ere dayſpring, under conſcious night, 
Secret they Kniſh'd, and in order ſet. Milton. 
The breath of heav'n freſh-blowing, pure and 
ſweet, 


With dayſpring born, here leave me to reſpir . 


lton.' 
Da'vsTAR. n. /. [day and ſtar.) The 
mornzag lar... _. i 
I meant to make her fair, and free, and wiſe, 
Of greateſt blood, and yet more good than great : 
I meant the dayfar Thould not brighter riſe, 
Nor lend like inflaence from his lucent ſeat. _ 
P74 Ben on. 
Sunk though he be beneath the watry ; 
So finks the dayfar in the ocean bed, 
And yet anon repairs 
Dax Trink. * 


[day and time.] The 
time in whic 


there is light : oppoſed 
to night, 


In the daytime Fame fitteth in a watch-tower, 
and flieth moſt by night; the mingletk things 
done with things not done, and is a te 
great cities. | Bacon. 
My ants never brought .out their corn but 
in the night when the moon did ſhine, and kept 
it under ground in the daytime. {ddiſon. 
Da'yworkx. u. /. [day and work.) Work 
imp6ſed by the day; daylabaur. _ 
True labour in the vineyard of thy lord, 
Ere prime thou haſt th' impoſed day-work done. 
To DAZE. v. a. [bþzs, Sax. ] To over- 
wer with light; to ſtrike with too 
ng luſtre z to himder the act of ſee- 
ing by too much light ſuddenly intro- 
They ſmote the gliſtering armies, as they ſtand, 
With quivering beams, which daz*dthe wond'ring 
eye. ; Fairfax. 
Poor human kind, all daz'd in open day, 
Err after blifs, and blindly miſs their way. Dryd. 


Daz ix b. adj. | rather dafied. See DAlsv.] | 


Beſprukled with daiſies. 
Let us 
Find out the prettieſt daxted plot we can, 
And make him a grave, Shakſprare's Cymb. 
To DA'zzLE. v. a. [Sec Daze.] 
1. To overpower with light; to hinder 
the action of the fight by-ſudden luſtie. 
Fears uſe to be repreſented in ſuch an imagi- 
nary faſhion, as they rather dazzle men's eyes 
than open them. Barn, 
How is it that ſome wits are interrupted, 
That now they dazzled are, now clearly ſce? 
Dates. 
2. To ſtrike or ſurpriſe with ſplendour. 
Thoſe heavenly ſhapes 
Will dazzle now this earthly with their blaze 
Infufferably bright. Milton. 
The places that have either ſhining ſentiments 
or manners, have no occaſion for them: a dax- 
zling expreſhon rather damages them, and ferves 
only to echpſe their heauty. Pepe. 
Ab, friend! to dax xle let the vain deſign; 
To raiſe the thought, or touch the heart, be thine. 
Pope. 
To Da'zzLE. v. a. To be overpowered 
with light; to loſe the power of ſight. 
Dazzle mine eyes ? or do I ſee three ſuns ? 


Shakſpeare. 
Come, boy, and go with me; thy ſight is young, 
And you ſhall read when mine begins to dazzi/c. 


Shakſpeare. 
An overlight maketb the eyes dazz/e, inſo- 


1. One of the lowe 


his droopiug bead, Milton. 


rror to | 


DEA 
much as perpetual looking ag ain ſi the (uri wepſd 
cauſe blindneſs. a Bacon. 
174 I dare not truſt theſe eyes; 
They dance in miſts, and dazzle r 
DE'ACON. 2. , [diaconue, Latin.) 
2 Ker the three orders of 


Likewile muſt the deacons be grave. 2 Tim. 
The conſtitutions that the apodles made con- 
cerning, deacons and widows are very importune- 
ly urged, | Bijhop Sanderſon, 
2, [In Scotland.] An overicer of the 


3- And alſo the maſter of an incorporated 


company, 
Dx'acovtss. n. /. [from deacan.] A fes 
male officer in the ancient church. 


Ds'acoxaVY. Ia. / [from deacon.] The 

Drone. 4 or dignity of 2 
deacon. 

DEAD. 


; ＋. [dead, Saxon; dood, Dut.] 
1. Deprived of life; exanimated. 
| The queen, my lord, is dead: 
he ſhould have died hereafter. Skatlſp. 
A brute or a man are another thing, when they 
are alive, from what they are when dead. Hale. 
| She either from her hopeleſs lover fled, 
| ie diſdainful glances ſhot him dread. Dryd. 
2. With of before the cauſe of death. 
This Indian told them, that, miſtaking their 
courſe, the crew, all except himſelf, were dead of 
hunger. ; Arbuthnot, 
3. Without life; manimate. 
All, all but truth, drops dead-born from the preſs, 
Like the laſt gazetre, or like the laſt addreſs. Pope. 
4. Imitating death; ſenſeleſs; motionleſs. 
At thy rebuke, O God of jacob, both the cha- 
riot and horſe are caſt into a dead ſieep. Pſalui. 
Anointing of the fochead, neck, feet, and 
backbone, we know is uſed fur piocuring dead 


ſleeps. : F Bacon, 
5. Dae 3 motionleſs, 

The tin (old ſometimes higher, and ſometimes 
lower, according to the quick vent and abun- 
dance, or the dead ſale and ſcarcity, Carew, 

Nay, there 's a time when ev'n the rolling 

ear 
Seems Rand ſtill: dead calms ate in the ocean, 
When not a breath diſtarbs the drouſy main. Lee. 

They cannot bear the drad weight of unem- 
ployed time lying upon thr hands, nor the un- 
eafineſs it is to do nothing at all. Locke. 

6. Empty; vacant, 

This colour often carries the mind away; yea, 
it deceiveth the ſenſe; and it ſeemeth to the eye a 
ſhorter diſtance of way, if it be all dead and con- 
tinued, than if it have trees or buildings, or any 
other marks whereby the eye may divide it. 

Bacon, 

Nought but a Llank remains, a dea void ſpace, 

A ſtep of life, that prumis'd tuch a race. Dry d, 
7. Uſeleſs; unprotitable. 

The commodities of the kingdom they took, 
though they lay dead upuu their hands for want 
of vent. Bacon. 

Perſuade a prince that he is irreſiſtible, and he 
will take care not to let fo glorious an attribute 
lie dead and uſeleſs by bim. Addiſon, 

8. Dull; gloomy ; unemployed. | 
Travelling over Amauus, then covered with 
deep inow, they came in the dead winter to 
Aleppo. Aolles, 
1 here is ſomething unſpeakably chearful in a 
ſpot of ground which is covered with trees, that 
ſmiles amidſt all the rigours of winter, and gives 
us a view of the moſt gay ſeaſon in the midtt of 
that which is the muſt dead and mclancholy. 


Ad. li ſen. 
9. Stil; obſcure, EY 


Then flight was only deferred until they might 
cover their diſotders by the dead darkneſs of the 


Hayo. 


night, | 
1 


30 2 


% 


10. Having 


, DEA 


no'refemblanee of life, - 

At a ſecond fitting, though I alter not b 
draught, F muſt touch the fame features over 
again, and change the dead colouring of the 


Whole. Dryden. 
11. Obtuſe; dull; not ſprightly: uſed 


We took a bell of about two inches in diame- 
ter at the bottom, which was ſupported in the 
midſt of the cavity of the receiver by a bent 
ſtick, in which, when it was cloſed up, the bell, 
ſeemed to ſound more dead than it did when juſt 


before it ſounded in the open air. Boyle. 
12. Dull; frigid ; not animated; not 
affecting. 

How cold and dead does a pra oy > appear, that 
is compoſed in the moſt elegant forms of ſpeech, 
when it is not heightened by ſolemnity of pbraſe, 
from the facred writings. Addiſon. 

13. N ; vapid; ſpiritleſs : uſed of 
Vors. 


bs. ninhabited. 
Somewhat is left vader dead walls and dry 
ditches. | Arbut hnot. 
15. Without the natural force or efficacy: 


as, a dead fire. 


16. Without the power of vegetation : as, | 


a dead bough. 
17. [In theology.) The ſtate of ſpiritual 


death, lying under the power of fin. 


You hath he quickened, who were dead in 
treſpaſfes 'and fins, Epheſians. 


The Deap. u. /. Dead men. 
Jove ſaw from high, with juſt diſdain, 
The dead inſpir'd with vital life again, Dryden. 
The ancient Romans generally buried their | 
dead near the great roads. Adlliſon. 
That the dead ſhalt riſe and live again, is be- 
yend the diſcovery of reaſon, and is purely a 
matter of faith. Locke. 
* The fow'ring bard had fung, in nobler lays, 
How the laſt — wakes the lazy = | 
mith, 


Dab. n./. Time in which there j is re- 


markable ſtillneſs or gloom; as at mid- 
winter and midnight. 


After this life, to hope for the favours of mer 


cy then, is to ezpect an harveſt in the dead of 


winter. South. 
| In the dead of the night, when the men and 
their dogs were alhfaft aſleep. L' Eftrange. 
At length, in dead of night, the ghoſt appears 
Of her unhappy lord. Dry len. 


To De av. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 


lofe force, of whatever kind. 
Iron, as ſoon as it is out of the fire, deadeth 
oor Fre Bacon's Natural Iiiſtery. 
To Dean. 5 
To De'aven. 1 
1. To deprive of any kind of Gor or ſen- 
ſation. 

That the found may be extinguiſhed or deaded 
dy diſcharging the pent air, before it cometh to 
the mouth of the piece, and to the open air, is 
not probable. Bacon. 


It is requiſite that tympanum de tenſe, and 


hard Rretched, otherwiſe the laxneſs of that 
membrane will certainly dead and damp the | 
found. Helder. 
Tuis motion would be quickly dea lened by 
countermotions. Glanville's Scepfis Scientifica. 
We will not oppoſe any thing to them that is 
hard and ſtubborn, but by a ſoft anſwer deaden 
their fotce by degrees. Burnet's Theory. 
Our dreams are great inſtances of that activity 
which is natural to the human ſou}, and which 
is not in the power of 8 5 to deaden or abate. 
Spechator. 
Anodynes are ſuch things as relax the tenfion 


of the affected nervous fibres, or deitroy- the, 


p*iticular acrimony which vccahons the pin; or 


Dear. adj. [from dead.] 


DEA 


T5 hat deadens the dealation of the brain; by '| 
Arbut hnot on. 1 ler. ö 


curing ſleep. 
2. To make vapid, or ſpiritleſs. 

The beer and the wine, as well within COPY: 

ma as above, have not been palled or deaded at all. | 


Bacon. 
Dzav-voms, aha £78 adj. dead and, 
do.] Deſtructive; 405 hie vous 3 


having the power to m ad. 
-Hold, O dear lord, your dead-doing hand, 

Then loud he cried, I am your humble thrall. 

Spenſer, 
They never care how many others 
They kill, without regard of mothers, 
Or wives, or children, ſo they can 
Make up ſome fierce dead-doing man. Hudibras, 


N 


leſs exigence. 
And have no power at all, nor ſhift, 


To help itſelf. at a dead - It. Hudibras. 


1. Deſtruftive ; mortal; murderous. 
She then on Romes calls, as if that name, 
Shot from the deudy level of a gut, 
Did murthee her. Szalſpeare. 
Dey mourning will, decay inore deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward ſprin | 
Give forrow pete. and [et the fluices go. B54 


2. Mortal; implacable. 

The Numidians,,i in number infinite, are deadly 
enemies unto the Turks. — 
DA DIY. adp. 


1. In a manner reſembling the dead. 
Like dumb ſtatùes, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star d each on N and look'd deadly pale . 
Shakſpeare. 


Young Arte beard, and up he ran with haſte, 
And aſk d him why he look'd ſa deadly wan? 
"on 
2. Mortally. F pl} » þ* x. 
I will break Pbarach's arms, and he ſhall | 

_ groan before him with the { groanings of a deadly 
- -wottndett man, Ezekiel. | 

3. Implacably ; irreconcileably; deſtrue- 
tively. 

4. It is ſometimes uſed in a ludierous ſenſe, 
only to enforce the ſignification of a 
word, 

* Metiled ſchoolboys, ſet to cuff, 4 
win not confeſs that they have done +a | 
Though dead!y weary. Orrery. | 
John had got an impreſſion, that Lewis was | | 
ſo deadly cunning a man, that he was afraid to 
venture himſelf alone with him. Arbutlinot. 


D#/avNtss. n. /. [from dead.] 
r. Frigidity ; want of warmth; want of, 
ardour; want of aſfection. 


by taking off our natural deadbtcfi and diffaffec- 


4 tion towards them. Rogers. | 


 faintueſs ; ; inactivity of the ſpirits. 
Your gloomy eyes betray a dea lueſi 
And iuward languiſhing. Diyden ard Lee's Oed 
3. Vapidneſs of liquors; loſs of ſpirit. 
Deadneſs or flatneſs in cyder is often occaſioned ' 
by the too free admiſſion of air into the veſſels. 
Martimer, ' 


| D&/aDnetTTLE. 3. ,. A weed; the ſame | 
with archangel. 

 D&AD-RECKONING. 2. /. [a ſea term.] 
That eſtimation or conjecture which the 
ſeamen make of the place where a ſhip 
is, by keeping an account of her way 

dy the log, by knowing the courſe they 

have ſteered by the compals, and by 
reQifying all with allowance for drift 
or lee-way ; fo that this 8 is 
without any obſervation of the ſun, 


þ 


1 


* — 


moon, and ſtars, aud is to be rectiliedl 


DeAap-LIFT. n. /. [dead and I..] 1 8085 ; 


His grace removes the deſect of inclination, | 
bg Dif From ſhouting er, and horns,” and dogs; he 


. Weakneſs of the vital powers; languor; 1 


DEA | 
av often as oy good obſeriation.can, be 


' DEAF. adj. [dogf, Dutch. 
1. Wanting the ſenſe of hearing. 
Come on my right, K* for this ear is deaf, 


 Shakſpeare, 

Infected minds 4 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſecrets, 
Shakſpeare, 


The chief defign bers intended is to inftruft 
ſuch as are deaf and dumb, and dumb only by 
conſequence of their want of hearing, IIoller, 

If any fins afflict our life 
{ With that prime ill, a talking wife 

- Till death ſhall bring the kind relief, 

We muſt be patient, or be deaf, 

Thus yau may ſtill be young to me, 

While L can better hear than ſee: 


* 


Prior. 


Ob ne'er may fortune ſhew her ſpite, 


To make me deaf, and mend my ſight. Swift. 


2. It has 4 before the thing that bught 


be heard, 
| I will be. deaf te pleading and excuſes ; 
Nor tears nor prayers ſhall purchaſe out abuſes, 
Shakſpeare, 
M 1 dof, _ men's = 1 
0 counſe 4 c not to flatte are. 
Whilſt virtue courts them; —+ alas, x re 
Fly from her kind embracing arms, 
| Deaf to her fondeſt call, blind to her. greateſt 
| charms, Roſcommon. 
Not ſo, for once ipdulg'd, 1 13 ſweep the 
main; 
| Deef to the call, or, hearing, n Dod. 
ope, too long with vain deluſion fed, 
Deaf to the rumour of fallacious fame, 
Gives to the roll of death his glorious name. Pope. 


3. Deprived of the power of hearing. 
Deaf with the noiſe, I took my baſty flight: 
No mortal courage can (upport the fright, Dry4d. 


4. Obſcurely heard. 
Nor —— is within, nor voice expreſs, 
But a daf noiſe of ſounds that never ccaſe; 
Confus'd and chiding like the hollow roar 
Of tides receding from th* inſulted ſhoar. Dyd. 
The reſt were ſeiz'd with ſullen diſcontent, 
And a deaf murmur baer the ſquadrons vent. 


þ 


Dryden, 

To Dear. | I wv. a. ffrom &,! To 
| 2*De'aren. F deprive of the power of 
hearing. | 


Hearing hath deaf d our ſailors ; and if they 
Know how to hear, there 's none know what to 
ſay. Done. 
A ſwarm of their aerial ſhapes appears, 
And, 'flutt'ring round his 190% Als deafs his ears. 
: Dryden, 
But Salius enters; and, exclaimning loud 
'F For juftice, deafens and diſturbs the crowd, Dry. 


LEACS 


flies, 
Deu ſen d and ſtunn'd with their promiſcuous cries, 
Adatſon. 


| Dart v. adv. [from deaf. ] 
1. Without ſenſe of ſounds. 
2. Obſcurely to the ear. 


| De'arnkss. u. J. [from deaf. ] 


1. Want of the power of hearing; want 


of ſenſe of ſounds. 
Thoſe who are deaf and dumb, are dumb by 
| conſequence from their deafneſs. Hier. 
The Dunciad had never been writ, but at bis 
requeſt, and for his deafneſs ; for, had he been 
able to converſe with me, do you think LE had 
amuſed my time ſo ill? Pope. 
2. Unwillingnefs to hear. 
| found fuch a deafneſt, that no declaration 
from the biſhops could take place. King Charles, 


DEAL. . % [deel, Dutch.] 


— 


1. Part. 
A great deal of that which nad been, 1 was now 
to be removed ont of the church, Halder. 


D E A 
2. Quantity; 

— — joined with different words, 
. to limit its meaning: as, /ome deah, in 
ſome degree, to, ſome amount: we now 
either ſay, @ great deal, or à deal with- 
out an adjective; but this is com- 


monly, if not always, ludicrous or con- 
temptuous. | 


When men's affections do frame their opinions, 


they are in defence of errour more earneſt, a 
great deal, than, for the moſt part, ſound be- 
lievers in the maintenance of truth, apprehending 
according to the nature of that evidence which 
ſcripture yieldeth. Heoker, 

There is, indeed, ſtore of matters, fitter and 
better a great deal for tcachers to ſpend time and 
labour in, ' Hooker, 


To 7 with them that weep, doth eaſe ſome 
cat z 
But ſorrow flouted at is double death. Shatſp, 
What a deal of cold buſineſs doth a man - miſ- 
pend the better part of life in! In ſcattering 
compliments, and tendering viſits. Ben Jonſon, 
The charge ſome dea thee haply honour may, 
That noble Dudone had while here he liv'd. 
=> Fairfax, 
Poſſibly ſome never ſo much as doubted of the 
fafety of their ſpiritual eſtate; and, if ſo, they 


have fo much the more reaſon, à great deal, to | 


doubt of it. South, 
The author, who knew that ſuch a deſign as 
this could not be carried on without a great deal 
of artifice and ſophiſtry, has puzzled and per- 
plexed his cauſe. Addiſon, 
3. [from the verb fo deal.] The art or 
practice of dealing cards. 
How can the. muſe her aid impart, 
Unfkili'd in all the terms of art? 
Or in harmonious numbers put 
The deal, the ſhuffle, and the cut? 
4. [deyl, Dutch. ] 
wood of pines. 


I have alſo found, that a piece of deal, far 
thicker than one would eafily imagine, being 


Swift, 
Fir-wood, or the 


purpoſely interpoſed betwixt my eye placed in a | 


room, and the clearer daylight, was not only 

ſomewhat tranſparent, but appeared quite through 

a lovely red. Boyle on Colours, 
To DEAL. v. a. [ deelen, Dutch, ] 


1. To diſtribute; to diſpoſe to different |, 


perſons. 


Deal thy bread to the hungry, and bring the 


poor that are caſt out to thy houſe. Iſaiah, 


One with a broken truncheon deals. his blows. | 


Dryden, 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 


And deals in whiſtling air his empty blows. Dryd. |. 


The buſineſs of mankind, in this life, being 
rather to act than to know, their portion of 
knowledge is dealt them accordingly. 

How Spain prepares her. banners'to unfold, 
And Rome als out her bleſſings and her gold. 

| a | Tickel, 

Had the great men of antiquity been poſſeſſed 
of the art of printing, they would have made an 
advantage of it, in dealing out their lectures to 
the publick. 


quor to the mob, there will be many drunk. 
| I/Satts, 
2. To ſcatter; to throw about. | 
Ke:p me trom the vengeance of thy darts, 
Winch Nivhe's devoted iſſue felt, 
When hifling through the ſkies the feather'd 
deaths were dealt, Dryden. 
3. To give gradually, or one after an- 
ther, 
The nigbtly mallet deals reſounging blows, 
Gay. 
4. To diſtribute the cards, 
To DEAL. v. n, 


1. To traffick ; to tranſact buſineſs; to 


trade, 


ree of more or leſs, It 


Addiſon. | 


Addiſon. |. 
It von dra! out great quantities of ftrong li- 


- 


DEA 
1x7 is generally better to dea by ſpeech than by 
letter; and by a man himſelf, than by the medi- 
ation of a third. Bacon. 
This is to drive a wholeſale trade, when all 
other petty merchants dea/ but for parcels. 
Decay of Piety. 
They buy and ſell, they deal and —_— | 
outh, 
With the fond maids in palmiſtry he dealt, 
They tell the ſecret which he firſt reveals. Prior, 
2. To act between two perſons ; to inter- 
vene, 


man, raiſeth his own credit with both, by pre- 
tending greater intereſt than he hath in _ 
aron, 


3. To behave well or ill in any tranſac- 


tion. 

I doubt not, if he will dea clearly and impar- 
tially, but that he will acknowledge all this to be 
true. Tillotſon, 

4. To act in any manner. : 
Two deep enemies, 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's diſturhers, 
Are they that I would have thee dea! upon. 


5. To Dear by, To treat well or ill. 


This ſeems a vitious uſe, ; 
Such an one deals not fairly by his own mind, 
nor conducts his own underſtanding . 
bote. 


6. To Deas in. To have to do with; 
to be engaged in; to 2 
Suiters are ſo diſtaſted wit 


W— 


firfi, is grown not only honourable, but alſo 
| gracious. Bacon, 
The Scripture forbids even the countenancing 
a poor man in his cauſe; which is a popular 
way of preventing juſtice, that ſome men have 
dealt in, though without that ſucceſs which they 
proproſed to themſelves, Atterbury, 
Among authors, none draw upon themſelves 
more diſpleaſure than thoſe who deal in political 
matters. | Addiſon, 
True logick is not that noiſy thing that deals all 
in diſpute, to which the former ages had debaſed 
irt. Watts' Dogick, 
7. ToDear with, To treat in any man- 
ner; to uſe well or ill. 

Neither can the Iriſh, nor yet the Engliſh 
lords, think themſelves wronged, nor hardly 
dealt with, to have that which is none of their 
own given to them, Sperſer's Ireland, 

Who then ſhall guide 
His people? Who defend? Will they not deal 
Worſe with his followers, than with him they 
dealt ? : Milton, 

If a man would have his conſcience deal 
clearly wit: him, he muſt deal ſeverely 20114 
that, Seuth*s Sermons, 

God did not only exerciſe this providence to- 
wards his own people, but he deal? thus alſo 
with other nations. Tilletfen, 

But I will a the more civilly witk his 
two poems, becauſe nothing 111 is to be ſpoken 
of the dead. Dryden, 

You wrote to me with the freedom of a friend, 
dealing plainly with me in the matter of my own 
tritle s. Pope. 

Reflect on the merits of the cauſe, as well as 
of the men, who have been thus deal? with by 
their country. Swift, 

8. To DzaL with. To contend with. 

If ſhe hated me, I ſhould know what paſſion 
to deal with, Sidney, 

Geatlemen were commanded to remain in the 
country, to govern the people, eaſy to be dealt 
with whilſt they ſtand in fear. Hayward, 

Then you upbraid me; I am pleas'd to ſec 
You 're not ſo perfect, but can fail like me: 

I have no God to deal with, Dryden. 


P 


To DEA'LBATE. v. a. [dealbo, Lat.] 
To.whiten ; to bleach, 


Sometimes he that dealt between man and 


Shakſpeare, ' 
1 The thoughts of others, 


delays and abuſes, | 
that plain-dealing, in denying to deal in ſuits at | 


%. —R. 
- 
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DEA 
DeartBa'rion. n. , [dealbatio, Latin. ] 
The act of bleaching or whitening 
rendering things white which were not 
ſo before : a word in little uſe, | 


All ſeed is white in viviparous animals, and 


ſuch as have pre ring veſſels, wherein it re- 
ceives a manifold deulbation. Brown, 


Dr'aLER. a. J. [from deal.] 
1. One that has to do with any thing. 

I find it common with theſe ſmall dealcrs in 
wit and learning, to give themſelves a title from 
their firſt adventure. | Swift. 

2. A trader or trafficker, 

Where fraud is permitted and connived at, the 
honeſt dealer is always undone, and the knave 
gets the advantage, Gulliver's Travels. 

3- A perſon who deals the cards. 
DE'ar.inG. . /. [from deal.] 
„„ 13 - ll 
Concerning the dealings of men, who admi- 
niſter gavernment, and unto whom the execu- 
tion of that law belongeth, they have their judge, 
who ſitteth in heaven. Hooker, 
| ; What theſe are 
Whoſe own hard dealings teach them to ſuſpect 
Shakſpeave, 
But this was neither one pope's fault, nor one 
+ Prince's deſtiny : he muſt write a ſtory of the 
empire, that means to tell of all their dea/ings 
in this kind. 
2. Intercourſe. = 
| It were to be wiſhed, that men would pro- 

mote the happineſs of one another, in all their 

private dealings, among thoſe who lie within 

their influence. Addiſon, 
3. Meaſure of treatment; mode in which 
dne treats another. | 

God's gracious dealings with men, are the aids 
and auxiliaries neceſſary to us in the purſuit of 
piety. ammuynd, 

4. Traffick ; buſineſs. 

The doctor muſt needs die rich ; he had great 

dealings in his way for many years. Swife., 
DEAMBULA'TION. . / [ deambulatio, 

Latin. ] The act of walking abroad. 
Dra'mBuLaTORY. ad;. [ deamvulo, Lat:] 


Relating to the practice of walkin 
abroad, i 


DEAN. . /. ¶ decunut, Latin; - deyen, 
French. From the Greek word u; in 
Engliſh, ten; becauſe he was anciently 
ſet over ten canons or prebendaries at 
leaſt in ſome cathedral church, Ay- 
Me.] The ſecond dignitary of a dio- 

As there are two foundations of cathedral 
churches in England, the old and the new (the 
new are thoſe which Hemy viii. upon ſup- 
preſſion of abheys transformed from abbot or 
prior, and convent, to dean and chapter) ſo there 
are two means of creating theſe deans; for thoſe 
of the old foundation are brought to their dig- 
nity much like biſkops, the king firit ſending 
out his conge” d'e/rre to the chapter, the chapter 
then chuſing and the biſhop confirming them, 
and giving his mandate to inſtal them. Thoſe 
of the new foundation are, by a ſhorter chan ſe, 
inſtalled by virtue of the King's letters patent, 
without either election or confu m tion, | 

This word is alſo applied to divers, that are 
chief of ceitain peculiar churches or chapels; as 
the dran of the King's chapel, the dear of the 
Arches, the dean of St. George's chapel at Wind- 
ſor, and the wan of Bocking in Eiſex, Cow, 

| The dean and canons, or prebends, of cathe- 
dral churches, were of great uſe in the church; 
they were not only to be of counſel with the 
biſhop for his revenue, but chiefly for govern» 
ment. in cauſes eccleſiaſtical, Vie rour beſt 
means to prefer ſuch to thoſe places who are fit 
for that purpoſe. - Econ, 
Ua u. ſ. [from dean. ] 


Raleigh, 


w- 


— 


| 
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D EA 
1. The office of a dean. 
He could no longer keep the 
chapel - royal. 
. The revenue of a dean. 
Put both deans in one ; ot, if that 's too much 


rrouble, 
Inftead of the deans make the * 


Take her by the hand, away with her to the 
deanery, and diſpatch it quickly. Shakſpeare. 
Dr&'awsnry. n, ,. [from dean.) The of. 
| fice aud rank of a dean. 
DEAR. adi. [ deon, Saxon. ] 
1. Beloved ; favorrite; darling. 
Your brother Glo'fter hates you. 
—»Oh, no, he loyes me, and be holds me drar, 
| Shakſpeare. 
The dear, dear, name ſhe bathes in flowing 
tears, | 
Hangs o'er the tomb. Addiſon. 
And the laſt joy was dearer than the reſt. Pope. 
2. Valuable ;- of a high price; coſtly. 
What made directors cheat the South-ſea year ? 
To feed un ven*ſon when it fold ſo dear. Pope. 
8. Scarce; not plentiful: 


3. The honſe of a dean. 


+ "I fume to be ſometimes uſed in 


Shuk/peare for deer; ſad; hateful ; 


rievous, NT IT 
What focliſh boldneſs brought thee to their | 
mercies, 
Whom thou in terms ſo bloody, and ſo dear, 
Haſt made thine enemies ? Twelfth Night. | 
Let us return, | 
And ftrain what other means is left unto vs 
In our dear peril. | 
Some dear cauſe 
Will in concealment wrapt me 
When I am known aright, you ſhall not grieve 
Lending me this acquaintance. King Lear, 
Would I bad met my deareft ſoe in heav'n, 
Or ever I had ſeen that day. Hamlet. 
Thy other baniſh'd fon, with his dear fight 
Struck pale and bloodleſs. Titus And on, 
Dear, n. , A word of endearment; 


* That kifs | 


I carried from thee, dear; and my true lip | 
Hath virgin'd it e'er fince. 8 are. 
Go, dear.z each minute does new danger bring. 


Dryden, 
See, 2 
How laviſh nature has adorn'd the year. Dryden. 
Drax BO H. adj. [dear and bogbt.] 
Purchaſed at a high price. 
O fleeting joys 
Of Paradiſe, dearboug ht with laſting woe. Milt. 
dach derhought bleſſings happen ev'ry day, 
Becauſe we know not for what things to pray. 
| Dryden. 


» 


a-while : 


Forget not what my ranſom coſt, 
Wor les niy dearbought ſoul be loft. Roſcommon. 


Dranlix G. 3. /. [now written daring. } 
Favourite. : 
They do feed on nectar, heavenly wiſe, 
With Hereules and Hebe, and the reit 
Or Venus Jeariings, through her bounty bleſt. 


Spenſer. 
Pr/anty. adv. [from dear.] 


3. With great fonIJnef;. 
For the wnqueſtionable virtues of her perſon 
and mind, he loved her dearly. oon. 
2. At a high price. 
s It is — and then alſo bought 
dearly enough with ſuch a nine. Nacan. 
Turnus thall dearly pay for fth ſorſworn; | 
And corps, and ſwords, and ſhiclds, on Tyber | 
born. Br yden. 
My father dotes, and let him ſtill dote on; 
He buys his miles d:arly with his throne. 
Dryden. 


as, 4 dear 


4 


| 


. 


4 


| 


| 


D E A 


To mend clothes. See DAR N. 
De/arness. u. J. [from dear.] 
1. Fondneſs ; kindneſs ; love. | 

My brother holds you well, and in dearneſs of 
heart bath holp to effect your caſuing marriage. 
F Shakſpeare. 


dearneſs of friendſhip between them two. Bacon. | 
He who hates his neighbour mortally, and 
wiſely too, muſt profeſs all the dearneſs and | 
friendſhip, with readineſs to ſerve him. South. | 
2. Scarcity ; high price, | 
Landlords prohibit tenants from plowing) | 
which is ſeen in the dearneſs of corn, Saut. 
Dr ARNLVY. adv. [ deonn, __ 
entiys privately ; unſeen, Obſolete. 
At laſt, as chanc'd them by a foreſt fide 
» To pals, for ſuccour from the ſcorching ray, 
They heard a rueful voice, that dearnly cried 
With piercing thritks, Spenſer, 
DearTH. a. , from dar.] 
1. Scarcity which makes food dear, 


In times of dcerth, it drainzd much coin out 
of the kingdom, to furniſh us with corn from 
foreign parts. | Bacon, 

ere have been terrible years dearths of corn, 

and every place is ſtrewed with beggars z but 

dearths are common in better clidiatcs, and our 

evils here lie much deeper. Swift, 
2. Want; need; fatnine. 

Pity the dearth that I have pined in, 

By longing for that food ſo long a time. Shakſp. 

Of every tree that in the garden grows, | 
Eat freely with glad heart; fear here no dearth. 


Milton. 
3. Barrenneſs; ſterility. | | 
The French have brought on themſelves that | 
dearth of plot, and narrowneſs of imagination, 
which may he obſerved in all their plays. Dryd. 
To DEartYCULATE. v. a. [de and ar- 
ticulus, Latin.] To disjoint; to diſ- 
member. Did. 
DEATH. 3. J [dea ß, Saxon.] 
1. The extinction of life; the departure 
of the ſoul from the body. 
He is the mediator of the New Teſtament, that 

by means of death, for the redemption of the 
tranſgreſſions, they which are called might re- 

ceive the promife of eternal inheritance. 


| Hebrews. © 
They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, 


| 


4 


either in nativity or death. Shakſpeare. 
Death, a neceſſa | 
Will come, when it will come. Shakſpeare. 


He muſt his acts reveal, 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laſt hour of unrepenting dearh, Dryden. 
2. Mortality; deſtruction. 
How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth, 
In riddles and affairs of death? 


3. The ſtate of the dead. 
In ſwiniſh ſleep 


4 


ö 


| Their drenched natures lie, as in a deat#, Shak. 


The manner of dying. 

Thou ſhalt die the deaths of them that are flain 
in the midſt of the ſeas. Ezekiel. 
5. The image of mortality repreſented 
by a ſkeleton. 
I had rather be married to a death's head, with 

a bone in his mouth, than to either of theſe, 
Shakſpeare, 


Tf I gaze now, tis but to ſee 
What manner of death*s head *rwill be, 
When it is free | 
From that freſh upper ſu in, 


The gazer's joy, and fin. Sw-k/ing. 


To Deann, e. . {bynnan, Sax, to hide.) | 


The whole ſenate dedicated an altar to Friend- 
ſhip, as to a goddeſs, in reſpeR of the great | 


'1 


| Drarnrzss. adi. [from death,)] 
Shakſpeare. | 


6. Murder; the act of deſlroying life un- 


lawfully. 
As in manifeſting the ſweet influence of bis 


DEA 


merey, on the ſevere ſtroke of his Juſtice 
this, — to ſuffer a man of death 2 | vo 


7. Cauſe of death. 


They cried out, and ſaid, O t 

thiſe is hath in the pot. r PRE Kings 
He caught his death the laſt county-ſcfhons, 
where he would go to ſce juſtice done to a 
widow woman. , Addiſon, 
8. Deſtroyer, 
All the endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with 
Hector, and be the death of him, is the intrigue 

which comprehends the battle of the laſt day. 
Breome's Viewef E pic Poetry. 


9. [In poetry. ] The inſtrument of death. 
* cat ht inviſible come wing'd with fire; 
They hear a dreadful noiſe, and ſtraiglit expire. 

ryden, 


, 


Dr 
Sounded at once the bow, and ſwiftly flies 
The feather'd dearth, and hiffes thro' the ſkics. 
aw 9p 2. 
Ott, as in airy rings they kim the heath, 
The clam'rous lapwings feel the leaden dasz. 


Pope. 
to. [In theology. ] Damnation; Aertal 
torments. 

We pray that God will keep us from all fin 
and wickedneſs, from our ghoſily enemy, and 
from everlaſting death, _ Church Catechiſm. 

Dt'aTHBED. n. /. [death and Bed.] The 
bed to which a man is confined by 
am ſickneſs, _ 

weet foul, take heed, take heed of peri 
Thou art on thy death-bed. Sage. 

Thy death-bed is no leſſer than the land 
Wherein thou lieft in reputation ſick. Shakſpeare, 

Theſe are ſuch things as a man ſhall temem- 
ber with joy upon his death-bed ; ſuch as ſhall 
cheer and warm his heart, even in that laſt and 
bitter agony. South's Sermons, 

Then round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhould 


| 


run, 
And joy us of our conqueſt early won, Dry. 
A deut. bed 4 certainly the * ng 
bling fight in the world. Collier, 
A death-bed repentance ought not indeed to 
be negleRed, becauſe it is the laſt thing that we 
can do, | Atterbury, 
Fame ean never make us lie down conten- 


tedly on a deathebed, Pape. 
death and full.} Full 


De'aTHFUL. adj. [ 
of ſlaughter ; deſtructive ; murderous. 


Your cruelty was ſuch, as you would ſpare his 
life for many deathful torments. Sidney. 
Time itſelf, under the deathfu? ſhade of whoſe 
wings all things wither, hath wuſted that lively 
virtue of nature in man, and beaits, and * 
aleigh, 
Blood, 2 and dearhſul deeds, are in that 
noiſe, 
Ruin, deſtruction at the utmoſt point, MI. 
Theſe eyes behold 
The dearhfut ſcene j princes on princes roll 


N 


ö 


92 
ope, 
| : Im- 
mortal ; never dying; everlaſting. 
God hath only immortality, though angels and 
human ſouls be deathleſi. Boyle. 
Thcir temples wreatl:'d with leaves, that ſtill 
renew ; 
For deathleſs laurel is the victor's due. Dryden, 
Faith and hope themſelves ſhall die, 
While deatklefs charity remains, Prior, 
DE'ATHLIKE. ad. [death and like,] Re- 
ſembling death; till; gloomy ; mo- 
tionleſs ; placid ; calm; peaceful; un- 
diſturbed ; reſembling either the hor. 


rours or the quietneſs of death. 
Why doft thou let thy brave ſoul lie ſuppreſt 
In deathlike flumbers, while thy dangers crave 
A waking eye and hand? ; Craſhaxs, 
A deathlile ſleep! 
A gentle waſting to immortal life ! Milton. 
On ſcas, on earth, and all that in them dwell, 


A deathlike quiet and deep ſilence fell, lter, 


| 


Maek melancholy fits, and round her throws 
A deathlike flumber, and a dread repoſe, Pope. 
DeaTtn's-p00k. [death and door, } A near 
approach to death ; the gates of death. 
„ Av. It is now a low phraſe.” 
I myſcif knew a perſon of great ſanctity, who 
was afflicted to death's-dcor with a vomiting. - 
5 Taylor's Worthy Communicant 
There was a poor young woman, that had 
brought herſelf even to death's-door with grief for 
her ſick huſband, L' Eftrange. 
De'aTHSMAN. n. /. [death and man.] 
Executioner; hangman ; headſman; he 
that executes the ſentence of death. 
| He 's dead; I'm only fo 
He had no other deathſman, 
As deathjmen you have rid this ſweet young 
prince. Shakſpeare. 
De'atHwaATCH. n. /. | death and watch. 
An inſe& that makes a tinkling noiſe 
like that of a watch, and is ſuperſtiti- 
ouſly imagined to prognoſticate death. 
The ſolemn deathwatchk click'd the hour ſhe 
died. Gay. 
We learn to preſage approaching death in a 


foraily by ravens, and little worms, which we 
theretore call a deat/irvatch, Watts. 


Miſers are muckworms, ſilk worms beaus, 
And deathwatches phy ſicians. 5 


To DEA'URATE. v.g. ¶ deauro, Lat.) 
To gild, or cover with gow Dia. 

DRAURATTTION. . / [from deaurate.] 
The act of gilding. 

DEBAccul,'tioN.n./. [debacchatio, Lat.] 


Shakfpeare. 


A raging ; a madneſs, Dit. 


To D:B4's. v. a. [from bar.) To ex- 


clude; to preclude ; yo ſhut out from 
any thing; to hinder, | 
The ſaxac boats and the ſame buildings are 
found in countries debarred from all commerce 
by unpaſſable mountains, lakes, and deſarts. 


Raleigh's Eſſays. 


Not ſo ſtrictly hath our Lord impos'd 
Labour, as to debar us when we need 


DEB 
. whieh favour the other, is fo- far from giving 
truth its due value, that it wholly * 
k. 


4. To adulterate; to leſſen in value by 
baſe admixtures, 


He reformed the coin, which was much adul- 


king Stephen. Hale. 
Words ſo debas*'d and hard, no ſtone 
Was hard enough to touch them on, Hudibras. 


DzBA'SEMENT. n. /. [from debaſe.] The 


tion. 
It is a wretched d-baſcement of that ſprightly 


faculty, the rongue, thus to be made the in- 
rerpreter to a goat or boar, Gov. e 


DeBa'str: n. /. [from debaſe.] He that 
debaſes; he that adulterates; he that 
degrades another ; he that ſinks the va- 
lue of things, or deſtroys the dignity of 
perſons. | 

DEBa'TABLE. adj, [from debate.) Diſ- 
putable ; ſubje& to controverſy. 


ſtored to the Scots, Hayward, 
DEBATE. n. /. [debat, French, ] | 


1. A perſonal diſpute ; a controverſy. 

A way that men ordinarily uſe, to force others 
to ſubmit to their judgments, and receive their 
opinion in debate, is to require the adverſary to 
admit what they allege as a proof, or to aſſign a 
better. Locke, 

It is to diffuſe a light over the underſtanding, 
in our enquiries aſter truth, and not to furniſh 
the tongue with debate and controverſy, Watts. 

2. A quarrel; a conteſt: it is not now 
uſed of hoſtile conteſt, | 

Now, lords, if heav'n doth give ſucceſsful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors, 

We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 
And draw ao ſwords but what are ſanctified. 


*Tis thine to ruin realms, o'erturn a ſtate ; 
Betwixt the deareſt friends to raiſe debate. Dryd. 


terated and debaſed in the times and troubles of 


| at of debaſing or degrading ; degrada- 


Shakſpeare. 


„ 7” = 


1 
Tongue. 


The French requeſted, that the debatable | 
ground, and the Scottiſh hoſtages, might be re- 
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2, To corrupt with leweneſs. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and 
uires, 
Men „ ve fo debauch d and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn. Shakſpeare. 
3. To corrupt by intemperance. _ 
No man's reaſon did ever dictate to him, that 
it is reaſonable for lim to debauch himiclf by in- 
remperance and hrutiſh ſenſuality. 


Draven. . /. [from the verb.] 


t. A fit of intemperance. 


He will for ſome time contain himſelf withia 
the bounds of ſobriety ; till within a liitie white 
he recovers his former debauck, and is well again, 
and then his appetite returns. ; Calumy. 

2. Luxury; exceſs ; lewdneſs. 

The firſt phy ſicians by dehavch were made; 

Exceſs began, and Noth ſufiains, the trade. Dryd. 
 DeBaucne's. . . [from deſbauche, Fr. 
A lecher ; a drunkard; a man given to 
intemperance. | 
Could we but prevail with the greateſt d&- 
banckees arnongft us to change their lives, we 
ſhould find it no very hard matter to change their 
judgments, South. 


{DEBa'vcurn. n. / [from debauch.) One 


who ſeduces others to intemperance or 
| lewdneſs; a corrupter. 


Dena/ucutry. a. /. [from debauch.) The 


practice of exceſs ; intemperance ; lewd- 
neſs. i 
ſe vices by their contrary virtues; hypo- 
Wy ſober +, and Sd by tempe- 
rance. c Spratt, 
Theſe magiſtrates, inftead of leſſening noi mi- 
ties, occaſion juſt twice as much debauchery as 
there would be without them. Suit. 
DinA uchuteRN T. . / [from debauch.] 
The act of debauching or vitiating; 
corruption. | 
They tuld them ancient ſtories of the raviſh- 
ment of chaſte maidens, or the debauchment of 
nations, or the extreme poverty of learned per- 
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Refreſhment, whether food, or talk between, 70 DEBa'Tt. v. 4. [debatre, French. ] 1 ell — fre * £ 
F = — e 4 k 0 Milton. | To controvert; to diſpute; to conteſt, Y Arn P ui = i OP 
hog Hare have" py e e Debate thy cauſe with thy neighbour himſelf, To PEBELLATE. 5 tin. ] To con- 
ployed in laying chains and fetters upon us, in | and diſcover not a ſecret to another. Proverbs, quer; to overcome in war. Not in 
debarring us of our wiſhes, and in croſfing our 


He could not debate any thing without ſome 


moſt reaſonable de ſires. Sift. commotion, even when the argument was not of | 


ule. 


To DrBA'RB. v. a. [from de and barbs, 
Lat.] To deprive of his beard. Dig. 


To DEBA4'RK. v. a. [debarguer, French.) 
To dilembark. Did. 


To DEBA'SE. v. a. [from 34/8. 


1. To reduce from a higher to a lower 


ſtate. 
Homer intended to teach, that pleaſure and 
ſenſuality debaſe men into beafts. Prenme. 
As much as you raiſe filver, vou debufe 
gold, for they are in the condition of two things 
put in oppoſite ſcales; as much as the one riſes, 
the other falls. Locke. 
2. To make mean; to, ſink into mean- 


neſs ; to make defpicable ; to degrade. 

Tt is a kind of taking God's name in vain, to 
del aſe religion with ſuch frivolous diſputes. 

| Hooker. 

A man of large poſſeſſions has not leiſure to 

conſider of every ſhght expence, and will not 

debaſe himſelf to the management of every trifle, 


Dryden, 
Reſtraining others, yet himſelf not free; 


Made impotent by pow'r, debas'd by dignity, |, 


5 7 . Diyden. 
3. To ſink; to vitiate with meanneſs, 
He ought 1g be careful of not letting his ſubje& 


debaſe his ſtyle, and betray him into a meanneſs | 
Adcifen, . 


of expreſſion. 


Hunting after arguments to make good one 
fide of à queſtion, aud wholly to retuſe theſe 


Dran. n. ſ. {from debate. | 


moment. Clarendon, 
20 DEBATTE. v. . 


1. To deliberate. 
Your ſcv'ral ſuits 
Have been confider'd and debated on. 
2. To diſpute. 


He preſeats that great ſoul debating upon the 


ſuhje&t of liſe and death with his intimate 
friends. 


DeBa'rervi. adj. [from debate.) 


1. [Ot perſons. ] Quarrelſome; conten- 
tious. 


Shakſp. 


2. [Of things.] Conteſted ; occaſioning 


quarrels, 


DeBA'TEMENT. n. /. from debate.] Con- 
troverſy; deliberation. 


Without debatement further, more or leſs, 
He ſhould the bcarers put to ſudden death. 


Sha&ſpes Fe, 


A diſ- 
putant ; a controvertiſt. 
To DEBA'UCH. v. a. [deſbaucher, Fr. 
del acchari, Latin. 
1. To corrupt; to vitiate. 


A man mult have got his conſcience thoroughly 
debauched and haidened, before he can arrive to 
the height of fin. Soutnh, 

This it is to counſel things that are unjuſt; 
firſt, to dcbauch a king to bienk his laws, and 


then to ſeek protection. Dry en. 


5 


Tatler, | 


It doth notably ſet forth the conſent of all na- 


; E and debellating of giants, munſters, and 
foreign tyrants, not only as lawful, but as meti- 
- torious even of divine honvur. 


Him long of old 
Thou didft debe, and down from keaven caſt 


With all his army. Milton. 
DeBELLa'tion. n. { [from dcbellatin, 
Lat.] The act of conquer ing in war. 


DeBe'NTURE, n. /. [detentur, Lat. from 
 debeo.) A writ or note, by which a 
debt is gJarmed. 
You modern wits, ſhould each man bring his 
claim, 
Have deſperate deben!wres on your fame; 
And little would be leſt you, I'm afraid, 
If all your debts to Greece and Rome were paid. 
| Sit. 
Ds's1Lr, adj. { debilis, Latin.] Weak; 
feeble ; languĩd; faint; without ſtrength; 
. imbecile ; impotent. 
I have not waih'd my noſe that bled, 
Or foil'd ſome dee wretch, which without note 
There's many elſe have done. Shatſpeare, 


To DEBI'LITATE. v. 4. [detilits, I. a. 


tin.] To weaken; to make faint; to 
enſeeble; to emaſculate. 

In the luſſ of the eye, the luſt of the fleſh, and 
the mide of life, they ſeemed as weakly to fail 
as their debilireted polterity ever after. 


Bacon. 


Bene. 


| 


tions and ages, in the approbatiun of the extir- 


4 
3 
! 


Rides day and night. 
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| The 'fpirits being rendered fanguid, are - 
capable of purifying the blood, and debſlitated in 


act1aQing nutriment. Harvey on Conſump, 


Dsniltita'TION, n. /. [from debilitatio, 

Latin. ] The a& of weakentug. 

The weakneſs cannot return any thing of 
frength, bonour, or ſafety to the head, but a 
d261{ttation and ruin. King Charles. 

Dravirry: n. / [debilitar, Lat.] Weak- 
neſs ; feebleneſs ; languor; faintneſs; 
ur becility. 

* Wechtl 1 am partaker of thy paſſion, 

And in thy caſe do glaſs mine own debility. 
Sidney 
' Aliment too vaprous or perſpirable will tub- 
ert it to the incunventencies uf too ſtrong a per- 
piration, which are de, faintae(s, and ſome- 
Ames ſudden death, Arluthnot. 


DEBON AIR. 45. [debonnarre, French. ] 
Elegant; civil; well bred; gentle; 
complaiſant. Obſolete. 
Crying, let be that lady debmnary, 
"Thos recreant knight, and ſoon thyſelf prepare 
To battle, if thou mean her love to gain. Spenſer. 
Zephyr met her once a-maying; 
pid her with thee, a daughter fair, 
So buxom, blithe, and d-bonaty. Milton. 
The nature of the one is debonair and accoſta- 
dle; of the other, retired and ſupereilious; the 
one quick and ſprightful, the other flow and ſa- 
turaine. Howel's Vocal Foreſt. 
And ſhe that was not only paſſing fairy 
But was withal diſcreet and debonairy 
Reſolv'd the paſſive doArine to fulfil, Dryden. 


DrnoNa'ikLY. adv. [from debonair.] 


Elegantly ; with a genteel air. 
DEBT. n. /. [debitum, Latin; dette, Fr.] 
1, That which one man owes to another. 
There was one that died greatly in debt: Well, 
gys ene, if he be gone, then he hath carried five 
nundted ducats of mine with him into the other 
worid, Bacon's Apophthegms. 
The debt of ten thouſand talents, which the 
fervant owed the king, was no flight ordinary 
ſum. Duppa's Devotions. 
To this great loſs a ſea of tears is due; 
But the whole debt not to be paid by you. Haller. 
Swift, a thouſand pounds in d-br, 
Takes horſe, and in a mighty fret 
Swift. 
2. That which any one is obliged to do or 


ſuffer, 
Your ſon, my lord, has paid a ſoldier's debt; 


He only liv'd but till ue was a man, 
Bur like a man he died. Shakſpeare*'s Mach, 


De'sTED. part. [from debt. To DE Rr 
is not found.) Indebted ; obliged to. 


Which do amount to tarce odd ducats more 
Than 1 ſtand de to this gentleman, Sp. 


De'sTOR, 1. J. [debitor, Latin. } 
1. He that owes ſomething to another. 
L am a debtor both to the Greeks and to the 


Barbarians, both to the wile and to the unwiſe. 
Romans. 


2. One that owes money. : 
I'll bring your latter hazard back again, 
And thankfully reft debtor forthe firſt. Shatfp. 
If he his ample palm 
Should haply on ill-fated ſhoulder lay 
Of d:btor, ftraight his body to the touch 
Obſequious, as whilom knights were wont, 
To ſome enchanted caſtle is conveyed, Philips, 
There died my father, no man's dehter; 
Ard there I'll die, nor worfe, nor better, Pope. 
Tue caſe of debtors in Rome, tor the firſt four 
centuries, was, after the ſet time for payment, 
no choice but either to pay, or be the creditor's 
{lave, Swift. 
3. One ſide of an account book, 
When I look upon the debtor ſidc, I find ſuch 
wwamerable articles, that I want, arithmetick 


DEC 
to eaſt chem up; but when I look upon the cre- 


ditor's fide, I hind luit.e more than blank paper. 
Addiſon 


DeBuLLt'TION. 2. /. [ debullitio, Latin. ] 
A bubbling or ſeething over. Dis. 

Decacu'miNaTED. adj. [ decacuminatus, 
Latin.) Having the top or point cut 
off. Dis. 

Deca'vr. n. /½ [Dla decat, Latin. ] 
The ſum of ten; a number containing 
ten. 

Men were not only out in the mumber of ſome 
days, the latitude of a few years, but might be 
wide by whole olympiads, and divers decades of 
years. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

We make cycles and periods of years; as 
decades, centuries, and chiliads, chiefly for the uſe 
of computations in hiſtory, chronology, and aftro- 
nomy. Holder on Time. 

All __ by ten; whole decades, when they 

Ine . 
Muſt want a Trojan flave to pour the wine. Pape. 
Dz'caveEnCY. n. /. [decadence, Trench. ] 
Decay ; fall. 3... 3 
DEe"caGoN. n. /. [from Gize, ten, and 
youy a corner. ] A plain figure in geo- 
metry, having ten fides and angles. 
D#'caLoGUuE. n. / [Nee e. The 
ten commandments given by God to 


Moſes. 


The. commands of God are clearly revealed 
both in the deca/ogue and other parts of ſacred 
writ. Hammond. 


To DECA'MP. v. a. [decamper, French. ] 
To ſhift the camp; to move off. 
Deca'meMENT. n./. [from deramp. ] The 

act of ſhifting the camp. 
To DEC'ANT. v. a. £55 Lat. de- 


Take aqua fortis, and diſſolve in it ordinary 
coined filver, and pour, the coloured ſolution 
into twelve times as much fair water, and then 
decant or filtrate the rairture, that it niay be very 


clear. Beyle. 
They attend him daily as the ir chief, 
Decant his wine, and carve his beef. Swift, 


DECANTA'TION. n. /. [ decantation, Fr.] 
The act of decanting or pouriog off 
clear. | 

'Deca'nTER. n. /. [from decant.] A glaſs 
veſſel made for pouring of liquor clear 
from the lees. 

To Deca'eiTATE. v. a. [decapito, Lat.] 
To behead. 

To DECAY. v. n. [decheoir, Fr. from de 
and cadere, Latin. | To loſe excellence; 
to decline from the flate of perfection; 
to be gradually impaired, 

The monarch oak, 


Turee centuries he grows, and three he lays 
Supreme in ſtate, and in three more decays, 
Dryden. 
The garlands fade, the vows are worn away; 
So dies her love, and ſv my hopes decay. Pope. 


To Deca'y. v. a. To impair; to bring 


to decay. 
Infirmity, that decays the wiſe, doth ever 
make better the fool. - Shakſpeare. 


you cut off to putrify, to ſee whether it will de- 
cay the reſt of the ſtock. Bacon. 
He was of a very ſmall and decayed fortune, 
and of no good education. Clarendon. 
Decay'd by time and wars, they only prove 
Their — beauty by your former love. 
Dryden. 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, 


be 
Decay d and withe 7 ſrom theit infancy. Dryden, 


of 


canter, Fr.] To pour off gently by | 


_ inclination. 


Cut off a ſtock of a tree, and lay that which 


929 
5618 
It le fo ordered, that almoſt every thing which 
corrupts the ſoul decays the body. Ada. 
1. Decline from the ſtate of perfection; 
ſtate of depravation or diminution. 
What comtort to this great decay may come, 
Shall be applied, Shapſpeafe. 
She has been a fine lady, and paints and hides - 
Her decays very well. Ben Jonſon. 
And thoſe decays, to ſpeak the naked truth, 
Through the defects ofage, were crimes of youth. 
g a Denham, 
By reaſon of the tenacity of fluids, and at- 
trition of their parts, and the weakne(s'of elaſ- 
' ticity in ſohids, motion is much more apt to be 
lot than got, and is always upon the ac y, 


Newton, 
Each may feel increaſes and decays, 


And ſee now clearer and now darker days. Pope. 
Taught, half by reaſon, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly paſs away. 
* 45 Pope. 
2. The effects of diminution; the marks 
of decay. 

They think, that whatever is called old muft 
have the decay of time upon it, and tiuth tos 
were liable to mould and rottenneſs. Locke, 

3. Declenſion from proſperity. 
And if thy brother be waxen poor, and fallen 
in decay with thee, then thou ſhalt telleve him. 
| Leviticus, 
Jam the very man 
That, from your fuft of difference and decay, 
Have follow'd your ſad ſteps, Shakſpeare, 
4. The cauſe of decline. 

He that ſeeketh to be eminent amongſt able 

men, hath a great taſk; but that is ever good for 

the publick: but he that plots to be the ouly 
figure among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. 

f ' Bacon. 

5 [from decay.] That 
which cauſes decay. #3 fel 

Your water is a ſore decayer of your whoreſon 

dead body. Shakſpeare*s Ilamlet 
DECE'ASE. 3. V [deceſſuc, Lat.] Death; 
departure from life. 

Lands are by human law, in ſome places, af- 
ter the owner's deceaſe, divided unto all his chil- 
dren; in ſome, all deſcendeth to the eldeſt ſon, 

| | ' Fiooker, 

To DEece'ast. v. n. [decedo, Latin.] To 
die; to depart from life, 

He tells us Arthur is deceas*d to-night. Shak, 

You ſhall die 
Twice now, where others that mortality 
In her fair arms holds, ſhall but once deceaſe. 
Chapman, 
His lateſt victories ſlill thickeſt came, 
As, near the eentre, motion doth increaſe; 

Till he, preſs*d down by his own weighty name, 
Did like the veſtal under ſpoils deceaſe. Dryden, 

DECE'IT. =. /. [decepiio, Latin.] 

1. Fraud; a cheat; a fallacy; any prac- 
tice by which falſchood is made to paſs 
for truth. _ 4 

My lips ſhall not ſpeak wickedneſs, nor my 


' Deca'ver. . / 


tongue utter deceit. Jeb. 
2. dtratagem; artiſice. 
His demand 
Springs not from Edward's well- meant honeſt 
love, ' | 


But from deceit bred by neceſſity. Shatſp. 
3. In law. ] A ſubtile wily ſhift or de- 
vice; all manner of craft, ſubtilty, guile, 
fraud, wilineſs, fleightneſs, cunning, 
covin, colluſion, practice, and offence, 
uſed to deceive another man by any 
means, which hath no other proper or 
particular name but offence, Covell. 


Dxce'iTFUL. adj. [ deceit and full, ] Frau- 
dulent ; full of deceit, 
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a I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful. 
Tue lovely young Lavinia once had friends, 
And fortune ſmil'd,' deceitful, on her birth. - 
r | _ Thomſon, 
” Dece'irevLLy. adv. [from  deceitſul.] 
Fraudulently ; with deceit. 


| *"Exercife of form may be deceirfully diſpatched 
of courſe.” full Motto, 


Dece'TtrurNness. n. / [from deceitful.) | 


The quality of being fraudulent ; ten- 
_ dency to deceive, 


The care of this world, and. the deceitfulneſs of | 


riches, choke the word, and he becometh un- 

fruitful, Matthew, 
DEecE'tvABLE. adj, [from deceive.] 
1. Subject to fraud; expoſed to impoſture. 


Man was not only deceivable in his integrity, 
but the angels of light in all their clarity, Brown, 


How would thou uſe me now, blind, and 
thereby | 


| Deceivable, in moſt things as a child 
Helpleſs ? hence eaſily contemn'd and ſcorn'd, 
And laft neglected. Milton, 
2. Subject to produce errour; deceitful. .- 
It 1s good to confider of deformity, not as a 
fign, which is more deceivable, but as a cauſe 
which ſeldom faileth of the effect. Bacon. 
He received nothing but fair promiſes, which 
proved deceivable. Hayward, 
| O everfailing truſt 

In mortal ftrength ! and oh, what not in man 

Deceivable and vain ? Milton. 


DEcE'tVABLENESS. n./. [from deceivable. | 


Liableneſs to be deceived, or to deceive- 


He that has a great patron, has the advantage 
- of his negligence and deceivableneſs, 


Government of the Tongue. | 


To DECEIVE. v. a. [ decipio, Latin. ] 
1. 'Yo cauſe to miſtake; to bring into er- 
rourg to impoſe upon. 7 FO 

| Sorfie have been deceived into an opinion, that 


there was a divine right of primogeniture to both 
_ eſtate and power. 5 Locke. 


2. To delude by ſtratagem. 


3. To cut off from expectation, with of | 


before the thing. 
The Turkiſh general, deceived of his expecta- 
tion, withdrew his fleet twelve miles off. Anclles, 
ö 3 I now believ'd 
The happy day approach'd, nor arc my hopes de- 
* ceiv'd, | Dryden. 
4. To mock ; to fail. . 
They rais'd a feeble cry with trembling notes, 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats, 
| Dryden, 
5. To deprive, by fraud or ſtealth. 
Wine 1s to be forborne in conſumptions, for 
that the ſpirits of the wine prey on the viſcid juice 
of the body, intercommon with the ſpi:its of the 
body, and ſo deceive and rob them of their nou- 
rihment. Bacon. 
"Plant fruit-trees in large borders, and ſet there- 


in fine flowers, but thin and ſparingly, leſt they 
deceive the trees. | acon, 


Dtece'iveR. n. /. [from deceive.] One 
that leads another into errour; a cheat. 
Sigh no more, ladies, ſigh no more ; 
Men were deceiuers ever: 
One feot in ſea, and one on ſhore ; 
To one thing conftant never. 
As for Perkins's diſmiſſion out of France, they 
interpreted it not as if he were detected for. a 
- counterfeit deceiver, Bacon. 
Thoſe voices, actions, or geſtures which men 
have not by any compact agreed to make the in- 
. truments of conveying their thoughts one to 
another, are not the proper inſtruments of de- 


ceiving, ſo as to denominate the perſon uſing them 
a liar or deceiver, Seuth. 


It is to be admired how any deceiver can be ſo 
weak to foretell things near at hand, when a very 


Volo I. 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſp. | 


| Virtue ſhe finds tov 


| 
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few months muſt of neceſſity diſcover the impof 


ture. | Swift. 
Adieu the heart - expanding bowl, 
And all the K ind decervers of the ſoul. © Pope. 


Dece'muen. n. /. [december, Lat.] The 
laſt month bf the year; but named 
december, or the tenth month, when the 
year began in March. 

Men are April,when they woo, and December 
when they wed. | Shaxſpeare's As you like it, 
5 What ſhould. we ſpeak of 
When we are old as you? When we ſhall hear 


The rain and wind beat dark December, Shakſp. 
Dece'myEDAl. adj. [from decempeda, 


- Latin.) Ten feet in length. Did. 


Dece'MvIRATE. nf. [ decemviratus, Lat.] 


The dignity and office of the ten go- 
vernours of Rome, who were ap 
to rule the commonwealth "inſtead of 
conſuls : their authority ſubſiſted enly 
two years. Any body of ten men. 


'DE/CENCE. n. ſ. [decence, Fr. decet, 
DE'CENCY. J Latin.] | 
1. Propriety of form; proper formality ; 


becoming ceremony: decence is ſeldom 
uſed. I Wa | 
. Thoſe thouſand decencies, that daily flow 
From ali her words and aQtions, Milton. 

In good works there may be goodneſs in the 
general: but derence and gracefulneſs can be only 
in the particulars in doing the good. Sprat. 

Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies of worſhip, they would not make 


a due impreſſion. on the minds of thoſe who aſſiſt 
at them, 


Se, | 
She ſpeaks, behaves, and acts juſt as ſhe ought ; 


But never, never reach'd one gen'rous thought: 
inful an endeavour, 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. * Pope. 
2. Suitableneſs to character; propriety. 
And muſt I own, ſhe ſaid, my ſecret ſmart, 
What with more decence were in ſilence ke A 
n 


| ryden, 
The conſideration immediately ſubſequent to 


the being of a thing, is what agrees or diſagrees 
with that thing ; what is ſuitable or unſuitable to 
it; and from this ſprings the notion of decency or 
indecency, that which becomes or mifbecomes, 


8 x South. 
Sentiments which raiſe laughter, can very 


ſeldom be admitted with any decency into an he- 
roick poem. Ad. li ſon. 
3. Modeſty; not ribaldry; not obſcenity. 
Immodeſt words admit of no defence; | 
For want of decency is want of ſenſe. Reſrem. 
DEcEe'NNIAL. adj. [from decennium, Lat.] 
What continues for the ſpace of ten 
years. 


DECENNO'VAL. aj, decem and no- 
DectNnNno'vary. J vem, Lat.] Relating 
to the number nineteen, 


Merton, of old, in the time of the Peloponne-, 
fan war, conflituted a decennoaval circle, or of 
nineteen years; the ſame which we now c2ll the 


golden number. Helder. 
Seven months are retrenched in this whole a- 
cenuotary progreſs of the epacts, ro reduce tic 
accounts of her motion and place to thoſe of the 
ſun. Helder. 
De'cenT. adj. ¶ decent, Latin.] 


1. Becoming; fit; ſuitable. 

Since there mult be ornaments both in paint- 
ing and poetry, if they are not neceſſary, they 
muſt at leaſt be decent; that is, in thei due place, 
and but moderately uſed. Dryden, 

2. Grave; not gaudy ; not oſtentatious. 

Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 

Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demure, 
All in a robe of darkeſt grain 
Flowing with majeſtick train, 


inted | 


DEC 
And [able ſtole of Cyprus liwn 
O'er the decent "bv, oy Gang 
+ Not wanton z not immodeſt. 
E'CENTLY. adv. [from decent.) 
1. In a proper manner; with ſuitable be- 
haviour ;. without meanneſs or oſtenta- 
tion. ; 

They could not decently refuſe aſſiſtance to 1 
perſon, who had puniſhed thoſe who had inſult- 
ed their relation. Broome. 

Perform'd what friendſhip, juſtice, truth te- 

quire z | 
What could he more, but decently retire ? Suit. 
2. Without immodeſty. 

Paſt hope of ſuſety, 'twas his lateſt care, 

Like falling Cæſar, decently to die. D.ydin. 
DxcerriBi'LitTY. 3. f. [from deceit.] 
Liableneſs to be deceived. 

Some errours are ſo fleſhed in us, that they 
maintain their intereſt upon the deceptibility of our 
decayed natures. : Glanville.” 

Dece'eTiBLE. adj; from deceit.] Liable 
to be deceived; open to impoſlure; 
ſubject to fraud. Et _ 

The firſt and father cauſe of common errour, 
is the common infirmity of human vatwe z+of 
whoſe deceptible condition, perhaps, there ſhould” 
not need any other eviction, than the frequent or- 

. rours we ſhall ourſelyes commit. Brown. 

ECE'PTION. a. .. [ deceptio, Latin. 
The act or means of deceiving; cheat z- 
| ud ; fallacy: >: 2332 6 1 200 

Being thus divided from truth in themſelves,” 
they are yet farther removed by adyeqyent, de- 
ception, CC 

All deception is a miſapplying of thoſe figns, 
which, by compact or inſtitution, were made the 
means of men's ſignifying or conveying. *. 


. 


Milton, 


- thoughts. 4.1 * 

2. The ſlate of being deceivet. 

« | Reaſon, ,not impoſſibly, may meet 
Some ſpecious object by tbe foe ſubornu d, 

And fall into deception unaware. » Milton. 

Dece'etious., adj. [from deceit. ] De- 

' ceitful ; apt to deceive. a 

: Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
That doth invert th' atteſt of eyes and ears; 

As if thoſe organs had decoprious functions, 


> 


treated only to calumniate. Satſpeare. 
'Dxce'yTivE. adj. [from deceit.] Having 
the power of deceiving. - Dis. 


Dece'ertory. adj. [from deceit.) Con- 
| | taining means of deceit. \." 
DECE'RPT. adi. [ decerptus, Lat.] Crop- 
ped; taken off. a 
Dece'ter1BLE. ad. [decerpo, Lat.] That 
may be taken off, | Dia. 
Dece'rerION. n. /. [from decerpt.] The 
act of cropping. or taking off. Di. 
DECtrTA'TION. 1. /. [ decertatio, Lat.] A 
contention; a ſtriving; a diſpute. Did. 
Drex'sstox. n. f. [deceffio, Latin. A 
departure; a going away. Dit. 
To DECia'RmM. v. 4. { decharmer, Fr.] 
To counteract a charm; to diſenchant. 
Notwittitanding the help of phyfick, he was 

ſuddenly cured by drctarming tle witchcraft, 
We He.. 

To DECI DE. v. a. [ cido, Latin. ]. 
1. To fix the event of; to determine 
The day approach'd when fortune ſhould deidt 

Th' important ente1; rize, and give the bride. 
D» yen, 
2, To determine a gueſtion or diſpute, 
In council oft, and oft in battle tried, 
Betwixt thy maſter and the world decide Gray, 

Who ſhal! dci, when dottors diſagree, 

And ſoundeſt caluihs doubt? P 


— 
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De'ciDENCE. . /. [ decidentia, Latia. 
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1, The quality elibeing the or of falling 
2. The act of falling away. | 


Men obſerving the decidence of their horn, do 


fall 


and ſucceſſively reneweth again. 
Decr!De. u. /. [from decide. ] 
1. One who determines cauſes. 
I cannot think that a jeſter or a monkey, a 


dro!l or a puppet, can be proper judges or de- 
eiders of contraverſy. Watts. 


the concen that it annually rotteth away, 
Bro tun. 


The man is no ill decider in common caſes of 


property, where party is out of the queſtion. 


Swift. 
2. One who determines quarrels. 
DECUDUOUS. adj. [deciduus, Latin. ] 
Falling; not perennial; not laſting 
through the year. 
den; wi eres, Gang, 


Degcrpuvousness. u. /. [from deciduous.] | 


' Aptnels to fall; quality of fading * 


a a year. 


Dz/ctmal. adj. [decimus, Latin. Num- | 


bered by ten; multiplied by ten. 

In the way we take now to name numbers by 
millions of millions of millions, it is hard to go 
beyond eighteen, or, at moſt, four and twenty 
decimal progtefiions, without confuſion. Locke. 

Je DE'CIMATE. v. a. [ decimus, Lat.] 
To tithe ; to take the tenth. 


Dxcina'rION. . /. Toy Fer! 
1, A ng 3 2 Tele tion of every tenth | 


lot or otherwiſe. 

2. A ſelection by lot of every tenth ſoldier, 
in a — mutiny, for puniſhment. 
By n tithed death, 
Take thou the deftin'd tenth. 

A decimation I will ſtrictly make 
Of all who my Charinus did forſake ; 
And of each legion'each centurion ſhall die. 


To DECTPHER. v. 2. [dechiffrer, F .] 
1. To explain that which is written in 
ciphers : this is the common uſe. 
Delmane, that had the ſame character in her 
beart, could eaſily decipher it. | Sidney. 
Aſſurance is writ in à private character, not to 
de fead, nor underſtood, but by the conſcience, 
to which the. ſpit of God has vouchſafed to de- 
* it. South, 
2, To unfold; to unravel; to * 
as, to decipher an ambiguous /peech. 


3. To write out; to mark down in cha- | 


raQers, 

Could I give you a lively repreſentation of guilt 
and horrour on this hand, and paint out eternal 
wrath and. decipher eternal vengeance on the 


ether, tnen might L ſhew you the condition of a 
ſinner hearing himſelf denied by Chrift, South. 


Then were laws of neceſſity invented, that ſo 
every particular ſubjze& might find his principal 
leaſure deciphered unto him, in the tables of his 
— IE. Locke. 
4. To ſtamp; to characterize; te mark. 
| You are both decipher'd 
For villains mark'd with rape, Shakſpeare. 


DecirRERER. 2. /. [from decipher.] One 
who explains writings in cipher. 

Dscr'sron. . /. [from decide. 

11. Determination of a difference, or of a 


doubr. 

AF The time approaches, 

That will with due deciſion make us know 

What we ſhall ſay we have, and what we owe. 
Shakſpeare, 

Pleaſure and revenge 
Have cars more deaf than adders to the voice 
Ot any true deciſion, Shakſpeare. 


| Shalſpeare, | 


DEC 

The number of the undertakers, the worth of 
ſome of them, and their zeal to bring the matter 
to a deciſion, are ſure arguments of the dignity 
and impurtance of it. Waidward. 
War is a direct appeal to God for the deci/ion 
of ſome diſpute, which can by no other megns 
de determined,  Miterbury. 

2. Determination of an event. 
| Their arms are to the laſt deciſon bent, 
. Andfortune labours with the vaſt event. Dryden. 


3. It is uſed. in Scotland for a 1 
or reports of the proceedings of the 
| court of ſeſſion there. 

'Degcr'sive. adj. [from decide. 

'1, Having the power of determining any 
- difference ; concluſive. 


— 


perfectly deciſve in it, yet creates, a mighty 
confidence in his breaſt, and ſtrengthens him 
much in bis opinion. Atterbury. 
This they are ready to loak upon as a deter- 
mination on their fide, and Heile 
troverſy between vice and virtue. Rogers. 
2. Having the power of ſettling any eveut. 
— 
eci/rve of this bloody day en 
The fate of kingdoms. . Philips. 
DecrsveLy. adv. [from deciſive.] In 
| a conglufive manner. 
'Dgc1's1veNEss. n./; [from decifive.] The 
power of argument or evidence to ter- 
minate any difference, or ſettle ap event. 
 Dzci'sorv.. adj. [from decide} Able to 
determine or decide, 
To Dec. v. a. [ decken, Dutch. ] 
1. To cover; to overſpread. 
| Ye miſts and exhalations, that now riſe 
From hill or ſteaming lake, duſky. or grey, 
In honour to the. world's great Author, riſe! 
Whether to dect with clouds th' uncolour'd ſky, 
Or wet the thirſty earth with falling ſhowers, 
Riſing or falling, till advance his praiſe, Milton. 
2. To dreſs; to array. 
Sweet ornament! that decks a thing divine. 
b Shakſpeare. 
Long may'ſ thou live to. wail thy children's 
loſs | 
And ſee angther, as 1 ſec thee. now, 
Dect' d in thy rights, as thou art ſtall'd in mine. 
N Shakſpeare. 
She ſets to work millions of ſpinning worms, 
That in their green ſhops weave the ſmooth- 
| bair'd fl, © 
To deck her fons, * 
3. To adorn; to embelliſh. 
But dizeful, deadly black, both leaf and bloom, 


1 
| 
; 
| 
i 
. 
ö 
; 


| 

Fit to adorn the dead, and deck the dreary tomb. 
nſer. 

Now the dew with ſpangles dec#'d the ground, 

A ſweeter ſpot of earth wag never found. Dryd. 

| The god ſhall to his vot'ries.tell - 

Each conſcious tear, cach bluſhing grace, 


We have alſo raiſed our ſecond decks, and given 
more vent thereby to our orduance, trying on 
our nethr oyerloop. Raleigh. 

If any, born and bred under deck, had no 
other information but what ſenſe affords, he 
would be of opinion that the ſhip was as fable 
as a houſe. : 

On high rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 
Bencath whoſe ſhade our humble frigates go. 

ryden 

At ſun-ſet to their ſhip they make _— 
And ſnore ſecure on decks till roſy morn, Dryd. 


2. Pack of cards piled regularly on each 
other. 


4.44. a. . a had a i 


Sr W 


| Beſides gems, many other ſorts of ſtones are 


| Milton. 


ö 


of heat. 


Such a reflection, though it carries nothing | 


| 


e of the con- 


j againſt jealouſy. 


—— 


That dect'd dear Eloiſa's face. Prior. | 
' Decx. . / [from the verb.] 
1. The floor of a ſhip. | 
Her keel plows hell, 

And deck knocks heaven, Ben Tonſen. 


Glanville, 1 


regularly 


ſ 
as a table-decher. 


| 


- 


4 


DEC | 

figured: the amianthus, of el 
; thread», as in the pile of velvet ; andthe ſelenites, 
; _ of parallel plates, as in a deck of cards, Grew, 
'De'cxeR. nf. [from decl.] A dreſſer; 
one that apparels or adorns; a Ccaverery 


* DECLA'TM: v. a. [declamo, Latin. 
To harangue ; to ſpeak to the paſſions; 
to rhetoricate ; to ent ſet orations. 
What are his miſckiefs, conſul? cu declaim 
' Againſt his manners, and corrupt your own. 
Ben Jon ſon. 
The ſplendid declaimings of novices and men 
It is uſual for maſters to make their -= 
claim on both ſides of an argument. ut. 
Dreſs up all the virtues in the beauties of 
INT; and declaim aloud on the praiſe of good- 
neſs, atts, 
\DecLa'imer, . /. [from declaim.] One 
; who makes ſpeeches with intent to move 
the paſſions. 
| Your Salamander is a perpetual 7 7 1 
* 5 
Drerau as riox. n. /. ¶declamatio, La: | 
A diſcourſe addreſſed to the paſſions ; 


an harangue; a ſet ſpeech; a piece of 
rhetorick. | 
The cauſe why declamations prevail ſo 
is, for that men ſuffer themſelves to E 
luded, - . Hecker. 
Thou mazyeſt forgive his anger, while thou 
makeſt uſe of the plaipgeſs. of his. declama= 
tion. N Taylor. 
DecLAMa'TOR. 3. /. [Latin.] A de- 
claimer; an orator; a rhetorician: ſel- 
dom uſed. 
Who could, I ſay, hear this generous declama - 
ter, without being fired at his noble zeal. Tarler. 
DzecLa'MaTORY. adj. [dec erius 
- | lang , 
Latin. ] | 
I, Relating to the praQice of declaiming g 
pertaining to declamation ; treated in 
the manner of a rhetorician. ; 
This. awhile, ſuſpended his interment, and be- 
came a declametory theme amongſt the religious 
men of oy age. Matten. 
2. Appealing to the paſſions. 
bu He has = himſelf — his own declamatory 
way, and almoſt forgotten that he was now 
' ſetting up for a moral poet. Dryden, 
DEecLAa'RABLE. adj. [from declare. } Ca- 
pable of proof. 
' This is declarable from the beſt writers. Brom. 
DECLARA'T1ON. n. ſ. [from declare, ] 
1. A proclamation or affirmation ; open 
expreſſion ; publication. 


is promiſes are nothing elſe but declarations, 
what God will do for the good of men. Hooker. 
Though wit and learning are certain and habi- 
tual perfections of the mind, yet the declaration 
of them, which alone brings the repute, is ſub- 
ject. to a thouſand hazards. | South, 
There are no where ſo plain and full declara- 
tions of mercy and love to the ſons of men, as 
are made in the goſpel. Tillotſon, 
2, An explanation of ſomething doubtful. 
3. [In law.] Declaration {declaratio) is 
properly the ſhewing forth, or laying 
} . . . 
out, of an action perſonal in any ſuit, 
though it is uſed ſometimes for both. 
perſonal and real actions. Cowell. 
DecLla'native. ad. [fromdeclare.] Mak- 
| ng declaration; rr 
ö he names of things fh 


| 


form or nature. Grew, 


tag Making proclamation. 


— 


| uld be always taken 
from ſomething obſcrvably declarative of their. 


* 


DEC 


0 this we my add the vox papuli, ſo declara- | 


| Live On the fame fide. % Sweft. 

Dzcra'raTORILY, adv. [from declara- 

. tory. ] In the form of a declaration; 
not in a decretory form. 

Andreas Alciatus the civilian, and Franciſcus 
de Cordua, have both declaratorily confirmed the 
fame, Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
DzecLAa'rRATORY. adj, [from declare.] Af- 

firmative; expreſſive ; not decretory 
not promiſſory, but expreſſing. ſome- 
thing before promiſed or — Thus, 


a declaratory law, is a new act confirm- | 


ing a former law. 
Theſe bleſſings are not only declaratory of the 
good pleaſure and intention of God towards 
them, but likewiſe of the natural tendency of 
the thing. 


To DECLARE. v. a. Ldeclaro, Latin. ] 
1. To clear; to free from obſcurity. Not 


in ule, 
To declare this a little, we muſt aſſume that 
the ſur faces of ſuch bodies are exaAlP ſmooth. 
Boyle. 
2, To make known ; to tell evidently and 
nly. 
It ek been declared unto me of you, that 
there are contentions among you. 1 Gor, 
The ſun by certain ſigns declares 
Both when the ſouth projects a tormy day, 
And when the clearing north will puff the clouds 
away. Da den' Virgil. 
3. To publiſh ; to proclaim, 
Declare his glory among the heathen, 1 Ckron. 
4. To ſhow in open view; to ſhow an 
opinion in plain terms, | 
In Cælar's army ſomewhat the ſoldiers would 
have had, yet they would not declare themſelves 
in it, but only demanded a diſcharge. Bacon. 
We are a confiderable body; who, upon a pro- 
Per occaſion, would not fail to declare ourſelves. 


. 
o 


* 


Addiſon. | 


To DTA RE. v. a. To make a decla- 
ration ; to proclaim ſome reſolution or 
opinion, or favour 
for or againſt, | 

The internal faculties of will and underftand- 
ing decreeing and dec/aring againſt them. Taylor, 
God is ſaid not to have left himſelf without 


witneſs in the world, there being ſomething | 


axed in the nature of men, that will be ſure to 
tettify and declare for him. Scut ' Ferm. 
Like fawning courtiers, for ſucceſs they wait; 
And then come ſmiling, and declare for fate. 
6 Dryden. 
Dres A'REMENT. 1. f. [from declare. 
Diſcovery ; declaration; teſtimony. 
Cryſtal will calefy into electricity; that is, 
into a power to attract ſtraws, or light bodies; 
and convert the needle freely placed, which is a 
declarement of very different parts. Brovun. 


DecLa'kER. . / [from declare.) A 


roelaimer ; one that makes any thing 


nown, 
Dcr Ns Ox. n. /. [declinatio, Latin.] 


Tillotſon. | 


or oppoſition : with 


1. Tendency from a greater to a leſs de- | 


gree of excellence. | 
A- beauty-waining and diſtreſſed widow,” 
Ev'n in the afternoon of ber keſt days, 
Seduc'd the pitch and height of all his thoughts | 
To baſe declenfion, Shakſpeare's Rich. 111. 
Take the picture oſ a man in the greenneſs and 
vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and 
declenſion of his drooping years, and you will 
ſearet know it to belong to the ſame perſon. 


3 South*s Sermons. 
3. Declination ; deſcent. 


We may reaſonably allow as much for the de- 

. .Flenfion of the land from that place toi,the ſea, as 
- bor the immediate height of the mountain, 

| Barnet's Theory. | 


. 


1. Deſcent; change from a better to a 


DEC 


3. Tallectiot; manner of changing nouns. 


Declenfion is only the variation or cha 
the termination of 3 noun, whilſt it continues to 
ſignify the ſame thing. Clarke's Lat, (tram. 

Dzci1'NaBLE. adj. [from decline. ] Har- 
ing variety of terminations : as, a de- 
clinable noun. 1 

DrcrixA“Tie N. n. /. [ declinatio, Latin. ] 


change of 


worſe ſtate; diminution of vigovr ; 
decay. | 5 
The queen, hearing of the declination of a 


monarchy, took it fo ill, as ſhe would never, 
after hear of his ſuit. of Bacon. 

Two general motions all animations have, 
that is, their beginning and increaſe; and two , 
more, that is, their ſtate and declination Brown, 

Hope waits upon the oy prime; 

And ſummer, though it be leſs gay, 
Yet is not look'd on as a time 
declination or decay, |, Waller. 
2. The act of bending down: as, a decli- 
nation of the head. 
3. Variation from reQiitude ; oblique mo- 
tion; obliquity. 

Suppoſing there were a dec/ination of atoms, 
yet will it not effect what they intend; for then 
they do all decline, arid ſo there will be no more 
concourſe than if they did perpendiculaily de- 
ſcend. | ay. 

This declination of atoms in their deſcent, was 
itſelf either neceſſary or voluntary. Bentley. 

4. Deviation from moral reftitude. 

That a peccant creature ſhould diſapprove and 
repent of every declination and violation of the 
rules of juſt and boneft, this right reaſon, diſ- 


' courſing upon the ſtock of its own principles, 
could not but infer. South's Sermons. 


5. Variation from a fixed point. 
There is no declination of latitude, nor varia- 
tion of the clevation of the pole, notwithſtanding 
what ſonic have aſſerted. Woodward. 


6. [In navigation.] The variation of the 
needle fram the direction to north and 
ſouth. _ 5 

7. [In aſtronomy.] The declination of 
a ſtar, we call its ſhorteſt diſtance from 
the equator. Brown, | 

8. [In grammar.] The declenſion or in- 
flection of a noun through its variohy 
terminations.” | 

9. DECLINATION of Plane [in dialling] 
is an arch of the horizon, comprehended 
either between the plane and the prime 
vertical circle, if accounted from the 
eaſt or weſt; or elſe between the me- 

ridian and the plane, if accounted from 
the north or ſouth. Harris. 


DucLina'ToR. N n. J,. Leu decline. 
Deciixarory. J An inſtrument in di- 
alling, by which the declination, recli- 
nation, and inclination of planes are 
determined. Chambers, 
There are ſeveral ways to knew the fevcial 
planes; but the readieſt is by an iuſtrument 
called a declinatory, fitted to the variation of your 
place, " Mexen, | 
To DECLINE. v. n. [ deelino, Latia.] 
1. To lean downward, | 


And then with kind embraces, tempting kiſſes, 
And with declining head into his boſom, 
Bid him ſhed tears, as being overjoy'd. SLH? 
2. To deviate ; to run into obliquitics. 


AMqNM 


aſter many, to wreſt judgment. eds. 
3. To ſhun; to avoid to do any thing. 

4. To ſink; to be impaired; to decay. 
Oppoſed to improvement or exaltation. 


Neither ſhalt thou ſpeak in a cauſe to decline Y 


if FE * 
D E C 
Sons at perſect age, and fathers 2 che 
father ſhould be as a ward to the ſon. 5 ¼l%. 
They 'n be by th' fire, and preſume to know 
What 's done i th' capitol ;, who 's like to riſe, 
Who thrives, and who dec/ines. Shakſpeare, 
Sometimes nations will decline ſo low 
From virtue, which is reaſon, that no wrong, 
But juſtice, and ſome fatal curſe annex'd, 
Deprives ther of their outward liberty. Ailton. 
That empire muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief ſupport and finews are of coin. 
Waller. 
And nature, which all acts of life deſigns, 
Nat like ill poets, in the laſt decline. Denlam. 
Thus then my lov'd Euryalus appears; 
He looks the prop of my declining years! Ded. 


Auturinal warmth declines ; 
Ere heat is quite decay d, or cold begun. Dryd. 


Faith and morality are declined among us. 
Swift. 
God, in his wiſdom, hath been pleaſed to load 
our declining years with many ſufferings, with 
| diſeaſes, and decays of nature. $we/t, 
To DRC LINE. v. a. 


1. To bend downward ; to bring down. 
And now fair Phabus 'gan decli se in hafte 
His weary waggon to the weſtern vale, Spenſer, 
ad leaves the ſemblance of a lover, faxt 
In melancholy deep, with head declin'd, 
And love- dejected eyes. Thomſen. 
2. To ſhun; to avoid; to refuſe; to be 
cautious of. | 
He had wiſely declined that argument, though. 
in their common ſermons they gave it. Claren. 
Since the muſes do invoke my pow'r, 
I hall no more deelike that ſacrod bow'r, __ 
Where Gloriana, their great miltreſs, lies. Mallerg 
Though I tbe buſineſs did decline, 
Yet I contriv'd the whole deſign, | 
And ſent them their petition. Den. 
If it mould be ſaid that minute bodies are in - 
diſſoluble, becauſe it is their nature to be ſo, that 
would not be to render a reaſon of the thing pto- 
poſed, but, in effect, to decline rendering 2 
*. 
Could Caroline have been captivated * 
wa of this world, ſhe had them all laid be- 
re her; but ſhe generoully declined them, be- 


„ 


_— 


cauſc ſhe ſaw the acceptance of them www incon- 
ſiſtent with religion.  Addifor. 
Whatever they judged to be moſt agreeable or 


diſagrecable, they would purſue or decline. 


| | Altterbury. 
3. To modify a word by various termina- 
tions; to infleQ.. | 1 
You decline auunſa, and conſtrue Latin, by the 
help of a tuter,' ur with ſome Englith tranflation/ 
| Mate. 
DecLr'ne. n. /. {from the verb.] The 
ſtate of tendency to the lefs or the 
worle ; diminution; decay. Contrary 
to iucreaſe, improvement, or elevation. 
Thy riſe of fortune did I only wed, 
Fiom its decline determin'd to recede. Prior, 
Thoſe fathers. lived in tle declines of literatuie. 


Sol yr. 
DECLI'VTITY. a. /. [ declivis, Lat.] = 
clination or obliquity reckoned down» 
ward; pra not precipitous or 
perpendicular; the contrary to acclivity, 
Rivers will not flow unleſs upon declivity, and 
their ſources be raiſed above the earth's ordinary 
ſurface, io that they may run upon a deſcent. 


odward. 
I found myſelf within my depth; and the de- 


clivity was fo ſinall, that I walked near a mile 
before I got to the ſhore. Gulliver's Travel;. 
DxzcLii'vous. ag. | deciivis, Lat.] Gra- 
dually deſcending ;- not precipitous ; 
not perpendicularly ſinking ;* contrary 
to acdivous ; moderately ſteep. 
To DECOCT. v. a. ¶decoguo, deeotum, 


Latin. 
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DEC 


1. To 1 by boiling for any uſe; to 
get in hot water. , 
na loſeth its windineſs by decofingz and 
ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by iucenſion 
or evaporation. Bacon. 
2. To digett by the heat of the ſtomach. 
There ſhe decodts, and doth the food prepare; 
There the diftributes it to ev'ry vein; 
There the cxpels what ſhe may fitly ſpare, Davies, 
3. To boil in water, ſo as to draw the 


ſtrength or virtue of any thing. 
Tie longer malt or herbs are decoted in liquor, 
the elccrer it is. Bacon. 
4. To boil up to a conſiftence; toſtrength- 
en or invigorate by boiling : this is no 
proper uſe. 
Can ſodden water, their barley bruth, 
Deco their cold blood to ſuch valiant heat. Shat/ 
Deco'cTi3LE. adj. [from deco. ] That 
may be boiled, or prepared by boiling. 
Dia. 
Drco'criox. n. . Cdecoctum, Lat.] 
. The act of boiling any thing, to ex- 
tract its virtues. 

In infuſion the longer it is, the greater is the 
part of the groſs body that gueth into the liquor; 
— in decoct jon though more goeth forth, yet it 

either purgeth at the tops or ſetileth at the bottom. 
. ; Bacon. 

The lincaments of a white lily will remain 
after the ſtrongeſt decofion, Arbuthnet. 
2. A preparation made by boiling in water. 

"They giftil their huſbands land 
In decodtrens; and are mann'd 
Wich tea emp'ricy, in ther, chamber 

Ben Jonſon. 

lf the plant be bgiled in water, the ftramed 
liquor is called the dpc6/9 of the plant. Arbuth. , 
Deco'cture. 2. ,. from decod.] A ſub- 


ſtance drawn by decoction. 5 
Decor Tiov. u. /. [L derollatio, Latin. 
The act of beheading. | 
He, by a decellation ot all hope, annihilated 

9 this, . by.an immoderancy thereof, 


; 


© deſtroyed his juſtice, CG ha.” be Brown. | 
D=caueg'site. 40. decompoſitus, Lat.] 
| pounded a ſecond time; compounded 
With things already compoſite 
Decimpofftes of three metals, or more, are too 
long te inquire of, except these be ſume compo- 
ſitions of them already obſer ed. Bacon. 
Deco ros T io. 1. /. L dcompoſitus, Lat.] 
T N 8 — | 
The act of compounding things already 
_ *compounded. 
We conſider what happens in 8 compoſitions 
and deconip*/: tien of ſaline partic es. Bayle. 
To DECO MO UND. v. 4. [ decompono, 
Latin.] . 
1. To compoſe, of things already com- 
. pounded; to compound a ſecond time; 
to form by a ſecond compoſition. 

Nature herſelf doth in the bowels of the earth 
make pounded bodies, as we fee in vitriol, 
cinnabar, and even in ſulphur it{clf, Boyle. 

When a word ftands for a very complex idea, 
that is compounded and decompornded, it is not 
eaſy for inen to form and retain that idea exactly. 

| Locke, 
If the violet, Llue, and green be intercepted, 
the remaining yellow, orange, and red will com- | 
pound upon the paper an orange; and then, if 
the intercepted colours be tet pals, they will fall 
upbn this compounded orange, aud, together 
with it, dec emphun a .it Werten. 
2. To reſelve a compound into mple parts. 
This is a ſenſe that has of late crept ir- 
regularly into chymical book s. 
7 * f | ] b 1 
Decomeo'unnD. adj; [from the verb.] 
Compoſed of things or words already 


— 


N 


* * 
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compounded ; compounded -a ſecond 
time. 

The pretended falts and ſulphur ate ſo far 
from heing elementary parts extracted out of the 


body of mercuty, that they ate rather, to bor» 
row a term of the grammarians, d:compund 


bodies, made up of the whole rnetaf and the | 


menſtruum, or other additaments employed to 
diſguiſe it. Boyle. 
No body ſhould uſe any compound or decom- 
Pound of the ſubſtantial verbs. Arbuth. and Pope. 
De'corRamenT. n. . [from de:orate.] 
Ornament ; embelliſhment. Dia. 
To DECORATE. v. a. ſdecoro, Lat.] 
To adorn ; to embelliſh ; to beautify. 
Decor A TTOx. n./. [from decorate. Or- 
nament ; embelliſhment ; added beauty. 
The enſigns of virtues contribute to the orna- 
ment of figures; ſuch as the decorations belong- 
ing to the liberal arts, and to war. Dryden. 


This helm and heavy buckler I can ſpare, 
As only decorations of the war: | 


So Mars is arm'd for glory, not for need. Dryd. 
Decora'Tos. n. / from decorate.}J An 
adorner ; an embelliſher. Did. 


| Deco'rovs. adj. [decorus, Lat.] Decent; 
ſuitable to a character; becoming; | 


proper; befitting ; ſeemly, ** 

It is not ſo decorous, in reſpe&' of God, that 
he ſhould immediately do all the meaneſt and 
triflingeſt things himſelf, without any inferiour 
or ſubordinate miniſter. Ray, 


To DECO'RTICATE. v. a. [decortica, 


Lat.] To diveſt of the bark or huſk; 

to huſk ; to peel; to ſtrip. 7 

after it is well waſhed, and boil it in water. 
: | ' = Arbuthmot. 


" & 


Take great barley, dried and decorticated, | 


DecorTICA'TON. n. /. [from decorticato.] 


The act of ſtripping the bark or huſk. 


DECO'RUM. u. / [Latin.] Decency ; 


behaviour contrary to licentiouſneſs, 


contrary to levity ; ſeemlineſs. | 


If your maſter 


Would have a queen his beggar, your muſt tell“ 
* | 


—_— 5's 

That majeſty, to keep decorum, muſt 
No leſs beg than a kingdom. 

I am far from ſuſpecting fimplicity, which is 
bold to treſpaſs in points of decorum. Motten. 

Beyond the fix'd and ſettled rules 
Of vice and virtue in the ſchools, 
The better ſort ſhall ſet before em 
A grace, a manner, a decorum. 

Gentlemen of the army ſhould be, at leaſt, 
obliged to external decorum : a profligate life and 
character ſhouldnot be a means of advancement. 


| Swift. 
He kept with princes due decorum, | 
Yet never ſtood in awe before em. Swift. 
To DECOYY. v. 4. [from Zoey, Dutch, a 
cage.] To lure into acage ;. to entrap; 
to draw into a ſnare, | 
A fowler had taken a partridge, who of- 
fered to decoy her companions into the ſnare. 
; 3 L' Eftrange, 
Decoy d by the fantaſtic blaze, 
Now loſt, and now renew'd, he ſinks abſorpt, 
Rider and horſe. Thomſen, 
Deco'y. n. ſ. [from the verb.] Allure- 
ment to miſchiefs; temptation, 
The Devil could never have had ſuch numbers, 
had he not uſed ſome as deceys to enſnare others. 
' Government of the Tongue. 
Theſe exuberant productions of the earth be- 
came a continual decey and ſnare: they only ex- 
cited and fomented luſts. Weodward. 
An old dramdrinker is the devil's decoy. 
Berkley. 


Deco'vpuck. n. /. A duck that lures | 


| 


others. 


Shakſpeare. * 


Prior. 


| 


. 


DEC 

There is a fort of ducks, called Is 
that will bring whole flights of fowl to their re- 

tirements, where are conveniencies made for 
catching them, | Mortimer, 
To DECRE'ASE. v. n. | decreſco, Latin.] 

To grow leſs ; to be diminiſhed. 

From the moon is the fign of feaſts, a light 
that decreaſet in her perfection. _ 7/7 
Unto fifty years, as they ſaid, the heart an- 
nually increaleth the weight of one drachm-; 
after which, in the ſame proportion, it decreaſcth, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
When thefun comes to his tropicks, days in- 
creaſe and decreaſe but a very little for a great 
while together. Newton. 


To Decrt'ase, v. a. To make leſs; to 


diminiſh. 
| He did diſhonourable find 
Thoſe articles, which did our ſtate decreaſe. 
„ 
Nor cheriſh'd they relations poor, — 
That migbt decreaſe their preſent ſtore. Prior. 
Heat increaſes the fluidity of tenacious liquids, 
as of oil, balſam, and honey ; aud thereby de- 
creaſes their reſiſtance. Newton. 


Decre'a . from the verb.] 
1. The ſtate of growing leſs; decay. 


By weak' ning toil and hoary age o'ercome, 
See thy decreaſe, and hatten to thy tomb. Prior. 
2. The wain; the time when the viſible 


face of the moon grows leſs. 

See in what time the ſeeds, ſet in the increaſe 
of the moon, come to a certain height, and how 
they differ from thoſe that are ſet in the decreaſe 
of the moon. Bacon. 


To DECRE'E. v. n. [decretum, Latin.] 
To make an edict; to appoint by edict; 
to eſtabliſh by law; to determine; to 
reſolve. 

They ſhall ſee the end of the wiſe, and ſhall 
not underſtand what God in his counſel hath 
decreed of him. ,, Wiſdom. 

Father eternal! thine is to decree ; 
Mine, both in heav'n and earth, to do * 

IIton. 

Had beav'n decreed that I ſhould life enjoy, 
Heav'n had decreed to ſave unhappy Troy. Dryd. 

7b DECRE'E. v. a. To doom or aſſign by 

a a decree. 

Thou ſhall alſo decree a thing, and it ſhall be 

eſtabliſhed. Job. 

The king their father, 
On juſt and weighty reaſons, has decreed 
His ſceptre to the younger. 


Decre's. n. /. [decretum, Latin.] 
1. An edi ; a law. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law ! 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. Szak. 
There went a decree from Cæſar Auguſtus, 
that all the world ſhould be taxed. Luke, 
Are we condemn'd by fate's unjuſt decree 
No more our houſes and our homes to ſee ? 
Dryden. 
The Supreme Being is ſovereignly good; he 
rewards the juſt, and puniſhes the unjuſt: and, 
the folly of man, and not the decree of heaven, 
is the cauſe of human calamity. Broome, 
2. An eſtabliſhed rule. 
| When he made a decree for the rain, and a way 
for the lightning of the thunder. Fob. 
3. A determination of a ſuit, or litigated 
cauſe, . = 
4. [In canon law.] An ordinance, which 
is enacted by the pope himſelf, by and 
with the adviee of his cardinals in 
council affembled, without being con- 
ſulted by any one thereon. 
Aylife's Parergon. 
DEe'cREMENT. u. /. [decrementum, Latin. | 
Decreaſe ;z the ſtate of growing leſs ; 


the quantity loſt by decreaſing. 


Rowe, 


— 


the tropick, and firſt deſcenſion from 
our ſolſtice, we are ſcarce ſenſible of declination; 
but declining farther, our decrement accelerates ; 
we ſet apace, and in our laſt days precipitate into 
our graves. Bro tun Vulgar Enrours. 
Rocks, mountains, and the othet elevations of 
the earth, ſuffer a continual decrement, and grow 
lower and lower. Weedrward. 
DECRE/PIT. adj. C decvepitus,"Latih.] 
Waſted and worn out with age; in the 
laſt lage of decay. 


Decrepit miſer ! baſe, ignoble wretch. Shak. 
Of men's lives, in this decrepit age of the world, 
many exceed fourſcore, and ſome an hundred 
years. | | Raleigh. 
This pope is decrepit, and the bell goeth for 
him: take order that there be choſen a pope of 
freſh years. Bacon. 
Decrepit ſuperſtitions, and ſuch as bad their 
nativity in times beyond all hiftory, are ſteſh in 
the oblervation of many heads. Brown. 


| And from the north to call | 
Decrepit Winter. Milton. | 


Who this obſerves, may in his body find 
Decrepit age, but never in his mind. Menham. 
Propp'd on his ſtaff, and ſtvuping as he goes, | 
A painted mitre ſhades his furrow' d brows; | 
Tae god, in this drerepit form array d, 
Tae gardens enter'd, and the fruits wes , 
| | ope. 
The charge of witchcraft inſpires people with 
a malevolence towards thoſe poor decrepit parts of 
our ſpecies, in whom human nature is defaced | 
by infirmity and dotage. Addiſon. 
To DECREPITATE. v. a. [ decrepo, 


Latin.] To calcine ſalt till it has ceaſed 
to crackle in the fire. | 
So will it come to paſs in a pot of ſalt, although 
decrepitated, Brown's Yulgar Errours. 
DEcREPITA'TION. u. 8 [from decrepitate.] 
The crackling noiſe which ſalt makes, 
when put over the fire in a crucible. 


= | Quincy. 
Decrt.eiTNEss, I . /. [from decrepit.] 
Dxcre'etTUDE. I The laſt ſtage of de- 
cay; the laſt effects of old age. 
Mother earth, in this her harrenneſs and de- 
erepitneſs of age, can procreate ſuch ſwarms of 
curious engines, Bentley, 
DEcRrE'sCENT. adj. from decreſcens, Lat.] 
Growing leſs; being in a ſtate of de- 
creaſe. 


Dz&'CRETAL, adj. [ deeretum, Latin.] Ap- 
pertaining to a decree z containing a 
decree. 

A decretal epiftle is that which the pope de- 


_ crees either by himſelf, or elſe by the advice of 
his cardinals ; and this muſt be on his being con- 


ſulted by ſome particular perſon or per ſons 

thereon. 1 1 Ayliffe's Parergon. 
De'cxETAL. . /. [from the adjective.] 
1. A book of decrecs or edits ; a body of 

laws. 6 

The ſecond room, whoſe walls . 

Were painted fair with memorable geſts 

Of magiſtrates, of courts, of tribunals, 

Of laws, of judgments, and of decretals. Spenſer, 
2. The collection of the pope's decrees. 


Traditions and decretals were made of equal 


. 
” ” 


> jeſelf. +: HewePs Vocal Foreſl. 
De'creTIST. n. / [from decree. ] One 
that itudies'or p 
of the decretal. | 
| The decretiſis had their riſe and beginning 
under the reign of the emperor Frederick; Bar- 
baroſſa. Aylifſe's Parergon, 
De'catToRyY.. adi. [from gecree. ] 
1. Judicial ; definitive, 4 


| 


| There are lenitives that friendſhip 


| Decv'nsron. n. /. Tdecurfur, Lat.] 


force, and as authentical as the ſacred charter 


fupplied by the terrene faces which water b 


eſſes the knowledge | 


- — 
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1 


will 
before it will be brought to the decretery rigours 

of a condemning ſentence. South's Sermons. 

2, Critical ; in which there is ſome defi- 
nitive event, | 


The motions of the moon, ſuppoſed to be mea- 
ſured by ſevens, and the critical or decretory days, 
depend on that number. "Brown. 
DzcrVaL. . f. {from decry.] Clamo- 
rous cenſure ; haſty or noiſy condemna- 
tion; concurrence in cenſuring any 
thing. » 

To DECRY'. v. a. [decrier, French. ] 
To cenſure ; to blame clamorouſly ; to 
clamour againſt. 

Malice in criticks reigns ſo high, 
That for ſmallerrqurs they whole plays decry. Dry. 

Thoſe meaſures,” which are cxtolled by one 
half of the kingdom, are naturally decried by the 
other. | Eo Addiſon, 

ae applied themſelves to leſſen their autho- 
rity, decried them as hard and unneceſſary re- 
ſtraints.” Rogers. 

Quacks and impoſtors are ſtill cautioning us 
to beware of counterfeits, and decry others cheats 
only to make more way for their own. Swife. 

Drcu'uREN CR. N A. fo [decumbo, Lat.] 

Decu'msexncy. { The act of ly ing down; 
the poſture of lying down. 

This muſt come to paſs, if we hold opinion 
they lie not down, and enjoy no decumbence at 
all ; ſor ſtation is properly no reſt, but one kind 
of motion. ; Braxwn's Vulgar Errours. 

Not conſidering the ancient manner of decum- 
bency, he imputed this geſture of the beloved 
diſciple unto ruſticity, or an act of incivility. 

| | Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Decv'mBiTURE. 2. /. [from decumbo, 

Latin. ] 


1. The time at which 
bed in a diſeaſe. 


are diſcovered, 
If but a mile ſhe travel out of town, 

The planetary hour muſt firſt be known, 

And lucky moment : if her eye but akes, 

Or itches, its decumbiture the takes. Dryden. 
De'cuyeLE, adj. [| decuplus, Latin. ] Ten- 

fold ; the ſame number ten times re- 

peated. 


Man's length, that is, a perpendicular from 
the vertex unto the ſole of the foot, is decuple 
unto bis profundity; that is, à direct line be- 
tween the breaſt and the ſpine. Brown. 

Suppoſing there be a thouſand ſorts of inſects 
in this iſland, it the ſame proportion holds between 
the inſets of England and of the world, as between 
plants domeſtick and exotick, that is, near a de- 
cuple, the ſpecies of inſets will amount to ten t 
ſand. . 4911 : Ray, 

Decv'xion. nf. [decurio, Latin.) A 
commander over ten; an officer ſubor- 
dinate to the centurion. | 

He inſtituted decurions through both theſe eolo 
nies, that is, one over every ten families, 


Temple, 
The 


| 
| 


-᷑—-» 3 

What is decaycd by that dcctirfion of waters, is 
rings. 
1 Hate, 
DecurTa'/TION. n. /. [ decurtatio, Lat.] 
The act of cutting thort, or ſhorten- 


To DECU'SSATE. v. a. [ deeufſo, Lat.] 
To interſect at acute angles. | 


This-it performs by the action ofea notable | 


apply, | 


2. [In aſtrology.] A ſcheme of the hea- | 
vens erected for that time, by which | 
the prognoſticks of recovery or death |. 


hou» + 


| 


»/ | 8 
muſcle on each ſide, having the form of the 
letter X, made up of many fibres, dearfſuting 

. one another longways. Ray. 

Decvssa'TION. 2. /. [from decuſſate.] 
The act of croſſing; ſtate of being 

croſſed at unequal angles. 

Though there be decyſſation of the rays in the 
pupil of the eye, and fo the image of the object 
in the retina, or hottom of the eye, be inverted ; 


yet doth not the object appear iuverted, but in 
its right or natural potture. Ray, 


To DEDE'CORATE. v. a. [dedecors, 
Latin.] To cifgrace; to bring a re- 
proach upon. Did. 

DrpscoxA“ Trio. 2. J. [ from dedecorate. | 
The act of diſgracing ; diſgrace. Dict. 


Depe'corovs. adj. [ dedecus, Latiu. ] Di 
graceful ; reproachſul ; ſhamefuh, Didi. 
DEeDeNTI'TION. n. /. [de and dentitio, 
Lat.] Loſs or ſhedding of the teeth. 
Solon divided life into ten feptenaries, becauſe 
in every one thereof a man received ſome ſenſi- 
ble mutation: in the firſt is detentition, or 
falling of teeth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


To DE'DICATE. v. a. [ dedico, Latin: ] 


1. To devote to ſome divine power; to 


conſecrate and ſet apart to ſacred uſes. 
A pleaſant grove 
Was ſhot up high, full of the ſtately tree 
That dedicated is to Olympick ove, 
And to his ſon Alcides. : Spenſer. 
The princes otfered for dedicating the altar, in 
the day that it was anvinted. Numbers, 
Warn'd by the ſeer, to her offended name 
We rais'd, and dedicate, this wond'rous frame. 


Dryden, 


1 


| 2. To appropriate ſolemnly to any pei ſon 
a man takes to his 


or purpoſe. 
S There cannot be 
That vulture in you, to devour ſo many 
' As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shat/, 
Ladies, a gen'ral welcome from his grace 


Salutes you all: this night che dedicates 
To fair content and you. 


11 


Shakſpeare. 


| He went to learn the profeſſion of a-ſoldicr, to 


which he had dedicated himſelf. Clarendon. 
Bid her inftant wed, 

And quiet dedicate her remnagt liſe 

To the juſt duties of-an humble wife. Prior. 


3. To inſeribe to a patron. 


He compiled ten elegant books, and dedicate 
dem to the lord Burghley. Peacham. 


De'picATE. adj. [from the verb.] Con- 
ſecrate; devote; dedicated; appro- 
pPriate. | | . 
Pray*rs front preſerved ſouls, - 
From faſting maids, whoſe names are dedicate 
To nothing temporal. | Shakſpeare, 
This tenth part, or tithe, being thus aſſigned 
unto him, leaveth now to be of the nature of the 
other nine parts, which are given us for our 
worldly neceſſities, and becometh as a- thing 
dedicate and appropriate unto Gd. | Spelman, 


Deprca'TiON. n. /. ¶ dedicatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of dedicating to any being or 
purpoſe; conſecration; ſolemn appro- 


prĩation. 


It cannot be laid to many men's charge, that 
they have been ſo cutious as 10 Wobbie biſhops 
with placing the firſt ſtone in the churches ; or 
ſo ſcrupulous as, after the erection of them, to 
make any great ado for their dedication. Hocker. 

Among publick ſolemnities there is none ſo 
glorious as that under the reign of king Solomon, 
at the dedication of the temple. Addiſon, 

2. Ah addreſs to a patron. 

Proud as Apollo on his forked hin, 
Sat full-blown Rufo, pud'd by ev'ry quill ; 
Fed by ſoft dedication all day long, 


» 


| + Hyrace and he, went band in hand in ſong, Pee, 
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Dou cv. adj. { from Jeduce.} Perform | 
7 DEDU'CT. v. 4. [deduce, Latin.) 


os 4 f ** Lf 


D E 
Dxnica'ron, n. , { from dedizate.] Oae 
who inſcribes his work to a patron with 
compliment and ſervility. 2 
Leave dang'rous truths to unſucceſsful ſatites, 
And flattery to fulſome dedicators. Pope, 
De'picartory. ay. [from dedicate.) Com- 
poſing a dedication z complimental ; 
adulatory. 
Thus I ſhould begin my epiſtle, if it were a 
dedicatory one ; but it is a friendly letter. Pope. 
Dzv1'T1ONw. n. / [deditio, Latin.] The 
act of yielding up any thing; ſurrendry. 
It was not a complete conqueſt, but rather a 


ardition upon terms and capitulations agreed be- 
tween the conqueror and the conquered, Hale, 


To DEDUCE. v. a. [deduco, Latin.] | 
1. To draw in a regular connected ſeries, | 
from one time or one event to another. 

I will deduce him from his cradle, through the 
deep and lubric waves of ftate and court, till he 

was ſwallowed in the gulph of fatality. 
Wotton Buck, 

O goddeſs, ſay, ſhall I deduce my rhimes 

From the dire nation in its early times? Pope. 
2. To form a regular chain of conſequen- 
tial p tiaus. 

Reaſon is nothing but the faculty of deducing 
unknown truths from principles already known. 

Locke. 

3. To lay down in regular order, ſo as 

that the following ſhall naturally riſe 
from the foregoing. 

Lend me your ſong, ye nightingales! oh pour 
The mazy+running ſoul of _— | | 
Into my varied verſe ! while I deduce, 

From the ſrſt note the hollow cuckuo fe; 
The ſymphony of ſpring. hom ſon. 
Devpv'cement. n. /. [from deduce.] The 
thing deduced ; the collection of reaſan; 
conſequential propoſition. 

Praife and prayer are his due worſhip, and the 
reſt of thoſe * which I am confident 
are the remote effects of revelation; . 

Deov'ciBLE. 4 [from deduce.] Col. 
lectible by reaſon ; conſequential ; dif. 
coverable from principles laid down. 

The condition, although deducible from many } 
grounds, yet ſhall we evidence it but from few. 

, Brown's Fulgar Errours. , 

The general character of the new earth is 

iſaical; and the particular character, that 
t. hath no ſea: and both are apparently dedu- 
cible from its formation. Burnet. 

So far, therefore; as conſcience reports fany 
thing agreeable to or deducible from theſe, it is 
to be hearkened to. South, 

All properties of a triangle depend on, and 
are deducible from, the complex idea of three 
lines, including a ſpace. Locke, 


ing the act of deduction. Dis. 


1. To ſubſtrat; to take away; to cut 
off ; to defalcate. 
We ded: from the computation of our years 
hat part of our time which is ſpent in incogi- | 
tancy of infancy. ; Norris. 
2. To ſeparate ; to diſpart; to divide. 
Now not in uſe. 


Having yet, in his deducted ſpright, | 5 


Some ſparks remaining of that heavenly fire. 

| Spenſer. 

Devv'ction. n. /. [deduftio, Lat. 

x. Conſequential collection; conſe- | 

2 propoſition drawn from prin- 
ciples premiſed. | 

Out of ſcripture ſuch duties may be deduced, . 

by ſous kind of conſequence ; as by lung gir- 


D E. E. 


out of any truth, may be concluded. Hooker. 
Set before you the moral law of God, with 
ſuch dedu#ions from it as our Saviour hath 
drawn, or our own reaſon, well informed, can 
make, Duppa. 
That by diverſity of motions we ſhould ſpell 
out things not reſembled by them, we mult at- 
tribute to ſome ſecret deduction; but what this 
dedufion ſhould be, or by what mediums this 
kuowledge is advanced, is as dark as ignorance. 
| Glanville. 


You have laid the experiments together in ſuch | 


a way, and made ſuch deduf/ons from them, as 
I have not hitherto met with. Boyle. 
All croſs and diſtaſteful humours are either 


expreſsly, or by clear conſequence and deduc- 
tion, forbidden in the New Teſtament, 
Tillotſon. 


A reflection ſo obvious, that natural inſtinct 
ſeems to have ſuggeſted it even to thoſe who 
never much attended to deductfuns of reaſon. 

Rogers. 


| 2. That which is deducted; defalcation. 


Bring then theſe bleſſings to a ſtrict account; 
Make fair dedutiions ; ſee to what they mount. 
Pope. 
DzDv'cTive. adj. [from dedud?.} Dedu- 
cible ; that is or may be deduced from a 
poſition premiſed. 
All knowledge of cauſes is dedudive ; for we 
know noue by fimple intuition, but through the 
mediation of their effects. Glamville. 


Devpv'criveLy. adv. [from dedudive.) 
nes amen by regular deduc- 


tion ; by a regular train of ratiocina - 
tion. 


There is ſcarce a popular errour paſſant in 
our days, which is not either directly expreſſed, 
or dedutiively contained, in this work. Brown. 

DEED. 3. / [dæd, Sax. dazed, Dutch. ] 
1. Action, whether good or bad ; thing 
done. 

From loweſt place when virtuous things pro- 


ceed, 
The place is dignified by th' doer's dad. 


Shakſpeare. 
The monſter nought replied; for words were 
vain, 

And deeds could only dreds unjuſt maintain. 
. Dryden. 
The ſame had not conſented to the council and 
deed. Luke. 
We are not ſecluded from the ctation of 
reward for our charitable deeds. . Smallridge. 


2. Exploit; performance. 


I, on the other fide, 
Us'd no ambition to commend my deeds ; 
The deeds them ſelves, tho? mute, ſpoke loud the 


doer. - Milton. 
Thouſands were there, in darker fame that 
dwell 

Whoſe deeds ſome nobler poem ſhall. adorn. 
Dryden. 

3. Power of action; agency. . 

Nor knew I not 

Te be with will and deed created free. Milton, 


4. AQ declaratory of an opinion. 
They deſire, with firange abſurdity, that to 
the ſame ſenate it ſhould belong to give full judg- 
ment in matter of excommunication, and to ab- 


their own former deeds and oaths, voker, 


Written evidence of any legal act. 


He builds his. houſe upon the ſand, and writes 
the-deeds by which ho holds his eftate upon the 
face of a river. South, 

6. Fact; reality; the contrary to fiction: 
whence the word indeed. 

O that, as oft I have at Athens ſeen 


x The: ſtage ariſe, and the ig clouds defeend ; 


+--- 


cuit of dedu&/on it may be that even all truth, | 


ſulve whom it pleaſed them, clean _—_— to | 


The. ſolicitor gave an evidence for à deed, | 
which was impeached to be fraudulent. Bacon, | 


{ 


* 
* 


DE E 
$9 now in very deed, I might behold ,_,-- 
e pond”rous earth, and all yon marble roaf, 
| Meet like the hands of Jove, Lee's Oedipus, 
Dzz'pLE8s, adj, [from deed.] Unac- 
tive; without action; without exploits, 
Speaking in deeds, and decaleſi in his tongue. 
a a Shakſpeare. 
Inſtant, he cried, your femule diſcord end 
Ye deedleſs boaſters ! and the ſobg attend. Pope. 


To DEEM. D. n. part. dempt, Or deemed, 
[ domgan, Gothick; docmen, Dutch ; 
de man, Saxon.] _ 

1. To judge; to conclude upon conſide- 
ration; to think; to opine; to deter- 
mince. ; 

Here cke that famous golden apple grew 
For which th” Idean ladies 8 b 
Till partial Paris dempt it Venus due. Spenſer, 
So natural is the union of religion with juſtice, 
that we may boldly deem there is neither, where 
both are not. Hooker. 
He who, to be d © 


| A god, leap'd fondly into Ztrna flames. Milton. 


Theſe bleſſings, friend, a deity beftow'd; 
For never can I deem: him leſs than god. Dryd, 
Nature diſturb'd, 5 
Is deem' d vindictive to have chang'd her courſe. 
; 5 | Thomſon, 
2. To eſtimate; to make eſtimate of: this 
ſenfe is now diſuſed. 


; 


| 


| 


| 
[ 


| 
| 
5 


ö 


Do me not to dy, 
Ne deem thy force by fortune's doom unjuſt, 
That hath, maugre her ſpite, thus low me laid in 
duft, Hs bs  _ Spenſer. 

But they that fill not of ſo heavenly matter, 
All that they know not, envy, or admire, 

Rather than envy, let them wonder at her, 
But not to deem of her deſert aſpire. Spenſer, 


Dezn. 2. f. [from the verb.] Judgment; 
| iſe z. opinion, Not now in uſe. 
Hear me, my love, be thou but true of heart, 


— w now ? what wicked deem is this? 
, . _ Shakſpeare, 


Dez'msTER. n./. [from deem.] A judge 
a word yet in uſe in Jerſey and the Iſle 
of Man. 

DEEP. adj. [deep, Saxon. ] . 

1. Having length downward ;. deſcending 
far; profound: oppoſed to fallow. 

All trees in high and ſandy grounds are to be 
ſet deep, and in watry grounds more ſhallow. 
Bacoa. 
The gaping gulph low to the centre He: 
And ow as deep as earth is diſtant from the 
| ſkies, Dryden. 

2. Low in fituation; not high. 

3. Meaſured from the ſurface downward. 

Mr. — in diving deep into the ſea in a 
diving veſſel, found, in # clear ſun-ſhine day, 
that when he was ſunk many fathoms deep into 
the water, the upper part of His hand, on which 
the ſun ſhone directly, appeared of a red colour. 

| Newton, 


4. Entering far; piercing a great way. 


| | This avarice | 
Strikes. deeper, grows with more- pernicious root, 
| , Shakſpeure, 

For, even in that ſeaſon of the year, the ways 
in that vale were very deep. Clarendun. 

Thou haſt not ſtrength ſuch Jabours to ſuſtain ; 
Drink bellebore, my boy! drink deep, and (coun 

thy brain. | Dryden, 
5. Far from the outer part. 

So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 

Deep ambuth'd in her filent den does lie. Dryd, 
6. Not ſuperficial ; not obvious. 

If the matter be knotty, and the ſenſe lies 
deep, the mind muſt ſtop and buckle to it, and ſtick 
upon it with labour and thought, and cleſe con- 

templation. gL6cth, 


| 


e 


7. gugacions; penetreting ; having the 
power to enter far into a ſubjeR, | 

; Who hath. not heard it ſpoken 
How deep you were within the books of heav'n? 


| Shakſpeare. 
The ſpirit of deep prophecy the bath. Shakſp. 
He 's meeting Gith 3 divines. Shak. 
8 He in my ear | 
Vented much policy and projects deep 
Of enemies, of aids, battles, and leagues, 
Plaukble to the world, to me worth nought. 


Milton. 


I do not diſcover the helps which this great 
man of deep thought mentians. Locke. 


8. Full of contrivance politick ; inſi- 


dious. 1 
When I have maſt need to employ a friend, 
z hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Re he to me. eure. 


9. Grave; ſolemn. - 
O God! if my deep pray'rs cannot appeaſe 


thee, 
But thou wilt be aveng'd on my miſdeeds, 
Vet execute thy wrath on me alone. 8 


Nor aw ſul Phe bus was on Pindus heard 

With deeper filence, or with more regard. Dryd, 
10. Dark-coloured. 
Wich deeger browu the grove way overſ] * 
* ry n. 
11. Having a un degree of ſtillneſs, or 
m, or ſadneſs. 

And the Lord God cauſed a deep fleep to fall 
upon Adam. Geneſis. 
9 Depreſſed; ſunk; metaphorically, 


Their poverty abounded into the riches of 
theix liberahtyj. 2 Corinthians. 

13. Baſs; grave in ſound, 

The ſounds made buckets in a well, are 
deeper and fuller than if the like percuſſion were 
made in the open air. Bacon. 

Dane. u. ,. [from the = | 

1. The ſea; the main; the abyſs of wa- 

ters; the ocean. | 
Yet we did lift up our hearts and voices to 
God above, who ſheweth his wonders in the deep. 
I Bacon, 
What earth in her dark bowels could not keep 
From greedy man, lies ſafer in the deep. Waller. 
Whoe'er thou art, whom fortune brings to 


| keep 
Theſe, rites of Neptune, monarch of the deep. 
Pope. 
2. The moſt ſolemn or ſtill part. 
There want not many that do fear, 
In deep of night, to walk by this Herne's oak. 
5 ber Shakſpearc. 
The deep of night is.crept upon our talk. 
1 ; Supre. 
| Virgin face divine 
Attracts the hapleſs youth through ſtorms and 
waves, | 
Alone in deep of night. 
To DE/EPEN. v. a. {from deep.] 


1. To make deep; to. ſink far below the 
furface. | 
The city of Rome would receive a great ad- 
vantage from the undertaking, as it would raiſc 

the banks and deepen the bed of the Tiber. 
Lt Addi ſon. 


Philips, 


2. To darken; to cloud; to make dark. | 


You muſt depen your colours fo, that the or- 
piment may be the higheft. Peackam, 


3. To make ſall or gloomy. See Dezy. 


a. E 
er gloomy preſence faddens all the ſcene, 


2. With 


5. In a high degree. 


= 92 


Dees. =. /. [deon 


h * * tf | 
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DEF 


Huntſmas, 1 charge thee, tender well any | 
3 | 


3 
And couple Clowder with the deep-mornrh'd Brach. 
. #« Shakſpeare. 
Behold the Engliſh beach 


Pales in the flood with men, with wives and | 


boys, 
Whoſe ſhouts and claps outvoice that deep-mouth'd 
; Shakſpeare. 
Then toils for beaſts, and lime for birds were 


. fea, 


found, 
And deep-mauth'd dogs did foreſt walks ſurround. 
. Dryden. 
Hills, dales, and foreſts far behind remain, 
While-the warm ſcent draws on the deep-mouth'd 
x train. Gay. 


Dety-MusING. adj. [deep and muſe.) 


Contemplative ; loſt in thought. 
But he dezp-1ufing o'er the mountains ſtray'd, 
Through many thickets of the woodland 1 — 
o pe. 


Der'eLy. adv. {from deep. 
1. To a great 


: far Lak the ſur- 
face. 


Fear is a paſſion that is moſt deeply rooted in 
our natutes, and flows immediately from the 
prineiple of felf-prefervation. Tillotſon. 

Thoſe: impreſſions were made when the brain 
was more ſuſceptive of them: they have been 
deeply engraven at the proper ſcaſon, and therefore 

they remain. | Watts. 


eat ſtudy or ſagacity ; not ſu- 
perfeially ; not careleſly ; profoundly. 


3. Sorrowfully ; ſolemnly ; with. a great 


depree of ſeriouſneſs or fadneſs. 
e ſighed deeply in his ſpirit. 
Klockins ſo 
come 


Mark. 
eply hath ſworn ne'er more to 


la bawdy-houſe, that he dares not go home. 


| | Donne. 
Upon the deck our careful general ſtood, 
And deeply mus'd on the ſucceeding day. Dryd. 


4. With a tendeney to darkneſs of colour. 


Having taken of the deeply red juice of buck- 
thorn berries, I let it drop upon white paper, 
| : Boyle. 


Ta keep his promiſe with bim, he bad deeply 
offended both his nobles and people. Bacon. 


De'erNEss. u. 0 [from deep, ] Entrance 


far below the ſurface ; profundity ; 
depth. | 

Carzianer ſct forward with great toil, by rea- 

ſon of the deepn:ſs of the way, and heavineſs of 

the great ordnance. Knolls. 


Some fell upon ſtony places, and they wither- 
ed, becauſe they had no deepneſs of earth. 


„Saxon; thier, Teu- 
tonick ; de, Greek.] That claſs of 
animals which is hunted. for veniſon, 
containing many ſubordinate ſpecies ; 
as the flag or red deer, the buck or 


ſallow deer, the roebuck, and others. 
You have beaten my men, killed my deer, and 

broke open my lodge. Shakſpeare. 
The pale that held my lovely deer. aller, 


To DEFA'CE. v. a. [defaire, French. ] 


To deſtroy; to raſe; to ruin; to dis- 
figure, 

Give me leave to ſpeak as earneſtly in truly 
commending it, as yon have done in untruly and 
unk indly de facing and ſlandering it. Wiitgife, 

Fatal! this marriage, 


| Shatſp 
Drraliraxck. n. /. [defaillance, French. ] 


Derama'tion. n. /. [from defame. 


— 


Matr rau. 


DEF 
One tobler wretch can only riſe, 
'Tis he whoſe fury ſhall d-ſare 
The ſtoick's image in this piece. Prior, 
Dera'cenxenT. . n. / [from deface.] 
Violation; injury; raſure; abolition ; 
de ſtruction. 
But what is this image, and how is it defaced 2 
The poor men of Lyons will tell you, that the 


image of God is purity, and the defacement fin, 
Bacos. 


Dera'cer. n. . [from defſace.}) De- 


ſtroyer; aboliſher ; violator. 
That foul defacer of God's handywork 
Thy womb let looſe, to chace us to our graves. 


re. 


Failure; miſcarriage : a word not in 
uſe. 
The affections were the authors of that un» 


happy defailance, : Glamvill-, 
To DEFA'LCATE. v. a. [from fat, 


falcis, a fickle; defalquer, French. ] 
To cut off; to lop; to take away part 


of a penſion or ſalary. It is generally 
uſed of money. 

DexaLca'tion. . /. [from defalcate.} 
Diminution ; abatement ; exciſion of 
any part of a cuſlomary allowance. 

The tea - table is ſet forth with its cuſtomary 
bill of fare, and without any defalcation, Addiſ. 

To DEFA'LK. v. a. [See DEFALCATE.] 
To cut off; to lop away. 

What he deſalls from ſome _— fin, is but 
to make ſome other more guſtful. ws _ 


act of defaming or bringing infamy upon 
another; calwnny ; reproack; cenſure; 
detraction. 
Defamation is the uttering of contumelious lan- 
e of any one with an intent of raifing an ill 
ame of the party; and this extends to writing, 
as by defamatory libels ; and to deeds, as re- 
proachful poſtures, ſigns, and geſtures. Ayl fe. 
Be filent, and beware, if ſuch you ſee; 
"Tis defamation but to ſay, that's he. Dryden. 
Many dark and intricate motives there are to 
detraction and defamatien; and many malicious 
ſpies are ſcarching into the actions of a great man. 
Addiſon, 
Dxra'MATORY. from defame.] 
Calumnious; tending to defame ; un- 
juſtly cenſorious ; kbellous ; falſely ſati- 
rical, 
The moit eminent fin is the ſpreading of de- 
famatory reports. Government of the Tongue. 
Auguſtus, conſcious to himſelf of many crimes, 
made an edict againſt lampoons and ſatires, and 
defamatory writings. Dryden. 
To DEFA ME. v. a. [de and fama, La- 
tin.] To make infamous; to cenſure 
falfely in publick ; to deprive of ho- 
nour ; to diſhonour by reports; to libel; 
to calumniate ; to deſtroy reputation by 
either acts or words. 
I heard the drfaming of _— Fer. 
They live as if they profeſſed ehriſtianity 
merely in ſpite, to defame it. Decay of Piety. 
My guilt thy growing virtues did defame ; 
My blackneſs blotted thy unblemiſh'd name. 
| Dryden. 
Dera'mE. n. /. [from the verb.] Dis- 
ce; diſhononr, Not in uſe. | 


| | 
| 
1 


Many dougbty knights he in his days 
Had done to death, 
And hung their conquer'd arras for more defame 
On gallowtrees. Spenſer. 
Dera'MEn. n. /. [from defame.] One 
that injures the reputation of another ; 
a detractor; a calumniator. 


Shades ey'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green, |} 
Deepens the murmurs of the falling floods, 
And breaties a browner, horror on the woods. 


F 

ox] | Pepe. |} 

Drrr-Mov TRD. adj. [deep and month- 
ed.) Having a hoarſe and loud voice. 


De facing monuments of conquer'd France 
Undoing all. Shatſprave. 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond, 
TOTES : Sha#ſpeare. 
— Whoſe. ftatuos, freezes, columns broken lie, 
And, though defac'd, tte wender of the eye. 

Dr zaten. 
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It may de a uſeful trial of the patience of the 
defamed, yet the defumer has not the leſs crime. | 


Government of the Tongue. | 


To -DEFA'TIGATE. v. a. {defatigo, | 
Lat.] Toweary; to tire. 
The power of theſe men's mduſtries, never 
defatigated, hath been great. Dr. Maine, 
Drrarisa“TIox. . /. [ defatigatio, Lat.] 
Wearineſs; fatigue. 2. 
DEFAULT. =. /. {defaut, French. ] 
1. Onuſſion of that which we ought to 
do; neglect. 
2. Crime; failure; fault. 
© "Sedition tumbled into England more 4 
. Zefault of governors. than the ple's. Hayw, 
We, that know what tis to faſt and pr 
Axe penitent for your default to-day. 
Let me not raſhly call in doubt 
Divine prediction: what if all foretold 
Had = fulfill'd, but through mine own de- 
47 | 
Whom have L to complain of but myſelf? Milt. 
Partial judges we are of our own excellencies, 


Nap. 


and other men's defau/ts. Swift. 
3 Defect ; want. ! 
In default of the king's pay, the forces were 
laid upon the ſubject. Davies. | 


" Cooks could make artificial birds and fiſhes, 
in default of the real ones. Arbuthnot, | 


4+ [In law.] Non-appearance in court at 
a day aſſigned. * © Cowell. 

To Dera'uLT. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
To fail in performing any contract or 
ſtipulation; to forfeit by breaking a 
contract. 

Dera'ULTER. n. 45 [from the verb.] 
One that makes default. 
DEFE'ASANCE. n. /. [defaiſance, Fr.] 
1. The act of annulling or abrogating any 

contract or ſtipulation. 

2. Defeaſance is a condition annexed to an 
att; as to an obligation, a recogni- 
zance, or ſtatute, which performed by 
the obligee, or the cognizee, the act is 
diſabled and made void, as if it had ne- 
ver been done. Convell. 

3. The writing in which a defeaſance is 
contained, | a | 

4. A defeat; conqueſt ; the act of con- 
quering ; the ſtate of being conquered. 
Obſolete. 2 

That hoary king, with all his train, 
Being arrived where that champion ftout, 


Afﬀrer his foe's defeaſance, did remain, 
Him goodly greets, and fair does entertain. 
Spenſer. 
Dere'as1BLE. adi. [from defaire, Fr. to 
make void. ] That may be annulled or 
abrogated. 
He came to the crown by a d-feaſible title, ſo 
was never well ſett]-d. Davies. 
DEFE/AT. n. /. [from defaire, French.] 
1. The overthrow of an army. 
End Marlb'cough's work, and finiſh the defeat, 
, Addiſon. 
2. AQ of deſtruction; deprivation. 
A king, upon whoſe life 
A dam'd defeat was made. Shakſpeare. 
To DEvE'ar. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To overthrow ; to undo. 
Defeat thy favour with uſurped beard, SBI. 
Ye gods, ye make the weak molt ſtrong; 
Thercin, ye gods, ye tyrants do defeat. Shakſp. 
They invaded Ireland, and were defeated by 
the lord Mountjoy. Bacon. 
2. To fruſtrate. x 
To his accuſations 
He pleaded ill not guilty, and alleg'd 
Many ſharp reaſons to defeat the law, Shakſp. 
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| To Dere'cT v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
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n esch ©: 
5 A ſentence when thou didſt tranfgre ſs, 
efeate his ſeizure, many days - 
Gin thee of grace. "Y Milton. 
Diſcover'd, and defeated of your 
You kkulk'd. 7 * the e u. 
He finds himſelf naturally to dread a — 
Being, that can defeat all his deſigns, and diſap- 
point all his hopes. Tillotſon, 
3. To aboliſh; to undo; to change. 
Dere'aTuURE. . /. [from de and feature.] 
Change of feature; alteration of conn- | 


tenance, Not in uſe. 4H 
+ +42. Grief hath chang'd me, 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand, 
Hath written ſtrange defeatures in my face. Shak. 
To DEFECATE. v. 4. | defeco, Latin.] 
1. To purge liquors from lees or foulneſs; 
5 
to purify; to cleanſe, 
I practiſed a way to defccate the dark and 
muddy oil of amber. Beyle. 
The blood is not ſufficiently defecated or cla- 
riſied, but remains muddy. '- * Harvey. 
; Provide a brazen tube . - 
Iaflext; ſelf-taught and voluntary flies 
The defecated liquor, through the vent 
Aſcending ; then, by downward tra&t convey'd, 
Spouts into ſubject veſſels lovely clear. Philips. 
2. To purify from any extraneous or 
noxious mixture; to clear; to brighten. 
We defecate the notion from materiality, and 
abſtract quantity, place, and all kind of corporeity 
from it. | + Glanville. 
Dz'rEcCaTE. adj, [from the verb.] 
Purged from lees or foulneſs. 
We are puzzled with contradiftions, which 
are no abſurdities to defecate faculties. Glanville, 
This liquor was very defecate, and of a pleaſing 
golden colour. 18 . Boyle. 
DeFeca'T1ON. n. /. [defecatio, Latin. ] 
Purification ; the of clearing or 
Uri . 5 1 
The ſpleen and liver are obſtructed in their of- 
fices of defccation, whence vicious and dreggiſh 
dlood... - 3 4 Haruey. 
DEFE CT. 3. /. ¶ deſedus, Latin.) 
I. Want; abſence of ſomething neceſ- 
ſary ; inſufficiency ; the fault oppoſed 


to ſuperfluity. _ 
Errors have been corrected, and d:fe#s ſup- 
plied. „ .. Davies. 


Had this ſtrange energy been leſs, 
Defect had been as fatal as exceſs. . , Blackmore, 
2. Failing ; imperfection. Ye, 
Oft *tis ſeen | In 
Our mean ſecures us, and dur mere defecł: 
Prove our commodities. Shakſpeare, 
3. A fault; miltake ; errour. 

We had rather follow the perfect ions of them 
whom we like not, than in defeds reſemble them 
whom we love. . Hooker. 

You praiſe yourſelf, | 
By laying defe#s of judgment to me. Shak, 
Trutt not yourſelf ; but, your deer to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend—and ey'ry foe. Pope. 
4. Any natural imperfection; a blemiſh ; 
a failure, without direct implication of 
any thing too little. | 

Men, through ſome defe&# in the organs, want 
words, yet fail not to expreſs their univerfal 
ideas by ſigns. Loc te. 


be deficient ; to fall ſhort of; to fail. 
Obſolete. 


Some loſt themſelves in attempts above hu- 
manity; yet the enquiries of moſt defected by the 
way, and tired within the ſober circumference of 
knowledge. Brown's Vulger Errours. 


DerEcTiBi'LITY. n. / [from defedible.] 
The ſtate of failing; deficiency ; im- 
perfection. 


DEF 

be perfection and ſufficiency of Seriptufe has 
been ſhewn, as alſo the G eclae of that par- 
ticular tradition. Lord Digby to Sir Ken. Digby. 

| + The corruption of things corruptible depends 
upon the iatrinſical defeFibility of the connection 

or union of the parts of things corporeal, | 

1 3 Hale Origin of Mankind. 

Dere'cTiBLE..,adj, [from defe#.] Im- 
perfect; deficient ; wanting. 

The extraordinary perſons, thus highly favour- 
ed, were for a great part of their lives in a de- 
fectible condition. Hale. 

Dert'errion: . . [ dsſectio, Latin, ] 
1. Want; failure. B54 
2. A falling away; apoftacy. 
This defection and falling away from God was 
found in angels, and afterwards in men. 
| SO ET EECED Raleigh. 
If we fall away after taſting of the good word 
of God, how criminal muſt ſuch a defe&ion be ! 
7 ; . Atterbury. 
There is more evil owing to our original de- 
ſection from God, and the fooliſh and evil diſ- 
poſitions that are found in fallen man. Marta. 
3. An abandoning of a king, or ſtate ; 


revolt. 
He was diverted and drawn from hence by 
the general defection of the whole realm. Davies, 
» Neither can this be meant of evil governours 
or tyrants, but of ſome perverſcneſs and defe&/on 
in the very nation itſelf. Bacon. 


DzrFe'cTivE. adj. from deſettivus, Lat.] 
1. Wanting the juſt quantity. 44 
Nor will poliſhed amber, although: it ſend forth 
a groſs and corporeal exhalement, be found a long 
time defectiue upon the exacteſt ſcales. Brown, 
2, Full of 2 ; imperfect; not ſuf- 
ficient; not adequate to the e = 
It ſubjects them to all the diſeaſes depending 
upon a deſective projectile motion of the blood. 
Arbuthnot. 
It will very little help to cure my ignorance, 
| that this is the beſt of four or five hypotheſes 
propoſed, which are all d:fc&ive. Locke. 
If it renders us perfect in one accompliſhment, 
it generally leaves us defe&ive in another. Add. 
3. Faulty ; vitious ; blamable. 
Our tragedy writers have been notoriouſly de- 
fective in giving proper ſentiments to the perſons 
they introduce. Aadaiſen. 


— 


Derrcriv or deficient Nouns, [in gram- 


mar. ] Indeclinable nouns, or ſuch as 
want a number, or ſome particular 
cale, : en tor | 
Derecrivs Verb. {in grammar. A 
verb which wants ſome of its tenſes. 
Dere/cTriventss. n. .. [from defeftive.] 
Want; the ſtate of being imperfeR ; 
: faultineſs. 4040143. 12. ei * 

The lowneſs often opens the building in 
breadth, or the defeFivencſs of ſome other parti- 
cular makes, any ſingle part appear in perfection. 

Y SO I Addiſon. 
DEFENCE. . % [d:feaſo, Lat.! 
1. Guard; protection; ſecurity. 

Rehoboam dwelt in Jeruſalem, and built cities 
for drfence in Juda. 2 Chrontces, 

The Lord is your protection and firong ſtay, a 
defence from heat, and a cpver from the ſun. 

| 2 Ecelts. 

Be thou my ſtrong rock ſor an houſe of de- 
fence to ſave me. Pſabns. 

Againſt all- this there ſeems to be no defence, 
but that of ſupporting one eſtabliſhed form of 
doctrine and diſcipline. - Swife. 

2. Vindication ; juſtification ; apology. 

Alexander beckoned with his hand, and would 

have made his defence unto the people. Acts. 
The youthful prince 

With ſcorn replied, and made this bold defence. , 

| Hs 5 Dryden, 
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3: Prohibition: this is a ſenſe 
French. 


Severe defences may be madle againſt wearing 
any linen under a certain breadth, Temple, 


Refiſtance. 
5. 
eclaration 5 | 
6. [In fortification.) The part that 
flanks another work. 


Zo Dere'Nce. v. a. [defenſur, Lat.] 
To defend by fortification, Not in 
Wis. 8 

The city itſelf he ſtrongly fortifies, 
Three ſides by fix it well Lfenced has. Fairfax, 


Derr'NcELESS. adj. [ from deſence.] 
1, Naked; unarmed; unguarded ; not 


provided with defence ; unprepared. 
Captain or colonel, or knight in arms, 

Whoſe chance on theſe defence/cſs doors may ſeize, 

Guard them, aud him within prote@ from harms. 


' . Miltan. 
My ſiſter is not fo defenceleſi left 


As you imagine: ſhe has a hidden ſtrength 
Which you remember not, 
Ah me | that fear 
Comes thund"ring back with dreadful revotution 
On my defenceleſi head. Milton, 
On a ſlave diſarm'd, 
Defenceleſs, and ſubmitted to my rage, 
A baſe revenge is vengeance on myſelf, Dryden, 
2. Impotent ; unable to make reſiſtance. 
Will ſuch a multitude of men employ 
Their ſtrength againſt a weak defence/eſs boy? 
Addiſon. 
To DEFEND. v. a. [defendo, Latin; 
defendre, Freneh.] 
o ſtand in defence of; to protect; to 
ſupport. 


1. 


There aroſe, to defend Iſrael, Tola the ſon of 


Puab. Judges. 
Deliver me from mine enemies, O my God: 


defend me from them that riſe up againſt me. 
P ſalms. 
Heav'n defend your ſouls, that you think 
I will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant. Shak. 


2. To vindicate; to uphold ; to aſſert ; 
to maintain. 
The queen on the throne, by God's aſſiſtance, 


is able to defend herſelf againſt all her majeſty's 


enemies and allies put together. 
3. To fortify; to ſecure. 
And here th“ acceſs a gloomy grove defends, 
And here th' unnavigable lake extends, Dryden. 
A. village near it was defended by the river. 
Clarendon. 


4. To prohibit; to forbid. [defendre, 
French. ] 
Where can you ſay, in any manner, age, 
That ever God defended marriage ? Chaucer, 
O ſons ! like one of us man is become, 
To know both good and evil, fince his taſte 
Of that defended fruit. Milton. 
The uſe of wine is little praiſed, and in ſome 
places defended by cuſtoms or laws. Temple. 


Swift, 


5. To maintain a place, or cauſe, againſt 


thoſe that attack it. 
Let me be foremoſt to defend the throne, 
And guard my father's gluries and my own, 


Pope. 
So have I ſeen two rival wits contend, 


One briſkly charge, one gravely wiſe defend. 
Smith. 
'NDABLE. adj. [from deſend.] That 
may be defended. 


Dere'NDanT. adj. [from dſendo, Lat.] 
Defenſive; fit for defence. 


Line and new repair our towns of war 
With men of courage, and with means defendant, 


Shatſpeare. 
Vor. I, 


Drre'ND 


merely 


In law.] The defendant's reply after 


Milten. 
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Derr'vpAxr, a. . [from the adjective.] 
1. He that defends againſt aſſailauts. 
; _ Thoſe high towers, out of which the Romans 
might more conveniently fight with the defendants 
on the wall, thiofe alſo were broken by Archi- 


| medes” engines.  Wilkins' Math. Mag. 


2. [In law.] The perſon accuſed or ſued. 
This is the day appointed for the combat, 

And ready are th' appellant and defendant, Shak. 
Plaintiff dog, and bear defendant. Hudibras. 


Der#'NDER» * [from defend. 


. One that defends; a champion. 


© Banith your defenders, till at length 
| Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 
That-won you without blows, Shakſpeare. 
Do'ſt thou not mourn our pow'r employ'd-in 
vain, 
And the defenders of our city flain ? 
2. An aſſertor; a vindicator. 
U:doubtedly there is no way fo effectual to 
hetray the truth, as to procure it a weak v_— 
in. 


3. [In law.] An advocate; one that de- 
; fends another in a court of juſtice. 
Dersz'NsATIVE. n. / [from defence.] 
1. Guard; defence. | 
A very unſafe defenſative it is againſt the fury 
of the lion, and ſurely no better than virginity, 
or blood royal, which Pliny doth place in cock- 
broth. Brown's Vulgar Errors. 
If the biſhop has no other defenſatives but ex- 
communication, no other power but that of the 
keys, he may ſurrender up his paſtoral Gon . 
out, 


2. [In ſurgery.) A bandage, plaſter, or 
the like, uſed to ſecure a wound from 
out ward violence. | 
DzeFe'Ns1BLE. adj. [from defence.] 
1. That may be defended, 
A field, 
Which nothing but the ſound of Hotſpur's name 
Did ſeem to make deferfible. Shakſpeare, 
They muſt make themſelves defenſible both 
againſt the natives and againſt ſtrangers. Bacen. 
Having often heard Venice repreſented as one 
of the moſt defenſible cities in the world, I in- 
formed myſelf in what its firength conſiſts, 
Addiſon, 


vindica- 


- 


2. Juſtifiable z right ; capable of 
tion, 


I conceive it very defenſible to diſarm an ad- 
verſary, and diſable him from doing miſchief, 


Collier. 
Derk'xsIV E. adi. 


defenſif, French; from 
defendens, Se 05 


1. That ſerves to defend; proper for 
defence; not offenſive. 

He would not be perſuaded by danger to offer 
any offence, but only to Rand upon the beſt de- 
fenſroe guard he could, Sidney. 

My unpreparedneſs for war teſtifies for me that 
I am ſet on the dee part, King Charles, 

Deſenſue arms lay by, as uſeleſs here, 
Where maſiy balls the neighbouring rocks do 

tear. Maller. 
2. In a ſtate or poſture of defence. 
What ſtood, recoil'd, 


Defenſive ſcarce, or with pale fear ſurpris'd, 
Fled ignvminions. Milton. 


| Safeguard. — 
Wars preventive, upon juſt fears, are true de- 
fenſroes, as well as on actual invaſions. Bacon. 

2. State of defence, 


His majeſty, not at all diſmayed, reſolved to 
ſtand upon the defer/ive only. Clarenden. 


DerE'xsIVELY. adv. [from defenſive.) 


In a defenſive manner. 


Dryden, 


Dere'xsIVE. . /. [from the adjective.] 


—_— 


FIR 


ö 


| He will not 


DEF, 
[from.: defence. ] 


with their guide! of 


Darr'Ner. pa- 
Defended. Obſolete. 
Stout men of arms, and 
ith Ilion's tower, 
Faux 


k Min B&Y, 3; 


4 i 
Like Troy! old town defenſl w 


To DEFER. v. a. from Afro, Lat.] 


1. To put off; to delay to act. 
; '4 defer - * „ 

Ip vindicate the glory of his name 

gainſt all competition, nor will long 

Endure it. a | _ Milton, 
Inure thyſelf betimes to the love and praftice 
of good deeds; for the longer thou deferreff to be 
acquainted with them, the leſs every day thou 
wilt nd thytelf diſpoſed to them, QAtterbury. 


2. To pay deference or regard to another's 
opinion. 

To Dere's. v. a. 

1. To withhold; to delay, + © | 

Defer the promis'd boon, the goddeſs _ 

p. 

Neither is this a matter to be deferred till 

more convenient time of peace and leiſure. 


l $wif?, 

2. To refer to; to leave to another's judy. 
ment and determination. 

The commiſſioners d-ferred the matter unto the 

earl of Northumberland, who was the principal 

man of authority in thofe parts. Bacon, 


De'FERENCE. u. 4 [ deference, Fr.] 
1. Regard ; reſpect. 

Virgil could have excelled Varius in tragedy, 
and Horace in lyric poetry, but out of deference © 
to his friends he attempted neither, Aden. 

He may be convinced that he is in an error, 
by obſerving thoſe perſons, for whoſe wiſdom 
and goodneſs he has the greateſt deference, to be 
of a contrary ſentiment. Swife, 


2. Complaiſance ; condeſcenſion. 
A natural roughneſs makes a man uncom- 
plaiſant to others ; ſo that he has no deference for 
their inclinations, tempers, or conditions, Locke, 


3. Submiſſion, ; 
Moſt of our fellow- ſubjects are guided either 
by the prejudice of education, or by a deferente 
to the judgment of thoſe who, perhaps, in their 
own hearts, diſapprove the opinions which they 
induſtriouſly ſpread among the multitude, 
2225 cn, 
De'rERENT. adj. from deferens, of Jefero, 
Lat.] That carries up and down. 


The figures of pipes or concaves, through 
which founds paſs, ur of other bodies deferent, 
conduce to the variety and alteration of the 
ſound, Bacin. 


DE'FERENT. n. / [from the adjeQive. ] 
That which carries; that which con- 
veys. 

It is certain, however, it croſſes the received 
opinion, that ſounds may be created without 
air, though air be the moſt favourable deforent of 
ſounds. Baran, 

Dr'rERENTS. n. / [In ſurgery.) Certain 
veſſels in the human body, appointed 
for the conveyance of humours from 
one place to another, Chambers. 

DEFTANCE. . /. {from defi, Fr.] 

1. A challenge; an invitation to fight. 

The fiery Tybalt, with his ſword prepar'd, 
Which, as he breath'd defiance to my ears, 

He ſwung about his head, Skatſpeare, 
Nor is it jutt to bring 

A war, without a juſt defiance made. Dryden, 

2. A challenge to-make any impeachment 


od. ö 
3. — of abhorrence or contempt. 
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The Novatian hereſy was very 
well-meaning fats wo, lng 'n bad Ho 
expreſs defiance to 2 co n u 
that it was itſelf any defe&tion from the fait . 

obody 4 pay 4 ich 
„ will ſo ly bi e to common 
ſenſe, as to aGrra pikble and direct contradic- 


tions. Locke. 

DEFICIENCE. 1 =. /. 1 Aficio, 
DEFTCIENCY. 1 Latin. : 

1, Want; ſomething lel than ls necelhry. 

What is to be conh in this caſe, is chiefly, 

if there be a ſufficient fulneſs or deficiency of 


blood, for different methods are to be taken. 


Arbuthnet on Diet. 
There is no burden hid upon our poſterity, 
nor any deficiency to be er made up by 


ourſelves, which has been our caſe in ſo ma 
other ſubſidies. : £4 ; Addiſon. 
2, DefeR; failing; im ion. a 
Scaliger, finding a defe& in the reaſon of Ari- 
ſtotle, introduceth one of no leſs n him- 
gar 


ſelf. Brewn's Vu «tf rrourz. 
Thou in thyſelf art perfect, and in 
Is no * found. N Milton. 


We find, in our own natures, too great evi- 
dence of intellectual deficience, and deplorable 
confeſſions of human ignorance. Glanville. 


What great deficience is it, if we come ſhort of 
? 


Sprat. 

The characters of comedy and tragedy are 
never to be made perfect, but always to be 
drawn with ſome ſpecks of frailty and deficience, 
ſuch as they have been deſcribed to us in hiſtory. 


Dryden. 

PDrrrcixxr. adj. [deficiens, from deficio, 
Lat.] Failing ; wanting; defective; 

O woman ! beſt of all things, as the will 
Of God ordain'd them: his creating hand 
Nothing imperfe& or deficient left. 

Figures ate either ſimple or mixed: the fimple 
be either circular or angular ; and of circular, 
either complete, as circles, or ficient, as ovals. 

Motton. 

Neither Virgil nor Homer were deficient in 
any of the former beauties. Dryden. 

Several thoughts of the mind, for which we 
have either none, or very deficient names, are 
diligently to be ſtudied. Locke. | 

DzriciexnT Numbers [in arithmetick] are 
thoſe numbers, whoſe parts, added to- 
gether, make leſs than the integer, whoſe 

parts they are. 

Ds#1'ss. n. /. [from daſi, Fr.] A chal- 
lenger; a coutemner ; one that dares 
and defies. 

Is it not then high time that the laws ſhould 
provide, by the moſt prudent and effectual 
means, to curb thoſe bold and inſolent defiers of 
Heaven ? Tillotſon, 


To DEFILE. v. a. [apilan, Saxon; from 
ful, foul.] | * 
1. To make foul or impure; to make 
naſty or filthy; to dirty. 
There is a thing, Harry, known to many in 
our land by the name of pitch ; this pitch, as 
ancient writers do report, doth defile, Shakſp. 
He is juſtly reckoned among the greateſt 
prelates of this age, however his character may 
be defiled by mean and dirty hands. Swift, 
2- To pollute ; to make legally or ritually 
impure. 
That which dieth of itſelf he ſhall not eat, to 


&:file himſelf therewith. Lev, 
Neither ſhall he dee himſelf for his _ 


3. To corrupt chaſtity ; to violate. 
Ev'ry object his offence revil'd ; 
The huſband murder'd, and the wife defid. 


Peer. 


to attract 


| 


| 


4. To taint; to corru 


Milton. 


DEF 


make guilty, 
Forgetfulneſs of good turns ing of ſouls 

| adultery, and ſhamclefs — T. „ Wiſd. 
| God requires rather that we ſhould die, than 
defile ourſelves with impieties. Stilling fleet, 
Let not any inſtances of fin defi/e your 


ake, 


To Deer s. v. n. [d: Fr.] To march; 
to go off file lah 


Dezrr'ie. n. . [deffile, Fr. from file, a 
line of ſoldiers, which is derived-from 
Filum, a thread.] A narrow paſſage ; a 


long narrow paſs ; a lane. 


the mili | 
os hl _ term, where the partiſans Aalen. 
Der!'tenent. a. / [from defile.] The 
ſtate of — defiled ; the act of defil- 
ing; naſtineſs; pollution; corruption; 
tion. 


By unchaſte looks, looſe geſtures, and foul talk, 
ts in defilement to the inward parts. Milton, 
The unchafte are provoked to ſee their vice 

expoſed, and the chaſte cannot rake into ſuch 

filth without danger of d:filcment. © Speclator. 


Derr'Le, n. J [from defile.) One that 
defiles ;. a corrupter ; a violater. 
At the laſt tremendous day, I ſhall hold forth 


in my arms my much wronged child, and call 
aloud for vengeance on her defiler. Addi ſan. 


Dzr1'NABLE, adj. [from define.] 


nition. 

The Supreme Nature we cannot otherwiſe 
define, than by ſaying it is infinite ; as if infinite 
were definable, or infinity a ſubje& for our nar- 
row underſtanding. Dryden. 


2. That may be aſcertained. 


Concerning the time of the end of the world, 
the queſlion is, whether that time be definable 
or no. Burnet's Theory, 


To DEFINE. v. a. [ definio, Lat. definer, 
French. ] 


4 


thing by its qualities and circumſtances. 
Whoſe loſs can't thou mean, 
That doſt ſo well their miſeries define? Sidney. 
Though defining be thought the proper way to 
make known the proper ſignification, yet there 
are ſome words that will not be _ F 
e. 


to bound. 


When the rings appeared only black and 
white, they were very diftin& and well defined, 
and the blackneſs ſcemed as intenſe as that of 
the central ſpot. Newton, 

To DeF1'NE. v. n. To determine; to de- 
cide ; to decree, 


The unjuſt judge is the capital remover of 
landmarks, when he define amiſs of lands and 
properties. Bacon. 

Der1'NeR. n. /. [from define.) One that 
explains; one that deſcribes a thing by 
its qualities. 


Your God, forſooth, is found 
Incomprehenſihle and infinite; 
But is he therefore found? Vain ſearcher! no: 
Let your imperfect definition ſhow, 
That nothing you, the weak definer, know. 


' DE'FINITE. adj. [from definitue, Lat.] 
t. Certain; limited; bounded, 


pt; to vitiate z to 


ueſts. 


1. That may be defined; capable of defi- 


1, To give the definition; to explain a 


Prior, 


2. To circumſcribe; to mark the limit; 


There is in Oxford a narrow defile, to uſe | 


1 


þ 


þ 


| 


* 


Dr'rixirxxEss. . /. 


Dszr1intT1oN. n. /. [definitio, Lat. 


DEF 
Hither to your arbour divers times- he repaired, 


and here, by your means, had the fight of the 
goddeſs, who in a definite compaſs can ſet forth 


infinite beauty, Sidney. 
2. Exact; preciſe. 
Idiots, in this caſe of fayour, would 
Be wiſely definite. Shakſpeare, 


In a charge of adultery, the accuſer ought to 
ſet forth, in the accuſatory libel, or inquiſition, 
which ſucceeds in the place of accuſation, ſome 
certain and definite time. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

De'rinITE. n. /. [from the adjective.] 

Thing explained or defined, 

Special baſtardy is nothing elſe but the deſi- 
nition of the general; and the general, again, 
is nothing elſe but a definite of the ſpecial. 

Ayliffe. 
[from definite.] 
Certainty ; limitedneſs. ict. 
+ . 
nition, French. ] 
I. A ſhort deſcription of a thing by its 
properties. 

I drew my definition of poetical wit from m 
particular —.— of him; for propriety o* 
thoughts and words is only to be found in him. 

| Dryden, 


2. Deciſion ; determination. 


3. [In logick.] The explication of the 
eſſence of a thing by its kind and dif- 
ference. 


What is man? Not areaſonable animal merely; 
for that is not an adequate and diſtinguiſhing 
definition, Bentley, 


Dzr1'x1T1VE. adj. [ definitivus, Lat.] De- 
terminate; poſitive ; expreſs. 


Other authors write often dubiouſly, even in 
matters wherein is expected a ſtrict and definitive 
truth. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

I make hafte to the caſting and comparting of 
the whole work, it being indeed the very defint- 
tive ſum of this art, to diſtribute uſefully and 
gracefully a well choſen plot. or ton. 


Drrixiriv ELV. adv. [from nitive.] 
Poſitively; deciſively; expreſly. 
Definitively thus T anſwer you: | 
Your love deſerves my thanks; but my deſert, 
Unmeritable, ſhuns your high requeſt. Shakſp. 
Bellarmine ſaith, becauſe we think that the 
body of Chriſt may be in many places at once, 
locally and vifibly ; therefore we ſay and hold, 
that the ſame body may be circumſcriptively and 
definitively in more places at once. Hall. 
That Metheuſelah was the longeſt lived of all 
the children of Adam, we need not grant; nor 
is it definitively ſet down by Moſes. Brown, 


DeF1'NITIVENESS. . J. [from definitive.] 
Deciſiveneſs. Fa Did. 
DEFLAGRABI'LITY. 1. /. (om deflagro, 
Lat.] Combuſtibility ; the quality of 
taking fire, and burning totally away. 
We have ſpent more time than the opinion of 
the ready deflagrability, if I may ſo ſpeak, of 
ſa]t-petre did permit us to imagine. Boyle. 
DEFLA'GRABLE. adj. [from deflagro, 
Lat.] Having ug * of — 
away wholly in fire, without any re- 
mains. 


Our chymical oils, ſuppoſing that they were 
exactly pure, yet they would be, as the beſt 
ſpirit of wine is, but the more inflammable ang 
dflagrable. RY 


DeFL aGRA'TION. n. / [deflagratio, Lat.] 
A term frequently made uſe of in chy- 
miſtry, for ſetting fire to ſeveral things 


B ole. ; 


DEF 


in their ration; as in making 


Ethiops with fire, with ſal prunellæ, 


and many others. Quincy. 

The true reaſon why paper is not burned by 
the flame that plays about it, ſeems to be, that 
the aqueous part of the ſpirit of wine, being im- 
bibed by the paper, keeps it ſo muilt, that the 
flame of the ſulphureous parts of the ſame ſpirit 
cannot faſten on it; and therefore, when the 
deflagration is over, you ſhall always find the 
paper moiſt. Boyle. 

To DEFLE'CT. v. n. [defleto, Lat.] 
To turn aſide; to deviate from a true 
courſe or right line, 

At ſome parts of the Azores the needle defle7- 
eth not, but lieth in the true meridian : on the 
other fide of the Azores, and this fide of the 
equator, the north point of the needle wheeleth 
to the weſt, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

For, did not ſome from a ſtraight courſe defect, 
They could not meet, they could no world erect. 

Blackmore, 
 D&yL e'cT1ON. n. /. [from deflefo, Lat.] 
1, Deviation; the act of turning aſide. 
Needles incline to the ſouth on the other fide 
of the equator; and at the very line, or middle 
circle, ſtand without defleFion, Brown, 
2. A turning afide, or out of the way. 
3. [In navigation.] The departure of a 
ip from its true courſe, 
D&zrLe'xvRE. n. /. [from defledo, Lat.] 
A bending down; a turning aſide, or 
out of the way. Dis. 
DzFLoRA'T1ON. n. 1. [defloration, French; 
from defloratus, Lat.] ; 
1. The 'a& of deflouring; the taking 


22 of a woman's virginity. 
2. A ſelection of that which is moſt va- 
luable. 


The laws of Normandy are, in a great mea- 


ſure, the defforation of the Engliſh laws, and a 
tranſcript of them. . Hale. 


To DEFLO UR. v. a. [deflorer, Fr.] 
1. To raviſn; to take away a woman's 
virginity. 
As is the luſt of an eunuch to deflour a virgin, 
ſo is he that executeth judgment with violence, 
Ecclut. 
Now will I hence to ſeek my lovely moor, 
And let my ſpleenful ſons this trull deflour. 
Shakſpeare. 


3. To take away the beauty and grace of 
any thing. 
How on a ſudden loſt, 

Defac'd, defleur'd, and now to death devote 

Milton, 

If he died young, he died innocent, and before 

the ſweetneſs of his ſoul was deffoured and raviſhed 

from him by the flames and follies of a froward 

age. Taylor. 

Drrro'uxkER. n. /. [from deflour.}] A 


raviſher; one that takes away virginity, 


I have often woadered, that thoſe deflourers of 


innocence, though dead to all the ſentiments of 
virtue and honour, are not reſtrained by huma- 


nity. | Addiſon, 
DevrLv'ovs, ad [ defluus, Lat.] 
x. That flows down. 
2. That falls off. | 
DzerLv'x, n. /. [defluxus, Lat.] Downward 
OW. 
Both bodies ate clammy, and bridle the deflux 
of humours, without penning them in too — 
DerLv'x10v. n. / [defluxio, Lat.] The 
flow of humours downward. 


We ſee that taking cold moveth looſeneſs, by 
tonttaction of the ſkin and outward parts; and 


DEF 
ſo doth cold likewiſe cauſe cheuns and defl»xious | 
from the head. Bacon, 


Dr'rLv. adv. [from deft.) Dexterouſſy; 
{kilfully. Obſolete. Properly det. 
Lo, how finely the graces can it foot 
To the inſtrument ; 


They dauncen defly, and fingen ſoote, 
Ia their merriment. 


$ +" mh 
Derorpa'tion. n. , [from defer , 
Lat.] The act of making filthy; pol- 
lution. This is no Engliſh word; at 
leaſt, to make it Engliſh, it ſhould be 
written defedation. | 
What native ,unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be 
impreſſed and inſtincted through the whole, 
which the defedation of ſo many parts by a bad 
printer, and a worſe editor, could not hinder 
from ſhining forth ! Bentley. | 
Dero'ncEMENT. n. /. [from force.) A 
withholding of lands and tenements by 
force from the right owner. 
To DEFO'RM. v. 4. unge Lat.] 
1. To disfigure ; to make ugly; to ſpoil 
the form of any thing. 5 
I that am curtail'd of all fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by diſſembling nature, 
Deform'd, unfiniſh'd,” ſent before my time 
Into this breathing world, ſcarce half made up- 


- Shakſpeare. 
Wintry blaſts 
Deform the year delightleſs. Thomſon. 


2. To diſhonour ; to make ungraceful. 
Old men with duſt dr d their hoary hair. | 
Dryden. 
Drrolau. adj. [deformis, Lat.] Ugly; 
disfigured ; of an irregular form. 
I did proclaim, 
That whoſo kill'd that monſter moſt deform, 
Should have mine only daughter to his dame. 
Spenſer, 
So ſpake the grieſly terror; and in ſhape, 
So [peaking and fo threatening, grew tentold 
More dreadful and deform. Milton. 
Sight fo deform what heart of rock could long 
. Dry-eyed behold ? | Milton. 
DzerorRMA'TION. 2. /. [deformatio, Lat.] 
A defacing; a disfiguring. 
Dero'x MED. 288 adj, Ugly; want- 
ing natural _ | 
Dero'xMEDLY. adv. [from deforgi.] In 


I 


— 


Dero'RMEDNESS. u. / 9 deformed.) 
Uglineſs ; a diſagreeable form. 

DeFo'xmiTY. 2. /. [deformitas, Lat.] 

1. Uglineſs; illfavouredneſs. 

I, in this weak piping time of peace, 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity. CShakſp. 

Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shakſpearc. 

Where fits deformity to mock my body, 

To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſize, 
To diſproportion me in every part. 
Why ſhould not man, 
Retaining ſtill divine ſimilitude 
In part, from ſuch deformities be free, 
And, for his Maker's image ſake, exem p , 
| | ulen, 


2. Ridiculouſneſs; the quality of ſome- 


thing worthy to be laughed at, or cen- 
ſured. ] 

In comedy there is ſomewhat more of the 
worſe likeneſs to be taken, becauſe it is often to 


produce laughter, which is occaſioned by the 
ſight of ſome defermity. Dryden, 


3. Irregularity ; inordinateneſs. 
No glory is more to he envied than that of due 
reforming either church or Rate, when deformities 


Shakſp. | 


| 


an ugly manner. | 


'DEF 

are ſuch, that the perturbation and novelty are 

nat like to excced the bene ſit of refortging, 
ing Charlcs. 
Dzro'xs80R. n. . [from FN Fr.] 
One that overcomes and caſts out by 
ſorce. A law term. Blount, 
To DEFRA'UD. v. a. [defraudo, Lat.] 
To rob or deprive by a wile, or trick; 
to cheat; to cozen; to deceive ; to be- 


— : with of before the thing taken 
y fraud. 

That no man go beyond and defraud his brc- 
ther in any matter, becauſe that the Lord is the 
avenger of all ſuch, as we alſo have fore warned 
you and teſtified. Theſſalonians. 

My ſon, defraud not the poor of his living, and 
make not the needy eyes to wait long, ; Fray 

Churches ſeem injured and defrauded of their 
right, when places, not ſanctified as they are, 
prevent them unneceſſarily in that pre-eminence 
and honour, Hooker. 

nete they, who brothers better claim diſown, 
Expcl their parents, and uſurp the throne ; 
Dejrund their clients, and, to lucre ſold, 

Sit brooding on unprofitable gold. Dryden, 
But now he ſeiz'd Briſeis' heav'nly charms, 
And of my valour's prize defrauds my arms. 
: Pope. 

There is a ion of our lives which —_ 

wiſe man may juftly reſerve for his own particu- 
lar uſe, without defrauding his native country. 


Dryden. 
DErRAvDa'T10N. #. /. [ defraudo, Lat.] 
Privation by fraud. 

Their impoſtures are worſe than any other, 
deluding not only into pecuniary defraudations, 
but the irreparable deceit of death. Brown. 

Derna'uDER. n. , [from defraud.) A 
deceiver; one that cheats. 

The profligate in morals grow ſevere, 
Defrauders juſt, and ſycophants fincere, 

Blackmore; 

To DEFRA'Y. v. 4. [defrayer, Fr.] To 
bear the charges of; to diſcharge ex- 
pences. 

He would, out of his own revenue, defrey the 
charges belonging to the ſacrifices, . 2 Mac. 

It is eaſy to lay a charge upon any town; but 
to foreſee how the ſame may be anſwered and de- 

frayed, is the chief part of good en 
rr. 

It is long fince any ſtranger arrived in this 
part, and therefore take ye no care; the ſtate 
will defray you all the time you ſtay; neither 
ſhall you Ray one day the leſs for that. Bacon, 

Derra'vER. n. /. [from defray.) One 
that diſcharges expences. | 

DErRA'vMENT. 3. / [from defray.]} The 
payment of expences. 

BEFT. adj. [bzpr, Sax.] Obſolete. 

1. Neat; handſome ; ſpruce. 

2. Proper; fitting. 

You go not the way to examine: you muſt 
call the watch that are their accuſers. 
ea, marry, that 's the defref? way, Shat/p. 

3. Ready; dexterous, 

Loud fits of laughter ſeiz'd the gueſts, to ſee 

The limping god ſo deft at his new miniſtry. 
Dryden, 


The wanton calf may ſkip with many a 
bound, 


And my cur, Tray, play deftef feats around. 


De'rTLy. adv. [from deft.] Obſolete. 
1. Neatly ; dexterouſly. 
Come, high or low, 
Thyſelf and office deftly ſhow, Shakſ. Macb:th, 
2. In a ſkilful manner. 
Young Colin Clout, a lad of peerleſs meed, 
Full well could dance, and defr/y tune the reed. 


ts | 


248 Gay, 


Gay. 
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DEG 
DEFUNCT. ag. Lat.] Dead 
LUNCT: 6f: Aft, Lat] 


1 I. therefore beg it not 
To pleaſe the palate of my appetite ; 


Nor to comply with heat, the young 2 „ 


In me deſunct, and proper ſatisfaction. Shakſp. 
Here entity and quiddity, | 
The ſouls of deſuncꝭ bodies, fly. . Hudibras. 


Dru xcr. n. /. [from the adjective.] 
One that is deceaſed; a dead man or 
woman. 

Nature doth abhor to make his couch 
With the fund, or ſleep upon . the dead. 
4 | Shakſpeare. 
In many caſes, the ſearchers are able to report 
the opinion of the phyſician who was with the 
patient, as they receive the ſame from the friends 
of the deſund, Graunt. 
Dzev'/xcTion. 2. /. [from defundt.] 


Death. 
Nor did the French poſſeſs the Salique land 
Vatil four hundred one and twenty years 
After defunttion of king Pharamond, Shakſp. 
To DEFY-. v. a. [ „Fr. from 4 
fide decedere, or ſome like phraſe, to fall 
from allegiance to rebellion, contempt, 
or inſult. 
1. To call to combat ; to challenge. 
I once again 
y thee to the trial of mortal fight. Milton, 
here ſeek retreat, now innocence is fled ? 
Safe in that guard, I durſt even hell defy; - 
Without it, tremble now when heav'n is nigh. 
Agis, the Lycian, Repping forth _ 
gis, yeian, ſtepping forth with pri 
To ſingle fight the boldeti foc defied. u. 
2. To treat with contempt ; to ſlight. 
As many fools that ſtand in better lace, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. Shakſpeare. 


Deer”. a. /. [from the verb.] A chal- 


lenge; an invitation to fight: this is 
now hardly uſed. 
At this the challenger, with fierce defy, 
His trumpet ſounds; the challeng'd makes 


reply : 
With clangour rings the field, reſounds the 
vaulted ſky. Dryden. 


Deyy'es. . /. [from de.] A chal- 
lenger one that invites to fight : more 


properly defier. . 
God may revenge the affronts put upon them 


by ſuch impudent defyers of both, as neither 


believe a God, nor ought to be believed by man. 
| South, 


Dece'Ntracy. n. /. | from degeneratio, 
Latin. ] 

1. A departure from the virtue of our an- 
ceſtors. 55 

2. A deſertion of that which is good. 

Tis true, we have contracted a great deal of 

weakneſs aud jmpotency by our wilful degeneracy 
from goodneſs ; but that grace, which the goſpel 


offers to us for our aſſiſtance, is ſufficient for us. 
7 Tillotſon. 

The ruin of a ftite is genc rally preceded by 
an univerſal degeneracy of manners, and con- 
tempt of religion, which is entirely our caſe at 


preſent. Swift. 
3. Meanneſs. | 
There is a kind of fluggiſh reſignation, as 


well as poorneſs and degeneracy of ſpirit, in a” 


ſtate of ſlavery. Addiſon. 
To DEGE'NERATE. v. n. [ degenerare, 
Lat. degenerer, Fr. degenerar, Span.] 
1. To fall from the virtue of anceſtors. 
2. To fall from a more noble to a baſe 


ſtate. 
When wit tranſgreſſeth deceney, it degenerates 


into in ſolence and impiety. Tillotſon, 


tl 
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DEG 
3. To fall from its kind; to grow wild 
or baſe. . | 
Moſt of thoſe fruits that uſe to be grafted, if 
they be ſet of kernels or ſtones, SP 

P acen. 

DEGE'NERATE. adj. [from the verb.] 
8. Unlike his anceſtors ; fallen from the 


| virtue and merit of his anceſtors. 
Thou art like enough 
To fight againſt me under Piercy's pay; 
To dog his heels, and curt'ſy at his frowns, 
To ſhow how much thou art degenerate. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Yet thou haſt greater cauſe to be ; 
Aſham'd of them, than they of thee ; 
Degenerate from their ancient brood, 
Since firſt the court allow'd them food. Sw//7. 
2. Unworthy ; baſe; departing from its 
kind or nature. 

So all ſhall turn d gen rate, all deprav'd; 
Juſtice and temperance, truth and faith, forgot 
One man except. Milton. 

When a man ſo far becomes degenerate as to 
quit the principles of human nature, and to be 
a noxious creature, there is commonly an injury 
done ſome perſon or other. Locke. 

CT Is n. J {own degene- 
rate.] Degeneracy 3; a being grown 
wild, or out of kind. 


d 


| DeGExNERA'TION. 2. / [ from degenerate. | 


1. A deviation from the virtue of one's 
anceſtors. 

2, A falling from a mere excellent ſtate 
to one of leſs worth. 

3- The thing changed from its primitive 
ſtate, N bv" ibs 

In plants, theſe tranſplantations are obvious; 

as that of barley into oats, of wheat into darnell; 
and thoſe grains which generally ariſe among 
corn, as cockle, aracus, e&gilops, and other dege- 
nerations, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Dece/NerOVUs. adj. [from degener, Lat.] 

1. Degenerated; fallen from the virtue 
and merit of anceſtors. ' 


2. Vile; baſe infamous; unworthy. | 
Let not the tumultuaty violence of ſume men's 
immoderate dem te betray me to that 


degenerous and unmanly» 


ſlavery, which ſhould 
make me ftrengthen them 


by tay'conſent. 
King Charles, 

Shame, inſtead of piety, reſttains them from 

many baſe and degenerous practices. South, 
Degenerous paſhon, and for man too baſe, 

It ſeats its empire in the female race ; 

There rages, and to make irs blow fecure, 

Puts flatt'ry on, until the aim be ſure. Dryden. 


DeG#NEROVSLY. adv. | from degenerous.] 


In a degenerate manner; baſely; meauly. 
How wounding a ſpectac le is it to ſee heroes, 


Decay of Piety. 
deglutition, Fr. 
e act or power 


employed ! 
DEG LuT1T1ON. #. { 
from deglutio, Lat.] T 
of ſwallowing. p 
When the deg/utition is totally aboliſhed, the 
patient may be nouriſhed by clyſters. Arbuth. 


DeGRADA'TION. n. f. [ degradation, Fr.] 
1. A deprivation of dignity ; diſmiſſion 
from office, 

The word degradation, is commonly uſed to 
denote a deprivation and removing of a man from 
his degree, | Ayliffe. 

2. Degeneracy ; baſeneſs. 


So deplorable is the degradation of our nature, 
that whereas before we bore the image of Gud, 
we now retain only the image of men. South, 


3. Diminution, with reſpe& to ſtrength, 
efficacy, Or value. 


n 
| 


like Hercules at the diſtaff, thus degenerovſly |. 


DEG 


4. {In — A term made uſe of 
to expreſs the leſſening and rendering 
confuſed the appearance of diſtant ob- 
jects in a landſcape, ſo as they may ap- 
pear there as they would do to an eye 
placed at that diſtance from them. Dic. 


To DEGRA'DE. v. a. [degrader, Fr.] 
1. 'To put one from his degree; to deprive 
him of his office, dignity, or title. 
He ſhould 
Be quite degraded, like a hedgeborn ſwain 
That doth preſume to boaſt of gentle blood. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh the value of. 
Nor ſhalt thou, by deſcending to aſſume, 
Man's nature, leſſen or degrade thine own. Milt. 


All higher knowledge in her preſence falls 
Degraded. Milton, 


3+ To reduce from a higher to a lower 
ſtate, with reſpect to qualities: as, gold 
is degraded into ſilver. | 

DzGRAva'TION. n. . [from degravatus, 
of degravo, Lat.] The act of making 


heavy. Did. 

DEGREE. 2. /. , Fr. from gra- 

Aus, Latin.] r- 1 

1. Quality; rank; ſtation; place of 
dignity. 


It was my fortune, common to that age, 
To love a lady fair, of great degree, 
The which was born of noble parentage, 
And ſet in higheſt feat of dignity. «Spenſer, 
I embrace willingly the ancient received courſe 
and conveniency of that diſcipline, which teacheth 
inferior degrees and orders in the church of God. 
| Hooker, 
Surely men of low degree are vanity, and men 
of high degree are a lye: to be laid in the balance, 
they are altogether lighter than vanity. Pſalms. 
Well then, Coleville is your name, a knight 
is your degree, and your place the dale, SH. 
Degree being vizarded, 
Th' unworthieſt ſhews as fairly in the maſk. 
: Shakſpeare. 
This noble youth to madneſs loy'd a dame 
Of high degree, Honoria was her name, Dryden, 
Farmers in degree; 
He a good huſband, a good houſewife ſhe. Dryd. 
Bur is no rank, no ſtation, no degree, 
From this contagious taint of ſorrow free? Prior, 


2. The comparative ſtate and condition in 
which a thing is. BY 
The book of Wiſdom noteth degrees of idolatry, 
making that of worſhipping petty and vile idoks 
more groſs than imply the worſhipping of the 
creature. Bacon, 
As if there were degrees in infinite, | 
And Heav'n itſelf had rather want perfection, 


Than puniſh to exceſs. Dryden, 
Poeſy 

Admits of no degrees; but muſt be ſtill 

Sublimely good, or defpicably il, Roſcommon. 


3. A ſtep or preparation to any thing. 
Her firſt degree was by ſetting forth her beauties, 
truly in nature not to be mifliked, but as much 
advanced to the eye, as abaſed to the judgment, 
by art. Sidney. 
Which fight the knowledge of myſelf might 
brin 
Which to — wiſdom is the firſt degree. Davies. 


Ek Order of lineage ; deſcent of family. 
King Latinus, in the third degree, | 
Had Saturn author of his family. Dryden, 


'5. Order or claſs. 
The ſeveral degrees of angels may probably 
bave larger views, and be endowed with capaci- 
ties able to ſet before them, as in one picture, 
all their paſt knowledge at once, 


| 6. Meaſure z proportion. 


Tec te. 


DEI 


If all the parts are equally heard as loud as one | 
enotber, they will tun you to that degree, that 
you will fancy your ears were torn in pieces. 

, Dryden. 
7. [In geometry.) The three hundred 
and ſixtieth part of the circumference 


_—_— 


of a circle, The ſpace of one degree 
in the heavens is accounted to anſwer 
to fixty miles on earth, 


In minds and mannes, twins oppos'd we ſee; 
In the ſame fign, almoſt the ſame degree, Dod. 
To you who live in chill degree, 
As map informs, of fifty-three. Dryden. 


8. [In arithmetick.] A degree conſiſts of 
three figures, viz. of three places, com- 
wt whe. units, tens, and hundreds ; 
o three hundred and fixty-five 1s a de- 
gree. Cocter's Arithmetick. 
9. The diviſion of the lines upon ſeveral 
ſorts of mathematical inſtruments. 
10. [In muſick.] The intervals of ſounds, 
which are uſually marked by little lines, 
Did. 
11. [In philoſophy.] The vehemence or 
flackneſs of the hot or cold quality. 

The ſecond, third, and fou th degrees of heat 
are more eaſily introduced than the firſt: every 
one is both a preparative and a-ſtep to the next. 

South 
By DecrEts. adv. Gradually ; by little 
and little. 

Their bodies are exerciſed in all abilities both 
of doing and ſuffering, and their minds acquainted 
by degrees with danger. Sidney. 

Doth not this etherial medium, in paſſing out 
of water, glaſs, cryſtal, and other compact and 


denſe bodies, into empty ſpaces, grow denſer 
and denſer by degrees. Newton. 
Exulting in ti iumph now (well the bold notes; 
In broken air, trembling, the wild muſick floats ; 
Till by degrees remote and ſmall, 
The ftrains decay, 
And melt away. 
In a dying, dying (all. Pope. 
A perſon who is addicted to play or gaming, 
though he took but little delight in it at firſt, by 
degrees contracts a ſtrong inclination towards it. 


 Spe@ater. 
Drausra“Tiox. n. /. [ deguſtatio, Latin. ] 
A taſting. Dia 


7; DEHO RT. v. a. [dehortor, Latin. ] 


To diſſuade; to adviſe to the contrary. 
One ſeverely dekorted all his followers trom 
proſtituting mathematical principles unto com- 
mon apprehenfien or practice. Wilkins. 
The apoſtles vehemently dekort us from un- 
belief. Ward. 
DenorTA'TION. . / [from dehortor, 
Latin.] Diſſuaſionz a counſelling to 
the contrary ; advice againſt ſomething. 
The author of this epiſtle, and the reſt of the 
apoftles, do every where vehemently and earneftly 
dehort from unbelief: did they never read theſe 
detnrtations ? Ward on Infidelity. 
Druo'RTATORY. adj. [from dehortor, 
Latin.] Belonging to diſſuaſion. 


Druo'R TER. n. . [from dehort.]J A 
diſſuader; an adviſer to the contrary. 
DE/ICIDE. n. / [from deus and cedo, 

Latin.) The murder of God; the act 
of killing God. It is only uſed in 
ſpeaking of the death of our bleſſed 

Saviour, 
Explaining how Perſection ſuffer'd pain, 
Almighty languifh'd, and Eternal died; 
How by her patient victor Death was ſlain, 
And earth profan'd, yet bleſs'd, with ns / 
rar, 


To DEJE'CT. v. 4. [ «eicio, Latin. ] 


_ 


DEI 


1. To caft down; to afflict; to grieve ; | 
to depreſs ; to fink ; to diſcourage ; to 
cruſh. 
Well, I am your theme; you have the tart 
of me; I am dejected; ignorance itſelf is a 
plummet o'er me; uſe me as you will. Shatſp, 
The loweſt, moſt deſected thing of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance; lives not in fear. 


Shakſpeare. ' 
Nor think to die dejc&#s my lofty mind; 


All that I dread is leaving you behind! Pope, 
2, To change the form with grief; to 
make to look ſad. 

Eneas here beheld, of form divine, 

A godlike youth in glitt'ring armour ſhine, 
With great Marcellus keeping equal pace, 
But gloomy were his eyes, dejz&ed was his face. 
| Dryaen. 
DIB“ r. adj. [dejefus, Latin.] Caſt 
down; afflicted; low-ſpirited. 
am of ladies moſt defect and wretched, 
That ſuck'd the honey of his muſick vows. 
; Shakſpeare. 
DsxJe'cTepLY. adv. [from dejea.] In 
a dejeted manner; ſadly ; heavily. 

No man in that paſhon doth look ſtrongly, 
but dejeFedly : and that repulſion from the eyes 
diverteth the ſpirits, and gives heat more to the 
ears, and the parts by them, Bacon. 

DeJz'cTEDNEss. n. /. [from dejected.] 
The ſtate of being caſt down; a low- 
neſs of ſpirits, Dis. 


DeJje'cTiON. n. /. [dejeftion, Fr. from 
22 Latin. 
1. Lowneſs of ſpirits; melancholy; de- 
preſſion of mind. | 
What beſides 
Of ſorrow, and dejection, and deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thy tidings bring. Milt. 

Deſerted and aſtoniſhed, he finks into utter 
drjcftien ; and even hope itſelf is ſwallowed up in 
deſpair. Rogers. 

2. Weakneſs; inability. — 

The effects of an alkaleſcent ſtate, in any 
great degree, are thiiſt and a deyãechian of appetite, 
which putrid things occaſion more than any 
other, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

3. {In medicine.] Going to ſtool, 

The liver ſhould continually ſeparate the choler 
from the blood, and empty it into the inteſtines ; 
where there is good uſe for it, not only to pro- 
voke dejection, but alſo to attenuate the chyle. 

Ray on the Creation. 
DeJje'cTuRE. u. /. [from deyjet.] The 
excrement. 

A diſeaſe oppoſite to ſpiſhtude is too great 
fluidity, the fymptoms of which are exceſs of 
animal ſecretions; as of perſpiration, ſweat, 
urine, liquid dejetlures, leanneſs, weakneſs, and 
thirſt. Arbuthnet on Aliments. 

DzJERA'TION. n. /. [from dejero, Latin. ] 
A taking of a ſolemn oath, Dis. 


DerFica'TiON. 50 [ deification, French. ] 
The act of deifying, or making a god. 


De'1FoRM. adj. [from deus and forma, 
Latin.) Of a godlike form. 


To DE'IFY. v. a. [diifier, French; from 
deus, and io, Latin. ] 

1. To make a god of; to adore as god; 
to transfer into the number of the di- 
vinities. 

Daphnis, the fields delight, the ſhepherds love, 
Renown'd on earth, and deified above. Dryden. 
The ſeals of Julius Cæſar, which we know to 
be antique, have the tar of Venus over them, 
though they were all graven after his death, as a 
note that he was deffied. Dry.ten. 
Perſuade the covetous man not to drify his 
money, and the proud man not to adore himſelf. 
Sauth, 


DEI 


Half of thee 
Is deified before thy death. Prior. 
2. To praiſe exceſſively; to extol one as 
if he were a god. | 


He did again ſo extol and drify the pope, as 
made all that he had ſaid in praiſe of his mater 
and miſtreſs ſeem temperate and paſſable. Bacon, 

To DEIGN. v. n. [from daigner, Fr. of 
dignor, Latin.] To vouchſafe; to think 
worthy. ? 

Deign to deſcend now lower, and relate 
What may no leſs pet haps avail us known. Milt, 

O deign to viſit our forſaken ſeats, 

The moſſy fountains, andthe green retreats. Pope. 


To DeicN. v. a. To grant; to permit; 
to allow. 
Now Sweno, Norway's king, craves com- 
poſition ; 
Nor would we d:ign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburs'd ten thouſand dollars, Shakſpeare. 
Der'cxinG. n./. [from deign.] A vouch- 
ſafing; a thinking worthy. 
To DE!NTEGRATE, v. a, [from de and 
integro, Latin.] To take from the 


whole ; to ſpoil; to diminiſh, Dia. 
DerearRous. adj, [deiparns, Latin. J 
That brings forth a god ; the epithet 
applied to the bleſſed Virgin. Diel. 


DE ISM. 2. /. [ deiſine, French. ] The 

opinion of thoſe that only acknowledge 

one God, without the reception of any 
revealed religion. 

Deiſm, or the principles of natural worſhip, 
are only the faint remnants or dying flames of 
revealed religion in the poſterity of Noah. Dryd. 

De'1sT. n. /. [deifte, French.] A man 
who follows no particular religion, but 
only 3 the exiſtence of God, 
without any other artiele of faith. 

In the ſecond epiſtle of St. Peter, certain dei, 
as they ſeem to have been, laughed at the 
propliecy of the day of judgment. Burnet, 

Der'sTiCAL. adj. [from deiſt.] Belong- 
ing to the hereſy of the deiſts. 

Weakneſs docs not fall only to the ſhare of 
chriſtian writers, but to ſome who have taken the 


pen in hand to ſupport the deiftical or antichriſ- 
tian ſcheme of our days. Watts. 


De'iTyY, 2. J [deite, French; from deitas, 
Latin. ] 

I. Divinity; the nature and effence of 
God. | 

Some things he doth as God, becauſe his deity 
alone is the ſpring from which they flaw; ſome 
things as man, becauſe they iſſue from his mere 
human nature; ſome things jointly as both God 
and man, becauſe both natures concur as prin- 
ciples thercunto. Heoakes, 

With what arms 
We mean to hold what anciently we claim 
Of deity or empire. Milton, 
2. A fabulous god; a term applied to the 
heathen gods and goddeſſes. 

Will you ſuffer a temple, how poorty built 
ſoever, but yet a temple of your deity, to be 
razed ? Sidhiey, 

Give the gods a thankful ſacrifice when it 
pleaſeth their deities to take the wife of a man 
from him. 3 Shakſpeaxe, 

3. The ſuppoſed divinityof a heathen god; 
divine qualities. 

They on their former journey forward paſs, 
With pains far paſſing that long wandering 

Greek, 
That for his love refuſed deity, Spenſer, 

Heard you not what an humble ſuppliant. 
Lord Hattings was to her for his delivery ? 
Who humbly complaining to her deity, 


| 


Got my lord chamberlain his liberty, Shot /peare, 


—_— 


r 
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'DEL 


nied unio Laurcatia and Flora, which was given 


to Venus? Raleigl. 
DzLactra'tiION. 3. / [from delacero, 
Latin.] A tearing in pieces. Did. 
DELACRYMA'TION. nf [ de io, 
Latin.] A falling down of the hu- 
mours; the A A of the eyes, or 

a weeping much. Did. 


Deracra rox. 2. . [Aelactatio, Latin.] 
A weaning from the breaſt. Die. 
Dira'yseD. adj. [from delapſus, Latin. 
With phyſicians. } Bearing or falling 
down. It is uſed in ſpeaking of the 
womb, and the like. Di8. 


To DELAT E. v. a. { from delatus, Lat.] 
1. To carry; to convey. 
Try exactly the time wherein ſound is delated. 
Bacon, 
2. To accuſe; to inform againſt. 
DxiLa'TLON. 2. /. [delatio, Latin. ] 
4. A carriage; conveyance. 


In delation of ſounds, the incloſure of them 
preſerveth them, and cauſeth them to be heard 


further. Bacon. 
It is certain that the delation of light is in an 
-inftaat. Bacon. 


There is a plain delatian of the ſound from the 
teeth to the inſtrument of hearing, Bacon, 


2. An accuſation; an impeachment. 

DeLa'ror: n. /. [delator, Latin.) An 
accuſer ; an informer, 

What were theſe harpies but flatterers, delators, 
and inexpleably covetous ? . Sandys' Travels, 
Men have proved their own delators, and diſ- 

coveted their own moſt important ſecrets. 
Government of the Tongue, 
No ſooner was that ſmall colony, wherewith 
"the depopulated earth was to be replanted, come 
forth of the ark, but we meet with Cham, a de- 
' ator to his own father, inviting his brethren to 
that execrable ſpectacle of their parent's naked- 
neſs. Government of the Tongue. 


To DELAY. v. a. [from delayer, Fr.] 
*. To defer; to put off. 

And when the people ſaw that Moſes delayed 
to come down out of the mount, the people ga- 
thered themſelves together unto Aaron. Exodus, 

Cyrus he found, on him his force efſay'd; 
| For Hector was to the tenth year delay d. Dryd. 

2. To hinder; to fruſtrate; to keep ſuſ- 
pended. 


3. To detain, ſtop, or retard the courſe of. 


Tie huddling brook to hear his magrigal. Ailt. 
She flies the town, and mixing with the throng 
Ot madding matrons, bears the bride along: 
Wand'ring through woods and wilds, and devi- 
ous ways, 
And with thcie arts the Trojan match delays. 
Dryden, 


Muſt ſad Ulyſſes ever be delay'd ? Pope. 


Zo DzLA T. v. 3. To ſtop; to ceaſe 
from action. 

There ſeem to be certain bounds to the quick - 
neſs and ſlowneſs of the ſueceſſion of thoſe ideas 
one to another in our minds, beyond which they 
can neither d nor haſten. Locle. 

DerLa'y. . /. [from the verb.] 
. A deferring ; procraſtination ; linger- 
ing inactivity. | 

I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden ſervitor to dull delay; 

Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 

The conduct of our lives, and the minage- 

ment of our great concerns, will not bear delay. 
Locke, 
2, Stay ; ſtop. 


Thyrſis, whoſe artful trains have oft delay'd | 


| 


l 


Ry what reaſon could the ſame deity be de- 


Be mindful, goddeſs, of thy promiſe made; 


| 


— 


DEL 


The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Paſs'd on, and took th' irremeable way. Dryd. 
DeLa'ver. n.f. [from delay.) One that 
defers; a putter off. 
DELE'CTABLE. 251 [ Aelecabilis, Lat.] 
Pleafing ; deligh 
Ev'ning now approach; | 
For we have alſo our ev'ning, and our morn ; 
We ours for change delectable, not need. Milton, 
He brought thee into this delicious grove, 
This garden, planted with the trees of God ; 
Delefable both to behold and taſte Milten. 
Some of his attributes, and the manifeſtations 
thereof, are not only highly delectable to the in- 
tellective faculty, but are ſuitably and eafily con- 
ceptible by us, becauſe apparent in his works; 
as his goodneſs, beneficence, wiſdom, and _ 
ale, 
The apple's outward form, 
Delectable, the witleſs ſwain beguiles ; 
Till that with writhen mouth, and ſpattering 


iſ 
He taſtes tha bitter morſel. Philips, 
DzLE'cTABLENESS. * [from deleBable. ] 
Delightfulneſs ; pleaſantneſs. 


VE RESnSY; adv, Delightfully ; plea- 
—_— 
DELECTA'TION. n. /. [ delefatio, Lat.] 
Pleaſure ; delight. , 
Out break the tears for joy and delectat ion. 

5 Sir T. More. 
To DELEGATE. v. 4. [ delego, Lat.] 
1. To ſend away. 

2. To ſend upon an embaſſy. 
3. To entruſt; to commit to another's 


power and juriſdiction. | 
As God hath imprinted his authority in ſeve- 
ral parts upon ſeveral eſtates of men, as princes, 
parents, ſpiritual guides; ſo he hath alſo de/e- 
gated and committed part of his care and provi- 
dence unto them. aylor. 
As God is the univerſal monarch, ſo we have 
all the relation of fellow-ſubje&s to him; and 
can pretend no farther juriſdiction over each 
other, than what he has delegated to us, 
Decay of Piety. 
Why does he wake the correſpondent moon, 
And fill her willing lamp with liquid light ; 
Commanding her, with delegated pow'rs, 
To beautify the world, and bleſs the night 2 
rior, 
4. To appoint judges to hear and deter- 
mine a particular cauſe. 


DE'LEGATE. n. J. ¶ delegatus, Latin.) A 
deputy ; a commiſſioner; a vicar; any 
one that is ſent to act for, or repreſent, 
another. 

If after her | 
Any ſhall live, which dare true good prefer, 
Ev'ry ſuch perſon is her delegate, 
T' accompliſh that which ſhould have been her 
fate, | | Donne. 
They muſt be ſevere exactors of accounts 
from their delegates and miniſters of juſtice. 
Taylor. 
Let the young Auſtrian then her terrours bear, 


Great as he is, her delegate in war. Prior. 
Elect by Jove, his delegate of ſway, 

With joyous pride the ſummons I'd Pape. 

DEe'LEGATE. adj. [ delegatus, Lat.] De- 


. puted ; ſent to act for, or repreſent, 
another. 

Princes in judgment, and their delegate judges, 
muſt judge the cauſes of all perſons uprightly and 
impartially. aylor. 

De'LEGATES. [ Court of.] A court wherein 
all cauſes of appeal, by way of devolu- 
tion from either of the archbiſhops, are 
decided. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

DzTLEGATION. n. /. ¶ delegatio, Latin.] 


1. A ſending away. 


| 


| 


DEL 
2. A putting in commiſſion. - | 
The aſſignment of a debt te another. 
ELENTFICAL. adj, ¶ deleniſcur, Latin.] 


Having virtue to aſſuage or eaſe pun. 
: ict. 
76 DELETE. v. a. 


[from deleo, Lat.] 

To blot out. Dick. 

DeLETE'RIOUS, adj. [ deleterius, Latin.] 
Deadly; deftrutive; of a poiſonous 
quality. 

Many things, neither deleterious by ſubſtance 
or quality, are yet deſtructive by figure, or ſome 
occaſional activity. Brown. 

DE'LETERY. adj. [from deleterius, Lat.] 
Deſtructive; deadly; poiſonous. 
| Nor doctor epidemick, 
Though ſtor'd with deletery med'cines, 
Which whoſoever took is dead ſince 


E'er ſent ſo vaſt a colony 
To both the under worlds as he. Hudibras, 


DELe'T10N. n. / [deletio, Latin. ] 
1. Act of raſing or blotting out. 
2. A deſtruction, 
Indeed if there be a total deletion of every per- 


ſon of the oppoſing party or country, then the 
victory is complete, becauſe none remains to call 


it in queſtion, Habe. 
DELyF. J 3. /. [from delpan, Saxon, to 
Derre. { dig.] 


1. A mine; a quarry ; a pit dug. 

Yet could not ſuch mines, without great 
pains and charges, if at all, be wrought: the 
delfs would be ſo ficwn with waters, that no 
gins or machines could ſuffice to lay and keep 
them dry. Ray on the Creation, 

2. Earthen ware; counterfeit China ware, 


made at Delft in Holland. 


Thus barter honour for a piece of def 
No, not for China's wide domain itſelf, Smart. 


DELIBA'T1ON. . /. [ delibatio, Lat.] An 
eſlay ; a taſte. 


To DELTBERATE. wv. n. [delibero, 
Latin.) To think, in order to choice; 


to heſitate. 

A conſcious, wiſe, reflecting cauſe, 

Which freely moves and acts by reaſon's laws; 

That can deliberate means elect, and find 

Their due connection with the end deſign'd. 
Blackmore, 

When love once pleads admiſſion to our hearts, 
In ſpite of all the virtue we can boaſt, 

Tac woman that deliberates is loſt, Addiſon, 
DEL!BERKATE. adj. ¶ deliberatus, Lat. 
1, Circumſpect; wary ; adviſed; diſcreet. 

Moſt Grave-belly was deliberate, 

Not raſh like his accuſers. Shakſpeare's Coriel. 
2. Slow; tedious ; not ſudden ; gradual, 

Commonly it is for virtuous conſiderations, 
that wiſdom ſo far prevaileth with men as to 
make them deſirous of flow and deliberate death, 
againſt the ſtream of their ſenſual inclination, 

Hooker. 

Echoes are ſome more ſudden, and chop again 
as ſoun as the voice is delivered; others are more 
deliberate, that is, give more ſpace between the 
voice and the echo, which is cauſed by the local 
nearneſs or diftance. Bace. 

DeELYBERATELY. adv. from deliberate.] 
1. Circumſpectly; adviſedly; warily. 

He judges to a hair of little indecencies; 
knows better than any man what is not to be 
written; and never hazards himſelf ſo far as to 
fall, but plods on deliberately; and, as a grave 
man ought, as ſure to put his itaft before him, 


Dryden. 
2. Slowly; gradually. 
DEL1BERATENESS. ./. from deliberate.] 


Circumſpection; warineſs; coolneſs ; 
caution 


DEL 


They would not tay the fair production of 


DEL 
8. Pure; clear. 


, DEL. 


| The third intention is dation, or retaining 


acts, in the order, gravity, and deliberateneſs be- Whe moſt breed and haunt, I have ob- the parts ſo joined together, Wiſem, Surg, 
fitting a parliament. 12 King Charles. ar | -| Derreur. n. . {[delice, F from 
DzLuiBERA'TION. =. /. [deliberatio, Lat.) The air is delicate. Shakſpeare, | dele&or, Latin. ] | e 


The act of deliberating ; thought in 
order to choice, 


If mankind had no power to avoid ill or 
Chooſe good by free deliberation, it ſhould never 


de guilty of any thing that was done. Hammond. | 


De1.1'BERATIVE. + [ deliberativus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to deliberation; apt to 
conſider. | | 

DELrBERATIVE. n. /. [from the adjec- 
tive.] The diſcourſe in which a queſ- 
tion is deliberated. 

In deliberatives, the point is, what is evil; and 
of good, what is greater; and of evil, what is 
leſs, Bacon. 

DE'LICACY. 3. /. [delicate/z, French 
of delicie, Lat] Fe , 

1. Daintineſs ; pleaſantneſs to the taſte. 


On hoſpitable thoughts intent, 
What choice to chooſe for delicacy beſt, Milton. 


2, Nicety in the choice of food. 
Any thing highly pleaſing to the ſenſes. 
h 


eſe delicacie: 


I mean of taſte, ſight, ſmell, Lerbs, fruits, and | 


flow'rs, 
Walks, and the melody of birds, Milton 
4. Softneſs; elegant or feminine beauty. 
A man of. goodly preſence, in whom ſtrong 
making took not away delicacry, nor beauty 
fierceneſs. Sidney, 
5. Nicety ; minute accuracy. 
Van Dyck has even excelled him in the deli- 
cacy of his colouring, and in his cabinet pieces. 
Dryden. 
You may ſee into the ſpirit of them all, and 
form your. pen from thoſe general notions and 
delicacy of thoughts and happy words, Felton, 
6. Neatueſs ; elegance of dreſs, 


7. Politeneſs of manners: contrary to 
grofſneſs. 
8. Indulgence ;: gentle treatment. 

Perſons born of families noble and rich, de- 
rive a weakneſs of conſtitution from the eaſe and 
luxury of their. anceſtors, and the delicacy of 
their own education, Temple, 

9. Tenderneſs; ſcrupulouſneſs, 
Any zealons for promoting the intereſt of his 
country, muſt conquer all that tenderneſs and 


delicacy, which may make him afraid of being 


ſpoken ill of. 
10. Weakneſs of conſtitution, 
11. Smallneſs; tenuity. 


Dr'LIc ATE. adj. ¶aelicat, French. 
1. Nice; pleaſing to the taſte; of an 
agreeable flavour. | 


he chooſing of a delicate before a more ordi- 
nary diſh, is to be. done as other human actions 
are, in which there are no degrees and preeiſe 
natural limits deſcribed, Fauler. 


2. Dainty; deſirous of curious meats. . 


Addiſon, 


Dz'LICATELY. adv. [from delicate. 
1. Beautifully ; with ſoft elegance. 

That which will diſtinguiſh bis ſtyle from all 
other poets, is the elegance of his words, and 
the numerouſneſs of his verſe : there is nothing 
ſo delicately turned in all the Roman language. 

Dryden, 

Ladies like variegated tulips ſhowy 
'Tis to their changes half their charms we owe; 
Such happy ſpots the nice admirer take, 
Fine by defect, and delicately weak. Pope. 

2. Finely ; not coarſely. 
3. Daintily. : 

Eat not delicately, or nicely ; that is, be not 
} troubleſome to thyſelf or others in the choice of 
4. Choicely. 
5. Politely. 
6. Effeminately. 
' De't1caTENEss. #. / [from delicate. ] 
The ſtate of being delicate; tenderneſs ; 


ſoftneſs; effeminacy. 

; The delicate woman among you would not 
adventure to ſet the ſole of her foot upon the 
ground, for delicateneſs and tenderneſs. Dent. 

De'LicaTEs. 1. /. [from delicate.} Ni- 

© ceties; rarities; that which is choice 

and dainty. - | 

; Fue ſhepherds homely curds, 

His cold thin driuk out of his leather bottle, 

All which ſecure and ſweetly he enjoys, 

Are far beyond a prince's delicates. Shakſpeare, 
They their appetites not only feed 

With delicates — and marſhy weed, 

But with thy ſickle reap the rankeſt land. 

% n. 

| With abſtinence all delicates he ſees, 

F And can regale himſelf with toaſt and cheeſe. 

: King's Cookery, 
Dr'LIcEs. . /. pl. [delicie, Latin. ] Plea- 
ſures, This word is merely French. 
And now he has pour'd out his idle mind 

In dainty delices and laviſh joys, 
Having his warlike weapons caſt behind, . 
And flowers in-pleaſures and vain pleaſing toys. 

3 Spenſer. 

 DeL1'criovs. adj. [ delicieux, French, from 

dielicatus, Latin. Sweet; delicate; 
that affords delight; agreeable; charm- 
ing; grateful to the ſenſe or mind. 

It is highly probable, that upon Adam's diſobe- 
dience Almiglity God chaſed him out of Paradiſe, 
the faireſt and moſt delicious part of the earth, 
into ſome other the moſt barten and unpleaſant. 

Waordward. 

In his laſt hours his eaſy wit diſplay ; 
Like the rich ſruit he fings, delicious in decay. 

2 Smith, 

Still on that breaſt enamour'd let me lie, 
Still drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. Pope. 


thy meats, or the delicacy of thy ſauces, Taylor. 


9 


thereof. 


bs 


1. Joy; content; ſatisfaction. 

Saul commanded his ſervants, ſaying, com- 
mune with David ſecretly, and ſay, behold the 
king hath delight in thee, and all his ſervants 

love thee, 3 Samuel, 
2. That which gives delight, 
Come, fifters, chear we up his ſprights, 
And ſhew the beſt of our delights: * 
We'll charm the air to give a ſound, 
While you perform your antick round, Shakſp, 

Titus Veſpaſian was not more the de/ight of + 
human kind: the univerſal empire made him + 
only more known, and more powerful, but 
could not make him more beloved. Dryden, 

She was his care, his hope, and his delight, 
Moſt in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryg. 

To DELTGHT. v. 4. [ deleftor, Latin, ] 
To pleaſe ; to content; to fatisfy ; to 
afford pleaſure. 

The princes delighting their conceits with con- 
firming their knowledge, ſeeing wherein the 
ſea-diſcipline differed from the land ſervice, had 
pleaſing entertainment. Sidney. 

Delight thyſelf alſo in the Lord, and he ſhall 
give thee the deſires of thine heart. Pſalms. 


delighted with other kinds of viands. Locke, 


throat, 
Delighted, (wild the large luxurious draught. 


pleaſure in. It is followed by in. 


2 Samuel. 


felighteth greatly in his commandments. Pſalms. 
DeL1'onTyuL. adj. from delight and full,] 
Pleaſant 3 charming; full of delight. 


He was given to ſparing in ſo immeaſurable 


delightful, but almoſt from the neceſſary, uſe 
Sidney. 


Smiles with gay fruits or with delightful green. 


DrrIrlenrrur Iv. adv. Pleaſantly ; charm- 
ingly ; with delight. 
| O voice! once heard 
Delightfully, increaſe and muitiply ; 
Now deaih to hear ! 


Pleaſure ; comfort; ſatistaRion, 
But our defires tyrannical extortion 


Doth force us there to ſet our chief dig uli 
Where but a baiting place is all our portion. 


Sidney, 


but doth not altogether take away the delightful» 
neſs of the knowledge, 


Poor inſects, whereof ſome are bees, delighted - 
with flowers, and their ſweetneſs ; others bectles, - 


He heard, he took, and pouring dow his 


Pope. - 
To DeL1GnrT. v. a. To have delight or- 


Doth my lord, the king, delight in this thing? 
Bleſſed is the man that feareth the Lord, that 


fort, that he did not only bar himſelf from the 


No ſpring nor ſummer, on the mountain ſcen, 


Addiſon. 


Milton, 
DEL!GATFULNEss. 3. /. [from delight.) 


This indeed ſhews the exce llency of the object, 


1 
7 ilietfon, nl 
7 
3. Choice; ſelect; excellent. i 
4. Pleaſing to the ſenſes, | 
5. Fine; not coarſe; conſiſting of ſmall , 
parts. | deliciouſly, ſo much torment and ſorrow give her, 
As much blood paſſeth through the lungs as | Reve lations. 
through all the body ; the circulation is quicker, | Der 1i'ctouvsNEss. u. 7. [ from delicious. ] | 
and hear greater, and their texture is extremely]. Delight; pleaſure ; joy. ; 
delicate. Arbuthnot en Aliments. The ſweeteſt honey 
6. Of polite manners; not groſs, or coarſe. | Is loathſome in its own delicioufreſs, 
7, Soft; effeminate ; ans bear hard-] And in the tafle confounds the appetite. * 
ſhi : . Let no man judge of himſelf, ur of the bleſſ- 
Witneſs this army, of ſuch maſs and charge ings and efficacy of the ſacrament itſelf, by wx 
Led by a delicate and tender prince. Shakſpeare ſenſible reliſh, by the guſt w_ 3 neſs, 2 
Tender and delicate perſons muſt needs be oſt GGG 


angry, they have ſo many things to trouble them 3 12 
which more robuſt natures have little ſenſe of. Drric A'TI ON. . fe [deligatio, Latin. 
Bacon, A binding up in chirurgery. 
[2 


DELii'caTtsOME. a4. [ from delight. Plea- 
ſant ; delightful. 
The words themſelves being ſo ancient, the 
knitting of them ſo ſhort and intricate, and the 
| Whole periods and compaſs of his ſpeech. fo de- 
light ſome for the roundueſs, and ſo grave for the 
ſtrangeneſs. Spenſer. 
God has furniſhed every-one with the ſame 
means of exchanging hunger and thir ſt for /ig A- 
ſome vigour, Grew, 
DELi'GaTIOMELY. adv. | from delight. 
ſeme.] Pleafantly ; in a delightful manner, 
ELI'GHTSOMENESS. . /. from delight. - 
ſome, | Pleaſantneſs; delight ſulneſs. 
To DELTNEATE. v. a. [delineo, Lat.] 
1. To make the firſt draupht of. a thing ; . 
to Gefign ; to ſketch, a | 


DeLrciovsLY. adv. [from delicious. | 
| Sweetly ; pleaſantly ; delightfully. | 
; How much ſhe hath glorifed herſelf and lived 
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2. To paint; to repreſent a true likeneſs 


DEL 


iu a picture. 
- The licentia pictoria is very latge: with the 
ſame reaſon they may delineate old Neſtor like | 
Adonis, Hecuba with Helcn's face, and Timg 
with Abſalom's head, Brown. 
3. To deſcribe; to ſet forth in a lively 
Manner. g | 
It fulloweth, to delineate the region in which 
God firſt planted his delightful garden. Raleigh. 
I have not here time to delineate to you the 
glories of God's heavenly kingdom; nor, indeed, 
could I rell you, if I had, what the happineſs of 
that place and portion is. Wake. 
DerixEATION. 2. /. [delineatio, Latin. ] 
The firſt draught of a thing. 
In the orthographical ſchemes, there ſhould be 
a true delineation, and the juſt dimenſions, 
Mortimer. 
Drrr'xinENvr. n, /. [delinimentum, Lat.] 
- A mitigating, or aſſuaging. Dia. 
DELFNOUE CY. u. /. [ delinquentia, 
Latin.) A fault; a failure in duty; 
a miſdeed, | 
They never puniſh the greateſt and moſt in- 
tolerable gelinguency of the tumults, and their 
exciters. King Charles, 
Can 


Thy years determine like the age of man, 

That thou ſhould'ſt my delinquencies exquire, 

And with variety of tortures tire. Sandys. 

A delinquent ought to be cited in the place or 

juriſdiction where the delinquency was committed 

by him. Ayiiffe. 
DzLirneuenT. n. / from delinguens, 

Latin.] An offender; one that has 


committed a crime or fault. 
Such an envious flate, 
That fooner will accuſe the magiftrate 
Than the delinquent ; and will rather grieve 
The treaſon is not ated, than believe. Ben Fon/. 
All ruined, not by war, or any other diſaſter, 
but by juſtice and ſentence, as delinguents and 
criminals. Bacon. 
He had, upon frivolous ſurmiſes, been ſent 
for as a delingrent, and been brought upon his 


knees. Dryden. 
To DE'LIQUATE. v.. [ deliqueo, Lat.] 
To — 4 be nad ns 


It will be rcfolved into a liquor very analogous 
to that which the chymiſts make of (alt of raitar, 
left in moiſt ccllars to de/iquate. B-yle. 

Such an ebullition as we ſee made by the mix- 
ture of ſome chymical liquors, as vil of viriol 
and deliquated (alt of tartar. Cudworth, 


DeLiqua'TON. u. 1 [ deliquatio, Latin. ] 
A melting ; a diſſolving. 
DELISUIUM. . /. [Latin. A chy- 
mical term.) A diſtillation by diſſolv- 
ing any calcined matter, by hanging it 
up in moilt cellars, into a lixivious hu- 
mour. Dis. 
DzeLir'RAMENT. n. /. | deliramentum, Lat.] 
A doting or fooliſh fancy. Dis. 
D DELVRATE. v. . | deliro, Latin. ] 
To dote; to rave; to talk or act idly. 


| Didi. 

Derix A“ TToN. 3. , [deliratio, Latin.] 
Dotage; folly ; madueſs. Did. 
DzLrs10vs. ag. [delirius, Lat.] Light- 


headed; raving; doting. 

The people about lim ſaid be had been for 
ſome hours del:ricus; but when 1 faw him he 
had his underſtanding as wcil as ever I knew. 


Swift. 
On bed 
Delirious lung, fleep from his pillow flies. 
: Thomſon. 


DELTIRIUM. n. ſ. [Latin.] Alienation 
of mind; dotage. N 


— 


DEL 
Too great alacrity and promptneſs in anſwer- 
ing, eſpecially in perſons A of another 
temper, is a fign of an approaching delirizm ; 
and in a feveriſh delirium there is a ſmall inflam- 
mation of the brain. Arbuthnat en Diet. 


DELIT1GA'TION. n,f. [from delitigo, Lat.] 
A ſtriving; a chiding; a contending. 

| ”J 
To DELIVER. v. a. [ delivrer, French. ] 


1. To ſet free; to releaſe. 
Thus the the captive did deliver ; 
The captive thus gave up his quiver. 


2, To fave; to reſcue. 

Detiver me, O my God, out of the hand of 
the wicked, out of the hand of the unrightcous 
and cruel man. Pſalms. 

I was like to be apprehended for the witch of 
Brainford ; but that my admirable dexterity of 
wit, counterfeiting the action of an old woman, 
delivered me. Shakſpeare: 


3- To ſurrender; to put into one's hands; 
to reſign; to give up; to yield. 

In any caſe thou ſhalt deliver him the pledge 
again when the ſun goeth down, Denteronomy, 

And David ſaid to him, canſt thou bring me 
down to this company? And he ſaid, ſwear unto 
me by God, that thou wilt neither kill me, nor 
deliver me into the hands of my maſter, and 1 
will bring thee down to this company. 1 Sam. 

They obeyed not thy commandments, where- 
fore thou hafl delivered us for a ſpoil, and unto 
captivity. Tobit. 

4. To give; to offer; to preſent. 

Now therefore receive no more money of your 
acquaintance, but deliver it for the breaches of 
the houſe. 2 Kings. 

Thou ſhalt deliver Pharaoh's cup into his hand, 
after the former manner when thou waſt his 
butler. Genefis. 

It was no wonder that they, who at ſuch a 
time could be corrupted to frame and deliver 
ſuch a petition, would not be reformed by ſuch 

an anſwer. - Dryden. 
5. Tocalt away; to throw off. 
Charm'd with that virtuous draught, th' ex- 
alted mind 

All ſenſe of woe delivers to the wind. 

6. To diſburden a woman of a child.. 
On her fright and fears, 

She is ſomething before her time deliver'd. Shak. 

Tully wes long ere he could be delivered of a 
few verſes, and thoſe poor ones too. Peacham, 


7. To ſpeak; to tell; to relate; to utter; 


to pronounce. 
. A mirth-moviog jeſt, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitor, 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged cats play truant at his tales. Shak/. 
Tell me your highneſs? pleaſure, 
What from your grace I ſhall deliver to him. 
Shakſpeare. 
I knew a clergyman who appeared to deliver 
his ſermon without looking into his notes. 
Swift. 
8. To exert in motion. Not in uſe. 
Procles ſcemed fo to overrun his age in 
ſtrength, that Muſidorus could not perform any 
action on horſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver 
that ſtrength mote nirubly. Sidney. 


Prior. 


Pope. 


To DELI'VER over. v. 4. 


1. To put into another's hands; to leave 


to the diſcretion of another. 

Deliver me not over unto the will of mine 
enemies; for falſe witneſſes are riſen up againſt 
me, and ſuch as breathe out cruelty. P/alms. 

The conltables have delivercd her over to me, 
and ſhe ſhall have wipping cnough, I warrant: 
her. Shakſpeare. 

2. To give from hand to hand; to tranſ- 
mit. 

If a true account may be expected by future 
ages from the preſent, your lordſhip will be de- 


D E'L 

livered over to poſterity in a fairer charaQer than 
I have given. 133 Dryden. 
To DEL1'vER up. v. a. To ſurrender ; to 
give up. oo | FEM 
He that ſpared not his own ſon, but delivered 
him 7 for us all, how ſhall he not, with him 
alſo, freely give us all things ? Romans. 

Are the cities, that I got with wounds, 
Deliver'd up again with peaceful words? Sha#, 

appy having ſuch a ſon, 
That would deliver up his greatneſs fo 

Into the hand of juſtice.  Shakſpeare. 

DEL1'VERANCE. . /. [delivrance, Fr.] 
1. The act of freeing from captivity, 


ſlavery, or any oppreſſion; reſcue. 

He hath ſent me to heal the broken -hearted, 
to preach deliverance to the captives, and reco- 
vering of fight to the blind, to tet at liberty thoſe 


that are bound, : Luke. 
O God, command deliverances for Jacob. 
f Pſalms, 


 Whate'er befalls, your life ſhall be my care; 
One death ur one dev rance we will ſhare 
Dryden. 
2. The act of delivering a thing to an- 
other: now commonly called delivery. 


3. The act of bringing children. 
Ne er mother 
Rejoic'd deliverance more. Shakſpeare, 
People have a ſuperſtitious belief, that in the 
labour of women it helpeth to the eaſy de/irrerance, 
Bacon, 
4. The act of ſpeaking ; utterance ; pro- 
nunciation : now commonly delivery. 
If ſeriouſly I may convey my thoughts 
In this my light delverance, I have ſpoke 
With one that in her fex, her years profeſſion, 
Wiſdom and conſtancy, hath amaz'd me more 
Than I dare blame my weakneſs. Shatſpeare, 


DeL1'vERER. 2. / [from deliver.] 
1. A ſaver; areſcuer; a preſerver; a re- 


leaſer. | | 
It doth notably ſect forth the conſent of all 
nations and ages, in the approbation of the ex- 
tirpating and dcbellating of giants, monſters, and 
foreign tyrants, not only as Jawful, but as me- 
ritorious even of divine honour; and this, al- 
though the deliverer came from the one end of 
the world unto the other. Bacon, 
By that ſeed 
Is meant thy great Deltverer, who ſhall bruiſe 
The ſerpent's head, Milton. 
Andrew Doria has a ſtatue erected to him at 
the entrance of the dage's palace, with the glo- 
rious title of de/iverer of the common-wealth. 
Addifon, 
does confeſs ; 
religions bleſs. 
Halifax. 


2. A relater; one that communicates 


ſomething by ſpeech or writing. 

Divers chymical experiments, delivered by 
ſober authors, have been believed falſe, only be- 
cauſe the menfiruums were not as highly rec- 
tißed, or exquiſitely depurated, as thote that 
were uſed by the deliverers of thoſe experiments, 


Him their delluerer Euro 
All tungues extol him, a 


Boyle, 
DeL1'very. n. / [from the verb.] 
1. The act of delivering. 
2. Releaſe ; reſcue; * 
He ſwore, with obs, 
That he would labour my de/zvery. Shatſp. 


3. A ſurrender ; act of giving up. 

After tie delivery of your royal father's perſon 
into the. hands of the army, I undertaking to 
the queen mother, that I would find ſome means 
to get acceſs to him, ſhe was pleaſed to ſend me, 


Denham. 


Nor did he in any degree contribute to the 
delivery of his houſe, which was at hiſt ima» 


gined, becauſe it was lo ill, or not at all defended, 
Clarendon, 


4. Utterance; pronunciation; ſpeect. 


DEL 


We allege what the ſcriptures theruſelves do 
wſually ſpeak, for the ſaving force of the word 
of God; not with reſtraint to any cefFrain kind 
of dell very, but howſoever the ſame ſhall chance 
to be made known. Hooker. 

I waz charmed with the gracefulneſs of his 
figure and delivery, as well as with his diſcourſes. 


Addiſon. 
5. Uſe of the limbs; activity. 

Muſidorus could nut perform any action on 
borſe or foot more ſtrongly, or deliver that 
ſtrength more nimbly, or become the de/ivery 
more gracefully, or employ all more virtuouſly. 

Sidney. 

The earl was the taller, and much the ftron- 
ger ; but the duke had the neater limbs, and 
freer delivery, Wotton. 


6. Childbirth, 


Like as a woman with child, that draweth 
neat the dime of her delivery, is in pain, and 
cr1ieth out. Iſaiah, 

Derr. n. /. [from dal, Dutch.] A pit; 
a hole iu the ground; any cavity in the 
earth, wider than a ditch and narrower 
than a valley. Obſolete. 

The while, the ſame unhappy ewe, 

W hoſe clouted leg her hurt duth ſhew, 
Fell headlong into a dell. Spenſer. 

I know each lane, and every alley green, 
Dingle, or buſhy de!!, of this wild wood. Ait. 

But, foes fo ſun-ſhine, moſt they took delight 
In dels and dales, conccal'd from human fight. 

Tickel. 

DeLen, n. /. [from Delft, the name of 


the capital of Delftland.] A fine fort } 


of carthen ware, 
A ſupper worthy of herſelf; 

Five nothings in kve plates of dl. Swift. 
Dz'LTo01DE. adj. | from delta, the fourth 

letter of the Greek alphabet; ſo called 

by reaſon of its reſembling this letter.] 

An epithet applied to a triangular | 

muſcle ariſing — the clavicula, and 

from the proceſs of the ſame, whoſe 

action is to raiſe the arm upward. 


Cut ftill more of the delteide muſcle, and carry 
the arm backward. Sharp's Surgery. 


DELv'DaBLE. adj. [from delude.)] Liable 
to be deceived ; that is eaſily impoſed 
on: rather deludible. 


Not well underſtanding omniſcience, he is not 


fo ready to deceive himſelf, as to falſify unto | 


him whoſe cogitation is no ways d-{«dab/e. 
Brewn's Falgar Errours. 


To DELU'DE. v. a. [deludo, Lat.] 
1. To beguile ; to cheat; to deceive ; to 
impoſe on. 


O, give me leave, I have deluded you: 
Twas neither Charles, nor yet the duke. 


Shatſpeare's Henry v1. . 


Let not the Trojans, with a teign'd pretence 
Of proffer*d peace, delude the Latian an” wal 
den. 
2. To diſappoint; to fruſtrate. 8 
Drro'b ER. n. /. [from delude.] A be- 
guiler; à deceiver; an impoſtor; a 
cheat; a falſe pretender. 
Say, flatterer, ſay, all fair deluder ſpeak ; 
Anſwer me this, ere yet my heart does break. 
Grarrville. 
And thus the ſweet de/uders tune their 2 
"pe. 
To DELVE. v. a. Lowes, Sax. Raad 
'Dutch ; perhaps from dp, a bog. 
'Zunius.] 
1. To dig; to open the ground with a 
ſpade. 
5 It ſhall go hard 
But Iwill wee one yard below the mines, 
And blow them at the moon. Shatſpeare. 
Vol. I. ; 


DEL 

none © convenient depth your thraſhing | 
oor ; | 

With temper'd clay then fill and face it o'cr. 


en. 
The filthy ſwine with datuing ſnout | 
The 10oted foreſt undermine, Philips. 


2. To fathom ; to fiſt; to ſound one's 
inion. Figuratively. 
* a Whit 's his name and birth? 
I cannot delve him to the root: his father 
Was call'd Sicilius. Shakſpeare, 
DeLve. u. J oo. the verb.] A ditch; 
a pit; a pitfal ; a den; a cave. 
He by and by 
His feeble feet directed to the cry ; 
Which to that thady delve him brought at laſt, 
Where Mammon erſt did tun his treaſury. 
Spenſer. 
Such a light and mettled dance 
Saw you never yet in France ; 
And by lcadmen, for the nonce, 
That turn round like grindle-ftones, 
Which they dig out fro“ the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives, and ſelves. 
| Bon Fonſon. 
DErtvs of Coals. A certain __ 
coals dug in the mine or pit. ia, 
D&z'tyeR. n. /. [from delve.] A digger; 


one that opens the ground with a ſpade. 
DE'LUGE. . 7 [ deluge, Fr. from dilu- 


vium, Latin. 
t. A general inundation ; laying entirely 
under water. 

The apoſtle doth plainly intimate, that the 
old world was ſubject to periſh by a deluge, as 
this is ſubject to periſh by conflagration. 

| Burnet's Theory. 
2. An overflowing of the natural bounds 
of a river. 

But if with bays and dams they ftrive to force 
His channel to a new or narrow courſe, 

No longer then within his banks he dwells, 
Firft to a torrent, then a deluge, ſwells. Denham. 


3. Any ſudden and reſiſtleſs calamity. 
To Dr'LVGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To drown; to lay totally under water. 
The reitleſs flood the land would overflow, 

By which the delug'd earth would uſeleſs grow. 

Blackmore. 


þ 


Still the battering waves ruſh in 
Implacable, till g d by the foam, 
The ſhip inks, found'ring in the vaſt abyſs. 

| . Philips. | 
2. To overwhelm ; to cauſe to fink under 
the weight of any calamity. 


At length, corruption, like a general flood, 
Shall delzge all, Pope. 


DeLv'soNn. z. . [deluſto, Latin.] 

t. The act of deluding ; a cheat; guile 
deceit ; treachery ; fraud ; colluſion ; 
falſehood. 

2. The tate of one deluded, | 

3. A falſe repreſentation ; illuſion; errour; 
a chimer ical thought. 

Who therefore ſeeks in theſe 
True wiſdom, finds her not, or by deluſſen. 
Aron. 
I, waking, view'd with grief the riſing ſun, 
And fondly mourn'd the dear de! fron m_ 
7707. 

Der v'sive. adj, [from delu/ur, Latin. 
Apt to deceive ; beguiling ; impoſing 
on. 

When, fir'd with paſſion, we attack the fair, 


Deluſi ve fighs and brittle vows we bear. Prior. 
The happy whimſey you purſue, | 

Till you at length believe it true ; 

Caught by your own delit e art, 

You fancy firſt, and.then aſſert, OI 


_ - 


1 N 


DEM 
While the baſe and groveling multitnde were 


likening to the delufrve deities, thuſe of a more 


erect aſpect and exalted ſpirit ſeparated them - 
ſelves from the reſt. 1 Tatler. 


Phauomena ſo delvfroe, that it is hard 
to eſcape impoſition and miſtake. rd. 


DELv'sory. adj. [from deluſus, Latin. ] 
Apt to deceive. 


This confidence is founded on no better ſoun- 
dation than a deluſory prejudice. Clanuville. 


Dt'MaGoGUE. . . [#naywy®.] A 
ringleader of the rabble ; a popular and 
factious orator. | 

Who were the chief dew and patrons of 
tumults, to ſend fur ham, ©> (ating and embol- 
den them. King Charles, 

A plauſible, inſignificant word, in the mouth 


of an expert demagegue, is a dangerous and 
dreadful weapun, ey ; Sowrh, 


DemoGhenes and Cicero, though each of 
them a leader, or, as tl.c Greeks called it, a de- 
magogue, in a popular ſtate, yet ſeem to diffec 


in their practice. Swift, 
Dema'rs. 
DzmMe'an. F. . [domaine, Freach.] 
Deme'sNe. 


1. That land which a man holds originally 
of himſelf, called dominium by the civi- 
lians, and oppoſed to feodum, or fee, 
which fignifies thoſe that are held of a 
ſuperior Jord. It is ſometimes uſed alſo 
for a diſtinction between thoſe lands that 
the lord of the manor has in his own 
hands, or in the hands of his leſſee, de- 
miſed or let upon a rent for a term of 


years or life, and ſuch other lands ap- 


pertaining to the ſaid manor as belong 
to free or copyholders. Phillips, 
2, Eſtate in land. 
Having now provided 
A gentleman of noble parentage, | 
Shakſpeare, 
That earldom indeed had a royal juriſqiction 
and ſeigniory, — the lands of that county in 


demeſne were poſſeſſed for the moſt part by the 
ancient inheritors. Davies. 


3. Land _— to the manſion, kept in 
the lord's own hand. 

Thoſe acts for planting foreſt trees have hi- 
therto been wholly ineffectual, except about the 
demeſnes of a ſew gentlemen ; and even there, in 
general, very unſkilfully made. Swiſe, 


To DEMAND. v. a. [demander, Fr.] 


1, To claim; toaſk for with authority. 

The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly, bought; 'tis mine, and I will have it. 

Shatſpeares 
2. To queſtion ; ta interrogate, 

And when Uriah was come unto him, David 
demanded of hi how Joab did, and how the 
people did, and bow the war proſpered ? 

2 Sud, 

If any friend of Cæſar'g derand why Brutus 
roſe daga Cæſar, this is my anſwer: Not that 
I loved Cæſar leſs, but that ã loved Rome more. 

Shatſpecre. 
Young one, | 

Inform us of thy fortunes ; for, it ſeems, 
They crave to be demanded. Shatſpcere, 

The vraele of Apollo being demanded, when 

the war and miſery of Greece ſhould have an 

end, replied, When they would double the altar 
in Delos, which was of a cubick form, 

Fach on (reometry, 

3. [Im law. ] To profſecyte in a real ation, 
Dema'tD. n. f. ¶ demande, Freuch.] 

1. Aciaim; a Fhallenging; tlie alking 


of any thing with authority. 
3 R 
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b 2. 


This matter the decree. of the watchers, 
* and the W Aan. The * of the holy ones. 
| Daniel 
Qieing vent, gives life and ſtrength, to our 
„ Uppetites; and he that has the confidence to 
* n is wiſhes. into demands, will be but a little 
- wzy from thinking he ought to obtain N 


1 


. 
2. A queſtion ; an interrogation. 


| 3. The calling for. a thing in order to 


purchaſe it. | 
My bookſeller tells me, the demand for thoſe 
my papers increaſes daily. a 
4. [In law.] The aſking of what is due. 
It hath alſo a proper fignification dif- 
tinguiſhed from plaint; for all civil 
actions are purſued either by demands 
or plaints, and the purſuer 1s. called 
demandant or plaintiff. 'There are two 
manners of demands, the one of deed, 
the other in law: in deed, as in every 
recipe, there is expreſs demand; in 
aw, as every entry in land-diſtreſs for 
nt, taking or ſeiſing of goods, and 
fact, like 4055 which may be done with- 
out any words, are demands in law. 
STS Blount. 


Dema/NDaBLE. adj. [from  d:mand.] 
That may be demanded ; requeſted ; 
aſked for. |; 

All ſums demandable, for licence of alienation 
to be made of lands holden in chief, have been 
* ſtayed in the way to the hanaper. Bacon. 

Dena'npant. n./. [from demand.] 

1. He who is actor or plaintiff in a real 
action, becauſe he demandeth lands. 
in | Coke. 


2. A phintiff; one that demands redreſs. 

One of the witneſſes depoſed, that dining on 

a Sunday with the demandant, whoſe wife had 

ſat below the ſquire's lady at church, ſhe the 

ſaid wife dropped ſome expreſhons, as if ſhe 
thought her huſband ought to be knighted, 

; 0 Spectator. 


Drua'xvDER. n. %. [ Temandeur, Fr.] 
I. One that requires „ thing with au- 
ier. 

2. One that aſks a queſtion. 


3. One that aſks for a thing in order to 
purchaſe it. 
They grow very faſt and fat, which alſo bet- 
tereth their taſte, and delivereth them to the de- 
manders ready uſe at all ſeaſons. Carew. 


4. A dunner; one that demands a debt. 
Deux' AN. n. /. [from demener, Fr.] A 

mien ; preſence; carriage; demeanour; 

deportment. 

At his feet, with ſorrou ful demean, 
And deadly hue, an armed corſe did lie. 
Spenſer. 

b DEME'AN. v. a. from demener, Fr.] 


1. To behave ; to carry one's ſelf. 

Thoſe plain and legible lines of duty requiring 
us to demean ourielves to God humbly and de- 
voutly, to our governors ovediently, and to our 
neighbours juſtly, and to ourſelves ſoberly and 
temperately. Scuth. 

A man cannot doubt but that there is a God; 
and that, according as he demeans himſelf to- 
wards him, he will make him happy or miſe- 
rable forever. 1illetſon. 

Strephon had long perplex'd his brains, 

How with fo high a nympli he might 
Demear himſelf the wedding- night. Swift. 


2. To leſſen; to debaſe ; to undervalue. 
Now, out of doubt, Antipholis is mad ; 
Elfe be would never fo demean himſelf, Shakſ. 


— 


Addiſon. | 


Daus'xs fox. n. . [demerſio, Latin. ] 


D E M 
riage; behaviour. 

Of ſo infupportable a pride he was, that where 
his deeds might well ir envy, bis demearour did 
rather breed diſdain. . | Sidney. 

Angels beſt like us, when we are moſt like, 
unto them in all parts of decent demeanor, 

Hooker: 
His geſtures fierce 
He mark'd, and mad demeancur, then alone, 
As he ſuppos'd, all unobſerr'd, unſeen, Alon. 
| Thus Eve, with fad demcanour meek, | 
Ill worthy I, Milton, 
He was of a courage not to be daunted, which 


his whole demeanour at Rhee, both at the land- 
ing, and upon the retreat. Clarendon, 

Deme'ans. n./. pl. properly deme/nes. 
An eſtate in lands ; that which a man 
poſſeſſes in his own right. 

To DEME'NTATE. v. =. 
Lat.] To make mad. 

DEMENTA'TION. 2. /. [ dementatio, Lat.] 
Making mad, or frantick. 

Deme'riIT. nf. [demerite, Fr. from deme- 
ritus, of demereor, Latin, ] 

1. The oppoſite to merit; ill deſerving ; 
what makes one worthy of blame or 
puniſhment, | 

They ſhould not be able once to ſtir, or to 
murmur, but it ſhould be known, and they 
ſhortened according to their demerits. Spenſer. 


Thou liv'ſt by me, to me thy breath reſign ; 
Mine is the merit, the demerit thine. 


[ demento, 


genuity, ſhould be ſecure, unleſs forfeited by any 
demerit or offence againſt the cuſtom of the fa- 
mily. Temple. 
2. Anciently the ſame with merit; deſert. 
I fetch my life and being 
From men of royal fiege; and my demerits 


May ſpeak, unbonnetting, to as proud a fortune 
As this that I have reach'd. Shakſpearg, 


deſerve blame or puniſhment. 
DemMe'rsED. adj. ee demerſus, of de- 
mergo, Latin.] Plunged ; drowned, 

| | Di. 


1. A drowning. 

2. [In chymiſtry.] The putting any medi- 
eine in a diſſolving liquor. . 

Du's xE. See DEMAIN. 

DE MI. inſeparable particle. ¶ demi, Fr. 
dimidium, Latin.] Half; one of two 
equal parts. This word is only uſed in 


eompoſition, as demi-god ; that is, half 


human, half divine. * 
Dru cAN NON. 2. /. [demi and cannon. ] 
DEMI- CAN NON Loweſt, A great gun 

that carries a ball of thirty pounds 

weight and fix inches diameter. The 
diameter of the bore 1s fix inches two 
eighth parts. Dis. 
Dt mi-CAaNNoN Ordinary. A great gun 
ſix inches four eighths diameter in the 
bore, twelve foot long. It carries a 
ſhot fix inches one fixth diameter, and 
thirty-two pounds weight. Dis. 
Demi1-CANNON of the greateſt Size, A gun 
ſix inches and fix eighth parts diameter 
in the bore, twelve foot long. It carries 
a ball of ſix inches five eighths dia- 
meter, and thirty-ſix pounds 
| ia, 


was manifeſted in all his actions, eſpecially in 


Dryden, | 
Whatever they acquire by their induſtry or in- | 


To DEME'RIT. v. a. [demeriter, Fr.] To 


ES 
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What ! this a ſleeve? 'tis like a demi-cannen. 
EY 4 Shakſpeare. 
Ten engines, that ſhall be of equi. force either 
to a Cannon or demi-cannon, culverin of demi-cul- 


verin, may be framed at the ſame price that one 
of theſe will amount to. Wilkis, 


Demi-cuLvERIN. n. /; [demi and cul- 
1 | 
DEmi-CULVERIN of the loweſt Size. A 
gun four inches two eighths diameter in 
the bore, and ten foot long. It car- 
ries a ball four inches diameter, and 
nine pounds weight. Dia, 
Demi-cuLVERIN Ordinary. A gun four 
inches four eighths diameter in the bore, 
ten foot long. It carries a ball four 
inches two eighths diameter, and ten 
pounds eleven ounces weight. 
DEM1-CULVERIN elder So,. A gun four 
inches and fix eighths diameter in the 
' bore, ten foot one third in length. It 
carries a ball four_ inches four eighth 
parts diameter, and twelve pounds eleven 


ounces weight, Military Di8. 
They continue a perpetual volley of demi- 
culvcrins, Raleigh. 


The army left two demi-culverins, and two 

other good guns. | | Clarendon. 

DemI-DeEvil. n. . [demi and devil. 

Partaking of infernal nature; half a 
devil. | | 
Will you, I pray, demand that demi-devi/, 

Why he hath thus enſnar'd my foul and body ? 

; : Shakſpeare, 

DEem1-GoD. n. /. [demi and god.] Par- 

taking of divine nature ; half a god; an 

hero produced by the cohabitation of 

divinities with mortals. 


He took his leave of them, whoſe eyes bade 
him farewell with tears, making temples tu him 


as to a dem- god. Sidney. 
Be gods, or angels, demi-gods, Milton. 
Tranſported demi-gods ſtood round, 

And men grew heroes at the ſound, 2 

Enflam'd with glory's charms. Pepe. 


Nay, half in heaven, except (what 's mighty 
odd 


A fit of vapours clouds this demi-god. Pope. 


DEMI-LANCE. . /. {demi and /ance.] A 
light lance ; a ſhort ſpear ; a half-pike. 


On their ſteel'd heads their demi-/ances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies colours bore, 


Dryden, 
Light demi-/ances from afar they throw, 
Fatten'd with leathern thongs, to gall the foe, 
6 | | Dryden. 
Demi-MAN, u. / "pan and. man.] Half 
a man: a term of reproach, | 
We mutt adventure this battle, left we periſh 
by the complaints of this barking demi-ma». 
| | Knelles, 
DEMI-woLF. n. /. [demi and wolf.] 
Half a wolf; a mongrel dog between 
a dog and wolf: lyci/ca, | 
Spaniels, curs, | 
Showghs, water-rugs, and demi-qwoives, are 
*cleped 5 
All by the name of dogs. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
DRMi'sk. . /. [from demetre, demis, de- 
miſe, Fr.] eath; deceaſe. It is 
ſeldom uſed but in formal and ceremo- 
nious language. 
About a month before the demiſe of queen 
Anne, the author retired, Sroift, 


To DEMISE. v. a. [demis, demiſe, Fr.] 
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To grant at one's death ; to grant by | 


will; to bequeath. 


My executors ſhall not have power to demiſe 
my lands to be purchaſed. Swift's Laſt Will. 


De m1's$10N. u. /. Ldemiſſio, Lat.] 
Degradation; diminution of dignity 3 
depreſſion. 

Inexorable rigour is worſe than a laſche demi/- 
fion of ſovereign authority. L' Eftr ange. 


D DEMTL T. v. a. [demitto, Lat.] To. 


depreſs; to hang down; to let fall. 
Wh. 1 Did. 
When they are in their pride, that is, advan- 
cing their train, if they decline their neck to the 
ground, they preſently demit ànd let fall the 
ſame. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
DEMO'CRACY. n. J [3*porgariz.] One 
of the three forms of government ; that 
in which the ſovereign power is neither 
lodged in one man, nor in the nobles, 
but in the colle&ive body of the people. 
While many of the ſervants, by induſtry and 
virtue, arrive at riches and eſteem, then the na- 
ture of the government inclines to a demecracy. 
Temple. 
The majority, having the whole power of the 


community, may employ all that power in 


making laws, and executing thoſe laws ; and 
there the form of the government is a perfect 
democracy, 


Democra'tICAL. adj. [from democracy. | 
Pertaining to a popular government 
popular. | 4 ; 

They are ſtill within the line of vulgarity, 
and are democratical enemies to truth. Brown. 
As the government of England has a mixture 
of democratical in it, ſo the right is partly in the 
people. ; Arbuthnot, 


To DEMO'/LISH. V. 4, [ demolir, Fr. 
demolior, Lat.] To throw down build- 
ings; to raze; to deſtroy. | 

I expeRed the fabrick of my book would long 
fince have been demolifked, and laid even with the 


ground. Tillotſon, 
Red lightning play'd along the firmament, 
And their demoliſd works to pieces rent. 


: Dryden. 
_ Demo'LISHER. n. .. [from demoliſh.) One 
= that throws down buildings; a de- 
{troyer ; a layer waſte. | 
DEmMorti'TIoNn. n. /. [from demoliſb.] 
The act of overthrowing or demoliſh- 
ing buildings; deſtruction, 
Io gentlemen ſhould have the direction in 
the demolition of Dunkirk. Swift. 


DE'/MON. n. /. [demon, Latin; He. 
A ſpirit; generally an evil ſpirit; a 
devil. 

I felt him ſtrike, and now I ſee him fly: 


Curs'd demon / O for ever broken lie | 
Thoſe fatal ſhafts, by which I inward bleed! 


Prior. 
De mon1T'AcaAL. + oa if x 
Demo'nracks. f 4%. (from emon. ] 


1. Belonging to the devil; deviliſh, 


He, all unarm'd, | 
Shall chaſe thee with the terror of his voice 


From thy demoniack holds, poſſeſſion foul. Milt. 
2. Influenced by the devil; produced by 
diabolical poſſeſſion, 

Demoniack phreuſy, moping melancholy. 
Miltor, 
Duo'N Ack. n. /. 2 the adject ive. 

One poſſeſſed by the devil; one whoſe 
mind is diſturbed and agitated by the 


power of wicked and unclean ſpirits. 


Locke. 


D.E N | 


"Thoſe lunaticks and demoniacts that were re- 
ſtored to their right mind, were ſuch as ſought 
after him, and beheved in him, 
Dxemo'Nian. adj, [from demon, ] 

viliſh ; of the nature of devils. 

Demonian ſpirits now, from the element 
Each of his reign allotted, rightlier call'd 
Powers of fie, air, water. Milton. 


DEMoNo'cRACY. . . [Izipwrand xe. 
The power of the devil. | Dis. 


DemoNo'LATRY. n. /. [Naias and Na- 


Dz mono'Locy. n. ſ. [Jaipe and N..] 
Diſcourſe of the nature of devils. Thus 
king James intitled his book concern- 


ing witches. 

DEmo'NsTRABLE. adj, [demonſtrabilis, 
Lat.) That may be proved beyond 
doubt or contradiction; that may be 
made not only probable but evident. 

The grand articles of our belief are as demon- 
ftrable as geometry. Glanville, 

DEmMo'NSTRABLY. ' adv. [from demon- 

flrable.) In ſuch a manner as admits of 

certain proof; evidently ; beyond pol- 

ſibility of contradiction. - Mer Bf: bs 
He ſhould have compelled his miniſters to ex- 


ecute the law, in caſes that demonſirably con- 
cerned the publick peace. Clarendon, 


7% DEMO'NSTRATE. v. a. [demon- 
tro, Lat.] To prove with the higheſt 
degree of certainty z to prove in ſuch a 
manner as reduces the contrary poli- 
tion to evident abſurdity. 
We cannot demonſtrate theſe things ſo, as to 
ſhew that the contrary often involves a contra- 
diction. Tillotſon, 


Latin. ] 5 bn 
t. The higheſt degree of deducible or ar- 
gumental evidence; the ſtrongeſt de- 
gree of proof; ſuch proof as not only 
evinces the poſition proved to be true, 
but ſhows the contrary poſition to be 

abſurd and impoſſible. 

What appeareth to be true by ſtrong and in- 


vincible demonſtration, ſuch as wherein it is not 


by any way poſſible to be deceived, thereunto 
the mind doth neceſſarily yield. Hooker. 


Where the agreement or diſagreement of any 
thing is plainly and clearly perceived, it is called 
demonſtration, Locke 

2. Indubitable evidence of the ſenſes or 
reaſon, 


Which way ſoever we turn ourſelves, we are 
encountered with clear evidences and ſenſible 
demonſirations of a Deity. Tillotſon. 


DEMo'xSTRAT1YE, adj. | demonſtrati uus, 

# Latin. ] x n 

1. Having the power of demonſtration ; 
invincibly conclufive ; certain, 

An argument neceſſary and demonſtrative, is 
ſuch as, being propoſed unto any man, and 
underſtood, the man cannot chooſe but inwardly 
yicid. , Hoeoker. 

2. Having the power of expreſſing clearly 
and certainly. 

Painting is neceſſary to all other arts, becauſe 
of the need which they have of demenſirative 
figures, which often give more light to the un— 
derſtanding than the clearett diſcourſes. Dryden. 


Dxrmo'xsT&ATIVELY, adv. [ from demon- 
flrative.] 


1. With evidence not to be oppoſed or 
doubted. 


No man, in matters of this life, requires an 


Bentley. 
De- 


rena. ] The worſhip of the devil. Did. 


DEMONSTRA'TION. 2. [damon ſtralio, 


DEM 
aſſurance either of the good which he defigny, ot 
of the evil which he avoids, from arguments de- 


3 certain. South, 
irſt, I demonflratively prove, 
That feet were only made to move. Prier. 
2. Clearly ; plainly; with certain k now- 
ledge. r 


Demonflrat ily underſtanding the fimplicit 
of perfection, it was not in the power of eart 
to work them from it. Brown. 


DrmonsTRA'TOR. n. . [from demon- 
rate.] One that proves z one that 
teaches; one that demonſtrates. | 

Dre monsTRA'TORY. adj. [from demon- 
firate.) Having the tendency to de- 
monitrate. ; 80 12 

Demv'LcexT. adj. [demulcens, Latin.] 
Soſtening; — 1 N aſſuaſive. 

Peaſe, being deprived of any aromatick parts, 
are mild and demulcent in the higheſt degrees; 


but, being full of acrial particles, are flatulent, 
when diſſolved by digeſtion. Arbuthnot., 


To DPEMU R. v. n. d emeurer, French; 

dimorare, Italian; demorari, Latin. 

1. To delay a proceſs in law by doubts 
and objections. See DRU REX. 

To this plea the plaintiff demurred, Hater. 

2. To pauſe in uncertainty ; to ſuſpend 

determination; to heſitate 3 to du lay 
the concluſion of an affair. TIE 


Upon this rub the Engliſh .ambaſſadours 
thought fit to demur, and ſo ſent into England 10 
receive directions from the lords of the council. 


Hayward. 


Running into demands, they ex m us. 
a ſudden reſolution mes hag Bowel 4 devil 
of Delphos would demur,; Bien. 
He muſt be of a very ſluggiſh or que rulous 
humour, that ſhall demur upon ſetting out, or 
demand higbet encouragements than the hope of 


heaven. | Decay f Piety. 
News of my death from rumour he receiv'd, 


And what he wiſh'd he eaſily believ dq 

But long demiurr'd, though from my hand he 
new » "oY 

I liv'd, ſo loth he was to think it true. Drydgr. 


3. To doubt; to have ſcruples or diffi. 
culties; to deliberate. 3 
There is ſomething in our compoſition that 
thinks and apprehends, and leflects and delibe - 
rates, determines and doubts, conſents and de- 
nies; that wills and demurs, and reſolves, and 
chuſes, and rejects, Bentley. 
To DRMu'R. v. a, To doubt f. 


The luter I dawar ; for is their looks... * 
Much reaſon, and in their aQtions, oft Re. 
Fron, 


Dzmv's. n. /. [from the verb.] Doubt; 
heſitation; ſuſpence of opinion. 
O progeny of Heav'n, empyreal thrones !: 
With rcaſon hath deep filence and demur 
Sciz'd us, though ündiſmay'd. Milton. 
Certainly the bigheſt and deareſt concerns of 
a temporal lite are infinitely leſs valuable than 
thoſe of an eternal; and conſꝭquently ought, 
without any demur at all, to be facrificed' to 
them, whenſoever they come in competitjon 
with them, South, 
All my demur but double his attacks; 
At laſt he whiſpers, Do, and we go ſnacks. 


DEMUR E. adj 

1. Sober; decent, | 

Lo! two moſt lovely virgins came in placeg 
With countenance demure, and modeſt grace. 


x Spenſer, 

Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
Sober, ſtedfaſt, and demuwre. Milton, 
2. Grave; atfeQedly modeſt ; it is now 


generally taken in a ſenle of con- 
tempt. 


is Pepe. 
[a meurs, French. ] 


3 a 2 


D E M 


Aſter 2 demuve travel of regard, 1 tell them ! 
know my place, as I would they ſhould do 
theirs. Shakſpeare. 
There be many wiſe men, that have ſecret 
Hearts and traniparent countenances; yet this 
would be done with a demure abaſing of your 
eye ſometimes. Bacon. 

A cat lay and looked ſo demure as if there had 
been neither life nor ſoul in her. £' Efirange, 

So cat, transfornm''d, ſat gravely and demure, 
Till mouſe appear d, and thought himſelf ſecure. 

Dryden. 
ove ſent and found, far in a country ſcene, 
Truth, innocence, good-nature, look ſerene ; 
From which ingredients, firſt, the dex'trous boy 
Pick'd the demure, the auk ward, and the coy. 
Swift, 


from the noun. ] 


To Demvu'rs. v. n. 


To look with an affected modeſty ; not 


uſed. 
Your wife Octavia, with her modeſt eyes, 
And ſtill concluſion, ſhall acquire no honvur, 
' Demuring upon me. Shalſpeare, 
Demv'sELY. adv. [from demure. ] 
1. With affected modeſty ; ſolemnly ; 
with pretended gravity. 
Put on a ſober habit, 
Talk with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 
Wear praper-books in my pocket, look demurely. 
Shakſpeare. 
Kſop's damſel, turned from a cat to a woman, 
fat very demurely at the board's end, till a mouſe 
ran before her. Bacon. 
Next ſtood hypocriſy with holy leer, 


Saft ſmiling, and demureſy looking down; 
But hid the dagger th the goo 
ryaen. 
2. In the following line it is the fame with 
ſolemnly. Warburton. 
Hark, how the drums demurely wake the 
Nleepers! Shakſpeare. 


Demv'nextss. . J. [from demure. ] 
3. Modeſty ; ſoberneſs ; gravity of aſpect. 
Her eyes having in them ſuch a cheerfulneſs, 
av nature ſeemed to ſmile in them; though her 
mouth and cheeks obeyed to that pretty demure- 
neſs, which the more one marked, the mote 


ne would judge the poor ſoul apt to believe. | 
1 . 
2. AﬀeQed modeſty; pretended gravity. 
Demv'rRAGE. =. / [from demur.] An 
allowance made by merchants to maſ- 
ters of ſkips, for their ftay in a port 
beyond the time appointed. 
Dzmvu'rrER, . [demeurer, French; 
i. e. manere in aliguo loco, vel morari.] 
A kind of pauſe upon a point of dif- 
ficulty in an action; for, in every ac- 
tion, the controverſy conſiſts either in 
the fact, or in the law : if in the fact, 
chat is tried by the jury; if in law, then 
zs the caſe plain to the judge, or fo 
hard and rare, as it breedeth juſt doubt. 
I call that plain to the judge, wherein 
ke is aſſured of the law; and in fuch 
eaſe the judge with his affociates, pro- 
ceestds to judgment without farther work. 
But when it is doubtful to him and his 
aſſociates, then is their ſtay made, and 
a time taken, either for the court to 
think farther u r 
they can; or elfe for all the juſtices to 
meet together in the ver- chamber, 
and, upon hearing that which the ſer- 
jeants can ſay © 
and ſet down as law, whatſoever they 


onclude firm, without farther remedy, 
7 . Cowell 


it, and to x Ha if 
' 


n - 
f Path parts, to adviſe, ö 


DEN 


A prohibition was granted, and hereunto 
there was a demurrer. Ayliffe's Parergen. 

DEN. 'n./. [den, Saxon. ] 

1, A cayern or hollow running horizon- 
tally, or with a ſmall obliquity, under 
ground; diſtinct from a hole which 
runs down r 

They here diſperſed, ſome in the air, ſome 
on the earth, ſome in the waters, ſome amongſt 
the minerals, dent, and caves, under ths earth. 


Hooker. 
2. The cave of a wild beaſt. 
What, ſhall they ſeek the lion in his den, 
And fright him there ? Shak ſpeare. 


— — 


fame, 
Was now th' apartment of the royal dame; 
The cavern, only to her father known, 
By him was to his darling daugliter ſhown. 
Dryden. 
Tis then the ſhapeleſs bear his de»: forſakes; 
In woods and fields a wild deſtruction makes. 
| Dryden, 
3. Den, the termination of a local name, 
may ſignify either a valley or a woody 
place; for the Saxon den imports both. 
Gib/on's Camden. 
Dzewa'y. n./. [+ word formed between 
deny and nay. ] Denial ; refuſal. 
To her in haſte, give her this jewel: ſay, 
| My love can give no place, bide no denay. 
Shakſpeare. 
DenDRO'LOGY. n. /. [Ido and Aya] 
The natural hiſtory of trees. 
 DenranBLe. adj... deny.} That 
may be denied ; 
refuſe belief. 
Abs negative authority is alſo den / able by rea- 


Breton. 


Dura L. 2. /. [from deny.] 
1, Negation; the contrary to affirmation. 


2. Negation; the — to confeſſion, 
No man more impudent to „where proofs 
were not manifeſt; no man more ready to con- 
feſs, with a repenting manner of aggravating his 
own evil, where denial would but make the fault 
ſouler. Sidney. 


3. Refuſal; the contrary to grant, al- 
lowance, or conceſſion. 
Here comes your father; never make denial : 
I muſt and will have Catherine to my wife. 
Shakſpeare. 
The denial of landing, and haſty warning us 
away, troubled us much. Bacon. 
He, at ev'ry freſh attempt, is repell'd 
With faint denials, weaker than before. Dryden. 


ment of adherence. 

| We may deny God in all thoſe acts that are 
capable of being morally good or evil: thoſe are 
the proper ſcenes, in which we act our confeſ- 
ſions or denials of him. South, 


Dexn1'ts. . , [from deny. 

1. A contradictor; an opponent; one 
that holds the negative of a propo- 
ſition. 

By the word Virtue the affirmer intends our 
whole duty to God and man, and the denier by 
the word Virtue means only courage, or, at 
moſt, our duty towards our neighbour, without 
including the idea of the duty which we owe to 
| God, Watts, 

2. A diſowner ; one that does not own or 


acknowledge. | 
If it was fearful when Chriſt looked his 


denier into repentance, what will it be when he 
ſhall look him into deſtruct ion ? 


3. A refuſer; one that refuſes. 


South, 


It may be I am eſteemed by my denier ſuſſi- 
4 


from 
= to which one may 


4. Abjuration ; contrary to acknowledg- | 


The tyrant's den, whoſe uſe, though loſt to 


»„— 


| 


; 


| 


| 


DEN 


| clent of myfelf to diſcharge my duty to God as # 


prieſt, though not to wen as a prince, Xing Ch, 


Devi1z's. 3. /. {from denarius, Lat, It 
is pronounced as deneer, in two ſylla- 
bles.] A ſmall denomination of French 
money; the twelfth part of a ſous. - 

You will not pay for the glaſſes you have 


burſt ? 
Shakſpeare, 


No, not a denier. 


To DENIGRATE. v. a. [ denigro, Lat.} 
To blacken ; to make black. 


By ſuffering ſome impreſſion from fire, bodies 
are caſually or artificially denigrated in their na- 
tural complexion ; thus are charcuals made black 
by an infection of their own tuſfitus. Brow, 

Hartſhorn, and other white bodies, will be 
denigrated by heat; yet camphire would not at 
all loſe its whitencſs. Boyle, 


DzENIGRA'T1ON, #. J [ denigratio, Lat. 
A blackening, or 2. black. 


Theſe are the advenient and artificial ways of 
denigration, anſwerably whereto may be the na- 
tural progreſs, | Brown, 

In ſeveral inſtances of denigration, the metals 
are worn off, or otherwiſe reduced into very mi- 
nute parts. Bey le. 


DeN1zA'TION. x. /. [from denizen.} The 


act of enfrancluſing, or making free. 
That the mere Iriſh were reputed aliens, ap- 

pears by the charters of denization, which in all 

ages were purchaſed by thera. Davies. 


DE'NIZEN. ) . J. [from dtzaſddyn, a 

DE'NISON. { man of the city; or 4i- 
neſydd, free of the city, Welſh.] A 
freeman; one eufranchiſed. 


Denizen is a Britiſh law term, which the Sax- 
ons and Angles found here, and retained, Dav. 
Thus th* Almighty Sire began: ye gods, 
Natives, or denizens, of bleſt abodes, 
From whence theſe murmurs ? Dryden. 
A great many plants will hardly, with nut ſing, 
be made to produce their ſeed out of the ir native 
ſoil; but corn, ſo neceſſary for all people, is 
fitted to giow and to ſeed as a free denixen of the 
world, Grew. 
He ſummons ſtraight his denizens of air; 
The lucid ſquadrons round the ſails repair. Pepe. 


To Dr'NIZEN. v. a. [from the noun. þ 
To enfranchiſe; to make free. 
Pride, luſt, covetize, being ſeveral 
To theſe three places, yet all are in all; 
Mingled thus, their iſſue is inceſtuvus ; 
Falſehuod is denizen'd, virtue is barbarous; 
Donne. 


DxNno'MINA BLE. adj. [ denomino, Latin, Þ 
That may be named or denoted. 

An inflammation conſiſts ef a finguineous 
affluxion, or elſe is deneminable from other hu- 
tours, according to the predominancy of me- 
lancholy, phlegm, or choler, Brown, 


To DENO'MINATE. v. a. [ nomine, 


Latin. ] To name; to give a name to. 

The commendable purpoſe of conſecration be- 
ing not of every one underſtood, they have becn. 
conſtrued as though they had ſuperſtitiouſſy 
meant cither that thoſe places, which were de 
nominated of angels and ſaints, ſhould ſerve for: 
the worſhip'of ſo glorious creatures ; or elſe thoſe 
glorious creatures for defence, protection, and 
patronage of ſuch places, Holter. 

Predeſt ination is. deſtruct ive to all that is eſta- 
bliſhed among men, to all that is moſt precious 
to human nature, to the two faculties that deno- 
minate us men, underftanding and will; for what 
uſe can we have of our underſtandings, if We 
cannot do what we know to be our duty? And, 
if we act not voluntarily, what exerciſe have we 
for our wills? Hammond. 


Denomitna'TION. n. /. [denaminatio,, 
Latin.] A name given to. a thirg,, 


DEN 


which commonly marks ſome principal 
quality of it. | 

But is there any token, denomination, or mo- 
nument of the Gauls yet remaining in Ireland, 
as there is of the Scythians ? Spenſer. 

The liking or diſliking of the people gives 
the play the denomination of good or bod, but 
does not really make or conſtitute it ſuch. Dry. 

Philoſophy, the great idol of the learned part 
of the heathen world, bas divided it into many 


ſets and denominations; as Stoicks, Peripate- | 


ticks, Epicurcans, and the like, (South, 

All men are finners : the moſt righteous among 
us muſt confeſs ourſelves ro come under that 
denomination. Rogers. 

Dexo'mINATIVE, adj. [from denominate. ] 

1. That gives a name; that confers a diſ- 
tinct appellation. 

2. That obtains a diſtin& appellation. 
This would be more analogically deno- 
minable. 

The leaft deneminative part of time is a minute, 
the greateſt integer being a year. Cocker, 

Dznomina'tor, n, /. [from denominate.] 
The giver of a name; the perſon or 
thing that cauſes an appellation, 

Both the ſeas of one name ſhould have one 
common denominator. Brown. 

DENOMINATOR of @ Frafiion, is the num- 
ber below the line, ſhewing the nature 
and _ of the parts which any in- 
teger is ſuppoſed to be divided into: 
thus in , 8 the denominator ſhews you, 
that the integer is ſuppoſed to be di- 
vided into 8 parts, or half quarters; and 
the numerator 6 ſhews, that you take 6 
of ſuch parts, i. e. three quarters of the 
whole. Harris. 

When a ſingle broken number or fraction hath 
for its denominator a number confiſting of an unit, 
in the firſt place towards the left hand, and no- 
thing but cyphers from the unit towards the right 
hand, it is then more aptly and rightly called a 
decimal fraction. Cocker*s Arithmetick. 

Denominator of any proportion, is the quotient 
arifing from the diviſion of the antecedent by the 
conſequent: thus 6 is the denominator of the 
proportion that 30 hath to 5, becauſe 5) 30 (6. 
This is alſo called the exponent of the proportion, 
or ratio, Harris. 


DExoTA'TION. n. / [ denotatio, Latin.) 
The act of denoting. 


To DENO'TE. v. @. [denoto, Latin.] 
To mark; to be a ſign of; to betoken ; 
to ſhow by ſigns: as, a quick pulſe de- 
notes a fever, a | 


To DENOU'NCE. v. a. [ denuncio, Lat. 


denoncer, French. ] 


1. To threaten by proclamation. 
I dencirice unto you this day, that ye fhall 
ſurely periſh. Deut. 
| He of their wicked ways 
Shall them admoniſh, denouncing wrath to come 
On their impenitence, | Milten. 
They impoſe their wild conjectures for laws 
upon others, and denounce war againſt all that 
receive them not. Decay of Piety. 
2. To threaten by ſome outward fign or 
expreſſion, | 
He ended frowning, and his look denounc*d 


Deſperate revenge, and battle dangerous 
To lefs than gods. Milton, 


The ſea grew white; the rolling waves from 
far 


Like heralds, firſt denewnce the wat*ry war. Dryd. } 


3. To give information againſt ; to de- 
late; to accuſe publickly. 


Archdeacons ought to propoſe parts of the 


DEN 

ſorlor elergymen, and denounce fuch as are neg- 

ligent, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
DzNov'NCEMENT. 2. / [from denounce. ] 

The act of proclaiming any menace ; 

the proclamation of intended evil; de- 

nunciation. 

Falſe is the reply of Cain upon the denownce- 
ment of his curie, My iniquity is greater than 
can be forgiven. Brown. 

Denov'/nctr. u. /. [from denounce.] 

One that declares ſome menace. 

Here comes the ſad denowncer of my fate, 

To toll the mournful knell of ſeparation. Dryden. 
| DENSE. adj. [denſus, Latin.) Cloſe 
compact; approaching to ſolidity ; 
having ſmall interſtices between the 
conſtituent particles. | 

The cauſe of cold is the denfity of tne body; 
for all denſe bodies are colder than moſt other 
bodies, as metals, ftone, glaſs; and they are 
longer in heating than ſofter bodies. Bacon, 

In the air the higher you go, the leſs it is com- 
＋ and conſequently the leſs denſe it is; and 


o the upper part is exceedingly thinner than the 
lower part which we breathe, Locke. 

To DE'NSHIRE. v. a. A barbarous term 
of huſbandry. 

Burning of land, or burn-bating, is commonly 
called denſiring, that is, Dewonfairing or Den- 
bighſhiring, becauſe moſt uſed or firſt invented 
there. Mor timer, 

De'nsITyY. . /. [denfitas, Latin. ] Cloſe- 
neſs ; compactneſs; cloſe adheſion, or 
near approach of parts. | 

Whilſt the denſeſt of metals, gold, if foliated, 
is tranſparent, and all metals become tranſparent 
if diſſolved in menſtruums, or vitrified, the _= 
city of white metals ariſeth not from their den- 
fity alone. : Newton. 

The air within the veſſels being of a Jeſs den- 
fity, the outward air would preſs their ſides to- 
gether; and, being of a greater denſity, would 
expand them fo as to endanger the life of the 
animal, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


DENTAL. adj. [dental Latin.) 

1. Belonging or relating to the teeth. 

2, [In grammar. ] Pronounced principally 
| by the agency of the teeth. 

The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural. Bacon. 

The dental conſonants are eaſy, therefore let 
them be next; firſt the labial- dent als, as alſo the 
liogua-dentals, Helder. 

Dex AL. u. /. A ſmall ſhellfiſh. | 

Two ſmall black and ſhining picces, ſeem, b 
the ſhape, to have been formed in the ſhell of a 
dental, Weadward. 

DENTE'LLI. u. ſ. [Italian. ] Modillons. 

The modillons, or deutellti, make a noble ſhow 

by graceful projections. Spect᷑ator. 

DenTicuLa'tioNn. n. . [ denticulatus, 
Latin.] . The ftate of being ſet with 
ſmall teeth, or prominencies reſembling 
teeth like thoſe of a ſaw. - 

He omits the denticulation of the edges of the 
bill, or thoſe ſmall oblique incifions, made for 
the better retention of the prey. Grew, 

DENTi'curAr ED. adj. [ denticulatus, Lat.] 
Set with ſmall teeth. 


De'xTIFRICE. n. / [dens and frico, Lat.] 
A powder made to fcour the teeth. 
Is this grey powder a good dentifrice ? 

Ben Jon ſon. 

The ſhells of all ſorts of ſhell-fiſn, being 

burnt, obtain a cauſtick nature : moſt of them 

ſo ordered and powdered, make excellent denti- 

| frices. Grew's Muſeum. 

To DueNT1'sE. v. 4. [denteler, French. ] 


3 have the teeth renewed. Not in 


New Tcftament to be learned by heart by in- 


—_—— 


| 


| 


4. To abnegate; to diſown. 
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The old eounteſs of Deſmond, who lived till 
the was ſeven ſcore, did dentiſe twice or thrice, 
caſting ber old teeth, and others coming in their 
place, Bacen, 

DenT1'TION. n./. [dentitio, Latin.] 
1. The act of breeding the teeth. 


2. The time at which children's teeth are 
bred. 


To DENU DATE. v. a. [ denudo, Lat. ] 
To diveſt; to ſtrip; to lay naked. 
Till he has denudated himſelf of all incum- 
brances, he is unqualified. Decay of Piety. 
Denvpa'TiION. n. / [from denudate. ] 
The act of ſtripping, or making naked. 
To Dtenvu'De. v. a. — Latin.] To 
ſtrip ; to make naked; to diveſt. 
Not a treaty can be obtained, unleſs we would 
denude ourſelf of all force to defend us. Clarendon, 
If in ſummer-time you denude n vine - branch 
of its leaves, the grapes will never come to ma- 
turity. Ray on the Creation, 
The eye, with the ſkin of the cye-lid, is de- 
nuded, to ſhew the muſcle. Sharp. 
DExnuNCIA'TION. u. /. [denunciatio, Lat.] 
The act of denouncing ; the procla- 
mation of a threat ; a | qe menace. 
In a denunciation or indiction of a war, the 
war is not confined to the place of the quarrel, 
but is left at large. | Bacon, 
Chriſt tells the Jews, that, if they believe not, 


they ſhall die in their fins: did they never yead 
thoſe demunciations ? Ward. 


Midſt of theſe demnciations, and notwithftand- 
ing the warning before me, I commit myſelf to 
laſt ing durance. 

DexuNCia'TOR. 3. /. 
Latin. ] | 

1, He that proclaims an 

2. He that lays an ia! 
another. 

The denunciator does not make himſelſ a party 
in judgment, as the accuſer does. ee. 


from denuncio, 


threat. 
information againſt 


To DEN. v. a. [denier, French; denego, 


1 * 
1. To contradict: oppoſed to affirm. 
2. To contradict an accuſation; not to 
confeſs. 
Sarah denied, ſaying, I laughed not; for ſhe 


was afraid, | Genefis, 
3. To refuſe ; not to grant. 
My young boy 
Hath an aſpe&t of interceſſion, which | 
Great nature cries—deny not. Shakſpeare, 


; Ah, charming fair, ſaid I, 
How long can you my bliſs and yours deny ? 
Dryden, 


It ſhall be therefore a witneſs unto you, le& 
you deny your God. TFofalua, 


5. Torenounce ; to diſregard ; to treat as 


foreign or not belonging to one. 


The beſt ſign and fruit of denying ourſelves, is 


mercy to others, Fpratt. 
When St. Paul fays, If in this life only we 
have hope in Chrift, we are of all men moſt 
miſerable; he conſiders chriſtians as denyin 
themſelves in the pleaſures of this world, for the 
ſake of Chriſt, Alterburg, 


To DEOBSTRU'CT. v. a; .[deobfruo, 
Latin.) To clear from impediments ; 
to free from ſuch things as hinder a 
paſſage, 


It is a fingular good wound-herb, uſeful for. 


deobſtructing the pores of the body. More. 
Such as carry off the fæces and mucus, deob- 
feruct the mouth of the lacteals, fo as the chyle 

may have a free paſſage into the blood. 
Arbuthnot on Dies. 


Deo'nsTRUENT. . J. [deobfiruens, Lat.] 
A medicine that has the power to veſolxe 
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Dre. DxP 


And couldſt thou leave me, cruel, thus alone? 


viſcidities, or to open by any means the ndſt ti de which barred him from the knowledge 
animal paſſages. e Not one kind kiſs from a departing ſon ! | of his ſon's miſeries, 1. {1 © Sidney, 
All fopes are attenuating and deobflruent, re- 11545 G Fi * M 1. 3. A forſaking; an abandoning ; with 
ſolving viſcid ſubſtances. Arbuthmot. | ** "He * ; Tom . FB; a . 3 | * 
. | | | in. 1 "Eh. ” 9 + - ras | he fear of the Lord, an artwre from evil 
Dropenp. a. . LOR, . 2 Pad not therefrom. 2 Kings. are phraſes of like me rang 2 
A thing given or forfeited to for 3. To be loſt; to periſh, | Dera'scewT. adj; I depaſeens, ' Latin. ] 
tl ifying his wrath, in caſe of any The 200 ; , ibn a x2 Ares * 
1 nu. ot any] The good departed away, and the evil abode Feeding. 
mis fortune, by which any chriſtian ſtill. a 2 Eſdras. L 


To Deya'sTURE. v. a. [from depaſcor, 
. Latin, ] To eat up; to conſume by 
feeding upon it. 1 


comes to a violent end, without the 4. To deſert ; to revolt; to fall away; 
fault of any reaſonable creature as, if to apoſtatize. | 
a horſe ſhould ſtrike his keeper, and ſo In tranſgrefling and lying againſt the Lord, and 


, ** ; . | N Led I They keep their cattle, and live themſelves i 
kill him; if a man, in driving a cart, % rting away from our God. Neves. | defies refering nota the mountains * ; 
: . 5. To deſiſt from a reſolution or opinion. 3 une, 4 
and endeavouring to rectify ſomething * His majeſty 'prevaile d not with any of =" EI moving ſtill to freſh land, as they have de paſturcd 
abont it, ſhould fall ſo as the cart- to depart from the moſt unreaſonable of all their . J bye” „Speer. 
wheels, by running over him, ſhould | demands. Clarendon, EPAUPERATE, v. 4. | depaupero, 


eſs him to death; if one ſhould be 6. To die; to deceaſe; to leave the | L-atin-] To make poor; to impover- 


; ling a tree, and giving warning to | world. A eee ; 
| : Ai 4 2. of pa ied. | m1 Ges not. auperate; the ground 
company by, when the tree was near $ her ſoul was in epariing ; for N „ will aft long, and bear large grain, « Aforeimer. 


falling, to look to themſelves, and any 
. of them ſhould nevertheleſs be flain by 
the fall of the tree; in theſe caſes the 
Horſe, the cart-wheel, cart, and horſes, 
and the tree, are to be given to God; 
that is, fold and diſtributed to the poor, 
for an expiation of this dreadful event, 
though occaſioned by unreaſonable, 
ſenſeleſs, and dead creatures: and though 
this be given to God, yet it is forfeited 
to the king by law, as executor in this 
caſe, to ſee the price of theſe diſtributed 


Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart i Great evacuations, which carry off the nutri- 
peace, according to thy preeher F wt wg 1 tious humours, depauperate the blood. Arbuthnot, 


As you wiſh chriſtian peace to ſouls vr (el Why | Dere'cTIBLE. adj. [from depecto, Latin. ] 
Stand theſe poor people's friend. Shalſpeare. | Tough 3 clammy; tenacious; capable 
250 DrrARTr. v. a. To quit; to leave; of being ext ende. 
to retire from. Not in uſe, It may be alſo, that ſome bodies have a kind 
You've had diſpatch in private by the conſul ; of lentor, and are of a more depectible nature 
You are will'd by him this evening | than oil, as we ſee it evident in coloration ; for a 
15 . 4 Rome. | 1 2 Jonſon. ſmall Jane of _— Fo tinet more - a 
5 DerA'RT. v. a. rtir, French; par- very great quantity of braſil or wine. acon. 
tior, Latin. ] To divide z.to — ; | 7o PxT HNr. v. a. [depeindre, French. ] 
a chymical term. To depaint ; to paint; to; deſcribe in 


Dera'ktT. u. /. [ depart, French, ] colours, A word of Spenſer. 


to the 0 Cowell. - The red roſe medlied with the white y fere, 
Ty DEO'PPLL ATE; v. a b and opp; ho, I. M act of going away: now de par- In Aicher chetk depeinfien lively "wy : . 
Latin.] To deobſtruct; to clear a 1 lad tn charge, at my depart from France, To DEPEND, v. a. [dependeo, Latin. ] 


1. To hang from. 


paſſage; to free from obſtructions. To marry princeſs Margaret. Shakſpeare, We | 
/ k . | From tlie*frozen beard | 
Drorrita'r1oN. 1. [from deoppilate. ] 2. Death. 1 Long ificles depend, and crackling founds are 
The act of clearing obſtructions; the! When your brave father breath d his lateſt S heard. Dryden. 
removal of whatever obſtructs the vital 3 = From gilded roofs depending lamps diſplay 
paſſages. Tidings as tif a th pſt deze, ven, beam tat malt th dy. „ 


There is a Chain let down from Jove, 
So ſtrong, that from the lower end, 
They ſay, all human things depend. Swift, 
Ihe direful monfier was afar deſcriedf® 
Two bleeding babes d-pending at her fide. Pope, 
2. To be in a ſtate influenced by ſome 
external cauſe; to live ſubje& to the 
will of others: with pn. 
We work by wit and not by witchcraft ; 


Though the groſſer parts be excluded again, 
et are the diſſaluble parts extracted, whereby it 
comes effeQual in deopptlations. Brown. 


Deo'eeitaTIvE. adj. [from deoppilate.] 
Deobſtruent. 

A phy ſician preſcribed him a deoppilative and 

purgative apozem. Harvey. 

DeoscuLa'T10Nn. u. J. [deoſculatio, Lat.] 


- » Skhakſpeare's Henry v1. 

3. [With chymiſts.] An operation ſo 
named, becauſe the particles of filver 
are departed or divided from gold or 
other. metal, when they were before 
melted together in the ſame maſs, and 
could not be ſeparated any other way, 


The act of kiſſing. ; * Dif. | And wit depends on dilatory time. Shabſpeare. 
We have an 1 of the ſeveral acts of I chymiſts have a 8 ee Never be without money, nor depend upon the 


curteſy of others, which may fail at a pinch, 


worſhip required to be performed to images, viz. 
Bacon. 
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proceſhons, genuflectious, thurifications, and de- 
oſculut ion. Stilling fleet. 
7) DEAN T. v. a. [ deprint, French. ] 
1. To picture; to deſcribe by colours; 
to paint ; to ſhow by a painted reſcm- 
He did unwilling worſhip to the ſaint 
That on his thietd depainted he did ſce. Spenſer. 
2. To deſeribe,. 
Such ladies fair would I depaint 
In roundelay, or ſonuet quaint, Gay. 
To DEPA'RT. v. a. [ depart, French. ] 
1. To go away from a place: with from 
before. the thing left. | 
When the people departed away, Suſannah 
went into her garden. Suſunnah 
He ſaid unto him, go in peace; ſo he departed 
from him a little way. ' 2 Kings. 
They departed quickly from the fepulchre, 
with fear and great joy, and did run to bring his 
diſciples word. Matthenw. 
He, which hath no ſtomach fo this fight, 
Let him depart; his paſſport hall be made. 
Shakſpeare, 
Barbaroſſa, appeaſed with preſents, departed 


out of that bay. f Anolles. 


Dera'nTER. n. . [from depart.) One 
that refines metals by ſeparation. 


DePA'RTMENT. 7. f.' [ departement, Fr.] 
Separate allotment ; province or buſineſs 
aſſigned to a particular perſon : a French 


term. | F 
The Roman fleets, during their command at 
ſea, had their ſeveral ſtations and d-partments : 
the moſt conſiderable was the Alexandrian fleet, 
and the ſecond was the African. Arbut met, 
DEPA'RTURE. n. /. [from depart. |] 
1. A going away. 
EW 27S For thee, fellow, 
Who needs mult know of her departure, and 
Doſt ſeem ſo ignorant, we'll force it from "thee 
By a ſharp torture. Shak ſpeare. 
What beſides 
Of ſorrow, and deject ion, and deſpair, 
Our frailty can ſuſtain, thv tidings bring ; 
Departure ſrom this happy place. Milton. 
' They were ſeen not only all the while our Sa- 
viour was upon earth, but ſurvived after his de- 
parture out of this world. Addiſon, 


2, Death; deceaſe; the act of leavin 
the preſent ſtate of exiſtence. ' 
Happy was their good prince in his timely 


9 


3. To be in a ſtate of dependance; to re- 


tain to others. 
ö Be then deſir' d 
Of fifty to diſquantity your train; 
And the remainders, that ſhall till depend, 

To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Sha#ſp, 
4. To be connected with any thing, as 
with its cauſe, or ſomething previous. 

The peace and happineſs of a ſociety depend on 
the juſtice and fidelity, the temperance and cha- 
rity, of its members, Rogers, 


5. To be in ſuſpenſe; to be yet undeter- 


mined, 

By no means be you perſuaded to interpoſe 
yourſelf in any cauſe depending, or like to be 
depending, in any, court of juſtice. Bacon, 

The judge corrupt, the long depending cauſe, 
And doubtful iſſue of miſconſtrued laws. Prior. 

6. To DEPEND _ To rely on; to 
trult to; to reſt upon with confidence; 
to be certain of, 

He reſolved no more to depend uon the one, 
or to provoke the other, Clarendon, 

But if you're rough, and uſe him like a-dog, 
Depend upon ite U remain incog, « Addiſon, 


DEP 


Tama ſtranger tu your characters, further than 


as common fame reports them, which is not to 
be depended upon. 5 : Swift. 

"'Deyre'NDANCE.T, - cc 

DerE'NDANCY, 17 err 

1. The ſtate of hanging down from a 
ſupporter., 


2. Something hanging upon another. 
On a neighb'ring tree deſcending light, 
Like a large cluſter of black grapes they ſhow, 
And make a long dependance, from the bough. 
ö : Dryden. 
3. Concatenation; connexion ; relation of 
one thing to another, 

In all forts of teaſoning, the connexion and 
dependance of ideas (hould be followed, till the 
mind is brought to the ſource on which it but- 
toms, * *- Locke. 


4. State of being at the diſpoſal or under 


the ſovereignty of another: with upon. 

Every moment we feel our dependance upon 
God, and find that we can neither be happy 
without him, nor think ourſelves ſo. Tillotſon. 

5. The things of perſons of which any 
man has the dominion or diſpoſal, 

Never was there a prince bereaved of his de- 
pendancies Ly his council, except where there 
hath been either an over-greatneſs in one coun - 

ſellor, or an over- ſtrict combination in divets. 
; Bacon. 

The ſecond natural diviſion of power, is of 
ſuch men who have acquired large poſſeſſions, 
and conſequently dependancies; or deſcend from 
anceſtors who have left them great inheritances. 
; Swift. 

6. Reliance; truſt ; confidence. 

Their deperdancies on him were drowned in 
this conceit. | Horker, 
They flept in peace by night, 

Secure of bread, as of returning light ; 

And with ſuch firm drpendance on the day, 

That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray. 

* f Dryden, 

7. Accident ; that of which the exiſtence 

preſuppoſes the exiſtence of ſomething 
elſe. | 

Modes I call ſuch complex ideas, which, how- 
ever compounded, contain not in thers the ſup- 
poſition of. ſubfiſting by themſelves, but are 
conſidered as dependarcies on, or affections of, 
ſubſtances; ſuch are the ideas ſignified by the 
. words triangle, gratitude, murder. Lecke, 

DeyE'NDANT. 4%. | from depend. ] 
1. Hanging down. 

2. Relating to ſomething previous. 
3. In the power of another. 

On God, as the moſt high, all inferior cauſes 

in the world are dependant. Hooker, 

DEN DAN T. n./. [from depend. ] One 
who lives in ſubjection, or at the diſ- 
cretion of another; a retainer. 

A great abatement of kindneſs appears as 
well in the general d-perdants, as in the duke 
himſelf alſo, and your daughter. Shakſpeare. 

For a fix-cletk a perſon recommended a de- 
pendant upon him; who paid fix thouſand pounds 
ready money. Clarendon, 

His dependants (hall quickly become his pro- 


ſelytes. South. 
Ders'NDeENCE.} n. ſ. [from depen deo, 
Dzyre/NnDency. (Latin. This word, 


with many others of the ſame termina- 
tion, are indifferently written with ance 
or ence, ancy or ency, as the authors in- 
tended to derive them from the Latin or 
French. ] | 
1. A thing or perſon at the diſpoſal or 
diſcretion of another. 


We invade the rights of our neighbours, not | 


upon account of covetouſreſs, but of dominion, 
that we may create dependencies, Collier. 


DEP 


another; the contrary to ſovereignty. 
Let me report to him 

Your ſweet dependency, and you ſhall find 

A conqueror that will pray in aid for kindnefs, 

Where he for grace is kneel'd to. Shakſp. 


miſſion, or letters patent, from the king, that ſo 


crown of England. Bacon. 


3. That which is not principal; that which 
is ſubordinate. 

We ſpeak of the ſublunary worlds, this earth, 
and its dependencies, which role out of a-chaos 
about fix thouſand years ago. Burnet, 

4. Concatenation ; connexion ; . riſe of 
conſequepts from premiſes, 

Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe ; 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, 

As ne'er I heard in madneſs. Shakſpeare. 
5. Relation of any thing to another, as of 
an effect to its cauſe, 

took pleaſure to trace out the cauſe of ef- 
fects, and the dependence of one thing upon 
another in the viſihle creation. Burnet, 

6. 'I'ruſt; reliance ; confidence. 

The expectation of the performance of our 
defire, is that we call dependence upon him for 
help and afiiſtance. Stilling fleet. 

Dere/xnpenT. adj. [dependens, Latin. 
This, as many other words of like ter- 


Latin or French.] Hanging down, 


ſince, the whole furs in the tails were dependent; 
but now that faſhion is left, and+the ſpors only 
worn, without the tails, Peackam. 

DerE'NDENT. . /. [from dependens, Lat.] 
One ſubordinate ; one at the diſcretion 
or diſpoſal of another. 

We are indigent, defencelcfs beings ; the crea- 
tures of his power, and the dependents of his 
providence, Rogers. 

Dere/NDER. u. /. from depend.) A de- 
pendent ; one that repoſes on the kind- 
neſs or power of another. 

Wat ſhalt thou expect 
To be deperder on a thing that lens? Shatſp. 

DtyERDI'TION. n. [ from deperditus, 
Latin. ] Loſs; deſtruction. 

It may be unjuſt to place all efficacy of gold 
in the non-omiſhon of weights, or deperdition of 
any ponderous particles. | Brown. 

DeyrnLEGMA'TION. n. .. from dephlegm.] 
An operation which takes away from 
the phlegm any ſpirituous fluid by re- 
peated diſtillation, till it is at length left 
all behind. Quincy. 

In divers caſes it is not enough to ſeparate the 
aqueous parts by dephlegmation ; for ſome liquors 
contain alſo an unſuſpe&ed quantity of ſmall 
corpuſcles, of ſomewhat an carthy nature, which, 
being aſſociated with the ſaline ones, do clug 
and blunt them, and thereby weaken their acti- 
vity. | | Boyle, 

To DEPHLE'CM. ; WP 


To DEPHLE'GMATE. A phlegmo, low 
_ Latin.] To clear from phlegm, or 
aqueous inſipid matter. 

We have ſometimes taken ſpirit of ſalt, and 
carefully dephlegmed it. Boyle, 
DerenLte'GMEtDNESS, n. /. | fromdephlegm. 
The quality of being freed from phlegm 
or aqueous matter. 
The proportion betwixt the coralline ſolution 
and the ſpirit of wine, depends ſo much upon 
the ſtrength of the former liquor, and the de- 
| phiegmedneſs of the latter, that it is ſcarce poſſible 


we 


2. State of being ſubordinate, or fubject 
in ſome degree to the diſcretion of| 


, At their ſetting out they muſt have their com- 


they may acknowledge their dependency upon the | 


mination, are written with ent or ant, 
as they are ſuppoſed to flow from the 


In the time of Charles the Great, and long j 


re, x7 r 
8 
to determine gene rally and exaQly what quantity * 
- of each ought to be taken. Beyle. 


750 Drrier. 
Latin. en 

1. To paint; to portray; to repreſent 
in colours. 

The cowards of Lacedemon depidbed upon 
their ſhields the moſt terrible beafts they could 
imagine. Taler. 

2. To deſcribe; to repreſent an action to 
the mind. g 


When the diſtractions of a tumult are ſenfibly 
depifted, every object and every accurrence are 
ſo preſented to your view, that while you read, 
you ſeem indeed to fee them. Felton, 


Deyer'LaTory. n. . [de and pilus, Lat.] 
An application uſcd to. take away hair, 

De'r1Lovus, adj, [de and pilus, Latin. ] 
Without hair, 


This animal is a kind of lizard, or quadruped 
corticated and depilexs, that is, without woul;z 
fur, or hair, Brown, 


DEPLANTA'TION. n. /. [ deplanto, Lat.] 
The act of taking plants up from the 
bed. : : Lid. 

Drrrk'riox. 2. / [ deplco, depletus, Lat.] 

The act of emptying. : 

Abſtinence and a flencer diet attenuates, be- 


cauſe depletion of the veſſels gives room to the 
fluid to expand itſeif, Arbuthnet, 


DryLo's ABLE. adj. from deploro, Lat.] 
1. Lamentable; that demands or cauſes 
lamentation; diſmal! z ſad ; calamitous; 
miſerable ; hopeleſs. 
This was the deplerable condition to which the 
king was reduced. Clarerd., 
The bill, of all weapons, gives the muſt 
ghaſtly and deplorable wounds. Temple, 
It will be, conſidered in how deplorable a fiate 
learning lies in that Kingdom. Swift, 
2. It is ſometimes, in a more lax and jo- 
cular ſenſe, uſed for contemptible; de- 


ſpicable :. as, deplorable nonſenſe ; deplo- 
rable ſtupidity. 


DreLo'RABLENESS. n. /. [from ra- 


v. a, [depingo, depifium, 


miſery ; hopeleſneſs. Dig. 
DErLo'RABLY. adv. [from deplorable. ] 
Lamentably ; miſerably; hopeleſly: often 
in a ſenſe of contempt. | 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
philofophy, God knows, they are dephraby 
firavgers to them, South, 
DEPLO'RATE. adj. [ deploratus, Latin. 
Lamentable; hopeleſs. 


The caſe is then molt dep/orate, when reward 
goes over to the wrong ſide. 


Dt er.0R4'TiON. n. /. [from deplore.] 
The act of deploring, or of lamenting. 
To DEPLORE. v. a. [deploro, Latin. ] 
To lament; to bewail; to wail; to 
mourn; to bemoan; to expreſs ſorrow. 
But chaffe Diana, who his death dead, 
With Ziculapian herbs his life reftor'd, Dryden. 
| It Arcite thus d-plore 
His ſutferings, yet Palemon futfers more. Dryd, 
DeeLo'RER.' n. /. [from i re.] A la- 


1. 6 pluming, or plucking off the fea- 
tiers. br 
2, [in ſurgery.) A ſwelling of the eye- 

ids, accompanied with the fall of the 

hairs from the eyebrows. 
To DEPLU/ME. v. a. 

Latin, } To ſtrip of its feathers. _ 
| To DEPO'NE. v. a; [depono, Latin. 


ble.) The flate of being deplorable ;- 


7 #, I. ftrange. ; 


menter; a mourner ; one that laments. : 
DeeLUmaA'TION. 2. J. [Ae lumatio, Lat.] 


Phillips, | 
[de and tlumg, 
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DEP DFT P DEP 
1. To lay down as a pledge or ſecurity. | 2, To degrade from a throne or high | ſignifies a ſolemn depriving of a man of 
2. To riſk upon the 3 of an adven-| ſtation. his clerical orders. Ayliſe's Parergon. 


N 
£ 
j | ture. | | Firſt of the king: what ſhall of lim became? | Dero'sITORY. n. /. [from depoſite.] The 
be On this I would depone TTY he duke yet lives that Henry 2 place where any _ is lodged, De- 
| s much ſe I've k . Bras. | * i 
Dzvo'wunr. 4 7 [from depono Latin. May your fick fame fill langviſh tif it die; | Pee 18 progeny uled of perſons, and 
* W ² q de ſ his tefti 4 . Then, as the greateſt curſe that I can give, depoſitory of places; but in t e following 
| . We at EPOLES 186 TE 1 Unpitied be depor'd, and after live. Dryden. example they are confonnded, 
4 court of juſtice; an evidence; a wit- Depoſed conſuls, and captive princes, might The Jews themſelves are the depoſitories of all 
1 neſs. 1 q F. 272 9 him. FRA 4 _ on prophecies which tend to their own cunfu- 
ls 2. [In mmar. uch ve as have 3. 10 take away; to diveſt; to ſtrip ot. ion. 5 Addiſon, 
no ave voice are called deponents, and | Not in uſe. | PerravaTION, n. / [depr avatio, Lat.) 
erally ſignify action only: as, ſateor, You may my glory and my ſtate d-poſe, | 1. The act of making any thing bad; 
7 F confeſs. Clarke's Latin Grammar, | Zut not my griefs; ſtill am I by e the act of oorrupting; corruption. 
7 popull 5 : | _afugs The three forms of government have their ſe- 
"= T NESS. v- — L * 4+ To give teſtimony to atteſt. veral perſed ions, and are ſubject to their ſeveral 
atin. 10 unpeople; to lay waite; 'Twas he that made you to depoſe ; depravations : however, few ftates are ruined by 
to deſtroy inhabited countries. | Your oath, my lord, is vain and frivolous. Shak. defect in their inſtitution, but generally by cor 
* 0 hos is this I It was uſual for him that dwelt in Southwark, ruption of manners. Swife, 
at would depspulate the city or Tothill-ſtreer, to dcpoſe the yearly rent or va- | 2, The ſtate of being mad . 41 
Be every man himſelf? Shatſpeare. luation of lands lying in the north, or other te-] gnerac ; depravity „ —_ bad ; dege 
= —_ his ye 2 * wn unpro- mote part of the realm. : Bacon. We have a catalogue of the blackeſt fins that 
= your 1 to you _ an r ws con- | 5, To examine any one on his oath, Not human nature, in its higheſt depravation, is ca- 
Aue e ee OY A OTE ARES, in uſe, | pable of committing. South 
D 2 pr pronouns * yo rn 3 D According to our law, 3. Defamation ; Sake : a ſenſe not now 
7 388 2 * / ob arg g N. Depoſe him in the juſtice of his cauſe, SAalſp. in uſe | 
. , , | I, 7 - 
Depopulates the nations; thouſands fall To Dro 2 3 * To bear bn Stubborn criticks are apt, without a theme 
His victims. Philips. Love ſtraight ſtood up and depeſed, a lye For depravatien, to ſquare all the ſex, Shakſp. 


DzroyvLia'rioON. n./. [from depopulate.] | ©2914 not come from the mouth of W 1 To DEPRA'VE. v. a. ¶ depravo, Latin. ] 
The act of 1 havock ; | DPrro'stTAR x. n. J [ depoſitarius, Latin. To vitiate; to corrupt ; to contami- 


waſte ; deſtruction of mankind. f my" . nate. 
How didfi thou grieve then, Adam ! to behold * ane whom _ thing -” lodged wy We admire the providence of God in the con- 


The end of all thy offspring, end ſo ſad, tinuance of ſcripture, notwithfianding the en- 


Depopulation ! Thee another flood, I gave you all. : deavours of infidels to aboliſh, and the fraudu- 
Of tears and ſorrow a flood, thee alſo drown'd, — Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries ; | lence of hereticks to deprave, the ſame. Hooker, 
And ſunk thee as thy ſons. Milton. But kept a reſervation, to be follow d Who lives that 's not deprated, or depraves * 
Remote thou hear'ſt the dire effect of war, ” 8 5 5 4 N 1 Shakſpeare, 
Die population. | Philips.} 70 v. a. [ depgſitum, Lat. ut from me what can proceed f 
DeroyULA'TOR. n 4 from depopulate.] | 1. To lay up; to lodge in any place. But all corrupt, both mind and will deprav'd ? 
A —_— ; a deſtroyer of mankind The eagle got leave here to . eggs. 1 . Milton, 
. . . , : e which plenty does deprate " 
2 waſter of inhabited countries. Dryden wants u poor ſquare foot of Hs, 26 Lande lawful good, and lawleſs ii deer crave. 
To DEPO RT. v. a. | deporter, French. ] ſhew where the aſhes of one of the greateſt poets Dryden. 
To carry; to demean; to behave: it | on earth are depoſited. Garth, | DeErRA'VEDNESS. n. , [from deprave.] 
is uſed only with the reciprocal pro- When veſſels were open, and the inſects had Corruption; taint ; contamination; vi- 
noun free acceſs to the aliment within them, Redi di- tiated ſtate 
Let an ambaſſador deport himſelf in the moſt — en _ 5 3 14* ay] What fins do you mean? Our original depra- 
graceful manner before à prince. Pope. produced, but of fuck as OY NE I Og wvedneſs, and proneneſs of our eternal part to all 
p and dep»fite their eggs there, which they would | f 
Dxrolar. a. /. [from the verb.] De- readily do in all putrefaction Bentle aw — 
meanour; grace of attitude; behaviour; 2. To lay up as a pledge, or ſecurity ” | Dzrra'venENT, n. J [from deprave.] 
deportment. Ten dere. : A vitiated ſtate ; corruption. 
She Delia's ſelf 3 1 4 He maketh men believe, that apparitions are 


: 1 a : commands us to return, as to him, to : a e e 
In gait ſurpaſs'd, ang goddeſs-like deport, Milt. the poor, his gifts out of mere du ty -and - 46-7" either deceptions of ſight, or melanchuly deprav: 


Of middle age ont rifing, eminent ments of fancy. Brown, 


* fulneſs; not to depofite th ith him in h 
In wiſe deport, ſpake much of right and wrong. 5 ſe e TIRE * DEeyRA'VER, 2. / from deprave.] A 


Alilteu. 4. To lay aſide. corrupter ; he that cauſes depravity. 
DeyonTa'T10N. 8. /. [deportatio, Lat.] I The difficulty will be to perſuade the de. | DEPRA'V 1TY. 4. J. from deprave.] Cor- 
1. Tranſportation ex into a remote ing of thoſe luſts which have, by I know not ruption ; a vitiated ſtate. 
part of the-domjnion, with prohibition | what faſcination, ſo endeared — =. I DEPRECATE. v. a. 
to change the place of reſidence. ; | : ”* | 1. To beg off; to pray deliverance from 
2. Exile in general. Dero'siTE. u. J. [depofitum, Latin, ] to avert by prayer. 
An abjuration, which is a deportation for ever | I, Any thing committed to the truſt and In deprecating of evil, we make an humble 
N into a foreign land, was ancientiy with us a civil care of another. ; acknowledgment of guilt, and of God's juſtice 
= death. Silbe. 2, A pledge; a pawn; a thing given as | in chaftifing, as well as clemency in ſparing, 
i Dzro'RTMENT. . / [deportement, Fr.] a ſecurity. | the guilty, =P 1 Grew, 
1 : nduct: m ement; manner of : Poverty indeed, in all its degrees, men are 
; s Co Macs © £56,000 3 The ſtate of a thing pawned 2 pledged : eaſily perſuaded to deprecate from themſelves. 
acting. . TO They had fince Marſeilles, and fairly leit it: Rogers 
I will but ſweep the way with a few notes they had the other day the Valtoline, and now . ' : 
touching the duke's own de ortment im that have put it in depeſite. a Bacon. 1 oo ons which we would <p OY = 
b and, . * Drost rox. 2. / [from depoſitio, Lat. ] The Italian entered them in his prayer: 
4 2. Demeanour ; haviour. £ 1. The act of giving public teſtimony. amongſt the three evils he petitioned to be deli- 
| The coldneſs of his temper, and the gravity | ** If you will examine the veracity of the fathers vered from, he might have deprecated greatcr 
* of his department, earricd him ſafe through many y . 1 evils. Baker's Refletions on Learning. 
1 difficulties, and be lived and died in a great ſta- by thoſe elreumſtances uſually conſidered in : Mee 
=? Gs , Swift depofitions, you will find them firong 5 their | 2. To implore mercy of: this is not; pro- 
. : : Sir K. Digby. r. 
To» DE PO SSE. 2. a. [depono, Latin.] A witneſs is obliged to ſwear, otherwiſe his Pe At length he ſets 
1. To lay down; to lodge; to let fall. depofition is not valid. Avliffe's Parergon. Thoſe darts, whoſe points make gods adore 
Its ſhores are neither advanced one jot further 2. The act of degrading a prince fromi{o- | His might, and deprecate his power. Pro, 


udp bony Pome A vereignty. DRrxzcA“TIOoR. 3. / [deprecatio, Lat.] 


the Nile, Wedwerd 3. {In canon law.] Depoſition propetly 1. Prayer againſt evil. 


DEE 


I, with leave of ſpeech implor'd. ö 
And humble deprecation, thus replied, Milton, 
Sternutation they generally conceived to be a 

good ſign, or a bad one; and ſo, upon this mo- 
tion, they eommonly uſed a gratulation for the 

one, and a deprecation for the other. Brown, 
2. Intreaty; petitioning. 


. An exculing ;; a begging pardon for. 
88 adj. ¶ from deprecate.] 
De'reRRcATORVY. 1 That ſerves to depre- | 


_ cate; apologetick; . tending to avert 


evil by ſupplication. | 
Biſhop Fox underſtanding that the Scottiſh 
| King was ſtill diſcontent, being troubled that the 
| occaſion of breaking of the . truce ſhould grow 
- from his men, ſent many bumble and depre- 
carry letters to the Scottiſh king to appeaſe him. 
Bacon. 
DerRECA'TROR. n. /. [deprecator, Latin. ] 
One that averts evil by petition. _ 
D DEPRE'CIATE. v. a, [depretiare, 
WOO | 
1. To, bring a. thing down to a lower 
N price. ' | 
2. To undervalue. 


They preſumed upon that mercy, which, in 
all their converſations, they endeavour to — * 
ciate and miſrepreſent. ddifon, 
As there are none more ambitious of fame, 
than thoſe who are coiners in poetry, it is very 
natural for ſuch as have not ſucceeded in it to 
depreciate the works of thoſe who have. 
; | Spectator. 
To DE PREDATE. v. a. [depredari, 
Latin. ] 
1. To rob; to pillage. 
2. To ſpoil; to devour. 
It maketh the ſubſtance of the body more ſo- 
kd and compact, and ſo leſs apt to be conſumed 
and depredated by the ſpirits. Bacon, 


| DePyREDA'TLON. =. /. [depredatio, Lat.] 
1. A robbing ; a ſpoiling. 
Commiſſioners were appointed to determine 
all matters of piracy and depredations between | 
the ſubjects of both kingdoms, Hayward, 

The land had never been before ſo free from 
robberies and depredations as through his reign. 

Wotton. 

Were there not one who had ſaid, Hitherto 
ſhalt thou come, and no farther; we might well 
expect ſuch viciſſitudes, ſuch claſhing in nature, 
and ſuch depredations and changes of ſea and 
land. | Wadward. 

2. Voracity; waſte. 

The ſpeedy depredation of air upon watry moiſ- 
ture, and verſion of the ſame into air, appeareth 
in nothing more viſible than in the ſudden diſ- 
charge or vaniſhing of a little cloud of breath, or 
vapour, from glaſs, or the blade of a ſword, or 
any ſuch poliſhed body. Bacon. 


DerREda'ToR. n. /. [depredator, Latin. ] 
A robber; a devourer. 

It is reported, that the ſhrub called our lady's 
ſeal, which is a kind of briony, and coleworts, 
Tet near together, one or both will die: the cauſe 

is, for that they be both great depredators of the 
"earth, and one of them ſtarveth the other, 
Bacon, 

We have three that collect the experiments, 

which ate in all books; theſe we call depredators, 


Bacon. 


To DEPREHE ND. v. a. [ deprebendo, 
Latin. | 


1. To catch one; to take unawares; to 
That wretched creature, being deprekended in 
that impicty, was held in ward. Hooker. 
Who can believe men upon their own autho- 
rity; that are once deprelended in ſo groſs and 
impious an }mpoſture ? | Aloe. 
2. To diſcover; to find out a thing; to 
Vor. I. $2 


DeyREH8'NSIBLE. adj. [from deprehend.] 
2. That may be underſtood, or diſco- 
Di8 


DeyprEHE/NSIBLENESS, tn. fe 


. I'S 


DEP 
come "A the knowledge or underftand- | 
ing of, 


he motions of the minute parts of bodies, 
which do ſo great effects, are inviſible, and in- 
cur not to the eye; but yet they are to be de- 


pre ended by experience, 


Bacon. 


1. That may be caught. 


vered. 


1. Capableneſs of being caught. 


2. Intelligibleneſs; eafineſs to be under- 
ſtood. | | 


DErakut'xs ton. n. . [deprehenſio, Lat.] 
1. A catching or taking unawares. . | 
2. A diſcovery, © | . 8 
To DEPRE'SS. v. a. from depreſſur; of 
deprimo, Lat.] e ö 
* or thruſt down. 
2. To let fall; to let dawn, _ 
The ſame thing I have — by letting a 
globe reſt, and raiſing or depreſſing the eye, or 
otherwiſe moving it, to make the angle of a juſt 
magnitude, 3 a 
3. To humble; to dejeR ; to ſinkk. 
Others depreſs their-.own minds, deſpond at 
the firſt difficulty, and conclude that the mak- 
ing any progreſs in knowledge is above their ca- 
pacities. 1 | | Locke. 
If we conſider how often it breaks the gloom, 
which is apt to 470%, the mind, with tranſient 


unexpected gleams of joy, one would take care 
not to grow too wiſe for ſo great a pleaſure of 


life. Addiſon, 
Paſſion can depreſs or raiſe 
The heavenly, as the human mind. Prior. 


Deynre'ss10N. n. /. [depreſſio, Lat.] 
1. The act of preſſing down. 

Bricks of a rectangular form, if laid one by 
another in a level row between ſupporters ſuſ- 
taining the two ends, all the pieces berween will 
neceſſarily fink by their own gravity ;- and much 
more, if they ſuffer any . by other 
weight above them. Witton. 

2. The ſinking or falling in of a ſurface. 

The beams ot light are ſuch ſubtile bodies, that, 
in reſpect of them, even ſurfaces, that are ſenſibly 
ſmooth, are not exactly ſo: they have their own 
degree of roughneſs, conſiſting of little protu- 
berances and depreſſions ; and conſequently ſuch 
inequalities may ſuffice to give bodies different 
colours, as we ſee in marble that appears white 
or black, or red or bluc, even when moſt care- 
fully poliſhed. | Boyle. 

If the bone be much depreſſed, and the fiſſure 
conſiderably large, it is then at your choice, 
whether you will enlarge that fiſſure, or conti- 
nue it for the evacuation of the matter, and for- 
bear the uſe of the trepan; not doubting but a 
ſmall depreſſion of the bone will either riſe, or 

- caſt off, by the benefit of nature. Wiſemar. 


3. The act of humbling ; abaſement. 
Depraſlian of the nobility may make a king 
more abſolute, but leſs ſafe. Bacon. 
DeyREsS10N of an Eguation [in. algebra] 
is the bringing it into lower more 
ſimple terms by diviſion. Dis. 
DzyREsS$SION of a Star [with aſtrono- 
mers] is the diſtance of a ſtar from the 
horizon below, and 1s meaſured by the 
arch of the verticle circle or azimuth, 
-paſſing through the lar, intercepted 
between the ftar and the horizon. 
| | Dia. 
Deyre'ss08. n. /. [depreſſor, Latin. ] 
1, He that keeps or preſſes down. 
2. An oppreſſor. 


DzyRE'ss0R. [In anatomy.] A term 


Neusten. 


8E 
iven to ſeveral muſcles of the body, 
| whoſe action is to depreſs the parts te 
which they adhere, INE | 
Dx&/rxImENT, adj, [from deprimens, of 
deprimo, Lat.] An epithet applied to 
done of the ſtraight muſcles that move 
the globe or ball of the eye, its uſe be · 
ing to pull it downward. 
he exquiſite equilibration of all oppoſite and 
antagoniſt muſcles is effected partly by the natu- 
ral poſture of the body and the eye, which is 
the caſe of the attollent and depriment — 


Deratva'riox. 3. /. [from de and pri 
4 vatio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of depriving, or taking away 
from. | 
2. The ſtate of loſing. 


Fools whoſe end is defttuftion, and eternal 


deprivation of being. Bentiey. 
| DzrRrivation [in law] is when a cler- 


gyman, as a biſhop, parſon, vicar, or pre- 
d, is deprived, or depoſed from his 
| 2 for any matter in fact or 


» IDW. ©: Phillips. 
To DEPRIVE. v. a. [from de and 
privo, Latin. | 

to take it 


away from him: with of. | 
God hath deprived her of wiſdom, neither 
hath he imparted to ber underftanding, © Jeb. 
He lamented the loſs of an excellent ſervant, 
and the horrid manner in which he had been de- 
| prived of him. Clarendon, 
Now wretched Oedipus, derem of fight, 

Led a long death in everlaſting night. Pope. 
2. To hinder; to debar from: Milton 

uſes it without of, 

From his face I ſhall be hid, depriv'd 
| His bleſſed countenance. Milton, 
The ghoſts rejected, are th' unhappy crew 
| Depriv'd of ſepulchres and fun'ral due, Drydex. 

3. To releaſe; to free from. 


| Moſt happy he 
| Whoſe leaſt delight fufficeth to þ Ar 


Remembrance of all pains which him oppreſt. 


Spenſer; 
4. To put out of an office. penſe 
A miniſter, deprived for inconformity, ſaid, 


that if they deprived him, it ſhould coſt an hun- 
dred men's lives, Bacon, 


Derrn. n. /. [from deep, of dlep, Dut.] 
1. Deepneſs; the mealure of any thing 
from the ſurface downward. | 


As for men, they bad buildings in many 
places higher than the depth of the water. 


1. To bereave one of a Ya 


„ 


Bacon, 
We have large and deep caves of ſeveral 


depths: the deepeſt are ſunk fix hundred fathoms, 


: Bacon, 
The left to that unhappy region tends, Tr 


Which to the depth of Tartarus deſcends, Dryd, 
For tho', in nature, depth and height 
Are equally held infinite ; 
In poetry the height we know, 
'Tis only infinite below. Swiſe, 
2. Deep place; not a ſhoal. 
The falſe tides fkim o'er the cover'd land, 
And ſeamen with diſſembled aepek; betray. 
| Doge. 
3. The abyſs; a gulf of infinite profun- 
dity. i 
When he prepared the heavens I was th 
when he ſet a compaſs upon the face of the depth, 
a ; roverbs, 
4. The middle or height of a ſeaſon, 
And in the depth of winter, in the night, 
You plough the raging ſeas to coaſts uknown, 
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'DerurarION. n. F [deputation, French. 


DEP 


The garl of Newcaſtle, in the depth of wa- 
ter, Teſcaed the city of York 221 5 A 
h | Clarendon 


5. Abſtruſeneſs; obſcurity. NEN 


There are greater depths and obſcurities in an 


elaborate and well-written piece of nonſenſe, 
than in the moſt abſtruſe tract of ſchool-divinity. 
Aidifon's Whig Examintr. 


DzrrT# of a Squadron or Battalion, is the 
number of men in the ffle. Milit. Die. 
To DE'P THEN. v. a. ¶diepen, Dutch. ] 
To deepen, or make deeper. Dis. 
To Dervu'ceLATE. v. a. [ depuceler, Fr.] 
To d<llour; to bereave of virginity. 
| | Dia. 
Deev'i.s10Nn. n. /. [depulſio, Lat.] A 
beating or thruſting away. 
Dzev'isoRY. adj. [from depulſus, Lat.] 
Putting away ; averting. Did. 
To DE PURAT E. v. a. [depurer, Fr. 
from depurgo, Lat.] To purify; to 
cleanſe ; to free any thing from its im- 
purities. | 
Chemiſtry enabling us to depurate bodies, and 
in ſome meaſure to analize them, and take afun- 
der their heterogeneous parts, in many chemical 


experiments we may, better than in. others, 
know what manner of bodies we employ. Boyle: 


Drug ATE. 4d. [from the verb.] 
1. Cleanſed; freed from dregs aud impu- 
rities. | Tl 
2. Pure; not contaminated. 
Ne the can any boait a knowledge deprrate 


from tne defilement of a contrary, within this 
atmoſyhere of fleſh, Glanville. 


Dervra'TION. n. / [depuratio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of ſeparating the pure from | 


the impure part of any thing. 
Brimſtone is a mineral body, of fat and inflam- 
mable parts; and this is either uſed. crude,. and 
called ſu/phur vive; or is of a ſadder colour, 
and, after depuration, ſuch as we have in mag- 
deleons, or rolls of a lighter yellow. Brown. 
What hath been hitherto diſcourſed, inclines 
us to look upon the ventilation and depuration of 
the blood as one of the principal and conſtant 
uſes of reſpiration. Boyle. 
2. The cleanſing of a wound from its 


matter. 
7b Drro'R E. v. a. [depurer, French.] 


1. To cleanſe; to free from impurities. 
2. To purge ; to free from ſome noxious 
quality. a 
It produced plants of ſuch imperfection and 
harmful quality, as the waters of the general 
flood could not ſo waſh out or depure, but that 
the ſame defection hath had continuance in the 


very generation and nature of mankind. 
Rakigh. 


1. The act of deputing, or ſending away 
with a ſpecial commiſſion, 
2. Vicegerency ; the poſſeſſion of any 

commiſſion given. 

Cut me off the heads 
Of all the fav'rites that the abſent king 
In deputation left behind him here, 


When he was perſonal in the Iriſh war. Malſp. 
He looks not below the moon, but hath de- 


figned the regiment of ſublunary affairs into 


ſublunary deputations. | Breton. 
" "Im 2 of conſcience ſtands founded 


upon its vigegerency and TH under Tha | 
7, DEPU'TE. v. a. [deputer, Fr.] To 
ſend with a ſpecial commiſſion; to im- 
power one to tranſact inſtead of an- 

1 | ” 


DER 

And Abfalom ſaid unto him, See thy matters 
are good and right, but there is no man deputed 
of the king to hear, 2 Samuel, 
And Iſinus thus, deputed by the reft, | 
The heroes welcome and their thanks expreſs'd. 
A biſhop, by 4 # or dijbade'to 
iſhop, by deputing a prieſt or chaplain to 

adminiſter the Arun — ins os 


F Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Dr'rurv. n. .. [deputs, French; from 
| deputatus, Latin. ] 

1. A lieutenant; a viceroy ; one that is 

appointed by a ſpecial commiſſion to 


rn or act inſtead of another. 
He exerciſeth dominion over them as the vice- 
gerent and detuty of Almighty God, Hale. 
He was vouched his immediate deprety upon 
earth, and viceroy of the creation, and lord lieu- 
tenant of the world. South. 
2. Any one that tranſacts buſineſs for au- 


other, | 
Preſbyters, abſent through infirmity from their 
' Churches, might be ſaid to preach by thoſe depu- 
ties, who, in tlieir ſtead, did but read homilies. 
; Hooker, 
A man hath a body, and that body is con- 
fined to à place; Fut where friendſhip is, all 
offices of lite are, as it were, granted to him 


=_ 
. 


friend. Bacon. 


3. [In law.] One that exerciſes any of- 


nour fhall cauſe the officer or perſon for 


whom he acts to loſe his office. 
: Phillips. 
To DEQUA'NTITATE. v. a. [from de and 


quantity of 

This we affirm of pure gold; for that which 
is current, and paſſeth in ſtamp amongſt us, by 
reaſon of its allay, which is a proportion of ſilver 
or copper mixed therewith, is actually dequar- 
titated by fire, and poſſibly by frequent extinc- 
tion. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


names of places. It is generally to be 

derived from deon, a wild beaſt, unleſs 

the place ſtands upon a river ; for then 

it may rather be fetched from the Bri- 
 tiſh dur, i. e. water. Gib/on's Camden. 
D DERACOIX ATE. v. a. [ deraciner, Fr.] 
1. To pluck or tear up by the roots, 

er fallow lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 


Doth root upon; while that the culter ruſts 
That ſhould deracinate ſuch ſavagery. Shakſp. 


2. To aboliſh ; to deſtroy ; to extirpate. 


To DERA'IGN. N v. a. [| diſrationare, or 
To DER A'IN. dirationare, Latin. ] 
1. To prove; to juſtify. | 
When the parſon of any church is diffarbed to 
demand tythes in the next pariſh by a writ of 
indicavit, the patron ſhall have a writ to demand 
the advowſon of the tythes being in demand : 
and when it is deraigned, then ſhall the plea paſs 
in the court chriſtian, as far forth as it is de- 
raigned in the king's court. Blount. 
2. To diſorder; to turn out of courſe. Did. 


D /1GNMENT, | - 
Den viouenr, f_&/+ [from dag. 


1. The act of deraigning or proving. 
2. A diſordering or turning out of courſe. 
3. A diſcharge of profeſſion ; a departure 
out of religion. h 

In ſome places the ſubſtantive deraignment is 
uſed in the very literal fignification with the 
French diſ ayer, or deſranger ; that is, turning 
out of courſe, diſplacing, or ſetting out of order; 


| other. -, 4 . 


: 
i 


and his deputy ; for he may exerciſe them by his | 


fice or other thing in another man's | 
right, whoſe forfeiture or miſdemea- | 


quantitas, Latin.] To diminiſt- the | 


Dex. A term uſed in the beginning of |. 


—_— 
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DER 
as, deraignmont or departure out of religion, and 
deraignment or diſcharge of their profeſſion, 
which is ſpoken of thoſe religious men who for- 


ſook their orders and profeſſions. Blount, 

Dzera'v. n. ſ. from deſrayer, French, to 
turn out of the right way.] 

1. Tumult; diſorder; noiſe. 

2. Merriment; jollity; ſolemnity. Not 
_— | Douglaſs. 

76 Ders. v. &@, [veian, Sax.] To hurt. 
Obſolete. Some think that in the ex- 
ample it means dari ng. 

So from immortal race he does proceed, 

That mortal hands may not withſtand his migftt; 


Dred for his derring doe, and bloody deed; 
For all in blood and ſpoil is his delight. F. Queen. 


DrRETTOTIOX. . . [derelifio, Latin. ] 
1. The act. of fortaking or leaving; a- 


bandonment. 2 
forſaken. 


2. The ſtate of being 
There is no other thing to be looked ſor, but 

the effects of God's moſt juſt diſpleaſure, the 
withdrawing of grace, dereliction in this world; 
and in the world to come confuſion. Hooker . 


De ELIors. u. / pl. [Inlaw.] Goods 
wilfully thrown away, or relinquiſhed, 
by the owner. Dis. 
To DERT'DE. v. a. [derideo, Lat.] To 
| langh at; to mock ; to turn to ridicule; 
to icorn. : 

Before fuch preſence to offend with any the 
leaſt unfeernlineſs, we would be ſurely as loth as 
they who moſt reprehend or deride what we do. 

Hooker. 

What ſhall be the portion of thoſe who bave 
derided God's word, and made a mock of every 
thing that is ſacred and religious ? Tillot ſan. 

Theſe ſons, ye gods, who with flagitious pride 
Infult my darkneſs, and my groans deride, Pope, 
Some, that adore' Newton for his fluxions, 
deride him for his religion. Bertley. 


DRI“ DER. . / [from the verb.] 


. A mocker; a ſcoffer. 

Upon the wilful violation of oaths, execrable 
blaſphemies, and like contempts offered by de- 
riders of religion, fearful tokens of divine revenge 
have been known to follow, Hooker. 


2. A droll; a buffoon. 


Drr1's10N. 2. /. [derifio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of deriding or laughing at. 
Are we grieved with the ſcorn and deriſſon of 
the profane? Thus was the bleſſed Jeſus de- 
ſpiſed and rejected of men. Rogers. 
Vanity is the natural weaknefs of an ambitious 
man, which expoſes him to the ſecret. ſcorn and 
deriſion of thoſe he converſes with. Aliſon, 
2. Contempt; ſcorn ; a laughingſtock. 
I am in deriſion daily; every one mocketh, me. 
Jeremiah. 
Thou makeſt us a reproach to our neighbours, 
a ſcorn and a deriſion to them that are round 
about us. Pſalms, 
Enſnar'd, aſſaulted, overcome; led hound, 
Thy foes deriſion, captive, poor, and blind,. 
Into a dungeon thruit. Nilton, 
Der1'siv,s. adj. [from deride.] Mock- 
ing ; ſcoffing. | 
O'er all the dome they quaff, they feaſt; 


Deriſive taunts were ſpread from gueſt to gueft, * 
And each in jovial mood his mate addreſs'd. Pepe. 


Der1's0Rvy. adj. [deriſorius, Lat.] Mock- 
ing ; ridiculing. 
Der1'VvaBLE., adj. [from derive.) At- 
tainable by right of deſcent or derivation. 
God has declared this the eternal rule and 
ſtandard of all honour derivable upon. me, that 


thoſe who honour him {hall be honoured by him, 
Seuth, 
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DRIVA“TION. n. /. ¶ derivatio, Latin. 


D E R 
1. A draining of water; a turning of its 
courſe. | 
When the water began to ſwell, it would 
every way diſcharge itſelf by any deſcents or de- 
clivities of the ground; and thefe iſſues and 
derivations being once made, and ſupplied with 
new waters puſhing them forwards, would con- 


tinue their courſe till they artived at the ſea, juſt 
as other rivers do. 


from its original, 
Your lordſhip here ſeems to diſlike my taking 


notice that the derimation of the word Subſtance , 


favours the idea we have of it; and your lord- 
ſhip tells me, that very little weight is to be laid 
on it, on a bare grammatical etymology. Locke. 
3. The tranſmiſſion of any thing from its 
ſource. | 
As touching traditional communication, and 
tradition of thoſe truths that I call connatural 
and engraven, 1 do not doubt but many of thoſe 
truths have had the help of that derivation. Hale, 
4. [ln medicine.] The drawing of a 
humour from one part of the body to 
another. 


Derivation differs from revulſion only in the | 


meaſure of the diſtance, and the force of the 

medicines uſed : if we draw it to ſome very re- 

mote, or, it may be, contrary part, we call that 

revulſion; if only to ſome nejghbowing place, 
and by gentle means, we call it derivation. 

| Wiſeman, 

5; The thing deduced or derived. Not 

Moſt of them are the genuine derivations of 

the hypotheſis they claim to. Glanville, 

Der1'vartive. adj. [derivativus, Latin. ] 


Derived or taken from another. 
As it is a derivative perfect ion, ſo it is a diſtinct 
kind of perfection from that which is in mm 
ale. 
Derr'vaTive. . . [from the adjective.] 
The thing or word derived or taken from 
another, 
For honour, 
"Tis a derivative from me to mine, 
And only that I ftand for, Shakſpeare, 
The word Honeſtus originally and ſtrictly 
fignifies no more than creditable, and is but a 
derivative from Honor, which ſignifies credit or 
honour, South, 
Dtxr1'v aTIVELY. adv. [from derivative. 
In a derivative manner. 


To DERIVE. v. a. [deriver, Fr, from 
deriva, Latin. 

1. To turn the courſe of water from its 
channel. 

Company leſſens the ſhame of vice by ſharing 
it, and abates the torrent of a common odium by 
deriving it into many channels. South, 

2. To deduce; as from a root, from a 
cauſe, from a principle. 

They endeavour to derive the varieties of 
calours, from the various proportion of the direct 
progreſs or motion of theſe globules to their cir- 
carmvxolution,, or motion about their own centre. 

Beyle. 

Men deriue their ideas of duration from their 
reflection on the train of ideas they obſerve to 
ſaceecd one another in their own underſtandings, 

Locke, 

From theſe two c1uſes of the laxity and rigidity 
of the fibres, the methodiſts, an ancient ſet of 
phyſicians, derived all diſeaſes of human bodies 
with a great deal of reaſon ; for the: fluids derive 
their qualities from the ſolids. Arbuthnet, 

3. To communicate to another, as from 
the, origin and ſource. | 

; Chriſt having Adam's nature as we have, but 
incorrupt, derivetk not nature, but incorruption, 
and that immediately from his own perſon, unto 
al! that belong unto him, Heeker, 


Burnet. 
2, [In grammar.] The tracing of a word 


1 
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| 
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'DtROGA'TLON. 2. /. 


5 FER 
4. To receive by tranſmiſſſon. | | 
This property ſee ms rather to have been derived 
from the pretorian ſoldiers, Decay of Piety. 
The cenſcrs of theſe wretches, who, I am ſure, 
cou!d derive no ſanctity to them from their own 
perſons; yet upon this account, that they had 
been conſecrated by the offering incenſe in them, 
were, by God's ſpecial command, ſequeſtered 
from all common ule. 
5. To communicate to by deſcent of blood. 
Beſides the readinefs of parts, an excellent diſ- 
poſition of mind is derived to your lordſhip from 
the parents of two generations, to whom I have 
the honour to be known, Felton, 
6. To proges to diffuſe gradually from 
one place to another. 


The ſtreams of the publick juſtice were dcorived | 


into every part of the kingdom, Davies. 


7. [In grammar, ] 'Totracea word from 
its origin. 
{6 DER1'vE. v. n. | 
1. To come from; to owe its exigin to. 
He that reſiſts the power of Ptolemy, 
Reſiſts the pow'r of heav'n; for pow'r from 
heav'n a 
Derives, and monarchs rule by gods appointed. 
100 Pricr. 
2. To deſcend from. 
I am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſleſt, Shakſpeare. 
Der1'veR, u. /. [from derive, ] One that 
draws or fetches, as from the ſource or 
principle. | | 
Such a one makes a man not only a partaker 
of other men's fins, but alſo a'deriver of the 
whole intire guilt of them to himſelf, South, 


DeRN. azj. [veapn, Saxon. ] 


1. Sad; ſolitary. 
2. Barbarous; cruel. Obſolete. 


DrRNIE /R. adj, Laſt. It is a mere French | 


word, and uſcd only in the following 

phraſe. | 
In the Imperial Chamber, the term ,for the 

proſecution of an appeal is not circumſcribed by 


1 


South. Y 


the Jorggatier of the King's late treaty with the 

Italians. . _ ' ; Bacon. 
That which enjoins the deed is certainly God's 

law; and it is alſo certain, that the ſcripturey 

which allows of the will, is neither the deroga- 

tion nor telaxation of that law. South, 

2. A defamation z detraction; the act of 
leſſening or taking away the honour of 
any perſon or thing. Sometimes with 
to, properly with from. 

Which, though. never ſo neceſſary, they could 
not eaſily now admit, without ſome fear. of de- 
rogation em their credit; and therefore that 
which once they had done, they became for ever 

after reſolute to maintain. „n 

So ſurely he is a very brave man, neitber is 
that any thing which I ſpeak 70 his. derogation ; 
for in that I ſaid he is a mingled people, it is 
no diſpraiſe. Spenſer on Irtland, 

The wiſeſt princes need not think it any di- 

' minution to their greatneſs, or derogation te thicir 
luthciency, to rely upon counſel, Bacon, 
I fay not this in derogation to Virgil, neither 
do I contradict any thing which I have formerly 
| ſaid in his juſt praiſe, Dryden, 
None of cheſs patriots will think it a derogation 

from their merit to have it ſaid, that they re- 
ceived many lights and advantages from their 
intimacy with my lord Somers. Addiſon. 


Dero'GATIVE. adj. ¶ derogativus, _ 
Detracting; leſſening the honour of, 
Not in uſe. | | 

That ſpirits are corporeal, ſeems to me a con- 
ceit derogative to himſelf, and ſuch as he ſhould 
rather labour to overthrow; yet thereby he 
eſtabliſheth the doctrine of luftrations, amulets, 

| _ and charms, Brown's Vilgar Erronrs, 
Dero'GaTORILY. adv. | from derogatory. ] 

In a detracting manner. Dig. 

' Dero'GaToRINESS. n. . [from deroga- 

tory.] The act of derogating. Dick. 


Dzro'GATORY. adj. [ derogatorius, Lat.} 


Detractious; that Leben. the honqur 
of ; diſhonourable. 
They live and die in their abſurdities, paſſing 


* 
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the term of one or two years, as the law clſe- 
where requires in the empire; this being the 

dernier reſort and ſupreme court of judicature. 
3h Ayliffe. 

To DE'ROGATE. v. g. (vey Le] 
1. To do an act ſo far contrary to a law 
or cuſtom, as to diminiſh its former ex- 

tent: diltinguiſhed from abrogate. 

By ſeveral contrary cuſtoms and ſtiles uſed 


here, many of thoſe civil and canon laws are 
contruuled and derogated, Hutle. 


2. To leſſen the worth of any perſon or 
thing; to diſparage. 
To Dr ROGATE. v. 2, 
1. To detract; to leſſen reputation: with 
rom. 2 | 
We ſhould be injurious to virtue itſelf, if we 


did derogate from them whom their induſtry hath |; 


made great, Hecker: 
2. To degenerate; to a& beneath one's 


rank, or place, or birth, 
Is there no derogation in 't? | 
— You cannot derogate, my lord, Shakſpeare, 


De/rRoGATE. adj. | from the verb.] De- 


graded ; damaged; leſſened in value. 
Into her womb convey ſerility; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And from her deregate body never ſpring h 
A babe to honour her ! Skhakſpeare's K. Lear. 


[ rogatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of weakening or reſtraining a 
former law or contract. 
It was indeed but a wooing ambaſſage, with 
good reſpects, to entertain the king in good 
affection; but nothing was done or handled to 


d, 


their days in perverted apprehenſions and con- 
ceptions of the world, 'derogatory unto God, and 
the wiſdom of the creation. brown, 
Theſe deputed. beings are dergatery from the 
wiſdom and power of the Author of Nature, wha 
doubtleſs can govern this machine he could create, 
by more direct and caſy methods than employing 
theſe ſubſcrvieht divinitics, Chez, 
De'rvis. . ſ. [dervis, French. A 
Turkiſh priclt, or monk. | 
Even there, where Chriſt vouchſaf'd to teach, 
Their derviſes dare an impoitor preach. Sarys. 
The dervis at hrit made ome ſeruple of violate 
ing his promiſe to the dying brachman ; but told 
him, at lafl, that he could conceal nothing frym 
ſo excellent a prince. Spcctator. 
DE SCANT. =. /. [diſcanto, Italian. ] 
1. A ſong or tune compoled in parts, 
Nay, now you ate too flat, 
And mar the concord with too harſh a & ant. 
Shutſpeare, 
The wakeful nightingale 
All night long her amorous d:fſcan; ſung. Milton. 
2. Adiſcourſe; a diſputation; a diſquiſition 
branched out into ſeveral divitions or 
heads. It is commonly uſed as a word 
of cenſure or contempt. 
Look you get a prayer-book in vour hand, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good- my 
lord; 
For on that ground I'll build a boly et. 
Sap. 
Kindneſs would ſupplant our unkind report- 
ings, and ſevere 4 arts upon our brethren, 
| Gover rment of the Tongue, 
To De'sCANT. v. n. | from the noun, }] 
1. To ling in parts. 


f 
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2. Todiſcourſe at large; to make ſpeeches! | 


5. To make an invaſion. 


DES 


in a ſenſe of cenſure or contempt. 
Why 1, in this weak piping time of peace, | 
Have no delight to paſs away the time, 
Unleſs to ſpy my ſhadow in the ſun, 
And deſcant on mine own deformity. Shakſpeare. 
Com'ſt thou for this, vaia boaſter, to ſurvey me, 
To deſcant on my ſtrength, and give thy verdict ? 
| ; Milton. 
A virtuous man ſhould be pleaſed to find people 
deſcanting upon his actions, becauſe, when they 
ace throughly canvaſſed and examined, they turn 
to his honour. | Addiſon, 


To DESCEND. v. n. [deſcendo, Lat.] 
1. To go downward; to come from a 


higher place to a lower; to fall ; to fink. 
e rain deſcended, and the floods came, 
and the winds blew, and beat upon that houſe; 

and it fell not, for it was founded upon a rock. 
—* X Matthew, 

The brook that deſcended out of the mount. 

Deuteronomy, 

He cleft his head with one deſcending blow. 


: Dryden, 
Foul with ftains 
Of guſhing torrents and deſcending rains. Addif. 
O goddeſs! who, deſcending from the ſkies, 
Vouchſat'd thy preſence to my wond'ring eyes. 


Pope. 

2. To come down, in a popular 1 

implying only an arrival at one place 
from another. | 

He ſhall deſcend into battle, and periſh. 1 Sam, 

3. To come ſuddenly or violently ; to fall 


upon as from an eminence, 
For the pious fire preſerve the ſon ; 
His wiſh'd return with happy pow'r befriend, 
And on the ſuitors let thy wrath deſcend, Pope. 
To go down: in a figurative ſenſe, 


He, with honeſt meditations fed, 
Into himſelf deſcended. Milton, 


The goddeſs gives th alarm; and ſoon is known 
The Grecian fleet deſcending on the town. Dryd. 
A foreign ſon upon the ſhore deſcends, 
Whoſe martial fame from pole to pole extends. 
Dryden. 
6. To proceed as from an original ; to be 


denved from, a 
Deſpair deſcends from a mean original; the 
offspring of fear, lazineſs, and impatience. 
Collier againft Deſpair. 
Will. is younger brother to a baronet, and 
deſcended of the ancient family of the Wimbles. 
Addiſon, 


7. To fall in order of inheritance to a 


ſucceſſour. 

Should we allow that all the property, all the 
eſtate, of the father ought to deſcend to the eldeſt 
ſon ; yet the father's natural dominion, the pa- 
ternal power, cannot deſcend unto him by in- 
eritance. , * Locke. 

The inheritance of both rule over men, and 

operty in things, ſprung from the ſame original, 
22 to 2 the ſame rules. ce. 
Our author provides for the deſcending and 
ecnveyauce down of Adam's monarchical power 
to poſterity, by the inheritance of his heir, ſuc- 
ceeding to his father's authority. Locke, 


3. To extend a diſcourſe from general to 


particular coaſiderations. | 
Congregations diſcerned the ſmall accord that 
was among themſelves, when they deſcended to 


particulars. ecay of Piety. 
To Desce'xD. v. 2. To walk downward 
upon any place. | 


He ended, and they both deſcend the bill; 
Deſcended Adam to the bow'r, where Eve | 
Lay ſleeping. Milton. 

in all our journey through the Alps, as well 
when we climbed as when we deſcended them, we 
had iH a river running along with the road. | 

Addiſon, 


DE 8 


| In the mldſt of this plain ſtands a high khill,{fo 
very fleep, that there would be no mounting or 
deſ-ending it, were not it made up of a looſe 
crumbled earth. | Addiſon. 
DescCE'nDANT. a. ſ. [ deſcendant, French; 
deſcendents, Latin, ] The offspring of an 
anceſtor; he that is in the line of 

generation, at whatever diſtance. 
The deſcendants of Neptune were planted there, 


Bacon. 


©, true deſcendant of a patriot line, 
Vouchſafe this picture of thy ſoul to ſee. Dryden. 
He revealed his own will, and their duty, in 
a more ample manner than it had been declared 
to any of my deſcendants before them. Atterbury. 
Desce'npenT. adj. [ deſcendens, Latin, 
It ſeems to be eſtabliſhed, that the ſub- 
| flantive ſhould derive the termination 


from the French, and the adjective from 
the Latin. 

1. Falling; Ginking ; coming down ; de- 
ſcending. 

There is a regreſs of the ſap in 
| above downwards; and this deſcendent juice is 
that which principally nouriſhes both fruit and 

plant. ' Ray on the Creation, 


or anceſtor. | AP 
Mure than mortal grace , 
Speaks thee deſcendent of etnerial race, Pope. 
DesC'sNDIBLE, adj. [from deſcend.] 
I. Such as may be deſcended; ſuch as 
may admit of a paſſage downward. 
2. Tranſmiſſible by inheritance. 
According to the cuſtoms of other countries, 
| thoſe honorary fees and infeudations were deſcen- 
dible to the eldeſt, and not to all the males. 
| Hale's Common Law of England, 
Dzscz'Ns10N. u. /. [ de/cenſio, Latin. ] 
| 1, The act of going downward, falling, 
or ſinking ; deſcent. 


2. A declenſion; a degradation. 
a From a god to a bull! a heavy deſcenſion: 
— It was Jove's caſe, Fiom a prince to a *pren- 
| tice! a low trans formation; that ſhall be mine. 
| Shakſpeare, 


| 


arch of the equator, which deſcends 
with the ſign or ſtar below the horizon 
of a direct ſphere. 

Oblique deſcen/ron is the arch of the equator, 
which deſcends with the ſigu below the horizon 
of an oblique ſphere. Ozanam. 


Dzsce'N$10NAL. adj, from deſcen/ion. ] 
Relating to deſcent. 

Desce'nT. u. /. ¶ deſcenſus, Latin; deſcente, 
French. ] 

1. The act of paſſing from a higher to a 


lower place. 

Why do fragments, from a mountain rent, 

Tend to the earth with ſuch a ſwift deſcent ? 
Blackmore. 
2. Progreſs downward, 

Obſerving ſuch gradual and gentle deſerts 
downwards, in thoſe parts of the creation that 
are beneath men, the rule of analogy may make 
it probable, that it is ſo alſo in things above. 

Locke. 
3. Obliquity ; inclination. 

The heads and ſources of rivers flow upon a 
deſcent, or an inclining plane, without which they 
could not flow at all. | Moecd ward. 

4. Loweſt place. 

From th' extremeſt upward of thy head 

To the deſcent and duſt below thy feet. Shak. 
5. Fall from a higher ſtate ; degradation. 

O foul deſcent, that I, who erſt contended 
With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conftraugl 
Into a beaſt, and mix with beſtial ſlime 
This eſſence to incamate and imbrute, Milton. 


lants from 


2. Proceeding from another, as an original | 


1 


In aftronomy. ] Right de is the 
. n 12. A rank in. the ſcale of ſubordination. 


| 


DES 


6. Invafion ; hoſtile entrance into a kin 


dom : in alluſion to the height of ſhips. 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore, he was not im- 
mured with a wooden veſſel, but he did coun- 
tenance the landing in his long-boat. Morton. 
The duke was general himſelf, and made that 
unfortunate deſcent upon the Ifle of Rhee, which 
was attended with a miſerable retreat, in which 
the flower of the army was loſt. Clarendon, 
Ariſe, true judges, in your own defence, 
Controul thoſe foplings, and declare ſor ſenſe 
For, ſhould the fools prevail, they ſtop not there, 
But make their next deſcent upon the fair. Dryd. 


7. Tranſmiſſion of any thing by ſucceſſion 
and inheritance. 
If the agreement and conſent of men firſt gave 
a ſceptre into any one's hand, that alſo muſt di- 
rect its deſcent and conveyance, Locke, 
8. The ſtate of proceeding from an origi. 
nal or progenitor, | 
All of them, even without ſuch a particular 
claim, bad great reaſon to glory in their com- 
mon deſcent from Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob, 
to whom the promiſe of the bleſſed ſeed was 
ſeverally made. Atterbury, 
9. Birth; extraction; 22 of lineage. 
I give my voice on Richard's ſide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent / 
God knows, I will not do it. Shakſpeare, 
Turnus, for high deſcent and graceful mien, 
Was firfi, and favour'd by the Latian queen. 
| | Dryden, 
10. Offspring; inheritors; thoſe pro- 
ceeding in the line of generation. 
The care of our deſcent perplexes us moſt, 


Waich muſt be born to certain woe. Milton, 
From him 
His whole deſcent, who thus ſhall Canaan win. 
Milton, 


11. A ſingle ſtep in the ſcale of genealogy ; 
a generation. 
No man living is a thouſand defeerts removed 
from Adam himfelf, © Hooker, 
Then all the ſons of theſe five brethren rcign'd, 
By due ſucceſs, and all their nephews late, 
Even thrice eleven deſcents the crown retain'd, 
Till aged Heli by due heritage it gain'd, 
? Fairy Queen. 


How have I then with whom to hold con- 
verſe, X 
Save with the creatures which I made, and thoſe 
To me inferior; infinite deſcerts | 
Beneath what other creatures are to thee ? Milten. 


' To DESCRUBE. v. 4. [deſeribo, Lat.] 


1. To delineate; to mark out; to trace; 


as a torch waved about the head de- 
ſcribes a circle, | 


2. To mark out any thing by the mention 
of its properties. I 
I pray thee, overname them; and as thou 
nam'it them, 1 will deſcribe them; and accord- 
ing to my deſcription, level at my affection. 
| Shakſpcare, 
He that writes well in verfe will often ſend his 
thoughts in ſearch, through all the treaſure of 
words that expreſs any one idea in the ſame lan- 
guage, that ſo he may comport with the meaſures 
of the rhyme, or with his own moſt beœautiſul 
and vivid ſentiments of the thing he deſcribes. 
| | ' Watts. 


3. To diſtribute into proper heads or divi- 


ions. ee 
Men paſſcd through the land, and deſcribed it 
by cities into ſeyen parts in a book, Tofhua, 


4. To define in a lax manner by-the pro- 
miſcuous mention of qualities general 
and peculiar. See DESCRIPTION, 

DesCR1'BER. 2. . [from deſcribe. ] He 
that deſcribes. | 


* 5 
% - 


From à plantation and colony, an ifland near 
Spain was by the Greek deſcribers named Ery- Þ' 


thra, é Brown. 
DrscalER. n. / [from the verb. A 
diſcoverer; a detecter. 2 
The glad deſcrier ſhall not miſs 5 
To taſte the nectar of a kiſs. Craſta co. | 
Descr1'yTION, n. /. | deſcriptio, —— | 
1. The act of delineating or exprefling | 
any perſon or thing by perceptible pro- | 
perties. | 


2. The ſentence or paſſage in which any 
thing is deſcribed. 
A poet muſt refuſe all tedious and unneceſſary 
deſcriptions : a robe which is too heavy, is leſs 
an ornament than a burthen. Dryden. 
Sometimes, miſguided by the tuneful throng, 
T look for fircams immortaliz'd in ſong, 
That loſt in ſilence and oblivion lie, 
Dumb are their fountains, and their channels 
<- 
That run for ever by the muſe's (kill, 
And in the ſmooth deſcription murmur ſtill. 
| Addiſon, 


* 


3. A lax definition. 

The ſort of definition, which is made up of a 
mere collection of the moiſt remarkable parts or 
properties, is called an imperfe& definition, or a 

eſcription ; whereas the definition is called per- 
fect, when it is compoſed of the effential dif- 
ference, added to general nature or genus. Fats, 
4. The qualities expreſſed in a deſcrip- 
tion. 

I'll pay fix thouſand, and deface the bond, 

Before a friend of this deſcription 
Shall loſe a hair. Shakſpeare, 


To DESCRY'. v. a. [deſcrier, Fr.] 

1. To give notice of any thing ſuadenly 
diſcovered : as, the ſcout deſcried the 
enemy, or gave notice of their approach. 
This fenſe is now obſolete, but gave 
occaſion to thoſe which are now in uſe, 


2. To ſpy out ; to examine at a diſtance. 
Aud the houſe of Joſeph ſent to deſery Bethel. 
udpes. 
Edmund, TI think, is gone to ay e 
The ſtrength o' th' enemy. Shakſpeare, 
Our merchants, to their great charges, ſet 
forth fleets to deſcry the ſcas. Abbot. 


3. To detect; to find out any thing con- 
cealed. 


Of the king they got a ſight after dinner in a 
gallery, and of the queen mother at her own 
table; in neither place deſcried, no, not by Ca- 
dinct, who had been lately ambaſſador in Eng- 
land. Motton. 

4. To diſcover; to perceive by the eye; 
to ſee any thing diſtant or obſcure. 

Thus dight, into the court he took his way; 
Both through the guard, which never him deſcried, 
And through the watchmen, who him never ſpied. 

Huhberd's Tale. 

The ſpirit of deep prophecy ſhe hath ; 

What's paſt, and what's to come ſhe can deſcry. 
x Shakſpeare, 
That planet would, unto our eyes, deſcrying 
only that part whereon the light falls, appear to 
be horned, as the moon ſeems. Raleigh. 
And now their way to earth they had deſcried, 
To Paradiſe firſt tending. - ilton, 
Although the motion of light be not deſcried, 
no argument can be made from thence to prove 
that light is not a body, Digby. 
A rtow'r ſo high, it ſeem'd to reach the ſky, 
Stood on the roof, from whence we could deſery 
All Ilium. Denham, 

Once more at leaſt look back, ſaid I; 

Thyſelf in that large glaſs deſcry. Prior. 
DxscRy'. n. /. [from the verb.] Diſ- 


covery; thing diſcovered, 


DES 


Ho near 's the other army? 
Near, and on ſpeedy foot, the main deſcry 
Stands in the hourly thought. Shakſpeare. 
„ DE'SECRATE. v. a. [ d:/acro, Lat.] 

To divert from the purpoſe to which 

any thing is conſecrated; 


The founders of monaſteries imprecated evil on 
thoſe who ſhould deſecrate their donations. 


Salmon's Survey. 
DrsECRA“TION. n. /. [from deſecrate.] 
The abolition of conſecration. 


De'stRmT. nl. fe 1 Lat.] A wil- 
derneſs ; ſolitude; waſte country; un- 
inhabited place, | 

Be alive again, 
And dare me to the deſert with thy ſword, 
If trembling I inhibit; then proteſt me 
The baby of a girl, Shakſpeare, 
He, looking round on every fide, beheld 
A pathleſs deſert, duſk with horrid ſhades, 
Milton. 

De'sERT. adj. [deſertus, Latin. ] Wild; 
waſte ; ſolitary ; uninhabited ; uncul- 
tivated ; untilled. 

I have words 
That would be howl'd out in the deſert air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shatſp. 
He found him in a deſert land, and in the 
waſte howling wilderneſs. Deuteronomy. 
The promiſes and bargains between two men 
in a deſert iſland are binding to them, though 


they are perfectly in a ſtate of nature, in reference 
to one another. Lecke, 


To DESE RT. v. a. [deſerter, French; 
deſero, Latin. ] | 
o forſake ; to ſall away from; to 
quit meanly or treacherouſſy. 
I do not remember one man, who heartily 


wiſhed the paſſing of that bill, that ever deſerted 
them till the kingdom was in a flame. Dryden. 


2. To leave; to abandon. 

| What is it that hords and keeps the orbs in 
fixed tations and intervals, againft an inceſſant 
and inherent tendency to deſert them ? Bentley, 

3. To quit the army, or regiment, in 
which one is enliſted. 

DEsk'RT. . / [properly deſſert : the 
word is originally French. The laſt 
courſe ; the fruit or ſweetmeats with 
which a feaſt is concluded. See Des- 
SERT. 


Des x' r. n. / from deſerve.] 


1. Qualities or conduct conſidered with 
reſpect to rewards or puniſhments; de- 
gree of merit or demerit. 


Be ing of neceſſity a thing common, it is, 
through the manifold perſuaſions, diſpoſitions, 
and occaſions of men, with equal deſert both of 
praiſe and diſpraiſe, ſhunned by ſome, by others 


defired. Header. 


* 
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IT be baſe o' th' mount 
Is rank'd with all deſerts, all kind of natures, 
That labour on the boſom of this ſphere 
To propage te their ſtates. : Shakſpeare. 
Uſe every man after his deſert, and who ſhall 
*ſcape whipping ? Shakſpeare. 
2, Proportional merit ; claim to reward. 
All deſert imports an equality between the 
good conferred, and the good deſerved, or made 
due. | South, 
3. Excellence; right of reward; virtue. 
More to move you, 
Take my deſerts to his, and join them both, 
Shakſpeare. 


Dese'tTER. u. /. [from deſert. ] 
1. He that has forſaken his cauſe or his 
poſt : commonly in an ill ſenſe. 


The members of both houſes, who at firſt 
withdrew, were counted deſerters, and outed of 


King Charles. 


their places in parliament, 


| 


| 


DES 
Strelght to their ancient cells, recall'd froms 
air, 

The reconcil'd deſerters will repair. 0 
Hoſts of deſerters, who your honour ſold, 
And baſely broke your faith for bribes of gold. 

| Dryden, 
2. He that leaves the army in which he 
is enliſted, | , 
They are the ſame deſerters, whether they ſtay 
in our own camp, or run over to the enemy's. 
| Decay of Piety, 
A. deſerter, who came out of the citadel, ſays 
the garriſon is brought to the utmoſt neceſſity. 


Tatler. 
3. He that forſakes another; an aban- 
doner. E 
The fair ſex, if they had the deſerter in theit 
power, would certainly have ſhewn him more 
mercy than the Bacchanals did Orpheus. Dryden. 
Thou, falſe guardian of a charge too good, 
Thou mean deſerter of thy brother's blood, Pope, 
Des ER TIOR. n. /. [from de/ert.] 


1. The act of forſaking or abandoning a 
cauſe or poſt. | 
Every compliance that we are perſuaded to by 
one, is a contradiction to the commands of the 
other; and our adherence to one, will neceſſarily 
involve us in a deſertion of the other. Rogers, 
2. [In theology. ] Spiritual deſpondency ; 
a a ſenſe of the dereliction of God; an 
opinion that grace is withdrawn. 
Chriſt hears and ſympathizes with the ſpiritual 
agonies of a ſoul under deſertion, or the preſſures 
of ſome ſtinging atHiction, South, 


Dese'rTLESss. adj. [from deſert.) With- 


out merit; without claim to favour or 
reward, 


She ſaid ſhe lov'd, | 
Lov'd me deſertleſs ; who with ſhame confeſt 
Another flame had ſeiz'd upon my breaſt. D» yd. 
To DESE'RVE. v. a. | deſervir, Fr.] To 
be worthy of either good or ill. 
Thoſe they honoured, as having power to work 
or ceaſe, as men deſerved of them. Heoker. 
Some of us love you well; and even thoſe ſome 
Envy your great deſervings, and good name. 


Shakſpeare. 
All friends ſhall taſte * 
The wages of their virtue, and all foes 
The cup of their deſervings. Shakſpeare, 
What he deſerves of you and me I know. 


. Shakſpeare, 
Yet well, if bere would end 
The miſery : I deſerv'd it, and would bear 
My own deſervings. * Milton, 
A mother cannot give him death: though he 
Deſerves it, he deſerves it not from me. Dryden, 
Since my Orazia's death I have not ſeen 
A beauty ſo deſerving to be queen. Dryden, 


To DEsE'Rve. v. n. To be worthy of re- 
ward. 

According to the rule of natural juſtice, one 

man may merit and deſerve of another. Sauth. 

Courts are the places where beſt manners flou- 

riſh, 

Where the deſeung ought to riſe, Otꝛuay. 

He had been a perfon of great deſervings from 

the republick, was an admirable ſpeaker, and 

very popular. Swift, 


DEsSE'RVEDLyY. adv. [from deſerve.) Wor- 
thily; according to deſert, whethes 
of good or evil. | 


For him I was not ſent, nor yet to free 
That people victor once, now vile and baſe, 
Deſervedly made vaſſal. ; Milton, 
A man deſeruedly cuts himſelf off from the af- 
fections of that community which he endeavours 
to ſubvert, Addiſon, 
Dzse'RvER. n. /. [from de/cerve.] A man 
who merits rewards. It is uſed, I 


think, only in a good ſenſe. 


DES 


Their love js never link'd to the deſenv 
Till his aetes ate paſs'd, Fro l MEA re 
Heavy, with ſome high, minds, is an over- 
weight of obligation; or otherwiſe great deſervers 
o, perchance, grow intolerable n, 
ton. 


poets, when particular rewards and prizes are 
propoſed to the beſt deſervers. Dryden. 


Des1'ccanTs. n. / [from —_— Ap-. 
0 


plications that dry up the flow of ſores; 
. driers, | 
This, in the beginning, may be prevented. by 
. deficcants, and walled, Wiſeman. 
To DE'SICCATE. v. 4. {deficco, Lat.] 
1. To dry up; to exhauſt of maiſture. 

In bodies deficrated by heat or age, when the 
native ſpirit goeth forth, and the moiſture with it, 
the air with time getteth into the:pores. Bacon, 

Seminal ferments were elevated from the ſca, 
or ſome deficcated places thereof, by the heat of 
the ſun. TILT f 


2. To exhale moiſture, 

Where there is moiſture enough, or ſuper- 
Auous, there wine helpeth to digeſt and deficcate 
the moiſture. Bacon, 

Dzes1cca'rtioN. n. ſ. [from deficccate. ] 
The act of making dry; the Rate of 
being dried. 

If the ſpirits iſſue out of the body, there fol- 
loweth deficcation, induration, and nn: 

: acon. 


Desr'ccarrvs. adj. [from deficcate.] 
That has the power of drying. 


To Des1!'DERATE. v. a. [ defidero, Lat.] 


To want; to mils ; to defire in abſence. 
A word ſcarcely uſed. | 
Eclipſes are of wonderful aſſiſtance toward the 
ſolution of this ſo defirgble and ſo much defide- 
rated problem. Cheyne. 
DESIDERATUM. [Latin.] Somewhat 
which inquiry has not yet been able to 
ſettle or diſcover ; as, the longitude is 
the deſideratum of navigation. The tri- 
ſection of an angle, and the quadrature 
of a circle, are the de/iderata of ge 
metry. | 
Dt s1'piosE. adj. [deſedioſus, Lat.] Idle 
lazy ; heavy. Did. 
To DESLGN. v. a. [ deſigno, Lat. defſiner, 
French, ] 
1. To purpoſe; to intend any thing. 
2. To form or order with a particular 
purpoſe ; with for. 
The acts of religious worſhip were purpoſcly 
4:figned for the acknowledgment of a Being, 
om the moſt excellent creatures are hound to 
aCore as well as we. Stillingfleet, 
You are not r obſcurity defrgn'd, 
Bur, like the ſun, muſt chcer all human kind. 
Dryden. 
3. To devote intentionally: with to, 


One of- thoſe places was d:/igned by the old 
man 19 his ſon. Clarendon, 
He was born to the inkeritance of a ſplendid 
fortune: he was deſigned te the ſtudy of the law. 
Dryden. 
4. To plan; to project; to form in idea. 
We are to obſerve whether the picture or out- 
lines be well drawn, or, as more clegant artizans 
term it, well d/igned; then, whether it be well 
coloured; which be the two general heads. 
Motton. 


Thus while they ſpeed their pace, the prince 
gns 
The new elected ſeat, and draws the lines. Dryd. 


5. To mark out by particular tokens. 


Little uſed, 


| 


. . . . 
Emulation will never be wanting amongit 


| 


2D ES 


'Tis pot enough to make à man a ſubject, to... rTwould ol me poor, indebted,,.and com- 


convince him that there is regal power in the 
world; but there muſt be ways of dſſguing and 
knowing the 
right belongs. 
Dest'oN. n. .. [from the verb.] 
1. Au intention; a purpoſe. . 
2. A ſcheme; a plan of action. 


| 
Is he a.prudent man, as to his temporal! eſtate, 


that lays deſigns only for a day, without any pto- 

ſpect to the remaining part of his hfe? Tillot ſon. 
3. A ſcheme formed to the detriment of 

another. | | 


A ſedate ſettled d:fign upon another man's | 


| 
whom he has declared ſuch an intention. Locke. | 


life, put him in a ſtate of war with him againſt 


4. The idea which an artiſt endeavours to 


execute or expreſs, 

doubt not but in the deſigns of ſeveral Greek 
medals, one may often ſee the hand of an Apelles 
or Protogenes. Addiſon, 


Thy hand ſtrikes out ſome new deſign, 

Where life awakes nd dans at every line. Pope. 
Des!'G6NABLE. adj. . { deſigns, Latin, ] 
Diſtinguiſhable ; capable to be particu- 
larly marked out, 

The power of all natural agents is limited: 
the mover muſt be confined to obſerve theſe pro- 
portions, and cannot paſs over all theſe infinite 
deſignalle degrees in an inſtant. Digby. 


Des1GNA'TION. . /. [ defignatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of pointing or marking out by 


ſome particular token. 

This is a plain deſigriation of the duke of 
Marlborough: one kind of ſtuff uſed to fatten 
land is ealled marle, and every body knows that 
borough is a name for a town, Swift, 


2. Appointment ; direction. 

William the Conqueror forbore to uſe that 
claim in the beginning, but mixed it with a titar- 
lary pretence, grounded upon the will and d- 
nation of Edward the Confeſſor. Bacon. 


3. Import; intention. ; 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon by 
the mind as the modes of quantity, and to be at- 
tributed primarily in their firſt deſignation only 
to thoſe things which have parts, and are capable 
of increaſe or diminution. Locke. 


Des81'GNEDLY. adv. (ow dfign. ] Pur- 
polely ; intentionally; by deſign or 
purpoſe ; not ignorantly ; not inadver- 
tently ; not fortuitouſly. 

Uſes made things ; that is to ſay, ſome things 
were made de/igned/y, and on purpoſe, for ſuch 
an uſe as they ſerve to. Ray on the Creation, 

The next thing is ſometimes de/tgned!y to put 
children in pain; but care muſt be taken that 
this be done when the child is in goad- humour. 


Locke, 
Des!'GNeR. n. J. [from deſign. ] 


1. One that deſigns, inte nds, or purpoſes ; 
a purpoſer. 

2. A plotter; a contriver; one that lays 
ſchemes. 

It has therefore always been both the rule and 
practice for ſuch deſigners to ſuborn the publick 
intereſt, to countenance and cover their private. 

Decay of Piety. 
3. One that forms the idea of any thing 
in painting or ſculpture. 

Thexe . is a great aflinizy between deſigning and 
poetry; for the Latin poets, and the de/igners of 
the Roman medals, lived very near one another, 


and were bred up to the fame reliſh for wit and 
fancy. Addiſon. 


Dt s1'GN1NG. particigial adj. ¶ from agen. 
Infidtous; treacherous ; deceitful ; frau- 


dulently artful, 


4 


| 


| pell'd, 46 ' 
Dyfigning, mercenary and I know 


perſon to whom this regal WIe Lou would not wiſh to think L. could be bought, 
r f FLIES 


Seuthern, 

Dts1r'6nLEss. adj. [from defign.] With- 

out intention; without deſign; unknow- 
ing; inadvertent. 


Des&GNLESSLY. adu. [from defignle/+.] 


Without intention; ,iguorantly ; inad- 
vertently, —- br! 

In this great concert of his whole creation, tlie 
deſignlefsly conſpiring voices are as differing as 
the conditions of the reſpective lingers. Boyle. 

Desrexnment. n, /. [from hen.] 
t. A purpoſe and intent. . 

The ſanctity of the chriſtian religion excludes 
fraud and falſehood from the een. and 
aims of its firſt promulgators. ecay of Piety. 

"Tis a greater credit to know the ways of cap- 
tivating nature, and making her ſubſerve our 
purpoſes and deſigumenta, than to have learned. all 
the intrigues of policy. Glanville, 

2. A icheme of hoſtility. 
News, lords! our wars are done! 
The deſperate tempeſt hath ſo bang'd the Turks, 
That their deenment halts. Shakſpeare, 

She received advice both of the king's deſpe- 
rate eſtate, and of the duke's defignments againſt 
her. i | Hayward, 

3. The idea, or ſketch, of a work, 

The ſcenes which repreſent cities and coun- 
tries are not really ſuch, but only painted on 
boards and canvaſs ; but ſhall that excuſe the ill 
painture or deſigument of them? Dryden, 

When abſent, yet we conquer'd in his right; 
For though that ſome mean artiſt's ſkill were ſhowa 

In nungling colours, or in placing light, 
Yet Kill the fair deſignment was his own. - 


Drydes. 
Desr'RABLE. adj. [from odefire.] * 


I. That is to be wiſhed with earneſtneſs. 
Adjudged caſes, collected by men of great 
ſagacity, will improve his mind toward acquir- 
ing this deſirable amplitude and extent of thought, 
Watts. 
He cannot but confeſs, that it is a thing the 
moſt defirable to man, and maſt agreeable to the 
goodneſs of God, that he ſhould ſend forth his 
light and his truth by a ſpecial revelation of this 


wall. Kegers, 
2. Pleaſing; delightful. 


She then let drop ſome expreſſions about an 
agate ſnuff-box: I immediately took the hint, 
and bought one; being unwilling to omit any 
thing that might make me de/rab/e in * Jes: 

; A447 [on, 

Our own ſex, our kindred, our houſes, you 
our very names, ſeem to have ſomething good and 
deſirable in them. | Watts, 


DESTRE. u. { [ defir, Fr. deſeo, Ital. 
diſiderium, Lat.] Wiſh; eagerneſs to 
obtain or enjoy. 

Defire is the uncaſineſs a man finds in himſelf 
upon the abſence of any thing, whoſe preſent 
enjoy ment carries the idea. of delight with it. 

| Locke, 

Drink provokes, and , unprovokes; it pro- 
vokes the dere, but it takes away the perform - 
ance. Shakſpeare, 

Defire 's the vaſt extent of human mind; 

It mwunts above, and leaves poor hope babind, 

Dryden, 

It is in a man's power only to obſerve what 
the ideas are that take their turns in his under- 
landing, or elſe to direct the, ſort, and call in 
ſuch as he bath a. dee or uſe of. Locke, 

To Des1'RE. v. a. [efirer, French; 
deſiderare, Latan.] 

1. To wiſh ; to long for; to covet. - 

Thou ſhalt not deſire the Gilver or . | 

x : kt, 


DES 


2. To expreſs wiſhes; to appear to long. 


ove beheld it with a de/iring look, Dryden. 
3. To aſſe; to intreat. | . 
Sir, 1 intreat you home with me to dinner. 
I humbly do defire your gract of pardon 
I muſt away this night. Shakſpeere. 
But fince you take ſuch int'reſt in our wos, 
And Troy's diſaſtrous end defire to know, 
I will reftcain my tears, and briefly tell 
What in our laſt and fatal night befel, Dryden. 
To require; to demand, Not in uſe. 
A doleful caſe defires a doleful ſong, 
Without vain art or curious coniplimei.ts Spenſer. 


DesYRER, z. / {from defire.]' One that 
is eager of any thing; a wiſher. 


1 will counterfeit the bewitchment of ſome, 


popular man, and give it — to the 

deſirens. akſpeare, 
Des1'rovs. adj. [from defire.] Full of 
mach ; eager; longing after; wiſhing 

Or, | . 

The ſame piety which maketh them that are 
in authority deſirous to pleaſe and reſemble God 
by juftice, inflaneth every way men of action 
with zcal to do good. Heoter, 

Be not deres of his dainties; for they are 
deceitful meat. Proverhs. 

Men are ,drowſy and deſirous to fleep before 
the fit of an ague, and yawn and ftretch, 

Bavon. 
Adam the while, 
Waiting deſirous her return, had wove 
Of choiceſt flow*rs a garland. 

* Conjugal atfection, 
Prevailing over fear and timorous doubt, 
Hath led me on, deus to behuld 
Once more thy face, Milton, 

Des1'ROUSLY. adv. from d:ſirons. ] Ea- 
gerly ; with deſire; with ardent wiſhes. 
Des!RousNEss. 2. /. [from defirous. | 
Fulneſs of detire ; eagerneſs. Did. 
To DE SLS T. v. n. [defiſte, Latin.] To 
ceaſe from any thing; to ſtop: with 


From. | 
Deſiſt, thou art diſcern'd, ; 
And toil'ſt in vain; nor me in vain moleſt. 
Milton, 

There are many who will not quit a project, 
though they find it peraicious or abſurd ; but 
will readily defij# from it, when they are con- 
vinced it is impracticable. , Addiſen, 

De81'sTANCE-. n. /. [from deſiſt. ] The 
act of deſiſting; ceſſation. 

Men uſually give freelieſt wiere they have not 
given before : and make it both the motive and 
excule of their de/iftance from giving any more, 
that they have given already. Boyle. 

Desi TIvE. adj, [ defitus, Latin.] End- 
ing ; concludent ; final, 

Inceptive and dcfitive propoſitions are of this 
ſort: the fogs vaniſh as the ſun riſes; but the 


fogs have not yet begun to vaniſh, therefore the 
ſun is not yet riſen, "atts. 


Des. n. J. [diſch, a table, Dutch.] An 
inclining table for the uſe of writers or 
readers, made commonly with a box or 
repoſitory under it. 

Lell her in the dt, 
That 's cover'd o'er with Turkiſh. tapeſtry, 
There is a purſe of ducats, — Shakſpeare, 
He is drawn leaning on a d%, with his bible 
hefore him. IFaiton's Angler. 
I have been obliged to leave unfiniſhed in my 


Milton. 


deft the heads of twe eſſays. Pope. 
Not the def with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, 
Nor ſtandiſh well japann'd, avails 
To writing of good ſenſe. Swife, 


De's0LATE. adi. [ deſolatus, Latin. ] 

#- Without inhabitants; uninhabited, 
Let us ſeek ſome deſo/ate ſhade, and there 

Weep our ſad boſoms empty. Shakſpeare. 


| 
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This: hero appears at firſt in a difelate: iſtond, 
fitting upon the fide of the ſean. Brome. 
2. Deprived of inhabitants; laid waſte. 
Thu city will be deſolate, without au inhabi - 
tanks.” : ; Jer. 
3. Solitary; without ſociety. , _ 
To DE'SOLATE. v. a. [deſolo, Latin. ] 
To deprive of inhabitants; to lay 
waſte ; to make deſert. 
The iſland of Atlantis was not ſwallowed by 
an earthquake, but was deſolated by a particular 
deluge. | Bacon. 
Thick aroun et 
Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the ſhot, _ 
Worte than the ſeaſon d. ſalate the fields. Thomſon. 
DE&'s0LATELY. adv. | from deſolate. In 
a deſolate manner, | 
DesoLA'TION. u. /. [from defolate.] = 
1. Deſtruction of inhabitants; reduction 
to ſolitude. 
What with your praiſes of the country, what 
with your difcourſe of the lamentable deſelat ion 
thereof made by thoſe Scots, you have filled me 
with a great compaſhon, Spenſer, 
Without her follows to myſelf and thee, 
Herſelf, the land, and many a chriftian foul, 
Death, d-ſo/atfon, ruin, and decay. Shatſp. 
2, Gloomineſs; ſadneſs; melancholy ; 
deſtitution. a 
That dwelling place is unnatural to mankind; 
and then the terriblenets of the continual motion, 
the drſolation of the far being from comſort, the 
cye ang the ear having ugly images before. it, 
doth {till vex the mind, even when it is beſt 
armed againſt it. Sidney. 
Then your hoſe ſhall be ungartered, and every 
thing about you demoultrate a careleſs deſo/atior. 
| 14 Sha\ſpeare 
Mu diſalation does begin to make 


A Lecter life. Shakſpeare. 
To complete 


The ſcene of dete, ſtreteh'd around 
The grim guards ſtand. Thomſon. 
3. A place walted and forſaken. 

How is Bubylon become a deſolation among 

the nations! ; | er. 
DESPA'IR n. /. [deſe/þoir, French. 7 
1. Hopeleſneſs, deſpondence ; loſs of hope. 

Deſpair is the thought of the unattainableneſs 
of any good, which works cifferently in men's 
minds ; fometimes producing uncaſineſs or pain, 
ſometimes reſt and indolency. Locke. 

You had cither never attempted. this change, 
ſet on with hope; or never diſcovered it, ſtopt 
with deſpair Siducy. 

W'̃ͤ are troubled on every fide, yet not diſtreſſod; 
we are perplexed, but not in deſpair. 2 Cor, 

Wearied, forſaken, and puriued at laſt, 

All ſafety in deſparr of ſafety plac'd, 
Courage he thence reſumes, reſolv'd to bear 
All their aſſaults, ſince'tis in vain to fear, Denham, 

Equal their flame, unequal was their care; 

One lov'd with hope, one languiſh'd with de 

A. 1. 

2. That which cauſes deſpair; that of 

which there is no hope. | 

Strangely viſited people, 

All ſwoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye; 

The mere deſpair of ſurgery, he cures; 

Hanging a golden ftamp about their necks, 

Put on with holy prayers. Shakſpeare, 
3. [In theology. ] Loſs of confidence in 

the mercy of God. 

Are not all or moſt evangelical virtues and 
graces in danger of extremes? As there is, God 
knows, too often a defect on the one fide, fo 
there may be an exceſs on the other: may not 
hope in God, or godly forrow, be perverted into 
preſumption or deſpaty ? Fpratt. 

To DusPa'tR. v. n. [ deſpero, Latin. ] To 
be without hope; to deſpond: with of 
before a noun, 


| 


DES 

Though thou dreweſt a (word at thy friend 

yet deſpair not; for there may be a turning. 
Erelus, 
Pp. F * bo the Chineſe, who 

pur of making old, but are mad 

making of filver. 1 8 — 
Never deſpair of God's bleſſings here, or of his 
reward hereafter ; but go on as you have begun. 
| ' | ake, 
DresraiR RR. n. from dgſpair.] One 
without hope. | 


He cheers the fearful, and commends the 
bold, ; 


And makes deſpairers hope for good ſucceſs, 


Dryden, 
DrsvaA'ikror. af. [deſpair and full.) 
Hopeleſs. Obſolete. 
That ſweet but ſour deſpairful cate. Sidney. 
Other cries amongſt the Iriſh ſavour of the 
Soythian barbatiſm ; as the lamentations of their 
burials, with deſpairfu outcries, Spenſcr . 


DzsPA'"tRINGLY, adv. [from defpairing. ] 


deſpondency. | 

He ſpeaks ſeverely and deſpairingly of our 

ſociety. Pryle. 
To DESPA”FCH. v. a. [depeſcher, Fr.] 
1. To ſend away haſtily, 

Doctor Theodore Coleby, a ſober man, I deſ- 
patched immediately to Utrecht, to bring the 
moxa, and learn the exact method of ufing it. 

The good nens, whoſe paternal care 
Tilus* abſence could no longer bear, 
Deſpatthd Achates to the ſhips in haſte, 

Io give a glad relation of the paſt. Dry4en, 

2. To ſend out of the world; to put to 
death, be 
<4 Edmund, I think, is gone, 

In pity of his miſery, to deſpatch 
His knighted life, Shalſpeare, 

And the company ſhall ſtone them with ſtones, 
and deſpatch them with their ſwords. Ezek. 

In combating, but two of you wil fall; 
And we refolve we will deſpatch you all. 

Dryden, 

Deſpatch me quickly, I may death forgive ; 

I ſhall grow tender elſe, and with to live. 
Dryden, 

3. To perform a buſineſs quickly : as, I 
deſpatched my affairs, and ran hither. 

Therefore commanded he his chariot-man to 
drive without ceaſing, and to deſpatch the jours 
ney, the judgment of God now following him. 


2 M. ac, 


ſuch a determination as the will, e are ſet upon, 
but another uncaſineſs is ready to ſet us on work. 
| b Locke, 
4. To conclude an affair with another, 
What, are the brothers parted ? 
—They bave deſpatc/i*d with Pompey ; he is 
gone. Shakſpeare, 
De:»a'tcn, n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Haſty execution; ſpeedy performance. 
Affected deſpateſ is one of tue moſt danger- 
ous things to buſineſs that can be. Bacon, 
You'd ſce, could you her inward' motions 
watch, 
Feigning delay, ſhe wiſhes for deſpatch ; 
Then to a woman's meaning wou!d you look, 
Then read her back ward. Granmille 
The deſpatch of a good office is very often as 
beneficial to the ſolicitor as the good office itſelf, 


Addiſon, 
2. Conduct; management. Obſolete. 
| You ſhall put 


This night's great buſineſs into my deſpatch, 
Which thall, to all our nights and days to 
come, 


Give ſolely ſovereign ſway and maſterdom. 


Shakſpeare, 
3. Expreſs ; haſty meſſenger or mew 


| 


meſſage: 
as, AI pateles were ſent away. 


- 


In a manner betokening hopeleſneſs or 
1 


No ſooner is one act ion deſpatched, which, by 
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DE'/SPICABLE. adj. L deſpicabilis, Lat.] 


D ES | 
Drsra'reurur. adj. [from deſpatch.) - 


Bent on haſte ; intent on ſpeedy execu- 


tion of buſineſs. 0 _ 

So ſaying, with deſpatchfu/ looks in haſte 
She turns, "on 2 thoughts intent. | 
* Milton. 
Let one deſpatchful bid ſome ſwa in to lead 

A well fed bullock from the graſſy __ 


: | | . 
DE/SPERATE. 44. I deſperatus, Latin.] 
1. Without hope. £5 | 

Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd me moſt ; 

Forſworn my company, and rail'd at me, 

That I am deſperate of obtaining her. Shatſp. 
2. Without care of ſafety ; raſh z preci- 
'+ pitant ; fearleſs of danger. 

3 Can you think, my lords, 
Tbat any Engliſhman dare give me counſel, 
Or be x friend ”gainfſt his highneſs* plca- 
ſure, 3 

Though he be grown ſo deſperate to be honeſt, 

And live a ſubject? Shakſpeare, 
He who goes on without any care or thought 

of reforming, ſuch an one we vulgarly call a 

deſperate perſon, and that ſure is a moſt damn- 


ing fin. Hammond. 
3. Irretrievable; unſurmountable; irre- 
coverable. | 


Theſe debts may be well ealled deſperate 
ones; for a mad man owes them. Shatſpeare, 
In a part of Aſia the ſick, when their caſe 
eomes to be thought deſperate, ate carried out 
and laid on the earth, before they are dead, and 
left there. Loecte. 
I am a man of deſperate fortunes, that is, a 
man whoſe friends are dead; for I never aimed 
at any other fortune than in friends. 
| Pope te Swift, 
4. Mad; hotbrained ; furious. 

Were it not the part of a deſperate phyſician 
to wiſh his friend dead, rather than to apply. the 
deit endeavours of his {kill for his recovery“ 

S er's State Velun d- 

5. It is ſometimes uſed in a ſenſe nearly 
ludicrous, and only marks any bad qua- 
lity predominating in a high degree. 

Concluding all mere deſp'rate ſots and fools, 
That durft depart from Ariſtotle's rules. Pope. 


De'sPERATELY, adv, [from deſperate.] 
z, Furiouſly; madly ; without attention 


to ſafety or danger. 
Your eldeſt daughters have foredone them- 
ſelves, 
And de rately are dead. * Shakſpeare. 
- There might be ſomewhat in it, that he would 
not have done, or defired undone, when he 
broke forth as deſperately as before he had done 
- uncivilly. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
2. In a great degree; violently : this 
ſenfe is ludicrous, 
She fell deſperately in love with him, and took 
a voyage into Sicily in purſuit of him. 
a Adili ſun. 


De'sPERATENESS. #. /. [from deſperate.] 
Madneſs ; fury ; precipitance. 

The going on not only in terrours and amaze- 
ment of conſcience, but alſo boldly, bopingly, 
confidently, in wilful habits of fin, is called a 
deſperateneſs alſo; and the more bold thus, the 
more deſperate. Hammond. 

DrsrERATION. n. /. [from deſperate. 
Hopeleſneſs; deſpair; deſpondency. 
Deſperation ; 

Js all the policy, firength, and defence, x 

"That Rome can make againſt them. Sha#ſp. 

As long as we are guilty of any paſt fin, and 
have no promiſe of remiſſion, whatever our 
future care be, this deſperation of ſucceſs chills 
all our induſtry, and we fin on becauſe we have 
ſinned. Hammond. 


Contemptible; vile; mean; ſordid; 


. 
» . 


DE s 


worthleſs. It is applied equally to per- 
ſons or. things. | 
Our caſe were miſerable, if that wherewith 
we moſt endeavour to pleaſe God were in his 
fight ſo vile and deſpicable as men's diſdainful 
ſpeech would make it. Hooker. 
Their heads as low 
Bow'd down in battle, ſunk before the ſpears 


Of deſpicable foes, Milton, 
| All th' earth he gave thee to poſſeſs and rule, 
No deſpicable gift, Milton. 


Not leſs ev'n in this deſpicab/e hero, 
Than when my name ſhook Africk with affright, 
And froze your hearts beneath your torrid zone. 
a 18 Dryden. 
All the quiet that could be expected from ſuch 
a reign, muſt be the reſult of abſolute power 


on the one hand, and a deſpicable ſlavery on the 
other. Addiſon. 


When men of rank and figure paſs away their 
lives in criminal purſuits and practices, they 
render themſelves more vile and deſpicable than 
any innocent man can be, whatever low ſtation 
his fortune and birth have placed him in. 

g Acddiſen, 

De'sp1CABLENESS. 2 from deſpica- 
ble.] Meanneſs; vileneſs; worthleſs- 
neu. 

We conſider the great diſproportion between 
the infinity of the reward and the deſpicablencſi 
of our ſervice. Decay of Piety. 

De'seicaBLY. adv. [from deſpicable. ] 
Meanly ; ſordidly ; vilely. | 
Here wanton Naples crowns the happy ſhore, 
Nor vainly rich, nor deſpicably poor; 
The town in ſoft ſolemnities delights, 
And gentle poets to her arms invites. Addiſon. 
Desv1sAaBLE. adj. [from deſpiſe. ] Can- 
temptible ; deſpicable ; regarded with 
contempt. A word ſcarcely uſed but in 
low converſation. 

I am obliged to you for taking notice of a 

poor old diſtreſſed courtier, commonly the moſt 
* . deſpiſable thing in the world. Arbuthnot to Pope, 
To DESPISE. v. a. L old French, 
Skinner ; deſpicio, Latin.] 
1. To ſcorn; to contemn ; to flight; to 
diſreſpet. 

For, lo, I will make thee ſmall among the 
heathen, and deſpiſed among men. Fer. 

My ſons their old unhappy fire deſpiſe, 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and depriv'd of eyes. 

Pope. 


2. In Shatſpeare it ſeems once to ſignify 
abhor, as from the Italian de/pettare. 

Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall pofſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard, | Shakſpeare. 

Dese1'szr. n. . [from deſpiſe. ] Con- 
temner; ſcorner. 

Art thou thus bulden'd, man, by thy diftreſs, 
Or elſe a rude deſpiſer of good manners, 

That in . civility. thou ſeem'ſt ſo empty? 
| GSfalſpeare. 

Wiſdom is commonly, at long running, juſti- 
fied even of hei deſpiſers. Gov. of Tongue. 

Thus the atheiſts, libertines, and deſpiſers of 
religion, uſually paſs under the name of free- 
thinkers. : Swift, 

DESPVTE. . /. [. /p//t, Dutch; dept, 
French. * 7 | 

1. Malice; anger; malignity; malici- 
ouſneſs; ſpleen ; hatred. 

Thou wretch ! deſpite o' erwhelm thee! SAH. 

With men theſe conſiderations are uſually the 
cauſes of deſpite, diſdain, or averhon from 
others ; but with God they paſs for reaſons of our 
greater tenderneſs towards others. Spratt. 

2. Defiance; unſubdued oppoſition. 

The life, thou gav'ſt me firſt, was loſt and 

done; 


DES 


Till with thy warlike ſword, deſpite of fate; 
To my determin'd time thou — — K* ; 
Shak k 
My life thou ſhalt command, but — my 
1 ſhame 1 ted 33 
i he one my duty owes; but my fair na 
Deſpite of Jah, thee lives bf my as ag 
To dark diſhonour's uſe thou ſhalt not have, 
, Shak turt. 
Know I will ſerve the fair in thy _ 
: , =-Th 
I have not quitted yet a victor's right; 
I'll make you happy in your own deſpite. 
. Dryden, 
Say, would the tender creature, in deſpite 
Of heat by day, and chilling dews by night, 
Its life maintain ? Blackmere 
Thou, with rebel inſolence, didſt dare 
To own and to protect that hoary ruffian 
And, in deſpite ey'n of thy father's juſtice 
To fir the factious rabble up to arms, Rowe, 
3. Act of malice; act of oppoſition, 
His puniſhment eternal miſery, 
It would be all his ſolace and revenge, 
As a deſpite done againſt the Moſt High, 
Thee once to gain companion of his woc. N. 
T6 DESTITE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To vex ; to offend ; to diſappoint ; to 
give uneaſineſs to. 
aturn, with his wife Rhea, fled by night; 
ſetting the town on fire, to deſpite 8 8 
Raleigh. 
Deser'TEFUL. adj. | deſpite and full.) 
Malicious; full of ſpleen ; full of hate; 
malignant ; miſchievous: uſed both of 
perſons and things. 
I, his deſpiteſul Juno, ſegt him forth 
From courtly friends with ping foes to live, 
Where death and danger ee heels of worth. 
a Shakſpeare 


Preſerve us from the hands of our 22 
and deadly enemies. Kin " 

Meanwaiile the heinous and deſpiteful: act 
Of Satan, done in Paradiſe, was known 
In heav'n. 5 Milton, 

Deser'TEFULLY. adv. [from deſpiteful.] 
Maliciouſly ; malignantly. | 
Pray for them that deſpitefully uſe you and 
perſecute you. Matthew, 

DEsPr'TEFULNESS. . . [from deſpite- 
ful.) Malice; hate; malignity. 

Let us examine him with deſpitefulneſs and 
torture, that we know his meekneſs, and prove 
his patience. Wiſdom, 

Dese1'TEous. adj. [from deſpite.] Mali- 
cious ; furious. Out of uſe, 

The knight of the red-croſs, when him he 

ſpied | 
Spurring ſo hot with rage deſpiteous, 
Gan fairly couch his ſpear. Fairy Queen, 

Turning deſpiteous torture out of door. 

| | Shakſpeare, 


Dese1'TEOUSLY. adv. [from de/piteous,] 


In a furious manner. Not in uſe, 
The mortal ſteel deſpircorfly entail'd 
Deep in their fleſh, quite thro? the iron walls, 
That a large purple ſtream adown their giam- 
beux falls. Spenſer, 


To DESPO'/IL. v. a. [defpolio, Lat.] 
1. To rob; to deprive : with of 
Deſpoil'd of warlike arms, and Knowen ſhield, 
g | Spenſer. 
You are nobly born, 
Deſpoiled of your honour in your life. Shak, 
He waits, with helliſh rancour imminent, 
To intercept thy way, or ſend thee back 
DIRE of innocence, ef faith, of bliſs, Milton. 
e, pale as death, deſp<iPd of his array, 
Into the queen's apartment takes his way. 
Dryden 
Ev'n now thy aid, 2 
Eugene, with regiments unequal preſt, 
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Awaits : this day of all his honours gain'd | 
Deſpeils him, it thy fuccour opportune | 

Detends not the ſad hour. Plilips. 
eg. To diveſt by any accident. 

Theſe formed ſtones, deſpoiled of their ſhells, 
and expoſed upon the ſurface of the ground, in 
time moulder away. Nedward. 

3. Simply to ſtrip. Not in uſe. 
A groom gan * 
Of puiſſant arms, and laid in eaſy bed. Spenſer. 
DesroLia'tioNn. n. ,. [from de/polio, 


Lat.] The act of {fines or {trip- 


pin * : 
To DESPO'ND. v. a. [eſpondeo, Lat.] 
1. To deſpair; to loſe hope; to become 
hopeleſs or deſperate. | 
It is every man's duty to labour in his calling, 
and not to de d for any miſcarriages or diſap- 
pointments that were not in his own power to 
prevent. 2 LHftrange. 
There is no ſurer remedy for ſuperſtitious and 
d. ſpondiug weakneſs, than firſt to govern our- 
felves by the beſt improvement of that reaſon 
which providence has given us for a guide; and 
then, when we have done our own parts, to 
commit all chearfully, for the reft, to the good 
pleaſure of heaven, with truſt and reſignation, 

\ L' Eflrange. 
Phyſick is their bane: 
"The learned leaches in deſpair depart, 

And ſhake their heads, deſponding of their art, 
Dryden. 
Others depreſs their own minds, deſpend at the 
frſt difficulty; and conclude, that making any 
progreſs in knowledge, farther than ferves their 
ordinary buſineſs, is above their Os. 
a ä oc be, 


[In theolog,.] To loſe hope of the 
divine mercy. 

He confiders what is the natural tendency of 
ſuch a virtue, or ſuch a vice: he is well apprized 
tkat the repreſentation of ſome of theſe things 
may convince the underſtanding, ſome may ter- 
rify the conſcience, ſome may allure the ſlothful, 
and ſome encourage the deſponding mind. 


2. 


Watts. | 


Drseo'NDency. n. /. [from deſpondent.] 
. | . | 

Deſpair ; hopeleſneſs ; deſperation. 

Des rox DEN T. adj. [ deſpondens, Lat.] 
Deſpairing; hopeleſs; without hope. 

It is well known, both from ancient and mo- 

dern experience, that the very boldeſt atheiſts, 

out of their debauches and company, when they 
chance to be ſurpriſed with ſolitude or ſickneſs, 


are the moſt ſuſpicious, timorous, and deſpondent 
wretches in the world. Bentley. 
Ps | 


Congregated thruſhes, linnets, fit 
On the dead tree, a dull dr/pondent fleek. 


Thomſen, 

To DESPO'NSATE. ». a. 
Lat.] To betroth; to affiance; to 
unite by reciprocal promiſes of mar- 


riage. | 
from deſpon/ate.] | 


DEesPONSA'TION, 1 
The act of betrothing perſons to each 
other. | 
DE'SPOT. 2. /. [3:ov07r3c.] An abſolute : 
prince; one that governs with unli- | 
mited authority. This word is not in 
uſe, except as applied to ſome Dacian 
prince: as, the deſpot of Servia, 
Despo'TICAL. | adj. [ from deſpot.] Ab- 
Deseo'ricx. 5 ſolute in power; unli— 
mited in authority; arbitrary; unac- 
countable. 
God's univerſal law 
Gave to the man deſpo7ick power 
Over his female in due awe, 
Nor from that right to part an hour, 
Smile ſhe or lowre, 


{ DEsTINA'TION, 7. 


[deſporfo, | 


4. To tix unalterably. 


4 
; 
I:lion. | 
4 


Tok. . 
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In all its directions of the inferior faculties, 
reaſon conveyed its ſuggeſtions with clearneſs, 
and enjoined them with power: it had the paſ- 
ſions in perfect ſubjectiou; though its command! 
over them was but perſuaſive and political, yet. 
it had the force of coactive and defpotical, South. 

We may ſee in a neighbouring .government 
the i' conſequences of having a deſpotio# prince | 
for notwithſtanding there is vaſt extent of lands, 
and many of them better than thoſe of the Swiſs 
and Griſons, the common people among the 
latter are in a much better ſituation. Audi ſon. 

Patriots were forced to give way to the mad- 
neſs of the people, who were now wholly bent 
upon fingle and deſpotict ſlavery. Swift, 


DesPo'TICALNESS. n. f. [from deſþoti- 
cal.) Abſolute anthority. | | 

De'sroTI$M. . . [deſpotiſme, French; 
from de/pot.] Abſolute power. 

To DESPU'MATE. v. #. [dm, La- 
tin.] To throw off parts in foam; to 
froth ; to work. 

DeseuUMA'T10N. n. / [from de/pumate, ] 
The act of throwing off excrementi- 
tious parts in ſcum or foam. | 

DesqQuama'TION. n. . [from /quama,, 
Lat.] The act of ſcaling foul Yodes | 
A term of chirurgery. 


—— — 


|Dessz'rT. n./; [defſerte, French.) The 


laſt courfe at an entertainment; the 


fruit or ſweetmeats ſet on the table af- 
ter the meat, 

To give thee all thy due, thou haſt the art 
To make a ſupper with a fine deſſert. 

At your deſſert bright pewter comes too late, 
When your fiſt courſe was well ſerv'd up in 

plate. King. 
To DE'STINATE. v. a. [d:flino, Lat.] 
To defign for any particular end or 

u C. 

4 Birds are deſinated to fly among the branches 

of trees and buſhes, - | Ray. 
J. [from deſtinate.] 
The nw pay for which any thing 1s 

appointed; the ultimate deſign. 

The paſlages through which ſpirits are con- 
veyed to the members, being almoſt infinite, and 
each of them drawn through ſo many meanders, 
it is wonderful that they ſhould perform their 
regular deflinations without loſing their way. 

Glawville. 

There is a great variety of apprehenſions and 
fancies of men, in the dination and applica- 
tion of things to ſeveral ends and uſes. 

To De'sTINE. v. 4. [deflino, Latin. ] 
1. To doom; to devote; to appoint un- 


alterably to any ſtate or condition. | 


| Wherefore ccaſe we then ? 
Say they who counſel war: we are decrecd, 
Reſerv*d, and deffin'd to eternal woe; 
Whatever doing, what can we ſuffer more ? 
Milton. 
All altars flame; before each altar lies, 
Drenck'd in his gore, the «e/!in'd ſacrifice. 
Dryden. 
2. To appoint to any uſe or purpoſe. 

Too thin blood firays into the immediately 
ſubordinate veilels, which are deſtined to carry 
humours ſecreted from the blood, Arbuthnet. 

3. To devote; to doom to puniſhment or 
miſery : uſed abſolutely. 
May heav'n around this dend head 


The choiceſt of its curſes ſhed. Prior. 


* 


The infernal judge's dreadful pow'r 


From the dark urn thall throw thy dei, hour. 


Prier. 


De'sTINY. u. /. {deſlinee, French. 
1. The power that ſpins the life, and de- 


terminss the fate, of living beings. 


1 
Dryden. | 


Had. 


4. To put an end 
i 3 


DES 
Thou art neither like thy fire or dam; 
But, like a foul miſ-ſhapen Rigmatick, 
Mark'd by the deſtinics to be avoided, 
2. Fate; invincible neceſſity. 
He faid, dear daughter, riglitly may I rg 
The fall of famous children born of me; 
But who can turn the ſtream of deftiny, 
Or break the chain of ſtrong neceſſity, 
Which faſt is tied to Jove's eternal ſeat? 
Fairy Queen. 
How can hearts, not free, be tried whether 
they ſerve 
Willing or uo, who will but what they muſt 
By deny, and can no other chuſy ? Miltan.. 
Had thy great deſtiny but given thee Kill 
To know, as well as pow'r to act, her will, 
Den dax. 
Chance, or forceful defy, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'cr ſhall be, 
, Drydo1, 
3. Doom y condition in future time. 
At the pit of Acheron 
Meet me i' th* moruing : thither he 
Will conte to know his deftiny. 


81.19 


Shakſpea "e, 


| DE'STITUTE. adj. [deflitutus, Latin.) 


1. Forſaken ; abandoned: with of. 

To forſake the true God of heaven, is to fall 
into all ſuch evils upon the face of the earth, as 
men, either deflitute of grace divine, may com- 
mit, or unprotected from above, may endure. 


Hooker, 
2. AbjeQ ; friendleſs. 
He will regard the prayer of the defitute, and 


not deſpiſe their prayer, Pſalms, 
3. In want of. 
Take the deſtin'd way 
To find the regions deſtitute of day. Dryden, 


Nothing can he a greater inſtance of the love 
that mankind has for liberty, than ſuch a ſavage 
mountain covered with people, and the Campa+ 
nia of Rome, which hes in the ſame country, 
d:flitute of inhabitants, Addiſon, 


DesTIiTv'TION. u. J. [from deflitute.] 
Want; the flate in which ſomething is 
wanted ; applied to perſons, 

That deftitution in food and cloathing is ſuch 
an impediment, as, till it be removed, ſuffercth 
not the mind of man to admit any other care. 

Heoker, 

They which want furtherance unto Know- 
ledge, are not left in ſo great deftizution, that 
juftly any man ſhould think the ordinary meant 
of eternal life taken from them, Hooker, 

The order of paying the debts of contract or 

| reſtitution is ſet down by the civil laws of a 

kingdom: in deſtitution or want of ſuch rules, 

we are to obſerve the neceſſity of the creditor, 


the time of the delay, and the ſpecial obliga- 
tions of ſriendſhip. Tayler. 


To DESTROYY. v. a. [ deſruo, Lat. des 
flruire, French. : 


{ 1. To overturn a city; to raze a building 
to ruin. 


The Lord will deſfrey this city. Geneſis, 


2. Tohy waſte; to make deſolate. 
Solyman ſent his army, which burnt and dee 
firzyed the country villages, Knolls, 
3. To kill. | 
A people, great and many, and tall as the 
Anakims ; but the Lord deflt oyed them before 
them, and they ſucceeded them, and dw it in 
their Head. Deuter My, 
'Tis ſafer to be that which we de, ; 
Than by defiruction dwell in doubtful joy. 
Shatſpear e, 
The wiſe Providence hath placed a certain 
antipathy between ſome animals and many iu 
ſects, whereby they delight in their deſtruc ion, 
though they uſe them not as food ; as the pea- 
cuek ://19ys inakes and adders; the weaſel, 
mice and rats; ſpiders, flies; and ſome forts of 
Ries deſtrey ſpiders. | Habe, 
to * to bring to nought. 
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Do we not ſee that Nothful, intemperate, and 
incontinent perſons deſtroy their bodies with diſ- 
caſes, their reputations with difgrace, and their 
faculties with want ? Bentley. 

There will be as many-ſovereigns as fathers : 
the mother too hath her title, which defroys the 
fovereignty of one ſupreme monarch. Locke. 


DesTRO'YER. mn /. [from deſtroy.) Fhe 
perſon that deſtroys or lays waſte; a 


murderer, 

It is ſaid, that Aſſur both founded it and 
ruined it: it may be underſtood, that Aſſur the 
founder was the ſon of Shem, and Aſſur the 
deftrayer was an Aſſyrian. Raleigh. 

Triumph, to be ſtyl'd great conquerors, 
Patrons of mankind, gods, and ſons of gods 
Deftreyers rightlier call'd, and flayers of men. 

Milton. 

Vet, guiltleſs too, this bright de/royer lives; 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound ſhe 

gives. Pope. 

DESTRU'CTIBLE. aj. [from deftruo, 
Lat.] Liable to deſtruction. 


DesTRUCTIBUL1TY. z. /. [from deflruc- 
tible.] Liableneſs to deſtruction. 


Drsrauv'crriox. mn. /. [{deſtruftio, Lat.] 


1. The act of deſtroying; ſubverſion; 
2. Murder; maſſacre. 
Tis ſafer to be that which we deſtrox, 
Than by deruction dwell in doubtful joy. Shak. 
3. The ſtate of being deſtroyed; ruin; 
murder ſuffered. 
Lf that your moody diſcontented ſoul s 
Do through the clouds behold this preſent hour, 
Even for revenge mock my deſtruction. Shakſp. 
When thit which we immortal thoug ht 
We ſaw. ſo near deſfruchos brought, 
We felt what you did then endure,. 
And tremble yet, as not ſecure, Waller. 


4. The cauſe of deſtruction; a deſtroyer ; 
a depopulator : as a conſuming plague. 

The deſtruction that waſteth at g 
ſalms. 


In theology. ] Eternal death. 


is the way that leadeth to dH ru /n. 
Matthew. 


DesTRv'CTIVE. ad}. [defirutivus,, low 
Latin. ] | | 
1. That has the quality. of deſtroying ; 
waſtefn] ; cauſing ruin and devaſtation; 
that brings to deſtructien. 
In ports and roads remote, 


Doeffructiue fires among whole fleets we ſend. 
Dryden. 
One may think that the continuation of ex- 
iftence, with a kind of reſiſtance to any. deſtruc- 
tive force, is the continuation of ſolidity, Locke. 

2, With of. 

He will put an end- te ſo abſurd a practice, 
which makes our mot refined diverſions de- 
firaftive of all politeneſs. Addiſon. 


| 


, 
* 
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Roth ats defects equally defirattive of true re- 


2 


Fgion. Rogers, 


3. With 10. 

In a firm building, even the cavities ought» not 
to be filled with rubbilh, which is of a periſh- 
able kind, deructi ve to the ſtrength. Dryden. 

Exceſs of cold, as well as heat, pains us ; be- 
cauſe it is equally defirufive te that temper which 
is neceTary to the preſeryation of life, Locke, 


DrsrRv'crivglr. adv, from deſtruc- 
live.] Ruinouſly ; miſchievouſly ; with 
power to deſtroy. 

What remains but to brezthe out Moſes's 
wiſh? O that men were not ſo deffrufrve!y 
foolith ! Decay of Piety 

DesTRU'CTIVENESS. 2. / from a:ftruc- | 
tive] The quality of dcltroying or 

ruining. 


= 
- 


. the other, and yet join again one cannot tell 


DET 
The vice of profeſſors exceeds the deflirudiine- 
neſs of the moſt hoſtile aſſaults, as inteſtine trea- 
chery is more ruinous than foreign violence. 
Decay Piety. 
DesTRu'cToR, n. /. [from deſtroy.) 
Deſtroyer ; conſumer. 


Helmont wittily calls the fire the defiruFor and 
the artificial death of things, Boyle. 


Desvva'TiON. n. . [deſudatio, Lat.] 
A profuſe and inordinate ſweating, from 
what cauſe ſoever. 

DEe'sVETUDE. n. /. ¶ deſuetudo, Lat.] Cel- 
ſation from being accuſtomed ; diſcon- 


- tinuance of ice or habit. 

By the irruption of numerous armics of bar- 
barous people, thoſe countries were quickly 
fallen off, with barbariſm and deſuetude, from 
their former civility and knowledge. Hale. 

We ſee in all things how deſuetude does con- 
tract and narrow our faculties, ſo that we can 
apprehend only thoſe things wherein we are con- 


| 


verſant. Government of the Tongue. 
Dr'surrokx. adj. [ diſultorius, Lat.] 
Drsurro'RIous. J Roving from thing to 
thing ;. unſettled; immethodical ; un- 


conſtant. Deſullorious is not in uſe. 

'Tis not for a deſultory thought to atone for a 
lewd courſe of life; nor for any thing but the 
ſuperinducing of a virtuous habit upon a vicious 
one, to qualify an effectual converſion. 

| : CU Eftrange. 

Let but the leaſt trifle croſs his way, and his 
deſultorious fancy preſently takes the ſcent, leaves 
the unfiniſhed and balf-mangled notion, and 
ſkips away in 22 of the new game. Norris. 

Take my deſultory thoughts' in their native 
order, as they rife in my mind, without being 
reduced to rulcs, and marſhalled according to 
art. Felton on the Clafficks. 


To Desv'ME. v. a. [deſumo, Lat.] To 
take from any thing; to borrow, -. 


This pebble doth ſuppoſe, as pre-exiſtent to. it, 
the more ſimple matter out of which it is de- 
ſumed, the heat and influence of the ſun, and 
the due preparation of the matter. Hale. 

They have left us relations ſuitable to thoſe 
of Ælian and Pliny, whence they deſumed their 
narrations. Breton. 

Laws, if convenient and uſeful, are never the 
worſe tbough they be deſumed and taken from 
the laws of other countries, Hale. 


To DETA CH. v. a. ¶ delacher, Fr.] 
1. To ſeparate; to diſengage; to part 
from ſomething. 
The heat takes along with it a ſort of vegeta- 
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the uppermoſt ſtratum. IV lward, 
The ſeveral parts of it are detacked one from 

how. 

Pope. 

2. To ſend'out part of a greater. body. of 
men on an expedition, 


ter detach only an equal number to the engage- 
ment, what benefit do they receive from their 
ſuperiority ? 


body . of troops ſent out from the main 
army. 

The czar diſpatched inſtructions. to ſend out 
detachments of his cavalry, to prevent the king 
of Sweden's joining his army. Tatlcr. 

Be ſides materials, which are brute and blind, 
Did not this work require a knowing mind, 
Who. for the taſk, ſhould fit detachments chuſe 
From all the atoms ? Blackmore. 


To DETAIL. v. a. [detailler, Fr.] To 
relate particularly; to particularize ; to 
dilplay minutely and diſtinctly. 
They will perceive the miſtakes of theſe-phi- 
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If ten men are in war with forty, and the lat- 
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tive and terreſtrial matter, which it detuches from | 


Addi on. 4 
DETa'CHMENT. n. /. [from detach.] A 


loſophers, and be able to anſwer their argu- 
ments, without my being obliged to detail them. 
5 Choyne, 
DeTA'iL. n. . [detail, Fr.) A minute 
and particular account. 
I chuſe, rather than trouble the reader with a 
detail here, to deicr them to their proper place. 
ood ward, 
I was unable to treat this part of my ſubject 
more in detail, without becoming dry and tedi- 
ous. Po 


To DETAIN. v. a. [ detineo, Lat.] 


1. To keep what belongs to another. 


Detain not the wages of the hircling ; far. 
every degree of detention of it, beyond the time, 
is injuſtice and uncharitableneſs. Taylor, 
2. To withhold ; to keep back. 

Theſe doings ſting him. 
So venomouſly, that burning ſhame detains him 
From his Cordelia. | Shakſpeare, 

He has deſcribed. the paſſion of Calypſe,. and 
the indecent advances ſhe made to dctain him. 
from his country. Broeme, 


3. To reſtrain from departure, 
Let us detain thee until we ſhall have made 
ready a kid. Judges. 
Had Orpheus ſung it in the nether ſphere, 
So much the hymn had pleas'd the tyrant's ear, 
The wife had been detain'd ta keep her huſband 
there, Dryden, 


4. To hold in cuſtody. 

DETA'INDER. 3. /. [from detain.] The 
m—_ of a writ for holding one in cuſ- 
tody. | 
DeT4a'tnEn. n. / [from detain. ] He 
that holds back any one's right ; he 
that detains any thing. 

Judge of the obligation that lies upon all ſorts 
of injurious perſons; the facriligeous, the de- 
taincrs of tithes, and cheaters of men's inberi- 
tances. Tayler, 


75 DETE'CT. v. a. [detefus, Lat.] 
1. To diſcover ; to find out any crime or. 


artifice. 

There 's no true lover in the foreſt ; elſe ſigh- 
ing every minute, and groaning every houry 
would detect the lazy foot of time as well as a 

clock. Shakſpeare, 

Though ſhould I hold my peace, yet thou 

' Would eafily dere# what I conceal, Milton. 


2. To diſcover in general 
The utmoſt infinite ramifications and inoſcu- 
\ lations of all the ſeveral ſorts of. veſſels may 
eaſily be detected by glaſſes. Ray, 


DeTe'cTER. oP - [from detea,) A diſ- 
coverer ; one that finds out what an- 


other deſires to hide. 

u, beavens ! that this treaſon were not; ar 
not Fthe detecter. Shakſpeare, 
Hypocriſy has a fecret hatred of its deteeter ; 
that which will bring it to a teſt which it cannot 
| paſs. Dccay ef Picty, 

DxzrTz'ct1oNn. n. /. [from deiedt.] 
1. Diſcovery of guilt or fraud, or any 
bother fault. 

Should I come to her with auy deteclian in my 
hand, I could drive her then from the ward of 
her purity. Shakſpeare. 

That is'a ſig of the true evangelieal zeal, and. 
note for the detection of its contrary : it ſhuuld 
abound more in the mild and good-natured af- 
fections, than in the vehement and wrathful paſ- 
ſions. Spratt, 

Detection of the incoherence of looſe diſcourſes 
was wholly owing to the ſyllogiſtical-form, Lecke, 

2. Diſcovery of any thing hidden. 

Not only the. ſea, but rivers and rains alſo, are 
inſtrumental to the detection of amber, and other 
foſhls, by waſhing away the earth and dirt that 
concealed them. AF; Waodxweard,. 


Deze'NT10N, 7. /. [ſrom-detarn.] 


/ 


1 


| 


8 


| DET 
1. The act of keeping what belongs to 


another, | 
How goes the world, that I am thus encoun- 
ter'd | 
With clam'rous claims of debt, of broken bonds, 
And the detention of long ſince due debts, 
Againſt my honour ? Shakſpeare. 
2, Confinement ; reſtraint. 
This worketh by detention of the ſpirits, and 
conſtipation cf the tangible parts, Bacon. 


To DETE'R. v. a. [ deterreo, Lat.] To 
diſcourage by terrour; to fright from 
any thing. | 

I never yet the tragick ſtrain aſſay'd, 
Deterr'd by thy inimitable maid. 

Many and potent enemies tempt and deter us 


from our duty; yet our caſe is not hard, ſo long | 


as we have a greater. ſtrength on our fide. 


Tillotſon. | 
Beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more force | 


to draw or deter imitation, than any diſcourſes 
which can be made to them. Locle. 
The ladies may not be deterred from corre- 
ſponding with me by this method. Addiſen. 
My own face deters me from my glaſs ; 
And Kneller only thews what Celia was. Prior. 


To DETER'GE. v. a. [detergo, Lat.] 


To cleanſe a ſore; to purge any part 
from feculence or obſtructions. 

Conſider the part and habit of body, and add 
or diminiſh your ſimples as you deſign to deterge 
or incarn. Wiſeman. 

Sea ſalt preſerves bodies, through which it 
paſſeth, from corruption; and it detergerh the 
vellels, and keeps the fluids from putre faction. 

Ar buthnot. 
DeETE'RGENT. adi. [ow deterge.] That 
has the power of cleanſing. 

The food vught to be nouriſhing and detergeut. 

Arhuthnet. 


DETERIORA'TION, 1. /. [from detertor, 
Lat.] The act of making any thing 
worle ; the ſtate of growing worſe, 


DETE'RMENT. n. . [from deter.) Cauſe 
of diſcouragement ; that by which one 


1s deterred. A good word, but not 
now uſed, 

This will not be thought a diſcouragement 
unto ſpirits, which endeavour to advantage na- 
ture by art; nor will the ill ſucceſs of ſome be 
made a luthcient determent unto others. Brown, 

Theſe are not all the determents that oppoſed 
my ob: y ing you. Boyle. 

DETERMINABLE. adj. | from determine. 
That may be certainly decided. 

Whether all plants have ſeeds, were more 
eaſily determinable, if we could conclude con- 
cerning harts-tong ue, ferne, and ſeme others. 

Brown's FVulgar Errours. 

About this matter, which ſeems ſo eaſily de- 
terminable by ſenſe, accurate and ſober men 
widely diſagree. Boyle. 

To DETE'RMINATE. v. a. [ deter- 
minen, French.] To limit; to fix; to 
determine; to terminate. Not in uſe. 

The fly-ſlow hours fhall not determinate 

The datelefs limit of thy dear exile. SH] e. 


DETE RMINATE. adj. | determinalus, Lat.] 
1. Settled ; definite; determined. 
Demonſtrations in numbers, if they are not 
more evident and exact than in extenſion, vet 
they are more general in their uſe, and deter- 
minate in their application. Locke. 
To make all the planets move about the ſun 
in circular orbs, there muſt be given to each, by 
a determinate impulſe, thoſe preſent particular 
degrees of velocity which they now have, in pro- 
Portion to their diſtances from the ſun, and to 
the quantity of the ſolar matter. Bentley, 


2. Eſtabliſhed ; ſettled by rule; poſitive. 


Waller. 


1 


3. Judicial deciſion. 


DET 
Scriptures are read before the time of divine 
ſcrvice, and without either choice or Rint ap- 
pointed by any determinate order. Hooker, 
3. Deciſive; concluſive. 
I' th? progreſs of this buſineſs, 
Ere a determinate reſolution, he, 
mean the biſhop, did 1<quire a reſpite. Shak/. 
4. Fixed ; reſolute. | 
Like men diſtiſed in a long peace, more deter- 
minate to do, than ſkilful how to do. Sidney. 
5. Reſolved. | | 
My determinate voyage is mere extravagancy. 
Shakſpeare. 
DeTE'RMINATELY. adv. [from determi- 
nate.] | 


1. Reſolutely; with fixed reſolve. 

The qucen obeyed the King's commandment, 
full of raging agonies, and dererminatcly bent 
that ſhe would ſeek all loving means to win 
Zelmane. | , Sidney. 

In thoſe errors they are ſo determinately ſettled, 
that they pay unto falſity the whole ſum of 
whatſozver love is owing unto God's truth. 

Hooker. 
2. Certainly ; unchangeably. 

Think thus with yourſelves, that you have 
not the making of things true or falſe ; but that 
the truth and exiſtence of things is already fixed 
and ſettled, and that the principles of religion 
are already either determ:inately true or falſe, 
before you think of them. Tillufer, 


DETERMiNA'TION. n. / [from determi- 
nate. 


1. Abſolute direction to a certain end. 
When we voluntarily waſte much of our lives, 
that remiſſneſs can by no means conſiſt with a 
conſtant determination of will or defwe to the 
greateſt apparent good. Lecke, 


2. The reſult of deliberation ; concluſion 
formed; reſolution taken. 

They have acquainted me with their deter- 
mination, which is to go home, and to trouble 
you no more. Shakſpeare. 

The proper acts of the intellect are imtellec- 
tion, deliberation, and determination or deciſion, 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

It is much diſputed by divines, concerning 
the power of man's will to good and evil in the 
ſtate of innocence ; and upon very nice and 
dangerous precipiccs ſtand their determinations on 
either fide. South, 

Conſult thy judgment, affect ions, and incli- 
nations, and make thy determination upon every 


particular; and be always as ſuſpicious of thy- 
ſelf as poſſihle. Calamy. 


He confined the knowledge of governing to 
juſtice and lenity, and to the ſpecdy determina- 
tion of civil and criminal cauſes. Gulliver, 

DEeTE'RMINATIVE. adj, [from determi- 
nale.] 


1, That uncontrollably direQs to a cer- 
tain end, | 

That individual action, which is juſtly pu- 
niſhed as ſinful in us, cannot proceed from the 
ſpecial influence and detrrminative power of a 
juſt cauſe. Bram bull againſt IIb bes. 

2. That makes a limitation. 

If the term added to make up the complex 
ſubject does not neceſſarily or conflantly belong 
to it, then it is determmative, and limits the 
ſubject to a particular part of its extenſion; as, 
every pious man ſhall be happy. Watts, 


 DETERmiNa'toR, n. . [from deitermi- 


nate.] One who determines, 


tor of virginity, conceptions, fertility, and the 
inſcratable infumities of the whole body. 


Brown, 


To DETE'RMINE. v. a. [ determiner, Fr. 


determino, Lat.] 
1. To fix; to ſettle. 


They have recourſe unto the great determina- 


DET 


Is it concluded he ſhall be prote ot. 
Alt is deter min, not concluded yet; _ 
But (6 it mult be, if the king mitcarry, SI. 
More particularly to determine the proper ſea- 
ſon for grammar, 1 do not fee how it can be 
made. a ſtudy, but as an introduction to rheto- 
rick, | | _. 
2. To conclude; to fix ultimately, 
Probability, in the nature of it, ſuppoſes that 
a thing may or may not be ſo, for any thing that 
yet appears, or is certainly determined, on the 
other ſide. South, 
Milton's ſubje& was fill greater than Homer's 
or Virgil's: it does not determine the fate of 
ſingle perſons or nations, but of a Whole ſpecies, 
Addiſon, 
Deſtruction hangs on every word we ſpeak, 
On every thought, till the concluding ſtroke 
Determines all, and cloſes our delign, Addiſon, 
3- To bound; to confine, 
The knowledge of men hitherto hath been de- 
termined by the view or ſight; ſo that whatſo- 
ever is inviſible, either in reſpect of the fine- 
neſs of the body itſelf, or the ſmallneſs of the 
parts, or of the ſubtilty of the motion, is little 
enquired, Bacon, 
The principium individuationis is exiftence 
itſelf, which determines a being of any ſort to a 
particular time and place, incommunicable to 
two beings of the ſame kind: Locke, 
No ſooner have they climbed that hill, which 
thus determines their view at a diſtance, but a 
new proſpe& is opened. Atterbury. 


+ To adjult; to limit; to define. | 
He that has ſettled in his mind determined 
ideas, with names affixed to them, will be abte 
to diſcern their differences one from another, 
which is really diſtinguiſhing. Locke, 
5. To influence the choice. 
You have the captives 
Who were the oppolites of this day's ſtriſe; 
We do require them of you, ſo to uſe them 
As we hall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine. Shakſpeare, 
A man may ſuſpend the act of his choite 
from being determined for or againſt the thing 
propoſed, till he has examined it. Licke, 
As ſoon as the ſtudious man's hunger and 
thirſt makes him uneaſy, he, whoſe will was 
never determined to any purſuit-of good cher, is, 
by the uncafineſs of hunger and thirit, preſently 
determined to eating and drinking. Lecke, 
6. To reſolve. 


Jonathan knew that it was deter mined of his 
father to ſlay David, 


7. To decide. 


I do not aſk whether bodies ſo exiſt, that the 
motion of one cannot be without the motion gt 
another: to determines this either way, is to | 
the queſtion for or againſt a vacuum. 

8. To put an end to; to deſtroy. 

Now where is he, that will not lay fo long 

Till ſickneſs hath der-rmin'd me ? 
To DETERMINE, v. 7. 


1. To conclude; to form a final con. 
cluſion. 
Eve! now expect great tidings, which perhaps 
Of us will ſoon determine, or impoſe 
New laws to be obſerv'd, 
2. Jo ſettle opinion. 
It is indifferent to the matter in hand which 
way the learned ſhall determine of Lacke. 
3. To end; to come to an end. 
They were apprehended, and, aſter convic- 
tion, the danger. At e mined by their deaths, 


* Ilayzoar d. 
All pleaſure ſpringing from a gratified paſſion, 


I Samucl. 


e, 


Leck. 


S ret [prare. 


as molt of the pleaſure of un does, mutt needs 


determine with that paſſion, 


Saut!/', 
4. To make a deciſion. 
She ſoon ſhail know of us 
How honourably and how kindly we * 
Determine for her. She tears, 
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5. To end confequentially. © 

Revolutions of tate, many times, make way 
for new inftitations and forms ; and often de- 
termine in ether ſetting up fome tyranny at 
home, or bringing in ſome conqueſt from abroad. 
* . Temple. 

6. To reſolve concerning any thing, 
Now, noble peers, the.cauſe why we are met 
Is to determine of the coronation. Seat ſpeare. 
DeTexr a'riON. n. / [de and terra, Lat. 


deterrer, French. iſcovery of any 
thing by removal of the earth that hides 
it; the act of unburying. : 
This concerns the tatſing ot new mountains, 
deterrations, or the devolution of earth down upon 


the valleys from the hills and higher grounds. 
Wadward. 


D&rTE's $10N. 2. /. [from detergo, Latin. } 
The act of cleanſing a ſore. 
I endeavourcd dete en, but the matter could 
not be diſcharged. Wiſeman, 
Ders'RSIVE. adj, [from deterge. ] Hav- 
ing the power to cleanſe. = 
DzTt'rSivE. n./. An application that 
has the power of cleanſing wounds. 

We frequently ſce ſimple ulcers afflicted with 
ſharp humours, which corrode them, and render 
them painful ſordi4 ulcers, if not timely re- 
lieved by deterſtues and lenients. Wiſeman, 


To DETE'ST. v. a. [deteflor, Latin. ] 
To hate; to abhor; to abominate. 
Nigh thereto the ever - damned beaſt, 
Durſt not approach; for he was deadly made, 
And all that life preſerved did dere. F. Queen, 
Glory grows guilty of derefted crimes, 
When for fame's ſake, for praiſe, an outward | 


] 


: 


art 
We * to that the working of the heart. S/ 
I 've liv'd in ſuch diſhonour, that the gods 

Þeteft my baſencſs. 3 
There is that naturally in the heart of man 
which abbors fin as fin, and conſequently would 
make him dctef it both in himſelf and others too, 
South. 
Who dares think one thing, and another tell, 
My heart detefts bim as the gates of hell, Pope. 
D&re'sTaBLE. adj. [from deteſt. } Hate- 

ful; abhorred ; abominable; odious. 
Beguil'd, divorc'd, wrong'd, ſpighted, flain ! 
Malt deteftable death, Shakſpeare. 
He delired bim to conſtder that both armies 
conſiſted of chriſtians, to whom nothing is more 
deteflable than effuſion of human blood. Hayward. 


DeTe'straBLY. adv. [from deteſfable.] 
Hatefully ; abominably ; odiouſly. 


It ftands here fligmatized by the apoſtle as a | 
temper of mind rendering men ſo dereflab/y bad, 


that the great enemy of mankind neither can nor | 


deſires to make them worſe. South. 


DETESTA'T10N. n. /. [from deteſt.) 
1. Hatred ; abhorrence ; abomination. 
Then only did misfortune make her fee what 
he had done, eſpecially finding in us rather de- 
t:ftation than pity. Sidney, 


2. It is ſometimes uſed with for ; but of | 


ſeems more proper. 
The deteftation you expreſs x 
For vice in all its glitt'ring drefs. Swife. 
Our love of God will inſpue us with a deteſ- 
ration for ſin, as what is of all things moſt con- 
tray to his divine nature. Swift, 
Dres TER. n. /. [from deteft.] One that | 
hates or abhors, i 
To DETHRAO NE. v. a. [detroner, French; 
de and thronus, Latin.] To diveſt of 
regality; to throw down from the 
throne ; to deprive of regal dignity. . 
Dertivut. . .. [detenue, French.] A 


To DETRA'CT. v. a. C detrafum, Lat. 


1. To derogate ; to take away by envy, 


* 


2. To take away; to withdraw. 9 


writ that lies againk him, who, having | 
6 


DET 


p. refuſes. to deliver them again. 
Covell. 


DeTowa'Triow. n. /. [detono; Lat.] A 
noiſe ſomewhat more forcible than the 
ordinary crackling of ſalts in calci- 
nation; as in the going off of the pul- 
vis or aurum fulminans, or the like. It 
is alſo uſed for that noiſe which hap- 
pu upon the mixture of fluids that 

erment with violence, as oil of turpen- 
tine with oil of vitriol, reſembling the 
exploſion of gunpowder. Quincy. 

A new coal is not to be caſt on the nitre, till 
the detonation oc ſioned by the former be either 


quite or almoſt altogether ended; unleſs it chance 
that the puffing matter do blow the coal too ſoon 


out of the crucible. Boyle, 
To DE'TONIZE. v. a. [from detono, 
Latin.) To calcine with detonation. 


A chymical term, | 
Nineteen parts in twenty of detonized nitre is 
deftroyed in eigltcen days. Arbuthnot on Air. 
27 DeTo'rT. v. a. [ detortus, of detorqueo, | 
Latin.} To wrelt from the original | 
1mport, meaning, or deſign. 
They have aſſumed what amounts to an in- 
fallibility in the private ſpirit, and have detorted | 
texts of ſcripture to the ſedition, diſturbance, and |, 
deſtruction of the civil government. Dryden. | 


detrafer, French. ] | | 


calumny, or cenſure, any thing from | 
the reputation of another: with from. 
Thoſe were aſũſtants in private, but not truſted | 
to manage the affairs in publick ; for that would | 
detract from the honour of the principal ambaſ- 
ſador, Bacon. | 
No envy can detract from this: it will ſhine in | 
hiſtory, and, like ſwans, grow whiter the longer | 
it endures. Dryden. 


By the largeneſs of the cornices they hinder | 
both the light within, and likewiſe detract much | 
from the view of the front without. Motton. | 

The multitude of partners does detract nothing 
from each private ſhare, nor does the publicknets | 
of it leſſen propriety in it. Boyle. | 

DeTRA'CTER. a. /. [from detrad.] One | 
that takes away another's reputation ; | 
one that impairs the honour of another | 
injuriouſly, | 

I am right glad to be thus ſatis fied, in that I 
yet was never able till now to choke the mouth 
of ſuch detrafers with the certain knowledge of 
their {landerous untruths. Spenſer an Ireland. 

Whether we are ſo entirely ſure of their loy- 
alty upon the preſent foot of government, as 
you may imagine, their detracters make a queſ- 


tion. Swife, |} 
Away the fair detractert went, | 
And gave by turns their cenfures vent, Su.. 


DETRA'CTiON. u. ſ. ¶ detradio, Latin; 
detrafiion, French. ] | 
Detraciůon, in the native importance of the 
word, ſignifies the withdrawing or taking off 
from a thing; and, as it is applied to the repu- 
tation, it denotes the impairing or leflening a 
man in point of fame, rendering him veſs valued 
and eſteemed by others, which 1s the final aim of 
detrattion. Aylife. } 
I put myſelf to thy direction, and 
Unſpeak mine own detraction; here abjure 
The taints and blames I-laid upon myſelf, 
For ſtrangers ts my nature, Shakſpeare, | 


1 


ct co * 


or chattels delivered him to 


DeTraA'cToORY. 


DET 


Fame, that her high birth to ralfe, 
$ecm'd erſt ſo laviſh and profuſe, 
We may juſtly now accule 
Of detraction from her praiſe, Milten, 
If detrq@ion could invite us, diſcretion ſurely 
would contain us from any derogatory intention. 
Brown. 
To put a flop to the inſults and detra&ioms of 
vain men, I reſolved to enter into the examination, 
. Wiedivard,. 
To conſider an author as the ſubject of oblo- 
quy and detractian, we may obſerve with what 
pleaſure a work is received by the invidious part 
of mankind, in which a writer falls ſhuit of 
himſelf, Addiſon 


adj. (from detra8.} 
Defamatory by denial of deſert ; dero- 
gatory. Sometimes with te, properly 


rom. 

This is not only derogatory. unto the wiſdom 
of God, who hath propoſed the world unto our 
knowledge, and thereby the notion of himſelf ; 
but alfo detraffory unto the intellet and ſenſe 
of man, expreſſedly diſpoſed for that inquiſition. 

Brown, 

In mentioning the joys of heaven, I uſe the 


; , expreſſions. I find leſs detra@%:y from a theme 


abpve our praiſes, Boyle, 
The detra#ory bye takes from a great man the 
reputation that juſtly belongs to him. Arbuthnor, 


'DeTrA'cTrESS. n. / from detra#.] A 
cenſorious woman. 


If any ſhall detract from a lady's character, 
unleſs ſhe be abſent, the ſaid detra&reſs ſhall be 
forthwith ordered io the loweſt place of the room. 

Addiſon, 


DETRIMENT. a. /. [ detrimentum, Lat.] 


Loſs ; damage; miſchief ; diminution ;, 
harm, 


Difficult it muſt be for one chriſtian churck 
to aboliſh that which all had received and 
held for the ſpace of many ages, and that with- 


out any detriment unto religion. Hooker, 
can repair 

That detriment, if ſuch it be, to boſe 

Self-loſt, Milton, 


If your joint pow'r prevail, d' affairs of hell 
No detriment need fear; go, and be ſtrong. 
Milton, 
There often fall out ſo many things to be done 
on the ſudden, that ſome of them muſt of ne- 
ceflity be neglected for that whole year, which 
is the greatcſt detriment to this whole myſtery, 
Emvelyn's Kalenday, 
Let a family burn but a candle a night leſs 
than the uſual number, and they may take in 
the Spectator without detriment to their private 
affairs. , Addiſon, 


DErRI MENTAL. adj. [from detriment.} 


Miſchievous ; harmful; cauſing loſs. 


Among all honorary N are nei- 
ther dangerous nor detrimental to, the donor, I 
remember none ſo remarkable as the titles which 
are beſtowed by the emperor of China : theſe are 


never given to any ſubject till the ſubze& is dead. 


Addiſon. 

Obſtinacy in prejudices, which are detrimenta? 
to our country, ought not to be miſtaken for vir- 
tuous reſolution and firmneſs of mind. Addifor. 


Drrxrrfox. 2. /. | deters, detritus, Lat.] 


The act of wearing away. Dig. 


7 DETRU'DE. v. a. [ detrudo, Latin. ] 


To thrult down ; to force into a lower 


place. | | 
Such as are detruded down to hell, 
Either for ſhame they ſtill themſelves retire, 
Or, tied in chains, they (in! cloſe priſon dwelk, 
IT Davies. 
Philofophers are of opinion, that the ſouls of 
men may, for their miſcan iages, be derruded wie 
the bodies of beats, a} Locke, 


DEV 


At thy commard the vernal fun awakes 
The torpid ſap, detruded to the root 
By wintry winds. Tlomſon. 
To DETRU/NC ATE. v. a. [detrunco, 
Latin.] To lop; to cut; to ſhorten 
by deprivation of parts. 


DeTRUNCA'T1ON. u. / [ from detruncate. ] | 


The act of lopping or cutting. 
DzeTrv's10N. n, /. [ 
The act of thruſting or forcing down. 
From this derrufion of the waters towards the 


fide, the parts towards the pole muſt be much 
increaſed, Keil againſi Burnet. 


DeTurBaA'TION. n. / [deturbo, Latin. ] 
The act of throwing down; degra- 


dation. N if 

DevasTa'TION. 3. /. [devaſto, Latin.) 
Waſte; havock; deſolation; de- 
ſtruction. 


By devaſtation the rough warrior gains, 
And farmers fatten moſt when famine reigns. 
| Garth, 
That flood which overflowed Attica in the 
days of Ogyges, and that which drowned Thet- 


ſaly in Deucalion's time, made crucl havock and 


devaſtation among them. . Wedward, 
Druck. 2 /. [deux, French. ] 
1. Two: a word uſed in games, 


You are a gentleman and a gameſter; then, I 
am ſure, you know how much the groſs ſum of 
dence ace amounts to. Shatſpeare. 


2. The devil. See Devse. 
To Deve'Lor. v. a. | developer, French. ] 
To diſengage from ſomething that en- 


folds aud conceals ; to diſentangle ; to | 


clear from its covering. 
Take him to develop, if you can, 
And hew the block off, and get out the man. 


Dunciad. 
Devrlac Exer. 1. /. [devergentia, Lat.] 
Declivity ; declination. Die. 


To Deve'sr. v. a. 
and veſts, Latin.] 


1. To ſtrip; to deprive of clothes. 
Friends all but now, 
In quarter and in terms like bride and groom 
Dewvejting them for bed. Shatſpeare, 

Then of his arms Androgeus he deve/?s, 

His ſword, his ſhield, he takes, and plumed 

creſts. Denham. 

2, To annul; to take away any thing 
good. 

What are thoſe breaches of the law of nature 
ard nations, which do forfeit and deveſt all right 
and title in a nation to government ? Bacon, 

3. To free from any thing bad, 

Come on, thou }ittle inmate of this breaſt, 

Which for thy ſake from paſſions I deve. Privy. 

DEVE'X. adj. [devexus, Latin.] Bend- 
ing down; declivous; incurvated 
downward. 

Deve'xiTty. n. f. [from devex.] Incur- 
vation downward ; declivity. 

To DE'viate. v. . [de via decedere, 
Latin. ] 

1. To wander from the right or common 
way. 

The reſt to ſome faint meaning make pre- 

tence, 
But Shadwell never d:wiates into ſenſe, Dryden. 

Thus Pegaſus, a nearer way to take, 

May boldly deviate from the common track. 


Pepe, 


[ deveſler, French; de 


What makes all phyſical and moral ill? 


There nature deviates, and here wanders will. 


Pope, 

Beſides places which may deviate from the 
ſenſe of the author, it would be king to obſerve 
any deficiencies in the diction, Pope. 


from detruſio, Lat.] 


ö 


E v 

2. To go aſtray; to err; to fin; to of. 
fend. 

Devra'TioN. n. /. {from deviate.] 

1. The act of quitting the right way; 
errour ; wandering, 

Theſe bodies conſtantly move round in the 

ſame tracks, without making the lealt deviaticn. 


Cheyne. 


2. Variation from eſtabliſhed rule. 
Having once ſurvcyed the true and proper na- 
tural alphabet, we may eafily diſcover the devia- 
tions from it, in all the alphabets in uſe, either 
by defect of ſingle characters, of letters, or by 
confuſion of them. Helder. 
3. Offence; obliquity of conduct. 

Worthy perſons, if inadvertently drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inftantly to recover their 
loſt ground, that they may not bring error into 
habit. Clariſſa. 


 Devi'ce. n. /. [ deviſe, French; devi/a, 


Italian. }] 


1. A contrivance ; a ſtratagem, 
This is our device, . 
That Falſtaff at that oak ſhall meet with us. 
Shakſpcare. 
He intended it as a politick device to leſſen 
their intereſt, and Keep them low in the world. 
| Atterbury, 
2. A deſign ; a ſcheme formed ; project; 
ſpeculation. x 
Touching the exchange of laws in practice 
with laws in detice, which they fay are better 
for the ſtate of the church, if they might take 
place; the farther we examine them, the greater 
cauſe we find to conclude, although we continue 
the ſame we arc, the harm is not great, Hooker, 
His device is againſt Babylon, to deſtroy it. 
Feremiah, 
There are many duet in a man's heart; ne- 
verthcleſs the counſel of the Lord ſhall ſtand. 
Preverbs, 
3. The emblem on a. ſhield; the enſign 
armorial of a nation or family, 
Then change we ſhields, and their devices 
bear ; 
Let fraud ſupply the want of force in war. Dryd. 
Hibernia's harp, device of her command, 
And parent of her mirth, ſhall there be ſeen. 
Prior. 
They intend to let the world ſee what party 
they are of, by figures and defigns upon theſe 
fans; as the knights-errant uſed to diflinguith 
themſelves by devices on their ſhields, Addiſon. 
4. Invention; genius, 
He 's gentle; never ſchooled, and yet learned; 
full of noble detuce, of all ſorts enchantingly be- 
loved. Shakſpeare, 
DEVIL. =. /, [viopul, Saxon; diabolus, 
Latin, It were mere properly written 


divel.] 
1. A fallen angel; tlie tempter and ſpiri- 


tual enemy of mankind. 
Are you a man? 
Ay, and a bold ene, that dure look on that 
Which might appal the der. Shatſpeare, 
2. A wicked man or woman, 
Sce thylſclf, der:i/ : 
Proper deformity ſeems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. Shatſpeare 
3. A ludicrous term for miſchief. 
A war of profit mitigates the evil; 
But to be tax'd, and beaten, is the dev. Grant 
4. A kind of expletive, expreſſing wonder 
or vexation, 
The things, we know, are neither rich nor 
rare; 
But wonder how the devi they, got there! Pope. 
5. A kind of ludicrous negative in an ad- 
verbial ſenſe. 
The devil was well, the devi a monk was he. 
| A Proverd. 


„ 
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Dr'vilisu. adj. [from devil.) 


1. Partaking of the qualities of the devil; 
diabolical; miſchievous ; malicious; 
deſtruQtive. 

Gynecia miſtruſted greatly Cecropia, becauſe 
ſhe had heard much of the de]) wickedneſs of 
her heart. Sidney. 

For grief thereof, and devil deſpight, 
From his infernal furnace forth he threw 

Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's 

light, 

Enroll'd in duſkiſh ſmoke and brimſtone blue, 
Spenſer, 
He trains his devil; engin'ry, impal'd 

On ev'ry ſide with ſhadowy ſquadrons deep. 

R Milton, 

2, Having communication with the devil. 

The ducheſs, by his ſubornation, 

Upon my life began her dsw///A practices. Shaft, 
3. An epithet of abhorrence or contempt. 

A devilifi knave! beſides, the knave is hand- 
ſome, young, and blyth : all thoſe requiſites are 
in him that delight. Shakſpears, 

4. Exceſſive: in a ludicrovs ſenſe. 

Thy hair and heard are of a different dye, 
Short of a foot, diſtorted of an eye; 

With all theſe tokens of a knave complete, 

If thou art honeſt, thou'rt a dewilih cheat. Addiſe . 
De'viiisaLy. adv. [from deviliſb.] In 


a manner ſuiting the devil; diabolically. 

Thoſe trumpeters thicatcned them with continual 
alarms of dammation, u they did not ventwe 
life, fortune, and all, in that which wickedly and 
devilijily thoſe impoſtors called the cauſe of God, 


South, 
Dz'viikin. n./; [from devil.) A little 
devil. Clariſſa. 


Dz/vious, adj. [devius, Latin. ] 


t. Out of the common track. 
Creuſa kept behind : by choice we firay 
Through ev'ry dark and ev'ry devicus way, Dryd. 
In this minute deqiors ſubjeft, I have been 
neceſſitated to explain myſcli in more words than 
may ſcem needful. Helder. 


2. Wandering; roving ; rambling. 
Every mule, 
And every blooming pleaſure, wait without 
To bleſs the wildly devieus muning walk. 
a Ilioniſon. 
3. Erring; going aſtray from rectitude. 
One detious ep, at fir ſetting out, frequently 
leads a perſon into a wilderneſs of doubt and 
error, Clariſſa. 
Some lower muſc, perhaps, who lightly treads 
The derives paths where wanton fancy leads, 
Rowe, 
4. It is uſed likewiſe of perſons. Roving z 
idly vagrant ; erring from the way, 


To PEVISE. v. a. (deviſer, French, as 


of deviſure, to look about. Skinner. } 

1. To, contrive; to form by art; to in- 
and to excogitate ; to lirike out by 
thought, | 


Whether they, at their firſt coming into the 
land, or atterwards, by trading with other nations 
which had letters, learned tem of them, oi de- 
viſed them among themliclves, is very douhttul. 

Spenſer 's State of Ireland, 

He could by his ſkill draw after him the 
weight of five thouſand buſhels of gain, and de- 
iſe ti.vie rare engines which thot ſinall ſtones at 
hand, but great ones afar off, Peachum, 

Ye ions of art, one curious piece dere, 
Fiom whoſe conſirufture mutiva ſhall ariſe, 

| Blackmeore, 
2. To plan; to ſcheme. 

Behold I frame evil againſt you, and der'iſe a 

device againſt you. Terem, 
To DEVI's E. v. 2. To confider; to con- 


trive; to lay plans; to form ſchemes: 
anciently with . 
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parts. 


2. Contrivance. 
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Her merry fit the freſhly 'gan to rear, 
And did of joy and jollity deviſe, 
-Herſelf to .cheriſh and her gueſt to chear. 
Fairy Queen. 
But fith now ſafe ye ſeized have the ſhore, 
And well arrived are, high God be bleſt, 
Let us deviſe of caſe and everlaſting reſt. 


Fairy Queen.” 


Since wo are ſo far entered, let us, I pray 
vou, a little deviſe of thoſe evils by which that 
country is held in this wretched caſe, that it can- 
not, as you ſay, be recured. Spenſer's Ir2/and, 

| Deviſe but how you ll uſe him when he 
comes, and let us two deviſe to bring him thi- 
ther, Shakfpeare. 


Devr'ss. n. /. [deviſe, a will, old Fr.] 
4. The act of giving or bequeathing by 


will. 
This word is properly attributed, in our com- 
mon law, to him that bequeaths bis goods by his 


lait will or teſtament in writing; and the reaſon 


is, becauſe thoſe that now appertain ouly to the 
deviſout, by this act are diſtributed into many 
Carvell, 

The alienation is made by deviſe in a last will 
only, and the third part of theſe profits is there 


demandable. Locke. 
See Device. 


God hath omitted nothing needful to his pur- 
poſe, nor left his intention to be accomplithed by 
our der uſcs. Hcsde. 


To Dev1i'se. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


grant by will. A law term. 


Devisee'. 2. / He to whom ſomething 


is bequeathed by will. 


Devi'str. . /. [from deviſe. ] A con- 


triver; an inventer. 

Being divided from truth in themſelves, they 
are yet farther removed by advenient deception ; 
for true it is, if I ſay they are daily macked into 
errour by deviſers, Brmon, 

The authors of uſeful inventions, the dewiſers 
of wholeſome laws, as were the philoſophers of 
ancient times, were honoured as the fathers and 
prophets of their country. Cee su. 


Devi'sour. z. /. He that gives by will. 


See DE VIS E. 


DE'VITABLE. adj. [devitabilir, Latin.] 


Poſſible to be avoided ; avoidable. Did. 


Devita'TiON. n. . [devitatio, Latin.) 


The act of eſcaping or avoiding. Did. 


Devo'tp. adj. ¶ vuide, French, ] 
2, Empty; vacant ; void. 


When I awoke and found her place d-75id, 


| And nought but preſſed graſs where ſhe had 


lven, 


evil; free from; in want of. 
He flung it from him, and d-7:9/4 of dread 
Upon him lizhtly leaped without heed, Fairy . 
That the toul and angels are devaid of quantity 
and dimenſion, and that they have nothing to do 


-with proper locality, 13 generally opinioned, 


Glanville, 
The motion of this chariot will ſtill be cafier 
as it aſcends higher, till at length it ſhall become 
atterly dew5id of gravity, when the leaſt ſtrength 
will be able to beſtow upon it a ſwift motion. 
Wilkins Mathematical Magick, 
His warlike mind, vis ſoul dewid of fear, 
His high deſigning thoughts were figur'd there, 
As when, by magick, ghoſts are made appear. 
Dryden, 
We Tyrians are not ſo dewxid of ſenſe, 
Nor ſo remote from Phœbus' influence. Dryden, 


De voin. . /. [devoir, French. ] 


1. Service. 


A ſenſe now not uſed. 


To reſtore again the kingdom of the Mama- 


lukes, ic offered him their utmoſt devs/y and 
ſervice. 


2. Act of civility or obſequiouſncſs, 
| 


Alles, 


| 


I forrow'd all fo much as carſt I joy'd. Fairy C. | 
2. Without any thing, whether good or 


* 


Diftiaguilh not, 
* 
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Gentlemen, who do not defign to marry, yet 


pay their devoirs to one particular fair, Spectator. 
Aukward, and ſupple each devoir to pay, 
She flatters her good lady twice a-day. Pope. 


maze, 
Now wanders wild through ſolitary tracts 
Of life-deſerted ſand, Thomſon. 


2. To move from one hand to another. 


Upon the duke of Ormond the king had wholly 
devoſred tue care and diſpoſition of all affairs in 
Ireland. Temple, 

Becauſe they found too much confuſion .in 
ſuch a multitude of ſtateſmen, they devolved their 
whole authority into the hands of the council of 
ſixty. Addiſon. 

The whole power, at home and abroad, was 
devolved upon that family. Swift, 

The matter which devslves from the hills 
down upon the lower grounds, does not conſide- 
rably raiſe and augment them, Weadwand. 


To Devo'r.ve. v. n. 
1. To roll down. 
2. To fall in ſucceſſion into new hands. 


Suppoſing people, by wanting ſpiritual bleſ- 


' fings, did loſe all their right to temporal, yet 


that forfeiture muſt levolve only to the ſupreme 
Lord Decay of Piety. 


DevoLv'T10N. n. /. ¶ devolutio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of rolling down. 


The raifing of new mountains, deterrations, or 
the detelution of earth down upon the valleys 
ſrom the hills and high grounds, will fall under 
our conſideration. Woodward. 


2. Removal ſucceſſive from hand to hand, 


The juriſdiction exerciſed in thoſe courts is 
derived frown the crown of England, and the laſt 
devolution is to the king by way of appeal. Hale. 


DevorA'TION. n. /. [from devoro, Lat.] 


The act of devouring. Dis. 


To DEVO'TE, v. a. [ devoveo, devotns, 


Latin. ] 


1. To dedicate; to conſecrate ; to appro- 


priate by vow, 

No dewoted thing that a man ſhall dcwore unto 
the Lord, of all that he hath, both of man and 
beaſt, and of the field of his poſſeſſions, ſhall be 


ſold or redeemed, Lev. 
What black magician conjures up this fiend, 
To flop devoted charitable deeds ? Shakſp. 
They, impious, dar'd to prey 
On herds dewoted to the god of day. Pepe. 


To addict; as to a ſect, or ſtudy. 


While we do admire 
This virtue, and this moral diſcipline, 
Let 's be no ſtoicks, nor no ſtocks, I pray; 
Or ſo devote to Ariftotle's checks, 
As Ovid be an outcaſt quite abjur'd. Stakſp. 
If perſons of this make ſhould ever dere 
themſclves to ſcience, they ſhould, be well aſ- 
ſured of a ſolid and ſtrong conſtitution of body. 
Watts. 


3. To condemn ; to reſign to ill. 


Aliens were devoted to their rapine and de- 
ſpighit. Decay of Piety, 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear, 
To render {lcep's ſoft bleſſings infincere ? 
Alike devste to ſorrow's dire extreme 
The day reflection and the midnight 1 
e. 


4. To addict; to give up to ill. 


The Romans having once debauched their 
ſenſes with the pleaſures of other nations, they 
devoted themſelves unto all wickedneſs. 


deſtruction. 
I fly 


Thoſe wicked tents deveted; left the wrath 
Impendent, raging into ſudden flame, 


Grew, 
5. To curſe; to execrate z to doom to 
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To DEVO'LVE. v. a. [devolvo, Latin.] 


1, To roll down. | 
Thro' ſplendid kingdoms he devolves his 


Milton. 


DEV 
To deſtruction ſacred and devote, 

He with his whole poſterity muſt die. Milter, 
Goddeſs of maids, and conſcious of our hearts, 

So keep me from the vengeance of thy darts, 

Which Niobe's devoted iſſue felt, 

When, hiſſing through the ſkies, the feather'd 

deaths were dealt. Dryden. 

Let her, like me, of ev'ry joy forlorn, 

Devote the hour when ſuch a wretch was born; 

Like me to deſerts and to darkneſs run. Rwe. 


Devo'rt, adj. For devoted. 
How on a ſudden loft, 
Defac'd, deflower'd, and now to death devote / 
Milton. 


Devo'TeEpxess. n. /. [from devote.] 
The ſtate of being devoted or dedi- 


cated ; conſecration ; addictedneſs. 
Whatever may fall from my pen to her diſ- 
advantage, relates to her but as the was, or may 
again be, an obſtacle to your devotedneſi to ſera- 
phick love, Boyle, 
The owning of our obligation unto virtue, 
may be fiyled natural religion ; that is to ſay, a 
dewotedneſs unto God, ſo as to act according to 
his will. Grew, 


DEevorTet'. u. / 2 French.] One 
erroneouſly or fuperſtitiouſly religious; 
a bigot. 


DEVO'TION. . /. [devotion, French; 
de votio, Latin.] 


t. The ſtate of being conſecrated or de- 
dicated. 


2. Piety; acts of religion; devoutneſs. 
Mean time her warlike brother on the ſeas 
His waving ſtreamets to the winds diſplays, 
And vows for his return with vain devotion pays. 
Dryden . 
3. An act of external worſhip. . 
Religious minds are inflamed with the love of 
publick devotion. Hooker, 
For as I paſſed by and beheld yeur deserve, 
I found an altar with this inſcription, To the un- 
known God. Acts. 
In vain doth man the name of juſt expect, 
If bis devotions he to God neglect. Denham, 
4. Prayer; expreſſion of devotion. 
An aged holy man, 
That day and night ſaid his detetion, 
No other worldly buſineſs did apply. Fairy Q. 
Your devstion has its opportunity: we muſt 
pray always, but chiefly at certain times, Spratt. 
5. The ſtate of the mind under a ſtrong 
ſenſe of dependance upon God; devout- 
neſs ; piety. 
Grateful tv acknowledge whence his good 
Deſcends, thither with heart, and voice, and 
eyes 
Directed in devotion, to adore | 
And worſhip God ſupreme, who made him chief 
Of all his works. Milton, 
From the full choir when loud hoſannas riſe, 
And ſwell the pomp of dreadful facritice ; 
Amid that ſcene, it ſome relenting eye 
Glance on the ſtone where our cold reliques lie, 
Devotion's ſelf ſhall ſteal a thought from heav'n, 
One human tear ſhall drop, and be furgiv'n, 
Pope. 
Dewtion may be confidercd either as an ex- 
erciſe of public k or private prayers at ſet times 
and occaſions, or as a temper of the mind, 2 
flate and diſpoſition of the heart, which is 
rightly atfected with ſuch exerciſes, Law, 


6. An act of reverence, reſpec, or cere- 


mony. 
Whither away fo faſt ? 
—-Upon the like devotion as yourſelves, 
Io gratulate the gentle princes there. Shatſpeare, 
7. Strong affection; ardent love; ſuch as 


makes the lover the iole property of the 


perſon loved. 
Be oppoſite all planets of good luck 


| To my proc ceding, if, with pure heart's dove, 
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Immaculate d:wotion, holy thoughts, 
1 tender not thy beauteous princely daughter. 
Shakſpeare. 
He bad a particular reverence for the perſon of 
tre king, and the more extraordinary devetion for 
that of the prince, as he had had the honour to 
be truſted with his education. Clarendon. 

8. Earneſtneſs; ardour; eagerneſs. 

He ſeeks their hate with greater devot ion than 
they can render it him; and leaves nothing un- 
done that may fully diſcover him their oppoſite. 

Shakſpearc, 

9. Diſpoſal ; power ; ſtate of dependance 
on any one. | 

Arundel caſtle would keep that rich corner of 

the country at his majeſty's d-2:9t/on, Clarendon, 

Dxevo'TIONAL. adj, [from devotion. ] 

Pertaining to devotion ; annexed to 

worſhip ; religious. 

Nor are the ſobereſt of them ſo apt for that 
d-wational compliance and juncture of hearts, 
which I defire to bear in holy offices, to be per- 
formed with me. King Charles, 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very ealy rate, by a few 
demure looks, with ſome devotional! poſtures and 
grimaces. South. 
Dxvo'ti0NALIST. n. / [from devotion. ] 

A man zealous without knowledge, or 
ſuperſtitiouſly devout. ; 

To DEVO UR. v. a. [devoro, Latin.] 
1. To eat up ravenouſly, as a wild beaſt or 
animal of prey. 


* 


We will ſay ſome evil beaſt hath devoured him. 


Geneſts, 
We've willing dames enough: there cannot be 
That vulture in you, to deworr ſo many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves, _ 
Finding it ſo inclin'd, — 2 
So looks the pent up lion oer the wrete 
That trembles under his devouring paws. Shalſ. 


2. To deftroy. or conſume with rapidity .| 


and violence. 


A fire devoureth before them, and behind them 
a flame burneth. 


cel, 

How dire a tempeſt from Mycenz — , 
Our plains, our temples, and our town deworr'd; 
It was the waſte of war, 


time of this devcuring peltilence at Athens, he 
never caught the leaſt infection. Addiſon, 

3. To ſwallow-up ; to annihilate. 
He ſcem'd in ſwittneſs tu. devour the way. 


Shakſpeare. 
Such a pleaſure as grows freſher, upon enjoy - 


ment; and though continually: fed upon, yet is |, 


never devoured. South, 

Death ftalks behind thee, and cach flying 
hour 

Does ſome looſe remnant of thy , life deworr. 


. Dryden. 
4. To enjoy with avidity. | 
Longing they look, and gaping at the ſight, 
Dewar her o'er and o'er witu vaſt delight. 
| Dryden. 
Devo'urrR, mn. , [from devour. ] A 
conſumer; he that devours ; he that 
Preys upon. 
Rome is but a wilderneſs of tygers; - 
Tygers muſt prey, and Rome affords no prey 
But me and minc-: how happy art thou, then, 
From theſe devorrers. to be baniſhed! Shakſp. 
Since thoſe leviathans are withdrawn, the lefler 
deveurers ſupply their place: traud ſucceeds to 
violence. Decay of Piety, 


Carp and tench do-beſt together, all other fiſh . 
Mortimer. 


being deveurers of their ſpawn. 
DEVO'UT. adj. [ devotus, Latin.]. 
1. Pions; religious; devoted to holy 
duties, 


We muſt be conſtant and detour in the wor- 


ſhip of our God, and ready in all acts of bene- 
volence ta our neighbour, Kegers. 


Dryden. 
Notwithſtanding: that Socrates lived in the“ 


* 


— 


I 


DEW 
2. Filled with pious thoughts. 
For this, with ſoul deveut, be thank'd the god; 


And, of ſucceſs ſecure, return'd to his abode. 
Dryden, 


3. Expreſſive of devotion or piety. 
Anon dry ground appears, and from his ark | 
The ancient fire deſcends with all his train 
Then with uplifted hands, and eyes devout, 
Grateful to heav'n. Milton. 


DEvolurrv. adv. [from devout.] Pi- 
oufly; with ardent devotion; reli- 
giouſly. 

Her grace roſe, and with modeſt paces 
Came to oy altar, where ſhe kneel'd; and ſaint- 
like 
Caſt her fair eyes to heav'n, and pray'd deroutly. 
Shakſpeare. 


One of the wiſe men having a while atten- 


tively and dewoutly viewed and contemplated 


this pillar and croſs, fell down upon his face. 


Bacon. 
Her twilights were more clear than our mid» | 
day, 
She drearat dewoutlier than moſt uſe to pray. 
a Donne. 
Think, O my foul, deveutly think, 
How, with affrighted eyes, 
Thou ſaw'ſt the wide extended deep 
In all its horrors riſe ! Adiſon. 


To ſecond cauſes we ſeem to truſt, without 


expreſſing, ſo dewoutly as we ought to do, our 


dependance on the firſt, Atterbury. 


Drvse. u. /. [more properly than deuce, 
Junius, from Duſius, the name of a cer- 
tain ſpecies of evil ipirits.] The devil: 
a ludicrous word. 

'Twas the prettieſt prologue, as he wrote it; 


Well, the deuce take me if 1 ha'n't forgot it. 


Congreve. 


DevuTzrRO'GAmy. n. . [3uriz® and 
7d .] A ſecond marriage. Di8. 
DrorrRO“NOM V. A. /. L. rie. and wu.) 
The ſecond book of the law; the fifth 
book of Moſes. 


DevTEero'scopy. mn. ſ. [wr 
or,. The ſecond intentiom; the 


meaning beyond the literal ſenſe. Not 


in uſe, 


Not attaining the deuteroſcopy, or ſecond in- 
tention of the words, they are fain to omit their 
conſequences, coherences, figures, or tiopologies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


, 

DEW. . /. [beay,. Saxon; daaw, 
Dutch.] The moiſture upon the 
ground. 

' Fogs which we frequently obſerve after ſun- 
ſetting, even in our hutteſt months, are nothing 
but a vapour conſiſting of water ; which vapour 
was ſent up in greater quantity all the foregoing 

* day, than now in the evening: but the ſun then 

being above the horizon, taking it at the ſurface 
of the earth, and rapidly mounting it up into 
the atmoſphere, it was not diſcernible: the ſun 

being now gone off, the vapuur ſtagnates at, and 
near the earth, and ſaturates the air till it is ſo 
thick as to be eaſily viſible thereir: and when 
at length the heat there is ſomewhat further ſpent, 
which is uſually about the middle of the night, 
it falls dowo again in a deze, alighting upon 
© herbs and other vegetables, which jt cheriſhes, 
© cools, and, refreſhes: . Woodward, 
Never yet one hour in bed 

Did I enjoy the golden dege of ſicep, 

But with his tim'rous dreams was ſtill awak'd. 

Skakſpeare, 

That ehurchman bears a bounteous mind, in- 
deer ; 

A hand as fruitful as the land that feeds us; 

His deze fails ev'rywheie. 

She looks as clear | 

As morning roſes newly, waih'd with do. 

E464 /peare. 


Slat eure. 


* 


and 


D E W 
Deus and rain are but the returns of mois 
vapours candlenſed, | Bacon, 


Now ſliding ſtreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pope, 


To Dew, v. a. [from the noun.] To 


wet as with dew; to moiſten ; to be- 
dew, 

A trickling ſtream of balm moſt ſovereign, 
And dainty dear, which on the ground till fell, 
And overflowed all the fertile plain, 

As it had dewed been with timely rain. Fairy N. 

With him pour we in our country”s purge- 
Each drop of us. 

Or ſo much as it needs 
To dew the ſovereign flower, and drown the 


weeds, Shakſpeare. . 
Give me thy hand, - 
That I may dew it with my mournful tears. 
Shakſprare, 


He ceas'd; diſcerning Adam-with ſuch jo 
Surcharg'd, as had, like grief, been dew'd in 


tears, 
Without the vent of words which theſe he 
breath'd, Milton, 


Palemon above the refl appears 
In ſable garments, dew'd with guſhing tears, 
| Dryden, 
In Gallick blood again 
He deus his reeking ſword, and. ſtrows the 
round 


With headleſs ranks, | Philips. - 
De'wBERRyY. 2. /. [from deto and berry.] | 


Dexwberries, as they ſtand here among the 
more delicate fruits, muſt be underſtood to mean 
raſberries, which are alſo of the bramble kind. 
Hanmer, .. 
Feed him-with apricocks and decoberries, 
With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries. 
| Shatſpeare. 
DewBeseRE'NT. part. [dew and beſprent.] * 
Sprinkled with dew, 
This evening late, by them the chewing flocky 
Had ta'en their ſupper on the ſavoury herb 
Of knot-graſs dewbeſprent, and were in f 
I fat me down to watch upon a bank 
With ivy canopied, and interwove-. 
Witn flaunting honey-ſuckle; Milton, 
Dw- BURNING. adj. . [from deto and 
burning.] The meaning of this com- 
pound is doubtful. Perhaps it alludes 
to the ſparkling of dew. 
He now, to prove his late renewed might, 
High brandiſhing his bright deww-burnixg blade, 
Upon his crefted ſcalp ſv ſore did ſmite, 
That to the ſcull a yawning wound it made. 
Fairy Queen, 
DEe'wpxoOP. n. ſ. [dew: and drop.] A 
drop of dew which ſparkles at funriſe. 
1 mutt go ſeek ſome dewdreps here, 
And hang a pearl in every:cowſlip's ear,  Shak/, 
An hoſt 
Innumerable as the ſtars of. night, - 
Or ftars of morning, dewdrops, which the ſun 
 Impeails on ev'sy leaf, and ev'ry flower. Mzl:cm, 
Reſt, ſweet as dexwdrops on the ſlow'ry lawns, 
When the ſky opens, and the morning dawns ! 


De'wLar. 1. . [from lapping. or licking : 
the deww.] 


throat of oxen. 
Large rowles of fat about his ſhoulders flung, 
And from bis neck the double dexw/ap hung, 
T : f Amd. ſen. ö 
2. It. is uſed in SHalſpeare for a lip flaccid : 
with age, in contempt. 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goſãp's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab; 
And when ſhe drinks again her lips I bob, 
And cn the wither'd deulup pour the ale 
; Shakſpegse. 
Drwrarr. adj, [from de, Fus 
niſlied with dewlaps, | 


Tickel, . 


1. The fleth that hangs down from the 
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Who would believe that there were enountaineers 
Dewlapt like bulls, whoſe throats bad hanging 
atem 0 

Wallets of fleſh ? JO Shabſprare. 
be dewlapt hull now chafes along the plain, 


While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein. Gay. 
De'w-worm. n. / {from dew and eworm.]| 
A worm found in dew. ; | 


For the trout, the dero worm, which ſome call 
the lob worm, and the brandlingy arc the chief. 


Walton. 
Dz'wy. adj. [from dew.] 
1. Reſembling dew ; partaking of dew. 
From the earth a dewy miſt 
Went up, and water'd all the ground, and each 
Plant of the field. Alilton. 
Where two adrerſe winds, 
Sublim'd from dexvy vapours in mid ſky, 
Engage with horrid ſhock, the rutfled brine 
Rours ſtormy. Philips. 
2. Moiſt with dew ; roſcid. 
The joyous day 'gan early to appear, 
And fair Aurora from her dewy bed | 
Of aged Tithone "gan herſelf to rear, | 
With roſy cheeks, for ſhame as bluſhing red 


Spenſer. | 
| The hee with honied thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth ſing, 
And the waters murmuring, 
With ſuch conſort as they keep, 
Entice the det feather'd fleep. Miltox, 
His detoy locks diſtill'd 
Ambroſia. Milton. 


Beſides the ſuccour which cold Ancien yields, 
The rocks of Hernicus and dewy fields. Dryden. 


DE'XTER. adj. [Latin.] The right; 


not the left. A term uſed in heraldry. | 
| Diaco'usTrcs. n. /. 


My mother's blood 
Runs on the dexter cheek, and this ſiniſter 
Bounds in my ſire's. _ Shakſpeare. 
DEXTE'RITY. . /. [ dexteritas, Lat.] 
1. Readineſs of limbs; activity; readi- 
neſs to attain {kill; ſkill ; expertneſs. 
2. Readineſs of contrivance ; quickneſs 
of expedient ; ſkill of management. 
His wiſdom, by often evading from peril, 
was turned rather into a dexterity to deliver him- 
felf from dangers when they preſſed him, than 
Into a ,providence to prevent and remove them 


afar off. Bacon. 
They attempted to be knaves, but wanted art 
and dexterity. South, 


The ſame Proteſtants may, by their dexterity, 
make themſelves the national religion, and 
diſpoſe the church-revennes among their paſtors, | 

Sift, 

Dez'xTEROVS. adj. [ dexter, Latin. ] 
1. Expert at any manual employment ; 
active; ready: as, a dexterous work- 


man, 
For both their dext'rour hands the lance could 
Wield. . opc. 
2. Expert in management; ſubtle; full of 
expedients. 
They confine themſelves, and are dexterous | 
managers enough of the wares and products of 


that corner with which they content themſelves. 
Lecce. 


D-e'xTEROUSLY, adv. [from dexterous.] 
Expertly ; ſkilfully; artfully. 
The magittrate ſome imes cannot do his own 
office dexteroufly, but by acting the miniſter. 
Seuth. \ 
But then ray ſtudy was to cog the dice, 
And dext*roufly to throw the lucky ſice. Dryden. 


D#'xTRAL. adj. [ dexter, Latin, ] The 
right ; not the left. : 
As for any tunicles or ſkins, which ſhould 
hinder the liver from enabling the dextral parts, 
we mult not conceive it diffuſeth its virtue by. 


mere irradiation but by its veins and proper veſ- 
Brown's Vilgar Errours, 


| 


| 


| 


D122 
DerxTra'tiTyY. 5. /. {from dextral.) The 
— of being on the right, not the left, 
e. ? 

If there were a determinate prepotency in the 
right, and ſuch as ariſcth from a conſtant roat in 
nature, we might expect the ſame in other ani- 
mals, whoſe parts are alſo differenced by dex- 
trality. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Dian E TES. n. /. [Nac dilns.] A morbid 
copiouſneſs of urine; a fatal colliqua- 

tion by the urinary paſſages. 


An increaſe of that ſectetion may accompany 
the general colliquations; as in fluxes, beQic 
ſweats and coughs, diabetes, and other conſump- 
tions, Derham's Phyſico» Theology. 

DraBo'LiCAL. N adj. from diabolus, 

Drago rex. Latin. ] Devikſh; par- 
taking of the qualities of the devil; im- 
pious; atrocious; nefarious; pertaining 
to the devil. 

This, in other beaſts obſerv'd, 

Doubt might beget of Aabeliet pow'r, 
Active within, beyond the ſenſe of brute. Mi/e. 

Does not the ambitious, the envious, and the 
revengeful man know very well, that the thirſt 
of blood, and affectation of dominion by vio- 
lence and oppreſſion, is a moſt diube/ical outrage 
upon the laws of God and Nature. L' Eftrange. 

The practice of lying is a diabolicul exerciſe, 
and they that uſe it are the devil's children. Ray. 

Damned ipirits muſt needs be all envy, de- 
ſpair, and rage; and have ſo much of a diabslical 

nature in them, as to with all men to ſhare their 
miſery. | Atterbury. 


ſyrup of poppies. 
LMH] The 
doctrine of ſounds. 


DTADEM. 3. /. [diadema, Latin.] 
1. A tiara; an enſign of royalty bound 
about the head of eaſtern monarchs. 
Tae ſacied diadem in pieces rent, — 
And purple robe gored with many a wound. 


2. The mark of royalty worn en the 


head; the crown. 5 

| A crown, 5 

Golden in ſhew, is but a wreath of thorns; | 

Brings dangers, troubles, cares, and fleepleſs. 

nights, | 
To him who wears the regal diadem. Milton. 
Why ſhonld he raviſh then that diadgm 

From your grey temples, which the hand of time 

Mutt ſhortly plant on his ? Denham. 
Faction, that once made diadems her prey, 
And ftopt our prince in his triumphant way, 

Fled like a miſt before this radiant day. Reſcem. 

Dr'aDpEmeD. adj. [from diadem. ] Adorn- 


ed with a diadem ; crowned. 
Not fo, when diadem'd with rays divine, 
Touch'd with the flame that breaks from virtue's 
ſhrine, 
Her prieſteſs muſe forbids the good to die, 
And opes the temple of eternity. Pepe. 


Dr'aDROM. u. ſ. [N adeeut.] The time in 
which any motion is performed; the 


vibration. 6 | 

A gry is one tenth of a line, a line one tenth 
of an inch, an inch one tenth of a philoſophical 
foot, à philoſophical foot one third of a pendu- 
lum; whoſe diadroms, in the latitude Ae. 
five degrees, are each equal to one ſecond of 
time, or a ſixtieth of a minute. Lacie. 


Di#'rtsrs. . J. [Adige The ſepa- 
ration or disjunction of ſyllables; as 


ae. 


DIACO'DIUM. n. ,. TB.] The 


Spenſer, 
A lift the coblers* temples tics, | 
To keep the hair out of their eyes; 
From whence 'tis plain the diad:m, | 
That princes wear, derives from them. Sw#ſe. 


time in which a pendulum performs. its 9 


DIA 
Dra 6NoO'sPICK, n. 7. n A 
cbr ry by which a diſeaſe is diſtin. 
guiſhed from others. 8 
I ſhall lay down ſome indiſputable marks of 
| this viee, that whenever we ſee the tokens, we 
may conclude the plague is in the houſe :—let 
us hear your diagne/lichs, Collier on Pride, 
One of our phyſicians proved diſappointed of 
his prognoſticks, or rather diagnoſtics. Harvey. 
DIA'GONAL. ach. Lau ·] Reach- 
ing from one angle to another, ſo as to 
divide a parallelogram into equal parts. 
The monſtroſity of the badger is ill- contrived, 
and with ſome diſadvantage ; the ſhortneſs being 
fixed unto the legs of one fide, that might have 
been more properly placed upon the diagene! 
movers. Brewn's Vulgar Erroure, 
All forts of ſtone compoſed of granules, will 
eut and rive in any duection, as well in a per- 


pendicular, or in a diagenal, as horizontally and 
parallel to the fide of the ſtrata. Woodward. 
Dr a'GonaL. n. Fa [from the adjective.] 
A line drawn from angle to angle, and 
dividing a ſquare into equal parts. 
Wnen a man has in his mind the idea of twe 
lines, viz. the fide and diaganal of a ſquare, 
whereof the diagonal is an inch long, he may have 
the idea alſo of the diviſion of that line into a 
certain number of equal parts. Locke, 
D1a'GONALLY. adv. [from diagonal. ] In 
a diagonal direct ion. 
The right and left are not defined by phila- 
ſophers according to common acceptation, that 
is, reſpectively from ene man unto another, or 
any conſtant fite in each, as though that ſhould 
be the right in anc, which, upon confront or 
facing, ſtands athwart or diagonally unto the 
other; but were diſtinguiſhed according unte 
their activity, and predominant locomotion, on 
the either fide, Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
DiAGRAM. . /. [Ja ga .] A delinea- 
tion of geometrical ſigures; a mathe- 
matical ſcheme. 
Many a fair precept in poetry is like a ſeeming 
demonſtration in the mathematicks; very ſpe- 
cious in the diagram, but failing in the mechanick 
| operation. Dryden, 
Why do not theſe perſons make a diagram of 
theſe cogitative lines and angles, and demon- 
ſtrate their properties of perception and appetite, 
as plainly as we know the other properties of 
triangles and circles? Bentley, 


ah 


'| DiaGry'DIATES. #. % [from diagrydium, 


Lat.] Strong purgatives made with dia- 
rydium. 

All cholerick humours ought to be evacuated 
by diagrydiates, mixed with tartar, or ſome acid, 
or rhubarb powder. . Floyer, 

DVAL. . /. [ diale, Skinner.]- A plate 
marked with lines, where a hand o 


ſhadow ſhows the hour. | 
O, gentlemen, the time of life is ſhort : 

To ſpend that ſhortneſs baſely were too long, 

Though life did ride upon a dials point, 

Still ending at th' arrival of an hour. Shatſpeare, 
If the motion be very flow, we perceive it not: 

we have no ſenſe of the accretive motion of plants 

or animals; and the fly ſhadow fteals away upon 

the dial, and the quickefl eye can diſcover ng 

more than that it is gone. Glanville, 


| Drart-PLATE. n. /. [dial and plate.) That 


ou which hours or lines are marked. 
Strada tells us that the two friends, being cach 
of them poſſeſſed of a magnetical ncedle, made 
1 a kind of dial-plete, inſcribing it with the four 
and twenty letters, in the fame manner as the 
hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
diul- plute. Addiſon's Spectuter. 


DIALECT. n. /. [ Palhexoce J 

1. The ſubdiviſion of a language; as the 
Attic, Doric, Tonic, Zolic dialects. 
2. Style; manner of expreſſion, _ ' 


( 


4 


| 


DIA 


When themſelves do practiſe that whereof 
they write, they change their dialect ; and thoſe 
-words they ſhun, as if there were in them ſome 


ſecret ſting, Hooker, 
3. Language; ſpeech. 
. In her youth 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialet?, 
Such as moves men. Shakſprare, 


If the conferring of a kindneſs did not bind 
the perſon upon whom it was conferred to the 
returns of gratitude, why, in the univerſal d 
of the world, are kindneſſes fill called obliga- 
tions ? ; South, 

Driarr'ericAL. adj. [from dialecticb.] 
Logical; argumental. 

Thoſe dialeFical ſubtleties, that the ſchoolmen 
employ about phyſiological myſteries, more de- 
claie the wit of him that uſes them, than increaſe 
the knowledge of ſober lovers of truth, Boyl/e. 


DIALE'CTICEK. n. /. [Sanxrixr. ] Lo- 
gick ; the art of reaſoning. | 
Di ALLIxG. In. . [from dial.] The ſcie- 
terick ſcience; the knowledge of 
ſhadow ; the art of conſtructing dials 
on which the ſhadow may ſhow the 


hour. 


Drautsr. a. /. [from dial.] A con- 
ſtructer of dials. 
Scientifick dialifls, by the geometrick conſi- 


derations of lines, have found out rules to mark 


out the irregular motion of the ſhadow in all lati- 
tudes, and on all planes. Moxon, 


Disx'ocisT. n. /. [from dialogue.] A 


ſpeaker in a dialogue or conference ; a | 


writer of dialogues. - 


DVALOGUE. . / LANs. A con- 
ference; a converſation between two or 
more, either real or feigned. 


Will you hear the dialogue that the two Jearned 
men have cotnpiled in praiſe of the owl and 
cuckoo? Shakſpeare.' 

Ob, the impudence of this wicked ſex! Laſ- 
civious dialogues are innocent with you. Dryden. 

In eaſy dialogues is Fletcher's praiſe ; | 
He mov'd the mind, but had not pow'r to raiſe. 

Dryden. 
To Di'aLoGUE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To diſcourſe with another; to confer. 


Doſt dia/2gue with thy ſhadow ? Shakſpeare, 


DiaAlx's fs. . f. [Iz>voic.] The figure 
in rhetorick by which ſyllables or words 
are divided. 

DIA'METER. =. /. [M and wirerr.] 
The line which, paſſing through the cen- 
tre of a circle, or other curvilinear figure, 
divides 1t into equal parts. 

The ſpace between the earth and the moon, 


according to Ptolemy, is ſeventeen times the 


diameter of the earth, which makes, in a grofs 
account, about oac hundred and twenty thouſand 
miles. 5 Oh Raleigh. 
The bay of Naples is the molt delightful one 
that I ever ſaw : it hes in almoſt a round figure 
of about thirty miles in the diameter. Addiſen, 
Prx/meTRA1. adj. [from diameter.] De- 
ſcribing the diameter; relating to the 
diameter. 


D1a'METRALLY. adv. {| from diametral. 
According to the direction of a diame- 
ter; in direct oppoſition. 

Chriſtian piety is, beyond all other things, dia- 
mctrally oppoſed to prophaneneſs and impiety of | 
actions. Hamn:end, 

Diame'TriCAL, adj. [from diameter. 


1. Deſcribing a diameter. | | 
Vol. I. 


| Dramt'TtRICALLY. adv. 


DIA 
2. Obſerving the direction of a diameter. 


The fin of calumny is ſet in a moſt diametrical 
oppoſition to the evangelical precept of loving our 
neighbours as ourſelves, - Gov. of the Tongue, 


from diametri- 
cal.] In a diametrical direction. 


He perſuaded the king to conſent to what was 
diametrically againſt his conſcience and his honour, 
and, in truth, his ſecurity, Clarendon. 

Thus intercepted in its paſſage, the vapour, 
which cannot penetrate the ſtratum d/ametrically, 
glides along the lower ſurface of it, permeating 
the horizontal interval, which is betwixt the ſaid 
denſe ſtratum and that which lies underneath it. 

Woodward, 


Dramonxy. n, /. [diamant, Fr. adamas, 
Latin. ] 


The diamond, the moſt valuable and hardeſt of 
all the gems, is, when pure, perfectly clear and 
pellucid as the pureſt water; and is eminently 
diſtinguiſhed from all other ſubſtances by its vivid 
ſplendour, and the brightneſs of its reflexions. 
It is extremely vmious in ſhape and ſize, being 
found in the greateſt quantity very ſmall, and the 
larger ones extremely ſeldom met with. The 
largeſt ever known is that in the poſſeſſion of the 
Great Mogul, which weighs two hundred and 
ſeventy-nine carats, and is Computed to be 
worth ſeven huntlred and ſeventy-nine thouſand 
two hundred and forty four pounds. The dia- 
mond hears the force of the ſtrongeſt fares, except 
the concentrated ſolar rays, without hurt; and 
even that infinitely fierceſt of all. fires does it no 
injury, unleſs ditected to its weaker parts, It 
bears a glaſs houſe fire for many days, and if 
taken carefully out, and ſuffered to cool by de- 
grees, is found as bright and beautiful as before; 
but if taken haſtily out, it will ſometimes crack, 
and even ſplit into two or three pieces. The 
places where we have diamonds are the Eaſt In- 
dies and the Braſils; and though they are uſually 
found clear and colourleſs, yet they are ſome- 
times ſlightly tinged with the eolours of the 
other gems, by the mixture of ſome metalline 
particles, Hill on Foſſils, 

Give me the ring of mine you had at dinner; 
Or, tor the diamond, the chain you promis'd. 

| on, Shakſpeare. 

I fee how thine eye would emulate the diamond : 
thou haſt the right arched bent of the brow. 

| Shakſpeare. 

The diamond is preferable and vaſtly ſuperior 
to all others in luſtre and beauty: as alſo in 
hardneſs, which renders it more durable and 
laſting, and therefore much more valuable, than 
any other ſtone, Wendward. 


The diamant is by mighty monarchs worn, 
Fair as the fiar that uſhers in the morn. Blackmore, 

The lively diamond drinks thy pureſt rays, 
Collected light, compact. Thomſon, 


D1'aPASE. n. /. [Ja wa. A chord 
including all tones. The old word for 
diapaſon. See DiaPrasoN. 


And 'twixt them hoth a quadrant was the baſe, 
Proportion'd equally by ſeven and nine; 
Nine was the circle ſet in heaven's place, 
| All which compacted made a good diapaſe. 
| Spenſer, 
The ſwcet numbers and melodious meaſures, 
With which I wont the winged words to tie, 
And make a tunefal diapaſe of pleaſures, 
Now being let to run at liberty. Spenſer. 


Diaya'sow, n. /. [M wa. J 


Diapaſen denotes a chord which includes all 
tones: it is the fame with that we call an eighth, 
or an octave; becauſe there are but ſeven tones 
or notes, and then the eiglith is the ſame again 
with the firit. Har ris. 

It difcovereth the true coincidence of ſounds 
into diapaſens, which is the return of 9 

ace 


„ 


— 


— 


| ſound, 


| 


DIA 


Harſh din "oh 
Broke the fair muſick that all creatures made 
To their great Lord, whoſe love their motion 
ſway'd | 
In perfect diapaſon, whilſt they ſtood 
In firſt obedience, and their ſtate of good. Miltor, 
Many a ſweet riſe, many as ſweet a fall, 
A full-mouth diapaſon (wallows all, GCrafiaw, 
From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began ; 
From harmony to barmony 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 
The diapaſon cloſing full in man. Dryden, 


DTAPER. . / [diapre, Fr. of uncertain 
etymology. ] 

I. Linen cloth woven in flowers, and 
other figures; the fineſt ſpecies of 
figured linen after damaſk, 


Not any damſel, which her vaunteth moſt 
In ſkilful knitting of ſoft filken twine ; : 
Nor any weaver, which his wot k doth boaſt 
In diaper, in damaſk, or in lyne, 
Might in their diverſe cunning ever dare 
| With this ſo curious net-work to compare. 


penſer. 


2. A napkin; a towel. 
Let one attend him with a filver baſon 
Full of roſe-water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the ewer, a third a diaper. Shak, 


To Drarts. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To variegate; to diverſify ; to flower. 

For fear the ſtones her tender foot ſhould wrongs 
The ground he ſtrew'd with flowers alt along, 
And diaper'd like the diſcolour'd mead. Spenſer. 

Flora uſed to cloath our grand-dame Earth 
with a new livery, diapered with various flowers, 
and chequered with delightful objects. Howel, 

2. To draw flowers upon clothes. 

If you diaper upon folds, let your work be 
broken, and taken, as it were, by the half; for 
reaſon tells you, that your fold muſt cover ſome- 
what unſeen. Peackam on Drawing. 


Drarnane'tiTy. n. . [from JKapania.] 


tranſmitting light. 

Becauſe the outward coat of the eye ought te 
de pellucid, to ttanſnut the light, which, if the 
eyes ſhould always ſtand open, would be apt to 
grow dry and ſhrink, and loſe their diaphancity z 
therefore are the eye - lids ſo contrived as often to 
wink, that ſo they may, as it were, glaze and 
varniſh them over with the moiſture they con- 
tain. Ray. 


Diarna'xNICK. adj. [Io and gal, 
Tranſparent ; pellucid; having the 
power to tranſmit light. Is 

Air is an element ſuperior, and lighter thag 
water, through whole vaſt, open, ſubtile, diapha- 
nick, or tranſparent body, the light, afterwards 
created, eaſily tranſpired. Raleigh. 


DIA'PHANOUS. adj. Ide and pat.] 
Tranſparent ; clear; tranſlucent ; pel- 
Incid ; capable to tranſmit light. 
Ariſtotle calleth light a quality inherent or 
cleaving to a diaphanou; body. Raleigh, 
When he had taken off the inſect, he found in 
the leaf very little and diaphandus eggs, exactly 


like to thoſe which yet remained in the tuhes o 
the fliy's womb. Ray. 


D1iaPHORE'TICK. adj. [Noe] Su- 
dorifick ; promoting -a diaphorefis or 
perſpiration ; cauſing ſweat. 

A diaphoretick medicine, or a ſudorifick, is 
ſomething that will provoke ſweating. att. 
Diaphoreticks, ur promoters of perſpiration, 
help the organs of digeſtion, bccauſe the attenua- 
tion of the aliment ges it perſpicable. Arbuth, 


- 


D1i'ayPHRAGH, . . [4 Pecs. 
1. The midrift which divides the upper 
cavity of the body from the lower. 


3 U 


Tranſparency; pellucidneſs; power of 


DIB 


2. Any divifion or 
2 hollow body. 

It conſiſts of a faſciculus of bodies, round, 
about one ſixth of an inch in diameter, hollow, 
and parted into numerous cells by means of dla- 


phragms thick ſet throughout the whole length 
of the body. Wood ward. 


DIARRHOEA. . /. [lage.] A 
flux of the belly, whereby a perſon fre- 
quently goes to ſtool, and is cured either 
by purging off the cauſe, or reſtringing 


the bowels. Quincy. 
During his diarrkea I healed up the fontanels. 
Wiſeman. 


Drarxrnor'TiICR. adj. [from diarrhea.) 
Promoting the flux of the belly; ſolutive; 
purgative. | 

Millet is diarrketic, cleanſing, and uſeful in 
diſeaſes of the kidneys. Arbuthnot. 


Di ARx. n. /. [diarium, Lat.] An ac- 
count of the tranſactions, accidents, 
and obſervations of every day; a 
journal. | a 

In ſea voyages, where there is nothing to be 
ſeen but ſky and ſea, men make diaries; but, in 
land-travel, wherein ſo much 1s to be obſerved, 
they omit it. Bacon. 

I go on in my intended diary. Tatler, 

Dia'sTOLE. n. /. LM e.] | 

1. A figure in rhetorick, by which a ſhort 
ſyllable is made long. 

2. The dilatation of the heart. 

The ſyſtole ſeems to reſemble the forcible 
bending of a ſpring, and the diaftole its flying out 
again to its natural ſtate. Ray. 

. Dra'sTYLE. [Ma, and vac, a pillar. ] A 

ſort of edifice, where the pillars ſtand at 

ſuch a diſtance from one another, that 
three diameters of their thickneſs are 
allowed for intercolumniation. Harris. 


DI1ATE'SSERON. n. /, [of Ne, and rioige, 
four,] An interval in muſick, com- 
poſed of one greater tone, one leſſer, 


? 


and one greater ſemitone : its propor- 


tion being as four to three. It 1s called, 
in muſi 

| Harris. 

DriAro'x IR. [of Yar, ] The ordi- 
nary ſort of muſick which 22 by 
different tones, either in aſcending or 


deſcending. It contains only the two 
p eater and leſſer tones, and the greater 
— arris. 


 Diaze'urick Tore. [of d andGuy op] 
In the ancient Greek muſick, disjoined 

+  two-fourths, one on each ſide of it; and 
Which, being joined to either, made a 


fifth. This is, in our muſick, from A |. 


to B. 

They allowed to this diazentic& tone, which is 
our La, Mi, the proportion of- nine to eight, as 
being the unalterable difference of the fifth and 

fourth, Harris, 
- D1'BBLE. #. /. [from dipfel, Dutch, a 
ſharp point, Sinner; from dabble, Ju- 
nius.] A ſmall ſpade; a pointed in- 
ſtrument with which the gardeners make 
holes for planting. 
Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, 
and ſpade, , a 
By line and by garden is made. 
=  Tufer's Huſbandry, 
Di'ss TONE. . . A little ſtone which 
children throw at another ſtone, 


partition which divides | 


compoſition, a perfect fourth. | 


DIC 


I have ſeen little girls exerciſe whole hours to- 
gether, and take abundance of pains, to be ex- 


pert at dib/ftones, Lecke, 
Dica'ciTy. u. 1 [dicacitas, Lat.] Pert- 
neſs ; ſaucinels. Dis. 


DICE. =. /. The plural of die. See PIB. 


It is above a hundred to one againſt any par- 
ticular throw, that you do not caſt any given ſet 
of faces with four cubical dice; becauſe there 
are ſo many ſeveral combinations of the fix faces 
of four dice: now, after you have caſt all the 
trials but one, it is ſtiil as much odds at the laſt 
remaining time, as it was at the firſt, Bentley. 


To Dice. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
game with dice. 
I was as victuouſly given as a gentleman need 


to be; virtuous enough; ſwore tittle ; diced not 
above ſeven times a weck. Shakſpeare 


Dr'ce-nox. n. /. [dice and box.] The 
box from which the dice are thrown. 


What would you ſay, ſhould you ſee the 
ſparkler ſhaking her elbow for a whole night to- 
gether, and thumping the table with a dice-hox? 


Addiſon. 
Dr'ces. n. . [from dice.) A player at 
dice; a gameſter. 
They make marriage vows 
As falſe as dicers' oaths. Shakſpeare. 


Dieu. This word ſeems corrupted from 
| dit for do it. \ . 
* Rich men fin, and I eat root: 
Much good dick thy good heart, Apemantus. 
|  Shatſpear''s Timon, 
Dicno“rohx. u. / [Wxorouia.] Diftri- 


bution of ideas by pairs. | 
Some perſons have diſturbed the order of na- 
ture, and abuſed their readers by an affectation 
of dickotomies, trichotomies, ſevens, twelves, &c. 
Let the nature of the ſubject, confidered together 
with the defign which you have in view, always 
determine the number of parts into which you 
divide it, k Watts. 
Dick ENS. A kind of adverbial exclama- 
tion, importing, as it ſeems, much the 
ſame with the devil ; but I know not 
whence derived. | | 
Where had you this pretty weathercock ?— 
I cannot tell what the dictens his name is my 
huſband had him of. a Shakſpeare. 
What a dic&ens does he mean by a trivial ſum ? 
— — But ha'n't you found it, fir? Congreve. 
Di'cxrn of Leather. n. ſ. [dicra, low 
Lat.] Ten hides. Dia, 
To DICTATE. v. a. [difo, Lat.) 
To deliver to another with authority; 
to declare with confidence. 


The ſpoils of elephants the roofs inlay, 

And ſtudded amber darts a golden ray; 

Such, and not nobler, in the realms above, 

My wonder di&ates is the dome of Jove. Pope. 
Whatſoever is diated to us by God himſelf, 


— * 
. 


believed with full aſſurance. Watts. 


Di'cTATE. n. /. [difatum, Lat.] Rule or 
maxim delivered with authority ; pre- 
ſcription ;. preſcript, 

Thoſe right helps of art, which wilt ſcarce be 


found by thoſe who ſervilely.confine themſelves 
to the diFates of others. 

F credit what the Grecian di&ates ſay, 
And ' Samian ſounds o'er Scota's hills convey. 
| | Prior. 
Pape. 


— 


Then let this dietate of my love prevail. 


act or practice of. dictating or pre- 
ſeribing. Diũ. 


Locke, 


Dicrta'rion. n. J. [from diate.) The 


ꝙ— 


or hy men who are divinely inſpired, muſt be 
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DICTATOR. n. . [Latin.] 

1. A magiſtrate of Rome, made in times 
of exigence and diſtreſs, and inveſted 
with abſolute authority. 


Kind diFators made, when they came home, 
Their vanquiſh'd foes free citizens of Rome. 


4 aller . 

* with honour tam'd Rome's foreign 
oes ; | 

But patriots fell, ere the di&ator roſe. Prier, 


2. One inveſted with abſolute authority. 

Unanimous they all commit the cate 
And management of this main enterprize 
To him, their great diFator. Milton - 

3. One whoſe credit or authority enables 
him to direct the conduct or opinion of 
others. | 

Nor is it a ſmall power it gives one man over 
another, to have the authority to be the di&ator 
of principles, and teacher of unqueſtionable 
truths, Locke, 

That riches, honours, and outward ſplendour, 
ſhould ſet up perſons for di&ators to all the reſt 

| of mankind, is a moſt ſhameful invaſion of the 
right of our underſtanding. Watts, 

DrcTaTo'R1AL. adj. [from difator.] Au- 
thoritative z confident ; dogmatical 
everbearing. 

A young academick often dwells upon a 
journal, or an obſervator that treats of trade and 
politicks in a diFatorial ſtile, and is laviſh in the 
praiſe of the author, 0 Watts, 

DicTa'TorRs nie, u. /. [from didator.] 
1. The office of dictator. 

This is the ſolemneſt title they can confer 
under the princedom, being indeed a kind of 
dictatorſſ ip. | Motion. 

2. Authority; inſoleat confidence. 

This is that perpetual diFatorfhip wich is ex- 

erciſed by Lucretius, though often in the wrong. 

| | Dryden. 
Di'crTaTuRE. . . [difatura, Latin.) 
The office of a dictator; dictatorſhip. 

; * Did. 
Dicriox. a. /. [ didion, French; dictio, 

Lat.] Style; language; expreſſion. 

There appears in every part of his dictien, or 
expreſſion, a kind of noble and bold purity. 

Dryden. 
DrerroxARY. 2. /. [difionarium, Lat.] 

A book containing the words of any lan- 
guage in alphabetical order, with ex pla- 

nations of their meaning; a lexicon ; 

a vocabulary; a word- book. 

Some have delivered the polity of ſpirits, and 
left an account that they ſtand in awe of charms, 
ſpells, and conjurations; that they are afraid of 
letters and characters, notes and daſhes, which, 
ſet together, do ſignify nothing; and not only in 
the dictionary of man, but in tne ſubtler vocabu- 
lary of Satan. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Is it ſuch a fault to tranſlate ſimulacta images? 
I fee what a good thing it is to have a good ca- 
tholick dictionary. Stillingflect. 

An army, or a parliament, is a collection of 


men; a di&ionary, or nomenclature, is a collec- 
tion of words. | Watts. 
Dip. of ds. [bib, Saxon. ] 
1. The preterit of 40. | 
Thou canft not ſay I did it. Shakſpeare, 


What did that greatneſs in a woman's mind? 
Ill lodg*s, and weak to act what it deſign'd. 
Dryden. 
2. The ſign of the preter-imperfeR tenſe, 
or perfect. 
When aid his pen on learning fix a brand, 
Or rail at arts he did not underftand? Dryden. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed emphatically ; as I 
did really love him. 


Dipa'cTICAL, 2 DVA xT1x0;.] Pre- 


| Dipa'cTick, Je ceptive; giving pre- 


DIE 


cepts : ns a didafick poem is à .pdem f 


that gives rules for ſome art; as the 
Georgicks,.. ' » + ,* | 
The means uſed to this purpoſe are 
Ai dacłical, and partly protreptical ; demonſtrat- 
ing the truth of the goſpel, and then urging the 
| profeſſors of thoſe truths to be ſtedfaſt in the 
faith, and to beware of infidelity. Ward on Infid. 


D1'DaPPER, n, / [from dip.] A bird 


that dives into the water. 


Dipasca'LiCk, adi. [IIzoxanne] Pre- 
ceptive ; didaQtick ; giving precepts in 
ſome art, | 

I found it neceſſary to form ſome ſtory, and 
give a kind of body to the poem: under what 
ſpecies it may be comprehended, whether wy 
calict or heroick, I leave to the judgment of the 
criticks. Prior. 

To Di'vDprR. v. a. [diddern, Teut. zittern, 
Germ.] To quake with cold ; to ſhiver. 
A provincial word, Skinner. 

D1ivsr. The ſecond perſon of the preter 
tenſe of do.” See Div. 

Oh laſt and beſt of Scots! who didf main- 
tain 
Thy country's freedom from a foreign reign. 


ryden. 

Dipv'crion. 2. / [didufiio, Latin. ] 
Separation by withdrawing one part 
from the other. 

He ought to ſhew what. Kind of firings they 
are, which, though ſtrongly faſtened to the inſide 
of the receiver and ſuperhcies of the bladder, 
muſt draw as forcibly one as another, in compa- 
tiſon of thoſe that within the bladder draw ſo as 
to hinder the diduFion of its fides, Boyle, 


To DIE. v. a. [deag, Saxon, a colour, ] 
To tinge; to colour; to ſtain. 
So much of death her thoughts 
Had entertain'd, as died her cheeks with pale. 
Milton. 
All white, a virgin ſaint ſhe ſought the ſkies ; 
For marriage, though it ſullies not, it dies. 
Dryden. 
Diz. n. /. [from the verb.] Colour; 
tincture; ſtain; hue acquired. 
It will help me nothing 
To plead mine innocence; for that die is on me, 
Which makes my whit'ſt part black. Shkatſp. 

We have dainty works of feathers of won- 
derful luſtre, excellent dics, and many. Bacon, 

Darkneſs we ſee emerges into light, 

And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night: 

Ev*n heav*n itſelf receives another die, 

When wearied animals in ſlumbers lie 

Of midnight caſe; another, when the grey 

Of morn preludes the ſplendor of the day. 
Dryden. 

It is ſurpriſing to ſee the images of the mind 
ſtamped upon the aſpect; to ſee the cheeks take 
the die of the paſſions, and appear in all the 
colours of thought. Collier of the Aſpet. 

To DIE. v. n. [deadian, Sax, 
1. To loſe life; to expire; to paſs into 
another ſtate of exiſtence. 

Thou doſt kill me with thy falſehood; and it 
grieves me not to die, but it grieves me that thou 
art the murtherer. Sidney, 

Nor did the third his conqueſts long ſurvive, 
Dying ere ſcarce he had begun to live. Addiſon, 

Oh let me live my own, and die ſo too! 

To live and die is all I have to do. Denham, 


2. To periſh by violence or diſeaſe. 


The dira only ſerved to confirm him in his firſt 


opinion, that it was his deſtiny to die in the, en- 

ſuing combat. Dryden. 
Talk not of life or ranſom, he replies; 

Patroclus dead, whoever meets me, dies : 

In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace; 

But leaſt the ſons of Priam's hateful race: 

Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore? 

The great, the good Patroclus is no more 


3. It has by before an inſtrument of death. 
partly | 


DIE 


He, far thy better, was foredoom'd to die; | 


And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortality? Pope. 


Their yuung men ſhall die by the ſword; their 
ſons and daughters ſhall die by famine. Feten. 
4. o before a diſeaſe, 
hey often come into the world clear, and 
with the appearance of ſound bodies; which, 
notwithſtanding, have been infected with diſeaſe, 
and have died F it, or at leaſt have been very in- 
firm. Wiſeman, 
5. For commonly Before a privative, and 
of before a poſitive cauſe: theſe prepo- 
itions are not always truly diſtinguiſhed. 
At firſt ſhe ſtartles, then ſhe ſtands amaz'd; 
At laſt with terror ſhe from thence doth fly, 
And loaths the wat'ry glaſs wherein ſhe gaz'd, 
And ſhuns it fill, altho* for thirſt ſhe die. 
Davies. 
He in the loaden vineyard dies for thirtt, 
Acddiſon. 
Hipparchus being paſſionately fond of his own 
wife, who was enamoured of Bathyllus, leaped 
and died of his fall, Addiſen. 
6. To be puniſhed with death. 
If I die for it, as no leſs is threatened me, the 
king my old maſter muſt be relieved. Shatſp. 
What is the love of our neighbour ?— 


— The valuing him as the image of God, one for 
whoin Chriſt died. Hammond. 


7. To be loſt; to periſh; to come to 
nothing. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ? 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companion making, 
Uſing _ thoughts which ſhould indeed have 
die 
With them they think en. Shakſpeare's Macheth, 
If any ſovereignty, on account of his pro- 
perty, had been veſted in Adam, which in truth 
there was not, it would have died with him. 
Locke. 
Whatever pleaſure any man may take in 
ſpreading whiſpers, he will find greater ſatiſ- 
faction by letting the ſecret die within his own 
breaſt. Spectator, 
8. To fink; to faint. 
His heart died within him, and he became as 
a ſtone, r Samuel, 
9. [In theology.] To periſh everlaſt- 
ingly. 
So long as God ſhall live, ſo long ſhall the 
damned die. Hate till on Providence, 
10. To languiſh with pleaſure or tender- 
neſs. | 
To ſounds of heav'nly harps ſhe dies away, 
And melts in viſions of eternal day. Jope. 
11. To vaniſh, 
This battle fares like to the morning's war, 
When dying clouds contend with growing light. 
Shakſpravre, 
The ſmaller ſtains and blemiſhes may die 
away and diſappear, amidſt the brightneſs that 
ſurrounds them; but a hlot of a deeper nature 
caſts a thade on all the other beauties, and dark- 
ens the whole character, Addiſen's Spectator. 


12. [In the ſtyle of lovers.] To languiſh 
with affection. 


The young men acknowledged, in love-letters, 
that they died for Rebecca. Tatter. 


13. To wither, as a vegetable. 

Except a corn of wheat fall into the ground, 
and die, it abideth alone; but if it 4%, it bring- 
eth forth much fruit. John, 

14. To grow vapid, as liquor. 
D1s. n. /. pl. dice. [de, Fr. dis, Welſh.] 
1. A ſmall cube, marked on its faces with 
numbers from one to ſix, which game- : 
ſters throw in play. 


Keep a gameſter from the dice, and a good 
ſtudent from his book, and it is wonderful. 


* pare. 


D1-F 


I have ſet my life upon a'caſt,, - 
And Iwill ſtand the hazard of the die. Shatſp. 
He knows which way the lot and the die ſhall 
fall, as perfectly as if they were already caſt. 
Sour. 
2. Hazard; chance. 1 
Eftſoons his cruel hand fir Guyon ſtaid, 
Temp'ring the paſſion with adviſement flow, 
And muft'ring might on enemy diſmay d 7 
For th" equal die of war he well did know. ' 
Fairy Queen, 
So both to battle fierce arranged are; 
In which his harder fortune was to fall 
Under my ſpear: ſuch is the die of war. 
Fairy Queen. 
Thine is th' adventure, thine the victory: 
Well has thy fortune turn'd the die for thee, 


| Dryden. 
3. Any cubick body. | 
Young creatures have learned ſpelling of words 
by having them paſted upon little flat tablets or 
dies. . Watts. 
DiE. n. /. plur. dies. The ſtamp uſed 


in coinage, 


Such variety of dies made uſe of by Wood iu 
ſtamping his money, makes the diſcovery of 
counterfeits more difficult. Swift, 


Dr'tr. . /. [from die.] One who fol- 
lows the trade of dying; one Who dies 
clothes, 


The fleece, that has been by the dier ſtain'd, 
Never again its native whiteneſs gain'd. 
Walter. 
There were ſome of very low rank and pro- 
feſſions who acquired great eſtates: coblers, 
diers, and ſhoemakers gave public ſhows to the 
ople. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
DET. a. /. [dieta, low Latin; Matra. j. 
1. Food; proviſions for the mouth 
victuals. a 


They cared for no other delicacy of fare, or 
curioſity of diet, than to maintain life. Raleſgh. 

Time may come, when men 

With angels may participate; and find 
No inconvenient diet, nor too light fare. 
Milt, 
No part of diet, in any feaſon, is ſo healthful, 
ſo natural, and ſo agreeable ro the ſtomach, as 
good and well-ripened fruits, Temple, 
Milk appears to be a proper dret for human 
bodies, where acrimony is to be purged or avoid- 
ed; but not where the canals are obſtructed, it 
being void of all ſaline quatity. Arbuthnat. 


2. Food regulated by the rules of medi- 


eine, for the prevention or cure of any 
diſeaſe. 

I commend rather ſome diet for certain ſeaſons, 

than frequent uſe of phyſick; for thoſe diets alter 
thc body more, and trouble it leſs. Bacon, 

1 refrained myſelf to ſo regular a diet, as to 

eat fleſh but once a-day, and little at a time, 
without ſalt or vinegar. 1 cmple, 

3. Allowance of proviſion. | 

For his diet, thære was a continual diet given 

him by the king, Jeresii alli. 


To Di Er. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To feed by the rules of medicine, 
She dlets him with fatting every day, 
The ſwelling of his wounds to mitigate, 
And made nim pray both early and cke late, 
Fairy Queer, 
FX .£ 


Shevww a while like fearful war, 
To diet rank minds fick of happiness, 
And purge th' obſtructions wiiich begin- to ſtop. 
Our very veins of ite, Saukjprave;s; Hem „ix. 
He was not taken well; ne 16 not din d: 8 
The veins untill'd, our blood is cold; and then 
We powt upon the morning, are unapt , | 
To give or to forgive; but when we've ſtuff'd 
Theſe pipes, and theſe conveyances of blood, +. 
With wine and feeding; we have ſuppler ſouls 
Than our prieſtiiße fans; therefore Ilya 
im l . i 


Tiil ke be frets ty my requeſt, 


Shab prove, 
392 


Twill attend my huſband, be bis nurſe, 
Diet his fickneſs; for it is my office, Shatſp 
| Henceforth my early care 
Shall tend thee, and the fertile burden eaſe ; 
Till, dieted by thee, I grow mature 
In knowledge as the gods, who all things know. 

Milton. 

We have lived upon expedients, of which no 
country had leſs occafion : we have dieted a heal- 
thy body into a conſumption, by plying it with 
wife. 


phy ſiek inſtead of food, S Ii 
2. To give food to. 
I'm partly led to diet my revenge, 
For that I do ſuſpect the luſty Moor 
Hath leapt into my ſeat. GShakſpeare's Othello, 


3. To board; to ſupply with diet. 
To DiE r. v. n. 
1. To eat by rules of phyſick. 


2. Jo eat; to feed. 


I join with thee calm peace and quiet; 
Spare faſt, that oft with gods doth diet, Milton. 


D1'sr-DaINKx. 2. diet and 1 
Medicated liquors; drink brewed wi 
medicinal ingredients. 

The obſervation will do that better than the 
lady's diet-drinks, or apothecary's ns > 
ce. 

Di“ r. n. /. [from dies, an appointed 
day, Sinner; from diet, an old Ger- 
man word fignifying a multitude, 
Funius.] An aſſembly of princes or 
eſtates. 

An emperour in title without territory, who 
can ordain nothing of importance but by a diet, 
or aſſembly of the eſtates of many free princes, 
ecele ſiaſt ical and temporal. Raleigh. 

Ditrary. adj. from diet.) Pertaining 
to the rules of diet. \. - £2 

D1'sTer. n. /. [from diet.] One who 
preſcribes rules for eating ;' one who 
Prepares food by medicinal rules, 


He ſauc'd our broth as * had been ſick, 
And he her dieter. hakſpeare's Cymbeline. 


DiE rR'Tric Al. | adj, [N. ar rexn - ] Re 
D1iere'tick. \ lat 
ing to the medicinal cautions about the 
aſe of food. 


He received no other counſel than to refrain 
from cold drink, which was but a dietetical cau- 
tion, and ſuch as culinary preſcription might 
have afforded. Brewn's Vulgar Errours, 

This book of Cheyne's became the ſubject 
of converſation, and produced even ſeQs in 
the dietetic> philoſophy. Arbath, en Alim, 


To DI'FFER. v. n. [Aero, Latin. ] 
1. To be diſtinguiſhed from; to have pro- 
perties and qualities not the ſame with 


thoſe of another perſon or thing. 
If the pipe be a little wet on the inſide, it will 
make a differing ſound from the ſame pipe dry. 
acon. 
Thy prejudices, Syphax, won't diſcern 
What virtues grow from ignorance and choice, 
Nor how the hero differs from the brute, 
Addiſen's Cato. 
The ſeveral parts of the ſame animal der in 
their qualities, Arbuthnet, 


2. To contend; to be at variance. 


A wan of judgment ſhall ſometimes hear 
ignorant men differ, and know well within him- 
elf that thoſe which ſo differ mean one thing, 
and yet they themſelves never agree. Bacon. 

Here uncontroll'd you may in judgment fit ; 
We'll never differ with a crewded pit. Kobe. 


. To be of a.contrary opinion. 

10 things purely ſpeculative, as theſe are, and 
no ingredients of our faith, it is free to differ 
from one anutherin our opinions and ſentiments. 

Burnet's Theory. 


ating to diet; belong- 


DIF 
There are certain meaſures to be kept, which 
* | may leave a tendency rather to gain than to irritate 


thoſe who differ with you in their ſentiments. 
| Addiſon's Freehel der. 
Others differ with me about the truth and 
reality of theſe ſpeculations. Cheyne. 
DY'FFERENCE. 3. . aiſſerentia, Latin ] 
1. State of being diſtinct from ſomething 3 
contrariety to identity. 


Where the faith of the holy church is one, a 
| diffcrence between cuſtoms of the church doth 


no harm. Hooker. 
2. The quality by which one differs from 
another, | 


This nobility, or difference from the vulgar, 
was not in the beginning given to the ſucceſſion 
of blood, but to the ſucceſſion of virtue. Raleigh. 

Thus, born alike, from virtue firſt began 
The diff* rence that diſtinguiſh'd man from man: 
| Heclaim'd no title from deſcent of blood; 

But that, which made him noble, made him 
good. Dryden. 

Though it be uſeful to diſcern every variety that 
is to be found in nature, yet it is not convenient to 
conſider every difference that is in things, and 
divide them into diſtinct claſſes under every ſuch 
difference. Lucke, 


3. The diſproportion between one thing 
and another, cauſed by the qualities ot 


each. 

You ſhall ſee great difference betwixt our Bohe- 
mia and your Sicilia. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

Oh the ſtrange difference of man and man! 

To thee a woman's ſervices are due ; 
My fool uſurps my body. Shakſp. King Lear. 

Here might he ſeen a great difference between 
men practiſed to fight, and men accuſtomed 
only to ſpoil, Hayward. 

4+ Diſpute; debate; quarrel ; controverſy. 

What was the difference ? It was a conten- 
tion in publick, Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 
His weary of his life, that hath a difference 

| with any of them, and will walk abroad after 
daylight. Sandys. 

Nothing could have fallen out more unluckily 
than that there ſhould be ſuch differences among 
them about that which they pretend to be the 
only means of ending differences. Tilletſor. 

5. Diſtinction. 

Our conſtitution does not only make a difer- 
ence between the guilty and the innocent, but, 
even among the guilty, between ſuch as are 
more or leſs criminal, Addiſen"s Freckclder. 

6. Point in queſtion ; ground of contro- 
verſy. 

Are you acquainted with the difference 


That holds this preſent queſtion in the court? 
Shakſpeare. 


7. A logical diſtinction. 

Some are never without a difference ; and com- 
monly, by amuſing men with a ſubtilty, blanch 
the matter, Bacon. 


8. Evidences of diſtinction; differential 


marks. | 
Henry had the title of ſovereign, yet did not 

put thoſe things in execution which are the true 

marks and differences of ſovereignty. Davies. 


9. Diſtinct kind. 
This is notoriouſly known in ſome differences 
of brcak or fern. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
To Dr'FFERENCE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
To cauſe a difference; to make one 


thing not the ſame as another. _ 

Moſt are apt to ſeek all the differences of let- 
ters in thoſe articulating motions; whereas ſeve- 
ral combinations of letters are framed by the very 
ſame motions cf thoſe organs which are commonly 
obſerved, and are differenced by other concurrent 
cauſes. Holder. 

Graſs differenceth a civil and well cultivated 
region from a barren and deſolate wilderneſs. 

Ray. 


| 


DIF 
| We ſee nothing that differences the courage 
of Mneftheus from that of Sergeſthus. Pope: 


| Dr'eezreNT. adj. [from differ. ] 


1. Diſtinct; not the ſame. 
There are covered galleries that lead from the 

palace to five different churches. Addiſon, 

2. Of contrary qualities. 
The Britons change 

Sweet native home for unaccuſtom' d air, 

And other climes, where diff rent food and ſoil 

Portend diſtempers. Philips, 


3. Unlike ; diſſimilar. 

Neither the ſhape of faces, nor the age, nor 
the colour, ought to be alike in all figures, any 
more than the hair; becauſe men are as different 
from each other, as the regions in which they are 
born are different, Dryden's Dufrcjnoy. 

Happineſs confiſts in things which produce 
pleaſure, and in the abſence of thoſe which 

 £auſe any pain: now thefe, to different men, are 
very different things. * Locker 
DirFeRE'NTIAL Method, is applied to 
the doctrine of infinitefimals, or inti- 
nitely ſmall quantities, called the arith- 
metick of fluxions. It conſiſts in de- 
ſcending from whole quantities to their 
infinitely ſmall differences, and com- 
paring together theſe infinitely ſmall 
differences, of what kind ſoever they 
be: and from thence it takes the name 


of the differential calculus, or analyfis of 
infiniteſimals. Harris. 


Dr1'FFERENTLY. adv. [from different.) In 
- a different manner. | 
He may conſider how differently he is affected 
by the ſame thought, which preſents itſelf in a 
great writer, from what he is when he finds it 
delivered by an ordinary genius, Addiſen. 
D1'FFERINGLY. adv. [from differing. ] 
In a different manner. 
Such protuberant and concave parts of a ſur- 
face may remit the light ſo differingly, as to vary 
a colour. Beyle. 
DIFFICIL. adj. Ldiſicilit, Lat in.] 
1. Difficult; hard; not eaſy; not obvi- 
ous. Little uſed. 
That that ſhould give motion to an unweildy 
bulk, which itſelf hath neither bulk nor motion, 


is of as difficil apprehenſion as any myſtery in na- 
ture, Glamville's Scepſis, 
Latin was not more diſicil, 
Than to a blackhird *tis to whiſtle. Hudibras, 
2. Scrupulous ; hard to be perſuaded. 

The cardinal finding the pope difficil in grant- 
ing the diſpenſation,. doth uſe it as a principal 
argument, concerning the King's merit, that he 
had touched none of thoſe deniers which had 
t cen levied by popes in England. Bacon. 


DirricilxIss. 0 [ from difficil.] Dif- 
culty to be perſuaded ; incompliance ; 
impracticability. A word not in uſe, 
but proper. 
There be that in their nature do not affect 
| the good of others: the lighter ſort of malignity 
Iturneth but to a croſſneſs, or frowardneſs, er 
aptneſs to oppoſe, or diffcilneſs, or the like; 
but the deeper ſort, to envy and mere miſchief. 
Bacon, 
DI'FFICULT. adj. [ dificilis, Latin. } 
1. Hard; not eaſy; not facil. 
It is difficult in the eyes of this people. Zachary, 
| 2. Troubleſome ; vexatious. 
3. Hard to pleaſe ; peeviſh ; moroſe, 
D1'rricuLTLY. adv. [from aifficult.} 
Hardly ; with difficulty ; not eaſily. 


A man, who has always indulged himſelf in 
the full enjoyment of his ſtation, will difficu/tly 
be perſuaded to think any methods unjuſt that 
offer to continue it. Reger: Sermons. 


| 


DIF 


Durrievtrv. n. /. [from ie ]; dif- 
fieulte, French. ] 
1. Hardneſs; contrariety to ealineſs or 
facility. | 
The religion which, by this covenant, we en- 
gage ourſelves to obſerve, is a work of labour 
and difhculry ; a ſervice that requires our greateſt 
care and attention. Rogers. 
2. That which is hard to accomplih ; | 


that which is not eaſy, | 
They miſtake difficulties for impoſſibilities: a 
pernicious miſtake certainly; and the more per- 
nicious, for that men are ſeldom convinced of 
it, till their convictions do them no good. South. 

3. Diſtreſs; oppoſition. | 

Thus, by degrees, he roſe to Jove's ſmperial ſcat: 
Thus difficulties prove a ſoul legitimately great. 
Dryden, 
4. Perplexity in affairs; uneaſineſs of cir- 


cumſtances. 

They lie under ſome diſfculties by reaſon of 
the emperor's diſpleaſure, who has forbidden 
their manufactures. Addiſon on Italy. 

5. Objection", cavil. 
Men ſhould conſider, that raiſing difficu/ties 
concerning the myſteries in religion, cannot 
make them more wiſe, learned, or virtuous, 
Swift, 
To DIFFI'DE. v. n. [diffido, Latin.]' 
To diſtruſt; to have no confidence in. 
a With hope and fear 
The woman did the ne ſolution hear: 
The man diffdes in his own augury, 
And doubts the gods. Dryden. 
D1'rr1DENCE. n./. [from diffide. ] 
1. Diſtruſt; want of confidence in others. 

No man almoſt thought himſelf ſecure, and 
men durſt ſcarce commune or talk one with ano- 
ther; but there was a general diffidence every 
where. Bacon's Henry v1it. 

You have brought ſcandal 
! To Ifracly difftdence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, propenſe enough before 
To waver. Renee " Milton's Agoniftes, 
2. Doubt; want of confidence in our- 
ſelves. ; 

If the evidence of its being, or that this is 
its true ſenſe, be only on probable proofs, our 
aſſent can reach no higher than an aſſurance or 
diffidence ariſing from the more or leſs apparent 
probability of the proofs. Locke. 

Be filent always when you doubt your ſenſe ; 
And ſpeak, though ſure, with ſeeming difftdence. 

| Pope. 

Whatſoever atheiſts think on, or 9 
they look on, all do adminiſter ſome reaſons for 
ſuſpicion and diffdence, left poſhbly they may be in 

the wrong; and then it is a fearful thing to fall 
mto the hands of the living God. Bentley. | 


Di'FF1DENT. adj. | from diffide.] 


1. Diſtruſtful; doubting others, | 
Be not diffdent 
Of wiſdom; ſhe deſerts thee not, if thou 
Diſmiſs not her, when moſt thou need'ſt her 
nigh. Milten, 
Pliny ſpeaks of the Seres, the ſame people 
with the Chineſe, as being very ſhy and drffident 
in their manner of dealing, Arbul not. 
2. Doubtful of an event, uſed of things ; 
uncertain. 
I was really ſo diffident of it, as to let it lie 
by me theſe two years, juſt as you now ſee it. 
: Pope. 
3. Doubtful of himſelf; not confident, * 
I am not ſo confident of my own ſufficiency, 
as not willingly to admit the counſel of others ; 
but yet I am not ſo diffdent of myſelf, as bru- 
tiſhly to ſubmit tv any man's dictates. 
King Charles, 
Diſtreſs makes the humble heart dient. 
Clariſſa. 


To DIFFIND. v. a. [diffindo, Latin. ] 
To leave in two; to ſplit, Dia. 


DIF 


act of cleaving or ſplitting. Die. 
DirpLa'TION. 1. /. [ difflare, Lat.] The 
act of ſcattering with a blaſt of wee. 
* ict. 
Dr'FFLVENCE. * [from difluo, Lat. 
D1'FFLUENCY, he quality of falling 
away on all ſides; the effect of flui- 
dity ; the contrary to conſiſtency. 
Ice is water congealed by the frigidity of the 
air, whereby it acquireth no new form, but ra- 
ther a conſiſtence or determination of its difflu- 


ency; and amitteth not its eſſence, but condi- 
tion of fludity. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Dr'FFLUENT. adj. [ difluens, Lat.] Flow- 
ing every way; not conſiſtent ; not 
fixed. 

DI'FFORM. adj. [from forma, Latin. ] 
Contrary to umform ; having parts of 
different ſtructure; diſſimilar ; unlike ; 
irregular: as, a difform flower, one 
of which the leaves are unlike each 
other. | 

Tue unequal refractions of difform rays pro- 
ceed not trom any contingent irregularities ; 


ſuch as are veins, an uneven poliſh, or fortuitous 

poſition of the porcs of glaſs. Newton. 
Dirro'kMITY. a. / | from diſſorm.] Di- 
| verſity of form; irregularity ; diſſimi- 
| litude. 
| While they murmur againſt the preſent diſpo- 
| ſure of things, they deſire in them a diffſormity 
from the primitive rule, and the idea of that 
mind that formed all things beſt. Brown. 


DiFrFRA'NCHISEMENT. 7. / [| franchiſe, 
French. ] The act of taking away the 
privileges of a city. 

To DIFFU'SE. v. a. [ dif/uſus, Latin. ] 

1. To pour out upon a plane, fo that the 
liquor may run every way ; to pour 
without particular direction. 

When theſe waters began to riſe at firſt, long 
before they could ſwell to the height of the 
mountains, they would df themſelves every 
Way. | Burnet's Theery, 

2. to ſpread; to ſcatter; to diſperſe. 

Wiſdom had ordain'd 
Good out of evil to create y inſtead 
Of ipirits malign, a better Jace to bring 
Into their vacant room, and thence diffuſe 

| His good tv worlds, and ages, infinite. Milton, 

| No ſect wants its apoſtles to propagate and 

: difuſe it. Decay of Piety. 

| A chief renown'd in war, 

Whoſe race ſhall bear aloft the Latian name, 

And through the conquer'd world diffuſe our 


fame. Iden. 
His eyes difſus'd a venerable grace, 
And charity itſelf was in his face. Dryden, 


Dirru'sE. adj. 4 e Latin.] 

1. Scattered; widely ſpread. 

2. Copious; not conciſe. 

Dir ru's Ep. Fru apc adj. [from diffuſe. ] 
This word ſeems to have ſignified, in 
Shalſpeare's time, the ſame as wild, 


uncouth, irregular. 
Let them from forth a ſawpit ruſh at once, 
With ſome difuſed ſong. Shakſpeare, 
He grows like ſavages, 
To ſwearing and ſtern looks, diffus'd attire, 
And every thing that ſeems unnatural Shat{p, 


Direv'sevLy. adv. [from adifſuſed.] 
Widely ; diſperſedly ; in manner of that 
which is ſpread every way. 

Diryv'sEDNESS. n. /. [from diffu/cd.] 
The ftIte of being diffuſed ; diſper- 


fon, : 


| DigFv's Ly. dv. [from diffu/e,] 


| Drrypr'sston, 9. %. Lalſiſio, Latin.] The 


| 


þ 
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1. Widely ; extenſively. 

2. Copioully ; not p 

Dirru's ion. u. J. [from Wye) 

1. Diſperſion ; the ſtate of being ſcattered 
every Way. 

Whereas all bodies act either by the commu- 
nication of their natures, or by the impreſſions 
and ſignatures of their motions, the diffuſion of 
ſpecies viſible ſeemeth to participate more of the 
former operation, and the ſpecies audible of the 
latter. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 

A ſheet of very well ſleeked marbled paper 
did not caſt diſtinet colours upon the wall, nor 
throw its light with an equal diffuſion; but threw 
its beams, unſtained and bright, to this and that 
part of the wall, Boyle on Colours, 

2. Copiouſneſs ; exnberance of ſtyle. 

Direv'sive. adj. [from diffuſe. ] 

1. Having the quality of ſcattering any 
thing every way. 

Diffufroe of themſelves, where'er they paſs 
They make that warmth in others they expect: 

Their valour works like bodies on a glats, 
And does its image on their men projet, Dryd. 


2. Scattered; diſperſed; having the quality 
of ſuffering diffuſion, 


All liquid bodies are diſſuſtve; for their parts, 
being in motion, have no connexion, but glide 
and fall off any way. Burnet, 

No man is of ſo general and diffufive a luſt, as 
to proſecute his amours all the world over. South, 

The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight, 
Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward thoot, and kindle as they paſs, 
And with diffufrve light adorn their heav'nly 

place. Dryden. 

Cheriſh'd with hope, and fed with joy it grows ; 
Its cheerful buds their opening bloom diſcloſe, 
Aud round the happy ſoil diffufive vdour flows, 

Feier. 


3. Extended. 

They are not agreed among themſelves where 
infallibility is ſeated ; whether in the pope alone, 
or A council alone, or in both together, or in the 
difſuſive body of chriſtians. Tilletſen. 

Drirrv'siveELy. adv. [from di fiſive.] 


Widely ; extenſively ; every» WAY. 
Direv'sivexEss. . /. [from diffuſive.] 


diffuſing ; the ſtate of being diſſuſed. 
2. Want of conciſeneſs; large compals of 
expreſſion, | 
The fault that I find with a modern legend, is 
its diffy/rveneſs : you have ſometimes the whole 
hde of a medal over-run with it. Addi/. on Med, 


To DIG. v. a. pret. dug, or digged ; part, 


paſſ. dug, or digged. die, Saxon, a 
ditch ; dyger, Daniſh, to dig.] 
1. To pierce with a ſpade. 
Then ſaid he unto me, Son of man, dig nuw 
in the wall; and when 1 had digged in the wall, 
I beheld a door. Exetici, 
2. To form by digging. | 
Seck with heart and mouth to build up tle 
walls of Jeruſalem, which you have broken 
down; and to fill up the mines that vou have 
digged, by craft and fuliicty, to overthrow the 
ſame, Ilhitgft. 
He built towers in the deſert, and d/gged many 
wells; for he had much cattle. 2 Chronicles, 
3. To cultivate the ground by turning it 
with a ſpade, | 
The walls of your garden, without their fur- 
niture, look as ill as thoſe of your houſe; fo 
that you cannot dig up your garden too often, 


Be firſt to dig the ground, be firſt to burn 
The branches lopt. Dryden's Virgil. 
4. To pierce with a ſharp point. 


A rav'nous vulture iu his upcn'd fide 


| Her crovk ed Leak and cruel talons tried; 


1. Extenſion; diſperſion; the power of 


Temple, ; 
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Still for the growing liver digg'd his breaſt, 
The growing liver fill ſupplied the feaſt. Dryd. 
5. To gain by digging. +, 4 
It is digg 
and all parts of the earth contingently ; as the 
pyrites. Windward, 
Nor. was the ground alone requir'd to bear 
Her annual income to the crooked ſhare ; 
But greedy mortals, rummaging her ſtore, 
Digg d ſiom her entrails firſt the precious ore. 
mr Dryden's Ovid. | 
To Dis. v. n. To work with a ſpade; 
to work in making holes, or turning 


the ground, 
They long for death, but it cometh not; and 
dig for it more than for hid treaſures. Job. 


The Italians have often dug into lands, de- 
ſcribed in old authors as the places where ſtatues 
or obcliſks ſtood, and ſeldom failed of ſucceſs. 

Addiſon's Travels. 
To Dis up. v. a. To throw up that 
which is covered with earth. 

If I digg'd up thy forefathers graves, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It would not flake mine ire. Shakſpeare. 

Dis amy. n. /. [&yawia.] Second mar- 
riage; marriage to a ſecond wife after 
the death of the firſt: as bigamy, having 
two wives at once, 

Dr. Champny only proves, that -archbiſhop 
Cranmer was twice married; which is not de- 
nied: but brings nothing to prove that ſuch 
bigamy, or digamy. rather, deprives a bilhop of 
the lawful uſe of his power of  ordaining. 

Biſhep Ferne. 

Dr'cerENT. adj. [ digerens, Latin. ] That 

has the power of digeſting, or cauſing 

digeſtion, Did. 

Dr'cesr. n. /. {digefa, Latin.) The 

pandect of the civil law, containing the 
Opinions of the ancient lawyers. 

I had a purpoſe to make a particular dige, o. 


-recompilement to the laws of mine own nation. 
Bacon. 


Laws in the dige ſhew that the Romans ap- 
plied themſelves to trade. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


To DIGE'ST. v. a. [digero, digeſtum, 
Latin. ] 

1. To diſtribute into various claſſes or re- 
— to range or diſpoſe methodi- 

2. 3 in the ſtomachy ſo as that 
the various particles of food may be ap- 


plied to their proper uſe. 
If little faults, proceeding on diſtemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our 


eye, 
When capital crimes chew'd, ſwallow'd, and 
digefled, 
Appear ? Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
Each then has organs to 457% bis food; 
One to beget, and one receive, the brood. Prior. 
3. To ſoften by heat, as in a boiler, or in 
a dunghil: a chymical term. | 
4. To range methodically in the mind; to 
apply knowledge by meditation to its 
proper uſe. 
Choſen friends, with ſenſe refin'd, 
Learning digeſied well. Thomſon, 
5. To reduce to any plan, ſcheme, or 
method. 
Our play 


Leaps o'er the vaunt and firſtlings of thoſe broils, | 
*Ginning i' th* middle: ſtarting thence away 
To what may be digeſted in a play. Shatſpeare. 


6. To receive without loathing or repug- 


nance ; not to reject. : 

Firſt, let us go to dinner. 
-—Nay, let me praiſe you while I have a ſtomach, ' 
No, pray thee, let it ſerve for table- talk; 


1 


ed out of even the higheſt mountains, 1- 


: 


things 1 
| Shakſpeare's Mer. of Fen. 


1 ſhall digef it. 


leſſons of civility, 

7. To receive and enjoy. 

Cornwal and Albany, | 

With my two daughters dowers, digeff the third. 

' Shakſpeare. 

8. [In chirurgery.) To diſpoſe a wound 
to generate pus in order to a cure. 

To Diex's r. v. u. To generate matter, 
as a wound, and tend to a cure. 

Digx'sTRR. 1. from digeft.] 

1. He that digeſts . pee. 

2. He that digeſts or concocts his food. 


People that are bilious and fat, rather than 
lean, are great eaters and ill digeerr. Arbuth. 
3. A ſtrong veſſel or engine, contrived by 
M. Papin, wherein to boil, with a very 
ſtrong heat, any bony ſubſtances, ſo as 
to reduce them. into a fluid. ſtate, 
Quincy. 
4+ That which cauſes or ſtrengthens the 
concoctive power. ck. 
Rice is of excellent uſe for all illneſſes of the 
ſtomach, a great reftorer of health, and a great 
digeſter. , Temple, 
Di16Ee'sTIaLE. adj. [from digeſt.) Capa- 
ble of being digeited or concocted. 
Thoſe medicines that purge by ſtool are, at the 
firſt, not dige/iible by the ſtomach, and there- 
fore move immediately downwards to the guts. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
Digx's riox. n. /. [from digeſt. ] 
1. The act of digeſting or concocting food 
in the ſtomach. 
Now good digefion wait on appetite, 
And health on both. Shakſpeare's Macbet l. 
Digeſlion is a fermentation begun, becauſe 
there are all the requiſites of ſuch a fermentation ; 
heat, air, and motion : but it is not a complete 


fermentation, becauſe that requires a greater time 


than the continuance of the aliment in the ſto- 
mach: vegetable putrefaction reſembles very 
much animal digen. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

Quantity of tood cannet be determined by 
meaſures and weights, or any general Leſhan 
rules; but muſt vary with the vigour or decays 
of age or of health, and the uſe or diſuſe of air or 
of exerciſe, with the changes of appetite; and 
then, by what every man may find or ſuſpect of 
the preſent ſtrength or weakneſs of dige/tion. 

Temple. 

Every morſe] to a ſatisfied hunger, is only a 

new labour to a tired digeſtion. South, 
2. The preparation of matter by a chymi- 
cal heat, 

We conceive, indeed, that a perfect good con- 
coction, or r or maturation of ſome 
metals, will produce gold. Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

Did chymick chance the furnaces prepare, 
Raiſe all the labour-houſes of the air, 

And lay crude vapours in digefon there? 
Blackmore, 
3. Reduction to a plan; the act of me- 
thodiſing; the maturation of a deſign. 

The digeſtion of the counſels in Sweden is made 
in ſenate, conſiſting of forty counſellors, who are 
generally the greateſt men. Temple. 

4. The act of diſpoſing a wound to gene- 
rate matter. 
5. The diſpoſition of a wound or ſore to 


generate matter. 


The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge of | 


matter, is by ſurgeons called digeftion, 
Dice'sTrvE. adj. from dige/l.] 
i, Having the power to cauſe digeſtion, 
or to ſtrengthen the ſtomach. 


Sharp, 


210 ; 
Then, howſoe'er thou ſpeak ſt, Wong her A ghilfaory.menfiruum, or 2 digaive pre! 


+ The pleaſance of numbers is, that rudeneſs and] 
_ batbariſm might the better taſle and digef. the 
2 | 


D 1 


Paration, drawn from ſpecies or individuals, 
whoſe ſtomachs peculiarly diſſolve lapidebus bo- 
dies. w* 4d; x4 rown's Vulgar Errors. 

2. Capable by heat to ſoften and ſubdue. 

The earth and ſun were in that very fate; the 
one active, piercing, and digeſtide, by its hekt ; 
the other paſſive, receptive, 'and ftored with 
materials for ſuch a product ion. Hale. 

3. Methodiſing; acjuiting. 

To buſineſs, ripen'd by digeſive thought, 
This future rule is into method brought. Dry. 

Dice'sTivE. n. /. [from digeſt. An ap- 
plication which diſpoſes a wound to 
generate matter, 

I dreſſed it with digefives. Wiſeman. 

Drce'sTure, n. . Concoction. Not 
uſed. 

Neither tie yourſelf always to eat meats of eaſy 
digeſture; ſuch as veal, ſweetbreads. Harvey. 

Di1'6ctR, n. /. [from dig.] One that 
opens the ground with a ſpade. 

When we viſited mines, we have been told 
by diggers, that even when the ſky ſeemed clear, 

| there would ſuddenly ariſe a ſteam ſo thick, that 
it would put out their candles. Boyle, 

7b Dionr. v». a. [dihxan, to prepare, 
to regulate, Saxon, ] 

1. To dreſs; to deck; to bedeck; to 
embelliſh ; to adorn. It ſeems always 
to ſignify the paſt : op paſſive 
is dight, as dighted in Hudibras la per- 
haps improper. as; 

Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſters pale; 
And love the high embowed roof, 
Wich antick pillar, maſſy proof; 
And ſtoried windows richly digt, 
Caſting a dim religious light, 

Juſt ſo the proud inſulting laſs 
Array'd and dizhted Hudibras. 

2. To put on. 

On his head his dreadful hat he dight, 
Which maketh him inviſible to fight, Hubb, Tale. 

Dre. n. ſ. [digitus, Latin! 

1. The meaſure of length containing three 
fourths of an inch. 

If the inverted tube of mercury be but twenty 
five digits high, or ſomewhat more, the quick- 
filver will not fall, but remain ſuſpended in the 

tube, becauſe it cannot preſs the ſubjacent mer- 
cury with ſo great a force as doth the incumbent 
cylinder of the air, icaching thence to the top 
of the atmoſpheie. Boyle's Spring of the Air. 

2. The twelfth part of the diameter of 
the ſun or moon. | 

3. Any of the numbers expreſſed by ſingle 
figures; any number to ten: ſo called 
from counting upon the fingers. 

Not only the numbers ſeven'and nine, from 
conſiderations abfiruſe, have been extolled by 
moſt, but all or moſt of other digits have been 
as myſtically applauded. B owns Vulg, Errours, 

Dr'61TATED. adj, [from digitus, Latin.] 
Branched out into diviſions like fingers : 
as a digitated leaf is a leaf compoſed of 
many {mall leaves. 

For animals multifidous, or ſuch as are.digi- 
tated, or have ſeveral diviſions in their feet, there 
are but two that are uniparous; that is, men 
and elephants. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Di6LADIA'TION. n. / [ digladiatio, Lat.] 
A combat with ſwords ; any quarrel or 
conteſt, | 

Ariſtotle ſeems purpoſely to intend the che- 
riſhing of contioverfial dig/adiations, by lis own 
affection of an intricate obſcurity. Glanville, 


D1'6n1yieD. adj. [from digniſy.] In- 


Milton, 
Hudibra:; 
#4 


velted with {ome dignity: it is uſed 
chiefly of the clergy. 


r 


Dirt 


Abbots are ſtiled dignified 


Exaltation. 
I grant that where a noble and ancient de- | 
ſcent and merit meet in any man, it is a double 
dignification of that perſon. MWalton's Angler. 
To DIGNIFV. v. 4. 
faciog; Latin.] | q 
1. To advance; to prefer; to etalt. 
Uſed chiefly of the clergy. 


2. To honour; to adorn; to give luſtre | 


to; to improve by ſome adventitious 
excellence, or honourable diſtinction. 
|; ; Such a day, | 
So fought, ſo follow'd, and ſo fairly won, 
Came not till now to digniſy the times 
Since Cæſar's fortunes! Shakſpeare's Henry rv. 
Not that we think us worthy ſuch a gueſt, 
But that your worth will dignify our feaſt. 
| Ben Jonſon, 
No turbots dignify my boards; 


ink. 


But gudgeons, flounders, what my Thames af- 


fords. Pope. 
DioxiTary. n. ,. [from dignus, Latin. ] 
A clergyman advanced to ſome dignity, 
to ſome rank above that of a parochial 
prieſt. 

If there be any dignitaries, whoſe preferments 
are perhaps not liable to the accuſation of ſuper- 
fluity, they may be perſons of ſuperior 7 

| Swift, 
Dis Nirv. n. /. [ dignitas, Latin. ] 
1. Rank of elevation. 

Angels arc not any where ſpoken ſo highly of 
as our Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, and are not 
in dignity equal to him, Honker, 

2, Grandeur of mien ; elevation of aſpect. 

Some men have a native dignity, which will 
procure them more regard by a look, than ethers 
can obtain by the moſt imperivus commands. 

Clariſſa. 
Advancement preferment ; high place. 


Faſter than ſpring- time ſhow'rs comes thought | 


on thought, 


And not a thought but thinks on dignity. Shakſp. ; 


Por thoſe of old, 
And theſe late dignities heap'd up to them. Shakſ 


4. [Among eccleſiaſticks.] By a dignity we 
underftand that promotion or prefer: 
ment to which any juriſdiction is an- 


nexed, Aylifje's Parergon. 
5. Maxims; general principles: vg 
Jeral. 


The ſciences concluding from dignitics, and 
principles known by themſelves, receive not ſa- 
tis faction from probable reaſons, much leſs from 
bare aſſeverations. Brown, 

6. [In aſtrology. ] The planet is in dig- 
ny when it is in any ſign. 


D16N0'TION. > [from dignaſco, Lat.] 
Diſtinction; diſtinguiſhing mark. 

That temperamental dignotions, and conjec- 
ture of prevalent humours, may be collected 
from ſpots in our nails, we are not averſe to 
concede. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


- 76 DIGRE'SS. v. n. Laa Latin. ] 


1. To turn aſide out of the road. 


2. To 8 from the main deſign of |- 
diſcourſe, or chief tenour of an argu- 


ment. N 
In the purſuit of an argument there is hardly 
room te digreſi into a particular definition, as of- 
ten as a man varies the fignification of any term. 


A To wander; to expatiate. 
It ſeemeth (to digre/s no farther) that the 
axtarians, ſpreading ſo far, cannot be the If- 
raelites. 


4. To go out of the right way, or com- 


: * 
* . 


— 


Locke , { 


from dignus and | 


Brererwocd. 1 


DIL 


If clerks, 20 taviog f mon track; to tranſgreſs; to' deviate. |? 
fome dignity in the church. Ayliffe's Parergon. | TT BS MW | 


Dicniyica'tTiON, . . [from dignify.] | 


Nat in uſe. E 
Il em come to keep my word, 
Though in ſome part am forced to digreſs, 
| Which at more leiſure I will fo excuſe. ' 
Ax you ſhall well be ſatisfied, Shakſpeare. 
Thy noble ſhape is but a form of wax, 
Digre/Jing from he valour of a man, Shakſp 
Diokk'ss oN. u. /. [digreſſio, Latin. ] 
1. A 1 deviating from the main te- 
nour or deſign of a diſcourſe. 

The good man thought ſo much of his late 
conceived commonwealth, that all other matters 
were but digreſſions to him, 

| He, the knew, would intermix 
Grateful digreſſions, and ſolve high diſpute 
With conjugal careſſes. Milton, 


| Here ſome digre/ſon I muſt make, t' accuſe 


Thee, my forgetful and ungrateſul muſe. 
| Wy Denham. 
To content and fill the eye of the underſtand- 
ing, the beſt authors ſprinkle their works with 
pleaſing digrefſions, with which they recreate the 
minds of their readers. | Dryden, 
2, Deviation. | 
The digre/ſion of the ſun is not equal; but, 
near the equino&ial interſections, it is right and 
greater; near the ſolſtices more oblique and 
leſſer, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Dijubica Tiox. n. f. [dijudicatio, Lat. | 
Judicial diſtinction. 
Dikk. n. /. ay Saxon; dyl, Erſe.] 
I. A channel to receive water. 
The dykes are fill'd, and with a roaring ſound 
The riſing rivers float the nether ground. Dryd. 
The king of dykes than whom no ſluice of 
mud 
With deeper ſable blots the filver flood. 


Pope. 
2, A mound to hinder inundations. 


a deluge, and all the art and induſtry of man is 

not ſufficient to raiſe up dykes and ramparts 

againſt it, Cooley. 

To DILACE RATE. v. a. [ dilacero, 
Latin. To tear; to rend; to force 
iu two. 

The infant, at the accompliſhed period, ſtrug- 
gling to come forth, di/acerates and breaks thoſe 
parts which reſtrained him before . Brown, 

Di1LACERA'TION. n. /. [from dilaceratio, 
Latin.] The act of rending in two. 

The . greateſt ſenſation of pain is by the ob- 
ſtruction of the ſmall veſſels, and di/aceraticn of 
the nervous fibres. 

To DiLa'NIaTE. v, 4. [dilanio, Lat.] 
To tear; to rend in pieces. 

Rather than they would d the entrails of 
their own mother, and expoſe her thereby to be 
raviſhed, they met half way in a gallant kind. 


To DILAPIDATE. v. 2. [ dilapido, La- 
tin.] To go to ruin; to fall by decay. 
DiLayida'TiION. n. / [ dilapidatio, Lat.] 
The incumbent's ſuffering the chancel, 
or any other edifices of his eceleſiaſtical 
living, to go to ruin or decay, by neg- 
lecting to repair the ſame: end it like- 
wiſe extends to his committing, or ſuf- 
fering to be committed, any wilful 
waſte in or upon the glebe-woods, or 
any other inheritance of the church, 
N Ayliffe's Parergon. 
Tis the duty of all church-wardens to prevent 
the dilapidations of the chancel and mar ſion- 
houſe belonging to the rector or vicar. He. 
DirATABITLTITY. m/e [from dilatable.] 
The quality of admitting extenſion. 


We take notice of the wonderful di/atabi/ity 
or extenſiveneſs of the gullets of ſerpents: I have 


* 


taken two aduls mice vut of the Remach of an 


* 
. 


ay. 
a this continual contractibility and dilatabic 


Sidney, 


God, that breaks up the flood · gates ot ſo great 


Arbuthnot. 


Howel's England”s Tears. | 


DIL _ 
adder, whoſe neck was not bigger thin my little 
finger, R 


- 


lity, by different degrees of heat, the air is kept 
in a conſtant motion, Arbuthnot. 


'DIiLA'TABLE. adj. [from dilate.) Capa- 
ble of extenſion, | 

The windpipe divides itſelf into a great num- 
ber of branches, called bronchia : theſe end in 
ſmall air bladders, dil/atable and contrattible, ca- 
pable to be inflated by the admiſſion of air, and 
to ſubſide at the expulſion of it. Arbuthnot, 


DiLtaTta'T1ON. n. /. [ from dilatatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of extending into greater 
ſpace : oppoſed to contraction. 

The motions of the tongue, by contraction 
and dilatation, are ſo oF and fo ſubtle, that you 
can hardly conceive or diſtinguiſh them aright. 

Helder. 
2. The ſtate of being extended; the ſlate 


in which the parts ate at more diſtance 
from each other. 


Joy cauſeth a cheerfulneſs and vigour in the 
eyes; ſinging, leaping, dancing, and ſometimes 
| tears: all theſe are the effects of the dilatation, 

and coming forth of the ſpirits into the outward 
parts. Bacon: Natural Hiftory. 

The image of the ſun ſhould be drawn out 
into an oblong form, either by a dilatation of 


every ray, or by any other caſual inequality 
of the refractions. Newton, 


To DILA'E..», a. [dilato, Latin.] 


1. To extend; to ſpread out; to enlarge: 
oppoſed to contract. 
| But ye thereby much greater glory gate, 
| Than had ye ſort:d a 5 1 1 
For now your light doth more itſelf ate, 
And in my darkneſs greater doth appear. 
Spenſer, 
Satan alarm'd, 
Collecting all his might, dated Rood, 
Like Teneriff, or Atlas, unremov'd. 
Qpener of mine eyes, 
Dim erſt; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart, 
And growing up to godhead : which for thee 
- Chiefly 1 ſought; without thee can deſpiſe. 
Milton. 
Through all the air his ſounding ſtrings dilate 
Sorrow, like that which touch'd our hearts of 
late. Waller. 
Diffus'd, it riſes in a higher ſphere ; 
Dilates its drops, and ſoftens into air. 
I mark the various fury of the winds; 
Ts neither ſeaſons guide, nor order binds : 
hey now dilate and now contract their force; 
Various their ſpeed, but endleſs is their courſe. 


Milton, 


Prior, 


Prior. 


The ſecond refraction would ſpread the rays 
one way as much as the firſt doth another, and ſo 


dilate the image in breadth as much as the firſt 
doth in length, Newten . 


2. To relate at large; to tell. diffuſely - 
and copiouſly, 

But he would not endure that woful theam 

For to dilate at large; but urged ſore, . 
With piercing words, and pitiful implore, 
Him haſty to ariſe. Fairy Queen. 
I obſerving,. : 
Took once a pliant hour, and found good means 
To draw from her à prayer of earneſt heart 
That I would all my pilgrimage late, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe bad ſomething heard, 
But not diſtinctively. Shakſpeare's Othello, 
To DiLAa'TE.. v. u. 
1. To widen; to grow wide. 

His heart dllates and glories in his ſtrengtb. 
Addiſan, 
2, To ſpeak largely and copiouſly. 

It may. be behoveful far princes, in matters of. 

grace, to tranſact the ſame publickly, and by 
themſelves; or their miniſters to dilate upon it, 
and improve their luſtge, by any addition or 
| eloquence of ſpeech, Clarendea,. 
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| DIL 
Drra'ror. n. ſ. [from dilate.) That 


which widens or extends. 

The buccinatores, or blowers up of the cheeks, 
and the dilators of the noſe, are too ſtrong in 
cholerick people. Arbuthnot. 

Dr'.atorINEss, n, /. [from dilatory.] 
The quality of being dilatory; flow- 
neſs ; fluggiſhneſs. 

DIVLATORY. adj.. [dilatoire; Fr. dila- 
torius, Lat.] Tardy ; flow; given to 
procraſtination; addicted to delay; 
ſluggiſh ; loitering. 

An inferior council, after former tedious ſuits 
in a higher court, would be but —_— and ſo 
to little purpoſe. ayward, 

What wound did ever heal but by degrees ? 
Thou know'ſt we work by wit, and not by 
| witchcraft ? 

And wit depends on dilatory time. Shakſpeare, 

Theſe cardinals trifle with me ; I abhor 
This dilatory ſloth, and tricks of Rome. Shakſp. 
Dilatory fortune plays the jilt 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools and knaves. 


Otaway, 
A dilatory temper commits innumerable cruel- 
ties without deſign. Addiſon's Spectator. 


Dirr'eriov. n. . Ldilectio, Latin.] The 
act of loving ; kindneſs. 

So free is Chriſt's dilection, that the grand 
condition of our felicity is our belief. Boyle, 

Dilemma. 2. . [Wnups.] 

1. An argument equally concluſive by con- 
trary 1 A young rhetori- 
cian applied to an old ſophiſt to be 
taught the art of pleading, and bar- 

ined for a certain reward to be paid, 
when he ſhould gain a cauſe. The 
maſter ſued for his reward, and the 
ſcholar endeavoured to elude his claim 
by a dilemma: If I gain my cauſe, I 
ſhall withhgld your pay, becauſe the 
judge's award will be againft you ; if I 
Joſe it, I may withhold it, becauſe I 
ſhall not yet have gained a cauſe, On 
the contrary, ſays the maſter, if you 
gain your cauſe, you muſt pay me, be- 
cauſe you are to pay me when you gain 
a cauſe ; if you loſe it, you muſt pay 
me, becauſe the judge will award it. 
A dil:mma, that Morton uſed to raiſe benevo- 
lence, ſome called his fork, and ſome his crotch. 
Bacen's Hemy v11, 
Hope, whoſe weak being ruin'd is 
Alike if it ſucceed, and if it miſs; 
Whom good or ill does equally confound, / | 


And both the horns of fate's di/emma wound. 
Cervley, 


2. A difficult or doubtful choice ; a vex- 


atious alternative. 
A ſtrong dilemma in a deſp'rate caſe! 
To act with infamy, or quit the place, Swift. 
A dire dilemma, cither way I'm ſped; 
Tf foes they write, if friends they read, me dead, 
Pope. 


D1i't16zncr. n. * [ diligentia, Latin.] 


Induſtry; affiduity ; conſtancy in buſi- 
neſs; continuancę of endeavour ; unin- 
termitted application; the contrary to 
idleneſs. 
Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me. 
X 2 Timtiv, 
Brethren, give diligence to make your calling 
and election ſure. 2 Peter. 
DVLIGENT. adj. [diligens, Latin. ] 
1. Conſtant in application; perſevering in 
endeavour; aſſiduous; not idle; not 


/ negligent ; not lazy. 


DIM 
\ Seeſt thou 'a man diligent in his bufinefs, he 
ſhall land before kings. Proverbs, 
2. Conſtantly applied; proſecuted with 
activity and perſeverance ; aſſiduous. 
And the judges ſhall make diligent inquiſi- 
tion. Deuteronomy. 
DruioznTLy. adv, key diligent. | 
| With affiduity ; with heed and perſeve- 
rance; not careleſly ; not idly; not 
| Hegligently, | 
| If you inquire not attentively and diligently, 
you ſhall never be able to diſcern a number of 
| mechanical motions. Bacon, 
The ancients have diligently examined in what 
| conſiſts the beauty of good poſtures, Dryden. 
| 


Dir. =. /, [dile, Saxon.] An herb, 
which hath a ſlender, fibroſe, annual 
root ; the leaves are like thoſe of fen- 
nel; the ſeeds are oval, plain, ſtreaked, 
and bordered. _ | 

Dill is raiſed of ſeed, which is ripe * Auguſt. 
ortimer, 

DILU'CID. agj. [ dilucidur, Latin. ] 

1. Clear; not opaque. | 

2. Clear; plain; not obſcure. 

To Drt.v'ciparte. v. a. [from dilucidare, 
Latin.) To make clear or plain; to 
explain ; to free from obſcurity. 

"I ſhall not extenuate, but explain and diluci- 
date, according to the cuſtom of the ancients. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Drit.vcina'tiIon. 2. / [from dilucidatio, 
Latin.) The act of making clear; ex- 
planation; expoſition. 

DILUENT. adj. [ diluens, Latin.] Hav- 
ng the power to thin and attenuate 
other matter, 


 DrLvenT. u. 1 [from the adjective.] 


| That which thins other matter, 
There is no real dilvent but water : every fluid 
is diluent, as it contains water in it. Arbuthnot, 


To DILU'TE. v. 4. [ diluo, Latin.] 
1. To make thin; to attenuate by the 


admixture of other parts. 
Drinking a large doſe of diluted tea, as ſhe 
was ordered by a phyſician, ſhe got to bed, 
4 Locke. 
The aliment ought to be thin to dilute, de- 
mulcent to temper, or acid to ſubdue, Arbuth, 
2. To make weak. | 
The chamber was dark, left theſe colours 
} ſhould be diluted and weakened by the mixture 
of any adventitious light. Newton. 


DiLv'Te. adj. Thin; attenvated. 

If the red and blue colours were more dilute 

and weak, the diſtance of the images would be 

| leſs than an inch; and if they were more in- 
tenſe and full, that diſtance would be greater. 

Newton. 


Dir b rüs. n. /. [from dilute.] That 


| which makes any thing elſe thin. 
Water is the only diluter, and the beſt diſſol- 
vent of moſt of the ingredients of our aliment. 
Arbutlinot on Aliments. 


Dirv'riox. n. T [dilutio, Latin.) The 


act of making any thing thin or weak. 
Oppoſite to dilution is coagulation or thicken- 
ing, which is performed by diſſipating the muſt 
liquid parts by heat, or by inſiauating ſume tub- 
ſtances, which make the parts of the fluid co- 
here more ſtrongly. Arbutlinot en Aliments, 


Druvu'vian. adj. [from diluvium, Latin. ] 


Relating to the deluge. 1 

'  Suppole that this duννiν,i. lake ſhould riſe to 
the mountain tops in one place, and not diffuſe 
itſelf equally into all countries about. Burnet, 


DIM. am. —_ Saxon ; dy, Welſh ; 
dow, Erſe. 


D1M 


| 5 a quick ſight; not ſeeing 
early. 4 5 5 
For her true form how can my ſpark difcern; 

Which, dim by nature, art did never clear? 


Davies, 
2. Dull of apprehenſion. , 
The underſtanding is dim, and cannot by its 
natural light diſcover ſpiritual truths. Rogers, 
3. Not clearly ſeen; obſcure ; imper- 
fectly diſcovered, = 4 
We might be able to aim at ſome dim an 
ſeeming conception, how matter might begin to 
exifi by the power of that eternal firft Being. 
| | 2 ke, 


| - Something, as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus perhaps the cauſe of all we do, Pope: 
4. Obſtructing the act of viſion; not lu. 
minous; ſomewhat dark. 
Her face right wondrous fair did ſeem to be, 
That her broad beauty's beam great brightne(s 
threw | 
Through the dim ſhade, that all men might it ſce, 
| . : ; Spenſer, 
To Din. v. a. [from the adjective.] 
1. To cloud ; to darken ; to hinder from 
a full perception of light, and free ex- 


erciſe of viſion. | 
As where the Almighty's lightning brand does 


| light, 
It dims the dazed eyen, and daunts the ſenſes 
quite, Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 


It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that much 
uſe of Venus doth dim the fight ; and yet eunuchs, 
which are unable to generate, are nevertheleſs 
alſo dim ſighted. | Bacon, 

Every one declares againſt blindneſs, and yet who 
almoft is not fond of that wnich dims his fight? 

| Lecke. 

For thee I dim theſe eyes, and ſtuff this head, 

With all ſuch reading as was never read. Pope. 
2. To make leſs bright ; to obſcure. 

A ſhip that through the ocean wide, 

By conduct of ſome ſtar, dotu make her way, 

When as a ftorm hath dimm'd her truſty guide, 
Out of her courſe doth wander far aſtray. Spenſer. 

All of us have cauſe 
To wail the dimming of our ſhining ſtar. SHA. 
Thus while le ſpake, each paſſion dimm'd his 
face, , 
Thrice chang'd. Milton, 

The principal figure in a picture is like a king 

among his courtiers, Who dns all his attendants , 
Dryden, 


DIME/NSION. 2. / [dimenſio, Latin. ] 
Space contained in any thing; bulk; 
extent; capacity. It is ſeldom uſed 
but in the plural. The three dimen» 

ſions are length, breadth, and depth. 

He tried . | 
The tomb, and found the ſtraight dimen/ieny 
wide. Dryden. 
My gentleman was meaſuring my walls, and 
taking the dimenſions of the room. Soft, 

Dime'Ns10NLESS. adi. [from dimenſion. }] 


Without any definite bulk. 
In they paſs'd 
Dimenfionleſs through heav'nly doors. Milton, 


Dime'Ns1vE. adj. [dimenſus, Lat.] That 
marks the boundaries or outlines. 

All bodies have their meaſure, and their ſpace; 

But who can draw the ſoul's dimenfroe lines? 
Davies. 
D1mrca'TION. . /. { dimicatio, Lat.] A 

battle; the act of fighting; conteſt. 

| Dick. 
DimipD1a'tiON. 2. /. [ dimidiatio, Latin, ] 
The act of halving ; diviſion into two 
equal parts. Dic. 


To DIMI'NISH. v. 4. [diminue, Latin.] 
1. To make leſs by abſciſſion or deſtrue- 
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thoſe d ittle diminutive diſcourſes are. 


DIM 


tion of any part: the oppoſite to in- 
creaſe. 
That we call good which is apt to cauſe or in- 
creaſe pleaſure, or diminiſh pain in us. Locke, 
3. To impair; to leſſen; to degrade. 
6 Impiouſly they thought 
Thee to diminifh, and from thee withdraw 
The number of thy worſhippers. Milton. 
3. To take any thing from that to which 
it belongs: the contrary to add. | 
Nothing was diminiſhed from the ſafety of the 
king by the impriſonment of the duke. Hayward. 
Le ſhall not add unto the word which I com- 
mand you, neither ſhall you diu aught from it. 
Deuteronomy, 


To Dim1/N18H. v. n. To grow leſs; to 
be impaired. 

What judgment I had, increaſes rather than 
diminifhes ; and thoughts, ſuch as they are, come 
crowding in ſo faſt upon me, that my only dif- 
ticulty is to chuſe or to rejeR, Dryden. 

Crete's ample fields diminif to our eye; 
Before the Boteal blaſts the veſſels fly. Pope. 


DimrNISHINGLY. adv. [from diminiſb.] 


In a manner tending to vilify, or leſſen. 
I never heard him cenſure, or ſo much as 
ſpeak diminiſtingly of any one that was abſent. 
Locke, 
DimiNnvu'TION. n. / [diminutio, Latin, ] 
I, The at of making leſs: oppoſed to 
augmentation. 
The one is not capable of any diminution or 


augmentation at all by men; the other apt to 
admit both, Hooker. 


2. The ſtate of growing leſs: oppoſed to 
increaſe. 
The gravitating power of the ſun is trranſ- 
mitted through the vaſt bodies of the planers 
without any diminution, ſo as to act upon all 
their parts, to their very centres, with the ſame 
force, and according to the ſame laws, as if the 
part upon which it acts were not ſurrounded with 
the body of the planet. Newton. 
Finite and infinite ſeem to be looked upon as 
the modes of quantity, and to be attributed pri- 


marily to thoſe things which are capable of in- 
ereaſe or diminution. Locke, 


3. Diſcredit; loſs of dignity; degradation. 
Gladly to thee 
Heroick laurel'd Eugene yields the prime; 
Nor thinks it diminution to be rank d 
In military honour next. Philips. 
4+ Deprivation of dignity ; injury of re- 
putation. | 
Make me wiſe 5 thy truth, for my own ſoul's 
ſalvation, and I ſhall not regard the world's 
opinion or diminution of me, King Charles. 
They might raiſe the reputation of another, 
though they are a diminution to his, Addiſon, 


5. [In architecture.] The contraction 
of the diameter of a column, as it 
aſcends. | 


Dim!'xuUTIVE. adj. [ diminutivus, Latin.) 
Small; little; narrow; contracted. 
The poor wren, 
The moſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
Her young ones in her neſt, again the owl. 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
It is the intereſt of mankind, in order to the 
advance of knowledge, to be ſenſible they have 
yet attaincd it but in poor and diminutive meaſure. 
Glapruille's Scepfis. 
The light of man's underſtanding is but a 
ſhort, "diminutive, contracted light, and looks 
not beyond the preſent. South," 
If the ladies ſhould once take a liking to fuch 
a diminutive race of lovers, we ſhould, in a little 
time, ſee mankind epitomized, and the whole 
ſpecies in miniature, Addiſun 
They know how weak and aukward many of 


Watts, 


Vor. J. 


DIM 


1. A word formed to expreſs littleneſs: as 
lapillus, in Latin, a little ſlone; maiſon- 
ette, in French, a little houſe ; maniken, 
in Engliſh, a litile man. 

He atterwards proving a dainty and effeminate 


youth, was commonly called, by the diminutive 
of his name, Peterk in or Perkin. Bacon. 


Was then a knave, but in diminutive, 
2. A ſmall thing. Not in uſe. 
Follow his chariot ; monſter-like, be ſhewn 
For poor'ſt diminutives, for doits! Shatfſpeare, 
Dimi'xvTIvVELY. adv. [from diminutive. ] 
In a diminutive manner. 
DininNuTIVENESs. nf. [ fromdiminutive. ] 
Smallneſs; littleneſs ; pettyneſs; want 
of bulk ; want of dignity. 


Dri'uisu. adj. [from im.] Somewhat 
dim ; ſomewhat obſcure. 
"Tis true, but let it not be known, 
My eyes are ſumewhat dini grown 
For nature, always in the right, 
To your decays adapts my fight. Swift, 
Dr'uissoR V. adj. ¶ dimiſſorius, Latin.] 
That by which a man is diſmiſſed to 
another juriſdiction. | 
A biſhop of another dioceſs ought neither to 
ordain or admit a clerk, without the conſent of 
his own proper biſhop, and without the letters 
dimiſſory. 
D1'MiTTY. 2. /. A fine kind of fuſtian, 


or cloth of cotton. 


Cotton. 


Di'u Lv. adv. from dim.] 


t. Not with a quick ſight; not with a 
clear perception. 

Unſpeakable ! who fitt' above theſe heav'ns, 
To us inviſible, or dimly ſeen 
In theſe thy loweſt works. Milton, 

2. Not brightly; not luminouſly. 

In the beginning of our pumping the air, the 
match appeared well lighted, though it had al- 
moſt filled the receiver with fumes ; but by de- 
grees it burnt more and more dimly. Boyle. 

I ſaw th' angelick guards from earth aſcend, 
Griev'd they muſt now no longer man attend; 
The beams about their temples dim/y thone ;; 
One would have thought the crime had been their 

own, Dryden. 
Dr'MNEss. n, /. [from dim.] 
1. Dulneſs of ſight. 


2. Want of apprehenſion ; ſtupidity. 
Anſwerable to this dimneſs of their perception, 
was the whole ſyſtem and body of their religion, 
; Decay of Piety, 
3. Obſcurity ; not brightneſs. 
DI'MPLE. n. /. [dint, a hole; dintle, a 


little hole ; by a careleſs pronunciation 
dimple. Skinner.) A ſmall cavity or 
depreſſion in the cheek, chin, or other 
part. I 
The dimple of the upper lip is the common 
meaſure of them all. (rec, 
In her forehead's fair half-round, 
Love fits in open triumph crown'd; 
He in the dimple of her chin, 
In private flate, by friends is ſeen, Prisr, 
To DiMPLE. v. n. {from the noun.] To 
ſink in ſmall cavities, or little inequa- 
lities. 
The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd 
him in, 
And (ſmiling eddies dimplid on the main. Dryden. 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs betray, 
As ſhallow ftreams run dimpling all the way. Pope. 


D1i'MPLED. adi. [from dimple.] Set with 
dimples. 


— 


Driur'xvrtvx. ＋ [from the adjective.] 


Sim, while but Sim, in good repute did live; 


Avyliffe's Parergon, | 


I directed a trowze of fine dimitty, Wiſeman, 


DIN 


On each ſide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys like ſmiling Cupids. 
Shatſpeare. 


dimples ; ſinking in little inequalities. 
As the ſmooth ſurtace of the dimply s - 

The filver-Ilipp<r'd virgin lightly trod. Marton. 
DIN. 2. / (dyn, a noiſe ; dynan, to make 
a noiſe, Saxon; dyna, to thunder, II- 
landick.] A loud noiſe; a violent and 
continued ſound. 

And all the way he roaxed as he went, 

That all the foreſt with aſtoniſhment 

Thereof did tremble ; and the beaſts therein 

Fled faſt away from that ſo dreadful dir. 
Hubberd's Tale. 

O, 'twas a din to fright a monſter's ear; 

To make an carthquake: ſure, it was the roat 
Of a whole herd of lions. Skatſpeare's Tempeſt, 

While the cock with lively din ; 

Scatters the rear of darkneſs thin; 

And to the ſtack, or the barn door, 

Stoutly ſtruts his dame before, Miltor. 
Now night over heav'n | 

Inducing darkneſs, gratcful truce impos'd. 

And filence, on the odious di of war. Milton, 

How, while the troubled clements around, 
Earth, water, air, the ſtunning din reſound, 
Throꝰ ſtreams of ſmoke and adverſe fre be rides, 
While every ſhot is levell'd at his fides. Smith. 

Some independent ideas, of no alliance to 
one another, are, by education, cuſtom, and the 


% 


minds, that they always appear there together. 
Locke. 


To Dix. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſtun with noiſe; to haraſs with 
clamour. 
Rather live 


To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries. Orway's Venice Preſerved. 

2. To impreſs with violent and continued 
noiſe. 

What ſhall we do, if his majeſty puts out a 
roclamation commanding us to take Wood's 

| — This hath been often dinned in my 
ears. Swift. 

* DINE. v. n. [ diner, Fr.] To eat 
the chief meal about the middle of the 
day. | 

Perhaps ſome merchant hath invited him, 

And from the mart he's ſomewhere gone to 

dinner : 

Good ſiſter, let us dine, and never fret. Sl. 

Myſelf, he, and my ſiſter, 

To-day did dine together, Shakſpeare, 
He would dine with him the next day. Claren. 
Thus, of your heroes and brave boys, 

With whom old Homer makes ſuch noiſe, 

The greatefl actions I can hind, 

Are, that they did their work, and din'd. Prier. 


To Dix E. v. a. To give a dinner to; to 
feed. 
Boil this reſtoring root in gen'rous wine, 
And tet beſide the door the fickly ſtock to dire. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Dixe'TICAL. adj. DE.] Whirling 
round; vertiginous. 
Some of late have concluded, from ſpots in 
the ſun, which appear and ditappear again, that, 


| beſides the revolution it maketh with its orbs, it 


hath alſo a dinetice/ motion, and rolls upon its 
own poles. Brown's Fulgar 1 

A ſpherical figure is moſt commodious for 
dineti.al motion, or revolution upon it own axis. 


Ray. 
To DING. v. a. pret. dung. [dringen, 
Dutch, ] 
1, To daſh with violence. 
2. To impreſs with force. 


1 Dins, v. n. To bluſter; to bounce; 
to huff. A low word. 


3 X ; 


DrmeLyY, adj, [from dimple.) Full of 


conſtant din of their party, ſo coupled in their 


: nous Ry — — — 


PpDIN 


He huffs and dings, becauſe we will not ſpend 
the little we have left, to get him the title of lord 
Strut. Arbuthnot. 


DinG-pons. . . A word by which 


the ſound of bells is imitated, 
Let us all ring fancy's knell; 
Ding, dong, bell. Shakſpeare. 


D1'xGLE. n. /. [from den, or din, a hol- 
low, Saxon, ] A hollow between hills; 
a dale. 


I know each lane, and every alley green, 

Dingle or buſhy dell of this wild wood ; 
And every boſky bourn from fide to fide, 
My daily walks and anc:ent 3 
a ton. 


Dr'xvixo ROOM. n. /. [dine and room.] 
The principal apartment of the houſe; 


the room where entertainments are made. 

He went out from the dining- room before he 
had fallen into errour by the intemperance of his 
meat, or the deluge of drink. Taylor. 


Dix xvxR. n. .. [ diner, French.] The 
chief meal; the meal eaten about the 
middle of the day. 


Let me not ſtay a jot for dinner : 
Go, get it ready. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Before dinner and ſupper, as often as it is con- 
venient, or can be had, let the pubiic prayers of 
the church, or ſome parts of them, be (aid pub- 
licly in the family. Taylor. 
The jolly crew, unmindful of the paſt, 
The quarry ſhare, their plenteous dinner haſte. 
Dryden's Aneid, 
Di'NNER-TIME. a. /. [dinner and time. 
The time of dining. 
h At dinner-time, 
I pray you, haye ia mind where we muſt meet, 
Shakſpeare. 
Then from the mint walks forth the man of 
rhyme, 
Happy io catch me juſt at dinner-time, 
DINT. 2. /. [dynx, Saxon. ] 
1. A blow; a ſtroke, *' 
Much daunted with that az? her ſenſe was 
daz'd ; | 
Yet, kindling rage, herſelf ſhe gather'd round. 
Spenſer, 


Pope. 


Neither vaialy hope 
To be invulnerable in theſe bright arms, 
Taough temper'd heav*nly ; for that mortal int, 
Save he who reigns above, none can refit, Mi/ror, 


2. The mark made by a blow ; the cavity 


remaining after a violent preſſure, 
He embrac'd her naked body o'er; 
Aud, ftraining hard the ſtatue, was afraid 
His hands had made a dirt, and hurt the maid. 


3. Violence; force; power. 
Now you weep; and, I perceive, you feel 
The dint of pity. 
We are to wreſt the whole Spaniſh monarchy 

out of the hands of the enemy; and, in order to 
it, to work our way into the heart of his country 
by dint of arms. Addiſon. 


The dewlapt bull now clafes alung the plain, | 


While burning love ferments in ev'ry vein ; 
His well-arm'd frant againit his rival aims, 
And by the dirt of war his miftreſs claims. Gay. 


To Dix r. v. a, [from the noun.) To 
mark with a cavity by a blow, or violent 


impreſſion. 

With greedy force each other both aſſail, 
And ſtrike fo fiercely, that they do impreſs 
Deep-dinted furrows in the hatter'd mail: 

The iron walls to ward their blows were weak 
and frail. Fairy Queen. 

Leave, leave, fair bride, your ſolitary bone, 
Ny more ſhall you return to it alone; 

It nurſeth ſadneſs; and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding down doth dint. 
D3nne. 
8 


Dryden, 
ö 


| 


N 


Sha&ſpeare's Julius Cæſur. 


D1P 


Deep-dinted wrinkles on her cheeks the draws; 
Sunk are her eyes, and toothleſs are her jaws. , 

Drxyden's neid. 

D1inuMERA'TION. n./. [ dinumeratio, Lat.] 

The act of numbering out ſingly. 

Droce's AN. n./. [from dioceſs.] A biſhop, 

as he ſtands related to his own clergy or 

flock. | 

As a dicceſan you are like to outdo yourſelf 

in all other capacities, and exemplify-every word 

of this diſcourſe, South, | 

I have heard it has been adviſed by a dioceſan 

to his inferior ciergy, that they ſhuuld read ſome 


of the moſt celebrated ſermons printed by others, 
: Tatler. 


DTOCESS. n. /. [diecefis ; a Greek word, 
compounded of à and nic. ] The cir- 
cuit of every biſhop's juriſdiction; for 
this realm has two diviſions, one into 
ſhires or counties, in reſpe& of tem- 
poral policy; another into dioce/es, in 
reſpe& of juriſdiftion eccleſiaſtical. 


Cowell. 
None ought to be admitted by any biſhop, but 
ſuch as have dwelt and remained in his dioceſi a 
. convenient time. Wiitgift. 
He ſhould regard the biſhop of Rome as the 
iſlanders of Jerſey and Guernſey do him of Con- 
ſtance in Normandy, that is, nothing at all; 
fince by tbat French biſhop's refuſal to ſwear 
unto our king, thoſe iſles were annexed to the 
dioceſs of Wincheſter. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
St. Paul looks upo Titus as advanced to the 
dignity of a prince, ruler of the church, and in- 
truſted with a large dioceſs, containing many 
particular cities, under the immediate govern- 
ment of their reſpective elders, and thoſe deriv- 
ing authority from his ordination. South, 
DIO'PTRICAL. c n. . ¶ Nine. Af. 
DIO' PT RICK. fording a medium 
for the fight ; aſſiſting the fight in the 
view of diſtant objects. | 
Being excellently well furniſhed with dieptrical 
glaſſes, he had not been able to ſee the ſun 
ſpotted. Boyle. 
View the aſperities of the moon throngh a diop- 
trick glaſs, and venture at the proportion of her 
hills by their ſhadows. More. 
Dio'yTRICKs. n. /. A part of opticks, 
treating of the different refractions of 
the light paſſing through different me- 
diums; as the air, water, glaſſes, &c. 
Harris. 
DiorTHo'sIs. u. fe [Megdacig, of dig No 
to make ſtraight.] A chirurgical 
operation, by which crooked or diſtorted 
members are reſtored to their primitive 
and regular ſhape, Harris. 
To DIP. v. a. pret. dipped ; part. dipped, 
or dipt. ¶ dippan, Sax.; dogpen, Dut. ] 
1. To immerge; to put into any liquor. 
The perſon to be baptized may be dipped in | 
water; and ſuch an immerſion or dipping ought 
to be made thrice, according to the canon. 
Lyl:fe's Parergon. } 
Old Corincus compaſs'd thrice the crew, | 
And dipp'd an ulive-branch in holy dew, 
Which thrice he ſprinkled round, and thrice 


aloud 


Invok'd the dead, and then diſmifs'd the crowd. 


He turn'd a tyrant in his latter days, 

And from the bright meridian where he ſtood, 

Deſcending, dip;”d his hands in lover's blood. 

Dryden. 

The kindred arts ſhall in their praiſe conſpire, 

One dip the pencil, and one (tring the lyre, Pope, 
Now, on fancy's eaſy wing convey'd, 

The king deſcended to th* Ely ſian ſhade 

There in 3 duſky vale, where Lethe rolls, 

Old Bavyius fits to dip f octic ſouls, Poge's Dune. 


DrePER. u. % 
Dryden's Mneid. 


DIP 


So fiſhes, riſing from the main, 
Can ſoar with moiſten'd wings on kigh ; 
- The moiſture dried, they fink again, 
And dip their wings again to fly. 

2. To moiſten; to wet. 
And though not mortal, yet a cold ſhudd'ring 
dew 
Dips me all o'er, as when the wrath of love 
Speaks thunder, iltan, 
3. To be engaged in any affair, 

When men are once dipt, what with the en» 
couragements of ſenſe, cuſtom, facility, and 
ſhame of departing from what they have given 
themſelves up to, they go on till they are ſtifled.. . 

L' Eftrange. 

In Richard's time, I doubt, he was a little 

* in the rebellion of the commons. Dryden. 
4. To engage as a pledge: generally uſed 
for the firſt mortgage. | 

Be careful ſtill of the main chance, my ſon ; 
Put out the principal in truſty hands, 

Live on the uſe, and never dip thy lands. 


Dryden's Perſius, 
25 Dry. v. a. 


1. To fink; to immerge. 

We have ſnakes in our cups, and in our diſhes; 
and whoever dips too deep will find death in the 
pot. i L' Eftrange. 

2. To enter; to pierce. 
The vulture dipping in Prometheus' fide, 
His bloody beak with his torn liver dyed. 
| Granville, 
3. To enter ſlightly into any thing, 

\When I think all the repetitions are ſtruck 

out in a copy, I ſometimes find more upon dip- 


Swift, 


PE in the firſt volume. Pope, 
4. To take that which comes firſt ; to 
chooſe by chance. | 
With what ill thoughts of Jove art thou poſ- 

ſeſs'd ? 

Wouldſt _ prefer him to ſome man? Sup- 
poſe 

I dipp'd among the wor, and Staius choſe ? 


| Dryden's Perſius. 
Drpcnick. n. %. [from diy and chick.] 
The name of a bird, | 
Dipehick is fo named of his diving and little- 
neſs. Carew, 
Dirr'rarous. adj, [% and wirana |, 
Having two flower leaves, 
Dr'eiznoxG. n. / N A coali- 
tion of two vowels to form one ſound: 
as, vain, leave, Ceſar. a 
We fee how many diſputes the impts and am- 
biguous nature of vowels created among gram- 
| marians, and how it has begot the miſtake con- 
cerning dipAathongs all that are properly ſo are 
ſy!lables, aud not diphthongs,as is intended to be 
hgnified by that word. Helder, 
Make a diphthung of the ſecand eta and seta, 
inſtead of their being two ſyllables, and the ob- 
jection is gone. Pope. 
Di'rrog. . / The inner plate or la- 
mina of the ſkull. 


Dir LOA. u. 0 [ Aνα. A letter or 
writing conferring ſome privilege; ſo 

called, becauſe they uſed formerly to 

be written on waxed tables, and folded 

together. | 

from dip.] One that 
dips in the water. 

Dirrixo Needle. n. f. A device which 
ſhows a particular property of the mag- 
netick needle, fo « wok beſides its pola- 
rity or verticity, which is its direction 
of altitude, or height above the hori- 
zon, when duly poiſed about an hori- 
zontal axis, it will always point to a 
determined degre eof altitude, or ele va- 


| 


DIR 


tion above the horizon, in this or that 
place reſpectively. Phillips. 
D1'es48. n./. { Latin, from N, tothirſt. ] 
A ſerpent, whoſe bite produces the ſeuſa- 
tion of unquenchable thirſt. 
Scorpion, and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 


Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus, and ellops drear, 
And dipſas. Nilton. 


D1'eToTE. n. .. [Mela] A noun con- 
fiſting of two caſes only. Clark. 


Di'eTyCH. n. /. [diptycha, Lat. two 
leaves folded together.] A regiſter of 
biſhops and martyrs. 

The commemoration of ſaints was made out 
of the diptychs of the church, as appears by mul- 

* titades of places in St. Auitin, Stilling fleet, 

DIRE. adj. [dirus, Lat.] Dreadful ; 
diſmal ; mournful 5 horrible; terrible; 
evil in a great degree. 


Women fight, 
To doſt their dire diſtreſſes. Shakſpeare. 


More by intemperance die 


In meats, and drinks, which on the earth ſhall 


bring 
Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtruus crew 
Before thee ſhall appear. Milton, 
Hydras, and gorgons, and chimzras dire. 
. Milton, 
Or what the croſs dire-looking planet ſmites, 
Or hurtful worm with canker'd venom bites, 
Milton, 
Dire was the toſſing, deep the groans, deſpair 
Tended the ſick. Milton. 
Diſcord ! dire ſiſter of the ſlaughter'd pow'r, 
Small at her birth, but riſing ev'ry hour; 
While ſcarce the ſkies her horrid head can bound, 
She ſtalks on earth, and thakes the world around. 


Pope. 
DIRECT. adj. [ direfus, Latin. ] 
1. Straight; not crooked. 
2. Not oblique. 

The ſhips would move in one and the ſame 
ſurface; and conſequently muſt needs encoun- 
ter when they either advance towards one an- 
other in direct lines, or meet in the interſection 
of croſs lines. Bentley. 

3. [In aſtronomy.) Appearing to an 
eye on earth to move progreſſively 
through the zodiack ; not rgtrograde, 

Two geomantick figures were diſplay d 
Above his head, a warrior and a maid, 

One when direct, and one when retrograde. 
Dryden's Fables, 
4. Not collateral: as, the grandſon ſuc- 
ceeds his grandfire in a direct line. 


5. Apparently tending to ſome end, as in 
a ſtraight line, 

Such was as then the ſtate of the king, as it 
was no time by direct means to ſcek her. And 
ſuch was the ſtate of his captivated will, as he 
would delay no time of ſeeking her, Sidney. 

He that does this, will be able to caſt off all 
that is ſuperfluous; he will ſee what is pertinent, 

What coherent; what is direct to what ſlides by, 
the queſtion, Locle. 
6. Open; not ambiguous. 


1 
There be, that arc in nature faithful and . 


ſincere, and plain and direct, not crafty and in- 
volved. Bacen, 


7. Plain; expreſs. 
He no where, that I know, ſays it in dire# 
words, Locke, 
71% Dix r' cr. v. a. [ dirigo, diretum, 
Latin. ] 
1. To aim or drive in a flraight line. 
Two eagles from a mountain's height, 
By Jove's command, direct their rapid flight. 


, Pape. 
2, To point againſt, as a mark, 


DIR x 


And pierc'd his thiwat, dire&ed at his face. Dryd. 
3. To regulate; to adjuſt, 
It is not in man that walketh to dired his 


ſteps. eremiah, 
Wiſdom is profitable to dive, Eeclus. 


All that is in a man's power, is to mind what 
the ideas are thut take their turns in his under- 
ſtanding; or elſe to dire& and fort and call in 
ſuch as he deſires. Lacke, 

4. To preſcribe certain meaſure ; to mark 
out a certain courſe, 

He dir-fetk it under the whole heavens, and 
his lightning unto the ends of the earth, Job. 

5. To order; to command: to dired is a 
ſofter term than to commend. 

Dirr'cTrR. . /. | direfor, Latin.) 

1. One that dire&s; one that preſcribes. 

2. An inſtrument that ſerves to guide any 
manual operation. 

Dire'ci1oN. n. /. | direfio, Latin. ] 

1. Aim at a certain point. 

Theſe men's opinions are not the pruduQ of 
judgment, or the conſequence of reaſon z but the 
effects of chance and hazard, of a mind floating 
at all adventures, without choice, and without 
diroction. Locke. 

The direction of good works 10 a good end, 
is the only principle that diſtinguiſhes charity. 

Smualriage. 
2. Tendency of motion impreſſed by a 
certain impulſe, 

No particle of matter, nor any combination of 
particles, that is, no body, can either move 
of itſelf, or of itſelf alter the dirc&on of its mo- 
tion. Ch oy ne, 

3. Order; command ; preſcription. 

From the counſel that St, Jerome giveth Læta, 
of taking heed how ſhe read the »pucrypha ; as 
alſo by the help of other learned men's judg- 


ments, delivered in like caſe, we may take di- 
rection. Hos ber. 


L 


Ev'n now 
I put myſelf to thy direttior. Shakſpeare. 
The nobles of the people digged ic by the di- 
reftion of the law-giver. Numbers. 
Men's paſhons and God's direction ſeldom 
agree. King Charles, 
General dire&ions for ſcholaſtic diſputers is, 
never to diſpute upon mere trifles. 
4. Regularity ; adjuſtment. 
All nature is but art unknowa to thee ; 
All chance, direction which thou canſt nut ſee. 
Pepe. 
Dirt/cTive. adj. [from dired.] 
1. Having the power of direction. 
A law therefore, generally taken, 1s a direc- 
tive rule unto goodneſs of operation. Hecker, 
A power of command there is without all 
queſtion, though there be ſome doubt in what 
faculty this command dvth principally reſide, 
whether in the will ar the underſtanding. The 
true reſolution is, that the direfive command for 
counſel is in the underſtanding; and the ap- 


execution of what is directed, is in the will. 
| Bramhall againſt Hubbes. 
On the directitse powers of the former, and 
the regularity of the latter, whereby it is capa- 
ble of direction, depends the generation of all 
bodies, Grew, 
2. Informing ; ſhowing the way. 
Nor viſited by one direFive ray, 
From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. 
Thomfen, 
Dirt'cTLY. adv. [| from dire. 
1. In a ſtraight line; recilineally. 

The more a' body is nearer to the eyes, and ( 
| the more dire&;y it is oppoſed to them, the more 
it is enlightened; becaute the light languiſhes and 
leſſens, the farther it removes from its proper 
ſource. Dryden's Difreſuay. 

There vas ne other place alitgned to any of 


| The fpear flew hifing thro' the middle fpace, | 


Watts. | 


plicative command, or empire, for putting in | 


DIR 


this matter, than that whereunto its own gra- 
vity bore it, which was only direF/y down« 
wards, whereby it obtained that place in the 
globe, which was juſt underneath. # Woodward. 
If the reftacted ray be returned directly back 

to the point of incidence, it ſhall be refratted by 
the incident ray. Newton's Optichs. 
2, Immediately; apparently; without 


circumlocution ; without any long train 
of conſequence. 

Infidels, being clean without the church, deny 
diref!y, and utterly reject, the very principles of 
chriſtianity, which kereticks embrace erroneouſly 
Ly miſco-utrudtion. Hooker. 

No man bath hitherto been ſo impious, as 
plainly and dire&ly to condemn prayer. coder. 

By aſſerting the ſcripture ro be the canon of 
our faith, I have unavoidably created to myſelt 
enemies in the papiſts directly, becauſe they 
have kept the ſcripture from us what they could. 

| Dryden's Pr face to Religis Laici, 

His work dire&4ly tends to raiſe ſentimeats of 
honour and virtue in his readers. Ad tifon, 

No reaſon can be aſſigne , why it is beſt for 
the world that God Almighty hath abſolute 
power, which doth not dircQ!y prove that no 
mortal man ſhould have the like, Swift, 


Dirxe'cTNEss, . /. [from direct. ] Straight- 
neſs; tendency to any point; the 
neareſt way. 

They argued from celeſtial cauſes only, the 
conſtant vicinity of the ſun, and the eee 


of his rays; never ſuſpecting that the body of 
the earth had ſo great an efficiency in the changes 


of the air, Þentley, 

Dias croR. . /. ¶ director, Latin.} 

1, One that has authority over others; a. 
ſuperintendent z3 one that has the ge- 


neral management of a deſign or work. 

IIimſelf ſtood director over them, with nod- 
ding or ſtamping, ſnewing he did like or miſlike 
thoſe things he did not underſtand, 


Sidney, 
In all atfairs thou ſole director. Swift, 
2. A rule; an ordinance. 
Common forms were not deſign'd 
Directors to a noble mind. Swift, 


3. An inſtructor; one who ſhows the 
proper methods of proceeding. 


They are glad te uſe counſellors and dire gor: 
in all their dealings of weight, as contraQs, teſta- 


ments. IIcoter. 


ſcience, 
I am her director and her guide in ſpiritual 
affairs. s Dryden. 
5. One appointed to tranſact the affairs 
of a trading company. 
What made direclors cheat in ſouth-ſea year. 
Pope. 
6. An inſtrument in ſurgery, by 115 
the hand is guided in its operation. 


The manner of opening with a knife, if by 
fliding it on a director, the groove of which pre- 
vents its being miſguided. Sharp"s Surgery, 
DizecToRy. n./. [from director] The 

book which the factious preachers 
publiſhed in the rebellion for the di- 
rection of their ſe& in aQs of wor- 
ſhip. 

As to the ordinance concerning the directory, 


we cannot conſent to the taking away of the 
book of common prayer. 


Oxford Reaſons againſt the Coy, 
D1'xtrFUL. adj. [This word is frequent 


among the poets, but has been cen- 
ſured as not analogical : all other words 
compounded with 28 conſiſting of a 
ſubſtantive and full : as, dreadful, or 


full of dread ; joyful, or ſull of joy. 
Dire; dreadful ; diſmal. N Joy I 


3 * 2 | a 


4. One who is conſulted in caſes of con- 


oy 
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it never piercen would, 


Polnt of ſpear 


Ne dint of direful ſword divide the ſubſtance | 


could. | Fairy Queen. 
But yet at laſt, whereas the direful fiend 
She ſaw not ſtir, off ſhaking vain affright, 
She nigher drew, and ſaw that joyous end; 
Then God ſhe pray'd, and thank'd her faithful 
Knight. " Fairy Queen. 
Direful hap betide that hated wretch 


That makes us wretched by the death of thee. 
Shakſpeare. 


The voice of God himſelf ſpeaks in the heart 
of men, whether they underſtand it or no; and 
by ſecret intimations gives the ſinner a fore- 
taſte of that direful cup, which he is like to 
drink more deeply of hereafter. South, 

I curs'd the direful author of my woes: 
»Twas told again, and thence my ruin roſe, 

Dryden. 

Achilles“ wrath, to Greeks the direful ſpring 

Of woes unnumber d, heavenly goddeſs ! ſing. 
Pope. 
Drin EN ESS. n. /, [from dire.] Diſmal- 


neſs ; horrour ; hideouſnels, 
Direneſs, familiar to my flaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once ſtart me. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 

Dix E' Tiox. n. / [ direptio, Latin. ] The 
act of plundering. 

DixGs. [This is not a contraction of 
the Latin dirige, in the popiſh hymn 
Dirige greſſus meos, as ſome pretend; 
but from the Teutonic dyrke, laudare, 
to praiſe and extol. Whence it is pol- 
fible their dyrle, and our dirge, was a 
laudatory ſong to commemorate and 
applaud the dead. Yerſlegan. Bacon 
apparently derives it from dirige.] A 
mournful ditty ; a ſong of lamentation. 

Th' imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate 
Have we, as twere, with a defeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in mar- 

rIage 
In equal ſcale weighing delight and dole, 
Taken to wife. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


Meanwhile the body of Richard, after many 
indignities and reproaches, the diriges and obſe- 


quies of the common people towards tyrants, was | 


vbſcurely buried. Bacon. 
Lou ' fav above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay ; | 
Thefe your own anthers ſhall become, 
Your laſting epicedium. Sandys, 


All due meaſures of her mourning kept, 
Did office at the dirge, and by infection wept. 
Dryden, 
Drzicent. adj. [ dirigens, Latin. } 
The dirigent line in geometry is that along 
which the line deſcribent is carried, in the gene- 
ration of any figure. Harris. 


DIRK. . / [an Erſe word.] A kind 
of dagger uſed in the Highlands of 
Scotland. 


In vain thy hungry mountaineers 

Come forth in all their warlike geers, 
Tue ſhield, the piftol, dirt, and dagger, 
In which they daily wont to ſwagger. Tickel. 
To DIRK E. v. a. To ſpoil; to ruin. Ob- 


Thy waſte bigneſs but cumbers the ground, 


And dirkes the beautics of my bloſſoms round. 
| Spenſer. 
DIRT. . / [dryt, Dutch; dirt, Iflan- 
291 ; 
1. Mud; filth; mire; any thing that 
ſticks to the clothes or body. 
They, gilding dirt in noble verſe, 


Ruſtick philoſophy rebearſe. Denham. 
Numbers cng2ge their lives and labours to 


i heap together a little dir? that ſhall bury them in 
| the end Wabkc. 
The (ea riſes as bigh as ever, though the great 


| 


| 
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heaps of dirt it brings along with it are apt to 

choak up the ſhallows. Addiſen, 
Mark by what wretched ſteps their glory 

grows ; 

From dirt aud ſea- weed as proud Venice roſe : 

In cach how guilt and greatneſs equal ran, 

And all that rais'd the hero ſunk the man. 

Pope. 


Is yellow dirt the paſſion of thy life ? 
Look but on Gripus, or on Gripus' wife, Pope. 

2. Meanneſs; ſordidneſs. 

7o Dirt. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
foul ; to bemire; to make filthy; to 
bedaub; to ſoil; to pollute; to naſty. 

Ill company is like a dog, who dirts thoſe 
moiſt whom he loves beſt. __ Swife, 

DirT-eis. n. /. [dirt and pie.] Forms 
moulded by children of clay, in imita- 
tion of paſtry. | 

Thou ſetteſt thy heart upon that which has 
newly left off making of dirt- pie, and is but 
preparing itſelf for a green-fickneſs, Suckling, 

D:i'sxTILY, adv. [from dirty. 

t. Naſtily ; foully ; filthily. 

2, Meanly; ſordidly ; ſhamefully. 

Such gold as that where withal 
Chimiques from each mineral 
Are dirtily and deſperately gull'd. 

D1'xTiNEss. . /. | from dirty.] 

1. Naſtineſs ; filthineſs ; foulneſs. 

2. Meanneſs; baſeneſs; ſordidneſs. 

D1'x Tv. 'adj. [from dirt.] 

1. Foul; naſty ; filthy. 

Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts 


Is in baſe durance, and contagious priſon, 
Haul'd thither by mechanic, dirty hand. Shatſp. 


2. Sullied; cloudy ; not elegant. 


Pound an almond, and the clear white colour 
will be altered into a dirty one, and the ſweet 
taſte into an oily one. Locke. | 


3. Mean; baſe ; deſpicable. 


Donne. 


and the ruſt of time, which it contracts not by 
lying ſtill, but by dirty employment. Taylor. 

Marriages would be made up upon more na- 
tural motives than meer dirty intereſts, and in- 
creaſe of riches without meaſure or-end. Temple, 

They come at length to grow ſots and epi- 
£ures, mean in their diſcourſes, and dirty in 
their practices. | South. 

To DR TY. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1. To foul; to ſoil. 
The lords Strutts lived generouſly, and never 
uſed to dirty their fingers with pen, ink, and 
counters, Arbuthnot. 


2. To diſgrace ; to ſcandalize. 

DIR U'PTION. 2. /. [ diruptio, Lat.] 

1. The act of buſting, or breaking. 

2. The ſtate of burſting, or breaking. 

Dis. An inſeparable particle uſed in com- 
poſition, imply ing commonly a priva- 
tive or negative ſignification of the word 
to which it is joined: as, to arm, to 
diſarm; to join, to digjein. It is bor- 
rowed from des, uſed by the French 
and Spaniards in this ſenſe: as, deſnower, 
to untie ; deſterrar, to baniſh': from the 
Latin de; as, ſtruo, to build; deftruo, 
to deſtroy. : 

D1s4aB1'LITY. . /. {from diſable.] 


1. Want of power to do any thing; weak- 


neſs ; impotence. 

Our confideration of creatures, and attention 
unto ſcriptures, are not in themſelves things of 
like diſability to breed or beget faith, Hooker, 

Many withdrew themfelves out of pure faint- 
neſs, and difability io attend the conclufion. 


Such employments are the diſcaſes of labour, | 


] 


He that knows moſt of himſelf, knows leaſt 
of his knowledge, and the exerciſed undeiftand- 


ing is conſcious of its diſability, Glarville. 
The ability of mankind does not lie in the im- 
potency or diſabilities of brutes. Locke, 


2, Want of proper qualifications for any 
purpoſe ; legal impediment. 

A ſuit is commenced in a temporal couct 
for an inheritance; and the defendant pleads, 
in diſability, that tlie plaintiff is a baſtard. 

9 5 Aylifſe's Parergon, 

This diſadvantage, which the diſſenters at pre- 
ſent lie under, of a diſability to receive church 
preterments, will be eaſily remedied by the re- 
peal of the teſt, Sit. 


To Dis BLE. v. a. [dis and able. ] 


1. To deprive of force; to weaken ; to 
diſquality for any act. 

The invaſion and rebellion did not only d, 
able this King to be a conqueror, but deprived 
him both of his kingdom and liſe. Dawes. 

Nor ſo is overcome 
Satan, whoſe fall from heaven, a deadlier bruiſe 
Diſabled not to give thee thy death's wound. 
Milton. 

A chriſtian's life is a perpetual exerciſe, a 
wreſtling and warfare, for which ſenſual pleaſure 
diſables him, by yielding t6 that enemy, with 
whom he muſt ſtrive. Taylor's Holy Living. 


2. To hinder from action: uſed of things. 
I have known a great fleet diſabled for two 
months, and thereby loſe great occaſions by an 
indiſpoſition of the admiral. Temple. 


3. To impair; to diminiſh. 
I have diſabled mine eſtate, 
By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port 
Than my faint means would grant continuance, 
| Shakſpeare, 


4. To deprive of uſefulneſs or efficacy. 
Farewel, Monſieur Traveller; look you liſp, 
and wear ſtrange ſuits ; diſable all the benefits of 
your own country. Shakſpeare. 
Your days I will alarm, I'll haunt your nights, 
And worſe than age diſable your delights. Dryd. 


5. To exclude, as wanting proper qualifi- 
cations, | 
I will not diſable any for proving a ſcholar, 
nor yet diſſemble that I have ſeen many happily 
forced upon the courſe to which by nature they 
ſeemed much indiſpoſed. Wetton. 


25 Disanu'st. v. a. [dis and abuſe,] To 
ſet free from a miſtake; to di — 
from a fallacy; to ſet right; to un 
ceive. 

The impoſture and fallacy of our ſenſes im- 
poſe not only on common heads, but even more 
refined mercuries, who have the advantages of an 
improved reaſon to diſabuſe you. Glanv, Scepfis. 
Thoſe teeth fair Lyce muſt not ſhow, 
If ſhe would bite : her lovers, though 
Like birds they ſtoop at ſcemiug grapes, 
Are diſabus'd when firſt ſhe gapes. Waller, 
If by ſimplicity you meant a general defect in 
thoſe that profeſs angling, I hope to diſabuſe you. 
Walton's Angler, 
Chaos of thought and paſſion, all confus'd ; 
Still by himſelf abus'd or diſubus'd, Pope, 


DisaccoMMODA'TION. . / [dis and ac- 


or unprepared, 


more than in others, according to the accommo- 
dation or diſaccommodation of them to ſuch cala- 
mities. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

To Disaccu'srom. v. a. [dis and accuſ- 
tom.] To deſtroy the force of habit by 
diſuſe or contrary practice. 


To DisackNo'WLEDGE. v. @. [dis and 
acknowledge.) Not to acknowledge. 


Kaleigh, 
9 | 


commodation.] "The ſtate of being unfit: 


Devaſtations have happened in- ſome places. 


* 
b 
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DIS 
The manner of denying Chriſt's deity here 
prohibited, was, by words and oral egpreflions 
verbally to deny and diſackuowledge it. South. 


DisacQUA'INTANCE, n, / [dis and ac- 
quaintance. } Dilule of tamiliarity. 
Conſcience, by a long negle& of, and diſac- 


guuintance With itſelf, contracts an inveterate ruſt 
or ſoil. South. 


DisaDVa'NTAGE. n. /. [dis and advan- 
tage.] | 

1. Loſs; injury to intereſt : as, he ſold 
to diſadvantage. 


2. Diminutidu of any thing deſirable, as 
credit, fame, honour. 

Chaucer in many things reſembled Ovid, and 
that with no diſadvantage on the fide of the mo- 
dern author. Dryden. 

The moſt ſhining merit goes down to poſterity 
with diſadvantage, when it is not placed by wri- 
ters in its proper light, Addiſon. 

Thoſe parts already publiſhed give reaſon to 
think, that the Iliad will appear with no diſad- 
vantage to that immortal poem. Addiſon. 


Their teftimony will not be of much weight | 


to its diſadvantage, fince they are liable to the 

common objection of condemning what they did 

not underſtand, Sift. 
3. A ſtate not prepared for defence, 

No fort can be ſo ſtrong, 

Ne fleſhly breaſt can armed be ſo ſound, 

But will at laſt be won with _y long, 
Or unawares at di ſadvantage found. Fairy Queen, 

To Disavva'NTAGE. v. à. [from the 

noun.] To injure in intereſt of any 

kind. 

All other violences are ſo far from advancing 
chriſtianity, that they extremely weaken and diſ- 
advantage it. Decay of Piety. 

DrisaDvA'NTAGEABLE. adj. [from diſ- 
advantage.) Contrary to profit; pro- 
ducing loſs. Not uſed. 

In clearing of a man's eſtate, he may as well 
hurt himſelf in being too ſudden, as in letting it 


run on too long ; for haſty ſelling is commonly 
as diſadvantageable as intereſt. Bacon. 


DisapvanTa'GEovs. adj. [from diſad- 
vantage.) Contrary to intereſt ; con- 
trary to convenience ; unfavourable. 
A multitude of cyes will narrowly inſpect 
every part of an eminent man, conſider him 
nicely in all views, and not be a little pleaſed 
when they have taken him in the worſt and moſt 
diſadvaniageous lights, Addiſon, 


DisapvanTa'GEoUSRLyY. adv. [from diſ- 


advantageous.) In a manner contrary 


to intereſt or profit ; in a manner not fa- 
vourable. 

An approving nod or ſmile ſerves to drive 
you on, and make you diſplay yourſelves more 
diſadvantageouſly, Gov. of the Tongue. 

DisaDvANTA'GEOUSNESS., . / [from 
diſadvantageous. ] Contrariety to profit; 
inconvenience ; miſchief; loſs. 


Disapve'nTUROUS. adj. [dis and adven- 


turous, ] Unhappy ; unproſperous, 
Now he hath left you here, 
To be the record of his rueful loſs, 
And of my doleful diſadventureus death. F. Qu. 


To DisaFFE'cT. v. a. [dis and affect. 
To fill with diſcontent ; to diſcontent ; 
to make leſs faithful or zealous. 


They had attempted to di/affet and diſcontent 
his majeſty's late army. Clarendon, 


DisarrFHC TED. part. adj. [from diſafſes.] 


Not diſpoſed to zeal or affection, 
Uſually applied to thoſe who are ene- 
mies to the government, 


3 


1 


[ 


By denying civil worſhip to the ernperor's 
ſtatues, which the cuſtom then was to give, they 
were proceeded againſt as diſaffeFed tu the em- 
peror. | Stilling fleet. 


DisarFz'cTEDLY. adv. [from di/affetted.] 
After a diſaffected manner. 


DrsaFFE'CTEDNE88. n. /. | from diſafſeted. ] 
'The quality of being diſaffected. 


Dis arFE“CTION. . /. [from ig. 
1. Diſlike ; ill-will. 

In making laws, princes muſt have regard to 
the public diſpoſitions, to the affections and diſ- 
A ectious of the people; and muſt not introduce 
a law with public ſcandal and diſpleaſure. 

Taylor's Rule of Holy Living. 
2. Want of zeal for the government ; 
want of ardour for the reigning prince, 

In this age, every thing diſliked by thoſe who 
think with the majority, is called diſaffeFion. 

Swift. 
3. Diſorder ; bad conſtitution: in a phy- 
ſical ſenſe. 

The diſeaſe took its original merely from the 
diſaffetion of the part, and not from the peccancy 
vf the humours. Wiſeman. 

DisarrRMA NE. u. f. [dis and affirm. 
Confutation ; negation. | 

That kind of reatoning which reduceth the op- 
poſite concluſion to ſomething that is apparently 
abſurd, is a demonſtration in diſaſhrmance of any 
thing that is aſhrmed. Hale. 


To DisaFFOREST. v. a. [ dis and foreſt.] 
To throw open to common purpoles ; 
to reduce from the privileges of a foreit 
to the ſtate of common ground, 

The commiſſioners of the tieaſury moved the 
king to diſafforeft fume foreſts of his, explaining 
themſelves of ſuch foreſts as lay out of the way, 
not near any of the king's houſes. Bacon. 

How happy 's he, which hath due place aſ- 

fign'd 
To his beaſts ; and diſ;fforefled his mind]! Donne. 

To DisaGREE', v. n. | dis and agree. ] 

1. To differ; not to be the ſame. 

The mind clearly and infallibly perceives all 
diſtin ideas to diſagree z that is, the one not to 
be the other, Locke. 

2. To differ; not to be of the ſame opi- 
nion, | | 

Why both the bands in worſhip diſagree, 

And ſome adore the flow'r, and ſome ine tree. 

| Dryden. 

3. To be in a ſtate of oppoſition : fol- 
lowed by from or with, before the op- 
poſite. 

It containeth many improprieties, diſagreeing 
almoſt in all things from the true and proper de- 
ſerĩption. Brown, 

Strange it is, that they reject the plaineſt ſenſe 
of ſcripture, becauſe it ſeems to diſagree with 
what they call reaſon. Atterbury. 

DisaGREE'ABLE. adj. [from diſagree. ] 

1. Contrary ; unſuitable. 

Some demon, an enemy to the Greeks, had 
forced her to a conduct diſugreeable to her ſin- 
cerity, Broome. 

2. Unpleaſing; offenſive. 

To make the ſenſe of eſteem or diſgrace fink 
tne deeper, and be of the more weight, either 
agreeable or diſagreeable things ſhould conſtantly 
accempany theſe ditferent fates. Lecke. 


Di1saGREE'ABLENESS. n. /. [from diſa- 
greeable.] 
I. Unſuitableneſs ; contrariety. 
2. Unplcalantneſs; offenſiveneſs. 
A father will hug and embrace his beloved 
ſon, for all the dirt and foulneſs of his cloaths; 


the dearueſs of tne perſon eaſily apologizing for 
the di/agreeableneſs of the habit. South, 


\ 


| 


DIS 
Dreacarte MENT. . 6 [from di/agree.] 
1. Difference; diſſimilitude ; diverſity ; 
not identity ; not likeneſs, 

Theſe carry ſuch plain and evident notes and 
characters, either of diſagreement or affinity with 
one another, that the ſeveral kinds of them are 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed. Wondward. 

2. Difference of opinion ; contrariety of 
ſentiments. 
They ſeemed one to croſs another, as touching 
their ſeveral opinions about the neceſſity of ſacra- 
ments, whereas in truth their d7/ayreement is not 
great, Hoster. 
Jo DisaLLo'w. v. a. [dis and allow.] 
1. To deny authority to any. 
When, ſaid the, 

Were thoſe firſt councils diſa/{ew'd by me? 

Or where did I at ſwe tradition ſtrike, 

Provided ftill it were apoſtolic?  Drydex, 
2. To couſider as ualawſul ; not to per- 

mit. 

Their uſual kind of diſputing ſheweth, that 
they do, not diſallow only thcſe Romiſh ceremo- 
nies which are unprofitable, but count all un- 
profitable which are Romiſh. Hooker, 


3. To cenſure by ſome poſterior act. 
It was known that the moſt ewinent of thoſe 
who profeſſed his own principles, publickly d!/- 
allowed his proceedings. | Swift, 


4. To cenſure ; not to juſtify. 


There is a ſecret, inward foreboding fear, that 


ſome evil or other will follow the doing of that 
which a man's own conſcience diſalloto him in 

South. 

To DisaLLo'w. v. n. To refuſe permiſ- 


ſion ; not to grant; not to make or 


ſuppoſe lawful. 


God doth in converts, being married, allow: 


continuance with infidels, and yet diſa//ow that 
the faithful, when they are free, ſhould enter into 
bonds of wedlock with ſuch. Hooker, 

DisatLo'waBLE. adj, [from diſallocu.] 
Not allowable ; not to be ſuffered. 


DisaLLo'WANCE. n. /. [from diſallow. ]. 


Prohibition. 


God accepts of a thing ſuitable for him to re- 
ceive, and for us to give, where he does not de- 
clare his refuſal and diſa/lewwance of it. South, 


To Disa'ncnoR. v. &. 
anchor.) To drive a ſhip from its anchor. 


To Disa'NIMATE. v. 4. [dis and anie 


mate. ] 


1. To deprive of life, 


* 


2. To diſcourage; to deject; to depreſs, 


The preſence of a king engenders love among ft 
his ſubjedts and his loyal friends, as it d{ſanimates 


his enemies. Sede. 

He was confounded and diſunimated at his pre- 
ſence, and added, Huw can the ſervant of my 
lord talk with my lord ? Boy de. 


D1sANIMA'TION, . / [from diſanimale.] 
Privation of life. 


They cannot in reaſon retain that apprehenſion 
after death, as being affections which depend on 


life, and depart upon diſanimation. HFroun. 


To Disannu't. v. a. [dis and annul. 
This word is formed, contrarily to ana- 
logy, by thoſe who, not knowing the 
meaning of the word annul, intended to 
form a negative ſenſe by the necdlcf3 
uſe of the negative particle. It ought 
therefore to be rejected, as ungramma- 
tical and barbaruus.] To annul; to 
deprive of authority; to vacate ; to 
make null; to make void; to nullify, 

The Jews ordinances for us to refume, were to 
check our Lord himſelf, which hath diſunnulled 
them, Hooker, 


from dis and 
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That gave bim power of diſinnulling of laws, 
, 4 difpobng. of men's fortunes and eftates, and 
th. like points of abſolute power, being in them- 

*Ives harſh and odious, Bacon, 
, To be in both worlds full, 
Is more than God was, who was hungry here : 
Would: thou his laws of faſting % ? 
| Herbert, 
Wilt thou my judgments diſarm! ? Defame 
My equal rule, to clear ti ſelf of blame? Sandys, 

Dis axxu/tMenT, . / [from diſannul, ] 
The act of making void. 

25 Disarrt'an. v. u. [diſparoitre, Fr.) 
To be loſt to view; to vanilh out of 
fight ; to fly; to go away. 

* + "Sa diſappear'd, and cit me dak! I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore. Milton. 
When the night and winter % en, 
The purple morning, rifing with the year, 
$4)u*'85 the ſpring. | D.ydin. 

The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
va"iih and difſuppiay. Loc. 
Criticks I faw that others names deface, 
And 6x thcir own with labour in their place; 
Their own, like others, ſoon their place reſign'd, 
Or #/app:ar'd, and left the firſt behind. 17e. 


To Dis ar PONT. v. a. [dis and appoint. ] 
1. To defeat of expectation; to balk; to 


hinder from ſomething expected. 
The ſuperior Being can defeat all his defigns, 
and 4ſuppsiut all his hopes. Tillocſon. 
Wailũ the champion, with redoubled might, 
Strikes home the jav'lin, his retiring foe 
Surinks from the wound, and dijapprints the 
blow. Addiſon, 
There 's nothing like ſurpriſing the rogues : 
how will they be d:/zppointed, when they hear 
that thou haſt prevented their revenge! Arbuth, 
We are not only toitured by the reproaches 
which are offered us, but are diſappointed by the 
ſi cuce of men when it is unexpected, and hum- 
bled even by their praiſes. Ad liſon. 


2. It has of before the thing loſt by diſap- 


pointment. : 
The Janizaries, diſappointed by the baſſas of 

the ſpoil, received of the bounty of Solyman a 

great largeſs. Knoles, 


DisaPrPor/NTMENT. n. / [from diſap- 
point.] Defeat of hopes; miſcarriage 
of expectations. 

It is impoſſible for us to know what are cala- 
mities, and what are blefings. How many ac- 
cidents have paſſed for misfortunes, which have 
turned to the welfare and proſperity” of the per- 
ſons in whoſe lot they have fallen! How many 
di ſappuintments have, ia their conſequences, ſaved 
a man from ruin ! Speator. 

If we hope for things, of which we have not 
thoroughly conſidered the value, our diſappeint- 
ment will be greater than our pleaſure in the frui- 

tion of them. Addiſon, 


D1sayPROBA'TION. 2. /. [dis and appro- 
bation.) Cenſure ; condemnation ; ex- 
preſſion of diſlike. 

He was obliged to publiſh his letters, to ſhew 
his diſapprebation of the publiſhing of others. 
Pepe. 

To DisaPPROVE. v. a. [ deſapprouver, 
French. ] | 

1. To diſlike; to cenſure. 

I reaſon'd much, alas but more I lov'd; 
Sent and recall'd, ordain'd and diſuppron'd, 
Prior. 
Without good breeding truth is diſuppreov'sd ;; 
Tint only makes ſuperior ſenſe belov'd. Pape. 

2. To reject as diſliked ; not to confirm by 

concurrence. | 
A project for a treaty of barrier with the States 

was trarſmited hither from Holland, and was 
diſuppren'ed of by our counts, Swift, 


. 


E 
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Die ARD. 3. / e, Pere Saxon, a 


fool, Skinner ; diſeur, French, *Funius. | 
A prattler; a boaſting talker. This 
word is inſerted both by Skinner and 
Junius; but I do not remember it. 


To Disa'xm.-v. a, [ diſarmer, Frech. 
I. To ſpoil or diveſt of arms; to deprive 
of arms. 
An order was made by both houſes, for diſ- 
arming all the papiſts in England. Clarendon, 
I am tu the ſame, 
By different ways (till moving to one fame; 
And by diſarming you I now do more 
To ſave the town, than arming you before. 
Dryden. 
2. It has of before the arms taker away. 
They would be immediately diſarmed & their 
great magazine of artillery, Lace. 
To DisarRaA'y. v. a. [dis and array, ] 
Jo undreſs any one; to diveſt of clothes. 
So, as ſhe bad, the witch they diſarray'd. 
airy Queen. 


Now night is come, now ſoon her diſarray, 
And in her bed her lay. Spenſer, 


Disanra'y, n. , [from the verb.] 
t. Diſorder ; confution ; loſs of the re- 
gular order of battle, 

He returned towards the river, to prevent ſuch 
danger as the diſarray, occaſioned by the nar- 
rowneſs of the bridge, might caſt upon them. 

Hayward. | 


Diſarray and ſhameful rout enſue, 
And force is added to the fainting crew. Dryden. 


2. Undreſs. 


Dis4s8s1Du'tTY. 2. /. Abſence of care or 
attention. 

The Cecilians kept him back; as very well 
knowing that, upon every little abſence or di/- 
af/iduity, he ſhould be ſubject to take cold at his 
tack. Wotton. 

Fr.] 


DISA'STER. 3. /. [diſaſtre, 
1. The blalt or ſtroke 9240 unfavourable 


planet, 
Stars ſhone with trains of fire, dews of blood 
fall ; 
Diſaſters veil'd the fun; aud the moiſt lar, 
Upon whole influence Neptune's empire ſtands, - 
Was fick almoſt to doomſday with eclipſe. 
Shakſpeare, 


2. Misfortune ; grief; miſhap ; miſery ; 
calamity. 

This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e' er deſerv'd a watchful ſpirit's care; 
Some dire diſaſer, or by force or ſlight ; 

But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in _ 
e. 
To Disa'sTER. v. 4. [from the noun.) 


1, To blaſt by the ſtroke of an unfavour- 
able ſtar. 


Ah, chaſte bed of mine, ſaid ſhe, which never 
heretofore couldſt accuſe me of one dehiled 
thought, how canſt thou now receive that / 
aſtered changeling. Sidnry, 


2. To afflict; to miſchicf, 


Theſe are the holes where eyes ſhould be, 


which pitifully difafter the cheeks. Shatſpeare, 
In his own fields, the ſwain 
Diſaftcr'd ſtands. Tlomſon. 


{ Disa'sTROUs. adj. [from diſ er.] 


1. Unlucky ; not fortunate. 
That ſeemeth a moſt 4i/a/?rous day to the Scots, 

not only in regard of this overthrow, but for 
that upon the ſame day they were defeated by 
the Engliſh at Floodenfield, Hayward 


2, Gloomy ; threatening misfortune, 
The moon, 

In dim eclipſe, diſaſtroui twilight ſhecs 

On half the nations, Alilion. 


{ 


| 


| 


3. Unhappy; 


-D I'S 


calamitous 
ſtruck with afflition, 
Then Juno, pitying her diſaſtrous fate, 
Sends Iris down, her pangs to mitigate. 
Denham. 
Immediately after his return from this very 
expedition, ſuch diſaſſrovs calamities befel his 
family, that he burnt two of his, children 
himſelf, | South, 
Fly the purſuit of my diſaſtrous love; 
From my unhappy neighbourlwod remove. 
Dryden. 
Dis a'sTROVSLY, adv, [from diſaſtrous. ] 
In a diſmal manner, 


Drs A'sTROUSNESS. 7. /. [ from diſaftrous.] 
Unluckineſs; unfortunateneſs. 1 Dia, 


To Disavov'ch. v. a. [dis and avouch, | 
To retract profeſſion ; to diſown. 
Thereupon they flatly diſuvouck 
To yield him more obedience or ſupport. 
Danicl, 
To Disavo'w. v. a. [dis and avow.)] To 
diſown; to deny knowledge of; to deny 
concurrence in any thing, or with any 
perſon, 


The heirs and poſterity of them which yielded 
the ſame, are either ignorant thereof, or do wil- 
fully deny, or ſtedfaſtly diſavoww it. Spenſer, 

The Engliſh did believe his name was therein 
abuſed ; which he manifeſted to be true, by diſ- 
avywing it openly afterwards, Hayward, 

To deal in perſon is good, when a man's face 
breedeth regard, and generally when a man will 
reſerve to himſelf liberty either to d;ſavow or to 
expound. Bacon, 

A man that acts below his rank, doth but 
diſut oo fortune, and ſeemeth to be conſcious of 
his own want ia worth, and deth but teach others 
to envy him. | Bacon, 

He only does his conqueſt dito to, 

And thinks too little what they found too much. 
| Dryden, 

We are reminded by the ceremony of taking 
an oath, that it is a part of that obedience which 
we learn from the goſpel, expreſsly to diſavorw 

all evaſions and mental reſervations whatſoever, 
Addifin's Freehelder, 


Disavo'wat. n. J. [from diſavow.] 
Denial. 

An earneſt diſavrval of fear often proceeds 
from fear, Clariffa, 


Disavo'wmENT. . / [from di/avory,] 
Denial. | 
As touching the Tridentine hiſtory, his 
holineſs will not preſs you to any diſavoro- 
mont thereof. Holten. 


To Disau'THORI7E. v. a. [dis and au- 
thorize.] To deprive of credit or au- 
thority. 

The obtruſion of ſuch particular inflances as 
theſe, are inſufficient to diſauthoriſe a note 
grounded upon the anal intention of nature. 

Wotton. 

To DisnA'ND. v. a. [dif and land.] 

1. To diſmiſs from military ſervice; to 
break up an army ; to diſmiſs ſoldiers 


* 


from their colours. 


They diſtanded themſelves, and returned every 
man to his own dwclling. Knolics' Wiftery, 
Pythagoras'bids us in our ſtation ſtand, 
Till God, our general, ſhall us % and. 
Denham, 
T am content to lead a private life ; 
Di/zand my army to ſecure the tate, Dryden, 
Bid him diſeand his legions. Addiſon's Cato. 


2. To ſpread abroad; to ſcatter. 


Some imagine that a quantity of water, ſufſi- 
cient to make ſuch a deluge, was created upon 
that occaſion ; and, when the buſineſs was done, 
all di/band:d again, and anuihilated. J/o:dwward. 


miſerable ; 


DIS 


To DisBA'ND. v. a. ; | 
1. To retire from military ſervice ; to ſe- 
parate ; to break up. 
Our navy was upon the point of diſbanding, 
and many of our men come aſhore, Bacon. 
The rang*d pow'rs 
Diſband, and wand'ring, each his ſeveral way 
Purſues. Milton. 
The common ſoldiers, and inferior officers, 
ſhould be fully paid upon their d;/banding. 


Clarendon. 


Were it not for ſome ſmall remainders of piety 
and virtue, which are yet left ſcattered among 
mankind, human ſociety would in a ſhort ſpace 
diſband and run into confuſion, and the earth 
would grow wild and become a foteſt. 7i//otſon. 

2. To be diſſolved. 
While rocks ſtand, 
And rivers ftir, thou canſt not ſhrink or quail; 
Yea, when both rocks and all things thall di/- 
band 
Then ſhalt thou be my rock and tower, 
Herbert. 
To DisBa'rx. v. a. [debarquer, French. ] 
To land from a ſhip ; to put on ſhore. 
Together ſail'd they, fraught with all tlie 
things 
To ſervice done by land that might belong, 
And, when occaſion ſery'd diſbarted them. 
> | Fairfax. 

The ſhip we moor on theſe obſcure abodes ; 
Diſtark the ſheep, an offering to the gods. 

Pope's 2 50 
DisxzLI'ET. n. /. [from diſbelieve.] 
fuſal of credit ; denial of belief. 

Our belief or di/belizf of a thing docs not alter 

the nature of the thing. Tillotſon. 


7b DisBELIEvE. v. a. [dis and believe.] 


Not to credit ; not to hold true. 

The thinking it impoſſible his ſins ſhould be 
forgiven, though he ſhould be truly penitent, is 
a fin, but rather of infidelity than deſpair; it 


being the diftelieving of an eternal truth of 


God's. Hammond”s Practical Catechiſm. 

Such who profeſs to diſbe/ieve a future ftate, 
are not always equally ſatisfed with their own 
reaſonings. Altterbury. 

From a fondneſs to ſome vices, which the 
doctrine of futurity rendered uneaſy, they 
brought themſelves to doubt of religion; or, out 
of a vain affectation of ſeeing farther tian other 
men, pretended to diſbelieve it. Repers. 


D1sBELI'EVER. n. / * diſtelieve.] 
; one who denies 


One who refuſes belie 

any poſition to be true. 
An humble toul is frighted into ſentiments, 

becauſe a man of great nams pronvunces bereſy 


upon the contrary ſentimegts, and cails the di/Ze- 
| believer out of the church. IWatts. 


To DiszE'NCH. v. a, [dis and Sench.] To 
drive from a ſeat. 
Sir, I hope 
My words diſbenc/*d you not? 
No, fir; yet oft, 
When blows have made me ſtay, I fled from 
words, Shakfpear, 
To DisBRA'NCH. v. 4. [dis and branch, } 
To ſeparate, or break oft, as a branch 
from a tree. 
She that herſelf will Qiver and diforanch 
From her maternal ſap, perforde muſt wither, 


And come to deadiy ule. Shatſpeare's King Lear, | 


Such as are newly planted need not be dif- 
branched till the ſap begins ra ſtir, that ſo tne 
wound may be healed without the ſcar, 


Ewvelyn's Kalendar. | 


To D1sBvu'd. v. a. [With gardeners.] To 
take away the branches or ſprigs newly 
put forth, that are ill placed. Did. 

To DisBU'RDEN. v. g. [dis and Burden, ] 

1. To eaſe of a burden; to unload. 


DIS 


' The river, with ten branches or ſtreams, di,. 
burdens himſelf within the Perfian ſea. 

Peacham on Drawing. 

Diſbur den'd heav*n tejoic'd. Milton. 

2. To diſencumber, diſcharge, or clear. 

They 1emoved either by catualty and tempeſt, 

or by intention and defign ; either out of lucre of 

gold, or for the diſburdening of the countries 
lurcharged with multitudes of inhabitants. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

We' ſhall diſeurden the piece of thoſe hard 
ſhadowings, which are always ungraceful. 

| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

3. To throw off a burden, 

Better yet do live, that though by my thought; 


I be plunged 
Into my life's bondage, I yet may d:urden a 
paſſion, Sidney. 


Lucia, diſburden all thy cares on me, 
And let me ſhare thy moſt retir'd diſtreſs. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
25 DisBuU'RDEN, v. n. To caſe the 
mind, | 
To DISBU'RSE. v. a. [detourſer, Fr.] 
To ſpend or lay out money. 
Money is not diſ6urſed at once, but drawn into 
a long length, by ſending over now twenty thou- 
ſand, and next half year ten thouſand pounds. 
Spenſer. 
Nor would we deign him burial for his men, 
Till he diſgurt'd ten thouſand dollars. Shakſp. 
1 As Alexander received great ſums, he was no 
leſs generous and liberal in diſdurfing of them. 
Arbuthnet on Coins, 


Diesv'RsEM ENT. n. / [debourſement, 
French. ] 


1. Act of diſburfing or laying out. 
The queen's treaſure, in ſo yu occaſions of 
d ſluiſemeuti, is not always fo ready, nor ſo 
plentiful, as it can ſpare ſo great a ſum together. 
| Spenſer's Ireland, 


2. Sum ſpent. 


DisBu'rsER. n. / [from difburſe.] One 
that diſburſes. 


DISCA'LCEATED. adj. [ diſcalceatus, 
Latin.] Stripped of ſhoes. 


Disc xLCEA'TION. 7 wy diſcalce- 
ated.) The act of pulling off the 
ſhoes. 

The cuſtom of diſcalceation, or putting off 
their ſhoes, at meals, is conceived to have been 
done, as by that means kceping their beds clean. 

Brown's Vulgar Erronrs, 


To Disc Au v. v. n. [dis and candy.) To 
diſſolve; to melt, Hanmer, 
The hearts 
That ſpaniel'd me at hee!s, to whom I gave 
Their wiſhes, do difcandy, melt their ſweets 
On blooming Cæſar. Shakſpeare 


To Disc ARD. v. a. [dir and card.] 


as are uſcleſs. 


2. To d.ſmiſs or eject from ſervice or em- 
ploy meyt. 

Thefe men being certainly jewels to a wife 
man, con ſidering what wonders they were able 
to perform, yet were drſcarded by that unworthy 
prince, as not wurtby the holding. Sidney. 

Their captains, if they liſt, diſcard whom they 


„ 


ingly be rid of that dangerbus and hard ſervice, 
Spenſer's State of Ireland. 
Should we own that we have a very imperfect 
idea of ſubiance, would it not be hard to charge 
us with diſcarding ſubliance out of the world ? 
Locke. 
Jos diſcards party, friendſhip, kindred, 
is always therefore repreſented as blind, 
. Addiſon's Guardian. 
They blame the favourites, and think it 
nothing extraordinary that the queen ſhould be at 


W _ tt. ” 


1. o throw out of the hand ſuch cards 


pleafe, and fend away ſuch as will perhaps will- 


: DIS 


an end of her patience, and reſolve to diſcard 
them. Swift, 
I do not conceive why a ſunk diſcarded party, 
who neither expect nor deſire more than a quiet 
life, ſhould be charged with endeavouring to in- 
troduce popery. Swift, 
DiscA'RNATE. adj. [ dir, and caro, fleſh ; 
ſcarnato, Ital.] Stripped of fleſh, 


"Tis better to own a judgment, though but 
with a curta ſuppelleꝶ of coherent notions ; than 
a memory like a ſepulchre, ſurniſhed with a load 
of broken and diſcarnate bones. Glanville, 


To Disca'ss. v. a. [dis and caſe.] To 
{trip ; to undreſs, 

Fetch me the hat andrapier in my cell: | 

I will 4/caje me, and myſelf preſent, Sha#ſp. 

To DISCE'RN, v. 4. [diſcerno, Latin. } 


t. To deſery to ſee; to diſcover, 
And behold among the ſimple ones, I diſcerned 
among the youths a young man void of under- 
ſanding. Proverbs, 


2, To judge; to have knowledge of by 
compariſon. 
What doth better become wiſdom than todiſcern 
what is worthy the loving ? Sidney, 
Does any here know me? This is not Lear : 
Does Lear walk thus, ſpeak thus? Where are 
his eyes? 
Either his motion weakens, or his diſcernings 
Are tcthargied, Shakſpeare, 
You ſhould be rul'd and led 
By ſome diſcretion, that diſccrns your Rate 
Better than you yourſelf, Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
3. To diſtinguiſh, | 
To diſcern ſuch buds as are fit to produce 


bloſſoms, from ſuch as will diſplay themſelves 
but in, leaves, is no difficult matter. Dole. 


4. To make the difference between. 
They follow virtue for reward to- day; 
To-morrow vice, if ſhe give better pay : 
We are ſo good, or bad, juſt at a price; 
For nothing elſe difcerns the virtus or vice, 


Ben Torſo, 


— 


* 


To DisCt'rN. v. 2. 
1. To make diſtinction. 

Great part of the country was abandoned to 
the ſpoils of the ſoldiers, who not troubling them - 
ſelves to diſcern between a ſuliject and a rebel, 
whilſt their liberty laſted, made indifferently 
profit of both. Hayward, 


The cuſtom of arguing on any fide, even 
againſt our perſuaſhans, dims the underſtanding, 


and makes it by d-grees loſe the faculty of 4%/ 
cerning between truth and falſehood, Locks. 


2. To have judicial cognizance. Not in 
uſe. 


It d&:ſcerneth of forces, frauds, crimes various 
of ftellienate, and the inchoations towards 
crimes capital, not actually perpetrated. Bacon, 


Discs RX ER. n. /. [from diſcern, ] 
1. Diſcoverer ; he that deſcries. | 


*Twas ſaid they ſaw but one; and no 
diſcerner 


Durit wag his tongne in cenſure, Shakſpeare, 


2. Judge; one that has the power of diſ- 
tinguiſhing. 

He was a great obſerver and diſcerney of men's 
natures and humours, and was very dexterous in 
compliance, where he found it uſeful. Clarendon, 

How unequal difcerners of truth they are, and 
eaſily expoſed unto errour, will appear by their 
ungualified intellectuals. Brown's Ful. Err, 


* 


| DiscE'RN1BLE. adj. [from diſcern. Dir. 


coverable; perceptible ; diſtinguiſhable 
apparent. 

It is indeed a fin of ſo-grofs, ſo formidable a 
bulk, that there needs no help of opticks to 
render it d:ſcernib/e, and therefore I need no: 
farther e xꝑutiate on it, Government o; the Tongue, 


| 
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DIS 
All this is eaſily diſcernible by the ordinary 
diſcourſes of the underſtanding. South, 
D15ce'RN1BLENESS. n. /. [from diſcerni- 
ble.) Viſibleneſs. 


Discg'RKNIBLY. adv. [from diſcernible.) 
Perceptibly ; apparently. 


Conſider what doctrines are infuſed diſcernibly | 
among chriftians, moſt apt to obſtruct or inter- 


— 


rupt the chriſtian life. Hammond. 


Disc RN ING. part. adj. [from diſcern.” | 


Judicious; knowing. 
This hath been maintained not only by warm 


heads. Atrerbury. 


Discs ANINGLY. adv. [from diſcerning.] | 


Judiciouſly ; rationally ; acutely, 
Theſe two errours Ovid has moſt diſcerning/y 
avoided, Garth. 
Disct'RNMENT. n. /. [from diſcern, ] 
Judgment; power of diſtinguiſhing. 
A reader that wants diſcernment, loves and 
admires the characters and actions of men in a 
wrong place. Free older 


To DISCE'RP. v. a. [diſcerpo, Lat.] 
To tear in pieces; to break; to deſtroy 
by ſeparation of its parts. Di. 

Disce'xeTIBLE. adj, {from diſcerp.] 
Frangible ; ſeparable; liable to be de- 
ſtroyed by the diſunion of its parts. 

What is moſt denſe, and leaſt porous, will be 


moſt coherent and leaſt diſcerptible, Glanville. 
Matter is moveable, this immoveable ; matter 


diſcerptible, this indiſcerptible. More, 
DiscerPTIBI'LITY. n. . [from diſ- 


cerptible.] Liableneſs to be deſtroyed 
by diſunion of parts. 

Disce'xeTion. n. /. [from diſcerp.] 
The act of pulling to pieces, or deſtroy- 
ing by diſuniting the parts. 

To DISCH ARGE. v. 4. [decharger, 
French. ] 

1. To diſburden ; to exonerate; to free 
from any load or inconvenience, 

How rich in humble poverty is he, 

| Who leads a quiet country life; 

Diſcharg'd of buſineſs, void of ſtrife! Dryden. 
o unload; to diſembark, 

I will convey them by fea in floats, unto the 
place that thou ſhalt appoint me, and will cauſe 
them to be diſcharged. Kings. 

3. To throw off any thing collected or 

| accumulated ; to give vent to any thing; 
to let fly. It is uſed of any thing vio- 
lent or ſudden. 

Mounting his eyes, 


He did diſcharge a horrible oath. Shatkſpeare. 
Infected minds 


To their death pillows will 4/ſckarge their ſecrets. 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
Nor were thoſe bluſRt'ring brethren left at 
large, | 
On feas and ſhores their fury tu diſcharge. 
Dryden's Ovid: 
Soon may kind heav'n a ſure relief provide; 
Soon may your fire diſcharge the vengeance 
| duc, 
And all your wrongs the proud oppreſſors rue. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Diſcharge thy ſhafts; this ready boſom rend. 


2. 


Pope's Satius.. 


4. To let off a gun. 
A conceit runneth abroad, that there ſhould be 
a white powder, which will diſcharge a piece 
without noiſe, X Bacon. 
The galleys alſo did oftentimes, out of their 
prows, diſcharge their great pieces againſt the 
city. ; | Knolles' Hiftory. 
We diſcharge1 a piſtol, and had the found 


retuned upon us fifty-fix times, though the air 
Addiſon on Italy. 


was foggy. 


6. To ſend away a creditor by payment. 


enthuſiaſts, but by cooler and more diſcerning | 


% 
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5. To clear a debt by payment> 
Death of one perſon can he paid but once, 
And that ſhe has diſcharged. Shakſpeare, 
Now to the horrors of that uncouth place 
He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r, 
And wants two farthings to wk his fare, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
When foreign trade imports more than our 
commodities will pay for, we contract debts be- 
yond ſea; and thoſe are paid with money, when 


they will not take our goods to diſcharge them. 
| Locke. 


ny If he had 
e preſent money to drſc/harge the Jew, 
He La: not take te PAY J Shakſpeare, 
7. To clear a debtor. 
A grateful mind 

By owing owes not, but ſtill pays; at once 

Indebted and diſcharg'd. Milton. 
8. To ſet free from obligation. 

If one man's fault could diſcharge another 
man of his duty, there would be no place left for 
the common offices of ſociety. 

When they have takea a degree, and are con- 
ſequently grown a burden to their friends, who 
now think themſelves fully diſcharged, they get 
into orders as ſoon as they can. Swift, 

9. To clear from an accuſation or crime ; 
to abſolve: with of. 

They. wanted not reaſons to be diſcharged of 
all blame, who are confeſſed to have no great 
fault, even by their very word and teſtimony, 
in whoſe eyes no fault of ours hath ever hitherto 
been eſteemed to be ſmall. Hooker, 

They are imprudent enough to diſcharge them- 
ſelves of this blunder, by laying the contradiction 
at Virgil's door, Dryden. 

10, To to execute. 
Had I a hundred tongues, a wit ſo large 
As could their hundred offices diſcharge. 
Dryden's Fables. 
1 2 To put away; to obliterate; to de- 
roy. 

It is done by little and little, and with many 

eſſays ; bur all this diſchargeth not the wonder. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Trial would alfo be made in herbs poiſonous 
and purgative, whoſe ill quality perhaps may be 
diſcharged, or attempered, by fetting ſtronger 
poiſons or purgatives by them, Bacon, 

12. To diveſt of any office or employ- 
ment ; to diſmiſs from ſervice: as, he 
diſcharged his ſteward ; the ſoldier was 
alſcbarged. | 

13. To diſmiſs; to releaſe; to ſend away 


from any buſineſs or appointment. 
Diſcharge your pow'rs unto their ſeveral coun- 

ries. i Shakſpeare. 
When Cæſar would have diſcharged the ſenate, 


in regard of a dream of Calphurnia, this man 


told him, he hoped he would nut diſmiſs the 
ſenate till his wife had dreamed a better dream. 
Bacon. 
14. To emit. | 
The matter being ſuppurated, I opened an in- 
flamed tubercle in the great angle of the left eye, 
and diſcharged a well-concocted matter. 
Wiſ-man's Surgery. 
To D1scua'RGE. v. n. To diſmiſs itſelf; 
to break up. 
The cloud, if it were oily or fatty, would not 
diſcharge. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Discna'RGE. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Vent; exploſion ; emiſſion, 

As the heart of all ſprings is owing to ſubter- 
raneous fire, ſo wherever there are any extraor- 
dinary diſcharges of this fire, there alſo are the 
neighbouring ſprings hotter than ordinary. 

Wadward. 


2. Matter vented. 
The hæmorrhage being ſtopped, the next oc- 
Sharp. 


currence is a thin ſerous diſcharge, 


L' Eflrange. , 


Dirsci'ncT. adi. 
2 


Disc LESH1 r. 


DIS 
3. Diſruption ; evaneſcence. 
Mark the diſcharge of the little cloud upon 
glaſs or gems, or blades of ſwords, and you ſhall 


ſec it ever break up firſt in the ſkirts, and laſt in 
the middle. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


4. Diſmiſſion from an office: as, the go- 


vernour ſolicited his diſcharge. 


| 5. Releaſe from an obligation or penalty. 


He warns 
Us, haply too ſecure of our diſcharge 
From penalty, becauſe from death releas'd 
Some days. ; AMilten. 
6. Abſolution from a crime. 

The text expreſſes the ſound cſtate of the con- 
ſcience, not barely by its not accuſing, but by 
its not condemning us; which word imports 
properly an acquittance or diſcharge of a man 
upon ſome precedent accuſation, and a full trial 
and cognizance of his cauſe. : Sout V. 

7. Ranſom price of ranſom. 
| O, all my hopes defeated 
To oo him hence! But death, who ets all 
rec, . | 
Hath paid his ranſom now and full diſcharge , 
Milton. 


8. Performance; execution. 


The obligations of hoſpitality and protect ion 
are ſacred; nothing can abſolve us from the diſ- 
charge of thoſe duties. L"Eftrange, 


9. An acquittance from a debt. 


10. Exemption ; privilege. 
There is no diſcharge in that war, neither 
ſhall wickedneſs deliver thoſe that are given to 
it. a Ecclefiaftes, 


DiscnA'rGER. 3. [from diſcharge.] 


1. He that diſcharges in any manner, 


2. He that fires a gun. 


To abate the bombilation of gunpowder, a 
way is promiſed by Porta, by borax and butter, 
which he ſays will make it ſo go off, as ſcarcely 
to be heard by the diſcharger. rown, 


[ diſcinflus, Latin, ] Un- 


girded ; looſely dreſſed. Di#. 


To Disci'nD, v. a. [diſcindo, Latin.] 


To divide; to cut in pieces. 

We found ſeveral concretions ſo ſoft, that 
we could eafily diſcind them betwixt our _— 
| ele. 


DISCIPLE. =. /. [diſcipulus, Latin.] A 


ſcholar; one that profeſſes to receive 


inſtructions from another. ̃ 
He rebuked diſciples who would call for fire 
from heaven upon whole cities, for the neglect of 
a few. King Charles, 
The commemorating the death of Chriſt, is 
the profeſſing ourſelves the diſciples of the cruci- 
fied Saviour; and that engageth us to take u 
his croſs and follow him. 3 
A young diſciple ſhould behave himſcif ſo 
well, as to gain the affection and tne ear of his 
inſt ruetor. Watts, 
To Discr'PLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To train; to being up. 
He did look far 
Into the ſervice of the time, and was 


Diſcipled of the braveſt. Shakſpeare, 


2. To puniſh; to diſcipline. This word 


is not 1n uſe, 
She, bitter penance ! with an iron whip 
Was went him to diſciple every day. 2 
n. /. [from diſciple.] 
The ſtate or function of a diſciple, or 
follower of a maſter. | 
That to which juſtification is promiſed, is the 
giving up of the. whole ſoul intirely unto Chriſt, 
undertaking di/cip!c/i/p upon Chriſt's terms. 
Hammend's Practicul Catechiſm. 
DiscieL1NABLE. ad. [ diſciplinabilis, 
Latin.] Capable of inſtruction ; capa- 
ble of improvement by diſcipline aud 
learning. | 


n 9 
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Dise rr'xvAZLIEN ISS. 2. J [from Aſci- 

Plinable.] Capacity of inſtruct ion; 
qualification for improvement by edu- 
cation and diſcipline, . 

We find in animals, eſpecially ſome of thetn, 
as foxes, dogs, apes, horſes, and elephants, not 
only perception, phantaſy, and memory, com- 
mon to moſt if not all animals, bat ſomething 
of ſagacity, providence, and diſciplineblencfs. 

3 ; Hate. 

DrscriPLiNA'/RIAN. adj. | from diſcipline. | 
Pertaining to diſcipline. 

What eagerneſs in diſciplinarian uncertainties, 
when the love of God and our neighbour, 
evangelical unqueſtionablcs, are neglected ! 

Glanville's Scepfis. 

DisC1PLINA'RIAN. . . [diſciplina, 

| Latin. ] : 

1. One who rules or teaches with great 
ſtrictneſs; one who allows no deviation 
from ſtated rules. 

2. A follower of the preſbyterian ſect, ſo 
called from their perpetual clamour 
about diſcipline. 

They draw thoſe that diſſent into diſlike with 
the ſtate, as puritans, or diſciplinariuns. 

| ? | a 4 of vent Pa v. Eccl. 

Dr'sC1PLINARY. adj. [diſciplina, Latin. } 

1. Pertaining to diſcipline, - 

2. Relating to government. 

Thoſe canons in behalf of marriage were only 
diſciplinary, grounded on prudential motives. 

* E Biſhop Ferne. 

3. Relating to a regular courſe of edu- 
cation, 

Theſe are the ſtudies, wherein our noble and 
gentle youth ought to beſtow their time in a di/- 
ciplinary way. 

DISCIPLINE. . /. [ diſcipline, Latin. 

1. Education; inſtruction; the act of 
cultivating the mind; the act of form- 

ing the manners. 

He had charge my diſcipline to frame, 

And tutors nouriture to overſee, Spenſer, 

The cold of the northern parts is that which, 
without aid of diſcipline, doth make the bodies 
hardeſt, and the courage warmeſt. Bacon. 

They who want that ſenſe uf diſcipline, hear- 
ing, are alſo by conſequence deprived of ſpecch. 


>... A. 


older. . 


It is by the aſſiſtance of the eye and the ear 
eſpecially, which are called the ſenſes of diſcipline, 
that our minds are furniſhed with various parts 

of knowledge. Watts. 
2, Rule of government; order; method 
of government. 

They hold, that from the very apoſtles time 
till this preſent age, wherein yourſelves imagine 

ye have found out a right pattern of ſound dijci- 
pline, there never was any time ſate to be fol- 
lowed. Hooker. 

As we are to believe for ever the articles of 
evangelical doctrine, ſo the precepts of diſcipline 
we are, in like ſort, bound for ever to obſerve, 


lool er. 
While we do admire 
This virtue and this moral di/cip/ine, - | 
Let 's be no ſtoicks. Shatſpeare, 


3. Military regulation, 
This opens all your victories in Scotland, 


Your diſcipline in war, wiſdom in peace, SH 


Let crooked ſteel invade 
The lawleſs troops which diſcip/ine Giſclaim, 
And their ſuperfluous growth with rigbour tame. 


5 Dryden. 
4. A ſtate of ſubjection. 
The molt perie&, who have their paſſions in 
the belt diſcipline, are yet obliged to be conſtant- 
ly on their guard. | Rogers, 
5. Any thing taught; art; ſcience. 
Art may be ſaid to overcome and advance na- 


VoI. I. 


Milton. 
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this reſpect, are much to be paferred. 
6. Puniſhment; chaſtiſemerit 5 correction. 
A lively cobler kicked and ſpurred while his. 
wife was carrying him, and had ſcarce paſſed a 
day without giving her the ue of the ſtrap. 
| Addiſen's Speflator, 

7. External mortiſicat ion. . 
The love God makes a man chaſte without 
the laborious arts of faſting and exterior diſcipline ; 


he reaches at glory without any other arms but 
thoſe of love. Taylor. 


To Dr'sC1PLINE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To educate ; to inſtruc ; to bring up. 
We are wiſe enough to begin when they are 
very young, and di/cipline by times, thoſe other 


creatures we would make uſeful and good for 
ſomewhat. Locke. 


They were with care prepared and diſciplined 


at till they were found, upon examination, to 
have made a ſufficient progreſs in the knowledge 
of chriſtianity. 
2, To regulate ; to keep in order, 
They look to us, as we ſhould judge of an 
army of well diſciplined ſoldiers at a diſtance, 
Derham's Aftro- T hevlogy. 
3. To puniſh; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
4. To advance by mſtruQtion, | 
The law appear'd imperſect, and but giv'n 
With purpoſe to reſign them in full time 
Up to a better covenant, diſciplin'd 
Frum ſhadowy types to truth, from tleſh to ſpi- 
rit. Milton. 


To diſown ; to deny any knowledge of; 
to retract any union with; to abrogate; 
to renounce, 

You cowardly raſcal ! nature diſclaims all ſhare 
in thee; a taylor made thee, Shakſpeare, 
He calls the gods to witneſs their offence; 
Diſc!/aims the war, aſſerts his innocence. © Dryd. 


ing all pretenſious to a temporal kingdom. 
. Rogers. 

Very few, among thoſe who profeſs them- 
ſelves chriſtians, diſclaim all concern for their 
ſouls, difown the authority, or renounce the 
expectations, of the goſpel. Regers, 


DiscLai'MER. n. f. [from diſclaim.] 


1. One that diſclaims, diſowns, or re- 
nounces. | 0 


2. [In law. ] A plea containing an expreſs 
denial or refuſal. Cowell. 


To D1scLo'sE. wv, a.  [diſcludo, Latin 
dis and cloſe. ] | 


1, To uncover; to produce from a ſtate 
of latitancy to open view, _ 
In this deep quiet, from what ſource un- 
known, 
Thoſe ſceds of fire their fatal birth diſcleſe; 
And firſt few ſcatt'ring ſparks about were 
blown, 
Big with the flames that to our ruin roſe, 
| Dryden. 
Then earth and ocean various forms diſclsſe. 
| Dryden, 
The ſhells being broken, ſtrack off, and 
goue, the ſtone included in them is thereby &//- 
cloſed and ſet at liberty. * Haadward, 


2. To hatch ; to open. 

It is reported by the ancients, that the oftrich 
layeth her eggs under ſand, where the heat of 
the ſun difſc{sje:h them. Bacon, 

3. To reveal; to tell; to impart what is 
ſecret. 

There may be a reconciliation, except for up- 


8 


treacherons worind ; 


every 
friend wil! d2purt, 


for from theſe thing 
Ecclus, 


| Bit ia dete mechanical  d//cipIiher, which, in J 


Wilkins. 


for confirmation, which they could not arrive 


Addiſon on the Chriſt. Religion. | 


Th DiscLa'tM. v. 4. [dis and claim.] 


We fi1d our Lord, on all occafions, difclaim- | 


braiding, or pride, or diſc/sfing of ſecrets, or a | 


D1'S 


111 d/6/o/e my pation, 
Our friendſnip 's at ah — if I conceal ! 
The world will call me falſe. Adijon”s Cato, 


Discro'sER. n./, [from diſcloſe. ] One 
that reveals or diſcovers. 


DrscLo'sure. u. /. N aiſeleſe.] 
1. Diſcovery j production into view, 
The producing of cold is a thing very worthy 
the inquiſition, both for the uſe, and diſcloſure 
of cauſes, ' Wo Bacon. 
2. Act of revealing any thing ſecret. 
After ſo happy a marriage between the Fing 
and her daughter, ſhe was, upon a ſudden mvta- 


bility and di/cloſure of the king's mind, ſeverely 
handled. Bacen, 


DrscLv's1ow, n. /. [diſcluſus, Latin. J] 
Emiſſion. ; 

Judge what a-ridiculous thing it were, that 

the continued ſhadow of the carth ſhould he 

broken by ſudden miracalous eruptions and diſ- 


cluſiont of light, to prevent the art of the lant- 
horn-maker, * Mere. 


|] DriscoLora'T10N, n. . [from diſcolour.,] 


1. The act of changing the colour; che 
act of ſlaĩning. 


2. Change of colour; ſtain; die. 

In a depravation of the humours from a ſound 
ſtate to what the phyſicians call by a general 
name of a cacochymy, ſpors and d:ſco/arations of 
the ſkin are ſigns of weak fibres. Arbuthnit, 

To DISCO'LOUR. wv. a. [ decoloro 


Lat.] To change from the natu 
hue; to ſlain. 

Many a widow's huſband groveling lies, 
Coldly embracing the diſco/our'd earth. Shatſp. 
Drink water, either pure, or but diſco/oured 


with malt. Temple, 
| Suſpicions, and fantaſtical ſurmiſe, 


And jealouſy, with jaundice in ler eycs, 
Diſeolouring all ſhe view'd. Dryden, 
He who looks upon the ſoul through its out- 
ward actions, {ces it through a deceitful medium, 
which is apt to diſcelcur and pervert the object. 
Spc#aror, 
Have a care leſt ſome beloved notion, or ſome 
darling ſcience, ſo prevail over your mind as to 
diſcelour all your ideas. Watts, 


| To DISCO'MFIT. v. a. { deſconfire, Fr. 

Seonfiggere, Ital. as if from eee 
Lat.] To defeat; to conquer; to van- 
quiſh; to overpower; to ſubdue; to 
beat ; to overthrow, 


Fight againſt tnat monſtrous rebel, Cade, 
Whom, fince, I heard to be diſcomfited. 


— 


a Shakſpeare, 
Joſhua diſcomfired Amalek and his people 
with the edge of the ſword. þ x2dus, 


He, fugitive, declin'd ſuperior firength ; 
Diſcumprted, purſued, in the ſad chace 
Ten thouſand ignominious fall. Philips. 
While my gallant countiymen are employed 
in purſuing rebels half difcomfired through the 
conſciouſueis of their guiit, I nah improve thoſe 
victuries to the good of my fellow ful jects. 
Aldi ſan. 
Dis co'urir. 3. /. from the verb.] De- 
feat ; rout; overthrow. 
Fly you muſt : incurable d4f/comfit 
Reigns in the hearts of all our preſent party, 
Shatſpeare, 
Dagon mutt ſtoop, and ſhall ere long reccive 
Such a &d?/romfit, as ſhall quite deſpoil him 
Of all the ſe boaſted trophies. Milron's Agoniftes, 
DiscoMFITURE. 2. / [from diſcompit.] 
Defeat; loſs of battle; rout; 1vin; 
overthrow, W 
Sad ticings bring I to you out of France, 
Of loſs, of flaughter, and di/comfirure, Shatkſp, 
Behold eveiy man's ſword was againſt his 
| fellow, and there was a very great die. 


1 Samucl. 
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What a defeat and diſcomfiture is it to a man, 
when he comes to uſe this wealth, to find it all 
falſe metal ! Government of the Tongue. 

He ſent his angels to fight for bis people; and 
the diſcomfiture and laughter of great hoſts is 
attributed to their aſſiſtance. 

Disco'mrort. n. /. [dis and comfort.] 


Uneaſineſs; ſorrow; melancholy ; gloom. 
This himſelf did foreſce, and therefore armed 
his church, ta the end they might ſuſtain it 
without diſcomfort. Hooker. 
Diſcomfert guides my tongue, 
And bids me ſpeak of nothing but deſpair. 
Shakſpeare. 


In ſolitude there is not only diſcomfort, but | 
South. 


. 


weakneſs alſo, 
To Disco urokr. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To grieve; to ſadden; to deject. 


Her champion went away diſcomforted as much 


as diſcomfited. Sidney. 
His funeral ſhall not be in our camp, 
Leſt it diſ-omfort us. Shakſpeare, 


D1sco'mroRTABLE, adj, [from diſcom- 
Fort.] 


2, That is melancholy and refuſes comfort. | 


Diſcomfertable couſin know'ft thou not 
That when the ſearching eye of Heav'n is hid 
Bchind the globe, it lights the lower world ? 


Shakſpeare. 
2. That cauſes fadneſs, 

What ! did that help. poor Dorus, whoſe eyes 
could carry unto. him no other news but diſcom- 
fortable? | | Sidncy. 

To Discouuk' xs. v. 4. [dis and com- 
mend.) To blame; to cenſure;. to 
mention with diſapprobation, 

Abſolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot 
abſolutely approve, either willingneſs to live or 

- forwardneſs to die. Hooker. 

Now you will all be wits; and he, I pray, 
And you, that diſcommend it, mend the play. 

/ Denham . 


Neither do I diſcommend the lofty fivle in tra- 


gedy, which is naturally pompous and mag- 
ni ficent. Dryden. 


Drzcomme'NDABLE.. adj. [from diſcom- 


mend.) Blamable ; cenſurable ; deſerv- 
ing blame. 

Puſillanimity is, actording to Ariftotie's mo- 
rality, a vice very diſcommendable. Aylifſe"s Par. 


DiscoMMe'NDABLENESS. . /; [from 
diſcommendable.} t mableneſs; Hable- 
neſs to cenſure, Dia. 


[from diſ- 


DiscomMMENDA'TION.. n. / 


commend.) Blame; reproach.; cenſure. | 


Tuliy afſigns tnree motives, whereby, without 
any diſcomar ndation, a. man might be drawn to 
become an accuſer of others. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

Discomme'xDER. 2. /. [from di/commend.] 
One that difcommends.; a diſprailſer. 
To Discouuo'pr. v. 4. [dis and com- 

mode, Fr.] To put to inconvenience; 
to moleſt; to incommode.. 


Discou uo briovs. ad-. from diſcommode. ] 


Inconvenient; trcubleſome ; unpleaſing. | 


So many thoi.ſrnd ſoldiers, unit for. any la- 
bour, or other trade, muſt either ſeek ſervice and 
employment abroad, which may be dangerous ; 
or elſe employ themſelves here at home, which 
may be diſcommedios, Sparſer on Ireland. 


Discouuo'birv. u. /. [ from diſcommods. 
Inconvenience; diladvantage ; hurt 
miſchief, 

We ſpeak nos of uſury, hew the diſtommedi- 


ties of it may be beſt avoided, and the com- 


, 


modities retail ed: on how, in the balance of | 


commodities 1 diſcommedztics,, the qualities of 

a uſurx are to be e conciled. 
EK is better that a ſhip ſhould be preſerved 
wah fore , cmmodity to the (ſailors, than that, 


Atterbury. 


Bacon. | 


DIS 


hes being in health, the ſhip ſhould perth 

award. 

Te DISCOMPO'SE. ». a. [decompoſer, 
French. } 


1. To diſorder; to unſettle. 

The debate upon the ſelf-denying ordinance 
had raiſed many jealouſies, and diſcompeſed the 
confidence that had formerly been between many 
| of them. Clarendon, 


2. To ruffle; to diſorder. 


— — a_— 
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And ſoftly ſtole to diſcompoſe her own, Swift, 
3. To diſturb the temper ; to agitate by 
perturbation. 
No more, dear mother: ill in death it hows, 
Your peace of mind by rage to diſeompoſe. Dryd. 
4. To offend; to fret; to vex. 
Men, who poſſeſs all the advantages of life, 
are in a ſtate where there are many accidents to 
diforder and diſcompoſe, but few to pleaſe them. 
Swift. 


Though he was a dark prince, and infinitely 
ſuſpicious, he never put down or difcompsſed- a 
* counlelor or near ſervant. Bacon. 
Discomeo'sure. n. /. f from diſcompeſe. ] 
Diſorder; perturbation. 

He threw himſelf upon his. bed, amenting 
with much paſſion, and with abundance ot tears; 
nnd continued in this melancholick difcompoſure 
of mind many days. larendon. 


Ta Disconce'rT. v. a. [ Ai and concert. 
1. To unſettle the mind; to diſcompoſe. 
Youu need not provoke their ſpirits by out- 


rages: a careleſs geſſute, a word, or a look, is 
enough to diſconcert them. Collier, 


2. To break a ſcheme ; to defeat a ma- 

| chination. | 

Discoxzo'rRMITY.. n. / [dis and confor- 
mity.] Want of agreement; incon- 
ſiſtency. 

Lyes ariſe from errour and miſtake, or malice 
and forgery ; they conſiſt in the diſagreement and 
diſconfermity betwixt the ſpeech and the concep- 
tion of the mind, or the conception of the mind 
and'the things themſelves, or the ſpeech and the 

things. Hakewil! n Providence. 
. DisconGRU'ITY, nf. [ dis and congruity.] 
' Diſagreement ; inconſiſtency, 

Phere is want of, capacity in. the thing, to 
ſuſtain ſuch a duration, from the intrinſcal. diſ- 
congruity of the one to the other. Hale, 
 Pisco'NS0LATE. adj. - and conſole. 

Void of comfort; hopeleſs ; ſorrowful ; 
mclanehaly. 
See Caſſius all diſcanſolate, 


| 


ö 
I 
„ 


| If patiently thy bidding they obey, 
| Diſmiſs them not difſconſolate. 
The ladies and the knights, no ſhelter nigh, 
Mere dropping wet, difcunſe/ate and wan, 
And through Hake thin. array, receiv'd the rain. 
Dryden. 
The maon.refieqs the ſunbe ams to us, and ſo, 
by illuminating the air, takes away in ſome 
. meaſure. the diſconſglate darkneſs of our. winter 
nights. Ray. 
'Disco'n80LATELY. adv. [from diſconſo- 
late.) In a diſconſolate manner; com- 
fort leſsly. 


Disco NsoVATEN ESS. 7. [from di/- 
conſolate.] The ſtate of being difcan- 
ſolate. * 6 
DiscoxrExz. n. / [dis and content. 
Want of content; uneaſineſs at. the 
preſent ſlate. 


I ſee your brows full of diſcontenty 
Lou hearts of ſorrows, and your eyes of tears. 


Shakſpeare. 


Now Betty from her maſter's bed had flown, 


f. To diſplace; to diſeard. Not in ule. | 


With Pindarus his bondman, on this hill. Shall}. | 


Milton, | 
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Dis 


Not that their pleafures caus'd her die 


55 
She ſigh'd, not that they ſtay d, but that ſhe 


went. Pope. 
Driacoxr ENT. adj. [ dis and content.] Us — 


eaſy at the preſent ſtate; diſſatisfied. 
They were of their own nature circumſpe&& 
and ſlow, diſcountenanced and diſcontent; and 
thoſe the carl ſingled as fitteſt for his purpoſe. 
Hayward. 
To DrsconTE'NT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To diſſatisfy; to e uneaſy at the 
preſent ſtate. 
I know a diſcontented gentleman, 
Whoſe humble means match not his haugbty 
ſpirit, Shakſpeare, 
The diſcontented now are only they 
Whoſe crimes before did your juſt. cauſe betray, 
| Dryden, 
DrisconTtEe'NTED. participial adj. ¶ from 
diſcontent.) Uneaſy ; cheerleſs ; ma- 


kvolent. 
Let us know 
What will tie up your diſcontented ſword, Shakſe 
Theſe are, beyond compariſon, the two greateſt 
evils in this world; a diſeaſed body, and a d:ſ- 
contented mind, lol ſon. 
The goddeſs, with a diſcontented air, “ 
Seems to reje& him, tho? the grants li 


— 


pray 'r. 
Pope. 


; DraconTe'NTEDNESS. n. /. [from diſcon- 


tented.) Uneaſineſs; want of eaſe ; 
diſſatisfaction. 

A beautiful buſt of Alexander the Great caſts 
up his face to heaven with a noble air of grief, 
Or. diſcontentedne/s, in his looks. Addiſon, 

DrsconTE'NTMENT. . /. [from diſcos 
tent. ] The ſtate of being diſcontented 
uneaſineſs. | | | 

Theſe are the vices that fill them with general 
diſcontentment, as though the boſom of that fa- 
mous church, wherein-they live, erte more no: + 
ſome than any dungeon. Hotter. 

The politick and artificial nouriſhing and en- 
tertaining of hopes, and carrying men from hopes 
to hopes, is one of the beſt antidotes againſt the 
poiſon of diſcententments, Bacon. 

Dis@onTINUANCE. n. / [from diſcon- 
tinue. |] | 

1. Want of coheſion of parts; want of 
union of, one part with another; dil- 
ruption. 

The ſlillicides af water, if there be enough to 
follow,. will draw themſelves into a ſmall tluead, 
beeauſe they will not diſcontinue ; but if there 
be no remedy, then they caſt themſelves into. 
round drops, which is the figure that ſaveth the 
body moſt from diſcontinuance, Bacon 

2. Ceſſation; intermiſhon. 

Let us conſider whether our approaches to him. 
are ſweet and refreſhing, and it we are uneaſy 
under any long diſcontinuance of. our converſation. 
with him; Atterbury. 

3. [In the common law.] An interrup- 
tian or breaking off; as diſcontinuance of 
poſſeſſion, or diſcautinuance. of procels.. 
The effect of di/continuanceof poſſeſſion is, 
that a man may not enter upon his own 
land or tenement alienated, whatſoever 
his right be unto it, or by his. own aus 
tharity ; but muſt ſeek to recover poſ- 
ſeſſion by law. The effect of. diſcon- 
tinuance of plea is, that the inſtance may 
not be taken up again, but by a new 
writ, to begin the ſuit afreſh, Cowell, 

DisconTiNUaA'TI@N. . / [from diſcon 
tinue. ] Diſruption of continuity; breach 
of union of parts; diſruption; ſeparation, 

Upon any diſcontinuation of parts, made either 
by bubbles, or by. ſhaking the glaſs, the whole 
mercury falls. ten. 


DIS. 
w DisconrinuR. v. n. [ diſcontinuer, Fr.] 
4. To loſe the coheſion of parts; to ſuffer 


ſeparation or diſruption of ſubſtance, 
All bodies, ductile and tenſile, as metals, 
that will be drawn into wires; wool'and tow, 
that will be drawn into yarn, or threadz have in 
tnem the appetite of not diſcontinuing ſtrong, 
which maketh them follow the force that pulleth 
them out, and yet ſo as not to diſcontinue or for- 
ſake their own body. Bacon. 


e. To loſe an eſtablied or preſcriptive 
cuſtom er right. 

Thyſelf ſhalt diſcontinue from thine heritage 

«that I gave thee, and I will cauſe thee to ſerve 

. thine enemies. Feremiah, 


7 DisconTi/NuE. v. a. 
1. To leave off; to ceaſe any practice or 


Habit. 
Twenty puny lyes I'll tell, 
That men ſhall ſwear I've diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth. Shakſpeare, 
Examine thy cuſtoms of diet, fieep, exerciſe, 
apparel, and the like; and try, in any thou 
ſhalt judge hurtful, to diſcontimee it by little 
and little; but ſo, as if thou find any inconveni- 
-ence by the change, thou come back to it _ 
acon. 


a 


2. To break off; to interrupt. 
There is that property, in all letters, of apt- 
neſs to be conjoined in ſyllables and words, 
through the voluble motions of the organs from 
one ſtop or figure to another, that they modiſy 
and diſcriminate the voice, without appearing to 
diſcontinue it. Holdet*s Elements of Speech. 
DisconTINvu'iTY. 2. [dis and conti- 
nuity.] Diſunity of parts; want of 
coheſion. | 
That diſcontinuity of parts is the principal cauſe | 
of the opacity of bodies, will appear by confider- 
ing that epaque ſubſtances become tranſparent 
by filling their pores with any ſubſtance of equal, 
or almoſt equal, denſity with their parts. Newton, 
Disconve'NIENCE. . /. [dis and con- 
venience.] Incongruity ; diſagreement ; 
oppoſition of nature. 

Fear arifeth many times out of natural antipa- 
thies of nature; but, in theſe difcormentences of 
nature, deliberation hath no place at all. | 

Bramhall's Anſwer to Hobbes, 

DI'SCORD. 3. /. [ diſcordia, Latin. 

1. Diſagreement ; oppoſition; mutual an- 
ger ; reciprocal oppugnancy. 

See what a (ſcourge is laid upon your hate, | 
That heav'n finds means to Kill your Joys with 

love | | 
And I, for winking at your diſcerds too, | 
Have loſt a brace of Kkinſmen. Shakſpeare, 

He is a falſe witneſs that ſpeaketh lies, and 

that ſoweth diſcord among brethren. Proverbs, 


. 22 ö 
2. Difference or contrariety of qualities, 
particularly of ſounds. 

Take but degree away, untune that ſtring, | 
And hark what diſcord folows; each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy. Shakſpeare. | 

Diſcsrd, like that of muſic's various parts, 
Diſrord that makes the harmony of hearts; _ | 
Diſcerd, that only this diſpute ſhall bring, | 
Who beſt ſhall love the duke and ſerve the king. 

Dryden. ; 

All nature is but art unknown to thee ; | 
All chance, direction which thou canſt not ſee; | 
All diſcord, harmony not under ſtood; | 
All partial evil, univerſal good. 


4 


Pope. 
3. oy muſic.] Sounds not of themſelves | 
pleaſing, but neceſſary to be mixed with 
others. | 

It is ſound alone that doth immediately and 
incorporeally affect moſt ; this is moſt manifeſt * 
in muſic, and concords and dijcords in muſic: 
rar all ſounds, whether they be ſharp or flat, if they 
ve ſwect, have a roundneſs and quality; and if 


— * 
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they be harſh, are unequal: for a diſcord itſelf is 
but a harſhneſs of divers ſounds meeting. Bacon, | 
It is the lark that fings ſo out of tune, 
Straining harſh diſcords and unpleaſing ſharps, 
Shakſpeare. 
How doth muſic amaze us, when of diſcords * 


ſhe maketh the ſweeteſt harmony ! Peacham. 


7b Disco'so. v. a. [diſcordo, Latin.) To 
diſagree ; not to ſuit with. 
Sounds do diſturb and alter the one the other ; 
ſometimes the one drowning the other, and 
making it not heard ; ſometimes the one jarring 


and diſcording with the other, and making a 
confuſion. 


Bacon. 
Dis coRDAN ck. 1 2. /. [from diſcord.] 
Dis cok DAN Cv. F Diſagreement ; op- 


poſition ; inconſiſtency. 


Disco'sxpanT. adj. ¶ diſcordans, Latin. ] 
1. Inconſiſtent ; at variance with itſelf. 
Myrrha was joy'd the welcome news to hear, 


But, clogg'd with guilt, the joy was unfincere ; 
So various, ſo diſcordant is the mind, 


That in our will a different will we find. Dryden. | 


2, Copies contrarious. 

he diſcordant attraction of ſome wandering 
comets would certainly diſorder the revulutions of 

the planets, if they approached too near them. 
; Cheyne, 
3. Incongruous; not conformable. 
Hither conſcience is to be referred; if by a 
compariton of things done with the rule there be 
a conſonancy, then follows the ſentence of ap- 
probation ; if diſcordant from it, the ſentence of 
condemnation. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Disco'sDaNTLY. adv. 


1. Inconſiſtently; in diſagreement with 
itſelf. 


2. In diſagreement with another. 

Two firings of a muſical inftrument being truck 
together, making two noiſes that arrive at the 
gar at the ſame time as to ſenſe, yield a ſound dif- 
fering from either of them, and as it were com- 
pounded of both ; inſomuch, that if they be diſcor- 

. dantly tuned, though each of them firuck apart 
would yield'a pleaſing ſound, yet being firuck toge- 
ther they make a harſh and troubleſome noiſe. | 

Boyle. 
3. Peeviſhly; in a contradictious manner. 
To Disco'ver. v. a. [decouvrir, French; 
dis and cover. ] 
1. To ſhow ; to diſcloſe ; to bring to light; 
to make viſible. 
2. To expoſe to view. 

The cover of the coach was made with ſuch 
joints, that as they might, to avoid the weather, | 
pull it up cloſe, fo they might put each end 


dowy, and remain as diſcovered and open · ſighted 
as on horſeback, Sidney, 


Go draw aſide the curtains and diſcover | 
The ſeveral caſkets to this noble prince. Shakſp. | 
He diſcovereth deep things out of darkneſs, and 
bringeth out to light the ſhadow of death. Job. 
3. To ſhow ; not to ſhelter; to expoſe. 
And now will I diſcorter her lewdneſs. Ilaſea. 
Law can diſcover tin, but not remove. Mitten. 
4. To make known ; not to diſguiſe ; to 
reveal, 
We will paſs over unto thoſe men, and we will 


dijſcyver ourſelves unto them. Tjatah. 
Eve, who unſeen p 

Yet all had heard, with audible lament | 

Diſcxver'd from the place of her retire, Milton. 


5. To ken; to elpy. 
When we had dijc:rered Cyprus, we left it on 
the left hand. As. 
6. To find out; to obtain information. 
He ſhall never, by any alteration in me, di. 
ccrer my knowledge of his mittake, Popes Lett, | 
7. To detect; to find though concealed. * 
Up he farts, 
Diſcet ed and ſurpris'd. | 


, 


* Iten. 


ö 


from diſcordant. ] | 


DIS 


Man with ſtrength aud free will arm'd _ 
Complete, to have diſcover'd and repuls'd _ 
Whatever wiles of foe or ſeeming friend. Milton. 

8. To find things or places not known 
before. 

Some to diſcover iflands far away. Shel, 

Another part in ſquadrons bend their mar 
On bold adventure, to diſcover wide | 
That diſmal world. Miltom. 


So of things. The Germans 4i/co- 
vered printing and gunpowder, 
9. Lo exhibit to the view. 
Some high climbing hill, 
Which to his eye diſcovers unaware 
The goodly proſpect of ſome foreign land, 
Firſt ſeen, or ſome renuwn'd metropolis 
With glift'ring ſpires and battlements adorn'd, 


Milton, 
Not light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 
Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe. Milton, 


Di1sco'veraBLE. adj. {from diſcover.] 
t. That may be found out. 

That mineral matter, which is ſo intermixed 
with the common and terreſtrial matter, as not 
to be diſcoverable by human induſtry ; or, if diſ- 
coverable, diffuſed and fcattered amongſt the 
craſſer matter, can never be ſeparated. : 
Wodward"s Natwral Hiftory. 
Revelation may aſſert two things to be joined, 
whoſe connection or agreement is not diſcovers 
able by reaſon. Watts, 

2. Apparent ; expoſed to view. | 
They wete deceived by Satan, and that not in 
an inviſible ſituation, but in an open and diſco- 
verable apparition, that is, in the fm of a ſer» 
pent. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
It is concluded by aſtronomers, that the at- 
moſphere of the moon hath no cluuds nor rains, 
but a perpetual and uniform ſerenity ; becauſe 
nothing diſcavcrable in the lunar ſurface is ever 
covered and abſconded by the interpoſition of 
any clouds or miſts. Bentley, 


Disco'verER. n. /. [from diſcover.) 
1, One that finds any thing not known 
before; a finder ont. 

If more be found out, they will not recom- 
penſe the diſcatierer's pains, but will he fitter tu be 
caſt out. Heldcr. 

Places receive appellations, according to the 
language of the diſcoverer, from obſervations 
made upon the pcople. Brome. 

The Cape of Good Hope was doubled in 
thoſe early times; and. the Portugueſe were not 
the firtt d;ſcoverers of that navigation. Arbuthnet.. 

An old maiden gentlewoman is the gicateft 
diſcoverer of judgments; the can tell you what 
fin it was that ſet ſuch a man's houſe on fire. 

. Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. A ſcout; one who is put to deſcry 
the poſture or number of an enemy 


ſpeculator. | 
Here ſtand, my lords, and fend diſcovercrs 
forth, 


To know the numbers of our enemies. She. 
Disco'very. n. / [from diſcover 
1. The act of finding any thing hidden. 
Of all who fince have us'd the open fea, 
Than the bold Engliſh none more fame have 
won; 
Beyond the year, and out of heaven's high 
way, 
They made «#ſcoveries where they ſee no ſun. 


| Dryden, 
2. The act of revealing or diſeloſing any 
ſecret. 


What, miſt I hold a candle to mv ſhame ? 
They * 3 200d ſooth, ae too, tao 
ig ht. 
Why 'tis an office of diſcetery, love, 
And 1 mould be obfcur'd. Shak ſpeare. 
Things that appeared amiable by the light of 
this world, appear of a ditterent odious bug in 
| the clear diſcad cviet of the next. Seuth, 


3Y 2 


It would be neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
Nate to which the war hath reduced us; ſuch a 
diſcovery ought to be made as late as * i 

. WIFE. 


To Disco'unstL. v. a. [dis and counſel.) 


To diſſuade ; to give contrary advice. | 


Obſolete. 


But him that palmer from that vanity, 


With temperate advice * Spenſer. 
Discount. n. / [dis and cvunt. 1 he 


ſum refunded in a bargain. 


His whole intention was, to buy a certain 


quantity of copper money from Wood, at a 
large diſcount, aad ſell them as well as he 2 
n g wift, 


To Discovu'xTt. v. a. [from the noun. ] | 


Jo count back; to pay back again. 


My father's, mother's, brother's death I | 


| ardon : 
My 3 and penance ſhall diſcount for theſe, 
And beg of heaven to charge the bill on me. 
Dryden, 
The farmers, ſpitefully combin'd, 
Force him to take his tithes in kind; 
And Parviſol diſcounts arrears : 
By bills for taxes and repairs. Swift, 
To Discou'NTENANCE, v. @, [dis and 
countenance, ] N 
x. To diſcourage by cold treatment. 
Unwilling they were to diſcauntenance any man 
who was willing to ſerve them. Clarendon, 
The truly upright judge will always counte- 
nance right, and diſcauntenarce wrong. Altterb, 
2. To abaſh; to put to ſhame. 
hrs Wiſdom, in diſcourſe with her, 
Lofes diſccuntenanc'd, and like folly ſhews, 
| WT + *+*.: 
He came, and with him Eve, more loth, tho” 
ll | | 
To offead ; diſceuntenanc'd both and diſcompos'd. 
Milton, 
How would one look from his majeſtic brow, 
Seated as on the top of virtue's hill, | 
Diſcount*nance her deſpis'd! Milton, 


Discouv'/NTENANCE. n. /. [dis and coun- 
tenance.] Cold treatment; unfavour- 
able aſpect; unfriendly regard. 


He thought a little diſ cantenance upon thoſe 
perſons would ſuppreſs that ſpirit. Clarendlon, 
All accidental misfortunes, how inevitable 
ſocver, were ſtill attended with very apparent 
Aiſcouatenince. Clarendon, 
In expectation of the hour of judgment, he 
apartiently bears all the difhculties of duty, and the 
aiſcountenance he meets with from a wicked and 
prophane world. Rogers. 


Discou'nTENANCER. . /. [from di/- | 


countenance.] One that diſcourages by 
cold treatment; one that depreſſes by 
uafriendly regard. | 
Rumours of ſcandal, and murmurs againſt the 
king, and bis goverament, taxed him tor a great 
| taxer of his people, and d/ſcountenancer of his 
nobility. g Bacon. 
To DISCOU'RAGE. v. a. [dtcourager, 
French; dis and courage. ] 
1. To depreſs; to deprive of confidence; 
to deject ; to daſtardiſe. 


I might neither encourage the rebels inſolence, | 


nor diſcourage the proteltaats loyalty and pati- 
ene. King Charles. 


The apoſtle with great zeal diſ-aurages too un- 


reaſonable a preſurnption, Rogers, 
2. To deter; to fright from any attempt: 


with from before the thing. 
Waere fore diſcourage ye the heart of the chil- 
„ dien ef IIrael from going over into the land? 


Nunbers. |} 


3. It is irregularly uſed by Temple with 


to before the following word. 


You may keep your beauty and your health, | 


| them zo ſtay with you, by uſing them 728 
a cempre. 
Discov'nAGER. n. /. [from diſcourage. ] 


One that impreſſes diffidence and ter- 
. Tour, 


Dis 


unleſs you deftroy them yourſelf, or - diſcourage 


| Moſt men in years, as they are generally 


being paſt bearing themſelves, will ſuffer no 
young plants to tlouriſh beneath them, Pope. 

8" a6 n. /. [from diſcou- 
rage. | 

1. The act of deterring, or depreſſing 
hope. . : 

2. Determent; that which deters from 
any _ with. from. 


Amongſt other impediments of any inventions, 


they are ſo generally derided by common opi- 
nion. Wilkins, 
The books read at ſchools and colleges are 
full of incitements to virtue, and diſcourage- 
ments from vice, Swrft. 
3. The cauſe of depreſſion, or fear: with 
to, leſs properly, 
To things we would have them learn, the 
great and only d:/couragement is, that they are 
called to them. t 


DISCOU'RSE. =. /. [diſcours, French ; 
diſcurſus, Latin. 
t. The act of the underſtanding, by which 


it paſſes from premiſes to conſequences. 

By reaſon of that original weakneſs in the in- 
ſtruments, without which the underitandi g 
part is not able in this world by diſcowſe to 


work, the very conceit of painfulneſs is a bridle 
to ſtay us. Hoster. 
Sure he that made us with ſuch large di/- 
courſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and godlike reaſon 
To ruſt in us unus'd. Shatſpeare. 


The act of the mind which connects propoſi- 
tions, and deduceth concluſions from them, the 
ſchools call diſcourſe; and we ſhall not miſcall 
it, if we name it reaſon, Glanville, 

2, Converſation; mutual intercourſe of 
language ; talk. 

He waxeth wiſer than himſelf, more by an 
hour's diſcaurſe than by a day's meditation. 

Bacon, 

In thy diſcourſe, if thou debre to pleaſe, 

All ſuch is courteous, uſeful, new, or witty ; 

Uſefulneſs comes by labour, wit by eaſe, 
Courteſy grows in court, news in the city. 

| Herbert. 

The vanquiſh'd party with the victors join'd, 
Nor wanted ſweet diſcourſe, the banquet of the 

mind, Dryden 
3. Effuſion of language; ſpeech. 

Topical and ſuperficial arguments, of which 
there is ſtore to be found on both ſides, filling 
the head with variety of thoughts, and the 
mouth with copious diſcourſe, terve only to 

- amuſe the underſtanding and entertain company, 
| | 7 ä Locke, 
4. A treatiſe; a diſſertation either writ- 
ten or uttered, | 


* — 


ſays, are real things, and ſcen in God. Locke. 
Plutarch, in his diſcourſe upon garrulity, com- 
mends the fidelity of the companions of Ulyſſes 


To Discov'rss, v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To converſe; to talk; tv relate. 
How wert thou handled, being priſoner ? 
Diſcourſe, I pr'yihre, ou this turret's top. 
| Shaxſpcare, 
Of various things dij. auſſing as he paſs'd, 
Ancluiſes hither bends, Dryden. 
2. To treat upon in a ſolemn or ſet man- 


ner. 


"> _ * 


b 


Pope's Odyffer, 


diſcouragers of youth, are like old trees, which, | 


it is none of the meaneſt diſcouragements, that | 


| The diſcourſe here is about ideas, which, he | 


DIS 


not known to children, ideots, and a great part 
of mank ind. | 2 
3. To reaſon ; to'paſs from premiſes to 
conſequences, | $448 
And yet the pow'rs of her diſcour/ing thought 
From the collection is a dock. 25 — 45 
Brutes do want that quick diſcourfing power. 
Ru Davies. 
To Dis cov xs g. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To treat of; to talk over; to diſcuſs, 
Go with us into the abbey here, 
And let us there at large diſcourſe all our for- 
tunes. Shakſpeare, 
Dis cov'xsER. . /. [from diſcourſe.] 
1. A ſpeaker ; a haranguer. | 
The tract of every thin 
Would by a good diſcourſer loſe ſome life, 
Which action 's ſelt was tongue to. Shatfp. 
2. A writer on any ſubject; a diſſertator. 
Philologers and critical diſceurſers, who look 
beyond the obvious exteriors of things, will not 
be angry at our narrower explorations. Brown, 
But it ſeems to me, that ſuch diſcowrſers do 
reaſon upon ſhort views, and a very moderate 
compaſs of thought, Swift, 


 Discov'rs1ve. adj. [ from diſcourſe.) 


"44 


* — 


r. Paſſing by intermediate ſteps from pre- 


miſes to conſequences, 
| The ſoul 
Reaſon receives, and reaſon is her being, 
Di ſcourſive, or intuitive; diſcourſe 
Is ofteſt yours, the latter is moſt ours. Milter. 
2. Containing dialogue; interlocutory. 
The epic is every where interlaced with dia- 
logue, or d/ſcourſtve ſcenes. Dryden. 
|Discov/rTEOUS. adj. [dis and courteous. ] 
Uncivil ; — o nt; defective in 
good manners, 
He reſolved to unhorſe the firſt diſcourteous 
knight he ſhould meet. Motteux's Don Quix, 
| Discov'aTEsY. 2. /. [dis and courtey.] 


As if chearfulneſs bad been tediouſneſs, and 
good entertainment had been turned to diſcour- 
teſy, he would ever get himſelf alone. Sidney, 
Be calm in arguing; for fierceneſs makes 
Error a fault, and truth diſceurteſy, Herbert. 

He made me vifits, maundering as if I had 
| done hima diſcourteſy, Wiſeman. 


D1scov'xTEOUSLY, adv. [from diſcour- 


ſteecus.] Uncivilly ; rudely. 


Di's cous. adj. from diſcus, Lat.] Broad; 
flat; wide. Uſed by botaniſts to de- 
note the middle, N and flat part of 
ſome flowers, ſuch as the flos ſolis, Oc. 

Quincy. 

DISC RE DTT. . f. [decrediter, Fr.] 

Ignominy; reproach; lower degree of 

infamy ;. difgrace; imputation of a 

fault. 

Had I been the finder-out of this ſecret, it 
would not have 1elifhed among my other dif- 
| credits, Shakjpeare, 
Idlers will ever live like rogues, and not tall to 
© work, but be lazy, and then certify over their 
country to the diſcredit of a plantation, Bacon. 

That they may quit their morals without any 
diſcredit to their intellectuals, they fly to leve- 
ral ſtale, trite, pitiful objections and cavils. 

South, 

'Tis the duty of every chriſtian to be concerned 
for the reputation or diſcredit liis life may bring 
on bis profcſtion, Rogers, 
| Alus! the ſmall diſcredit of a.bribe 

Scarce hurts the lawyer, but undoes the fcribe, 

Pape, 

To DiscrE'DiT. v. a. [decreciter, Fr.] 

t. To deprive of credibility ; to make not 


truſted; 


. * 3 


The general maxims we are diſcourfing of a 
Tote 


thing. Davies, 


Incivility ; rudeneſs ; act of diſreſpect. 


« Av 


DIS DIS | | DIS 


He had framed to himſelf many deceiving pro- tinuity that is, in things that have continuity, Although the features of his countenance be- 
miſes of life, which 1 have di/credited to him, as continued quantity and motion, Hale. no reaſon of obedience, yet they may ſerve to 
and now is he reſolved to die. Shakſpeare, 2. Disunctive: as. T efign * life hes not diſcriminate him from any other perſon, whom. 

o diſ pri h 1. 8 es lhe is not to obey, Stilling fleet. 
2. To aigraee ; to bring reproach upon ; | my Honour, is a diſcrete propoſition. There may be ways of diſcriminating the 
to ſhame; to make leſs reputable or 3. Diſcrete Proportion is when the. ratio | voice; as by acuteneſs and gravity, the ſeveral 
honourable. p33 $3 et Co between two pairs of numbers or quan- degrees of riſing and falling from one tone or 

You had left unſeen a wonderful piece of oictos th the : as there * © th note to another. Holder, 
work, which not to have been bleſt withal, would | Wes e ame du mere 18 NO the 2. To ſelect or ſeparate from others. 
have diſcredited you. . Shakſpeare, ſame by between all the four : You owe little leſs for what you are not, than 

He i commended that makes a ſaving voyage, thus, 6: 8: 34. Harris. for what you are, to that diſcriminating mercy, 
and leaſt credits ms travels, who returns the | DiscRE“TION. n . [from diſeretio Lat ] to which alone you owe your exemption from. 
farae man he went. i Molton. Prud 5 * 0 8 : : miſeries. Boyle, 

He, like a privileg'd ſpy, whom nothing can 1. Tru — now * "0 o govern or 8 RSG WARN 1 from diferi- 
Diſcredit, libeſs now gainſt each great man. direct one's ſelf; {kill ; wiſe manage- a”: =4f 


Done. | ment, minale.] Diſtinctneſs; marked dif- 
Reflect how glorious it would be to appear in | Nothing then was further thought upon for ference, ' Diet. 
countenance of diſcr edit ed duty, and by example the manner of governing; but all permitted unto | D1scR1MINA'TION, n. 4; [from diſcri- 
of piety revive the declining ſpirit of religion. their wiſdom and diſcretion which were to rule, minatio, Latin.) | 
_— Heeker. 1. The ſtate of being diſtinguiſhed f 
Without care our beſt actions will loſe much A knife may be taken away from a child, 1. e tate ot deing diſtingui rom. 


of their influence, and our virtues will be often | without depriving them of the benefits thereof other perſons or things. 
diſcredited with the appearance of evil, Rogers. | 


which have years and diſcretion to uſe it. OO is ; 1 — be — them = 
To diſtruſt; not to credit ; not to hold | 1 (00: INE WIEEIEREES WG SEALS: 
3 1 , 5 | It is not good that children ſhould know any places, and ſeparation for facred uſes. Stilling fl 
_—_— 3 ; | wickedneſs : old folks have diſcretion, and know | 2, The act of diſtinguiſhing one from an- 
DISCRE'ET. adj. [ diſcret, French. ] the world, ; Shakſpeare. other; diſtinction; difference put. 
1. Prudent; eircumſpect; cautious; All this was order'd by the good diſcretion A fatire ſhould expoſe nothing but what is 
ſober ;, not raſh 3 not recivitant ; not Of the right reverend cardinal of York, Shatſp. corrigible ; and make a due diſcrimination be- 
Natta |; - Iv F r The pleaſure of commanding our paſſions is to tween thoſe that are, and thoſe who are not, the 
careleſs ; not hardly adventurous. | be preferred before any ſenſual pleaſure ; becauſe proper objects of bs Addiſon's Spee? ater. 
Honeſt, diſcreet, quiet, and godly learned it is the pleaſure of wiſdom and diſcretion. | By that prudent diſerimination made between 
men, will not be with- drawn by you. HF hitgift. g . Tillocſon.] the offenders of different degrees, he obliges thoſe 
Leſs fearful than diſcreet, But care in poetry muſt ſtill be had, whom he has diſtinguiſhed as objects of mercy. 
You love the fundamental part of ſtate, It aſks diſcretion ev'n in running mad, Pope. Addiſon's Frechelder 
More than you doubt the charge of 't. Shak. There is no talent ſo uſeful towards rifing in Th ks of diftin&i 5 
To elder years. to be diſcreet and grave, te world, or which puts men more out of the | 3* e marks ot diſtinction. 
Then to old age maturity ſhe gave. Denham. reach of fortune, than diſcretion, a ſpecies of |, Take heed of abetting any factions, or apply- 
It is the diſcrect man, not the witty, nor lower prudence. Swift. ligt "ang publick diſcriminations in _— = - 
d the b ho guides the con- iber 1 . 5 — n.. 
ö 10-1 2 en e e. þ Bs Liberty of acting at pleaſure; UNCOR Letters ariſe from the firſt original di/-rimina- 
ni Addiſon's Spechator. trolled and unconditional power: as, tions of voice,. by way of articulation, whereby 
f # ell S he ſurrenders at diſcretion ; that is, with- the ear is able to judge and obſerve the differ- 
2. — not forward. nnr ſtipulation. ences of vocal ſounds. Holder. 
thorized. : I, . F 1 ſcrimi 
Dear youth, by fortune favour'd, but by love, Discn E TIONART. adh. from diſcretion. ] DiscRr'MINATIVE. adj. [from diſcrimi 
Alas ! not favour'd leſs, be fill as now Left at large; unlimited; unreſtrained, nate. ] CATE 
Diſcreet. Thomſon, | A deacon may have a diſpenſation for entering | 1. That makes the mark of diſtin tion 7 
DisckEE'TLY. adv. [from diſcreet.) Pru- into orders before he is twenty-three years of age; characteriſtical. 
dently ; cautiouſly ; circumſpe Aly. and it is diſcretionary in the biſhop to admit him The only flanding teſt, and di/-rininative 


Poets loſe half the praiſe they ſhould have got, to that order at what time he thinks fit. 


* , Ayliffe's Parergon, 
Could it be known what they diſcreetly _ 1 The major being a perſon of conſummate ex- 
Aue. 


The labour of obedience, loyalty, oh ſubjec- perience, was inveſted with a diſcretionary power, P 2. That obſerves diſtinction. 


cha racteriſtick, of any metal or mineral, muſt 
be ſought for in the conftituent matter of it. 


Wudward, 


tion, is no more but for a man honeſtly and diſ- | g : Tatler, Diſcriminative Providence knew before the 
creetly to fit ill. South. | Discre TIVE. a, [ diſcretus, Latin.) nature and courſe of all things. Afere. 
Profit ſprings from huſſes diſcreetly us d. | 1. [In logick. ] Dijſcreti ve propolitions are | Discar'minous. adj. [from di/crimen, 
8 — Philips, ſuch wherein various, and ſeemingly op- Latin.] Dangerous; hazardous, Not 
The dulleſt brain, if gently ſtirt'd ; ? 
Perhaps may waken tv ky 1 bird; ; polite, judgments are made, whoſe va- uſual, 
The mol recluſe, diferzetly open d, find riety or dittinQion is noted by the par- 1 1 yg gets imports a very 
Congenial object in the cockle kind. Pope. ticles but, though, yet, &c. as, travellers | hg ys N wie, D * iti 1 * die 
Disc EE“ TNESS. u. 7. from diſcreet. The may change ther climate, but not their tem- oy , ou . 7 : P : we ade. 
quality of being difcreet ; diſcretion. per ; Job was patient, though his grief wc try U Vitorius, Lat. } 
. . F, A 
DIS REPANCE. n. y 4 [ 4</crepantia, Was great, g ; Watts, pane an ene; CE 4 canning 
: . . b "Te ft. 1g. they retired to bed, and re- 
Latin. ] - Difference ; contrariety diſ- 2. Lin ——— * 22 freſhed themſelves with a repaſt; and ſo that 
agreement. | are ſuch as imply oppoſition : as, not a 


cuſtom, by degrees, changed their cubiculary 
beds into diſcabitory, Brown's Vilgar Errours 


Discu'MBENCY. n. /. [diſcumbens, Lat.] 
The act of leaning at meat, after the 


Diver ſity of education, and diſcrepancy of thoſe man, but a beaſt. . 
principles wherewith men are at firſt imbued, Disc&al'MINABLE. adj, [from diſcrimi- 


and wherein all our after reaſonings are founded. nate. Diſtinguiſhabl by outward 
Lord Digby to K. Digby. ] 5 1 


W U 8 marks or tokens, Dis.] ancient manner. 
FOCREFANTs . [ ſcrepans, Latin. ] Zo DISCRVMINATE. v. a. [ diſeriming, The Greeks and Romans uſed the cuſtom of 
Different; dilagreeing ; Contrary, Latin ] difcumbency at meals, which was upon their left 
To DiscRE'TE, v. a. [ diſcretus, Lat. ] To . . fide ; for fo their right hand was free and ready 
| ſeparate ; to diſcontinue. 1. 5 5 * notes 2 to forall ſervice. Brown's Vu'gar Er, our i. 
As for its diaphaneity, it enjoyeth that moſt | diftinguiſtr by certain tokens. from an- 2 DisCu'MBER. v. 4. [dis and cumber. ] 
eminently 4 as having its carthly and falinous |- other. | | To diſengage from any troubleſome. 
parts ſo exactly reſolved, that its body is left Oyſters and cockles and muſcles, which move | weight ; to diſengage from impediment.. 
In porous, and not difcreted by atomical termi- 1 have no diſcriminate lex. Bacon" s Nat, Hit His limbs diſcumber*d of the clinging veſt, 
nations. : Brown. | ET 333 ee rh aneneſs 8 He binds the ſacred cinQure round his breat. 
DiscRE'TE. adi. [ diſcretus, Lat.] by three PEE 5 . oy; ; re n. 
1. Diſtinct ; disjoined ; not continuous. |: "The right hand is diſcriminated from the leit | To Disc v RE. v. a. [decouvrir, French. ] 
Diſcrete quantity, or different individuals, are] by a natural, neceſſary, and never to be con- To diſcover; to reveal, A word Pere - 
x eaſlured by number, without any breaking con- founded diltinEtiva, | 


Seuth, | haps peculiar to Spenſer, | 


DIS 


T will, if pleafe you it diſcure, a 
| To eaſe you of that ill, 8 a Queen. 
/ DISCU'RSIVE. adj, [4iſcur/ef, Fr. from 
diſcurro, Latin. ] 
1. Moving here and there; roving ; de- 
ſultory. 

Some noiſes help ſleep; as the blowing of the 
wind, and the erickling of water: they move a 
gentle attention ; and whatſoever moveth atten- 
tion, without too much labour, ſtilleth the na- 
tural and diſcurfive motion of the ſpirits. Bacon. 

2. Proceeding by regular gradation from 
premiſes to conſequences z — 
tive. This is ſometimes, perhaps not 
improperly, written di/courſrve. 

There is a ſanRity of ſoul and body, of more 
efficacy for the receiving of divine truths, than 
the greateſt pretences to —_— demonſtration. 

ore's Divine Dialogues. 

There hath heen much diſpute touching the 
knowledge of brutes, whether they have a kind 
of diſcurfrve faculty, which ſome call reaſon. 

by Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Discv'ssrveELyY. adv. | from diſcurſive. ] 


By due gradation of argument. | 

We have a principle within, whereby we tkink, 

and we know we think; whereby we do diſcur- 
ſively, and by way of rativcination, deduce one 
thing from another. Hale. 


Discus RV. adj. [ diſcurſor, Lat.] Ar- 
mental; rational. 


DISCUS. n. ſ. [Latin.] A quoit; a 


DIS 
| blood, It ſometimes means the ſame | 


as carminative. pincy. 
The ſwellings ariſing from theſe requiie to 
treated, in their beginning, with moderate re- 
pellents and diſcutients, Wiſeman, 
To DISDAIN. v. a. [ dedaigner, Fr.] 

To ſcorn; to conſider as unworthy of 

one's character. 

There is nothing ſo great, which I will fear 

to do for you; nor nothing ſo ſmall, which I 

will diſdain to do for you. ee Sidney. 

They do diſdain as much beyond our thuughts, 
Which makes me ſweat with wrath, Shatſpeare. 

What ſafe and nicely I might well delay 

By rule of knighthood, I dij/dain and ſpura, 
Shakſpeare. 
Tell him, Cato 

Diſdains a life which he has power to offer, 
Addiſon. 
Dis pA“IN. n. . ['/degno, Ital.] Con- 
tempt; ſcorn; contemptuous anger; 

indignation. 

Children being haughty, through diſdain and 
want of nurture, do ſtain the nobility of their 
kindred. | Ecclus. 

But againſt you, ye Greeks, ye coward train, 
Gods! how my ſoul is mov'd witk juſt diſdain / 

Pope's Odyſſey. 
Dispaixrut. adj. [diſdain and full.] 
Contemptuous ; haughtily ſcornful ; 
indignant, 


There will come a time when three words, ut- 


— 


_ 


heavy piece of iron thrown in the an- 

cient ſports. a 
From Elatreus* ſtrong arm the diſcus flies, 

And ſings with unmatch'd force along the ſkies. 


Pope. 
To DISCU'SS. v. a. [diſcutio, diſcuſſum, 
Latin. ] 3 
1. To examine; to ventilate ; to clear by 
diſquiſition. 
We are to diſcuſs only thoſe general exceptions 
which have been taken. Heooker. 
His uſage was to commit the diſcuſſing of 
cauſes prixately to certain perſons learned in the 
laws. | Ayliffe's Parergon. 
This knotty point ſhould you and I diſcuſs, 
Or tell a tale ? Pope. 
2. To diſperſe : commonly applied to a 
humour or ſwelling. 
Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs the beginnings 
of new atfeQion. Wetton, \ 
3. To break to pieces. 
Confider the threefold effect of Jupiter's tri- 
ſulk, to burn, diſcuſs, and terebrate. Brown, 


Discu'sskR. n. /. [from diſcu/s.] He 
that diſcuſſes ;z an examiner, 
Discv'ss10Nn. n. /. [from diſcuſt.] | 


1. Diſquiſition; examination; ventilation 
of a queſtion, | 
Truth cannot be found without ſome labour 
and intentien of the mind, and the thoughts 
dwelling a conſiderable time upon the ſurve 
and diſcufſien af each paiticular. South, | 
Various diſcyfſtns tear our heated brain: 
Opinions often turn; ſtiſl doubts remain; 
And who indulges thought, increaſes pain. 
Priur. l 
2. [In ſurgery.) Diſcuſſion or reſolution 
is nothing elſe but breathing out the 
humours by inſenſible tranſpiration, ' 
Wiſeman. 
Disc u'sstvE. adj. [from diſcuſs.) Having 
the power to diſcuſs or diſperſe any 
noxious matter. | 
Disco TENT. N [ diſcutiens, Latin. ] 
A medicine that has power to repel or 
grave back the matter of tumours in the 


S 


tered with charity and meekneſs, ſhall receive a 
far more bleſſed reward, than three thouſand 
volumes, written with diſdainſul ſharpneſs of 
Wit, ilooker, 
The queen is obſtinate, 
Stubborn to juſtice, apt t' accuſe it, 
Diſdainful to be tried by 't. 
Scek through this grove ; 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love 
With a diſdainful youth: anoint his eyes; N 
But do it when the next thing he eſpies 
Shall be the lady. Shakſpeare. 
But thoſe I can accuſe, I can forgive : 
By my diſdainſul ſilence let them live. Dryden. 
The diſdainful ſoul came ruſhing through the 
wound. ; Dryden. 
DisDa'tNFULLY. adv. | from diſdainful.] * 
Contemptuouſly ; with haughty ſcorn ; | 
with indignation. 
Either greet him not, | 
Or elſe diſdainfully, which ſhall ſhake him more. 
Shakſpeare. 
It is not to inſult and domineer, to look di/- 
dainfully, and revile imperioufly, that procures 
eſteem from any one. South, 
Dis0A'iNFULNESS. u. ſ. [from Aiſdain- 
ful.) Contempt; contemptuoulſneſs ; + 
haughty ſcorn. | 
Can I forget, when they in priſan placing her, 
With ſwelling heart, in ſpite and due diſcluin- 
ulneſs, i 
She lay for dead, till I help'd with unlacing her. 
Sidney, 
A proud diſclainfulneſs of other men. Aſcham. 
DISEA'SE. 2. /. [dis and eaſe.] Diſ- 
temper ; malady; fickneſs; morbid 
ſtate. . 
What*s the diſe+ſe he means? 
— Tis call'd the evil. Shatſpeare, 
And Aſa, in the thirty and ninth year of his 
reign, was diſcaſcd in bis feet, and his diſeaſe 
was excecding great; and in his 4//ceſe he ſought 
not to the Lord, but to the phyſicians. Chron. 


Shakſpeare. 


th. 


42 SLE. 


Tt is idle to propoſe remedies before we are |. 


aſſured of the aſcaje, or to be in pain till we are 


convinced of the danger. Swift, , 
Intemperance 
In ments and drinks, which in the earth ſhall 
bing 


Diſeaſes dire, Alilten, 


DIS 
Then waſteful forth 
Walks the dire pow'r of peſtilent diſeaſe. 
Thomſon's Summay, 

To Drsea'se. v. 4. [from the noun.] 

1. To alfflict with diſeaſe; to torment 
with pain or ſickneſs; to make morbid; 
to infect. 

We are all diſeaſed, 
And with our ſurfeiting and wanton hours 
Have brought ourſelves into a burning fever. 
Shakſpeare, 


Flatt'rers yet wear ſilk, drink wine, lie ſoft, 
Hug their diſeaſ*d perfumes, and have forgot 


That ever Timon was. Shakſpeare. 
Let her alone, lady:: as ſhe is now, ſhe will 
but diſeaſe our better anirth. Shakſpeare, 
He was diſeaſed in his feet. I Kings. 


A lazar-houſe it ſeem'd, wherein were laid 
Numbers of all difeas'd, all maladies 
Of ghaſtly ſpaſm, or racking torture. Milton, 

2. To put to pain; to pain; to make 
uneaſy, Jt 

Though great light be inſufferable to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at 
all diſeaſe them. Locke, 

Drse4a'sEDNEss. 2. / [from diſeaſed. 
Sickneſs ; morbidneſs; the ſtate of 
being diſeaſed. 

This is a reſtoration to ſome former ſtate ; not 
that Rate of indigency and diſcaſedngſs. Burnet, 

Dise'pGED..adj. [dis and edge.) Blunted ; 
obtunded ; dulled. 
I grieve myſelf 
To think, when thou ſhalt be diſedg*d by her 


Whom now thou tir'ſt on, how thy memory 
Will then be pang'd by me. Shakſpeaxe, 


| 2b DrsxuBARK. v. a. [ dis and embark, ] 


To carry to land, 
I muſt unto the road, to diſembark 


Some neceſlaries. Shakſpeare. 


| Zo DiszusA RK. v. n. To land; to go 


on land. 

There diſembariing on the green ſea-ſide, 
We land our cattle, and the ſpoil divide, Pope. 

To PisEMB1'TTER. v. a. [dis and em- 

bitter. ] To ſweeten; to free from 
bitterneſs; to clear from acrimony: 
an unufual word. 

Encourage ſuch innocent amuſements as may 
diſembitter the minds of men, and make them 


mutually rejoice in the ſame agreeable ſatisfac- 
tions. Addiſen's Freehelder, 


DisxNMBO“DIE D. adj. [dis and embodied. ] 
Diveſted of the body. 


To DisEMBo'GUE. v. a, [diſemboucher, 
old French. SAinner.] To pour out at 
the mouth of a river; to vent. 

Rivers 
In ample oceans diſembegu d, or loſt. Dryden, 
Rolling down, the ſteep Timavus raves, 


And through nine channels diſembegues his waves. 
Addiſon, 


To DisEmBo'GVE. v. n. To gain a vent; 
to flow. 

By eminences placed up and down the globe, 
the rivers make innumerable turnings and wind- 
ings, and at laft djcmbogue in ſeveral mouths 
into the fea. N Cheyne. 

DisEMmBo'WELLED. pariicipial adi. [ dis 
and emborvel.] Taken from out the 


bowels. 
So her diſembowwelP 4 web 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen ſpreads, 
Obvious to vagrant flies. 
T 2 MBRO'IL. v. a. [debouiller, Fr. 
o diſentangle; to free from perplexity ; 
to reduce from confuſion. 


Philips. 


Then earth from air, 
driv'n, 
And groſſer air ſunk from etherial heav'n; 
Thus difembroiPd, they take their . place. 
ryden 

The ſyfiem of his paliticks is diſembroiled, and 
elcared of all thoſe incuterences and indepen- 
dent matters that are woven into this motley 
piece. Addiſon. 

Zo DiSENA'BLE. v. a. [dis and enable.] 
'To deprive of power ; to diſable ; to 
ſink into weakneſs ; to weaken. 

Now age has overtaken me; and want, a 
more inſufferable cvil, through the. change of 
the times, has wholly diſenabled me. Dryden. 

To DISENCHA'NT.v, a. [ dis ard enchant. ] 
To free from the force of an enchant- 
ment; to deliver from the power of 
charms or ſpells, 


Alas! let your own brain diſenchans you. 
Sidney, 
Muſe, ſtoop thy diſenchanted wing to truth, 
Denham. 
Haſte to thy work; a noble ſtroke or two 
Ends all the charms, and diſcnchants the grove. 
ER. Dryden. 
To DisENCU'MBER. v. a. [dis and en- 
cumber. ] 


1: To diſcharge from encumbrances; to 


free from clogs and impediments; to | 


diſburden; to exonerate. 


It will need the actual intention, the particu- 
hr ſtreſs and application of the whole ſoul, to 
diſencumber and ſet it free, to ſcour off its 1uſt, 
and remove thoſe hindrances which would other- 
wiſe clog and check the freedom of its opera - 


tions. Spratt. 
The diſencumber'd ſoul 

Plew off, and left hehind the clouds and ſtarry 

le. Dryden, 


Dreams look like the amuſements of the ſoul, 
when the is diſencumber*d of her machine; her 
ſports and recreations, when. the has laid her 
charge aſleep. Speftator, 

2, To free from obſtruction of. any kind. 

Dim night had diſencumber*d.neav'n. Milton, 

The church of St. Iuſtina, deſigned by Pal- 
ladio, is the moſt handſome, luminous, diſen- 
cumbered building in the infide, that I have ever 
ſeen. Addiſon on Italy. 

Dis EN c URBAN cR. n. /. [from the 
verb.] Freedom from encumbrance 
and obſtruction. 


There are many who make a figure below 
whit their fortune or merit entitles them to, out 
of mere choice, and an clegant deſiie of eaſe and 
d:ſencumbrance. Spectator. 
To DisENGA'GE. v. a. [dis and engage. 


1. To ſeparate from any thing with which | 


it is in union. 

Some others, being very light, would float 
up and down a good while, before they could 
wholly diſengage themſelves and deſcend. 

Burnet's Theory. 
2. To 22 to clear from impedi- 
ments or difficulties. 

From civil broils he did us diſengage; 
Found nobler objects for our martial rage. 

Waller, 

In the next paragraph, I found my author 

pretty welldiſengaged from quotations. Atterbury. 
3. To withdraw, applied to the affection ; 
to wean; to abſtract the mind. 


1 


It is requiſite that we ſhould acquaint our- 


ſelves with God, that we ſhould frequently diſen- 
gage our hearts from. earthly purſuits. Atterbury. 


The conſideration that mould diſengage our | 
fondneſs from worldly things, is, that they are 
uncertain in their foundation ; fading, tranſient, 


Rogers. | 


| 
| 


and corruptible in their nature, 


t To free from 7 powerful detention. 


and ſeas from earth were 
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When our mind's eyes are diſengag' d and free, 
They cleaver, — and rv ſee. g 


5. To releaſe from an ubligation. 
To Dis EN OGA GE. v. u. 
free from; to withdraw one's .affec- 
tions from. 
Providence gives us notice, by ſenſible declen- 
bons, that we may diſengage from the world by 
degrees. Collier an Thought, 
| DisExNGA'GED. participial adj. | from dif- 
engage. ] 


1. Disjoined; diſentangled. 


to any particular object of attention. 
3. Releaſed from obligation. 
DisexGa'GEDxEss. 1. .. [ from diſengage. ] 
The quality of being —_— ; Va- 
cuity of attention ; freedom from any 
preſſing buſineſs ; disjunction. 
DisENGA'GEMENT. n./. [from diſengage. ] 
1. Releaſe from any engagement, or ob- 
| ligation. 
2, Freedom of attention; vacancy. 
To DisENTA/NGLE. v. 4. [dis and en- 
tangle, | 


1. To unfold or looſe the parts of any 
thing interwoven with one another. 
Though in concretions particles ſo entangle 
one another, that they camot in a ſhort time 
clear themſelves, yet they do inceſſantly ſtrive 
to diſentang/e themſelves, and get away. Boyle. 
2. To ſet free from impediments ; to diſ- 


embroil ; to clear from perplexity or 
difficulty. 

Till they could find ſome expedicnt to expli+ 
cate and diſentang/e themſclve©s out of this laby- 
rinth, they made no advance towards ſupplying 
their armies. Clarcnden. 

The welfare of their ſouls requires a better judg- 
ment than their own, either to guide them in 
their duty, or to diſentang/e them from a temp- 
| tat ĩun. South, 
3, To diſengage; to ſeparate. 

Neither can God himſeli be otl.crwife under- 
ſtood by us than as a mind ice and 4//ortangled 
from all corporeal mixtures. Stiliing fleet. 
To DiSENTE'RRE. v. d. | dis, and eaterrer, 


French.] To unbury ; to take out of 
the grave, 


Though the blindneſs of ſome fanaticks have 
> favaged on the bodies of the dead, and have been 


| 
| 


* 


dies of the deceaſed, yet had they therein no 
deſign upon the ſoul, Brown, 
To DisENTHR A'L. v. g. [dis and enthradl.] 
To ſet free; to reſtore to liberty; to 
reſcue from {lavery. 
But God my ſoul ſhall diſenthral; 
For I upon his name will call. Sandys. 
Lf religion were falte, bad men would ſet the 
utmolt force of their reaſon on work. to diſcover 
that falſity, and thereby diſeuthrul themſelves, 
South. 
To DisENTHRO'NE. v. 4. [dis and en- 
throne.) To depoſe from ſovereignty ; 
to dethrone. 
Either to diſentkrone the king of heawn 
We war, if war be bett; or to regain 
Our own right loft. Milton. 
To DisenTtTRA'NCE. v. a. [dis and en- 


trance.] To awaken from a trance, or 
deep ſleep. 

Rilpho, by this time diſentranc'd, 
Upon nis bum himſelf advanc'd. 


— 


—— 


n 


— 


Hudibrat. 


To ſeparate after faith plighted. 
Such was the rage 


Of Tunus, for Kavinia diſe/ſporns' ds 


ſo injurious unto worms as to-aJenter re the bo- 


o ſet one's ſelf | 


k 


| 


| 


nn 


2. Vacant; at leiſure; not fixed down | 


To DisssPo'UsE. v. a. [dis and eſpouſe.] | 


_— 


— 
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DrsesTe'zM. n. / [dis and effcem.] Slight 
regard; a diſregard more moderate 
than contempt. 
When any one, by miſcatriage, falls into diſ- 
eftecm, he will fall under neglec and contem - 
e. 
To Diszerz'EM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To regard ſlightly ; to conſider with 
a ſlight degree of contempt. 
Should Mars ice 't, 
That * hutrier of men, or ſhe that betters 
im 
Minerva, never fo incens'd, they could not diſ- 
en Chapman, 
But if this ſacred gift you diſefteem, 
Then cruel plagues ſhall fall on Priam's ſtate. 
Denham, 
I would not be thought to drſeffeem or diſſuade 
the Rudy of nature. Locke, 
DisksrIMA“TION. n. J. [ dis, and eſtimatio, 
Lat.] Diſrepect ; diſeſteem. Dit. 
DisrFa'vour. . f. [dis and favour.] 
1. Diſcountenance ; unpropitious regard; 
unfavourable aſpect ; unfavourable cir- 
cumſtance, 


2. A ſtate of ungraciouſneſs or unaccep- 
tableneſs ; a ſtate in which one is not 
favoured. 

While free from ſacrilege, he was at peace, as 
it were, with God and man; but after his ſa- 
crilege he was in disfavour with both. Spelman, 

3. Want of beauty. Dia. 

174 Disr a“ voux. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
To diſcountenance ; to withhold or 
withdraw kindneſs. 

Might not thoſe of higher rank, and nearer ac- 
ceſs to her majeſty, receive her own commands, 
and be countenanced or Jisfaveured according as 
they obey ? Swift, 

Disra'VOURER. n. ,. [from disfavour.] 
Diſcounterancer ; not a favourer. 

It was —— thought, that had it not been 

7 


for four great disfawourers of that voyage, the en- 
|  terprizc had ſucceeded. Bacen, 


 Disr1GURA'TION. n. /. [from disfigure.] 
1. The act of disfiguring. 
2. The ſtate of being * 


3. Deformity. | 
[dis and figure. ] 


Ja DisF1GuRE. v. a. 


To change any thing to a worſe form; 
to deform; to mangle. 
You ate but as a form in wax 
By him imprinted, and withm his power 
To leave the ure, or dixfigwe it. Shakſpeare, 
In this the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured, Shatſp, 
Ahject is their puniſhment, 
Disfiguring not God's likeneſs, but their own, 
Or, if his likeneſs, by themſelves defac'd. Mit, 
Uriel, on. the Aſſyrian mount, 
Saw him disfigur*d more than could befal 
Spirit of happy ſort. Milton, 
A noſe flatter, or a mouth wider, could have 
conſiſted, as well as the reſt of his figure, with 
ſuch a foul and ſuch parts as made him, disfigured 
as he was, capable to he a dignitary in the church, 
Leute. 
Nor would his flaughtcr'd army now have 
Jain | 
On Africk's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and.vultures of Numidia. 
Addiſon's Cat. 
His long abſence, and travels which had dip- 
figured him, made him altogether unknown. 
Broome on Epic Puetry, 
DisFr/GUREMENT. . /. | from disfigure.}] 
Defacement of beauty; change of a 
better form to a worſe. 


The disfigurement that travel or ſickneſs hag 
beſtowed upon lam, is not thought great by the 
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Milton. 


lady of the iſle, Suckling « 


And they, (o perfect is their miſery, ; 


Not onc: perceive their foul dizfiguremert. _ 
| 5 Milton. 


To Dis ro'R EST. v. a. [dig and foreft.] 
I 0o reduce land from the privileges of 


a foreſt to the ſtate of common land. 
To DisrRANOCRHIEE. v. 4. [dis and fran- 

chiſe.] To deprive of privileges or im- 
munities. | 
Drsrra'ncnmgseMeENT, n. /. [from di/- 

franchiſe.) The act of PTY of 

privileges, ia, 
To Disrv'anisn. v. a. [dir and furniſh, ] 

To deprive; to unfurniſh ; to ſtrip. 

My riches are theſe poor habiliments, 
Of which if you ſhould here dirfurn;4 me, 


You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have, 
Shakſpeare. 


He durſt not disfurnift that country either of 

fo great a commander, or of the wonted garriſons. 

; | Rmilles Hiſtory. 

To Dr:6.1'RNI88. v. a. [dis and garniſh. ] 

z. To ftrip of ornaments. id. 
2. To take guns from a fortreſs, 

o Dis6LO'R1PY. v. a. [dis and glorify. ] 
To deprive of glory; to treat with in- 
dignity. 

So Dagon ſhall be magnified, and God, 
Befides whom is no god, compar'd with idols, 
Diſglorified, blaſphem'd, and had in ſcorn, 

Milton. 

To Disc oR GE. v. a. [ degorger, Fr. from 

gorge, the throat, ] 


1. To diſcharge by the mouth; to ſpew | 


out; to vomit. 
So, ſo, thou common dog, didſt thou d:/gorge 
Thy glutton boſom of the royal Richard ? 
And now thou wouldſt cat thy dead vomit up. 
Shakſpeare. 
From the diſtant ſhore they loudly laught, 
To ſee his heaving breaſt diſgorge the briny 
draught. Dryden. 


2. To pour out with violence. 
All th* emboſſed ſores and headed eviis, 
That thou with licence of free foot haſt caught, 
Wouldſt thou difgsrg? into the general world? 
Shakſpeare. 
The deep-drawing barks do there di/gorge 
Their wailike fraughtage. Shakſpeare, 
They move along the banks 
Of four infernal rivers, that di/gorge 
Into the burning lake their baleful ſtreams, 
Milton. 
Countries much annoyed with earthquakes, 
have volcanoes ; and theſe are conſtantly all in 
flames, whenever any earthquake happens ; they 
diſgorging that fire which was the cauſe of the 
diſaſter, Derham, 


Disc RACE. n. /. [ diſgrace, Fr.] 
1. State of being out of favour. 
2. State of ignominy ; diſhonour ; ſtate of 
ſhame. 
Like a dull actor, now 
I have forgot my part, and I am out 
Even to a full _—_— Shalſpeare. 
Poetry, howſoever cenſured, is not fallen 
from the higheſt tage of honour to the loweit 
ſtair of diſgrace. Peacham, 
3. Act of unkindneſs. Obſolete. 
To ſuch bondage he was for ſo many courſes 
tied by her, whoſe diſgraces to him were graced 


by her excellence. Sidney. 
4. Cauſe of ſhame. 
And is it not a foul diſgrore, 
To loſe the boltſprit of thy face? Baynard. 


And he whoſe affluence diſdain'd a place, 
Brib'd by a title, makes it a d%g race. Brown, 


To DizcRa'CE. v. a. | from the noun. ] 
1. To bring a reproach upon; to diſho- 
Nour, as an agent. CS 


| 


D'1.8 

We may not ſo in any one ſpeeial kind admire 
her, that we diſgrace her in any other; but let 
all her ways be according unto their place and 
degree adored. Dooker. 
Men's paſſions will carry them far in miſre- 
preſenting an opinion which they have a mind 
to diſgrace. Fs Burnet. 
2. To bring to ſhame, as a cauſe : as, his 
ignorance diſgraced him. | | 
3. To put out of favour: as, the miniſter 

was diſgraced, 


Dis gx Aer. adj. [diſgrace and full.] 
Shameful; ignominious ; reproachful; 
procuring ſhame. | 

Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gen- 
tleneſs, prudence, and mercy ; not with upbraid- 
ing and diſgraceful language, but with ſuch only 
as may expreſs and reprove the fault, and amend 
the perſon. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

To retire behind their chariots, was as little 
d iſgraceſul then, as it is now to alight from one's 
horte in a battle. Pope. 


D1s6RA'CEFULLY, adv. [ from aiſgraceſul.] 
In difgrace ; with indignity; ignomi- 
niouſly. 

The ſenate have caſt you forth 


Diſeracefully, to be the common tale 
Ot che whole city, Ben Tonjon. 


D1s6RA'CEFULNEs8. #. /. [from diſgrace- 
ful.) Ignominy. 

Dis6RA'cer. . . [from diſgrace.] One 
that expoſes to ſhame ; one that cauſes 
Ignominy. | 

I have given good advice to thoſe infamous! 
diſgracers of the ſex and calling. Swift. 


Dis6RA'cious. adj. [dis and gracious. 
Uapleaſing. 


I do ſuſpe& I have done ſome offence, 
That ſeems diſgracious in the city's eye. Shakſp. 


To Disc u1'st. v. a. [deguiſer, Fr. dis and 


Sue 
1. Jo conceal by an unuſual dreſs. 
How might we diſguſſe him ? 
Ala: ! I know not : there is no woman's 
gown big enough for him. Shakſpeare. 
Diſguis'd he came; but thoſe his children 
dear 
Their parent ſoon diſcern'd through his diſguiſe. 


2. To hide by a counterfeit appearance ; 
to cloak by a falſe ſhow : as, he / 
guiſed his anger, 

3. To disſigure; to change the form. 


They ſaw the faces, which too well they 
knew, 


o'er | 
With filth obſcene, and dropping putrid gore. 
Dryden- 
More duteous at her call, 

Than at Circean call the herd dt. Milton. 
Ulyffes wakes, not knowing the place where 
he was ; becauſe Minerva made all things appear 
in a diſguiſed view. . 

4. To deform by liquor: a low term. 
I have juſt left the right worſhipful, and his 
myrmidons, about a ſneaker of five gallons; the 
whole magiſtracy was pretty well diſguiſed before 
] gave them the flip. Specrater. 
Diss v1'ss, n. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. A dreſs contrived to conceal the per- 

ſon that wears it. f 
They generally act in a diſeviſe themſelves, 
and therefore miſtake all outward ſhow and 
appearances for hypocriſy in others. Addiſon. 
Since I in Arcite cannot Arcite find, 

The world may ſearch in vain with all their eyes, 
But never penetrate through this diſzu/ſe. Dryd. 


2. A falſe appearance; counterfeit ſhow. 
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Though then diſguis'd in death, and ſmear'd all 
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Hence guilty jays, diſtaſtes, ſurmiſe, 
Falſe oaths, falle tears, deceits, diſguiſcti. Pope, 

3. Diſorder by drink. 4 n 
You ſee we ve burnt our cheeks; and mine 

own tongue 
Splits what it ſpeaks: 
: | almoſt | 
Antickt us. Shatſptare, 
D1s6 vri'sEMENT. n. /. [from diſguiſe. ] 

Dreſs of concealment, 

. Under that di/g»iſement I ſhould find oppor» 
tunity to reveal myielf to the owner of my heart, 

4 Sidney, 

The marquis thought beſt to diſmaſk his 

beard, and told him, that he was going cov er tly to 

take a ſecret view of the fourwaranets of his ma- 

jeſty's fleet: this did ſomgwhat handſomely 

heal the diſguiſement. | Wotton, 
Drscur'sts. n. /. from d/guiſe.} 

1. One that puts on a diſguite, 

I hope he is grown more difengaged from his in- 
tentneſs on his own affairs, which is quite tue re- 
verſe to you, unleſs you are a veiy dexteious ar/- 
gi ſer. „ Suit. 

2. One that conceals another by a diſ- 
guiſe ; one that disfigurcs, 
Death 's a great diſguiſer.  Shatſpeare, 


DISGU'ST. n. / | d:gout, French. ] 

1. Averhon of the palate from any thing. 

2. Ill humour; malevolence ; offence con- 
ceived. 

The manner of doing is of more conſequence 
than the thing done, and upon that depends the 
ſatisfaction or diſgyt wherewith it is received. 

b ; i Locke, 

Thence dark diſgaſ and hatred, winding wiles, 

. Coward deceit, and ruffian violence. IAemſon. 

To DisGvu'sr. v. a. | degouter, Trench 
degufto, Latin. ] 

1. To raiſe averſion in the ſtomach; to 
diſtaſte. 


2. To ſtrike with diſlike; to offend. It 


is variouſly conſtructed with at or with, 
If a man were diſguſled at marriage, he would 
never recommend 1t to his friend. Atterbury, 
Thoſe unenlarged ſquls are ed with, the 

wonders which the microſcope has diſcovered. 
Iatts, 


the wild diſguiſe hath 


3. To produce averſion : with from. 


What %% gls me from having to do with an- 
ſwer jobbers, is, that they have no conſcience. 
Swift, 
Drscvu'srruUL. adj. Ldiſcuſt and full.] 
Nauſeous; that caules averſion, 
I have finiſhed the moſt diſgyfiful taſk that 
ever I undeitook. Swife, 
DISH. 2. /. [ dire, Saxon; dy/c, Eric ; 
diſcus, Latin. 
1. A broad wide veſſel, in which food is 
ſerved up at the table. 


Of theſe he murders one; he boils the fleſh, 
And lays the ,mangled morſcls in a %. Hyd. 

I ſaw among the ruins an old heathen altar, 
with this particularity in it, that it is lollowed 
like a dif at one end; but it was not this end on 
which the ſacrifice was hid, Addiſun, 


2. A deep hollow veſlel for liquid food. 
Who would rob a hermit of his weeds, 
His few books, or his beads, or maple %; 


Or do his grey hairs any violence? Milton. 
A ladle for our ſilver % 
Is what I want, is what I wiſh. Prizy, 


3. The meat ſerved in a diſh ; any parti- 


cular kind of food. 

I have here a % of doves, that I would 
beftow upon your worſhip. Shatſpeare, 
Let 's kill him boldly, but not wrathfully ; 

T.et 's carve him as 2 di fit for the gods, 
Not hew him as a carcaſs fit for hounds, 
| - . Shatſpeare's Julius Caſar. 


DIS 
The contract you pretend with that baſe wretch, 
One bred of alms and foſter'd with cold dies, 
With ſcraps o' th* court; it is no contract, none. 
Shakſpenre, 
'Tis not the meat, but 'tis the appetite, 
Makes eating a delight; 
And if I like one di/h 
More than a another, that a pheaſant is. Suckling, 
The emth would have been deprived of a moſt 
- excellent and wholeſome fare, and very man 
delicious diftes that we have the uſe and benefit 


oft Woodward, 
Many yon would, with reaſon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly, to thoſe dies which 


are a feaft to others. Locke. 
4. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 

They meaſure block-tin by the d, which 

containeth a gallon. Carew, 

To Disn. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſerve in a diſh ; to ſend up to table. 

For conſpiracy, 
I know not how it taſtes, though it be diff'd 
For me to try. Shakſpeare”s Winter's Tale. 

Disn-cLour. 3. /. 40 and clout.] The 
cloth with which the maids rub their 
diſhes. 

A difk-clout of Jaquenetta's he wears next his 
heart for a favour. Sap. Love's Labour Loft. 
Send them up to their maſters with a di- 
clout pinned at their tails, Swift. 

Disu-was ER. n. /. [diſh and waſber ; 
mergus.] The name of a bird. 

DISHABILLE. adj. [ deſhabille, Fr.] 
Undreſſed; looſely or negligently dreſ- 
ſed. 

Queens are not to be too negligently dreſſed 
or diſhabille. Dryden's Dufreſney. 

Di8H4aBr'LLE. n./. Undreſs; looſe dreſs. 

A woman who would preſerve a lover's re- 
fpe& to her perſon, will be careful of her ap- 
pearance before him when in diftabille, Clariſſa. 

To Disu aB IT. v. a. [This word I have 
found only in Shakſpeare. ] To throw out 
of place; to drive from their habita- 
tion. 

But for our approach thoſe ſleeping ſtones, 
By the compulſion of their ordinance, 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime - 
Had been difabited, and wide havock made. 
Kin; Lear. 

DisHa'RMONY. n. /. [dis and harmony. 
Contrariety to harmony. 

Zo DisnEARTEN. v. a. [dir and Hearten. 
To diſcourage; to deject; to terrify; 
to depreſs. | 

To difhearten with fearfiFentences, as though 
ſalvation could hardly be hoped for, is not ſo 
conſonant with chriſtian charity. Hooker, 

Be not dijhcartened then, nor cloud thoſe looks 
That wont to be more chearful and ſerene. 

Milton. 

Yet neither thus difizarten'd nor diſmay; d, 
The time prepar'd I waited. Milton. 

It is a conſideration that might difhearten thoſe 
who are engaged againſt the common adverſa- 
ries, that they promiſe themſelves as much from 
the folly of enemies, as from the power of their 

friends. Silling flect. 

Men cannot fay, that the greatneſs of an evil 
and danger is an encouragement to men to run 
upon it; and that the greatneſs of any good and 
happineſs ought in reaſon to dihkearten men fiom 
zbe purſuit of it. Tillotſon. 

A true chriſtain fervour is more than the alli 
ances of our potent friends or even the fears of 
our difheartened enemies. Atterbury. 

D1sHe'RI80N. n. / [dis and heriſon.] 
The act of debarring from inheritance. / 

To Dis#g'k1T., v. a. [dis and inherit.] 
To cut off from hereditary ſucceſſion ; 
to debar from an inheritance. 

He tries to reſtore to their rightful heritage 


Vol. I. 
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* 


DIS 


ſuch good old Engliſh words as have been long 
time out of uſe, almoſt difterited. Spenſer. 
Nor how the Dryads and the woodland train 

Difterited, ran howling o'er the = Dryden. 
ToDis8He'veri. v. a. ¶ decheveler, French. ] 

To ſpread the hair diſorderly ; to throw 

the hair of a woman negligently about 

her head. It is not often uſed but 

in the'paſſive participle. 

A gentle lady all alone, 
With garments rent and hair difterrelled, 
Wringing her hands, and making pitcous moan. 


Spenſ: A 
After followed great numbers of women weep- 


ing, with d;Aevel/ed hair, ſcratching their faces, 


and tcaring themſelves, after the manner of the 

country. Knolles. 
A troop of Trojans mix'd with theſe appear, 

And mourning matrons with difkereld hair. 
: Dryden's AMncid. 

The flames, involv'd in ſmoke, 
Of incenſe, from the ſacred altar broke, 
Caught her difevel/d hair and rich attire, 
Dr yden's /Eneid, 

You this morn beheld his ardent eyes, 

Saw his arm lock'd in her difeve/Pd hair. Smith. 


D1'sn1NG. adj. [from dh.) Concave : | 


a cant term among artihcets. 

For the form of the wheels, ſome make them 
more difhing, as they call it, than otheis; that 
is, more concave, by ſetting off the ſpokes and 
fellies more outwards, Mortimer, 


Disuo'xksr. adj. [dis and honeſt. ] 
1. Void of 3 void of faith; faith- 
leſs; wicked; fraudulent. 


Juſtice then was neither blind to diſcern, nor 
lame to execute. It was not ſubject to be im- 


poſed upon by à deluded fancy, nor yet to be 


bribed by a glozing appetite, for an utile or ju- 
cundum to turn the balance to a falſc or di/honeff 
ſentence. | South, 

He lays it down as a principle, that right and 
wrong, honeſt and done, are defined only by 
laws, and not by nature. Locke. 

3. Unchaſte; lewd. 

/ To-morrow will we be married.—1 do defire 
it with all my heart; and I hope it is no di/honeft 
de ſire, to deſire to be a woman of the world. 

Shakſpeare's As you like it. 

3, Diſgraced; diſhonoured, 

Difhen:fi with lopp'd arms the youth appears, 
Spoil'd of his noſe, and ſhorten'd of his cars. 

Dryden. 

4. Diſgraceful ; ignominious. Theſe two 


ſenſes are ſcarcely Engliſh, being bor- | 


rowed from the Latin idiom. 
She ſaw her ſons with purple death expire, 
Her ſacred domes involv'd in rolling fue; 
A dreadful ſeries of inteſtine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs, and diene ſcars. Pope, 


Disno'NEsTLY. adv. from diſbongſt.] 
1. Without faith; without probity ; faith- 
lefly ; wickedly. 

I proteſt he had the chain of me, 

Tho' moſt diHoneftly he doth deny it. Shakſpeare. 
2. Lewdly ; wantonly ; unchaſtely. 

A wiſe daughter ſhould bring an inkeritance 
to her huſband; but ſhe that liveth % on 
is her father's heavineſs. Ecclefiaſticus. 

D1s#o'NesTY. n. /. [from diſhoneſt. ] 
1. Want of probity ; faithleſneſs ; viola- 
tion of trult. 

Their fortune depends upon their credit, and 
a ſtain of open public difkenefly muſt be to their 
diſadvantage. Swift, 

2. Unchaltity ; incontinence; lewdneſs. 

Mrs. Ford, the honeſt woman, the modeſt 
wife, the virtuous creature, that bath the jealous 
fool to her huſband! I ſuſpect without cauſe, 
miſtieſs, do I ?—Heaven be my witneſs you de, 
if you ſuſpect me in any diſtkoreſly. Shakſpeare, 


Disno'xouR, 1. . [dis and honour.) 


N 


* 


a 


* D118 
Reproach ; diſgrace ;: ĩgnomiay. 


Let not my jealouſies be your d & 2 
But mine own ſafeties. Shotſpeare's' Mac. 
He was pleaſed to own Lazavus even in the. 
difhonours of the grave, and vouchſafed him, in 
that deſpicable condition, the, glorious title. of 
kis friend. | Boyle's Seraphick Love, 
Take him for your kuſband and your lord; 
'Tis no difhenour to confer your grace 
On one deſcended from a royal race, Dryden. 
2. Reproach uttered ; cenſure z report of 
infamy. 
So good, that no tongue could ever 
Pronounce di onour of her; by my life 
She never knew harm doing. Shakſpeare, 
To DisHo'NoOuR. v. a. | dis and honour. ] 


1. To diſgrace; to bring ſhame upon; to 


| © blaſt with infamy. 


It is no vicious blut, murther, or foulneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or dikcnour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me ot your grace aud favour. 
, Shakſpeare, 
This no more diftoneurs you at all, 
Than to take in a town with gentle words, 
Which elſe would put you to your fortune. Shak. 
A woman that honoureth her huſband, ſhall 
be judged wiſe of all: but ſhe that d/Amnourerh 
him in her pride, ſhall be counted ungodly of all. 
Eccleſiaſticus. 
We are not ſo much to firain ourſelves io make 
thoſe virtues appear in us which really we have 
not, as te avoid thoſe impuſeftions which may 
diſtonour us. Dryden's Dufr:ſnoy. 
2. To violate chaſtity. 
3. To treat with indignity. 
One glimpſe of glory to my iſſue give, 
Grac'd for the little t:me he has to live: 
Diftenour'd by the king of men he ſtands ; 
His rightful prize is raviſh'd from his hands. 
Dryden's Iliad. 
Disno'NeURABLE. adj. from diſhonour.] 
1. Shameful ; reproachful ; ignominious. 
He did dionourable find 
Thoſe articles which did our fiate decreaſe. 


: : | Daniel. 
2. Being in a ſtate of neglect or diſeſ- 
teem. 


He that is honoured in poverty, how much 
more in riches? and he that is 4i//honowrable in 


riches, how much more in poverty ? Ecclus. 
DisHo'NOURER. . . from diſbongur.] 


1. One that treats another with indignity. 
Preaching how meritorious with the gods 


It would be, to enſnare an irreligious 
Diſionourer of Dagon. 


2. A violator of chaſtity. 


To Disuo'R N. v. a. [dis and Horn.] To 
ſtrip of horns. 


We 'll dern the ſpirit, 
And mock him home to Windſor. Shakſpeare: 


Disnv'Mour. n. /. [dis and humour. 
Peeviſhneſs ; ill humour ; uneaſy ſtate 
of mind. 

Speaking impatiently to ſervants, or any 
thing that betrays inattention or d4/Aumorr, are 
alſo criminal. Spectator. 

D181MmyRO'VEMENT. n. f. [dis and im- 
provement.) Reduction from a better 
to a worſe ſtate; the contrary to me- 
lioration; the contrary to improves» 
ment. 

The final iſſue of the matter would be, an ut- 
ter neglect and difimprovement of the earth. 

5 Nerrit, 

I cannot fee how this kingdom is at any 
height of improvement, while four parts in fixe 
of the plantations, for thirty years paſt, have 
been real diſimprovements, Swift. 

To Dis1NCA'RCERATE. wv. a. [dis and 


incarcerate.] To ſet at liberty; to free 


Milt *. 


from priſon. 
| 3 2. 
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DIS 


The arfenical bodies being now coagulated, 
and kindled into flaming atoms, require dry 
and warm air, to open the earth for to dj ACarce- 
rate the fame venene bodies. Harvey. 
ISINCLINA'TION. . /. [from dijin- 

_ cline.) Want of affection; flight; diſ- 
like; ill- will not 1 to averſion. 

Diſappointment gave him a difinclinaticn to 
the fair ſex, for whom he does not expreſs all 
the reſpe& poſſible. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To Disixct1'Ng. v. a, [dis and incline. 
To produce diſlike to; to make diſaf- 
feRed ; to alienate affection from. 


They were careful to keep up the fears and 
apprehenſions in the people of dangers and 
deſigns, and to diſincline them from any reve- 
rence or affection to the queen, whom they be- 
gun every day more implacahly to hate, and 


conſequently to diſoblige. Clarendon. 
Disincenv'ity. n. / [from difingenu- 
ous.] Meanneſs of artifice; unfair- 


neſs. 

They contract a habit of ill- nature and diſin- 
genuity neceſſary to their affairs, and the temper 
of thoſe upon whom they are co work. 

| Clarendon. 

Dis1xce'nvous. adj. [dis and ingenu- 
ous.] Unfair; meanly artful ; vitiouſly 
ſubtle; fly; cunning ; illiberal ; un- 
becoming a gentleman ; crafty. 

"Tis difingenuous to accuſe our age 
Of idleneſs, who all our pow'rs engage 
In the ſame ſtudies, the ſame courſe to hold, 
Nor think our reaſon for new arts too old. 
Denham, 
It was a dingens way of proceeding, to 
oppoſe a judgment of charity concerning their 
Church, to a judgment of reaſon concerning the 
nature of actions. Stilling fleet. 
There cannot be any thing fo diſingenuous and 
miſbecoming any rational creature, as not to 
yield to plain reaſon, and the conviction of clear 
arguments. Locke. 

D1s1xce'xvousLy. adv. [from diſinge- 
nuous.] In a diſingenuous manner. 

Dis1x6z'NUoOv8NEss. n. /. [from diſinge- 
nuous,) Mean ſubtilty; unfairnels ; 


low craft. 

I might preſs them with the unreaſonableneſs, 
the difingenuouſneſs, of embracing a profeſſion to 
which their own hearts have an inward reluct- 
ance. Government of the Tongue. 

Di1s1NHe'R SON. n. /. [dis and inherit.] 

1. The act of cutting off from any here- 
ditary ſucceſſion; the act of diſinhe- 
riting. 

If he ſtood upon his own title of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, inherent in his perſon, he knew it 
was a title condemned by parliament, and gene- 
rally prejudged, in the common opinion of the 
realm, that it tended directly to the difinheriſon 
of the line of York. Bacon's Henry vir. 

The chief miniſtcr of the revenue was obliged 
to prevent, and even oppoſe, ſuch diſinkeriſen. 

Clarendsn, 


2. The ſtate of being cut off from an he- 
reditary right. > 
In reſpe& of the effects and evil conſequences, 
the adultery of the woman is worſe, as bringing 
baſtardy iato a family, and difinheriſons or great 
injuries to the lawful children. Taylar. 
To DisixUuEKIT. v. a. [dis and inberit.] 
To cut off from an hereditary right ; 


to deprive of an inheritance. 
Is it then juſt with us to difinkerit 

The unborn nephews for the father's fault? 
| Davies. 
Unmuffle, ye faint ſtars; and thou, fair 

moon, 
Stoop thy pale viſage through an amber cloud, 
And diſinkerit chaos that reigns here 


Iz double night of darkneis, and of flander, Milt. 
7 


| 


DIS: 

Pofterity ſtands curs'd! fair patrimony, 
That I muſt leave ye, ſons! O were I able 
To waſte it all myſelf, and leave ye none; 
So difinkerited, how would ye bleſs | 
Me, now your curſe | Milton. 

Of how fair a portion Adam diſinherited his 


whole poſterity by one ſingle prevarication |! 
G South, 


To DisINTE'R. v. a. [from dis and inter. ] 


To unbury ; to take as out of the grave. 

The philoſopher, the ſaint, or the hero, the 
wiſe, the good, or the great man, very often lic 
hid and concealed in a plebcian, which a proper 
education might have difinterred. Addiſon. 


Dis1i'NTEREsSED, adj, [dis and inte- 
refſe, French. It is written diſintereſted 
by thoſe who derive it immediately 
from intereſt, and I think more pro- 
perly.] Void of regard to private ad- 
vantage; not bialled by particular 
views; impartial, 

Not that tradition's parts are uſeleſs here, 
When general, old, difintereſs'd, and elcar. 
; Dryden. 

Di1s1'NTERESSMENT. u. /. [ dis, and inte- 
reſſement, French.] Diſregard to pri- 
vate advantage; diſintereſt; diſintereſt- 
edneſs. This word, like charges in the 


ſame ſentence, is merely Gallick. 

He has managed ſome of the charges of the 
kingdom with, known ability, and laid them 
down with entire difintereſſment. Prior's Poſtſcript, 


Dis1'NTEREST. #. J. [dis and intereſt. | 
1. What is contrary to-one's wiſh or 
proſperity ; that which any one 1s con- 


cerned to prevent. 
They judge it the great difinterefl to Rome. 
Glanville. 


2. Indifference to profit ; ſuperiority to 
regards of private advantage. 


——̃ 


1. Superiour to regard of private advan- 


tage; not influenced by private profit. 
As difinterefted as you appear to the world, no 


vourite paſſion than yourſelf. * Swift. 
2. Without any concern in an affair; 
without fear or hope. ; 


Dis1'NTERESTEDLY. adv. [from difinte- 
reſled.] In a diſintereſted manner. 

D1is1!NTERESTEDNESS. n. /. [from diſin- 
tergſted.] Contempt of private intereſt; 
negle& of perſonal profit. 

Theſe expreſſions of ſelfiſhneſs and diſintereſt- 
edneſs have been uſed in a very looſe and inde- 
terminate manner. | Brown. 

To Dis1/NTRICATE. v. a. [dis and intri- 
cate.) To diſentangle. Dia. 


To Disinv1'TE. v. a. [dis and invite. 


To retract an invitation. 
To Disjoi'N. v. 4. [ dejoindre, Fr. dis 
and join.] To -- 50: 48h to part from 
each other; to difunite ; to Tunder. 
Never ſhall my harp thy praiſe 
Forget, nor from thy father's praiſe disjorn. 
Milton. 
Leſt different degree 
Di qoin us, and I then too late renounce 
Deity for thee, when fate will not permit. 
| Milton, 
Happier for me, that all our hours aſſign'd 
Together we had liv'd; ev'n not in death dis- 
foin'd, Dryden. 
Never let us lay down our arms againſt 
France, till we have utterly d/3jvined her from 
the Spaniſh monarchy, Addiſon, 


To D18Joi'nT. v. 4. [dis and aint. ] 


1, To put out of joint. 


Di1s1'NTERESTED. adj. [from difentereſ. ] | 


man is more in the power of that prevailing fa- - 


Dia. 


DIS 


Be all their ligaments at once unbound, 
And their di$jointed bones to powder ground, 
Sandys, : 
Yet what could ſwords or poiſon, racks or 
flame, 
But mangle and disj9ine the brittle frame? 
More fatal Henry's words; they murder Emma's 
fame. Prior. 
2. To break at junctures; to ſeparate at 


the part where there is a cement. 
Mould'ring arches, and disjointed columns. 
: Irene. 
3. To break in pieces; to dilaniate. 
Rotation muſt diſperſe in air 
All things which on the rapid orb appear; 
And if no power that motion ſhould controul, 
It muſt 4/yjcint and diſſipate the whole. Blackm, 
Should a barbarous Indian, who had never 
ſeen a palace or a ſhip, view the ſeparate and 
disjointed parts, he would be able to form but a 
very lame and dark idea of either of thoſe ex- 
cellent and uſeful inventions. Watts. 
4. To carve a fowl. | 
5. To make incoherent ; to break the re- 


lation between the parts. 
The conſtancy of your wit was not wont to 
bring forth ſuch disjeinted ſpeeches, Sidney, 
But now her grief has wrought her into frenzy ; 
The images her troubled fancy forms 
Are incoherent, wild; her words d:/yointed. Smith, 
To Dis jo Nr. v. n. To fall in pieces. 
Let both worlds digeint, and all things ſuffer, 
Ere we will eat our meal in fear. Shakſpeare, 
D1sJjor'nT. participle. [from the verb.] 
Separated ; divided, We now write 
disjointed. | 
Young Fontinbras, 
Holding a weak ſuppoſal of our worth, 
Thinks by our late dear brother*s death 
Our ſtate to be dizjoint and out of frame. Shak. 
DisJupica'TION. . /. [ dijudicatio, Lat.] 
Judgment; determination: perhaps 


only miſtaken for dijudication, 
The diſpoſition of the organ is of great im- 
portance in the digudications we make of colours. 
Boyle en Colours. 
Dis jv'x or., adj. ¶ dicjunddus, Lat.] Diſ- 
joined; ſeparate. 8 
Disju'ncTION. 2. / [from dicjunctio, 
Latin. ] Diſunion ; ſeparation; parting. 
You may . 
Enjoy your miſtreſs now, from whom you ſee 
There 's no digun&ion to be made, but by 
Your ruin. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 

There is a great analogy between the body 
natural and politig, in which the eccleſiaſtical or 
ſpiritual part ju ſopplies the part of the ſoul; 
and the violent ſeparation of this from- the other, 
does as certainly infer death and diſſolution, as 
the disjunction of the body and the ſoul in the 
natural. South, 

DisJu'NcT1VE. adj. ¶ disjunAtvus, Lat.] 
1. Incapable of union. 

Such principles, whoſe atoms are of that diſ- 
junctive nature, as not to be united in a ſufficient 
number to make a viſible maſs. Grew, 

2. That marks ſeparation or oppoſition : 


as, I love him, or ſear him. 
There are ſuch words as digjunctive conjunc- 
tions, Watts, 
3. In logick. 
A di junctive propoſition is when the parts are 
oppoſed to one another by disjunctive particles : 
as, 1t is either day or night ; The weather is either 
ſhiny or rainy; Quantity is cither length, breadth, or 
depth, The truth of digun&ives depends on the 
neceſſary and immediate oppoſition of the parts, 
therefore only the laſt of theſe examples is true: 
but the two firſt are not ſtrictly true; becauſe 
twilight is a medium between day and night; 
and dry cloudy weather is a medium between 
ſhining and raining. : 
A diſſunctive ſyllogiſm is when the major pro- 


* 


poſition is disjun@ive : as, the earth moves in a 


circle, or an ellipſis; but it does not move in a 
circle, therefore it moves in an ellipſis. Watts. 


Drs u'NcTivELY. adv. [from disjunfive. ] 
Diltinaly ; ſeparately, 

What he obſerves of the numbers digun@ively 
and apart, rgſon ſuggeſts to be applicable tothe 
whole body united, Decay of Pity. 

DISK. u. /. [d iſcus, Latin. ] | 
1. The face of the ſun, or any planet, as 
it appears to the eye. 

The dit of Pha:bus, when he climbs on high, 
Appears at firſt but as a bloodſhot eye. Dryden, 

It is to be conſidered, that the rays, which 
are equally refrangible, do fall upon a circle 
anſwering to the ſun's dif. - Newton, 

Mercury's dif 
Can ſcarce be caught by philoſophic eye, 
Loſt in the near effulgence. Themſon., 
2. A broad piece of iron thrown in the 
ancient ſports; a quoit, 

The cryſtal of the eye, which in a fiſh is a 
ball, in any land animal is a diſt or bowl; being 
hereby fitted for the clearer fight of the object. 


In areas varied with moſais art, 


Some whirl the diſt, and ſome the jav'lin dart. 
Pope. 
Di1sx1'NDNEss. n. / [dis and Kindneſs. 
1. Want of kindneſs ; want of aftection ; 
want of benevolence. 12 MES 
2, Illturn; injury; act of malignity ; de- 
triment. | | 
This diſcourſe is ſo far from doing any diſtind- 
neſs to the cauſe, that it does it a real ſervice. 
- Woedward. 


Disrix E. n./. [from the verb. 
I. Diſinclination; abſence of affection; 
the contrary to fondneſs. 


He then them took, and tempering goodly well- 


Their contrary diſlikes with loved means, 

Did place them all in order, and compel. 

To keep themſelves within their ſundry reigns, 

Together link'd with adamantine chains. Sprnſer. 

Your diſlikes, to whom I would be pleaſing, 
Do cloud my joys with danger and with. ſorrow. 
| Shakſpeare. 
God's grace, that principle of his new birth, 
gives him continual dite to fin. Hammond, 
Our likings or di/lites are founded rather upon 
humour and fancy, than upon reaſon, - L'F/r, 
Sorrow would have been as filent as thought, 
as ſevere as philoſophy. It weuld have reſted in 
inward ſenſes, tacit di/lites, South, 
The jealous man is not angry if you di/like 
another; but if you find @Þſe faults which are 
in his own character, you diſcover not only your 
diſlike of another, but of himſelf. Addiſon. 
2. Diſcord; diſſenſion; diſagreement. 
This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
This ſaid Aletes, and a murmur roſe 

That ſhew'd di//ite among the chriſtian peers. 

| | Fairfax, 
To DisL1KE. v. a. [dis and lile.] To 

diſapprove ; to regard without affection; 

to regard with ill- will or diſguſt. | 

What moſt he ſhould di/like ſeems pleaſant to 

him ; : 
What like, offenſive. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Ye di/lite, and ſo undo 

The players, and diſgrace the poet too. Denham. 

Whoſoever di//ikes the digreſhons, or grows 

weary of them, may throw them away. Temple, 

D1s11xEFUL. adi. [ diſlike and full.) Diſ- 
affected; malign. Not in uſe. 

I think it beſt, by an union of manners, and 
conformity of minds, to bring them to be one 
people, and to put away the dite conceit of 
the one and the other. Spenſer's Ireland. 


To Dis IIK EN. v. a. [dis and lilen.] 


To make unlike. Unuſual, 


DIS 


Muffle your face, 

Diſmantle you; and, as you can, diſſiſen 

The truth of your own ſeeming. Shakſpeave. 

Dis11'xENESS. n. . [dis and likeneſs.) 

Diſſimilitude; not reſemblance ; un- 
likeneſs, : 

That which is not deſigned to repreſent any 
thing but itſelf, can never be capable of a wrong 
repretentation, nor miſlead us from the true ap- 
prehenſion of any thing by its di/ſiteneſs to it; 
and ſuch, excepting thoſe of ſubſtances, are all 
our own complex ideas, Locke. 


Disk ER. n. /. [from diſlife.}) A dil- 
approver ; one that is not pleaſed. 
There is a point, which whoever can touch, 
will never fail of pleaſing a majority, ſo great 
that the d lie will be forced to fall in with the 
herd. Swift, 
To DisL1'mB. v. a. [dis and limb.] To 
dilaniate; to tear limb from limb. Did. 


ID DisL1MN. v. a, [die- and limn.] To 
unpaint ; to ſtrike out of a picture. 


The rack diſ/imns, and makes it indiſtinct 
As water is in water. Shakſpeare. 


To Di'sLocCaTE. v. a. [dis and locus, 
Latin. 


1. To put out of the proper place. 

After ſome time the ſtrata on all ſides of the 
globe were diſlocated, and their ſituation varied, 
being elevated in ſome places, and depreſſed in 
others. 

2. To put out of joint; to disjoint. 
Were 't my fitneſs 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, 
They *re apt enough to diſlacate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


DisLoca'T1oN. n. /. [from diſlocate.] 
1. The act of ſhifting the places of things. 
2. The ſtate of being diſplaced. 


The poſture of rocks, often leaning or proſtrate, 


ſhews that they had ſome diſlocation from their 
natural ſite. Burnet. 


| 3. Aluxation ; a violent preſſure of a bone 


out of the ſocket, or correſpondent 
part ; a joint put out. 

It might go.awry either within or without the 
upper, as often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and 
ſo cauſe a di/ſccation, or a ſtrain. Grew, 

To DisLo'DGE. v. a. [dis and lodge. 
1. To remove from a place. 

The ſhell-fiſh which are reſident in the depths 
live and die there, and are never di//odged or re- 
moved by ſtorms, nor caſt upon the ſhores ; which 
the littorales uſually are. Woodward, 

2. Lo remove from a habitation. 
Theſe ſenſes lyſt, behold a new defeat, 
The ſoul dilodging from another ſear, 
3. To drive an enemy from a ſtation. 
My ſword can perfect what it has begun, 
And from your walls d///odge that haughty ſon. 
Dryden, 
4. To remove an army to other quarters. 
The ladies have prevail'd, 


The Volſcians are di/ledg*d, and Marcus gone. 
Shakſpeare. 


| To DisLo'pGe. v. n. To go away to 


another place, 

Soon as midnight brought on the duſky hour, 
Friendlieſt to ſleep, and filence, he reſolv'd 
With all his legions to di/lodge. Milton. 


Dis TO WAL. adj. [ deſloyal, French; dis and 

yal. 

1. Not true to allegiance; faithleſs; falſe 

to a ſovereign ; diſobedient. 
Foul diftruſt, and breach 

Diſtayal; on the pait of man, revolt 


And diſobedience. Milton. 


2. Diſhonelt ; perſidious. 


T hit which is now a horſe, even with a thought. 


Woodward, 


Dryden. | 


| 2. To looſe; to throw 


- DIS 

Such things, in a falſe d;/oyal knave, 
Are tricks of cuſtom ; but, in a man that 's juſt 
They 're cold delations working from the heart, 
That paſſion cannot rule, GShatſpeare's Othello, 


3. Not true to the marriage-bed. ; 
The lady is diſſeyal. per 
——Diſlyal! The word is too good to paint out 
her wickedneſs. ſpeare, 


Diſloyal town! 
Speak, didſt not thou 


Forſake thy faith, and break thy nuptial vow ? 
Dryden, 
4. Falſe in love; not conſtant. The laſt 


three ſenſes are now obſolete. 


D1sLo/yaLLy. adv. [from diſloyal.] Not 
faithfully; treacherouſly. ; difobediently. 

Di1s1.0'vaLTY. n. J. [from difloyal.] 

1. Want of fidelity to the ſovereign, 

Let the truth of that religion J proſeſs de re- 
preſented to judgment, not in the diſguifes of 
levity, ſchiſm, hereſy, novelty, and &/loya/ty. 

King Charles,. 
2. Want of fidelity in love. Obſolete. 

There ſhall appear ſuch ſeeming truths of He- 
ro's difſoyalty, that jealouſy ſhall be called aſſur- 
ance. Shakſpeare, 

DISMAL. adj. [ dizs malus, Latin, an 
evil day.] Sorrowful; dire; horrid ; 
melancholy; uncomfortable ; unhappy z 
dark. 

The thane of Cawder gan a diſmal conflict. 

Shakſpeare, 


He hears | 
On all ſides from innumerable tongues 
A diſmal univerſal hiſs. 
Nor yet in horiid ſhade or diſmal den, 
Nor nocent yet; but on the graſſy herb 


' Milton, 


Fearleſs, unfear'd he ſlept. Milton, 
The diſmal fituation waſte and wild. - 
A dungeon horrible! Milton, 


Such a variety of diſmal accidents muſt have | 
broken the ſpirits of any man. . Clarendon, 1:8 
On the one hand ſet the moſt glittering temp- 19 
tations to diſcord, and on the other view the 


diſmal effects of it. Decay of Piety, 'Y 
Dreadful gleams, f | 
Diſmal ſcreams. Pope. 


D1'sMALLY. adv. [from diſinal.] Horri- 
bly ; ſorrowfully ; uncomfortably, 
DrsMALNEss. nf. [from diſmal. ] »Hors 


rour ; ſorrow. 


To DisMA'NTLE. v. 4. [dis and mantle.] 


1. To deprive of a dreſs; to ſtrip; to 
denude. : 
He that makes his prince deſpiſed and under- 
valued, and heats him out of his ſubje&s hearts, 
may caſily ſtrip him of his other garriſons, hav- 
ing already diſpoſſeſſed him of his ſtrongeſt, by 
diſmantling him of his honour, and ſeizing his 
reputation, ' South, 
off a dreſs; to 


. 


throw open. 
Thisis moſt ſtrange! 
That ſhe, who ev'n but now was your beſt object, 
Deareſt and beſt, ſhould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 
So many folds of favour, +» Shakſpeare, 
3. To ſtrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not ſufficient to poſſeſs our own fort with- 
out the diſmantling and demolifhing of our ene- 
mies. Hate tbiſt. 

4. To break down any thing external. 

His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground; 
His noſe diſmantled in his mouth is found j 
His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiſtinguiſh'd 

wound.  Dryaer. 

To Dis us k. v. 4. [dis and maſt.] To 

diveſt of a maſk ; to uncover from con- 
cealment. | 
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Falr ladies maſk'd are rofcs in the bud, 
Or angels veil'd in clouds; are roſes 


Diſmaſi'<&, their > ſweet. commixture 

ſhewn. Shakſpeore. 

The marquis thought heft to d//ſmaſt his beard ; 
and told him that he was going *, 

otton. 


To DISMAY. v. a. [d:/mayar, Spaniſh. ] 
To terrify ; to diſcourage ; to affright; 
to depreſs; to deject. 

Their mighty ſtrokes their haberjeons di/may'd. 
Spenſer, 

Enemies would not he ſo troubleſome to the 
weſtern coaſts,. nor that country itſelf would be 
fo often diſmayed with alarms as they have of late 


years been, Ral-igh's Eſfays. * 
He will not fail thee; fear not, neither be di- 
mayed, ent. 


Nothing can make him remiſs in the practice 
of his duty; no proſpect of intereſt can allure 
him, no fear of danger diſmay him. Atterbuty. 

Driswa'y. u. /. [deſmayo, Spaniſh, ] Fall 
of courage; terrour felt; deſertion of 
mind; fear impreſſed. 


All ſate mute, 


Pondering the danger with deep thoughts; and 
each 


In other's countenance read his own diſmay. 


| Milten. 
This then, not minded in di/may, yet now 
Aſſures me that the bitterneſs of death 
Is paſt. Milton. 


Dis uA TDR Ess. n./. [from diſmay. ] De- 
jection of courage; diſpiritedneſs. 
The valianteſt feels inward 1 and 
yet the fearſulleſt is aſhamed fully to _ it. 
i 


DISME. n. ſ. [Frenoh.] A tenth ; the 
tenth part ; tithe. 
Since the firſt ſword was drawn about this 
queſtion, 
Bvity tithe ſou! mongſt many thouſand _—_ 
Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakſpeare. 
The pope began to exerciſe his new rapines by 
2a compliance with king Edward, in granting him 
two years diſme from the clergy. Hife. 
To DisMEMRER. v. a. [dis and member.] 
To divide member from member; to 
dilacerate; to cut in pieces. | 
I am with both, each army hath a hand ; 
And in their rage, I having hold of both, 
They whirl aſunder, and diſmember me. Shak. 
ſpirit, 


* 


—__ 


O, that we then could come by Cæſar's 
And not diſmember Cæſar! but, alas 
Czfar muſt bleed ſor it. Shakſpeare. 

A ſtate can never arrive to its period in a more 
deplorable crifis, than when ſome prince lies ho- 


þ 


veriogs like a vulture, to devour or diſmember its | 


ing carcaſs, Swift. 
Fowls obſcene diſmember*d his remains, 

And dogs had torn him on the naked plains. 
Pope's Odyſſey | 
Thoſe who contemplate only the fragments or 
ieces of ſcience diſperſed in ſhort unconnected 
diſcourſes, can never ſurvey an entire body of 
truth, but muſt always view it as deformed and 


difmembered. Watts. 
To DISMI'SS. v. a. [dimifſus, Latin.] 
I's To ſend away. 


We commit thee thither, 
Until bis army be diſmi/s*d from him. Shakſp. 
He diſmiſſed the aſſembly, Act. 


2. To give leave of departure. 
If our young Iülus be no more, 
Diſmiſs our navy from your friendly ſhore, 
Dryden, 


3. To diſcard ; to diveſt of an office. 


Di8m1's510N. n. /. [from dimiffio, Lat.] 


1. Diſpatch ; act of ſending away. 
So pois'd, ſo gently ſhe deſcends from high, 
It ſceens a foft diſmi{ion from the ſky. Dryden. 


L 
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| s. An honourable diſcharge from any of- 
ice or nee: 
Not only thou degrad*it them, or remit'ſt 
To life obſcure, which were a fair diſmiffion ; 


But throw'ſt them lower than thou didſt exalt 
them high. - Milton's Agoniftes. 


poſt or place. 
You muſt not ſtay here longer; your _— 

Is come from Cæſar. Shakſpeare, 
To DisMo'RTGAGE. v. a. [dir and mort- 


gage.] To redeem from mortgage. 


He di/mortgaged the crown demeſnes, and left 


behind a maſs of 'gold. Hewel's Vocal Foreft. 
To D15Mo'UNT. v. > French. ] 
1. To throw off a horle. 


From this flying ſteed unrein'd, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 
Diſmoaunted, on th' Alcian field I fall. Milton. 


2, 'To throw from any elevation or place 
of honour, 


3. To throw a cannon from its carriage. 
The Turks artillery, planted againſt that tower, 
was by the. chriſtian canunoneers diſmounted with 
ſhot from the tower, and many of the gunners 
ſlain, Knolles, 


To Dismo'unT. v. . 
1, To-alight from a horſe. 

When he came within figit of that prodigious 
army at Agincourt, he ordered all bis 2 to 
diſmoumt, and implore upon their knees a bleſſing. 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 


2. To deſcend from any elevation. 


To DisNa'TURAL1ZE. v. a. [dis and na- 
turaliae.] To alienate; to make alien; 
to deprive of the privileges of birth. 


Disna'tTuxtD. adj. [dis and nature.] 
Unnatural ; wanting natural tenderneſs; 
devoid of natural afſeQion, Unuſual. 


If the muſt teem, 
Create her child of ſpleen, that it may live, 
And be a thwart diſnatur'd torment to her. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

D1s0BE'DIENCE. n. /. [dis and obedience. ] 
1. Violation of lawful command or pro- 
hibition ; breach of duty due to ſu- 
periours. 

Th“ offence is holy that ſhe hath committed; 
And this deceit loſes the name of craft, 
Of diſobedience, or unduteous title. Shakſp. 

Of man's firſt diſobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, ſing heav'nly muſe. 
| Milton, 
Murder, adultery, or diſobedience, to parents, 


have a general notion antecedently to laws. 
5 tillingf cet. 


claiming the ſovercignty of Chriſt, and regounc- 

ing all allegiance to his authority, Rogers. 

2. Incompliance. 

If planetary orbs the ſun obey, 

Why ſhould the moon diſown his ſovereign ſway ? 

Why in a whirling eddy of her own 

Around the globe terreſtrial ſhould ſhe run ? 

This d:ſobedience of the moon will prove 

The ſun's bright orb docs not the planets move. 
Blackmore, 


DisoBE'DIENT. adj. [dis and obedient.] 
Not obſervant of lawful authority ; 
| guilty of the breach of lawful com- 
mands, or prohibition. 
The man of God was diſobedient unto the 
word of the Lord. 1 Kings. 
To DisoBr'y, v. a. [dis and obey.] To 
break commands, or tranſgreſs pro- 
hibitions, 


She abſolately bade him, and he durſt not 
know how to diſebey. 


; 


| 


| 


4 


| 


This is not diſobedience, but rebellion ; tis diſ- 


3. Deprivation obligation to leave any | 


* 


| 


| . Expreſſed. 


DIS 
| He 's loth to diſebey the god's command, 
Nox willing to forſake this pleaſant land. 
Denham, 
DisoBLIGA'TION, n. /; [dis and obliga- 
tion.] Offence; cauſe of diſguſt, 

If he receded from what he had promiſed, it 
would be ſuch a diſobligation to the prince that 
he would never forget it. Clarendon. 

There can be no malice, and conſequently no 
crime or diſabligation. L' Eftrange. 
To DISOBLIGE. v. a. [dis and oblige. ] 
To offend ; to diſgult ; to give offence 
to. A term by which offence is tenderly 


Alhley had been removed from that charge, and 
was thereby ſo much diſob/iged, that he quitted 
the king's party. . Clarendon, 

Thofe, though in higheſt place, who flight 
and diſoblige their friends, ſhall infallibly 
come to know the value of them, by having 
none when they ſhall moſt need them. South, 

It is in the power of more particular perſons 
in this kingdom, than in any other, to diſtreſs 
the government, when they are diſobliged. 

Adiiſon's Freeholder, 

My plan has given offence to ſome gentlemen, 

whom it would tot be very ſafe to diſoblige. 
Addiſon's Guardian, 

We love and eſteem our clergy, and are apt to 
lay ſome weight upon their opinion, and would 
not willingly diſablige them. Swift. 

If a woman ſuffers her lover to ſee ſhe is loth 
to diſoblige him, let her beware of an encroacher. 

- Clariſſa. 
D1is0BL1GING. participial adj, [from dif- 
oblige. ] Diſguſting; unpfeaſing; of- 
fenſive. 

Peremptorineſs can befit no form of under- 
ſtanding: it renders wiſe men diſobliging and 
troubleſome, and fools ridiculous and contempt- 
ible. Government of the Tongue. 
Dis8oBLI'GINGLY. adv. from diſoblig- 


ing.] In a diſguſting or offenſive man- 
ner ; without attention to pleaſe. 

Dis 0BL1'GiNGNEss. n. ,. [trom diſoblige 
ing. ] Offenſiveneſs; readineſs to diſ- 
guſt, 


Dis on BED. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown 
out of the 22 orbit. 
Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove, 


Or like a ſtar diſorb'd, Shakſpeare, 


D180'RDER. n. /. [dis and order; de/or- 
dre, French. ] 

1. Want of regular diſpoſition ; irregula- 
rity ; confuſiog; immethodical diſtribu- 
tion. 

When I read an author of genius without 
method, I fancy myſelf in a wood that abounds 
with many noble objects, rifing among one ano- 
ther in the greateſt confuſion and diſorder. 

: Spectator, 

2, Tumult; diſturbance ; buſtle. 

A greater favour this diſorder brought 
Unto her ſervants, than their awful thought 


Durſt entertain, when thus compell'd they 
preſt 


The yielding marble of her ſnowy breaſt. 
; Waller. 
3. Neglect of rule; irregularity, 
From vulgar bounds with brave border part, 
And ſnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 


Pope. 

4+ Breach of laws; violation of ſtanding 
inſtitution, 

There reigned in all men blood, manſlaughter, 


diſquieting of good men, forgetfulneſs of good 
turns, and diſorder in marriages, Wiſdom. 


5. Breach of that regularity in the animal 
economy which cauſes health ; ſick. 
neſs ; diſtemper, It is uſed commonly 


Sidney. | 
| 


for a ſlight diſcaſe, 


DIS 
Pleaſure and pain are only different conſtitu- 
tions of the mind, ſometimes occaſioned by di/- 
erder in the body, or ſometimes by thoughts in 
the mind. Locke. 
6. Diſcompoſure of mind; turbulence of 
paſſions. 


b Drso'/rDER., v. a. [dis and order.] 


1. To throw into confuſion ; to confound ; 
to put out of method ; to diſturb ; to 
— ug to confuſe. 

Eve, | x 

Not fo repuls'd, with tears that cgas'd not flowing, 

And treſſes all diſorder' d, at his feet 


Fell humble. Milton. 
Yon diſerder'd heap of ruin lies, 
Stones rent from ſtones, where clouds of duſt 


ariſe. Dryden. 
The incurſions of the Goths, and other bar- 
barous nations, diſordered the affairs of the Roman 
empire, Arbutliuot. 
2. To make ſick; to diſturb che body: 
as, my dinner diſorders me. ; 
3. To diſcompoſe; to diſturb the mind. 
4. To turn out of holy orders; to depoſe ; 
to ftrip of eccleſiaſtical veſtments. 
Let him be fiript, and diſordered ; I would 


fain ſce him walk in querpo, that the world may 
behold the inſide of a friar. 


D1s0'RDERED. adj. [from diſorder. ] 
Diſorderly ; irregular ; vitious ; looſe ; 


unreſtrained in behaviour; debauched. 
Here do you keep a hundred knights and 
ſquires, 
Men ſo diſorder'd, ſo debauch'd and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn, Shakſp. King Lear 


D1s0'RDEREDNEss. n. /. from diſordered. ] 


Irregularity ; want of order; confuſion. . 
By that diſoraercdneſs of the ſoldiers, a_ great | 


advantage was offered unto the enemy. Alles. 


D180'a@DERLY. adj. [ from diſorder.] 
1. Confuſed; immethodical ; without 
proper diſtribution. 

Thoſe obſolete laws of Henry 1. were but diſ- 
erderly, confuſed, and general things ; rather 
caſes and ſhells, of adminiſtration than inſtitu- 
tions. 8 Hate. 

2. Irregular ; tumultuous. 

They thought it the extremeſt of evils to pu: 
themſelves at the mercy of thoſe hungry and 
diſorderly people. Bacon. 

His thougbts, which are the pictures and 
reſults of paſſions, are generally ſuch as naturally 
ariſe from thoſe diſorderly fictions of our ſpirits. 

Dryden, 

A diforderly multitude contending with the 
body of the legiſlature, is like a man in a fit 
under the conduct of one in the fulneſs of his 
health and ſtrength, Addiſon, 


3. Lawleſs ; contrary to law; inordinate ; 
contrary to the rules of life ; vitious, 


He reproved them for their diſorderly aſſem- 
blies againſt the peaceable people of the realms. 


D1$0'RDERLY. adv. [from diſorder.] 
1. Without rule; without method; irre- 
gularly; confuſedly. 
Naked ſavages fighting diſorderly with ſtones, 


by appointment of their commanders, may truly 
and abſolutely be ſaid to war, Raleigh, 


2. Without law]; inordinately. 
We behaved not ourſelves diſer/erly among 
you, ' 2 Theſſalonians, 
DisofRDINATE. adj. [dis and ordinate, | 
Not living by the rules of virtue; inor- 
dinate. OS 


Theſe not diſordinate, yet cauſeleſs ſuffer 
The puniſhment of diſſolute days, Milton. 


1 


Dryden. 


Hayward. : 
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D180'nDinaTELY. adv. [from diſordi- 
nate.) Inordinately; vitiouſly, 
DisoRIENTATED. adj. [dif and orient. ] 
Turned from the eaſt; turned from the 
right direction; thrown out of the 
proper place. Harris, 
To Dig80'wN. v. a. [dis and own.] 
1. To deny; not to allow. 
Then they, who brother's better claim diſown, 
Expcl their parents, and uſurp the throne. 
| Dryden's AMneid. 
2. To abnegate ; to renounce. 

When an author has publickly diſowned a 
ſpurious piece, they have diſputed his name with 
him. Swift. 

To DISPA'ND. v. a. ＋ 2 Latin. ] 
To diſplay ; to ſpread abroad. Did. 


Disr4'x5$10N. w - (208 diſpanſus, Lat.] 
iſplayu 


The act of ig; the act of 
ſpreading; diffuſion; 3 

To DISPA/RAGE. v. a, [from diſpar, 
Latin: ] 

1, To marry any one to another of infe- 
riour condition. 


2. To match unequally; to injure b 


union with ſomething inferiour in excel- 
lence. 


3. To injure by a compariſon with ſome- 
thing of leſs value. 


4. To treat with contempt; to mock ; to 
flout ; to reproach. | 
Ahaz, his fottiſh conqueror, he drew 
God's altar to diſparage and diſplace, - 
For one of Syrian mode. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 
Thou durſt not thus diſparage glorious arms, 
Which greateſt heroes have in battle worn, 
Their ornament and ſafety, Milton's Agoniftes, 
They will defy 
That which they love moſt tenderly ; 
Q.Arrel with minc'd pics, and diſparage 
Their beſt and deareſt friend, plum-porridge. 
| Hudibras. 
5. To bring reproach upon; to be the 
cauſe of diſgrace. : 
How ſhall frail pen, with fear diſparaged, 
Coic:ive ſuch ſovereign glory and great boun- 
tihed ? Spenſer. 
His religion ſat eaſily, naturally, and grace- 


appearances which ſometimes diſparage the 
actions of men fincerely pious, Atterbury. 


DisrA'RAGEMENT. 2. / [from diſpa- 
rage. ] | | 
t. Injurious union or compariſon with 
ſomething of inferiour excellence. 


They take it for a diſparagement to fort them- 
ſelves with any other than the enemies of the 


public peace. L'Eftrange. 
2. [In law.] Matching an heir in mar- 
riage under his or her degree, or againſt 
decency. Cowell, 
You wrongfully do require Mopſa to ſo great 

a diſparagement as to wed her father's 9 
idney, 


| She was much affectionate to her own kindred 


which did ftir great envy in the lords of the 
king's fide, who counted her blood a diſparage- 
ment to be mingled with the king's. Bacon. | 


3. Reproach; diſgrace ; indignity. 
Gentle knight, 


That dot“ againſt the dead his hand uprear, 
His honour ſtains with rancour and deſpight, 


might. Spenſer, 

In a commonwealth, much diſparagement is 
occaſioned, when able ſpirits, atteacted by a 
familiarity, are inflamed with faction. Holten. 
'Tis no diſparagement to philoſophy, that it can 


not deify us. 


fully upon him, without any of thoſe forbidding | 


And great diſparagement makes to his former ] 


Glanville, | 


DE 


Reafon is a weak, diminutive light, compared 
to revelation ; but it ought to be no diſparage- 
ment to a ſtar that it is not a ſun, South 


Rely upon your beauty: twere a d/ - 
ment of that to talk of conditions, w 2 
are certain of making your own terms. 


Southern's Innocent Adultery, 


4. It has fo before the perſon or thing 
dif) raged. \ 
en te our age, when not to pleaſure bent, 
This ſeems an honour, not diſparagement. 
Denham, 
The play was never intended for the flage; 


nor, without diſparagement to the author, could 
have ſucceeded, Dryden, 


Drzya'sAGER. n. /. [from diſparage.] 
One that diſgraces; one that treats with 


indignity ; one that contrives an un- 
equal match. 


Dr'sraRATEs. n. /. [diſparata, Latin. 
Things ſo unlike 2 cannot od 
compared with each other, 


Drsea'rITY, n. / [from diſpar, Latin.) 


1. Inequality ; difference in degree either 

of rank or excellence. | 
Between Elihu and the reſt of Job's familiars, 

the greateſt diſparity was but in years. Hooker, 
Among uncquals, what fociety 

Can ſort, what harmony or true delight? 

Which muſt be mutual, in proportion due 

Giv'n and regeiv'd but in diſparity, 

The one intenſe, the other ſtill remiſs, 

Cannot well ſuit with either, but ſoon prove 

Tedious alike. Milton's Paradiſe Loft , 
There was as great a diſparity between the 

practical diftates of the underſtanding, then 

and now, as there is between empire and advice, 

counſel and command, South, 


Men ought not to aſſociate and join themſelves 
together in the ſame office, under a diſparity of 
condition. Hife“: Parergon, 

Some members muſt preſide, and others obey ; 
and a diſparityin the outward condition is neceſ- 
ſary to keep ſeveral oiders in mutual dependence 
on each other. Rogers, 

2. Diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 


To Disr AR k. v. a. [dis and park.] 
1, To throw open a park. 
Vou have fed upon my ſigniories, 
Diſpark'd wy parks, and fell'd my foreſt woods. 
Shatſpeare, 
2. To ſet at large; to releaſe from enclo- 
ſure. 


They were ſuppos'd 
By narrow wits to be inclos'd ; 
Till his free muſe threw down the pale, 
And did at once diſpark them all, Waller. 


To DisrA Rr. v. a. [dis and part; depar- 
tir, French; diſpertzor, Latin.) To di- 

vide in two; to ſeparate; to break ; to 
| burſt ; to rive. 

The gate nor wood, norof enduring braſs, 

But of more worthy ſubſtance framed was 
Doubly diſparted, it did lock and cloſe, 
That waen it locked none might through it paſs, 


8 fenſer. 


On either ſide 
Diſparted chaos overbuilt exclaim'd 
And with rebounding ſurge the bars afſail'd, 
That ſcorn'd his indignation. Milton, 
The reſt to ſeveral places, 
Diſparted and between ſpun out the air, 


Milton, 
Diſparted Britain mourn'd their doubtful 
ſway 
And dreaded both, when neither would obey, 
Prier, 
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Dis 4's10Nn, n. J. [4 and paſſion.] 


DisrENCCE. 1. ſ. [diſpence, French. ] Ex- 


2. The dealing of God with his crea- 


3. An exemption from ſome law; a per- 


Dis ENsA“ TOR. 2. J. 


DIS 


The pilgrim oft | 

At dead of night, mid his oriſon, hears, 
Aghaſt, the voice of time diſparting * | 
7 er. 


Freedom from mental perturbation ; 
exemption from paſſion. | 
What is called by the Stoicks apathy, or d:/- 
paſſion, is called by the Scepticks indiſturbance, 
by the Moleniſts quietiſm, by common men 
peace of conſcience, Temple. 


D1sra'ss10NATE. adj. [from dis and paſ- 
fionate,] Cool; calm; impartial ; mo- 
derate; temperate : it was ſometimes 


written di/þafſionated. 
You have, as all d//pa//f>nated men may judge, 
fulhlled the poet's definition of madnels. 
Dr. Maine. 
Wiſe and diſp donate men thought he had 
been · proceeded with very juſtly. Clarenduu. 


To Dise EL. v. a. {diſpello, Latin.] To 
drive by ſcattering ; to diſſipate. 
If the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil, or conceal'd, 
Diſperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. 
Milton. 
When the ſpirit brings light into our minds, 
it diſpels darkneſs: we ſee it, as we do that of 
the ſun at noon, and need not the twilight of 
reaſon to ſhew it. Lhe 


ence ; colt ; charge ; profuſion. 

It was a vault ybuilt for great diſpence, 

With many ranges rear'd along the wall, | 

And one great chimney, whoſe long funnel 
thence 

The ſmoke forth threw. Fairy Queen, 


D DISPE'/ND. v. a. [ diſpendo, Latin. ] 


Jo ſpend ; to conſume ; to expend, 
Of their commodities they were now ſcarce 
able to diſpcnd the third part. Spenſer, 


Disre'nsary. n. /. [from diſpenſe.] The 


place where medicines are diſpenſed. 
To thee the lov'd diſpens'ry I reſign. Garth 


Disetxs8a'TION. n. . [from diſþenſatio, 
Latin. ] 


1. Diſtribution ; the act of dealing out 
any thing. 

This perpetual circulation is conſtantly pro- 

moted by a diſpenſation of water promiſcuouſly 


and” indifferently to all parts of tne earth. 
Waodward"'s Natural Hiſtory. 


tures; method of providence ; diſtri- 


bution of good and evil. 

God delights in the miniſtries of his own 
choice, and the methods of grace, in the œco- 
nomy of heaven, and the diſpenſations of eternal 
happineſs. Taylor's Worthy Communicant. 

Neither are God's methods or intentions diffe- 
rent in his diſpenſations to each private man. 

| Rogers, | 

Do thou, my ſoul, the deftin'd period wait, 
When God ſhall ſolve the dark decrees of fate; 
His now unequal diſpenſations clear, 

And make all wiſe and beautiful appear. 
Tickel. 


miſſion to do ſomething forbidden; an 
allowance to omit ſomething com- 


manded, | 
A diſpenſaticn was obtained to enable Dr. 
Barrow to marry. Ward. 


[Latin.] One 
employed in dealing out any thing ; a 
diſtributer. 

As her majeſty hath made them diſpenſutors of 
her favour towards her people, ſo it behoveth 


; 


DIS 
them ts ſhew themſelves equal diſtributers of the 
ſame, EET Bacon. 
Disye'nsaToRy. n. . [from diſpenſe. ] 
A book in which the compolition of me- 
dicines is deſcribed and directed; in the 


Greek, a Pharmacopeia. 
The deſcription of the ointment is found in 
the chymical diſpenſutory. Bacon's Nat, Hift 
A whole diſpenſatory was little enough to meet 
with and ſuffice to all their wants. Hammond. 
Our materia medica is large enough ; and, to 
look into our diſpenſatorizs, one would think no 
diſcaſe incurable, Baker. 


To DISPE'NSE. v. a. [deſpenſer, Fr.] 


1. To deal out; to diſtribute. 
Thoſe now, that were diſpens'd 
The burden of many ages, on me light 
At once, by my foreknowledge. Milton. 
Thoſe to whom Chriſt has commited the di/ſ- 
pen/ing of his goſpel, Decay of . Piety, 
At length the muſes ſtand reftor'd again, 
While you diſpenſe the laws, and guide the ate, 


Dryden, 
To them but earth-born life they did diſpenſe ; 
To us, for mutual aid, celeitial ſenſe, Tate. 


2 To make up a medicine. 


3. To DisrENSEH withÞ To excuſe; to 
grant diſpenſation for; to allow: before 
things. 

To ſave a brother's life, 

Nature diſpenſes 4vith the deed. Shakſpeare. 
How few kingdoms are there, wherein, by di/- 
penſing with oaths, abſolving ſubjects from alle- 
giance, and curſing, or threatening to curſe, as 
long as their curſes were regarded, the popes 

have not wrought innumerable miſchiefs. 
Raleigh, 

Rules of words may be diſpenſed with. 
Watts, 


4. 7b Dis ENSEH with before perſons. 
To ſet free from an obligation. This 


conſtruction ſeems ungrammatical. 
I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from making 
a voyage to Caprea. Addiſon on Italy. 


5. To D1srENSE wwith, To obtain a diſ- 
penſation from; to come to agreement 
with. This ſtructure is irregular, unleſs 
it be here ſuppoſed to mean, as it may, 


to diſcount; to pay an equivalent. 

Haſt thou not ſworn allegiance unto me? 
Cauſt thou diſpenſe with heav'n for ſuch an oath ? 
Shakſpeare, 


Dir “xs. n. . [from the verb.] Diſ- 


penſation; exemption. Not in uſe. 
Then reliques, beads, 

Indulgences, diſpenſes, pardons, bulls, 

The ſport of winds. Milton, 


Disez'nsER. 2. /. [from diſpenſe. ] One 
that diſpenſes; one that deals out any 
thing; a diſtributer. 


* 
The miniſters of that houſehold are the diſ- 
penſers of that faith. Spratt. 
Thoſe who ſtand before earthly princes, who 
are the diſpenſers of their favours, and conveyors 
of their will to others, challenge high honours. 


Atterhury. 
To DisrE'orLE. v. a. [dis and people.] 
To depopulate; to empty of people. 
The Iriſh, baniſhed into the mountains, where 
they lived only upon white meats, ſecing their 
lands ſo diſpeopled and weakened, came down 
into the plains. 5 Spenſer, 
Conflagrations, and great droughts, do not 
merely diſpeople, but deſtroy. Bacon. 
His heart exalts him in the harm 
Already done, to have diſpeopled heav'n. Milton, 
Kings, furious and ſevere, 

Who claim'd the ſkies, diſpeopledair and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds aud woods. 
Pope, 


DIS 
Drsvz'oPLER. 2. / 1 diſpeople.] A 


depopulator; a waſter. 
Nor drain I ponds the golden carp to take; 
Nor trowle for pikes, diſpeoplers of the lake. 


| ! Gay. 
To Disre'RGE. v. a. [diſpergo, Latin. ] 
To ſprinkle ; to ſcatter. Shal/ſpeare. 
To DISPERSE. v. a. [4;ſperſus, Lat.] 
1. To ſcatter; to drive to different parts. 
And I ſcattered them among the heathen, and 
they were diſperſed through the countries. Ez, 

2. To diſſipate. | 
Soldiers, diſperſe yourſelves, 

f the night 
Have gather'd aught of evil or conceal'd, 

Difperſe it, as now light diſpels the dark. Milton. 


Ska care. 


3. To deal about; to diſtribute. 


Being a Ring that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade ſick, nor any obſtruction to 
continue in the gate vein which diſperſeth that 
blood. Bacin, 

DiseE'ssEDLY. adv. [from diſperſed.] 
In a diſperſed manner ; ſeparately. 

The exquiſite wits of ſome few, peradventure, 
are able, diſperſedly here and there, to find now 
a word, and then a ſentence, which may be 
more probably ſuſpected, than eaſily cleared, of 
errour. Hooker. 

Thoſe minerals are either found in grains, di/- 
perſedly intermixed with the corpuſcles of earth 
or (and, or elſe amaſſed into balls or nodules. 

| Woodward, 
DiseE'sSEDNESS. . , [from diſper/ed.] 
The ſtate of being diſperſed ; diſper- 


ſion. 


Di1see'RSENEss. n. / {from diſper/e.] 
Thinneſs; ſcatteredneſs. 

The torrid parts of Africk are by Piſo re- 

ſembled to a libbard's ſkin, the diſtance of whoſe 


ſpots repreſent the diſperſeneſs of habitations or 
towns in Africk. Brerewood, 


DisrE'RSER. n. /. [from diſberſe.] A 
ſcatterer; a ſpreader. 5 

Thoſe who are pleaſed with defamatory libels, 

ſo far as to approve the authors and diſperſers of 

them, are as guilty as if they had compoſed them. 

Spectator. 


Disrr'R SIN. 2. /. [from a4iſpenſſo, Lat.] 


1. The act of 8 or ſpreading. 

2. The ſtate of being ſcattered. | 

Noah began from thence his diſperſion, 

Raleigh. 

After ſo many affen and ſo many divi- 
ſions, two or three of us may yet be gathered to- 
gether. ö | Pope, 

To Diser'rIT. v. 2. [dis and ſpirit.] 

1. To diſcourage ; to deject; to depreſs ; 
to damp ; to terrify ; to intimidate z to 
fright ; to ſtrike with fear. 

Certain it is, that the poor man appeared ſo 
diſpirited, that he ſpoke but few words after he 
came upon the ſcaffold. Clarendon, 

The providence of God ſtrikes not in with 
them, but daſhes, and even diſpirits, all their en- 
deavours, and makes their deſigns heartleſs and 
ineffectual, | South, 

Steady to my principles, and not diſpirited 
with my afflictions, I have overcome all dif- 
ficulties. Dryden, 

Amidſt all the honours that are paid him, he 
feels nothing in himſelf but a poor, weak, diſpi- 
rited mortal, yielding to the laws of corruption. 

|  Kogery, 

2, To exhauſt the ſpirits ; to oppreſs the 
conſtitution of the body. 

He has diſpirited himſelf by a debauch, and 
drank away his good humour. Collier. 


Diser's1TEDNESS. 2. / from diſpiru.] 
Want of vigour; want of vivacity. 


DIS 

To DiseLa'ce. v. a. [dis and place.] 

1, To put out of place; tg, place in an- 
other ſituation ; as, the cheſſmen are 
diſplaced. 


2. To put out of any ſtate, condition, 
office, truſt, or dignity. 

To diſplace any who are in, upon diſplea- 
ſure, is by all means to be avoided, unleſs there 
be a manifeſt cauſe for it. Bacon, 

Abdal, who commands 
The city, is the prince's friend, and therefore 
Muſt be diſplac'd, and thou ſhalt ſtraight ſucceed 
him. Denham, 

A religion, eſtabliſhed by God himſelf, ſhould 
not be diſplaced by any thing, under a demon- 
ſtration of that divine power that firſt intro- 
duced it, South, 


One then may be diſplac'd, and one may reign ; | 


And want of merit render birth right vain. 


Dryden. 
3. To diſorder. 
You have diſplac'd the mirth, broke the good 
meeting 
With moſt admir'd diſorder. Shakſpeare, 


D1sPLA'CENCY. n. .. [ diſplicentia, Lat.] 
1. Incivility ; diſobligation. 
2. Diſguſt; any thing unpleaſing. 
The diſplacencies that he receives, by the con- 
ſequences of his exceſs, far outweigh all that 1s 
grateful in it, Decay of Piety, 


To DiseLa'NT. v. 4. [dis and plant.] 


1. To remove a plant. 


2. To drive a people from the place in 
which they have fixed their reſidence. 


All thoſe countries, which, lying near unto 
any mountains, or Iriſh deſarts, had been planted 
with Engliſh, were ſhortly diſplanted and loſt. 

Spenſer. 

may juſtly account new plantations to be 
the children of former kingdoms : I like a plan- 
tation in a pure ſoil; that is, where people are 
not difſplanted. Bacon. 


D1s8PLANTA'TION. n. /. [from dis and 
plantatio.] 
1. The removal of a plant. 


2. The ejection of a people. 


The Edenites were garriſoned to reſiſt the Aſſy- 
rians, whoſe diſplantation Senacherib vaunted of. 
Raleigh. 

Te DISPLAY. v. a. [deſployer, Fr.] 


1. To ſpread wide. 
The northern wind his wings did broad diſplay 
At his command, and reared him up light. 
Fairy Queen. 
There he him found all careleſsly difplay'd, 
In ſecret ſhadow from the ſunny ray, 
On a ſweet bed of lilies ſoftly laid. Fairy Queen. 


2. To exhibit to the fight or mind. 
You ſpeak not like yourſelf, who ever yet 
Have ſtood to charity, and diſplay'd th' effects 
Of diſpoſition gentle. Shakſpeare. 
Thou heav'n's alternate beauty canſt diſplay, 
The biuſh of morning, and the milky way. 
Dryden, 
The works of nature, and the words of reve- 
lation, diſplay truth to mankind in characters ſo 
vifible, that thoſe, who are not quite blind, may 
read, - | . 
The ſtorm the dark Lyczan groves diſp/ay'd, 
And firſt to light expos'd the ſacred ſhade, Pope. 
Say how this inſtrument of love began; 
And in immortal firains diſp/ay the fan. 


3. To carve ; to cut up. 


He carves, diſplays, and cuts up to a wonder. 
Spectator, 


Gay. 


4. To talk without reſtraint. 
The very fellow which of late 
Diſplay'd ſo ſaucily againſt your hignneſs, Shak. 
5. To ſet oftentatiouſly to view. 


| 


| 


—_—— 


— 


D 18 
They are all couched in a pit, with obſcured 


lights; which, at the very inſtant of our meet- 
ing, they will at once diſplay to the night, Shak. 


DiseLa'y. n. /. [from the verb.] An 
exhibition of any thing to view. 

Our ennobled underſtandings take the wings 
of the morning to viſit the world above us, and 
have a glorivus diſplay of the higheſt form of 
created excellencies, Glanville. 


ſtupendous diſplays of omnipotence, and be in 
tranſports at the puny eſſays of human Kill. 
Spettator. 


DisPLEA'sANCE, n. /. [from difplea/e. } 
Anger ; diſcontent. Obſolete. 
Cordell ſaid, ſhe lov'd him as behov'd ; 
Whoſe ſimple anſwer, wanting colours fair 
To paint it forth, him to diſpleaſance mov'd. 
Fairy Queen. 


DiseLEA'sANT. adj. [from diſpleaſe. | 
Unplealing ; offenſive ; unpleaſant. 

What to one is a moſt grateful odour, to an- 

other is noxious and diſpleaſant ; and it were a 


miſery to ſome to lie ſtretched on a bed of roſes. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 
To DiseLE'ast. v. a. [dis and pleaſe. } 
To offend ; to make angry. 
God was diſpleaſed with this thing. 1 Chron. 
To DiseLEast. v. n. To diſguſt ; to 
raiſe averſion. 

Foul fights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they ex- 
cite the memory of foul things, than in the 
immediate objects; and therefore, in pictures, 
thoſe foul fights do not much offend. Bacon. 

Your extreme fondneſs was perhaps as di/- 
pleaſing to God before, as now your extreme af- 
tliction. Temple. 

Sweet and ſtinking commonly ſerve our turn 
for theſe ideas, which, in effect, is little more 
than to call them pleafing or diſpleaſing ; though 
the ſmell of a ruſe and violet, both ſweet, are 
certainly very diſtinct ideas. Locke, 


DisPLE'As1NGNEss. n. ,. [from di/plea/- 
ing.] Offenſiveneſs; quality of of- 
tending. 

It is a miſtake to think that men cannot 
change the diſp/eafingneſs or indifferency, that is 


in actions, into plcature and defire, if they will 
do but what is in their power. Locke, 


DiseLE/AsURE. u. J. [from diſpleaſe.] 


1. Uneaſineſs ; pain received, -, 


When good is propoſed, its abſence carries diſ- 
pleaſure or pain with it. Locke, 


2. Offence ; pain given. 
Now ſhall I be more blameleſs than the Phi- 
liſtines, though I do them a diſpleaſure. Judges. 
3. Anger ; indignation. 
True repentance may be wrought in the hearts 
of ſuch as fear God, and yet incur his diſp/ca- 


ſure, the deſerved effect whereot is eternal death. 
Hooker. 


Soly man's heavy diſpleaſure againſt him. Anzlcs. 

Undoubtedly he will relent, and turn + 
From his diſpleaſure. Alilten, 
Though the reciprocalneſs of the injury ought 
to allay the diſp/caſure at it, yet men fo much 
more conſider what they ſuffer than what they do, 
Decay of Picty. 

On me alone thy juſt diſpleaſure lay ; 

But take thy judgments from this mourning 
land. Dryden. 
You've ſhewn how much you my content deſign; 
Yet, ah ! would beav'n's d:ſpleaſure paſs like 
mine ! Dryden. 
Nothing is in itſelf ſo pernicious ta communi- 
ties of learned men, as the diſp/eaſure of their 
prince, Addiſon, 


4. State of diſgrace ; ſtate of being diſ- 
countenanced ; disfavour. 


We can” with the greateſt coldneſs bchold the 


He ſheuld beware that he did not provoke * 


| 


- DIS 


He went into Poland, being in diſplcaſure with 
the pope for uvermuch familiarity. Peacham, 


To DiseLE/ASURE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To diſpleaſe; not to gain favour ; not 


nor now in uſe. 


When the way of pleaſuring or diſpleaſurin 
lieth by the favourite, it is — — 
ſhould be over great.  Bacen. 

| To DISPLO'DE. . a. [diſplode, Lat. ] 


To diſperſe with a loud noiſe ; to vent 
with violence, 


Stood rank'd of ſeraphim another row, 


In poſture to diſplede their ſecond tire 
Of thunder, Milton,” 


DrseLo's1ox. n. ,. [from diſploſus, Lat. 
The act of dilecag; Ce? wt 
or diſperſion with noiſe and violence. 


Disro' nr. n. J. [dis and port.] Play; 
ſport; paſtime ; diverſion ; amuſement ; 
merriment, 

She liſt not hear, but her diſports purſued ; 
And ever bade him ſtay, till . the tide re- 
new' d. Spenſer. 
His diſports were ingenuous and manlike, 
whereby he always learned ſomewhat. Hayward. 
She buſied, heard the ſound 
Of ruſtling leaves; but minded not, as us'd 
To ſuch d:i/port before her through the field. 
Milton, 
To Disro RT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To divert. | 
He often, but attended with weak guard, 
Comes hunting this way to diſport himſelf, 
. Shakſpeare,' 

79 Disro Rr. v.n. To play; to toy; te 

wanton. 
Freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it to the woods, and from their wings 
Flung roſe, flung odours, from the ſpicy ſhrub 
Diſporting ! 
L ooſe to the winds their airy garments flew z 
The glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 


Where light diſports in ever mingling dyes. Pope, 
Diseo'saL. n. ,. [from diſpo/e.] 


1. The act of diſpoſing or regulating any 
thing; regulation; diſpenſation ; diſtri- 
bution. 

Tax not divine diſpoſal; wiſeſt men 
Have err'd, and by bad women been deluded. 

Milton, 
2. The power of diſtribution ; the right 
of beſtowing. 

Are not the bleſings both of this world and 
the next in his d//peſal ? Atterbury. 

3. Government ; management; conduct. 

We ſhall get more true and clear knowledge 
by one rule, than by taking up principles, and 
thereby putting our minds into the diſpcſals of 
others. Locke, 

4. Eſtabliſhment in a new ſtate; diſmiſ- 
ſion into new hands. 

Jam called off from public diſſertations by a 
domeſtick affair of great importance, which is 
no lets than the diſpsſal of my fifter Jenny for 
life. Tatler, 


To DISPO'SE. v. a. [diſbe/er, Fr. 


diſpono, Lat.] 
1. To employ to various purpoſes ; to 
els.” * 2 


Thus, whilft ſhe did ber various pow'r diſpeſe, 
The world was free from tyrants, wars, and woes, 


7 Tier, 


to win affection. A word not elegant, \ 


Milton, | 
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DIS 


2. To give; to place; to beſtow. 
Yet lee, when noble benefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos d, the mind grown once corrupt, 
- They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair. Shak ſpeate. 
Of what you gathered, as moſt your own, you 
have diſpeſed much in works of per” 166. 
% pratt, 
3. To turn to any particular end or con- 


ſequence. ; 
Endure-and conquer ; Jove will ſoon diſpoſe 
To future good our paſt and preſent _ 
en. 


Dr 
4. To adapt; to form for any purpole. | 


Theſe when the knights beheld, they gan 
diſpoſe 
Themſelves to court, and each a damſel choſe. 
Spenſer, 
But if thee liſt unto the court to throng, 
And there to haunt after the hoped prey, 
Then muſt thou thee diſpoſe another way. 


HubberÞs Tale, | 


5. To frame the mind; to give a propen- 
fion ; to incline : with 70. 


Suſpicions «fl e kings to tyranny, huſbands | 
to jealouſy, and wiſe men to irreſolution and me- 
lancholy. Bacon. 


The memory of what they had ſuffered, by 
being without it, eafily diſpoſed them to do this. 
Clarendon. 
He knew the ſeat of Paradiſe ; 


Below the moon, or elſe above it. Hudibras, 
This diſpoſes men to believe what i 
to follow what it adviſes. | > 
A man might do this now if he wer 
ciouſly diſpoſed, and had a mind to bring ma 
to extremity. D 


And, as he was diſpos d, could prove it | 7 


teaches, 


ry 
Although the frequency of prayer and faſting 


may be of no efficacy: to di/poſe God to be more 
gracious, yet it is of great uſe to diſpoſe us to be | 
more objects of his grace. Smalridge. 
If mere moraliſts find themſelves diſpsſed to 
pride, luſt, intemperance, or avarice, they do 
not think their morality concerned to check them. 


Swift. 
6. To make fit: with for. 


- 


This may diſpsſe me, perhaps, for the recep- 
tion of truth ; oof helps me not to it, To 


7. To regulate ; to adjuſt. 
Wak'd by the cries, th' Athenian chief aroſe | 
The knightly forms of combat to diſpoſe. Dryden, 


8. To Diseose 15 To apply to any pur- 
poſe; to transfer to any other perſon or 


uſe. 

All men are naturally in a ſtate of perfect 
freedom to order their actions, and diſpoſe of 
their poſſeſſions and perſons, as they think fit, 
within the hounds of the law of nature Locke 

Diſpoſe of the meat with the butler, or any 
other crony. Swift. 


9. To Disrosx of. To put into the hands 


of another. 
As ſhe is mine, I may diſpeſe of her 
Which ſhall he either to this gentleman, 
Or tv her death. Shakſpeare, 
I have diſpoſed of her to a man of bulineſs, 
who will let her ſec, that to be well dreſſed, in 
good humour, and chearful in her family, are 
the arts and ſciences of female life. Tatter. 


10. To Diseoss of. To give away by 


authority. 
A rural judge diſpo d of beauty's prize. Walter, 


11. To Disyose of. To direct. 
The lot is caſt into the lap; but the whole di/- 
poſing thereof is of the Lord. Proverbs. 
12. To Disrosg . To conduct; to 


behave, 
They muſt receive inſtructions how to diſpoſe 
themſelves when they come, which muſt be in 
the nature of laws unto them, Bacon. 


Dis 


condition, 12 8 

For the remaining douht, 
What to reſolve, and how Upeſe of me, 
Be warn'd to caſt that uſeleſs care afide. Dryden. 


{ 
14. To Diseost of. To put away by 
any means, 
They require more water than can be found, , 
and more than can be diſpoſed of, if it N | 
net. 


To D1sro'ss. v. n. To bargain ; to make 
terms, Obſolete. | 
When ſhe ſaw you did ſuſpect N 

She had diſpor'd with Cæſar, and that your rage 
Would not be purg'd, ſhe ſent word ſhe was 
dead. Shatſpeare, 


Dr8eo'ss, n. /. [from the verb.] | 
1. Power; management; diſpoſal : with 
at or to. - | | 
All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe; | 


1 
- 
, 


4 
4 


My goods, my lands, my reputation, Sha#ſp. 
: It ſhall be my taſk | 
To render thee the Parthian ar diſpoſe. Milton. 


Of all your goodneſs leaves 70 our aYpoſes 
Our liberty 's the only gift we chuſe. ryden. 


2. Diſtribution ; act of government; diſ- 
penſation. | 
Allis beſt, though oft we doubt 
What th' unſearchable diſpcſe 
Of higheſt wiſdom brings about, 
And ever beſt found in the cloſe. Milton. 


3. Diſpoſition ; caſt of behaviour. Ob- 
folete. 
He hath a perſon, and a ſmooth diſpoſe 
To be fuſpected; fram'd to make goo falſe. 
; . Shakſpeare. 
4-*Diſpofition ; caſt of mind; inclination. 
Obſolete. | 

He carries on the ſtream of his diſpoſe 

Without obſervance or reſpect of any, 

In will peculiar. 
Disro'str. n. /. [from diſþo/e.] 
1, Diſtributer ; giver ; beſtower. 

The magiſtrate 1s both the beggar, and the di/- 
poſer of what is got by begging. Graunt. 

2. Governour; regulator; director. 

I think myſelf obliged, whatever my private 
apprehenſions may be of the ſucceſs, to do my 
duty, and leave events to their diſpsſer. Boyle. 

All the reaſon of mankind eannot ſuggeſt any 
ſolid ground of ſatisfa&tion, but in making that 
God our friend, who is the abſolute diſpsſer of 
all things. South. 

Would I had been diſpoſer of thy fiars, 

Thou ſhould have had thy wiſh, and died in 
wars. Dryden. 


3. One who takes from, and gives to, 


whom he pleaſes. 

But brandiſh'd high, in an ill omen'd hour, 
To thee, proud Gaul, behold thy juſteit fear, 
The maſter ſword, diſpeſer of thy pow'r. Prior. 


D1seos1'T10N. . / [from diſpefitio, Lat.] 
1. Order; method; diſtribution. 
Touching muſical harmony, whether by in- 
ſtrument or voice, it being of high and low, in 
due proportionable difpsfition, ſuch notwith- 
ſtancling is the force thereof, and ſo very pleaſing 
effects it hath, in that very part of man which 
is moſt divine, that fome have been thereby in- 
duced to think, that the ſoul itſelf by nature is, 
or hath in it, harmony. Hoster. 
Under this head of invention is placed the diſ- 
pofition of the work, to put all things in a beau- 
tiful order and harmony, that the whole may be 
of a piece. Dryden's Dufreſmy 
I aſk whether the connection of the extremes 
be not more clearly ſeen, in this ſimple and na- 
tural diſpoſition, than in the perplexed repetitions 
and jumble of five or fix ſyllogiſms ? Locke, 


2, Natural fitneſs ; quality, 


þ 


Shakſpeare. | | 


113. To Dir oA of, To place in any 


| 


- 


Drs 


Refrangibility of the rays of light is their dif- 
Peſition to be re fracted, or turned out of their way, 


in paſſing out of one tranſparent body or medium 
into another. Newton. 


3. Tendency to any act or ſtate. 
This argueth a great diſpoſition to putrefacti 
in the ſoil and air, Me 4 — 4. 
Diſpoſition is when the power and ability of 
doing any thing is forward, and ready upon 
every occaſion to break iato action. Lacke, 


Bleeding is to be uſed or omitted according 
to the ſymptoms which affect the brain: it re- 
lieves in any inflammatory dition of the coat 
of the nerve. Arbuthnot an Dier. 


4. Temper of mind. 


1 have ſuffered more for their ſakes, more 


than the villanous inconſtancy of man's diſpoſi- 
tion is able to bear. Sal ſpeare. 


IF" Leſſer had been 
e thwartings of your diſpoſition, if 
You had "_g ſhew'd — how you were diſ - 
8 7 
Ere they lack'd power to croſs you, Shakſpeare 
5. Affection of kindneſs or ill will. 


. T take myſelf to be as well informed as moſt 
men in the diſpofitions of each people towards the 
other, Swiſt, 

6. Predominant inclination. 
As they pinch one another by the diſpoſition, 
he cries out, no more, Shatkſpeare, 
The love we bear to our friends is generally 


cauſed by our finding the ſame diſpc/ition in 
them which we feel in ourſelves. ooh Pope. 


7. Aſſortment; adjuſtment of external 
circumſtances : not uſed. 


I crave fit diſpoſition for my wife, 
Due reference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakſ. Othells, 


Diseo's1T1vE. adj. [from diſpoſe.] That 
implies diſpoſal of any property ; decre- 
tive, 

The words of all judicial acts are written nar- 
ratively, unleſs it be in ſentences wherein diſpo- 
ſitive and enacting terms are made uſe of. 

Aylifſe's Parergon, 

Diseo's1TIVELY. adv. | from diſpoſitive.] 

1. In a diſpoſitive manner. 

2. Reſpecting individuals; diſtributively. 

That axiom in philoſophy, that the generation 
of one thing is the corruption of another, al- 
though it be ſubſtantially true, concerning the 


form and matter, is alſo diſpofttively verified in 
the efficient or producer, Brown's Vulg. Err. 


Diseo's1TOR, 2. / [from diſpoſe.] The 
lord of that FARE which Abe planet 


is, and by which therefore it is over- 
ruled. | 


To Disross Ess. v. a. [dis and poſſeſs. ] 


1. To put out of poſſeſſion; to deprive 
to diſſeize. | 
The blow from ſaddle forced him to fly; 
Elſe might it needs down to his manly breaſt 
Have cleft his head in twain, and life thence di/- 
peſſejt. Fairy Queen, 
Thou ſhalt hold the opinion of Pythagoras, ere 
I will allow of thy wits; and fear to kill a 
- woodcock, leſt thou diſpsf/eſs the ſoul of thy 
grandame. Shatſpeare's Taelfth Night. 
Let us fit upon the ground, and tell 
How ſome have been depos'd, fume ſlain in war, 
Some haunted by the ghoſts they diſpsſeſs'd. 
| Shakſpeare's Richard 11, 


I will chuſe 
Mine heir from forth the beggars of the world, 
And diſpeſſeſs her all. Shakſpeare's Timon, 


DIS 


Tn thee I hope ; thy ſuccours I invoke, 
To win the crown whence I am diſpeſſeſ d; 
For like renown awaiteth on the ſtroke, 
To caſt the haughty down, or raiſe th' oppreſs'd, 
airfax. 
The children went to Gilead, and took it, 
and diſpcſſeſſed the Amorite which was in it. 
Numbers. 
This inacceſſible high ſtrength, the ſeat 
Of Deity ſupreme, us diſpoſſeſs*d, 
He truſted to have ſeiz'd. Milton. 
g Reſtleſs Amata lay 
Fir'd with diſdain for Turnus dreſs 
And the new vuptials of the Trajan gueſt. 
Dryden's AEneid. 
2. It is generally uſed with of before the 


thing taken away. e | 
Charles reſolved, with 2 puiſſant army, to 
paſs over, and to d:ſpoſſeſs the pirate of Tunis. 
Knoles) Hiſtory. 
No pow'r ſhall diſpofſeſs 
My thoughts of that expected happineſs. 
Denham. 
O faireſt of all creatures, laſt and beſt 
Of what heav'n made, how art thou diſpsſſeſs'd 
© Of all thy native glories! Dryden. 
Nothing can create more trouble to a man 
thart to endeavour to diſpeſſeſs him of this con- 
ceit. Tillotſon. 
3. Formerly with ſrom. 
They arrogate doiminion undeſery'd 
Over their brethren, and quite diſpoſſeſs 
Concord and law of nature from tne m_—_ 
ilton. 


It will be found a work of no ſmall difficulty 
to diſpoſſeſs und throw out a vice from that heart, 
where long poſſeſſion begins to plead preſcri pl ion. 


D1iseo'svne. u. /. [from diſpoſe. ] 
1. Diſpoſal; government; power; ma- 
nagement. 
In his diſpeſere is the orb of earth, 
The throne ot kings, and all of human birth. 
Sandys. 
They quietly ſurrendered both it and them- 
ſelves to his diſpoſure, Sandys' Feurney. 
Wildt they murmur againſt the preſent diſp»- 
ſure of things, they do tacitly deſire in them a 
difformity from the primitive rule, and the idea 
of that mind that formed all things beſt, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
2. State ; poſture. 
They remained in a kind of warlike d/ſpoſure, 
or perhaps little better. Motton. 


Dis RA'Is E. n. /. [ dis and praiſe.] Blame; 
cenſure; diſhonour. 
If I can do it 6 
By aught that I can ſpeak in his diſpraiſe, 
She ſhall not long continue love to him. SA. 
| To me reproach 
Rather belongs, diftruſt, and all diſpraiſe, 
Milton. 
Nothing is here for tears, nothing to wail 
Or knock the breatts; no weakneſs ; no con- 
_ tempt, 
Dippraiſe, or blame. 
I necd not raiſe 
Trophies to thee from other men's diſpraiſe, 


Milton's Agoniftes. 


Denham, 
Looks fright not men: the general has icen 
Moors 
With as bad faces; no diſpraiſe to Bertran's. 
Dryden, 


If any writer ſhall do this paper fo much ho- 
nour as to inſcribe the title of it to others, the 
whole praiſe or diſpraiſe of ſuch a performance 
will belong to ſome other author. Addiſon. 

My faults will not be hid, and it is no diſpraiſe 
to me that they will not: the clearneſs of one's 
mind is never better proved than in diſcovering 
its own faults. Pope, 

To DispRa'isE. v. a, [from the noun.]' 
To blame; to cenſure z; to condemn, 
In praifing Antony, I've diſprais'd Cæſar. 
Shakſpeare, | 


1 


Vol. I. 


outh, 


| 


, 


DIS 


'No abuſe, Ned, in the warld; honeft Ned, 
none: I diſpruiſed him before the wicked, that 
the wicked might not fall in love with him; in 
which doing, I have done the part of a careful 
friend. Shakſpeare*'s Henry iv. 

The criticks, while they like my wares, may 
diſpraiſe my writing. Spectator. 


DisraA“isgR. n. /. [from diſpraiſe.] A 


cenſurer; one who blames, ia. 


Disera'191BLE. adj. [from diſpraiſe.] 
Unworthy of commendation. Dia. 


DisprAt's1NGLY. adv, "uy diſpraiſe. ] 
With blame; with cenlare, 
Michael Cafho ! 
That came a wooing with you; many a time, 
When I have ſpoke of you diſpraiſengly, 
Hath ta'en your part. Shatſpeare's Othello, 
7b DiseRE'AD. v. a, [dis and ſpread. ] To 
ſpread different ways. In this word, 
and a few others, dis has the ſame force 
as in Latin compoſicion, and means dif- 
ferent ow » in different directions. 
This word is poetical. 
As moruing ſun her beams diſpreaden clear, 
And in her face fair truth and mercy doth ap- 
pear. Spenſer, 
Over him, art, ſtriving to compare 
Wich nature, did an arbour green diſpread, « * 
Framed of wanton ivy, flowing fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread 
His pricking arms, entrail'd with roſes red. 
Spenſer. 
Above, below, around, with art diſpread, 
The ſurc incloſure folds the genial bed, Pope. 
DriseRO'F1T. n. /. [dis and profit. ] Loſs; 
damage; detriment. Did. 


DisrRo'oF. n. /. [dis and proof.) Con- 


futation; conviction of errour or falſe- 
hood, 


His remark contains the grounds of his doc- 
trine, and offers at ſumewhat towards the diſ- 
prof of mine. Atterbury, 

I need not offer any thing farther in ſupport 
of one, or in diſproof of the other. Rogers, 

75 Disero'eErTY. v. a. [dis and pro- 
erty.) To diſpoſſeſs of any property. 
ia, 
DiserRoro'RT ION. 2. /. [dis and propor- 
tion.] Unſuitableneſs in form or quan- 
tity of one thing, or one part of the 
ſame thing, to another; want of ſym- 
metry ; diſparity. 

Not to aff-& many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion, and degree, 
Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends ; 

Fuh ! one may ſmell, in ſuch, a wiil moſt rank, 

Foul d//propertien ; thoughts unnatural, Shakf. 
Reaſoning, I oft admire 

How nature, wiſe and frugal, could commit 

Such 4i/proportionsz with {uperflious hand 

So many nubler bodies to create, 

Greater, ſv many fold, to this one uſe. Milton. 

Perhaps, from greatneſs, ſtate and pride, 
Thus ſurpriſed, the may fall: 

Steep does iſproportion hide, 
And, death retembling, equals all, 

For their rength, 
The d'/propertion is ſo great, we cannot bu. 
Expect a tatal conſequence. Denham's Sap. 

What did the liquid to th' aſſembly call, 

To give their aid to form the pond'rous ball? 
Firſt tell us, why did any come? next, why 
In ſuch a di/propertion to the dry? Blackmore, 

That we are deſigned for a more exalted hap - 
pineſs than can be derived from the things of 
this life, we may infer from their vaſt diſpro- 
portian to the deſires and capacities of our ſoul 

Rogers 
To DIS RO ORT ION. v. a. [from the 
noun.] To miſmatch ; to join things 


Waller. 


| 


| 


—_ 


bo 


DIS 


unſuitable in quantity or form ; to join 
unſitly. 


There fits deformity to mock my body, 


To ſhape my legs of an unequal ſitze, 

To diſproportion me in every part, Shakſpeare. 
Diſtance and. men's fears have fo enlarged the 

truth, and ſo diſproportioned every thing, that 

we have made the little troop of diſcontents 

a gallant army, and already meaſured by the 

evening ſhadow. Sucking, 
Muſick craveth your acquaintance : many are 


of ſuch diſproportioned ſpirits, that they avoid 
her company. Peacham. 
We on earth, with undiſcording voice, 
May rightly anſwer that melodious noiſe ; 
As once we did, till diſproportion'd fin 
Jarr'd againſt nature's chime, Milton. 
DisrsoroRTION ABLE. adj, [from dif- 


Proportion, ] Unſuitable in form or 
quantity; not duly regulated in regard 
to ſomething elſe, | 
Doubts and fears are the ſharpeſt paſſions : ' 
through theſe falſe opticks all that you ſee is like 
the evening ſhadows, diſpropor tionable to the 
truth, and ſtrangely longer than the true ſub- 
ſtance, Suckling. 
Had the obliquity been greater, the earth had 
not been able to endure the diſpropor tionable dife 
ferences of ſeaſon. Brown, 
We are apt to ſet too great a value on temnu« 
ral bleſſings, and have too low and diſpreportion « 
able eſteem of ſpiritual. Smolridge. 
There is no wine of fo ſtrong a body as to 
bear ſuch a diſproportionable quantity of water as 
ſixty parts, Broome. 


DisrROrORTIONABLEN ESS. . . [from 


diſproportionable.] Unſuitablene 


to 
ſomething elſe. 


DisrROorOATTLONARLv. adv. | from diſpro- 


Portion.] Unſuitably; not ſymmetri- 
cally. 


We have no reaſon to think much to ſacrif ce 
to God our deareſt intereſts in this world, if we 


conſider how diſproporticnably great the reward 
of our ſufferings ſhall be in another, Til/orſon. 


DisraoroRTIONAL. adj. [ from diſpropor- 
ar th, Diſproportionable ; un{ymme- 
trical ; unſuitable in quantity or form 

to ſomething elle. 


DiseRoro'k TIONALLY. adv. [from di/- 
proportional.) Unſuitably with reſpe& 
to quantity or value, 

Disexoro'sTIONATE. adj, [from dif- 
e Unſymmetrical ; unſuit- 

able to ſomething elſe in bulk, form, 

or value. 


None of our members are crooked or diſturt- 


ed, or diſpreportivnate to the reſt, either in ex- 
ceſs or defect. Ray. 


It is plain that men have agreed to a diſpro- 
por tionate and unequal poſſeſſion of the carth, 
Leacke. 
DisyRoPo'RTIONATELY. adv, [from di/- 
proportionate. ] Unſuitably; unſymme- 
trically. 
D1s8?ROPO'R TIONA TENESS. n. /. [ from 


diſproportionate.) Unſuitablencis in bulk, 
form, or value. 


To D1seRrO'vE. v. a. [dis and prove.) 

1. To confute an aſſertion; to convict of 

errour or falſchood. | 
This expoſition they plainly diſprove, and 
ſhew by manifeſt reaſon, that vi David the werds 
of David could not poſſibly be meant. Neuoker. 

This Weſtmoreland maintaits, 

And Warwick ſhall 4//preve it. Shakſpeare, 
The traitor's odious name | 
I fir return, and then diſprove thy claim. 
Drzilen's Fables, 
4A 


DIS 

It is eafier ta affirm than to diſprove. Holder. 

That falſe ſuppoſition I advanced in order to 
diſprove it, and by that means to prove the truth 
of my doctrine. Atterbury. 

We ſee the ſame aſſertions produced again, 
without notice of what hath been ſaid to diſprove 
them, Swift. 

2. To convict of a practice of errour. 

They behold thoſe things diſproved, diſannul- 

led, and rejected, which ute had made in a 
manner natural. Hoster. 

If God did not forbid all indifferent ceremo- 
nies, then our conformity with the church of 
Rome in ſome ſuch is not hitherto as yet / 
pravcd, although papiſts were unto us as hea- 
thens were unto Iſracl. Hooker, 

3. To diſapprove ; to diſallow. 

Some things are good, yet in ſo mean a degree 
of goodneſs, that men are only not diſproved, nor 

di allowed of God ior them. Hooksr. 

Dis pnOVER. 2. . [from __ 

1. One that diſproves or confutes. 

2. One that blames; a cenſurer : if the 
following paſſage be not ill printed for 
diſapprover. : 

The ſingle example that our annals have yielded 
of :wo extremes, within ſo ſhort time, by moſt 
of the ſame commenders and di/provers, would 
require no ſligut memorial. Wotton. 


Diseu'N1SHABLE, adj. [dis and puniſba- 
ble.) Without penal reſtraint. 

No leaſes of any part of the ſaid lands ſhall 
ever be made, other than leaſes for years not ex- 
ceeding thirty-one, in poſſeſſion, and not in re- 
verſion or remainder, and not diſpuniſiable of 
waſte, ; Swiſt's Laſt Will. 

To Disev'nse. v. a. [dis and purſe.) To 
pay; to diſburſe, It is not certain 
that the following paſſage ſhould not be 


written diſburſe. 

Many a pound of my own proper ſtore, 
Becauſe I would not tax the needy commons, 
Have 1 diſpurſed to the garriſons, 

And never aſk d for reftitution. Shakſpeare, 
Disev'TABLE. adj. [from diſpute. ] 
1. Liable to conteſt ; controvertible ; that 
for which ſomething may be alleged on 


oppolite ſides. 
If they are not in themſelyes diſputable, why 
ate they ſo much diſputed ? South, 
2. Lawful to be conteſted, 
Until any point is determined to be a law, it 
remains diſputalle by every ſubject. Swift. 
Di'sevTaNT. n./. [from diſpute 5 diſpu- 
tans, Latin.) A controvertiſt ; an ar- 


guer ; a reaſoner, 

Notwithftanding theſe learned diſputants, it 
was to the unſcholaftick ſtateſman that the world 
owed their peace, defence, and liberties. Locke, 

Our diſputants put me in mind of the ſkuttle 
fiſh, that, when he is unable to extricate himſelf, 
btackens all the water about him ull he becomes 
inviſible. | Spectator. 

D1'spUTANT. adj. Diſputing; engaged 
in controverſy. Not in uſe. 
Thou there waſt found 
Among the graveſt rabbics, difputant 


On points and queſtions fitting Moſes? chair. 
Milton. 


DisPUTA'TION» . | [ from diſputatio, | 


Latin. ] 
1. The ſkill of controverſy ; argumenta- 
tion, 

Conſider what the learning of diſputation is, 
and how they are employed for the advantage of 
themſelves or others, whoſe bufineſs is only the 
vain oſtentation of ſounds, Locke, 

2. S argumental conteſt. 

Well do I had, by the wiſe knitting together 
of your anſwer, that any diſputation I can uſe is 
as much too weak as I unworthy, Sidney. 


| 


| 


DIS 


Till fome admirable or unuſual accident hap- 
pens, as it bath in ſume, to work the beginning 
of a better alteration in the mind, diſputation 
about the knowledge of God — pre- 
vaileth little. voter. 

Disr ura“ T Tous. adj. [from diſpute.) In 
clined to diſpute; cavilling. 

A man muſt be of a very 4i//putatious temper, 
that enters into flate controverſies with any of 
the fair ſex. Addiſon, 

Disev'taTIve. adj. [from diſpute. ] Dil- 
ſed to debate; argumentative. 

Perhaps this practice might not ſo eaſily be 
perverted, as to raiſe a cavilling, diſputative, and 
ſceptical temper in the minds of youth. I ate. 

To DISPU “TE. v. n. { diſputo, Latin.) 
To contend by argument; to alter- 
cate; to debate; to argue; to con- 


trovert. 

If attempts of the pen have often proved unfit, 
thoſe of the ſword are more ſo, and fighting is a 
worſe expedient than diſputing. Decay of Piety. 

The atheiſt can pretend no obligation of con- 
ſcience, why he ſhould diſpute againſt religion. 

Tillotſon. 

Did not Paul and Barnabas diſpute with vehe- 

mence about a very little point of conveniency ? 
Atterbury. 

To Disev're. v. a. 
1, To contend for, whether by words or 


action. 

Things were diſputed before they came to be 
determined : men afterwards were not to diſpute 
any longer, but to obey. Hooker. 

So diſpute the prize, : 
As if you fought before Cydaria's eyes. Dryden. 

One ſays the kingdom is his own: a Saxon 
drinks the quart, and ſwears he'II diſpute that 
with him. Tatler. 

2. To queſtion; to reaſon about. 
Now I am ſent, and am not to diſpute 
he + prince's orders, but to execute. Dryden. 
3. To diſcuſs; to think on, Not in uſe. 
| Diſpute it like a man. 
I ſhall do ſo; 
But I muſt alſo feel it as a man. Shakſpeare. 


Disev'te. n. / youu the verb.] Con- 
teſt; controverſy; argumental conten- 
tion. 

The queſtion being about a fact, it is begging 
it, to bring as a proof an hypotheſis which is the 
very thing in diſpute, Locke. 
The earth is now placed fo conveniently, that 
plants thrive and flouriſh in it, and animals live: 
this is matter of fact, and beyond all diſpute. 

: Bentley. 


D1 sevu'TELESS. adj. [from diſpute. ] Un- 


diſputed ; uncontrovertible, Di. 


Dis ru“ r ER. n. /. [from diſpute.) A con- 


trovertiſt; one given to argument and | 


oppoſition. 
Both were vehement diſputers againſt the hea- 
then idolatry. Stilling fleet. 


Thoſe concluſions have generally obtainec, and 
have been acknowledged even by diſputers them- 
ſelves, till with labour they had ſtitied their con- 
victions. Rogers. 


DrsqQuaLirica'/tTion. n. /. [from dif-| 


qualify. ] That which diſqualities ; that 
which makes unfit. 

It is recorded as a ſufficient diſqualification of 
a wife, that, ſpeaking of her huſband, ſhe faid, 
God forgive him. ö Spectator. 


* DisqQua'LIFyY. v. &. [dis and qualiſy.] 
1, To make unfit; to diſable by ſome 


natural or legal impediment. 

Such perſons as ſhall confer benefices on un- 
worthy and diſqualified perſons, after a notice 
or correcion given, ſhall for that turn be de- 

rived of the power of preſenting unto ſuch 
ne fices. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


DIS | 
2. It has commonly for before the objec- 


tive noun, 
I know no employment for which piety diſ- 


qualifies. wife, 
My common illneſs utterly diſqualifies me for 
all converſation ; I mean my deafneſs. Swife, 
3. To deprive of a right or claim by ſome 
- poſitive reſtriftion; to diſable; to 
except from any grant. Swift has 
from. | 
The church of England is the only body of 
chriſtians which diſqualifies thoſe, who are em- 
ployed to preach its doctrine, from ſharing in the 
civil power, farther than as ſenators. Soft. 
To DisqQua'wTiTY. wv. a. [dis and guan- 
tity.] To leſſen; to diminiſn. Not uſed, 
Be entreated 
Of fifty to diſquantity your train; 
And the remainders, that ſhall {till depend, 
To be ſuch men as may beſort your age. Shak, 


DrisqQu1'er. n.ſ [ dis and guiet.] Uneaſi- 
neſs; reſtle neſs; want of tranquillity; 
vexation; diſturbance; anxiety. 

He that, upon a true principle, lives without 
any diſquiet of thought, may be ſaid to be happy. 
L' Eftrange. 
If we give way to our paſſions, we do but gra- 
tify ourſelves for the preſent, in order to our fu- 
ture diſquiet. Tillotſon. 
I had rather live in Ireland than under the fre- 
quent diſquiets of hearing you are out of order. 
: Swift, 
8 ET, adj, Unquiet; uneaſy; reſt- 
cls. 
I pray you, huſband, be not ſo diſquiet ; 
The meat was well if you were ſo content. 
Shakſpeare, 


To DisqureT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To diſturb ; to make uneaſy ; to haraſs ; 
to vex; to fret; to deprive of tran- 
quillity. | 

The proud Roman him difquieted. F. Queen. 
- Why art thou ſo vexed, O my ſoul? and why 
art thou ſo diſquieted within me Pſalms, 
By anger and impatience the mind is diſqriered,, 
and is not able eafily to compoſe itſelf to prayer. 
Duppa. 
Thou, happy creature, art ſecure- 
From all the torments we endure; . 
Deſpair, ambition, jealouſy, 
Loſt friends, nor love, difquiets' thee. Roſcom: 


DisqQui'eTER. 2. [from diſquict.} A 
diſturber ; bl Hier) 


| Disqu1'tTLyY. 22 diſquiet.] With- 
out reſt; anxiouſſy; uneafily; without 
calmneſs. 

Treachery, and all ruinous diſorders, follow 
us diſquietly to our graves. Shakſpeare. 
| He reſted diſquietly that night; but in the 
morning I found him calm. Wiſeman, 


' DisqQureTNEss. n. /. [from diſquiet,] 
Dneaſineſs; reſtleſſneſs; anxiety ;. diſ- 
turbance, 

All otherwiſe, ſaid he, I riches rede, 

And. deem them root of all dijquietneſs. 
Fairy Queen, 

Arius won to himſelf both followers and great 
detcuders ; whereupon much diſquietneſs enſued. 
| ; Hooker, 

DrsqQu1'truDE. n./. [from diſquiet,] Un- 
eaſineſs; anxiety z diſturbance ; want 
of tranquillity. 

Little happineſs attends a great character, and 
to a multitude of diſquietudes the deſire of it ſub- 
jects an ambitious mind. —_ Spectator. 

Tis the beſt preſervative from all thoſe tempo- 
ral fears and diſquietudes, which corrupt the en- 
joyment, and embitter the lives,.of men. Rogers, 


Disquis!'T1ON, . /. [diſquifitio, Latin. 


Examination; diſputative inquiry. 


9 


DIS 


God hath reſerved many things to his own re- 
ſolution, whoſe determinations we cannot hope 
from Heſh : but with reverence muſt ſuſpend unto 
that great day, whoſe juſtice ſhall either condemn 
our curioſity, or reſolve our 4/quifitions. Brown. 

'Tis indeed the proper place => this diſquifition 
concerning the antediluvian earth. Weodward. 

The royal ſociety had a good effec, as it 
turned many of the greateſt geniuſes of that age 
to the diſquifitions of natural knowledge. 


The nature of animal diet may be diſcovered 
by taſte, and other ſenſible qualities, and ſome 
gencral rules, without particular diſquifition upon 
every kind, Arbuthnet. 


To DisRa'NK. v. a. [dis and rank.] To 
degrade from his rank. Dia. 


D1sREGa'RD. n. /. [dis and regard. ] Slight 
notice; neglect ; contempt. 


To DisxEGA'Rv, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To flight ; to neglect ; to contemn. 

Since we are to do good to the poor, to ſtran- 
gers, to enemies, thoſe whom nature is too apt 
to make us deſpiſe, diſregard, or hate, then un- 
douhtedly we are to do good to all. Spratt, 

Thoſe faſts which God hath diſregarded hitherto, 
he may regard for the time to come. Sma/: idge. 

Studious of good, man diſregarded fame, 
And uſctul knowledge was his eldeſt aim. 

g Blackmore. 
D1isREGA'RDFUL. adj. [ diſregard and full.) 
Negligent; contemptuous. 

D1sREGA'RDFU LLY. adv, [ from diſregard- 

ful.) Negligently ; contemptuouſly. 
DisrE'LISH. n. /. [dis and reliſb.] 
11 Bad taſte ; nauſeouſneſs. 

Oft they aſſay' d, 

Hunger and thirſt conſtraining ; drugg'd as oft 

With hatefulleſt diſreljfh, writh'd their jaws 

With ſoot and cinders till'd. Milton, 
2. Diſlike of the palate ; ſqueamiſhneſs. 

Bread or tobacco may be neglected, where 
they are ſhewn not to be uſeful to health, be- 
cauſe of an indifferency or diſreliſi to them. 

| Locke. 
To DisrE'LIsH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make nauſeous; to infect with an 
unpleaſant taſte, 
Fruits of taſte to pleaſe 
True appetite, and not di/reli thirſt 
Of nectarous draughts between, from milky 
ſtream. Milton. 

The ſame anxiety and ſolicitude that embittered 

the purſuit, diſreliſtes the fruition irſelf, Kogers. 
2. To want a taſte of; to diſlike, 

The world is become too buſy for me : every 
body is ſo concerned for the publick, that all 
private enjoy ments are loſt, or diſrelifhed. Pope. 

DisREPUTA'TION. 2%. | disandreputation. | 
1. Diſgrace ; diſhonour. 

I will teil you what was the courfe in the hap- 
py days of queen Elizabeth, whom it is no d 
reputation to follow. ; Bacon, 

2. Loſs of reputation; ignominy. 
The king fearing leſt that the bad ſucceſs might 
eiſcourage his people, and bring diſreputation to 


himſelf, forbad any report to be made. Hayward. 


Gluttony is not of ſo great diſreputation amongſt 
men as drunkenneſs. Taylor's Holy Living. 


DisREPev'TE, u. /. [dis and repute. ] III 
character; diſhonour ; want of repu- 
tation. 

How ftudiouſly did they caſt a ſlur upon the 
king's perſon, and bring his governing principles 
under a diſrepute. South, 

Diek E8PE'CT. u. /. [dis and reſped.] In- 
civility ; want of reverence ; irreverence; 
an act approaching to rudeneſs. 

Any diſreſpet to acts of Rate, or to the per- 
ſons of ſtateſmen, was in no time more, penal. 
Clarendon, | 


Addiſon's Spechator. | 


DIS 


 Ariftotle writ a methodical diſcourſe concern- 
ing theſe arts, chufing a certain benefit before the 


hazard that might accrue from the vain * 
of ignorant perſons, ilkins. 


What is more uſual to warriours than impa- 
tieuce of bearing the leaſt affront or diſreſpett ? 

Pope. 

Disxksrr'orrur. 0 di ſreſpeò and full. ] 


Irreverent; uncivil. 


Disr eseE'cTFULLY. adv. [from diſre- 
ſpeAful.) Irreverently; uncivilly. 

We cannot believe our poſterity will think fo 
diſreſpeAfully of their great grandmothers, as that 
they made themſelves monſtrous to appear ami- 
able, Addiſon's Spettator, 


To DisRo'Be., v. a. [dis and robe.] To 
undreſs ; to uncover; to ſtrip. 
Thus when they had the witch diſrobed quite, 
And all her filthy feature open ſhown, 
They let her go at will, and wander ways un- 
known, Spenſer, 
Kill the villain ſtraight, 
Diſrobe him of the matchleſs monument, 
Thy father's triumph o'er the ſavages. Shak. 
Theſe two great peers were diſrobed of theis 
glory, the one by judgment, the other by violence. 
Wotton, 
Who will be prevailed with to diſrobe himſelf 
at once of all his old opinions, and pretences to 
knowledge and learning, and turn himſelf out 
ſtark naked in queſt afreſh of new notions ? 
Locke, 
Disxv'rTiox. n. /. [diſruptio, Latin.) 
1. The act of breaking aſunder. 
This ſecures them from diſruption which they 


would be in danger of, upon a ſudden ſtretch or 
contortion. Ray. 


2. Breach; rent; dilaceration, 

The agent which effected this diſruption, and 
diſlocation of the ſtrata, was ſeated within the 
earth, Wadward. 

If raging winds invade the atmoſphere, 

Their force its curious texture cannot tear, 
Nor make diſruption in the threads of air. 
Blackmore. 
Drs8aT1sFA'CTiON. n. ,. [dis * 
Jadtion.] The ſtate of being diſſatiſ- 
hed ; diſcontent ; want of ſomething to 
complete the wiſh. 

He that changes his conditjon, out of impati- 
ence and difſatisfativn, when he has tried a new 
one, withes for his old again. L' Eftrange. 

The ambitious man has little happineſs, but is 
ſubje& to much uncaſineſs and diſſatisfaQion. 
Addiſon's Speclator. 

In vain we try to remedy the defects of our 
acquiſition, by varying the object: the ſame 
diſſati ſactian purſues us through the - circle of 
created goods, Rogers. 

DissaT1sFA'CTORINESS. n. . [from di/- 
fatisfattory.] Inability to give content. 


D1s84Tisra'cToRY. adj. [from difſatisfy.] 
Unable to give content. | 


To Dis8a'Tisry. v. a. | dis and /atisfy.] 

1. To diſcontent ;; to diſpleaſe. 

The advantages of life will not hold out to 
the length of deſire; and, fince they are not big 
enough to ſatisty, they ſhould not be big enough 
to diſſatisfy. Collier. 

2. To fail to pleaſe; to offend by the 
want of ſomething requiſite. 

I fill retain ſome of my notions, after your 
lordſhip's having appeared diſſatisfied with them. 

Lie. 

To DISSE'CT. v. a. [difeco, Latin. ] 

1. To cut in pieces, It is uſed chiefly of 
anatomical inquiries, made by ſeparation 
of the parts of animal bodies. 

No malſk, no trick, no favour, no reſerve; 
Difet your mind, examine every nerve. 

F Re ſcommon. 


DIS 


Following life in creatures we diſſe, 
We loſe it in the moment we detect, Pope. 
2. To divide and examine minutely. 
This paragraph, that has not one ingenuous 
word throughout, I have d*//:&ed for a ſample, 
Atterbury. 
Diss x crio v. nm. /. [dife#to, Latin.] 
I. The act of ſeparating tlie parts of 
animal bodies; anatomy. 
She cut her up; but, upon the lion, 
found her juſt like other hens. L' Fflrange. 
I ſhall enter upon the dif/eftiz2n of a coquet's 
heart, and communicate that curious picce of 
anatomy, £11d: fon, 
2. Nice examination. 
Such ſtrict enquiries into nature, ſo true and 
ſo perfect a diſſection of human kind, is the 
work of extraordinary diligence. Granville, 


D1s8e'rs1N. n. /. [from difſeifir, French. ] 
An unlawful diſpoſſeſſing a man of his 
land, tenement, or other immoveable 
or incorporeal right. Covell, 

To DISSE'IZE. v. a. I diſſeiſer, French. ] 
To diſpoſſeſs; to deprive. It is com- 
monly uſed of a legal act. 

He ſo diſſeixed of his griping groſs, 
The knight his thrillant ſpear again aſſay'd 
In his braſs-plated body to embols. Fairy N. 
If a prince ſhould give a man, beſides his an- 
cient patrimony which his family had been diJeized 
of, an additional eſtate, never before in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his anceſtors, he could nut be ſaid to re- 
eſtabliſh lineal ſucceſhon, Locke, 

DissE'1zoR. n. / [from difſcize.] He 

that diſpoſſeſſes another. 


To DISSE'MBLE. v. a. [ diffimulo, Lat. 
ſemblance, diſſemblance, and probably 
difſembler, in old French. ] 


| 1, To hide under falſe appearance; to 


conceal; to pretend that not to be 
which really is. 

She anſwered, that her ſoul was God's; and 
touching her faith, as ſhe could not change, ſo ſhe 
would not diſemble it. Hayward, 

2. To pretend that to be which is not, 
This is not the true ſignification. 
| Your ſon Lucentio 
Doth love my daughter, and ſhe loveth him, 
Or both diſſemble deeply their affections. Shat/, 

In vain on the difjembled mother's tongue 
Had cunning art and fly perſuahon hung; 
And real care in vain, and native love, 

In the true parent's panting breaſt had trove, 
8 Prior. 
To Diss MN BLE. v. u. 
1. To play the hypocrite; to uſe falſe 
profeſſions ; to wheedle, 

Ye diſſembled in your hearts when ye ſent me 

unto the Lord your God, ſaying, Pray for us. 


2 

I would diene with my nature, where 

My fortunes, and my friends, at ſtake, requii'd 

I ſhould do fo in honour. Shakſpeare's Coriel. 
Thy function too will varniſh oe'r our arts, 


And ſanctify ing. Rote. 
2. Shatſpeare uſes it for fraudulent; un- 
performing. 


I that am curtail'd of this fair proportion, 
Cheated of feature by ding nature, 
Deform'd, unfinih d. Richard 111. 

DissE'MBLER« 2. /. {from diſemble.] A 
hypocrite ; a man who conceals his true 
diſpoſition. 

Thou doſt wrong me, thou % mer, thou. 

Shakſpeare, 

The French king, in the buſineſs of peace, 
was the greater d;//emb/cr of the two, Bacon, 

Such an one, whoſe virtue iorbiddeth him to 
be baſe and a difJemb/cr, hall evermore hang un- 
der the wheel, R. eig“. 
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DIS 
The queen, with rage inflam'd, 
"Thus m_ him: Thou diſſembler, 


y 
Oot of my arms by ftealth ? Denham. 
Men will truſt no farther than they judge a 
perſon for fincerity fit to be truſted : a diſcovered 
diſſembler can achieve nothing great and confider- 
able. South, 


D1rsst'MBLINGLY. adv. [from difſemble.] 
With diflimulation ; hypocritically. 
They might all have been either diſſemblingly 
ſpoken, or falſely reported of the equity of the 
barbarous king. Rinolles. 
To DISSEMINATE. v. a. [Amino, 
Latin.] To ſcatter as feed; to ſow; 
to ſpread every way. 
Ill uſes are made of it many times in ſtirring 


up ſeditions, rebellions, in diſſeminating of he- 
reſies, and infuſing of prejudices. Hammond. 


There is a nearly uniform and conſtant fre or | 


deat diſſeminated throughout the body of the earth. 
Woodward. 
The Jews are indeed diſſeminated through all 
the trading parts of the world. Addiſon. 
By firmneſs of mind, and freedom of ſpeech, 
the goſpel was diſſeminated at firſt, and muſt till 
be maintained. Altterbury, 
Dr8semINA'TION. a. / [ minatio, Lat. ] 
The act of ſcattering like ſeed ; the act 
of ſowing or ſpreading. | 
Though now at the greateſt diſtance from the 
beginning of errour, yet we are almoſt loſt in its 


diſſemination, whoſe ways are boundleſs, and con- 
feſs no circumſcription. Brown, 


DraseEMING'TOR. n. /. [diſſeminator, Lat.] 
He that ſcatters; a ſcatterer; a ſower ; 
2 2 


en, vehemently thirſting after a name in the 
world, hope to acquire it by being the diſſemina- 
tors of novel doctrines. Decay of Piety. 


DISSE/NSION. 3. /. e. Latin. ] 
Diſagreement ; ſtrife ; diſcord ; con- 
tention; difference; quarrel ; breach of 
union. 

Friends now faſt ſworn, 
Whoſe hours, whoſe bed, whoſe meal, whoſe ex- 
erciſe, 
Are ſtill together; who twine, as twere, in love 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſenfion of a doit, break out 
To bittereſt enmity. gone ol Coriolanus, 
Now join your hands, and with your hands 
your hearts, 
That no-diffenſion hinder government.  Shakſp. 
He appeaſed the diſſenſon then ariſing about 
religion. Knelles. 
Grown 
In wealth and multitude, factious they grow; 
But firſt among the prieſts aiſſenſion ſprings. 
Milten. 
Debates, diſſenſioni, uproars are thy joy; 
Provok'd without offence, and practis d to deſtroy. 
Dryden. 


Diss x'xsiovus. ar [from diſenſion.] Diſ- 
poſed to diſcord; quarrelſome; factious; 
contentious. 


Either in religion they have a diſſenſſous head, 
or in the commonwealth a fact ious head. Aſcham. 
Who are they that complain unto the king 
That I am ftern ? They love his grace but lightly, 

That fill bis e ars with ſuch diſſenſious rumours, 
Shakſpeare. 
You diſſenſſous rogues, 
That rubbing the poor itch of your opinion, 
Make yourſelves ſcabs. Shakſpeare. 


To DISSENT. v. n. [ diſſentio, Latin.) 
1. To diſagree in opinion; to think in a 
contrary manner. 
Let me not be any occaſion to defraud the pub- 


lick of what is beſt, by any moroſe or perverſe 
diffentings, King Charles. 


ö 
wouldſt thou 


. 


* 


— — 
= 


þ. 


Drsse'NTER. * 
i 


DIS 

What eruelty of heathens has not been matched 

by the inhumanity of diſſenting chriſtians? 
Decay of Piety. 
There are many opinions in which multitudes 
of men diſſent from us, who are as good and wiſe 
as ourſelves. Addiſon. 
2. To differ; to be of a contrary nature. 
We ſee a general agreement in the ſecret opi- 
nion of men, that every man ought to embrace 
the religion which is true, and to ſhun, as hurt- 
ful, whatever diſſenteti from it, but that moſt 
which doth fartheſt differnt, Hooker, 
3. To differ from the eſtabliſhed church. 

How will di//enting brethren relith ? 


What will malignants fay ? Hudibras. 
Diss x Nr. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Diſagreement; difference of opinion; 


declaration of difference of opinion. 

In propoſitions, where though the proofs in 
view are of moſt moment, yet there are grounds 
to ſuſpect that there is proof as conſiderable to 
be produced on the contrary fide ; there ſuſpenſe 
or diſſent are voluntary actions. Locke, 

What could be the reaſon of this general diſſent 
from the notion of the reſurtection, ſeeing that 
almoſt all of them did believe the immortality of 
the ſoul? | Bentl:y's Sermons. 

2. Contrariety of nature; oppoſite quality. 
Not in uſe. 

The difſents of the menſtrua! or ſtrong waters 
may hinder the incorporation, as well as the di/- 
ſent of the metals. 
ſtrua are the ſame, and yet the incorporation 
followeth not, the diſſent is in the metals. Bacon. 


Disskxra'x EO US. adi. [ from Aiſent.] Diſ- 
agreeable; ineonſiſtent; contrary. 


[from diſſent.] 
1. One that diſagrees, or declares his 
diſagreement, from an opinion. 

They will admit of matter of fact, and agree 
with diſſenters in that; but differ only in aſugn- 
ing of reaſons. Locke, 

2. One who, for whatever reaſons, re- 


fuſes the communion of the Engliſh 
church. | i 


Drs8txTA'TION. n. /. ¶ diſſertatio, Latin. ] 


A diſcourſe ; a diſquiſition ; a treatiſe. 

Plutarch, in his di/ſ/ertatjon upon the Poets, 
quotes an inftance of Homer's judgment in 
cloſing a ludicrous ſcene with decency and in- 
ſt ruct ion. Broome on the Odyſſey. 

To Dissx'RxVx. v. a. [dis and ſerve.] To 
do injury to; to miſchief; to damage ; 
to hurt ; to harm, 

Having never done the king the leaſt ſervice, 
he took the firſt opportunity to diſſerve him, 
and engaged againſt him from the beginning of 
thE rebellion, Clarendon. 

Defires of things of this world, by their ten- 
dency, promote or diſſerve our intereſts in another. 

| Regers. 
D1s8t/RvICE. n. /. [dis and ſervice.] In- 
jury; miſchief ; ill turn. 

We ſhall rather perform good offices unto 
truth, than any diſſervice unto relaters who have 
well deſerved. Braun. 

Great ſickneſſes make a ſenſible alteration, but 
ſmaller indiſpofitions do a proportionable diſ- 
ſervice, Collier. 


Dissx RVICEABTLE. adj. [from difſervice, ] 
Injurious ; miſchievous ; hurtful. 
Dis88'RviCEABLENESs, 1. /. | from difſer- 
viceable.] Injury; harm; hurt; miſ- 
chief; damage. 
All action being for ſome end, and not the 
end itſelf, its aptneſs to be commanded or for- 


bidden muſt be founded upon its ſerviceableneſs 
or diſſerviceableneſs to ſome end. Norris, 


o Di88t'TTLE. v. a. [dis and /cttle.} To 
unſettle; to unkix. 


4 


Therefore where the men- 


—_ 


DIS 


7 Diooz'ven, v. a. [dis and ſever, Ia 


this word the particle dis makes no 
change in the ſignification, and there- 
fore the word, though ſupported by 
__ authorities, ought to be ejected 
rom our language.] To part in two; 

to break; to divide; to ſunder; to ſe- 
parate; to diſunite. 

Sl.ortly had the ſtorm ſo diſſevered the com- 
pany, which the day before had tarried together, 
that moſt of them never met again, but were 
ſwallowed up. Sidney, 

The diſſevering of fleets hath been the over- 

throw ot many actions. Raleigh. 

All downright rains difſever the violence of 
outrageous winds, and level the mountainous 
billows. Raleigh. 
| Diſſever your united ſtrengths, 

And part your mingled colours once again, 
Shakſpeare, 
The meeting points the ſacred hair diſſever 
From the fair nead, for ever and for ever. 
Pope. 
D1'ss1DeNCE. n. . [diffideo, Latin.] 
Diſcord ; diſagreement. Di 
D 


if, 
ISS1'LIENCE. n./. LAiſſilio, Latin.] The 
Diss1'L1ENT. adj. [difftiens, Lat.] Start- 


act of ſtarting aſunder. 
ing aſunder; burſting in two. 


Diss LI TION. n. /. [diffilio, Lat.] The 


act of burſting in two; the act of ſtart- 
ing different ways. | 
The air having much room to receive motion, 
the diſſilition of that air was great. Boyle. 
Diss1'MILAR. adj. [dis and ſimilar.] Un- 
like; heterogeneous. | 
Simple oil is reduced into di/imilar parts, and 
yields a ſweet oil, very differing from ſallet oil. 
Bo 1e. 
The light, whoſe rays are all alike refrangidle, 
I call imple, homogeneal, and ſimilar; and that, 
whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than others, 
I call compound, heterogeneal, and difjimilar, 
Newton, 
Tf the fluid be ſuppoſed to conſiſt of heteroge- 
neous particles, we cannot conceive how thofe 


diſſimilar parts can have a like ſituation. 

: Beutley. 

DissixILAARITV. 0 [from diſſimilar.] 
Unlikeneſs; diſſimilitude. 

If the principle of reunion has not its energy 
in this life, whenever the attractions of ſenſe 
ceaſe, the acquired principles of diffimilarity muſt 
repel theſe beings from their centre : ſo that the 
principle of reunion, being ſet free by death, 
muſt drive theſe beings towards God their centre; 
and the principle of dif/imilarity, forcing him to 
repel them with infinite violence ſrom him, mult - 
make them mfinitely miſerable. Cheyne, 


D1881MLITUDE. u. /. [ diffemilitudo, Lat.] 


Unlikeneſs; want of reſemblance. 
Thereupon grew marvellous dif/imilitudes, and 
by reaſon thereof jealouſies, heartburnings, jars, 
and diſcords, p Hooker, 
We doubt whether the Lord, in different cir- 
cumftances, did frame his people unto any utter 
diſſimilitude, either with Egyptians or any other 
nat ion. | Heooter. 
The diffimilitude between the Divinity and 
images, ſhews that images are not a ſuitable. 
means whereby to worſhip God. Sling fleet. 
As human ſociety is founded in the ſimilitude 
of ſome things, ſo it is promoted by ſome cer- 
tain difſimilitudes, Grew. 
Women are curious obſervers of the likeneſs 
of children to parents, that they may, upon find- 
ing diſſimilitude, have the pleaſure of hinting un- 
chaſtity. Pepe's Odyſſey, Notes, 


D:is81MvLa'rION. n../. [difjimulatio, Lat.] 
The act of diſſembling; hypocriſy ; fal- 
lacious appearance; falſe pretenſions. 


DIS 


Difſimulation is but a faint kind of poliey ; for 
it aſketh a ſtrong wit, and a ſtrong heart, to 
know when to tell truth, and to do it. Bacon. 

He added not; and Satan, bowing low 
His grey diffim://ation, diſappear'd 
Iato thin air dittus'd. | Milton. 

Diffimulation may be taken for a bare conccal- 
ment of one's mind; in which ſenſe we commonly 
ſay, that it is prudence to diſſemble * : 

outh. 


D1's*1 PABLE. adj. [from diſſipate. ] Eaſily 


ſcattered ; liable to diſperſion. | 

The heat of thoſe plants is very diſſipable, which + 
under the earth is contained and held in; but when 
it cometh to the air, it exhaleth, Bacon, 

Tue parts of plants are very tender, as conſiſt- 
ing ef corpuſcles which are extremely ſmall and 
light, and therefore the more * diſſipab le. 

| Mod ward“ Natural Hiflory. 
To DI'SSIPATE. v. a. [ diſſipatus, Lat.] 
1. To ſcatter every way; to diſperſe, | 

The heat ar length grows ſo great, that it 
again difſipates and bears off thoſe corpuſcles 
which it brought. Wodward. 

It is covered with Kin and hair, to quench ; 
and diſſipate the force of any ſtroke, and retard 
the edge of any weapon. Ray. 

The circling mountains eddy in, 
From the bare wild, the diſſ pated ſtorm. 
; Themſon. 
2. To ſcatter the —— 1 
This ſlavery to his paſſions produced a life 
irregular and diffpated, Savage's Life. 
3. To ſpend à fortune. 
The wherry that contains 
Of diſſipated wealth the por. remains. London. 
Diss ir AT ION. n. J. [ diffipatio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of diſperſion. 

The effects of heat are moſt advanced when 
it worketh upon a body without loſs or difipa- 
tion of the matter. Bacon, 

Abraham was contemporary with Paleg, in 
whoſe time the famous difpation..f mankind, 
and diſtinction of languages, happened. Hale. 

2. The ſlate of being diſperſed. 
Now 
Foul diſipation follow d, and forc'd rout. 
Milton, 

Where the carch contains nitre within it, if 
that heat which is continually ſteaming out of 
the carth be preſerved, its difipaticn preyented, 
and the cold kept off by ſome building, this 
alone is ordinarily ſufficient to raiſe up the nitre. 

Weaodward. 
3. Scattered attention. 

I have begun two or three letters to you by 
ſnatches, and been prevented from finiſhing 
them by a thouſand avocations and d//iparionr, 

Swift, 
To Dis80'cIATE. v. a. [| difſocio, Latin.) 
To ſeparate; to diſunite; to part. 

In the diffeciating action, even of the gentleſt 
fire, upon a concrete, there perhaps vanith ſome 
active and fugitive particles, whoſe preſence was 
requiſite to contain the concrete under ſuch a de- 
terminate form. | Boyle. 

Dr8s0'LYABLE. adj. [from diffolve,] Ca- 
pable of diſſolution; liable to be melted. 

Such things as are not di//-lvable by the moiſ- 
ture of the tongue, act not upon the taſte. 

Newton, 

D1'ss01.vBLE. adj. [ diffolubilis, Latin.] 

Capable of ſeparation ; having one part 

ſeparable from another by heat or moilt- 
ure, 

Nodules, repoſed in cliffs amongſt the earth, 
being had and not ſo 4{/oluble, are left behind. 

Woodward's Natural Hiſtory, 
D1soLuB!tiTY. n. . {from diſſoluble.] 
Liableneſs to ſuffer a diſunion of parts 


by heat or moiſture; capacity of bein 
dilobeed. 1 5 


DIS 


Bodies feem to have an intrinſick principle of 1 


alteration, or corruption, from the diſſolubility of 
their parts, and the coalition of ſeveral particles 


endued with contrary and deſtructive qualities 
each to other. Hale's Origin of Mantind. 
To DISSO'LVE. v. a. Gelee, Latin.) 


1. To deſtroy the form of any thing by 
diſuniting the parts with heat or moiſt- 
ure; to melt; to liquefy. 

I have heard of anchovies diſſolved in ſauce. 
Dryden. 
The whole terreſtrial globe was taken all to 


pieces, and diſſolved, at the deluge. Wodw. 
2. To break; to diſunite in ny manner. 
Seeing then that all theſe things hall be // 


to be ? 


ſolved, what manner of perſons ought yc 
2 Peter. 


3. To looſe; to break the ties of any 


thing. 
Down fell the duke, his joints difſolv'd aſun- 


der, 
Blind with the light, and ſtricken dead with 
wonder, Fairfax. 
Witneſs theſe ancient empires of the earth, 
In height of all their lowing wealth df d. 
; Milton. 
The commons live, by no diviſions rent ; 
But the great monarch's death diſſelt es the go- 
vernment. den. 
4. To ſeparate perſons united: as, to d:/- 
ſolve a league. 
She and I, long fince contracted, 
Are now ſo ſure that nothing can dive us. 
: Shakſpeare. 
5. To break up sfemblies. 
By the king's authority alone, and by his 
writs, parliaments are aſſembled ; and by him 
alone they are prorogued and diſſolved; but each 
houſe may adjourn itſelf. Bacon to Villiers, 
6. To ſolve; to clear. 
And I have heard of thee, that thou canſt 
make interpretations, and diſelue doubts. 
Daniel, 
7. To break an enchantment. 
Highly it concerns his glory now 
To fruſtrate and diſſolve the magick ſpells. 


Milton, 
8. To be relaxed by pleaſure. 
Angels di/e/v'd in hallelujahs lie, 


To DissO'LVvE. v. n. 


1. To be melted; to be liquefied. 

All putrefaction, if it di/}o/ve not in rarefaction, 
will in the end iſſue into plants or living creatures 
bred of putrefaction. Bacon, 

As wax diſſalvet, as ice begins to run 
And trickle into drops before the ſun, - 

So melts the youth, and languiſhes away. 
Addiſen's Ovid. 
2. To fink away; to fall to nothing. 

If there be more, more woeful, hold it in; 
For l am almoſt ready to diſſetve, 

Hearing of this. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


3. To melt away in pleaſures. 


Dryden. 


D18$80'LYENT. adj. [from die.] Hav- 


ing the power of diſſolving or melting. 

In man and viviparous quadrupeds, the food, 
moiſtened with the ſpittle, is firſt chewed, then 
ſwallowed into the ſtomach, where, being 
mingled with diſſolvent juices, it is concocted, 
maccrated, and reduced into a chyle. Ray, 


Drs80'LveNT. n. /. [from the adjective.] 
That which has the power of diſuniting 
the parts of any thing. 

Sputle is a great dif/o/vert, and there is a 


great quantity of it in the ſtomach, being ſwal- 
lowed conſtantly, £11 but hinot, 


Dis80'LvER. n. /. [from difſolve.] That 
which has the power of diſſolving. | 
Fire, and the more ſubtle dieler, putrefac- 
tion, by dividing the particles of ſubſtances, 
turn them black, Arbuth nor. 
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Hot mineral waters are the beſt difſokvers d 
phlegm. Arbuthnot, 
Dis80'LV1BLE. adj. [from diffolve. It is 


commonly written diſolvable, but leſs 
gperly.} Liable to periſh by diſſo- 
ut ion. 


Man, that is even upon the intrinfick conſlitu- 
tion of his nature diſſoſuible, muſt, by _—_ in 
an eternal duration, continue immortal. ale, 

DUSSOLUTE. adj. [di/olutur, Latin. 
' Looſe; wanton; unreſtrained ; diſſolved 
in pleaſures; luxurious; debauched, 

A giant huge and tall, 

Who him diſarmed, deute diſmay'd, , 

Unawares ſurpris'd. Fairy Queen, 
Such fland in narrow lanes, 

And beat our watch, and rob our paſſengers; 

While he, young, wanton, and effeminate boy, 

Takes on the point of honour, to ſupport | 

So diffolute a crew. Shakſpeare's Richard 11, 

A man of little gravity, or abſtinence in plea- 

ſures ; yea, ſometimes almoſt d:folute, Hayward, 
They, cool'd in zeal, 
Thenceforth ſhall practice how to live ſecure, 
Worldly, or difſelute, on what their lords 
Shall leave them to enjoy. Milton. 

The true ſpirit of religion baniſhes indeed all 
levity of behaviour, all vicious and diſſolute mirth ; 
but, in exchange, fills the mind with a perpe- 
tual ſerenity. ifon's. Spectator. 

The beauty of religion the muſt difſolute are 
forced to acknowledge. Rogers. 

Dr's0LUTELY. adv. [from difſolute.] 


Looſely ; in debauchery ; without re- 
ſtraint. | : 

Whereas men have lived diſſolutely and un- 
righteouſly, thou haſt tormented them with their 
own abominations. Wiſdom, - 

D1's0LUTENEss., n. . [from diſſolute.] 
Looſeneſs; laxity of manners; de- 
bauchery. 

If we look into the common management, we 
ſhall have reaſon to wonder, in the great %% 
luteneſs of manners which the world complains 
of, that there are any footſteps at all left of vir- 
tue. Locte. 

D1880Lv'TiON. n. /. [difſolutio, Latin.] 
1. The act of liquefying by heat or moiſt- 
| i UTre, 


2. The ſtate of being liquefied. 
3. The ſlate of melting away; liquefaction. 


I am as ſubject to heat as butter; a man of 

continual difſe/utien and thaw. Shakſpeare, 

4. Deſtruction of any thing by the ſepara- 
tion of its parts. 

The elements were at perfect union in his 
body; and their contrary qualities ſerved not for 
the diſſolution of the compound, but the variety 

of the compoſure. South, 


5. The ſubſtance formed by diſſolving any 


Weigh iron and aqua-fortis ſeverally; then 
diſſolve the iron in the aqua-fortis, and weigh the 
di ſſalution. Bacon. 

6. Death; the reſolution of the body into 
its conſtituent elements. 

The life of man is always cither increaſing 

towards ripeneſs and perfection, or declining and 
decreaſing towards ruttenneſs and difſe/ution, 

Raleigh, 

We expected 

Immediate diſſalution, which we thouglit 
Was meant by death that day. 


7. Deſtruction. 


He determined to make a preſent 4i/e/ution of 


- the world. Hooker, 
| He thence ſhall come, 

When this world's diet ſhall be ripe. Mile. 

Would they have mankind lay afide all care - 

of proviſions by agriculture or commerce, becauſe 

poſubly the dein of the world may happen 


Milton. Y 


the ue xt moment: Bentley. 
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* 


DIS 
8. Breach or ruin of any thing compact ed 
or united. 8 
Is a man confident of wealth and power ? 
Why let him read of thoſe ſtrange unexpected 
diffelutions of the great monarchies and govern- 
ments of the world. South. 
9. The act of breaking up an aſſembly. 
10. Looſeneſs of manners; laxity; remiſſ- 
neſs; diſſipation. 5 
A longing after ſenſual pleaſures is a diſſolution 
of the ſpirit of a man, and makes it looſe, ſoft, 
and wandering, unapt for noble or ſpiritual em- 
ploy ments. Bp. Taylor. 
Fame makes the mind looſe and gayiſh, ſcat- 
ters the ſpirits, and leaves a kind of difſo/urion 


upon all the faculties. South, 
An univerſal diſſolution of manners began to 


prevail, and a profeſſed diſregard to all fixed 
rinciples. Atterbury, 

DiSSONANCE. . /. [diſonans, Latin. 
diſſonance, Fr.] A mixture of harſh, un- 

eaſing, unharmonious ſounds ; unſuit- 
— of one ſound to another. 

Still govern thou my ſong, 

Rut drive far off the barbarous diſſonancde 
Of Bacchus and his revellers. Milton, 

The Latin tongue is a dead language, and none 
can decide with confidence on the harmony or 
diſſonance of the numbers of thoſe times. Garth. 

D1's0NX ANT. adj. [difſonans, Latin, ] 

1. Harſh; unharmonious. 

Dire were the ſtrain, and diſſonant, to ſing 
The cruel Taptures of the ſavage kind. Thomſon. 
2. Incongruous; diſagreeing : with from. 
What can be more diſſonant from reaſon and 
nature, than that a man, naturally inclined to cle- 
mency, ſhould ſhew himſelf unkind and in- 
human ?  Hakewill on Providence. 

3. With to leſs properly. | 

When cenſcience reports any thing diſſonant to 
truth, it obliges no more than the falſehood re- 
ported by it. Seuth, 

Te DISSUA'DE. v. a. [difſuadeo, Lat.] 

1. To dehort; to divert by reaſon or im- 
portunity from any thing. 

We ſubmit tv Cæſar, promiſing 
To pay our wonted tribute, from the which 
We were diſſuaded by our wicked queen. Shakſ. 
2. To repreſent any thing as unkit or dan- 
gerous. 
| This would be worſe; 
War. therefore, c pen or conceal'd, alike 
My voice diſſuades. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Not diſhdent of thee, do I diſſuade 
Thy abſence from my fight. Milton. 
I'd fain deny this wiſh, which thou haſt made; 
Or, what I can't deny, would fain diſſuade. 
Addiſon's Ovid, 

Drssva'DER. n. . [from diſſuade.) He 
that diſſuades. 

Dissu a's10N. n. . [Ldiſuaſio, Latin, ] Ur- 
gency of reaſon or importunity againſt 
any thing; dehortation. 

Endeavour to preſerve yourſelf from relapſe by 
ſuch diſſuaſions from love, as its votaries call in- 
vectives againſt it. Boyle. 


Diss v AsTVE. adj. [from diſſuade.] De- 
hortatory; teuding to divert or deter 
from any purpoſe. 

DissuasIvE. n. Dehortation; argu- 
ment or importunity employed to turn 
the mind off from any purpoſe or pur- 
ſuit. 

The meanneſs, or the fin, will ſcarce be difſua- 


vet to thoſe why have. reconciled themſelves to | 


both. Government if the Tongue. 
To Dissu'NDER. v. a. [dis and ſunder. 
This is a barbarous word. See Dis— 
SEVER.] To ſunder ; to ſeparate, 


— 


DIS 


But when her draught the fea aud earth diſ- 


un ler'd, | 
The troubled bottoms turn'd up, and ſhe thun- 
der'd. Chapman. 


Di3sY'LLABLE. n. 1 V A 
word of two ſyllables. a 
No man is tied, in modern poetry, to obſerve 
any farther rule in the feet of his verſe, but that 
they be di//p//ables; whether ſpondee, trochee, or 
iambique, it matters not. Dryden. 
D1'sTarF. n. / I Saxon. ] 
1. The ſtaff from which the flax is drawn 
in ſpinning. 
In ſum, proud Boreas never ruled fleet, 
Who Neptune's web on danger's diftaff ſpins, 
With greater pow'r than ſhe did make them wend 
Each way, as ſhe that age's praiſe did bend. 
Sidney. 
Weave thou to end this web which I begin; 
I will the af hold, come thou and ſpin. 
Fairfax. 
Ran Coll our dog, and Talbot, with the band ; 
And Malkin, with her di//aff in her harfd. 
Dryden. 
2. It is uſed as an emblem of the female 
ſex. So the French ſay, The crown of 


France never falls to the AH. | 
In my civil government ſome ſay the croſier, 
ſome ſay the diffaff, was too buſy. Horwel, 
See my royal maker murder'd, 
His crown uſurp'd, a diflaff in the throne. 
Dryden. 
DisTAFF-THISTLE. . /. A ſpecies of 
thiſtle. | 
To Dis8TA'IN. wv. a. [ dis and flain.] 
1, Toſtain; to tinge with an adventitious 
colour. 
Nor ccas'd his arrows, till the ſhady plain 
Sev'n mighty bodies with their blood diftain. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Place on their heads that crown dif/ain'd with 


ore 
Which thoſe dire hands from my lain father 
tore, Pope. 


2, To blot; to ſully with infamy. 
He underſtood, 

That lady, whom 1 had to me aſſign'd, 
Had both diftain'd her honourable blood 

And cke the faith which ſhe to me did bind. 
Fairy Queen. 

The worthineſs of praiſe difains his worth, 

If he that 's prais'd himſelf bring the praiſe 
forth. Shakſpeare. 
Some theologicians defile places erected for 
religion, by defending oppreſhons, diſtaining 
their profeſſions by publiſhing odious untruths 
upon report of others. Sir Tohn Hayward. 


Latin. ] 
1. Diſtance is ſpace conſidered barely in 
length between any two beings, without 
conſidering any thing elſe between 
them. Locke, 
It is very cheap, notwithſtanding the great 
diflance between the vineyards and the towns 
that ſell the wine. Addijon on Italy. 
As he lived but a few miles diſtance from her 


father's houſe, he had frequent opportunities of 
ſceing her. Acldiſen, 


2. Remoteneſs in place. 
Cæſar is ſtill diſpos'd to give us terms, 

And waits at dance till he hears from Cato 
Addiſon, 
Theſe dwell at ſuch convenient difance, 
That each may give his friend aiſiſtance. Prior. 
3. The ſpace kept between two antagonilts 
in fencing. 
We come to ſee fight; to ſee thy paſs, thy 
ſtock, thy reverſe, thy diffarce, Shakſpeare, 

4. Contrariety ; oppolition. 
Banquo was your enemy, 


* 


DISTANCE. n. /. [ diſtance, Fr. diſtantia, 


DIS 


That every minute of his being thruſts 
Againſt my near'f of life. Shakſp. Macbeth, 


5. A ſpace marked on the courſe where 


horſes run. 
This was the horſe that ran the whole field out 
of diffance, and won the race, L' Eftrange, 


6. Space of time. 


You mult do it by diſtance of time, 2. F/. 
I help my preface by a preſcript, to tell that 
there is ten years diſtance between one and the 
other, Prior. 


7. Remoteneſs in time either yok or future, 


We bave as much aſſurance of theſe things, as 
things future and at a diſfance are capable of. 

Tillotſon, 

To judge right of bleſſings prayed for, and 

yet at a di/fance, we muſt be able to know things 

future. Smalridge, 


8. Ideal disjunction; mental ſeparation. 


The qualities that affect our ſenſes are, in the 
things themſelves, ſo united and blended, that 
there is no ſeparation, no diſtance between them. 

Locke. 


9. ReſpeR ; diſtant behaviour. 


I hope your modeſty 


Will know what diſtance to the crown is due. 


Dryden, 

'Tis by reſpect and diſſance that authority is 

upheld. * Atterbury, 

If a man makes me keep my diflance, the 
comfort is, he Keeps his at the ſame time. 

$wife. 


10. Retraction of kindneſs; reſerve; alie- 


nation, 
On the part of heav'n 
Now alienated, diſance and diſtaſte, 
Anger, and juſt rebuke, and judgment giv'n. 
Milton, 


To D1'sSTANCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To place remotely ; to throw off from 


the view. 

That which gives a relievo to a bowl, is the 
quick light, or white, which appears to be on 
the fide neareſt to us; and the black by conſe- 
quence diftances the object. Dryden's Duſreſnoy. 


2. To leave behind at a race the length of 


a diſtance; to conquer in a race with 
gread ſuperiority. | 

Each daring lover, with advent'rous pace, 
Purſued his wiſhes in the dang'rous race; 
Like the ſwift hind the bounding damſel flies, 
Strains to the goal; the diffanc'd lover dies. 


Gay, 
D1'sTANT. adj. [diftans, Latin. ] 
1. Remote in place ; not near. 
This heav'n which we bchold 
Diſtant ſo high. Milten, 
; I felt, 6 
Though diflant from the worlds between. 
Milten, 


The wond'rous rock like Parian marble ſhone, 
And ſeem'd to diſtant fight of ſolid tone, Pope. 
Narrowneſs of mind ſhould be cured by read- 
ing hiſtories of paſt- ages, and of nations and 
countries diftant from our own, Watts. 
The ſenſes will diſcover things near us with 
ſufficient exactneſs, and things diftant alſo, ſo 
far as they relate to our neceflary uſe. Matt. 
2. Remote in time either paſt or future. 
3. Remote to a certain degree; as, ten 
years, ten miles, diflant. 
4. Reſerved; ſhy. 
5. Remote in nature ; not allied. 

What beſides this unhappy ſervility to cuſtom 
can reconcile men, that own chriſtianity, to a 
practice ſo wideiy diſiant from it? 

Government of the Tongue. 
6. Not obvious ; not plain. 

It was one of the firſt diſtinctions of a well- 
bred man to expreſs, every thing obſcene in mo- 
de ſt terms and diftant phraſes; while the clown 
elotned thoſe ideas in plain homely terms that 


So is he mine, and in ſuch bloody dance, 


| are the moſt obvious and natural, Addiſon, 


DIS 


DisTa'sTE. n. / [dir and tofte,] 
1. Averſion of the palate; diſreliſhz diſ- 


ſt. 
Se gives the reaſon of the di/tafte of ſatiety, and 
of the pleaſure in novelty in meats and drinks. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
2. Diſlike ; uneaſineſs. 

Proſperity is not without many fears and diſ- 
taſtes, and adverſity is not without comforts and 
hopes. Bacon's Eſſays. 

3. Anger; alienation of affection. 

Julius Cæſar was by acclimation termed king, 
to try how the people would take it : the people 
ſhewed great murmur and diſtaſte at it. Bacon, 

The king having taſted of the envy of the peo- 

, for his impriſonment of Edward Plantagenet, 
was doubtful to heap up any more diftaſies of 
that kind by the impriſonment of De la Pole 
alſo. Bacon's Henry vit. 

| On the part of heaven, 
Now alienated, diſtance and diftaſte, 
Anger, and juſt rebuke. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
With ſtern diftaſte avow'd, 
To their own diſtricts drive the ſuitor crowd, 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
To DisTa'sTE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fill the mouth with nauſeouſneſs, o1 


diſreliſh. : 

Dang'rous conceits are in their nature poiſons, 
Which at the firſt are ſcarce found to de, 
But, with a little a& upon the blood, 
Burn like the mines of ſulphur, 


2. To diſlike ; to loathe. | 
I'd have it come to queſtion ; 
If he diftafte it, let him to my fitter. Shatſpeare. 

I am unwilling to believe that he doth it with 
a deſign to play tricks, and fly-blow my words t 
make others dae them. Stilling fleet. 

3. To offend; to diſguſt. | 

He thought it no policy to difafte the Engliſh 
or Iriſh by a courſe of reformation, but fought to 
pleaſe them. Davies. 

4. To vex; to exaſperate; to ſour, 

The whiſtling of the winds is better muſick to 
contented minds, than the opera to the ſpleenful, 
ambitious, diſeaſed, uiſfaſled, and diſtracted _ 

ope. 
DisTA'STEFUL. adj. [diſtaſte and full. } 
1. Nauſeous to the palate ; diſguſting. 

What to one palate is ſweet and delicious, to 

another is odious and diftaſteful. Glanville, 


2. Offenſive ; N 

The viſitation, though ſomewhat die to 
the Iriſh lords, was ſweet and welcome to the 
common people, Davies. 

None but a fool difaſieful truth will tell; 

So it be new and pleale, tis full as well. Dryden. 

Diftafteful humours, and whatever elſe may 
render the converſation of men grievous and un- 
eaſy to one another, are forbidden in the New 
Teſtament. Tillotſon. 

3- Malignant; malevolent. 

After diſtaſteful looks, 1 
With certain hali- caps, and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. Shakſpeare's Timon. 

The ground might be the diftafteful averſenels 
of the Chiiſtian from the Jew. Brown. 

DisTE/MPER. n. / [dis and temper.] 

1. A diſproportionate mixture of parts; 
want of a due temper of ingredients. 

2. A diſeaſe; a malady ; the peccant pre- 
dominance of ſome humour; properly a 
flight illneſs; indiſpoſition. 

They heighten diftempers to diſeaſes. Sucking. 
It argues ſickneſs and diſemper in the mind, as 
well as in the body, when a man is continually 
turning and toſſing. South, 
3. Want of due temperature. 


It was a reaſonable conjecture, that thoſe 
countries which were ſituated directly under the 


Shakſpeare, 


tropick, were of a diſtemper uninhabitable. | 


Raleigh's Hiftory. 


DIS 
4. Bad conſtitution of the mind; predo- 


minance of any paſſion or appetite. 
If little faults, proceeding on diffemper, 
Shall not be wink'd at, how ſhall we ſtretch our eye 
At capital crimes ? Shalſprare's Henry v. 
5. Want of due balance between contra- 
ries, 


The true temper of empire is a thing rare, and 
hard to keep ; for both temper and diſſemper con- 
ſiſt of contraries. Bacon. 
6. Ill humour of mind; depravity of in- 
elination. 


I was not forgetful of thoſe ſparks, which ſome 
men's diftempers formerly ſtudied to kindle in 
piu liament. King Charles, 

7. Tumultuous diſorder. 
Still as you riſe, the ſtate, exalted too, 
Finds no diſtemper while 'tis chang*d by you. 
Waller. 
8. Diſorder; uneaſineſs. 
There is a fickneſs, 
Which puts ſome of us in difemper ; but 
cannot name the diſeaſe, and it is caught 
Of you that yet are well. Shakſpeare. 
To DisTE'MPER. v. a. [dis and temper, | 
1. To diſeaſe, 
| Young ſon, it argues a diftemper'd head, 
So ſoon to bid good-morrow to thy bed. 


Shakſpeare's Remes and Juliet. 
2. To diſorder, 


In madneſs, 

Being full of ſupper and diftemp*ring draughts, 

Upon malicious bravery, doſt thou come 

To ſtart my guilt ? Shakſpeare's Othello, 

He diftempered himſelf one night with long 

and hard ſtudy. - Boyles Hiftory of Fluids 
3. To diſturb; to fill with perturbation 

to ruffle. 


Thou ſeeꝰſt me much diffemper'd in my mind; 


kind. Dryden. 


4. To deprive of temper or moderation. 


Diſtemper'd zeal, ſedition, canker'd hate, 
No more ſhall vex the church and tear the ſtate, 
Dryden, 
They will have admirers among poſterity, and 
be equally celebrated by thoſe whoſe minds will 
not be diftempered by intereſt, paſhon, or partia- 
lity. Addiſon's Freeholder. 
5. To make diſaffected, or malignant. 
Once more to-day well met, diftemper'd lords; 
Ihe king by me requeſts your preſence ſtraight, 
| Shak ſpeare. 
DisTE'MPERATE. adj. [ dis and temperate.] 
Immoderate. 
Aquinas objecteth the diemperate heat, which 
he ſuppoſeth to be in all places dire&ly under 
the ſun. Raleigh's Hiftery. 


| DisTE'MPERATURE, n. / [from diftempe- 


rate.] 


1. Intemperateneſs; exceſs of heat or cold, 
or other qualities. 
Through this d'femperature we ſee 
The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe. Shatſp. 
They were conſumed by the diſcommodities of 
the country, and the d//temperature of the air. 
Abbet. 
2. Violent tumultuouſneſs ; outrageouſ- 
neſs. 


3. Perturbation of the mind. 
Thy earlineſs doth me aſſure 
Thou art uprous'd by ſome diſemperature. 
Shakſpeare, 
4. Confuſion; commixture of contrari- 
eties; loſs of regularity. 
Ar your birth 
Our grandame earth, with this dh emperature, 
In paſſion ſhook. Shatſpeare's Henry iv. 
Tell how the world fell into this diſeaſe, 
And how ſo great diftemperature did grow. 
| Danitl. 


| 


Pull'd back, and then puſh'd forward to be 


DIS 


To DISTE/ND. v. a. Ho Latin.) 
To ſtretch out in breadth. | 
Avoid enormous heights of ſeven ſtories, as 
well as irregular forms; and the contcary fault 
of low diftended fronts, is as unſeemly, Wotton. 
Thus all day long the full diftended clouds 
Indulge their genial ſtores. Thomſon. 


DisTE'NT. part. paſſ. [ diſlentus, Latin. ] 
Spread. Not uſed, | 
Some others were new driven and diftent 
Into great ingots and to wedges ſquare, 
Some in round plates withouten moniment, 
| Spenſer, 
DrsTe'NT. n. f: 2 diſtend.] The ſpace 
through which any thing is ſpread; 
breadth. Not ack in uſe, 
Thoſe arches are the gracefulleſt, which, 
— preciſely the ſame height, ſhall yet be 


diſtended one fourteenth part longer; which ad- 


dition of diftent will confer much to their 
beauty, and detract but little from their ſtrength. 


Wotton, 
D1sTE'NTION. n. ,. [diftentio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of ſtretching; ſtate of things 
ſtretched. | 
Wind and diſtention of the be, wels are ſigns of 
a bad digeſtion in the inteſtines; for in dead 
animals, when there is no digcſtion at all, the- 
diſtention is in the greateſt extremity. Arbuth. 
2. Breadth; ſpace occupied by the thing 
diſtended, 


3. The act of ſeparating one part from- 
another ; divarication. 
Our legs do labour more in elevation than in 
diftention, Weotton's Architecture. 
To DisrhRO'N TZR. v. &. 


throne.] To dethrone; to depoſe from 
ſovereignty. Not uſed. 

By his death he it recovered; 
But Peridure and Vigent him diſthronized. 


Fairy Queen. 

Di'sTicn.' n. /. [ diſiichon, Latin.] A 

couplet ; a couple of lines; an epigram 
conſiſting only of two verſes. 

The French compare anagrams, by them» 
ſelves, to gems; but when they are caſt. into 
a diſtich, or epigram, to gems enchaſed in ena- 
melled gold. Camden's Remains, 

The bare, whoſe diſich all commend, 
In power, a ſervant; out of power, a friend. 


dope. 


1 
To DISTI L. v. n. [ diſtillo, Latin. ] £ 
1. To drop; to fall by drops. 
In vain kind ſeaſons ſwell'd the teeming grain 
Soft ſhuw'rs difti/Pd, and ſuns grew warm, in 
vain. Pepe. 
Cryſtal drops from min'ral roofs diflil. Pope, 
2. To flow gently and ſilently, 


The Euphrates dilleth out of the mountains of 


Armenia, and falleth into the gulph of Perſia. 
: Raleigh's Hijtcry. 

3. To yſe a ſtill; to practiſe the art of 

diſtillation. | 

Have I not been 

Thy pupil long? Halt thou not learn'd me how 

To make perfumes, %,, preſerve, Shakſp, 
To D1sST1'L. v. a. 


1. To let fall in drops; to drop any thing 


down. 


They pour down rain, according to the vapour 


thereof, which the clouds do drop and diftil upon 
man abundantly, 


75. 
The dew, which on the tender graſs a 
The evening had difti/d, 
To pure roſe-water turned was, 
The ſhades with ſweets that 611'd. . Drayton, 
Frommhis fair head 
Perfumes di/#/] their ſweets. BP. 


a 


The root is vaulted, and di freſh wits 


from every part of it, which fell (pon us 2, ral 
as the brit droppings of a fhower, 


&# + v% . 


[dis and. 


[ 


DIS 
2. To force by fire through the veſſels of 


diſlillation; to exalt, ſeparate, or purify 


by fire : as, diſtilled ſpirits. 
There hangs a vap'rous drop, | na 
I'll catch it ere it comes to ground; 
And that, did by magick lights, 
Shall raiſe up artificial ſprights. 2 
3. To draw by diſtillation; to extract by 
the force of ſire. 
The liquid d:/il/ed from 
frequent viciflitudes of fluidity and frmne 


benzcin is ſubjeR to 
c 
Boyle. 


4. Todiſſolve or melt. 


Swords by the lightning 
And the cold ſheath with running metal 


'; ſubtle force did, 
fill d. 
Addiſon. 


DisTILLA'TION, 3. . [ diflillatio, Lat.] 


1. The act of dropping, or f. ling in drops. 
2. The act of pouring out in drops. 
3. That which falls in drops. 
4. The act of — 4 : 
Water by frequent d illatiant changes into 
ſi xed earth. 
The ſerum of the blood, by a ſtrong diſfillation, 
afyrds a ſpirit, or volatile alkaline falt, and two 
kinds of oil, and an carth. Arbuth, on Ali. 


5. The fubſtance drawn by the ſtill. 
I ſuffered the pangs of an egregious death, to 
be ſtopt in, like a ſtrong diftiliation with cloaths. 
Shatkſpeare. 


DisrT!'L.LATORY. adj. [from diflil.] Be- 
longing to diſtillation ; uſed in diſtilla- 
tion. 

Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, alt, 
ſulphur, and mercury, ingredients of a more 
ſubtile nature, extremely little, and not viſible, 
may eſcape at the junctures of the difiiflatery 
veſſels. Boyle. 


DisTr'LLER, n./. [from aiflil.] 
1. One who practiſes the art or trade of 
- diſtilling. 
I ſent for ſpirit of ſalt to a very eminent diffi!- 
kr of it. Boyle. 


2. One who makes and ſells pernicions and 


inflammatory ſpirits. | 
DisT!LMENT. n. / [from diſil.] That 


which is drawn by diſtillation ; that 
which drops. Obſolete. 


Upon my ſecure hour thy uncle ſtole, 
And in the porches of mine ear did peur 
The leperous diſfilment. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


DISTINCT. adj. [ diſtindtus, Latin. ] 
3. Different; not the ſame in number or 
m kind. 

Bellarmin ſaith, it is idolatry to give the ſame 
worſhip to an image which is due to God: Vaſ- 
que: ſaith, it is idolatry to give diftin& worſhip : 
therefore, if a man would avoid idolatry, he muſt 
give none at all. Stilling fleet. 

Fatherhood and property are diſinct titles, and 
began preſently, upon Adam's death, to be in 0 4 
tir perſons. Locke. 

2. Different ; ſeparate; being apart, not 
conjunct. 

The intention was that the two armies, which 
marched out together, ſhould afterwards be diſ- 
gin. Clarendon, 

Men have immortal ſpirits, capable of a plea- 
ſure and bappineſs di/ia# from that of our bo- 
dies. Tillot ſen. 

3. Clear; unconfuſed. 
Heav'n is high, 
High and remote, to ſee from thence diſinct 
Lach tning on earth. Milton, 
4. Spotted; variegated, 
Tempeſtuous fell 
His arrows from the fourfold-viſag'd four, 
Difiin4 with eyes; and from the living wheels 
Difiin@ alike with multitude of eyes. Milton. 


Newton. |. 


4 


| Is yet diftin& by name. 


918 
5. Marked out; ſpeciſied. 
Dominion hold 


Over all living things that move on th' earth, 
Wherever thus created for no place x 
J Milton, 


Dis ri xcriox. 2. / [ diſfindio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of diſcerning one as preferable 
to the other. 
In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
Diſftin&ion, with a broad and powerful fan, 


Puffing at all, winnows the light away. 
Sha#ſpeare. 


2. Note of difference. X 
3. Honourable note of ſuperiority. 
4. That by which one differs from another. 
This faculty of perception puts the diſinction 
betwixt the animal kingdom and the inferior 
parts of matter. | 


5. Difference regarded; preference or | 


negle& in compariſon with ſomething 

elſe. | 7 
Maids, women, wives, without difin#ion-fall ; 
The ſweeping deluge, love, comes on and covers 
all, Dryden. 


6. Separation of —— notions. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diflinion ſhould be rich in. Shakſp.. Cymbeline. 


7. Diviſion into different parts. 

The difiinftim of tragedy into acts was not 
known; or, if it were, it is yet ſo darkly deli- 
vered to us, that we cannot make it out. 

Dryden en Dramatick Poeſy 


8. Notation of difference between things 
ſeemingly the ſame ; diicrimination. 

The mixture of thoſe things by ſpeech, which 

by nature are divided, is the mother of all error: 

to take away therefore that error, which confu- 

fion breedeth, difiinfion is requiſite. Hooker. 


Lawfulneſs cannot be handled without limita- 


tions and diſtinctions. Bacon licly War. 

This will puzzle all your logick and d/f//n&ons 
to anſwer it. Denkam's Spy. 

From this diſinct ion of real and apparent good, 
ſome diſtinguiſh happineſs into two ſorts, real 
and imaginary. Norris, 

9. Diſcernment ; judgment. 
DisT1i'xcTIvE. adj. [from diftin8.] 
1. That marks diſtinction or difference. 

For from the natal hour, diftin&rwe names, 
One common right, the great and lowly claims. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. Having the power to diſtinguiſh and 
diſcern ; judicious, 

Credulous and vulgar auditors readily believe 
it, and the more judicious and dif/in#iwe heads 
do not reject it... Brown, 

DisTiNcT1VELY. adv. from difiiz@ive.] 
Particularly ; not confuſedly. 
I did all my pilgrimage dilate, 
Whereof by parcels ſhe had ſomething teard, 
But not diſlinctively. Sha&ſpeare's Othello. 


DisTiU/xcTLY. adv. [from diſtind. ) 
1. Not confuſedly ; without the confuſion 
of one part with another. 

To make an echo that will report three, or 
four, or kve words diſtincrly, it is requiſite that 
the body percuſſing be a good diſtance off. 

Bacon's Natura Hiftory. 

On its ſides it was bounded pretty dH, 
but on its ends very confuſedly and indiſtinctiy. 

Newton's Opticks, 
2. Plainly; clearly. 

The object I could firſt diffin&ly view, 

Was tall ſtreight trees, which on the waters flew. 


Dryden 


After the light of the ſun was a little worn off | 
my eyes, I could ſee all the parts of it difin@!y | 
a glimmering reflection that played upon 
Addiſon. 


* 
them from the ſurface of the water. 


| 


DIS 


DisrT1'NcTNE85. n. /. [from &find.] 
1. Nice obſervation of the difference be- 
tween different things, 

The membranes and humours of the eye are 
perfectly pellucid, and void of c-lour, Ge the 
clearnels, and for the diftin&neſs, of viſion. 

3 Ray on the Creation, 
2. Such diſcrimination of things as makes 


them eaſy to be obſerved. 

To DISTUNGUISH. v. 4. [diſlinguo, 
Latin, ] 

1. To note the diverſity of things. 

Rightly to diflingujh is, by conceit of the 
mind, to lever things different in nature, and to 
diſcern wherein they differ, Hooker. 

2. To ſeparate from others by ſome mark 
of honour or preference, | 


They diflinguik my poems from thoſe of other 
men, and have made me their peculiar care, 
Dryden, 
Let us revolve that roll with ſtricteſt eye, 
Where, ſafe from time, diffinguifi'd actions lie. 
or. 
3. To divide by proper notes of diverſity. 
Moſes diflizguiftes the cauſes of the flood into 
thote- that belong to the heavens, and thoſe that 
belong to the earth, the rains, and the abyſs, 
Burnet's Theory, 
4. To know one from another by any 
mark or note of difference, 
So long 
As he could make me, with his eye or ear, 
Diflinguifa him from others, he did keep 
The deck. Shatſpeare's Cymbelins, 
We have not yet been ſeen in any houſe, 
Nor can we be diſlinguiſi d, by our faces, 
For man or maſter, Shakſpeare, 
By our reaſon we are enabled to difti7guih good 
from evil, as well as truth from falſchood, arte. 


5. To diſcern critically ; to judge. 
Sweet prince, th" untainted virtue of your 
ears 
Hath not yet div'd into the world's deccit ; 
Nor more can you diflinguih of a man, 
Than of his outward ſhey ! Shakſpeare. 


6. To conſtitute difference; to ſpecificate ; 


to make different from another. 

St. Paul's Epiſtles contain nothing but points 
of chriſtian inſt ruction, amongſt which he ſel- 
dom fails to enlarge on the great and Ae e 
doctrines of our holy religion. ocke, 


7. To make known or eminent. 
To DIsTI'NGUISR. v. n. To make diſ- 


tinction; to find or ſhow the difference. 
He would warily diftingui between the profit 
of the merchant and the gain of the kingdom. 
Child's Diſcourſe on Ii ade. 
| The readers muſt learn by all means to d 
tinguiſk between proverbs, and thoſe polite 
ſpecches which beautify converſation. Stoift. 
D18T1'x GUISH ABLE. adj. [from diſtinguiſh. ] 
1, Capable of being diſtinguiſhed ; capable 
of being known, or made known, by 
notes of diverſity. 
Impenitent, they left a race behind 
Like to themſelves, diſinguiſi able ſcarce 
From gentiles, but by circumciſion vain. AMilten, 
The acting of the ſoul, as it relates to percep- 
tion and decifion, to choice and purſuit, or aver- 
' fion, is diflinguihable to us. Hale. 
1 ſhall diſtribute duty into its principal and 
eminent parts, A finguiſtable as they relate to 
God, our neighbour, and ourſelves. 
| Gevernment of the Tongue, 
Being diſſolved in aqueous juices, it is by the 
eye JET from the ſolvent body. Heye. 
A fimple idea, being in itſelf uncompounded, 


contains nothing but one uniform 3 or 
conception in the mind, and is not difingui/hable 
into different ideas. Locke, 


2, Worthy of note ; worthy of regard, 


| 
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1 wende Pie . ers ſhould ſeek If he cannot, ally, avoid the eye of. the, ob- The tp 
ing 


; ; . armies la iet others 
me by the merit 9 ftinguifhabley,in- | ſerver, he hopes 0 diſtract it by a multiplicity of it hout 11 my Fn ers ig e 
ſtead. of my ſeeking them, Swift. the eg | n mmmh, king's forces were tob much inclined 
Dior! NGUISHED, participial adj. [from | 4. To fill the mind with contrary con- 1 i Auarendam. 
diſtinguiſh, ] Eminent ; 1 ent; ſiderat ions; to perplex ; to confound; Dura f vk. adj, [from diflrad.] 
extraordinary. | to haraſs. „ | 9 perplexity. wa 
For fins committed, with many aggravations While I ſuffer thy terrors I am diffra&ted, Pſal. „Oft grown unmindtul through difraive cares, 
of guilt, the furnace of wrath will be 15 times Come, coufin, Land thou N. and Lak I've ſtretch'd my arms, and touch'd bim una» 
hotter, and barn with a difinguifred fury. Rogers. thy colour, | | ET Dryden. 
| Never on man did heav/nly Favour thine, Murder thy breath in middle of a word, To DIS TRAIN. v. a. from Mito, 
With rays ſo firong, difinguiN'd, and divine. Pope. And then again begin, and ſtop again, : Latin. es - 
DisT1/NGULSHER. 2, 7. from diſtinguiſh.) As if thou wert diftraught and mad with terror? 1. To ſeize 3 to lay hold on as an indem- 
A judici bſerver; one th £ Shakſpeare's Richard 111. * * . 
t. A judicious obſerver; one that ac nification for a debt 
cuntole ne che them 2 1 Ft would burſt forth ; but I recaver breath, Heres Bo 1 
u * C : a 8 m another. And ſenſe diſtraci to know we what 1 utter. Heie 4 auford, that regards not God nor 
If writers be juſt to the memory of Charles 11. | | Milton's Agen tes king; ; 
they cannot deny him to have been an exact He pofſeſſes a quiet and cheerful mind, not af- Hath here djfrain'd.the Tower to his uſe, Shakſp, 
knower of mankind, and a perfe& agate flicted with violent . or difiratted with | 2: Lo rend; to tear. Not in uſe. Spen/. 
of their talents, ; den. | immoderate cares. Kay. To DiSTRA'IN. v. n. To make ſeizure. 
2. He that ſeparates one thing from an- If our ſenſe of hearing were a thouſand times +.4 carl anſwered, I will not lend money to 
other by proper marks of diverſity. quicker than it is, how would a perpetual noiſe my ſuperior, upon whom I cannot diſtrain for 
Let us admire the wiſdom of God in this diſs Are us} We could, in the quieteſt retire- | the debt. ©  Camden's Remains. 
tinguiſier of times, and viſible deity, the ſun. ment, be leſs able to ſleep or meditate than in the Blood, his rent to have regain'd, F 
e ä Brown's Vulgar Errours. middle of g ſea-figlu. T_T” Locke, Upon the Britiſh diadem difirain'd, Morvel. 
D1sT1'NGUISHINGLY. adv. | from diſlin- 5: To make mad: properly, by an un- DiSTkA'INER. n,/. [from diſirain.] He 
guiſhing.] Wich diſtinQion 3 with Tome | ſettled and yagrant fancy; but, popu- that ſeizes. * 
mark of eminent preſerence. | larly, to make mad in whatever mode. Dis rRA INT. n. , [from diſtrain.] 
Same call me a yo en wr the heuds of | * Wherefore throng you hither:— Seizure. BY Dia | 
that party have been diſlinguifhingly favourable tio] To fetch my poor dijirafted huſband hence: bu af . 1 
me. Pope. _ us Come in, that we may bind him faſt, 1 * 2 1. adj. [from difl raa.] 
DigT1/NGUISHMENT. f. J [from diflin- | And bear him home for his recovery. Sal. "Be bad Vo, in in hi 
— ] Diſtinction * ar Better I were ed, . He had been a good military man in his days, 
| 752 s 1 '3 all y 22 my thoughts be ſever d from my griefs, 0 was then diſlrauglit of his wits. Camden. 
nce. : s, by wrong imaginati 'RE'SS. a. # 4 
To make corrections upon the ſearchers re- The Coodlelge* 22 Wee Shakſp. ND Nn — 1 e Tirbsh- : | 
ports, I conſidered whether any credit at all were She was unable in ſtrength of mind to bear the 1. AE AFL o MIGIng e anrs. 4 
to be given to their d/flingui/hments, |, grief of his diſeaſe, and fell diſtracted of her Lins wins feſt gemgog his. cept 3 and, if. he 1 
| Graypt's Bills of Mortality. | wits, 4 tary were pot paid, he would ſtraight go and take a 1 
To DIS TO RT. v. a, [diſtortus, Lat. ou ſhall find a difra&ed man fancy himſelf | | dfreſe 5 rye cattle, where he cook find | 
1. To writhez to twalt ; ta deform by a king, and with a right inference require ſuit- Quoth the, e fav the foul's ſecure oy « ay | 
1 - 5 able attendance, reſpect, and obedience. Locke. | Ao; _—_ + 9 8 un 
N — i ; 3 5 7 if | 49 pu Againſt difreſs aud forfeiture. udibras, 1 
ee her taſte each nauſeous draught ' DisTR a'CTEDLY. adv. [| from diſtradt.] | 2, A compulſion in real acti 1 
Nr Madly; frantickly. i Lp 1 


; "a man is aſſured to i 
I bleſs the hand from whence they came, Methought her eycs had croſs'd her tongue; a man 1 red to appear in court, or 


Nor dare diert my face for ſhame. Swift. | For the did ſpeak in tarts diftraFedly. Shakſp. wa 2 dept * duty which he refuſed. | 
Now mortal pangs dort his lovely form. Smirk 7 


b Wwely faſt. DisT® a'CTEDNEss. n. /. f. Ara.) | i Cowell. | 
2. To put out of the true direction or | pk a A'CTEDNESs. 1. % [from Arad. 3. The thing ſeized by law. , 1 
. he ſtate of being diſtracted; madneſs. = a a 
poſture. | - n A 4. Calamity ; miſery ; misfortune. | 
| With fear and pain DisTR 4'CTION. 75 [ Aiſtractio, Latin. ] There can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 1 
Diſtor ted, all my nether ſhape thus grew 11. Tendency to' different parts; ſeparation, And to the nightingale's complaining notes 
Transform'd. a Milton. While he was yet in Rome, Tune my dee, and record my woes. Shak, *1 
Wrath and malice, envy and revenge, do His power went out in ſuch drain, as There ſhall be figns in the fun, and in the | 
darken and diſtort the underſtandings of men. | Beguill'd all ſpies. + Shakſp. Ant. and Cleop. moon, and in the ſtars; and upon earth diſtreſs of 
4 | Tuletſen, | 2. Confuſion; fate in which the attention nations, with perplexity, the ſea and the waves 
3. To wreſt from the true meaning, is called different ways. = —_. 8 Luke. 
_— muſt be diſtorted beſide the intent Never was known a night of ſuch difra&ion, | 5 1 _ nth: or diſreſs cannot be hated 
t : divine inditer. a I cacham on Poctry Noiſe ſo confusꝰd and dreadful ; joſtling crowds, 1 ee ne 8 Clariſſa, 
D1s8To'R TION, 3 [ aiftortio, Lat.] Ir. That run and knew not whither. | Dryden. To DisTRE'ssS. v. a. from the noun, ] 
regular motion by which the face is What =y we — hope om him in a Ro of 1. To proſecute by law to a ſeizure. 
writhed. or th TIT quiet and tranquillity, fince, during the late diſ-] 2 T 5 1 r x 
N dead be tas dons fo mu for the advan | ©" with elan 
He by his tears and by his ſigbs complains. Prior, tara . . Nin! d Diftreſs not = Moabites, neither contend 
In England we ſee people lulled aſleep with Ze Perturbation of mind; violence of ſome þ with them in battle. ; Deuteronomy 
ſolid and elaborate diſcourſes of piety, who painful paſſion. + om diftrefjed for thee, my, brother Jonathan, 
2 10 8 and tranſported out of them- The iraſcible paſſions follow the temper of the 2 Sam, 
t . . . ” : * . . 7 * . 4 
2 y the be en Aer, _ _ Ny concupiſcible difira&ions, the pear ud DrsTRE'sSFUL, pe 4. diftr 77 an d fu 1. 
To DISTRA CT. v. a. part. paſſ. ai/- Tue diflraftion of the children, who ſaw hoth * 1 full o trouble; full of 
traded: anci . ? - their parents expiring together, would have muer 7. f 
are * my L * nd] and ſome melted the hardeſt heart. Tatler. often did beguile her of her tears, 
1. To pill Te: [ ura us, atin. ] * Madneſs; frantickneſs; loſs of the When I did ſpeak of ſome difireſsful ſtroke 
I. pull ditterent ways at ONCE. wits; vagrancy of the mind. That my youth ſuffer'd. 8 Shakſprare. 
The needle endeavours to conform unto the Mag Ye 7 3 The exyes ſtili folded, with diſtended thighs, 
meridian; but, being diftraed, driveth that "PAGAN e e fireFicr x Unmilk'd, lay bleeting in diftreſiful cries. Pape 
way where the greater and owerfuller art of You ngn 192 quod we other aan cayy- . Shot. Diftreſsu! and deſolating event die by 
the earth is placed 7 aka Vulgar . eee | - =, hed bo 


: N- k attended the miſtakes of politicians, ſhould be 
2. To ſeparate to divide. And furies howl in his diſtemper'd ears: , 


"FY f : ſent in their minds. IV, 
Oreſtes ſo, with like d/fra@ien toſt mY . Ws 
By ſea, by ſea. Is made to fly his mother's angry ghoſt, Waller. | ** Attended with poverty. 
— Moſt worthy fir, you therein throw away Commiſerate all thoſe who labour under a He, with a body fill'd, and vacant mind, 
The abſolute ſoldierſhip you have by land; ſettled diftra&tion, "and ws oo he hut Gras al Gets him to reſt, cramm'd with dee’ bread, 
8 aer your army, which doth moſt conſiſt the pleaſures and adyantages of human com- Shakſpcare, 
* "nah d — OY Shakſpeare, merce. . Aliterlug. To DISTRTLBUTE. v.a. [ diſtribuo, Lat.] 
3. To turn from a ſingle direction toward | 5, Diſtubance; diſcord; difference of 


| To divide among more than two? to 
| \ ſentiments. - | deal out ; to diſpenſate, 


4 B 


various points, 2 


VoI. I. 
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2. A of giving in charity. 


DIS 

Tue king ſent over a great ſtote of gentlemen 
and warlike people, amongſt whom he difiributed 
the land. ropes ach ö Spenſer. 
3 The ſpoil got on the Antiates 
Was not diffributed. *Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 

She did diſtribute her goods to all them that 
were neareſt of Kindred. Fudith, 


DisrT&rBuTER. . /. [from diftribute.] 
One who deals out any thing; a dit- 
penſer. x 

There were judges and diftributers of juſtice 


appointed for the ſeveral parts of his dominions. 
Fpo * Addiſon on Italy. 


Of that. peculiar matter out of winch the bo- 
dies of vegetables and of animals are formed, 
water is the common vehicle and diftributer-to 
the parts of thoſe bodics. Hoodward. 


DrsTR1BU'TION, n. /. [ difiributio, Lat.] 
1, The act of diſtributing or dealing out 
to others; diſpenſation, | 
Of great riches there is no real uſe, except it 
be in the diſtribution. , Bacon Eſjays. 
Providence has made an equal difribution, of 
natural gifts, whereof each creature ſeverally has 
a ſhare. - T*Eftrange. 
Every man in a great ſtation would imitate the 
queen in the diftribution of offices in his diſpoſal. 


t. 


Let us govern our charitable dHributiont by this 
ttern of nature, and maintain a mutual circu- 
lation of benefits and returns. Atterbury, 
3. {In logick.] As an integral whole is 
diſtinguiſhed into its ſeveral parts bydivi- 
fion ; ſo the word diſtribution is moſt | 
properly uſed, when we diſtinguiſh, a 
univerſal whole into its ſeveral kinds of 
ſpecies. - aii. 
DisrRIRVUTIVE. adj. [from diftribute.] 
1. That is employed in aſſigning to others 
their portions: as, ' diſtributive juſtice; 
that which allots to each his ſentence'or 
claim. | 3 
If juſtice will take all, and nothing give, 
Juſtice methinks is not diftributive. Dryden. 
Obſerve the diſtributive juſtice of the authors, 
which is conſtantly applied to the pumſhment of 
virtue, and the reward of vice, directly oppoſite 
to the rules of their beſt criticks. Swift. 
2. That aſſigns the various ſpecies of a 
general term. | 
DisTR1/BUTIVELY. adv. [from 'diftribu- 
live.] ; 
1, By diſtribution. 
2. Singly ; particularly. | | 
Although we cannot be free from all fin col- 
lectively, in ſuch ſort that no part thereof ſhall 
be found inherent in us; yet, diſtributively at the 
leaſt, all great and grievous actual offences, as 
they offer themſcives one by one, both may and 
vught to be by all means avoided. Hooker. 
In a manner that expreſſes ſingly all 
the particulars included in a general 


term; not collectively. 

An univerſal term is ſometimes taken collec- 
tively for all its particular ideas united together ; 
and ſometimes diſtributively, meaning cach of 
them ſingle and alone. Watts Logick. 

D1'sTRICT. . /. [ Aiſtridus, Latin. ] 
1. The circuit or territory within which 
a man may be compelled to appearance. 


Covell. 


2. Circuit of authority ; province. 

His governors, who formed themſelves upon 
the example of their grand monarque, practiſed 
all the arts of deſpotick government in their re- 
ſpective diſtricts. Addiſon. 

With tern diſtaſte avow'd, 
To their own ids drive the ſuitor crowd. 


— ut es 


ä 


2 "Wy 


| * confidence in another. 


3. Diffident of himſelf ; modeſt; timorous. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
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3. Region; country; territory. 

Thoſe diſricts which between the tropicks lie 
The ſcorching beams, directly darted, fry. 

| | Blackmore. 

D1sTRI'cT10N. n, /. [diftrifus, Latin. ] 
Sudden diſplay. Little uſed. _ 

A ſmile plays with a ſurpriſing agreeableneſs in 
the eye, breaks out with the brighteſt diffridtion, 


and fits like a glory upon the countenance. 
Ba 2 Collier on the Aſpea. | 


To DisTrv'sT, v. a. [dis and trut.) To 


not to truſt. 


truſt him, ; 3 
DisTRv'sT, 2. /. [from the verb. 
1. Diſcredit; loſs of credit; loſs of con- 
fidence. | | 


Wiſdom, 


To me reproach E a 
Rather belongs, dir, and all diſpraiſe. | 
1. ; Milton.” 


2. Suſpicion ; want of faith; want of 


—— 


| 


Lou doubt not me; nor have I ſpent my blood, 
To have my faith no better underſtood : | 
Your ſoul 's above the baſeneſs of diu; 
Nothing but love could make you ſo unjuſt. 
Dryden. 


DisTRuU'sTFUL. adj. [4/fryf and full.] 
1. Apt to diſtruſt ; ſuſpicious. 
Generals often harbour diffru/tfu! thoughts in 
their breaſts, Boyle's Seraphick Love. 
2. Not confident ; diffident. | 
The great corruptors of diſcourſe have not been 
[fo diftruſiful of themſelves. Gov. of the Tongue. 


0 


Difiruftfut ſenſe with modeſt caution ſpeaks ; 
But rattling nonſenſe in full vollies breaks. 
\ ' | Pope. | 
DisT&v'sTFULLY, adv. [ from diſtruſiſul.] 

In a diſtruſtful manner. W 


DisrRu'sTrTrUINESsSs. n. /. [from diſtruſt- 
ful.] The ſtate of being diſtruſtful; 
want of confidence. 
To DIST U'RB. v. a. [ diſturbo, low Lat.] 
1. To perplex; to diſquiet ; to deprive 
of tranquillity. | 
He that has his own troubles, and the happi- 
neſs of his neighbours, to diſturb him, has work 
enough. Collier on Envy. 
His youth with wants and hardſhips muſt en- 


gage; 
Plots and rebellions muſt dH his age. Prlor. 


2. To confound; to put into irregular 
motions. | 

To interrupt; to hinder : as, care 
diſturbs ſtud 


4. To turn oft from any direction: with 
from. This is not uſual. : 
It oft-times may ſucceed, ſo as perhaps 
Shall grieve him, if I fail not; and diflurb 
His inmoſt counſels [from theit deſtin'd aim. 
| Milton. 


Disrv'x B. n. /. [from the verb.] Con- 
fuſion; tumultuary emotion. 8 
Inſtant without ur they took alarm, 
And onward move embattel'd. Milton. 
D1stu'xBANCE. n. /. [from difturb.] 
1. Perplexity ; interruption of a ſettled 
ſtate. 
"The denomination of money concerns trade, 
and the alteration of that neceſſarily brings diſtur- 
bance to it. | ocke, 
2. Confuſion ; diſorder of thoughts. 
They can ſurvey a variety of complicated ideas 
without fatigue or diffurbance, Watts. 
3. Tumult; violation of peace. | 


regard with diffidence ; to diffide in; | * 


He ſheweth himſelf unto ſuch as do not diſ- | 


DIS 
This miſchief had not then befall'n, 
And more that ſhall befal : innumerable 
Difurbances on earth through female ſnares. 


Milton, 


D1sTv'nBER. . . [from diſturb.) 


1. A violater of peace; he that cauſes 


tumults and pronen diſorders. | 
He ſtands in the fight both of God and men 
moſt juſtly blameable, as a needleſs diffurber of 
the peace of God's church, and an author of 
diſſenſion. Hooker, 
Men that make an inſult upon ſociety, ought 
to be humbled, as difturbers of the public tran- 
quillity. en Aaddiſon. 
Ye great diflurbers, who in endleſs noiſe, 
In blood and horror, ſeek unnatural joys ; 
For what is all this'buſtle,” but to ſhun 
Thoſe thoughts with which you dare notbe alone. 
1 edle FCeranville. 
2. He that injures tranquillity; he that 
cauſes perturbation of mind. 
Two deep enemies, g = 
Foes to my reſt, and my ſweet ſleep's difturbers, 
„ — * x | Shakſpeare. 


To DisTv'rN. v. 4. [dir and turn.) To 


turn off; to turn aſide. Not in uſe, 
He glad was to diffurn that furious ftream - 
Of war on us, that elſe'had ſwallow'd them. 
Daniel, 


Disva LVA To. . /. [dis and valuation. ] 


Diſgrace; diminution of reputation. 
What can be more to the diſvaluation of the 
power of the Spaniard, than that eleven thou- 
ſand Engliſh ſhould have marched into the heart 
of his countries? wat Bacon, 


To Disva'Lut, v. a. [dis and value.] 

To undervalue ; to ſet a low price upon. 
Her reputation was diſvalued 

In levity. Shakſpeare's Meaſ. for Meaſ. 
The very ſame pride which- prompts a man to 

vaunt and overvalue what he is, does as 

forcibly incline him to contemn and difvalue what 

he has. Government of the Tongue, 


To DisvE'LOP, v. 4. [ developer, French. ] 
To uncover. | Did. 
D1s8v'N1ON. 2. [dis and union.] 


1. Separation; disjunction. 
Reſt is moſt oppoſite to motion, the immediate 
cauſe of diſunion. Glanville's Scepſis. 
Diſunion of the corporeal principles, and the 
vital, cauſeth death. Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, 
Let not peace be made before the diſunion of 
France and Spain. Addiſon's State of the Mar. 
The ſtrength of it will join itſelf to France, and 
grow the cloſer to it by its diſunion from the reſt. 
. Addiſon on the War, 


2. Breach of concord, 


To Dis NI TE. v. 4. [dis and wnite, ] 
1. To ſeparate; to divide. 
The beaſt they then divide, and diſunite 
The ribs and limbs. | Pope's Odyſſey, 
2. To part friends or allies, 


To Disuni'TE. v. n. [dis and wnite.] To 
fall aſunder ; to become ſeparate. | 
While every particular member of the publick 
provides ſolely for itſelf, the ſeveral joints of the 
body politick do ſeparate and diſunite, and ſo 
become unable to ſupport the whole. South, 


Disv'NiTY. . /. [dis and unity.] A ſtate 


of actual ſeparation, 

Diſunity is the natural property of matter, 
which is nothing elſe but an infinite congeries of 
phy ſical monads, More. 


Disv's Ack. . . [dis and tſage.] The 
radual ceſſation of uſe or cuſtom. 
They cut off preſently ſuch things as might be 
extinguiſhed, without danger, leaving the reſt to 
be aboliſhed by diſſage through tract of time. 


9 


Heoker, 


| 


1 
Disv's8.i n. J. Lali anduſe.] 


1. Ceſſation of uſe; deſuetude; want of 


„ 


practice. 


The diſuſe of the tongue is the only effeQual | 
| Addiſon's Guardian. 
| 


remedy againſt theſe. | 
2. Ceſſation of cultom. | 
That obligation upon the lands did not pre- 
ſcribe, or come into diſuſe, but by fifty conſecu- 
tive ycars. Arbuthnot, 
To.Diev'se, v. a. [dis and »/+.] 
1. To ceaſe to make uſe of, 
'Tis law, though cuſtom now diverts the 
courſe: Thy 
As nature's inſtitute is yet in force, 
Uncanceil'd, though du d. 
Priam in arms diſus'd inveſts his limbs 


decay d. 
Dryden, 


Dryden's Fables 


2. To diſaccuſtom: with from or 40; 


more properly from. 


Diſuſe me from the queaſy pain 
Of being belov'd and loving. 


He ſhall bis troops for fighting fields prepare, 
Diſus'd to toils and triumphs of the war. Dryden. 


To Disvo'vucn, v. a. [dis and vouch.] 
To deſtroy the credit of ; to contradict. 
Every letter he hath writ hath difusuch'd ano- 
ther, Shakſpeare. 
Diswi'rr RD. adj. 
prived of the wits; mad; diſtracted. 
Not in uſe. | 
She ran away alone ; 
Which when they heard, there was not one 
But haſted after to be gone, 
As ſhe had been diſwitted. Drayton's Nymphid. 


Dir. n. /. [dicht, Dutch.] A ditty; a 
poem; a tune. Obſolete. | 
No bird but did her ſhrill notes ſweetly fing ; 
No ſong but did contain a lovely dit. F. Queen. 


DiTa'T10N. n, / | ditatus, Latin.] The 
act of enriching. | 

Thoſe eaſtern worſhippers intended rather ho- 
mage than ditation; the bleſſed virgin comes in 

the form of poverty. Halls Contemplat ions, 

DITCH. 2. /. [die, Saxon; diih, Erſe.] 

1. A trench cut in the ground, uſually 
between fields. | 

Some aiked for manors, others for acres that 

lay convenient for them; that he would pull down 
his fences, and level his ditches, Arbuthnot. 

Sudden the ditches ſwell, the meadows ſwim. 

„ Thomſon, 

2. Any long narrow receptacle of water: 

uſed ſometimes of a ſmall river in 
contempt. 

In the great plagues there were ſeen, in divers 
ditches and low grounds about London, many 
toads that had tails three inches long. Bacon. 

3. The moat with which a fortreſs is ſur- 
rounded. 
The ditches, ſuch as they were, were altoge- 
ther dry, and eaſy to be paſſed over. Knoles, 
4. Ditch is uſed, in compoſition, of any 
thing worthleſs, or thrown away into 
ditches, 

Poor Tom, when the foul fiend rages, eats 

cowdung for ſallets, ſwallows the old rat, and the 
dite dog. | Shak ſpeare. 
To DITCH. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
make a ditch. | 

I have employed my time, befides ditching, 
in finiſhing my travels, Scoift. 

D1iTCcH-DELIVERED, adj. [ditch and 
deliver.) Brought forth in a ditch, 

Finger of birth-ſtrangled babe, 
Ditch=deliver'd by a drab. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 


D1'TcHtr. u. / [from ditch. ] One who 


digs ditches. 
You merit new employments daily, 
Our thatcher, diteher, gard'ncr, baily, 


Donne, 


[dis and wit.] De- 


Swift, | 


ä 


D Iv 


ITHYRA'MBICK, 
Latin, ] 


1. A ſong in honour of Bacchus; in 
which anciently, and now among the 
Italians, the diſtraction of ebricty is 

imitated. 


_ 


enthuſiaſm. 


Ditayvra'MBICx. adj, Wild; enthu- 
fiaſtick, ET gr 
Pindar does new words and, figures roll 
Down his impetuous ditkyrambick tide, Cowley. 


DitTA'NDER. u. /. The ſame with pepper- 


wort; | 
D1'TTANy. n. /. [difamnus.] A plant. 


Dittany hath been renowned, for many ages, 
upon the account of its ſovereign qualities in me- 
dicines, It is generally brought over dry from 
the Levant. Miller. 

Virgil reports of dittany, that the wild goats 
eat it when they are ſhot with darts, More, 

D1'TTreD. ach. 


adapted to muſic 
He, with his ſoft pipe, and ſmooth dizried ſong, 
Well knows to ſtill che wild winds when they 
roar, Milton. 


DUTTY. n. /. [dicht, Dutch.] A poem 
to be ſung ; a ſong. : 
Although we lay altogether aſide the conſide- 
ration of ditty or matter, the very harmony of 
ſounds being framed in due ſort, and carried from 
the ear to the ſpiritual faculties of our ſouls, is, 
by a native puiſſance and efficacy, greatly avail- 
able to bring to a perfect temper whatſoever is 
there troubled. ; Hooker, 
Being young, I framed to the barp 
Many an Engliſh ditty lovely well, : 
And gave the tongue a helpſul ornament. SAY. 
Strike the melodious harp, thrill timbrels ting, 
And to the warbling lute ſoft dies fing. Sandys, 
His annual wound in Lebanon, allur'd 
The Syrian damſels to lament his fate, 
In am'rous dies, all a ſummer's day. Milton. 
Mean while the rural dizties were not mute, 
Temper'd to th' oaten flute; 
Rough ſatyrs danc'd. Milton. 
They will be ſighing and ſinging under thy in- 
exorable windows lamentable ditties, and call 
thee cruel, Dryden. 


Diva's, 1. /. [an Arabick or Turkiſh 


word.] 
1. The council of the oriental princes, 


2. Any council aſſembled : uſed commonly 
in a ſenſe of diſlike. 


Forth ruſh'd in haſte the great conſulting peers, 
Rais'd from the dark divan, and with like joy 
Congratulant approach'd him. Milton. 

Swift to the queen the herald Medon ran, 
Who heard the canſult of the dire divan. Pope. 


T DIVA'RICATE. v. n. [divaricatus, 
Latin.] 'To be parted into two; to 
become bifid. 


The partitions are trained acroſs: one of them 
divaricates into two, and another into ſeveral 
ſmall ones. Wadward, 

To Diva'RICATE, v. a To divide into 
two. : 


A lender pipe is produced forward towards the 
throat, whercinto it is at laſt inſerted, and is there 
divaricated, after the ſame manner as the ſperma- 
tick veſſels. Grew, 


Divarica'TION. u. /. [ divaricatio, Lat.] 


1. Partition into two. 
Dogs, running before their maſters, will ſtop 
at a divarication of the way, till they fee which 
hand their maſters will take. Ray, 
2. Diviſion of opinions, 
To take away all doubt, or any probable ,- 
ricatien, the curſe is plainly ſpecihed, brown, 


n. J. [dithyrambuz,” 


2. Any poem written with wildneſs and 


1 ditty.) Sung; 


D 


To DIVE. v. =, [bippan, Saxon. 
1. To fink. voluntarily under water. 
I am not yet informed, whether when a di- 
ver diveth, having his eyes open, and ſwimmeth 
upon his back, ke ſees things in the air greater or 
—— - Bacon Natural Hiſtory, 
. Around our pole the ſpiry dragon glides, 
And, like a winding ſtream, the bears divides, 
The leſs and greater ; who, by fate's decree, 
Abhor to dive beneath the fuuthern ſea. Dryden, 
That the air in the blood-veſſels of live bo- 
dies has a communication with the outward air, 
I think, ſeems plain from the experiments uf hu- 
man creatures being able to bear air of much 
greater denſity in diving, and of much leſs ppon 
the tops of mountains, provided the changes be 
made gradually, _ Arbithnet, 
2. To go under water in fearch of any 
Crocodiles defend thoſe pearls which lie in the 
lakes: the poor Indians are eaten up by them, 
when they .dive for the pearl. Ralcigh, 
The knave deſerves it, when he tempts the 
„ main, 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain. 
Pepe. 
3. To go deep into any queſtion, doctrine, 
.or ſcience, 
The wits that div*d.moſt deep, and ſoar'd moſt 
high, | 
Seeking man's pow'rs, have found his weakneſs 
ſuch. Davies. 
He performs all this out of his own fund, - 
without diving into the arts and ſciences for * 
ſupply. De vden. 
Whenſoever we would proceed Leyond thoſe 
ſimple ideas, and dive farther into the nature of 
things, we fall preſently into darknets and ob- 
ſcurity. | | Locke, 
You ſwim a-top, and on the ſurface firive ; 
But to the depths of nature never dire, 
. | Blackmore, 
You ſhould havediv'd into my inmok thoughts. 


Philips, 


8 immerge into any buſineſs or 


condition, 
Swect prince, th* untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet div into the world's decrit, : 
Nor can diftinguilh. Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
5. To depart from obſervation; to fink. 
Dive, thoughts, down to my ſoul. Shatſpeare, 
To DIVE. v. a. To explore by diviug. 
Then Brutus, Rome's fiſt martyr, I muſt 
| name; | | 
The Curtii bravely did the gulph of fame. 
| | Denham, 
To D1iveE'LL. v. a. [ divello, Latin.] To 
pull; to ſeparate; to fever. 


They begin to ſeparate ; and may be eaſily di- 
: velled or parted aſunder. Broton's Vulg. Lev, 


D1'veR. n. /. [from dive. ] 


1. One that ſinks voluntarily under water. 
Perſeverance gains the diver's prize. Pope. 


2, One that goes under water in ſearch of 
treaſure. 

It is evident, from the relation of dite and 
fiſhers for pearls, that there are many kinds uf 
ſhell-6ſh which lie perpetually concealed in the 
deep, ſkreened from our fight, . Woodward, 


3. He that enters deep into knowledge or 
ſtudy. 

He would have him, as I conceive it, to be no 
ſuperficial and floating artificer ; but a der into 
cauſes, and into the my ſteries of proportion. 

Wietton's Architecture. 
To DIVE RGE. v. n. [ diverge, Latin.] 
To tend various ways from one point. 

Homogeneal rays, which flow from ſeveral 

points of any object and tall perpendicularly en 


any leflecting ſwface, thall afterwards diverge 
from ſo many points. | Nexwtyn, 
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Dirx'zervr. ach. [from divergens, Lat.) | 
Tending to various parts from one point. | 
Di'vers. adj. [diver/us, Lat.] Several; 
ſundry ; more than one. Out of uſe. 

We have divers examples in the church of fuch 

10, by fear, being compelled to ſacriſice to ſtrange 
gods, repented, and kept ſtill the office of 
reaching the goſpel. Mitgift. 
The teeth breed when the child is a year and 

a half old: then they caſt them, and new ones 
come about ſeven years; but divert have back- 
waid teeth come at twenty, ſome at thiity and 
forty. Bacon t Natural Hiſtory. 
Divers letters were ſhot into the city with ar- 
rows, wherein Solyman's councils were revealed. 

| Kinolles, 

Divers friends thought it ſtrange, that a white 

dry body ſhould acquire a rich colour upon the 
affuſion of ſpring- water. Bey on Colours, : 


D1i'versE. adj. [ diverſus, Latin. 
1. Different from another. 


Four great beaſts came up from the ſea, di- 
3 one from another, Daniel, 


* 


ifferent from itſelf; various; multi- 


form; diffuſed. | 


Eloquence is a great and direr/e thing, nor did 
ſhe yet ever favour any man ſo much as to be 
wholly his. | Ben Jonſon. 
In different directions. It is little. 

uſed but in the laſt ſenſe. . 

| The gourd | 
And thirſty cucumber, when they perceive 
Th” approaching olive, with reſentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverſe, deteſting contact, Philips. 
To ſeize his papers, Curl, was next thy care; 
His papers light fly diverſe, toſt in air. Pepe. 
Diversirica'rion. 2 /. [from divenſiſy.] 


1. The act of changing forms or qualities. 
If you conſider how varioufly ſeveral things 
may be compounded, you will not wonder that 
ſuch fruitful principl-s, or manners of diverfi- | 
fication, ſhould generate differing colours. Boyle. , 
2. Variation; variegation, 
3. Variety of forms; multiformity. | 
4. Change; alteration, | | 
This, which is here called a change of will, is 
not a change of his wili, but a change in the ob- | 
Jed, whicn ſcems to make a diverſification of 
the will, but indeed is the ſame will diver- 
ſified. Hale's Origin of Mankind. | 


To Divs'RSS˙ xv. v. a. | diverſifier, Fr.] 
1. To make different from another; to 
diſtinguiſh ; to diſcriminate. | 
There may be many ſpecies of ſpirits, as 
much ſeparated and diverſified one from another 
as the ſpecies of ſenſible things are diſtinguiſhed 
one from another. Locke. 
Male fouls are d verſſed with ſo many charac- 
ters, that the world has not variety of materials 
ſuſficient to furniſh out their different indlinations. 
err | Addiſon's Spectator. 
It was eaher for Homer to find proper ſenti- 
ments for Grecian generals, than for Milton 
to diverfify his infernal council with proper 
characters, Addiſon's Specrator. 
2. To make different from itſelf; to vary; 
to variegate. | 
The country being diverfified between hills and 
dales, woods and plains, one place more elear, 
another more dat kſome, it is a pleaſant picture. 
Sidney. | 
There is, in the producing of ſome ſpecies, a 
compoſition of matter, which may be much - 
wverſafied. Bacon, 
D1ivt'rs10N. 14 
1. The act of turni 
its courſe. 

Cutting off the tops, and pulling off the buds, 
work retention of the ſap for a time, and d wer- 
fan of it to tue ſprouts that were not forward, 

Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. | 
3 


| 


l 


[from divert.] 
ng any thing off from 


— 


DIV 


I have ranked this diverſion of chriſtian pric- 
tice among the effects of our contentions. 
Decay of Picty. 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is turned 
from its proper «< onrſe or tendency. 
Fortunes, honour, friends, 
Are mere diverſions trom love's proper object, 
Which only is itſelf. Denham s Sophy. 


3. Sport; ſomething that unbends the 
mind by turning it off from care. Di- 
verſion ſeems to be ſomething lighter 
than amuſement, and leſs forcible than, 


1 


| 


pleaſure. 

10 for thoſe ends whole days in council fit, 
And the diverfions of your youth forget. Waller. 
In the book of games and diverftons, the rea- 
der's mind may be ſuppoſed to be relaxed. | 
Addifon's Spectator. 
Such productions of wit and humour as ex- 
poſe vice and folly, furniſh aſeful diverſions to, 
readers, . Addiſon's Freeholder., 
4. [In war.] The act or purpoſe of 


rawing the enemy off from ſome deſign, | 


by threatening or attacking a diſtant 
part. | 
Dive'xsrty, n. /. [diverfite, Fr. from 
diverſitas, Latin, ] 
1. Difference; diſſimilitude; unlikeneſs. 
Then is there in this diverfity no contrariety. 


Hooker, 

They cannot be divided, but they will prove 
oppoſite ; and, not reſting in a bare diverſity, riſe 
into a contrariety. South, 


The moiſt common diverfity of human conſti- 
tutions ariſes from the ſolid parts, as to their dif- 
ferent degrees of ſtrength and tenſion. Arbiuthner., 


2. Variety. f 
The diverfity of ceremonies in this kin 
ought not to cauſe diflenfion in churches. 

wy Hooker. 
Society cannot ſubſiſt without a diverſity of 
ſtations; and if God ſhould grant every one 
a middle flation, he would defeat the very 
ſcheme of happineſs propoſed in it. Rogers, 

3. Diſtin& being; not identity. 
Conſidering any thing as exiſting at any deter- 
mined time and place, we compare it with itſelf 
exiſting at another time, and thereon form the 
ideas of identity and diverſity, Loc te. 

4. Variegation. | | 

A waving glow his bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright diverfiries of day. 


D1'vessLY. adv. [ from diverſe. ] 


t. In different ways; differently; variouſly, 
The lack we all have, as well of ghoſtly as 
of earthly favours, is in each kind eaſily known; 
but the gifts of God are ſo diverfly beſtowed, 
that it ſeldom appeareth what all receive : what 
all ſtand in need of ſeldom lieth hid. Hooker, 
Both of them do diwerfly work, as they have 
their medium diver/ly diſpoſed. Bacon. 
Whether the king did permit it to fave his 
purſe, or to communicate the envy of a buſineſs 
diſpleafing to his people, was diverfly inter- 
preted. Baeon, 
Leiceſter bewrayed' a defire to plant him in the 
queen's favour, which was diu y interpreted by 
ſuch as thought that great artizan of courts to do 
nothing by chance, nor much by affection. 
| g 5 Notton. 
The univerſal matter, which Moſes compre- 
hendeth under the names of heaven and earth, is 
by divers diver/ly underſtood. Raleigh. 
William's arm 
Could nought avail, however fam'd in war; 
Nor armies leagu'd, that aiver/ly aſſay d 
To curb his power. Philips. 


2. In different direQions; to different 


points. | 
On lite's vaſt ocean diverffy we fail ; 
Reaſon the card, but paſſion is the gale, 


MBS. 


Pope. 


Pope. 


D Ic 


To DIVE RT. v. 3. fdrverto; Lat.] 
1. To turn off from any direction or 
courſe, 2 8 
I rather will fubject me ti the malice 
Of a diverted hidod and blovdy brother. Shak, 
Knots, by the conflux of the meeting fap, 
Inſoct the found pine, and divert his grain, 
Tortive and ertant, from his courſe of growth. 
; Shakſpeare, 
He finds no reaſon to have his rent'abated, be- 
caule a greater part of it is diverted from his land- 


lord. Locke, 
They diverted raillery from improper objects, 
and gave a new turn to ridicule, Addiſon. 


Nothing more is requiſite for producing all 
the variety of colours, and degrees of refiangi- 
bility, than tha the rays of light be bodics of 
different ſizes; the leaſt of which may make violet, 
the weakeſt and darkeſt of the colours, and be 
more eaſily diverted by tefracting ſurfaces from the 
right courſe ; and the reſt, as they are bigger and 
bigger, make the ſtronger and more lucid colours, 
blue, green, yellow, and red, and be more and 
more difficultly diverted. Newton, 


2. To draw forces to a different 2 
The kings of England would have had an ab- 
ſalute conqueſt of Ireland, if their whole power 
had been employed ; bur ſtill there aroſe ſundry 
occaſions, which divided and diverted their 
power ſome other way. Davies on Ireland. 


3. To withdraw the mind, 
Alas, how ſimple, to theſe cates compar'd, 
Was that crude apple that diverred Eve! Milton. 
They avoid pleaſure, left they ſhould have 
their affections tainted by any ſenſuality, and 
diverted from the love of him who is to be' the 
only comfort. Addiſon on Italy, 
Maro's muſe, not wholly bent 
On what is gainful, ſometimes ſhe - Tv 
From ſolid counſel. Philips, 


4. To pleaſe ; to exhilarate. See Div £r- 
SION, 
An ingenious gentleman did divert or inſtruct 
the kingdom by his papers. Swift. 
5. To ſubvert ; to deſtroy ; in Shakſpeare, 
unleſs it belong to the firſt ſenſe. 


Frights, changes, horrours, _ 
Divert and crack, end and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of Rates. Shatſp. 


DivERTER. n./. [from the verb.] Any 


thing that diverts or alleviates. 

Angling was; after tedivus ftudy, a reſt to his 
mind, a cheerer of his ſpirits, and a diverter of 
ſadneſs, Walton. 


To DIVERTTISE. v. a. [divertier, Fr. 
diverto, Latin.) To pleaſe ; to exhi- 
larate ; to divert. Little uſed. 

Let orators inſtruc, let them divertiſe, and ler 
them move us; this is what is properly meant 
by the word falt. Dryden. 

Dive'&TISEMENT, #. f. [divertiſſement, 
Fr.] Diverſion ; delight; pleaſure. 
Not much in uſe. 

How fond ſoever men are of bad divertiſement, 
it will prove mirth which ends in heavineſs. 

| Got erument of the Tongue. 

Divr'nTIVE. adj. [ from divert.] Recre- 
ative; amuſive; exhilarating. A word 
not fully authorized. 

I would not exclude the conimon accidents of 
life, nor even things of a pleafant and divertive 
nature, ſo they are inuocent, from converſation. 

Rog eq. 

To DIVE'ST. v. 4. [ devęſſir, French. 
The Engliſh word is therefore more 
properly written deveft. See Devesrt. ] 
To ſtrip ; to make naked; to denude. 

Then of his arms Androgeus he dives ; 


His ſword; his ſhield, he takes, and plumed 
creſts, Denham, 


DIV 


T et us diveſf the gay phantom of temporal hap- 
pinefs of all that falſe luſtre and ornament in 
which the pride, the paſſions, aud the folly of 
men have dreſſed it up. | Rogers. 

Dive's TURE. . /. [from diveſt.) The 
act of putting off, 

The diveflure of mortality diſpenſes them from 
thoſe laborious and avocating duties which are 
here requiſite to be performed. Boyle. 

DivrD0aBLE. adj. [from divide.) Sepa- 
rate ; different ; parted. Not uſed, 
Ho could communities maintain 
Peaceful commerce from dividable ſhores ? 

| Shakſpeare, 

DiviparT. adj. [from divide.) Diffe- 

rent; ſeparate. Not in uſe. 

I Twinn'd brothers of one womb, 
Whoſe procreation, reſidence, and birth 
Scarce is dividant, touch with ſeveral fortunes, 
| Shakſpeare, 
To DIVI DE. v. a. [ divido, Latin. 
1. To part one whole into different pieces. 
Divide the living child in two, and give half 


to the one, and half to the other. 1 Kings. 
Let old Timotheus yield the prize, | 
Or both divide the crown; 
He tais'd a mortal to the ſkies, 
She drew an angel down. Dryden, 


They were divided into little independent ſo- 
eieties, ſpeaking different languages. Locke. 
2. To ſepatate ; to keep apart, by ſtand- 
ing as a partition between, | | 

Let there be a firmament in the midſt of the 
waters, and let it divide the waters from the 


waters. Genefis.' 

You muſt-go | 

Where ſeas, and winds, and deſarts will divide 
4 


you. Dryden. 
g: To diſunite by diſcord, 
There ſhall five in one houſe be divided. 


— 


| 
| | Luke." 
4. To deal out; to give in ſhares, 
Then in the midſt a tearing groan did break 
The name of Antony: it was divifed | 
Between her heart and lips. Shakſpeare, 
Divide the prey into two parts; between them 

that took the war upon them, who went out to 
battle; and between all the congregation. | 

| umbers, 

Cham and Japhet were heads and princes over 

their families, and had a right to diwide the earth 

by families. ; Locke. 

7 Div1'ps. v. n. 


1. To part; to ſunder. 
2. To break friendſhip, 
Love cools, friendſhip falls off, 
Brothers divide. Shikſpeare's King Lear. 
Di'vipExp. n. /. [from divide.) 
1. A ſhare ; the part allotted in diviſion. 
Each perſon ſhall adapt ro himſelf his pecu- 
Var ſhare, like other dividends. Decay of Piety. 
If on ſuch petty merits you confer 
So vaſt a prize, let cach his portion'ſhare : 
Make a juft dividend ; and, if not all, 
The greater part to Diomede'will fall. Dryden. 
2. [In arithmetick.] The number given 
to be parted or divided, Cocker, 
Drvt'nEx. n. . [from divide.) 
1. That which parts any thing into pieces. 
According as the body moved, the dπναονν r did 
more and more enter into the divided body; ſo it 


Joined itfelf to ſome nee parts of the medium or 

divided body, and did in like manner forſake 

| others. Digby 

2. A diſtributor ; he who deals out to 
Who made me a judge or divider over you. 

Luke. 

3. A diſuniter; the perſon or cauſe that 

breaks concord. 
Money, the great divider of the world, hath, 


— 


DV 
'by=a Hrange tevolution, been the great uniter of 
a divided people. Swift, 
4. A particular kind of compaſſes. | 
Drivi'iduaL. adj. [dividuus, Latin.] Di- 
vided ; ſhared or participated in common 
with others. | 
She ſhines, 
Revolv*d on heav'n's great axle, and her reign 


With thouſand lefſer lights dirifral lwlds, | 
With thouſand thouſand ſtars! Milton. 


Divina'Tion. n. /. [divinatio, Lat.] 

1. Divination is a prediction or foreteling, 
of future things, which are of a ſecret 
and hidden nature, and cannot be 
known by any human means. Ayliſe. 

Certain tokens they noted in birds, or in the 
entrails of beaſts, or by other the Uke frivolous 
divinatiens. ; Hooker. 

Surely there is no enchantment againſt Jacob, 
neither is there any divination againſt Ifrael. 

Numbers. 
His countenance did imprint an awe, 
And naturally ali ſouls to his did bow; 

As wands of divination duwnward draw,” 
And point to beds where foy'reign gold doth 

grow Dryden. 


of divining in dreams: that ſeveral ſuch divina- 
tient have been made, none can queſtion who 
believes the holy writings. Addiſon. 
2. Conjectural preſage or prediction. 
Tell thou thy earl his diwination lies, 
And I will take it as a ſweet diſgrace, Slap. 


DIVINE. adj. {divinus, Latin.] | 
1. Partaking of the nature of God, | 


Her line 
Was hero-make, half human, half divine. 


— T - - 


1 
. 
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2. Proceeding from God; not natural; 
not human, 


The benefit of nature's light is not thought 
excluded as unneceſſary, becauſe the neceſſity of 


a divine light is magnified. 11;o8er. 
Inſtructed, you'd explore 
Divine contrivance, and a God adore, Blackm. 


3. Excellent in a ſupreme degree. In 
this ſenſe it may admit of compariſon. 
The divine and the richeſt mind, 
Bath by art's purchaſe and by nature's dower, 
That ever was from heav'n to earth coatin'd. 
Davies. 
4. Preſage ful; divining; preſcient. 
Vet oft his heart, divine of ſomething ill, 
Miſgave him; he the fault'ring meaſure felt. 
Milton. 
Divi'Ne. n. / 


clergyman. 

Claudio muſt die to-morrow : let him be fur- 
niſhed with divines, and have all charitable pre- 
paration. Shatſpeare. 

Give Martius leave to proceed in his diſ- 
courle ; for he ſpoke like a divine in armour. 


A divine has nothing to ſay to the wiſeſt con- 
gregation, Which he may not expreſs in a man- 
ner to be underſtood by the mcaneſt among 


them. Swift. 
2. A man ſkilled in divinity ; a theolo- 
ian. 


Th' eternal cauſe in their immortal lines 
Was taught, and poets were the firſt divines. 


To Divi'x E. v. a. [divino, Latin.) To 
foretel ; to ſoreknow; to preſage. 


Why duſt thou ſay King Richard is depos'd ? 
Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Dine his downſal ? Shakſpeare, 


To Divine. v. n. 


1. To utter prognoſtication. 


1 


The excellency of the ſoul is ſeen by its power 


1. A miniſter of the goſpel; a prieſt ; a 


Bacon's Holy I”ar. | 


Denham, _ 
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| 


| 


. 
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MIS... 
Then i, C#far ant he knit together If T 
were to divine of chis unity, I would not pro- 
pheſy ſo, . Shakſpeare, 
The prophets theteof divine for money. Mic. 


2. To feel xe; > FIG 


Suggeſt'but truth to my divining thoughts, 
This pretty tad will prove our country's blifs. 


Shakſperre, 
3. To conjeAture ; to gueſs. | 
The beſt of commentators can but gueſs at his 
meaning; none can be certain the has divzined 
rightly, Dryden. 
He took it with a bow, and ſdon di 
The ſeeming toy was not for nought deſign'd. 
Dryden, 
In-change of torment would be edfe ; 
Could you divine what lovers bear, 
Even you, Prometheus, would confeſs 
There is no vulture like deſpair. Granville. 


Divi/xELY. adv. from divine.) 
1. By the agency or influence of 'Gvd. 


Faith, as we uſe the word, called commonly 
divine faith, bas to do with no propofitions but 
. thoſe which are ſuppoſed: to be trartrely 3 "IN 
orke, 
This topick wos very 'fitly and divincly made 
uſe of by our apoſtle, in his conference with 
philoſophers, and the inquiſitite people of Athens. 
| Bentley, 
2. Excellently ; in the ſupreme degree. 
The Grecians moſt divinely have given to the 
active petfettion of men, a name exprefiing both 
beauty and goodneſs. Hooker, 
She fair, divinely fair l fit love for gods. 


: Milton, 
Exalted Socrates ! Hu brave 

Injur'd he fell, - and dying he forgave; 

Tov noble for revenge. Creech, 


- Dryamn. \ 3. In a manner noting a deity. 


His golden horns'appear'd, 
That on the forehead ſhone divinely bright, 
And o'er the banks diffus'd a yellow light. 
” Addiſon, 
Drvi/nensss.'n, /. [from tivine.] 
1. Divinity .z-patticipation of the divine 
nature. 
Is it then impoſſible to diftinguiſh the dinine- 
neſs of this book from tbat-which- is humane? 
Grew, 


2. Excellenee in the ſupreme degree. 


By Jupiter, an angel! or, if not, 
An carthly paragon: behold dirinencſs 
No elder than a boy. - Shakſpeare, 
Divi'Nes. 2. / 22 divine. ] 
1. One that profeſſes divination, or the 


art of revealing occult things by ſuper- 


natural 'means. 

This drudge of the devil, this diviner, laid 
claim to me, called me Dronio, and ſwore I was 
aſſured to her; told me what privy marks I had 
about me. Shak ſpeare, 

Expelled his oracles, and common temples of 
deluſion, the devil runs into corners, exerciſing 
meaner trumperies, and acting his deceits in 
witches, magicians d#2/12r5, and ſuch inferior ſe- 
ducers. Brown's FVulgar Errours, 

2. ConjeQnrer; gucſſer. 

If he himſelf be conſcious of nothing he then 
thought on, he muſt be a notable diner of 
thoughts, that can aſſure him that he was think» 
ing. Locke, 

Divr'NEREss8. n. / [ from diviner.] A pro- 
pheteſs; a woman profeſſing divina- 
tion. 

The mad d:vinereſs had plainly writ, 

A time ſhould come, but many ages yet, 
In which ſiniſter deſtinies ordain 
A dame ſhould-drown with all her feather'd train, 
Dryden, 
Divi'niTy. n. /. [ divinite, Fr. divinitasy 
Lat.] 


DIV 


1. Participation of the nature and excel- | 
-- lence of God.; deity; godhead. | 


As with new wine intoxicated both, 
They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 
Divinity within them breeding wings, - 
Wherewith to ſcorn the earth. Milton. 
When he attributes divinity to other things 
than God, it is only a divinity-by way of parti- 
-  Cipation. | .  Stilling feet. 
2. God; the Deity ; the Supreme Being; 
the Cauſe of cauſes. 21 
Tis the Divinity that ſtirs within us, 
'Tis Heav'n itſelf that points, out an heteaſter, 
And intimates eternity to man. - Addiſ1n. 
3. Falſe god. | | . 
Vain idols, deities that ne'er before 
In Ifrael's lands had fix d their dire abodes, 
Beaſtly divinities, and droves of gods. Vier. 
4. Celeſtial being. ok. 
God doubtleſs can govern this machine he 
could create, by more direct and eaſy methods 
than employing theſe ſubſervient divinities. 
1 Cheyne. 
5. The ſcience of divine things; theology. 
Hear him but reaſon in divinity, . i | 
And, all admiring, with an inward wiſh 
| You would defire the king were made a prelate. 
hoe Shakſpeare. 


| Truſt not my age, 
My reverence, calling, nor divinity, 

If this ſweet lady lie not guiltleſs here 
' Under ſome biting errour. Shakſpeare. 
Among hard words I number thoſe which are 
peculiar to divinity, as it is a ſcience, Swife. 
6. Something ſupernatural, _ 

They ſay there is divinity in odd numbers, 
either in nativity, chance, or death. Shatkſp. 
DIVI'SIBLE. adj. | divifibilis, Latin. 
Capable of being divided into parts; 
diſcerptible ; ſeparable. | 

When we frame in our minds any notion of 
matter, we conceive nothing elſe but extenſion 
and bulk, which is impenetrable, or dirifible. 
and paſſive. Bentley, 
DivisisT'LIxv. a. /. [divifibilite, Fr.] The 
quality of admitting diviſion or ſepara 
tion of parts. | 

The moſt palpable abſurdities will preſs the 
aſſerters of infinite divi/ibility, Glanville. 

This will eaſily appear to any one, who will 
Jet his thoughts tooſe in the vaſt expanſion of 
ſpace, or divi/ibility of matter. Locke. 


Drvi's[BLENESS. 3. / [from divif6ble.] 
Diviũbility. 

Naturaliſts diſagree about the origin of motion, 
and the indefinite div iſibleneſi of matter. Boyle. 
Div1'si0N. n. /. [ diviſio, Latin.] 

1. The act of dividing any thing into 
parts. | 
2. The ſtate of being divided. 

Thou madeſt the ſpirit of the firmament, and 
commanded it to part aſunder, and to make a 
diviſion betwixt the waters. 
3- That by which any thing is kept apart ; 

partition, 5 | 
4. The part which is ſeparated from the 
reſt by dividing. 


U — „ „ 
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men, we obſerve that the diſcreet man, not the 
witty, guides the converſation. Addiſen. 
5. Diſunion ; diſcord ; difference. 
There was a dien among the people, be- 
eauſe of him. on. 
As to our divifions with the Romanifts, were 
our differences the product of heat, they would, 
like ſmall clefts in the ground, want but a cool 
ſeaſon to cement them, Decay of Piety. 


is diſtributed, 

In the dunn I have made, I have endea- 
- vyoured, the beſt I could, to govern myſelf by 
the diverfaty of matter. ke. 


7. Space between the notes of muſick, or 


2 [dras. 


If we look into communities and diviſions of 


6. One of the 20 into which a diſcourſe. 


\. 
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Expreſs the heads of your diviſions in as few | 
and clear words as you can, otherwiſe I never 
can be able to retain them, Swift. - 


parts of a muſical compoſure ; jult time. 
Thy tongue 

Makes Welſh as ſweet as ditties highly penn'd, 

Sung by a fair queen in a ſummer's bower, 

With raviſhing divi///on, to her lute. Shakſp. 
Our tongue will run diviſions in a tune, not 

miſling a note, even when our thoughts are totally 

engaged elſewhere, Glanville. 


8. Diſtinction. 
I will put a diviſion between my people and 
thy people. : Exodus, 
9. [In arithmetick.] The ſeparation or 
parting of any number or quantity 
given, into any parts aſſigned. Cocker. 
10. Subdiviſion ; diſlinction of the general 


into ſpecies. 
Abound 
In the 4i:://ion of each ſeveral crime, 
Acting it many ways. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 


Div1's08. u. / [ diviſor, Latin. ] The num- 
ber given, by which the dividend is di- 
vided; the number which ſhows how 
many parts the dividend is to be divided 
into. 5 

DIVO'RCE. z. /. [ divorce, Fr. from di- 
dortium, Latin.] 

1. The legal ſeparation of huſband and 


wife. 

Diwnrce is a lawful ſeparation of huſband and 
wife, made beiore a competent judge, on due 
cognizance had of the cauſe, and ſufficient proof 
made thereof. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

To reſtore the king, | 
He counſels a divorce, a loſs of her, 
That like a jewel has hung twenty years 
About l:is neck, yet never loſt her luſtre. 
Shakſpeare's Henry viii. 

He had in his eye the divorce which had paſſed 
betwixt the emperor and Scribonia, Dryden. 
2, Separation; diſunion. | 

Such motions may occaſion a farther alienation 
of mind, and divorce of affections, in her, from 
my religion. | King Charles. 

Theſe things, to be a baſtard, and to be born 
out of lawful wedlock, are convertible the one 
with the other; and 'tis hard to make divorce 
between thoſe things that are ſo near in nature to 
each other, as being convertible terms. Ayliffe, 


3. The ſentence by which a marriage 1s 
diſſolved. 


4. The cauſe of any penal ſeparation. 
Go with me, like good angels, to my end; 
And, as the long divorce of Reel falls on me, 
Make of your prayers one ſweet ſacrifice, 
And lift my ſoul to licav'n. Shakſpeare. 


To Divo'rce. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſeparate a huſband or wife from the 


other. 


lence. 
Were it conſonant unto reaſon to divorce theſe 
two ſentences, the former of which doth ſhew 
how the latter is reſtrained, and, not marking the 
former, to conclude by the latter of them? 
Hooter. 

The continent and the iſland were continued 
together, within men's remembrance, by a 
drawbridge 5 but are new divorced by the down- 
fallen cliffs. Care's Survey of Cornwall, 
So ſeem'd her youthful ſoul not eas'ly forc'd, 


"—_ 


3. To ſeparate from another, 

If thou wert not glad, 
| 'I would divorce me from thy mother's tomb, 
Sepulch'ring on adultreſs. 


| 


2. To force aſunder; to ſeparate by vio- | 


Or from ſo fair, ſo ſwezt a ſeat divorc'd, Waller, 


- Shakſpeare, 
If ſo be it were poſſible, that all other orna- 


. DIV 


fect jon, nevertheleſs the mind that ſhould poſa 
ſeſs them, divorced from piety, could be but a 
ſpectacle of commiſeration. Hooker, 
4. To take away ; to put away. 
I dare not make myſelf ſo guilty, 
To give up willingly that noble title 
Your maſter wed me to: nothing but death 
Shall e'er divorce my dignities. Shakſpeare, 
Aerial paſture the lungs with gentle force 
Conſtant embrace by turns, by turns divorce. 
. Blackmore, 


Divo'scEMENT. n. /, [from divorce, ] 


Divorce; ſeparation of marriage. 
Write her a bill of divorcement, and give it in 
her hand, and ſend her out of his houſe. Deut. 


Drvo'scer. 3 from divorce.] The 
perſon or cauſe which produces divorce 
or ſeparation, 


Death is the violent eſtranger of acquaintance, 
the eternal divorcer of marriage. Drimmond, 


DruRE'TICK. adj. L .] Having 
the power to provoke urine, 

Drureticks are decoctions, emulſions, and oils 
of emollient vegetables, that relax the urinary 
paſſages; ſuch as relax ought to be tried before 
ſuch as force and ſtimulate. Thoſe emollients 
ought to be taken in open air, to hinder them 
from perſpiring, and on empty ſtomachs. 

Arbuthnst.. 

Graceful 2 ſhe moderates the reins, 

And whiſtles ſweet her diuretick ſtrains. Young, 


DIU'/RNAL. adj. [ diurnus, Latin.] 
1. Relating to the day. 

We obſerve in a day, which is a ſhort year, 
the greateſt heat about two in the afternoon, 
when the ſun is paſt the meridian, which is the 
diurnal ſolſtice, and the ſame is evident from the 
thermometer, Brown's Vulgar Errwrg. 

Think, ere this diurnal ſtar | 
| Leave cold the night, how we his gather'd beams 
Reflected, may with matter ſere foment. Milton. 


2. Conſtituting the day. 
Why does he order the diurnal hours 
To leave earth's other part, and riſe in ours? 
Prior, 
3. Performed in a day; daily; quoti- 
dian. | f 
The prime orb, 
Incredible how ſwift, had thither rowl'd 
Diurnal. Milton. 
The diurnal and annual revolution of the ſun 
have been, from the beginning of nature, con- 
ſtant, regular, and univerſally obſervable by all 
mankind. Locke, 


nal ; a day-book. 
Div'RNALLY. adv. 
Daily; every day. | 

As we make the enquiries, -we- ſhall d hei 

communicate them to the publick. Tatler, 
DivTv'RNITY. . /. [ diuturnitas, Lat.] 
Length of duration. 

Such a coming, as it might be ſaid that that 
generation ſnould not paſs till it was fulfilled, 
they needed not ſuppoſe of ſuch diuturnity. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To DIVU'LGE. v. a. [divzulgo, Lat.] 
1. To publiſh; to make publick ; to re- 
veal to the world. 3 

Men are better contented to have their com- 
mendations ſuppreſſed, than the contrary much 
divulged. | Hooker , 

I will pluck the veil of modeſty from the ſo 
ſeeming miſtreſs Page, and divulge Page himſelf 
for a ſecure and wilful Aeon. Shakſpeare, 

Theſe anſwers, in the filent night receiv'd, 
The king himſelf divulg*d, the land believ'd. 

| Dryden, 

You are deprived of the right over your own 
ſentiments, of the privilege of every human crea= 
ture, to dirulge or conceal them. Pepe. 


[ from diurnal.) 


| ments of mind might be had in their full per- 


| The cabinets of the ſick, and the cloſets of the 


Driv'kNAL. 1. . [diurnal, Fr.] A jour- 


| 
| 


D O 
dead, have been ranſacked to publiſh private let- 


ters, and divulge to all mankind the moſt ſecret 
ſentiments of friendſhip. Pope. 


2. To proclaim; to declare by a publick 
act. by 
This is true glory and renown, when God, 
Lookirig on th” earth, with approbation marks 
The juſt man, and dig ee him through heav'n 
To all his angels, who with true applauſe _ 


Recount his praiſes. Miltn. 


Drvvu't.cer, n. ſ. [from divulge.] A 


- VIEW, 92 ä 
I think not any thing in my letters could tend 
| ſo much to my reproach, as the odious divulging 
of them did to the infamy of the divulgers. 
| ring King Charles, 
Divv'L$10N. n. ,. [divulſio, Lat.] The 
act of plucking away. 
Ariſtotle, in his Ethicks, takes up the conceit 
of the beaver, and the divulſion of his teſticies. 
N % Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
To DzxN. v. a. [This word ſeems cor- 
. rupted from dight.] To dreſs to deck; 
to rig out. A low word. 
*Your ladyſhip fifts up the ſaſh to be ſeen; _ 
For ſure I had dizer'd you out like a queen. 


publiſher ; one that expoſes to publick 


: 
* 


ä Swift. 
D1'zzaRD. of [from dizzy.] A block- 
head; a fool. Dis. 


D1'zz1NE8s. n. /. [from dizzy. ] Giddi- | 


neſs 3 whirl in the head. 

Fixed ſeriouſneſs heats the brain in ſome to 
diſtraction, and cauſeth an aching and dix xincſi 
in ſounder heads. l | Glanville. 

DIZZY. adj. I dirr, vipiz, Saxon. | 
1. Giddy; vertiginous ; having in the 
head the ſenſation of turning round. 

All on a ſudden miſerable pain | 
Surpris'd thee, dim thine eyes, and dizzy ſwam 
In darkneſs. . 5 Milton, 

2, Cauſing giddineſs. 
How fearful 
And dizzy tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low ! Shak. 
3. Giddy ; thoughtleſs. 

What followers, what retinue canſt thou gain ? 
Or at thy heels the dizzy multitude, | 
Longer than thou canſt feed them on thy coſt ? 

| =, Milton. 

To Dvzzy. v., 4. from the adjective.] 

To whirl round; to make giddy. 

Not the dreadful ſpout, 

Which ſhipmen do the hurricano call, 

Shall dix zy with more clamour Neptune's ear 

In his deſcent, than ſhall my prompted ſword 

Falling on Diomede. | Shakſpeare, 

To divide him inventorially, would dizzy the 
arithmetick of memory. Shakſpeare, 


To DO. v. a. Thou deft, he doth or does; 
. preter. did; part. paſl. dona don, Sax. 
doen, Dutch. ] | 


1. To practiſe or act any thing good or 
bad. 


Thou haſt dene evil above all that were before 
thee. 1 Rings. 
Flee evil, and de good. P/alms, 
2. To perform; to achieve, 
They help, who hurt ſo ſmall; .. 

And he hath nothing dene, that det not all. 
5 Daniel. 
Learn to live well, that thou mayſt die ſo too; 
To live and die is all we have to ds. Denham. 
What is the reaſon a man's arm won't ſmile 
and frown, and d all the intellectual poſtures of 


the countenance ? Collier. 
3. To execute; to diſcharge. 
May one, that is a herald and a prince, 
Do a fair meſſage to his kingly ears? Shakſp. 


D O 


Pindarus is come 


| 


they might ds thelr Conſciences. 


5. To tranſact. 


no, he waved indifferently 'twixt 
neither gobd nor harm. 


That may to thee do eaſe, and grace 
Speak to me. 


laſt effort: commonly in the 
paſſionate interrogation. 


another. 


I know what God will do for me. 
Ads of mercy done to the poor, 


ſelf. 
9. To exert; to put forth. 


nature. 


It is much that a jeſt with a ſad 
with a fellow that never had the 
ſhoulders. 


1 though he would not acknowledge 
nothing with him, . 


head; 


dead. 
13. To finiſh; to end. 


As for this mercy, 


Shall never ſee his pardon. 


read, 


nelude; to ſettle. 
their work and din'd. 


14. F 


15. ut. 8 
, Warwick, who ſhould 4s 
1 The lord Aubrey Vere 

Was done to death, 


7 


To do you falutation from his maſter. 
The jury prayed of the ſenate a guard, that 


The thing was not done in a corner, 


6. To produce any effett to another. 
If he did not care whether he had their love or 


If there be Iny goad thing to be done, 


| What will ye do in the end thereof? 
8. To perform for the benefit 


Shakſp. 


Bacon, 


4. To cauſe. This ſtructure is obſolete. 


A fatal plague which many did to dye. Spenſer. 

Nought can quench mine inly flaming fide, 
Nor ſea of liquor cold, nor lake of mire, 
Nothing but death can do me to reſpire. Fairy Q. 


As, 


doing them 
Shakſpearec. 


Thou haſt, Sebaſtian, done good feature ſhame, 


Shakſpeare. 


to me, 
Shakſpeate, 


'Tis true, I did ſo; nor was it in vain: 
| She did me right, and ſatisfied my vengeance. 


* Rowe. 


Vou do ber too much honour : ſhe hath nei- 
ther ſenſe nor taſte, if ſhe dares to refuſe you. 


Swift, 


7. To have recourſe to; to praftiſe as the 


form of a 


Jerem. 
or hurt of 


Samuel. 


ſhall be ac- 


cepted and rewarded as dane to our Saviour him- 


| Atterbury, 


Do thy diligence to come ſhortly unto me. 


2 Timothy. 


10. To manage by way of intercourſe or 
dealing; to have bufineſs ; to deal. 


I have. been deterred by an indiſpoſitivn from 
having much to de with teams of ſo dangerous a 


Boyle. 


What had I to de with kings and courts ? 
My humble lot had caſt me far beneath them, 


Rowe. 


11. To gain; to effect by influence, 


brow will do 
ache in his 


b Shakſpeare. | 
His queen, notwithſtanding ſhe had preſented 
him with divers children, and with a crown alſo, 


it, could 4 
Bacon. 


12. To make any thing what it 1s not. 
Of with the crown, and with the crown his 


And whilſt we breathe, take him to ds him 


Shakſpeare, 


Which he intends fur Lear and for Cordelia, 
The battle done, and they within our power, 


| Shakſpear e. 


Go to the reading of ſome part of the New 
Teſtament, not careleſsly, or in haſte, as if you 
had a mind to have done; but attentively, as to 
be able to give ſome account of What you have 


Duppa. 


Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was dee, 
To their huge pots of boiling pulte would run. 


Drygen. 


Prior. 


the duke to 
Shakſpeare. 


$ hakſpeare. 


is done, there is no man can ſerve his 
better than by ſerving God. Tillotſon. 


| 


| 
| 


| 
| 


— 


| 


| 


N 


> 


Do. 

16. The phraſe, what to nb with, ſighi- 
fies how to beſtow ; what uſe to make 
of ; what courſe to take ; how to em- 

© ploy; which way to get rid of. 

Men are many times brought to that extremity 
that if it were not for God, they would not know 


what to do with themſelves, or how to enjoy 
themſelves for one hour. Tillotſon, 


To Do. v. n. ' 
1. To act or behave in any manner well or 


Unto this day they do after the former man- 
ners: they fear not the Lord, neither de they 
after the law and commandment which the Lord 
commanded the children of Jacob. 2 Kings. 

As every prince ſhould govern as he would de- 
fire to be governed, ſo every ſubject ought to 
obey as he would defire to be obey ed, according 
to the maxim of doing as we would be dene by. 

FS 3 p 3 Temple. 

2. To make an end; to conclude : only 
in the compound preterit. | 

You may ramble a whole day, and eyery mo- 
ment diſcover ſomething new; but when you 
have done, you will have but a confuſed notion 
of the place. HS petfatur. 

3. To ceaſe to be concerned with; to 

| ceaſe to care about; to deſiſt from no- 

tice or practice: only in the compound 
preterit. 


No men would make ule of dilunited parties ä 


to deſtroy one. body, unleſs they were ſure to 
maſter them when they had done with them. 
| 1 Stillingfleet. 
I have done with Chaucer, when I have an- 
ſwered ſome objections. Dseden. 
We have not yet done suit hi aſſenting to propo- 
ſitions at firſt hearing, and underſtanding their 
terms. ; : | Locke, 
Having done with ſuch amuſements, we give 
up what we cannot diſown. - - 3 
4. To fare; to be with regard to ſickneſs 
Cm. | 


Good woman, how deff thou ? 1 
The better that it pleaſes your good worthip 
to aſk, . Shakſpeare, 


5+ To ſucceed ; to fulfil a purpoſe. 
Come, 'tis no matter ; we ſhall do without him, 

\ * Auadiſon. 

Lou would do well to prefer a bill againſt al 
kings and parliaments ſince the conqueſt; and, 
if that won't de, challenge the crown. Collier, 


6. To deal with, + | 
No man, who hath to do with the king, will 
think himſelf ſafe, unleſs you be his good angel, 
and guide him, : Bacon 
7. To Do is uſed for any verb, to ſave the 
repetition of the word: as, I Hall come, 
but if 1 do nut, go away; that is, if / 
come not. 
„ Thus painters Cupids paint, thus poets do 
A naked god, blind, young, with arrows two. 
: — _ Sidney, 
If any thing in the world deſerve our ſerious 
ſtudy and conſideration, thoſe principles of reli- 
gion do. | Tillorſon, 
Take all things which relax the veins; for 
what docs ſo prevents too vigorous a motion 
through the arteries, Arbutlhnot, 
8. Do 1s a word of vehement command 
or earneſt requeſt: 


make haſte, do. i 


If thou haſt loſt thy land, de not alſo loſe thy 
conſtancy ; and if thou mutt die a little ſooner, 


yet do not dic impatientiy. Tayler,* 
Looſe me.—I will free thee, 
— Ds, and I'll be thy flave. Dryden, 


9. To Do is put before verbs ſometimes 


as, belp Me, do 3 
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BEIGE nes ay an . — 


 expletively : as, J do love, or Þ love; 
T did love, or I loved. | 
The Turks do acknowledge God the Father, 
creator of heaven and earth, __ the firſt Per- 
ſon in the Trinity, though they deny the reſt. 
| acon's Holy War. 
This juſt reproach their virtue does excite, 
Dryden. 
Expletives their feeble aid d join, Pope. 
10. Sometimes emphatically : as, / do hate 
him, but will not <2rong him. 
Perdition catch my ſoul 
But I d love thee; aud when I love thee not, 
Chaos is come again. Shakſpeare. 
11. Sometimes by way of oppoſition : as, 
I did loue him, but ſcorn him now. 
To Doar. v. n. See 75 Dor. 
DO'CIBLE. adj. I deciis, Lat.] Trada- 
ble; docile z eaſy to be taught. 
The aſinine feaſt of ſow-thiftles and brambles 
is commonly ſet before them, as all the food aud 
entertainment of their tendereſt and maſt d5>le 


* Milton. 
Do'cryLENgss. n. / [from gocible.] 
Teachablenefs ; docility ; readineſs to 

learn. 
I might enlarge in commendation of the noble 
hound, as alſo of the dvcib/eneſs of dogs in ge- 
_ neral. Walten's Angler. 
DO'CILE. ach. [ dvcilis, Latin. ] 
1. Teachable; eaſily inſtructed; tracta- 


ble. 
ſoon grow accuſtomed to whatever they 
are mend and, being decile and traftable, are 
very uſcful. Pal Ellis Voyage; 
2. With 70 before the thing taught. 
Soon decile to the ſecret acts of ill, 
With ſmiles I could betray, with temper 12 
: vor. 
Doc LI rv. n. /. [docthts, Fr. from do- 
cilitat, Latin. ] Aptneſs to be taught; 
readineſs to learn. 
All the perfection they allowed his underſtand- 
ing was aptueſs and decility, and all that they at- 


wribyted to his will was 2 poſſibility to be vir- 


tuous. South. 
hat is more admirable than the fitneſs of 

every creature for uſe ? the docility of an ele- 
ant, and the infitiency of a camel for travelling 
deſarts ? Grew, 
Docx. n.-/. [vocca, Saxon. ] A plant; a 


weed, 

The ſpecies are ſeventeen, ten of which grow 
wild, ſeveral of them being uſed in medecine ; 
and the ſort called the oricatal. burdock, is ſaid 
to be the true rhubarb, Miller, 

Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough thiftles, keckſies, burs, 
- Lofing both beauty and utility. Shakſpeare. 
love for gentle Dermot fafter grows 
Than yon tall dock that riſes to thy noſe : 
Cut down the deck, "twill ſprout again; but 
know, 
Love rooted out, again will never grow. Swift, 


+ DOCK. »n. / 


1. The ſtump of the tail, which remains 
after docking. | 
2. The ſolid part of the tail. 

The tail of a great rhinoceros is not well de- 
fcribed by Bontius. The det is about half an 
inch thick, and two inches broad, like an apo- 
thecary's ſpatula. - | Grew's Muſeum, 

Dock. u. /. [as ſome imagine, of Ne. 
A place where water is let in or out at 
pleaſure, where ſhips are built or laid 
un. | 

The boatſwain and mariner may bring reli- 

gion to what deck they pleaſe. Hotel. 

There are dacks for their gallies and men of 
war, as. well as work-houfes tor all land and na- 
val pre parations. Addiſon. 


ö 


; 


D OC 
| To Docs. v. 4. [from dock, a tail. 
t. To cut off a tail, 


2. To cut any thing ſhort. 
One or two ſtood conſtant centry, who docked 


viſible net between the prince and ſuhject, 
through which nothing of value couldpaſs. Su. 


3. To cut off a reckoning ; to cut off an 
entail, 

4. To lay the ſhip in a dock. ; 

Do'cxtr. n. /. A direction tied upor 
goods ; a ſummary of a larger writing. 


Dis. 

DO'CTOR, . /. [doctor, Lat.] | 
1. Oue that has taken the higheſt degree 
in the faculties of divinity, law, or phy- 
dick, In ſome univerſities they . 
doctors of muſicx. In its original im- 
ports it means a man ſo well verſed in 
is faculty, as to be qualified to teach it. 


No woman had it, hut a civil decker, 
Who did refuſe three thoufand ducars of me, 
And begg'd the ring. Shakſpeare, 
Then ſtood there up one in the council, a 
Phariſee, named Gamaliel, a door of laws. A&s. 


2. A man ſkilled in any profeſſion, | 
Then ſubtle dc #ors feriptures made their pride, 


Caſuiſts, like cocks, ſlruck out cach other's eyes. 


Denham, 
Each proſelyte would vote his defor beſt, 
With abſolute excluſion to the reſt, Dryden. 


3. A phyſician ; one who undertakes the 
cure of diſeaſes. 
By med'cine life may be prolong'd, yet death 
Will ſeize the do&or too. 
How does your patient, dactor ?— 
— Not ſo fick, my lord, 
As ſhe is troubled with thick coming fancies, 
Shakſpeare. 
Children will not take thoſe medicines from 
the dofor's hand, which they will from a nurſe 
or mother. ev. of Tongue. 
To *pothecaries let the learn'd preſcribe, 
That men may die without a double bribe ; 
Let them, but under their ſuperiors, kill, 
When doctors firſt have fign'd the bloody bill. 
Dryden, 
He that can cure by recreation, and make plea- 
ſure the vehicle of health, is a doctor at it in good 
carneſt. Collier. 
In truth, nine parts in ten of thoſe who reco- 
vered, owed their lives to the ſtrength of nature 
and a good conſtitution, while ſuch a one hap- 
pened to be the doctor. Swift, 


Any able or learned man. 

The ſimpleſt perſon, that can but apprehend 
and ſpeak ſenſe, is as much judge of it as the 
greateſt doctor in the ſchool. Digby of Bodies. 

To Do'cTtor. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
phyſick; to cure: to treat with medi- 
cines. A low word. 

Doc rox ATL. adj. [doforalis, Lat.] Re- 
lating to tlie degree of a doctor. 

Do'cToORALLY. adv. [from doforal.] In 
manner of a doctor. 

The phy ſicians reſorted to him to touch his 
pulſe, and conſider of his diſeaſe doforally at 
their depurture. Hakewill. 

 Do'cTorsHlP. n. / [from dofor.] The 

rank of a doctor. 


Frem a ſcholar he became a fellow, and then 


all the graces and degrees, the proctorſhip and 
the dettorfhip. Clarendon. 


DocTr1'NAL. adj. [dofrina, Latin.) 
1. Contaimng doctrine, or ſomething for- 
mally taught. 


poſition, which ſhall be our ſubject. 


all favours handed down ; and ſpread a huge in- 


Shakſpeare. ' 


the preſident of the college, after he had received 


The verſe naturally affords us the dottrinal pro- 


* 


DOD 


2, Pertaining to the act or meant of teach- 


Fo this end tne word of God no otherwiſe 
ſerveth, than only in the nature of a deffrinal in- 
ſtrument. Hooker. 

What ſpecial.property or quality is that, which 
being ho where found but in ſermons, maketh 
them effectual to ſave ſouls, and leaveth all 
other defrina! means befides deſtitute of vital 
efkcacy ? Hooker, 
 DocTrI'NAL. n. . Something that is 
part of doctrine. 

Not ſuch as affent to eyery word in ſcripture, 
an be ſaid in doct᷑rinalt to deny Chriſt. South. 

DocTr1'NALLY, adv. [from dofrine.] 

In the form of doctrine; poſitively, as 

neceſſary to be held. 

Scripture accommodates itſelf to common 
opinions, and employs the ufual forms of ſpeech, 
without delivering avy thing d&&rina/ly concern- 
ing theſe points. Ray. 

Do'errINE. n. .. [dodring, Latin.) 
1. The principles or poſitions of any ſect 
or matter ; that which is taught. 

To make new articies of faith and die- 
trine, no man thinketh it lawfu} + new laws of 
government, what church ar commonwealth is 
there which maketh not, either at one timg or 
other, er. 

Ve are the ſons of clergy, who bring all theit 
doctrines ſairly to the light, and invite men witn 
free dom to examine them. Atterbury. 

That great principle in natural philoſaphby is 
the do dine of gravitation, or mutual tendency of 
all bodies toward cach other, atts, 

2. The act of teaching. 

L He ſaid unto them in his dog7rine. Afar k. 
\ Do'cumeyT. n. /. ¶ documentum, Latin. ] 
1. Precept; inſtruction; direction. 

It is a moſt neceſſary in ſtruction and dcumem 
for them, that as her majeſty made them diſpen- 
ſators of her favour, ſo it behoveth them to hs 
themſelves equal diſtributors. Bacon, 

Learners ſhould not be too much crawded with 
a heap or multitude of documents or ideas at one 
time. atts, 

2. Precept, in an ill ſenſe; a prongs inſo- 
lently authoritative, magiſterially dog- 
matical, ſolemaly trifling. 

Gentle inſinuations pierce, as oil is the moft 
penetrating of all liquors; but in T age 
cuments men think themſelves attacke , 4 ſtand 
upon their guard. Government of the Tongue. 

: it is 1 to digeſt ay documents of 
| cracking authors into ſeveral claſſes. Harvey, 


DO'DDER. 2. /. [#outeren, to ſhoot up, 


Dutch. Skinner. ] 

Dodder is à fingular plant: when it firſt ſhoots 
from the ſeed it has little roots, which pierce the 
earth near the roots of other plants; but the ca- 
pillaments of which it is formed ſoon after cling- 
ing about theſe plants, the roots wither away, 
From this time it propagates itſelf along the ſtalks 
of the plant, entangling itſelf about them. It has 
no leaves, but confifis of capillaments or ſtalks, 
browniſh with a caſt of red, which run to great 
lengths. They have tubercles, which fx them 
faſt down to the plant, and by means of which 
they abſorb the Juices deſtined for its nouriſh- 
ment. Hill. 


Do'pperED. adj, [from dodder.] Over- 
grown with dodder ; covered with ſu- 


'percreſcent plants. 

| Near the hearth a laurel grew, 

Dodder'd with age, whoſe buughs encompaſs 

round 

The houſchold gods, and ſhade the holy ground. 

* Dryden's Aneid, 
The peaſants were enjoin'd 
Sere-wood, and firs, and dodder'd oaks to find. 


Dopr'e AON. n. .. [ehr and via. 


A figure of twelve ſides. 


South, | 


| 5 \ 


Dryden's Fables. 
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DoDECATEMO'RION. 2. / Ce-. ] 

The twelfth part. 
'Tis dedecatemor ion thius deſcrib'd: 
Thrice ten degrees, which every ſign contains, 
Let twelve exhauft, that not one part remains z 
It follows ſtreight, that every twelfth confines 
Two whole and one half portion of the ſigns, 
| Creech. 

To Dobox. v. n. [probably corrupted 
from dag; to ſhift, and play fy tricks, 
like a dog. ] The word in al! its ſenſes 
is low and vulgar. 

1. Touſe craft; to deal with tergiverſa- 
tion; to play mean tricks; to uſe low 
ſhifts. 

If in good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly, it argues an 
earthly and ignoble mind, where we have appa- 
rently wronged, to higgle and dodge in the 
amends. Hale's Contemplation. 

The conſideration ſhould make men grow 
weary of dodging and ſhewing tricks with God. 

South, 

2. To ſhift place as another approaches, 

| For he had, any time this ten years full, 
Dodg'd with him betwixt Cambridge and tte 

Bull. Milton. 

3. To play faſt and looſe; to raiſe expec- 


tations and diſappoint them. 
You know my paſſion for Martha, and what 
a dance ſhe has led me; ſhe dodged with me 
above thirty years, Addiſon. 
The chaffering with diſſenters, and dodging. 
about this or t' other ceremony, is but like open- 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them a-jar, by 
which no more than one can get in at a time. 
: | Swift. 
Do'px1Nx. n. /. [duytken, Dutch. ] A doit- 
kin, or little doit; a contemptuous name 
for a low coin, | | 
I would not buy them for a dedkin, 
Lily's Grammar conſtrued. | 


Do'pman. n. The name of a fiſh. 
'Fiſh that-caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the craw-fith, the hodmandod or dodman, 
and the tortoiſe. a Bacon. 


Doe. n. /. [da, Saxon; daa, Daniſh ; 
dama, Latin.] A ſhe deer; the female 
of a buck. 

Then but forbear your food a lit®: while, 
While, like a dee, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. Shakſpeare*s As you like it. 
Bucks have horns, does none, Bacon's Nat, Ii. 
The feartul doe 
And fly ing Rag amidit the greyhounds go. 
Dryden's Firgil. | 

Dos. 1. /. [from To do.] A feat; what 

one has to do; what one can perform. 

No ſooner he does peep into 

The world, but he has done his doe. 
Do'es. n. /. [from To do.] 


I. One that does any thing good or bad. 

So foul a thing, O! thou injuſtice art, 
That tort'reſt both the deer and diſtreſt. | 

| Daniel. 

It may be indeed a publick crime, or a nati- 
onal milchief ; yet it is but a private act, aud the 
doer of it may chance to pay his head for his pre- 
ſumption, Scat. 

2. Actor; agent. 

Sith thus far we open the things that have 
been done, let not the principal deers themicives 
be forgotte . Hooker, 

3. Performer. 

One judgeth the prize to the beſt deer, of which 
they are no leſs glad than great princes are of 
triumphs. Sidney, 

4. An active, or buſy, or valiant perſon. 

Fear not my lord, we will not ſland to prate ; 
Talkers are no good ders : be afſur'd, 

We go to uſe our hands, and not our tongues, 
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Hudibras. 


1 


Shakſpeare, 
Vor, I. 
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They are great ſpeakers but ſmall doers ; greater 


in ſhew than in deed. / Anelles' Hiftory. 


5. One that habitnally performs or prac- 
ts... 

Be doers of the word, and not hearers only. 

| Common Prayer. 

In this we ſhew ourſelves weak, and unapt to 
be dcers of his will, in that we take upon us to 
be controllers of . his wiſdom, Hooker. 

Dore. The third perſon from do, for 
duth. 

Though lending to foreigners, upon uſe, doth 
not at all alter the balance of trade between thoſe 
countries, yet it docs alter the exchange between 
thoſe countries. Locle. 


To Dor. v. a. * do off. ] The word 
is in all its ſenſes obſolete, and ſcarcely 
uſed except by ruſticks ; yet it is a pure 
and commodious word. 


1. To put off dreſs. 
You have deceiv'd our truſt, 
And made us % our eaſy robes of peace, 
To cruſh our old limbs in ungentle ſteel. 
2 W Henry iv. 
De thoſe links. Milten's Agoniftes, 
Natwe, in awe to him, 
Had fd her gaudy trim, 
With her great maſter ſo to ſympathize, Milton, 
That judge is hot, and deffs his gown. 
-Dryden's Juvenal. 
Alcides doffs the lion's tawny hide. Rowe, 
2. To ſtrip; to deveſt of any thing. 


Why art thou troubled, Herod? What vain 
fear 


Thy blood-revolving breaſt dath move? 

Heav'n's king, who dsfſs himſelf our fleſh to 
wear, 

Comes not to rule in wrath, but ſerve in love. 

3 Craſta to. 

3. To put away; to get rid of. 

Vour eye in Scotland 

Would create ſoldiers, and make women fight, 
To de their dire diſtreſſes. Shakſp. Macbeth, 


4. To ſhift off; to delay; to refer to an- 
other time; to put off. 

Every day thou 4% me with ſome device, 
Iago; and rather keep'ſt from me all conveni- 
ency, than ſupplieſt me with the leaſt advantage 
of hope. Shakſprare's Othello, 

Away, I will not have to do with you— 
—Canſt thou ſo d me? Shakſpeare, 


DOG. n. /. [dogghe, Dutch; canis, Lat.] 
t. A domeſtic animal remarkably various 
in his ſpecies; compriſing the maſtiff, the 
ſpanicl, the bull-dog, the greyhound, 
x hound, the terrier, the cur, with 
many others. The larger fort are uſed 


as a guard; the leſs for ſports. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſ- 
fion : 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of theirmaſters, 
As knowing naught, like degy, but following. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
Why ſhould we not think a watch and piſtol 
as diſtin ſpecies one from another, as a horſe 
and a deg ? Lecke, 
The clumour roars of men, and boys ind dps. 
Thomſon. 
2. A conſtellation called Sirius, or Canicu- 


la, riſing and ſetting with the ſun during | 


the canicular days, or dogdays. 

Among the ſouthern conſtellations, two there 
are who bear thc name of the dog; the one in 
ſixteen degrees latitude, containing on the left 
thigh a ſtar of the firſt magnitude, uſualix called 
Procyon, or Anticanus. Brown's Fulgar t.rrowrs, 

It parts the twins and crab, the deg divides 
And Argo's keel that broke the frothy tides. a 

Creech, 
3. A reproachful name for a man, 
1 never heard a paſſion ſo confus'd, 


r 
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So ſtrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Jew did utter in the ſtreets, Shul/p, 

Beware of degs, beware of evil workers. 

Philippians. 

4+ To give or ſend to the Dogs; to throw 

away. . To goto the Dogs; to be ruined, 
deſtroyed, or devoured, 

Had whole Colepeper's wealth been hops aud 

hogs, 
Could he tumfe!f have ſent it to the dogs "4 
| pe. 
5. It is uſed as the term for the male of 
ſeveral ſpecies: as, the dog fox, the deg 
otter, 

If ever I thank any man, I'll thank you; but 
that they call compliments is like the encounter 
of two dog apes. | Shatſpeare. 

The ſame ill taſte of ſenſe will ſerve to join 
Dog foxes in the yoke, and ſheer the (wine. 

Dryden, 
6. Dog is a parttcle added to any thing, to 
mark meanneſs, or degeneracy, or worth- 
leſfneſs: as, dog roſe. 
To Dos. v. a. {om the noun. ] To hunt, 
as a dog, inſidiouſly and indefatigably. 

I have dogg'd him like his murtherer. Shakſp, 

I, his „* ſent him forth 
From courtly friends, with camping foes to live, 
Where death and danger dog the heels of worth. 


Skhakſpeare, 
Sorrow dogging fin, 
Afflictions ſorted. Herbert, 
I fear the dread events that dog them both, 


Leſt ſome ill-greeting touch attempt the perſon 
Of our renowned ſiſter. Milton. 
Theſe ſpiritual joys are degged by no ſad 
ſequels, \ Glanville, 
1 have been purſued, dogged, and way-haid 
through ſeveral nations, and even now ſcarce 
think myſelf ſecure. Pope. 


Hate dogs their riſe, and inſult mocks their 
fall. Jani of Human Nes. 
Doo-risneR. n. / [dog and fiſber.] A 
kind of fiſh. | | 
The dog-fifher is good againſt the falling ſick- 
neſs. . Walton, 
DoG-TEETH. u. ſ. [dog and teeth.} The 
teeth in the human head next to the 
grinders ; the eye- teeth. 

The beſt inſtruments for dividing of herbs 
are inciſor- teeth; for cracking of hard ſubſtances, 
as bones and nuts, grinders, or mill teeth; for 
dividing of fleſh, ſharp-pointed or dogteerh, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
DoG-TR1CK. n. /, [dog and trieb.] An ill 
turn; ſurly or brutal treatment. 
Learn better manners, or I ſhall ſerve you a 
dog-trick ; I'll make you know vour rider, 
Dryden's Don Sehaſitan. 
Do'craxe. n. /. [dog and bane.) A plant. 
Tiller. 
DoGBERRY-TREF. A kind of cherry. 
Do'cgoLT. . / [dog and 5%t.] Of this 

word I know not the meaning, unleſs 1. 
be, that when meal or flower is fitted or 
bolted to a certain degree, the coarſer 
part is called igel, or flower for ds. 

His only folace was, that now 
His digg fortune was to low, 
That either it muilt quickly end, 
Or turn abot again, and mend. TInaths a: 
Do cnRIAR. n. /. | deg and briar.) The 
briur that bears the hip; the cynoſbaton. 


Do's CHEAP. adj. | dog and cheap.] Cheap 
as dog's meat; cheap as the offal bought 
for dogs. 

Guod ore of harlots, ſay you, ard dogcheap 7 

7 Dryden. 

Do';vavs. . / [dog and days.) The 

days in which the 88 riſes and {ets 
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with the ſun, vulgarly reputed unwhole- 


ſome. 
Nor was it more in his 


Clarendon. 


without warmth. 


Do'opraw. nf. [dog and draw.] A ma- 


nifeſt deprehenſion of an offender —_—_ 


veniſon in the foreſt, when he is found 


drawing after a deer by the ſcent of a 


hound which he leads in his hand. 
Cowell. 


Docs. u. , [dege, Italian.] The title of 


the chief magiſtrate of Venice and Ge- 
noa. 


Doria has a ſtatue at the entrance of the d ges 


palace, with the title of deliverec of the com- 
monwealth. Addiſon. 


Door is R. . /. [from dog and G9. An- 


other name for a * 1 
is part of the jaw of a ſhark, or dg. 
* : Wo kward, 
Do'orLy. n. J. [dog and fly. ] A voracious 
biting fly. 
Thump-buckler Mars began, 
And at Minerva with a lance of braſs he head- 
long ran; 
Theſe vile words uſhering his blows, Thou dog- 
i. , what's the cauſe 
Thou makeſt gods fight thus? Chapman's Iliad. 
Doc ED. adj. [from dag. ] Sullen; ſour; 
moroſe; ill-humoured; gloomy. 
Your uncle muſt not know but you are dead : 
I'n fill theſe azgged ſpies with falſe reports. 
Skakſpeare's King John. 
Degged York, that reaches at the moon, 
Whoſe over-weening arm I have pluck'd back, 
By falfe accuſe doth level at my life. Sha#ſp. 
Few miles on horſeback had they jogged, 
But fortune unto them turn'd dogged. Hudibras, 


Do'668DLy. adv. [from dogged. ] Sullen- 
ly; gloomily ; ſourly; moroſely. 

Do'cGepNEss. n. / [from dogged.) 
Gloom of mind; ſullenneſs; moroſeneſs. 

Do'cGtr. n. / [from dog, for its mean- 
neſs. Skinner.] A ſmall ſhip with one 
maſt, 


Do'GGtrtL. adi. [from dog. ] Looſed 
from the mcatures or rules of regular 
poetry; vile; deſpicable; mean: uſed 
of verſes. . 

Then baften Og and Doeg to rehearſe, 
Two fools that crutch their feeble ſenſe on verſe; 

Who by my muſe to all ſucceeding rimes 
Shall live, in ſpite of their own aezg're/ rhymes. 
Dryden. 
Your wit burleſque may one ſtep higher climb, 
And in his ſphere may judge ul! degg”re/ rhyme, 
Dryden. 
It is a diſpute among the criticks, whether 
burleſque poetry runs b*it in heroick verſe, like 


that of the Diſpenſary; or in deggrel, like that 


of Hudibras. Adiſen's SpeFator, 
Do'6GEREL. n. / Mean, deſpicable, 


worthleſs verſes. 
The hand and head were never loſt of thoſe 
Who dealt in degg* rel, or who pin'd in proſe. 


ryden'”s Juvenal. 


The vileſt digg' re! Grubſtreet ſends 
Will paſs for yours with foes and friends. 
Swift. 
Do's 6 18H, adj. [from dog.] Churliſh; 
brutal. 


Do'cytearTED. adj. [dog and Heart.] 
Cruel; pitileſs; malicious. 

His unkindneſs, 
That ſtript hei from his benediRion, turn'd her 
To foreign caſualtics, gave her dear rights 
To his 4g carte daughters. Shakfſpearc, 
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der to be without 
| wp otion and titles, than for a healthy man to 
t in the ſun, in the brighteſt dogdays, and remain 


DOG 
Do'cnor E. n. ,. [dog and hole.) A vile 


hole; a mean habitation, 
France is a doghole, and it no more merits the 
tread of a man's foot: to the wars. Shatſpeare. 
But could you be content to bid adicu 
To the dear playhouſe, and the players too, 
Sweet country ſeats are purchas'd ev'ry where, 
With lands and gardens, at lefs price than here 
You hire a darkſome dogho/e by the year. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Reverſe your ornaments, and hang them all 
On ſome patch'd doghele ex d with ends of wall. 
> R906 
Do'ckexnNEL. n. / 


little hut or houſe for dogs. 
A certain nobleman, beginning with a dog- 
Fennel, never lived to finiſh the palace he had con- 
trived. Dryden. 
I am defired to recommend a dogtennel to any 
that thall want a pack. 


| Do'cLovse, n. / [dog and ue. An 


ö 


| 


inſect that harbours on dogs. 


DO'GMA. n. /. (Latin. ] 
1, Eſtabliſhed principle; doctrinal no- 
tion. | 
Our poet was a ſtoick philoſopher, and all his 
moral ſentences are drawn from the dogmas of that 
ſe, Dryden, 
2. [In canon law.] Dogma is that deter- 
mination which conſiſts in, and has a 
relation to, ſome caſuiſtical point of 
doctrine, or ſome doctrinal part of the 
chriſtian faith. Ayliffe's Parergon. 


Docma'TICAL. ? adj. from dogma. ] Au- 
Dos MA Tick. thorative; magiſterial; 
poſitive; in the manner of a philoſo- 
pher laying down the firſt principles of 

a ſect. 8 
The dim and bounded intelle& of man ſeldom 
proſperouſly adventures to be dogmatical about 


things that approach to infinite, whether in vaſt- 
neſs or littleneſs. Beyle. 


laid by my natural diffidenee and ſcepticiſm 


for a while, to take up that degmatical way whicl. 
is ſa much his character. Dryden. 
Learning gives us a diſcovery of our ignorance, 


and keeps us from being a” and dogmas- | 
olli 


tical in our determinations. Collier on Pride. 

Criticks write in a poſitive degmatict way, 

without either language, genius, or imagination. 

SpeFator. 

One of theſe authors is indeed ſo grave, ſen- 

tentious, dogmatical a rogue, that there is no en- 

during him. Swwifr. 

Docma'TICALLY. adv. [from dogmati- 
cal.) Magiſterially ; politively. 

I ſhall not preſume to interpoſe dogmatica/ly in 


a controverſy, which I look never to fee decided. 
| | f South. 


DocMa'TiCALNESs. n. /. [from dogmati- | 
cal.) The quality of being dogmatical ; [ 


magiſterialneſs ; mock authority. 


Do q MATIs r. n. /. [ dogmatifte, Fr.] A ma- 
giſterial teacher; a poſitive aſſerter; 2 
bold advancer of principles. 

I could deſcribe the vanity of bold opinion, 


which the Jogmatijfis themſelves demonſtrate in all 
the controverſies they are engaged in. Galle. 


A dogmatiſt in religion bs not a great way off 


from a bigot, and is in. high danger of growing 
up to be a bloody perſecutor. 


To Do'c6MaT1zZE. v. n, [from dogma.] 
To aſſert N ; to advance with- 
out diſtruſt; to teach magiſterially. 

Theſe, with the pride of dogmatizing ſchools, 
Impos'd on nature arbitrary rules; 
Forc'd her their vain inventions to obey, 
And move as learned frenzy trac'd the way. 
Blackmore. 


dog and kennel.) A 


Tatler. ; 


— 


Watts. | 


DOI 


n 1. /. [from dogmatize.)] 


An aſſerter; a magiſterial teacher; a 
bold advancer of opinions. 

Such opinions, being not entered into the con- 
feſſions of our church, are not properly chargeable 
either on papiſts or proteſtants, but on purticular 
dogmatizers of both parties, ammond, 


Do c ROSE. n. / [deg and rec.] The 
flower of the hip. a 


Of the rough or hairy excreſcence, thoſe on the 
briar, or dagreſe, are a good inſtance. Derham. 


Do'csLEEty. n. /. [dog and flrep.} Pre- 
tended ſleep. 

Juvenal indeed mentions a drowſy huſband, 
who raiſed an eſtate by ſnoring; but then he is 
repreſented to have ſlept what the common peo- 
ple call dog /leep. Addiſon, 

Do'6SMEAT. n. ſ. [dog and meat.] Re- 
fuſe ; vile ſtuff; offal like the fleſh ſold 
to feed dogs. 

His reverence tought of me the flower of all 

the market; theſe are but dogſmeat to em. 
Dryden, 
Do'6sTaR, n. /. [dog and far; canicula, 
Lat.] The ſtar which gives the name 
to the dogdays. 


All ſhun the raging dogſfar's ſultry heat 
And from the half-unpeopled an — 


Addiſon, 
Do osroor h. n. J. [from dig and tooth.) 
A plant. Miller. 


Doc rROr. 1. / [dog and trot.] A gen- 
tle trot like that of a dog. 
This ſaid, they both advanc'd, and rode 
A dogtrat through the bawling crowd. Hudibras_ 


Docwt'ary. adj. 1458 and weary.} 
Tired as a dog; exceſſively weary. 
Oh, maſter, maſter, I have watch'd ſo long, 
That I'm dogweary. Shakſpeare, 


Do's woop. . . A ſpecies of cornelian 
cherry, e 


Doi“LVY. n. . A ſpecies of woollen ſtuff, 


ſo called, I ſuppoſe, from the name of 
the firſt maker. 


We thould be as weary of one ſet of acquaint- 
ance, though never ſo good, as we are of one (uit, 
thougb never ſo fine: a fool, and a diy uf, 
would now and then find days of grace, and be 
worn for variety, Congreve's Way of the World. 


Do'tnGs. u. .. [from To do. This word 
has hardly any ſingular. ] 


1. Tang done; events; tranſactions. 
have but kill'd a fly.— 
— But how if that fly lad a father and mother? 
How would he hang his ſlender gilded wings, 
And buz lamented deings in the air! Shatſp. 


2, Feats; actions: good or bad. 
The next degree was to mark all Zelmane's 
doings, ſpeeches, and faſhions, and to take them 
unto herſelf, as a pattern of worthy proceeding. 
h Sidney, 
If I'm traduc'd by tongues which neither know 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing, let me ſay 
*Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 
That virtue muſt go through. Shakſpeare, 
At length a reverend fire among them came, 
And of their dings great diſlike declar'd, 
And teſtified againſt their ways. 


3. Behaviour; conduct. 
Never the earth on his round ſhoulders bare 
A maid train'd up from high or low degree, 
That in her doings better could compare 
Mirth with reſpect, few words with curteſy. 
Sidney, 


Milton, 


4. Conduct; diſpenſation. 
Dangerous it were for the feeble brains of man 
to wade far into the doings of the Moſt High. 
Hooker, 


D 0 U. 
5. Stir; buſtle; tumult. | | 


Shall there be then, in the mean while, no 
doings ? Hooker. 
6. Feſtivity; merriment: as, jolly do- 
ings. : 
7. This word is now only uſed in a ludi- 
crous ſenſe, or in low mean language. 
After ſuch miraculous doings, we are not yet 


in a condition of bringing France to our terms. 
Swift, 


Dor. n. /. [duyt, Dutch; doyght, Erſe.] 
A ſmall piece of money. 
When they will not give a doit to relieve a lame 
beggar, they will lay out ten to ſee a dead Indian. 
| Sha#ſpeare's Tempeſt. 
In Anna's wars a ſoldier, poor and old, 
Had dearly earn'd a little purſe of gold; 
Tir'd with a tedious march, one Juckleſs night 
He ſlept, poor dog! and loſt it to a doir, Pope. 


DOLE. n=. /. [from deal; dælan, Sax. ] 
1. The a& of diſtribution or dealing. 
It was your preſurmiſe, 
That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop. 
Shakſpeare. 
The perſonal fruition in any man cannot reach 
to feel great riches: there is a cuſtody of them, 
or a power of dole and donative of them, or a 
fame of them, but no ſolid uſe to the owner. 
Bacon. 
At her general dole, 
Each receives his ancient ſoul. Cleaveland. 
2. Any thing dealt out or diſtributed. 
Now, my maſters, happy man be his dele, 
ſay I; every man to his buſineſs. Shakſpeare, 
Let us, that are unhurt and whole, 
Fall on, and happy man be *s do/e. 


3. Proviſions or money diſtributed in cha- 


rity. 

They had ſuch firm dependence on the day, 
That need grew pamper'd, and forgot to pray; 
So ſure the dee, ſo ready at their call, 

They ſtood prepar'd to ſee the manna fall. 
Dryden, 
Clients of old were ſeaſted; now a poor 
Divided dee is dealt at th* outward door, 
Which by the hungry rout is ſoon diſpatch'd. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. Blows dealt out. 
What if his eye-fight, for to Iſracl's God 
Nothing is hard, by miracle reſtor'd, 
He now be dealing dale among his foes, 


And over heaps of ſlaughter'd walk his way? 


Milton, | 


5. [from dolor.] Grief ; ſorrow ; miſery, 
Obſolete. 

Yonder they lie; the poor old man, their fa- 
ther, making ſuch pitiful dale over them, that all 
beholders take his part with weeping, Skhatſp. 

Our ſometime fitter, now our queen, 
Have'we, as 'twere, with a gefeated joy, 
With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage, 
In equal ſcale weighivg delight and dele, 

Taken to wife. Shakſpeare's Hamlet 
They might hope to change 

Torment with caſe, and ſooneſt recompenſe, 

Dole with dclight. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


Zo Dot. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
deal; to diſtribute. Did. 
DoE. . /. Void ſpace left in tillage. 
| Dit, 
Do'LE TUT. at. [dole and full.] 
1. Sorrowful; diimal ; expreſſing grief; 
querulous. 


She earneſ.ly entreated to know the cauſe 
thereof, that either ſhe might comtort or accom - 
pany her do/efu! humour, Sidney, 

For none but you, or who of you it learns, 
Can rightfully arcad ſo de/efu! lay. Spenſer. 

With fcrewed face, and daleſul whine, they 
only ply with ſenſeleſs harangues of confcience 
againſt carnal ordinances South, 


Hudibras. | 


DOL 


Juft then the hero caſt a dH cry, 
And in thoſe ardent flames began to fry: - 
The blind contagion rag'd within his veins. 


Dryden. 
2. Melancholy; afflicted; feeling grief; 
ſorrowful. 


How oft my doleful fire cried to me, tarry, 
F ſon, 
When firſt he ſpied my love ! Sidney. 
3- Diſmal; impreſſing ſorrow ; dolori- 
fick. 

It watereth the heart to the end it may 
fruftify ; maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full 
of magnanimity and courage; ſerveth as a moſt 
approved remedy againſt all ds/efu! and heavy 
accidents, which befal men in this preſent life. 


Heoter. 
No light, but rather darkneſs viſible, 


Serv'd only to diſcover ſights of woe, 
Regions of ſorrow, do/eful ſhades, where 
And reſt can never dwell! 


Happy the mortal man, who now at laſt 

Has through this de/eful vale of mis'ry palt ; 

Who to his deſtin'd ſtage has carried on 

The tedious load, and laid his burden down. 

Prior, 

Do'tLeruLLY. adv. [from doleful.] Ina 

doleful manner; ſorrowfully ; diſmally ; 

querulouſſy. 


Do'LEFULNEss. n. /. -_ doleſul.] 

1. Sorrow; melancholy. 

2. 8 

3. Dilmalneſs. 

Do LESsouE. adj. from dole.] Melan- 
choly; gloomy; diſmal; ſorrowful; 
doleful. | | 

Hell- ward bending o'er the beach deſety 

The do/eſome paſſage to th" infernal ſky. Pope. 

Do'LESsOMETY. adv. [from doleſome.] In 
a doleſome manner. 


Do'LESOMENESs. [ fromdole/ome.] Gloom; 
melancholy ; diſmalneſs. 
DoLrL. n. / 


1, A contraction of Dorothy. 
Del! Tearſheet. Shakſpeare, 


2. A little girls puppet or baby. 
Do“ LLAR. [ daler, Dutch.] A Dutch and 
German coin of different value, from 


about two ſhillings and ſixpence to four 
and ſixpence. 

He diſburs'd 
Ten thouſand /s for our gen'ral uſe. Skatſp. 


Dotorn'rick. adj. [ dolorificus, Latin.] 
That cauſes grief or pain. 

The pain returned, diflipating that vapour 

which obſtructed the nerves, and giving the 

dolorifick motion free paſſage again. ay. 

This, by the ſoftneſs and rarity of the fluid, 

is inſenſible, and not dolor fick. Arbuth, on Air. 


Do'Lokovs. adj. 2 dolor, Latin.] 
1. Sorowful; doleful; diſmal; gloomy; 
impreſiing ſorrow. 
Woe are taught, by his example, that the pre- 
ſence of d;/51vas and dreadful objects, even in 
minds moſt perfect, may, as clouds, overcaſt all 
ſeaſonab'e joy. Il::&er, 
You take me in too 44/2r0us a ſenſe : 
I ſpake t' you for your comfort. Shakſprave, 
Through many a dark and dreary vale 
They paſs'd and many a region do/or9s , 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery alp, 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, aud 
ſhades of death. Alten. 


ace 
ilton. 


Talk not of ruling in this 77-945 gloom, 
Nor think vain words, he cried, can caſe my 
doom. 
2. Painful. 


Their diſpatch is quick, and leſs deloraus than 
the paw of the bear, or teeth of the lion. 


Pope, 


Wee“ Antidete againſt Atheiſm, 


* 
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Do tou. n. / [dolor, Latin.] 
1. Grief; ſorrow. 

I've words too few to take my leave of you, 
When the tongue's office ſhould be prodigal, 
To breathe th' abundant delour of the heart. 

| Shak; care. 
2. Lamentation; complaint. | 

Never troubling him either with aſking queſ- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy ; but 
rather fitting to his do/ozr dolorous diſcourſes of 
their own and other folks misfortunes. Sidney, 

3. Pain; pang. 

A mind fixed and bent upon ſomewhat that 

is good, doth avert the dolours of death. 

Bacon, 

Dolly HIN. n. /. [delphin, Latin; though 

the 1 9 is ſuppoſed to be not the 

ſame ſiſn.] The name of a fiſh. 

His delights 

Were delphi like; they ſhew'd his back above 

The clement they liv'd in. Shakſpeare, 

Draw boys riding upon goats, eagles, and 

dolphins, Peacham, 

DOLT. #./. [dl, Teutonick.] A heavy 
{ſtupid fellow; a blockhead ; a thick- 
{kull ; a loggerhead. 

Let do/ts in haſte ſome Atar fair erect 
To thoſe high pow'rs, which idly fit above. 

Sidney, 

Thou haſt not half that power to do me hartn, 
As I have to be hurt: oh gull, oh 4%, 

As. ignorant as dirt! Shkakſpeare's Othello, 

Like men condemn'd to thunder-bolts, 

Who, ere the blow, become mere ders ; 
They ncither have the hearts to ſtay, 


Nor wit enough to run away. Hudibras. 
Wood's adult'rate copper, | 

Which, as he ſcatter'd, we, like do/ts, 

Miſtook at firſt for thunder-bolts, Swift, 


Do'LTisH. adj. [from dolt.] Stupid; 
mean; dull; blockiſh. 


Damctas, the moſt arrant delt clown that 
ever was Without the privilege of a bauble. 


Sidney, 
Do'maBLE. adj. [ domabilis, Latin.] Tame- 
able. Dit. 


Doma'itNn. n. ſ. [ domaine, French, from 
dominium, Latin. ] 
1. Dominion; empire. ä 
Rome's great emperor, whoſe wide dowatr 
Had ample territory, wealth and pow'r. 
P Yo Þ "Mfr, 
Ocean trembles for his green domaik, 3. 
1homſon, 
2. Poſſeſſion ; eſtate. F 
A Latian field, with fruitful plains, 
And a large portion of the king's domains. 
Dryden's Anti, 


3. The land about a manſion-houſe occu- 


pied by the lord. 


Dou. . J. [dome, French, from domus, 
Latin. ] 


1, A building ; a houſe; a fabrick, 
Reſt be he call'd among good men, 
Who to his God this column rais'd : 
Though lightning ſtrike the dome again, 
The man who built it wall be prais'd. P»7or, 
Stronger! whoe'er thou art, ſecurely reſt 
Affianc'd in my faith, a friendly gueſt; 
Approach te dhe, the ſocial banquet ſhare. 
Pope“ Odyffey. 


2. A hemiſpherical arch; a cupola. 


DOME'STICAL. I adj. [domeflicus, La- 

DOME'STICK. F tin.] 

1. Belonging to the houſe; not relating 
to things publick. 

The neceſſities of man had at the farſt no other 
helps and ſupplies than domeſfticat; ſuch as that 
which the prophet implieth, ſaying, Can a mother 
forget her child ? Heoter, 
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The practical knowledge of the domoſtict duties | To DomINE'ER. v. n. [dominor, Latin. Howſoever the lettet, of that donation may be 
jet the ſenſe thereof is ſo 


2 


is the principal glory of a woman, Clariſſa. To rule with inſolence; to ſwell; to| untegarded by men, 
2. Private; done at home; not open. bluſter : to act without controll. imprinted in their. hearts, as if every one laid. 
In this their domeſtical celebration of the paſſ- Go * F claim for himſelf unto that which was conferred 
over, they divided ſupper into two courſes. Hooker. | Carouſe full 3 , Shak] — upon all. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Beholding thus, O happy as a queen! . 1 a = The kingdoms of the world to thee were giv'n 
12 The voice of conſcience now is low and weak, . . * 
We cry; but ſhift the gaudy, flatt'ring ſcene, chaſtifing the paſſions, as old Eli did his luſtful e 
View her at home in her domeſtick light, domineering fo - . a * Other donation none thou canſt produce. Milton. 
For thither ſhe muſt come, at leaſt at _ 57 Both would their little ends ſecure; Do' NATIVE. n. / [ donatif, French from 
e een He fighs for freedom, ſhe for pow'r : donatus, Latin. ] 
3. 1 the ou Are wild. 8 His wiſhes tend abroad to roam, 15 gift Na largeſs: a preſent : a dole 
ze faithful prudent huſband is an honeſt, And hers to dominrer at home. Prior. | * 1 , 7 
Not fe n 2 Addiſen. | Domr'nicat. adj. [dominicalis, Latin.] ig + Sap N 1 RES ae" 
F WOOnd 0 That notes the Lord's day, or Sunday. | colemn times, to beſtow — bis ſoldiers * — 
Domeftical evils, for that we think we can mat- The cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew « & 5 f . 
ter them at all times, are often permitted to run * tive; which donative they received wearing gar- 
3 . epacts, and that of the ſun the deminical letter land heir head Hook 
on forward, till it be too late to recall them. throughout all their variations. Holder on Time. *, „ f nyo 
Hooker, Dedication. How Frans peer " pot . They were entertained with publick ſhews and 
Equality of two de:eftick pow':s 9 oN. x, |. U. omni, |. atin. ] donatives, to make them more eaſily digeſt their 
Breeds ſcrupulous ſaction. Shatſpeare. | I. ee authority; unlimited power.] loſt liberty, Dryden, 
EEE hn ns] ene 2. [ſn-law.] A beneſice merely given 
Are not the queſtion here. Shakſp. King Lear, Chiefly on man. Milton, | ich ich the patron to A man, 
Suchi they were who might preſume t have done He gave us only over beaſt, fiſh, fowl, without eit er preſentation to the ordi- 
Much for the King and honour of the ſtate; Dominion abſolute ; that right We hold nary, or inſtitution by the ordinary, or 
' Having the chiefeſt actious undergone, By his donation: but man over man induction by his orders. Cowell... 
Both foreign and domeſtical, of late. Daniel. He made not lord. Milton. Never did ſteeple carry double truer; 
Next to the ſin of thoſe who began that rebel- Bleſt uſe of pow'r, O virtuous pride in kings! His is the donative, and mine the cure. 
lion, «theirs muſt * 3 the] And like his bounty whence dominion ſprings, |. Gleaveland 
ſpeedy ſuppretling of it, by domeſlicł diſſentions. Tickel. | 8 
King Charles, | 2. Power; right of poſſeſſion or uſe Dow. The part. paſſ. of To da. 
%%% | pace Fur te ke rw then, 
tick, ] To make domeſtick ; to with. | He could not have private dominion over that, Both good and evil: O mournfal memory ! 
draw from the publick. Clariſſa. | which was under the private dominion of 1 That tree, through one man's fault, hath done us 
! s 8 E 1 . U to dye. S 's Fai . 
Dowe'sricx. 3. / One kept in the} 3. Territory; region; diſtrict: conſider- | RE 1 9 Queen 
. ſame houſe. 1 eld as ſubject. T Done. a kind of interjection. The word. 
„ em err The donations of biſhopricks the kings of | by which a * is concluded: when 
bo ans n -fick, and yet | England did ever retain in all their daminions, | a wager is offered, he that accepts it 
a ſtranger too. ; : South. ww woes pope's uſurped ——_— tes = lays done. 
N . £ Zeit. es on Ireland. Jone : the wager? Shak 2 
To Po'uirr. v. a. [ domifico, Eatin. ] To 4. Predominance ; aſcendant. Ons thing; — OINY I 2 "OE 
tame. Did. Objects placed foremoſt ought to be more Take me for a new-faſhion'd maſk. 
Do'MINANT. adj. [ dominant, French ; finiſhed than thoſe caſt behind, and to have do- —Dene: but my bargain ſhall be this, 
dominans, Lat.] Predominant ; pre- minion over things confuſed and tranſient. I'll throw my maſk off when I kiſs. Cleaveland, 
a Dryden's Dufreſnoy. Twas done and done, and the fox, by conſent 
fiding ; afcendant. , p OF 'P 
7: 55 M INATE 2a L 5. * as of angels, , ; oy to be the judge. L' Eftrange, 
0 v. a. [| domimatus, La- y him were all things created, viſible and in- | Do'NJoN. n. J. [now corrupted. to dun- 


viſible, whether they be thrones or dominions, or : | ' 

bar ee ke, 1. 8, | Le, from Has I Ti w 
ON. A. /, - . © f 8 2 

I thus conclude my theme, [dominue, Latin, ] 0 trongeſt tower of the caſtle, in which 


The dominating humour makes the dream. | niſh title for a gentleman: as, Don '0 ee e , ee 
Dryden. | Quixote, It is with us uſed ludi- e F e eee e 
is now uſed of ſubterraneous priſons. 


tin.] To predominate ; to prevail over 
the reſt, 


n 0 7 . * : * 
Domixa'riox. 5 [dominatio, Latin, ] _—_— V | The grete toure, that was ſo thicke and ſtrong, 
1. Power; dominion. 11 4 A = 1 2 Which of the caſtle was the chief dongeon,. 
X Thou and thine uſurp 5 „ eee e ee eee Wherein the knightes were in priſon, 
The mination, royalties, and rights To damm all others, and cry up their ht Py Was evin joynant to the garden-wall, 
Of this oppreſſed x Shakſp. King Fon, T, Dox To u 1 T "yan. | Ther as this Emely had her playeing. Chaucer. 
: 0 D. 4. 0 0, 3 . 
2. Tyranny ; inſolent authority. 38 o put n Do'xoR. . . [from dono, Latin.] A 


Maximinus traded with the Goths in the pro- | tO inveſt with: the contrary to doff. Roe: a het ; ho 
duct of his own eſtate in Thracia, the place of Obſolete. 3 a DELOWET 3 ONE wno giwes any 
his nativity ; whither he retired, to withdraw | The purple morning left her crimſon bed ng. 
from the unjuſt domination of Opilius Macrinus. | And 3 5 5 * pure e 24 Litters thick beſiege the denor's gate, 
Arbuthnot on Coins, Fairfax And begging lords and teeming ladies wait 
The promis'd dole. Dryden's Juvenal. 


* 
3. One highly exalted in power: uſed of Her helm the virgin den' d. Fairfax. a 

angelick beings. | What! ſhould I den this robe, and __ It is a mighty check to beneficent tempers to 

He heav'n of heav'ns, and all the powers 1 Shakſpeare _— oy 3 1 _— and 

f . . , e donors 

By 1 and by thee threw down Do'nary. fl. 7. [ donarium, Latin. ] A themſelves have foreſeen, they would have been, 

Tü“ aipiring dominations. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, thing given to facred uſes. very loth to promote. Atterbury, 
Hear, all ye angels, progeny of light, Don a'T10N. n. / [donatio, Latin.] Do'ns#1Þ. 1. /. [from don.] Quality or 


Tt.ropes, domi nations, princedoms, virtues, powr's| | x The act of giving any thing; the act] rank of a gentleman or knight. 


| ; Milton of beſtowing. I'm none of thoſe, 
Do'minNATIvE. adj. [from dominate.) Im- He gave us only over heaſt, fiſh, fowl,  . Your boſom-(riende, ag you. tuppote} 
perious ; inſolent. Dia. Dominion abſolute; that right we hold But Ralph himſelf, your truſty {quire, 3 
By his donation, Milton's Paradiſe Left. Wh' has dragg'd your don/hip out o 3 
| udibras, 


— 


DOM INA'T OR. n. 1. ſLatin.] The After donation there is an abſolute change and | | 
preſiding or predominant power or in-] alienation made of the property of the thing given: | Doo'DLE, . . [a cant word, perhaps. 

fluence. r eee ] A. 
Jupiter and Mars are dominators for this north- do with it than with a thing bought with an- | trifler; an idler. 

we't part of the world, which maketh the peo- other 's money. , ä 

plæ impatient of ſervitude, lovers of liberty mar- | 2. The grant by which any thing is given | 70 DOOM. v. a. [veman, Saxon. | 

tial, and courageous, Camdcr's Remains | or conferred, 1, To judge, 
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Him through malice fall'n, 
Father of mercy and grace! thou didſt not doom 
So ſtrictly, but much more to pity incline. 
; Milton, 
2. To condemn to any puniſhment; to 
ſentence, 
He may be dend to chains, to frame, to death, 


While proud Hippolitus ſhall mount his throne. | 


Smith, 

Juſtly th' impartial fates conſpire, 
Deming that ſon to be the fire 
Of ſuch another ſon, Granville, 


3. To pronounce condemnation upon any. 
Minos, the ſtrict inquiſitor, appears, 
And lives and crimes, with his aſſeſſors, hears; 
Round in his urn the blended balls he rowls, 
Abſolves the juſt, and dooms the guilty ſouls, 
Dryden's Aneid. 
4. To command judicially or authorita- 
tively. 
Have I a tongue to dem my brother's death, 
Aud ſhall that tongue give pardon to a flave. 
: Shakſpeare. 
5. To deſtine; to command by uncon- 
trollable authority. 
Fat e and the gods, by their ſupreme command, 
Have doom d our ſhips to ſeek the Latian land. 


Dryden's Aneid. | 


I have no will but what your eyes ordain ; 
Deitin'd to love, as they are doom'd to reign. 
Granville. 


Doom. u. /. [ dom, Sax. deem, Dutch.) 


1. Judicial ſentence * 
He's fled, my lord, an N 
And humbly thus, with halters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs' doom of life or death. 
Shakſpeare, 
To Satan, firſt in ſin, his deam applied, 
Though in myſterious terms, judg'd as then beſt. 
Milton. 
And now, without redemption, all mankind 
Muſt have been loſt, adjudg'd to death and hell 
By doom ſevere. Milton. 
In the great day, wherein the ſecrets of all 
hearts ſhall be laid open, no-one ſhall be made to 
anſwer for what he knows nothing of; but ſhall 
receive his doom; his conſcience accuſing or ex- 
cuſing him. Locte. 
2. The great and final judgment. 
Search Windſor Caſtle, elves, within and out: 
Strew good luck, ouphes, on every ſacred room, 
That it may ſtand till the perpetual dam. Shakſp. 


3. Condemnation ; judieial ſentence. 
Revoke thy dom, 
Or whilſt I can vent clamour from my throat, 


I'll tell thee thou doſt evil. Shatſp, King Lear. 


4. Determination declared. 
If friend or foe, let him be gently us'd. 
—Revoke that doom of mercy, for 'tis Clifford, 
Shatſpeare. 


5. The ſtate to which one is deſtined. 
By day the web and loom, 
And homely hauſechald taſk, ſhall be her doom. 
Dryden's Illiad. 
6. Ruin; deſtruction. 
From the ſame foes, at laſt, both felt their doom; 
And the ſame age ſaw learning fall, and Rome. 
oF | Pope. 
Doo'msDav. n. / [doom and day.] 


1. The day of final and univerſal judg- | 


ment ; the laſt, the great day. 
Men, wives, and* children tare, cry out, 
and run, 
As it were doomſday. 
They may ſerve for any theme, and never be 
out of date until doomſday. Brown, 
Our ſouls, not yet prepar'd for upper light, 
Till doomſday wander in the ſhades of night: 
This only holiday of all the year, 
We privileg'd in ſunſhine may appear. Dryden. 
2. The day of ſentence or condemnation. 
All- ſouls day is my body's doomſday, Shakſp. 


all his pow'rs do yield; | 


Shakſp. Julius Ceſar. | 
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book.) A book made by order of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, in which the 
eſtates of the kingdom were regiſtered. 

The Danes alſo brought in a reckoning of 


money by ores, pet oras, which is mentioned in 
doomſday-book, Camden 


DOO R. n. /. don, dune, Saxon 3 dorris, 
Erſe..] 

1. The gate of a houſe; that which 
opens to yield entrance. Door is uſed 
of huuſes, and gates of cities or pub- 
lick buildings; except in the licence of 
poetry. 

All the caſtle quaked from the ground, 
And every door of free will open flew. Fairy Q. 
In the fide, a'door 
Contriv'd; and of proviſions laid in large, 
For man and beafl. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
To the ſame end men ſev'ral paths may tread, 
As many doors into one temple lead. Denham. 
For without rules there can be no art, any 
more than there can be a houſe without a dvr to 
conduct you in. | Dryden. 

2, In familiar language, a houſe : often 

in the plural, doors. 


and another of the ſame kind and bigneſs within 
doors, Bacon's Natural Hiftor y. 
Let him doubt whether his cloaths be warm, 
and ſo go naked; whether his houſe be firm, 
and live without doors. Decay of Piety. 
Martii's othce is now the ſecond door in the 
ſtreet, where he will ſee Parnel. Arbuthnst. 
Lambs, though they are bred within doors, 
and never ſaw the actions of their own ſpecies, 
puſh at thuſe who approach them with their fore- 
heads. Addiſon's Spectator. 
The ſultan entered again the peaſant's houſe, 
and turned the owner out of door 5, Addiſon. 


3. Entrance; portal. 
y The tender blades of graſs appear; 
And buds, that yet the blait of Euus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and doubt to clothe the 
year, Dryden, 
4. Paſſage; avenue; means of approach, 
The indifpenſable neceſſity of ſincere obecli- 
ence ſhuts the dcor againſt all temptations to carnal 
ſecurity. Hammond. 


to be found; quite gone; fairly ſent 
away. 
Should hc, who was thy lord, command thee 
now 
With a harth voice and ſupercilious brow, 
To ſervile duties, thou would'ſt fear no more; 
The gallows and the whip are out of door, 
y Dryden” s Perſius. 


doors, and Cain is no prince over his brother. 


Locke, 
6. At the Dook of any one. Imputable ; 
chargeable upon him. 


In any of which parts if I have failed, the 
fault lies wholly at my deer, Dryden. 


to; bordering upon. 
A ſeditious word leads to a breil, and a riot 
unpuniſhed is but next door to a tumult. 
| L' Eftrange. 
Do'oxc asE. n. /. [door and caſe.] The 
frame in which the door is encloſed. 
The making of frames for deorcaſes, is the 


framing of two pieces of wood athwart two 
other pieces. . Meoxen. 


Do'orxetPER. n. / [door and Leeper.] 
Porter ; one that keeps the entrance of 
a houſe. 


He that hath given the following aſſiſtances 
to thee, defures to be even a door-keeper in God's 


DoomenAy-book. n. 1 and 


Lay one piece of fleſh or fiſh in the open air, |. 


5. Out. of Door, or Dooks. No more 


His imaginary title of fatherhood is «ut of \- 


7. Next Dook to. Approaching to; near | 


DOR 


houſe, and to be a ſervant to the meaneſt of 
God's ſervants. Taylor's Preface, 

Do'qutr. . /. A paper containing a 
warrant, 

Before the inſtitution of this office, no deguet 
for licence to alien, nor warrant for pardon ot 
alienation made, could be purchaſed without an 
oath, Baucon's Office of Alienation, 


Don MAN T. adj. [dormant, French. ] 
1. Sleeping. | 
He a dragon! if he be, 'tis a very peaceful 
one: I can inſure his anger is dormant ; or, ſhould 
he ſeem to roule, 'tis well laſhing bim, and he 
will ſleep like a top. Congreve's Old Backetor, 
With this radius he is ſaid to ſtrike and kill his 


prey, for which he lies, as it were, dormant, till 


it ſwims within his reach, 
2, In a ſleeping poſture. 

If a lion were the coat of Judah, yet were it 
not a lion rampant, but rather couchant and der- 
mant, Bron. 

3. Private; rot publick. 

There were other dormant muſters of ſoldiers 
throughout all parts of the realm, that were put 
in rcadineſs, but not drawn together, Bacon. 

4. Concealed ; not divulged. 

It would be prudent to relerve theſe privileges 
dormant, , never to be produced but upon great 
occahons, Swift, 

5. Leaning ; not perpendicular. 

Old dormant windows muſt confeſs 
Her beams: their glimmering ſpectacles, 
Struck with the ſplendor of her face, 
Do th' office of a burning glaſs. Cleaveland. 

Do'xmiToRy. n. / [dormitorium, Lat.] 
1. A place to ſleep in: uſed commonly 
for a room with many beds. 

Rooms that have thorough lights are left for 
entertainment, and thoſe that have windows on 
one fide for dormitories, Mortimer, 

Naked mourns the dermitory wall, 
And Jones and Boyle's united labours fall. 


: Pope's Dunciad, 
2. A burial-place. 
The places where dead bodies are buried, are 


Grew's Muſeum, 


in Latin called camiteria, and in Englith dormitoe- 


ries. Aylife's Parei gon. 


Do R MOUSͤR. n. /. [dormio, to ſleep, and 
mouſe.] A ſmall animal which paſſes a 
large part of the winter in ſleep. 

Come, we all ſleep, and are mere dermice flies, 
A little leſs than dead: more dulneſs hangs 
On us than on the moon. Hen Fonſon's Catuline, 
After they have lain a little while, they grow 
as drowſy as dormice, unleſs they are rouſed. 
f Collier on Thought, 


Dorn. n. /. [from dorn, 


German, a 


thorn. ] A fiſh; perhaps the ſame as 


the thornback. 


The coaſt is ſtored both with ſhell-fiſh, as 
ſcallops and ſheath-fiſh; and flat, as turbets, dor 7, 
and holy but. Carew. 
Do'rnick. 2. /. [of Deornick in Flan- 
ders, where firſt made.] A ſpecies of 
linen cloth uſed in Scotland for the 
table. 


To DORR. v. a. [er, ſtupid, Teuto- 
nick. ] 
noiſe. This word I find only in Shin- 


ner.. 


Dok. n. /. [ſo-named-probably from the 
noiſe which he makes.] A kind of 


flying inſect, remarkable for flying with 
a loud noiſe, 

Some inſets fly with four wings, as all the 
vagimpennous, or ſheath-winged, as bcetles and 
dorrs. Brown's Valgar Error, 

The derr or hedge-chafer's chief marks ae 

theſe; his head is (mall, like that of the common 


To deaten or ſtupify with- 


| 
| 
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beetle: this, and his eyes, black : his ſhoulder- 
piece, and the middle of his belly, alſo black ; 
bat juſt under the wing-ſhell ſpotted with white. 
His wing-ſhells, legs, and the end of his tail, 
which is long and flat-pointed, of a light cheſt- 
nut : his breaſt, eſpecially, covered with a downy 
hair, Grew's Muſeum, 


Do'xsEL, TA. /. [from dorſum, the back. ] 

Do'RsEx. A pannier;- a baſket or 
bag, one of which hangs on either ſi de 
a beaſt of burden, for the reception of 
things of ſmall bulk. It is corruptly 
ſpoken, and perhaps written, doſſel, 


Dors1'FEROVs. ) adj. [ dorſum, and ern 
Doxs!r'Parovs. F or pario, Latin. ] Hav- 


ing the property of bearing, or bring- 
ns forth, — the back. It is uſed of 
plants that have the ſeed on the back 
of their leaves, as fern; and may be 
properly uſed of the American frog, 
which brings forth young from her 
back. 


Do'xTuRE. a. / [contraſted from dormi- 
ture; dormitura, Latin; dortoir, Fr.] 
A dormitory; a place to ſleep in. 

He led us to a gallery like a derture, where he 


ſhewed us along the one fide ſeventeen cells, very 
neat, | Bacon. 


Dos z. 3. , C Rost. e | 
1. So much of any medicine as is taken 
at one time. Quincy. 

The too vig'rous doſe too fiercely wrought, 

And added fury to the ſtrength it brought. 
Dryden's Virgil. 

In a vehement pain of the head he preſcribed 
the juice of the thapſia in warm water, without 
mentioning the doſe. Arbuthnet. 

2. Any thing nauſequs. 

If you can tell an ignoramus in power and 
place that he has a wit and underſtanding above 
all the world, I dare undertake that, as fulſome 
a deſe as you give him, he ſhall readily take it 
down. 


3. As much of any thing as falls to a 
man's lot. Ludicrouſly. 
No ſooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his doe; 
Married his punctual d»/e of wives, 
Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives. Hudibras, 
4. Quantity. 

We pity or laughat thoſe fatuous extravagants, 
while yet ourſelves have a cunſiderable doſe of 
wat makes them ſo. Granville, 

5. It is often uſed of the utmoſt quantity 
of _ liquor that a man can ſwal- 
low. e has his do/e; that is, he can 

carry off no more. 


To Dos k. v. a. 
1. To proportion a medicine properly to 
the patient or diſeaſe. 

Plants ſeldom uſed in medicine, being eſteemed 
poiſonous, if corrected, and exactly diſed, may 
prove powerful medicines. Derham, 

2. To give phyſick, or any thing nauſe- | 
ous, to any man: in a ludicrous ſenſe, 


Doss 1. n. , {corrupted from 4 cel, 
ſomething laid upon the part.] 4 
pledget; a nodule or lump of lint to 
be laid on a ſore. 

Her complaints put me upon drefiing with ſuch 


medicaments as bafilicon, with precipitite, upon 
a dll. Wiſeman, 


Dos r. The ſecond perſon of do. 
Why then df? treat me with rebukes, inſtead 


Of Kind condoling cares, and friendly ſorrow ? 
| Addiſen' Cato. 


South. 


— 


- 


DOT 


DOT. . , [ This is derived by Skinner 
from dotter, German, the . white of an 
egg; and interpreted by him a grume 
pus. It has now no ſuch ſignifica- 
tion, and ſeems rather corrupted from 
jot, a point.] A ſmall point or ſpot 
made to mark any place in a writing. 


” 


To Dor. v. a. To mark with ſpecks, 


To Dor. v. n. [from the noun.) To 
make dots or ſpots. 


Dor AGE. u. /. [from dote.] 
1. Loſs of underſtanding; imbecility of 
| 


mind ; deliriouſneſs. 
The foul in all hath one intelligence ; 
Though too much moiſture in an infant's brain, 
And too much drineſs in an old man's ſenſe, 
Cannot the prints of outward things retain : 
Then doth the ſoul want work, and idle fit; 
And this we childiſhneſs and dotage call. 
Davies, 
I hold, that perfe& joy makes all our parts 
As joyful as our hearts : 
Our ſenſes tell us, if we pleaſe not them, 
Our love is but a dotage, or a dream. Suckling. 


2. Exceſſive fondneſs. 
If on your head my fury does not turn, 
Thank that fond dotage which ſv much you ſcorn. 
Dryden, 


Do'Tat. adj. [dotalis, Latin.) Relating 
to the portion of a woman ; conſtitut- 
ing her portion ; compriſed in her por- 
tion, 

Shall I, of one poor dot al town poſſeſt, 
My people thin, my wretched country waſte, 
An exil'd prince, and on a ſhaking throne, 


Or riſk my patron's ſubjeRs, or my own? 
Garth's Ovid, 
Dor ARD. n. . [from dote.) A man 
whoſe age has impaired his intellects; a 
man 1n Gs ſecond childhood, called in 


ſome provinces a twichi1d, 
Dotard, ſaid he, let be thy deep adviſe, 
Seems _ through many years thy wits thee 
ail, | 
And that weak old hath left thee nothing wiſe, 
Elſe never ſhould thy judgment be ſo frail. 
Fairy Queen. 
The ſickly dotard wants a wife, 
To draw off his lait dregs of life. Prior. 


Dor a'T10N. n. ſ. [dotatio, Latin. ] The 
act of giving a dowry or portion. Did. 


25 DOTE. v. . [doten, Dutch; rado- 
ter, French. ] 


t. To have the intelle& impaired by age 
or paſſion ; to be delirious. 
Unleſs the fear of death make me dote, 
I ſee my ſon. . Shakſp. Comedy of Errours. 
A ſword is upon the liggs, and they ſhall doze : 
a (word is upon her mighty men, and they ſhall 
be diſmayed. Fer. 
Time has made you dete, and vainly tell 
Of arms imagin'd in your lonely cell: 
Go, be the temple and the gods your care; 
Permit to men the thought of peace and war. 
Dryden's Ancid. 
When an old woman begins to dete, and grow 
chargeable to a pariſh, ſhe is turned into a witch, 
and fills the country with extravagant fancies. 
; Adiiſen's Spectator. 


2. To be in love to extremity, 

He was ſtricken with great affection towards 
me, which ſince is grown to ſuch a doting love, 
that I was fain to get this place ſometimes to 
retire in freely. Sidney. 

I have long loved her, and beſtowed much on 
her, followed her with a doting obſervance. 

Shatſpeare. 


D O U 


3. To Dore pon. To regard with ex. 
ceſſive fondneſs; to love to exceſs. © 
All their prayers and love 
Were ſet on Hereford, whom they doteg on, 
And bleſs'd, and grac'd. Shatſp. Henry 1v. 
Forgive me, that I da not dieam on thee, 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt me dete upon my love. 
| Shakſpeare, 
All the beauties of the court befides 
Are mad in love, and dote upon your perſon. 
Denham, 
Mark thoſe who dete on arbitrary power, 
And you ſhall find 'em either hot-brain'd youth, 
Or ncedy bankrupts. Dryden, 
Would you fo dote upon your firſt defire, 
As not to entertain a nobler fire ? Dryden, 
We dote upon this preſent world, and the en- 
joy ments of it; and 'tis not without pain and 
fear, and reluttancy, that we are torn from them, 
as if our hopes lay all within the compaſs of this 
life. Burnet, 
O death all eloquent! you only prove 
What duſt we dote on, when 'tis man we love, 
Pope. 
Do'TeD, adj. [from the verb.] Stupid. 
Not uſed. 


His ſenſeleſs ſpeech and doted ignoranc 
The prince had marked well. Spenſer, 
Do'TeR. n. /. [from dote.] 
1. One whoſe underſtanding is impaired 
by years ; a dotard. 

What ſhould a bald fellow do. with a comb, a 
dumb dater with a pipe, or a blind man with a 
looking-glaſs? Burton. 

2. A man fondly, weakly, and exceſſively 
in love. 

If in black my lady's brow be deckt, 

It mourns that painting and uſurping air 

Should raviſh doters with a falſe aſpect; 

And therefore is ſhe born to make black fair. 
Saat ſpeare. 

Our doters upon red and white are incefſantly 
perplexed by the incertainty both of the continu- 
ance of their miftreſs's kindneſs, and of the laſting 
of her beauty. mm 0 

Do'TINGLyY. adv. [from doting.] Fondly 
by exceſlive fondneſs. 

That he, to wedlock dotingly betray'd, 
Should hope in this lewd town to find a maid ? 

Dryden's Fur 'enal, 
Do'TTArD. . // This word ſeems to 
ſignify a tree kept low by cutting. 

For great trees, we ſee almoſt all overgrown 
trees in church-yards, or near ancient buildings, 
and the like, are pollards and dottards, and not 
trees at their full height. Bacon, 


Du'TTEREL. n. . [from dote.] The 
name of a bird that mimicks geſtures. 

We ſee how ready apes and monkeys are to 

imitate all motions of man; and in catching of 


dl terels, we (ee how the fooliſh bird playeth the 
ape in geſtures, Bacon, 


| DO'UBLE. adj. I double, Fr. duplex, Lat. 
duple, Erſe.] | 


1. Two of a fort ; one correſponding to 
the other; in pairs. : 

All things are double one againſt another, and 
be hath made nothing imperfect. Ecclus, 
2, Twice as much ; containing the ſame 

quantity repeated. It is ſometimes 
uſed with to, and ſometimes without. 

__ Great honours are git burthens; but on whom 
They are caſt with envy, he doth bear two loads: 
His cares muſt {till be double to his joys 

In any dignity. | Ben Jonſon's Cataline. 
This ſum of forty thouſand pounds is almott 
double o nat is ſufficient. Swift. 
3. Having one added to another; having 
more than one in the ſame order or pa- 
rallel, | 
| It is a curioſity alſo to make flowers deublc, 
which is effected dy often removing them into 


| 


new earth; 46, on the contrary part, double flow- 
ers, by neglecting, and not removing, prove ſin- 
gle. ö Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I met a reverend, fat, old gouty friar, 
With a paunch ſwoln ſo high, his dewble chin 
Might reſt upon 't. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
4. "1 wofold ; of two kinds, 
Thus curſed ſteel, and more accurſed gold, 
Gave miſchief birth, and made that miſchief bold; 
And double death did wretched man invade, 
By ſteel aſſaulted, and by gold betray'd. Dryd. 
No ſtar appears to lend his friendly light; 
. Darkneſs and tempeſt make -a dewb/e night. 
| | Dryden. 
5. Two in number. X 
And if one power did not both ſee and hear, 
Our fights and tounds would always double be. 
Davies. 
6. Having twice the effect or influence; 
having the power of two. 
The magnifico is much belov'd, 
And hath in his effect a voice potential, 
'As double as the duke's Shakſpeare's Othello, 
7, Deceitful; acting two parts, one 
openly, the other in ſecret. 
1 th' preſence 
He would ſay untruths, and be ever double 
Both in his words and meaning. Shakſpeare. 
Fifty thouſand could keep rank, that were not 
of double heart. I Chronicles, 
DovBriE-PLEA. n. . [duplex placitum, 
Latio,] 
Is that in which the defendant alleges for him- 
ſelf two ſeveral matters, in bar of the action, 
* whereof either is ſufficient to effect his deſire in 
debarring the plaintiff, Cowell. 


DovBLE QUARREL. | 

Is a complaint made by any clerk or other to 
the archbiſhop of the province, againit an infe 
riou: ordinary, for delaying juſtice in ſome cauſe 

* eccleſiaſtical The effect is, that the archbiſhop 
directs his letters, under the authentical ſeal, to all 
clerks of his province, commanding them to ad- 
moniſh the ſaid ordinary within nine days to do 
the juſtice required, or otherwiſe to cite him to 
appear before him or his official ; andlaftly to in- 

© timate to the ſaid ordinary, that if he neither per- 
forms the thing enjoined, nor appears at the day 
aſſigned, he himſelf will proceed to perform the 

juſtice required. And this ſeems to he termed a 
double quarre!, becauſe it is moſt commonly made 

* againſt both the judge, and him at whoſ- petition 
juſtice is delayed. Cowell. 

DovBLE. adv. Twice over. 

I am not ſo old in proportion io themas I for- 
merly was, which I can prove by arithmetick; 
for then I was double their age, which now I am 
not. Swift. 

Doug is much uſed in compoſition, 


generally for doubly, two ways: as, 
double-edged, having an edge on each 
fide ; or for twice the number or quan- 
tity; as, double-died, twice died. 
DovunLEe-BiTiNG. adj, [double and, bite.) 
Biting or cutting on either fide; 


But moſt their looks on the black monarch 
bend, : 


His riſing muſcles and his brawn commend; 
+ His double-biting ax, and beamy ſpear, 
Each aſking a gigantick force to rear. Dryden, 


DovBLE-BUTTONED, adj}. 


tons, | | 
Others you'll ſee, when all the town's afloat, 

Wrapt in th* embraces of a kerſey coat, 

Or double-button'd frieze. Gay's Trivia. 


PovBLE-DEALER. 1. / [ double and dealer. 
A deceitful, ſubtle, inſidious fellow; | 
one who acts two parts at the ſame 
time; one who ſays one thing and 
thinks another, | 


Not uſed. 


. 


[double and 
buttoned.) Having two rows of but- 


L 


| 


* 


D 0 U 
Double-dealegs may paſs muſter for u while} 
but all parties waſh their hands of them in the 
coneluſion. | L' Eftrange. 
DovBLE-DEALING, * double and 
dealing, ] Artifice ; diſſimulation; low 
or wicked- cunning; the aQtion of 


one thing with the profeſſion of an- 
other, 


Thou: ſhalt not be the worſe for me; there's 
god — e 


Hut that it would be double-dealing, fir, I would | 


you could make it another, Shakſpeare. 

Our poets have joined: together ſuch qualities 
as are by nature moſt compatible; valour with 
anger, meekneſs with piety, and prudence with 
diſſimulation: this laſt union was neceſſary for 
the goodneſs of Ulyſſes; for, without that, his 
diſũmulation might have degenerated into wick - 
edneſs and double-denling. Broome. 


To DouBLE-DIE. v. @. [double and die. ] 
To die twice over. 
Les, I'll to the royal bed, 
Where firſt, the myſteries of our love were ated, 
And double-die it with imperial crimſon. 
Dryden and Lee. 


DounkE-rouN TED. adj. [double and 
fount.) Having two ſources. 
Here the donble- founted ſtream 
Jordan, true limit eaſt ward. Milton. 


Dov BLE-HANDED, adj. [double and 
hand.) Having two hands. 

All things being doub/e-han1ed, and having the 
appearances both of truth and talichood, where 
our affections have engaged us, we attend only 
to the former, Glanville's Scepſis. 


DovuBLE-HEADED. adj. [double and head. | 
Having the flowers growing one to an- 
other 

The double rich ſcarlet nonſuch is a large den- 
ble-headed flower, of the richeſt ſcarlet colour. 
Mortimer, 


Zo DouBLE-LOCK. v. a. [double and locl.] 
To ſhoot the lock twice; to faſten with 
double ſecurity. : 

He immediately do:7b/e-locked his door, and at 
down carefully to reading and compu ing both aus 
orders, Tatter. 

DovBLE-MINDED. adj. | from double and 
mind.] Unſettled ; undetermined. 

A double-minded man is unſtable in all his 
ways. James, 


DovBLE-SHINING. adj. [ double and ſbine.] 
Shining with double luſtre, | 
| He was 
Among the reſt that there did take delight 
Fo fee the {ports of dæuble-Hining day. Sidney. 


DovsLE-ToNGUED. adj. [double and 
tongue] Deceitful; giving contrary 
accounts of the ſame thing. 

The deacons muſt be grave, not dowble-tengued, 
not given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
Iucte. I Timothy, 

For much ſhe fear'd the Tyrians double-tongu d, 
And knew the town to Juno's care belong'd. 

Dryden's Virgil. 


To Dou BLE. v. a. [from the adjeRive.] 


1. To enlarge any quantity by addition 
of the ſame quantity. 
Rumour doth denble voice and echo 
The numbers of the fear'd. Shakſp. Henry iv. 
Pay him fix thouſand, and deface the bond ; 
- Deuble fx thouſand, and then treble that. 
x Shatſpeare. 
Our foe's too proud the weaker to aſſail, 
Or deubles his diſhonour if he fail. Dryden, 
This power of repeating or doubling any idea 
we have of any diſtance, and adding it to the 
former, as often as we will, without being ever 


| 


DOU 

able to come to any ſtop or ſtint, is that which 
gives us the idea of immenſity. Locle. 
This was only the value of the ſilver: there 
was befides a tenth part of that number of 
talents of gold, which, if gold was reckoned in 

a decuple proportion, will juſt double the ſum, 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


2, To contain twice the quantity. 
Thus jeinforc'd againſt the adverſe fleet 
Still doubling ours, brave Rupert leads the way. 
Dryden, 
3. To repeat; to add. e 
He ſaw proud Arcite and fierce Palemon 
In mortal battle doubling blow on blow ; 
Like lightning flam'd their falchions to and fro. 
Dryden. 
4. To add one to another in the ſame or- 
der or parallel. 
Thou ſhalt double the curtain in the tabernacle. 


odus. 
5. To fold. 


He bought her ſermons, pſalms, and graces 

And doubled down the uſcful places. rior. 
6. To paſs round a headland. 

Sailing along the coaſt, he doubled the pro- 
montoty of Carthage, yet famous for the ruins of 
that proud city. Knolles, 

Now we have the Cape of Good Hope in fight, 
the trade-wind is our own, if we can but deuble 
it. Dryden, 


To Do'vBLE. v. n. 


1, To increaſe to twice the quantity. 

'Tis obſerved in particular nations, that within 
the ſpace of three hundred years, notwithſtanding 
all caſualties, the number of men double. 

Burner*'s Theory, 


2. To enlarge the ſtake to twice the ſum 
in play. 
Thiow AEgypt's by, and offer in the ſtead, 
Offer—the crown on Berenice's head: 
I am reſolv'd to double till I win. Dr yden, 
3. To turn back, or wind in running. 
Under the line the ſun croſſeth the line, and 
maketh two ſummers and two winters; but in 
the ſkirts of the torrid zone it denbleth and goeth 
back again, and fo ntaketh one long ſummer, 
Bacon's Natur al Hiftery, 
Who knows which way the points? 
Deubling and turning like a bunted hare ! 
Find out the meaning of her mind who can. 
Dryden. 
So keen thy hunters, and thy ſcent ſo ſtrong, 
Thy turns and de/b/ings cannot fave thee long. 
Swife, 
4. To play tricks; to uſe ſleights. 
Do'uBLE. n, / 


1. Twice the quantity or number. 
If the thick be found, let him pay dene. 
Execdu:. 
In all the four great years of mortality above 
mentioned, I do not find that any week the 
plague increaſed to the double of the precedent 
week above five times. Graunt's Mortality. 


2. Strong beer ; beer of twice the com- 
mon ſtrength. 

Here 's a pot of good double, neighbour: drink, 

and fear not your man. Shatſpeare's Henry vi. 


3. A turn uſed to eſcape purſuit. 
Man is frail, . 
Convulſions rack his nerves, and cares his breaſt ; 
His flying life is chas'd by rav'ning pains, 
Through all his duZ/es, inthe winding seins. 
; Blackmore, 
4. A trick; a ſhift ; an artifice. 
Theſe men are too well acquainted with the 
chaſe, to be flung off by any ſalie ſteps or dewb/es, 
- Addiſon. 
Do'vBLENEss. n. J [from double.) The 
ſtate of being double. 


If you think well to can this as. you may, 


—— — — — 


——  — 


— — — wn — — —— 2 . — 


OO — — mn. 


D O U 


, the dowbleneſs of the benefit defends the deeeit 
from reproof. Shakſpeare 


Do'vBLEs. . /. [from double.) He that 
doubles any thing. 7 


Do'vBLET. 2. / [from double.] 

1. The inner garment of a man; the 
waiſtcoat : ſo called from being double 
for warmth, or becauſe it makes the 
dreſs double. 


What a pretty thing a man is, when he goes in 
his doublet and hole, and leaves off his wit. 
Shakſpeare, 
His doublet was of ſturdy buff, 


And though not ſword yet cudgel proof. 
: 4 PF Hudibras, 


It is common enough to ſee a countryman in 
the deublet and breeches of his great grandfather. 
| | Addiſon en Italy. 
They do but mimick ancient wits at beſt, 
As apes our grandfires, in their doublets dreſt. 
Pope. 
2. Two; a pair. 
Thoſe dorlcts on the fides of his tail ſeem to 
add ftrength to the muſcles which move the tail 
fins. Greto's Muſeum, 


DOUBLO'N. n. /. [French.] A Spa- 
niſh coin containing the value of two 
piltoles. 

Do'vsLy, adv. [from double.) In twice 


the quantity ; to twice the degree, 
Young Hollis, on a muſe by Mars begot, 
Born, Czſar like, to write and act great deeds, 
Impatient to revenge his fatal ſhot, 
His right band daubly to his left ſucceeds, 
Dryden. 
Haply at night he does with horror ſhun 
A widow'd daughter, or a dying fon : 
His neighbour's offspring be to-morrow ſees, 
And doubly feels his want in their increaſe. Prior. 


To DOUBT. v. n. [doubter, French; 
dubito, Latin. ] 1 5 
1. To queſtion; to be in uncertainty. 
Even in matters divine, concerning ſome things, 
we may lawfully d zubt and ſuſpend our judg- 
ment, inclining neither to one fide or other; as, 
namely, touching the time of the fall both of 
man and angels. 
Let no man, while he lives here in the world, 
doubt whether there is any hell or no, and there- 
upon live ſo, as if abſolutely there were none. 
South, 
I doubt not to make it appear to be a monſtrous 
folly to deride holy things. Tillotſon. 
Can we conclude upon Luther's inſtability, be- 
cauſe in a fingle notion, no way fundamental, 
an enemy writes that he had ſome doubtings ? 
Atterbury. 


2, To queſtion any event. 
Deubting things go ill, often hurts more 
Than to be ſure they do. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Admitting motion, this I urge to ſhew 
Invalid, that wiich thee to deubt it mov'd. 
Milton. 


3. Sometimes with of in both the forego- 


ing ſenſes. 

Solyman ſaid he had hitherto made war againſt 
divers nations, and always had the victory, 
whereof he doubted not now alto. KAnolles. 

Have I not manag d my contrivance well, 

To try your love, and make you deubt of mine? 
Dryden. 
4. To fear ; to be apprehenſive of ill, 

I dewb! there 's deep reſentment in his mind, 

For the late flight his honour ſuffer'd there, 
Oteuay. 

If there were no fault inthe title, I doubt there 
are too many in the body of the work. Baker. 

This is enough for a project, without any 
name; I doubt more than will be reduced into 

ractice. LEN Swift, 
5. To ſuſpeQ ; to have ſuſpicion, 


Hooker | 


DOU 


The king did all his courage, bend 


Againſt thoſe four which now before him were, 


Doubting not who behind him doth attend. 
, 7 Daniel. 
6. To heſitate z to be in ſuſpenſe; to wa- 


ver undetermined. 
What fear we then, why doubt we to incenſe 
His utmoſt ire? | Milton, 
At firſt the tender blades of graſs appear, 
And buds, that yet the blaſt of Eurus fear, 
Stand at the door of life, and daubt to clothe 


the year. Dryden. 
b Dou r. v. a. a ; 
1. To - hold queſtionable; to think un- 


certain. 


2. To think endangered, 
He from the terror of this arm fo late 
Doubted his empire. Milton's Paradiſe Laß. 
3. To fear; to ſuſpect. | 
He did ordain the interdicts and prohibitions 
which we have to make entrance of ſtrangers, 
which at that time was frequent, doubting novel- 
ties and commixture. of manners. Bacen, 
If they turn not back perverſe ; 
But that I dt. | Milton, 
You that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you doubt the change of it, prefer 
A noble life before a long. Shat/p. Coriclanys. 
4. To diſtruſt ; to hold ſuſpected. 
To teach vain wits a ſcience little known, 
T' admire ſuperior ſenſe, and doubt their own. 


Pope. 
Dov BT. n. / [from the verb.] | 
1, Uncertainty of mind ; ſuſpenſe ; unde- 
termined ſtate of opinion. 
Could any difliculty have been propoſed, the 
reſolution would have been as early as the pro- 
poſal; it could not have had time to ſettle into 
doubt, | South, 
Thoſe who have examined it, are thereby got 
paſt daubt in all the doctrines they profeſs. 


Locke, 
2. 2 point unſettled. 


Hippocrates commends the fleſh of the wild ſow 
above the tame; and no doubt but the animal is 
more or leſs healthy, according to the air it lives in. 

' Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
| 'Tis paſt a dowubr, 
All Bedlam or Parnaſſus is let out. 
3. Scruple; perplexity ; irreſolution. 
Our doubts are traitors, 
And make us loſe, by fearing to attempt 
The good we oft might win. Shakſpeare, 
4. Uncertainty of condition. 

And thy life ſhall hang in deub? before thee; 

and thou ſhalt fear day and night, and ſhalt have 


Pope. 


no aſſurance of thy life. Deut. 
. I'm bound in 
To ſaucy doubts and fears. Shakſpeare, 


5. Suſpicion ; apprehenſion of ill. 
I defire to be preſent with you now, and to 
change my voice; for I ſtand in doub? of you. 


Galatians, 
6. Difficulty objected. 


To every doubt your anſwer is the ſame, 
It ſo fell out, and ſo by chance it came. 
Blackmore. 


Do'uBTER. u. / 8 doubt.] One who 
entertains ſcruples ; one who hangs in 
uncertainty. | 


Do'vBTFUL. adj. [ doubt and full.) 
1. Dubious ; not ſettled in opinion. 


Yet I am doubrful. = Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Thus they their doubtful conſultations ended. 
| Milton, 


as, a doubtful expreſſion. 


Methinks I ſhould know you, and know this 


D O U 


is — determined or decided; ob- 
{cure ? queſtionable; uncertain. 

Ia handling the right of a war, I am not wil. 
ling to intermix matter doubrſul with that which 
is out of doubt; for as in capital cauſes, wherein 
but one man's life is in queſtion, the evidence 
ought to be clear; ſo much more in a judgment 
upon a war, Wiich is capital to thouſands, 

| Bacen, 

In doubtful cafes, reaſon fill determines for 
the ſafer tide ; eſpecially if the caſe be not only 
doubtful, but alfo highly concerning, and the 
venture be a ſou}, and an eternity. South, 

Themetes firſt, tis doubrfu! whether hir'd, 

Or ſo the Trojan deftiny requir'd, | 

Mov'd that the ramparts might be broken down, 
y : Dryden, 
4. Hazardous; of uncertain event. 
We have ſuftain'd one day in doxbtful fight, 

What heav'n's high Lord had powerfulleſt. 
Milton. 

New counſels to debate 

What doubtful may enſue. Milton. 


5. Not ſecure; not without ſuſpicion. 
Oy manner is always to cafl. a daubrful and 


a nm: © ſuſpicious eye towards that, over which 
we know we have leaſt power, Hooker, 


6. Not confident ; not without fear. 
With deubf:c/ feet, and wavering reſolution, 
I come, till creading thy difpleaſure, Samſon. 
| | a . Milton, 
This was at firſt reſolved - 
If we were wiſe, aguinſt ſo great a foe 
Contending, and ſo deubrful-what might 


7. Partaking different qualities, 
Looks _ : 

* Downcaſt and damp, yet ſuch wherein appear'd 
Some glimpſe of joy, which on his count'nance 


ca 
Like dorbtful! hue. 


fall. 
Milten. 


Milton, 


| Do'usrruLLY. adv. [from doubtful. 


2. Ambiguous ; not clear in its meaning: 


3- That about which * is doubt; that 


t. Dubiouſly ; irreſolutely. 
2. Ambiguouſly ; with uncertaiaty of 
meaning. 
Knowing how deubtfully all allegories may be 
conſtrued, and this book of mine being a conti- 
nual allegory, I have thought good to diſcover 
the general intention, Spenſer, 
Nor did the goddeſs doubrfully declare 
Her alter'd mind, and alienated care. Dryden. 


Do'usTFULNESS. 2. /. [from doubiful.] 
1. Dubiouſneſs ; ſuſpenſe ; inſtability of 


opinion. 

Though deubrfulneſs or uncertainty ſeems to 
be a medium between certain truth and certain 
falſehood in our minds, yet there is no ſuch 
medium in things themſelves. Watts, 

2. Ambiguity ; uncertainty of meaning. 

In arguing, the opponent uſes as comprehen- 
five and equivocal terms as he can, to involve 
his adverſary in the doubrfulneſs of his expreſ- 
fons : and therefore the anſwerer, on his fide, 
makes it his play to diſtinguiſh as much as he 
can. | Locke. 

Moſt of his philoſophy is in broken ſentences, 
delivered with much dywbifulneſs. Baker 


3. Hazard ; uncertainty of event or con- 
dition. 

Do'uBTINGLY. adv. [from doubt.] In a 
doubting manner ; dubiouſly ; without 


confidence. | 
Whatſoever a man imagineth deubting/y, or 
with fear, muſt needs do hurt, if imagination 
have any power at all; ſor a' man repreſenteth 
that oftener that he feareth, than, the contrary. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Do'vsTLEss. ad. [from doubt.] Free 
from fear ; roll of apprehenſion of dan- 
ger, : 1 3. 


2 
3 


DO U 
Protty child, fleep denbtleſi and ſecure, 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world, 
Will not offend thee. Shakſpeare, 


| I am doubtleſs, I can purge 
Myſelfof many I am charg'd withal, Skatſp. 


| 2.'My eate , Dou. 


— 


Do usr LESS. adv, Without doubt; with- 


out queſtion; unqueſtionably. 
Doubtleſs he woulg have made a noble Knight. 


Shakſpeare. | 


All their deſires, deſcrts, or expectations the 
Conqueror had no other means to ſatisfy, but by 
the eſtates of ſuch as had/appeared open enemies 
to him, and doubtleſs many innocent perſons 
ſuffered in this kind. Hale. 
Doubtleſs many men are finally loſt, who yet 
have no men's fins to anſwer for but their on. 
> South, 
Mountains have been doubtleſs much higher 
than they are at preſent : the rains have wathed 
away the ſoil, that has left the veins of ſtones 
ſhooting out of them, Moodiuard. 
Doubtleſs, oh gueſt ! great laud and praiſe 
were mine, 
If, after ſocial rites and gifts beſtow'd, 
I ſtain'd my hoſpitable hearth with blood. 
| Pope's Odyſſey. 
Dovee'r. u. /. [ doucet, French.) A cuſ- 
tard. This word I find only in Skin- 
ner, and in Ainſworth. 
Do'ucxER. n. /. [colymbus;, from To 
douck, corrupted from To duck. ] A bird 


that dips in the water. 
The colymbi, or douckers, or loons, are admi- 
rably conformed for diving, covered with thick 
plumage, and their feathers ſo ſlippery that 
water cannot moiſten them, Ray. 


DOVE. . / NI duvo, old Teu- 
tonick ; taub, daub, German. ] | 
t. A wild pigeon. 
So ſhews a ſnowy dove trooping with crows, 
As yonder lady o'er her fellows ſhows. Shatſpeare. 
Say, will the falcon, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the 1 7 
ope, 
Not half ſo ſwift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid ſky ; 
Not half ſo ſwiftly the fierce eagle moves, 
When through the ſkies he drives the trembling 
doves. Pope. 
2. A pigeon. 
I have here a diſh of doves, that I will beſtow 
upon your worſhip. Shakſpeare, 
Do'vecor. n. /. [dove and cot. ] A ſmall 
building in which pigeons are bred and 
kept. 
Like an eagle in a dovecer, I 
Flutrer'd your Volſcians in Corioli; 
Alone I did it. Shatſpeare, 
Do'venovsE. n. /. [dove and houſe.] A 
houſe for pigeons. 
The hawk ſets up for protector, and makes 
havock in the dowehouſe, L' Eftrange, 
But Rtill the dovehouſe obſtinately ood, 


| Dryden. 

Do'veTAiL. n. /. ¶ dove and tail.] A form 
of Joining two bodies together, where 
that which is inſerted has the form of a 


wedge reverſed, and therefore cannot 
fall out. 


DovGn. u. J. [bah, Sax. deegh, Dut.] 
1. The paſte of bread, or pies, yet unbaked. 
When the gods moulded up the paſte of man, 
Some of their dough was left upon their hands, 
For want of fouls, and fo they made Egyptians, 
Dryden. 
You 8 from pliant paſte would fabricks 
raiſe, | 
Expecting thence to gain immortal praiſe, 
Your knuckles try, and let your finews know 
Their m_-_ to knead, and give the form to 
ough, / 
Vo . 1. 


Dow: 


miſcarricd ; my undertaking has never 
come to maturity, 

My cake is dowgh, but I'll in among the reſt ; 
Out of hope of all, but my ſhare of the feaſt, 


| Shakſpeare. 

DovGrnBra'kxeED. adj A and baked.] 

— z not 4 ardened to perfection; 
oft. 


For when, through taſteleſs flat humility, 

In doughbak'd men ſome harmleſſneſs we ſee, 

'Tis but his phlegm that 's virtuous, and -_ he, 
une. 


Do'v GnTy. adj. [ dohxiq, Saxon; deught, 
virtue, Dut. ] | 
1, Brave; noble; illuſtrious ; eminent: 
uſed of men and things. 
Such reſtleſs paſſion did all night torment 
The flatt'ning courage of that fairy knight, 
Deviſing how that dowghty tournament 
With greateſt honour he achievey might. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. It is now ſeldom uſed but ironically, or 
in burleſque. | 
If this dowghty hiſtorian hath any honour or 
conſcience left, he ought to beg pardon. Stillingf/, 
She ſmil'd to ſee the deughty hero lain ; 
But, at her ſmile, the beau reviv'd again. Pope. 


Do'uvGnv. adj. [from dough. ] Unſound ; 
ſoft ; unhardened. 

Your ſon was miſled with a ſnipt taffata fellow 
there, whoſe villanous ſaffron would have made 
all the unbaked and dewghy youth of a nation in 
his colour,  Shakſpeare. 


To DOUSE. v. a. [ 3%; ; but probably it 


is a cant word formed from the ſound. ] 


water. .* 


To Dous k. v. n. To fall ſuddenly into 
the water. | 
It is no jeſting, trivial matter, 
To ſwing i' th' air, or douſe in water. 


Do'waGER, n. /. [douairiere, French. ] 
1. A widow with a jointure, 
She lingers my defires, 
Like to a ſtepdame or a dowager, 
Long wintering on a young man's revenue. 
Shakſpeare, 
Widows have a greater intereft in property 
than either maids or wives; ſo that it is as un- 
natural for a deswager as a frecholder to be an 
enemy to our conſtitution. Addiſon, 


2. The title given to ladies who ſurvive 
their huſbands. 


Catharine no more 
Shall be call'd queen; but princeſs dowager, 
And widow to prince Arthur. Shakſprare, 


Do'wpy. =. f. An awkward, 
inelegant woman. | 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
Dido, a dowdy ; Cleopatra, a gipſy ; Helen and 
Hero, ſlidings and harlots. Shakſpeare, 
The bedlam train of lovers uſe 
T' enhance the value, and the faults excuſe ; 
And therefore tis no wonder it we ſee — 
They doat on dowdies and deformity, Dryden. 
Do'wpy. adj. Awkward. 
No houſewifery the dowwdy creature knew; 
To ſum up all, her tongue couteſs'd the ſhrew, 


Gay, 
DO'WER. : 
DO'WERY. 5 n. ſ. ¶ douaire, Fr.] 
1. That which the wife brings to her huſ- 
band in marriage. 
His wife brought in dow?r Cilicia's crown, 
And in herſelf a greater dow'r alone. Dryden, 
His only daughter in a ſtranger's pow'r ; 


King. | For very want, he could not pay a dew'r. Pepe. 


My affair has | 


To put over head. ſuddenly in the 


Shells. 


ill-dreſſed, 


* 


Dow OT 


Rich, though depriv'd of all her title fore 
Fur who can ſeize fair virtue's better dow'r # 
: WIR.» Melmouth, 
2, That which the widow poſſeſſes, 
His patrimonial territories of Flanders were in 
dewer to his mother-in-law. Bac Henry vrt. 


3. The gifts of a huſband for a wife. 

Aſk me never ſo much dowery and giſt, and 1 
will give according as you ſhall fay unto me: 
but give me the damſel to wife, Genefir 

4. Endowment ; gift. 

What ſpreading virtue, what a ſparkling fire, 
How great, how plentiful, how rich a dow'r, 
Doſt thou within this dying fleſh inſpire ! 

Dat ies. 
Do'wertD. adj. [from dowery.}] Portion- 
ed ; ſupplied with a portion, 

Will you, with thoſe infirmities ſhe owes; 
Unfriended, new adapted to our hate, 


Dower'd with our curſe, and ftranger'd with our 
oath, 


Take her, or leave her? Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Dow LESS. adf. [ from dower.] Want- 


ing a fortuge ; unportioned. 
Thy dow'r/eſs daughter, King, thrown to my 
chance, 
Is queen of us, and ours, and aur fair France. 
S/akſpeare, 
Do'wLas. n. . A coarſe kind of linen, 
Dowlas, filthy dowlas; I have given them 
away to bakers wives, and they have made boul- 


ters of them, Shakſpeare. 
Dow x. n. /. [duun, Daniſh. ] 
1. Soft feathers. 
Virtue is.the rougheſt way ; 
But proves at night a bed of down, Wotton, 


Leave, leave, fair bride | your ſolitary bed, 
No more ſhall you return to it alone; 
It nutſeth ſadneſs : and your body's print, 
Like to a grave, the yielding deton doth dint. 


Donne, 

We tumble on our down, and court the blei- 
fin | 

O a ſhort minute's ſlumber, Denham, 


A tender weakly jconftitution is very much 
owing to the uſe-of down beds. Locke, 


2. Any thing that ſoothes or mollifies. 


Thou boſom ſoftneſs ! down of ail my cares! 
I could recline my thoughts upon this breaſt 
To a forgetfulneis of all my griets, 
And yet be happy. 


3+ Soft wool, or tender hair. 


I love my haſband Rill ; 
Eut love him as he was when youthful grace, 
And the ſirſt dow", began to ſhade his tace. 
: Dryden, 
On thy chin the ſpringing beard began 
To ſpread a doubtful down, and promite man. 
Privy. 
4. The ſoft fibres of plants which wing 
the ſeed. 


Any light thing that moveth, when we find 
no wind, ſheweth a wind at hand; as when fea- 
thets, or dewn of thillles, fly to and fro in the 
air. Bacern's Natural Hij/ory, 

Like ſcatter'd down, by howling Eurus blows 
By rapid whirlwinds from his manſion thrown. 


Sandys. 


Southern, 


DOWN. n. /. [dun, Saxon; dune, Erle, 


a hill.} A large open plain; properly 
a flat on the top of a hill. | 
On the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, 
A hatten'd hare from greedy greyhound go. 
Sidney. 
Lord of much riches which the uſe renowns; 
Seven thouſand broad-tail'd ſheep graz'd on his 
downs, 
Not all the fleecy wealth 
That doth enrich thoſe downs is worth a thought, 
To this my errand, and the care it brought. 


At 


Serdys, 


4 D 


DO 


of Suſſex. 


clowns 


* 


To compaſs this, his building is a town, 


Down. prep. [abuna, Saxon. 
1. Along a deſcent ; from a higher place 
to a lower. 

Let go thy hold when a great wheel runs down 
bill, leſt it break thy neck with following it; 


but the great one that goes upward, let him draw 
after. Skakſpeare's King Lear. 


motion, is not at liberty, becauſe he cannot ſtop 
that motion if he would. ke, 
2. Toward the mouth of a river. | 
Mahomet put his chief ſubitance into cer- 
tain boats, to be conveyed down the river, as 
purpoſing to fly. Axolles. 
Down. adv. Not up. 

1. On the ground; from the height at 
which any thing was to a lower fitua- 
tion. 

Whom they hit, none on their feet might ſtand, 
Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but down titey 


fell 

By thouſands. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Down finks the giant with a thund'ring ſound, 

His pond'rous limbs oppreſs the trembling 
ground. Dryden, 

2. Tending toward the ground. 

3. From former to latter times: as, this 
has been the practice down from the 
conqueſt. 
4. Out of ſight ; below the horizon. 

How goes the night, boy ? 
—The moon is down; I have not heard the 


clock, 
And ſhe goes down at twelve. Shakſpeare. 


5. To a total ſubjection: uſed of men and 
things. 


tion, is continued to be boiled down, with the 
addition of freſh water, to a ſapid fat. Arbuth, 


tion. 

He ſhar'd our dividend oꝰ th* crown, 

We had fo painfully preach'd down ; 

And forc'd us, though againſt the grain, 

T” have calls to preach it up again. Hudibras. 

It has been Milt preached up, but acted dtn; 

and dealt with as the eagle in the fable did with 

the oyſter, carrying it up on high, that, by 

letting it fall, he might daſh it in pieces. South, 
There is not a more melancholy object in the 

learned world, than a man who has written him- 

ſelf dozun. Addiſon. 

7. [anſwering to up.) Here and there. 
Let them wander up and deus for meat, and 

grudge if they be not ſatis fred. Pſalms. 


Down. interj. 

1. An exhortation to deſtruction or demo- 
lition. 

Go, ſome pull down the Savoy; others to the 
inns of courts : eon with then all. Shatſpeare. 
" If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down with 
them. Sknkſpeare, 


it, 

Pull out ti. uſurping queen. 
2. A contemptuous threat. 
Down, de ton to hell, and ſay E ſent thee 
thither. : Shakſpeare, 
Dow w. [To ge.] To be digeſted; to be 
received. 

If he be hungry more than wanton, bread | 
zione will down; and if he be not hungry, *tis 


; 


Dryden. 


His pond an ocean, his parterre a down. Pope. 


What remains of the ſubject, after the decoc- | 


6. Into diſgrace ; into declining reputa- | 


But now they cry, deun with the palace, fire | 


Hills afford pleaſant proſpe&@s z as they muſt 
needs acknowledge who have been on the * 
| ay. 

How Will-a-wiſp miſleads night-faring 


O'er hills, and finking bogs, and pathleſs _— | 
ay. 


A man falling down a precipice, though in 


; 


| 


; 


— 


DOW 
| I know not how abſurd this may ſeem fo the 
hardly down with any body, at firſt hearing. 


To Down. v. a. [from the particle. ] 
To knock; to ſubdue ; to ſupprels ; 
to conquer, 

The hidden beauties ſeem' d in wait to lie, 

To down proud hearts that would not willing die. 
Sidney. 
Do'wncasr. adj. [down and cꝗſl.] Bent 
down; directed to the ground. 
Wanton languiſhing borrowed of her eyes the 
downe.ift look of modeſty. Sidney, 
My wily nurſe by long experience found, 

And firſt diſcover'd to my ſoul its wound; 

'Tis love, ſaid ſhe ; and then my detuncaſ eyes, 

And guilty dumbneſs, witneſs'd my ſurpriz*. 

Dryden, 
Thy downeaft looks, and thy diſorder'd 
thoughts, 
Tell me my fate : I aſk not the ſucceſs 
My cauſe has found. Addiſon's Cato. 
Do'wnyaL. 1. /. [from down and all.] 
1. Ruin; calamity; fall from rank or 
ſtate. 

Why doſt thou ſay king Richard is depos'd ? 
Dar'ſt thou, thou little better thing than earth, 
Divine his dawwnfal ? | Shakſpeare. 

We have ſeen ſome, by the ways by which they 
had defigned to riſe uncontrollably, to have di- 
rely procured their utter downfal, South, 


2. A ſudden fall, or body of things falling. 


Each downfal of a flood the mountains pour 
From their rich bowels, rolls a filver ſtream. 


Dryden, 
3. Deftruftion of fabricks. 


Not more aghaſt the matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burn'd th' imperial town, 
Shriek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry, 

For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to 

die. Dryden. 
Do'wNnFALLEN. participial adj. [ down and 
fall.] Ruined; fallen. 

The land is now givorced by the downfallen 
ſeep cliffs on the farther fide, Carew, 


Do'wxGyRED. adj. [down and gyre.] Let 
down in circular wrinkles. 

Lord Hamlet, with his ſtockings looſe, 
Ungaiter'd, and downgyred to his ancles. Shak/. 


Do'wNn1LL. n. f. [down and Hill.] De- 
clivity ; deſcent. 

Heavy the third, and iff, he ſinks apace ; 
And though 'tis downhill all, but creeps along 

the race. Dryden, 

Do'wnH#1LL. adj. Declivous ; deſcending. 

And the firſt ſteps a downhki//greenſward yields. 

Congreve. 

Do'wnLookED. adj. [| down and lool. 

Having a dejected countenance; gloomy; 
ſullen ; melancholy. 

Jealouſy, ſuffus*d with jaundice in her eyes, 
Diſcoulouring all ſhe view'd, in tawney dreſs'd; 
Duwnlook'd, and with a cuckoo on her fiſt. 

Dryden, 


| 


| DowNnLY'1NG. adj. [down and lie.] About 


to be in travaſ of childbirth. 
Dowx RI GHr. adv. [down and right.] 
1. Straight or right down; down perpen- 
dicularly. 
A giant 's lain in fight, 
Or mowꝰ' d o'erthwart, or cleft downright, Hudib, 
2. In plain terms; without ceremony. 
Elves, away! 
We ſhall chide downright if I longer ſtay. Shak, 


3. Completely; without ſtopping ſhort, 


This paper put Mrs. Bull in ſuch a paſſion, that 
ſhe fell downright into a fit. Arbuthnet, 


DownR1'Gnrt. adj. 


1. Plain; open; apparent; undiſguiſed. 


Bot ht he ſhould cat. Locke. | 
7 


* 


maſters of demonſtration; and probably it will 
Loc te. 


DO W 
An admonition from a dead author, or a cave 
from an impartial pen, will prevail more than a 
downright advice, which may be miſtaken ag 
ſpoken magiſterially. Bacon, 
It is downright madneſs to ſtrike where we 
have no power to hurt, L' Efrange. 
The merchant's wife, who abounds in plenty, 
is not to have downright money; but the merce- 
nary part of her mind is engaged with a preſent 
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Bree E Spectator. 
2. Directly tending to the point; plain; 
artleſs, 


I would rather have a plain downright wiſdom, 
than a foolith and affected eloquence. Ben Jonſon, 
3. Unceremonions ; honeſtly ſurly. 

When it came to the count io ſpeak, old Fact 
ſo ſtared him in the face, after his plain doxwnright 
way, that the count was ſtruck dumb, Addiſon, 
4. Plain ; without palliation. 
The idolatry was direct and downright in the 
people, whoſe credulity is illimitable Brown, 
Religion ſeems not in danger from downright 
atheiſm, ſince rational men muſt reject that for 
want of proof, Ropers. 
Do'wx81TTING..n. . [down and fit.] 
Reſt ; repoſe ; the act of ſitting down; 


| 


or going to reſt. 
ou knoweſt my downſitting and mine up- 
riſing ; thou underſtandeft my thoughts afar off. 


Do' Pſalms. 
O0 WNW . 1 2 
Do'w orig f 5 5 adv. [ dunepeand, Sax. ] 


1. Toward the centre. 
As you lift up the glaſſes, the drop will aſ- 
cend flower and flower, and at length reft, being 
carried downward by its weight as much as up- 
wards by the attraction, Newton, 
2. From a higher ſituation to a lower. 
NIEL on that globe, whoſe hither 
ide, 
With light frona hence, ſhines, Milton, 
Hills are ornamental to the earth, affording 
pleaſant proſpects to them that look downwards 
from them upon the ſubjacent countries. Ray. 
What would this man ? Now upward will he 
ſoar, 
And, little leſs than angel, would be more : 
Now, looking downwards, juſt as griev'd ap- 
ars | 
; To * ſtrength of bulls, the fur of 2 
, ope, 
3. In a courſe of ſucceflive or lineal de- 
ſcent, 3 
5 A ring the count does wear, 
That deahnward hath ſucceeded in his houſe, 
From ſon to ſon, ſome four or five deſcents. 
Shakſpeare, 
Dow N WARP. adj. 
1, Moving on a declivity ; tending to- 
ward the centre; tending to the ground. 
With downward force, 
That drove the ſand along, he took his way, 
And roll'd his yellow billows to the ſea, Dryden, 
2. Declivous ; bending. 
When Aurora leaves our northern ſphere, 
She lights the downward heaven, and rifes there. 


Dryden, 
3. Depreſſed ; dejected. | 
At the lowelt of my downward thoughts, E 
pulled up my heart to remember, that nothing is 
achieved before it be thoroughly attempted, and 
that lying ſtül doth never go forward, Sidney. 
| Do'wny. adj. from down. } 
1. Covered with down or nap. 
By his gates of breath 
There lies a downy feather, which ſtirs not: 
Did he ſuſpire, that light and weightleſs down 
Perforce muſt move, Shakſpeare, 
There be plants that have prickles, yet have 
' dexwny or velvet rind upon their leaves, as ſtock- 
gillyflowers and coltsfoot ; which down or nap 
conſiſteth of a ſubtile ſpirit, in a ſoft ſubſtance. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


: 
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I.!n ber hand the held 
A bough of faireſt fut, that downy ſmil*'d, 
New gather'd, and ambrofal imell ditfus'd. 
| Milton. 


— 


2. Made of down or ſoſt feathers. 
A fide breeze from weſtward waits their fails 
to fill 
And reſts in thoſe high beds his downy wings. 
Dryden. 


eſt. 
Pope. 


Belinda ſtill her dorony pillow preſt, 
Her guard an ſylph pruvioag'd the balmy r 


3. Soft ; tender ; ſoothing. 

Banquo! Donalvain | Maicolm ! awake! 
Shake off this do wny lep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itself. Shakſpeare. 

The night's companion kindly cheating them 
Of all their cares, tam'd the rebellious eye 
Of ſorrow with a toft and downy hand, 

Stealing all breaſts in a lethean band. Craſſtatu. 


Do wRxk. n. + [ douaire, Fr. It ought 
Do wax. 0 to be written dower. ] 
i. A portion given with a wife. See 
| Dower. 

I could marry this wench for this dowre. Si. 


And aſk nv vther dowry but ſuch another jeſt. 
Shakſpeare. 


The king muſt die, that I may make you 


reat, 
And M4 a crown in dowry with my love. Dryd. 
Tethys ail her waves in dowry gives. Dryden. 
2. A reward paid for a wife. 
Thine own hand 
An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall ſlay, 
And for a dowre a hundred forcſkins pay. Cowley, 
3. A gift; a fortune given. 
Doxo'LoGY. n. / Lega and xy] A 
form of giving glory to C | 
David” breaks forth into theſe triumphant 
praiſes and doxologies, Bleſſed be the Lord God 
of Ifracl, who has kept me this day from ſhed- 
ding blood, and from avenging myſelf with m 
own hand. . South, 
Little did Athanaſius imagine, that ever it 
would have been received in the chriſtian church, 
to conclude their books with a doxology to God 
and the bleſſed virgin. Stillingfieet. 
Do'xy. n. /. A whore; a looſe wench. 
When daffodils begin to pure, 
With heigh! the dexy over the dale. Sha p. 
To DOZE. v. n. [vpzp, Saxon; daes, 
Dutch. ] 


x, To ſlumber ; to ſleep hghtly. 
There was no ſleeping under his roof: if he 
happened to deze a little, the juily cobler waked 


him. L' Efjirange. 
2. To live in a ſtate of drowſineſs ; to be 
half aſleep. 


It has happened to young men of the greateſt 
wit, to waſte their ſpirits with anxicty and pain, 
ſo far, as to doze upon their work with too much 
eagerneſs of doing well. Dryden. 

How to the banks, where bards departed deze, 
They led him ſoft. Pope. 

Chiefleſs armies doz'd out the campaign, 
And navies yawn'd for o: ders on the main. Pope. 

To DOZE. v. a. To ſtupify; to dull. 

He was now much decayed in his parts, nd 
with immoderate drinking dozed in his under- 
Kanding.® Clarendon. 

Two ſatyrs, on the ground 
Stretch'd at bis caſe, their fire Silenus found 
Doex'd with his fumes, and heavy with his load. 
Dryden. 


Do'zeN. n. . [douzaine, French. ] The 
number of twelve. It is feldom̃ uſed but 
on light occaſtons, 

We cannvt lodge and board a dozen or fourteen 
gentle women, but we keep a bawdyhouſe 
ſtraight. Shakſpear e. 

That tne Indian figs bear ſuck huge leaves, or 
delicate fruit, I could never find; yet I have 
travelled a deve miles together under them. 


KR a . 


0 
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By putting twelve units together, we have the 
complex idea of a dozen, Locke. 


The number of diſſenters was ſomething under 
a dozen with them. Swift. 


Do'ziness. u. / [from dozy.] Sleepineſs; 
drowſineſs. Little uſcd, 

A man, by a violent fit of whe gout in his 
limbs, finds a dozineſs in his head, or a want of 
appetite. Locke. 

Do'z.y. adj. [from doze. ] Sleepy; drowſy ; 
Nuggiſh. ; 

The yawning youth, ſcarce half awake, eſſays 

His lazy limbs and dozy head to raiſe. Dryden. 


Daa. . /. [onabbe, Saxon, lees, ] 
A whore; a ſtrumpet. | 
That I, the ſon of a dear father murder'd, . 
Mutt, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a curfing like a very drab / Shatfſp. 
If your worthip will take order for the drabs and 
the knaves, you need not fear the bawds. Shat. 
Babe, 

Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, Shakſpeare. 
Curs'd be the wretch ſo venal, and ſo vain, 
Paltry and proud as drabs in Drury-lane. Pope. 

Dracnim. u. /. [drachma, Latin. ] 
1. An old Roman coin. 
See here theſe movers, that do prize their 
honours 
At a crack'd drachm, 


Shakſpeare, 
2. The eighth part of an ounce. 


worm bred in the hot countries, which 


no to many yards length between the 
in and fleſh. | 


Daa p. adj. [for dread, or the part. paſ- 
ſive of To dread.) Terrible; formi- 
dable ; dreaded. 


Th' utmoſt ſand-beach they ſhortly fetch, 
Whilſt the drad danger does behind remain. 


Fairy Queen, 
DRAFF. 3. / [opo 


„dirty, Saxon; 
draf, Dutch, the ſediment of ale. ] 


1. Refuſe ; lees ; dregs : properly ſome- 
thing fluid. 

You would think I had a hundred and fifty 
tatter'd prodigals, lately come from ſwinekeep- 
ing, from eating draff and hutks. Shatſpeare, 

*Twere fimple fury, ſtill thyſelf to waſte 

On ſuch as have no taſte; 
To offer them a ſurfeit of pure bread 
Whoſe appetite is dead! 

No, give them grains their fill; 

Huſks, af, to drink and ſwill. Ben Yer ſon. 

: I c:ll'd and drew them thither, 

My hell- hounds to lick up the draff and filth, 
Which man's polluting fin with taint had ſhed 
On what was pure. Milton, 

Here rather let me drudge, and carn my bread, 
Tul vermin, or the draff ot ſervile food, 
Conſume me. Milten. 

2. Refuſe; ſweepings. Perhaps improper, 
Younger brothers but the draff of nature. Dryd. 
Dza'Fry. adj. [from draff.] Worthleſs; 
dreggy. 
Daarr. adj. [corrupt for draught.] Em- 
ployed to draw. | 

Ulyſſes and old Neftor yoke you like draf? 
oxen, and make you plough up the wair. Shak. 

To DRAG. v. a. [(dnagan, Saxon, ] 
1. 'To pull along the ground by main 
force ; to draw heavily along. 

Such his aſpect, when, fuil'd with bloody duſt, 
Drage'd by the cords which through his feet 

were thruſt. Denham. 

While I have any ability to hold a commerce 

with you, I 1» never be ſilent; and this chanc- 

ing to be a day that I can hold a pen, I will drag 

it as long as I am able, Swift, 

2. To draw any thing burdenſome, any 
thiag from which one cannot diſengage 

one's ſelf. | 


DRACUNCULUS. n. , [Latin.] A 


DRA 
"Tis long Rnce I, for my celeſtial wife, 
Loath'd by-the gods, have dragg'd a ling'ring 
life. ; Dryden, 

Can I, who lov'd fo well, 

To part With all my bliſs to ſave my lover, 

On! can I drag a wretched lle without him? 
Smith, 
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3. To draw contemptuouſly along, 
thing unworthy to be carried. 

He triumphs in St. Auſtin's opinion; and is 
not only content to drag me at his charivt- wheels, 
but he makes a ſhew of me. Stilling flect, 

4. To pull about with violence and igno- 
miny. 
They ſhall ſurpriſe 
The ſerpent, prince of air, and 4rag in chains 
Through all his realm, and there confounded 
leave, Milton, 
The conſtable was no ſooner eſpied but he was 
reproached with diſdainful words, beaten and 
dragged in ſo barbaruus a manner, that he hardly 
eſcaped with his life, Clarendon. 
5. To pull roughly and forcibly, 
To fall, that 's juftice ; 
But then, to drag him after! For to die, 
And yet in death to conquer, is my wiſh, 
Dryden. 

In my fatal cauſe your (word was drawn ; 

The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. 

| Dryden. 

To Dras. v.n. To hang ſo low as to 
trail or grate upon the ground. 

From hence are heard the groans of ghoſts, the 

pains 
Of ſounding laſhes, and of dragging chains. 
Dryden, 

A door is ſaid to drag, when, by its ill hang- 
ing on its hinges, the bottom edge of the door 
rides in its ſweep upon the floor, Moor. 


DraG. . . [from the verb.] 


1. A net drawn along the bottom of the 
Water. | 

Caſting nets were ſpread in ſhallow brooks, 
Drags in the deep, and baits were hung on nooks. 


Dryden. 
The creatures are but inſtruments in God's 


hand: the returning our acknowledgments ta 
them is juſt the ſame abſurdity with theirs who 
burnt incenſe to the drag, and ſacrificed to the 
mn Rogers. 

2. An inſtrument with hooks to catch 
hold of things under water. 

You may in the morning find it near to ſome 
fixed place, and then take it up with a drag 
hart or otherwiſe. W alion, 

3. A kind of car drawn by the hand. 

The drag is made ſomewhat like a low car: 
it is uſed for the carriage of timber, and then is 
drawn by the handle by two or more men. 

Meaxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
To DRra'GGLE. v. a. [from drag.] To 
make dirty by dragging on the ground. 

You'll ſee a dragg/ed damſel, here and there, 
From Billingſgate her fiſhy trafick bear. 

Gray's Trivia, 

He wore the ſame gown- five years without 

draggling or tearing, Swift, 
T0 DrAa'GGLE. v. u. To grow dirty by 
being drawn along the ground. 

His draggling tail hung in the dirt, 

Which on his rider he would flirt. Hudibras, 


DART. n./. [drag and net.] A net 
which is drawn along the bottom of the 
water, 

Dragnets were made to fiſh within the deep, 
And caftingnets did rivers bottoms ſweep. 
May's Virgil, 
Some fiſhermen, that had heen out with a 
dragnet, and caught nothing, had a draught to- 
wards the evening, which put them in hope of 
a ſturgeon at latt. L' Fftrange, 
One of our late great poets is ſunk in his re- 


— Or I rg 


| 


putation, becauſe he could never forgive any 
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conceit which eame in bis way, but ſwept, like a 
dragnet, great and ſmall, Dryde 

hatſocver old Time, with his huge aragnet, 
has conveyed down to us along the ſtream of ages, 
whether it be ſhells or ſhell-fiſh, jewels or peb- 
bles, ſticks or ſtraws, ſeaweeds or mud, theſe are 
the ancients, theſe are the fathers. 


DRAGON. n. /. [draco, Latin; dra- 
gon, French. ] | 
1. A kind of winged ſerpent, perhaps 
imaginary, much celebrated in the ro- 
mances of the middle ages, | 
I go alone, 
Like to a Jonely dragon, that his fen 


Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen. 
Shakſprare. 


Swift, ſwift, you dragons of the night! that 


dawning 
May bear the raven's eye, Shatſp. Cymbeline. 
And you, ye dragons / of the ſcaly race, 
Whom glittering gold and ſhining armours grace; 
In other nations harmleſs are you found 
Their guardian genii and protectors own'd. 
| Rowe, 
On ſpiry volumes there a dragon rides; 
Here, from our ſtrict embrace, a ſtream he = 
ope. 
2. A fierce violent man or woman. 


3. A conſtellation near the north pole. 
Dr a'con, n. /. [dracunculus, Latin.] A 
plant. 

Dxra'coxetT. n. /. [from dragon.] A 
little dragon. 


Or in his womb might lurk ſome hidden neſt 
Of many dragonets, his fruitful ſeed. Fairy Queen. 


Dra'cownrLy. n./. [dragon and fly « li- 
bella.) A fierce ſtinging fly. 

The body of the cantharides is Bright colour- 
ed; and it may be, that the delicate coloured dra- 
go7fies may have likewiſe ſome corroſive quality. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Dr 4'Govn1sn. adj. [from dragon. ] Hav- 
ing the form of a dragon ; dragonlike, 
An arbitrary word, 

Sometimes we ſee a cloud that's dragenifh ; 
A vapour ſometimes like a bear or lion. 
Shakſpeare. 

Dx a'conLIxE. adj. [dragon and /ike.] 
Furious; fiery. 

He fights draganlite, and does achieve | 
As ſoon as draw his ſword. Skakſpedre. 

Dr a'GonsBLOOD. . . [dragon and 
blood.) So called from a falſe opinion 
of the dragon's combat with the ele- 
phant. 

Dragonſblood is a reſin, ſo named as to ſeem to 
have been imagined an animal production. Hill. 
Take dragonſblood, beat it in a mortar, and put 
it in a cloth with aqua vitæ, and ſtrain them to- 
gether. | Peacham, 

Dr a'GoNSHE AD. 2. /. A plant. 

Dr a'GONTREE. n. . A ſpecies of palm. 

DRAGO'ON. u. /. [from dragen, Ger- 
man, to carry. A kind of ſoldier that 
ſerves indifferently either on foot or 
horſeback. | 

Two regiments of dragoons ſuffered much in 
the late action. Tatler. 

To DxAGO“ON. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To perſecute by abandoning a place to 
the rage of ſoldiers. 

In poſiticks I hear you're ſtanch, | 
Directly bent againſt the French; 
Leny to have your free-born foe 
bragcon'd into a wooden ſhoe. Pri:r. 
To DRAIN. v. a. [trainer, French. ] 
1. To draw off gradually. 


Salt water, drained through twenty veſſels of 


* 


A. 


Watts. | 


DRA 


| The fountains drain the water from the ground 
adjacent, and leave but ſufficient moiſture to 


breed moſs. Bacon, 
In times of dearth it trained much coin of the 
kingdom, to furniſh us with corn from foreign 
rts. Bacon to Villiers. 
Whilſt a foreign war devoured our ſtrength, 
and drained our treaſures, luxury and expences 
increaſed at home. Atterbury. 
The laſt emperor drained the wealth of thoſe 
countries into his own coffers, without increaſing 
his troops againſt France. Swift. 
2. To empty, by drawing gradually away 
what it contains. 
Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 
Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main. 
Roſcommon. 
The royal babes a tawny wolf ſhall drain. 
Dryden, 


While crue! Nero only drains 
The mortal Spaniard's ehbing veins, 
By ſtudy worn, and flack with age, 
How dull, how thoughtleſs is his rage! Peer. 
Had the world laſted from all eternity, theſe 
comets muſt have been drained of all their fluids. 
| Cheyne, 
3- To make quite dry. | 
When wine is to be bottled, waſh your bottles, 
but do not drain them. Swift, 


Drain. n. , [from the verb.] The 
channel through which liquids are gra- 
dually drawn ; a watercourſe ; a ſink. 
If your drains be deep, that you fear cattle fal- 
ling into them, cover them. Mortimer, 
Why ſhould I tell of ponds and drains, 
Stift, 


What carps we met with for our pains ? 
Drake. n. /. [of uncertain etymology. ] 
1. The male of the duck. 


The duck ſhould hide her eggs from the drake, 
who will ſuck them if he finds them. Mortimer. 


2, [from draco, dragon, Latin,] A 
ſmall piece of artillery. 


Two or three ſhots, made at them by a couple 
of drates, made them ſtagger. Clarendon, 


DRAM. 2. /. [from drachm ; drachma, 
Latin.) 6 


1. In weight the eighth part of an ounce. 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing ſeverally ſeven drams in the air, the 
balunce in the water weigheth only four drams 
and forty-one grains, and abateth of the weight 
in the air two drams and nineteen graius: the 

balance kept the ſame depth in the water. 
| Bacon, 


2. A ſmall quantity, in a kind of prover- 
bial ſenſe. | 


One loving hour 
For many years of ſorrow can diſpenſe ; 
A dram of ſweet is worth a pound of ſour. 
: Fairy Queen 
No dram of judgment with thy force is join'd; 
Thy body is of profit, and my mind. Dryden. 
3- Such a quantity of diltilled ſpirits as 1s 
uſually drank at once, 
I couid do this, and that with no raſh potion, 


But with a ling'ring dram, that ſhould not work 


Maliciouſly like poiſon. Shatſp. Winter's Tale, 
Every dram of brandy, eveiy pot of ale that 
ou drink, raiſeth your character. Sift. 
4. Spirit; diſtilled liquor. 
A ſecond ſee, by meeker manners known, 
And modeſt as the maid that ſips alone; 
From the ſtrong fate of drams if thou get free, 
Another Durfy, Ward/ ſhall fing in thee. 
Pope. 


To Dram. v. n. [from the noun.] In 
low language, to drink drams; to 


drink diltilled ſpirits. 


DRAMA. n. /. [da.] A poem ac-— 
commodated to action; a poem in 


earth, hath become freſh, Bacen s Natural H1ift. | 


D R A 


which the action is not related, but re- 
preſented; and in which therefore ſuch 
rules are to be obſerved as make the 
repreſentation probable. 

Many rules of imitating nature Ariſtotle drew 
from Homer, which he fitted to the drama; fur- 
niſhing himſelf alſo with obſervations from the 
theatre, when it flouriſhed under Æſchylus, Eu- 
ripides, and Sophocles. Dryden. 

Dzrama'ticai. | adj. 2 drama.] 
Drama'TiCK. Repreſented by ac- 
tion ; not narrative. 

I hope to make it appear, that, in the great 
dramatick poem of nature, is a neceſſity of in- 
troducing a God, Benth. 

DaauA“TICALTx. adv. [ from dramatick.] 
Repreſentatively ; by repreſentation. 

Ignorance and errors are ſeverally reprehended, 

partly dramatically, partly fimply. Dryden. 
Dr a'/MaATIsT. 1. J. [from drama.] The 


author of dramatick compoſitions, 

The whole theatre reſounds with the praiſes 
of the great dramatiſt, and the wonderful art 
and order of the compoſition. Burnet, 


Drank. The preterit of drink. 

175 DRAPE. v. n. [drap, French; dra- 
pus, low Latin. ] 

1. To make cloth. 

It was rare to ſet prices by ſtatute; and this 
act did not preſcribe prices, but ftinted them not 
to exceed a rate, that the clothier might drape ac- 
cordingly as he might afford, Baton, 
2. To jeer, or ſatirize. [drapper, Fr.] 

It is uſed in this ſenſe by the innovator 

Temple, whom nobody has imitated. 


Dkr a'rtr. n./. [from drape. One who 
ſells cloth. 


If a piece of cloth in a draper's ſhop be vari- 
ouſly folded, it will appear of differing colours. 
| Boyle on Colours, 

The draper and mercer may meaſure her. 
| Howel, 


Dra'yery. n. /. [drafperie, French.] 
1. Clothwork; the trade of making 
cloth; woollen manufacture. 

He made ſtatutes for the maintenance of dra- 
pery, and the keeping of wools within the realm, 

Hacon's Fenry vit. 

The reverend clergy ſhould ſet us an example, 
by contenting themſelves with wearing gowns, 
and other habiliments, of Irith drapery. Sift, 

2. Cloth; ftufls of wool. | 
The Bulls and Frogs had ſerved the lord Strutt 
with drapery ware for many years. Arbuthnet. 
3. The dreſs of a picture or ſtatue. 

Poets are allowed the ſame liberty in their de- 
ſcriptions and compariſons, as painters in their 
draperies and ornaments, Prior. 

DRArET. 2. / [from drape.) Cloth; 
coverlet. Not in uſe. i 
Thence ſhe them brought into a ſtately hall, 
W herein were many tables fair difpred, 

And ready dight with drapers feaftival, 

Againſt the viands thould be miniſtred. F. Queen, 
DrA'sTICK. adj, [ cc N O ] Powerful 3 
vigorous; efficacious, 

It is uſed of a medicine that works with 
ſpeed; as jalap, ſcammony, and the Eronger 
purges. g : Quincy, 

Drxave. The preterit of drive. Drove is 
more uſed. 

He drave them beyond Amon's flood, 

And their ſad bounds mark'd deep in their own, 
blood. Cowtey, 

The foe ruth'd furious as he pants for breath, 
And through his navel drave the pointed 2 

pe. 
corruptly written for 
ſwill. Sce DRxarr. 


DRAUGH. 7. 


draff. ) Kellie 


EA 
We do not act, that often jeſt and laugh: 
'Tis old, but true, till ſwine eat all the draugh, 


Shakſpeare. 
DRravGHr. n. /. [from draw.] 
1. The act of drinking. 
They flung up one of their hogſheads, and I 
drank it off at a dravght; which I might well do, 
for it did not hold half a pint. Gulliver's Trav. 


2. A quantity of liquor drank at once. 

He had once continued about nine days with- 
out drink ; and he might have continued longer, 
if, by diſtempering himſelf one night with hard 
ſtudy, he had not had ſome inclination to take a 
{mall draught. Boyle. 

Fill high the goblets with the ſparkling flood, 
And with deep draughts invoke our common god. 

Dryden, 
Long draughkts of ſleep his monſtrous limbs en- 
ſlave ; 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave, 
Dryden's Aneid. 

I have cured ſome very, deſperate coughs by a 
draught every morning of ſpring water, with a 
handful of ſage boiled in it. Temple. 

Every draught, to him that has quenched his 
thirſt, is but a further quenching of nature; a 
proviſion for rheum and diſeaſes. South, 


3. Liquor drank for pleaſure. 

Were it a draught for Juno when ſhe banquets, 

I would not taſte thy treaſonous offer. Milton. 
Numbe!'d ills, that lie unſcen 

In the pernicious drarght : the word obſcene, 

Or harſh, which, once elanc'd, mult ever fly 

Irrevocable ; the too prompt reply. Prior. 

Delicious wines th' attending herald brought; 
The gold gave luſtre to the purple draught. 

Pope's Odyſſey. 
4. The act of drawing or pulling carriages. 

A general cuſſom of ufing oxen for all forts of 
draught, would be perhaps the greateſt 1 
ment. 1emple, 

The moſt occaſion that farmers have, is for 
draught horſes. Mertimer's Huſbandry, 

5. The quality of being drawn. 

The Hertfordſhire wheel-plough is the beſt 
and ſtrongeſt for moſt uſes, and of the eafieſt 
draught, Mortimer, 

6, Repreſentation by picture. | 

Her pencil drew whate'er her ſoul defign'd, 

And oft the happy draught ſurpaſs'd the image in 
her mind. Dr ien. 
7. Dehneation ; ſketch ; outline. 

A good inclination is but the fuſt rude draught 
of virtue ; but the finiſhing ſtrokes are from the 
will. - South, 

I have, in a ſhort drang, given a view of our 
original ideas, from wheuce all the reſt are de- 
rived. Locke, 

8. A picture drawn. 

Whereas in other creatures we have but the 
trace of his footſteps, in man we have the 
araught of his hand: in him were united all the 
tcattered perfect ions of the creature. South. 


9. The act of ſweeping with a net. 
Upon the draught of a pond, not one fiſh was 
left, but two pikes grown to an exceſſive bigneſs, 
Hale. 
10. The quantity of fiſhes taken by once 
drawing the net. 
He laid down his pipe, and caſt his net, which 
brought him a very great draught, DL Eftrange. 
11, The act of ſhooting with the bow. 
Geffrey of Boullion, at one drazzght of his 
bow, ſhooting againſt David's tower in Jeruſa— 
ſalem, broached three feetleſs birds called alle- 
rions. Camden's Remains. 
I2, Diverſion in war; the act of diſturb- 
ing *the main deſign; perhaps ſudden 
attack. 
I conceive the manner of your handling of the 
ſervice, by drawing ſudden dravghts upon the 
enemy, when he lvoketh not for you, 


| 


13. Forces drawn off from the main army 
a detachment, | 
Such a draught of forces would le ſſen the num- 
ber of thoſe that might otherwiſe be employed. 
| ; Addiſon. 
14. A ſink; a drain. 
Whatſvever entereth in at the mouth gocth in- 
to the belly, and is caſt out into the drarght. 
Matteo 
15. The depth which a veſſel draws, or 
ſinks into the water. 
With roomy decks, her guns of mighty 
ſtrength, 
Deep in her draught, and warlike in her length. 
| Dryden. 
With a ſmall veſſel one may keep within a 
mile of the ſhore, go amongſt rocks, and paſs 
over ſhoals, where a veſſel of any draught would 
ſtrike, Ellis's Voyage. 
16, [In the plural, draughts.] A kind of 
play reſembling cheſs. 


Dr&a'vocnTHOUSE. n. |. 
houſe.) A houſe in whic 
poſited, 


And they brake down the image of Baal, and 
brake down the houfe of Baal, and made it a 
draughthouſe. 2 Kings, 


To DRAW. v. a. ,ptet. drew ; part. paſl. 
drawn. [dnagan, Saxon.) 
1. To pull along; not to carry. 


Then ſhall all Israel bring ropes to that city, 
and we will draw it into the river. 2 Samuel, 


2. To pull forcibly ; to pluck. 
He could not draw the dagger out of his belly. 
- Judges. 
The arrow is now drawn to the head. Atte. 


3. To bring by violence; to drag. 
Do not rich men oppreſs you, and draw you 
before the judgment-ſcats ? James, 


4. To raiſe out of a deep place. 
They drew up Jeremiah with cords, and took 


draught and 
filth is de- 


him up out of the dungeon. Jeremiah. 
Draw the water for the ſiege. Nati, 

5. To ſuck. 
He hath drawn thee dry. Ecclus. 


There was no war, no dearth, no ſtop of 
trade or commerce ; it was only the crown which 
had ſucked too hard, aud now being full, upon 


8 Bacen's Henry vii. 
Sucking and drawing the breaſt diſchargeth the 
milk as faſt as it can be generated. Miſeman. 


6. To attract; to call toward itſelf. 

We ſee that ſalt, laid to a cut finger, healeth 
it; ſo as it ſeemeth ſalt drawe?i blood, as well 
as blood draweth ſalt. Bacon. 

Majefty ia an eclipſe, like the ſun, draws eyes 
that would not have looked towards it if it had 
ſhined out. Suckling. 

He affected a habit different from that of the 
times, ſuch as men had only beheld in pictures, 
which drew the cyes of moit, and the reverence 
of many, towards him. Clarendon. 


7. To draw as the magnet does. 

She had all magnetic force alone, 

To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Denne 
Draw out with cretulous deſire, and lead 

At will the manlieſt, reſoluteſt breaſt, 

As the magnetic hardett iron dranvs, 
All eyes you draw, and with the eyes the 

heart; 
Of your own pomp yourſcli the greateſt part. 


Dryden, 
8. To inhale. 


Thus I call'd, and ſtray'd I know not whither, 
From where I firſt drew air, and firſt. beheld 
This happy light. Miltan's Paradiſe Leſt. 

While near the Lucrine lake, conſum'd to 

death, 
I draw the ſultry air, and gaſp for breath, 
You tatte the covling breeze, Addiſon on Italy 


Spenſer, | | 


— 


the head of a young king, was like to draw leſs, | 


NMilzsn. |. 
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Why drew Marſeilles“ good biſhop purer 
breath, . 
When nature ſicken'd, and each gale was death ? 
Pope. 
9. To take from any thing containing or 
holdin 


They , 4 out the ſtaves of the ark. 2 Chron, 
10. To take off the ſpit or broacher. 
The reſt | 
They cut in legs and fillets for the feaſt, 
Which drawn and ſerv'd, their hunger they ap- 
peaſe. Dryden. 
11. To take from a caſk. 
The wine of life is draton, and the mere lees 
Are left this vault to brag of. Shakſpeare, 
12, To pull a ſword from the ſheath. 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields, 


And draw no ſwords but what are ſanctified. % 


Shakſpeave. 
I will draw my ſword; my hand ſhall deſtroy 
them, Exodus) 


He proceedeth ſo far in his inſolence, as to 
draw out his ſword with an intent to kill him. 
2 Dryden. F 

In all your wars good fortune blew before you, 

Till in my fatal cauſe your ſword was drawn ; 
The weight of my misfortunes dragg'd you down. 
Dryden. 
13. To let out any liquid. 

Some blood dra ton on me would beget opinion 
Of my more fierce endeavour. Shakſpeare. 
Il opened the tumour by the point of a lancet, 

without drawing one drop of blood. Hiſeman, 


14. To take bread out of the oven. 
The joiner puts boards into ovens after the 
batch is drawn, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


15. To uncloſe or ſlide back curtains. . 
Go, draw aſidè the curtains, and diſcover 
The ſev'ral caſkets to this noble prince. Shak, 
Alarm'd, and with preſaging heart he came, 
And drew the curtains, and expos'd the dame, 
| Dryden, 
Shouts, cries, and groans firſt pierce my ears, 
and then 
A flaſh of lightning draws the guilty ſcene, 7 
Aud. ſhows new arms, and wounds, and dying 
men. ryden. 
16. To cloſe or ſpread curtains. 
Philoclea intreated Pamela to open her grief; 
who drawing the curtain, that the candle might 


not complain of her bluſhing, was ready to - 


ſpeak. 


Herbs draw a weak juice, and have a ſoft ſtalle. 
Bacen. 
Spirits, by diſtillations, may be drawn out of 


vegetable juices, which ſhall flame and fume of 
themſclves. Cheyne. 


18. To procure, as an agent cauſe. 
When he finds the hardſhip of ſlavery out- 
weigh the value of life, tis in his power, by r- 
ſiſting his maſter, to dre on himſelf death. 
Locke. 


19. To produce, or bring, as an efficient 
cauſe, 


Sidney, 


When the fountain of mankind 
Did draw corruption, and God's curſe, by ſin, 
This was a charge that all his heirs did bind, 
And all his offspring grew corrupt therein. 
Sir Join Danes. * 
Religion will requite all the honour we can dv 
it, by tlie blefſipgs it will draw down upon us. 
Tlletſon, 
Our voluntary actions are the precedent cauſes 
of good and evil, which they draw after them, 
and bring upon us. Locke. 
What would a man value land ready cultivated, 
and well ſtocked, where he had no hopes of com- 
merce with other parts of the world, to draw 
money to him by the ſale of the product? Locker. 
Thoſe elucidations have given riſe or increaſe 
to his doubts, and drawn obicurity upon places 
of ſcripture, » Locke, 
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His (word ne*cr ſell but on the guilty head 
Opprefkan, tyranny, and pow'r uſurp'd, 
Draw all tne vengeance ot his arm upon 'em. 

20. To convey ſecretly or gradually. 
- The liers in wait draw themſelves along. 
Judges. 
In proceſs of time, and as their people in- 
erealed, they drew themſelves more welterly to- 
wards tlie Red Sca. Ralcigh. 


21. To protract ; to lengthen ; to ſpin, 
How much her grace is aiter*d on the ſudden ! 
How long her face is drawn / how pale ſhe looks, 
And of an earthly cold. Shakſpeare, 
Hear himſelf repine 
At Fate's unequal laws; and at the clue 
Which mercilels in length the midmoſt ſiſter 
drew. Dryden's Juvenal. 
If we thall meet again with more delight, 
Then draw my life in length; let me ſuſtain, 
1n hopes of his embrace, the worſt of pain, 
Dryden's A ncid. 
In ſome ſimiles, men draw their compariluns 
into minute particulars of no importance. 


Felton on the Claſſicks. 
22. To utter lingeringly. 
The brand, amid the flaming fuel thrown, 


Or drew, or ſeem'd to draw, a dying groan. 
Dr yden's Fables. 


23. To repreſent by picture, or in fancy 
I do arm myſelf 

To welcome the condition of the time; 

Which cannot look more hideoufly gn me, 

Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shakſpeare. 
With his other hand thus o*er his brow, 

He falls to ſuch peruſal of my face, 

As he would draw it. | 
Drato the whole world expecting who ſhould 

reign, 


, 


Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


After this combat, o'er the conquer'd "2 


: Waller. 

From the ſoft aſſaults of love 
Poets and painters never are ſecure : 

Can LI, untvuch'd, the fair one's paſhons move, 
Or thou draw beauty, and not feel its pow'r ? 

Prior. 
24. To form a repreſentative image. 

The emperor one day took up a pencil which 
fell from the hand ot Titian, who was then 
drawing his picture; and, upon the compliment 
which Titian made him on that occaſion, he ſaid, 
Titian deſerves to be ſerved by Cæſar. Dryden 


25. To derive ; to have from ſome original 


cauſe or donor, 

Shall treeborn men, in humble awe, 
Submit tv ſervile ſhame ; 

Who from conlent and cuſtom draw 

The ſame right to be jul'd by law, 

Which kings pietend to reign ? Dryden. 

Several wits entered into commerce with the 
Egyptians, and from them drew the rudiments of 
ſciences. Temple. 

26. To deduce, as from poſtulates. 

From the events and revolutions of theſe go- 
vernments, are drawn the uſuai inſtructions of 
princes and ſtateſmen. Temple 

27. To imply to produce as a conſe- 


quential inference. 
What ſhews the force of the infercnce but a 
view of all the intermediate ideas that draw in 


the concluſion, or propofition inferred Locke, 
28. To illure; to entice. 
III raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, 
As by the ſtrength of their illuſion 
Shall drato him on to his confuſion. Shaiſpeare. 


We have drawn them from the city. To. 
Draw me not away with the wicked. Pſalms, 
Having the art, by empty promiſes and threats, 
to draw others to his purpoſe, Hayward. 
The Spaniards, that were in the town, had ſo 
good memories of their loſſes, in their former 
ſallies, as the confidence of an army, which came 
for their deliverance, could not dra them forti, 
#gain, Bacen's War with Spain, 
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29. To lead, as a motive. 
1 Your way is ſhorter ; 
My purpoſes do draw me much about. S4 
Aueas wond'ring ſtood, then aſk'd the cauic 
Whici to the ſtream the crowding people draws. 
Dryden 


30. To perſuade to follow. 
I drew this gallant head of war, 
And call'd theſe fiery ipirits from the world 
To outlook 19-5. þ Shatſpeare. 
The poet | 
Did feign that Orpheus drerv trees, ſtones, and 
_ floods; 
Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſick, for the time, duth change his na- 
ture. Shakjpeare. 


31. To induce; to perſuade. 

The Engliſh lords did ally themſelves with the 
Iriſh, and drew them in to dwell among them, 
and gave their children to be foſtered by them. 

Davies. 

Their beauty or unbecomingneſs are of more 
force to draw or deter their imitation than dit 
courſes. Lecke, 


32. To win; to gain: a metaphor from 
gaming. | 


me 
That which my father loſes. Shakſpeare. 


money from the funds. 

For thy three thouſand ducats here is fix, —— 
If every ducat in fix thouſand ducats 
Were in ix parts, and every part a ducat, 


Shakſpeare. 


34. To extort ; to force. 
So fad an object, and fo well expreſs'd, 
Drew ſighs and groans from the griev'd hero's 
breaſt, Dryden. 
Can you e'er forget 
The fond embraces, and repeated bleſſings, 
Which you drew from him in your laſt farewel ? 


_ 


35. To wreſt ; to diſtort. 


I wiſh that both you and others would ceaſe 


affections. Wiitgift, 
36. To compoſe; to form in writing : 
uſed of formulary or juridical writings. 
In the mean time I will draw a bill of pro- 
perties, ſuch as our play wants. Shakſpear e, 
Clerk, draw a deed of gift. Shakſpeare. 
The report is not unartfuily drawn, in the ſpi- 
rit of a pleader who can find the molt plauſible 


topicks, Swift. 
Shall Ward draw contracts with a ſtateſman's 
kill? Pope. 


37. To withdraw from judicial notice. 
Go, waſh thy face, and draw thy action: 
come, thou muſt not be in this humour with me. 
Shakſpeare. 


38. To eviſcerate ; to embowel 

In private draw your poultry, clean your tripe, 
And from your ecls their ſlimy ſubftance wipe. 

King. 
39. To Draw in. To apply to any pur- 
poſe by diſtortion or violence. 

A diſpute, where every little ſtraw is laid 
hold on, and every thing that can but be drawn 
in any way, to.give colour to the argument, is 
advanced with oſtentation. Locke. 


40. To Draw in. To contract; to pull 
back. 


Now, ſporting muſe, draw in the flowing 
reins; 
Leave the clear ſtreams awhile for ſunny plains. 


41. To Draw in. To 


inveigle; to 
entice. 


This ſeems a fair deſerving, and muſt draw 


33. To receive; to take up: as, to draw 


I would dot draw them, I would have my bond. 


Addiſon. 


from drawing the ſcriptures to your fantaſies and 


Cay. | 
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Have they invented tones to win 
The women, and make them draw in 
The men, as Indians with a female 
Tame elephant inveigle the male? Hudibras, 
It was che proſtitute faith ot faithleſs miſcre- 
ants that drew them in, and deceived them. 
| © South, 
42. To DRAW of. To extract by dif. 
tilfation.” * : 
Autnors, who have thus drawn off the ſpirits 
of tir thoughts, ſhould he ſtill for ſome time, 
tin their minds have gathered-freth ſtrength, 
and by reading, reflection, and converſation, laid 


in a new Ttock of eiegancies, ſentiments, and 
images of nature, Hddifon”s Freehoider, 


43. Jo Draw off. To drain out by a vent. 
Stop your vellel, and have a little vent-hole 
ſtopped with a ſpill, which never allow to be 

pulled out till you draw off a great quantity. 
Mortimer Huſbandry, 


44. 7 Draw of. To withdraw; to 


abſtract. 
It draws men's minds of from the bitterneſs 
of paity, Addiſon. 


45. 79 DRA on. To occaſion ; to invite. 
Under colour of war, which either his negli- 
gence drew on, or his practices procured, he le- 
vied a ſubſidy, Hayward, 


46 To Draw on. To cauſe; to bring 


by degrees. 

The examination of the ſubtile matter would 
draw on the confideration of the nice controver- 
ſies that perplex philoſophers. Boyle on Fluids, 


47. To DRAW over, To raiſe in a ſtill. 


I took rectified oil of vitriol, and by degrees 
mixed with it eſſential oil of wormwood, drawn 
ever with water ina limbeck. Boyle on Colours, 


48. To DRAW over. To perſuade to re- 


volt ; to induce to change a party. 
Some might be brought into his intereſts by 
money, others drawn over by fear. Addiſox. 
One of differing ſentiments would have draws 
Luther over to his paity, Atterbury, 
49. To Draw out, To protrat; to 
lengthen. - 
le muſt not only die the death, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall bis death draw out 
To ling'ring ſufferance, Shakſpeare, 


50. To Draw out, To beat out, as is 
done to hot iron. 

Batter a piece of iron out, or, as workmen 

call it, draw it out, till it comes to. its breadth, 

| Mcxon. 

Virgil has dratun out the rules of tillage and 

planting into two books, which Heſiod has diſ- 

atched in half a one. Aaddiſen. 


51. To DRAW ont. To extract; to pump 


out by inſinuation. 

Philoclen found her, and, to draw sut more, 
ſaid ſhe, I have often wondered how ſuch excel- 
lencics could be. Sidney. 


52. To Draw out. To induce by motive. 
Whereas it is concluded, that the retaining 
diverſe things in the church of England, which 
other reformed churches have caſt out, muſt 
needs argue that we do not well, unleſs we can 
ſhew that they have done ill: What neeced this 
wreſt to draw out from us an accuſation of fo- 
reign churches ? Hooker, 
53. To Draw out. To call to action; 
to detach for ſervice ; to range. 
Draw out a file, pick man by man, 


Such who dare die, and dear will fell their death, 
Dryden, 


Next of his men and ſhips he makes review, 
Draws cut the beſt and ableſt of the crew. 
e Dryden's Æneid. 
54. To DRAw en. To range in battle. 
Let him deſire his ſuperior officer, that, the 
next time he is drawn out, the challenger may be 
poſted near him. Ce. lier. 


neee 
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55. To Dx aw up. To form in order of 
battle. | — 6 


So Muley-Zedan found us 
Drawn up in battle, to receive the charge. Dryd. 


56. To Draw up, To form in writing; 
to compoſe in a formulary manner. 

To make a ſketch, or a more perfect model 
of a picture, is, in the Janguage of poets, to draw 
up the ſcenery of a play. Dryden. 

A paper may be drawn up, and ſigned by two 
or three hundred principal gentlemen, Stift. 


To DRAW. v. n. 
1. To perform the office of a beaſt of 
draught. 8 
An heifcr which hath not been wrought with, 
and which hath not drawn in the yoke, Deut. 
Think every bearded fellow, that's but yok'd, 
May draw with you. Shakſpeare's Othello, 


2, To act as a weight. 

They ſhould keep a watch upon the particular 
bias in their minds, that it may not draw too 
much. Addiſon's Spectator. 

3. To contract; to ſhrink, 

I have not yet found certainly, that the water 
itſelf, by mixture of aſhes, or duſt, will ſhrink 
or draw into leſs room, Bacon. 

4. To advance; to move; to make pro- 
greſſion any way. 

You were, Jupiter, a ſwan, for the love of 
Leda: Oh, omnipotent love | how near the god 


_  drewto the complexion of a gooſe. Shakſpeare, 
Draw ye near hither all the chief of the 
people. | 1 Samuel, 


He ended; and th' archangel ſoon drew nigh, 
Not in his ſhape celeſtial, but as man 
Clad to meet man. Milton's Par. Loft, 
* They returned to the camp where the king 
was, and the Scots drew a little back to a more 
convenient poſt for their reſidence. Clarendon. 
Ambitious meteors ! how willing they are-to 
fet themſelves upon the wing, taking every oc- 
caſion of drawing upward to the ſun. 
Now nearer tg the Stygian lake they draw, 
Whom from the ſhore the ſurly boatmen ſew, 
Obſerv'd their paſſage through the ſhady wood, 
And mark'd their near approaches to the flood. 
BY Is 3 Dryden. 
And now I faint with grief; my fate draws 
nigh, : 
In all the pride of blooming youth I die. 
TER Addiſon's Ovid. 
5. To draw together; to be collected; 
to come together, 
They muſter there, and round the centre 
+ ſwarm), G 
And draw together in a globoſe form. Blackmre, 


6. To draw a ſword. 
For his ſake 
Did I expoſe myſelf, pure ; for his love 
Drew to defend him, when he was beſet. 
Shakſpeare, 
7. To practiſe the art of delineation. 


So much inſight into perſpective, and ſkill in | 


drawing, as will enable him to repreſent tulera- 
bly on paper, any thing he fees, ſhould be got. 
| | Locke. 
8. To take a card out of the pack; to 
take a lot. 
He has draton a black, and ſmiles. Dryden. 
9, To make a ſore run by attraction. 


10. To Draw off. Toretire ; to retreat. 
When the engagement proves unlucky, the 
way Is to draw off by degrees, and not to come 
to an open rupture. Collier, 
it. To Draw on. To advance; to ap- 
roach. 
The fatal day draws on, when I muſt fall. 
Dryden. 
12. To Draw up. To form troops into 
regular order. 


Dryden. 


- 


DRA | 
The lord Bernard, with the king's troops, 
ſceing there was no enemy left on that fide, drew 
wp in a large held oppoſite to the bridge. 
Clarendon. 
13. To Draw retains, through all its 
varieties of uſe, ſome ſhade of its origt- 
nal meaning, fo pull. It expreſſes an 
action gradual or continuous, and lei- 
ſurely. Thus we forge a ſword by blows, 
but we draw it by a continued line. 
We pour liquor quick, but we dra it 
in a continued ſtream. We force com- 
pliance by threats, but we draw it by 
gradual prevalence. We write a letter 
with whatever haſte, but we draw a 
bill with flow ſcrupulolity, 
Draw. . / [from the verb.] 
1. The act of drawing. 
2. The lot or chance drawn. 


Dr a'wBACk. n. . [draw and back.) 
Money paid back for ready payment, 
or any other reaſon. - 

In poundage and drawbacks I loſe half my rent; 
Whatever they give me, I mult be content. 
Sift. 


DRaA'wBRIDGE. . / They and bridge. ] 
A bridge made to be 


or admit communication at pleaſure. 
Halt the buildings were raiſed on the con- 

tinent, and the other half on an iſland, conti- 

nued together by a drawbridge. Carew. 


Dr a'wes. n. /. [from draw.] 


I, One employed in procuring water from 
the well. 


of thy water. Deuteronomy. 


from the caſk. 


Stand in ſome bye room, while I queſtion my 
puny drawer to what end he gave me the ſugar, 
| | Shaſpeare's Henry iv. 
| Let the drawers be ready with wine and freſh 
glaſſes ; 
Let the waiters have eyes, though their tongues 
muſt be tied. Ben Jon ſan. 
A man of fre is a general enemy to all wait- 
ers, and makes the drawers abroad and his footmen 
at home, know he is not to be provoked, Tatler, 
3. That which has the power of attraction. 
Love is a flame, and therefore we ſay beauty 


is attractive, becauſe phyſicians obſerve that fire 
is a great drazucr. Swift. 


' drawn at pleaſure. | 
There may be other and different intelligent 
beings, of whoſe faculties he has as little know- 


— 


one dratber of a cabinet, hath of the ſenſes or 
underſtanding of a man. Locke. 


We will ſuppoſe the China diſhes taken 
off, and a drawer of medals ſupplying their 
room. Aalili ſon on Medals. 
5. [In the plural.) The lower part of a 
man's dreſs. 
The Malteſe harden the bodies of their chil— 
dren, by making them go ſtark naked, with- 
out ſhirt or drawers, till they are ten years old. 


Lecke. 
Dkr a'wiXxG. n./. [from rau.] Delinea- 
tion; repreſentation. 


They random drawings from your ſheets ſha! 
take, 


And of one beauty many blunders make. Pope. 


DRa'winGRoOOM. 2. /. [from draw and 
room. | 


1. The room in which company aſſem- 
bles at court. 


— 


— 


ifted up, to hinder | 


From the hewer of thy wood unto the drawer 


2, One whoſe buſineſs is to draw liquors 


4. A box in a caſe, out of which it is 


ledge, or apprehenſion, as a worm, ſhut up in 


DR F 
What you heard of the words ſpoken of you 
in the drawirg-r0om was not true: the ſayings of 

Princes are generally as ill related as the ſayings 

of wits, Pope, 
2. The company aſſembled there. 
Drawn. part. [ from draw.] 
An army was drawn together of near ſix thou- 
ſand horſe,- Clarendon, 
So lofty was the pile, a Parthian bow, 

With vigour drawn mult put the ſhaft below. 
Dryan's Fables, 
t. Equal; where each party takes his 

own ſtake. g 
If we make a draton game of it, or procure 
but moderate advantages, every Britiſh heart 
mult tremble. Addiſon, 
2. With a ſword drawn. 
What, art thou drawn among thoſe heartleſs 
hinds ? Shakſpeare. 
3. Open; put aſide, or uncloſed. 

A curtain drawn preſented to our view 

A town beſieg'd. Dryden's Tyrannic Love, 
4. Eviſcerated. 

There is no more faith in thee than in a ſtoned 
| prune; no more truth in thee than in a drawn fox, 
Shakſpeare, 
5. Induced as from ſome motive. 

The Iriſh will better be drawn to the Engliſh, 
than the Engliſh to the Iriſh government. 

Spenſer on Ireland, 

As this friendſhip was drawn together by fear 

on both ſides, ſo it was not like to be more dura - 

ble than was the fear. Hayward. 


Dr a'wweLL. 1. . [draw and well.] A 


deep well; a well out of which water is 
| drawn by a long cord. 

The firft conceit, tending to a watch, was a 
drawwell : the people of old were wont only to 
let down a pitcher with a handcord, for as much 
water as they could eafily pull up. Grew, 


* Drawr. v. n. [from draw.) To 
utter any thing in a ſlow, driveling way. 
Then mount the clerks, and in one lazy tone 
Through the long heavy page draw/ on. Pope. 


DRAY. u. /. [dnag, Saxon. ] 
 DRA'YCART. | The car on which beer 
is carried. 

Let him be brought into the field of election 


upon his draycart, and I will meet him there in 
| a triumphant chariot, Addiſon, 


When drays bound high, then never croſs be- 
hind, 


Where bubbling yeſt is blown by guſts of wind. 


Gay. 
DR a'vHORSE. n. / [dray and horſe.] A 
horſe which draws a dray. 
This truth is illuſtrated Ly a diſcourſe on the 
nature of the elephant and the de. Tatler, 


Dra'vMaN. n. /. [dray and man.] One 
that attends a dray or cart. 
A brace of draym:n bid Gud ſpeed him well, 
And had the tribute of his ſupple knee, . 
Have not coblers, draymen, and mechanicks 
governed as well as preached * Nay, have not 
tl.ey by preaching come to govera ?- South, 
DRA“ VPTLO VGA. n. / [dray and plough.] 
A plough of a particular kind. | 
The «rayplough is the beſt plongh in winter for: 
miry clays. Nertimer's ITufbandry, 
DRxA'z EKL. n. f. {perhaps corrupted from 
drofjel, the ſeum or droſs of human na- 
ture; or from qraſlaſſt, French, @ 
whore. ] A low, mean, worthleſs wretch. 
As the devil uſes witches, 
Ti ke their culiy for a ſpace, 
That, when the time 's expir'd, the cratze/s 
For ever may become his vaſſ4ls, Hindi bra. 
DREAD. n. /. [dynd, Saxon.) 
1. Fear; terrour; afiright ;/horrour either 


| felt or impreſſed. 


„ 


© 
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Think'f thou that duty fhall have dread to 


ſpeak, 


When pow'r to flatt'ry bows ? To plainneſs ho- 
nour 

. Is. bound, when mjeſty to folly falls. Shatſp. 
Let not thy dread make me afraid, Job 
Was ever any wicked man free from the ſtings 

of a guilty conſcience, from the ſecret dread of 
divine diſpleaſure, and of the vengeance of ano- 
ther world ? Tillat ſen. 
If our fears can be awakened with the dre 


of evil, he has armed his laws with the terrour of 
eternal miſery. Rogers. 


2. Habitual fear; awe. 
The fear of you, and the dread of you, ſhall 
be upon every beaſt of the earth. Genefts. 


3. The perſon or thing feared; the cauſe | 


of fear, 

Let him be your dread. | Tſaiah, 
To thee of all our good the ſacred ſpring ; 
To thee, our deareſt dread; to thee, our ſofter | 

king. Prior. 


Prnran. adj. [bped, Saxon. ] 
1. Terrible; frightful. 


That e'er this tongue of mine, 
That laid the ſentence of dread baniſhment 
On yond' proud man, ſhould take it off again 
With words of ſooth ! Shakſprare. 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murther'd him: 
So thould a murtherer look, ſo dread, ſo grim. 
Shakſpeare. 
To be expos'd againſt the warring winds ; 
To ſtand againit the decp dread bolted thunder. 
Shakſpeare, 
Terrour ſeiz'd the rebel hoſt, 
"When, coming towards them, ſo dread they ſaw 
The bottom of the mountains upward turn'd. 
Milton. 
2. Awful; venerable in the higheſt degree. 
Thou, attended gloriouſly from heav'n, 
Shalt in the ſky appear, and from thee ſend 
The ſummoning archangels to proclaim | 
Thy dread tribunal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
From this deſcent 
Celeſtial virtues rifing, will appear 
More glorious and more dread than from no fall. 
| Milten. 
3. This ſeems to be the meaning of that 
controverted phraſe, dread majgy. Some 
of the old acts of parliament are ſaid in 
the preface to be metuendiſſimi regis, our 


dread ſovereign's. 


To DREAD. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


fear in an exceſſive degree. 
You may deſpiſe that which terrifies others, 
and which yet all, even thoſe who moſt dread it, 


muſt in a little time encounter, Wake. |. 
To Dar Ap. v. n. To be in fear. 
Dread not, neither be afraid of them. Deut. 


BrE'aDer. f. /. [from dread.] One that 
lives in fear. 

I have ſuſpended much of my pity towards the 

great dreaders of popery. Swift. 


Dxrt'aDpruL. adj. [dread and full. ] 
x. Terrible ; frightful ; formidable. 


The rigid interdiction which reſounds 
Yet dreadful in mine car. 
The ſtill night, 
Accompanied with damps and dreadful gloom. 
Milton, 


Milton. 


Thy love, ſtill arm'd with fate, 
Is dreadful as thy hate, 
2. Awful; venerable. 
How dreadful is this place Geneſis, 


Dxe/aDrFULLY. adv. [from dreadful. ] 
Terribly ; frightfully. 
Not ſharp revenge, nor hell itſelf, can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind, 
Which. day and night doth dreadfully accuſe, 
Candemns the wretch, and {till the charge renews, 
4 Dryden, 


| 


Granville. 


DR E 


Dne'aDFULNESS. u. 1 [from dreadful.) 
Terribleneſs ; frightfulneſs. 

It may juſtly ſerve for matter of extreme ter- 
rour to the wicked, whether they regard the 
dreadfulneſs of the day in which they (hall be 
tried, or the quality of the judge by whom they 
are to be tricd, Hakewill on Providence. 


DrE'ADLESNESS. 2. /. [from dreadleſs.] 
Fearleſneſs; intrepidity ; undauntedneſs. 
Zelmane, to whom danger then was a cauſe of 
dreadleſneſs, all the compohtion of her elcments 
being nothing but fiery, with ſwiftneſs of deſire 
croſſed him. Sidney. 
Drt'aDLEss. adj. [from dread.) Fear- 
leſs ; unaffrighted ; intrepid; unſhaken; 
undaunted ; free from terrour. 
Dreadleſs, ſaid he, that ſhall I ſoon declare; 
It was complain'd, that thou hadſt done great tort | 
Unto an aged woman. Fairy Queen, 
All night the dreadleſs angel, mpo_— 
Through heav'ns wide champaign held his way, 
Milton, 
DREAM. =. /. [droom, Dutch. This word 
is derived by Meric Caſaubon, with 
more ingenuity than truth, from J:2ua 
Ts Biv, the comedy of oe 
as plays are, a repreſentation of ſome- 
thing which does not really happen. 
This conceit Junius has 4 by 
quoting an cpigram : 
Lemm oa; 6 GO. xa; eaiynor 7 wav 
wat 
Tu on231) pitaVit, 1 Geet rag vg. 
Anthol.] 


| 


1. A phantaſm of ſleep ; the tho 
a ſleeping man. | 
We cat our meat in fear, and ſleep 
In the affliction of thoſe terrible dreams 
That ſhake us nightly. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
In dreams they fearfulꝓtecipices tread ; 
Or, ſhipwreck'd, labour to ſome diſtant ſhore. 
Dryden. 
Glorious dreams ſtand ready to reſtore 
The pleaſing ſhapes of all you ſaw before. Dryd. 
2. An idle fancy; a wild conceit; aground- 
leſs ſuſpicion, 
' Let him keep 
A hundred knights ; yes, that on ev'ry dream, 
Each buz, each fancy, each complaint, diſlike, 
He may enguard his dotage. Shakſpeare. 


To DREAM. v. u. preter. dreamed, or 
dreamt. © | from the noun. ] 


1. To have the repreſentation of ſome- 
thing in ſleep. | 
Dreaming is the having of ideas, whilſt the 
outward ſenſes are ſtopped, not ſuggeſted. by any 
external objects, or known occaſion, nor under 
the rule or conduct of the underſtanding. Locke, 
I dreamed that I was conveyed into a wide and 
boundleſs plain. Tatler. 
2. It has of before the noun. | 
I have long dream'd of ſuch a kind of man, 
But, being awake, I do deſpiſe my dream. 


Shakſpear 
I have nightly fince * 
Dreamt of encounters *twixt thyſelf and me: 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fiſting each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakſpeare,. 
3. To think; to imagine. 
Theſe boys know little they are ſons to th' king, 
Nor Cymbeline dre-ms that they are alive. Shak, 
He never dreamed of the deluge, nor thought 
that firſt orb more than a tranhent cruſt, Burnet. 
, He little dre md how nigh he was to care, 
Till treach'reus fortune caught him in the ſnare. 


Dryden, 
4. To think idly. 


They dream on in a conſtant courſe of reading, 
but not digeſting. Locke, 


1 


dreams being, | 


ughts of 


| 
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I began to dream of nothing leſs than 
mortality of my work. — x 
5. To be ſluggiſh ; to idle. 
Why does Anthony dream out his hours, 
And tempts not fortune for a noble day? Dryden. 


To Drtam. v. 4. To ſee in a dream, 
The Macedon, by Jove's decree, 
Was taught to dream an herb for Ptolemy. Dryd, 
At length in ſleep their bodies they compoſe, 
And dreamt the future fight, and early roſe. 


Dryden, 


the lm · 
Smith, 


Dar'ameR. . J. [from dream.] h 
I, One who has dreams; one who has 
fancies in his ſleep, | 
The viſion faid, and vaniſh'd from his fight; 
The dreamer waken'd in a mortal fright. Dryd, 
If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the glow- 
ing heat of a glaſs furnace be barely a wandering 
imagination in a drowſy man's fancy, by putting 
his head into it, he may pethaps be wakened into 
—_— : Locke, 
2. An idle fanciful man; a viſionary. 
Sometime he angers me 
With telling of the moldwarp and the ant, 
Of dreamer Merlin, and his prophecies. Shak/p, 
3- A mope; a man loſt in wild imagina- 
tion ; a reveur. 
The man of ſenſe his meat devours, 
But only ſmells the peel and flow'rs ; 
And he muſt be an idle dreamer, | 
Who leaves the pie and gaaws the ſtreamer. 
; Prior, 


| 


4. A ſluggard; an idler. 


DrtaMLEss, adj. [from dream.) Free 
from dreams. 
The ſavages of Mount Atlas, in Barbary, were 
reported to be both nameleſs and dreamleſs. 
Camden's Remains, 


DREAR. 2. /. Dread; terrour. 
The ill-fac'd owl, death's dreadful meſſenger ; 
The hoarſe night raven, trump of doleful drear. 
Spenſer, 
Dream. adj. I dneohix, Saxon, dreary, 
5 wat iſmal ; ſorrowful. 
In urns and altars round, | 
A drear and dying ſound 
Affrights the flamens at their ſervice quaint. 
q Milton, 
DrE'aRIHEAD. 40 [from dreary.] Hor- 
rour; diſmalneſs: a word now no 
longer in uſe. 
That ſhortly from the ſhape of womanhed, 
'Such as ſhe was when Pallas ſhe attempted, 
She grew to hideous ſhape of drearihead, 
Pined with grief of folly late repented. Spenſer. 


DrE'ARIMENT. a. / [from dreary.] This 
word 1s now obſolete. 


1 Sorrow; diſmalneſs ; melancholy. 
I teach the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreariment. Spenſer's Epithalamium, 
2. Horrour; dread; terrour. 
Almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 
To wreak the guilt of mortal fins is bent; 
Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly feud, 
Inroll'd in flames and ſmouldring dreariment. 


Fairy Queen, 
DRE'ARY. adj. [dneonig, Saxon. } 
This word 1s ſcarcely uſed but in poe- 


tical diction, 


1. Sorrowful ; diſtreſsful. 
The meſſenger of death, the ghaſtly owl, 
With dreary thrieks did alſo yell; 
And hungry wolves continually did howl 
At her abhorred face, ſo horrid and ſo foul. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. Gloomy; diſmal; horrid. 
Obſcure they went through dreary ſhades, that 
led 
Along the vaſt dominions of the dead. Dryden, 


\ 
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Towns, foreſts, herds, and men promiſcuous 
drown*d, 


With one great death deform the dreary * 

rior, 

DREDGE. . /. [To dretch, in Chaucer, 

is to delay; perhaps a net ſo often ſtop- 

ped may be called from this.] A kind 
of net. 

For oyſters they have a peculiar 4 4 a thick, 
ſtrong net, faſtened to three ſpills of iron, and 
drawn at the boat's ſtern, gathering whatſoe ver it 
meeteth lying in the bottom. Carew. 

To DriwDcs. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
To gather with a dredge. 
The oytters dredged in the Lyne find a wel- 
come acceptance. Carew, 
PRE DOrR. n. 1 [from dredge.] One 
who fiſhes with a dredge. 
DrE'GG1xEss. n. /. ¶ from 5 
neſs of dregs or lees; foulneſs; 
dineſs; feculence. 
Dre'GG15H. adj. [from dregs.] Foul 
with lees; feculent. 

To give a ſtrong taſte to this dreggi liquor, 
they fling in an incredible deal of brovm or hops, 
hereby ſmall beer is rendered equal in miſchief 
to ſtrong. Harvey 61 Conſumptions. 

Drt'GGyY. adj. [from dregs.] Contain- 
ing dregs ; conliſting of dregs; mud- 
dy; feculent. ; 

Theſe num” rous veins, ſuch is the curious frame, 
Receive the pure infinuating ſtream ; 

But no corrupt or dreggy parts admit, 
To form the blood or feed the limbs unfit, 
Blackmore. 

Ripe grapes being moderately preſſed, their 
juice may, without much dreggy matter, be 
ſqueezed out. Boyle. 

DREGS. n. /. dne rren, Saxon; dreg- 
gian, Iſlandick.] 
1. The ſediment of liquors; the lees; 


the grounds ; the feculence, 
Fain would we make him author of the wine, 
If for the dregs we could ſome other blame. Davis, 
They often tread deſtruction's horrid path, 
And drink the dregs of the revenger's wrath. 
h Sandys, 
We from the dreps of life think to receive 
What the firſt ſprightly running could not give. 
| Dryden, 


Ful- 


mud- 


Such run on poets in a raging vein, 

Ev'n to the dregs and ſqueezuigs of the brain. 

' l Pape. 

2. Any thing by which purity is cor- 
rupted. | 

The king by this journey purged a little the 
regs and leaven of the northern people, that were 
before in no cood affections towards him. Bacon. 

3. Droſs; freepings ; refuſe. 
Heav'n's favourite thou, for better fates de- 
ſign' d 5 
Than we, the dregt and tubbiſh of mankind. D. 

What diftdence we muſt be under whether God 
weill regard onr ſacrifice, when we have nothing to 
fer him but the dregs and reiuſe of life, the days 
of loathing and ſatiety, and the y cas in which we 
have no pleaſure, Rogers, 

To DRIN. v. n. [See Draix.] To 
empty. The ſame with drain : ipelt 
differently perhaps by chance. 

She is the ſluice ot her lady's ſectets: tis but 
letting her mill a-going, and I can wen her of 
them all. ; „ Congrety, 

Tis drein'd and emptied of its poiſon now; 
A cordial draught. Southern, 

To DRENCH. v. a. \bpencan, Saxon. 
z. To waſh; to ſoak; to ſteep. 

Our garments being as they wete dr-nc/..! in 
the ſea, hold notwithflanding their frefhneſs and 
-tolſes. Sauk prare, 
| To-day deep thoughts learn with me tod 
In mirth, that after no repenting draws, Mich, 


Vol. . 


*DRE 


Now dam the ditches, and the fluods reftram; 


Their moiſture has already drench'd the plain. 
. a Dryden, 
2. To ſaturate with drink or moiſture : 
in an ill ſenſe. 
In ſwiniſh ſſeep 
Their drenched natures lie, as in a death. Shakſp. 
Too oft, alas! has mutual hatred dreuch'd 
Our ſwords in native blood. Philips. 


3. To phyſick by violence. 
If any of your cattle are infected, ſpeedily let 
both ſick and well blood, and 44:4 them. 
Mortimer's Huſtandry. 
Dar. u. /. {from the verb.] 
1. A draught; a ſwill: by way of ab- 
horrence or contempt. 1 

Let ſuch bethink them, if the fleepy drench 
Of that forgetful lake benumb not ſtill, 
That in our proper motion we aſcend. 

2. Phyſick for a brute. 

A crench is a potion or drink prepared for a 
ſick Horſe, and compoted of ſeveral drugs in a 
liquid form. Farrier's Difionary. 

Harty, fays the, how many haſt, thou Kill'd 
to-day * Give my roan horſe a drenc/, ſays he; 
and anſwers, fourteen, an hour after. Shatjpear-. 

A drench of wine has with ſuccels been us'd, 
And through a hora the gen'rous juice inlus'd. 

: Dry na. 
3- Phyſick that muſt be given by vio- 
lence. 

Their counſels are more like a drenc/: that mul 
be poured down, than a draught which muſt be 
leiſurely drank if I liked it, King Charlss, 

4. A channel of water. 

DRE'NCHER. u. / [from drench.] 

1. One that dips or ſteeps any thing. 

2. One that gives phyſick by force. Did. 

DreNT. participle. Probably corrupted 
from drenched, to make a proverbial 
rhyme to brent, or burnt. 

What flames, quoth he, when I the preſent 

ſee * 
In dauger rather to be drent than brent? 
Fairy Queen. 
To DRESS. v. a. [araſer, French.] 
1. To clothe; to inveſt with clothes. 
The firit requeſt 
He made, was, like his brothers to be dreſs*d; 
And, as his birth requir'd, above the reſt. 
Dryden. 


Milton, 


2. To clothe pompouſly or elegantly. It 


is uſed with 9 and out to enforce it. 
Look upon pleaſures not upon that fide that is 


next the ſun, or where they look beauteoully ; | 


that is, as they come towards you to be enjoyed; 
for then they paint and ſmile, and dreſs them - 
ſelves vp in tinſel, and glaſs gems, and counter- 
feit imagery. T aylor. 
Few admir'd the native red and white, 
Till poets dre/s'd them vp to charm the fight, 
Dr yden. 
Lollia Paulina wore, in jewels, when dreſed 
out, the value of three hundred twenty-two thou» 
fand nine hundred and faxteen pounds thirteen 
ſhillings and four-pence. Arbuthnet, 
3. To adorn; to deck; to embelliſh; to 
furniſh. 


Where was a fine room in the middle of the 
houſe, handſomcly dreſſed up, for the commil- 
ſionet to fat in. (Clarendon, 

Skill is uſed in dug up power with all the 
ſplendour abſoluteneſs can add to it, Lo-&e. 

The mind lotes its natural reliſh of weal truth, 
and ie reconciled intenfibly to any ti:ing that can 
be de, into any faint appearance of it. 

Lecke. 
4. To cover a wound with medicaments. 

In time of my nckneſs anoiler chirurgeon 

dr-jJed hier. Nin an, 
5. To curry; to rub: a term of the 


{lable. 


D R E 
Our infirmities are ſo many, that we are forced 
to dreſs and tend horſes and alles, that they may 
mw our needs, ay/or. 
hree hundred horſes, in high ſtables fed, 
Stood ready, ſhining all, and {ſmoothly d,. 
Dryd:n's A neid. 
6. To break or teach a horſe: a term of 
horſemanſhip. 
A ſteed , 
Well mouth'd, well manag'd, which bichſelf did 
drefs ; 
His aid . his ornament in peace, Dryden, 
7. To rectify; to adjuſt, 
Adam |! well may we labour fill to dreſs 
This garden; ſtill to tend plant, herb, and 


flow'r. Milton, 
Well muſt the ground be digg'd, and better 
dreſs", 


New toil to make, and mel orate the reſt, Dryden. 
8. To prepare for any purpoſe. | 

In Orkney they dreſs their leather with roots of 

tormentil inſtead of bark. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
9. To trim; to fit any thing for ready 
uſe. 

When he ht the lamps he ſhall burn in- 
cenſe, Exodus. 

When you dreſs your young hops, cut away 
roots or ſprigs. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

10. 'To prepare victuals for the table. | 

Thus the voluptuous youth, bred up to dreſs 

For his fat grandfire ſome delicious meſs, - 

In feeding high bis tutor will ſurpaſs, 

An heir apparent of the gourmand race, Dryden, 
Dztss. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Clothes; garment ; habit. 

Draſſis laughed at in our forefathers wardrobes 
or pictures, when, by the circulation of time 
and vanity they are brought about, we think; 
becoming. Government of the Tongue, 

A robe obſcene was o'er his ſhoulders thrown, 
A dreſs by fates and furies worn alone. 

Fepe's Statins, 


| 2. Splendid clothes ; habit of ceremony. 


Full dreſs creates dignity, augments canſciouſe 
neſs, and keeps at diſtance an encroacher, 


1 50 Glarifſa, 
3. The ſkill of adjuſting dreſs. " 
Tic men of pleaſure, dreſs, and gallantry, 


Pope. 
Dre'ssER. n. . [from des. 


1, One employed in putting on the 
clothes and adorning the perſon of ano- 
ther. 

She hurries all her hand-maids to the taſk ; 
Her head alone will twenty dref/*r5 aſk. Drydes, 

2. One employed in regulating, trim- 
ming, or adjuſting any thing. ' 

Said he unto the d#efſer of his vineyard, Behold, 
theſe three years I come ſceking fruit on this fig- 
tree, and find none. Luke, 

3. The bench in a kitchen on which 
meat is dreſt or prepared for the table. 

'Tis burnt, and ſo is all the meat: 

What dogs are theſe! Where is the raſcal cook? 

How durſt you, villains! bring it from the 

dreſſer, 

And ſerve it thus to me that love it not? 
Shakſpeare, 
A maple drefſer in her hall ſhe had, 

On which full maay a flender meal ſhe made. 

Dryden, 

When you take down diſhes, tip a dozen upon 
the dreſ-r, Swift's Directions ts the Cob. 

Dxr'ssIN G. n./. [from di.] The ap- 
plication made to a ſore, 

The ſecond day after we took off the dg, 
and found an eſchar made by the catheretic k. 

IFiſeman am Tumnurs, 

Dru'ss81NGROOM. . J. [dreſs and room.] 
The room in which clothes are put on. 

Latin books might be found every day in his 
dr Hing-rem, if it were carefully ſearched 


Swift. 
4+ . 


DRI 
Dunrsr. part. [from dreſs.) | 
In 45470 wn the — virgin dreſt 


His bending horns, and kindly clapt his breaſt. 
is bending horns, a | dly clap pre 


To Das. v. a. [contracted from drib- 
Ble.] To crop; to cut off; to defal- 
cate, A cant word. 

Merchants gains come ſhort of balf the mart; 


For he who drives their bargains dib a part. 
Dryden. 


To DRT'BBLE. v. a. [This word ſeems 
to have come from drop by ſucceſlive 
alterations, ſuch as are uſual in living 
languages: drop, drip, dripple, dribole, 
thence drivel and driveller. Drip may 
indeed be the original word, from the 
Daniſh drypp. ] 

1. To fall in drops. 

Semilunar proceſſes on the ſurface owe their 
form to the dribbling of water that pailed over n. 
I cod tuurd on Fl. 

A dribbling, difficulty, and a momentry ſup- 
preſſion of urine, may be cauſed by the ſtone's 
ſhutting up the orifice of the Hadder. Arouthnor, 

2. To fall weakly and flowly. 

Believe not that the dib5/1rg dart of love 
Can pierce a complete boſom. Shatjpeare. 

3. To flaver as a child or ideot. 

Zo DATBBLE. v.a. To throw down in 
drops. 

Let the cook follow with a ladle full of ſoup, 
and dribble it all the way up ſtairs. Swift, 
Dr1'sLET. n. / [from dribble.] A ſmall 


fum ; odd money in a ſum, 
Twelve long years of exile borne, 
Twice twelve we number' d fince his bleſt return; 
So ſtrictly wert thou juſt to pay, 
Even to the dribblet of a day. » Dryden. 


Dxr'ts. n. ,. [from dry.] That which 
has the quality of abſorbing moiſture ; 

a deficcative. | 
There is a tale, that boiling of daiſy roots in 
milk, which it is certain are great driers, will 
make dogs little. Bacon. 


DRIFT. . / [from dive. 8 
1. Force impellent; impulſe; overbearing 
influence. 

A man being under the drift of any paſſion, 
will ftill follow the impulſe of it till ſomething 
interpoſe, and, by a ſtronger impulſe, turn him 
another way. South, 

2. Violence ; courſe. 

Tae mighty trunk, half rent with rugged rift, 

Doth roll adown the rocks, and fall with fearful 
drift. Fairy Queen. 
3. Any thing driven at random, 

Some log, perhaps, upon the waters ſwam, 
An uſeleſs drift, wiich rudely cut within, 

And hotiow'd, firſt a floating trough became, 
And croſs ſome 1iv'iet paſſage did begin. 

| Dryden. 
4. Any thing driven or born along in a 


body. 
The ready racers ſtand: 

Swift as on wings of wind upborne they fly, 

And drifts of riling duſt involve the ky. 
Pope's Odvſfey. 

5. A ſtorm; a ſhower. 
Our thunder from the ſouth 
Shall rain their drife of bullets on this town. 
Shak ſpeare. 


6. A heap or ftratum of any matter 


thrown together by the wind: as, a 


ſnowdrift, a deep body of ſnow. 


7. Tendency or aim of action. i 
The particular drift of every aQ, proceeding 
eternally from God, we are not able to diſcern; 
and therefore cannot always give the proper and 
certain realon of his works, Heouker, 


ö 
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Their &rift comes known and they diſcovei'd 
| are; 

For ſome, of many, will be falſe of courſe. 
a Dantel, 
8. Scope of a diſcourſe. 

The main drift of his book being to prove, 
that what is true is impoſſible to be falſe he op- 
poſes nobody. Tillotſon, 

The drift of the pamphlet is to ſtir up our 
compaſſion towards the rebels. Addiſon. 

This, by the ſtile, the manner, and the drif7, 
*T was thought could be the work of none but 

Swift, Swift. 
To Darrr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
!, To drive; to urge along. 

Snow, no larger than ſo many grains of ſand, 
drifted with the wind in clouds from every plain, 

\ Ellis“ Voyage. 
2. To throw together on heaps. Not 
authorized, 
Ile wanders on 
From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray, 
Impatient Houncing through the drifted heaps. 
Ian ſen. 
2 DRILL. v. a. [d&rilln, Dutch; 
Shan, Sax. from Bungzh, through. ] 
1. To pierce any thing with a drill. 

The driil-plate is only a piece of flat icon, fixed 
upon a flat board, which iron hath an hole 
punched a little way into it, to ſet the blunt end 
of the thank of the drill in, when you drill a 
hole, Mexon's Mechanical Exerciſes, 

2. To perforate ; to bore; to pierce. 

My body thiough and through he d, d, 
And Whacum by my fide lay kill'd. Hudibras, 

Tell, what could dil and perforate the poles, 
And to th” attractive rays adapt their holes? 


Blackmore.” 


3- To make a hole. 

When a hole is drilled in a piece of metal, they 
hold the drillbow in the right hand; but, when 
they turn ſmall work, they hold tne drill-bow in 
their left hand. Maxon. 

4. To delay; to put off: in low phraſe ; 
corrupted, I] believe, from drawled. 

She has bubbled him out of his youth : ſhe 
drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and ſhe will 
drop him in his old age. Addiſon. 

5. To draw from ſtep to ſtep. A low 
phraſe. 

When by ſuch inſinuations they have once got 
within him, and are able to dri// him on from 
one lewdneſs to another, by the ſame arts they 
corrupt and ſqueeze him. South, 

6. To drain; to draw flowly, This 
ſenſe wants better authority. 

Dril”d through the ſandy ſtratum every way, 
The waters with the ſandy ſtratum riſe, TA. 

7. To form to arms; to teach the mili- 


tary exerciſe, An old cant word, 

The foe appear'd drawn up and dd, 
Ready to charge them in the field, Hudibras. 

DRILL. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. An inſtrument with which holes are 
bored. It is a point preſſed hard 
againſt the thing bored, and turned 
round with a bow and ſtring. 

The way of tempering fteel to make gravers, 
dri/l;, and mechanical inſtruments, we bave 
taught artificers. Boyle. 

Dri'ls are uſed for the making ſuch holes as 
punches will not ſerve for; as a piece of work 
that hath already its ſhape, and muſt have an 
hole made in it. Maxon. 

2. An ape; a baboon. 

Shall the difference of hair be a mark of a dif- 
ferent internal ſpecifick conſtitution betwecn a 
changeling and a di, when they agree in ſhape 
and want of reaſon ? 


3. A ſmall dribbling brook. This I have 
found no where elſe, and ſuſpect it 
ſhould be ill. 


Locke. | 


5. To DRINK to. 


CY 


DRI 

Springs through the pleaſant meadows pour 
their drills, Rs 

Which ſnake - like glide between the bordering 
bills, Sandy's, 

To DRINK. v. n. preter. dran, or 
drunk ; part. paſſ. drunk, or drunken, 

[dnincan, Saxon. ] 
1. To fwallow liquors; to quench thirſt, 
Here, bctween the armies, 


Let's drink together friendly, and embrace. 


Shalſpearc. 
She ſaid, drink, and I will give thy camels 
drink alſo; ſo I drank, and ſhe made the'camels 


drink alſo, Geneſis, 
He drank of the wine. Geneſis. 


When delight is the only end, and refts in 
itſelf, and dwells there long, then eating and 
drinking is not a ſerving of God, but an inordi- 
nate act ion. Ta lor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. To feaſt z to be entertained with li- 
quors, 

We came to fight you. For my part I am 
ſorry it is turned to a drinking. Shakſpeare. 

3. To drink to exceſs; to be a habitual 
drunkard. A colloquial phraſe. 

4. To DRINK 70. To ſalute in drinking; 
to invite to drink by drinking firſt. | 

I take-your princely word for thoſe redreſſes. 
I gave it you, and will maintain my word; 
And thereupon I drink unte your grace, Shakſp. 

To with well to in the 
act of taking the cup. 
Give me ſome wine; fill full: 
I drink te th' general joy of the whole table, 
And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we miſs. 
Shakſpeare, 

I'll drink to maſter Bardolph, and to all the 

cavalerocs about London. Shakſpeare. 
To DrINK. v. a. 
1. To ſwallow : applied to liquids. 

He had caten no bread, nor drunk any water, 
three days and three nights. 1 Samucl, 

We have drunken our water for money. 

Samuel. 


2. To ſuck up; to abſorb. 
Set rows of roſemary with flow' ring ſtem, 
And let the purple violets drink the ſtream. 
Dryden, 
Bruſh not thy (weeping ſkirt too near the 
wall; 
Thy heedleſs ſlee ve will drink the colour'd - 
ay, 
3. To take in by any inlet; to hear; to ſee. 
My ears have yet not drunk a hundred words 
Of that tongue's uttering, yet I know te ſound, 
Shakſpeare, 
Thither write, my queen ; 
And with mine eyes I'll din the words you 
ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Shatſp. Cymbeline, 
Phemius ! let acts of gods, and heroes old, 
W hat ancient bards in hall and bow'r have told, 
Attemper'd to the lyre, your voice employ ; 
Such the pleas'd ear will dn with ſilent Joy 
CPE, 
I drink delicious poiſon from thy eye. * 
4. To act upon by drinking. 
Come, we have a hot veniſon paſty to dinner; 
come, gentlemen, I hope we ſhall d down all . 
unkinducts. Shatſpeare, 
He will drown his health and his ſtrength in 
his belly; and, after all his drunken tropb ies, 
at length dr/n4 down himtelf too. South, 
5. To make drunk. 
Benhadad was arm&ing himſelf drunt in the 
pavilions. 1 Kinge. 


6. It is uſed with the intenſive particles «, 
up, and in. Off, to note a ſingle att of 
drinking. 

One man gives another a cup of poiſon, a thing 
as terrible as death; but at the ſame time he tells 


him that it is a cordial, and fo he drinks it , 
South, 


and dies. 


DRI 


7. U, to note that the whole is drunk. 

Alexander, after he had drank up a cup of 
fourteen pints, was going to take another. 

Arbuthnat on Coins. 

8. In, to enforce the ſenſe; uſually of in- 

animate things. 

The body being reduced nearer unto the carth, 

and emprred, becometh more porous, and greedily 

drinketh in water, Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


Dain. 2. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Liquor to be ſwallowed: oppoſed to 


meat, 
When God made choice to rear 
His mighty champion, ſtrong above compare, 
Whole int was only from the lquid brook |! 
Milton. 
2. Liquor of any particular kind. 
We will give you rare and fleepy drinks, 
Skhatkſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The juices of fruits are either watery or oily: 
I reckon among the watery all the fruits out of 


which dyn is expreſſed, as the grape, the apple, 


and the pear. Bacon. 
O madneſs, to think uſe of ſtrongeſt wines, 
And ſtrongeſt drinks, our chief ſupport of health. 
Milton. 
Theſe, when th' allotted orb of time 's com- 
plete, 
Are more commended than the labour'd &rim+, 
Philips, 
Amongſt drinks, auſtere wines are apt to occa- 
ſion foul eruptions. Arbuthmt on Aliments. 


D&iNK-MONEY. n. /. [drink and money.] 
Money given to buy liquor. 

Peg's ſervants were always aſking for drink- 

- money. Arbuthnet. 

D&r1'NKABLE. adj, [from drink.) Potable; 

ſuch as may be drank. | 


Dxz1'NXER. 2. J. | from drink.) One that 


drinks to exceſs; a drunkard. 


It were good for thoſe that have moiſt brains, 
and are great drin&crs, to take fume of lignum, 
aloes, roſemary, and frankincenſe, about the 
full of the moon, Bacon. 

The drinker and debauched perſon is the object 
of ſcorn and contempt. South, 
The urine of hard drinkers affords a liquor 
extremely fetid, but no inflammable ſpirit ; what 
is inflammable ſtays in the blood, and affects 
the brain. Great drinkers commonly die apo- 

plectick. Arbutlinet on Aliments. 
o DRIP. v. . [ drippen, Dutch. ] 

1. To fall in drops. 

2. To have drops falling from it. 

The ſoil, with fatt'ning moiſture fill'd, 

Is cloath'd with graſs, and ſruitful to be till'd; 

Such as in fruitful vales we view from high, 

Which dripping rocks, not rowling ſtreams 
ſupply. Dryden, 

The faneft ſparks, and cleaneſt beaux, 

Drip from the thoulders to the toes 
To Dir. v. a. — 
1. To let fall in drops. 

Her flood of tears 


Seem like the lofty barn of ſome rich ſwain, 
Which from the thatch drips faſt a ſhow'r of rain. 


Swwife. 


Prior. 


2. To drop fat in roaſting. 
Let what was put into his belly, and what he 
drips, be his ſauce. Walton's Angler. 

His offer'd entrails ſhall his crime reproach, 
And drip their fatneſs from the hazle broach, 

Dryden's Virgil. 
Dry. n. /. [from the verb.] That which 
falls in drops. 

Water may be procured for neceſſary occaſions 
from the heavens, by preſerving the drips of the 
houſes. Tor timer, 

Dar'eeinG. = /. [from drip.] The fat 
which houſewives gather from roaſt meat. 


DR 


g Shews all her ſecrets of houſckceping; 


For candles how ſhe trucks her dripping. 
wife. 
DR IRAN. n. . [dripand pan.] The 
pan in which the fat of roaſt meat is 
cauglit. 


When the cook turns her back, throw ſmoak- 
ing coals into the drippingpan, Swift. 


Daerr. adj. [from drip.] This word 
is uſed ſomewhere by Fairfax for weak, 
or rare; dripple ſhot. 

To DRIVE. v. a. pret. drove, anciently 
drave ; part. pall. driven, or drove. 
[dreiban, Gothick; dpipan, Saxon; 
dryven, Dutch. ] 

1. To produce motion in any thing by vi- 
olence : as, the hammer drives the nail. 

2. To force along by impetuous preſſure. 

He builds a bridge, who never drove a pile, 

Pepe. 

On helmets helmets throng, 

Shield preſs'd on ſhield, and man drove man 


along. Pepe 


3. To expel by force from any place: 
with from. 
Driwen jrom his native land to foreign grounds, 
He with a gen'rous rage reſents his wounds, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
His ignominious flight the victors boaſt, 
Beaux baniſh beaux, and ſwordnots ſwordnots 
drive. Pape. 
4. To ſend by force to any place: with 70. 
Time driwes the flocks from field zo fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold. Shatſp, 
Fate has driven em all 


Jute the net. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 


|5. To chaſe; to hunt. 


To drive the deer with hound and horn 
Earl Percy took his way. Ghevy Chaſe, 
6. To force or urge in any direction. 

He ſtood and meaſured the earth; he beheld, 
and drove aſunder the nations. i Hab. 


7. To impel to greater ſpeed. 
8. To guide and regulate a carriage. 


He took off their chariot-wheels, that they 
drove them heavily. Exodus. 


9. To convey animals; to make animals 
march along under guidance. 
There find a herd of heifers wand'ring o'er 
The neighb'ring hill, and drive em to the ſhore. 
Addiſon, 


what is in it. 

We come not with deſign of waſteful prey, 

To drive the country, force the ſwains away. 
Dryden. 
11. To force; to compel. 

For the metre ſake, ſome words in him ſome- 
time be driven awry, which require ftraighter 
placing in plain proſe. Aſcham. 

12. To hurry on inconſiderately. 

Moſt miſerable if ſuch unſkilfulneſs make them 
drive on their time by the periods of fin and 
death. 6 Tuvlar. 

He, driven to diſmount, threatened, if I did 
not the like, to do as much for my horſe as for- 
tune had done for his. Sing. 

The Romans did not think that tyranny was 
thoroughly extinguiſhed, till they had driver one 
of their conſuls to depart the city, againſt whom 
they found not in the world what to object, fav- 
ing only that his name was Tarquin. Hooker. 

He was drinen by the neceſſities of times, more 

| than led by his own diſpoſition, to rigour. 


King Charles. 


13. To diſtreſs; to ſtraighten, 
This kind of fpecch is in the manner of de— 
ſperate men far driver. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 


14. To urge by violence, not kindneſs, 


10. To clear any place by forcing away 


D-RA 


He taught the goſpel rather than the law, 
And forc'd himfelf to drive, but lov'd to draw. 
: : Dryden, 
15. To impel by influence of paſſion. 
I drave my ſuitor from his mad bumour of 
love to a living humour of madneſs. Skekſpeere., 
Diſcontents & ave men into ſliceigs. 
: King Charles, 
Lord Cottington, being maſter of temper, and 
of the moſt profound diſſimulation, knew too well 
how to lead him into a miſtake, and then drive 
him into choler. Clarendon, 
It is better to marry than to burn, ſays St, 
Paul; where we may ſce what drives men into a 
conjugal life: a little burning puſhes us more 
powerfully than greater pleaſures in proſpect. 
Locke, 
16. To urge; to preſs to a concluſion, 
The experiment of wood that ſhineth in the 
dark, we have diligently driven and purſued; the 
rather for that, of all things that give light here 
below, it is the moſt durable, and hath leaſt ap- 
parent motion. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
We have thus the proper notions of the four 
» elements, and both them and their qualitics 
driven up and reſolved into their moſt fimple 
principles. Digby en Bodies, 
To drive the argument farther, let us inquire 
into the obvious deſigns of this divine architect. 
Cheyne's Philo ſophucal Principles, 
The deſign of theſe orators was to drive ſome 
particular point, either the condemnation or ac- 
quittal. Swift. 
17. To carry on; to keep in motion. 
As a farmer cannot huſband his ground ſo well, 
if he fit at a great rent; ſo the merchant cannot 
drive his trade ſo well, if he fit at great uſury. 
s Bacon. 
The bees have common cities of their on, 
And common ſort; beneath one law they live, 
And with one common ſtock their traffick drive, 
Dryden, 
Your Paſimond a lawleſs bargain drove; 
The parent could not fell the daughter's love. 
Dryden. 
The trade of life cannot be driven without 
partners, Cellier, 


18. To purify by motion: ſo we ſay to 
drive feathers. 
His thrice driven bed of down, Shatkſpeare. 
The one 's in the plot, let him be never ſo in- 
nocent; and the other is as white as the dwrer 
ſnow, let him be never ſo eriminal. L' Eftrange, 
19. To Drive out. To expel. 
Tumults and their exciters drave myſelf and 
many of both houſes out of their places. 
King Charles, 
As ſoqn as they heard the name of Roſcetes, 
they forthwith drave out their governour, and 
reccived the Turks into the town, Anolles? Hiſt, 
To DRIVE. v. 2. 


1. To go as impelled by any external agent. 
The needle endeavours to conform unto the 
meridian; but, being diſtracted, drivetk that way 
where the greater and puwerfuller part of the earth 
is placed. Brown's Vilzar Errous, 
Love, fixt to one, ſtill ſafe at anchor rides, 
And dares the fury of the winds and tides ; 
But loſing once that hold, to the wide ocean born, 
It drives away at will, to every wave a ſcorn. 
Dryden, 
Nor with the riſing ſtorm would vainly ſtrivez 
But left the helm, and let the veſſel drive. Drvd, 
2. To ruſh with violence. |: 
Fierce Boreas drove againk bis fly ing fails, 
And rent the ſheet». Dryden's Weid. 
Near as he drovs, thick harbingers of ſmoke 
With gloomy pillars cover all the plece; 
Whole little intervals of night are broke 
By ſparks that dive againſt his ſacred face. 
Dryden, 
Then with ſo ſwift an el the flood drove 
backward, 
It Nlipt from underneath the ſcaly herd. Deydea. 
The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 


_ 


T' imboſs their hives in cluſters, Dry4en. 
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Wulle thus he flood, | 
Perithous' dart drove on, and nail'd him to the 
wood. Dryden. 


As a ſhip, which winds and waves aſſail, 
Now with the current drives, now with the gale ; 
She feels a double force, by turns obeys 
Th' imperivus tempeſt and th' impetuous 2 

ryden. 
The wolves ſcampered away, however, as hard 
as they could drive. L' Eftrange. 

Thick as autumnal leaves, or driving ſand, 
The moving ſquadrons blacken all the ſtrand. 

Pope's lliad. 
3. Topaſs in a carriage. 

There is a litter ready; lay him in 't, 

And drive tow'rd Dover. Shakſpeare. 

Thy flaming chariot-wheels that ſhook 
Heav'n's everlaſting frame, while o'er the necks 
Thou dev of warring angels diſatray d. Milton. 


4. To tend to; to confider as the ſcope 


and ultimate deſign. | 
Authors due at theſe, as the higheſt clegancies, 
which are but the frigiditics of wit. Brown. 
We cannot widely miſtake his diſcourſe, when 
we have found out the point he drives at. Locke. 
They look no further before them than the next 
line; whence it will inevitably follow, that they 
can drive to no certain point, but ramble from 
one ſubje to another, Dryden. 
We have done our work, and are come within 
view of the end that we have been driving at. 
| Adaiſen on the War. 


5. To aim; to ſtrike at with fury. 
Four rogues in buckram let drive at me. 
Skhatſpeare's Henry iv. 
At Auxur's ſhield he drove, and at the blow 


Both ſhield and arm to ground together go. 
Dryden's /neid. 


6. To drive in all its ſenſes, whether active 


or neuter, may be obſerved to retain a 
ſenſe compounded of violence and pro- 
greſſion. | 


To DRIVEL. v. n. [from drip, dripple, 
dribble, drivel. ] 

1. To ſlaver; to let the ſpittle fall in drops, 
like a child, an ideot, or a dotard. 

I met with this Chremes, a d-iveling old fel- 
low, lean, ſhaking both of head and hands, 
already half earth, and yet then moſt way of 

* 


earth. Si 
No man could ſpit from him, but would be 


forced to drivel like ſome paralytick, or a fool. 
Grew. 


2. To be weak or fooliſh; to dote. 
This driveling love is like a great natural, that 
runs lolling up and down to hide his bauble. 
.* Shakſpeare's Remes and Juliet. 


I hate to ſee a brave bold fellow ſotted, 

Made ſour and ſenſeleſs, turn'd to whey, by 

love ; 

A driv:ling hero, fit for a romance, 
Dar1'vsrL. n. / {from the verb.] 
1, Slaver; moiſture ſhed from the mouth. 

Be ſides th? eternal drivel, that ſupplies 


The dropping beard, from noſtrils, mouth, and 
eyes. Dryden, 


2. A fool; an ideot; a driveller, This 
ſenſe is now ovt of uſe. 

What fool am 1, to mingle that drine/s ſpeeches 
among my noble thoughts ! Sidney. 

Millions of years this old die, Cupid lives, 
While ill more wretch, more wicked, he duth 

prove, Sdney. 
Dar'veLLER. . /. [from drivel. ] A fool; 
an ideot ; a ſlaverer. 

I have heard the arraateft drive//ers commended 
ſor their hrewuneſs, even by men of tolerable 
judgment, 25 Swift, 

Dxziven. The participle of drive. 

Trey were driven forth from among men. 


Job. 


Dryden. 


| 


DRO 
Dar'vex, n. / [from drive.] 
1, The perſon or inftrument that gives any 


motion by violence. 


2. One who drives beaſts, 

He from the many-peopled city flies ; 

Contemns their labours, and the drivers cries. 
Sandys. 

The driver runs up to him immediately, and 
beats him almoſt to death, L' Eftrange. 

The multitude or common rout, like a drove 
of ſheep, or an herd of oxen, may be managed 
by any noiſe or cry which their driver ſhall ac- 
cuſtom them to. South, 

3- One who drives a carriage. 

Not the fierce driver with more fury lends 
The ſounding laſh, and, ere the ſtroke deſcends, 
Low to the wheels his pliant body bends. 

| Dryden's Virgil. 

To DRI'ZZLE. v. a. [ driſelen, German, 

to ſhed dew.] To ſhed in ſmall flow 
drops, as winter rains. | 

When the ſun ſets, the air doth drizz/e dew. 

Shakſpeare. 

Though now this face of mine be hid 
In ſap-conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 

And all the conduits of my blood froze up, 


Yet hath my night of life ſome — 
Shakſpeare. 


To Dr1'zzLE. v. n. To fall in ſhort flow 


drops. 
And drizz/ing drops that often do redound, 
The firmeſt flint doth in continuance wear. 
Spenſer, 
Her heart did melt in great compaſſion, 
And drizz/ing tears did ſhed for pure affection. 
Fairy Queen. 
This day will pour down, 
If I conjecture aught, no drizz/ing ſhow'r, 
But rattling &orm of arrows barb'd with fire. 
Milton. 
The neighbouring mountains, by reaſon of 
their height, are more expoſed to the dews and 
drizzling rains than any of the adjacent parts. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Dar'zzLy, adj. [from drizz/e.] Shedding 
ſmall rain. 

This during winter's drizz/y reign be done, 

„ Till the new ram receives th' exalted ſun, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
DROIL. . % [by * underſtood a 
contraction of drivel.] A drone; a ſlug- 
gard. 
To DROiL. v. 2. To work fluggiſhly and 
ſlowly; to plod. : 

Let ſuch vile vaſſale, born to baſe vocation, 
Drudge in the world, and for their living droi/, 
Which have no wit to live without entoyle. 

Spenſer, 

Deſuetude does contract and narrow our facul- 
ties, ſo that we can apprehend only thoſe things 
in which we arc converlant : the droiling peaſant 
ſcarce tlinks tnere is any world beyond the neigh- 
bouring markets, Government of the Tongue 


DROLL. n. /. [ droler, French. ] 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to raiſe mirth by 
petty tricks; a jeſter; a buffoon; a 
jackpudding.. | 
As he was running home in all haſte, a dll 
takes him up by the way. L' Eftrange. 
Ys _ now, Andrew ? cries his brother 
rot; 
To-day*s conceit, methinks, is ſomething dull. 
Prior. 
Democritus, dear e reviſit earth, 
And with our foilics glut thy heighten'd mirth. 
Prior. 
2. A farce; ſomething exhibited to raiſe 
mirth, 
Some as juſtly fame extols 


For lofty lines in Smithfield %%. Swift, 
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To Daor l. v. n. drole, French.) To jeſt 


} 


N 


| 


DRO 


to play the buffoon. 

Such auguſt deſigns as inſpire your inquiries, 
uſed to be decided by drel/ing fantaſticks, that 
have only wit enough to make others and them 
ſclves ridiculous. Glanville, 

Mea that will not be reaſoned into the it ſenſcs, 
may yet be laughed or dielled into them. 

L' Efirange. 

Let virtuoſos inſult and deſpiſe on, yet they 
never ſhall be able to da away nature. Sor A. 


DRro'LLERY. 2. / [from droll.] Idle jokes 


buffoonery. | 

They hang between heav'n and hell, borrow 
the chriſtians faith, and the atheiſts dro//ery upon 
it. Government of the 3 

Dro'MEDARY. n. /. [ dromedare, Italian. ] 
A ſort of camel, ſo called from its ſwift- 
neſs, becauſe it is ſaid to travel a hundred 
miles a-day. 

Dromedaries are ſmaller than common camels, 
ſlenderet, and more nimble ;- and are of two 
kinds: one larger, with two . ſmall bunches, 
covered with hair, on its back ; the other leſſer, 
with one hairy eminence, and more frequently 
called camel: both are capable of great, fatigue. 
Their hair is ſoft and ſhorn : they have no fangs 
and foreteeth, nor horn upon their feet, which 
are only covered with a flethy (Kin; and they are 
about ſeven feet and a half high, from the 
ground to the top of their heads. See CAMEL, 

Calmet, 

Straw for the horſes and diomedaries brought 
they unto the place. 1 Aings, 

Mules, after theſe camels and dromedaries, 
And waggons fraught with utenſils of war. 


Milton, 
DRONE. 2. / [dnoen, Saxon. ] 
1. The bee which makes no,honey, and is 


therefore driven out by the reſt. 
The ſad-eyed juſtice, with his ſurly hum, 
Delivering o'er to executors pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
Luxurious kings are to their people loſt ; 
They live, like drones, upon the publick coſt, 
3 Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
All, with united force, combine to drive 
The lazy drones from the laborious hive. 


: Dryden's Virgil. 
2. A ſluggard; an idler, 
He ſleeps by day 
More than the wild cat : droncs hive not with- me, 
Therefore I part with him. Shakſpears, 
Sit idle on the houſhold heatth, 
A burd*nous drone, to viſitants a gaze, Milton, 
It is my misfortune to be married to a drone, 
who lives upon what I get, without bringing any 
thing into the common ſtock. Addiſon. 
3. The hum, or inſtrument of humming. 
Here while his canting drone- pipe ſcann'd- 
The myſtic figures of her hand, ; 
He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortune-telling lines. Cleaveland, 
To DRONE. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To live in idleneſs; to dream. 
What have 1 lofi by my forefathers fault! 
Why was not I the twentieth by deſcent 
From a long reſtive race of droning kings? 
: Dryden, 
2. To give a heavy dull tone. 
Melfoil and honeyſuckles pound, 
With theſe alluring favours ſtrew the ground, 
And mix with tinkling braſs the cymbal*s droning 
ſound, Dryden. 


Dro'n1sH. adj. [from drone.) Idle; 
ſluggiſh; dreaming; lazy; indolent ; 
unactive. 


The droniſi monks, the fcorn and ſhame of 
manhood, 


Rouſe and prepare once more to take poſſeſſion, 
To neſtle in their ancient hives again. Row 


To DROOP. v. n. [ droef, forrow, Dutch. } 
1. To languiſh with ſorrow, - | 


D R O 


Conceiving the diſhonour of his mother, 
He ſtraight declin'd, droop'd, took it deeply 
Faſtcn*d and fix d the thame on't in himſelf, Shak, 

I droop, with ſtruggling ſpent ; 
My thoughts are on my ſorrows beat. Sandys. 


2. To faint; to grow weak; to be dif- 
irited. 
I find my zenith doth depend upon 
A moft auſpicious ſtar; whoſe inftuence 
If now I court not, but omit, my fortunes 
Will ever after droop. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Good things of day begin to droep and drowle, 
While night's black agents to their prey do 
rouſe. 


Shakſpeare. 
When by impulſe from heav'n Tyrtzus ſung, 
In dreoping ſoldiers a new courage ſprung. 
Roſcommon, 
Can flow'rs but droop in abſence of .the ſun 
Which wak'd their ſweets? and mine, alas! is 
gone. Dryden. 
Time ſeems not now beneath his years to ſtoop, 
Nor do his wings with fickly feathers droop. 
Dryden. 
When factious rage to cruel exile drove 
The queen of beauty and the court of love, 
The muſes dr-op'd with their forſaken arts, 
Dryden. 
V1! animate the ſoldiers dro9ping courage 
With love of freedom and contempt of life, 
Addiſon's Cato, 
I ſaw him ten days beforc he died, and ob- 
ſerved he began very much to droop and languiſh. 
, Swift. 
3. To fink; to lean downward: com- 
monly by weakneſs or grief. 
I never from thy fide henceforth muſt tray, 


W perc'er our day's work lies; though now en- 


Join'd | 
Laborious; till day droop. Milton's Par, Left, 
His head, though gay, 
Carnation, purple, azure, or ſpeck'd with gold, 
Hung dreoping, unſuflain'd. Milton's Par, Loft. 
On her heav'd boſom hung her drooping head, 
Which with a ſigh ſhe rais*d, and this ſhe ſaid, 


Pope, 

DROP. u. 8 [Dnoppa, Saxon. ] 

1. A globule of moiſture z as much liquor 
as falls at once when there is not a con- 
tinual ſtream. 

Meet we the med'cine of our country's weal, 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Whereas Ariſtotle tells us, that if a drop of 
wine be put into ten thouſand meaſures of water, 
the wine, being overpowered by ſo vaſt a quan- 
tity of water, will be turned into it ; he ſpeaks 


very improbably. Boyle. 
Admiring in the gloomy ſhade | 
Thoſe little drops of light. Walter. 


Had I but known that Sancho was his father, 
I would have pour'd a deluge of my blood 
To {ave one drop uf his. Dryden's Span, Friar. 
2. Diamond hanging in the ear. 
The drops to thee, Brillante, we conſign ; 
And, Momentilla, let the watch be thine. Pope. 


DROP SERENE. #. / [| guita ſerena, Lat.] 
A difeaſe of the eye, proceeding from 
an inſpiſſation of the humour. 

So thick a drop ſerene hath quench'd their orbs, 
Or dim ſuffuſion veil'd! Milton's Par, Left. 
To DRor. v. a. [bnoppan, Saxon. } 


1. To pour in drops or ſingle globules. 
His heavens ſhall drop down dew. Deut. 


2. To let fall. 


Others o'er chimney tops and turrets row, 
And drep their anchors on the meads below. 
Dryden, 
One only hag remain'd : 
Propp'd on her truſty ſtaff, not half upright, 
And dropp'd an aukward court'ſy to the knight, 
. | Dryden, 
St. John himſelf will ſcarce forbear, 


To bite his pen and drep a tear, $wife. 


Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
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3. To let go; to diſmiſs from the hand, 


or the poſſeſſion. 
Though I could | 

With barefac'd power ſweep him from my ſight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet I muſt not, 
For certain friends that are both his and mine, 
Whoſe loves I may not drop. Shakſpeare. 

Thoſe who have aſſumed viſible ſhapes for a 
ſeaſon, can hardly be reckoned among this or- 
der of compounded beings; becauſe they dro 
their bodies, and diveſt themſelves of thoſe vi- 
ſible ſhapes. Matt Logick, 


4. To utter ſlightly or caſually. 
Drop not thy word againſt the houſe of Iſaac, 


5. To inſert indireQtly, or by way of di- 
greſſion, 

St. Paul's epiſtles contain nothing but points 
of chriſtian inſtruction, amongſt which he ſel- 
dom fails to drop in the great and diſtinguiſhing 
doctrines of our holy religion. Locke. 


6. To intermit ; to ceaſe. 

Where the act is unmanly or immoral, we. 
ought to drop our hopes, or rather never entertain 
them, Collier on Deſpair. 

After having given this judgment in its favour, 
they ſuddenly dropt the purſuit. Sharp's Surgery. 


7. To quit a maſter. 
have beat the hoof till I have worn out theſe 
ſhoes in your ſervice, and not one penny left me 
| to buy more; ſo that you mutt even excuſe me 
if I drop you here. L' Eftrange. 


8. To let go a dependant, or companion, 
without further aſſociation, 
She drilled him on to five-and-fifty, and will 
drap him in his old age, if ſhe can find her ac- 
count in another. Addiſon. 
They have no ſooner fetched themſelves up to 
the fathion of the polite world, but the town has 
dropped them. Addi jan. 
Mention either of the kings of Spain or Po- 
land, and he talks notably; but if you go out of 
the Gazette, you drop him, 


9. To ſuffer to vaniſh, or come to nothing. 
Thus was the fame of our Saviour perpetuated 
by ſuch records as would preſerve the tradition- 
ary account of him to after-ages; and rectify it, 
if, by paſſing through ſeveral generations, it 
might drcp any part that was material. Addiſon. 
Opinions, like faſhions, always deſcend from 
thoſe of quality to the middle ſort, and thence to 

the vulgar, where they are dropped and vaniſh. 
Sift, 
10. To bedrop; to ſpeckle; to variegate 
with ſpots. Yarits flellatus corpora guttis. 

Or ſporting, with quick glance, 
Shew to the ſun their wav'd coats, dropp*d with 
gold. Milton. 
To DRor. v. n. 


1. To fall in drops, or ſingle globules. 
The quality of mercy is not ſtrain'd; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heav'n 
Upon the place beneath, Shakſpeare, 


2, To let drops fall; to diſcharge itſelf 
in drops. 
The heavens dropped at the preſence of God. 
Pſalms, 
While cumber'd with my drepping cloaths J lay, 
The cruel nation, covetous of prey, | 
Stain'd with my blood th' unhotpitable coaſt. 
Dryden's rid 
Beneath a rock he figh'd alone, 
And cold Lycæus wept from every dropping ſtone. 
Dryden. 
3. To fall; to come from a higher place. 
Philoſophers conjecture that you dropped from 
the moon, or one of the flars. Gees Trat. 


In every revolution, approaching nearer and 
nearer to the ſun, this comet mutt at laſt {op 
into the ſun's body. 


C rey . 


4. To fall ſpontaneouſly. 


— 


Addiſon. | 


; DRO 

So 1 thou live, till, like ripe fruit, thou 
— rep 
Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 
Gather'd, not harſhly pluck'd. Milton, 
5. To fall in death; to'die ſuddenly, 

It was your preſurmiſe, 

That in the dole of blows your ſon might drop, 


Shak re. 
6. To die. ä 


Nothing, ſays Seneca, ſo ſoon reconciles us to 
the thoughts of our own death, as the proſpe& 
of one friend after another dropping round us, 

; Digby to Pope. 
7. To ſink into filence; to vaniſh; to 
come to nothing : a familiar phraſe. 
Virgii's friends thought fit to let drop this inci- 
dent of Helen. HAddifon' s Travek. 
I heard of threats occaſioned by my verſes : 1 
ſent to og an them where I was to be found, 
and ſo it pped. Pope. 
8. To come unexpectedly. 
Either you come not here, or, as you grace 
Some old acquaintance, drep into the place, 
Carelcſs and qualmiſh, with a yawning face. 
Dryden, 
He could never make any figure in company, 
but by giving diſturbance at his entry: and there- 
fore takes care to dp in when he thinks you are 

Juſt ſcated, '  SpeQater, 
9. To fall ſhort of a mark. 

Oiten it <0ps or overſhoots by the difpropor- 
tions of diſtance or application. - Cullizr, 


DRorrIN c. u. /. {from drop.] 
1. That which falls in drops. 
Thrifty wench ſcrapes kitchen-ftuff, 


And barrelling the droppings and the ſnuff 
Of waſting candles, Donne. 


2. That which drops when the continuous 
ſtream ceaſes. 


Strain out the laſt dull droppings of your ſenſe 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence. Pope. 


Dro'eLET. a. . A little drop. 
Thou abhorr'dft in us our human griefs, 


Scorn'd our brine's flow, and thoſe our droplets 
which 


From niggard nature fall, Shakſpeare. 
Dno' rs oN E. n. /. [drop and flone.] Spar 
formed into the ſhape of drops. Weeds. 


Dxro'eworrT. n. /. [drop and wort.] A 
plant of various ſpecies. 


DRo'rsIcAL. adj. [from dropſy.] Diſ-- 
eaſed with a dropſy; hydropieal; tend- 
ing to a dropſy. 

The diet of nephritiek and dropſical perſons 
ougat to be ſuch as is oppoſite to, and ſubdueth, 
the alkaleſcent nature of the ſalts in the ſerum of 

| the blood. Arbuthnot en Aliments. 


Dro'es1eD. adj. [from drop/y.] Diſeaſed 


with a droply. 
Where great addition ſwells, aud virtue none, 
It is a drepſicd honour : good alone | 
Is good. Shakſpeare's AlPs well that ends well, 
DRO'PSY. . /. [hydrops, Latin; whence 
anciently hydropiſy, thence dropiſy, 
dropſy.)J A collection of water in the 
body, from too lax a tone of the ſol: ds, 
whereby digeſtion 1s weakened, and alk 
the parts ſtuffed. Quincy. 
An anaſarea, a ipecies of dropſy, is an extra- 


vaſation of water lodged in the ceils of the mem- 
brana adipoſa. Sharp, 


DROSS. u. / [dnor, Saxon. ] | 
1. The recrement or deſpumation of 


— 0 


metals. : 
Some ſcumm'd the dre that from the metal 
came, N 


Some ſtirr'd the molten ore with ladles great, 
And every one did ſwink, and every one did 
{weat, Ster ſer. 
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Should the mixture of a little drofſt confirain 
the church to deprive herſelf of ſo much gold, 
rather than learn how, by art and judgment, to 
make ſeparation of the one from the other? 
| Hooker. 
2. Ruſt; incruſtation upon metal. 

An cmperor, hid under a cruſt of droſs, after 
cleanfing, has appeared with all his titles freſh 
and beautiful. Liddiſon. 

3. Refuſe; leavings; ſweepings; any 
thing remaining after the removal of 
the better part; dregs ; feculence; cor- 
ruption. : 

Fair proud, now tell me why ſhould fair be 

proud, 

Sith all world's glory is but de unclean; 

Aud in the ſhade of death itſelf ſhall ſhroud, 

However now thercof ye little ween? Spenſer. 

That moſt divine light only ſhineth on thoſe 
minds which are purged from all worldly dreſs 
and human uncleannets. Ralcigh, 

All treafures and all gain eſteem as droſs, 

And digaities and powers, all but the higheſt. 

* ö 8 Milton. 

Such precepts exceedingly diſpoſe us to piety 
and religion, by purifying our ſouls from the 
draſi and filth of ſenſual delights. Tillotſon. 


Dzo'ssiNEss. n. /. [from dig.] Foul- 
neſs ; feculence ; ruſt. 

The furnace of affliction refines us from earth- 

ly draſteſi, and ſoftens us for the impreſſion of 

God's ſtamp. Boyle. 


Dxo'ssy. adj. [from drofs.] 
1. Full of ſcorious or recrementitious 


parts; full of droſs. 

© So doth the fire the de gold refine. Davies. 
For, by the fire, they emit not only many 
dreſfſy and ſcorious parts, but whatſoever they had 


received either from earth or loadſtone. Brown. 
2. Worthleſs; foul ; feculent. 
Your intention hold, 
As fire theſe drofſy rhymes to purify, 
Or as elixir to change them into gold. Donne. 


Dro'TCcHEL, n. / [corrupted perhaps 
from dretchel, To dretch, in Chau- 
cer, is to idle, to delay. Droch, in 
Friſick, is delay.] An idle wench ; a 
ſluggard. In Scottiſh it is {till uſed. 


Drove. n. / [from drive.] 
1. A body or number of cattle: generally 
uled of oxen or black-cattle. 

They brought to their ſtations many droves of 
cattle; and within a few days were brought out 
of the cuuntry two thouſand muttons. Hayward. 

A Spaniard is unacquainted with our northern 
dioves. 8 Brown. 

2. A- number of ſheep driven. To an 
herd of o:.en we regularly oppoſe, not 
a drove, but a flock, of ſheep. 


A dreve of ſheep, or an herd of oxen, may be 
managed by any noife or cry which the drivers 
ſhall accuſtom them to. South, 

3. Any collection of animals. 
The ſounds and ſeas, wich all their finny drove, 


Now to the moon in wavering murrice move. 
Milton. 


A crowd; a tumult. | 
But if tv fame alone thou doſt pretend, 
The miſer will his empty palace led, 
Set wide with doors, adurn'd with plated braſs, 
Where droves, as at a city-gaic, may paſs, 
| ryden's Juvenal. 
Dx o'v £N. part. from drive. Not now uſed. 
This is fong!.t inceed ; 
Had we ſo done at firſt, we had droven them 
home 
With clouts about their heads. Shatſpea ro, 


Dxo'ves. 1. / [from drove.] One that 
fats oxen for ſale, and drives them to 
market. 25 


4 


| 


| 
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DR O 
The prince hath got your hero. 
I wiſh him joy of her. 
Why, that's ſpoken like an honeſt drever ; fo 
they ſell bullocks. Shat ſpeare, 
The drover who his fellow dete meets 
In narrow paſſages of winding ftreets. Dryden. 


DROUGHT. . / [opuzove, Saxon. ] 


1. Dry weather; want of rain. 

O earth! I will befriend thee more with rain 
Than youthful April ſhall with all his ſhow crs ; 
In ſummer's droug/t I' drop upon thee fill. 

Shai ſpeare. 

Great droughts in ſummer, lafting till the end 
of Auguſt, ſome gentle ſhowers upon them, and 
then ſome dry weather, portend a peſtilent ſum- 


mer the year following. | Bacen, 
To ſouth the Perſian bay, 
And inacceſſible th' Arabian drought, Alilten. 


As torrents in the drowtrh of ſummer fail, 
So periſh'd man from death thall never riſe, 
Sandys, 
They were ſo learned in natural philoſophy, 
that they foretold earthquakes and ſtorms, great 
droughts, and great plagues. Temple, 
In a drought, the thirſty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain. 
Dryden. 
Upon a ſhower, after a dro»g/t, earthworms 
and land-ſnails innumerable come out of their 
lurking-places. Kay. 
2. Thirſt ; want of drink. 
His carcaſe, pinn'd with hunger and with 
drought. Milton. 
One, whoſe drought 
Yet ſcarce allay d, ſtill eyes the current ſtream, 
Whoſe liquid murmur heard new thirſt excites. 
Milton, 


Drov'cnTiINEss. n. /. [from dronghty.] 
The ſtate of wanting rain. 


Dro'ucarty. adj. from drought. ] 
1. Wanting rain; ſultry. | 
That a camel, fo patient of long thirſt, ſhould 
be bred in ſuch drovghty and parcied countries, 
where it is of ſuch eminent uſe for travelling over 
thoſe dry and ſandy deſarts where no water is to 
be had, mult be acknowledged an act of provi- 
dence and deſign Ray on Creation. 


2. Thirſty ; dry with thirſt. 
If the former years 
Bxhihit no ſupplies, alas] thou muſt 
With taſtelels water waſh thy drog/ty throat. 
| Philips, 
To DrowN. v. a. [from drunden, below, 


German, Skinner ; from dnuncnian, Sax. 
Lye. | 
1. To ſuffocate in water. 
They would ſoon dr9wn thoſe that refuſed to 
ſwim down the popular ftream. King Charles, 
When of God's image only eight he found 
Snatch'd from the wat'ry grave, and ſav'd from 
nations drown'd, Prior. 


2. To overwhelm in water. 
Or ſo much as it needs 
To dew the ſovereign flow'r, and drown the 
weet's, Shakſpeare, 
Galleys might be drowned in the harbour with 
the great ordnance, before they could be rigged, 
' Knilles' Hiſtory. 


tion ; to deluge, 
Betwixt the prince and parliament we ſtand, 
The barriers of the ſtate on either hand: 


May neither overflow, for then they drown the. 
land. Dryden. 


4. To immerge; to loſe in any thing. 
Moſt men being in ſenſual pſeaſures drown'd, 
It ſeems their ſouls but in their ſenſes are. 
Davies. 
5. To loſe in ſomething that overpower. 
Or covers. 
Who cometh next will not follow that courſe, 


however good, which his predeceſſors held, for 


, 


3. To overflow; to bury in an inunda- | 


DRO 


doubt to have his doings drowned in another 
man's praiſe, Spenſer on Ireland, 

That the briglitneſs of the ſun doth drown our 
diſcerning of the leſſer lights, is a popular er- 


rour. | Wotton, 
My private voice is drown'd amid the ſenate. 
Addiſon, 


Some aged man who lives this act to ſee, 
And who in former times remember'd me, 
May ſay, the fon, in fortitude and fame, 
Outgoes the mark, and drowns his ſather's name. 
| Dryden, 
To be ſuffocated in 


To DrRowN. v. n. 


the waters, 

There be, that keep them out of fire, and yet 
was never burned ; that beware of water, and 
yet was never nigh drowning, Hſcham., 

Methought what pain it was to drown / 

What dreadful noife of waters in my ears! 
Shakſpeare. 
To DROWSE. v. a. [ drogſen, Dutch. 
To make heavy with fleep. 
There gentle fleep 
Firſt found me, and with ſoft oppreſſion ſeiz'd 
My draw: tcnfes uncontroll'd. Milton, 
To DROWSE. v. . 
1. To {lumber ; to grow heavy with ſleep. 
All thei: ſhape | 
Spangled with eyes, more numerous than thoſe 
Of Argus; and more wakeful than to drowſe, 
Charm'd with Arcadian pipe. 2 
2. To look heavy, not cheerful, 
They — drous'd, and hung their eyelids 
Jon, i 
Slept in his face, and render'd ſuch aſpect 
As cloudy men uſe te their adverſaries, Shatſp, 


Dx o'wsIHED. 2. /. Sleepineſs; iuclina- 


tion to ſleep. Obſolete. 
The royal virgin ſtook off drow/rhed ; 
And rifing forth out of her baſer boure, 
Look'd tor her knight. Fairy Queen, 
D«xo'wstLy. adv. [from drowſy. |] 
i. Sleepily ; beavily; with an inclination 
to ſleep. 
The air fwarms-thick with wand'ring deities, 
Which drowfly like humming beetles riſe, 
Dryden, 

2. Sluggiſhly ; idly ; ſlothfully; lazily. 

We fatisfy our underſtanding with the firſt 
things, and, thereby ſatiated, flothfully and drow- 
fily fit down, Raleigh, 

Dro'ws1NEss. n. /. [from drowwy.] 

1. Sleepineſs; heavineſs with ſleep; diſ- 

poſition to ſleep. 
What a ſtrange <+ ow/mneſs poſſeſſes them ! 
Shakſpeare, 
In deep of night, when drowſineſs 
Hath lock'd up mortal ſenſe, then liſten I 
To the celeſtial ſyren's harmony, Milton. 
What ſuccour can I hope the muſe will ſend, 
Whoſe dre wfineſs hath wrong'd the muſe's friend? 
Cra aw, 
He paſſes his whole life in a dozed condition, 
between ſleeping and waking, with a kind of 
drowſincſs and confuſion upon his ſenſes. Swurh, 
He that from his child:vod has made riſing 
betimes familiar to him, will not watte the beit 
part of his life in dre. and lying a-bed. 
.acke, 
A ſenſation of drowſineſs, oppreſſion, and laſ- 
firude, are ſigns of a plentiful meal in young 
people. Arbuthnit, 

2. Idleneſs ; indolence ; inaQtivity. 

It falleth out well to ſhake off your drowſineſs ; 
for it ſeemed to be tie trumpet of a war, Bacon, 

Dro'wsy. adj. | from drowſe. ] 

1. Sleepy ; heavy with ſleep; lethargick. 
Drowſy am I, and yet can rarely fleep. Sidney, 
Men -Y914;ſy, and deſirous to fleep, or before 

the fit of an ague, do uſe to yawn and firetch, 
, Bacan's Natura Hiſjlory, 
The flowers, call'd out of their beds, 
Start and raiſe up the ir drowſy heads. Cleaveland, 


— 


D R U 
Drunken at laſt, and drew/ſy th $7 
Each to his houſe, e wa Dryden. 
2. Heavy; lulling ; cauſing ſleep. 

Sir Guyon, mindful of his vows yplight, 
Uproſe from drowſy couch, Fairy Queen, 
While thus ſhe reſted, on her arm reclin'd, 

The hoary willows waving with the wind, 

And feather'd quires that warbled in the ſhade, 

And purling ſtreams that through the meadow 
ſtray'd, 

In drewſy murmurs lull'd the gentle maid. 


Addiſon, 
3. Stupid; dull. 

Thoſe inadvertencies, a body would think, 
even our author, with all his drowſy reaſoning, 
could never have been capable of. Atterbury. 

To DRUB. v. a. [druber, to kill, Dan.] 
To thraſh; to beat; to bang; to 


thump; to thwack; to cudgel. A 
word of contempt. 
He that is valiant, and dares fight, 
Though drubb'd, can luſe no honour by 't. 
| Hudibras, 
The little thief had been ſoundly drubbed with 
a good honeſt cudycl. TL Ejirange. 
Though the bread be not mine, yet, if it had 
been leſs than weight, I ſhould have been drubbed, 
Lacke. 
Daus. n. /. [from the verb] A thump; 
a knock; a blow. 
The blows and drubs J have receiv'd 
Have bruis'd my body, and bereav'd 
My limbs of ſtrength. Hd:ibras. 
By ſetting an unfortunate mark on their follow - 


ers, they have expoſed them to innumerable drbs 
and contuſions. Addiſon. 


To DRUDGE. v. n. [vneccan, to vex, 
Saxon; draghen, to carry, Dutch.] To 
labour in mean offices; to toil without 


honour or dignity ; to work hard; to 
ſlave. 
And to crack'd fiddle, and hoarſe tabour, 
In merriment, did drdge and labour. Ha. libras. 
The poor ſlcep little: we muſt learn to watch 
Our labours late, and early every morning, 
Midſt winter froſts; then clad and fed with 
ſparing, < 
Riſe to our toils, and drudge away the day. 
Otway, 
Advantages obtained by induſtry, directed by 
philoſophy, can never be expected from drudging 
ig norance. Glamille. 
Soon he came to court, 
Proffering for hire his ſervice at the gate, 
To drudge, draw water, and to run or wait. 
| Dryden, 
I made no ſuch bargain with you, to live al- 
ways drudging. Dryden's Dedication, Mucid. 
What is an age, in dull renown drudg'd ver | 
One little ſingle hour of love is more. Granville. 


DrunDGE. ./ [from the verb.] One 
employed in mean labour; a ſlave; one 
doomed to ſervile occupation. 

To conclude, this drudge of the devil, this di- 
viner, laid claim to me, Shakſpeare, 
He fits above and laughs the while 
At thee, ordain'd his drudge, to execute 

Whate'er his wrath ſhall bid. 
Art thou our ſlave, 
Our captive, at the publick mill our drudge, 
And dar'ſt thou at our ſending and command, 
Diſpute thy coming ? Milton's Agoniſles. 
He is content to be their drudge, 
And on their errands gladly trudge. Hrudibras. 
The hard maſter makes men ſerve him for 
nought, who rewards his drudges and ſlaves with 
nothing but ſhame, and ſorrow, and miſcry. 


Milton, 


Tilletſon. | 


Drvu'pGrr. n. /. [from drudye.] 


1. A mean labourer. 


2. The drudgingbox ; the box out of | 


which flower is thrown on roaſt meat. 
Dia. 


DRU 
DRV“ DG ERV. u. 


od [from drudge.] Mean 
labour re le toil; diſhonourable 
work ; ſervile occupation. 
My old dame will be undone for one to do her 
huſbandry and her drudgery, Shakſpeare. 
Were there not inſtruments for drudgery as well 
as offices of drudgery ? Were there not people to 
receive orders, as well as others to give and au- 
thorize them? L' Eftrange. 
You do not know the heavy grievances, 
The toils, the labaurs, weary drudgeries 
Which they impole. Southern's Oroonoko, 
To th e that drudgery of pow'r I give; 
Cares be thy lot: reign thou, and let me live. 
Dryden. 
Paradiſe was a place of bliſs, as well as im- 
mortality, without drudgery, and without = ww 
Locke, 


a 


Even Drudgery himſelf, 
As at the car he ſweats, or duſty hews 
The palace ſtone, looks gay. 
It is now handled by every dirty wench, and 
condemned to do her drudpery. Swift. 


Davu'dGINGBOX. n./. | drudging and box. 
'The box out of which flower is ſprinkled 
upon roalt meat, 

But if it lies too long, the crackling's pall'd, 
Nut by the drudgingbox to be recall'd. 

King's Conkery. 

Dau'p GIN GLY. adv. (rm drudging. |] 
Laboriouſly ; toilſomely. 

He does now all tne, meaneſt and triflingeſt 
things himſelf drudgingly, without making uſe of 
any inferiour or ſubordinate minitter, Ray. 


DRUG. #. /. [drogue, French. 
I. An ingredient uſed in phyſick; a me- 
dicinal ſimple. 
A fleet deſcried 
Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial winds 
Cloſe ſailing from Bengala, or the ifles 
Of Ternate and Tidore, whence merchants bring 
Their ſpicy drugs. Milton's Paradiſe Leſt, 
Judicious phyſick's noble art to gain, 
He drugs and plants explor'd, alas! in vain. 
Smith. 
Bright Helen mix'd a mirth-inſpiring bowl, 
Temper'd with drugs of ſov'reign uſe, t' aſſuage 
The boiling boſom of tumultuous rage. Pope. 
In the names of drugs and plants, the miſtake 
in a word may endanger life. Baker on Learning. 


2. It 1s uſed ſometimes for poiſon. 
Mortal dig, I have; but Mantua's law 
Is death to any he that utters them. Shatſpeare. 
And yet no doubts the poor man's draught 
control! ; 
He dreads no poiſon in his homely bowl: 
Then fear the deadly drug, when gems divine 
Enchafe the cup, and ſparkle in the wine. D,. 


3. Any thing without worth or value ; 


be found. 

Each noble vice 
Shall bear a price, 

And virtue ſhall a drug become: 
An empty name, 
Was all her fame, | 

But now ſhe ſhall be dumb. Dry ten. 

4. A drudge. This ſeems the meaning 
ore, 

He from his firſt ſwath proceeded 
Tmo” ſweet degrees that this brief world affords, 
To ſuch as may the paſive drags of it 
Freely command, Shakſpeare. 


To DRUG. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſeaſon with ingredients, commonly 
medicinal. 
The ſurfeited grooms 


| 


their poſſets, 
That death and nature do contend about them. 
Shakſptare, 
| 2. To tincture with ſomething offenſive. 


Thomſon. 


any thing of which no purchaſer can 


Do mock their charge with ſnores,—T've driggtd | 


| 


| 
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Oft they aſſay'd 
Hunger and thirſt conftraining ; drugg'd as oft 
With hatefuleſt diſreliſh, writh'd their jaws 
With ſoot and cinders h1'd. Milton. 
Drv'cGtrT. n./. A flight kind of woollen 
ſtuff, 
In druggets dreſt, of thirteen pence a-yard, 
Sce Philip's ſon amidſt his Perſian guard. Swife. . 
Dzxvu'ccisr. n. . [from drug. ] One 
who ſells phyſical drugs. 
Common nitre we bought at the druggif's. 
Boyle, 
Drv'csTER. n. J [ from drug. ] One who 
ſells phyſical ſimples. 
Common oil of turpentine I bought at the 
drug ficr*s, Beyle, 
They ſet the clergy below their apothccaries, 
the phyſician of the ſoul below the drugfters of 
the body. Atterbury. 
DRUID. n. /. [ derio, oaks, and hud, in- 
cantation.] A prieit and philoſopher 


of the ancient Britons. 


DRUM. . /. [tromme, Daniſh ; drumme, 
Erſe.] 

1. An inſtrument of military muſick, con- 
ſiſting of vellum ſtrained over a broad 


hoop on cach fide, and beaten witli 
iticks. 

Let 's march without the noiſe of threatening 
drums, Shakſpeare. 

In drums, the cloſeneſs round about, that pre- 
ſerveth the ſound from diſperſing, maketh the 
noiſe come forth at the drum- hole tar more loud 
and ſtrong than if you ſhould firike upon the 
like ſkin extended in the open air. Bacon. 

Tears trickling down their breaſts bedew the 


ground, 
And druwns and trumpets mix their ' mournful 
ſound. Dryden, 


Now no more the drum 
Provokes to arms, or trumpet's clingour ſhrill 
Afrights the wives, and chils the virgin's blood. 
Philips. 
2. The tympanum of the ear, or the 
membrane which perceives the vibration 
of the air. 
To DRUM. v. n. 
1. To beat a drum; to beat a tune on a 
drum. 
2. To beat with a pulſatory motion. 
Now, heart, 
Set ope thy ſſuices, {end the vigorous blood 
Through every active limb tor my rclicf; 
Then take thy reft within the quict cell, 


For thou ſhalt drum no more. Dryden, 
Zo DrRuU'MBLE. v. n. To drone; to be 
ſluggiſh. Hanmer, 


Take up theſe cloaths here quickly : where 's 
the cowlſtatt? Look, how you drumble ! cairy 
them to the landreſs in Datchet Mead. ae. 

Dauv'xris u. z. / The name of a fiſh. 

The under-jaw of the hun from Virginia, 

Lb. v aral. 
DxuMMAJOR. 2. /. [drum and mafor.] 
The chief drummer of a regiment. 
duch company may Chanze tv tpoil the ſwear- 
Wig 
And the dis oaths, of bulk unruly, 
May dwind.c tv a feeble— Cleaveland, 
Drvu/wMAtER. u. / [drum and mater.}] 
He who deals in drums. 
The d wnmaker uſes it, aud the cabinetmaker. 
Alzrtimer. 
DRu'uuxR. 2. / [from d um.] He 
whoſe office it is to beat the drum. 
Drummer, ſtrike up, ard let us march away, 
Shai ſpeare, 

Here rows of de, ſtand in martial Re, 

And with their yElum-thunder ſhake the pile. 
Gaz 
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DR 
Dav'usriex. 3. /. [drum and Ack.) The 


ſtick with which a drum is 


DzxuNx. adj. [ from drink. ] 5 
1. Intoxicated with ſtrong liquor; in- 
ebriated. 

This was the morn when iſſuing on the guard, 
Drawn up in rank and file, they ffood ptepar'd 
Of ſeeming arms to make a ſhort aſlay ; | 
Then haſten to be drunk, the buſineſs of the day. 

Dryden. 

We generally conclude that man drunk, who 

takes pains to be thought ſober, Spectator. 


2. Drenched or ſaturated with moiſture. 


I will make mine arrows drunt with blood. 
| Deuteronomy. 


Drv'nxarD. 2. / [from druxk.] One 
given to exceſſive uſe of ſtrong liquors ; 


one addicted to habitual ebriety. 
Some blood drawn on me would beget opinion 


ON 


Of my more fierce endeavour, I've ſeen 
drunkards 
Do more then this in ſport. - Shakſpeare. 


My bowels cannot hide her woes, 
But, like a druntard, I muit vomit them. S4. 
God will not take the drunkard”'s excuſe, that 
he has ſo long accuſtomed himſelf to intemperate 
drinking, that now he cannot leave it off. South, , 


Dav'x KEN. adj. [from drink. ] 


1. Intoxicated with liquor; inebriated. 
O monſtrous beaſt ! how like a ſwine he lies! 
Sirs, I will practiſe on this drunten man. SHH. 
Drunken men imagine every thing turneth 
round: they imagine that things come upon 
them; they ſce not well things atar off; thoſe 
things that they ſee near hand, they ſee out of 
their place, and ſometimes they ſee things 7 mma 
acon, 


2. Given to habitval ebriety. 


3. Saturated with moiſture. 
Then let the earth be drunken with our blood. 
Shakſpeare, 


4. Done in a ſlate of inebriation, | 
When your carters, or your waiting vaſſals, 
Have done a drunken flaughter, and defac'd 
The precious image of our dear Redcemer, 
You ftraight are on your knees for pardon, 


pardon. Shatſpeare, 
We ſhould for honour take 
The drunken quarrels of a take. Swift. 


Dav'xxENLY. adv. [from drunken.] In 


a drunken manner. 
My blood already, like the pelican, 
Haſt thou tapt out, and drunken/y carous'd, 
Shakſpeare, 


Drvu'vxENNESS. n. ,. [from drunken.) 
1. Intoxication with ſtrong liquor. 

Every going off from our natural and common 
temper, and our uſual ſeverity of behaviour, is a 
degree of drunkenneſs. ' Tayler's Hely Living. 

2. Habitual ebriety. 
The Lacedemonians trained up their children 


to hate drunkenneſs, by bringing a drunken man 
into their company. Watts on the Mind. 


Intoxication or inebriation of any kind; 
diſorder of the faculties. 

Paſhon is the drunkenneſs of the mind, and 
therefore in its preſent workings not controllable 
by reaſon. Spenſer, 

DRY. adj. [ dyu, Saxon. ] | 
1. Arid; not wet; not moiſt. 

If the pipe be a little wet on the inſide, it will 

make a differing ſound from the ſame pipe ary, 


Bacon. 


_ 


. When God ſaid, 
Be gather'd now, ye waters under heav'n, 
Into one place, and let dry land appear Ailtan. 
Of turbid elements the ſport ; 
From clear to cloudy toft, from hot to cold, 
And dry to moiſt, Thomſon, 


2+ Not rainy. | 


-DRY 


A dry March and a dry May portend a whole- | 
ſome ſummer, if there be a ſhowering April 
between. Bacon. 

The weather, we agreed, was too dry for the 
ſeaſon, Addiſon. | 

3. Not ſucculent ; not juicy. 

I will drain him dry as hay; = | 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid: 

He ſhall live a man forbid, 

4. Being without tears. 

Dry mourning will decays more deadly bring, 
As a north wind burns a too forward ſpring : 
Give ſorrow vent, and let the ſluices go. Dryden, 

5. Thiſty; a- thirſt. | 

So dry he was for ſway. - Shakſpeare, 

Void of a bulky charger near their lips, 

With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate | 

Their dry furr*d tongues, Fhilips. 
6. Jejune ; barren; plain; unembelliſhed; 
without pathos ; without flowers. 

As we ſhould take care that our ſtile in writ- 
ing be neither dy nor empty, we ſhould. look 
again it be not winding or wanton with far- 
tetched deſcriptions : either is a vice. Ben Fonſor. 

Jt remaineth to treat concerning ornaments 
within or without the fabrick; a piece not ſo dry 
as the meer contemplation of proportions : and 
therefore I hope therein ſomewhat to refreſh both 
the reader and myſelf. Witton's Architefure, 

That the fire burns by heat, is an empty dry 
return to the queſtion, and leaves us ſtill ignorant. 

Glanville, 

It is a dry fable, with little or nothing in it. 

L' Eftrange. 

Authority and friendſhip work upon ſome, dry 
and ſober reaſon works upon others. DL Eftr. 

To clear up this theory, I was willing to lay 
aſide dry ſubtilties with which the ſchools are 
filled. Burnet's Theory. 

Theſe epiſtles will become leſs dry, and more 
ſuſceptible of ornament. Pope. 
7. Hard; ſevere. ¶ drien anciently to en- 
dure; dree, Scottiſh.] | 

Of two noblemen, the one was given to ſcoff, 
but kept ever royal cheer in his houſe ; the other 
would aſk of thoſe that had been at his table, 
was there never a flout or dry blow given? 


4 


Shab/peare, 


Bacon, 
I rather hop'd I ſhould no more 
Hear from you o' th' gallanting ſcore ; 
For hard dry baſtings us'd to prove 
The readieſt remedies of love; 
Next a diy diet, Hudibras, 


To Dxv. v. 4. 
1. To free from moiſture ; to arefy ; to 


exliccate, 
The meat was well, if you were ſo contented. 
—T tel] thee, Kate, 'twas burnt and dried away, 
; Shakſpeare. 
Heat dricth bodies that do eaſily expire, as 
parchment, leaves, roots, and clay; and ſo doth 
time arety. Bacon, 
Herbs and flowers, if they be dried in the 
ſhade, or died in the hot ſun a ſmall time, 
keep bett. Bacon. 
The running ſtreams are deep: | 
See, thcy have caught the father of the flock, 
Who aries his fleece upon the neighbouring rock. 


Dryden. 
2. To exhale moiſture, 
*T was grief no more, or grief and rage were | 
one 
Within her ſoul : at laſt *twas rage afone; 
Which, burning upwards in ſucceflion, dries 
The tears that ſtood conſidering in her eyes. 
Dryd.s:. 


2 


3. To wipe away moiſture. 


Then with her veſt the wound ſhe wipes and | 
dries, Denham. 


See, at your bleſt returning, 
Rage diſappears ; 

The widow'd iſſe in mourning 
Driez vp her tears, 


DRY 
4. T. ſcorch with thirſt, 

Their honourable men are famiſhed, and their 
multitude dried up with thirſt, Iſaiah. 
5. To drain; to exhauſt, 

Rath Elpenor, in an evil hour, 
Dried an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
T' exbale his ſurſeit by irriguous ſleep, 
Imprudent: him death's iron fleep oppreſt. 
| « Philips, 
6. To DRY up. To deprive totally of 
moiſture ;z to take all moiſture away. 

The water of the ſea, which formerly covered 

it, was in time exhaled and dried up by the ſur, 


Waordward, 
To Dry. v.n. To grow dry; to loſe 


moiſture ; to be drained of its moiſture. 


Dzv'er, n. /. [from dry.] That which 
has the quality of abſorbing moiſture. 
The ill effects of drinking are relieved by this 
plant, which is a great dryer and opener, eſpe- 
cially by perſpiration. Temple, 
Dxy'tvtD. adj. [dry and eye.] Without 


tears; without weeping. 
Sight ſo deform what heart of rock could long 
Drycyed behold? Adam could not, but wept. 
Milton. 


DRx'L v. adv. [from dry.] 
t. Without moiſture. 
2. Coldly; frigidly; without affeRion. 
The archduke, conſcious to himſelf how d 
the king had been uſed by his council, did ſtrive 
to recover the King's affection. Bacon. 
Wouldit thou to honour and preferments climb, 
Be bold in miſchief, date ſome mighty crime, 
Which dungeons, death, or baniſhment deſerves ; 
For virtue is but dryly prais'd, and farves. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Jejunely ; barrenly ; without ornament 


or embelliſhment. 
Some dryly plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 
5 Pope. ; 
Dar'wess. n. /. [from dry.] 
1. Want of moiſture; ſiccity. 
The Africans are conceived to be peculiarly 
' ſcorched and torrified by the ſun, by dryneſs of 
the ſoil, from want and defect of water, 
Brown's Vulgar Errnurs, 
Such was the diſcord which did firſt diſperſe 
Form, order, beauty, through the univerſe ; 
While dryneſs moiſture, culdneſs heat reſiſts, 
All that we have, and that we are, ſubſiſts. 
| Denkam, 
The marrow ſupplies an oil for the inunction 
of the bones and ligaments in the articulations, 
and particularly of the ligaments, preſerving them 
from dryneſs and rigidity, and keeping them 
ſupple and flexible. Ray on the Creation, 
Is the ſea ever likely to be evaporated by the 
ſun, or to be emptied with buckets? Why then 
muſt we fancy this impoſſible dr ynefs, and then, 
upon that fictitious account, calumniate nature? 
| Bentley, 
2. Want of ſucculence, 
If he ſill'd 
His vacancy with his voluptuouſneſs, 
Full ſurfeits, and the dryneſs of his bones, 
Call on him for 't. Shakſpeare, 
The difference of muſcular ficſh depends upon 
the kardneſs, tenderneſs, moiſture, or dryneſs of 
the fibres. Arbutiinot, 


3. Want of embelliſhment ; want of pa- 


thos ; jejuneneſs ; barrenneſs, 

Their new flowers and ſweetneſs do as much 
corrupt as others dryneſs and ſqualor, if they 
chaſe not carefully. Ben Jonſon, 

Be faithful where the author excels, and para- 
phraſe where penury of fancy or dryneſs of ex- 
pre ſſion aſk it, Garth, 


| 4. Want of ſenſibility in devotion ; want 


of ardour; aridity. 
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Dryden, | 


DUY 
ngen be, that by, this d:yne/ of ſyicity God 


intends to make us the more fervent and reſigned 


in our direct and ſolemn de votions, by the per- 
" crivinig 6f qur weakneſs. Taylor. 
Dxy'nvRsE. . /. [dry and nurſe. 
1. A woman who brings up and a 


child without the 2 
2. One who takes care of another: with 
" ſome Contempt of - the - perſon” taken 
ö 
Mrs. Qui s his nurſe, or his arynurſe, or 
his — 2 laundry y his walkin and his 
wringer. | | Shakſpeare. 
To Drv'NuRsE. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To feed without the breaſt. | 
As Romulus a wolf did rear, ; 
So he was drynurs'd by a bear. _  Hudibras, 


Dxv'snoD. adj. [dry and d.] With- 
out wet feet; 5 — treading above 


the ſhoes in the water. 
He had embarked'us in ſuch diſadvantage, as 
we could not return dry/hed. _ Sidney. 
Dryfhod to paſs, ſhe parts the floods in tway ; 
And cke huge mountains from their native ſeat 
She would command themſelves to bear away. 
Fairy Queen. 
Has honour's fountain then ſuck'd back the 
ſtream? | 
He has; and hooting boys may dryſtod paſs, 
And gather pebbles from the naked ford, 


Dv'ar. adj. ¶ dualis, Latin.] Expreſſing 
the number two. | 
Modern languages have only one variation, 
and ſo the Latin; but the Greek and Hebrew 
have one to ſignify two, and another to fignify 
more than two: under one variation the noun is 
ſaid to be of the dua! number, and under the 
other, of the plural. Clarke's Latin Grammar, 
To DUB. v. a. [dubban zo nubene, Sax. 
addubba till riddara, Iſlandick, to dub 
a knight. Addubba, in its primary 
ſenſe, fignifies to ſtrike, knights being 
made by a blow with the ſword. ] 
1. To make a man a knight. 
Knight, knight, good mother! Bafiliſco like. 
What! I am dubb'd; I have it on my ſhoulder. 
Shakſpeare. 
The robes which the Kings then allowed to 
each knight, when he was dubbed, of green, or 
burnet, as they ſpake in that age, appeareth 
upon record. Camden's Remains, 
The king ſtood up under. his cleth of ſtate, 
took the ſword from the lord protector, and dub- 
bed the lord mayor of London knight. 
8 Hayward on Edward v1. 
2. To confer any kind of dignity, or 
new character. 
The jealous o'erworn widow and herſelf, 
Since that our brother dubb*d them gentlewomen, 


Arc mighty goſſips in this monarchy, Shakſp. | 
He 


Gave thee no inſtance why thou ſhouldſt do 
treaſon, 
Unleſs to dub thee with the name of traitor, 
Shakſpeare, 
Women commence by Cupid's dart, 
As a king hunting d«bs a hart, Cleaveland, 
A. plain gentleman, of an ancient family, is of 
deiter quality than a new knight, though the 
reaſon of tis dubbing was meritorious. , Collier, 
O poet! thou hadſt been diſcreeter, 
Hanging the monarch's hat ſo high, ; 
If thou hadſt dubb*d thy ſtar a meteor, 
That did but blaze, and rove, antt die. 
Theſe demoniacks let me dub | 
With the name of legion club. Swift. 
A man of wealth is dubb'd a man of worth; 
Venus ſhall give him form, and Anftis birth. 


| Pope. 

Dus. n. /. [from the verb.] A blow; a 
; knock. * | : 

Vol. I. . 


Dryden. | 


Prior. 


3. A declination of the head; ſo called 


| Till next ſunſhine holyday: 


DU C 


At Kilful coopers 


boop their tubs | 
With Lydian and with Fhrygian dubbi. Hudib, 
Dvusro'siTY. n. , [from dubious.) A 
thing doubtful. Not uſed. 


Mien often ſwallow falfities for truths, dubio- 
fities for certainties, feaſibilities for poſſibilities, 
and things impoſſible for poſſible, Brown. 
| DUBIOUS. adj. [dubius, Latin. 
1. Doubting ; not ſettled. in an opinion. 
2. Uncertain; that of which the truth is 
not fully known, 
No quick reply to dubiovs queſtions make. 
| Denham, 
We alſo call it a dehfout or doubtful propofi- 
| tion, when there are no arguments on either fide. 
P1242 3% DC 4 1 Watts Logick. 
3. Not plain; not clear. | 
Satan with leſs toil, and now with eaſe; 
Wafts on the calmer; wave, by dubious light. 
| - mt Milton, 
4. Having the event uncertain. | 
His utmoſt pow'r with adverſe pow 'r op- 
pos'd, | f 
In dubious battle, on the plains of heav'n. 
Milton. 
Dvu'z10vsLy. adv. [from dubious.] Un- 
certainly ; without any determination. | 
Authors write often dubioufly, even in matters 
wherein is expected a ſtrict definitive truth, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Almanack makers wander in generals, and 


talk dubieufly, and leave to the reader the buſi- 
neſs of interpreting. | Swift, 


Uncertainty; doubtfulneſs. 
She ſpeaks with dabiouſneſs, not with the cer- 
tainty of a goddeſs. Broome. 


DU'BITABLE. adj. [dubito, Latin.) 


D ubtſul; uncertain; what may be 
doubted. 


DuBrT4'T10N. n. . [dubitatio, Latin.] 
The act of doubting ; doubt. 
Many of the ancients denied the anti 
but the 2 of our enlarged navigation 
can now aſſert them beyond all dubitation 
Brewn's Vulgar Erreurs. 
Dubitation may be called a negative percep- 


tion; that is, when I perceive that what I ſee is 
not what I would ſce. 


Du'cat. adj. [from duke.) Pertaining! 
to a duke : as, a ducal coronet. 


Dvu'oaT. n. . [from duke.) A coin 
- ſtruck by dukes: in filver, valued at 


„ 


gold, at nine ſhillings and fix pence. 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducars. ShaFſpeare. 
There was one that died in debt: it was re- 
ported, where his creditors were, that he was 
dead: one faid, he hath carried five hundred 
ducats of mine into the other world, Bacon, 


DUCK. . / [anas; ducken, to dip, 
Dutch. ] | 
1. A waterfowl, both wild and tame. 
The ducks, that heard the proclamation cried, 
And fear'd a proſecution might betide, 
Full twenty mile from town their voyage take, 
Obſcure in ruſhes of the liquid lax a. Dryder. 
Grubs, if you find your land ſubject to, turn 
ducks into it. Afortimer's Hiſband,y. 
2. A word of endearment, or fondneſs. 
Will you buy any tape or lace for vour cap, 
My daiuly ducky, my dear-a ? Shal ſpeare 


from the frequent action of a duck in 
the water. | 


Back, ſhepherds, back ; enough your play 


Dvu'BrousNEss. n. . {from dubious.] | 


þ 
es; 


Grew. 


about four ſhillings and fix pence; in | 


DU 
More be without duck or nod, 
Other tiippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes, and ſuch court guiſe 
As Mercury did firſt deviſe. 


Milton, 


4. A ſtone thrown obliquely on the Wa- 


ter, ſo as to ſtrike it and rebound. * 
Neither croſs and pile, nor_dzrts and drakey, 
are quite ſo ancient as haudy-dandy. 
Arbut hnot and Pope. 
To Dvcx. v. n. [from the noun.] 


1. To dive under water as a duck. 
The varlet ſaw, when to the flood he came, 
How without ſtop or ſtay he fiercely lcapt ; 
And deep himſelf be ducked in the ſame, _ 
That in the lake his lofty creſt was ſteept. 
b , Fairy Queen, 
Let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas / 
Olympus high, and duet again as low | 
As heil''s from heaven. Shakſpeare's Othello. 
Thou art wickedly devout ; 
In Tiber ducking thrice by break of day. 
| | Dryden, 
2, To drop down the head, as a duck: 
As ſome raw youth in country bred, 
When at a ſkirmiſh firſt be hears 
The bullets whiſtling round his ears, 
Will duct his head aſide, will tart, 
And feel a trembling at his heart. Suuſt. 
3. To bow low; to —_ In Scottiſh 
duyk, or juyl, to make obeiſance, is 
{till uſed. 
IT cannot flatter and look fair, 
Smile in men's faces, ſmooth, deceive, and cog, 
Dick with French nods, and apiſh courteſy. 
Shakſpeare, 


/ 


The learned pate 
Ducks to the golden fool. Shatſpeare, 


To Duck. v. a. To put under water. 


Du'cR ER. . /. [from duck, ] 
1. A diver. ic 


2. A cringer. Dic. 


Du'cx1NGsTOOL. e and fool. 
A chair in which ſcolds are tied, an 
put under water. | 

She in the ducking fool ſhould take her ſeat, - 
Dreſt like herſelf in a great chair of ſtate. Dor ſet. 

Reclaim the obſtinately opprobrious and vi- 
rulent women, and make the ducking fool more 
uſeful. Addiſon's Freelalder. 

DuckLE'GGED. adj. [duck and leg.] 

Short legged. 

Ductlegg d, ſhort waiſted, ſuch a dwarf ſhe is, 
That ſhe muſt rife on tiptoes for a kifs. Dryden. 

Dv'cxL1NG, . / [from duck. ] A young 

duck ; the brood of the duck, | 
Ducklings, though hatched and led by a hen, 

if ſhe brings them to the brink of a river or pond, 


pictently leave her, and in they go. Ray, 
Ev*ry morn 
Amid the duct/ings let her ſcatter corn. Gay, 


Du'ck MEAT. n. /. [duck and meat; lens 
paluflris.] A common plant growing 
in {tanding waters; duckweed, 


To Ducxo'r. v. a. [miſtaken for decoy 2 
the decoy being commonly practiſed 
upon due te, produced the errour.] To 
entice to a ſnare, : 

This fiſh hath a ſlender membranous firing 
which he projects and draws in at pleaſure, as 
ſerpent doth his tongue: with this he durkoy® 
little fiſhes, and preys upon them. Grew? 


Dvucxco'r. n. /. Any means of enticing” 
and enſuaring. 

Seducers have found it the moſt compendious 
way to their deſigns, to lead captive filly wo- 
men, and make them the duckcoys to their whole 
family. Decay of Tie C. 


Du'cksroor. 2. /. Black ſnakeroot, or 


NMay-apple. 
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1. Flexible; pos 


DUE 
Dv'/exwrtd. n. /. [duck and weed.) The 
fame with duckmeat. 

That we call duckweed hath a leaf no bigger 
4han a thyme leaf, but of a freſher green ; and 
putteth ſorth a little firing into the water, far 
ſrom the bottom. ah Bacon. 

Dver. n. /. [dufus, Latin. ] 
1. Guidance; direction. 

This doctrine, by faſtening all our actions by 
-a fatal decree at the foot of God's chair, leaves 
nuthing to us but only to obey our fate, to fol- 


low the au# of the ſtars, or neceſſity of thoſe 
irony chains which we are born under. Hammond, 
2. A paſſage through which any thing 1s 
conducted: a term chiefly uſed by ana- 
tomiſts. | 
A du from each of thoſe cells ran into the 
root of the tongue, where both joined together, 
and paſſed forward in one common duct to the 
tip of it. Addiſon's Spectator. 
It was obſcrved that the chyle, in the thora- 
cick duc, retained the original taſte of the ali- 
ment. Arbut not on Aliments. 


DU'CTILE. adj. [du#ili, Latin.] 


Thick woods and gloomy night 
Conceal the happy plant from human ſight : 
One bough it bears; but, wond'rous to behold ! 
The duclile rind and leaves of radiant gold, 
Dryden's Mneid, 
2. Eaſy to be drawn out into length, or 


- expanded, | | 
All bodies dufile and tenſile, as metals, that 
will be drawn into wires; wool and tow, that 
will be drawn into yarn or thread ; have the ap-. 
petite of not diſcontinuing ſtrong. | 
Gold, as it is the pureſt, ſo it is the ſofteſt 

and moſt dachi le, of all metals. Dryden. 


3. Tractable; obſequious; complying; 
yielding. 


; 


' He generous thoughts inſtils 
Of true nobility ; forms their d&//e minds 
To human virtues. Philips. 
Tueir deſigning leaders cannot defire a more 
duFile and eaſy people to work upon. Addiſon. 
Dv'crtiteness. n. /. [from dudtle.] 
Flexibility; ductility. 
I, when 1 value geld, may think upon 
The duct i leneſi, the application; 
"The wholeſomeneſs, the ingenuity, 
From ruſt, from ſoil, from fire ever free, Donne. 


Dver!'LiTY. u. / [from dudiile.] 


4. Quality of ſuffering extenſion ; flexi- |. 


bility. 
Ycltow colour and dufi/iry are properties of 
gold: they belong to all gold, but not only to 
gold; for ſaffron is alſo yellow, and lead is duc- 
file, Matis“ Lagict. 
2. Obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. | 
Dv'pGEoN. n. / [dolch, German.] 


1. A ſmall dagger. 
It was a ſerviceable dudgeon, 
Either for bighting or for drudging- Hudibras. 
2. Malice; ſullenneſs; malignity; ill- 
will. 
Civil dudgean firſt grew high 
And men fell out they knew not why. Hudib, 
The cuckoo took this a little in de. 
I. Eftrange. 
DUE. adi. The part. paſſ. of owe. I du, 
French. ] 2 
1. Owed; that any one has a right to 
demand in conſequence of a compact, 


or for any other reaſon. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate 
ome commendation and gracing, where cauſes 
are well handled and fair pleaded. There is 
likewiſe de to tne public a civil reprthenſion of 
zdvocates, where there appeareth cunning, 
groſs negie ft, or flight information. Bacon. 

Mirth and eheerfulaeſs are but the dar reward. 
of ianocency of4ife, M Divine Dialogues, | 


Bacon. |. 


D UE 

A preſent bleſſing upon our faſts is neither 
originally due from God's juſtice, nor hocomes 
due to us from his veracity, Smalridge. 
There is a reſpe&t due to mankind, which 
ſhould incline ever the wiſeſt of men to follow 
innocent cuſtoms, ky Watts. 

2. Proper; fit ;. appropriate. 
Opportunity may be taken to excite, in per- 
ſons attending on thoſe ſolemnities, a due ſenſe 
of the vanity of earthly ſatisfactions. Atterbury. 


3. Exact; without deviation. 

You might ſee him come towards me beating 
the ground in ſo due time, as no dancer can ob- 
ſerve better meaſure. Sidney, 

And Eve within, due at her hour, prepar'd 
For dinner ſavoury fruits. : Milton. 

4. Conſequent to; occaſioned or effected 


by. Proper, but not uſual. 
The mation of the oily drops may be in part 
due to ſome partial ſolution made by the vinous 
ſpirit, which may tumble them to and fro. 
Boyle. 


Doz. adv. [from the adjective.] Ex- 
ally ; directly; duly. The courſe is 
due eaſt, or du? weſt. 

Like the Pantick ſea, 
Whoſe icy current, and compulſtve courſe, 
Ne'er feels retiring ebb, but keeps due on 
To the Propontick and the Helleſpont. Sp. 


Dur. u. /. [from the adjective.] 


1. That which belongs to one; that which 


may be juſtly claimed. 
My due from thee is this imperial crown, | 
Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me. Shakſpeare., 
The ſon of Duncan, 
From whom this tyrant holds the due of birth, 
Lives in the Engliſh court. Shakſpeare, 
| Thou better knowꝰſt 
Etfects of courteſy, dues of gratiude : 
Thy half o' th' kingdom thou haſt not forgot, 
Wherein I thee endow'd. Shakſpeare. 
The due of honour in no point omit, _ 
Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
T take this garland, not as given by you, 
But as my merit and my beauty's due. Dryden. | 
No popular afſembly ever knew, or propoſed, 
or declared, what ſhare of power was their duc. 
Sqoift, 
2. Right; juſt title. | 
The key of this infernal pit by due, 
And by command of heaven's all-powerful king, 
I keep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. Whatever cuſtom or law requires to 


be done. 


_ 


| 


Befriend 
Us, thy vow'd prieſts, till outmoſt end 
Of all thy des be done, and none left out. 
Miton. 
They pay the dead his annual dues. Dryden, 
4. Cuſtom ; tribute; exactions; legal or 
cuſtomary perquiſites. 
In reſpect to the exorbitant dues that are paid 
at moſt other ports, this de ſervedly retains the 
name of free, Addiſon, 


To Dux. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
pay as due; perhaps for endow, Ir is 


perhaps only in this ſingle paſſage. 
This is the lateſt glory of their praiſe, 
That I thy enemy due thee withal, Shatſpeare_ 


DU'EL. n. ſ. [duellum, Latin. ] A com- 


bat between two ; a ſingle fight. 

In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried 
by duel between two champions, the victory 
ſhould go on the one fide; and yet, if it be 
tried by the groſs, gu on the other fide, Bacon. 

” Dream not of your fight | 
As of a due?, or the local wounds 
Of head or heel, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


*'T was I that wrong'd you; you-my life have, 
| ſought : — 
No duel ever was more juſtly ſought. 
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| Dv'sLLusT. n. ſ. [from duel. ] 


DV x 


To Dv'sL. v. n. [from the noun.) T 
fight a url cos 1 


e muſt at length, poor man! die dully at 
home, when here he might ſo ſaſhionably and 
genteelly have been duelled or fluxed into another 


world. ; South, 
The challenging and fghting with a man is 
called dwelling. Locke. 


To Dv'sL. v. a. To attack or fight with 

ſingly, : 

Who fingle 

Duel''d their armies rank'd in proud array, 

Himſelt an army, now unequal match 

To ſave himſelf againſt a coward arm'd, 

At one ſpear's length. ' Milton's Agoniftes. 
Dv'tLLER. . J. [from duel.] A ſingle 

combatant. ' 

They perhaps begin as fingle dvellers, but 

then they ſoon get their troops about them. 

Decay of Fiery, 


1. A fingle combatant. 

If the king ends the differences, the"caſe will 
fall out no worſe than when two due/lifts enter 
the field, where the worſted party hath his ſword 
again, without further hurt. Suckling . 

Henceforth let poets, ere allow'd to write, 

Be ſearch'd like Heli. before thy fight. Dryden. 
2. One who profeſſes to ſtudy the rules of 
honour. 

His —_— arms Mung not lik'd ; for his firſt 

a 
Of bearing them in field, he threw *em away; 
And hath no honour loſt, our due/lis ſay. 
Ber: Jonſon, 
DUE'LLO. n. f. [ Italian.] The ducl ; 
the rule of duelling. 

The gentleman will, for his honour's ſake, 
have one bout with you: he cannot by the duelle 
avoid it. i Shakſpeare. 

DUE'NNA. n: /. [Spaniſh.] An old 
woman kept to ore a younger. 

I felt the ardour of my paſſion jncreaſe as the 
ſeaſon advanced, till in the month of July I 
could no longer contain; I bribed her d , was 
admted to the bath, ſaw her undreſſed, and the 

wonder diſplayed, Arbuthnot on Pops. 
Dus. n. /. [deggia, to give fuck, Iſlan- 
dick.) Eng | 
1. A PAP a nipple; a teat; ſpoken of 
beaſts, or in malice or contempt of hu- 
man beings. 
Of her there brec 
A thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed, 
Sucking upon her poiſonous dungs; each one 
Of ſundry fhape, yet all ill-favoured. F. Queer, 

They are firſt fed and nouriſhed with the milk 
of a ſtrange dug. Roleigh's Hiftory. 

Then ſhines the goat, whoſe brutiſh dugs ſup- 

plied ' 
The infant Jove, and nurſt his growing pride. 
Creech, 
2. It ſeems to have been uſed formerly of 


the breaſt, without reproach, 

It was a faithleſs ſquire that was the ſource 
Of all my ſorrow, and of theſe ſad tears; 
With whom, from tender dug of common nourſe, 
At once I was up brought. Fairy Qucen. 

As mild and gentle as the cradle-babe, 

Dying with mother's dug between its lips. Hat. 


Dus. The pret. and part. paſſ. of dig. 


They had often found medals, and pipes of 
lead, as they dug among the rubbiſh. Addiſon, 
DUKE. =. /. ¶ duc, French; dux, Lat.] 
One of the higheſt order of nobility in 
England. | 
The duke of Cornwall, and Regan his dutcheſs, 
will be here with him this night. Shatſpeare, 
Aurmarle, Surrey, and Exeter muſt loſe 
The names of dukes, their titles, dignities, 


And whatſoever profits thereby rife, 
Daniel's Civil War. 


DU. 


Dv'x Den. n. J [from dule.] 
1. The ſeigniory or poſſeſſions of a duke. 


Her brother found a wife, 

Where he himſelf was loſt ; Proſpero his dule- 
dom 

In a poor iſle. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 

The cardinal never reſigned his purple for the 

proſpect of giving an heir to the dukedom of Tuſ- 

cany. Addiſon. 

2. The title or quality of a duke, 


Dv't.BRAINED. adj. | dull and Brain. 
Stupid; doltiſh ; fooliſh, 
| This arm of mine hath chaſtis'd 
The petty rebel, dulbrain'd Buckingham. Shatſp. 
Du Lkr. adj. [dulcis, Latin. ] 
1. Sweet to the taſte; luſcious. 
From ſweet kernels preſs'd, 
She tempers dulcet creams ; nor theſe to hold 
Waats the fit veſſels pure, Milton. 
2. Sweet to the ear; harmonious; melo- 
dious. 
I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 
Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong. S, p. 
A fabrick huge 
Roſe like an exhalation, with the ſound 
Of dulcet ſymphonies, and voices ſweet. Milton. 


DuLcirica'tion. n. . [from dulrify. ) 
The act of 1 the act of free- 
t 


ing from acidity, neſs, or acri- 
mony. | 4 
In colcothar, the exacteſt calcination, followed 


by an exquiſite dulciſication, does not reduce the 
remaining body into elementary earth : for after 
the ſalt of vitriol, if the calcination have been too 
faint, is drawn out of the colcothar, the reſidue is 
not earth, but a mixt body, rich in medical vir- 
tues. Boyle. 
- To DU'LCIFY. v. a. [dulcifier, French. ] 
To ſweeten; to ſet free from acidity, 
ſaltneſs, or acrimony of any kind. 

A decoction of wild gourd, or colocynthis, 
though ſomewhat qualified, will not from every 
hand be dulcified into aliment, by an addition of 
flour or meal, Brown. 

I drefſed him with a pledgit, dipt in a du/ci- 
fied tincture of vitriol. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Spirit of wine dulcifies ſpirit of ſalt ; nitre or 
vitriol have other bad effects. Arbuthnot., 


Dvu'L.cimER. n. / [ dolcimello, Shinner.] A 
mulical inſtrument played by ſtriking 
5. 


the braſs wires with little ſtic 
Ye hear the ſound of the cornet, flute, harp, 
- fackbut, pſalrery, dulcimer, and all Kinds of mu- 


ack. Daniel. 
To DU'LCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, 
Latin. 


1. To ſweeten. 
The ancients, for the dulcorating of fruit, do 
commend ſwiae's dung above all other dung. 
Bacon. 
2. To make leſs-acrimonious. 

Turbith mineral, as it is ſold in the ſhops, is a 
cough medicine; but, being ſomewhat du/corate.d, 
ſarſt procuteth vomiting, and then ſalivation. 

Wiſeman'"s Surgcry, 
DuLcoRa't10N. n. /. [from dulcorate.] 
The act of ſweetening. 


Malt gathereth a ſweetneſs to the taſte, which 
appeareth in the wort: the du/coration of things 
is worthy to be tried to the full; for that du/co- 
ration importeth a degree to nouriſhment : and 
the making of things inalimental to become ali- 
mental, may be an experiment of great ob 

acon. 


Dunz Ab. n. /. [dull and bead. A 
dlockhead; a wretch fooliſh and ſtu- 


pid; a dolt. 
This people de fools and dheads to all good- 


DUE 


nefs ; "but ſubtle, cunning, and bold in any miſ- 
chief, Aſcham. 
Dvu'L1A. u. ſ. [Mt.] An inferiour kind 
of adoration. | 
Paleotus faith, that the fame worſhip which 
is given to the prototype may be given to the 
image; but with the different degrees of latria 
and dulia. 4 Stilling fleet. 
DULL. adj. [dw!l, Welſh; bole, Saxon; 
dol, mad, Dutch. } | 
t. Stupid; doltiſh ; blockiſh ; unappre- 
henſive; indocile ; flow of underſtand- 


ing. 
Sack is their evil hap to play upon di ſpirited 
men. Hooker. 


He that hath learned no wit by nature, nor art, 
may complain of groſs- breeding, or comes of a 
very dull kindred. Shakſpeare, 

Sometimes this perception, in ſome kind of 
bodies, is far more ſubtile than the ſenſe ; ſo that 
the ſenſe is but a d thing in compariſon of it. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Every man, even the det, is thinking more 
than the moſt eloquent can teach him how to 
utter, ; Dryden, 

2. Blunt ; obtuſe. | | 

Meeting with Time, Slack thing, ſaid I, 

Thy ſcythe is du//; whet it, for ſhame. Herbert. 
3. Unready ; awkward, 

Gynecia a great while food fill, with a kind 

of dull amazement, looking fedfattly upon her. 
Sidney. 

O help thou my weak wit, and ſharpen my dal 

tongue. Fairy Queen. 

Memory is ſo neceſſary to all conditions of 
life, that we are not to fear it ſhould grow dul/ 
for want of exerciſe, if exerciſe would make it 
ſtronger. | Locke, 

4. Hebetated ; not quick. 

This people's heart is waxed groſs, and their 
ears are dull of hearing. Matthes. 

The princes of Germany had but a du// fear of 
the greatneſs of Spain, upon à general apprehen- 
fon ; now that fear is ſharpened and pointed, 

Bacon. 


5. Sad; melancholy. 
6. Sluggiſh ; heavy; flow of motion. 
Thenceforth the waters waxed dull and flow, 
And all that drunk thereof did faint and feeblc 
grow. : Spenſer, 
7. Groſs; cloggy ; vile. 
She excels cach mortal thing 
Upon the du earth dwelling. Shakſpeare, 
8. Not exhilarating ; not delightful : as, 
to make difionaries is dull work, 


9. Not bri git : as, the mirror is dull, the 
fire is dull. 
I'll not be made a ſoft and du//-eyed fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and figh, and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Shakſpeare. 
10. Drowlſy ; ſlcepy. 


7s DuLL. v. a. [from the adjective.] 


t. To ſtupify; to infatuate. 
So was ſhe dul/ed with all, that we could come 
ſo near as to hear her ſpeeches, and yet the not 


perceive the hearers of her lamentation. Sidney, 
Thoſe drugs ſhe has 
| Will ſtupify and dl the ſenſe awhile, Shakſp. 


2, To blunt; to obtund. 
Borrowing di the edge of induſſry. Shakſp. 
This entrance of the battle did whet the 

courage of the Spaniards, though it du//ed their 
(words. Bacon, 


3. To ſadden; to make melancholy. 


4. To hebetate; to weaken. 
Now forc'd to overflow with brackiſh tears, 
The troublous noiſe did dul their dainty ears. 
Spenſer. 
Nothing hath more dul/ed the wits, or taken 
away the will of children from learning, than 
EAjch n 


5. To damp; to clog. 


| 


1. roperly 3 


| care in making of Latin, 


| 


-D : U M. 


Prayers were ſhort, as if darts thrown out 
with a ſudden quickneſs; left that vigilant aud 
erect attention of mind, which in prayer is very 
neceſſary, ſhould be waſted or de throug!: 
continuance, Hooker. 

In bodies, union ſtrengtheneth and cheriſhet!: 
any natural action; and, on the other fide, 
weakeneth and dulleth any violent impreffion : 
and even fo is it of minds. Bacon. 


6. To make heavy, or flow of motion. 


Uſury du//s and damps all induſtries, wherein 
money would be flitring, if it were not for the 


ug. B. * 
7. To ſully brightneſs. 


The breath du, the mitrour. Haro, 


Du'LLARD. n. /. {from dull.} A block- 
head; a dolt; a ſtupid fellow; a 
dunce. 
What! mak'ſt thou me a dard in this a&t ? 
Win thou not ſpeak to me ? Shakſprar-, 
Thou muſt make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thought the profits of my death 
Were very pregnant and potential ſpurs 
To make thee leek it. Shatſpeare, 


Du'LLy. adv. | from dull.] p 
1. Stupidly ; doltiſhly. | 
It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every 
circumſtance dully, literally, and meanly ; but 
it becomes a painter to take what is moſt 
beautiful. Dryden's Duſreſnay. 
2. Slowly ; 4 | 
The air if it be moiſt, doth in a degree quench 
the flame, and bowſoever maketh it burn more 
dully. Bacm. 
3. Not vigorouſly; not gayly; not brightly; 
not kcenly, 
Not that I think thoſe pantomimes, 
Who vary action with the times, 
Ate l:\s ingenious in their art 
Than thoſe who duly act one part. 


Du'LNess. n. / [from dull.] 


t. Stupidity ; weakneſs of intelleQ ; in- 


docility ; ſlowneſs of apprehenſion. 
Nor is the dulncſi of the ſcholar to extinguiſh, 

but rather to inflaine, tlic charity of the teachc;, 

South, 


Hudibras. 


Shadwel alone my perfc& image bears, 

Mature in dulncſi from his tender years. Dryden. 
2, Want of quick perception. 

Nature, by a continual uſe of any thingy 
groweth to a laticty and dulneſ either of appetite 
or working, Bacon. 

3. Drowlineſs; inclination to ſleep, 
; Here ceaſe more queſtions 
Thou art inclin'd to flecp. *Tis a good die 
And give it way. Shatjpravre's ep. 
4. Sluggiſhneſs of motion. 
5. Dimneſs; want of lultre. 
6. Bluntneſs; want of edge. 


Dvu'Ly. adv. [from due. | 


tly; in the due manner. 
Ever ſince they ütmly have retained, 
And duly well obierved his beheaſt, 
: My prayers 
Are not words duly hallow'd, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities ; yet prayers and wiſhes 
Are all | can return, S%./prare's Henry vin. 
In the body, when the principal parts, as the 
heart and liver, do their offices, and all the in- 
feriour ſmaller veſſels act orderly and duly, there 
ariſes a {weet enjoy ment upon the whole, which 
we call health, 9: 
It attention be dy engaged to thoſe reflection, 
they cannct fail of influence. Rege. 
2. Regularly; exactly. 
Seldom at church, 'twas ſuch a buſy life; 
But d«/y ſent his family and wile. Pege. 


DUMB. adj. [CM. he was ſilent; 
dumbs, Gothick ; dumbe, Saxon; du. 
Daniſh; dom, Dutch, dull.} 
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Spenſer, 


DUM 


1. Mute; incapable of ſpeech. 
© It hath pleaſed himſelf ſometime to unlooſe 
the very tongues even of dumb creatures, and to 
teach them to plead in their own defence, left 
the cruelty of man ſhould perſiſt to atflit them. 
Hooker, 
They ſpake not a word ; 
But like dumb ſtatues, or unbreathing ſtones, 
Star'd each on other. Shakſpeare's Rich, 111. 
Some poſitive terms ſignify a negative idea: 
dlind implies a privation of fight, dumb a denial 
of ſpeech. Watts Lagict. 
af. Deprived of ſpeech, | 
They ſung no more, or only ſung his fame ; 
Struck dumb, they all admir'd the godlike man; 
Dryden. 
3. Mute; not uſing words. | 
He is a proper man's picture ; but, alas ! who 
can converſe with a dumb ſhow ? Shakſpeare, 
His gentle dumb expreſſion turn'd at length 
The eye of Eve to mark his play. Milton. 
Her humble geſtures made the reſidue plain, 
Dumb eloquence perſuading more than ſpeech. 
Roſcommon. 
For he who covets gain in ſuch exceſs 
Does by dumb ſigns himſelf as much expreſs, 
As if in words at length he ſhow'd his mind. 
Dryden's Juucnal. 
Nothing is more common than for lovers to 
2 relent, languiſh, deſpair, and die in 
dumb (how. Addiſon. 
4. Silent; refuſing to ſpeak. 
The good old ſeer withſtood 
Th” intended treaſon, and was dumb to blood; 
Till tir'd with endleſs clamours, and purſuit 
Of Ithacus, he ſtood no longer mute, Dryden. 


Dv'mBLy..adv. [from dumb.) Mutcly ; 
filently ; without words. 


Dvu'mpwess. n. /. [from dumb.] 
1, Incapacity to ſpeak. 
2. Omiſſion of ſpeech ; mnteneſs. 
There was ſpeech in their dumbneſi, language 
in their very geſture : they looked as they had 
heard of a world ranſomed, or one deſtroyed. 


Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. | 


To th” dumbneſs of the geſture 

One might interpret. Shakſpeare. 
3. Refuſal to ſpeak ; ſilence. 

'Tis love, faid the ; and then my downeaſt eyes, 

And guilry dumb neſi, witneſs'd my ſurprize. 

| Dryden. 

To Du“ uso. v. a. [from dumb.] To 

confuſe; to krike dumb. A low 
phraſe. * 

They had like to have dumfaumled the juſtice; 

but his elerk came in to his aſſiſtance. SpeAater, 


DUMP. 3. /. from dom, ſtupid, Dutch. ] 


1. Sorrow; melancholy ; ſadneſs. 
Sing nv more ditttes, ſing no mo 
Of dumps fo dull and heavy; 
Tue frauds of men were ever fo, 
Since ſummer tir was lealy. Shakſpeare, 
Viſit by night your lady's chamber window 
With ſome ſweet concert; to their inſtruments 
Tune a deploring dump: the night's dead ſilence 
Will wel become ſuch ſweet complaining griev- 


ance. Shak ſpeare, 
Funerals with ſtately pom 
March flowly on in folemn dump. Hudibras. 


The ſquire who fought on bloody flumps, 
By future bards bewail'd in dolefut dumps. Gay. 
2. Abſence of mind; reverie. Locke 
uſes dumps ſingularly. 
This ſhame dumps cauſe to well-bred people, 
when it carries them away from the company. 


te. 
Dvu'MyrsH4. adj. [from dump.] Sad; 


melancholy ; ſorrowful. 
New year, forth looing out of Janus” gate, 
Doth feem to promiſe hope of new delight; 
And bidding th” old acticu, his paſſed date 
Rid, all old \tougt.ts to die in dampiſi ſpig ht. 
Spenſer, 


» 


| 


q 


| 


| a grey, or dun, or ruſſet brown. 


D VN 
The life which I live at this age Is not a dead, 


dumpiſh, and ſour life; but cheat ful, lively, and 
pleaſant, Herbert. 


Du'MyLiNG, 11 [ from dump, heavineſs.] 
A fort of pudding. 
Pudding and dumpling burn to pot. Dryden. 
Dux. adj. [dun, Saxon.] fn" 
1. A colour partaking of brown and 


| black. 

We are not to expect a ſtrong and full white, 
ſuch as is that of paper; but ſome duſky obſcure 
one, ſuch as might ariſe from a mixture of light 
and darkneſs, or from white and black, that is, 
Newton, 


] 


2, Dark; gloomy. 
Come, thick night ! 
And pall thee in the dunneſ ſmoke of hell, S. 
He then ſurvey'd 
Hell and the gulph between, and Satan there 
Coaſting the wall of heaven on this fide, “ 
In the dum air ſublime. Milton's Par. Loft. 


To DUN. v. 4. [dunan, Saxon, to. cla- 
mour,] To claim a debt with vehe- 


mence and importunity. 

Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly : 
they never aſk thee again. 
thee every day. Bacon, 

When thou dunn'ſ their parents, ſeldom they, 
Without a ſuit before the tribune, pay. Dryden. 

I remember what ſhe won : 
And hath ſhe ſent ſo ſoon to dun ? Stife. 


morous, importunate, troubleſome cre- 
ditor, 


With looks demure, and filent pace, a dun, 
Horrible monſter ! hated by gods aud men, 
To my aerial citadel aſcends. Philips. 
It grieves my heart to be pulled by the ſlee ve 
by ſome raſcally dun—Sir, remember my bill. 
Arbuthnot's John Bull. 


Duxce. n./. [A word of uncertain ety- 
mology ; perhaps from dum, Dutch 
ſtupid. ] A dullard; a dolt; a thick- 
ſkull ; a ſtupid, indocile animal, 

Dune at the beſt, in ſtreets but ſcarce allow'd 
To tickle, on thy ſtraw, the ſtupid crowd. 


Was Epiphanius ſo great a dunce to imagine a 
thing, indifferent in itſelf, ſhould be directly op- 
poſite to the law of God? Stilling fleet. 

I never knew this town without adwncts of 
figure, who had credit enough to give rile to 
ſome new word. 


DUNG. 2. /. [binex, Saxon.] The 
excrement of animals uſed to fatten 
ground. 
For dung, all excrements are the refuſe and 
putrefact ions of nouriſhment. - Baron, 
I judge the likelte{t way to be, the perforation 
of the body of the tree in ſeveral places, one 
above the other; and the filing of the holes with 
dung, mingled with the medicine; and the wa- 
tering of thuſe lumps of dung with ſquirts of an 
infuſion of the medicine in dunged water, once 
in three or four days. 
For when from herbs the pure pait muſt be won 
From groſs by ſtilling, this is better done 
By deſpis'd dung than by the fire or ſun. Donne. 
He ſoon would learn to think like me, 
And bleſs his raviſh'd eyes to ſee 
Such order from confuſion ſprung, 


Such gaudy tulips rais'd from dung. Swift. 


58 Dux. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


manure with dung, 


when the weft wind bloweth, and in the decreaſe 
of the moon, doth greatly help. Bacon. 
There, as his dream foretold, a cart he found, 

| That canied compult foith to dung the ground. 
| Dryden. 


I mall be dunning 


Dun. n. /. [from the verb.] A cla- | 


Thus, while my joyleſs minutes tedious flow, 


_— - - - * 
. 


—— 


Diyden. 


Swift. 


Bacon's Nat. Hifl. 


It was received of old, that ding ing of grounds . 


DUD 
Dv'n6e0N, . . [from domjon, the tower 
in which priſoners were kept, whence 
all priſons eminently ſtrong were in 
time called dungeons. ] A cloſe priſon ; 
generally ſpoke of a priſon dark or ſub- 


terraneous. | 

Then up he took the ſlumber'd ſenſeleſs corſe, 
And, ere he could out of his ſwoon awake, 
Him to his caſtle brought with haſty force, 
And in a dungeon deep him threw without 


remorſe, Spenſer, 
We know not that the king of heav'n hath. 
doom'd 


This place our dungeon; not our ſafe retreat 
Beyond his potent arm. Milton, 
Now from the north 
Ot Norumbeque, and the Samoed ſhore, 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, come ſtormy guſt and flaw. 
BF. Milton. 
' By imagination, a man in a dx is ca- 
pouable of entertaining himſelf with ſcenes. and 
landſcapes, more beautiful than any that can be 
| found in the whole compaſs of nature. Aaaiſon. 


| Du'nGroRx. . /. [dung and fort.] A 
fork to toſs out 4 from ſtables. 


Dungforks and paddles ate common every where, 
Mortimer. 


| Du/ncnit. =. , [dung and Bill.] 


1. A. heap or accumulation of * 
I, his brather, gain nothing under him but 
growth; for the which his animals on his dung- 
khils are as much bound to him as I. Shalſp, 
| Two cocks fought a duel for the maſtery ot a 
dung lil. L' Eftrange. 
Never enter into a league of friendſhip with 
an ingtateful perſon; that is, plant not thy 
friendſhip upon a durghtl : it is top noble a plant 
for ſo baſe a ſoil. South, 
The dunghil having raiſed a huge muſhroom of 
ſhort duration, is now ſpread to enrich other 
men's land. | Swift, 
2. Any mean ox vile abode. 
Perhaps a thouſand other worlds, that lie 
Remote from us, and latent in the ſky, 
Are lighten'd by bis beams, and kindly nurſt, 
Of which our earthly dunght is the worſt, Dryd. 
3. Any ſituation of meanneſs. 
The poor he raiſeth from the duſty 
Ev*n from the dunghil lifts the juſt. Sandys, 


4. A term of reproach for a man meanly 
born. x | 
Out, dunghil ! dar'it theu brave a nobleman ? 
Shakſpeare. 
Du'NGHa1L. adj. Sprung from the dung- 
hil; mean; low; baſe; vile; worth- 
leſs. 
His dunghil thoughts, which do themſelves 
enute 
To dirty droſs, no higher dare aſpire. Spenſer, 
Dvu'NGy. adj. [from dung.] Full of dung; 
mean; vile; baſe ; low; odious; yorth- 
leſs. 
We need no grave to bury honeſty ; 
There's not a grain of it, the face to ſweeten 
Of the whole durgy earth Shatſpcare. 
Du'NGYARD. n. /. [dung and yard.) The 
place of the dunghll. 
Any manner of vegetables caſt into 
yard. | 


Dux NER. n. /. [from dun.) One em- 
ployed in foliciting petty debts. 

They are ever talking of new filks, and ſerve 

the owners in getting them cuſtomers, as their 

common dunner do in making them pay. Spree. 


Dvove'curLe. adj. [duo and decuplus, 
Latin. ] Conſiſting of twelves. 


| Griſepſius, a learned Polander, endeavours to 
| eftabliſh the duodecuple proportion among the 
Jews, by campating fume pailages of ſeripture, 
| together, Aru. 


ik a 4. 


F 


the dung- 


Mortimer. 


— 
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DU PE. . , [dupe, French; from duppe, | 


Stones, though in dignity of nature inferior | DVU'REFOL, 255 [from dure and Full. 
of lon 


unto plants, yet exceed them in firmneſs of 


Lafting ; 


a fooliſh bird, eaſily caught. ] A credu- 


| g continuance ; durable, + 
lous man; a man eaſily tricked, A | 


ſtrength, or durability of being. Hooker. Not in uſe. 


modern word hardly. eſtabliſhed, | 
An uſurping populace is its own dupe, a mere 
underworker, and a purchaſer in truſt for ſome 
* tyrant. \ Swift. 
irſt ſlave to words, then vaſſal to a name, 
Then dupe to party; child and man the ſame. 
= Dunciad. 
D Dues. v. . [from the noun, ] To 
trick ; to cheat. | 
The throne a bigut keep, a genius quit; 
Faitlleſs through piety, and dup'd through wit. 


Po pe. 

Do'r LE. adj. [duplus, Latin.] Double; 
one repeated. 

2 DU PLICATE. v. a. [duplico, Lat.] 

1. To double; to enlarge by the repeti- 


tion of the firſt number or quantity. 
And ſome alterations in the brain duplicate 

that which is but a ſingle object to our undiſ- 

tempered ſentiments. Glanville, 


2. To fold together. 


Dvu'/eL1carte. adj. [from the verb.] 

Duplicate proportion is the . proportion of 
ſquares. Thus, in a rank of geometrical pro- 
portions, the firſt term to the third is ſaid to be 
in a duplicate ratio of the firſt to the ſecond, or as 
its ſquare is to the ſquare of the ſecond : ſo in 2, 
4, 8, 16, the ratio of 2 to 8 is a duplicate of that 
of 2 to 4, or as the ſquare of 2 to the ſquare of 4. 

| - Phillips. Harris, Bailey. 

It has been found, that the attraftion is almoſt 
reciprocally in a dupli.ate proportion of the diſ- 
tance of the middle of the drop from the con- 
courſe of the glaſſes, viz. reciprocally in a ſim- 
ple proportion, by reaſon of the ſpreading of the 
drop, and its touching each glaſs in a larger ſur- 
face; and again reciprocally in a ſimple propor- 
tion, by realon of the attractions growing ſtronger 
within the ſame quantity of attracting ſurface. 

Newton's Opticks, 

Dv'eL1care. 2. /. Another correſpondent 

to the firſt ; a ſecond thing of the ſame 
kind, as a tranſcript of a paper. 

Nothing is more needful for perfecting the 
natural hiſtory of bodies, than the ſubjecting 
them to the fire; to which end I have reſerved 
duplicates of the moſt conſiderable. oadwurd. 


DveP:.1ca'TiON. . /. [from duplicate.] 
1. The act of doubling. 
What great ,pains hath been taken concerning 
the quadrature of a circle, and the dp/;cation of 
a cube, and ſome other mathematical problems. 
: Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. The a& of folding together. 
3. A fold; a doubling. 
The peritonzzum is a ſtrong membrane, every 
where double; in the duplications of which all 
the viſcera of tiie abdomen are hid. Fiſemar., 


Dv'er.1caTURE. n. /. [from duplicate, ] | 


A fold ; any thing doubled. 

The lymphedutts, either dilacerated or ob- 
Kructed, exonerate themſelves into the foldings, 
or between the duplicatures of the membranes. 

Ray on the Creation. 
DverL1'city. n. /. | duplicis, Lat.] 
1. Doubleneſs ; the number of two. 

This duplicity was ill contrived to place one 
head at both extremes, and had been more 
tolcrable to have ſer three or four at once, 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

Do not affect dvuplicitics nor triplicities, nor 
any certain number of parts, in your diviſion of 
things, Watts. 

2. Deceit ; doubleneſs of heart or of 
tongue, | 

DuRaBr'LITY. . /. [duratilis, Latin.) 
The power of laſting; continuance; 
endurance. 


Our times upon the earth bave neither cer- 
tainty nor durability. Raleigh. 


DU'RABLE. adj. ¶ durabilis, Latin. ] 
1. Laſting; having the quality of long 
continuance, 
The bones of his body we may compare to 


the hard rocks and ſtones, and therefore ſtrong 
and durable, Raleigh. 
With pins of adamant, 
And chains, they made all faſt ; too faſt they 
made, 
And durable / Milton, 
The glories of her majeſty's reign ought to be 
recorded in words more durable than braſs, and 


ſuch as our poſterity may read a thouſand years 
hence, Swift. 


2. Having ſucceſſive exiſtence, 
Time, though in eternity, applied 
To motion, meaſures all things durable 
By preſent, paſt, and future. Milton. 


Du'nABLENESS. n. , from durable. 
Power of laſting; continuance. 


The different conſiſtence and durableneſs of the 
ſtrata whereof they conſiſt, are more or leſs. 

Woodward. 

A bad poet, if he cannot become immortal by 


of the metal that ſupports it. Addiſon. 
Du'raBLy. adv. [from durable.] In a 


laſting manner, 

There indeed he found his fame flouriſhing, 
his monuments Engraved in marble, and yet 
more durably in men's memories, Sidney. 


Du'rRANCE, . /. [from durefſe, law Fr. 


of a jailer; a priſon, 
Thy Dol, and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon ; 
Haul'd thither by mechanick dirty hands, Shak. 
A poor, innocent, forlorn ſtranger, languiſhing 
in durance, upon the falſe accuſations of a lying, 
inſolent, whorith woman. South, 
There *s neither iron bar nor gate, 
Portcullis, chain, nor bolt, nor grate 
And yet men durance there abide, 
In dungeons ſcarce three inches wide. Huathras, 
Notwithſtanding the warning and example be- 
fore me, I commit myſelf to laſting durance, 
Congreve's Old Backelory, 
2. Endurance; continuance ; duration. 


A doubtful word. 

Sick nature at that inſtant trembled round, 

And mother earth hgh'd as the felt the wound : 
Of how ſhort durance was this new made ſtate 

| How far more mighty than heav'ns love, hell's 

hate ! Dryden 

Dux 3a'T1oN. n. /. [duratio, Latin.) 

1. A fort of diſtance or length, the idea 
whereof we get, not from the perma- 
nent parts of ſpace, but from the fleet- 
ing and perpetually periſhing parts of 


{veccilion. Locke. 


t2. Power of continuance. 


Duration is a circumſtance fo eſſential to hap- 
pineſs, that if we conceived it poſſible for the 
joys of heaven jtfe!f to paſs from us in an inſtant, 


the attaininent of them. Regers. 


3. Length of continuance. 

Ar'itotle, by greatneſs of action, does no! 
only mean it ſhould be great in its nature, but 
alſo in its duration; that it ſhould have a due 
length in it. Adaiiſan 


| moſt pleafing while they dure, 


U 


the goodneſs of his verſe, may by the durableneſs | 


1. Impriſonment ; the cuſtody or power | 


we ſhould find ourſelves not much concerned for | 


To DURE. v. n. [duro, Latin.) To. 
laſt; to continue ; to endure. 

The delights and pleaſures of the world are 

Ra'cigh. 


| The dureful oak, whoſe ſap is not yet dried, 
Is long ere it conceive the kindling fire ; 
But when it once doth burn, it doth divide 
Great heat, and makes his flames to heav'n af 
pire. Spenſer. 
Du'xRELESss. adj. from dure.] Without 
continuance; fading; tranſitory ; ſhort. 
Not in uſe, 
Yet were that aptitude natural, more inclinable 
to follow and embrace tne falſe and duveleſs plea- 


fures of this ftage-play world, than to become 
the ſhadow of God. Raleigh, 


DU'RESSE. n. J. [ French; hardſhip, 
ſeverity.] 

1. Impriſonment ; conſtraint ; conſine- 
ment, 

2. In law. | 

A plea uſed, by way of exception, by him 

who, being caſt into priſon at a man's ſuit, or 
otherwiſe by threats, beating, &c. hardly uſed, 
ſeals any bond to him during his reſtraint, This 
the law holds as invalid, and ſuppoſes to be con- 
ſtrained. Cowell. 


Du RING. prep. [This word is rather a 
participle from dure : as, during life, du- 
rante vita, life continuing; during my 
pleaſure, my pleaſure continuing the 
ſame.] For the time of the continuance 
of ; while any thing laſts. 

If during his childhood he be conſtantly and 


rigorouſly kept from drinking cold liquor whilft 
he is hot, forbearance grows into a habit. Locke. 


Du'xirv. n. ,. [durete, French; durus, 
Lat.] Hardneſs ; firmneſs. 

Ancients did burn fragments of marble, which 
in time became marble again, at leaſt of indiſſo- 
luble durity, as appeareth in the ſtanding theatres. 

Motten's Architecture. 

Irradiancy or ſparkling, found in many gems, 
is not diſcoverable in this; for it cometh ſhort 
of their compactneſs and durity. Brown. 

Donsr. The preterit of dare. 

The chriftians dt have no images of the 
Deity, becauſe they would rather die than defile 
themtelves with ſuch an impiety. Stilling fleer, 

DUSK. adj. {duyſter, Dutch. ] 

1. Tending to darkneſs. See Dusxvr. 

2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark-coloured, 
The hills, to their ſupply, 


Vapour and exhalation, df and moiſt, 
Sent up amain, 


Dusx. 2. /. [from the adjective.] 
1, Tendency to darkneſs ; incipient ob- 
ſcurity. 
I will wait on you in the &// of the evening, 
with my (how upon my back. Spectater. 
95 — of colour; tendency to black- 
nels, 


Some ſprinkled freckles on his face were ſeen, 
Whoſe die ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. 


Miltcn, 


Dey. ien. 
To Dusk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
make duſkiſh, ö Dia. 


To Dusk. v. n. To grow dark; to begin 
to loſe light or brightneſs ; to have 
luſtre diminiſhed. Dig. 

Dvu'sx1LY, adv. from du/ty.] With a 
tendency to darkneſs or blackneſs. 

Dv'>x1sH. adj. | from dit. 

1. Inclining to darkneſs; tending to ob- 
ſcurity. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw, 
Huge flames, that dimmed all the heaven's light, 


Enroll'd in dy: (ſmoke, and brimſtone blue. 


8 pc uſe v 


2. Tending to blackneſs ; dark-coluurcs. 


ONES x ꝙ— — 2 —ů 


* Sight is not contented with ſudden departments 


from one extreme to another ; therefore rather a 
dati tincture than an abſolute black. Wotton. 


Do'sx18HLY, adv. [from duſtiſb.] Clou- 
dily ; darkly. 
Tie ſawduſt burned fair, till part of the candle 
conſumed : the duſt gathering about the ſnaſt, 
made the ſnaſt to burn duſti/ily, Bacon, 


Dv'sxy. adj. [from duſt ; duyſter, Dutch.) 
1. Teading to darkneſs; obſcure ; not 
luminous. 
Here lies the duſty torch of Mortimer, 
Choak'd with ambition of the meaner ſort. Shak, 
There fierce winds o'er dſty valleys blow, 
Whole every puff bears empty fhades away. 
Dryden, 
Through the plains, of one continual day, 
Six ſhining months purſue their even way; 
And fix ſucceeding urge their duſty flight, 
Obſcur'd with vapours and o'erwhelm'd in night. 
Prior. 
2. Tending to blackneſs; dark- coloured; 
not clear; not bright. 
They did plot 
Tue means that duſty Dis my daughter got. 
| Skakſpeare. 
It is not green, but of a daſty brown colour. 
Bacon. 
When ſove in dufty clouds involves the ſkies, 
And the taint creſcent ſhoots by fits before their 
eyes. Dryden. 
The ſurface is of a duſty yellow colour. JY/zo4w. 
By mixing ſuch powders, we are not to expect 
a ſtrong and full white, ſuch as is that of paper; 
tut ſome diy obſcure one, ſuch as might ariſe 
trom a mixture of light and darkneſs, or from 
white and black; that is, a grey, or dun, or 
ruſſet brown, Newton's Opticks. 


3. Gloomy ; ſad ; intellectually clouded. 
While he continues in life, this duſty ſcene of 
horrour, tais melancholy proſpect of final per- 


dition, will frequently occur to his fancy. Benticy. 


Umbriel, a duſty, melancholy ſprite, 
As ever ſullied the fair face of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper ſcene, 
Repairs to ſearch the gloomy cave of ſpleen. 
Pope. 
DUST. n. /. [vupe, Saxon; duiſſt, Erſe.] 
1. Eerth or other matter reduced to {mall 


partieles. 
The duff 

Should have aſcended to tae roof of heav'n, 
Rais'd by your populous troops. Shakſp. 

Duft helpeth the fruitfulneſs of trees, inſomuch 
as they caſt d upon them: that powdering, 
when a ſhower cometh, maketh a ſoiling to the 
tee, being earth and water finely laid on. Bacon, 


2. The grave; the ſtate of diſſolution. 
The ſceptre, learning, phy ſick, muſt 
All follow this, and come to dt. 
Thou 
Out of the ground waſt taken, know thy birth; 
For duft thou art, and ſhalt to duſt return. Milton. 

3. A mean and dejected ſtate. 

God raiſeth up the poor out of the df, to ſet 
them among princes. 1 Samuel, 

To DvsrT. v. a. [from the noun. } 

1. To free from duſt. 

2. To ſprinkle with duſt. 

Dv'srMan. 1. /. [daft and man.] One 
whoſe employment is to carry away the 
duſt. 

The h cart offends thy clothes and eyes, 
Wien through the ſtreet a cloud of aſhcs flies. 
Gay. 


Shakſp. 


Drv'sTy. adj. [from duſt.) 
3, Filled with duſt ; clouded with duſt. 
All our yeſterdays have lighted fools | 
The way to duſty death. Shakſpeare. 
Arms and the dufty fields I leſs admire, 
And ſoften ſtrangely in ſome new defire, Dryden, 


3. Covered or ſcattered with duſt. 


, 


1 Du'Tcuy. n. 


% 


Dor 
Even Drudgery himſelf, 


As at the car he ſweats, or dufly hews 
The palace ſtone, looks gay. Themſen, 


Dvu'tcress. n. /. [ducheſſe, French. ] 
t. The lady of a duke. 


The duke of Cornwal, and Regan his dutcheſsy 
will be here. Shakſpeare. 

The duke was to command the army, and the 
dutcheſs, by the favour ſhe poſſeſſed, to be near 
her majeſty, Swift, 

The gen'rous god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines, 
Kept droſs for dutcheſſes, the world ſhall know it, 
To you gave ſenſe, good humour, and a poet. 


Pope. 


| E 


— 


2. A lady who has the ſorereiguty of a 


dukedom. / 

© [duche, French.) A 
territory ch gives title to a duke, 
or has a duke for its ſovereign. 


. , Different ſtates border on it; the kingdom of 
France, the dutchy of Savoy, and the canton of 


Berne. Addiſon. 
France might have fwallowed up tis whole 
dutchy, ; Suit. 


DuTc4vy-couRT. n. /. A court wherein 
all matters appertaining to the dutchy 
of Lancaſter are decided by the decree 


of the chancellor of that court. Covell. 

Du'rzous. adj. [from duty.] 

t. Obedient ; obſequious; reſpectful to 
thoſe who have natural or regal autho- 
rity. 

Great Aurengzebe did duteous care exprefs, 

And durſt not puſh too far his great ſucceſs. 

Dryden. 
A female ſoftneſs, with a manly mind ; 

A duteuus daughter, and a ſiſter kind; 

In ſickneſs patient, and in death refign'd. Dryd. 
Who taught the bee with winds and rains to 

ſtrive, | 

To bring her burden to the certain hive ; 

And through the liquid fields again to paſs 

Duteous, and hark'ning to the ſounding brafs ? 

Prior 

2. Obſequious ; obedient to good or bad 

purpoles : with to, 

I know thee well; a ſerviceable villain ! 

As duteous to the vices of thy miltreſs, 

As badneſs would deſire. Shakſpeare, 
Every beaſt, inore duteous at her call, 

Than at Circean call the herd diſguis'd. Milton. 

3. Enjoined by duty; enforced by the re- 

lation of one to another. 'This ſenſe 1s 

not now uſed. 
With mine own tongue deny my ſaered right, 

With mine own breath releaſe all duteozs ties. 

Shak ſpeare. 


Dv'rirvL. adj. [duty and full. 
1. Obedient ; ſubmiſſive to natural or le- 


gal ſuperiours; reverent. 

She died in an extreme old age, without pain, 
under the care of the moſt duriful ſon that I have 
ever known or heard of. Swift to Pope. 


2. Expreſſive of reſpect; giving token 
of reverence ; reſpectful; reverential. 
There would ſhe kiſs the ground, and thank 
| the trees, bleſs the air, and do dutiſul reverence to 
every thing ſhe thought did accompany her at 
their firſt meeting. Sidn:y, 
Dv'T1FULLY. adv. [from dutiful.] 
1. Obediently ; ſubmiſhvely. 
2, Reverently ; reſpectfully. 


His daughter Philoclea he found at that time 
dutifully watching by her mother, and Miſo cu- 
riouſly watching her. &dncy. 

He with joyful, nimble wing, 

Flew dutifuily back again, 
And made an humble chaplet 


* 


for the king. SI. 


Do'riroruxss. . / [from dutiful.] / 


E 


| 


D WA 


1, Obedience; ſubmiſſion to juſt auths- 
rity. ; =," 
| Piety, or dutifulneſs to parents, was a moſt 
popular virtue among the Romans. Dryden, 
everence ; reſpect. 
It is a ſtrange kind of civility, and an evil d- 
tifulneſs in friends and relatives, to ſuffer him to 
perith without reproof or medicine, rather than 


to ſeem unmannerly to a great ſinner. Taylor. 
Du'rv. . /. [from due.] | | 
1. That to which a man is by any natural 


or legal obligation bound. 

When ye ſhall have done all thoſe things which 
are commanded you, fay, We are unprofitable 
ſervants ; we have done that which was our duty 
to do. Luke. 

The pain children feel from any neceſſity of 
nature, it is the duty of parents to relieve. Locke. 


2. Acts or forbearances required by reli- 


gion or morality. In this ſenſe it has 
a plural. 


— co 


Good my lord, 
You have begot me, bred me, lov'd me: I 
turn thoſe duties back, as are right fit; 
Obey you, love you, and moſt honour you. 
Shakſpcare., 
All our duty is ſet down in our prayers, be- 
cauſe in all our duty we beg the Divine aſſiſtance; 
and remember that you are bound to do all thoſe 
duties, for the doing of which you have prayed 
for the Divine aſſiſtance. Taylor. 


3. Obedience or ſubmiſſion due to pa- 
rents, governours, or ſuperiours; loy- 
alty; piety to parents. 

Think'ſt thou that duty ſhall have dread ta 
ſpeak, | 

When puw'r to flatt'ry bows? To plainneſs 

honour 

Is bound, when majeſty to folly falls. Shak. 

God's party will appear ſmall, and the king's 

not greater : it being not probable, that thoſe 

ſhould have ſenſe of duty to him that had none 

| to God. Decay of Piety. 

4. Act of reverence or reſpect. 

They both atone, | 
Did duty to their lady as became. Fairy Queer, 
5. The buſineſs of a ſoldier on guard. 
The regiment did duty there punctualhy. 
| Clur enden. 
Otho, as often as Galba ſupped with him, 
uſed to give every ſoldier upon duty an aureus. 
Arbuthnot, 

6. The buſineſs of war; ſervice. 

| The night came and ſevered them, all parties 
being tired with the duty of the day. Clarenden. 
See how the madmen bleed! Behold the gains 

With which their maſter, love, rewards their pains ! 

For ſeven long years, on duty ev'ry day, 

Lo! their obedience, and their monarch's pay 

| Dryden. 

7. Tax; impoſt; cuſtom; toll. 

All the wines make their way through ſeveral 
duties and taxes, before they reach the port. 

Addiſon. 

Such ſhekels as they now ſhew, were the old 


ones in which duty was tv be paid by their law. 
Arbuthnot 


DWARF. n./. [dpeonz, Saxon; dwerg, 
Dutch. | 

1. A man below the common fize of 
men. 


— ——O_©/ 


; 
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Get you gone, you dwarf / 
You minimus, of hind'ring knot-graſs made, 
- Shakſpeare, 
Such dwarfs were ſome kind of apes. Brown. 
They, but now who ſeem'd 
In bigneſs to ſurpaſs earth's giant ſons, 
Now leſs than ſmalleſt dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberleſs. Milton. 


2. Any animal or plant below its natural 
bulk. 


DW E 


In a delicate plantation of trees, af! well grown, 
fair, and ſmooth, one dwarf was knotty and 
crooked, and the reſt had it in deriſion. L' Eftr, 

Saw off the ſtock in a ſmooth place; and fur 
dwarf trees, graft them within four fingers of the 
ground. Mortimer. 

3- An attendant on a lady or knight in 
romances. 

The champion ſtout, 
Eftſtoones diſmounted from his courfer brave, 
And to the dwarf awhile his needleſs ſpear he 
gave. : Spenſer. 

4. It is uſed often by botaniſts in compo- 
ſition : as, dwarf-elder, dwarf-honey- 
ſuckle. | 

To Dwarr. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
hinder from growing to the natural 
bulk; to leſſen; to make little. 

It is reported that a good ſtrong canvas, ſpread 
over a tree grafted low, ſoon after it putteth 
forth, will dwarf it, and make it ſpread. Bacon. 

The whole ſex is in a manner dwarfed, and 
ſhrunk into a race of beauties, that ſeems almoſt | 
another ſpecies. Addiſon. 

Dwa'zF184. adj. [from dwarf. ] Below 
the natural bulk ; low ; 5 little; 
petty ; deſpicable. 

Their d wa pages were, 
As cherubins, all gilt. | Shakſpeare, 

And are you grown ſo high in his eſteem, 
Becauſe I am ſo dwarf and ſo low? SI. 

This unheard ſaucineſs, and boyiſh troops, 
The king doth ſmile at; and is wel! prepar'd 
To whip this dwarf war, theſe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. Shak, 

A thicket cloſe befide the grove there ſtood, 

With briars and brambles choak'd, and 4 
wood. Dryden, 

We ſhould have 10% oaks ant cedars, and the 

other tall and ivity ions of the foreſt, and have 
found not ig but dwinfi,} thrubs, and creep- 
ing muls, and deſpicable muſhrooms. Bentley. 


 Dwa'rFisyLy. adv. [from dwarfiſh.] 
Like a dwarf, | 


Dwa'k FI8HNEsSS. n. /. [from dwarfi/b.] 
Minuteneſs of ſtature ; littleneſs. 

*Tis no wonder that ſcience hath not outgrown 
the dwarfifhneſs of its priſtine Nature, and that 
the intellectual world is ſuch a microcoſm. 

Glanville, 
D DWAVLE. v. 4. N Saxon, to 
wander; dzvaelen, Dutch.] To be de- 


lirious : a provincial word mentioned 
by Junius. 


To DWELL. v. n. preterit duell, or 
duelled. ¶ dualla, old Teutonick, is 


ſtay, delay; duelia, Iſlandick, to ſtay, 
to ſtand ſtill.] c 


1. To inhabit; to live in a place; to re- 
ſide; to have a habitation, 


If thy brother that dwe//et4 by thee be waxen 
poor, and be told unto thee, thou ſhalt not com - 
pel him to ſerve as a bond-ſervant. Leviticus 

He ſhall dwe!! alone, without the camp ſhall 
his habitation be. Leviticus, 

John Haywood and fir Thomas More, in the 
Yariſh wherein I was born, dqvelt and had poſſeſ- 
a Peacham. 

Why are you vex'd, lady? Why do you frown ? 
Here del! no frowns, nor anger; from theſe gates 
Sorrow flies far. Milton. 


2. To live in any form of habitation, 
Abraham fojourned in the Land of Promiſe as ' 
in a ſtrange country, dwelling in tabernacles. Heb. 


To be in any ſtate or condition. | 
'Tis ſafer to be that which we deftroy, : 
Than by de ſtruct ion du in doubtful joy, Shak. 


? 


{ 


DWI 
4. To be ſuſpended with attention; to 
hang upon with care or fondneſs. 
He in great paſſion all this while did del! ; 
More buſying his quick eyes her face to view, 
Than his dull ears to hear what ſhe did tell. Sper/. 


Th' attentive queen ; 
Dwelt on his accents. Smith. 


Such was that face, on which I dwelt with joy, 


Ere Greece aſſembled ſtemm'd the tides to Troy. 


Pope. 
5. To continue long ſpeaking. | 
He 8 the joys of heaven, and pains of 
ell, 
And warn'd the ſinner with becoming zeal : 
But on eternal mercy lov'd to dwell. Dryden. 
We have dwelt pretty long on the conſidera- 
tions of (ſpace and duration, Locke. 
Thoſe who defend our negotiators, d well upon 
their zeal and patience. Swift. 
To DwELL, v. a. To inhabit. Not uſed. 
I ſaw and heard ; for we ſometimes 
Who dwel/ this wild, conſtraiu'd by want, come 
forth | 
To town or village nigh. Milton, 
DwE'LLER. n. ſ. [from dwell. ] An in- 
habitant; one that lives in any place. 
The houſes being kept up, did of neceſiity en- 
force a dweller ; and the proportion of land for 
occupation being kept up, did of neceſſity enforce 
that dwe//er not to be beggar or cottager, but a 
man of ſome ſubſtance, Bacon, 
Their cries ſoon waken all the dewe//ers near; 
Now murmuring noiſes riſe in every ſtreet. Dryd, 


Dwe'LLING. 2. . [from dwell.] 
1. Habitation; place of reſidence ; abode. 
His dwe/ling is low in a valley green, 
Under the foot of Rauran moſſy hore. Fairy Qu. 
Hazor ſhal! be a dwelling for dragons, and a 
G6: folation for ever. Feremiah, 
It he have ſeveral dwellings, let him ſort them 
ſo, that what he wanteth in the one he may find 


in the other, Bacon, 
God will deign 

To viſit oft the dwellings of juſt men, 

Delighted. Milton. 


All dwellings elſe 
Flood overwhelm*d, and them with all their pomp 
Deep under water roll'd ; ſea cover'd ſea, 
Sea without ſhore! Milton, 
The living ſew and frequent funerals then 
Proclaim'd thy wrath on this forſaken place; 
And now thoſe few, who are return'd again, 
Thy ſearching judgments to their dwellings trace. 
Dryden, 
The force of fre aſcended firſt on high, 
And took its dwelling in the vaulted ſky. Dryd. 
2. State of life; mode of living. 
My dwelling thall be with the beaſts of the 
field. Daniel, 
Dwe'LLIXG-HOUsE. 7. /, [from dwell and 
houſe.) The houſe at which one lives. 
A perton ought always to be cited at the place 
of his dwwcl/inghauſr, which be has in reſpect of 
his habitation and uſual reſidence; and not at 


the houſe which he has in reſpe& of his eſtate, 
or the place of his birth. life. 


Dwe'LLINGPLACE u. / [ dwell and place.] 
The place of reſidence. 

People do often change their due ngplaces, 
and fome muſt die, whilſt other ſome do grow 
up into ſtrength, Spenſer, 

To DWI N DIE. v. n. [dpinan, Saxon, ] 


1. To ſhrink; to loſe bulk; to grow 
little. 


Thy dioindled legs ſeem erawling to the grave. 
Dryden. 

Proper names, when familiarized in Engliſh, 
dwindle to monoſy llables; whereas in other lan- 
guages they receive a ſofter turn, by tbe addi- 
tion of 3 new iy able. Adin. 


i „ 
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Our drooping days are dwindled down te 
nought, 


Their period finiſh'd ere tis well begun, Thom. 


2. To degenerate; to fink. 


'Tis now dwindled down to light frothy ſtuff. 
Norris, 
If there have bcen ſuch a gradual diminution 
of the generative faculty of the earth, that it hath 
dwindled from nobler animals to puny mice and 
inſets, why was there not the like decay in the 
production of vegetables? Bentley. 
He found the expected council was dwindling 
into a conventiclc, a packed afſembly of Italiau 
biſhops, not a free convention of fathers. Atterb. 
Religious ſocieties, though begun with excel- 


Jlenp intentions, are ſaid to have dwindled into 
fact ious clubs, Svuift. 


3. To wear away; to laſe health; to 
grow feeble. 
Weary ſev*nnights nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine. Shakſ. 
We ſee, that ſome ſmall part of the foot being 
injured by a wrench or a blow, the whole leg or 


thigh thereby loſes its ſtrength and nouriſhment, 
and dwindles away. Locke. 


Phy ficians, with their milky cheer, 

The . maid and dwindling beau repair. 

ay. 

4. To fall away; to be diminiſhed; to 
moulder off, 

Under Greenvil, there were only five hundred 
foot and three hundred horſe left; the reſt were 
dwindled away. Clarendon, 

Dye. See Dix. 
Dy'ix c. The participle of die. 
1. Expiring; giving up the ghoſt. 
2. Tinging; giving a new colour. 
Dy'NasTY. u. p / [ Irrapeia. ] Government; 
ſovereignty. , 
Some account him fabulous, becauſe he car- 


ries up the Egyptian dynqſties before the flood, yea, 
and long before the creation. Hale. 


Greece was divided into ſeveral dynaflics, 
which our author has enumeratcd under their re- 


ſpective princes, Pope. 
Dy'sCRasy. n. J. [Ivoxexoiz.] An un- 
equal mixture of elements in the blood 
or nervous juice; a diſtemperature, 
when ſome humour or quality abounds 
in the body. Did. 
In this pituitous dyſcreſy of blood, we muſt 
vomit off the pituita, and purge upon inter- 
miſſons. Floyer on the Humeurs, 
Drst'NTERY. n. . [dy/enterie, French, 
from Juozrezize] A looſeneſs, wherein 
very ill humours flow off by ſtool, and 
are alſo ſometimes attended with blood. 
Dig. 

From an unufual inconflancy of the weather, 


and perpetual changes of the wind from caſt to 
welt, proceed epidemical dyſenteries., Arbutb. 


DvsPE'Psy. n. 7 Lene. A diſſi- 
culty of digeſtion, or bad fermentation 
in the ſtomach or guts. Dig. 


Dr'se HONY. n. J. Le.] A diffi. 
culty in ſpeaking, occationed by an ill 
© diſpoſition of the organs. Did. 


Dyer xo FA. n. / dem.] A difficulty 
of breathing; ſtraitneſs of breath. 


Dr'sury. n. /. [Wozgia.] A difficulty in 
making urine. 

It doth end in a dyſentery, pains of the bæ- 
rworrhoids, inflammations of any Of. the lowest 
parts, diabetes, a continual piſling, or a hot 
dyſury, difficulty of munking water, Uarvey, 
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E AD 
Has two ſounds ; long, as ſcene, and 
3 ſhort, as men. is the moſt fre- 
uent vowel in the Engliſh language; 
for it not only is uſed like the reſl in the 
beginning or end of words, but has the 
peculiar quality of lengthening the fore- 
going vowel, as, can, cane ; man, mane; 
gap, gape ; glad, glade; bred, brede ; 
chin, chine ; wip, wipe ; thin, thine z nod, 
node ; tun, tine; pliim, plame. Yet it 
ſometimes occurs final, where yet the 
foregoing vowel is not lengthened ; as, 
gone, knowledge, edge, give. Anciently 
almoſt every word ended with e, as for 
can, canne; for year, yeare; for great, 
greate ; for need, need ; for flock, flocke. 
It is probable that this e final had at firſt 
a ſoft ſound, like the female e of the 
French; and that afterward it was in 
poetry either mute or vocal, as the verſe 
required, till at laſt it became univerſally 

ſilent, 


Za has the ſound of e long: the e is com- 
monly lengthened rather by the im- 
mediate addition of a than by the ap- 
poſition of e to the end of the word; as 
men, mean ; ſel, ſeal ; met, meat ; net, 
os, -. 

Eacn. pron. [elc, Saxon; elch, Dutch; 
ill, Scottiſh. | , 


1. Either of two. 
Though your orbs of diff rent greatneſs he, 
Vet both are for eack other's uſe difpos'd; + 
His to incloſe, and your's to be inclos'd. Dryd. 
2. Every one of any number. This ſenſe 
is rare, except in poetry. 
Th' invention all admir'd, and each how he 
To be th' inventer mils'd, Milton. 
Let each 
His adamantine coat gird well, and cack 
Fit well his helm. Milion. 
By hunger, that cach other creature tames, 
Thou-art not to be harm'd, therefore not mov'd; 
Thy temperance invincible beſides. . Milton, 
Wiſe Plato ſaid, the world with men was ſtor'd, 
Tnat ſuccour eack to other might afford. Denham. 


To Eacn the correſpondent word is other, 
whether it be uſed of two, or of a 
reater number, 


'Tis ſaid they eat each other, Shakſpeare. 


Let eack eſteem ether better than 8 
il, 


Lovelieſt of women! heaven is in thy ſoul; 
Beauty and virtue ſhine for ever round thee, 
Bright'ning cach cher! Thou art all divine, 


Addiſon's Cato, 

Ear. [ed, ed.] in the compound, and 
eadig in the ſimple names, denotes hap- 
ineſs, or bleſſedneſs. Thus Eadward 


is a happy preſerver; Eadulob, happy 


E. 


E A G 


aſſiſtance; Eadgar, happy power; Zad- 
win, happy conqueror; which Macarius, 
Eupolemus, Fauſta, Fortunatus, Felicta- 


nur, & c. do in ſome meaſure reſemble; 
Ead may alſo in ſome caſes be derived 
from the Saxon eath, which ſignifies 
eaſy, gentle, mild. Gib ſ. Camden. 
| EA'GER. adj. [eagzon, Saxon; aigre, 
| French. ] 

1. Struck with defire ; ardently wiſhing ; 
keenly deſirous ; vchement in defire ; 
hotly longing. 

Of action eager, and intent of thought, 

The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. Dyyd. 
Eager to read the reſt, Achates came. Dryden. 
With joy th' ambitious youth his mother heard, 

And, eager, for the journey, ſoon prepar'd; 

He longs the world beneath him to (ſurvey, 

To guide the chariot, and to give the day. Dryd. 
Love inflam'd, and eager on his bliſs, 

Smether'd her words. Addiſon's Ovid, 

2. It is uſed ſometimes with of, ſome- 
times with for, ſometimes with on or 
after before the thing ſought. 


3. Hot of diſpoſition ;. vehement; ardent ; 
impetuous. 
Apt as well to quicken the ſpirits as to allay 
that which is too cage. Heoker, 
Nor do the eager clamours of diſputants yield 
more relief to eclipſed ruth, than did the ſound- 
ing braſs of old to the labouring moon. Glanville. 
Imperfect zeal is hot and eager, without 
knowledge. Spratt. 
Eager his tone, and ardent were his eyes. 
Dryden. 
A man, charged with a crime of which he 
thinks himſelf innocent, is apt to be too eager 
in his own defence. Dryden. 
4. Quick; buſy ; eaſily put in action. 
His Numidian genius 
Is well diſpos'd to miſchief, where he prompt 
And eager on it; but he muſt be ſpurr'd. Addi. 
5. Sharp; ſour; acid. 
With a ſudden vigour it doth poſſet 
And curd, like eager droppings into milk, 

The thin and wholcſume blood. Shakſpeare. 
6. Keen; ſevere; biting. 
The air bites ſhrewdly ; it is very cold. 
—Tt is a nipping and an eager air. Shakſpeare. 

The feth ſhiinketh, but the bone reſiſteth, 
whereby the cold becometh more cager, Bacon, 


7. Brittle ; inflexible; not ductile, A 
cant word of artilicers. 

Gold will be ſometimes fo eager, as artiſts call 

it, that it will as little endure the hammer as 

glaſs itſelf, Locke, 


Ea'GERLyY. adv. | from eager. ] 


1. With great ardour of deſire; with im- 


tuoſity of inclination. 

To the holy war how faſt and eagerly did men 
go, when the prieſt perſuaded them that whuſo- 
ever died in that expedition was a martyr! Seuth, 

How eagerly he flew, when Europe's fate 
Did for the ſeed of future actions wait, Sterney. 
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2. Ardently; hotly. 
Brutus gave the word too early, 
Who having ſome advantage on Octavius, 
Took it too eagerly ; his ſoldiers fell to ſpoil, 
Whilſt we by Anthony were inclos'd. Shakſpeare,. 
3. Keenly ; ſharply. 
Abundance of rain froze ſo eagerly as it fell, 


that it ſeemed the depth of winter had of a ſudden 
been come in. Knolles“ Hiſtory of the Turks, 


Ea'cErNEss. . J [from eager.] 


1. Keenneſs of defire ; ardour of inclina« 
tion. ä 
She knew her diſtance, and did angle for me, 
Madding my eagerneſs with her reſtraint. Shak, 
Have you not ſeen, when whiſtled from the fiſt, 
Some faulcon ſtoop'd at what her eye defign'd, 
And, with her eagerneſs, the quarry miſs'd. 
Dryden, 
. The eagerneſs and ſtrong bent of the mind after 


.- knowledge if not warily regulated, is often an 


hindrance to it. Locke. 
Detraction and obloquy are received with as 
much eagerneſs as wit and humour. Addiſon, 
Juba lives to'catch 
That dear embrace, and to return it too, 
With mutual warmth and eagerneſs of love. 
Addiſon's Cate, 

His continued application to publick affairs 
diveits him fiom thoſe pleaſures, which are pu- 
ſued with eagerneſs by princes who have not the 
publick ſo much at heart. Addiſon. 

The things of this world, with whatever eager- 
neſs they engage our purſuit, leave us ſtill empty 
and unſatisfied with their fruition, Rogers. 

2. Impetuoſity; vehemence; violence. 

It finds them in the eagerneſs and height of 
their devotion ; they afMKp:echleſs for the time 
that it continues, and proſtrate and dead when 
it departs. Dryden, 

I *iL kill thee with ſuch eagerneſs of haſte, 

As fiends, let looſe, would lay all nature waſte, 
Dryden, 


EA'GLE. n. /. [aigle, French; aguila, 
Latin; ealler, Erle. ] 


1. A bird of prey. 

The eagle, as it is reported, renews its age 
when it grows old. It is alſo ſaid not to drink 
at all, like other birds with ſharp claws. It is 
given out, that when an eagle ſees its young ſo 
well grown as to venture upon flying, it hovers 
over their neſt, and excites them to imitate it, 
and take their flight; and when it ſees them 
weary, or fearful, it takes them upon its back, 
Eagles are ſaid to be extremely ſharp-fighted, 
and, when they take flight, ſpring perpendi- 
culaily upward, with their eyes ſteadily fixed 
upon the ſun. Calmet. 

Draw forth the monſters of thi' abyſs profound, 
Or. fetch th” aerial eagle to the ground. Pepe. 


2. The ſtandard of the ancient Romans. 
Arts ſtill follow'd where Rome's eagles flew. 
Pepe, 
EAx'GLE-EY-ED. adj, [from eagle and eyed, ] 
Sharp-ſighted as an eagle. 


As he was quick and perſpicacious, ſo was 
he inwardly cag/e-eyed, and verſed in the kumours 
of his ſubjects. Ilerocl. 


EAR 
E. one is eagle - eyed to ſee 
Another's faulis and his deformity. Dryden. 
EA“GL EST EAD. 2. /. [eagle and ſpeed. 
Swiftneſs like that of an eagle. 


Abrupt, with eag/eſpeed ſhe cut the fky, 
Inſtant inviſible to mortal eye, Pope, 


Fa'GLESTONE. n. . A ſtone ſaid to be 
found at the entrance of the holes in 
which the eagles make their neſts, and 
affirmed to have a particular virtue in 
defending the eagle's neſt from thunder. 

Calmet. 

The eagleſſone contains, in a cavity within it, 

2 ſmall looſe tone, which rattles when it is 
Haken; and every feſſil, with a nucleus in it, 
has obtained the name. The analogy between a 
None, thus containing another within it, or, as 
the fanciful writers expreſs it, pregnant with 
another, and a woman big with ehild, led people 
to imagine that it muſt have great virtues and 
effects in accelerating or retarding delivery; fo 

_ that, if tied to the arm of a woman with child, 

it prevents abortion; and if to the leg, it pro- 
motes delivery. On fuch idle and imaginary 
virtues was raiſed all the credit which this fa- 
mous foſſil poſſeſſed for many ages. Hill. 

If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell it will 
make no ring, but a flat noiſe or rattle; and fo 
doth the ætites, or eagleſtone, which hath a little 
ſtone within it. Bacon. 

EA'GTET. n. f. [from eagle.) A young 
eagle. ; | 

This treaſun of his ſons did the king expreſs 
in an emblem, wherein was an eagle with three 
#aglets tyring on her breaſt, and the fourth pick- 
ing at one of her eyes, Davies. 

Ka'cne. n./. [eger, in Runick, is the 
ocean; eggia, in Iſlandick, is to agitate, 
to incite. A tide ſwelling above another 
tide, obſervable in the river Severn. 

For as an cagre rides in triumpth o'er the tide, 


The tyrant paſſions, hope and fear, 
Did in extremes appear, 


And flaſh'd upon the ſoul with equal force, 
Dryden. 
F.a'l.DERMAN. n. /. [ealbepman, Saxon. ] 
The name of a Saxon magiſtrate ; alder- 
man, 


E uE. 1. J. [eam, Saxon; eom, Dutch. ] 
Uncle: a word ſtill uſed in the wilder 
parts of Staffordſhire. 

Daughter, ſays ſhe, fly, fly; behold thy dame 
Fereſhows the treaſon of thy wretched eame / 

| Fairfax, 

EAR. n. / Jeane, Saxon; oer, Dutch. ] 

1. The whole organ df audition or hearing. 
What fire is in my ears? Can this be true? 

Stand I condemn'd Shakſpeare. 

His ers are open unto their cry, ſalms. 

Valſalva diſcovered ſome paſſages into the re- 

gion of the car dium; of mighty uſe, among 

others, to make diſcharges of bruiſes. * Derkam. 

2. That part of the ear that ſtands pro- 
minent. | 

You have heard of the news abroad: I mean, 
the whiſper'd ones; for they are yet but ear 
kiſung arguments. Shakſpeare. 

His maſter ſhall bore bis ear through with an 
awl. Exadrs, 

. Power of judging of harmony; the 
ſenſe of hearing, 

She has a delicate ear, and her voice is muſick. 

Richardſon, 

4. The head ; or the perſon; in familiar 
language. | 

Their warlike force was ſore weakened, the 
city beaten down about their ears, and moſt of 
them wounded, Knelles, 

Better paſs over an affront from one ſcoundrel, 

Ahan draw the whole herd about a man's cars. 


Z Eflrange. 
Vor, J. s 


EAR 
Be not alarmed, as if all religion was falling 
about our ears, Burnet's Throry, 
5. The higheſt part of a man; the top. 
A cavalier was up to the ears in love with a 
very fine lady. L' Efirange. 
6. The privilege of being readily and 
kindly heard ; favour, | 

Ariſtippus was carneft ſuitor to Dionyſius for 
Tome grant, who would give no ear to his ſuit ; 
Ariſtippus fell at his feet, and then Dionyfius 
granted it. Bacen's Apophthegms. 

They being told there was tmall hope of eaſc, 
Were willing at the firſt to give an ear | 
To any thing that ſounded liberty. Ben Jonſon. 

If on a pillory, or near a throne, 

He gain his prince's ear, or loſe his own. Pope. 
7. Diſpoſition to like or diſlike what is 
heard; judgment; opinion; taſte, 

He laid his ſenſe cloſer, and in ſewer words, 

according to the ſtyle and ear of thoſe times. 
Denham. 
8. Any prominences from a larger body, 
raiſed for the ſake of holding it. 
There are ſome veſſels, which, if you offer 
to lift by the belly or bottom, you cannot ſtir 
them: but are ſoon removed, if you take them 
by the ears. Tayler's Holy Living. 

A quilted night-cap with one ear, Gongreve. 

A pot without an ear, Swife. 

9. The ſpike of com; that part which 
contains the ſeeds. 

He delivered to each of them a jewel, made in 
the figure of an ear of wheat, which they ever 
after wear, Bacon. 

The leaves on trees not more, 
Nor bearded ears in fields, nor ſands upon the 
ſhore. Dryden. 

From ſeveral grains he had eighty ſtalks, with 


ö 


very large ears full of large corn. Mortimer. 
10. To be by the Ears. To fight; 
To falltogether ly the EARs. & to ſcuffle; 

To go together by the Ears. ) to quarrel. 


[In Dutch oorlogen. ] A familiar phraſe. 

Poor naked men belaboured one another with 
ſhagged ſticks, or dully fell together by the ears at 
hity-cuffs. More. 


Fouls go together by the ears, to have knaves 


run away with tne ſtakes, D Eftrange. 
All Afia now was by the ears, | 
And gods beat up for volunteers. Prior. 


11. To ſet by the EAR S. To make ſtrife; 
to make to quarrel: in low language. 
A mean raſcal ſets ethers together by the cars 
without fighting himſelf. L' Eftrange. 
She uſed to carry tales from one to another, 
*till ſhe had ſer the neighbourhood together by | 


the ears, Arbuthnet, 
It is uſual to ſer theſe poor animals by the cars, 
Addiſon 


EA'R LESS. adj, [from ear.] Without 
any cars. 
Earleſi on high ſtood unabaſh'd Defoe, 
And Tutchin flagrant from the ſcourge below. 
4 , Pope. 
EAa'RRING. n. . [ear and ring.] Jewels 
ſet in a ring and worn at the cars; or- 
nament of a woman's ear. 


With gold and filver they increaſe his ſtore, 
And gave the precious e«r7/rgs which they wore. 


Sandys, 
A lady beſtowed earrings upon a favourite | 
lamprey. Arbutimot. 


EARSHO T. ./ Reach of the ear; 


ſpace within which words may be heard. 
Gomez, ſtand you out of et. —I have 
ſomething to ſay to your wife in private. Dryden. 


Ea'rRwax. n. ſ. [ear and wax.] The 


cerumen or exudation which ſmears the 
inſide of the car. 


The ear being to ſtand open, becauſe there | 
| was ſome danger that inſects might creep in 


EAR 


chereat: therefore hath nature loricatedor plaifter. 
ed over the ſides of the hole with carw⅛ax, to 
entangle inſc&s. Ray en the Creation. 
Ea'xwis, u. J. [eane and pizza, a grub, 
Saxon, ] 
r. A ſheath-winged inſe& ; imagiued to 
creep into the car. 
Himſelf he on an carwig ſet; 
Yet ſcarce he on his back could get, 
So oft and high he did curvet. Drayton, 
Earwigs and inails ſeldom inſect timber, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Doll never flies to cut her lace, Ae 
Or throw cold water in her face, 
Becauſe ſhe heard a ſudden drum, 
Or found an earwizg in a plum. Swift. 
2. By way of reproach, a whiſpererz = 
prying informer. 


| Ea'xwiTNEss. n. J. [ear and witneſs.) 


One who atteſts, or can atteſt, any thing 

as heard by himſelf. | 
All preſent were made earwitneſſes, even of 

each particular branch of a common indictment. 


RD Hooker, 
The hiſtories of mankind, written by eye or 


earwitneſſes, are huilt upon this principle, Watts, 
To EAR. va. [ aro, Latin, ] 4. plow 3 
to till. Obſolete. 
He that ears my land ſpares my team, and 


gives me leave to enjoy the crop. Shatſpeares 
Mencerates and Menas, famous pirates, 


Make the ſea ferve them, which they car and 
wound 


With keels of every kind. Shakſpeare, 
A roughvalley, which is neither eared nor ſown, 


; Deuterenomy, 
Five years, in the which there ſhall be neither 
caring nor harveſt. Geneſn, 


The keld of love, with plough of virtue ear'd. 
Fairfax. 
To EAR. v. n. [from car.] To ſhoot 
into ears. 
EA RED. adj, [from rar.] 
1. Having ears, or organs of hearing. 
2. Having ears, or ripe corn. 
Tue covert of the thrice ear'd field 
Saw ſtately Ceres to her paſſion yield, Pope. 


EARL. n. J. [eonl, Saxon; eoryl, Erſe.] 
A title of nobility, anciently the higheſt 
of this nation, now the third, 


Thanes and kinſmen, 
Henceforth be carli the tuft that ever Scotland 
For ſuch an honour nam'd. Shakſpeare, 


EaRrL-MARSHAL. n. J. [earl and marſhal.] 
He that has chief care of military ſo» 
lemnities. 


The marching troops through Athens take their 


way; 
The great 1 orders their array. Dryden, 
EA Rp u. n. .. [from car.] The ſeigni- 
ory of an earl; the title and dignity of 
an carl. 
Tie duke of Clarence having married the heir 
of the eqil of Vitter, and by her having all rhe 
ea, of Uliter, carefully went about redreſſing 


evils. Spe ir uon Ireland. 
When Jam king, elaim thou _ ö 


The cldem of Hereford. Shabſpeare, 


EA RTIX Ess. n. /. [from early.) Quick. 
neſs of any action with reſpect to Jome- 
thing elie: as, earlineſs in the morning, 
the act of riſing ſoon with reſpect to 
the {un ; earlineſs of growth, the act of 
growing up ſoon in compariſon with 
other things of the ſame kind, 

The next morning we, having ſtriven with the 

' fan's earifnefr, were beyond the proſpect of the 


higheſt turrets. Sidney 


The goodneſs of the crop is great gain, if the 
goodaels auſwer the ear/ineſs of coming up, Pacer, 
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EARLY. ad; [zp, Sax. before.] Soon | 


with reſpect to ſomething elſe: as, in 
the morning, with reſ to the ſun; 


in time, with reſpeA to creation; in 


the ſeaſon, in compariſon with other 
products. 


Lam a tainted wether of the flock, 
Meeteſt for death: the weakeſt kind of fruit 
Drops earlieft to the ground, and ſo let me. 
, Sha#ſpeare. 
It is a curioſity to have ſeveral fruits upon one 
tree; and the more when ſome of them come 
early and ſome come late. Bacen's Nat, IHift, 
God mad all the world, that he might be 
worſhipped ia ſome parts of the world; and 
therefore, in the firſt and moſt ear/y times of the 
church, what care did he manifeſt to have ſuch 
Places erected to his honour ? South, 
The nymphs, forſaking every cave and ſpring, 
Their early fruit and milk- white turtles _ 
| | o pe. 
Sickneſs is early old age: it teaches us dith- 
dence in our earthly fate, and infpires us with 
thoughts of a future. Pope. 
| Oh ſoul of honour! 
Oh early heroe ! Smith, 


Ea'zLy. adv. [ from the adjective.] Soon; 


betime. 
Early before the morn, with crimſon ray, 
The windows of bright heav'n opened had. 


Spenſer, 

None in more languages can fhow 
Thoſe arts, which you ſo early know. Weallcr, 
The princeſs makes her iſſue like herſelf, by 
inſtilling early into their minds religion, virtue, 
and honour. 


gain as the reward or wages of 


labuur, or any performance. 

Thofe that have joined with their honour great 
perils, are leſs ſubje& to envy ; for men think 
that they earn their honours hardly. Bacon. 

Winning cheap the high repute, 

Which he through hazard huge muſt earn. 
Milton, 
I to the evil turn 
My obvious breaſt ; arming to overcome 
By ſuffering, and earn reſt from labour won. 
Milton. 
Men may difcern 
From what conſummate virtue I have choſe 
This perfect man, by merit call'd my Son, 
Tocarn ſalvation for the ſons of men. Milton. 

Since they all beg, it were better for the ſtate 

to keep them, even although they earned nothing, 
Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 

This is the great expence of the poor, that 
takes up almoſt all their earnings, Locke. 

The poems gained the plagiary wealth, while 
the author hardly earned his bread by repeating 
them. Pepe on Homer. 

After toiling twenty days, 

To earn a ſtock of pence and praiſe, 
Thy labour's grown the critick's prey. Swife, 


2. To obtain, as a conſequence of action. 


I can't ſay whore; 
It does abhor me, now [I ſpeak the word: 
To do the act, that might th' addition earn, 


Not the world's maſs of vanity could make me. 
| Shakſpeare. 


Addiſon, 
To EARN. v. a. [eannian, Saxon, ] 


1. To 


| 


| 


EAR 
"They are never more earneſt to diſturb us, 


than when they ſee us moſt earneff in this duty. 
Duppa. 


3. Serious; important. Some ſay in ear- 


neſt, not in jeſt. 

They whom earnef! lets do often hinder from 
being partakers of the whole, have yet this the 
length of divine ſervice, opportunity for acceſs 
unto ſome reaſonable part thereof. Hooker, 


Ea'RNEST. n. /. [from the adjective.] 
1, Seriouſneſs; a ſerious event, not a jeſt ; 


reality, not a feigned appearance. 
Take hecd that this jeſt do not one day turn to 
earneſt, Sidney. 
I cold you Klaius was the hapleſs wight, 
Who earneft found what they accounted play. 


Sidney. 
Therewith ſhe laugh'd, and did her —_ end 
in jeſt. Fairy Queen, 


That high All-ſeer, which I dallicd with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer on my head, 
And giv'n in carneft, what I begg'd in jeſt. 

3 Shakſpeare. 

Nor can I think that God, Creator wiſe! 
Though threat ning, will in earneft ſo deſtro 
Us, his prime creatures. . Milton, 

But the main buſineſs and earne/t of the world 
is money, dominion and power. L'Eftrange, 

We ſhall die in carne, and it wilt not become 
us to live in jeſt. Government of the Tongue. 

Sempronius, you have acted like yourſelf; 
One would have thought you had been half in 

earneſt. N 
] 


» [ernitz zenge, Daniſh 3 arres, Frenc 


edge; handſel; firſt- fruits; token of 
ſomething of the ſame kind in futurity. 


The apoſtles term it the handſel or carne of 


that which is to come. Hooker, 
Which leader ſhall the doubtful vict'ry bleſs, 
And give an earneft of the war's ſucceſs. Waller. 
It may be looked upon as a pledge and earneff 
of quiet and tranquillity. Smalridge. 
The mercies received, great as they are, were 
earneſts and pledges of greater. Atterbury. 


3. The money which is given in token 


that a bargain is ratified, 
You have conſpir'd againſt our perſon, 


Join'd with an enemy proclaim'd, and from his | 


coffers 
Receiv'd the golden carne of our death, 
Shakſpeare. 
Pay back the earn penny received from Satan, 
and fling away his ſin. Decay of Piety. 


Ea'RNESTLY, adv. [from earneft.] 
t. Warmly; affectionately; zealouſly ; 


importunately ; intenſely. 
When earneftly they ſeek 
Such proof, conclude they then begun to fail. 
Milton. 


Shame is a baniſhment of him from the good | 


opinion of the world, which every man moſt 
earneſtly deſires. South, 

Earneſily invoke the goodneſs and power of an 
all-merciful and almighty God. Smalriage. 


2. Eagerly; deſirouſly. 


Why ſo carne ſeek you to put up that letter? 

: Shatſpeare. 
My ſoul, more earneſtly releas'd, 

Will outſtrip her's; as bullets flown before, 

A latter bullet may o'ertake, the powder being. 


EAR 


Marcus is overwarm ; his fond complaints 


Have ſo much earneſtreſi and paſſion in them, 

I hear him with a ſecret kind of horror, 

Aud tremble at his vehemence of temper, 

- Addiſon's Cato. 
2, Solemnity; zeal; ſeriouſneſs, *' 

There never was a charge maintained with 
ſuch u ſhew of gravity and earnefineſs, which 
had a flighter foundation to ſupport it. 

* | Atterbury, 
3. Solicitude; care; intenſneſs. 

With overſtraining, and earneftneſs of finiſhing 
their pieces, they often did them more harm than 
good, Dryden. 

Earn. n. , [from ear, to plow.] A 
plowed field. Not now in uſe, 

Fires oft are good on barren earfhes made, 
With crackling flames to burn the ſtubbte blade. 
| | May's Virgil. 

EARTH. ». /. [eonx, Saxon. 
1. The clement diſtin from air, fire, or 


water; foil; terrene matter. 
The ſmiling god is ſeen; while water, earth, 
And air atteſt his bounty. Then: ſort 
2. The terraqueous globe; the world. 
Nought ſo vile that on the eorth doth live, 
But to-the earvk-ſome ſpecial good doth give. 
Shakſpeare- 


This ſolid globe we live upon is called the 
earth; which word, taken in a more limited 
ſenſe, ſignifies ſuch parts of this globe as are 
capable, being expoſed to the air, to give rooting. 
and nouriſhment to plants, ſo. that they may 
ſtand and grow in it. Locke, 

3. Different modification of terrene matter. 


In this ſenſe it has a plural. 


, | x 
The five genera of earths are, 1. Boles. 2 

| Clays. 3. Mails. 4. Ochres. F. Tripelas. 
, HilPs Mat. Medica, 
Earths are opake, inſipid, and, when dried, 
friable, or conſiſting of parts eaſy to ſeparate, 
and ſoluble in water; not diſpoſed to burn, flame, 
or take fire. Wuwdward. 


4. This world. oppoſed to other ſcenes of 
exiſtenee. 


. What are theſe, 
So wither'd, and ſo wild in their attire, 
That look not like th” inhabitants o' co.” earth, 
And yet are on't ? Shakſpeare's Xing Lear, 
They can-judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which heav'n 
Will not have earth to know. Shakfpeare. 


5. The inhabitants of the earth. 


The whole earth was of one language. 
» Geneſis, 
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6. Country; diſtinct region. 
In ten ſet battſes have we driven back 
Theſe heathen S1xons, and regain'd our ear, 
As earth recovers from the ebbing tide. 
Dryden, 
7. The act of turning up the ground in 
tillage. [from ear, to plow. ] 
Such land as ye break up for barley to ſow, 
Two earths, at the leaſt, ere ye ſow it, beſtow. 
Tuſfer, 
To EARTH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hide in earth. 
The fox is carthed ; but I ſhall ſend my two 


EA'RNEST. adj. [ eopnepe, Saxon. ] tarriers in after him. DryJen's Spaniſh Fryar, 


1. Ardent in any affection; warm; zeal- 


ous; importunate. 
He which pray eth in due fort, is thereby made 


more. Donne. 2. To cover with earth. 


EA'ANESTNES8. n. /. [from earne}t.] 1 Earth up with fieſh mould the roots of thoſe 
auricula's which the froſt may have uncovered, 


1. Fagerneſs; warmth ; vehemence; im- Evelyn's Calendar 


the more attentive to hear; and he which hear- 


eth, the more earneſt to pray for the time which 


we beſtow, as well in the one as the other. 
Hater. 


2. Intent; fixed; eager. 


On that proſpect ſtrange 
Their earneft eyes they fix'd ; imagining, 
For one forbidden tree, a multitude 
Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhrme, 
Milton, 


pet uoſity. 
Often with a ſolemn earneſiucſi, 
More than, indeed, belong'd to ſuch a trifle, 
He begg'd of me to fitcal it. Shakſpeare. 
Audacity aad confidence doth in bufineſs ſo 
great effects, as a man may doubt, that, beſides 
the very daring and earneſineſs, and perfiſting 
and impartunity, there ſhuuld be ſome ſecret 
binding, and ſtooping of other mens ſpirits to 
ſuch perſons, 


To EARTH. v. n. To retire under ground, 
Hence foxes earth'd, and wolves abhorr'd the 

day 
And hungry churls enſnar'd the nightly prey. 


[ichel, 


Ea'RTHBOARD. u. /. [earth and board.] 
The board of the plough that ſhakes off 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, | the earth, 
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The plow reckoned the moſt proper for ſtiff 
black clays, is one that is long, large, and broad, 
with a deep head and a ſquare earthboard, ſo as 


to turn up a great furrow, Nor timer, 
Ea'xTHBORN. adj. {carth and born.] 
1. Born of the earth; terrigenous. 
The wounds I make but ſow new enemies ; 
Which from their blood, like earthborn brethren 
riſe. Dryden. 
The God or ever great, for ever king, 
Who flew the cart born race and meaſures right 
To heav'n's great habitants! Prior. 
2. Meanly born, 
Earthborn Lycon ſhall aſcend the throne. 
| Smith. 
Ea'RTHBOUND. adj. [earth and bound. 


Faſtened by the preſſure of the earth. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earthbound root ? — Shakſpeare. 


EAa'RTHEN. adi. [from earth,] Made of 


earth; made of clay. 
About his ſhelves 
Green earthen pots, bladders, and muſty ſeeds 
Were thinly ſcattered. Sha#ſpeare. 
As a ruſtick was digging the ground by Padua, 
he found an urn, or earthen pot, in which there 
was another-urn, and in this leſſer a lamp clearly 
burning. Wilkins. 
The moſt brittle water-carriage was uſed among 
the Egyptians, who, as Strabo ſaith, would ſail 
ſometimes in the boats made of cart hen ware. 


Arbuthnot on Coins, 
Ea'rRTHFLAX. n. /. 


— and fax.] A 
kind of fibrous foſſil 
Of Engliſh talc, the coarſer ſort is called 


plaiſter, or parget; the finer, earthflax, or ſala- 

mander*s hair. Waodward. 

Ea'rTHINESS, n. . The quality of con- 
taining earth; groſſneſa. 

EA'sTHLING, n. / [from earth.) An 

inhabitant of the earth; a mortal; a 

r frail creature. | 

To earthlings, the footſtool of God, that tage 

which he raiſed for a ſmall time, ſeemeth mag- 

nificent. Drummond, 


Ea'RTHLY, ag. from earth. ] 


1. Not heavenly; vile; mean; ſordid. 
But I remember now 
I'm in this earthly world, where to do harm 
Is often laudable; to do good, ſometime 
Accounted dangerous folly. Sap. Macbeth. 
When faith and love, which parted from thee 
never, 
Had ripen'd thy juſt foul to dwell with God, 
Meekly thou didſt reſign this earthly load 
Of death call'd life, | Milton, 


2. Belonging only to our preſent flate ; 
not ſpiritual, 

Our common neceſſities, and the lack which 
we all have as well of gnoſtly as of cart favours, 
is in each kind eaſily known. Heoker, 

You have ſcarce time 
To ſteal from ſpiritual leiſure a brief ſpan, 
To keep your earthly audit. Shakſpeare, 

It muſt be our ſolemn buſineſs and endeavour, 
at fit ſeaſons, to turn the ftream of our thoughts 
from carthly towards divine objects. Atterbury. 

3. Corporeal; not mental. 

Great grace that old man to him given had, 
For God he often ſaw, from heaven hight, 

All were his earthly eyen both blunt and bad. 
Spenſer. 

Sudden he view'd, in ſpite of all her art, 

An earthly lover lurking at her heart. Pepe. 


4. Any thing in the world: a female hy- 
perbole 8 
On! if to dance all night, and dreſs all day, 
Charm'd the ſmall- pox, or chas'd old- age away, 
Who would not ſcorn what houſewife's cares 
produce? 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of uſe? 


Pope. | 


Ea'sTHMUT. tt. /,. [earth and nut.] A 
pignut; a root in ſhape aud ſize like a 
nut. 

Where there are carthnuts in ſeveral patches, 
though the roots l;e deep in the ground, and the 
flalks be dead, the ſwine will by their ſcent root 


only where they grow, Ray. 
EA/RTHQUAKE. . , [earth and quake. ] 


'Tremour or convulſion of the earth. 
This ſubterranean heat or fre being in any part 
of the carih ſtopt, by ſome accidental glut or 
obſtruction in the paſſages thyough which it uſed 
to aſcend, and being preternaturally aſſembled in 
greater quantity into one place, cauſes a great 
rarefaction and intumeſcence of the water of the 
abyſs, putting it into very great commotions ; and 
making the like effort upon the earth, expanded 
upon the face of the abyſs, occahons that agita- 
tion aud concuſſion which we call an car thquake, 
Wadward's Natural Hiftory, 
Theſe tumults were like an earthquake, ſhak- 
ing the very foundations of all, than which no- 
thing in the world hath more of horrour. 
King Charles. 
Was it his youth, his valour, or ſucceſs, 
Theſe might perhaps be found in other men: 
'Twas that reſpe&, that awful homage paid me; 
That fearful love which trembled in his eyes, 
And with a filent earthquake ſhook his ſoul, 
Dryden, 
The conntry, by reaſon of its vaſt caverys and 
ſubterraneous fires, has been miſerably torn by 
earthquakes, ſo that the whole face of it is quite 
changed. Addiſon gn Italy. 
EA'/RTHSHAKING, adj, [earth and babe.] 
Having power to ſhake the earth, or to 


raiſe earthquakes. | 
By the earth ating Neptune's mace, - 
And Tethys grave majeſtick pace. Milton, 
Now ſcarce withdrawn the fizrce earthfhating 
w'r, 
wet 1 Pallas watch'd the fav'ring hour; 
ack to their caves ſhe bade the winds to fly, 
And huſh'd the bluſt'ring brethren of the (ky. 
Pope. 


EAR Twok M. fr. / [earth and worm. 


I. A worm bred under ground. 

Worms are found in ſnow commonly, like 
eartkworms, and therefore it is not unlike that 
it may likewiſe put forth plants. Bacon. 

Upon a ſhuwer, after a draught, earthworms 
and landſnails innumerable come out of their 
lurking places. Ray. 

2. A mean ſordid wretch. 

Thy vain contempt, dull ea: thworm, ceaſe; 

I won't for refuge fiy. Nerris, 


EAa'RTHY. adj. [from egrih.] 
1. Conſiſting of earth. 

Long may'ſt thou live in Richard's ſeat to fit, 
And ſoon lie Richard in an earthy pit! | 
Shakſpeare, 
Lamps are inflamed by the admiſſion of new 
air, when the ſepulchtes are opened, as we ſee 
in fat earthy vapours of divers ſorts. Wilks, 
All water, eſpecially that of rain, is ſtored 
with matter, light in compariſon of the common 
earthy matter, Weoodward 


2. Compoſed or partaking of earth ; ter- 
rene. 
To ſurvey his dead and cart image, 
What were it but to make my ſorrow greater, 
Shakſpeare. 
Him lord pronounc'd, he, O indignity ! 
Subjected to his ſervice angel-wings, 
And flaming miniſters to watch and tend 
Their earthy charge, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. Inhabiting the earth ; terreſtrial. 


Thoſe earthy (pirits black and envious are; 
I'll call up other gods of form more fair, Dryden. 


4. Relating to earth. 
Mine is the ſhipwreck, in a watry ſign; 
And in an cart, the dark dungeon thine. 
Dryden, 


EAS 


5. Not mental; 'groſs ; not refined, 
wr” = dear creature, how to think and 
peak; 
Lay open to my earthy groſs conceit, 
Smother'd in errors, fecble, ſhallow, weak, 
The folded meaning of your words deceit, 
Shakſpeare, 


. 
_ 


Nor is my flame 
So earthy, as to need the dull material force 
Of eyes, or lips, or checks. Denham's Sophy, 


EASE. u. /. [ aife, French. 
1. Quiet; reſt ; undiſturbed tranquillity ; 
not ſolicitude. 
We — not find her half ſo brave and 
bold 
To lead it to the wars and to the ſcas ; 
To make it ſuffer watchings, hunger, coſd, 
When it might feed with plenty, reſt with -aſe. 
| Davies, 
The prieft on ſkins of off ring takes his eaſe, 
And nightly viſions in his ſlumber ſees. 
Dryden's Anat. 
2, Freedom from pain; a neutral ſlate 


between pain and pleaſure. 
That which we call caſe is only an indolency, or 
a freedom from pain. L' 1: firange. 
Is it a ſmall crime to wound himſelf by anguith 
of heart, to deprive himſelf of all the pleatures, 
or eaſes, or enjoy ments of life? Temple, 


3. Reſt after labour; intermiſſion of 
labour. 


Give yourſelves caſe from the fatigue of waiting. 
Swift, 


4. Facility; not difficulty. 

The willing metal will obey thy band, 
Following with eaſe, if favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredoom' d to view the Stygian itate ; 
If not, no labour can the tree conſtrain, 

And ſtrength of ſtubborn arms and ſteel are vain, 
Dryden. 


5. Unconſtraint ; freedom from harſhneſs, 
formality, forced behaviour, or con- 


ceits. 
True eaſe in writing comes from art, not 
chance; 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn'd to _— 
ape. 


6. At EAsE. In a ſtate of undiſturbed 
leiſure; without pain; without anx- 
iety. 

Lucan, content with praiſe, may lie at eaſe, 
In coſtly grotts and marble palaces. Dryden, 

Men of parts and penetration were not idly to 
diſpute at their eaſe, but were to act according to 
the reſult of their debates. Lacke, 

No body is under an obligation to know every 
thing : knowledge and ſcience in general is the 
buſineſs only of thoſe who are at eaſe and leiſure, 


Locke, 
To Exe. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To free from pain. 


Help and eaſe children the beſt you can; but 
by no means bemoan them. Lac kc. 


2. To aſſuage; to mitigate ; to alleviate, 
Thy father made aur yoke grievous, now 
therefore eaſe tou ſumewhat the grievous ſer vi- 
tude. 2 Cires, 
Complain, queen Margaret, and tell ty 
grief; 
It ſhall be ca,, if France can yleld relief. 
5 val ys 
As if with ſports my ſufferings I could caſe. 
Dryden, 
Though he ſpeaks of ſuch medicines as procure 
ſeep, and ca pain, he doth not determine their 
oſes. Arbutknot, 
Will he for ſacrifice our ſorrows eaſe ? 
And can our tears reverſe his firm decrees ? 
Pr lor. 
3. To relieve from labour, or any thing 
that offends ; with of before the thing. 
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If exe night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 
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A ſong will help the beating, ſtorm to bear; 
And tnat thou may' ſt not be too late abroad 
Sing, and I'll eaſe thy ſhoulders of _ 
ryden, 
FE will eaſe me of mine adverſaries, AJſaiah. 
No body feels pain that he wiſhes not to be 


'Bafed of, with a deſire equal to that pain, and in- 


ſeparable from it. Locſte. 


EAsETUL. adj. 
peaceable; fit for reſt. 
I ſpy a black, ſuſpicious, threat' ning cloud, 
That will encounter with our glorious ſun, 
Ere he attain his caſeſul weſtern bed, Shakſp. 
EAsZMENT. u. . [from 44157 
1. Aſſiſtance; ſupport; rchef from ex- 
pences. 
He has the advantage of a free lodging, and 
ſome other eaſements. Swift, 
2. [In law.] A ſervice that one neigh- 
bour has of another by charter or pre- 
ſcription, without profit; as a way 
through his ground, a fink, or ſuch like. 


= ade. Uf 5. Cowell. 
a'sILY. adv. [from eaſy, 
1. Without difficulty, 


Sounds move ſwiftly, and at great diſtance ; 
but they require a medium well diſpoſed, and 
4heir tranſmiſſion is eaſily Ropped, Bacon. 

She aſk'd the reaſon of his woe; 

She aſk'd, hut with an air and mien 

That made it eaſily fore ſeen 

She fear'd too much to know. Prior. 
2. Without pain; without diſturbance; in 

tranquillity. 

Is it not to bid defiance to all mankind to con- | 
demn their univerſal opinions and deſigus, if, in- 
Read of paſſing your life as well and eaſily, you 
reſolve to paſs it as ill and as miſerable as you | 
can ? Temple, 

3. Readily ; without reluctance. 

I can eafily rehgn to others the praiſe of your 
illuſtrious family. Dryden's Ded. to State of Inno. 

Not ſoon provok' d, the eafily forgives ; 

And much ſhe ſuffers, as ſhe much nts 
rior, 


EA“sIx Ess. n. /. [from ea/y.] | 
1. Freedom from difficulty. 


Believe me, friends, loud tumults are not laid 


With nalf tue cafreſs that they are rais'd. 
Ben Jonſon. | 
Eaſineſs and difficulty are relative terms, and 
relate to ſoine power; and a thing may be diffi- 
eult to a weak man, which yet may be eaſy to the 
fame perſon, when aſſiſted with a greater ſtrength. 
Tillotſon, | 
The ſeeming ena of Pindarick verſe has 
made it ipread; but it has not been conſidered, 
Dryden 
You left a conqueſt more than half atchiev'd, 
And for whoſe can, I almoſt griev'd. Dryden. 
This plea, under a colour of friendſhip to reli- 
gion, invites men to it by the ca/ineſs of the terms 
it offers. Rogers. 
2. Flexibility; compliance; readineſs; not 
oppoſition ; not reluctance, 
His yielding unto them in one thing might hap- 
pily put them in hope, that time would breed the 


kke e«/ineſs of condeſcending further unto them. | 


Hooker, 

Since the cuſtom of eaſins/5 to alter and change 
Jaws is ſo Evil, no doubt but to bear a tolerable 
fore is better than to venture on a dangerous re- 
niedy, Hooker. 
Give to him, and he ſhall but laugh at your 
tines; ſave his life, but, when you have done, 
Lo to your own. South, 
The ſafeſt way to fecure honeſty, is to lay the 
foundations of it early in liberality, and an eau 
to part with to others whatever they have or like 
themſelves. Locke, 


3. Freedom from conltraigt ; not effort; 
not formality. 


eaſe and full.} Quiet; | 


FAS : 
Abſtrufe and myſtick thoughts you muſt expreſs | 
With painful care, but ſeeming eafineſs; 
For truth ſhines brighteſt through the plaineſt 


| dreſs, Roſcommon. 
4. Reſt; tranquillity; eaſe; freedom from 
ain, 6 | 
think the reaſon I have aſſigned hath a great 
intereſt in that reſt and eaſineſs we enjoy when 
aſleep. Ray. 
EAST. 2. /. [eope, Saxon; heos, Erſe.] 
1. The quarter where the ſun riſes: oppo- 
' ſite to the weſt. 
They counting forwards towards the eaff, did 
allow 180 degrees to the Portugals eaſtward. 
a ; Abbot. 
2. The regions in the eaſtern parts of the 
world. 5 
| I would not be the villain that thou thinkeſt 
For the whole ſpace that 's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich e ta boot. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
The gorgeous c, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on her kings barbarick, pearl and gold. 
| Milton, 
Ea'STER. nn, /. [earrne, Saxon; oofter, 
Dutch.] The day on which the oe 
tian church commemorates our Saviour's 
reſurrection. 
Didſt thou not fall out with a taylor for wear- 
ing his new doublet before Eaſſer? Shakſpeare. 
Victor's unbrother-like heat towards the eaſt- 
ern churches, in the controverſy about Zaſter, 
fomented that dierence into a ſchiſm, 
Decay «of Piety, 
EA'sTERLING. n. .. [from eaft.] 
I. A native of ſome country eaitward to 
another, 
He oft in battle vanquiſhed 
Thoſe ſpoilful, rich, and ſwarming Ea/erlings, 


Spenſer, 


| 


2. A ſpecies of waterfowl. 
Ea'STERLY. adj. [from eaft.] 


1. Coming from the parts toward the eaſt. 
When the eaſterly winds or breezes are kept 
off by ſome high mountains from the vallies, 
whereby the air, wanting motion, doth become 
exceeding unhealthful. Raleigh, 
2. Lying toward the eaſt, 
Theſe give us a view of the moſt eafterly, ſouth- 
erly, and weſterly parts of England, Graunt. 


3. Looking toward the eaſt. | 
Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or 
ſmell, drawn from ſprings with an eaſterly expo- 
ſition. Arouthnot. 
EAa'sTERN. adj. [from caft.] 
1. Dwelling or found in the eaſt ; oriental. 
Like eaftern kings a lazy ſtate they keep. 
Pope. 
Eaſtern tyrants from the light of heaven 
Seclude their boſom ſlaves. Themſon. 
2, Lying or being toward the eaſt. 
The eaſtern end of the ifle riſes up in precipices, 
Addiſon. 


| 


3. Going toward the eaſt, 
A ſhip at ſea has no certain method in either 
her caſlern or weltern voyages, or even in her leſs 
diſtant ſailing from the coafts, to know her 


weſtward, as can eaſily be known in any clear 
day or night how much ſhe is gone northward or 
ſouthward. | Addiſon, 


4. Looking toward the caſt, 
Tn' angel caught 
Our ling'ring parents, and to th” eaſtern gate 
Led them direct. Milton. 


Ea'sTWARD. adv, [eaſt and toward. 
Toward the caſt. 


than the ſun, gets eaf{ward out of his rays, and 
appears when the ſun. is ſet, 
What thail we do, or where direct our flight ? 
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nd 


longitude, or how much ſhe is gone eaſtward or | 


The moon, which performs its motion ſwiſter | 


Brown, | 
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Faftward, 28 far as I could caft my fight, 
From op'ning heav'ns, I ſaw deſcending light. 


Drydeny 
Ea'sy. adj. [ from ea/e.] 
1. Not difficult. 

The ſervice of God, in the ſolemn aſſembly 
of ſaints, is a work, though eaſy, yet withal very 
weighty, and of great reſpect. Hooker. 

How much is it in every one's power to make 
reſolutions to himſelf, ſuch as he may keep, is 
eaſy for every one to try. 

ot cau ing difficulty. 

The whole iſland was probably cut into ſeveral 

eaſy aſcents, and planted with variety of palaces. 
. Aadiſon on Italy. 
uiet; at reſt; not haraſſed; unmo- 


leſted; ſecure; not anxious. 

Thoſe that are eaſy in their conditions, or their 
minds, refuſe often to enter upon publick charges 
or employment, Temple. 

Keep your thoughts eaſy and free, the only 
temper wherein the mind is capable of receiving 
new informations, Lc. 

A marriage of love is pleaſant, a marriage of 
intereſt eaſy, and a marriage where both meet 
happy. Addiſon's Spefator, 

When men are eaſy in their circumſtances, 
they are naturally enemies to innovations, 

Addiſon's Frec holder. 

A man ſhould direct all his fludies and endea- 
vours at making himſelf eaſy now, and happy 
hereafter. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 

We plaibly feel whether at this inſtant we are 
eaſy or uncaſy, happy or miſerable, Smalridge, 

ree from pain. 
Bold adventure to diſcover wide 
That diſmal world, if any clime perhaps 
Might yield them eca/ter habitation. Milton, 

Pleaſure has been the bus'neſs of my life, 
And every change of fortune eaſy to me, 

Becauſe I ftili was eaſy to myſelf, ' Drydens. 

5. Complying; unreſiſting; credulous. 
Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 

Win me into the eaſy hearted man, 

And hug him into ſnares, Miltos., 
With ſuch deceits he gain'd their eaſy hearts, 
Too prone to credit his perfidious arts. Drydens 
The kindeſt father I have ever found him, — 

Eaſy and good, and bountcous to my wiſhes. 
Addiſon's Catts 


3. 


4. 


6. Ready ; not unwilling. 
Pity and he arc one; 
So merciful a king did never live, 
Loth to revenge, and ca to forgive. 
7. Free from want of more. 
They ſhould be allowed each of them ſuch a 
rent as would make them eaſy. $wift. 
8, Not conſtrained ; not tormal. | 
Thoſe move ea that have learn'd to dance, 
Popes, 


Dryden, 


Praiſe the ea/y vigour of a line, 
Where Deniam's ſtrength, and Walicr's ſweet» 
neſs join, Pope, 
To EAT. v. à. preterit ate, or tat: 
part. eat, or eaten. | etan, Saxon; Yang 
Gothick ; eich, Erfſe. ] 
1. To devour with the mouth. 

Locuſts ſhall eat the rehdue of that which is 
eſcaped from the hail, and thall ca every tree 
which groweth. Exodus, 

Other ſtates cannot be accuſed for not ſtaying 
for the firſt blow, or for not accepting Poly mphe- 
mus 's courteſy, to be the laſt that ſhall be eatcx ups 

Bacon s War with Spain, 

Even wormwood, eat with bread, will not bite 

becauſe it is mixed with a great quantity cf ſpittle, 
Arbut hnot on Aliments | 


2. To conſume; to corrode, 

Thou beſt of gold art worſt of gold; 
Others leis hne 1a carrat 13 more precious, 
Preſerving life in med'cine potable : 

But thou, moſt fine, moſt honbur'd, moſt re- 
nown', 
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Haſt eat thy bearer up, Shaxſpeart's Henry u. 


— 
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They entail a ſecret curfe upon their eftates, 
which does either inſenſibly waſte and conſume 
it, or cat out the heart and comfort of it. 


Tillotſon. 
Eating cares, 
- Lydian airs, Milton, 
There ariſes a neceſſity of keeping the furface 
even, either by preſſure or eating medicines, that 
the eminence of the fleſh may not reſiſt the fibres 
of the ſkin in their tendency to cover the wound, 
Sharp's Surgery. 
3. To ſwallow back; to retract, This is 
only uſed of a man's word. 
They cannot hold, but burſt out thoſe words, 
which afterwards they are forced to ear. 
Hakewi!l on Providence, 
Credit were not to be loſt 
B' a brave knight errant of the poſt, 
That cats, pertidiouſly, his word, 
And ſwears his ears through a two inch board. 


Hudibras, 
To Ear. v. u. 


1. To go to meals; to take meals; to 
feed. 

He did eat continually at the king's table. 

2 Samuel, 

And when the ſcribes and phuriſees ſaw bim 

eat with publicans and finners, they ſaid unto 

his diſciples, How is it that he catef with pub- 

licans and finners ? Matthew. 


3. To take food. 


He that will not -at till he has a demonſtration 
that it will nouriſh him, be that will not ſtir *till 
ke inſallibly knows the buſineſs he goes about 
will ſuccced, will have little elſe to do but fit fill 
and periſh. Locke. 


3. To be maintained in food, 
Phe righteous eazeth to the ſatisfying of his 

ſoul, but the belly of the wicked ſhall want. 
Proverbs, 

Thou art paſt the tyrant's ſtroke; 

Care no more to cloath and eat. 
But, thanks to my indulgent flars, I eat, 
Lince I have found the ſecret to be great, 


4. To make way by corroſion. 
The plague of fin has even altered his nature, 
and eaten into his very eſſentials. 
A prince's court eats. too much into the jncome 


of a poor ſtate. Addiſon's Italy. 
Ea'TABLE. adj. [from eat,] That may 
be eaten. 


' Ea'TABLE. n. /. Any thing that may be | 


catens 


If you all ſorts of perſons would engage, 
Suit well your eatables to ev'ry age. 


EA“TER. n. /. [from eat.] 
1. One that eats any thing. 
The Ciribees and the Cannibals, almoſt all, 
are caters of man's fleſh. Abbet. 
A knave, a raſcal, an eater of broken meats. 
| Shakſpeare. 


Tf the taſte of this fruit maketh the eaters like | 


gods, why remaineſt thou a beaſt? Brown, 
Ass if the letus grew only here, the virtue of 
whoſe fruit is to cauſe in the eaters an oblivion of 
all other ſoils, Howe]. 


2. A corroſive. 


EAT H. adj. [eað, Saxon.] Eaſy; not | 


difficult, An old word. 
Where eaſe abuunds, it 's eatk to do amiſs, 
Fairy Queen. 


What works not beauty, man's relenting |. 


mind 
Is eaih to move with plaints and ſhews of woe. 
Fairfax. 
The way was ftrait and car/. Fairfax: 


Earth. adv. [from the adjective.] Ea- 
ſily. An old word. | 
Who hath the world not try'd, 
Trom the right way full cath may wander wide. 


Hul ber. l'; Tale. 


4 


Shakſp. Cymb, | 


Prior. | 


South, | 


King a N 


| Uſher'd with a ſhower ſtill, 


3 


E BB 
EA“ TIxonOUsE. 1. . [cat and Bouſe.] A 
houſe where proviſions are ſold ready 
dreſſed. 
An hungry traveller ſtept into an eatinghouſe 
for his dinner. a L'Eftran je 
EAVES. n. /. [epepe, Saxon.] The 
edges of the roof which overhang the 
houſe, 
s Every night he comes 
With muſick of all forts, and ſongs compos'd 
To her unworthineſs: it nothing ſteads us 
To chide him from our eaves; for he perſiſts, 
As if his life lay on't. Shakſpeare- 
His tears run down his beard, like winte: 
drops : 
From eaves of reeds, Shakſpeare's Tempe. 
If in the beginning of winter the drops of the 
cats of houſes come more flowly down than 
they uſe, it portendeth a hard and froſty winter. 
Bacon, 


When the guſt hath blown his fill, 

Ending on the ruſtling leaves, 

With minute drops from off the eaves. . Milton. 

The icicles hang down from the eaves of 

houſes. Woodward. 
To EA'VESDROP. v. a. [eaves and drop.] 

To catch what comes from the eaves ; 

in common phraſe, to liſten under win- 

dows. 


EA'VESDROPPER, 2. / [eaves and drop. 
A liſtener under windows; an inſidious 
liſtener, 


Under our tents I'll play the eveſcropper, 
To hear if any mean to ſhrink from me. 


| Shakſpeare. | 
EBB. n. /. [ebba, epplod, Saxon; edbe, 
Dutch. ] 


oppoſed to flow. 

The clear ſua on his wide wat'ry glaſs 
Gaz'd hot, and of the freſh wave largely drew, 
As after tlarſt; which made their flowing ſhcink 
From ſtanding lake to tripping cbb, that ſtole 
With ſoft foot tow'rds the deep. Milton, 

Hither the ſeas at ſtated times reſort, 

And ſhove the loaden veſſels into port: 
Then with a gentie ebb retire again, 
And render back their cargo to the main. 
Addiſon on Italy, 


2, Decline; decay ; walte, | 
You have finiſhed all the war, and brought all 
things to that low ebb which you ſpeak of. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
This tide of man's life, after it once turneth 
and declineth, ever runneth with a perpetual ebb 
and falling ſtream, but never floweth again. 
Raleigh's Hiftery. 
Thus a'l the treaſure of our flowing years, 
Our ebb of life for ever takes away. ' Roſcommon, 
The greateſt age for poetry was that of Auguſ- 
tus Cæſar, yet painting was then at its loweſt 
ebb, and perhaps ſculpture was alſo declining. 
Dr den. 
Near my apartment let him pris'ner be, 
That I his hourly cs of life may ſee, Dryden. 
Whatis it he aſpires to ? 
Is it not this? To ſhed the ſiow remains, 
His laſt poor ebb of blood in your defence, 
Aliſon's Cate. 
To EBB. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1; To flow back toward the ſea; oppoſed 
to flow. 
Though my tide of blood 
Hath proudly flow'd in vanity tili now, 
Now it doth turn aud & back to the ſea, 
Siat/peare, 
From thence the tide of fortune left theic thore, 
And ebb'd much faſter than it Zow'd before. 
Dryaen's Ancid, 
2. To decline; to decay; to waſte, 
Well, I am ſtanding water: 
I'll teach yy h. to flow. 


1. The reflux of the tide toward the ſea ; | 


| , 


ECC 
bo fo: to &b | 
Hereditary Goth inftrufts me. Sfalkſp. TeMpeh. 


But oh, he ebbs/ the ſmiling waves decay | 
For ever lovely ſtream, for ever fiay! Halifax, 


EBEN. ). . [ebenus, Latin.] A hard, 
E'Box, heavy, black, valuable wood, 
E'Boxy. ) which admits a fine gloſs. 


If the wood be very hard, as ebony, or lignum 
vitæ, they are to turn: they uſe not the ſame 
tools they do for (oſt woods. Moxon, 

Ott by the winds extin& the ſignal lies, 

Ere night has half roll'd round her eben throne. 
Gay, 
EBRIETY, u. f. [ebrictas, Latin.] Druu- 
kenneſs; intoxication by ſtrong liquors. 

Bitter almonds, as an antidote againſt ebr/ety, 
hath commonly failed, Brown's Vul. Err, 


EBRILLADE. n. . [French.] A 
check of the bridle which a horſeman 


* a horſe, by a jerk of one rein, when 
e refuſes to turn. | 


EBn1o'sITY., n. /. [ebriofitas, Latin. 
Habitual drunkenneſs. 
That religion which excuſeth Noah in ſurpriſal, 

will neither acquit ebriofity nor ebriety in their 
intended perverſion. rown, 


B 
EBULL1'TION. n. h. [ebullio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of boiling up with heat. 
2. Any inteſtine motion. 

The diſſolution of gold and filver diſagree; ſo 
that in their mixture there is great chullition, 
darkneſs, and, in the end, a precipitation of a 
black powder, Bacon, 
Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition 
with noiſe and emication; as alſo a crafſe and 
fumid exhalation, cauſed from the combat of 
the ſulphur of iron with the acid and nitrous 
ſpirits of aqua fortis. Brewn's Ful. Err. 


3. That ſtruggling or efferveſcence which 
ariſes from the mingling together any 
alkalizate and acid liquor; any inteſtine 
violent motion of the parts of a fluid, 
occaſioned by the ſtruggling of particles 
of different properties. Quincy. 


When aqua fortis, or ſpirit of vitriol, poured 
upon filings of iron, diſſolves the filings with a 
gicat heat and eb///tion, is not the heat and 
ebullition effected by a violent motion of the 
parts; and does not their motion argue, that the 
acid parts of the liquor ruſh towards the parts of 
the metal with violence, and run forcibly into 
its pores, *till they get between its outmoſt par- 
ticles and the main maſs of the metal? Newton, 

A violent cold, as well as heat, may be pro- 
duced by this ebrllition ; for if ſal ammoniack, 
or any pure volatile alkali, diſſolved in water, 
be mixed with an acid, an ebu/litior, with a 
greater degree of cold, will enſue. Arbuthnet, 

ECCENTRICAL. = [ eccentricus, 

ECCE'NTRICK. atin. J 

1. Deviating from the centre. 

2. Not having the ſame centre with another 
circle: ſuch circles were ſuppoſed by the 
Ptclemaick philoſophy. 

Aſtronomers, to ſolve the phenomena, framed 
to their conceit cccentrices and epicycles, and a 
wonderful engine of orbs. Bacsn, 

Tuitner bis courſe he bends 
Through the calm ſrmament; bur up or down, 
By centiick or ccc / ict, hard to tell, Milton. 
They build, unbuild, contrive, 
To ſave appearanc-'s : they gird the ſphere 
With centrick and eccentriet, ſeribbl'd o'er, 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton, 

Whence 1s it that planets more all one and the 
ſame way in orbs concentrick, while comets 
move all manner of ways in erbs very eccentric ? 

Newton's Optiche, 

3. Not terminating in the ſame point ; 

not dircQed by the lame principle. 


between the focus and the centre of the 


Eccorro'ticks. n./. [L and xiwm@] 


ECH 


Whatſoever affairs paſs ſuch a man's hands, 


he crooketh them to his own ends; which muſt | 


needs be often eccentrick to the ends of his maſter. 
9 Bacon's Eſſays. 
4+ Irregular ; anomalous; deviating from 
ſtated and conſtant methods. 
This motion, like others of the times, ſeems 
eccentrick and irregular. King Charles. 
A character of an ecc-ntrich virtue, is the more 
exact image of human life, becauſe it is not 
wholly exempted from its frailties. Dryden. 
Then from whate'er we can to ſenſe produce, 
Common and plain, or wond'rous and abſtruſe, 
From nature's conſtant or eccent» ict laws, 
The thoughtful ſoul this gen'ral inference draws, 
That an effect muſt preſuppoſe a cauſe, Prior, 
EccenTarr'ciTy. 2. / {from eccentrick. ] 
1. Deviation from a centre. 
2. The ſtate of having a different centre 


from another circle. 

In regard of eccentricity, and the epicycle 
wherein it moveth, the motion of the moon is 
unequal, Brown. 

By reaſon of the ſun's eccentricity to the earth, 
and vbliquity to the equator, he appears to us to 
move unequally. Halder. 

3. Excurſion from the proper orb. 

The duke at his return from his eccentricity, for 
ſo 1 account -favourites abroad, met no good 
news. Wetton, 


4. Eccentricity of the earth is the diſtance 


earth's elliptick orbit. Harris. | 
Ecchy'mosis. n. ſ. [wyruwoy] Livid) 

ſpots or blotches in the ſkin, made by | 

extravaſated blood. Quincy. 


Ecchymofis may be defined an extravaſation of 
the blood in or under the ſkin, the Kin remaining 


whole, Wiſeman. 
Laxations are accompanied with tumour and 
ecchyms/rs. Wiſeman. : 


ECCLESIA'STICAL. 7 adj. [eccfiafli- 
ECCLESIA'STICK. cus, Latin. ] 
| Relating to the church; not civil. 

Is diſcipline an eccl:fraftical matter or civil? If 
an ecc/efraftical, it mult belong to the duty of the 
miniſters. Hooker. 

Clergymen, otherwiſe little fond of obſcure 
terms, yet in their ſermons are liberal of thoſe 
which they find in ecclefraftical writers. Swift. 

A church of Englandman has a true veneration 
for the ſcheme eſtabliſhed among us of ccclefraſ- 
#:ck government. Swift, 


Eccrexa'sTiICK. n. f. [from the adjec- 
tive.] A perſon dedicated to the miniſ- 


tries of religion. 
The ambition of the eccl:fiafticts deſtroyed the 


purity of the church. Burnet's Theury. 


Such medicines as gently pnrge-the bel- 
ly, ſoas to bring away no more than the 
natural excrements lodged in the inteſ- 
tines. 8 
: The body ought to be maintained in its daily. 
excretions by ſuch means as are eccoprotech, 
Harvey on the Plague. 
Ecnina'ts. adi. [from echinus, Lat.] 
EcniNa'TED. Briſtled like a hedge- 
hog ; ſet with prickles. 
An «hinated pyrites in ſhape approaches the 
echinat:d cryſtalline balls. JHodwardon Fi 
E'CHINUS. n. ſ. [ Latin. ] 
1. A hedge-hog. : 
2. A ſheknſh Tet with prickles. | 
3. [With botaniſts. The prickly head, 
cover of the ſeed, or-top of any plant. 
4. [In architecture.] A member or orna- 
ment, taking its name from the roughneſs 


rind of a cheſtnut, and not unlike the 
thorny coat of a hedge-hog. 

This ornament is uſed by modern architects in 
cornices of the Ionick, Corfnthian, and Com- 
poſite orders; and generally ſet next to the aba- 


cus, being carved with anchors, darts, and ovals 
or eggs. Harris. 
ECHO. . /,. [;xw; echo, Latin, ] N 
1. Echo was ſuppoſed to have been once a 
nymph, who pined into a ſound for love 
arciſſus. 
The 8 myrtle may teach th' unfortunate 
C49 
In theſe woods to reſound the renowned name 
of a goddeſs. Sidney. 
2. The return or repercuſſion of any ſound. 
The ſound, filling great ſpaces in arched 
lines, cannot be guided; therefore there hath 
not been any means to make artificial cc 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. The ſound returned. 
Babbling echo mocks the hounds, 


Replying ſhrilly to the well-tun'd horns, 1 


As if a double hunt were heard at once. 
Shakſpeare, 
"Wilt thou hunt? 
Thy hounds ſha!l make the welkin anſwer them, 
And fetch fhrill eckces from their hollow earth. 
Chabſpeare. 
O woods, O fountains, hillocks, dales and 
bow*'rs ! 
With other ech late I taught your ſhades ; 
To anſwer, and reſound far other ſong! Milton. * 
To you I mourn, nor to the deaf I fing; 
The woods ſhall anſwer, and the echo ring. 
Pope. 
'Tis-not enough no harſhneſs gives offence 4 
The ſound muſt. ſeem an eco. to the ſenſe, Pope. 


To Echo. v. n. 
1. To reſound; to give:therepercuſſion of 
a voice. 
At the parting 
All the church ech. Shakſp. Taming-of Shrew. 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia 


ſounds ; 
Delia each cave and ecleing rock rebounds. 


Pope. 
2. Tobe ſounded back. 
Hark, how the ſound diſturbs imperious 
Rome ! 
Shakes her proud hills, and rolls from dome to 
dome 
Her mitr*d princes hear the echoing noiſe, 
And, Albion, dread thy wrath and awful voice. 
Blackmore. 


To E'cxo. v. 4. To ſend back a voice; 


to return what has been uttered. 
Our ſeparatiſts do but echo the ſame note. 
Decay Piety. 
With peals of ſhouts the Tyrians praiſe the 


ſong; 

Thoſe peals are eck;'d by the Trojan throng. 
Dryden's Auneid. 

One great death defurms the dreary ground; 

The eche'd woes from diſtant rocks — 
rior. 


ECLAIRCI'SSEMENT. . (. [French] 
Explanation ; the act of clearing up an 


affair by verbal expoſtulation, | 
The eclairciſſement ended in the diſcovery of the 
- "informer, Clarendon. 


ECLAT. n. . [French.] Splendour; 


ſhow ; luſtre. 


prize, and eat of Homer's battles, than that 
artificial manner of gaging his heroes by each 
other. Pope's Efſay on Homer 


EcLie'cTICK. adj. [ ixixlix>-.] Selecting; 
chooſing at will, 


Cicero was of the eclefick ſect, and choſe out 
of cach ſuch poſitions as came neareſt truth. 


Nothing more contributes to the variety, ſur- |. 


of the carving, reſembling the prickly | 


Hatrts on the Md. 


E CL 
Ecrx uA. #./. [i and xixy.] A form 
of medicine made by the incorporation 
of oils with ſyrups, and which is to be 
taken upon a liquorice ſtick, Quincy, 
ECLTIPSE. 1. J. Lid is.] 
1. An obſcuration of the luminaries of 
heaven: the ſun is eclipſed by the inter- 
vention of the moon; the moon by the 
interpolition of the earth. The word 
originally fignifies departure from the 
place, to which Milton alludes. 
Sips of yew, | 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipſe, Shakſpeare, 
Planets, planct-ftruck, real eclip/* 
Then ſuffer'd. Milton's Paratiiſe Loft, 
So though the ſunwictorious be, 
And from a dark eclipſe ſet free, 
The influence, which we fandly fear, 
Afidts our thoughts the following year. Waller. 
An eclipſe of the moon is when the atmoſphere 
of the caith, between the fun and the moon, 
hinders the light of the ſun & om falling upon and 
being reflected by the moon: if the light of the 
ſun is kept off from the whole body of the moon, 
it is a total cc/ipſe ; if from a part only, it is a par- 
tial one. L:cke. 
2. Darkneſs; obſcuration. | 

All the poſterity of our firſt parents ſuffered 
a perpetual cc e of ſpiritual life, Raleigh, 

Experience we have of the vanity of human 
glory, in our ſcatterings and ec/ipſes. Ming Ch. 

To EcLir'ess. v. a. [from the noun. | 
1. To darken a luminary. 
Let the ec/ipſe4 moon her throne reſign. 
Sandys, 

Now if the carth were flat, the dark'ned moon 

Would ſeem to all echips'd as well as one. Creech, 
2. To extinguiſh; to put out. | 

Then here I take my leave of thee, fair ſon, 

Born to eclipſe thy life this afternoon, Shak/p, 
3. To cloud; to obſcure. 
They had'ſeen tokens of more than common 
greatneſs, howſoever now eclipſed with fortune. 
| Sidney, 
Praiſe him to his father: 
—Let the prince's glory 
Seem to eclipſe, and caft a cloud on his. 
Denham”, Sopky. 

Let other muſes write his proſp'rous fate, 

Of conquer'd nations tell, aud kings reftor'd ; 

But mine ſhall ſing of his ec/ips'deſtate, 
Which, like the ſun's, more wonders does afford. 

Dryden, 

He deſcended from his Father, and ec/ip/ed the 

glory of his divine majeſty with a veil of fleſh. 
Calamy's Sermens, 
4. To diſgrace. 

She told the king, that her huſband was 
eclipſed in Ireland by the no-countenance his 
majeſty had ſhewed towards him. Clarendon, 

Another now hath to himſelf engroſs'd 
All pow'r, and us ec/ips'd, Milton's Par. Loft. 


EcL1'PTICX. 3. /. [ixunrinoc.] A great 
circle of the ſphere, ſuppoſed to be drawn 
through the middle of the zodiack, and 
making an angle with the equinoctial, in 
the points of Aries and Libra, of 239. 
30/. which is the ſun's greateſt declina- 
tion. This is by ſome called via ſolis, 
or the way of the ſun, becauſe the ſun, 
in his annual motion, never deviates from 
this line. This line is drawn on the 
globe: but in the new aſtronomy the 
ecliptick is that part among the fixed ſtars, 
which the earth appears to deſcribe to 
an eye placed in the ſun, as in its annual 
motion it runs round .the ſun from weſt 
to eaſt, If you ſuppoſe this circle to be 
divided into twelve equal parts, they will 
be the twelve ſigns. Harris. 


ECO 


All fars that have their difiance from the | 


ecliptick northwards not more than twenty-three 
degrees and a half, may, in progreſſion of time, 
have declination ſoutlward, and move beyond 
the equator, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The terraqueous globe had the ſarae fite and 
poſition, in reſpect of tae ſun, that it now hath : 
its axis was not parallel to that of the ecliprict, 
but inclined in like manner as it is at preſent, 


Wosdward's Natural Hiftery. 


You muſt conceive an imaginary plane, which, 
paſſing: through the centre of 'the ſun and the 
earth, extends itſelf on all ſides as far as the fir- 
mament : this plane is called the ecliptich, and in 
this the centre of the carth is perpetually carried, 
without any deviation. Bentley. 

Ec“ ric. adj. Deſcribed by the eclip- 
tick line. 

The earth's rotation makes the night and day; 
The ſun revolving through th' ecliptick way, 
Effects the various ſeaſons of the year. 

. Blackmore. 
E'cLocGue. n. / Jour > A paſtoral 
poem, ſo called becauſe Virgil called his 
paſtorals eclogues. 

What exclaiming praiſes Baſilius gave this 
eclogue any man may gueſs, that knows love is 
better than ſpeRacles to make every thing ſeem 
great, Sidney. 

It is not ſufficient that the ſentences be briet, 


the whole eclaguc ſhould be ſo too. Pepe. | 
Econo'MICK. c 
* = im [/] m . 
Ecoxno'MICAL. adj. (from economy.] 


1. Pertaining to the regulation of a houſe- 
hold. 
Her quiek'ning power in every living part, 
Doth as a nurſe, or as a mother ſerve; 
And doth employ her cconomick art, 
And. buſy care, her houſehold to preſerve, 
Davies. 
In economical affairs, having propoſed the 


government of a family, we conſider the proper | 
Watts. . 


means to effect it. 
2. Frugal, 

Some are ſo plaialy economical, as even to de- 

fare that the ſeat be well watercd, and wall 

ſwelled. Wattor” s Architect. 


ECO'NOMY, un. 7. LI. This 
word is often written, from its derivation, 
economy; but æ being no d phthong in 
Engliſh, it is placed here with the au- 
thorities for different orthography. ] 

1. The management of a family; the go- 
vernment of a houſehold. 

By St. Paul's economy the heir differs nothing 
from a ſervant, while he is in his minority; ſo a 
ſervant ſhould differ nothing from a child in the 
ſubſtantial part. Taylor, 

2. Diſtribution of expence. 


Particular ſums are not laid out to the greatelt | 


advantage in his economy; but are fometimes 


ſuffered to run waſte, while he is only cateful of | 


the main. : Dryden. 
3. Frugality ; diſcretion of expence; lau 
dable parſimony. 

I have no other notion of eco:55:;y, than that it 
is the parent of liberty and calc. Swift, 

4. Diſpoiition of things; regulation, 

All the divine and infinit-ly wite ways of 
economy that God cold uſe towards a ration 
ereature,. oblige mankind to that courſe of living 
which is moſt agreeable to our nature. Hammond, 

5. The diſpoſition or arrangement of any 


work. 

In the Greek poets, as in Plautus, we ſee the 
economy and diſpoſition of poems better obſerved 
than in Terence, Ben Jonſas. 

If this economy muſt be obſerved in the minuteſt 
parts of an epick poem, what ſoul, though sent 
into the world with great advantages ot nature, 
cultivated with the liberal arts and ſciences, can 
be ſufficient to inform the body of ſo great a 
work? Dryden's Dedication tot AEncid. 


LY 


6. Syſtem of matter; diſtribution of every 
thing active or paſſive to its proper place. 
; Theſe the ſtiainers aid, 

That by a conſtant ſeparation made, 

They may a due econmy maintain, 


Exclude the noxious parts, the good retain. 
Blackmore. 
EcynrA'CTICKs. a. /. [iz and Dedr1u.] 
Such medicines as render tough humours 
more thin, ſo as to promote their diſ- 
charge. Quincy. 
Procure the blood a free courſe, vent lation, 
and tiantpiration, by ſuitable purges and ecphrac- 
tick medicines. 
E'CSTACY. n. /. [Pep aoce ] 
1. Any paſſion by which the thoughts are 
abſorbed, and in which the mind is for 
a time loſt. | 
Follow them ſwifily 
And hinder them from what this ecftacy 
May now- provoke them to. Shakſp. Tempeſt. 
T may be 
No longer joy there, but an ecfacy, Surkling. 
Whether what we call ea be not dreaming 
N 4 
| 
| 


— — —— — 


bo mt 


with our eyes open, I leave to be examined. 

Lecke. 

2. Exceſſive joy; rapture. | 

O, love, be moderate! ally thy ecfacy / 
Shalſpeare. 
| The religious pleaſure of a well-diſpoſed mind 
moves gently, aud therefore conftaatly : it does 
not affect by rapture and erfacy ; but is like the 


A pleaſure which no language can expreſs ;; 
An ecftacy, that mothers only feel, 
Plays round my heart. Philips* Diftreft Mother. 


3- Enthuſiaſm; exceſſive elevation and ab- 
ſorption of the mind. 
We 2 me well, and oft would beg me 
ing; 
Which when did, he on the tender graſs 
Would fit, and harken even to ecftacy. Milton. 
4. Exceſſive grief or anxiety. This is not 
now uſed. | 


air 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent ſorrow 
ſeems 
A moderu ecftacy, $h.itſpeare*'s Macheth. 
Better be with the dead, 
Than on the torture of the mind to lie 
In reſtleſs ecacy. Shatſpeare's Macbeth, 


5. Madneſs; diſtraction. This ſenſe is 


not now in ule. 

Now ſee that noble and moſt ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jangled out of tune, and harſh, 
That unmatch'd form, and feature of blown 

youth, | | . 

Blaſted with ec/acy. Shatſpeare's Ian et. 

E'csras ED. adj. [from ecftacy. ] Raviſh- 
ed; filled with enthuſiaſm, 


| Theſe are as common to the inanimate things 
as to the moſt ef Eee ſoul upou earth, Nerves. 


EcsTA'TICAL, 1 
wed adj. [ eepaline;.] 


— 


EcsTa'TioR. 
1. Raviſhed; rapturous ; elevated beyond 


the uſual bounds of nature. 

There doth my ſoul in noly viſion fit, 
In penſive trance, and anguiſh, and ecftatich fit. 
: Milten. 
When one of them, after an ecf.utical manner, 
fell down before an angel, ne was ſeverely re- 
buked, and bidden to worſhip God. S7 fect, 
In trance eat iet may thy pang be drown'd; 
Bright clouds deſcend, and angels watch thee 
round. Pope 

2. Raiſed to the higheſt degree of joy. 


To gain Peſcennius one employs his ſchemes ; 


* One graſps a Cecrops in ca . dreams, Pope. | 


Harvey. 


pleaſure of health, till and ſober. South,. 
Each delighted, and delighting gives 
| The pleaſing ecflacy which each receives. Prior. 


Sighs and groans, and ſhrieks that rend the | 


E D G 

3. Tending to external objects. This ſenſe 
18, I think, only to be found once, though 
agreeable enough to the derivation. 

find in me a great deal of ecftatical love, 
which continually carries me out to good without 
myſelf, Norris, 

E'ctyee. n. /. [CH.] A copy. 

The complex ideas of ſubitances are efyper, 
copies, but not perfect ones; not adequate. 

Locke, 

E'curts. 2. /. [French ; equue, Latin. ] 
A place covered for the lodging or houſ- 
ing of horſes. 

Epa'ciovs. adj. [edax, Latin.] Eating; 
voracious ; devouring ; predatory ; ra- 
venous; rapacious ; greedy. 

Eva'city. n. /, 33 Latin.] Vo-. 
racity ; ravenouſneſs; greedineſs; rapa- 
city. 

; The wolf is a beaſt of great edacity and digeſ- 
tion; it may be the parts of him comfort the 
wels Bacon, 

To E'DDER. v. a. [probably from edge. ] 
To bind or interweave a fence, Not 
in uſe, 

To add ftrength to the hedge, eder it; which 
is, bind the top of the ſtakes with ſome ſmall 
long poles on each fide. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

E'Dves. n. /. [from the verb.] Such 


fence wood as ĩs· commonly put upon the 
h 


top of fences. Not in uſe. 
In lopping and felling, ſave edder and Rake, 
Thine bedges, as needeth, to mend or to make. 
Tuffer. 
E'DDY. 3. /. Led, backward, again, aud 
ea, water, Saxon.] | 
1. The water that by ſome repercuſſion, or 


oppolite wind, ruus contrary to the main 
ſtream, 

My praiſes gre as a bulruſh upon a ſtream : if 
they fink not, 'tis becauſe they are born up by 
the ſtrength of the current, which ſupports their 
lightneſs ; but they are carried round again, and 
return on the eddy where they firſt began. 

Dryden, 
2, Whirlpool; circular motion. 
The wild waves maſter'd him, and ſuck'd 
him in, | 
And ſmiling ed.ies dimpled on the main. 
Dryden, 

Sv, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th' impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling edd{c: play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away, 

Addiſon's Cats, 
Epp. adj. Whirling; moving circularly. 

And chaff with eddy winds is whirl'd around, 
And dancing leaves are lifted from the ground. 

: Dryden“, Virgil. 

Ep REMA ros E. adj. [3-wa.] Swelling ; 
full of numours: commonly written 
vedematous. 

A ſcryfity obſtructing the glands may be 
watery, .edemarzcſe, and ſchitous, according to 
the viſcoſity of the humour. Arbut/net, 

EvE'NTATED. aaf. [edentatus, Lat.] De- 
prived of teeth. Di, 

EDGE. =. /. [ecxe, Saxon. ] 

1. The thin or entting part of a blade. 

Seize upon Fife; give to the ecge o' ti ſword 
His wife, his babes. Shakjfpeare's Macbeth, 

He that will a good edge win, 

Muit forge tick, and gr.aad thin, Proverd, 

The edge of war, like an ill-ſheathed knife, 
No more ſhail cut lis matter, 

'Tis llander, | 
W hofe c7ge 1s ſharper than the ſword. 


Shakjpoare, 


Skakſp, 

2. A narrow part riſing from a broader. 
Some kharrow their ground over, and then plow 
it upon an cage. 


Mortimer's ILS. 
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5 Brink; margin; extremity. y... 
The rays which paſs very near to the elget of 
any body, arc bent a little by the action of the 
body. Newton's Opticks. 
We have, for many years, walked upon the 
edge of a precipice, while nothing but the lender 
thread of human life has held us from fanking 
into endleſs miſery. > bg! Rogers, 
Yes, the laſt pen for freedom let me draw, 
When truth ſtands trembling on the edge of Fc 
ope. 
4. Sharpneſs of mind; proper diſpoſition 
for action or operation; intenſeneſs of 
deſire. 0 ; 
Give him a further edge, 
And drive his purpoſe iato theſe delights. 
| Shakſpear”s Hamlet. 
Put when long time the wretches thoughts 
| refin'd, 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their working thoughts em- 
ploy'd, 
And that which each invented, all enjoy'd. 
Creech's Manil. 
Silence and ſolitude ſet anedge upon the genius, 
and cauſe a greater application. ryden, 
3. Keenneſs; acrimony of temper. 
Abate the edge of traitors, gracious Lord! 
That would reduce theſe bloody days again. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
6. To /et teeth on EpGE. To cauſe a 
tingling uneaſineſs in the teeth. 
A harſh grating tune ſet/cth the teeth on edge. 
— Bacon. 
To Ence. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To ſharpen; to enable to cut. 
There ſat the rolling her alluring eyes, 
To edge her champion's ſword, and urge my ruin, 


Dryden. 
2. To furniſh with an edge. 
I fell'd along a man of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe ; 
So wond'rous hard, and ſo ſecure of wound, 
It made my ſword, though edg'd with flint, re- 
- bound. Dryden. 
3. To border with any thing; to fringe, 
ö Their long deſcending train, 
With rubies edg d, and ſaphires, ſwept the 
plain. ; Dryden. 
I rid over hanging hills, whoſe tops were edged 
with groves, and whoſe feet were watered with 
winding rivers. Pope. 
4. To exaſperate; to embitter, 
By ſuch reaſonings the ſimple were blinded, 
and the malicious edged. 


Wettan's Life of the Duke of Bucks, 
5. To put forward beyond a line. 


Edging by degrees their chairs forwards, they 


were 4n a-little time got up cluſe to one another. 
Locke. 


To EDGE. v. n. [perhaps from ed, back- 


ward, Saxon.] To move forward againſt 


any power; going cloſe upon a wind, | 
as if upon its ſkirts or border, and ſo | 


failing flow. 
I muſt edge upon a point of wind, 
And make flow way. - Dryden's Clermencs 
EDGED. farticipial adj, | from edge. 
Sharp; not blunt. 


We tiad that ſubtile or edged quantities do pre- | 


vail over blunt ones. Digby en Bedies, 


E'DGELEss. adj, ffrom edge, ) Blunt; 
obtuſe ; unable to cut. | 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeleſs ſword ; deſpair and die. 
Shak ſprare's Richard 111. 
Tucy are edgeleſt weapons it hath to encounter. 
: Decay of Picty. 
. K'DGETOOL. n. ſe [edge and tool] A 
tool made ſharp to eut. 


1. The act of building up man ia the faith; 


0 Our bleſſed Saviour told us, that we muſt ac- 
Hayward. 

He was indigent and low in money, which 
perhaps might have a little edge his deſperation. | 


E 


There muſt be no playing with things ſacred, | 
no jcRing with edges L' Eftrange. 
- Nurſes from heir children Keep * 
Dor ſet. 
I ſhall exerciſe upon ſteel, and its — 
ſorts; and what fort is fitteſt for edgetoo/s, 
which for ſprings. . Moxon. 
E'DGEW1SE. adv. [edge and wiſe.] With 
the edge put into any particular di- 
reQion. 1 
Sdould the flat fide be objected to the ſtream, 
it would be ſoun turned edgewiſe by the force 
of it. | Ray. 
E'DG1NG. n. /. [ſrom edge.] 
1. What is added to any thing by way of 
ornament. NI - 
The garland which I wove for you to wear, 
And border'd with a roſy edging round. Dryden. 
A woman branches out into a long diſſertation 
upon the edging of a petticoat. Aadiſer's Spect. 
2. A narrow lace. 8 
E'piB1e. adj. [from edo, Latin.] Fit 
to be eaten; fit for food. 
Some fleſh is not edible, as horſes and dogs. 
Bacon. 
Wheat and barley, and the like, are made 
either edible or potable by man's art and induſ- 
try. More again Atheiſm. 
Some of the fungus kind, gathered for edib/e 
muſhrooms, have produced a difficulty of breath- | 
ing. Arbuthnot. 
The edible creation decks the board. Prior, 
E'picT. 1. /. [edifum, Latin.] A pro- 
clamation of command or prohibition ; 
a law promulgated. | 
When an abſolute monarch commanded his 
ſubjets that which ſcemeth good in his own 
diſcretion, hath not his edi& the force of a law? 
Hooker. 


| 


The great King of kings 
Hath in the table of his law commanded 
That thou ſhalt do no murder ; will you then 
Spurn at his ediert, and fulfil a man's. Shakſp. 
Severe decrees may Keep our tongues in awe, 
But to our thoughts what edi& can give law ? 
Dryden. 
The miniſters are always preaching, and the 
governours putting out ed/&s, againſt gaming 
and fine cloaths. Addiſon. 


ErirF1ca'TION. n. /. [edificatio, Latin. ] 


improvement in holineſs, | 
count for every idle word, not meaning that 
every word not deſigned for edificaticn, or leſs 
prudent, ſhall be reckoned for a fin, Taylor. | 
2. Improvement; inſtruction, 
| Out of theſe magazines I ſhall ſupply the 
town with what may tend to their cation. 
| Addiſon's Guardian, 
'E'piFice. . /. [edificium, Latin.] A 
fabrick; a building; a ſtructure. 
My love was like a fair houſe built on an— 
other man's ground; ſo that I have loſt my ed'- 
fice by miſtaking the place where I erected it. 


a 


God built 
So ſpacious, and his line ſtretch'd out ſo far, 
That man may know he dwells not in his own ; 
An edifice tov large for him to fill. Miltzn. 
Tue edifize, where all were met to ſee him, 
Upon their heads and on his own he pull'd. 
Milton. 
As Tuſcan pillars owe their original to this 
country, the architects always give them a place 
in cdifices raiſed in Tuſcany. Addiſon on Italy. 
| He mult be an idiot that, cannot diſcern more 


— 


animal than in the moſt elegant edifice, Bentley. 


improves or inſtructs another. 


To EDIFY”. v. a. [edifico, Latin. ] 


2 


Shatfpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor | 


ſtrokes of workmanſhip in the firucture of an | 


EpirtER. 2. / [from edify.] One that | 


_ 
There was a holy chapel edify'd, 
Wherein the hermit won by " 
His holy things each morn and eventide. 
Spenſer, 


* 


Men have edify*d 
A loſty temple, and perfum'd an altar to thy 
on name. b Chapman, 
2, To inſtru; to improve. 

He who ſpeaketh no more than edifieth, is 

undeſeryedly reprehended for much ſpeaking. 
Hooker, 
Men are ed:fied, when either their underſtand- 
ing is taught ſomewhat whereof, in ſuch actions, 
it behoveth all men to confider, or when their 
Rearts are moved with any affect ion ſvitable 
thereunto. Hooker, 

Life is no life, without the bleſiing of a 

friendly and an edifying converſation, ; 
L Eftrange, 

He gave, he taught; and edify'd the more, 

Becauſe he ſhew'd, by proof, twas eaſy to be 

poor. Dryden, 

3. To teach; to perſuade. This is now 
either obſolete or ludicrons, 

You ſhall hardly eh me, that thoſe nations 
might not, by the law of nature, have been 
ſubdued by any nation that had only policy and 
moral virtue. Bacon's Holy War, 

E'viLs. n. /. [edilis, Latin.] The title 
of a magiſtrate in old Rome, whoſe 
office ſeems in ſome particulars to have 
reſembled that of our juſtices of peace, 

The edite, ho! let him be apprehended, 

| Shakſpeares 

EDITION. n. /. [editio, Latin. ] 

1. Publication of any thing, particularly 
of a book. 


This Engliſh editien is not ſo properly a tranſe 
lation, as a new compoſition upon the ſame 
ground, g Burnet. 

8. * Tues : generally with ſome 
reviſal or correcting. 

Theſe are of the ſecond edition, Shakſpeare, 

The bufineſs of our redemption is to rub over 
the defaced copy of the creation, to reprint 
God's image upon the ſoul, and to ſet forth na- 
ture in a ſecond and a fairer edition. South, 

I cannot go fo far as he why publiſhed the laſ 
edition of him. Dryden's Fables, Preface, 

The Code, compoſed haſtily, was forced to 
undergo an emendation, and to come forth in a 
ſecond edition. | Baker, 

E'pitor. n./. [editor, Latin.] Publiſher 
he that reviſes or prepares any work for 
| publication, 
| When a different reading gives us a different 
ſenſe, or a new elegance in an author, the editor 
does very well in taking notice of it. Addifon, 
| This nonſenſe got into all the editions by 2 
miſtake of the ſtage editors. Pope, 


To EDUCATE. v. a. [duco, Latin.] To 


breed; to bring up; to inſtruc youth. 
Their young ſucceſſion all their cares employ z 

| They breed, they brood, inſtruct, and educate, 

Aud make proviſion for the future ſtate, 

Dryden's Virgil, 

Education is worſe, in proportion to the gran- 
deur of the parents: if the whole world were 
under one monarch, rhe heir of that monarch 
would be the woift edrcated mortal fince the 
creation. Swift en Mudern Education. 


Epvuca'tion. 2. /. | from educate.) For- 
mation of manners in youth; the man- 


ner of breeding youth ; nueture. 
| Education and inftruttion are the means, the 
one by uſe, the other by precept, to make our 
natural faculty of reaſon both the better and the 
ſooner to judge rightly between truth and error, 
govd and evil, Hooker, 
g All nations have agreed in the neceſhty oſ a 
et edication, which confiſted in the obſcrv= 
ance of moral duties. S$7wiff, 


— 


| 1. To build. 


1 To EDU'CE. v. a. [educe, Latin.] To 


E F F 
bring out; to extract; to produce from 


a ſtate of occultation. | 

That the world was educed out of the power 
of ſpace, give that as a reaſon of its original: in 
this language, to grow rich, were to educe 


money out of the power of the pocket. Glanv. 

This matter muſt have lain eterually. con fined 
to its beds of earth, were there not this agent to 
etiuce it thence. Waeadward, 


Th' eternal art educes good from ill, 
Grafts on this paſſion our beſt principle. 
Epvu'cT1ON. 3. / [ from educe, 
of bringing any thing into view. 
To EDULCORATE. v. a. [from dulcis, 
Latin.] To ſweeten. A chymical term. 
Epvuicora'TiON. #. /. [from edulcorate. ] 
The act of ſweetening. 
To EEE. v. a. [eacan, ecan, Ican, Saxon; 
cal, Scottiſh ; ech, Erſe.] 
t. To make bigger by the addition of 
another piece. 
2. To ſupply any deficiency. See Ext. 
Hence endleſs penance for our fault I pay; 
But that redoubled crime, with vengeance new, 
Thou biddeſt me to eke. Fairy Queen. 
Ext. n. .. [ol, Saxon; aal, German.] 
A ſerpentine ſlimy fiſh, that lurks in mud. 
Is the adder better than the ce 
Becauſe his painted ſkin contents the eye ? 
Shakſpeare. 
The Cockney put the ee i” th' paſty alive, 
hakſpeare. 
E' rx. adv. Contracted from even, See 
EVEN. 
Says the ſatyr, if you have a trick of blow- 
ing hot and cold out of the ſame mouth, I have 
een done with you. L' Eftrange, 


Err. . /. Commonly written ExT, A 


Pope. 


ſmall lizard. 
E'rFABLE, adj. (font, ee Ex- 
preſſive; utterable; that may be ſpoken. 
- | Dis. 


To Er rA E. v. a. [acer, French. ] 
1. To deſtroy any thing painted, or 


carved. 


2. To make no more legible or viſible; 
to blot out; to ſtrike out. 
Characters on duſt, the firſt breath of wind 
effaces, | Locke. 
It was ordered, that his name ſhould be 
effaced out of all publick regiſters. Addiſen, 
Time, I ſaid, may happily effase 
That cruel image of the king's diſgrace, 
Otway fail'd to poliſh or refine, 
And fluent Shakſpeare ſcarce effac'd a * 
ope. 


Prior, 


3. To deſtroy ; to wear away. 
Nor our admiſſion ſhall your realm diſgrace. 
Nor length of time our gratitude Face. Dryden. 


ErrR'cr. . /. [efefus, Latin. ] 
1. That which is produced by an operat- 
ing cauſe. | 
You may ſee by her example, in herſelf wiſe, 
and of others beloved, that neither folly is the 
cauſe of vehement love, nor reproach the ct. 
: Sidney. 
. Effe@ is the ſubſtance produced, or ſimple 
idea introduced into any ſubject, by the exert- 
ing of power. Locke. 
We ſee the pernicious ect: of luxury in the 
ancient Romans, who immediately found them- 
ſelves poor as ſoon as this vice got footing 
among them. Addifon on Italy. 
2, Conſequence ; event. 
No man, in et, doth accompany witt: 
others, but he learneth, ere he is aware, fome 
geſture, or voice, or falhion. Bacon“: Nat. A. 


faults in it, is, in Sec, to ſay that the authar of 
it is a man. Addifen, 
Vol. I, 


The act 


* 


{| Exre'cTLEss. ach. [from ect.] With- 


To ſay of a celebrated piece that there are 


4 


6. Reality; not mere appearance. 


To ErFFE'CT. v. a. 


meaning. 


P 


E F F 
. Purpoſe ; meaning; general intent. 
b 1 to her bk ror 2 . 
4. Conſequence intended; ſucceſs ; ad- 


vantage. 


Chriſt is become of no efſe# unto you. Gal. 
- He ſhould depart only with a title, the ect 
whereof he ſhould not be poſſeſſed of, before he 
deſerved it, Clarendon, 
The inſtitution has hitherto proved without 
ect, and has neither extinguiſhed crimes, nor 
leſſened the numbers of criminals, Temple. 
5. Completion; perfection. 
Not ſo worthily to be brought to heroical ef- 
fect by fortune or neceſſity, like Ulyſſes and 
Eneas, as by one's own choice and working. 
; Sidney. 
Semblant art ſhall carve the fair efc#, 
And full atchievement of thy great deſigns, 


Prior. 


In ſhew, a marvellous indifferently compoſed 
ſenate eccleſiaſtical was to govern, but in effe# 


one only man ſhould, as the ſpjrit and ſoul of 
the reſidue, do all in all. Hooker. 


State and wealth, the buſineſs and the crowd, 
Seems at this diſtance but a darker cloud ; 
And is to him, who rightly things eſteems, 
No other in effe# than what it ſeems. Denham. 
7. [In the plural. ] Goods; moveables. 
What form of prayer 


Can ſerve my turn? Forgive me my foul mur- 
ther! 


That cannot be, ſince I am ſtill poſſeſt 

Of thoſe effe#s for which I did the murther, 

My crown, mine own ambition, and my queen, 
Shakſpeare. 

The emperor knew that they could not con- 
vey away many of their effects, Addiſon. 

Hale. Latin. ] 

1. To bring to paſs; to attempt with 
ſucceſs; to achieve; to accompliſh as 
an agent. 

Being conſul, I doubt not t' ect 
All that you wiſh, 

2. To produce as a cauſe. 

The change made of that ſyrup into a purple 
colour, was effected by the vinegar. Boyle. 

ErFE'CTIBLE, adi. 2 efect.] — 
formable ; practicable; feaſible. 

That a pot full of aſhes will ſtill contain as 
much water as it would without them, is not 
eſfectible upon the ſtricteſt experiment, Brown, 

ErFe'cT1VE. adj. [from effet.] 


1. Having the power to produce effects; 
eſſicacious; effectual: with of. 
They are not efetive of any thing, nor leave 
no work behind them. Bacon. 
If any myſtery, rite, or ſacrament be effeqive 
of any ſpiritual bleſſings, then this much more, 
as having the prerogative and principality abuve 
every thing elſe. Taylor, 
There is nothing in words and ſtiles but ſuita- 
bteneſs, that makes them acceptable and effec- 
tive, Gtanwille. 
2. Operative; active; having the quality 
of producing effects. 
Nor do they ſpeak properly who ſay that 
time conſumeth all things; for time is not effec- 
tive, nor are bodies deſtroyed by it. Brown, 
3. Producing effeqs; efficient. | 
Whoſoever is an effe&ir'e real cauſe of doing 
his neighbuur wrong is criminal, by what in- 
ſtrument ſoevcr he does it. : 
4. Having the power of operation; ule- 
ful: as, edive men in an army. 
EFFE'CTIVELY., adv. [from effeflive, ] 
Powerfilly ; with real operation, 
This effe&/vely reſiſts the devil, and ſuffers us 
to receive no hurt from him. Taylor. 


Ben Jonſon. 


out effect; impotent; uſeleſs; un- 


Tavor. 
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1 chop off my hands; 
* have they been held up, 

e ſery'd me to edleſt uſe, 
Shakſpeare. 
Eryxz'cToR. n. /. [efefor, Latin.) 
1. He that produces any effect; performer. 
2. Maker; creator. 

We commemorate the creation, and pay wor- 
ſhip to that infinite Being who was the ꝙeclor 


In bootleſs 
And they 


of it, Nerham. 
Errt'CTUAL. adj. [ effefuel, French. ] 
1. Productive of effects; powerful to a 


degree adequate to the occaſion; ope- 
rative ; efficacious. | 
The reading of ſcripture is feral, as well 
to lay even the firſt foundation, as to add de- 
grees of farther perfection, in the fear of God. 
Hooker. 
The communication of thy faith may become 
¶ectual, by the acknowledging of every good 
thing. Philemon, 
2. Veracious ; expreſſive of facts. A ſenſe 
not in uſe, 
Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 
Or elſe conclude my words effeFual. Shakſprare, 


Errg'CTUALLY. adv. [ from effetual.] In 
a manner productive of the conſequence 
intended; efficaciouſly. N 

Sometimes the ſight of the altar, and decen 
preparations for devotion, may compoſe and re* 


cover the wandering mind more ectually than 
a ſermon, South, 


A ſubject of that vaſt latitude, that the ſtrength 
of one man will ſcarcely be ſufficient effe&ually 
to carry it on. vndwwurd, 

To EFFE'CTUATE. v. a. 


Hedluer, Fr.] 
To bring to paſs; to rk 


He found means to acquaint himſelf with a 
nobleman, to whom diſcovering what he was, 
he found him a fit infirument to ꝙectuate his 
deſire. Sidney, 

ErFE'MINACY. n. ſ. [from effeminate.] 

1. Admiſſion of the qualities of a woman; 
ſoftneſs ; unmanly delicacy ; mean ſub- 
miſſion. 

But foul effeminacy held me yok'd 
Her bond ſlave: O indignity, O blot 
To honour and religion ! Milton's Agoniffes, 

2. Laſcivionſneſs ; looſe pleaſure. 

So long as idleneſs is quite ſhat out from our 
lives, all the ſins of wantoaneſs, ſoftneſs, and 
effeminacy are prevented. Tas lar. 

EFFEMINAT E. adj. [efeminatus, Lat.] 

1. Having the qualities of a woman; wo- 
maniſh ; ſoft to an unmanly degree; 
voluptuous; tender; luxurious: of 
perſons, 

The king, by his voluptuce life and mean 
marriage, became Hemixate, and lefs ſenſible of 
honour. Bain. 

2. Reſembling the practice of a woman; 
womaniſh: of tlüngs. 

Aſter the ſlaugliter of 1 many peers, 

Shall we at laſt conclude effeminate peare? SNK. 

From man's ef m.rate ſlackneſs it begins, 
Who thould better hold his place. Aitor. 

The moic eminate and ſoft his life, 
The more his fame to ttrugele to the tcld. 

DA Dryden, 
3. Womanlike ; ſoft without reproach, A 
ſenſe not in uſe. 

As well we xnow your tenderneſs of heart, 
And gentle, kind, efemnate remorſe, Siatſp. 

To EFFE MINATE. v. a. [effeminn, Lat.] 
To make womaniſh; to weaken; to 
emaſculatez to unman, 

When one is ſure it will not corrupt or emi- 
nate childrens minds, and make them fond of 
trifles, I think all things ſhould be contrived 
to their ſatisfaction, Locke 
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To Erre'Minarts. v. 2. To grow wo- 
maniſh; to ſoften; to melt into 
weakneſs, | 
In a ſlothful peace both courage will Ne, 


and manners corrupt. 


The ſtate of one grown womaniſh z the 


tate of one emaſculated or unmanned. 
Vices the hare figured ; not only feneration, 
or uſury, from its fecundity and ſuperfetation, 


but degenerate effemination, Bacon. 
To EFFERVE'SCE. v. n. [efferveſeo, 
Latin.) To generate heat by inteſ 


tine motion. 
The compound ſpirit of nitre, put to oil of 
cloves, will efferveſce even to a flame. Mead. 
ErFERvE'SCENCE. n. . [from efferveo, 
Latin.) The a& of growing hot; 
production of heat by inteſtine motion. 

In the chymical ſenſe, efferveſcence ſignifies 
an inteſtine motion, produced by mixing two 
bodies togtther that lay at reſt before; attended 
ſometimes with a hiſſing noiſe, frothing, and 

_ ebullition, Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

Take chalk, ignite it in a crucible, and then 

PRIN it: put it into ſtrong ſpirit of nitre, till 
t becomes ſweetiſh, and makes no efferveſcence 
upon the injection of the chalk. re to. 

Hot ſprings do not owe their heat to any col- 
luctation or efferveſcence of the minerals in 
them, but to ſubterranean _ or fire. 

Wood ward"s Natural Hiſtory, 
Erre'Ts. adj. [ Hætus, Latin. ] 
t. Barren; diſabled from generation. 

It is probable that females have in them the 
ſeeds of all the young they will afterwards bring 
forth, which, all ſpent and exhauſted, the ani- 
mal becomes barten and efete. Ray. 

In moſt countries the earth would be fo 
parched and effete by the drought, that it would 
afford but one harveſt. Bentley, 

2. Worn out with age. 

All that can be allowed him now, is to re- 
freſh his decrepit, & te ſenſuality, with the hiſ- 
tory of his former life. South. 

EFFICA'CIOUS. adj. [eficax, Latin. ] 
Productive of effects; powerful to pro- 
duce the conſequence intended. 

A glowing drop with hollow'd ſteel 
He takes, and, by one efficacious breath, 

Dilates to cube or ſquare. Philips. 
Errica'ci0UsLY. adv. [from efficacious. m] 
Effectually; in ſuch a manner as to 


roduce the conſequence deſired. 

If we find that any other body ſtrikes effica- 
ciouſly enough upon it, we cannot doubt but it 
will move that way in which the ſtriking body 
impels it. | Digby on Bodies. 

Erricacv. u. /. [from efficax, Latin. ] 
Power to produce effects; production 


of the conſcquence intended. 

Whatſoever is ſpoken concerning the efficacy 
or neccflity of God's word, they tie and reftrain 
only into lermons. Hooker. 

Whether if they had taſted the tree of life be- 
fore that of good and evil, they had ſuffered the 
curſe of mortality; or whether the efficacy of the 
one had not overpowered the penaity of the 
other, we leave it unto God. Brown, 

Efficacy is a power of ſpeech which repreſents | 
a thing, by preſenting tv our minds the lively 
ideas or forms. Peackham. | 

The apoſtle tells us of the ſucceſs and efficacy 
of the goſpel upon the minds of men; and, for 
this reaſon, he calls it the power of God unto 
falvation. Tillotſon, 

The arguments drawn from the goodneſs of 
God, have a prevailing efficacy to induce men to 
repent. ; Rogers. 
from efficio, La- 
tin.] The act of pro- 


ducing effects; agency, 


{ 


EFF 
- The manner of this divine efficiency being far | 
above us, we arc no more able to conceive by 


2 reaſon, than creatures, unreaſonable by their 


enſe are able to apprehend after what mauner we 
diſpuſe and order the courſe of our — 


That they are earried by the manuduction of a 
rule, is evident; but what that regulating Mi- 
. ency ſhould be, is not ealily determined. | 
Glanville, 
Sinning againſt conſcience has no ſpecial pro- 
ductive efficiency of this particular ſort of fin- 
ning, more than of any other. South, 
A pious will is the means to enlighten the un- 
derſtanding in the truth of chriſtianity - upon the 
account of a natural efficiency: a will ſo diſ- 
poſed, will engage the mind in a ſevere ſearch, 
South, 
Gravity does not proceed from the efficiency of 
any contingent and unſtable agents ; being entirely 
owing to the dire& concourſe of the power of the 
Author of nature. Hood wurd. 
ErrieiExr. war io, Latin. ] 
1, The cauſe which makes effects to be 
what they are. 
God, which moveth meer natural agents as 
an efficient only, doth otherwiſe move intel- 
lectual creatures, and eſpecially his holy _ 


r, 

2. He that makes; the effeRor. 
Obſervations of the order of nature carry the 
mind up to the admiration of the great efficient 
of the world. a Hale. 
Ere1'ci1ENT. adj. Cauſing effects; that 

makes the effect to be what it is. 

Your anſwering in the final cauſe, makes me 


believe you are at a lofs for the efficient. 
Collier on Thought. 


To EFFTGIATE. v. a. [efigio, Latin.] 
To form in ſemblance z to image. 
EryriGIAa'TION. 3. /, [from effigiate.] 
The act of imaging, or forming the 
reſemblance of things or perſons. Did. 
EFF1'GIES. | n. /. [ effigics, Laa; effi 
E'FFIGY. is from being in gay. 
Reſemblance ; image in painting or 
ſculpture ; repreſentation ; idea. 

We behold the ſpecies of eloquence in our 
minds, the effgies or actual image of which we 
ſeek in the organs of our heating. Dryden. 

Obſerve thoſe numerous wrongs in effig y, 
The gods have fay'd from the devouring ſea. 

Garth, 
EFFLORE'SCENCE., Ia. , [effloreſco, La- 
ons ER tin. | 
1. Production of flowers. 

Where there is leſs heat, there the ſpirit of 
the plant is digeſted, and ſevered from the 
groſſer juice in effloreſcence, Bacon, 

2. Excreſcencies in the form of flowers. 

Two white ſparry incruftations, with effiore- 


ſcencies in form of ſhrubs, formed by the trick- | 


ling of water. Woodward, 
3. [In phyſick.] The breaking out of 
ſome ee in the ſkin, in diſtem- 
pers called exanthematous; as in the 
meaſles, and the like. Quincy. 
A wart beginneth in the cutis, and ſeemeth to 

be an efloreſcence of the ſerum of the blood, 
| a Wiſeman's Surgery. 
EFFLORE'SCENT. adj. [effloreſco, Latin, ] 
Shooting out in form of flowers. 


Yellow effloreſcent ſparry ineruſt ations on ſtone. 
N Woodward 


EeFLu'tNCE. n. /. [efluo, Latin. ] That | 


which iſſues from ſome other principle. 
Bright Muence of bright eſſence increate. 

Milton 

Theſe ſcintillations are not the aſcenſion of the 

air upon the colliſion of two hard badies, but 

rather the inflammable Muences diſcharged from 


voter. Erruu'via, } 


, 
. 
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From the bright efluence of his deed 
They borrow — — el — 8 
Wir which the lafting lamp they feed, 
Whoſe beams diſpel the damps of envious night, 
234 Prior. 
© . J [from ęſfuo, Lat.] 
EFFLu'vium. hoſe ſmall particles 
which are continually flying off from 
bodies ; the ſubtilty of which appears 
from-their+being able, a long time to- 
gether, to produce very ſenſible effects, 
without any ſenſible diminution of the 
body from whence they ariſe. Quincy. 
If the earth were an clectrick body, and the 
air but the efluvivm thereof, we might believe 
that from attraction, and by effluxion, bodies 
tended to the earth, Brown, 
Neither the earth's diurnal revolution upon 
its axis, nor any magnetick efluvia of the 
earth, nor the air, or atmoſphere, which envi- 
rons the earth, can produce gravity, Woodward. 
If theſe uvia, which do upward tend, 
Becauſe leſs heavy than the air, aſcend ; 
Why do they ever from their height retreat, 
And why return to feek their central ſeat ? 
: Blackmore, 
Errrux. n./. [efluxus, Latin,] | 
t. The act of flowing ont. 
Through the copious flax of matter through 
| theorifice of a deep ulcer, he was reduced to a 
r Harvey, 
1. Effuſion; flow. | 
The firſt eflux of mens piety, after receiving 
of the faith, was the ſelling and conſecrating 
their poſſeſſions. Hammond, 
3. That which flows from ſomething elſe; 


emanation. 


Prime chearer, light ! 
Of all material beings, firſt and beſt ! 
Efflux divine |! T homfon's Summer. 
4- The act of flowing is more properly 
— and that which flows more 
properly eAlux. ; 
To ErFLvu'x. v. n. Lua, Latin.] To rure 
out; to flow away, This is not of- 
ten in uſe; | 
Five thoufaad and ſome odd centuries of 
years are efluxed fince the creation. Boyle. 
EeFLu'xION, n. /. [efluxum, Latin.) 
1. Ihe act of flowing out. | 
By efluxion and atttaction bodies tend to- 
wards the earth, Brown , 
2. That which flows out; effluvium; ema- 
nation, 
There are ſome light efluxions from ſpirit to 


ſpirit, when men are one with another; as from 
body to body. Bacon, 


To Erro'RcE. v. @. [efforcer, French. ] 
1* To force; to break through by vio- 
lence. 
In all that room was nothing to be ſeen, 
But huge great iron cheſts and coffers ſtrong, 
All barr'd with double bonds, that ne'er could 
ween 
Them to efforce by violence or wrong. Fairy Q. 
2. To force; to raviſh; to violate by 
force. 
Then *gan her beauty ſhine as brighteſt ſky, 
And burnt his beaſtly heart t' efforce her chaſtity, 
| Spenſer, 
3. To ſtrain ; to exert with effort or ve- 
hemence. This word 1s not now uſed. 
The palmer lent his car into the noiſe, 
To wheet who called ſo importunely ; 
Again he heard a more efforced voice, 
That bade him come in bafte, Spenſer 


* ErrFO'RM. v. a. [efformo, Lo To 
make in any certain manner; to Mape z 


to faſhion. 
Merciful and gracious, thou gaveſt us being, 


the baches collidcd, Brown, 
7 
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miſing us from nothing, and efſorming us after Errv's g. n. /. [from the verb.] Waſte ;; 


thy own image. Taylor. 
Eryrorma'TION. u. /. [from eform.] The 
act of faſhioning or giving form to. 

Nature begins to ſet upoii her work of or ma- 
tion, More. 

They pretend to ſolve phznomena, and tu 
give an account of the production and efforma- 

. tion of the univerſe. Ray. 

Erron r. . . [efort, French. ] Strug- 
gle; ſtrain; vehement action; labori- 
ous endeavour. 

If, after having gained victories, we had made 
the ſame forts as if we had loſt them, France 
ould not have withſtood us. Adiſon. 

Though the ſame ſun, with all diffufive rays, 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We prize the flronger effort of bis pow'r, 

And always ſet the gem above the * | 
ope. 

Erro'ss10N, n. ſ. [effodio, Latin.] The 
act of digging up from the ground; 
deterration. 

He ſet apart annual ſums for the recovery of 
manuſcripts, the aſſſon of coins, and the pro- 
curing of mummies. Arbuthnct. 


ErFRRA1TABLE. adj. {effroyable, French. ] 


Dreadful ; frightful ; terrible. A word | 


not uſed. 

Peſtilential ſymptoms declare nothing a pro- 
portionate efficient of their efraiable nature but 
_ arſenical fumes, . Harney. 
ErFrrO'NTERY. u. /. [effronterie, French. ] 
Impudence; ſhameleſsneſs; contempt 

of reproach. 
They could hardly contain themſelves within 
one unworthy act, who had effrontery enough to 
commit or countenance it. King Charles, 
Others with ignorance and inſufficiency have 
ſelf-admiration. and effrontery to ſet up them- 
* ſelves. arts. 
A bold man's effrontery, in company with 
women, muſt be owing to his low opinion of 
them, and his high one of himſelf, Clariſſa. 
To Erry'LGE. v. n. [effulgeo, Latin.] 
To ſend forth luſtre or effulgence. 1 
know not that this word is uſed. 
The topaz charms the ſight, | 
Like theſe efſu/ging yellow fireams of light. 
| Sat age. 
Eyxrv'LGENCE. n. f. [effulgeo, Latin.] 
Luſtre; brightneſs; clarity; ſplen- 
dour, 
On thee 
Impreſs'd, th' Hulgence of his glory abides. 


Milton. 
Thy luſtre, bleſt gence, can diſpel 
The clouds of error, and the gloom of hell. 
Blackmore. 
ErFu'LGENT. adj, [effulgens, Latin.] 
Shining; bright; luminous. 
How ſoon th' gent emanations fly 
Through the blue gulph of interpoſing ſky ! 


Blackmore, 
The downward ſun 

Looks out effu{gent, from amid” the flaſh 

Of broken clouds. Thomfon's Spring. 

ExrFUMABT'LITY. . . [ fumus, Latin.) 

The quality of flying away, or vapour- 

ing in fumes, An uſeful word, but 
not adopted, 

They ſeem to define mercury by volatility, 

or, if I may coin ſuch a word, effumability. 
Boyle. 


To EFFU'SE. v. a. [u, Lat.] To 


pour out; to ſpill; to ſhed. 
He fell, and, deadly pale, 
Groan'd out his ſoul, with guſhing blood ef- 
fus'd. Milton. 
At laſt emerging from his noſtrils wide, 
And guſhing mouth, Fus d the briny tide. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 


EFT 


effuſion. Not uſed. 

The air hath got iato my deadly wounds, 
And much Fuſe of blood doth make me faint. 
Shakſpeare, 
Eryv's10N. u. / Maio, Latin, ] 
1. The act of pouring out. 

My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 

Being an ordinary inundation; 

But this efufron of fuch manly drops, 

This ſhow'r, blown up by tempeſt of the ſoul, 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amaz'd. 

* Chalſpearc. 

Our bleſſed Lord commanded the reprefenta- 
tion of his death, and ſacrifice on tie croſs, 
ſhould be made by breaking bread and effufror 
of wine. Taylors Worthy Communicant. 
If the flood-gates of heaven were any thing 
diſtin from the forty days rain, their efſufton, 

'tis likely, was at this ſame time when the 

abyſs was broken open. Burnet”s Theory. 
2. Waſte; the act of ſpilling or ſhed- 

ding. | 
When there was but as yet one only family 
in the world, no mears of inſtruction, buman 
or divine, could prevent effufionot blood, Hooker, 
Stop efſuſeon of our chiſtian bluvd, 
| And 'ftabliſh quietneſs. Shatſpeare Henry vi. 
Yet ſhall ſhe be reſtor'd, fince publick good 

For private int'reſt ought not be withſtood, 

To fave th' efſufion of my people's blood. Dryden, 
3. The act of pouring out words. 

Endleſs and ſenſeleſs effuſions of indigeſted 
prayers, oftentimes diſgrace, in moſt unſuffer- 
able manner, the worthieſt part of chriſtian duty 
towards God. Hooker, 


4. Bountcous donation, 


upon mens ſouls, melting them into that liberal 
Huſion of all that they had. Hammond. 
5. The thing poured out. 


Purge me with the blood of my Redeemer, 


ous effuſion, and I ſhall be whiter than ſnow. 


| King Charles. 
Erev'sive. adj. [from effuſe.] Pouring 
out; . 
Tho | a ſpends its rage; th' effuſive 
out 


Warms the wide air, Thomſon's Spring. 


Err. n. ſ. [epeca, Saxon.] A newt; 
an evet; a ſmall kind of lizard that 
lives generally in the water. 


they are kept, by clearing of them from ſnakes, 
adders, and ts, upon which they will live. 

Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

The crocodile of Egypt is the lizard of Italy, 

and the ef? in our country. 


EFT. adv, [eprx, Saxon. ] Soon; quickly; 
ſpeedily ; ſhortly. Obſolete. 


Eft through the thick they heard one rudely 
ruth, 


With noiſe whereof he from is lofty ſteed 
Down fell to ground, and crept into a buſh, 
To hide his coward head from dying dread. 
Fairy Queen, 
Quite conſumed with flame, 
The idol is of that eternal maid ; 
For ſo at leait I have preſerv'd the ſame, 
With hands profane, from being t betray'd. 
Fairfax, 
E'rTs00Ns. adv. [et and ooh. ] Soon 
afterward ; in a ſhort time; again, 
An obſolete word; formed, as it 


ſeems, by the conjunction of two words 
of the ſame meaning. 


He in their ſtead ten, placed Engliſhmen, 
who poſſeſſed all their lands. Spenſer, 
2 


Such great force the goſpel of Chriſt had then 


and 1 ſhall be clean; waſh me with that preci- | 


Peacocks are beneficial to the places where 


Nicholas. 


dons the nymphs, which now had flowers | 
their fill, 


Run all in haſte te (ce that filver brood. 
| Spenſer. | 


E G O 


The Germans deadly hated the Turks, where- 
of it was to be thought that new wars thould 
eftſoons enſue. Knolles' Hiftory. 

Eftſcons, O ſweethcart kind, my love repay, 
And all the year ſhall then be boliday, Cay. 


E. G. [exempli gratia.] For the ſake, of 
an inſtance or example. 


E'GER. n. , [See Eacrt.] An impe- 
tuous or irregular flood or tide, 

From the peculiar diſpoſition of the earth at 
the bottom, wherein quick excitations are made, 
may ariſe thoſe -gers and flows in ſome eſtuaties 
and rivers; as is obſervable about Trent and 
Humber in England, Brown's Vutgar Errours. 


To Ece'r. v. a. [egero, Latin.) To 
throw out food at the natural vents. 
Divers creatures ſleep all the winter; as the 
bear, the hedge-hog, the bat, and the bee : 
theſe all wax fat when they fleep, and egeft not. 
acon's Natural llijtory, 


Ece'sT1ON. n. f. [egeſtus, Lat.] The 
act of throwing out the digeſted food 
at the natural vents, 

The animal ſoul or ſpirits manage as wel 
their ſpontaneous àctions, as the natural or in- 
voluntary exertions of digeſtion, egeftion, and 
circulation. Hales' Origin 7 Mankind, 


EGG. n. . [&x, Saxon; ough, Erſe.] 

1. That which is laid by feathered and 
ſome other animals, from which their 
young is produced. 

An egg was found having lain many years at 
the bottom of a moat, where the earth had 
ſomewhat overgrown it; and this egg was come 
to the hardneſs of a ſtone, and the colours of the 
white and yolk perfect. Bacon, 

Eggs are perhaps the higheſt, moſt nouriſhing, 
and exalted of animal food, and moſt indigaſti- 
ble. Arbuthnot, 

2. The ſpawn or ſperm of other crea- 
_ tures, 

Therefore think him as the ſerpent's egg, 
Which hatch'd, would, as his kind, grow mif- 

chievous. Shakſpeare 

Ev'ry inſect of each different kind, 
In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 
Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays, 

; 7 . Blackmore, 

3- Any thing faſhioned in the ſhape of 
an egg. 

| There was taken a great glaſs-bubble with a 

long neck, ſuch as chemiſts are wont to call a 

philoſophical egg. Boye. 


To ESG. v. 4. [eggia, to incite, Iſlau- 
dick ; egzian, Sax.] To incite; to 
inſtigate; to provoke to action: for 
this, edge is, I think,, ſometimes ig- 
norantly uſed. 

Study becomes pleaſant to him who is Pure 
ſuing his genius, and whoſe ardour of inclina- 
tion eggs him forward, and carrieth him through 
every obſtacle, Derkam's Phyfice- Theolog y 


E'GLANTINE. n. / [eſglantier, French. ] 
A ſpecies of roſe ; {weetbriar. 
O'er-canopied with luſcious woodbine, 
With ſweet muſk roſes, and with eg/antine. 


Shakſpcare, 
The leaf of eg/antine, not to flander, 


Out- ſweeten' d not thy breath. Salſpeare. 
Sycamores with ; my were ſpread, 
A hedge about the ſides, a covering over head, 


Dr yaer.. 

E'coT1$M. n. /. [from ego, Lat.] The 

fault committed in writing by the fre- 

quent repetition of the word ge or J; 

too frequent mention of a man's ſelf in 
writing or converſation. 

The moſt violent egati/m, which I have wy 
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EIA 
with, in the courſe of my reading, is that of 
— Wolſey's; ge & rex meu, I and my 
THC 89 1 ; 


E'gorisr. . fe from g.] One that 


is always repeating the word zgo, 7 . 


talker of himſelf. 

A tribe of -gotiffs, for whom I have always 
had a mortal averfion, are the authors of me- 
moirs, who are never mentioned in any works 
bur their own. Spectator. 


To E'GoTizE. v. n, [From ego.];, To 
talk much of one's ſelt. 


EGRE'GIOUS. adj. [egregius, Latin.) 
1. Eminent ; remarkable; extraordinary. 
He might be able to adorn this prefent age, 
and furniſh hiſtory with, the records ot egregious 
exploits both of art and valour, Moore. 
. One to empire born; 
Egregieus prince; Whoſe manly childhood 
ſhew'd 0 
His mingled parents, and portended joy 
Unſpeakable: Philips. 
An egregious and pregnant inſtance how far 
virtue ſurpaſſes ingenuity. Weedaward. 


2. Eminently bad; remarkably vitious, 
This is the uſual ſenſe. 


We may be bold to conclude, that theſe laſt |* 


times, for inſolence, pride, and egregious con- 
tempt of all good order, are the worſt. Heoker, 
Ah me, moſt credulous ſool ! 
Egregious murtherer! Shakſpeare”s Cymbeline. 
And hence th' egregiaus wizzard ſhall fore- 
doom 


The fate of Louis and the fall of Rome. 


EcrE'GiousLY, adv. [from egregious. ] 


Eminently; ſhamefully. 
Make the Moor thank me, love me, and re- 
ward me, 
For making him egregrioufly an +1 
And practiſing upon his peace and quiet, 
Even 92 © Shak ſpeare's Othello. 
He diſcovered that, beſides the extravagance 


of every article, he had been egreg/o«fly cheated, | 
Arbuthnet's Jes Bull, | 


[egreſſus, Latin.] The 


E'crEss. u. 4 
power or act of going out of any place; 
departure. 
Gates of burning adamaut, 

Barr'd over us, prohibit all egreſs. Millen. 

This water would have been locked up with- 
in the carth, and its egreſs utterly debarred, 
had the ſtrata of ſtone and marble remained 
continuous, 


act of going out. 
The vaſt number of troops is expreſſed in the 


ſwarms; their tumultuous manner of ifſuing | 
out of their ſhips, and the perpetual eg Hen, 


which ſeemed without end, are imaged in the 
bees pouring out. Pope. 
EoRET. n. . A fowl of the heron kind, 
with red legs. Bailey. 
E'crx1oT. n. /. [aigret, French; per- 
haps from aigre, lour.] A ſpecies of 
cherry. 
The cœur- cherry, which inclineth more to 
white, is {weeter than the led; but the egriot is 
more ſour. Bacon, 


To EJA'CULATE. v. a. [ejaculor, Lat.] 


To throw; to ſhoot ; to dart out. 


Being rooted ſo little way in the ſin, nothing | 


near ſo deeply as the quills of fowls, they are the 
m re eaſily ejaculated. Grew, 
he mighty magnet from the center darts 


This ſtrong, though ſubtile force, through all the | 


paris: 
Its active iays, ejaculated thence, 
Irradiate all the wide circumference, Blactuare. 
EjacuLA TON. u. /. [from ejaculate.) 


1. The act of darting or throwing out, 


Spectra. or, | 


Pope. | 


Wed wards Natural Hiſtory, | 
Ecre's$10N. . J [egreſſio, Lat.] The 


EI G 


There ſeemeth to be acknowledged, in the a& | 
of envy, an aculation or irradiation of the eye. 

Bacon's Eſſays. | 

There is to be obſerved, in thoſe difſolutions | 
which will not eafily incorporate, what the ef- 
fects are; as the ebullition, the precipitation to 
the bottom, the ejaculation towards the top, the 
— in the midſt, and the like. Bacon, 

2. 


ſhort prayer darted out occaſion- 


ally, without ſolemn retirement. 

In your dreſſing let there be gjaculations fitted 
to the ſeveral actions of dreſſing; as at waſhing 
your hands, pray God to cleanſe your ſoul from 
fin, Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 

EJja'/CULATORY, adj. from ejaculate.] 
1. Suddenly darted out; uttered in ſhort 
ſentences. 

The continuance of this poſture might incline 

to eaſe and drowſineſs; they uſed it rather 

upon ſome ſhort ejaculatory prayers, than in 
| their larger devotions, ppa's Devotion, 
2s Sudden; haſty. 

We are not to value ourſelves upon the merit 
of ejaculatory repentances, that take us by fits 
and ſtarts, L- Eftrange. 

To EJE'CT. v. a. [gicio, cgjefam, Lat.] 
1. To throw out; to caſt forth; to void. 

Infernal lightning ſallies from his throat 
Zjected ſparks upon the billows float! Sandys. 

The heart, as ſaid, from its contracted cave, 
On the left ſide ect the bounding wave. 

Blackmore, 
| Tears may ſpoil the eyes, but not waſh away 
the afflict ion; fighs may exhauſt the man, but 
not gje& the burthen, South, 
2. To throw out or expel from an office 
or poſſeſſion. | 
It was the force of conqueſt ; force with force 
Is well gjeFed, when the conquer'd can. 
| Milton. 

The French king was again ejeFed when our 

king ſubmitted to the church, Dryden, 
3. To expel; to drive away; to diſmiſs 

with hatred. | 

We are peremptory to diſpatch. 

This viperous traitor; to eject him hence 

Were but our danger; and to keep him here, 

Our certain death; therefore it is decreed 

He dies to-night, Shatſpeare's Coriolanus, 
4. To caſt away; to reject. 

To have geclel whatſoever the church doth 
make aecount of, be it even ſo harmleſs in itſelf, 


% * 


other crime to charge it with, than only that it 
hath been the hap thereof to be uſed by the church 
of Rome, and not to be commanded in the 
word of God, could not have been defended. 
Hooker, 
Will any man ſay, that if the words whoring - 
and drinking were by parliament ejeFed out 
of the Engliſh tongue, we thould all awake next 
morning chaſte and temperate. 


Eje'cTiON. a. J. [ecjeftio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of caſliug out; expulſion. 


fallen angels from heaven. 


2. 95 phyfick.] The diſcharge of any 
| thing by vomit, ſtool, or any other 
emunctory. Quincy. 


writ by which any inhabitant of a hou 
depart. 


delight. | 

EIGHT. adi. [eapra, Saxon; ahta, Go- 
thick; acht, Scottiſh, ] 
A word of number. 


in circuit, 
E1GHTH. adj. [from eight.) Next in or- 
der to the ſeventh ; the ordinal of eight. 


and of never ſo ancient continuance, without any 


Swift, | 


Theſe ſtoties arc founded on the ejefion of the | 
Broome. ] 


Eje'cTMENT. n. f. [from ged.] A legal | 
e, 
or tenant of an eſtate, is commanded to 


EiGH. interj, An expreſſion of ſudden | 


Twice four, | 


This iftand contains c/ght (core and eight miles 
Sandy's Journey. 


EIT 


Another yet?—A ſeventh! T'll (ce no more; 


And yet the eighth appears ! Shakſpeare., 
In the eight: month. ſhould be the oth of 
Saturn, | e. 


I ſtay reluctant ſeven continued yeats, 
And water her ambroſial couch with tears; 
The eighth ſhe voluntarily moves to part, 
Or urg'd by Jove, or her own changeful heart. 
Pope, 
E1'GHTEEN, adj, [cight and ten.] Twice 
nine. 
He can't take two from twenty, for his heart, 
And leave cighteen, Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
If men naturally lived but twenty years, we 
ſhould be ſatisfied if they died about eighteen ; 
and yet eighteen years now are as long as eighteen 
years would be then, Nene, 


E1'GHTEENTH. adj. [from eigbteen.] The 
oy order to the ſeventeenth; twice 
ninth, 


In the eighteenth year of Jeroboam died Abijam. 
1 *g. 


E1'6HTFOLD. adj. [eight and fold.) Eight 
times the number or quantity. | 


ErGHTHLY. adv. [from eighth.) In the 
eighth place. | 


ighthly, living creatures have voluntary 
motion, which plants have not. Bacen's Nat, Hiſt. 


Er'GHT1ETH. adj. [from eigbty.] The 
next in order to the ſeventy-ninth ; 
eighth tenth. * 

Some balances are ſo exact as to be ſenſibly 
turned with the e/g/htieth part of a grain, 
ilkins* Math. Magie. 

E1'GHTsCORE. adv. [eight and ſcore. ] 
Eight times twenty; a hundred and 
lixty. 

What! keep a week away ? ſeven days and 
nights? 
Eightſcore eight hours? and lovers abſent hours, 
More tedious than the dial eightſcore times ? 
Oh weary reckoning ! Shakſpeare's Othelles 

Er'GuTyY. adj. (eight and ten.] Eight 

times ten; fourſcore, | 
Eighty odd years of ſorrow have I ſeen, 


And each hour's joy wreck'd with a week of teen. 
| Shakſpeare, 


Among all other climaRericks three are moſt 
remarkable; that is, ſeven times ſeven, or forty- 
nine; nine times nine, or 1 and ſeven 
times nine, or the year fixty-three, which js 
conceived to carry with it the moſt conſiderable 
fatality. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 


E1GNE, adi. [ aifne, Fr.] In law, it de- 
notes the eldeſt or firſt born. Here it 
ſignifies unalienable, as being entailed. 


It, happeneth not ſeldom, that, to avoid the- 
yearly oath, for averment of the continuance of 
ſome eſtate for life, which is eigne, and not ſub- 
ject to forfeiture for the alienatiqn- that cometh 
after-it, the party will offer to ſue for a pardon 
uncompelled before the time; in all which, ſome 
mitigation of the uttermoſt value may well and 
worthily be offered. Bacon, 

E1'sEL.! n. /. [eopil, Saxon.] | Vinegar, 
verjuice; any acid. An old word; 
Caſt in thy mind 
How thou reſembleſt Chriſt, as with fowre 
poiſon, 
If thou paine thy taſte ; remember therewithall, 
How Chriſt for thee taſted ci/e/ and gall. 
Sir T. Moore. 


* lden, Saxon; auther, 


— 


| 


| 


EI“TTHER. 
Scottiſh. 
1. Whichſoever of the two; whether one 
or the other. 

Lepidus flatters both, 
Of both is flatter'd ; but he neither loves, 
Nox either cares for him, Shakſpeare, 


| 


o Nike in arms hefe champions were, 
As they had been a very pair; 
go that u man would almoſt ſwear, 
That either had heen either. Drayten*s Nymp. 


* 


Goring made à faſt friendſhip with Digby, 


either of them believing he could deceive the 
other. _ Clarendon. 


I do- not aſk whether bodies do ſo exiſt, that 
the motion of one body cannot really be without 


the motion of another: to determine this err 


way, is to beg the queſtion for or againſt 
vacuum, f Locke. 
2. Each; both. 
In the proceſs of natural beings, there ſeem 
ſome to be creatures placed, as it were, on the 


confines of ſeveral provinces, and participatin 
ſomething of either. Hale. 


Sev'n times the ſun has either tropick view'd, 
The winter baniſh'd, and the ſpring renew'd. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
3. It is ufed ſometimes of more than two; 
any one of a certain number. ; 
4. Any of an indeterminate number, as in 
the following paſſage : 

Henry v111, Francis 1. and Charles v. were 
ſo provident, as ſcarce a palm of ground could 
be gotten by either of the three, but that the 
other two would ſet the balance of Europe upright 
again, Bacon 

E1'THER. adv. [from the noun.] A diſ- 
tributive adverb, anſwered by ore either 
the one or the other, 


We never heard of any ſhip that had been 
ſeen to arrive upon any ſhore of Europe ; no nor 
of cither the Eaſt er Welt Indies, Bacon. 

What perils ſhall we find, 
If either place, or time, or other courſe, 
Cauſe us to alter th' order now aſſign'd? Daniel. 

Either your brethren have miſerably deceived 
us, or power confers virtue. Sqwift to Pope. 


EULA TION. n. ＋. [ ejulatio, Lat. ] Out- 
cry ; lamentation; moan; wailing. 


Inſtead of hymns and praiſes, he bieaks out 


into ejulations and . effeminate wailings. 


| Government of the Tongue. 
With diſmal groans me 


And ejulation, in the pangs of death, 
Some call for aid. 


Philips. 
Ek k. adv. [eac, Saxon; oof, Dutch.] 
Alſo; likewiſe. | 
If any firength we have, it is to ill; 
But all the good is God's both power and ede will. 
Fairy Queen. 
Now if *tis chiefly in the heart 
That courage does itſelf exert, 
*Twill be prodigious hard to prove, 
That this is eke the throne of love. 
To ExE. v. a. [eacan, Saxon. ] 
1. To increaſe. 
I dempt there much to have c#ed my ſtore, 
But ſuch e&ing hath made my heart ſore. 


Prior, 


Spenſer. 

The little ſtrength that I have, I would it were 
with you, 

—And mine to eke out her's, Shakſpeare. 


2. To ſupply ; to fill up deficiencies, 
Still be kind, 
And eke out our performance with your mind. 


Shakſpeare, 


Your ornaments hung all, 
On ſome patch'd doghole with ends of wall. 
Pope. 
3. To protra& ; to lengthen. 
I ſpeak too long; but 'tis to piece the time, 
To ce it, and to draw it out in length, 
To ſtay you from election. Shakſpeare. 
4. To ſpin out by uſeleſs additions. In 
this ſenſe it ſeems borrowed from the uſe 
of our old poets, who put ede into their 
lines, when they wanted a ſyllable, 


|  Eufden ces out Blackmore's endleſs lin 


[ 


ELA 
110 
Sr ope. 
D ELA'BORATE. v. a. [elaboro, Lat.] 
1. To produce with labour. 
' They in full joy elaborate a ſigh. Young. 
2. To heighten and improve by ſucceſſive 
' endeavours or operations. 


and exalted, as it circulates through the veſſels of 
the plant. Arbuthnot. 


ELa'BoRATE. adj, [elaborgtus, Latin. ] 
Finiſhed with great diligence ; perform- 
ed with great labour. 

Formalities of extraordinary zeal and piety 
are never more ſtudied and elaborate than when 
politicians moſt agitate deſperate defigns, 

King Charles, 
At leaſt, on her beſtow'd 
Too much of ornament of outward ſhew 
Zlaborate; of inward, leſs exact. Milton. 

Man is thy theme, his virtue or his rage 

Drawn to the life in each elab'rate page. 
Waller. 
Conſider the difference between elaborate diſ- 
' courſes upon important occaſions, delivered to 
' parliaments, and a plain ſermon intended for the 
common people, Swift. 


ELA'BORATELY. adv. [from elaborate. ] 
Laboriouſly ; diligently ; with great 
ſtudy or labour. 


Politick conceptions, ſo elaborately formed and 
wrought, and grown at length ripe for delivery, 
do yet prove abortive, South, 

Some coloured powders, which painters uſe, 
may have their colours a little changed, 55 being 
very elaborately and fi, ely ground. eavton, 

I will venture orce to incur the cenſurc of 
ſome perſons, for being elaborately ttifling. 


hu ——— —ñ—ñ ——— * _ 


Bentley. 
It is there elaborately ſhewn, that patents are 
good. Swift, 


ELaBoRa'TION. n. / ee elaborate. ] 
Improvement by fucce ſive operations. 

To what purpoſe is there ſuch an apparatus of 

veſſels for the e/aboration of the ſperm and eggs; 

ſuch a tedious proceſs of generation and nutrition, 

Ray. 

To ELA'NCE, v. a. [elancer, French. ] To 
throw out; to dart; to caſt as a dart. 


While thy unerring hand e/anc'd 
Another, and another dart, the people 


Joy fully repeated I6 | Prior, 
Harſh words, that once e/anc'd, muſt ever fly 
Irrevocable. : Prior. 
To ELA“ PSE. v. n. [elaſus, Latin.] To 
glide away; to run out without notice. 
There is a docible ſeaſon, a learning time in 


youth, which tutfered to e/apſe, and no tuundation 
laid, ſeldom returns. Clariſſa, 


ELA'STICAL. } agj. [from dad.] Hav- 
ELA'STICK. ing the power of re- 
turning to the form from which it is dii- 


torted or withheld; ſpringy; having the | 


power of a ſpring. 
By what eit engines did ſhe rear 
The ſtarry roof, and roll the orbs in air. 
Blackmore, 
If the body is compact, and bends or yields 
inward to prefiion, without any fliding of its 


parts, it is hard and e/aſtich,. returning to its | 


figure with a force riſing from the mutual attrac- 
tion of its parts, Newton's Opticks, 

The moſt common diverſities of i.uman con- 
ſtitutions ariſe from the ſolids, as to heir diffe- 
rent degrees of firength and tenſion; in ſome 
being too lax and weak, in others too ci, and 
ſtrong. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 


A fermentation muſt he excited in ſome 
aſſignable place, which may expand itſelf by its 
elaſtical power, and break through, where it 


Bentley. 


meets with the weakeſt reſiſtance. 


1 
The ſap is diverſified, and ill more elaborated 


; 


ELa'te. adj. [ elatus, Lat.] Fluſhed w 


; 


E E B 

Wrreirv. . , [from elafick.] Foree 
1 bodies, by which they — to 
reſtore, themſelves to the poſture from 


hence they were diſplaced by any ex- 


ternal force. 


le c 
A lute-ſtring will bear an hundred Weicht 
without rupture; but at the ſame time cannot 
exert its clafficity: take away fifty, and immedi- 
ately it raiſeth the weight, Arbuthnet, 
Me emptineſs and dulneſs could inſpire, 
And were my elaſticity and fire, 


pe. 
ith 
ſucceſs; elevated with proſperity ; lofty; 
haughty. 
Oh, thoughtleſs mortals ! ever blind to fate! 
Too ſoon dejected, and tou ſoon elate / 
I, of mind e/ate, and ſcorning fear, 
Thus with new taunts inſult the monſters ear, 
: Pope's Odyſſey, 
To E'LATE. v. a. [from the adjeQive. } 
1. Toelevate with ſucceſs; to puff up with 
—— 
2. To exult; to heighten. An unuſual 
ſenſe, 
Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind, 
Elates his being, and unfolds his power, 
| Thomſon, 
ELATE'RIUM. n. /. [Latin.] An in- 
ſpiſſated juice, light, of a friable texture 
and an acid and pungent taſte. It is pro- 
cured from the fruit of a wild cucumber. 
It is a very violent and rough purge. 
| 701. 
ELA“TTOx. n. / [from elate.] Haughti- 
neſs proceeding from ſucceſs; pride of 
proſperity. | 
God began to puniſh this vain e/azion of mind, 
by withdrawing bis favours. Atterbury. 


E'LBOW. . /. [elboga, Saxon. ] 


1. The next joint or curvature of the arm: 
below the ſhoulder. 
In ſome fair evening, on your e/bew laid, 

You dream of triumphs in the ruial ſhade.” 
Pops, 
2. Any flexure or angle, 

Fruit trees, or vines, ſet upon a wall between 
elbows or buttreſſes of ſtone, ripen more than 
upon a plain wall, Bacon, 

3. 10 be at the ELO W. To be near; to- 
be at hand. 5 
Strait will he come; 
Wear thy govd rapier beate, and put-it home: 
Quick, quick; fear nothing, IAI be at thy elbow, 
Shakſpeare”s Otello. 
ELBowCHan. n. /. [elbow:and chair, ] 

A chair with arms to ſupport the elbows. 

Swans and e/betwc/rairs, in the opera of Diocle- 
ſian, have danced. upon the Engliſh ſtage with 
good ſucceſs, Gay, 

E'.BOW ROOM. . / [c/bow and room.] 
Room to ſtretch out the elbows on each 
ide; perfect freedom from confinement. 
Now my foul hath e/Zowreon ; * 
It would not out at windows nor at doors. 
Shatſpeare, 

The natives are not ſo many, but that there 
may be elboawroom enough for them, and for the 
adventives alſo. Bacon. 

A politician mult put himſelf into a ſtate of 
liberty to provide e/5axvrcm for conſcience ts have 
its full play in. South. 
To ELBOW. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To puſh with the elbow. 

One e/bowws him, one jotties in the ſhole. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 


2. To puſh; to drive to a diſtance; to en- 


croach upon. 
It thruſts and ſtretches out, 
And /e all the kingdoms round about. 


Dey s. 
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[. fortune takes not off this boy betimes, - 
He'll make mad work and elbe out _ he 
ryt 


— 


bours. : 
To E'LBow. v. n. To jut out in angles. 
ELD. . / [eald, Saxon; eld, Scottiſh. ] 
1. Old age; decrepitude. + | 
Her heart with joy unwonted inly ſwell'd 
As fecling wond'rous comfort in her weaker eld. 
Spen'er, 
F Thy blazed youth | 
Becomes aſſuaged, and doth beg the alms 
Of palſied /. Shakſpeare. 
He thought it touch'd his deity full near, 
If likewiſe he ſome fair one wedded not, 
Thereby to wipe away th' infamous blot 
Of long uncuupled bed and childleſs eld. 
Milton 
2. Old people; perſons worn out withyears, 


" They count him of the green-hair'd eld. 
Chapman, 


E'LDER. n. /. [ellapa, Saxon; ſambucus.} 
A tree. 
The branches are full of pith, having but lit- 
tle wood : the flowers are monopetalous, divided 
into ſeveral ſegments, and expand in form of a 
roſe : theſe are, for the moſt part, collected into 
an umbel, and are ſucceeded by feft fucculent 
berries, baving three ſeeds in each. Miller. 
a Look for thy reward 
- Amongſt the nettles at the eller tree, 

Which overſhades the mouth of that ſame.pit. 

Shatſpeare, 


E'LDER. adj. The comparative of eld, now 
corrupted to old. ¶eald, ealdon, Saxon. 
Surpaſſing another in 2 ; ſurviver; 
having the privileges of primogeniture: 
oppoled to younger. 

hey bring the compariſon of younger daugh- 
ters conforming themſelves in attire to their cider 


ſiſters. : Hooker, 
| Let till the woman take 
An eller than herſelf ; ſo wears ſhe to him, 
So ſways ſhe level in her huſband's heart, Skhak/. 
How I firmly am reſolv'd, you know; 
That is, not to beſtow my youngeſt daughter 
Before I have a huſband for the c/der. 
a Snalſpeare. 
Among tne Lacedemonians, the chief magiſ- 
trates, as they were, ſo were they called, elder 
men. Bo Raleigh”s Hiſtory, 
The elder of his children comes to acquire a 
degree of authority among the younger, by the 
fame means the father did among them. Temple. 
Fame's high temple ſtands ; 
Stupendous pile ; not rear'd by mortal hands! 
Wharte'er proud Rome, or artful Greece beheld, 
Or elder Babylon, its frame excell'd. Pope. 


E'LDERLY. ws 4 from elder.] No longer 


young; bordering upon old age. 

\ TI have a race of orderly e/terly people of both 
ſexes at command, who can bawl when I am 
deaf, and tread ſoftly when I am giddy, Swift. 


E'LDERs, n. . from elder.] 
1. Perſons whoſe age gives them a claim to 


credit and reverence, 
Rebuke not an ue, but intreat him as a father, 
and the younger men as brethren. 1 Tim. 
Our ellers ſay, 
The barren, touched in this holy chaſe, 
Shake off their Reril curſe, Shakſpeare. 
The bluſhing youth their virtuous awe diſcloſe, 
And from their ſeats the reverend elders roſe. 


| Saxgdys. 
2. Anceſtors, 

Says the gooſe, if it will be no better, e'en 
carry your head as your e/der; have done before 
you. | L' Fftrange. 

I looſe my patience,- and I own it too, 

Where works are cenſur'd, not as bad, but new; 
While, if our ders break all reaſon's laws, 
Troſe fools demand not pardon, but applauſe. 


Pope. 
3. Thoſe who are older than others, 


| 2. Choſen to an office, not yet in poſſeſſion. 


| 
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Many nations are very ſuperſtitious and dili- 
gent obſervers of old cuſtoms, which they received 
by continual tradition from their parents, by re- 
cording of their bards and chronicles, in their 
ſongs, and by daily uſe and enſample of their 
elders. Spenſer's State of Ireland, 

At the board, and in private, it very well be- 
cometh. children's innocency to pray, and their 
elders to ſay Amen. 


4+ 3 the Jews.] Rulers of the peo- 


ple. 
5. [In the New Teſtament. ] Eccleſtaſticks. 
6. [Among preſbyterians.] Laymen intro- 


duced into the ont pe in ſeſſions, 


preſbyteries, ſynods, and aſſemblies. 

Flea-bitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and ec/ders ana; like the rude 
Chaos of preſbytry, where laymen ride 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 

a Cleaveland. 
E'LDERS8H1P. 3. /. [from elder.] 
1. Seniority; primogeniture. 

The world, while it had ſcarcity of people, 
ungerwent no other dominion than paternity and 
elderfhip. Raleigh. 

That all ſhould Alibech adore, *tis true; 

But ſome reſpe& is to my birthright due: 
My claim to her by e/ {er hip I prove. Dryden. 
Nor were the e/derhi : 
Of Artaxerxes worth our leaſt of fears, 
If Memnon's intereſt did not prop his cauſe. 
Rowe, 


2. Preſbytery ; eccleſiaſtical ſenate ; kirk- 


ſeſſion 
That controverſy ſprang up between Beza and 
Eraſtus, about the matter of excommunications ; 
whether there ought to be in all churches an 
elder lip, having power to excommunicate, and | 
part of that e/der/hip to be of neceſſity certain 
choſen put from among the laity. Hooker. 
E'LDEST. adj. The © Aguar's of eld, now 
changed to old. [ealv, ealdon, ealdyxe, 
Saxon, ] 


1. The oldeſt ; that has the right of pri- 


mogeniture. | 
We will eſtabliſh our eſtate upon 
Our e/deft Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakſp. Macbeth. 
The mother's and her eldeſt daughter's grace, 
It ſeems, had brib'd him to prolong their ſpace. 
Dryden. 
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2. That has lived moſt years. 

El/dcft parents fignifies either the oldeſt men 
and women that have had children, or thoſe who 
have longeſt had iſſue. Locke, 

ELECAMA“N E. u. /. [ helenium, Latin.] A 
plant, named alſo ſtarwort. Botaniſts 
enumerate thirty ſpecies. Miller. 

The Germans have a method of candying ele- 
campane root like ginger, to which they prefer it, 
and call it German ſpice. Hill. 

To ELE CT. v. a. [electus, Latin.] 
1. To chooſe for any office or uſe; to take 
in preference to others. 

Henry his ſon is choſen king though young ; 
And Lewis of France, elected firſt beguil'd. 

Daniel. 

This prince, in gratitude to the people, by 
whoſe conſent he was choſen, elected a hundred 
ſenators out of the commoners. Swift. 

2. [In theology. ] To ſelect as an object 
of eternal mercy. 
ELe'cT. adj. [from the verb.] h 
1, Choſen; taken by preference from 
among others. 
You have here, lady, 
And of your choice, theſe reverend fathers, 
Yea, the eleF of the land, who are aſſembl'd 
To plead your cauſe. Shakſpeare's Henry vIII. 


The biſhop /e, takes the oaths of ſupremacy, 
canouical obedience, and againſt fimony ; and 


d 


ELE 
then the dean of the arches reads and ſubſcribes 
the ſentences, ; Avliffe 5 Parergon, 
3. he theology.) Choſen, as an object 

of eternal mercy. 1 

A vicious liver, believing that Chriſt died for 

* none but the clect, ſhall have attempts made upon 
him to reform and amend his life. Hammond, 
Some I have choſen of peculiar grace, 

Ele above the reſt: ſo is my will. Milton. 

ELe'cT1ON. . .. [electio, Latin.) 

1. The act of chooſing; the act of ſelect- 
ing one or more from a greater number 
for any uſe or office; choice. 

If the election of the miniſter ſhould be com- 
mitted to every ſeveral pariſh, do you think that 


they would chuſe the mecteſt ? Wiitgife, 
Him, not thy election, 
But natural neceſſity, begot. Milton, 


As charity is, nothing can more increaſe the 
luſtre and beauty than a prudent e/e&ion of ob- 
_ Jets, anda hit application of it to them, Spratt. 
2. The power of choice. 
For what is man without a moving mind, 
Which hath a judging wit, and chufing will! 
Now if God's pow'r ſhould her eee bind, 
Her motions then would ceaſe, and ftand all till. 
f Davies, 


3. Voluntary preference. | 
He calls upon the finners to turn themſelves 
and live; he tells us, that be has ſet before us life 
and death, and referred it to our own election 
which we will chuſe. Rogers, 


4. Diſcernment ; diſtin&ion diſcrimination. 

The diſcovering of theſe colours cannot be done 

but out of a very univerſal knowledge of things : 

which ſo cleareth mens judgment and cle&#ion, as 

it is the leſs apt to ſlide into error. Bacon. 

In favour, to uſe men with much diference 

and election is good: for it maketh thoſe preferred 
more thankful, and the reſt more officious. 

: Bacon, 

5. * theology.] The predetermination 

of God by which any were ſelected for 

eternal life. 

The conceit about abſolute election to eternal 
life, ſome enthuſiaſts entertaining, have been made 
remiſs in the practice of virtue. Atterbury, 

6. The ceremony of a publick choice. 

I was ſorry to hear with what partiality, and 

popular heat, electtons were carried in many places, 
5 f King - Charles, 

Since the late diſſolution of the club, many 

perſons put up for the next e/e&#/on, Addiſon. 


ELE'cTivE, adj. [from ele&.] 
1. Regulated or beſtowed by election or 
choice, 

[ will ſay poſitively and reſolutely, that it is m- 
poſſible an e/ef/ve monarchy ſhould be ſo free 
and abſolute as an hereditary, Bacon, 

The laſt change of their government, from 
eleFive to hereditary, has made it ſeem hitherto 
ot leſs force, and unfitter for action abroad. 

5 Temple. 
2. Exerting the power of choice. 

To talk of compelling a man to be good, is a 
contradiction; for where there is force, there can 
be no choice: whereas all moral goodneſs conſiſt- 
eth in the elecłive act of the underſtanding will, 

> CGrew's Coſmelogia Sacra. 


Ere'cTiyElY. adv. [from ele.) By 
choice; with preference of one to an- 
other. 

How or why that ſhould have ſuch an influence 
upon the ſpirits, as to drive them into thoſe muſ- 
cles electi bey, I am not ſubtle enough to diſcern, 

- Ray on the Creation, 

They work not ele&ively, or upon propoſing” 

to themſelves an end of their operations. Grew, 


ELz'eTo. n. /. [from ele8.] 


1. He that has a vote in the choice of any 
officer. | 


1 5 2 

—_— — 
From the new world her filver and her gold | | 
Came, like a tempeſt, to confound the old; 


Feeding with theſe the brib'd elector: hopes, 
Alone ſhe gave us etnperors and popes. Waller. 

2. A prince who has a voice in the choice 
of the German emperour. 


Er.z'cTORAL: adj. [ from elefor.] Having, 


the dignity of an elector. 
ELt'cTORATE.au. . [from elefor.] The 


territory of an elector. 
He has a great and powerful king for his ſon- 
in-law; and can himſelf command, when he 
* pleaſes, the whole ſtrength of an eleforate in the 
empire. . Addiſun's Freeholder, 
Ere'CTRE. n. h. [elefrum, Latin. ] 
1. Amber; which, having the quality when 
warmed by friction of attracting bodies, 
gave to one ſpecies of attraction the name 
of clefrricity, and to the bodies that ſo at- 
tract the epithet elefrick, | 
2. A mixed metal. F 
Change ſilver plate or veſſel ĩnto the compound 
ſtuff, being a kind of filyer ele&re, and turn the 
reſt into coin. Bacon, 


ELECTRICAL. Tad. [from eledrum. 


ELE CT RICK. See ELE TRE. 
1. Attraclive without magnetiſm; attract- 
ive by a peculiar property, ſuppoſed once 
to belong chiefly to amber. 
By elecrict bodies do I conceive not ſuck only 


as take up light bodies, in which number the | 


ancients only placed jett and amber; but ſuch as, 
conveniently placed, attract all bodies palpable. 
Brown, 
An ele&rick body can by friction emit an ex- 
halation ſo. ſubtile, and yet fo potent, as by its 
emiſſion to cauſe no ſenſible diminution of the 
weight of the electrict body, and to be expanded 
through a ſphere, whoſe diameter is above two 
feet, and yet to be able to carry up lead, copper, 
or leaf-gold, at the diftance of above a foot from. 
the electric body. 


2. Produced by an electrick body. 

If that attraction were not rather e/e&rica/than 
magnetical, it was wonderous what Helmont de- 
livereth concerning a glaſs, wherein the magiſtery 

of loadfione was prepared, which retained an 
attractive quality. 
If. a piece of white paper, or a white cloth, 


er the end of one's finger, be held at about a 
quarter of an inch from the glaſs, the elz&rick | 


vapour, exeited by friction, will, by daſhing 
againſt the white paper, cloth, orfinger, be put 
into ſuch an agitation as to emit light. 
Newton's Opticks, 
FLEC TRT“ CIT. 2. . [ from electric. See 
ELECTR E.] A property in ſome bo- 
dies, whereby, when rubbed ſo as to grow 
warm, they draw little bits of paper, or 
ſuch like ſubſtances, to them. Quincy. 
Such was the account given a few years ago of 
electricity; but the induſtry of the preſent age, 
. firſt excited by the experiments. of Gray, has 
diſcovered in electricity a multitude of philoſo- 
ical wonders. Bodies electrified by a ſphere 
of glafs, turned nimbly round, not only emit 
fame, but may be fitted with ſuch a quantity of 
the electrical vapour, as, if diſcharged at once 
upon a human body, would endanger life The 
force of this vapour has hitherto appeared inſtan- 
taneous, perſons at buth ends of a long chain 


ſeeming to be ſtruck at once. The philoſophers | 


are now endeavouring to intercept the ſtrokes of 
lightning. x | 


Euu'/cTUARY. n. /. [elefarium, Cælius 
Aurel. which is now written eleQuary.] 


A form of medicine made of conſerves | 


and powders, in the eonſiſtence of honey. 
Electuaries made up with honey or ſyrup, when 
the conſiſtence is too thin, ferment; and when 


Newton; | 


Brown. | 


* © pp 
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too thick, candy. By both which the ingtedi- 
ents will be altered or impaired 5 


of then. by 
ELEEMO'SYNARY, ad}. [H .] | 
1. Living upon alms; depending upon 
charity. Not uſed. | 


It is little better than an abſurdity, that the 


Boyle, 


to its effects, as a nature poſtcriour to and de- 

pendent on itſelf, Glanville's Scepfis. 

2. Given in charity. This is the prelent 
We: - | | 


F'LEGANCE. . 15 

E'xecancy., (, J Jeleganlia, Latin. ] 

1. Beauty rather ſoothing than ſtriking; 
beauty without grandeur; the beauty of 
propriety not of greatneſs, 

St. Auguſtine, out of a kind of elegancy in 
writing, makes ſome difference, Raleigh. 

Fheſe queſtions have more propriety, and 
elegancy, underſtood of the old world. Burnet. 

2. Any thing that pleaſes by its nicety, 
In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

My compoſitions in gardening are altogether 
Pindarick, and run into the beautiful Wild- 
neſs of nature, without the nicer elegancies of 
art. pectator. 


ELEGANT. adj. [elegans, Latin. ] 
1. Pleaſing by minuter beauties. 

Trifles themſelves are elegant in him. Pope. 

There may'ſ thou find ſome elegant retreat. 

| London. 

2. Nice; not coarſe ; not grofs. 

Polite with candour, elegant with eaſe. Pope. 
E'LEGANTLY. adv. from elegant.] 


1. In ſuch a manner as to pleaſe. 


enable men to diſcourſe and write perſpicuouſly, 
elegantly, and according to the fitteſt ſty le of lofty, 
mean, or lowly. Milton. 
In a poem elegantly writ, 
I will not®quarret-with a Night miſtake. 

1 Roſcommon. 
2, Neatly; nicely ; with minute beauty; 

with pleaſing propriety. | 
They deſcribe her in part finely and elegantly, 
and in part gravely and ſententionſly. Bacon, 
Whoever would write elegantly, muſt. have 
regard to-the different turn and juncture of every 
period: there mult be proper diſtances and pauſes. 


ELEcGr'ack. adj. [elegiacus, Latin. ] 
1. Uſed in elegies. 
2, Pertaining to elegies, 
3. Mournful; ſorrowful. 
Let elegiac lay the woe relate, 

Soft as the breath of diſtant flutes, Gay. 
E'LEGY. n. /. [elegus, Latin.] 
1. A mournful ſong. 

He hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegics 
upon brambles, all forſooth deifying the name of 
Roſalind. Shakſpeare, 

2. A funeral ſong. 

So on Meander's banks, when death is nigh, 

The mournful ſwan ſings her own e/egy. Dryden, 
3. A ſhort poem without points or aſſected 
| elegancies. 


ELEMENT. n. /. [elementum, Latin. 


1. The firſt or conſtituent principle of any 
| thing. | 
If nature ſhould intermit her courſe, thoſe 
principal and mother elements of the world, 
whereof all things in this lower world are made, 
ſhould looſe the qualities which now they have, 
Hooker. 
A man may rationally retain doubts concein- 
ing the number of thoſe ingredients of bodies, 
which ſome call elements, and others principles. 


no mgredjent except ſugar, common to any two + 


- 


.cauſe thowld be an cleemoſynary tor its ſubſiſtence |* 


* 


Now read with them thoſe organic arts which | 


Pope's Odyſſey, Notes. 
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Simple ſubſtances ate either ſpirits, which bave 
no manner of compoſition, or the firit principles 


We meet with divers @etuaries, which have u of bodies, uſually called elements, of which other 


* 


bodies are compounded. Watts, 


2. The four elements, uſually ſo called, are 


earth, fire, air, water, of which our workd 
is compoſed. ' When it is uſed alone, 
element commonly means the air. | 

The king is but a_ man: the violet ſmells to 


bim as it doth to me; and the element ſhews to 
him as it doth to me. Shakſpeare, - 


My deareſt ſiſter fare thee well; 
The elements be kind to thee, and make 
Thy ſpirits all of comfort. Shakſpeare., 
The king, 
Contending with the fretful elements, 
Bids the wind blow the earth into the ſea, - _ 
Or ſwell the curled waters. Shakſp. King Lear, 

The heavens and the earth will paſs away, and 
the elements melt with fervent heat. Peter, 

Here be four of you, able to make a good 
world; for you are as differing as tue four ele- 
ments, Baron. 

He from his flaming ſhip his children ſent, 

To periſh in a milder element. Muller. 
3. The proper habitation or ſphere of any 
thing : as water of fiſh. 

We are ſimple men; we do not know ſhe 
works by charms, by ſpells, and ſuch daubry as 
is beyond our element. Shakſpeare, 

Our torments may, in length of time, 
Become our elements, Milton. 

They ſhew that they are out of their element, 
and that logick is none of their talent. 

; 5 Batter on Learning. 
4. An ingredient ; a conſtituent part. 
| Who ſet the body and the limbs 
Of this great ſport together, as you gueſs? , 
One ſure that promiſes no ee 
In ſuch a bufineſs. . Slate. Henry vii, 
5. The letters of any language. 
6. The loweſt or firſt rudiments of litera- 
ture or ſcience. 4 7 

With religion it fareth as with other ſciences; 
the firſt delivery of the elements thereof muſt, for 
like confideration, be fiamed according to the 
weak and ſlendei capacity of young beginners, 

| Hooker, 

Every patiſh ſhould keep a petty ſchoolmaſter, 
which ſhould bring up children in the firſt ele- 
ments of letters. Spenſer, 

We, when we were children, were in bondage 
under the elements of the world. Gal, 

There is nothing more pernicious to a youth, 
in the elements of painting, than an ignotant 
maſter. Dryden, 

To E'LEMENT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To compound of elements. 

Whether any. one ſuch body be met with, in 

thoſe ſaid to be cement bodies, I now queſtion. 
Boyle. 
2. To conſtitute z to make as a firſt piin- 
ciple. | | 
Dull ſublunary, lover's love, 

Whoſe ſoul is ſenſe, cannot admir 

Of abſence, cauſe ir doth remove 
The thing which elemented it. 


ELEME'NTAL. adj, from element.] 
1. Produccd by ſome of the four elements, 
If duſky ſpots are vary*d on his brow, 
And ſtreak'd with red, a troubl'd colour ſhow ; 
That ſullen mixture ſhall at encc declare 
Winds, rain, and ſtorms, and c/ementa! war. 
Dry. en's Virgil. 
Soft yielding minds to water glide away, 
And ſip with nymphs, their c/emental tea, Pepe. 


2. Ariling from firſt principles. 

Leeches ate by ſome accounted poiſon, no 
properly, that is by temperamental contrariety, 
occult form, or ſu much as e/cmentai ;epugnancy 3 
but inwardly taken, they faiten upon the veins, 
and occaſion an effuſion of blood. Brown, 


Deanne, 


Boyle. | 
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ELA TAA ITV. nf. [fromelementary.] 
The ſimplicity of nature, or abſence of | 
compoſition; being uncompounded. 

A very large claſs of creatures in the earth, far 
above the condition of elementarity. . Brown. 

Ergne'ntarxy. adj. [from element.) op 

1. Uncompounded ; having only one prin- 
ciple or conſtituent part. 

All rain water contains in it a copious ſediment, 
of terreftrial matter, and is not a fimple element- 
ary water. Ray. 

The elementary ſalts of animals are not the ſame. 
as. they appear by diſtillation. Arbutlhuot. 

ELe'mi. 3. / | 
This drug is improperly called gum elemi, 

being a refin, The genuine e/emi is brought from 

Fubiopia in flattiſh maſſes, or in cylinders, of a 

yellowiſh colour. It is very rare in Europe, and 

ſuppoſed to be produced by a tree of the olive 
kind. The ſpurious or American e/emi, almoſt 
the only kind known, is of a whitiſh colour, 

with a greater or leſs greeniſh or yellowiſh tinge. , 

It eds from a tall tree, which the Braſilians 

wound, and collect the reſin. Hill': Mat. Med. 

ELle'ncn. n. J 2 Lat.] An argu- 

ment; a ſophiſm. | | 

The firft deſuſion Satan put upon Eve, and his 
whole tentation might be the ſame elcnch conti- 
nucd, as when he ſaid, Ye ſhall not die; that 
„in his equivocation, you ſhall not incur pre- 

ar death. Browns FVulgar Errours. f 
Diſcover the fallacies of our 1 
that old ſophiſter, who puts the moſt abu- 
2 on us. Decay of Piety. 

EL-x'ors. n. ſ. Some name the apples in 
requeſt in the cider countries fo ; not 
known by that name in ſeveral parts of 
England, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


E'r.E&PHANT. n. ſ. ſelephas, Latin.) 
1. The largeſt of al 
ſagacity, faithfulneſs, prudence, and even 
underſtanding many ſurpriſing relations 
are given. This anim 


— -—-— c—— a - — 


— 


f on hay, 


herbs, and all ſorts of pulſe ; and is faid | 


to be extremely long lifed. He is ſup- 

lied with a trunk, or long hollow carti- 
wg which hangs between his teeth, and 
ſerves him for hands. His tecth are the 


ivory. Calmet. 
He loves to hear, 


That unicorns may be betray'd with trees, 
And bears with glaſſes, elephants with holes. 
| Shakſpeare, 
The elephant hath joints, but not for courteſy ; | 
His legs are for neceſſity, not flexure. Shakſpeare, 
2. Ivory; the teeth of elephants. 
High o'er the gate, in cep. and gold, 
The crowd ſhall Cæſar's Indian war behold. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 


EreenanTlasis. 3. /. [clephantiafis, 
Latin.) A ſpecies forth? ſo called 
from covering the ſkin with incruſt- 
ations like thoſe on the hide of an ele- 
phant. | 

ELEPHA'NTINE. adj. [elephantinus, Lat.] 
Pertaining to the elephant. | 


Te ELEVATE. v. 4. [elevo, Latin, ] 

1. To raiſe up aloft. Fe 
This ſubterranean heat or fire, which elevates 
the water out of the abyſs. Waodward.. 


2. To exalt ; to dignify. ; | 
3. To raiſe with great conceptions, | 
Others apart ſat on a hill retir'd, 

In thoughts more elevate, and reaſon'd high 
Of providence, foreknowledge, will, and fate. 


| to he elevated with, it ſtirs not beyond ſenſe or 


28 of whoſe | 5 


| ELE'vENTH. adj. [from eleven.) The 


Milton. } 


Tn all that great extent, wherein the mind, 
wanders, in thoſe remote ſpcculations it may ſeem 


reflection. Locte. 


Now riſing fortune elevates his mind. | 
He ſhines unclouded, and adorns mankind. | 
4 9 | 


a x Savage 
4. To elate with vitious "es B 
To miſchief ſwift, hope es, and 5 
Ane, 


ightens bis creſt, 


| 
5. To leſſen by detraction. This 2 
from the 


though legitimately deduced 


. * 


Latin, is not now in uſe. 

When the judgments of learned men are 
alledged againſt you, what do they but either ele- 
vate their credit, or oppoſe unto them the judg- 


ments of others as learned? Hooker. 
E'LEvaTE. part. adj, [from elevated. 
Exalted; raiſed aloft. . | 
On each fide an imperial city ſtood, 
With tow'rs and temples proudly elevate | 
On ſeven ſmall hills. Milton. 


ELEVA“TION. 2. / [elevatio, Latin.] 
1. The act of raiſing aloft. 

The diſruption of the ſtrata, the elevation of 
ſome, and depreſſion of others, did not fall out 
by chance, but were directed by a diſcerning 
principle. | N oodtuard. 

2. Exaltation; dignity. 

Angels, in their ſeveral degrees of elevation 
above us, may be endowed with more compre- 
henſive faculties, Locke. 

3- Exaltation of the mind by noble con- 
ceptions. 

We are therefore to love him with all poſſible * 
application and elevation of ſpitit, with All the 
heart, ſoul, and mind. Norris, 

4. Exaltation of ſtyle. 
His ſtile was an elegant perſpicuity, rich of 
hraſe, but ſeldom any bold metaphors; and fo 
from tumid, that it rather wanted a little e- 
vation, Motton. 
Attention to objects above us. | 

All which different elevations of ſpirit unto 
God, are contained in the name of grayer. Heeker, 


6. The height of any heavenly body with 
reſpect to the horizon. 

Some latitudes have no canicular days, as thoſe 
which have more than ſeventy-three degrees of 
northern elevation, as Nova Zembla, Brown, 

ELEVATOR. n. /. [from ele vate.] A raiſer 
or lifter up, applied to ſome chirurgical 
inſtruments put to ſuch uſes. uincy. 

ELE'VEN. adj. [ ændle pen, Saxon. ] Ten 


and one; one more than ten. 

Had I a dozen ſons, and none leſs dear than 
Marcius, I had rather ee, die nobly for their 
country, than one voluptuouſly ſurfeit out of 
action. Shakſpeare. 


- 


next in order to the tenth. 
In the eleventh chapter he returns to ſpeak of 
the building of Babel. Raleigh's Hiftory. 


ELF. =. /. plural clue. [elf, Welſh. 
Baxter's Gloſſ.] 

1. A wandering ſpirit, ſuppoſed to be ſeen 
in wild unfrequented places; a fairy. 


Through this houſe give glimmering light, | 
By the dead and drowſy fre; : 
Every c/f, and fairy ſprite, 8 
Hop as light as bird from briar. Shakſpeare 

Fairy elves, ' 
Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſecs, 
Or dreams he ſees, . Milton. 
The king of e/fs and little fairy queen 
Gambol'd on heaths, and danc'd on ev'ry green. 
Dryden. 
Tf e'er one viſion touch'd thy infant thought, 
Of all the nurſe and all the prieſt have taught; 
Of airy elves by mvone!ight ſhadow ſeen, 
The ſilver token, and the circled green, 


Pope. 


| 


E'11G1BLENESS, - #. J 


. 
2. A devil. 1,4 * , 
That we may angels ſeem, we paint them elves; 
And are but ſatires to ſet up ourſelves. Dryden. 
However it was civil, an angel or elf ; 
For he ne er could have fill'd it fo well of himſelf. 
E Swift, 
To ELe, v. a. ¶ from the noun.] To en- 
tangle hair in ſo intricate a manner, that 
it is not to be unravelled. This the 
vulgar have 3 to be the work of 
fairies in the night; and all hair ſo matted 
together, hath had the name of elf-locks. 


Hanmer. 
My face I'll grime with filth, * 
Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots, 
| Shakſpeare, 
E'LF1N, 45 [from e.] Relating to 
fairies; elfiſh ; belonging to elves. 

Now when that idle dream was to him brought, 
Unto that = knight he bade him fly, 
Where he ſlept ſoundly. Spenſer. 

E'LFLOCK, n.f. [elf and lock,] Knots 
of hair twiſted by elves, 
This is that very Mab, 
That plats the manes of horſes in the night, 
And cakes the e/f-/ocks in foul fluttiſh hairs, 
Which once untangl'd, much misfortune bodes. 
; Shakſpeare. 
To ELITCITE. v. a. [elicio, Latin. To 
ſtrike out; to fetch out by labour or art. 

Although the ſame truths may be elicited, and 
explicated by the contemplation of animals, yet 
they are more cleatly evidenced in the contempla- 
tion of man, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

He elicits thoſe acts out of the meer lapſed ſtate 
of human nature. Cheyne, 

EL1'ciT. adj. [elicitus, Latin.] Brought 
into act; brought from poſſibility to real 


exiſtence. 

-It is the virtue of humility and obedience, and 
not the formal elicit act of meekneſs; meckneſs 
being ordinarily annexed to theſe virtues. Hamm. 

The ſchools diſpute whether, in morals, the 
external action ſuperadds any thing of good or 
evil to the internal elicit act of the will. South, 

EuiciTa'T10N. n. / from elicio, Latin, ] 

That elicitation which the ſchools intend, is a 
deducing of the power of the will into act: that 
drawing which they mention, is merely from the 
appetibility of the object.  Sramhall. 

To ELITE. v. a. [elido, Latin, ] To 


break in pieces; to cruſh, 
We are to cut off that whereunto they, from 
whom theſe objections proceed, fly for defence, 


when the force and ſtrength of the argument is 
elided. Hooker, 


EL1G1B!L1TY. 2. / [from eligible.] Wor- 


thineſs to be choſen. 
The buſineſs of the will is not to judge con- 
cerning the nature of things, but to chooſe them 
in conſequence of the report made by the-under- 
ſtanding, as to their eligibility or 23 


iddes' Sermoys. 


| ELIGIBLE. adj. [eligibifie, Latin. ] Fit 


to be choſen ; worthy of choice ; pre- 


ferable. | 
A Britiſh miniſtry ought to be ſatisfied, if, al- 
lowing to every particular man that his private 
ſcheme is wiſeſt, they can perſuade him, that next 
to his own plan, that of the government is the 
moſt eligible, Addiſon's Free loliler. 
Did they really think, that going on with the 
war was more e/igible for their country than the 
leaſt abatement of thoſe conditions ? Swife, 
That the moſt plain, ſhort, and lawful! way to 
any good end, is more e/ig/b/e than one dire c ly 
contrary in ſome or all of theſe qualities. S. 
Certainty, in a deep diſtreſs, is more eligible 
than ſuſpenſe., x Clariſſa, 
[from eligible.] 
Worthineſsto be choſen ; preferablencſs. 


1 


E. L. EL 


Er1Mi%A'TION., 3. / lelimino, Eatin.] 
The act of baniſhing; the act df” turn- 


ing out of doors; rejection. Dit. 
ELYsroN, z. /. [elifie, Latin.] 
1. The act of CN off as, can't the 


altempt, there is an elifion of a'ſyllable. 


Tod will obferve the abbreviations and ef 
by which conſonants of molt obdurate found are 
joined together, without any ſoftening vowel to 
intervene. | Swift, 

2, Diviſion ; ſeparation of parts. 

The caule given of ſound, that it would be an 
eliſion of the air, whereby, if they mean any thing, 
they mean a cutting or dividing, or elſe an atte- 
nuating of the air, is but a term of iguorance. 

ns Bacon. 

ELixA“Tiox. n./. [elixus, Latin,] The 
act of boiling or ſtewing any thing. 
Even to ourſclves, and more perfe&t animals, 
water performs no ſubſtantial nutrition; ſerving 


for refrigeration, dilution of ſolid aliments, and 
its elixatien in the ſtomach. Brown, 


- Eui'xIs, n. /. [Arabick.] C2 
i. A medicine made by ſtrong infuſion, 
where the ingredients are almolt dif. 
ſolved ia the menſtruum, and give it a 
thicker conliſtence than a tin&ure, * 
» oy | : Quincy. 
For when no healing art prevail'd, 
When cofdials and elixirs fail'd, 
On your pale check he dropp'd the ſhow r, 
Reviv*d you like a dying flow' r. Maller. 
2. The 1 or whatever it be, with 
which chymiſts hope to tranſmute metals 
to gold. {> I 
o chymiſt yet the elixir got, 
But glorifies-his pregnant pot, 
If by the way to him befal ä 
Some odoriferous thing, or medicinal. - Denne. 
3. The extract or quinteſſence of anything. 
| In the ſoul, when the ſupreme faculties move 
regularly, the inferior paſſions and affections fol- 
lowing, there ariſes a ſerenity infinitely beyond 
the higheſt quinteſſence and e/ixir of worldly de- 
. light. : #6 g South, 
4. Any cordial ; or invigorating ſubſtance, 
| What wonder then, if fields and regions here 
Breathe forth elfxir pure Milton's Par. Toft. 


ELk. u. /. [#lc, Saxon.] A large and 
ſtately animal of the ſtag kind. The 
neck is ſhort and flender ; the ears nine 
inches in length, and four in breadth. 
The colour of its coat in winter is grey- 
iſh, in ſunimer it is paler. The horns 
of the male are ſhort and thick' near 
the head, where it by degrees expands 
into a great breadth, with ſeveral 1 —4 
il, 


minences in its edges. 
And, ſcarce his head 

Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching el 
Lies ſlumb' ring ſilent in the white abyſs. 


Thomſon, 
ELL. n. /. [eln, Saxon. J 


x. A meaſure containing forty-five inches, 


or a yard and a quarter. 
They are ſaid to make yearly forty thouſand 
pieces of linen cloth, reckoning two Hundred 45 
E135 A.ldiſon. 


2. It is taken proverbially for a long 


meaſure. 
Acquit thee bravely, play the man; 
Look not on pleafures as they come, but go: 
/- © Defer not the laſt virtue; life's poor ſpan 
Makes not an cl by trifling in thy woe, Herbert. 


ELLLIPSIS. n. 7. 1 
1. A figure of rhetorick, by which ſome- 
thing is left out neceſſary to be ſupplied 
Voly 1. 


| 


| 


* % 


EXP 


by the hearer ; as, the thing I He, for 
the thing which I love. E bh99 
The words are delivered by way of ellipfs, 
Rem. iv. 18. ILunmo nil. 
2. [In geometry.] An oval figure, being 
generated from the ſection of a cone, by 
a plane cutting both ſides of the cone, 
but not parallel to the baſe, which pro- 
duces a circle, and meeting with the 
baſe when produced, Harris. 
On the cyimder inclined, deſcribe an /ig. 
parallel to the kotizon. Wilkins Daedalus, 
The Planets could not poſſibly acquire ſuch re- 
volutions in circular orbs, or in , very little 


eccentrick. Bentley. 
ELLi'eTiCaL. I ady. {from ellipis.} Hav- 
ELLi'erick. ing the form of an ellip- 
ſis; oval. 


Since the planets move in el/iptict orbits in one 
of whoſe foci the ſun is, and by a radius from the 
ſun deſcribe equal areas in equal times, which no 
other law of a ciiculating fluid, but the harmo- 
nical circulation, can account for; we muſt find 
out a law for the paracentrical motion, that may 

make the orbits irie. Cheyne. 

In animals, that gather food from the ground, 
the pupil is oval or «/iptical ; the greateſt diame- 
ter going tranſverſely from fide to ſide, 

« Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 


El u. n-/. [ulmus, Lat. elm, Saxon.) 


1. A tree. 
The ſpecies are, the common rough · leaved en; 
the witch hazel, or broad-leaved e, by ſome 
called the Britiſh elm; the ſmooth-leaved or witch 
1m. Neither of them were originally natives of 
this country ; but or have propagated them- 
ſelves by ſeeds and ſuckers in ſuch plenty as hard- 
ly to be rooted out; eſpecially iu hedgerows, 
where there is harbour for their roots, They are 
very proper to place in hedgerows, upon the bor- 
ders of the fields, where they will thrive better 
than when planted in a wood or cloſe plantation, 
and their ſhade will not be very injurious to hat- 
ever grows under them; for they may be trained 
up in form of an hedge, keeping them cut every 
year, to the height of forty or fiſty feet : but they 
ſhould not be planted too near fruit trees: becauſe 
the roots of the n will intermix with the roots 
ot other trees, and deprive them of nourithment. 
1 Miller. 
The rural ſcat, . 
Whoſe lofty e/ms and venetable oaks, 
Tavite the rook, who high amid? the boughs, 
In carly ſpring, his airy city builds. 7hompon. 
2, It was uſed to ſupport vines, to which 
the poets allude. 

Thou art an elm, my huſband ; I a vine, 
Whoſe weakneſs married to thy ſtronger fate, 
Makes me with thy ſtrength to communicate. 

Shakſpeare, 


Erocu'tion. . .. [elocutio, Latin. } 


1. The power of fluent ſpeech. 


A travell:d doctor of phy ſick, of bold, and of 
able clecut ion. Wotton, 


2. Power of ſpeaking ; ſpeech. 
Whoſe taſte, too long forborne, at firſt eſſay 
Save elution to the mute, and taught 
The tongue not made for ſpeech to ſpeak thy 
praiſe, Milton. 


3, The power of expreſſion or diftion ; 


eloquence ; beauty of words. 
Tune third nappineſs of his poet's imagination 
is efocution, or the art of cloathing or adorning 
that thought ſo found, and varied, in apt, ſigni- 
ficant, and ſounding words.“ Dryden, 
As I have endeavourcd to adorn it with noble 
thoughts, ſo much more to expreſs thoſe thoughts 
with efocuticn, Dryden. 


E'LoGv. n. /. [eloge, Trench. } Praiſe; 
| Panegyrick, 
5 


ET 


| Buckingham lay under millions of maledictious, 
which at the priuce's arrival did vaniſh into praifes 
and e/ogies. — * Morte. 
If 1 durſt ay all I know of the e/ogies received 
concerning him, { ſhould offend tue modeby of 
our author. | Bovle., 
Some excellent perſons, above my approbation 
or e/ogy, have conſidered this ſubject. 
Helder Elements of Speech, 
To ELO E. v. 4. *[eloigner, French. 
To put at'a diſtance; to remove one 
far from another. Now diſuſed. 
From worldly care himſelf hie did een, 
And greatly ſhunned manly exerciſe. F. Ce 
I'll tell thee now, dear love] what thou ſhalt do 
To anger deſtiny, as ſhe doth us: 
How I thall ſtay though ſhe eigne me thus, 
And how poſterity ſhall know it tao, Denne. 


» ELONGATE. v. a, [from longus, 
Latin.) 5 


1. To lengthen; to draw out 
tract; to ſtretch. 


2. To put further off. 

The fuſt ſtar of Aries in the time of Meton the 
Athenian, was placed in the very interſection 
which is now elongated and moved caſtward twen- 
ty-cight degrees, Brown, 

To ELo'N GATE. v.n. To go off to a 
diſtance from any thing. | 

About Cape Frio in Brafilia, the ſouth point of 
the compaſs varieth twelve degrees unto the weſt ; 
but c/ongating from the coaſt of Braſilia, towards 
the ſhore of Africa, it varieth eaſtward. Brown. 

ELoxGaA'TION. . /. from elongate.] 


2 * 
1. The act of ſtretching or lengthening 
itſelf. | | 
To this motion of elongation of the fibres, i- 
owing the union or conglutination or the parts of 
the body, when they are ſeparated by a wound. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


2. The ſtate of being ſtretched. 


3. [In medicine.] An imperfeQ luxation. 
when the ligament of any joint is ſo ex- 
tended or relaxed as to lengthen the 
limb, but yet not let the bone go quite 
out of its place. | Quincy. 
Flongations are the effect of an humour ſoaking 
upon a ligament, thereby making it liable to he 
retched, and to be thruſt quite out upon every 
little force. MViſeman's Surgery. 
4. Diſtauce; ſpace at which one thing is 
diſtant from another. 

The diſtant points in the cele ſtial expanſe ap- 
pear to the eye in ſo {mall a degree of elongation 
from another, as bears no proportion to what is 
real, Glanwille's Scepfis, 

5. Departure; removal. 
Nor then had it been placed in a middle point, 
but that of deſcent or cn gatien. Breton. 
To ELO PE. v. a. ¶loopen, to run, Dut. 
To run awayg to break looſe; to eſ- 
cape from law or reſttaint. 
It is neceſſary to treat women as members of 
the body politick, fince great numbers of them 


3 to pro- 


have cloped from their allegiance. Addiſon. 
What from the dame can Paris hope? 
She may as well from him c/ecpe. Prisr, 


The foo! whoſe wife eps ſome thrice a quarter, 
For matrimonial ſolace dies a warty r. Pope, 


ELo'PEMENT. n. /. from elop-.] De- 
pens from jult reſtraint ; rejection of 


awful power: commonly uſed of a wife, 
An elypement is the voluntary departure of a2 
wite from her huſband to live with an adulterer, 
and with whom lhe lives in breach of the matri- 
monial vow. ylifie's Par ergon, 
The negligent huſband, truſting to the efficacy 
of his principle, was undone by his wite's be- 


| ment tom him. . i 
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E'Lors. u. f 
however by Milton among the ſerpents. 
Scorpion and aſp, and amphiſbena dire, 


Ceraſtes horn'd, hydrus,. and elops drear, 
And dipſas. Milton's Par, Loft. 


F'1.0QUENCE. n. / [eloguentia, I atin. ] 


1. The power of ſpeaking with fluency 


and elegance; oratory. 

Action is eloquence, and the eyes of the igno- 
rant 

More learned than the ears. Shatſp. Coriolanus, 
Athens or free Rome, where e/oguence 

Flouriſh'd, fince mute. Milton, 
His infant foftneſs pleads a milder doom, 

And ſpeaks with- all the e/oquence of tears, 

Heigh, 


2. Elegant language uttered with fluency. 
Say Ihe be mute, and will not ſpeak a word; 
Then I'!] commend her volubility, 
And ſay the uttercd piercing e/oquence, 
Fit words attended on his weighty ſenſe, 


And mild perſuaſion flow'd in eloquence, Pope. 


E'LoquenT. adj. [eloquens, Latin, ] Hav- 


ing the power of oratory ; having the 
power of fluent and elegant ſpeech. 

The Lord of -hoſts doth take away the captain 
of, fifty, and the honourable man, and the coun- 
ſellor, and the cunning artificer, and the eloquent 
orator, Tjaiah, 

Oh death! all claguent, you only prove 
What duſt we dote on, when 'tis man we love. 

Pope. 

ELSE. pronoun. [ellep, Saxon.] Other; 

one beſide : it is applied both to perſons 
and things. 

To ftand tained with travel, and ſweating with 
defire ro ſee him; thinking of nothing elſe, 
putting all affairs e!ſe in oblivion, as if there were 
nothing e/ſe to be done but to ſee him. Shatſp. 

Should he or any e/ſe ſearch, he will find evi- 
dence of the Divine Wiſdom. Hale. 

He ſays, 'twas then with him, as now with you; 
He did it when he had nothing e/ſe to do, 


Denham, 
ELSE. adv. | 


1. Otherwiſe, 
Dare not, on thy life, 
Touch ought of mine befide, by lot my due, 
But ſtand aloof, and think profane to view: 
This faulchion, e/ſe, not hitherto withſtood, 
Theſe hoſtile fields ſhall fatten with thy blood. 
Dryden. 
What ways are there whereby we ſhould be aſ- 
ſured, but cither by an internal impreſſion of the 
notion of a God upon our minds, or e/ſe by ſuch 
external and viſible effects as our reaſon tells us 
muſt be attributed to ſome cauſe ? Tillet ſun. 
2. Beſide ; except that mentioned. 
Pleaſures which no where e/ſe were to be found, 
And all Elyſium in a ſpot of ground. Dryden, 
3. It has ſometimes or before it ſuperflu- 
ouſly, 
Be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe good night your vow. Shakſpeare. 


E'usZWHERE. adv. [elſe and where. ] 
1. In any other place. 
There are here divers trees, which are not to be 
found ei e . Abbot”s Deſcrip. of the World. 
As he proved that Piſon was not Ganges, or 
Gehon, Nilus ; ſo where to find them elſewhere 
de knew not, Raleigh's Hiftory. 
For, if we chance to fix our thoughts e/ſerwhere, 
Though our eyes open be, we cannot ſee. Davies. 
Henceforth oracles are ceas'd, 
And thou no more with pomp and ſacrifice 
Shall be enquir'd at Delphos, or e//-where, Milton. 
Although ſeaſoned bodies may and do live near 


as long in London as elſewhere, yet ncw-comers 


and children do not. Graunt, 
2. In other places; in ſome other place. 

They which c{ſewhere complain, that injury is 

eered to the meaneſt miniſter, when the magiſ- 


Led. ] A fiſh: reckoned 


Shakſp. 
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trate appointeth him what to wear, think the 
graveſt prelates no competent judges where it is 


fit for the miniſter to ſtand. Hooker, 
Let us no more contend, -nor blame 
Each other, blam'd enough e/ſewhere, Milton, 


Beſtow, baſe man, thy idle threats elſervhere ; 
My mother's daughter knows not how to fear. 
Dryden. 
If it contradict what he ſays elſerwhere, it is no 
new or ſtrange thing. Tillot ſen. 


To ELu'cIDATE, v. a. [elucido, Latin.) 
To explain; to clear; to make plain. 
To elucidate a little the matter, let us conſi- 
der it. Boyle. 
ELVUCIDA“TIox. n. / [from elucidate.] 
Explanation; expoſition. : 


We ſhall, in order to the elucidation of this 
matter, ſubjoin the following experiment. Boyle. 


ELucipa'toR. . /. [from elucidate.) Ex- 


| plainer ; expoſitor ; commentator. 


Obſcurity is brought over them by the courſe 
of ignorance and age, and yet more by their = 
dantical elucidaters, Abbot, 


To ELU'DE. v. a. [eludo, Latin.) 


1. To eſcape by ſtratagem ; to avoid any 
miſchief or danger by artifice. 


eſcape or elude the puniſhment of any law yet in- 
vented. Swift. 

He who looks no higher for the motives of his 
conduct than the reſentments of human juſtice, 
whenever he can preſume himſelf cunning enough 
to elude, rich enough to bribe, or ſtrong enough 
to reſiſt it, will be under no reſtraint. Rogers. 


2. To mock by an unexpected eſcape. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, eludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found. Pope. 


ELlv'piBLE. adj. [from elude.] Poſſible 
to be defeated. 

There is not any common place more inſiſted on 
than the happineſs of trials by juries ; yet if this 
bleſſed part of our law be eludible by power and 
artifice, we ſhall have little reaſon to boaſt, 


Swift, 
ELVES. The plural of /. See Err. 
Fairy elves 
Whoſe midnight revels by ſome foreſt ſide, 
Or fountain, ſome belated peaſant ſces, 
Or dreams he ſees. Milton. 
Ye ſylphs and ſylphids to your chief give ear; 
Fays, fairies, genii, e/ves and demons hear. Pope. 


E'L.vVELOCK. u. ſ. [from elves and lock. } 
Knots in the hair ſuperſtitiouſly ſup- 
poſed to be tangled by the fairies. 

From the like might proceed the fears of poll- 


ing elvelocts, or complicated hairs of the head, 
: Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


—— — 


75 it had been written more properly 
el.] Relating to elves, or wandering 
pirits. 

Thou elvif: markt, abortive, rioting hog ! 


No muſe hath been ſo bold, 
Or of the latter or the old, 
Thoſe evi ſecrets to unfold, 
Which lie from others reading. Drayton, 


ELu'MBATED. adj. [elumbis, Lat.] Weak- 
ened in the loins. Did. 


ELvu's10N. . . [eluſio, Lat.] An eſcape 
from inquiry or examination; a fraud; 
an artifice. 


An appendix, relating to the tranſmutation of 
metals, detects the impoſtures and eliſians of thoſe 
who have pretended to it. Woodward, 


ELv'sive. adj: [from elude.) Practiſing 
ng 


eluſion ; uſing arts to eſcape. 


Several pernicious vices, notorious among us, | 


E'L.visH. adj. [from elves, the plural of 
4 be 


The flave of nature, and the ſon of hell! Shat. 
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Elufrve of the bridal day, the gives ö 

Fond hopes to all, and all with hopes deceives. 

© Pope, 

ELvu'sory: adj. [from elude.) Tending 

to elude ; tending to deceive ; fraudu- 
lent ; deceitful; fallacious. g 


It may be feared they are but Parthian flights, 
ambuſcade retreats and cry tergiverſation. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

To ELlvu'TE. v. a. [eluo, Latin.] To waſh 

off. 

The more oily any ſpirit is, the more pernici- 

ous ; becauſe it is harder to be e/uted by the blood. 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


To ELvu'TRIATE. v. a. [elutrio, Latin. ] 
To decant ; or ſtrain out. 

The preſſure of the air upon the lungs is much 

leſs than it has been computed by ſome ; but ill 

it is ſomething, and the alteration of one tenth 

of its force upon the lungs muſt produce ſome 

difference in elutriating the blood as it paſſes 

through the lungs, Arbuthnot on Air. 


ELuy'sl1aN., adi. [elyſius, Latin.) Per- 
taining to elyſium; pleaſant; deliciouſly 
ſoft and ſoothing; exceedingly de- 
lightful. 


he river of life, through midſt of heaven, 
Rolls o'er elyfian flowers her amber ftream. 


Milton, 
ELY'SIUM. n. ſ. [Latin.]J The 


ace 
aſſigned by the heathens to happy ſouls ; _ 
any place exquiſtely pleaſant. 
To have thee with thy lips to top my mouth, 
So ſhould' thou either turn my fiying ſoul, 
Or I ſhould breathe it ſo into thy body, 
And then it liv'd in ſweet Elyſum, Shakſpeare, 
Eu. A contraction of them. 
For he could coin and counterfeit 
New words with little or no wit; 
And when with haſty noiſe he ſpoke e, 
The ignorant for current took e. Hudibras, 


To EMA'CIATE. v. a. [emacio, Lat.] 
To waſte ; to deprive of fleſh, 


Men after long emaczating diets wax plump, 
fat, and almoſt new. aucun. 
All dying of the conſumption, die emaciated 
and lean. Graunt. 
To EmAa'CIATE. v. a. To loſe fleſh; to 
pine; to grow lean, TR: 
He emaciated and pined away in the too anx- 
ious enquiry of the ſea's reciprocation, although 
not drowned therein. Brewn, 
EMacia'T10N. n. /. [emaciatus, Latin. ] 


1. The act of making lean. 
2. The ſtate of one grown lean. | 
Searchers canuot tell whether this emaciation or 
leanneſs were from a phthiſis, or from a hectic k 
fever, Graunt. 
EMmacuULa'TION. . . [emaculo, Latin. ] 
The act of freeing any thing from ſpots 
or foulneſs. Did. 


E'MANANT. adj, [emanans, Lat.] Iſſuing 
from ſomething elſe. 

The firſt act of the divine nature, relating to 
the world, and his adminiſtration thereof, is an 
emanant act: the moſt wife counſel and purpoſe 
of almighty God terminate in thoſe two great 
tranſient or emanant acts or works, the work of 
creation and ꝓrovidence. Hale. 


To E/MANATE. v. n. [emano, Latin. ] To 
iſſue or flow from ſomething elle. 


EMANA'TION, #. /. [emanatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of iſſuing or proceeding from 
any other ſubſtance, 

Ariſtotle ſaid, that it ſtreamed by connatural 
reſult and emanation from God, the infinite and 
eternal Mind, as the light iſſues from the ſun. 

South, 
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2. That which iſſues from another ſub- 


ſtance; an efflux ; effluvium. 


The experience of thoſe profitable and excellent 


emanations from God, may be, and commonly are, 
the firſt motive of our love, aylor, 
Another way of attraQtion is delivered by a te- 
nuous emanation, or continued efluvium, which, 
after ſome diſtance, retracteth unto itſelf; as in 
ſyrups, oils, and viſcofities, which ſpun, at length, 
retire into their former dimenſions, Brown, | 
Such were the features of her heav'nly face; 
Her limbs were ſorm'd with ſuch harmonious 
race; ö 
So faultieſs was the frame, as if the whole 
Had been an emaratiog of the ſoul. Dryden. 
The letters, every judge will fee, were by uo 
means efforts of the genius, but emanations of the 
heart. Pope. 
Each emanation of his fires 
That beams on earth, each virtue he inſpires ; 
Each art he prompts, each charm he can create ; 
Whate'er he gives, are giv'n for you to hate. Pope. 


| EmA'NATIVE. adi. [from emano, Latin. ] 


Iſſuing from another, Dis. 
25 EMA/NCIPATE. v. a. 
Latin.) To ſet free from ſervitude; 


to reſtore to liberty. 

Having received the probable inducements of 
truth, we become emancipated from teſtimunial 
engagements. Breton. 

By the twelve tables, only thoſe were called 
unto the inteſtate ſucceſſion of their patents that 
were in the parents power, excluded all emanci- 
pated children, Aylifſe's Parergon. 

They emancipated themſelves from dependence: 

- Arbuthnot. 


EMANCIPA'TION. n. /. [from emancipate. ] 
The act of ſetting free; deliverance 
from ſlavery. 

Obftinacy in opinions holds the dogmatiſt in the 
chains of error, without hope of emancipation. 
| Glanville's Scepſis. 
To EMA'RGINATE. v. a, [margo, Latin. ] 
To take away the margin or edge of 
any thing. | Did. 
To EMA'SCULATE. v. a. [emaſculo, Lat. 
1. To caſtrate; to deprive of virility. 
When it is found how many ews, ſuppoſe 
twenty, one ram will ſerve, we may geld nine- 
teen, or thereahouts; for if you chaſculute but 


ten, you ſhall, by promiſcuous copulation, hinder 
the increaſe. Graunt, 


2. To effeminate ; to weaken; to vitiate 
by unmanly foftueſs. | 
From wars and from atfairs of ſtate abſtain; | 
Women emaſeulate a monarch's reign, Dty len. 
Dangerous principles impoſe upon our under- 
ſtandings, emaſeu/ate our ſpirits, and ſpoil our 
- temper, Collier, 
EMASCULA'T1ON, 2. / [from emaſculate. | 
1. Caſtration. 
2. Effeminacy ; womaniſh qualities; un- 
_ manly ſoftneſs, 


To EMNA“L RE. v. a. [emballer, French. ] 
1, To make up into a bundle. 
2. To bind up; to encloſe. 

\, Below her bam her weed did ſomewhat train, 
And her ſtraight legs moſi bravely were emba/'d 
In golden buſkins of coſtly cord wain, F. Queen. 

To EMBA'LM. v. a, [embaumer, French; 
embal/amer, Spaniſh. ] To impregnate 
a body with aromaticks, that it may 
reſiſt putreſaction. 
55 Einbalin me, 
Then lay me forth; although unqueen'd, yet like 
A queen, and daughter to a king, inter me. 
N Shatſpeare, 
I would ſhew future times 
What you were, and teach them t' urge towards 


| 1. To go on ſhipboard. 


| To Eusa's E. v. a. {from baſe, | 
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Verſe embalms virtue, and tombs or thrones of 

rhymes, q 

Preſerve trail tranſit 
As ſpice doth bodies from corrupt air's touch. 

Donne. 

Muſe ! at that name thy ſacred ſorrows ſhed ; 


fame as much 


Thoſe tears eternal that embalm the dead. Pope. 


EMBuA'LMER. n. / [from embalm.] One 
that practiſes the art of embalming and 
preſerving bodies, 

The Romans were not ſo good embalmers as the 
Egyptians; ſo the body was utterly conſumed; 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To EMBa'r. v. a. [from bar.] 


1. To ſhit ; to encloſe. 
Themſelves for fear into his jaws to fall, 
He forc'd to caſtle ſtrong to take their flight; 
Where faſt embar'd in mighty brazen wall, 
He has them now four years beſieg'd to make 


them thrall. Spenſer. 
In form of airy members fair embar'd 


His ſpirits pure were ſubject to our ſight. © Fairf, 


2. To ſtop; to hinder by prohibition ; to 
block np. | 


Tranſlating the mart unto Calais, he embared 
all further trade for the future. Bacon. 


If this commerce *twixt heav'n and earth were 
not 


Embar'd, and all this traffick quite forgot, 

She, for wnoſe loſs we have lamented thus, 

Would work more fully and pow'rfully on us. 
Donne. 


EMBARCA'TION. n. /. [from embark. ] 
1. The act of putting on ſhipboard. 


The French gentlemen were very ſolicitous for 


the embarcation of the army, and for the depar- 
ture of the fleet. Clarendon, 


2. The act of going on ſhipboard. 

Eu BA“RGO. n. . [embargar, Spaniſh.] 
A prohibition to paſs; in commerce, a 
ſtop put to trade. | 

He knew that the ſuhjects of Flanders drew ſo 
great commodity from the trade of England, as 
by embargo they would ſoon wax weary of Per- 
kin. Bacon's Henry vit. 

After an embargs of our trading ſhips in the 
river of Bourdeaux, and other points of ſovereign 
affront, there did ſucceed the action of Rheez. 


Motton. 

I was not much concerned, in my own parti- 
cular, for the embargs which was laid upon it. 

Dryden. 


To EMA Rk. v. a. [embarguer, French, ] 
1. To put on ſhipboard. : 


Of mankind, ſo numerous late, 
All left, in one ſmall bottom ſwam embark'd. 
Aſ:lton. 
The king had provided a good flect, and had 
cauſed a body of three thouſand foot to be em- 
barked on thoſe ſhips. Clarendon, 
Straight to the ſhips Æneas took his way, 
mb art'd his men, and ſkim'd along the ſea. 
Dryden's Aneid,. 
2. To engage another in any affair. 
To EMBA'RK. v. u. 


— 


I ſhould with ſpeed u, 
And with their embatly return to Greece. 
A, Philips. 
2. To engage in any affair. 
To EMBA'RRAS. v. a. [embaraſſer, Fr.] 
To perplex ; to diſtreſs; to entangle, 
I ſaw my friend a little embarraſſed, apd turned 
away. SpeFator, + 
EMBARRASSMENT. 1. /. [fromembarraſs.] 
Perplexity; entanglement. 
Let your method be plain, that your hearers 
may run through it without embarraſſment, and 
take a clear view of the whole. IFatts, 


% 
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1. To vitiate; to depauperate; to lower; 
to deprave; to impair. 
Grains are annual, to that the virtue of the 


ſced is not worn out; whereas in a tree it is - 
fed by the ground. Bacon, 


I have no ſervice or ignoble end in my preſent 
labour, which may, on either fide, reſtrain or 
embaſe the freedom of my poor judgment, 

Wotton, 

I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, 
whoſe cmbaſed flexibleneſs ſhall be forced to bend. 

King Charles. 

A pleaſure high, rational, and angetical ; a 
pleaſure embaſed with no appendant fling ; but 
ſuch a one as being honey in the mouth, never 
tuins to gall or gravel in the belly. South, 

To degrade ; to villify. 

Joy of my life, full oft for loving you 
I bleſs my lot, that was fo lucky plac'd ; 

But then the more your own mithap I tue, 
That are ſo much by ſo mean love ne d. 

Spenſer, 

EMBAa'sSADOR, n. . [See AMBaAssa- 

DovuR.] One ſent on a publick meſſage, 
Mighty Jove's embaſſador appear'd 

With the ſame meſſage. Deinkam, 

Myſelf, my king's embaſſador, will go. Dryden, 


EmMBa'sSADRESS. n. . A woman ſent on 
a publick meſlage. 
With fear the modeſt matron lifts her eyes, 
And to the bright embuſſadreſs replies. Garth, 


3 n. . [It may be ob- 
EM BASG v. ſerved, that though our 
authors write almoſt indiſeriminately 
embaſſador or ambaſſador, embaſſage or 
ambaſſage ; yet there is ſcarcely an ex- 
ample of ambaſſy, all concurring to write 


embaſſy.) 


1. A publick meſlage ; a meſſage concern- 
ing buſineſs between princes or ſtates. 
why Freſh embaſſy and ſuits, | 
Nor from the ſtate nor private friends, hereafter, 
Will I lend ear. to. Shakſpeare's Coriolauus. 

When ke was at Newcaitic he ſent a ſolema 
embaſſage unto James king of Scotland, to treat 
and conclude a peace with him. Bacon, 

The peace pollutcd thus, a choſen band 
| | He firſt commiſſions to the Latian land, 

In threat'ning n. Dryden's id. 

2. Any ſolemn meſſage. 

He ſends the angels on em es with his de- 
crees. 

3. An errand, in an ironical ſenſe. 

A bird was made fy with ſuch art to carry a 
written embaſſag? among the ladies, that one 
might ſay, It a live bird, how taught? If dead, 
how made? Sidney, 

Nimble miſchance, that art ſo light of foot, 
Doth not thy ex:#a//age bielong-to me; 

And am I laſt that know it ? Shakſpeare, 


To EMBA'TTLE. v. a. [from battle.] To 
range in order or array of battle. 
The Engliſh are embariled; 
To horſe ! you gallant princes, ſtrait to horſe | 
Shabſpeare, 
T could drive her from the ward of her reputa- 
tion, her marriage-vow, and a thauſand other 


her detences, uhich now are too ſtrongly cm- 
battled againſt me. 


o 


Taz lor. 


. | Shakſpem e, 
On their embattVd ranks the waves return, 
And overwhelm the war ! ton, 


Embatt”4 nations firive in vain 
The hero's glory to reſtrain : 


Streams arm'd with rocks, and mountains 1cd 
with.fire, - 


In vain againſt his force conſpire, 
To EMBA'TTLE. vv. u. 
battle array. 
The night 
Is ſhiny, and they fay we thall ermbarei: 


P.. 
To be ranged in 


| By the fecond hour of the morn, ShuRſpeart 
4 1 2 N 


P 
To EMBA v. v. a. [ from baigner, to bathe, 
French. b 


1. To bathe; to wet; to waſh. Not uſed. 
In her lap a little babe did play 
His cruel ſport; 
For in her ſtreaming blood he did embay + 
His little hands, and tender joints embrew.. 
1 Fairy Queen. 
Every ſenſe the humour ſweet embay d, 
And, flumb'ring ſoft my heart did ſteal away. 
Fairy Queen. 


2. [from Bay.] To encloſe in a bay; to 


land lock. | | 
If that the Turkiſh fleet 
Be not inſhelter'd and embay'd, they're drown*d. 


Shakſpeare. 


To EMBE'LLISH. v. a. [embellir, Fr.] 
To adorn ; to beautify ; to grace with 


ornaments; to decorate. 
How much more beauteous had the fountain 
been, : 
Fmbellijh'd with her firſt ereated green; 
Where cryſtal ſtreams through living turf had run, 
Contented with an urn of native ſtone, Dryden, 
The rames of the figures that embel/l;ied the 
diſcourſes of thoſe that underſtood the att of 
ſpeaking are not the art and (kill of ſpeaking well. 
Locle. 
That which was once the moſt beautiful ſpot of 
Italy, covered with palaces, mbel/;hed by emperors, 


| 


and celebrated by poets, has now nothing to ſhew | 


but ruins. Addifon on Italy. 
EmMBE'LLISHMENT.'#. /. [from embelliſb. 
Ornament; adventitious beauty; de- 
coration ; adſcititious grace; any thing 
that confers the power of pleaſing. 
Cultivate the wild licentious ſavage 
With wiſdom, diſcipline, and liberal] arts, 
The embel/i/aments of lite. Addiſon's Cato. 
Apparmions, viſions, and intercourles of all 
kinds between the dead and the living, are the 
frequent and familiar embelliſiments of the legends | 
of the Romith church. Atterbury, 


E/'MBERING, . / The ember days. A 


word uſed by old authors, now obſolete. 
For cauſes good fo many ways, 

Keep emb'rings well, and faſting days; 

What law commands we ought to obey, 

For Friday, Saturn, and Wedneſday. * Tuffer.| 


x without a ſingular [æmynia, | 
aſhes; einmyria, Iſlandick, hot | 


| 


* 


| 


: 


FE 'MBERS. 
Saxon, 


aſhes or cinders.] Hot cinders; aſhes 


not yet extinguiſhed. | 

Take hot embers, and put them about a bottle 
filled with new beer, almoſt to the very neck: 
Jet the bottle be well topped, left it fly out; and 


. ö 
continue it, renewing the embers every day for the 


ſpace of ten days. Bacon Nat. Hiſt. 
If the air will not permit, 
Some ſtill removed place will ſit, 
| White glowing embers through the room 
Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. Milton, 
W hile thus heav'n's higheſt counſels, by tne low 
Footſteps of their effects, he trac'd too well, 
He toſt his troubled eyes, 2mbers that glow 
Now with new rage, and wax tov hot for hell. 
Crafhaww. 
He faid, and roſe, as holy zeal inſpires; 
He rakes hot embers, and renews the fires. 
 Dryden's Virgil. 
E'MBERWEEK. . /. [ The original of this 
word has been much controverted : ſome 
derive it from embers or aſhes ſtrewed by 
penitents on their. heads; but Nelſon 
decides in favour of Mazeſchal, who de- 
rives it from ymbren or embren, a courſe 
or circumvoluticn.] A week in which 


an ember day falls. 
The ember days at the four ſeaſons are the 


| 


EMB 
Sunday in Lent, the feaſt of Pentecoſt, Septem- 
ber 14, December 13. Common Prayer, 
Stated times appointed for faſting are Lent, 
and the four ſeaſons of the year called emberweeks 
= __ MAylife's Parergon 
To EMBE'ZZLE. v. a. [ This word ſeems 
corrupted by an ignorant pronunciation 
1. To appropriate by breach of truſt; to 
turn what is intruſted in his hands to kis 
own uſe. 
He had embezz/ed the king's treaſure, and ex- 
torted money by way of loan from all men. 
| Hayward. 
2. To waſte; to ſwallow up in riot. 
When thou haſt exbezz/'d all thy ſtore, 
Where 's all thy father left? Dryden. 


EMBE'ZZLEMENT, . /. [from embezz/e.,] | 


1. The act of appropriating to himſelf 
that which is received in truſt for an- 
other. 

2. The thing appropriated. 

To EMBLA'ZE. v. a. [blaſonner, French. ] 

1. To adorn with glitteringembelliſhments. 

Th unſought diamonds 
Would ſo emblazec the forehead of the deep, 
And ſo beſtud with flars, that they below 
Would grow inur'd to light. Milton. 
No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſlores 
Our ſhrines irradiate, or emblaze the floors, Pope. 
2. To blazon; to paint with enſigns 
armorial. 5 | 
Nor ſhall this blood be wiped from thy point, 
But thou ſhalt wear it as a herald's coat, 
T' emblaze the honour which thy maſter got. 
"BP ._  Shakſpeare. 
He from the glittering ſtaff unfurl'd 
Th' imperial enſign, ſtreaming to the wind, 
With gems and golden luftre rich emb/az*d, 


— 


7o EMBL Z Ox. v. d. [ Glaſonner, Fr.] 


grace with enſigns armorial. 
2. 10 deek in glarin 
pompouſly to ſhow. 
We. find. Auguſtus, for ſome petty conqueſt, 
emblazoned by the poets to the higheſt pitch. 


EMBLA'ZONRY. n. /. [from emblazon.] 
Pictures upon ſhields. 
" M4 Him round 

A globe of _ ſeraplum inclos'd 

With bright embiazonry and horrent arms. Milton. 


E'MBLEM. n. /. LN. ] 
1. Inlay; enamel; any thing inſerted 
into the body of another, 


picture; a typical deſignation. 

She had all the royal makings of a queen, 
The rod, and bird of peace, and all ſuch emblems, 
Laid nobly on her. Shakſpeare's Henry vit. 


If you draw your beaſt in an emblem, ſhew a | 


landſcape of the country natural to the beaſt. 

Peacham on Drawing. 
Gentle Thames, 
Thy mighty maſter's emblem, in whoſe face 

Sate meeknefſs,, heighten'd with majeſt ick grace. 
Denham, 
He is indeed a proper emblem of knowledge 
and action, being all head and paws. Addiſon. 


To E'MBLEM. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To repreſent in an occult or allufive 
manner. Not uſed, 


The primitive fight of elements doth fitly 
emblem that of opinions. Glanville's Scepfis. 


'Tl b a 
1 14. [from emblem. ] 


1, Compriſing an emblem ; alluſive ; oc- 


"Vcdaeidaz, Friday, and Saturday after the firit 


cultly repreſentative. 


ä | 
Seraphick arms and trophies. Milton's Par. Loft. |: 
1. To adorn with figures of heraldry; to | 


To EMBO'SS. v. a. 
g colours; to ſet out 


Hakewill on Providence. | 


: 


* 


N 


: 


Þ 
* 


2. An occult repreſentation; an alluſive | 


EMB 
In the well fram'd models, 


With emblematick {kill and myſtick order, - 
Thou ſhew'dſt where tow'rs on battlements 


ſhould riſe, | 
Where gates ſhould open, or where walls ſhould 
compaſs. | Prior. 


The ports contribute to the explication of re- 
verſes purely <:b/ematieal, or when the perions 


are allegorical, | . Addiſon, 
2. Dealing in emblems; uſing emblems, 


By tongue and pudding to our friends explain 
What does your emblematick worſhip mean. Prior. 


EMBLLEMA'TICALLY. adv. | from emble- 
malical.] In the manner of emblems ;. 


alluſively; with occult repreſentation. 
Others have ſpoken emblematically, and. hiero- 
gliphically, as to the Egyptians ;- and the phce« - 
nix was the hierogliphick of the ſun. Brown, 
He took a great, ſtone, and put it up under the 
oak, emblematically joining, the two great ele- 
ments of maſonry, Swift, 


EMBLEMATIST. 2. / [from emblem.] A 
writer or inventer of emblems, _ 

Theſe fables are {till maintained by ſy nibolical. 
writers, emb/ematifts, and heralds, ' Brown. 

E'MBOL1SM. n. J. [iow] 

1. Intercalation ; inſertion of days or years 
to produce regularity and equation of 
time. 

The civil conſtitutions of the. year were after: 
different manner in ſeveral nations; ſome uſing : 
the ſun's year, but in divers faſhions; and ſome 
following the moon,. finding out emboliſms or 
equations, even to the addition of whole months 
to make all as even as they could. Holder. 

2. The time inſerted; intercalatory time. 


E'MBOLUS. n. J. II.] Any thing 
inſerted and acting in another, as tlie 
ſucker in a pump. | 
Our members make a ſort of an hydraulic k 
engine, in which a chemical liquor, reſembling. 


blood, is driven through elaſtick channels by an 
embolus, like the heart. Arbuthnot, 


[from Lofſe, a protu- 


berance, French, ] 
1. To form with protuberances; to cover 
with ſomething rifing into lumps or 
bunches. 
Timon hath made his everlaſting manſion 
Upon the beached verge of the ſalt flood? 
Which once a-day, with his embeſfed froth, 
The turbulent ſurge ſhall cover. Shakſpeare, 
Thou art a bile, 
A plague ſore, or embeſſed carbancle, 
In my corrupted blood. Shatſpeare,. 
Botches and blains muſt all his fleſh emboſs, 
And all his people. Milten's Par. Loft. 
All croud in heaps, as at a night-alarm 
The bees drive out upon each other's backs, 
T' emboſs their hives in cluſters. Dryden, 
2. To engrave with relief, or riſing work. 
Then o'er the lofty gate his art emboſs'd | 
Androgeo's death, and off rings to his ghoſt, 
* | Dryden's Virgil. 
3. [from emboifter, French, to encloſe in a 
box.] To encloſe; to include; to cover. 
The knight his thrillant ſpear again afſay'd 
In his braſs- plated body to mb. Spenſer. 
And in the way, as ſhe did weep and wail, 


q 


| A knight her met, in mighty arms embed. 
| : . Fairy Queen, 
4+ 238 Italian.] To encloſe in a 
Cket. 


Like that ſelf- begotten bird 
In th' Arabian Woods emboſt, Miltonꝰs Apgoriftes, 
5. To hunt hard. | 

When a Qeer is hard run, and foams at the 
mouth, he is ſaid to be embr: a dog alſo, when 
he is ſtrained with bard running, eſpecially upon 
hard ground, will have his knees ſwelled, and 
then he is (aid to be embeſ, from boſſe, French, a 
tumour, Hanmer, 
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1. Correction; alteration of any thing 
from worſe to better. 

Ihe eſſence and the relation of any thing in 
being, is fitted, beyond any emendation, for its 
action and uſe ; and ſhews it to proceed from a 
mind of the higheſt underſtanding. 

2. An alteration made in the text by ver- 
bal criticiſm, 

EmENDA'TOR. n. [emends, Lat.] A 
corrector; an improver ; an alterer for 
the better. 

E'MERALD. n. /. [emeraude, French; ſma- 
ragdus, Lat.] A green precious ſtone. 


The emerald is evidently the ſame with the 
ancient ſmaragdus; and, in its moſt perfect 
ſtate, is perhaps the moſt beantiful of all the 
gems. The rough emerald is uſually of a very | 
bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface, and is ever 
of a pure and beautiful green, without the admix- 
ture of any other colour. The oriental emerald 
is of the hardneſs of the ſaphire and ruby, and 
is ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre and bright- 
neſs. Hill on FA. 

Do you not ſee the graſs how in colour they 
excel the emerald ?£”_ © Sidney. 

The emerald is a bright graſs green: it is 
found in fiſſures of rocks, along with copper 
ores. Windward en Foſſils, 

Nor deeper verdure dies the robe of ſpring, 
When fiſt the gives it to the ſouthern gale, 
Than the green emerald thows. Thomſon. 

TD EME'RGE. v. n. [emergo, * 
1. To riſe out of any thing in which it is 
covered. | | 

They emerged, to the upper part of, the ſpirit 
of wine, as much of them as lay immerſed in 
the ſpirit. Baeyle. 

The mountains emerged, and became dry 
land again, when the waters retired. Burnet, 

Thetis, not unmindful of her ſon, 

Emerging from the deep, to beg her boon, 
Purſu'd their track. | Dryden's Homer. 
2. To iflue ; to proceed. 

If the priſm was turned about its axis that 
way, which made the rays emerge more ob- 
liquely out of the ſecond refraCting ſurface of the 
priſm, the image ſoon became an inch or two 
longer, or more. Newron, 

3. To riſe; to mount from a: ſtate of 
depreſſion or obſcurity; to riſe into 


view. | 
Darkneſs, we ſee, emerges into light ; 
And ſhining ſuns deſcend to ſable night. 
5 Dryden's Fables. 
When, from dewy ſhade emerging bright, 
Aurora fireaks the ſky with otient light, 
Let cach deplore his dead. Pope's Odyſſey. 
Then from ancient gloom emerg'd 
A riſing world. Thomſon's Summer, 
EMERGENCE. 
EMERGENCY. 
r. The act of riſing out of any fluid by 


which it is covered. 
We have read of a tyrant, who tried to pre- 
vent the emergence of murdered bodies. Brown, | 
2. The act of riſing or ſtarting into 
view. a 
The emergency of colours, upon coalition of the 
particles of ſuch bodies, as were neither of them 
of the colour of that mixture whereof they are 
ingredients, is very well worth our attentive ob- 
ſervation. 
The white colour of all refrafted light, at its 
very firlt emergence, where it appears as white 
as before its incidence, is compounded of vari- 
ous colours. Newton's Opticks, 
3. Any ſudden occaſion ; unexpected ca- 
ſualty. 


Moſt of our rarities have been found out by 


n. /. from emerge. ] 


Grew. | 


Boyle on Colours, | 


EMI 


proper. 

In any caſe of emergency, he would employ 
the whole wealth of his empire, which he had 
thus amaſſed together in his ſubterraneous ex- 
chequer. | Addiſon's Freekolder, 

Euk' RC ENT. adj. [from emerge. ] | 
1, Riſing out o that which overwhelms 
or obſcures it. 

Love _ my emergent fortune once more 

loo 
Above the main, which now ſhall hit the ſtars. 
Ben Jon ſon. 

Immediately the mountains huge appear 
Emergent, and the ir broad bare backs unheave 
Into the clouds. Milton. 

2. Riſing into view, or notice, or honour, 

The man that is once hated, both his good 
and his evil deeds oppreſs him; he is not eaſily 
emergent, 

3. Proceeding or iſſuing from any thing. 

The ſioics held a fatality, and a fixed unalter- 
able courſe of events; but then they held aiſo, 
that they fell out by a neceſſity emergent from 
and inherent in the things themſelves, which God 
himſelf could not alter. South, 

4. Sudden; unexpectedly caſual, 

All the lords declared, that, upon any emer- 
gent occaſion, they would mount their ſervants 
upon their horſes. Clarendon. 

EMERODS. TA. /. [corrupted by 2 
E'MERO1DS. rant pronunciation from 
hemorrhoids, aywoggud:.] Painful ſwel- 
lings of the hemorrhoidal veins ; piles. 

He deftroyed them, and ſmote them with 
emerods, _ : 1 Samuel, 

EMEe'RSION. n. fe [from emerge. ] The 

time when a ſtar, having been ob- 

ſcured by its too near approach to the 
ſun, appears again. 

The time was in the heliacal meren, when 
it becomes at greateſt diſtance from the ſun. 

Brown, 
E'MEny. n. /. [ ſmyris, Lat. e/meril, Fr.] 

Emery is an iron ore, conſiderably rich, It is 
found in the iſland of Guernſey, in Tuſcany, and 
many parts of Germany. It has a near relation to 
the magnet. The lapidaries cut the ordinary 
gems on their wheels by ſprinkling the wetted 
powder over them ; but it will not cut diamonds. 

It is uſeful in cleaning and poliſhing Reel. Hill. 


EME'TICAL. } adj. Ciate.] Having 

EME”'TICK. the quality of provok- 
ing vomits. . 

Various are the temperaments and operations 

of herbs; ſome purgative, ſome emezickh, and 

ſome ſudori fick. Hate, 


Eme'TICALLY. adv. \from emetical.] In 


ſuch a manner as to provoke to vomit. 

It has been complained of, that preparations of 
fuer have produced violent vomits; whereas 
we have not obſerved duly refined filver to work 
| emetically, even in women and girls, Bayle. 
EMICA“TION. . . ſemicatio, Latin. 

Sparkling; flying off in ſmall particles, 
2a ſprightly liquors. 

Iron, in aqua fortis, will fall into ebullition 
with noiſe and emication, as alſo a craſs and fu- 
mid exhalation. Brown. 

EM1'cT1ON. n. / from emidum, Latin.) 
Urine; what is voided by the urinary 
paſſages. | 

Gravel and ſtone grind away the fleſh, and ef- 
fuſe the blood apparent in a ſanguine emiction. 
Harvey en Conſumptions, 


To EMIGRATE. v. a. [emigro, Latin, ] 
To remove from one place to another. 
EMiGRA'TION. . /. [from emigrate.) 


4. Preſſing neceſſity ; exigence. Not | 


Ben Tonſon. | 


EMI 
We find the originals of many kingdoms 
either by victories, or by emigrations, or inteſ- 


tine commotions, Hale. 
E'MINE NCR. 1 WS. 
Elminency.C Je [eminentia, Latin.] 


1. Loftineſs; height. 
2. Summit; higheſt part. 

Mountains abound with different vegetables, 
every vertex or emiuency affording new kinds. 

: Ray on the Creation. 
3. A part riſing above the reſt, 

They muſt be ſmooth, almoſt imperceptible 
to the touch, and without cither eminence or ca- 
vities. Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 

4. A place where one is expoſed to gene- 
ral notice, 

A ſatyr or libel on one of the common ſtamp, 
neyer meets with that reception as what is aimed 
at a perſon whoſe merit places him upon an emi- 
nence, and gives him a more conſpicuous figure, 

: ; 'F. Addiſon, 
5. Exaltation conſpicuouſneſs; ſtate of 
being expoſed to view; reputation; 
celebrity; fame; preferment ; great- 
} neſs. 

You've too a woman's heart, which ever yet 
Affected eminence, wealth, ſovereignty, Shakſp. 

Alterations are attributed to the powerfulleſt 
under princes, where the eminency of one ob- 
ſcurcth the reſt. Motten. 

He deſerv'd no ſuch return 
From me, whom he created what I was, 
In that bright eminence ; and with his good 
Upbraided none. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Where men cannot arrive to any eminency of 
eſtate, yet religion makes a compenſation, by 
teaching content, Tillotſon, 

Theſe two were men of eminency, of learning 
as well as piety, Stilling feet. 

6. Supreme degree. | 

Whatever pure thou in the body enjoy'ſt, 
And pure thou wert created, we enjoy 
In eminence. ; Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

7. Notice; diſtinction. 
Let your remembrance ſtill apply to Bai . 
Preſent him eminence both with he and — 


Shakſpeare, 
8. A title given to cardinals, 1 
EMINENT. aaj. [eminens, Latin.] 
1. High; lofty. | 
Thou haſt built unto thee an eminent place. 


| Exzekiel, 
Satan, in geſture proudly eminent, 
Stood like a tow'r. 
2. Dignified ; exalted. 
Rome for your ſake ſhall puſh her con- 
queſts on, 
And biing new titles home from nations won, 
To dignify ſo eminent a ſon. Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. Conſpicuous; remarkable. 
She is eminent for a ſincere piety in the prae- 
tice of religion. Addiſon, 
Eminent het mov'd 
In Greci»n arms, the wonder of his foes. G&rer, 
E'MINENTLY., adv. [from eminent. 
1. Conſpicuouſly; in a manner that at- 
tracts obſervation. _ 
Thy love, which elſe 
do eminently never had been known. Alilton, 
Lady, that in the prime of earlieſt youth, 
Wiſely has ſhun'd the broad way and the green, 
And with thoſe few art eminently ſeen, 
That labour up the hill of heavenly truth, 
Milton. 


Milton, 


Such as thou haſt ſolemnly elected, 
With gifts and graces eminently adorned, 
To ſome great work. Milton's Agoniſtes, 
2. In a high degree, 


All men are cqual in their judgment of what 
is eminently beſt, Dryden, 


caſual emergency, and have been the works of 


time and chance rather than of philoſophy. 
Glanville's Scepſis. 


That fimplicity, without which no human 
performance can arrive to perſection, is no 
| where more emiraently uſeful than in this. Swift, 


Change of habitation; removal from | 
one place to another, | 


4 


E M O E MY E MP 


F/xr188 ARY. u. * Jemiſſarius, Latin. 1 Diureticks are decoct ions, emulſions, and 4 Nay, I don't believe they will be contented 
1. One ſent out on private meſſages ; * of emollient vegetables, ſo far as they relax the with hanging ; they talk of empaling, or break- 


| urinary paſſages : (ach as relax ought to be tried | ing on the wheel. Arbut hnot. 
a ipy; a ſecret agent. | . before ſuch as ſtimulate. Arbuthnot. | EMPA'NNEL. n. /. [from panne, Fr.] 
CCC 
You thall neither ext nor fieep; and ſoften the aſperities of the humovrs, | jury into a parchment ſchedule, or roll 
No, nor forth your window peep, and relax and ſupple the ſolids at the of paper, by the ſheriff, which he has 
With your emiſſary eye, | ſame time. Quincy. | ſummoned to appear for the performance 

To fetch in the forms go by, Ben Jonſon, Emollients ought to be taken in open air, to of ſuch publick ſervice as juri e 
The jeſuits ſend over em/ſſaries, with inſtrue- binder them from perſpiring, and on empty ſto- 1 ,P | A 
tions to perſonate themſelyes members of the machs. Arbuthnot. ployed in. : Cowell, 
ſeveral ſects amongſt us. Swift, | EMoOLLI'TION. n. J [emollitio, Latin. ] Who can expect upright verdicts from ſuch 


2. One that emits or ſends out. A tech- The a of ſoftening packed, corrupt juries? Why may we not be 
. : o | . . 0 * 4 * 
nical ſenſe. Laffitade is remedied by bathing, or anoint- allowed to make exceptions againft this ſo in 


I X 1 mpetent 7 "ul 
Wherever there are emiſſaries, there are ab- ing with oil and warm water; the cauſe is, for 5 f * of Piety 
ſorbent veſſels in the ſkin; and, by the ab- that all laſſitude is a Kind of contuſion and com- _; Wo We ( rom the noun. ] 


ſorbent veſſels, mercury will paſs into the blood. preſſion of the parts, and bathing and anointing To fummon to ſerve ou a jury. Alaw 


| Arbut knot on Aliments, give a relaxation or emallition. Bacon, term. 
Em1'gs10N. n. /. [emiſſio, Latin.] The Powerful menſtruums are made for its end- [ ſhall not need to empanrela jury of moraliſts 
act of ſending out; vent. lition, whereby it may receive the tincture of | or divines, every man's own breaſt ſufficiently 
Tickling cauſcth laughter: the cauſe may be mata. Brown. inſtructing him. Government of the Tongue. 
the emi//ion of the ſpirits, and ſo of the breath EMo'LUMENT. n. J. [emolumentum, Lat.] EMATARLANCE. 2. / [from parler, Fr.] 
by a flight from titiliation. Bacon Profit ; advantage. In common law, a deſire or petition in 
OI eee eee 
. olument to thro nity. 0 1 i 
Cover them with glaſſes; but upon all warm South. = ; and 0 1 ſometimes uſed for the — 
and benign emi//ons of the ſun, and ſweet ſhow- Nothing gives greater ſatisfaction than the CTEUCE OL & JUrY i the cauſe committed 
ers, give them air, Emwelyn, ſenſe of having diſpatcheda great deal of buſineſs to them. Cowell. 
Affection, in the ſtate of innocence, was hap- to publick emolument, Tatler. | EmP'AsM. u. 7 [ *#TATT. | A powder to 
pily pitched upon its right object ; it flamed up] Emo'NGsT, prep. [ſo written by Spenſer.) correct the bed foent of the body 
in direct fervours of devotion to God, and in Among ed — Ha. To 
9 i . . * . * * 1 . 
collateral emifions of charity to its Ps... The merry birds of evry ſort, 5 P 


e to affect ſtrongly; 


- To EMIT. v. a. [emitto, Latin. ] organs ere, op bee ee. to throw off from equanimity. 


; And made emvng ft themſelves a ſweet conſort, | U 
1. To ſend forth; to let go; to give] Thatquick'ned the dull ſp'rit with muſical com- Pia aK Es range ſhows pr elented were, 
yent to. * Fairy Queen. icturing that which I in mind embrac'd, 


Theſe baths continually emit a manifeſt and | Emo'T1ON, 2. .. [emotion, French. ] Diſ- That yet thoſe fights empaſ/on me full near. 


| | - Spenſer 
very ſenſible heat; nay, ſome of them, at ſome | urbance of mind; veh : : pen/er, 
times, ſend forth an actual and viſible flame, turbance 1 of paſſion, So, ſtanding, moving, or to height upgrown, 


Weodward's Natural Hiftery. pleaſing or painful. | The tempter, all empaſſion'd thus began. 
f ; | I will appeal to any man, who has read this Milton. 
The ſoil, being fruitful and rich, emits ſteams, poet, whether he finds not the natural emorin of | To EMPE/OPLE. v. a [from ad ] T 
conſiſting of volatile and active parts. Arbuthn, 3 : . Shs Bags People. 0 
the ſame paſſion in himſelf, which the poct de- . ] 
To let fly; to d ; rl. - 20 BY orm into a people or community. 
2. o let fly; to dart. ſcribes in his feigned perſons? Dryden. H der'd 5 , a 
4 new! Avpollo's . | Te” e wonder'd much, and "gan enquire 
Pay ſacred rev*'rence to Apollo's ſong, Thoſe rocks and oaks that ſuch emotion felt, What ftately building durſt fo hich 
Leſt, wrathful, the far-ſhooting god emit Were ru ids wl b ah building dutſt fo high egrend 
, - , 8 8 ” ere rural maids whom Orpheus taught to melt, Her lofty towers unto the ftarry ſphere 
is fatal arrows. rior, Granville. 4 , 
3. To iſſue out juridically. To EMPA'LE. v. a, [empaler, French. ] R py ug 
That a citation be valid, it ought to be de- . To fence with a ale. F/ "Od. F 
creed and emitted by the judges authority, and 9 E , E n 2 [from emperour, now. 
g x J How happy 8 he; which hath due place aſſign d Written empreſs ] 
at the inſtance of the party. 1 Ayliffe.} T' his beaſts, and diſaforeſſed his mind ? EE Par 1 
EMME NAGOGUES. N. ho L and } Enpabd himſelf to keep them out, not in; 1. A woman inveſted with imperial power.” 
ayw.] Medicines that promote the Can ſow, and dares truſt corn, wnere they have Long, long, may you on earth our empereſs 
courſes, either by giving a greater force been. On IP ; 
3 . , 81 re you in hea | 
to the blood in its circulation, or by = 12 — _ near enemies empale vill t | : N a 
OD Ie I . at dwe ale villages, to . 
making it thinner. Quincy *| fave themſelves from ſurprize. Raleigh, | 2. The queen of an emperour. 
Emmenagogues are ſuch as produce a plethora, | The Engliſh empaled themſelves with their Lavinia will I make my empereſs 
or fulneſs of the veſſels, conſequently ſuch as] tj. and therewith bare off their enemies Rome's royal miſtreſs, miſtreſs of my heart. 
ſtrengthen the organs of digeſtion, ſo as to make r Hayward ; Shak(peare 
good blood. Arbuthnot on Dict, 3. To encloſe; to ſhut in, E'MPEROUR. n./. [empereur, French 
E * nf. læmexxe, Saxon.) An ant; | Round about her work ſhe did empale, imperator, Lat.] A monarch of title and 
a piſmire. With a fair border wrought of ſundry flow'rs dignity ſuperiour ing: : 
When cedars to the ground fall dowa by the Spenſer. 2 7 1 ts King: as, the 
; | : perour of Germany. 
weight of an emmet, | Keep yourſelves in breath, Charles th 
Or when. a rich ruby's juſt price be the worth of | And when I have the bloody Hector found, 12 gd oh ls Ces, 
a walnut. Silney, 4 Empale him with your weapons round about. ele 1 ee t 22 his aunt, : 
To EmME'w, v. a. [from mew.] To mew Shakſpeare. | E/! : a bb fag e 
They have cmpa['d within a zodiack MPERY. n.f. (empire, French; imperi- 
or os Be, nn The free- born ſun, and keep twelve figns awake um, Lat.] Empire; ſovereignty ; do- 
mme mine Geputys Io watch his ſteps ; the Goat and Crab controul minion. Out of uſe. 
Whoſe ſettl'd viſage and delib'rate word, And fright him back Hh 
- Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth emmeno, Thank 8 ; 5 A lady 
As faulcon doth the fowl, is yet a devil. N , So fair, and faſten'd to an empery, - 
Chak I now empale her in my arms. Cleaveland. Would make the great' king double, Sat 
8 a akſpeare, Impenetrable, cmpa/d with circling fire, Take on you the charge Po 
To EMmo'vE. v. 3. eagerly French. ] Vet uncontum'd. NMilten's Par. Loft. And kingly government of this — land; 
To excite; to rouſe; to put into emo- 4. 'To put to death by ſpitting on a ſtake | Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
tion. Not uſed. fi xed upright. But as ſucceſſively from blood to blood, 
One day, when bim high courage did emmove, | Who can bear this, reſolve to be empalid 2 I Your right of birth, your empery, your own. 
He pricked forth. Fairy Queen. | His ſkin flead off, and roatted yet _ Shakſpeare, 
| : a | outherne, J 7 
Emo'LL IENT, adj. [ emolliens, Lat. } Soft- Let them each be broken on the rack ; het . Lie A remark - 
ening; ſuppling. 3 Then, with what life remains, empal'd and leſt _—_ e eee ſentence; 
Barley is mollient, moiſtening, and expecto- }F To writhe at leiſure round the bloody ſtake. particular force impreſſed by ſtyle or 


rating. Arbuthnot. Addi ſon. Pronunciation, 
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Firnarrcal. 


1. Forcible; ſtrong; ſtriking. a 


* According to appearance. 


EMpHYSEMATOUS. adj, 2 pu-] 


Eurronr. preterit and part. from To 


1. Imperial power; ſupreme dominion; 


2. The region over which dominion is ex- 


WY 

Oh, that b ve Cxfar! | TILA 1 

Be ch th tuch . empliaſic.” Shak (p. 

it not © much regards the time as a 

certain grandenr, whereby ſome letter, ſyllable, 

word, or fcatenco is. rendered more remarkable | 
than the reſty, by a ,morg vigorous gia > ciation 

à longer — — 4 Aw "> older. 
heſe queſtions have foce and c, if they 

ba underſtood of the antetliluvian earth. Hurnct. 


EupHATicx. 


Where bg endeavours to diſſuade from carni- 
verous appetites, bow emphatical is his — f 
. Garth. 
In proper and emp$atick terms thou didſt paint 
the blazing comet's fiery tail. Arbuthnot. 
2. Striking the ſight. 
* It iscommonly granted, thatiempanrical colours 
are light itſelf, modified by refractiuns. Boyle. 
EMPHATICALLY. adv. | from emphatical.] 
1. Strongly; forcibly; in a ſtriking manner, 
How omphatically and div inely does every word 
proclaim the truth that I have been r - 
cut 


What is delivered of the incurvity of dolphins, 
muſt be taken emphatical/y, not really, but in ap- 

' pearance, when they leap above water, and ſud- 
denly ſhoot down. again. Brown. 
EMPHYSE'MA, u. /. [+ . | 
 Emphyſema is a light puffy humour, caſily 
yielding to the preſſure of the finger, ariſing again 
in the inſtant you take it off. iſeman. 


Bloated; | puffed up; ſwollen. 5 
The ſigus of a gangrene are theſe: the inflam- 
mation loſes its redneſs, and becomes duſkiſh and 
hoid; the tenſeneſs of the ſkin goes off, and feels 
to the touch flabby or emphyſtmatous; and veſica- 
tions, filled with ichor of dittcrent owed way 
all over it. 8 a rp. 
To EmpiE'RCE..v. a. [from pierce.] To 
pierce into; to enter into by violent 


appulſe. 
| The weapon bright, 
Taking advantage of his open jaw, 
Ran through his mouth with ſo importune | 
might, | | 
That deep empiered bis darkſome hollow maw. 
Spenſer. ] 


— Py 1 


ä 


gt, or pitch. [See Pircn. ] Set; 
nn faſtened. ; . 


But he was wary, and ere it empight 2 
In the meant mark, advanc'd his thicld atween. 
: Spenſer, | 


EMPIRE. n. / [empire, French; impe- 


rium, Latin. ] | 


ſovereign command. | | 
Aſert, ye fair ones, who in judgment. gt, 
Your ancient-.cmpire over love and wit. Rowe. - 


tended. | | 
A nation extended over vaſt tracts of land, and 


numbers of people, arrives in time at tlie. ancient 
name of kingdom, or modern of empire, Temple. 
Sextus Pompeius 
Hath given the dare to C:efar,. and commands 
The empire of the ſex, _ 
3. Command over any thing. 
EM PIRICK. =. <a EPLTELSS This 
word ſeems to have been pronounced 
empirick by Milton, and empirick by Dry- 
den. Milton's pronunciation 1s to be 
preferred.) A trier; an experimenter; 
{ach perſons as have no true education 
in, or knowledge of, phyſical practice, 


but venture upon hearlay and obſerva- 


tion only. 


— 


Emer'RICAL. . 
e Fad; [from the noun.] | 
1. Verſed in experiments, . 
By fire 
Of ſooty coal, the empirict alchymiſt 1 


| Emera'sTiCE. adj. [une] Vil 


Shakſpeare. | 


E MP 


Th name of Hippocrates was more effeQual | 2. In che following quotations it is u 


to perſuade ſuch men as Galen, than to move a 
filly epi ret. ; Hooker, 
That every plant might receive a name, ac- 

| cording unto the diſeaſes it cureth, was the wiſh 
of Paraceifus; a way more likely to multiply e- 
Piricks than herhaliſts. | Brown. 
Such an averſion and contempt for all manner 
of innovators, as phyſicians are apt to have for 
| empiricks, or lawyers for pettifoggers. Swift, | 
Tb' illit'rate writer, emp*rict-like applies 
To each diſeaſe unſate chance remedies ; : 
The.learn'd in ſchool, whence ſcience firſt began, 


Studies with care th' anatomy of man. 
Dryden. 


Can turn, or holds it poſſible to turn, | 
Metals of droſſieſt ore to perfect gold. Aſ/lton. \ 
2. Known only by experience; practiſed 
only by rote, without rational grounds. 


empirick to this preſervative. Shakſpeare. 
In extremes, bold counſels are the beſt ; 

Like empirick remedies, they laſt are try'd, 

And by th' event condemn'd or . 


Dryden 

EurfRTCALT Y. adv. [from enfirical, ] 
1. Experimentally ; according to, experi- 
ence. [4 
We ſhall empirically and ſenfibly deduct the 
cauſes of blackneſs fiom originals by which we 
generally obſerve things denigrated. Brown, 


2. Without rational ground; charlatani- 
cally ; in the manner of quacks. * 
EmerR1C1SM. n. ,. ¶ from empiricl. ] De- 
N on experience without know- 
edge or art; quackery. | 
EMPLA'STER. 7. fe LN. This 
word is now always pronounced, and ge- 
nerally written plaſter.) An application 
to a fore of an oleaginous or viſcous ſub- 
ſtance, ſpread upon cloth. See PLasteR. 
All-emplafters, applied to the hreaſts, ought to 
have a hole for the nipples. MHiſemar”s Surgery. 
To EMPLA'STER. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
To cover with a-plalter, 


They muſt be cut out to the quick, and the 
ſores emplaſtered with tar. Mortimer. 


cous; glutinous; fit to be epphed as a 
plaſter. | 
Reſin, by its emplaſtick quality, mixed with 
oil of roſes, perfects the concoction. Miſeman. 
Emplaflick applications are not ſufficient to 

dle fend a wound from the air. Arbuthnot, 


To EMPLE'AD. v. a. [from plead.) To 
endict; to prefer a charge againſt ; to 
accuſe. 
To terrify and torture them, their tyrannous 
maſters did often emplcad, arreſt, caſt them into 
priſon, and thereby conſume them to worſe than 
nothing. Hayward. 
Antiquity thought thunder the immediate 
voice of Jupiter, and empleaded them of impiety 
that referred it to natural caſualties. Giant, | 
Since none the living villains dare emplead, | 
| 


Arraign them in the perſons of the dead. 
Dryden. 


To EMPLOY. a a. [ emploter, French. ] 


1. To buſy; to keep at work; to exer- 
ciſe. It is ufed both as agent, as, 
the king employed the minifler ; or cauſe, 


For thrice, at leaſt, in compaſs of the year, 
Thy vineyard muſt empliy the ſturdy ſteer 
Io turn the glebe. Dryden's Virgil. 


as, the publick eres employed the miniſter. 


TEMP 


with in, about, to, and u, 
| 1 To ſeems leſs proper. 
Their principal learning was applied to the 
courſe af. the ſtars, and the reſt was employed in 
diſplaying the brave exploits of their princes. 
: | Temple. 
Our reaſon is often puzzled, becauſe of Lhe 
imperfeCtion of the ideas it is employed about. 
2 Locke, 
The proper bufineſs of the underſtanding is 
not that which men always employ it to. Locke, 
| Labour in the beginning gave a right of pro- 
perty, whereever any one was pleaſed to employ 
it h what was common. F Locke, 
On the happy change the 
Empley d hls womnde) mad 15. Prior. 
This is a day in which the thoughts of our 
countrymen ought to be employed on ſerious ſub- 
jects, Addifon's Free holder 


fore the 


3. To uſe as an inftrument, 


The cleanly cheeſe-preſs ſhe could never turn; 
Her awkward fiſt did ne'er employ the churn. 
Gay, 


The moſl ſovereign preſcription in Galen is but | 4, To uſe as means. 


The money was empley:d to the making of 

gallies. 2 Mac, 

Peace is not fraed from labour, but from 
NoUe ; | 

And war more force, but not more pains emplays. 

Duden. 


5. To uſe as materials. 


The labour of thoſe who felled and framed the 
timber employed al out the plough, muſt be charged 
on labour, | = Spas Locke, 


6. To commiſſion; to intrut with the 


management of any affairs. 
Jonathan and Jahaziah were employed £55: this 
matter. Ezra. 
Jeſus Chriſt is furniſhed with ſuperior powers 
to tne angels, becayſe he is employed in ſuperior + 
works, and appointed to be the ſovereign Lord 
of all the viſible and inviſible worlds, tts. 
7. To fill up with buſineſs. 
If you're idle you're deſtroy d; 
All his force on you he tries, 
Be but watchful and employ'd, 
Soon the batfled tempter flies. Mot teu. 
To ſtudy natuie will thy time employ ; 
Knowledge and innocence ate perfect joy. 
Dryden. 
8. To pais or ſpend in buſineſs, 

Why, whilft we ſtruggle in this vale beneath, 
With want aud ſorrow, with diſeaſe and death, 
Do they moie bleſs'd perpetual life employ 
In ſongs of pleaſure, and in ſcenes of joy? 

a Prior. 
EmyLo'y. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Buſineſs; object of induſtry. 


Preſent to graſp, and future ſtill to find, 
The whole empley of body and of mind. 
2. Publick office. 


Leſt animoſities ſhould obſtruct the courſe of 
juſtice, if one of their own number had the diſ- 
tribution of it, they have always a foreigner for 
this emplcy, Addiſon on Italy, 

The honours and the burdens of great poſts 
and cmpleys were joined together. Atterbury, 

EMurLIOVYAELE. adj, {from employ. ] Ca- 
pable to be uſed ; proper for ule. 

The objections made agzinſt the doctrine of 
the chymiſts, ſeem emplvyable againR this hy po- 
theſis. Boyle, 

EmyLO'YER. u. J. [from employ. ] 
1. One that uſes or cauſes to be uſed. 

That man drives a great trade, and is owner or 
employer of much thipping, and continues and 

increaſes in trade and ſhipping, Child on Trade, 
2. One that ſets others to work. 
EmeLo'YMENT. n. / from employ. ] _ 
1. Buſineſs; object of indultry ; object of 
| 


Pepe. 


Quincy. 
| 


| E MP 
2. Buſineſs; the ſtate of being employed. 


3. Office ; poſt of buſineſs. - 
If any ſtation, any employment upon earth be 


honourable, theirs was. r 

Leaders on each fide, inſtead of intending the 

publick weal, have their hearts wholly ſet to get 

or to keep employments. $wtift. 
4. Buſineſs intruſted. | 

Call not your ſtocks for me; I ſerve the king, 

On whoſe employment I was ſent to you, Shakſp. 


To Enro'tSON. v. a. [empoiſonner, Fr.] 
1. To deſtroy by poiſon; to deſtroy by 
venomous food or drugs; to poiſog. 

Leaving no means unattempted ot deſtroying 
his ſon, that wicked ſervant of his undertook to 
empoiſon him, Sidney. 

Muſhrooms cauſe the incubus, or mare in the 
ſtomach, therefore the ſurfeit of them may ſuf- 
focate and cmporſon, : Bacon. 

2. To taint with poiſon; to envenom. 


This is the more uſual ſenſe. . 


EmMyo'1SONER. n. . [empoiſonneur, Fr.] 
One who deſtroys another by poiſon. 
He is vehemently ſuſpected to have been the 
empoiſoner of his wife, thereby to make vacant 
his bed. | Bacon's Henry v11. 


EMPpor'S0NMENT, n. /, 


by poiſon. 
It were dangerous for ſecret empo/ſonments. 
: Bacon. 
EmMr'ORETICK, adj. Ci urεαννv ] That 
is uſed at markets, or in merchandiſe, 


Eu roRIUM. . /. Li εẽ] A place of 
merchandiſe; a mart; a town of trade; 
a commercial city. 
And while this fam'd c-mporium we prepare, 
The Britiſh ocean ſhall ſuch triumphs boaſt, 
That thoſe who now diſdain our trade to ſhare, 
Shall rob like pirates on our wealthy coaſt, 


Dryden. 
I take the proſperous eſtate of this great em- 


porium to be owing to thoſe inſtances of charity. 
Atterbury, 
Te EMPO'VERISH. v. a. [ pavvre, Fr. 


1. To make poor; to depauperate ; to 
reduce to indigence, 
Since they might talk better as they lay toge- 


ther, they impeverificd their cloaths to enrich their 


bed, which, for that night, might well ſcorn the 

ſkrine of Venus. Sidney. 
Vour's ſounds aloud, and tells us you excel 

No leſs in courage than in ſinging well; 

White, unconcern'd, you let your country know, 

They have empoverijh'd themſelves, not you. 


Waller, 
For ſenſe of honour, if if empoverifieth a man, 
it is, in his eſteem, neither honour nor ſenſe. 


South. 
Freſh roſes bring, 
To ſtrow my bed, till the empoveri/,*d ſpring 
Confeſs her want. Prior, 
2. To leſſen fertility : as tillage empo- 
veriſhes land. 


EmPO'VERISHER, 7. /. from empover;ſþ.] 
1. One that makes others poor. 
2. That which impairs fertility. 
They deftroy the weeds and fit the land for 
aſtercrops, being an improver, and not an m- 
poverifher of land. | Mortimer. 
Emro'VERISHMENT. z. . [from empo- 
veriſh.] Depauperation; cauſe of 
poverty ; drain of wealth, | 
Being paid as it is, now {ome, and then ſome, 
it is no great burden unto ber, nor auy great em- 
peverifhment to her cutters, Spenſer. 
All appeals for juſtice, or appellations for fa- 
vour or preferment to another country, are ſo 
many grievous empeveriAmenty, Swift. 


Vo. I. 


Atterbury, | 


[ empoiſonnement, 


French.] The practice of deſtroying | 


EMP 
To Emyo'weR. v. a. [from wer.] 8 


1. To authorize; to commiſſion; to give 


power or authority to any purpoſe. 
You are empetwered, when you pleaſe, to give 

the final decifion of wit. Dryd. Jun, Dedicat. 
The government ſhall be emporvered to grant 

commiſſions to all proteſtauts whatſoever. Swife. 


2. To give natural force; to enable. 


Does not the ſame power that enables thera to 
heal, empower them to defiroy ? Baker. 


E'MPRESs. u. /. [contrafted from _— 
which is retained by Jonſon in the fol- 
lowing lines.] 
1. The queen of an emperour, 
Let your nimble feet _ 
Tread ſubtile circles, that may always meet 
In point to him; and figures, to expreſs 
The grace of him, and his great empercſs. 
- Ben Jonſon 
2. A female inveſted with imperial dignity ; 
a female ſovereign. 
Empreſs of this fair world, reſplendent Exe 
| Milton. 

Yet, London, empreſs of the northern eſime, 

By an high fate thou greatly didſt expire. P» yder. 
Wiſdom, thou ſay'ft, from heav'n zeceiv'd her 

birth ; 
Her beams tranſmitted to the ſubject earth: 
| Yer this great empreſs of the human ſoul, 

Does only with imagin'd power controul, 

Tf reſtleſs paſſion, by rebellious ſway, 

Compels the weak uſurper to obey. Prior, 

Emer1's. n. ſ. [empriſe, French, ] At- 
tempt of danger; undertaking of hazard; 
enterpriſe. | 

Noble minds, of yore, allied were 
In brave purſuit of chivalrous empriſe. F. Quezn. 
A double conqueſt muſt you make, 
If you atchieve renown by this empriſe, Fairfax. 
Fierce faces threat'ning wars; 
Giants of mighty bone, and buld empriſe. Milton. 
Thus, till the ſun had travell'd half the ſkies, 
Ambuſh'd we lie, and wait the bold 1 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
 Emeries. 1. / * empty.] One that 
empties ; one that makes any place void 
by taking away what it contained. 


The emptiers have emptied them out, and mar- 
tied their vine- branches. Nakum. 


E'MPTINESS. n. /. [from empty.] 
1. Abſence of plentitude; inanity. 


9 * 


_- —— 


Well fenc'd, and numerous, deſolation reigns 
And emptineſs ; diſmay'd, unfed, unhous'd, 
The widow and the orphan ſtroll. Pailips. 

2. The ſtate of being empty. 
| His coffers ſound 
With hollow poverty and emptineſs, Shakſpeare, 


3. A void ſpace; vacuity z vacuum. 

4 Nor could another in your reom have been, 

Except an emptineſs had come between. Dryden. 
The ordinary air in which we live and reſpire, 

is of ſo thin a compoſition, that ſixteen thouſand 

one hundred and forty-nine parts of its dimen- 

ſions are mere emptineſs and nothing; and the re- 

maining one only, material and real ſubſtance. 


Bentley. 
4. Want of ſubſtance or ſolidity. 

o Tis this which cauſes the graces and the loves 
to take up their habitationsin the hardeſt marble 
and to ſubſiſt in the emprinefs of light and ſhadow. 

Dryden's Dufreſnoy, Pref. 
5. Unſatisfactorineſs; inability to fill up 
the deſires. 
O trail eftate of human things, 
Now to our coſt your emptineſs we know. Dryden. | 
Form the judgment about the worth or emp-: 
neſs or things here, according as they are or ate 
not of ule, in relation to what is to come after. 
Altterbury, 


( 


— 


& Vacuity af head; want of knowledge. 


Where cities ſtood, ( 


E MPH 
Eternal ſmiles his emptineſs , 
As ſhallow ſtreams tun dimpling all the * 
oe. 
EMrrion. n. /. [emptio, Latin. The 
act of purchaſing ; a purchaſe. 
There is 2 ——_— among the lawyers, whether 
Glavcus his exchanging bis gotden armour with. 


the brazen one of the Tydides, was emprion or 
commurtition. * F Av buthnor on Coins, 


E'MPTYY. adj. Iæmxig, Saxon. ] 
1. Void; having nothing in it; not full. 
did never know ſo full a voice ue from ſo 
empty a heart ; but the ſaying is truce, the empty 
velſel makes the greateſt found, , Skhatſpeare. 
The pit was empty, there was no water in it. 
Geneſis. 
If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty 
one to fill the other, you gain nothing by that; 
there ſtill rcemaiq ene veſſel empty. Burnet. 


2. Evacuated ; no longer full. 
Himſelf be frees by ſecret means unſeen, 
His ſhackles empty left, himſelf eſcaped clean. 


| Spenſer, 
3. Devoid; unfurniſued. 
Art thou thus boldened, man, by thy diſtreſs, 
That in civility thou ſeem'ſt ſo empry ? 2 
Mr. Boyle has ſhewed, that air may be rarified 
above ten thouſand times in veſſels of glaſs; and 
the heavens are much cptier of air than any va- 
cuum we can make below. Newton, 


4. Unſatisfactory; unable to fill the mind 


or defires, 
Pleas'd in the filent ſhade with empty praiſe. 
Pope. 


5. Without any thing to carry; un- 
burdened ; 2 
They beat him, and ſent, him away empty. 
Matthew. 
When ye go, ye ſhall not ge emptyt Ed. 
He alledges that ſatyrs cartied platters full of 
fruit in their hands; but if they had been empty 
handed, had they been ever the larger ſatyrs à 
Dryden's Fuvenal, Dedication, 
Yet all the little that I got I ſpent; 
And ſtill return'd as empty as I went, 
6. 1 
My falcon now is ſharp and paſſing empty, 
And till ſhe ſtoop, ſhe muſt not be full-gorg'd, 
For then ſhe never looks upon her lure. Shak. 


D:ydeu 


| 7. Vacant of head; ignorant; unſkilful g 


; . h 
unfurniſhed with materials for thonght. 
How comes it that ſo many worthy and wife 


men depend upon ſo many unworthy and empty 
headed fools ! Raleigh. 


His anſwer is a handſome way of expoſing. an 


empty, trifling, pretending pedant ; the wit lively, 
the ſatyr courtly and ſevere, Felton, 
8. Unfruitful ; barren. 


Seven empty cars blaſted with tte eaſt wind. 


Geneſis, 
Iſrael is an empty vine, Heſea, 


9. Wanting ſubſtance ; wanting ſolidity ; 
vain, 
The god of ſleep there hides his heavy head, 
And empty dreams on evely leaf are ſpread, 
Dryden's Ancid. 
To Eur Tv. v. a. [from the adjective. ] 
| To evacuate; to exhauſt; to deprive 
of that which was contained in it. 
Boundleſs intemperance, 
In nature is a tyranny : it hath been 
Tu' untimely emptying of the happy throne, 
And fall of many kings. Siatfeawre's Macherh, 
The emptiers have empticd them out, aud mar- 
ried their vine branches, Naan, 
Sheep are often blind by ſulneſs of blood: cur 
their tails, and empty them of their blood, 


| Aer timer's Hufoandry, 
The Euxine ſea is conveniently ſituated 2 


trade, by the communication it has both with _ 


Aſia ayd Europe, and tne great navigable rivers 
that c-+xp7y thomſclves into it. 
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To Emyv'aPLE. v. 4. [from purple. ] To 
make of a purple colour; to diſco our 
with purple. 
Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off, the 


bright 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſper ſhone, 


* 


Empurpled with celeftial roſes mil d. Milton. 
The deep, 3 
EmpurpPd ran, with guſhing gore diſtain'd. 
Philips. 


To Emrvu'zzLE. v. a. [from puzzle.] To 


lex ; to put to a ſtand. 

It hath empuzz/ed the enquiries of others to ap- 
rehend, and enforced them unto ſtrange concep- 
tions to make out. Brown. 


EmPYE MA. n. /. [iyntnua. A collection of 
purulent matter in any part whatſoever ; 
generally uſed to ſignify that in the 
cavity of the breaſt only, and which ſome- 
times happens upon the opening of ab- 
ſceſſes, or ulcerations of the lungs, or 
membranes incloſing the breaſt, Quincy. 

An empyema, or a collection of purulent mat- 
ter in the breaſt, if not ſuddenly cured, doth un- 
doubtedly impel the patient into a phthiſical con- 
ſumption. Harvey. 

There is likewiſe a conſumption from an epye- 
ma, after an inflammation of the lungs; which 
may be known from a weight upon the dia- 
phragm, oppreſſion of the lungs, 2 difficulty of 
breathing, and inability to lie on one fide, which 
is that which is ſound, Arbuthnet, 


Eura. adj. [trug.] Formed 
of the element of fice; refined be- 
yond aerial; pertaining to the higheſt 
and pureſt region of heaven. 7icke/ 
accents it on the penult. 
Now went forth the morn, 

Such as in higheſt heav'n, array'd in gold 
FE mpyreal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Go, ſoar with Plato to th* empyrea! ſphere, 
To the firſt good, firſt perfect, and firft fair, 


Pope. 
But empyreal forms, howeꝰ er in ſight 
Gaſh'd and diſmember'd eaſily unite. Tickel. 


| EmpyREAN. 1. J ¶ rug. ] The higheſt 
heaven where the pure element of fire is 
ſuppoſed to ſubſiſt. 
Almighty Father from above, 


From the pute empyrean, where he ſits 
High thron'd above all height, bent down bis eye. 


Milton. 
Under his burning wheel 
The ſtedfaſt empyrear ſhook throughout, 
- All but the throne itſelf of God. Miltan. 


The empyrean 1ung 
With tallelujats. 


E'MPYREUM. 
EMPYRE UMA. t 
in boiling or diſtillation, 'which gives 
a particular offenfive ſmell, Quincy. 
It is ſo far from admitting an empyrewm, that it 
burns clear away without leaving any cinders or 
aduſt about it. f Harvey. 
Tue hopes of an elixir inſenſibly evaporate, 
and vaniſh to air, or leave in the recipient a foul 
empyreuma. Decay of Piety. 
EMPYKEUMA'TICAL. adj, [from emty. 
reuma.] Having the ſmell or taſte of 


burnt ſubſtances, ; 
Empyreumatical vils, diſtilled by ſtrong fires in 
retorts, may be brought to emulate eſſential vils 
drawn in umbicks. Beyle. 
Ex:pyRO'S18. n. /. [invcie.] Conflagra- 
tion; general fire. 58 
The former opinion that held theſe catachiims 
and empyreſes univerſal, was ſuch as held that it 
put 2 total conſummation unto things in this 
lower werle, eſpecially that of conflagration. 


Milton's Paradiſg Leſt. 
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n. ,. [erm ervmns } The 
burning of any matter 


Hate, 


—— 


E MU 
To /MULATE. v. a. [ emulor, Latin. ] 


1. To rival; to propoſe as one to be 
9 or excelled. 
2. To imitate with hope of equality, or 
ſuperiour excellence. 
I would have 
Him emulate you: tis no ſhame to follow 
The better precedent, Ben fFonſon's Catiline. 
Thoſe fair ideas to my aid I' call, 
And emulate my great original. Dryden. 
hat though no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face. Pope. 


3. To be equal to; to riſe to equality with. 
I ſee how thy eye would emulate the diamond. 


We ſee no new-built palaces aſpi 

No kitchens emulate the veſtal fire. | Pope, 
4. To imitate; to copy; to reſemble. 

It is likewiſe attended with a delirium, fury, 

and an involuntary laughter, the couvulſion mu- 

lating this mot ion. Arbuthnot, 


EMuLa'T1ON. n. /. [emulatio, Latin. ] 
1. Rivalry ; deſire of ſuperiority. 
Mine emulation 
Hath not that honour in't it had ; for where 
I thought to cruſh him in an equal force, 
True ſword to ſword, I'll pitch at him ſome wav, 
Or wrath or craft may get him. Shakſpeare. 
There was neither envy nor emulation amongſt 
them, I Maccabces, 
Ariſtotle allows that ſome emulation may be 
good, and may be found in ſome good men; yet 
envy he utterly condemns, as wicked in itſelf, 
and only to be found in wicked minds. Spratt. 
The apoſtle *xhortrs the Corinthians to an holy 
and general emulation of the charity of the Ma- 
cedonians, in contributing freely to the relief of 
the poor ſaints at Jeruſalem. South. 
A noble emulation heats your breaſt, 
And your own fame now. robs you of your reſt : 
Good actions ſtill muſt be maintain'd with good, 
As bodies nouriſh'd with reſembling foud. 
' | Dryden. 
2. Envy; deſire of Aer enn another; 
conteſt; contention; diſcord. 
What madneſs rules in brainſick men, 
When for ſo ſlight and frivolous a cauſe, v 
Such fact ious emul/ations ſhall ariſe! Shakſpeare. 


E'MULATIVE, adj. [from emulate.] In- 
cliced to emulation; rivalling ; diſpoſed 
to competition. 

EMuLa'TOR, n. /. [from emulate. ] A 
rival; a competitor, 

In ſuperiours it queneheth jealouſy, and layeth 
their competitors and emulators altcep. Bacon. 

To Env'LE. v. a. [emulor, Latin.) To 


emulate. Not in uſe. 

He fitting me befide, in that ſame ſhade, 
Provuk'd me to play ſome pleaſant fit ; 
Yet emuiling my pipe, he took in hand 
My pipe, before that emuled of many, 
And plaid thereon ; for well that ſkill he could. 
Spenſer. 
* * 


re, 


— 


To EMU'LGE. v. a. [emulgeo, Latin 
milk out. 

Emvu'LGENT. adj. [emulgens, Latin.] 

1. Milking or draining out. 


two large arteries and veins which ariſe, 
the former from the deſcending trunk 
of the aorta, or great artery;' the latter 
from the vena cava. They are both in- 
ſerted into the kidneys; the emulyent 
arteries carrying blood with the ferum 


ing it back again, after the ſerum has 
been ſeparated therefrom by the kidneys. 
Harris. 


It coth funiſh the left ent with one vein. 
. | Brown, 


2. Emulgent veſſels [in anatomy] are the 


ä — 


to them, and the emulgent veins bring- 


1 — 


.. Shakſpeare, | 


ENA 
Through the emw/gent branches the blood 13 


brought to the kidneys, and is there freed of its 
ſerum. Cheyne, 
E'/myLovus. adj. [ emulus, Latin.] 
1. Rivalling ; engaged in competition, 
What the Gaul or Moor could not effect, 
Nor emulous Carthage, with their length of ſpite, 
Shall be the work of one. Ben Jon ſon. 
She is in perpetual diffidence, or actual enmity 
with her, but always emuleus and ſuſpectful of her. 
Howel"s Vocal Foreft 
2. Deſirous of ſuperiority ; deſirous to riſe 
above another; defirous of any excel- 
lence poſſeſſed by another: with of be- 
fore the _— of emulation. | | 
y ſtrength 
They meaſure all, of other excellence 
Not emulgus, nor care who them excels, Milter, 
By fair rewards our noble youth we raiſe 
To «mulous merit, and to thirſt of praiſe, Prior, 
Good Howard, emulous of the Grecian art. 
: Pier, 
3. Factious; contentious, 
Whoſe glorious deeds, but in the fields of late, 
Made emulaus miſſions mongſt the gods them - 
ſelves, 
And drave great Mars to faction. Shakſpeare, 


E'MULOVUSLY. adv. [from emulous.] With 


defire of excelling or outdoing another. 
Sv tempt they him, and emrwloufly vie 
To bribe a voice, that empires would not buy. 


Granville, 


Euv'LsIox. 3. /. [emulfio, Latin.] A 
form of medicine, by bruiſing oily ſeeds 
and kernels, and drawing out their ſub- 
ſtances with ſome liquor, that thereby 
becomes milky. Quincy. 

The aliment is diſſolved by an operation re- 
ſembling that of making an cmu/fron; in which 
operation the cily parts of nuts and ſeeds, beir g 
gently ground in a marble mortar, and gradually 
mixed with ſome watery liquor, or diſſolved 
into a ſweet, thick, turbid, milky liquer, te- 
{embling/the ohy le in an animal body. Arbutlaot. 


EMuNCTORIES. 2. [emun@orium, Lat.] 
Thoſe parts of the body where any 
thing excrementitious is ſeparated and 
collected, to be in readineſs for eject- 
ment. Quincy. 

Superfluous matter de flows from the body 
under their proper mundo tes, Brown, 
There are receptacles in the body of man, and 
emunctorics to drain them of ſuperfluous choler, 
More againſt Atheiſm, 
Diſcourſing of the lungs, I ſhew that they 
are the grand emunctory of the body; that tie 
main end of reſpiration is continually to diſcharge 
and expel an excrementitivus fluid out of the 
maſs of blood. Woulward's Nat. Hiſtory, 
The regimen in quinſies, which proceed from 
an obſtruction of the glands, muſt be to uſe ſuck 
warm liquors as relax thoſe glands, ſuch as, by 
ſtimulating, open the emunctories to ſecern the 
humour. Arbuthnot. 


En. An inſeparable particle borrowed by 
us from the French, and by the French 
formed from the Latin in. Many words 
are uncertainly written with en or in. 
In many words en 1s changed into em 
for more eaſy pronunciation. 


To ENA'BLE, v. a. [from able.) To make 
able; to empower; to ſupply with 
ſtrength or ability. 

If thou would'ſt vouchſafe to overſpread 
Me with the ſhadow of thy gentle wing, | 
1 ſhould enabled be thy acts to ſing. Spenſer, 
His great friendſhip with God might enable 
him, and his compaſſion might incline him. 
Altterbary, 


E NA 


\ , Me points out to bim che way of life, firength-.. 
ens his weakneſs, reſtores his lapſes, and cna//es 
him to walk and perſevere in it, Rogers, 


To Ena'ct, v. 2. from ad. ] 5 
1. To act; to perform; to effect. Not 
now in uſe. | | 


In true balancing of juſtice, it is flat wrong 
to puniſh the thought or purpoſe of any before 
it be enaFed. | X | Spenſer, 

Valiant Talbot, above human thought, 
Enatted wonders with his ſword and lance. 

a Shakſpeare, 
2. To eſtabliſh by law; to decree. 
It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 
If it be proved againſt an alien 
He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, gainſt the which he doth contrive, 
Shall ſeize on half his goods. Shakſpcare, 
The ſenate were authors uf all counſels in the 
fate; and what was by them conſulted and 


agreed, was propoſed to the people, by whom 
it was enacted or commanded. Temple. 

3. To repreſent by action. 
I did enact Hector. Sñatſpeare. 


Ex ACT. n./. [from the verb.] Purpoſe; 
determination. . 
ENA'CTOR. 70 [from enact.] | 
1. ow that forms decrees, or eſtbliſhes 
ws. 


The great author of our nature, and enactor of 
this law of good and evil, is highly diſhonoured, 
| | Atterbury. 
2. One that practiſes or performs any 
thing. Not. uſed. | 
The violence of cither grief or joy, 
Their own enaFers with themſelves deſtroy. 
Shakſpeare, 
ENA'LLAGE. n. / [Nανν.] A figure 
: in 4 whereby ſome change is 
made in the common modes of ſpeech, 
as when one mood or tenſe of a verb is 
put for another. | 


To Ena'/uBuSH. v. a. [from ambuſh. 
To hide in ambuſh ; to hide with hoſtile 
intention. 

They went within a vale, cloſe to a flood, 


whoſe ſtream f 
Us'd to give all their cattle drink, they there 
enambuſh'd them. Chapman's Liad. 


To ENA'MEL, v. a. [from amel. See 


AMEL.] 


1. To inlay; to variegate with colours, 
properly with colours fixed by fire. 
Muſt I, alas! 
Frame and cname plate, and drink in glaſs ? 
Denne. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona 
crown'd; 
Here bluſhing Flora paints th' examaPd ground. 
WE 
I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery the —— 
filver plates, to diſtinguiſh bottles of wine by. 
| Swift's Laft Will. 
2. To lay upon another body ſo as to 
vary it. . 
Higher than that wall, a circling row 
Of goovdlicſt trees, loaden with the faireſt fruit, 
Bloſſoms, and fruits at once of golden hue, 
Appear'd with gay enamell' colours mix'd. 
: Milton. 
Ts ENnAa'MEL, v.n. To practiſe the uſe 
of enamel. | 
Though it werę fooliſh to colour or enamel upon 
the glaſſes of teleſcopes, yet to gild the tubes of 
them may render them more acceptable to the 
uſcrs, without leſſening the clearneſs of the object. 
| Bayle. 
ENAMEL. n. /; [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing enamelled, or variegated 
with colours fixed by fire. 


ENC 


Down from her eyes welled the pearles round, 
Upon the bright exame/ of her fate; 


Such honey drops on ſpringing flowers ue 
found, 


Wen Phoebus holds the crimſon morn in chaſe, 

| Fairfax. 
y There are various ſorts of coloured glaſſes, 
paſtes, enamels, and factitious gems. Woodward, 


2. The ſubſtance inlaid in other things. 


ENA'MELLER.. n. . [from enamg.] One 
that practiſes the art of 9 | 


To Ena'MOUR, v. 4. [amour, French. ] 
To inflame with love; to make fond: 
with of before the thing or perſon loved, 

Affliction is enamour'd of thy parts, 
And tnon art wedded to calamity. Shatſpeare, 
My Oberon! what viſions have I ſeen! 
I thought I was enamour'd of an aſs. Shakſpeare. 
You are very near my bruther in his love: he 
is enamoured 6n Hero. Shalſpearc. 
Or ſhould ſhe, confident, 

As fitting queen ador'd on beauty's throne, 
Deſcend with all her winning charms begirt, 

T' enamour, as the zone of Venus once 
Brought that effect on Jove, ſo fables tell. Milten. 

He, on his fide, 
Leaning half-rais'd, with looks of cordial love 
Hung over her enamour*d. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Your uncle cardinal 
Is not ſo far enameur'd of a cloyſter, 
But he will thank you for the crown. Dryden. 
*Tis hard to diſcern whether is in the greateſt 
errour, he who is enameur'd of all he does, or he 
whom nothing of his own can pleaſe. Drydes. 


ENARRA'TION. n. J. [enarro, Latin, ] Ex- 
planation ; expoſition. —_— 
ENARTHRO'SIS. n. ,. [i and ages. ] 
The inſertion of one bone into another 
to form a joint. . | 
Fnarthreſis is where a good round head enters 

into a cavity, whether it be a cotyla, or profound 
cavity, as that of os coxz, recciving the head of 
the os femoris; or glene, which is more ſhallow, 
as in the ſcapula, where it receives, the humerus. 

| Wiſcman's Surgery, 

ENATA'T10N. n. / Tenato, Latin.] The 
act of ſwimming out; , eſcape by 
ſwimming. Dia. 


ENAa'unTER. adv. An obſolete word ex- 
2 by Spen/er himſelf to mean lf 
1 


Anger would not let him ſpeak to the tree, 
Fnaunter his rage might cooled be, ; 
But to the root bent bis ſturdy ſtroke. Spenſer, 


To Enca'Ge. v. a. [from cage.] To 
ſhut up in a cage; to coop up; to 
confine. 

He ſuffer'd his kinſman March, 
Who is, if every owner were right plac'd, 
Indeed, his king, to be encag'd in Wales, 
There without ranſom to lie forfeited. Shakſpeare, 
Like Bajazet encag'd, the ſhepherd's ſcoff, 
Or like ſlack-finew'd Sampſon, his hair off. 
Donne. 

To Enca'me. v. n. [from camp.] To 
pitch tents; to fit down for a time in a 
march ; to ſettle a temporary habitation. 

He encamped at the mount of God. Exodus. 
The French knew how to make war with the 
Engliſh, by not putting things to the hazard of a 
battle, but wearing them by long ſieges of towns, 
and ftrong fortified encampings. Bacon, 


To EN CAM. v. a. 
into a regular camp; to order to en- 
camp. 
The people were encamped againſt Gibbethon. 
Kings. 
Enca'MPMENT, u. /. [from encamp. ] 
1. The act of encamping, or pitching tents. 
2. A camp; tents pitched in order, 


| 


1 


To form an army 


ENO 


Their enemies ſerded to imphove them in their 
enovampments, weapons, dr ſomechiug olle. Cretu. 
| When a gen'ral bids the; martial train 
Spread their encumpmeng o'er the ſpacious plain, 
ick riſing tents a canvas city build. Gay 


Ib Enca'vs. v. a. [from cave.] To hide 
as in a cave. | 
Do but encar'e Yourſelf, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable fcorns, 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face; 
For T will make him tell the tale anew, Sha#ſp. 


ENCE'INTE. n. . [French.] Enclo- 
ſure ; ground encloſed with a fortiſica- 


tion. A military term not yet natura- 
lized. 


To ENCHA'FE. v. a. [echauffer, French, ] 
To enrage; to irritate; to provoke. 


The wind-ſhak'd ſurge, with high and mon- 
ſtrous main, 


Seems to caſt water on the burning bear, 
I never did like moleftation view a 
On the enchafed flood. Shakſpeare's Ot hee. 
To ENCHA'IN. v. a. [enchainer, French. ] 
1. To faſten with a chain; to hold in 
chains; to bind; to hold in bondage. 
What ſhould I do ! while here 1 was ec, 
No glimpſe of godlike liberty remaip'd. Dryder. 
2. To link together; to concatenate. 
The one contradts and enchains his worlds, 
ſpeaking preſſingly and ſhort ; the ether delights 
in long-breathed accents. | Howel, 


To ENCHANT. v. a. [enchanter, Fr.] 
1. To give cfhcacy to any thing by ſongs 
of ſorcery. 


And now about the cauldron fing, 
Like clveximd fairics in a ting, ; 
Enchanting allithat you put in. Shakſpeare, 

Theſe powerful drops thrice on the threſhold 


pour, 
And bathe with this enchanted juice her door; 
That door where no admittance now is found, 
But where my foul is ever hov'ring round. 
Granville. 
2. To ſubdue by charms or ſpells. 
Arcadia was the charmed circle, where all his 
ſpirits for ever ſhould be enchanted, Sidney, 
ohn thinks them all enchanted : he enquires 
if Nick had not given them ſome intoxicating po- 
tion. : ; Arbuthnet. 
3. To delight in a high degree. 
One whom the muſick of his own vain tongue 
Doth raviſh like enchanting harmony. Shakſp. 
Too dear I ty iz'd a fair enchanting face; 
Beauty unchaſte, is beauty in diſgrace. Pope. 
ENCHA'NTER. n. /. [enchanteur, French. ] 
A magician; a ſorcerer; one who has 
ſpirits or demons at his command ; one 
who bas the power of charms and ſpells, 
Such phaſms, ſuch apparitions, are excellencies 
which men applaud in themſelves, conjured up 


by the magick of a ſtrong imagination, and only 
ſeen within that circle in Which the enckanter 


ſtands. Decay of Piety. 
Gladio, by yalour and ſtratagem, put to death 
tyrants, enchaMers, montters, and knights. 


Spectater. 
Ardan, that black enchanter, whoſe dire arts 


 Enflav'd our knights, and broke our virgin hearts, 

Granville, 

ENCHa'NTINGLY. adv. [from enchant. 

With the force of enchantment. It is 

improperly uſed in a paſſive ſenſe in the 
following paſſage. 

He 's gentle; never (chool'd, and yet learned; 
full of noble device; of all ſorts enchantingty 
belov'd. Shakſpeare, 

ExcnA'NTMENT. u. .. [enchantement, Fr.] 
1. Magical charms ; ſpells ; incantation 3 

ſorcery. 
4K 2 


ITE” 


— 


3 


A realm defended with encirc/ing (eas, 


ENC 


"the Turks thought that tempeſt was brought 


upon them by the charms and enchantments of 


time Perfiam magicians. kn les, 
. Irrefiſtible influence; overpowering de- 


— \ Fight. ; 

- Warmth of fancy will carry the loudeſt and 
moſt univerſal applauſe, which holds the heart 
of a reader under the ftrongeſt enchantment, Pope. 
Encna'nTtress. n. / [ enchantereſſe, Fr.] 

1. A ſorcereſs; a woman verfed in magical 
arts, 


Fell banning hag ! ce, hold thy tongue. 


Shatſpeare. 
I have it by certain tradition, that it ray 1 
to the firſt who wore it by an enchantreſs. Tatler. 
2. A woman whoſe beauty or excellencies 
give irreſiſtible influence. 
From this enchantreſi all theſe ills are come ; 


You are not ſafe till you pronounce her doom. 
| Dryden. 


Oft with th” enchantreſs of his ſoul he talks, 
"Sometimes in wrowds diſtreſ(s'd. Thomſon 
To Excna'ss. v. a, [enchaſſer, French] 
1. To infix; to encloſe in any other bod 
ſo as to be held faſt, but not concealed. 
Like poliſh'd iv'ry, beauteous to behold ; 
Or Parian marble, when enchas'd in gold. Dryd. 
Words, which, in their natural fituation, ſhin: 
like jewels enchaſed in gold, look, when tranſ- 
poſed into notes, as if ſet in lead. Felton. 
2. To adorn by being fixed upon it. 
What ſee*ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Enchas'd with all the honours of the world 


| Shakſpenre. 
They houſes burn, and houſchold gods deface, 


To drink in bowls which glitt'ripg gems enchaſe, 
| Dryden. 


- f 8 7 
To adorn by raiſed or emboſſed work. 
When was old Sherewood's bead more quaintly 
curl'd, 11 | 
Or look'd the earth more green upon the world, 
Or nature's cradle more ec, and purl'd ? 

E f | | Ben Jonſon 
Excneg'as0N. n. .. [encheaſon, old law 
French.] Cauſe; occaſion. : 

har Skinner, Cowell. Bailey. 
Certes, ſaid he, well more I ſhould to tell 
The fond encheaſon that me hither led. F. Queen. 


To Exncr'kCLE. v. a. [from circle.) ' To 
ſurround ; to environ; to encloſe in a 
ring or circle; to enring. 

That fcanger gueſt the Paphian realm 1 

Che. 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch he fits is; 

The pecrs encircling, form an awful round. Pope, 


Excikxcrer. 3. /. [from circle.) A 
circle; a ring. | 
Ia whoſe ercirclets if ye gaze, 
Your eyes may tread a lover's maze. Sidney.) 
Excit'Ticxs. . J He.] Particles 
which throw back the accent upon the 
foregoing fyllable. 
To EncLo'ss. v. a. [enclos, French. ] 
1. To part from things or grounds com- 
mon by a fence. b b 
The protector cauſed a proclamation to be ſet 
forth againſt encloſures, commanding that they 
who had encleſed lands, accuſtomed to lie open, 


ſhould lay them open again. Hayward. 
As much land as a man tills, and can uſe the 


product of, ſo much he by his labour encloſes 
trom the common. Locke, 
For encloſing of land, the uſual way is with a 
bank ſet with quick. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
2. To environ; to encircle; to ſurround ; 
to encompaſs; to ſhut in between other 
things; to include, 
The fourth row a beryl, and an onyx, and a 


Exodus. 


11 


jaſpet: they ſhall be ſet in gold in their ce. 


| 


1 


* 
6. 


— — 


E N C 
The peer now A the glitt“ ring forfex wide, G 


T' encloſe the lock ; now joins it, to divide, Pope. 


3. To hold by an excluſive claim. 


ExcLo'ses. . /. [from enclo/+.] 
1. One that encloſes or ſeparates common 
fields into ſeveral diſtin& propertics. 
If God had taid all common, certainly 

Man would bave been cl! encloſer ; but ſince now 

God bath impal'd us, on the contrary, 

Man breaks the fence | Her hert. 
2. Any thing in which another is encloſed, 
ENxcLo'sURE. n. /. [from encloſe.] 

t. The act of encloſing or environing any 

thing. i 

The membranes are for the comprehenſion or 
encloſure of all theſe together. Wilkins, 


2, The ſeparation of common grounds 


into diſtinct poſſeſſions, 
Encl:ſures began to be frequent, whereby 
arable land was turned into paſture. Bacon, 
Touching eures, a compiny of lands in- 
clofed are thereby improved in worth two or 
three parts at the leaſt, Hayward. 


3. The appropriation of things common. 
Let no man appropriate what God hath made 
common; that is againſt juſtice and charity, and 
by miraculeus accidents God hath declared his 
diſpleaſure againft ſuch enc/oſure. Taylor. 


4. State of being ſhut up in any place; 


encompaſſed, or environed. 
This expreſſes particularly the enc/cſure of the 
waters within the earth, | 
For the young, during its encloſure in the womb, 
there are formed membranes inveloping it, called 
ſccundines, Ray. 


5. The ſpace encloſed; the ſpace com- 
prehended within certain limits. 
And all, that elſe this world's enc/oſure baſe 
Hath great or glorious in mortal eye, 
Adorns the perſon of her majeſty, F. Queen. 
They are to live all in a body, and generally 
within the ſame encloſure ; to marry among them - 
ſelves, and to eat no meats that are not prepared 
their own way. Addiſon's Spettator, 
Several ; ground encloſed ; ground ſe- 


parated from the common. 
*Tis not the common, but the exclsſure, muſt 
make him rich. South. 
Enco'MiasT. . . [iyxuwmarnc.] A 
panegyriſt; a proclaimer of praiſe; a 
praiſer. ” 
The Jeſuits are the great excomiaf/s of the Chi- 


neſe. Lecce. 
ENncomia'sTICAL, N adj. [iyxup . 
Encomia'stTICx., 1 Panegyrical; lauda- 


tory z containing praiſe; beſtowing 
praiſe, 
ENCO'MIUM. N. 7. LiyudH. ] Pane- 
gyrick ; praiſe; elogy. | 
How eagerly do ſome men propagate every lit- 
tle encominm their paraſites make of them | 
Government of the Tongue. 
A vile encomium doubly ridicules ; 


There's nothing blackens like the ink of fools. 
: 2 Pope, 


To Exco'ur Ass. v. 4. [from compaſi.] 


1. To encloſe; to encirele. 
Look how my ring encompaſſeth thy finger; 
Ev'n ſo thy breaſt encloſeth my poor heart, 
Shakſp:are. 
Two ſtrong ligaments encompaſs the whole head 
of the femur. iſeman's Surgery, 
Poetick fields encmpaſi me around, 
And ſtill I ſeem to tread on clafſick ground. 
Addiſon, 
2. To ſhut in; to ſurround ; to environ. 
He, having ſcarce fix thouſand in lis troop, 
By three and twenty thouſand of the French 


Burnet's Theory. | 


| 6. Caſual incident; occaſton. 


E N C - 
. To go round : is, Drake 
; — the 1 * 


Exco'urAssMENT. n. /. [from encompa i.] 
Circumlocution ; remote tendency of 
talk, 

| Finding 

By this encompaſſment and drift of queſtion, 

That they do know my ſon, come you more near. 
Shakſpeare. 

ENCO'RE. adv. [ French.] Again; once 
more. A word uſed at publick ſhows 

| when a finger, or fidler, or buffoon, is 

defired by the audience to do the ſame 

thing again. 
To the ſame notes thy ſons ſhall hum or ſnore, 


And all thy yawning daughters cry encore, 
Dunciad. 


ENCO'UNTER. 3. /. [encontre, French. ] 
1. Duel; fingle fight; conflict. 8 


Tnou haſt beat me out 
Twelve ſeveral times, and I have nightly ſince 
Dreamt of encounters twixt thyſeif and me. 
. Shakſpeare, 
Let's leave this keen encounter of our wits, 
And fall ſomething into a flower method. Shakſp. 
Pallas th” excounter ſeeks ; but ere he throws, 
To Tuſcan Tiber thus addreſs'd his vows : 
O ſacred ſtream, direct my flying dart, 
And give to paſs the proud Haleſus' heart. 
| Dryden's Aneid. 
2. Battle; fight in which enemies ruſh 


againſt each other, 
Two black clouds 
With heav*n's artillery fraught, come rattling on 
Over the Caſpian; then ſtand front to front, 
- Hov'ring a ſpace, till winds the ſignal blow 
To join their dark encounter in mid air. Milton. 


3. Eager and warm converſation, either 


of love or anger. 

The peaking c nuto comes to me in the inſtant 
of our encounter, after we had ſpoke the prologue 
of our comedy. | '— Shatſpeare, 


4. Accidental congreſs ; ſudden meeting. 
Propitious Pallas, to ſecure her care, 

Around him ſpread a veil of thicken'd air, 

To ſhun th' cacounter of the vulgar crowd. 
88 Pope's Odyſſey. 
5. Accoſting; tranftent or unexpected 
addreſs. 

But in what habit will you go along ? 
— Not like a woman; for I would prevent the 
looſe encounters of laſcivious men, OShakſpeare, 

Three parts of Brutus 

Is ours already; and the man entire, 
Upon the next encounter, yields him ours. SA] ſp. 


This ſenſe 


—_ 


is ſcarcely Engliſh. 

An equality is not ſufficient for the unity of 
character : *tis further neceſſary, that the fame 
ſpirit appear in all ſort of encounters, Pope, 


To Exco'unTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To meet face to face; to front. 
If I muſt die, 
I will enccunter darkneſs as a bride, 
And bug it in mine arms. Shakſpeare. 
The faſhion of the world is to avoid cult, and 
you encounter it. Shakſpeare. 
Thou fironger may*'> endure the flood ot light; 
And, while in ſhades I chear my fainting ſight, 
Encounter the deſcending excellence. Den. 


2. To meet in a hoſtile manner; to ruſh 
againſt in conflict. 


Putting themſelves in order of battle, oo en- 
counter ed their enemies. Anelles* Hiſtory of Turks, 


3. To meet with reciprocal kindneſs. 
See, they encounter thee with their hearts 


thanks ; / 
Both fides are even. 


Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 


4. To attack ; to mect 1a the front, 


Was round encompaſſed, and ſet upon, 9%. | 


E N C 


Which way ſoever we turn, we are encountered | 


with clear evidences and ſeuſible demonſtrations 
of x Deity. c Tillotſon, 
Io oppoſe; to oppugn. „ 
5 fares — not 4 E two witneſſes, 
if ine probability of the fact does reaſonably en- 
© counter them. Hale. 
6. To meet by accident. | 
I am moſt fortunate thus to encornter you: 
You have ended my buſineſs, and I will merrily 
Accompany you hume, Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 
To ENCO'UNTER. v. 3. 


1. To ruſh together in a hoſtile manner; 
to conflict. | 
Entounter ſo, 
As doth the fury of two deſperate men, 
Which, in the very meeting, fall and die. 


Shakſpeare. 
Five times, Marcius, 
Have I fought with thee ; ſo often haſt thou beat 
me: 
And wouldſt do fo, I think, ſhould we encounter 
As often as we eat, Shakſprare's Coriolanus. 
2. To engage; to fight: it has with be- 
fore the thing. 
Our wars 
Will turn into a peaceful comick ſport, 
When ladies crave to be encounter'd with. Shakſp. 
Both the wings of his fleet had begun to en- 
counter with the chriſtians. K'nolles. 
Thoſe who have the moſt dread of death, muſt 
be content tv encounter with it, whether they will 
or no. Wake. 
3. To meet face to face. 
. To come together by chance. 
Ter NTERER. 3. . [from encounter. 
1. Opponents antagoniſt z enemy. 
he lion will not kick with his feet, but he 
will ſtrike ſuch a ſtroke with his tail, tbat he will 
break the back of his encounterer with it. More, 
The doctrines of the reformation have kept the 
field againſt all encounterers, Atterbury. 


2. One that loves to accoft others. An 


old term. 

Oh, theſe encounterers / ſo guilt of tongue, 
They give a coaſting welcome ere it comes; 
And wide unclaſp the tables of their thoughts 
To every tickliſh leader, Shakſpeare. 

To ENCO'URAGE. v. a. [encourager, Fr.] 
1. Toanimate; to incite to any thing. 
They encourage themſelves in an evil matter. 
Pſalms. 
2. To give courage to; to ſupport the 
ſpirits; to inſpirit; to embolden. 
Kinds of mufick encourage men, and make them 
warlike, or make them ſoft and effeminate. 
Bacon, 
I would neither encourage the rebels, nor diſ- 
courage the proteſtants loyaity. King Charles. 
3. Toraife confidence; to make confident, 

I doubt not but there are ways to be found, to 
aſſiſt our reaſon in this moſt uſeful part; and this 
the judicious Hooker encourages me to ſay. Locke. 


Enco'URAGEMENT. . /. ¶ from encourage, ] 


1. Incitement to any action or practice; 
incentive. Y 


2. Increaſe of confidence. 
Such ſtrength of heart 
Thy conduct and example gives; nor ſmall 
Encouragement, Godolphin, wiſe and juſt Pilips. 
3. Favour ; countenance ; ſupport. 
For when he dies, farewel all honour, bounty, 
All generous encouragement of arts, Ot way. 
The reproach of immortality will lie beavieſf 
againſt an eftat liſhed religion, becauſe thoſe who 
have no religion will profeſs themſelves of that 
which bas the caceuragement of the law, Ropers. 


Ex cou RAOGCER. 2. J. [from encourage. 
One that ſupplies incitements to any 
thing; a favourer. 


Live then, thou great encourager of arts, 
Live ever in our thankful tearts, 


Dryden, | 


As the pope is a maſter of polite learning, and | 
a great encourager of arts; fo at Rome theſe arts 
immediately thrive, under the encouragement of 


the prince. Addiſon. 
To ENCRO'ACH, v. a. C accrocher, from 
croc, a hook, French. ] 1 
1. To make invaſions upon the right of 
another; to put a hook into another 
man's poſſe ſſions to draw them away. 
Thoſe Iriſh captains of counties have en- 
croach d upon the queen's freeholders and tenants. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
2. To advance gradually and by flealth 
upon that to which one has no right : 
with on before the ſubject. 
\ Ti.is hour is mine; if for the next I care, I 
gero too wide, . 
And do encroach upon death's fide. Herbert. 
Tiſiphone, let looſe from under ground, 
Before her drives diſeaſes and affiight ; 
And every moment riſes to the fight, 
Aſpiring to the ſkies, encroaching on the light. 
' Dryden. 
To EnCRo'acn. v. n. 


1. To creep on gradually without right. 
The ſuperſtition that riſeth voluntarily, and 
by degrees mingleth itſelf with the rites, even 
of every divine ſervice, done to the only true 
God, muſt he confidered of as a creeping and 
encreacking evil. Hooker. 
Th' encroaching ill you early ſhould oppoſe; 
Flatter'd, 'tis worſe, and by indulgence grows 
| Dryden, 
2. To paſs bounds, 
They fabled how the ſerpent, whom they call'd 
Ophion, with Eurynome, the wide 
Encreacking Eve perhaps, had firit the rule 
Of high Olympus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Next, fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches 
round 
Exclude th” encreacking cattle from thy ground. 
Dryden. 
Encro'acneR, n. /. [from encroach.] 
t. One who ſeizes the poſſeſſion of another 
by gradual and ſilent means. 
The bold encroachers on the deep, 
Gain by degrees huge tracts of land, 
*Till Neptune, with one gen'ral ſweep, 
Turns all again to barren ſtrand. Swift. 
2. One who makes ſlow and gradual. ad- 
vances beyond his rights. 
Full dreſs creates dignity, augments conſciouſ- 
neſs, and keeps at diſtance an erncroacher, 
Clariſſa. 
ENncRo'acCHMENT. n. /. [from encroach.] 
1. An unlawful gathering in upon another 
man, Forexample: if two men's 2 
lie together, the one preſſes too far upon 
the other; or if a tenant owe two ſhil- 
lings rent-ſervice to the lord, and the 
lord takes three: ſo the Spencers en- 


croached to themſelves royal power and 


authority. Cowell. 
But this ulurper his encroackment proud 


Stays not on man: to God his tow'r intends 
Siege, and de fiance. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
If it be a man's known principle to depart 
from his right, ill men will make unjuſt encroach-. 
ments upon him. Atterbury. 


Advance into the territories or rights of 
another. 


As a man had a right to all he could employ 
his labour upon, ſo he had no temptation to 
labour for more than he could make uſe of : this 
left no room for controverſy about the title, nor 
ſor encroachment on the right of others. Lecke. 

The ancient Romans made many encroac/ments 


2. 


laces within the very borders of it. Adiiſen. 


The people, ſince the death of Sulon, had 


already made great e104 hments, 


on the ſea, and laid the foundations of their pa- 


END 


To Excu'mnrR. v. a. [encembrer, Fr.] 
1. To clog; to load; to impede. 
We have, by this many years experience, found . 


that exceeding great good, not enmbered with 
any nctable inconvenience, Hocker. 


Encumber'd with his veſt, without defence. 
Dryden, 
2. Toentangle; to embarraſs; to obſtruct. 
The verbal copier is encumbered with ſo many 
difficulties at once, that he can never diſentangle 
himſelf, Drydcn, 
The god awak'd, 
And thrice in vain he ſhook his wing, 
Eacumber'd in the ſilken ſtring. Prior. 
3. To load with debts: as, his gſtate is en- 
cumbered with mortgages. 


Encv'MBRANCE..n. . {from encumber.] 
t. Clog; load; impediment. 

Philoſophers agreed in deſpiſing riches, at 
beſt, conſidering them as unneceſſary encumbran- 
ces of life, Temple, 

Dead limbs are an encumbrance to the body, 
inſtead of being of uſe to it. Addiſon. 

2, Excreſcence ; uſeleſs addition. 

Strip from the branching Alps their piny load, 
The huge encumbrance of hottrifick woods, 

* Thomſon, 
3. Burden upon an eſtate. | 

In teſpect of the encumbrances of a living, con- 
ſider whether it be ſufficient for his family, and 
to maintain hoſpitality. e. 

ENcy'CLICAL, adj. [iyr urge] Cir- 
cular; ſent round through a large region. 

This council was not received in patriarchal 
ſecs, which is evident from Pibtius's encyclicel 
epiſtle to the patriarch of Alexandria. 

8 A Stilling fleer. 
ENCYCLOPE'DIA. Ta. /. CL,. | 
EncycLoee'py, he circle of ſci- 

ences; the round of learning. 

In this encyclapædia and round of knowledge, 
like the great wheels of heaven, we mutt obſerve 
two circles, that while we are daily carried about, 
and whirled on by the fwing and rapt of the one, 
we may maintain a natural and proper courſe in 
the ſober wheel of the other. Brown, 

Every ſcience borrows from all the reſt, and 
we cannot attain any ſingle one without the ency- 
clpædy. Glarnville, 

This art may juſtly claim a place in the en:y- 
clopedia, eſpecially ſuch as ſerves for a model of 
education for an able politician, Arbuthnet. 

Ency'sTED. adj. | xiri;,] Encloſed in a 
veſicle or bag. g 

Encyfled tumours borrow their names from a 

cyſt or bag in which they are contamed. 


Sharp's Surgery, 
END. =. /. lend, Saxon.] . 


1. The extremity of the length of any thing 
materially extended. Of bodies that 
have equal dimenſions we do not ule end: 
the extremity of breadth is /ide 


Jonathan put forth the end cf the rod that was 
in his hand, and dipt it in a koneycomb. 
1 Samuel, 
2. Extremity or laſt part in general. 
The extremity and bounds of all bodies we 
have no difficulty to arrive at; but, when the 
mind is there, it finds nothing to hinder its pro- 
greſs into this endleſs expanſion; of that it can 
neither find, nor conceive any end. Lecke, 
3. The laſt particle of any aſſignable du- 
ration. 
Beliold the groweth'to an end, FTFudges, 
At the end of two months ſhe returned, 
Rk: Judges. 
| If the world's age and death be argu'd well 


By the ſun's fall, which now tow'rds earth duth 
bend, 


Then we might fear, that virtue, fince ſhe fell 
So low as woman, ſhould be near her end. 


Daune. 


4. The concluſion or ec ſſation of any action. 


% 


END 
eee thade "ont of com 


er vainly moſt their age in Addy ſpend; 
Neo cad of writing books, and to hs nd. 


G Denhars. 
Phe eauſes' and deſigns of an actio 


minding his 


enefts. 


n are the 


dSeginning ! the effects of theſe cauſes, and the 


HVyeultics.met with in the execution of theſe de- 
fgns, are the middle; and the unravelling and 
reſolution of theſe 'difticuitics, are the end. 
Broome of Epic Poetry. 
5. When end is not uſed materially, it is 
oppoſed to &rginning. ; 
Better is the end, than the 


BD a 


beginning thereof. 
os. A Keeles. 
6. The concluſion or laſt part of any thing: 
as, the end of a chapter; the end of a 
diſcourſe. 
7. Ultimate ſtate; final doom. 
Mark the perfect man, and beho!d the up- 
right, for the end of that man is peace. | 
« Pſalms. ; 
8. The point beyond which no progreſſion / 
can be made. | 
They reel to ard fro, and ſtagger like a 
drunken man, and are at their wits end. Pſalms. 


9. Final determination; concluſion of de- 


bate or deliberation. 
My guilt be on my head, and there's an end / 
Shatſpeare, 


© 


-” 


10. Death; fate; deceaſc. 
I determine to write the life and the end, the 
nature and the fortunes of George Villiers. 

Watton, 

The ſoul receives intelligence, f 

Zy her near genius, of the body's cn, 

And fo imparts a ſadneſs to the ſenſe, Daniel. 
'Tis the great buſineſs of life to fit ourſelves 
For our end, and no man can live well that hath 


not death in his eye. - CU Efrang:. 
RNemember Milo's , 
Wedg'd in that timber which he ſtrove to rend. 

. Roſcommon. 


> My God, my father, and my friend, 
Do not forſake me in my end. Roſcommon, 
Unblam'd through life, lamented in thy end. 


Fa Pope. 

11. Ceſfation; period. 
What is the ſigu of the end uf the world? 
i 2 Alatthew. 


Great houſes ſhall have an end. Amos. 


12. Limit; termination. 
| There is no end of the ſtore. 
13. Abolition ; total loſs, 

There would be an end of all civil government, 
if the aGgnment of civil power were by ſucn 
inſtitution. Lecke. 

14. Cauſe of death ; deſtroyer. 

Take heed you dally not before your king, 
Left he that is the ſupreme King of kings, 
Confound your hidden falſchood, and award 
Either of you to be the other's end, Shakſpeare. 


15. Conſequence ; concluſive event; con- 


cluſion. 
O, that a man might know 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come 
But it ſufficeth that the day will end. Sha#ſpeare. 
The end of theſe things is death. Romans. 


16. Fragme nt; broken piece. 
us I clothe my naked villainy 


With old odd ends, ftol'n forth of holy writ, 
And feem a ſaint. Shakſpeare's Rickard 111. 


17. Purpoſe; intention. 

There was a purpoſe to reduce the monarchy 
to a republick, which was far from the end and 
purpoſe of that nation. Clarendon. 

| I have lov'd! 
What can thy ends, malicious beauty, be ? 
Can he who kill'd thy brother, live for thee ? 
a Dryden. 
Heav'n, as its inflrument, my courage ſends ; 
Heay'n ne'er ſent thoſe who fight for private 


| Wee. 


20. An Exp has a fignification in low lan- 


END 


end or intention. . *  MAdiifon's Speck. 
18. Thing intended; final defign ; the 
termination of intellectual proſpect. 
Wiſdom may have framed one and the ſame 
thing to ſerve commodiouſly for divers ends, and 
of thoſe ends any one may be ſufficient cauſe for 
continuance, though the reſt have ceaſed, 
Hooker. 
All thoſe things which are done by him, have 
ſome end for which they are done ; and the end for 
which they are done, is a reaſon of his will to do 
them. a Hooker. 
Her only end is never-endinf blifs ; 
Which is, the eternal face of God to ſee, 
Who laſt of ends and firfl of cauſes is; 
And to do this, ſhe muſt eternal be. Davies. 
The end of the commandment is charity. 
| I Timathy. 
Two things I ſhall propound to you, 28 ends; 
fince the wiſe men of this world have made them 
theirs. Suctling. 
Such conditions did fully comply with all thoſe 
ends, for which the parliament had firſt taken up 
arms. Clarendon. 


. 


Hear and mark | 
To what end I have brought thee hither. Milton. 
Life, with my Indamord, I would chuſe ; 
But, loſing her, the end of living loſe. Dryden. 
For when ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 
Few aſk if fraud or force attain'd his ends. Pope. 
The end of our faſt is to pleaſe God, and make 
him propitious. Smalridge. 
19. An END. [Probably corrupted from 
on end.] Upright; erect: as, his hair 


ſtands an end. 


guage not eaſily explained; as, moſt an 
end, commonly: perhaps it is properly on 
end, at the concluſion ; or corrupted from 
ſome old word not eaſily recoverable. 


Stay'ſt though to vex me here? 
lave, that, ſtill an end, turns me to ſhame ! 


« Shakſpeare. 
To EN p. v. a. [from the noun.] 


t. To terminate; to conclude ; to finiſh. 
They have ended all my harveſt. Ruth, 
He would in one battle end quarrel with them, 
eicher win or loſe the empire. Kinelles. 
That expenſive war under which we have ſo 
long groaned, is not yet ended. Smalridge. 
2. To deſtroy; to put to death. 
The lord of Stafford dear to- day hath bought 
Thy likeneſs; for inſtead of thee, king Harry, 
This ſword hath ended him. Shakſpeare. 
To END. v. n. 
1. To come to an end; to be finiſhed. 
Then eaſe your weary Trojans will attend, 
And the leng labours of your voyage end. 


Dryden's Aneid. 
2. To die. ro. | 
Yet happy where my death, mine ending bleſt, 
If this I could obtain, that breaſt to breaſt, 
Tuy beſom might receive my yielded ſpright. 
Fairfax. 


3. To terminate; to conclude. 
Our laughing, if it be bud and high, com- 
monly ends in a deep ſigh; and all the inftances 
of pleaſure have a ſting in the tail, Taylor. 


4. To ceaſe; to fail. | 
His ſovereignty, built upon either of theſe 
titles, could not have deſcended to his heir, but 
- muſt have ended with him. 
5. To conclude action or diſcourſe, 
The angel ended, and in Adam's ear 
So charming left his voice. 
Zo EnDa'mAGE. vs. 4. 
To miſchief; to prejudice; to harm. 
Nor ought he car'd whom he endamaged 
By tortous wrong, or whom bereav'd of right. 
8 Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
It cometh ſometime to paſs, that a thing un- 


Milton. 


ends, Dryden. 
( 


' © Others are apt to attribute them to fome falſe | 


from damage. ] |. 


END | 


convenient to be ſtill held, even without uſe, left 
by reaſon of that coherence which it hath with 
ſomewhat moſt neceſſary, the removal'of the one 
ſhould endamage the other. Hooker. 
Where your good word cannot advantage him, 
Your flander never can endamage him. Shatkſp.. 
Gather our ſoldicrs, ſcatter'd and difperſt, 
And lay new platforms to endamage them. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vt. 
The trial hath endamag'd thee no way ; 
Rather more honour left, and more m. 
: Milton. 
When an erroneous opinion is publiſhed, the 
publick is endamaged, and therefore it becomes 
puniſhable by the magiſtrate. South. 
A great alteration doth ſeldom any wiſe 
endamage or diforder the globe. Weedward, 
ENDA'MAGEMENT. #. J. [ from endamage.] 
Damage; loſs. 
Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Have hither march'd to the endamagement. 
Fhakſpeare. 
T6 ExnDA'NGER. v. a. [from danger. ] 
1. To put inte hazard; to bring into peril. 
Every one defires his own preſervation and hap- 
pineſs, and therefore hath a natural dread of every 
thing that can deftroy his being, or endanger his 
happineſs. Tillotſon. 
He rais'd the reſt, 
To force the foes from the Lavinian ſhore, 


And Italy's endanger'd peace reſtore. Dryden, 
My kingdom claims your birth; my late 


defence, 
Of our endanger'd fleet, may claim your confi- 
dence. Dryden, 


Volatile ſalts never exift in an animal body; 
the heat required to make them volatile, endan- 
gers the animal. Arbuthnot, 

The intereſt endangered is our title to heaven. 

| Regers. 
2. To incur the danger of; to hazard. 

He that turneth the humours back, and maketh 
the wound bleed inwards, entlangereth malign 
ulcers. Bacon. 
To EN DE“AR. v. a. — dear.] To make 
dear; to make beloved. 

All thoſe inflances of charity which uſually 
endeur each other, ſweetneſs of converſation, 
frequent admonition, all fignifications of love, 
muſt be expreſſed towards children. Tayler. 

And in the mixture of all theſe appears 
Variety, which all the reſt endears. Denham. 

The only thing that can endear religion to your 
practice, will be to raiſe your affections above 
this world. Wake , 


EnDEARMENT. n. ſ. [from no 
1, The cauſe of love; means by which any 


thing is endeared. 
Her firſt endearments, twining round the ſoul. 


Thomſon. 
2. The ſtate of being endeared; the ſtate 
of being loved. ö b 


Is not the ſeparate property of a thing the 
great cauſe of its endearment amongſt all man- 
kind ? Seuth, 

When a man ſhall have done all that he can to 
make one his friend, and emptied his purſe to 
ercate endearment between them, he may, in 
the end, be forced to write vanity and fruftration. 

| South, 


ENDE/AV OUR. =. . [ devoir, French; 
endevoir. ] ' Labour directed to ſome cer- 


tain end; effcrt to obtain or avoid. 
My ſtudied purpoſes went 
Beyond all man's endeaworrs. 
Heav'n doth divide 
The ſtate of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeateu in continual motion. Shakſp, 
Here their appointment we may beſt diſcover, 
And look on their endeavour, Shakſpeare. 
I take imitation of an author to be an endea- 
vour of a later poct to write like one who has 
written before him on the ſame ſubject. 
Dryden, 


- 


Shakſpeare, © 


| 


neceſſary in itfelf doth notwithſtahding appear 
| n 


END 
The bold and ſufficient purſue their game with 
more paſſion, endeavour, and application, and 
therefore often ſucceed. Temple. 
She could not make the leaſt endeataur towards 
the producing of any thing that hath vital and 
organical parts, Ray 
Such an aſſurance as will quicken men's endea- 
tours for the obtaining of a leſſer good, ought to 
animate men more powerfully in the purſuit of 
that which is infinitely greater. Tillotſon. 
This is the hinge oh which turns the liberty of 
intellectual beings, in their conſtant endeavours 

after, and ſteady proſecution of, true AY. 
3 4 


To Ex DEA“VOUR. v. . [from the noun.] 


To labour to a certain purpoſe; to work 


for a certain end. It has commonly 
aſter before the thing. 
I could wiſh that more of our country clergy 
would endeavour after a handſome elocution. 
Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 
Of old thoſe met rewards who could excel; 
And thoſe were prais'd,. who but endeavour'd 
well. Pope. 
To EnDEA'VOUR. v. a. To attempt; to 
eſſay. | 
To pray'r, repentance, and obedience due, 
Though but endeavour'd with ſincere intent, 
Mine ear ſhall not be flow, mine ear not ſhut. 
Milton. 
Ex DPłEATVOVURER. . /. [from endeavour, ] 
One who labours to a certain end. 
He appears an humble endeavourer, and ſpeaks 
honeſtly to no purpoſe. ; 
ExDE'CAGON. n. /. Ch. A plain 
figure of eleven ſides and angles. 
END E“MIAL. 1 adj. [ ivinu®. 
Rochen. to a country: uſed of 
EnDE'MICK, any diſeaſe 
from ſome cauſe peculiar to the country 
where it reigns ; ſuch as the ſcurvy to 
the northern climes. Quincy. 


| We may bring.a conſumption under the no- 


tion of a pandemick, or endemick, or rather a 

. vernacular diſeaſe, to England. Harvey. 
Solenander, from the frequency of- the plants 
ſpringing up in any region, could gather what 
endemial diſeaſes the inhabitants were ſubject to. 


Ray on the Creation. 
An endemial diſeaſe is what is common to the 


people of the country. Arbuthnot.on Air. 
What demonſtrates the plague to be endemial 
to Egypt, is its invaſion and going off at certain 
ſeaſons. | Arbuthnet. 
To ExnDe'N1zE. v. a. [from denizen.] To 
make free; to enfranchiſe. | 
The Engliſh tongue hath been beautified and 
enriched out of other tongues, by enfranchifing 
and endenizing firange words. Camden, 


To ENDUCT. 1 v. a. [enditer, French; 

To ENDTTE. I didum, Latin, ] 

1. To charge any man by a written accu- 
ſation before a court of juſtice : as, he 

cbt endited for felony. It is oltey 
written indi. 

2. To draw up; to compoſe ; to write. 


How ſhall Filbert unto me indite, 
When neither I can read nor he can write. 
£ ; Gay. 
Hear how learn'd Greece her uſeful rules in- 
dites 
When to repreſs, and when indulge our 9 ! 
opc. 
To EnD1'TE. v. 2. To compoſe. 
Your battles they hereafter ſhall indite, 
And draw the image- of our Mars in fight- 
Waller. 
EnnI/cCTMENT. 7. / [from endite.] A 
END1'TEMENT. { bill or declaration made 
in form of law, for- the benefit of the 


commonwealth z. or an accuſation for 


Rymer. | 


-Peculiar | 


ruceeding ü 


END 


ſome offence exhibited unto jurours, 


and by their verdi& found to be true, 
| before an officer can have power to 
puniſh the ſame offence. 


deſcribed in the libel or articles, whigh our 


Hlfte“ Parergon. 

We never draw any indiFment at all againſt 
them, but think commendably even of them. 

Hooker. 

The hand-writing againſt him may be can- 


"0 


ke, } celled in the court of heaven, and yet the indie 


ment run on in tht court of conſcience. South, 

Attend the court, and thou ſhalt briefly find 
In that one place the manners of mankind; 
Hear the indifments, then return again, 


 Callthyſelf wretch, and, if thou dat'ſt, complain. 
Dryden. 
E/nrivs. n. . [endive, French; inty- 
bum, Latin.) A plant. 
Endive, or ſuccory, is of ſeveral ſorts ; as the 
white, the green, and the curled. Mortimer, 
E\NDLEss. adj. | from end.] 


1. Having no end; being without con- 
cluſion or termination. 

Nothing was more enilleſi than the common 
method of comparing eminent writers by an op- 
poſition of particular paſſages in them, Pope. 

2, Infinite in longitudinal extent, 

As it is pleaſant to the eye to have an endleſ; 
proſpect, ſo it is ſome pleaſure to a finite un- 
derſtanding to view unlimited excellencies. 

| Tillotſon, 
3. Infinite in duration; perpetual. 

None of the heathens, how curious ſoever in 
ſearching out all kinds of outward ceremonies, 
could ever once endeavour to reſemble herein 


the church's care for the end!rſs good of her 
children. Hooker, 


But after labours long, and ſad delay, 
Brings them to joyous reft, and cndlefs bliſs, 


All our glory extinct, and happy tate, 
Here ſwallow'd up in exd/eſs miſery! Ailton. 
4. Inceſſant; continual. 

. All the prieſts and friars in my realm, 

Shall in proceſſion ſing her endleſs 1 ＋ Shatſp. 

Each pleafing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles be- 


ſtow, ' 


And ſoft Belinda's bluſh for ever glow. Pope. 


E/NDLESSLY. adv. | from endleſs.] 
1. Inceſſantly; perpetually. 


Though God's promiſe has made a ſure entail 
of grace to all thoſe who humbly ſeck, yet it no 
where engages that it ſhall importunately and 
endleſely renew its aſſaults on thuſe who bave 
often repulſed it. Decay of Piety. 
2. Without termination of length. 


E'NDLESSNESS. u. /. [from endleſs.] 

1. Extenſion without limit. 

2. Perpetuity; endleſs duration. 

3. The quality of being round without 
an end. | 


The tropick circles have, 
Yea, and thoſe ſmall ones, which the poles en- 
grave, a 


All the fame roundneſs, evenneſs, aud all 
The en4eſsneſs of the equindctial. Denne. 


ENDLO NG. adv. [end and long.] In a 
ſtraight line. 


Then ſpurring at full ſpecd, ran end/ong on, 
Where Thefcus ſat on his imperial throne. 


Dryden. 


moteſt ; furtheit ; at the further end. 
Dia. 


dorſum, Latin.) 


1, To regiſter on the back of a writing ; 
to ſuperſcribe, A+ 


; 


* 


+ 


Cowell. | 


'Tis neceſſary that the ſpecies of the crime be | 


Engliſh lawyers call an indi&ment or information. 


Spenſer. | 


EN DMOST. adj. [end and moſt.) Re- 


To ENDORSE. v. 4. [endorſer, Fr. | 


END 
A French gentle man ſpeaking with an Engliſh' 


meant of the women themſclyes,. pot of mes 
claiming by women. The French gentleman . 
ſaid, Where do you find that gloſs? The Eng- 
liſh anſwered, Look on the backſide of the re- 
cord of the law ſalique, and there you ſhall. 


find it endorſed. Bacon's Apophthegms. 
Upon credential letters was endorſed this ſu- 


. perſcription, to the king who hath the ſun for 
his helmet, Howel. 


All the letters I can find of yours I have faſ- 
tened in a folio cover, and the reſt in bundles 
endorſed. Swift to Pope. 

2. To cover off the back. Not uſed. 

Chariots, or elephants endors'd with tow'rs 

of archers, 


ExDo'RSEMENT. n. /. [from endor/e.] 
1. Superſeription; writing on the back. 
2. Ratification, | 
Th' endorſement of ſupreme delight, 
Writ by a friend, and with his blood, Herbert. 


endouairer, French. ] 
1. To enrich with a portion. 
He ſhall ſurely endow her to be his wiſe. 


2. To ſupply with any external goods. 
An alms-houſe I intend to endow very hand- 
ſomely for a dozen ſuperannuated huſbandmen. 
; . Addifſun"s Spcctater. 

3: To enrich * any excellence. 


I at fult with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd ; with happineſs 
And immortality ; that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe, Milton. 
Among thoſe who are the moſt richly en- 
dotoed by nature, . and: accompliſhed by their 


own indufiry, how few are there whoſe virtues 
are not obſcured ? Addiſon, 


God did never command us to beliee, nor 
his miniſters to - preach, any dottrme contrary 
to the reaſon he hath pleaſed to entow us with, 
| ; Swite, 
4. To be the fortune of uy one. 

. I do not thin 

So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 

Endows a man but him. Shakeſpeare. 
ExnDo'wMENT. . /. [from endow.) 

1. Wealth. bellowed to any perſon or 

ule, 8 


2. The beſtowing or aſſuring a dower ; 
the ſetting forth or ſevering a ſufficient 
portion for a viear towards his perpe- 
| tual maintenance, when the bencfice is 
appropriated. Cowell, 
3. Appropriation of revenue, | 
A chapel will I build, with large endowment. 
| Dryden. 
4. Gifts of nature. ' In this ſenſe it is 
commonly plural. 
By a deſire of fame, great endowments are not 
ſuffered to lic idle and uleleſs to the publick. 


Addifen, 
If providence ſhews itſelf even in the ble. 

miſhes of theſe creatures, how much more does 

it difcover itſelf in their ſeveral endowments, 
according to the conditios in which they are 
poſted ? | — _Addiſen, 

To ExDv's. v. a. [imduo, Latin.) 

1. To ſupply with mental excellencies ; 

to inveſt with intellectual powers. 

Endue them with thy holy Spirit. 


„ Commun Prayer, 


Wiſdom was Adam's inſtructor in Paradile ; 
wiſdom endued the fathers, who lived before the 
law, with the knowledge of holy things. 
Hooker, 
Thefe baniſh'd men that I have kept withal, 
Are wen endu'd with worthy qualities.  Skhak/,, 
With what esſe, x 


| * Endi'd with royal victues as thow art, 


* 


of the law ſalique, the Eagliſh ſaid that was 


Milton's Paradiſe Reghined. 


To ENDO'W. v. a. [indotare, Latin; 


Exodus... 


END 
nes 


from his 
Milton. 


Whatſoever other knowledge a man may Le - 


_ dowed withal, he is but an i 
who doth not know God, the author of his be- 
x Tillotſon. 
very. chriftian is endue{4 with a power, 
whereby be is enabled to refiſt and conquer 
remptatiuns. | Tillotſon. 
2. In the following paſſage it ſeems in- 
=. correctly printed for endow. * 
Leah ſaid, God hath endued me with a good 
86: | Genet. 
ExpulnaAxez. . /. {from endure.] 
I. Continuance ; laſtingneſs. 

Some of them are of very great antiquity and 
continuance, others more late and of leſs en- 
durance, ; Spenſer”s Ireland. 
2. Patience ; ſufferance. | 

Great things of ſ<aMl 
One can create; and in what place ſoeꝰ er 
| Thrive under evil, and work eaſe out of pain, 
Through labour and endurance, Milton. 
Their fortitade was moſt admirable in their 
preſence and endurance of all evils, of pain, and 


of death. 82 Temple. 
3. State of ſuffering. | 
I would tain know whether that man takes a 
rational cuurſe to preferve himſelf, who refuſes 
the endurance of theſe higher troubles, to ſccure 
himſclf from a condition. infiaitely more miſe- 
rable ? South, 

4- Delay; E Obſolete. 
1 gy ve ta'en ſome pains to bring toge- 

ther | 

Yourſelf and your accuſeis, and have heard you 
Without endurance further. Shakſpeare, 


To ENDU'RE. v. a. [endurer, French; 
durare, Latin.] 
1. To bear; to ſuſtain; to ſupport un- 
roken. | 
The hardneſs of bodies is cauſed chiefly by 
te jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, and their imparity 
with the tangible parts, which make them not 
only hard, but ile, and leſs enduring of 
(ure, = Bacon. 
Both were of ſhining ſteel, and wrought ſo 


| Wy. | 
As ak the ſtrokes of two ſuch arms endure. 
Dryden. 
2. To bear with patience. 
So dear I love him, that with him all deaths 
I I could endure; without him, lie no life. 
; - Milton 
The gout haunts uſually the eaſy and the 
rich, the nice and the lazy, who grow to endure 
much, becauſe they can endure little, Temple, 
By thine own tongue thou art condemn'd, 
and muſt 
Endure our law. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Taking into the city aſl ſuch things as they 
thought needful for the caduring of the fiege, 
they deſtroyed all the reft. les Hiſtory. 


3. To pay ; to ſuſtain. 
I wiſh to die, yet dare not death endure. 


Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


4. To continue in. Not uſed. 
The deer endureth the womb but eight months, 


and is complete at fix years. Brown. 
Fo Envvu'rE. v. n. 


1. To laſt; to remain; to continue. 
Labour not for the meat which periſheth, but 

for that meat which enduretk unto everlaſting 

life. Fohn, 
Doth the crown endure to every generation ? 


Proverbs.” 


By being able to repeat meaſures of time, or 
ideas of ſtated length of duration Mm our minds, 
we can imagine duration, where nothing does 


zeally endure or exiſt, Lecke. 
A charm that ſhall to age endure 
The mind bencvolent and pure. Anon, | 


2. To brook ; to bear; to admit. 


ignorant - perſon | 


| 


Expu'n ER. n. /. from endure.] 
1. One that can bear 


2. Continuer; laſter. 
EN DIS E. adv. [end and wi/e,] Erectly; 


To E'NvRHCOCATE. v. a. 
kill; to deſtroy. 


For hom can I endure to ſee the evil that ſha!) | 
come unto my people? Or how can I endure to 
ſee the deftrution of my kindred ? Ejther. 

Our great Engliſh lords could not endure that 
any Kings ſhould reign in Ireland but them- 
ſelves; nay, they could hardly endure that the 
crown of England thuuld have any power over 
them, Davies, 


tainer ; ſufferer. 


They are very valiant, and hardy; for the | 


moſt 


rt great endurers of cold, labour, hunger, 


| hardineſs. Spenſer. 


uprightly ; on end, 

A rude and unpoliſhed America, . peopled 
with ſlothfut and naked Indians, living in piti- 
ful huts and cabbins, made of poles ſet endwiſe. 

| Ray on the Creation, 


[eneco, Lat.] To 


Some plagues partake of ſuch a pernicious de- 
gree of malignity, that, in the manner of a moſt 


or endure; ſuſ- 


vital ſpirits, 


Latin. ] 
1. A publick foe. 


prutect ion of the law. 
2. A private opponent ; an antagoniſt. 
I fay unto you, love your enemies. 
malevolence ; not a friend. 
Kent in diſguiſe, 


Followed his enemy King, and did him ſervice 
Improper for a ſlave. 


4. One that diſlikes. 


Defend us from the danger of the enemy. 


ENERGE'TICK. adj. [irgyr7rco;e ] 


in effect; efficacivus. 


in an inſtant. 


reſt. 


; N poiſon, they execate in two or three 
ours, ſuddenly corrupting or extinguiſhing the 
arvey on the Plague. 


Enemy. n. . [ennemi, French; inimicus, 


All theſe ſtatutes ſpeak of Engliſh rebels and 
Iriſh enemies, as if the” Iriſh had never been in 
condition of ſubjects, but always out of the 
Davies on Ireland. 

The enemy thinks of raiſing threeſcore thouſand 
men for the next ſummer, Addiſon on the War, 


Matt. 
3- Any one -who regards another with 


Shakſpcare's King Lear. 


He that defignedly uſes ambiguities, ought 
to be looked on as an enemy to truth and know» 


ledge. . Locke, 
Bold is the critick, who dares prove 

Theſe heroes were no friends to love; 

And bolder he who dares aver, 

That they were enemies to war. Prior. 


5. [In theology.] The fiend ; the devil. 
Common Prayer. 


1. Forcible ; active; vigorous; powerful 


Theſe miaſms entering the body, are not ſo 
energetick as to venenate the entire maſs of blood 
Harvey. 


2. Operative ; active; working; not at 


| 


If then we will conceive of God truly, and, 
as far as we can, adequately, we muſt look upon 
him not only as an eternal Being, but alſo as a 
Being eternally energetic, 


E/NERGY. n. /. [irigyue.] 


1. Power not exerted in action. 


Grew. 


They are not effective of any thing, nor leave 
no work behind them, but are energies merely ; 
for their working upon mirrours, and places of 
echo, doth not alter any thing in thoſe bodies. 


| Bacon. 
2. Force; vigour; efficacy; influence. 


Whether with particles of heav'nly fire 
The God of nature did his ſoul inſpire ; 
Or earth, but new divided from the ky, 
And pliant ftill, retain'd th' ethereal energy. 
Dryden. 
God thinketh with operation infinitely per- 
fe, with an omnipotent as well as an eternal 
energy. Grew. 


P 


; 


16 ENE'RVE. v. a. 


To ENFEE'BLE. v. 


4 


ENF. 

Beg the bleſſed Jeſus to give an energy to your 
imperſect prayers, by his moſt powerful inter. 
ce ſſion. Smalridge. 

What but God“ 
Inſpiring God] who, boundleſs ſpirit all, 


And unremitting energy, pervades, 
Adjuſts, ſuſtains, and agitates the whole. 
Tomb. 


3. Faculty; operation. 


Matter, though divided into the ſubtileſt 
parts, moved ſwiftly, is ſenſeleſs and fiupid, - 
and makes no approach to vital energy. Ray 

How can concuſſion of atoms beget ſelf-con- 
ſciouſneſs, and powers and enrrgics that we feel 
in our minds? a Bent iey. 


4. Strength of expreſſion; force of ſigui- 


fication; ſpirit; life. | 
Who did ever, in French authors, ſee 
The comprehenfive Englith energy Roſcommon. 
Swift and ready, and familar communication 


is made by ſpeech; and, when animated by 


elocution, it acquires a greater life and encrg y, 
raviſhing and captivating the hearers. Holder. 
Many words deſerve to be thrown out of our 
language, and not a few antiquated to be re- 

ſtored, on account of their exergy and ſound. 
Storfr, 


To Exne'RVATE. v. a. [ener vo, Latin, ] 


To weaken; to deprive of force; to 


emaſculate. 
Great empires, while they ſtand, do encrvare 
and deſtroy the forces of the natives which 
they have ſubducd, reſting upon their own pro- 
tecting forces. | Bacon, 
Sheepiſh ſoftneſs often encrvates thoſe wha 
are bred like fondlings at home: Locle. 
On each enervate ſtring they taught tne 
Note, ; 

To pant, or tremble through an eunuch's — 
e. 

Footmen exerciſe themſelves, whilſt wiel 


ener vated lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots. 


Arbuthnot and Pope, 


Entrva'T10N. . ,. [from enerwate.] 
1. The act of weakening ; emaſculation. 


2. The ſtate of being weakened ; effemi- 


nac y. 5 f 
ener vo, Latin.] To 


weaken; to break the force of; to 


cruſh. 
We ſhall be able to ſolve ang encrve their 
force, ' Dighy. 
Such object hath the pow'r to ſoft'n and 
tame 


Severeft temper, ſmooth the rugged'ſt brow, 


Enerve, and with voluptuous hope diſſolve. 
Milton. 


To ETA “MIiSsRH. v. a. er To 


with hun- 

Dia. 
+ [from feeble. ] To 
weaken; to enervate; to deprive of 
ſtrength. 


ſtarve; to famiſh; to k 


ger. 


| I've belied a lady, 
The princeſs of this country; and the air on 't 
Revengingly enfeebles me. Shatſp. Cymbeline, 
My people are with ſickneſs much enfeeb/:d, 
; Shakſpeare, 
Much hath hell debas'd, and pain | 
Enfeeb/'d rac, to what I was in heav'n! Milton, 
Some employ their time in affairs below the 
dignity of their petſons; and being called by 
God, or the republick, to bear great burdens, 
do er freble their underſtandings by ſordid and 
brutiſh buſineſs. Taylor's Rule of. Living Holy. 
Sure, nature form'd me of her ſofteſt mold, 
Enfeebled all my foul with tender paſſiuns, 
And ſunk me even below my own weak ſex. 
Addiſon's Cato. 


To ENFE'OFF. v. a. [ feofamentum, low 


Latin.] To inveſt with any dignities 


| or poſſeſſions. A law term. 


If the eldeſt ſon enfſeoff the ſecond, reſerving 
homage, and that homage paid, and then the 
fecond ſon dies without iſſue, it will deſcend 
to the eldeſt as heir, and the ſeignory is extinct. 

Hale. 
ExrE'0FFMENT. @ [from enfeoff. ] 
1. The act of enfeoffing. . 
2. The inſtrument or deed by which one 
is inveſted with poſſeſſions. 


To EnrFe'TTER. v. a. [from fetter. 
bind in fetters; to encham, 
uſe. 

His ſoul is ſo enfetter'd to her love, ; 
That ſhe may make, unmake, do what ſhe lift, 
Shakſpeare, 

ENFILA DE. n. ſ. [Fr.] A ſtraight 
paſſage; any thing through which a 
right line may be drawn. Military 


term. 


To ExTIIA DE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To pierce in a right line. | 

The avenues, being cut through the wood in 

right lines, were enfiladed by the Spaniſh cannon. 

a Expedition to Cart h igena. 


To Exri'n E. v. a. [from fire.] To fire; 
to ſet on fire; to kindle. Obſolete. 
So hard thoſe heavenly beauties be enfir's, 
As things divine, leaſt paſſions do impreſs. 
_ Spenſer, 
To ENFO'RCE. v. a. [enforcir, French. ] 
1. To give ſtrength to; to ſtrengthen; to 
invigorate, . 
2. To make or gain by force. 
The idle ſtroke, enforcing furivus way, 
Miſſing the mark of his miſaimed fight, 
Did fall to ground. Fairy Queen. 
Sometimes with lunatic bans, ſometimes with 
pray'rs 
Enforce their charity. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
3. To put in act by violence. 
Sker away as ſwift as ſtones 
Enforced from the old Aſſyrian ſlings. Sal ſp. 
4. To inſtigate; to provoke; to urge 
on; to animate. 
Fear gave her wings, and rage enforc'd my 
flight | 
Through wopds and plains. Fairy Queen. 
. If you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
I know you would be prouder of the work, 
Than cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 
Shatſprave. 


To 
ot in 


5. To urge with energy. 
All revoke 

Your ignorant election; enforce his pride, 
And his old hate to you. Shak ſpeare. 
He prevailed with him, by enforcing the ill 
conſequence of his refuſal to take the office, 
which would be interpreted to his diſlike of the 
court. Clarendon. 
To avoid all appearance of diſaffection, I have 
taken care to erforce loyalty by an invincible 
argument. Swift, 
6. To compel; to conſtrain. 
For competence of fe I will allow you, 


That lack of means enforce you not to evil. S 


A juſt diſdain conceived by that queen, that 
ſo wicked a rebel ſhould prevail againit her, did 
move and almoit enforce her to ſend over that 
mighty army. Davies on Heland. 


7. To preſs with a charge. Little uſed. | 


In this point charge him home, that he af- 
ſects 


Tyrannick pow'r: It he evade us there, 
nforce him with his envy to the people, 
And that the ſpoils got on the Antiates 
Was nc'er diftributed, Shakſp. Cor ialanus. 


To Enro'Rce., v. n. To prove; to 


evince; to ſhow heyond contradiQion, 
Which laws in ſuch caſe we mult obey, un- 


% 


E N V 
farily enforce that the law of reaſon, or of God, 
doth enjoin the contrary, er. 


Ex rok CE. u. J. [from force.] Power; 
ſtrength. Not uſed. | 
He now defies thee thrice to fingle fight, 
As a petty enterpriſe of ſmall enforce, Milton. 


ENFo'RCEDLY, adv. | from enforce, ] By 
violence ; not voluntarily ; not ſponta- 
neouſly ; not by choice. | 

If thou did'ſ put this ſow'r cold habit on, 
To caſtigate thy pride, 'twere well, but thou 
Doſt it enfsrced/y : thou'dſit courtier be, 

Wert thou not beggar. Shakſprare's Timon, 


ENFO'RCEMENT, of [ from enforce. ] 
1. An act of violence; compulſion ; 
force offered. 
Confeſs 'twas hers, and by what rough en- 

forcement 

You got it from her. Shakſpeare. 
He that contendeth againſt theſe enforcements, 
may eaſily maſter or reſiſt them. Raleigh, 


2. 1288 ; that which gives force to a 
aw. 


The rewards and puniſhments of another life, 
which the Almighty has eſtabliſned as the enforce- 
ments of his law, are of weight enough to deter- 
mine the choice. Locke, 


3. Motive of conviction ; urgent evidence. 
The perſonal deſcent of God himſelf, and his 
aſſumption of our fleſh to his divinity, was an 
enforcement beyond all the methods of wiſdom 
that were ever made uſe of in the world. 
Hammond. 
4. Preſſing exigence. 
More than I have ſaid, 
The leiſure and enforcement of the time 
Forbids to dwell on. Shatſpeare's Richard 111, 


Ex TO ER. n. /. [from enforce.] Com- 
peller; one who effects by violence. 
When a man tumbles a cylinder or roller 
down an hill, 'tis certain that the man is the vio- 
lent enforcer of the firſt motion of it. 


EnFo'ULDRED. adj. [from foudre, Fr.] 
Mixed with lightning. Obſolete. 
Heart cannot think what courage and what 
cries, 
With foul enfau/dred ſmoak and flaſhing fre, 
The hell-bred beaſt tarew forth unto the ſkies, 


ED Fairy Queen. 
To ENnFRA'NCBISE, v. a. [from Fran- 


chiſe. ] 


1 


1 


man, 


The Engliſh culonies, and ſome ſepts of the 
Iriſhiy, enfranckiſed by ſpecial charters, were 
admitted to the benefit of the laws. Davies, 

Romulus was the natural parent of all thoſe 


” 


or of thote that were after incorporated and «= 
franchiſed into that name, city, or government. 
Hale. 
2. To ſet free from ſlavery. 
Men, forbearing wine, come from drinking 
healths to a draught at a meal; and, lafily, to 
diſcontinue altogether: but if a man have the 
fortitude and refolution to enfrenc*ſe himſelf at 
once, that is the beſt. Yacon”s Eſſays. 
It they won a battle, priſoners became ſlaves, 
and continued fo in their generations, unleſs en- 
franchi/ed by their maſters. Temple, 
3. To free or releaſe from cuilody. 
His miſtreſs 

Did hold his eyes lockt in ber cryſtal looks. 
—Belike, that now the hath enfrancais'd them, 
Upon ſome other pawn for feaity, 
4. To denizen ; to endenizen. 
Theſe words have been enfrenchi/ed amongſt us. 
IWatts. 


ExFrRa NCMHISEMENT, . J. | from enfran- 


leſs there be reaſon ſhewed, which may neceſ- i 


Vor, I 


chife. 


Hammond, | 


t. To admit to the privileges of a free. 


people that were the firſt inhabitants of Rome, | 


Saat peare. | 


8 
. 

t. Inveſtitute 'of the pkivileges of a de- 
nizen. „ee oy „ 
The incorporating à man into ag ot 

body politick. Por ainpie, 7 is by Nor p 
ter made denizen of England, is ſaid to hs en- 
franciſed; and 1@-is he that is müde & Citizen of 

London, or other city; or- burgeſs of any town 

corporate, becauſe he is made partaket” of Thoſe 

libertics that appertain to the car poratiom : 
"un 4-6 Cowell, 
His coming hither hath/no farther cope, 

Than for his lineal royalties, and to beg 

Enfranchiſement immediate on his knees. 

|  Shakſptare”s Richard it. 


2, Releaſe from priſon or from ſlavery. 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Caſt off lis chains of bondage, and embrace 
His golden uncontroul'd enfjranchiſement. Shak, 


ENnFRo'ZEN. particip. [from froxen.] 
Congealed with cold. Not uſed. 
Yet to augment the anguiſh of my ſmart, 
Thou haft reren her diſdainful breaft, 
That no one drop of pity there doth reſt. 
| Spenſe on Leue. 
2⁰ ENGA'GE. v. a. [engager, French, ] 
1. To make liable for a debt to a cre- 
ditor, * ; 

I have engag'd myſelf to a dear friend, 
Engag'd my friend to his mere enemy 
To feed my means. Shakſpeare, 

2. To impawn ; to ſtake. | 

They moſt perfidiouſly condemn by. 6 

Thoſe that engag d their lives for them. Hudib. 
3. To enliſt; to bring into a party, 

All wicked men are of a party againſt reli- 

gion: ſome luſt or intereſt engager them againſt 
| it. 4 | Ti on, 
4. To embark in an affair. | 

So far had we engaged ourſelves, unfortunate 
ſouls, that we liſted, not to complain, fince our 
complaints could not but carry the greateſt ac- 
cuſation tv ourſelves, Sidney. 

Before I engage myſelf in giving any anſwer to 
this object ion of inconſumptible lights, I would 
ſee the effect certainly averted. - Digby. 

5. To unite; to attach; to make ad- 
herent. 

Good- nature engagcs every body to him. 

Adliſos. 
6. To induce; to win by pleaſing means; 
to gain. | 

To every duty he could minds engage, 
Provoke their courage, and command their rage, 

Waller, 

| His beatty theſe, and thoſe his blooming age, 
The reft his houſe and his own fame engage. 

Dr yden's xeid. 

So ſha!l I court thy deareſt truth, 

When beauty ceaſes to engage; : 

So thinking on thy charming youth, 

I' love it o'er again in age. Prim, 
7. To bind by any appointment or con- 
tract. 

We have been firm to our allies, without de- 
clining any expence to which we had engaged 
ourſcives, and we have even exceeded our en- 
g:\g<ment, Atterburys 

8. 1 ſeize by the attention: as, he was 
deeply engaged in converſation. 
9. To employ ; to.hold'in buſineſs. 
For I ihail fing of battles, blood, and rage, 
Which princes and their people did engage. Dryd. 
10. To encounter; to fight. 
The rebel Knave, who dares his prince ex 
gages 
Proves the juſt victim of his royal rage. 
To EXGA'GE. v. n. mo 
1. To conflict; to fight. 

Upon advertiſement of the Scots army, the 

ear! of Holland was ſent with a body to mare 


þ 


Pope, 


aud 124: with it. Cave den. 
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in any party. 

Tis not indeed my talent to engage 
In lofty trifles, or to ſwell my page 
With wind and noiſe. Dryden's Perfeus. 
EnGA'GEMENT. n. /. [from engage; en- 
ga French. g 

e act of engaging, impawuing, or 

making liable to a debt. 
2. Obligation by contract. 

We have, in expence, exceeded our engage- 
ments. Atterbury. 

3. Adherence to a party or cauſe; parti- 
ality. ; | 

This practice may be obvious to any who 
impartially, and without engagement, is at the 
pains to examine. þ Swift, 
4. Employment of the attention. 

Play, either by our too conſtant or too long 
engagement in it, becomes like an employment 
or profeſſion. Rogers. 


Our army, led by valiant Torriſmond, 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. * 
| | Dryden. 
Encourag'd by deſpair, or obſtinate 
To fall like men in arms, ſome dare renew 
Feeble engagement, meeting glorious fate 
On the firm land. : Philips. 
6. Obligation ; motive, 
This is the greateſt engagement not to forfeit an 
opportunity. Hammond 
To ExGA“OL. v. a. [from gaol.] To im- 
priſon; to confine, 
Within my mouth you have engao/'d my 


: tongue, , . | 
Doubly portcullis'd with my teeth and lips. 


To ENGA'RR180N. v. 4. [from garriſon.] 
To protect by a garriſon. 

Neptune with a guard doth engarriſon her 
ſtrongly. Howel. 


To ENGEN DER. v. @. 1 Fr.] 


1. To beget between different ſexes. 

This baſtard love is engendered betwixt luſt 
and idleneſs. Sidney. 
2. To produce; to form. 

Oh nature! thou, who of the ſelf-ſame 
mettle, 
Whereof thy proud child, arrogant man, is pufft, 
Engender , the black toad and adder blue. 
Shakſpeare's Timon. 
Again, if ſouls do other ſouls beget, 
*Tis by themſelves, or by the body's pow'r: 
If by themſelves, what doth their working 


let 
But they "might ſouls engender ev'ry hour? 
Davies, 


3, To excite; to cauſe; to produce. 
Say, can you faſt? Your ſtomachs are too 
young, 

And abitinence engenders maladies. Shakſpeare. 

The preſence of a king engenders love . 

Amongſt his ſubjects and his loyal friends. 
Shakſpeare. 

That engenders thunder in his breaſt, 

And makes him roar theſe accuſations forth. 

Shakſpeare. 
It unloads the mind, engenders thoughts, and 
animates virtue. Addiſon, 


4. To bring forth. 
Vice cngenders ſhame, and folly broods o'er 


grief. Prior. 
To Ex GEN DER. v. 2. To be cauſed; 
to be produced. 
Thick clouds are ſpread, and ſtorms engender 
there. Dryden. 


ENGINE. n. / 
Italian. 


[enging French; ingegno, 


5- Fight ; conflif; battle. A word very 
1 


Shakſpeare.Þ- 


2. To embark in any buſineſs; to inliſt 


| 


{ 


ENG 


| I. Any mechanical complication, in which 
various movements and parts concur to 
one effect. 
2. A military machine. 
This is our engine, towers that overthrows; 
Our ſpear that hurts, our ſword that wounds + 
our foes. Fairfax, 
3. Any inſtrument. 
The ſword, the arrow, the gun, with many 
terrible engines of death, will be well employed. 
Raleigh's Eſſays. 
He takes the ſciſſars, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers ends. Pope. 
4. Any inſtrument to throw water upon 
burning houſes. 
Some cut the pipes, and ſome the engines 


play ; | 
And ſome, more bold, mount ladders to the fire. 
| Dryden. 
5. Any means uſed to bring to paſs, or 


to effect. Uſually in an ill ſenſe. 4 
Prayer muft be divine and heavenly, which 
the devil, with all his engines ſo violently op- 
poſeth. Duppa's Rules for Devotion, 
6. An agent for another. In contempt. 
They had th” eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up into the ſtate they were. 
| Daniel. 
ENGINE'ER, n. ,. [engenieur, French. ] 
One who manages engines; one who 
direQs the artillery of an army. 
For 'tis the ſport to have the engineer 
Hoiſt with his own petard, Shakſpeure's Hamlet. 
; Him thus enrag'd, 
Deſcrying from afar, ſome engincer, 
Dext'rous to guide th' unerring charge, de- 
ſign'd, 
By one nice ſhot, to terminate the war. Philips. 
An author, who points his ſatire at a great 
man, is like the engineer who fignalized himſelf 
by this ungenerous practice. * Addiſon, 
E'NGINERY. . /. [from engine.] 
t. The act of managing artillery. 
They may deſcend in mathematicks to fortifi- ' 
fication, architecture, cxginery,. or navigation. 
: Milton on Education. 
2. Engines of war ; artillery. 
We ſaw the foe 
Approaching, groſs and huge, in hollow cube 
Training his dev'liſh enginery. Milton. 
To Ex G RD. v. a. [from gird.} To 
encircle ; to ſurround ; to environ; to 


encompaſs, 
My heart is drown'd with grief, 
My body round engirt with miſery ; 
For what 's more miſerable than diſcontent ? 
Shak ſpeare. 
That gold muſt round engirt theſe brows of 
mine. Shakſpeare. 
ENGLISH. adj. [englep, Saxon. ] Be- 
longing to England ; thence Engliſh 1s 
the language o on, nar 
He hath neither Latin, French, nor Italian; and 
you may come into the court, and ſwear that I 
have a poor penny worth in the Engl/ih. Shak/. 
Of Puglih tale, the coarſer ſort is called plaiſ- 
ter, or parget; the finer, ſpoad, Woodward. 
To ENGLISH. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To tranſlate into Engliſh 

Tne hollow inſtrument terebra, we may eng- 

lift piercer. Bacon. 

We find not a word in the text can properly 

be rendered aniſe, which is what the Latins 
call anethum, and properly engliſied dill. 

Brown's "_ Errours. 


xgloutir, French.] 


1 


5 


To ENGLvU'T. v. a. 


e 
1. To ſwallow up. 1 is now little uſed 
in any ſenſe. mA 
mou * place, nor ought I heard of bu- 
inets 
Hath rais'd me from my bed; nor doth the ge- 
| neral 


4 


| 


3. To iwpreſs deeply; to imprint. 
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Take hold on me: for my particular grief 
1 — ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakſpeare, 
ertainly, thou art ſo near the gulf, 
Thou needs mult be eng/utted. Shakſpeare, 
How many prodigal bits have flaves and pea- 


ſfants | 
This night englutted * Shakſpeare's Timon, 


2. To ll. 
Whoſe grieved minds, which choler did en- 


glut 
Againſt themſelves turning their wrathful ſpight. 
Spenſer. 
3. To glut; to pamper. 1 
Being once englutted with vanity, he will 
ſtraightway loath all learning. Aſcham, 
To EN GORE. v. a. [from gore.] To 
pierce ; to prick.” Not uſed, 
As ſavage bull, whom two fierce maſtiffs bait, 
When rancour doth with rage him once engore, 
Forgets with wary ward tbem to await, 
But with his dreadful horns them drives aſore. 
| Spenſer, 
To EXGO'RGE. v. @. [from gorge, Fr. a 
throat. ] To ſwallow; to devour; to 
gorge. | 
Then fraught with rancour and engorged ire, 
He caſt at once him to avenge” for all. Spenſer, 
That is the gulf of greedineſs, they ſay, 
That deep ergorgeth all this world is prey. 
"EY 


- 


Th Exco'RxGE. v. u. To devour; to feed 
with eagerneſs and voracity ; to riot. 
Greedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint, 
And knew not eating death Milton, 


To Ex RAIL. v. 4. [from grele, French, 
hail.] To variegate; to ſpot as with 
hail. A word now uſed only in heral- 
dry, for to indent in curve lines. 

. Eacides then ſhews 
A long lance and a caldron, new engraid with 
twenty hues. Chapman's Iliads, 
Polwheel beareth a ſaultier engrail'd, ' Carta. 


To ENGRA'N. v. a. [from grain.] To 
die deep; to die in grain, 
See thou how freſh my flowers being ſpread, 
* in lilie white and crimſon red, 
With leaves engrain'd in luſty green, Spenſer. 
To EnGRA'PPLE, v. a. [from 83 
To cloſe with; to contend with hold 


on each other. 
There ſhall young Hotſpur, with a fury led, 
Engrapple with thy ſon, as fierce as he. Danie!, 


To EnGRra'se. v. a. [from graſp.] To 
ſeize; to hold faſt in the hand; to 
gripe. | 

Now *gan Pyrocles wax as wood as he, 
And him affronted with impatient might; 
And both together fierce engraſped he, 
Whiles Guyon ſtanding by, their uncouth ſtrife 
| does ſee. Spenſer, 


To EncGra've. v. a. preter. engraved ; 
part. paſſ. engraved or engraven, [en- 
graver, French. ] 


1. To picture by inciſions in any matter. 
Her ivory forehead, full of bounty brave, 
Like a broad table, did itſelf diſpread, 
For love his lofty triumphs to engrave, 
And write the battles of his great godhead. 
| | Fairy Queen, 
O'er all, the heav'n's refulgent image ſhines; 
On either gate were fix engraven ſigns. Addiſon, 
Names freſh engrav'd appear'd of wits re- 
nown'd; 
I look'd again, nor could their grace be found. 
P ope. : 


2. To mark wood or ſtone. 
Engrave the two ſtones with the names. 


Execs, 
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It will ſcarce ſeem poſſible, that God ſhould 
engrave principles, in men's minds, in words of 
uncertain ſiguification. Locke, 

Our Saviour makes this return, fit to be en- 
graven in the hearts of all promoters of charity. 
Atterbury. 
Sounds which addreſs the ear,, are loſt and 
clie 
In one ſhort hour; but that which ſtrikes the 
eye 
Lives long upon the mind: the faithful ſight 
Engraves the knowledge with a beam of light, 
. Watts. 
4. [from grave.) To bury ; to inhume ; 
to inter. 

The ſon had charge of them, now being dead, 
In ſeemly fort their èorſes to engrave, 

And deck with dainty flowers their bridal. bed. 

Spenſer, 

Ex GRA“ VER. n. . [from engrave.] A 
cutter in ſtone or other matter. 

Images are not made in the brain itſelf, as the 
pencil of a painter or engraver makes the images 


in the table, but are imprinted in a wonderful 
method in the ſoul. Hale. 


To ENGRIE'VE. v. a. ¶ from grieve.] To 
pain; to vex ; to afflict ; to diſconſolate. 
The gnawing anguiſh, and ſharp jealouſy, 
Which his ſad ſpeech infixed in my breaſt, 
Rankled ſo ſore, and ſeſter'd inwardly, 
That my engrieved mind could find no reſt, 
Fairy Queen. 
Aches, and hurts, and cords, do engrieve either 
towards rain, or towards froſt. Bacon. 


To ENGRo'ss. v. a. [graffi French. ] 
1. To thicken; to e thick, 
But more happy he than wiſe, 
Of that ſea's nature did him not aviſe; 
The waves thereof ſo flow and ſluggiſh were, 
| Engroſs'd with mud, which did them foul agrieſe, 
That every weighty thing they did —_ 


airy Queen, 
2. To increaſe in bulk. of hl 


Though pillars, by channeling, be ſeemingly 
engroſſed to our ſight, yet they are truly weak- 
enced in themſelves. Motton. 

3. To fatten; to plump up. 

Not ſleeping, to engreſi his idle body; 

But praying, to enrich is watchful ſoul. SAHL. 


4. To ſeize in the groſs; to ſeize the 
whole of any thing. 
If thou engreſſet all the griefs as thine, 
Thou robb' ſt me of a moiety. Shakſpeare. 
Thoſe two great things that ſo engreſs the de- 
fires and deſigns of both the nobler and ignobler 
ſort of mankind, are to be found in religion; 


namely, wiſdom and pleaſure. South, 
A dog, a parrot, or an ape 

Or ſome worſe brute in human ſhape, 

Engreſi the fancies of the fair. Swift. 


5. To purchaſe the whole of any com- 
modity for the ſake of ſelling at a high 
n_ | 

6. To copy in a large hand. 

Hen is th' inditment of the good lord 
Haſtings, 
Which in a {et hand fairly is engroſs'd, Shakſp. 
A clerk, foredoom'd his father's ſoul to crofs, 
Who pens a ſtanza when he ſhould engro/s. Pope. 

ENGRO'SSER. n. . [from engro/5.] He 
that purchaſes large quantities of any 
commodity, in order to fell it at a high 
price. | 


A new fort of engreſſers, or foreRallers, hav- 
ing the feeding and ſupplying this numerous body 
of workmen in the woollen manufactures, out of 


their warehouſes, ſet the price upon the poor 
landholder. Locke, 


ENGRo'sS$MENT. 2. / [from engroſs.] 
Appropriation of things in the groſs ; 
exorbitant acquiſition. 


ENI 
Our thighs are pac'kt with wax, our mouths 
with honey : 
We bring it to the hive; and, like the bees, 
Are murdered for our pains ! This bitter taſſe 
Yield his engro//ments to the dying father. Shak/. 
Thoſe held their immoderate engroſſments of 
power and favour by no other tenure than pre- 
ſumption. Swift. 
To Ex GUARD. v. a. [from guard.] To 
protect; to defend; to ſurround as 
guards. Not uſed. 
A hundred knights ! yes, that on ev'ry dream, 
He may cnguard his dotage with their pow'rs, 
And hold our lives at mercy. akſpeare. 
To Ex HAN CE. v. a. [hauſſer, enhauſſer, 


1. To lift up; to raiſe on high. A ſenſe 
now obſolete. 


Both of them high at once their hands en- 
* hanc'd 


And both at once their huge blows down did 

(way. f Spenjer 

2. To raiſe; to advance; to heighten in 
price. 

Tine defire of money is every where the ſame ; 
its vent varics very little, but as its greater ſcar- 
city enſances its price, and increaſes the 1 

E, 


\ 


3 To raiſe in eſteem. 
What is it but the experience of want that en- 
kances the value of plenty? L' Eftrange. 
The remembrance of the difficulties we now 
undergo, will contribute to enhance our pleaſure, 
Atterbury, 
4. To aggravate ; to increaſe from bad to 


worſe. 
To believe or pretend that whatever our hearts 


ple of villainy that hath ated in the children of 
diſobedience, enhanced and improved with cir- 
cumſtances of greater impudence than the moſt. 
abominable heathens were guilty of. Hammond, 

The relation which thoſe children bore to the 
prieſthood, contributed to enhance their guilt, and 
iacreaſe their puniſhment. Atterbury. 
| ENHA'NCEMENT. u. /. from enhaxce.] 

1, Increaſe; augmentation of value. 

Their yearly rents are not improved, the land- 
lords mak ing no leſs gain by fines than by enhance- 
ment of rents. Bacon. 

2. Aggravation; increaſe of ill. 

Jocular ſlanders have, from the ſlightneſs of the 

temptation, an enhancement of guilt. 
Government of the Tongue. 
ENIGMA. 8. 4 [ enigma, Lat. ary | 
A riddle; an obſcure queſtion ; a poſi- 


tion expreſſed in remote and ambiguous 
terms. | 
The dark enigma will allow 
A meaning; which, if well I underſtand, 
From ſacrilege will free the god's command. 
Dryden. 
A cuſtom was amongſt the ancients of propoſing 
an enigma at feſtivals, and adjudging a reward to 
him that ſolved it. Pepe. 


EniG6MA'TICAL. adi. [from enigma. ] 


1. Obſcure; ambiguoutly or darkly ex- 
preſſed. 
Your anſwer, fir, is enigmatical, Shakſpeare. 
Enigmatical deliveries comprehend uſeful veri- 
ties; but being miſtaken by liberal expoſitors at 
firſt, they bave been miſunderſtood by moſt fince. 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
Whilſt they affect enigmatical obicurity, they 
puzzle the readers of their divulged proceſſes. 
Boyle. 
Athenzus gives inſtances of the enigmarical 
propoſitions in uſe at Athens, and of tie forfeit- 
ures aud rewards upon the ſolution or non-ſolution. 
Broome s Notes en the Ody//:y. 
2. Cloudy ; obſcurely conceived or appre- 
hended, 


| 


incite is the will of God within us, is the princi- | 
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Faith here is the aſſent to thoſe things which 
come to us hy hearing, and are ſo believed by ad- 
herence, or dark enigmatical knowledge, but bete · 
after are ſeen or known demonſtratively. 

Hammond. 

Ex1GMA'T1CALLY. adv. | from enigma.] 
In a ſenſe different from that which the 
words in theirfamiliaracceptation imply. 

Homer ſpeaks cigmatically, and intends that 
theſe monſters are merely the creation of poetry. 

Broome. 


EN1'GMATIST. n. /. [from enigma. ] One 
who deals in obſcure and ambiguous 
matters; a maker of riddles, 


That I may deal more ingenuouſly with my 
reader than the abovementioned enigmatiff las 
done, I ſhall preſent him with a key to my riddle, 

Addiſon's Whig Examiner, 


To ENIOIN. v. a. [enjoindre, French.] 
To direct; to order; to preſcribe. It 
is more authoritative than direct, and leſs 
imperious than command. 

To ſatisfy the good old man, 
T would bend under any heavy weight 
That he'll enjoir me to. Shakſpeare, 
Monks and philoſophers, and ſuch as do con- 
tinually enjoin themſelves. Bacon's Nat, Hi. 
It endeavours to ſecure every man's intereſt, by 
enjoining that truth and fidelity be inviolably pre- 
ſcrved. Tillotſon, 

ExJo'1NER, 2. /. [from enjoin.] One who 
gives injuhctions. Dit 

ExJo'tNMENT. n. /. 
rection; command. 

Critical trial thould be made by publick en- 
Joinment, whereby determination might be ſettled 
beyond debate. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

To ENI OV. v. a. [ jouir, enjouir, French. ] 

1. To feel or perceive with pleaſure; to 
have a pleaſing ſenſe of; to be delighted 
with. 

I could enjoy the pangs of death, 
And ſmile in agony. Addiſon's Cate, 

2. To obtain poſſeſſion or fruition of. 

Edward the faint, in whom it pleaſed God, 
righteous and juſt, to let England ſee what a 
bleſſing fin and iniquity would not ſuffer it to 
enjoy. Hooker, 


[from enjoin.] Di- 


He, who, to enjoy 
Plato's elyſium, leap'd into the ſea, 
Cleombrotus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


3. To pleaſe; to gladden; to exhilarate; 
to glad; to delight. This ſenſe is uſual 
with the reciprocal pronoun, and is de- 
rived from enjoutr. 


Creatures are made to enjoy themſelves, as well 
as to ſerve us. More. 


When a man ſhall, with a ſober, ſedate, diabo- 
lical rancour, look upon and enjoy himſelf in the 
ſight of his neighbour's fin and ſhame, can he pd 
the inſtigation of any appetite in nature? South, 

To EnJjo'y. v. a. To live in happineſs, 
Then I ſhall be no more! 
And Adam, wedded to another Eve, 
Shall live with her enjoying, I extint, Milton. 
ExJo'vER. n. /. [from enjoy.) One that 
has fruition or poſſeſſion, Dis, 
Ex1o'yMENT. n./. [from enjoy.] Plea- 
ſure ; happineſs ; fruition, 

His hopes and expectations are bigger than his 

enjeyments. Tillet ſon. 
To ENK1NDLE. v. a. [from Lindle.] 
1. To ſet on fire; to inflameg to put in a 
flame, 

Edmund, en#:-:ae all the ſparks of nature 
To quit this korrid at,  Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

2. To roule paſſions; to ſet the ſoul into 
a flame, 
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Your hand 
Gave ſign for me to leave you: ſo I did, 
' Fearing to ſtrengthen that impatience 
Which ſeem' d too much enkindled, 
3. To incite to any act or hope. 
Do you not hope your children ſhall be kings, 
When thoſe who gave the thane of Cawder to me, 
Promis*'d no leſs tu them? : 
That, truſted home, 
Might yet enkindle you unto the crown, Shakſp. 


T. ENLA'RGE. v. a. [enlargir, French. ] 
1. To make greater in quantity or ap- 


arance. 

The wall, in luſtre and effect like glaſs, 
Which o'er each obje& caſting various dyes, 
Enlarges ſome, and others multiplies. Pope. 

2. To increaſe any thing in magnitude; 
to extend. 

Where there is ſomething both laſting and ſcarce, 
and ſo valuable to be hoarded up, there men will 


not be apt to enlarge their poſſeſſions of land. 
Locke, 


3. To increaſe by repreſentation; to mag- 
nify ; to exaggerate. 
4. To dilate ; to expand. 


O ye Corinthians, our mouth is open unto you, 

our heart is enlarged. 3 2 Cor. 
5. To ſet free from limitation. 

Though ſhe appear honeſt to me, Yet at other 

places ſhe en/argeth her mirth ſo far, that there is 

ſhrewd conſtruction made of her. Sal ſpcare. 


6. To extend to more purpoſes or uſes. 
It hath grown from no other root than only a 
defire to enlarge the neceſſary uſe of the word of 
God, which defire hath begotten an errour, en- 


Jarging it farther than ſoundneſs of truth will bear. 
Hooker, 


Shakſpeare. 


7. To amplify ; to aggrandize. 
This is that ſcience which would truly enlarge 
mens minds, were it ſtudied. Locke, 
Could the mind, as in number, come to ſo ſmall] 
a part of extenſion or duration as excluded diviſi- 
| bility, that would be the indivifible unit, or idea; 
by repetition of which it would make its more 
enlarged ideas of extenſion and duration, Locke, 


$. To releaſe from confinement. 
Enlarge the man committed yeſterday, 
That rail'd againſt our perſon, Sha. Henry v. 


9. To diffuſe in eloquence. 
They enlarged themſelves upon this ſubject 
with all the invidious inſinuations they could 
deviſe, Clarendon, 


To Ex LARGE. v. ts 
1. To expatiate; to ſpeak in many words. 


They appointed the chancellor of the. ex- 


chequer to enlarge upon any of thoſe particulars, 
Clarendon 


This is a theme ſo unpleaſant, I delight not to 


enlarge on it; rather wiſh the memory of it were 


extin&t, _ Decay of Piety. 


2. To be further extended. ; 
The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they fell 
out among themſelves. Raleigh. 


ENLA'RGEMENT. #. /. [from enlarge. ] 
1, Increaſe ; augmentation ; further ex- 


tenſion. 
The king afterwards enlarged the conſtant obe- 
dience of the city with enlargement both of liber- 
ties and of revenues. Hayward, 
The ocean, which ſo long our hopes confin'd, 
Could give no limits to his vaſter mind: 
Our bounds enlargement was his lateſt toil, 
Nor hath he left us pris'ners to our iſle, Waller. 
There never were any iſlands, or other conſider- 
able parcels of land, amaſſed or heaped up; nor 
any enlargement, or addition of earth, made to 
the continent by the mud that is carried down 
into the ſca by rivers. Waoudward, 
The commons in Rome generally purſued the 
enlargement of their power by more ſet quarrels o 
one entire aſſembly againſt another, 


Swift | 


| 


4. To make gay or cheerful in appear- 


E NL 
The Greek tongue received many enlargements 
between the time of Aomer and that of Plutarch. 
Swife. 
2. Releaſe from confinement or ſervitude, 
| Lieutenant, 
At our enlargement what are thy due fees? 
. Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
If thou holdeſt thy peace at the time, then 
ſhall their ex/argement and deliverance atiſe to the 
Jews from another place. Efther, 
3. Magnifying repreſentation. 
And all who told it, added ſomething new; 
And all who heard it, made enlargements too. 


4. Expatiating ſpeech ; copious diſcourſe. 
He concluded with an enlargement upon the 
vices and corruptions which were got into the 
army. Clarendon, 
ENLA'RGER, n. /. {from enlarge.] Am- 
plifier ; one that increaſes or dilates any 
thing. 

We ſhall! not contentioufly rejoin, but confer 
what is in us unto his name and honour, ready 
to be ſwallowed in any worthy endarger, | 

Brown's Fulgar Erreurs. 


To ExLToHT. v. a. from light.) To 
illuminate; to ſupply with light; to 
enlighten. 

Wit from the firſt has ſhone on ages paſt, 
Enlights the preſent, and ſhall warm the laſt 
Pope 

To ENLI1'GHTEN. v. a. [from light.] 

1, To illuminate; to ſupply with light. 

God will en/ighten my darkneſs, P/alms. 
As the ſun ſhineth to the whole world, fo 
there is no faith but this one publiſhed, the 
brightneſs whereof muſt enlighten all that come 
to the knowledge of the truth. Hooker. 


2. To quicken in the faculty of viſion, 
His eyes were enlightened, Sam. 
Love never fails to maſter what he finds; 

The foul en/ightens, and the wiſe he blinds. - 
Dryden. 

3. To inſtruQ ; to furniſh with increaſe of 

knowledge. 

This doctrine is ſo agreeable to reaſon, that we 
meet with it in the writings of the enlightened 
heathens. Spectator. 

*Tis he who en/ightens our underſtanding, cor- 
rects our wills, and enables us to ſubdue our af- 
fetions to the law of God. Rogers. 


4. To cheer; to exhilarate ; to gladden. 
5. To illuminate with divine knowledge. 
Thoſe who were once enlightened, Hebrews, 
ENL1i'GHTENER. . /. [from enlighten.] 
1. Illuminator; one that gives light. 
O, ſent from heav'n, 
Enlight'ner of my darkneſs! gracious things 
Thou haſt reveal'd, Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
2. Inſtructor. 
To ExL1'NK. v. a. from lint.] To chain 
to ; to connect. 
Enlinkt to waſte and deſolation. Shakſ. Henry v. 
Tb ENL1'VEN. v. 4. from life, live.] 
1. To make quick; to make alive; to 
animate. ep. 
2, To make vigorous or active. 
Theſe great orbs thus radically bright, 
Primitive founts and origins of light, 


Enliven worlds denied to human fight. Prior. 
In a glaſs-houſe the workmen often fling in a 


diſturb the fire, but very much en/ivens it, Swift, 
3. To make ſprightly or vivacious, 


ance. 
ENLYVENER. n. /, [from enliven.] That 
which animates; that which puts in 
motion; that which invigorates. 


Pope. 


| 


| 


ſmall quantity of freſh coals, which ſeems to |: 


ENN 
But fire th' enlivener of the general frame, 
Is one, its operation ſtill the ſame ; 
Its principle is in itſelf ; while ours 
Works, as confederates war, with mingled powers, 


i 
To ENLu'miNE. v. n. [enluminer, Fr.] 
To illumine; to illuminate; to en- 
lighten, Not in uſe, 
or having yet, in his deducted ſpright, 
Some ſparks remaining of that heav'nlv fire, 
He is enlumin'd with that goodly light, 
Vnto like goodly ſemblance to aſpire, Spenſer.. 
E'NMITY, #. /. [from enemy; as if enemity, 
inamity.] 


1. Unfriendly diſpoſition; male volence; 
averſion. 

Their being forced to their books, in an age at 
enmity with all reſtraint, has been the reaſon why 
many have hated books. Locke, 

2. Contrariety of intereſts or inclinations ; 
mutual malignity. 
They ſhall within this hour, 
On a diſſention of a doit break out 
In bittereſt enmity, Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 

Between thee and the woman I will put 
Emmity; and between thine and her ſeed : 

Her ſeed ſhall bruiſe thy head, thou bruiſe his heel. 

Milton. 

How far thoſe controverſies, and appearing 

 enmities of thoſe glorious creatures, may be ca- 
ried, is not my buſineſs to ſhew or determine. 

Dryden's Juvenal, Dedication, 


3. State of oppoſition. . 


Know ye not that the friendſhip of- the world 
is enmity with God? James. 
You muſt firmly be convinced, that every fin 
you commit ſets you at enmity with heaven, and 
will, if not forſaken, render you incapable of it. 
Wake's Preparation for Death, 


4. Malice ; miſchievous attempts. 


I abjure all roofs, and chuſe 
To wage againſt the enmity o' th' air. Shakſpeare, 
He who performs his duty in a ftation of great 
power, muſt needs incur the utter exmity of many, 
and the high diſpleaſure of more, Atterbur y, 
70 ENMA'RBLE, v. a. [from marble.) To. 
turn to marble; to harden. Obſolete. 
| Their dying to delay, 
Thou do'ſt enmarble the proud heart of her, 
. Whoſe love before their life they. do prefer. 
Spenſer, 
To ENME'SH. v. a. [from meſh.) To net; 
to entangle ; to entrap. 
So will I turn her virtue in% pitch; 
And out of her own goodneſs make the net 
That ſhall enmeſi them all. Shatſpeare's Othello, 
To ENPIE'RCE. v. 4. [from pierce.] To 
transfix. 
T am too fore empiere d with his ſhaft 
To ſoar with his light feathers, Shakſpears, 


ENNE'AGON. n. /. [ta and yoria.] A 
figure of nine angles. 

ENNEA'TICAL. adj.. L.] Enneatical 
days, are every ninth day of a ſicknels ; 
and enneatical years, every ninth year of 
one's life. 

To Enxo'BLe. v. a. 


[ ennoblir, French. ] 


1. To raiſe from com monalty to nobility, 


Many fair promotions 
Are given daily to ennoole thoſe, 
That ſcarce ſome two days fince were worth a 
noble, Nalſpcare. 
2. To dignify; to aggrandize; to exah; 
to raiſe. 6 
God raiſed up the ſpirit of this great perſon, 
and ennebled his courage and conduct with the 
entire overthrow of this mighty hoſt, South 
What can ennoble ſots, or ſlaves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not ali the blood of all the Howards. 
Pepe, 
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E N O 
To elevate; to magnify, 
None ſo lovely, ſweet and fair, 


Or do more cnννhe love. 
4. To make famous or illuſtriofis, 
The Spaniards could not as invaders land in 
Ireland, but only ennobled ſome of the coaſts 
thereof with ſhipwrecks. Bacon. 
ENNo'BLEMENT. a. /. [from ennoble.] 
1. The a& of raiſing to the rank of nobi- 
lity. 
He added, during parliament, to his former 


ercations, the ennc>/ement or advagcement in no- 
bility of a few others, Bacon. 


2. Exaltation; elevation; dignity. 
The eternal wiſdom enriched us with all ennoble- 
ments, ſuitable to the meaſures of an unftraitned 
goodneſs, Glanville, 


ExoDa'TION, n. /. [enodalio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of untying a knot. 

2. Solution of a difficulty. 

Exo'RMITY. 1. /. [from enormous. ] 

1. Deviation from rule; irregularity. 

2. Deviation from right; depravity; cor- 
rupt ion. 


e ſhall ſpeak of the particular abuſes and 
enormities of the government. Spenſer. 
That this law will be always ſufficient to bridle 

or reſtrain enormity, no man can warrant 
Hooker, 

There are many little enormities in the world, 
which our preachers would he very glad to ſee 
removed; but at the ſame time dare not meddle 
with them, for fear of betraying the dignity of 
the palpit. Addiſon's Guardian, 

3. Atrocious crime; flagitious villany ; 
crimes exceeding the common meaſure. 
In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

It is not a bare ſpeculation that kings may run 
into enormities; the practice may be proved by 
example. Swift, 

ENO'RMOUS. adj. [enormis, Latin. ] 
1. Irregular ; out of rule; not regulated 
by any ftated meaſure. 

Wallewing, unwieldy, enormous in their gait. 

Milton. 


Waller, 


Dia. 


Nature here 
Wanton'd, as in her prime; and plaid at will 
Ker virgin fancies, pouring forth more ſweets, 
Wild above rule, or art, enormous bliſs! Milton, 


2. Excurlive ; beyond the limits of a re- 
gular figure. 

The enormous part of the light in the circumfe- 
rence of every. lucid point, ought to be leſs diſ- 
eernible in ſhorter teleſcopes than in longer, be- 
cauſe the ſhorter tranſmit leſs light to the eye. 

Newton's Opticks, 
4. Diſordered ;. confuſed, 
I ſhall find time 

From this enormous ſtate, and ſeek to give 

Loſſes their remedies. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
4. Wicked beyond the common meaſure, 
5. Exceeding in bulk the common mea- 

ſures : always uſed with ſome degree of 

diſlike, or horror, or wonder. 

A giant ſhepherd here his flock maintains, 
Far from the reſt, and ſolitary reigns, 
A form enormeus! far unlike the race 
Of human birth, in Nature, or in face. 


Exo'r:0UsLY, adv. 
Beyond meaſure. 
One who could ever eſpouſe a notion ſo ener- 


monly abſurd and ſenſeleſs, as that the world was 
framed by chance. Woodward. 


Exo“ Mouvsx ESS. n. . [from enormous. ] 
Immeaſurable exceſs. 

When thoſe who have no opportunity to ex- 
amine our faith, ſee the en0r116:/1e/4 of our works, 
but what ſhould hinder them from meaſuring the 
maker by the, diſciples ? Decay of Piety. 


Pope. 
[from enormous. 


ENO 
Enxo'vcn. adj, [xenoh, Saxon; ganah, 
Gothick ; genoeg, Dutch, It is not eaſy 
to determine whether this word be an 
adjective or adverb ; perhaps when it is 
joined with a ſubſtantive, it is an adjec- 
tive, of which enow is the plural. In 
other ſituations it ſeems an adverb; 
except that after the verb To have, or 
1d be, either expreſſed or underſtood, 
it may be accounted a ſubſtantive. It 
is pronounced as if it were written en.] 
In a ſufficient meaſure; ſo as may 


ſatisfy; ſo as may ſuffice, 
Why would'it thou go, with one conſent they 


cry, 
When thou haſt gold enovgh, and Emily? Di yd. 
When there was not room enough for their herds, 
they by conſent ſeparated, and enlarged their 
paſture. Locke. 


ENno'uGH. n. / | 


1, Something ſufficient in greatneſs or 
excellence. 

'Tis enough for me to have endeavoured the 
union of my country, whilſt I continued in pub- 
lic employments. Temple, 

The indolency andenjoyment we have, ſufficing 
for our preſent happineſs, we defire not to ven- 
ture the change, being content, and that is _ 

ocke, 

Enough for me that to the lining ſwains, 
Firſt in thoſe fields I ſung the filvan firains. 

Pope. 

I will not quarrel with the preſent age: it has 
done enough for me, in making and keeping you 
two my friends. Pope. 

2. Something equal to a man's powers or 
faculties. 

Some great defects and main errours in his na- 
ture, cuſtoms, and proceedings, he had enough to 
do to ſave and help, with a thouſand little induf- 
tries and watches, Bacon, 

ENxo'UGH. adv, 

1. In a ſufficient degree; in a degree that 
gives ſatisfaction. 

2. It notes a ſlight augmentation of the 
politive degree: as, I am ready enough 
to quarrel ; that is, I am rather quar- 
relſome than peaceable. 

I am. apt enogh to think, that this ſame bina- 
rium of a ſtronger and a weaker, like unto maſ- 
culine and feminine, doth hold in all living bodies. 

Bacon. 

It is ſometimes pleaſant enoug i to conſider the 
different notions which different perions have of 
the ſame thing. Add. ſon. 

They are now in priſon at Florence; and, as it 
is ſaid, treated hardly en5gh. Addiſon on Italy, 


3. Sometimes it notes diminution: as, the 


ſong is well enough; that is, not quite 


well, though not much amiſs. 


4. An exclamation noting fulneſs or ſatiety. 
Macbeth, beware Macduff! 
Beware the thane of Fife! Diſmiſs me.— Engg, 


Shakſpeare, 

Henceforth, I'll bear 

Affliction *till it do cry out itſelf, 
Enough,: enough, and die. Shakſpeare. 
Eno'w.. The plural of enough. ln a ſuf- 


ficient number. 
The earth hath ſince born enow bleeding wit- 
neſſes, that it was no want of true courage. 
Sidney, 
The walls of the church there are ere con- 
tented to build; the marbles are poliſhed, the 
roofs ſhine with gold, the altar hath precious 
ſtones to adorn it, and of Chriſt's miniſters no 


choice at all. Heoxer. 
Man had ſelfiſh foes enogo befdes, 

That, day and night, for his defiruction wait. 
. Milton. 


ö 


J 


ENR 


My conquering brother will have flaves enow, 
To pay his cruel vows for victory. Dryden, 
There are at Rome &ow modern works of 

architecture to employ any reaſonable man. 
Addiſon on Medals, 

EN PASSANT. adv. [ French. ] Bythe 
way. 

To ExnrA'GE. v. a. [enrager, French. ] 
To irritate ; to provoke; to make fu- 
rious; to exaſperate. 

The juſtice of their quarrel ſhould not ſo much 
encourage as enrage them, being to revenge the 
diſhonour done to their king, and to chaſtiſe 


deceitful enemies. Hayward, 
true. "+ 
] 0 
In their jaw 
As fair Diana, in freſb ſummer's day, 


Enrag'd at this, upon the bawd I flew ; 
And that which moſt enrag d me was, 'twas 
To ENRA'NGE, v. a. [from range. 

place regularly; to put in order. 

Three ranks of iron tecth enranged were. 
Fairy Queen. 

Beholds her nymphs enrang'd in ſhady wood. 
Fairy Queen, 


To EN RA“Nk. v. a. [from rank.] To 
place in orderly ranks. 
No leiſure had he to enrank his men. SAT. 


To EN RAT PT. v. a. [from rapt: the par- 
ticiple preterit ſeems to be enrapt.] 

1. To throw into an eeſtacy; to tranſport 
with enthuſiaſm. 

I myſelf 
Am, like a prophet, ſuddenly enrapt 
To tell thee, that this day is ominous, Shatſp, 

2, In the following quotation it feems er- 
roneouſly written for enwrapt, involv'd ; 
wrapt up. 

Nor hath he been ſo enrapt in thoſe ſtudies as 
to neglect the polite arts of painting and poetry. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To ENRA'PTURE. v. 4. [from rapture.] 
fag with pleaſure. to delight 

igniy. 

To ENRAVISH. v. a. [from raviſb.] To 
throw into eeſtacy; to tranſport with 
delight. 

What wonder, 


Frail men, whole eyes ſeek heavenly things to 
fee, 


At figlit thereof fo much enraviſt'd be? 
Spenſer, 
Enra/viSHMENT. 2. J. [from enraviſh.] 
Ecſtacy of delight. 

They contract a kind of ſplendor from the 
ſeemingly obſcuring vail, which adds to the 
enravijiments of her tranſported admirers. 

Glarville's Scepfis, 


To ENRHE UM. v. 4. [enrhumer, French. ] 
To have rhenm through cold. 


The phy ſician is to enquire where the party 
hath taken cold or eure el. Hervey, 


To EN RICOH. v. a. [enricher, French. 
1. To make wealthy; to make opulent. 
The King will cri him with great riches, 
and will give him his daughter. Same. 
Henry is able to curich his queen, 
And not to ſeek a queen to make him rich. 
Slut ſprare. 
Great and glorious Rome queen of the eartn, 
Se, far renown'd, and with the ſpoils 22rich*d 
Of nations. Miiton's Para. ite Regain'd. 
Tlioſe ate ſo unhappy as to rob others, without 
enriching themſelves, 
2. To fertilize; to make fruitful. 
See the .weet brooks in filver mazes cree Ge 
Enrica the n..adows, and ſupply the deep. 
= Biuckmore, 
3. To ſtore; to ſupply with augmentation 
of any thing deſirable. 
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There is not any one among them that could 
ever enrich his own underftanding with any cer- 


tain truth, or ever edify others therein. Raleigh. 


Ewnr1/caMent. 3. /. [from enrich.] 
1. Augmentation of wealth. 


2. Amplification ; improvement by addi- 


Wo; *- 
I have procured a tranſlation of that book 


into the general language, not without great and 


ample additions, and enrichment thereof. 
Bacon's Holy War, 
It is a vaſt hindrance to the enrichment of our 
underftandings, if we ſpend tos much of our 
time and pains among infinites and unſearch- 
ables. Waits Logick. 
To ExR1'DGE. v. a. [from ridge.] To 
form with longitudinal protuberances or 
ridges. 
He had a thouſand noſes, 
Horns walk'd and wav'd like the erridged ſea : 
It was ſome hend. Shakſpeare King Lear. 
2¹ Exxi1'xG. v. a. [from ring.] To bind 
round; to encircle. 


Ivy ſo 
Exrings the barky fingers of the elm. CShakſp. 
To ExRTTYEN. v. 4. [from ripe.] To ri- 
pen; to mature; to bring to perfection. 
The ſummer, how it enripen d the year; 
And autumn, what our golden harveſts were. 


Donne, 
To ExRO'BE. v. a. _ robe.] To 


dreſs; to clothe; to habit; to inveſt. 
Her mother hath intended, 
That quaint in green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enrob'd 
With ribbands pendant, flaring bout her head. 
Shakſpeare. 
Jo ExRO“L. v. a. ＋ French. ] 


1. To inſert in a roll, liſt, or regiſter. 

There be enrolled amongſt the king's forces 

about thirty thouſand men of the Jews. 1 Mac. 
We find ourſelves enrolled in this heavenly 

family as ſervants, and as ſons. Spratt. 

The champions, all of high degree, 

Who knighthood lov'd, and deeds of chivalry, 

Throng'd to the liſts, anTenvy'd to behold 

The names of others, not their own enrol/d, 

Dryden. 

Mentes, an ever-honour'd name of old, 

High in Ulyſſes ſocial lift enro/”d. Pope. 

Heroes and heroines of old, 

By honour only were enr9/Pd 

Among their brethren of the ſkies; 

To which, though late, ſhall Stella riſe, Swift. 

2. To record; to leave in writing. 
He ſwore conſent to your ſucceſſion ; 
His oath enrolled in the parliament. Shakſp. 
Laws, which none ſhall find 
Left them enro/d; or what the ſpirit within 
Shall on the heart engrave. Milton's Par, Loft, 


. To involve; to inwrap. 

From his infernal furnace forth he threw 
Huge flame, that dimmed all the heav'n's light, 
Enrol'd in duſkiſh ſmoak and brimſtone blue. 

Fairy Queen. 
ENnRO'LLER. n. /. [from enrol.) He that 
enrols ; he that regiſters. 


ExxolMENT. a. .. [from enrol.] Re- 
giſter; writing in which any thing is 
recorded; record. 


The king bimſelf cauſed to be enrolled, and 
teſſified by a notary publick; and delivered the 
enrolments, with his own hands, to the biſhop of 
Saliſbury. Dawies ox Ireland. 


To Exro'oT. v. a. [from root.] To fix 


by the root; to implant deep. 
| He cannot fo preciſely weed this land, 
As his miſdoubts preſent occaſion : 
His foes are ſo enrooted with his friends, 
That, plucking to unfix an enemy, 
He doch unfaſten ſo and ſhake à friend. 
| 3 Shakſpeare. 


ENS 
To Exro'unD. v. a. [from round, ] To 
- environ; to ſurround; to encircle; to 


Upon his royal face there is no note 
How dread an army hath enrounded him. 


| Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
ENS. n. ſ. [Latin.] 4 
1. Any being or exiſtence, 


2. [In chymiſtry.] Some things that are 
pretended to contain all the qualities or 
virtues of the ingredients they are drawn 
from in a little room. 


ENSA'MPLE. 3. / [empio, Italian. ] 
Example; pattern; ſubje& of imitation, 
This orthography is now juſtly diſuſed. 

Such life ſhould be the honour of your light ; 
| Such death, the ſad enſample of your night, 
Spenſer*s Sonnets. 


Ye have us for an enſample, Phil. 
Such as would be willing to make uſe of our 
enſample to do the ſame thing, where there is not 
the ſame neseſſity, may not be able to vouch our 
practice for their excuſe, Sanderſon. 


| To ENSA'MPLE, v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To exemplify; to ſhow by example; 
to give as a copy. | 
I have followed all the ancient poets hiſtorical; 
firſt, Homer, who, in the perſon of Agamemnon, 
enſampled a good governor and a virtuous man. 
Spenſer. 
To ENSA'NGUINE. v. a. [ ſanguie, Latin; 
enſanglanter, French, ] To ſmear with 
gore; to ſuffuſe with blood. 
With cruel tournament the ſquadrons join, 
Where cattle paſtur'd late; now ſcatter'd lies, 


With carcaſſes and arms, the enſanguin'd field 
Deſerted. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. 


To ExschREDULE. v. a. [from /chedule.] 
To inſert in a ſchedule or writing. 
You muſt buy that peace 
With full accord to all our juſt demands, 
Enſchedul'd here. Shakſpeare. 
To Ensco'NCE. v. a. [from ſconce.] To 
cover as with a fort ; to ſecure. Hanmer. 
I myſelf ſometimes, hiding mine honour in 
my neceſũty, and fain to ſhutfle, to hedge, and 
to lurch; and yet your rogue will enſcance your 
rags, your cat-a-mountain looks under the ſhelter 
of your honour. Shakſpeare, 
She ſhall not ſee me, I will enſconce me behind 
the arras. Shakſp. Merry Wives of Windſor, 


We make trifles of terrours, enſconcing our- 


| Tais he courageouſly invaded, 
And having enter'd, barricado'd, 
Enſconc'd himſelf as formidable . 
As could be underneath a table. Hudibras. 
To Exsk' AM. v. a. [from cm.] To ſow 
up; to encloſe by a ſeam or juncture of 
needlework. 

A name- engraved in the reveſtiary of the 
temple, one ſtole away, and enſcamed it in his 
thigh. Camden. 

To ENSEA'R. v. a. [from ſear. ] To cau- 
terize ; to ſtanch or ſtop with fire. 

Enfear thy fertile and conceptious womb ; 

Let it no more bring out t' ingrateful man. 

Shatſpeare. 

| To Ensn1'ELD, v. a. [from ſhield.] To 

ſhield ; to cover ; to protect, 

Theſe black maſks 

Proclaim an enfaield beauty, ten times louder 

Than beauty could diſplay. Shakſpeare. 
To Ensnr1'xE. v. a. [from fhrine.] To 

encloſe in a cheſt or cabinet ; to preſerve 

and ſecure as a thing ſacred, 


| 


incloſe. : 


ſelves in ſeeming knowledge. Shakſpeare. 
A ſort of error to enſconce | 
Abſurdity and ignorance. Hudibras. 


E NS 


He ſcems 
A phcenix, gaz'd by all, as that ſole bird, 
When to enflrine his reliques in the ſun's 
Bright temple, to Egyptian Thebes he flies. 


Alten. 
The ſots combine 
With pious care a monkey to enrine. Tate, 
Fair fortune next, with looks ſerene and kind, 
Receives 'em, in her ancient fane enfarin'd. 
ph Addiſon. 
E'ns1FORM. adj. [enfiformic, Latin.) 
Having the ſhape of a ſword, as the 
xiphoeides or * cartilage. 
E'NSIGN. n. /. [enſeigne, French.] 
1. The flag or ſtandard of a regiment. 
Hang up your enge, let your drums be fill, 
Shakſpeare, 
The Turks ſtill preſſing on, got up to the top 
of the walls with eight en/igns, from whence 
they had repulſed the defendants. Knolles, 
Men taking occaſion from the qualities, 
wherein they obſerve often ſeveral individuals to 
agree, range them into ſorts, in order to their 
naming under which individuals, according to 
their conformity to this or that abſtrat idea, come 
to be ranked as under enfegns. > 20d 
2. Any ſignal to aſſemble. 
He will lift up an enſign to the nations from 
far. , Tſaiah, 


3. Badge; mark of diſtinction, rank, or 
office. 
Princes that fly, their ſceptres left behind, 
Contempt or pity, where they travel, find; 
The — * of our pow'r about we bear, 
And cv'ry land pays tribute to the fair. 
| Waller. 
The marks or enfigns of virtues contribute, by 
their nobleneſs, to the ornament of the figures 
as the decorations belonging to the liberal arts, to 
war, or ſacrifices, Dryden, 


4. The officer of foot who carries the flag. 
[formerly written ancient. ] 


E'N$IGNBEARER. n. . [ and bear. ] 
He that carries the flag; the — 2 
If it be true that the giants ever made war 
againſt heaven, he had been a fit enſigabearer for 
that company. Sidney. 
To ExSLAVE. v. a. [from flave.] 
1. To reduce to ſervitude ; to deprive of 
liberty. 
The conquet'd alſo, and enflav'd by war, 
Shall, with their freedom loſt, their virtue loſe, 


Milton. 
I to do this! I, whom you once thought 
Tous d my king en/l 

o ſell my coun and my king enſlave. 

y try, y King Wks, 

Long draughts of fleep his monſtrous limbs 

enſlave ; 
He reels, and falling fills the ſpacious cave. 
Dryden's nueid. 


He is certainly the moſt ſubjected, the moſt 

enſlaved, who is fo in his underſtanding. Lecke, 

While the balance of power is equally held, 

the ambition of private men gives neither danger 

nor fear, nor can poſſibly enfave their country. 

Swift. 

2. To make over to another as his ſlave or 
bondman. 

No man can make another man to be his ſlave, 
unleſs he hath firſt enſlaved himſelf to life and 
death, to pleaſure or pain, to hope or fear: com- 
mand thoſe paſſions, and you are freer than the 
Paithian king. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

The more virtuouſly any man lives, and the 
leſs he is enſlaved to any luſt, the more ready he 
is to entertain the principles of religion. 

Tillotſon. 
A man, not having the power of his own life, 
cannot by compact, or his own conſent, enſlave 
- himſelf to any one, nor put himſelf under the ab- 
ſolute arbitrary power of another, to take away 
life when he pleaſes, | Locke. 


| 7 7 | 


ENT 


ExSsL⁊AVEMUINT. u. { [from ela ve. 
The ſtate of ſervitude ; ſlavery; abject 
ſubjection. | 

The children of Iſrael, according to their me- 
thod of ſinning, after mercies, and thereupon 
returning to a freſh enſlavement to their enemies, 
had now paſſed ſeven years in cruel r 

outh, 

Ensta'ver. n. / [from enſlave.] He that 
reduces others to a ſtate of ſervitude, 

What indignation in her mind, 


Againſt en/lavers of mankind |! 17. | 
O 


To Ensv't. v. a. [enſuivre, French. ] 
follow ; to purſue. 
Flee evil, and do good; ſeek peace and enſue it. 
bg Com. Prayer. 
But now theſe. Epicures begin to (mile, 
And ſay, my do&rine is more ſafe than true; 
nd that I fondly do myſelf beguile, 
While theſe receiv'd opinions I enſue, 
To EnSvU'E. v. fs 
1. To follow as a conſequence to premiſes. 
Let this be granted, and it ſhall hereupon 


Davies. 


pug enſue, that the light of fcripture once 


ining in the world, all other light of nature is 
therewith in ſuch ſort drowned, that now we need 
it not. Hooker. 


2. To ſucceed in a train of events, or courſe 


of time. 
The man was noble; . 
But with his laſt attempt he wip'd it out, 
Deſtroy d his country, and his name remains 
To the enſuing age abhorr' d. Shakſpeare. 
Biſhops are placed by collation of the king, 
- without any precedent election or confirmation 


enſuing. Hayward. 
Of worſe deeds worſe ſufferings muſt 2 
. ilton, 


With mortal heat each other ſhall purſue ; 
What wars, what wounds, what ſlaughter ſhall 
enſue | Dryden. 
Impute not then thoſe ills which may enſue 
To me, but thoſe who with inceſſant hate 
Purſue my life. Ro tue s Ambitious Stepmother, 
Tan grave Clariſſa graceful wav'd her fan; 
Silence enſu'd, and thus the nymph began. 


Pope. 
ExSU'RANCE. n. /. — enſure. ] 
1. Exemption from hazard, obtained by 
the payment of a certain ſum. 
2. The ſum paid for ſecurity. | 
EnsU'RANCER. #, /. [from enſurance. 
He who undertakes to exempt from 


hazard. ö f 
The vain enſurancers of life, 
And they who moſt perform'd, and promis'd 


leſs 
Ev'n Short and Hobbes, forſook th' unequal 
ſtrife. Dryden. 
7b Ensv'RE. v. a. [from ſure, afſurer, 
French. ] 


1. To aſcertain; to make certain; to ſecure, 
It is eaſy to entail debts on ſucceeding ages, but 
how to enſure peace for any term of years is dif- 
ficult enough. Swift, 


2. To exempt any thing from hazard by 
aying a certain ſum, on condition of 
E reimburſed for ee a 
3. To promiſe reimburſement of any miſ- 
carriage for a certain reward ſtipulated. 
A mendicant contracted with a country fellow 
for a quantity of corn, to enſure his ſheep for that 
year. L' Eftrange. 
Exsv' KER. n. .. [from enſure.] One who 
makes contracts of enſurance; one who 
for a certain ſum exempts any thing from 
hazard. | 
ExnTA'BLATURE, T. / [from table.] The 
ENTA'BLAMENT. { architrave, frieze, and 
cornice of a pillar; being in effect the 


ENT 

extremity of the flooring, which is 
if there be no columns. arris. 
EnTA'tL. n. [ ſeudum talliatum, from 
the French entaillè, cut, from tailler, to 
cut, | 

1. I eſtate entailed or ſettled, with re- 
gard to the rule of its deſcent. 

2. The rule of deſcent ſettled for any eſtate. 

3. Engraver's work ; inlay. Obſolete, 

Well it appeared to have been of old 
A work of rich entail, and curious mold, 
Woven with anticks and wild imagery. Fairy Q. 

To EN TAL. v. a. [tailler, to cut; en- 
tailler, French. ] 

1. To ſettle the deſcent of any eſtate, ſo 
that it cannot be by any ſubſequent poſ- 
ſeſſor bequeathed at pleaſure. 

I here entail 
The crown to thee and to thine heirs for ever. 
Shakſpeare. 
Had Richard unconſtrain'd refign'd the throne, 
A king can give no more than is his own: 
The title ſtood entai d, had Richard had a ſon. 
Dryden. 


* 


2. To fix unalienably upon any perſon or 


thing. | 

None ever had a privilege of infallibility en- 
tailed to all he ſaid, Digby on Bodies. 

The intemperate and unjuſt tranſmit their bo- 
dily infirmities and diſeaſes to their children, and 
entail a ſecret curſe upon their eſtates. Tillo!ſon, 

3+ To cut. Obſolete, In the following 
paſſage it 18 neuter. 

The mortal ſteel, diſpiteouſly entail d, 

Deep in their fleſh, quite through the iron walls, 

That a large purple ſtream adown their giambeaux 

falls. Fairy Queen, 

To ExTA'ME. v. a. [from tame.] To 
tame ; to ſubjugate ; to ſubdue. 

*Tis not your inky brows, your black ſilk hair, 
Your bugle eyeballs, and your cheek of cream, 
That can entame my ſpirits to your worſhip. 

| Shakſpeare, 
To ENnTA'NGLE. v. a. [Of uncertain ety- 
mology.] 
1. To inwrap or inſnare with ſomething 
not eaſily extricable, as a net ; or ſome- 
ug adheſive, as briars. 


2. To loſe in multiplied involutions ; as in 
a labyrinth. 

3. To twilt, or confuſe in ſuch a manner 
as that a ſeparation cannot eafily be 
made; to make an entangled knot. 

4. To involve in difficulties; to embarraſs ; 
to perplex. | 

Now all labour, 
Marrs what it does, yea very force entangles 
Itſelf with ſtrength. Shakſpeare, 

He knew not how to wreſtle with deſperate 
contingencies, and ſo abhorred to be entangled in 
ſuch, Clarendon, 

5. To puzzle; to bewilder. 

The duke, - being queſtioned, neither held 
filence as he might, nor conſtantly denied it, but 
entaugled himſelf in his doubtful tale. Hayward. 

I ſuppoſe a great part of the difficulties that 
perplex mens thoughts, and entangle their under- 
ſtandings, would be eaſily reſolved. 

6. To inſnare by captious queſtions or 
artful talk. 


tangle him in his talk, 
7. To diſtract with variety of cares. 

No man that warreth entangleth himſelf with 
the affairs of this life, 2 Timct hy. 
8. To multiply the intricacies or difficul- 

ties of a work. 


| 


ENTA'NGLEMEN:?, #. / from entangle. ] 


either ſupported by pillars, or by a wall; | 


14 them. 


Locke, |. 


The Phariſees took counſel how they might en- 
Mattherv, | 


ENT 
1. Tnvolutien of any thing intricate or 
adbeſive, 
2, Perplexity ; puzzle. 

The moſt improved ſpirits are frequently 
caught in the entanglements of a tenacious ima- 
gination. Glanville s Scepſis, 

There will be no greater entang/ements, touch - 
ing the notion of God and his providence, 

More's Divine Dialogues, 

It is to fence againſt the entang/ements of equi · 
vocal words, and the arts of ſophiſtry, that diſ- 
tinct ions have been multiplied. ' Locke, 

ENTA'NGLER, . J. [from entangle.] One 
that entangles. 

To ENTER. v. a. [entrer, French.] 

1. To go or come into any place. 

I with the multitude of my redeem'd, 
Shall enter heav'n, long abſent, Milton, 

A king of repute and learning entered the liſts 
againſt him, : Atterbury. 

2. To initiate in a buſineſs, method, or 
ſociety. | 

The eldeſt being thus enter'd, and then made 
the faſhion, it would be impoſſible to hinder- 

- * * Locke, 
3- To introduce or admit into any counſel, 

They of Rome are enter'd in our counſels, 

And know how we proceed. Shakſpeare, 
4. To ſet down in writing. 

Mr. Phang, have you enter d the action? 

It is enter d. Shakſpeare's Henry rv; 

Agues and fevers are entered promiſcuouſly,. 
yet in the few bills they have been diſtinguiſhed, 

Graunt”s Bills of Mertalitys 
To ENTER. v. u. 
1. To come in; to goin, 

Be not ſlothful to go and to enter to poſſeſs the 


land. udpes, 
Other creature here, 
Beaſt, bird, inſect, or worm, durſt enter none. 
| 7 Milton. 
2. To penetrate mentally; to make in- 
tellectual entrance. | 
He is particularly pleaſed with Livy for his 
manner of telling a ſtory, and with Salluſt for 
his entering into eternal principles of aetion. 
[Addiſon's Spectator. 
They were not capable of entering into the 
numerous concurring ſprings of action. Mutts. 
3. To engage in. 
The French king hath often entered on ſeveral. 
expenſive projects, on purpoſe to diſſipate wealth. 
Addi ſon on the War, 
Gentlemen did not care to enter into buſineſs 
*till after their morning draught, Tatler. 
4. To be initiated in. 
O pity and ſhame, that thoſe who to live well 
Enter d ſo fair, ſheuld turn afide ! Milton, 
As ſoon as they once entered into a taſte of plea- 


a thouſand violences, conſpiracies, and diviſions. 


; wo on Italy. 
ENTER DE'AL. 1. /. [entre and deal.] Re- 
ciprocal tranſactions. Obſolete. | 


For he is practis'd well in policy, 
And thereto doth his courting . apply; 
To learn the enterdeal of princes ſtrange, 
To mark th' intent of counſels, and the change 
Of ſtates. Hubberd's Tale: 
ENTERING. u. /. [from enter.] Entrance; 
paſſage into a place. 
It is laid waſte, ſo that there is no houſe, na 
entering in. Iſaiah, 
To ENTERLA'CE. v. a. [emrelgſſer, Fr. J 
To intermix; to interweave. 
This lady walked outright, till ſhe might ſee 
her enter into à fine cloſe arbor: it was 
of trees, whoſe branches ſo lovingly enterlaced. 


one another, that it cuuld reſiſt the ſtrongeſt vi- 
olence of the fight, Sydney. 


ExTERO'CELE. n. /. [enterocele, Latin, ]; 
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ENT | 


through or dilating the peritonzum, ſo 
as to fall down into the groin. 
remedy in ſuch caſes, is chiefly by truſſes 
and bolſters. | Quincy. 

If the inteſtine only is fallen, it becomes an en- 


terocele; if the omentum or epiploon, epiplocele ; 
and if both, enteroepiplocele. Sharp's Surg. 


ExnTEroO'LOGY. n. /. [ivrizor and Moyers] 
The anatomical account of the bowels 
and internal parts. 

ENTERO'MPHALOS. n. 7. Dee and 
zugabe] An umbilical or navel rupture. 

ENTERPA'RLANCE. 7. /. [entre and parler, 
French.) Parley; mutual talk; con- 
ference, 


During the enterparlance the Scots diſcharged | 


againſt the Engliſh, not without breach of the 
laws of the field. | Hayward. 
ENTERPLE'ADER. n. /. [entre and plead. | 
The diſcuſſing of a point 3 
falling out, before the principal cauſe 
can take end. For example: two ſe- 
veral perſons, being found heirs to land 
by two ſeveral offieers in one county, 
the king is brought in doubt whether 
livery ought to be made; and therefore, 
before livery be made to either, they 
muſt Ar that is, try between 
themſelves who is the right heir. Cowell, 
ENTERPRISE. n. /. [entrepriſe, Fr.] 
An undertaking of hazard ; an arduous 


attempt. ; 
Now is the time to execute mine enterpriſes to 
the deſtruction of the enemies. wdith. 
Whet on Warwick to this _—_— Shakſp. 
The day approach'd, when fortune ſhould decide 
Th' important enterpriſe, and give the bride. Did. 


To E'NTERPRISE. v. 4. | from the noun, ] 


1. To undertake ; to attempt; to eſſay. 
Nor ſhall I to the work thou enterpriſe 
Be wanting, but afford thee equal aid. Milton. 
Princes were only chiefs of thoſe aſſemblies, 
by whoſe conſultations and authority the great 
actions were reſolved and enterpriſed. Temple, 
An epick poem, or the heroick action of ſome 
great commander, enterpriſed for the common 
good and honour of the chriſtian cauſe, and ex- 
ecuted happily, may be as well written now, 
as it was of old by the nheathens. Dryden, 
Haſte then, and loſe no time: 
The buſineſs mult be enterpris'd this night ; 
We muſt ſurpriſe the court in its delight. Dryden. 
2. To receive; to entertain, Obſolete. 
ln goodly garments, that her well became, 
Fair marching forth in honourable wiſe, 
Him at the threſhold met, and well did enterprije, 
Spenſer, 


E'NTERPRISER. . . [from enterpriſe.] 


A man of enterpriſe; one who under- 


takes 1 things; one who engages 


himſe 
deſigns. — 

They commenly proved great enterpriſers wit 

happy ſucceſs. Hayward on Edward v1. 


7% ENTERTAIN. v. a. [ entretenir, Fr.] 


1. To converſe with ; to talk with. 
His head was ſo well ſtored a magazine, that 
nothing could be propoſed which he was not rea- 
dity furniſhed to entertain any one in. Lecke. 


2. To treat at the table. 

You ſhall find an apartment fitted up for you, 
and ſhall be every day entertained with beef or 
mutton of my own fceding. Addiſon 

3. To receive hoſpitably. 

Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers ; for 
thereby ſome have entertained angels unawares, 

; Hebrenws. 

Heav'n, ſet ope thy everlaſting gates, 

To entertain my vows of thanks and praiſe. 


in important and dangerous 


544 &/peare, 


The 


N 


ENT 


4. To keep in one's ſervice, 
How many men would you require to the fur- 
. niſhing of this which you take in hand? And 
how long ſpace would you have them entertained ? 
Spenſer's Ireland, 

You, fir, I entertain for one * my hundred; 

only I do not like the faſhion of your garments. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
I'll weep and ſigh, 
And, leaving ſo his ſervice, follow you, 
So pleaſe * a entertain me. Shak ſpeare, 
5. To reſerve in the mind. | 
This purpoſe God can entertain towards us. 
Decay of Piety. 
6. To pleaſe; to amuſe; to divert. 

David entertained himſelf with the meditations 
of Ged's law, not his hidden decrees or coun- 
ſels. Decay of Piety. 

They were capable of entertaining themſelves 
on a thouſand ſubjects, without running into the 
common topicks. Madiſon, 

The hiſtory of the Royal Society ſhews how 
well philoſophy becometh a narration : the pro- 
greſs of knowledge is as entertaining as that of 
arms, „ Felton on the Claſſicks. 

In gardens, art can only reduce the beauties of 
nature to a figure which the common eye may 
better take in, and is therefore more entertained 
with, Pope's Pref. io the Iliads. 

7. To admit with ſatisfaction. 

Reaſon can never permit the mind to entertain 
probability in oppoſitivn to knowledge and cer- 
tainty. Lacte. 

ENTERTA'INER. 2. J [from entertain, ] 
1. He that keeps others in his ſervice, 
He was, in his nature and conſtitution of mind, 


not very apprehenfive of forecaſting of future | 


events afar off, but an enterrainer of fortune by 
the day. Bacon's Henry v11. 
2, He that treats others at his table. 
He ſhews both to the gueſts and to the enter- 
tainer their great miſtake. Smalridge. 
It is little the fign of a wiſe or good man to 
ſuffer temperance to be tranſgreſſed, in order to 
purchaſe the repute of a-generous entertainer. 
Atterbury, 
3. He that pleaſes, diverts, or amuſes. 


ENTERTA'INMENT. . /. [from entertain] 
1, Converſation. ' 
2. Treatment at the table; convivial pro- 
viſion. 
Arrived there, the little houſe they fill, 
Ne look for entertainment where none was; 
Reſt is their feaſt, and all things at their will; 
The nobleſt mind the beſt contentment has, 
Fairy Queen, 
With Britiſh bounty in his ſhip he feaſts 
Th” Heſperian princes, his amazed gueſts, 
To find that wat'ry wilderneſs exceed 
The entertainment of their great Madrid. Waller. 
3. Hoſpitable reception. ; 


4. Reception ; admiſſion. 

It is not eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt 
gain entertainment, but much more difficult to 
conceive how it ſhould be univerſally propagated. 

| : Tillotſon.” 

5. The ſtate of being 1n pay as ſoldiers or 
ſervants. 

Have you an army ready, ſay you? 

—- A moſt royal one. The centurions and 
their charges diſtinctly billeted, already in the 
entertainment, and to be on foot at an hour's 
warning. Shakſpeare's Corielanus. 
6. Payment of ſoldiers or ſervants. Now 
obſolete. 

The entertainment of the general, upon his firſt 

arrival, was but fix ſhillings and eight-pence, 
Davies on Ireland. 

The captains did covenant with the king to 
ſerve him with certain numbers of men, for cer- 
tain wages and entertainment, Davies. 

7. Amuſement ; diverſion, 

Becauſe he that knoweth leaſt is fitteſt to aſk 

queſtions, it is more reaſon, for the entertainment 


4 


ENT | | 
of the time, that he aſk me queſtions than that 1 
aſk you. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
Paſſions ought to be our ſervants, and not our 
maſters ; to give us ſome agitation for entertain- 
ment, but never to throw reaſon out of its ſcar, 


. Temple, 
8. Dramatick performance; the lower 
comedy. | 
A great number of dramatick entertainment! 
are not comedies, but five-att farces. Gay. 
ENTERTI'SSUED, adj, [entre and tiſſue. ] 
Interwoven or intermixed with various 
colours or ſubſtances, | 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 
The entertifjued robe of gold and pearl. Shakſp, 


To ENTHRO'NE. v. a, [from throne.] 
1, To place on a regal ſcat. 
Mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway ; 
It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 
It is an attribute to God himſelf. Shakſpeare, 
On a tribunal filver'd, . 
Cleopatra and himlelf, in chairs of gold, 
Were publickly enthron'd. Shakſpeare, 
Beneath a ſculptur'd arch uc fits enthron'd, 
The peers, encircling, form an awful round. 
- 0 Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To inveſt with ſovereign authority. 
This pope was no ſooner elected and 2 
but that he began to exerciſe his new rapines. 
Ayliffe's Parergon 
ENTHUSIA'SM. n. /. [i9201cope;,] 
1. A vain belief of private revelation; a 


vain confidence of divine favour or com- 
munication. 
Enthufiaſm is founded neither on reaſon nor di- 
vine revelation, but riſes from the conceits of a 
warmed or overweening brain, Locke. 
2. Heat of imagination; violence of 
paſſion ; confidence of opinion, 


3. Elevation of fancy; exaltation of ideas. 

Imaging is, in itſclf, the very height and life 
of poetry, which, by a kind of enthufiaſm, or ex- 
traordinary emotion of ſoul, makes it ſeem ts 
us that we behold thoſe things which the poet 
paints. Dryden. 


ENTHvU'SIAST. u. J. [I, dl,, ä. ] 

1. One who vainly imagines a private re- 
velation ; one who has a vain confidence 
of his intercourſe with God. 

Let an exthvfriaft be principled that he or his 
teacher is inſpired, and acted by an immediate 
communication of the Divine Spirit, and you in 
vain bring the evidence of clear reaſons againſt 
his doctrine, Leeks, 

2. One of a hot imagination, or violent 
paſſions. 

Chapman ſeems to have been of an arrogant 
turn, and an enthufraft in poetry. Pope. 

3. One of elevated fancy, or exalted ideas. 

At laſt divine Cecilia came, 

Inventieſs of the vocal frame ; 

The ſweet enthuſiaſt, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg*d the former narrow bounds, 

And added length to folemn ſounds, | 
With nature's motber-wit, and arts unknown 


before. Dryden, 
ENnTHuUS1A'STICAL. 8 
Adi. * 
ExNnTHUSIA'STICK. aj [ #980195; ] 


1. Perſuaded of ſome communication with 
the Deity. 

He pretended not to any ſeraphick enthufrafti- 
cal raptures, or inimitable unaccountable tranſ- 
ports of devotion, Calumy. 

2. Vehemently hot in any cauſe. 
3. Elevated in fancy; exalted in ideas. 

An enthuſiaſtick or prophetick ſtyle, by reaſon 
of the eagerneſs of the fancy, doth not always 
follow the even thread of diſcourſfe. Burnet. 

At laſt, ſublim'd 
To raptw'e and enthv/raftick heat, 


We tcel the preſent Deity, Tliem ſenu. 


ENT 


FE/nTHYMEME. . / [(A, Ni An ar- 

ment mars, only of an antecedent 

and conſequential propoſition ; a ſyllo- 

— where the major propoſition is 

uppreſſed, and only the minor and con- 
ſequence produced in words. 

Playing much upon the ſimple or luſtrative ar- 
gumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto the 
people, they take up popular conceits. Brown. 

What is an entiymeme, quoth Cornelius? Why 
an enthymeme, replied Crambe, is when the ma- 
jor is indeed married to the minor, but the mar- 
riage kept ſecret. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

To ENTECE. v. a. [of uncertain etymo- 
logy.] To allure; to attract; to draw 
by blandiſhments or hopes to ſomething 
ſinful or deſtruQtive. 

The readieſt way to entangle the mind with 
falſe doctrine, is firſt to entice the will to wanton 
living. Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

If a man entice a maid that is not betrothed, 
he ſhall ſurely endow her to be his wife, Exod. 

So ſang the ſyrens, with enchanting ſound, 
Enticing all to liſten, and be drown'd. Granville. 

EnTi'CEMENT. n. /. from entice.] 

1, The a& or practice of alluring to ill. 

Suppoſe we that the ſacred word of God can at 
their hands receive due honour, by whoſe entice- 
ment the holy ordinances of the church endure 


every where open contempt. Hooker, 
And here to every thirſty wanderer, 

By ſly enticement gives his baneful cup, 

With many murmurs mixt. Milton. 


2. The means by which one is allured to 
ill ; blandiſhment ; allurement. 


In all theſe inſtances we muſt ſeparate intreaty 
and enticements, from deceit or violence. Taylor. 


ExTrICER. . /. [from entice. ] One 
that allures to ill. 


ENT1'CINGLY. adv, | from entice.] Charms- | 


ingly ; in a winning manner. 

She ſtrikes a lute well, and fings moſt en- 

ticingly. Addiſon. 
E'xTIERTV. n. /. [entierte, French.] The 
whole ; not barely a part. 

Sometime the attorney thruſteth into the writ 
the uttermalt quantity; or, elle ſetteth down an 
enticrty, where but a moicty was to be paſſed, 

Bacen's Off. of Alienation. 
ENTIRE, adi. [entier, French; integer, 
Latin.) 
t. Whole; undivided, 


It is not ſafe tu divide, but to extol the entre, 
Bill in general. | | Bacon. 
2. Unbroken; complete in its parts. 

An antique model of the famous Laocoon is 

entire in thoſe parts where the ſtatue is maimed. 
Addijon on Italy, 

Water and earth, compoſed uf old worn par- 
ticles, and fragments of particles, would not be of 
the ſame nature and texture now with water and 
earth compoſed of entire particles in the beginning. 

Newton's Opticks, 
3. Full; complete ; compriſing all requi- 
ſites in itſelf, 

The church of Rome hath rightly confidered 
that publick prayer is a duty entire in itſelf, a 
duty requiſite to be performed much oftener than 
ſermons can be made. Hooker, 

An action is entire when it is complete in all 
its parts; or, as Ariſtotle deſcribes it, when it 
conſiſts of a beginning, a middle, and an end. 

; SpeFator, 
4. Sincere; hearty. 
Love 's not love, 
When it is mingled with regards that ſtand 
Aloof from th' entire point. Shakſpeare. 
He run a courſe more entire with the king of 
Arragon, but more laboured and officious with 
the king of Cattle. Bacon, 


5. Finr,; ſure ; ſolid ; fixed, 


Vor. I 


| 5. To grant any thing as claimed bya title. 


ENT 
Entire and ſure. the monarch's rule muſt prove, | 
Who ſounds her greatneſs on her ſubjects love. 
| x Prior, 
6. Unmingled ; unallayed, 
: Wrath ſhall be no more 
Thenceforth, but in thy preſence joy entire. 
| | Milton. 
7. Honeſt ; firmly adherent ; faithful, 

No man had ever a heart more entire to the 
king, the church, or his country ; but he never 
ſtudied the eaſieſt ways to thoſe ends. Clarendon. 

They had many perſons of whole entire aftec- 
tions they were well aſſured. Clarendon. 

8. In full ſtrength; with vigour unabated ; 
with power unbroken. 

Then back to fight again, new breathed and 
entire, Spenſer. 

ENT1RELY. adv. [| from entire. ] 


1, In the whole; without diviſion. 
Euphrates, running, ſinketh partly into the 
lakes of Chaldea, and falls not entirely into the 
Perſian ſea, Raleigh, 
2, Completely ; fully. 
Here finiſh'd he, and all that he had made 
Vicw'd, and beheld! all was entirely good. 
Milton, 
Chyle may be ſaid to be a vegetable juice in the 
ſtomach and inteſtines; as it paſſeth into the 
lacteals it grows ſtill more animal, and when it 
has circulated often with the blood, it is entirely 
ſo. Arbuthnot. 
General conſent entirely altered the whole 
frame of their government. Swift, 
3. With firm adherence ; faithfully. 
Which when his penſive lady ſaw from far, 
Great woe and ſorrow did her ſoul aſſay, 
As weening that the ſad end of the war, 
And *gan to higheſt God entirely pray. F. Queer. 


ENT1RENESS. n. /. [from entire. ] 
1. Totality ; completeneſs ; fulneſs. 

In an arch, each ſingle tone, which, if ſevered 
from the reſt, would be perhaps defenceleſs, is 
ſufficiently ſecured by the ſolidity and entireneſs 
of the whole fabrick, of which it is a part. Boy/e. 


2. Honeſty ; integrity. 
To EnTi'TLE. v. 4. [entituler, French. ] 


1. To grace or dignify with a title or 
| honeurable appellation. 


2. To give a title or diſcriminative ap- 
pellation : as, to entitle a book. 

Beſides the Scripture, the books which they 
call eccleſiaſtical were thought not unworthy to 
be brought into publick audience, and with that 
name they en/itfed the books which we term 
A poctyphal. Hooker, 

Next favourable thou, 
Who highly thus to entitle me vouchſar 
Far other name deſerving ! Milton, 


3. To ſuperſcribe, or prefix as a title. 
How ready zcal for party is to entitle chriſtia- 
nity to their deſigns, and to charge atheiſm on 
thoſe who will not ſubmit, Locke, 
We have been entitled, and have had our 
names prefixed at length to whole volumes of 
mean productions. Swift. 


4. To give a claim to any thing. 
But we, deſcended from your ſacred line, 
Entitled to your heav'n, and rites divine, 
Are baniſh'd earth. Dryien's Virgil. 
God diſcovers the martyr and confeflor with - 
out the trial of flames and tortures, and wall 
hereafter entitle many to the rewards of actions 
which they had never the opportunity of per- 
forming. 
He entitled himſelf to the continuance of the 
divine protection and goodneſs, by humiliation 
and prayer, Atterbury. 
Hardly even is the penitent finner ſaved; thus 
difficult is that duty, by which alone he can be 
reconciled to his Creator, and entitfed to the mer- 
cies of the goſpel. Rogers. 
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This is to entitle God's care how and to what 
we pleaſe. Locke, 
E'nTiTyY. n. /. [entitas, low Latin. ] 
t. Something which really is; a real being. 
Dear hope, earth's dowry and heav'n's debt, 
The entity of things that are not yet: 
Subt'leſt, but ſureſt being. Crafhaw. 
Fortune is no real extity, nor phy ſical eſſence, 


but a mere relative ſignification. Bentley, 
Here entity and quiddity, 
The ſouls of defun& bodies fly. HudiGras, 


2. A particular ſpecies of being. : 
All eruptions of air, though ſmall and flight, 
give an entity of ſound, which we call crackling, 
puffing, and ſpitting ; as in bay ſalt and bay 
leaves, caſt into the*fire., Bacon, 
God's decrees ' of ſalvation and damnation, 
both Romiſh and Reformed, affix to men's par- 
ticular entity, abſolutely conſidered, without any 
reſpe& to demeanours. Hammond, 
To EnTo'iL. v. a. [from toil.) To in- 


| ſnare; to entangle; to bring into toils 
or nets, 

He cut off their land forces from their ſhips, 
and enzoiled both their navy and their camp with 
a greater power than theirs, both by ſca and land. 

Bacon's New Atlantis. 
To EnTo'ms. v. a. [from tomb.] To put 
into a tomb; to bury. 

Proceſſions were firſt begun for the interring of 
holy martyrs, and the viſiting of thoſe places 
where they were entombed. Hooker, 

The cry went once for thee, and yet it may 

again, 

If thou wouldſt not ertomb thyſelf alive, 

And caſe thy reputation in a tent. Shatſpeare, 

They within the be.ift's vaſt womb, 

Tie choice and flow'r of all their troops entomb, 
| | Denham, 
E'nTRAILS. . /. without a ſingular, 

[ entrailles, French; us.] 


1, The inteſtines ; the inward parts; the 
guts. 
What, hath thy fiery heart ſo parch'd thine en- 
trails, 
That not a tear can fall? Shakſpeare, 
The entrails are all without bones; ſave that a 
bone is ſometimes found in the heart of a ſtag, 
Bacon, 
I tear that harden'd heart from out her breaſt, 
Which with her entails makes my hungry 
hounds a feaſt. Dryden, 
2. The internal parts. 
A precious ring that lightens all the hole, 
And ſhews the ragged entrar/s of this pit. 
Shakſpeare. 
He had brought to light but little of that trea- 
ſure, that lay o long hid in the datk entrails of 

Amenica, Lecke, 

| The earth hath loſt 

Moſt of her ribs, as entrai/s; being now, 

Wounded no leſs for marble than for gold. 

Ben Jonſon, 
To ENTRA'IL. v. 4. [intralciare, Ital.] 
To mingle; to interweave; to diverſify. 
Over him, art ttriving to compare 
With nature, did an arbor green diſpred, 
Framed of wanton ivy, flow'ring fair, 
Through which the fragrant eglantine did ſpread, 
His pricking ums entrail'd with roſes red. 
Fairy Queen, 
A little wicker baſket, 

Made of fine twigs, entrailed curiouſly, 

In which they gather'd flowers. Spenſer, 
EN TRANCE. n. ſ. [entrans, French. 
1. The power of entering into a place. 

Whence ate you, fir ? Has the porter his eyes 
in his head, that he gives entrance to ſuch compa» 
nions ? Pray, get you out. Shakſpeare, 

Where diligence opens the door of the under- 
ſtanding, and impartially keeps it, truth is ſure 
to find both an entrance and a welcome too, 

: South, 
2. The act of u | 
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2. To put into an eeſtacy; to make in 


To ExTRA“/ P. v. a. [from trap. 


ENT 


ENT 


„ forma 1 Exrxz Ar. v. a. [tracter, French. 


Is a mad tale he told to day at dinner, 
Of his own door being ſhut againſt his entrance. 
Shatſpeare, 
: Retter far, I gueſs, 
That we do make our entrance ſeveral ways. 
S$hakſpearc, 
Alt the world 's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women metely players; 
They have their exits and their entrances, _ 
3. The paſſage by which a place is entered; 
avenue, 
He charged them to keep the paſſages of the 
hilly country ; for by them there was an entrance 
into Judea, Fudith, 


Palladio did conclude, that the principal en- 


france was never to be regulated by any certain 
dimenſions, but by the dignity of the maſter. 
| Witton's Architecture. 
i Many are the ways that lead 
To his grim cave, all diſmal! yet to ſenſe | 
More terrible at th' entrance than within. 
| Milton. 

Let this, and every other anxious thought, 

At th' entrance of iny threſhold be forgot. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
4. Initiation; commeneement. | 

"This is that which, at firſt entrance, baulks and 

cools them : they want their liberry. Locke. 
5. Intellectual ingreſs; knowledge. 

He that travelleth a country before he hath 
ſome entrance into the language, goeth to ſchool, 
and not to travel. Bacon. 

6. The act of taking poſſeſſion of an office | 
or dignity. 

From the firſt entrance of this king to his reign, 
never was king either more loving or better be- 
loved. Hayward's Edward v1. 

7. The beginning of any thing. 
St. Auguſtine in the entrance of one of his 
ſermons, makes a kind of apology. Hakewill. 

The earl of Holland we have had occaſion to 
mention before in the firſt entrance upon this 
diſcourſe. \ Clarendon. 


To ENT&RA'NCE, v. n. [from trance; tranſe, 
French, from tran/eo, Latin, to paſs 
over; to paſs for a time from one region 
to another. ] | 

1. To put into a trance; to withdraw the 
ſoul wholly to other regions, while the 
body appears to lie in dead ſleep. | 


ſenſible of preſent objects. 

With delight I was entranced, and carried ſo 
far from myſelf, as that I am ſorry that you 
ended fo ſoon. Spenſer. 

Adam, now enforc'd to cloſe his eyes, 

Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became entranc'd. 
Milton, 

And I fo raviſh'd with her heav*nly note, 

J ftood entrarnc'd and had no room for thought; 
Bat all v'erpow*r'd with ecſtaſy of bliſs, 
Was in a pleaſing dream of paradiſe, Dryden. 


1. To inſnare ; to catch in a trap or ſnare. 
Take heed, mine eyes, how ye do ftare 
Henceforth too raſhly on that guileful net ; 
In which, if ever eyes entrapped are, 
Out of her bands ye by no means ſhall get. 
Spenſer 
The fraud of England, not the force of France, 
Hath now entrapt the noble-minded Talbot. 
Shakſpeare, 
2. To involve unexpectedly in difficulties 


or diſtreſſes; to entangle. 

Misfortune waits advantage to entrap 
The man moſt wary, in her whelming lap. 
Fairy Queen, 

He ſought to entrap me by intelligence, 
Shakſpeare. 
3. To take advantage of. | 
An injurious perſon lies in wait to _— thee 
in thy words, | «cles. 


l 


1. To petition; to ſolicit; to importune. 
Ifaac entreated the Lord for his wife. Gen. 
2. To prevail upon by ſolicitation, 
I have a wife, whom I proteit I love; | 
I would ſhe were in heaven, ſo ſhe could 
Entreat ſome pow'r to change this curriſh Jew, 
| Shakſpeare, 
The Lord was entreated of him, and Rebecca 
his wife conceived, Geneſis. 
It were a fruitleſs attempt to appeaſe a power, 
wnom no prayers could entreat, no repentance 
reconcile, Rogers, 
3. To treat or uſe well or ill. 
Whereas thy ſervant worketh truly, entreat 
him not evil, Eccles. 
Muſt you, fir John, protect my lady here? 
Entreat her not the worſe in that J pra 
You uſe her well. Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
Well I entr-ated her, who well deſerv'd: 
I call'd her often; for ſhe always ſerv'd: 
Uſe made her perſon eaſy to my fight, 
And eaſe inſenſibly produc'd delight. Prior. 
4. To entertain; to amuſe. Not uſed. 
My lord, I mult entreat the time alone. 
—God ſhield I ſhould diſturb devotion. Shakſp. 
5. To entertain; to receive. Not in ule. 
The garden of Proſerpino this hight, 
And in the midſt thereof a filver ſeat, 
With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 
In which ſhe often us'd, from open heat, 
Herſelf to ſhroud, and pleaſures to entreat, 
Fairy Queen, 


To ENTREAT. v. 2. 


1. To offer a treaty or compact. Not uſed. 
Alexander was the firſt that entreated peace 
with them. Maccabees, 
2. To treat; to diſcourſe. Not uſed. 
The moſt admirable myſtery of nature is the 
turning of iron, touched with the loadſtone, to- 
ward the north-pole, of which I ſhall have far- 
ther occaſion to entreat. Hakewill, 
3. Te make a petition. 

They charged me, on pain of perpetual diſ- 
pleaſure, neither to ſpeak of him, entreat for him, 
or any way ſuſtain him. Shakſpeare, 
| The Janizaries entreated for them, as valiant 
men. Xnolles. 


ExTRECATAN CE. n. , [from entreat.] 


Petition; entreaty; ſolicitation. Not 
| uſed, | 3 

Theſe two entreatance made they might be 

heard, | 

Nor was their juſt petition long deny d. Fairfax. 

ENTRE'ATY. n. /. {from entreat.] Peti- 


requeſt, . 
| If my weak orator 
Can from his mother win the duke of York, 
Anon expect him here; but if ſhe be 
Obdurate to entreaties, God forbid 
We ſhould infringe the holy privilege 
Of ſanctuary, Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 


ENTREME'TS. n. , [French.] Small 


plates ſet between the main diſhes, 
Chards of beet are plants of white beet tranſ- 
| planted, producing great tops, which, in the 
midſt, have a large white main ſhoot, which is 
the true chard uſed in pottages and entremets. 
Mortimer. 
ENTRY. n. / [from enter; entree, Fr.] 
1. The paſſage by which any one enters 
a houſe. f 
Some there are that know the reſorts and falls 
of butineſs, that cannot fink into the main of it; 
like a houſe that hath convenient ſtairs and en- 
tries, but never a fair room. Bacon, 
A ftrait long entry to the temple led, 
Blind with high walls, and horror over head. 


Dryden, 
Is all this hurry made 
Oa this account, becauſe thou art afraid 
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A dirty hall or ＋ 4 ſhould offend 
The curious eyes of thy invited friend? 
Dryden's Juuenal. 

We proceeded through the entry, and were ne- 

ceſſarily kept in order by the ſituation. Tater, 
2. The act of entrance; ingreſs. 

Bathing and anointing give a relaxation or 
emollition; and the mixture of oil and water is 
better than either of them alone, becauſe water 
entereth better into the pores, and oil after entry 
ſofteneth better. Bacon's Nat, Hit. 

The take of Conſtance is formed by the ent 
of the Rhine. Addiſon. 

By the entry of the chyle and air into the blood, 
by the lactcals, the animal may again revive, 

Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


3. The act of taking poſſeſſion of any 
eſtate. 


4. The act of regiſtering or ſetting down 


in writing. 
A notary made an entry of this act. Bacon. 
5. The act of entering publickly into any 
city. 
The day being come, he made his entry: he 
was a man of middle ſtature and age, and 
comely . Bacon, 


To ENnNv'BILATE. v. a. [e and nubiles 
Latin.] To clear from clouds. Did. 


To Exvu'CLEATE. v. a. [enucleo, Latin, ] 
To ſolve ; to clear; to diſentangle. 

Dia, 

To Enve'Lo. v. a. [enveloper, French. ] 

1. To inwrap; to cover; to inveſt with 
ſome integument. | 


2. To cover; to hide; to ſurround. 
The beſt and wholeſom'ſt ſpirits of the night 
ervelop you, good provoſt. Shakſpeare, 
A cloud of ſmoke ervelops either hoſt, 
And all at once the combatants are loſt : 
Darkling they join adverſe, and ſhock unſeen, 
Courſers with courſers juſting, men with men. 
Dryden, 
It is but to approach nearer, and that miſt that 
enveloped them will remove. Locke, 
Nocturnal ſhades 
This world ervelop, and th' inclement air 
Perſuades men to repel benumming froſts. 
Philips, 
3. To line; to cover on the inſide. 
His iron coat, all overgrown with ruſt, 
Was underneath enve/oped with gold, 
Darkned with filthy duſt. Fairy Queen, 


ENVELO'PE. n. /. [French.] A wrap- 
per; an outward caſe; an integument; 
a Cover. 

Send theſe to paper-ſparing Pope; 
And, when he fits to write, 

No letter with an envelope 
Could give him more delight. Swift, 


To ENvE'NoOM. v. a. [from venom. ] 

1. To taint with poiſon; to poiſon; to 
impregnate with venom, It is never 
uſed of the perſon to whom poiſon is 

iven, but of the draught, meat, or 
inſtrument by which it is conveyed. 
The treacherous inſtrument is in thy hand, 
Unbated and ervenom'n. Shakſpeares 
Alcides, from Oechalia crown'd 
With conqueſt, felt th' exvenom?d robe, and tore, 
Through pain, up by the roots Theſſalian pines. 
Milton, 
Nor with envenom' d tongue to blaſt the fame 
Of harmleſs men. Philips. 
2. To make odious. | 
Oh, what a world is this, when what is comely 
Envenoms him that bears it Shakſpeare, 


3. To enrage; to exaſperate. 
With her full force ſhe threw the pois*'nous 
dart : 
— And 6ix'dit deep within Amata's heat; 


. 


| 
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L That thus exvenom'd ſhe might kindle rage, 
And ſacrifice to ſtrife her houſe and huſband's 
Age. Dryden 


E'NviaBLE, adj. [from envy.) Deſerv- 
ing eavy ; ſuch as may excite envy. 


hey, in an enviable mediocrity of fortune, 
do happily poſſeſs themſelves. Carew. 


E'uVIER. n. /. [from envy.] One that 
envies another; a maligner; one that 
defires the downfal of another. 

Men had need beware how they be too perfect 
in compliments; for that enters will give them 
That attribute, to the diſadvantage of their vir- 
rues, | Bacon's Eſſays, 

They ween'd | 
To win the mount of God, and on his throne 
To ſet the envier of his ſtate, the proud 
Aſpirer ; but their thoughts prov'd fond and vain, 
Milton 

All preferments in church and ſtate were given 
by him, all his Kindred and friends promoted, 
and all his enemies and enviers diſcountenanced. 

Clarendon, 


Ex viovs. adj. [from envy.] 
1. Infected with envy; pained by the ex- 


cellence or happineſs of another. 

A man of the moſt envious diſpoſition that 
ever infected the air with his breath, whoſe eyes 
could not look right upon any happy man, nor 
ears bear tne burden of any man's praiſe. Si Ing. 

Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 

To ſilence envisus tongues. Shakſpeare, 
2. Sometimes with again/t. 
Be not thou envious againſt evil men. 
3. Sometimes with at, 
Neither be thou envious as the wicked. Prov, 
4. Commonly with of. 
Sure you miſtake the precept, or the tree 
Heay'n cannot envious of his-blctſings be. 
Dryden. 
E'NvrovsLy. adv. [ from envious. ] With 
envy; with malignity; with ill-will, 
excited by another's good. 

Damned ſpirits, being fallen from heaven, en- 
deavour enviouſly to obſtruct the ways that may 
lead us thither. Duppa. 

How enviouſly the ladies look, 

When they ſurpriſe me at my book 
And ſure as they 're alive at night, 
As ſoon as gone, will ſhew their ſpight. Swife. 


To ENv1's ON, v. a. [ environner, French.] 


1. To ſurround ; to encompals ; to encircle. 
I ſtand as one upon a rock, 
Environ'd with a wilderneſs of ſea, Shakſpeare. 
The country near unto the city of Sultania is 
on every ſide ervirened with huge mountains. 
nolles“ Hiſtory. 
The manifold ſtreams of goodly navigable ri- 
vers, as ſo many chains, envirened the ſame ſite 
and temple, Bacon, 
Within the envioning rocks flood the city. 
Sandys. 
Thought following thought, and ſtep by Rep 
led on, . 
He entei'd now the bordering deſart wild, 
And with dark ſhades and rocks c-viron'd round, 
His holy meditation thus purſu'd. Milton. 
God hath ſcaitered ſeveral degrees of pleaſure 
and pain in all the things that extzron and affect 
us, and blended them together in almoſt all our 
thoughts. Locke, 
2. To involve ; to envelop. 
May never glorious ſun reflect his beams 
Upon the country where you make abode ! 
But darkneſs and the gloomy ſhage of death 
Erviren you, till miſchief and deſpair 
Drive you to break your necks. Shakſpeare. 
Since ſhe muſt go, and I muſt mourn, come 
night, 
Environ me with darkneſs whilſt I write, Donne, 


3. To ſurround in a hoſtile manner; to 
beſiege; to hem in. 


Prov. 
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Methought a legion of foul fiends 
Emviron'd me, and howled in mine ears. Shatſp. 
In thy danger, 
If ever danger do environ thee, 
Commend thy grievance to my holy prayer. 
Shakſpeare. 
I did but prompt the age to quit their clogs, 
By the known rules of ancient liberty, 
When ſtraight a barbarous noiſe environs me. 


Milton, 


— 


4. To encloſe; to inveſt. 
The ſoldier, that man of iron, 
Whom ribs of horrour all environ. Cleaveland. 
ExVIRONS. n. /. [environs, Fr.] The 
neighbourhood, or neighbouring places 
round about the country. 


To ENU'MERATE. v. a. [enumero, Lat." 


Jo reckon up ſingly; to count over 
diſtinctly; to number. 

You muſt not only acknowledge to God that 
you are a finner, but muſt particularly enu- 
merate the Kinds of ſin whereof you know your- 
ſelf guilty, Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Beſides enumerating the groſs defect of duty to 
the queen, I ſhew huw all things were managed 
wrong. Swift, 

ENUMERA'TION. n. J. [enumeratio, Lat. 
The act of numbering or counting over; 
number told out, 

Whoſvever reads St. Paul's enumeration of du- 
ties, mult conclude, that well nigh the buſinets of 
chriſtianity is laid on charity. Spratt, 

The chemiſts make ſpirit, ſalt, ſulphur, water, 
and earth their five elements, though they are not 
all agreed in this enumeration of elements. 

Watts' Logick. 
To ENU'NCIATE. v. a. [enuncio, Lat.] 


To declare; to proclaim ; to relate; to 
expreſs. 


ExuNCIA“TION. . /. [enuaciatio, Latin.) 
1. Declaration; publick atteſtation; open 
proclamation. 

Preaching is to ſtrangers and infants in Chriſt, 
to produce faith; but this ſacramental emunciation 
is the declaration and confeſſion of it by men in 
Chriſt, declaring it to be done and owned, and 
accepted, and prevailing. Taylor. 

2. Intelligence; information. 

It remembers and retains ſuch things as were 
never at all in the ſenſe; as the conceptions, 
enunciations, and actions of the intellect and will. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. Expreſſion, 
Envu'NCIATIVE. adj. [from enunciate.] 
Declarative ; expreſſive. 
This preſumption only proceeds in reſpe& of 


the diſpoſitive words, and not in regard of the 


enunciative terms thereof. Ayliffe. 


ENu'NCIATIVELY. adv. | fromenunciative, ] 
Declaratively. 
E'xvoy. n. ſ. [envoye, French.] 
1. A publick miniſter ſent from one power 
to another. 
Now the Lycian lots conſpire 
With Phoebus ; now Jove's envoy through the air 
Brings diſmal tidings. Denham. 
Perſeus ſent envoys to Carthage, to kindle their 
hatred againſt the Romans. Arbuthnet on Coins. 
2. A publick meſſenger, in digmty below 
.an ambaſlador, 
3. A meſlenger. 
The watchful ſentinels at ev'ry gate, 
At ev'iy paſſage to the ſenſes wait; 
Srill travel to and fro the nervous way, 
And their impreſſions to the brain convey ; 
Where their report the vital enveys make, 
And with new orders arc commanded back, 
Blackmore, 


To ENVY. v. a. {envier, French; in- 
videre, Latin.] 


ö 


| 
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1, To hate another for excellence, hap- 
pineſs, or ſucceſs. 
Envy thou not the oppreſſor, and chuſe none 
of his ways. Proverbs, 
A woman does not envy a man for 6ghting 
courage, nor a man a woman for her beauty. 
Collier of Envy. 


2. To grieve at any qualities of excellence 
in another. ; 
I have ſcen the figlt, 
When I have envied thy behaviour, Shatſpeare, 

You cannot enty your neighbour's wiſdom, if 
he gives you good counſel; nor his riches, if 
he tupplies you in your wants ; nor his greatneſs, 
if he employs it to your protection. Swife 

3. To grudge ; to impart unwillingly ; to 
withold maliciouſly. 

Johnſon, who, by (tudying Horace, had been 
acquainted with the rules, ſeemed to em others 
that knowledge. Dryden. 

To ENVV. v. n. To feel envy; to feel 
pain at the ſight of excellence or felicity: 
with at. 

In ſeeking tales and informations 
Againſt this man, whoſe honeſty the devil 
And his diſciples only en! 'y at, 
Ye blew the tire that burns ye. Shakſprare. 


dents which God chuſcs, nor exwvics at thole gitts 
he beſtows. Tayhor. 


Who would ery at the proſperity of the wie- 
ked, and the ſucceſs of perſecutors? Taylor, 
ENV. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1, Pain felt and malignity conceived at 
the ſight of excellence or happineſs. 
Enty is a repining at the proſperity or go01 of 
another, or anger and diſpleaſure at any god of 
another which we want, or any advantage ano- 
ther hath above us. Ray on the Creation. 
Envy, to which th* ignoble mind's a flave, 
Is emulation in the learn'd or brave. Pope. 
2. It is uſed ſometimes with /. 
All the conſpirators, fave only he, 
Did that they did in enty of great Cæſar. Shatſp. 
3. Sometimes with to. 
Many ſuffered death merely in envy to their 
virtuous and ſuperiour genius. $xwifr, 
4. Rivalry ; competition. 
You may ſee the parliament of women, the 


little envies of them to one another. Dryden, 
5. Malice; malignity. 
Madam, this is a meer diſtradtion; 
You turn the good we offer into ex7'y, Skatſp. 


6. Publick odium ; ill repute ; invidiouſ- 
neſs, 
Edward Plantagenet ſhould be ſhewed unto the 
people; to diſcharge the king of the ery of that 
opinion and bruit, how he had been put to death 
privily. Bacon. 
To ExwHE'EL. v. a. [from wheel.) To 
encompaſs; to encircle. A word pro- 
bably peculiar to Shape are. 


Hail to thee, lady! and the grace of heav'n 
Before, behind thee, and on ev'ry hand 
Enwheel thee round. 


To Exwo'MB. v. a. {from womb. 
1, To make pregnant. 
Me then he left enwombed of this child, 
This luckleis child, whom thus ye ſee with blood. 


Othello, 


Spenſer, 
I'm your mother; 
And put you in the catalogue of thoſe 
That were enwembed mine. Shakſpeare 


2. To bury ; to hide as in a womb. 
Or as the Africk niger fiream enzuombs 
Itſelf into the earth, and after comes, 
Having firſt made a natural bridge to paſs, 
For many leagues, far greater than it was; 
May 't not be taid, that her grave ſhall reftore 
Her greater, purer, finer than before? Donne, 
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He that loves God is not diſpleaſed at acci- , 
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Eo'T III E. n. /. [from Solur and pila.] 
A hollow ball of metal with a long 
pipe: which ball, filled with water, 
and expoſed to the fire, ſends out, as 
the water heats, at intervals, blaſts of 
cold wind through the pipe. 

Conſidering the ſtructure of that globe, the 
exterior cruſt, and the waters lying round under 
it, both expoſed to the ſun, we may fitly com- 
pare it to an eolipile, or an hollow ſphere with 
water in it, which the heat of the fire rarifies, 
and turns into vapours and wind. Burnet. 

Eypa'cT. n. /. [traxry. ] 
whereby we note the exceſs of the com- 
mon ſolar year above the lunar, and 
thereby may find out the age of the 
moon every year, For the tolar year 
conſiſting of 365 days, the lunar but of 
354, the lunations every year get eleven 
days before the ſolar year; ns thereby, 
in 19 years, the moon completes 20 
minutes 12 lunations, or gets up one 
whole ſolar year ; and having finiſhed 
that circuit, begins again with the ſun, 
and ſo from 19 to 19 years. For the 
firſt year afterwards the moon will go 
before the ſun but 11 days; the ſecond. 
year 22 days; the third 33 days; but 
30 being an intire lunation, caſt that 
away, and the remainder 3 ſhall be that 
year's epatt; and ſo on, adding yearly 
11 days. 
the prime or golden number given, you 


have this rule: 
Divide by three; for each one left add ten; 
Thirty reje& : the prime makes epact then. 


Harris, 
As the cycle of the moon ſerves to ſhew the 
epatts, and that of the ſun the dominical letter, 
throughout all their variations; ſo this Diony ſian 
period ſerves to ſhew theſe two cycles both toge- 
ther, and how they proceed or vary all along, 
till at laſt they accompliſh their period, and both 
together take their beginning again, after every 
532d year. Helder on Time. 
EeA'VLMENT. #./. French, from epaule, 
a ſhoulder.] In fortification, a ſide- 
work made either of carth thrown up, 
of bags of earth, gabions, or of faſcines 
and carth. It ſometimes denotes a 
femibaltion and a ſquare orillion, or 
maſs of earth faced and lined with a 
wall, deſigned to cover the cannon of a 
cazemate. Harris. 
Err'NTHESIS, n. ,. [iredecig.] [In gram- 
mer.] The addition of a vowel or con- 
ſonant in the middle of a word. Harris. 
E'PHA. n. ſ. [Hebrew.] A meaſure 
among the Jews, containing fifteen ſolid 
inches. 

Tre epha and the bath ſhall be of one meaſure; 
that the bath may contain the tenth part of an 
homer, and the epi the tenth part of an homer. 

Ezekiel. 
Fenre'MERA. n. /. [2% prove ] 
1. A fever that terminates in one day. 
2. An inſe& that lives only one day. 
Epur/MERAL. N adj. [LA. Diur- 
Ernk'ugRick. F nal; beginning and 
ending in a day. 

This was no more than a mere bubble or blaſt, 

and like an ephemeral fit of applauſe. vt ton. 


EPHEME RIS. n. / [#1] ] 
1. A journal ; an account of daily tranſ- 
actions. 91 


A number, 


To find the epact, having | 
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2. An account of the daily motions and 


ſituations of the planets. 
When caſting up his eyes againſt the light, 
Both month, and day, and hour, he meaſur'd 
right; 
And told more truly than the ephemeris ; 
For art may err, but nature cannot miſs. Dryden. 


Eene'MERIST. n. / [from ephemeris.] 
One who conſults the planets; one who 
ſtudies or practiſes aſtrology. 

The night before, he was diicourſing of and 
flighting the art of fooliſh aſtrologers, and gene- 
thiacal ephemeriſts, that pry into the horoſcope of 
nativities. Ho wel. 

EPrHEMERON-WORM. . . [from i212 
and worm.] A ſort of worm that lives 
but a day. 

S wammerdam obſerves of the ephemeron-2007ms, 
that their food is clay, and that they make their 
cells of the ſame, x Derham. 

Erb. . J. L. VDN] A fort of orna- 
ment worn by the Hebrew prieſts. 

The ephod worn by the high prieſt was richly 
compoſed of gold, blue, purple, crimſon, and 
twilied cotton: and upon the part which came 


over his two ſhoulders were two large precious] 


ſtones, upon which were engraven the names of 
tne twelve tribes of Iſrael, upon each ſtone ſix 
names. Where the ep croſſed the high prieſt's 
breaſt, was a ſquare ornament, called the breaſt - 
plate; in which twelve precious ſtones were ſet, 
with the names of the twelve tribes of Iſrael en- 
graved on them, one on each ſtone. The ephods 
worn by the other prieſts were of plain linen. 
Calmet. 
He made the ephod of gold, blue, and purple, 


and (carlet, and fine twined linen. xodus. 

- Array'd in epheods ; nor ſo few 

As are thoſe pearls of morning dew, 

Which hang on herbs and flowers. Sandys. 
E'e1c. adj. [ epicus , Latin 3 zog.] Nar- | 


rative; compriſing narrations, not ated, 
but rehearſed. It is uſually ſuppoſed 
to be heroick, or to contain one great 
action achieved by a hero. 


Holmes, whoſe name ſhall live in epic ſong, 


While muſic numbers, or while verſe has feet. 
Dryden. 


The epic poem is more for the manners, and 


the tragedy for the paſſions, Dryden 
From morality they formed that kind of poem 
and fable which we call epic. Broome 


Erickbiun. . J. Lee.] An elegy; 
a pocm upon a funeral. 
You from above ſhall hear each day 
One dirge diſpatch'd unto your clay; 
Theſe, your own anthems, ſhall become 
Your laiting epicedium. Sandys' Paraphraſe. 


E'PICURE. n. f. [epicureus, Latin.) A 
follower of Epicurus; a man given 


wholly to luxury. 
Then fly falſe thanes, | 

And mingle with the Engliſh epicures. Shakſp. 
The epicure buckles to ſtudy, when ſhame, or 
the dclire to recommend himſelf to his miſtreſs, 
ſhall make him uncaſy in the want of any fort 
of knowledge. Locke. 
Eeicu'REAN. adj, Luxurious; contri- 


buting to luxury. 
Tie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 

Keep his brain fuming z epicurean couks, 
Sharpen with cloyleſs ſauce his appetite, Shakſ. 
What a damn'd epicurean raſcal is this! 

Shakſpeare. 


E'y1cuR1sM. 2. , [from epicure.] Lux- 


ury ; ſenſual enjoyment ; groſs pleaſure. 
Here you do keep a hundred knights and 
{quires 
Men fo diſorder'd, ſo debauch'd, and bold, 
That this our court, infected with their manners, 
Shews like a riotous inn; epicuriſm and Juſt 
Make it a tavern or a brothel, Shatſpeare, 


There is not half ſo much epicur/ 
their moſt ſtudied Juxuries, as a bleeding fame 


in any of 


at their mercy. Government of the Tongue, 
Some good men have ventured to call munifi- 
cence, the greateſt ſenſuality, a piece of epicu- 
riſm. | Culamy's Sermons. 
To ErICcURTZE. v. a. [from Epicurus.] 
To devour like an epicure. A word 
not uſed. 
While I could ſee thee full of eager pain 
My greedy eyes epicuriz'd on thine, Flatman, © 
Eyicy'CLE. . /. [ini and xw2ne.] A 
little circle whoſe centre is in the cir- 
cumference of a greater; or a ſmall 
orb, which, being in the deferent of a 
planet, 1s carried along with its motion'; 
and yct, with its own peculiar motion, 
carries the body of the planet faſtened 
to it round about its proper centre. 
Harris. 
In regard of the epicycle, or leſſer orb, where- 
in it moveth, the motion of the moon is various 
and unequal. Brown, 
Gird the ſphere 
With centric and eccentric, ſcribbled o'er ; 
Cycle and epicycle, orb in orb. Milton, 


Eericy'cLoiD. #. /. [inmuxnauidnc] A 
curve generated by the revolution of 
the periphery of a circle along the con- 
vex or concave part of another circle, 


1 Harrit. 
PIDE'MICAL. > 0.6 
EriDEe'mick. J adj, [ini and d.] 


1. That falls at once upon great numbers 
of people, as a plague. 5 

It was conceived not to be an epidemic diſeaſe, 
but to proceed from a malignity in the conſtitu- 
tion of the air, gathered by the prediſpoſitions 
of ſeaſons. Bacon's Henry vii. 

As the proportion of epidemical difeaſes ſhews 
the aptneſs of the airto ſudden and vehement im- 
preſſions, the chronical diſeaſes ſhew the ordinary 
temper of the place. Graunt, 

2. Generally prevailing ; affecting great 
numbers. 

The more epidemical and prevailing this evil is, 
the more honourahle are thoſe who ſhine as ex- 
ceptions, South, 

He ought to have been buſied in loſing his mo- 
ney, or in other amuſements equally laudable 
and epidemick among perſons of honour. Swift, 


3. General; univerſal. Not uſed, nor 
proper. 

They're citizens o' th* world, they're all in all; 

Scotland 's a nation epidemical. Cleareland, 


EpIDE'R MIS. nf. [vi-] The ſcarf- 
ſkin of a man's body. 

EPIGRAM. n. /. [epigramma, Latin.) 
A ſhort poem terminating in a point. 

A college of witcrackers cannot flout me out 
of my humour: doſt thou think I care for a ſa- 
tire or an epigram £ Shakſpeare. 

What can be more witty than the epigram of 
Moore upon the name of Nicolaus, an ignorant 
phyſician, that had been the death of thouſands ? 

Peacham of Poetry, 
I writ 
An epigram that boaſts more truth than wit. 
Gay. 
EPp1GRAMMA'TICAL, T adj. [epigrammati- 
EPIGRAMMA'TICK, cus, Latin. 
1. Dealing in epigrams; writing epigrams. 

Our good epigrammatical poet, old Godfrey of 
Wincheſter, thinketh no ominous foreſpeaking 
to lie in names, Camden, 

2. Suitable to epigrams; belonging to 
epigrams. 

He is every where above conceits of epigram- 
matick wit, and groſs hyperboles ; he -maintains 
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majefty in the midft of plainneſs; he ſhines, but 

glares not; and is ſtately, without ambition. 
Addiſon. 
He has none of thoſe little points and pueri- 
lities that are ſo often to be met with in Ovid; 
none of the epigrammatick turns of Lucan ; none 
of thoſe ſwelling ſentiments which are ſo fre- 


quent in Statius and Claudian ; none of thoſe 
mixt embelliſhments of Taſſo. Addiſon. 


EeiGRA'MMATIST, n. J. [from epigram. | 
One who writes or deals in epigrams. 
A jeſt upon a poor wit, at firſt might have had 
an epigrammatiſi for its father, and been after- 
wards gravely underſtood by (ome painful col- 
lector. Pope. 
Such a cuſtomer the epigrammati/} Martial 
meets withal, one who, after he had walked 
through the faireſt fireet twice or thrice, cheapen- 
ing jewels, plate, rich hangings, came away with a 
woodden diſh. Peacham, 


Eer'GRAPHE. n. fe [inygapr,] An in- 
ſcription on a ſtatue. Dif. 


E'PILEPSY. n. / irh. A con- 
vulſion, or convulſive motion of the 
whole body, or ſome of its parts, with 
a loſs of ſenſe. A convullive motion 
happens when. the blood, or nervous 
fluid, runs into any part with ſo ou 
violence that the mind cannot reſtrain 
them. Quincy. 

My lord is fell into an epilepſy : 
This is the ſecond fit, Shakſpeare*s Othello. 
Melancholy diſtempers are deduced from ſpi- 
rits drawn from that cachochy mia; the phrenitis 
from cholerick ſpirits, and the epilepſy from 
fumes. Floyer on the Humours, 


EriLE'PTICK, adj, [from epilepſy. ] Con- 

vulſed ; diſeaſed with an epilepſy. 
A plague upon your epileptick viſage ! 

Smile you my ſpeeches, as I were a fool? 

Shatkſpearc. 

Epilepticks ought to breathe a pure air unaf- 

ſected with any ſteams, even ſuch as are very 

fragrant. Arbuthnot on Diet. 


E'riLoGUE. 1. /. [epilogus, Latin. ] The 
poem or ſpeech at the end of a play. 

If it be true thay good wine needs no buſh, 
tis true that a good play needs no epilogue; yet 
to good wine they do uſe good buthes, and good 
plays prove the better by the help of good epi- 
logues, Shatſpeare 

Are you mad, you dog ? 
TI am to riſe and ſpeak the ep:/ogue, Dryden. 


ErIxv'cris. n. /. [inwwxlic.] A fore at 
the corner of the eye. 
The epinyctis is of the higneſs of a lupin, of a 
duſky red, and ſometimes of a livid and pale co- 
lour, with great inflammation aud pain. 


— 


{ 


Er1'eHANy. u. ſ. [ gau. A church 


feſtival, celebrated on the twelfth day] 


after Chriſtmas, in commemoration of 
our Saviour's being manifeſted to the 
world, by the appearance of a miracu- 
lous blazing ſtar, which conducted the 


magi to the place where he was. Did. 


EPIPHONE MA. he £ Di. ] An 
exclamation ; a concluſive ſentence not | 


cloſely connected with the words fore- 
going. 

I know a gentleman, who made it a rule in 
reading to ſkip over all ſentences where he ſpied 
a note of admi ation at the end. 


preachers who abound in epiphonemas would but 
look about them, they would find one part of their 
congregation out of countenance, and the other 
aſleep, except perhaps an old female beggar or 
two in the iſles ; who, if they be ſincere, may 


probably groan at the ſound, 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


If thoſe ] 


E P'I 
EI“ rHORA. u. . [initoca] An inflamma-| 
tion of any part, but more eſpecially a 
defluxion of humours on the eyes. 

Harris. 

EerenyLLosPenMous. adj. [from mi, 
@©v22.ov, and orten.] I applied to 
plants that bear their ſeed on the back 
part of their leaves. Harris. 
Ep1'phys1s. n. /. [infor] Accretion ; 
the part added by accretion; one bone 
growing to another by ſimple contiguity, 
without any proper articulation. Quincy. 
The epiphyſis of the os femoris is a diftina 


bone from it in a child, whereas in a man they 
do entirely unite. Wiſeman. 


Ee1'eLocs. n. . [Hu A figure 
of rhetorick, by which one aggravation, 
or ſtriking circumſtance, is added in due 
gradation to another: as, he not only 
ſpared his enemies, but continued them in 
employment ; not only continued, but ad- 
wvanced them. | 

Eei'scopacy. . /. [epiſcopatus, Latin. ] 
The government of biſhops, the go- 
vernment of the church eſtabliſhed by 
the apoſtles. 

The biſhops durſt not conteſt with the aſſem- 
bly in juriſdiction; ſo that there was little more 
than the name of epiſcopacy preſerved. Clarendon. 

Prelacy itſelf cannot be proved by preſcription, 
ſince eprſcopary is not preſcribed by any time 
whatſoever, Aylife. 

Ee1'scoPAL. adj. [ from epiſcopus, Latin. ] 

1. Belonging to a biſhop. 

The plot of diſcipline ſought to erect a popular 


authority of clders, and to take away ep!/copa/ 
juriſdiction, | Hooker, 


2. Veſted in a biſhop. 


The apoſtle commands Titus not only to be a 
pattern of good works himſclf, but to uſe his 
epiſcopal authority in exhorting every rank and 
order of men, Ropers. 


Eis cor ATE. . /. [epiſcopatus, Latin. 
A biſhoprick ; the office and dignity of 
a biſhop, 

E'PISODE. n. /. [eniow)s, | An incidental 
narrative, or digreſſion in a poem, ſe— 
parable from the main ſubject, yet 


riſing naturally from it. 
The poem hath no other epiſodes than ſuch as 
naturally ariſe from the ſubject. Addiſon. 
Ee180'D1CAL. Nadi. [from epiſode.) Con- 
Epis o'Dick. tained in an epiſode ; 
pertaining to an epiſode. 

Epiſodical ornaments, ſuch as deſcriptions and 
narrations, were delivered to us from the obſer- 
vations of Ariftotle, Dryden. 

I diſcover the difference between the epiſodick 
and principal action, as well as the nature of 
epiſodes. Notes on the Odyſſey. 

EpisPaA'STICK. u. fe [I and onaw] 

1. Drawing. 

2. Bliſtering. This is now the more fre- 
quent, though leſs proper ſenſe. 

This matter ought to be ſolicited to the lower 
parts, by fomentations, bathing, epiſpafticts, and 
bliſtering. | Arbuthnot, 

EPT'STLE. N. + [impor ] A letter. 
This word is ſeldom uſed but in poetry, 
or on occaſions of dignity and ſolemnity. 

When looſe epifites violate chaſte eyes, 
She half conſents, who ſilently denies. 

EP1'STOLARY. adj. [from epiſtle.] 
1. Relating to letters; ſuitable to letters, 
2. Tranſacted by letters. 

I ſhall carry on an epiffelary correſpondence 

between the two heads, 


Dryden. 


EPO 
Er1'sTLER. u. /. [from epiſtle.) A ſeribbler 


of letters. 


E'pITAPH. 2. J. [inildug,] An inſerip- 
tion upon a tomb. 
Live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. Shakſpeare, 
Some thy lov*d duſt in Parian flones enſhrine, 
Others immortal epitaphs de ſign; 


Wich wit and ſtrength, that only yields to thine. 
Smith, 
EriT?ALA'MIUM, 1. / [inIdnzut.] A 
nuptial ſong; a compliment upon 
marriage. | 
I preſume to invite you to theſe ſacred nuptials : 
the epithalamium ſung by a crowned mute. 


Sandys. . 
The forty-fifth pſalm is an epithalamium to 
Chriſt and the chuich, or to the lamb and his 


ſpouſe. Burnet. 
EyiTHEM. n. /. [id.] A liquid 
medicament externally applied. 
Epithems, or cordial applications, are juſtly ap- 
plied unto the left breaſt. Brown, 
Cordials and epithems are alſo neceſſary to rcſiſt 
the putrefation and ſtrengthen the vitals, 

| IFiſeman's Surgery. 

E'p1THET. a. / [ini9eror. ] 

1. An adjective denoting auy quality good 
or bad: as, the verdant grove, the 
craggy mountain's /ofty head. 

I athim with phlegm, leaving the epithers of 
falſe, ſcandalous, and villainous, to the au- 
thor, : Swift, 

2. It is uſed by ſome writers improperly 
for title, name. 

The epithet of ſhades belonged more properly 
to the darkneſs than the refreſhment. 
Decay of Piety. 

3. It is uſed improperly for phraſe, ex- 
preſſion. 

For which of my good parts did you firſt ſuffer 

love for me? 

Suffer love! a good epithet: I do ſuffer love 
indeed; for I love thec againſt my will. 

g Shakſpeare, 

EPI'TOME. . / {izrrowt.] Abridg- 
ment ; abbreviature ; compendious abs 
{tract ; compendium. 

This is a poor ep:tome of yours, 

Which by th' interpretation of full time, 
May thew like all yourſelf, SH. Coriolanu:, 
Epitomes are helpful to the memory, and of 
good private uſe ; but ſet forth for publick monu- 
ments, accuſe the induſtrious writers of deliver- 
ing much impertinency. Wotton, 
It would be well, if there were a ſhort and 
plain epitome made, containing the moſt material 
heads. Locke, 
Such ahſtracts and epitomes may be reviewed 
in their proper places, Watts, 

| | ; 

To E/e1TOM1SE, v. a. [from epitome. 

1. To abſtract; to contract into a narrow 
ſpace, 

Who did the whole world's ſoul contract, and 
drove 

Into the glaſſes of your eyes; 

So made ſuch mitrours and ſuch ſpies, 

T bat they did all to you epitom:ſe. Denne.. 
H the ladies take a liking to ſuch a diminutive 

race, we ſhould {ee mankind epitomized, and the 

whole ſpecies in miniature. Addiſon. 

2. Leſs properly, to diminiſh by amputa- 
tion; to curtail. 

We have epitomized many particular words, to 

the detriment of our tongue. Adcdi/or's Spectator. 

 Eer'TOMISER. J . J from epitomiſe.] An 

ErITrou ist. { abridger ; an abſtracter;. 
a writer of epitomes. 

E'rock. 0 n. ſ. [imoxn.] The time at 

ErolcenA. { which a new computation is 
begun ; the time from which dates are- 
numbered.. 


Swift, | 


Add iſo 1. | 
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Moſes diſtinctiy computes by certain intervals, | 


memorable zras and epochas, or terms of time. 
| Broton. 

Theſe are the practices of the world, fince the 
year ſixty; the grand epock of falſhood, as wel! 
as debauchery, South. 

Some lazy ages, loſt in ſleep and eaſe, 

No action leave to buſy chronicles : 
Such whoſe ſupine felicity but makes 
In ſtory chaſms, in epechas miſtakes. Dryden. 

Their ſeveral epockas or beginnings, as from 
the creation of the world from the flood, from 
the firſt olympiad, from the building of Rome, 
or trom any remarkable paſſage or accident, 
give us 2 pleaſant proſpect into the hiſtories of 
antiquity and of former ages. Holder on Time. 

Time is always reckoned from ſome known 
parts of this ſenſible world, and from ſome cer- 
tain epocks marked out to us by the motions 
obſervable in it. 

Time, by neceflity compell'd, ſhall go 
Through ſcenes of war, and epechas of woe. 

| F. tor. 
Ero'p E. n. .. re.. ] The ſtanza fol- 
lowing the ſtrophe and antiſtrophe. 
Erorx'r. a. /. [le.] An epic or he- 
roick poem. 

Tragedy borrows from the epoper, and that 
which borrows is of leſs dignity, becaule it has 
not of its own. Dryaden's Virgil. 

Eevia'rion. n. /. [epulatio, Latin. ] 
Banquet ; feaſt. 

Contented with bread and water, when he 
would dine with Jove, and pretended to epri/ation, 
he deſired no other addition than a piece of cheeſe, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


ErvLo'TiIck. n. /. [inownurix®.] A 
cicatrizing medicament, 

The uicer, incarned with common ſarcoticks, 
and the ulcerations.about it, were cured by oint- 
ment of tuty, and ſuch like rpri/9ichs, 

Wiſeman of Inflammation, 
EqQuas1i'tITY. a. / [from equatl:.] Equa- 
lity to itſelf; evenneſs ; uniformity. 

For the ccleftial bodies, the equab:lity and 
conſtancy of their motions argue them ordained 

by Wiſdom, Ray. 

The equability of the temperature of the air 
rendered the Aſiaticks lazy. Arbuthnot on Air. 

EQUABLE. adj. [ equatilis, Latin, ] 
Equal to itſelf; even; uniform in re- 


ſpe& to form, motion, or temperature. 
He would have the vaſt body of a planet to be 
as elegant and round as a factitious globe repre- 
ſents it; to be every where ſmooth and equable, 
and as plain as the clyſian fields, Bentley. 
Nothing abates acrimony of the blood more 
than an eguable motion of it, neither too ſwift 
nor too flow; for too quick a motion produceth 

an alkaline, and too ſlow an acid acrimony. 
Arbuthnot. 


 E'qvanry, adj. [from equable.] Uni- 

formly; in the ſame tenour; evenly ; 
equally to itſelf. | 

If bodies move equab.y in concentrick circles, 

and the ſquares of their periodical times be as 

the cubes of their diſtances from the common 

centry, their centripetal forces will be reciprocally 

as the ſquares of the diſtances, Cheyne, 


EquaL. adj. [equalis, Latin. ] 

1. Like another in bulk, excellence, or 
any other quality that admits compari- 
ſon ; neither greater nor leſs ; neither 
worſe nor better. 


If thou be among great men, make not thyſelf 

equal with them. f Eccles. 
Equal lot 

May join us; equal joy, as equa/ love. Mitten, 

Akhbough there were no man to take notice of 

it, every triangle would contain three angles 

equal to two right angles. Hale. 


2. Adequate to any purpoſe, 


EQU : 
The Scots truſted not their own numbers, as 
equal to fight with the Engliſh, _ Clarendon, 
3. Even; uniform, 
He laughs at all the vulgar cares and fears, 
At their vain triumphs, and their vainer tears; 


An equal temper in his mind he found, 
When fortune flatter'd him, and when ſhe frown'd. 


Think not of me: perhaps my equa/ mind 
May learn to bear the fate Fe gods allot me. . 
Smith, 


4. In juſt proportion. 
It is not permitted me to make my commen- 

dation equa/ to your merit, Dryden's Fab. Dedica, 
5. Impartial ; neutral. 
Fach to his proper fortune ſtand or fall; 

Equal and unconcern'd I look on all: 

Rurilians, Trojans, are the ſame to me, 

And both ſhall draw the lots their fates decree. 


| Z | Dryden's LEnzid, 
6, Indifferent, | 


They who are not diſpoſed to receive .them, 
may let them alone, or reject them; it is equal 
to me, Cheyne's Phil, Prin. 


7. Equitable ; advantageous alike to both 
parties. 
He ſubmitted himſelf, and ſware to all equal 
conditions, Mac. 
8. Being upon the ſame terms. 
They made the married, orphans, widows, 


yea and the aged alſo, equal in ſpoils with them- 
ſelves, Mac, 


F'QuaL. n. . [from the adjective.] 
1, One not inferiour or ſuperiour to ano- 
ther. F 
He is enamoured on Hero: I pray you, diſſuade 
him from her; the is no equal for his birth. 
Shakſpeare's Much Ado, 
He would make them all equals to the citizens 
of Rome, 2 Mac, 
Thoſe who were once his equals, envy and 
defame him, becauſe they now ſee him their 
ſuperior; and thoſe who were once his ſuperiors, 
becauſe they look upon him as their equal. 
Addiſon, 
To my dear equal in my native land, 
My plighted vow I gave: I his received: 
Each ſwore with truth with pleaſure each believ'd: 
The mutual contract was to heay'n convey'd. 
Prior. 


2, One of the ſame age. 
I profited in the Jews religion above many of 
my equals in mine own nation, Gal, 


To E'quaL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make one thing or perſon equal to 


another. 


2. To riſe to the ſame ſtate with another 


perſon. 

I know no body ſo like to equal him, even at 
the age he wrote moſt of them, as yourſelf. 
Trumbull to Pope, 
3. To be equal to. ' 

One whole all not equals Edward's moiety. 
: Shakſpeare. 


4. To recompenſe fully ; to anſwer in full 
proportion. 
She ſought Sicheus through the ſhady grove, 
Who anſwer'd all her cares, and egual'd all her 
love. Dryden, 
Nor you, great queen, theſe offices repent, 
Which he will %, and perhaps augment. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
To E'quaLlsE. v. 4. [from equal. ] 


1. To make even. 

To equaliſe accounts we will allow three hun- 
dred years, and ſo long a time as we can manifeſt 
from the Scripture. Bro, 

2. To be equal to: a ſenſe not uſed. 

That would make the moved body, remaining 

what it is, in regard of its bigneſs, to _ and 


fit a thing bigger than it is, igby. 


Dryden. | 


| 


Ys lofty heeches, tell this matchlefs dame; 
That if tugether ye fed all one flame, "iq 
It could not equaliſe the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my heart, 

Waller. 

EqQua'LiTY. n. /. {from equal. ] 
1. Likeneſs with regard to any quantities 
compared, | | 

Equality of two domeſtick powers, 
Breeds ſcrupulous faction. 

2. The ſame degree of dignity, 
One ſhall rife, ' 
Of proud ambition ; who, not content 
With fair equality, fraternal ſtate, 
Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd, 
Over his brethien. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 

According to this equality wherein God hath 
placed all mankind, with relation to himſelf, in all 
the relations between man and man there is a mu» 
tual dependance. Soft. 

3. Evenneſs; uniformity; conſtant tenour; 
equability. 

Meaſure out the lives of men, and periodically 
define the alterations of their tempers, couceive a 
regularity in mutations, with an equa/ity in conſti- 
tutions, and forget that variety which phyſicians 
therein diſcover. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

E'/qQuALLY. adv. [from equal. ] 
1. In the ſame degree with another per- 
ſon or thing ; alike. 

To reconcile mens vices to their fears is the 
aim of all the various ſchemes and projects of ſing 
and is equally intended by atheiſm and immora- 
lity. | Rogers, 

The covetous are equa/ly impatient of their con- 
dition, equally tempted with the wages of un- 
righteouſneſs, as if they were indeed poor. 

f Rogers. 


Shakſpeare, 


2, Evenly; equably ; uniformly, 
If the motion of the ſun were as unequal as of 
a ſhip, ſometimes ſlow, and at others ſwift; or, 
if being conſtantly equally ſwift, it yet was not 
circular, and produced not the ſame appearances, 
it would not help us to meaſure time mare than 
the motion of a comet does. Lacke, 
3. Impartially. 
: We ſhall uſe them, 
As we ſhall find their merits and our ſafety 
May equally determine, Shakſpeare's King Lear, 


E'quaLNEss. n. /. [from equal. ] Equa- 


lity. 
i Let me lament 

That our ſtars unreconcileable ſhould have divided 
Our equalneſsto this. Shakſpeare, 


EqQua'/NGuLAaR. adj. [from equus and 
angulus, Latin.) Conſiſting of equal 
angles. 

EqQuan1rMITY. n. .. [equanimitas, Lat.] 
Evenneſs of mind, neither elated nor 
depreſſed. 


Eav Ax IMOous. adj. [equanimis, Latin.] 
Even; not dejected; not elated, 
Equa'T1ON. n. /. [equare, Latin.] The 

inveſtigation of a mean proportion col- 
lected from the extremities of exceſs and 
defect, to be applied to the whole. 


We are to find out the extremities on both ſides, 
and from and between them the middle daily mo- 
tions of the ſun along tht ecliptick ; and to frame 
tables of equation of natural days, to be applied to 


the cafe ſhall require. Helder on Time. 
By an argument taken from the equaz/91s of the 
times of the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites, it ſeems 
that light is propagated in time, ſpending in its 
paſſage from the ſun to us about ſeven minutes 
of time. Newton's Opticts. 
Equa'rioN. [In algebra. ] An expreſſion 
of the ſame quantity in two diſſimilar 
terms, but of equal value; as, 30. * 
ict. 


the mean motion by addition or ſubſtraction, as 


x au 
Ear ion. [In aſtronomy. ] The dif- 
ference between the time marked out 
by the ſun's apparent motion, and the 
time that is meaſured by its real or mid- 


dle motion; gel N which clocks 
and watches ought to be adjuſted. Dick. 


EQUA'TOR. n. /. [equator, Latin. ] 


The equator on the earth or equinoc- | 


tial in the heavens, is a great circle, 
whoſe poles are the poles of the world, 


It divides the globe into two equal | 


rts, the northern and ſouthern hemi- 
pheres. Tt paſſes through the eaſt and 
welt points of the horizon; and at the 
meridian is raiſed as much above the ho- 
rizon as is the complement of the lati- 
tude of the place. Whenever the ſun 
comes to this circle, it makes equal days 
and nights all round the globe, becauſe 
he then riſes due eaſt and ſets due weſt, 
which he doth at no other time of the 
year. Harris 
By reaſon of the convexity of the earth, the 
eye of man, under the equator, cannot diſcover 


both the poles : neither would the eye, under the 
poles, diſcover the ſun in the eur. Brown, 
On the other ſide the equator, there is much land 
ſtill remaining undiſcovered. Ray en the Creation, 
Rocks rich in gems, and mountains big with 
mines, ; 

That on the high equator ridgy riſe, 
W hence many a burſling fiream auriferous plays 
Tom ſon. 


EavaroRIAL. adj. [from equator.) Per- 
taining to the equator z taken at the 
equator. 

The planets have ſpheroidical figures, and ob- 
liquities of their c<quatorial to their ecliptick 
planes. Cheyne. 

E dux RRV. n. , [ecurie, Dutch. ] Maſter 
of the horſe. 


EqQue'sTRIAN. adj. [equeſtris, Latin. ] 
1. Being on horſeback. 
An equeſtrian lady appeared upon the plains. 


Spectator. 
2. Skilled in horſemanſhip. 
3. Belonging to the ſecond rank in Rome. 


EqQuickvu'RAL. I adj. [equus and crus, 
EqQuicRkU'RE. Latin. ] ; 


1. Having legs of an equal length, 


2, Having the legs of an equal length, 
and longer than the baſe ; iſoſceles. 


An equicrure ti iangle goes upon a certain pro- 
portion of length and breadth. Digby on the Soul. 
We ſucceſſively draw lines from angle to angle 

until ſeven equicrural triangles be deſcribed. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


Equip1'sTANT. adj. [equus and diftans, 
Latin.] Being at the ſame diſtance. 
The fixt ſt ars are not all placed in the ſame con- 
cave ſuperficies, and equidiſtant from us, as they 
ſeem to be, ay. 
Equ1D1'sTANTLY. adv. [from eguldiſtant.] 
At the ſame diſtance. 
The liver, ſeated on the right fide, by the ſub- 
clavian diviſion equidiftantly communicates unto 


either arm. Brown, 
Equiro'RMITY. n. /. [egquus and forma, 
Latin.) Uniform equality. | 
No diverſity or difference, but a ſimplicity of 
parts and equiformity of motion. Brown. 
EqQuiLA'TERAL. adj. [equus and latus, 
Latin.) Having all ſides equal, 


| 


xda v 


Cireles or ſquares, or triangles equifateral, which | 


are all figures of equal lines, can differ but in 
greater or leſſer. Bacon 


Trifling futility appears in their twelve figns of 
the zodiack and their aſpects: why no niore aſ- 
pets than diametrically oppoſite, and ſuch as 
make equilateral figures ? Bentley. 

To EqQuiLi'BRATE. v. a. [from equili- 
brium.] To balance equally ; to keep 
even with equal weight on each fide. 

If the point of the knife, drawn over the load- 
ſtone, have in this affriftion been drawn fiom the 
equator of the loadſtone towards the pole, it will 
attract one of the extremes of an equilibrated mag- 
netick needle, Boyle“: Experiments. 

The bodies of fiſhes are equilibrated with the 
water in which they (wim. JArburhnot on Air. 

EqQu1iLI1BRA'TION. . /. [from equili- 
brate.)] Equipoiſe ; the act of keeping 
the balance even. 

The acceſſion of bodies upon, or ſeceſſion 
thereof from the earth's ſurface, perturb not the 
equilibration of either hemiſphere. Brown, 
In fo great a variety of motions, as running, 
leaping, and dancing, nature's laws of equilibration 
are obſerved. Derham, 

EqQuiL1'BrRtTUM. 2. /. [Latin,] 

' 1. Equipoife ; equality of weight. 

2. Equality of evidence, motives, or 
powers of any kind. 

Things are not left to an equilibrium, to hover 
under an indifference whether they thall come to 


paſs, or not come to paſs. South, 
It is in equi/thrio 

If deities deſcend or no; 

Then let tu' affirmative prevail, 

As requiſite to form my tale. Prior, 


Health conſiſts in the equilibrium between thoſe 
two powers, when the fluids move ſo equally that 
they don't preſs upon the ſolids with a greater 
force than they can bear Arbuthnot, 

EQUINE'CESSARY. adj. | equus and neceſſa- 
rius, Lat.] Needful in the ſame degree. 

For both to give blows and to carry, 
In fights, are equineceſſary. 


EqQuino'cTIAL. #. /. 


Hudibras, 
[equus and nox, 


world at an equal diſtance from either 
pole, to which circle when the ſun 
comes, he makes equal days and nights 


all over the globe: the ſame with 
equator, | 


EqQuino'cTIAL. adj, [from equinox. }] 
1. Pertaining to the equinox, 
Thrice th' equino@ial line 
He circled; four times crofſs'd the car of night 
From pole to pole, traverſing each colure, Milton. 
Some ſay the ſun 
Was bid turn reins itom th' equino&ial road, 
Like diſtant breadth, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Happening about the time of the equi- 
nOoXes, 

3. Being near the equinoctial line; having 
the properties of things near the equa- 
tor, 

In vain they covet ſhades and Thracia's gales, 
Pining with equino@ial heat. Philips. 
EqQuinNo'CTIALLY. adv. | from equinoctial.] 


In the direction of the equinoctial. 


what equinoQially ; that is, towards the caftcrn 
and weſtern points, Brown. 


EQUINOX. 2. /. [eguzs and nox, Lat.) 
1. Equinoxes are the preciſe times in 
which the ſun enters into the firſt point 


of Aries and Libra; for then, moving 


exactly under the equinoctial, he makes 


| 


Latin. ] The line that encompaſſes the 


* 


| 


They may be refrigerated inclanately, or ſome 


our days and niglits equal. This he} 
| doth twice a year, mou the 21ſt of 


x Qu 


therefore are called the vernal and au- 
tumnal equinoxes. Harris. 

It ariſeth noc heliacally about the auturonal 
equinox, Brown, 

The time when this kid was taken out of the 
womh, was about the vernal equinox, @y. 

'Twas now the month in which the world began, 
If March beheld the firſt created man; 

And ſince the vernal equinox, tne fun 
In Aries twelve degrees or more had run. Dry& 
2. Equality; even meaſure. Improper. 
Do but ſee his vice; 
"Tis to his virtues a jufl equinox 
The one as long as th” other. Shakſpeare, 
3. Equinoctial wind: a poetical uſe. 

The paſſage yet was good; the wind, tis true, 
Was ſomewhat high, but that was nothing new, 
No more than uſual equi-oxcs blew, Dryden. 

EqQuINUMERANT, adj. [equus and nume- 
rus, Latin.] Having the ſame number 
conſiſting of the ſame number. 

This talent of gold, though not equ/rmmerants 
nor yet equiponderant, as to any other; yet was 
equivalent to ſome correſpondent talent in braſs. 

Arbuthnat on Coins, 
To EQUIP. v. a. [equipper, French. ] 
1. To furniſh for a horſeman or cavalier. 
2, To furniſh ; to accoutre; to dreſs out. 

The country are led aſtray in following the 
town; and equipped in a ridiculous habit, when 
they fancy themielves in the height of the mode, 

Addifon's Spectutor. 
E'QuiPAGE. n. / [equipage, French. ] 
1. Furniture for a horſeman. 
2. Carriage of ſlate ; vehicle. 

Winged ſpirits, and chariots wing'd,. 

From th' armory of God; where ſtand of old, 

Myriads, between two brazen mountains lodg'd 

Againſt a ſolemn day, barneſs'd at hand, 

Celeſtial equrpage / Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
3. Attendance ; retinue. 

Soon as thy dreadful trump begins to ſound, 
The god of war, with his fierce equipage, 

Thou doſt awake, ſleep never he ſo ſound. 
Fairy Queen, 

I will not lend thee a penny, — 

I will retort the ſum in equipage. Shakſpeare, 

Think what an equipage thou haſt in air, 

And view with ſcorn two pages and a chair, Pope, 


4. Accoutrements; furniture. 
E'qQuiPAGED. adi. | from eguipage.] Ac- 
coutred ; attended; having fine habits z 
having ſplendid retinue, 
She forth :Tued with a goocly train 
Of ſquires and ladies, equipaged well, 
And entertained them right fairly, as befell, 
| Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
Equire/NDENCY. 2. J. [equus and pendeo, 
Latin.] The act of hanging in equt- 
poiſe ; not determined either way. 
The will of man, in the ſtate of innocence, 
had an entire freedom, a perfect equipendency 


and iutterence to either part of the contradiction, 
to ſtand or not to ſtand. Seuth, 


Equi'ymENT. n. /. [from equip.] 

1. The act of equipping or accoutring. 

2. Accoutrement ; equipage. 

E'QqV1POISE. n. fo [equus, Latin, and 
poids, French. ] Equality of weight; 
equilibration ; equality of force. 

In the temperate zone of our life there are few 
bodies at ſuch an equipeiſe of humours; but 
that the prevaleney of ſome one indiſpoſeth the 
ſpirits. Glanville's Scepfis. 

EqQuiPO'LLENCE. #. /. [equus and pollen- 
tia, Latin.] Equality of force or power. 


Equieo'L LENT. adi. | equipollens, Latin.] 


þ 


| lent. 


March and 23d of September, which 


Having equal power or force; cquiva- 
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Thoſe half-learn'd witliags, num'rous in our 


Votary reſolution is made æguipoent to euſ- t. Equal in value, | A | ; a 
tom, even in matter of blood. 1 Egays.| , =q Tias | 2 or laſſitude of the 
EqQuiro'NDERANCE n. , 0: Sts nic. chutuct 1 word, and then point out that determinate part 
. J. [| equus an ell nigh equivalent, and neighb'ring value, which is the ground of my demonſtratio 
E f By | : | * n. Norris, 
QUIPO'NDERANCY. pondus, Latin. ] y lot = * but the value, high heav'n, | 25 Equi'vocate. v, n [oquirecatls, 
. : g 8 thy mare | 2 y Ts » ' 
| Equality of weight ; equipoile. In equal balance laid with earth and hell, Latin. ] To uſe words of double 
x | EqQvieo'N DERANT. adj, [ equus and pon- | + Flings up the adverſe. ſcale, and ſhuns proportion. meaning; to uſe ambiguous expreſſions ; 
[ derans, Latin.] Being of the ſame © # | c Prior. ONO one thing and expreſs another. 
weight. 2. Equal in any excellence. ot only Jeſuits can equivecate, Dryden, 
| Their lungs may ſerve to render their bodies ; No fair to thine My ſoul diſdain*d a promiſe ;j— * 
| equiponderant to the water. Ray on the Creation. | Equivalent, or ſecond! which compell'd hut yet your falſe equivocating tongue, 
| A column of air, of any given diameter, is Me thus, though importune perhaps, to err * —_ eyes, your ev ry motion pro- 
equiponderant to a column of quickfilver of be- And gaze, and worhip thee. Milton. ele 
tween twenty - nine and thirty inches height. 3. Equal in force or power. But you are ripe in frauds, and learn · d in falſhoods, 
Locte. The dread of Ifſracl's foes, who, with a Equ woc /. [ . N 
ſtren th , TION. n. . F- uivocatio 2 
o EqQuiro'NDE > V. 6 | 8 "woo 7 enen 
T7 * nul f 3 8 Equivalent to angels, walk'd their ftreets, Ambiguity of ſpeech ; double ne 
pondero, Latin.] To weigh equal to] None offering fight. Milton's Agoniftes. | i 
another thing Of th (ar 1 la * 
| 1 ; i 4. the lame cogency or wei ht. Reproof is eaſily miſa plied and, thr 
| N + rap — 43 ny _ Increaſe The conſideration of public — by very | *4vocation, wreſted. 1 — 
BN pr portion # 1 its > army rom = e centres good advice, judged at the leaſt the equivalent to I pull in reſolution and begin 
| us one pound A at D, will equipenderate unto | the eafier kind of neceſſity. Hooker To doubt the equivocation of the fiend 
two 7 at B, if the vey A D is double 5 Of the ſame import or meanin g . That lies like truth Shakſpeare's Macbeth 
1 | unto A B. lkins' Math. Magick. | 2* . 25 : 
tt | , ; eToys a The ule of the word miniſter is brought down EqQuivoca'Tor. n. f. from equivocate, ] 
„ Eqviro'x Dios. adj. [equus and dus, to the literal ſignification of it, a ſervant; Ss 
| | ""Latin.1 Equilib 1 n t; for] One who uſes ambiguous language; one 
| | — 71 — equal on either * "hs — * and _ who uſes mental —— 
. ot in uſe. a q R 2 Here 's an equivecator, that i 
| = Pg —— — an * equi pon- * 3 45 / A _y of the the ſcales gale — rap — — 2 — 
e neutrality, as the only means to their ame weight, dignity, or value | vocate to heaven. S 
g — . peare, 
mo : eee s Secpfis. 8 2 3 8 3 nn 1 ER, a ſyllable in the middle of names or 
| 88 adj. go” French, ] Fancy a regular obedience „ | — 8 oy —— from the 
| 1. jult; due to juſtice. full equivalent for their breach of another. Ro axon pana, dwellers. Gibſon's Camd, 
| 1 . ; . pers, . 
| It ſeems but equitable to give the artiſts leave | EqQu1'vo g ö ; : E'r A. i 
| to name them as they pleaſe, Boyle. Q . CAL. adj, [equivocus, Latin, RA, n. J. [era, Latin. ] The account 
gan Fang ye ay 1 "Pe 1. O doubtful ſignification; meaning of time from any particular date or 
| 8 ; * id; impartial : | different things; ſtanding ſor different! epoch. 
. Judge. . notions. From the bleſſings they beſtow 
| | E'QUITABLY. adv. [from equitable, Juſtly ; | Theſe ſentences to ſugar, or to gall, Our times are dated, and our eras move : 
| impartially. Being ſtrong on both ſides, are equivocal. — er- enlighten all below, 7 
. . , 0 0 all above y 
' FlquiTy. n. 7. Leguite, French; equitas, : | Shalſpeare's Othello. : . rior, 
1 Words of different ſignifications, taken in ge- ERADTALTTION. u. /. e and radius 
. . n . . * » 
„ E 
| . . c umſtances od gives me a heart i 
5 Paul Gehocnation is predominant, they have their ſenſe reſtrained. Stilling fleet. him, — whom alone > 8 
| | And equity exil'd your highneſs“ land. Sil. The greater number of thoſe who held this true majeſty. King Charles 
| © _ Chriſtianity ſecures both the private intereſts were miſguided by equivocal terms. Swift. | To ERA/DICATE., v. a [eradico, Latin ] 
| of men and the publick peace, enforcing all] 2, Uncertain ; doubtful ; happening dif- | 1. To pull up by the roo 4 y 
| juſtice and equit Tillotſon PP 8 P 1 t. 
| I . I: A : ferent ways. He ſuffereth the poiſon of Nubia to be gather- 
{f 2. mparti ty. | Equi vocal generation is the production of ed, and aconite to be eradicated, yet this not to 
Liking _ 2 eee 2 than er plants without ſeed, or of inſe&ts or animals be moved. Brewn. 
1 mens, even becauſe they are their own, they without parents, in the natural way of coition | 2. To completel ſt 7 . 
| _ - equity allow us to be like unto _—_ in between male and female; which iS : ih believed cut off, P 1 de ro to end z to 
| : uts affection. : o9ter. never to happen, but that all budies are univocally If a youty perſon can bring himſelf entire! 
[In law.] The rules of deciſion ob-] produced. Harri on 4 EI 
| 3. . . O- . : : be a milk diet, he may ſo change the whole juices of 
$ ſerved by the court of Chancer There is no ſuch thing as equivccal or ſpon- : . : 
l | = * . Ty taneous generation; but all animals are generated his. mn Tas Cen: 
1 diſtiact from the literal maxims of by animal parents of the ſame if 45 witl er. 
5 law. rhamfelves. 19 * If vice cannot wholly be eradicated, it ought at 
5 leaſt to be confined to particular objects. Soft. 


Enu1VALENCE. ; n. J. [4quus and valeo, ErAaDica'TiOoNn. . . [from eradicate.] 


, a , iſle 
- Equi'valency. { Latin.] Equality of] As half-form'd inſets on the banks of Nile; 1. The act of tearing up by the root ; de 
. 3 m 


| 
: ower or worth. Unfniſh'd things, one knows not what to call . . 
| Muit the ſervant of God be aſſured that which Their generation '; ſo equivocal, Pepe. ſtruction; exciſion. 
he nightly prays for ſhall be granted? Yes, either EqQui'vocaL. n. /. Ambiguity 3 word of ] 2+ The ſtate of being torn up by the 
formerly or by way of «quivalence, either that or doubtful meaning roots 
| ſomething beiter. Hammond. Shall two or three wretched equivocals have | They affirm the roots of mandrakes give a 


That there is any equivalence or parity of the force to corrupt us? Dennis. ſhriek upon eradication, which is falſe below con- 


| 888 the N do by 2 e E avrv CALLY. adv [from equivoc al. futation. Brown, 
and the good we hope for from : d . "hx g . . 
8 pe fo ; All $004 | 1. Ambiguouſly ; in a doubtful or double Er a/picaTiveE. adj, [from eradicate.] 


— 0 * 
@ - 
a0 — — 2 — — 
Lane) = 


Proteſtants do deny. Smalridge, 8 d 
V Civil cauſesare equivalent unto criminal cauſes, a; x e e as 4 Cures radically 3 that drives quite 
* Hp enſe an . 
— bs ues Son Br e Pane 50 ſignification, loſe the nature of on ant and are | 7h ER A'SE. v. a. Craſer French ] 
: is only equi vacally fo called. South A ; 
To Equi'VALENCE. v. 4. [from the B : a *| 1, To deſtroy; to exſcind. 
noun. ] Toequiponderare ; tobe equalt 2. By uncertain or irregular birth; by The heads of birds, for the moſt part, are given 
> iis , IE Os equivocal generation ; by generation out eraſed; that is, plucked off, * Peackam 
Whether the — Aa of tea rey. did or the tated order T , l b . 
wie 9 ſafety wx 2s _ 15 ens ok * _ did 2 proceed 3 En e e . 1 if Fee * 
. refaction, unleſs in WE 2 . : 
of her ſeduction, we ſhall refer to ſchoolmen. P , muaculous] Deſtruction ; devaſtation. 


B nnr K caſes; as in Egypt by the divine judgments. : * 
e e Bentley, 2. Expunction; abolition. 


Eaqv1'vaLENT. adj. [equus and valens, Equ1'voCALNESS. n. /; [from equivocal.]| Ex R. adv. [P, Saxon; air, Gothick ; 
Latin, } Ambiguity ; double meaning. | cer, Dutch. This word is ſometimes 


* 


E R E. 


- vitiouſly written “er, as if from ever. 
It is likewiſe written or before euer, on 
and z in Saxon being indiſcriminately 
written. Lye.] Before ; fooner than. 

Ere he would have hang'd a man for the get- 
ting a hundred baſtards, he would have paid for 
the narfing a thouſand, Shakſpeare. 

The lions brake all their bones in pieces or ever 


_ they came to the bottom of the den. Daniel. 
— trial, ere I merit 8 
My exaltation without change or end, Milton. 


The mountain trees in diſtant proſpect pleaſe, 
Fre yet the pine deſcended to the ſeas ; | 
Ers ſails were ſpread new occans to explore. 
| Dryden's Ovid. 

The birds ſhall ceaſe to tune their ev*ning ſong, 
The winds to breathe, the waving woods to move, 
And ſtreams to murmur, ere I ceaſe to love, Pope. 


ER. prep. Before. 
Our fruitful Nile 
Flow'd ere the wonted ſeaſon. Dryden. 
Ers'LoNG. adv. [from ere and long.] 
Before a long time had elapſed. Nec 


longum tempus. 
The anger already began to paint revenge in 
many colours, ere/ong he had not only gotten Pity 
but pardon. | Sidney. 
The wild horſe having enmity with the ſtag, 
came to a man to deſire aid, who, mounted upon 
his back, and following the ſtag, erelang flew him. 
4 on Ireland. 
Nothing is laſting that is feigned : it will have 
another face than it had ere/ong. Ben Jonſon. 
They ſwim in joy, 
Erelong to ſwim at large, and laugh, for which 
The world erc/ong a world of tears muſt weep. 
Milton, 
1 ſaw two ſtock-doves billing, and ere/ong 
Will take the neſt. Dryder's Virgil. 
It pleaſes me to think, that I who know ſo 
ſmall a portion of the works of the Creator, and 
with flow and painful ſteps creep up and down 
on the ſurface of this globe, ſhall ere/ong ſhoot away 
with the (wiftneſs of imagination, and trace the 
ſprings of nature's operations. Spectator. 
ERENO W. adv. [from ere and now.] 
Before this time. 
An, gentle ſoldiers, ſome ſhort time allow; 
My father has repented him erenorv, Dryden. 
Had the world eternally been, ſcience had been 


brought to perfection long erenow. Cheyne, 
EREwALLE. adv, from ere and 
EREWRAI“LES. while.) Some time 


ago; before a little while, 
Jam as fair now as I was erewhile : 
Since night you lov'd me, yet fince night you 
left me. Shakſpeare, 
We fit down to our meals, ſuſpe& not the in- 
truſion of armed uninvited gueſts, who erewhiles, 
we know were wont to ſurpriſe us. 
Decay of Piety. 
To ERE'CT. v. a. [ereFus, Latin. ] 
1. To raiſe in a ſtraight line; to place 
perpendicularly to the horizon, 


2. To Ex ECT à perpendicular. To croſs 
one line by another at right angles. 


3. To raiſe; to build. 
Happier walls expect, 
Which, wand'ring long, at lat thou halt ereF. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
There are many monuments ereFed to benefac- 
tors to the republick. Addiſon on Italy. 


To eſtabliſh anew ; to ſettle. 
Great difference there is hetween their pro- 
ceedings, who erect a new commonwealth which 
is to have neither regiment nor religion the ſame 
that was, and theirs who only reform a decayed 
Kate. Hooker. 
He ſuffers ſeventy-two diſtin nations to be 
crected out of the firſt monarchy under diſtinct 
governeurs. Raleigh, 
You, I. 


{ 
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5. To elevate; to exalt. 
I, who am a party, am not to ere? myſelf 
into a judge, Dryden's Fables, Preface, 
I am far from pretending infallibility : that 
would be to ere myſelf into an apoſtle. 
| che on St. Paul's Epiſtles. 
All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon 
him, and have recourſe to their own invention, 
rather than ſufter him to ere himſelf into an 
author with impunity. Addiſon. 
6. To raiſe conſequences from premiſes, 
From fallacious foundations and miſapprehend- 
ed mediums, men ere co:clufions no way inferri- 
ble from the premiſes. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Men being too haſty to ere# to themſelves 
general notions and illgrounded theories, find 
themſelves deceived in their ſtock of TS = 
cke., 
| Malebranche ere#s this propoſition, of ſeeing 
all things in God, upon their ruin. che, 


7. To animate; not to depreſs; to en- 
courage. 
Why ſhould not hope 


As much erect᷑ our thoughts, as fear deje& them? 


Denham. 


To ERRNOT. v. n. To riſe upright. 

The tiefoil againſt rain ſwelleth in the ſtalk, 
and ſo ſtandeth more upright; for by wet, ſtalks 
do erect, and leaves bow down. Bacon, 

Ert'cT. adj. [erefus, Latin, ] 
1, Upright ; not leaning ; not prone. 

Birds, far from proneneſs, are almoſt ere# ; 
advancing the head and breaſt in progreſſion, 
only prone in volitation. Brown, 

Baſil tells us, that the ſerpent went erect like 
man. Brown. 

2. Directed upward. 
Vain were vows, 
And plaints and ſuppliant hands, to Heav'n ere. 
Philips. 
3. Bold; confident ; unſhaken. 

Let no vain fear thy gen'rous ardour tame; 
But ſtand erect, and ſound as loud as fame. 

: | Glanville, 
4. Vigorous ; not depreſſed. 

4 vigilant and erect attention of 2 
which in prayer is very neceſſary, is waſted or 
dulled. * 1 15 Hooker, 

ERE'CT1ON. 3. , [from ere.] 
1. The act of raiſing, or ſtate of being 
raiſed upward. 

We are to conſider only the erection of the hills 
above the ordinary land. Brerewood. 

2. The act of building or raiſing ediſices. 

The firſt thing which moveth them thus to caſt 


up their poiſon, are certain ſolemaities uſual at 
the firſt erection of churches. Hooker. 


Pillars were ſet up above one thouſand four 
hundred and twenty-ſix years before the flood, 


erection of them. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 


3. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 
It muſt needs have a peculiar influence upon 
the erection, continuance, and diſſolution of every 
ſociety, South, 


4. Elevation ; exaltation of ſentiments. 

Her peerleſs height my mind to high erection 
draws up. Sidney, 

5. AQ of rouſing; excitement to atten- 
tion, 

Starting is an apprehenſion of the thing feared, 
and in that is a ſhrinking, and likewiſe an in- 
quiſition what the matter ſhould be; and in that 
it is a motion of erection: fo that when a man 
would liſten ſuddenly he ſtarted; for the flarting 
is an erectian of the ſpirits to attend, Bacon. 


ERE'CTNESS. 2. . [from erect.] Up- 
rightneſs of poſture or form. 

We take erectneſi ſtrictly as Galen defined it: 
they, only ſaveth he, have an erect figure, 
whoſe ſpine and thighbone are carried on right 

| lines, Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


1 


. 


counting Seth to be an hundred years old at the |. 


] 
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E'REMITE, . /. ſeremita, Latin; 


ten.] One ho lives in a wilderneſs ; 
one who lives in ſolitude ; a hermit ; a 
ſolitary : we now ſay hermit. 
Antonius, the eremite, findeth a fifth commo. - 
dity not inferior to any of theſe four. Raleigh. 
Embryoes and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and grey, with all their trumpery, 
Milton, 


ExEMl'TICAL. adj, [from eremite.] Reli- 


giouſly ſolitary ; leading the life of a 
ermit, 


They have multitudes of religious orders, 
eremitical and cenobitical Sling fleet. 


ErteTA'TION. n. /. [erepto, Latin.] A 
creeping forth, Bailey, 
Ert'eTION. n. /. [ereptio, Latin.] A 
ſnatching or taking away by force. 
E'xGoT. n. /. A fort of ſtub, like a 
piece of ſoft horn, about the bigneſs of 
a cheſtnut, which is placed behind and 
below the paſtern joint, and is com- 
monly hid under the tuft of the fetlock. 
Farrier's Dif. 


Er1'sTICAI. adj. [He.] Controverſial ; 
relating to diſpute ; containing contro- 
verſies. 


ER GE. u. /. [eang. Saxon. ] Idle; lazy; 
ſlothful. An old word; whence we now 
ſay irk/ome. | 

For men therein would hem delite 
And of that dede be not erke, 
But oft fithes haunt that werke. Chaucer 


E'RMELIN. n. . [| diminutive of ermina 


armelin, French.] An ermine. Sce 
ERMINE. 

Silver ſkins, 
Paſſing the hate ſpot ermelins. Sidney, 


ER'/MINE. n. /,. [hermine, French, from 
armenius, Latin. ] An animal found in 
cold countries, which very nearly re- 
ſembles a weaſel in ſhape; having a 
white pile, and the tip of the tail bla-k, 
and furniſhing a valuable fur. + 
monger and furriers pu 
bits of Lombardy lamb'::; 
noted for its ſhining black «c 
better to ſet off the whitenc: 
ermine. Irrtour 

Er nine is the fur of a little ben“. 
bigneſs of a weaſel, called Mas Arm 
they are found in Armenia, Tea 

A lady's hunour muſt be touch'd; 
Which, nice as ermines, will not bear a (91! 
Dude. 

Ex MIN ED. adj. [from erminc.] Clotl. 
with ermine. 

Arcadia's counteſs, here in ermin'd 


Is their Paſtora by a fountain fide, 
E'xne. } Do immediately flow from the 
E'xox. Saxon enn, eann, a cottage, or 

place of retirement. Gin’ Camden. 


To ERO DE. v. @. [erodo, Latin.] To 
canker, to eat away; to corrode, 
It hath been anciently received, that the ſer. 
bare hath antipatby with the lungs, if it come 
near the body, and er:det/: them. Bac. 


The blood, being tov ſharp or thin, erode: | 
veſſel. Wiſen wn, 
EroGA'TION. n. / [erogatio, Laim 
The act of giving or beltowing ; 4:1. 


tribution. 
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1. The act of eating away. 
2. The ſtate of being eaten away; canker; 
corroſion. 

As ſea-ſalt is a ſharp ſolid body, in a con- 
ſtant diet of ſalt meat, it breaks the veſſels, pro- 
duceth ereffons of the ſolid parts, and all the 
ſymptoms of the ſea-ſcurvy. Arbuthnot, 


To ERR. v. n. [erro, Latin. ] 


1. To wander; to ramble. 


A ſtorm of ſtrokes, well meant, with fury | 


flies 
And errs about their temples, ears, and eyes. 
| a ' Dryden's Virgil. 
The rains ariſe, and fires their warmth diſ- 


penſe 3 1 
And fi d and erring ſtars diſpoſe their influence. 


Dryden's Virgil. | 


2. To miſs the right way ; to ſtray. 
We have erred and ſtrayed like loſt ſheep. 
Common Prayer, | 
I will not lag behind, nor err 
The way, thou leading. 


3. To deviate from any purpoſe. 
But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burn. g ſuns when livid deaths deſcend, 


4. To commit errours ; to miſtake. 

It is a judgment maim'd and moſt imperfect, 
That will confeſs perfection ſo could err, 
Again all rules of nature, Shakſpeare. 
Do they not ery that deviſe evil? Proverbs, 

Poſſibly the man may err in his judgment of 
circumſtances, and therefore let him fear; but 
becauſe it is not certain he is miſtaken, let him 
not deſpair. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy, 

Nor has it only been the heat of erring per- 
ſons that has been thus miſchievous, but ſome- 
times men of right judgments have too much 
contributed to the breach. Decay of Piety. 

The muſes' friend, unto himſelf ſevere, 

With filent pity looks on all that err. Waller. 

He who from the reflected image of the ſun in 
water would conclude of light and heat, could 
not err more grolly.  Cheyne. 


F'8RABLE. adj. [from err.] Liable to 
err; liable to miſtake. 


E'xr ABLENESS. . . [from errable.] 
Liableneſs to errour ; hableneſs to miſ- 
We may infer from the erraÞ/rneſs of our na- 
ture, the reaſonableneſs of compathon to the ſe- 
duced, Decay of Piety 


E'nRAND. . [ænend, Saxon; arend, 
Daniſh.] A meſſage ; ſomething to be 
told or done by a meſſenger; a man- 
date; a commiſſion, It is generally 
uſed now only in familiar language. 

Servants being commanded to go, ſhall ſtand 
Kiil, *rill they have their errand warranted unto 
them. Hooker, 

But haſt thou done thy errand to Baptiſta? 
II told him that your father was in Venice, 

Shakſpeare, 

A quean! have I not forbid her my-houſe? 
She comes of errands, does ſhe ? Shak ſpeare. 

When he came, behold the captains of the hoſt 
were fitting, and he ſaid, I have an errand to 


thee, O captain. Kings. 
Prom themT go 
This uncouth errand ſole, Milton, 
His eyes, 
That run through all the heav'ns, or down to 
th' earth. 


Bear his ſwift errands, over moiſt and dry, 
O'er ſea and land. 
Well thou do'ſt to hide from common fight 
Thy clote intrigues, too bad to bear the light; 
Nor doubt I, but the ſilver - footed dame, 


Milton. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


ERR 


ticularly _— to an order of knights 

much celebrated in romances, who 

| roved about the world in ſearch of ad- 
ventures, 

It was thought that there are juft ſeven planets, 
| or errant ſtars, in the lower orbs of heaven; but 
it is now demonſtrable unto ſenſe, that there are 
many more. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Chief of domeftick knights and errant, 
| Either for chartel or for warrant. Hudibraz, 
2. Vile; abandoned; completely bad. 

See ARRANT. 
Good impertinence : 
Thy company, if I ſlept not very well 
A-nights, would make me an errant fool with 
_queſtions, Ben Tonſon's Catiline. 

3. Deviating from a certain courſe. | 

Knots, by the conflux of meeting ſap, 

Infect the ſound pine, and divert his grain, 

Fortive and errant, from his courſe of growth. 

Shakſpeare. 

ER RA NUTRVY. n. /. [from errant. ] 

i. An errant ſtate; the condition of a 
wanderer. 

After a ſhort ſpace of err, the ſeas 
he got ſafe back to Batt. Wo Addiſon, 

2. The employment of a knight errant. 

ERRATA. u. ſ. [Latin.] The faults 
of the printer inſerted in the beginning 

or end of the book. 

If he meet with faults, beſides thoſe that the 
errata take notice of, he will confider the weak- 
neſs of the author's eyes. Boyle, 

ErRA'TICK. adj. [erraticus, Latin.] 

1. Wandering ; uncertain ; keeping no 
certain order; holding no eſtabliſhed 
courſe. 

The earth, and each erratick world, 

Around the ſun their proper centre whirl'd, 

Compoſe but one extended vaſt machine. 

Blackmore, 


Through the vaſt waves the dreadful wonders 
move, 
Pope's Odyſſey. 


Hence nam'd erratict. 
2, Irregular ; changeable. 

They are incommoded with a ſlimy mattery 
cough, ſtink of breath, and an erratick fever. 


— 


 ErRrA'TICALLY. adv. [from erratical or 
erratick.) Without rule; without any 
eſtabliſhed method or order. 


They come not furth in generations erratically, 
or different from each other; but in ſpecifical 
and regular ſhapes. Brown, 

ExrHINE. adj. [iss /] Snuffed up the 
noſe ; occaſioning ſneezing. 

We ſee ſage, or betony bruiſed, ſneezing 
powder, and other powders or liquors, which 
the phy ſicians call errkines, put into the noſe to 
draw phlegm from the head. Bacon, 


Erxro'NEovus, adj. [from erro, Latin. ] 
t. Wandering ; unſettled. 
They roam 
Erroneous and diſconſolate, themſelves 
Accuſing, and their chiefs improvident 
Of military chance. Philips. 
This circle, by being placed here, ſtopped 
much of the erroneous light, which otherwiſe 
would have diſturbed the viſion, Newton. 
Unblam'd abundance crown'd the royal board, 
What time this done rever'd her prudent lord; 
Who now, ſo heav'n decrees, is doom'd to 
mourn, 
Bitter conſtraint ! erroneous and forlorn. Pope. 
2. Irregular ; wandering from the right 


road. 


E RANT. adj, [errans, Lat. errant, Fr.] 
1, Wandering ; roving; rambling. Par- 
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erroneous Circulation; that is, when the blood 

flrays into the veſſels deftined to carry ſerum or 

WH i Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
3. Miſtaking ; miſled by errour. 

Thou art far from deſtroying the innocent 
with the guilty, and the erroncous with the ma- 
licious, King Charles. 

There is the erroneous as well as the rightly in- 
formed conſcience, ; South. 

4+ Miſtaken ; not conformable to truth ; 
phyſically falſe. 

Their whole counſel is condemned, as havi 
either proceeded from the blindneſs of thoſe 
times, or from negligence, or from defire of ho- 


Harvey on Conſumptions, | 


nour and glory, or from an errroneous opinion 
that ſuch things might be for a while. ooker, 
A wonderful erroneous obſervation that walk - 
eth about, is commonly reecived, contrary to all 
the true account of time and experience. 
Bacon. 
The phænomena of light have been hitherts 
explained by ſuppofing that they ariſe frow new 
modifications of the rays, which is an erroneous 
ſuppoſition. Newton's Opticks. 


Erro'NeEoOUSLY. adv. [from erroneous, ] 
=7 miſtake ; not rightly. 

he minds of men are errenecouſiy perſuaded, 

that it is the will of God to have thoſe things 

done which they fancy. Hooker, 

I could not — the lenity of this ſentence; 
but conceived it, perhaps, erroneouſly, rather to 
be rigorous than gentle, Gulliver, 

ErRro'NEOUSNESS. 3. / [from erroneous.] 
Phyſical falſehood ; inconformity to 
truth, 

The phænomena may be explained by his hy- 
potheſis, whereof he demonſtrates the truth, to- 
gether with the erroneorſreſs of ours. Boyle. 

E'RROUR. n. /. [error, Latin. ] 
t. Miſtake; involuntary deviation from 
truth. 

Errour is a miſtake of our judgement giving 
aſſent to that which is not true, Locke. 

Oh, hateful errovr, melancholy's child! 

Why do'ſt thou ſhew to the apt thoughts of 

men, 

The things that are not ? Shakſpeare. 
2. A blunder; an act or aſſertion in 

which a miſtake is committed. 

In religion, 

What damned errour, but ſome ſober brow 

Will bleſs it? Shatſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 

He look'd like nature's erreur, as the mind 
And body were not of a piece deſign'd, 

But made for two, and by miſtake in one were 
join'd. A Dryden, 
3. Roving excurſion ; irregular courſe, 
What brought you living to the Stygian ftate ? 
| Driv'n by the winds and errors of the ſea, 
Or did you Heav*n's ſuperiour doom obey. 
Dryden's neid. 
4. [In theology. ] Sin. 

Blood he offered for himſelf, and for the er- 

rours of the people. Hebrews, 


5. [In law, more efpecially in our com- 
mon law.] An errour in pleading, or 
in the proceſs; and the writ, which is 
brought for remedy of this overſight, 
is called a writ of errour, which lies to 
redreſs falſe judgment given in an 

| court of record. Covell, 


Exs, or, Bitter Vetch. u. ſ. ¶ vieia valds 
amara.] A plant. 

Exsr. adv. [erſt, 
Saxon. ] 


1. Firſt. 
Sir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place at erff, 


German; @preay 


If the veſſels, inſtead of breaking, yield, it 


For fear of further harm, I counſel thee, 


Tripping from ſea, ou ſuch an errand came. 


Dryden's Homer, | Spenſor. 


ſubjecti the perſon to all the inconveniences of | 
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2. At firſt; in the beginning. 
Fame that her high worth to raiſey 


Seem'd erft ſo laviſh and profuſe, 
We may juſtly now accuſe 


Of detraction from her praiſe, Milton. 
Once; when time was. 

As ſignal now in low dejected ſtate 
As erft in higheſt, behold him. Milton, 


He taught us eff the heifer's tail to view. 
Gay, 
. Formerly ; long ago. 
a by The ra few PL — howe'er they be, 
Were deſtin'd et, nor can by fate's decree 
Be now cut off. Prior. 
5. Before; till then; till now. 
Opener mine eyes, 
Dim ert; dilated ſpirits, ampler heart. Milton. 
The Rhodians, who erft thought themſelves at 
great quiet, were now overtaken with a ſudden 
miſchicf. K'nlles, 


ErxvuBE'sCENCE. Tu. ſ. [erubeſcentia, Lat.] 
eee The act of growing 
red; redneſs. ; 
ExuBE'sCENT. adj. [erubeſcens, Latin. ] 
Reddiſh ; ſomewhat red; inclining to 

rednels. 

To ERU CT. v. a. [eructo, Latin. ]' To 
belch; to break wind from the ſto- 
mach. 

Enxucra “rio. n. / from eru8.] 

1. The act of belching. | 

2. Belch; the matter vented from the 
ſtomach. | 


The ſigus of che functions of the ſtomach be- | 


ing depraved, are erufations, either with the 
taſte of the aliment, acid, inodorus, or fetid. 
Arbuthnot, 
3. Any ſudden burſt of wind or matter. 
Thermæ, are hot ſprings, or fiery eructations; 
ſuch as burſt forth of the earth during earth- 
quakes. Woodward. 


Exvpr'rion. n. . [eruditio, Latin, ] 
Learning; knowledge obtained by ſtudy 


and inſtruction. 

Fam'd by thy tutor, and thy parts of nature; 
Thrice fam'd beyond all erudi tion. Shakſp. 
The earl was of good erudition, having been 

placed at ſtudy in Cambridge very young. 
Wotton, 
To your experience in ſtate affairs you have 
alſo joined no vulgar eruditien, which all your 
modeſty is not able to conceal; for to underſtand 
critically the delicacies of Horace, is a height 
to which few of our noblemen have arrived, 
| Dryden. 
- Some gentlemen, abounding in their univer- 
fity eruditien, fill their ſermons with philoſophi- 
cal terms. Swift, 


Erv'G61NOUS. adj. Fer Latin. ] 
Partaking of the ſubſtance or nature of 


copper. |; 
Copperas is a rough and acrimoneous kind of 
falt, drawn out of ferreous and eruginous earths, 
partak ing chiefly of iron and copper; the blue 
of copper, the green of iron. Browne. 
Agues depend upon a corrupt incinerated me- 
lancholy, or upon an aduſt ſtibial or erwginous 
ſulphur. : „Harvey. 
Exv'rTION. 1. /. [eruptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of breaking or burſting forth 


from any confinement. 

Finding themſelves pent in by the exterior 
ea tb, they preſſed with violence againſt that 
aich, to make it yield and give way to their 
dilatation and eruption. Burnet's Theory, 

2. Burſt; emiſſion ; ſomething forcing it- 
ſelf out ſuddenly. 

Ln part of Media there are eruptions of flames 
out of plains. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Upon a fignal given the eruption began; fire 
and ſmoke, mixed with ſeveral unuſual prodigies 
and figures, made their appearance, Acddlſen. 


3. Sudden excurſion of a hoſtile kind. 

Thither, if but to pry, ſhall be perhaps 

Our firſt eruption, thither or elſewhere ; 

For this infernal pit ſhall never hold 

Celeſtial ſpirits in bondage. Milton, 

Such command we had, 

I 0 ſee that none thence iſſu'd forth a ſpy, 

Or enemy, while God was in his work ; 

Leſt he, incens'd at ſuch eruption bold, 

| Deſtruction with creation might have mix'd. 

; f Milton. 

4. Violent exclamation. 

To his ſecretary, whom he laid in a pallet 
near him for natural ventilation of his thoughts, 
he would, in.the abſence of all other ears and 
eyes, break out into bitter and paſſionate erup- 
tions. Motton Life of Buckingham. 

It did not run out in voice or indecent erup- 
tions, but filled the ſoul, as God the univerſe, 
filently and withour noiſe. South, 

5. Effloreſcence; puſtules. 

Diſeaſed nature oftentimes breaks forth 
In ſtrange eruptions. Shakſpeare's Henry rv. 

An eruption of humours, in any part, is not 
cured merely by outward applications, but by 
alterative medicines, Government of the Tongue, 

Unripe fruits are apt to occaſion foul eruptions 
on the ſkin. Arbuthnot, 

Eru'pTIVE. adj. [eruptus, Lat.] Burſt- 
ing forth, 

'Tis liſtening fear, and dumb amazement all, 

When to the ſtartled eye the ſudden glance 
Appears far ſouth eruptive through the cloud. 

Thomſon. 

Ery'NGo. . / [eryngion.] A plant; 
ſeaholly. 

ER VSI EL As. n. f. [izvoininda;,] A diſ- 
order that is generated by a hot ſerum 
in the blood, and affects the ſuperficies 
of the ſkin with a ſhining pale red, and 
citron colour, without pulſation or cir- 
cumſcribed tumour, ſpeading from one 
place to another. Wiſeman. 

ESCALADE. n. ſ. [French.] The act 


of ſcaling the walls of a fortification. 
In Geneva one meets with the ladders, petard, 
and other utenſils, Which were made uſe of in 
in their famous eſcalade. Addiſon. 
EsCA'LOP, u. / 


1. A ſhellfiſh, whoſe ſhell is regularly in- 
dented. 

The ſhells of thoſe cockles, eſcalops, and peri- 
winkles, which have greater gravity, were en- 
cloſed in ſtone, NMocdeuardl. 

2. An inequality of margin; indenture. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into jag: 

and eſcalops, curiouſly indeated round the edges. 
X Ray. 


lar motion of a horſe. 
He with a graceful pride, 
While his rider every hand ſurvey'd, 
Sprung Jooſe, and flew into an eſcapade; 
Not moving forward, yet with every bound 
Preſſing, and ſeeming ſtill to quit his ground. 
Dryden, 


To ESCA'PE. v. 4. fag wok French. ] 
1. To obtain exemption from ; to obtain 
ſecurity from; to fly; to avoid. 

Since we cannot eſcape the purſuit of paſſions, 
and perplexity of thoughts, there is no way left 
but to endeavour all we can either to ſubdue or 
divert them. . Temple. 

Had David died ſooner, how much trouble 
had he eſcaped, which by living he endured in 
the rebellion of his ſon ? Wake, 

2. To paſs unobſerved by one. 

Men are blinded with ignorance and errour : 
many things may eſcape them, in many they 
may be deceived. Hooker, 

'Tis ill the ſame, although their airy ſhape 


| All but a quick poetick fight eſcape, Denham, 


ESCAPA'DE. n. J. [French.] Irregu- 


| 


To EsCa'rs. v. n. To fly; to get out 


| 


* 


| 


l 


| 


| 


Esca'yg. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Flight; the act of getting out of 


2. Excurſion ; fally. 


3. [In law.] Violent or privy 


4+ — * ſubterfuge; evaſion. 


5. Sally; flight; irregularity. 
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The reader finds out thoſe beauties of pro- 
jety in thought and writing, which eſcaped him 
in the tumult and hurry of repreſenting. Dryd. 


of danger; to avoid puniſhment or 
harm. 
Benhadad, the king of Syria, eſcaped on horſe. 
Chronicles, 
They eſpaped all ſafe to land. As, 
Eſcape for thy life; look not behind thee, 
neither ſtay thou in all the plain: eſcape to the 
mountain, left thou be conſumed. Geneſis. 
Whoſo pleaſeth God ſhall eſcape from her, 
but the ſinner ſhall be taken by her. Eccl. 
He might put ona hat, a mutHer, and a kerchiet, 
and ſo eſcape, Shaſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
To convince us that there was no way to eſcape 
by climbing up to the mountains, he aſſures us 
that the higheſt were all covered, M] DA. 
Laws are not executed, men of virtue are diſ- 
graced, and murderers eſcape, MWatts' Logict. 


danger, 
I would haſten my eſcape from the windy 
ſtorm and tempeſt. Pſalms, 
He enjoyed neither his eſcape nor his honour 
long; for he was hewn in pieces. Hayward. 
Men of virtue have had extraordinary eſcapes 
out of ſuch dargers as have encloſed them, and 
which have ſeemed inevitable, Addiſon, 


We made an eſcape, not ſo much to ſeek our 
own, 


As to be inſtruments of your ſafety. Denham. 
evaſion 
out of ſome lawful reſtraint. For ex- 
ample, if the ſheriff, upon a capias di- 
rected unto him, takes a perſon, and 
endeavours to carry him to gaol, and 
he in the way, either by violence or by 
flight, breaks from him, this is called 
an eſca Cowell. 


St. Paul himſelf did not deſpiſe to remember 
whatſoever he found agreeable to the word of 
God among the heathen, that he might take 
from them all eſcape by way of ignorance. 


Thouſand *ſcapes of wit, 
Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 
And rack thee in their fancies, Shakſp:zare, 
Looſe *ſcapes of love. | ilton, 


6. Overſight ; miſtake. 


In tranſcribing there would be leſs care taken, 
as the language was leſs underſtood, and fo the 
eſcapes leſs ſubject to obſervation. Brerewood, 


ESCA'RGATOIRE. n. J. [French.] A 


nurſery of ſnails. 

At the Capuchins I ſaw eſcargatoires, which F 
took the more notice of, becauſe I do not re- 
member to have met with any thing of the ſame 
kind in other countries. It is a ſquare place 
boarded in, ard filled with a vaſt quantity of 
large ſnails, that are eſteemed excellent foud, 
when they are well dreſſed, Addiſon, 


ESCHALO'T: n. f.[French.] Pronounced 
ſhallot. 


Eſchalits are now from France become an 
Engliſh plant, managed aſter the ſame manner 
as garlick; only they are to be ſet earlier, and 
taken up as ſoon as the leaves begin to wither, 
left the winter kills them, Mertimer's Huſtandyy, 


ESCHAR. n. /. Ci a.] A hard cruſt 


or ſcar made by hot applications. 
When iſſues are made, or bones expoſed, the 
eſchar ſhould be cut out immediately, Sharp, 


EscuAROTIck. adj. [from eſchar,] Cauſe 


tick; having the power to ſear or burn 
the fleſh, 
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ESC 


Fscna'ROTICK. n. /. A cauſtick applica» 


tion, 

An eſchar was made by the catharetick, 
which we thruft off, and continued the uſe of 
eſchar»ticks, Wiſeman's Surgery. 

Eſcharoticks applied of aſh-aſhes, or bliſtering 
plaſter. Fleyer. 


ESC HEAT. n. /. [from the French 
eſcheoir.] Any lands, or other profits, 
that fall to a lord within his manor by 
forfeiture, or the death of his tenant, 
dying without heir general or eſpecial. 


x is alſo uſed ſometimes for the | 
a 


ce in which the king, or other 
— has eſcheats of his tenants. Third- 
ly, e/cheat is uſed for a writ, which lies 
where the tenant, having eſtate of fee- 
ſimple in any lands or tenements holden 
of a ſuperiour lord, dies ſeiſed without 


heir general or eſpecial. Cowell. 
If the king's ordinary courts of juſtice do not 
protect the people, if he have no certain revenue 
or eſcheats, I cannot ſay that ſuch a country is 
conquered, Davies on Ireland. 
To Escxt'aT. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To fall to the lord of the manor by for- 


feiture, or for want of heirs. 


In the laſt general wars there, I knew many 


good frecholders executed by martial law, whoſe 
lands were thereby ſaved to their heirs, which 
ſhould have otherwiſe eſcheated to her majeſty, 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
He would forbear to alienate any of the for- 
ſeited e/-neated lands in Ireland, which ſhould 
accrue to the crown by reaſon of this rebellion. 
Clarendon. 
Escnea'ToOR. . ,. [from eſcheat.] An 
officer that obſerves the eſcheats of the 
king in the county whereof he is 
eſcheator, and certifies them into the 


exchequer. Covell. 
At a Bitholomew fair at London, an % 
cheatry of tne city arreſted a cluthier, and ſeized 
his guo''s, Cam ien Remains, 
To Escuk'w. v. a. [eſcheoir, old Fr.] 
To fly; to avoid; to ſhun; to decline. 


A word almoſt obſolete. 

She was like a young fawn, who, coming in 
the wind of the hunters, doth not know whe- 
ther it be a thing or no to be e ed. 

Sidney. 
$o let us, which this change of weather view, 
Change eke our minds, and former lives amend; 

The old year's fins forepaſt let us eſchero, 

And fly the faults with which we did offend. 
Spenſer. 

He who obeys, deſtruction ſhall «ſchew 

A wiſe man knows boti when and what to do. 
Sandys. 

Of virtue and vice, men are univerſally to 

practiſe the one, and efchew the other. 
Atterbury, 


Es co'R TT. n. [e/cort, French. ] Con- 
voy; guard from place to place. 
Zo Esco nr. v. a. [eſcorter, French. ] To 


convoy; to guard from place to place. 


ESCO T. 3. f. [French.] A tax paid 
in boroughs and corporations toward the 
ſupport of the community, which is 
called ſcot and lot. 

To B:co'r. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


y a man's reckoning ; to ſupport, 
What, are they children? Who maintains 
them? How are they efceted? Shakſpeare. 


Esco'ur. 2. /. [eſcouter, French.] Liſ- 


teners or ſpies ; perſons ſeat for intelli- 


gence. Now ſcout. 
They were well entrenched, having good 
eſcout abroad, and ſure watch withia Hayward. 
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 ESCRITOIR. . , [French.) A box 


with all the implements neceſſary for 
writing. Pronounced /critore. 

Escu'aGE. n. /. [from een, French, a 
ſhield. ] 


Eſcuage, that is, ſervice of the ſhield, is 
either uncertain or certain. Eſcuage uncertain is 
likewiſe twofold : firſt, where the tenant by his 
tenure is bound to follow his lord, going in per- 
ſon to the king's wars ſo many days. The days 
of ſuch ſervice ſeem to have been rated by the 
quantity of the land ſo holden: as, if it extend to a 
whole knight's fee, then the tenant was bound 
thus to follow his lord forty days. A knight's 
fee was ſo much land as, in thoſe days, was 
accounted a ſufficient living for a knight; and 
that was fix hundred and eighty acres as ſome 
think, or eight hundred as others, or 15/. per 
annum. Sir Thomas Smith faith, that cenſus 
equefiris is 40l. revenue in free lands. If the land 
extend but to half a knight's fee, then the tenant 
is bound to follow his lord but twenty days. 
The other kind of this eſcuage uncertain is called 
Caſtleward, where the tenant is bound to defend 
a caſtle, Eſcuage certain is where the tenant is 
ſet at a certain ſum of money to be paid in lieu 
of ſuch uncertain ſervices, Covell, 

E'scuLENT. adj. [eſculentus, Latin. ] 
Good for food ; eatable. 

I knew a man that would faſt five days; but 
the ſame man uſed to have continually a great 
whiſp of herbs that he ſmelled on, and ſome 
eſculent herbs of ſtrong ſcent, as garlick. Baron, 

E'scuLEeNnT. . /. Something fit for food. 

This cutting off the leaves in plant*, where the 
roet is the eſculent, as radiſh and parſnips, it will 
make the root the greater, and ſo it will do to the 
heads of onions ; and where the fruit is the eſcu- 
lent, by ſtrengthening the root, it will make the 
fruit alſo the greater, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 


Escu“rengox. . . [A French word, 


from the Latin ſcutum, leather; and 


hence cometh our Engliſh word buck- 
ler, lene in the old Saxon ſignifying 
leather, and buck or bock a buck or 
ſtag ; of whoſe ſkins, quilted cloſe to- 
gether with horn or hard wood, the 
ancient Britons made their fhields, 
Peacham.] The ſhield of the family; 
the picture of the enſigns armorial. 
There be now, for martial encouragement, 
ſome degrees and orders of chivalry, and ſome 
remembrance perhaps upon the eſcutcheon. Bacon. 
We will paſs over the eſeutcheons of the tribes 
of Israel, as they are uſually deſcribed in the 
maps of Canaan. Brown, 


EsPA'LIER. u. ſ. Trees planted and cut 


ſo as to join, 

Plant your faireſt tulips in places of ſhelter, 
and under eſpa/ters. Evelyn's Kalendar. 
- Behold Willario's ten years toil complete, 
His arbours du ken, his eſpaliers meet, Pape. 


EspAACET. n. / [medica, or trifolium, 
Latin.] A kind of ſainfoin. Mortimer. 
ESPECIAL. adj. [. fpecialis, Latin. ] 
Principal; chief. 
They had th” eſpecial engines been, to rear 
His fortunes up. Daniel's Civil War. 


EsPECIALLx. adv. [ from eſpecial.) Prin- 
cipally ; chiefly ; eee z in an 
uncommon degree above any other. 

I ſomewhat marvel, that they eſpecially ſhould 
think it abſurd to oppoſe church government, a 
plain matter of action, unto matter of faith, who 
know that themſelves divide the goſpel into doe- 
trine and diſcipline. Hooker. 

Would you proceed e/pecia/ly againſt Caius 
Marcius? Shatſpeare. 

This delight clüldren take in doing of miſchief, 
but more eſpecially the pleaſure they take to put 


* 


ESP 
any thing to pain that Is capable of it, I cannot 
perſuade myſelf to be any other than a foreign and 
introduced diſpoſition, Locke, 
Providence hath planted in all men a natural 
deſire and curiofity of knowing things to come 
and ſuch things eſpecially as concern our particular 


happineſs, or the general fate of mankind. | 
Burnet, 


ESPERANCE, n, /. [ French.] Hope. 
Not uſed. 
To be worſt, 


The loweſt, moſt de jected things of fortune, 
Stands ſtill in eſperance, lives not in fear. Shak/pi. 
Yet there is a credence in my heart, 
An eſperance ſo obſtinately ſtrong, 
That duth invert th” atteſt of eyes and ears. 
Shakſpears_ 


ESPPAL. n. . [French, from eſpier.} 
A ſpy; a ſcout; one ſent to bring 
intelligence. Not uſed. 

_ Thoſe four garriſons, iſſuing forth at ſuch con- 
venient times as they ſhall have intelligence, or 
eſpial upon the enemy, will drive him trom one 
{ide to another, Spenſer on Ireland; 

As he march'd along, 
By your eſpials were diſcovered 
Two mightier troops. Shalſpeare, 
F Splali have inform'd me, 
The Evgliſh in the ſuburbs cloſe entrench'd, 
Went through-a ſecret grate. Shakſpeare, 
She had ſome ſecret eſpie/s to look abroad for 
graceful youths, to make Plantagenets. Bacon. 


ESPTL ANA DE. n. /. [French.] In 
fortification, the ſame with the glacis 
of the counterſcarp originally; but now 
it is taken for tlie empty ſpace between 
the glacis of a citadel and the firſt houſes 
of town. Harris. 


Esrolus al. adj. Uſed in the act of eſpouſ- 
ing or betrothing. 
The ambaſſador put his leg, ſtript naked to the 
knee, between the eſponſa / ſheets; that the cere- 
mony might amount to a conſummation. Bacon, 


Eseo/usaLs. n. /. without a ſingular. 
[ /ponſalia, Latin; eſpout, French.) 

The act of contracting or affiancing a 
man and woman to each other; the act 
or ceremony of betrothing. 


To ESPO USE. v. 4. [eſpouſer, French.) 
1. To contract or betroth to another: 


with to. 
Deliver me my wife Michal, which I eſpouſed 
to me. | 2 Samuel, 


2. Or with. 
He had received him as a ſuppliant, protected 
him-as a perſon fled for refuge, and eſpouſed him 
cvith his kinſwoman. Bacen, 


3. To marry; to wed, 

Lavinia will I make my empereſs, 
And in the ſacred Pantheon her eſpouſe. Shakſp, 
With flowers, garlands, and ſweet ſmelling 

| 12 firſt h bed 

Eſpouſed Eve deck'd firſt her nuptial bed. 
po | Milte's Paradiſe Loft, 
They ſoon eſpeus'd; for they with eaſe were 

join'd, 

Whe Maes before contracted in the mind, Dryd, 

If her fire approves, 
Let him eſ-oſe her to the peer ſhe loves, 


4. To adopt ; to take to himſelf, 
In gratitude unto the duke of Bretagne, for his 
former favours, he eſpouſed that quarrel, and de- 
clared himſelf in aid of the duke. Bacon, 


5. To maintain ; to defend. 

Their gods did not only intereſt themſelves in 

the event of wars, but alſo eſpuſ-d the ſeveral 

arties in a viſible corporeal deſcent. Dryden. 
The city, army, court, efpo:ſe my cauſe. 

5 Dryden's Spaniſi Fryar. 


Pope, 


Men eſpouſe the well-endowed. opinions in 
faſhion, and then ſeek arguments either to make | 


good their beauty, or varnith over their —_— 
| ebe 

The righteouſneſs of the beſt cauſe may be over» 
balanced by tlie iniquities of thoſe that eſpovſe it. 

Smalridge 

The cauſe of religion and goodneſs, which is the 

cauſe of God, is ours by deiceni, and we are dou- 

| bly bound to ſponſe it Aiterbury 

To Es8ev'. v. a [ ier, French. 
1. To ſee things at a diſtance. 

Few tlere are of ſo weak capacity but pubfick 
evils they eaſily eſpy; fewer ſo patient as not t 
complain, when the grievous \inconvenienc!.: 
thereof work ſenſible ſmart. Hooker 

2. To diſcover a thing intended to be 
hid. 

He who before he was eſpied was afraid, aft-1 
being perceived was aſhamed, now being haid 
rubbed upon, left both tear and ſhame, and was 
moved to anger, Stdney. 

3. To ſee unexpectedly. 

As one of them opened his ſack, he eſp/e4 his 

money Cen 
4. To diſcover as a ſpy. 

Moſes ſent me to eſpy out the land, and 1 

brought him word again. Tofhua 
To Esyy', v. n, To watch; to look 


about. - | 
Stand by the way and ey; aſk him that fleet! 
what is done ? eremiah 


Esa“ E. n. /. [:ſcuer, French. ] Sc. 
SQUIRE. 

1. The armour-bearer or attendant on a 

knight. ; on 

2. A title of dignity, next in degree be- 

low a knight, 

Thoſe to whom this title is now of right due, 
ate all the younger ſons of noblemen, and then 
heirs male for ever; the four efquires of the king's 
body; the eldeſt ſons of all baconets ; ſo alſo of 
all knights af the Bath, and knights batchelors, 
and their heirs male in the right line ; thoſe that 
ſerve the king in any worlhipful calling, as the 
ſerjeant chirurgeon, ſerjeant of the ewry, maſter 
cook, &c. ſuch as are created eſquires by the king 
with a collar of S8, of filver, as the heralds and 
ſerjeants at arms. The chief of ſome ancient fa- 
milics are likewiſe eſquires by preſcription ; thoſe 
that bear any ſuperior office in the common- 
wealth, as high ſheriff of any county, who re- 
tains the title of eſquire during his life, in reſpect 
of the great truſt he has had of the e comitatus, 
He who is a juſtice of the peace has it during 
the time he is in commiſſion, and no longer. Ut- 
ter barriſters, in the acts of parliament for poll- 
money, were ranked among efquires. Blouut. 

What, are our Englith dead? 
Sir Richard Ketley, Davy Gam eſquire. 
; Shakſpeare's Henry v. 

To ES3A'Y. v. a. [cher, French. ] 

1. To attempt; to try; to endeavour, 

While I this unexampled taſk u, 

Paſs awful gulfs, and beat my painful way, 
Celeſtial dove, divine aſſiſtance bring. Blackmore. 

No conqueſt ſhe, but o'er herſelf delir'd; 

No arts ay d, but not to be admir'd. Pope. 

2. To make experiment of. 

3. To try the value and purity of metals. 
- The ſtandard in our mint being now ſettled, 
the rules and methods of e//aying ſuited to it 
ſhould remain unvariable, Locke. 


Ees av. n. /. [from the verb. The ac- 
cent 1s 00 on cither ſyllable. ] 


1. Attempt; endeavour. 
Fruitleſs our hopes, though pious our ys; 


Yours to preſerve a friend, and mine to praiſe. 
Smith. 


2. A looſe ſally of the mind ; an irregular 
indigeſted piece; not a regular and 
orderly compoſition, 


| 
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; My efays, of all my other works, have been | 


moſt current. Bacon. 
Yet modeſtly he does his work ſurvey. 
And calls his finith'd poem an ay. 
Poem to Roſcommon. 
3. A trial; an experiment. 
This treatiſe prides itſelf in no higher a title 
than that of an ef/ay, or imperfe& attempt at a 


ſubject. Glanville, 
He wrote this but as an eſſay, or taſte of my 
virtue. Shakſpeare. 


Repetitions wear us into a liking of what poſ- 
ſibly, in the fir Mu, diſpleaſed us. Locke. 
4. Firſt taſte of any thing; firſt experi- 
ment. 
Tranſlating the firſt of Homer's Iliads, I in- 
tended as an guy to the Whole work. Dryden. 


E SSENCE. n. /. [eſſentia, Latin.] 

1. Eſſence is but the very nature of any 
being, whether it be actually exiſting 
or no: a roſe in winter has an eſſence ; 


in ſummer it has exiſtence alſo. Watts. 
One tniaks the ſoul 18 air; another, fire; 

Another, blood diffus'd about the heart; 
Another ſaith, the clements conſpire, 

And to her uc each doth give a part. Dates. 


I could wich the nature of a tpirit were more | 


unknown to me than it is, that I might believ: 
it» exiſtence, without meddling at all with its 
eſſence. More's 1\ivine Dialogues. 

He wrote the nature of things upon their 
names: he could view eſſences in themſelves, an 
[cad forms without the comment of their reſpec- 
tive properties. | South. 

2, Formal exiitence; that which makes 
any thing to be what it is. 

The viſible church of Jeſus is one in outward 
profeſſion of thoſe things, which ſupernaturally 
appertain to the very ende of chriſtianity, and 
are neceſſarily required in every particular chriſ- 
tian man, Heoker, 

3. Exiſtence; the quality of being. 

In ſuch cogitations have I ſtood, with ſuch a 
darkneſs and heavineſs of mind, that I might 
have been perſuaded to have reſigned my very 
eſſence, Sidney. 

4. Being; exiftent perſon. 

As far as gods, and heav'nly MHucet 

Can periſh. Milton's Paradiſe Left 
5. Species of exiſtent being. 

Here be four of you, as differing as the four 
elements; and yet you are friends; as for Eupolis, 
becauſe he is temperate, and without paſſion, he 
may be the fifth eſſence. Hacon, 

6. Conſtituent ſubſtance. 
| For ſpirits when they pleaſe, 
Can either ſex afſime, or both; ſo ſoft 
And uncompounded is their n pure; 
Not ty'd or manacled with joint or limb. 
Milton. 


7. The canſe of exiſtence, This ſenſe is 


not proper. 
She is my Hence; and ] leave to be, 
If I be not by her fair influence 
Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
Shakſpeare. 
8. [In medicine.] The chief properties 
or virtues of any ſimple, or compolition 
collected in a narrow compals. 
g. Perfume; odour ; ſcent. 
Our humble province is to 'tend the fair; 
To ſave the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let th' impriſon'd -//ences exhale, Pope. 
To E'SSENCE. v. a. [from effence.]. To 
perfume ; to ſceut. 
The huſband rails, from morning to night, at 
eſſenced tops and tawdry courtiers. + Addiſon. 


ESSE'N CIAL. adj. [ effentialts, Latin. ] 
1. Neceſſary to the conſtitution or exiſt- 
ence of any thing. 


EST | 


not an eſſential part of our religion, ſhould not 
be raſhly altered, as the very ſubſtance of our 
religion will be interefled in it. Bacon, 

From that original of doing good, that is en- 
tial to the infinite being of our Creator, we have 
an excellent copy tranſcribed. Spratt, 

This power cannot be jnnate and eſſential to 
matter; and if it be not eſſential, it is conſequently 
moſt manifeſt it could never ſupervene to it, un- 
leſs impreſſed and infuſed into it by an immate- 
rial and divine pes Beniley, 

A grext miniſter puts you a caſe, and aſks your 
opinion; but conceals an efſent/al circumſtance, 
upon which the whole weight of the matter turns, 

Swift, 

And if each ſyſtem in gradation roll, 

Alike eſſer.tial to th' amazing whole, 

The leaſt confuſion but in one, not all 

That ſyſtem only, but the whole muſt fall, Pope, 
2. — in the higheſt degree; prin- 

cipal. 

Judgment's more eſſential to a general 
T han courage. Denham's S»phy,; 

3. Pure; highly rectified; ſubtilely ela- 
borated; extracted ſo as to contain all 
the virtues of its elemental parts con- 
tracted into a narrow compals. 

The juice of the ſeed is an eſſential oil or balm, 
deſigned by nature to preſerve the ſeed from cor- 
ruption. Arbuthnot, 

EssENTIAL. n. /. 

1. Exiſtence; being. 

His utmoſt ire to the height enrag'd, 

Wili either quite conſume us, or reduce 
To nothing this effential. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 

2, Nature; firſt or conſtituent principles. 

The plague of fin has even altered his nature, 
and eaten into his very eſſentials South, 

3. The chief point; that which is in any 
reſpect of great importance, 


ESSE'NTIALLY. adv. [ efentialiter, Lat.] 
By the conſtitution of nature; reality; 
according to the true ſtate of things. 

He that loves himſelf, 
Hath not efjentially, but by circumftance, 
The name of valour. Shakſpeare's Henry vr. 


Body and ſpirit are eſſentially divided, though 
not locally diſtant. Glanville, 


All fin eſſentially is, and muſt be mortal. 
- Seuth, 
Knowledge is that which, next to virtue, truly 
and effentially raiſes one man above another. 
| Addiſon's Guardian, 
Es80'iNg. n. /. [of the French gſoniè, or 
exnonnie. | | 
1. He that has his preſence forborn or 
excuſed upon any juſt cauſe : as ſickneſs, 
2. Allegement of an excuſe for him that. 
is ſummoned, or ſought for, to. appear 
and anſwer to an action real; or to 
perform ſuit to a court-baron, upon juſt 
cauſe of abſence. Covell. 
3. Exciſe; exemption. 
From every work he challenged in, 
For contempl.tion ſake z yet otherwiſe 
His life he ed in lawleſs riotife, Fury Queen, 
To EST 'LISH. v. a. [ etablir, Fr.] 
1. To ſettle firmly; to fix unalterably. 
He may abliſi thet to- day for a people unto 
himſelt. Deuteranamy. 
Iwill abli my covenant with him for an 
everlaſting covenant. Geneſis, 
The Normans never obtained this kingdom by 
ſuch a right of conqueſt, as did or might alter 
the cfab/ihed laws ot the kingdom Hale, 
2. To ſettle in any privilege or poſſeſſion ; 
to confirm. 
Soon after the rehellion broke out, the nreſby< 
terian ſect was uu in all its forms by an 


| ordinance of the lords and commons, Swift, 


The difcipline of our church, although it be 


... 
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3. To make firm; to ratify. 

Every vow, and every binding oath to afflict 
the ſoul, her huſband may efabli it, or her huſ- 
band may make it void, Numbers. 

4. To fix or ſettle in an opinion. 
So were the churches Habliſied in the * 
As, 
5. To form or model. 

He appointed in what manner his family ſhould 

be + alli Clarendon. 
6. To found; to build firmly ; to fix im- 
moveably. A ſenſe not in uſe. 

For he hath founded it upon the ſeas, and e/- 
tabliſted it upon the floods. P/alms. 
7. To make a ſettlement of any inherit- 

ance, A ſenſe not in uſe. 

We will eab/;4 our eſtate upon 
Our eldeſt Malcolm, whom we name hereafter 
The prince of Cumberland. Shakſpeare's Mach, 


STA'BLISHER, . . [from eftabliſh.] 
He who aims 1 


I reverence the holy fathers as divine rh 
of faith. . Digby. 


ESTABLISHMENT, . 6 [from eftabliſh ; 
etabliſement, French. 


1. Settlement; fixed ſtate. | 

All happy peace, and goodly government, 

Is ſettled there in ſure Habliſiment. F. Queen. 
2. Confirmation of ſomething already done; 
ratification. | 

He had not the a& penned by way of recog- 
nition of right ; as, on the other fide, he avoided 
to have it by new law ; but choſe rather a kind of 
middle way, by way of eHabliſi ment. Bacon. 

3. Scttled regulation ; form ; model of a 
vernment or family. 

Now come into that general reformation, and 
bring in that efablifment by which all men 
ſhould be contained in duty, : . 

Foundation; fundamental principle; 
ſettled law. 

The ſacred order to which you belong, and 
even the «//ab/i/ament on which it ſubſiſts, have 
often been ſtruck at; but in vain. Atterbury. 
. Allowance ; income; ſalary. 

His excellency, who had the ſole diſpoſal of the 
emperor's revenue, might gradually lefſen your 
eftabliſhment. S$qwift, 

6. Settled or final reſt. 

Whilſt we ſet up our hopes and efablifhment 
here, we do not ſeriouſly conſider that God has 
provided another and better place for us. Mate. 


EsTa'TE. u. /. [eflat, French.] 
1. The Le — the buſineſs of 
the government ; the publick. In this 


ſenſe it is now commonly written late. 
Many times the things adduced to judgment 
may be meum & tuum, when the reaſon and con- 
ſequence thereof may reach to point of Hate: J 
call matters of effate not only the parts of ſovereign- 
ty, but whatſoever introduceth any great alteration, 
or dangerous precedent, or concerneth manifeſtly 
any great portion of people. Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. Condition of life, with regard to proſ- 


rity or adverſity. 

* Thanks to Liddy chance, 

She caſt us headlong from our high effare, Dryd. 
3. Condition ; circumſtarices in general. 
Truth and certainty are not at all ſecured by in- 

nate principles; but men are in the ſame uncer- 

tain, floating Hate with as without them. Locke. 
4. Fortune; poſſeſſion: generally meant 
of poſſeſſions in land, or realities. 
She accuſed us to the King, as though we went 
about to overthrow him in his own ate. Sidney. 
Go, miſer! go; for lucre ſell thy ſoul; 

Truck wares for wares, and trudge from pole to 

le 

That E. may ſay, when thou art dead and gone, 

See what a vaſt eſtate he left his ſon! Dryden. 


J. Rank; quality. 


EST 


Who hath not heard of the greatneſs of your | 
eflate? Who ſeeth not that your * is much 
excelled with that ſweet uniting of all r 
ö | Sidney, 
6. A perſon of high rank. Diſuſed. 

She is a dutcheſs, a great Hate. Latimer. 

Herod, on his bifth-day, made a ſupper to his 

lords, high captains, and chief Hates of Galilee. 

Mark. 

To ESTATE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 

ſettle as a fortune. 

Why hath thy queen 

Summon'd me hither ? 

—A contract of true love to celebrate, 

And ſome donation freely to eftate 7 

On the bleſt lovers, Shakſpeare”s Tempeſt. 
To ESTE'EM. v. a. [#ftimer, French; 

eftimo, Latin.] 
1. To ſet a value whether high or low 

upon any thing, | 

The worth of all men by their end 2fteem, 

And then due praiſe, or due reproach them yield. 
Spenſer, 

A knowledge in the works of nature they 
honour, and effeem highly profound wiſdom ; 
bowbeit this wiſdom ſaveth not. Hooker. 

I preferred her before ſceptres and thrones, and 
efleemed riches nothing in compariſon of her. 

Wiſdom, 
2. To compare; to eſtimate by propor- 
tion. 

Beſides, thoſe fingle forms ſhe doth efteem, 
And in her balance doth their values try. Davies. 

3. To prize; to rate high; to regard 
with reverence. 

Who would not be loved more, though he were 
efteemed leſs? Dryden. 

4. To hold in opinion; to think; to ima- 
gine. 

One man efteemetkh one day above another; 
another efteemeth every day alike. Romans, 

To EsTE'EM. v. 2. To conſider as to 
value : with of. 

Many would little efeem of their own lives, yet 
for remorſe of their wives and children, would be 
withheld from that heinous crime, Spenſer, 

EsTE'eM. n. . [from the verb.] High 
value; reverential regard. 
Who can ſee, 

Without efteem for virtuous poverty, 

Severe Fabritius, or can ceaſe t' admire 

The ploughman conſul in his coarſe attire ? 

Dryden's AEneid. 

Both thoſe poets lived in much efteem with good 
and holy men in orders. DPryden's Fables, Preface, 

I am not uncaſy that many, whom [I never had 
any efteem for, are likely to enjoy this world 
after me, | Pope. 


EsTE'EMER. n. /. [from efteem.] One 
that highly values ; one that ſets a high 
rate upon any thing. 

This might inſtruct the proudeſt effeemer of his 


own parts, how uſeful it is to talk and conſult 
with others. Locke. 


E'STIMABLE. adj. [ French.] 
1. Valuable ; worth a large price. 
A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a man, 
Is not ſo eftimable or profitable 
As fleſh, of muttons, beefs, or goats. Shakſp. 


2. Worthy of eſteem; worthy of ſome 
degree of honour and reſpect. 
A lady ſaid of her two companions, that one 
was more amiable, the other more effimable. 
You loſt one who gave hopes of being, in time, 
every thing that was eſimable and good Temple, 
E'sTIMABLENESS. . /. [from eflimable.] 
The quality of deſerving regard. 
To E'STIMATE. v. a. [ ſtimo, Latin. ] 
1. To rate; to adjuſt the value of; to 
judge of any thing by its proportion to 
\ ſomething elle. 


* 
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| When a man ſhall ſanctify his houſe to the 
Lord, then the prieſt ſhall efimate it whether it be 
good or bad: as the prieſt ſhall efimate it, ſo ſhall 
it ſtand. Niticus, 

It is by the weight of filver, and not the name 

of the piece, that men efimate commodities and 
exchange them. | Locke, 
2. To calculate; to compute. 
E'sTIMATE. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Computation; calculation, | 
Upon a moderate effimate and calculation of the 
quantity of water now actually contained in the 
| abyſs, I found that this alone was full enough to 
cover the whole globe to the height aſſigned by 
Moſes, Woodward, 
2. Value, 
I'd love 
My country's good, with a reſpe& more tender, 
More holy and profound than mine own life, 
My dear wife's mate, her womb's increaſe, 
The treaſure of my loins. Shakjprare. 
3. Valuation; aſſignment of proportional 
value; comparative judgment. 

The only way to come to a true effimate upon 
the odds betwixt a publick and a private life, is 
to try both. L* Eftrange, 

Outward actions can never give a juſt ome 
of us, fince there are many perfections of a man 
which are not capable of appearing in actions. 

Addiſon's Spect᷑ater. 
/ _ eſtimate. 
adjuſting proportional 


ESTIMA'TION. n. 
1. The act of 
value. 

If a man ſhould ſanctiſy unto the Lord ſome 
part of a field, the efimation ſhall be according to 
the ſeed. Leviticus, 

2. Calculation; computation. 
3. Opinion; judgment. 
In our own effimation we account ſuch particu- 


lars more worthy than thoſe that are already tried 
and known, Bacon, 


4. Eſteem ; regard; honour. 

Crimes there were laid to his charge many, the 
leaſt whereof being juſt, had bereaved him of 
eſtimation and credit with men. Hooker, 

Of your brace of unprizable efimations, the one 
is but frail, and the other caſual. Shakſpeares 

I know the gentleman 
To be of worth and worthy efimation, 
And not without deſert ſo well reputed. Skakſp, 


I ſhall have effimation among the multitude, 
and honour with the elders. Wiſdom, 


A plain reaſon of the publick honours due to the 
magiſtrate is, that he may be in due ſimutien and 
reverence. Altterbury, 

E'STINATIVE. adj. [from gſlimate.] Hav- 
ing the power of comparing and adjuſt. 
| ing the preference. 

e find in animals an eftimative or judicial 
faculty, an appetition or averſation, and loco- mo- 
tive faculty anſwering the will, Hale. 

The error is not in the eye, but in the efimative 
faculty, which miſtakingly concludes that colour 
to belong to the wall, which indeed belongs to the 
object. | Boyle. 

EsT1MA'TOR. #. /. [from eflimate.] A 
ſettler of rates; a computiſt. 

EsTIvAL. adj. [eflivus, Latin.) 

1. Pertaining to the ſummer. 

2, Continuing for the ſummer. 

EsTiva'TIiON. 2. / [eftivatio, Latin.] 
The act of paſſing the ſummer. 

A grotto is a place of ſhade, or a ag 
acon's Eſſays, 

EsTo'PEL. n. /. [law term.] Such an 
act as bars any legal proceſs. 

EsTo'VERs. n. /. [law term.] Neceſſa- 
ries allowed by law. 

Es TRADE. n. / [ French; fratum, 
Latin.] An even or level ſpace. 


| | Did. 


EST 

To ESTRA'NGE. v. a. [eftranger, Fr.] 

1. To keep at a diſtance; to withdraw. 
Had we not only cut off their corruptions, but 
alſo «franged ourſelves from them in things indif- 
ferent, who ſeeth not how greatly prejudicial this 
might have been to ſo good a cauſe ? Hooker, 
They know it is our cuſtom of ſimple reading, 
not for converſion of infidels ef/rnged from the 
houſe of God, but for init: uction of men baptized, 
bred, and brought up in tae boſom of the church. 
Hooker, 

See, ſhe weeps; 
Thinks me unkind, or falſe, and knows not why 
I thus efrange my perſon from her bed Dryden. 
2. To alienate; to divert from its original 
uſe or poſſeſſor. 


They have eſtranged this place, and have burnt 

incenſe in it to other gods. Feremiah, 
3. To alienate from affection; to turn 

from kindneſs to malevolence or in differ- 
ence, . 

How comes it now, my huſband, oh, how 

comes it, 

That thou art thus effranged from thyſelf ? 
Thyſelf 1 call it, being ſtrange to me. Shakſp. 

Adam, eftrang'd in look, and alter'd ſtyle, 
Speech intermitted, thus to Eve renew'd. Milton, 

I came to grieve a father's heart efrang'd ; 
But little thought to find a miſtreſs chang d. 


Dryden. 
I do not know, to this hour, what it is that has 
eſtranged him from me. Pope. 


4. To withdraw or withhold. 
We mult effrange our belief from every thing 
which is not clearly and diſtinctly evidenced. 
; WGlanville's Srepfis. 
EsTRANGE'MENT. n. J. [from eftrange.] 
Alienation; diſtance ; removal; volun- 
tary abſtraction, 


Defires, by a long eftrangement from better 
things, come at length perfectly to loath, and fly 
off from them. South. 


ESTRAPADE. n. ſ. [French.] The 
defence of a horſe that will not obey, 
who to get rid of his rider, riſes mightily 
before; and while his forehand is yet in 
the air, yerks furiouſly with his hind 
legs. Farrier's Did. 

EsTRE ATE. n. . [extraftum, Latin. ] 
The true copy of an original writing: 

for example, of amerciaments or penal- 
ties, ſet down in the rolls of a court, to 
be levied by the bailiff, or other officer, 
of every man for his offence. A law 
term. Covell, 

EsTRE'PEMENT, n.- / [of the French 
word eſtrepier.] Spoil made by the te- 
nant for term of life upon any lands or 
woods, to the prejudice of him in the 
reverſion, Cowell. 


E'sTRICH. n. /. [commonly written / 


trich ; flruthiocamelus.) The largeſt of 


birds. 
To be furious, 

Is to be frighted out of fear; and, in that mood, 
The dove will peck the ridge. Shakſpeare. 
The peacock, not at thy command, aſſumes 

His glorious train; nor rich her rare plumes, 
| Sandys. 


E'sTUAaNCE. . . Heat; warmth. A 
word rarely found. 

Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, and made no 
more thereof than Seneca commendeth and was 
allowable in Cato; that is, a ſober incaleſcence, 
and regulated eftzance from wine. Brown. 


1 


| E'sTuany. a. J. [#ftuarium, Lat.] An 
arm of the ſea; the mouth of a lake 
2 8 in which the tide reciprocates; a 
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To E'stTuATE. v. a. {eftuo, Latin.] To 
ſwell and fall reciprocally; to boil; to 
be in a ſtate of violent commotion. Di. 

EsTva'Tion. n. . [from tuo, Latin. ] 
The flate of boiling ; reciprocation of 
riſe and fall; agitation; commotion, | 

Rivers and lakes that want fermenting parts at 
the bottom, are notexcited into eftuations ; there- 
fore ſome ſeas flow higher than others. Brown. 

The motion of the will is accompanied with a 


ſenſible commotion of the ſpirits, and an eftuation 
of the blood. y Norris, 
E'sTURE. n. ſ. [us, Latin. ] Violence; 
commotion. 
: The ſeas retain 
Not only their outrageous ure there, 
But ſupernatural miſchicf they expire. Chapman. 


Esv'/riENT. adj. [efuriens, Latin. ] Hun- 

gry z voracious. Did. 

EsukIR E. adj. [eſurio, Latin.) Corrod- 
ing; eating. | 

ver much piercing is the air of Hampſtead, in 

which ſort of air there is always ſomething eſurinc 

and acid, Wiſeman, 

Etc. A contraction of the two Latin 
words et cetera, which ſignifies, and ſo on; 
and the reft ; and others of the like kind. 

To ETCH, v. 4. [etzen, German.] 

1. A way uſed in making of prints, by 
drawing with a proper needle upon a 
copper-plate, covered over with a ground 
of wax, Oc. and well blacked with the 
ſmoke of a link, in order to take off the 
figure of the drawing or print; which 
having its backſide tinctured with white 
lead, will, by running over the ſtrucken 
out lines with a ſtift, impreſs the exact 
figure on the black or red ground; which 
figure is afterwards with needles drawn 
deeper quite through the ground, and all 
the ſhadows and hatchings put in; and 
then a wax border being made all round 
the plate, there is poured on a ſufficient 
quantity of well tempered agua ſortis, 


by the needles, uſually eats, in about half 
an hour, into the figure of the print or 
drawing on the copper-plate. Harris. 


2. Toſketch; to draw; to delineate un- 


_ this word be miſtaken by Locke for 
eke, | . 


There are many empty terms to be found in 
ſome learned writers, to which they had recourſe 
to etch out their ſyſtems. Locke, 

3. [This word is evidently miſtaken by 
ay for edge. ] To move forward to- 
ward one fide, 

When we lie long awake in the night, we are 
not able to reſt one quarter of an hour without 
ſhifting of ſides, or at leaſt erching this way and 
that way, more or leſs. Ray. 


Eren. 3. /. A country word of which 
I know not the meaning. 
When they ſow their etch crops, they ſprinkle 
a pound or two of clover on an acre. Mortimer, 
Where you find dunging of land makes it 
rank, lay dung upon the erch, and ſow it with 
barley. Meortimer*'s Huſband: y. 


ETERNAL. adj. [eternue, Latin.] 


1. Without beginning or end. 


The eternal God is thy refuge. Deuter, 


2. Without beginning. 


It is a queſtion quite different from our having | 
an idea of eternity, to know whether there were 
any real being, whoſe duration has been eterna/ ? 

Lacke, 


3. Without end; endleſs; immortal. 


which e eee, into the ſtrokes made 
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Thou know'ft that Banquo and his Fleance 


lives, 264 
— But in them nature's copy 's not eternal, 
7 Shakſpeart, 
4. Perpetual ; conſtant ; unintermitting. 
Burnt off rings morn and ev'ning ſhall be thine, 
And fires eternal in thy temple ſhine. Dryden, 
5. Unchangeable. 
Hobbes believed the eternal truths which he 
oppoſed. Dryden, 
ETE'RNAL. n. / [cternel, French.] One 
of the appellations of the Godhead. 
That law whereby the Eternal himſelf doth 
work, Hooker, 
The Eternal, to prevent ſuch horrid fray ; 
Hung out of heav'n his golden ſcales. Milton. 
ETE'RNALIST. n. f. [elurnus, Latin. ] 
One that holds the paſt exiſtence of the 
world infinite, 
I would aſk the etrrnalift what mark is there 
that they could expect to deſire of the novelty of 
a world, that is not found in this? Or what mark 
is there of eternity that is found in this? Burnes. 


ToETE'RNALIZE. v. 4. [from eternal.] 
To make eternal. Dia. 


ETE'RNALLY. adv. [from eternal. 


1. Without beginning or end. 


2, Unchangeably ; invariably. 

That which is morally good, or evil, at 
time, or in any caſe, muſt be alſo eternally and 
unchangeably ſo, with relation to that time and 
to that caſe. South. 

3. Perpetually ; without intermiſſion. 
Bear me, ſome god, to Baja's gentle ſeats, 
Or cover me in Umbria's green retreats, 
Where weſtern gales eternally reſide, 
And all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride. Addi/. 
ETE'RNE. adj. | eternus, Latin. ] Eternal 3 
perpetual ; endleſs. 
The Cyclops hammers fall 
On Mars his armour, forg'd for proof ererne. 
Shakſpeare. 
ETERNITY. n. h. [ eternitas, Latin. ] 
1. Duration without beginning or end, 
In this ground his precious root 
Still lives, which, when weak time ſhall be 
pour'd out 
Into eternity, and circular joys 
Dancing an endleſs round, again ſhall riſe. 


Craflaw, 
Thy immortal rhyme 
Makes up this one ſhort point of time, 
To fill up half the orb of round eternity. Cowley, 
By repeating the idea of any length of duration 
which we have in our minds, with all the endleſs 


addition of number, we come by the idea of 
eternity. | 


2. Duration without end. 
Beyond is all abyſs, 
Eternity, whoſe end no eye can reach! Milton, 
Eternity, thou pleaſing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new ſcenes and changes muſt we 
paſs ! Addiſon, 
To ETE'RNIZE. v. a. [eterno, Latin. ] 
1. To make endleſs ; to perpetuate. 
I with two (air gifts 
Created him endow'd; with bappineſs, 
And immort-lity : that fondly loſt, 
This other ſerv'd but to eternize woe. Milton, 


2. To make for ever famous; to immor» 
talize. 


Mankind by all means ſeeking to eternize 
himſelf, ſo much the more as he is near his end, 
duth it by ſpeeches and writings. Sidney, 

And well beſeems all knights of noble name, 
That covet in th' immortal book of fame 
To be eternized, that ſame to haunt, Fairy . 

I might relate of thouſands, and their names 
Eternize here on eatth; but thoſe ele 
Angels, contented with their fame in heav'n, 
Seek not the praiſe of men, Milton. 
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The four great monarchies have been celebrated | 
by the writings of many fameus men, who have 
erernized their fame, and thereby their 2 

emple. 

Both of them ate ſet on fire by the great actions 
of heroes, and both endeavour to eternize them. 

. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3. Creech ſeems to have accented the firſt 
ſyllable. | 

Hence came its name, in that the grateful Jove 
Hath eterniz'd the glory of his love. (Creech, 

E'THER. n. /. [ether, Latin; ae. 
1. An element more fine and ſubtile than 


air; air refined or ſublimed. 

If any one ſhould ſuppoſe that ether, like our 
arr, may contain particles which endeavour to 
recede from one another; for I do not know what 
this ether is; and that its particles are excecd- 
ingly ſmaller than thoſe of air, or even than thoſe 
of light, the exceeding ſmallneſs of its particles 
may contribute to the greatneſs of the force by 
whichthoſe particles may recede from one another. 

a Newton, 

The parts of other bodies are held together by 
the eternal preſſure of the ether, and ean have no 
other conceivable cauſe of their couchon and 
union. Locke. 

2. The matter of the higheſt regions above. 

There fields of light and liquid erher flow, 

Purg'd from the pond”rous dregs of earth below. 


; Dryden. 
Eruz'xEAL. adj. [from ether. ] 


1. Formed of ether. 
Man feels me, when I preſs th' ethereal! plains. 
Dryden. 
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2, Celeſtial ; heavenly. 


Go, heav'nly gueſt, ethereal meſſenger, 


Sent from whoſe ſov'reign goodneſs I adore. Milt. 


Thrones and imperial pow'rs, offspring of 
Heav'n, 

Ethereal virtues, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Such as theſe, being in good part freed from 
the entanglements of ſenſe and body, are em- 
pleyed, like the ſpirits above, in contemplating 
the Divine Wiſdom in the works of nature; a 
kind of anticipation of the ethereal happineſs and 
employment, Glanville. 
Vaſt chain of being, which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human; angel, man. Pope. 
ErREREO US. adj. [from ether.) Formed 


of ether ; heavenly. 
Behold the bright ſurface 
Of this etlereous mould, whereon we ſtand, Milt. 
ETHICAL. adj. [id.] Moral; 
treating on morality. 
E'rnicalrv. adv. | from ethical. ] Ac- 
cording to the doctrines of morality. 
My ſubject leads me not to diſcourſe ethically, 
but chriftianly of the faults of the tongue. 
Government of the Tongue. 
Erick. adj. [59%xS-,] Moral; deliver- 
ing precepts of morality, Whence 
Pope entitled part of his works £Ethick 
Ernicks. . /. without the fingular. 
ern.] The doctrine of morality ; a 


yſtem of morality. 
For of all moral virtues, ſhe was all 
That ethicks ſpeak of virtues cardinal. Donne. 
I will never ſet politicks againſt erhielt; for 
true ethics are but as a handmaid to divinity and 
- xeligion. Bacon 
Perſius profeſſes the froick philoſophy ; tie 
moſt generous amongſt all the ſects who have giv- 
en tules of ethicks. Dryden. 
Tf tne atheiſts would live up to the ethicts of 
Epicurus himſelf, they would make few or nv 
proſetytcs from the chriftian religion, Bent ie 
E'Tynickxk. adj. [eu- D.] Heathen; 
pagan ; not Jewiſh ; not chriſtian, 

Such contumely as the ezhnick world durſt not 
offer him, is the peculiar inſolence of degenerated 


| 


chriſtians, Government of the Tongue. | 
* 
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I mall begin with the agreement of profane, 
whether Jewiſh or erhnick, with the ſacred 
writings. Grew, 

Eruvicks. 3. / Heathens; not Jews ; 
not chriſtians, | 

This firſt Jupiter of the cthnicks was then the 
ſame Cain, the ſon of Adam. Raleigh. 


{ETHoLo'cical, adj. [199- and ..] 


Treating of morality, 

ETio'LoOGY. . /. [ awmrievoyio.] An ac- 
count of the cauſes of any thing, gene- 
rally of a diſtemper. 

I have not particulars enough to enable me to 
enter into the erg of this diſtemper. Arbuth. 

ETYMoLlo'GiICAaL. adj. | from elymology.] 
Relating to etymology ; relating to the 
derivation of words. 

Excuſe this conceit, this e:ymo/ogical _— _ 
ole. 

ETyMo'LoG1sT. n. . [from elymology.] 
One who ſearches out the original of 
words; one who ſhows the derivation 
ef words from their original. 

ETYMO'LOGY. . /. [etymologia, 
Latin 3 bruno; and N. ] 

1. The deſcent or derivation of a word 
from its original; the deduction of for- 
mations from the radical word; the 
analyſis of compound words into primi 
8 

Conſumption is generally taken for any uni- 
verſa] diminution and colliquation of the body, 
which acceptation its etymology implies. Harney: 

When words are reſtrained, by common uſuage, 
to a particular ſenſe, to run up to etymology, and 
conftrue them by dictionary, is wretchedly ridi- 
culous. Collier's Viexw of the Stage. 

Pelvis is uſed by comick writers for a losking- 
glaſs, by which means the ch y of the word 
is viſible, and pelvidera will ſignify a lady who 
looks in her glaſs. Addiſon's Spectator. 

If the meaning of a word could be learned by 
its derivation or etymo/ogy, yet the original deri- 
vation of words is oftentimes very dark. Watts, 


2. The part of grammar which delivers 


the infletions of nouns and verbs. 
E'TyMoN. n. 7. [ fruwr. ] Origin; pri- 
mitive word. 
Blue hath its etymen from the High Dutch blaw; 


from whence they call himmel-blue, that which 
we call ſky-colour or heaven's blue. FPeacham, 


To Eva'CaTE. v. 4. [vaco, Latin.] To 


empty out; to throw out. 
Dry air opens the ſurface of the earth to difin- 
cCarcerate venene bodies, or to evacate them. 
Harwey on the Plague. 


To EVA'CUATE. v. @. [evacuo, Lat.] 


1. To make empty; to clear. 

There is no good way of prevention but by 

evacuating clean, and emptying the church. 
Hooker 
We tried how far the air would manifeſt it> 
gravity in ſo thin a medium, as we could make 
in our receiver, by evacuating It. Boyle 
2. To throw out as noxious, or offenſive. 


3. To void by any of the excretory pal- 


ſages. | 

Bocrhaave gives an inſtance of a patient, who 
by a long uſe of whey and water, and garden 
fruits, evacuated a great quantity of black matter, 
and recovered his ſenſes.  Arbuthnet, 

4. To make void; to evacate ; to nullify ; 
to annul, 

The defect, though it would not evacuate a 
marriage, after cohabitation and actual conſum- 
mation; yet it was enough to make void a con- 
tract. Bacon's Henry vit. 

If the prophecies recorded of the Meſſiah are 


not fulfilled in Jeſus of Nazaieth, it is impoſſible | 
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| to know when a prophecy is fulfilled, and when 
not, in any thing or perſon whatſoever, which 
would utterly evacuate the uſe of them South, 
5. To quit; to withdraw from out of a 

place. "IN 
As this neutrality was never obſerved by the 


emperour, ſo he never effectually evacuated 
Catalonia, Swift, 
Eva'cuantT. n. . [evacuans, Latin.} 


Medicine that procures evacuation by 
any paſſage. 

Evacua'TiON. n./. [from evacuate. 

1. Such emiſſions as leave a vacancy ; diſ- 
charge, 

Conſider the vaſt evacuations of men that 
England hath had by aſſiſtances lent to foreign 
kingdoms. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

2. Abolition; nullification, 

Popery hath not been able to re-eſtabliſh itſelf 
in any place, after proviſion made againſt it, by 
utter evacuation of all Rumiſh ceremonies, Hooker, 
3- The practice of emptying the body by 
phyſick. | 

The uſual practice of phy ſick among us, turns 
in a manner wholly upon evacuation, either by 
Lleeding, vomit, or ſome purgation. Temple. 


4. Diſcharges of the body by any vent 


natural or artificial. 


70 EVA'DE. v. a. [evads, Latin.) 
1. To elude; to eſcape by artiſice or ſtra- 
tagem. 
In this point charge him home, that he affeQs 
Tyrannick power: if he evade us there, 
Inforce him with his envy to tie people. Shatſp, 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire, than ſo 
To be foreſtall'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
He might -vade the accompliſhment of theſe 
afflictions he now gradually endureth. Brown, 


2, To avoid; to decline by ſubterfuge. 


Our queſtion thou evad'F#; how did'ſt thou dare 
To break hell bounds? Dryden, 
3. To eſcape or clude by ſophiſtry. 

My argument evidently overthrows all that he 


brings to evade the teſtimonies of the fathers. 
Stilling fleet, 


4. Toeſcape as imperceptible or uncon- 


querable, as too great or too ſubtle to 
be ſeized or ſubdued, 


We have ſcen how a contingent even baffles 


man's knowledge and evades his power. South. 
To Eva'DE. v. u. 3 
1. To eſcape; to ſlip away. It is not 


now uſed with from. 

His wiſdom, by often evading from perils, 
was turned rather into a dexterity to deliver him- 
ſelt from dangers, than into a pfovidence to 
prevent, Bacon's Hemy vii. 

Unarm'd they might 
Have eaſily, as ſpirits, evaded ſwift 
By quick contraction, or remove. 
2, To practiſe ſophiſtry or evaſions. 

The minitters of God are not to evade or take 
refuge in any of theſe two forementioned ways. 

Seuth, 

Evaca'TiON. 2. /. [evagor, Latin.] The 

act of wandering ; excurſion ; ramble z 
deviation. 

Theſe long chains of lofty mountains, which 
tun through whole continents eaſt and weſt, ſerve 
to top the evagation of the vapours to the north 
2nd ſouth in hot countries. Ray. 

EvaNE'SCENT. adj. [| evaneſcens, Latin. ] 
Vaniſhing ; imperceptible; leſſenin 
beyond the perception of the ſenſes. 

The canal grows ftill ſmaller and flenderer, ſo 
as tha the evaneſcent ſolid and fluid will {carce 
differ, Arbutluiot. 


Milton, 
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The difference between right and wrong, on 
ſome petty caſes, is almoſt evaneſcent, 
Wellaſton. 
The downy orchard, and the melting pulp 
Of mellow fruit, the nameleſs nations feed 
Of evaneſcent inſects. ; Thomſon's Spring. 
EvaNGE'LICAL., adj. [evangeligue, Fr. 
evangelicus, Lacks} 
1. Agreeable to goſpel z conſonant to the 


chriſtian law revealed in the holy goſpel. 
This diſtinction between moral goodneſs and 
evangelical perfection, ought to have been ob- 
ſer ved. Arbuthmt. 
God will indeed judge the world in righteouſ- 
neſs; but 'tis by an evangelical, not a legal 


righteouſneſs, and by the intervention of the man 


Chriſt Jeſus, who is the Saviour as well as the 
Judge of the world. Atterbury. 
2. Contained in the goſpel. 
Thoſe evangelical hymas they allow not to 
Rand in vur liturgy. ober. 
Eva/NGELISM. u. /. [from evangely.] 
The promulgation of the bleſſed goſpel. 
Thus was Kis land on — in — 
olical and miraculous evangeliſm. 
tus Bacon's New Atlanta. 
EvAa'NGELIST. 1. / [wayyind ] 
1. A writer of the hiſtory ef our Lord 
Jeſus, 
Each of theſe early writers aſcribe to the four 
evangelifis by name their reſpective hiſtories. 
Addi ſan. 
2. A promulgator of the chriſtian laws. 
Thoſe to whom he fiſt entruſted the promul- 
gating of the goſpel, had inſtructions; and it 
were fit aur new evangeliſis ſhould ſhow their 
authority. Decay of Picty. 
D Eva'NGELI1ZE., v. a. Cevangelixo, 
Latin; ivayyinigu.] To inſtruct in the 
goſpel, or law of Jeſus, 
The pirit 
Pour'd firſt on his apoſtles, whom he ſends 
T' evangelize the nations; then on all 


Baptiz'd, ſhall them with wond'rous gifts endue. 
Milton. 


EVA'NGELY. n. /. [tvayyino, that 


is, good tidings.] Good tidings ; the 

meſſage of pardon and ſalvation; the 

holy goſpel ; the goſpel of Jeſus, 

Good Lucius 
That firft receiv'd chriſtianity, 
The ſacred pledge of Chriſt's evangely, 
g Fairy Queen, 

Ev Aa'niD. adj. Rm Latin.] Faint; 

weak ; evaneſcent. 

Where there is heat and ſtrength enough in the 
plant to make the leaves odorate, there the (ſmell 
of the flower is rather cvanid and weaker than 
that of the leaves, Bacon. 

The decoctions of ſimples, which bear the 
vifible colours of bodies decocted, are dead and 
evanid, without the commixtion of allum, argol, 
and the like. = g Brown. 

I put as great difference between our new 
lights and ancient truths, as between the ſun and 
an evanid metcor. Glanwille, 


To Eva'NiSH. v. g. [evaneſco, Latin. ] 
To vaniſh; to eſcape from notice or 
perception, 


Ev a'PORABLE. adj. [from evaporate.) 
Eaſily diſſipated in fumes or vapours. 
Such cordial powders as are aromatick, their 


virtue lies in parts that are of themſelves volatile, 
and eaſily eaporabie. Gre. 


ToEV A'PORATE. v. n. [evaporo, Lat.] 
To fly away in vapours or fumes ; to 
waſte inſenſibly as a volatile ſpirit. 

Poeſy is of ſo ſubtile a ſpirit, that in the pouring 
out of one language into another it will all evaps- 
rate, : Denham. 
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Our works unhappily evaporated inte words ; 
we ſhould have talked leſs, and done more. 

Decay of Piety. 

Being weary with attending the flow conſump- 

tion of the liquor, we ſet it in a digeſting furnace 


to evaporate more nimbly. 

This vapour falling upon joints which have not 
heat enough to diſpel it, cannot be cured otherwiſe 
than by burning, by which it evaporates, Temple, 

The enemy takes a ſurer way to conſume us, 
by letting our courage evaporate againſt ſtones and 
rubbiſh. | Sw#fr, 


To EVA'PORATE. v. a. ; 
1. To drive away in fumes ;. to diſperſe 
in vapours. 

If we compute that prodigious maſs of water 
daily thrown into the ſea from all the rivers, we 
ſhould then know how much is perpetually eva- 
porated, and caſt again upon the continents to ſup- 
ply thoſe innumerable ſtreams. Bentley. 

Convents abroad are ſo many retreats for the 
ſpeculative, the melancholy, the proud, the ſileut, 
the politick, aud the moroſe, to ſpend themſelves, 
and evaporate the noxious particles, $4wift, 

We perceive clearly that fire will warm or burn 
us, and will evaporate water. Warts) Logick. 

2. To give vent to; to let out in ebullition 
or ſallies. 

My lord of Eſſex evaporated his thoughts in a 
ſonnet to be ſung before the queen. Witton. 


EvaroRa'TioN. n. J. [from evaporate.] 

1. The act of flying away in fumes or 
vapours ; vent ; diſcharge, 

They are but the fruits of aduſted choler, and 

the evaporations of a vindictive ſpirit. Heawel, 

Evaporations are at ſome times greater, accord- 

ing to the greater heat of the ſun; ſo wherever they 

alight again in rain, tis {uperior in quantity to the 

rain of colder ſeaſons. oodrward, 


2. The act of attenuating matter, ſo as to | 


make it fume away. 
Thoſe waters, by rarefaction and evaporation, 
aſcended. : Ralcigh. 
3. [In — 10k, An operation by which 


liquids are ſpent or driven away in ſteams, 


a higher conſiſtence than before. 
 Quimey 
Eva'srtoN. n. f. [evaſum, Latin.] Ex- 
cnſe ; ehr ; ſophiſtry ; artifice ; 
| artful means of eluding or eſcaping. 

We are too well acquainted with thoſe anſwers; 
But his evaſion, wing'd thus ſwift with ſcorn, 
Cannot outfly our apprehenſions. Shatſpeare, 

Him, after all diſputes, . 
Forc'd I abſolve: all my erza/zons vain, 
And reaſonings, though through mazes, lead me 
Rill 


But to my own conviction. Milton. 


Thou by evaſions thy crime uncover'ſt more. 
„ 
Eva'sivE. adj. [from evade. 
1. Practiſing evaſion ; eluſive. 
Thus he, though conſcious of th' etherial gueſt, 
Anſwer'd evaſive of the fly requelt. Pepe. 


2, Containing an evaſion ; ſophiſtical 
diſhoneſtly artful. 


Eva's1VELY. adv. [from evoſive.] By 
evaſion ; eluſively; ſophiſtically. 

EU'CHARIST. 3. he DN j. The 
act of giving thanks; the ſacramental 
act in which the death of our Redeemer 
is commemorated with a thankful re- 
membrance; the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper. 


Himſelf did better like of common bread to be 
uſed in the euchariff, Hooker. 
Some receive the ſacrament as a means to pro- 
cure great graces and bleſſings, others as an eu- 


Vol. I. | 


Boyle. | 


—_ 


ſo as to leave ſome part ſtronger, or of 


In vain thou ftriv'| to cover ſhame with thame; | 
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charift and an offiee of thankſgiving for what they 
have received. Taylor. 


 Eucnart'sTICAL. adj. [from eucharift.] 
1. Containing acts of thankſgiving. 


The latter part was eucharifiica/, which begary 
at the breaking and bleſſing of the bread. 

Brown's Vilgar Errours, 

It would not be amiſs to put it into the cucha- 

riflical part of our daily devotions: we praiſe 


thee, O God, for our limbs and ſenſes. Ray, 
2. r to the ſacrament of the ſup- 
per of the Lord. | 


Eu cn v. a. .. [x4 1] A formu- 
lary of prayers. | 
KEu'cxasy. n. .. [torezoin.] An agreeable 
well proportioned mixture of qualities, 
whereby a body is ſaid to be in a good 


ſtate of health, Dumncy. 
Eve. 0 n. ſ. [æpen, Saxon; avend, or 
E'ven, H avond, Dutch. ] 


1. The cloſe of the day; the latter part 


of the day ; the interval between bright 
light and darkneſs, 
They, like ſo many Alexanders, 
Have in theſe parts from morn 'till even fought, 
And ſheath'd their ſwords for lack of argument. 
Shakſpeare. 
When the ſun's orb both even and mora is 
bright, 
Then let no fear of forms tay mind affright. 
May's Virgil. 
Such ſights as youthful poets dream 
On ſummer eres by haunted ſtream. Milton. 
O, nightingale, that on yon bloomy ſtray 
Wu bleſt at eve, when all the woods are ſtill. 
Milton. 
Th” unerring ſun by certain figns declares, 
What the late ern, or early morn prepares, 
| Dryden's Virgil, 
Winter, oft at eve, reſumes the breeze, 
Chills the pale morn. Themſen's Spring. 
2. The vigil or faſt to be obſerved before 
a holyday. In this ſenſe only eve is uſed, 
not even. | 
Let the immediate preceding day be kept as 
the eve to this great feaſt, Duppa. 
E'veN. adj. [epen, Saxon; even, Dutch; 
equus, Latin. ] 


1. Level; not rugged; not unequal 
ſmooth as oppoſed to rough. 
Io ſee a beggar's brat in riches flow, i 
Adds not a wrinkle to my 21-2 brow, D: yden. 
The preſent face of Rome is much more chen 
and level than it was formerly. 44d/on on Italy. 
The ſuperficies of 1uch plates are not even, but 
have many cavities and ſwellings, which, now 
ſhallow ſo ever, do a liule vary the thickneſs of 
the plate, Newton's Opticks, 
2. Uniform; equal to itſelf. 
Lay the rough paths of pceviſh nature ep'n, 
And open in each heat, a little heav'n. Prior. 
3. Level with ; parallel to, | 
That the net may be cen to the midſt of the 
altar, Exodus, 
And thall lay thee ex with the ground, Luke, 
4. Not having inclination any way ; nor 
leaning to any fide. 
He was 
A noble {ervant to them; but he could not 
Carry his honours ever. Shatſpeare”s Coriolunus, 


5. Not having any part higher or lower 
than the other. 

When Alexander demanded of one what was 
the fitteſt (eat of his empire, he laid a dry hide 
before him, and deſued him to ſet his foot on one 
fide thereof ; which being done, all the other parts 
of the hide did rife up; but when he did ſet his 
foot in the middle, all the other parts lay flat and 
chen. Dawics. 

6. Equal on both fides; fair ; not favour. 
ing either, 
40 
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Upheld by me, yet once more he ſhall ſtand 
On even ground againſt his mortal foe, Millon. 
7. Without any thing owed, either good 
or ill; out of debt. 
We reckon with your ſeveral loves, 
And make us even with you; 
Henceforth be earls. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
I will be even with thee, doubt it not. Sha#ſp. 
I do confeſs 
The blind lad's pow'r, while he inhabits there; 
But I'll be n with him nevertheleſs. S. 
In taking revenge, a man is but ever with his 
enemy; but in paſſing it over, he is ſuperior. 
. Bacor's Eſfjays. 
Even reckoning makes laſting friends: and the 
way to make reckonings even is to make them 
often. South 
T be publick is always even with an author who 
has not a juſt deference for them : the contempt 
is reciprocal, Addiſon, 
The true reaſon of this ſtrange doctrine was to 
he even with the magiſtrate, who was againſt 
them ; and they reſolved at any rate to be againſt 
him. Altterbury. 


8. Calm; not ſubject to elevation or de- 


preſſion; not uncertain. 
Defires compos'd, affections ever ev'n, 
«. Tears that delight, and ſighs that waft to E 
ope, 
9. Capable to be divided into equal parts; 


not odd. | 
Let him tell me whether the number of the 
ſtars be even or odd. Taylor's Rule of Living Hey. 
What verity there is in that numeral conceit in 
the lateral diviſion of man by even and odd, aſ- 
cribing the odd unto the right fide, and even unto 
' the left, Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 


To E'ven. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To make even. : 
2. To make out of debt ; to put in a ſtate 


in which either good or ill is fully repaid, 
Nothing can, or ſhall content my ſoul, 
Till I am eve ned with him wife for wife. Shak/. 


3. To level; to make level. ; 
This temple Xerxes evened with the ſoil, which 
Alexander is ſaid to have repaired. Raleigh. 
Beat, roll, and mow carpet-walks and cammo- 
mile; for now the ground is ſuppie, and it will 
even all inequalities. Evelyn. 


To E'veN. v. n. To be equal to. Now diſ- 
uſed. 


A like ſtrange obſervation taketh place here as 
At Stonehenge, that a redoubled numbering never 
__ eveneth with the firſt. Carew 


E'ven. adv. [often contracted to ev'n.] 


1. A word of ſtrong aſſertion ; verily. 
Even ſo did thoſe Gauls poſſeſs the coaſts. 
| Spenſer's Ireland. 
1 Thou waſt a ſoldier 
ven to Cato's with; not fierce and terrible 
Only in ſtrokes. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
f Dang'rous rocks, 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
And, in a word, yea even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. Shakſpeare. 
It is not much that the good man ventures ; 
aſter this life, if there be no God, he is as well as 
the bad; but if there be a God, is infinitely better, 
even a auch as unſpeakable and eternal hap pi 
neſs i: Letter than extreme and endleſs miſery. 
Tillet fon. 
He might even as well have employed his time, 
as ſome princes have done, in catching moles. 
Altterbury 


2. Notwithſtanding ; though it was ſo that. 
All I -an tay fer thoſe paſſeges is, that I knew 
they were bad enough to pleaſe ever when I wrote 
them. In den. 
3. Likewiſe; not only ſo, but alſo. 
The metions of al! the lights of heaven might 
afford meaſure« © time, if we could number 
them; but mult of thoſe motions arc not evident, 
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and the great lights are ſufficient, and ſerxg alſo to 
| meaſure even the motions of thoſe others. Holder. 
Here all their rage, and ev'n their myrmurs 
ceaſe, 
And ſacred filence reigns, and univerſal peace. 
Pope, 


FP 


4. So much as, 
Buoks give the ſame turn to our thoughts 

that company does to our converſation, without 
loading our memories, or making us even ſenſible 
of the change, Swift. 


5. A word of exaggeration in which a 


the great, that is, the great like the mean. 
Nor death itſelf can wholly waſh your ſtains, 
But long contracted filth ev in the ſoul remains. 
Dryden, 
I have made ſeveral diſcoveries which appear 
new, even to thoſe who are verſed in critical 
learning. . Addiſon's Spectator. 
6. A term of conceſſion. 
Since you refined the notion, and corrected the 
malignity, I ſhall &e let it paſs. Collier. 
EvENHA'NDED. adj, [even and Hand.] 
Impartial ; equitable. 
Evenkanded juſtice 
Returns th' ingredients of our poiſon'd chalice 
To our own lips, Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
E'VENING. z. /. [æpen, Saxon; avend, 
Dutch.) The cloſe of the day; the 
beginning of night. 
I thall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more, Shakſpeare. 
The devil is now more laborious than ever, the 
long day of mankind drawing towards an evening, 
and the world's tragedy and time near at an end. 
Raleigh's Hiſlory. 
Mean time the ſun deſcended frum the ſkies, 
And tie bright evening ſtar began to riſe. 
Dryden's Acid. 
It was the ſacred rule among the Pythagoreans, 
that they ſhould every evening thrice run over 
the actions and affairs of the day. Watts, 
E'vENLY, adv, [from even. ] 


1. Equally ; uniformly ; in an equipoiſe. 


no particles could convene by mutual attraction; 
for every one there muit have infinite matter 
around it, and therefore muſt reſt for ever, being 
evenly balanced between infinite attractions. 
Bentley, 
2. Levelly ; without aſperities. 

A paliſh clearneſs, evenly and ſmoothly ſpread; 
not overtl:in and waſhy, but of a pretty ſolid 
conſiſtence. : Motton. 

3. Without inclination to either ſide; in 
a poſture parallel to the horizon ; hori- 
zoatally, | 

The upper face of the ſea is known to be level 
by nature, and evenly diſtant from the centre, and 
waxes deeper and deeper the farther one ſaileth 
from the ſhore. Breretucod. 

4. Impartially; without favour or enmity. 

You eve a great and gracious maſter, and 
there is a moſt hopeſul young prince: it behoves 
you to carry yourſelf wiſely and evenly between 
them beth, Bacon's Advice to Villiers, 

EVENN ESS. n. /. [from even. ] 
1. State of being even. 
2. Uniformity; regularity. 

The ether moſt readily yieldeth to the revolu- 
tions of the celeſtial budies, and the making 
tem with that cvenneſs and celerity is requilite in 
tho im all. Grew's Coeſinologia Sacra. 

3. Equality of ſurface ; levelneſs. 
4. Freedom from inclination toeither ſide ; 


horizontal poſition. 

A crooked ſtick is not ſtraitned, unleſs it be 
bent as far on the clear contrary fade, that ſo it 
may ſettle itſelf at the length in a middle Rate 
of evenneſs between both, Heoker, 


5. Impartiality; equal reſpect. 
| 


ſecret compariſon is implied : as, even | 


In an infinite chaos nothing could be formed; 


EVE | 

6. Calmneſs ; freedom from perturbation ; 
equanimity, 

Though he appeared to reliſh theſe bleſſings as 


much as any man, yet he bore the loſs of them, 
when it happened, with great compoſure and 


- evenneſs of mind, Atterbury, 
EvRNSONG. u. / [even and ſong. ] 
I. Theform of worſhip uſed in the evening, 
Thet, *chantreſs of the woods among, 
I woo to hear thy evenſong. Milton, 
If a man were but of a day's life, it is well 
if he laſt 'till evenſong, and then ſays his compline 
an hour before the time, Taylor. 
2. The evening; the cloſe of the day. 
He tun'd his notes both evenſeng and morn. 
Dryden. 
EvenT1'DE. n. J. [even and tide.] The 
time of evening. 
A ſwarm of gnats at eventide, 
Out of the fens of Allan do ariſe, 
Their murmuring ſmall trumpets ſounding wide. 
Fairy Queen, 
Iſaac went out to meditate at the chende. 


| Geneſis, 
EVENT. n. /. [eventus, Latin. ] 
1. An incident ; any thing that happens 


good or bad, 
There is one event to the righteous and to the 
wicked. Eccles. 


Oh heavy times, begetting ſuch events“ 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
2. The conſequence of an action; the 
concluſion ; the upſhot. 
Two ſpears from Meleager's hand were ſent, 
With equal force but various in th” erent ; 
The firſt was fix'd in earth, the ſecond ſtood 
On the boar's briſtled back, and deeply drank. 
his blood. Dryden. 
To EVE'NTERATE. v. 4. [eventero, Lat.] 
To rip up; to open by ripping the belly. 
In a bear, which the hunters cventerated, or 
opened, I beheld the young ones, with all their 
parts diſtin, . Brown, 
EvE'NTFUL. adj. [event and full.) Full 


of incidents ; full of changes of fortune, 
Laft ſcene of all, 
That ends this ſtrange eventful hiſtory, 
Is ſecond childiſhneſs, Shakſp. As you like it. 
To EVE'/NTILATE. v. u. [ eventilo, Latin. ] 
1. To winnow ; to ſift out. 
2. To examine; to diſcuſs: Did. 
Eve'NTUAL. adj. [from event.] Hap- 
pening in conſequence of any thing ; 
conſequential. 


Eve'NTUALLY. adv. | from eventual, ] In 
the event ; in the laſt reſult; in the 


conſequence. 

Hermione has but intentionally, not eventually, 
diſobliged you; and hath made your flame a 
better ieturn, by reſtoring you your own heart. 

Boyle' s Seraphick Love. 
EVER. adv. [æpne, Saxon, ] 
1. At any time. 

Men know by thi: time, if ever they will know, 
whether it be good or evil which hath been ſo 
long retained, Hooker, 

If thou haſt that, which I have greater reaſon 
to believè now than ever, I mean valour, this 
might ſhew it. Shakſpeare, 

You ſerve a maſter who is as free ſrom the 
envy of friends, as cver any king was. Bacon. 

So few tranſlations deſerve praiſc, that I ſcarce 
ever ſaw any which deſerved partlen. Denham, 

The moſt ſenſual man that ever was in the 
world never felt ſo delicious a plcaſure as a clear 
conſcience. Till-tfon, 


| 


By repeating any idea of any length of time, 
as of a minute, a year, or an age, as often as 
we will in our own thoughts, and adding them to 
one another, without ever coming to the end of 
ſuch addition, we come by the idea 0; 5 
Ar. 


EYE 


2. At all times; always; without end. 
-” God hath had ever, and ever ſhall have, ſome 
church viſible upon the earth, Hooker. 


I ſee things way ſerve long, but not ſerve 
ever, Shatſpearc. 
Riches endleſs is as poor as winter, 
To him that cver fears he ſhall be poor. 
Shatſpeare's Ornells, 
Blinded greatneſs, ever in turmoil, 


Still ſeeking happy life, makes lite a toil, Daniel. | 


There under ebun ſhades, and low-brow'd 
rocks, 

In dark Cimmerian defart ever dwell. Milton. 

The inclinations of the people muſt ever have 


a great influence. Temple. 
He ſhall ever love, and always be 
The ſubje& of my ſcorn and cruelty, Dryden. 


Mankiad is ever the ſame, and 3 loſt 
houzh every thing is altered, 
out of nature, thoug 3 Fables, Pref. 
Ever ſince that time Liſander has been at the 
Louſe. | Tatler, 
Immortal Vida! on whoſe honour'd brow 
"The poct's bays and critick's ivy grow, 
Cremona now ſhall ever boaſt thy name, 
As next in place to Mantua, next in fame. Pope. 
g. For ever, Eternally ; to perpetuity. 
 Mcn are like a company of poor inſects, 
whereof ſome are bees, delighted with flowers 
and their ſweetneſs; others beetles, delighted 
with other Kkints of viands; which, having en- 
ſoyed for a ſeaton, they ceaſe to be, and exiſt 
no more for ever. Locke 
We'll to the temple: there you'll find your ſon; 
And there be crown'd, or give him up for ever. 
A. Philips. 
4. It is ſometimes reduplicated. 
For ever and for ever, farewell Caſſius. Shak. 
I know a lord, who values no leaſe, though 
for a thouſand years, ndr any eſtate that is not 
for ever and ever, Templc, 
The meeting points the fatal lock diſſever 
From the fair head for ever and for ever, Pope. 


5. At one time, as ever and anon: that is, 


at one time and another; now and then. 
So long as Guyon with her communed, 
Unto the ground ſhe caſt her modeſt eye; 
And ever and anon, with roſy red, 
The baſhful blood her ſnowy cheeks did dye. 
; Fairy Queen. 
The fat ones would be ever and anon making 
. ſport with the lean, and calling them ftarvelings. 
| £' Eftrange. 
He lay ftretch'd along, 
And ever and anon a filent tear 
Stole down and trickled from his hoary beard. 
| Dryden. 
G. In any degree. 

Let no man fear that harmful creature ever 
the leſs, becauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from 
that poiſon. Hall. 

For a mine undiſcovered, neither the owner of 
the ground or any body elſe are ever the richer, 

Collier on Pride, 

It ſuffices to the unity of any idea, that it be 
conſidered as one repreſentation or picture, though 
made up of ever ſo many particulars. Locke. 

There muſt be ſomewhere ſuch a rank as man: 
And all the queſtion, wrangle e'er fo long, 

Is only this, if God has piac'd him wrong? 
: Pope's Ejjays. 
7. Aword of enforcement, or aggravation, 
As ſoon as ever he had done it ; that is, 
immediately after he had done it. In 
this ſenſe it is ſcarcely uſed but in fami- 
liar language. 

That ever this fellow ſhould have fewer words 

than a parrot, and yet the ſon of a woman. 
Shakſpeare”s Henry vn 

They brake all their bones in pieces, or ever 
they came at the bottum of the den. Daniel. 

That purſe in your hand, has a twin-brother, 
is as like him as ever he can look, Dryden, 


! 


| 


1 


EvERDU'RING. adj. 


E v E 


As ſoon a3 e'er the bird is dead, 5 


Opening again, he lays his claim 
To half the profit, half the fame. 

The title of duke had been ſunk in the family 
ever ſince the attainder of the great duke of 
Suffolk. Addiſen en Italy. 


8. Evktr a. [as ever y, that is, even ich 


or ever each is each one, all.] Any. 


This word is ſtill retained in the Scottiſh. 


dialect. 

+ TI am old, I am old. 
I love thee better than I love &er a ſcurvy 
young boy of them all, Shakſpeare. 


9. It is often contracted into &er. 
10. It is much uſed in compoſition in the 


ſenſe of always: as, evergreen, green 
throughout the year; everduring, endur- 
ing without end. It is added almoſt 
arbitrarily to neutral participles and ad- 
jectives, and will be ſufficiently explained 
by the following inſtances : 


Ever Bu'BBLING. adj. [ever and bubbling.) 


Bolling up with perpetual murmurs. 


Panting murmurs, ſtill'd out of her breaſt, 
That ev-rbubbling ſpring. 


Unextinguiſhed, 


His tail was ftretched out in wond'rous length, 


That to the houſe of heavenly gods it raught; 


And withextorted power and borrow'd ſtrength, 


The everburning lamps from thence it brought, 


Spenſer, 
Torture without end 
Still urges, and a fiery deluge, fed 
With cverburning ſulphur unconſum'd. Milton. 


Eternal ; enduring without end. 


Our ſouls, piercing through the impurity of 
fleſh, bchuld the higheſt keavens, and thence 
bring knowledge to contemplate the everduring 


Raleigh. 


glory and termleſs joy. 

Heav'n open'd wide 
Her everduring gates, harmonious ſound! 
On golden hinges moving, 


dant throughout the year. 

There will I build him 
A monument, and plant it round with ſhade 
Of laurel, evergreen, and branching palm. 


Milton. 
The juice, when in greater plenty than can be 


exhaled by the ſun, renders the plant evergreen, 
Arbuthnnt on Aliments. 


E'VERGREEN. z. /. A plant that retains | 
its verdure through all the ſeaſons. 


Some of the hardieſt evergreens may be tranſ- 
planted, eſpecially if the weather be moiſt and 
temperate, Evelyn. 

I find you are againſt filling an Engliſh garden 
with evcrgreens, Adtifen's Spectutor. 


EvERHo'NOURED. adj. [ever and hotour- 


ed.] Always held in honour or citeem, 
Mentes, an everkenour'd name, of old 


High in Ulyſſes? ſocial lift enroll'd. Pope. 


EVERLA'STING. adi. [ever and laſting.] 
1. Laſting or enduring without end; per- 


petual ; immortal ; eternal. 
Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not; 
Therefore our ever/aſting farewell take: 
For ever, and for cver, farewell Caſſius. &a, 
The everla/ting life, both of body and ſou!, 
in that future ſtate, whether in bliſs or woe, hath 
been added. Hammend. 
And what a trifle is a moment's breath, 


| Laid in a ſcale with ever/afiing death! Denham, 
2, It is uſed of paſt as well as future cter- 


nity, though not ſo properly. 


EvERLA'STING. 3. . Eternity; eternal 


duration whether paſi or future. 
From ever /ujting to ever /ajfiing thou art God. 
Pſalms, 


Privy, 


Crafhaw, 
EvERBU'RNING. 4%. [ever and burning.] 


ever and during. ] 


Milton, 
EvERGRE'EN. adj. [ever and green. ] Ver- 


EVE 


We are in God through the knowledge which 
is had of us, and the love which is born towards 
us, from ever laſting. Hooker. 

EvERLA'sTINGLY, adv. [from everlaſ?- 
ing.] Eternally ; without end. 
I'll hate him everlaffingly, | 
That bids me be of comfort any more. Shakſp, 
Many have made themſclves ever/aftingly ridi- 
culous. Swift. 
EvEeRLA'STINGNESS. n. /. [from ever- 
lafling.] Eternity; perpetuity; an in- 
definite duration. ; 

Nothing could make me ſooner to confeſs, 

That this world had an ever /aftingneſs, 
Than to conſider that a year is run 


Since both this lower world's and the ſun's ſun 
Did ſet. Donne, 


EvERLiVvING. adj. [ever and living.] 
Living without end; immortal; eternal; 
inceſſant. 

Is not from hence the way, that leadeth right 
To that moſt glorious houſe, that gliſt'reth brigh: 
With burning ſtars and everliving fires ? F. Queen, 

In that he is man, he receiyed life from tie 
Father, as from the fountain of that everlivirg 
Dei'y. Hooker. 

God's juſtice in the one, and his goodneſs in the 
other, is exerciſed for evermore, as the ever lirring 
ſubjcAs of his reward and puniſhment, Raleigh, 


effect of nothing elſe than the wiſdom and ſkill of 
a powerful ever /iving agent. Newt, 
EvErMo'RE. adv. [ever and more.] Al- 
ways; eternally, More ſeems an exple- 
tive accidentally added, unleſs it figni- 
hed pony from this time : as, ever- 
more, always, henceſorward ; but this 
ſenſe has not been {trialy preſerved, 


It govern'd was, and guided evermore, 
Through wiſdom of a niatron grave and hoare. 


| Fairy Queen, 
Sparks by nature evermore aſpire, 


Which makes them now to ſuch a highneſs flee, 

Damwies, 

Religion prefers thoſe pleaſures which flow from 

the preſence of God for evermsre, infinitely before 

the tranſitory pleaſures of this world. Ti/locſor, 

Evero'PEN. adj. [ever and open.] Never 
cloſed ; not at any time ſhut. 


God is the great eye of the world, always 
watching over our attiens, and has an evers 
open ear to all our words, Taylor, 


EvERPLE'ASING. adj, [everand pleaſing.] 
Delighting at all times ; never ceaſing 
to give pleaſure, 


The cverpltaſing Pamela was content to urge a 
little farther for me. Sidney. 


Forſaking Sheria's everpleaſing ſhore, 
The winds to Marathon the virgin bore. Pope. 
To EVE'RSE. v. a. 2 Latin.] To 
overthrow; to ſubvert; to deſtroy. 
Not uſed. 
The foundation of this prin:iple is totally 
ever ſed by the ingenious comme 1tator upon im- 
material beings. Glamville, 
To Eve'RT. v. a. [everto, Latin,] Io 
deſtroy ; to overthrow. 
A proceſs is valid, if the juriſdict ion of the 
Judge is not yet everted and oveithrown. fe 
EvERWA'TCHFUL. adj. [ever and warch- 
ful.] Always vigilant. 
Plac'd at the helm he fat, and mark'd the ſkies, 
Nor clos'd in fleep his everwat-kfu! eyes. Pope, 
E'very, adj. [In old language everic/,, 
that is ever each; æpen ealc, Saxon, ] 
1. Each one of all. Every has theretore 
no plural ſignification. 
He propoſeth unto God their neceMities, and 
they their own requeſts for relief in; e:/2ry of them, 
Hato 
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The inftin& of brutes and inſedts can be the 


E VI 
All the congregation are holy, every one of 
them. mbers. 


The king made this ordinance, that every twelve 
years there ſhould be ſet forth two ſhips. Bacon, 


The virtue and force of every of theſe three is 


fhrewdly allayed. Hammonds Fundumentats. 
Ariſtotle has long fince obſerved, how unrea- 
ſonable it is to expect the ſame kind of proof tor 
* every thing, which we have for ſome things. 
Tillotſn. 
Every one, that has an idea of a foot, finds that 
he can repeat that idea, and, joining it to the 
ormer, make the idea of two fect, Locke. 
From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 
And broken lightnings flaſh from cry cloud. 
Po; e' Statins. 


2. EvsRY-WHERE, In all places; in each 


lace. | 
The ſubſtance of the body of Chriſt was not 
every-where (een, nor did it every-wwhere (utter 
death; every-where it cauld not be entombed : 
it is not every-where now, being exalted into hea- 
ven. Hooker, 
If I ſend my ſon abroad, how is it poſſible to 
keep him from vice, which is every-where ſo in 
faſhion ? Locke. 
'Tis no-where to be found, or cvery-where, 
Pepe. 


E'veRYouNG. adj. [ever and young.] | 


Not ſubject to old age, or decaying ; 
undecaying. 

Joys everyoung, unmix'd with pain or fear, 
"Fill the wide circle of th' eternal year. Pope. 

E'vesSDROPPER. 3. / [ever and dropper.] 
Some mean fellow that ſkulks about a 
houſe in the night to liſten, 

What makes you liſtening there? Get farther 
off; I preach not to thee, thou wicked eveſtrop- 
per. Dry. len's Spaniſh Fryer. 

Do but think how becoming your function it is 
to be diſguiſed like a ſlave, and an eveſdropper, 
under the women's windows. Dryden. 

To Eve'STIGATE. v. a. [evelligo, Latin. ] 
To ſearch out. ; Dis. 

EvuGcn. n. / [This word 1s ſo written by 
moſt writers; but fince the original 1p, 
Saxon, or Welſh yewn, more favours the 
eaſter orthography of yew, I have refer- 
red it thither.] A tree, 

At the firſt ſtretch of both his hands he drew, 
And almoſt joined the horns of the tough cg, 

Dryd'n's /Eneid. 
To EVICT. v. a. [evinco, Latin. ] 
1. To diſpoſſeſs of by a judicial courſe, 

The law of England would ſpeedily evi& them 
out of their poſſeſſion, and therefore they held it 
the beſt policy to caſt off the yoke of Engliſh law. 

| Danes on Ireland, 
2. To take away by a ſentence of law, 
His lands were cvi&e1 from him. 
King James Declaration. 
3. To prove; to evince. Little uſed. 
This nervous fluid has never been difcovered in 
live animals by the ſenſes, however aſſiſted; nor 
its neceſſity er:Zed by any cegent experiment. 
| Cheyne's Phil, Prin, 
Evi'crioN. u. . {from evi@.] 
1. Diſpoſſeſſion or deprivation by a defini- 
tive ſentence of a court of judicature. 

If any of the parties be luid afleep under pre- 
tence of arbitrement, and the other party doth 


_ 


cautiouſly get the ſtart at common law, yet the | 


pretorian court will ſer back all things, and no 
reſpe& had to eviction or diſpoſſefion. Bacen, 
3. Proof; evidence; certain teſtimony. 

A plurality of voices carries the queſtion, in all 
our debates, but rather as an expedient for peace 
than an evitien of the right. L' Eftrange. 

EVIDENCE. n. / J French.) 

1. The ſtate of being evident; clearneſs; 
indubitable; certainty; notoriety, 

2. Teſtimony; proof. 


— 
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J had delivered the evidence of the purchaſe 
unto Baruch, | eremiah, 
Unreaſonable it is to expe& the ſame kind of 

. proof and evidence for every thing which we have 
for ſome things. Tillotſon, 
Cato major, who had borne all the gre2t offices, 

has left us an erid-ncs, under his own hand, how 
much he was verſed in country affairs. Cocke, 
They bear evidence to a hiſtory in defence of 
chiſtianity, the truth of which hiſtory was their 
motive to embrace chriſtianity. _ Addiſon. 
3- Witneſs; one that gives evidence. In 
this ſenſe it is ſometimes plural: as, he 
evidence were ſworn : but ſometimes re- 


gularly augmented, as evidences. 
To ſwear he ſaw three inches through a door, 
As Aſiatick evidences ſwore, Dry tens Fuvenal. 
Therc are books extant, which they mult needs 
allow of as proper evidence ; even the mighty vo- 
lumes of viſible nature, and the everlatting tables 
of right reaſon. Bentley. 


To E'vIDENCE. v. 3. [from the noun, ] 


1. To prove; to evince, 
The horſes muſt be evidenced by good teſtimo- 
nies tu have been bred in Ireland. Temple, 
If they be principles evident of themſelves, they 
necd nothing to evidence them. Tillotſon, 
Theſe things the chriſtian religion require, as 
might be evidences from texts. Tillotſon, 
2, To thow; to make diſcovery of, 
Thou on earth had'ſt proſper'd, which thy looks 
Now allo evidence, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Although the ſame truths be elicited and ex- 


plicated by the contemplation of animals, yet they 
are more clearly evidence! in the contemplation of 
man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
E'vivenT. adj. [ French. ] Plain; appa- 
rent; notorious. © | 

It is evident, in the general frame of nature, that 
things moſt manifeſt unto ſenſe have proved ob- 
ſcure unto the underſtanding. Brown. 
They are incapable of making conqueſts upon 
their neighbours, which is evident toall that know 
their conſtitutions. Temple. 
Children minded not what was ſaid, when it 
was evident to them that no attention was ſuf- 
ficient; Lockes 


E'viDENTLY. adv. [from evident.) Appa- 


rently ; certainly ; undeniably. 
Laying their eggs, they evidently prove 
The genial pow'r and full effects of love. Prior, 
The printing private letters is the worſt ſort of 
betraying converſation, as it evidently has the moſt 
extenſive ill conſequences. ope. 
EVIL. adj. f ypel, Saxon; euvel, Dutch. ] 
1, Having bad qualities of any kind; not 


He hath brought up an cui name upon a virgin. 

Deuteronomy. 

An evil diſcaſe cleaveth faſt unto him; and 
now that he lieth, he ſhall riſe up no more. 

Pſalms, 

The good fig 's very good, and the ev. very 

evil, that cannot be eaten they are ſo evi]. 
eremiah. 
That hour he cured many of evil ſpirits, Luke. 


2. Wicked; bad; corrupt. 
Is thine eye , becauſe I am good? Aﬀazt. 
The imagination of man's heart is evil from 
his youth. 928 Genefis. 
3. Unhappy ; miſerable ; calamitous. 


And the officers did ſez that they were in evi / 
caſe. Exodus, 


All the days of the afflited are evi/, Proverbs, 


4. Miſchievous ; deſtructive; ravenous. 


It is my ſon's coat; an evil beaſt hath de- 
voured him. Geneſis. 


Evil. n. /. [generally contracted to ill.] 


1, Wickedneſs ; a crime. | 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid hell can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils to top Macbeth! Shatſpearc's Mach th, 


2. Injury; milchicf, 


EVI 
Whoſo rewardeth evil for good, evil ſhall not 
depart from his houſe. | Proverbs, 
Let thine enemies, and they that ſeek evi/ to 
my lord, be as Nabal, Samuel. 
3. Malignity ; corruption. 
The heart of the ſons of men is full of evil. 
5 Eccles. 
4. Misfortune; calamity. 
Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and 
(hall we nut receive ew'/ ? 96. 
A prudent man forieeth the er/, and hideth 
himſelf. | Proverbs. 
If we will ſtand boggling at imaginary evi/s, let 
us never blame a borle for ſtarting at a ſhadow. 
L' Eftranges 
Evil is what is apt to produce or increaſe any 
pain, or diminiſh any pleaſure in us; or elſe to 
procure us any evi or deprive-us of any good. 
: Locke, 
5. Malady ; diſcaſe : as the Ling's evil. 
What's the diſeaſe he means? 
—'Tis call'd the evil. Shakſpeare”s Macbeth 


E'vru. adv. [commonly contracted to ill.] 
1. Not well in whatever reſpect. 
Ah, froward Clarence, evi it beſeems thee, 
To flatter Henry, aud forſake thy brother! Shakſp. 
2. Not well; not virtuouſly ; not inno- 
cently. 
If I have ſpoken evil, bear witneſs of the evil; 
but if well, why ſmiteſt thou me? Jen. 
3. Not well ; not happily ; not fortunately, 
It went evi! with his houſe. Deuteronomy, 
4. Injuriouſly ; not kindly. 
The Egyptians ew/ eatreated us, and afflited 
us, Deuteronomy. 
5. It is often uſed in compoſition to give 
a bad meaning to a word; but in this, 
as in all other caſes, it is in the modern 
diale& generally contracted to l. 


EviLAFFE'CTED. adj. [evil and affeRed.] 
Not kind; not diſpoſed to kindneſs. 

The unbelieving Jews ſtirred up the Gentiles, 

and made their minds evilaffeted againſt the 

brethren. Atts, 


Evii.Do'tR. n. f. [evil and doer.] Male- 


factor; one that commits crimes. 
Whereas they ſpeak evil againſt you as evil 
deers, they may by your good works glorify God. 


Peter. 


Evitra'voureD. adj. [evil and favour. ] 
Ill countenanced ; having no goodaſpect. 
Machiavel well noteth, though in an c5://fawoured 
inſtance, there is no truſting co the force of nature, 
except it be curroborated by cuſtom. Bacon, 


EviLra'voUREDNESS. #. /. [from evil. 
favoured. ] Deformity. 

Thou ſhalt not ſacrifice unto the Lord any bul- 
lock, or ſheep, wherein is blemiſh, or any evi! 
favurredneſs. Deuteronomy, 

E'vitty. adv. [ from evil. ] Not well. 

This act, ſo evilly born, ſhall cool the hearts 

Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal, Shak, 
EvitMi'NDED. adj. [evil and mind.] Ma- 
licious ; miſchievous; malignant; wicked; 
inſidious. | 

But moſt ſhe fear'd, that travelling ſo late, 
Some evilminded beafts might lie in wait, 

Ang, without witneſs, wreak their hidden hate. 
Dryden, 
E'vitwness. n. / [from evil.] Contra- 
riety to goodneſs ; badneſs of whatever 
kind, 

The moral goodneſs and congruity, or et Ing, 
unfitneſs, and unſeaſonableneſs of moral or natu- 
ral actions, falls not within the verge of a brutal 
faculty. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

EvilsPE'AKING. u. /. [evil and ſpeaking. ] 
Slander ; defamation ; calumny ; cen- 


ſoriouſneſs. 


Wherefore laying aſide all malice and all guile, 
and hypocrifies and envies, and all evilſpeatings, 


Peter. 


Evrtwi's#1xnG. adj. [evil and wiſh.) 
Wiſhing evil to; having no good will. 
They neard of this ſudden going out, in a 
country fall of cvilwifhing minds towards him. 
a Sidney. 
Evitwo'rkER. n. /. [evil and work.] 
One cho does wickedneſs, 
Beware of dogs, beware of eviltvorkers, Phil, 
To E\ INCE. v. a. [evinco, Latin.] To 
prove ; to ſhow ; to manifelt ; to make 
evident. 
Doubt not but that ſin 
Will reign among them as of thee begot; 
And therefore was law given them, to -vince 
Their natural pravity. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
That religion, teaching a future ſtate of ſouls, 
is a probability; and that its contrary cannot, 
with equal probability, be proved, we have 
evinced. South, 
The greater abſurdities are, the more ſtrongly 
they evince the falſity of that ſuppoſition from 
whence they flow. Atterbury. 
Evixvci BLE. adj. {from evince.] Capable 
of proof; demonſtrable. 
Implanted inſtincts in brutes are in themſelves 
highly reaſonable and uſeful to their ends, and 
evincible by true reaſon to be ſuch. Hate. 
Evi'xciBLY. adv, [from evincible.] In 
ſuch a manner as to force conviction. 
To E'vikRaTE. v. a. [eviratus, Latin. ] 
To deprive of manhood ; to emaſculate. 


To Evi'SCERATE. v. a. [eviſcero, Lat.] 


To embowel; to draw; to deprive of 


the entrails; to ſearch within the entrails. 
E'viTABLE. adj. [evitabilis, Lat.] Avoid- 
able; that may be eſcaped or ſhunned. 
Of divers things evil, all being not evitable, 
we take one; which one, ſaving only in caſc of 
ſo great urgency, were not otherwiſe to be taken 
Toekter, 
To E'VITATE. v. a. [evito, Latin.] To 
avoid ; to ſhun; to eſcape, 
Thcrein ſhe doth cite and ſhun 
A thouſand irreligious curſed hours, 
Which forced marriage would have brought upon 
her. Shak ſpeare 


EviTa'Tion. . f. [from evitate.] The 
act of avoiding. | 
In all bodies there is an appetite of union and 
evitation, of ſolution of continuity. Bacon. 
EviTE'RNAL. adj. [ eviturnus, Latin. ] 
Eternal in a limited ſenſe ; of duration 
not inſinitely but indefinitely long. 


EvrTe'aniTyY. n. . [ eviternitas, low 
Latin.J Duration; not infinitely, but 
indefinitely long. 

Ev'Locy. n. /. [i and x.] Praiſe ; 
encomium; panegyrick., 

Many brave young minds have oftentimes, 
through hearing the praiſes and famous eulogies of 
worthy men, been ſtirred up to affect the like 
commendations. Spenſer on Ireland. 

It ſome men's appetites find more melody in 
diſcord, than inthe harmony of the angelic quires; 
yet even theſe ſeldom miſs to be affected with 
eulogies given themſelves, Decay of Piety 


E'UNUCH. ». /. Hanser! One that 

is caſtrated or emaſculated. 
He hath gelded the common wealth, and made 
it an euch, Shakſpeare's Henry vi 
It hath been obſerved by the ancients, that 
much of Venus doth dim the fight, and yet 
eunuchs, which are unable to generate, are never- 
theleſs alſo dimfighted. Bacen's Nat. Hip. 
SO one's you were, you ceas'd awhile to 

oat 


On nonſenſe gargl'd in an cunuch's throat. Fenton, 


E UP 
To Ev'nucuate. v. a. To make an 
eunuch, 


It were an impoſſible act toeunuchate or caſtrate 
themſelves. Brewwn's Vulgar Errours, 


Evoca'tion. n. /. [evocatio, Latin. ] 
The act of calling out. 


Would truth diſpenſc, we could be content 
with Plato, that knowledge were but remem- 
brauce, tnat intellectual acquiſition were but 
reminiſcential er:5catinn., Brown, 

Inſtead of a deſcent into nell, it ſeems rather 

a conjuring up, or an evecation of the dead 
from hell. Notes to Odyſſey. 


| EvoLA'TION. n. /. [evolo, Latin.] The 
act of flying away. 


To EVO'LVE. v. a. [e volvo, Latin.] To 
unfold ; to diſentangle. 
The animal ſoul ſooner expands and evolves 
itſelf to its full orb and extent than the human 
ſoul. Hale. 
This little active principle, as the body in- 
creaſeth and dilateth, ev/vetk, diffuſeth, and 
expandeth, if not his ſubſtantial exiſtence, yet 
his energy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
To Evo'Lve. v. 4. To open itſelf; to 

diſcloſe itſelf. 

Ambroſial odours 
Does round the air ev9/ving ſcents diffuſe ; 
The holy ground is wet with hcav'nly dews. 
4 Prior. 

Evorv'riox. n. /. [evolutus, Latin. ] 
1. The act of unrolling or unfolding. 

The ſpontaneous coagulation of the little ſaline 
bodies was preceded by almoſt innumerabie ew 
lutions, which were ſo various, that the little 
bodies came to obvert to each other thoſe parts 
by which they might be beſt faſtened W 

7555 
2. The ſeries of things unrolled or unfolded- 

The whole evolution of ages, from everlaſting 
to everlaſting, is ſo collectedly and preſentifical.y 
repreſented to God at once, as if all things 
which ever were, are, or ſhall be, were at this 
very inſtant really preſent. Meer. 

3. [In geometry.] The equable evolntion 
of the periphery of a circl:, or any other 
curve, is ſuch a gradual approach of the 
circumference to rectitude, as that all 
its parts do meet together, and equally 
evolve or unbend ; ſo that the ſame line 
becomes ſucceſſively a leſs arch of a re- 
ciprocally greater circle, ?till at laſt they 
turn into a ſtraight line. Harris. 

4. [In tacticks.] The motion 1nade by a 
body of men in changing their poſture, 
or form of drawing up. And thele evo- 
lutions are doubling of ranks or files, 
countermarches, and wheelings. Harris. 

5. Evolvu'rion of Powers. [In algebra. 
Extracting of roots from any given 
power, being the reverſe of involution. 

Harris. 

Evom1'rIoN. n. /. [evomo, Latin. ] The 

act of vomiting out. Dis. 


Ev'eaTory. n. /. [eupatorium.] A plant. 

Eveno'NiCAL. adj. | fromeuphony. ] Sound- 
ing agreeably, Dia. 

EU/PHONY. a. ,. [.] Anagree- 
able ſound; the contrary to harſhneſs. 

Euruo'RBIUM. nm. /, 

t. A plant. 

It hath flowers and fruit like the ſpurge, and 
is alſo full of an hot ſharp milky juice. The 
plants are angular, and ſhaped ſomewhat like 
the cereus or torch-thiſtle. It is commonly beſet 
with ſpines, and for the moſt part hath no leaves. 


Miller. 


| 


| EuTHANa'sy. 


EXA 


2, A gum reſin, brought to us always in 
drops or grains, of a'bright yellow be- 
tween a ſtraw and a gold colour, and a 
ſmooth gloſſy ſurface. It has no great 
ſmell, but its taſte is violently — and 
nauſeous. It is uſed medicinally in ſina- 
piſms. Hill. 


Eu'rHRASUD. u. /. [euphraſia, Lat.] The 


herb eyebright; a 
clear the ſight. 
Then purg'd with euphraſy, and rue, 
The viſual nerve; for he had much to ſee ; 
And from the well of life thice drops inſtill'd. 
Milton. 
EvuRo'CLYDON. n. /. [trerx\oJur.] A wind 
which blows between the eaſt and north, 
and is very dangerous in the Mediterra- 
nean. It is of the nature of a whirlwind, 
which falls ſuddenly on ſhips, makes 
them rack about, and ſometimes cauſes 
them to founder, as Pliny obſerves. 
Calmet. 


There aroſe againſt it a tempeſtuous wind cal- 
led erroclydon. Atts, 


EU RUS. n. ſ. [Latin.] The eaſt wind, 
Furus, as all other winds, muſt be drawn with 
blown checks, wings upon his ſhoulders, and his 
body the colour uf the tawny moon. Peacham, 
FEukYTHMY. 2. / L..] Harmony 
regular and ſymmetrical meaſure. 
EUTHANASIA. N n. ſ. Lu Salseta.] 
An eaſy death. 
A recovery, in my caſe, and at my age, is im 
poltble; the kiavet wiſn oi my friends is etα,- 
rafia. Arbuthnet, 


EvuLs oN. n. ſ. [evulſio, Latin.] The 
act of plucking out. 


From a ſtrict enquiry we cannot maintain the 
efron, or biting off any parts. Brown. 


Evuica'TiON. n./. | evulgo, Latin. The 
act of divulging ; publication. Did. 
Ewe. . /. [eope, Saxon. ] The ſhe ſheep; 
the female to the ram. \ | 
Rams have more wreathed horns than ewe. 
Bacon, 


plant ſuppoſed to 


Haſte the ſacrifice ; 
Sev'n bullocks yet unyok'd for Phœbus chuſe; 
And for Diana ſeven uaſpotted ewes, Di den. 
E'WER. n. / from eau, perhaps anciently 
eu, water.] A veflel in which water is 
brought for waſhing the hands. 
] dreamt of a filver baton and eber to-night, 
Sha &p are. 
Let one attend him with a filver bafon 
Full of roſe water, and beſtrew'd with flowers; 
Another bear the eee; a third a digpet; 
And ſay, wil't pleaſe your lordſlip cool your 
hands. Shatſpeares 
The golden erer a maid obſcquious brings ; 
| Replemiſh'd from the cool tranflucent ſprings; 
With copious water the bright vaſe ſupplics 
A filver laver, of capacious hze : 
They waſh. Pepe's Odyfſry, 
E wav. n. from ever.] An office in 
the king's houſehold, where they take 
care of the linen for the king's table, lay 
the cloth, and ſerve up water in filver 
ewers, after dinner. Dia. 
Ex. A Latin prepoſition often prefixed to 
compounded words: ſometimes mean- 
ing out, as e:-hauj?, to draw out; ſome- 
times only enforcing the meaning, and 
ſometimes producing little alteration, 
To EXACERBATE, v. a. [exacerbo, 
Latin. ] To imbitter ; to exaſperate ; to 
heighten any malignant quality. 
ExACERBA'TION, 1. /. [tom exacerbale. ] 


1. Increaſe of malignity; augmented 
force or N 

2. Height of a diſeaſe; paroxyſm. 

The patient may ſtrive, by little and little, to 
overcome the ſymptom in exacerbation ; and lo, 
by time, turn ſuffering into nature. Bacon. 

Watchfulneſs and delirium, and exacerbation, 
every other day. Arbuthnut en Diet. 

ExAcERva'tiovn. n. / [acer vus, Latin, | 
The act of heaping up. _ Did. 

EXA CT. adj. [exaQus, Latin. ] 

I. Nice; not failing; not deviating from rule. 

All this, exact to. rule, were brought about, 
Were but in a combat in the liſts left out. Pope. 

2. Methodical; not negligently performed. 

What if you and I enquire huw money matters 
ſtand between us?—With all my heart, I love 
exact dealing; and let Hocus audit. A, but/hner, 

3. Careful; not negligent : of perſons. 

Many gentlemen turn out of the {eats of their 
anceſtors, to make way for ſuch new matters as 
have been more exact in their accounts than them- 
ſelves. Spectator. 

4. Honeſt; ſtrict; punctual. | 

In my doings | was exact. Eccles, 

To EXACT. v. a. [exigo, exafus, Latin. ] 

1. Fo require authoritatively. 

Thou now eva the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poor metenant's fleſh, 
Shakjpeare. 

Of a foreigner thou mayeſt exat it again; but 
that which is thine with thy brother, thine hand 
ſhall releaſe. | Deuteronomy. | 

Exact of ſervants to be faithful and _ 

AY ior. 

From us his foes pronounc'd glory he cv. 

Miltun. 

The hand of fate is over us, and Heaven 
Eras ſeverity from all our thoughts. Addiſon, 

2. Todemand of right. 

Years of ſervice paſt, 
From grateful ſouls exa# reward a- laſt, Dryden. 

Where they deſign a recompence for benefits 
received, they are lels ſolicitous to make it when 
it is cxa#ed. 5 Smalridge. 

3. To ſummon; to enjoin ; to enforce. 

Let us deſcend now therefore from this top 
Of ſpeculation ; for the hour preciſe 
Exa#:s our parting hence. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Duty, 
And juſtice to my father's ſoul, exact 
This cruel piety. D nham's S.A. 
o Exa'ct. v. a. To practiſe extortion, 

The enemy ſhall not exact upon him. Eſulms. 

Exa'CTER. n. /. | from exa@.] 

1. Extortioner ; one who claims more than 
his due, or claims his due with outrage 
and ſeverity. 

The polter and eva#er of fees juſtifies the 
eommon refemblance of the courts of juſtice to 
the bufh, whereunto while the ſlieep flies for de- 
fence in weather, he is ſure to lute part of the 
-ece. Bacon's Eſſays. 

I will alſo make thy officers peace, and thine 
exafers rightegulneſs. ; Iſaiah, 

2. He that demands by authority. 

Light and I;wd perſons, eſpecially that the 
vader of the bath did neither uſe exhortation, 
nor examining of them for taking thereof, were 
caſily ſuborned to make an athdavit for money, 

Bacon's Office of Alienation, 


3. One who is ſevere in his injunctions or 


his demands. 

No men are prone tv be greater tyrants, and 
more rigorous exacters upon others, than ſuch 
wheſe pride was formerly leaſt diſpoſed to the 
obedience of lawful conſtitutions, Ag Charles. 

The grateful perſon being ſtill the mod ſevere 
rafter of himſelf, nut only confeſſes, but pro- 
claims his debts, South. 

There is no way to deal with this man of rea- 
ſon, this rigid exeFer of ftrit demonſtration for 
uungt which are not capable of it, Tilltſen, 


1. The act of 


2. Toreproach; to purſue with invectives. 


4 
EXA 
Exa'cT1OV. n. /. [from exad.) | 
making *an” authoritative 
demand, or levying' by force. : | 
If he ſhould break his day, hat ſhould I gain 
By the exaFtor of the forfeiture ? Skatſpeave. 
2, Extortion; unjuſt. deniand, © 
They vent reproaches 
Moſt bitterly on you, for putter- on 
Of theſe evatliant. HRalſſ cares Herry virti, 
Remove violence and ſpoilt, and execute judg- 
ment and juſtice z take away your exat?/9n5 from 
my people, Ezekiel. 
As the firſt carl did firſt raiſe the greatneſs of 
that houſe, by Iriſh evi, and oppreſſions; ſo 
Girald the laſt earl did at laſt ruin it by the like 
extortions. Davvies' State of Ireland. 
3- A tribute ſeverely levied. 
- They have not made bridges over the river for 
the convenience of their ſubic&ts as well as 
ſtrangers, who pay an unreaſonable evaH n at 
every ferry upon the leaſt uſing of the waters. 
Addiſon on Italy. 
Exa'CTLY. adv. from exa#.] Accurately; 
nicely ; thoroughly. 
Both of em knew mankind :va/y well; for 
buth of 'em began that ſtudy in themſelves. Dryd. 
The religion they profeſs is ſuch, that the 
more exact it is fifted by pure unbiaſſed reaſon, 
the more reaſonable ſtill it will be found. 
a Atterbury. | 
ExA'CTNESS. n. .. [from exa@.] | 
1. Accuracy; nicety; ſtrict conformity 
to rule or ſymmetry. 
The experiments were all made with the utmoſt 
exaFneſs and circumſpection. Woodward. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts 
Is not th' exaFrnzſs of peculiar parts; 
Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty call 
But the joint force and full reſult of all. Pope. 
The balance muſt be held by a third hand, 
who is to deal power with the utmoſt exa#neſ* 
into the ſeveral ſcales. Swift. 


2. Regularity of conduct; ſtrictneſs of 


manners; care not to deviate. 

I preferred not the outward peace of my king- 
doms with men, before that inward exa&reſs of 
conſcience before God, K. Charles, 

Tuey think that their exaFrneſs in one duty 
will atone for their neglect of another. Rogers, 


To EXA'GGERATE. v. 4. [exaggero, 
Latin. ] 


1. To heap upon; to accumulate. 

In the great level near Thorny, ſeveral oaks 
and firs ſtand in firm earth below the moor, and 
have lain three hundreds of years, till covered by. 
the freſh and ſalt waters and mooriſh earth exag- 
gerated upon them. Hale. 


2. To heighten by repreſentation ; to en- 


large by hyperbolical expreſſions. * 


He had exaggerated, as pathetically as he could, 
the ſenſe the people generally had, even deſpair ot 
ever ſeeing an end of the calamities. Clarendon. 

A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an ene- 
my inflames his crimes. Addiſon. | 

ExaGGERA'TION. 2. / | from exaggerate.] 
1. The act of heaping together; a heap ; 
an accumulation. | 

Some towns that were ancicntly havens and 
ports, are now, by exaggeration of ſand between 
theſe towns and the (ca, convei ted into firm land. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
2. Hyperbolical amplification. 
: xaggerations of the prodigious eondeſcenſions 
in the prince to paſs good laws, would have an 
odd ſound at Weſtminſter. Swift, 


To EXA'GITATE. v. 4. [exagilo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſhake; to put in motion. 


The warm air of the bed exagitates the blood. 
Arbuthnet, 


This ſenſe is now diſuſed, being purely 
Latin, = 


* K A 


This their defect and imperfe&ion I had rather 


lament in ſuch caſe than exagitate, + Hcoter. 


ExAGITA'TION. n. . [from exagifate.] 
The act of ſhaking or agitating. Did. 


To EXA'LT. v. a, [exalter, Fr. allus, 
Latin; exalto, low Latin. ] 
1. To raiſe on high. 
And thou, Capernaum, which art exaltcd unte 
heaven, ſhalt be brought down tv hell. Matt. 
2, Lo elevate to power, wealth, or dignity. 
Exalt him that is low, and abaſe him that is 
high. . : Exekicl, 
As yet evralteft thou thyſelf againſt my people, 
that thou wilt not let them go ? | = 
How long ſhall mine enemy be exalted over 
me ? Pſalms, 


3. To elevate to joy or confidence. 

The covenanters, who underſtobd their own 
want of ftrength, were very reaſonably exalted 
with this ſucceſs. Clarendon, 

How much ſoever the king's friends were de- 
jected upon the paſſing thoſe two acts, it is cer- 
tain, they who thought they got *whatſoever he 
loſt were mightily exa/ted, and thought them- 
{elves now ſuperior to any oppoſition. Dryder, 

4. 'To praiſe ; to extol ; to magnify. 

O magnify the Lord with me, and let us cvalt 

his name together. Pſalms, 
5. To raiſe up in oppoſition : a ſcriptural 
phraſe. 

Againſt whom haſt thou exalted thy voice, 
and lift up thine eyes on high? 2 Aings, 

6. To intend; to enforce, 

Now Mars, ſhe ſaid, let fame cxalt her voice; 

Nor let thy conqueſts only be her chuice. Prior, 
7. To heighten ; to improve; to refine by 
fire, as in chymiſtry. 

The wild animals have more exerciſe, have 
their juices more elaborated and exalted ; but fur 
the ſame reaſon the fibres are harder. Arbuth, 

With caymick art cats the min'ral pow'rs, 
And draws the aromatick ſouls of flow'rs. Pope. 

They meditate whether the virtues of the one 
will ca or diminiſh tne 1orce of the other, ot 
correct any of its nocent qualities. atis. 

8. To elevate in diction or ſentiment. 

But hear, oh hear, in what exalted ſtrains, 
Sicilian muſes, through theſe happy plains, 
Proclaim Satwnian times, our own Apollo reigns, 

Roſcommon, 
ExXALTA'TION. . / from ny 
1. The act of railing on high. 
2. Elevation to power, dignity, or ex- 
cellence., 

She put off the garments of widowhood, for 

the exa/tation of thoſe that were oppreſſed 
Tudith, 


The former was an humiliation of Deity, the 
latter an humiliation of manbood; for which 
cauſe there followed an exa/tation of that which 
was humbled : for with power he created the 
world,/ but reſtored it by obedience, Hoster. 
3. Elevated ſtate; ſtate of greatneſs or 

dignity. 

I wonder'd at my flight and change 
To this high exa/tation, Milton's Par, Loft, 
In God all perfections, in their higheſt degree 
and exallution, meet together. Tilluiſen. 
You are us much eſtecmed, and as much be- 
loved, perhaps more dreaded, than <ver you were 
in your higheſt eva/ration, St. 
4. [In pharmacy.] Raifing a medicine 
to a higher degree of virtue, or an in- 
creaſe of the moſt remarkable property 
of any body. Quincy. 
5. Dignity of a planet in which its powers 
are increaſed. | 
Aſtrologers tell us that the ſun receives his 
exa/tation in the ſign Aries, Dr yder: 
ExAa'MEN. . . [Latin,] Examination; 


5 diſquiſition; inquiry. 


E X A 
This confidered together with a ſtrict account, 
and critical examen of reaſon, will alſo diſtract 
| the witty determinations of aſtrology. Brown. 
ExA'MINATE. n. /. [examinatus, Latin, ] 
The perſon examined. 

In an examination where a freed ſervant, who 
having power with Claudius, very ſaucily had 
almoſt all the words, aſked in ſcorn one of the 
examinates, who was likewiſe a freed ſervant of 
Scribonianus ; I pray, fir, if Scribonianus had 
been emperor, what would you have done? He 


anſwered I would have ſtood behind his chair 
and held my peace. | Bacon. 


ExAMINA'TION, n. /. [examinatio, Lat.] 
The act of examining by queltions, or 
experiment; accurate diſquiſition. 

I have brought him forth, that, after exam!- 
nation had, I might have ſomewhat to * 
Differeut men leaving out or putting in ſeveral 
ſimple ideas, according to their various examma- 
tion, {kill, or obſervation of the ſubject, have 
different eſſences. : Locte. 

ExAMINA TOR. n. / [Latin.] An ex- 
aminer; an 1nquirer. | 

An inference, not of power to perſuade a ſeri- 
ous examinator. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 


Jo EXA'MINE. v. a. [examino, I atin. ] 


1. To try a perſon accuſed or ſuſpected 
by interrogatories. 

Let them examine themſelves whether they 

repent them truly. Church Catechiſm, 


If we this day be examined of the good deed 
done to the impotent man. Het; 


We ought, before it be too late, to examine our 

ſoul:, and provide for futurity. Wake. 
2. To interrogate a witneſs, 

Command his accuſers to come unto thee, by 
examining of whom thyſelf mayeſt take Know- 
ledge of all theſe things. Acts. 

3. To try the truth or falſehood of any 
propoſition. 

4. To try by experiment, or obſervation ; 
to narrowly ſift ; to ſcan. EE 
To write what may ſecurely ſtand the teſt 

Of being well read over thrice at leait, 
Compare each phraſe, examine ev*ry line, 
Weigh ev'ry word, and ev'ry thought refine. Pope. 

5. To make inquiry into; to ſearch into; 
to ſcrutinize. 

When I began to examine the extent and cer- 
tainty of our knowledge, I found it had a near 
connexion with words. b Lecke. 

ExA'MINER. f. . [from examine. ] 
1, One who interrogates a criminal or 
evidence, | 

A crafty clerk, commiſſioner, or examiner, will 
make a witnels ſpeak what he wuly never meant. 

Hale's Law of England. 
2. One who ſearches or trics any thing ; 
one who ſerutinizes. 

So much diligence is not altogether neceſſary, 
but it will promote the ſucceſs of the experiments, 
and by a very ſcrupulous examiner of things de- 
ſerves to be applied, Newton's Opticks. 

ExAMPLARY. adj. [from example, ] Serv. 
ing for example or pattern; propoſed 
to imitation. : 

We are not of opinion that nature, in work - 
ing, hatin before her certain examp/ary draughts or 
patterns, which ſubſiſting in the boſom of th: 
Higheſt, and being thence diſcovered, ſhe fiveth 
her eye upon them. Hoo te- 

EXA“ APLE. n. . |.xemple, French; 


exeni lum, Latin, ] 


1. Copy or pattern; that which is pro- 
poſed to be reſembled or imitated. 


The example and pattern of thoſe his creatures 
he beheld in all eternity., Raleigh's Hiſtory, 


2. Precedent ; former inſtance of the like. 


So hot a ſpeed, with ſuch advice diſpos d, 
Such temp'rate order in ſo fierce a couſe, 


Doth want example, Shakſpeare's King John. 
3. Precedent of good. 


Taugt this by his examp/es, whom I now 
Acknowledge my Redeemer ever bleſt! Milton. 
4. A perſon fit to be 3 as a pattern. 


Be thou an example of the believers. 1 Tim, 


5. One puniſhed for the admonition of 
others. | 


Sodom and Gomorrah, giving themſelves over 
to fornication, are ſet forth for an examp/c, ſuffer- 
ing the vengeance of eternal fire, Fude, 

6. Influence which diſpoſes to imitation. 

When virtue is preſent, men take example at 
it; and when it is gone, they defire it. 7m. 

Example is a motive of a very prevailing force 
on the actions of men. Rogers. 

7. Inſtance; illuſtration of a general po- 
ſition by ſome particular ſpecihcation. 

Can we, for example, give the praiſe of valour 


to a man, who, ſeeing his gods prophaned, ſhould 
want the courage to defend them? Dryden. 


8. Inſtance in which a rule is illuſtrated 
by an application. 

My reaſon is ſufficiently convinced both of the 
truth and uſefulneſs of his precepts : it is to pre- 
tend that I have, at leaſt in ſome places, made 
examples to his rules. Dryden, 

To ExXA'MPLE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


I, To exemplify ; to give an inſtance of. 


in theſe late wars of Munſter, 
2. To ſet an example. 
Do, villainy do, fince you profeſs to do 


| Shakſptare. 
Exa'xGuious, adj. [exanguis, | Latin. ] 


Juices, not ſanguineous. 
Hereby they coufound the generation of per- 
ſect animals with imperſect, ſanguincous with 
© exanguins, Boon. 
The inſects, if we take in the exanguiers, butn 


terreſtrial and aquatick, may for number vie even 
with plants. Ray, 


ExA'NIMATE. adj. [exanimatus, Latin. | 
1. Lifeleſs; dead, | 
2. Spiritleſs; depreſſed. 
. The grey morn | 
Lifts her pale luſtre on the paler wretch, 
Exanimate by love. Thomſon's Spin 
ExANIMA'T1ON. 2. /. [from exanimadc. | 
Deprivation of life, Lidl. 
ExANIMOUs. adj. [exanimis, Lat.] Lite- 
leſs; dead; killed, | 
EXANITHE'MATA. u. fe [ta Sly J 
Effloreſcencics; eruptions ; 
out; puſtules. 
EXANTUE“MATOUS. adj. [from exanthe- 
mata. ] Puſtulous; effloreſcent; eruptive. 
To EXANILATE. v. n. [exantlo, Lat. 
To draw out. 
2. To exhauſt; to waſte away. 
By time thoſe ſeeds are wearied or exarnt/ated, 
or unable to act their parts any longer. 15%. 
ExXANTLA'TION. n. /. {from exart'ate. ] 
The act of drawing out; exhauſtion. 


FxaRA'TION. 2. J. [exaro, Latin.] The 
manual act of writing; the manner of 
manual writing. Di8. 

EXARTICULA TION. u. f. [ex and arti- 
culus, Latin.] The diſlocation of a 
joint. Dif. 

To EXA'SPERATE. v. a. [exa/þero, 


| 


Latin. ] 5 


Let us ſhe w an example to our brethren, Judith. | 


The proof whereof I ſaw ſuſficiently exampled 
Spenſer. 


Like workmen ; I'll examp/c you with thievery. 


Having no blood; formed with animal 


breaking 


n n. J. [from excavatæ 


EXC 
1. To provoke; to enrage ; to irritate 
to anger; to make furious. 
To take the widow, 
Exaſperates, makes mad her ſiſter Goneril. Shak, 
The people of Italy, who run into politicks, 
having ſomething to exaſperate them againſt the 
king of France, Addiſon, 
2, To heighten a difference; to aggra- 
vate; to embitter. 
Matters grew more exaſperate between the 


kings of England and France, for the auxiliay 


forces of French and Engliſh were much blooded 
one againſt another, Bacon, 


When ambition is unable to attain its end, it is 
not only wearied, but exaſperated at the vanity of 
its labours. Parnel. 

3. To exacerbate ; to heighten malignity. 

The plaſter alone would pen the humouralrea- 

dy contained in the part, and ſo exaſperate it, 
Hacen's Natural Hiftory. 
ExXASPFRA'TER. n. . [from exa/perate.] 
He that exaſperates, or 22 z a 
provoker. 


ExaSPERA'TION, n. /. [from exaſperate.] 
1. Aggravation; malignant repreſentation. 
. My going to demand juſtice upon the five 
members, my enemies loaded with all the oblo- 
quies and exaſperations they could, King Charles 
2, Provocation ; irritation ; incitement to 
rage. 
Their ill ufage and exaſperations of him, and 


his zcal for maintaining his argument, diſpoſed 
nim to take lit erty. Atterbury, 


To EXAU'CTORATE. v. a, [exaudoro, 
Latin.) 

1. To diſmiſs from ſervice. 

2. To deprive of a benefice. 

Arch hcreticks, in the primitive days of chriſ- 
tianity, were by the church treated with no'other 
puniſhment than excummunication, and by ex- 
auFtorating and depriving them of their degrees 
thercin, lie“ Parcrgon, 

ExAUCTORATION. . J [from exau@o- 
4 5 
. Diſmiſſion from ſervice. 


2. Deprivation; degradation. 

Depoſition, degradation, or exaucteratien, is 
nothing elſe but the removing of a perſon from 
ſome dignity or order in the church, and deprix- 
ing him of his eccleſiaſtical preferments. Ae. 


EXCAN 9. ig n. /. [excandeſco, 
Excanpe'scaency. {| Latin. ] 
. Heat; the ſtate of growing hot. 

2. Anger; the ſtate of growing angry, 
ExCANTA TION. . /. [excanto, Latin.) 
Diſenchantment by a countercharm, 

2 EXCA'RNATE. v. a. [ex and carner, 
Latin.] Vo clear from fleſh. 


The ſpleen is moſt curiouſly cxrarnared, and 
© x 3 


the veſſels filed with wax, hereby its fibres and 
veſſels are very well icen. row, 


ExXCAKNIFICA'TION. mn. /. [excarnifice, 
Lat.] The act of taking away the ileſh, 


To EXCAVATE. v. a. [excavo, Lat.] 
To hollow; to cut into hollows. 

The cups, gilt with a golden border about the 
brim, were of that wonderful tmallneſs, that 
Faber put a thouſand of them into an excarrared 
pepper -courn. | Ray on the C tien. 

Though nitrous tempeſts, and clandeltine death, 
Fill'd the deep caves, and num'rous vaults beneath, 
Which form'd with art, and wrought with end- 

leſs toil, 
Ran through the faithleſs excarars:d ſoil, 
Sce the unweary'd Briton delves bis wey, 
And iv the caverns lets in war and day, 
Blackiese, 

Flat thecæ, ſome like hats, ſome like buttons, 

excavated in the middle. Der ham's Phy e. 


p EXC 


I. The act of cutting into hollows, 


2. The hollow formed; the cavity. 

While our eye meaſures the eminent and thc 
hollowed parts of pillars, the total object appear- 
eth tile bigger; and ſo, as much as thoſe excava- 
tions do ſubſtract, is ſupplied by a fallacy of the 
fight. Weitton's Architecture. 

To EXCEED. v. a. [excedo, Latin. ] 


1. To go beyond; to outgo. 
Nor did any of the cruſts much exceed half an 
inch in thickneſs. N oodwurd on Foſſils. 

2. To excel; to ſurpaſs. 

Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth. 
1 Kings. 

To Exce'ep. v. n. ; 
1. To go too far; to paſs the bounds of 


fitnels. 

In your prayers, and places of religion, uſe 
reverent poſtures and great attention, remembering 
that we ſpeak to God, in our reverence to whom 
we cannot poſſibly exceed. Taylor. 

2. To go beyond any limits. 
Forty ſtripes he may give him, and not exceed. 
Deuteronomy, 
3. To hear the greater proportion. 

Juſtice mult puniſh the rebellious deed ; 

Yet puniſh ſo, as pity ſhall exceed. Dryden. 


Exce'tp1NG. participial adj. from exceed. 


Great in quantity, extent, or duration, 
He faith, that cities were built an excceding 
ſpace of time before the great flood. Raleigh. 
Excs'tpinG. adv. [This word is not 
analogical, but has been long admitted 
and eſtabliſhed.] In a very great de- 
gree j eminently. 
The county is ſuppoſed to be exceeding rich. 
Abbot. | 
The Genoeſe were exceeding powerful by ſea, 
and contended often with the Venetians for ſupe- 
riority, Raleigh. 
Talk no more ſo exceeding proudly; let not 
arrogance come out of your mouth. 1 Sam, 
The action of the Iliad and that of the Æneid 
were in themſelves exceeding ſhort ; but are beau- 
tifully extended and diverſified by the invention 
of epiſodes, and the machinery I the gods. 
Addiſon. 
The ſerum of the blood affords, by diſtillation, 
an exceeding limpid water, neither acid nor alka- 
line. Arbuthnet. 
Exce'tpinGLy. adv. [from exceeding. 7] 


To a great degree; greatly; very much. 
They cricd out more exceedingly, Crucify him. 
Mark. 

Iſaac trembled exceedingly. Genefts. 
The earl of Surrey, licutenant of Ireland, was 
mich feared of the king's enemies, and exceed- 
ingly beloved of the kirg's ſubjects. Davies. 
Precious ſtones look exreedingly well, wien 
they are ſet in thoſe places which we would make 
to come out of the picture. Dryden. 
Is not this medium exceedingly more rare and 
ſubtile than the air, and exceedingly more elaſtick 
and active ? Newton's Opticks, 


To EXCEL. v. a. Ln Latin.] To 
outgo in good qualities ; to ſurpaſs. 
Venus her myrtle, Phe bus has his bays ; 
Tea both exce/s, which you vouchſafe to praiſe. 


Waller. 
How heroes riſe, how patiiots ſet, 
Thy father's bloom and death may tell; 
Excelling others, theſe were great; 
Thou greater ſtill, muſt theſe excel, Prizr, 


To ExCE'L. v. n. To have good quali- 
ties in a great degree; to be eminent ; 


to be great. 
Then to Silvia let us fing, 
That Silvia is excelling. Shatſpeare, 
Reuben, unſtable as water, thou ſhalt not 
excel, Geneſis. 
It is not only in order of nature for him to go- 
vern, that is the moie in elligent; but there is no 


N 
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honeſty and probity to abſtain from injury: fo 
fitneſs to govern is a perplexed buſineſs. Some 
men, ſome nations, exce/ in the one ability, ſome 
in the other, Bacor's Hely War, 
Company are to be avoided that are good for 
nothing ; thoſe to be ſought and frequented that 
excel in ſome quality or other. Temple. 
He — their beauties where they moſt 
eacel ; 
Of love ſung better, and of arms as well. Dryd. 
Let thoſe teach others, who themſelves excel ; 
And cenſure freely, who have written well. Pope. 


EXCELLENCE. n. /. [excellence, French; 
E'XCELLENCY.{ excellentia, Latin. ] 
1. The ſtate of abounding in any good 


x — C F . 
2. Dignity ; high rank in exiſtence, 

Is it not wonderful, that baſe deſires ſhould fo 
extinguiſh in men the ſenſe of their own exce/- 
lency, as to make them willing that their ſouls 
ſhould be like the ſouls of beaſt, mortal and cor- 
ruptible with their bodies ? Hooker. 

I know not why a fiend may not deceive 
a creature of more excc//ency than himſelf, but 
yer a creature. Dryden's Tuvenal, Dedication, 

3. The ſtate of excelliug in any thing. 
I have, amongſt men of parts and buſineſs, 
ſeldom heard any one commended for having an 
excellency in Axe” K f Lucke. 
4. That in which one exccls. 

The criticiſms have been made rather to diſ- 

cover beauties and excellencies than their faults 


and imperfections. Addiſon, 
5. Purity; goodneſs, 
She loves him with that cwcellence, 
That angels love good men with. Shakſpeare. 


6, A title of honour. It is now uſually 
applicd to generals of an army, ambal- 
ſadors, and governours. 


1 


They humbly ſhew unto your excellence, 
To have a goodly peace concluded of. Shatſp. 


 E'XCELLENT. adj, [excellens, Latin. ] 
1, Of great virtue; of great worth; of 


great dignity. | 
Arts and ſciences are excellent, in order to cer- 
tain ends. Tayler. 


2. Eminent in any good quality. 

He is excellent in power and in judgment. Job. 
E'XCELLENTLY. adv. | from excellent. ] 
1. Well in a high degree. 

He determines that man was erect, becauſe he 
was made with hands, as he exce//ently declareth. 

Brown's Vulger Errors. 

That was excellently obſerved, ſays I, when I 
read a paſſage in an author, where his opinion 
agrees with mine. Swift. 

2. To an eminent degree. 

Comedy is both ec n inftruftive and ex- 
tremely pleaſant ; ſatire laſhes vice into reforma- 
tion; and humour repreſents folly, ſo as to ren- 
der it ridiculous. Dryden. 


To EXCE PT. v. a. [excipio, Latin, ] 
1. To leave out, and ſpecify as left out of 


a general precept, or poſition. 

But when he faith, All things are put under 
him, it is manifeſt, that he is excepted which did 
put all things under him. Corinthians. 

Adam, bebold 
- Th" effects, which thy original crime hath 
wrought 
In ſome to ſpring from thee, who never touch*d 
Th* excepted tree. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To Exce'eT. v. n. To object; to make 


object ions. 
A ſucceſſion which our author: could not except 
againſt, Locke. 


Exc rr. prepoſit. [from the verb. This 
word, long taken as a prepoſition or 
conjunction, is originally the participle 
. of the verb; which, like moſt 
others, had for its participle two termi- 


leſs required, courage to protect, and, above all, 
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| 


EXC 


nations, except or excepted, All except 

one, is all, one excepted. Except may 

like wiſe be, according to the 7 eutonick 

idiom, the imperative mood: all, except 

one ; that is, all but one, which you muſt 

except. | 

1. Exclulively of; without incluſion of. 

Richard except, thoſe whom we fight againſt, 


lad rather have us win than him they follow. 
Shakſpeere, 


Ailton. 


— 


God and his ſon except, 
Nought valued he nor ſcar'd. 


> 4 | 

2. Unleſs; if it be not ſo that. 

It is neceſſary to know our dury, becauſe *tis 
neceſſary tor us to do it; and it is 11potiible to 
do it, except we Know it. 1illdtſon, 

ExcEe'pTiNG. prepoſition. | from except. See 

Exckrr.] Without incluſion ot; with 

exception of. Au improper word. 
May I not live without controul and awe, 

Excepting Kill the letter of the law * Dryden. 
People come into the world in Turkey the 

lame way they do here, and yet, excepting the 

royal family, they get but little by it. Collier. 

ExCE'pT1ON. n.f. [from except; exceptio, 
Latin, ] 

1. Excluſion from the things compre- 
hended in a precept, or polition; ex- 
eluſion of any perſon from a general law. 

When God renewed this charter of man's ſo 
vercignty over the creatures to Noah and his fa- 
mily, we tad no exception at all; but that Cham 
ſtood as fully invelted with this right as any bf his 
brethren. South, 

Let the money be raiſed on land, with an ex- 
ception to ſome of the more barten parts, that 
might be tax-tree, Addiſen, 


2. It ſhould have from before the rule or 
law to which the exception refers ; but 


it is ſometimes inaccurately uſed with zo. 
Pleads, in exception to all gen'tal rules, 
Your taſte of follies, with our ſcorn of fools. Pope. 
3- Thing excepted, or ſpecified in ex- 
ception, | 
Every act of parliament was not previous to 
what it enacted; unleſs thoſe two, by which the 
earl of Strafford and fir John Fenwick loſt their 
heads may paſs for exceptions. Swift, 
Who firſt taught ſouls enſlav'd, and realms un 
done, 
Th' enormous faith of many made for one; 
That prcud exception to all nature's laws, 
T' invert the world and counterwork its cauſe. 
Pope. 
4. ObjeQion ; cavil ; with againft or to. 
Your aſſertion hath drawn us to make ſearch 
whether theſe be juſt exceptions againſt the cui- 
toms of our church, when ye plead that 
they are the ſame which the church of Rome 
hath, or that they are not the ſame which ſome 
other reformed churches have deviſed, Heoker. 
He may have exceptions peremptory againf the 
jurors, of which he then ſhall ſhew caufe, Spenſer, 
Revelations will ſoon be diſcerned to be ex- 
tremely conducible to reforming men's lives, ſuch 
as will anſwer all objections and exceptions of fleſh 
and blood againſt it. Hammond, 
I will anſwer what exceptions they can have 
againſt our account, and confute all the reaſons 
and explications they can give of their own, 
Bentley, 


5. Peeviſh diſlike; offence taken: ſome- 


times with 0. 
I fear'd to ſhew my father Julia's letter, 
Leſt he ſhould take exceptions iv my love. Shak, 


6. Sometimes with az. 
He firſt took exception at this badge, 
Pronouncing, that the paleneſs of this flow'r 


Bewray'd the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 
Shakſpeare, 


7. Sometimes with again/t, 


* 


| 


EXC 


Roderigo, thou haſt taken aga:nf me an cxcep» 


tion; but I proteſt I have dealt moſt directly in 
thy affair. | Shakſpeare. 
8. In this ſenſe it is commonly uſed with 

the verb tale. 
He gave fir James Tirrel great thanks; but tot 


exception to the place of their burial, being too baſe 
for them that were king's children. Bacon. 


Exce'eTIONABLE. adj. | from exception. 
Liable to objection. 3 


Te ouly piece of pleaſantry in Milton is where 
the evil ſpirits rally the angels upon the ſucceſs of 
their artillery : this paſſage I look upon to be the 
moſt exceptionable in. the whole poem. Addiſon. 


Exck'rrious. adj. [from except. ] Peeviſh; 


froward; full of objections; quarrelſome. 

They are ſo ſupercilious, ſharp, troubleſome, 
fierce, and exceptions, that they are not only ſhort 
of the true character of friendihip, but become the 
very ſores of ſociety. South. 


Exce'erive. adj. [from except.] Inclu- 
ding an exception. 

Exceptive propoſitions will make complex ſyl- 

logiſms, as none but phy ſicians came to the con- 


ſultation: the nurſe is no phyſician, therefore the 


nurſe came not to the conſultation. Watts. 


Exce'erTLESs. adj. [from except. ] Omit- 


ting or neglecting all exception; general; 
univerſal, Not in uſe. 
Forgive my gen'ral and except leſi raſhneſs, 
Perpetual ſober gods! I do proclaim 
One honeſt man. Shakſpeare's Timon, 
Exce'eTOR. u. ſ. [ from except.] Objector; 
one that makes exceptions. 


The excepror makes a reflection upon the im- 
propriety of thoſe expreſſions. Burnet, 


To ExXCE'RN. v. 4. mg Latin.] To 


ſtrain out; to ſeparate or ewit by 
ſtrainers; to ſend out by excretion. 
That which is dead, or corrupted-or excerned, 


hath antipathy with the ſame thing when it is 
alive and found, and with thoſe parts which do 


excern. Bacon's Natural Wiſtory. 
Exerciſe firſt ſendeth couriſhment into the 
parts; and ſecondly, helpeth to excern by ſweat, 
and fo maketh the parts aſſimilate. Bacon. 
An unguent or pap prepared, with an open veſ- 
ſel to excern it into. Ray on the Creation. 
Exce'RPT1ON. n./. [excerptio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of gleaning ; ſelecting. 


2, The thing gleaned or ſelected. 


Times have conſumed his works, ſaving ſome 
few excerptiaus. 


EXCE'SS. n. / [exceſſus, Latin. 
1. More than enough; faulty ſuperfluity. 
Amongſt the heaps of theſe exceſſes and ſu- 
perfluities, there is eſpied the want of a principal 
part of duty. Hoster. 
SGoodneſs anſwers to the theological virtue cha- 
rity, and admits no exceſs but error : the defire of 
power in exceſs cauſed the angels to fall; the de- 
fire of knowledge in exceſ:, cauſed man to fall; 
bur, in charity. there is no exceſs, neither can an- 
gel or man come in danger by it. Bacon, 
Members are crooked er diſtorted, or diſpro- 
portionate to the reſt, either in exceſs or defect. 
Ray on the Creation. 
2, Exuberance ; ſtate of exceeding ; com- 
parative exuberance. 
Let rhe ſuperfluous and luſt dieted man, 
That braves your ordinance, feel your power 
quickly; 
So diſtribution ſhall undo exceſs, 
And each man have enough. Shakſpeare. 
The ſeveral rays in that white light retain their 
colorifick qualities, by which thoſe of any ſort, 
whenever they become more copious than the reſi, 
do by their exceſs and predominance cauſe their 
proper colour to appear. Newton's Opticks. 


Rut: igh, 


3. Intemperance; unreaſonable indulgence 
in meat and drink, 
Vor. I. 


” 
: 


1 


EXC 


It was exceſs of wine that ſet him on, 
And on his more advice we pardon him. Shat/. 
There will be need of temperange in diet; for 
the body, once heavy with exceſs and ſurfeits, 
hangs plummets on the nobler parts. Duppa. 
4. 2 of paſſion. 
5. Tranſgreſſion of due limits. 
A popular ſway, by forcing kings to give 
More than was fit for objects to reccive, 
Ran to the ſame extremes ; and one exceſs 
Made both, by firiving to be greater, leſs. 
Denham. 
Hoſpitality ſometjmes degenerates into pro- 
fuſeneſs : even parſimony itſelf, which fits but ill 
upon a publick figure, is yet the more pardon- 
able exceſs of the two. * Atterbury. 
Exck'ssIVE. adj. [| exceſſif, French; from 


exceſs, 


1. Beyond the common proportion of 
quantity or bulk. 

If the panicum be laid below and about the 
bottom of a root, it will cauſe the root to grow 
to an exceſſive bigneſs. Bacon, 

2. Vehement beyond meaſure in kindneſs 
or diſlike, 

Be not exceſſive toward any. Zecles. 

The people's property it is, by exceſſrve favour 
to bring great men to miſciy, and then to be ex- 
ceſſtve in pity. Hayward. 

Exce's$1vELy. adv. | from exceſſive. ] Ex- 
ceedingly ; eminently; in a great degree. 

A man muſt be exce/rvely ſtupid, as well as 


uncharitable, who believes there is no virtue but 
on his own fide. Addiſon, 


7 EXCHANGE. 
French; excambiare, low Latin. ] 


1. To give or quit one thing for the ſake 
of gaining another. 
They ſhall not ſell of it, neither exchange nor 
alienate the firſt fruits. Ezekiel 
Exchange his theep for ſhells, or wool for a 
ſparkling pebble, or a diamond. Locke. 
Take delight in the good things of this word, 
ſo as to remember that we are to part with them, 
and to exchange them for more excellent and 
durable enjoy nients. Atterbury. 
3. 15 — and take reciprocally. 
Heclange forgiveneſs with me noble Hamlet; 
Mine and my father's blood be not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me. Skakſpeare. 
Words having naturally no fignification, the 
idea muſt be learned by thoſe who would exchange 
thoughts, and hold intelligible diſcourſe with 
others. Locke, 
Here then exchange we mutually forgiveneſs, 
So may the guilt of all my broken vows, 
My perjuries to thee be all forgotten, Rowe. 
3. It has i before the perſon with 
whom the ae is made, and for 
before the thing taken in exchange. 
Tne king called in the old money, and erected 
exchanges where the weight of old money was 
exchanged for new. Camden. 
Being acquainted with the laws and faſhions of 
his own country, he has ſomething to exchange 
with thoſe abroad Locke. 


Excna'NGE. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The act of giving and receiving reci- 
procally. 
And thus they parted, with exchange of harms; 
Much blood the monſters loſt, and they their 


arms. Waller. 
They lend their corn, they make exchanges ; 
they are always ready to ſerve one another. 


it 


2. Traffick by permutation. 
The world is maintained by intercourſe ; and 
the whole courſe of nature is a great exchange, in 


ſtated price of another, 


3. The form or act of transferring, pro- 
| perly by bills or notes, 


v. a. [exchanger, | 


Addiſon. | 


which one good tun is, and ought to be, the |. 
South, | 


E X C 


J have bills for money by exe 
| From Florence, and — nc then. 
6 Shak pense. 
4. The balance of the money of different 
nations. 
He was ſkilled in the exchange beyond ſeas, and 
in all the circumſtances and practices thercof. 
Hayward on Edward vt. 
5. The thing given in return for ſome- 
thing received. 
If none appear to prove upon thy perſon 
Thy heinous, manifeit, and many treaſons, 
There is my pledge : I'll prove it on thy heart, 
— There 's my exchange ; what in the world he is 
That names me traitor, villain-like he lies, 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Spend all I have, only give me ſo much time 
in exchange of it. | Shakſpeare. 
It made not the filver coined go for more than 
its value in all things to be bought; tt juſt ſo 
much as the denomination was raiſed, juſt ſo 
much leſs of commodity had the buyer in ex- 
change for it. Locke. 
If blood you ſeek, I will my own refign ; 
O ſpare her life, and in exchange take mine. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
6. The thing received in return for ſome- 
thing given. 
The reſpect and love which was paid you by all 
who had the happinets to know you, was a wiſe 
exchange for the honours of the court. Dryden. 


7. The place where the merchants meet 


to negociate their affairs; place of ſale. 
| He that uſes the ſame words ſometimes in one, 

and ſometimes in another ſignification, ought to 

paſs, in the ſcnools, for as fair a man, as he does 

in the market and exchange, who ſells ſeveral 

things under the ſame name. Lecke, 

No thing, no place is ſtrange, 
While his fair boſom is the world's exchange, 


\ Denham, 


* 


who practiſes exchange. | 


Whilſt bullion may be had for a ſmall price 

more than the weight of our current caſh, 

- theſe exchangers generally chuſe rather to buy 

bullion than run the riſk of melting down our 

| coin, which is criminal by the law. Lacte. 

ExchkE'ATr. n. /. See Escu kr. 

He by my ruins thinks to make them great: 

To make one great by others lots, is bad excheet. 


Spenſer, 
ExCHE'ATOR. 2. / See ESCHEATOR, 
Theſz earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial 
officers; as ſheriff, admiral, receiver, havener, 
cuſtomer, butler, ſearcher, comptroller, gager, 
excheater, feodary, auditur, and clerk of the mar- 
ket. Carew. 
ExcHE'QUER. n./. [eſchequeir, Norman 
French; ſchaccarium, low Latin, from 
ſchatz, a treaſure, German.] The court 
to which are brought all the revenues 


belonging to the crown. It confifts of 


in the hearing aud deciding of all cauſes 
appertaining to the king's coffers : the 
other is called the receipt of theexchequer, 
which is properly, employed in the 1e- 
, ceiving _—__—_ „ It is alſo 
a court of record, wherein all cauſes 


touching the revenues of the crown are 
| handled. Harris. 


I will be cheater to.them both, and they ſhatl 


— — 


be exchegquers to me. Shakſgeare, 
Your treaſures 
Are quite exhauſted, the excheguer 's empty. 
; Denham's Sophy; 


banks and at leaſt the exchequer takes it. Lecks, 


EXCISE. . /. [accijs, Dutch; exciſum, 


| Latin.] A hateful tax levied upon 
| 4 P | 


ExCHA'XGER. n. /. [from exchange.] One 


two parts; whereof one dealeth fpecially . 


Clipped money will paſs whilſt the king's. 
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| Excr1's10N, n. /. [excifio, Latin.] Extir- 
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ExcirEk. n. . [from excite.] 


EXC 
levied upon commodities, and adjudged | 
not by the common judges of property, 
but wretches hired by thoſe to whom 
exciſe is paid. | | 
The people ſhould pay a ratable tax for their 
ſheep, and an exciſe for every thing which they 


ſhould eat. Hayward. 
Ambitious now to take exciſe 
Of a more fragrant paradiſe, Cleaveland, 


xeiſe, 
With hundred rows of teeth, the ſhark exceeds, 
And on all trades like cafſawar ſhe feeds, 
| Marvel. 
Hire large houſes, and oppreſs the poor, 
By farm'd exciſe, ' Dryden's Juvenal. 
To Exci'sk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
levy exciſe upon a perſon or thing. 
In ſouth-ſea days, not happier when ſurmis'd 
The lord of thouſands, than if now excis'4, Pope. 
Exc1'sEMAN. n. / [exciſe and man.] An 
officer who inſpects commodities, and 
rates their exciſe. 


pation ; deſtruction; ruin; the act of 
cutting off ; the ſtate of being cut off, 
Pride is one of the fataleſt inftruments of ex- 
ciſion. Decay of Piety. 
Such conquerors are the inſtruments uf ven- 
geance on thoſe nations that have filled up the 
meaſure of iniquities, and are grown ripe for 
exciſion, | 
ExciTa'T1ON. . /. [from excito, to excite, | 
Latin. } 
1. The a& of exciting or putting into 


motion. | 
All putrefactions come from the ambient bo- 
dy, either by ingreſs of the ambient body into 
the body putrefied, or by excitation and ſolicita- 
tion of the body putrefied, by the body ambient. 
Bacon. 

2. The act of rouſing or awakening. 
The original of ſenſible and ſpiritual ideas may 
de owing to ſenſation and reflection, the recol- 
lection and freſh excitation of them to other oc- 


caſions. . Watts Logick, 
To EXCUTE. v. a. [excito, Latin. ] 
1. To rouſe; to animate ; to ſtir up; to 
encourage. 

The Lacedemonians were more excited to de- 
fire of honour with the excellent verſes of the 
poet Tirtzus, than with all the exhortations of 
their captains. Spenſer's Ireland. 

That kind of poeſy which excites to virtue the 
greateſt men, is of greateſt uſe to human kind. 
| : Dryden. 

2. To put in motion; to awaken ; to raiſe, 


Exci'TEMENT. n. /. [from excite.] The 


motive by which one is ſtirred up, ani- | 


mated, or put in action. 
How ftand I then, 
That have a father Kkill'd, a mother ftain'd, 
#xcitements of my reaſon and my blood, 
And let all ſleep ? Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 


1. One that ſtirs up others, or puts them 
in motion, 
They never puniſhed the delinquency of the 
tumults and their exciters, King Charles, 
2. The cauſe by which any thing is raiſed 
or put in motion. 
Hope is the grand exciter of induftry, 
| Decay of Piety. 
To EXCLA'IM. v. n. [exclamo, Lat.] 
1. To cry out with vehemence ; to make 
an outcry ; to cry out queruloufly and 
outrageouſly. 
This ring, 
Which, when you part from, loſe, or give away, 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 


Atterbury. | 


EXC 


—-— 


E X C 


Thoſe who exc/aim againſt foreign tyranny, do, | ExcLu'srovn. n. / [from exclude.] 


to this inteſtine uſurper, make an entire dedition 
of themſelves, Decay of Piety, 
The moſt inſupportable of tyrants exclaim 
againſt the exerciſe-of arbitrary power. L' Eftra, 
2. To declare with loud vociferation, 
Is Cade the ſon of Henry the fifth, 
That thus you do exclaim you'll go with him ? 
Shakſpeare. 
ExCLA'tM.n./. [fromthe verb.] Clamour 


outcry, Now diſuſed. 
Alas, the part I had in Glo'ſter's blood 
Doth more ſolicit me than your ec, 
To ſtir againft the butchers of his life. Shat/p. 
ExCLA'IMER. . /. [from exclaim.] One 
that makes vehement outcries ; one that 


ſpeaks with great heat and paſſion. 
I muſt tell this exc/aimer, that his manner of 
proceeding is very ſtrange and unaccountable, 
Atterbury. 
ExCLAMA'TION. u. / e Lat.] 
1. Vehement outery; clamour; outrage- 
ous vociferation. : 
The ears of the people are continually beaten | 
with exclamations againſt abuſes in the church. 
Hooker, Dedication. 
Either be patient, or intreat me fair, 
Or with the clamorous report of war, 
Thus will I drown your exclamations. Shakſp. 
2. An emphatical utterance ; a pathetical 


ſentence. 

O Muſidorus! Muſidorus! but what ſerve 
exclamations, where there are no ears to receive 
the ſound ? Sidney: 


3. A note by which a pathetical ſentence 
is marked thus ! | 
ExCcLa'MATORY. adj. [from exclaim.] 
1. Practiſing exclamation; | 
2. Containing exclamation. 


To EXCLU'DE. v. a. [excludo, Lat.] 
1. To ſhut out; to hinder from entrance 
or admiſſion. 
Fenc'd with hedges and deep ditches round, 
Exclude the incroaching cattle from thy ground. 
| Dryden's Virgil. 
Sure I am, unleſs I win in arms, 
To ſtand excluded from Emilia's charms. Dryden. 
Bodies do each ſingly poſſeſs its proper por- 
tion, according to the extent of its ſolid parts, 
and thereby exclude all other bodies from that 
ſpace, | Locke, 
Though theſe three ſorts of ſubſtances do not 
exclude one another out of the ſame place, yet 
we cannot conceive- but that they muſt neceſſa- 
rily each of them exclude any of the fame kind 
out of the ſame place. Locke, 

If the church be ſo unhappily contrived as to 
exclude from its communion ſuch perſons like- 
lieft to have great abilities, it ſhould be altered. 

| Swift. 
2. To debar; to hinder from participa- 
tion ; to prohibit. 

Juſtice, that fits and frowns where publick 
laws 
Exclude ſoft mercy from a private cauſe, 

In your tribunal moſt herſelf does pleaſe; 
There only ſmiles, becauſe ſhe lives at eaſe. Dry 
This is Dutch partnerſhip, to ſhare in all our 
beneficial bargains, and caclade us wholly from 
theirs, 7 Swift, 
3. To except in any poſition. 
4 Not to comprehend in any grant or 
privilege. 

They ſeparate from all apparent hope of life 
and ſalvation, thouſands whom the goodneſs of 
Almighty God doth not exclude. Hooker 

5. To diſmiſs from the womb or egg. 

Others ground this difruption upon their eon— 
tinued or protracted time of delivery, wherewith 
excluding but one a-day, the latter brood impa- 
tient, by a forcible proruption, antidates their 
period of excluſion, + Brown's Pulger Errours. 


And be my vantage to exc/aim on you, 544 | 


| * 


1. The act of ſhutting out or denying ad- 


miſſion. "FF ; | 
In bodies that need detention of ſpirits, the 


excluſion of the air doth good; but ii bodies that 
need emiſſion of ſpirits, it doth hurt. Bacon, 


2. Rejection; not reception in any man- 
ner. 

If he is for an entire exc/ufion of fear, which is 
ſuppoſed to have ſome influence in every law, he 
oppoſes himſelf to every government. Addiſon, 

3. The act of debarring from any privi- 
lege or participation. 
4. Exception. 

There was a queſtion aſked at the table, whe- 
ther the French king would agree to have the 
diſpoſing of the marriage of Bretagne, with an 
exception and exclufion that he ſhould not ma 
her himſelf? Bacon's Henry vii. 


5. The diſmiſſion of the young from the 
egg or womb. 


How were it poſſible the womb ſhould contain 
the child, nay ſometimes twins, till they come 
to their due perfection and maturity for e 

on? Ray on the Creation. 
6. Ejection; emiſſion; thing emitted. 

The ſalt and lixiviated ſeroſity, with ſome 

portion of choler, is divided between the guts 


and bladder, yet it remains undivided in birds, 


and hath but a fingle deſcent by the guts with 
the excluſions of the belly. Brown, 

ExcLv'sive. adj. [ from exclude.] 

1. Having the power of excluding or de- 
ny ing admiſſion. 

They obſtacle find none 
Of membrane, joint, or limb, excluſive bars : 
Eaſier than air with air, if ſpirits embrace, 
Total they mix. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 

2. Debarring from participation, 

In ſcripture there is no ſuch thing as an heir 
that was, by right of nature, to inherit all, ex- 
cluſtve of his brethren. Locke, 

3. Not taking into an account or num- 
ber: oppoſed to incluſive. 

I know not whether he reckons the droſs, ex- 
cluftve or inclutive, with his three hundred and 
ſixty tons of copper, Swift, 

4. Excepting. | - 

ExcLv'sVELY. adv. | from excluſive. ] 

1. Without admiſſion of another to par- 
ticipation : ſometimes with 1, pro- 
perly with of. 4 

It is not eaſy to diſcern, among the many dif- 
fering ſubſtances obtained from the ſame portion 

of matter, which ought to be eſteemed, exclu- 
frvely to all the reſt, its inexiſtent elementary in- 
gredients; much leſs what primogenial and fin» 

le bodies, convened together, compoſe it. Boyle 

Ulyſſes addreſſes himſelf to the queen chiefly 
or primarily, but not excluſtely of the king, 

Broome en the Odyſſey. 

2. Without comprehenſion in an account 


or number; not inchufively. 

The fuſt part laſts from the date of the citation 
to the joining of iſſue, exc/frvely : the ſecoud 
continues to a concluſion in the cauſe, incluſi ve ly. 

Avyliſſe's Parergon, 
To Exco'ct. v. a. [excoflus, Lat.] To 
boil up ; to make by boiling. 

Salt and ſugar, cxcoHed by hear, are diſſolved 
by cold and moiiture. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

To Exco/GITATE. v. 4. ſexcogito, Lat.] 
To invent; to ſtrike out by thinking. 

If the wit of man had been to contrive this 
organ, what could he have poſſrbly cacegitated 

ore accurate? | More. 

The tradition of the origination of mankind 
ſeems to be univerſal; but the particular me- 
thods of that origination excogitated by the hea- 
then, were particular. Hal, Orig. of Mank, 

We mall find them io de little clic than ace - 


EXC 


ated and invented models, not much arifing 
| ok the true image of the things themſelves. 
Hale's Orig. of Mankind, 
Excommu'nNicaBLE. adj. Liable or de- 
. ſerving to be excommunicated. 
Perhaps excemmunicalle; yea, and caſt for 
- notorious improbity. ooker. 
To ExCOMMU'NICATE. v. a. [excommu- 


nico, low Latin.) To cject from the 


communion of the viſible church by an 

eccleſiaſtical cenſure; to interdiCt from 

the participation of holy myſteries. 
Thou ſhalt ſtand curſt and excommunieate ; 

And bleſſed ſhall he be, that duth revolt 

From his allegiance to an heretick, Shakſp. 
What if they ſhall excommunicate me, hath the 


i (alve for me then. 
doctrine of meckneſs 1 Yoo . . 


The office is performed by the parith-prieft at, 
intern;ent, but not unto perſons excommunicated, 
pes Parergon. 
ExcoMMUNICA'TION-. n. /. rom excom- 
municate.] An ecclefiaſtical inter dict; 
excluſion from the fellowſhip of the 
church. — 

As for excommunication, it neither ſhutteth 
out from the myſtical, nor clean from the vi 
fible church ; but only from fellowſhip with the 
viſible in holy duties. . 


To EXCORIATE. v. 4. To flay; to 
{trip off the ſkin. | 
An hyperſarcofis ariſes upon the ercoriated 
eychid, and turneth it outward. Wiſeman. 
A loofeneſs proves often a fatal ſymptom in 
fevers; for it weakens, excoriates, and inflames 
the bowels. Arbuthnot. 
ExcoR1a'TION. n. / [from excoriate.] 
1. Loſs of ſkin; privation of ſkin; the 
act of flaying. | 
The pituite ſecerned in the noſe, mouth, and 
inteſtines, is not an excrementitious, but a lau- 


dable humour, neceſſary for defending thoſe 
parts from excoriations. Arbuthnot 


2. Plunder; ſpoil; the act of ſtripping 


of poſſeſſions. 
It hath marvellouſly enhanced the revenues of 


the crown, though with a pitiful excoriation of 
the poorer ſort. Howel. 


-ExCORTICA'TION. n. 1 [from ex and 
cortex, Latin.] Pulling, the bark off 
any thing. Quincy. 

To E'xcREATE. v. a. [excreo, Latin.] 
To eject at the mouth by hawking, or 
forcing matter from the throat. 

EXCREMENT. n. /. [excrementum, Lat.] 
That which is thrown out as uſcleſs, 
noxious, or corrupted. from the natural 
paſſages of the body. 

We ſee that thoſe excrements, that are of the 


firſt digeſtion, ſmell the worſt; as the excrements 
from the belly. Bacon. 


It fares with politick bodies as with the phy ſi- 


cal; each would convert all into their own pro- 
per ſubſtance, and caſt forth as excrement what 
will not ſo be changed, Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Their ſordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and hires the very jakes. Dryden. 
Farce, in itſelf, is of a naſty ſcent; 
But the gain ſmclls not of the excrement, Dryd. 
You may find, by diſſection, not only their 
ſtomachs full of meat, but their inteſtines full 
of excrement. Bentley, 
The excrements of horſes are nothing but hay, 
and, as ſuch, combuſtible. Arbutindt. 


ExchEMEN TAL. adi. [from excrement.] 
That is voided as excrement, 
God hath given virtues to ſprings, fountains, 


earth, plants, and the excremental parts of the 
baſeſt living creatures. Raleigh, 


FixCREMENTI TIOUS., adj, [from excre- 
ment.] Containing excrements; con- 


EXC 
ſiſting of matter excreted from the 
body; offenſive or uſeleſs to the body. 
The excrementitious moiſture paſſeth in birds 


through a fairer and more delicate trainer than 
in beaſts, Bacon. 
Toil of the mind deftroys health, by attracting 
the ſpirits from their taſk of concoction to the 
brain; whither they carry along with them 
clouds of vapours and excrementitious * 
aAYVEY. 
The lungs are the grand emunctory of the 
budy ; and the main end of reſpiration is conti- 
nually to diſcharge and expel an excr-mentitions 
fluid out of the maſs of blood. Woodward. 
An animal fluid no ways excrementitious, mild, 
elaborated, and nutritious. Arbuthnot. 
Excre'sCENCE. NA. /. [excreſco, Latin.] 
ExXCRE'SCENCY., Somewhat growing 


trary to the common order of produc- 
tion; preternatural production. 
All beyond this is monſtrous, 'tis out of na- 
ture, *tis an excreſcence, and not a living part of 
try. Dryden. 
We have little more than the evcreſcencies of 
the Spaniſh monarchy. Addiſon on the War. 
They are the excreſcenctes of our ſouls; which, 
like our hair and beards, look horrid or bècom- 
ing as we cut or let them grow. Tatler. 
Tumours and excreſcencies of plants, out of 
which generally ifſues a fly or a worm, ate at firſt 
made by ſucy inſects which wound the tende. 
buds. Bentley 


ExCRE'SCENT. adj. [excreſcens, Latin.] 
That grows out of another with pre- 
ternatural ſuperfluity, 

Expunge the whole, o1 lop th” excreſcent parts 
Of all, our vices have-creatcd arts : 

Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
Which ſerv'd the paſt, and mult the times to 
come. Pope 

ExCRE'TION. n. /. [excretio, Latin.] 

1. Separation of animal ſubſtance; eject- 
ing ſomewhat quite out of the body, as 
of no further uſe, which is called ex- 
crement, Quincy. 

The ſymptoms of the excretion of the bile vi- 
tiated, are a yellowiſh ſkin, white hard fæces, 
loſs of appetire, and lixivial urine. Arbuthnor. 

2. The thing excerned. 

The moſs trom apple-trees is little better than 
an excretion. . Bacon. 

ExcRE'TivE. adj. [excretus, Latin.] 
Having the power of ſeparating and 
ejecting excrements. 

A diminution of the body happens by the cx- 
eretive faculty, excerning and evacuating more 
than neceſſary. Harvey on Conſumptions 

E'xCRETORY. adj. | from excretion.] Hav- 
ing the quality of ſeparating and eject- 
ing ſuperfluous parts. 

E'xCRETORY. 1. /. The inſtrument of 
excretion. 

Excretories of the body are nothing but flen- 

der flips of the arteries, deriving an appropriated 
juice from the blood. Cheyne. 

ExcRu'ciaBLE. adj. [from excruciate.] 
Liable to torment. Di. 


To EXCRUCIATE. v. a. [excrutio, 


Latin.] To torture; to torment. 
And here my heart long time cacruciate, 
Among it the leaves I reſted all that night, 
Chapman's Odyſſey. 
Leave them as long as they keep their hard- 
neſs and impenitent hearts, to thoſe gnawing 
and excruciating fears, thoſe whips of the Divine 


Nemeſis, that frequently ſcourge even athritts 
themſelves. Bentley. 


ExcuBA“TT TON. . /. [excubatio, Latin.] 
The act of watching all night. Dig. 


— 


out of another without uſe, and con- 


EXC 


Te Excu'LPATE. v. a, [ex and culps, 


NN To clear from the imputa- 
tion of a fault. 
A good child will not ſeek to exculpate her- 
ſelf at the expence of the molt revered characters, 
Clariſſa, 
To Excv'R. v. n. To paſs beyond limits, 
Not uſed. 


His diſeaſe was an aſthma, oft exrurring to 
an orthopnœia; the cauſe, a tranſlation of tar- 
tarous humours from his joints to hls lungs. 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 
Excu'x$10N. n. . [excurſion, French; 
excurro, Latin. 


1. The ac of deviating from the ſtated 
or ſettled path ; a ramble. 

The + whoſe early voice you taught to 

ing, 
Preſcrib'd her heights, and prun'd her tender 
wing; 
Her guide now loſt, no more attempts to riſe, 
But in low numbers ſhort excurfrons tries. Pope, 
2. An expedition into ſome dittant part. 

The mind extends its thoughts often beyond 
the utmoſt expanſion of matter, and makes cx- 
cui ſions into that incomprehenſible. Lacke, 

3- Progreſſion beyond fixed limits. 

The cauſes of thoſe great excurſions of the 
ſeaſons into the extremes of cold and heat, are 
very obſcure. Arbuthnot en Air, 

4. Digreſſion ; ramble from a ſubject. 

Expect not that I ſhould beg pardon for this 
excurſron, "till I think it a digreſſion, to infift on 
the bleſſedneſs of Chriſt in heaven. Boyle. 

I am too weary to allow myſelf any excurfion 
from the main deſign. Atterbury. 

Excvu'rs1VE. adj. {from excurro, Latin. ] 
Rambling ; wandering ; deviating, 
But why fo far excurfrve, when at hand 
Fair-handed Spring unboſoms every grace. 
1khomfon, 
Excvu's ABLE. adi. [from exciſc.] Par- 
donable; that for which. ſome excuſe 
or apology may be admitted. 

Though he were already ttept into the winter 
of his age, he found himfcif warm in thoſe de- 
fires, which were in his ton far more excuſad/e. 

Sian * 

Learned men are excuſable in particulars, 

whereupon our falvation dependeth not. Reicign, 
Not only that ; 

That were evx-aſable, that and theuſunds more 

Of ſemblable import. Sat ſocare. 

For his intermeddling with arms ke is the more 
exc:ſable, becauic many others of his coat arg 
commanders. Howe! 

Before the goſpel, impenitency was much 
more caciſuble, becauſe men weite ignorant. 

774 tfon. 

Excu'sABLENESS. n. /. [from excuſalle,] 

Pardonableneſs; capability to be ex- 
culed. 

It may ſatisfy others of the exc} eneſe of my 
diſſatistaction, to peruſe the enſu.vg telatton. 

Lor. 
Excusa'TION. 2. /. [from ex-uſe.}) Ex- 
cuſe ; plea; apology. | 

Prefaces, excuſulions, and other ſpeeches of 
reference to the perſon, though they ſcern to 
proceed of modefty, they are bravery. Pacer, 

Goodneſs to be admaired, that it reſured not 
his argument in the puniſhment of his excy/ 4772 4, 

Excu'SATORY. adj, [ from ex. Plead- 
ing excuſe; apologetical; making apo- 
logy. 

To EXCU'SE. v. a. [excn/o, Latin.) 

1. To extenuate by apology. 

Bad men excuje their ſaults, good mer wil 

leave them ; 


He acts the third crime that defends the ff. 
. Ben Jen v., 
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2. To diſengage from an obligation; to 


remit attendance. 


| 
I have Bught a piece of ground, and I muſt 


necds go and fee it; I pray thee have me ex- 
euſed, 


Laud attended throughout that whole journey, | 


which he was not obliged to do, and no douht 
would have been excuſed from it. Clarendon. 
3. To remit; not to exact: as, to ex- 
cuſe. a farſeiture. 
4. To weaken or mollify obligation to 
any thing ; to obtain remiſſion. 

Nor could the real danger of leaving their 
dwellings to go up to the temple, excuſe their 
jaugney,” * ; South, 

5. To pardon by allowing an apology. 

thou, hoe er thou art, exc#ſe the force 
Theſe men have us'd; and © befriend our 
courſe ! Addiſon. 
Excuſe ſome courtly ſtrains; 
No whiter page than Additun's remains. Pope, 
6. To throw off imputation by a feigued 
apology. 

Think you that we excuſe ourſelves unto you? 

2 Corinthians, 
*. To juſtify ; to vindicate. This ſenſe 
is rare, 

Accuſing or elſe ex-/ing one another. Rem. 

Excv'se. ws from the verb. The laſt 
ſyllable of the verb is ſounded as if 
written excuze, that of the noun with 
the natural ſound. ] 

1. Plea offered in extenuation ; apology. 

I was ſet upon by ſome” of your ſervants, 


whom becauſe I have in my juſt defence evil 
cntreated, I came to make my excrſc to you. 


Sidney. 


Begone, I will not hear thy vain excuſe ; 
But, as thou lov'ſt thy life, make ſpeed from 
hence. hakſpeare. 
As good ſucceſs admits no examination, ſo 
the contrary allows of no excaſe, how reaſonable 
or juſt ſoever. Raleigh. 
We find out ſome excuſe or other for referring 
good reſolutions, till our intended retreat is cut 
off by death, Addiſon. 


2. The act of excuſing or apologizing. 


Heaven put it in thy mind to take it hence, 
That thou might'ft win the more thy father's 


ve, 
Plcading ſo wiſely in ex-»v/e of it. Sha#ſpeare. 
3. Cauſe for which one is excuſed. 
Let no vain hope your eaſy mind ſeduce; 
For rich ill poets are without excaſe, Roſeommon. 
Nothing but love this patience couid produce; 
And I allow your rage that kind excuſe. 
Dryden's Aurengzebc. 
Excv'sELESS. adj, Kere excuſe.] That 


for which no excuſe or apology can be 


given. 
The voluntary enflaving myſelf is ea _ 
Decay of Piety. 


Excu'sER. n. /. [from excr/c.] 


1. One who pleads for another. 

In vain would his exc:ſers endeavour to palli- 
ate his enormities, by imputing them to mad- 
neſs. Swift, 

2. One who forgives another, 


To EXCU'SS. v. @. (excuſe, Lat.] To 


ſeize and detain by law. 

The perſon of a man ought nut, by the civil 
law, to be taken for a debt, unleſs his goods 
and eftatc has been firft xc d. Ayliffe. 


Excv'ss10N. 1. /. [excuſſio, Lat.] Seizure 


by law. 
If upon an excuſſſen there are not goods to ſa- 
tisfy the judgment, his body may be attached. 
Aylifſe's Parergon. 


- F'xECRABLE. adj. [execrabilie, Latin.) 


Hateful ; deteſtable ; aceurſed; abo- 
minable. 


Luke. | 


| who, in regard of their inward diſpoſition, are 
moſt worthily both hateful in the fight of God | 


| 


| 


"EXE 


For us to change that which he hath eſtabliſhed, 
they hold it execrable pride and preſumption, 

er. 

Of the viſible church of Jeſus Chriſt thoſe 

may be, in reſpe& of their outward profeſſiun; 


himſelf, and in the eyes of the ſounder parts of 
the viſible church moſt execrable, Hooker, 
Give ſentence on this execrable wretch, 
That hath been breeder of theſe dire events, 
Shakſpeare, 
When evecrab/e Troy in aſhes lay, 
Through fres, and ſwords, and ſeas, they forc'd 
cir Way. Dryden, 


E'xEcraBLY. adv. _ execrable. | 
y. 


Curſedly ; abominab 
*'Tis ſuſtian all, 'tis execrably had; 
But if they will be fools, muſt you be mad? Dryd. 


To EXECRATE. v. a. [execror, Lat. 
To curſe; to imprecate ill upon; to 
abominate, 

Extinction of ſome tyranny, by the indigna- 
tion of a pcople, makes way for ſome form con- 
trary to that which they lately execrated and de- 
teſted, Temple. 

ExEcRraA'TiON. . /. [from execrate.] 
Curſe ; imprecation of evil. 

Miſchance and ſorrow go along with you, 
And threefold vengeance tend upon your ſteps ! 
— Ceaſc, gentle queen, theſe execrations. Shak. 

For this we may thank Adam ! but his thanks 
Shall be the execration, Milton. 

The Indians, at naming the devil, did ſpit on 
the ground in token of execration, Stillingfleet, 


To EXE'CT. v. a. [execo, Latin.] To 


cut out ; to cut away. 

Were it not for the effuſion of blood which 
would follow an exection, the liver might not on- 
ly be exected, but its office ſupplied by the ſpleen 
and other parts. Harvey on Conſumptions. 


Exe'cT1oN. a. /. [from exe.) The act 
of cutting out. See EXECT. | 


To EXECUTE. v. a. [exequor, Latin. ] 


1. To perform; to practiſe. | 
Againſt all the gods of Egypt I will execute 
judgment. Exodus. 
He caſts into the balance the promiſe of a re- 
ward to ſuch as ſhould execute, and of puniſh- 
ment to ſuch as ſhould neglect thei? commiſſion. 
South, 
2. To put in act; to do what is planned 


or determined. 

Men may not deviſe laws, but are bound for 
ever to uſe and execute thoſe which God hath de- 
livered, Heozker, 

The government here is ſo regularly diſpoſed, 
that it almoſt executes itſelf, Sift. 

Abſalom pronounced ſentence of death againt 
his brother, and had it executed too. Locke, 

3. To put to death according to form of 
juſtice ; to puniſh capitally. 

Fitzoſborn was cxecuted under him, or diſcard- 
ed into foreign ſervice for a pretty ſhadow of 
exilement. Spenſer, 

Sir William Bremingham was executed for 
tren ſon. Davies. 

O Tyburn, coud'ſt thou reaſon and diſpute, 
Coud'it thou but judge as well as execute, 

How often wou'dit thou change the felon's doom, 
And truls ſome ſtern chief juſtice in his room! 
Dryden. 
4. To put to death; to kill. 

The treacherous Faſtolfe wounds my peace, 
Whom with my bare fiſts I would execute, 

If I now had him. 


To E'/xEecuTE. v. n. 


proper office, 

The cannon againſt St. Stephen's gate executed 
ſo well, that the portcullis and gate were broken, 
and entry opened into the eity. Sir J. Hayward. 


To perform the 


E'x8CUTER. . / [from exeeute, } 


Shakſpeare's Henry v1, 


| 


| 


2. He that is intruſted to 


3. Capital 


EXE 


1. He that or executes any thing. 
My ſweet miſtreſs | | 
Weeps when ſhe ſecs me work, and ſays ſuch 
baſeneſs oe a 
Had ne'er like executer., Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Sophocles and Euripides, in their moſt beauti- 
ful pieces, are impartial executers of poetick 
juſtice, . Dennis. 
is rform the 
will of a teflator. In this ſenſe the 


accent is on the ſecond ſyllable. 
Let 's chuſe executers and talk of wills; 
And yet not ſo; for what can we bequeath 7 
| | Shakſpeare, 


3. An executioner; one who puts others 


to death.* Diſuſed. 

The ſad ey'd juſtice with his ſurly hum, 
D-livers o'er to executers pale 
The lazy yawning drone. Shakſpeare. 


Exe'cuTERSHIP. . / [from executer.] 
The office of him that is appointed to 
perform the will of the defunct. 


For fiſhing for teſtaments and executerfhips it is 


worſe, by how much men ſubmit themſelves to 
mean perſons, than in ſervice. Bacon, 


Execvu'TION, 2. /. [from execute.) 


1. Performance; practice. 
When things are come to the execution, there is 
no ſecrecy comparable to celerity. Bacox. 
ä I wiſh no better 
Than have him hold that purpoſe, and to put it 
In execution. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 
I like thy counſel; and how well I like it, 
The executton of it ſhall make known. Shakſp. 
The excellency of the ſubje& contributed much 
to the happineſs of the execution, Dryden, 


2. The laſt act of the law in civil vauſes, 


by which poſſeſſion is given of body or 
goods. 

Sir Richard was Committed to the Fleet in cxe- 
cution for the whole ſix thouſand pounds. Ciarend. 
iſhment ; death inflicted by 


__ Good reſt, 

As wretches have o'er night, 

That wait for execution in the morn, Shakſpeare. 
I have ſeen, 


forms of law 


When, after execution, judgment hath 


Repented o'er his doom. Shakſpeare. 
Laws ſupport thoſe crimes they checkt before, 
And executions now affright no more. Creech, 


4. Deſtruction; ſlaughter. 


Brave Macbeth, with his brandiſh'd ſteel, 
Which ſmok'd with bloody cxecution, 
Carv'd out his paſlage. Shal ſpeare. 
The execution had been too cruel, and far ex- 
cecding the bounds of ordinary hoſtility. Hay, 


5. It is uſed with the verb do. 


When the tongue is the weapon, a man may 
ſtrike where he cannot reach, and a word ſhall de 
cverution both further and deeper than the migh- 
tie ſt blow. South, 

Ships of ſuch height and ſtrength, that his veſ- 
ſels could do no execution upon them. Arbuth, 


Exxcu'TIONER. n. /. 2 execution.] 
1. He that puts in act, or executes ;, 1n 


this ſenſe executer is now more uſed. 

It is a comfort to the executioners of this office, 
when they confider that they cannot be guilty of 
oppreſſion. Z Baron, 

The heart of every man was in the hand of 
God, and he could have made them execut/oners 
of his wrath upon one another, Woodward, 

In this cafe every man hath a right to puniſh 
the offender, and be the executioner of the law of 
nature, : Locke, 

2. He that inflicts capital puniſhment ; 
he that puts to death according to the 
ſentence of the law. 

He, born of the greateſt blood, ſubmitted him- 
ſelf to he ſervant to the execxtioner that ſhould put 
to death Muſidorus, Sidney, 


E XE 


The deluge was not ſent only as an exrcr/rroner 
to mankind, but its prime crrand was to reform 
the earth. Mood ard. 

3. He that kills; he that murders. 

Is not the cauſer of the timeleſs deaths, 
As blameful as the executioner ? Shakſpeare. 
I would not be thy exectutioner : 
I fly thee, for I would not injure thee ; 
Thou tell' me there is murder in mine eyes. 
Shakſpeare. 
4. The inſtrument by which any thing is 
performed, 
All along 
The walls, abominable ornaments ! 
Ate tools of wrath, anvils of torments hung, 
Fell -xecntioners of foul intents. Craſhato. 

Ex curtvk. adi. [from execule.] 

1. Having the quality of executing or per- 
forming. 


They are the nimbleſt, agil, ſtrongeſt inſtru- | 
ments, fitteſt to be executive of the command. of 


the ſouls; . A Hale. 
2. Active; not deliberative; not legiſlative; 
having the power to put in act the laws, 
The Roman emperors were poſſeſſed of the 
whole legiſlative as well as executive power, 


Addiſon's Freehelder 
Hobbes confaunds the executive with the legiſ- 


flative power, thougi all well inſtituted ſtates have 
ever placed them in ditfcrent hands. Swift, 


Exg'cUTRIX. N from execute.] A 
woman intruſted to perform the will of 
the teſtator. 

He did, after the death of the carl, buy of his 


executrix the remnant of the term. Bacon, 


ExEGE'SIS. 2. J. [ifZiynou.] An explana- | 


tion. 


planatory ; expoſitory. 


I have here and there interſperſed ſome criti- 


cal and ſome exegetical notes fit for learners to | 


know, and not unfit for ſome teachers to read. 
| | Walker. 
, Exe'MPLAR. . J. [exemplar, Latin.] A 
pattern; an example to be imitated. 


The idea and exemplar of the world was firſt | 
in God, 


drachms, ounces, and pounds, and then thoſe 
weights, as they happen to take ther, re fixed 
by authority, and exvemplars of them pyoiicly kept. 


Hel der. | 
If he intends to murder his prince, as Crom- | 


well did, he muſt perſuade him that he reſolves 


nothing but his ſafety ; as the ſame grand ex-m- | 


plur hypocriſy did before. South. 
Belt poet ! fit exemplar for the tribe 
Of Phcebus, Philips. 


ExE'MPLARILY. adv. On exemplary. | 
1. In ſuch a manner as deſerves imitation 
She is exemplarily loy al in a high exact obedience, 


| Io tocl. 
2. In ſuch a manner as may warn others. 
Some he punitheth exemplarily in this world, 

that we might from thence have a taſte or glimpfe 
of his future juſtice, Hude. 
If he had ſhut the commons houſe, whilit * 
their champions were cxemptarily punithed; their 
juriſdiction would probably in a ſhort time have 
been brought within due limits. Clarendnn. 


FxeMPLARINESS, 1. J. | from exemplary.] 
State of ſtanding as a patternto becopied. 
In Scripture we find ſev zul titles given to 
Chriſt, which import his eemplarineſs as of a 
prince and a captain, a maſter and a guide. 
Tilletfon, 
F.xeE'MPLARY. adj, from exemplar.] 
i, Such as may deſerve to be propoſed to 
imitation, whether perſons or things. 


13 


Raleigh, | 
They began at a known body, a barleycorn, | 
the weight whereof is therefore called a grain; 
which ariſeth, being multiplied to ſcruples, 


EXE 


1 The archbiſhops and biſhops have tlie govern- | 


ment of the church: be not you the mean to pre- 
fer any to thoſe places, but only for their learn- 
ing, gravity, and worth : their lives and doc- 
trine ought to be exemplary. Bacon. 
If all theſe were exemplary in the conduct of 
their lives, religion would receive a mighty en- 
couragement, Swift, 
2, Such as may give warning to others. 
Had the tumults been repreſſed by exem- 
plary juſtice, I had obtained all that I deſigned. 
King Clas les. 
3. Such as may attract notice and imita- 
tion. 
Awak ing therefore, as who long had dream'd, 
\ Much of my women and their gods afham'd, 
From this aby ſs of exemplary vice 
| Refolv'd, as time might aid my thought, to riſe. 
Poier. 
| When any duty is fallen under a general diſuſe 
and negle&, in ſuch a caſe the mult viſible and 
exemplary performance is required. Rogers. 
\ExEMPLIFICA'TION. 2. /. [from exem- 


plify.] A copy; a tranſcript. 


emplification of the articles of peace. Hayward. 

A love of vice as ſuch, a delighting in fin for 
its own ſake, is in imitation, or rather an eu- 
emplification, of the malice of the devil. South. 


To EXEMPLIFY. v. @, [from exemplar. 
1. To illuſtrate by example. 

This might be -xemplified even by neaps of 
rites and cuſtoms, now ſuperſtitious in the great- 
ell part of the chriſtian world. Hooker. 

Our author has exemplificd his precepts in the 
very precepts themſelves. = Spectator. 

A ſatire may be exemplified by pictures, cha- 
racters, and exainples. 7 
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cal ſenſe, to take an atteſted copy. 
To EXE MPT. v. a. [exemplus, Latin.] 
To privilege; to grant immunity from. 
Things done well, 
And with a care, exempt themſelves from fear : 
Things done without example, in tbr ': iſſue 
Are to be fear'd. Shakſpeare. 

The religious were not exempred, but fought 
among the other ſoldiers. Anolles. 

The emperors exempted them from all taxes, to 
which they ſubjected merchants without ex- 
ception. Arbuthnot an Coins. 
Ex EMT. adj. from the verb.] 

1. Free by privilege. 

q Be it my wrong you are from me exempt ; 

But wrong not that wrong with a mere contempt. 
Shatſpeare. 

An abbot cannot, without the conſent of his 
convent, ſubject a monaſtery to any, from whoſe 
juriſdict ion ſuch monaſtery was exerpred, Ayliffe. 
2, Not ſubje& ; not liable to. 
| Do not once hope, that thou canſt tempt 

A ſpirit fo reſolved to tread 

Upon thy throat, and live exempt 
From all the nets That thou cant ſpread. 

Ben Junſos. 

No min, not even the moſt pgwertul among 
the ſuns of men, is exemp! from the chances of“ 
human life, 11er A 5. 

The god contains the Greek to roam 
A hopes exile from his native home, 
Frum dcath alone excmpr. Pope's Oy » 
3. Clear; not included. 

His dreadtul imprecation hear; 
"Tis laid on all, not any one exempt. 
4. Cut off from. Diſuſed. 

Was not thy father fur treaſon headed? 

And by his treaſon ſtand'ſt not thou artainted, 
Corrupted, and exempt from ancient gentry * 
Shabſpeare. 
Exe NH ION. #. /. [from exempt.] Im- 
munity ; privilege from evil; freedom 


from impoſts or burdenſome employ- 
ments, 


7 — * 


J. 2. " Or. l. 


. J 
An ambaſſador of Scotland demanded an eu- 
| 


ope. } 


ExEGE'TICAL, adj. [itnyyrnc.] Ex- 2. To tranſeribe ; to copy: in the juridi- | 


E XE 
The like exemption hath the writ to enquire of 
a man's death, which alſo muſt be granted freely. 
Bacon, 


The Roman laws gave particular exemptions to 
ſuch as built ſhips ot traded in corn. Arbuthnot. 


Exxurririovs. adj. from exemplus, 


Latin.] Separable ; that may be takeu 
from another. 
If the motion were looſe or exemptitions from 


matter, I could be convinced that it had exten- 
flon of irs own. More, 


To EXE'NTERATE. v. a. [exentero, Lat.] 
To embowel ; to deprive of the entrails. 

A toad contains not thoſe urinary parts which 

are found in other animals to avoid that ſerous 


excretion, which may appear unto any that exer- 
terates or diſſects them. Brown, 


ExXENTERA'TION. n. ,. [exenteratio, Lat. J 
The act of taking out the bowels; em- 
bowelling. 

Belonius not only affirms that chamelions feed 
on flies, caterpillars, beetles, and other inſects; but 
upon centeration he found theſe animals in their 
bellics. - Brown. 

Ext'QUuiaL. adj. [from exequie, Latin. } 
Funeral; relating to funerals. Dia. 

E'xEQuiEs., n. /. without a ſingular. 
[exequie, Latin,] Funeral rites; the 

ceremony of burial; the proceſſion of 
burial. For this ward ou, is often 
uſed, but not ſo properly. 

| Let 's not forget 
The noble duke of Bedford late deceas'd, 
But ſee his exegqrics fulkll'd in Roan, Skakſpeare. 

The tragical end of the two brothers, whoſe ex- 
equies the next ſucceſſor had leiſure to perform. 

Dryden. 

ExEe'RCENT. adj. [exercens, Lat.] Prac- 
tiſing; following any calling or vocation. 

The judge may oblige every exercent advocate 
to give his patronage and aſſiſtance unto a litigant 
in diftreſs for want of an advocate, Aylife. 


E'XERCISE. u. 1 [ exercitium, Latin. ] 
1. Labour of the body; labour conſidered 
as conducive to the cure or prevention 


of diſeaſes, 


Men ought to beware that they uſe not exereiſe 
and a ſpare diet both ; but if much exerciſe, a 
plentiful diet; if ſparing diet, little exerciſe. 

Bacon's Naturo! lliſlory, 

The wiſe for cure on exerciſ depend: 

God never made his work for man to mend. 
| Dryden, 

He is exact in pretcribing the exerciſe; of his 
patients, ordering ſome of them to walk cighty 
nadia iu a day, which is about nine Englith miles. 

Ar butknot on Cotns, 
The pureſt cxercrje of health, 
The kind reirciher of the Summer heats. 


11@mſon, 

2. Something done for amuſement, 

As a watchiul king, he would not neglect his 

fatury, thinking ney<ithelets to perform all things. 

rather as an cue than as'a labour. Bacon. 

3. Habitnal action by which the body is 

formed to gracefulneſs, air, aud gentle- 

nets, 

He was firong of body, and fo much the ſtrong- 

er as he, by a wWell-duciplined exerciſe, taught it 

Loth to dv and to ſutfer. Sidney. 

The French apply themſelves more univerſally 

te their e than any nation : one ſeldom fees 

a young gemieman that does not fence, dance, 

and ride. -Addiſen, 

4. Preparatory practice in order to ſkill 

as, the exerciſe of ſoldiers, 

5. Uſe; actual application of any thing, 

The ſceptre of ſpiritual regimen over us in this 
preſent world, is at the length to bc yielded u 

into the hands of the Father which gave it : 1 

| is, the uſe and extr7-i/e thereof ſhall ceaſe, there 
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EXE 
being no longer on earth any militant ehureh to 
govern, Hooker. 
6. Practice; outward performance. 

Lewis refuſed even thoſe of the church of 
England, who followed their matter to St. Ger- 
main's, the publick exerciſe of their religion. 

1 Addiſon on Italy. 

7. Employment frequently repeated. 

The learning of the ſituation and boundaries of 
kingdoms, being only an exerciſe of the eyes and 
memory, a child with pleaſure will leara them. 

Locle. 

Children, by the exerciſe of their ſenſes about 
objects that affect them in the womb, receive 
ſome few ideas be fore they are born. Locke. 

Exerciſe is very alluring and entertaining to the 
underſtanding, while its reaſoning powers are em- 
ployed without labour. a ; Watts. 

8, Taſk; that which one 1s appointed to 


perform. 
Patience is more oft the exerciſe 

Of ſaints, the trial of their fortitude 

Making them each his own deliverer, 

And victor over all 

That tyranny or fortune can inflict. Milton. 
9. Act of divine worſhip, whether publick 

or private. 

Good fir John, 
I'm in your debt for your laſt exerciſ* ; 
Come the next ſabbach, and I will content you. 
Shakeſpeare, 


To E'XERCISE. v. a. [exerceo, Latin. ] 


1. To employ ; to engage in employment. 
This faculty of the mind, when it is exerciſed 
immediately about things, is called judgment 
| Locke, 
2. To train to uſe by any act, 
The Roman tongue was the ſtudy of their youth: 
it was their own language they were inſtructed 
and exerciſed in. Lacke. 


3. To make ſkilful or dexterous by prac- 


tice; to habituate. 

Strong meat belongeth to them who, by reaſon 
of uſe, have their ſenſes exerciſed to diſcern both 
good and evil. : Hebr. 

Reaſon, by its own penetration, where it is 
ſtrong and exerciſed, uſually ſees quicker and 
clearer without ſyllogiſm. Locke. 

And now the goddeſs, exercir'd in ill, 

Who watch'd an hour to work her impious will, 
Aſcends the roof. Dryden's Aneid, 
4. To buſy ; to keep buſy. 

He will exerciſe himſelf with pleaſure, and 
without wearinels, in that godlike employment 
of doing good. Atterbury. 

5. Totaſlk; to keep employed as a penal 
injunction. 

Sore travel hath God given to the ſons of man, 
to be exerciſed therewith. Eccles. 

Where pain of unextinguiſhable fre 
Muſt exerciſe us, without hope of end. Milton. 

6. To practiſe; to perform. 

A man's body is confined to a place; where 
friendſhip is, all offices are granted to him and 
His deputy : for he may exerciſe them by 
friend. Bacen's Eſſays. 

Age's chief arts, and arms, are to grow wiſe; 
Virtue to know, and known,to exerciſe, Denham. 

7. To exert; to put in uſe. 

The princes of the gentiles exerciſe dominion 

over them, and they that are great _—_ autho- 
rity upon them. atthew. 

Their conſciences oblige them to ſubmit to 

that dominion which their governours had a right 

to exerciſe over them. Locke. 
8. To practiſe or uſe in order to habitual. 
Mill. 

To you ſuch ſcabh'd harfb fruit is given, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exerci/ings gnaw. Dryden, 

Mean while I' draw up my Numidian troop 
Within the ſquare to exerciſe their arms, Addi/. 


To EXERCISE. v. a. To ule exercile; to 


labour for bealth or for amuſement, | 
3 


his 


| 


| 


EXH 
The Lacedemonians were remarkable for the 
- ſport, and Alexander the great frequeotly exer- 
ei ſed at it. Broome. 
E'xerCtseR. . /. [from exerciſe.] He 
that directs or uſes exerciſe. ict 


Exxacirariox. 3. J. [exercitatio, Lat.] 
1. Exerciſe. 
It were ſome extenuation of the curſe, if in ſu- 


dore vultus tui were confinable unto corporeal ex- 
ercitations, Brown 


2. Practiſe; uſe. 
By frequent exercitations we form them within 
Felton. 


— 


To EXE RT. v. a. [exero, Latin.) 
1. To uſe with an effort; to uſe with 


ardour and vehemence. 
When the ſervice of Britain requires your cou- 
rage and conduct, you may exert them both. 
Dryden. 
Whatc'er I am, each faculty, 
The utmoſt power of my exerted ſoul, 
Preſerves a being only for your ſervice, 
2. To put forth; to perform. 
When the will has cwerted an act of command 
upon any faculty of the foul, or member of the 
body, it has done all that the whole man, as a 
moral agent, can do for the actual exerciſe or em- 
ployment of ſuch a faculty or member. South. 
3. Toenforce; to puſh to an effort. With 


the reciprocal pronoun. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles ſtill; 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the ill. Dryden. 
4. To bring out. 
The ſeveral parts lay hidden in the piece, 
Th” occaſion but exerted that or this. Dryden. 
5. To emit; to puſh out; to put forth. 
| The orchard loves to wave 
With Winter winds, before the gems exert 
Their feeble heads. Philips. 
The ſtars, no longer overlaid with weight 
Exert their heads from underneath the maſs, 
And upward ſhoot and kindle as they paſs, 
And with diffuſive light adora the heavenly place. 
Dryden. 
ExEe'rTION. 2. . [from exert.) The act 


of exerting; effort. 


Rowe, 


Exe's10Nn. n. f. [exeſus, Latin,] The 


aQ of eating through. 
Theophraſtus denieth the exefior or forcing of 
vipers through the belly of the dam. Brown. 


ExESTUA'TION. . /. [exeſtuo, Lat.] The 
ſtate of boiling ; tumultuous heat; ef- 
ferveſcence ; ebullition. 

Saltpetre is in operation a cold body: phyſi- 
cians and chymiſts give it in fevers, to allay the 
inward exeſtuations of the blood and humours, 

Boyle. 

To ExrFo'LIATE. v. n. [ex and folium, 
Latin.] To ſhell off; to ſeparate, as a 
corrupt bone from the ſound part. A 
term of chirurgery. 

Our work went on ſucceſsfully, the bone «cx- 
foliating from the edges. Wiſeman's Surgery. 

ExFoL1a'TION. n. . [from efoliate.] 
The proceſs by which the corrupted 
part of the bone ſeparates from the ſound. 

If the bone be dreſſed, the fleſh will ſoon ariſe 
in that cut of the bone, and make exfoliation of 
what is neceſſary, and incarn it. Wiſeman. 

Exro'LIATIVE. adj, [from exfoliate.] 


That has power of procuring exfoliation. 
Dreſs the bone with the milder exfcliatives, 
till the burnt bone is caſt off. iſeman's Surg. 


ExHA“LABLE. adj. [from exhale.] That 


may be evaporated or exhaled, 

The fire may reſolve ſome of the more ſpiri- 
tuous and exhalable parts, whereof diſtillation has 
ſhewn me that alabafter is not deſtitute, into va- 
pours, Boyle. 


| 


F 


EXH 
ExuaTLA“Ttox. n, .. [exhalatio, Latin. 
1. The act of exhaling or ſending out in 
vapours; emiſſion. | 
2. The ſtate of evaporating or flying out 
in vapours ; evaporation, 
3. That which riſes in vapours, and ſome- 
times takes the form of meteors. 
No nat'ral exkalation in the ſky, 
No "ſcape of nature, no diſtemper'd day, 
But they would pluck away its nat'ral cauſe, - 
And call them meteors, prodigics, and ſigns. 
4 | f Shakſpeare, 
Moving in ſc high a ſphere, and with ſo vi- 
gorous a luſtre, he muſt needs, as the ſun, raiſe 
many envious exha/ations ; which, condenſed, hy 
a popular odium, are capable to caſt a cloud 


upon the brighteſt merit avd integrity. | 
King Charles, 


A fabrick huge 
Roſe like an exhalation with the ſound | 
Of dulcet ſymphonies and voices ſweet, Mi/tor, 
It is no wonder if the earth be often ſhaken, 
there being quantities of exkhal/ations within thoſe 
mines, or cavernous paſſages, that are capable of 
rarefattion and inflammation, Burnet, 
The growing tow'rs like exhalations riſe, 
And the huge columns heave into the ſkies. Pope, 


To EXHA'LE. v. a. [exhalo, Latin. 


1. To ſerid or draw out in vapours or 
fumes. 
Yon light is not daylight, I know it wel: 
It is ſome meteor that the ſun * es, 
To be to thee this night a torch-bearcr. Shakſp. 
I flattered myſelf with the hopes that the va- 
pour had been exhaled. Temple. 
Fear freezes minds; but love, like heat, 
Exhales the ſoul ſublime to ſeek her native ſeat, 
Dryden. 
2. To draw out. 
See, dead Henry's wounds 
Open their congeal'd mouths, and bleed afreſh ! 
Bluſh, bluſh, thou lump of foul deformity ? 
For tis thy preſence that. exhales this blood 
From cold and empty veins, where no blood 
dwells! . Shakſpeare, 


ExHA'LEMENT. n. /. [ from exhale.] Mat- 


ter exhaled; vapour. 

Nor will poliſhed amber, althaugh it ſend forth 
a groſs and corporal exhalement, be found a long 
time defective upon the exacteſt ſcales, Brown, 


To EXHA'UST. v. a. 
1. To drain; to diminiſh ; to deprive by 
draining. | 
Single men be many times more charitable, be- 
cauſe their means are leſs exhauſted. Bacon. 
Spermatick matter of a vitious ſort abounds in 
the blood, exharfts it of its heſt ſpirits, and de- 
rives the flower of it to the ſeminal veſſels, 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. To draw out totally; to draw until 
nothing is left. 

Though the knowledge they have leſt us be worth 
our ſtudy, yet they exhaufted not all its treaſures 
they left a great deal for tne induſtry and ſagacity 
of atter-ages. te. 

The nurfling grove 

Seems fair awhile, cheriſh'd with foſter earth; 

But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 

Its native poverty again prevails, Philips, 
Exha'usTIOR. 2. /. [from exhauſt.) The 

act of drawing or draining. 5 
ExHa'vsTLESS. adj. [from exhauſt.] Not 

to be emptied ; not to be all drawn off; 

inexhauſtible. | 

Of heat and feht, whay everduring ſtores 

Brought from the ſun's exhauf!cſs golden ſhores, 

Through gulphs im menſe of intervening air, 

Enrich the earth, and every loſs repair. Blackm, 


To EXHUBIT. v. a. [exhibio, Latin. }] 
1. To offer to view or uſe; to offer or 


propoſe in a formal or publick manger. 


Ek Xx H 


If any claim redreſs of injuſtice, they ſhould | 2, 


exkibit their petitions in the ſtreet. Shakſpeare. 

He ſuffered his attorney-general to eit a 

charge of high treaſon againſt the carl. Clarendon, 
2, To ſhow ; to diſplay. 

One of an unfortunate conſtitution is perpetu- 

ally exhibiting a miſerable example of the weak- 

neſs of mind and body. Pope. 


Exnr'siTER., n. /. [from exhibit. ] He 
that offers any thing, as a petition or 


charge, in a publick manner, 
He ſeems indifferent, 

Or rather ſwaying more upon our part, 

Than cheriſhing tu' exhibiters againſt us. 


Exnis1'TiONS. n. /. [from exhibit. ] 

1. The act of exhibiting ; diſplay ; ſetting 
forth, 

What are all mechanick works, but the ſen- 
ſible exhibition of mathematick demonſtrations ? 
Grew's Coſmelogia Sacra, 
2. Allowance ; ſalary; penſion : it is much 
uſed for penſions allowed to ſcholars at 


the univerlity. - ; 
I crave fit diſpoſition for my wite, 
Due preference of place and exhibition, 
As levels with her breeding. Shakſpeare, 
What maintenance he from his friends receives, 
Like exkibition thou ſhalt have from me. Sh]. 
All was aſſigned to the army and garriſons there, 
and the received only a penſion or exhibition out 
of his coffers. Bacon. 
Hie is now neglected, and driven to live in ex- 
ile upon a ſmall exhibition, Swift. 
3. Payment; recompence, 
I would not do ſuch a thing for gowns, petti- 
coats, nor caps, nor any petty exhibition. Shakſp. 


Exn1'piT1vE. adj. [from exhibit. ] Repre- 
ſentative; diſplaying. 

Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome 
underſtanding; or rather, they are the ſame 
with that underſtanding itſelf, confidered as va- 
riouſly exhibitiwe or repreſentative, according to 
various modes of inimitability or participation. 

Norris. 


To EXHILARATE. v. 4. [exhilaro, 
Latin.] To make cheerful; to cheer; 
to fill with mirth ; to enliven; to glad; 
to gladden. | 

The coming into a fair garden, the coming 
into a fair room richly furniſhed, a beautiful 
perſun, and the like, do. delight and ex//arate 
the ſpirits much. Bacon's Natural Hiſt. 

The force of that fallacious fruit, 

That with ex#;/arating vapours bland 

About their ſpirits, had play'd, and inmoſt paw'rs 

Made err, was now exhald. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Let them thank | 

Boon nature, that thus annually ſupplies 

Their vaults, and with her former liquid gifts 

Exhilarates their lauguid minds within 

The golden mean confin'd. Philips. 

ExHiLaRA'TION. 2. /. [from exhilaratc.] 

1. The act of giving gayety. 

2. The ſlate of being enlivened. 
Exhilaration hath ſome affinity with jay, 

though it be a much lighter motion. Bacin, 


To EXHO'RT. v. a. [exhortor, Latin. ] 


To incite by words to any good action. 
We beſeech you, and ex/ort you by the Lord 
Jeſus, that as ye have received of us, how yd 
ought to walk, ſo ye would abound. Te. 
My duty is to er, you to conſider the dig- 
nity of that holy myſtery. Commun Prayer. 
Defigning or exhorting glorious war. Mi/ton 
ExmorTa'TION. n. /. [from exhort.] 
1. The act of exhorting; incitement te 
ood. 
If we will not encourage publick beneficence, 
*tiH we are ſecure that no ſtorm ſhall overturn 
what we help to build, there is no room for ex- 
gor tationt to charity, Atterbury, 
4 


Shak/. 


EXI 
The form of words by which one is 


exhorted, 
I'll end my exhortation after dinner. Shakſp. 


ExHo'RTATORY.adj.[ fromexhort.] Tend” 
ing to exhort. 


Exno'sTER. n. f. [from exhort.] One 


who exhorts or encourages by words, 


To EXI'CCATE. v. a. { exficco, Lat.] To | 


dry; to dry up. 10. 

Ex1cca'TION. 1. /. [from exiccate.] Are- 
faction; act of drying up; ſtate of 
being dried up. 

What is more eaſily refuted than that old vul- 
gar aſleition of an univerſal drought and exicca- 
tion of the earth? As if the ſun could evaporate 
tne leaſt drop of its moiſture, ſo that it thould 
never deſcend again, but be attracted and ele- 
vated quite out of the atmoſphere. Bentley, 


Ex AHR. adj. [from exiccate.] Dry- 
ing in quality; having the power of 
drying. 

E'x1GENCE. T. / [This word is proba- 

E'x1GENCY. c bly only a corruption of 
exigents, vitiated by an unſkilful pronun- 

ciation, ] 


1. Demand; want; need. 


As men, we are at our own choice, both for 


time and place and form, according te the evigence 
of our own occaſions in private. 
You have heard what the preſent condition and 
exigencies of theſe ſeveral charities are, Atterb. 
While our fortunes exceed not the meaſure of 
real convenience, and are adapted to the evigen- 
cies of our ſtation, we perceive the hand of Pro- 
vidence in our gradual and ſucceſhve ſupplies. 

Rogers. 


2 2 
2. Preſſing neceſſity; diſtreſs; ſudden oc- 
caſion. 

This diſſimulation in war may be called ſtrata- 
gem and conduct; in other exigencies addreſs and 
dexterity. Brome. 

Nou in ſuch exigencies not to need, 
Upon my word you muſt be rich indeed! 
A noble ſuperfluity it craves, 
Not for yourſelf, but for your fools and knaves, 
Pope 
E'xXIGENT. n. / Cen Latin. ] 
1. Preſſing buſineſs; occaſion that requires 
immediate help. | 

In ſuch an exigent I ſee not how they could 
have ſtaid to deliberate about any other regiment 
than that which already was deviſed to their 
hands. Heoker, Preface. 

The council met, your guards to find you ſent, 
And know your pleaſure in this exigent. JPaller. 

2. [A law term. ] A writ ſued when the 
defendant is not to be found, being part 
of the proceſs leading to an outlawry, 
Shakjpcare uſes it for any extremity. 

Ilanmer. 

3. End. 

Theſe eyes, like lamps whoſe walling oil is 

ſpent, 
Wax dim, as drawing to their ex/gent, 


Shka#ſp. 
Exigv'ixv. n. /. [exiguitas, Lat.] Small- 
neſs; diminutiveneſs; ſlenderneſs. 
The exipaity and ſhape of the extant particles is 
now ſuppoled. Boyle c Colours, 
Ex1Guovus. adj, | exiguus, Latin. ] Small; 
Ciminutive ; little. Not uſed. 
Their ſubtile parts and exigrous doſe are con— 
ſumed and evaporated in leſs than two hours time. 
Hart q. 


EXILE. u. /. [exilium, Latin. ] It ſeems | 


anciently to have had the accent indif- 
ferently on either {ſyllable ; pow it is 
uniformly on the finſt.] | 


Hooker, 
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t. Baniſhment ; ſtate of being baniſhed 


from one's country. 

Our ſtate of bodies would bewray what life 
We ve led fince thy exile. Shakſpeare, 
Welcome is exile, welcome were my death. 

Shak ſpeare, 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger, 
But with a grain of day, I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. 


Shatkſpeare, 
2. The perſon baniſhed. 


O muſt the wretched cv ever mourn, 

Nor after length of rowling years return? Did. 

Ulyſſes, ſole of all the victor train, 

An exile from his dear paternal coaſt, 
Deplor'd his abſent queen, and empire loſt. Pope. 
Exi'LE. adj, [exilis, Latin.] Small; 
lender; not full; not powerful. Not 
in uſe, except in philoſophical writings. 

It were good to enquire what means may be te 
draw forth the exile heat which is in the air; for 
that may be a ſccret of great power to produce 
cold weather, Bacon. 

In a virginal, when the lid is down, it maketh 
a more exile ſound than when the lid is open. 

Bacen's Natural Hiſtory. 

To ExiLx. v. a. [from the noun, This 

had formerly the accent on the laſt 

ſyllable, now generally on the firſt, 

e Dryden has uſed both.] To 

baniſh; to drive from a country; to 
tranſport, 

Call home our exi/'d friends abroad, 

That fled the ſnares of watchful tyranny, Shalſ. 

Foul ſubordination is predominant, 
And equity cwꝗ d your highneſs' land. 

For that offence, 
Immediately we do exile him hence. Shakſpeare. 

They, fettered with the bonds of a long night, 

lay there exiled from the eternal Providence. 
Wiſdom, 

His brutal manners from his breaſt exi/*d, 

His mien he faſhion'd, and his tongue he fil'd. 
Dryden. 

Arms and the man I fing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Expel'd and cid. 

Ex1'LEMENT. . /. [from exile. ] 
ment, 

Firzuſborn was diſcarded into foreign ſervice 
for a pretty ſhadow of cent. Wet ten, 

ExiL1'T1ON. n. .. [exilitio, Latin.) The 
aQ of ſpringing or ruſhing out ſuddenly, 

From ſaltpetre proceedeth the force and report 
of gunpowder : for ſulphur and ſmall-coal mixt, 
will not take fire with noiſe or ex:/itien; and 
powder which is mide of impure and greaſy 
petre, hath but a weak emiſſion, and gives but a 
faint report, Bren, 

Ex1'LITY. n. /. [exilis, Latin. ] Slender» 
neſs; ſmallneſs; diminution. 

Certain flies called epizemera, live but a day: 
the cauſe is the c of the ſpirit, or perhaps the 
abſence of the ſun. Bacen. 

For ev//ity of the voice, or other ſounds, it is 
certain that the voice doth paſs through ſolid and 
hard bodies, it they be not too thick; and 
through water, which is likewiſe à very cloſe bo- 
dy, and ſuch an one as letteth not in air. Bacon. 

A body, by being ſubtilized, can loſe nothing 
of its corporeity ; neither can it hereby gain any 
thing but -xi/i7y; for all degrees of ſubtility are 
eſſentially the ſame thing. | Grew, 

Ex1'viovs. adj. [eximius, Lat.] Famous; 


eminent; conſpicuous; excellent. Did. 
ExINxANITION. . /. [extnanitio, Latin.] 
Privation; loſs. 


He is not more impotent in his glory than he 
was in his cainantion, Decay of Piety. 


To EXI'ST. v. „. [exiflo, Latin.) To 


Sialſp. 


Dryden. 
Baniſh- 


| be; to have a being. 


Power might produce a thing out of nothing, and 


Exi's TEN CE. | n. /. [exiſtentia, low Lat.] 


| „ n. /. Lites .] Departure; 


It is as eaſy to conceive that an Almighty 
make that to exiſt de novo, nich did not exit be- 


fore; as to conceive the world to have had no 
beginning, but to have exited from — a 
outn. 


It ſeems reaſonable to enquire, how ſuch a 
multitude comes to make but one idea, fince that- 
combination does not always ca together in na- 


ture. Lacte. 
One year is paſt, a different ſcene ! 

No farther mention of the dean: 

Who now, alas, no more is mitt | 

Than if he never did ea,. Swift. 


Exi'srExNex. F State of being; actual 
poſſeſſion of being. | 
Nor is only the exi/tercy of this animal conſi- 
derable, but many things delivered theteuf. | 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
It is impoſſible any being ean be eternal with 
ſucceſſi ve eternal phyfical changes, or variety of 
ſtates or manner of exiftency, naturally and ne- 
ceſſarily concomitant unto it, | Hale. 
The ſoul, ſecur'd in her exi/fftence, ſmiles 


At the drawn dagger, and dchies its point. 
, Audiſan's Cato. 


When a being is conſidered as poſſible, it is ſaid 
to have an eſſence or nature: ſuch were all things 
before the creation. When it is confidered as ac- 
tual, then it is ſaid to have exi/lence alſo, Watts. 

Ex1'sreExNT. adj. [from exift.) Having 
being; in poſſeſſion of being or of ex- 
iſtence. 

Wnatſoe ver ſign the ſun poſſoſſed, whoſe receſs 
or vicinity defincth the quarters of the year, thoſe 
ſeaſons were actually even, Brown, 

The eyes and minds are faſtened on objects 

which have no real being, as it they were tiuly 
exiſtent. Dryden. 

Ex1sTiMA'TION. 2. /. [exilimatio, Latin. ] 

1. Opinion. N 

2. Eſtcem. 

E*x1T. n. /. [exit, Latin.] 

1. The term ſet in the margin of plays 
to mark the time at which the player 
goes off the ſtage. 1 

2, Receſs; departure; act of quitting the 
ſtage; act of quitting the theatre of life. 

All the world's a ſtage, 
And all the men and women meerly players : 
They have their ex/rs and their entrances, 
And one mas in his time plays many parts, 
| Shatſpeare. 

A regard for fame hecomes a man more to- 
wards the cait than at his entrance into life. 

1 8 Swift. 

Many of your old con, rades live a ſhort life, 
and make a figure at their exiz. Swift. 

3. Paſſage out of any place. 

In ſuch a pervious ſubſtance as the brain, they 
might find an eaſy either entrance or exit, almoſt 
every where. Glanville. 

4. Way by which there is a paſſage out. 

The fire makes its way, forcing the water forth 
through its ordinary exits, wells, and the outlets 


of rivers, Wiedwar. 
Ex1'TIaL, 7 adj. [exitialis, Latin.] De- 
Ex1'Tiovs. J ſtruftive; fatal; mortal; 
deleterious. Not in uſe. 


Moſt exitial fevers, although not concomitated 
with the tokens, exanthemata, anthraces, or car- 
buncles, are to be cenſured peſtilential. Harvey, 


E'xobv. ourney from a place: the 
ſecond 24 of Moſes is ſo called, be- 
cauſe it deſeribes the journey of the 
Iſraclites from Egypt. 
In all probability their years continued to be 
three hundred and fHxty- five days, ever ſince 
the time of the Jewiſh exody at leaft, Hale. 


Exolz'TA. adj. [exoltus, Latin.) Obſo- 


| 


To ExO'LVE. v. a. [exolvo, Latin.) To 


ExoLu'TION. . . [exolutio, Latin.] 


EXO 


lete ; out of ule. Dia. 


looſe; to pay. Dis. 
Laxation of the nerves. | 
Conſidering the exe/ution and languor enſuing 
that action in ſome, we cannot but think it much 
abridgeth our days. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Exo'MPHALOs, 1. /. [is and Gufanrd-] 
A navel rupture. | | 
To EXO'NERATE. v. a. [exonero, Lat.] 
To unload; to diſburden; to free from 


any heavy charge. 

The glands being a congeries of veſſels curled, 
circumgyrated, and complicated, give the blood 
time tv ſeparate through the capillary veſſels into 
the ſecretory ones, which afterwards all exoncrate 
themſelves into one common ductus. Ray. 


ExONERA'TION. n. /. [from exonerate.}] 
The act of diſburdening, or diſcharging. - 
The body is adapted unto eating, drinxing, nu- 
trition, and other ways of repletion and exone- 
ration. Grew. 
Exvu'PTABLE, adj, [exoptabilis, Latin.] 
Deſireable; to be ſought with eagerneſs 
or deſire. 
E'xORABLE. adj. [exorabilir, Latin.] To 
be moved by entreaty. 


Exo'/rBITANCE, ; 
Exo'RBITANCY. n. J. [from exorbitant. 


1. The act of going out of the tracks pre- 
ſcribed. | 
2. Enormity ; groſs deviation from rule 


or right. | 
I fee ſome of this fault cleave to thoſe, who 
have eminently corrected all other exorbitancies of 
the tongue. Government of the Tongue. 
The reverence of my preſence may be a curb 
to your exorbitancies. Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
The people were grofly impoſed on, to com- 
mit ſuch exorbitancies as could not end but in the 

diſſolution of the government. 
Swift on the Diſſen ſions in Athens and Rome. 


3. Boundleſs depravity. | 


They riot ill, 
Unbounded in exorbitanee of ill. Garth, 


Exo'xBITANT. adj. [ex and orlito, Lat.] 
1. Going out of the preſcribed track. 


or rule eſtabliſhed. 

What ſignifies the fiction of the tortoiſe riding 
upon the wings of the wind, but to preſcribe 
bounds and meaſures to our ex2rb/tait paſſions ; 

L' Eftrange. 

Theſe phenomena are not peculiar to eaith— 
quakes in our times, but have been obierved in 
all ages, and particularly thoſe exorbitant commo— 
tions of the waters of the globe. Weedtoard. 

3- Anomalous; not comprehended in a 


ſettled rule or method. 

The Jews who had laws fo particularly deter- 
mining in all affairs what to do, were notwith- 
ſtanding continually inured with cauſes exorbitant, 
and ſuch as their laws had not provided for. 

Hooker. 
4. Enormous; beyond due proportion ; 
exceſſive. | 

Their ſubjects would live in great plenty, were 
not the impoſitions ſo very exorbitant; for the 
courts are too ſplendid for the territories. HAadiſ. 

So endleſs and exorbitant are the defires of 
men, that they will graſp at all, and can form no 
ſcheme of perſect happineſs with leſs. Swift. 


To Exo's BITATE. v. n, [ex and orbit, 
Latin.) To deviate ; to go out of the 


track or road preſcribed, 
The planets ſometimes would have approached 
the ſun as near as the orb of Mercury, and ſome- 


2. Deviating from the courſe appointed 
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times have exorbitated beyond the diſtance of 
Saturn. Bentley. 
To EXORCISE. v. a. [iSoexiG.] 
1. To adjure by ſome holy name. 
2. To dnve away ſpirits by certain forms 
of adjuration. | 
3- To purify from the influence of malig- 
nant ſpirits by religious ceremonies, 

And fry'rs, that through the wealthy regions 

run 
Reſort to farmers rich, and bleſs their halls, 
And exorciſe the beds, and croſs the walls. 
Dryden, 

E'xorCIsER. n. /. [from exorciſe.] One 
who practiſes to drive away evil ſpirits. 


E'xoRcism. n. /. [i*:2::0u:,,] The form 
of r or religious ceremony by 
which evil and malignant ſpirits are 
driven away. 

Will his lordſhip behold and hear our exorciſm ? 

Shakſpeare. 

Symptoms ſupernatural, muſt be only curable 
by ſupernatural means; namely, by devout 
prayers or exorciſms, | Harvey. 
E'xorC1sT. 1. /. [ifoexirnc.] 

i. One who by adjurations, prayers, or 
religious acts, drives away malignant 
ſpirits, 

Then certain of the vagabond Jews, exorcifs, 
took upon them to call over them which had evil 
ſpirits, ; R Atts. 
2. An enchanter; a conjuror. Improperly. 

Soul of Rome 
Thou, like an eaerciſ, had conjur'd up 
My mortified ſpirit. Shakſpeare, 
Is there no exorciff 
Beguiles the truer office of mine eyes ? 
Is 't real that I fee? Shakſpeare. 


EXO'RDIUM. n. /. [ Latin.) A formal 
preface; the proemial part of a compo- 
fition. + 
Nor will I thee detain 
With poets fictions, ner oppreſs thine ear 
With cucumſlance, and long cxordiums here. 
| | May's Virgil. 
I have been diftaſted at this way of writing, by 
reaſon of long prefaces and exordiums Addiſon, 
ExoR NATION. n. . [exornatio, Latin. ] 
Ornament; decoration ; embelliſhment. 
It ſeemeth that all thoſe curious exornations 
ſhould rather ceaſe. Hooker. 
Hyperbolical exorrations and elegancies many 
much affect, : Hale. 
Exo'ss ATE D. odj. [exofſatus, Latin.] De- 
prived of bones. Diel. 
ExosTo's1s. 1. /. [ix and Gas] Any 
protuberance of a bone that is not na- 
tural, as often happens in venereal caſes, 
: Quincy. 
Exo'ssxous. adi. [ex and ofa, Latin. } 
Wanting bones; boneleſs ; formed with- 
bout bones. n 
Thus we daily obſerve in the heads of fiſhes, 
as alſo in ſnails and ſoft exgſſeaus animals, nature 
near the hcad hath placed a flat white ſtone, or 
teſtaceous concretion. Brown, 
Exo'TICK. adj. [i&wrixe;.] Foreign; not 
produced in our own country ; not do- 
Some learned men treat of the nature of let- 
ters as of ſome remote evi , thing, whereof we 
had no knowledge but by fabulous relations. 
Holder's Elements of Speech. 
| Continue freſli hot- beds to entertain ſuch exytick. 
plants as arrive not to their perfection without 
them. Emwelyn's Kalendar. 
Exo'TiCkx. u. . A foreign plant. 
Claudian was ſeated on the other ſummit, 
which was barren, and produced, ou ſome ſpots, 
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plants that ate unknown te Italy, and ſuch as the 


gardeners call exoticks,  Adiiſon's Guard, 


To EXPAND. v. a. [expando, Latin. 
1. To o_ to lay open as a net or ſheet. 


2. Todilate; to ſpread out every way 
to diffuſe. 


She uſeth moſt the taget to fence away the 
blow, and leaves all other weapons to the Alcho- 
ran to prepagate and expand itſelf, Howel. 

Bellerophon's horſe framed of iron, and placed 
between two loadſtones, with wings expanded, 
hung pendulous in the air. Brown. 

An animal growing, expands its fibres in the 
air as a fluid, Arbuthnot on Air. 

Along the ſtream of time thy name 
Expanded flies and gathers all its fame, Pope. 


ExrA'xsk. n. /. [expanſum, Latin.] A 


body widely extended without inequali- 


ties. 
A murmuring ſound 
Of waters iſſue from a cave, and ſpread 
Into a liquid plain; then ſtood unmoy SG .- 
Pure as th' expanſe of heav'n. Milton, 
Bright as th' ethereal glows the green expanſe. 
Savage. 
On the ſmooth expanſe of cryſtal lakes, 
The ſinking ſtone at firſt a circle makes ; 
The trembling ſurface, by the motion ſtirt'd, 
Spreads in a ſecond circle, then a third ; 


Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 


Fill all the wat'ry plain, and to the margin dance. 

Pope. 

ExrANSIBI LIT v. n. . [from 2 
1 


Capacity of extenſion ; po 


face. 


With the rotundity common to the atoms of all 
Auids, there is ſome difference in bulk, by which 


the atoms in one fluid are diſtinguiſhed from thoſe 


of another; elſe all fluids would be alike in 
weight, cxpanſibility, and all ether qualities. 

Grew. 
ExyAa'NS1BI.E. adj. [from expanſus, Lat.) 
Capable to be extended; capable to 
ſpread into a wider ſurface. + 


Bodies are not expanſible in proportion to their 


weight, or to the quantity of matter to be ex- 
panded, Grew, 
Exra'ns10N. . /. [from expand.] 

1. The ftate of being expanded into a 
wider ſurface or greater — 

'Tis demonſtrated that the condenſation and 


expanſion of any portion of the air is always pro- 
portional to the weight and preſſure incumbent 


upon it. | Bentley. 
3: The act of ſpreading out. 
The eaſy expanſion of the wing of a bird, and 
the lightneſs, ſtrength, and ſhape of the feathers, 
are all fitted for her better flight, Grew, 


3. Extent; ſpace to which any thing is 
extended. 
The capacious mind of man cannot be confined 
by the limits of the world: it extends its thoughts 
even beyond the utmoſt expanſion of matter, and 
makes incurſions into that incomprehenſible in- 


ane. Lecke. 


4. Pure ſpace, as diſtin from extenſion. 


in ſolid matter. 


Diſtance or ſpace, in its ſimple abſtract concep- 


tion, I call expanſion, to diſtinguiſh it from ex- 

tenſion, which expreſſes this diflance only as it is 

in the ſolid parts of matter. Locke. 
It would for ever take an uſeleſs flight, 

Loft in expanſion, void and infinite. Blackmore, 


ExraA'N81VE. adj. [from expand.] Having 
the power to ſpread into a wider ſurface, 
or greater ſpace. 


The elaſtick or expanſfve faculty of the air, 


whereby it dilates itſelf when compreſſed, hath 


Ray on the Creation, 


Vor. I. 


been made uſe of in the commaon weather glaſſes, | 


bility to 
be expanded or ſpread into a wider ſur- 


3. Hope; that of which the expectation 


— 


EXP 
T' 2xpanſive atmoſphere is cramp'd with cold, 
Thomſon, 


To Exra'TIaTtE. v. 8. [expatior, Latin. ] 
1. To ye at large; to rove without 
any preſcribed limits. 

Religion contracts the circle of our pleaſures, 
but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to ex- 
patiate in. Addiſon's Spectator. 

He looks in heav'n with more than mortal eyes, 
Bids his free ſoul expatiate in the ſkies ; 

Amidit her kindred ſtars familiar roam, 
Survey the region, and confeſs her home, Pope. 

Expatiate free o'er all this ſcene of man; 

A mighty maze ! but not without a plan, Pope. 

With wonder ſeiz'd, we view the plcaling 

ground, 
And walk delighted, and expatiate round, Pope. 
2. To enlarge upon in language. 

They had a cuſtom of offering the tongues to 
Mercury, becauſe they believed him the giver of 
| eloquence : Dacier expatiates upon this cuſtom. 

| Broome. 
3. To let looſe; to allow to range. This 
ſenſe, which is active, is very improper. 

Make choice of a ſubject, which, being of it- 
ſelf capable of all that colours and the elegance of 
deſign can poſlibly give, ſhall afterwards afford 
an ample field of matter whereia to GE 
itſelf. ryden. 


To EXPE'CT. v. a. [expecto, Latin. ] 


1. To have a previous apprehenſion of 
either good or evil. 
We expected 
Immediate diſſolution. Milton, 
Needs mult the ſerpent now his capital bruiſe 
Expect with mortal pain. Milton. 
* Govd with bad | 
Expect to hear, ſupernal grace contending - 
With ſinfulneſs of man. Milton. 
Eve, now expect great tidings. Milton. 
2. To wait for; to attend the coming. 
The guards, 
By me encamp'd on youder hill, e ect 
Their motion, Milton, 
While, expecting there the queen, he rais'd 
His wond'ring eyes, and round the temple gaz'd, 
Dryden, 
To Exrr'cr. v. n.- To wait; to ſtay. 
Elibu had expected till Job had ſpoken, Jab. 


ExPe'CTABLE. adj. Lo expe.) To 
be expected; to be hoped or feared. 


Occult and ſpiritual operations are not exprec- 
table from ice; for being but water congealed, it 
can never make good ſuch qualities. Brown, 


ExPpE'CTANCE. 
be Loy; Fn. / [from expect. | 


1. The act or ſtate of expecting; expec- 
tation. 
Every moment is expefancy | 
Of more artivance. Shakſpear:'s Ot. 
Satyrs leave your petulance, 
Or elſe rail upon the moon, 
Your exp:Farce is too ſoon 
For before the ſecond cock 
Crow, the gates will not unlock, Ben Fonſor, 
This blefled expefance mult be now my theme. 
| Boyle. 
But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'ii 
ftay! 
ExpeRance calls thee now agother way. Milton. 
2. Something expected. 
There is expeFance here from both the fades, 
What further you will do. Sha&ſpeare, 


15 accompanied with pleaſure. 
Oh, what a noble mind is here oferthrown ! 
The expefancy and roſe of the fair ſtate, Shatkſp. 


EXPE'CT ANT. adj. I French.] Wait 
ing in expectation. 
Her majeſty has offered conceſſions in order to 


remove ſcruples raiſcd in the mind of the expec- 


My ftores in riotous expence devour. 


Exer'cTER. n. / [from expe&.] 
1. One who has hopes of ſomething. 


2. One who waits for another. 


EXPEDIENCE. 
ExPr/DIENCY. 


1. Fitneſs ; propriety ; ſuitableneſs to an 


ten; heir. Swift, 
4 


EXP 


Exrr'cravr. n. /. [from expe.) One 
f any 0 


who waits in expectation of a 


S 1 f thing; 
one held in dependence by his hopes. 
They, vain expeFants of the bridal hour, 


Pope. 
This treatiſe was agrecable to the whole nation, 


except thoſe who had employments, or were 
expettants, 
ExrEcTaA'T1ON. #. /. [expe8atio, Lat.] 
1. The act of expecting. 


Swift to Pope. 


The trees 


Should have borne men, and expectation fainted 
Longing tor what it had not, 


Shakſpeare, 
The reft, Yee 


That are within the note of expeFation, 


Already ate i th' court. 1 Mack. 
'Tis expe#ation makes a bleſſing dear. 
Comgreme, 


2. The ſtate of expecting either with hope 


or fear. 


Live in a conſtant and ſerious expeFation of 


that day, when we muſt appear before the Judge 
of heaven and earth. Rogers' Sermons, 


3. Proſpect of any thing good to come. 


My ſoul, wait thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him. Eſalms. 


4. The object of happy expectation; the 


Meſſiah expected. 
ow clear I underſtand, 
What oft my ſteadieſt thoughts have ſearch'd in 
vain, 
Why our great expectation ſhould be-call'd 
The Seed of woman. Milton's Paradiſe Lig, 


5. A tate in which ſomething excellent is 


expected from us. 

Huw Rt it will be for you, born ſo great a 
prince, and of ſo rare not only expe&#ation but 
proof, to divert your thoughts from the way of 
goodneſs. Sidney, 

You firſt came home 
From travel with ſuch hopes as made you losk'd 
By all men's eyes, a youth of exp-fation ; 
Pleas'd with your growing virtue I receiv'd you, 
Otway, 


| Theſe are not great expefers under your admi- 
niſt ration, according to the period of governors 
here. Swift, 


Signify this loving interview 
To the capecters of our Trojan part. Shakſprare. 


To EXPECTORATE. v. a. [ex and 


pectus, Lat.] To ejeR from the breaſt. 
Excrementitious humours are expectorated by a 
cough after a cold or an aſthma. Harvey. 
Morbitick matter is either attenuated ſo as to 
be returned into the channels, or expecforated by 
coughing. Arbut hnot, 


ExP@CTORA'T1ON. 2. % from exhedlorate.] 
1. The act of diſcharging from the breaft, 
2. That diſcharge which is made by cough- 


ing, as bringing up phlegm, or an 
thing that obſtructs the veſſels af the 
lungs, and ſtraitens the breath. 


Witt water, vinegary and honey, in pleuriſies 
and inflammations of the lungs, he mixethi ſpices, 
for promoting expeforetion, Ar buthnet, 


ExPECTORATIVE. adj. [from expeforate.] 


Having the quality of promoting ex- 
pectoration. 

Syrups and other expecteratives, in coughs, 
mut neceflarily occaſion a greater cough. 


Harvey on Confumptions, 
| n. J. [from expedient.) 


end, 


; Solemn dedications of things Tet apart for Pi- 
vine Worſhip, could never have been univerſally 
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practiſed, had not right reaſon dictated the-bigh 
expediency and great uſe of ſuch practices. South, 


2. It is uſed in Shakfpeare for expedition ; 


adventure; or attempt. 
Let me hear 

What yeſternight our council did decree, 

In forwarding this dear expedience. Shakſpeare, 
3. It is alſo uſed by Shatſpeare for expe- 

dition; haſte ; diſpatch. 

I ſhall break - 

The cauſe of our expedience to the queen, | 

And get her leave to part. Shakſpeare. 

Eight tall ſhips, three thouſand men of war, 
Ate making hither with all due expedience. 

f Shakſpeare's Rich. 11. 
EXPEDIENT. adj. [expedit, Latin, ] 
1. Proper; fit; convenient; ſuitable. 
All things are not expedicnt : in things indif- 
ferent there is a choice; they are not always 
equally expedient. Hooker, 
When men live as if there were no God, it be- 
comes expedient for them that there ſhould be 
none; and then they endeavour to perſuade them- 
ſelves ſo. Tillotſon, 
2. In Shat/peare, quick; expeditious. 
The adverſe winds 

Whoſe leiſure I have ſtaid, have given him time 

To land his legions all as ſoon as I: 

His marches are expedient to this town. Shakſp. 
Exvee'pienT. n. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. That which helps forward, as means to 


an end. . 

God does not project for our ſorrow, but our 
innocence ; and would never have invited us to 
the one, but as an expedient to the other. 

Decay of Piety. 
2. A ſhift; means to an end which are 
contrived in an exigence, or difficulty. 

Th' expedient pleas'd, where neither Joſt his 

_ right; 

Mars had the day, and Venus had the night. 
Dryden, 


He flies to a new expedicnt to ſolve the matter, 
and ſuppoſes an carth of a make aud frame like 
that of Des Cartes. Wedward. 

ExyE'DIENTLY. adv. [from e 1 
1. Fitly ; ſuitably ; convemently, 
2. Haſltily ; quickly. Not uſed. 
Let my officers of ſuch a nature 
' Make an extent upon his houſe and lands: 

Do this expediently, and turn him going. Shatſp. 
Te EXPEDITE. v. a. [expedio, Latin. ] 
1. To facilitate ; to free from impediment. 

By fin and death a broad way now is pav'd, 
To expedite your glorious maich. Milton, 

2. To haſten; to quicken. b 

An inquifition would ſtill be a further improve- 
ment, and would expedite the converſion of the 
Papiſts. , Swift, 

3. To diſpatch ; to iſſue from a publick 
Ce. 

Though ſuch charters be expedited of courſe, 

and as of right, yet they are varied by dif- 
cretion. a : Bacon. 
E'xrEDITE. adj. [expeditus, Latin. ] 
1. Quick; haſty ; ſoon performed. 

Wholefome advice, and expedite execution in 
freeing the Nate of thoſe monſters, Sandys. 

2. Eaſy; diſencumbered; clear from im- 
pediments. | 

Nature can teach the church but in part; nei- 
tier ſo fully as is requiſite for man's ſalvation, 
not ſo eaſily as to make the way plain and cexpe- 
dite enough, that many come to the knowledge 
of it, and ſo be ſaved, and therefore the Scripture 
has been given. ; Heorker, 

3. Nimble; active; agile. 

The more any man's ſoul is cleanſed from ſen- 
fual luſts, the more nimble and expedite 1t will be 
in its operations. Til ſan. 


4. It ſceras to be uſed by Bacon for lizht 
armed in the Roman ſigniſication. 


| 


"EXP 
He ſent the lord chamberlain with expedite 
forces to ſpeed to Excter, to the reſcue of the 


town, | Bacon's Henry vit. 
E'xPEDITELY. adv. [from expedite.) With 
quickneſs ; readily ; haſtily. | 
Nature left his ears naked, that he may turn 
them more expeditely for the reception of ſounds 
from every quarter. | Grew, 


Exegp1'TION, n. ,. [from expedite. ] 
1. Haſte ; ſpeed; activity. 
Prayers, whereunto devout minds have added 
a piercing kind of brevity, thereby the better to 
expreſs that quick and ſpeedy expetrtion wherewith 
ardent affections, the very wings of prayer, are 
delighted to preſent our ſuits in heaven, Hoster. 
Ev'n with the ſpeedieft expedition 
I will diſpatch him to the emperor's court, 
Shakſpeare, 
2. A march or voyage with martial in- 
tentions. | 
Young Octavius, and Mark Antony, 
Come down upon us with a mighty power, 
Bending their expedition tow'rd Philippi. Shakſp. 
Exyepi1'TIOovs, adj. [from expedite.] 
1. Speedy; quick; ſoon done: as, an ex- 
peditious march. 
2. Nimble; quick; ſwift; acting with 
celerity : as, an expeditious runner. 
ExeED1'TI0USLY. adv. {from expeditious.) 
Speedily ; nimbly ; with celerity. 
To EXPE'L. v. 4. [expello, Latin.] 


1, To drive out; to force away. 

The Lord your God ſhall expe/ them from he- 
fore you, and drive them from out of your 
fight. of. 

I may know the let why gentle peace 
Should not expel theſe inconveniences. Shakſp. 

Suppoſe a mighty rock to fall there, it would 
expel the waters out of their places with ſuch 
violence as to fling them among the clouds, 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth, 


2. To eject; to throw out. 

Whatſoever cannot be digeſted by the ſtomach, 
is either put up by vomit, or put down to the 
guts, and other parts of the body are moved to 
expel by conſent. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 

The virgin huntreſs was not flow 
T* expel the ſhaft from her contracted bow. Dryd. 

3. To baniſh; to drive from the place of 


reſidence. 

Arms and the man I ſing, who forc'd by fate, 
And haughty Juno's unrelenting hate, 
Expe'd and exil'd left the Trojan ſhore, Dryd. 

4. To reject; to refuſe. 
And would you not poor fellowſhip expel, 
Myſelf would offer you t' accompany, 
In this adventurous chanceful jeopardy. Hub. Ta. 
5. To keepoff; to exclude ; to keep out. 
Since ſhe did negle& her looking-glaſs, 
And threw her ſun expel/in2 maſk away, 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pitch'd the lily tincture of her face, Shat/. 
Oh that that earth which kept the world in 
awe 
Would patch a wall, expe! the winter's flaw ! 
Shak ſpeare., 
ExPe'LLER. n. ſ. [from expel. ] One that 


expels or drives away. 


To Ex END. v. a. [expendo, Latin. ] To 
lay out; to ſpend. 
If my death might make this iſland happy, 
I would expend it with all willingneſs, Shatſp. 
The king of England waſted the French king's 
country, and thereby cauſed him to expend ſuch 
ſums of money as exceeded the debt. Hayward. 
The publick burthens, though they may be a 
good reaſon for our not expending ſo much in 
charity, yet will not juſtify us in giving nothing. 
Atterbru V. 


EXPENSE. n. /. [expenſum, Lat.] Coſt; 
charges; money expended. 


. 


7 | 
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Hence comes that wild and vaſt een, 
That nath enforc'd Rome's virtue thence, '*+ 
Which fimple poverty firſt made. Ben Jonſon, 

A feaſt prepar'd with riotous expenſe, 

Much coft, more care, and moſt magnificence, 
| Dr yden. 

Such proviſion made, that a country ſhould 
not want ſo many ſprings as were convenient, 
and afford a ſupply every where ſuitable to the 
the neceſſities and expenſes of each climate. 

Woodward, 

T can ſee no reaſon by which we are obliged 

to make thole prodigious expenſes. « Sworfe, 


ExyE'NSEFUL, adj. [expenſe and full.] 
Coltly; chargeable ; expenſive. 

No part of ſtructure is either more expenſeful 

than windows, or more ruinous. Witten, 


Exyt'NSELESs. adi. [from expenſe.] With- 
ont coſt. : 
A phy ſician may ſave any army by this frugal 
and expenſelcſs means only. Milton. 
What health promotes, and gives unenvy'd 
peace, 

Is all expenſe/eſs, and procur'd with caſe. 

Blackmore, 


ExPENSIVE. adj, [from expenſe.] 
1. Given to expenſe ; extravagant; luxu- 
rious. * 
Frugal and induſtrious men are friendly to the 


eſtabliſhed government, as the idle and expenſive 
are dangerous. Temple, 


2, Coſtly; requiring expenſe: as, expenſive 
dreſs, an expenſive journey, 
3. Liberal; generous ; dittributive. 
This requires an active, expenſive, indefatigable 


goodneſs, ſuch as our apoſtle calls a work and 
labour of love. , Spratt, 


Exez'NS1vVELY. adv. [from expenſive.)] 


With great expence ; at great charge. 
I never knew him live ſo great and — 
as he hath done ſince his return from exile. 


Swift. 


ExPE'NSIVENESS. 2. / [from expenſive. ] 


1. Addiction to expenſe ; extravagance. 
2. Coſtlineſs. 


Their highways, for their extent, ſolidity, or 
expen/tvencſs, are ſome of the greateſt monu- 
ments of the grandeur of the Roman empire, A. 

EXPERIENCE. u. /. [ experientia, Lat.] 
1, Practice ; frequent trial. 

Hereof experience hath informed reaſon, and 
time hath made thoſe things apparent which were 
hidden. Raleig li. 

But apt the mind or fancy is to rove 
Uncheck'd, and of her roving iz no end, 

'Till warn'd, or by experience taught, ſhe learn, 
That not to know at large of things remote 
From uſe, obſcure and ſubtle, but to know 
That which before us lies in daily life, 
Is the prime wiſdom ; what is more, is fume 
Or emptineſs, or fond impertinence, 
And renders us in things that moſt concern 
Unpractis'd, unprepar'd, and ſtill to ſeek. 
Milton. 
2, Knowledge gained by trial and practice. 
Boys immature in knowledge, 
Pawn their experience to their — pleaſure. 
a : Sal ſprare. 

But if you'll proſper, mark what I adviſe, 

Whom age and long experience render wiſe. 
| Pope. 
To EXPE'RIENCE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To try; to practiſe. | 


2. To know by practice. 
He through the armed files 
Darts his expertenc'd eye. Milton, 
ExyE'RIENCED. participial adj. [ from ex- 
erience. | | 


1. Made ſkilful by experience. 


EXP 


We muſt perfect, as much as we can, our 

jdeas of the diſſ inct ſpecies; or learn them from 
uch as are uſed to that ſort of things, and are 

experienced in them. Locke. 
2. Wiſe by long practice. 

To him experrenc'd Neſtor thus rejoin'd, 

O friend! what ſorrows do'it thou bring to mind! 

Pope 

Expy'RIENCER. n. J. One who makes 

trials; a practiſer of experiments. 

A curious experiencer did affirm, that the like- 
neſs of any obje&, if ſtrongly enlightened, wil! 
appear tv another, in the eye of him that looks 
ſtrongly and ſteadily upon it, till he be dazzicd 


it; he mall have tuned his eyes 
= A apt ae Digby on Bo lics. 


EXPERIMENT. n. / [experimentum, 
Lat.] Trial of any thing; ſomething 
done in order to diſcover an uncertain or 


unknown effect. | "oy 
That which ſheweth them to be wiſe, is the 


EXPERT. ad. 
1. Skilful ; - addreſsful ; intelligent. 


* 


X. 
7 5 45 , Latin. } 


Now we will take ſome order in the town, 
Placing therein ſore expert officers, Shakſpeare. 
Again fair Alma fus confeſt, 
Oh Florimel's experter breaſt; 
When the the rifing ſigh conſtrains, 


And by concealing ſpeaks her pains, Prior. 


2. Ready; dexterous. 


The meancft ſculptor in th' Emilian ſquare, 
Can imitate jn braſs the nail, and hair; 
Expert in trifles, and a cunning fool, 
Able t” exprels the parts, but nut diſpoſe the 
whole, Dryden, 
They have not the good luck to be perfectly 
knowing in the forms of ſyllogiſm, or expert in 
mode and figure, Locke. 


3. Skilful by practice or experience. This 


ſenſe is rare. 

Expert meu cas execute, and judge of particu- 
lars, one by one; but che general counſels, and 
the pluts and marſhalling of affairs, come beſt 


EXP 


3. Practices by which the threats of omi- 
nous prodigies were averted. 

Upon the birth of ſuch monſters, the Grecians 
and Romans did uſe divers ſorts of expiations, and 
to go about their principal cities with many ſo- 
lemn ceremonies and ſacrifices. Hayward. 
E'xP1aTORY. adj. [from expiate.] Hav-' 


ing the power of expiation or atonement. 
is voluntary death for others prevailed with 
God, and had the force of an expiatory lacritice. 

f 2 Hester 
ExrILA“TION. n. / [ expilatio,, Latin, 4 
Robbery ; the act of committing waſte 
upon land to the loſs of the heir. 


ExyirA'T1ON. n. /. [from expire. ] 

1. That act of reſpiration. which thruſts 
the air out of the lungs, and contracts 

the cavity of the breaft. Quincy. 


In all expiration the motion is outwards, and 


therefore rather driveth away the voice than 
gathering of principles out of their own particular from thoſe that are learned. Bacon. 


| | draweth it. Bacon Natural Hiftory. 
f . and the framing of our particular q 4. It is uſed by Pope with of before the | Of an inflammation of the diaphragm, the 
2 according to the rule of their prin- object of tkill, generally with in. ſymptoms are a violent fever, and a moſt exqui- 
ciples, ſhall make us ſuch as they are. Hucter, + Thy offspring bloom, 


te pain increaſes upon inſpiration ; by which it 
It is good alſo not to try experiments in ſtates, Expert of arms, and prudent in debate, 


is diſtinguiſhed from a pleuriſy, in which the 
except the neceſſity be urgent, or the utility The gifts of Heaven to guard thy hoary ſtate. greateſt pain is in expiration. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
X evident. Bacon. Pope's Odyſſey. 


| 2. The laſt emiſſion of breath; death. 
Adam! by ſad expaiment I know, ExPE'RTLY. adv. [from expert.) In a4 We have heard him breathe the groan of ex- 
How little weight with thee my words can find. kcilful, ready, and dexterous manner. | 


Mil piratton, Rambler. 
i Ilten. 
Tin his fall man's mind was ignorant df ExrERTNESS. n. . from expert. Skill; 

Readinefſs; dexterity. 


a Evaporation ; aQ of fuming out. 
nothing but of ſin; or, at leaſt, it reſted in the 14 2 7 ow expired. TA | 
notion without the ſmart of the experiment, What his reputation, what his valour, honeſty, | ords of this ſort reſemble the wind in fury 
| South” Semen, and expertneſs in war. Shatſpeare. and impetuouſneſs, in tranſientneſs and ſudden 

When we are ſearching out the nature or pro- This army, for the expertneſs and valour of the | 
ſoldiers, was thought ſuhcient to have met the 


expiration. . Decay of Piety. 
. - . Clote air is warmer than open air, as the cauſe 
22 of any being by various methods of trial, ; of cold is an expiration — ov —_ ded in 
this ſort of obſervation 1s called experiment. greateſt army of the Turks. Knolles' Hiſtory. ) 
Watts en the Mind. | E\xp1ABLE. adj. {from expiate.] Capable 
to be expiated, or atoned. 


open places is ſtronger, Bacon's Natural Hiftory 
To ExPE'RIMENT. v. a. [from thenoun,] 3+ KL, 8 of any thing to which life 
1. To try ; to ſearch out by trial. ; 'To E'XPLAT E. v. a. [ expio, Latin.) K e. Ar- n 
2 all infeets ＋ ef u en | x. To annul the guilt of a crime by ſyb- a the . and in vain —— to diſ- 
— will of os . all —_— ve —_— _ | ſequent acts of piety ; to atone for. cover any ſpark of fire. Boyle. 
— 1 — 5 1 8 8 ä Strong and able petty felons, in true penitence, 6. The concluſion of anv limited time 
2. To know by experience. implore permithon to expiate their crimes by their If *rill the ex9iration of An 8 n 
When the ſucceſſion of ideas ceaſes, our per- aſſiduous labours in fo innocent and ſo hopeful a You wilt re 17 4 foi _ ** kn 
ception of duration ceaſes with it, which every work. Bacon's Phyſ. Remains. 0 return and ſojourn with my ſiſter, 
one experiments whilſt he fleeps ſoundly, Locke, The odium which ſome men's rigour or remiſs- 
neſs had contracted upon my government, Lie- 


Diſmitſhng balf your train, come then to me. 
. 2 hak 's A7 . 
ExPERIME'NTAL. adj. ¶ from experiment.] . 7 np od rg Path ge Kare 
g ini eriment. olved to expiate by regulations; ing Charles, 
l Pertaining tha, For the cure of this diſeaſe an humble, ſerious, 


This he did in a fortnight after the expiration 
: of rhe treaty of Uxbridge. Clarendap. 
2. Built upon experiment; formed by ob- hearty repentance is the only phyſick; not to To EXPURE. v. a. [expiro, Latin, ] 
ſervation. ; expiate the guilt of it, but to qualify us to paitake | 1, To breathe out. 
Truſt not my reading, nor my obſervations, of the benetit of Chritt's atonement. Ray. To fave his body from the ſcorching fire, 
5 1 ſeal do . 4 2. To avert the threats of prodigies. Wnich he from helliſh entrails did expire. 
e tenor 0 00k. are. : Fairy . 
The experimental teſtimony of Gillius is moſt 3. To make th get er for. Anatomy exhibits the | Woods. — — 
The treaſurer obliged himſelf to expiate the . 12 e * 
conſiderable of any, who beheld the courſe 1 5 motion of inſpirin d Harve 
ks gar” 1 injury, to procure ſome declaration to that pur- a RAR. oF. 
K , 1 1 poſe, under his majeſty's ſign manual. Clare nden. This chaff' d the boar; his noſtrils flames expire, 
LL 22 & P -q Pk 7 Cal ; The more they have hitherto embezzled their 
We have no other evidence ef univerſal impe- | |. the more they endeavour to expiate that 


And his red eyeballs roll with living fire. 
netrability, beſides a large experience, without an | unthriftinefs by a more careful managery for the 


Dryden, 
experimental exception. Newton, | Ot 2. To exhale; to ſend out in exhalations. 


Theſe are ſo far from being ſubſervient to athe- 


Government of the Tongue. 


iſts in their audacious attempts, that they rather 
afford an experimental confirmation of the univer- 


Exy14'TION. n. / from expiate.] 


The fluid which is thus ſecreted, and expired 
forth along with the air, goes off in inſenfible 


1. The act of expiating or atoning for 
any crime. 

2. The means by which we atone for 
crimes ; atonement, 

Law can diſcover fin, but not remove, 
Save by thoſe ſhadowy expiations weak, 
The blood of bulls and goats. Milton. 

The former part of this poem is but a que ex- 
Pration for my not ſerving my king and country 
in it, Dryden. 

Let a man's innocence be what it will, let his 
virtues riſe to the higheſt pitch of perfection, there 
will be ſtill in him fo many ſecret fins, ſo many 
human trailties, ſo many offences of ignorance, 
paſſion, and picjudice, ſo many unguarded words 
and thoughts, that without the advantage of ſuch 
an expration and atonement, as chriſtianity has 
revealed to us, it is impoſſible he ſhould be taved. 

Adliſan's Spcctator, 


parcels. Jod ward. 


3. To cloſe; to conclude; to bring to an 
end. Obſolete. 

When as time flying with wings ſwift, 
Fxpired had the term that theſe two javels 
Should render up a reck' ning of their travels. 

Hubberd*s Tale. 


ſal deluge. Bentley's Sermons, 
ExPERIME/NTALLY. adv, | from experi- 

mental.) By experience; by trial; by 

experiment; by obſervation. 

The miſcarriage being ſometimes univerſal, has 
made us impart what we have experimentally 
learned by our own obſervations. Evelyn. 

While the man is under the ſcourge of affliction, 
he is willing to abjure thoſe fins which he now 
experimentally finds attended with ſuch bitter con- 
ſequences. Rogers“ Sermens, 

ExPE'/RIMENTER, z. /. [from experiment.] 
One who makes experiment. a 

Galileus and Morſennus, two exact experimen- 
ters, do think they find this verity by their expe- 
riences; but ſurely this is impoſſible to be done. 

. Digby on Bodies. 


Zo ExrI RE. v. . 


1. To make an emiſſion of the breath. 
If the inſpiting and expiring organ of any 
animal be ſtopt, it ſuddenly dies. Walton, 
2. To die; to breathe the laſt. 
Foy when the fair in all their pride expire, 
To their firſt elements the ſouls retire. Pope. 
3. To periſh; to fall; to be deſtroyed. 
All thy praiſe is vain, : 
Save what this verſe, which never thal! expire, 
Shall to the purchaſe, 
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The dead man's knell, | 
s there ſcarce aſk'd, for whom; and good mens 


lives ö 
Fepire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Shakſpeare. 


4. To fly out with a blaſt. 
The diſtance judg'd for ſhot of every fize, 
The linſtocks touch, the ponderous ball expires; 
The vigorous ſeaman every porthole plies, 
And adds his heart to every gun he fires, Dryd, 
5. To conclude; to terminate z to come 


.. "to an end. 


A month before 
This bond expires, I do expect return 


Or thrice three times thE value of this bond. 
Shakſpeare. 
To EXPLAVIN. v. a. [explano, Lat.] To 
expound ; to illuſtrate ; to clear by notes 
or ug way <1 
Such is the origi owever we ma 
explain it away. ves e . 
You will have variety of commentators to 
explain the difficult paſſages to you. Gay. 
Some explained the meaning quite away. Pope. 
ExPLAINABLE. adj. [from explain.] Ca- 
pable of being explained or interpreted. 
It is ſymbolically explainable, and implieth 
purification and cleanneſs. Brown, 
Exer4"ineR. n. , [from explain, ] Expo- 
ſitor; interpreter ; commentator. 
ExrLANATTIox. 3. ,. [from explain.] 
1. The act of explaining or interpreting. 
2. The ſenſe given by an explainer or in- 
terpreter. | 
Before this exp/anatisn he condemned, and the 
dill found upon it, ſume lawyers ſhould fully 
inform the jury. | Swift. 
ExyLa'NATORY. adj. [from explain.] 
Containing explanation. 
Had the printer given me notice, I would have 
printed the names, and writ explanatory notes. 


Sroift, 

E'xPLETIVE. . / 12282 Latin.] 
Something uſed only to take up rooom; 
ſomething of which the uſe is only to 


prevent a vacancy. | 
Theſe are not only uſeful exp/ctives ta matter, 


but great ornaments of ſtyle. Swift, 
Oft the car the open vowels tire, 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. Pope. 


Expletives, whether words or ſyllables, are 
made uſe of purely to ſupply a vacancy : da, be- 
fore verbs plural, is abſolutely ſuch; and future 
refiners may explode did and does. Pope. 

E/xPLICABLE. adj. [ from explicate.] Ex- 
plainable ; poſſible to be explained. 

Many eifficutties, ſcarce explicable with any 
certainty, occur in the fabrick of human nature. 

Heale's Origin of Mankind, 

Great variety there is in compound bodies, 

and little many ef them ſeem to be explicable. 


Boyle 


To EXPLIC ATE. uv. a. [explico, Lat.] 


1. To unfold; to expand. 
They explicate the leaves, and ripen food 
For the filk labourers of the mulberry wood. 
F Blackmore, 
a. To explain; to clear; to interpret. 
They do not underſtand that part of chriſtian 
philoſophy which exp/icates the ſecret nature of 
this dixine ſacrament. Taylor. 


Although the truths may be elicited and expli- | 
cated by the contemplation of animals, yet they | 


are more clearly evidenced in the contemplation 
of man. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

The laſt verſe of his laſt ſatyr is not yet ſuffici- 
ently explicated. | 


ExPLica'TiON. n. |. [from explicate.] 


1. The act of opening, unfolding, or ex- 
8 


panding. 


| 


' 


Dryden. | 
EXPLOIT. 3. , [exphtum, Latin, res 


EXP 

2. The act of explaining ; interpretation; 

explanation. 
he church preacheth, firſt publiſhing by way 
of teſtimony, the truth which from them ſhe 
hath received, written in the ſacred volumes 
| of ſcripture; ſecondly, by way of explication, | 
diſcovering the myſteries which lie hid COND 
ooker. 


Hooker, 

Allowances art made in the explication of our 

Saviour's parables, which hold only as to the 

main ſcope. _ Atterbury. 

3. The ſenſe given by an explainer ; in- 
terpretation. N 

'Tis the ſubſtance of this theory I mainly de- 

| pend upon; many fingle explications and parti- 

| cularities may be rectified upon farther thoughts. 

Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


E'xPLICATIVE. adj. [from explicate, ] Hav- 


ing a tendency to explain. 

If the term which is added to the ſubject of a 
complex propoſition be either eſſential or any way 
neceſſary to it, then it is called explicative ; for 
it only explains the ſubject; as every mortal man 
is a ſon of Adam, Watts" Lovick. 

ExrLica“rok. 3. / [from explicate.] Ex- 
pounder; interpreter; explainer. 


EXPLICIT. adj. [explicitus, Lat.] Un- 


> 


We muſt lay afide that hzy and fallacious 
method of cenſuring by the lump, ayd bring 
things cloſe to explicit proof and evidenee. Burner, 
| Theſe ſpeeulations, when moſt refined, ſerve 
only to ſhew how impoſſible it is for us to have a 
clear and explicit notion of that which is infinite. 

South's Sexmans. 


ExpLYc1TLy. adv. [from explicit.) Plain- 
ly; directly; not merely by inference 
or implication. | 

This querulous humour carries an implicit re- 
pugnance to God's diſpoſals; but where it is in- 
dulged, it uſually is its own expoſitor, and ex- 
plicitly avows it. 


To EXPLO'DE. v. a. [explodo, Latin. 
1. To drive out diſgracefully with ſome 
noiſe of contempt ; to treat with open 
contempt; to treat not only with neglect, 


but open diſdain or ſcorn. | 
Him old and young 

Exploded, and had ſeiz'd with violent hands, 

Had not a cloud deſcending ſnatch'd him thence, 

' Unſeen amid” the throng. Milton. 

Thus was th* applauſe they meant, 

Turn'd te expl/eding hiſs, triumph to ſhame, 

+ Caſton themſelves from their own mouths. Milt. 
Old age explodes all but morality, 
There is pretended, that a magnetical glube or 

terrella, being placed upon its poles, would have 

| a conftant rotation; but this is commonly ex- 

Ploded, as being againſt all experience, Miltins. 


merely implied. 
| 


— Me 
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ſchool, who would have been exploded in the 
ſchool of Zeno? Seuth. 
Provided that no word, which a ſociety ſhall 
give a ſanction to, he antiquated and exploded, 
they may receive whatever new ones they fhall 
find occafion for. | Swift. 
2. To drive out with noife and violence. 
But late the kindled powder did explode 
The maſly ball, and the braſs tube unload. 


with open contempt. 


expleta.) A deſign accompliſhed; an 
achievement; a ſucceſsful attempt. 


Many things are needful for explication, and | 
many for application unto particular occaſions, | 


folded; plain; clear ; not obſcure ; not | 


Government of the Tongue. | 


Rofcom. | 


Shall that man paſs for a proficient in Chrift's | 


: : Blackmore, | 


ExeL1o'DeR. n. /. [from explode.) A hiſſer; 
one who drives out any perſon or thing | 


—_ : 


| Know'tt thou not any whom corrupting gold 
| Would tempt into a cloſe exploit of death? 
| | Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
Flight cannot ſtain the honour you have won 
But mine it will that no ex — have done. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
How ſhall I 4 8 
To human ſenſe th' inviſible exploits | 
Of warring ſpirits ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
He breaks fierce Hannibal's inſulting heats ; 
Of which exploit thus our friend Ennius treats. 
: Denham, 
Will you thus diſhonour 
Your paſt exploits, and ſully all your wars! 
- Addiſon's Cato. 
To ExrLo'it. v. a. from the noun.] To 


_ perform ; to achieve. Not uſed, 
He exploited great matters in his own perſon in 
Gallia, and by his ſon in Spain. Camden 


To EXPLO'RATE. v. a. [exploro, Lat.] 
To ſearch out ; to try by ſearching ; to 
explore, | : 

- Snails exclude their horns, and therewith ex- 
plorate their way. , | Brown, 

ExrLoRA'TION. n. / [from explorate.] 


Search ; examination. A 

For exact exploration ſcales ſhould be ſuſpended 
where the air is quiet, that, clear of impediments, 
they may the more freely convert upon their na- 
tural verticity. Brown's Vulg. Err. 

Uſe may be made of the like way of explora- 
tion in that enquiry which * ſo many 
modern naturaliſts. Boyle. 


"ExeLorRa'ToR. . / [from explorate.] 
One who ſearches; a ſearcher; an exa- 
miner, 


ExrTORATon Y. adj. [from explorate.] | 
Searching ; examining. 

To EXPLO'RE. v. a. [exploro, Latin.] 
To try; to ſearch into; to examine by 


trial. 

Abdiel that fight endur'd not, where he ſtood 
Among the mightieſt, bent on higheſt deeds, 
And thus his own undaunted heart explores. Milt. 

Divers opinions I have been inclined to queſtion 
not only as a naturaliſt, but as a chymiſt, whe- 
ther they be agreeable to true grounds of philo- 
ſophy, or the exp/oring experiments of the fire. 

Boyle, 

But Capys, and the reſt of founder mind, 

| The fatal prefent to the flames deſign'd, 

Or to the wat' ry deep; at leaſt to bore 

The hollow ſides, and hidden frauds explore. 
Dryden's Aneid.. 

The mighty Stagyrite firſt left the ſhore, « 
Spread all his ſails, and durſt the deeps explore; 
He fieer'd ſecurely, and diſcover'd fat, 

Led by the light of the Mœonian ſtar, Pope. 


Exye1o'sEMENT. #. /. {from explore. 
Search; trial. 

The fruſtrated ſearch of Porta, upon the ex- 

plorement of many, could ſcarce find one. Breton. 


ExPLo's1ON. . / [from ehlde.] The 
act of driving out any thing with noiſe 


and violence. 

Thoſe parts which abound with ſtrata of ſtone, 
or marble, making the ſtrongeſt oppoſition, are 
the moſt furiouſly ſhattered ; an event obſervable 
not only in this, but all other exp/otons whatever, 

| Woedward's Natural Hiftory. 
| In gunpowder the charcoal and ſulphur cafily 
take fire, and ſet fire to the nitre; and the ſpirit 
| of the nite being thereby rarified into vapour,. 
ruſhes out with cpi, after the manner that the 
vapour of water ruſhes out of an zolipile: the 
ſulphur alſo. being volatile, is converted into va- 


] 


pour, and augments the expl/o/ron. Newton, 
With expleſion vaſt, 
The thunder raiſes his tremendous voice. 
Thomfon.,. 


aneh adj. [from explode. Driv= 
ing out with noiſe and violence. | 


EXP 


Theſe minerals conftitute in the earth a kind of 


natural gunpowder, which takes fire; and by the 
aſſiſtance of its exp/oſrve power, renders the ſhock 
greater. MN cedward. 


EXPONENT. =. / [from expono, Lat.] 


Exponent of the ratio, or proportion between 
any two numbers or quantities, is the exponent 
ariſing when the antecedent is divided by the con- 
ſequent: thus fix is the exponent of the ratio which 
thirty hath to five. Alſo a rank of numbers in 
arithmetical progreſſion, beginning from ©, and 
placed over a rank of numbers in geometrical 
progreſſion, are called indices or exponents : and in 
this is founded the reaſon and demonſtration of 
logarithms ; for addition and ſubtraction of theſe 
exponents anſwers to multiplication and diviſion 
in the geometrical numbers. Harris. 


ExPONE'NTIAL, adj. . exponent.] 
Exponential curves are ſuch as paitake both of 
the nature of algebraick and tranſcendental ones. 
They partake of the former, becauſe they conſiſt 
of a finite number of terms, though thoſe terms 
themſelves are indeterminate; and they are in 
ſome meaſure tranſcendental, becauſe they cannot 
be algebraically conſtructed. Harris 


To, EXPO'RT. v. a. [exporio, Latin.] 
To carry out of a country, generally in 
the way of traſſick. 

Glorious followers taint buſineſs for want of 


ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, and make 
him a return in envy. Bacon. 


Edward 11t. by his encouragement of trade, 


turned the ſcale ſo much in favour of Engliſh mer- 
chandiſe, that, by a balance of trade taken in his 
time, the exported commodities amounted to two 
hundred ninety-four thouſand pounds, and the 
imported but to thirty-eight thouſand. Aa.liſon. 

Great ſhips brought from the Indies precious 
wood, and exported pearls and robes. Arbuthnor. 


Exrokr. n./. [from the verb.] Commo- 
dity carried out in traffick. 


ExPORTA'TION. 3. / [from export.] The 
act or practice of carrying out commo- 
dities into other countries. 

I be cauſe of a kingdom's turiving is fruitful- 
neſs of ſoil to produce neceſſaries, not only ſuffi- 


ent for the inhabitants, but for exportation into 
cther countries, Swift, 


Exeo'RTER, #./. [from export.) He that 
carries out commodities, in oppoſition 
to the importer, who brings them in. 

Money will be melted down, or carried away 
in coin by the exporter, whether the pieces of each 
ſpecies be by the law bigger or leſs, Locke 


250 EXPO'SE. v. a. = ono, expoſitum, 
Latin; expoſer, Frene 4 | 
1. To lay open; to make liable. 
Take phy ſick, Pomp; 
Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may*ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 


And ſhew Heaven juſt, Skakſpeare's King Lear. | 


Who here 
Will envy whom the higheſt place expoſes 
Foremott to ſtand againſt the Thunderer's aim? 


Milton. 


To paſs the riper period of his age, 
Acting his part upon a crowded ſtage, 
To laſting toils expss*d, and endleſs cares, 
To open dangers, and to ſecret ſnares, 

2. To put in the power of any thing. 
But ſtill he held his purpoſe to depart; 
For as he lov'd her equal to his life, 
He would not to the ſeas expoſe his wife. Dryd. 


3. To lay open; to make bare; to put in 
a ſtate of being acted upon. 


Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 


And beaſts, by nature ſtrong, renew their love; | 


Then fields the blades of bury'd corn diſcloſe, 
And while the balmy weſtern ſpirit blows, 
Earth to the breath her boſom dares expoſe. 


Prior 


—_ 


EXP 


4. To lay open to cenſure or ridicule'; to 

ſhow in ſuch a fate as brings contempt. 

Like Horace, you only expoſe the follies of men, 

without arraigning their vices, Dryden, 

Tully has juſtly expoſed a precept, that a man 

- ſhould live with his friend, in ſuch a manner that 

if he became his enemy, it ſhould not be in his 

power to burt him. Addifon*s Spectator. 

A fool might once himſelf alone expoſe, 

Now one in verſe makes many more in proſe. 

Pope. 

Your fame and your property ſuffer alike, — 

are at once expoſed and plundered. Pope. 


5. To lay open to examination, 

Thoſe who ſeek truth only, freely expoſe their 
principles to the teſt, and are pleaſed to have them 
examined, Lecke. 

6. To put in 8 

The expoſing himſelf notoriouſly did change the 
fortune of the day, when his troops begun to give 
ground, Clarendon, 


7. To caſt out to chance. 
A father, unnaturally careleſs of his child, gives 
him to another man; and he again expoſes him: 


a third man finding him, breeds up and provides 
for him as his own. Locke. 


Helpleſs and naked on a woman's knees, 
To be expos'd or rear'd as ſhe may pleaſe, 
Feel her neglect, and pine for her diſeaſe. Prior. 
8. To cenſure; to treat with diſpraiſe. A 
colloquial abuſe of the word, 
A little wit is equally capable of expo/ing a 
beauty, and of aggravating a faglt. Addiſon. 
ExPos1'TiON. 2. / from expoſe. ] 
1. The fituation in which any thing is 


placed with reſpect to the ſun or air. 

Water he chuſes clear, light, without taſte or 
ſmell; drawn from ſprings with an eaſterly cxpo- 
ſition, Arluthnot. 

The diverſity of c tin of the ſeveral kitchens 
in this city, whereby ſome receive the rays of the 
ſun ſooner, and others !ater, will occafion great 
irregularity as to the time of dining. Arbuthnet, 

2. Explanation ; interpretation. from ex- 

pound, expono, Latin. } 

My lord of Vork, it better ſhew'd with vou, 
When that your flock, aſſembled by the bell, 
Encircied you, to hear with reverence 


Your expoſition on the holy text. Shakſpeare. 
You are a worthy judge; 

You know the Jaw : your exp»fition 

Hath been moit found. Shakſpeare. 


I have ſometimes very boldly made ſuch expo- 
fitions of my authors, as no commentator will for- 
give me. Dryden. 
Exeo's1-0R. n. /. [expoſitor, Latin. ] Ex- 
plainer z expounder ; interpreter. 
A mirth-moving fel, 
Which his fair tongue, conceit's expoſitory . 
Delivers in ſuch apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truaut at his tales. Sat. 
In the picture of Abraham's facrificing his ſon, 
Iſaac is deſcribed as a little boy, which is not con- 
ſentaneous unto the authority of expo/Fors, 
Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
The finner's conſcience is the beſt expofitor of 
the mind of God, under any judgmeut or atflic- 
tion. South's Sermons, 
Scholiaſts, thoſe copious erp3friors of places, 
pour out a vain over flow of learning on paſſages 
plain and caſy. Locke. 


To EXPO'STULATE. v. n. [expoflulo, 
Latin.] To canvas with another; to 
altercate; to debate without open rupture. 

More bitterly could I expoſiulate, 

Save that for reverence of {ome alive 
I give a ſparing limit to my tongue. Shakſpeare, 
The emperor's ambaſſador did expoſtulate with 
the king, that he had broken his league with the 


emperor. Hayward, 
It is madneſs for friendleſs and unarmed inno- 


| cence to expoflulate with invincible power. 
Dryden's Virgil. |, 


£ Eftrange. 
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Durſt Ie late with vidence, I then 
might aſk. you 8 ; Cotton, 


The biſhop will expoftulate, and the tenant will 

have regard to the reaſonableneſs of the demand. 

Swift, 

ExrosTULA'T1ON. n. /. [from expoflulate.] 

1. Debate; altercation ; diſcuſhon of an 
affair in private without rupture. 


Expoſtulations end well between lovers, but ill 
betwen friends. Spectator. 


2. Charge; accuſation. 
This makes her bleeding patients to accuſe 
High Heav'n, and theſe expofulations uſe; 
Could nature then no private woman grace, 
Whom we might dare to love with ſuch a face ? 
Waller. 
Expoſtulation is a private accuſation of one 
friend touching another, ſuppoſed nor to have 
dealt ſingly vr conſiderately in the courſe of good 
friendſhip. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
ExeosTULA'TOR. n. /. [from expoſtulate.] 
One that debates with another without 
open rupture, 


Exeo'sSTULATORY. adj. [ from expgſtulate.] 
Containing expoſtulation. 

This fable is a kind of an exposſtulary debate be- 

tween bounty and ingratitude, L' Efirange, 


Expo'suRE. 2. /. [from expoſe.] 


1. The act of expoſing or ſetting out to 
obſervation. 


2. The ſtate of being open to obſervation. 
When we have our naked frailties hid, 
That ſuffer in expoſure, let us meet. Shakſpeare. 
3. The ſtate of being expoſed, or being 
liable to any thing. 
Determine on ſome courſe, 
More than a wild expoſure to each chance 
That tarts i“ th' way before thee, Shakſpeare, 
4. The ſtate of being in danger. 
Ajax ſcts Therhtes 
To match us in compariſons with dirt ; 
To weaken and diſcredit our expoſure, | 
How hard ſoever rounded in with danger. Stat, 


5. Expoſitton; the ſituation in which the 
ſun or air is received. 

The cold now advancing, ſet ſuch phants as will 
not endure the houſe, in puts, two or three inches 
lower than the ſurface of ſome bed, under a 
ſouthern expoſure, Evelyn. 


To EXPO'UND. v. a. [expono, Latin. ] 


1. To explain; to clear; to interpret; 
to ſhow the meaning of. 

We cannot better interpret the meaning of thoſe 
words than pope Leo himſelf expmnded them, 
whoſe ſpeech, concerning our Lord's aſcenſion, 
may ſerve inſtead of a marginal gloſs. Honter. 

This by Calphurnia's dream is ſignified. 

- And this way you have well expounded it. 
Shatſpeare. 

He expounded unto them in all the ſcriptures the 
things concerning himſelf. | Lune. 

Thoſe right holy fathers, as in matters of faith 
they did not make truth, but religiouſly expriunded 
it; ſo in matters of eccleſiaſtical government, 
they did not create provinces, but ordered the 
countries which they then had. Raliig à. 


2. To examine; to lay open: a latiniſm. 
He expauntled both his pockets, 
And found a watch with rings and lockets. 
Hudibras. 


Exro'ux DER. n. f. [from expound.] Ex- 
plainer; interpreter. 
This they did partly as faithful witneſſes; ma- 
king a mere relation of what God himſelf had te- 
vealed unto them; and partly as careful exprund- 


ers, teachers, and perſuaders thereof, Hooker, 
The beſt he wag 


| 


And faithfulleſt e.:pounder of the laws, Mey den. 
To EXPRE'SS, . 6. L Wrimo, 4 3 
Latin. ] 
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1. To copy ; to reſemble; to repreſent. 


So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs, 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. Dryden. 
Adorn a dream, expreſſing human form, 

The ſhape of him who ſutfer'd in the ſtorm. 
© Dryden. 

2. To repreſent by-any of the imitative 

arts; as poetry, ſculpture, painting. 

Each ſxilful artiſt hall «xpreſs thy form 
In animated gold. Smiti's Pra and Hippolitus. 


3. To repreſent in words; to exhibit by 


language ; to utter ; to declare. 
Leſs than half we find expo, . 
Envy bid conceal the reſt. Milton. 
Though they have learned thoſe ſounds, yet 
there are go determined ideas laid up in their 
minds, which are to be expreſſed to others by 
them. Locke, 
In moral ideas we have no ſenfible marks that 
reſemble them, whereby we can ſet them down : 
we have nothing but words to expreſs them E. 
oc te. 


True wit is nature to advantage dreſt, 
What oft was thought, but ne'er ſo well expreſ. 
Pope. 
Others for language all their care Arpreſs, 
And value books, as women men, for dreſs. Pope. 
To ſhed tears, among the ancients, when they 
ſhould expreſs their gratitude to the gods with joy, 
was elteemed a prophanation. rome. 


4. To ſhow or make known in any manner. 
No longer ſhall thy bodice aptly lace, 

That air and ſhape of harmony expreſs, 

Fine by degrees, and delicately leis. Prior. 


5. To utter; to declare: with the reci- 


procal pronoun. 
Mr. Philips did expreſs himſelf with much in- 
dignation againſt me one evening. Pope. 


6. To denote; to defignate. 
Moſes and Aaron took theſe men expreſſed by 
their names. Numbers. 


7. To ſqueeze out; to force out by com- 
preſſion. 


Among the watry juices of fruit are all the fruits 
out of which drink is expreſſed; as the grape, and 
the apple. i Bacon. 
8, To extort by violence, orelicite by art : 


a latiniſm. | 

Halters and racks cannot expreſs from thee 

More than thy deeds: *tis only judgment waits 

thee. Ben TFonſon, 
Art did expreſs 

A quinteſTence even from nothingneſs 

From dull privatives and lean emptineſs. Donne. 


ExyRe'ss. adj. [from the verb.) _, 
1. Copied; reſembling ; exactly alike. 

Of his preſence many a fign 
Still following thee, ſtili compaſſing thee round 
With goodneſs and paternal love; his face 
Expreſs, and of bis ſteps the track divine. Milton. 


2. Plain; apparent; declared in direct 


terms. 
There hath been ſome doubt whether containing 
in ſcripture do import expreſs ſetting down in plain 
terms; or elſe comprehending in ſuch ſort, that 
by reaſon we may from thence conclude all things 
which are neceflary. Hooker. 
There is not any poſitive law of men, whether 
general or particular, received by formal expreſs 
eonfent, as in councils; or by ſecret approbation; 
but the fame may be taken away, if occafion 


LAM 
, 


ſerves. Heagker. 
All the gazers on the ſkies, 
Read not in fair heav'n's ftory 
Expreſſer truth, or truer glory, 
Than they might in her bright eyes, 
Ben Tonſon, 
3. Clear; not dubious. This ſeems to be 
no proper uſe. 
E love to feet myſelf of an expreſs and ſettled 


judgment and affection, in things of the greateſt 
moment. Mere's Divine Dialogues, 


| 


E XP 


As to the teſtimonies of the fathers, let them be 
never ſo expreſs againſt all forts, of prayers 
invocations, they hold only of ſuch a ſort of 

rayer. Stilling fleet. 

Where reaſon or fcripture is expreſs for any opi- 
nion, or action, we may receive it as of divine 
authority. Locke. 

4. On purpoſe; for a particular end. 

They who are not induced to believe and live 
as they ought, by thoſe diſcoveries which God 
hath made in ſcripture, would land out againſt 
any evidence whatſoever ; even that of a meſſen- 
ger ſent expreſs from the other world. Atterbury. 

ExeRE'ss. u. /. [from the — _ 
1. A meſſenger ſent on purpoſe. 

The king ſent an expreſs immediately to the 

marquis, with all the particular informations. 
Clarendon, 
As if expreſſes from all parts had come, 


With freſh alarms threat'ning the fate of Rome. | 


; Dryden's Fuvenal. 

Upon the firſt moment I was diſcovered, the 
emperor had early notice of it by an — | 

Gulliver's Travels. 
2. A meſſage ſent. : 

I am content my heart ſhould be diſcovered to 
the world, without any of thoſe popular captations 
which ſome men uſc in their ſpeeches and ex- 
preſſes. King Charles, 


3. A declaration in plain terms. Not uſual. | 


They do not only contradict the general deſign 
and particular expreſſes of the goſpel, but treſpaſs 
againſt all logick and common ſenſe. Norris. 


ExPRE'sSSIBLE, adj. [from expreſs. ] 


1. That may be uttered or declared. 

They had not only a memory and tradition of 
it in general, but even of ſeveral particular acci- 
dents of it likewiſe, which they handed down- 
wards to the ſucceeding ages, with notes of the 
greateſt terror expreſ/ible. Woodquard. 


2. That may be drawn by ſqueezing or 
expreſſion, 


Exene'ss10n. n. /. [from expreſs.] 
t. The act or power of repreſenting any 
thing. 

There is nothing comparable to the variety of 
inſtructive expreſſions by ſpeech, wherewith a man 
alone is endowed, as witn an inftrument ſuitable 
to the excellency of his ſoul, for the communi- 
cation of his thoughts. Holder on Speech. 

2. The form or mode of language in which 


any thoughts are uttered. 
But ill expreſſion ſometimes give allay 
To noble thoughts, whoſe flame ſhall ne'er decay. 
Buckingham, 
The poet, to reconcile Helen to his reader, 
brings her in as a penitent, condemning her own 
infidelity in very ſtrong expreſſions. Broome. 


3. A phraſe; a mode of ſpeech. 
4. The act of ſqueezing or forcing out 
any thing by a preſs. | 
Thoſe juices that are ſo fleſhy, as they cannot 
make drink by expreſſion, yet may make drink 
by mixture of water. Bacon. 
The juices of the leaves are obtained by ex- 
Pre//ion : from this juice proceeds the taſte. 
Arbuthnet on Aliments. 


ExeRE'SSIVE. adj. [from expreſs. ] Hav 
ing the power of utterance or repreſen- 
tation. With of before the thing ex- 


preſſed. 


Each verſe ſo ſwells expreſſive of her woes, 
And ev'iy tear in lines ſo mournful flows, 
We, fpite of fame, her fate revers'd believe, 
O'erlook her crimes, and think ſhe ought to 
live! Tickel. 
And four fair queens, whoſe hands fuſtain a 
flow'r, 
Th* expreſſive emblem of their ſofter pow'r. 
|; Pope. 
A vifible and exemplary obedience to God's 


laws is the moſt exprefrue acknowledgment of | 


and | 


EXP 
- | the majeſty and ſovereignty of God, and ditpoſes 
others to glorify him by ns ſame — og 
Rogers. 
ExyRR'sSIVELY. adv. [from exprefſive.}] 
In a clear and repreſentative way. , 
ExyrE'SSIVENESS. #. /; [from expre/- 
ſve.) The power of expreſſion, or re- 
preſentation by words. 

The murrain has all the exprefiveneſs that 
words can give: it was here that Virgil trajncd 
hard to outdo Luctetius. Addiſon. 
| ExerE'sLy. adv. {from expre/5.] In di- 
rect terms; plainly; not by implica- 
tion ; not generally ; 

It doth not follow, that of neceſſity we ſhall 
ſin, unleſs we capreſily extend this in every par- 
ticular, Hooter, 

Articles of belief, and things which all men 
muſt do, to the end they may be ſaved, are 
either expreſs!y ſet down in ſcripture, or elſe 
plainly thereby to be gathered, Ilcater. 

Who dare croſs em, 
Bearing the king's will from his mouth expreſily ? 

; Shakſpeare. 

The beginning of the worſhip of images in 
theſe weſtern parts, was by the folly and ſuper- 
ſtition of the people, expreſily againſt the wit ot 
their own biſhop. Stilling fleet. 

This account I expreſily give of them, when [ 
enter on the argument. Atterbury, 

All the duties that the beſt political laws en- 
Join, as conducive to the quiet and order of ſo- 
cial life, are expreſily commanded by our reli- 


| 13 Rogers, 
XPRE'SSURE. 2. /. [from expreſs. Now 
diſuſed. ] * 


I. Expreſſion; utterance. 
There is a myſtery in the ſoul of ſtate, 
Which hath an operation more divine, 
Than breath or pen can give expreſſure to. Shak. 
2. The form; the likeneſs repreſented. 

I will drop ſome obſcure epiſtles of love, 
wherein, by the colour of his beard, the manner 
of his gait, the 8 of his eye, forehead, 
and complex ion, he ſhall find himſelf per ſonated. 


Shakſpeare. 
3. The mark; the impreſſion. a 


And nightly, meadow fairies, look you ſing. 
Like to the gaiter-compaſs in a ring : 
Thi expreſſure that it bears, green let it be, 
More fertile freſh than all the field to ſee. 
Shak ſpeare, 


To XPROBRATE. v. a. [| exprobro, 
Lat.] To charge upon with reproach ; 
to impute only with blame ; to upbraid. 

To exprobrate their Rtupidity, he induces the 
providence of ſtorks: now, if the bird had been 
unkiwwn, the illuſtration had been obſcue, and 
the exprobration not fo proper. Brown, 

ExeRoBRA'TION. #. from exprobrate.] 
Scornſul charge; reproachful accuſa- 
tion; act of upbraiding. 

The goodneſs we glory in, is to find out 
ſomewhat whereby we may judge others to de 
ungodly : each other's fault we obſerve as mat- 
ter of exprobration, not of grief. Feooker, 

The Parthians, with -xprebration of Craſſius's 
thirſt after money, poured gold into his mouth 
aftcr he was dead. Abbot. 

It will be a denial with ſcorn, with a taunting 
exprobration; and to be miſerable without com- 
miſeration, is the height of miſery. South, 

No need ſuch boaſts, or exprebrations ſalſe 
Of cowardice : the military mound 
The Britzſh files tranſcend in evil hour 
For their proud foes. Philips. 


To Exero'eRIATE. v. a. [ex and pro- 
prius, Latin.) To make no longer 
our own; to hold no longer as a pro- 


perty. Not in uſe. | 
When you have refigned, or rather configned, 
your expropriated will to God, and thereby en- 


EXP 


truſted him to will for you, all his diſpenſations | 
towards you are, in effect, the acts ut your own 
will. Beyle's Seraphick Love. | 


To EXPU'GN. v. a. [expugno, Latin. 
To conquer; to take by aſſault. 
ExPpuGNA'TION. . / [from expugn.] 

Conqueſt ; the a& of taking by aſſault. 


The exprgnation of Vienna he could never ac- 
compliſh. Sandys. 


To EXPU'LSE. v. a. [expulſus, Latin. 
To drive out ; to expel; to force away. 
For ever ſhould they be expils'd from France, 
And not have title of an earldom there. 84 
Suppoſe a nation where the cuſtum were, that 
after full age the ſons ſhould expulſe their fathers 
and mothers out of poſſeſſions, and put them to 
their penſions. Bacon's Holy War. 
Inwardly received, it wy be very diuretick, 


and expulſe the ſtone in the kidneys. Brown. 
e that Pelus was expulſed from 
Acaſtus. Broome. 


his kingdom by 
Exyev'LS1ON. u. 


f. [from expulſe.] 
1. The act of expell 


ing or driving out. 
A wooer, 1 
hateful than the foul expulſion is, 
of thy dear huſband. Shakſp. Cymbeline, 
Sole victor from th' expulſion of his foes, 
Meſſiah his triumphal chariot turn'd, Milton. 
Others think it poſſible ſo to contrive ſeveral 
pieces of ſteel and a load-ttene, that, by their 
continual attraction and expu//r2n of one another, 
they may cauſe a perpetual revolution of a wheel, 


Wilkins' Daedalus. | 


This magnificent temple was not finiſhed “ till 
after the expu/ſi9n of Tarquin. Stilling fleet. 
Coffee-coloured urine proceeds from a mixture 
of a ſmall quantity of blood with the urine ; but 
often prognoſticates a reſolution of the obſtructing 

matter, and the expulſion of gravel or a ſtone. 
Ar buthnot on Diet. 

2. The ſtate of being driven out: 

To what end had the angel been ſent to keep 
the entrance into Paradiſe after Adam's expul- 
fron, if the univerſe had been Paradiſe. Raleigh, 

Exru'LsIVE. adj. [from expulſe.] Having 
the power of expulſion, 

If the member he dependent, by raifing of it 

up, and placing it equal with, or higher than the 
reſt of the body, the influx may be reſtrained, 
and the part ſtrengthened by expulſery bandages. 
Wiſcman's Surgery. 
Exyvu'NCTION. 7. /. from expunge. ] Abo- 
lition ; the act of expunging, blotting, 
or effacing. 
To EXPU'NGE. v. a. [expungo, Lat.] 


1. To blot out; to rub ont. 

The difference of the denarius and drachm 
having been done in the manuſcript, it was need- 
leſs to exprnge it. Arbuthnot, 

Neither do they remember the many altera- 
tions, additions, and expungings made by great 
authors in thoſe treatiſes which they prepare for 
the publick. Swift, 

2. To efface; to annihilate. 
Wilt thou not to a broken heart diſpenſe 
The balm of mercy, and expunge th' offence ? 
Sandys, 
DeduR what is but vanity, or dreſs, 
Or learning's luxury, or idleneſs, 
Or tricks to ſhew the ſtretch of human brain 
Mere curious pleaſure, or ingenious pain 
Expunge the whole, or lop th' excreſcent parts 
Of all, our vices have created arts: 
Then ſee how little the remaining ſum, 
W hich ſerve the paſt, and muit the times to come ! 
Pepe. 
ExPvuRGa'TION. n./. [expurgatio, Lat.] 
1. The act of purging or eleanſing. 
All the inteitines, hut eſpecially the great 
ones, kidnies and ureters, ſerve for expurgation. 
IWiſeman's Surgery. 
2. Purification from bad mixture, as of 
errour or fallchood. 


| 


Exru'k GATOR. n.ſ. One who correfts 


ExPu'RGATORY. adj. [ expurgatorius, La- 


EXS 


Wiſe men know, that arts and learning want 
expurgat ion; and if the courſe of truth be per- 
mitted to itſelf, it cannot eſcape many errours. 

Brown's Preface 1% Vulgar Errours.” 


by expunging. 
They may well be allowed an expurgator, 
a Lord Digby. 


tin.] Employed in purging away what 
is noxious: as, the expurgatory index of 
the Romaniſts direQs the abolition or 
expunction of paſſages admitted by any 


authors contrary to popery. 

There wants expurgatory animadverſions, 
whereby we might firike out great numbers of 
hidden qualities; and having once a conceded 
lift, we might with more ſafety attempt their 
reaſans. Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


EXQUISITE. adj. [exquifitus, Latin. ] 
1. Far-ſought ; excellent; conſummate ; 
complete. | 
His abſqlute exactneſs they imitate by tending 
unto that which is moſt exquiſite in every parti- 
cular, Hooker. 
Why ſhould the ſtate be troubled with this 
needleſs charge of keeping and maintaining ſo 
great a navy in ſuch — 7 perfection and rea- 
dineſs. Raleigh's Eſfays. 
Adam and Eve, before the fall, were a diffe- 


unbounded invention, and the moſt exquiſite 
judgment, could have fitted their converſation 
and behaviour to their ſtate of innocence. Addi/. 
The pleaſures of ſenſe are probably reliſhed by 
beaſts in a more exqui/ite degree than they are by 
men; for they taſte them fincere and pure, with- 
out being diſtracted in the purſuit, or diſquieted 
in the uſe of them. Aliterbury's Sermons, 
2. Conſummately bad. 
With exqui/ite malice they have mixed the gall 
and vinegar of falſity and contempt. X. Charles, 
3. Very ſenſibly felt. 
The ſcales of the {carf-ſkin hinder objects from 
making too painful and exquiſite impreſſion on the 
nerves. Cheyne, 


Exqu1's1TELY. adv. from exquiſite. ] Per- 
fectly; completely: in either a good or 
ill ſenſe. 

We ſee more exquifitely with one eye ſhut 
than with both open; for tnat the ſpitits viſual 
unite themſelves, and become ſtronger. Bacon, 

A collection of rare manufcripts, exquifitely 
wiitten in Arabick, and ſought in the moſt re- 
mote parts by Epenius, the molt exceilent lin- 
guiſt. Motto. 

The ſoldier then, in Grecian arts unſkill'd, 
Returning rich with plunder from the field, 

It cups of filver or of gold be brought, 

With jewels ſet, and exquifite/y wrought, 

To glorious trappings ſtrait the plate he turn'd, 

And with the glitt'ring ſpoil his horſe adorn'd. 
Dryden, 

The poetry of operas is generally as exquiſeze/y 
ill as the muſic is good. +» Addiſon on Italy. 

E'xqQuisITENESS. n. /. [from exquiſite. ] 
Nicety ; perfection. 

We ſuppoſe the ſuperficies of the two glaſſes 
ſhould be ſo exactly flat and ſmooth, that no air 
at all can come between them; and experience 
has informed us, that it is extremely difticult to 
procure from our ordinary tradeſmen either glaſſes 
or marbles ſo much as approaching ſuch an ca- 


quifitencſs. Boyle. 
E'xscR1IPT. n. .. [exſcriptum, Latin.) A 
copy; a writing copied from another. 
Ex81'ccaNT. adj. {from exſiccate.] Dry- 
ing ; having the power to dry up. 

Some are moderately moiſt, and require to be 
treated with medicines of the like nature, ſuch 
as fleſhy parts; others dry in themſelves, yet 
require exficcants, as bones, Wijeman. 


| 


rent ſpecies ; and none but a poet of the moſt | 


EXT 


To EXSFCCATE. v. 4. [exficco, Lat.] 
To dry. | 

If in a diſſolution of ſteel a ſeparation of parts 
be made by precipitation, or exhalation, the ex- 
feecated powder aſcends not unto the loadſtone. 

| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

Great heats and droughts exficcate and waſte 
the moiſture and vegetative nature of the earth, 

Mortim»1's Huſbandry. 
Ex81CCA'TION. a. /. [from exficcate.] The 
act of drying. 

That which is concreted by exficcation, or ex- 
preſſion of humidity, will be reſoſved by humee- 
tation ; as earth, dirt, and clay, Brown, 
Exs1'CCATI1vE. adj. [ from exſiccate.] Have 

ing the power of drying. | 
Exsrufriox. u. /. [expuo, Latin.) A 
diſcharge of ſaliva by ſpitting. Quincy. 
Exsv'cTroN. n. /. [exugo, Latin.] The 
act of ſucking out, or draining out, 
without immediate contact of the power 
of ſucking with the thing ſucked, 


If you open the valve, and force up the ſucker, 
after this firſt cxſu&ion, you will drive out al- 
moſt a whole cylinder full of air. Boyle, 
ExsUDA'TION, n. /. [from exudo, Latin. ] 
A ſweating out; an extillation; an 
emiſſion. 

They ſeemed to be made by an exſudation, 
or extillation of ſome petrifying juices out of the 
rocky earth. : Derham. 
ExSUFFLaA'TION. n. . ſex and ſuf- 
flo, Latin.) A blait working under- 
neath. 

Of volatility, the moſt degree is when it will 
fly away without returning : the next is when it 
will üy up, but with caſe return: the next is 
when it will fly upwards over the helm, by a. 
kind of cxſuffation, without vapuuring. Bacon, 


To Exs8U'FFOLATE. v. a. [a word pecu- 
liar to Halſpeare.] To whiſper; to 
buzz in the ear: from the Italian verb 


ſuffelar. 

Exchange me for a goat, 
When I ſhall turn the buſineſs of my ſoul 
To ſuch exſuffslate and blown ſurmiſes. Othello. 


170 Exsv'sCiTATE. v. @. [ex/uſcito, Lat.] 
To rouſe up; to {tir up. Dis. 
E'xTANCY. u. / from extant. ] 
1. The ſtate of riſing above the reſt, 
2. Parts riſing up above the reſt ; in op- 
poſition to thoſe depreſſed. 
Tue order of the little extancies, and conſe- 


quently that of the little depreſſions, will be al- 
tered likewiſe, Boyle en Colours, 


EXTANT. agi. [ extans, Latin. ] 
1. Standing out to view; ſtanding above 
the reſt. 


That part of the tecth which is extant above 
the gums is naked, and not inveſted with that 
ſenſible membrane called perioſteum, wherewith 
the other bones arc covered. Ray. 

If a body have part of it extant, and part of it 
immerſed in fluid, then ſo much of the fluid as 
is equal in bulk to the immerſed part ſhall be 
equal in gravity to the whole. Brniley, 

2. Publick ; not ſuppreſſed. 

The firſt of the continued weekly bills of 
mortality, extant at the Few clerks hall, be- 
gins the twenty-ninth of December 1603. 

Graunt's Bills of Mortality. 
ExTA'TICAL. c 
EXTA'TICK. 


adi. Di rgarixeg See EG- 
STACY. ] 
1. Tending to ſomething external. 

I find in me a great deal of exzatica! love, 
which continually carries me to good without 
nay (elf. Berle. 

2. Rapturons; in a ſtate in which the 


| foul ſcems to leave the body. 
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EXT 
Tn trance ev!at/ch may thy pangs be drown'd , 
Bright cl-uds deſcend, and angels watch thee 
round. Pope. 
ExTe'MPORAL. adj. [extemporalis, Lat.] 
1. Uttered without premeditation; quick; 
ready; ſudden, 
Alcidimus the ſophiſter hath arguments to 
rove, that voluntary and extemporal'far excel - 
th premeditated ſpeech. Hooker, 
A man of pleaſant and popular converſation, 
of good extemporal judgment and diſcourſe, for 
the ſatisfying of publick miniſters. Wotton. 
2. Speaking without premeditation. 
Many fooliſh things fall from wiſe men, if 
they ſpeak in haſte, or be cxtemporal. 
5 Ben Janſon. 
ExTEMPORALLY. adv. [from  extempo- 
ral.) Quickly; without premeditation. 
The quick comedians 
Extemperally will ſtage us, and preſent 
Our Alexandrian revels. Skakſpeare, 
ExTEMPoR A'NEOUs8. adj. [extemporaneus, 
Latin.] Unpremeditated ; ſndden. 
ExTE'MPORARY.adj. [extemporareus, Lat.] 
Uttered or performed without premedi- 


tation; ſudden; quick. 

This cuſtom was begun by our anceſtors out of 
an ambition of ſhewing their extemporary ability 
of ſpeaking upon any ſubject. More. 

That men ſhould confer at very diſtant re- 
moves by an extemporary intercourſe, is another 

te puted impoiſibility. Glanville, 

They write in ſo diminutive a manner, with 
ſuch frequent interlineations, that they are hardly 
able to go on without perpetual hefitations, or 


extemporary expletives. Swift, 
_EXTE'MPORE. adv. [extempore, Lat.] 
1. Without - premeditation; ſuddenly ; 


readily ; without any previous care or 


preparation. 5 
You may do it ex/empore ; for it is but roar- 
ing. Shakſpeare. 
Nothing great ought to be ventured upon 
without preparation; but, above all, how 1vt- 
tith is it to engage extempore, where the concern 
is eternity? South's Sermons. 
Haſt thou no mark at which to bend thy bow? 
Or, like a boy, purfy'ſt the carrion-crow 
With pellets and with ſtones from tree to tree, 
A fruitleſs toil, and liv'ſt extempore? Dryden, 
2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjective, 
but very improperly. 
1 Toon Bhs a woman branch out into a long 
extempore diſſertatiun upon a petticoat. Addiſon. 


ExTEe'MnPORINESS. #. . [from extem- 


pore.) The faculty of ſpeaking or act. 


ing without premeditation ; the ſtate of 
being unpremeditated. 


To ExTE'MPORIZE. v. n. [from ertem- 


fore.) To ſpeak extempore, or with- 
out premeditation. : 

The extemperixing faculty is never more out 
of its element than in the pulpit; though even 
here, it is much more excuſable in a ſermon than 
in a prayer. Scuth's Sermons. 


To EXTE ND. v. a. [extendo, Latin, ] 
1. To ſtretch out in any direction. 
See the figure of his lifeleſs-friend, 
And his old fire, his helpleſs band extend. | 
| Dryder's Virgil. 
Should'ring God's altar a vile image ſtands, 
Belies his features, and extends his hands. Pope. 
2. To amplify : - oppoſed to contract. 
It is ſufferable in any to uſe what liberty they 
li& in their own manner of writing; but the con- 
tracting and extending the lines and ſenſe of 
others would appear a thankleſs office, Wotton, 
3. To ſpread abroad ; to diffuſe ; to ex- 
and, 
Pe much magnifies the capacity of his under- 
.Randing, who perſuades himſelf that he can e- 


EXT 


tend his thoughts: farther than God exifls, or 
imagine any expanſion where he is not, Locke, 
4. To widen to a large comprehenſion. 
Few extend their thoughts towards univerſal 
knowledge. Tix P Locke, 
5. To ſtretch into aſſignable-dimenſions 
to make local; to magnify ſo as to fill 
ſome aſſignable ſpace. | 
The mind, ſay they, while you ſuſtain 
To hold her ſtation in the brain? 
You grant, at leaſt ſhe is extended, _ 


Ergo the whole diſpute is ended. Prior, 
6. To enlarge; to continue. 
To Helen's bed the gods alone aſſign 
Hermione t' extend the regal line. Pope's Odyſſ. 


7. To increaſe in force or duration. 
If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend his paſſion : 
Feed and regard him not. Shakſpeare's Mach. 

The eyes of Tobit carrying in themſelves ſome 
action of their own, were additionally promoted 
by that power which can extend their natures into 
production of effects, beyond created efficiencies. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
8. To enlarge the comprehenſion of any 
poſition, 

Secing it is not ſet down how far the bounds 
of his ſpeech concerning diſſimilitude reach, who 
can aſſure us that it extendeth farther than to 
thoſe things only wherein the nations were ido- 
latrous ? Hooker, 

9. To impart; to communicate, 
Let there be none to extend mercy unto him. 
| ; Pſalms. 
10. To ſeize by courſe of law. - 
The law, that ſettles all you do, 


And marries where you did but weo; | 


And if it judge upon your fide, 

Will ſoon extend her A your bride ; 

And put her perſon, goods or lands, 

Or which you like beſt, int' your hands. Hudib. 


To EXTE'ND, v. n. To reach to any 
diſtance, | 


My goodneſs extendeth not to thee. Pſalms. 


The bigneſs of ſuch a church ought to be no 


greater than that unto which the voice of a. 
preacher of a middling lungs can eaſily extend. 
| | Graunt, 
ExTe'NDER. n. /. [from extend.) The 
perſon or inſtrument by which any 
thing is extended. 
The extenſion made, the extenders are to be 
looſened gently, Wiſeman, 
ExTE'NDIBLE, adj. [from extend.) 
1. Capable of extenſion; capable to be 
made wider or longer. 
Tubes, recently made of fluids, are eafily 


lengthened; ſuch as have often ſutfered force, 
grow rigid, and hardly extendible, Arbuthnot, 


2. That may be ſeized by law. 


ExTE'NDLESSNESS. n. ſ. [from extend.] 
Unlimited extenſion, In this ſenſe it 
is once found; but, I think, with little 
-propriety. 

Certain eleculæ ſeminales rauſt keep the world 
from an infinitude and extendlefſneſs of excurſions 
every moment into new figures and animals. 

Hales Origin of Mankind, 

ExTENS1B1'LITY. n. /. [from extenſible.] 
The quality of being extenſible. 

In what manner they are mixed, ſo as to give 
a fibre extenſibility, who can ſay? Grew, 


ExTE'NS1BLE. adj. [extenſio, Latin.] 
1. Capable of being {ſtretched into length 


or breadth, 

The malleeus being fixed to an exten/ible 
membrane, follows the traction of the muſcle, 
and is drawn inward, Holder, 


2. Capable of being extended to a larger 
comprehenſion. 


— 


L 


Thot love is blind, is extenſible beyond the ob- 

ject of poetry. Glanville. 
ExTE'NSIBLENESS, . /. [from extenſe. 

be.] Capacity of being extended. 


ExTE'N810N. n. / 2 extenfto, Lat.] 
1. The act of extending. 111 
2. The ſtate of being extended. 

The hiccough cometh of fulneſs of meat, eſpe - 
cially in children, which cauſeth an extenffon of 
the ſtomach. : Bacon. 

All reſt ſatisfied at the poſtures of moderation, 
and none endure the extremity of flexure or x- 
tenfion, | | Brewn, 

his foundation of the earth upon the waters, 
or extenfion of it above the waters, doth agree to 
the antediluvian earth. - Burnet. 

By this idea of ſolidity is the exten/ion of body 
diſtinguiſhed from the extenſion of ſpace : the ex- 
tenfion of body being nothing. but the coheſion. or 
continuity of ſolid, ſeparable, moveable parts ; 
and the extenſion of ſpace, the continuity of un- 
ſolid, inſeparable, and immoveable parts. Locke, 

ExTE'NSIONAL, adj, [from extenſion.] 
Long drawn out ; having great extent. 

You run into theſe extenſional phantaſms, 
which I look upon as contemptuouſly, as upon 
the quick wrigglings up and down of piſmires. 

More's Divine Dialogues, 


ExTe'/NsS1vE. adj. [extenſiousr, Latin. ] 
1. Wide; large. | 
I would not be underſtood to recommend to 
all a purſuit of thoſe ſciences, to thoſe extenſive 
lengths to which the moderns have advanced 
them. g Watts on the Mind. 
2. That may be extended. Not uſed. 
Silver beaters chuſe the fineſt coin, as that 
which is moſt extenſive under the hammer, 
4 y Beyle. 
ExTe'N81vELY. adv. [from extenſive. ] 
Widely ; largely. 

"Tis impoſſible for any to paſs a right judge- 
ment .concerning them, without entering into 
moſt of theſe circumfiances, and ſurveying them 
extenſevely, and comparing and balancing them 
all aright, Watts on the Mins, 


ExTE'NS1VENESS. n. ,. [from extenſive.] 
1. Largeneſs; diffuſiveneſs ; wideneſs. 

As we have reaſon to admire the excellency 
of this contrivance, ſo have we to.applaud the 
extenſtueneſi of the benefit. Gu. of Tongue, 

An extenſrveneſs of underſtanding and a large 
memory are of ſervice, Watts' Logick. 

2. Poſſibility to be extended. 

We take notice of the wonderful dilatability 
or extenſiveneſs of the throats and gullets of ſer- 
pents: I myſelf have taken two entire adult 
mice out of the ſtomach of an adder, whoſe neck 
was not bigger than my little finger. Ray. 


ExrE'xsok. . / [ Latin.] The muſcle 
by whieh any limb is extended. 
Extenſors are muſcles ſo called, which ſerve to 
extend any part. Quincy. 
Civil people had the flexors of the head very 
ſtrong; but in the inſolent there was a great 
overbalance of ſtrength in the * > of the 
neck. Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart, Scrib; 


ExTe'nT. participle from extend. Ex- 
tended. Not uſed. 
Both his hands moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. 
| Spenſer, 
ExTEe'/NT. 4 [extentus, L.atin.] 
1. Space or degree to which any thing is 
extended. $ 
If I mean to reign 
David's true heir, and his full ſceptre ſway 
To juſt extent over all Iſrael's ſons, Milton. 
2. Bulk; ſize ; compals. 
The ſerpent, ſubtleſt beaſt of all the field, 
Of huge extent ſometimes, Alilton, 


Ariana, of Darius“ 
That Ad th eee of Ata. 
3. Communication; diſtribution. 
An emperour of Rome, 
Troubled, confronted thus, and for th* extent), 


Of equal juſtice us'd with ſuch contempt. SH. 


4. Execution; ſeizure. 
5 Let my officers 
Make an extent upon his houſe and land, 
And turn him going. 
To EXTENUATE. 
Latin. } . 
1. To leſſen; to make ſmall or ſlender in 
bulk. | 
His body behind his head becomes broad, 
from whence it is again extenrared all the way to 
the tail, * ES 
2. To leſſen; to diminiſh in any quality. 
g To perſiſt 
In doing wrong, extenuates wot Wrong, 
But * it much more e ; Shak ſpcare. 
t fortune there extemates the crime z 
When A vide in me, is only mirth in him. Dryd, 
3. To leſſen; to degrade ; to diminiſh in 
- honour. 
Righteous are thy decrees on all thy works ; 
Who can extenuate thee? Milton's Parad. Loft. 


4. To leſſen in repreſentation ; to palliate: 


hen you ſhall theſe unlucky deeds relate, 

ak of me, as I am ; nothing extenuate, 
or ſet down aught in malice. Shakſpeare. 
Upon his examination he denicd little of that 
wherewith he was charged, nor endeavoured 
much to excuſe or extermuate his fault; ſo that, 
not very wiſcly thinking to make his offence leſs 
by confeſſion, he made it enough for condemna- 
tion. a Bacon. 
Yet hear me, Sampſon, not that I endeavour 
To leſſen or extenuate my offence, Milton. 
F. To make lean. 


5. To make rare: oppoſed to denſe. 

| The race of all things here is to extenuate and 

turn things to be raore pneumatical and rare, and 

nat to retrograde from pneumatical to that which 

is denſe. Bacon. 
ExTENUA'TEON. . / from extenuate.] 

1. The act of repreſenting things leſs ill 


than they are; contrary to aggrava- 
tion; palliation. | . | 
2. Mitigation ; alleviation of puniſhment, 
When fin is to be judged, the kindeſt enquiry 

is what deeds of charity we can alledge in exte- 
nuation of our puniſhment. Altterbury, 
3. A loſs of plumpneſs, or a general de- 
cay of the muſcular fleſh of the whole 
body. Quincy. 
A third fort of maraſmus is an extenuation of 

the body, cauſed through an immouderate heat 
and dryneſs of the parts. Harvey. 


EXTERIOR. adj. [exteriar, Latin. ] 


Outward ; external; not intrinſick. 


r to aggravate. 
S 


l 
And what is faith, love, virtue uneſſay c | EXTERNALLY. 


Alone, without exterior help ſuftain'd, Milton. 
_ Seraphick and common lovers behold exterior 
beauties, as children and aftronomers confider 
Galileo's optick glaſſes, Boyle. 

Fatner, blacker, and merricr, are words which, 
together with the thing they denominate, imply 
alſo ſomething elſe ſeparate and exterior to the 
exiſtence of that thing Locke ? 

ExTe'nroRLyY. adv. from exterior. ] Out- 


wardly ; externally ; not intrinſically. 
You have ſlander'd nature in my form; 

Which, howſoever rude exteriorly, 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind, 

Thau to be butcher of an innocent child. 2 

Shakſpeare_ 

To EXTE'RMINATE. v. a, [exterming, 

Latin. } To root out; to tear up; to 

drive away; to aboliſh; to deilroy, 


Clever, 


Shakſp. Als you Like it. |ExTexmina'Tion. u. /. [from extermi- 
v. 4. [extenuo, 


Grew's Muſeum, 


| 


| To EXTIMULATE. v. a. [| extiomnlso, 


E XT 


14 Unlucky vices, on which the extorminating 
lot happened to fall. Decay of Piety, 
Alexander left Grecian colonies in the Indies; 
but they were extc+minated by Sandrocothus. 
| Arbut knot on Coins, 
This diſcovery alone is ſufficient, if the vices of 
men did not captivate their reaſon, to explode 
and exterminate rank atheiſm out of the world. 
Bentley's Sermons. 


nate.] Deſtruction; exciſion. 
The queſtion is, how far an holy war is to be 
purſued, whether to diſplanting and extermination 
of people ? 
ExTERMINA'TOR, u. .. [exterminator, Lat.] 
The perſon or inſtrument by which any 
thing is deſtroycd. 


To ExXTE'RMINE. v. a. [extermino, Lat.] 


If you do ſorrow at my grief in love, 
By giving love, your ſorrow and my grief 
Were both extermin'd, As you Like it, 
ExTe'RN. adj. [externus, Latin. ] 
1. External; out ward; viſible. 
When my outward action doth demonttrate 
The native act and figure of my heart 
In compliment extern, 'tis not long after "A 
But I will wear my heart upon my fleeve | 
For daws to peck at, Shakſpeare's Othello. 
2. Without itſelf ; not inherent ; not in- 


trinſick ; not depending on itſelf. 
When two bodies are prefſed one againſt an- 
other, the rare body not being ſo able to reſiſt 
diviſion as the denſe, and being not permitted 
to retire back, by reaſon of the extern violence 
impelling it, the parts of the rare body mult be 
ſevered. | Digby. 
EXTERNAL. adj. [externus, Latin.) 
1. Outward ; not proceeding from itſelf ; 
operating or acting from without: op- 
poſite to internal. 
We come to be aſſured that there is ſuch a 
| being, either by an internal impreſſion of the no- 
tion of a God upon our minds, or elſe by ſuch 
external and viſible effects as our reaſon tells us 
muſt be attributed to ſome cauſe, and which we 
cannot attribute to any other but ſuch as we 
conceive God to be. Tillotſon. | 
Shells being expoſed looſe upon the ſurface of 
the earth to the injurics of weather, to be trod 
upon by horſes and other rattle, and to many 
other external accidents, are, in tract of time, 
broken to pieces. edward. 
2. Having the outward appearance; hav- 


ing to the view or outward perception 
any particular nature. 
Adam was then no leſs glorious in his exter- 


nals : he had a beautiful body as well as an im- ' 
mortal ſoul. South.” 


He that commits only the external at of ido- | 
latry is as:guilty as he that commits the -xtermal 


act of theft. Stilling fleet, 
adv, [from external. 
Outwardly. 

The exterior miniſtry, exz-»nally and alone, 
hath in it nothing excellent, as being deflitute of 
the ſanRity that God requires, and it is common 
to wicked men and good. Taylor. 


To ExT1'L. v. un. [ex and ffillo, Latin.) 
To drop or diſtil from. 


Ex TILL A'TION. n./. from ex and illo, 
Latin.] The act of falling in drops. 
They ſcemed made by an exſndation or r- 

lation of putrify ing juices out of be rocky earth, 

: Derham's PR. 1 heology 


Lat.] To prick ; to incite by ſlimu- 
lation, 
Choter is one excretion whereby nature ex- 


Von. I. | 


cludeth another, which, deſcending into the 


Bacon. + 


To exterminate; to deſtroy. Not uſed. | 


| 3. Aboliſhed ; out of force. 


ExT1'NGUISHMENT. . / {from extin- 


E 00 Y 


| bowels, extimulate: and excites them unto ex. 
pulſion. Brown's Vulgar Erreuss, 
ExTIiMULA'TION. n. , [from extimula- 


tio, Lat.] Pungency; power of ex- 
citing motion or ſenſation. 

The native ſpirits admit great diverſity ; as, 
hot, cold, active, dull, &c. whence proceed 
moſt of the virtues of bodies; but the air inter- 
mixed is without virtues, and maketh things in- 
ſipid, and without any extimulation. Bacon, 


ExTi'NCT, adi. [extinfus, Latin. ] 


T. Extinguiſhed ; quenched ; put out. 
They are extin?, quenched as tow. MTſarah, 
Their purple vengeance bath'd -in gore retircs, 

Her weapons blunted, and extin# her fires. 


Pope d 


2. At a ſtop; without progreſſive ſueceſ- 


fion. | 
My days are extin@, Jeb. 
The royal family is all exrincs, 
And fie who reigns beſtows her crown on me. 
Dryden, 
The nobility are never likely to be extin#, 
becauſe the greateſt, part of their titles-deſcend to 
heirs general. | Sw!fe. 


A ccnſure-inflicted a jure continues, though 
ſuch law be extinf?, or the lawgiver removed 
from his office, | ie. 

ExTi'NCT1ON. n. /. [extinfin, Latin.] 
1. The act of quenching or extinguiſhing. 
Red- hot ncedles or wires, extinguiſhed in 
quickſilver, do yet acquire a verticity according 
to the laws of poſition and cxtinctioan. Brown, 
2. The ſtate of being quenched. 
The parts are-conſumed through extirtion of 
their native heat, and diflipation of their radical 
moiſture, Harvey, 
3. Deſtruction; exciſion. 
The extin#/2n of nations, and the deſolation 
of kingdoms, were but the effeds of this de- 
ſtructive evil. Reger“ &crmons, 
4. Suppreſſion. 
Tney lie in dead oblivion, loſing half 
The fleeting moments of too ſhort. a life, 
Total extin#ion of th' enlighten'd ſoul. Thomſon, 
Ie EXTINGUISH. v. 4. [extinguo, 
Latin.] 


1. To put out; to quench. 


ſires, 
Has broken his bow, and extinguiſi'd his fires, 
. Dryden, 
Then roſe the ſeed of chaos and of night, 
To blot out order, and extinguiſh lignt. Pope. 
2. To ſupprels ; to deſtroy. 
They extinguift the love of the people to the 
young king, by remembering ſome. imperfec- 
tions of his father, Haywerd, 
My fame of chaſtity, by which the-ſkies 
T reacht before, by thee extinguifh'd dies. Denham, 
3. Tocloud; to obſcure. | 
Rethink thee on her virtues that ſurnwunt, 
Her nat'ral graces that extinguiſh art. Shakfpeare. 
ExTINGUISHABLE. adj. from exlin- 
guiſh.] That may be quenched, ſup- 
preſſed, or deſtroyed. 


ExTi NGUISBBR. #. / [from extinguz/>.) 

A hollow cone put upon a candle tv 
quench. it. 

If it ſhould ever offer to flame out again, [ 
would uſe the conicem as an extinguiſher to 
ſmother it. More s Divine Dial:gurs, 

Of it a broad ever he makes, 

And hoods the flames. "Dryden. 

'Tis better to cover the vital flame with an 
extinguijher of honour, than let it conſume till 
it burns blue, and lies agonizing withia the 
ſocket. Collier on the Value of Life. 


greiſh.] 


4 
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The ſoſt god of pleaſure that warm'd our de- 


ELT 
1. Extinction; ſuppreſſion; act of quench- 
ing; deſtruction. 
When death's form appears, ſhe feareth not 
An utter quenching, or exti»g:/Ament ; 
She would be glad to meet with ſuch a lot, 
That ſo ſhe might all future ill prevent. 
Davies 
He moved him to a war upon. Flanders, for 


the beiter extinguifiment of tha civil wars of 


France. Bacon, 
The immediate cauſe of death is the reſolu- 
tion or extingui/ament of the ſpirits, Bacon, 
2. Abolition ; nullification. 
Divine laws of chriſtian church polity may not. 
ve altered by cxtingruifhment., 
3. Termination: of a family or fucceſſion. 
His heart eafily conceived treaſon againſt the 


crown, wherein he periſhed himſelf, and made |. 


a final exting«i/ament of his. houſe and honour, 

| Davies on Ireland, 

To ExT1'zP. v. a. [extirpo, Latin.] To 
eradicate ; to root out. Not uſed. 
Which to ext/rp he laid him privily 

Down, in a darkfome lowly place far in. Fairy Q. 
Nor (hall that nation boaſt it ſo with us, 

But be extirped from. our provinces. Shakſfp. 


To EXTURPATE. v. 4. [extirpo, Lat.] 


To root out; to eradicate; to exſcind; 


to deſtroy. 


The rebels were grown ſo ſtrong, that they 8 


made account ſpeedily. to exαν e the Britiſh 
nation in that kingdom. Dryden. 

We in, vain endeavour to drive the wolf from 
our own, to-another's door; the breed ought to 
be extirpated out of the ifland. Locke. 

It is. not the buſineſs of virtue to extirpate the 
affections, but to regulate them. Addiſon 


ExTirxya'TION. n. . [from extirpate.] 
The act of rooting out; eradication ; 
exciſion; deſtruction. 

It is ſaid that popery, for want of utter exi- 
pation, * hath in ſome places taken root and 
flouriſhed again. 

Religion requires the extirpaticn of all thoſe 


paſſions and vices which render men unſociable | 


and troubleſome to one another. Filletſen. 


ExTixPA'TOR. n. /, [from extirpate.] 
One who roots out; a deſtroyer. 


ExTispr/ciovs. adj. [extiſpicium, Lat ] | 
Augurial; relating to the inſpection of | 


entrails in order to prognoſtication. 


Thus hath he deluded many nations unto his | 
augurial and extiſpicious inventions, from caſual 


and uncontrived contingencies, divining events 
ſucceeding. 


To EXTO L. v. 4. [extollo, Latin.} To 
praiſe; to magnify; to laud; to cele- 
brate. 

Extel him that rideth upon the heavens, 


Pſalms, 
When a rich man ſpeaketh, every man hold- 


erh his tongue; and look, what he faith they | 


extel it to the clouds. Ecelefrafticus. 
Heaven and earth ſhall high exto/ 
Thy praiſes with th' innumerable found 
Ot uymas, and ſacred ſongs, wher:zwith thy 
throne 
Encompaſs'd thail reſound thee ever bleſs'd. 
Milton. 
Let Araby evtl her happy coaſt, 


Her cinnamon and ſweet amomum boaſt. Dryd. 


ExTO'LLER. n. I [from extol.] A praiſer; 
a magnifier; one that praiſes. to the 


ſkies. 

Ex ro'RSIV E. adj, [from extort.] Hav- 
ing the quality of drawing by violent 
means. 

ExTo'RSiVELY. adv. [from extorſiv e 
Iu an exyorkve manner; by violence. 


Hooker. | 


Hooker. | 


Brown's Vutgar Erreurs | 


EXT 


tus, Latin, } 
1. To draw by force; to force away; to 
wreſt; to wring from one. 
Till the injurious Romans did extert | 
This tribute frum us, we were free. Shatſprare 
That glory never ſhall his wrath or might 
Extort from. me, to bow and ſue for grace 
With ſuppliant knee, and deify his pow'r. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I remember well the impious oath, 
' Hardly extorted from my trembling youth. 
Rowe, 
My carneſt defires, not any doubts of your 
goodneſs, but my real concern for your wel- 
fate, ex ort this from me. Wake. 


2. To gain by violence or oppreſſion. 


——— 


That to the houſe of heavenly gods it taught, 
- And with extorted powerand borrow'd ſtrength, 


| Are my cheſts fj1'd up with exterted gold ? 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
To Ex rORT. v. 2. To practiſe oppreſ- 
| fion and violence. Diſuſed. 
To whom they never. gave any penny of en- 
tertainment, but let them feed upon the coun- 


5 S, enſer on Ireland, 

Befare they did extort and oppreſs-the people 

only by colour of a lewd cuſtom, they did aſter- 
wards uſe the ſame extortions by warrant, 


— 


ExTo'RTER. n. /. [from extort.] One 
who practiſes oppreſſion or extortion. 
Edric the extorter was deprived by king Ca- 
nute of the government of Mercia. Camden, 
ExTo'k TION. . /. [from extort.] 
1. The act or practice of gaining by via- 
" lence and rapacity. 
That goodneſs. 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion.. 
| Shakſpeare's Henry vis. 
Oppreſſion and extortion did maintain the 
- greatueſs, and oppreffion and extortion did ex- 
tinguiſh the greatneſs of that honſe. Davies. 


taken au ay. 

Becaute the lords had power to impoſe this 
charge, the frecholders. were glad to give a 
great part of their lands to hold the reſt free from 
that extortion. Dates on Ireland. 

A ſucceeding king's juſt recovery of rights 


be prejudiced by any act of mine. Xing Charles. 
| ExTO'R TIONER. 2. from extortion.] 


grows rich by violence and rapacity. 

There will be always murderers, adulterers, 
extortioners, church-robbers, traitors, and other 
rabblement. Camden. 

The covetous extortioner is involved in the fame 
ſentence. | Decay of Piety. 
To EXTRA'CT. v. a. [extrabo, extrac- 
tum, Latin. ] 


1. To draw out of ſomething, 
The drawing one metal or mineral out of an- 
ther, we call extracting. the Bacon, 
Out of the aſhes of all plants they extract a 
ſalt which they uſe in medicines. Bacon. 
The metallick or mineral matter is ſo diffuſed 


poſſible to ſeparate and extract it. HWacdward, 


2. To draw by chymical operation. 
They 


"SY WW itt... 


— 


Whom ſunny Bornco bears, are ſtor'd with 
| ſtreams ' , 


Egregious, rum and rice's ſpirit extract. Philips. 
3. To take from ſomething of which the 
thing taken was a part. 


To EXTO'RT. v. a. [extorqueo, extor- 


His tail was ſtretch'd out in wond'rous length, | 


The ever- burning lamps from thence it brought. | 
Spenſer. | 


tries, and extort upon all men where they come. | 


- things. 
Darlene Ireland, — 


2. Force by which any thing is unjuſtly | 


from unjuſt uſurpations and extor7tiens, ſhall never 


One wha practiſes extortion ; one who | 


amongſt the craſſer matter, that it would never be | 


EXT 


3 I now ſee 
Bone of my bone, fleſh of my fleſh, Myſelf 
Before me: woman is her name, of man 
Extracted. | Milton. 
4. To draw out of any containing body or 
cavity. 

Theſe waters were extracted, and laid upon the 

furface of the ground. Burnet. 
5. To ſelect an abſtract from a larger trea- 
tiiſe. | 
| To ſee how this cafe is repreſented, I have e- 
tracted out of that pamphlet a few notorious 
falſhoods. x Swifts 
E'xTRACT. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. The ſubſtance extracted; the chief 
parts drawn from any thing. 
| In tinctures, if the ſuperfluous ſpirit of wine 
| be diſtilled off, it leaves at the bottom that 
| thicker ſubſtance, which chemiſts call the extract 
of the vegetables, Boyle. 
To dip our tongues in gall, to have nothing 
in our mouth but the extract and exhalation of 
our inward bitterneſs, is no great ſenſuality. 
| | Government of the Tongue. 
2. The chief heads drawn from. a book ;. 
an abſtract ; an epitome. 
I will preſent a few extract out of authors. 
Camden's Remalns, 
Some books may be read by extracts made of 
them by others, but only in the leſs important 
arguments, and the meaner books; elſe diſtilled 
books are like common diſtilled waters, flaſhy 
Bacon's Effays. 
Spend ſome hours every day in reading, and 
making extratts, if your memory be weak. 

k Swift, 
3. Extraction; deſcent. Not uſed. 
The apoſtle gives it a value ſuitable to its ex- 
tract, branding it with the moſt ignominious im- 
putation of fooliſhneſs, South, 

ExTRA'CTION. u. ſ. [extractio, Latin. ] 

1. The act of drawing one part out of a 
compound; the act of drawing out the 
principal ſubſtance by chymical operation. 

Although the charge of extraction ſhould ex- 
ceed the worth, at leaſt it will diſcover nature 
and poſſtbility. Bacon, 

The diſtillations of waters, extraction of oils, 
and ſuch like experiments, are unknown to the 
ancients, Hakewill. 

It would not defray the charge and labour of 
the extraction, and muſt needs be all irreti ĩevably 
loſt. Weedward's Nat, Hiſt. 

2. Derivation from an original; lineage 3 
deſcent. 

One whoſe cærraction 's from an ancient line, 
Gives hape again that well- born men may ſhine; 
The meaneſt in your nature mild and good, 

The noble reſt ſecured in your blood. Haller. 

A. family of an ancient extra&:on, tranſported 
with the Conqueror out of Normandy. Claren. 

ExTRrA'cTOR. n. /. [Latin.] The perſon 
or inſtrument by which any thing is ex- 
tracted. 

ExTRADI'CTIONARY. adj. [extra and 
didio, Latin. ] Not conſiſting in wosds 

but realities. 

Of extradictionary and real fallacies; Ariſtotle 
and logicians make fix; but we obſerve men are 
commonly. deceived by foui thereof. Brown. 

ExTRaJuDI'CIAL.adj, [extra and judicium, 
Latin.] Out of the regular courſe of 
legal procedure. 

A declaratory or extrajudicial abſolution is con- 
ferred in foro pænitentiali. Ayliffe's Parergon, 

ExTRAJUDI'CIALLY. adv, | from extrajudi- 
cial. ] In a manner different fran the 


ordinary courſe of legal procedure. 

The confirmation of an election, though done 
by a previous citation of all perſons concerned, 
may be ſaid to be done extrajudicially, when op- 


1 


| poſition enſues therevyon, fe. 


e 


EXT 
ExTRAM1'sS10N, n. /, [extra and mitio, 
Latin.] The act of emitting outward : 


oppoſite to intromiſſion. 


Aliſtotle, Alhazen, and others, hold that ſight 
is by reception, and not hy extrami//ron ; by re- 
ceiving the rays of the objed unto the eye, and 


not by fending any out, Brown, 

ExXTRAMUNDA'NE, adj, [extra and mun- 
dur, Latin.] Beyond the verge of the 
material world. 


'Tis a philoſophy that gives the exacteſt topo- 
praphy of the extramundane ſpaces. Glanville. 


ExTRra'NEOUS, adj, [exiraneus, Latin.] 
Not belonging to any thing; foreign; 
of different ſubſtance ; not intrinſick. 

Relation is not contained in the real exiſtence. 
of things, but ſomerhing extraneous and ſuperin- 
: duced. . Locke, 

When the mind refers any of its ideas to any 
thing extrancous to them, they are then called 


true or falſe. | Locke. 
Gold, when equally pure, and freed from ex- 


trancous matter, is abſolutely aJike in colour, 
conſiſtence, ſpecitic gravity, and all other reſpects, 


Wwodzoard on Foſſils, 


ExTRAO'RDINARILY, adv. [from extra- 
ordinary. ] | 
1, In a manner ont of the common method 


and order. 

In the affairs which were not determinable one 
way or other by the ſcripture, himſelf gave an 
extraordinarily direction and counſel, as oft as 
they ſought it at his hands. Hooker, 

In government it is good to uſe men of one 
rank equally; for to countenance (ome extraor- 
dinarily, is to make them inſolent, and the reſt 
diſcontent. Bacon, 


2. Uncommonly; particularly; emunently ; 
remarkably. | 
He quotes me right; and I hope all his quota- 
tions, wherein he is ſo extraordinarily copious and 
elaborate, are ſo. Hewel. 
The temple of Solomon was a type, and there- 
fore wat ſo extravrdinaerily magnificent; otherwiſe 
perhaps a cheaper ſtructure might have been as 
ſerviceable. Wilkins Math. Magick, 


ExTRAO'RDINARINESS, 7. . [from ex- 
traordinary.] Uncommonneſs; eminence; 
remarkableneſs. 


'T chuſe ſome few either for the extraordinari- 
. neſs of their guilt, or the frequency of their 
practice. Gov. F the Tongue. 
EXTRAORDINARY... adj. [extracdi- 
; narius, Latin. This word and its deri- 
- vatives are generally pronounced extror- 
dinary, whereby the @ is liquiſied into 
the 0. ] 
1. Different from common order and me- 
thod ; not ordinary. | 
Evils mutt be judged inevitable, if there be no 
apparent ordinary way to avoid them; becauſe, 
where council and advice bear rule of God's * 
traordinary peer, without extraordinary warrant, 
we cannot preſume, Heaker, 
dq pain had no wars ſave thoſe which were grown 
into an ordinary : now ti-ey have coupled there- 
with the extravrdinary of the Voſtaline and the 
Palatinate. Bacon. 
See what extraordinary armies have been tranſ- 
mitted thiber, and what ordinary forces main- 
tained there. Danes. 


1 


2. Different from the common courſe of | 


law. 
It they proceeded in a martial or any other 
extranrdinary way, without any form of h, his 
- majeſty ſhould declare his juſtice and affection 
to an old faithful ſervant. Clarendon. 
3. Eminent; remarkable; more than com- 
mon. 


EXT 


The houſe was built of fair and ſtrong ſtone, 
not affecting ſo much any extraordinary kind of 
fineneſs, as an honourable repreſenting of a frm 
ſtatelineſs. Sidney. 

The Indians worſhipped rivers, fountains, 
rocks, or great ſtones, and all things which 
ſeemed to have ſomething extraordinary in them. 

Stilling fleet. 

ExTRAO'RDINARY. adv. [ This word ſeems 
= a colloquial barbariſm, uſed fot the 
eaſe of pronunciation. ] Extraordinarily. 

I ran over their cabinet of medals, but don't 
remember to have met with any things in it that 
are extraordinary rare. Addiſon. 

ExTRAPARO'CHIAL. adj, [extra and 


parochia, Latin.] Not comprehended 
within any pariſh. 

ExTRAPROVI'NCIAL, .adj, [extra and pro 
vincia, Latin.) Not within the ſame pro- 
vince ; not within the juriſdiction of the 
ſame arohbiſhop. 

An extraprevincial citation is not valid, tra 
duas diætas, above two days journey; nor is a 


citation valid that contains many conditions ma- 
nifeſtly inconvenient. Avyliffe's Parergon, 
ExTRARE'GULAR. adj. [extra and regula, 

Latin.] Not comprchended within a 

rule. | 

His providence is extraregular, and produces 

ſtrange things beyond common rules; and he 

led Iſrael through a ſea, and made a rock pour 

forth water. Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
ExTRAVAGANCE, c n. J. | extravagans, 
ExTrRAvaGancy, Latin. 


1. Excuriivn or ſally beyond preſcribed 
limits, 

I have troubled you too far with this extrava- 
ganze: I ſhall make no delay to recall myſelf into 
the road again, Hammond, 

2. Irregularity; wildneſs. 
3. Outrage; violence; outrageous vehe- 
mence. | x 

How many, by the wild fury and extravagancy 
of their own paſſions, have put their bodies into a 
combuſtion, and by ftirring up their rage againſt 
others, have armed that fierce humour againſt |, 
themſelves, Tillot ſan. 

4. Unnatural tumour ; bombaſt. | 

Some veiſes of my own, Maximin and Al- 
manzor, Cry vengeance upon me for their ext - 
Vagance, Dryden. 


5. Waſte; vain and ſuperfluous expence. 
She was ſo expenſive, that the income of three 
dukes was nut enough to ſupply her e.rtravagance. 
Ard uch vat. 


EXTRA'VAGANT. adi. [extravagans, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Wandering out of his bounds. This is 
the primogeneal ſenſe, but not now in 
uſe, 
At his warning 
The extravagant and erring ſpirit hies | 
To his confine. Shakſpzare's Hamlet. 
2. 2 beyond juſt limits or preſcribed 
methods, 
dae not aſk for what yeu would not grant: 
But wiſhes, madam, are extravagant ; 
They are not bounded with things poſſible; 
I may wiſh more than I preſume to tell. 
3. Not comprehended in any thing. 
Twenty conſtitutions of pope John xx11. are 
called the extravagants; for that they being writ- 
ten in no order or method, vagantu extra c0r pris | 
collechionum canumum. Aylifie's Parerger.. 
4. Irregular; wild. 
For a dance they ſeem'd 
Somewhat extravagant, and wild. Milton. 
There appeurs ſomething nobly wild and eu- 
travagant in great natural geniuſes, infinitely more 
beautiful than turn and poliſhing, SAAdLifon. 


Drya. 


New ideas employed my fancy all night, and 
compoſed a wild extravagant dream. Addijon. 
5. Waſteful ; prodigal; vainly expenſive. 

An extravagant man, who has nothing elſe to 
recommend him but a falſe generoſity, is often 
more beloved than a perſun ofa much more finiſhed 
character, who is defective in this particular. 

| Addiſen. 

ExTRA'vAGANT. n. . One who is con- 

fined in no general rule or definition. 

We pity or laugh at thoſe fatuous extravagants, 

Glanville, 

There are certain extravagants among people 
of all ſizes and profeſſions. L' Eftrange. 
ExTRA'VAGANTLY. adv. [from extra- 
vagant. ] 

1. In an extravagant manner; wildly, 

Her paſſion was extravagantly new; | 

But mine is much the madder of the two. Dryd. 

2. In an unreaſonable degree. 

Some are found to praiſe our author, and others 
as raſhly and extratugently contradict his adini- 
rers. 5 Pope. 
3. * ; luxuriouſly ; waſtefully ; 
profuſely. 

ExTRA'VAGANTNESS, #. . [from extra- 
vagant.] Exceſs; excurſion beyond 
limits, 

To ExTRA'VAGATE. v. n. [extraand vagar, 
Latin. ] To wander out of limits. Dic. 

ExTRA'VASATED. adj. [extra and vaja, 
Latin. ] Forced out of the properly con- 
taining xeſſels, 

The viſcous matter, which lies like leather 

upon the extravaſated blood of pleuretick pe aple, 
may be diflolved by a due degree of heat. ruth 


ExXTRAVASA'TION. n. /. [from extrava- 
ſated.] The act of forcing, or ſtate of 


being forced, out.of the proper contain- 
ing veſſels. 

Aliment, too viſcous, obſtructing the glands, 
and by its acrimony corroding the ſmall veſſels of 
the lungs, after a rupture and extravaſation of 
blood, cafily produces an ulcer, Arbutiirot. 

ExTRAVE N ATE. adj. [extra and wana, 
Lat.] Let out of the veins. 

That there is a magnetick way of curing 
wounds, by anointing the weapon; and that the 
wound is affected in like manner as is the carra- 
denate blood by the ſympathetick medicine, as 
to matter of fact, is with circumſtances of good 
evidence aſſeried. Clammile' Scepfes, 

EXTRAVE'RSION. n. /. [extra and vero, 
Latin.] The act of throwing out; tlie 
ſtate of being thrown out. 

Nor does there intervene heat to afford them 
any colour to pretend that there is made an ex- 


traverfion of the ſulphur, or of any of the to 
other ſuppoſed principles. Boyle. 


{ExTRA'UGHT. part. [This is an obſolete 


articiple from extra; as diſtraught 
— diſtract.] Extracted. 


Sham'ſt thou not, knowing whence thou art 
EA traught, 


To let thy tongue detect thy baſchorn heart 3 
Shatſprare's Tenry Ve. 
EXTREME. adj. [extremus, Lat. This 
word is ſometimes corrupted by the ſu- 
perlative termination, of which it is b 
no means capable, as it has in itſelf the 
ſuperlative figrnification. ] 


1. Greateſt ; of the higheſt degree. 
The Lord ſhall ſniite thee with a fever, an in- 
flammation, and an -xtr:me burning. Dent. 
They thought it the ene of evils to put 
themſehes at the mercy of thole hungry and dit 
orderly people. 
2. Utmoit, 


bacon, 
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To EXTRU CT. 2. a. [extruo, extrufun, 
diſtance. — To build; to raiſe ; to form 
They ſent fleets out of tne Red Sea to the into a ſtructure. 
——— 1 and imported —2 \ExTrxu'cror. . . [from extru?,] A 
. Violence of D 2 "SY "} builder; a fabricator; a contwiver. - 
| To ExTrxv'De. v. a. [extrudo, Latin. 


With equal meafure ſhe did moderate | | : 
The firong extremities of their outrage. Spenſer. | To thruſt off; to drive off; to puſh out 
with violence. | 
N 


EXT 


The hairy fool 
Stood on th“ extremeſt verge of the ſwift brook, 
Augmenting it with tears. Shakſpeare. 
Miſeno's cape and Buli-laſt he view'd, 
That on the ſea's extremeft borders ſtood. Ai. 
3- Laſt; that beyond which there is nothing. 
Farewel, ungrateful and unkind! I'go, 
Condemn'd by thee, to thoſe ſad ſhades below: 
I go th” extremeſft remedy to prove, | 
To drink oblivion, and to drench my love. Dryd. 
4. Preſſing in the utmoſt degree. 
Cafes of neceſſity being ſometime but urgent, 
ſomerime extreme, the conſideration of publick 
utility is urged equivalent to the eaſier kind of 


EXT 
4. Remoteſt parts; parts at the greateſt 


If I ſhew no colour for my extremity, let me | 13 | 
bo 2 table ſport. ; akſp:are. If in any part of the continent they found 
6, The utmoſt violence, rigour, or diſtreſs. the ſhells, they concluded that the ſea had been 

extruded and driven off by the mud. Woodward. 


Why ſhould not the ſame laws take good effect |. | 
on that people, being prepared by the word, and ExTRu's1ON, a. J. [extraſus, Latin. ] The 


neceſſity. | Heoker, | brought under by extremity? Spenſer. act of thruſting or driving out. 
ö And yields her to extremity of time. Fairy Qu. «4 us 4 


”— 


If thou be extreme to mark what is amiſs, O 


| 
He promiſed, if they ſhould be beſieged, to | and mountains and caverns, by a violent deprel- 


Lord, who ſhall abide it? Pſalms. | reli th bef th ſhould duced hon of ſome parts of the earth, and an extrafion 
Exrtre Mz. 4. f [from the adjeQive.] 4 Song ore they ſhould be 3 by N. elevation of others. Burner. 
1. Utmoſt point; It ſhould be never fo expoſed to the extremity Ex TV BERANCE. . / [ex and?uber, Lat.] 


Knobs, or parts protuberant ; parts 
that rife from the reft of the body. 

The gouge takes off the irregularities or extu- 
berances that lie fartheſt from the axis of the 
work. Moxon's Mechanical Exerciſes. 
Exu'BERANCE. n. /, [exuberatio, Latin. 

i nm. any ſuperfluous ſhoots; uſeleſs 

abundance ; luxuriance. | 

Men efteem the overflowing of gall the exube- 
rance of zeal, and all the promiſes of the faithful 


combatant they confidently appropriate, 


ecay of Piety, 

Though he expatiates on the fame thoughts in 
different words, yet in his fimilics that exuberance 
is avoided. Garth, 


EXU'BERANT. ach. [exuberans, Latin. ] 
1. Growing with ſuperfluous ſhoots ; over- 
abundant ; ſuperfluouſly plenteous ; lux- 
uriant. 
Anotber Flora there of bolder hues, 
Plays o'er the fields, and ſhowers with ſudden hand 


of war as to fall into thoſe barbarous hands. 


Clarendon. | 

Before the laſt extremities of war. Dryden. 
The moſt aggravated ſtate, 

The world is running mad after faree, the 

extremity of bad poetry; or rather the judgment 

that is fallen upon dramatic writing. Dryden. 


To EXTRICATE. v. a. [extrico, Lat.] 
To diſembarraſs ; to ſet free any one in 
a ſtate of perplexity ; to diſentangle, 
We run into great difficulties about free created | 
agents, which reaſon cannot well extricate itſelf 
out of. Locke. | 
Theſe are reliefs to nature, as they give her an 
opportunity of exzricating herſelf from her op- 
pteſſions, and recovering the feveral tones and 
ſprings of her veſſels, Addiſon. 


 ExTR1iCA'T1ON. . . [from extricate.] 
The act of diſentangling; diſentangle- 
ment. 


igheſt degree of any 
thing. | 


Thither by harpy footed furies hal'd, 
At certain revokittens, all the damn'd 
Are brought; and feel hy turns the bitter change 
Of frerce extremes, extremes by change more ſierce; 
From beds of raging fire to ſtarve in ice 
Their ſoft ethercal warmth, and there to pine 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round 
Perivds of time; thence hurried back to fire. 
Milton. | 
Avoid extremes, and ſhun the faults of ſuch 
Who ſtill are pleas'd too little, or tub much. 
— Pepe. 
They cannot bear that human nature, which 
they know to be imperſect, ſhuuld be raiſed in 
an extreme, without oppoſition. Pope. 


2. Points at the greateſt diſtance from each | 


other; extremity. 

The true protefiant religion is ſituated in the 
golden mean; the enemies unto her are the ex- 
tremes on either hand. Bagon. 

The ſylloghtical form only ſhews, that if the 


I wiſh peace, and any terms prefer, 


1: 


intermediate idea agrees with thoſe it is on both Crude ſalt h | Exuberant foci Th , . 
- a : A taſt t 1 4 pring. omſon's Sprin 5 
ſides immediately applied 20, then tnoſe two re- . pred 5 = 4 . ** A _ wn His ſimilies have been thought — 9 
mo 3 — they are called, W appear, that this acid ſpirit did as ſuch pre- exiſt and full of circumſtances. Pope, 
ens An. do in the falt whenee it was obtained, ſo that we} 2, Abounding in the utmoſt degree. 


ExTaEMELY. adv. | from extreme. ] 


— 1. In the utmoſt degree. 

She might hear, not far from her, an extremely 
dole ful voice; but ſo ſuppreſſed with a kind of 
whiſpering note, that he could not conceive the 
words diſtinctly. : . Sidney. 

2. Very much ; greatly : in famihar lan- 
guage. | 

Whoever ſees a ſcoundrel in a gown reeling 
home at midnight, is apt to be extremely com- 


forted in his own. vices. Swift, | 
ExTre'miTY. u. /. [extremitas, Latin. i Digby en Bodies. 
| Neither is the atom by any extrinfical impulſe 


}. The utmoſt point; the higheſt degree. | _* de ate 
He that will take away extreme heat by ſetting | diverted from its natural courſe, Kay. 


| : . | Ljects, that are extrixfcal to the 
the body in extremity of cold, ſhall undoubtedly | . Outward objects, ; ca. 
remove fo — but together with it the mind; and its own operations, proceeding from 
58 * Hooker, | powers intrinſrcal, and proper to itfelf, which, 


be eruel and uncharitable to that | Ven refleRed on by itſelf, become alſo objects of 
„„ — not prove hat A its contemplation, are the original of all know- | vaſt confluence and immenſity that exrberates in 


ety gave any authority. ocke. ledge. Locke. God. Þoyle's Seraphick Love, 


2. The utmoſt parts; the parts moſt re-| EXTRINSICALLY. adv. [ from extrinſical. ] | Exv'ccovus. adj. [exſuccus, Latin,] With- 


mote from the middle, | From without. out juice; dry. 

In its proper colour it is inclining to white, If to fuppoſe the ſoul 2 diftin®t ſub#ange from Tud is to be effected not only in the plant yet 
excepting the extremities or tops of the wing | the body, and extrinfically advenient, be an error, growing, but in that which is brought exuccous 
feathers, which are black. Brown, | almoſt all the world hath been miſtaken. Glan. | and dry unto us. 8 

The ex:remities of the joints muſt be ſeldom ExTRT“NSwmSk-. adj. [extrinſecus, Latin.] | Exvunra'rion. 2. from exudo, Latin. ] 


hidden, and the extremities or end of the fect | Outward; external. 1. The act of emitting in ſweat; the act 


may ſuppoſe it to have been made rather by tranſ- 
mutation than extrication, Boyle. 


EXT RINSICAL. adj. [extrinſecus, Lat.] 
External ; outward ; not intimately be- 
longing ; not intrinfick. It is commonly 
written fo, but analogy requires extrin- 


fecal. 

A body cannot move, unlefs it be moved by 
ſome extrinfical agent: abſurd it is to think that 
a body, by a quality in it, can work upon itſelf. 


Such immenſe power, ſuch unſearchable wiſ- 
dom, and ſuch exuberant goodneſs, as may juftly 
raviſh us to an amazement, rather than a bare 
admiration. Boyle's Seraphick Love, 

A part of that exuberant devotion, with which 
the whole afſembly raiſed and animated one an- 
other, catches a reader at the greateſt diſtance of 
time, Addiſon's Frecholder, 


Exvu'BERANTLY. adv. | from exuberant. ] 
Abundantly ; to a ſuperfluous degree. 


A conſiderable quantity of the vegetable mat- 
ter lay at the ſurface of the antediluvian earth. 
and rendered it exuberantly fruitful. Woodward. 


To ExU'BERATE. v. n [exubero, Latin. ] 
To abound in the higheſt degree. 


All the lovelineſs imparted to the creature is 
lent it, to give us enlarged conceptions of that 
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never. 
The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs 


in the extremities; but ſuch a ſenſation is very 


evaſiftent with an inflammatory diftemper. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 


5 The points in the utmoſt degree of | 


oppoſition, or at the utmoſt diſtance 


from each other. : 
He '5 a man of that firange compoſition 
Made up of all the warſt extremities 


Dryden's Dufreſnoy. | 


Of 3uuth and age. Denham's Seophy. 


a MS 


When they cannot ſhake the main fort, they 
try if they can poſſeſs themfelves of. the outworks, 
raiſe ſome prejudice againſt his moſt extrinfick 
adherents. Gov. of the Tongue. 

Extrinſick modes are ſuch as ariſe from ſome- 
thing that is not in the ſubje& or ſubſtance itſelf ; 
hut it is a manner of being which ſome ſub- 
fiances attain, by reaſon of ſomething external or 
foreign to the ſubject; as, this globe lies within 
two yards of the wall ; this man is beloved or 
bated, 


of emitting moiſture through the pores. 
The tumour ſometimes ariſes by a general ex- 
udatien out of the cutis. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. The matter iſſuing out by ſweat from 
any body. 

The gum of trees, ſhining and clear, is but a 
flraining of the juice of the tree through the wood 
and bark ; and Cornifh diamonds, and rock ru- 
bies, which are yet more reſplendent than gums, 


— 


* 


Watts Lagict. | 


| are the fine exudations of tongs Sen. 


E X U 

If it hath more dew at noon than in the morn- 
ing, then it ſeemeth to be an exudation of the herb 
ieſelf. Bacon 
Cuckowſpittle, or woodſere, that ſpumous 

frothy dew, or exudation, or both, is found eſpe 
cially about the joints of lavender and roſemary, 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours 


v. . [exudo, Lat.] To 
ſweat out; to iſſue out 


To Exv' DATE. 
o Exvu'pe, 
by ſweat. 

Some perforations in the part itſelf, through 
which the humour included doth exudate, may 
be obſerved in ſuch as are freſh. Brown. 

The juices of the flowers are, firſt, the expreſ- 
ſed juice; ſecondly, a volatile oil, wherein the 
ſmell of the plant preſides ; thirdly, honey, exud- 


ing from all flowers, the bitter not excepted, 
Arbuthnat. 


T, Exv'pATE. J v. a. To force out, or 


To Exv' ox. throw out, as by ſweat, 
To EXULCERATE. v. 4. [exulcero, 
Latin. ] 


1. To make fore with an ulcer; to affect 
with a running or eating ſore, 

Cantharides, applied to any part of the body, 

touch the bladder and exulcerate it, if they ſtay on 


long. Bacon. 
That the ſaliva bath a virtue of macerating bo- 


dies, appears by the effects in taking away warts, 
ſometimes exulcerating the jaws, and rotting the 
teeth. Ray on the Creation. 
The ſtagnating ſerum turning acrimonious, ex- 
ulcerates aud putrifies the bowels, Arbuthnot. 
2. To afflit; to corrode; to enrage. 
3 my tormentors, arm'd with deadly 
ings, 
Mangle my apprebenſive tendereſt parts, 
Exaſperate, exulcerate, and raiſe 
Dire inflammation, which no cooling herb 
Ot medicinal liquor can aſſuage. Milton. 


ExULCERA'T1ON. . /. [from exulcerate.] 
1. The beginning eroſion, which wears 
away the ſubſtance and forms an ulcer. 


: Quincy. 
2. Exacerbation; corroſion. 


This exulecration of mind made him apt to take 
all occaſions of contradiction. Hooker. 


Exu'L.CER ATORY. adj. [from exulcerate.] | 


— a tendency to cauſe ulcers. 
To EXU'LT. v. u. [exulto, Latin.) To 
rejoice above meaſure; to triumph; to 
be in high exaltation of gladneſs. 
The whole world did ſeem to exwl! that it had 
occaſion of pouring out gifts to ſo bleiſed a pur 


poſe. N | Hooker. 
Who might be your mother, 


That you inſult, et, and rail, at once 
Over the wietched ? Shakſpeare's As you like it 


Exv'LTANCE. u. . [from exult.] Tranſ- 
port; Joy; triumph; gladneſs; exul- 
tation, 

We have great cauſe of exultance and joy, God's 
fervice being the moſt perfect freedom. 


Government of the Tongue 


ExulTa/TION. n. /. [exultatio, Latin. ] 
Joy ; triumph ; rapturous delight. 
Good effects may grow in each of the people 
towards other, in them all towards their paſtor 
and in their paſtor towards every of them; be- 
tween whom there daily and interchangeably paſs, 
in the hearing of God himſelf, and in the preſence 
of his holy angels, ſv many heavenly acclamations, 
exw/tations, provocations, petitions. Hooker. 
Devotion inſpires men with ſentiments of reli- 
gous gratitude, and ſwells their hearts with in- 
ward tranſports of joy and exultation. Adiiſon. 


To EXU'NDATE. v. n. [exundo Lat.] 
To overflow. Dis. 


Exunva'tion, . / [from exundate.] 


Overflow ; abundance. 


| 


* 


It is more worthy the Deity to attribute the ere - 
ation of the world to the exundation and over- 
flowing of his tranſeeagggt and infinite goodneſs. 

5 Ray on the Creation. 
Exu'?ERABLE. adj. [ exuperabilis, Latin. ] 
Conquerable z ſuperable ; vincible. 
Exu'yERANCE, #. . [exuperantia, Lat.] 
Overbalance ; greater proportion. 

Rome hath leſs variation than London ; for on 
the weſt fide of Rome are ſeated France, Spain, 
and Germany, which take off the exuperance, and 
balance the vigour of the eaſtern parts. Brown 

To Exvu'sCITATE. v. a. [exſuſcito, Lat.] 

To ſtir up; to rouſe. 

Exvu'sTiON. n. {. [exuſtio, Latin.] The 
act of burning up; conſumption by fire. 

EXU VIA. n. f. [Latin.] Caſt ſkins; 
caſt ſhells; whatever is thrown off, or 
ſhed by animals. : 

They appear to be only the ſkins or exuwviz, 
rather than entire bodies of fiſhes. MWhoodward. 

Ex, Ea, Ex, may either come from iq, an 
iſland, by melting the Saxon z into , 
which 1s uſually done; or from he Saxon 
ea, which ſignifies a water, river, Cc. 
or, laſtly, from 1eax, a field, by the 
ſame kind of melting. Gibſon. 

Ev'as. n. . [niais, French.] A young 
hawk juſt taken from the neſt, not able 
to prey for itſelf. Hanmer. 

An aiery of children, little eyaſes, that cry out, 

Shakſpeare, 


EvY'AaSMUSKET., n. /. A young unfledged 
male hawk of the muſket kind. Hanmer. 
Here comes little Robin.—How now, my eyaſ- 
muſket; what news with you? Shakſpeare. 
EYE. n. /. obſolete plural eyne, now eyes. 
[auga, Gothick ; eax, Saxon; oog, 
Dutch; ee, Scottiſh, plur. eene. ] 


1. The organ of viſion; the medium of 
the ſenſe of ſight, 


Good fir John, as you have one eye upon my 
follics, turn another into the regiſter of your own, 
that I may paſs with a reproof off the eaſter. Shak. 

Vouchſafe, bright moon, and theſe thy ſtars to 

ſhine, | 
Thoſe clouds remov'd, upon our watry eye, 
Shakſpeare. 
Nor doth the eye itſelf, 
That moſt pure ſpirit of ſenſe, behold itſelf, 
Not going from itſelf; but eyes oppoled, L 
Salute each other with each other's form. Sat. 

He kept him as the apple of his eye. Deut. 

As long look ing againſt the ſun or fire hurteth 
the eye by dilatation; ſo curious printing in ſmall 
volumes, and reading of ſmall letters, do hurt 
the cye by contraction. Bacen. 

His awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize, 
Nor durſt the raſh ſpe&ator meet his eyes; 

Eyes that conteſs'd him born for kingly ſway, 
So herce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Dryden. 

But (ure the eye of time beholds no name 

So bleſt as thine in all the rolls of tame, 
2. Sight; ocular knowledge. 

W ho hath bewitched you, that you ſhould not 
obey the truth, before whoſe eyes Jeſus Chriſt 
hath been evidently fer forth? Gal. 

. Look ; countenance. 

I'll ſay yon grey is not the morning's eye, 

'Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow, Shak. 
4. Front ; face. 

To juſtify this worthy nobleman, 

Her ſhall you hear diſproved to your eyes. Shak. 

5. A poſture of direct oppoſition, where 
one thing is in the ſame line with an- 
other. 

Now paſs'd, on either fide they nimbly tack, 
Both ſtrive to intercept and guide the wind; 

And in its eye more cloſeiy they come back, 


Pops. 


| To finiſh all the deaths they left behind, Dryden. 


. E T E 
6. Alpect; regard. | 5 
Having an eye to a number of rites and orders 
in the church of England, as marrying with the 
ring; ſundry church-offices, dignities, and cal- 
lings, for which they found no commandment in 
the holy ſcripture, they thought by the one only 
ſtroke of an axiom to have cut them off. Heotor. 
As in ſcripture a number of laws, particular 
and poſitive, being in force, may not by any law 
of man be violated; we are, in making laws, to 
have thereunto an eſpecial eye. Hookey 
The man that is tender among you, and very 
delicate, his eyes ſhall not be evil towards his bro- 


ther. Deret. 
He that hath a bountiful eye ſhall be bleſſed. 
Proverbs, 


None ſhould be put into either of thoſe com- 
miſſions, with an eye of favour to their perſons, to 
give them countenance or reputation in the pla- 
ces where they live. Bacon to Villiers. 

Theſe are intrinfick difficulties arifing from the 
text itſelf, as the uncertainty ſumetimes who are 
the perſons he ſpeaks to, or the opinions or = 
tices which he has in his eve. che, 

Winds and hurricanes at land, tempeſts and 
Rorms at ſea, have always been looked upon with 
as evil an eye as earthquakes. Wwa:dward, 

Several performances have been juſtly applauded 
for their wit, which have been written with aq ge 
to this predominant humour of the town, Aidy. 

We were the moſt obedient creatures in the 
world, conſtant to our duty, and Kept a ttcady eye 
on the end for which we were ſent hither, Spec, 

In this diſpoſal of my fitter, I have had an eye 
to her being a wit, and provided that the bride- 
groom he a man of found judgment. Tutler. 

Book ſellers, mention with reſpe& the authors 
they have printed, and conſequently have an eye 
to their own advantage, Aldifen 
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7. Notice ; obſervation; vigilance; watch. 
Not ſatisfied with our oath, he appointed a 
band uf horſemen to have an eye that we ſhould 
not go beyond appointed limits, Sidney. 
Lawmakers muſt have an eye to the place 
where, and to the men amongſt whom. Hoster. 
His majeſty hath caſt his eyes upon you, as 
finding you to be ſuch as you lhuuld be, ur hoping 
to make you to be ſuch as he would have you 
to be. Bacon, 
If the Engliſh had driven the Iriſh into the 
open countries, where they might have an cye and 
obſervation upon them, the Iriſh had been eaſily 
kept in order. Des en Ireland, 
Spenſer has followed both Virgil and Theo- 
critus in the charms which he employs for curing . 
Britomartis of her love; but he til allo our puet's 
Ceiris in his cye. Dryden's /Eneid, 
Miſdoubt my conſtancy ; and do not try; 
But ſtay and ever kcep me in your e. Dryden, 
After this jealouſy he kept a ſtrict eye 3 him. 
F ytrange. 
This method of teaching children by a repeated 
practice, under the eye and direction of the tutor, 
*till they have got the habit uf doing well, has 
many advantages. Locke, 
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8. Opinion formed by obſervation. - 
She told ner huſband, ſhe deſigned to be beau- 
tiful in no body's eye but his. Siinzy, 
It hath, in their eye, no great aſknity with the 
form of the church of Rome. Hauker, 
Like one of two comtending in a prize, 
That thinks ne hath done weil in people's eyer. 
Shakſpeare, 
I was as far from meditating a war, as I] was, 
in the eye of the world, from having my prepira- 
tions for one. Aing Char es, 
| Though he in all the people's eyes teem'd great, 
Yet greater he appear'd in his retreat, Denham, 


9. Sight; view; the place in which any 
thing may be ſeen. 
There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen ; 
And be, in eye of every exerciſe, 


Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. Shot. 


225 Any thing formed like an eye. 
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EYE 
” S424 - 
We ſee colours like the eye of a peacock's fea- 
ther, by preſſing our eyes on cither corner, whilſt 
we look the other way, Newton, 
11, Any ſmall perforation. 
This Ajax has not ſo much wit as will ſtop the 
eye of Helen's needle, Shalſpea re. 
Does not our Saviour himfelf ſpeak of the in- 
tolerable difficulty which they cauſe in men's 
paſſage to heaven? Do not they make the nar- 
row way much narrower, and contract the gate 
which leads to life to the freiglitnelſs of a needle's | 
eye? South's Sermons, 
12. A ſmall catch into which a hook goes, 
Thoſe parts if they coheie to one another but 
by reſt only, may be much more eaſily diſſociated 
and put into motion by any external body, than 
they could be, if they were by little hooks and 
eyes, or other kind of faſtenings, entangled in one 
another. Boyle. 
T3. Bud of a plant. 
Prune and cut off all your vine-thoots to the 
very root, ſave one or two of the ſtouteſt, to be 
. Jeft with three or four eyes of young wood. 
| Evelyn's Kalendar. 
£4. A ſmall ſhade of colour. 
| The ground indeed is tawny. 
— With an eye of green in't. Shakſpeare, 
Red with an eye of blue makes a purple. Boyle. 
15. Power of perception. 
The ces of your underſtanding being enlight- 
ened. a E phefians. 
A gift doth blind the eyes of the wiſe. Deut. 


Te Exk. v. a. [from the noun. ] To watch; 
to keep in view; to obſerve ; to look on; 


to gaze on, 
When they are laid in garriſon, they may bet- 
ter hide their defaults than when they are in camp, 
where they are continually eyed and noted of all 
men. | Spenſer on Ireland. 
Full many a lady 
' I've ey d with beſt regard 
| The kitchen malkin pins 
Her richeſt lockram bout her reeky neck, 
'Clamb'ring the walls to eye him. Shakſpeare, 
Bid the cheek be ready with a bluſh, 
Mode ſt as morning, when ſhe coldly zyer 
The youthful Phoebus. Skakſpeare. 
Bold deed thou haſt preſum'd, advent'rousEve, 
And peril great provok'd, who thus hath dar'd, 
Had it been only coveting to eye 
That ſacred fruit. Milron's Paradiſe Loft, 
Such a ſtory as the baſiliſk is that of the wolf, 
concerning priority of viſion, that a man becomes 
hoarſe and dumb, it the wolf have the advan- 
tage firſt to eye him. Brown. 
It was needful for the hare perpetually to eye 


Chakſpeare. 


her purſuing enemy. core. 
Then gave it to his faithful ſquire, | 
With leſſons how t* ubſerve and «ye her. Hadib. 


Eye nature's walks, ſhoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they riſe. Pope. 
Have a box when eunuchs fing, ' 
And foremoſt in the circle eye a king. Pope. 


27 EYE. v. n. To appear; to ſhow ; to 


bear an appearance. Not uſed, | 
Forgive me, 
Since my becomings kill me when they do not 
Eye well to you. Shakſpeare. 
Ev'rBALL. n. ſ. [eye and ball.] The 
apple of the eye; the pupil. 
Be ſubject to no ſighit but mine: inviſible 
To every eyeball elſe. * Shakſpeare. 
I feel my hair grow tiff, my e row! ; 
"This is the only form could ſhake my foul. Dry. 
Not when a gilt buffet's reflected pride 
Turns you from ſound philoſophy afide, 
Not when from plate to plate your eye roll, 
And the brain dances to the mantling bowl. Pope. 


EyEBRIGHT. . e Latin. A 
plant, called by Milton euphraſy. - 
Ev'EBROW. n. . [qe and brow.] The 

hairy arch over the eye. 
The lover, | 
igt ing like a furnace, with a woful ballad 
Nad to his miſtreſs“ eye: ww, Shatſpeare, 
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On the ſeventh day he ſhall ſhave all his hair off 
his head, his beard, and his eyebrows, Ler. 

Above ſtand the eee, to keep any thin, 
from running down upon the eyes ; as Crops «ct 
ſweat from the forehead, or aud. Ray. 

The balls of his broad eyes roll'd in his head, 
And glar'd betwixt a yellow and a red; 
He look'd a lion with a gloomy ſtare, 
And o'er his eyebrows hung his matted 


| 


' 


hair. 
Drydia. 
EyEv. adj. [from eye.] Having eyes: 
uſed in compoſition. 
Some reliques of the true antiquity, 
Though disfignred, a well-eyed man 
May happily diſcover. Spenſer, 
I'll not be made a ſoft and dull- cycd fool, 
To ſhake the head, releat, and figh, and yield 
To chriftian interoeſſors. Shakſprare. 
Ey'tDRoP. n. /. [eye and drop.] Tear. 
That tyranny which never quaft but blood, 
Would, by beholling him, have waih'd his knif- 
With gentle eycdrops. Shakſpeare, 
EY'EGLANCE. u. ſ. [eye and glance. ] 
_ notice of the eye. 
is countenance was bold, and baſhed not 
For Guyon's looks; but ſcornful ey. g/:n-e at him 


ſhot; Fairy (Queen. 
Evx'x GLASS. u. /. [eye and gla/*.] Spec-— 
tacles; 2 to aſſiſt the fight. 
a* you not ſeen Camae? 


But that's paſt doubt you have; or your ee 
Is thicker than a cuckold's born. Shakfp+are, 

By comparing it with a good v*r{peGive of four 
foot in length, made with 2 concave g“, i 
could read at a greater diſtance with my own in- 
ſtrument than with the glass. Newton, 


Evy'tLAsH, n. ſ. [eye and /afh.] The line 
of hair that edges the Ga 


Ey'tLEss. adj. [from eye.] Wanting eyes; 
ſightleſs ; deprived of fight. | 
A proclaim'd prize! moſt happy! 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firft fram'd fleſh 
To raiſe my fortunes. Skakſpeare, 
Promiſe was, that I 
Should Iſrael from Philiſtian yoke deliver: 
Aſk for this great deliverer now, and fiud him 
E yeleſs in Gaza, at the mill with ſlaves. Miltox. 
Pentheus durſt deride 
The cheated people, and the eye/eſs guide. Adiliſ. 


Meon ides, 
Poor cyelejs pilgrim, 
Cyclop, if any pitying thy diſgrace, 
Aſk who disfgur'd thus that eye, face, Pepe. 


Ev'tLET. n. /. [eæillet, French, a little 
eye.] A hole through which light may 
enter; any ſmall perforation for a lace 
to go through. 


Slitting the back and fingers of a glove, I 

made -yelct holes to draw it cloſe. Wiſeman, 
EyY'tL1D. u. / [eye and lid.] The mem- 

brane that ſhuts over the eye. | 

Mark when the ſmiles with amiahle cheer, 
And tell me whereto can ye liken it! 
When on each qe ſweetly do appear 
An hundred graces as in ſhade to fit. 

On my cyc/id: is the ſhadow of death. 

Fetch me that flower; the herb I ſhew'd thee / 

once; 

The juice of it, on ſleeping eyelids laid, 
Will make or man or woman madly doat | 
Upon the next live creature that it ſees. Shak/. 

The Turks have n black powder, made of a 
mineral called alcohol, which with a fine long 
pencil they ay under their eye/ids, which doth 
colour black, whereby the white of the eye is 
ſet off more white. Bacon, 

At length, the crackling noiſe and dreadful blaze 
Call'd up ſome waking lover to the fight ; 
And long it was eie he the reſt could ra iſe, 
Whoſe heavy eyelids yet were full of night. 

| Dryden. 


EvtsE'RVANT. n. /. [eye and ſervant. ] 


P hilips. 4 


Spenſer. , 


| EyESE'RVICE, u. 


Jeb. 


A ſervant that works only while watched. | | 


E VE 


; { [eye and ſervice. 
<ervice performed only under inſpection. 
Servants obey in all things your maſters ;| not 
with eyeſervice.as men-pleaters, but in finglenefs 
of heart, Col. 
Ev'zSHOT. n. /. [eye and bot.] Sight; 
glance; view. 2 

I muſt not think of ſharing the booty before I 
71 free from danger, and out of eygſiot from the 
other windows, Dryden. 

I have preſerved many a young man from her 
eye/hat by this means. Spefator, 

Er'esiGHT. u. /. [eye and fight.) Sight 
of the eye. 

The Lord hath recompenſed me according te 
my cleanneſs in his est. 2 Sam, 

Methinks I fee thee, now thou art below, 

As one dead m the bottom of a tomb ; 
Either my. eye/igkt fails, or thou look'ilt pale. 
Shakſpeare, 
Though fight be loft, 
e yet hath many ſolaces, enjoy'd 
Wag te other ſenſes want not their delights, 
At tome in leiſure and domeſtick eaſe, 
Ex-rmpt from many a care and chance, to which 
{y:/:7 it expoſes daily men abroad. Milton, 
ſolephus ſets this down from his own epe/ight, 
being tmſelf a chic? captain at the ſiege of Jo- 
pa'a, where theſe events happened. 
Wilkins' Math Magick, 
ts blinds the wife, gives eyeight to the blind, 
And molds and ftamps anew the lover's mind. 
. Dryden. 
Ev'zsoRE. u. f; [eye and fore.] Some- 
thing otfealive to the ſight. 

Hatn the church of Chriſt, from the firſt be- 
ginning, by a ſecret univerial inſtinct of God's 
good ſpirit, always tied itſelf to end neither ſer- 
mon, nor almoſt any ſpeech of moment. which 
hath concerned matters of God, without ſome 
ſpecial words of honour and glory to the Trinity, 
which we all adore; and is the like conclufion of 
pſalms become now, at length, an eyefore, or a 
galling to the ears that hear it ? Hooker, 

Fy, doff this habit; ſhame to your eſtate, 
And 1 to our ſale mn feſtival; Shatſpeare, 

As ſoon as the two lords came thither they co- 
vered, to the trouble of the other; but having 
preſently to ſpeak, they were quickly freed from 


that eycſore. Clarendon, 
Mardecai was an eyeſore to Haman, L*F}tr. 


He 's the beſt piece of man's fleſh in the mat- 

ket ; not an cye/ore in his whole body. Dryden. 

EyEs$PO'TTED. adj. [eye and p.] Marked 
with ſpots like eyes. 

Nor Junc's bird, in her eyeſperted train, 

So many goodly colours doth contain. Spenſer, 

EyE'STRING. 7. /, [eye and ſtring.] The 
ſtring of the eye; the tendon by which 
the eye is moved. 

J would have broke mine .cyeftrings ; crackt 

thera, but 
To look upon him. Shakſpeare't Cymbeline, 

To know whether the ſheep are ſound or not, 

ſee that their gums be red and the eyefirings ruddy. 

Mortimer, 

Ex“ExOOTH. . /. [eye and tooth, ] The 

tooth in the upper jaw next on each fide 
to the grinders ; the fang. 

The next tooth on each fide ftronger and 
deeper rooted, and more pointed, caſted canini, 
in Engliſh cycteeth, to tear the more tough ſort 
of aliments. Ray en the Creation. 

Ey'eEwINK. n. /. [eye and sin.] A 
wink, as a hint or token. 

They would have won any woman's heart ; 
and, I warrant you, they could never get an eye- 
wink of her. Shakſpeare. 


Eygwr'TNEssS. n. / [eye and witneſs.] 
An ocular evidence; one who gives 
teſtimony to facts ſeen with his own eyes. 

We made known unto you the power and 


coming of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and were cye- 
witneſſes of his majeſty. 


2 Peter. 
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To meet him all his ſaints, who ſilent Rood | 


itneſſes of his almighty acts, 
ee advanc'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The curious, by lay ing together circumſtances, 
atteflations, and characters of thoſe who are con- 
cerned in them, either receive or reject What at 
firſt but eyewitneſſes could abſolutely believe or 
diſdelieve. Addiſon an the Chriſtian Religion. 


Evans. n. / e French; iter, Latin.] 


þ 


The court of juſtices itinerants ; and juſtices in 
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eyre are thoſe only, which Brafon in many places 
calls jufliciaries itinerantes, The 245 alſo of the 
foreſt is nothing but the juſtice-ſeat, otherwiſe 
called; which is, or ſhould, by ancient cuſtom, 
be held every three years by the juſtices of the fo- 
xeſt, journeying up and down to that purpoſe. 
Cowell, 
Ex'xv. n. /. [from ey an egg. ] The place 
where birds of prey build their neſts and 
hatch. I ; 


— 


f 


EPY.R. » 


But I was born fo high, 
Our eyrie buildeth in the cedars top, 
And dallics with the wind, and ſcarns the fun, 
8 Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
The eagle, and the ſtork, | 


On cliffs and cedar · tops their eyries build. Milton, 


Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well pounc'd to faſten, and well wing'd to fly. 
Dryden, 


FAB 


9 authors, and admitted by Scaliger, 
among the ſemi-vowels, and according to 
that opinion diſtinguiſhed in the enume- 
ration of the alphabet by a name be- 

inning with a vowel, which yet has {o 
= the nature of a mute, that it is eaſily 

ronounced before a liquid in the ſame 
{yllable. It has in Engliſh an invariable 
ſound, formed by compreſſion of the 
whole lips and a forcible breath. Its 
kindred letter is V, which, in the 
Iſlandick alphabet, is only diſtinguiſhed 
from it by a point in the body of the 
letter. 


Fax A Es. adj. [ fabaceus, Lat.] Hav- 
ing the nature of a bean. Dis. 

FA'BLE. =. /. [ fable, French; Fabula, 
Latin. ] _ 

1. A feigned ſtory intended to enforce 


ſome moral precept. 
otham's-fable of the trees is the oldeſt extant, 
| * as beautiful as any made ſince. Addiſon. 
2. A fiction in general. 
Triptolemus, ſo ſung the nine, 
Strew'd plenty from his cart divine; 
But, ſpite of all thoſe fable- makers, 
He never ſow'd on Almaign acres. Dryden. 

Palladius coming to die ſomewhere in the north 
part of Britain, may ſeem to give ſume kind of 
countenance to thoſe fables that make him to have 
lived many years among the Scots. Lloyd. 
A vitious or foohſh fiction, 

But refuſe profane and old wives fab/-s. 

| 1 Timothy, 

4. The ſeries or contexture of events 

which conſtitute a poem epiek or 
dramatick. 

The moral is the firſt buſineſs of the poet: 
this being formed, he contrives ſuch a deſign or 
fable as may be moſt ſuitable to the. moral. 

| Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

The firſt thing to he conſidered in an epick 
poem is the fable, which is perfect or imperfect, 
according as the action, which it relates, is more 
or lefs ſo. Addiſon's Spectutor. 


s. A lie; a vitious falſehood. This ſenſe 


is merely familiar. 


A conſonant generally reckoned by | 


FAB 


It would look like a fable to report that this 
gentleman gives away a great fortune by ſecret 
methods, Addiſon, 

To Fa'BLE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
t. To feign; to write not truth but fiction. 

That Saturn's ſons receiv'd the three-fold reign. 
Of heav*n, of ocean, and deep hell beneath, 

Old poets mention fab/ing. Prior. 

Vain now the tales which fubling poets tell, 
That wav'ring conqueſt ſtill defires to rove ! 

In Marlbro's camp the goddefs knows to = 

rior, 
2. To tell falſehoods ; to lie: a familiar uſe. 
He fables not: I hear the enemy. Sha#ſp. 
To Fx'BLE. v. a. To feign; to tell falſely. 
We mean to win, 
Or twn this heaven itſelf into the hell 


Thou fable. Aſlton*s Par, Loft. 
Ladies of th' Heſperides, they ſeem'd 


Fairer than feign'd of old, or fabPd ſince 

Of fairy damſels met in foreſt wide, 

By knights. Ailton“ Paradiſe Loft. 
FA'BLED, adj. [from fable.) Celebrated 

in fables. 

Hail, fabled grotto! hail, Elyfian ſoil ! 

Thou faireſt ſpot of fair Britannia's iſle ! Tickel, 
Fa'BLER. n. /. ftam fable.) A dealer 

in fiction; a wricer of feigned ſtories, 


To FA'BRICATE. v. a. | fadricor, Lat.] 

1. To build; to conſtruct. 

2. To forge; to deviſe falfely. This ſenſe 
is retained among the Scottiſh lawyers ; 
for when they ſuſpect a paper to be 
forged, they ſay it is fabricated. 

Fanrica'rioNn. . . [from fabricate.] 
The act of building; conſtruction. 

This fabrication of the human body is the im- 


mediate work of a vital principle, that formeth 
the firſt rudiments of the human nature. 
l Hale's Origin of Mankind.. 
Fa'srrcx. n. /. { fabrica, Latin. 
t. A building; an edifice. 

There mutt be an exquiſite care to place the 
columns, ſet in ſeveral ſtories, moſt preciſely one 
over another, that fo the ſolid may anſwer to the 
ſolid, and the vacuities to the vacuities, as well 
for beauty as ftrength of the fabrick. Witten, 

2. Any ſyſtem or compages of matter; 


any. body formed by the conjunction of 
_ diflimular parts. 


i 
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Still will ye think it ſtrange 
That all the parts of this great fabrick chavge 5 
Quit their old tation and primeval frame. Prior. 
10 Fa'BRICK. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To build; to form; to conſtruct. 


Shew what laws of life 
The cheeſe inhabitants obſerve, and how 
Fabrick their manſions. Philips, 


Fa'suLrsT. n. . ¶ fabulifte, French. - A 
writer of fables. i 
Quitting Alop and the fabulifs, 


4 he copies 
occace. Crexal, 
Our bard 's a fabuliſt, and deals in fiction. 


Garrick, 


| FanuLo'sITY. n. J. [ fabuloſitas, Latin. ] 


Fulneſs of feigned flories; fabulous i 
vention. 


In their fabweſity they repert, that they had 
obſeryations for twenty thouſand years. Abbes. 


Fa'nuLous. adj, [ fabulous, Latin. 

Feigned ; full of fables, or invented tales. 

+ A perſon terrified with the imagination of 

ſpectres, is more reaſonable than one who thinks 

the appearance of ſpirits fabulous and groundleſy. 

Adliſen's Spectator. 

Falnurovsrv. adv, [from fabulous. ] In 
fiction; in a fabulous manner. 


Ins 


There are many things fabuloufly delivered, and 


are not to be accepted as truths, Brown 


id 6k wal [ face, French, from facies, 


1. The viſage. 
The children of Iſrael faw the Toſes 
that the (Kin of Moſes's face "ky IN 22 
A man ſhall ſee faces, which, if you examine 
them pait by part, you ſhall never find good; tut 
take them together, are not uncomely. ; 
From beauty fill. to beauty ranging, 
In every face I found a dart. clddiſun's Spe, 
2. Countenance; calt of the features ; 
look ; air of the face. 


Kick'd out, we ſet the beſt face on't we could. 


KE: Dryden's Vivrpl. 
Seiz*dand ty'd downto judge, how wreichal It. 
Who can't be filent, and who will not lve: 


To laugh, were want of goodneſs and 
And to be grave, excceds all power ot j 

3. The ſurface of any thing. 
A miſt watered the whole face of the ground. 


Ce 


Bacon, 


ace. Pope. 
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4. The front or fer. of any thing. 
The breadth of the face of the houſe, towards 
the Eaſt, was an hundred cubits. Exehiel. 
5. Viſible ſtate of affairs. 


He look'd, and ſaw the face of things quite 
chang'*d, 
The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar ; 


| All now was turn'd to F ques o and game, 


6. Appearance; reſemblance ; look. 
Keep thll your former face, and mix again 
With ticſe loſt ſpirits ; run all their mazes with 
: *em ; 
Por ſuch are treaſons. Ben Jonſon. 


| ſtain'd, 
1 Nor heav'n, nor ſea, their former face retain'd; 
4/8 Fury and art produce effects ſo ſtrange, 
They trouble nature, and her viſage change. 
| Waller. 
| His dialogue has ſo much the face of probabi- 
lity, that ſome have miſtaken it for a real con- 


7. Preſence ; fight ; ſtate of confrontation, 
| Ye ſhall give her unto Eleazar, and one ſhall 


| Jove camot fear; then tell me to my face, 
That I of all the gods ain lealt in grace. Dryden. 


baſhfulneſs or confuſion. 
| They're thinking, by his face, 
| To faften in our thoughts that they have courage ; 
1 Bat tis not ſo. Shakſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
1 How many things are there which a man cannot 
with any face or comelineſs, fay or do himſelf ? 
A man can ſcarce allege his own merits with mo- 
deſty, much leſs extol them: a man cannot ſume- 


times brook to ſupplicate or beg. Bacon. 
You'll find the thing will not be done | 
With ignorance and face alone. Hudibras. 


You, ſays the judge to the wolf, have the face 
to challenge that which vou never loſt ; and yau, 
ſays he to the fox, have the confidence to deny 


that which you have ſtolen. L' Ejirange. 
This is the man that has the face to charge 
others with falſe citations. | Tillotſon. 


9. Diſtortion, of the face, 
Shame itſelf ! 
Why do you make ſuch faces ? Shakſpeare. 


Face to Face. [An adverbial expreſſion. ] 
1. When both partics are preſent. | 
It is not the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die, before that he which is accuſed 
have his accuſers face ts face. Acts. 
2. Nakedly; without the interpoſition of 
other bodies. 
No we fee through a glaſs darkly ; but then 
face to face, 1 Cor. 
To Fact. v. n. [ſrom the noun. ] 
1. To carry a falſe appearance; to play 
the hypocrite. | 
Thou needs muſt learn to laugh, to lye, | 
To face to forge, to ſcoff, to company. Hub. Tale. 


2, To turn the face; to come in front. 
Face about, man; a ſoldier, and afraid of the 
enemy Dryden. 
Then thrice the mounted ſquadrons ride around 
The fire, and Arcite's name they thrice reſound | 
Hail and farewell they ſhouted thrice amain, 
Thrice facing to the left, and thence they turn'd | 
again. | Dryden. 
To FACE. v. a. | 
1. To meet in front; to oppoſe with con- 
ſidence and firmneſs. | 


Tl face | 
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This terapeſt, and deſerve the name of king. 
Dryden. 
We get intelligence of the force of the enemy, 
and caſt about for a ſufficient number of troops 
to. ace the enemy in the- feld of battle. 
Addiſon on the War, 


| To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton, 
| This would produce a new face of things in 
| Europe. Addiſon. | 


At the firtt bock, with blood and powder 


| ference. Baker, | 
il. May her before his face. Numbers. 


8. Confidence; boldneſs; freedom from 


1 1 


A 


ure 28 loth to ſee the fires kindled in 


Smithheld as his lordſhip ; and, at leaſt, as rea- 
dy to face them under a popiſh perſecution. 
| | Swift 


2. To oppoſe with impudence : commonly 


We trepan'd the ſtate, and fac'd it down 


With plots and projects of our own. Hudtbras, | 


Becauſe he walk' d againſt his will, 


11 1 men down that he ſtood till. Prior. | 
3. To 


ſtand oppoſite to. 

On one fide is the head of the emperor Trajan; 
the reverſe has on it the Circus Maximus, and a 
view of the fide of the Palatine mountain that 
faces it, Addiſon on Italy, 

The temple is deſcribed ſquare, and the four 


frants with open gates, facing the different quar- 


ters of the world. Pope. 


4. To cover with an additional ſuperficies ; 


to inveſt with a covering. 
The fortification of Soleurre is faced with 
marble. Addiſon. 
Where your old bank is hollow, face it with 
the firſt ſpit of earth that you dig out of the 
ditch. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Fa'cELEss. adj. [from face.] Being 


without a face. Bailey. 


FaceyarNTER. #. f. [ face and painter. 


A drawer of portraits; a painter who 
draws from the life. 


FAcePeA'INTING. =. Jace and paint- 


ing.] The art of drawing portraits. 
Georgione, the cotemporary of Titian, excelled 
in partraits or facepainting. Dryden. 


FA'ceT. n. f. [ fatette, French.) A ſmall 


furface; a 


angles. . | 
Honour that is gained and broken upon ano- 
ther, hath the quickeſt reflection, like diamonds 


uperficies cut into ſeveral 


cut with facets, Bacon. 


FACE TIOUS. adj. { facetieux, French; 


facetie, Latin. ] Gay; cheerful ; lively; 
merry; witty. It is uſed both of per- 
ſons and ſentiments. | 
Socrates, informed of ſome derogating ſpeeches 
uſed of him behind his back, made this facerious 
reply, Let him beat me too when I am abſent. 
Government of the Tongue. 


Face'TIoUsSLY. adv. [from facetious.] 
_ Gayly; cheerfully ; wittily ; merrily. 
Face'TiovsNEss. n. . [from faceticus. ] 


Cheerful wit; mirth ; gayety, 


Fa'ciLE. adj. [ facile, Fr. facilis, Lat.) 
1. Eaſy; not difficylt ; performable or 


attainable with little labour, 
Then alſo thoſe poets, which are now counted 
moſt hard, will be both facile and pleaſant. 


Milton 6n Education. 


To confine the imagination is as facile a per- 
formance as the Goteham's deſign of hedging in 
the cuckoo. | Glomuille, 

By dividing it into parts ſo diſtin, the order 
in which they. ſhall find euch diſpoſed, will render 
the work facile and delightful. Evelyn's Kal. 

This may at firſt ſeem perplexed with many 
difficulties, yet many things may be ſuggeſted to 
make it more facile and commodious. Hiilkins. 


2. Eafily ſurmountable; eaſily conquerable. 


The facile gates of hell too ſlightly barr'd. 
Milton. 


3. Eaſy of acceſs or converſe ; not haugh- 


ty ; not ſupercilious ; not aultere. 


I meant ſhe ſhould be courteous, facile, ſweet, | 


Hating that ſolemn vice of greatnels, pride, 


I meart each ſofteſt virtue there ſhould meet, 
Fit in that ſofter boſom to reſide. Hen Jonſon... 


Raphael now, to Adam's doubt propos'd, 


Benevolent and facile, thus reply'd. Milton. 
4. Pliant; flexible; eaſily perſuaded to 


good or bad; ductile to a fault. 


8 
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Too facile then, thou didſt not muck gainſay ; 
Nay, permit, approve, and fair diſmiſs. 
Miltor., 
Since Adam, and his facile conſort Eve 
Loſt Paradiſe, deceiv'd by me. Milton, 
Some men are of that facile temper, that they 
are wrought upon by every object they converſe 
with, whom any affectionate diſcourſe, or ferious 
ſermon, or any notable accident, ſhall put ints 
a fit of religion, which vet uſually laſts no longer 
than till ſomewhat elfe comes in their way. 
Calamy. 


To FACILITATE. v. a. 1 Fr.] 
To make eaſy ; to free from difficulty; 
- to clear from impediments. 

Choice of the likelieſt and beſt prepared metal 
| for the verſon will facilitate. the work. Pacer. 
They renewed their aſſault two or three days 
together, and planted canon to facilitate their 
paſſage, which did little hurt; but they fill loſt 
many men in the attempt. Clarendon, 
Though perſpective cannot be called a certain 
rule of picture, yet it is a great ſuccour and relief 

to art, and faci/itates the means of execution. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy, 
What produceth a due quantity of anima 
ſpirits, neceſſarily facilitates the animal and natu- 
ral motions. Arbuthnot on Diet, 
A war on the fide of Italy would cauſe a great 
diverhon of the French forces, and facilitate the 
progreis of our arms in Spain. Swift, 


Facr'LiTy. u. /. [ facilite, French; faci- 
litas, Latin. ] * 4 


1. Eaſi neſs to be performed; freedom 
from difficulty. 


Yet ieaſon ſaith, reaſon ſhould have ability 
Ts hold theſe worldly things in ſuch proportion, 
As let them come or go with even facility. Sidney. 
Piety could not be diverted from this to a more 
commodious buſineſs by any motives of profit or 
facility, leigh, 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other gentiles, both in point of religion 
and in point of honour ; though facility and hope 
of ſucceſs might invite ſome other choice. Bacon, 

2, Readineſs in performing ; dexterity. 
They who have ſtudied have not only learncd 
many excellent things, but alſo have acquired a 
great facility of profiting themſelves by reading 
good authors. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
The facility which we get of doing things, by 2 
cuſtom of doing, makes thera often paſs in us 
without our notice. Loc te. 
3. Vitious ductility; eaſineſs to be per- 
ſuaded to good or bad; ready com- 


liance. 

Facility is worſe than bribery; for bribes come 
now and then: but if importunity or idle reſpects 
lead a man, he ſhall never be without them. 

| Bacon, 
'Tis a great error to take facility for good-na- 
ture; tenderneſs without diſcretion, is no better 
than a more pardonable folly. L' Eftrange. 
4. Eaſineſs of acceſs; complaiſance; con- 
deſcenſion; affability. . | 
He opens and yields himſelf to the man of bu- 
fineſs with difficulty and reluctancy; but offers 
himſelf to the viſits of a friend with facility, and 

all the meeting readineſs of appetite and * 

outh, 


FacINE'xIovs, adj. {corrupted by Shak- 
ſpeare from facinorous ; ſacinus, facinoris, 
Latin.) Wicked; facinorous. 

»Tis ſtrange, tis very ſtrange, that is the brief 
and the tedious of.it; and he 's of a moſt facine- 
rious ſpirit that will not acknowledge it. Hay. 

FA'cING. n. . [from To face.) An or- 
namental covering ; that which is put 
on the outſide of any thing by way of 
decoration, 

Theſe offices and dignities were butt. the Zagings 
aud fringes of his greatneſs, MPMiton, 
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FACTNOROUS. a. | facinera, Lat.] 
Wicked ; atrocious ; deteſtably bad. 


Faci'NoROUSNESS. u. . [from ſacino- 
rous.] Wickedneſs in a high degree. 


Fact, u. /. [ fatum, Latin. ] 

1. A thing done; an effect produced; 
ſomething not barely ſuppoſed or ſuſ- 
pected, but really done. . 

In matter of fa& they ſay there is ſome credit 
to begiven to the teſtimony of man; but not in 
matter ot opinion and judgment: we ſee the con- 
trary both acknowledged and univerſally practiſed 
all throughout the world. Hooker, 

As men ate not to miſtake the cauſes of theſe 
operations, ſo much leſs are they to miſtake the 
ſact or effect, and raſhly to take that for done 
which is not done. Bacon. 

Thoſe effects which are wrought by the per- 
cuſſion of the ſenſe, and by things in Fact, are 
produced likewiſe in ſome degree by the imagina- 


tion: therefore if a man ſee another cat ſour or 


acid things, which ſet the teeth on edge, that ob- 
ject tainteth the imagination. Bacon. 
Matter of fa&# breaks out and blazes with tov 
great an evidence to be denied. South's Sermons. 
2. Reality; not ſuppoſition ; not ſpecu- 
lation. | 
If this were true in fact, I do not ſee any co- 
, Jour for ſuch a concluſion. Addiſon. 
Manifold fins, thòugh in ſpeculation they may 


be ſeparable from war, in reality and fa&# never 
fail to attend it, Smalridge. 


3. Action; deed. 
Unhappy man! to break the pious laws 
Of nature, pleading in his children's cauſe: 
Howe'er the doubtful fact is underſtood, 
Tiis love of honour and his country's good; 
The conſul, not the father, ſheds the blood. 
Dryden. 
FA'CTION. =./. [ fa#ion, French; fadtio, 
Latin. ] 


1. A party in a ſtate, 
The queen is valued thirty thouſand ſtrong ; 
If ſhe hath time to breathe, be well afſur'd 
Her faction will be full as ſtrong as ours Shatſp. 
He has been known to commit outrages, 


And cheriſh factions. Shakſpeare's Timon, 
By one of Simon's fact ien murders were com- 
mitted. Mac. 


By the weight of reaſon I ſhould counterpoiſe 
the overbalancing of any faftions. X. Charles. 
2. Tumult; diſcord ; diſſenſion. 


They remained at Newbery in great faction 
among themſelves, Clarendon. 


Fa'cCTIONARY. n. [. Facbionaire, Fr.] 
One of a faction; a party man. Not 
in uſe. 

Pr'ythee, fellow, remember my name is Me- 
nenius; always factionary of the party of your 
general, | Shakſpeare's Cerielanus. 


F4'cTiovs. adj. [| faieux, French. ] 

1. Given to faction; loud and violent in 
a party; publickly difſentious ; addicted 
to form parties and raiſe publick diſ- 
turbances. 

He is a traitor ; let him to the Tower, 
And crop away that factiaus pate of his. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vr. 
Be factious for redreſs of all theſe 4 
Shatkſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 

2. Proceeding from publick diſſenſions; 
tending to publik diſcord. 

Grey-headed men and grave, with warriors 
mix'd, ; 
Aſſemble; and harangues are heard ; but ſoon 
In ſon oppoſition. Milton's Par. Loft, 

actious tumults overbore the freedom and ho- 
nour of the two houſes. King Charles. 


Why theſe fa&ious quarrels, controverſies, and 
battles amongſt themſelves, when they were all 
united in the (ame deſign ? 


Vol. I. 


Dryden, 


| 


| 


FAC 
Fa/cTrtovsLY. adv, [from fuctiout.] In 
a manner criminally diſſentious or tu- 
multuous, 3 
intended not only to oblige my friends, but 
mine enemies alſo; exceeding even the deſires of 


thoſe that were faFtioufly diſcontented. 
| King Charles. 


Fa'cTIovsNEss, n. /. [from factious.] 
Inclination to publick diſſenſion; violent 
clamorouſneſs for a party. 


FacTi'tTious. adj. [ fadlitius, Latin. ] 


Made by art, in oppolition to what 1s 
made by nature. | 

In the making and diſtaling of ſoap, by one 
degree of fire the ſalt, the water, and the oil or 
greaſe, whereof that facfitious concrete is made 
up, being boiled up together, or eaſily brought to 
incorporate, Boyle, 

Hu dneſs wherein ſome ſtones exceed all other 
bodies, and among them the adamant, all othe: 
tones being exalted to that degree that art in vain 
endeavours to counterfeit it; the fa&#itions ſtones 
of chymiſts, in imitation, being eaſily detected 
by an ordinary lapidiſt. Ray on the Creation, 


FA'CTOR. . /. [ fafeur, Fr. fad@or, 
Latin. ] 


1. An agent for another; one who tranſ- 
acts buſineſs for another. Commonly 


a ſubſtitute in mercantile affairs, 
Take on you the charge 
And kingly government of this your land; 
Not as protector, ſteward, ſubſtitute, 
Or lowly facter for another's gain. Shatſpeare. 
Piercy is but my factor, good my lord, 
T' engrofs up glorious deeds en my behalf. 
Shakſpeare's Henry tv. 
| You all three, 
The ſenators alone of this great world, 
Chief factors for the gods. | Shatſpeare, 
We agreed that } ſhould ſend up an Engliſh 
factor, that whatſoever the iſland ceuld yield 
ſhould be delivered at a reaſonible rate. Ralcigh. 
The Scots had good intelligence, having ſome 
factors doubtleſs at this mart, albeit they did not 
openly trade. Hayward. 
Vile arts and reſtleſs endeavours are uſed by 
ſome ſly and venomous facts for the old repub- 
lican cauſe, South, 
All the reaſon that I could ever hear alleged, 
by the chief factors for a general intromiſhon of 
all ſorts, ſects, and perſuaſions, into our com- 
munion, is, that thoſe who ſeparate from us are 
tiff and obſtinate, and will not ſubmit to the rules 
and orders of our church, and that, therefore, 
they ought to be taken away. Seuth, 
Forc'd into exile from his rightful throne, 
He made all countries where he came his own ; 
And viewing monarchs ſecret arts of ſway, 
A royal factor for their Kingdoms lay. Dryden, 
2. [In arithmetick.] The multiplicator 
and multiplicand. Harris. 


Fa'cTory. n. /. [from factor. 

1. A houſe or diſtrict inhabited by traders 
in a diſtant country. 

2. The traders embodied in one place. 

Fa cro ru. n. / [| fac totum, Latin. It 
is uſed likewiſe in burleſque French.) 
A ſervant employed alike in all kinds 
of buſineſs: as Scrub in the Stratagem. 


FACTURE. n. ſ. [French.] The act 


or manner of making any thing. 


Fa'cuLTyY. n. /. [| faculte, French; facul- 
tas, Latin. ] 

t. The power of doing any thing; ability; 
whether corporeal or intellectual. 

There is no kind of faculty or power in man, 
or any creature, which can rightly perform the 
functions allotted to it without perpetual aid and 
concurrence of that ſupreme cauſe of all things. 

Hooker, 


FAD 


Orators may grieve ; for in their ſides, 
Rather than heads, their faculty abides. Denham. 

Reaſon in man ſupplies the defect of other in- 
culties wherein we are inferior to beaſts, and 
what we cannot compaſs by force we bring 
about by ſtratagem. L' Eftrange, 


2. Powers of the mind, imagination, rea- 
ſon, memory. | 
I underſtand in the prime end 
Of natwe, her the inferior; in the mind 
And inward faculties, which moſt excel, AMſ/*on, 
In the ordinary way of ſpeaking, the undet- 
ſtanding and will are two faculties of the mind, 

4 Loc be. 
eceſſary to 
uſe it would 
us other fa- 

Swift, 


Neither did our Saviour think i 
explain to us the nature of God, 
be impoſſible, without beſtowin 
culties than we poſſeſs at preſ 

3. Mechanical power. 

The fifth mechanical faculty is the wedge uſed 

in cleaving wood. a Wilkins, 
4. In phyſick, 

A power or ability to perform any action, na- 
tural, vital, and animal: by the firſt they un- 
deritand that by which the body is nouriſhed, or 
another ke it generated: the vital facu/ty is that 
by which life is preſerved, and the ordinary func- 
tions of the body performed ; and the animal 
faculty is what conducts the operations of the 
mind, : . Quincy, 

5. A knack; habitual excellence ; dex- 
terity, 

He had none of thoſe faculties which the other 
had, of reconciling men to him. Clarendon, 

Our author found out monarchical abſolute 
power in that text, he had an exceeding good fa- 
culty to find it bimſelf where he could not ſhew 
it others. Locke, 

He had an excellent faculty in preaching if he 
were not too refined. Stoift. 


6. Quality perſonal; diſpoſition or habit 
of good or ill. 

I'm traduc'd by tongues which ncither know 
My faculties nor perſon, yet will be 
The chronicles of my doing. 

7. Natural virtue ; efficacy. 

In requital ope his leathern ſcrip, 
And ſhew me fimples of a thouſand names, 
Telling their ſtrange and vigorous far:w/ttes. 

Dilton, 


Skatſpeart, 


8, Power; authority. 
This Duncan 
Hath born his fac#/zirs ſo meek, hath been 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels. Shakſprare. 
9. Privilege ; right to do any thing. 

La hath ſet down to what perfons, in wht 
cauſes, w.th what circumſtances, aimolt every 
faculty or favour ſhall be granted. Heater, 

10. Faculty, in an univerſity, denotes the 
maſters and profeſſors of the ſeveral 
ſciences: as, a meeting of the faculty 
or faculttes, 


Facv'xD. adj. [ facundas, Latin.] Elo- 
quent. 

To FA'DDLE. v. n. [corrupted from 77; 
fiddle, or toy with the tingers.} To 
trifle ; to toy; to play. A low word. 

To Fae. v. n. [ fade, French, inſipid, 
languid.] 

1, To tend from greater to leſs vigour; 
to grow weak; to languiſh. 

2. To tend from a brighter to a weaker 
colour. 

The greenneſs of a leaf ought to pals for ap- 
parent, becauſe ſoon fading into a yellow, it 


ſcarce Jaſis at all, in compariſon of the greenneſs 
of an emerald. Boyle en Colours, 


The ſpots in this ſtone are of the ſame colour 
throughout, even to the very edges ; there being 


4 


— 


FAG 


an immediate tranſition from white to black, and 
the colours not fading or declining gradually. 

BT's : Wadward. 

3. To wither, as a vegetable, 

Ye ſhall be as an oak whoſe leaf fadeth, and 

as a garden that hath no water. Iſaiah. 

4. To die away gradually; to vaniſh ; to 

be worn out. | 

Where either through the temper of the body, 

or ſome other default, the memory is very weak, 

ideas in the mind quickly fade, ce, 
The ſtars ſhall fade away, the ſun himſelf 


Grow dim with age, and nature fink in years. 
Addiſon's Cato, 


5. To be naturally not durable; to be 


tranſient; to loſe vigour or beauty caſily. 
The glorious beauty on the head of the fat val- 
ley ſhall be a fading flower. Tſfaiak. 
The pictures drawn in our minds are laid in 
fading colours, and, if not ſometimes refreſhed, 
vaniſh and diſappear. Locke, 
Narciſſusꝰ change to the vain virgin ſhows, 

Who truſts to beauty, truſts the Fading roſe. 

Gay's Fables. 


To FADE. v, a, To wear away; to re- 
duce to languor ; to deprive of freſhneſs 


or vigour ; to wither. 
This is a man, old, wrinkled, faded, withered ; 
And not a maiden, as thou ſay'ſt he is. Shakſp. 
His palms, though under weights they did not 


ſtand, 
Still chriv'd; no winter could his laurels fade. 
| Dryden. 
Reſtleſs anxiety, forlorn deſpair, 
And all the faded family of care. Garth, 


To FaDGE. v. n. [xefexan, Saxon; 
Fugen, German.] 


1. To ſuit ; to fit; to have one part con- 
ſiſtent with another. 
How will this fadge? my maſter loves her 
dearly, 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 


And ſhe, miſtaken, ſcems to doat on me. 
Shakſpeare, 


2. To agree; not to quarrel; to live in 
amity. 
When they thriv'd they never ſadg d, 
But only by tbe cars engag'd ; 
That dogs that ſnarl about a bone, 
And play together when they've none. 
3. To ſucceed ; to hit, 
The fox had a fetch; and when he ſaw it would 
not fadge, away goes he preſently. L' Eftrange, 
his is a mean word not now uſed, 
unleſs perhaps in ludicrous and low com- 


poſitions. . 


Hudib, 


FE CES. n. /. [Latin.] Excrements ; | 


ſettlings after diſtillation and infuſion. 
Quincy. 

To FAG. v. a. ¶ fatigo, Latin.] To grow 
weary ; to faint with wearineſs. 
Creighton with-held his force till the Italian 


begun to and then brought him to the ground. 
, Te. ; Mackenzie's Lives. 


Fa“ GEN D. n. /. [from fag and end.] 
1. The end of a web of cloth, generally 
made of coarſer materials, . 
2. The refuſe, or meaner part of any 

thing. 
In the world's fagend 


A nation lies. Fanſia u. 
When they are the worſt of their way, and fixt 


in the fagend of buſineſs, they are apt to look not 
* - kindly upon thoſe who go before them. Collier. 


FA'GOT. n. /. [ fagod, Welſh and Ar- 
morick ; fagot, French. ] 
1. A bundle of ſticks bound together for 
the fire. 8 


FAI 


About the pile of fagots, ticks, and hay, | 
The bellows raiſed the newly-kindled flame. 
, Fairfax. 

Spare for no fagots, let there be enow ; 
Place pitchy barrels on the fatal ſtake. Shatſpeare. 
Mitres or fugors have been the rewards of dif- 
ferent perſons, according as they pronounced 
theſe conſecrated ſyllables or not. Watts. 


2. A bundle of ſticks for any purpoſe. 

The Black Prince filled a ditch with fagots as 
ſucceſsfully as the generals of our armies do it 
with faſcines, Addiſon. 


3. A ſoldier numbered in the muſter-roll, 
but not really exiſting. 


To Far. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


tie up; to bundle together. 
He was too warm on picking work to dwell, 
But ſogoted his notions as they fell, 
And if they rhym'd and rattled, all was well. 
. Dryden. 


7 FAIL. v. n. [ failler, French; faeln, 
Welſh. Pezron,] 


1. To be deficient ; to ceaſe from former 
plenty; to fall ſhort; not to be equal 
to demand or uſe, 

The waters fail from the ſea, and the flood 
decayeth and drieth up, 2 
Wherefore ſhould not ſtrength and might 
There fail where virtue fails, or weakeſt prove 
Where boldeſt, though to fight unconquerable? 
Milton. 
| Where the credit and money fail, barter alone 
muſt do. Locke. 
2. To be extinct; to ceaſe; to be no 


longer produced, 

Help, Lord, for the godly man ceaſeth; for the 
faithful fail frem among the children of men. 

Pſalms, 

Whether ſuch virtue ſpent of old now fail d 

More angels to create. Milton. 
3. To ceaſe; to periſh; to be loft. 
By fate the ſtrength of gods 


For Titan, by the mighty loſs diſmay'd, 
Among th” heavens th' immortal fact diſplay'd, 
Leſt the remembrance of his grief ſhould f.. 

; Addiſon. 
4. To die; to loſe life. 

Had the king in his laſt ſickneſs fail d, 

Their heads ſhuu'd have gone off, Shakſpeare. 

Both he that helpeth ſhall fall, and he that is 
holpen ſhall fall down, and they all ſhall fai/ 
together. Iſaiah. 

5. To ſink ; to be born down; to come 


to an end. 
Neither will I be always wroth; for the ſpirit 


ſhould fai! before me. Tſaiah. 
His works, which in our fall, 
For us created, needs with us muft fail, 
Dependent made. Milton, 
6. To decay ; to decline; to languiſh. 


Let none henceforth ſeek needleſs cauſe t'ap- 
prove 
The faith they owe; when earneſtly they ſeek 
Such proof, conclude, they then begin to fall. 
Milton, 
I perceive 
Thy mortal ſight to fai: objects divine 

Muſt needs impair and weary human ſenſe. 
Milton. 
7. Te miſs; not to produce its effect. 
Conſider of deformity not as a ſign, which is 
deceivable, but as a cauſe which ſeldom failerh 
of the effect. Bacon. 

All theſe puiſſant legions, . whoſe exile 
Hath emptied heav'n, ſhall faz/ to re- aſcend. 
4 Milton, 
This jeſt was firſt of th' other houſe's making, 
And, five times try' d, has never fall d of taking. 
Dryden. 
A perſuaſion that we ſhall overcome any dil- 
ficulties that we meet with in the (ſciences, ſel- 
dom fails to carry us through them, Locke, 


And this empyreal ſubſtance cannot fail. Milton. 


8. To miſs; not to ſucceed in a deſign ; 


9. To be deficient in duty. 


FAI 


He does not remember whether every grain 
came up or not; but he thinks that . 5 few 


failed. Mortimer, 


to miſcarry, 
[ am enjoin'd, by oath, if I fail 
Of the right caſket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. Shakſp. 
At leaſt our envious foe hath faild, who 
thought 
All like himſelf rebellious. Milton, 
In difficulties of ſtate, the true reaſon of fail- 
ing proceeds from failings in the adminiſtration. 
: L' Eftrange, 
Men who have been buſied in the purſuit of 
the philoſopher's ſtone, have failed in their deſign. 
Addiſon. 


Or nature faid in me, and left ſome part 
Not proof enough ſuch object to ſuſtain Milton. 

Endeavour to fulfill God's commands, to re- 
pent as often as you fail of it, and to hope for 
pardon of him. Wake. 


To FAIL. v. a. 


1. To deſert; not to continue to aſſiſt or 
ſupply; to diſappoint. 
The ſhip was now left alone, as proud lords 
be when fortune fail them. Sidney, 
So haſt thou oft with guile thine honour blent; 
But little may ſuch guile thee now avail, 
If wonted force and fortune do not much me fail. 
Spenſer, 
There ſhall be figns in the ſun, the moon, and 
the ſtars, mens hearts E them for fear. Luke, 
Nor could the muſe defend 
Her ſon, ſo fail not thou who thee implores, 
Milton, 
J laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear, 
Milton, 
Her heart failed her, and ſhe would fain have 
compounded for her life. L' Eftrange, 
He preſumes upon his parts that they will not 
Fail him at time of need, and fo thinks it ſuper- 
fluous labour to make any proviſion 8 
ocke, 


2. Not to aſſiſt; to neglect; to omit to 
help. 
Since nature fai/s us in no needful thing, 


Why want I means my inward ſelf to ſee? 
Davies. 


3. To omit ; not to perform. 
The inventive God who never fails his part, 
Inſpires the wit when once he warms the heart. 
Dryden, 
4. To be wanting to. 
There ſhall not fai/ thee a man on the throne. 
I Kings. 
Fair. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Miſcarriage; miſs; unſucceſsfulneſs. 


2. Omiſſion; non- performance. 
Mark and perform it, ſeeſt thou? for the fait 
Of any point in't ſhall not only be 
Death to thyſelf, but to thy lewd tongu'd wife, 
Shakſpeare, 
He will without fa drive oui from before you 
the Cauaanites. Fofhua, 
3. Deficience ; want. 


4. Death; extinction. 
How grounded he his title to the crown 
Upon our fail ? Shakſpeare, 


Fa III NG. n. from fail.) Deficiency ; 
imperfection; fault not atrocious 
lapſe. 


Beſides what ſallings may be in a matter, even 
in the expreſſions there muſt often be great ob- 
ſcurities. Digby, 

To failings mild, but zealous for deſert; 

The cleareſt head and the ſincereſt heart, Pope. 

Even good men have many temptations to ſub- 
due, many conflicts with thoſe enemies which 
war againſt the ſoul, and many fa/lings and lapſes 
to lament and recover. Rogers, 


FAI 
Far'LuRP®. 3. / you fail.] 
1. Deficience ; ceſſation. 
There muſt have been an univerſal failure and 
Want of ſprings and rivers all the ſummer ſeaſon, 
Woodward. 
2. Omiſſion ; non-performance ; ſlip. 
He that being ſubje& to an apoplexy, uſed 
ſtil} to carry his remedy about him; but upon a 
time ſhifting his clothes, and not taking that with 
him, chanced upon that very day to be ſurpriſed 
with a fit : he owed his death to a mere accident, 
to a little inadvertency and failure of memory. 
South. 
A lapſe; a light fault. 
FAIN, adj. [peagen, Saxon, ] 
1. Glad; merry; cheerful fo 
ſtill retained in Scotland in this ſenſe. 
And in her hand ſhe held a mirrour bright, 
Wherein her face ſhe often viewed fain. Fairy Q. 
My lips will be Jain when 1 ſing unto thee, 
and ſo will my ſoul whom thou haſt delivered, 
Pſalms. 
2. Forced; obliged ; compelled. [ This 


ſignification ſeems to have ariſen” from 
the miſtake of the original ſigniſication 
in ſome ambiguous expreſſions : as, / 
evas fain to do this, would equally ſuit 
with the reſt of the ſentence, whether 
| it was underſtood to mean I was com- 
pelled, or I was glad to do it for fear of 
evor/e. Thus the primary meaning ſeems 


to have been early loſt. ] 
Every weight to ſhroud it did conſtrain, 
And this fair couple eke to ſhroud themſelves 
were fain, Spenſer, 
Whoſoever will hear, he ſhall find God ; who- 
ſoever will ſtudy to know, ſhall be alſo fain to 
believe. Hooker. 
I was ſain to forſwear it; they would elſe have 
married me to the rotten medlar. Shakſpeare, 
When Hildebrand had accurſed Henry rv. 
there were none ſo hardy as to defend their lord; 
wherefore he was fain to humble himſelf before 
Hildebrand. Raleigh. 
The learned Caſtalio was fain to make trenchers 
at Baſles to keep himſelf from ſtarving. Locke. 


FaiN. adv. [ from the adjective. ] Gladly ; 
very deſirouſly; according to earneſt 
wiſhes. 

Now I would give a thouſand furlongs of ſea 
for an acre of barren ground: I would fain die 
a dry death, Shakſpeare, 

Why would'ſ thou urge me to confeſs a flame 
I long have ſtifled, and would fain conceal. 

| Addiſon's Cato. 

Fain would I Raphael's godlike art rehearſe, 

And ſhow th' immortal Jabours in my verſe. 
Addi ſon. 
The plebeians would fair have a law enacted to 


lay all men's rights and privileges upon the ſame | 


level. Swift. 
7 Fain, v. n. [from the neun.] To 
wiſh ; to defire fondly. 
Fairer than faireſt, in his faining eye, 
Whoſe ſole aſpect he counts felicity. Spenſer. 


To FAINT. v. n. [ faner, French. ] 


1. To decay; to wear-or waſte away 


quickly. 
Gilded clouds, while we gaze upon them, 
faint before the eye, and decay into confuſion, 
Pope. 
The ſhow'ry arch 

Delights and puzzles the beholders eyes, 
That views the wat'ry brede with thouſand ſhews 

Of painture vary'd; yet unſkill'd to tell 
Or where one colour riſes, or where one faints. 
? : Philips. 
2. To loſe the animal functions; to ſink 
motionleſs and ſenſeleſs. | 
Their young children were out of heart, and 
their women and young men fainted for thirſt 
and fell down, 


fond. It is 


| 


1 


Smith- 
4. To ſink into dejection. 
| Leſt they faint 
At the ſad ſentence rigorouſly urg'd, 
All terror hide, Milton, 


| 


Judith. | 


FAI 


We are ready to faint with faſting. 1 Mac. 
Upon hearing the honour intended her, the 
fainted away, and fell down as dead. Guardian. 


3. To grow feeble; to decline in force or 
Courage. 
They will ſtand in their order, and never faint 
in their watches. Eccles. 
The imagination cannot be always alike, con- 
ſtant and ſtrong, and if the ſucceſs follow not 
ſpeedily it will faint and looſe ſtrength. Bacon, 
O pity and ſhame, that they who to live well, 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide to tread 
Paths indirect, or in the midway faint. Milton. 
How while the fainting Dutch remotely fire, 
And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire, 


To FAiNnT. v. a. To deject; to depreſs ; 
to enfeeble. A word little in uſe. 


It faints me 
To think what follows. 


Faint, adj. [ fane, French.] 
1, Languid; weak ; feeble. 


In intemperate climates, the ſpirits, exhaled by 
heat or compreſt by cold, are rendered faint and 
ſluggiſh. Temple. 

Words pronounced at length, ſounded faint 
and languid, Swift, 


2, Not bright; not vivid; not ſtriking. 
The blue compared with theſe is a faint and 
dark colour, and the indigo and violet are much 
darker and fainter, Newton, 


The length of the image I meaſured from the 
fainteſt and utmoſt red at one end, to the fainte/? 
and utmoſt blue at the other end, excepting only 
a little penumbra, Newton's Opticks, 


From her naked limbs of glowing white, 
In folds looſe floating fell the fainter lawn. 
Thomſon, 


S hakſpeare. 


3. Not loud; not piercing: 
The puinp after this being employed from 
time to time, the ſound grew fainter and fainter, 


Boyle. 
4. Feeble of body. 


Two neighbouring ſhepherds faint with thirſt, 

ſtood at the common boundary of their grounds, 

Rambler, 

5. Cowardly; timorous; not vigorous; 
not ardent, 

Faint heart never won fair lady. 


Our faint Egyptians pray for Antony ; 
But in their ſervile hearts they own Octavius. 


Dryden, 
6. Dejected; depreſſed. 

Conſider him that endureth ſuch contradiction 
againſt himſelf, leſt ye be wearied and faint in 
your minds, Heb. 

7. Not vigorous ; not active. 

The defects which hindered the conqueſt, were 
the faint proſecution of the war, and the looſeneſs 
of the civil government, Davies on Ircland. 


FalxTUEA RTE D. adj. | faint and Heart.] 


Cowardly; timorous; dejected; eaſily 
depreſſed. 


Fear not, neither be fainthcarted. Iſaiah, 
They ſhould reſolve the next day, as victorious 
conquerors, to take the city, or elſe there, as 
fainthearted cowards, to end their days. Anolles, 
Naw the late fainthearted rout 
O'erthrown and ſcatter'd round about, 
Chac'd by the horrour of their fear, 
From bloody fray of knight and bear, 
Took heart again and fac'd about, 
As if they meant to ſtand it out. Hudibras. 
Villain, ſtand off! baſe, groveling, worthleſs 
wretches, Mongrels in faction: poor fainthearted 
traitors. 


Camden. 


F A1 
FAIN THEA'aTEDLY. adv. [from faint- 


hearted.] Timorouſly ; in a cowardly 
manner, 


FAIXTHEA'RTEDNESS, n. /, [from faint- 
hearted. ] Cowardice; timorouſneſs ; 
want of courage. 


Fa'ixnTING. . /; [from faint.) Deli- 
quium ; temporary loſs of animal mo- 
tion, 


Theſe faintings her phy ſicians ſuſpeR to pro- 
ceed from contuſions. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


Fa'1NTISHNEss. n. /. [ from faint. ] Weak- 
neſs in a ſlight degree; incipient debi- 
lity. 

A certain degree of heat lengthens and relaxes 


the fibres; whence proceeds the ſenſation of 
faintiflineſs and debility in a hot day. QArbuth, 


FA'1NTLING. adj. [from faint.] Timo- 
rous; feebleminded. A burleſque or 
low word. 

There 's no having patience, thou art ſuch a 
faintling filly creature. Arbuthnot. 

Fa'ix TI v. adv. [from faint.] : 

1. Feebly ; languidly. 

Love 's like a torch, which, if ſecur'd from 
blaſts, 
Will faintly burn; but then it longer laſts: 
Expos'd to forms of jealouſy and doubt, 
The blaze grows greater, but *tis ſouner out. 
Walt. 

2. Not in bright colours. 

Nature affords at leaſt a glimm'ring light; 
The lines, tho' touch'd but faintly, are drawn 
right. Pope. 


3. Without force of repreſentation. 

1 have told you what I have ſeen and heard 
but faintly; nothing like the image and horrour 
of it. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 

An obſcure and confuſed idea repreſents the 
object ſo faintly, that it doth not appear plain to 
the mind. Watts, 

4. Without ſtrength of body. 
With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey, 
His warm breath blows her flix up as ſhe lies. 


| : Dryden, 
5. Not vigorouſly ; not actively. 
Though till the famiſh'd Englith, like pale 
ghoſts, 
Faintly beſiege us one hour in a month. SH. 
6. Timorouſly ; with dejection; without 
ſpirit. 
Loth was the ape, though praiſed, to adventure; 
Yet faintly 'gan into his work to enter. Hub, Ta, 
He faintly now declines the fatal firife; 
So much his love was dearer than his life. Denz. 


Fa'1NTNEsS. n. /. [from faint. ] 


1, Languor; feebleneſs ; want of ſtrength, 

If the prince of the lights of heaven, which now 

as a giant doth run his unwearied courſes, ſhuuld 
through a languiſhing faintneſs begin to ſtand. 


Hooker, 


This proceeded not from any violence of pain, 
but from a general languiſhir g and faintneſs of 
ſpirits, which made him think nothing worth the 
trouble of one careful thought. Temple. 


2, Inactivity ; want of vigour. 

This evil proceeds rather of the unſoundneſs of 
the counſels, or of faintneſs in following and ef- 
fecting the ſame, than of any ſuch fatal courſe 
appointed of god, Spenſer, 

3. Timorouſneſs ; dejection. 
The paleneſs of this fow'r 
Bewray' d the faintneſs of my maſter's heart. 
Shafſpeare's Henry yr. 


{un faint.] Weak; 
5 


Fa'IxTVY. adj. 
debilitated ; enfee- 


feeble ; langui 
bled, 


Addiſen's Cato. | 
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When winter froſts conſtrain the field with cold, 
The fainty root can take no ſteady hold. Dryd. 
The ladies graſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire ; 
Tie breath they — no longer air, but fire: 
The fainty knights were ſcorch'd, and knew not 
where 
To run for ſhelter; for no ſhade was near. Dryd. 
FAIR. adj. [pzxen, Sax. aur, Dan.] 
1. Beautiful; elegant of feature; hand- 
ſome. Fair ſeems in the common accep- 
tation to be reſtrained, when applied to 


women, to the beauty of the face. 
He only fair, and what he fair hath made, 
All other fair like flowers untimely fade. _ 
Thou art a fair woman to look upon. en. 


2. Not black; not brown; white in the 


complexion. 

I never yet ſaw man, 
But ſhe would ſpell him backward; if fair fac'd, 
She'd ſwear the gentleman ſhould be her ſiſter; 
If black, why, nature, drawing of an antick, 
Made a foul blot. Shakſpeare. 

Let us look upon men in ſeveral climates : the 
Ethiopians are black, flat-noſed, and criſp-haired : 
the Moors tawny; the Northern people large, and 
fair complexioned. Hale, 

3. Pleaſing to the eye ; excellent or beau- 
tiful in general to the'eye or mind. 

That which made her fairueſs much the fairer 
was that it was but an ambaſſador of a molt fair 
mind, Sidney. 

Carry him gently to my fair chamber, 

And hang it round with all my wanton pictures. 
Shakſpeare. 

Thus was he fair in his greatneſs, and in the 
Jength of his branches. Exel. 

For as by depredations waſps proclaim 
The faireſt fruit, ſo theſe the faire fame. Young. 

4. Clear ; pure. 

A ſtandard of a damaſk-roſc, with the root on, 
was ſet in a chamber where no fire was, upright 
in an earthen pan, full of fair water, half a foot 
under the water. Bacon. 

Even fair water, falling upon white paper or 

linen, will immediately alter the colour of them, 
and make it ſadder than that of the unwetted 
parts. Boyle on Colours, 


5. Not cloudy ; not foul; not tempeſtuous, 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. Shakſp. 
Fair weather cometh out of the earth, ob. 
About three of the clock in the afternoon, the 
weather was very fair and very warm. Clarendon, 


6. Favourable; proſperous: as, @ fair 
evind. 
In vain you tell your porting lover, 
You wiſh fair winds may weft him over, 


7. Likely to ſucceed. 

Your ſelf, renowned prince, ſtood as fair 
As any comer I have look'd on yer, 

For my affection. Shakſpeare's Merch. of Venice. 

The caliphs obtained a mighty empire, which 
was in a fair way to have enlarged, until they fell 
out. Raleigh's Eſſays. 

O pity and ſhame! that they who to live well, 
Enter d ſo fair, ſhould turn a ſide to tread 
Paths indireR, or in the midway faint, 

8, Equal; juſt. 

Tre king did ſo mueh defire a peace, that no 
man need adviſe him to it, or could divert him | 
from it, if fair and nonour able conditions of peace 
were offered to him. Clarendon. 


Not effected by any infidious or unlaw- 


ful methods; not foul. 

After all theſe conqueſts he paſſed the reſt of 
his age. in tis own native country, and died a fair 
and natural death. Iemple. 

10. Not practiſing any fraudulent or inſi. 
dious arts: as, 4 fair rival, a fair di/- 


tans. 
Virtuous and vicious ev'ry man muſt be, 


Prior. 


M. it on. 


"4 


Few in Us extreme, but all in the degree; | 


- — 
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The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wiſe, 
And ev'n the beſt, by fits, what they _—_— 
ope. 
11, Open; direct. 
For till, methought, ſhe ſung not far away; 
At laſt I found her on a laurel-ſpray : 
Cloſe by my fide ſhe ſat, and fair in fight, 
Full in a line, againſt her oppoſite. Dryden, 
12. Gentle; mild; not compulſory. 
All the lords came in, and, being by fair means 
wrought thereunto, acknowledged king Henry. 
Spenſer en Ircland. 
For to reduce her by main force, 
Is now in vain; by fair means, worſe. Hudibras, 
13. Mild; not ſevere, | 
Not only do'ſt degrade them, or remit 
To life obſcur'd, which were a fair diſmiſſion 
But throw'ſt them lower than thou did'ſt exalt 
them high. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
14. Pleaſing; civil. 
Good fir, why do you ſtart, and ſeem to fear 
Things that do ſound ſo fair? Shak ſpeare. 
When fair words and good counſel will not 
prevail upon us, we muſt he frighted into our 
duty. L' Eftrange. 
15. Equitable ; not injurious, 
His doom is fair, 
That duſt I am, and ſhall to duſt return. 
Ailton. 
16. Commodious; eaſy. 
Hereby, upon the edge of yonder coppice, 
A ſtand where you may make the faire/t ſhoot. 
Shakſpeare, 
I looked for the jugular veins, opened the 
faireſt, and took away a dozen ounces of blood. 
Wiſeman. 
17. Liberal; not narrow. 
He through his virtue was as free from greedi- 
neſs, as through his fai livelinood, far from needi- 
neſs. Carew, 


Fair, adv. from the adjective. ] 


1. Gently; decently ; without violence. 
He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward, 
In a courſe that points right, will ſooner be at his 
journey's end, than he that runs after every one, 
though he gallop. | Locke, 
2, Civilly ; complaiſantly. 
Well, you muſt now ſpeak fir John Falſtaff 
arr, Shatſpeare, 
One of the company ſpoke him fair, and would 
have ſtopt his mouth with a cruſt. £Z' Fftrange. 
In this plain fable you th” effect may ſce 
Of negligence, and fond credulity ; 
And learn beſides of flatt'rers to beware, 
Then moſt pernicious when they ſpeak too fair. 
Dryden. 
His promiſe Palamon accepts; but pray'd 
To keep it better than the firſt he made : 
Thus fair they parted, till the morrow's dawn; 
For each had laid his plighted faith to pawn. 


Kalib aſcend, my fair ſpoke ſervant riſe, 
And ſoothe my heart with pleaſing prophecies. 
: ' Dryden. 
This promiſed fair at firſt, Addiſon, 
3. Happily ; ſucceſsfully. | 
O, princely Buckingham, I'll kiſs thy hand, 
In ſign of league and amity with thee: 
Now fair befall thee and thy noble houſe! 
Thy garments are not ſpotted with our blood, 
Shakſpearts Richard 111 
4. On good terms. | 
There are other nice, though inferior caſes, in 
which > man muſt guard, if he intends to keep 
fair wich the world, and turn the penny, Collier. 


Fair. n. / 
I. A beauty; elliptically a fair woman, 
Of ſleep forſaken, to relieve his care, 
He ſought the converſation of the fair. Dryden. 
Gentlemen who do not deſign to marry, yet 
pay their devoirs to one particular fair, Spe&. 
2, Honeſty ; juſt dealing. 
I am not much for that preſent ;. we'll ſettle 
it between ourſelves; fair and ſquare, Nic, 


Dryden. | 


keeps friends together. Ai but inet, 


FAI 


Fair, . Hire, French; ferie, or fo. 
rum, Latin. ] An annual or ſtated 
meeting of buyers and ſellers; a time of 
traffick more frequented than a market. 
The privilege of holding fairs in Eng- 
land is granted by the king. 

With ſilver, iron, tin, and lead, they traded 
in thy fairs, Exekiel, 
His corn, his cattle, were his only care, 
And his ſupreme delight a country fair, 
: Dryden. 
The aneient Nundinz, or fairs of Rome, were 
kept every ninth day: afterwards the ſame pri- 
vileges were granted to the country markets, 
which were at firſt under the power of the con- 
ſuls. Arbuthnot on Coint. 


FA'1RING. n. /. [from fair.] A preſent 
given at a fair. 
Sweetheart, we ſhall be rich ere we depart, 
If fairings come thus plentifully in. Shatſprare, 
Like children that eſteem every trifle, and 
prefer a fairing before their fathers. Ben Jonſon. 
Now he goes on, and ſings of fairs and ihows; 
For ſti!l new fairs before his eyes aroſe : 
How pedlars ſtalls with glitt'ring toys are laid, 
The various fairings of the country maid, Gay, 


Fa'trLy. adv. | from fair.] 
1. Beautifully : as, a city fairly ſituate. 
2. Commodiouſly; conveniently ; ſuitably 
to any purpoſe or deſign. 
i willing winds their fails ſup» 
Within a trading town they long abide, 
Full fairly fituate on a haven's fide. Dryden, 


3. Honeſtly ; juſtly ; without ſhift ; with- 
out fraud; not foully. 

There is due from the judge to the advocate 
ſome commendation and gracing where cauſes 
are fairly pleaded. Bacin, 

To the firſt advantages we may fairly lay 
claim; I wiſh we had as good a title to the lat- 
ter. Altterbury, 

It is a church of England- man's opinion, that. 
the freedom of a nation conſiſts in an abſoJu's 
„limited legiſlative power, wnerein the whele 
body of the people are fairy repreſented in an 
executive duly limited. Sqvif?, 

4. Ingenionfly ; plainly ; openly. 

The ſtage how looſely does Aſtrea tread, 

Who fairly puts all characters to bed! Pepe, 


5. Candidly ; without ſiniſtrous interpre- 


ations. 
As I interpret fairly your deſign, 
So look not with ſcverer eyes on mine. Dryden, 
6. Without violence to right reaſon. 
Where I have enlarged them, I defire the 
falte criticks would not always think that thoſe 
thoughts are wholly mine; but that either they 
are ſecretly in the poct, or may be far de- 
duced from him. Dryden, 
This nutritious juice being a ſubtile liquor, 
ſcarce obtainable by a haman body, the ſcrum 
of the blood is fairly ſubſtituted in its place. 
Arbuthnot an Aliments, 
7. Without blots, 
Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſt- 
ings, 
Which — ſet hand fairly is engroſs'd, Sp. 
8. Completely; without any deficience. 
All this they fairly overcame, by reaſon of the 
continual preſence of their King. Spenſer, 
Let them ſay, *tis groſly done; ſo it be fair/y 
done, no matter. Shakſpeare. 
Our love is not ſo great, Hortenſio, but we 
may blow our nails together, and faſt it fair /y 
out, Shakſpeare's Taming of the Shrexw, 


Fa IxN ESS. nf. ¶ from fair. ] 
1. Beauty; elegance of form. 

That which made her fairneſs much the fairer, 
was, that it was but a fair embaſſador of a molt 
fair mind, full of wit, and a wit which delighted 
more to judge itſelf than to ſhow itſelf, Sidney, 


FAI 


2, Honeſty ; candour z ingenuity. 
There may be ſomewhat of wiſdom, but lit- 
tle of goodneſs or fairneſs in this conduct. 
Atterbury's Sermons, Preface, 


Fa'tR8POKEN. adj. [from fair and /peak. ] 
Bland and civil in language and ad- 
dreſs. | i 

Arius, a prieſt in the church of Alexandria, 
a ſubtlewitted and a marvellous ＋ our] man, 
but diſcontented that we would be placed before 
him in honour, whoſe ſuperior he thought him- 
ſelf in deſert, becauſe through envy and ſtomach 
prone unto contradiction. Hooker. 


FAIRY. n. / erh, Saxon; fee, Fr. 
Ab ba, 1 & Peg Macedonum 
dialecto; unde „eee, „Freu, & Roma - 
nis inferi, qui Scoto-Saxonibus dicuntur 
feries, noſtratiq; vulgo corruptius Fairies, 
KaTay Yeu Jeg ſive dii manes. Bax- 
ters Gloſſary. ] 

1. A kind of fabled being ſuppoſed to ap- 
pear in a diminutive human form, and 
to dance in the meadows, and reward 
cleanlineſs in houſes ; an elf; a fay. 


Nan Page, my daughter, and my little ſon, 
And three or four more of their growth, we'll 


dreſs 
Like urchins, ouphies, and fairies, green and 
white. Shakſpeare, 


Then let them all encircle him about, 
And fairy like too pinch the unclean knight; 
And aſk him, why, that hour, of fairy revel, 
In their ſo ſacred paths he dares to tread 
In ſhape prophane.. Shakſpeare. 

By the idea any one has of fairies, or centaurs, 
he cannot know that things, anſwering thoſe 
ideas, exiſt, Locke. 

Fays, fairies, genii, elves, and demons hear. 

Pope. 
2. Enchantreſs. Warburton. 
To this great fairy Il commend thy acts, 
Make her thanks bleſs thee, Shakſpeare. 


Fa'in v. adj. 
1. Given by fairies. 8 
Be ſecret and diſcrete; theſe fairy favours 
Are loſt when not conceal'd. Dryden. 
Such borrowed wealth, like fairy money, 
though it were gold in the hand from which he 
received it, will be but leaves and duſt when it 
comes to uſe. 3 Locke. 
2. Belonging to fairies, 
This is the fairy land: oh, ſpight of ſpights, 
We talk with gobblings, owls, and elviſh 
ſprights. Shakſpeare. 


FA'IRYSTONE, n. /. [ fairy and ſone.] A 
P 


ſtone found in gravel-pits. 


FAITH. n. /. [ foi, French; fede, Ita- 
lian; fides, Latin. ] 
1. Belief of the revealed truths of religion. 
The name of faith being properly and ſtrictly 
taken, it muſt needs have reference unto ſome 
uttered word, as the object of belief. Hocker. 
Faith, if it have nut works, is dead. James. 
Viſion in the next life is the perfecting of 
that fai/h in this life, or that faith here is turned 
into viſion there, as hope into enjoying. 
Hammond's Pra&#. Catech, 
Then faith ſhall fail, and holy hope ſhall die; 
One loſt in certainty, and one in joy. Prior. 


2, The ſyſtem of revealed truths held by 


the chriſtian church ; the credenda. 
Felix heard Paul concerning the faith, 
This is the catholick faith, 
3. Truſt in God. 

Faith is an entire dependence upon the truth, 
the power, the juſtice, and the mercy of God; 
which dependence will certainly incline us to 
obey kim in all things. Swift, 


4. Tenet held. 


Act,. 


Common Prayer. 


— — 


* 
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| Which to believe of her, 
Muſt be a faith, that reaſon, without miracle, 
Should never plant in me, Shakſpeare, 
5. Truſt in the honeſty or veracity of an- 
other, 


6. Fidelity; unſhaken adherence. _ 
Her failing, while her faith to me remains, 
I ſhould conceal. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
7. Honour; ſocial confidence. 
For you alone 
I broke my faith with injur'd Palamon. 
; Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
8. Sincerity ; honeſty ; veracity. 
Sir, in good faith, in meer verity. Shakſpeare. 
They are a very froward generation, children 
in whom is no faith. Deuteronomy, 
9. Promiſe given. 
I have heen forſworn, 
In breaking faitk with Julia whom I lov'd. 
Shakſpeare. 


FA'tTHBREACH, . ſ. [ faith and breach.] 
Breach of fidelity; diſloyalty; perfidy. 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faitabreach ; 
Thoſe he commands, move only in command, 
Nothing in love. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
Fa'"tTHED. adj. [from faith.] Honeſt ; 
ſincere. A word not in uſe. 
Thou baſtard! would the repoſal 
Of any truſt, virtue, or wo: th in thee, 
Make thy words fait'd ? Shak ſpeare. 


Fa'tTHFUL. adj. [ faith and full.] 
1. Firm in adherence to the truth of reli- 
gion. 
To the ſaints which are at Epheſus, and the 
faithful in Chriſt Jeſus, Epheſus. 
Be thou faithful! unto death, and 1 will give 
thee a crown of life. Rev. 
2. Of true fidelity ; loyal; true to the al- 
legiance or duty profeſſed. 
[ have this day receiv'd a traitor's judgment, 
And by that name mutt die; yet, heav'n bear 
witneſs, 
And, if I nave a conſcience, let it fink me, 
Ev'n as the axe falls, if I be not faithful, 
Shakſpeares Henry virt, 
So ſpake the ſeraph Abdiel, faithful found; 
Among the taithleſs, faithful only he. Milton, 
3. Honeſt ; upright ; without fraud. 
My ſervant Moſes is faithful in all mine 
houſe. Numbers, 
4. Obſervant of compact or promiſe ; 
true to his contract; fincere ; veracious. 
Well I know him ; 
Of caſy temper, naturally good, 
And faithful to his word. Dryden, 


FA'THFULLY. adv. [from failhful.] 

1. With firm belief in religion. 

2. With full confidence in God, 

3. With ſtrict adherence to duty and al- 


legiance. 

His noble grace would have ſome pity 
Upon my wretched women, that ſo long 
Have fullow'd both my fortunes fait/fz/ly, 

Shakjpeare's Henry vil, 
4. Without failure of performance; ho- 
neſtly ; exactly. 

If on my wounded breaſt thou drop a tear, 
Think for whoſe ſake my breaſt that wound did 

bear; 
And faithfully my laſt de ſires fulfil, 
As I perform my cruel father's will. Diydex. 
5. Sincerely ; with ſtrong promiſes, 

For his own part he did faithfully promiſe to 

be ſtill in the King's power. Bacon's Henry vir. 
6. Honeſtly; without fraud, trick, or 
ambiguity. 

They ſuppoſe the nature of things to be truly 
and faithfully fignitied by their names, and 
thereupon, believe as they hear, and practiſe as 
they believe, South's Sermons, 
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7. In Shalſpeare, according to Warbur- 


ton, fervently ; 
dently ; ſteadily. 

Tf his occaſions were not virtuous, 

I ſhould not ge it half ſo faithfully, Timon, 
Fa'tTHFULNESS. n. /. [from failhful.] 
1. Honeſty ; veracity. 

For there is no faithfulneſs in your mouth; 
your inward part is very wickedneſs, Pſalms, 

The band that knits together and ſupports all 
compacts, is truth and faithfulneſs, South, 

2. Adherence to duty ; loyalty. 

The ſame zeal and faithfulneſs continues in 
your blood, which animated one of your noble 
anceſtors to ſacrifice his life in the quarrel of his 
ſovereign. Dryaen, 

FA'ITHLESNESS. n. . [from faithleſs.] 

1. Treachery ; perfidy. 

2. Unbelief as to revealed religion. 

Fa"tTHLESS. adj. [from faith.) 

1. Without belief in the revealed truths 
of religion; unconverted. 

Whatſoever our hearts be to God and to his 
truth, believe we, or be we as yet faithle/ſs, for 
our converſion or confumation, the force of 
natural reaſon is great. Hooker. 

Never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 

Unleſs the doth it under this excuſe, 
That ſhe is iſſue to a faith, Jew, Shalſpeare, 
2. Perfidious; — an not true to duty, 
profeſſion, promiſe, or allegiance. 
Both 
Fell by our ſervants, by thoſe men we lov's 


mot ; 
A moſt unnatural and faith ſervice. Shakſp, 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Abdiel, faithful found; 
Among the faithlefs. 

Fa'ttovs. . /. [ faitard, French.]J A 
ſcoundrel; a raical; a mean fellow; a 
poltroon. An old word now obſolete. 

To Philemon, falſe faitour, Philemon, 
I caſt to pay, that I ſo dearly bought. F. Queer, 


Into new woes unweeting I was caſt, 
By this falſe faitour. Fairy Queen, 


Fa RK E. n. J. [Among ſeamen.) A coil 
of rope. Harris. 


Farca'pe. n. ſ. [from falx, falcis, Lat.] 
A horſe is ſaid to make falcades when he 
throws himſelf upon his haunches two or three 
times, as in very quick curvets; therefore a fal- 
eade is that action of the haunches and of the 
legs, which bend very low, when vou make a 
ſtop and halt a ſtop. | Farrier's Diet. 
FA'LCATED. adj. [ falcatus, Lat.] Hooks 
ed; bent like a reaping hook or lite. 
The enlightened pait of the moon appears in 
the form of a fickle, or reaping hook, which is 
while the is moving from the conjunction to the 
oppoſition, or from the new moon to the full; 
but from full to a new again, the enlightened part 
appears gibbous, and the dark falcated. Harris, 


FaLCca'Ttion. . /. [ falcis, Lat.] Crook- 
edneſs; form like that of a reaper's 
hook, 

The locutfs have antennx, or long horns be- 
fore, with a long falcatizn or forcipated tail be- 
hind, Brown, 


Fa"r.cuION. n. f. [enfis falcatus; in 
French, ſauchon.] A ſhort crooked 
ſword ; a cimeter, 

I've ſcen the day, with my good biting - 
ckion, 
I would have made them ſkip: I am old now. 
S rarkſpeares 
Old fa/chions are new temper'd in the fiies ; 
The ſounding trumpet every foul inſpires. 
Dryden's Ancid, 
What ſighs and tears 
Hath Eugene cauſed | how many widows curſe 
His ckaying f«4/hion / Philips, 


perhaps rather conſi- 
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FALCON. . f. [ faulcon, French; fal- 
conne, Italian; falco, Latin. Credo, 
a raſtro falcato five adunco, from the fal- 

. cated or crooked bill. ] 
1. A hawk trained for ſport. 
As Venus” bird, the white, ſwift, lovely dove, 
O! happy dove that art compar'd to her, 
Doth on her wings her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of falcon fierce not far. Sidney. 
Air tops not the high ſoaring of my noble 
falcon, | Walton, 
Apulian farms, for the rich ſoil admir'd, 
And thy large fields where falcons may be tir'd. 
Dryden's Fuv. 
Say, will the falcen, ſtooping from above, 
Smit with her varying plumage, ſpare the dove? 
Pope, 

2. A ſort of cannon, whoſe diameter at 
the bore is five inches and a quarter, 
weight ſeven hundred and fifty pounds, 
length ſeven foot, load two pounds and 
a quarter, ſhot two inches and a half 
diameter, and two pounds and a half 
weight. Harris. 


Fa'LcONER. n. . [ faulconnier, French. ] 
One who breeds and trains hawks ; one 
who follows the ſport of fowling with 
hawks. | 

Hiſt! Romeo, hiſt! O for a fa/c'ner's voice, 
To lure this tarſcl gentle back again. Shatſp. 
The univerſal remedy was ſwallowing of peb- 
ble-ſtones, in imitation of falconers curing hawks. 
Temple, 

T have learned of a fa/coner never to feed up a 
hawk when I would have bim fly. Dryden, 


A falc'oner Henry is, when Emma hawks ; 
With her of tarſels, and of lures he talks. Prior. 
FAa'LCONET. n. ſ. [ falconette, French.] A 
ſort of ordnance, whoſe diameter at the 
bore is four inches and a quarter, 
weight four hundred pounds, length fix 
foot, load one pound and a quarter, 
ſhot ſomething more than two inches 
diameter, and one pound and a quarter 


weight. Harris. 
Mahomet ſent janizaries and nimble footmen, 


with certain fa/coxets and other ſmall pieces, to 
take the ſtreights. Knolles. 


Fa'LDAGE. n. / [ faldaginm, barbarous 
Latin.) A privilege which anciently 
ſeveral lords reſerved to themſelves of 
ſetting up folds for ſheep, in any fields 
within their manors, the better to ma- 
nure them ; and this not only with their 
own, but their tenants ſheep, This fal- 
dage in ſome places they call a foldcourſe 
or freehold. Harris. 


Fa'LDFEE. n. / [ fald and fee.} A com- 
poſition paid anciently by tenants for 


the privilege of faldage. Did. 
Fa'LDING. n. . A kind of coarſe cloth. 
Dia. 


Fa'LpsTOOL. n. /. | fald or fold and 
flool.] A kind of ftool placed at the 
ſouth ſide of the altar, at which the 
kings of England kneel at their coro- 
nation. 


To FALL. v. n. pret. / fell; compound 
pret. I have fallen or faln, ¶ peollan, 
Saxon; fallen, German. ] 


1. To drop from a higher place. 

Thou ſhalt make a battlement for thy roof, 
that thou bring not blood upon thine houſe, if any 
man fall from thence, Deut. 
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I hall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 
And no man ſee me more. | Shakſpeare. 
2. To drop from an erect to a prone poſ- 
ture, 
Saul fel! all along on the earth. 
That is a Rep, 


On which I muſt fal down, or elſe o'erleap ; | 
For in my way it lics. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 


3. To drop; to be held or adhere no 
longer. 

His chains fel! off from his hands. Ack, 

To move down any deſcent. 

All liquid bodies are diffuſive; for their parts 
being in motion, have no connexion one with 
another, but glide and u off any way, as gra- 
vity and the air preſſetn them. Burnet, 

5. To drop ripe from the tree. 

As the leaf falletk from the vine, and as a 

falling fig from the fig-tree, Iſaiah. 
6. To paſs at the outlet : as a river, 

Czſar therefore gave orders to build his gallies 

on the Loir, and the rivers that fall into it. 
Arbuthnot en Coins, 


7. To be determined to ſome particular 
direction. | | 
Birds and fowls that reſt one foot to eaſe the 
other, naturally lay their heads under their 
wings, that the centre of gravity may fall upon 


1 Sam, 


the foot they ſtand on, Cheyne. 
8. To apoſtatize ; to depart from faith or 
goodnels, 


Labour to enter into that reſt, leſt any man 
fall after the ſame example of unbelief. Hebr. 
They brought ſcandal 
To Iſrael, difidence of God, and doubt 
In feeble hearts, paged enough before 
To waver or fall off, and join with idols. 
N Milton. 
Whether ſome ſpirit on holy purpoſe bent, 
Or ſome falP angel from below broke looſe, 
Who comes with envious eyes, and curſt intent, 
To view this world and its created Lord. 
| a : Dryden. 
9. To die by violence. | 
God and good angels fight on Richmond's fide, 
And Richard fall in height of all his pride. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111, 
If one ſhould be a prey, how much the better 
To fall before the lion than the wolf! Shakſp. 
What other oath, 
Than honeſty to honeſty engag'd ? 
That this ſhall be, or we will fall for it. 
Shakſpeare F. Ceſar, 
A thouſand ſhall fal! at thy fide, and ten 
thouſand at thy right hand; but it ſhall not come 
nigh thee. Pſalms. 
Ye ſhall chaſe your enemies, and they ſhall 
fall before you by the ſword. Leviticus, 
They not obeying, 
Incyrr*d, what could they leſs? the penalty; 
And manifold in fin, deſerv'd to fall. Milton. 
Almon fa!ls, old Tyrrheus' eldeſt care, 
Pierc'd with an arrow from the diftant war. 
Dryden's Aneid. 


10. To come to a ſudden end. 

The greatneſs of theſe Iriſh lords ſuddenly fe. 
and vaniſhed, when their oppreſſions and extor- 
tions were taken away. Davies. 

He firſt the fate of Cæſar did foretell, 

And pity'd Rome when Rome in Cæſar fel! ; 
In iron clouds conceal'd the publick light, 
And impious mortals fear'd eternal night. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
11. To be degraded from a high ftation ; 


to ſink into meanneſs or diſgrace ; to be 


plunged into ſudden miſery, 
What can be their buſineſs 
With a poor weak woman fall”: from favour ! 
a Shakſpeare, 
12. To decline from power or empire; to 
be overthrown, 
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What men could do, ; 
Is done already: heaven and earth will witneſs, 
If Rome muſt fall, that we are innocent, Addi/, 


13. Toenter into any ſtate worſe than the 
| former, 
He fell at difference with Ludovico Sfortia, who 
carried the keys which brought him in, and ſhur 
him out, Bacon's Henry vit. 
Some painters taking precepts in to6 literal a 
ſenſe, have fallen thereby into great inconve- 
niences. Dryden. 


14. To come into any ſtate of weakneſs, 
terrour, or miſery. ; 

Theſe,. by obtruding the beginning of a change 
for the entire work of new life, will fall under the 
former guilt. Hammond, 

One would wonder how ſo many learned men 
could fall into ſo great an abſurdity, as to believe 
this tiver could preſerve itſclf unmixed with the 
lake. Addiſon on Italy. 

The beſt men fa/l under the ſevereſt preſſures, 

| Wake. 
15. To decreaſe to be diminiſhed, as in 
weight. 

From the pound weight, as Pliny tells us, the 
as fell to two ounces in the firft Punick war; 
when Hannibal invaded Italy, to one ounce; then, 
by the Papirian law, to half an ounce. 4rbuthnot, 

16. To ebb ; to grow ſhallow : as, the river 
falls. 
17. To decreaſe in value; to bear leſs 

When the price of corn falleth, men generally 
break no more ground than will ſupply their own 
turn. Carew, 

But now her price is fall'u. Shakſpeare, 

Rents will all, and incomes every day lefſen, 
till induſtry and frugality, joined to a well or- 
dered trade, ſhall reſtore to the kingdom the riches 
it had formerly. Locke, 

18. To fink ; not to amount to the full, 

The greatneſs of an eſtate in bulk and territo- 
ry, doth fall under meaſure; and the greatneſs of 
finances and revenue doth fall under computation, 

Bacon 


19. To be rejected; to become null. 
This book muſt ſtand or fall with thee; not 
by any opinion I have of it, but thy own. Locke. 


20. To decline from violence to calmneſs ; 


from intenſeneſs to remiſſion. 
He was ſtirr'd, 
And ſomething ſpoke in choler, ill and haſty; 
But he fell to himſelf again, and ſweetly 
In all the reſt ſhew'da moſt noble patience. Shak, 
At length her fury fell, her foaming ceas'd; 
And ebbing in her ſoul, the god decreas'd. Dryd, 


21. To enter into any new ſtate of the 
body or mind. 


In ſweet muſick is ſuch art, 
Killing care and grief of heart, 
Fall aſleep, or hearing die. Shakſpeare. 
Soly man, chafed with the loſs of his gallies and 
beſt ſoldiers, and with the double injury done 
unto him by the Venetians, ſell into ſuch a rage 
that he curſed Barbaroſſa. Anolles. 
When about twenty, upon the falſeneſs of a 
lover, the fe// diſtracted. Temple. 
A ſpark like thee of the man-killing trade, 
Fell fick, and thus to his phy fician ſaid; 
Methinks I am not right in ev'ry part, 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart; 
My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ſtrong ; 
Beſides a filthy furr upon my tongue. Dryden. 


And you have known none in health who have 
pitied you? and behold, they are gone before you, 
even fince you e into this diſtemper. Mate. 

He died calmly, and with all the eaſineis of a 
man falling aſleep. Atterbury, 

Portius himſelf oft fa//s in tears before me, 

As if he mourn'd his rival's ill ſucceſs. Addiſon, 


For as his own bright image he ſurvey'd, 


He fell in love with the fantaſtick ſhade, Aaddif. 
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I fell in love with the character of Pomponius 
Atticus; I longed to imitate him, Blount to Pope. 
22. To fink into an air of diſcontent or 
dejection of the look. 3 
i thou perſuade thyſelf that they ſhall not be 
taken, let not thy countenance al. Judith. 
If you have any other requeſt to make, hide it 
not; for ye ſhall find we will 8 — 
(wer ye ſhall receive. 
countenance to fall by the a—_ proof 
J have obſcry'd of late thy _ _ "gh 
, ontent. 
O'ercaſt with gloomy cares an Aer, 3 
23. To ſink below ſomething in compa- 


riſon. 
Fame of thy beauty and thy youth, 
Among the reſt me hither brought, 
Finding this fame a/ ſhort of truth, 
Made me ftay longer than I thought. 


„ Tohappen; to befal. : 

" — * 41 as do —＋ ſcarce once in many 
ages, it did ſuffice to take ſuch order as was re- 
quiſite when they fell. ; 7 — 

Oft it fallt out, that while one thinks too muc 
of his doing, he leaves to do the effect of this 


thinking. Sidney, 


Waller. 


A long advertent and deliberate connexing of 


conſequents, which falls not in the common road 


of ordinary men. Hale. 
Since this fortune falls to you, 
Be content and ſeek no new. Shakſpeare. 


If the worſt fall that ever ſell, I hope, I ſhall 


make ſhift to go without him. Shakſpeare, 
O, how feeble is man's power, 

That if good fortune fa/!, 

Cannot add another hour, 

Nor a loſt hour recall! Donne. 


Since both cannot poſſeſs what both purſue, 
I'm griev'd my friend, the chance ſhould fall on 
you. ryden, 
I had more leiſure, and diſpaſition, than have 
fince fallen to my ſhare. 


25. To come by chance; to light on. 
I have two boys 
Seek Percy and thyſelf about the field; 
Bat ſecing thou fall on me ſo luckily, 
I will aſſay thee. Shakſpeare's Henry 1v. 
The Romans fell upon this model by chance, 
but the Spartans by thought and deſign. Suit. 


26, To come to a ſtated method. 

The odd hours at the end of the ſolar year, are 
not indeed fully fix, but are deficient 10' 44”; 
which deficiency, in 1 34 years, collected, amounts 
to a whole day: and hence may be ſcen the rea- 
fon why the vernal equinox, which at the time 
of the Nicene council ſell upon the 2 1ſt of March, 
falls now about ten days ſooner. Helder on Time. 

It does not fall within my ſubject to lay down 
the rules of odes. Felten on the Claſſicks, 


27. To come unexpectedly. 
I am fallen upon the mention of mercuries. 
Boyle. 

It happened this evening that we fe// into a 

very pleaſing walk, at a diſtance from his houſe, 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

28. To begin any thing with ardour and 
vehemence. 

The king underftanding of their adventure, 
ſuddenly falls to take pride in making much of 
them. Sidney, 

Each of us fell in praiſe of out country miſtreſſes. 

Shakſpeare. 

And the next multitude fell a luſting. Numbers. 

It is better to ſound a perſon afar off, than to 
Fall upon the point at firſt; except you mean to 
ſurprize him by ſome ſhort queſtion. Bacon. 

When a horſe is hungry, and comes to a good 
paſture, he falls to his food immediately, Hale. 

They fct! to blows, inſomuch that the Argo- 
nauts flew the moſt part of the Deliones. 

8 L' Eftrange. 
29. To handle or treat directly. 

We muſt immediately fall into our ſubject, and 

treat every part of it in a lively manner, Adaiſ. 


Swift, 


1 
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30. To come vindictively: as a puniſh- 
ment, 
There fell wrath for it againſt Iſrael, Chron. 
31. To come by any miſchance to any new 
poſſeſſor. 
The ſtout biſhop could not well brook that his 
province ſhould all into their hands. Nollen. 
32. To drop or paſs by careleſneſs or im- 
prudence. 
Ulyſſes let no partial favours fall, - 
The people's parent, he protected all. Pope. 
Some expreſſions fcl/ from him, not very fa- 
vourable to the people of Ireland. Swift. 
33. To come forcibly and irriſiſtibly. 
Fear fell on them all. Acts. 
A kind refreſhing ſleep is =. upon him : 
I ſaw him ftretcht at eaſe, his fancy loſt 
In pleafing dreams. Addi ſon. 


34. Lo become the property of any one 
by lot, chance, inheritance, or otherwiſe. 
All the lands, which will fall to her majeſty 
thereabouts, are large enough to contain them. 
Spenſer, 
If you do chance to hear of that blind traitor, 
Preferment fal/s on him that cuts him off, Shatſp, 
Thea *tis moſt like 
The ſovereignty will fall upon Macbeth, Shak/. 
After the flood, arts to Chaldea fel! ; 

The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and inſtructor was. Den. 
You ſhall ſee a great eſtate fall tu you, which 
you would have laſt the reliſh of, had you known 
yourſelf born to it, Addiſon, 
| If to her ſhare ſome female errours fall, 
Look on her face, and you'll forget them all. 
Pope, 
In their ſpiritual and temporal courts — 
labour falls to their vicars- general, proctors, ap- 
paritors, and ſeneſchals. Swift. 
35. To languiſh ; to grow faint. 
Their hopes vr fears for the common cauſe roſe 
or fel/ with your lordſhip's interefl, Addiſon. 
36. To be born; to be yeaned. 


Lambs muſt have care taken of them at thcir 


and magpies will be apt to pick out their eyes. 
= | 5 "ve Huſbanitry 

37. To FaiL away. To grow lean. 
Watery vegetables are proper, and fiſh rather 
than fleſh: in a Lent diet people commonly fall 
away. Arbuthnot en Diet. 
38. 25 FALL away. To revolt; to change 

allegiance. 


The fugitives fel! away to the king of Babylon. 
2 Kings, 
39. To FALL away. To apoſtatize ; to 
fink into wickedneſs, i 
Theſe for a while believe, and in time of temp- 
tation fall away, Luke. 
Say not thou, it is through the Lord that I fe!! 
awgy; for thou oughteſt not to do the things 
that he hateth. | Eccles. 
40. To FALL away. To periſh; to be loſt. 
Still propagate; for ſtill they fall away z 
"Tis prudence to prevent entire decay. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, 
that the ſoul, which is capable of ſuch immenſe 
perfections, and of receiving new improvement 
to all eternity, ſhall fall away into nothing, almoſt 
as ſoon as it is created ? Addiſon, 
41. To FALL away. Todecline gradually; 
to fade ; to languiſh, 
In a curious brede of needlework one colour 
falls away by ſuch juſt degrees, and another riſes 
ſo inſenfibly, that we fee the variety, without be- 


| ing able to diſtinguiſh the total vaniſhing of the 


one from the firſt appearance of the other. Addi/. 

42. To FALL back, To fail of a 2 
or purpofe. 

We have often fallen back from our reſolu- 

tions. N Taylor, 

43- 25 FALL back, To recede; to give 
Way. 


firſt falling, elſe, while they are weak, the crows | 


Dryden. | 
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44. To FALL down, [down is ſometimes 


added to fall, though it adds little to 


the ſignification.] To proſtrate himſelf 

in adoration. 

All kings ſhall fall dotun before him; all nations 

ſhall ſerve him. Pſalms. 

Shall I fa/! d>wn to the ſtock of a tree? [ſaiah, 

45- To Fair down, To ſink; not to 
ſtand, ' 


As ſhe was ſpeaking, ſhe fell doxwn for Faintneſs, 
Efther, 
De on fell the beauteous youth; the yawning 
wound 
Guſh'd out a purple ſtream, and ftain'd the 
ground, | Dryden, 
46. 25 FaLL down. To bend as a ſup- 
pliant. 
They ſhall fa// down unto thee; they ſhall make 
ſupplication unto thee. Tſaiak, 
47. To FALL from. To revolt; to de- 
part from adherence, 
Clarence 
Is very likely to fall from him. Shakſpeare. 
The emperor being much ſolicited by the Scots 
not to be a help to ruin their Kingdom, fe/! by 
degrees * the king of England. Hayward, 
48. 25 FALL in. To concur ; to coincide, 
Objections fall in here, and are the cleareſt and 
moſt convincing arguments of the truth. Wood, 
His reaſonings in this chapter ſeem to. fall in 
with each other; yet, upon a cloſer inveſtigation, 
we ſhall find them propoſed with great variety 
and diſtinction. Atterbury, 
Any ſingle paper that falls in with the popular 
taſte, and pleaſes more than ordinary, brings one 
in a great return of letters, Addiſon. 
Wen the war was begun, there ſoon fell in 
other incidents at home, which made the con- 
tinuance of it neceſſary. _ Swift, 
49. 7b FALL in. To comply; to yield to. 
Our fine young ladies readily fall in with the 
direction of the graver ſort. Spectator. 
It is a double misfortune to a nation, which is 
thus given to change, when they have a ſovereign 
that is prone to fall in with all the turns and 
veerings of the people. Addiſon, 
You will find it difficult to perſuade learned 
men to fall in with your projects. Addiſon, 
That prince applied himſelf firfi to the church 


— 


with his meaſures, made the like advances to tlie 
diſſenters. Sꝛoyt. 


50. To FalL J. To ſeparate; to be 
broken. 


Love cools, friendſhip falls , brothers divide 
in cities, mutinies; in countries, diſcord, Skakf, 
51. Io FALL V. Toperiſh; to die away. 
Languages need recruits to ſupply the place of 
thoſe words that are continually falling off through 
diſuſe. Felton, 
52. To FALL of To apoſtatize; to re- 
volt; to forſake. 
Oh, Hamlet, what a falling off was there! 


Shakſpeare. 
Revolted Mortimer? 
— He never did fa! off, my ſovereign liege, 
But by the chance of war. Shakſpeare, 
They, accuſtomed to afford at other times 
either filence or ſhort aſſent to what he did pur» 
poſe, did then fa off and forſake him. Hay, 
What cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents, in that happy ſtate, 
Favour'd of Heav'n ſo highly, to full cf 
From their Creator, and tranſgreis his will? 
Milton, 
Thoſe captive tribes fell of 
From God to worſhip calves. Alten. 
Were I always grave, one half of my readers 
would fall off from me. ; Addiſon, 
53. 75 FALL on. To begin eagerly to do 
any thing. 
| Some coarſe cold ſallad is before thee ſet; 
Bread with the bran, perhaps, and broken meat; 
Fall on, and try thy appetite to cat, Dryden. 
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54. To Fart on. To make an aſſault; to 
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57. To FALL out, To happen; to befal. 


FAL 


begin the attack. . 

They fell on, I made good my place : at length 
they came to the broomſtaff with me; I defied 
dem till. | Shakſpeare's Henry vin. 

Fall on, fall on, and hear him not; 

But ſpare his perſon for his father's ſake. Dryden. 

Draw alt; and whea I give the word, fall on. 

Oedi pus. 

He pretends, among the reſt, to quarrel with 
me, to have fallen foul on prieſtnood. Dryden. 
85. To FALL over. To revolt; to deſert 


from one ſide to the other. 
And do'ſt thou now fall over to my foes? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it, for ſhame, 
And haug a calve's ſkin on thoſe recreant limbs. 
. Shakſpeare's King John. 
56. To FALL out, To quarrel; to jar; 
to grow contentious. 

Little needed thoſe proofs to one who would 
have fallen out with herſelf, rather than make any 


— — — 


conjectures to Zelmane's ſpeeches. Sidney. 
How fell you out, ſay that? 

— No contraries hold more antipathy 

Than I and ſuch a knave. Shakſpeare. 


Meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet favours for this hateful fool, 
I did upbraid her, and fall out with her. Shatſp. 
The cedar, by the inſtigation of the loyaliſts, 
fell out with the homebians, who had elected him 
to be their king. Horwel. 
A ſoul exaſperated in ills, falls out 
With every thing, its friend, itſelf. Addiſon, 
It has been my misfortune to live among quar- 


relſome neighbours: there is but one thing can | 


make us fall out, and that is the inheritance of 
lord Strut's eſtate. Arbuthnot's Fokn Bull, 


Who think you is my Dorus fallen out to be? 
; Sidney. 
Now, for the moſt part, it ſo falleth out, 
vouching things which generally are received, 
that although in themſelves they be moſt certain, 
yet, becauſe men preſume them granted of all, 
we are hardlieſt able to bring proof of their 
certainty. Heoker, | 
It ſo fel! out, that certain players 

We o'er-rode on the way; of thofe we told him. 
| Shakſpeare, 

Yet ſo it may fall out, becauſe their end 

Is hate, not help to me. Milton. 
There fell out a bloody quarrel betwixt the frogs 
and the mice. CU Eftrange. 
If it fo fall aut that you are miſerable for ever, 
thou haſt no reaſon to be ſurpriſed, as if ſome 
unexpected thing had happened. Tilletfon, 


58. To FaLL fo. To begin eagerly to 


cat. 

The men were faſhion'd in a larger mould, 
The women fit for labour, big and bold; 
Gigantick hinds, as ſoon as work was done, 

To their huge pots of boiling pulſe would run; 
Fall to, with eager joy, on homely food. Dryd. 
59. To FALL to. To apply himſelf to. 

They would needs fall to the practice of thoſe 
virtues which they before learned. Sidney. 

I kno'y thee not, old man; fall to thy prayers: 
How il} white hairs become a fool and jeſter! 

Shatſpeare's Henry rv. 

Having been brought up an idle horſeboy, he 
will never after fall 4% labour; but is only made 
fit for the halter. Spenſer. 

They fell to raiſing money under pretence of 
the relief of Ireland. Clarendon. 

My lady fa/ls to play: ſo bad her chance, 

He muſt repair it. Pope. 


60. To FALL under. To be ſubject to; to 


become the ſubje& of. 

We know the effects of heat will be ſuch as 
will ſcarce fall ander the conceit of man, if the 
force of it be altogether kept in. Bacon. 

Thoſe things which are wholly in the choice of 
another, fall under our deliberation. Taylor. 

The idea of the painter and the ſculptor is un- 
goubtedly that perfect and excellent example of 


F AL 


the mind, by imitation of which imagined form, 
all things are repreſented which fall under human 
fight. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
61. To FALL under. To be ranged with; 
to be reckoned with. | 
No rules that relate to paſtoral can affect the 
georgicks, which fall under that claſs of poetry 
which conſiſts in giving plain inſtructions to the 
reader, Addiſon on the Georgicks, 
62. To FALL upon. To attack; to invade; 
to aſſault. 
Auria falling upon theſe gallies, had with them 
a cruel and deadly fight. Knolles, 
An infection in a town firſt fa/ls upon children, 
weak conſtitutions, or thoſe that are ſubject to 
other diſeaſes ; but, ſpreading further, ſeizes upon 
the moſt healthy. Temple. 
Man falls upon every thing that comes in his 
way; not a berry or muſhroom can eſcape him. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
To get rid of fools and ſcoundrels was one part 
of my defign in falling upon theſe authors, Pope, 


63. To FALL upon. To attempt. 
I do not intend to fall upon nice philoſophical 
diſquiſitions about the nature of time. Holder. 
64. To FALL upon. To ruſh againſt. 
At the ſame time that the ſtorm bears upon the 
whole ſpecies, we are falling foul upon one an- 
other. Addiſon. 


65. FALL is one of thoſe general words of 
which it 1s very difficult to aſcertain or 
detail the full ſignification. It retains 
in moſt of its ſenſes ſome part of its 
4 meaning, and implies either 
iterally or figuratively deſcent, vio- 
lence, or ſuddenneſs. In many of its 
ſenſes it is oppoſed to riſe ; but in others 
has no counterpart or correlative, 


To FALL, v. à. 


1. To drop; to let fall. 
To-morrow in the battle think on me, 
And fall thy edgeleſs ſword, deſpair and die. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop, ſhe fa//s, would prove a crocodile. 
| Shakſpeare's Othello. 
Draw together; 
And when I rear my hand, do you the like, 
To fall it on Gonzalo. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Jam willing to fa// this argument: 'tis free 
for every man to write or not to write in verſe, as 
he thinks it is or is not his talent, or as he ima- 
gines the audience will receive it. Dryden. 


2. To ſink; to depreſs; the contrary to 
raiſe. 

If a man would endeavour to raiſe or fall his 
voice {till by half notes, like the ſtops of a lute, or 
by whole notes alone without haifs, as far as an 
eight, he will not be able to frame his voice unto 
it. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


3. To diminiſh; to let fink: oppoſed to 
raiſe. 

Upon lefſening intereſt to four per cent. you 
fall the price of your native commodities, or leſſen 
your trade, or elſe prevent not the high uſe. 

ke. 
4. To yean; to bring forth. 

They then conceiving, did in yeaning time 

Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were 
acob's. Shakſpeare, 
FALL. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of dropping from on high. 

High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is 
plac'd, 

That promiſes a fall, and ſhakes at every blaſt, 
Dryden's AMneid. 
2. The act of tumbling from an ere& 
poſture. 

I ſaw him run after a gilded butterfly; and 
when he caught it, he let it go again, and after it 


FAL 


and caught it again; or whether his fall enraged 
him, or how it was, he did fo ſer his teeth, and did 


tear it, Shakſpeare, 
3. The violence ſuffered in dropping from 
on high. 


My ton coming in to his marriage-chamber, 
happened to have a fall, and died. 2 Eſdras. 
Spirit of wine, mingled with common water, 
if the firſt fall be broken, by means of a ſop, or 
otherwiſe, ſtayeth above; and if once mingled, 
it ſevereth not again, as oil doth. Bacon. 
A fever or fall may take away my reaſon. 
Locke. 
Some were hurt by the falls they got by leap- 
ing upon the ground. Gulliver's Travels. 
4. Death; overthrow; deſtruction incurred. 
Wail his fall, 
Whom I myſelf ſtruck down. Shakſpeare, 
Our fathers were given to the ſword, and for 
a ſpoil, and had a great fal/ before our enemies. 
Judith. 
I will begin to pray for myſelf and for them; 


for 1 fee the falls of us that dwell in the land. 


, | : 2 Eſdras, 
5. Ruin; diſſolution, 
— the late theme of ſuch a muſe, whoſe 
ight | f 
Has bravely reach'd and ſoar'd above thy height; 
Now 8 ſtand, though ſword, or time, 
or fire 
Or zeal more fierce than they, thy fall conſpire, 
Den lame 


6. Downfal ; loſs of greatneſs; declenſion 
from eminence ; degradation; ſtate of 
being depoſed from a high Ration ; 
plunge from happineſs or greatneſs into 
miſery or meanneſs, or from virtue to 
corruption, In a ſenſe like this we 


ſay the fall of man, and the fall of 
angels. 

Her memory ſerved as an accuſer of her change, 
and her own handwriting was there to bear teſti- 
mony agaiſt her fall. Sidney. 

Perhaps thou talk'ſ of me, and do'ft enqui:: 
Of my reſtraint : why here I live alone; 

And pittieſt this my miſerable-fa//. Daniel, 

He, careleſs now of int'reſt, fame, or fate, 
Perhaps forgets that Oxford e'er was great; 

Or deeming meaneſt what we greateſt call, 

Beholds thee glorious only in thy fall. Pope. 
7. Declenſion of greatneſs, power, or do- 

minion. | 

Till the empire came to be ſettled in Charles 
the Great, the fall of the Romans huge dominion 


concurring with other univerſal evils, cauſed thoſe 


times to be days of much affliction and trouble 
throughout the world, Hooker, 
8. Diminution ; decreaſe of value. 

That the improvement of Ireland is the prin» 
cipal cauſe why our lands in purchaſe riſe not, 
as naturally they ſhould, with the fal/ of our in- 
tereſt, appears evidently from the effect the fall 
of intereſt hath had upon houſes in Londen. 

| f . Child. 
9. Declination or diminution of ſound ; 
cadence ; cloſe of muſick. 

That ſtrain again; it bad a dying fall: 

O, it came o'er my ear, like the ſweet South 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odours. Shakſpeare, 

How (ſweetly did they float upon the wings 
Of filence, through the empty+vaulted night, 
At ev'ry fall ſmoothing the raven down 
Of darkneſs 'till it ſmil'd ! 

10. Declivity ; ſteep deſcent. 

Waters when beat upon the ſhore, or ſtraitned, 
as the falls of bridges, or daſhed againſt them- 
ſelves by winds, give a roaring noiſe, Bacon, 


Milton, 


11. Cataract; caſcade; ruſh of water 


down a ſteep place. 

There will we fit upon the rocks, 
And ſee the ſhepherds feed their flocks 
By ſhallow rivers, to whoſe fal!s 


again; and over and over he comes, and up again, 


3 


| Melodious birds ſing madrigals, 


5 lakſpeare, 
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A whiſtling wind or a melodious noiſe of 
Ddirds among the ſpreading branches, or a pleaſing 
fall of water rufining violently, theſe things made 
them to ſwoon for fear. Wiſdem. 

Down- tarough the crannies of the living walls 
The cryſtal ſtreams deſcend in murm'ring ,_ 
| 1 

Tue ſwain, in barren deſerts, with ſurprize 
Sees lilies ſpring, and ſudden verdure riſe; _ 

Aud ſtarts, amidſt the thirſty wilds, to bear 
New falls of water murm' ring in his car. Pope. 

Now under hanging mountains, 

Beſide the "ap of fountains, 
He makes his 2 
And calls her ghoſt, - 
For ever, wed, ever loſt! Pope's St, Cecilia, 
12. The outlet of a current into any other 


water. 
Before the fall of the Po into the gulph, it re- 
ceives into its channel confiderable rivers. Addi/. 
13. Autumn; the fall of the leaf; the 
time when the leaves drop from the trees. 
What crouds of patients the town doQtor kills, 
Or how latt fall he rais'd the weekly bills. Dryd, 
14. Any thing that comes down in great 
. great fall of rain the current carried 
away a huge heap of apples. ; L' Eftrange. 
15. T he act of felling or cutting down: 
as, the fall of timber. 
FALLA'CIOUS. adj, ¶ fallax, Latin; 
- fallacieux, French. ] 
1. Producing miſtake ; ſophiſtical, It is 
never uſed of men, but of writings, 
propoſitions, or things. 
- The ſews believed andaſſented to things neither 
evident nor certain, nor yet ſo much as probable, 
but actually falſe and fallacious; ſuch as the ab- 


ſurd doctrines and tories of their rabbies. South. } 


2. Deceitful ; mocking expeRation. 
The force of that fal/arious fruit, 
That with exhilarating vapour bland 
About their ſpirits had play d, and in iamoſt pow'rs 
Made err, was now exhal'd. ilton, 
Falſe philoſophy inſpires 
Fallacious hope. | Milton. 
FaLLa'ciousLy. adv. [from fallacious.] 
Sophiſtically ; with purpoſe to deceive 
with-unſound reaſoning. 

Wie ſhall fo far encourage contradiction, as to 
promiſe not to. oppoſe any pen that ſhall fallaci- 
y refute us. | Brown. 
- We have ſeen how fallacioufly the author has 
ſtated the cauſe, by ſuppoſing that nothing but 
unlimited mercy, or unlimited puniſhment, are 
the methods that can be made uſe of, Addi. 

FaLLa'ciousNEss. . /. [from falla- 
cious. ] Tendency to deceive; incon 
cluſiveneſs. 

Fa'LLAcv. n. f. [| fallacia, Latin; fal. 

lace, French.] Sophiſm; logical arti- 
fice; deceit; deceitful argument; delu- 
ſory mode of ratiocination. 

Moſt princes make themſelves another thing 


from the people by a fallacy of argument, think- 
ing themſelves muſt kings when the ſubje& is 


moſt baſely ſubjected. Sidney. 
Until I know this ſure uncertainty, 
I'll entertain the favour'd fallacy. Shakſp. 


It were a mere fallacy, and miſtaking to at- 
cribe that to the force of imagination upon ano- 
ther body, which is but the force of imagination 

upon the proper body. Bacen. 
- All men, who can ſee an inch before them, 
may eaſily detect groſs fallacies, Dryden, 


Faiiisi'LITY. z. /. [from fallible.] Li- 
ableneſs to be deceived ; uncertainty ; 
poſſibility of errour. 

There is a great deal of fallibi/ity in the teſti- 
mony of men; yet ſome things we may be al- 
moſt as certain of, as that the ſun ſhines, or that 
five twenties make an hundred, _. Watts. 
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FA LLIBLE. adj. L falle, Latin.] Li- 
able to errour; ſuch as may be deceived. 
Do not falſify your reſolution with hopes that 

are fallibls: to-morrow you muſt die-.  Shatſp, 
He that creates to himſelf thouſands of little 
hopes, uncertain in the promiſe, fallible in the 
event, and depending upon. a thouſand circum- 
ances, often fail his expectations. Taylor. 
Our intellectual or rational powers need ſome 
aſſiſtance, becauſe they are ſo frail and fa/lible in 
the preſent ſtate. Watts, 


* 


FA'LLING, n. /. [from fall.) In- 
FA'LLING in, J denting oppoled to pro- 
minence. 


It ſhows the noſe and eyebrows, with the ſeve- 
ral prominences and fallings in of the features, 
much more diſtinctly than any other kind of fi- 
gute. Ada ſon on Medals, 

FA'LLINGSICKNESs. . . [fall and fick- 
neſs.) The epilepſy; a diſeaſe in which 
the patient is without any warning de- 
prived at once of his ſenſes, and falls 
down. | 

Did Cæſar ſwoon ?—He fell down in the mar- 

ket- place, and foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeech- 
leſs.— He hath the falling fickneſs, Shakſpeare. 

The dog fiſher is good againit the falling-/ich- 
neſs. Walton. 

FA'LLOW. adj, [pale pe, Saxon. ] 

1. Pale red, or pale yellow. 

How does your fallow greyhound, fir ? 

I heard ſay, he was out-run at Cotſale. Shakſp.” 

The king, who was exceſſively affected to 
hunting, had a great defire to make a great park 
for red as well as fa/low deer between Richmond 
and Hampton-court. Clarendon. 

2. Unſowed; left to reſt after the years of 
tillage. [Congo to be ſo called from 
the colour of naked ground. ] 

The ridges of the fallow held lay traverſed, fo 
as the Engliſh muſt croſs them in preſenting the 
charge. Hayward. 

3. Plowed, but not ſowed ; plowed as pre- 


pared for a ſecond aration. 

Her predeceſſors, in their courſe of government, 
did but ſometimes caſt up the ground; and ſo 
leaving it fallow, it became quickly overgrown 
with weeds, Howel's Vacal Foreſt. 
4. Unplowed ; uncultivated. 

Her pom lees 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 

Doth root upon. Shakſpeare's Henry v. 

5. Unoccupied; neglefted. 
Shall ſaints in civil bloodſhed wallow 

Of ſaints, and let the cauſe lie fallow ? Hudibras. 

FAL LO w. u. /. from the adjective.] 
1. Ground plowed in order to be plowed 
again. 
The plowing of fa/lows is a benefit to land. 
Mortimer, 
The beſt ploughs to plow up ſummer fallow 
with, Mortimer, 
2. Ground lying at reſt. 
Within an ancient foreſt's ample verge, 

There ſtands a lonely but a healthful dwelling, 

Built for convenience, and the uſe of life ; 

Around it fallows, meads, and paſtures fair, 

' A little garden, and a limpid brook, 
By nature's own contrivance ſeems diſpos'd. 
Rowe's Fane Shore. 
To Fa'LLow. v. n. To plow in order to 


a ſecond plowing. 
Begin to plow up fallows: this firſt fa/lowing 
ought to be very ſhallow. Mortimer. 


Fa'LLowNEss. n. /. [from fallow.] Bar- 
renneſs; an exemption from bearing 
fruit. 


profeſs 
Herſelf a nun, ty'd to retiredneſs, 
S' affects my muſe now a chaſte fallowneſs. 


— 


Like one, who, in her third widowhood, doth. 1. To violate by failure of veracity. 


Donne. 


WT, 


. 
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FALSE. adj. L alſus, Latin; faue, fuuſſe, 
French.] ö 
1, Not morally true; expreſſing that which 
18 not thought. 
Innocence ſhall make 
Falſe accuſation bluſh, and tyranny | 
Tremble at patience. Shakſpeare, 

There are falſe witneſſes among men. 

f L' Fftrange. 
2. Not phyſically true; conceiving that 
which does not exiſt. 

For how can that be falſe, which ev'ry tongue 
Of ev'ry mortal man affirms for true ? 

Which truth hath in all ages been ſo ſtrong, 
As loadſtone like, all hearts it ever drew. Daviet, 

A farce is that in poetry which groteſque is in 
a picture: the perſons and action of a farce are 
all unnatural, and the manners falſe ; that is, in- 
conſiſting with the characters of mankind. 

Dryden's Dufreſnog. 
3. Succedaneous; ſuppoſititious. | 

Take a veſſel, and make a falſe bottom of 
courſe canvaſs ; fill it with earth above the cans 
vaſs. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

4. Deceiving expeQation ; not ſolid ; not 
ſound, | 
He fell, as a huge rocky cliff, | 
Whoſe falſe foundation waves have waſh'd away, 
With dreadful poiſe is from the main land reft. 
Fairy Queen. 

When that flood in its own depths was drown'd, 
It left behind it falſe and ſlippꝰry ground. Dryd. 

The heart of man looks fair, but when we 
come to lay any weight upon 't, the ground is falſe 
under us. ' Eftrange, 

5. Not agreeable to rule, or propriety. 

Now, fy upon thy falſe French; by mine bo- 

nour, in true Engliſh, I love thee, Kate, Shatſp. 
6. Not honeſt ; not juſt. 

The true prince may, for recreation, prove a 
faiſe thief ; for the poor abuſes of the times want 
countenance. Shakſpeare, 

Men are ſpunges, which, to pour out, receive; 
Who know falſe play, rather than loſe, deceive. 

Denne. 


7. Treacherous; perfidious ; traiterous ; 
_ deceitful; hollow. 
I grant him bloody, 
Luxurious, avaricious, falſe, deceitful, 
Sudden, malicious, ſmacking of ev*ry fin 
That has a name. Shakſpeare, 
Falſe of heart, light of car, bloody of hand. 
Shakſpeare. 
A man to whom he had committed the truſt ot 
his perſon, in making him his chamberlain; this 
man, no ways diſgraced, no ways diſcontent, no 
ways put in fear, turns fa/ſe unto him. Bacon, 
So haſt thou cheated Theſeus with a wile, 
Againſt thy vow, returning to beguile 
Under a borrow'd name; as falſe to me, 
So falſe thou art to him who ſet thee free. 
Dryden. 
The ladies will make a numerous party againf® 
him, for being fa!/e to love in forſaking Dido. 
y Da den' Virgil. 
8. Counterfeit; hypocritical; not real: 
as, a fal/e diamond. 
Falſe tears true pity moves: the king commands 
To looſe his fetters. Dryden's Ancid, 
9. In all theſe ſenſes true is the word op- 
poſed. | 
FaLsE. adv. Not truely ; not honeſtly ; 
not exactly; falſely. 


What thou would'ſt highly, 
That thou would'ft holily ; would' ſt not play falſe, 
And yet would'ſt wrongly win. akſp, 
To FALsE. v. a. [from the noun.] This 
word is now out of uſe. 


It's not enough that to this lady mild, 
Thou falfed bath thy faith with perjury ? Fairy & 
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bs To deceive. . 
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FAL 
Fair ſeemly pleaſance each to other makes, 
Wich goodly pupoſes there as they ſit; \ 
And in his falſed fancy he her takes 
To be the faireſt wight that lived yet. F. Queen. 
3. To defeat; to balk ; to evade. 
But, Guyon, in the heat of all his ſtrife, 
Was wary wiſe, and cloſely did await 
Advantage, whilſt bis foe did rage moſt riſe; 
Sometimesathwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him ſtrait, 
And falſed oft his blows t” illude him with ſuch 
bait, Fairy Queen. 
FaLsZuZARTE D. adj. [ falſe and heart.] 
'Treacherous; perfidious ; deceitful ; 
hollow. 

The traiterous or treacherous, who have miſled 
others, are ſeverely puniſhed; and the neutrals 
and falſekhearted friends and followers, who have 
ſtarted aſide like a broken bow, he noted. Bacon, 


Fa'LsEHo00D. n. /. [from falſe.] 


1. Want of truth; want of veracity. 
Artificer of fraud; he was the firſt 
That praQtis'd fa/ood under faintly ſhow. 
Milton. 
All deception in the courſe of life is, indeed, 
nothing elſe but a lie reduced to practice, ard 
falſeko4 paſſing from words to things. South, 
2. Want of honeſty ; treachery ; deceit- 
fulneſs ; perfidy. | 
Nothing wants, but that thy ſhape, 
Like his, and colour ſerpentine, may ſhow 
Thy inward fraud, to warn all creatures from thee 
Henceforth; leſt that too hcav'uly form, pretended 
To helliſh fate, ſnare them. Milton. 
3. A lie; a falſe aſſertion. 
In your anſwers there remains fa//ozd, Feb. 
4. Counterfeit ; impoſture. 
For no fulſtoud can endure 
Touch of celeſtial temper, but returns 
Of force to its own likeneſs, 


FA'L8ELy. adv. from fal/e.] 
1, Contrarily to truth ; not truly. 


Milton, 


Simeon and Levi ſpake not only ſalſely but in- | 


ſidiouſly, nay hypoeritically, abuſing proſclytes 
d religion. Government of the Tongue. 
Already were the Belgians on our coaſt, 
Whoſe fleet more mighty every day became 
By late ſucceſs, which they did falſely boaſt, 
And now by fuſt appearing ſeem'd to claim. 
Dryden's Ann, Mir 
Tell him, I did in vain his brother move, 
And yet he falſely ſaid he was in love; 
Falſely; for had he truly lov'd, at leaſt 
He would have giv'n one day to my requeſt. 
Dryden's Aureng. 
Such as are treated ill, and upbraided falſely, 
find out an intimate friend that will hear their 
complaints, and endeavour to ſooth their ſecret 


reſentments. Addiſon's Spectator. 
2. Erroneouſly ; by miſtake. 


He knows that to be inconvenient which we 
falſely think convenient for us. Smalridge. 


3. Perſidiouſly ; treacheroufly ; deceitfully. 
Fa'LsENESss. n. /. [from falſe.} 

1. Contrariety to truth. 

2. Want of veracity; violation of pro- 


miſe. | 

Suppoſe the reverſe of virtue were folemaly 
enacted, and the practice of fraud and _ 
and perjury and falſeneſs to a man's word, an 
all 14 . by a law, would that 
which we now call vice gain the reputation of 
virtue, and that which we now call virtue grow 
odious to human nature? 

3. Duplicity ; deceit ; double dealing. 

Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerity, 
and all falſeneſs or foulneſs of intentions, eſpeci- 
ally to perſonated deyotion. Hammond. 


4. Treachery ; perfidy ; traitoroufneſs. 
King Richard might create a perfect gueſs, 
That great Northumberland, then falſe to him, 
Would of that feed grow to a greater falſenefs. 
Shetſpeare's Henry iv. 


Ti hen. 


FA. 


Tue prinee Is in no danger of being betrayed 
| the falſeneſi, or cheated by the — of (x 


ſervant. ogers. 
Fa'LsER. n. /. [from ſalſe.] A deceiver ; 
a hypocrite, Obſolete. 


Such end had the kid; for he would weaned be 
Of craft coloured with fimplicity ; 
And ſuch end, pardie, does all them remain, 
That of ſuch falſer's friendſhip been fain. 
Spenſer's Paſt. 
FarsirTaBTE. adj. [from falſify.] Liable 
to be counterfeited or corrupted. 
Fars1rica'rtion. . . .[ falſification, 
French; from falſify.] 
1. The act of counterfeiting any thing ſo 


as to make it appear what it is not. 

Concerning the word of God, whether it be 
by miſconſtructſon of the ſenſe, or by falſification 
of the words, wittingly to endeavour that any 
thing may ſeem divine which is not, is very plainly 
to abuſe, and even to falfify divine evidence, 
which injury, offered but unto men, is moſt wor- 
thily counted heinous, Hooker. 

To counterfeit the dead image of a king in his 
coin is an high offence; but to counterfeit the liv- 
ing image of a king in his perſon, exceedeth all. 
falſifications ; except it ſhould be that of a Maho- 
met, that counterfeits divine honour. Bacon, 


2. Confutation. | 
The poet invents this fiction to prevent poſte- 
rity from ſearching after this iſle, and to preſerve 
his ſtory from detection of falſification. Broome. 


FA'LSIFIER, . /. [from falſify. ] 
1. One that counterfeits ; one that makes 


any thing to ſeem what it is not. 

It happens in theories built on too obvious or 
too few experiments, what happens to falfifiers of 
coin; for counterfeit money will endure ſome one 

proof, others another, but none of them all proofs. 
| ; Beyle. 
2. A lier; one that contrives falſehoods. 

Boaſters are naturally fa/fifirrs, and the people, 
of all others that put their ſhams the worſt to- 
gether, L' Eftrange, 


To FALLS Iv. v. #. [ falffier, French. ] 

1. To counterfeit ; to forge; to produce 
ſomething for that which in reality it is 
not. 

We cannot excuſe that church, which through 
corrupt tranſlations of ſcripture, delivereth, inſtead 
of divine ſpeeches, any thing repugnant unto that 
which God ſpeaketh; or, through falſified addi- 
tions, propoſeth that to the people of God as 
ſcripture, which is in truth no ſcripture. Hooker. 

The Iriſh bards uſe to forge and fa/fiſy every 
thing as they liſt, to pleaſe or diſpleaſe any man. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

Falfifying the balance by deceit, Amos. 


2. To confute ; to prove falſe. 

Our Saviour's prophecy ſtands good in the de- 

ſtruction of the temple, and the diſſolution of the 

ewiſh economy, when Jews and pagans united 

all their endeavours, under Julian the apoſtate, 

to baffle and falſify the prediction. Addiſon. 
3. To violate ; to break by falſehood. 

It ſhall be thy work, thy ſhameful work, which 
is in thy power to ſhun, to make him live to ſee 
thy faith ſa/fified, and his bed de filed. Sidney. 

He ſuddenly falfified his faith, and villainouſly 
ſlew Selymes the king, as he was bathing him- 
ſelf, miſtruſting nothing leſs than the falſehood of 
the pirate. Knolles' Hiſtory. 
© This ſuperadds treachery to all the other peſti- 
lent ingredients of the crime; tis the fa/fifying the 
moſt important truſt, + Decay of Piety. 


4. To pierce ; to run through. 
His creſt is raſh'd away, his ample ſhield 
Is falffy'd, and round with jav'lins fill'd. Dryd. 
Of this word Mr. Dryden writes thus: My 
friends quarrelled at the word fa//ified, as an in- 
novation in our language. The fact is confeſſed; 
} for I remember not to have read it in any Engliſh 


TAL 


| author z though perhaps it may be found im Spen- 
fer's _ Queen, t es it be not Wale: 
why am I forbidden to borrow from the Italian, a 
poliſhed language, the word which is wanting in 
my native tongue? Horace has given us a rule 
for coining words, „i graro fonte cadant, eſpecial! 
when other words are joined with them whic 
explain the ſenſe, I uſed the word falſify, in this 
place, to mean that the ſhield of Turnys was not 
of proof againſt the ſpears and javelins of the 
Trojans, which had pierced it through and through 
in many places. The words which accompany ' 
this new one, makes my meaning plain : 
Ma fi  Uſbergo d Ambi era perfetto, 
Che mai poter falſarlo in nefſum cants, 
Ariofto, cant. xxvi. 

Fulſar cannot otherwiſe be turned than by falſified 3 
for his ſhield was falſed, is not Engliſh. I might 
indeed have contented myſelf with ſaying his 
ſhield was pierced, and bored, and ſtuck with 
javelins. Dryden, 

Dryden, with all this effort, was not able to na- 
turalize the new ſigni fication, which I have never 
ſeen copied, except once hy ſome obſcure name- 
leſs writer, and which indced deſerves not to be 
received. 


To FA'LsiFy, v. n. To tell lies; to violate 


truth. 


This point have we gained, that it is abſolute 

and univerſally unlawful to lie and falſify. South. 
Fa't.sITY. n. . ¶ falfitas, Latin. 
1. Falſehood; contrariety to truth. 

Neither are they able to break through thoſe 
errours, wherein they are ſo determinately ſettled, 
that they pay unto fal/iry the whole ſum of what- 
ſoever love is owing unto God's truth. Hooker. 

Can you on him ſuch falſities obtrude? 
And as a mortal the mofi wiſe deſude? Sandy. 
| Probability does not make any alteration, either 
in the truth or fa/fty of things; but only imports 
a different degree of their clearneſs or appearance 
to the underſtanding. South. 

2. A lie; an errour; a falſe aſſertion or 
poſition. 

That Danubius ariſeth from the Pyrenean hills, 
that the earth is higher towards the north, are 
opinions truly charged on Ariſtotle by the reſtorec 
of Epicurus, and all eaſily confutable fal/fties, 

Glanville's Scepſis. 

To FA'LTER. v. n. 1 to be want; 
ing, Spaniſh; waultur, a ſtammerer, 
Iſlandick, which is probably a word 


from the ſame radical. } 


1. To heſitate in the utterance of words. 
With fa/tering tongue, and trembling ev'ry 
vein, 
Tell on, quoth ſhe. Fairy Queen, 
The pale aſſiſtants on each other flar'd, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd; 
The ſtill- born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the falt'ring tongue. 
| Dryden. 
He changes, gods! and falters at the quettion : 
His fears, his words, his look, declare him guilty. 
PEE 5 Smith, 
2. To fail in any act of the body. 
This earth fhall have a feeling; and theſe ſtones. 
| Prove armed ſoldiers, ere her native king 
Shall falter under foul rebellious arms. Shakſp, 
He found his legs falter. Wiſeman's Surgery, 
3. To fail in any act of the underſtanding. 
How far idiots are concerned in the want or 
weakneſs of any or all faculties, an exact obſer- 
vation of their ſeveral ways of faltering would 
diſcover, Locke, 
To Fa'LTER. v.a. To lift; to cleanſe. 
This word feems to be merely ruſtick 
or provincial, 
Barley for malt muſt be bold, dry, fweet, and 
clean faltered from foulneſs, ſeeds, and oats. 
Mortimer“ Huſbandry. 
FA'LTERINGLY. adv. | from falter.] With 


heſitation ; with difficulty; with fee- 


| bleneſs. 
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D FaſmnLe. v. n. [ famler, Daniſh, ] | 
To heſitate in the ſpeech. This word 1 
find only in Skinner. ; 

FAME. . / [ Jama, Latin; - 

1. Celebrity; renown. 

The houſe to be builded for the Lord muſt be 
exceeding magnifical, of fame and of glory 
throughout all countries. Chronicles. 

The deſire of fame will not ſuffer endowments 
to lie uſeleſs. Addiſon's Spectator. 

What is this fame, for which we thoughts em- 

loy : 
The — wife which other men en joy? Pope. 
2. Report; rumour. | 
We have heard the fame of him, and all that he 
did in Egypt. Joſiua. 
I ſhall ew what are true fames. Bacon. 
Fa'mev. adj, [from ſame.] Renowned ; 
celebrated ; much talked of. 
He is fam'd for mildneſs, peace and prayer. 
Shakſpeare. 
He purpoſes to ſeek the Clarian god, 
Avoiding Delphos, his more fam'd abode, 
Since Phlegian robbers made unſafe the road. 
| Dryden. 


Ariſtides was an Athenian philoſopher, famed 


for his learning and wiſdom ; but converted to 
chriſtianity. Addiſon. 


Fa'MELESs. adj. [from fame, ] Having 
no fame; without renown. Not in uſe. 


Then let me, fame/efs, love the fields and woods, 


The fruitful water'd vales and running floods. 


May's Virgil. 
FAMILIAR. adj. [ familiaris, Latin.) 


1. Domeſtick ; relating to a family. 


They range familiar to the dome. Pope. 


2. Aﬀable ; not formal; eaſy in conver- 


ſation. 
Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar. 
Shakſpeare. 

Be not too familiar with Poins; for he miſuſes 
thy favours ſo much, that he ſwears thou art to 
marry his ſiſter Nell. | 

3. Unceremonious ; free, as among per- 
ſons long acquainted. 

Kalandar ſtreight thought he ſaw his niece 
Parthenia, and was about in ſuch familiar ſort to 
have ſpoken unto her; but ſhe, in grave and ho- 
nourable manner, gave him to underſtand that he 
was miſtaken. Sidney. 

4. Well known; brought into knowledge 
by frequent practice or cuſtom. 


I ſee not how the ſcripture could be poſſibly 


made familiar unto all, unleſs far more ſhould be 


read in the people's hearing than by a ſermon can | 


be opened, 
Let us chuſe ſuch noble counſel, 
That war, or peace, or both at once, may be 
As things acquainted and ſamiliar to us. Shatſp. 
Our ſweet 
Receſs and only conſolation left 
Familiar to our eyes! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
One idea which is familiar to the mind, con- 
nected with others which are new and ftrange, 
will bring thoſe new ideas inta caſy remembrance. 
| Nutts on the Mind. 
5. Well acquainted with; accuſtomed ; 
habituated by cuſtom. 
Or chang'd at length, and to the place con- 
form'd 
In temper and in nature, will receive 
Familiar the fierce heat, and void of pain, Milton. 
The ſenſes at farſt let in particular ideas; and 
the mind, by degrees, growing familiar with ſome 
of them, they are lodged in the memory, and 
names got to them. Locke. 
He was amazed how ſo impotent and groveling 
an inſe& as I, could entertain ſuch inhuman 
ideas, and in ſo familiar a manner, as te appear 
wholly unmoved at all the ſcenes of blood and de- 
ſolation. Gulliver's Travels. 
Patient permit the ſadly- pleaſing Rrain, 
Familiar now with grief, your tears refraig, Pope. 
6, Common; frequent, BE | 


Hooker. 


Shetſpeare. | 


FAM 
To a wrong hypotheſis may be reduced the 


errours that may be occaſioned by-a true hypo- 
theſis, but not rightly underftood : there is no- 


-thing more familiar than this, Locke, 
7. Eaſy; unconſtrained. | 
He uneins 
His muſe, and ſports in looſe familiar trains. 
: Addi ſon. 


8. Too nearly acquainted. 

A poor man feund a prieſt familiar with his 

wife, and becauſe he ſpake it abroad, and could 
not prove it, the pricſt ſued him for defamation. 
: Camden, 
FaMr LIAR. nr. / 
1. An intimate z one long acquainted. 
The king is a noble gentleman, and my ſamiliar 
Shakſpeare. 
When he finds himſelf avoided and neglected 
by his fam#/tiars, this affects him. Rogers, 
2. A demon ſuppoſed to attend at call. 
Love is a familiar; there is no evil angel but 
love. Shakſpeare, 
Fami.1ta'rity, n. . [ familtarite, Fr. 
from ſamiliar.] 5 
1. Eaſineſs of converſation; emiſſion of 
ceremony; affability. 
2. Acquaintance; habitude. 

We contratt at laſt ſuch an intimacy and fami- 
liarity with them, as makes it difficult and irk- 
dome for us to call off our minds, Atterbury. 

3. Eaſy intercourſe. 

They ſay any mortals may enjoy the moſt inti- 

mate fumiliarities with theſe gentle ſpirits. Pope. 

To FAMILIARI'ZE. v. 4. [| familiari/er, 
A . 

t. To make familiar; to make eaſy by 

habitude; to make common. ä 

2. To bring down from a ſtate of diſtant 
ſuperiority. | | 

The genius ſmiled upon me with a look of com- 

paſſion and affability that fami/iarized him to my 

imagination, and at once diſpelled all fear and 

apprehenſions. f Addiſon's Spectator. 
FamrLIARLY. adv. [from ſumiliar.] 


- 


that of long acquaintance. ' 
Becauſe that I familiarly ſometimes 
Do uſe you for my fool, and chat with you, 
Your ſawcineſs will jet upon my love. 5p. 
He talks as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if 
he had been ſworn brother to him; and l' be 
{worn he never ſaw him but once in the tilty ard, 
and then he broke his head, Shatſpeare, 
The governcur came to us, and, after ſaluta- 
tions, ſaid familiarly, that he was come to viſit us, 
and called for x chair and ſat him down, Pan, 


2. Commonly ; frequently; with the un- 
concernedneſs or eaſineſs of long cuſtom. 
Leſſer mits and fogs than thoſe which covered 
Greece with ſo long darkneſs, do familiar pre- 
ſent our ſenſes with as great alterations in the 
ſun and moon. Rateigh's Hiſtery. 
3. Eaſily; without ſolemnity; without 
formality. | 
Horace ſtill charms with graceful negligence, 
And without mcthad talks us into ſenſe; 
Will, like a frienc, fami/iarly convey 
The trueſt notions in the eaſieſt way. Pope. 
FAMTLLE. [en famille, French.] In a 
family way; comeſtically. 
Deluded mortals, whom the great 
Chuſe for companions tete-a=tete ; 
Who at their dinners, en famille, 
Get leave to fit whene'er you will. Sæuift. 
Fa'MILY. n. /. | familia, Latin; famille, 
French.) | 
I. Thoſe who live in the ſame houſe ; 
houſehold. 


The night made little impreſſion on myſelf; 
but I cannot anſwer for my whole family ; for my 


1. Unceremoniouſly ; with freedom like 


FAM - 
2. Thoſe that deſcend from one common 
' progenitor; a race; a tribe ; a gene- 
ration, 
Of Gerſhon was the family of the Libnites. 
| Numbers, 

3. A courſe of deſcent; a genealogy, 

If thy ancient but ignoble Llood 
Has crept through ſcoundrels ever fince the flood, 
Go and complain thy family is young, 
Nor own thy fathers have been fools ſo long. 


; Pope, 
4. A claſs; a tribe; a ſpecies, 
There be two great families of things, ſulphu- 
reous and mercurial, inflammable and not alli. | 
mable, mature and crude, oily and watry. Bacon. 


Fa'MINE. n. /. ¶ famine, French; fames, 
Latin. ] Scarcity of food; dearth; 
diſtreſs for want of victuals. : 

Our caſtle's ſtrength 
Will laugh a ſiege to ſcorn: here let them lie, 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. Shatſp, 
Famines have not been of late obſerved, partly 
becauſe of the induſtry of mankind, partly by 
thoſe ſupplies that come by ſea, but principally 
by the goodneſs of God, Hale. 
This city never felt a ſiege before, 
But from the lake receiv'd its daily ſtore ; 
Which now ſhut up, and millions crowded here, 
Famine will ſoon in multitudes appear. Dryden, 


To FA'MISH. v. a. {from fames, Lat. 
famis, old French. ] 
1. To kill with hunger; to ſtarve; to 
deſtroy by want of food. | 
What, did he marry me to famiſk me? Shakſp, 
The pains of fand Tantalus he'll feel, 
And Siſyphus, that labours up the hill 
The rowling rock in vain; and curſt Ixion's 
wheel. Dryden, 


2. To kill by deprivation or denial of an 


thing neceſſary to life. Milton uſes it 
with of. 
Thin air 
Above the clouds will pine his entrails groſs, 
And ſumiſi him of breath if not of bread. Milton. 
To Fa'mIsH. v.n. To die of hunger; to 
ſuffer extreme hunger. a 
You are all reſolved rather to die than to fam. 
Shakſpeare, 


Fa'MISHMENT. n. /. [from fami/b.] The 
pain of hunger ; want of food. 
Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy gut beftow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was ſpent, 
Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee; which thou, 
Fearing to ſuffer thirſt and fami/ament, 


In poiſon'd potion drank'ſt. Haute un. 


Famo'siTY. 1. . [from famous.] Re- 
nown ; celebrity, ict. 


Fa'Mous. adj. [ faux, French; famogſus, 
Latin. ] 


1. Renowned; celebrated; much talked 
of and praiſed. ' 

Henry the fifth, too famous to live long; i 

Eng land ne'er loſt a king of ſo much worth, : 

Shakſpeare's Henry vr, 


There roſe up before Moſes two hundred and 
fifty princes of the aſſembly, famous in the con- 
gregation, men of renown. _ Numbers, 

She became ſumous among women; for they 
had executed judgment upon her. Ezek. 

Pyreius was only famous for. counterfeiting ail 
baſe things; as earthen pitchers, a ſcullery, rogues 
together by the ears, and ſwine tumbling in the 
mire; whereupon he was ſurnamed Rupographus, 

Peacham on Drawing, 

I ſhall be nam'd among the famoruſe 
Of women, ſung at ſolemn feſtivals. Milton. 

Many, beſides myſelt, have heard our farms 
Waller own, that he derived the harmony of bis 
numbers from the Godfrey of Bulloign, turned 


wife prevailed va me to take ſomewhat, Swift, | 


into Engliſh by Fairfax. | ry tm, 
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PAN 


2. It has ſometimes a middle ſignification, 
Ae fame whether for good 
or ill. | 


Menecrates and Menas, fumous pyrates, 
Make-the ſea ſerve them. Shakſpeare. 


Fa'movsLY. adv. [from fimous.] With 


great-renown ; with great celebration. 
Then this land was famouſly enriched 

With politick grave counſel; then the king 

Had virtuous uncles to protect his grace Shatſp. 
They looked on the particulars as things fa- 

mouſly ſpoken of and believed, and worthy to be 

recorded and read. - 'Grew's Coſmologia. 


Fa'mMousNEss, n. . [from famous. ] Ce- 
lebrity ; great fame. 


FAN. n. ſ. [vannus, Latin.] 
1. An inſtrument uſed by ladies to move 


the air and cool themſelves, 
With ſcarfs, and fans, and double change of 
brav'ry, 
Wich amber bracelets, beads, with all thi: knav'ry. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Flavia, the leaſt and ſlighteſt toy 
Can with reſiſtleſs art employ : 
In other bands the fun would prove 
An engine of ſmall force in love; 
But ſhe, with ſuch an air and mien, 
Not to be told or ſafely ſeen, 
Directs its wanton motions ſo, 
That jt wounds more than Cupid's bow; 
Gives coolneſs to the matchlets dame, 
To every other breaſt a flame. Atterbury, 
- The modeft far was lifred up no more, 
And virgins ſmil'd at what they bluſh'd —_ 
ope. 


2, Any thing ſpread out like a woman's 


fan into a triangle with a broad baſe. 
As a peacock and crane were in company, the 


peacock ſpread his tail, and challenged the other 


to ſhew him ſuch a fan of feathers. L'Eftrange. 
3. The inſtrument by which the chaff is 
blown away when corn is winnowed. 


Ivan, French, ] 
Flaile, firawfork, and rake, with a far that is 
ſtrong. Tuffer. 
Aſe ſhall cat clean provender, winnowed 
with the ſhovel and with the far. Iſaiah. 


In the wind and tempeſt of fortune's frown, 
Diſtinction, with a broad and powerful fan, 
Puffing at all, winnows the light away. Shak/. 
For the cleanſing of corn is comrponly uſed 
either a wicker- fan, or a fan with ſails, More. 
4. Any thing by which the air is moved; 
wings. 
The pris'ner, with a ſpring from priſon broke; 
Then ſtretch'd his feather'd fans with all his 
might, 
And to the neighb'ring maple wing'd his flight. 
: Dryden. 
5. An inſtrument to raiſe the fire. 
Nature worketh in us all a love to our own 
counſels : the contradiction of others is a far to 
inflame that love. coker. 


To FAN. v. a. 
1. To cool or recreate with a fan. 
She was fanned into ſlumbers by her ſlaves. 
; Spectator. 
2. To ventilate; to affect by air put in 


motion. 

Let every feeble humour ſhake your hearts; 
Your enemies, with nodding of their. plumes, 
Fan you into deſpair. Shakſpeare's Coriol. 

The Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
And fax our * cold. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
he air 
Floats. as they paſs, fann'd with unnumber'd 
plumes : 
From branch to branch the ſmaller birds with ſong 
Solac'd the woods, and ſpread their painted wings, 
Till ev'n, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

The fanning wind upon her boſom blows ; 

To meet the j wind the boſom roſe ; 


FAN 


The farining wind and purling ſtreams continue « 
der repoſe. ryden's Gym, and {phig. 
Calm as the breath which fans our caftern 
| groves, 

And bright, as when thy eyes firſt lighted: up 

our loves. | Dryden. 


And now his ſhorter breath, with ſultry air; 
Pants on her neck, and fans her parting hair. 
| / f Pope. 
3. To ſeparate, as by winnowing. 
I have collected ſome few, herein Jani the 
old, not omitting any, Bacon's Apophthegms, 

Not ſo the wicked; but as chaff, which fanr'd, 
The wind drives, ſo the wicked ſhall not ſtand 
In judgment. Milton. 

Fana'Ticism. n. ,. [from ſanatict.] En- 
thuſiaſm ; religious frenzy. 

A church whoſe do@rines are derived from 
the clear fountainsof the ſcriptures, whoſe polity 
and diſcipline: are formed upon the moſt uncor- 
rupted models of antiquity, which has ſtood un- 
ſhaken by the moſt furious aſſaults of popery on 
the one hand, and faraticiſm on the other; has tri- 


umphed over all the arguments of its enemies, 


but their 


and has nothing now to contend with 
; Rogers. 


ſlanders and calumnies. 


FANA'TICK. adj. | fanaticus, Latin; 


fanatique, French. ] Enthuſiaſtick; ſtruck 


with a ſuperſtitious frenzy. 
Oſiris, I $, Orus, and their train, 
With monſt'rous ſhapes and ſorceries abus'd 
Fanatick Egypt, and her prieſts, to ſeek 
Their wand” ring gods diſguis'd in brutiſh 2 
i Ilten. 


Fav A“TICk. . /. [from the adjective.] 


* 
' 


N 


F AN 


Which reaſon joining, or disjoinin N 
| All what wejathim, ” ITN cry 
; Our knowledge, or opinion. Milton, 
| Though no evidence affeds the fancy fo 
| ſtrongly as that of ' ſenſe, yet there is other evi- 
dence which gives as full ſatisfaction,” and as 
clear a conviction to our reaſon. Atterbury. 
Love is by fancy led about, 
From hope to fear, from joy to doubt: 
Whom we now a goddeſs call, 
Divinely grac'd in every feature, 
Strait's a deform'd, a perjur'd creature: 
Love and hate are fancy all, Granville, 


2. An opinion bred rather by the imagi- 
nat ion than the reaſon. 

Men's private fancies muſt give place to the 
higher judgment of that church which is in au- 
thority over them, Hooker, 

A perſon of a full and ample fortune, who was 
not diſturbed. by any fancies in religion. Clarendon. 
I have always had a fancy, that learning might 
be made a play and recreation to children. Locke, 
3. Taſte; idea; conception of things, 
The little chapel, called the Salutation is very 
neat, and built with a pretty fancy, Addiſon, 
4. Image ; conception ; thought. 
How now, my lord, why do you keep alone ; 
Of ſorrieſt fancies your companions making, 
Uſing = 0 thoughts which ſhould indeed have 
ie 
Wich them they think on? Shakſpeare, 
5. Inclination ; liking ; fondneſs, 
His fancy lay extremely to travelling. 


L*' Eftrange. 


For you, fair Hermia, look you arm yourſelf, 


An enthuſiaſt ; a man mad with wild 


notions of religion. f 
Tae double armature of St. Peter is a more 
deſtructive engine, than the tumultuary weapon 
ſnatcht up by a fanatick. Decay of Piety, 
FA'NCIFUL.. adj. [ fancy and full,] 
1. Imaginative; rather guided by.imagi- 
nation than reaſon : of perſons. 

Some fanciful men have expected nothing but 
confuſion and ruin, from thoſe very means, 
whereby both that and this is moſt effectually 
prevented, | Weoodzward's Nat. Hiſt. 


2. Dictated by the imagination, not the 
reaſon ; full of wild images: of things. 
What treaſures did he bury in bis ſumptuous 
buildings? and how fooliſh and fanciful were 
they ? | | 
1 would thew as much ſingularity to deny this, 

as it does a fanciful facility to affirm it. Garth, 


Fa/NCIFULLY. adv. | from fanciful. ] Ac- 


cording to the wildneſs of imagination. 


Fa'NcIFULNEss, n. . [from fanciful.] 
Addiction to the pleaſures of imagina- | 
tion; habit of following fancy rather 
than reaſon, 

Albertus Magnus, with ſomewhat too much 
curiofity, was ſomewhat tranſported with too 
much fancifulneſs towards the influences of the 
heavenly motions, and aſtrologcal ai x 

4 6. 


F ANC V. n. .. [contraQted from hantaſy, 
pbantaſia, Latin; parracia.] k ſhould 


be phanſy. | 
I. La. IP the r.by which the 


mind forms to itſelf images and repre- 
ſentations of things, perſons, or ſcenes 
of being. | 
Shakeſpeare, fancy's ſweeteſt child! 
' Warble his native wood-notes wild. Milton. 
In the ſoul 

Are many leſſer faculties, that ſerve 
Reaſon as chief: among theſe fancy next 

Her office holds; of all external things, 

Which the five watchful ſenſes repreſent, 

She forms imaginations, airy ſhapes, 


— — - 


Hayware. | 


To fit your fancies to your father's will; 
Or elſe the law of 3 yields you u ; 
To death, or to a vow of fingle life. Shakſpeare, 

A reſemblance in humour or opinion, a fancy 
for the ſame bufineſs or diverfion, is a ground of 
affetion. | Collier, 


In Shak/prare it fignifies love. 
Tell me where is fancy bred, 
Or in the heart, or in the head? 
How begot, how nouriſhed ? 
It is engender'd in the eyes, 
With gazing fed, and fancy dics 
In the cradle where it hes. 


7. Caprice; humour; whim. 
True worth ſhall gain me, that it may he ſaid 
Deſert, not fancy, once a woman led. Dryden. 
The ſultan of Egypt kept a good correſpondence 
with the. Jacobites towards the head of the Nile, 
for fear they ſhould take a fancy to turn the courſe 
of that river, Arbuthnet. 
One that was juſt entring upon a long journey, 
took up a fancy of putting a trick upon Mercury. 


L'Eſtrenre, 
8. Falſe notion. —_ 


The altering of the ſcent, colour, or taſte of 
fruit, by infuſing, mixing, or cutting into the bark 
or root of the tree, herb, or flower, any coloured, 
aromatical, or medicinal ſubſtance, are but fancies : 
the caule is, for that thoſe things have paſſed their 
period, and nouriſh not. Baron's Natural Hijjory, 


9. Something that pleaſes \ or entertains 
without real uſe or value. | 
London- pride is a pretty fancy for borders. 

imer. 

ToFa'Ncy. v. n. [from the noun.] To 

imagine; to believe without being able 

to prove. 

All are not always bound to hate and puniſh the 
true enemies of religion, much leſs any whom they 

may farcy to be ſo: all are always obliged to love 

its true friends, and to pray for its very enemies. 
5 Strutt's Sermons, 

If our ſearch has reached no farther than ſimile 
and metaphor, we rather fancy than know, and 
are not yet penetrated into the inſide and reality of 
the thing; but content ourſclves with what our 
imaginations furniſh us with. | Luke, 


To Fa'ncy. v. a. 


6. 


Shakſpeare, 


— 


l. 


/ 


FAN 


1. To portray in the mind; to image to 


himſelf; to imagine. 
But he whoſe noble genius is allow'd, 
Who with firetch'd pinions ſoars above the 
, crowd; 
Who mighty thought can clothe with manly dreſs, 
He whom I fancy, but can ne'er expreſs. 
 Dryden's Juvenal. 
2. To like; to be pleaſed with. 

Ninus both admiring her judgment and valour, 
together with her perſon and external beauty, 
fancied her ſo firongly, as, neglecting all princely 

| xeſpets, he took her from her huſband. 
Raleigh's Hiftery. 

It is a little hard that the queen cannot de- 
moliſh this town in whatever manner ſhe pleaſeth 
to fancy. Swift. 

Fa'NCYMONGER. u. / 
who deals in tricks of imagination. 

There is a man haunts the foreſts, that abuſes 
our young plants with carving Roſalind on their 
barks; hangs odes upon hawthorns, and elegies 
on brambles; all, forfooth, deifying the name 
of Roſalind, If I could meet that fancymonger, 
I would give him ſome good counſel; for he 
ſeems to have the quutidian of love upon him. 
| | Shakſpeare. 

Fa/xcvsick. adj, [ fancy and ſict.] One 
whoſe imagination is unſound; one whoſe 
diſtemper is in his ow] n mind. 

Tis not neceſſity, but opinion, that makes men 
miſerable; and when we come to be ſancyſict, 
there 's no cure. L' Ejtrange. 

Fax p for found. It is retained in Scot- 
land. 

This when as true by tryal he out fand, 

He bade to open wide his brazen gate. Spenſer. 


Fane. n. /. [ ſane, French; fanum, Lat.] 
A temple ; a place conſecrated to reli- 
gion, A poetical word. 

Nor fane nor capitol, 

The prayers of prieſts, nor times of ſacrifice, 

Embarments all of fury, ſhall lift up 

Their rotten privilege ! Shakſpeare's Coriol. 
Old Calibe, who kept the ſacred fane 

Of Juno, now ſhe ſeem'd, Dryden Ancid. 

et ſome to fanes repair'd, and humble rites 

Perform'd to Thor and Woden, fabled gods, 

Who with their vot'ries in one ruin ſhar'd. 
| Philips. 
A ſacred fane in Egypt's fruitful lands, 


Hewn from the Theban mountain's rocky womb. | 


Tickel. 
The fields are raviſh'd from the induſtrious 
ſwains, 


From men their cities, and from gods their fanes. 

Pope. 

FANFARON. n. 10 French, from the 

Spaniſn. Originally in Arabick it ſigni- 

fies one who promiſes what he cannot 
perform. Menage.] 


1. A bully; a hector. | 
Virgil makes /Eneas a bold avower of his own 
virtues, which, in the civility of our pocts, is 
the character of a fanfaron or hector. Dryden. 
2. A bluſterer; a boaſter of more than 
he can perform. | 
There are fanfarons in the trials of wit too, as 
well as in feats of arms; and none ſo forward to 
engage in argument or diſcourſe as thoſe that are 
leaſt able to go through with it. L' Eftrange. 
FanNFARONA'DE. n. . from fanfaron, 
French.] A bluſter ; a tumour of fic- 
titious dignity. . 
The biſhop copied this proceeding from the 
anfaronade of monſieur Bouffleurs. Swift. 
0 FANG. v. a. [pangan, Saxon; van- 
Len, Dutch. ] To ſeize; to gripe; to 
ca To vang is yet uſed in Rag 
ire 


Deſtruction fang mankind! 


Shakf. Timon. 


| 


4 fancy. ] One | 


* 


0 


Fane. u. f [from the verb.] 
1. The long tuſks of a boar or other ani- 
mal by which the prey is ſeized and held; 
any thing like them. 
Here ſeel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy fang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind ; 
Which, when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev'n 'till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and ſay 
This is no flattery, Shakſpeare's As you like it. 
Some creatures have overlong or outgrowing 
teeth, which we call fangs or tuſks; as boars, 
pikes, ſalmons, and dogs, though leſs. Bacon. 
Prepar'd to fly, 
The fatal fang drove deep within his thigh, 
And eut the nerves: the nerves no more ſuſtain 
The bulk; the bulk unprop'd, falls headlong on 
the plain. Dryden. 
Then charge, provoke the lion to the rage 
Of fangs and claws, and, ſtooping from your notſe, 
Rivet the panting ſavage to the ground. Addiſon. 
2. The nails ; the talons. 
3. Any ſhoot or other thing by which hold 
is taken, 
The protuberant fangs of the yuca are to be 
treated like the tuberoſes. Evelyn's Kalendar, 
Fa/nGED. adj. [from fang.] Furniſhed 
with fangs or long teeth ; furniſhed 
with any inſtruments of deſtruction, 
which can be exerciſed in imitation of 
fangs. 
My two ſchoolfellows, 
Whom I will truſt as I will adders fang'd, 
They bear the mandate. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Not Scythians, nor fierce Dacians, onward ruſh 
With half the ſpeed, nor half ſo ſwift retreat : 


In chariots, fang'd with ſcythes, they ſcour the 
ficld, 


Drive through our wedg'd battalions with a whirl, 
And ſtrew a dreadful harveſt on the plain. 


Philips" Briton. 
FA'NGLE. Ty: [from pengan, Sax. 
to attempt. Skinner.] Silly attempt; 
trifling ſcheme. It is never uſed, or 
rarely, but in contempt with the epithet 
neue as, new fanglet, new fangleneſs. 
Fa'NGLED. adj. [from fangle.] 
word ſeems to ſignify = 


- ridicu- 
louſly ſhowy ; vainly 


ecorated : new 


fangled, is therefore new-faſhioned ; | 


dreſſed out in new decorations. 


Quick wits be in defire new fang/ed, and in 


purpoſe unconſtant. Aſcham. 
A book ! oh, rare one! 


Be not, as in this fangled world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Shatſpeare's (;ymbeline, 
FA'NGLEs8. adj, [from fang.] Toothleſs; 
without teeth. 
The king hath waſted all his rods 
On late offenders, that he now doth lack 
The very inſtruments of chaſtiſe ment; 
So that his pow'r, like to a fangleſs.lion, 
May offer, but not hold. Shatſpeare's Henry iv. 
Fa'xnGorT. . /. A quantity of wares: as 
raw ſilk, &c. containing from one to 
two hundred weight three quarters. 
| Dif. 
FA'NNEL. n. /. N French. ] A ſort 
of ornament like a ſcarf, worn about 
the left arm of a maſs-· prieſt when he 
officiates. Dis. 


FA'NNER. n. /. [from fan.] One that 


plays a fan. 
I will ſend unto Babylon fanners that ſhall fan 
her. Feremiah. 
Fa'NTASIED. adj. [from fantaſy.] Filled 
with fancies or imaginations 
As I travell'd hither through the land, 


| I found the people ſtrangely fantafjed, Shatſp. 
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Fav AH. u. J. [See PuaxTAmm.] A 


This 


F AN 


thing not real, but appearing to the 


imagination. 
FAN TASTicaL. I adj. [ fantaftique, Fr. 
FanTa'sTICK. { from fantuſy.] 


1. Irrational ; bred only in the imagina- 
tion, | 
The delight that a man takes from another's 

fin, can be nothing elſe but a fantafiical, preter- 
natural complacency, ariſing from that which he 
really has no fecling of. South, 


2. Subſiſting only in the fancy; imagi- 


nary. 
Preſent feats 
Are leſs than horrible imaginings: 
My thought, whoſe murther yet is but — vg 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
Is ſmother' d in ſurmiſe; and nothing is, 
But what is not, Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
Men are fo poſſeſſed with their own fancies, 
that they take them for oracles; and are arrived 
to ſome extraordinary revelations of truth, when 
indeed they do but dream dreams, and amuſe 
themſelves with the fanraſtick ideas of a buſy ima- 
gination. Decay of Piety. 
3. Unreal; apparent only; having the 
nature of phantoms which only aſſume 
viſible forms occaſionally. 
Are ye fantaſtical, or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye ſhew? _ Shakſpearc, 
4. Uncertain ; unſteady ; irregular, 
Nor happineſs can I, nor miſery feel, 
From any turn of her fantaſtick wheel. Prior. 


5. Whimſical; fanciful ; capricious ; hu- 
morous ; indulgent of one's own ima- 
gination. 

They put ſuch words in the mouths of one of 
theſe fantaſtical mind- infected people, that chil- 
dren and muſicians call lovers. Sidney, 

I'll knit it up in filken firings, 
With twenty odd conceited true love knots 2 
To be fantaſtict, may become a youth 
Of greater time than I. Shakſpeare. 

Duumvir is provided with an imperious, expen- 
five, and fantaſtick miſtreſs; to whom he retires 
from the converſation of a diſcreet and affectionate 
wife. Tatler. 

We are apt to think your medalliſts a little 
fantaſtical in the different prices they ſet upon 
their coins, without any regard to the metal of 
which they are compoſed. Addiſon. 


FaNnTA'STICALLY. adv. [from fantaſlical. 
1. By the power of imagination. 
2. Capriciouſly ; humoroully ; 
dily. 
England is ſo idly Kking'd, 
Her ſceptre ſo fantaſtically borne, 
By a vain, giddy, ſhallow, humourous youth, 
That fear attends her not. Shakſpeare, 
3. Whimſically; in compliance with ima- 
gination. 
One cannot ſo much as fantaſtically chuſe, even 
or odd, he thinks not why. Grew's Coſmel . 


FanTa'STICALNEsSS. | n. . [from fan- 
taſlical. 


FaNTA'STICKNESS, 


1. Humorouſneſs ; mere compliance with 
fancy. | 
2. Whimſicalneſs; unreaſonableneſs. 
I dare not aſſume to myſelf to have put him 

out of conceit with it, by having convinced him 
of the fantaſticulneſi of it. Tillotfen, Pref. 


3. Caprice; unſteadineſs. 
FA'NTASY. n. / [ fantaifie, French; 
pbaniaſia, Latin; arge. 
1. Fancy; imagination; the power of 
imagining. See Fancy. 


How nor, Horatio! you tremble and look 
pale ! 


Is not this ſomething more than fantaſy? Shak, 


unſea- 


* 


FAR A 


I talk of dreams, 
Which are the children of an idle brain, 
Begot of nothing but vain fantaſy ; 
Which is as thin of ſubſtance as the air, 
And more unconſtant than the wind. 
He is ſuperſtitious grown of late, 
Quite from the main opinion he held once 


Go you, and where you find a maid, 
That ere ſhe ſleep hath thrice her prayers ſaid, 
Rein up the organs of her fantaſy, 
Sleep ſhe as ſound as czzeleſs infancy. 
Theſe ſpirits of ſenſe, in fantaſy's high court, 
Judge of the forms of objects, ill or well; 
And fo they ſend a good or ill report 
Down to the heart, where all affections dwell. 
Devies. 
By the power of fantaſy we ſee colours in a 
dream, or a mad man fees things before him 
which-are not there. Newton. 


2. Idea; image of the mind. 
And with the ſug*ryaſaveet thereof allure, 
Chaſte ladies ears to fantafirs. impure. Hubb, Ta. 
3- Humour ; inclination. 
I would wiſh that both you and others would 
ccaſe from drawing the ſcriptures to your fantaſies 
and affections. Whitgifte. 


Fax Trou. n. . [See Pu NOM.] Some- 
thing not real, but appearing to the 
imagination. 

Far. adj. Fuddled ; drunk. It ſeems to 
have been a cant word in the time of 
Shakjpeare. 

The gentleman had drunk himſelf out of his 
five ſenſes; and being fap, fir, was, as they ſay, 

caſhiered. Satſpeare. 

FAR. adv. ¶ peon, Saxon; fait, Erſe.] 


1. To great extent in length. 
Pay ſacred rev'rence to Apollo's ſong, 
Left wrathful the far- ſhooting god emit 
His tatal arrows. : 5 
2. To.a great extent every way. This is 
Jeſs proper. 
Vaſt and great 
Ts what I love; the yar extended ocean 
To a little riv' let I prefer. Prior. 
With coſtly cates Rome ſtaĩn'd her frugal hoard; 
Then with ill-gotten gold ſhe bought a lord: 
Corruption, diſcord, luxury combin'd, 
Down ſunk the;far-fam'd miſtreſs of mankind. 
Arbuthnot, 
From the ſame lineage ſtern Eætes came, 
The far-fam'd brother of th' enchantreſs dame. 


Pope, 


Prior, 


3. To a great diſtance progreſſively. 

Be fact ibus for redreſs of all theſe griefs, 

And I will ſet this foot of mine as far 

As who goes fartheſt. Shakſ. Julius Ceſar. 
Is it far you ride? 

—As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 

Twixt this and ſupper. Shakſpeare”'s Mach. 
Far from that hated face the Trojans fly; 

All but the fool who ſought his deſtiny. Dryden. 


4. Remotely ; at a great diltance. 

He meant to travel into far countries, until his 
friends affection either ceaſed or prevailed, Sidn. 
In a kingdom rightly ordered, after a law is 
once publiſhed, it preſently takes effect fur and 

wide; all ftates framing themſelves thereunto. 
Hooker. 

And after that long ſtrayed here and there, 

Through every field and foreſt far and near. 
Hubberd's Tale. 


Far be it from me to juſtify the cruelties uſes 
„towards them, which had their reward ſoon after. 
Bacen's Holy War, 

He ſent light horſemen into Meſopotamia with 

a guide, becauſe the country was unto him beſt 
known; following not far after himſelf with all 
his army. Knalles, 


And yet the lights which in my tower do ſhine, 
Mine eyes, which view all objects nigh and far, 
Lock not into this little world of mine. Aavies. 


Szulſp. 


Of fantaſy, of dreams, and ceremonies. Shatſp. 


Shak, 


FAR 

God hath bid dwell far off all anxious cares, 
And not moleſt us; unleſs we ourſelves 
Scek them with wand'ring thoughts, and notions 

vain. | Milton. 

I have been hunting up and down, far and 
near, ſince your unhappy indiſpoſition, to find 
out a remedy. ' L'Eftrange. 

The nations far and near contend in choice, 
And ſend the flow'r of war by publick voice. 


Dryden. 
The painted lizard and the birds of pres 
Foes of the frugal kind, be far away. Dryder. 
But from the reading of my book and me, 
Be far, ye foes of virtuous poetry! 
Who fortune's fault upon the poor can throw, 
Point at the tatter'd coat and ragged ſhoe. 
Dryaden's Perfius. 
Far off you view them with a longing eye 
Upon the topmoſt branch. Dryden. 
Theſe words are ſo far from eſtabliſhing any 
dominion, that we find quite the contrary. Locke. 
Till on the Po his blaſted corps was hurl'd, 
Far from his country in the weſtern world, 
Addiſon's Ovid. 
5. To a diſtance. | 
As far as the eaſt is from the weſt, ſo far 
hath he removed our tranſgreſſions from him. 
Pſalms. 
Neither did thoſe that were ſent, and travelled 
far off, undertake ſo difficult enterpriſes without 
a conductor. Raleigh, 
But all in vain! which when he ſaw, he ceas'd 
Contending, and remov'd his tents far off. 
Milton. 
I had always a curioſity to look back into the 
ſources of things, and view in my mind, ſo far 
as I was able, the beginning and progreſs of a 
rifivg world. Burnet's Theory, 
A lion's hide around his loins he wore ; 
The well poiz'd javelin to the field he bore, 
Inur'd to blood; the far deſtroying dart, 
And the beſt weapon, an undaunted heart. 
Addiſon's Ovid. 


6. In a great part. . 
When they were by Jcbus the day my 2 
ſpent. 5 Judges. 


7. In a great proportion; by many de- 
grees. It is commonly uſed with ſome 
word noting the comparative, but Dry 
den has uſed it abſolutely. 


Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price 
is far above rubies, h - Proverbs. 
Sucha communication paſſeth farbetter through 
the water than air, Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Thoſe countries have far greater rivers, and 
far higher mountains to pour down waters, than 


any part of the old world. Bacon. 
The face of war, 
In ancient times, doth differ far 
From what our fiery battles are. Waller. 


Of negatives we have far the leaſt certainty, 
and they are uſually hardeſt, and many times 
impoſſible to be proved, Tillotſon. 

Latin is a more ſuccin& language than the 
Italian, Spaniſh, French, or even than the Eng- 
liſh, which,, by reafon of its monoſyllables, is 
far the molt compendious of them. Dryden. 

The held is ſpacious I deſign to ſow, 

With oxen far unkt to draw the plough. Dod. 

Beſides, he 's lovely far above the reſt, 


Pope, 
Ah! hope not yet to breathe thy native air; 
Far other journey firſt demands thy care. Pope. 


8. To a great height; magnificently. 
This is perhaps only in Shak/peare. 

I do not think 
So fair an outward, and ſuch ſtuff within, 
Endows a man but him. 
You ſpeak him far. 
I don't extend him, fir. Cymbeline, 
9. To a certain point; to a certain de- 
ce. 
The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo far 


forth as it hath in it any thing more than the law 


With you immortal, and with beauty bleft. | 


FAR 
of reaſon doth teach, may not be invented of 
men, as it is amongſt the heathen; but muſt be 
reccived from God himſelf. Hooker, 
Anſwer them 
How far forth you do like their articles. * 
Shakſpeare's Henry tv. 
Not to reſolve, is to reſolve; and many times 
it breeds as many neceſſities, and engageth as far 
in ſome other ſort, as to reſolve. Bacon, 
Of this I need not many words to declare how 
far it is from being ſo much as any part of re- 
entance. Hammond. 
My diſcourſe is ſo far from being equivalent to 
the poſition he mentions, that it is a perfect con- 
tradict ion to it. Tillotſon. 
The cuſtom of theſe tongues ſometimes ſo far 
influences the expreſſions, that in theſe epiſtles one 
may obſerve the force of the Hebrew conjuga- | 
tions. Locke on St. Paul's Epiſtles, 
10. Far of. At a great diſtance. 
For. though I fled him angry, yet recall'd 
To life prolong'd, and promis'd race, I now 
Gladly behold, though but his utmoſt ſkirts 
Of glory, and far of his ſteps adore, Milton. 
11. FaR . To a great diſtance. 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword the flame 
Wide-waving, all approach for off to fright, 
Aud guard all paſſage to the tree of life. Milton. 
12. Of is joined with far, when far, noting 
diſtance, is not followed by a prepo- 
ſition : as, I. ſet the boat far off, I ſet the 


boat far from me. 
13. Fax is uſed often in compoſition: as, 


farſhooting, farſceing. 
Far-FETCH. n. /. | far and fetch.] A 
deep ſtratagem. A ludicrous word. 
But 13 have deeper reaches, 
In all their politick farfetches ; 
And from their Coptick prieſt, Kircherus, 
Found out this myſtick way to jeer us. Hudib, 


FAR-FETCHED. "_ [ far and fetch.] 


1. Brought from places remote. 
Of theſe things others quickly will diſpoſe, 
Whoſe pains have earn'd the farfetch'd ſpoil. 
| ; Milton. 
By his command we boldly croſs'd the line, 
And bravely fought where ſouthern ſtars ariſe: 
We trac'd the farfetæh'd gold into the mine, 
And that which brib'd our fathers made our prize, 
. Dryden, 
2. Studiouſly ſought ; elaborately ſtrained; 


not eafily or naturally introduced. 
York, with all his fa, fetch'd policy. Shat/. 
For far-fetched rhymes make puzzled angels 
train, 
And in low proſe dull Lucifer complain. S-. 
Under this, head we may rank thoſe words 
which ſignify different ideas, by a fort of an un- 
accountable farfetched analogy, or diſtant reſem- 
blance, that fancy has introduced between one 
thing and another ; as when we ſay, the meat is 
green when it is haif roaſted. Watts. 
FAR-yIERCING. adj. | far and prerce.] 
Striking, or penetrating a great way. 
Atlas, her fire, to whoſe . eye 
The wonders of the deep expanded lie; 
Th' eternal columns which on caith he rears, 
End in the ſtarry vault and prop the ſpheres. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
FaR-s HoorixG. adj. [ far and ſhoot.] 
Shooting to a great diſtance, 
Then loud he call'd Ancas thrice by name; 
The loud repeated voice to glad /Encas came; 
Great Jove he ſaid, and the far/iooting god, 
Inſpire thy mind to make thy challenge good. 


Dryden's Aneid, 
Far. adj. 


I. Diſtant; remote. 


A man taking a far journey. Mark. 


But we muſt beg our bread in climes unknown, 
Beneath the ſcorching of the freezing zone ; 
And ſome to far Oaxis ſhall be ſold, 

To try the Lybian heat, or Scythian cold. 
Dryden, 


F A R 
adverb but an adjective, with of: 
Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiftinguiſhable, 
Like far of mountains turned into clouds Shak/. 
* If we may behold in any creature any one 
ſpark of that eternal fire, or any far off dawning 
of God's glorious .brightneſs, the ſame in the 


beauty, motion, and virtue of this light may be 
no: hc : Raleigh's Hiftory of the World 


From Far. In this ſenſe it is uſed 
elliptically for a far, or remote place. 

The Lord ſhall bring a nation againſt tnee from 

ar, from the-end of the earth. Deuteronomy. 

4. Remoter of the two ; in horſemanſhip, 

the right ſide of the horſe, which the 


rider turns from him when he mounts. 
No true Egyptian ever knew in horſes 
The far ſide from the near, : Dryden, 
5. It is often not eaſy to diſtinguiſh 


whether it be adjedtive or adverb : as, 
The nations far and near center'd in choice, 
Dryden. | 
FAR. n. of [contrafted from farrow. ] 
The oftspring of a ſow ; young pigs. 
Sows, ready to farrow at this time of the year, 
Are for to be made of and counted full dear ; 
For now is the loſs of the far of the ſow 
More great than the loſs of two calves of the 
COW. Tuffer. 


To FARCE. v. a. | farcio, Latin; farcir, 
F mon 

1, To ſtuff; to fill with mingled ingre- 
dients. 

Wreſtling is a pattime which either the Cor- 
niſhmen derived from Corineus, their firſt pre- 
tended founder, or at leaſt it miniftred ſome ſtuff 
to the farcing of that fable. Carew. 

The firſt principles of chriftian religion ſhould 
not be farced with ſchool points and private 
tenets. 0 Bp. Sunder ſon. 

2. To extend; to ſwell out. 
Tis not the balm, the ſceptre and the ball, 
The ſword, the mace, the crown imperial, 

The entertiſſu*d robe of gold and pearl, 
The farced title running fore the king. Shatſp. 

Farce. n. /. [from the verb; or from 
farcer, French, to mock. ] A dra- 
matick repreſentation written without 
. regularity, and ſtuffed with wild and 
ludicrous conceits. 

There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and painting, 
which is out of nature; for a farce is that in po- 
etry which groteſque is in a picture: the perſons | 
and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the 
manners falſe : that is, inconſiſtent with the cha- 
racers of mankind ; groteſque painting is the juſt 
reſemblance of this, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

What ſhould be great, you turn to farce. Prior.- 

They object againſt it as a farce, becauſe the 
irregularity of the plot ſhould anſwer to the ex- 
tsavagance of the characters, which they lay this 
piece wants, and therefore is no farce. Gay. 

Fa'kciCaL. adj. [from farce.] Belong- 
ing to a farce ; appropriated to a farce. 

Fbey deny the characters to be farcical, be- 
cauſe they are actually in nature. Gay. 

Fa'xcy. n. / farcina, Italian; farcin, 
French.] The leproſy of horſes. It is 
probably curable by antimony. 

Fan DEL. n. /. [| fardello, Italian; far- 
deau, French.] A bundle; a little pack. 

Let us to the king: there is that in this farde/ 
will make him ſcratch his beard. Shakſpeare. 

Who would farde!s bear, 
To groan and ſweat under a weary life? Sa, 

To FARE. v. n. [panan, Saxon; varen, 
Dutch.] 


1. To go; to paſs; to travel. 
At laſt, reſolving forward ſtill to fare, 
Uutil the bluſt'ring ſtorm is overblown. 
Fairy Queen, 


as an 


FAR 
His ſpirits pure were ſubje& to our fight, 
Like to a man in ſhew and ſhape he fared. 
p | Fairfax. 
So on he fares, and to the border comes 
Of Eden, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Sadly they far'd along the ſea-beat ſhore ; 
Still heav'd their hearts. Pope, 


2. To be in any Nate good or bad. 
So bids thee well to fare thy nether friend. 
| Fairy Queen. 
A ftubborn heart ſhall fare evil at the laſt, 
Eccles 
Well fare the hand, which to our humble fight 
Preſents that beauty. Waller, 
So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, 
Oppreſs'd by thoſe who ftrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never ſo obſcquious, fall 
Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. aller 
So fares the ſtag among th' enraged hounds : 
Repels their force, and wounds returns for 
| wounds, Denham. 
But as a barque, that, in foul weather, 
_ Toſs'd by two adverſe winds together, 
Is bruis'd and beaten to and fro, 
And knows not which to turn him to; 
So far'd the knight between two foes, 
And knew not which of them t' oppoſe. Hudib. 
If you do as I de, you may fare as I 2 
L' Eftrange. 
Thus fares the queen, and thus her fury blows 
Amidſt the crowd. Dryden Aneid. 
Engliſh miniſters never fare ſo well as in a 
time of war with a foreign power, which diverts 
the private feuds and animoſities of the nation. 
Addiſon's Freeholder. 
Some are comforted that it will be a common 
calamity, and they ſhall fare no worſe than their 
neighbours. | Swift, 


3. To proceed in any train of conſequences 
good or bad, 


Thus it fareth when too much defire of con- 
tradition cauſeth dur ſpeeches rather to paſs by 


number than to ſtay for weight. Hooker. 
So fares it when with truth falſchood con- 
tends, Milton. 


4. To happen to any one well or ill: 


with it 1 in an imperſonal form. 
When the hand finds itſelf well warmed and 


covered, let it refuſe the trouble of feeding the | 


mouth, or guarding the head, ?till the body be 
ſtarved or killed, and then we ſhall ſee how it 
will fare with the hand, South, 


5. To feed; to eat; to be entertained 
with food. | 

The rich man fared ſumptuouſly every hy 

e. 

Feaſt your ears with the muſick awhile, if they 

will fare ſo harſhly, as on the trumpet's ſound. 
Shakſpeare's Timon. 

Men think they have fared hardly, if, in times 
of extremity, they have deſcended ſo low as to eat 
dogs; but Galen delivereth, that, young, fat, 
and gelded, they were the food of many nations, 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

FARE. n. ſ. [from the verb.] 

1, Price of paſſage in a vehicle by land or 
by water. Uled only of that which is 
paid for the perſon, not the goods. 

He found a ſhip going to Tarthiſh ; ſo he 
paid the fare thereof, and went down into it 
to go with them unro Tarſhiſh. Jonah, 

He paſſage begs with unregarded pray'r, 
And wants two farthings to diſcharge his fare. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

2, Food prepared for the table ; proviſions. 

But come, ſo well retreſh'd, now let us play, 
As meet is, after ſuch delicious fare. Milton. 

But when the weltern winds with vital pow'r 
Call forth the tender graſs and budding flow'r, 
Then, at the laſt, produce in open air | 
Both flocks, and ſend them to their ſummer's 

fare. Dryden. 

This is what nature's want may well ſuffice ; 
He that would more is covetous, not wiſe; 


» "AL * 


But ſince among mankind ſo ſew there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 
This much I will indulge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Upon his riſing up he ordered the * to 
ſet before him whatever food he had in his bouſe : 
the peaſant brought out a great deal of coarſe 
fare, of which the emperor cat very heartily. 
Addiſon. 
FAREWE'LL. adv. [This word is origi- 
nally the imperative of the verb fare- 
vell, or fare you cell; 1 felix, abi in 
bonum rem; or bene fit tibi; but in time, 
uſe familiarized it to an adverb, and it 


is uſed both by thoſe who go and thoſe 
who are left.] 


1. The parting compliment; adieu. 
But . King : ſith thus thou wilt appear, 
Freedom lives hence, and baniſhment is here. 
Shatſpeare's King Lear. 
Whether we ſhall meet again, I know not, 
Therefore our everlaſting farewell take; 
For ever, and for ever, farewell, Caſſius. Shakſp, 
Be not amazed, call all your ſenſes to you; de- 
fend your reputation, or bid farewe!l to your good 
life for ever, Shakſpeare. 
An iron ſlumber ſhuts my ſwimming eyes; 
And now farewe/!, involv'd in ſhades of night, 
For ever | am raviſh'd from thy fight. Dryden. 
Farewell, ſays he; the parting ſound ſcarce fell 
From his faint lips, but the replied farewell, 
- Dryden, 
O queen, farewell! be ftill poſſeſt 
Of dear remembrance, bleſſing ſtill and bleit! 


2. It is ſometimes uſed only as an ex- 


preſſion of ſeparation without kindneſs. 
Farewell, the year, which threaten'd ſo 
The faireſt light the world can ſhow. 
Treading the path to nobler ends, 
A long farewel!to love I gave; 
Reſolv'd my country and my friends 
All that remained of me ſhould have. Waller. 
3. Its original verbal meaning is pre- 
ſerved when it is uſed plurally. 
Farewell, maſter Silence: I will not uſe many 
words with you; fare you well, gentlemen, both, 
Shakſpeare's Henry 1v, 


Waller, 


FarREWE'LL. n./. 


1. Leave; act of departure. 
See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her farewell of the glorious ſun, 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1, 
If chance the radiant ſun with farewe/! ſweet, 
Extend his ev*ning beam, the fields revive, 
The birds their notes renew, and bleeting herds 
Atteſt their joy, that hill and valley ring. 
Milton. 
As in this grove I took my laſt farewell, 
As on this very ſpot of earth I fell. Dryden. 
Before I take my farewell of this ſubjeR, I 
ſhall adviſe the author for the future to ſpeak his 
meaning more plainly, Addiſen, 


2. It is ſometimes uſed as an adjeCtive ; 
leave-taking. 

Several ingenious writers who have taken then. 
leave of the publick in farewell papers, will not 
give over fo, but intend to appear again; though 
perhaps under another form, and with different 

13 | Spe Autor, 

Far1NaA'CEous. adj. [from Farina, Lat.] 
Mealy ; taſting like meal or flower of 
Corn. 

The propereſl food of the vegetable kingdom 
for mankind is taken from the farinaceeus ur 
mealy ſeeds of ſome culmiferous plants; as oats, 
barley, wheat, rice, rye, maize, panick, and 
millet. | Arbuthnot en Aliments, 


FARM. n. / [ ferme, French; reopm,. 


| proviſion, Sax on.] 


— — — — _ — — 


Pope's OG. 
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FAR 


1. Ground let to a tenant z ground culti- 
vated by another man upon condition 
of paying part of the profit to the 
owner or landlord, 

Touching their particularcomplaint for rducing 
lands and farms to their antient rents, it could 
not be done without a parliament. Hayward. 


2 The ſtate of lands let out to the culture 


of tenants, ; 

The lords of land in Ireland do not uſe to ſet 
out their land in farm, for term of years, to 
their tenants ; but only from year to year, and 
ſome during pleaſure. Spenſer on Ireland. 

It is great wilfulneſs in landlords to make any 
longer farms unto their tenants, Spenſer. 


To Farm. v. a, [from the noun.] - 
1. To let out to tenants at a certain rent. 
We are enforc'd to farm our royal realm, 
The revenue whereof ſhall furniſh us 
For our affairs in hand. Shatſpeare's Richard 11. 
2. To take at a certain rate. 
They received of the banker ſcant twenty ſhil- 


lings for thirty, which the earl of Cornwall farmed 
of the king. Camden's Remains, 


To cultivate land. 
A'RMER. n. /. [ fermier, French; or 
from farm. ] | 
x. One who cultivates hired ground. 


Thou haſt ſeen a farmer's dog bark at a beg- 
gar, and the creature run from the cur: there 


thou might'| behold the great image of autho- | 


rity : a dog's obeyed in office. Shakſpeare. 
2. One who cultivates ground, whether 


his own or another's. 

Nothing is of greater prejudice to the farmer 
than the ſtocking of his land with cattle larger 
than it will bear. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Fa'xMosST. adj. [ſuperlative of far.] 
Moſt diſtant ; remoteſt. | 

A ſpacious cave, within its fa 
Was hew'd and fathion'd by = 
Through the hill's hollow ſides. Dryden. 

Fa'xNEss. n. f. [from far.] Diſtance 
remoten 

Their nearneſs on all quarters to the enemy, 
and their farneſs from timely ſuccour by their 
friends, have forced the commanders to call forth 
the uttermoſt number of able hands to fight. 


Carew. | 


FarxrA'GINOUS. adj. [from farrago, Lat.] 
Formed of different materials. 
Being a confuſion of knaves and fools, and a 
farraginous concurrence of all conditions, tem- 
pers, ſexes, and ages, it is but natural if their 
determinations be monſtrous, and many ways 
inconſiſtent with truth, Brown, 


FARRAGO. & [Latin.] A maſs 
formed confuſedly of ſeveral ingredients; 
a medley. 

FA'RRIER. n. /. [ ferrier, French; fer- 
rarius, Latin. 


I. A ſhoer of horſes. | 
But the utmoſt exactneſs in theſe particulars 
belong to farriers, ſaddlers, ſmiths, and other 


tradeſmen. Digby. 


2. One who profeſſes the medicine of 


horſes, 3 ; 
If you are a piece of a 2 as every groom 
ought to be, get ſack, or ſtrong-beer, to rub your 
horſes. Swift. 
2 FaRRTER. v. n. [from the noun.] 
To practiſe phyſick or chirurgery on 
horſes. | 
| There are many pretenders to the art of farri- 
ering and cowleeching, yet many of them are 
very ignorant. a Mortimer. 
Fa'zrzow. n. /. [peanh, Saxon. ] A litter 
of pigs. 
Pour in ſow's blood that hath litter'd 
Her nine farrow, 


FAR 


To FalRRow. v. a, To brin It 
is uſed only of ſwine, yak 


Saws ready to farrew this time of the year. 

. Tuffer. 

The ſwine, although multiparous, yet being bi- 

ſulcous, and only cloven-hoofed, is farrowed 
with open eyes, as other biſulcous animals. 

Brown. 

* who did her numerous offspring 


, 
As fair and fruitful as the ſow that carry'd, 
The thirty pigs at one large litter farroww'd, 
: Dryden Juvenal. 
FART. 3. /. [L penx, Saxon.] Wind from 
behind. 
Love is the fart 
Of every heart ; 
It pains a man when ' tis kept cloſe ; 


And others doth offend, when tis let looſe, 
- Suckling. 


To FarT. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


break wind behind, 


As when we a gun diſcharge, 
Although the bore be ne'er ſo large, 
Before the flame from muzzle burſt, _ 
"wr at the breech it flaſhes firſt ; 
o from my lord his paſſion broke, 
He farted firſt, and then he ſpoke. Swift. 


Fa'xTHER. adv. [This word is now ge- 
nerally conſidered as the comparative 
degree of far ; but by no analogy can 
far make farther or fartheſt : it is there- 
fore probable, that the ancient ortho- 
graphy was nearer the true, and that 
we ought to write further and furtheſt, 

from forth, forther, fortheſil, pon don, 

unden, Saxon; the 9 and u, by re- 
{9-2 ak of ſound, being firſt con- 
founded in ſpeech, and afterward in 
books.] At a greater diſtance; to a 
greater diſtance ; more remotely ; be- 
yond ; moreover. 

To make a perfect judgment of good pictures, 
when compared with one another, beſides rules, 
there is farther required a long converſation with 
the beſt pieces. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

They contented themſelves with the opinions, 
faſhions, and things of their country, without 
looking any farther. 


Fa'rTHER. adj. [ſuppoſed from far, more 
probably from forth, and to be written 
further. \ | 


I. More remote. 

Let me add a farther truth, that without ties 
of gratitude, I have a particular inelination to 
honour you. Dryden, 

2. Longer} tending to greater diſtance. 
Before our farther way the fates allow, 
Here muſt we fix on high the golden bough. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
Fa'/xTHERANCE. #n. . [more properly 
furtherance from further. ] Encourage- 
ment ; promotion. 

That was the foundation of the learning I have, 
and of all the fartherance that I bave obtaired. 

| Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 

FarTHERMO'RE. adv. [more properly 

furthermore.) Beſides; moreover ; like- 
wiſe. 

Farthermore, the leaves, body, and boughs of 
this tree, by ſo much exceed all other plants, as 
the greateſt men of power and worldly ability 
ſurpaſs the meaneſt. Ralcigh's Hiſtory, 


To Fa'RTHER. v. a. [more proper To 
further.) To promote; to facilitate; 
to advance. 85 
He had farthered or bindered the taking of the 
town, * Dryden, 
| 2 


Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
| 


—_— 


_ FAS, 


Fa'tTHRST. agv. {more properly furthef. 
See FarTHER, ] At Ne * 
tance; to the greateſt diſtance. 

Farx'THEST. adj. Moſt diſtant ; remoteſt. 


Yet it muſt be withal conſidered,” that the 
greateſt part of the world are they which be far. 


theft from perfection. Hooker, 
Fa“ A THIN G. n. / Le g Saxon, 
from peopen, four, that is, che fourth 


part of a penny.] 


1. The fourth of a penny; the ſmalleſt 
Engliſh coin, i 
A farthing is the leaſt denomination or fraction 
of money uſed in England. Cocker's 4rithmetick, 
Elſe all thoſe things we toil ſo hard in, 
Would not avail one fingle farthing. Prior, 
You are not obliged to take money not of gold 
= e not the halfpence or farthings of Eng- 


5 Swift, 
2. Copper money. 
The _ find, tis true; but our churchwar- 
ens 
Feed on the ſilver, and give us the farthings, Gay. 
3. It is uſed ſometimes in a ſenſe hyper- 
bolical : as, it is not worth a farthing ; 
or proverbial, 
His ſon builds on, and never is content, 
Till the laſt farrking is in ſtructure ſpent. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


4. A kind of diviſion of land. Not in uſe. 
Thirty acres make a far/hing-land; nine fur- 
things a Corniſh acre; and four Corniſh acres a 
knight's fee, Carew, 
FA'RTRINGALE. 3. . [This word has 
much exerciſed the etymology of Sin- 
ner, who at laſt ſeems to determine that 
it is derived from vertu garde : if he had 
conſidered what vert ſignifies in Dutch, 
he might have found out the true ſenſe.] 
A hoop; circles of whalebone uſed to 
— the petticoat to a wide circum- 

e 


rence. a . ; 
With ſilken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
With ruffs, and cuffs, and farrthingales and 


things. Shakſpeare, 
Tell me, 
What compaſs will you wear your farthingale? 
; Shakſpeare, 
Arthur wore in hall 
Round table, like a ferthingal. Hudibras, 


Some will have it that it portends the downfal 
of the French king ; and obſerve, that the far- 
thingale appeared in England a little before the 
ruin of the Spaniſh monarchy. Addiſon, 

She ſeems a medley of all ages, 
With a huge farthingale to ſwell her fuſſ ian tuff, 
A new commode, a topknot, and a ruff, Suit. 


Fa'RTHINGSWORTH. #./. [ farthing and 
worth, ] As much as is fold for a far- 
thing. | 

They are thy cuſtomers; I hardly ever ſell 
them a farthingſworth of any thing. Arbuthnet, 


FASCES. n. ſ. [Latin.] Rods anciently 
carried before the conſuls as a mark of 
their authority. 

The duke beheld, like Scipio, with diſdain, 
That Carthage, which he ruin'd, riſe once more; 
And ſhook aloft the faſces of the main, 


To fright thoſe ſlaves with what they felt before, 
Dryden. 


- 


FASCIA. n. ſ. [ Latin.] A fillet; a 
bandage. 

Fa'sCclaTED. adj. [from faſcia.) Bound 
with fillets ; tied with a _— L 

Fascia'TION. . /. [from ſaſcia.] Band- 
1 the act 25 + binding diſ- 
caſed parts, | 


FAS 


eſpecial ſorts of faſeiation, or rowling, 
3 — of our fs commended to 
poſterity. : Wiſeman. 
To FA'SCINATE. v. a. [ faſcino, t.] 
To bewitch ; to enchant; to influence 
in ſome wicked and ſecret manner. 


There be none of the affections which have | 


been noted to faſcinate or bewitch, but love and 
envy. Bacon. 
Such a faſcinating fin this is, as allows men no 
liberty of confiderayzon. Decay of Picty. 
FASCINA'T10N, n./. [from faſcinate. ] The 
power or act of bewitching ; enchant- 
ment; unſeen inexplicable influence. 
He had ſuch a crafty and bewitching faſhion, 
both to move pity and to induce belief, as was 
like a kind of faſcination and enchantment to 
thoſe that ſaw him or heard him, Bacon. 
The Turks hang old rags, or ſuch like ugly 
things, upon their faireſt horſes, and other goodly 
creatures, to ſecure them againfl faſcination. 
| Waller. 
There is a certain bewitchery or faſcination in 
words, which makes them operate with a force 
beyond what we can riaturally give an — -1 
| outh, 


FASCINE. n.f. [French,} A faggot. 
Military cant, A 
The Black Prince paſſed many a river without 
the help of pontoons, and filled a ditch with fag- 
gots as ſucceſsfully as the generals of our times do 
with faſcines, Addiſon”s Spectator. 
Fa'scitnovus. adj. | faſcinum, Lat.] Cauſed 
or acting by witchcraft, or enchantment. 
Not in uſe. * 
I ſhall not diſcufs the poſſibility of faſcinous 
diſeaſes, farther than refer to experiment, 


Harvey on Conſumptions. 
FA'SHION. 3. /. [ fagen, French; fa- 
cies, Latin. ] q 
1. Form; make; ſtate of any thing with 
regard to its outward appearance. 


hey pretend themſelves grieved at our ſo- | 


lemnities in erecting churches, at their form and 
faſhion, at the ſtatelineſs of them and coſtli- 
neſs, and at the opinion which we have of them. 
Hooker. 
The faſbion of his countenance was amy A i 
Ee. 
Stand theſe poor people's fricnd. 
—I will 
yang me tofe the fuſtion of a man. Shakſpeare. 
2. The make or cut of clothes. 
[I'll be at charges fora looking-glaſs, 
And entertain a ſcore or two of taylors, 
To ſtudy ſaſbiens to adorn my ody. Shakſpeare. 
You, fir, I entertain for one of my hundred; 
only, I do not like the % en of your garments. 
5  Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
3. Manner; fort ; way. 
For that I love your daughter 
In ſuch a righteous fa/hion as I do, 
Perforce againſt al} checks, rebukes, and man- 
ners 
I muſt advance. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
Pluck Caſca by the ſleeve, 8 
And he will, after his four ion, tell you 
What hath proceeded. Shatſpeare's Jul. Ceſar. 
The commiſſioners either pulled down or de- 
faced all images in chuiches; and that in ſuch 
unſeaſonable and unſeaſoned fa/ion, as if it had 
been done in hoſtility againſt them, Hayward. 


4. Cuſtom operating upon dreſs, or any 


domeſtick ornaments. 
Here 's the note 


How much your chain weighs to the utmoſt carat, | 


The fineneſs of the gold, the chargeful faſhion. 
/ Shakſpeare, 


5. Cuſtom ; general practice. 
Zelmane again, with great admiration, begun 
to ſpeak of him; aſking whether it were the 
faliton or no, in Arcadia, that ſhepherds ſhould 


FAS 

Though the truth of this hath} been univerſally 
acknowledged, yet becauſe the ain of the age 
is to call every thing into queſtion, it will be 

requiſite to ſatisfy men's reaſon about it. 
Tillot ſon. 
No wonder that paſtorals are fallen into diſeſ- 
teem, together with that faſhion of life upon 
which they were grounded, Wald. 
It was not eaſily reconciled to the common me- 
thod ; but then it was the faſtion to do ſuch 
things. Arbut not. 


6. Manner imitated from another; way 
eſtabliſhed by precedent. 
Sorrow ſo royally in you appears, 


That 1 will deeply put the len on, 
And wear it in my heart, 


7. General approbation ; mode. 
A young gentleman accommodates himſelf to 
the innocent diverſions in faſhion, Locke, 
His panegyricks were beſtowed only on ſuch 
perſons as he had familiarly known, and only at 
ſuch times as others ceaſe to praiſe, when out of 
power, or out of faſhion, Pope. 


8, Renk ; condition above the vulgar, It 


is uſed in a ſenſe below that of quality. 
It is ſtrange that men of faftion, and gentle- 
mea, ſhould ſo groſly belie their own knowledge. 


Shakſpeare. 


9. Any thing worn. 
Now, by this maiden bloſſom in my hand, 
I ſcorn thee, and thy fafhion, peeviſh boy. Shalſp. 


10. The farcy, a diſtemper in horſes; 


the horſes leproſy. A barbarous word. 
His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, infected 


with the fafhions, and full of windgalls. Skhakſp. 


To Fa'sHION. v. @. [ ſagonner, French, 
from the noun. ] 


t. To form; to mould; to figure. 
He loves me well, and I have giv'n him rea- 
ſons; - 
Send him but hither, and I'll faftion him. 
Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Did not he that made me in the womb, make 
him? And did not one feftion us in the womb ? 
| . Job. 
The graves of the rebellious generations were 
already faſtioned in the clouds, which ſoon after 
thould ſwallow up all living creatures. Raleigh, 
The rib he form'd, and fajhion'd with his 
hands ; : 
Under his forming hands a creature grew, 
Man like, but different ſex. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Inability will every one find in himſelf, who 
ſhall go about to faſtion in his underſtanding any 
ſimple idea, not teceived by his ſenſes from ex- 
ternal objects, or by reflection from the operations 
of his mind about them. Locke. 
How could this noble fabrick be defign'd, 
And faſpion d by a maker brute and blind? 
Could it of art ſuch miracles invent? 
And raiſe a beauteous world of ſuch extent? 
| Blackmore, 
A diffcrent toil another forge employs, 
Here the loud hammer fa/hions female toys: 
Buch trinket that adorns the modern dame, 
Firſt to theſe little artiſts ow'd its frame. Gay. 


2. To fit; to adapt; to accommodate, 
Laws ought to be faſhioned unto the manners 
and conditions of the people to whom they are 
meant, and not to be impoſed upon them accord- 
ing to the ſimple rule of right. Spenſer. 
Ne do, I doubt, but that ye well can fafhion 
Yourſelves thereto, according to occaſion. 
Hubberd"s Talc, 
Nature, as it grows again tow'rds earth, 
Is fafhien'd for the journey, dull and heavy. 
Ja Shakſpeare's Tien, 
' This cardinal, 
Though from an humble ſtock undoubtedly, 
Was fafhion'd to much honour from his cradle. 


Shakſpeare. 


perform ſuch valorous entcrprizes ? Sidney. | 3. To counterfeit. Not uſed. 


Vol. I. 


Raleigh, ; 


FAS 


Tt better fits my blood to be difdained of all, 

than to faſtion a carriage to rob love from ws 

7 Shakſpeare's Muck Ado about Nothing. 

4+ To make according to the rule pre- 
ſcribed by cuſtom. 

The value of the labour employed about one 

parcel of filver more than another, makes a dif- 


ference in their price; and thus , plate 
ſells for more than its weight. / Locke. 


Fa"sHIONABLE. adj. [from faſhion. } 


cuſtom; modiſh, 

The eminence of your condition will invite 
gentlemen to the ſtudy of nature, and make 
philoſophy ſaſhionable. Glanvilie, 

Examine how the faſhionable practice of the 
world can be reconciled to this important ductrine 


of our religion. Rogers. 
*Tis prevailing example hath now made it fa- 
ionable. Benticy. 


2. Made according to the mode. 
Rich, faftionable rubes her perſon deck ; 
Pendants her ears, and pearls adorn her neck. 


Dryden's Ovid, 
3- Obſerrant of the mode. 
Time is like a faft/onab/s hoſt, 

That ſlightly ſhakes his parting gueRt by th' hand; 

But with his arms outſtretch'd, as he would fly, 

Graſps in the comer : welcome ever ſmiles, 

And farewell goes out ſighing. Saal ſpeate. 
4. Having rank above the vulgai, and 

below nobility. 


Fa'sH10NABLENESS. u. . [from faſhion- 
able,] Modiſh elegance; ſuch appearance 
as is according to the preſent cuſtom, 


Why ſhould they not continue to value them- 


ſelves for this outſide faſbionableneſi of the taylor or 
tirewoman's making, when their parcnts have 
ſo early inſtructed them to do ſo ? Locke, 


Fa'sHIONABLY. adv, [from faſbionable.] 
In a manner conformable to cuſtom ; 
with modiſh elegance. 

He muſt at length dic dully of old age at home, 
when here he might ſo fu/aignably and genteelly 
have been duelled or fluxed into another . 

o,. 

Fa'srroxisT. 3. /. [from ſaſbion.] A 

follower of the mode; a fop; a coxcomb. 


Did. 
To FAST, v. n. [ faftan, Goth. pæpxan, 


Saxon, ] 


1. To abſtain from food. 
Our love is not ſo great, Hortenſio, 
But we may blow our nails together, 
And aft it fairly out. Shatſpeare. 
I had rather faff from all four days than drink 
ſo much in one. Shakſpeare's Ant. ani Clrep, 
We have ſome meats, and breads, and drinks, 
which taken by men enable them to f long 
after, Bacen's New Atlantis. 
2. To mortify the body by religious ab- 
ſtinence. 


When thou 5e, anoint thy head and waſh 
thy face, that thou appear not unto men to fuf.. 
Matthew. 
Laſt night the very god ſhew'd me a vthon : 

I. Taft, and pray? d for their intelligence. Shatſp, 
FasT. u. /. [from the verb.] ä 
1. Abſtinence from food. 

A thouſand men have broke their fats to-day, 

That ne'er ſhall dine, unleſs thou yicld the crown, 

' Shatſpeare, 
Where 12 this end? Four times ten days I've 
alt, 

Wand'ring this woody maze, and human food 

Nor taſted, nor had appetite ; that fa/t 

To virtue I impute not, or count part 

Of what I ſuffer here. Ailton. 

Happy and innocent were the ages of our fore- 
fathers, who broke their fas with herbs and 
roots; and when they were permitted fleſh, eat 
it only dreſſed with hunger and fire, 


4 U 


t. Approved by cuſtom ; cltabliſhed by | 
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FAS 


She 's gone unkindly, and refus'd to eaſt 

One glance to feed me for ſo long a faſt. Dryden, 
2. Religious mortification by abſtinence 
religious humiliation. 

We humble ourſelves before God this day, not 
merely by the outward ſolemnitics of a faft, but 
by afflicting our ſouls as well as bodies for our 
fins. Altterbury. 

Nor tp nor faßt, its ſtubborn pulſe re- 

rain; 
Nor tears, for ages, taught to flow in vain. Pope. 
Fas r. adj. [ Fæ rx, Saxon. ] 
1. Firm; immoveable. 
He by his ſtrength ſetteth af mountains. E/ 
Laſt, the fire and his three ſons, 
With their four wives; and God made ff? the 
door. Milton. 
þ Be fure to find, 
What I have forctold thee, many a hard eſſay 
Of dangers and adverſities, and pains, 
_ Ere thou of Iirael's ſceptre get fu? hold. Milton. 
2. Strong; impregnable. 

England, by report of the Chronieles, was in- 

feſted with robbers and outlaws ; which, lurking 


in woods and faft places, uſed often to break forth | 


to rob and ſpoil. Spenſer. 
3. Fixed; adherigg ; not ſeparable. 

Lodronius with the breaking in of the horſe- 
men, was driven into a marſh ; where, after that 
ke, being almoſt faft in the deep mud, had done 
the uttermoſt, he yielded himſelf, Kolle. 

A man in a boat, who tugs at a rope that 's 
fai to a ſhip, looks as if he reſolved to draw the 
ſhip to him. Temple. 

4. Deep; ſound. 

I have ſeen her riſe from her bed, take paper, 
fold it, ſeal it, and again return to her bed: yet 
all this while in a moſt faſt ſleep. Shatſpeare, 

5. Firm in adherence. . 

Quick wits be in deſire new-fangled; in pur- 
poſe, unconſtant; light to promiſe any thing, 
ready to forget every thing, both benefit and in- 
jury ; and thereby neither fa to friend, nor fear- 
ful to foe. Aſcham's Schoolmaſier. 

6. [from g, Welſh, quick.] Speedy; 
quick; ſwift. It may be doubted 
whetherthis ſenſe be not always adverbial. 

This work goeth faft on, and proſpereth. Ezra. 

Skill comes ſo ſlow, and life ſo a doth fly, 
We learn ſo little, and forget ſo much. Davies. 

The prince groweth up faft to be a man, and is 
of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition : it would be 
a tain upon you if you ſhould miſtead, or ſuffer 
him to be miſled, Bacon to Villiers. 

7. FasT and looſe. Uncertain ; variable; 


inconſtant ; deceitful. 
A rope of fair pearl, which now hiding, now 
hidden by the hair, did, as it were, play at fa/f 


and looſe each with other, giving and receiving | 


richneſs. dney. 
If ſhe perceived by his outward cheer, 
That any would his love by talk bewry, 


Sometimes ſhe heard him, ſometimes ſtopt her 


ear, 

And play'd 7a, and looſe the live · long day. 
Fairfax. 
The folly and wickedneſs of men, that think to 
play faft and looſe with God 2 
| ' Eftrange. 
If they cobered, yet by the next conflict with 
other atoms they might be ſeparated again; and 


ſo on ia an eternal viciſſitude of faff and looſe, | 


without ever conſoeiating into the huge condenſe 
botlies of planets. Bentley. 
FasT. adv. 
1. Firmly ; immoveably. 

Bind the boy, which you ſhall find with me, 
Fa to the chair, Shakſpeare's King Jein. 
Tanis love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 

Haply when they have judg'd me faft aſleep. 
Shakſpeare, 
2. Cloſely; nearly. In this ſenſe it is 
united with ſome other word, as 6y or 


leſide. 


FAS 


Barbaroſſa left fourteen galleys in the lake; but 
the tacklings, ſails, oars, and ordnante he had 
laid up in the caſtle faſt by. Knolles. 

Siloa's brook that flow'd 
Faſt by the oracle of God. Milton's Par, Loft. 
Let purling ſtreams be in her fancy ſeen, 
And flow'ry meads, and vales of cheerful green; 
And in the midſ of deathleſs groves 

_ ſighing wiſhes lie, 

And ſmiling hopes faft by, 

And juſt beyond ——— loves. 
Dryden's Tyr. Love. 

Faſ by the throne obſequious fame reſides, 
And wealth inceſſant rolls her golden tides, Pope. 

Well-known to me the palace you inquire; 
For fof bejide it dwells my honour'd fire. Pope. 

ere o'er the martyr-king the marble weeps, 

And faft bejide him once fear'd Edward _ 
Z | l ope. 
3. Swiftly; nimbly. 

I would give a thouſand pound I could run as 
faſt as thou canſt. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

There fireams a ſpring of blood ſo 7, 

From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face. 

Daniel. 

The heavieſt muſe the ſwifteſt courſe has gone, 
As clocks run faſeſt when moſt lead is on. Pope. 

You are to lovk upon me as one going / out 
of the world. Swift, 

4. Frequently. WE: 

Being tried only with a promiſe, he gave full 
credit to that promiſe, and ſtill gave evidence of 
his fidelity as faft as occaſions were offered. 

Hammond's Pract. Catech. 


To Fa'sTEN. v. a. [from faſt. 


1. To make faſt; to make firm; to fix 


immoveably. 

A mantle coming under her right arm, and co- 
vering moſt of that ſide, had no faſtening on the 
left fide. Sidney. 

Moſes reared up the tabernacle, and faſtened 
his ſockets, Exodus, 

By chance a ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore, 
Which from old Cluſium king Oſinius bore. 

Dryden's Aneid. 


2. To hold together; to cement; to link. 
She had all magnetick force alone, 
To draw and faſten ſundred parts in one. Donne. 
In the ſea-coaſt of India there is no iron, 
which flies not like a hird unto thoſe mountains, 
and therefore their ſhips are faftened with wood. 
Brewn's Vulgar Errours. 


3. To affix; to conjoin. 

| The words Whig and Tory have been preſſed 
to the ſervice of many ſucceſſions of parties, with 
very different ideas faſtened to them. Swift, 


4. To ſtamp; to impreſs; to fix. 
Thinking, by this face, 

To faſten in our thoughts that they have courage; 

But tis not ſo, Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar, 


5. To unite infeparably. 


combated the opinions in their true ſhape, upon 
| which they could not ſo well ſaen their diſguiſe, 


Decay of Piety. 

6. To lay on with ſtrength. 
| Could he faſlen a blow, or make a thruſt, when 
not ſuffered to approach? Dryden's An. Dedic. 


} 
To Fa'sTEN. v. n. To fix himſelf. 

This paucity of blood may be obſerved in 
other ſorts of lizards, in frogs, and other fiſhes ; 
and therefore an horſe-leech will hardly faſten 
upon a hh. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

He faflen'd on my neck; and bellow*'d out, 
| As he'd burſt heaven. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

The wrong judgment that miſleads us, and 
makes the will often faften on the worſe ſide, lies 
in miſreporting upon compariſons. Locke. 


Fa'sTENER. mn. ,. from faſten, } One 
that makes rd or firm. Jef 
Fa'sTER, n. ſ. [from faſt.] He who ab- 


| ſtains from food. Ainſworth. 


Their oppreſſors have changed the ſcene, and 


FAT 


Fa'sTHANDED, adj. [/a and hand. 
Avaricious dolles, dolce 
covetous. 


The king being faffhanded, and loth to part 
with a ſecond dowry, prevailed with the prince to 
be contracted with the Princeſs Catharine. Bacon. 


Fasripfo'sirv. n. /. [from faſtidious, 
Diſdainfulneſs ; 3 a 


Swift, 
FASTI'DIOUS. adj. | faflidigfus, Lat. 


faſtidieux, faſtidieuſe, French.) . Diſdain- 
ful; ſqueamiſh ; delicate to a vice; in- 
ſolently nice. | | 

Reaſons plainly delivered, and always after one 

manner, eſpecially with fine and fa/tidious minds, 
enter but heavily and dully. Bacon. 

Let their faflidious vain 

Commiſion of the brain, 

Run on and rage, ſweat,.cenſure, and condemn, 

They were not made for thee, leſs thou for them. 
| Ben Jonſon, 

A ſqueamiſh faſtidiovs niceneſs, in meats and 

drinks, mult be cured by ſtarving. L'Eftrarge. 

All hopes, raiſed upen the promiſes or ſuppoſed 

kindneſſes of the faftidions and fallacious great 
ones of the world, thall fail. South, 

FASTIDIOUSLY, adv. e e 
Diſdainfully; contemptuouſſy; ſquea- 
miſhly. 

Their ſole talent js pride and ſcorn: they look 
faftidionſſy, and ſpeak diſdainfully, concluding, 
if a man ſhall fall ſhort of their garniture at their 
knees and elbows, he is much inferior to them in 
the furniture of his head. Gow, of the Tongue. 


FasTi'G1ATED. adj. [ faſtigiatus, Lat.] 


Roofed ; narrowed up to the top. Did. 


Fa'sTINGDAY. n. . [at and day.] 
Day of mortification by religious ab- 
ſtinence. 

Do not call it a faftingday, unleſs alſo it be a 
day of extraordinary devotion and of alms. 

= Taylor's Guide to Devotion, 

ASTNESS. 3. /, [from faft.] 

1. State of being faſt, 


2. Firmneſs ; firm adherence, 

Such as had given the king diſtaſte, did con- 
tend by their forwardneſs to ſhew it was buttheir 
faftneſs to their former government, and that 
thoſe affect ions ended with the time. Bacon. 

3. Strength; ſecurity. 

All the places are cleared, and places of f- 
neſs laid open, which are the proper walls and 
caſtles of the Iriſh, as they were of the Britiſh 
in the times of Agricola. Davics on Ireland, 

The foes had left the Faſineſs of their place, 
Prevail'd in fight, and had his men in chace, 

Dryden's Aneid. 
4. A ſtrong place; a place not eaſily forced. 

If his adverſary be not well aware of him, he 
entrenches himſelf in a new faſtneſs, and holds 
out the ſiege with a new artillery, Watts, 

5. Cloſeneſs; conciſeneſs; not diffuſion. 


Not uſed. | 

Bring his ſtile from all loſe groſſneſs to ſuch 
firm fafineſs in Latin, as in Demoſthenes, 

Aſclam's Schoolmaſter . 

Fa'sTuous, adj, [ faftuoſus, Latin; fa/- 

tueux, faſtueuſe, French.) Proud; 

haughty. Did. 


FAT. adj. [ pæx, Saxon.] 
I, Full- fed; plump; fleſhy : the contrary” 
to lean. 

When. gods have hot backs, what ſhall poor 
men do? For me, I am here a Windſor ſtag, and 
the fatteſt, I think, i'th' forett, Shakſpeare, 

Let our wives 
Appoint a meeting with this old far fellow, 
| Shakſpeare, 

"Tis a fine thing to be far and ſmooth. 

L' Eflrange. 


FAT 


Spare diet and labour will keep conſtitutions, 
here this diſpoſition is the ſtrongeſt, from being 
fat : you may ſee in an army forty thouſand foot- 
ſoldie rs, without a fat man; and I dare affirm, 

that by plenty and reſt twenty of the forty ſhall 
grow fat, Arbuthnot, 
2. Coarſe; aa [ fat, French. ] 
e're hurry'd down 
This lubrique and adult'rate age; 
Nay, added fat pollutions of our own, 
T” increaſe the ſteaming ordures of the ſtage. 


Dryden. 
3. Dull. : 


O ſouls! in whom no heav'aly fire is found, 

Fat minds, and ever-grov'ling on the ground. 
Dryden's Perſius. 
4. Wealthy; rich. 

Some are allured to law, not on the contem- 
plation of equity, but on the promiſing and 
pleaſing thoughts of litigious terms, far conten- 
tions, and flowing fees. Milton. 


Theſe were terrible alarms to perſons grown fat 
and wealthy by a long and ſucceſsful ——_— | 
outh, 

A fat benefice is that which ſo abounds with 
an eſtate and revenues, that a man may expend 
a great deal in dclicacies of eating and drinking. 
lige“: Parergon. 

Far. n. /. Anoily and ſulphureous part 
of the blood ; depoſited in the pe of 
the membrana adipoſa, from the innu- 
merable little veſſels which are ſpread 
amongſt them. The fat is to be found 
immediately under the ſkin, in moſt 
parts of the body. There are two ſorts 
of fat ; one yellow, ſoft, and lax, eafily 
melted ; another firm, white, brittle, 
and not ſo eafily melted, called ſuet or 
tallow. Some reckon the marrow of 

the bones for a third ſort of fat. 

| Quincy. 
In this ointment the ſtrangeſt and hardeſt in- 
gredients to come by, are the moſs upon the 
{kull of a dead man unburied, and the Fare of a 
boar and a bear, killed in the act of generation. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

This membrane ſeparates an oily liquor called 
Fat : when the fibres are lax, and the aliment too 
redundant, great part of it is converted into this 
oily liquor. Arhuthnot on Aliments, 


To Far. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
make fat; to fatten; to make plump 
and fleſhy with abundant food. 

On how this villany 
Doth far me with the very thoughts of it! 
Shakſpeare*s Titus Andrenicus. 
Ere this p 
I ſhould have fatted all the region kites 
With this ſlave's offal. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
They fat ſuch enemies as they take in the wars, 
that they may devour them, Abbot, 
The Caribbees were wont to geld their children, 
on purpole to fat and eat them. Lacke, 
Cattle furted by good paſture, after. violent 
motion, ſometimes die ſuddenly. Arbuthnot 


To Far. v.n. To grow fat; to grow 
full-fleſhed. 
Clarence, he is well repaid; 
He is frank'd up to fing for his pains. SAA 
The one tabours in his duty with a good con- 
ſcience ; the other, like a beaſt, but farting up 
for the ſlaughter, ' Eftrange. 
An old ox fats as well, and is as good, as a 
young. Mortimer. 


Far. n. /. [pær, Saxon; vatte Dutch: 
This is generally written vat.] A veſſel 


in which any thing is put to ferment or 
be ſoaked. 
The fats ſhall overflow with wine and oil. Joel. 
A white ſtone uſcd for flagging floors, for 
cilterns, and tanners fats, JPoodward on Foſſils. 


FAT 
FA'TAL, adj. [ ſatalir, Lat. fatal, Fr.] 
1. Deadly; mortal; deſtructive ; cauſing 
deſtruction. 
O fatal maid! thy marriage is endow'd 
With Phrygian, Latian, and Rutilian blood. 
Dryden's Aneid. 


A palſy in the brain is moſt dangerous; when 
it ſeizeth the heart, or organs of breathing, 


fatal. Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. Proceeding by deſtiny ; inevitable; ne- 
ceſſary. 


Others delude their trouble by a graver way 
of reaſoning, that theſe things are fatal and ne- 
ceſſary, it being in vain to be troubled at that 
which we cannot help. Tillotſon. 

3. Appointed by deſtiny. 

It was fatal to the king to fight for his money; 
and though he avoided to fight with enemies 
abroad, yet he was ſtill enforced to fight for it 
with rebels at home. Bacon's Henry vii. 

It was 
Still fatal to ſtout Hudibras, 
In all his feats of arms, when leaſt 
He dreamt of it, to proſper beſt. Tulibras. 

Behold the deſtin'd place of your abodes ; 

For thus Anchiſes prophecy d of old, 
And thus our fatal place of reſt foretold. 
Dryden's Aneid, 
O race divine; 
For beauty ſtill is fatal to the line. Dryden, 
Fa'TALIST . J. [from fate.] One who 
maintains that all things happen by in- 
evitable neceſlity. 

Will the obſtinate fatalifs find ſufficient apo- 
logy ? Watts. 

FaTA'LITY., u. /. [ fatalite, French; from 
fatal.] b 

Predeſtination; predetermined order or 
ſeries of things and events; preordina- 
tion of inevitable cauſes acting invinci- 


bly in perpetual ſucceſſion. 

The ftoicks held a fatality, and a fixed unal- 
terable courſe of events; but then they held alſo, 
that they fell out by a neceſſity "emergent from 
and inherent in the things themſelves, which God 
himſelf could not alter, South, 

2. Decree of fate. 

By a ſtrange fatality men ſuffer their diſſenting 

to be drawn into the ſtream of the preſent vogue. 
; | King Charles, 
All the father's precautions could not ſecure 
the ſon from the fatality of dying by a lion, 
an l 1 L Eftrange. 
3. Tendency to danger; tendency to ſome 
great or hazardous event. 

Seven times ſeven, or forty-nine, nine times 
nine, or eighty-one, and ſeven times nine, or the 

- years ſixty-three, is conceived to carry with 1t 
the moſt confiderable "wg Brown. 
Fa'TALLy. adv. [from fatal.] 


1. Mortally ; deſtructively, even to death. 


| The fircam is (o tranſparent, pure and clear, 


That had the ſelf-enamoured youth gaz'd here, 
So fataiiy deceiv'd he had not been, 
While he the bottom, not his face, had ſeen. 
Denham. 
'Tis the proceſſion of a funeral vow, 
Which cruel Jaws to Indian waves allow, 
When fatally their virtue they approve; 
Cheertul in flames, and martyrs of their love. 
Dyyden's Aurengzebe. 
2. By the decree of fate ; by inevitable 
and invincible determination, 

To ſay that the world was made caſually by 
the concurrence of atoms, is to affirm that the 
atoms compoſed the world mechanically and 
fatally ; only they were not ſenſible of it. Bentley. 


Fa ralx ESS. n. /. [from fatal.] Invin- 
cible neceſſity. 

FATE. n. /. ¶ fatum, Latin, ] 

1. Deſtiny; an eternal ſeries of ſucceſſive 
cauſes, 


FAT 


Neceſſity or chance 
Approach not me; and what L will is ate. 
Milton, 
There is a neceſſity ii fate 


Why ill the brave bold man is fortunate. Dryd. 
You muſt obey me ſoon or late; 
Why will you vainly ſtruggle with your fate ! 
Dryden, 
When empire in its childhood firſt appears, 
A watchful fate o'erſces its riſing years, Dryden. 
Random chance, or wilful fate, 
Guides the ſhaft from Cupid's bow. A. Philips. 
2, Event predetermined, 
Tell me what fates attend the duke of Suffolk ? 
1 ſhall he die, and take his end? Sha#tſp. 
3. Death; deſtruction. 
Viewing a neighbouring hill, whoſe top of late 
A chapel crown'd, till in the common fate 
Th' adjoining abbey fell. Denham, 
Looking, he feeds alone his famiſh'd eyes; 
Feeds ling'ring death, but looking not he dies; 
Yet ſtill he choſe the longeſt way to fate, 
Waſting at once his life and his eſtate, Dryden, 
Courage uncertain dangers may abate; 
But who can bear th* approach of certain fate! 


Dryden. 
The whizzing arrow fings, 


And bears thy fate, Antinous, on its wings. Pope. 
4+ Cauſe of death. 
With full force his deadly bow he bent, 
And feather'd fates amoug the mules and ſump- 
ters ſent, Dryden, 
Fa'TeD. adj. [from fate.] 
1. Decreed by fate. 
She fled her father's rage, and with a train, 
Driv'n by the ſouthern blaſts, was fated here ts 
reign. | Dryden, 
2. Modelled in any manner by fate. 
Her aukward love indeed was oddly fated; 
She and her Polly were too near related, Prior. 
3. Endued with any quality by fate. The 
ſtricture uſed by Dryden is unuſual. 
Bright Vulcanian arms, 
Fated from force of ſteel by Stygian charms, 
Suſpended ſhone on high. Dryden's AMneid, 
4. Inveſted with the power of fatal deter- 


mination. Peculiar to Share. 
The fated ſky 
Gives us free ſcope, Shakſpeare. 
FA'THER. =./. [Fæ den, Saxon. This 
word is found likewiſe in the Perſian lan- 
guage. ] 
1. He by whom the ſon or daughter is be- 
gotten. 

Father is a notion ſuperinduced to the ſubſtance 
or man, and refers only to an act of that thing 
called man, whereby he contributed to the gene- 
ration of one of his own kind, Lacke, 

Son of Benſalem, thy f ther ſaith it; the man 
by whom thou haſt breath and life ſpeaketh the 


word. Bacon, 
He ſhall forget 


Father and mother, and to his wife adhere. 


Milton. 
2. The firſt anceftor. 


It was ſaid 
It ſhould not ſtand in tuy poſterity; 
But that myſelt ſha!l be the root and farther 
Of many kings. Shakſpeare's Macber+, 
Abraham is the fazker of us all. Reman: 


3. The appellation of an old man. 

A poor blind man was accounted cunning +n 
prognoſticating weather : Eptom, a lawyer, laid 
in ſcorn, Tell me, fate, when doth the ſun 
change? The old man anfwered, When ſuch x 
wicked lawyer as you goeth 40 heaven, Camden, 

4. The title of any man reverend for age, 
learning, and piety. 
You ſhall find one well accompanied 


With reverend fathers and well learned biſhops, 


Shatſpeare's Richard 111, 
5. One who has given original to any thing 
good or bad. 
4 v2 
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FAT 


Jubal was the father of all ſuch as handle the 


harp and organ. Geneſis, 

Father of verſe. | Pope, 

6. The eccleſiaſtical writers of the firſt 
- centuries, 


Men may talk of the fathers, and magnify the 
fathers, and ſeem to make the authority of the 
fathers next to infallible; and yet expoſe them to 
contempt. Stilling fleet. 

7. One who acts with paternal care and 
tenderneſs. | 

I was a father to the poor. Fob. 

He hath made me a father to Pharaoh, and lord 
of all his houſe. Genet. 


8. The title of a popiſh confeſſor, parti- 


cularly of a jeſuit. 
Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father, 


Shakſpeare. 


There was a father of a convent, 7 much 
renowned for his piety and exemplary life; and 


as perſons under any great affliction applied them=- | 


ſelves to the moſt eminent confeſſors, our beauti- 
ful votary took the opportunity of confeſſing her- 
ſelf to this celebrated father, Addiſon. 


9. The title of a ſenator of old Rome. 
From hence the race of Alban fathers come, 
And the long glories of majeſtick Rome. Dryden. 


To. The appellation of the firſt perſon of 
the adorable Trinity. 


The eternal Son of God eſteemed it his meat 
and drink to do the will of his Father, and for his 
obedience alone obtained the greateſt glory. 

Paylor's Rule f Living Hely. 
11. The compellation of God as creator. 

We have one Father, even God. John. 

Almighty and moſt merciful Father. 

Common Prayer. 


FATHER-IN-LAW. n. J. [from father. ] 
The father of one's huſband or wife. 

I muſt make my father-in-law a viſit with a 
great train and equipage, Addiſon's SpeFator, | 
To Fa'THER, v. 4. | 
1. To take; to adopt as a ſon or daughter. 


Ay, good youth, 
And rather father thee than maſter thee, Shakſp. 


2. To ſupply with a father, of certain 
qualities. | 
am no ftronger than my ſex, 
Being ſo father d and ſo huſbanded. Shakſpeare.' 
How light and portable my pain ſeems now, 
When that which makes me bend makes the 
king bow ! | 


He childed as I father'd. Shakſpeare, 
3. To adopt a compoſition. 
Men of wit, 
Often father'd what he writ. Sroift. 


4. To aſeribe to any one as his offspring, 


or production: with on. 
And left we ſeem to father any thing upon them 
more than is their own, let them read. Hooker, 


My name was made uſe of by ſeveral perſons, 
one of which was pleaſed to father on me a new 
ſet of productions. Swift. 


Magical relations comprehend effects derived 
and fathered upon hidden qualities, whereof, from 
received grounds of art, no reaſons are derived. 

Brown's Pulgar Errours. 


Fa'rurn HooD. 1. J. [from father.) The 
character of a father; the authority of 


a father. 

Who con abide, that againſt the'r own doctors, 
both of the middle and lateſt age, ſix whole books 
mould by their fatherhoods of Trent be, under the 
pain of a curfe, imper:ouſly obtruded upon God 
and his church ? Hall. 

We might have had an entire notion of this fa- 
therkecd, or fatherly authority. Locke. 


FAT 


Fa'ThzkLESs. adj. {from father.) Want- 
ing a father ; deſtitute of a father. 

e ſhall not afflit any widow, or fatherleſs 
child, Exodus. 


Our fatherleſs diſtreſs was left unmoan!d; 
Your widow dolours likewiſe be unwept. Shatſp. 
The fatlherliſi hath no friend. Candys. 
He caught his death the laſt county ſeſſions, 
where he would go to ſee juſtice done to a poor 
widow woman and her _ children. 
| ddiſon's Spectator. 
Fa'THERLINESs. n. /. [from father.] The 
— of a father; parental kind- 
neis. 6 
Far RE RI. ad). [from father.) Paternal ; 
like a father; tender; protecting; 
careful. 
Let me but move one queſtion to your daughter, 
And, by that fatherly and kindly power 
That you have in her, bid her anſwer truly. Shak. 
The part which deſcribes the fire, I owe to the 


fuffering ſubjects. Dryden. 
Fa'THERLY. adv. In the manner of a 
father. 
Thus Adam, fatherly diſpleas'd: 
O execrable fon! ſo to aſpire 
Above his brethren ! 


FA'THOM. 2. /,. [pædm, Saxon. ] 
1. A meaſure of length containing ſix 
feet, or two yards ; the ſpace to which 


a man can' extend both arms. 

The extent of this fathom, or diſtance between | 
the extremity of the fingers of either hand upon 
expanſion, is equal unto the ſpace between the 
ſole of the foot and crown. Brown. 

The arms ſpread cruſs in a ftreight line, and 
meaſured from the end of the long finger on one | 
hand, to that of the other, a meaſure equal to the 
flature, is named a fathom. Holder. 


2. It is the uſual meaſure applied to the 
depth of the ſea, when the line for 


Milton. 


Dive into the bottom of the deep, 
Where fatlom- line could never touch the ground. | 
Shakfpeare's Henry iv. 


ance ; compaſs of thought. | 


Another of his fathom they have none 
To lead their buſineſs. Shakſpeare's Othello. 


. 


To Fa TOM. v. a. [from the noun.] | 
1. To encompaſs with the arms extended | 

or encircling. : 
2. To reach; to maſter. 


Nor be ambitious, ere the time, to pleaſe, Dryd. 


depth. 


and fathom the depths of his flights, 
Our depths who fathems, Pope. 
4. To penetrate into; to find the bottom 
or utmoſt extent: as, I cannot fathom 
his defign. 
Fa'THOMLESS. adj. [from ſathom.] 
1. That of which no bottom can be found. 
2. That of which the circumference can- 
not be embraced. 
Will you with counters ſum 
The vaſt proportion of his infinite; 
And buckle in a wafte moſt farhomleſs, 
With ſpans and inches ſo diminutive 
As fears and reaſons ? Shakſpeare. 


FaTi'DICAL. adj. [ fatidicus, Latin; ſa- 
tidique, French.) Prophetick ; having 
the power to foretel future events. 

j The oak, of all other trees only fatidica), told 


them what a fearful! unfortunate buſineſs this 
would prove, Heuoeel. 


—_——— 
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3. Reach; penetration; depth of contriv- | 


1 


Leave, leave to fathom ſuch high points as theſe; | 
3. To ſound ; to try with reſpe& to the | 


Tis too firong for weak heads to try the heights | 
Felten. 


Fa“ rx ESS. n. /. [from fat.] 
ſounding ' called the fathom line. 2 


— 


FAT 


FA rierkovs. adj. 4 » Latin. 
n Deadly ; * ; tein Bis! 
A'TIGABLE. adj, | fatigo, Latin.] Fa. 
wearred ; ſuſceptible of rear Fg 
To FA'TiGATE. v. 4. [ fatigo, Latin.] To 
weary ; to fatigue; to tire; to exhauſt 
with labour; to oppreſs with laſſitude. 
Not in uſe. by 
By and by the din of war 'gan to pierce 
His ready ſenſe, when ſtraight his doubled ſpirit 
Requicken'd what in fleſh was fatigate, 
And to the battle came he. Shakſpeare. 
FATI'GUE. =. /. [ fatigue, French; fa- 
tign, Latin. ] 
1. Wearineſs; laſſitude. 
2, The cauſe of wearineſs ; labour; toil. 
The great Scipio ſought honaurs in his youth, 
and endured the fatigues with which he purchaſe d 
them, Dryden. 


piety and fatherly affection of our monarch to his | To Farlgvz. v. a. [ fatiguer, French; 


Fatigo, Latin.) To tire; to weary ; to 

haraſs with toil ; to exhauſt with labour. 
The man who ſtruggles in the fight, 

Fatigues left arm as well as right. Prior. 


FaTx1DNEYED. adj, | fat and Lidney.] 


Fat : by way of reproach or contempt. 
Peace, ye fatkidney*d raſcal ; what a brawling 
do'ſt thou keep! Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 


Fa'TLING. n./. [from fat.) A young 
animal fed fat for the ſlaughter. 

The calf and the young lion, and the fa!/inp, 
ſhall lie down together, and a little child ſhall: 
lead them. | Iſaiah, 


Fa'tNeR. n. . [from fat. ] That which 
gives fatneſs. | 

The wind was weſt, on which that philoſopher 
beſtowed the encomium of fatner of the earth. 
Ar buthnet, 


1. The quality of being fat, plump, or 
full-fed. | 
2. Fat; greaſe ; fulneſs of fleſh, 

And by his fide rude Joathſome gluttony, 
Deformed creature, on a filthy ſwine; 

His belly was upblown with luxury, 
And eke with fatneſs ſwollen were his eyen. 

Fairy Queen, 

3. Unctuous or greaſy matter. 

Earth and water, mingled by the help of the 
ſun, gather a nitrous farneſs, Bacon. 
4. Oleaginouſneſs ; ſlimineſs; unctuouſ- 


neſs. ä 
But the olive-tree faid unto them; ſhould 1 
leave my fatneſs wherewith by me they honour 

God and man, and go to be promoted over the 

trees ? Judges. 

By reaſon of the fatneſs and heavineſs of the 
ground, Egypt did not produce metals, wood, 
pitch, and (ome fruits. Arbuthnot, 
5. Fertility; fruitfulneſs, 
God give thee of the dew of heaven, and the 
fatneſs of the earth, and plenty of corn and wine, 
- Gen: ſis. 
6. That which cauſes fertility. 
| When around 

The clouds drop fatneſs, in the middle ſky 

The dew ſuſpended ſtaid, and left unmoiſt 

The execrable glebe. | Philips, 

Vapours and clouds feed the plants ef the 
earth with the balm of dews and the fatneſs of 
ſhowers. Bentley, 

| To FA'TTEN. v. a. [from fat.] 
1. To feed; to make fleſhy ; to plump 
with fat. 

Frequent blood-letting, in ſmall quantities, 
often increaſeth the force of the organs of digeſtion, 
and fatteneth and increaſet} the diſtemper. 

Arbuthnot on Dict, 


I 


| 


2, To make fruitful. 


F AU F A U 


Town of ſtuff to ſatren land. Lib, Londinenſis. 


FAV 


Fa'vcnton. n./. [See Faxe. AlFaurtinas. 1. /. [from faul.] 
Dope — thy life, erooked ſ 1. Badneſs; vitiouſneſs; evil diſpoſition. 
ouch t of mine | A ſtately tomb, whoſe top a tru bore When her j t to b Qiſed i 
=_ 12 os a ately tomb, w op mpet 3 n her judgment was to be practiſed in 


f A ſoldier's fauckion, and a ſeaman's oar, Dryden. 
Theſs , Grids n f. with Ur 5, FUEL =. . [French] The fruit 
3. To feed groſily ; to increaſe. | of a ſpecies of the palm- tree. 


knowing faultineſs by his firſt token, ſhe was 
like a young fawn, who coming in the wind of 
the hunters, doth not know whether it be a thing 


Obſcene Orontes 
Conveys his wealth to Tyber's hungry ſhorey,. 
And fatrens Italy with foreign whores. Dryden. 


ToFa'rTTEN. v. n. [from fat.} To you 
fat 3 to be pampered; to grow fleſhy, 

All agree to ſpoil the publick good, 

And villains fatter. with the brave man's ow 
tay. 

Apollo check'd' my pride, and bad me feed 
My fat? ning flocks, nor dare beyond the reed. 

f Dryden. 

Yet then this little ſpot of earth well till'd, 

A num'rous family with plenty fill'd, 

The good old man and thrifty houſewife ſpent 
Their days in peace, and fatten'd with content; 
Enjoy'd the dregs of life, and liv'd to fee 

A long-deſcending healthful progzny. Dryden. 

Tygers and wolves ſhall in the ocean breed, 
The whale and dolphin fatter on the mead, 
And every element exchange its kind, 

When thriving honeſty in courts we find. 
Granville. 
Fa'TTY. adj, from fat.] Unctuous; 
oleaginous; greaſy ; partaking of the 
nature of fat. 

The like cloud, if oily or fatty, will not diſ- 
charge; not becauſe it ſticketh faſter, but becauſe 
air preyeth upon water, and flame and fire upon 
vil. Bacoen's Natural Hiftory. 

The gourd 
And thirty cucumber, when they perceive 
Tu' approaching olive, with reſentment fly 
Her fatty fibres, and with tendrils creep 
Diverſe, deteſting contact. Philips. 

The common ſymptoms of the muriatick ſcurvy 
are, a ſaline taſte in the ſpittle, and a lixivial 
urine, ſometimes with a fatty ſubſtance like a 
thin ſkin a-top. Arbuthnot an Aliment 


FaTtu'iTY., n. / [ fatuite, French; from 
fatuous.) Fooliſhneſs ; weakneſs of mind; 
morbid; feebleneſs of intellect. 

It had a1gued a very ſhort fight of things, and 
extreme fatuity of miad in me, to bind my own 
hands at their requeſt. King (Charles. 

Theſe ſymptoms were ſo high in ſome as to 
produce a ſort of fatuity of madneſs. Arbuthnot. 

FA'TUOUS. adj. [ ſatuus, Latin. ] 

1. Stupid; fooliſh; feeble of mind. 

We pity or laugh at thoſe fatucus extravagants, 
while yet ourſelves have a conſiderable doſe of 
what makes them fo. Glanville, 

2. Impotent; without force ; illuſory : 
alluding to an ignis fatuus. 

And when that flame finds combuſtible earth, 
Thence fatwous fires and meteors take their birth 

Denham. 

F4A'TWITTED. adj. [ fat and wit. ] Heavy; 
dull; ſtupid. 

Thou art fo fattwitted with drinking old ſack, 


and unbuttoning thee after ſupper, and ſleeping 
upon benches in the aſternoon, that thou haſt for- 


gotten.  Shatſpeare's Henry xv, 
Fa'vcerT. n. (. [ fauſſet, French; fauces, 
Latin.) The pipe inſerted into a veſſel 


to give vent to the liquor, and ſtopped up 


by a peg or ſpiggot. It is fometimes |. 


improperly written fofſet. 

You were out a good wholeſome forenoon in 
hearing a cauſe- between an orange-wife and a 
feſſet- ſeller, and adjourned a controverſy of three 
pence to a ſecond audience. Shakſpeare, 


If you are ſent down to draw drink, and find it 
will not run, blow ſtrongly into the faucet, and it 
will immediately pour into your mouth. 


Swift. 


 Favi'LLous. ad}. [ favilla, Latin.] Con- 


| 


fiſting of aſhes, 


As to foretelling of ſtrangers, from the fungous 
articles about the wicks of the candle, it only 
gnifieth a moiſt air about them, hindering the 

avolation of light and the favi/lous particles. 


Brown, 
 Fa/ULCON. 8 FALCON. 
FAa'ULCONRY. ce 7 FALCONRY. 
FAULT. 2. / [ faut, faule, French; 


* 


— 


FA'ULTILY. 


| 


faltar, to be deficient, Spaniſh. The 1 is 
ſometimes ſounded; and ſometimes mute. 


In converſation it is generally ſup- 
preſſed. ] 


1. Offence ; ſlight crime; ſomewhat liable 
to cenſure or objection. 


The prophet chuſeth rather to charge them with 
the fault of making a law unto themſelves, than 
the crime of tranſgieſſing a law which God had 
made. Hooker, 

He finds no fault with their opinion about the 
true God, but only that it was not clear and diſtin 
enough. Stilling fleet. 

He that but conceives a crime in thought, 
Contracts the danger of an actual fault: 

Then what muſt he expect that ſtill proceeds 
To commit fin, and work up thoughts to deeds ? 
Dryden. 

If you like not my poem, the fault may poſſi- 
bly be in my writing ; but more probably 'ris in 
your morals, which cannot bear the truth of it. 

Dryden. 

They wholly miſtake the nature of criticiſm, 
who think its buſineſs is principally to find fault. 

| Dryden. 

To be deſitous of a good name, and careful to 
do every thing, that we innocently may to obtain 
it, is ſo far from being a faut, even in private 
perſons, that it is their great and indiſpenſible 
duty. Atterbury. 

Before his ſacred name flies ev'ry fault, 
And each exalted ſtanza teems with thought. 

| Pope. 
Which of our thrum- cap'd anceſtors found 


fault, 
For want of ſugar-tongs, or ſpoons for ſalt? 


King. | 


Being void of all friendſhip and enmity, they 
never complain, nor find ſault with the times. 


2. Defect; want; abſence. 


I could tell to thee, as to one it pleaſes me, for | 


Fault of a better, to call my friend, L could be ſad, 

and ſad indeed too. Shakſpcare. 

3. Puzzle; difficulty: as, the inguirer ts 
at a fault. 


To FauLT. v. n. | from the noun.] To 


be wrong ; to fail. 


Which moved him rather in eclogues than | 


otherwiſe to write, minding to furniſh our tongue 
in this kind wherein it faulteth. Spenſer, 


To Faurr. v. a To charge with a fault; 


to accuſe. 


For that I will not fau!? thee, 
But for humblcneſs exhauſt thee, 


Old Song. 
FaA'ULTER. . . [from fault.) An or. | 


fender ; one who commits a fault. 
Then ſhe, behold the far/ter here in ſight ;- 
This hand committed that ſuppoſed offence. 


Fairfax 


Fa'ULTFINDER. n. . [ fault and find. 


A cenſurer; an objector. 


adv, [own ſauliy.] Not 
rightly ; improperly ; defectively; er- 
roneoully, 


Swift. | 


or no to be eſchewed, Signey., 
2. Delinquency ; actual offences. 
The inhabitants will not take it in evil part, 


that the favltineſs of their people heretofore is 
laid open. 


Hooker. 
Fa'vuLTLEss. adj. [from fault.) Ex- 
empt from file perfect; completely 


excellent. 


Where for our fins he ſaultleſi ſuffered pain, 
There where he died, and where he liv'd again, 


Fairfax, 

Who durſt thy faulr/rfs Sgure thus deface! 

| Drytlen's Heid. 

Whoever thinks a faultleſi piece to ſee, 

Thinks what ne'er was, nor is, nor e'er ſhall be. 

Pope. 

Fa'viTY.adj.[ fautif, French, from fault.] 

1. Guilty of a fault; blamable; crimi- 
nal ; not innocent. 

The king doth ſpeak as one which is faulty. 

2 Samuel. 
Can thus 
Th” image of God in man, created once 
So goodly and ere, though faulty fince ! 
To ſuch unſightly ſufferings be debas'd. Milton, 
2. Wrong; erroneous. 

The form of polity by them ſer down for per- 
petuity, is three ways fault ; faulty in omittigg 
ſome things which in (criptuie are of that natures. 
as, namely, the difference that ought to he of 
paſtors, when they grow to any great multitude z 
faulty in requiring doctors, deacons, and widows, 
as things of perpetual neceſſity by the law of 
God, which in truth are nothing leſs ; faulty alſo 
in urging ſome things by ſcripture mutable, as 
their lay elders, « Hooker, 

3- DefeQtive ; bad in any reſpect; not fit 
for the uſe intended.. 

By accident of a faulty. helmet that Parker 
had on, he was ſtricken into the mouth at the 
firſt courſe, ſo that he died preſently. Bacon. 


Fo FAVOUR. v. a. [ faveo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſupport ;- to regard with kindneſs ;. 


to be propitious to; to countenance, 
Of all the race of ſilver-winged flies 

Was none move favourable, nor more fair, 

Whilſt Heaven did fawour his felicities, 

Than Clarion, the eldeſt fon and heir 

Of Muſcarol. Spenſer. 


The ſelf-ſame gods that arm'd the queen of 
Troy,. 

May favour Tamora the queen of Goth. Skakſp. 
Men favour wonders. Bacon's Nat. Hit. 
Fortune ſo fateured him, that the town at his 

firſt coming lurrend-red uuto him. Kinolles, 
The good /Eneas am I call'd; a name, 

While fortune fauroo'd, not unknown to fame. 

Dryden, 
Oh happy youth! and farn'd of the Kies, 
Diſtinguith'd care of guardian deities. Pope. 
2. To aſſiſt with advantages or conveni- 
ences. 


No one place about it is weaker than another, 

to ſuvour an enemy in his approaches. 
3. To reſemble in feature. 
Tye porter owned that the gentleman favgured 


his maſter, e Spectator. 
4. To conduce to; to contribute. 


Favour, n. /. [ favor, Latin; aveur, 
French, ] 

1. Countenance ; kindneſs; kind regard; 
propitious aſpect: with of before the 
favourer. ; 


It pleas'd your majeſty to turn your looks 
Of farowur from mylelf, and all our houſe, 


Shuk/pearc's Henry ty, 


] 


Addi; on i 


FAV 


The child Samuel was in favour, both with 
the Lord and alſo with men. 1 Samuel, 
They got not the land by their own ſword ; but 
thy right-hand and thine arm, and the light of 
thy countenance, becauſe thou haſt a fad our unto 
them. | Pſalms, 


His dreadful navy, and his lovely mind, 
Gave him the fear and favour of mankind. Wal. 


This favour, had it been employed on a more 
deſerving ſubject, had been an effect of juſtice in 
your nature; but, as placed on me, is only 
charity. Dryden's Aureng. Pref. 


2. Support; defence; vindication ; incli- 
nation to favour: with of before the thing 
favoured. 


The pleaſures which theſe ſcriptures aſcribe to 
religion, are of a kind very different from thoſe 
in faweur of which they are here alleged. Rogers. 

At play, among ſtrangers, we are apt to find 
our hopes and wiſhes engaged on a ſudden in 
fawour of one fide more than another. 

They were invited from all parts for the uſe of 
kings, princes, and miniſters. And in ſhort, 
the favour of learning was the humour and mode 
of the age. Temple, 


3. Kindneſs granted; benevolence ſhown. 
All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, 
all offices and places of importance were diſtri- 
buted to his favourites. Sidney. 
The race is not to the ſwift, nor yet favour to 
men of kill. Eccles, 
O, my royal maſter ! 

The gods, in favour to you, made her cruel, 
A. Philips. 
4. Lenity ; mildneſs; mitigation of puniſh- 

ment. 

I could not diſcover the lenity and favour of 
this ſentence ; but cunceived it rather to be rigor- 
ous than gentle. Swift, 

5. Leave; good will; pardon. 
Worthy Macbeth, we ſtay upon your leiſure, 
— Give me your favswr; my dull brain was 
wrought 
With things forgot. Shakſpeare, 
Yet ere we enter into open act, 
With favour, twere no loſs if 't might be inquir'd 
What the condition of theſe arms would be. 
Ben Touſen. 
Come down, ſaid Raynard, let us treat of 
peace : : 
A peace, with all my ſoul, ſaid Chanticleer; 
But, with your favour, I will treat it here. 
Dryden. 


6. Object of favour ; perſon or thing fa- 


voured. 

All theſe his wond”rous works, but chiefly man, 
His chief delight and faveur; him, for whom 
All theſe his works ſo wond'rous be ordain'd, 

Milten, 


7. Something given by a lady to be worn. 
And every one his loveſuit will advance 
Unto his ſeveral miſtreſs, which they*ll know 
By favours ſeveral which they did beſtow. SH. 
It is received that it helpeth to continue love, 
if one wear the hair of the party beloved; and 
rhaps a glove, or other like favevr, may as 
well do it. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
A blue ribband tied round the ſword-arm, I 
eonceive to be the remains of that cuſtom of 


wearing a miſtreſs's favorr on ſuch occafions of 
old. Spectater. 


8. Any thing worn openly as a taken. 
Here, Fluellen, wear thou this fatowr for me, 
and ftick it in thy cap. Shakſp. Henry v. 
9. Feature; countenance. It is now little 
uſed. | 
That is only ſuitable in laying a foul complexion 
upon a filthy ſavcur, ſetting forth both in ſlut- 
tiſhneſs. Sidney, 
Young though thou art, thine eye 
Hath ftaid upon ſome ſavaur that it loves. Shal/. 
Diſſcat thy favour with an ufurped beard. 


Shakſpeare's Othells. 


FAV 


© There 's no goodneſs in thy face: if Antony 

Be free and healthful, why ſo tart a favour 

To trumpet ſuch good tidings ? Shakſpeare. 

Yet well I remember 
The favours of theſe men: were they not mine? 
Did they not ſometime cry, all hail! to me? 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 

A youth of fine favour and ſhape. Bacon. 
By their ' virtuous behaviour they compenſate 

the hardneſs of their favour, and by the pulchri- 

tude of their ſouls make up what is wanting in 

the beauty of their bodies, South, 


Fa'vouRABLE. adj, [ favorable, Fr- 
favorabilis, Latin, ] 
t. Kind; propitious; affectionate. 
Famous Plantagenet! moſt gracious prince, 
Lend faveurable eat to our requeſt, Sat ſpeare. 
2. Palliative; tender; averſe from cenſure. 
None can have the favourable thought, 
That to obey a tyrant's will they fought. Dryden. 
3. Conducive to; contributing to; pro- 
pitious, | 
People are multiplied in a country by the tem- 
per of the climate, favourable to generation, 
health, and long life. Temple, 


4. Accommodate ; convenient. 
Many good officers were willing to ſtay there, 
as a place very favourable for the making levies of 
men. . Clarendon, 


5. Beautiful ; well favoured ; well fea- 
tured. Obſolete. 
Of all the race of filver-winged flies 
Which do poſſeſs the empire of the air, 
Was none more favorable, nor more fair, 
Than Clarion the eldeſt ſon and heir 
Of Muſcarol. . Spenſer. 


Fa'voURABLENESS. 1. / [from favour- 
able.) Kindneſs; benignity. 

Fa'voOURABLY. adv. [from favourable.) 
Kindly ; with favour ; with tenderneſs ; 
with kind regard. 

Touching actions of common life, there is not 
any defence more favourably heard than theirs 
who allege fincerely for themſelves, that they 
did as neceſſity conftrained them. Hooker. 

She goeth about ſeeking ſuch as are worthy of 
her, and ſheweth herſelf favourably unto them in 

the ways. Wiſdom. | 

The violent will condemn the character of Ab- 
ſalom, as either too favoarably or too hardly 
drawn. Dryden. 

We are naturally inclined to think favourably 
of thoſe we love. Rogers. 


Fa'vOURED. participial adj. ¶ from favour.] 
1. Regarded with kindneſs. 
Oft with ſome favcur d traveller they ſtray, 
And thine before him all the defert way. Pope. 
2. [from favour, the noun.) Featured. 


Always conjoined with well or ill. 
Of her there bred 
A thouſand young ones, which ſhe daily fed; 
Sucking upon her poiſonous dugs, each one 
Of ſundry ſhape, yet all // fawwured. Fairy Q. 
The il favecred and lean-fleſhed kine did eat 
up the ſeven well-faveured and fat kine. Geneſis. 


Fa'voUREDLY. adv. [from favoured.) 
Always joined with well or ill, in a fair 
or foul way ; with good or bad appear- 


ance. 


Fa'vourER. . /. [from favour.) One 
who favours; one who regards with 


kindneſs or tenderneſs ; a wellwiſher ; a 
friend. 


If we ſhould upbraid them with irreligious, as 
they do us with ſuperſtitious faverrers, the anſwer 
which herein they would make us, let them ap- 


q 


ply unto themſelves. Hoster. 
Do I not know you for a favourer 

Of this new ſet? ye are not ſound, Shakſp. 

Being now a faveurer to the Briton, Shakſp. 


4 


| 


F AU 
Conjure their friends they had, labour for 
more 
Solicit all rep uted favourers. Daniels Civil War, 


All the fawvourers of magick were the moſt 
profeſt and bitter enemies to the chriſtian religion. 


. Addiſon, 

Fa'vouRITE.: n. . | | favorite, French; 
- favorita, Italian. ] | 

1. A perſon or thing beloved; one re- 


garded with favour ; any thing in which 
pleaſure is taken ; that which is re- 
garded with particular approbation or 
affection. 
Every particular maſter in criticiſm bas his fa- 
varrite paſſages in an author, Addiſ. Spectator. 
So fathers ſpeak, perſuſafive ſpeech and mild! 
Their ſage experience to the faite child. Pope. 
2. One choſen as a companion by a ſupe- 
riour ; a mean wretch whoſe whole buſi- 


neſs is by any means to pleaſe. 

All favours and puniſhments paſſed by him, 
all offices and places of importance were diftri- 
buted to his faveurites, Sidney. 

I was a Theſſalian gentleman, who, by mit- 
chance, having killed a favourite of the prince 
of that country, was purſued fo cruelly, that in 
no place but by favour or corruption they would 
obtain my deſtruction. Sidney, 

The great man down, you mark, his fav'rite 

_ ies; 

The poor advanc'd, makes friends of enemies. 

1 Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Bid her ſteal into the plaſhed bower, 

Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 

Forbid the ſun to enter; like to favourites, 

Made proud by princes that advance their pride 

Againſt that power that bred it. Shakſpeare. 

Nothing is more vigilant, nothing more jealous 
than a fſaworrite, eſpecially towards the waining 
time, and ſuſpect of ſatiety. Wotton, 

This man was very capable of being a great 
fatcurite to a great king. Clarendon, 

What fat” rites gain, and what the nation owes, 
Fly the forgetful world. Pope. 

Fa'voURLESs. adj. [from favour.] 

1. Unfavoured ; not regarded with kind- 
neſs; having no patronage ; without 
countenance. 

2. Unfavouring ; unpropitious. 

Of that goddeſs I have ſought the ſight, 

Yet no where can her find; ſuch happineſs 


Heaven doth me envy, and fortune fawveurleſs, 
at's Queen, 


Fa'UsEN. n. ſ. A ſort of large ee 
He left the waves to walh; 
The wave ſprung entrails, about which fauſens 
and other fiſh 
Did ſhole. Chapman's Iliads. 
Fa'us8EBRAYE. . . A ſmall mount of 
earth, four fathom wide, erected on 
the level round the foot of the rampart, 
to fire upon the enemy, when he is ſo 
far advanced that you cannot force him 
back; and alſo to receive the ruins which 
the cannons make in the body of the 
place. Harris. 


Fa'vToR. . /. [Latin ; fauteur, French. ] 


Favourer ; countenancer ; ſupporter. 

I am neither author or fautor of any ſect: I 
will have no man addict himſelf to me; but if 
I have any thing right, defend it as truth's, not 
mine. Ben Fonſon, 

The new mountain in the Lucrine lake, which 
is alleged, by the fautors of this opinion, as an 
inſtance in bchalf of it, was not raiſed thus, 

Wodward. 


Fa'vTREss. n. . [| ſautrix, Latin; fau- 
trice, French. ] A woman that favours, 


or ſhows countenance. 
It made him pray, and prove 


Minerva's aid bis fautreſs ſtill. Chaprian, 


F E A 


He coms from baniſhment to the fautreſt of 
liberty, ſrom the barbarous to the polite. Garth. 
Fawn. . / [ faon, French, from fan, in 
the old French, a ehild, probably from 
infant, Latin. ] A young deer. 

Looking my love, I go from place to place, 
Like a young fawn that late hath loft the hind ; 
And ſeek each where, where laſt I ſaw her face, 
Whoſe image yet I carry freſh in mind. Spenſer. 

The buck is called the firſt year a fawn", the 
ſecond year a pricket. hakſpeare. 

The colt hath about four year of growth ; and 
ſo the fawn, and ſo the calf. Bacon. 

| Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 
For him as kindly ſpreads the flow'ry _ 
ope. 
To FAWN. v. n. [of uncertain original. 
Perhaps a contraction of the French 
fanfan, a term of fondneſs for children.] 
1. To court by friſking before one, as a 


dog. 
The dog ſtraight fawned upon his maſter for 


old knowledge. Sidney. 
Holding Corioli in the name of Rome, 

Even like a fawring grey hound. Shakſpeare, 

2. To court by any means. Uſed of 


animals. 

Inſtead thereof he kiſs'd her weary feet, 
And lick'd her lily hands with fatoniug tongue, 
As he her wrong'd inaocence did weet. 

Fairy Queen. 

Is it not ſtrange that a rational man ſhould 
worſhip an ox? that he ſhould fawn upon his 
dog ? bow himſelf before a cat? and adore leeks 


and garlick ? 5 South, 
3. To court ſervilely. 
My love, forbear to fawn upon their frowns ; 
What danger or what ſorrow can befall thee, 
So long as Edward is thy conſtant friend ? Shak. 
And thou, ſly hypocrite, who now would'ſ be 
Patron of liberty, who more than thou 
Once fawnr'd, and cring'd, and ſervilely ador'd 
Heav'n's awful monarch? Milton's Par. Left. 
Whom Ancus follows, with a fartwning air; 
But vain within, and proudly popular. Dryden, 
Dext'rous the craving fawning croud to quit, 
And pleas'd to 'ſcape from flattery to wit. Pope. 


4. To bring forth a fawn. 
Fawn. n. . A ſervile cringe; low flat- 
tery. 
You will rather ſhew our gentle lowts 


How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon 


them 
For the inheritance of their loves. Shakſpeare. 


Fa'wNER. n. ſ. [from fawn.) One that 


fawns ; one that pays ſervile courtſhip. 
By ſoftneſs of behaviour we have arrived at 
the appellation of fawners. Spectator. 


Fa/wninGLy. adv.. [from fawn.) Ina 

cringing ſervile way. 
Fa'xeD. adj. [from pæx, Saxon, hair.] 
| Hairy. Obſolete. 


They could call a comet a faxed ſtar, which 
is all one wich ſtella crinita, or cometa. Camden. 
Fay. n. ſ. [. fee, French.] 
I, A fairy; an elf. 
And the yellow-fkirted fays 
Fly after the night ſteeds, 
Leaving their moon-lov'd maze. Milton. 
Ye ſylphs and ſylphids, to your chief give ear; 
Fays, faities, genii, elves, and demons hear! 


Pope. 
2. [from foi, French. ] Faith. Wholly | 


obſolete. 

Their ill haviour garres men miſſay, 
Both of their doQrine. and their fay. 
FE'ABERRY. n. / [greſſularia.] A gooſe- 

berry. Dia 
Fo Fr Aux. v. a. [Gower uſes To feige, 
for to cenſure; egen, German, to 


Spenſer, 


I 
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FxALrr. 1. J ¶ ſcaulitè, French. ] Duty 


FEAR. 2. / [peapan, Saxon, to fear; 


2. Awe; deje 


3. Anxlety; ſolicitude. 


4. That which cauſes fear. 


5. The object of fear. | 


6. Something hu 


FEAR. 1. / 


F E A 


ſweep; H len, Dutch, to ſtrike.] To 
whip ; to chaſtiſe; to beat. 


due to a ſuperiour lord; fidelity to a 
maſter ; loyalty, 
I am in parliament pledge for his truth, 
And laſting fealty to the new-made king. SH. 
Let my ſovereign 
Command my eldeſt ſon, nay all my ſons, 
As pledges of my fea/ty and love. Shakſpeare. 
Man diſobeying, 
Diſloyal, breaks his fealty, and fins 
Againſt the high ſupremacy of Heav'n. 
Each bird and beaſt behold 
After their kinds: I bring them to receive 
From thee their names, and pay thee fealty 
With low ſubjection. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Whether lis firſt deſign be to withdraw 
Our fealty from God, or to diſturb 
Conjugal love. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 


Milton, 


vaer, Dut. feakle, Erſe.] 
Dread; terrour ; painful apprehenſion 
of danger. 
Fear is an uneafineſs of the mind, upon the 
thought of future evil likely to befal us. Locke. 
Trembling fear ſtill to and fro did fly, 
And found no place where ſafe ſhe ſhrowd him 
might. Fairy Queen. 
For fear was upon them, becauſe of the people 
of thoſe countries. Ezra, 
What then remains? Are we depriv'd of will ? 
Muſt we not wiſh, for fear of wiſhing ill? 
| | Dr yden. 
Fear, in general, is that paſſion of our nature 
whereby we are excited to provide for our ſecu- 
rity upon the approach of evil. Rogers. 
— of mind at the pre- 
ſence of any perſon or thing; terrour 
impreſſed: with of before that which 


impreſſeth. 
And the fear of you, and the dread of you, 
ſhall be upon every beaſt, Geneſis. 


The principal fear was for the holy temple. 
Mac. 


Antony, ſtay not by his ſide: 
Thy demon, that 's the ſpirit that keeps thee, is 
Noble, courageous, high, unmatchable, 
Where Cæſar is not; but near him, thy angel 
Becomes a fear, as being over-power d. Shak, 


Except the God of Abraham and the fear of 
Iſaac had been with me. Geneſis. 


"g up to ſcare deer by 
its colour or noiſe, 


He who fleeth from the noiſe of the fear ſhall | 


fall into the pit, and he that cometh up out of 
the midſt of the pit ſhall be taken in the ſnare 
 Tſaiah. 


| Glen | 
But fair Clariſſa to a lovely fear 

Was linked, and by him had many pledges dear. 

Fairy Queen. 


To FEAR. v. a. [peanan, Saxon. ] 


nion, 


1. To dread; to conſider with apprehen- | 


ſions of terrour; to be afraid of. 
Now, for my life, Hortenſio fears his widow. 
— Then never truſt me if I be aftaid 
Lou are very ſenſible, yet you miſs my ſenſe; 
I mean Hortenſio is afraid of you. Spee. 
To fear the foe, ſince fear opprefſerh ſttength, 
Gives, in your weakneſs, ſtrength unto your foe. 
| Sia peur Richard 11. 
There ſhall riſe up a kingdom, and it ſhall. be 
eared above all the kingdoms before it. 2 £/d. 
When I view the beautics of thy face, 
I fear not death, nor dangers, nor diſgrace, 


peona, Saxon. ] A compa- | 


Dryden. | 


FEA 


The inhabitants, being feared with the Spa- 
niards landing and burning, fled from their 
dwellings. Carew, 

We muft not make a ſcarecrow of the law, 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey, Shalſp. 

Some fitting on the hatches, would ſeem there, 
With hideous gazing, to fear away fear. Donne. 
To Fear. v. n. 


1. To live in terrour ; to be afraid. 
Well you may fear roo far, 

— Safer than truſt tao far: 

Let me ſtill take away the arms I fear, 

Nor fear ſtill to be harm'd, Shakſpeare, 
If any ſuch be here, if any fear 

Leſs for his perſon than an ill report; 

If any think brave death outweighs bad life, 

Shakſpeare's Corialanus. 


2. To be anxious. 

Then let the greedy merchant ſear 
For his ill-gotten gain; 

And pray to gods that will not hear, 
While the debating winds and billows bear 
His wealth into the main, Dryden's Horace, 

See, pious king, with diff'rent ſtrife, 
Thy ftruggling Albion's hoſom torn : 

So much ſhe fears for William's life, 
That Mary's fate ſhe dare not mourn. 


Fe'ARFUL. adj. [ fear and full.] | 
1. Timorous; timid ; eaſily made afraid. 
He 's gentle, and not fearful. Shak ſprare, 
Them that are of a fearful heart. [ſaiah. 
2. Afraid. It has / before the object of 


fear. 
The Iriſh are more frarſul to offend the law 
than the Engliſh. Davies on Ireland, 
I have made my heroine fearful of death, 
which neither Caſſandra nor Cleopatra would 
have been, Dryden, 
3. Awful; to be reverenced. 
Who is like thee, glorious in holineſs, K was 
in praiſes ! Exodus, 
4. Terrible; dreadful; frightful; im- 
preſſing fear. 
Neither faſt to friend, nor fearful to foe. 
| | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 
Againſt ſuch monſters God maintained lis 
own, by fearfu | execution of extraordinary judg- 
ment upon them. Hooker, 
What God did command touching Canaan, 
concerneth not us any otherwiſe than only as a 
fearful pattern of his juſt diſpleaſure. Heeker, 
All torment, trouble, wonder, and amaze- 
ment, 
Inhabits here: ſome heav'nly power guide us 
Out of this fearfu/ country. Shalſpeare. 
It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of 
the living God, | Heb. 
Lay down by thoſe pleaſures the fearfu and 
dangerous thunders and lightnings, the horrible 
and frequent earthquakes, and then there will 
be found no compariſon, Raleigh, 
This is the natural fruit of fin, and the preſent 
revenge which it takes upon finners, beſides 
that fearful puniſhment which ſhall be afflicted 
on them in another life. Tillotſon, 
FgeAaRFULLY. adv. from fearful.] | 
1. Timorouſly ; in fear. 
| In ſuch a night 
Did Thiſbe fearfu!ly o'eitrip the dew, 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow, + Shakſpeare, 
2. Terribly ; dreadfully. 
There is a cliff, whoſe high and bending head 
Looks fearfully on the confined deep. Shatyfp, 


Fz'ARFULNESS. n. / [from fearful.] 
1. Timorouſneſs; habitual timidity. 
2, State of being afraid; awe; dread. 
It is credible that the acknowledgment of our 
own unworthineſs, our profeſſed fearfulneſs to 
aſk any thing, otherwiſe than only for his ſake 
to whom God can deny nothing, that this ſhould. 
be noted for a popiſh errour ? Heuer, 
A third thing that makes a government juſtly 
deſpiſed, is fearfulneſs of, and mean compli- 
ances wuh, bold popular offenders. South, 


Prior. 


2. To fright; to terrify; to make afraid. 


2 —— —_ —_— — r 0 ˙⁰ mo gg res u ., „ —— 
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» Fz'4$1BLY. adv. {from fegſible.] Practi- 


FEA 
Ta nifty, ado. [from fear leſi.] With- 
out terrour z — 

'Tis matter of the greateſt aſtoniſh ment to ob- 
ſerve the ſtupid, yet common holdneſs of men, 
who ſo fearlefly expoſe themſelves to this moſt 

formidable of perils. Decay of Piety, 
Fe'arLESNESS. n, /. [from fearleſs.) 
Exemption from fear; intrepidity ; cou- 
rage ; boldneſs, | | 

He gave inſtances of an invincible courage, 
and fea#leſneſs in danger. Clarendon.” 

Frarutss. adj. [from fear.) Free from 
fear; intrepid ; courageous ; bold: with 
of before the ſubject. | 

From the ground ſhe fearlef doth ariſe, N 


And walketh forth without ſuſpect of erime, 
Fairy Queen. 


The flaming ſeraph, fearlefs, tnough alone 


Encompaſs'd round with foes, thus anſwer'd. 
bold. Milton. 

A nation, whoſe diſtinguiſhing character it is 
to be more fearleſs of death and danger than any 
other. Temple. 


FEas1B1LITY, a. from feaftble.] 


7 


2. A thing practicable. 
Men often ſwallow falſities for truths, dubio- 
ſities for certainties, poſſibilities for feaftbilities, 
and things impoſſible for poſſibilities themſelves. 
| Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
FEASIBLE. adj. [ faifible, Fr.] Prac- 
ticable ; ſuch as may be effected; ſuch 
as may be done. 
We conclude many things impoſſibilities, 
which yet are eaſy ſeafibles, Glamville's Scepfis. 
Things are feafib/e in themſelves ; elfe the eter- 
nal wiſdom of God would never have adviſed, 
and much leſs have commanded them. South, 


cably. 


FEAST. a. / [ fefte, French; feſtum, Lat.] 
1. An entertainment of the table; a 
ſumptuous treat of great numbers. 
Here 's our chief gueſt. If he had been for- 
« Ap gotten 
It had been ns 2 gap in our great feat. Shatſp. 
On Pharaoh's birthday he made a feaft unto 
all bis ſervants. -/ Geneſis. 
The lady of the leaf ordain'd a feaſt, 
And made the lady of the flow'r her gueſt; 


When jo!  bow'r aſcended on the — n rag ſo nurſe-like, Skatſpeare's Cymbeli ne. 
Wirh _ ſears ordain'd, and large 1 2. It is now only uſed in irony and con- 


2. An annĩverſary day of rejoicing either | 


on a civil or religious occaſion : op- 

poſed to a faft. 

This day is called the ſ-aff of Criſpian. Shak/. 
3. Something delicious to the palate. 


Man e would, with reaſon, prefer the 
Jo ron A yn ungry belly to thoſe diſhes which 


are a feaft to others. e. 


To FAST. v. u. [from the noun.] To 
eat ſumptuouſly ; to eat together on a | 


day of joy. 
Pichard AR Northumberland, great frien ls, 


Did feaff together. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
wp A finds, indeed; but our church- 
wardens ; ; 
Feaft on the filver, and give us the farthings. 


Gay. 
To FEAST. v. 4. | 
1. To entertain ſumptuouſly ; to enter- 
- tain magnificently. 

| He was entertained and feaſted by the king 

with great ſhew of favour. Haywar. . 
2. To delight; to pamper; to gratify 

luxuriouſly. . 

All theſe are vur's, all nature's excellence, 


Whoſe taſte or ſmell can bleſs wires ſenſe, Dry. 
F&asTER. . /. [from eaſe. ] 


{ 2. Luxurious; riotous, 


F E A 


1. One that . | 

Thoſe fers could ſpeak of great and many 

excellencies in manna. Taylor. 
2. One that entertains 8 
Fe'ASTFUL. adj. [| feaſt and full. 
1. Feſtive ; joyful. ; 

The virgins alſo ſhall on feafful days | 
Viſit his tomb with flowers, valy bewailing | 
His lot unfortunate in nuptial choice, 

From whence captivity and loſs of eyes. Milton, | 
Therefore be ſure | 
Thou, when the bridegroom with his feaftful 
friend, 
Paſſes to bliſs at the mid-hour of night, 
Haſt gain'd thy entrance, virgin wiſe and pure. 
Milton. 


The ſuitor train 
Who crowd his palace, and with lawleſs pow'r 
His herds and flocks in fea?ful rites devour. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fe'ASTRITE. 3. . [ feaft and rite.] Cuſ- 
tom obſerved in entertainments. 
His hoſpitable gate, 
Unbarr'd to all, invites a numerous train | 
Of daily gueſts; whoſe board with plenty 


crown'd, 
Revives the f-aftritet old, Philips. 


FEAT. u. 41 fait, French. ] 
1. Act; deed; action; exploit. 
Pryocles is his name, renowned far 
For his bold feats, and hardy confidence ; 
Full oft approved in many a cruel war. F. Queen. 
Tarquin's ſelf he met, 
And ftruck him on his knee: in that day's 
eats, | 
When he might act the woman in the ſcene, 
He prov'd th' beſt man i” th' field. Shakſpeare. 
Our ſoldiers are men of ftrong heads for ac- 
tion, and perform ſuch feats as they are not able 
to expreſs. Addiſon's Spectat or. 
2. A trick; an artful, feſtive, or ludi- 
crous performance. 
The joints are more ſupple to all fears of ac- 
tivity and motion in youth than afterwards. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 
FEAT. adj. | fait, bien fait, French; homo 
adus ad unguem. ] 
1, Ready; ſkilful ; ingenious, 
Never maſter had 
A page ſo kind, ſo duteous, diligent; 
So tender over bis occaſions, true, 


tempt. 
That feat man at controverſy. 
3. Nice; neat. 
Look how well my garments ſit upon me, 
Much feater than beſore. Shatſpeare's Tempeſt 
Fe'aTEOUS. adj, [from feat.] Neat; 
dexterous. Obſolete. 
| Fe'aTEOUSLY. adv. [from feateous.] 
Not in uſe, 


Neatly ; dexterouſly. 
| And with fine fingers cropt full featuuſly 
The tender ftalks on high. Spenſer, 


FE'ATHER. . /. [pe ðen, Saxon; fe- 
der, German. } 
1. The plume of birds. 
Look, as I blow this feather from my face. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
The brave eagle does with ſorrow ſee 
The foreſt waſted, and that lofty tree 
Which holds her neſt, about to be o'erthrown, 
Before the feathers of her young are grown ; 
She will not leave them, nor ſhe cannot flay, 
But bears them boldly on her wings away. 
Waller. 
When a man in the dark preſſes either corner 
of his cye with his finger, and turns his eye 
away from his finger, he will ſee a circle of co- 


lours like thoſe in the feathers of a peacock's tail. 


Stilling fleet. 


t 


FEA 
| T am bright as an angel, and light as a feather. 
Swift, 

2. Kind; nature; ſpecies ; from the pro- 
verbial expreſſion, birds of a feather ; that 
is, of a ſpecies. * 

Clifford, and the haught Northumberland, 
And of their feather many more proud birds, 
Have wrought the eaſy-melting king like wax. 

| Shakſpeare's Henry v1, 

I am not of that feather to ſhake off 
My friend, when he moſt needs me. Shakſprare. 

3. An ornament ; an empty title. 

4. [Upon a horſe. }] A Ger of natural 
frizzling of hair, which, in ſome places, 
riſes above the lying hair, and there 
makes a figure Wa the tip of an 
ear of corn. Farrier's Did. 

To FE'ATHER. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. Todreſs in feathers, 

2. To fit with feathers, 


3. To tread as a cock, 
Dame Partlet was the ſovereign of his heart; 

Ardent in love, outrageous in his play, 

He feather'd her a hundred times a-day, Dryden, 
4. Toenrich; to adorn ; toexalt, 

They ſtuck not to ſay, that the king cared not 
to 8 his nobility and people, to feather him- 
ſelf. f Bacon's Henry vii. 
5. To FEATHER one's Nef. [ Alluding to 


birds which colle& feathers, amon 
other materials, for making their neſt, 
To get riches together, 


F&e'ATHERBED. n. /. [feather and bed,] A 
bed ſtuffed with feathers ; a ſoft bed. 

The huſband cock looks out, and ſtrait is ſped, 

And meets his wife, which brings ber featherbed. 

Donne. 

Fe'/ATHERDRIVER. . /. [ feather and 


drive.) One who cleanſes feathers by 


yy them about. 

A featherdriver had the reſidue of his lungs 

filled with the fine duſt or down of feathers. 
 Derham's Phyſice- Theol:gy, 


FE&ATHERED. adj, [from feather] 


1. Clothed with feathers. 
I ſaw young Harry with his beaver on, 
His cuiſſes on his thighs, gallantly arm'd, 
Riſe from the ground like f-ather'd Mercury. 
Shakſpeare's Henry rv. 
So when the new-born phœnix firſt is ſeen, 
Her feather'd ſubjects all adore their queen. 
_ Dryden, 
Dark'ning the ſky; they hover o'er and ſhroud 
The wanton ſailors with a feather'd cloud. Prior. 
Then ſhips of uncouth form ſhall ſtem the tide 
And feather'd people croud my wealthy fide. 
Pope. 
Vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and, 
among many other feather d creatures, ſeveral 
little winged boys, perch upon the middle arches, 
| Addiſon's Spectator. 
2, Fitted with feathers ; carrying feathers, 
An eagle had the ill hap to be ſtruck with an 
arrow, feather'd from her own wing. L' Fftrange. 
Not the bow they bend, nor boaſt the ſkill 
To give the feather'd arrow wings to kill. Pope. 
Fe'ATHEREDGFe . /. | | 
Boards or planks that have one edge thinner 
than another, are called featheredge ſtuff. Moxe, 
Fz'ATHEREDGED. adj. [ feather and edge.] 
Belonging to a featheredge. | 
The cover muſt be made of featheredged boards, 
in the nature of ſeveral doors with hinges fixed 
thereon. Mortimer, 
Fe'ATHERFEW. n. /. A plant both fingle 
and double : it is increaſed by ſeeds or 
ſlips, and alſo by dividing the roots : it 
flowereth moſt part of the ſummer. 


Newton's Opticks, 
3 


Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


F E C 
F8'aTHER-GRASS. n. / ¶ gramen pulmoſum.] 
An herb. 
Fe'ATHERLESs, adj, [from feather.] 
Being without feathers. 
This ſo high grown ivy was like that feather/-/3 


bird, which went about to beg plumes of other 
birds to cover his nakedneſs, Hoxwel. 


FE'aTHERLY., adj. [from feather.] Re- 
ſembling feathers. 

The accretion or pluvious aggelation of hail 
about the mother and ſundamental atoms thereof, 
ſeems to be ſome featherly particle of ſnow, al- 
though ſnow it{clf be ſexangular. Brown, 

FEe'ATHERSELLER. . [| feather and 
ſeller. ] One who ſells feathers for beds. 

Fe'ATHERY. adj. [from feather, ] Clothed 
with feathers, 

Or whiſtle from the lodge, or village cock 
Count the night-watches to bis feathery dames. 

Milton. 
Fe'atTLY., adv. [from feat.] Neatly; 
nimbly ; dexterouſly. 
* 2 / 
Foot it ſeatly here and there 
And, ſweet ſprites, the burthen bear, Shatlſp, 
The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light; 
He ſaw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly footing ſcem'd to ſkim the ground. 
Dryden. 
Fe'aTNEss. u. /. [from feat.] Neatneſs ; 
nicety ; dexterity. 
Fe'aTure. n. /. [ faiture, old French. ] 
L. The calt or make of the face. 
Report the feature of Octavia, her years. Shak. 
2. Any lineament or ſingle part of the 
face, ; 
Though ye be the faireſt of God's creatures, 
Yet think that death ſhall ſpoil your goudly fea- 
turcs. Spenſer, 

We may compare the face of a great man with 
the character, and try if we can find out in his 
looks and features, the haughty, cruel, or un- 
merciful temper that diſcovers itſelf in the hiſ- 
tory. Adiiſon on Medals, 

Though various features did the filters grace, 
A filter's likeneſs was in every face, Addiſon, 


To FEATURE. v. a. To reſemble in coun- 
tenance ; to favour, 
He liv'd in court molt prais'd, moſt lov'd, 


A ſample to the young'ſt; to th' more mature, 
A glaſs that featur*d them. Shakſpeare's Cymb, 


To FEAZE. v. a. | faiſez, French. ] 

1. To untwiſt the end of a rope, and re- 
duce it again to its ſirſt ſtamina, 

2. To heat; to whip with rods. Ain/e. 

To FEBRI'CITATE. v. n. [ ſebricitor, La- 


tin.] To be in a fever. Did. 
Fepr1'cuLosE, adj. [ febriculoſus, Latin.] 
Troubled with a fever. Dia. 


FeBrirv'GE. n. /. [ febris and fugo, La- 
tin; ſebrifuge, French. ] Any medicine 
ſerviceable in a fever. on Quincy. 

Bitters, like choler, are the beſt ſanguifiers, 
and alſo the beſt febrifuges. Floyer on the Humours, 

FEBR1PU'GE. adj, Having the power to 
cure fevers. 

Febrifuge draughts had a moſt ſurpriſing good 
effect. Arbutlinat. 

Fe'BR11LE. adj. [| febrilis, Latin; febrile, 
French.] Conſtituting a fever; cauſed 
by a fever. 

The ſpirits, embroiled with the malignity in 
the blood, and turgid and tumified by * vote 
fermentation, or by phlebutomy relieved. Harvey. 

Fe/BRUARY. . / eee Latin, ] 
The name of the ſecond month in the 
year. 

You have ſuch a February face 
So ſull of froſt, of form, and cloudineſs! Shak/. 


FloS. n. J. [ feces, Latin; feces, Fr.“ 
Vor. I. 


FED 
1. Dregs; lees; ſediments; ſubſidence. 


Hence the ſurface of the ground with mud 
And ſlime beſmear'd, the feces of the flood 
Recciv*d the rays of heav'n; and ſucking-in 
The ſeeds of heat, new creatures did begin. 


Dryden. 
2. Excrement. 


The ſymptoms of ſuch a conſtitution are a ſour 
ſmell in their feces. Arbuthinot on Aliments, 


Fe'cULENCE. I .. 
Fe'/cuLENnCY ; n. . [feculentia, Latin. 


1. Muddineſs; quality of abounding with 
lees or ſediment. 


2. Lees; feces; ſediment ; dregs. 
Pour upon it ſome very ſtrong lee, to facilitate 
the ſeparation of its feculencies, Bye. 
Whether the wilding's fibres are contriv'd 
To draw th' earth's pureſt ſpirit, and i1chft 
Its feculence, which in more poious flocks 
Of cyder plants finds pallage free, Philips 
Fe'cuLENT. adj. | feculentus, Latin; fe- 
culent, French, ] Foul; dreggy; ex- 
crementitious. 
But both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extcnt, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceflantly, 
Yet nothing cleaner were tor ſuch intent. 
Fairy Queen. 
They are tothe body as the light of a candle to 
the groſs and feculent ſnutf, which as it is not 
pent up in it, ſo neither duth it partake of its 
impurity, Glanville's, Apology 
FE'CUND, adj. [ fecundus, Latin; ſe- 
cond, French. ] Fruitful; prolifick. _. 
The more ſic Kly the years are, the leſs fecund 
or fruitful of children allo they be, (rraunt. 


FecunDa'TION. n.f. [ ſecundo, Latin.) 
The act of making fruitful or proliſick. 
She requeſted theſe plants as a medicine of fe- 
cundation, or to make her fruitful. Brown. 
To FEcu'xDiry. v. a. To make fruitful; 
to make prolifick. Dis. 


Fecu'npiTY. n. . [from fecund; fecon- 
dite, French. ] b 


1. Fruitfulneſs; quality of producing or 


bringing forth in great abundance. 

I appezl to the animal and vegetable produc- 
tions cf the earth, the vaſt numbers whereof no- 
tcrivuily teſtity the extreme luxuriance and fe- 
cundity of it. . Woodward. 

2. Power of producing or bringing forth. 

Some of the ancients menticn ſome ſeeds that 

retain their fecundity forty years; and I have 
found that miclon-ſeeds, after thirty years, are 
beſt tor raiſing of melons. * Ray. 

God could never create ſu ample a world, but 
he could have made a bigger; the fecundity of his 
creative power never growing barren, nor being 
exhauſted. Bentley. 

Fev. The pret. and part. pal. of To feed. 

For on the graſſy verdure as ke lay, 

And breath'd the freſhneſs of the early day, 

Devouring dogs the helpleſs infant tore, 

Fed on his trembliug limbs, and lapp'd the gore. 

Pope. 

Fe'DaRY. n. . [| fedus, Latin, or from 

feudum. |] This word, peculiar to Sha#- 

ſpeare, may ſignify either a confederate 

a partner; or a dependent, 

Damn'd paper ! 

Black as the ink that's on thee, ſenſeleſs bauble! 

Art thou a fedary for this act, and lookeſt 

So virgin-like without ? Skakſpeare's Cymb, 
FEDERAL. adj, [from fedus, Latin, ] 

Relating to a league or contract. 

It is a federal rite betwixt God and us, as cat- 
ing and drinking, both among Jews and hea- 
thens, was wont to be. 

The Romans compelled them, contrary to ail 
federal right and juſtice, both to part with Sar- 
dinia, their lawful territory, and allo to pay them 

for the future à double tribute, Grevw, 


U 


' 


Fe'pvxrAry, . . [from fedus, Latin.] 


Hammond. 


F E E 


A confederate; an accomplice. 
« She's a traitor, and Camillo is 
A federary with her. Shakſpeare, 
Fe'DERATE, adj, [federatus, Latin.] 
Leagued; joined in confederacy, 


FEE. n. /. [peoh, Saxon; fee, Daniſh, cat- 


tle; feudum, low Latin; feu, Scottiſh. ] - 


1. [In law.] All lands and tenements that 
are held by any acknowledgment of ſu- 
periority to a higher lord. 


All lands and tenements, wherein a man hath 
a perpetual eftate to him and his heirs, &c. are 
divided into allodium and feudum: allodium is 
every man's own land, which he poſſeſſes merely 
in his own right, without acknowledgement of 
any ſervice, or payment of any rent to any other, 
Feudum, or fee, is that which we hold by the 
benefit of another, and in name whereof we owe 
ſervices, or pay rent, vr, both, to a ſuperior lord, 
And all our land in England, the crown-land, 
which is in the king's own hands, in right of his 
crown, excepted, is in the nature of feudum ; ſor 
though a man have land by deſcent from his an- 
ceſtors, or bought it for his money; yet is the 
land of ſuch a nature, that it cannot come to any, 
either by deſcent or purchaſe, but with the bur- 
then that was laid upon him who had novel fee, 
or fiſt of all received it as a benefit from his lord, 
to him and to all ſuch to whom it might deſcend, 
or Le any way conveyed from him. So that no 
man in England has directum deminium, that is, 
the very property or demeſne in any land, but 
the prince in right of his crown: for though he 
that has fee has jus "wy gry & utile dominium, 
yet he owes a duty for it, and therefore it is not 
ſimply his own. Fee is divided into two ſorts 
fee-abſolutè, otherwiſe called fce-ſimple, and fee 
conditional, otherwiſe termed fee-tail : fee-fimple 
is that whereof we are ſeiſed in thoſe general 
words, To us and our heirs for ever: fee-tail is 
that whereof we are ſeiſed to us ang our heirs, 
with limitation; that is, the heirs of our body. 
And fee-tail is either general or ſpecial : general 
is where land is given to a man, and the heirs of 
his body : fee-tail ſpecial, is that where a man 


and his wife are feiſed of land to them and the 


heirs of their two bodies, Cowell, 
Now like a lawyer, when he land would let, 
Or ſell fee- ſimples in his maſter's name. Ha. Ta, 
Here *s the lord of the ſoil come to ſcize me fur 
a ſtray, for entering his fee-ſimple without leave. 
. Shakſpeare, 
2. Property; peculiar. 
What concern they? 
The general cauſe? or is it a fee-gricf, 
Due to ſome ſingle breaſt? $h:tſpeare, 
3. Reward; gratification; recompente, 
Thete be the wavs by which, withuut reward, 
Livings in courts be gutten, though full hard; 
For nothing there is done witaout a fee. I. Ig. Ta, 
Not helping, death's my fee; : 
But if I help, what do you promite me? Skalfp, 
4. Payments occaſionally claimed by per- 
ſons in office, 
Now that God and friends 


At our enlargement what are thy due fees? SAA. 
5. Reward paid to phyſicians or lawyers, 
He does not refuſe doing a good uffice for a 
man becauſe he cannot pay the /ce of it, -{ddi/or, 
6. Portion; pittance ; ſhare. Obſolete. 
In pruning and trimming all manner of trees, 
Reſerve to cach cattle their property fees, Ir. 


Fr E FARM. n. /. [feeandfarm.] Tenure 
by which lands are held of a ſuperiour 
lord. 


ohn ſurrendered his kingdoms to the pope, 
and took them back again, to hold in fe H; 
which brought him into ſuch hatred, as all his 
lifetime after he was poſſeſt with tear, Ladies 
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FEE 
To Fes, v. a. from the noun, 
1, To reward ; to pay. 
No man fees the fun, ho man purchaſes the 
light, nor errs if he walks by it. South, 
Watch the diſeaſe in time ; for when within 


The dropſy rages and extends the ſkin, 
In vain for hellebore the patient cries, 


2, To bribe; to hire; to purchafe. 

I have long leved her, and ingroffed oppor- 
tunities to meet her; feed every ſlight occaſion, 
that could but niggardly give me fight of her. 

| Shakſp. Merry Wives of Windſor. 
3. To keep in hire. 

There 's not a thane of them but in his houſe 

have a ſervant feed. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 

FEEBLE. adj. [ foible, French.) Weak; 
debilitated; ſickly; infirm; without 
ſtrength of body or mind, 

The. men carried all the feeble upon aſſes to 
Jericho. 2 Chron, 

Command th” aſſiſtance of a faithful friend, 
LIT are the ſuccours I can ſend. Dryden. 

ow I have loy'd, excuſe my fak'ring tongue; 
My ſpirits feeble, and my pains are ſtrong. 
Dryden. 

We carry the image of God in us, a rational 
and iramortal ſoul; and though we be now miſe- 
rable and feeble, yet we aſpire after eternal hap- 
pineſs, and finally expect a great exaltation of 
all our natural powers. Bentley, 

Rhyme is a crutch that helps the weak along, 
Supports the feeble, but retards the ſtrong. 

Smith, 

To Fx'tBLE, v. a. [from the noun.] To 

| weaken; to enfeeble; to deprive of 
ſtrength or power. Not in uſe. 


Or as a caftle reared high and round, 
By ſubtile engines and malicious flight 
Is undermined from the loweſt ground, 
And her foundation forc'd and feebled quite. 
Fairy Queen. 
Shall that viRtorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaſtiſement ? 
Skhakſp. King John. 


| feeble and mind. 
ti ve in reſolution 


FernLEMYNDED. adj. 
Weak of mind; defeC 
and conſtancy. 

Warn them that are unruly, comfort the feeble- 


minded, ſupport the weak, be patient toward all 
men. 1 The. 


Fe't BLENESS. u. /. [from feeble. } Weak- 
neſs; imbecility; infirmity; want of 
ſtrength. | 

A better head Rome's glorious body fits, 
Than his that ſhakes for age and feebleneſs. Shak. } 
Some-in their latter years, through the fceble- 
neſs of their limbs, have been forced to ſtudy 
upon their knees. South. 


Fe'eBLY. adv. [from freble] Weakly; 


without ſtrength. 
Like mine, thy gentle numbers feebly creep, 
Thy tragick mule gives fmiles, thy comjek ſleep. 
Dy ydey, 
Ts FEED. v. a. [ fodan, Gothick ; pedan, 
poeban, Saxon. ] 
1. To ſupply with food. 
Her heart and bowels through her back he 
chte w, 


And fed the hounds that belp'd him to purſue. 
'Dryden. 
Byerhaave fed a ſparrow with bread four days, 


ier which time it eat more than its own weight. 
Arbuthnot, 


2. To ſupply; to furniſfi. 
A coaſtant ſmoke riſes from the warm ſprings 
that fe:d the many baths with which the iſland is 


Hocked. Addiſen. 


The breadth of the bottom of the hopper muſt 
be half the length of a barleycorn, and near as 
long as the rollers, that it may not feed them too 


fat, 


| 


4. To nourthh; to cheriſh. 
And fees the doctor; but tao late is wiſe. Dryd. | 


5 


1. One that gives food. 


[ 


FEE 
3. To graze; to conſume by cattle. 


Once in three years feed your mowing lands, if 
you cannot get manure conſtantly to keep them 
in heart. Mortimer. 

The froft will ſpoil the graſs ; for which reaſon 
take care to feed it cloſe before winter, Mortimer,” 


1 
„ 


How oft from pomp and ſtate did I remove, 
To feed deſpair, and cheriſh hopeleſs love. Prior. 
0 * hope or expectation. 
Bar baroſſa learned the ſtrength of the emperor, 
craftily feeding him with the hope of _— 
nolless 


| 
| 


6. To delight; to entertain; to keep from 
ſatiety. 
The alteration of ſcenes, ſo it be without 
noiſe, feeds and relieves the eye, before it be full 
of the ſame object. Bacon, 


7. To make fat. A 
7b FxED. v. n. 
I. To take food. Chiefly applied to 
animals food. 
To feed were beſt at home; 
From thence the ſawce to meet is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it. Shatſp. Macbeth, 
2. To prey; to live by cating. 
I am not covetous of gold; 
Nor care I, who doth feed upon my coft, Shak/. 
You cry againſt the noble ſenate, who, 
Under the gods, keep you in awe, which elſe 
Would feed on one another. Shakſp, Coriolanus. 
Galen ſpeaketh of the curing of the ſchirrus of 
the liver by milk of a cow, that feedeth upon 


provincial uſe. 


= 


[ 


certain herbs. acon, 
Some birds feed upon the berries of this vege- | 
table. Brown. 


He feeds on fruits, which of their own accord, 
The willing grounds and laden trees afford. 
Dryden. 
The Brachmans were all of the ſame race, 
lived in fields and woods, and fed only upon rice, 
milk, or herbs. Temple. 
All feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 
Th' extenſive bleſſing of his luxury. Pope. 
3. To paſture; to place cattle to feed. 
If a man ſhall cauſe a field to be eaten, and 
ſhall put in his beaſt, and ſhall feed in another 
man's field, he ſhall make reſtitution, Exodus. 


4. To grow fat or plump. A provincial uſe. 
FeeD. . . [from the verb.] | 


1. Food; that which is eaten. 

A fearful deer then looks moſt about when 
he comes to the beſt feed, with a ſhrugging kind 
of tremor through all her principal parts. Sidney. 

An old worked ox fats as well as a young one: 
their feed is much cheaper, becauſe they eat no 
oats. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. Paſture. | 
Beſides his cote, his flocks and bounds of feed 
Are now on fale. Shakſpzare's As you like it. 
3. Meal; act of eating. 
Plenty hung 
Tempting ſo nigh, to pluck and eat my fill 
I ſpared not: for ſuch pleaſure till that hour 
At feed or fountain never had I found. Milton, 


Fe'rDER. u. . [from Fred.] 


The beaſt obeys his Keeper, and looks up, 

Not to his maſter's but his feeders hand. Denham. | 
2. Anexciter; an encourager. 

When thou do'ſt hear I am as I have been, | 
Approach me, and thou ſhalt be as thou was't, 
The tutor and the feeder of my riots, Shakſp. 

3. One that cats. 

With eager feeding, food doth choak the 

feeder, Shakfpeare. 
But that our feaſts 

In every meſs have folly, and the feeders 

Jeſt with it as a cuſtom, I ſhould biuſh 

o ſee you fo attired, Shatſp. Winter's Tale. 

We mect in Ariſtotle with one kind of thruſh, 
called the miſſel- thruſh, or feeder upon. miſſelto. 


þ 


Prown's Yilgar Erreurs, | 


FEE 
4. One that eats in a certain mode: as, 8 
nice feeder, a groſs feeder. 
But ſuch fine feeders are nv gueſts for me; 
Ridt agrees not with frugality : 
Ly that — 1 — man am I, 
ith me they'd ſtarve for want of ivory. Dryden. 
To FEEL. v. n. pret. felt; part. paſſ. 


felt. 1 Saxon, ] 
1. To have perception of things by the 
touch, 

The ſenſe of feeling can give us a notion of ex- 
tenſion, ſhape, and all other ideas that enter at 
the eye, except colours. Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. To ſearch by feeling. See FEELER. 

They ſhould ſeek the Lord, if happily they 

mighc feel after him, and find him. Ads. 
3- To have a quick ſenſibility of good or 
evil, right or wrong. 

Man, who feets for all mankind, 

4. To appear to the touch. 

Blind men ſay black feets rough, and white 
feels ſmooth. Dryden. 

Of theſe tumours one fee/s flaccid and rumpled; 


the other more even, flatulent, and ſprin 
Sharp's 


Pope, 


Suge, 
To FEEL. v. a. 
1. To perceive by the touch. 
Suffer me that I may feel the pillars. Judges. 
2. To try; to ſound. 
He hath writ this to fee! my affeQion to your 
honour. Shakſpeare, 
3. To have perception of. 
The air is ſo thin, that a bird has therein no 
feeling of her wings, or any reſiſtance of air to 
mount herſelf by. Raleigh, 


4. To have ſenſe of external pain or plea- 


ſure, | 
Nor did they not perceive the evil plight 
In which they were, or the fierce pains not feel. 
Milton. 
But why ſhould thoſe be thought to "ſcape 
who feel 
Thoſe rods of ſcorpions and thoſe whips of ſteel ? 
| Creech, 
5. To be affected by; to perceive men- 
tall . 
Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! Shatſp, 
he well-ſung woes ſhall ſeoth my penfive 
ghoſt; 
He beſt can paint them who can fee} them _ 
o pe. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, F 
E'er felt ſuch grief, ſuch terrour, and * 
o pe. 
6. To know; to be acquainted with. 
His overthrow heap'd happineſs upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himſelf, 
And found the bleſſedneſs of being little. Shak/, 


Fee. u. /. [from the verb.] The ſenſe 


of feeling; the touch. 
The difference of theſe tumours will be diſ- 
tinguiſhed by the feel. | Sharp*s Surgery. 


Fe'eLER. n. ſ. [from feel. ] 


| 1. One that feels. 


This hand, whoſe touch, 
Whoſe ev*ry touch would force the feelers ſoul 
To th' oath of loyalty. Spee“ Cymbeline, 
2. The horns or antennæ of inſects. 

Inſects clean their eyes with their forelegs as 
well as antennæ; and as they are perpetually 
feeling and ſearching be fore them with their fee/- 
ers or antennæ, I am apt to think that beſides 
wiping and cleaning the eyes, the uſes here named 
may be admitted. Derham's Phyfico- Theology, 


Fe'tELING. participial adj. [from feel.] 
1, Expreſſive of great ſenſibility, 
O wretched ſtate of man in ſelf-diviſion! 
O well thou ſay' ſt a feeling declaration 


Thy. tongue hath made of Cupid's deep inciſion! 
Sidney. 


9 


Mertimer's Huſbandry | 


FEI 


Thy wailing words do much my ſpirits move, 
| They uttered are in ſuch a feeling faſhion. Sidney. 
Write till your ink be dry, and with your 
tears 
Moiſt it again; and frame ſome feeling line, 
That may diſcover ſuch integrity. Shakſpeare, 
2. Senſibly felt. This ſenſe is not ſuffici- 
ently analogical, 

A moſt poor man made tame to fortune's blows, 
Who, by the art of known and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakſpeare, 

had a feeling ſenſe 
Of all your royal favours; but this laſt 
Strikes through my heart. 
Fe'tLING, . . [from feel. 
1. The ſenſe of touch. 
Why was the fight 
To ſuch a tender ball as th' eye confin'd; 
So obvious and ſo eaſy to be quench'd, 
And not, as fee/ing, through all parts diffus'd, 
That ſhe might look at will through every pore? 
Milton. 
2. Power of action upon ſenſibility. 
The apprehenſion of the good 
Gives but the greater feeling to the warſe. Shak, 
3. Perception; ſenſibility. 

Their king, out of a princely feeling, was ſpa- 

ring and compaſſionate towards bis ſubjects, 
| Bacon's Henry vit. 

Great perſons had need to borrow other men's 
opinions to think themſelves happy ; for if they 
judge by their own feeling, they cannot find it. 

| Bacen's Eſſays. 

As we learn what belongs to the body by the 

evidence of ſenſe, ſo we learn what belongs to the 
ſoul by an inward conſciouſneſs, which my be 
called a ſort of internal feeling. atts, 


Fe'EL INGLY. adv. {from feeling. ] 
1. With expreſſion of great ſenſibility. 
The princes might judge that he meant him- 
ſelf, who ſpake ſo feelingly. Siduey. 
He would not have talked ſo feeling/y of Co- 


Southerne, 


drus's bed, if there had been room for a bedfellow 


in it. 
2. So as to be ſenſibly felt. 

Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, 
The ſeaſon's difference; as the icy phang, 
And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind, 
Which when it bites and blows upon my body, 
Ev*n ' till I ſhrink with cold, I ſmile and ſay, 
This is no flattery : theſe are counſellors, 

That feelingly perſuade me what I am. Shakſp. 

He feelingly knew, and had trial of the late 
good, and of the new purchaſed evil. Kaleigh. 


FEET. n. /. The plural of pot. 
His brother's image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet 
with fears, Pope. 


Fe'tTLESS. adj. [from feet.] Being with- 
out feet. 

Geoffrey of Boulloin broched three "I 
birds, called allerions, upon his arrow. Camden. 


To FEIGN. v. a. [ feindre, French; 


Ango, Latin. } | 
1. To invent; to image by an act of the 
mind, 
Abominable, inutterable, and worſe 
Than fables yet have feign'd, ur fear conceiv'd, 


Gorgons, and hydras, and chimzras dire! 
Ailton. 


Pope. 


No ch things are done as thou ſayeſt, but | 


thou fergnedf? them out of tuine own heart. Neh. 
2. To make a ſhow of. 
Both his hands, moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And feigned to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. 
| Spenfer's Fairy Queen. 
3. To make a ſhow of; to do upon ſome 
falſe pretence. 
Me gentle Delia beckons from the plain, 
Then, hid in ſhades, cludes her eager ſwain; 
But feigns a laugh to ſee me ſearch around, 
And by that laugh the willing fair is found, Pope. 


FEL 


4. To diſſemble ; to conceal. Obſolete. 
Each trembling leaf and whittling wind they 


hear 
As ghaſtly bug their hair on end does rear; 
Yet both do ſtrive their fearfulneſs to fergn. 
atry Queen. 
To FErGN. v. n. To. relate falſely; to 


_ from the invention; to tell fabu- 


louſly. 
Therefore the poet 


Did feign that Orpheus dite trees, ſtones, and 
floods ; 


Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard, and full of rage, 
But muſfick for the time doth change his nature. 
Shakſpeare. 
Fe'1GNEDLy, adv. [from feign.] In fic- 
tion ; not truly, 

Such is found to have been falſely and feignedy 
in ſome of the heathens. acon. 

Fei'GNER. n. /. [from ſeign.] Inventer ; 
contriver of a fiction. ' 

And theſe three voices differ; all the things 
done, the doing and the doer; the thing feigned, 
the feigning and the fcigner; ſo the poem, the 
poeſy, and the poet. Ben Jonſon. 

FeinT, participial adj. [from feign, for 
feigned ; or feint, French.) Counterfeit ; 
ſeeming. 

The mind by degrees loſes its natural reliſh of 
real, ſolid truth, and is reconciled inſenſibly to 
any thing that can be but dreſſed up into an 
feint appearance of it. - Locke, 

FernT. n. /. [ feint, French. ] 
1, A falſe appearance; an offer of ſome- 
thing not intended to be. 

Courtly's letter is but a feint to get off. 

Spectator. 

2. A mock aſſault; an appearance of aim- 

ing at one * when another is intended 
to be ſtruck. 

But, in the breaſt encamp'd, prepares 
For well-bred feints and future wars. Prior. 

Fe'LANDERS. n. /. Worms in hawks. 


Ainſworth. 
To FELICITATE. v. @ | feliciter, 
French; felicito, Latin. ] 
1. To make happy. 
] profeſs 
Myſelf an enemy to al! other joys ; 
And find I am alone felicitate 
In your dear highneſs' love. Shakſpeare. 
What a glorious entertainment and pleaſure 
would fill and fe/icitate his ſpirit, if he could graſp 
all in a fingle ſurvey ! Watts. 
2. To congratulate. 
They might proceed unto forms of ſpeeches, 


follow. Brown. 
FELIC1TA'T1ON. n. / [French ; from fe- 
licitate.] Congratulation. Di 


FELICITOUS. adj. L felix, Latin. 
Happy. Dis. 

Feri'cirousLY, adv. [from felicitous. ] 
Happily. iQ, 

Felicity. 2. . [| felicitas, Latin; fe- 
licite, French. ] Happineſs ; proſperity ; 
bliſsfulneſs ; bleſſedneſs. 

The joyous day, dear Lord, with joy begin, 
And grant that we, for whom thou dideſt die, 
Being with thy dear hlood clean waſh'd from fin, 
May live for ever in felicity. Spenſer. 

Others in virtue plae'd felicity; 
But virtue join'd with riches and long life, 

In corporal pleaſure he, and careleſs caſe, Milt. 

The felicities of her wonderful reign my be 
complete, Altterbury, 

How great, how glorious a felicity, huw ade- 
quate to the defires of a reaſonable nature, is re- 
vealed to our hopes in the goſpel ? Rogers. 


Fe'LIWE. adj. [ felinus, Latin.) Like a 
cat; pertaining to a cat. 


felicitating the good, or depreciating the evil to 


- FEL 
Even 2s in the beaver; from which he differs 
Pape 6-4 in his teeth, which are canine, and in 
is tail, which is feline, or a long taper, Grew. 
FELL, ad. [relle, Saxon, ] 
I. Cruel; barbarous; inhuman. 
It ſeemed fury, diſcord, madneſs ſe/), 
Flew from his lap when he unfolds the ſame. 
Fairfax, 
So felleft foes, 
Whoſe —_ and whoſe plots have broke thetr 
eep, 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 
friends. Shakſpeare, 


2. Savage; ravenous ; bloody. 
That inftant was I tuin'd into a hart, 
And my deſires, like fel and cruel hounds, 
E'er fince purſue me. Shakſpeare. 
I know thee, love! wild as the raging main, 
More fell than tygers on the Lybian plain. Pope. 
Scorning all the taming arts of man, 


/ 


The keen hyena, felle/t of the fell, Thomſon. 
FELL. n. / {pelle, Saxon.] The kin 
the hide, Not uſed. 
Wipe thine eye; 


The goujers ſhall devour them, fleſh and fell, 
Ere they ſhall make us weep. Shakſpeare. 
The time has been my ſenſes would have coof'd 
To hear a night-ſhriek; and my fel! of air 
Would at a diſmal treatiſe rouſe and ſtir, Shak/, 


' To FELL. v. a. | fellen, German.] 
t. To knock down; to bring to the 
ound, 
Villain, ſtand, or I'll , hee down, Shak/. 
Up and down he traverſes bis ground; 
Now wards a felling blow, now firikes again. 


Daniel. 
Taking the ſmall end of his muſket in his 


hand, he ſtruck him on the head with the ſtock, 
and felled him. Raleigh. 
His fall, for the preſent, ſtruck an earthquake 
into all minds; nor could the vulgar be induced 
to believe he was felled. Howel, 
Oa their whole hoſt I flew 
Unarm'd, and with a trivial weapon feld 
Their choiceſt youth; they only liv'd who fled. 
: 4 Milton. 
2. It ſeems improperly joined with down 
or along. 
mow with ſuch force he ſtruck he felt d him 
own, 
And cleft the circle of his golden crown, Dry. 
I feld along a man of bearded face, 
His limbs all cover'd with a ſhining caſe, Dry, 
3. To hew down; to cut down. 
Then would he ſeem a farmer that would fell 
Bargains of woods, which he did lately fe/!. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
Proud Arcite and fierce Palamon, 
In mortal battle, doubling blow on blow; 
Like lightning flam'd their faulchions to and fro, 
And ſhot a dreadful gleam ; ſo ftrong they ſtruck, 
There ſeem' d leſs force requir'd to fell an oak. 
Dryden. 
FELL. The preterit of To fall. 
None on their feet might ftand, 


Though ſtanding elſe as rocks; but down they 
fell 


By thouſands, angel on archangel roll'd. Milrer. 
Fe'L.LER . . [from fell.) One that 
hews down. | 

Since thou art laid down, no feller is come up 
againſt us. Iſaiah, 
FeLL1'FLuous., adj. | fel and Aue, Lat.] 
Flowing with gall. i, 
Fe'1.LMONGER. n. . [from fell.] A 
dealer in hides. | 
Fe'LLNEss. n. . [from ſell.] Cruelty ; 
ſavageneſs; fury; rage. 


When his brother ſaw the red blood trail 
Adowh ſo faſt, and all his armour Keep, 


| For very fellacſi loud he 'gan to weep, Fairy Q 
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» Fe'rtoer, 2. / ere, Daniſh.] The Opinion, that did help me to the crown, Their fathers and yours were fe/low-ſwruant 

: oumb ＋ # oo I: th ] tward | Had ſtill kept loyal to poſſeſſion ; | to the ſame heavenly maſter art — lived; 

circumference of a wheel; the outwar 1 ffs baniſh . vgs. Ba / ; 

It 1s n written fall or e in reputelels banithment, nor is that relation diffolved by their death, but 

part. J A fellow of no mark or likelihood, Shatſpeare. | ought fill to operate among their ſurviving chil- 

. felly. l : : Med ad 1 N ſight . to do ill deeds, dren. Atterbury. 
Out, out, thou {trumpet Fortune] all you gods, akes deeds ill done? for had*ſt thou not been b . eo 

In general ſynod, take away her power; A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 7» [FeLLow-$0'LDIBR. =. /- One who — 

under the ſame commander. An endear- 


Break all the ſpokes and fellies from her wheel, Quoted, and ſign'd to do a deed of ſhame, 
And bowl the round nave down the hill of heav'n. | This murder had not come into my mind. Shak, 


— 


ing appellation uſed by officers to their 


R * FI K | The — abus'd by ſome moſt vallainous men, 
Axle-trees, naves, felloes and ſpokes were a nave Come, fellow-foldier, make th "Ran 
molten, : : : Kings. Some baſe notorious knave, ſome ſcurvy fellnw / | _ . pit va gu — 
FE/LLOW, 3. . to follow Shakſpeare, Epaphroditus, my brother and companion i 
Minſbew ; 8 44205 and la 0 The fellow had taken more fiſh than he could Ty and felltw-ſoldier. 75 — 
5 Fe» , & | ſpend while they were ſweet. L' Efrrange. | Fe, LOW-STUDE O ho ſt udi 
bound, Saxon, Junius; fallow, Scot- As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim; : O wa 4 _ — 
tiſh. ] This fe/lpw would ingraft a foreign nume in company with another, in the fame 
8. companion ; one with whom we Upon our ſtock, and the Siſyphian ſeed claſs, under the ſame maſter. 
conſort. | By fraud and theft aſſerts his father's breed. I pry'thee, do not mock = 2 
otos li Dryden. laß ſpeare is Hamlet. 
„ _ , N rom 3 — You will wonder how ſuch am ordinary fellow, If you have no fellow: fludent at hand, tell it 
Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. as this Mr. Wood, could have got his majeſly's over with your acquaintance. Watts' Logick; 
broad ſea], Sift, | FELLOW-8UBJECT. . / One who lives 


To be your fellow, ; : 
You may deny me: but I'll be your ſervant, You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk, under the ſame government. 


Whether you will or no. Shakſp. Tempeſt. Or, cobler;like, the parſon will be drunk, The bleeding condition of their fellow- biee 
Have we not plighted each our holy oath, Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow; ] was 2 feather. in the balance Sd hon —— 


That one ſhould be the common good of both; ws reſt is all but a" and prunella. p Pope. | ends. Swwife, 
; One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove | 9. Sometimes it implies a mixture of pit / 
| His fe/fow's hindrance in purſuit of love? Dryd. with contempt. Pity ay vc” by 4 1 by J. One wha, 
| 2. An aſſociate 3 one united in the ſame The provuſt commanded his men to hang him CO _— if — WER 35 one who ary 
| | aſſair. | up on the neareſt tree: then the felleto cried out | takes the ſame ſufferings with, another, 
| Each on his fellow for afſiſtance calls; that he was not the miller, but the miller's man. | _- How happy was it for thoſe poor creatures, that 
At length the fatal fabrick mounts the walls. Hayward, | Pour grace wy" made their fellow-ſufferer * And 
| Dryden's Virgil. | 10. A member of a college that . rarer — agus or you that you choſe to want rather 
. . 0 tha ec , 
| 3. One of the ſame kind. its revenues, or of any incorporated ſo- We in 3 ſhare the 4 
4 Let partial ſpirits Rill aloud complain, a ciety. | poor at the ſame time that we relieve tnem, and 
1 Think themſelves injur'd that they cannot reign; There ſhould be a miſſion of three of the ellas] make ourſelyes not only their. patrons but fe//ow- 
1 oy ar „„ r of —— 3 to give us know- | ſufferers, . Aadiſon's SpeAator, 
. . e of the aff; t i . 
| A ſhepherd had one favourite dog: he fed Which they RT ns _ 45 Fe 1 n. /. * ** 412 
bim with his own band, and took more care of / 1 1 e e time, or on the lame ſub- a 
him tnan of his Hallzus. L'Eftrange. | © 5 ca = — with ; to pair] ject. 

4. Equal peer. wit z to matc enen often uſed |. Since they cannot raiſe, themſelves to the repu- 
„ compoſition to mark community of | tation of their 92 they muſt ſink it to 
longer ſervants. — Sidney. | nature, ſtation, or employment. | their _ vitc „ if they would keep themſelves 

Chicftain of the ret Imagination, upon a level with them. | Addiſon, 
J choſe him here: the earth ſhall him allow; With what 's unreal, thou co-active art, FE LLOW- FEELING. . 572 L felloxp and 
ö l His f!owvs late, ſhall be his ſubjects now. 93 fellow'ft nothing. Srakſpeare. | feeling. | | 
| | i en. 2 
| | 83 Ia x ELLOW-Co'MMONER. 1. /. 1. Sympathy. 
5. One thing ſuited to another; one OI a | l. One who has the ſame right of com- It is a high degree of inhumanity not to have 
q air. r a flio u- ſceling of the misfortune of my brother. 
ö When virtue is lodged in a body, that ſeems He cannot appropriate, he cannot incloſe, with- 8 1 L' Efirange. 
# have been prepared for the reception of vice; out the conſent of all his fe!low-commoners, all | 2» Combination joint intereſt: commonly 
the ſoul and the body do not pro” 8 j mankind, 5 Lecke. ] in an ill ſenſe. 
| | ; Addiſon's peevater. 2. A commoner at Cambridge of the | © Even your milkwoman and your nurſery maid 
fl 6. One like or equal to another: as, this | higher order, who dines with the fel- . bave a fellow-feeling. Afbatſinot. 
knave hath not his ellewy, : lows. | | x FE'LLOWLIKE. } adj. [| fellow and [ike.] 
| 7. A familiar appellation uſed ſometimes | FILOWw- EAT UR. n. /. One that has | Fe'L.LowLyY. Like a companion ; on 
| with fondneſs ; ſometimes with eſteem; | the ſame creator. equal terms; companionable, | 
| but generally with ſome degree of con- | Reaſon is the glory of human nature, and one All which good parts he graceth with a good 
| | tempt. of the chief eminencies whereby we are raiſed fellowlike, kind, and reſpectful carriage, Carew, 
ö This is Othello's ancient, as I take it. above our fe/low-creatures, the bfutes, in this |, One ſeed for another to make an exchange, 
'| | — The ſame indeed; a very valiant fellow. lower world. Matt Logick, Introdu&ion, | With fellowly neighbourhood ſeemeth not ſtrange. 
| | h Shakſpeare, | FE'LLOW-HEIR. n. /. Coheir ; partner of Tuffer, 
| | . 2 — 2 * wings loſt his ar the ſame inheritance. Fe'LLowsni1P. n. /, [from fellow. ] 
ut his wie made his peace; WNETEUPON 2 plea- The gentiles ſhould be fe//ow-heirs, 'Eph. | 1. Companionſhip * conſort ; ſociety. 
| fant f-llow (aid, that he had been cruſhed, but FRELLOW-HE'L PER. n. /. Coadjutor z one This boy cannot tell what he would have, 
that he ſaved himſelf upon his horns. Bacon. h may hel * But kneels and holds up hands for fello 5 
| Full fifteen thouſand luſty fellows Who concurs in the lame bufinels. W P * 2 


8 We ought to receive ſuch, that we might be s 
With fre and ſword the fort maintain; 8 3 3% "ay From bliſsful bow'rs 


Each was a Hercules, you tell us, Jellow-helpers to the truth. f i 
Yet out they march'd like common men, Prier. Fel LOW-LA'BOURER. 7. F One who 85 5 ow a kar wn yu BY * 
bl 


3. A word of contempt: the fooliſh | labours in the ſame deſign. In fellew/hips of joy, the ſons of light 

mortal; the mean wretch ; the ſorry My fellew-labourers have commiſſioned me to Haſted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
raſcal. perform in their behalf this office of dedication. There is no man but God puts excellent things 
Thoſe great fellows ſcornfully receiving them, Dryden's fuvenal, Dedication. | into his poſſeſſion, to be uſed for the common 
as fooliſh birds fallen into their net, it pleaſed the FELLOW-SERVANT. u. F | One that has good ; for men are made for ſociety and mutual 
eternal juſtice to make them ſuffer death by their the ſame malter.  fellowfhip. Calamy*s Sermons. 
hands Sidney. Nor leſs think we in heav'n of thee on earth, Bod having deſigned man for a ſociable crea- 
Caſho hath here been ſet on in the dark Than of our fe//aw-ſervant ; and inquire ture, made him not only with an inclination, and 
By Ruqorigo, and fe//orvs that are ſcap'd. Shak, Gladly into the ways of God with man. Milton, under the neceiſity to have fe/lowfhip with thoſe 
1 have great comfort from this fe//ow : methinks Fair fe/lsw-ſervant / may your gentle ear of his own kind, but furniſhed him alſo with lan- 
he hath no drowning mark about him; his com- Prove more propitious to my lighted care guage, which was to be the great inſtrument and 
plexion is perfect gallows. Shakſpeare, | Than the bright dames we ſerve, Waller, | cementer of ſociety. Locke, 
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2. Aſſociation ; confederacy; combination. 
We would not die in that man's company, 
That fears his 2 to die with us. Shatſp, 
Thoſe- laws do bind men abſolutely, even a+ 
they are men, although they have never any ſet- 
fled fellowfhip, never any folema agreement 
amongſt themſelves, Hooker. 


Moſt of the other chriſtian princes were drawn 


into the fe//ow/hip of that war. 
3. Equality. 2 
4. Partnerſhip ; joint jntereſt. 
Nearer acquainted, now I feel by proof 
That fe/low/hip in pain divides not ſmart, 
Nor lightens aught each man's peculiar load. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
O love ! thou ſternly doſt thy power maintain, 
And will not bear a rival in thy reign; 
Tyrants and thou all fellowſhip diſdain. 


5. Company ;. ſtate of being together. 


The. great contention of the ſea and ſkies 


4. 


Dryden. | 


F EM 


O thieviſh night! 
Why ſhould' thou, but for ſome ſelonlous end 
In thy dark lanthorn thus cloſe up the ſtars 
That nature hung in beav'n, and fill'd the lamps 
With everlaſting oil, to give due light 
To the miſled and lonely traveller? 
In thy fe/onious heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies. Dryd. 


:Fero'nlovsLy. adv. [from ſelonious.] In 
a a felonious way, ' 
Fe'Loxnovs. adj. [from felon.] Wicked. 
Not uſed. 
I am like for deſperate dole to die, 
Through felonous force of mine enemy. Spenſer. 
Fe'LoNvy. n. /. [ felonie, French; felonia, 
low Latin; from felon.) A crime de- 
nounced capital by the law; an enor- 
mous crime. 
I will make it felony to drink ſmall beer. 


Parted our fellowſhip. But bark, a ſail! Shak. || Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
6. Frequency of intercourle ; ſocial plea- | FETT. The preterit of feel. 
ſure. | 


In a great town friends are ſcattered, ſo that 
there is not that fellouꝶmtip which is in leſs neigh» 
bourhoods, Bacon's Eſjays. 

7. Fitneſs and fondneſs for feſtal entertain- 
ments, with good prefixed. 

He had by, his exceſſtve good felletuſti e, which 
was grateful to all, the company, made himſelf 
popular with all the officers of the army. 

| Clarendon. 
8. An eſtabliſhment in the college, with 
ſhare in its revenue. 


Coruſodes having, by extreme parſimony, ſaved | 


thirty pounds out of a beggarly fel//owhip, went 
to London, | Swift. 
9. [In arithmetick, ] That rule of 
proportion. whereby we balance accounts, 
depending between divers perſons, hav- 


ing put together a general ſtock, fo | 


that every man may have his propor- 
tional gain, or ſuſtain.his proportional 
part of loſs. Cocker, 


FE LIV. adv. [from fell.) Cruelly ; inhu- 


manly ; ſavagely ; barbarouſly. 
T.air ye be ſuic, but cruel and unkind ; 
As is a tyger, that with greedineſs 
Hunts after blood, when he by Chance doth find 
A feeble beait doth fe him oppreſs. Spenjer. 


FELO-DE-SE, n. /, [In law.] He that 
commits felony by murdering himſelf. 
FE LON. n. / | felon, French; felo, low 

Latin; pel, Saxon.] 
1, One who has committed a. capital 
crime, | 

I apprehend thee for a ſelon here. Shakſpeare. 
The wily tox 

©Chas'd even amid” the folds; and made to bleed, 
Like felons, where they did the murd*rous deed. 
| Dryden. 
2. A whitlow, a tumour formed between 
the bone and its 1avelling membrane, 

very painful, 
The. malign paronychia Is that which is com- 
monly called a fe. Wiſcman's Surgery, 


Fx'ron. adi. Cruel; traitorous ; inhuman. 


Ay me! what thing on earth, that all things 
breed+, 


Might be the cauſe of ſo impatient plight! ' 
What fury, or what fund with fe/on deeds, 

Hath ſtirred up fo miſchicyous deſpight! Spenſer. 
Then bids prepare th' hoſpitable treat, 

Vain ſhews of love to veil his fe/on hate. Pope. 

FeLo'nIous. adj. | from felon.] Wicked; 

traitorous ; villanous; malignant ; per- 

fidious ; deſtructive. 
This man conceived the duke's death; but 


what was the motive of that fe/onious conception 
is in the clouds, Morton. 


plural 


. 


FELT. . / [pelt, Saxon.] 
1. Cloth made of wool united without 
weaving. 
It were a delicate ſtratagem to ſhoe 
A troop of horſe with felt. 
2. A hide or (kin. 
To know whether thcep are ſound or not, ſee 
that the felt be looſe. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
To FELT. v.a. [from the noun.] To 
unite without weaving. | 


Shakſpeare. 


The ſame wool one man fe/ts into a hat, another | 


weaves it into cloth, another into kerſey. Hale. 

To Fe'LTRE. v. a. [from felt.) To clot 
together like felt. 

His feltred locks, that on his boſom fell; 

On rugged mountains briers and thorns reſemble. 

Fairſax, 

Fei/ucca. n. J. [ feleu, French; ſellon, 

Arabick.] A ſmall open boat with fix 

oars, Did. 

FEMALE. n. . [| femelle, French; fe- 


which brings young ; not male. 
God created man in his own image, male and 
female cieatec he them. Geneſis. 
If he offer it of the herd, whether it be male or 


female, he ſha'l offer it without blemiſh. Levit. 


Men, more divine, 
Indu'd with intellectual ſenſe and ſoul, 
Are maſters to their females, and their lords. 


Shakſpeare, 
FE'MALE. ad}, 
1. Not male. 
| Female of (ex it ſeems. Ailton. 


Swarming next appear'd 
The female bee, that feeds her huſband drone. 
Milten. 
2. Not maſculine ; belonging to a ſhe. 
No Gther ſuns, perhaps, 
With their attendant moons thou wilt deſcry, 
Communicating male and female light; 
Which two great ſexes animate the world. Milton. 
Add what wants 
In ſemale ſex, the more to draw his love. Milton. 
He ſcrupled not to eat 
Againſt his better Kkuowledge, not deceiv'd, 
But fondly overcome with female charm. Milton. 
If by a female hand he had foreſeen 
He was to die, his wiſh had rather been 
The lance and double ax of the fair warrior queen. 
Dryden. 
3. Female Rhymes.. Double rhymes fo 
called becauſe, in French, from which 
the term is taken, they end in e weak or 
feminine. Thefe rhymes are female: 
Th? exceſs of heat is but a fable; 
We know the torrid zone is now ſound habitable. 
Cooley. 
The female rhymes are in aſe with the Italian in 


- 


every line, with the Spaniard promiſcuoully, 
| S8 


| x 
* 


Milton. 


mella, Latin.] A ſhe; one of the ſex 


F-E-N- 


and with the French alternately, as appears from, 
the Alarique, the Pucelle, or any of their Jater- 
| ms. Dryden's tt { to Ann, Mirab, 
Fame Covert, n. /. [French.] A married 


woman ; who 1s alſo ſaid to be under 
covert baron, Blount. 


Fru Sole. n. /. [French.] A ſingle wo- 


man ; an unmarried woman. 


Femina'tiTy. n. /. [from femina, Lat.] 
Female nature. 
IF in the minority of natural vigour the parts 
of feminality take place, upon the increaſe or 
growth thereof the maſculine appears. Hretus. 
Fe'MININE. adj. [ femininus, Latin. ] 
1. Of the ſex that brings young; female. 
Titus we chaſtiſe the god of. wine 
With water that is feminine, 
Until the cooler nymph abate 
His wiath, and fo concorporate. 
2. Soft; tender ; delicate. 
Her heav'nly form- 
Angelick, but more ſoft and feminine, 
3. Effeminate; emaſculated; 
maulineſs. 
Ninias was no man of war at all, but altogether 
feminine, and ſubjected to eaſe and delicacy, 
Raleigh's Hiflory, 
Fe'/MiniNE. n. . A ſhe; one of the ſex 
that brings young; a female. | 
O! why did God create at laſt 
This novelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of nature? And not fill the world at once 
With men, as angels, without feminine? Milton. 


Fe/moRaL. adj. [| femoralis, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the thigh. 
The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be uſed in 
taking up the femoral arteries in amputation, 
Sharp's Surgery. 
FEN. n. /. [penn, Saxon; venne, Dutch. ] 
A marſh ; low flat and moiſt ground; a 
moor; a bog. | 
Mexico is a city that ſtands. in the midit of a 
great marth or fer. Alber. 
| I go alone, 
Like to a lonely dragon, that his fer 
Makes fear'd and talk'd of more than ſeen, 
Shakſpeare*s Coriolanus, 
The ſurface is of black fer earth. Woodward, 
He to Portina's wat'ry marſhes went; 
A long canal the muddy fer divides, 
And with a clear unſully d current glides. Addi}. 


Fe'NBERRY. nn. , | fen and*berry.)] A. 
kind of blackberry. Skinner, 


FENCE. n. / from defence. ] 


1. Guard; ſecurity ; outwork ; defenee. 
That proved not fence enough to the reputation 
of their oppreſſors. Decay of Picty. 
There 's no fence againſt inundations, carth- 
quakes, or hurricanes, L' Eftrange, 
To put them out of their parents view, at a 
great diſtance, is to expoſe them to the greateſt 
dangers of their whole life, when they have the 
leaſt fence and guard againſt them. Loc te. 
Let us bear this awful corps to Czſar, 
| And lay it in his fight, that it may ſtand 
A fence betwixt us and the victor's wrath, 
Addiſon's Cato. 
2. Encloſure; mound ; hedge; fortified . 
boundary, 
In vain did nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 
If daring ſhips and men prophane, 
Invade th' inviolable main; 
Th' eternal ſerices overleap, 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep, 
Shall I mention make 
Of the vaſt mound that binds the Lucrine lake? 
Or the diidainful ſea, that, ſhut from thence, 
Roars round the ſtructure, and invades the fence ? 
Dryden, 
Employ their wiles and unavailing care, 
To pats the fences and ſurpriſe the fair, 


, 


Cleaveland. 


Milton, 
wanting 


Dryden. 


Pope. 
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3. The art of fencing ; defence, 


4. Skill in defence. 
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FEN 


I bruiſed my kin th' other day, with playing 
at ſword and dagger with a maſter of fence. | 
x Shakſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


I'll prove it on his body, if he dare, | 
Deſpight his nice fence and his active practice. 
Shakſpeare. 
To Fence. v. a. 
1. To encloſe; to ſecure by an encloſure 


or hedge. 

Th' inhabitants each paſture and each plain 
De ſtroyed have, each field to waſte is laid; 
In fenced towers beſtowed is their grain, 
Before thou cam'f this Kingdom to invade. 
Fairfax. 

He hath fenced up my way that I cannot paſs, 

and ſet darkneſs in my paths. 3 | 
Thou haſt clothed me with ſkin and fleſh, and 

haſt fenced me with bones and finews. Job. 


He went about to make a bridge to a ſtrong 
city, which was fenced about with walls. 2 Mac. 
See that the churchyard be fenced in with a de- 
cent rail or other incloſure. Ayliffe's Parergon, 


2. To guard; to fortify. 
So much of adders wiſdom I have learnt, 
To fence my ear againſt thy ſorceries. Milton. 
With love to friend, th' impatient lover went, 
Fenc' d from the thorns, and trod the deep deſcent. 
Dryden. 


—_—— — 


To FENCE. v. n. 
1. To practiſe the arts of manual defence; 


to practiſe the uſe of weapons. 
He having got ſome iran, ſhould have it beaten 
into ſwords, and put into his ſervants hands to 
fence with, and bang one another, Locke. 


2. To guard againſt; to act on the de- 


fenſive. 
Vice is the more ſtubborn as well as the more 
dangerous evil, and therefore in the firſt place to 
be fenced againſt. Locke. 


3. To fight according to art, by obviating 
blows as well as giving. 


Tf a throftle ſing, he falls flraight a capering: 
He will fence with his own ſhadow. Shatſpeare. 


A beauteous heifer in the wood is bred; 
The ftouping warriors aiming head to head, 
. Engage their claſhing horns; with dreadful ſound | 
The foreſt rattles, and the rocks rebound; 
They fence and puſh, and, puſhing, loudly roar, | 
Their dewlaps and their ſides are bath'd in gore. 


Dryden. 
A man that cannot fence will keep out of bul- 
Nies and gamefters company. Locke. 


Theſe, being polemical arts, could no more be 
learned alone than fencing or cudgelplaying. 
Arbuthnet and Pope. 
Fe'NCELEss, adj. [from Fence,] Without 
encloſure; apen. | 
Each motion of the heart riſes to fury, 
And love in.their weak boſoms is a rage 
As terrible as hate, and as deſtructive : 
So the wind roars o'er the wide fenceleſs ocean, 
And heaves the billows of the boiling deep, 
Alike from north, from ſouth. Rowe. 
Fe'xCEr. u. /. [from fence.} One who 
| teaches or practiſes the uſe of weapons, 
or ſcience of defence. | 
Calmneſs is great advantage; he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm him at his fre, 
Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy his frets; 
As cunning fencers ſuffer heat to tire, Herbert. 
A nimble fencer will put in a thruft ſo quick, 
that the foil will be in your boſom when you 
thought it a yard off. Digby. 
Fe'xCIBLE. adj. [from fence.) Capable of 
defence. Addiſon. 
Fe'nNcINGMASTER. . /. ¶ fence and maſter. ] 
One who teaghes the ſcience of defence, 
or the uſe of weapons, 


Fe/nciNcscnoor. #. /. [ ſence and ſchool.) 


| Fe'nUGREEK. n. /. [ fenum Grecum, Lat.] 


| Fe'orary. A. / 


FEO 


A place in which the uſe of weapons is 
taught. 

If a man he to prepare his ſon for duels, I 
had rather mine ſhould be a good wreſtler than 
an ordinary fencer, which is the moſt a gentle- 
man can attain to, unleſs he will be conſtantly in 
the fencing-ſchool, and every day exereiſing. 

Locke.” 
FEn-CRICKET. 2. /. [grillotalpa.] An 
inſet that digs it c holes in the 


ound. 
To Fen o. v. a. [from defend.) To keep 
off; to ſhut out. 
Spread with ftraw the bedding of thy fold, 
With fern beneath to fend the bitter cold. Dryd. 
To FeNnDp. v. n. To diſpute; to ſhift off 


a charge. 

The dexterous management of terms, and he- 
ing able to fend and prove with them, paſſes for 
a great part of learning; but it is learning diſtin 
from knowledge. Lecke. 
Fe'xDeR. n. /. —1 fend. 


1. An iron _ id before the fire to 


ward to the floor. 
2. Any thing laid or hung at the fide of a 
ſhip to keep off violence. 
FExnERA'TION. n. . [ feneratio, Latin.] 
Uſury ; the gain of intereſt ; the prac- 
tice of increaſing money by lending. 
The hare figured not only puſillanimity and 
timidity from its temper, but feneration and uſury 
from its fecundity and ſuperferation. Brown. 
Fe'nNeL. n. /. [| feniculum, Latin.] A 
plant of ſtrong ſcent. 
A ſav*ry odour blown, more pleas'd my ſenſe 
Than ſmell of ſweeteſt fennel, or the teats 
Of ewe, vr goat, dropping with milk at ev'n. 
| Milton. 
Fe'NNELFLOWER. n / [ nigella.] A plant. 
FE'NNELGIANT. n. /. | ferula.] A plant. 
Fz'Nwy. adj. [from ſen.] | 
1, Marſhy ; boggy ; mooriſh. 


houſes, and that only where the ground proves 
fenny or mooriſh. | Maxon. 
The hungry crocodile, and hiſſing ſnake, 
Lurk in the troubl'd ſtream and fenny brake. 
Prior. 
2. Inhabiting the marſh. | 
Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
Fe'NNYSTONES, u. /. A plant. 
Fe'NSUCKED. adj. | fen and ſuck.] Sueked 


out of marſhes, 
Infect her beauty, 
You fenſuct'd fogs, drawn by the powerful ſun. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


Shakſpeare.' 


A plant. | 
FE/OD. n. /. [. feodum, low Latin. ] Fee; 
tenure. Did. 


FR“ODAI. adj. feodal, French; from 
feod.] Held from another. 
[from feodum, Latin. 
One who holds his eſtate under the 
tenure of ſuit and ſervice to a ſuperiour 

1 9 5 Hanmer. 
To FE „. . { eh; er, French; 
feoffare, low La. UT — poſſeſſion; 
to inveſt with right. 
FeorFE't. n. /. | feoffatus, Latin; fiefſe, 
French.] * Loy poſſeſſion. l. 
The late earl of Defmond, before his break in“ 


to ſeoffees in truſt, in hope to have eut off her ma- 


hinder coals that fall from rolling for- 


Driving in of piles is uſed for ſtone or brick |. 


forth into rebellion, conveyed ſecretly all His lands 


Spenſer. 


* 


FER 


Fe'orren. n. /. [ feoffator, low Latin.) 


One who gives poſſeſſion of any thing ] 
See FEOFFMENT. 


Fe'OFFMENT. 3. [ feoffamentum, Lat.] 


The act of granting poſſeſſion. 

Any gift or grant of any honours, caſtles, 
lands, or other immoveable things, to another in 
fee-fimple, that is, to him and his heirs for ever, 
by the delivery of ſeiſin of the thing given: 
when it is in writing, it is called a deed of feoff< 
ment; and in every feofſment the giver is called 
the feoffor, feoffator, and he that receiveth by 
virtue thereof the N yr The proper 
difforence between a feofter and a donor is, that 
the feoffer gives in fee-ſimple, the donor in fee- 
tail, Cotoell. 


FERA'ciTY. n. /. [ feracitas, Latin. ] 


Fruitfulneſs ; fertility. Dis. 


Fe'RAL. adj. | feralis, Latin. ] Funereal ; 


deadly. Dis. 


Fer1a'TION. n. / 33 Latin. ] The 


act of keeping holiday; ceſſation from 
work. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, 
this ſeaſon is commonly termed the phy ſigians 


- vacation. Brown. 


FE'RINE. adj. [ ferinus, Latin.) Wild; 


ſavage. 

The only difficulty is touching thoſe ferine, 
noxious, and untameable beaſts; as, lions, ty- 
gers, wolves, bears. Hale. 


FERINENESS. n. . [from ferine.] Bar- 


barity ; ſavageneſs ; wildneſs. 

A ferine and neceſſitous kind of life, a con- 
verſation with thoſe that were fallen into a bar- 
barous habit of life, would aſſimilate the next 
generation to barbariſm and ferineneſi. Hale, 


Fe/r1ITY. . [ feritas, Latin.] Barba- 


rity ; * wildneſs; ſavageneſs. 
He reduced him from the moſt abject and ſtu- 
pid ferity to his ſenſes, and to ſober reaſon, 
Weodward's Natural Hiſtory, 


To FERMENT. v. a. | fermento, Latin; 


fermenter, French.] To exalt or rarify 
by inteſtine motion of parts. 
Ye vig'rous ſwains ! while youth ferment your 
blond, | 
And purer ſpirits ſwell the ſprightly flood, 
Now range the hills, the thickeſt woods beſet, 
Wind the ſkrill horn, or ſpread the waving _ 
| ope. 
To FERME'NT. v. n. To have the parts 
put into inteſtine motion. 
FE RMENT. n. . [erment, French; fer- 
mentum, Latin. ] | 
1. That which cauſes inteſtine motion. 

The ſemen puts females into a fever upon im- 
pregnation ; and all animal humours which poiſon, 
are putrefying ferments. Floyer. 
2, Inteſtine motion; tumult. 

Subdue and cool the ferment of deſire. Rogers, 


FERME“N TABLE. adj. | from ferment.) Ca- 


pable of fermentation. | 
FerMe'NTAL. adj. [from ferment.) Hav- 
ing the power to cauſe fermentation, 
Not uſed. 


Cucumbers, being wateriſh, fill the veins with 
crude and windy ſerocities, that contain little ſalt 
or ſpirit, and debilitate the vital acidity and fer- 
mental faculty of the ſtomach. Brown, 

FERMENTA'TION, . . [| fermentatio, 
Latin.] A ſlow motion of the inteſtine 
particles of a mixt body, ariſing uſually 
from the operation of ſome active acid 
matter, which rarifies, exalts, and ſub- 
tilizes the ſoft and ſulphureous particles: 
as when leaven or yeſt rarities, lightens, 
and ferments bread or wort. And this 


motion differs much from that uſually 


zeſty from the eſcheat of his lands, 


FER FER | 44 


called ebullition or efferveſcence, which | drive out of lurking places, as the ferret, „ I have had a 3; as fair, and a pleaſant feld 


| is a violent boiling and ſtruggling be- drives the coney. | 3 that it bas given me two nay fa 
tween an acidand an alkali, when mixed a The archbiſhop had ferretted him out ww — Gude eee E * 
K * Harris. F olds. F One America, a thouſand acres yield as many con- 
he juice of grapes, after fermentation, will ERRETER. #. 7. from te err et.] ne veniencies of life as ten actes of equally fertile 

yield a ſpiritus ardens. ' Boyle, | that hunts another in his privacies, land do in Devonſhire ? 


A man by tumbling his thoughts, and forming | Fe'RR1AGE, n. /. [from ferry.] The fare View the wide earth adorn'd with hills and 
them into exprefſions, gives them a new kind of paid at a ferry. 


ermentation; which works them into a finer bo- , , 
4255 and makes them much clearer than they Ferrvu'GiNOUS. adj. es ugineux, Fr, 


woods, 
Rich in her herds, and fertile by her floods. 


e . . Blackmore, 
were before. ; Collier of Friendfip | ferrugineus, Latin.] Partaking of the | 2. With e before the thing produced. 
: The ſap in fluent dance, particles and qualities of iron, The earth is fertile of all kind of grain. 
And lively fermentation, mounting, ſpreads | They are cold, hot, purgative, diuretick, fer- | Camden's Remains; 


All this innumerous culour'd ſcene of things. 
Thomſon. 
Ferme'NTATIVE. adj, [from ferment.] 


ruginous, ſaline, petrefying, and bituminous. Ray. This happy country is extremely fertile, as of 
Fe'reULE. n. f. [from ferrum, iron, Lat.] thoſe above, ſo likewiſe of. its productions under 


f An iron ring put round any thing to | round. Wuedward, 
2 fermentation; having the power keep it ren 1 8 FEe'RTILEN ESS, n. / from fertile. ] Fruit- 
* ET TEE ne Akai The fingers ends are ftrengthened with nails, | fulneſs; fecundity. 

romatical ipirits det ermentarive as we fortify the ends of our ſtaves or forks with | To Fer TY . . JM 
"Peony Arbuthaee. | 52. Rene Rap, | © 2 FRREVLIVAES:.. ©, & [from fertile.] 


FERN. n. /. ſreann, Saxon.] A plant. a To fecundate; to fertilize; to make 
- Se [F — of a 2 of ſmall To FE'RRY. v. @. [rapan, to pals, Sax. fruitful or productive. Not in uſe. 

innules, dentated on the edges, and ſet cloſe one fabr, German, a pallage. Skinner ima- A cock will in one day fertilitate the whole 

by another on ſlender ribs. On the back of theſe gines that this whole family of words racemation or cluſter of eggs not excluded in- 


pinnules are produced the ſeeds, ſmall and ex- may be deduced from the Latin veho. | many weeks after. Breton. 

1235 eee rer * * I do not love Latin originals; but if] FErTI'LITY. n. /. ¶ſertilitas, Latin.] Fe- 

e ** 1; | ſuch muſt be ſought, _y not theſe | cundity ; abundance ; fruitfulneſs ; plen-- 
Black was the foreſt, thick with beech it ſtood, | Words be more naturally derived from teouſneſs. | 

Horrid with fern and intricate with thorn ; Ferri, to be carried 2] To carry over . I will go root away” 

Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts in a boat. The noiſome weeds, that without profit ſuck 

were worn. Dryden. | Cymocles heard and ſaw The ſoil's fertility from wholeſome flowers. 

There are great varieties of fern in different He loudly call'd to ſuch as were aboard, Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 


parts of the world; but they are ſeldom culti- Paradiſe itſelf exceeded in beauty and fertiliry ;- 


The little bark unto the ſhore to draw, 


F vated in . ” 0 Miller. | And him to ferry over that deep ford. F. Queen. * 3 y 
dab Wives, on [from Fern. ] vergrown | 75 FERRY. v. . To paſs over water in The quickneſs of the imagination is ſeen in the 
with fern, a veſſel of carriage. | invention, the fertility in the fancy, and the ac- 
The herd ſuffic'd, did late repair Thence hut ried back to fire, curacy in the expreſſion. - Dryden. . 
To ferny heaths, and to their foreſt-lare, Dryden. They ferry over this Lethæan ſound To inundations Egypt, through which the Nile 
Fer o'cious. adj. [ ferox, Latin ; feroce, Both to and fro, their ſorrow to augment, Milton. flows, and the Indies owe their extraordinary 
French. | Fx'x Rv. 1. J. from the verb, and fertility, and thoſe mighty crops they produce 
1. Savage fierce. ee ae 3 aſter theſe waters are withdrawn. oodqvard, 
Smedley roſe in majeſty of mud; 1. A veſſel of carriage; a veſſel in which To FEETILIZE. v. a. | fertiliſer, French. 
Shaking the horrors of his ample brows, oods or paſſengers are carried over To make fruitful ; to make plenteous 8 
And each ferocieus feature grim with ooze. Pepe. 8 P 8 to make productive; to fecundate. 
2. Ravenous; ra pacious. 8 ti th Tp ke Rain-water carries along with it a ſort of ter- 
The hare, that becometh a prey unto man . fr gowogr fy +.4ov dnt. reſtrial matter that ſer!//izes the land bei 
"Rx . , Unto the other fide of that wide ſtrand f 1 
unto beaſts and fowls of the air, is fruitful even WI a , proper for the formation of vegetables 
« LET : acre ſhe was rowing, and fur paſſage ſought: g 8 : , 
unto ſuperfetation ; but the lion and ferecious Hi br ty "IL, th ws" Weodward's Natur al Hiftery, 
animal hath young ones but ſeldom, and but one m 00008 NOT 20g Ca, ee Fe . 70 
. , . Her ferry brought. Fairy Queen, | FERTILY. adv. from fertile. Fruit 
at a time. Brown's Vulgar Es rours. Ws eee e 8 8 avs 
FRO cry. n. /. [ ferocitas, Latin; fero- x Nor „ potent. x y 3 plenteouſly ; plentifully ; abund- 
* Unto the Traject, to the common ferry antly 
cite, French; from ferocious. ] Savage-] Which trades to Venice. Shakſp. Mer. of Venice. 1 3 
neſs; wildneſs; fierceneſs. A ferryboat to carry over the king's houſehold. FE RVENCY. r. /. ¶ ferwens, Latin.]. 
An uncommon ferocity in my countenance, 2 Samuel. | 1, Heat of mind; ardour ; eagerneſs. 
with the remarkable flatneſs of my noſe, and ex- I went down to the river Brent in the ordinary Your diver 
tent of my mouth, have procured me the name | ferry. Addiſon. | Did hang a fiſh on his hovs; which he 
of lion. Addiſon's Guardian, | 2. The paſſage over which theferry boat | With fervency drew up. Shakſprare. 
; 4 8 ans, oo _ paſſes. | 2. Pious ardour ; flame of devotion ; zeal. 
n itable, full of ferocity. ilips* Briton, ; | uh, 
; P , * 9 i Fz'nnyMaAn. 4. 1. [ ferry and man.] One We have on all fides loſt moſt of our friſt fer- 
Fe'rrEOVUS. adi. [ ferreus, Latin, ] Irony; "gy : LO GS Shed vency towards God. H:oker, Dedication. 
partaking « 4 no Keeps A ferry; one Who Tor: hire There muſt be zeal and fervency in him which 


In the body of glaſs there is no ferreeus or tranſports goods and paſſengers over the | propoſeth for the reſt thoſe ſuits and ſupplications, 


magnetical nature. Brown's Vulg. Errours, wg" —— I _ they by their joyful — 2 
/ f | pa met oug c, tlie melancno y ood F . : D . 00 er, 


F rench ; ferret, Dutch z viverra, Lat.] Unto the kingdom of perpetual night. Shatſp. fervency and with perſeverance. Wake. 
1. A kind of rat with red eyes and a long The common ferryman of Egypt, that wafted | Fz'xvENT. adj. [ fervens, Latin; fervent 
4 : . . : 9 , F * 
ſnout, uſed to catch rabbits. They are | over the dead bodies from Memphis, was made] French. 
by the Greeks the ferryman of hell, and folemn 


ſaid to have been brought hither from] 7 ONE Pian Brown, | 1+ Hot; boiling. 
Africa. The grifly ferryman of hell deny'd 5 The fountains 
; With what an eager earneſtneſs ſhe looked, hav- Eneas entrance, till he knew his guide. Roſc. Bubbling wave did ever freſhly wade 
ing threatning not only in her ferret eyes, but | FERTH or Forth, Common terminations | Ne ever would through fervent ſummer fade. 
while ſhe ſpoke, her noſe ſeemed to threaten her the © zin Rnokth & & Spenſer, 
chin. Sidney, Ake tne lame As min _ Tngul an army 5 From the phlegmatick humour, the proper al- 
Cicero coming from the Saxon word pynð. lay of fervent blood, will flow a future quietude 
Looks with ſuch ferret and ſuch fiery eyes | Gibſon, | and ſerenitude. Metten. 
As we have ſeen him. Shatſpeare's Jul. Czſar, FE RTILE. adj, [ fertile, French; feriilis, | 2+ Hot in temper z vehement. 
Coneys are taken either by ſerrers or 3 Latin.] They that are more fervent to diſpute, be not 
ortimer, | , always the moſt able to determine. Heoker, 
. 1. Fruitful ; abundant ; plent : _ 
2. A kind of narrow woollen tape . STIL nene. =P : 
; . hd oem ad . Ardent in piety ; warm in zeal ; 5 
2 me [from the noun.} To I had hope of France, 3 piety 3 al ; flam 


| As fumly as 1 hope for fertile England, Shatſp. ing with devotion, - 


—— re —— 


F E. 8 


This man being fervent in the ſpirit, taugh 
diligently the things of the Lord. Ad.. 
So ſpake the fervent . but his zeal 
None ſeconded, as out of ſeaſon judg' 
Or fingular and raſh. Milton's Par. Loft. 
Let all enquiries into the myſterious points of 
= be carried on with fervent petitions to 
God, that he would diſpoſe their minds to direct 
all their {kill to the promotion of a good life. | 
nn ; South, 
Fe'aventLY. adv. [from fervent. ] | 
I. Eagerly; vehemently. | 
They all that charge did fervently apply; 
With greedy. malice and importune toil, 
FE” , Fairy Queen, 
2. With pious ardour; with holy zeal. 
- | Epaphras ſaluteth you, labouring fervently for 
you in prayers. | Mans. 
He cares not how or 'wbat he ſuffers, ſo he 
ſuffer well, and be the friend of Chriſt ; nor 
where nor when he ſuffers, ſo he may do it fre- 
quently, fervently, and acceptably, Taylor. 
FE'RVID. adj. { fervidur, Latin.] 
r. Hot; burning ; boiling. | 
2. Vehement ; eager; zealous. 
Fervr'pity. . / [from fervid.] 
1. Heat. ; 
2. Zeal ; paſſion; ardour, Did. 
Ft*'xvipwess. 1. /. [from fervid.] Ardour 
of mind; zeal; paſſion. 
As to the healing of Malchus's ear, in the ac- 
- +evnnt of the meek Lamb of God, it was a kind 
of injury done to him by the fervidne/s of St. 
Peter, who knew not yet what ſpirit he was of. 
3 Bentley, 
FE'RULA. .n./. [ Ferule, French; from 
ferula, giant fennel, Latin.] An in- 
ſtrument of correction with which young: 
; ſcholars are beaten on the hand: ſo 
named becauſe anciently the ſtalks of 


. Fennel were uſed for this purpoſe. 
Theſe differ as much as the rod and ferula, 


Shaw's Grammar. 


To FERULE. v. a. To chaſtiſc with the 
ferula. 
Fe'rvouR. n. /. | fervor, Latin; ſerveur, 
- French. ] 2 
1. Heat; warmth. 

Were it an undeniable truth that an effectual 
ferwour proceeded from this ſtar, yet would not 
the ſame determine the opinion. Brown. 

Like bright Aurora, whoſe refulgent ray 
Foretells the fervour of enſuing day, 

And warns the ſhepherd with his flocks retreat 
To leafy ſhadows, from the threaten'd heat. 
| Waller, 

Theſe filver drops, ke morning dew, 
Foretell the feruour of the day; 

So from one cloud ſoft ſhow'rs we view, 

And blaſting lightnings burſt away. Pope. 
2. Heat of mind; zeal. | | 

Odious it muſt needs have been to aboliſh that 
which all had held for the ſpace of many ages, 
without reaſon ſo great as might in the eyes of 
_ impartial men appear ſufficient to citar them from 
all blame of raſh proceedings, if in fervour of 
zeal they had removed ſuch things. Hooker, 

Haply deſpair hath ſeiz'd her; 

Or, wing' d with fervor of her love, ſhe's flown | 
To her defir'd Poſthumus. Shalſpeare's Cymb, 
-3. Ardour of piety. | 
; There will be at Loretto, in a few ages more, 
jewels of the greateſt value in Europe, if the de- 
votion of its princes continues it its preſent /er hour. 

: Addiſen on Italy. 


Fe'scuE. n. J. [weeſe, Dutch; gu, Fr.] 
A ſmall wire by which thoſe who teach 
to read point out the letters. 

Teach bim an alphabet upon his fingers, mak- 


ing the points of his fingers of his left hand both 
on the inſide to ſignify ſome letter, when any of 
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| Fes8e. n. J. [In heraldry.] 


| 
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them is pointed at by the fore-finger of the right 


hand, or by any kind of feſcue, Helder. 
Teach them how manly paſſions ought to move; 
For ſuch as cannot think, can never love; 
And fince they needs will judge the poet's art, 
Point em with feſcues to each ſhining part. 
. Dryden. 


Fe'sELs. n. /. A kind of baſe grain, 
Diſdain not ſeſeli or poor vech to ſow, 
Or care to make Egyptian lentils thrive, 
| May's Virgil. 


The feſſe is ſo called of the Latin word faſcra, a 
band or girdle, poſſeſſing the third pait of the cl- 
cutcheon over the middle : if there be above one, 
you muſt call them bars; if with the field there be 
odd pieces, as ſeven or nine, then you muſt name 
the field, and ſay ſo many bars; if even, as fix, 
eight, or ten, you mult ſay bar-wiſe, or barry of 
ſix, eight, or ten; as the king of Hungary bears 
argent and gules, barry of eight. Peacham, 

To Fe'sTER. v. n. [e, in Bavarian, a 
ſwelling corrupted, Funius.] To rankle; 
to corrupt; to grow virulent. 

I might, even in my lady's preſence, diſcover 
the ſore which had deeply fefered within me. 

| Sidney. 

Inward corruption and infetted ſin, | 
Not purg'd, not heal'd, behind remained ſtil, 
And feftering ſore did rankle yet within. F. Queer. 

How ſhould our fzfered ſores be cured? Hooker, 

have ſome wounds upon me, and they ſmart, 
To hear themſelves remember'd. 

— Well might they fefter gainſt ingratitude, 
And'tent themſelves with death. Shakſpeare. 
Mind that their ſouls 
May make a peaceful and a ſweet retire 
From off theſe fields, where, wretches, their poor 
bodies 
Muſt lie and feſter. Shakſpeare's Henry v. 

There was imagination, that between a knight 
whom the duke had taken into ſome good degiee 
of favour, and Pelton, there had been ancient 
quarrels not yet well healed, which might per- 
haps be feftcring in his breaſt, and by a certain 
inflammation produce this effect. Motton. 

Paſſibn and unkindneſs may give a wound that 
ſhall bleed and ſmart; but it is treachery that 
makes it fe/ter, South. 


FE'STINATE. adj. [ {eftinatus, Latin.] 
Haſty ; hurried. Not in hs 
Adviſe the duke, where you are going, to a 


moſt feſlinate preparation: we are bound to the 
like. Shakſpeare's Aing Lear, 


Fe'sTINATELY. adv. [ from feſlinate. ] 
Haſtily ; ſpeedily ; with ſpeed. Not 
in uſe. 


Take this key; give enlargement to the ſwain, 
and bring him inately hither. Shakſpeare. 


FesTiNA'TION. n. /. | feftinatio, Latin.) 
Haſte ; hurry. 


FESTIVAL. adj. [ Heſti vus, Lat.] Per- 
taining to feaſts; joyous. 
He appeared at great tables, and feival enter- 
tainments, that he might manifeſt his divine cha- 
rity to men. Atterbury. 


Fr'sT1val. n. /. Time of feaſt; anniver- 
fary day of civil or religious joy, 
So tedious is this day, 
As is the night before ſome feftival, 
To an impatient child that hath new robes, 
And may not wear them. Shakſpeare, 
Thy invited ſiſters with their graces bleſf 
Their fe/tiwals, Sandys. 
The morning trumpets feſtival proclaim'd 
Through each high ftreet. Milton's Agonijies, 
Follow, ye nymphs and ſhepherds all, 
Come celebrate this ſefliwal, 
And merrily fing and ſport and play ; 
*Tis Oriana's nuptial day. Grenville, 
By ſacrifice of the tongues they purged away 
whatever they had ſpoken amiſs during the feftival, 
| ; Broome on the Odyſſey. 


* 


F E T 

The feftival of our Lord's reſurrection we have 
celebrated, and may now conſider the chief con- 
ſequence of his reſurrection a judgment to come. 

Atterbury's Sermons, 

Fe'sT1V8. adj. [fe/livus, Latin, ] Joyous; 
gay 3 befitting a feaſt, | 

he glad ciicle round them yield their ſouls 

Tofeftive mirth and wit that knows no gall. 

y Thomſon, 

FesT1'viTY. a. /. [ feſlivitas, Latin; from 

Feſtive.] as fi e a 

1. Feſtival; time of rejoicing. - 

The daughter of Jephtha came to be worſhip- 
ped as a deity, and had an annual fe/fivity ob- 
lerved unto her honour. Brown. 

There happening a great and ſolemn feftivity, 
ſuch as the ſheep-ſhearings uſed to be, David con- 
deſcends to beg of a rich man ſome ſmall repaft. 

25 South, 
2. Gayety; joyfulneſs; temper or beha- 
viour befitting a feaſt, ' 

To ſome perſons there is no better inſtrument 
to cauſe the remembrance, and to endear the af- 
fection to the article, than the recommendiag it 


by. feftivity and joy of a holy-day. Taylor, 
FesTo'on. n. /. [ fefton, French.] An 
ornament of carved work in the form of 

a wreath or garland of flowers, or leaves 
twiſted together, thickeſt at the middle, 
and ſuſpended by the two extremes, 
whence it hangs down perpendicularly. 
Harns, 

Fe'sTuUCINE. adj. [ fefluca, Latin. ] Straw- 


colour between green aud yellow, 
Therein may be diſcovered a little inſect of a 

ſeſtucine or pale green, reſembling a locuſt or 

graſhopper. Brown. 


FesTu'covs, adj. [ feftuca, Lat.] Formed 
of ſtraw, 
We ſpeak of firaws, or feſtucous divifions, 
lightly drawn over with oil. Brown, 
To FET. v. a. To fetch; to go and 
bring. Not in uſe. 


Get home with thy fewel, make ready to fer, 


The ſooner the eaſier carriage to get. Tufer, 
But for he was unable them to fer, 
A little boy did on him till attend. F. Queen. 


And they fet forth Urijah out of Egypt to Je- 
hoiakim, who flew him with the ſword. Ter, 


Fer. a. /. [I ſuppoſe from fait, French, 
a part or * A piece. Not in uſe. 
he bottom clear 
Now laid with many a fet 
Of ſeed- pearl, e er the bath'd her there 
Was known as black as jet. Drayton, 


To FETCH. v. a. preter. fetched ; anci- 
ently fet, unleſs it rather came from 1 
fet. [ peccan, perran, Saxon. ] 

1. To go and bring. 

They have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber-window will aſcend, 


And with a corded ladder fete her down, Shak, 
We will take men to ſetel victuals for the 


people. | Judges. 
Go to the flock, and ſeteh me from thence two 
kid goats. Geneſis, 


The ſeat of empire where the Iriſh come, 

And the unwilling Scotch, to fetch their doom. 
Walter, 
Draw forth the monſters of th* abyſs profound, 
Or fetch th? aerial eagle to the ground, Pope. 

2. To derive; to draw. 2 
On you nobleſt Engliſh, 

Whoſe blood is fetch from fathers of war- proof. 
Shakſpeare, 


x 3. To ſtrike at a diſtance, 


The conditions of weapons, and their improve- 
ments, ate the fezching afar off; for that outruns 
the danger, as it is ſeen in ordnance and mutkets, - 

Bacor's Hays. 
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4. To bring to any ſtate by ſome power: 
ful operation. 
In ſmells we ſee their great and ſudden effect 
in fetching men again, when they ſwoon. Bacon. 
At Rome any of thoſe arts immediately thrives, 
under the encouragement of the prince, and may 
be fetched up to its perfection in ten or a dozen 
years, which is the work of an age or two in 
other countries. Addi ſon on Italy, 


5. To draw within any confinement or 
prohibition. | 
General terms may ſufficiently convey to the 
people what our intentions are, and yet not fetch 
us within the compaſs of the ordinance. 


Sanderſon. 

6. To produce by ſome kind of force. 
Theſe ways, if there were any ſecret excel- 
lence among them, would fetch it out, and give 

it fair opportunities to advance itſelf by. 

| Milton on Education. 
An human ſoul without education is like mar- 
ble in the quarry, which ſhews none of its beau- 
ties 'till the {kill of the poliſher ferches out the co- 
lours. Addiſon's Spectutor. 


7. To perform: it is applied to motion 
or cauſe. é 
I'll fetch a turn about the garden, pitying 
The pangs of barr'd affections; though the king 
Hath charg'd you ſhould not ſpeak together. 
Shakſpeare', Cymbeline, 


round 
Over the mount. Milton. 
To come to that place they mutt fetch a com- 
paſs three miles on the right hand through a fo- 
reſt, Knolles' Hiſtory. 


8. To perform with ſuddenneſs or violence. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled colts, 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing 
loud. Shakſpeare, 
The fox ferched a hundred and a hundred leaps 
at a delicious cluſter of grapes. L' Eftrange, 
Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that 
loſt her beauty by the ſmall pox, ſhe fetches a 
deep ſigh, Addiſon, 
9. To reach; to arrive at; to come to. 
— flew gur ſhips, and ſtraight we 
etcat | 
The ſyrens iſle ; a ſpleenleſs wind ſo ſtretcht 
Her wings to waft us, and ſo urg'd our keel. 
| Chapman. 
If earth, induftrious of herſelf, fetch day 
Travelling eaſt; and with her part averſe 
From the ſun's beam, meet night ; her other part 
Still luminous by his ray. Milton's Par. Loft. 
The hare laid himſelf down, and took a nap; 
for, ſays he, I can ferch up the tortoiſe when 1 
pleaſe. L' Eftrange. 
10. To obtain as its price. 
During ſuch a ſtate, filver in the coin will ne- 
ver fetch as much as the ſilver in bullion. Locke. 


Zo Fetcn. v. n. To move with a quick 
return. 


When evening grey doth riſe, I fetch wy | 


Like a ſhifted wind unto a ſail, 
It makes the courſe of thoughts to fetch about. 
Shakſpeare. 
Fre. u. /. [from the verb.] A ftra- 
tagem by which any thing is indirectly 
erformed, or by which one thing ſeems 
intended and another is done; a trick; 
an artifice, 
An envious neighbour is eaſy to find, 
His cumberſome fe7ches are ſeldom behind: 
His fetch is to flz*ter, to get what he can; 
His purpoſe once gotten, a pin for thee then. 


Tuſfer, 
It is a fetch of wit; 

You laying theſe light ſullies on my ſon, 

As 'twere a thing a little ſoil'd i“ th' work ing. 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

But Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As rota men of politicks, 
Vor. I. 


. FET 
Streight caſt about to qver-reach 
Th* unwary conqu'ror with a fetch, FHudibras. 
With this fetch he laughs at the trick he hath 
plaid me. Stillingfleet, 
The fox had a fetch in't. L' Eftranyge. 
From theſe inſtances and fetches ; 
Thou mak'ſt of horſes, clocks, and watches; 


Quoth Mat, thou ſeem'ſt to mean 
That Alma is a mere machine. Prior. 


Fe'TCHER. n. /. [from to fſetch.] One 
that fetches any thing. 

FE'TID. adj. Þ fetidus, Latin; fetid, Fr.] 
Stinking ; rancid ; having a ſmell ſtrong 
and offenſive. 

Moſt putrefactions are of an odious ſmell ; for 
they ſmell either fetid or mouldy. Bacon. 
In the moſt ſevere orders of the church of 
Rome, thoſe who practiſe abſtinence, feel after 
it fetid hot eructations. Arbuthnot. 
Plague, fierceſt child of Nemeſis divine, 
Defends from Ethiopia's puilon'd woods, 
From ſtifled Cairo's filth aud ferid fields. 


Thompſon's Summer. 


Fe'TIDNEss. n. . [from fetid.] The 
quality of ſtinking. 

Fe'TLOCK. n. ſ. [ feet and Jock.) A tuft 
of hair that grows behind the paſtern 
joint of many horſes : horſes of a low 
ſize have ſcarce any ſuch tuft. 


Farrier's Did. 
Their wounded ſteeds 
Fret fet/ock deep in gore, and with wild rage 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
White were the fer/octs of his feet before, 
And on his front a ſnowy ſtar he bore. Dryden. 


Fe'ror. n. . [ fetor, Latin.) A tink; 
a ſtench ; a ltrong and offenſive ſmell. 

The fetor may diſcover itſelf by ſweat and hu- 

mour. Brown. 

When the ſymptoms are attended with a fetor 

of any kind, ſuch a diſeaſe will be cured by 
aceſcent ſubſtances, and none better than whey. 

Arbuthnot on Diet. 


FE'TTER. n. /. It is commonly uſed in 
the plural fetters. [from feet ; pexxene, 
Saxon.] Chains for the feet; chains 
by which walking is hindered. 


Doctrine unto fools is as fetters on the feet; 
and like-manacles on the right hand. Eccles. 
Drawing after me the chains and fetters where- 
unto I have been tied, I have by other mens er- 
rours failed. Raleigh, 
Paſſions too fierce to be in fetters bound, 
Aud nature flies him like enchanted ground. 
Dryden. 
The wretch in double fertcrs bound, 
Your potent mercy may releaſe, P/ ior. 
Pleaſure aroſe in thoſe very parts of his leg 
that juſt before had been ſo much pained by the 


fetter. Addiſon. 
I thought her pride 

Had broke your fetters, and aſſur'd your freedom. 

A. Piilips. 


To Fe'TTER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
bind ; to enchain; to ſhackle; to tie. 
It is properly uſed of the feet, but is 

applied to other reſtraints. 

Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own ſuf- 


My conſcience! thou art fetter'd 
More than my ſhanks and wriſts. V ptre. 
Fetter ſtrong madneſs in a filken thread; 
Charm ach with air, and agony with words, 
Shakſpeare . 
Doth a maſter chide his ſervant becauſe he doth 
not come, yet knows that the ſervant is chained 
and fettered, ſo as he cannot move? Bramhall. 
A chain which man to fetter man has made; 
By artifice impos'd, by fear obey'd. Prior, 


fering for her, could fetter his fickleneſs. Sidney. 


FEV 
feel.) To do trifling buſineſs ; to ply 
the hands without labour. 

When your maſter is moſt buſy in company, 
come in and pretend to fertle about the room; 
and if he chides, ſay you ,though: he rung the 
bell. Swift's Directions to the Footm un, 
Fe'rus. n. J [ fetus, Latin.] Any ani- 

mal in embrio; any thing yet in the 

womb ; any 1 

That paradox of Hippocrates ſome 22 
phy ſicians have of late revived, that the fetus re- 
ſpires in the womb, Boyle. 

Feup. n. /. [peahd, enmity, Saxon. ] 

(Quarrel ; contention ; oppoſition ; war. 

Though men would find ſuch mortal feuds 
In ſharing of their publick goods. Hudibras. 

In former ages it was a policy of France to 
raiſe and cheriſh inteſtine eds and diſcords in 

Gicat Britain. Addiſon. 

Scythia mourns 
Our guilty wars, and carth's remoteſt regions 
Lie half unpcopled by the fendt of Rome. 
Addiſon's Cate. 
FEU'DAL. adj. [| feudalis, low Latin. ] 


which lands are held of a ſuperiour lord. 


Fev'paL. u. J. A dependance ; ſomething 
held by tenure; a fee ; a feu. 
Wales, that was not always the feudal territory 
of England, having. been governed by a prince et 
their own, had laws utterly ſtrange to the laws ot 
England, Hale. 

Feu'DATORY. n. .. from feudal.] One 
who holds not in chief, but by ſome 


conditional tenure from a ſuperiour. 
The duke of Parma was temptcd to be true to 
that enterprize, by no leſs promiſe than to be 
made a feudatary, or beneticiary King of England, 
under the ſeignory in chief of the pupe, and the 
protection of Spain. Bacon, 


FE'VER. n. f. [ fievre, French; febris, 
Latin.] A diſeaſe in which the body 
is violently heated, and the pulſe quick- 
ened, or in which heat and cold prevail 
by turns. It is ſometimes continual, 
ſometimes intermittent. 

Think'ſ thou the fiery ferer will go ont 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will it give place to flexure and low bending ? 
Shakſprare's Henry v. 
Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life's fitful fever he ſleeps well. Shatp. 
Should not a lingering feder be remov'd, 
Becaule it long has rag'd within my blood? 
Dryden. 
He had never dreamed in his life, 'till he had 
the fever he was then newly recovered of. Locke, 
To Fz'vER. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ut into a fever. 
The whitehand of a lady fever thee ! 
Shake to look on't. Shakſpeare's Ant, and Cle 
Her blood all fever'd, and with a turiou: 
lea 


P 
She ſprung rom bed diſtracted in her mind. Dr 4 
Fe'VERET, 1. J. [from ever.] A flight 


fever; febricula. 
A light fer eret, or an old quartan ague, is rot 
a ſufficient excuſe for non- appearance. e. 
FeE'vERFEW. n. /. [ febris and fugo, Lat.] 
A plant. 
Common feverfeww is the ſort uſed in medicine, 
and is found wild in many parts of England. 
Mid ev. 
Fe'verISH. adj. [from fever. ] 
1. Diſeaſed with a fever. 
To other climates beaſts and birds retire, 
And ſeveriſi nature burns in her own fire. Crereb. 
When an animal that gives fuck turns ere, 
that is, its juices more alkaline, the milk turns 
from its native genuine whiteneſs to yellow. 


N v. n. [A cant word from 


% 
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Pertaining to fees, feus, or tenures by 


Arbuthnat on Alimcett. 


FE W 
2. Tending to a fever. 
A feverijh diſorder diſabled me. Sroift. 
3. Uncertain; inconſtant; now hot, now 
cold. 
We toſs and turn about our feveriſi will, 
When all our eaſe muſt come by lying ſtill; 
For all the happineſs mankind can gain, 
Is not in pleaſure, but in reſt from pain. Dryden, 
4. Hot ; burning. 
And now four days the ſun had ſeen our woes, 
Four nights the moon beheld th' inceſſant fire; 
It ſeem'd as if the ſtars more fickly role, 
And farther from the feveriA north retire, Dryd. 
Fe'vERISHNESS. f. /. | from feveriſh.] A 
flight diſorder of the feveriſh kind. 
Fe'veRoOuUs. adj. | fievreux-/e, French; 
from fever. ] 


1. Troubled with a fever or ague. 
Thou mad'ſ thine enemies ſhake, as if the 
world 
Were feverors, and did tremble. 
2. Having the nature of a fever. 
All ſev'reus kinds, 
Convulfions, epilepſies, fierce catarrhs, Milton. 
3. Having a tendency to produce fevers. 
It hath been noted by the ancients, that 
ſouthern winds, blowing much, without rain, do 
cauſe a feverous diſpoſition of the year; but with 
rain nor. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


Fe'very. adj. [from fever.] Diſeaſed 


with a fever. 
O Rome, thy head 
Is drown'd in ſlee p, and all thy body fev'ry. 
Ben Fonſon's Catiline, 
FEUILLAGE. n. ſ. [French. } A bunch 


or row of leaves. 

Of Homer's head I incloſe the outline, that you 
may determine whether you would have it ſo 
large, or reduced to make room for feuillage or 
laurel round the oval. Ferwvas to Pope. 


FE'UILLEMORT. n. /. [French.] The 
colour of a faded leaf, corrupted com- 
monly to philemot. 

Fe'uTERER. n. /. A dogkeeper : perhaps 
the cleaner of the kennel. 

FEW. adi. peo, peopa, Sax. fua, Dan.] 

1. Not many; not in a great number. 

We are left but feww of many. Teremiah, 
So much the thirſt of honour fires the blood; 
So many would be great, ſv few be good; 
For who would virtue for herſelf regard, 
Or wed without the portion of reward * Dryd. 

On winter ſeas we ferner ſturms behold, 

Than foul diſeaſes that infect the fold. Dryd, 

Men have fewer or more fimple ideas from 
without, aceording As the objects they converſe 
with afford greater or leſs variety. Locke. 

The fewer ſtill you name, you wound the more; 
Bond is but one, but Harpax is a ſcore. Pope. 

Party is the madneſs of many, for the gain of 
a frww. Swift. 

The imagination of a poet is a thing ſo nice 
and delicate, that it is no eaſy matter to find out 
images capable of giving pleaſure to one of the 
few, who, in any age, have come up to that cha- 
rater, Berkley to Pope. 

2. Sometimes elliptically ; not many words, 

To anſwer both allegations at once, the very 
ſubſtance of that they contain is in few but this. 

Hooker, 

So having ſaid, he thus to Eve in ferv : 

Say, woman, what is this which thou haſt done? 
Milton, 

Thus Jupiter in few unfoids the charge. Dryd. 

The firm reſolve I here in /ewv diſcloſe, Pope. 

Fe'wEL. n. /. | feu, French. ] Combuſti- 
ble matter ; materials for keeping fire : 
as firewood, coal. 

If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed 
falling even where the wood was green, and far- 
theft off from any inclination unto furious at- 
iempts, muſt not the peril thereof be greater in 


Shakſpeare. 


| 


FIB 


men, whoſe minds are as dry ferve), apt before- 
hand unto tumults, ſeditions and broils? 


Hooker, Dedication, | 


Others may give the fewe/ or the fire 

But they the breath, that makes the flame, in- 

ſpire. Denham. 

A known quantity of fewwe!, all kindled at 

once, will cauſe water to boil, which being 
lighted gradually will never be able to do it. 

Bent'cy's Sermons. 

25 Fe'wEL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
feed with fewel. | 

Never, alas ! the dreadful name, 
That fewels the infernal flame. 


Fe'wNEsSS. n. /. [from few. ] 
1. Paucity ; ſmallneſs of number. 

Theſe, by reaſon of their fewneſs, L could not 
diſtinguiſh from the numbers with whom they 
are embodied, Dryden. 

2. Paucity of words; brevity ; conciſeneſs. 

Fewneſs and truth, 'tis thus. Shakſpeare. 

To Fx v. v. a. ¶ veghen, Dutch. ] To cleanſe 
a ditch of mud. 

Such muddy deep ditches and pits in the field, 
That all a dry ſummer no water will yield, 

By feying and caſting that mud upon beaps, 
Commodities many the huſbandman reaps, Ter. 

FIB. n. /. [A cant word among children.] 
A lie; a falſchood. 

Deſtroy his ſib or ſophiſtry in vain, 

The creature 's at his dirty work ag 1in, 
I ſo often lie, 
Scarce Harvey's ſelf has told more iht than J. 
Pope, 
To FIB. v. n. [from the noun.] To lie; 
to tell lies; to ſpeak falſely. 

If you have any mark, whereby one may know 
when you fib, and when you ſpeak truth, you 
had bett tell it me, 


Fr'BBER. n. , [from b.] A teller of fibs. 
FIBRE. . /. [ fibre, French; fibra, Lat.] 
1. A {mall thread or ſtring; the firlt con- 


ſtituent parts of bodies. 
Now ſliding ftreams the thirſty plants renew, 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. Pape. 


2. A fibre, in phyſick, is an animal thread, 
of which ſome are ſoft, flexible, and a 
little elaſtick ; and theſe are either hol- 
low, like ſmall pipes, or ſpongeous and 
full of little cells, as the nervons and 


Cowley, 


P»pe. 


fleſhy fibres: others are more ſolid, flexi- 


ble, and with a ſtrong elaſticity or ſpring, 
as the membranous aud cartilaginous 
fibres: and a third fort are hard and flexi- 
ble, as the fibres of the bones. Some ſo 
very ſmall as not to be ealily perceived; 
and others ſo big as to be plainly ſeen ; 
and moſt of them appear to be compoſed 


of ſtill ſmaller fibres : theſe fibres firit | 
conſtitute the ſubſtance of the bones, | 


cartilages, ligaments, membranes, nerves, 


veins, arteries, and muſcles. Quincy. 
My heart ſinks in me while 1 hear him ſpeak, 

And every ſlacken'd fbre drops its hold, 

Like nature letting down the ſprings of life : 

The name of father awes me ſtill. Dryden. 


Fr'sR1L. 1. / [ fibrille, French. ] A ſmall 


fibre or ſtring. 

The muſcles conſiſt of a number of fibres, and 
each fibre of an incredible number of little fi 
bound together, and divided into little cells. 

. Cheyne's Phil, Princ. 


FrBRoOUS. adj. [| fibreux, French; from 


fibre. ] Compoſed of fibres or ſtamina, 
The difference between bodies fibrous and 
bodies viſcous is plain; for all wool and tow, 
and cotton and ſilk, have a greedineſs of moiſture, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
I ſaw Petreus' arms employed around 
A well-grown oak, to root it from the ground; 


Arbuthnot. . 
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This way and that he wrench'd the fibrous bande, 
The trunk was like a ſapling in his hands, Dryd. 
The fibrous and ſolid parts of plants paſs un- 
altered through the inteſtines. rbuthnot, 
FIBULA. n. 75 Latin. ] The outer and 
leſſer bone of the leg, much ſmaller than 
the tibia: it lies on the outſide of the leg ; 
and its upper end, which is not ſo high 
as the knee, receives the lateral knob of 
the upper end of the tibia into a ſmall 
ſinus, which it has in its inner ſide. Its 
lower end is received into the ſmall ſinus 
of the tibia, and then it extends into a 
large proceſs, which forms the outer 


ankle. Quincy, 

FI'CKELE. adi. [picol, Saxon.] 

t. Changeable; inconſtant; irreſolute ; 
wavering; unſteady; mutable; change- 
ful; without fleady adherence, 

| Remember where we are, 
In France amongſt a fickle wavering nation. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1, 
A ſlave, whoſe eaſy burrow'd pride 
Dwells in the fickle grace of her he follows. 
| Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
Or likeſt hovering dreams, 
The fickle penſioners of Morpheus” train. Milton, 
They know how fiche common lovers are; 
Their oaths and vows are cautiouſly beliey'd ; 
For few there are but have been once deceiv'd, 
; Dryden, 
We in vain the fici/e ſex purſue, 
Who change the conſtant lover for the new. Prior, 
2. Not fixed; ſubject to viciſſitude. 
He would be loth 
Us to aboliſh ; leſt the adverſary 
Triumph, and ſay, fickle their ſtate, whom God 
Moſt favours ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Fr'cKLENESS, n. . {from fickle.] Incon- 


ſtancy ; uncertainty ; unſteadineſs. 
Neither her great worthineſs, nor his own 
ſuffering for her, could fetter his fickleneſs ; but, 
before his marriage-day, he had taken to wife 
that Bacch1 of whom ſhe complained, Sidney. 
Beware of fraud, beware of fick/eneſs, 
In choice and change of thy dear loved dame, 
| Fairy Queen, 
I am a ſoldier and unapt to weep, | 
Or to exclaim on fortune's fickieneſs, Shakſpeare, 
Inſtability of temper ought to be checked, 
when it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme 
of government to another, ſince ſuch a fice/ene/s 
cannot bur be attended with fatal conſequences, 
Addiſon's 7 reeheldrr, 
Whether out of jic&/eneſs or deſign I can't tell, 
I found that what the liked one day ſhe Giliked 
another. Aid. iſon. 


Ficxlv. adv, [from fickle, ] Without 


certainty or ſtability, 
Do not now, 
Like a young waſteful heir, mortgage the hopes 
Of godlike majeſty on bankrupt terms, 
To raiſe a preſent pow'r that's fiekly held 
By the frail tenure of the people's will. Southern, 
FPCO. n.f. [Itahan.] An act of contempt 
done with the fingers, expreſling a fig 
for you. 
Having once 1ecovered his fortreſs, he then 
gives the fico to his adverſaries. Carew, 


Fi'cTILE. adj. | fifilis, Latin, ] Moulded 
into form; manufactured by the potter. 
The cauſe of fragility is an impotency to be 
extended; and therefore ſtone is more fragil than 
meta], and ſo fictile earth is more fragil than crude 
earth, Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 
FrcT1oN. n. J. [ Adio, Latin; fiction, Fr.] 
1. The act of N or inventing. 

If the preſence of God in the image, by a mere 
fiction of the mind, be a ſufficient ground to wor- 
ſhip that image, is not God's real preſence in 
every creature a far better ground to worſhip it ? 


Stillingfleet, 
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F:&on is of the eſſence of poetry, as well as of 
painting : there is a reſemblance in one of human 
bodies, things, and actions, which are not real ; 
and in the otnet of a true itory by a fiction. 

Dr yden's Dufreſnoy, 
2. The thing feigned or invented, 

If through mine ears pierce any conſolations, 
By wiſe ditcourſe, ſweet tunes, or poets fi&ions ; 

If ought I ceaſe theſe hideous exclamations, 
While that wy wol, the lives in afflictions. 

Sidney. 

So alſo was the fiction of thoſe golden apples 
kept by a dragon, taken from the ſerpent, which 
tempted Evah. : Raleigh 

3. A falſehood; a lie. 


Freriovs. adj. [ fidur, Latin.) Ficti- 
tious z my, wig invented. A word 
coined by Prior. 

With fancy*'d rules and arbitrary laws 
Matter and motion man rettrains, 


And ſtudied lines and fecit circles draws. 
Prior, 
FICTI'TIOUS. ads. [ faitivs, Latin. ] 
1. Counterfeit; falſe; not genuine. 
Draw him ſtrictly ſo, 
That all who view the piece may know 
He needs no trappings of ficfitious fame. Dryden. 
2. Feigned ; imaginary. 
The human perſons are as fiiriors as the airy 
ones; aud Belinda reſembles you in nothing but 


in beauty. a Pope. 
3. Not real; not true; allegorical ; made 
by proſopeta. 


Milton, ſenſible of this defect in the ſuliject 


of his poem, brought into it two characters of à 


ſhadowy and fictitiaus nature in the perſons of fin 
and death, by which means he has interwoven in 
his fable a very beautiful allegory. Addiſon. 

Ficti'T1ousLY. adv. [from fi&itious.] 
Falſely; counterfeitly. 


Theſe pieces are fi&itioufly ſet down, and have 
no copy in nature. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


Fin. n. ſ. [ fitta, Italian.] A pointed 
iron with which ſeamen untwiſt their 
cords, Skinner, 


FIDDLE. . / [prbele, Saxon; wedel, 


Dutch; fde!, German; fidicula, Latin; 
full, Erle.) A ſtringed inſtrument of 
muſick; a violin. 
In trials of muſical {kill the judges did not 
crown the fiddle, but the performer. Stilling fleet 
The adventure of the bear and fiddle, 
Is ſung; but breaks off in the middle. Hudibras. 
She tried the fiddle all over, by drawing the 
bow over every part of the ſtrings ; but could not, 
for her heart, find whereabout the tune lay. 
A.ldiſon”s Guardian. 


To Fi'pDLE. v. n. [from the noun, ] 
1. To play upon a fiddle. 

Themiſtocles being deſired at a feaſt to touch a 
lute, he ſaid he could not fidd/e, but he could 
make a ſmall town a great city. Bacor's Eſſays, 

Others import yet nobler arts from France, 
Teach kings to fiddle, and make ſenates * 

pe. 

2. To trifle; to ſhift the hands often, and 

do nothing, like a fellow that plays up- 
On a fiddle. 

A cunning fellow obſerved, that old Lewis bad 
ſtole away part of the map, and ſaw him fiddling 
and turnivg the map, trying to juin the two 
pieces together. Arbuthnet. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they juſtly call 
fiddling work, where abundance of time is ſpent, 
and little done. Swift. 


Fi'onrl. EFADDLE, n./, [A cant word.] 
Trifles, INE) 
She faid that her grandfather had a horſe ſhot 


at Edgehill, and their uncle was at the ſiege of 


Buda; with abundance of fidd/efaddle of the fame 
ature, Spettater, 


FIE 


Fi'pdLErADDLE, adj, Trifling ; giving 
trouble, or making a buſtle about no- 
thing. 

She was a troubleſome fiddlefaddle old wo- 
man, and ſo ceremonious that there was no 
bearing of her, Arbuthnot. 

Fi'DDLER. n. /. [from fiddle.) A muſi- 


cian; one that plays upon the fiddle. 
Let no ſaucy fida/er preſume to intrude, 

Unleſs he is ſent for to vary our bliſs. B. Jonſon, 
Nero put the fiddlers to death, for being more 

ſkilful in the trade than he was. Taylor. 
Theſe will appear ſuch chits in ſtory, 

»Twill turn all politicks to jeſts, 
To be repeated like John Dory, 


When fiddlers ſing at feafts, Dryden, 
When miſs delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get, Sqwife, 


Fi'ppLESTICK. . f. [ fiddle and flick.] 
The bow and hair which a fidler draws 
over the ſtrings of a fiddle, 

His griſly beard was long and thick, 
With which he ſtrung his fidd/eftick. Hudibras. 


Fi'DDLESTRING. . . | fiddle and ftring. ] 
The firing of a fiddle; that which 
makes the noiſe, 

A fidd!:firing, moiſtened with water, will fink 
a note in a little time, and conſequently mult be 
relaxed or lengthened one ſixteenth. Arbuthnet, 


FrptLITY. . /. [ fidelitas, Latin; fide- 
lie, French. ] 
1. Honeſty; veracity. 
The church, by her publick reading of the 
book of God, preached only as a witneſs; now 
the principal thing required ina witneſs is fidelity. 
Heuoker. 
2. Faithful adherence, 
They miſtake credulity for fidelity, Clarke 


To FinGE. v. n. [A cant word.] To 
To Fi/DGET. move nimbly and irre- 
gularly. It implies in Scotland agita- 
tion. 
Tim, thou'rt the Punch to ſtit up trouble; 
You wriggle, fidge, and make a rout, 
Put all your brother puppets out. Sift. 


Fipv'ciat. adj. [ fiducia, Latin. ] Confi- 
dent; undoubting. 

Faith is cordial, and ſuch as God will accept 
of, when it affords flucial reliance on the pro- 
miſes, and obediential fubmiſhon to the com- 
mands, Hammend”s Pra@. Catech, 


Fipu'cilary, 2. J. | fiduciarins, Latin. ] 
1. One who holds any thing in truſt, 


2. One who depends on faith wire 
works. _ 
Tue ſecond obſtructive is that of the fiduciary, 
that faith is the only inftrument of his juitifica- 
tion: and excludes good works from contribu- 
ting any thing toward it, Hammond. 
Fipu'ClaRY. adj. 


1. Confident; iteady; undoubting ; un- 
touched with doubt. 

That faith, which is required of us, is then 
perfect, when it produces in us a fiduciary aflent 
to whatever the goſpel has revealed. ace. 

2. Not to be doubted. 

Elaiana can rely no where upon mere love and 
fiduciary obedience, unleſs at her own home, 
where the is exemplarily loyal to herſelf in a high 


exact obedience. Herwel |] 


FIEF. u. /. [e, French.] A fee; a 
manor; a poſſeſſion held by ſome te- 
nure of a ſuperiour. 

To the next realm ſhe ſtretch'd her ſway, 
For painture near adjoining lay, 
A plenteons province and alluring prey 
A chamber of dependencies was fram'd, 
Aud the whole /icf, in right of poetry, the 
claim'd, Dryden. 


A 10. [In heraldry.] 


FIE 


As they were honoured by great privileges, ſo 
their lands were in the nature of ffs,” fur which 
the poſſeſſors were obliged to do perſonal ſervice 
at ſea, Ar but hot on Coins, 


Fix p. n. .. [pelv, Saxon; feld, German; 
veld, Dutch. 
1. Ground not inhabited; not built on. 

Live with me, and be my love, | 
And we will all the pleaſure, prove, 

That hills and vallies, dale and Feld, 
And all the craggy mountains yield, Raleigh. 

By the civil law the corpſe of perſons dectaſed 
were buried out of the city in the fields, Aylifte. 

2, Ground not encloſed. 

Field lands are not exempted from mildews, 
nor yet from ſmut, where it is more than in in- 
cloſed lands, ; Mortimer, 

3. Cultivated tract of ground. 

Or great Oſiris, who frft taught the ſwain 

In Pharian fie/ds to ſow the golden grain. Pope. 
4. The open country: oppoſed to houſe 
or quarters. 

Since his majeſty went into the feld, 

I have ſeen her riſe from her bed. Shakſpeare. 
5. The ground of battle, 

When a man is in the feld, a moderate ſkill 
in fencing rather expoſes him to the ſword of his 
enemy, than ſecures him from it. Locke. 

6. A battle; a campaign; the action of 
an army while it keeps the field. 
You maintain ſeveral factions; 
And whilſt a fie/4 ſhould be diſpatch'd and 
fought, 
You are diſputing of your generals. Shakfpeare, 

What though the feld be loſt, 

All is not loſt, Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
7. A wide expanſe. 

The god a clearer ſpace for heav'n deſign'd; 
Where field“ of light and liquid ether flow, 
Purg'd from the pond'rous dregs of earth below. 


Dryden, 
Aſk of yonder argent fie/ds above, 


Why Jove's ſatellites are leſs than Jove, Pope, 
8. Space; compaſs; extent. 

The ill-natured man gives himſelf a large feld 
to expatiate in: he expoſes failings in human na- 
ture, Addiſon's Spectator. 

I ſhould enter upon a field too wide, and too 
much beaten, if I ſhould diſplay all the advan» 
tages of peace. Smalriage, 

Who can this fell of miracles ſurvey, 
And not with Galen all in rapture ſay, 

Behold a God, adore kim and obey, Blackmore, 


9. The ground or blank ſpace on which 
figures are drawn. 
Let the fel or ground of the picture be clean, 
light, aud well united with colour. Dryden. 
The ſurface of a 
ſhield. 
Fi'eLDED. adj, [from jield.) Being in 
field of battle. 
Now, Mars, I pr'ythee, make us quick in 
work 3 : 
That we with ſmoking ſwords may march from 
hence, 
To help cur fielded friends. Shatſpeare, 


FIELD-BASIL. n. J. [ field and Baſil.] A 
plant. 


FIELD BED. n. /. [ field and bed.) A bed 

contrived to be let up eaſily in the field. 
Romeo, good night; I'll to my trucklebed, 

This fre{abed is too cold for me to ſleep. Shaiſp, 


Fi'ELDFARE. f. . [ peld and xapan, to 
wander in the fields; turdus pilaris.] A 
bird. 

Winter birds, as woodcocks and Helilfares, if 


they come eaily out of the northern countries, 
with us ſhew cold winters, Baron. 


Fre. DMARSHAL, u. J | field and marfoal. 
Commander of an army in the ficld, 
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Frzr.DMovsE. 1 [ field and mouſt; ni- 
tedula.] A mouſe that burrows in banks, 
and makes her houſe with various apart- 
ments, f 
The field mouſe builds her garner under ground. 

Dryden. 
Fie/dmice are apt to knaw their roots, and Kill 
them in hard winters. Aſortimer's Huſbandry. 


Fi'ELDOFFICER. n./. [| field and officer. | 
- An officer whoſe . in the field 
extends to a whole regiment: as the co- 
lonel, lieutenant-colonel, and major. 


FrrLbrikck. adi. ¶ field and piece.] Small 


cannon uſed in battles, but not in ſieges. 
The baſſa planting his fielapieces upon the hills, 


did from thence grievouſly annoy the defendants. 
Knolles. 


Fiend. a. /. [piend, prond, . Saxon, a 
+ Wk 


1. An enemy; the great enemy of man- 
kind; the devil. 
Tom is followed by the foul fiend. 


2. Any infernal being. 
What now, had I a body again, I could, 
Coming from hell; what fiends would wiſh 
ſhould be, 
And Hannibal could not have wiſh'd to ſee. 
Ben Fonſon Catiline, 
The hell-hounds, as ungorg'd with fleſh and 
blood, 

Purſue their prey, and ſeek their wonted food ; 
The fiend remounts his courſer. Dryden. 
O woman ! woman ! when to ill thy mind 
Is bent, all hell contains no fouler fiend, Pope. 


FIERCE. adj. ¶ fer, Fr. ferox, Lat.] 


1. Savage; ravenous eaſily enraged. 
Thou hunteſt me as a fierce lion. Fob. 
2, Vehement in rage; eager of miſchief. 
Deſtruction enters in the treacherous wood, 
And vengeful laughter, fierce for human _ 
ope. 
Tyrants fierce, that unrelenting die. Pope. 
With that the god, whoſe carthquakes rock 
the ground, 
Fierce to Phazacia croſt the vaſt profound. Pope. 
3. Violent; outrageous ; vehement. 
Curſed be their anger, for it was fierce; and 
their wrath, for it was cruct. Geneſis. 
4. Paſſionate ; angry; furious. 
This fierce abridgment 
Hath to it circumſtantial branches, which 
Diſt inct ion ſhould be rich in. Shakſpeare. 
A man brings his mind to be poſitive and fierce 
for poſitions whoſe evidence he has never ex- 
amined. : | Locke. 
5. Strong; forcible ; violent; with cele- 
rity. 
The ſhips, though ſo great, are driven of fierce 
winds; yet are they turned about with a very 
ſmall helm, James. 


FrrRCELT. adv. [from fierce. ] Violently; 


furiouſly. 

Eattle join'd, and both fides fiercely fought. 
Shakſpeare*s Henry v1. 
The defendants, fiercely aſſailed by their ene- 
mies before, and beaten with the great ordnance 
behind, were grievouſly diſtreſſed. Knelles. 
The air, if very cold, irritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in 
froſty weather. Bacon, 


FrERCENESS. n. /. [from fierce. ] 


1. Ferocity ; favageneſs. 
The defect of heat which gives fierceneſs to our 
natures, may contribute to that roughneſs of our 
language. Swift, 
2. Eagerneſs for blood ; fury. 
Suddenly there came out of a wood a mon- 
ftrous lion, with a ſhe-bear not far from him, of 
little leſs fierceneſs. 


Shakſp. 


Sidney, 


FlP 


reſentment, 
The Greeks are ſtrong, and ſkilful to their 
ſtrength, 
Fierce to their ſkill, and to their fierceneſs va- 
Jiant, Shakſpeare. 


4. Violence; outrageous paſſion. 
His pride and brutal fierceneſs I abbor 
But ſcorn your mean ſuſpicions of me more. 
Dryaden's Aureng. 
5. Vehemence ; haſty force. 
FiERIFA'CIAS. 1. J. [In law.] A judi- 
cial writ, that lies at all times within 
the year and day, for him that has re- 
covered in an action of debt or damages, 
to the ſheriff, ro command him to levy 
the debt, or the damages of his goods, 
againſt whom the recovery was had. 


Cowell, 
Fr'erINEss. n. /. [from fiery. ] 
1, Hot qualities; heat; acrimony. 
The aſhes, by their heat, their fßerineſi, and 
their dryneſs, belong to the element of earth. 


2. Heat of temper; intellectual ardour. 
The Italians, notwithſtanding their natural 


and ſedate. 
Fi'try. adj. [ from fire.] 


1. Conſiſting of fire. 
Scarcely had Phœbus in the gloomy Eaſt 
Yet harneſſed his fiery footed team, 
Ne rear'd above the earth his flaming creſt, 
When the laſt deadly ſmoak aloft did ſteam. 
Fairy Queen. 


Addiſon, 


T know thoud'> rather 
Follow thine enemy in a fiery gulph 
Than flatter him in a bower. 


2. Hot like fire. 
Hath thy fiery heart ſo parcht thy entrails, 
That not a tear can fall for Rutland's death? 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 


3. Vehement; ardent ; active. 
Then fiery expedition be my wing, 

Jove's Mercury, and herald fora king. Shatſp. 
I drew this gallant head of war, 

And cull'd theſe fiery ſpirits from the world, 

To outlook conqueſt, and to win renown 


Shakſpeare, 


4. Paſſionate ; outrageous z 


voked. 


You know the fiery quality of the duke ; 
How unremwveable, and fixt is he 
In his own courſe. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


5. Unreſtrained ; fierce. _ 

Then, as I ſaid, the duke, great Bolingbroke, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery ſteed, 
Which his aſpiring rider ſeem'd to know, 
With flow but ftately pace kept on his courſe, 

Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 

| Through Elis and the Grecian towns he flew; 
Th' audacious wretch four fiery courſers drew. 


Dryden. 
6. Heated by fire. 


The ſword which is made fiery doth not only 
cut, by reaſon of the ſharpneſs which ſimply it 
hath, but alſo burn by means of that heat which 
it hath from fire. Hooker, 

See! from the brake the whirring pheaſant 

ſprings, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 
Short is his joy ; he feels the fiery wound, 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 


eaſily pro- 


— 


Firs. . ſ. [. fre, Fr.] A pipe blown 


to the drum; military wind muſick. 
Farewell the plumed troops, and the big war 
That make ambition virtue! oh farewell! 
Farewell the neighing ſteed and the {hiill trump, 
The ſpirit-ſtirring dium, the ear-piercing 
Shakſpeare's 


em 


3. 9 to attack; keenneſs in anger | 
an 


Boyle. 


ferineſi of temper, affect always to appear ſober | 


Ev'n in the jaws of danger and of death. Shak. | 


| Pope | 


Aan. | | 


FIG 


Thus the gay victim, with freſh garlands 
crown'd | 

Pleas'd with the ſacred ffe's enlivening ſound, 
Through gazing crowds in ſolemn ſtate proceeds, 
Philips, 
FiFTEE'N. adj. [xypeyne, Saxon. ] Five 

and ten. 

I bave dreamed and ſlept above ſome fifteen 
years and more, Shakſpeare, 


FirTEE'NTH, adi. [pipceoSa, Saxon.] 
The ordinal of fifteen; the fifth after 
the tenth ; containing one part in fif- 
teen. 

A fifteenth part of ſilver incorporate with gold, 

will nut be recovered by any water of ſeparation, 
except you put a greater quantity of filver to 
draw up the leſs. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
Lunden ſends but four burgeſſes to parliament, 
although it bear the fifteenth part of the charge 
of the whole nation in all publick taxes and 
levies. Graunt's Bills of Mortality, 

FIFTH. adj. [prfra, Saxon. ] 

1. The ordinal five; the next to the 
fourth. 

With ſmiling aſpect you ſerenely move, 
In your fifth orb, and rule the realm of love. 
Dryden. 

Fuſt as I wiſh'd the lots were caſt on four, 
Myſelf the fifth. Pope's Odyſſey. 

2. All the ordinals are taken elliptically for 
the part which they expreſs; a f/th, a 

fifth part; a third, a third part. 
The publick ſhall have loſt four ft of its 
annual income for ever, Swift, 

Fi'rTHLY. adv. from fifth.) In « 
fifth rage 

Fifthly, living creatures have a more exact 
figure than plants, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

. [prifreozoGa, Saxon. 


FiFTIETH. ad; 


The ordinal of fifty. 


If this medium be rarer within the ſun's body 
than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 
hundred part of an inch from its body, and rarer 
there than at the ffzieck part of an inch from its 
body, and rarer there than at the orb of Saturn, 
I ſee no reaſon why the increaſe of denſity ſhould 
ſtop any where. Newton's Opticks. 
FirtTyY. adj, [PIpNIZ, Saxon. ] Five 
tens, 

A wither'd hermit, five ſcore winters worn, 
Might make off fifty looking in her eye. Shakſp. 

udas ordained captains over thouſands, hun- 
| dreds, fifties, and tens. 1 Mac, 

In the Hebrew there is a particle conſiſting 
but of one letter, of which there are reckoned up 
above fifty ſeveral ſignifications. Locke, 


FIG. . . [ ficus, Latin; figo, Spaniſh; 


figue, French. }] 

1. A tree that bears figs, 

| The characters are: the flowers, which are 
always ineloſed in the middle of the fruit, conſiſt 
of the leaf, and are male and female in the ſame 
Aruit : the male flowers are ſituated towards the 
crown of the fruit; and the female, growing 
| near the ſtalk, are ſucceeded by ſmall hard ſeeds : 
the intire fruit is, for the moſt part, turbinated 
and globular, or of an oval ſhape, is fleſhy, and 
of a ſweet taſte, Miller. 

Full on its crown a fig's green branches riſe, 


] 


_ 


* 


* 


And ſhout a leafy fore ſt to the ſłies. Pope. 
Or lead me through the maze, 
| Embowering endleſs of the Indian fig. Thomſen, 


A luſcious ſoft fruit ; the fruit of the 

fig-tree. 

| It maketh figs better, if a figtree, when it be- 

| ginneth to put forth leaves, have his top cut off, 
Bacon”s Natural Hiſtory, 

Figs are great ſubduers of acrimony, Arbuth, 


72 Fi. v. 4. [See Fice.] 
1. To inſult with ficoes or contemptuous 
motions of the fingers. 


2. 


g Me ͤ — oo onde 


FIG 


When Piſtol lies, do this, and fig me like 
The bragging Spaniard, Shakſpeare's Hen. iv. 
2. To put ſomething uſeleſs into one's 
head. Low cant. 


Away to the ſow ſhe goes, and figs her in the 
crown with another ſtory. L' Eftrange, 


Fi'GaPPLE. n. /. A fruit. A ſpecies of 

apple. ; 
A figapple hath no core or kernel, in theſe re- 

ſembling a fig, and differing from other apples. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 

Fi'6-GNAT. n. ſ. [culex ficarius,] An in- 
ſect of the fly kind. 

To FIGHT. v. n. preter. fought ; part. 
paſſ. fought. [peohran, Saxon. ] 

1. To contend in battle; to war; to make 
war; to battle; to contend in arms. 
It is uſed both of armies and fingle com- 
batants. 

King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fight in thy defence. Shak, 


Fierce fiery warriors figAt upon the clouds 
In ranks and ſquadrons, and right form of war. 


Shakſpeare, | 


The common queſtion is, if we muſt now ſur- 
render Spain, what have we been fighting for all 
this while ? the anſwer is ready : we have been 
fehting for the ruin of the publick intereſt, and 
the advancement of a private. 


were ſhin, ; 
Troy was o'ertirown, and a whole empire fell. 
Philips. 
2. To combat; to duel; to contend in 
ſingle fight, | 
One ſhall undeitake to fight againſt another, 
| 2 Eſdras, 
The poor wren, 
The muſt diminutive of birds, will fight, 
The young ones in her neſt, againſt the owl. 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. To act as a ſoldier in any caſe. 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart, 
And fought the holy wars in Paleſtine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave, 
Shakſpeare's King Fohn, 
Greatly unfortunate, he f gits the cauſe 
Of honour, virtue, liberty, and Rome. Addiſon. 
4. It has with before the perſon oppoſed ; 
ſometimes again}. 


Ye fight with the Chaldeans, Jeremi al. 


The ſtars in their courſes feuglit againſt Siſera. 


Judges. 
5. To contend. 
The hot and cold, the dry and humid fight. 
| Sandys, 
To FicGuT. v. a. To war againſt; to 
combat againſt. 
Himſelf alone an equal match he boaſts, 
To fight the Phrygian and th' Auſonian hoſts. 
Dryden's Aneid, 
Ficnr, n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Battle. 


Gabric}, lead forth to battle theſe my ſons 
Invincible, lead forth my armed ſaints, 
By thouſands and by millions 1ang'd for fight. 
Milton, 
2. Combat; duel. 
Herilus in fingle fight I flew, 
Whom with three lives Feronia did endue; 
And thrice I ſent him to the Stygian ſhore, 
*Till the laſl ebbing foul return'd no more. 
| Dryden's Lneid. 
3. Something to ſcreen the combatants in 
ſhips. 
Who ever ſaw a noble ſight, 
That never view'd a brave ſea-fight! 
Hang up your bloody colours in the air, 
Up with your fights and your nettings prepare. 
Dryden. 


FiſgnTrn, 2. / [from gt.] Warriour; | 
duclliſt. . [ Js ] z 


Swift. | 
For her confederate nations fo:ght, and kings | 


FIG 


k will return again into the houſe, and deſire 
ſome conduct of the lady: I am no fighter. 
SA peu , Twelfth Night. 
O, 'tis the coldeſt youth upon a charge, 
The moſt deliberate fighter / Dryden. 


FiicaTiNG, participial adj. [from fight. ] 
t. Qualified for war; fit for battle. 
An hoſt of fighting men went out to war by 
bands. 2 Chronicles. 
2. Occupied by war; being the ſceue of 
war. 
In fighting fields as far the ſpear I throw 
As flies the arrow from the well-drawn ow. 
; op. 
FicMAa'r1GOLD. . /. A plant. It is 
ſucculent, and has the appearance of 
houſeleck: the leaves grow oppoſite by 
pairs. ; iller. 
FYGMENT. n. /, [ figmentum, Latin.] An 
invention; a fiction; the idea feigned, 
Upon the like grounds was raiſed the figment of 
Briareus, who, dwelling in a city called Hecaton- 


chiria, the fancies of thole times aſſigned him an 
hundred hands. Brown. 

Thoſe aſſertions are in truth the figments of 
thoſe idle brains that brought romances into 
church hiſtory. Piep Lloyd. 

It carried rather an appearance of figment and 
invention, in thoſe that handed down the memo- 
ry of it, than of truth and reality. MHoodward, 


Fi'GrECKER, n./. | fig and peck ; ficedula 
Latin.} A bird. ; 


. [ from figulus, Lat.] Made 


- 


3 


Fi'GULATE. ad} 
of potters clay. 


. FIGUR ABLE. adj. [from figuro, Lat.] 

Capable of being brought to certain 

form, and retained in it, Thus lead is 
figurable, but not water. 

| The differences of impreſſible and not impreſ- 

ſible, fgurable and not figurable, ſciſũble and not 

ſciſſible, are plebeian notions, Bacon. 

 FreuraBI'LITY. 3. / [from figurable.] 
The quality of being capable of a cer- 
tain and ſtable form. 

FiGuRAL. adj. [from figure. } 

1. Repreſented by delineation, 

Incongi uities have been committed by geogra- 
phers in the figuxa/ reſemblances' of ſeveral 
regions, Brown, 

2. FicurRaL Number. Such numbers as 
do or may repreſent ſome geometrical 
figure, in relation to which they are 
always conſidered, and are either lineary, 
ſuperficial, or ſolid. 

 FiriGuRATE. adj. [ figuratus, Latin. ] 

1. Of a certain and determinate form. 

Plants are all figurate and determinate, which 
inanimate bodies are not; for look how far the 
ſpirit is able to ſpread and continue itſelf, ſo far 
goeth the ſhape or figure, and then is determined, 


2. Reſembling any thing of a determinate 
form: as, figurate ſtones retaining the 


by the deluge. 

3. Fi'GURATE Counterpoint. In muſick.] 
That wherein there is a mixture of diſ- 
cords along with the concords. Harris. 

4. FGUuRATE Deſcant. [In muſick.] 

That wherein diſcords are concerned, 

as well, though not fo much, as eon- 

cords; and may well be termed the or- 
nament or rherorical part of muſick, in 


regard that in this are introduced all the 


varieties of points, figures, ſyncopes, 


1 
diverfities of meaſures, and whatever 


arris,' 


q 


Bacon. | 


forms of ſhells in which they were formed | 


FIG 


elſe is capable of adorning the compo» 
ſition, Rd awe 


419. as i Mu | _ 
FiGURA'TION, 1. . [ figuratus, Latin.}] 
1. Determination to a certain form. 
Neither doth the wind, as far as it carrieth a 
voice, with motion thereof confound any of the 
delicate aud articulate figurations of the air in 
variety of words, Bacon's Nat. Hi,. 
2. The act of giving a certain form. 
If motion be in a certain order, there fol- 
loweth vivification and figuration in living creatures 
perfect. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


FiiGURATIVE. adj. L figuratif-ve, French, 
from figura, Latin. ] 


1. Repreſenting ſomething elfe; typical; 
repreſentative. 

This, they will ſay, was figurative, and ſerved 
by God's appointment but for a time, to ſhadow 
out the true everlaſting glory of a more divine 
ſanctity ; whereinto Chriſt beipg long ſince en- 
tered, it ſeemeth that all theſe curious exornations 
ſhould rather ceaſe. Hooker. 


2. Changed by rhetorical figures from the 


primitive meaning; not. literal. 

How often have we been railed at for under- 
ſtanding words in a figurative ſenſe, which 
cannot be literally underſtood without overthrow- 
ing the plaineſt evidence of ſenſe and reaſon. 

: Stillingfleet. 

This is a figurative expreſſion, where the words 
are uſed in a different ſenſe from what they ſig- 
nify in their firſt ordinary intention. Rogers, 


3. Full of figures; full of rhetorical ex- 
ornations ; full of changes from the 
original ſenſe, 

Sublime ſubjects ought to be adorned with the 
ſublimeſt and with the moſt figurative expreſſions. 

Dryden's Fuv, Pref. 

FiiGURATIVELY. adv. [from figurative.] 
By a figure; in a ſenſe different from 
that which words originally imply; not 
kterally. 

The cuſtom of the apoſtle is figuratively to 
transfer to himſelf, in the firſt perſon, what be- 
longs to others. Hammond. 

The words are different, but the ſenſe is fill 
the ſame; for therein are figuratively intended 

 VUziah andEzechias. Brown, 
Satyr 1s a kind of poetry m which human 

vices are reprehended, , partly dramatically, 
partly ſimply; but, for the moſt part, figuratively 
and occultly. Dryden's Juvenal, Dedicat. 


FI'GURE. =. / [ Sura, Latin.) 


1. The form of any thing as terminated 
buy the outline. 

Flowers have all exquiſite figures, and the 
flower numbers are chiefly five and four; as in 
primroſes, briar-roſes, ſingle muſkroſes, ſingle 
pinks and gillflowers, which have five leaves; 
lilies, flower-de-luces, borage, buglaſs, which 
have four leaves, Bacon, 

Men find green chy that is ſoft as long as it 
is in the water, ſo that one may print on it all 
kind of figures, and give it what ſhape one pleaſes. 

Beyle. 

Figures are properly modifications of bodies 
for pure ſpace is not any where terminated, nor 
can be: whether there be or be not body in it, it 
is uniformly continued. foe Leucke, 


2. Shape; form; ſemblance. 
He hath borne himſelf beyond the promiſe of 
his age, doing in the figure of a lamb the feats of 
a lion. Shakſpeare, 


3. Perſon ; external form; appearance 
graceful or inelegant, mean or grand. 
The blue German (hall the Tigris drink, 

Ere I, forſaking gratitude and truth, 

Forget the figure of that godlike youth. Dryden. 
| I was charmed with the gracefulneſs of his 
| figure and delivery, as well as with his difcowfes. 


| Adaiſon's Spettater, 
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A good figure, or perfon, in man or woman, 
gives credit at rſt ſight to the choice of either. 
8 Cariſſa. 

4. Diſtinguiſhed appearance; eminence; 


remarkable character. 

While fortune favour'd, while his arms ſupport 
The cauſe, and rul'd the counſels of the court, 

I made ſome figure there; nor was my name 
Obſcure, nor I without my ſhare of fame. Dry. 

The ſpeech, I believe, was not ſo much de- 
figned by the knight to inform the cout, as to 
give kim a figure in my eye, and keep up his 
credit in the country. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 

Not a woman ſhall be unexplained that makes 
a figure cither as a maid, a wife, or a widow. 

Addiſon's Guardian, 

Whether or no they have done well to ſet you 
up for making another kind of figure, time will 
witneſs. f Addiſon, 

Many princes made very ill fgures upon the 
throne, who before were the tavourites of the 
people. Aaliſn't Freeholder, 

5. Magnificence; ſplendour. 

If it be his chief end in it to grow rich, that 
he may live in fgrge and indulgence, and be able 
to retire from bufineſs to idlenets and hurry, his 
trade, as to him, loſes all its innocency. Law. 

6. A ſtatue; an image ; ſomething formed 


in reſemblance of fumewhat elſe, 

Several ſtatues, witich ſeeined at a diſtance of 
the whiteſt marble, were nothing clſe but ſo ma- 
ny figures in ſnow, Addiſon. 

7. Repreſentations in painting; perſons 


exhibited in colours. 

In the principal figures of a picture the painter 
is to employ the finews of his art; for in them 
conſiſts the principal beauty of his work. Dryd, 

My favourite books and pictures ſell ; 

Kindly throw in a little figure, 
And ſet the price upon the bigger. Prior, 


8. Arrangement; diſpoſition; modification, 
The figure of a ſyllogiſm is the proper diſpo- 
fition of the middle term with the parts of the 
queſtion. Watts' Logick. 


9. A charaQer denoting a number. 

Hearts, tongues, figures, ſcribes, bards, poets 
cannot 

Think, ſpeak, caſt, write, ſing, number 
His love to Antony. Shakſp. Ant. and Cleop. 
He that ſceketh to be eminent amongſt able 
men, hath a great taſk ; but that is ever good for 
the publick : but he that plots to be the only 
FPgure among cyphers, is the decay of a whole age. 
Bacon. 
As in accounts cyphers and figures paſs for real 
fums, ſo in human affairs words paſs for things 
themſelves. South's Sermons 


10. The horoſcope; the diagram of the 
aſpects of the aſtrological houſes. 


We do not know what 's brought to paſs under 
the profeſſion of fortunetelling : ſhe works by 
charms, by ſpells, by the figure, and daubry be- 
yond our element. Shakſpeare, 

He ſct a figure to diſcover 
If you were fied to Rye o Dover. Hudibras. 

Figure-flingers and ftar-gazers pretend to fore- 
tell the fortuncs of kingdoms, and have no fore- 
fight in what concerns themſelves. L'IHrange. 


11. [In theology.] Type; repreſentative. 
ho was the figure of him that is to come. 
Roman. 
12. [In rhetorick.] Any mode of ſpeak- 
ing in which words are detorted from 
their literal and primitive ſenſe. In 
ſtrict acceptation, the change of a word 
is a zrope, and any affection of a ſentence 
a figure; but they are confounded even 
by the exacteſt writers. 
Silken terms preciſe, 
Three pil'd hyperboles, ſpruce affectation, 
Figures pedantical, theſe ſummer flics 


Have blown me full of m1ggot oſtentation. 
& ha ea re. 


FIG 


Here is a ſtrange figure invented againſt the 
plain and natural ſenſe of the words; for by 
pray ing to beſtuw, muſt be underitood only pray - 
ing to pray, Stilling fleet. 

They have been taught rhetorick, but never 
taught language; as if the names of the figures 
that embelliſhed the diſcourſe of thoſe, who un- 
derſtood the art of ſpeaking, were the very art 
and ſkill of ſpeaking well. Locke, 


13. [In grammar.] Any deviation from 
the rules of analogy or ſyntax, 


25 FiiGuRE. v. a. [from figuro, Latin. ] 


1. To form into any determinate ſhape. 
Trees and herbs, in the growing forth of their 
boughs and branches, are not figured, and keep 
no order. Bacon, 
Accept this goblet, rough with figur'd gold. 
ryden's Virgil. 
2. To ſhow by a corporeal reſemblance : as 


in pifture or ſtatuary. 

Arachne figur'd how Jove did abuſe 
Europa like a bull, and on his back 
Her through the ſea did bear; ſo lively ſeen, 
That it tive ſea, and true bull ye would ween. 

; Spenſer, 

Now marks the courſe of rolling orbs on high, 
O'er fgur'd wo:ld now travels with his eye. Pope. 


3. To cover or adorn with figures, or 
images. 
I'll give my jewels for a ſet of beads, 
My gorgeous palace for a hermitage, 
My gay apparel for an almſman's gown, 
My fgur'd goblets for a diſh of wood. 


4. To diverſify ; to varicgate with adven- 
titious forms or matter. 

But this effuſion of ſuch manly drops, 
Startle mine eyes, and make me more amaz' d 
Than had I ſeen the vaulty top of heav'n 
Figur'd quite o'er with burning meteors. Shak/. 


5. To repreſent by a typical or figurative 


reſemblance. 

When ſacraments are ſaid to be viſible figns of 
inviſible grace, we thereby conceive how grace is 
indeed the very end for which theſe heavenly myſ- 
teries were inſtituted ; and the matter whereof 
they conſiſt is ſuch as ſignifieth, figureth, and re- 
preſcnteth their end. Hooker. 

There is a hiſtory in all mens lives, 


Mairiage rings are not of this ſtuff: 
Oh ! why ſhould ought leſs precious or leſs tough 
Figure our loves? | Denne. 
An heroic poem ſhould be more fitted to the 
common actions and paſſions of human life, and 
more like a glaſs of nature, figuring a more pine- 
ticable virtue to us than was done by the ancients, 
Dryden, 
The emperor appears as a riſing ſun, and holds 
a globe in his hand to fgwre out the earth that is 
enlightened and actuated by his beams. Addz/. 


6. To image in the mind. | 
None that feels ſenfibly the decays of age, and 
his life wearing off, can fgure to himſelf thule 
imaginary charms in riches and praiſe, that men 
are apt to do in tne warmth of their blood. 
Temple. 
If love, alas! be pain, the pain I bear 
No thought can figure, and no tongue declare. 
Prior, 
7. To prefigure; to foreſhow. 
Three glorious ſuns, each one a perfect ſun ; 
In this the heaven figures ſure event, Shatſp. 


8. To form figuratively ; to uſe in a ſenſe 


not literal. 

Figured and metaphorical expreſſions do wel! 
to illuſtrate more abſtruſe and unfamiliar ideas, 
which the mind 1s not yet thoroughly accuſtomed 
ocke, 


to, 
9. To note by characters. 
Each thought was viſible that roll'd within, 


As thro' a cry ſtal glaſs the figur'd hours are ſeen. 
| Dryden, 


Shatſp.. 


Figuring the nature of the times deceaſed, Shat/. 


FIL 


FicuRE-FLINGER. n./. [ figure and ing.] 
A pretender to aſtrology and prediction. 
Quacks, Figure fingers, pettifoggers, and re- 
publican plotters cannot well live without it. 
Collier of Confidence. 
FicworrT. n./. [fig and wort; ficaria.] 
A plant. Miller. 
Fir A“ ckous. adj. [from lum, Latin.] 
Conſiſting of threads; compoſed 
threads. : 
They make cables of the bark of lime trees : 
it is the ſtalk that maketh the f/aceous matter 
commonly, and ſometimes the down that grow- 
eth above. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 


FI'LACER, n. /. [ filazarius, low Lat. 
filum. ] An officer in the Common Pleas, 
ſo called becauſe he files thoſe writs 
whereon he makes proceſs. There are 
fourteen of them in their ſeveral diviſions 
and counties: they make out all original 
proceſs, as well real as perſonal and 
mixt. Harris. 

FiLAMENT. n. /. [. filament, French; 
filamenta, Latin.] A flender thread; 
a body lender and long like a thread. 


The eftluvium paſſing out in a ſmaller thread, 
and more enlightened fi/amert, it ſtirreth not the 
bodies interpolcd. , Broome. 

The lungs of conſumptives have been con- 
ſumed, nothing remaining but the ambient mein 
brane, and a number of withered veins and fi/a- 
ments, Harvey on Con ſumptions. 

The ever- rolling orb's impulſive ray 
On the next threads and filaments docs bear, 
Which form the ſpringy texture of the air; 

And thoſe ſtill firike the next, *till to the fight 
The quick vibration propagates the light. 
Blackmore, 

The dung of horſes is nothing but the filaments 

of the hay, and as ſuch combuſtible. Arburk, 


FiLBERT. . / [This is derived by Ju- 


nius and Skinner from the long beards 


or huſks, as corrupted from full beard + 


or full of beard. It probably had its 
name, like many other fruits, from ſome 
one that introduced or cultivated it; 
and is therefore corrupted from Filbert 
or Filibert, the name ot him who brought 
it hither.) A fine hazel nut with a 
thin ſhell. 

In Auguſt comes fruit of all ſorts ; as plumbs, 
pears, apricots, batberrics, lets, muſkmelons, 
monkſhoods of all colours. Bacon's Eſſays, 

Thou haſt a brain, ſuch as it is indeed! 

On what elſe ſhould thy worm of fancy feed? 
Yet in a fi/bert J have often known 


Maggots ſurvive, when all the kernel 's gone. 
Der et, 


There is alſo another kind, called the fert uf 


Conſtantinople; tne leaves and fruit of which are 
bigger than either of the former: the beſt ate 
thoſe of a thin ſhell. Mortimer, 


To FILCH. v. a. [A word of uncer- 
tain etymology. The French word 
filer, from which ſome derive it, is of 
very late production, and therefore can- 
not be its original.] To ſteal; to take 


by theſt; to pilfer; to pillage; to rob; 


to take by robbery. It is uſually ſpoken 
of petty thefts. 

He thall find his wealth wonderfully enlarged 
by keeping his cattle in inclofwes, where they 
ſhall always have ſafe being, that none are conti- 


nually fi/ched and ſtolen. Spenſer. 
The champion robbeth by night, 
And prowleth and fi/cheth by daie. Tir. 


Who ſteals my purſe, ſteals traſh ; „tis ſome- 
thing, nothing ; 
'T was mine, *tis his, and has been ſlave to thou- 
ſands ; 
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But he that fi/ches from me my good name, 
Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed, Shakſpeare, 
' He could diſcern cities like hives of bees, 
wherein every bee did nought elſe but ſting; ſome 
like hornets, ſome like filching waſps, others as 
drones, Burton on Melancholy. 
What made thee venture to betray, 
And fileh the lady's heart away. Hudibras. 
The piſmire was formerly a huſbandman, that 
ſecretly filcked away his neighbour's goods. 
-L' Eftrange. 
Fain would they fi/ck that little food away, 
While unreflrain'd thoſe happy gluttons prey. 
Dryden. 
So ſpeeds the wily fox, alarm'd by fear, 
Who lately f/ch'd the turkey's callow care, Gay 


FiLcHER. . /. [from jilch.) A thief; 


a petty robber. 


FILE. n. /. [| file, French; filum, a thread, 
Latin. ] ' 


1. A thread. Not uſed. 


But let me reſume the file of. my narration, 
which this obje& of books, beſt agreeable ro my 
courſe of lite, hath a little interrupted. Motten. 

2. Aline on which papers are ſtrung to 
keep them in order, 

All records, wherein there was any memory of 
the king's attainder, ſhould be cancelled and 
taken off the fi/e. Bacin 

The petitivns being thus prepared, do you con- 
tinually ſet apart an hour in a day to peruſe thoſe, 
and then rank them into ſeveral nee, according to 
the ſubject matters. Bacon, 

Tn' apothecary-train is wholly blind; 

From files a random recipe they take, 
And many deaths of one preſcription make. 
Dryden, 
3. A catalogue; roll; ſeries. 
Our preſent muſters grow upon the file 
To tive and twenty thouſand men of choice. 
Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
The valu'd fie 
Diſtinguiſnes the ſwift, the flow, the ſubtle. 
Shakſpeare's Macheth. 


4. Aline of ſoldiers ranged one behind 


another. 1 
Thoſe good!y eyes, 
That o'er the fi/es and muſters of the war 


Have glow'd like plated Mars, now bend, now 


turn 
Upon a tawny front, Shakſpeare, 

So ſaying, on he led his radiant Fes, 

Dazzling the moon, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
5. {peol, Saxon; wile, Dutch. ] An in- 
{trument to rub down prominences, 

The rough or coarſe-roothed fi/e, if it be large, is 
called a rubber, and is to take oft the une venneſs of 
your work whichthe hammer made in the forging : 
the baſtard-toothed fi/e is to take out of your 
work the deep cuts, or file-ftrokes, the rough 
file made: the kne-toothed file is to take out the 
cuts, or fale-firokes, the baſtard file made: and 
the {muoth file is to take out thote cuts, or file- 
ſtrokes, that the fine file made, Mc on. 

A file for the mattocks and for the coulters. 

I Samuel, 

The ſmiths and armourers on palfreys ride, 
Files in their hands, aud hammers at their ide. 

Dryden 
Fi1ECUTTER. n. /. [Ale and cutter.]__ A 
maker of tiles. 

Gad-ſteel is a tough ſort of ſtcel : filceutters uſe 
it to make then chitſels, with which they cut their 
files. Afoxin, 


Zo FILE. v. a. [from filum, a thread.] 
1. To ſtring upon a thread or wire. 
Whence to file a Jill is to offer it in its 


order to the notice of the judge, 
From the day his firſt bill was file he began to 


colle& reports. Arbuthnot and Pope. 
2. Joon peolan, Saxon. ] To cut with a 
1 
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They which would file away moſt from the 
largeneſs of that offer, do in more ſparing terms 
acknowledge little leſs, Hooker, 

Let men be careful how they attempt to cure a 
blemiſh by filing or cutting off the head of ſuch 
an overgrown tooth, Ray, 

3. To lmooth; to poliſh, 
His humour is lofty, his diſcourſe peremptory, 
his tongue fi/ed, and his eye ambitious. Shakſp. 
4. [from pilan, Saxon.) To foul; to 


ſully ; to pollute, This ſenſe is retained 
in Scotland, 
For Banquo's iſſue have I , my mind, 
For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd. 
Shakſpeare. 
His weeds divinely faſhioned, 
All #”d and mangl'd. Chapman's Illiad, 
To FE. v. n. [from the noun.) To 


march in a file, not abreaſt, but one be- 
hind another, 
All ran down without order or ceremony, till 
we drew up in good order, and filed off, Tatler. 
Did all the groſſer atoms at the cell 
Of chance file off to form the pondrous ball, 
And undetermin'd into order fall? Blackmore, 
FilLEMOT. . /, [corrupted from feueille 
morte, a dead leaf, French. ] A brown 
or yellow-brown colour, 
The colours you ought to with for are blue or 
filemet, turned up with red. Swift. 
FilER. u. f. [from file.] One who files; 
one who uſes the file in cutting metals. 
FI'LIAL. adj. [ filial-le, French; filius, 
Latin. ] 


I. Pertaining to a ſon ; befitting a ſon, 

My miſchievous proceeding may be the glory 
of his filial piety, the only reward now left for fo 
great a merit. 

From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 
To filial; works of Taw, to works of faith. 

Milten. 
He griev'd, he wept, the ſight an image brought 
Of his own fi/ial love, a ſadly pleaſing thought, 
D» yden, 
2. Bearing the character or relation of a 
ſon, 
And thus the filial godhead anſw'ring ſpoke. 
Milton. 
Where the old myrtle her good influence ſheds, 
Sprigs of like leaf erect their fi/zal heads; 
And when the parent roſe decays and dics, 
With a reſembling face the daughter buds ariſe, 
Prior. 
Fit1a/Tion. 7. 8 filius, Latin. ] 
The relation of a ſon to a father ; cor- 
relative to paternity. 

The iclation of paternity and fi//ation, between 
the fit and ſecond perſon, and the relation be- 
tween the ſacred perſons of the Trinity, and the 
denomination thereof, muſt needs be eternal, be- 
cauſe the terms of relation between whom that 
relation ariſeth were eternal. Hale. 


Fr1inGs. . /. [without a ſingular; from 
le.] Fragments rubbed off by the 
action of the file. 


The filings of iron infuſed in vinegar, will, with 
a decoction of galls, make good ink, without any 
copperoſe. Brown. 
The chippings and f/ings of thoſe jewels are of 


more value than the whole maſs of ordinary au- 
thors. Felton on the Claſficks. 


To FILL. v. a. [pyllan, Saxon. ] 


1. To ſtore till no more can be admitted. 
Fill the waterpots with water, and they filled 
them up to the brim. Jun. 
I am who fi! 
Infinitude, nor vacuous ſpace. 

The celeſtial quires, when orient light 
Exhaling firſt from darkneſs they beheld ; 
Birth-day of beav'n and earth; with joy and ſhout 
The hollow univerſal orb they d. M:iton. 


4 


Aſilten. 


Sidney. 
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2. To ſtore abundantly. 
Be fruitful, multiply, and in the ſeas 
And lakes and running ſtreams the waters fill. 
: Milton, 
3. To ſatisfy; to content. 
He with his conſorted Eve 
The ſtory heard attentive, and was fi/d 
With admiration and deep muſe to hear, Milton, 
Nothing but the ſupreme and abſolute Infi- 
nite can adequately fi// and ſuperabundantly ta- 
tisfy the infinite deſires of intelligent beings. 
— Cheyne's Phil, Princ, 
4. To glut ; to ſurfeit. 
Thou art going to lord Timon's featt. 
—Ay, to ſee meat fill knaves, and wine heat fools. 
Shakſprare, 
5. To FiLL out, To pour out liquor for 
drink. 


6. To FiiL out. 


thing contained, 

I only ſpeak of him 
Whom pomp and greatneſs fits ſo looſe about, 
That he wants majeſty to fill them out. Dryden, 


7. To FU up. [Up is often uſed with- 
out much addition to the force of the 
verb.] To make full. 


Hope leads from goal to goal), 
And opens ſtill, and opens on his foul ; 
Till lengthen'd on to faith, and unconhn'd, 
It pours the bliſs that fills up all the mind. Pope. 
8. 1% FilLL up. To ſupply. 

When the ſeveral trades and profeſſions are ſup- 
plicd, you will find moſt of thoſe that are proper 
for war abſolutely neceſſary for filling up the la- 
borious part of life, and carrying on, the under - 
work of the nation. Addiſen on the War, 


9. 70 FiLL up. To occupy by bulk. 
There would not be altogether ſo much water 
required for the land as for the ſea, to raiſe them 
to an equal height; becauſe mountains and hills 
would , wp part of that ſpace upon the land, and 
ſo make leſs water requiſite, Burnet, 
10. 20 FiLL up. To engage; to employ. 
Ts it far you ride? 
—As far, my lord, as will f/7 the time 
*Twixt this and ſupper, Shatſpeare's Macbeth, 


To extend by ſome- 


To FiLL. v. n. 


1. To give to drink. 
In the cup which ſhe hath filled, 5“ ro her 
double, Revelations, 
We to th' genera] joy of the whole table, 
And to our Gear friend Banquo, whom we mils. 
Shak/prare. 
2, To grow full. 


3. To glut; to ſatiate. 
Things that are ſweet and fat are more fg, 
and do ſwim and hang more about the mouth of 
the ſtomach, and go not down ſo ſpeedily, Zactr, 


4. Zo FILL up, To grow full. 
Neither the Palus NMeotis nor the Euxine, nor 
any other ſeas, fill up, or by degrees grow ſhal- 
lower. Weoeawvard, 
The firſt ſtage of healing, or the diſcharge or 
matter, is by ſurgeons called digeſtion ; the fe 
cond, or the fi//ing wp with fleh, incarnation ; 
and the laſt, or tkinning over, cicatrization, 
Sharp, 
FiLL, n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. As much as may produce complete ſa- 
tisfaction. 
Her neck and breaſts were ever open bare, 
That aye thereof her babes may ſuck their 57. 
Fairy Quren, 
But thus inflam'd beſpoke the captain, 
Who icorneth peace ſhall have his fi.“ of war. 
Fairfax, 
When ye were thirſty, hid I not cleave the rock, 
and waters lowed out to your All? 
Mean wie enjoy 
Your f, what happineſs this happy ſtate 
Can comprehend, incapable ot more, 
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Amid' the tree now got, where plenty hung 
Tempting ſo nigh, to Pluck and eat my i, 


I ſpai'd not. /{ Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
hich made me gently firſt remove your fears, 
That ſo you might have room to entertain 


Your ft of joy. Denham's Sophy. 
Your batbarity may have its fi of deſtruction. 
Pope. 


2. [more properly ill.] The place be- 
tween the ſhafts of a carriage. 
This mule being put in the fi// of a cart, run 
away with the cart and timber, Mortimer. 
Fi'iLER. n. /. [from fill.] 2 
1. Any thing that fills up room without 


uſe. | 
'Tis a meer filler, to ſtop a vacancy in the hex- 
ameter, and connect the preface to the work of 
Virgil. Dryden's Aneid, Dedication. 
A mixture of tender gentle thoughts and ſuit- 
able exprethons, of forced and inextricable con- 
ceits, and of needleſs fi/lers up to the reit. Pope. 
2, One whoſe employment 1s to fill veſſels 


of carriage. 
They have fix diggers to four fi/lers, ſo as to 
keep the fl/ers always at work. Mortimer, 
FLLLET. n. /. | filet, French; lum, 
Latin, ] 
1. A band tied round the head or other 


part. 

His baleful breath inſpiring, as he glides, 
Now like a chain around her neck he rides; 
Now like a fi/{et to her head repairs, 

And with his circling volumes folds her hairs. 
Dryden's Ancid. 

She ſcorn'd the praiſe of beauty, and the care ; 

A belt her waiſt, a filler binds her hair, Pope. 


3. The fleſhy part of the thigh : applied 


commonly to veal.. | 
The youth approach'd the fire, and as it 


burn'd, 
On five ſharp broachers rank'd, the roaſt they 
* tumn'd: \ 


Theſe moi ſels ftay'd their ſtomachs ; then the reſt 
They cut in legs and fillets far the feaſt. Dryden. 
3. Meat rolled together and tied round. 
. Fillet of a fenny ſnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake. 
© The mixture thus, by chymick art 
United cloſe in every part, 
In fillets roll'd, or cut in pieces, 
Appear'd like one continu'd ſpecies. Swift. 
4. [In architecture.] A little member 
which appears in the ornaments and 
mouldings, and is otherwiſe called liſtel. 
Harris. 
Pillars and their fillets of ſilver. Exodus. 


To FiLLET. v. a, [from the noun, ] 
1. To bind with a bandage or fillet. 


Shakſpeare. 


2. To adorn with an aſtragal. 


He made hooks for the pillars, and overlaid 
their chapiters, and fi/lezted them. Exodus. 


To FrLL1y. v. 4. [A word, ſays Skinner, 
formed from the ſound. This reſem- 
blance I am not able to diſcover, and 
therefore am inclined to imagine it cor- 
rupted from fill up, by ſome combina- 
tion of ideas which cannot be recovered. ] 
To ſtrike with the nail of the finger by 
a ſudden ſpring or motion. | 

If I do, fillip me with a three-man beetle, 
Shakſpeare's Henry rv. 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillip the ſtars: then let the mutinous winds 


Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun. 
Shakſpeare's Coriolunus. 


We ſee, that if you lip a luteſtring, it ſheweth 

double or treble. Bacm's Nat, Hiſt. 

FrLLie. n. /. [from the verb.] A jerk 
of the finger let go from the thumb. 


ErLLY. . /. | file, Welſh ; fille, French.) 


| 


| 


Fi'iLMy. adj. [from film.) Compoſed of 


FIL 


t. A young horſe or mare. Not now uſed. 
Geld fillies, but tits, yet a nine days of age, 
They die elſe of gelding, and gelders do rage: 
Young fi//ies ſo likely of bulk and of bone, 
Keep ſuch to be breeders, let gelding alone. 
Tuſſer. 
A well-wayed horſe will convey thee to thy 
journey's end, when an unbacked fi//y may give 
thee a fall. Suckling. 
2. A young mare: oppoled to a colt or 
oun 
I jeſt to Oberon, and make him ſmile, 
When I a fat and bean-fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a fi/ly foal, Shakſpeare. 
I am joined in wedlock, for my fins, to one 
of thoſe fillies who are deſcribed in the old poet. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
FILM. =. /. [xylmeþa, Saxon. ] A thin, 
pellicle or ſkin. ; 
While the filver needle did work upon the fight 
of his eye, to remove the fi/m of the cataract, he 
never ſaw any thing more clear or perfect than 
that white needle. Bacon, 
Michael from Adam's eyes the film remov'd, 
Which that falſe fruit that promis'd clearer ſight 
Had bred. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
HA ſtone is held up by the f/ms of the bladder, 
and ſo kept from grating or offending it. Graunt. 


- 


There is not one infidel ſo ridiculous as to pre- | 


tend to ſolve the phænomena of fight, fancy, or 
cogitation, by thoſe fleeting ſuperficial films of 
bodies. Bentley's Sermons. 

He from thick fi/ms ſhall purge the viſual ray, 
And on the ſightleſs eyeballs pour the day. Pope. 


To Fi1M. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cover with a pellicle or thin ſkin. 

It will but ſkin and fi/m the ulcerous place, 
Whilſt rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infects unſeen, . Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 


thin membranes or pellicles. 
So the falſe ſpider, when her nets are ſpread, 
Deep ambuſh'd in her ſilent den does lie; 
And feels, far off, the trembling of her thread, 
Whoſe my cord ſhould bind the ſtruggling fly. 
Dryden. 
The waſps with fruitleſs toil 
Flap fi/my pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound, till death 
Bereave them of their worthleſs ſouls ; ſuch doom 
Waits luxury, and lawleſs love of gain. Philips, 
Looſe to the winds their airy garments flew, 
Thin glitt'ring textures of the filmy dew ; 
Dipt in the richeſt tincture of the ſkies, 
When light diſports in ever-mingling dyes, Pope. 
To FILTER. v. a. [| filtro, low Latin; 
per filum trahere.] 
1. To defecate by drawing off liquor by 
92 threads. 
2. 


o ſtrain; to percolate. 
Dilute this liquor with fair water, fi/rre_it 
through a paper, and ſo evaporate it. Grew. 

FILTER. n. { [ filtrum, Latin. ] 

i. A twiſt of thread, of which one end 1s 
dipped in the liquour to be defecated, 
and the other hangs below the bottom 
of the veſſel, ſo that the liquour drips 
from it. 

2. A ſtrainer; a ſearce. 

That the water paſſing through the veins of 
the earth, ſhould be rendered freſh and potable, 
which it cannot be by any percolations we can 


make, but the ſaline particles will paſs through a 
tenfold filter. Ray on the Creation. 


FILTH. n. / [pil'6, Saxon. ] 
1. Dirt; naſtineſs; any thing that ſoils or 


fouls, 
Wiſdom and goodneſs to the vile ſeem vile; 
Filths ſavour but themſelves. Shakſpeare. 
Neither may you truſt waters that tafte ſweet ; 
for they are commonly found in fiſing grounds 


horſe. + 


FIN 


of great cities, which muſt needs take in a great 
deal of filth, Bacon's Nat, Hiſtory. 
How perfect then is man? from hcad to foot 
Defil'd with fich, and retten at the root, Sandys, 
Though perhaps among the rout 

He wildly flings his 52 about; 

He fill has gratitude and ſap'ence, 

To ſpare the folks that give him ha'pence. Swift, 
2. Corruption; groſlneſs ; pollution. 

Such do likewiſe exceedingly diſpoſe us to 
piety and religion, by purifying our ſouls from 
the droſs and fit of ſenſual delights. Tillotſon. 
FrLTHILY. adv. [from filthy.) Naſtily ; 

foully ; groſaly. | 

It luck fi/rhily in camel's ſtomach that bulls, 
bears, and the hke, ſhould be armed, and that 

a creature of his fize ſhould be left defenceleſs. 

L' Eftrange, 
FiLTrINEss. n. /. [from filthy.) 


1. Naſtineſs ; foulneſs ; dirtineſs. 
Men of virtue ſuppreſſed it, left their ſhining 
ſhould diſcover the others fi/rhineſs, Sidney, 
2, Corruption ; pollution. 
They held this land, and with their f//hine/s 
Polluted this ſame gentle ſoil long time, 
That their own mother loath'd their beaſtlineſs, 
And ”gan abhor her brood's unkindly crime, 
All were they born of her own native lime. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 
They never duly improved the utmoſt of ſuch 
a power, but gave themſelves up to all the fit f 
and licentiouſneſs of life imaginable, South, 


FiLTHY, adj. [from filth,] 
1. Naſty ; foul ; dirty. 
Fair is foul, and foul is fair; 
Hover through the fog and fi/thy air. Shakſpeare, 
2. Groſs; polluted. 
As all ſtories are not proper ſubjects for an 
epick poem or a tragedy, ſo neither are they for 
a noble picture: the ſubjects both of the one 
and of the other, ought to have nothing of im- 
moral, low, or filthy in them. Dryden's Dufre/. 
To FILTRATE. v. a. [from filter.] 


To train ; to percolate ; to filter. 

The extract obtained by the former operation, 
burnt to aſhes, and thoſe aſhes boiled in water 
and fi/trated, yield a fiery ſalt. Arbuthnot, 


FiLTRA'TION. n. /. [from filtrate.) A 
method by which liquors are procured 
fine and clear. The filtration in uſe is 
ſtraining a liquor through paper, which, 
by the ſmallneſs of its pores, admits 
only the 1iner parts through, and keeps 
the reſt behind. Quincy. 

We took then common nitre, and having, by 
the uſual way of ſolution, filtration, and coagu- 
lation, reduced it into cryſtals, we put four 
ounces of this purified nitre into a ſtrong new 
crucible, Boyle. 


Fi'MBLE Hemp. n. J. [corrupted from fe- 
male, ] . 


The light ſummer hemp, that bears no ſeed, 
which is called fimole hemp. Mer timer, 
Good flax and good hemp, for to have of her 
own, 
In May a good houſewife will fee it be ſown; 
And afterwards trim it, and ſerve at a need, 
The fimble to ſpin, and the carle for her ſeed. 
: Tuſſer. 
FIN. n. /. (pin, Saxon; vin, Dutch. ] 
The wing of a fiſh ; the limb by which 
he balances his body, and moves in the 
water, 
He that depends 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 
And hews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakſpeare, 
Their fins conſiſt of a number of griftly bones, 
long and ſlender, like pins and needles, More, 
Thus at balf-ebb a rolling ſea 
Returns, and wins upon the ſhore; 
The watery herd, affrighted at the roar, 


FIN 


Ref} on their fins awhile, and tay, 
Then backward take their wond'ring way. 


Dryden, 


Still at his oar th' induſtrious Libys plies ; 
But as he plies, each buſy arm ſhrinks in, 

And by degrees is faſhion*d to a fin. Addiſon. 

Fix-roor ED. adj. [| fin and foot. ] Palmi- 

edous; having feet with membranes 
tween the toes. 

It is deſcribed like fiſſipedes, or birds which 
have their feet or claws divided; whereas it is 
palmipedous or fin-foeted, like ſwans and geeſe, 

according to the method of nature in latiroſtrous 
or flat-billed birds; which being generally ſwim- 
mers, the organ is wiſely contrived unto the ac- 
tion, and they are framed with fins or oars upon 
their feet. Brown. 

FinaBLE. adj. [from fine.) That ad- 
mits a fine; that deſerves a fine. 

This is the order for writs of covenant that be 
finable, Bacon, 

He ſent letters to the council, wherein he ac- 

. knowledged himſelf favoured in bringing his 
cauſe finable, Hayward. 
FINAL. adj. [ final, French; finalis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Ultimate ; laſt. | 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook; but delay'd to ſtrike, though oft invok'd 
With vows, as their chief good, and fina/ hope. 

Milton, 
2. Concluſive ; deciſive. 

There be many examples where ſea-fights have 
been final to the war. Bacon, 

Henry ſpent his reign in eſtabliſhing himſelf, 
and had neither leiſure nor opportunity to under- 
take the final conqueſt of Ireland. Davies. 

3. Mortal; deſtructive, 

At laſt reſolv'd to work his 22 ſmart, 

He lifted up his hand, but back again did ſtart. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen, 


4. Reſpecting the end or motive. 

Some things in ſuch ſort are allowed, that they 
be alſo required as neceſſary unto ſalvation, by 
way of direct, immediate, and proper neceſſity 
final; ſo that, without performance of them, 
they cannot by ordinary courie be ſaved, nor by 
any means be excluded from life, obſerving them. 

Hooker, 

By its gravity air raiſes the water in pumps, 
ſiphons, and other engines; and performs all 
thoſe feats which former philoſophers, through 
ignorance of the efficient cauſe, attributed to a 
final, namely, nature's abhorrence of a 1 

ay. 

Your anſwering in the final! cauſe, makes me 
believe you are at a louis for the efficient. Cle. 


Fi'NALLY. adv. | from Anal.) 


1. Ultimately ; laſtly ; in concluſion, 
Sight berrav'd 
May chance to number thee with thoſe 
Whom patience fira!ly mutt crown. 
2. Completely ; without recovery. 
Not any houſe of noble Englith in Ireland was 
utterly deſtroyed, or fina!!y rooted out by the 
hand of juftice, but the houſe of Deſmond only. 
Davies en Ircland. 
Doubtleſsly many men are final loit, Who yet 
have no men's fins to anſwer fur but their own. 
South 
FINANCE. n. /. [French.] Revenue; 
income; profit. It is ſeldom uſed in 
the ſingular. 
This ſort of finance hath been increaſed. Bacon. 
The reſidue of theſe ordinary finances be caſual 
or uncertain; as be the eſcheats and forfeitures. 
Bacon, 
His pretence for making war upon his neigh- 
bours was their pyracies, though he practiſed the 
ſame tiade when he was ftraitened in his finances 
at the ſiege of Byzantium, Arbuthnet. 


FFNANCIER. u. ſ. ¶ French. ] One who 


collects or farms the publick revenue; 
Vol. J. 


Milton. 


FIN 
one who underſtands the publick re- 


Venue, 


Fi'nary. n.f. [from To fine.) In the 
iron works, the ſecond forge at the iron 


mills, Did. 
Fr. n. /. [pinc, Saxon. ] A ſmall bird 
of which we have three kinds, the gold- 
finch, chaffinch, and bulfinch. 


To Fino. v. a, [pinvan, Saxon; vinden, 
Dutch. ] 


1. To obtain by ſearching or ſeeking. 
Aſk, and it ſhall be given to you; ſeek, and 
ye ſhall find, Matthew, 
Whereas thou haſt ſearched all my ſtuff, what 
haſt thou found of all the houſhold ſtuff? Gen. 
She diſappear'd, and left me dark; I wak'd 
To find her, or for ever to deplore 
Her loſs. 
A bird that flies about, 
And bcats itſelf againſt the cage, 
Finding at laſt no paſſage out, 
It fits and ſings. 


2. To obtain ſomething loſt. 


When he hath ſound his ſheep, he layeth it on 
his ſhoulders rejoicing. Luke. 
In my ſchool days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
I ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-ſame flight 
The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 
To find the other forth; by vent'ring both, 
I oft found both, Shakſpeare, 


3. To obtain ſomething deſired. 
Thus I embolden'd ſpake, and freedom uſed 
Permiſũve, and acceptance found. Mil:on. 
Our voluntary ſervice he requires, 
Not our neceſſitated; ſuch with him 


Milton. 


Cowley. 


Finds no acceptance, nor can find. Milton. | 
4. To meet with; to fall upon. 
There watchful at the gate they find 
Suſpicion with her eyes behind. Dodſley. 
In woods and foreſts thou art found. Cowley. 


The bad muſt miſs, the good unſought ſhall 
find, Pope. 
5. To know by experience. 
How oft will he 
Of thy chang'd faith complain! 
And his fortunes find to be 
So airy and fo vain |! Cowley, 
The torrid zone is now found habitable, Corvley. 
6. To come to; to attain. 
The ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth; there firſt receiv'd 
His beams, unactive elſe, their vigour nud. 
Milton, 


7. To difcover by ſtudy, or attention. 
The fox that firſt this cauſe of grief did find, 
Gan firſt thus plain his caſe with words unkind, 
; Hubberd*s Tale, 
Pliyſicians 
With ſharpen'd fight ſome remedies may find. 
en. 
Thy maid! ah, ind ſome nobler theme, 
Whereon thy doubts to place. Conv/ey. 


8. To diſcover what is hidden. 
A ciule on him who found the oar. Cooley. 


9. To hit on by chance; to perceive by 
accident, \ 
They build on ſands, which if unmoy'd they 
nd, 
'Tis but becauſe there was no wind. Cowley, 
10. To gain by any mental endeavour, 
I by converſing cannot theſe erect 
From prone, nor in their ways complacence find. 
Alilten, 
If we for happineſs could leiſure fir, 
And wand'ring time into a method bind, 
We ſhould nut then the great mens favour need, 
Corvley, 
We oft review, each finding like a friend 
Something to blame, and ſomething to commend, 


Pope, 


11, To remark ; to obſexve ; to perceive, 


L 


| 
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FIN 
Thus far to try thee, Adam, I was pleaſed, 
And find thee knowing not of beait alone, 
Which thou haſt rightly nam'd, but of thyſelf. 
Milton. 
Beauty of wit in all I Aud. Cowley, 
12. To detect; to deprehend ; to catch. 
When firſt found in a lie, talk to him of it as a 
ſtrange monſtrous matter, and ſo ſhame him out 
of it. Locke, 
13. To reach; toattain, 
They are glad when they can find the grave. 


They alſo know, 
And reafon not contemptibly; with theſe 
Find paſtime, and bear rule, 
In ſolitude 
What happineſs, who can enjoy alone, 
Or all enjoying, what contentment ind? Milton. 
He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 
Yet found them not ſo large as was his mind. 


Corley, 


Milton, 


14. To meet, 
A clear conſcience and heroick mind, 
In ills their buſineſs and their gloty find. Cowley, 
15. To ſettle; to fix any thing in one's 
own opinion, 
Some men 
The marks of old and catholick would find. 
Cowley, 
16. To determine by judicial verdict. 
They would enfore them to find as they would 
direct; and if they did not, convent, . impriſon, 
and fine them, Bacen, 
His peers, upon this evidence, 
Have found him oy of high treaſon. Shakſp. 
17. To ſupply; to furniſh : as, he finds me in 
money and in victuali. 
A war with Spain is like to be lucrative, if 


we go roundly on at firſt ; the war in continuance 
will And itſelf, Bacon, 


Still govern thou my ſong, 
Urania, and fit audience find, though few. 


Milton, 
I * { In law.] To approve : as, to find 4 
il. | 


19. To Find himſelf. To be; to fare with 
„ to eaſe or pain, health or ſick- 
neſs. 

Pray, fir, how d' ye find yourſe!f ? ſays the doc 

tor. | | L' Efirange. 

20. To FinD out. To unriddle ; to ſolve. 

The finding out of parables is a weariſome 
labour of the mind. Eccles. 

21. To FIND out, To diſcover ſomething 
hidden. 


Can'ſt thou by ſearching find out God? Can'ſt 
thou find aus the Almighty unto perfection? Fob. 
There are agents in nature able to make the 
particles of bodies ſtick together by very ſtrong 
attractions, and it is the butinets of experimental 
philoſophy to find them out. Newtor, 
What hinders then, bur that you find her out, 
And hurry her away by manly force? Addiſon, 
22. To VinD out. To obtain the knows 
ledge of, 

The principal part of painting is to find cur, 
and thoroughly to unden ſtand, what nature has 
made moſt beautiful. Dryden, 

23. Ta FIND out. To invent; to exca- 
gitate. 

A man of Tyre, {kilful to work in gold, and ta 
find cut every device which ſhall be put to him. 

; 2 Clronicles 

24. The particle ozt is added often with- 

out any other uſe than that it adds ſome 
force or emphaſis to the verb. 

While ſhe proudly march'd about, 

Greater conqueſts to find ot, 
She beat out Suſan by the by, Cow/ey, 

It is agreeable to compare the face of a great 


* 


man with the character, and to try if we can fat 
cut in his looks and features either the haughty, 
cruel, or merciful temper. 
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He was afraid of being inſulted with Greek ; 
for which reaſon he defired 'a friend to find him 
ent x clergyman rather of plain ſenſe than much 
learning. Addiſon's SpeFtator 1 

25. To Find, is a word of very licenti- 
ous and capricious uſe, not eafily limited 
or explained; its firſt idea is the conſe- 
quence of ſearch; the ſecond, equally 


frequent, is mere occupſion. 


Fix DER. . / [from find. ] : 
1. One that meets or falls upon any thing. 
We will ting the device to the bar, and crown 
thee for a finder of madmen. Shakſpeare. 
2, One that picks up any thing loſt. 
Some lewd ſqueaking cryer, 
May gall the finder's conſcience, if they meet. 
Donne, 
O yes! if any happy eye 
This roving wanton ſhall deſcry, 
Let the finder ſurely know 
Mine is the wag; tis I that owe 
The winged wand'rer W. 


* 
Finpra'uLT. . /. [ find and fault.] A 


cenſurer; a caviller. 

We are the makets of manners, Kate; and the 
liberty that follows our places, ſtops the mouth of 
all fndfaults, 

Fi'x Dr. adj. [ Fyndig. Saxon.] Plump; 
weighty; firm ; ſolid. Not uſed, Thus 
the proverb, 

A cold May and a windy, 
Makes the barn fat and frdy ; 
means that it tures the barn with plump and firm 
grain. . Junius. 

FINE, adj. { finne, French; fin, Dutch 
and Erf: j perhaps from tus, com- 
pleted, Latin. 

1. Not coarſe. 


Not any ſKill'd in loops of fingering fine, 
With this ſo curious net-work might compare. 
Spenſer. 
He was arrayed in purple and fine linen. Luke, 
2. Refined ; pure; free from droſs. 
Two veſſels of fine copper, precious as gold. 
| zra. 
3. Subtile; thin; tenuous: as, the fine 
ſpirits evaporate. 

When the eye ſtandeth in the ſiner medium, and 
the object in the groſſer, things ſhew greater: but 
contrariwiſe, when the eye is placed in the 
groſſer medium and the object in the four. 

acon 


4. Refined ; ſubtilely excogitated. 

In ſubſtance he promiſed himſelf money, ho- 
nour, friends, and peace in the end; but thoſe 
things were too fine ta be fortunate, and ſucceed 
in all parts. Bacon. 

Whether the ſcheme has not been purſued ſo 
far as to draw it into practice, or whether it be 
too fine io be capable of it, I will not determine 

Temple. 


5. Keen; thin; ſmoothly ſharp. 
Great affairs are commonly too rough and ſtub- 


bern to be wrought upon dy the finer edges or 
points of wit. Bacon 


6. Clear ; pellucid ; tranſparent : as, the 
wine is ine. 
Let the wine without mixture or ſtum be all 
a fine, 
Or call up the maſter, 


Fehnſon. 
7, Nice; exquiſite ; delicate. 

Are they not ſenſcleſs then, that think the ſoul 

Nought but a fine perfection of the ſenſe ? 
Davies. 
| The irons of planes are ſet fine or rank: they 
are ſet fine when they ſtand ſo ſhallow below the 
foie of the plane, that in working they take off 
a thin ſhaving. Moxon's Meck, Excr, 


8. Artful; dexterous. 
The wiſdom of all theſe latter times, in princes 


Shakſpeare. | 


FIN 
| dangers and miſchiefs, than ſolid and grounded 
courſes to keep them aloof Bacon, 
9. Fraudulent ; ſly ; knaviſhly ſubtle. 
Through his fine handling, and his cleanly play, 
He all thoſe royal figns had ſtol'n away. 
Hubberd"s Tale. 
10. Elegant; beautiful in thought or lan- 
— 
To call the trumpet by the name of the metal 
was fine, Dryden 
11. Applied to perſon, it means beautiful 
with dignity. 
12. Accompliſhed ; elegant of manners, 

He was not only tne fag gentleman of his 

time, but one of the fineft ſcholars. Felton. 
13. Showy ; ſplendid. 

It is with a 2 genius as with a fine faſhion; 
all thoſe are diſpleaſed at it who are not able to 
follow it. Pope. 

The ſatirical part of mankind will needs be- 
lieve, that it is not impoſſible to be very fine and 
very filthy. | Swift. 


14. 27 Something that will ſerve 
the * purpoſe ; ſomething worth con- 
temptuous notice. 

That ſame knave, Ford, her huſband, hath 
the fine mad devil of jealouſy in him, maſter 
Brook, that ever governed frenzy. Shakſpeare. 

They — 2 us, indeed, to cluath, to dwell in 

houſes, 
To feaſt, to ſleep on down, to be profuſe : 
A fine exchange for liberty. hilips' Briton 


Fins. n./. [ fin, Cimbr.] 


1. A mulct; a pecuniary puniſhment. 

The killing of an Iriſhman was not puniſhed 
by our law as manſlaughter, which is felony and 
capital; but by a fine or pecuniary puniſhment, 
called an cricke, Davies on Ireland. 

2. Penalty. 

Ev*n this ill night your breathing ſhall expire, 

Paying the fine of rated treachery. Shakſpeare. 
3. Forfeit ; money paid for any exemption 
or liberty. 

The ſpirit of wantonneſs is ſure ſcared out of 
him: if the devil have him not in fee-ſimple, 
with fine and recovery, he will never, in the way 
of waſte, attempt us again. Shakſpeare. 

Befides fines ſet upon plays, games, balls and 
feaſtinz, they have many cuſtoms which c.ntri- 
bute to their ſimplicity. Addiſon. 

How vain that ſecond life in other breath, 
Th” eftate which wits inherit after death! 

Eaſe, health, and life for this they muſt reſign, 
Unſure the tenure, but how vaſt the fre! Pope. 


4. [from inis, Latin; fin, enfin, French. ] 
he end; concluſion It is ſeldom uſed 
but adverbially, in fine. To conclude; 


to ſum up all; to tell all at once. 

In fine, whatſocver he was, he was nothing 
bur what it pleaſed Zelmane, the powers of his 
ſpirit depending of her. Sidney. 

His reſolution, in fine, is, that in the church 
a number of things are ſtrictly obſerved, whereof 
no law of ſcripture maketh mention one way or 
other. "Hooker. 
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Still the fine 's the crown; 
Whate'er the courſe, the end is the renown. 
N Shatſpeare, 

Your daughter, ere ſhe ſcems à won, 
Deſires this ring; appoints him an encounter; 
In fine, delivers me to fill the time, 
Herſelf moſt chaſtely abſent. 

The bleflings of fortune are the loweſt: the 
next are the bodily advantages of ſtiength and 
health: but the ſuperlative bleſſings, in fire, are 
thoſe of the mind. L* Eftrange. 

In fine, he wears no limbs about him ſound, 
With ſores and ſickneſſes beleagur'd round. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

In fine, let there be a perfect relation bet « ixt 
the parts and the whole, that they may be en- 
tirely of a piece. Dryden. 


aflairs, is rathes fine deliveties, and ſhiſtings of 


To Fix E. v. 4. [from the adjeRive,] 
| 


Shakſpeare.” 


FIN 


1. To refine; to purify. 
The fining pot is for filver, and the furnace for 


gold. Proverbs, 

There is a vein for the filver, and a place for 

| gold, where they fine it, Job, 

2. 1 to decorate. Now not 
in ute, 


Hugh Capet, alſo, who uſurp'd the crown, 
To fine his title with ſome ſhews of truth, 
Convey'd himſelf as heir to th” lady Lingare. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
3. To make leſs coarſe. | 
It fines the graſs, but makes it ſhort, though 
thick. Mortimer. 
4. To make tranſparent. 
It is good alſo for fuel, not to omit the ſhavings 
of it for the fining of wine. Mertimer | 


5. (from the ſubſtantive. ] To puniſh with 
pecuniary penalty. 
To fine men one third of their fortune, without 
any crime committed, ſeems very hard. Locke, 
To Fix E. v. n. To pay a fine. 
What poet ever fn'd for ſheriffꝰ or who 
By rhymes and verſe did ever lord mayor grow ? 
Oldham, 
ToFinBoua'w. v. a. [ fine and draw,] 
To ſew up a rent with ſo much nicety 
that it is not perceived. 


FineEDRA'WER. n. 7 [from firedraw, ] 
One whoſe buſineſs is to ſew up rents. 


FiNEF1'NGERED. adj. ¶ fine and finger. J 
Nice ; artful ; exquiſite, 

The moſt finsfinger*d workman on the ground, 

Arachne by his means was vanquiſhed, Spenſer 


Fi'ntELY. adv. [from fine. ] 
1. Beautifully; elegautly ; 
juſtly. 

Plutarch ſays very fine/y, that a man ſhould not 
allow himſelf to hate even his enemies; becauſe 
if you indulge this paſhon on ſome occaſions, it 
will riſc of itſelf in others. Addiſon, 

The walls are painted, and repreſent the labouis 
of Hercules: mapy of them look very finely, 
though a great part of the work has been cracked, 

ö Ad ſon on [taly. 
2. Keenly ; ſharply; with a thin edge or 
oint. 

Get you black lead, ſharpened fincly, PeacAam, 


3. Not coarſely ; not meanly ;. gayly. 
He was alone, ſave that he had two perſons of 
honour, on either hand one, fine/y attired in white, 
Bacon Noww Atlantis, 


4. In fmall parts ; ſubtilely ; not grofsly. 
Saltpetre was but groſsly beaten z for it ſhou d 
not be finely powdered. Boyle, 


5. [ Ironically. ] Wretchedly; in ſuch a 
manner as to deſerve . contemptuous 


notice. 

Let laws be made to obey, and not to be obey- 
ed, and you will tind that kingdom fine/y governed 
in a ſhort time. Seth. 

For him ſhe loves : 
She nam'd not me; that may be Torriſmond, 
Whom the has thrice in private ſeen this day: 
Then I am finely caught in my own ſnare, Dryd. 


FN EN ESS. n. J. [from fine. ] 


1. Elegance; beauty; delicacy. 

Every thing was full of a choice finencſi, that, 
if it wanted auy thing in majeſty, it ſupplied with 
increaſe in pleaſure; and if at the firſt it ſtruck 
not admiration, it raviſhed with delight. Sidney, 

As the French language has more fineneſs and 
ſmouthneſs at this time, fo it had more compaſs, 
ſpirit, and force in Montaigne's days. Temple, 


— 


more than 


— 


The ſoftneſs of her ſex, and the fineneſs of her 
genius, conſpire to give her a very diſtinguiſhing 
character, Prior, 


2. Show; ſplendour; gayety of appear- 


| ances 


FIN 
The fineneſs of eloaths deſtruys the eaſe: it often 


helps men to pain, but can never rid them ot any: 
the budy may languiſh under the moſt ſplendid 


cover. 


; Decay of Piety. 
3. Subtilty ; artfulneſs; ingenuity, 
Thoſe, with the finencfs of their ſouls, 

By reaſon guide his execution, Shakſpeare. 


4. Purity; freedom from droſs or baſe 
mixtures. | 
Our works are, indeed, nought clſe 
But the protractive tryals of great Jove, 
To find perfaltive conftancy in men; 
The fineneſs of which metal is not found 
Jn tortune's love. Shakſpeare. 
I am doubtful whether men have ſufhcicotly 
refined metals; as whether iron, braſs, and tin be 
refined to the height: but when they come to ſuch 
a fineneſs as ſerveth the ordinary uſe, they try 
no farther. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The ancients were careful to coin their money 
in due weight and fncreſs; only in times of ex- 
igence they have diminiſhed both the weight and 
frnencſs. Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Fints. n. ſ. [from fine.] One who pu- 
rifies metals. 


Take away the droſs from the filver, and there 
ſhall come forth a veſſel for the finer. Proverbs. 


Finery. n. . [from fine.] Show; 
ſplendour of appearance; gayety of 
colours, 


Dreſs up your houſes and your images, 
And put on all the city's finery, 
To conſecrate this day a feſtival. Southern. 
The capacities oF a lady are ſometimes apt to 
fall ſhort in cultivating cleanlineſs and finery to- 
gether, $ wife. 
Don't chuſe your place of ſtudy by the fincry 


of the proſpects, or the moſt various ſcenes of 
ſenſible things. Watts. 


They want to grow rich in their trades, and to 
maintain their families in ſome ſuch figure and 


degree of finery, as a reaſonablc chriſtian life has 
no occaſion for. Law. 


FINE'SSE. n. ſ. [French.] Artifice 
ſtratagem: an unneceſſary word which is 
creeping into the language. 

A circumſtance not much to be flood upon, in 
cafe it were not upon ſome fineſſe. Hayward 


FINGER. n. / [pinxen, Saxon; from 
fangen, to hold. 


1. The flexible member of the hand by 
which men catch and hold. 


The fingers and thumb in each hand conſiſt of 
fifteen bones, there being three to each finger. 
Quincy. 
You ſeem to underſtand me, 

By each at once her choppy finger laying 

Upon her ſkinny lips. Shatſpeare's Mach. 

Diogenes, who is never ſaid, 

For aught that ever I could read, 

To whine, put finger i' th? eye, and ſob, 

Becauſe h' had ne'ct another tub. Hudibras. 

The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forward, and one oppoſite to tnem bending back- 
ward-, and of greater ſtrength than any of them 
fingly, which we call the thumb, to join with 
them ſeverally or united ; whereby it is fitted to 
lay hold of objects of any ſize or quantity. Ray. 

A hand of a vaſt extenſion, and a prodigious 
number of fingers playing upon all the orgn pipes 

of the world, and making every one ſound a 

particular note. Keil. againſt Burnet. 
Poor Peg ſewed, ſpun, and knit for a liveli- 

hood, till her fange, ends were fore. Arbuth. 


2. A ſmall meaſure of extenſion; the 
breadth of a finger, 
Go now, go truſt the wind's uncertain breath, 


Remov'd four fingers from approaching death; 
Or ſeven at moſt, when thickeſt is the board. 


Dryden's Juvena. 


_— 


FIN 


Ons, of theſe hows with a little arrow did 
pierce though a piece of ſteel three fingers thick. 
Wilkins' Math. Mag. 


3. The hand; the inſtrument of work; 
manufacture ; art. 
Fool, that forgets her ſtubborn look, 
This ſoftneſs from thy finger took. Waller, 
To Fix GER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1, To touch lightly ; to toy with. 
Go, get you gone, and let the papers lie ; 
You would be fingering them to anger me. 
Shakſpeare. 
One that is covetous is not ſo highly pleaſed 
with the meer fight and fingering of money, as 
with the thoughts of his being conſidered as 
a wealthy man. Grew's Coſmol. Sac. 
2. To touch unſeaſonably or thieviſhly. 
His ambition would needs be fingering the 
ſceptre, and hoiſting him into his father's throne. 
South's Sermons, 


3. To touch an inſtrument of muſick. 
She hath broke the lute ; 
I did but tell her ſhe miſtook her frets, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering. 
Shakſpeare, 
4. To perform any work exquiſitely with 
the fingers 
Not any ſkill'd in loops of fingering fine, 
With this ſo curious net-work might compare. 
Spenſer. 
FiNGER-FERN. n. ſ. [finger and fern; 
aſplenum, Latin.) A plant. | 
FiNGER-8TONE. n. /. [ finger and flone ; 
telenites, Latin.] A foſſil reſembling an 
arrow. 


FirNGLEFANGLE, n. /. [from fangle.] 
A trifle : a burleſque word. 


We agree in nothing but to wrangle 


— 


About the ſlighteſt fingleſungle. Hubtibras, 
Fi'x1CAL. ad. (mp Nice; of 
piſh; pretending to ſuperfluous ele- 


gance. 
A whoreſon, glaſſglazing, ſuperſerviceable, 
finical rogue. Shatſpeare's King Lear. 
I cannot hear a finical fop romancing, how 
the king took him aſide at ſuch a time; what 
the queen ſaid ro him at another. L Eftrange. 


Fi'xICALLY. adv. [from finical.] Fop- 
piſtily. ; 
Fi'NiCALNESS. n. /. [from finical.] Su- 
perfluous nicety ; foppery. 
To FU'NISH. v. 4. [fnir, French; Anio, 
Latin.] 
1. To bring to the end propoſed; to com- 
For which of you, intending to build a tower, 
ſitteth not down firſt and counteth the coſt, 
whether he have ſufficient to iii it? Luke. 
As ne had begun, ſo he would alſo ii in 
you the ſame grace, 2 Corinthians, 
2. To make perfect. 
A poet ules epiſodes ; but epiſodes, taken 
ſeparately, finif nething. Breome on the Odyſſey. 
3. To perfect ; to poliſh to the excellency 
intended. 
Tooug) here you all perfection ſhould not find, 
Yet is it all th* Eternal Will defign'd ; 
It is a finii'd work, and perfect in his kind, 
Blackmore, 
I would make what bears your name as f- 
ed as my laſt work ought to be; that is, more 
finiſhed than the reſt. Pope. 
4. Lo end; to put an end to. 
Fr'NISHER. n. /. [from finiſh. ] 
1. Performer; accompliſher. 
He that of greateſt works is finiſter, 
Oft does them by the weakett miniſter, 


Skakſp. 
2. One that puts an end; ender, 


| 


. 


This was the condition of thoſe times; th: 
world againſt Athanaſius, and Athanafius againtt 
it: haif an hundred of years ſpent in doubtful 
trials which of the two, in the end, wou d pre- 
vail; the fide which had all, or elſe that part 
which had no friend but God and death, the 
one a defender of his innocency, the other a 
finiſter of all his troubles, Hacker. 


3. One that completes or perfeas. 
The author and fuer of our faith. Hebrews, 
O prophet of glad tidings ! He r 1 
Of utmoſt hope Milton's Paradiſe L. 
FINITE. adj. [finitus Latin.] Limited; 
bounded ; terminated. 
Servius conceives no more thereby than a 
finite number for indefinite. Brown. 


Finite of any maguitude holds not any pro- 
portion to infinite, Locke, 


That ſuppoſed infinite duration, will by the 
very ſuppoſition, be limited at two extremes, 
though never ſo remote aſunder, and conſe- 
quently muſt needs be finite. Bentley, 


Frx1TELEss. adj. [ from finite, }) With- 
out bounds ; unlimited. 

It is ridiculous unto reaſon, and finiteleſs as 
their deſires. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

FixITELY. adv. [from finite.] Within 
certain limits ; to a certain degree. 

They are creatures ſtill, and that ſets them at 
an infinite diſtance from God; whereas all 
their excellencics can make them but finitely 
diſtant from us. Stillingfleet, 

Fr'NITEN ESS. n. . [from finite.] Limi- 
tation; confinement within certain 
boundaries. 

I ought now to unbay the current of my 
paſſion, and love without other boundary than 
what is ſet by the fiuiteneſi of my natural powers, 

Norris. 


FriniTuUDE. u. /. [from finite] Limita- 
tion; confinement within certain boun- 
daries. This is hardly an authorized 
word. 

Finitude, applied to natural or created thinge, 
imports the proportions of the ſeveral degrees of 
affections, or properties of theſe things to one 
another; infinitude, the unboundednels of theſe 
degrees of affections, or properties, Cheyne, 

Fix LESS. adj. [from .] Wanting fins, 

He angers me 
With telling of the muldwarp and the ant, 
And of a dragon and a fle hth. Shakſpeare. 


Fi'wLIX E. adj. [fin and like.] Formed 
in imitation of tins, 
In ſhipping ſuch as this, the Triſh kern 
And untaught Indian on the ſtream did glide ; 
Ere ſhaip-keel'd boats to ſtem the flood did learn 
Or firilize ours did ſpread from either fide, Dryd. 


FiNnNED, adj. [from n.] Having broad 
edges ſpread out on either fide. 

They plough up the turf with a broad finned 

plough. ' Mortimer. 


Fix NY. adj. [from n.] Turniſhed with 
fins ; formed for the element of water. 
| High o'er the main in wat'ry pomp he rides, 
His azure car and finny courſers guides; 
Proteus his name. Dryden's Vega. 
N ** of beaſts he ſends the plains to 
are; | 


New colonies of birds to people air; 
And to their oozy beds the fomy fiſh repair. 
Dryder's Ovi. l. 
While black with ſtorms the ruffled ocean rolls, 
And ſtom the fiſher's art defends her Anny tholes. 


Blaskmore, 


With hairy ſpringes we the birds betray 
Slight lines of hair urprize the firny prey. Pepe, 
FrNTotD, adj. [fin and toe.“ Palmipe- 
dous ; having a membrane between the 
toes. 
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Such creatures as are whole footed, or ed, ] The bold Longinus all the nine inſpire,” 


viz. fome birds and quadrupedy, are naturally di- 
rected to go into the water and ſwim there. Ray. 


Fi'nocn1o. mn. . A ſpecies of fennel, 

FreyLs. n. /. [from fibula, Latin.} A 
* 

ou muſt know, that in recorders, which go 
with a gentle breath, the concave of the pipe, 
were it not for the fipple that ftraitneth the air 
much more than tne fimple concave, would 
yield no ſound. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Pix. u. ſ. [ fyrr, Welſb ; puh, Saxon j 
Hr, Daniſh.] The tree of which deal- 
boards are made. 


It is evor green: the leaves are ſingle, and 
for the moſt part produced on evety ſide of the 
branches: the male flowers, or catkins, are 

laced at remote diſtances from the fruit on the 
ame tree. The ſeeds are propagated on cones, 
which are ſquamoſe. Miller. 

He covered the floor of the houſe with planks 
of 45. I Aings, 

he ſpiring fir and ſtately box. Pope. 
FIRE. n. / [ yn, Saxon; fer, German.] 
1. The igneous element, 
The force of fire aſcended firſt on high, 

And took its dwelling in the vaulted (ky ; 

Then air ſucceeds, in lightneſs next to fire. 
| Dryden. 
2. Any thing burning. 

A little fire is quickly trodden out, 
Which, being ſuffer'd, rivers cannot quench. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
Where two raging fires meet together, 
Fhey do conſume the thing that feeds their fury, 
| Shakſpeare. 
So contraries on Ætna's top conſpire ; 
Here hoary froſts, and by them breaks out fire. 
Cowley. 
3. A conflagration of towns or countries. 
There is another liberality to the citizens, who 
had ſuffered damage by a great fire. Arbuthnot, 
Though ſafe thou thinkꝰſt thy treaſure lies, 

Conceal'd in cheſts from human eyes, 

A fire may come, and it may be 

Bury'd, my friend, as far from thee, Granville, 
4. a 


e; light; luſtre. 
Stars hide your fires / 
Let not night ſee my black and deep defires. 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
5. Torture by burning. 
Did Shadrach's zeal my glowing-breaſt inſpire, 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire? Prior. 


6. The puniſhment of the damned. 


Who among us ſhall dwell with the devouring 


fire? Who among us ſhall dwell with everlaſt- | 


ing burnings ? Tſaiah, 
7. Any thing provoking ; any thing that 
inflames the paſſions. 

What fire is in my ears? Can this be true ? 

Stand 1 condema'd for pride and ſcorn ſo much? 

Shakſpeare. 

$. Ardour of temper ; violence of paſſion. 

He had fire in his temper, and a German 

Bluntneſs; and, upon provocations, might ſtrain 

a phraſe, Atterbury, 


9. Livelinefs of imagination; s as of 
fancy; intellectual activity; force of 


expreſſion; ſpirit of ſentiment. 
Nor can the ſnow that age does ſhed 
Upon thy rev' rend head, : 
Quench A allay the ndLle fire within, 
But all that youth can be thou art. 
They have no notion of life and fire in fancy 
and in words, and any thing that is juſt in 
grammar-.and in meaſure is good oratory and 


try to them. 
2 brings, to make us from our ground retire, 


"tegfoner's weapons and the poet's fire. 
The 4 . £ 4 lackmore. 
Exact Racine, and Corneille's noble fire, 
Tavght us that France had ſomething to * 

| o pe. 


Corvley. | 


Felton on the Claſficks. | 


And warm the critick with a poet's fire. Pope. 
Oh may ſome ſpark of your kin fire, 
The lait, the meaneſt of your ſons inſpire. Pope. 


Io. The paſſion of love. | 
| Love various hearts does variouſly inſpire, 

It ſtirs in gentle boſoms gentle fire, 

Like that of incenſe on the altar laid ; 

But raging flames tempeſtuous ſouls invade ; 

A fire which every windy paſſion blows, 

With pride it mounts, and with revenge it glows. 


| Dryden. 
The fire of love in youthful blood, 
Like what is kindled in bruſh- wood, 
© But for a moment burns. Shadwell. 


The god of love retires; 
Dim are his torches, and extin& his fires, Pope, 
New charms ſhall till increaſe defire, 
And time's ſwift wing ſhall fan the fire. 
Moore's Fables 


11, Eruption or impoſthumation : as, St. 
Anthony's fire, 
12. To/etFikt on, or /et on FIRE. To 


kindle ; to inflame. 

Hermoſilla courageouſly ſet upon the horſe- 
men, and ſer fire alſo wpon the ſtables where the 
Turks horſes ſtood. Einolles. 

He that ſet a fire en a plane-tree to ſpite his 
neighbour, and the plane-tree ſet fire on his 
neighbour's houſe, is bound to pay all the loſs, 
becauſe it did all ariſe from his own ill intention. 


1 aylor, 
13. 75 ſet a Figs. To inflame. 
So inflam'd by my deſire, 
It may ſet her heagt a- Fre. Care io. 


To Fire. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſet on fire ; to kindle. 
They ſpoiled many parts of the city, and fired 


de their friends; but the rage of the fire was at 
| firſt hindered, and then appeaſed by the fall of 
WM. ſudden ſhower of rain, Hayward, 
The breatileſs body, thus bewail'd, they lay, 
And fire the pile. Dryden. 
A ſecond Paris, diff'ring but in name, 
Shall fre his country with à ſecond flame. 
Dryden's An, 
2. To inflame the paſſions ; to animate. 
Vet, if defire of fame, and thirſt of pow'r, 
A beauteous princeſs with a crown in dow”r, 
So fire your mind, in arms aſſert your right. 
Dryden. 
3. To drive by fire. 
He that parts us, ſhall bring a brand from 
i heav'n 
And fire us hence, 
To FIRE. v. n. | 
1. To take fire; to be kindled. 
2. To be inflamed with paſſion. 


3. To diſcharge any firearms. 
The fainting Dutch remotely fire, 


And the fam'd Eugene's iron troops retire. 
Smith, 


FIR EARNMS. . ,. [fire and arms.) Arms 
which owe their efficacy to fire ; guns. 
Ammunition to ſupply their new firearms, 
| Clarendon, 
Before the uſe of firearms there was infinitely 
more ſcope for perſunal valour than in the modern 
battles, 


Pope. 
FriREBALL. . /. [fire and Ball.] Grena- 
do; ball filled with combuſtibles, and 


burſting where it is thrown, 

Judge of thoſe infolent boaſts of conſcience, 
which, like ſo many fireballs, or mouth grena- 
does, are thrown at our church. South. 

The ſame great man hath ſworn to make us 
ſwallow his coin in fireballs. Swift. 


FiREBRA'/ND. 2. /. [ fire and brand. 


1. A piece of wood kindled. 
I have eaſed my father-in-law of a firebrand, 
to ſet my own houſe in a flame, CL Eftrange, 
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the houſes of thoſe whom they eſteemed not to 


Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


FIR 
2. An i 


An incendiary ; one who inflames fae- 
tions; one who cauſes miſchief, 2 

Troy muſt not be, nor goodly Ilion ſtand; 
Our firebrand brother, Paris, burns us all. 

| |  Shahſpeare, 

He ſent Surrey with a competent power again 
the rebels, who fought with the 2 
of them, and defeated them, and took alive 
John Chamber, their firebrard. Bacon. 


FrxEBRUSH, u. Are and bruſb.] The 
bruſh which hangs by the 2 ſweep 
the hearth. ; 

When you are ordered to ſtir up the fire, 
clean away the aſhes from betwixt the bars with 
the firebruyfh. Swift, 

FrrxecRoss. n. . [ fire and croſe.] A 
token in 1 * 2 the e 
arms: the ends thereof burnt black, and 
in ſome parts ſmeared with blood. It 
is carried from one place to another. 
Upon refuſal to ſend it forward, or to 
riſe, the laſt perſon who has it ſhoots 
the other dead. | 

He ſent his heralds through all parts of the 
realm, and commanded the ffrecreſi to be car- 


\ ried; namely, two firebrands ſet in faſhion of a 
croſs, and pitched upon the point of a ſpear, 
Ha 


— 


Fi REDRA KE. 2. . [Are and arale.] A 


| fiery ſerpent: I ſuppoſe the preſter. 

By the hiſſing of the ſnake, 

The ruflling of the firedrate, 

I charge thee thou this place forſake, 

Nor of queen Mab be prattling. Drayton. 

 FrxELOCKk, n, /. [fire and [ock.] A 

ſoldier's gun; a gun diſcharged by 

* ſtriking ſteel with flint. 

Prime all your frelocks, faſten well the ſtake. 
Gay. 

 FrxEMAN. =. /. [ fire and man.] 

1. One who is employed to extinguiſh 

burning houſes. 

The yp Ban ſweats beneath his crooked arms; 
A leathern caſque his yent'rous head defends, 
Boldly he climbs were thickeſt ſmoke aſcends. 
Gay. 
2. A man of violent paſſions. 

I had laſt night the fate to drink a bottle with 
two of thefe firemen. Tatler. 
Fi'RENEW. adj. ¶ fire and new. ] Newas 
from the forge; new from the melting- 
houſe. 
Armado is a moft illuſtrious wight 

A man of firenew words, faſhion's own knight, 
| Shakſpear e. 

Some excellent jeſts, firexew from the mint. 

Shakſpeare, 

Upon the wedding-day I put myſelf, accord- 
ing to euſtom, in another ſuit firezew, with filver 
buttons to it. : a | Addiſon. 
| FrREPAN. n. . | fire and pan. 

1. A pan for holding fire; a veſſel of 
metal to carry fire, 

His firepans, and all the veſſels thereof, thou 

ſhalt make of braſs. Exodus. 

Pour of it upon a firepan well heated, as they 

do roſe-water and vinegar. Bacon. 


2. [In a gun. ] The receptacle for the 
priming powder. : | 
FIR ER. . / om fire. ] An incendiary. 

Others burned Mouſſel, and the reſt marched 

as a guard for defence of theſe firers, Carew, 


FRESH T. n. /. [ fire and ſbip.] A ſhip 
| filled with combuſtible matter to fire the 


| veſſels of the enemy. 
Our- men bravely quitted themſelves of the 


[ firefhip, by cutting the ſpritſail tackle. Wiſeman. 


\ 
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The inſtrument 
coals are thrown up in kitchens. 
Culinary utenſils and irons often feel the force 
of fire; as tongs, firefhovels, prongs, and _ 
o 


+... a —_— are coming out —— forks and 
* s it d other do i . 
— 
FikksID E. n. f. [fire and fide.] The 
hearth ; the chimney. 


My judgment is, that they ought all to be 
deſpiſed, and ought to ſerve but fur winter talk 


by the firefide, Bacon. 
Love no more is made 
By the firefide, but in the cooler ſhade, Carew. 
By his firefide he ſtarts the hare, 
And turns her in his wicker chair, Prior. 


What art thou aſking of them, afterall ? Only 
to fit quietly at thy own fire/ide. Arbut linot 


FIA ESTIck. 3. /+ | fire and flick.] A 
lighted ſtick or brand. 


Children when they play with firefticks, move 
and whirle them round ſo faſt, that the motion 
will cozen their eyes, and repreſent an intire 

, Circle of fire to them. Digby on Bodies. 


Fr'RESNON E. n. . [ fire and flone. ] 


The fireftone, or pyrites, is a compound metal- 
lick foffil, compoſed of vitriol, ſulphur, and an. 
unmetallick earth, but in very different propor- 
tions to the ſeveral maſſes. The moſt common 
ſort, which is uſed in medicine, is a greeniſh 
ſhapeleſs kind found in our claypits, out of 
which the green vitriol or copperas is procured. 
It has its name of pyrites, or fireffone, from its 
giving fire on being ſtruck againſt a ſteel much 
more freely than a flint will do; and all the 
ſparks burn a longer time, and grow larger as 


they fall, the inflammable matter truck from | 


off the ſtone burning itſelf out before the (park 
becomes extinguiſhed, Hill's Math. Med 

Fireſtone, if broke ſmall, and laid on cold lands, 
muſt be of advantage. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


Fi'xEwoo. n. / [ fire and wood.) Wood 


to burn ; fewel. 


FiREwoRK. n. J. [ Are and wort.] Shows 


of fire; pyrotechnical performances. 

The king would have me preſent the princeſs 
with ſome delightful oſtentaution, or pageant, or 
antick, or firework, Shakſpeare. 
We repreſent alſo ordnance, and new mixtures 
of gunpowder, wildfires burning in water, and 

unquenchable; and allo fireworks of all variety. 
Bacon's New Atlantis. 
The ancients were imperfe& in the doctrine 
of meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and 
fireworks. Brown. 

In fireworks give him leave to vent his ſpire ; 
Thoſe are the only ſerpents hecan write. Dryden. 
Our companion propoſed a ſubject for a fire- 
work, which he thought would be very amuſing. 
Aliſon's Guardian. 
Their fireworks are made up in paper. Tutler, 


Fr'R1NG. n. / [from fire.] Fewel. 
They burn the cakes, firing being there ſcarce. 
ortimer. 
To FIR K. v. @. [from ſerio, Latin.) Te 
whip ; to beat; to correct; to chaſtiſe. 
Beſi des, it is not only foppiſh, 
But vile idolatrous and popiſh, 
For one man out of his own ſkin 
To irt and whip another's ſin. Hudibras. 
FrKkIN. n. / [from peoðen, Saxon, the 
fourth part of a veſſel.] 
1. A veſſel containing nine gallons, 
Strutt's ſervants get ſuch a haunt about that 
ſhop, that it will coft us many a fr4in of ſtrong 
beer to bring them back again, Arbuthnet. 


2. A {mal} veſſel, 


You heard of that wonder of the lightning and 
thunder, 


Which- made the lye ſo much the louder; 


, 


"IP* 
* 


2. To fix without 8 


FIR 


Now lift to another, chat miracle's brother, 
Which was done with a firkin of powder. 


FIRM. adj. [Armut, Latin.] 
1. Strong; not eaſily pierced or ſhaken; 


hard, oppoſed to /t. 

The flakes of his fleſh are joined together: 
they are firm in themſelves and they cannot be 
moved. Job. 

Love 's artillery then checks 
The breaſtworks of the firme ſex. Cleaveland. 

There is nothing to be left void in a firm 
building ; even the cavities ought to be filled with 
rubbiſh, * Dryden 

That body, whoſe parts are moſt firm in 
themſelves, and are by their peculiar ſhapes capa- 
ble of the greateſt contacts, is the moſt firm ; 
and that which has parts very ſmall, and capable 
of the leaſt contact, will be moſt ſoft. Woodward, 


2. Conſtant ; ſteady ; reſolute ; fixed; un- 


ſhaken. 
We hold firm to the works of God, and to 
the ſenſe which is God's lamp. Bacon. 
He ſtraight obeys; 
And firm believes. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The great encouragement is the aſſurance of a 
future reward, the firm perſuaſion whereof is 
enough to raiſe us above any thing in this world. 


Tillaſon. 
The man that 's reſolute and juſt, 
Firm to his principles and truſt, 
Nor hopes nor fears can blind. Walſh. 


3. Solid; not giving way; not fluid. 


God cauſed the wind to blow to dry up the 
abundant ſlime and mud of the earth, and make 
the land more firm. | : Raleigh. 

The muddy and limous matter brought down 
by the Nilus, ſettled by degrees into a firm land. 

Brown's Vilgar Errours. 
It on firm land 
Thaws not, but rather heap and ruin ſeems 
Of ancient pile: all elſe deep ſnow and ice. 
Milton. 

Sinking waters, the firm land to drain, 

Fill'd the capacious deep, and form'd the main. 
Roſcommon. 


To Firm. v. a. [ firmo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſettle; to confirm; to eſtabliſh ; 


to fix, 

Of the death of the emperor they advertiſed 
Soly man, firming thoſe letters with all their 
hands and ſeals, Anolles, 

»Tis ratify'd above by every god, 

And Jove has firm'd it with an awful nod. Dryd. 
The pow'rs, ſaid he, 

To you, and yours, and mine, propitious be, 

And firm our purpoſe with their augury. Dryden. 

O thou, who freeſt me from my doubtful fate, 
Long loſt and wilder'd in the maze of fate 


ge preſent ſtill: ob goddeis, in our aid 


Proceed, and firm thoſe omens thou haſt made ! 
Pope's Stat ius. 


He on his card and compaſs firms his eye, 
The maſters of his long experiment. Fairy Queen, 


FIRMA'MENT. . ſ. [ firmamentum, 


Latin.] The ſky ; the heavens. 
Even to the heavens their ſhouting ſhrill 
Doth reach, and all the firmament doth fill. 
Spenſer. 
I am conſtant as the northern ſtar, 
Of whoſe true, fixt, and reſting quality 
There is no fellow in the firmament. SHatſpeare. 


The Almighty, whoſe hieroglyphical charac- 


ters are the unnumbered ſtars, ſun and moon, 


written on theſe large volumes of the firmament. 
Raleigh's Hiftory of the World. 


The firmament expanſe of liquid, pure, 
Tranſparent, elemental air, diffus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Of this great round. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
The ſteeds climb up the firſt aſcent with pain; 
And when the middle firmament they gain, 


+ 


[ 


| 


Fi'RMNEss. n. /. 
. Hardneſs ; compactneſs; ſolidity. 


Wich thee, 


FIR 
If downward front the heavens my bead I bow, 
And ſee the earth and ocean hang below, 


Ev'n I am ſeiz'd with horror. Addiſon's Ovid, 
What an immenſurable ſpace. is the firma - 
ment, wherein a great number of ſtars are ſeen 


with our naked eye, and many more diſcovered 


with our glaſſes ! Derham's Aſiro> Theelogy. 


FigMAME'NTAL, adj. [from firmament.] 


one ; of the upper regions. 
An hollow cryftal pyramid he takes, | 
In firmamental waters dipt above, Dryden, 


Fr'xMLY. adv. [from firm. ] 
1. Strongly ; —— ; iImmoveably, 
0 


hou ſhalt come of force, 
Though thou art firmlier faſten'd than a rock. 
Milt. Agoniſtes, 
How very hard particles, which touch only in 
a few points, can ſtick together ſo firmly, without 
ſomething which cauſes them to be attracted to- 
wards one another, is difficult conceive, Newton, 


2. Steadily ; conſtantly, 


Himſelf to be the man the fates require; 
I firmly judge, and what I judge defire. Dryden, 
The common people of Lucca are firmly per- 
ſuaded, that one Lucqueſe can beat five Flo- 
rentines, Addiſon on Italy, 


from firm. ] 


It would become by degrees of greater con- 


ſiſtency and firmneſs, ſo as to reſemble an habita- 
ble earth, Burnet, 


2. Durability ; ſtability. 


Both the eafineſs and firmneſs of union might 
be conjectured, for that both people are of the 
ſame language. Hayward, 


3. Certainty ; ſoundneſs, 


In perſons already pofſeſſed with notions of 
religion, the underſtanding cannot be brought 
to change them, but by great examination of the 
truth and firmneſs of the one, and the flaws and 
weakneſs of the other. South's Sermons, 


4. Steadineſs ; conſtancy ; reſolution, 


That thou ſhould'ſt my firmneſs doubt 
To God or thee, becauſe we have a foe 
May tempt us, I expected not to hear. Milton. 


Nor can th' Egyptian patriarch blame my 
muſe 


Which for his firmneſs does his heat excuſe, 


Reſcommon, 
This armed Job with firmneſs and fortitude. 


Atterbury, 


FIRST. adj. [pinrr, Saxon. ] 
1. The ordinal of one; that which is in 


order before any other, 
Thy air, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firf, 
— A third 1s like the former. Shakſpeare, 
In the fix huntiredth and f year, in the fr f 
month, the 7% day of the month, the waters 
were dried up from off the earth, Geneſis. 


2. Earlieſt in time: oppoſcd to /aft. 


The firft covenant had alſo ordinances of divine 


ſervice. Hebrews, 

Man's firff diſobedience, Milton, 
Who , who laſt | 

Rous'd from the lumber. Milton, 


Arms and the man I hng, the f who bore 
His courſe to Latium from the Trojan ſhore. 
Dryden's An, 
I find, quoth Mat, reproof is vain ! 


Who ff offend, will fir # complain. P/ tar, 


3. Foremoſt in place. 


4. Higheſt in dignity. 


hree preſidents, of whom Daniel was ff, 


Daniel. 
Fir? with the dogs, and Kingamong the ſquires. 


Spectat . 


'Tis little Will, the ſcourge of France, 


No godhead, but the fir? of men, Prior, 


5. Great; excellent. 


Where will you go? Take good Cominius 


** 
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FIR 


Fiss r. adv, 


1. Before any thing elſe; earlieſt. 
He, not unmindful of his uſual art, 
Fir}? in diſſembling fre attempts to part; 
Then roaring beatts and running ſtreams he tries. 
; | Dryden. 
Thy praiſe, and thine was then the publick 
voice, 
Fi recommended Guiſcard to my choice. 
Dryden, 
Heaven, ſure, has keptthis ſpot of earth uncruſt, 
To (hew how ll things were created it. Prior. 


2. Before any other conſideration. 

Fi, metals are more durable than plants; 
ſecondly, they aie more ſolid and hard; thirdly, 
they are wholly ſubterrancous ; whereas plants 
arc part above eaith, and part under the earth. 

Bacon. 


3. It has often at before it, and means at 
the beginning. 
At firſt the filent venom ſlid with eaſe. 
And leiz'd her cooler ſenſes by degrees. Dryden. 
Excrpting fiſh and inſe&s, there are very few 
or no creatures that can provide for themſelves at 
Hi, without the aſſiſtance of parents. Ben!ley. 


4. FirsT or loft. At one time or other, 
But ſure a general doom on man is paſt, 
And all are fools and lovers firft or aft, Dryden, 


FirsT-BEGOT. n. /. [from firſt and 
FirsT-BEGOTTEN., begot.] The el- 
deſt of children. 


His firft-bcgot, we know; and ſore have felt, 
When his fierce thunder diove us to the deep. 
Milton. 


Frasr-noRN. n. J. [ firſt and born.] El- 


deſt; the firſt by the order of nativity. 
Laſt, with one midnight ſtroke, all the . 


n 
Of Egypt muſt lie dead. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Hail, holy light, offspring of heav'n firft-born / 
Milton 
The fir/t-born has not a ſole or peculiar right, 
by any law of God and nature; the younger 
children having an equal title with him. Locke. 


FigasT-FRUITS. n. J [ frft and fruits. ] 
1. What the ſeaſon earlieſt produces or 
matures of any kind. 

A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
F fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf. 

Miltzn. 

The blooming hopes of my then very young 
patron have been confirmed by moſt noble fr t- 
fruits, and his life is going on towards a plentiful 
harveſt of all accumulated virtues. Prior, 

2. The firſt profits of any thing. 

Although the king loved to employ and ad- 
vance biſhops, becauſe, having rich biſhopricks, 
they carried their rewaid upon themſelves; yet 
he did uſe to raiſe them by iteps, that he might 
not loſe the profit of the firfi-fruits, which by 
that courſe of gradation was multiplied, Bacon 


3. The earlicft effect of any thing. 


Sce, father, what firflejruits on earth are 
ſprung, 
From thy implanted grace in man! Milton 
Fi'xsTLING. adj. [from firſt.] That is 
firſt produced or brought forth. 
All the fr/iling males that come of thy herd, 


and of tny dock, thou ſhalt ianctify unto the 
Lord thy God. Deut. 


Fr'n sT LIX G. n. . [from i.] 
1. The firſt produce or offspring. 
A ſhep' erd next, 
More meek, came with the  flings of his flock, 
Choiceſt and bett. Mil:on's Paradiſe Loft. 
The te der firftlings of ray woolly breed, 
Shall on "is holy altar often bleed. Dryden. 
The 5r/t/ings of the flock are doom'd to die. 
Pope. 


| Frisn-nook. n. /. % and hook.] A 


FIS 


2. The thing firſt thought or done. 
Gar play | 
Leaps o'er the vaunt and firflings of theſe broils, 
'Ginning i' th' middle. Shakſpeare. 
Tie tligity purpoſe works o'erlook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it: from this moment, 
The very lings of my heart ſhall be 
The frflings of my hand. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
Fi'scar. . /. [from fiſcus, a treaſury» 
Latin.] Exchequer ; revenue. 
War, as it is entertained by diet, ſo can it 
not be long maintained by the ordinary fiſcal and | 
receipt. Bacon, 


FISH. n. / [pi re, Saxon; vi/ch, Dutch. ] 
1. An animal that inhabits the water. #i/þ 


is uſed collectively for the race of fiber. 
The beaſts, the fiſhes, and the winged fowls, 
Are their males ſubjects. Shakſpeare. 
And now the fi ignoble fates m_ 
Since Venus ow'd her ſafety to their ſhape. 
Creech. 
There are f/tes, that have wings, that are not 
ſtrangers to the airy region: and there are ſome 
birds that are inhabitants of the water, whoſe 
blood is as cold as fes; and their fleſh is ſo lik 
in taſte, that the ſcrupulous are allowed them on 
filh-days. Locke, 
2. The fleſh of fiſh, oppoſed to that of 
terreſtrial animals, by way of eminence 
called fleſh. 
I fight when I cannot chuſe, and I cat no f. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
We mortify ourſclves with the diet of %, and 


think we fare coarſely if we abſtain from the 
fleſh of other animals. Brown. 


To Fisn. v. n. 
1. To be employed in catching fiſhes, 
2. To endeavour at any thing by artifice. 


While others %, with craft for great opinion, 
I with great truth, catch mere ſimplicity. Shak 


To Fisu. v. a. To ſearch water in queſt 
of fiſh, or any thing elle. 
Some have fihed the very jakes for papers left 
there by men of wit. | Stoift 
Oft, as he | iba her nether realms for wit, 
The goddeſs favour'd him, and favours yet 
Pope's Dunciad. 


hook to catch fiſhes. 


A ſharp point, bended upward and backward, 
like a fi- at. Grew's Muſeum 


Fi'sn-roxD. n. /. L and pond.) A 
ſmall pool for bh. 
Fijh-pends are no ſmall improvement of watry 
boggy lands. Mer timer's Huſbandry. 
Fijh-pends were made where former foretts 
ew, 
were levell'd co extend the view, 
Prior. 
Aſter the great value the Romans put upon 


gr 
And hills 


rius ſhould ſeil his fA-ponds for quadragies 
H S. 32,2911. 13s. 4d. Arbuthuot. 


Fs HER. n./. [from .] One who is 
employed in catching fiſh, 
In our fight the three were taken up, 
By fiſhermen of Corinth, as we thought: 
At length another ſeiz'd on us, | 
And would have reft the Mers of their prey, 
Had not they been very ſlow of ſail. Shakſpeare 
We know that town is but with fer fraught, 
Where Theſeus govern'd and where Plato taught. 
Ssandyt. 
Leſt he ſhould ſuſpect it, draw it from him, 
As fi/hers do the bait, to make him follow it. 
. Denham, 
A. ſoldier now he with his coat appears ; 
A fijter now, his trembling angle bears. Pope 


Fi'SHERBOAT. n.ſ. [ fiſber and boat.] A 


| fiſhes, it will not appear incredible that C. Hir- 
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FisSHERMAN. n. /. [ fiſher and man.] 
One whoſe employment and liveuhvod 
is to catch fiſh. 

How fearful 
And dizzy 'tis to caſt one's eyes ſo low! 
The fiftermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice. Shakſpcare's King Lear. 
At length two monſters of unequal fize, 
Hard by the ſhore, a fiſherman eſpies. Muller. 
Do ſcales and fins bear price to this exceſs ? 
You might have bought the fihermen for leſs, 
. Dryden's Juvenal. 

FirsHERTOWN, 1. / — town. ] 
A town inhabited by fiſhermen. 

Others of them, in that time burned that 
fifhertown Mouſehole. Carew's Survey of Cornw, 
Lime in Dorſetſhire, a little fertown. 


Clarendon, 


Fi'SHERY. . / [from fiber.] The buſi- 
neſs of catching fiſh 
We ſhall have plenty of mackerel this ſeaſon ; 
our fiſhery will not be diſturbed by privateers. 
Addiſon': Spectator 
Fr'snruL. adj. [from e.] Abounding 
with fiſh ; ſtored with tiſh, 
Thus mean in tate, and calm in ſprite, 
My fiful pond is my delight. Care ro. 
It is walled and guarded with the ocean, moſt 
commodious for traffick to all parts of the world, 
and water'd with pleaſant, ful, and navigable 
rivers. Camden's Remains, 


To Fi'sniry. v. a. [from h.] To turn 
to fiſh ; a cant word. 
Here comes Rumeo. 
Without bis roc, like a dried herring : 
O fleſh, fleſh, how art thou ffified. Shakſpeare. 
Fr'snIN G. n. /. [from i.] Commodity 
of taking fiſh. 
There alſo would be planted a good town, 
having both a good haven and a plentiful #/4ing, 
Spenſer on Ireland 


Fr'8HKETTLE. #./. [ fiſh and kettle,}] A 
caldron made long for the fiſh to be 
boiled without bending. | 

It is probable that the way of embalming 
amongſt the Egyptians was by boiling the body 
in a long caldron like a fi/h-tettle, in ſome kind 
of liquid balſam. Grew's Muſeum 


Fi'SHMEAL. n. J. Lb and meal. ] Diet of 
fiſh ; abſtemious diet. 

Thin drink doth overcool their hlood, and 
making many fimeals, they fall into a kind of 
male greenſickneſs. Sharp, 

Fi'sHMONGER. n. , [from . A 
dealer in fiſh ; a ſeller of fiſh, 

| fear to piay the fihmonger ; and yet ſo large 
a commodity may not pals in ſilence. Carew. 


The ſurgeon left the fihmonger to determine 
the controverly between him and the pike, 


L Eftrange, 
Frs uv. ddj. [from b.] | 
1. Conſiſting of fiſh, 
2. Inhabited by fiſh. 


My abſent mates - 
Bait the barh*d fteel, and from the fy flood 
Appeaſe th' afflictive fierce defire of food. 
: Pope, 
3. Having the qualities or form of fiſh. 
Few eyes have eſcaped the picture of mer- 
maids, that is, accurding to Horace, a monſter 
with a woman's head above, and fihy extremity 
below. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
FI SSILE. adj. [ ffflis, Latin.] bhibing 
the grain in a certain direCctiun, {ts ag 
to be cleft. a 
This cryſtal is a pellucid Me None, clear 
as water or cryſtal of the rock, and without co- 
jour; enduring a red heat without loſing its 
tranſparency, and in a very ſtrong heat cal- 


boat employed in catching fiſh, 
| | 


— 


| cining without fuſion. Newton's Opticks, 
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Fras1'LITY. 1. , [from file.) The qua 
lity of admitting to be cloven. 


Fi's8URE. n. /. [ ra, Latin; Fſure, 
French. ] cleft; a narrow chaſm 
where a breach has been made. 

The ſtone was diſtinguiſhed into ſtrata or 


layers; thoſe ſtrata were divided by parallel 

fiſfures, that ow incloſed in the tone, Moodio. 
ſee 

The gaping fiſſures to receive the rain. Thomſon. 


To Fr's8uRE. v. a. | from the noun.] To 
cleave; to make a fiſſure. 


By a fall or blow the ſkull may be 
fractured. iſeman. 


FIST. n. /. [pirr, Saxon.] The hand 
clenched with the fingers doubled down, 
in order to give a blow, or wing hold. 
She quick and proud, and who did Pas deſpiſe, 
Up with her %, and took him on the face; 


Another time, quoth the, become more wiſe; 
Thus Pas did kiſs her hand with little grace. 
Sidney. 
And being down, the villain ſore did beat 
And bruife with clowniſh % his manly face. 
; Fairy Queen. 
Anger cauſeth paleneſs in ſome; in others 
trembling, ſwelling, and bending the ff Bacon. 
And the ſame hand into a %% may cloſe, 
Which inftantly a palm expanded ſhuws 
Denham 
Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, 
Then clenc'd a hatchet in his horny ff. Dryden. 
To FisT. v. a. 


1. To ſtrike with the fiſt. 
I ſaw him ſpurning and fiſting her moſt un- 
mercifully. Dryden 
2. To gripe with tlie ſiſt. 
We have been down together in my ſleep, 
Unbuckling helms, 9 9 each other's throat, 
And wak'd half dead with nothing. Shakſpeare. 


Fi'sTINUT. 3. /. A piſtachio nut. 


Fr'sricurrs. n. [/ and cuff] Battle 
with the fiſt ; blows with the fiſt. 


Naked men belabouring one another with 
ſnagged ticks, or dully falling together by the 
ears at fifticuffs. gore 

She would ſeize upon John's commons : for 
which they were ſure to go to Hi Arbuth. 

My invention and judgment are perpetually 
at fiſticuffs, *till they have quite diſabled each 
other. Sus ft. 


FISTULA. a. / [ Latin ; Mule, French. 


1. A finuous ulcer callous within; any 
ſinuous ulcer, 

That fi/tula which is recent is the eaſieſt of 
curc: thuſe of a long continuance are accom- 
panied with ulcerations of the gland, and caries 
in the bone, Wiſcman's Surgery. 

2. FisrulA Lachrymalis, A diſorder of 
the canals leading from the eye to the 
noſe, which obſtructs the natural pro- 
greſs of the tears, and makes them 
trickle down the cheek; but this is 
only the firſt and mildeſt ſtage of the 
diſeaſe; in the next there is matter 
diſcharged with the tears from the 
functa oc Mar 4 and ſometimes from 
an orifice broke through the ſkin be- 

tween the noſe and angle of the eye. 
"1 ',- Jaſt and worſt degree of it is when 
atter of the eye, by its long con- 

*ce, has not only corroded the 
neighbouring ſoft parts, but alſo af- 
fected the ſubjacent bone, Sharp's Surg. 

Fi'sTULAR, adj. [from fiſlula.}) Hollow 
like a pipe. 


ured or 


- FIT 
FisTuLous. ach. [from fiſtula; ftuleux, 


| French.) Having the nature of a 


fiſtula ; callous or ſinuous like a fiſtula, 
How theſe finuous ulcers become fiftulous, I 
have ſhewn you. Wiſ man's Surgery. 
FIT. n. ſ. [from fight, Skinner, every fit 
of a diſeaſe being a ſtruggle of nature ; 
from viit in Fleaiſh, frequent, Junius 
1. A paroxyſm or exacerbation of any in- 
termittent diſtemper. 

Small ſtones and gravel collect and become 
very large in the kidneys, in which caſe a fir of 
the ſtone in that part is the cure. Sharp's Surgery. 

2. Any ſhort return after intermiſſion ; 
interval. 

Sometimes tis grateful to the rich to try 
A lhort viciſſitude, and fir of poverty, Dryden. 

Men that are habitually wicked may now and 
then, by firs and ſtarts, feel certain motions of 
repentance, L' Eftrange. 

By fits my ſwelling grief appears, 

In rifing fighs and failing tears. Addiſen on Italy. 

Taus Ger the dying lamp th' unſteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by firs, 
And falis again as loath to quit its hold. Addi/ 

Religion is not the bufineſs of ſome fits only 
and intervals of our life, to be taken up at certain 
days and hours, but a ſyſtem of precepts to be 
regarded in all our conduct Rogers. 

Al: fits of pleaſure we balanced by an equal 
degree of pain or languor : tis like ſpending this 
year, part ot the next year's revenue. Swift, 

3. Any violent affection of mind or body. 

The life did flit away out of her neſt, 

And all his ſcnſes were with deadly fir oppreſt. 
Fairy Queen. 

An ambitious man puts it in the power of every 
malicious tongue to thiow him into a fir of me- 
lanchuly, Addiſon. 

4. Diſorder ; diſtemperature. 
For your huſband, 
He 's noble, wile, judicious, and beſt knows 

The fits o' th' ſeaſon Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 


mination, for the hyſterical diſorders of 
women, and the convulſion of children; 
and by the vulgar for the epil: pſy. 


Mis Bull was ſo much enraged, that ſhe ſell 
downright into a fir. Arbuthnot. 


6. It was anciently uſed for any recom- 
mencement after intermiſſion. Ihe parts 


of a ſong, or cantos of a poem were 
called fits. 
Fir, adj. ¶ vitten, Flemiſh, Junius. 
1. Qualified; proper: with for before the 
noun, and to 2 the verb. 
Men of valour, fit te go out for war and battle. 
1 Chr: nicles, 
He lends him vain Goliah's ſ-cred ſword, 
The fteſt help juſt fortune could afford. Cesoley. 
This fury fit for her intent ſhe chofe, 
One who delights in wars aud human woes. 
Dryden's. AEneid. 
It is a wrong uſe of my underſtanding to make 
it the rule and meaſure of another man's; a uſe 
which it is neither fir for, nor capable of. Locke, 
2. Convenicnt ; meet; proper; right. 
Since we have ſaid it were good not to uſe men 
of ambitious natures, except it be upon neceſſity, 
it is fit we ſpeak in what caſes they are ſo. 
Bacon, 
Sec how thou could'ſt judge of fir and meet. 
Milton 
It is fir fern man to know his own abilities 
and weakneſſes, and not think himſeif obliged 
to imitate all that he thinks fi? to praiſe. Boyle. 
If eur forefathers thought Fe to be grave and 
ſerious, I hope their pottecity may laugh with- 
out offence. Ad. on. 
o Fir. v. a. [ vilten, Flemiſh, Junius. 


1. To accommodate to any thing; to ſuit 


| one thing to another, 


5 


5. It is uſed without an epithet of diſcri- 


* FIT 
The carpenter marketh it out with a line: he 


feteeth it with planes. Tſatuh, 
Would fate permit 2 
To my deſires I might my fortune fit, 
Troy I would raite. Den lam. 


2. To accommodate a. perſon with any 


thing: as, the tailor fi his cuſtomer. 
A truſſmaker fitted the child with a pair of 
boddice, ſtiffened on the lame fide, i/rman, 
3- To be adapted to; to ſuit any thing. 
She ſhall be our meſſenger to this paultiy 
knight: truſt me I thought on ber; ſhe'll] fr it. 
Shakſpeare. 
As much of the ſtone as was contiguous to the 


marcaſite, fitted the marcaſite ſo cloſe as if it had 
been formerly liquid. Boyle. 
4. To Fit out. To furniſh; to equip; 
to ſupply with neceſſaries or decoration, 

A play, which if you dare but twice fir out, 

You'll all be flander'd, and be thought devour. 
Dryden, 

The Engliſh fleet could not be paid and man - 
ned, and fitted out, unleſs we encouraged trade 
and navigation. Addiſon's Freehol der, 

5. To Fir wp. To furniſh ; to make pro- 
per for the uſe or reception of any. 

He has fitted up his farm, Pope to Swift. 

To Fit. v. n. To be proper; to be be- 
coming. 

How evil firs it me to have ſuch a ſon; and 
how much doth thy kindneſs upbraid my wick- 
edneſs, Sidney. 

Nor fits it to prolong the feaft, 
Timeleſs, indecent, but retire to reſt. Pope. 
Fir ck. . J. [A colloquĩal corruption of 
vetch.] A ſmall kind of wild pea, 
Nov is the ſeaſon 
For ſowing of fitches, of beans, and of peaſon. 


Tuſſer. 
Fi'rcnart. |} n. , | /ſau, French 12 to 
Fi'irexew. Dutch. ] A linking little 
beaſt, that robs the hen rooſt and warren, 
Skinner calls him the ſtinking ferret ; but 
he is much larger, at leaſt as ſome pro- 
vinces diſtinguiſh them, in which the 
polecat is termed a fuchat,. and the flink- 
mg ferret a ſtoat. 
'Tis ſuch another f:chew ! marry, a perfurncd 
one : 
What do you mean by this haunting of me ? 
Shakſprave. 
The fitchat, the fulimart, and the | ke crea- 
tures, live upon the face and within the bowels of 
tne earth. Walton's Angler. 


Fi'TFuUL. adj. [ fit and full.) Varied by 
paroxyſms ; diſordered by change of 
maladies. 

Duncan is in his grave; 
After life's ful fever he ſiceps well. 


FrTLyY. adv: [from fit.] 


1. Properly ; juſtly ; reaſonably.. 
Fuel Hs moſt ft 7 
As you malign our ſenators, Shaiſpeare. 
Where a man cannot fir/y play his own part, if 
he have not a friend, he may quit the ſtage. 
Bacon, 
I cannot fir/fer compare marriage than to a 
lottery; for, in both, he that ventures may ſue- 
ceed, and may miſs; and if he draw a prize, he 
hath a rich return of his venture: but in both 
lotteries there lie pretty ſtore of blanks for every 
rize Boyle. 
The whole of our duty may be expreſſed moſt 
f. by departing from evil. Tillotſon, 
2. Commodiouſly ; meetly, 
| To take a l.titude, 
Sun or ſtars are fitlieft view'd 
At their brighteſt ; but to conclude 
Of longitudes, what other way have we 
But to mark when, and where the dark, eclinſey 


be, Donne » 


S ha$ſp. 
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FIX 
An-aninm!, in order to be Möveable mutt be 
flexible; and therefore is Frly made of ſeparate 


and ſmall ſolid parts ete with proper fluids. 
2 1 on Aliments. 


Fri'TMenT. a. /. [from t.] Something 
adapted to a particular purpoſe. Not 
uſed, | 

Poor beſeeming : 'twas a fitmert for 
The purpoſe I then follow'd. Shakſpeare, 

Fi'tNess. n. /. [from fit.] 

1, Propriety; meetneſa; juſtneſs ; rea- 
ſonableneſs. | 

In things the fitneſs whereof is not of itſelf ap- 
parent, nor eaſy to be made ſufficiently manifeſt 
unto all, yet the judgment of antiquity, con- 
curring with that which is received, may induce 
them to think it not unfit, Hooker. 

The queen being abſent, tis a needful prneſs 
That we adjourn this court, Shatſp. Henry v1. 

Wer't my ftne/5 | 
To let theſe hands obey my boiling blood, | 
They're apt enough to diſlocate and tear 
Thy fleſh and bones. Shakſp King Lear. 

2, Convenience ; commodity ; the ſtate of 

being fit. | 
Nor time nor place | 
Did then cohere, and yet you would make both : 
They've made themſelves, and that their e 
now 
Does unmake you. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 

Fi'TTER. n. / [from fit.) | 

1. The perſon or thing that confers fitneſs 
for any thing. 

Sowing the ſandy gravelly land in Devonſhire 
and Cornwal with French furze ſeed, they reckon 
x great improver of their land, and a fitter of it 
for corn, * Mertimer's Huſbandry 


2. [from Vetta, Italian; fetzen, German.] 
A ſmall piece: as, to cut into filters. 
Skinner. 


FiTz. n. ,. [Norman, from fili, a ſon, Fr.] 
A ſon. Only uſed in law and genea- 
logy : as Fitzherbert, the ſon of Her- 
bert; Fitzthomas, the ſon of Thomas; 
Fitzroy, the ſon of the king. It is com- 
monly uſed of illegitimate children. 


FIVE. adi. ¶ pip, Saxon. ] Four and one; 
half of ten. 
And of them were wiſe, and were 
* ä 
No perſon, no incident, but muſt be of uſe to 
carry on the main deſign: all things elſe are like 
ſix fingers to the hand, when nature, which is ſu- 
per fluous in nothing, can do her work with five. 
Dryden. 
Five herds, five bleating flocks, his paſtures 
fill'd. ; Dryden. 
Our Britiſh youth loſe their figure by that time 
they are frve and twenty. Addiſon, 


Fr'vELEAveED Graſs. n. J. Cinquefoil; a 
ſpecies of clover. 

Fives. n. /. 

1. A kind of play with a bowl. 


2. A diſeaſe of horſes. 
His horſe ſped with ſpavins, rayed with the 
yellows, paſt cure of the frves, and ſtark ſpoiled 
with the ſtaggers. Shakſpeare. 


To FIX. v. a. [ fixer, Fr. fixus, Lat.] 


1. To make faſt, tirm, or ſtable. 

Hell hear'd th' unſufferable noiſe, hell ſaw 
Heav'n ruining from heav'n, and would have fled 
Affrighted, but that fate had fx'd too deep 
Her dark foundations, and too falt had bound. 

Milton. 


2. To ſettle; to eſtabliſh invariably, 
Brighteſt ſcraph! tell 
In which of all theſe orbs hath man 
His faxed ſeat, or fixed ſcat hath none, 
But all theſe ſhining orbs his choice to dwell ! 
| Milton. 


, 
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FIX 


One loves fixed laws, and the other arbitrary- 
cr, 6 Temple 
When cuſtom bath fixed his eating to certain 
ſtated periods, his ſtomach will expect victuals at 
the uſual hour, — Locke. 
3. To direct without variation. | 
Why are thine eyes fxt to the ſullen earth, | 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy fight! 

Sha#kſpeare's Henry vi. 

Thus while the Trojan prince employs his eyes, 
Fix'd on the walls with wonder and ſurprize. 
Dryden's AMneid. 
4. To deprive of volatility. 
We pronounce concerning gold, that it is you 


orke, 


5. To pierce; to transfix. A ſenſe purely 
Latin. \ 
While from the raging ſword he vainly flies, 
A bow of ſteel thall fix his trembling thighs. 
Sandys. 
6. To withhold from motion, 
To Fix. v. n. | | 
1, To ſettle the opinion ; to determine the 
reſolution. 
If we would be happy, we muſt fix upon ſome 
foundation that can never deceive us. L' Eftrange. 
He made himſelf their prey, 
T' impoſe on their belief, and Troy betray 
Fix'd on his aim, and obſtinately bent 
To die undaunted, or to circumvent. Dryden. 
Here hope began to dawn; reſolv'd to try, 
She fix'd on this her utmoſt remedy, 
Death was behind; but hard it was to die. Dryd. 
In moſt bodies not propagated by ſeed, it is the 
colour we muſt fix on, and are moſt led by. Locke. 


2. Toreſt; to ceaſe to wander, 

Your kindneſs baniſhes your fear, 
Reſolv'd to fix for ever here. Waller. 
3. To loſe volatility, ſo as to be malleable. 
In the midſt of molten lead, when it beginneth 
to congeal, make a little dent, and put quick- 
filver, wrapped in a piece of linen, in that hole, 
and the quickſilver will fx and run no more, and 
endure the hammer. ZBacon's Natural Hiftory. 


FIXATION. n. h. [ French. ] 


1. Stability; firmnels; ſteadineſs, 

Your fixation in matters of religion will not be 
more neceſſary for your foul's than your king- 
dom's peace. King Charles, 

2. Reſidence in a certain place. 

To light, created in the firſt day, God gave 

no proper place or fixation, Raleigh, 
3. Confinement ; forbearance of excur- 
ſion. 

They are ſubject to errors from a narrowneſs of 


ſoul, a fixation and confinement of thought to a 
few objects. Watts. 


4. Want of volatility; deſtruction of 
volatility. 

Upon the compound body three things are 
chiefly to he obſerved; the colour, the fragility 
or pliantneſs, and the volatility or fixation, com- 
pared with the ſimple bodies. Bacon. 

It is more difficult to make gold of other metals 
leſs ponderous and leſs mater iate, than to make 
ſilver of lead or quickſilver, both which are more 
ponderous than ſilver; ſo that they need rather a 
degree of fixation than any condenſation. Bacon. 


5. Reduction from fluidity to firmneſs. 
Salt diſſolved upon a fixation returns to its af- 
fected cubes, Glanwille, 


FrxEDLy. adv. [from fixed. ] 
1. Certainly ; firmly; in a manner ſettled 


and eſtabliſhed. 
If we pretend that the diſtinction of ſpecies, 


or ſorts, is fixedly eſtabliſhed by the real and ſecret 
conſtirutions of things. Lacke, 


2. Steadfaſtly. 


Omnipotency, omniſciency, and infinite good- 
neſs enlarge the ſpirit while it v looks on 
them. Burnet, 


* 


* 


FiſxEDNESS. n. /. [from fixed.] 


FLA 


1. Stability; firmneſs. | 
2. Want or loſs of volatility. 
— ot a power to remain in the fire un- 
conſumed, is an idea that always accompanies our 
complex idea ſignified by the word gold. Locke. 


3. Sohdity ; coherence of parts. 


Fluid or ſolid comprehend all the middle-de- 
grees between extreme 8 and coherency, 
and the moſt rapid inteſtine motion of the parti- 
cles of bodies. | Bentley, 

4. Steadineſs ; ſettled opinion or reſolu- 
tion, 

A fixedneſs in religion will not give my conſci- 
ence leave to confent to innovations. K, Charles. 

Fixi'diTY, n. . [from fixed.) Cohe- 
rence of parts, oppoſed to volatility. A 
word of Boyle. | 

Bodies mingled by the fire are differing as to the 

fxidity and volatility, and yet are ſo combined by 
the fiiſt operation of the fire, that itſelf does ſcarce 
afterwards ſeparate them. Boyle. 

Fixity. 3. | fixite, French. ]- Cohe- 
rence of parts, oppoſed to volatility. 

And are not the ſun and fixed ſtars great earths 
vehemently hot, whoſe heat is conſerved by the 
greatneſs of the bodies, and the mutual action and 
reaction between them, and the light which they 
emit, and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, 
not only by their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt weight 
and denſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent upon 
them ? Newton's Opticks, 

FrxTURE. #. /. [from fix.] 

1, Poſition, 

The fixture of her eye hath motion in 't, 

As we were mock'd with art. Shakſpeare, 

2. Stable preſſure, 

The firm fixture of thy foot would give an ex- 
cellent motion to thy gait. Shakſpeare, 

3. Firmneſs ; ſtable ſtate. 

| Frights, changes, horrours, 

Divert and crack, rend and deracinate 
The unity and married calm of flates 
Quite from their fixture. Shakſpeare, 

Fi'z616. n. . A kind of dart or har- 
poon with which ſeamen ſtrike fiſh. 

Can'ſt _ with f:izg/gs pierce him to the 

quick, 
Or in his kull thy barbed trident ftick ? Sarndys. 

FLla'sBy. adj. | flaccidus, Latin.] Soft; 
not firm; eaſily ſhaking or yielding to 
the touch. 

Paleneſs, a weak pulſe, palpitations of the 
heart, fabby and black fleſh, are ſymptoms of 
weak fibres. | Arbuthnet, 

Pulls out the rags contriv'd to prop 
Her flabby dugs, and down they drop. Sift, 

FLla'BILE. adj. [ flabilis, Latin. ] Blown 
about by the wind; ſubject to be blown, 


Did. 
FLA'CCID. adj. [ flaccidus, Latin.] 


Weak; limber; not ſtiff; lax ; not 
tenſe, 

The bowing and inclining the head is found in 
the great flower of the ſun: the cauſe I take to 
be is, that the pait againſt which the ſun beateth, 
waxeth more faint and flaccid in the ſtalk, and 
thereby leſs able to ſupport the lower. Bacon. 

They whoſe muſcles are weak or faccid, are 
unapt to pronounce the letter . Holler. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as he finds 
the fibres arc too flaccid and produce funguſes, or 
as they harden and produce callofities. Arbuth, 


FLacci'piry. u. /. [from flaccid. ] Lax- 
ity; limberneſs; want of tenſion ; want 


of ſtiffneſs. 


There is neither fluxion nor pain, but faccidiry 
Joined with inſenſibility. Wiſeman's Surgery, 


To FLAG. v. n. | flaggeren, Dutch; 
pleogan, Saxon, to fly. 

1. To hang looſe without ſtiffneſs or ten- 
ſion. 


F L A 


Reds of cotton wool hung up between two trees, 


not far from the ground; in which, flagging down 

in the middle, men, wives and children lie toge- 

ther, Ab hot 

The jades 

That drag the tragick melancholy night, 

Who with their drowſy, flow, aud flagging wings 

Clip dead men's graves Shatſprare's Henry vi. 
It keeps thoſe flender aerial bodies ſeparated 


and ſtretched out, which otherwiſe, by rcaſon of 


their flekiblenels and weight, would fag or cul. 
Boyle's Spring ef the Air. 

Like a fiery meteor ſunk the (un, 

The promiſe of a ſtorm ; the ſhifring gules 
Forſake by fits, and fill the gg fails. Dryden. 
2. Lo grow ſpiritleſs or dejected. 

My flagging ſoul flies under her own pitch, 
Like towl in air tao damp, and lags along 
As if ſhe were a body in a body: 

My fenfes too are dull and ſtupify'd, 
Thcir edge rebated : ſure ſome ill approaches. 
Dryaen's Len Scbaſtian, 
3. To grow feeble; to loſe vigour. 

Juice in language is ſomewhat leſs than blood : 
for if the words be but becoming and ſignifying, 
and the ſenſe gentle, there is juice: but where 
that wanteth, the language is thin, agg g, poor, 
ſtarved, ſcarce covering the bone, and thews Ke 
ſtones in a ſack : ſome men, to avoid redundancy, 
run into that; and while they ftrive to hinder ll 
blood or juice, they loſe their good. Ben Fonſmn 

His ſtomach will want victuals at the uſual 
hour, either fretting itſelf into a troubleſume 
exceſs, or flagging into a downiight want of ap- 
petite. Locke. 

Fame, when it is once at a ſtand, natura y 
fags and languiſhes. Addifſen's Spettatyr. 

If on ſublimer wings of love and praile, 

My love above the ſtarry vault I raiſe, 
Lur'd by ſome vain conceit of pride or Juſt, 
I flag, I drop, and flutter in the duſt. Ar u 

He ſees a ſpirit hath been raiſed againſl him, 
and he only watches *till it hegins to flag : he goes 
about watching when to devour us. S$w/fe. 

The pleaſures of the town begin to flag and 
grow languid, giving way daily to cruel inroads 
from the ſpleen. Swift, 

To FLAG. v. 4. 


1. To let fall into feebleneſs; to ſuffer to 
droop. | 
Tage need, my dear, youth flies apace; 
As well as Cupid, time is blind: 
Soon mult thoſe glories of thy face 
The fate of vulger beauty find: 
Tue thouſa'id loves, that arm thy potent eve, 
Mult drop their quivers, fag their wings, and die. 
Prior 
2. from flag, a ſpecies of ſtone, ] To lay 
with broad ſtone, | 
The fides and floor were all fagged with ex- 
cellent marble. Sandy, 
A white ttoue uſed for Hagg iv floors. 
Meodward on Foſſils 

FLAG. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A water plant with a bladed leaf and 
Fellow flower, ſo called fiom its motion 
in the wind. 

She took an ark of bulruſhes, and laid it in 

the flags by the river's brink. Exodus. 

Can bulruſhes but by the river grow? 

Can flags there flowiſh where no waters flow? 

Sandys. 

There be divers fiſhes that caft their {pawn on 

flags or ſtones, IValton's Angler. 
Cut flag roots, and the roots of other weeds. 

Artimer's Huſbandry 


2. The colours or enſign of a ſhip or land- 
forces, by which ſignals are made at ſea, 
or regiments are diltinguiſhed in the 
field. 


Theſe flags of France that are advanced here, 
Before the eye and proſpect of your town, 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement. 


Shakſpeare's King Jen. 
Vol. I, 


{ 


| 


FL A 


He hangs out as many flags as he deſcryeth 
vellels; quatre, if ſhips; if gallies, pendants. 
Sandys' Travels. 
Democracies are leſs fuhje& to ſedition than 
wuizere there are flirps of nobles: for if mens eyes 
are upon the perſons, it is for the buſineſs ſake as 
ſitteſt, and not for flags of pedigree, Barn, 
Let him be girt 
V'ith al! the grilly legion that troop 
Under the ſooty flag of Acheron, 
Han pies and hydras, or all the monſtrous forms 
'Twixt Africa and Inde, I'll hid him out, 
And tage him to reftore Lis purchaſe back, 


Or drig him by the curls to a foul death. Milton, 


Tice French and Spaniards, when your fag: 
appear, 
For get their hatred, and conſent to fear, H. 
Ine interpretation of that a. ticle about the Nag, 
is a ground at pleaſure for opening à war. Temple 
ln either's fag the golden ſerpents bear, 
Erccting creits alike, like volumes rear, 
And mingle friendly hiſſings in the air. Dryden. 


Tnen they, whoſe mothers, frantick with their 
fear, 


In wonds and wid the flags of Bacchus bear, 
And lead his dances with dithevell'd hair. Dryd 


3. A ſpecies of ſtone uſed for ſmooth 
pavements. [ Hache, old French. 

Part of two flags ſtriated, Lut decpet on one 

ſide than the other. Wu troard on FHs. 

Flagſtone will not ſplit, as flate does, being 

founi formed into flags, or thin plates, which are 

no other than fo many ſtrata, Wi tward 


FLAG-BROOM. . . | from flag and broom. ] 
A broom for ſweeping flags or pave- 
ments, commonly made of birch-twigs, 


or of the leaves of the dwarf palm, im- 
ported from Spain. | 


FLAG-OFFICER. n. /. | flag and officer.] 
A commander of a {quadion, 
Her grandtather was a fag -officer. Alliſan 
FLas-suir. n. /. | flag and ſbip.] The 
ſnip in which the commander of a 
fleet is. 


FLac-worm. n. /. | flag and worm,] A 
grub bred in watery places among flags 
or ſedge. 

He will in the three hot months bite at a fag- 
worm, or a green gentle, Walton's Angler. 

FLAGELET. u. f. | flageolet, French.] A 
ſmall flute; a ſmall inſtrument of wind 
muſick. 

Play us a leſſon on your flageler. More. 

FLAGELLA'TION., . /. [from Alagello, 
Latin.] The uſe of the ſcourge. 

Rv Bridewell all deſcend, 
As morning pray'r and flage//ation end. Garth. 


Fria'GGiNnEss. n. /. [from flaggy.] Lax- 
ity; limberneſs ; want of tention, 
Fra GG. adj. [from flag.] 
1. Weak; lax ; limber; not ſtiff; not 
tenſe. : 
His fage y wings when forth he did diſplay, 
Were luise two fails, in which the hollow wind 
Is gatner'd full, and worketh ſpeedy way. 
| Fairy Queen. 
That baſking in the ſun thy bees may lye, 
And reling there, their faggy pinions dry. 
Dryaen's Virgil. 
2. Weak in taſte ; inſipid. 
Grafr an apple-cion upon the ftock of a cole- 
wort, and it wil bear a great fagg y apple. 
* Bacen's Natural Hiſtery, 


FLAGI'TIOUS. adj. [from flagitius, 
Latin.) 
i. Wicked; villanous ; atrocious. 


No villainy or flagitinus action was ever yet 
committed, but, upon a due enquiry into the 
cauſes of it, it will be found, that a lye was frit 
or laſt the piiuc ipal engine tv etfect it. Sorth, 


4. Notorious; flaming into notice. 


FLA'GSTAFF, n. /. | flag and ag. The 


FLA 


There's no working upon a fagrtious and pere 
verſe nature by kindneſs and diſcipliue, 

L' Efirange, 

Firſt, thoſe fagitious times, 
Pregnant with unknown crimes, 
Confpire to violate the nuptial bed. Roſcommon. 

Perjury is a crime of ſo fagritions a nature, we 
cannot be too careful in avoiding ev. ry appronwct! 
towards it, Adtfo:. 

But if in noble minds ſome dregs remain, 
Not yet purg'd off, of ſpleen and ſour diſdain, 
Diſcharge that rage on more provoking crimes, 
Nor fear a dearth in theſe flagiticus times, Pope. 

2. Guilty of crimes, 

He dies, ſad outcalt of each church and ſt ite, 
And, harder ſtill, fagitrous yet not great. Pops, 

FLaGiTIOUSNESS, u. /. [from flagitious. | 
Wickedneſs ; villany. 

Fla'con n. {. [ flacced, Welſh; plaxe, 
Saxon ; flaſke, Daniſh; flagon, Frer.ch ; 
flaſeo, Italian; flaſeo, Spuniſh.] A veſlel 
of drink with a narrow mout!:. 

A mad rogue! he pour'd a gen of Rhenith 
on n{' head once, Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Me had fent him by a ſuitor in chance y two 
filver flag, Bacon's App 

Did they coin piſspots, bowls, aud fg97s 
Int' officers of nurſe and dragouns? _ 1fudihras. 

His truſty fagor, full of potent juice, 

W as hanging by, worn thin with age and uſe. 


Rc ſcommon 
One fagon walks the round, that none ſhould 
think 


They either change, or flint him in his drink. 
Dryden's Juv mal. 
Fa'craxcy. n. /. [ fugrantia, Latin. | 
Burning; heat; fire. 
Luſt cuuteth a fugrarcy in the eyes, as the fight 


and the touch are the things.defircd, and therefore 


the ſpirits reſort to thoſe parts, 


FLAGRANT. adj. { flagrans, Tatin. ] 
1. Ardent; burning; eager. It is always 
uſed figuratively, 


A thing which filleth the mind with comfort 
and heavenly delight, flirreth up / graut defines 
and affections, correſpondent unto that which the 
words contain, Hooker. 


2. Glowing ; fluſhed, | 
Ss Sappho, at har toilet's gr-aly t:fk, 
Then iTutng fagrant to an evening maſk : 
So morning inſects, that in muck hegun, 
Shine, bu, and fly-blow in the ſetting tun. Pape. 
3. Red; imprinted red, 
The'r common loves, a lewd abandon'd pack, 
The beadle's laſh ſtill Hagrant on their back. 


Peter. 


When fraud is great, it furniſhes weapons to 
defend itſelf; and ar worſt, if the crimes be bo 
flagrant that a man is laid aſide out of perfect 
ſhame, he retires loaded with the ſpoils of the 
nation. Swift, 

With equal poize let teddy juitice ſway, 
And Zagrart crimes with certain vengeance pay; 
But, 'tiil tie procfs are clear, the ſtroke delav. 


Smith, 
FiaGRa'trION. . . [| flagro, Latin. } 
Burning. Dic 


is. 
! 


ſtaff on which the flag is xc. 
The duke, lets numerous, but in courage more, 
On ui „ of all the winds to combat flies: 
His murdering guns a loud defiance roar, 
And bicody cruffes on his fag Hs riſe. Dryden 
FLAIL. #. /. [ flagellum, Latin 3 feel, 
German.] The initru-vent with which 
grain is beaten out of the ear; the tool 
of the thrather, 
Our ſoldiers, like the night-owl's lazy flight, 
Or like a lazy threſher with a far/, 
Fell gently dow as if they | uck their friends, 
Shatſpeare's Henry vi, 
s A 


Bacon, : 


— —— - 
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Mold the round hail, or Fate the fleecy ſnow. 


1. Looſely hanging together. 


FLA 


When in one night, ere glimpſe of morn, 
His ſhadowy fail had threſh'd the corn, 
That ten- day labourers could not end. Milton. 
Ia this pile ſhall reign a mighty prince, 
Born for a ſcourge of wit, and fail of ſenſe. 
Dryden. 
The dextrous handling of the fail, or the 
plough, and being good workmen with theſe 
tools, did not hinder Gideon's and Cincinnatus's 
Kill in arms and government. Locke, 
The threſher, Duck, could o'er the queen 
prevail, ; 
The proverb ſays, no fence againft a Fail. Swift. 
FLAKE. . /. ( floccus, Latin. ] 
1. Any thing that appears looſely held to- 


gether, like a flock of wool. 
Crimſon circles, like red fakes in the clement, 
when the weather is hotteſt, Sidney. 
And from his wide devouring oven ſent 
A flake of fire, that fluſhing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd, and almoſt made affcar'd. 
? Fairy Queen. 
The earth is ſometimes covered with ſnow two 
or three feet deep, made up only of little fates or 
pieces of ice. Burnet. 
Small drops of a mifling rain, deſcending 
through a freezing air, do each of them ſhoot into 
one of thoſe figured icicles; which, being ruffled 
by the wind, in their fall are broken, and cluſ- 
tered together into ſmall parcels, which we call 
flakes of ſnow. Grew's Coſmolog. 
Upon throwing in a ſtone the water boils for a 
conſiderable time, and at the ſame time are ſeen 
little fakes of ſcurf rifing up. Addiſon. 
2. A ſtratum; layer; film; lamina. 
The flakes of his tough fleſh ſo firmly bound, 
As not to be divorced by a wound, Sandys. 
The teeth cut away great fates of the metal, 
till it received the perfect form the teeth would 
make. : Aſoxon. 


To FLEAk. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
form in flakes or bodies looſely con- 
need. | 


From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 


| Pope's Odyſſey. 
D FLAKE. v. n. To break into laminæ; 
to part in looſe bodies. 
Fra'xy. adj. [from flale.] 


The filent hour ſteals on, 
And flaky darkneſs breaks within the eaſt, Shak, 
The trumpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With ſparks that ſeem to ſet the world on w_ 
ope. 
Hence, when the ſnows in winter ceaſe to weep, 
And undiſſolv'd their flaky texture keep, 


The banks with caſe their bumble ſtreams contain, 


Which ſwell in ſummer, and thoſe banks diſdain. 
Blackmore, 


2. Lying in layers or ſtrata; broken into 


laminæ. | . 

FLAM. . / [A cant word of no certain 

etymology.] A falſchood; a lie; an 
illuſory pretext. 

A lam more ſenſeleſs than the rog*ry 

Of old aruſpicy and aug'ry. Hudibras. 

Till theſe men can prove the things, ordered by 

our church, to be either intrinſically unlawful or 

indecent, all pretences or pleas of conſcience to 

the contrary are nothing but cant and cheat, fam 


- and deluſion. South, 
What are moſt of the hiſtories of the world but 


lyes? Lyes immortalized and cor ſigned over as 
a perpetual abuſe and fam upon poſterity. South, 
To FLam. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


deceive with a lie. Merely cant. 
For ſo our ignorance was flamm' d, 
To damn ourſclves t' avoid being damn'd. 


Hudibras, | 


God is not to be flammed off with lyes, who 


knows exactly what thou can't do, and what not. 
South, 


| FLA MBEAU. u. /. ¶ French. ] A lighted 


FLA 


torch. 
The king ſeized 2 fambeau with zeal to deſiroy. 
Dryden. 
As the attendants carried each of them a flam- 
beau in their hands, the ſultan, after having or- 
dered all the lights to be put out, gave the word 
to enter the houſe, find out the criminal, and put 
him to death. . Addiſon"s Guardian. 


FLAME. 1. /. [ flamma, Latin; flamme, 
French. ] 


t. Light emitted from fire. 
Is not fame a vapour, fume, or exhalation heated 
red hot, that is ſo hot, as to ſhine? For bodies 
do not flame without emitting a copious fume, 


and this fume burns in the fame. Newton, 
What fame, what lightning e'er 
So quick an active force did bear! Cooley. 


2. Fire. 
. Jove, Prometheus” theft allow; 
The flames he once ſtole from thee, grant him 
now. Cowley. 
3- Ardour of temper or imagination 


brightneſs of fancy ; vigour of thought. 
Of all our elder plays, 

This and Philaſter have the loudeſt fame ; 

Great ate their faults, and glorious is their fame : 

In both our Engliſh genius is expreſt, 


4. Ardour of inclination. 
Smit with the love of kindred arts we came, 
And met congenial, mingling fame with flame. 


Pope. 
5. Paſſion of love. 
My heart 's on flame, and does like fire 
To her aſpire. Cowley, 


Come arm'd in flames; for I would prove 


All the extremities of love. Conley. 
No warning of th' approaching fame; 

Swiftly like ſudden death it came: 

I lov'd the moment I bcheld. Granville, 


To FLAME. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſhine as fire; to burn with emiſſion 
of light. 


Can you think to blow out the intended fire 
your city is ready to flame in, with ſuch weak 
breath as this? Shakſpeare, 

He fell faming through th' ethereal ſky 
To bottomleſs perdition. Milton. 

Hell all around 
As one great furnace flam'd. Milton. 
2. To ſhine like flame. 

Behold it like an ample curtain ſpread, 

Now ftreak'd and glowing with the morning red; 

Anon at noon in flaming yellow bright, 

And chuſing fable for the peaceful night. Prior. 
3. To break out in violence of paſſion. 
FLaMECO'LOURED. adj. | flame and co- 


lour.] Of a bright yellow colour. 
Tis ſtrong, and it does indifferent well in 
flamecoloured ſtockings. Shakſpeare. 
Auguſt ſhall bear the form of a young man of 
a fierce and cholerick aſpect, in a flamecoloured 
garment, Peacham. 
FLAMEN. n. / eee A prieſt; one 

that officiates in folemn offices. 
Then firſt the flamen taſted living food; 
Next his grim idol ſmear'd with human blood. 

Pope. 


Pp 
FLAMMABILITY. i. /. Hamma, Latin. ] 


fire, fo as to blaze. 
In the ſulphur of bodies torrified, that is, the 
oily, fat, and unctuous parts, conſiſt the princi- 
ples of flammability. Brown. 
FLAMMA'T1ON. n. . | flammatio, Latin.] 
The act of ſetting on flame. 
White or cryRalline arſenick, being artificial, 

and ſublimed with ſalt, will not endure fammation, 
Brown's Vulgar Erreours, 

FLa'MMEOUs. adj. [ flammeus, Latin.] 


Conſiſting of flame ; reſembling flame. 


Lofty and bold but negligently dreſt. Haller. | 


The 2 of admitting to be ſet on 


FLA 


This fammeous light is not over all the body, 


Brown, 
FLamMI'FEROUS. adj. [ flammifer, Lat.] 
ia, 


Bringing flame. 

FLAMMI'VOMOUS. adj. [ flamma and vomo, 
Latin.] Vomiting out flame. Dick. 
Frauv. adj. [from flame. ] 

1. Inflamed ; burning; blazing. 

My thoughts impriſon'd in my ſecret woes, 
With famy breaths do iſſue oft in ſound, Sidney, 
2, Having the nature of flame. 

The vital ſpirits of living creatures are a ſub. 
ſtance compounded of an airy and famy matter ; 
and though air and flame, being free, will not well 
mingle, yet bound in by a body they will. Bac. 


FLANK. 3. / [ flanc, French, according 
to Menage, from aa; more probably 
from /atus, Latin. ] 


1. That part of the fide of a quadruped 


near the hinder thigh. 
The belly ſhall be eminent by ſhadowing the 


flank, Peacham, 
2. [In men. ] The lateral part of the lower 
belly. 


He ſaid, and pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent: 

Through Paris' ſhield the forceful weapon went, 
His corſlet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downward near his fark deſcends, 
Pope. 
3. The fide of any army or fleet. | 
Great ordnance and ſmall ſhot thundered and 
ſhowered upon our men from their rampier in 
front, and from the gallies that lay at ſea in fark, 
Bacon's War with Spain, 
Gray was appointed to fland on the left fide, 
in ſach ſort as he might take the fark of the 
enemy. Hayward, 
To right and left the front 

Divided, and to either flank retir'd. Milton. 


4. [In fortiſication.] That part of the 
baſtion which reaches from the curtain 
to the face, and defends tlie oppoſite 
face, the flank and the curtain. 
Harris. 
To FLANK, wv. a. 
"= * attack the ſide of a battalion or 
ect. 


2. To be poſted ſo as to overlook or 
command any paſs on the ſide, 

With fates aveiſe againſt their king's command, 
Arm'd on the right, and on the left they ſtand, 
And flank the paſſage. Dryden's Aneid, 


3. To ſecure on the ſide. 
By the rich ſcent we found our perfum'd prey, 
Which, fant'd with rocks, did cloſe in covert 
lay. Dryden. 


FLa'xKER. n. /. [from flank.] A fortifi- 
cation jutting out ſo as to command 
the ſide of a body marching to the 
aſſault. | 

The Turks, diſcouraged with the loſs of their 
fellows, and ſore beaten by the Spaniards out of 
their flankers, were enforced to retire, Knoles, 

Like ſtorms of hail the ſtones fell down from 


* 


bigh, 
Caft Rice. the bulwarks, anders, ports, and 
towers. Fair fax, 
To FLA'NKER. v. a. [ flanguer, French. ] 
To defend by lateral fortifications. 
FlAa'NNEL. #. /. [ gwlanen, Welſh; from 
gwlan, wool, Davies. ] A ſoft nappy 
ſtuff of wool, 


I cannot anſwer the Welſh funnel. 


FLAP. n. / [loppe, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing that hangs broad and looſe, 


A 


Shatk/p. 


| 


faſtened only by one fide, 


FLA 


There is a peculiar proviſion for the windpipe, 
that is, a cartilaginous fap upon the opening of 
the larinx, which hath an open cavity for the ad- 
miſſion of the air, Brown. 
Some ſurgeons make a crucial incifion, upon 
the ſuppoſition that the wound will more caſily 
heal by turning down the flaps. Sharp. 
2, The motion of any thing broad and 
looſe. 
3. A diſeaſe in horſes. 


When a horſe has the faps, you may perceive 
his lips ſwelled on both ſides of his mouth; and 


that which is in the bliſters is like the white of 


an egg: cut ſome flathes with a knife, and rub it 
once with ſalt, and it will cure. Farrier' Dit, 
To FLAr. v. a. [from the noun.] 
1. To beat with a flap, as flies are beaten. 
A hare, hard put to it by an eagle, took ſanc- 
tuary in a ditch with a bectle : the eagle apt off 
the former, and devoured the other. I. £ftrange. 
Yet let me fap this bug with gilded wings, 
This painted child of dirt, that ſtinks and * 
o pe. 
2. To move with a flap or noiſe made by 
the ſtroke of any thing broad. | 
Wich fruitleſs toil 
Flap filmy pinions oft, to extricate 
Their feet in liquid ſhackles bound. 
Three times, all in the dead of night, 
A bell was heard to ring ; 
And ſhrieking at her window thrice 
The raven flapp'd his wing. Tickel, 
To FLAP. v. . 


1. To ply the wings with noiſe. 
| 'Tis common for a duck to run flapping and 
fluttering away, as if maimed, to carry people 
from her young. L' Eftrange. 
The dire fapping on the ſhield of Turnus, and 
fluttering about his head, diſheartened him in 
the duel, Dryden's Ancid, 


2. To fall with flaps or broad parts de- 
pending. 

When ſuffocating miſts obſcure the morn, 
Let thy worſt wig, long us'd to ſtorms, be worn; 
This knows the powder'd footman, and with care 
Beneath his fapping hat ſecures his hair, Gay, 

FLA P DRAGON. . /. [from a dragon ſup- 
poſed to breathe fire. 

1. A play in which they catch railins out 
of deer brandy, and extinguiſhing 
them by cloſing the mouth, eat them. 

2. The thing eaten at flapdragon. 


He plays at quoits well, and eats conger and 
fennel, and drinks candles ends for fapdragons, 
and rides the wild mare with the boys. Shakſp, 


To FLa'eDRAGON. v. a. | from the noun, ] 
To ſwallow ; to devour, Low cant. 

But to make an end of the ſhip, to ſee how 

the ſea flapdragoned it, Shakſp. Winter's Tale, 


Fi.a'PEARED. adj. [fp and car.] Hav- 
ing looſe and broad ears. 
A whoreſon, beetle-headed fapeared knave. 
| Shakſpeare. 
To FLARE. v. a. from flederen, to flutter, 
Dutch, Skinner; perhaps accidently 
changed from glare. 
1, To flutter with a ſplendid ſhow. 
She ſhall be looſe cnrob'd, 
With ribbands pendant faring bout her head, 
Shakſpeare. 


2. To glitter with tranſient luſtre, 
Doctrine and life, colours, and light, in one 
When they comhine and mingle, bring 
A firong regard and awe; but ſpeech alone 
Doth vaniſh like a flaring thing, 
And in the ear, not conſcience, ring. 
3. To glitter offenſively. 
When the ſun begins to fling 


His faring beams, me, goddeſs, bring 
To arched walks of twilight groves, 


Philips. 


Herbert, 


Milton. 
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I cannot ſtay 
Flaring in ſunſhine all the day. Prior, 


FLASH. n. /. [ME, Minſhew. }] 
1. A ſudden, quick, tranlitory blaze. 
When the croſs blue lightning ſeem'd to open 
The breaſt of heav'n, I did preſent myſelf 
Ev'n in the aim and very flaſh of it. Shakſpeare. 
We ſee a faſh of a piece is ſeen ſooner than the 
noiſe is heard, Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
One with a faſt begins, and ends in ſmoak; 
The other out of ſmoak brings glorivus light. 
Roſcommon, 
And as Zgeon, when with heaven he ſtrove, 
Defy'd the forky lightning from afar, 
At fifty mouths his flaming breath expires, 
And #aft for flaſh returns, and fires for fires. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
2. Sudden burſt of wit or merriment. 
Where be your gibes now? your gambols ? 


your ſongs? your hates of merriment, that were 
wont to ſet the table in a roar? Shakſpeare. 


Wicked men prefer the light fates of a wan- 
ton mirth, which for a while ſuſpend reflection, 
and hide the finner from himſelf, to ſuch diſcourſes 
as awaken conſcience, Rogers, 

3. A ſhort tranſient ſtate, 

The Perſians and Macedonians had it for -a 

flaſh. Bacon. 


4. A body of water driven by violence, 
To FLASH. v. n. 


1, To glitter with a quick and tranſient 
flame. 

This ſalt powdered, and put into a crucible, 
was, by the injection of well kindled charcoal, 
made to ai divers times, almoſt like melted 
nitre. Boyle. 

2. To burſt out into any kind of violence. 

By day and night he wrongs me; ev'ry hour 
He flaſies into one groſs crime or other, 

That ſets us all at odds. Shakſp. King Lear. 


2. To break out into wit, merriment, or 
bright thought. 
They fa: out ſometimes into an irregular 
greatneſs ot thought. Felton on the Claſſicks, 
To FLASH. v. a. To ſtrike up large bodies 
of water from the ſurface. 
With his raging arms he rudely fad 
The waves about, and all his armour ſwept, 
That all the blood and filth away was waſh'd. 


| Fairy Queen. 

If the ſea-water be fafird with a ſtick or oar, 
the ſame caſteth a ſhining colour, and the drops 
reſemble ſparkles of fire. Carew, 


FLa'snER. n. /. [from flaſh.] A man 
of more appearance of wit than reality. 
DiF. 
Fra'spILY. adv. [from flaſhy.) With 
empty ſhow ; without real power of wit, 
or ſolidity of thought. 
Fla'sny. adj. [from flaſh.) 
t. Empty; not ſolid; ſhowy without 
ſubſtance. 
Tlaſiy wits cannot fathom the whole extent of 
a large diſcourſe. Dighy on the Soul, Dedica. 
Wnen they lift, their lean and fafhy ſongs 
Grate on their ſcrannel pipes of wretched ſtraw. 
Milton. 
This mean conceit, this darling myſtery, 
Which thou think'ſt nothing, friend! thou ſhalt 


not buy; 


Nor will I change for all the hay wit. Dryden. 


2. [from flaccidus, Sinner. ] Iuſipid; with- 

out force or ſpirit. 
Diſtilled books are, like common diſtilled 
waters, faſy things. Bacen's E[/ays. 
The taſtes that molt offend in fruits, herbs, and 
roots, are bitter, harſh, ſour, wateriſh or fafhy. 
Bacen's Natural Hiſtory, 


FLASK. u. /. I. fa/que, French.] 


4. To be in too much light. 


1. A bottle; a vellel, 


FL A 
| Then for the Bourdeaux you may freely aſk ; 
But the Champaigne is to each man his H. 


Ing. 
2. A powder- horn. 
Powder in a {killeſs ſoldier's faſt 
Is ſet on hire. Shakſpeare, 


FLa'sKET. n. .. [from faſt.] A veſſel in 
which viands are ſerved. 
Another plac'd 
The filver ſtands with golden fafters grac'd. 


Pope's Odyſſey. 
FLAT. adj. (plat, French.] 


1. Horizontally level without inclination. . 
Thou, all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike fat the thick rotundity o' th' world. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

Virtue could ſee to do what virtue would 
By her own radiant light, though ſun and moon 
Were in the flat ſea ſunk. Milton. 

The houſes are fat roofed to walk upon, ſo 
that every bomb that fell on them would take 
effect. Addiſen on Italy. 

2. Smooth; without protuberances. 

In the dawning of the next day we might 
plainly diſcern it was a land fat to our ſight, and 
full of boſcage. Bacon. 

3. Not elevated; fallen; not erect. 

Ceaſe i' admire, and beauty's plumes 
Fall Fat, and ſhrink into a trivial toy, 

At every ſudden lighting quite abatht, Milton. 
4. Level with the ground. 

In them is plaineſt taught, and eaſieſt learnt, 

What makes a nation happy, and kceps it ſo, 
What ruins Kingdoms, and lays cities Hat. 
| Milton's Paradiſe Reguined. 

That Chriſt-church ſtands above ground, and 
that the church of Weſtminſter lies not flat upon 
it, is your lordſhip's commendation. South, 

5. Lying proſtrate ; lying along. 

The wood-born people fall before her flat, 
And worſhip her as goddeſs of the wood. 
Fairy Queen. 
That lamentable wound, 
Which laid that wretched prince fat on the ground. 


"Mn 5 Daniel, 
6. [In painting. ] Wanting relief; want- 
ing prominence of the figures, 
7. Taiteleſs; infipid ; dead. 
He, like a pyling cuckold, would drink up 
The lees and dregs of a far tamed piece. 44 
Taſte ſo divine! that what of ſweet before 
Hath touch'd my ſenſe, fat ſeems to this and 
harſh, Aliltun, 
The miry fields 
Rejoicing in rich mold, moſt ample fruit 
Of beauteous form produce ; pleaſing to ſight, 
But to the tongue inelegant and far, Philips. 
8. Dull; unanimated; frigid, 
Short ſpeeches fly abroad like darts, and are 
thought to be ſhot out of tecret intentions; but as 


tor large diſcourſes, they are Fat things, and not 
ſo much noted. Bac, 


Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow 
He made indeed, but fat infipid tuff. Dry ln. 
9. Depreſſed ; ſpiritleſs; dejected. 
feel my genial ſpitits droop, 
My hopes all fat, nature within me ſeems 
In all her functions weary of heiſelt. Alton. 
10. Unpleating ; taſteleſs. 
How weary, tale, fat and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uſes of this world! Shatſp, 
To one firmly perſuaded of the reality of 
heavenly happinets, ard earneſtly deſirous ef obs 
taining it, all caniily ſatisfactions mult needs 
look little, and grow fat and unfavoury. Attecb. 
11. Preremptory ; abſolute ; downright. 


diſcreet ſtays make ſpeedy journeys. Sidney, 

It is a fat wrong to punith the thought or pur- 
poſe of any before it be enacted; for true juſtice 
puniſheth nothing but the evil act or wicked 
word, Spenſer”s State of Ireland, 

As it is in the nature of all men to love liberty, 
ſo they become fat? l;bertines, and fall to all 1!- 
| centivuluets, Spenſer, 
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| You ſtart away, 
And lend no eat unto my purpoſes ; 
Thoſe priſoners you ſhall keep: 
I will, that 's fat. Shatſpeare's Henry iv. 
Thus repuls'd, our final hope 
Is fat deſpair: we muſt exaſperate 
Th' Almighty Victor to ſpend all his rage, 
And that muſt end us. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
If thou ſto in wine or wantonnefs, 
Buaſt not thereof, nor make thy ſhame thy glory; 
Frailty gets pardon by ſubmiſſveneſs, 
But he that boaſts, ſhuts that out of his flory, 
He makes flat war with God, and doth defy, 
With tis m-er clod of cart, the ſpacious ſky. 
t Herbert. 
You had broke and Tobby'd his houſe, . 
And ſtole his taliſmanique Joufe ; 
And all his new-found old inventions, 
With fut felonious intentions. Hudibras. 


12. Not ſhrill; not acute; not ſharp in 


ſound. 
If you ſtop the holes of a hawk's bell, it will 
make no ring, but a fat nuiſe or rattle. Bacon. 
The upper end of the windpipe is endued with 
ſeveral cartilages and muſcles to contract or dilate 
it, as we would have our voice fot or ſharp, 


Ray en the Creation. 
Fiat: & + 


1. A level; an extended plane, 
The firings of a lute, viol, or virginals, give 
a far greater ſound, by reaſon of the knot, buard 
and concave underneath, than if there were no— 
thing but only the flat of a board to let in the up- 
per air into the lower. Bacon, 
Becauſe the air receiveth great tincture from 
the earth, expoſe fleſh or fiſh, both upon a ſtake 
of wood ſome height above the earth, and upon 
the flat of the earth. Bucan. 
It comes near an artificial miracle to make di- 
vers diſliact eminences appear a fa? by force of 
ſhadows, and yet the ſhadows themſelves not to 
appear. Waotton's Architeure, 
He has cut the ſide of the rock into a fat for 
a garden; and by laying on it the waſte earth, 
that he has found in ſeveral of the neighbouring 
parts, furniſhed out a kind of luxury for a hermit. 


2. Even ground ; not mountainous. 
Now pile your duſt upon the quick and dead, 
Till of this far a mountain you have made, 
T' o'ertop old Pclion, or the fkyifh head 
Of blue Oi'ympus. Saakſpeare's Hamlet 
Ti.e way is ready and not long, 
Beyond a row of myrtles, on a far, 
Faſt by a mour tain. Nliltin's Par. Lf. 
3. A ſmooth low ground expoſed to inun- 


dations. 
Tne ocean, overpecti g of his lift, 
Exts not the flats with more 1mpetuvus haſte 
Than young Laertes, in a riotous head, 
O'erbears your ofacers, Shar ſpeare's Hamlet. 
All the infections, that the fun ſucks up 
F:um bogs, fen, att, on Proſpe ro tall. Shatſ. 
Half my pow'rs this night, 
Paſſing theſe fats, are taking by tre tide 
Treſe Lincoln wathes have devoured them. 
Sknrtfpeare's Rivg N. 
4. Shallow; ſtrani; ee in the fea 
4 2 L 
where the water is not deep enough ior 
ſhips. 
I ſhould not fee the ſandy bour-glaſs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of Hass. 
Shatſpeare. 
The difficulty is very great to bring them in or 
out through fo many 47s and ſands, it wind and 
wentber he not very favourable, Ral-ign's ,. 
Having newly left theſe granimatick Farr and 
ſhall we, dere they tuck unreaſonably, they 
are now turmoiled with their uoballaſied wits in 
fatiumleſs and unquiet deeps of controverſy. 
; Mittin. 
Fu! in the prince's paſſage Þilts of ſand, 
Ani dang ous fats, m ſecret ambuſh lay, 
Ven re the falte tides fkim o'er the cover d land, 
And icainen with diſſembled depths betray, 
Drydn 


Al. li ſon on [taly. | 


| 
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Muft we now have occafion of mere fats and | 


ſhallows, to the utter ruin of navigation ? 


| | Bentley, 
5. The broad ſide of a blade. 


A darted mandate came 
From that great will which moves this mighty 
frame, 

Bid me to thee, my royal charge, repair, 

To guard thee from the dæmons of the air; 

My flaming ſword above 'em to diſplay, 

All keen and ground upon the edge of day, 

The fat to ſweep the viſions from thy mind, 

The edge to cut em through that ſtay behind. 
Dryden, 


6. . Depreſſion of thought or language. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft is admirable; but am I 
the efore hound to maintain, that there are no fats 
amongſt his elevations, when 'tjs evident he creeps 
along ſometimes for above an hundred lines to— 
gether? Dryden. 


7. A ſurface without relief, or promi- 
nences. | 

Are there then ſuch raviſhing charms in à dull 
unvaricd fat, to make ſufficient compenſation 
for the chief things of the ancient mountains, 
and for the precious thirgs of the laſting hills? 

Bentley. 
To FLAT. v. a. from be noun. ] 
1. To level; to depreſs » to make broad 
and ſmooth. 

The aricients ſay, if you take wo twigs of 
ſeveral fruit-trees, and fat them on the ſides, and 
bind them cloſe, and ſet them in the ground, 

they will come up in one ſtock. Bacon. 

With horrid ſhapes ſhe does her ſons expoſe, 
Dittends their ſwelling lips, and fats their noſe. 

Creech. 
2. To make vapid. | 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in 
linen cloth, being buried for a fortnight four 
feet deep within the earth, though in a moilt 
place and rainy time, were become a little harder 
than they were; otherwiſe freſh in their colour, 
but their juice ſumewhart fatted. Bacon, 


To Frar. v. n. 
1. To grow flat: oppoſed to ſwell. 


IT burnt it che ſecond time, and obſerved the 
ſkin ſhrink, and the ſwelling to fur yet more 
than at fir? Temple. 


2. To render unanim ited or evanid. 
Nor are conſtant forms uf prayer more 1:kely 
to flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devo- 
tion, than unpremeditated and confuſed variety 
to diſt ract and loſe it. King Chen les. 
Fua'TLoONG, adv. ut and long.] With 

the flat downward ; not edgewiſe. 

What a blow was tucre given ? 

An it had fallen A . Shaifp. Tempeſt 
Fra'tLy. adv. | from flat.] 
1. Horizontally ; without inclination. 
2. Without prominence or elevation. 
3. Without ſpirit ; dully ; frigidly. 
4. Peremptoriiy ; downright. 

He in theſe wars lad fatly refuſed his aid. 
Sidney. 


Thereupon they ati difivouch 
To yield nim more obegience, or ſupport, Dan 
U:juft, thou ſay'il, 
Flatly unjuft, to bind with laws the free. A/. 
Nut avy interpreters allow it to he ſpoken of 
fuch as f#at!y deny the being of God; but of 
them that believing his exiſtence, ſeclude him 
from dire ting the world. Bentley. 
Fua'Tiess. n. /. from flat. 
1. Evenneſs; level extenhion. 


2. Want of relief or prominence. 
It appears fo very plam and unorm, that one 
would twink the coiner looked on the fatneſs of 
a figure, as one of the greateſt beauties in ſcu'p- 
ture, Addiſon on Medals 
3, Deadneſs; inſpidity; vapidneſs. 


. 
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Deadneſs or flatneſs in cyder is often oceaſioned 
by the too free admiſſion of air into the veſſel. 
1 Mortimer s Huſbandry. 
4. Dejection of fortune. 

The emperor of Ruſſia was my father : 

Oh, that he were alive, and here beholding 

His daughter's trial! that he did but ſee 

The fatneſs of my miſery ! Shakſpeare, 
5. Dejection of mind; want of life; want 


of ſpirit. 


How faſt does obſcurity, fatneſs, and imper- 
tinency flow in upon our meditations? 'Tis a 
diſficulr taſk to talk to the purpoſe, and to put 
life and perſpicuity into.cur diſcburſes. Collier. 
6. Dulneſs ; infipidity ; frigidity. 

Some of Homer's tranſlators have ſwelled into 

fuſtian, and others ſunk into flatneſs. Pope. 

7. The contrary to ſhrillneſs or acutencſs 
of ſound. 


Toke two ſaucers, and ſtrike the edge of the- 
one ag.ialt the bottom of the other within a pi'e 


of water, and you ſhall find the ſound groweth 


more flat, even while part of the ſaucer is above 
the water; but that Linge of ſound is joined 


with a harſhneſs. 5 Vacon 
To FLA'TTEN. v. 4. | flatir, French; from 
fat. | 
1. To make even or level, without promi- 
nence or elevation. 
2. To beat down to the ground. 
If they ſhould lie in it, and beat it down, cr 
flatten it, it will riſe again. Mortimer. 
3. Lo make vapid. 
4. To deject; to depreſs; to diſpirit. 
To FLA'TTEN. v. 2. 
1. Jo grow even or level: 


2. To grow. dull and inſipid. 


Heie joys that endure for ever, fieſh and in vi- 
gour, are oppoſed to fatisfattiuns that are at- 
tended with 1aticty and ſur;cits, and flatten in the 
very taſting. L' Eftrange , 

Fra'TTER. . /. [from flat.) The work- 
man or inſtrument by which bodies are 
flattened. | 


To FLA'TTER. v. a. | fatter, French. ] 
1. To ſooth with praiſes; to pleaſe with 
blandiſhments ; to gratify with ſervile 
obſequiouſneſs; to gain by talle compli» 
ments. 
When I tell bim be hates flatterers, 
He ſays he does; being then moſt flattered. 
| Shatſpeare's Julius Caſar, 
His nature is too nobte for the world; 
He wovld not utter Neptune for bis trident, 
Or joe for 's power to thunder; his heart's his 
mouth; 
What his breaſt forges that his tongue muſt vent. 
Shatfpeare. 
He that Partereth his neighbour, ſpreadeth a net 
for his feet. P. 
He fattereth himſelf in his own eyes, until his 
iniquity be found hateful. P/..ims. 
Aſter this way of faitering their willing bene- 
factors out of part, they cuntr:ved another of for- 
cing their unwiiling neighbours out of all their 


pollſeſhons. Decay of Piety, 
Aveiſe alike to flutter or offend. Pepe, 
I icorn to flatter you ur any man. MNexwton, 
2. To praiſe falſely. 
Flatter'd crimes of a licentious age, 
P:vuvuke our cenſure. Young, 


3. To pleaſe; to. ſooth. This ſenſe is 
purely gallick. 

A conſort of voices ſupporting themſelves by 

their different parts makes a harmony, pleaſingly 


fails the ears and flatters them. Drydea. 
4. To raiſe falſe hopes. 
He, always vacant, always amiable, 
Hopes th<e, of flatt'ring galcs : 
Uunmindful, NMI. a. 
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FLA“ TTERER. . /. [from flatter.) One 
who flatters; a fawner; a wheedler ; one 
who endeavours to gain favour by pleaſ- 
ing falſities. 

When I tell him he hates fat terert, 

He ſays he dues; being then moſt flattered. 
Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Some praiſes proceed merely of flattery ; and if 
he be an ordinary fatterer, he will have certain 
common attributes, which may ſerve every man: 
if he be a cunning fatrterer, which is a man's ſelf. 
But if he be an impudent flat terer, look wherein a 
man is conſcious to himiclf that he is moſt de- 
fective, and is moſt out of countenance in himſelf, 

that will the fatzerer entitle him to perforce. 
Bacon 

If we from wealth to poverty deſcend, 

Want gives to know the fatt'rer from the friend. 

: Dryden. 

After treating her like a goddeſs, the huſband 
uſes her like a woman: what is ſtiil worſe, the 
molt abject flatterers degencrate into the gteateſt 
tyrants, Adiiſon's Guardian, 

Tune publick ſhould know this : yet whoever 
goes about to inform them, ſhall be cenſured for 
a Pattercr, Swift. 

FLAa'TT:RY. . /. [from flatter ; flatteric, 
French, ] Falle praiſe ; artful obſequi- 
ouſneſs; adulation. | 

Minds, by nature gieit, are conſcious of thcir 

grealncſs, 
And hold it mean to borrow aught from fattery. 
Ro tos. 

Simple pride for fatt'ry makes demands. Pepe. 

Sec how they beg. an alms of fattery / 

They languiſh, O] ſupport them with a lye. 
Young. 

FLrA'TTISH. adj. [from flat.] Somewhat 
flat ; approaching to flatneſs. 

Theſe are fiom three inches over to fix or ſeven, 
and of a flattiſi thape. Wes {ward on Fr ffils., 

FLa'TULENCY. n. . [from flatulent.} 

1. Windineſs; fulneſs of wind; turge- 
ſcence by wind confined, 
— Vegetable ſubſtances contain a great deal of 
air, which expands itſelf, p:uducing all the diſ- 
orders of ffatulerry. Arbuthnot 

2. Emptineſs; vanity ; levity; aitineſe. 

Whether moſt of them are not the genuine de— 
rivations of the hypotheſis they. claim to, may be 
determined by any that confiders the natural Ha- 
tulency of that airy ſcheme of nations. G/anille, 

FLA'YU LENT, adj. { fuulentus, flatus, 
Latin.] 
1. Turgid with air; windy, 

Peaſe are mild and demnu cent: but being full 
of acrial particles are flatulent, when diſſo ved by 
digeſtion, lr buthnut. 

+:tutert tumours are ſuch as exGly yield to the 
preſſure of the finger; but reavily return, by their 
elaſticity, to a tumid Fate again, Quincy 

2. Empty; vain 3 big without ſubſtance 
or reality; puffy. 

To talk of knowledge, from thoſe frw indif- 
tint re preſentut ions which are made to our grofler 
ſaculties, is a fatu/ent vanity, Glam e 

How many of theſe #atu/ent writers have ſunk 
in their reputation, after ſeven or eight editions 0f 
their works Dryd-n. 

FraTuvo'siTY. n, . [ faturfite, French; 
from fatzs, Latin.) Windineſs; ful- 
zeſs of air. 

The cauſe is fatuwsſity; for wind ſtirred, moveth 
to expel; and all puigers have in them a riw {pi- 
rit of wind, which is the principal cauſe of ten- 
ſion in the Romnch and belly. Racon 

Fla rucus. adj. [from flitus, Latin.) 
Windy; full of wind. 

Rhubarb in the ſtomach, in a ſmall quantity, 
dh digeſt and overcome, being not Ham, nor 
loothſome.z and fo tendeth it to the meſentery 
veins, and, being opening, it helpeth down urine. 

Bacer's Natural H. ftory. 
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FLAT US. n. /. [ Latin. ] Wind gathered 
in any cavities of the body, cauſed by 
indigeſtion and a groſs internal perſpi- 
ration; which is therefore diſcuſſed by 
warm aromaticks, Quincy. 
Fra'twist. adj. [ flat and wife: ſo it 
ſhould be written, not flatways.] With 
the flat downward ; not the edge. 

Its poſture in the carth was flattiſe, and pa- 
rallel to the ſite of the ſtratum in which it wa 
re poſited. Woodward on Fei; 
To FLAUNT. v. n. 
1. To make a fluttering ſhow in apparel 

With ivy canopy'd, and interwove 
With faunting honsy ſuckle Milton. 
Theſe cnurticrs of applauſe deny themlclves 
things convenient to fant it out, bring frequently 
enough tain to immolate their own dchres to their 
vanity, Boyle. 
Here, attir'd beyond our purſe, we go, 

For uſeſeſs ornament and flaunting ſhow: 

We take on truſt, in purple robes to ſhine, 

And poor, are yet ambitious to be fine. Dryden. 

You ſot, you loiter about alchouſes, or flaunt 
about the flreets in your new-gilt chariot, never 
minding me nor your numerous family. Arbuth. 

2, To be hung with ſomething looſe and 
flying. This ſeems not to be proper : 
the words flaunt and flutter might with 
more propriety have changed their 
places, 

Fortune in men has ſome ſmall difffrence made; 

One faunts in rags, one Hutters in Lrucade Pope. 
FrauxT. z. /. Any thing looſe and airy. 

How would ne loo to fee his work fo noble, 

Willy bound up, what would he ſay! or how 

Should | in theſe my borrow'd faunts behold 

The fternnets of his preſence ! Shakſpeare. 


FLA'VOUR. n. /. 


t. Power of pleaſing the taſte. 
They have a certain fror, at their firſt ap- 
pearance, from ſeveral accidental circumances. 
which they ma loſc, if not taken early. Addon 
2. Sweetneſs to the ſmell ; odour; fra- 
France. 
Myrtle, orange, and the bluſhing roſe, 
With bending heaps, fo nigh therr bloom diſcloſe, 
Euch ſeems. to ſm ll the FJavaur which the other 
blows. Dryden. 


Fra'vorovs. 4%. [from flavour.) 


1. Delightful to the palate. 
Sweet grapes degen'iate there, and fruits de- 


clin'd 
Frum their firſt far" ros taſte, renounce their 
kind, Dryden. 


2, Fragrant; odorous. 
FLAW. rn. . [Ne, to break; ploh, 
Saxon, # garment. ] 
1. A crack or breach in any thing, 
Tas heart thall break into a thouſand farts 
Or ere | weep Shaft ſpeare's Ring Lear. 
Wool, new-ſhorn, being laid caſually upon a 
ve ſit lot verjuice, after ſome time had drunk up a 
great part of the verjuice, though the veſſel were 
whole, without any faw, and leid not the bung— 
hole open, Baceon's Natural Hijtory. 
We found it exceeding difficult to keep out the 
air from getting in at any imperceptible hole or 
far Boyle. 
A Faro is in thy ill-bak'd veſſel found: 
'Tis nollow, and returns a jarring ſound. 
As if great Atlas, from his height, 
Shonld ſio K beneath his heavenly weight; 
And with a mighty fare the flaming wall, as 
once it ſhall, 
Should gape immenſe, and ruſhing down, o'er- 
whelm this nether ball. Dry den. 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's lw, 
Or ſome ftail china-jar receive a fav, Pepe 
He that would keep his houſe in repair, muſt 
attend every little breach or Fuur, and ſupp'y it 
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immediately, elſe time alone will bring all te 
ruin, 66; a 
2. A fault; defect; ſomething that weak- 
ens or invalidates. 

Yet certain though it be, it hath faws; for that 
the ſcriveners and brokers do value unſound men 
to ſerve their own turn. Pacin's Eſſays. 

Traditions were a proof alone, 
Could we be certain ſuch they were, ſo known: 
But ſince ſome flaws in long deſcents may be, 


They make not truth but probability. Dryden. 
And laid her dowry out in law, 
To null her jointure with a aw. Hudibras. 


Their judgmem has found a flaw in what the 
generality of mankind admires. Addi ſon. 
So many fawz had this vow in its firſt con- 
ception. Atterbur y. 


3. A ſudden guſt; a violent blaſt, [fſrom. 
flo, Latin. ] Obſolete. 
Being incens'd, he's flint; 
As humourous as winter, ard as ſudden 
As flaws congealed the ſpring of day. Shatfp.. 
Oh, that that eaith, which kept the world in 
awe, 
Should patch a wall, i' expel the winter's fat, 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
As a huge fh, laid 
Near to the cold weed-gathering (hore, is with a 
noith faw fraid,. 
Shoots back; ſo, ſent againſt the ground, 
Was foil'd Eurialus. ' Chapman's Lad. 
Burſting their brazen dungeon, arm'd with ice, 
And ſnow, and hail, and ſtormy guſt, and flaw, 
Boreas, and Cæcias, and Argeſtcs loud, 
And Thraſcias rend the woods, and ſeas upturn. 
Allton. 
I heard the rack, 
As earth and ſky would mingle ; but myſelf 
Was diſtant; and thete flats, though mortals 
tear them, 
As dangerous to the pillar'd frame of heav'n, 
Or to the earth's dark baſhs underneath, 
Are to the main inconſiderable. Milton. 
4. A tumult ; a tempelluous uproar. 
And this fell tempeſt ſhall nat ceaſe to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my bead 
Do cam the fury of this madbrain'd far. 
yShatſpcare's Henry vt. 
The fort 's revolted tv the emperor, 
The gates are open'd, the portcullis drawn, 
And celuges of arniies from the town 
C ime pouring in; 1 heard the mighty far; 
Wen hilt it oke, the crowding enfigns ſaw 
Which choak'd the paTage 4 Dryden's Aureng. 
5. A ſudden commotion of mind, 
Oh theſe flaws and tarts, 
Impoſtors to true frar, would hecome 
A woman's ttory at a Winter's fre. Shatſpeare, 


To RLAW. v. a. {from the noun. ] 


t. To break; to crack; to damage with 


fiſſure. 
Bat his faw'd heart, 
Alack, too weak the confi to ſupport, 
'Twixt two ex:rcmes of paiiion, joy and piief, 
Burſt (milingly. Shatſprare's King Lear. 
The cup was farved wit, ſuch a multitude of 
little cracks, that it looks like a white, nut likes 
a ciyſtaliine cup o te. 
The brazen cavldrons with the froſts ave Far”? 
The garment fi:F witz ice, at hearths is toaw' 
Dri. 


2. To break; to violate. Out of uſe. 

France hath faw'd the league, and hath at- 
tach'd 

Our merchant's goods. 


I 
— 
4 

- 


S/2a? ſp, Henry vi, 
FrA wr Ess. adj. [from Faw.) Withcut 
cracks; without defects. 

A ſtar of the firſt maga tue, which the more 
high, moe vaſt, and more #arw/r/;, thines only 
bright enough to make {cit confpicuons. Brie, 

FLAwN. n. /. Ihle na, Saxon; fin French; 
vlaye, Dutch. ] A fort of cuſtard; a pie 
baked in a dith, 


r 
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Fill oven Full of flawns, Ginny paſs not for | 


Tuffer. 
To Fra'wTER. v. 4. To ſcrape or pare 
a ſkin, Ainſworth. 
Fla'wy. adj, [from flaw.] Full of flaws. 
FLAX. 2. /. [pleax, plex, Saxon; vlas, 
Dutch. ] 
1. The fibrous plant of which the ſineſt 
thread is made. 
2. The fibres of flax cleanſed and combed 
for the ſpinner. 
I'll fetch ſome fax, and whites of eggs, 
T' apply to 's bleeding face. Shakſpeare. 
Then on the rock a ſcanty meaſure place 
Of vital fax, and turn'd the wheel apace, 
And turning ſung. Dryden's Ovid. 


Fra'xcoMB. n. / [ fax and comb.) The 
inſtrument with which the fibres or flax 
are cleanſed from the brittle parts. 

FLa'xDRESSER. #. /. [Hax and def.] He 
that prepares flax for the ſpinner, 

FLa'xEN. adj. [from flax. ] 

1. Made of flax. 

The matron at her nightly taſk, 


With penſive labour draws the faxen thread. 
Thomſen's Winter, 


The beſt materials for making ligatures are the 
faxen thread that ſhoemakers uſe. ' Sharp. 


2. Fair, long, and flowing, as if made of 
flax. - 
bought a fine ſſa ven long wig 
FrAa'xwEED. n./. A plant. ; 
To FLAY. v. a. [ad flaa, Iſlandick; 
flae, Daniſh ; vlaen, Dutch. ] 


ſleep, : 
To-morrow thy father his wake-day will 72 


Addi ſon. 


1. To firip off the ſkin. 


I muſt have been eaten with wild beaſts, or 
have fallen into the hands of the Spaniards, and 
been flayed alive. Raleigh. 

Whilſt the old levitical hierarchy continued, it 
was part of the miniſterial office to fay the ſa- 
crifices, South, 

Then give command the ſacrifice to haſte 
Let the fay'd victims in the plains be call ; 
And ſacred vows, and myſtick ſong, apply'd 
To griſly Pluto and his gloomy bride. Pope. 

2. To take off the ſkin or ſurface of any 
thing, 

They flay their ſkin from off them, break 
their bones, and chop them in pieces. Mac. 

Neither ſhould that odious cuſtom be allowed 
of cutting ſcraws, which is faying off the green 
ſurface of the ground, to cover their cabins. 

Swift, 
FLA YER. n. .. [from flay.] He that 
ſtrips off the ſkin of any thing. 
FLEA. n. /. [xlea, Saxon; vlaye, Dutch; 
fteach, Scottiſn.] A ſmall red inſect re- 
markable for its agility in leaping, which 
ſucks the blood of larger animals. 
While wormwood hath iced, get a handful or 
twain, 
To fave agaiuſt March to make fla to refrain: 
Where chamber is ſwecped, and wormwood is 
firown, 
No flea for his life dare abide to be known. 
Tuffer. 
A valiant fea that dates eat his breakfaſt on 
the lip of a lion. Shak ſprare's Henry v. 

Fleas breed prineipally of ftraw or mats, 

where there hath been a little moiſture. Bacon, 
To FLEA. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


clean from fleas. 


FL=ABANE. n. /. [flea and bane.] A 


lant. 

It hath undivided leaves, which, for the moſt 
part, are glutinous, and have a ſtrong ſcent: the 
cup of the flower 1s for the moſt part ſcaly, and 
ef a cylindrical form: the flower is compoſed of 
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many florets, which are ſucceeded by ſeeds wth 
a downy ſubttance adhering to them. Miller. 


Frraririe. þ v. I. [fed and bt. 
1. Red marks cauſed by fleas. 


The attendance of a cancer is commonly a 

breaking out all over the body, like a fleabiting. 

ph age Surgery. 

2. A ſmall hurt or pain like that caoſed by 
the ſting of a flea. 

A gout, a cholick, a cutting off an arm or 
leg, or ſearing the fleſh, are but feabites to the 
pains of the ſoul, Harvey. 

The ſame expence that breaks one man's back, 
is not a feabiting to another. L' Eftrange. 


FLE'ABITTEN. adj. [ flea and bite.] 
1. Stung by fleas, 
2. Mean; worthleſs. 
Fleabitten ſynod, an aſſembly brew'd 
Of clerks and elders ava, like the rude 
Chaos of Preſbyt'ry, where laymen guide, 
With the tame woolpack clergy by their fide. 
Cleaveland. 
FLEAK. v. a. [from floccus, Latin. See 
FLAK E.] A ſmall lock, thread, or 
twiſt, 
The buſineſſes of men depend upon theſe 
little long feat: or threads of hemp and flax. 
More's Antidote againſt Atheiſm. 
FLEAM. u. f. [corrupted from p>:85rowe:, 
the inſtrument uſed in phlebotomy. ] An 
inſtrument uſed to bleed cattle, which 
is placed on the vein, and then driven by 
a blow. 


F.s'AawoRT. n. . [ fira and wort.] A 
plant, iller. 


76 FLECK. v. a. [ fleck, German, a ſpot, 
Skinner : perhaps it is derived from feat, 
or ele, an old word for a grate, hurdle, 
or any thing made of parts laid tranſ- 
verſe, from the Iſlandick fate.] To 
ſpot ; to ſtreake; to ſtripe ; to dapple; 
to variegate. | 

Let it not ſee the dawning fect the ſkies, 
Nor the grey morning from the ocean riſe. 
Sandys. 
Fleck'd in her face, and with diſorder'd hair 
Her garments rutfled, and her boſom bare. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
Both fFect'd with white, the true Arcadian 
ſtrain, Dryden. 


To FLt'CKER. v. a. [from fleck.) To 
ſpot ; to mark with ſtrokes or touches 


The grey-ey'd morn ſmiles on the frowning 
night | 
Check'ring the eaſtern clouds with ſtreaks of 
light; 


And darkneſs flec#:r*d, like a drunkard, reels 
From forth day's path, and Titan's burning 
| wheels. Shakſpeare, 
Frröp. The preterit and participle; not 
properly of fy, to ule the wings, but of 
flee, to run away. 
Truth is fed far away, and leaſing is hard at 
nd. | | Eſdras. 
In vain for life he to the altar ed; 
Ambition and revenge have certain ſpeed. Prior. 


FLEnGE. adj. [ firderen, to fly, Dutch.) 
Full-feathered ; able to fly ; qualified to 


- leave the neſt. 
We did find 
The ſhells of fedge ſouls left behind. 
His locks behind, 
Illuſtrious on his ſbuulders, edge with wings, 
Lav waving round. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


To FLEeDGE, v. a. [from the adjeRtive. 


Herbert. 


4 


of different colours; to mark with, 


F L E. 
To furniſh with wings; to ſupply with 
feathers. 
The birds were not as yet gedged enou 
ſhift for themſelves. 2 — 
The ſpeedy growth of birds that are hatched 
in neſts, and fed by the old ones, till they be 
fledged and come almoſt to full bigneſs in about 
a fortnight, ſeems to me an argument of Provi- 
dence, Ray. 
The ſandals of celeftial mould, 
Fledg d _ ambroſial plumes, and rich with 
gold, 1 
Surround her feet. | Pope's Odyſſey. 
To FLEE. v. n. pret. fled. [This word is 
now almoſt univerſally written fy, 


though properly to fy, pleogan, fre, 
is to move with wings, and flee, plean, 
to run away, They are now confounded. ] 
To run from danger; to have recourſe 
to ſhelter. 
Behold, this city is near to flee unto. Genefts, 
Macduff is fed to England. Sha#ſpeare, 
Were men ſo dull they could not ſee 
That Lyce painted; ſhould they fee 
Like ſimple birds into a net, 
So groſly woven and ill ſet? _ Waller, 
None of us fall into thoſe circumſtances of 
danger, want, or pain, that can have hopes of 
relief but from God alone; none in all the world 
to flee to, but him, Tillotſon, 
FLEECE. =. /. [xlyp, fler, Saxon; 
vlegſe, Dutch.] As much wool as is ſhoru 
from one ſheep. 
Giving account of the annual increaſe 
Both of their lambs and of their woolly feece, 
Hubberd's Tale, 
So many days my ewes have been with young, 
So many months ere I ſhall ſheer the fleece, 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
I am ſhepherd to another man, 
And do not ſheer the fleeces that I graze. 
Shakſpeare's As you like it. 
Sailors have uſed every night to hang Feeces of 
wool on the ſides of their ſhips, towards the 
| water; and they have cruſhed freth water out of 
them in the morning. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
The ſheep will prove much to the advantage of 
the woollen manufacture, by the fineneſs of the 
fleeces, Swift. 
To FLEecs. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To clip the fleece off a ſheep, 


2. To ſtrip; to pull; to 1 as a 


ſheep is robhed of its woo 

Courts of juſtice have a ſmall penſion, ſo that 
they are tempted to take bribes, and to fleece the 
people. 3 Addiſon. 

FLEE“OED. adi. [from fleece.) Having 

fleeces of wool. 

As when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious pride, 
Fight for the rule of the rich fceced flock, 
Their horned fronts ſo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that with the terror of the ſhock 
Aſtonied both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. Fairy Q. 


FLee'cy. adj, [from fleece.] Woolly ; 


covered with wool. 
Not all the fleccy wealth 
That doth enrich theſe downs is worth a thought 


To that my errand, Milton, 
From eaſtern point | 

Of Libra, to the fleecy ſtar, that bears 

Andromeda far off Atlantic ſeas. Milton, 


Let her glad valleys ſmile with wavy corn; 
Let Feecy flocks her rifing hills adorn. Prior, 
The good ſhepherd tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freſheſt paſture, and the pureſt air; 
Explores the loſt, the wand'ring ſheep directs. 
| Pope, 
To FLEER. v. n. [pleandian, to trifle, 
Sax. fleardan, Scottiſh. Skinner thinks 
it formed from /eer.] 
1. To mock ; to gibe; to jeſt with inſo- 
lence and contempt, | 


FL E 


You ſpeak to Caſca, and to ſuch a man 
That is no fleering tell - tale. Shakſpeare, 
| Dares the ſlave 
Come hither, cover'd with an antick face, 
To fleer and ſcorn at our ſolemnity! Shakſpeare. 
Do I, like the female tribe, 
Think it well to feer and gibe ? ö ft 
2. To leer; to grin with an air of civi- 
lity. 
How popular and courteous ; how the 
and fleer upon every man they meet! 
FLEER. n. /. {from the verb.] 


1. Mockery expreſſed either in words or 


looks. 
Encave yourſelf, 
And mark the feeers, the gibes, and notable 
ſcorns, 


That dwell in every region of his face. 
2. A deceitful grin of civility. 

He ſhall generally ſpy ſuch falſe lines, and 
ſuch a fly treacherous fleer upon the face of de- 
ceivers, that he ſhall be ſure to have a caſt of 
their eye to warn him, before they give him a 
caſt of their nature to betray him. South, 


FLlt'tRER. n. ſ. [from ffeer.] A mocker ; 
a a fawner. Dis. 
FLeztrt, FieoTt, Fror. Are all derived 
from the Saxon pleor, which ſignifies a 
bay or gulf. Gibſon's Camden. 
FEET. . /. [plora, Saxon. ] A company 
of ſhips ; a navy. | 
Our pray' rs are heard; our maſter's feet ſhall go 
As far as winds can bear, or watcrs flow. Prior, 


FLzer. n. /. [pleor, Saxon, an eſtuary, 
or arm of the ſea.] A creek; an inlet 
of water, A provincial word, from 
which the Fleet priſon and Fleet-ſtreet 
are named. 

They have a very good way in Eſſex of drain- 
ing lands that have land- floods or feers running 
through them, which make a kind of a ſmall 
creek. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

FLEET. adj. [ fliotur, Iſlandick.] ; 

1. Swift of pace; quick; nimble ; active. 

Upon that ſhore he ſpied Atin ſtand; 

There by his maſter left, when late he far'd 

In Phædria's fleet bark. Fairy Queen. 
I take him for the better dog: 

— — Thou art a fool: if Echo were as fleet, 

I would efteem him worth a dozen ſuch. Shat/. 

He had in his ſtables one of the flecteſt horſes 
in England. Clarendon, 

His fear was greater than his haſte ; 

For fear, though flecter than the wind, 
Believes tis always left behind. Hudibras, 

So fierce they drove, their courſers were ſo fleet, 
That the turf trembled underncath their feet. 

Dryden. 

He told us that the welkin would be clear 

When ſwallows ficez ſoar high and ſport in air. 
Gay. 

2. [In the huſbandry of ſome provinces, } 
Light; ſuperficially fruitful. 

Marl cope-ground is a cold, ſtiff, wet clay, 
unleſs where it is very fleet for paſture. Mortimer. 

3. Skimming the ſurface. Cant word. 

Thoſe lands muſt be plowed fleet, Mertimer, 


To FLEET. v. n. [pflotan, Saxon, ] 
1. To fly ſwiftly ; to vaniſh. 
How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 
As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair ! 
Shakſpeare. 
A wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell ſoul feet. 


| Shakſpeare. 
2. To be in a tranſient ſtate z the ſame 
with flit. 

Our underſtanding, to make a complete notion, 
muſt add ſomething elſe to this feeting and un- 
remarkable*ſuperficies, that may bring it to our 
acquaintance, Digly en Podies. 


grin 
ton. 


. 


Shakſp. 


Swift. | 
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O fleeting joys 
Of Paradiſe, —— with laſting woe! 
Milton, 
While I liſten to thy voice, 
Chloris! I feel my life decay: 
That powerful noiſe 
Calls my fleeting ſoul away. aller. 


As empty clouds by riſing winds are toſt, 
Their feeting forms ſcarce ſooner found than loſt. 
Prior. 
ToFLEET. v. a. 
t. To ſkim the water. 
Who ſwelling ſails in Caſpian ſea doth croſs, 
And in frail wood an Adrian gulph doth fer, 
Doth not, I ween, ſo many evils meet. Fairy Q. 


2. To live merrily, or paſs time away 
lightly. 
lany young gentlemen flock to him every day, 
and feet the time careleſiy as they did in the 
golden age. Shakſp:are. 
3. [In the country.] To ſkim milk; to 
take off the cream : whence the word 
fleeting diſh, . 
FLE'ETING DISH. . /, [from fleet and 
diſh.) A ſkimming bowl. 
Fie'teTLY. adv. [from fleet.] Swittly 
nimbly ; with ſwift pace. 


Fuz'tTNEss. n. /. [from fleet. ] Swiftneſs 
of courſe; nimbleneſs; celerity ; ve- 
locity ; ſpeed ; quickneſs. 


FLESH. n. /. [plœc, wt Saxon ; 
vleeſch, Dutch; el, Erle, ] 


1. The body diſtinguiſhed from the ſoul. 
As if this fe, which walls about our life, 
Were braſs impregnable. 
A diſeaſe that's in my fle/h, 
Which I muſt needs call mine. Shakſpeare, 
And thou, my ſoul, which turn't with curi- 
ous eye 

To view the beams of thine own form divine, 
Know, that thou can't know nothing perfectly, 

While thou art clouded with this fe of mine. 
Davies, 
2. The muſcles diſtinguiſhed frem the ſkin, 

bones, tendons. 

A ſpirit hath not feſt and bones. New Teſta. 


3. Animal food diſtinguiſhed from vege- 
table. 
Fl: ſhould be forborne as long as he is in coats, 
or at leaſt till he is two or three years old. Locke. 
Fei, without being qualified with acids, is too 
alkaleſcent a diet. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Acidity in the infant may be cured by a fe 
diet in the nurſe. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


4. The body of beaſts or birds uſed in 


food, diſtinct from fiſhes. 

There is another indictment upon thee, for 
ſuffering e to be eaten in thy houſe, contrary 
to the law. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

We mortify ourſelves with fiſh ; and think we 
fare coarſely, if we abſtain from the fe of other 
animals. Brown. 


5. Animal nature. 


The end of all fße is come before me, Gen. 


6. Carnality ; corporal appetites. 


Name not religion; for thou lov'ſ the fefh. 
Shakſpeare. 
Faſting ſerves to mortify the e, and ſubdue 
the luſts thereof. Smalridge*s Sermons, 


7. A carnal ſtate ; worldly diſpoſition : in 


theology. 
They that are in the FA cannot pleaſe God. 


Romans 
The fe \ufteth againſt the ſpirit, and the ſpirit 
againſt the feta. Galatians. 


8, Near relation : a ſcriptural ufe. 


Let not our hand be upon him; for he is our 
22 Geneſis. 
When thou ſceſt the naked, cover bim; and 
hide not thy ſelf from thine own feſh, 


Shakſp, Rich, 11. 


| 


WA 


9. The outward or literal ſenſe. 


FLE 
The 


orientals termed the immediate or literal 
ſignification of any precept or type the 


ſh and the remote or typical meanin 
the ſpirit. This is frequent in St. Paul 

Ye judge after the H. John, 
To FLEsn. v. a. 


1. To initiate; from the ſportſman's prac- 
tice of feeding his hawks and dogs with 
the firſt game that they take, or train- 
ing them to purſuit by giving them the 
fieſh of animals. 

Full bravely haſt thou f. 
Thy maiden ſword. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
Every puny ſwordſman will think him a good 
tame quarry to enter and fe bimſelf upon. 
Government of the Tongue, 

2. To harden; to eſtabliſh in any prac- 
tice, as dogs by often feeding on any 
thing. 

Theſe princes finding them ſoffefted in cruelty, 


as not to be reclaimed, ſecretly undertook the 
matter alone. Sidney. 


The women ran all away, ſaving only one, 
who was ſo feed in malice that neither during 
nor after the hᷣght ſhe gave any truce to her cru- 
elty. ; Sidney, 

3. To glut; to ſatiate. 

Harry from cui b'd licence plucks 
The muzzle of reſtraint; and the wild dog 
Shall e his tooth on every innocent. Shakfp. 

He hath perverted a young gentlewoman, and 
this night he fees his will in the ſpoil of her ha- 
nour. c Shakſpeare, 

The kindred of him that hath been fed upon 


us; 
And he is bred out of that bloody ſtrain, 
That hunted us in our familiar paths. Shakſp. 


FLE'$HBROATH. n. /. [ fleſb and broath,] 
Broath made by decocting fleſh, 
Her leg being emaciated, I adviſed bathing it 


with frbroath, wherein had been decocted 
emollient herbs. man. 


Fre'sxcoLouR. n. /. [ fleſh and colbur. ] 
The colour of fleſh. - 

A complication of ideas together makes up the 
ſingle complex idea, which he calls man, where- 
of white or fleieo/our in England is one. Locke, 

A looſe carth of a pale fe#co/our, that is, white 
with a bluſh of red, is tound in a mountain in 

Cumberland. Weetwar d. 


Fie'snrLy. n. fe [ fleſh and fly.] A fly 
that feeds upon fleſh, and depolites her 
eggs in it. | 

I would no more endure 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer 
The fe fly blow my mouth. Skatſpeare, 
It is a wonderful thing in Hei fies, that a fly- 
maggot in hve days ſpace after it is hatched, at- 
rives at its full growth and perfect magnitude. 
Ray on the Creation, 


FLe'sHnoOK. 1. /. | feſb and Hoof. A 
hook to draw fleſh trom the caldron. 
All that the fe Ace brought up the prick took. 
1 Samut. 
apes LESS. adj. [from fleſh.) Without 
eſh. 
FLe'sHLINESS. n. /. [from feſbly,] Car- 
nal paſſions or appetites. 
Waen ſtrong paſhons or weak He 
Would from the right way ſeek to oraw tin 
wide, 
He would, through temperance and ſtedfaſtneſs, 
Teach him the weak to ſtrengthen, and the firong 
ſuppreſs. Spenſer, 


Corrupt manners in living, brecd falſe jucg- 
ment in doctrine: fin and foalinefs bring forth 
ſeats and hereſies. 

Fue'snLY. adj, [from Hes. 
Tſaiah. 32 Corporeal. 


Aclen. 


; 
| 
] 
| 
| 
] 
| 
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2. Carnal ; laſcivious. 


Tue'sneorT. u. ,. [ fleſh 


© next unto yew. 


F,:% The participle paſſive of To fleet. 
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Nothing reſembles death fo much as ſleep ; 


Vet then our aniads themſelves from flumber 


KECPy | 7 
When from their H bondage they are fee. 
Denha. 


Belial, the d.Joluteſt ſpirit that fell, 
The ſenfualeſt ; and, after Aſmodai, 
The fron incubus, Paradiſe Regain'd. 
3. Animal; not vegetable. 


'Tis then for nuught that mother earth provides 


The ſtores of all the ſhows, and all the hides, 
t men with fefh/y morſels mult be fed, 
And chaw with bloody teeth the breathing bread. 
6 Dryden. 
4. Human; not celeſtial ; not ſpiritual, 
Elſe, never could the force of f#-Aaly arm 
Ne molten metal in his fleſh embrue. F., Queen. 
Th' eternal Lord in fly ſhrine 
Enwombed was, from wretehed Adam's line, 
To purge away the guilt ot fnful crime. F. Queen, 
Much oftentation, vain , arm, 
Ant of frail arms, much inſtrument of war 
Be fore mine cyes thou'ſt ſet. Milton's Par. Reg. 


Frx'sHMEAT. n. / [fe and meat.] Ani- 


raal food ; the fle 


of animals prepared 
for food. | 


The moſt convenient diet is that of fekmeats, 


Floyer. 

In this prodigious plenty of cattle and dearth of 
human creatures, meu is monſtrouſly dear. 

Swift. 


Fre/snmenT. n. /. [from fl b.] Eager- 


neſs gained by a ſucceſsful initiation, 
He got praiſes of the king, 
For him attempting who was ſelf- ſubdued.; 
And in the flement of his dread exploit | 
Drew on me here again. Shakſpeare. 


Fiz's$HMONGER. n./. [from fleſh.) One 


who deals in fleſh; a pimp. 

Was the duke a fifimomnger, a fool, and a 
coward, as you then reported him? Skakſpeare. 
and pot. ] A veſſcl 
in which fleſh is cooked; thence plenty 
.of fleſh. 


If he takes away the Hh, he can alſo alter 
the appetite. Taylor's Rule for Living Illy. 


Fre'sHQUAXE. 2. [| fleſh and guake.]. 


A tremour of the body: a word 
formed by Jon/on in imitation of earth- 
quake. 
They may, blood-ſhaken then, 

Feel ſuch a fra juate to poſſeſs their powers, 
As they hal! cry like ours: 

Ta ſound of peace or wars, 


No harp e'er hit the ſtars. Ben 4 oh New Inn 


Fie'shy. adj. { from fleſh. | 
1. Plump; full of Neth; fat; muſculous. 


All Ethiopes are A and plump, and have 
great lips; all which betoken moiſtute 1etained, 
and not drawn out. 8 Bacon. 

We ſay it is a fray file when there is much 
periphraſes and circuit of words, and when with 
more than enough it grows fat and corpulent. 


Ben Jonſon's Difeoveries.” 


The ſole of his foot is flat and broad, being 
very fey, and covered only with a thick ſkin 
bu very fit to travel in ſandy places. Ray. 


2. Palpous ; plump: with regard to fruits. 


Tuoſe fruits that ate ſo fe, as they Qunnot 
mmxe drink by expreſñon, yet may make drink 
t- mixture of water, Bacon, 


FLETCHER. 2. / from fleche, an arrow 


French.] A manufacturer of bows and 
aTows. | 

It is commended by our firtchers for bows, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


dkimmed; deprived of the cream. 
They drink Het. milk, which they juſt warm. 
| Mortimer 


Frrw. The preterit of fy, not of. flee, 


| 


| 


| 


9 


| 
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The people few upon the ſpoil. 


Tt Samuel. 
O'er the world of waters Hermes few,” 
Till now the diftant ifland roſe in view. Pope. 


FLxw. n. /. The large chaps of a deep- 


mouthed hound, anmer. 


Fus'wED. adj, [from fl:w.] Chapped; 


mouthed. * 

My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew'd, ſo ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the mourning dew. 

Shatſpeare 


FutxA'NIiMOUs. adj. | flexanimus, Latin. ] 


Having power to change the diſpoſition 
of the mind. > Dis. 
That flexanimous and golden-tongued orator. 

Howel. 


FrexIBrILITY,. n. /. [ flexibilite,” French; 


from flexible. ] 


1. The quality of admitting to be bent; 


pliancy. 

Do not the rays which differ in refrangibility 
differ alſo in flexibility? And are they not, by 
their different innexions, \ſeparated from one ano- 
ther, ſo as after ſeparation to make the colours. 

Newton's Opticks. 

Corpuſcles of the ſame ſet agree in every thing; 
hut thoſe that are of diverſe kinds differ in ſpe- 
cifick gravity, in hardneſs, and in fexibility, as 
in bigneſs and figure. Woodward. 


2. Eaſineſs to be perſuaded; ductility of 


mind; compliance; facility. 

Reſolve rather to err by too much flexibility 
than too much perverſeneſs, by meeknels than by 
ſelf-love. N Hammond 


FLEXIBLE. adj. [ Aexibilis, Latin; flexi- 


ble, French. ] 


1. Poſhble to be bent; not brittle; eaſy 


to be bent; pliant; not Riff, 
When ſplitting winds | 

Make flexible the knees of knotted oaks. Shatſp. 

Take a ſtock gilly-flower, tic it upon a Hier, 
put them both into a glaſs full of quick fiver, 10 
that the flower be covered: after four or hve days 
you will find the flower freſh, and the ſtalk 
harder and leſs flexible than it was. Bacon. 


2. Not rigid; not inexorable; complying; 


obſequious. 
Phocyon was a man of great ſeverity, and no 
ways f{exivle to the will of the people. Hacen. 


3. Ductile ; manageable. 


Under whoſe care ſocver a child is put to be 
taught, during the tender and flexible years of his 
life, it ſhould be one who thinks Latm and lan- 
guage the leaſt part of education Luc be. 


4. That may be accommodated to various 


forms and purpoſcs. 
This was a principle more flexible to their pur- 
ſe. Rovers, 


Fie'x1BLENESS. n. /, [from flexible. 
1. Poſſibility to be bent; not brittleneſs; 


eaſineſs to be bent; not ſtiffneſs; pliunt- 
neſs; pliancy. 

I will rather chuſe to wear a crown of thorns, 
than to exchange that of gold for one of lead, 
whole emba ſed fexibleneſs hall be forced to bend. 

King Charles, 

Keep thoſe ſlender aerial bodies ſeparated and 
'frretched out, which otherwiſe, by reaſon of their 
feexiblenefs and weight, would flag or curl. Boyle. 


2. Facility; obſequiouſneſs ; compliance. 
3. DuQtility ; managecableneſs. 


The flexib/encſs of the former pait of a man's 
age, nut yet grown up to be headſtrong, makes 
it more governable. : Locke. 


FLEXILE. adj. | flexilis, Latin. ] Pliant ; 


ealily bent; obſequious to auy power or 
impulle, 

Every flexile wave 
Obeys the Hatt, ti. acrial tumult ſwells. Thomſon, 


FLE'XION. . 7 ¶Hlexio, Latin.“ 
1. Ihe act of b 


ending. 
3 


F IL. I 
2. A double; a bending; patt bent; joint. 
Of a ſinuous pipe that may have ſome ſour 
fexions, trial would be made. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
3. A turn toward any part or quarter, 


Pity caufeth ſometimes tears, anch a Hexion or 
caſt of the eye afrde, Bacon's\ Nat, Hift, 


FLE AOR. -n. /. [Latin.] The general 
name of the muſcles which act in con- 
trading the joints. 5 
Flitterers, who have the flexor muſcles ſo 
ſtrong that they are always, bowing and cringing, 
might in ſome meaſure be correfted by being tied 
down upon a tree by the back. Arbuthrmr. 


PLtxuous. adj. { flexuoſus, Latin.) 
1. Winding; full ot turns aud meanders ; 
tortuous, * ö 

Ia regard of the ſoul, the numerous ant crooked 
narrow cranies, and the reſtrained f-xuzus rivulcts 
of corporeal things, are all contcmptible. Dighy. 

2. Bending ; not ſtraight ; variable; not 
ſteady. 

The trembling of a candle diſcovers a wind, 
that otherwiſe we did not feel; and the frxuou; 
burning of flame doth ſhew the air beginneth to 
be unquiet. Bacon's Natural Hijlory, 

Fle'xURE. . / [ flexura, Latin.] 
1, The form or direction in which any 
thing is bent. 

Contrary is the flexure of the joints of our arms 
and legs to that of quadrupeds : our knees bend 


forward, whereas the ſame joint of their bind 
legs bends backward. Ray. 


2. The act of bending. 
The elephant hath joints, but none for courteſy ; 
His legs are for neceſſity, not #exure, Shakſoeare, 
3. The part bent ; the joint. 
His mighty ftrength lies in his able loins, 
And where the flexure of his navel joins. Sandys. 
4. Obſequious or ſervile cringe. Not uſed, 
Think'f thou the fiery fever will go out 
With titles blown from adulation ? 
Will give place toffrxure and low bends ? SH. 
To Fri CKER. v. a. | fligheren, Dutch; 
Pliccehian, Saxon.) To flutter; to 
play the wings; to have a fluttering 
motion, 
The wreath of radiant fire, 
On flictering Phœbus' front. Shakſpeare. 
Twas ebbing darknels, paſt the mid' of night, 
And Phoſpher, on the conhnes of the light, 
Promis'd the ſun, cre day began to ſpring ; 
The tuneful lark already firetch'd her wing, 
And flic&ring on her nefl made ſhort eflays to 
hng. Dryden, 
At ali her firetch her little wings ſhe ſpread, 
And with i«r icather'd arms embrac'd the dead; 
Then flickering to his pa. lid lips, ſhe ſtrove 
To print a kits, the laft eſſay of love. Lryden, 
Fui'tr. n. /, | from fly. ] Th 
1. One that runs away; a fugitive; a 
runaway. 
The gates are ope, now prove good ſeconds ; 
Tis for the followers fortune widens them, 
Not for the fliers. Shakſprare's Corivlanus, 
Now the fliers from and forſakers of their 
places, carry the parliamentary power along with 
them, : King Charles, 
2. "That part of a machine which, by being 
put into a more rapid motion than the 
other parts, equalizes and regulates the 
motion of the reſt: as in a jack. 
The Hier tho't had leaden feet, | 
Turn'd fo quick, you ſcarce could ſee't. Swift. 
FuiGnrT. n.f. [from Lo fly.] 
1. The act of flying or running from 
danger. | 
And now, too late, he wiſhes for the fight, 
That ſtrength be waſted in ignuble fight. nk, 
He thinks by fight his miſtreſs muſt be won, 
And claims the prize becauſe he beſt did run. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
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As eager of the chace, the maid 
BeFond the foreſl's verdant limits firay'd; 
Pan ſaw and lov'd, and, burning with dehre, 
Purſu'd her flight ; her fight increas'd his fire. 


Pope. 
2. The aQ of uſing wings ; volation. 
For he fo ſwift and nimble was of fight, 
That from his lower tract he dar'd ro fly 


Up to the c ouds, and thence with pinions light 
To mount aloft unto the cryſtal ſky. 


Spenſer, 
The fury ſprang above the Stygian flood; 


And on her wicker wings, ſublime through night, | 


She to the Latian palace took her fight. Dryden. 
Winds that tempeſts brew, 
When through Arabian groves they take their fight, 
- Made wanton with rich odours, loſe their ſpite. 
Dryden. 
3. Removed from place to place by means 
of wings. 
Ere the bat hath flown 
His cloyſter'd At. Shakſpeare”s Macbeth, 
The fowls ſhall take their fight away together, 
2 Fſtras. 
Fowls, by winter forc'd, forſake the floyds, 
And wing their haſty fight to happier lands. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
4. A flock of birds flying together. 
Fiights of angels wing thee to thy reſt. Shakſ. 
They take great pride in the feathers of birds, 
and this they took from their anceſtors of the 
mountains, who were invited into it by the infi- 
© nite fights of birds that came up to the high 
grounds, | Bucon's New Atlantis. 
I can at will, doubt not, 
Command a table in this wilderneſs ; 
And cali ſwift fights of angels miniſtrant, 
Array'd in glory, on my cup t* attend. MZlton. 
5. The birds produced in the ſame ſeaſon : 
as, the harveſt fight of pigeons. 


6. A volley; a ſhower; as much ſhot as 
is diſcharged at once. 
At the firſt fight of arrows ſent, 
Full threeſcore Scots the flew. Chevy Chaſe. 
Above an hundred arrows diſcharged on my 
left hand, pricked me like ſo many needles; and 
beſides they ſhot another fight into the air, as we 
do bumbs. Y Swift. 
7. The ſpace paſt by "Oy; 
8. Heat of imagination; ſally of the ſoul, 
Old Pindar's 758 by him are reacht, 
When on that gale his wings are ſtretcht. Denham, 
He ſhewed all the ſtretch of fancy at once; and 
if he has failed in ſome of his fights, it was be- 
cauſe he attempted every thing. Pope. 
Strange graces ſtill, and ſtranger fights ſhe had; 
Wos juſt nut ugly, and was juſt not mad. Pope. 
Truſt me, dear! good humour can prevail, 


* 


When airs and flights, and ſcreams and ſcolding | 


fail. 
9. Excurſion on the wing. 
If there were any certain height where the 


Pope 


fights of arabition end, one might imagine that | 


the intereſts of France we. but to conſerve its 
preſent greatneſs. Temple. 


It is not only the utmoſt pitch of impiety, but 
the higheſt Fight of folly, to decide theſe things. 


Tillotſon. 
10. The power of flying. 


In my ſchool-days, when I had loſt one ſhaft, 
J ſhot his fellow of the ſelf- ſame fight 
The ſelf- ſame way. Shatkſpeare, 
FL1'GaTty. adj. [from flight. ] 
1. Fleeting; ſwift. 
Time, thou anticipat'ſt my dread exploits: 


The flighty purpoſe never is o'crtook, 
Unleſs the deed go with it. 


2, Wild; full of imagination. 


FLi'msy. adj. [Of this word I know not 
any original, and ſuſpect it to have crept 
into our language from the cant of ma- 
N 


1. Weak; feeble; without ſtrength of 


texture. 


Shatſpeare, 


Vol. I. | 


=y » 
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2, Mean; ſpiritleſs without force. 
Proud of a vaſt extent of fimfy limes. Pope. 


To FLINCH. v. n. [corrupted from fling. 


Skinner, ] 


t. To ſhrink from any ſuffering or under- 


taking ; to withdraw from any pain or 
danger. 

Every martyr could keep one eye ſteadily fixed 
upon immortality, and look death and danger out 
of countenance with the other: nor did the 
flinch from duty, for fear of martyrdom. South. 

A child, by a conſtant courſe of kindneſs, may 
be accuſtomed to bear very rough uſage without 
flinching or complaining. | Locke, 

Oh ingratitude, that John Bull, whom I have 
honoured with my friendſhip, ſhould finck at 

. laſt, and pretend that he can diſburſe no more 
money. Arbuthnot*s pY Bull, 
2. In Shakfpeare it ſignifies to fail. 
If I break time, or inch in property 
| Of what I ſpoke, unpitied let me he, Shakſp, 


FLi'x UHER. n.f. [from the verb.] He 

who ſhrinks or fails in any matter, 

To FLING. v. a. preter. ſong; part. 
flung or flong. [ from fligo, Lat. Skinner : 
according to others from flying ; ſo to 
fling is to /et flying. ] 

1. To caſt from the hand; to throw, 

The matrons flung their gloves, 

Ladies and maids their ſcarfs and handkerchiefs 
| Upon him. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 

'Tis fate that fings the dice; and as ſhe flings, 

Of kings make peaſants, and of peaſants kings. 

/ Dryden. 
2. To dart; to caſt with violence. 

How much unlike that Hector who return'd 
Clad in Achilles' ſpoils ; when he, among 
A thouſand ſhips, like Jove, his lightning fung. 

Denham 
3. To ſcatter. 

Ev'ry beam new tranſient colours flinps, 

Colours that change whene'er they wave their 
wings. Pepe. 
4. To drive by violence. 

A heap of rocks, falling, would expel the waters 
out of their places with ſuch a violence as to 

fling them among the higheſt clouds, Burnet. 
5. To move foreibly. 

The knight ſceing his habitation reduced to ſo 
ſmall compaſs,. ordered all the apartments to be 
fung open. Addifen's Spectator. 

6. To caſt: in an ill ſenſe. 
F know thy gen'rous temper : 

Fling but the appearance of diſhonour on it, 

It ſtraight takes fire. Addiſen's Cato, 
7. 'To force into another condition, pro- 

bably into a worſe, 

Squalid fortune, into baſeneſs fong, 

Doth ſcorn the pride of wonted ornaments. 
Spenſer. 
8. To FIIx G away. To eject; to diſmiſs. 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling azwvay ambition; 
By that fin fell the angels. Shakſpeare. 

9. To FLING down, To demoliſh; to ruin, 

Theſe are ſo far from raiſing mountains, that 


they overturn and fing down ſome of thoſe which 
were before ſtanding, IVoodward. 


10. To FLING off. To baffle in the chace; 
to defeat of a prey. 
Theſe men are too well acquainted with the 
chace to be flung off by any falſe ſteps or doubles, 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
To FLING. v. v. . 
1. To flounce; to wince; to fly into 
violent and irregular motions. 
The angry beaſt 
Began to kick, and,#/ing, and wince, 
As if h' had been bcfide his ſenſe. Hudibras. 
Their conſciences' are galled by it, and this 
makes them wince and fling as it they had ſome 
mettle, Tillotſon. 


. 


— — 


2. To FLing e. Do. giver unruly or 
outrageous: ſrom the act of any angry 
horſe that throws out his legs; 

Si An 


d his, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls out, 
Contending *gainſt obedience; | 5 re. 


FLixG. 3. / [from the verb. 
t. A throw; a caſt. 
2. A gibe; a ſneer; a contemptuous re- 
4 ; 
No little ſcribbler is of wit ſo bare, 
But has his fling at the poor wedded pair. Addi/. 


I, who love to have ag 
Both at ſenate-houſe and king, 
Thought no method more commodious / 
Than to ſhew their vices odious. 


FLi'N ER. . / [from the verb.] 
1. He who throws. g 
2. He who jeers. 


FLINT. u. 6 [xline, Saxon. ] 

1. A ſemipellucid ſtone, compoſed of ery- 
ſtal debaſed, of a blackiſh gray, of one 
ſimilar and equal ſubſtance, free from 
veins, and naturally inveſted with a 
whitiſh cruſt, It is ſometimes ſmooth 
and equal, more frequently rough : its 
ſize is various. It is well known to 
ſtrike fire with ſteel, It is uſeful in 
glaſſmaking. Hill on Foils. 

Searching the window for a flint, I foun 
This paper. Shakſpeare's Julius. Ceſar, 


Love melts the rigour which the rocks have 
bred ; 


A flint will break upon a featherbed. Cleawveland. 
here is the ſame force and the ſame refreſh- 
ing virtue in fire kindled by a ſpark from a flint, 
as if it were kindled by a beam from the ſun. 
South's Sermons, 
Take this, and lay your flint edg'd weapon _ 
ryden. 
I'll fetch quick fuel from the neighb'ring — 
And ſtrike the ſparkling fint, and dreſs the _ 
rior, 
2. Any thing eminently or proverbially hard. 
Your tears, a heart of flint 
Might tender make. Spenſer. 
Throw my heart 
Againſt the flint and hardneſs of my fault. 
\ Shakſpeare's Antony and Cleopatra, 
FLI“ NTV. adj. [from flint. ] 
1. Made of flint; ſtrong. 
Tyrant cuſtom 
Hath made the finty and ſtee] couch of war 
My thrice-friven bed of down. Shakſpeare, 
A pointed finty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew gibbous from behind the mountain's back, 


| Dryden, 
2. Full of ſtones. 
The gathering up of flints in finty ground, and 
laying them on heaps is no good huſbandry, 
g Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
3. Hard of heart; cruel; ſavage; in- 
exorable, 
Gratitude, 
Through ,in Tartar's boſom, would peep forth, 
And anſwer thanks. hakſpeare, 
FLIP. n. / [A cant word.] A liquor 
much uſed in ſhips, made by mixing 
beer with ſpirits and ſugar. 

The tarpawlin and ſwabber is lolling at Mada- 
gaſcar, with ſome drunken ſunburnt whore, over 
a can of flip. Dennis, 

FLiPPANT. adj, [A word of no great au- 
thority, probably derived from flip flap. ] 

1. Nimble ; moveable. It is uſed only of 
the act of ſpeech. 

An excellent anatomiſt promiſed to diſſect a 
woman's tongue, and examine whether there may 
not be in it certain juices which render it ſo 
wonderfully voluble or 1 Addiſon, 
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v1. 1 
2. Pert; petulant ; waggiſh, 1 


Away with feppant "SBS Thimſon. 
FL1'FPANTLY. 20 Ke the adjeRive. ] | 


In a flowing prating way. 


0 
To FLIRT. e. a. {Shiner thinks it 


formed from the ſound. ] : 
1. To throw any thing with a quick 
elaſtick motion. 


Dick the ſcavenger  _» 1 
Flirts from his cart the mud in Walpole's ow 
; | wife. 
2. To move with quickneſs. 
Permit ſome þappier man 
To kiſs your hand, or firt your fan. Dorſet. 


To FLIRT, v. n. 
1. To jcer; to gibe at one. 
2. To run about perpetually ; to be un- 
ſteady and fluttering. | 
Fri r. n. .. [from the verb.] 


1. A quick elaſtick motion. 
In unfurling the fan are ſeveral little irt and 
vibrations, as alſo gradual and deliberate open- 
ings. Addiſon's Spectater. 
Before you paſs th' imaginary ſights 
While the ſpread fan o'erſhades your clofingeyes, 
Then give one flirt, and all the viſion flies. Pope. 
2, A ſudden trick. 
Have licence to play, 
At the hedge a flirr, 
For a ſheet or a ſhirt. Ben Fonſon's Gypſees. 
3. A pert young huſſey. 
s 1 1 I am none of his Hirt gills; 1 
am none of his kains mates. Shakſpeare. 
Several young flirts about town had a deſign to 
caſt us out of the faſhionable world. Addiſon. 
FLIxTA T TON. 1. . [from flirt.] A quick 
ſprightly motion. A cant word among 
women. LO, | 
A muſlin lounce, made very full, would give a 
very agreeable firtation air. Pope. 
To FLrt. v. . [from To fleet; or from 
litter, Daniſh, to remove. ] 
1. To fly away. : 
Likeſt it ſeemeth, in my ſimple wit, 
sto the fair ſunſhine in ſummer's day, 
That when a dreadful ftorm away is Hit, 


Tlirough the broad world doth ſpread his goodly | 


2: Spenſer. 
2. To remove; to migrate. In Scotland 
it is ſtill uſed for removing from one 
place. to another at quarter-day, or the 
uſual term. 
22 His grudging ghoſt did ſtrive 
With the frail fleth ; at laſt it Hitted is, 
Whither the ſouls do dic of men that live amiſs. 
Fairy Queen. 
So hardly he the fizred life does win, 
Unto her native priſon to return. Fairy Queen. 
It became a received opinion, that the ſuuls of 
men, departing this life, did t out of one body 
into ſome other. ©  - Hooker, 
3. To flutter; to rove on the wing. 
| He made a glancing ſhot, and miſs'd the dove; 
Yet miſs*d ſo narrow that he cut the cord 
Which faſten'd, by the foot, the flirting bird. Dryd. 
Fear the juſt gods, and think of Scylla's fate! 
Cbangꝰ d to a bird, and ſent to. lit in air. Pope. 
4. To be flux or unſtable. . | 
Himſelf uphigh be lifted from the ground, 
And witl» ſtrang flight did forcibly divide 
Tue yielding air, which nigh too oy 8 
1ti and ele ment unſound. 
— | Fairy Queen. 
He ſtopt at once the paſſage of bis wind, 
And the free ſoul to fitting air reſign'd. Dryd. 
Fir. adj. — feet.] Swift; nimble; 
quick. t in uſe. 1 PER 
And in bis hand tw darts exceeding fir, |! 
And deadlyſharp, be held; whoſe heads were dight, 
In poiſon and in blood, of malice and deſpight. 
ON. Fairy Queen. 


* 
— 
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of 8 bog ſalted and cure. 
ut heretofore *twas thought a ſumptuous feaſts 
On birthdays, .feftivals, or days of ſtate, f 
A ſalt dry Pit of bacon to prepare; 
If they had freſh meat, twas delicious fare. 
Dryden” Juvenal. 
While he from out the chimney took 
A flitch of bacon off the hook, 5 | 
Cut out large ſlices to be fry'd. Swift, 
He ſometimes accompanics the preſent with a, 
flitch of bacon, Addiſon, 
Fi1'TTER MovUSE, . J [ veſpertilio; from 
Ait and mouſe.] Tlie bat; the winged 
mouſe. 
Fii'rTiNG. n. /. [plix, Saxon, ſcandal.] 
An offence ; a fault; a failure ; a deſert. 
Thou telleſt my fittings, put my tears into thy 
bottle. alms, 
FIE. n. J. [corrupted from fax.] Down; 
fur; ſoft hair. 
With his loll'd tongue he faintly licks his prey; 
His warm breath blows her Vi up as ſhe lies: 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beſeeching __ 
ryden, 
Fri'xwoop. . /. A plant. 
To FLOAT. v. n. [ flotter, French.] 


t. To ſwim on the ſurface of the water. 
When the ſea was calm, all boats alike 
Shew'd maſterſhip in eating. Shakſp. Coriolanus. 
The ark no more now feats, but ſeems on 
ground, 
Faſt on the top of ſome high mountain fix'd. 
Milton. 
That men being drowned and ſunk, do float the 


affirmations. Brown. 

Three bluſt'ring nights, born by the ſouthern 
blaſt, 

I foated; and diſcover'd land at laſt. Dryden. 


His roſy wreath was dropt not long before, 
Born by the tide of wine, and floating on the 
44 floor. 5 Dryden. 

On frothy billows thouſands fear the ſtream, 
In eumb'rous mail. Philips. 

Carp are very apt to float away with freth 
water, 2 Mortimer, 

2. To move without labour in a fluid. 

What divine monſters, O ye gods, were theſe 
That float in air, and fly upon the feas! Dryd. 

Swift they deſcend, with wing to wing con- 

join'd, 
Stretch their broad plumes, agd feat upon the 
wind. ; Pepe. 
3. To pals with a light irregular courſe ; 


perhaps miſtaken for fleet or flet, 

Floating viſions make not deep impreflions 
enough to leave in the mind clear, diſtinct, laſt- 
ing ideas. Lecke. 


To Froar. v. a. To cover with water. 
Proud Pactclus fats the fruitful lands, 
And leaves arich manure of golden fands. 
Dryden's /Eneid. 
Venice looks, at a diſtance, like a great town 
half foared by a deluge. Addiſon on Italy. 
No ſmoaks with ſhow'rs the miſty mountain- 
ground, 
And floated fields lie undiftinguiſh'd round. 
| Pope's Statius, 
The vaſt parterres a thouſand hands ſhall 
make : | 
Lo! Cobham comes, and fats them with a lake. 


| Pope. 
FLoarT. n. /. Frome the verb.] . 
1. The act of flowing; the flux; the 

contrary to the ebb. A ſenſe now out 

of uſe. | | 


. - 


tentions are now at their higheſt fat. Heer, 
There is ſome diſpoſition of bodies to rotation, 


particularly from eaſt to weſt ; of which kind we 


Our truſt in the, Almighty is, that with us con- | 


Friren. r Sax. 31 Dan. | 
Hoſde, flache, French, Skinner. |. IT e ſide 


ninth day, when their gall breaketh, are popular 


F I. O 
conceive the main float and refloat of the ſca is, 
which is by conſent of the univerſe as of 
the diurnal motion. „ Becon's N. . 
2. Any body fo. contrived or formed as to 
ſwim upon the water, | "FP 
They took it fot᷑ a ſhip, aucł as it came nearer, 
for a boat; but it proved a feat of weeds and 
ruſhes, ' L' Eftrange, 
A paſlage for the weary people make ; 
With ofier foats the ſtanding water-firow, *' 
Of maſly flones make bridges, if it flow. Dryden. 
3. The cork or quill by which the angler 
diſcovers the bite of a'fiſh; © © 
You will find this to be a very choice hait, 
ſometimes caſting a little bf it into the place 
where your float ſwims. : Walton, 
4. A cant word for a level. 4} 
Banks are meaſured by the foat or floor, which 
is eighteen foot ſquare and one deep. Mortimer, 
Flo'aTy. ach. Buoyant and ſwimming 
on the ſurface. 425 
The hindrance to ſtay well is the extreme 
length of a ſhip, eſpecially if ſhe be foaty, and 
want ſharpneſs of way forwards. Raleigh, 
FLOCK. »n. / {ploce, Saxon, ] | 
1. A company; uſually a company of 
birds or beaſts. | 
She that hath a heart of that fine frame, 
To pay this debt of love but to a bruther, 
How will ſhe love when the rich golden ſhaft 
Hath kill'd the fock of all atfections elſe 
That live in her. Shakſpeare's Twelfth Night. 


2. A company of ſheep, diſtinguiſhed from 
herds, which are of oxen. 

The cattle in the fields, and meadows green, 
Thoſe rare and ſolitary ; theſe in flocks - 
Paſturing at once, 'and in broad herds upſprung. 

1 Milton. 

France has a ſheep by her, to ſhew that the 
riches of the country conſiſted chiefly in fecks and 
paſturage. | ' Addiſon, 

3. A body of men. wg 

The heathen that had fled out of Judea came 
to Nicanor by flocks, 2 Maccabees, 

4+ [from floccus.] A lock of wool. 

A houſe well-furniſh'd ſhall be thine to keep; 
And, for a flock bed, I can ſheer my ſheep. 

To Flock. v. . [from the noun.] To 
gather in crowds or large numbers. 

Many young gentlemen ffoct to him every day, 
and flect the time careleſly. Sat ſpeure. 

Upon the return of the ambaſſadors, the poor 
of all ſorts focked together to the great mafter's 


houſe. Anolles“ Hiftory, 
Others ran Focking out of their houſes to the 
general ſupplication. 2 Maccabees. 


Stilpo, when the people focked about him, and 
that one ſaid, The people come wondering about 
you, as if it were to fee ſome ſtrange beaſt; no, 
faith he, it is to ſee a man which Diogenes ſought 
with his lanthorn at noon day. 'Bacon, 

Seeing the ſpirits ſwelling the nerves. cauſe 
the arm's motion, upon its reſiſtance they fuck 
from other parts of the body to overcome it. 

Digby en Bodies. 

The wits of the town came thither; _ 
"Twas ſtrange to ſee how they fo:#'d together; 
Each ſtrongly confident of his own way, 
Thought to gain the laurel that day. Suck/ing. 

Friends daily fock,, - Dede; Esel. 

The Trojan youth about the captive ect, 

To wonder or to pity, or to mock. Denham. 

People do not fect to courts ſo much for their 
majeſtics ſervice, as for making their fortunes. 

| EE L' Eftrange. 

To FLos. v. a. [from flagrum, Lat.] To 
laſh; to whip; to chaſtiſe. 18 

The ſchoolmaſter's joy is to fog. :Stif?, 

FLonG, particip. ,pa/ſive,. from To fling, 
uſed by Spenſer. 

FLOOD. u. { [xlod, Saxon; for, Fr.] 


| 1. A body of water; the ſea; a river. 


FLO 
What need "the bridge much W the 
1 | PL, are; 
His domition ſhall be Alto from the one fea to 
the other, and from the food unto the world's end. 


: Palms, 
Or thence from Niger fd unto Atlas mount, 


The kingdoms of Almanzor, Fez, and Sus. 


Milton. 
; All dwellings elſe 
Floodoverwhelm'd, and them with all their pomp 
Decp under water roll'd ; fea cover'd ſea, 
Sea without more. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Axcadio's flow'ry plains and pleaſing foods. 
"PAL | Dryden's Virgil. 
2. A deluge; an inundation. 
You ſee this confluence; this great food of vi- 
ſiters. | Shakſpeare. 
By ſudden foods, and fall of waters, 
Buckingham's army is diſpers'd aud ſcatter'd, 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
3. Flow; flux; not ebb; not reflux; 


the ſwelling of a river by rain or inland 
flood. L 

We ſeck to know the moving of each ſphere, 
And the firange cauſe o' th* ebbs and foods of 

ile. Davies. 

4. The general deluge. 
TP you there by an age ſince the great 
ood, 
But it was fam'd with more than with one man ? 
Shakſpeare. 

It is commonly opinioned that the carth was 

thinly inhabited before the flood, Brown 
5. Catamenia. 

Thoſe that have the good fortune of miſcarry- 
ing, or being delivered, eſcape by means of their 
floods, revelling the humours from their lungs, 

Harvey on Conſumptions. 


To FLood. v. a. [from the noun. ]} To 
deluge ; to cover with waters. 


Where meadows are fooded late in ſpring, roll 
them with a large barley-roller. Mortimer. 


Flo'oDGATE, n. .. {| flood and gate.] Gate 
or ſhutter by which the watercourle is 
cloſed or opened at pleaſure. 

As if the opening of her mouth had opened 
ſome great foodgate of ſorrow, whereof her heart 
could not abide the violent iſſue, ſhe ſunk to the 
ground. | Sidney. 

Yet there the ſteel Raid not; but inly bate 
Deep in his fle, and opened wide a red 193m 

Mer. 

His youth, and want of experience in * <3 
ſervice, had ſomeWhat been ſhrewdly touched, 
even before the ſluices and floodgates of popular 
liberty were yet ſet open. Weitton. 
The rain deſcended for forty days, the cataracts 
or floodgates of heaven being opened. Burnet. 


FLook. n./. [ flug, a plough, German.] 
1. The broad part of the anchor which 
takes hold of the ground. 


2. A flounder; a flat river fiſh. 


FLOOR. n. /. [xlon, plone, Saxon. ] 

1. The pavement: a pavement is always 
of ſtone, the floor of wood or {tone ; 
the part on which one treads. 

His ſtepmother, making all ber geſtures coun- 
terfeit_ affliction, lay almoſt groveling upon the 
ffoor of her chamber. Sidney. 

He rent that iron door 
Where entered in, his foot could find no floor, 
But all a deep deſcent as dark as hell. F. Queen. 
Look how the floor of heav'n 
Is thick inlay'd with patens of hrignt gold: 
There 's not the ſmalleſt orb which thou behvld'ſ, 
But in his motion like an angel ſings, 


Still quiring to the young-ey*d cherubins. Shak. . 
The ground lay ftrewed with pikes fo thick as 


* 


a floor is uſually ſtrewed with ruſhes. Hayward. 
He winnoweth barley to-night in the threſhing - 
oor. Ruth, 


2. A ſtory; a flight of rooms. 


i 


le that bullding Rays at one 
Hier, or. the ſecond, hath erected none, 
To FLook. v. a. (from the noun. 
cover the bottom with a floor. 
Hevn ſtone and timber to floor the houſes, 
2 Chronicles. 
FLoo'r1NG, n. /. [from floor.) Bottom; 
pavement. 
The flooring is a kind of red plaiſter made of 


brick, ground to powder, and afterwards worked 
into mortar. Addiſon. 


To FLoy. v. a. [from flap.) To clapthe 
wings with noiſe; to play with any 
noiſy motion of a broad body. 

A blackbird was frighted almoſt to death with 
a huge fopping kite that ſhe ſaw over her head. 
L' Eftrange. 
FLo'RAL. adj, [ floralis, Lat.] Relating 
to Flora, or to flowers. 
Let one great day 
To celebrated ſports and oral play 
Be (et aſide, Nie 

FLo'REN. n. /. [So named, ſays Camden, 
becauſe made by F. n A gold 
coin of Edward 111, in value fax ſhillings. 

FLo'RENCE, n,. /. | from the city Florence. ] 
A kind of cloth, Dif. 


FLo'RET. n. { [ fleurette, French.] A 
{mall imperfect flower. 

FLO'RID. adj. [ foridus, Latin. ] 

1. Productive of flowers; covered with 
flowers. 


2. Bright in colour; fluſhed with red. 

Our beauty is in colour inferiour to many 
flowers ; and when it is moſt forid and gay, three 
firs of an ague can change it into yellowneſs and 
leanneſs. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 

The qualities of blood in a healthy ſtate are to 
be florid, when let out of the veſſel, the red part 
congealing ftrongly and ſoon. Arbuthnet. 


" 
* 


decorations. 
The — elevated, and figurative way is for 


are begotten in the ſoul, by ſhewing their objects 
out of their true proportion. Dryden. 
How did, pray, the florid youth offend, 
Whoſe ſpeech you took, and gave it to a friend? 
Pope. 
FLor1'piTY. n. /. [from florid.] Freſh- 
neſs of colour, . 


There is a floridity in the face from the good 
digeſtion of the red part of the blood, Fer. 


FLO'RIVNESS. 1 [from florid. ] 
1. Freſhneſs of colour. 


2. Embelliſhment ; ambitious elegance. 
Though a philoſopher need not delight readers 
with his foridneſs, yet he may take a care that 
he diſguſt them not by flatneſs, Boyle. 


Fi.okr1'FERous. adj. | florifer, Latin.) 
Productive of flowers. 

FLO'RIN. n. /. That, A coin firſt 
made by the Florentines. That of 
Germany is in value 2s. 4d. that of 
Spain 4s. 4d. halfpenny ; that of Pa- 
lermo and Sicily 25. 6d. that of Hol- 
land 25. 

In the Imperial chamber the proctors have 


ſubſtantial receſs. Aylifee. 
Lo IST. n. f. [ Heuriſte, French.] A 


cultivator of flowers. 

Some botaniſts or forifs at the kaſt. Dunciad. 

And while they break 

On the charm'd eye, th' exulting forift marks 
With ſecret pride the wonders of his hand. 
; Thomſon. 
FLo'suLENT. adj. [| floris, Latin. ] Flow- 
ery ; bloſſoming. 


F 


| 


re 


3. Embelliſhed ; ſplendid ; brilliant with 


the paſſions; for love and hatred, fear and anger, 


half a forin taxed and allowed them for every | 


L O 


Fro'zoviovs. "adj, .' [ fa/tults, Latin.] 
Compoſed of flowers; having the na- 
ture or form of flowers. 

The: outward | rt is a thick and carnous co- 
vering, and the Brod a diy and foſculous coat. 

: Beroun Vulgar Errours. 

To FLOTE. v. 4. [See To fleet. To 
Such cheeſes, good Ciſſey, ye fored tou nigh. 
Tuſfer, 
FLo'tsoNn. n. /. [from flote.] Goods 
that ſwim without an owner on the ſea. 
Flo'TTEN. part. [from flote.] Skimmed. 
| Skinner. 
To FLOUNCE. v. a. [plon/ſen, Dutch, 

to plunge. ] 

1. To move with violence in the water or 
mire ; to ſtruggle or daſh in the water. 
With his broad fins and forky tail he laves 

The riſing ſurge, and fleunces in the waves. 
{Addiſon's Ovid, 
2. To move with weight and tumult. 
Six flouncing Flanders mares 
Are e'en as good as any two of theirs. Prior. 
3. To move with paſſionate agitation. 
When I'm duller than a poſt, 
Nor can the 3 word pronounce, 
You neither fume, nor fret, nor founce. Swift, 
To FLounCt, v. a To deck with 
flounces. | 
She was fleunced and furbelowed from head to 
foot ; every ribbun was crinkled, and every part 
of her garments in cutl. Addiſon. 
They have got into the faſhion of founcing the 
petticoat ſo very deep, that it looks like an en- 
tire coat of luteſtring. Pope. 
FLouNcE. n. /. [from the verb.] Any 
_ ſewed to the garment, and hang- 
ing looſe, ſo as to {well and ſhake. 
Nay, oft in dreams invention we bettow, 
To change a founce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 
A muſlin founce, made very full, would be 
very agreeable. Pope. 


FLo'unDER. n. . [| flynder, Daniſh; 


fluke, Scottiſh.) The name of a ſmall 
flat fiſh, 


Like the fleunder, out of the frying-pan into 


the fire. Camden, 
Flaunders will both thrive and breed in any 
pond. Mortimer. 


To FLo'uN DER. v. n. [from flounce.] To 
ſtruggle with violent and irregular mo- 
tions: as a horſe in the mire. 

Down gocs at once the horſeman and. the 
horſe; 
That courſer tumbles on the fallen fleed, 
And fleundring throws the rider o'er his head. 
8 Dryden, 
The more inform'd, the leſs he underſtood, - 
And deeper ſunk by fleund"ring in the mud. 
Dryden. 
He plung' d for ſenſe, but found no bottom 
there; 


Then writ and flaunder' d on in mere deſpair. 


Pope. 
To FLO'URISH. . v. a. [ foreo, * 
Latin. ] 


t. To be in vigour ; not to fade. 
The righteous ſhall foaurih like che palm- tree. 
wg Pſa/ms.. 
Where'er you tread, the bluſhing flow'rs ſhall 
riſe, 
And all things favrif where you turn your eyes. 
| Pope, 
2. To be ina proſperous ſtate, 
If I could find example 
Of thouſands, that had ſtruek anointed kings, 
And flouri'd after, I'd not do't: but fince 
Nor braſs, nor ſtone, nor parchment, bears not 
one, 
Let villany itſelf forſwear 't. 
5 B2 


8 2 Peas t. 
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Harry, that prophefied thou ſneuld' be k n 
Dancer thee in dee ore warty 


He was the patron of my manhood, when I 
Foutifked in the opiniun of the world; though 
with ſmall advantage to my fortune, Dryden. 
Bad men as frequently proſper and flourifh, 
and that dy the means of their wickedneſs. 

Nelſon. 
3. To uſe florid language; to ſpeak with 
ambitious copiouſueſs and elegance. 
W hilſt Cicero acts the part of a rhetorician, he 
dilates and fleur iſies, and gives example inſtead 
of rule. | . Baker, 

They dilate ſometimes, and bur i, long upon 
little incidents, and they ſkip over and but 
lightly touch the drier part of their theme. 


Watts Logick. 
4. To: deſcribe various figures by inter- 
N 


/ 


lines; to play in wanton and 
irregular motions. | 
Impetuous ſpread 

The ftream, and ſmoaking, flour d o'er his 

head. Pope 

5. To boaſt; to brag. | 

6. [In muſick.) To play ſome prelude 
without any ſettled rule. 


To Flo'URISH. v. a. 
1, To adorn with vegetable beauty. 
With ſhadowy verdure flouriſi' d high, 
A ſudden youth the groves enjoy. Fenton. 
2. To.adorn with figures of needlework. 
To work with a needle into figures, 
All that I ſhall fay will be but like bottoms of 


thread cloſe wound up, which, with a good Þ 


needle rhaps may be four into large 
werks, mY Bacor' s 2 with Spain. 


To move any thing in quick circles or 


vibrations by way of ſhow or triumph. 
And all the powers of hell in full applauſe 
Flowrifa'd their ſnakes, and toſs'd their flaming 
brands. Crafhaw. 
Againſt the poſt their wicker ſhields they 
cruſh, x 
Flourifk the (word, and at the plaſtron puſh, 
| | Dryden. 


5. To adorn with embelliſhments of lan 
guage ; to grace with eloquence oſtenta- 


tiouſly diffuſive, 

The ſabours of Hercules, though fourifked with 
much fabulous matter; yet notably ſet forth, the 
conſent of all nations and ages in the approbation 
uf the extirpating and debellating giants, mon- 
ſters, and tyrants. Bacon. 

As they are likely to over-flourif their own 
caſe, ſo their flattery is hardeſt to be —_— 

otter, 


6. To adorn; to embelliſh; to grace. 
To bring you thus together, tis no fin, 
Sith that the juſtice of your title to him 
Doth flourifi the deceit. Shakſpeare. 


Fro'ur1sH. n./. [from the verb.] 
1. Bravery; beauty; ambitious ſplendour. 
I call'd thce then vain feuriſi of my fortune; 

] ca!l'd thee then poor ſhadow, painted queen, 
The preſentation of but what I was, Shakſpeare, 


The flourifa of his ſober youth, 
Was the pride of naked truth. Crafhaw. 


2. An oftentatious embelliſhment ; am- 
bitious copiouſneſs; far-fetched ele- 
gance. 


This is a fourii: there follow excellent para- 


bles. Bacon. 
We can excuſe the duty of our knowledge, if 
we only beftow the fourifh of poetry thereon, or 
thoſe commendatory conceits which popularly 
ſet forth the eminence of this creature. row! 

The appreheuſion is ſo deeply riveted into my 
miad, that ſuch rhetorical flaeriſhes cannot at all 
louſ-n or bruſh it ont. More. 

Vitianies have not the ſame countenance, 
when there are great intereſts, playable colours, 


Shatkſpeare. | 


FLO 


and uri of wit and rhe ick interpoſed be- 
Se = the obeſe. L'E 1 
The ſo much repeated ornament and fourifht of 
their former « ge was commonly the trueſt 
word they ſpoke, though leaft believed by them. 
alas South's Sermons, 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes he ſlurs his 
crimes; 
He lards with fourifhes his long harangue; 
'Tis fine, ſay'ſ thou; what, to be prais'd and 
hang ? Dryden. 


3. Figures formed by lines curiouſly or 


wantonly drawn. | 
A child with delight looks upon emblems 
finely drawn and painted, and takes ſome plea- | 
ſurc in beholding the neat characters and fourihes 
of a bible curiouſly printed. Bayle. 
They were intended only for ludicrous orna - 
ments of nature, like the fauriſtes about a great 
letter that ſiguify nothing, but are made only to 
delight the eye. Mere againſt Atheiſm 
Fro'vRISHER, n. /. [from flouriſh. ] One 
that is in prime or in proſperity. 
They count him of the green-hair'd eld, they 
may, or in his flow'r; 
For not our greateſt flouriſier can equal him in 
pow'r. Chapman, 


To FLOUT. v. a. [| fuyten, Dutch; 


flourve, Frifick.] To mock; to inſult ; 


to treat with mockery and contempt. 
You muſt fout my inſufficiency. Shakſpeare, 
The Norweyan banners flout the ſky, 
And fan our people cold. Shatſpeare's Macbeth. 
He mock'd us when he begg' d our voices; 
Certainly he fouted us downright. Shakſpeare. 
She railed at her, that ſhe ſhould be fo im- 
modeſt to write to one ſhe knew would fout her, 


Shakſpeare. 
Phillida Fouts me. Walton's Angler. 


To FLout. v.n. To practiſe mockery ; 
to behave with contempt ; to ſneer. 
Though nature hath given us wit to faut at 


fortune, hath not fortune ſent in this fool to cut 
off this argument ? Shakſpeare. 


With talents well endu'd 
To be ſcurrilous and rude; 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, 
Flcer and gibe, and laugh and flour. Swift, 


Four. n./. [from the verb.] A mock; 
an inſult ; a word or act of contempt. 


He would aſk of thoſe that had been at the 
other's table, Tell truly, was there never a fout 


or ary blow given? Bacsn. 
She opened it, and read it out, 
With many a ſmile and leering hut. Hudibras, 


Their doors are barr'd againſt a bitter ut; 
Snarl, if you pleaſe ; but you thall ſnarl without. 
Dryden. 
How many fours and jcers muſt I expoſe my- 
ſelf to by this repentance ? How ſhall I anſwer 
ſuch an old acquaintance when he invites me to 
an interpcerate cup? Calamy's Sermons. 


FLoluTER. n. . [from flout.] One who 
Jeers. 
To FLOW. v. n. [flopan, Saxon. ] 
. To run or ſpread as water. 
The god am I, whole yellow water haut 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes. 
Dryden's Encid 
Fields of light and liquid ether flow, 
Purg'd hom the pond'rous dregs of earth below. 
Dryden. 
Endleſs tears floww down in ſtreams. Swift. 
2. To run: oppoſed to ſtanding waters. 
With oſier floats the ſtanding water ſtrow; 
Of maſſy ſtones make bridges, if it fuw, Dryden, 
3. To riſe; not to ebb. 
This river hath thrice fow'!, no ebb between. 
| Shakſpeare. 
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Tegel dau- fd ,orw ws 
On that thou wouldſt rent the heavens, that 
the mountains might fow down! at thy preſence. 


' 8 iy]  dſarah. 
5. To proceed; to iſſue. iH b 
Pl! uſe that tongue I have: if wit foro ſtom't, 
I ſhall do good. Shakſpeare*s Winter's Fate. 
The knowledge drawn from experience is 
quite of another kind from that which Hors from 
ſpeculation or diſcourſe, | South, 
6. To glide ſmoothly without aſperity : 
as, a Fowing period, | 
This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the flowers of 
rhetorick in it, ſhew him tu have been of a gieat 
wit and flowing eloquence, Hpkewill on Protid. 
7. To write {mocthly ; is and volubly. 
Virgil is ſweet and fowing in his hexameters, 
Dryden. 
Did ſweeter ſounds adorn thy flowing tongue 
Than ever man pronounc'd, or angels lung. 


Prior, 
8. To abound; to be crowded. 
The dry tircets flow'd with men, 
9. To be copious; to be full, 
Then ſhall our names, 
Be in their fowtr> cups ficſhly remember'd. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
There every eye with flumb*'rous chains the 
bound, / 
And daſh'd the fowing goblet to the ground. 
f Pope's O. Hey. 
10. To hang looſe and waving. | 
He was cloathed in a forvng mantle of green 
filk, interwoven with flowers. Spectator. 
To Frow. v. a. To overflow; to deluge. 
Watering hops is ſcarce practicable, unleſs 
you have a ſtream at hand to os the ground. 
Mertimer's Huſbandry, 
FLow. . / [from the verb.] 


1. The riſe of water; not the ebb. 

Some from the diurnal and annual motion of 
the earth, endeavour to ſolve the fows and mo- 
tions of tngſe ſeas, illuſtrating the ſame by watcr 
in a bowl, that riſes or falls according to the mo- 
tion of the veſlel. Brown's Vulgar Errors, 

The ebb of tides, and their myſterious foro, 
We as arts elements ſhall underſtand. Dryden. 

2. A ſudden plenty or abundance. 

The noble power of ſuffering bravely is as far 
above that of enterprifing greatly, as an unblc= 
miſhed conſcience and inflexible reſolution are 
above an accidental fow of ſpirits, or a fudden 
tide of blood. Pope. 

3. A ſtream of diction; volubility of 


tongue. 

Teaching is not a flow of words, nor the drain- 
ing of an hour-glaſs; but an effectual procuring 
that a man know ſomething which he knew not 
before, or to know it better, South, 


FLOWER. n. /. [ fur, French; „los, 
flores, Latin. 

1. The part of a plant which contains the 
ſceds. 


Such are reckoned perfect flowers which have 
petala, a flamen, apex, and tylus; and whatever 
flower wants either of theſe is reckoned imper- 
fet, Perfe&t forwers are divided into fimple 
ones, which are not compoſed of other ſmaller, 
and which uſuaily have bur one fingle file; and 
compounded, which conſiſt of many Hoſculi, all 
making but one fower, Simple fowers are mo- 
nopetalous, which have the body of the f#orver 
all of one entire leaf, though ſometimes cut or 
divided a little way into many ſeeming petala, 
or leaves; as in burage, buglas: or polypetalous, 
which have diſtin petala, and thoſe falling off 
ingly, and not altogether, as the ſeeming petala 
of monopetalous fywers always do; but thoſe 
are further divided into uniform and. difform 
flowers: the former have their right and left 
band parts, and the forward and backward parts 
all alike, but the difform have no ſuch regularity, 
as in the fletwers of ſage and deadnettle, A mo» 
nopetalous diffurm /fower is likewile further di- 


Chapman, 
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vided into, firſt, ſemi-fiſtular, whoſe upper part 
reſembles a pipe cut off obliquely, as in the 
ariloſtochia: 2d, labiate; and this either with 
one lip only, as in the acanthum and ſcordium, 
or with two lips, as in the far greater part of the 
labiate fowers: and here the upper lip is ſome- 
times turned upwards, and ſo turns the convex 
part downwards, as in the chamæciſſus; but 
moſt commonly the upper lip is convex above, 
and turns the hollow part dawn to its fellow be- 
low, and repreſents a kind of helmet, or monk\- 
hood]; and from thence theſe are frequently called 
galleate, cucullate, and galericulate fowers ; and 
in this form are the flo ters of the lamium, and 
moſt verticillate plants, 
is intice, and ſometimes jagged or divided. 3d, 
Corniculate ; that is, ſuch hollow fowers as have 
on their upper part a kind of (pur, or little horn, 
as the linaria, delphinum, &c. and the carnicu- 
lum, or calcar, is always impervious at the tip 
or point. Compounded flowers are firſt, diſcous, 
or diſcoidal; that is, whoſe floſculi are ſet ſo 
cloſe, thick, and even, as to make the ſurface 
of the fower plain and flat, which, becauſe of 
its round form, will be like a diſcus; which 
diſk is ſometimes radiated, when there is a row 
of petala ſtanding round in the diſk, like the 
points of a ſtar, as in the matricaria, chamæme- 
lum, &c. and ſometimes naked, having no 
ſuch radiating leaves round the limb of its diſk, 
as in the tanacetum : 2d, planifolious, which is 
compoſed of plain flowers, ſet together in cir- 
cular rows round the centre, and whoſe face is 
uſually indented, notched, and jagged, as the 
hicracia, 3d, Fiſtular, which is compounded 
of long hollow little wers, like pipes, all di- 
vided into large jags at the ends. Imperfect 
flowers, becauſe they want the petala, are called 
ſtamineous, apetalous, and capillaceous; and 
thoſe which hang pendulous by fine threads, like 
the juli, are by Tournefort called amentaceous, 
and we call them cats-tail. The term campani- 
formis is uſed for ſuch as are in the ſhape of a 
bell, and infundibuliformis for ſuch as are in the 


form of a funnel. Miller. 
Good men's lives 
Expire before the flowers in their caps, 
Dying or ere they ſicken. Shakſp. Macbeth, 


With foro“ inwoven treſſes torn 
The ny mpbs in twilight ſhade of tangled thickets 


mourn. Milton, 
Beauteous flowers why do we ſpread 
Upon the monumentsof the dead, Cowley. 


Though the ſame ſun with all-diffuſive rays 
Bluſh in the roſe, and in the diamond blaze, 
We-praiſe the ſtronger effort of his power, 
And always ſet the gem above the 2 

| ope, 

If the bloſſom of the plant be of moſt * 
ance, we call it a fewer; ſuch ate daiſies, tulips, 
and carnations. atts, 

2. An ornament; an embelliſhment. 

The nomination of perſons to thoſe places being 
ſo prime and inſeparable a fower of his crown, 
he would reſerve to himſelf, Clarendon, 

This diſcourſe of Cyprian, and the excellent 
flowers of rhetorick in it, ſhew him to have been 


a ſweet and powerful orator. Hakewil! 
Truth needs no f/ow*rs of ſpeech. Pope. 


3. The prime; the flouriſhing part. 
Alas ! young man, your days can ne'er be long: 
In flaw'r of age you periſh for a ſong. Pope. 


4. The edible part of corn; the meal. 
The. bread I would have in fowrr, fo as it 
might be baked till to ſerve their neceſſary want 
"—_ on Ireland. 
can make my audit up, that all 
From me do back receive the floxw*r of all, 
And leave me but the bran. Skatſprare, 
The f/o2vers of grains, mixed wit! water, will 
mike a forr of glue. Arbuthuot an Aliments. 


But by thy cere twelve urns of wine be RIA, | 
Next theſe in worth, and firm thoſe urns be, 


ſeal'd; + -- 
Be twice ten meaſares of the choiceſt four 
Prepar's, ere yet deicends the evening hour. 
Pepe's Ody//ey. 


) 
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Sometimes the lamium | 
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5. The moſt excellent or valuable part of 
any thing; quinteſſence. * 


The choice and wer of all things profitable 
the Pſalms do more briefly contain, and more 
movingly expreſs, by reaſon of their poztical 
form. Hooker. 

Thou haſt lain 
The fower of Europe for his chivalry.  Shakſp. 

The Frenck monarcy is exhauſted of its braveſt 
ſubjects: the fower of the nation is conſumed in 
its wars, Addiſon, 


6. That which is moſt diſtinguiſhed for 
any thing valuable. 
He is not the floxwer of courteſy, but, I war- 
rant him, as gentle as a lamb. Shakſpeare. 
Fro'wER de Luce. n. /. A bulbous iris. 
Miller ſpecifies thirty-four ſpecics of this plant; 
and among them the Perſian flower de luce is 
greatly eſteemcd for the ſweetneſs and beauty of 
its variegated flog ets, which are in perfection in 
February, or the beginning of March, 
Crop'd are the flower de luces in your arms; 
Of England's coat one half is cut away. Shak. 
The iris is the forver de luce, Peacham 


To Flower. v. n. [ fleurir, French; or 


from the noun. ] 
1. To be in flower; to be in bloſſom; to 


bloom ; to put forth flowers. | 
So forth they marched in this goodly ſort, 
To take the ſolace of the apen air, 
And in freth flowering fields themſeives to ſport. 
Fairy Queen. 
Sacred hill, whoſe head full high, 
Is, as it were, for endleſs memory 
Of that dear Lord, who oft thereon was found, 
For ever with a fow'ring garland crown'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
Then herbs of every leaf, that ſudden fo werd, 
Op'ning their various colours. | Milton. 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the 


* 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load. 
; Dryden's Georg. 
To leafleſs ſhrubs the fow'ring palms ſucceed, 
And od'rous myrtle to the noiſome weed, Pope. 


2, To be in the prime; to flouriſh. 
Whilome in youth, when flower'd my youth- 
ful ſpring, 

Like ſwallow ſwift, I wandered here and there ; 
For heat of heedleſs luſt me did fo ſting, 

That I of doubted danger had no fear. Spenſer. 
This cauſe detain'd me all my fow'ring youth, 

Within a loathſome dungeon there to pine. Shak. 


3. To froth; to ferment ; to mantle, as 


new bottled beer. 

Thoſe above water were the beſt, and that beer 
did Foxwer a little: whereas that under water did 
not, though it were freſh. Bacon, 

An extreme clarification doth ſpread the ſpirits 
ſo ſmooth that they become dull, and the drink 
dead, which ought to have a little fowering, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


4. To come as cream from the ſurface. 


If you can accept of theſe few obſervations, 
which have foxwered off, and are, as it were, the 
burniſhing of many ſtudious and contempla- 
tive years, I here give you them to diſpoſe of. 

Milton. 

To Fro'weR. v. a. [from the naun-] 

To adorn with ſictitious or imitated 
flowers. 


FLo'werAGe. n. . [from flower. ] Store 
of flowers. Dia 


FLo“wERET. n.f. [ fleuret, French, ] A 
flower; a ſmall flower, 

. Sometimes her head ſhe fondly would aguiſe 
With gaudy garlands, or freſh forw'rets dight, 
About her neck, or rings of ruſhes plight. 

Fairy Queen, 
That ſame dew, which ſometime on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, - 


FLU 
1 the floxw*net's eyes} ' 
| ilk tears that did 2 2 diſgrace bæw ail. 


Se. Shakſpeare, 
3a to the ſylvan lodge 

They came, that like Pomona's arbour ſmil' d, 

With fow'rets deck d, and fragrant ſmells, 


| Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Then laughs the childiſh year with forw'rers 


._ crown'd, 
And laviſhly perfumes the fields around; 
But no ſubſtantial nouriſhment receives, 
Infirm the ſtalks, unſolid are the leaves, Dryd 


FLo'weERGARDEN., n. /. { flower and 
garden. ] A garden in which flowers 
are principally cultivated. 

Obſerving that this manure produced flowers 
in the field, I made my gardener try thoſe ſhglls 
in my fowergarden, and I never ſaw better carna- 
tions or lowers, Mortimer's Huſbandry, 


FLo'wer1Ness. n. ſ. [from flowery. 
t. The ſtate of * ry rg 
2. Floridneſs of ſpeech, 


FLo'wErINGBUSH. n. /. A plant, 
FLo'wtry, adj. [from flower.) Full of 
flowers ; adorned with flowers real or 
fictitious, 
My mother Circe, with the ſyrens three, 
Amidſt the fow'ry kirtled Naiades. Milten. 
Day's harbinger 
Comes dancing from the e ſt, and leads with her 
The flow'ry May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowſlip and the pale primroſe, 
Milten. 
O'er his fair limbs a fow'ry veſt he threw. 
Pope. 
To her the ſhadow grove, the fow'ry field, . 
The ſtreams and fountains no delight could yield. 


Pope. 
Fr.o'winGLY.. adv. [from flow. ] With 
volubility ; with abundance. 


FLowx. n. /. | fluke, Scottiſh. ] A flound- 
er ; the name of a fiſh. 
Amongſt theſe the fork, ſole, and plaice, 
follow the tide up into the freſh waters. Carex, 
Fro'wxworr. 2. /. The name of a plant. 
Frown. The participle of fy, or flee, 
they being confounded ; properly of ,. 
1. Gone away. 
For thoſe, 
Appointed to fit there, had left their charge, 
Flaton to the upper world. Mito. 
Where, my deluded ſenſe | was reaſon flown ? 
Where the high majeſty of David's throne ? 
Prier, 
2. Puffed ; inflated ; elate. 
And when night 
Darkens the itreets, then wander forth the ſons 
Of Belial, fowwn with inſolence and wine. Milton. 
Is this a bridal or a friendly feaſt ? 
Or from your deeds I rightly may divine, 
Unſeemly fown with inſolence or wine. Pope. 
FLu'cTuaNT. adj. ¶ flufuans, Latin. } 
Wavering ; uncertain. 


* 


that thing to-morrow ; to change likings tor 
loathings, and to ſtand wiſhing and hankering at 
a venture, how is it poſſible for any man to be 
at reſt in this fuFrart wandering humour and 
opinion ? L' range. 

To FLU'CTUATE. v. n. [ fuftuo, Las 
tin. ] 


. | 1. To roll to and again, as water in agita- 


tion. 
The fuFuating fields of liquid air, 
With all the curious meteors hov'ring there, 
And the wide regions of the land, proclaim 
The Pow'r Divine, that rais'd the mighty frame. 
Blackmore. 
2, To float backward and forward, as with 


the motion of water, 


3 


To be longing for this thing to-day, and for 
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1. Liquid. 
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3. To move with uncertain and 
tion. | . D „ren 435 
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4. To be in an uncertain ſtate; to feel 
ſudden viciſſitudes. | 
As the greateſt part of my eftate has hitherto 
been of an uuſteady and volatile nature, either 
. toſt upon ſeas, or Lauda in funds, it is now 
fixed and ſettled in ſubſtantial acres and tene- 
nnr esd 162 88 Addi ſon. 
. To be irreſolute; to be undetermined, 
LUCTUA'TION, 2. /. [ flufuatio, Latin; 
+ fluftnation, French; from ffuctuate.] 
1. The alternate motion of the water. 
Fluctuations are but motions ſubſervient, 
which winds, ſtorms, ſhores, ſhelves, and every 
interjacency irregulates. Brown. 
_ They were cauſed by the impulſes and fuc- | 
tuation of water in the bawels of the earth. | 
: Woodward's Natural Hiftory. 
2. Uncertainty ; indetermination. | 
It will not hinder it from making a proſelyte 
of a perſon, that loves ffuctuation of judgment 
little enough to be willing to be eaſed of it by 
any thing but errour, Beylc. 
Fug. n. .. [A word of which I know 
not the etymology, unleſs it be derived 
from flew of . | 
1. A ſmall pipe or chimney to convey air, 
heat, or ſmoke. 
2. Soft down or fur, ſuch as may fly in 
the wind. | 
FLvE'LLIN, n. . The herb SrEEDWEII. 
Frv'txcy. . /. [from fluent, ] 
1. The quality of flowing; ſmoothneſs ; 


freedom {from harſhneſs or aſperity. 
* Fluency of numbers, and moſt expreſſive 
figures for the poet, morals for the ſerious, and 
pleaſantries for admirers of points of wit. 
l Garth's Preface to Ovid. 
2. Readineſs ; copiouſneſs; volubility. 
Our publick liturgy muſt be caſhiered, the 
better to pleaſe thoſe men who gloried in their 
extemporary vein and flucncy, King Charles. 
We reafon with ſuch fuency and fire, 
The beaux we baffle, and the learned tire. Tickel. 
The common fluency of ſpeech in many men, 
and moſt women, is owing to a ſcarcity of mat- 
ter, and a ſcarcity of words; for whoever is 
maſter of language, and hath a mind full of ae 
will be apt, in ſpeaking, to heſitate upon the 
choice of both. Swift. 


3. Affluence; abundance. This ſenſe is 


obſolete. | 
Thoſe who grow old in 2 and eaſe, 

Behold him toſt on ſeas. Sandy Paraph. on Fob. 
God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Even all they with ; and yet their narrow hearts 

Cannot ſa great a fluency receive, 

But their fruition to a ſtranger leave. Sandys. 


FLUENT. adj. I fuens, Latin.] 


ö 


It is not malleable ; but yet is not fuent, but 


ſtupi fied. 1 Bacon. 
2. Flowing; in motion; in flux. 
Motion being a fluent thing, and one part of 


its duration being independent upon another, it 

doth not follow that becauſe any thing moves 

this moment, it muſt do ſo the next. Ray. 
3. Ready; copious ; voluble. 

Tboſe have ſome natural diſpoſitions, which 
have better grace in youth than m age, ſuch as 
is a fuent and luxurious ſpeech. 

I ſhall lay before you all that 's within me, 
And with moſt fuent utterance. Denham. 

Fuv'enr. . /. Stream; running water. 

Confiding in their hands, that ſed' lous ſtrive 
To cut th' outrageous fluent; in this diſtreſs, 
Ev'n in the fight of death. Philips. 


al 
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Bacon. 


FLUID. a. 


| 
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Fuv'snTLy.. adv. [from fuent.] - With 
ready flow ; volubly ; readily ; without 
obſtruction or difficulty. +1 | 
[ fuidur, Latin; fluide, 
French, ] Having parts eaſily ſepara- 
ble; not ſolid. | 
Or ferve they as a flow'ry verge to bi 
The fluid (kirts of that ſame wat'ry cloud, 
Left it again diflolve, and ſhow'r the earth? 
Milton. 
If particles flip eafily, and ate of a fit fize to 
be agitated by heat, and the heat is big enough to 
keep them in agitation, the body is fuid; and 
if it be apt to ſtick to things, it is humid. 


Newton. 
FLv'ty. n. / 
1. Any thing not ſolid. 


2. [In phyſick.] Any animal juice: as 
the 1 


Conſider how luxury hath introduced new 
diſeaſes, and with them, nat improbably, altered 
the whole courſe of the fuids. 

Arbuthnot and Pope's Mart. Scriblerus, 
FLurvity. n. /. [ fluidite, Fr. from fluid. 
The quality in bodies oppoſite to ſtabi- 
lity; want of coherence between the 


parts. 
Heat promotes #idity very much by diminiſh- 
the tenacity of bodies : it makes many bodies 


fluid, which are not fluid in cold, and increaſes | 


the fluidity of tenacious liquids; as of oil, balſam, 
and honey; and thereby decreaſes their reſiſtance. 
: Newton. 
A diſeaſe oppoſite to this ſpiſſitude is too great 
Fl Arbut hnet. 
LU'1DNEsS. n. . [from fluid.) The 
quality in bodies oppoſite to ſtability. 
What if we ſhould ſay that fuidneſs and ſtabi- 
lity depends ſo much upon the tcxture of the 
parts, that, by the change of that texture the 
ſame parts may be made to conſtitute either 
a fluid or a dry body, and that permanently — 
| ole. 
Fru'mMERY. n. . A kind of food made 
by coagulation of wheatflower or oat- 
meal, 
Milk 8 very fit for children. Locke. 
Flux. The participle and preterit of 
fling. Thrown ; caſt. 
Several ſtatues the Romans themſelves fung 


into the river, when they would revenge them- 
ſelves. Addiſon on Italy. 


FLUOR. n. /. [Latin.] 
1. A fluid ſtate. 

The particles of fluids which do not cohere too 
ſtrongly, and are of ſuch a ſmallneſs as renders 
them moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe agitations which 
keep liquors in a fluor, are moſt eaſily ſeparated 
and rarcfied into vapours. Newion”s Opt. 

2. Catamenia. | 
FLu'RRY. . / 
1. A guſt or ſtorm of wind; a haſty blaſt. 

The boat was overſet by a ſudden flurry from 
the north. | Swift. 

2. Hurry ; a violent commotion. 
To FLUSH. v. n. [ fuyſen, Dutch, to 
flow ; flus, or flux, French, ] 
1. To flow with violence. 
The pulſe of the heart he attributes to an 


ebullition and ſudden expanſion of the blood in 


the ventricles, after the manner of the milk, 
which, being heated to ſuch a degree, doth ſud- 
denly, and all at once, i up and run over the 


ve ſſel. Ray. 
It fufhes violently out of the cock for about a 
quart, and then ſtops. Moertimer's Huſbandry. 


2. To come in haſte. 
If the place but affords 
Any ſtore of lucky birds, 
As I make 'm to fluhh, 
Each owl out of his 6% 


Ben Jonſen's Owls. 


3. To glow in the ſkin ; to produce a 
colour in the face by a ſudden ail of 
blood. It is properly uſed of a ſudden 
or tranſient heat of countenance; not 
of a ſettled completion 
Etre yet the ſalt of moſt unrighteoirs teari 
Had left the hing in her gauled eyes, 
She married, - 8 re's Hamlet. 
Thus = 'with count”nance blithe her ory 
to . | iin 


- 


But in her cheek diſtemper. H glow'd. 


19 0:94 5 on, 
What can be more fignificant/than the ſudden 
fluſhing and confuſion of a bluſh ? Collier, 
What A that lovely fruit? What means, 
alas 
That blood which Fufes guilty in your face ? 
| Dryden, 
At once, array c- ; 
In all the colours of the Hing year, 
The garden glows. -  , Thomſon's Spring, 
4. To ſhine ſuddenly, Obſolete. 
A flake of fire that FuAing in his beard, 
Him all amaz'd, 0 .. © Spenſer, 


To FL.usn. v. a. A 
t. To colour; to redden: properly to 
redden ſuddenly. 8 5 

The glowing dames of Zama's royal court, 

Have faces fla d with more exalted charms, 
Addiſon” Cato. 

Some court, or ſecret corner ſeek, 

Nor f«/ with ſhame the paſſing virgin's cheek. 

| Gay's Triv. 

2. Jo elate; to elevate; to give the ap- 
pearance of ſudden joy. 

As proſperous people, fluted with great vic- 
tories and ſucceffes, are rarely known to confine 
their joys within the bounds of moderation and 
innocence. Atterbury' Sermons, 


FLusn. ad}. 


1. Freſh ; full of vigour. | 
He took my father groſly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes broad blown, and f4/4 as 


May ; | 146 
And how his audit ſtands, who knows, ſave 
Heav'n. Shakſpeure, 

T love to wear cloths that are %, 

Not prefacing old rags with pluſh. Cleaveland. 

2. Affluent ; abounding. A cant word. 
Lord Strut was not very fat in ready; either 
to go to law or ckar old debts - neither could he 
find good bail.  Arbuthnet, 


FLusu. n. / | 

1. Afflux; ſudden impulſe ;- violent flow. 
This is commonly corrupted to fle. 
as, a flaſb of water. | ? 

Never had any man ſuch a loſs, cries a widow- 
er, in the fai of his extravagancies for a dead 
wife. L' Eftrange. 

The pulſe of the arteries is not only cauſed by 
the pulſation of the heart, driving the blood 
through them in manner of a wave or fu, but 
by the coats of the arteries themſelves. Ray. 

Succeſs may give him a preſent fuk of joy; 
but when the ſhort tranſport is over, the appre- 
henſion of loſing ſucceeds to the care of acquir- 


ing. Raogers' Sermons, 
2. Cards all of a ſort, . | | 
To FLu'srER. v. 4. [from To flufh.] 
To make hot and roſy with drinking 


to make half drunk. 


Three lads of Cyprus, noble ſwelling ſpirits, 
Have I to-night fufter'd with flowing cups, 
And they watch tov. Shakſpeare's Othello, 


FLUT 515 /. [ Auſte, flute, French; flayte, 
Dutch. 1 0 1 11 

t. A muſfical pipe; a pipe with ſtops for 
the fingers. Mite 


Th” oars were filver, 


Which to the tune of Hates kept firoke, Shakſp, 


2 


r 


F LU 
The ſoft complaining nr 
Ia dying notes diſcoyers, : 8 
Tue woch of bopalefb töbes, 9/00 VL 
Wuſe diete ig hi th warbling lute. 
ty s 3c bal viII9gOUty 2 f 1 1 . 
2. A channel or furrowiin/a pillar, like 
the concave of a flute: ſplit. 
To Fiore: v. . To cut columns into 
hollows. DOES 190 t ; S153 <2 > | 
7 FLYTTER, », n, [plorejian, Saxon; 
Holter, Fr. | (ES | 
1. To.take-ſhort flights with great agita- | 
tion of the wings. | 
As aweagle ſtirreth up her neſt, futrererh over 
ber young, and fpreadeth abroad her wings, fo 
the Lord alone did lead him. Deuteronomy, 
Think you've an angel by the wings ! 
One that gladly will be nigh, | 
To wait upon each morning- ſigh; 
To flutter in the balmy air RR 
Of your well-perfamed pray'r. Craſhaw, 
i They fed; and, fur” ring, by degrees * 1 
233 240 | 4419330) Jaden. 
2. To move about with great ſhow and 
buſtle without conſequence. 
Exceſs muddles the beſt wit, and only makes 
it utter and froth high. Grew. 
No rag, no ſcrap of all the beau or wit, 
That once ſo futter d, and that once ſo writ, 
Pope's Dunci ad. 
3. To be moved with quiek vibrations 
or undulations. 
Ye ſpirits! to your charge repair; 
The flutt”ring fan be Zephyretta's care. Pope. 
They the tall maſt above the veſſel rear, 
Or teach the tt ring ſail to float in air. Pope. 


4. To be in agitation ; to move irregular- 
ly; to be in a ſtate of uncertainty, 
'The-relation being brought him what a glori- 
ous victory was got, and how long we fluttered 
upon the wings of doubtful ſucceſs, he was not 
ſurpriſed. Howels Vocal Foreſt. 
It is impoſſible that men ſhould certainly diſ- 
cover the agreement or diſcernment of ideas, 
whilſt their thoughts futter about, or ſtick only 
in ſounds of doubtful fignification. Locke, 
Eſteem we theſe, my friends! event and chance, 
Produc'd by atoms from their flutr*ring dance 
. 
His thoughts are very fluttering and wander- 
ing, and cannot be fixed attentively to a few 
ideas ſucceſſively. Watts, 
To FLU'TTER. v. 4. | 
1. To drive in diſorder, like a flock of 
birds ſuddenly rouſed. 


Like an eagle in a dovecoat, I 


„ © 1 ** 3 1 


— 


Flutter d your Volſcians in Corioli. Skatſpeare. | 


2. To hurry the mind. 

3. To diſorder the gut of any thing. 

Fuu'TTER. 2. . [from the verb.] | 

1. Vibration; undulation ; quick and ir- 
regular motion. | 

An infinite vatiety of motions are-to be made 
uſe of in the flutter of a fan : there is the angry 
flutter, the modeſt flutter, and the timorous fut- 
ter. Addi ſon ' Spectator. 

2. Hurry; tumult; diſorder of mind. 

3. Confuſion; irregular poſition. 

Fruvia'TiCK. adj. | fluviaticus, Latin.] 
Belonging to rivers. 

FLUX. n. . [ fluxus, Latin; flux, | 
French. ] 

1. The act of flowing; paſſage. 

The fimple and primary motion of fire is flux, 
in a direct line from the centre of the fuel to its 
circumference. Digoy. 

By the perpetual flux of the liquids, a great 
part of them is thrown out of the body. Arbith. 

2, The ſtate of paſling away and giving 
place to others, 


FLY 


Whether the heat of the Tun in animals whoſe | 
, Parts are ſucceſſive, and in a continual flux, can 
produce à deep aud petfeck gloſs of *Blacknefs.- | 


» 


(111; "WH. ' Brown's Pillgar Errours.' 
What the ſtateg rate of iutereſt' ſhould be, in 
the, conſtant change of affairs and fy of money, 
is hard to determine. © ©  Tocke.\ 
In the conſtituent matter of one bedy, turning 
naturally to another like body, the ſtock or fund 
can never be. exhauſted, nor the ux and altera- 
tion ſenſible. 4 Noodtbard. 
Languages, like our bodies, are in a perpetual 
- flux, and ftand in need of recruits to ſupply 
thoſe words that are continually falling. Fellen. 


3. Any flow or iſſue of matter. 


Quinces top fluxes of blood. Arbuthnet. 
4- Dyſentery ; diſeaſe in which the bowels 
are excoriated and bleed; bloody flux. 
Eat eaſtern ſpice, ſecure 
From burning fluxes and hot calenture. Hallifax. 
5. Excrement ; that which falls from 
bodies. | | 
Cirvet is the very uncleanly Aux of a cat. 
ak Shakſpeare. 


4 


> 


*2 a. A... 


6. Concourſe z confluence. 
Left and abandon'd of his velvet friends ; 
'Tis right, quoth he; thus miſery doth part a 
The flux of company. Shakſp. As you like it, 
7. The ſtate of being melted. 


= 2 — 


8. That which mingled with the body 


makes it melt. 

Flux. adj. [ fluxus, Latin.] Uncon- 
ſtant; not durable; maintained by a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of parts. 

To Flux. v. a. 

1. To melt. 

2. To ſalivate; to evacuate by ſpitting. 


He might faſhjonably and genteelly have been 


duelled or fuxed into another world. South, 

FLux1'tiTY. n. ſ. [ fluxus, Latin.) Eaſi- 
neſs of ſeparation of parts ; poſſibility of 
liquefaction. 


xperiments ſeem to teach, that the ſuppoſed 
averſation of nature to a vacuum is but accidental, 
or in conſequence, partly of the weight and 
fluidity, or at lealt fuxility of the bodies here 


below. Boyle. | 


Fr u'x10N. n. / [ fluxio, Latin. 
1. The act of flowing. 
2. The matter that flows. 
The fuxion increaſed, and abſceſſes were raiſed, 
: V iſenan. 
3. [In mathematics.] The arithmetick 
or analyſis of infinitely ſmall variable 
quantities; or it is the method of finding 
an infinite ſmall or infinitely ſmall quan- 
tity, which, being taken an infinite 
number of times, becomes equal to a 
quantity given. Harris. 
A penetration into the abſtruſe difficulties and 
depths of modern algebra and f:xi9ns, are not 


worth the labour of thoſe who deſign the learned 
profeſſions as the buſineſs of life. Watts. 


To FLY. v. . pret. flew or fled; part. 
fled or flown. ¶ Fleoan, Saxon. To fly 
is properly to uſe wings, and gives flew 
and flown. To flee is to eſcape, or to go 
away, plean, Saxon, and makes fled, 
They are now confounded. ] | 
1. To move through the air with wings. 
Ere the bat hath flown - 
His cloiſter'd flight. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
Fowl that may fly above the earth in the open 
firmament of heav'n. Genefis, 
Theſe men's haſtineſs the warier fort of you 
do not commend : ye wiſh they had held them- 
ſelves longer in, and not eon ſo dangerouſly 
abroad before the feathers of the cauſe had been 
grown, | Hoc ter. 


T LL 


2. To paſs through the air. 
Nan js, born unto trouble, as the ſparks fy up- 
We. 7210 125 N e 


u Us NIE 1 

3. To paſs away, with the idea of ſWitt- 
neſs or eſcape, e *} 
«Ev fomance, à tune, à rhime, 


Help thee to paſo the tedious time, 
Which elſe Would on thy hand temaio: 
Though fown, it nc'er looks back again. Prior. 
4. To paſs ſwiſtlix. 
The ſcouts with flying (peed 447-0 
Return, and through the city ſpread the news; 
vs 5 „11 Dryleu. 
Earth rolls back beneath the ing ſteed. Pppe. 
5. To move with rapidity. | 
As ſtriplings whip the top for ſport, 
On the ſmooth pavement of an empty court, 
The wooden engine ies and whirls about. Ded. 
6. To part with violence. | 
Glad to catch this good occaſion, | 
Moſt thoroughly to be winnow'd, where my chaff 
And corn ſhall fy aſunder. Sap. Henry vii. 
He baſſas heads, to ſave his own, made fy; 
And now, the ſultan to preſerve, muſt die. 
| Jaller. 


L 


7. To break; to ſhiver; to burſt aſunder 


with a ſudden exploſion. 


Behold, a frothy ſubſtance riſe; | 
Be cautious, of your bottle fires. Swift. 


8, [plean, Saxon; flichen, German.] To 
run away; to attempt eſcape, In this 
ſenſe the verb is properly to fe whence 

fed is formed; but the following ex- 
amples ſhow that they are confounded : 
they are confounded oftener in the pre- 
ſent than in the preter tenſe. 
Which when the valiant elf perceiv'd, he leapt, 


As lion fierce, upon the flying prey. Spenſer, 


Ye ſhall flee, as ye fed from "before the earth- 
quake. / . | Zech, 
Abiather eſcaped and fed after David. 1 Sam. 
What wonder if the kindly beams he ſhed, 
Reviv'd the drooping arts again; * | 
If ſcience rais'd her head, f 
And ſoft humanity, that from rebellion Fßed. 
| Dryden, 
He oft deſir'd to fy from Iſrael's throne, 
And live in ſhades with her and love alone. 
| | Pier, 
III ft from ſhepherds, flocks, and. fluw'ry 
plains ; 
From ſhepherds, Rocks, and plains I may remove, 
Forſake mankind, and all the world but love. 
| | ' Pope. 
9. To Fry at. To ſpring with violence 
upon; to fall on ſuddenly. {1 
A ſervant that he bred, thrul'd with remorſe, 
Oppos'd againſt the act, Lending his ſword 
To his great mafter; who, thereat enrag'd, 
Flew en him, and amonegtt them fei d him dead. 
| . ; S 314+ W Salate. 
Though the dogs have never ſoen the dog- 
killer, yet they will come forth, and fy 42 him. 
Bacon' Natural Mifory, 
No honour, no fartune, can keep a man from 
being miſcrable, when an enraged conſcience 
ſhall fy at him, and take him by the throat, 
South's Sermons, 
This is an age that ies at all learning, and 
enquires eſpecially into faults. _ Sone. 
10. To FLy in the face. To inſult. 
This would diſcourage any man from doing you 
good, when you will either neglect him, or A 
in his face; and he muſt expect only danger to 
himſelf. ; : * Drapier's Letters, 
11. {Zo FLy in the face. To act in defiance. 
Fly in nature's face: | 
—But how, if nature ſ in my face firſt? 
—Then nature's the aggreſſor. Dryden. 
12. To FLY off. To revolt. 1 1 
Deny to ſpeak to me? They're. ck, they're 
weary, Key 1 
They have travell'd all the night | mean fetches; 
The images of revolt and fying . Saar. 
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13. To FLy out. To burſt into 


FLY 
The traytor Syphax | | 
Flew off at once with his Numidian horfe. 
Addiſon's Cato, 
paſſion, 
How eaſy is a noble ſpirit diſcern'd, 
From harſh and ſulphurous matter that fies ou? 
In contumelies, makes a noiſe, and ftinks. 
Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 
. Paſſion is apt to ruffle, and pride will fy out 
into contumely and neglect. clas of Friendfe. 
14. To FLy out, To break out into 
You uſe me like a courſer ſpurr'd and rein'd: 
If I fly out, my fierceneſs you command. Dry. 
Papiſts, when unoppoſed, fly out into all the 
pageantries of worſhip ; but when they are hard 
preſſed by arguments, lie cloſe intrenched behind 
the council of Trent, Dryden. 


15. To FLy out. To ſtart violently from 
any direction. 

All bodies, moved circularly, have a perpetual 
endeavour to recede from the centre, and every 
moment would fly out in right lines, if they were 
not reſtrained, Bentley's Sermons, 

16. To let FLV. To diſcharge, | 

The noiſy culverin, o'ercharg'd, Jets fly, y 

And burſts, unaiming, in the rended ſky. Gran. 
17. To be light and unencumbered: as, 
a fly:;ng camp. 
To FLv. v. a. | 

1. To ſhun; to avoid; to decline. 
Love like a ſhadow flies, when ſubſtance love 
purſues ; 
Purſuing that which flies, and fying what pur- 
ſues. Shakſpeare. 
O Tove, I think 


Foundations fly the wretched; ſuch T mean, 
Where they ſhould be relieved. Shakſpeare. 
If you fy phy ſick in health altogether, it will 
be too ſtrange for your body when you ſhall need 
it. Bacon Eſjays. 
O whither ſhall I run, or which way fly 
"Thyfight of this ſo horrid ſpectacle. Milton, 


2. To refuſe aſſociation with. 
Sleep flies the wretch; or when with cares 
oppreit, 
And his toſs'd limbs are weary'd into reſt, 
Then dreams invade. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Nature flies him like enchanted ground. Dryd. 
3. To quit by flight. 
Dedalus, to fly the Cretan ſhore, 
His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore, 
The firſt who ſail'd in air. Dryden's En, 
4. To attack by a bird of prey, 
Tf a man can tame this monſter, and with her 
I other rayening fowl, and kill them, it is ſome- 
what worth. : Bacon. 
5. It is probable that few was originally 
the preterit of fy, when it ſignified vo- 
lation, and fre when it ſignified eſcape : 
fown ſhould be confined likewiſe to 
volation; but theſe diſtinctions are now 
confounded. I know not any book ex- 
- cept the ſcriptures in which fy and flee 
are carefully kept ſeparate. 4 


FLy. n. / pleoge, Saxon, ] . 
1. A ſmall winged inſe& of many ſpecies. 
As flies to wanton boys, are we to th' gods; 
They kill us for their ſport. Shakſp. K. Lear. 
My country neighbours begin to think of being 
in general, before they come to think of the ff 
in their ſheep, or the tares in their corn. Locke. 
To prevent the fy, ſome purpoſe to ſow aſhes 
with the ſeed. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To heedleſs flies the window proves 
A conſtant dea th, Thomſon's Summer. 


2. That part of a machine which, being 
put into a quick motion, regulates and 


equalifes the motion of the reſt. | 
If we ſuppoſe a man tied in place of the 


'FOA 


Wilkins. 


eber the ground. F 
points how 


. That of a vane which 
f the wind blows, | 

To Fiy'nLow, v. a. WW and blow,] 

To taint with flies ; to fill with maggots. 

I am unwilling to believe that he defigns to 


play tricks, and to fybleow my words, to make 
others diftaſte them. : Stilling feet. 


Like a flyblown cake of tallow ; 
Or, on parchment, ink turn'd yellow. Swife, 
So morning inſets, that in muck begun, 
Shine, -buz, and flyblow in the ſetting ſun. Pope. 
FLy'BoaAT, n. /. [ fly and bot. A kind 
of veſſel nimble and light for failing. 


FLyCa'TCHER. n. /. [ fy and catch.) One 
that hunts flies, 

There was more need of Brutus in Domitian's 

days, to mend, than of Horace, to laugh at a 


Aycateler. Dryden. 
The ſwallow was a flycatcher as well as the 
ſpider. L' Eftrange. 


FLy'tes, n./. [from fly.] 

1. One that Ai or 2 away. This is 

written more frequently flier. 

They hit one another with darts, as the others 
do with their hands, which they never throw 
counter, but at the back of the flier. Sandys. 

He grieves ſo many Britons ſhould be lok ; 
Taking more pains, when he beheld them yield, 

To ſave the fliers than to win the fieid. JPaller, 

2. One that uſes wings. 

The fly of a jack. 

. [7 architecture.] Stairs made of an 
oblong ſquare figure, whoſe fore and 
back ſides are parallel to each other, and 
ſo are their ends: the ſecond of theſe 
flyers ſtands parallel behind the firſt, the 
third behind the ſecond, and fo are ſaid 
to fly off from one another. Morxon. 


To FLy'e18H.: v. n. [ fly and . To 


3 
4 


cither natural or artificial. 
I ſhall give you ſome directions for y- fing. 


| alton. 

FOAL. . / [pola, Saxon.] The off- 
ſpring of a mare, or other beaſt of 
burden. 


Alſo flew his ſteed, 
And with his winged heels did tread the wind, 
As he had been a foal of Pegaſus's Kind. 
Fairy Queen. 
Twenty ſhe-aſſes and ten foals. Genefts. 
To FoaL. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


bring forth. Uſed of mares, 
Give my horſe to Timon: it feals me ſtraight 
Ten able horſes. Shakſpear:'s Timon. 
Such colts as are 

Of generous race, ſtraight, when they firſt are 
feal'd, ; 
Walk proudly. a May's Genrgicks. 
To Foal. wv. n. To be diſburdened of 

the fetus, Uſed of beaſts of burden. 


About September take your mares into the 
houſe, where keep them ?till they foa/. Mortim. 


era. * /. Plants. 


Fo'aLFoOT. 
FOAM. . / [pam, Saxon.] The white 
ſubſtance which agitation or fermenta- 
tion gathers on the top of liquors ; 
froth ; ſpume. | 
The foam upon the water. Hoſea, 
Whitening down their moſſy tinctur'd ftream 
Deſcends the billowy foam. Themſon's Spring. 
To Foam. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To froth ; to gather foam. 
What a beard of the general's cut will do a- 
mong foaming bottles and ale-waſh'd wits, is 


weight, it were eaſy, by a ſingle hair faſtened | 


wonderful, Shakſpeare's Henry v. 


unto the fy or balance of the jack, to draw him | 


angle with a hook baited with a fly,| 


'Fo'e 
Czfar fell down in the market-place, and 
Foam'd at mouth, and was ſpeechleſs, hakſp, 


To Pallas high the foaming bowl he crown'd, 
And ſprinkl'd large libations on the ground. 


Pope Odyſſry. 
J Upon a foaming horſe 8 ark 
There follow'd ſtrait a man of royal port: Rowe. 
2. To bein rage; to be violently agitated. 
He foameth, and gnaſheth with his teeth. Mar, 
Fo“ AM x. adj. [from foam.] Covered with 
foam; frothy. | 
More white than Neptune's ſoamy face, _. 
When ftruggling rocks he would embrace, Sin. 
Behold how high the feamy billows ride 
The winds and waves are on the juſter fide. 
Dryden. 


FOB. a. /. [ fuppe, fugſacle, German.] 
A ſmall pocket. 
Who pick'd a fob at holding forth, Hudib. 
Wanen were the dice with more profuſion 
thrown? 
The well-fli'd fob, not 2 vo now alone. 
ryden's Juvenal. 
He put his hand joto his fob, and preſented 
me in his name with a tobacco-ſtopper, AdH/. 
Two pockets he called his fobs: they were too 
large flits ſqueezed cloſe by the preſſure of his 
belly. , | Swife. 
Orphans around his bed the lawyer ſees, 
And takes the plaintiff *s and defendant's fees; 
His fellow pick-purſe, watching for a job, 
Fancies his finger's in the cully's ob. Swift, 


ToFos, v. a. [ fuppen, German. ] 
1, To cheat; to trick; to defraud. 
I think it is ſcurvy, and begin to find myſelf 
fobb'd in it. 5 Shakſpeare's Othello, 
Shall rhere be a gallows ftanding in England 
when thou art king, and reſolution thus 0% 
as it is with the ruſty curb of old father antick 
the law.  Shakſpeare's Henry 1v. 
He goes preſſing forward, till be was fobbed 
again with another ſtory. L' Ejtrange, 
2. ToFos off. To ſhift off; to put aſide 
with an artifice ; to delude by a trick. 
You muſt not think 
To fob off your diſgraces with a tale. Shak/peare, 
For they, poor knaves, were glad to cheat, 
To get their wives and children meat; 
But theſe will not be fobb'd of ſo, 
They muſt have wealth and power too. 
By a Ravenna vintnet once betray'd, 
So much for wine and water mix'd I paid; 
But when I thought the purchas'd liquor mine, 
The raſcal fobb'4 me off with only wine. Addi, 
Being a great lover of country-ſports, I abſo- 
lutely determined not to be a miniſter. of ftate 
nor to be fobb'd off with a garter. Addiſon, 


Fo'caL. adj, [from focus.) Belonging 
to the focus. See Focus. 

Schelhammer demandeth whether the convex- 

ity or concavity of the drum collects rays into a 

focal point, or ſcatters them. Derhem, 


Hudib. 


| Fo'ciz. 1. / [ focile, French, ] The greater 


or leſs bone between the knee and 
ankle, or elbow and wriſt, 

The frafture was of both the fectls of the left 
leg. Wiſeman, 

FocirrA“riox. n. /. [| facillo, Latin.] 
Comfort ; ſuppert. Dis. 

FOCUS. u. /. [ Latin. 

1. [ In opticks.] The focus of a glaſs is 
the point of convergence or concourſe, 
where the rays meet and croſs the axis 
after their refraction by the glaſs. 

The point from which rays diverge, or to 
which they converge, may be called their focus. 
Newton's Opticks, 

2. Focus of a Parabola. A point in the 
axis within the figure, ard diſtant from 
the vertex by a fourth part of the para- 


| meter, or latus redtum. Harris. 


wy. 


FOG 


3. Focvs of an Fllizfs. A point towards 
each end of the longer axis; from 
whence two right lines being drawn to 
any point in the circumference, ſhall be 


together equal to that longer axis. 
Harris. 


4. 


of the 4 hyperbolas, the differ- 
ence will be equal to the principal axis. 
| ia, 
FO'DDER. . /, [noSne, pode, Saxon. ] 
Dry food ſtored up for cattle againſt 
winter. 
Their cattle, ſtarving for want of fodder, cor- 
rupted the air, Knolles* Hiftory of the Turks. 
Being nut to de raiſed without wintering, they 
will help to force men into improvement of land 
by a neceſſity of fodder. Temple. 
Of graſs-and fodder thou defraud'ft the dams, 
And of their mothers dugs the ſtarving lambs. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
To Fo“ DDR. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
feed with dry food. 


Natural carth is taken from juſt under the turf 


of the beſt paſture ground, in a place that has 
been well foddered on. Evelyn. 
From Winter keep, 

Well fodder'd in the Rails, thy tender ſheep. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
A farm of fifty pound hath commonly three 
barns, with as many cowyards to fodder cattle in. 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

Stiaw will do well enough to fodder with. 


| Mor timer, 
* 


[from fodder.) He 
who fodders cattle. 5 
FOE. n. /. [pah, Saxon ; ſae, Scottiſh.] 


1. An enemy in war. 
Ere lie had eſtabliſned his throne, 
He fought great battles with his ſavage foe, 
In which he them defeated ever more. Fairy . 
Never but one more was cither like 
To meet ſo great a foe, Milton. 


2, A perſecutor ; an enemy in common 
life. | 
God's beniſon go with you, and with thoſe 
That would make goud of bad, and friends of 
foes. Shakſpeare. 
Forc'd by thy worth, thy foe in death become, 
Thy friend has lodg'd thee in a coſtly tomb. 
- Dryden's Fables 
Thy deſects to know, 
Make uſe of ev'ry friend, and ev'ry foe, Pope. 
3. Anopponent ; an ill wiſher. 
He that confiders and enquires into the reaſon 
of things, is counted a %e to received doctrincs. 
Waits on the Mind 


Fo'eMaN. n. . [from foe and man. 
Enemy in war; antagoniſt, Obſolete. 
Here haunts tnat fiend, and does his daily ſpoil; 
Therefore henceforth be at your keeping well, 
And ever ready for your focman fell, Fairy C. 
What valiant foemun, like to Autumn's corn, 
Have we mow'd Gown in top of all their pride? 


Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
FO'ETUS. n. /. [Latin.] The child in 


the womb after it is perfectly formed: 
but before it. is called embrio. Quincy. 


A fetus, in the mother's womb, differs not 
much from the ſtate of a vegetable. Lecke. 


FOG. n. / [ feg, Daniſh, a ſtorm.] A 
thick miſt ; a moiſt denſe vapour near 
the ſurface of the land or water. 

Infect her beauty, | 


You fenfuck'd eg drawn by the powr'ful ſun 
To fall and blaſt her pride, ; fo 


Vor, I. 


Fo'nperER, n. /. 


Focus of the Hyberbola. A point in 
the principal axis, within the oppoſite 
hyperbolas ; from which if any two 
right lines are drawn, meeting in either 


Shakſp, King Lear, 


FOI 


Leffer miſts and fogs than thoſe which covered 
Grecce with ſo long darknets, preſent great alter- 
ations in the fun and moon. 2 Raleigh 

Fly, fy, propuane fogs ! far hence fly away ; 

Taint not the pure ftreains of the ſpringing day 
With your dull influence: it is for you 
Tu fit and ſcoule upon night's heavy brow, 
Grafharo, 

Fegs we frequently obſerve after ſunſetting, 

even in our hotteſt months. Waodward. 

Fos. n. .. [ fogagium, low Latin. Gra- 
men in foreſta regis locatur pro fogagio. 
Legs foreſt. Scotice.] Aftergraſs; grals 
which grows in autumn after the hay is 
mown. 


Fo66iLy. adv, [from foggy. ] Miſtily; 
darkly ; cluudily, 


Fo, Ess. n. f. [from foggy.] The 
ſtate of being dark or miſty ; cloudineſs ; 
miſtineſs. 

Fo dv. adj. [from fog. ] 

1. Miſty; cloudy; dank; full of moiſt 
vapours. | 

Alas! while we are wrapt in foggy miſt 
Of our ſelf-love, ſo paſhvas do deceive, 
We think they hurt, when moſt they do aſſiſt. 
Sidney. 
And Phoebus flying ſo, moſt ſhameful fight, 
His bluſhing face in foggy clouds implys, 
And hidcs for ſhame. Spenſer. 
Whence have they this mettle ? 
Is not their climate foggy, raw and dull? 
Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
As cleere Phoebus, when ſome fogg y cloud 
His brightneſſe from the world a while doth 
ſhrowd, 
Doth by degrees beginne to ſhew his 


| 


light. 
Bregun. 
Let not air be ſubje& to any foggy noiſome- 
neſs, from fens or marſhes near adjoining. 
| Norton's Architecture. 
About Michaelmas, the weather fair, and by no 
means fegg y, retire your rareſt plants. Evelyn. 

2. Cloudy in nnderſtanding ; dull. 

Fon. interjedt. [Nom pah, Saxon, an 
enemy. ] An interjection of abhorrence : 
as if one ſhould at ſight of any thing 
hated cry out a foe / 

Not to affect many propoſed matches 
Of her own clime, complexion and degree, 
Whereto we ſee in all things nature tends, 
Fel one may ſmell in ſuch a will moſt rank, 
Foul diſproportions, thoughts unnatural. Shatſp. 


FOI BLE. n. ſ. [French. ] A weak fide; 
a blind fide; a failing, 

He knew the foibles of human nature. Friend. 

The witty men ſometimes have ſenſe enough 

to know their own foible, and therefore they crat- 

tily (hun the attacks of argument. Watts, 


French. ] 


1. To put to the worſt ; to defeat; though 
without a complete victory. 
Amazement ſeiz'd 
The rebel thrones; but greater rage to ſee 
Thus fei d their mightieſt. Milton. 
Leader of thoſe armies bright, 
Which but th' umnipotent none could have foil'd. 
Miltun, 
Yet theſe ſubject not: I to thee diſcloſe 
What inward thence I feel, nut therefore foil'd : 
| Who meet with various objzeas, from the ſenſe 
Variouſly repreſenting : yet ſtill free, 
Approve the beſt, and follow what I approve. 
' Milton. 
Strange, that your fingers ſhould the pencil fil, 
Without the help of colours or of oil! Maller. 
He had been foiled in the cure, and had lett it 
to nature. IV ifeman's Surgery 
In their conflicts with fin they have been fo 
often foiled, that they now deſpair of ever getting 
the day, Galamy's Sei mens. 


0 


To FOIL. v. a. [affoler, to wound, old 


| 


5 


1 


L 


FO! 


Virtue, diſdain, deſpair, I oft have try*d; 
And, foid, have with new arms my foe defy'd. 
Dryden. 

But I, the conſort of the thunderer, 
Have wag'd a long and unſucceſsful war ; 
With various arts and atins in vain have toil'd, 
And by a mortal man at length am foi d, Dry. 


2. [ fouiller, French.) To blunt; to dull. 
When light-wing' d toys | 

Of feather'd Cupid foil, with wanton dulneſs, 
My ſpeculative and offc'd inſtruments. Shakſp, 

3. To defeat; to pnazzle. | 

Whilſt I am following one character, I am 
croſy'd in my way by another, and put up ſuch 
a variety of odd creatures in both ſexes, that 
they foil the ſcent of one another, and puzzle the 
chace. Addifex. 
Fol L. 1010 from the verb.] 


i. A defeat; a miſcarriagez an advan- 


tage gained without a complete conquelt, 
We of thy cunning had nv diffidence; 
One ſudden i thall never breed diſtruſt. Shak/. 
Whoſoever overthroweth lis mate in ſuch ſort, 
as that either his back, or the one ſhoulder, and 
contiary heel do touch the ground, ſhall be ac- 
counted to give the fall: if he be endangered, 
and make a narrow eſcape, it is call'd a foil. 
Carew. 
So after many 2 the tempter proud, 
Renewing freſh aſſaults, admidft his pride, 
Fell whence he ſtood to ſce his victor fall. Milt. 
When age ſhali level me to impotence, 
And ſweating pleaſure leave me on the for/. 
Southern, 
Death never won a ſtake with greater toil, 
Nor c'er was fate ſo near a foil. Dryden, 
2. | feuille, French. ] Leaf gilding. 
A ftately palace, built of ſquared brick, 
Which cunningly was without mortat laid, 
Whole walls were high, but nothing &rong nor 
thick, 
And golden feilall over them diſplay'd. Fairy C. 
Fame is no plant that grows on mortal ſoil, 
Þ or in the gliſtering ll 
Set off to th* world, nor in broad rumour lies. 
Milton, 


5. Something of another colonr near which 
jewels are ſet to raiſe their luſtre, 
As the a black {1k cap on him begun 
To ſet for foil of his mil!k-white to ſerve, Sid. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation glittering v'er my fault, 
Shall mew more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
Than that which hath no u to ſet it off. SH. 
The ſullen paſſage of thy weary ſteps 
Eſteem a fail, wherein thou ait to ſet | 
The precious jewel of thy home. Sat ſpeare. 
Tis the property of all true diamonds to unite 
the f cloſely to itſelf, and thereby better aug- 
ment its luſtre ; the foi/ is a mixture of maſtick 
and burnt ivory. Grew's Mien. 
Hector has a for? to ſet him off: we oppoſe the 
incontinence ut Paris to the temperance of Hec- 
tor, Broome on the Odyſſey. 
4. [from fouiller, French. ] A blunt ſword 


uſed in fencing. 

He that plays the king ſhall be welcome; his 
majeſty ſhall nave tribute of me: the adventurous 
knight ſhall uſe his fei and target. Sakſpeare. 


Fo'1LER. u. /. [from foil.] One who 


has gained advantage over another. 


To FOIN. v. n. [ foindre, Fr. Shinner.] 
To puſh in fencing. 
He hew'd, and laſh'd, and f:#r"d, and thun- 
der'd blows, 
A every way did ſeek into his life ; 
Ne plate, ne mail, could ward ſo mighty throws, 
But yielded pafſage to his cruel knife. Fay . 
He cares not what miſchief he doth, if his 
weapon be out: he will foin like any devil; le 
will ſpare acither man, woman, nor child, 
Shatſpeare's Henry vit. 
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Then both, no moment loſt, at once advance 
Againſt each other, am'd with ſword and lance : 
They laſh, they fein, they paſs, they ftrive to 

bore 
Their corſlets, and the thinneſt parts explore. 
| Dryden. 
Foix. a. /. [from the verb.] Athruſt; 
a puſh, | 
Fo'tninGLY. adv. [from foin.] In a 
puſhing manner. 
Fol isow. n. /. [ poiron, Sax.] Plenty; 
abundance. Out of uſe. 

Pay juſtly thy tithes, whatſoever thou be, 

That God may in bleſſing ſend foiſon to thee. 
Tuſfer. 

Be wilful to kill, and unſkilful to ſtore, 

And look for no feiſen, I tell thee before, Tufſer. 
Nature ſhould bring forth, 

Of its own kind, all foiſon, all abundance, 

To feed my innocent people. Shatſpeare's Temp. 

As thoſe that feed grow full, as bloſſoming 

time 
That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 
To teeming foiſen; ſo her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. ShatſÞp. 


25 Folsr. v. a. [| fauffer, French.) To 
inſert by forgery. 

Leſt negligence or partiality might admit or 
foift in abuſes and corruption, an archdeacon was 
appointed to take account of their doings. Carew, 

Forge law, and foift into ſume by place 
Of ſome old rotten roll. Dryden Don. Sebaſt. 

Fo1'sTiNE88. n. /. [from foifty.] Fuſlti- 
neſs; mouldineſs. 

Dreſs muſtard, and lay it in cellar up 

* ſweet, 
Leſt foifineſs make it for table unmeet. Tufſer, 
Fo'tsTY. adj. [See FusTy.] Mouldy ; 
Yo 
FOLD. n. / [palzd, pals, Saxon. ] 
1. The ground in which ſheep are contined, 

His eyes he open'd, and beheld a field * 
Part arable and tilth; whereon were ſheaves 
New reap'd; the other part, ſheepwalks and 

folds. Milton. 
In thy book record their groans, 
Who were thy ſheep, and in their ancient % 
Slain, Milton. 
2. The place where ſheep are houſed. 

Time drives the flocks from field to fold, 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 

And all complain of cares to come, 


3. The flock of ſheep. 
And this you ſee I ſcarcely drag along, 


Who yeaning on the rocks has left her young, 
The hope and promile of my failing fold, Dryd,. 
4: Alimit ; a boundary. 
Secure from meeting, they're diſtinctly roll'd ; 
Nor leave their ſeats, and paſs the dreadful fo/d, 
| Creech. 


5. [from pild, Saxon.] A double; a 
eomplication; an involution ; one part 
added to another; one part doubled 


upon another. 
She in this trice of time 
Commits a thing ſo monſtrous, to diſmantle 
So many folds of favour ! Shakſpeare. 
' The ancient Egyptian mummies were ſhrowded 
in a number of fo/ds of linen, beſmeared with 
ums. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory, 
Not with indented wave, the ſerpent then 
Prone on the ground, as ſince; but on his rear 
Circular baſe of riſing fo/ds, that tower'd 
Fold above fold, a ſurging maze! Milton. 
Let the draperies be nobly ſpread upon the 
body, and let the folds be large: the parts ſhould 
be often traverſed by the flowing of the fo/4s. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
With fear and wonder ſeiz'd, the crowd be- 
holds 
The gloves of death, with ſeven diftinguiſh'd folds 
Of tough bull hides, 


Raleigh. | 


| The inward coat of a lion's ſtomach has 
ſtronger fo/ds than a human, but in other things 


not much different, Arbuthnot, 


6. From the foregoing ſighification is de- 
riied the uſe of fold in compoſition, 
Fold ſignifies the ſame quantity added: 
as two fold, twice the quantity; twenty 


fold, twenty times repeated, 

But other fell into good ground, and brought 
forth fruit; ſome an Aundred fold, ſome fixty fold, 
ſome thirty fold. Matthew. 

At laſt appear 
Hell bounds high reaching to the horrid roof, 
And thrice three fold the gates: three folds were 
braſs, 
Three iron, three of, adamantine rock. 

Their martyr'd blood and aſhes ſow 
O'er all th” Italian fields, where fill doth ſway 
The triple tyrant ; that from theſe may grow 
A 2 Fold. Milton. 


To Fo lp. v. a. [from the noun, ] 


1. To ſhut ſheep in the fold. 
The ſtar that bids the ſhepherd d, 
Now the top of heuv'n doth hold. Milton, 
We ſee that the fo/ding of ſheep helps ground, 
as well by their warmth as by their compoſt, 
Bacen's Natural Hiflory. 
She in pens his flocks will fo/d, 
And then produce her dairy ſtore, 
With wine to drive away the cold, 
And unbought dainties of the poor, Dryden. 


2. To encloſe; to include; to ſhut. 


We will deſcend and fo/d him in our arms. 
| Shakſpeare's Richard 11, 
Witneſs my ſon, now in the ſhade of death, 
Whoſe bright outthining beams thy cloudy wrath 
Hath in eternal darkneſs fo/ded up. Shatſpeare. 
The fires i' th' loweſt hell fo/d in the people! 
Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 


3. — Saxon. ] To double; to com- 
P 


Milton. 


icate, : 
As a veſture ſhalt thou fo/d them up. Heb. 
Yet a little fleep, a little lumber, a little fo/d- 
ing of the hands to ſleep. Proverbs. 
They be falden together as thorns, Nahum. 
I have ſeen her rite from tcr bed, unlock her 
cloſet, take forth paper, fo/a it, write upon 't, 
read it, ſeal it, and again return to bed. Shakſp, 
Conſcious of its own impotence, it feli its 
arms in deſpair, and fits curfing in a corner, 
Collier of Emy. 
Both furl their ſails, and ftrip them for the 
fight; 
Their fo/ded ſheets diſmiſs the uſeleſs air. Dryd. 
b For p. v. n. To cloſe over another of 
the ſame kind ; to join with another of 
the ſame kind. 
The twoleaves of the one door were fo/ding, and 
the two leaves of the other door were folding. 
1 Aings. 
FOLIA'CEOUS. adj. [ foliaceus, from 
folium, Latin.] Conſiſting of laminæ or 
leaves. | 
A piece of another, conſiſting of an outer cruſt, 
of a ruddy talky ſpar, and a blue talky foliaceous 
ſpar. Weudward on Feffils. 


Fo'L1aGe. n. J. [ folium, Latin; feuillage, 
French.] Leaves; tufts of leaves; the 
apparel of leaves to a plant. 

The great columns are finely engraven with 
fruits and foliage, that run twiſting about them 
from the very top to the bottom. Addiſon, 


When ſwelling buds their od'rous foliage ſhed, 
And gently harden into fruit, the wiſe 
Spare not the little offsprings, if they grow 
Redundant. Philips. 


To Fo'LIATE. v. &@ [ foliatus, folium, 
Latin.] To beat into laminæ or leaves. 
Gold fliated, or any metal fuliated, cleaveth, 

| 1 Bacon. 


Dryden's Virgil. | 


| 


—_ 
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If gold be feliated, and held between your 
eyes and the light, the light looks of a greeniſh 
blue, Newton's Opticks, 

'Fol14'T1ON,. n. / [ foliatio, folium, Lat. 

1. The act of beating into thin leaves. 

2. Foliation is one of the parts of a flower, 
being the collection of thoſe fugacious 
coloured leaves called petala, which con- 
ſtitute the compaſs of the flower; and 
ſometimes — the fruit which ſue- 
ceeds the foliation, as in apples and 
pears, and ſometimes ſtand within it, as 
in cherries and apricots; for theſe, bein 
tender and pulpous, and coming fort 
in the ſpring, would be injured by the 
weather, if they were not lodged up 
within their flowers. Quincy. 

Fo'LIATURE. n. /. —.— folium, Latin.] 
The ſtate of being hammered into leaves. 

| Dis, 

FO'LIO. 1. . [in folio, Latin.] A large 
book of which the pages re formed by 
a ſheet of paper once doubled. 

Piumbinus and Plumeo made leſs progreſs in 
knowledge, though they had read over more 
folios. | Watts on the Mind. 

Fo'L10MoRT. adj, ¶ ſolium mortuum, Lat.] 
A dark yellow; the colour of a leaf 
faded: vulgarly called philomot. 

A flinty pebble was of a dark-green colour, 


and the exteriour cortex of a fc/iemort colour. 
| Weardward on Fs. 
FOLK. 3. / [ pole, Saxon; voll, Dutch: 
it is a Te a noun collective, and has 
no plural but by modern corruption. ] 
1. People, in familiar language. 

Never troubling him, either with aſking queſ- 
tions, or finding fault with his melancholy, but 
rather fitting to his dolor dolorous diſcourſes of 
their own and other felt misfortune, Sidney, 

Dorilaus having married his fiſter, had his 
marriage in ſhort time bleſt, for ſo are ft wont 
to ſay, how unhappy ſo ever the children after 
grow, with a ſon. S Sidney, 

When with greateſt amt he ſpoke, 
You'd think he talk'd like other folk; 
For all a rhetorician's rules 
Teach nothing but to name his tools. Hudibras, 
2. Nations ; mankind. 

Thou ſhalt judge the fo/& righteouſly, and go- 

vern the nations upon earth. 5 alms. 
3. Any kind of people as diſcriminated 
from others. 

The river thrice hath flow'd, no ebb between; 
And the old fe/t, time's doting chronicles, 

Say it did ſo a little time before. Shakſpeare, 

Anger is a kind of baſeneſs; as it appears 


well in the weakneſs of children, women, old 
folks, and fick folks, Bacon. 
4. It is now uſed caly in familiar or bur- 
leſque language. 
Old good man Dobſon of the green, 
Remembers he the tree bas ſeen, 
And goes with fo/ts to ſhew the fight. Sto. 
He walk'd and wore a threadbaie cloak; 
He din'd and ſupp'd at charge of other 0k. 
Swift, 
Fo'LxMOTE. n. /. [from folk and mote. ] 
Thoſe hills were appointed for two ſpecial uſes, 
and built by two ſeveral nations: the one is that 
which you call fo/&motes, built by the Saxons, 
and ſignifies in the Saxon a meeting of folk 
Spenſer on Ireland, 


Fo'LLICLE. n. /. Cour ry Latin. 


I. A cavity in any body with ſtrong coats. 
Although there be no eminent and circular 
follicle, no round bag or veſicle, which long con- 
taineth this humour; yet is there a manifeſt re= 

ceptacle of choler from the liver into the guts. 
Hrown, 


F OI. 
Follick is a term in botany ſignifying 
ſced-veſſels, capſula ſeminalis, or caſe, 
which ſome fruits and ſeeds have over 
them ; as that of the alkengi, pedicu- 
laris, &c, Quincy. 
20 FO'LLOW. v. a. [polgian, Saxon; 
volgen, Dutch. ] 


I. To go after; not before, or ſide by 
ſide. 


I had rather, forſooth, go before you like a 


2. 
. 


man, than fo//ow him like a dwarf, Shakſpeare. 


Him and all his train 
Fo/lw 4 in bright proceſſion, to behold 
Creution, and the wonders of his might. Milton. 
What could I do, 

But fo//oww ſtrait, inviſibly thus led? Milton, 

2. To purſue as an enemy; to chaſe. 
Where ranks fell thickeſt was indeed the place 

To feek Sebaſtian, through a track of death 

I fo/l;w'd him by groans of dying foes. Dryd. 
3. To accompany ; not to forſake. 

Yet doubt not but in valley and in plain 

God is as here, and will be found alike 

Pyeſent, and of his preſence many a ſign 

Still following thee, fill compaſſing thee round 

With goodnets and paternal love, his face 

Expreſs, and of his ſteps the track divine. Milton. 

Up he rode, 

Fillow'd with acclamation and the ſound 

Sympl onious of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 

Angelic harmonies, Milton, 


4. To attend as a dependant. 

And the three eldeſt ſons of Jeſſe went and 

fellowed Saul to the battle. 1 Samuel, 

Let not the mute then flatter lawleſs ſway, 
Nor follow fortune where the leads the way. Pope. 

5. To go after, as a teacher. 

Not yielding over to old age his country de- 
lights, be was at that time following a merlin. 
Sidney. 
Some pious tears the pitying hero paid, 

And fellow d with his eyes the flecting ſhade. 
Dryden's Aneid. 

We follow fate, which does too ſaſt purſue. 
Dryden. 

6. To ſucceed in order of time. 

Such olle to him as ſhall be regiſter'd, 

Part good, part bad, of bad the longer ſcroll. 
Milton, 
Signs ſo/lowing figns, lcad on the mighty year, 
Pope, 
7. To be conſequential in argument, as 
effects to cauſcs. 

I laugh, when thoſe who at the ſpear are bold 
And vent'rous, if that fail them, ſhrink and fear 
What yet they know mult er-, to endure 
Exile, or ignominy, or bonds, or pain Aton. 

8. To imitate; to copy as a pupil; or to 
be of an opinion or party. 

Where Rome -keepeth that which {s ancienter 
and better, others, whom we much more aftect, 
leaving it for newer, and changing it for worſe, 
we had rather fu/»@ the perfections of them 
whom we like not, than in defects reſemble them 
whom we love. Hos ker, 


IIl patterns are ſure to be elle e, more than 
good rules. Locke. 


9. To obey; to obſerve, as a guide or 
direction. 


If all who do not i oral tradition as their 
only rule of faith are out of the church, then all 
who fo//ow the council of Trent ate no chriſtians. 

Tillotſon, 
Moſt men admire 
Virtue, who fo//o7v not her lore. 

Fair virtue ſhould I fo!/oro thee 
I ſhould be naked and alone, 

For thou att not in company, 
And ſcarce art to be found in one. Evelyn. 

10. To purſue as an object of deſire. 

Fallow peace with all men. Hebrews. 

Follow not that which 1s evil. John, 


Par. Regain' d. 


FOL 


11, To confirm by new endeavours ; to 
keep up indefatigably. 

They bound themſelves to his laws and obedi- 
ence; and in caſe it had been 1 upon them, 
as it ſhould have been, they ſhould have been re- 
duced to perpetual civility, Spenſer. 

12. To attend to; to be buſied with. 

He that undertaketh and fte. other men's 

bufineſs for gain, ſhall fall into ſuits. Ecclus, 
175 Fo'LLow. v. n. 


1. To come after another. 
The famine ſhall feli cloſe after you. 
| Welcome all that lead or fe//ow 
To the oracle of Apollo. 
2. To attend ſervilely. 
Such ſmiling rogues as theſe ſooth every paſhon, 
That in the nature of their lords rebels : 
As knowing nought, like dogs, but fo/lorwing, 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


3. To be poſteriour in time. 


4. To be conſequential, as effect to cauſe. 
If the negle& or abuſe of liberty to examine 
what would really and truly make for his happi- 
neſs miſlead him, the miſcarriages that falle 
on it muſt be imputed to his own election. Locke, 
To tempt them to do what is neither for their 
own nor the good of thoſe under their care, great 
miſchiefs cannot but fo//ow. f Locke, 
5. To be conſequential, as inference to 
premiſes. | 
Thouzn there are or have been ſometimes 
| dwaifs, and ſometimes giants in the world; yet it 
does not fo/{ow that there muſt be ſuch in every 
age, nor in every country. Temple. 
Dangerous doctrine muſt neceſſarily e, 
| from making all political power to be nothing elſe 
but Adam's paternal power. Locke. 
6. To continue endeavours ; to perſevere. 
Then ſhall we know, if we follow on to know 
the Lord, Hoſea. 


Fo'LLOWER. n. /. [from follow. }] 
1. One who comes after another; not be- 
fore him, or fide by hde. 

Little gallant, you were wont to be a f ] 
but now you are a leader; whether had you ra- 
ther lead mine eyes, or eye your maſter's heels? 

Shakſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 

No ſtop, no ſtay, but clouds of ſand ariſe, 

Spurn'd and caft backu a d on the f9//oxver's (yes. 
Dryden. 
2, One who obſerves a guide or leader, 

The underſtanding that ſhould be eyes to the 
blind faculty of the will, is blind itſelf; and ſo 
brings all the inconveniencies that attend a blind 

ſellawer, under the conduct of a blind guide. 
South's Sermons, 
3. An attendant or dependant. 
No fe!/ower, hut a friend. . 
4. An aflociate ; a companion. 
How accompanied, can'ſt thou tell that? 
— With Poins, and other his continual Vb. 
Shak ſpeare's Henry iv. 


5. One under the command of another. 

I hold it no wiſdom to leave unto the Iriſh 
chiefs too much command over their Kindred, but 
rather withdraw their fc/{owers from them as 
much as may be, and gather them under the 
command of law. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

And forc'd Aneas, when his ſhips were loſt, 
To leave his falletw¾ers on a foreign coaſt, 

| Dryden's Aneid 


6. A ſcholar ; an imitator ;z a copier. 

Be ye fo!/owers of me, even as I am of Chriſt. 
1 Corinthians, 
The true profeſſion of chriſtianity inviolably 

engages all its follo wers to do good to all men. 
Sprat's Sermons. 
Every one's idea of identity will not be the 
ſame that Pythagoras and thouſands of his /- 
lowers have. Locke. 
The church of Smyrna profeſſed they worthily 
loved the martyrs, as the diſciples and fol/ower s 


Fer, 
Ben Tonſon, 


— 


Pope. 


FON 
of our Lord; and hecavſe of thetr exceeding 


great affection to their King and their maſter, 


Nelfoa. 
The ſtudious head or gen'rous mind, 


Follower of God, or fiiend of human kind, 
Poct or patriot, ruſe but to reſtore 
The faith and moral nature gave hefore. 
7. One of the ſame faction or party. 
| Fo'LLy. n. /. | folic, French. }] 
1. Want of underſtanding ; weakneſs of 
intellect, | 
This is ſolly childhood's guide, 
This is childhood at her fide. Hawkſtworth, 
2. Criminal weakneſs ; depravity of mind. 


Tbink'ſt thou, that duty ſhould have dread to 
ſpeak, 


When pow'r to flattery bows? To plainneſs 
honour 


Is bound, when majeſty to fo/ly falls, Sha#/p. 
3. Act of negligence or paſſion unbecom- 
ing gravity or deep wiſdom. In this 
ſenſe it has a plural, 
Love is blind, and lovers cannot ſee 
The pretty feo/lies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 


Pope, 


To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. SM . 
Thy hum'rous vein, thy pleaſing fe!l!y, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot. Prior. 


Leave ſuch to trifle with more grace and eaſe, 
Whom folly pleaſes, or whoſe ſollies pleaſe. Pope. 


To FOME NT. v. a. [ fomentor, Latin; 
fomenter, French. ] 

1. To cheriſh with heat. 

Every kind that lives, 

virtual power, and warm'd. 
| Milton, 


Fomented by his 


2. To bathe with warm lotions, 

He fomented the head with opiates to procure 
ſleep, and a ſolution of opium in water to foment 
the forchcad. Arbuthnot, 

3. To encourage; to ſupport ; to cheriſh, 

They love their givings, and ſoment their deeds 
no leſs than parents do their children, Wotton, 

Blame then thyſelf, as reaſon's law requires, 
Since nature gave, and thou ſement /t my fires. 

Dryden. 

They are troubled with thoſe ill humours, 
which they thiemſelves infuſed and ſomented in 
them. Locke, 

FoMENTA'TION, - n. /. [ fomentation, Fr. 
from fomert. ] 

1. A fomentation is partial bathing, called 
alſo ſtuping, which is applying hot 
flannels to any part, dipped in medi- 
cated decoctions, whereby the ſteams 
breathe into the parts, and diſcuſs ob- 
ſtructed humours. Quincy. 

Fementution calleth forth the humour by va- 
pours; but yet, in regard of the way made by 
the poultis, draweth gently the kumours out: for 
it is a gentle fomentativn, and hath withal a mix- 
ture of ſome Rupefactive. Bacon's Nat. Hift. 

2. Thelotion prepared to foment the parts. 

The medicines were prepared by the phyſicians, 
aud the lotions or fomentatizns by the nurſes. 

A luthnot on Coins, 

Fome'NTER. n. /. [from foment.) One 
that foments; an encourager ; a ſup- 

Theſe fatal diſtempers, as they did much hurt 
to the body politick at home, being like humours 
ſtirred in the natural without evacuation, ſo did 
they produce diſadvantageous effects abroad; and 
better had it been, that the raiſers and fomenters 
of them had never ſprung up. Howel. 


Fox, n. /. [Scott. A word now obſolete. ] 
A fool; an idiot. 
Sicker I hold him for a greater ſn, 
That loves the thing he cannot purchale, Spenſer. 


FOND. adi. [ fon, Scottiſh. A word of 
which I have found no ſatisfactory ety- 
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FON 


mology. To fonne is in Chaucer to doat, 
to be fooliſh. 
1. Fooliſh; filly ; indiſereet; imprudent; 


1njudicious. f 
hat the Grecians or gentiles ever did think it 
a fond or unlikely way to ſeek men's converſion 
by ſermons, we have not heard. Hooker. 
He was beaten out of all love of leatning by a 


fend ſchool-maſter. Aſcham, 
Tell theſe ſad women, 
Tis fond to wail inevitable ſtrokes, 
As tis to laugh at them. = ak. Coriol. 
Grant I may never prove ſo fo 
To truſt man on his oath or bond. Shakſpeare. 


I am weaker than a woman's tear, 
Tamer than ſleep, fonder than ignorance. Shak/. 
Fond thonghts may fall into ſome idle brain ; 
But one belief of all, is ever wiſe. Davies. 
Thou ſee ſt 
How ſubtly to detain thee I deviſe, 
Inviting thee to hear while I relate ; 
Fond! were it not in hope of thy reply. Ailton. 
So fond are mortal men, 
Fall'n into wrath divine, 
As their own ruin on themſelves t' invite. Milton. 
"Twas not revenge for griev'd Apollo's wrong 
Thoſe aſs's ears on Midas“ temples hung; 
But fond repentance of his happy wiſh. Waller. 
But reaſon with your fond religion fights ; 
For many gods are many infinites. Dryden. 
This is fond, becauſe it is the way to cheat thy- 
ſelf. Tillotſon. 
2. Trifling ; valued by folly. 
Not with fund ſhekels of the teſted gold, 
Or ſtones, whoſe rate are either rich or 
As fancy values them. —— Meaf. for Meaſ. 
3- Fooliſhly tender; injudiciouſly indul- 
gent. 
I'm a fooliſh ford wife; 
Like Venus I'll ſhine, 
| Be fond and be fine. . N 
4. Pleaſed in too great a degree; fooliſhly 
delighted: with . 
Fame is in itſelf a real good, if we may be- 
lieve Cicero, who. was perhaps too fond 3 it. 
r 


I, fond of my well-ehoſen feat, 
My pictures, medals, books complete. Prior. 
Some are ſo fond to know a great deal at once, 
and love to talk of things-with freedom and bold- 


ryden. | 


=» neſs before they thoroughly underſtand them. 
4 Mutti en the Mind. | 
To Fox p. v. a. from the adjective.] 


To Fo'xpLe, 1 To treat with. great in- 


dulgence; to careſs; to cocker. 
Howe er unjuſt your jealouſy appear, 

It does my pity, not my anger move: 

Vil ford.it as the froward child of love. Dryden. 
When midſt the fervour, of the feaſt, 

The Tyrian bugs, and fendt thee on her breaſt, 

And with (weet kiſſes in her arms conſtrains, 
Thou may*ft- infuſe the venom in her veins. 
Dryden's Aneid. 

They are allowed to kiſs the child at meeting 


and parting ; but a profeſſor, who always ſtands |. 


by, will not ſuffer them to uſe any fondling ex- 
preſſions. 


To Fox D. v. n. To be fond of; to be 


in love with; to dote on. 
How will this fadge? My maſter loves her 
dearly ; 
And I, poor monſter, fond as much on him; 
And ſhe, miſtaken, ſeems to dote on me. 
Shakſpeare. 


Fo'nn! er. n. , [from fond. ] One who | 


fondles. | 

Fo'npLinG. u. / ges, A per- 
fon or thing much fondled er careſted ; 
ſomething regarded with great affection. 


Partialty in a parent is commonly unlucky ; 
for fondlings are in danger to be made fools, and 


the children that are leaſt cockered make the beſt | 


L' Eftrange. 


and wiſeſt men. 


Addiſon. | 


Swift. | 


* 


FON 


The bent of our own minds may favour an 
opinion or action, that may ſhe w it to be a fo - 
ling of our own. te. 

Any body would have guefſed miſs to have 
been bred up under a cruel ſtepdame, and John 
to be the fondling of a tender mother. Arbuth. 

Bred a fondling and an heireſs, 
Dreſs'd like any lady may'reſs ; 
Cocker'd by the ſervants round, 
Was too good to touch the ground, 


Fo'nDLY. adv. [from ond. 
1. Fooliſhly; weakly ; imprudently ; in- 
judiciouſly. 
Moſt ſhallowly did you theſe arms commence, 
Fondly brought here, and fooliſhly ſent hence. 
Shakſpeare*'s Henry iv. 
Sorrow and grief of heart 
Makes him ſpeak fondly, like a frantick man. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
Ficinus fondly adviſeth, for the prolongation of 
life, that a vein be opened in the arm of ſome 
wholeſome young man, and the blood to be 
ſucked. Bacon's Natural Hiftury. 
The military mound 
The Britiſh files tranſcend, in evil hour 
For their proud foes, that fondly bray'd their fate. 
Philips. 
Some valuing thoſe of their own fide or mind, 
Still make themſelves the meaſure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we merit honour then, 
When we but praiſe ourſelves in other men. 
; Pope. 


Swift, 


* 


— 


* 


— 


Under thoſe ſacred leaves, ſecure 
From common lightning of the ſkies, 

He fondly thought he might endure 
The flaſhes of Ardclia's eyes. Swift, 


2. With great or extreme tenderneũ. 
Ev'n before the fatal engine clos'd, 
A wretched ſylph too fondly interpos'd : 
Fate urg'd the ſheers, and cut the ſylph in _—_ 
ope 


Fondly or ſeverely kind. Savage. 


Fo'xpNess. 1. /. [from fond. 
1. Fooliſhneſs; weakneſs ; want of ſenſe ; 
want of judgment. 


1 Fandneſs it were for any, beirg free, 
To covet fetters, though they go.uen be, Spenſer. 


2. Fooliſh tenderneſs. 


23 


But hence ! *tis gone: I give it to the winds. 
Hopeleſs mother ! 


To thoſe which fair Latona bore to Jove. Prior 


3. Tender paſſion. 

Your jealouſy perverts my meaning ſtill ; 

My very hate is conſtrued into fondneſs. 

- A. Philips' Difireft Melker. 
Corinna, with that youthful air, 

Is thirty, and'a bit to ſpare : 

Her fondneſs for a certain earl 
Began when IT was hut a girl. 


4. Unreaſonable liking. 
They err that either through indulgencg to 
others, or fan ineſi to any fin in themſelves, ſub- 


Swift. 


with faithful-endeavour, and meet fruits of this 
change, Hammond's Fundamentals. 


Foxs. n. ſ. Plural of foe. Obſolete. 
K A barbarous troup of clowniſh fore. © Spenſer. 


” 


For. u. ſ. [ fons, Latin; fonte, French. ] 


A ſtone veſſel in which the water for 
holy baptiſm is contained in the church. 
The preſenting of infants at the holy fort is by 
their godfathers. . Hooker 
I have no name, no title; : 

No, not that name was given. me at the for. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
Fox“ TANEL. n. [| fontanelle, French. | 
An iſſne ; a diſcharge opened in the body. 
A perſon plethorick, ſubje& to hot defluxions, 
was adyiſcd to a fontane/ in hes arm. Viſeman. 


——— 


My heart had ftill ſome fooliſh fondneſs for thee; | 
Addiſon's Cato. | 
N Whoſe fondneſs could compare her mortal offspring | 


ſtitute for repentance any thing that is leſs than a 
fincere reſolution of new obedience, attendec | 


TDD . 
FONTANGE. n. /. [from the name of 


the firſt wearer. ] A knot of ribands on 


the top of the headdreſs. Out of uſe. 
Thoſe old-faſhioned fontanges roſe an ell above 
the head: they were pointed like ſteeples, and had 


long looſe pieces of crape, which were fringed, and 
hung down their backs, Addiſon, 


FOOD. =. /. [pædan, Saxon; weeden, 
Dutch, to feed; feed, Scottiſh. ] 


t. Victualsz proviſion for the mouth. 
On my knees I beg, 
That you'll vouchiafe me raiment, bed, and faod. 
Shakſpeare, 
Much food is in the tillage of the poor. Prov, 
Under my lowly roof thou haſt vouchfaf'd 
To enter, and thel: earthly fruits to taſte ; 
Food not of angels, yet accepted ſo, 
As that more willingly thou could'ſt not ſeem 
At heav'n's high feaſts t' have fed. Milton, 
They give us fend, which may with nectar vie, 
And wax that does the abſent ſun ſupply. Waller. 
2. Any thing that nouriſhes, 
Give me ſome muſick : mufick, moody ford 
Of us that trade in love. Shakſpeare, 
O dear fon Edgar, 
The food of thy abuſed father's wrath, 
Might I but live to ſee thee in my touch, 
I'd ſay, I had eyes again, Slap King Lear, 


Foo brVL. adj. [ food and full.) Fruit- 
ful ; full of 500 plenteous. 
There Tityus was to ſee, who took his birth 
| From heav'n, his nurſing from the 9 — 
ryaen, 
Foo'py. adj. [from food.] Eatable ; fit 
for food. | | 
To veſſels, wine ſhe drew; 
And into well ſew'd ſacks pour'd fordy meal. 
Chapman; 
| FOOL. 2. / [ fil, Welch; fol, Iſlandick; 
fol, French. 
1. One to whom nature has denied reaſon ; 


a natural; an idiot. 

Do'ſt thou call me foo/, boy? 
—AI]l thy other titles thou. haſt given away that 
thou. waſt born with. Shakſpeare, 
The fee multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 

Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to the. interior, Shakſpeare., 

It may be aſked, whether the eldeit ſon, being 
a foc!, thail inherit paternal power before the 
younger, a wiſe man, Locke, 

He thanks his ſtars he was not born a ee. 
Pope. 


2. [In Scripture.) A wicked man. 
; Tne fee! hath ſaid in his heart there is no God, 
| Pſalms, 
3. A term of indignity and reproach, 
To be thought knowing, you mult fut put the 

Fool upon all mankind. Dryden's Fuvenal, Pref. 
4. One who counterfeits tolly ; a builoon; 


) a jeſter. 
Where's my knave, my foo! Go you and call 
my fool hitver, Shatſpeare's Ning Lear, 
I ſcorn, although their Grudge, to be their fee! 
or je ſter. Milton. 
If this diſguiſe fit not naturally on ſo grave a 
perſon, yet it may become bim better than that 
ool's coat Denham, 
5. To play ile Foot, To play pranks 
like a hired jeſter; to jeſt; to make 
ſport. 

F returning where I left his armour, found ano- 
ther inſtead thereof, and armed myſelf therein to 
play the _ Sidney, 

6. 79 play the Foot. To act like one 


void of common underſtanding. 

Well, thus we p/ay rhe fools with the time, and 
the ſpirits of the wiſe fit-in the clouds and mock. 
us. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
Is it worth the name of freedom to be at li- 
berty to play the fool, and draw ſhame and miſe y 


uron a man's seu? Lockes 
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7. To male a FoO of. To diſappoint; 
to defeat. a 
"Twere as good a deed as to drink when x 
man's a-hungry, to challenge him to the field, 
and then to break promife with him, and make a 
foo! of him. Shakſpeare's Twelfth Night. 
To Fool. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
trifle 3 to toy; to play; to idle; to ſport. 
I, in this kind of merry fooling, am nothing to 
you; ſo you may continue and laugh at nothing 
ſtill. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Fool not; for all may have, 

If they dare try, a glorious life, a grave. 
Herbert. 
If you have the luck to be court-fosls, thoſe 
that have either wit or honeſty, you may foo/ 
withal, and ſpare not. Denham, 
It mutt be an induſtrious youth that provides 
againſt age; and he that foo/s away the one, mult 
either beg or ſtarve in the other. L' Eftrange. 
He mult be happy that knows the true mcu- 
ſures of fooling. L' Eftr ange. 
Is this a time for fooling ? Dryden. 
To Fool. v. a. 


1. To treat with contempt; to diſappoint ; 
to fruſtrate ; to defeat. 
And ſhallit in more ſhame be further ſpoken, 
That you are fold, diſcarded, and ſhook off? 


Shakſpearc's Henry rv. 
Him over-weaning 
To over- reach; but with the ſerpent meeting, 
Fool'd and beguil'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


If men loved to be deceived and fooled about | 
their ſpiritual eſtate, they cannot take a ſurer | 


courſe than by taking their neighhour's word for 
that, which can be known only ſrom their en 
heart. South, 
When I conſider life, 'tis all a cheat; 
For ſoo/ d with hope, men favour the deceit. Dryd. 
I'm tir'd with waiting for this chemick gold, 
Which fools us young, and beggars us when old. 
Dryden. 
I would adviſe this blinded ſet of men nut to 
give credit to thoſe, by whom they have been ſo 
often fooled and impoſed upon. Addiſon's Freehold. 
2. To infatuate; to make fooliſh, 
If it be you that ſtir theſe daughters hearts 
Againſt their father, foo/ me not ſo much 
To bear it tamely. 
When I am read, thou feign'ſt a weak applauſe, 
As if thou wert my friend, but lackeſt 2 cauſe: 
This hut thy judgment feels; the other way 
Would both thy folly and thy ſpite betray. 


Ben Jenſon, | 


It were an handfome plot, 
But full of difficulties, and uncertain ; 
And he 's ſo fo2l'd with downright honeſty, 
He'll ne'er believe it. Denham's Sophy. 
A long and eternal adieu to all unlawful plca- 
ſures: I will no longer be fred or impoſed 
upon by them. Calamy's Sermons, 


A boor of Holland, whoſe cares of growing Rill | 
richer and richer, perhaps foo! him fo far as to | 


make lim enjoy leſs in his riches than others in 

poverty. Temple, 
3. To cheat: as, to foo/ one of his money. 
Foo'LBORN. adj. [ fool and born.] Fooliſh 

from the birth. | 

Reply not to me with a fc0/born jeſt. 

Foo'LERy. n. /. [from fool. ] 
1. Habitual folly. 

Foolery,. fir, does walk about the orb like the 
ſun; it ſhines every Where: I would be ſorry, 
fir, but the fool ſhould be as oft with your 
maſter as with my miſtreſs. Shakſpeare, 

2. An act of folly; trifling practice. 
It is meer feo/ery to multiply diſtin particu- 


lars in treating of things, where the difference lies 
only in words. 


3. Object of folly. 
That Pythagoras, Plato, or Orpheus believed in 
any of theſe feoleries,. it cannot be ſuſpected. 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. | 


We are tranſported with foo/eries, which, if we 
underſtodd, we thould deſpile, L' Eftr ange. 


. Sha#ſpeare's King Lear. 


Shakſp. | 


Watts. | 


FOO 


without contrivance or judgment. 
As when a ſhip, that flies fair under fail, 
An hidden rock eſcaped unawares, 
That lay in wait her wreck for to bewail; 
The mariner, yet half amazed, ſtares 
At perils paſt, and yct in doubt ne dares 
To joy at his foo/-happy overſight. Fairy Queen, 
FOOLHA'RDINES3. 2. / e at ah 
Mad raſhneſs; courage without ſenſe. 
There is a difference betwixt daring and foo/- 
hardinefs : Lucan and Statius often ventured them 
too far, our Virgil never. 
A falſe glozing paraſite would call his feolhur- 
dineſi valour, and then he may go on boldly be- 
cauſe blindly, South. 
FoornA“RDISE. n. . [ fool and hardieſe, 


French.] Foolhardineſs ; adventerouſ- 
neſs without judgment. Obſolete. 


was 

And reaſon with foolhardiſe over · ran; 

Stern melancholy did his courage paſs, 

And was, for terror more, all arm'd in ſhining 
braſs. Fairy Queen. 

 Foorna'xpDy. adj. [| fool and Hardy.] 

Daring without judgment ; madly ad- 

venturous ; fooliſhly bold. 

One mother, when as her foo/hardy child 
Did come tov near, and with his talons play, 
Half dead through fear, her little bal.e 1cvil'd. 
Fairy Queen. 


more of the cabinet council of God Almighty 


than the angels. Heow:l. 
If any yet be fo foolhardy, 

T' expoſc themſelves to vain jeopardy 

If they come wounded off, and lame, 

No honour 's got by ſuch a maim. Hudibras. 


Foo'tisn. adj. | from fool. ] 
1. Void of underſtanding ; weak of in- 
tellect. 
Thou foi woman, ſeeſt thou not eur mourn- 
ing? 2 Eſdras. 
Pray do not mock me; 
I am a very fc-/i fond old man: 
F fear I am not in my perfect mind. ShaFſpeare, 
He, of al! the men that ever my fce/ih eyes 
looked upon, was the beft deſerving a fan lady. 


2. Imprudent; indilcreet. 
We are conc off 
Like Romans: neitne; f-6/i/h in our ſtands, 
Nor cowardly in rcti:e. 
3. Ridiculous ; contemptible, 
It is a foo/ifi thing to make a long prologue, 
and to be ſhort in the ſtory iifelf. 2 Idſaccabees, 
What could the head perform alone, 
If all their friendly aids were gone ? 
A feolifk figure he mult make; 
Do nothing elfe but fleep and ake. Pier 
He allows himfelf in feolf4 batreds and re- 
ſentments againſt particular perſons, without con- 
ſidering that he is to love every body as himſelf. 
W, 


4. [In Scripture.] Wicked; ſinful. 

Foo vis H HY. adv. from facliſb.] Weakly ; 
without underſtanding. In Scripture, 
wickedly, 


Although we boaſt our winter ſun !ooks bright, 
And feel are glad to ſee it in its height; 


- 


—_ 


” * 


night. 
Foo“ ItsuN ESS. n. J [from ſooliſb.] 
1. Folly; want of underſtanding. 
2. Fooliſh practice; actual deviation from 
the right. 

Fvo/iſincſs being properly a man's deviation 
from right reaſon, in point of practice, mult 
needs conſfift in his pitching upon ſuch an end as 
is unſuitable to his condition, or pitching upon 


| means unſuitable to the compaſſing of his end. 


Swife, 


Foolua'epy. adj. [ fool and happy.] Lucky | 


FoorsToxEs. n./. A plant. 
- |[Foo'tTRAe, n. /. [ fool ard trap.) A 


Di yden. | 


More buge in firength than wiſe in works he | 


Some would be ſo fou/hardy as to preſuine to be | 
5. The act of walking. 


Shakſpeare's Merchant of Venice. | 


Shakſpeare. | 


Yet ſo much ſooner comes the long and gloomy | 


South. 


FOO 


Charm'd by. their eyes, their manners I acquire, 
And ſhape my fo6/iAneſs to their defire, Privy. 


Miller. 


ſnare to catch fools in: as a flytrap. 
Betts at the firſt, were foo/traps, where the wiſe 
Like ſpiders lay in ambuſh for the flies. Dryden. 


FOOT. n. /. plural feet. [Fox, Saxon; 


voet, Dutch; fut, Scottiſn.] 
1. The part upon which we ſtand. 
The queen that bore thee, 
Oft'ner upon her knees than on her feet, 
Died every day ſhe liv'd. Shakſpcare's Macbeth. 
His affection to the church was ſo notorious, 
that he never deſerted it, till both it and he were 
over-run and trod under foe. Clarendon. 


2. That by which any thing is ſupported 


in the nature of a foot: as, the foot of 
a table. 


3. The lower part; the baſe. 


Vond' towers, whoſe wanton tops do burſt the 
clouds, 

Muſt kiſs their own feet. Shakſpeare. 

Fretting, by little and little, waſhes away and 

eats out both the tops and fides and feet of 

mountains. Hakewilh, 


4. The end; the lower part. 


What difmal cries are thoſe? 
Nothing; a trifling ſum of miſery, 
New added to the foot of thy account: 
Thy wife is ſeiz'd by force, and born away. 
Dryden's Cleomen. 


Antiochus departed, weening in his pride to 
make the land navigable, and the ſea paſſable by 
fort. 2 Maccabees. 


6. On Foor. Walking ; without carriage. 


Iſracl journeyed about fix hundred thouſand on 
foot. E xodus. 


7. A poſture of action. 


The centurions and their charges billeted 
already in the entertainment, and to be on foot at 
an hour's warning. Shatſpeare.. 


8. Infantry; footmen in arms. In this 
ſenſe it has no plural. 
Luſias gathered threeſcore thouſand choice 
men of ſist, and five thouſand horſemen. 1 Mac. 
Himlclf with all his fest entered the town, his 
horſe being quartered about it, Clarendon, 
Thrice horſe and fesz about the fires are led, 
And thrice with loud laments they wail the dead, 
Dryaen, 
9. State; character; condition. 
Sce on what foot we ſtand; a ſcanty ſhore, 
The ſea behind, our enemies before. Dryden, 
In ſpecifying the word Ireland, it would ſcem 
to inſinuate that we are not upon the ſame foo? 
with our fellow- ſubjects in England. Swift, 
Wh: colour of excuſe can be for the contempt 
with which we treat this part of our ſpecies, the 
negroes, that we ſhould nut put them upon the 
common fes: of humanity, that we ſhould only 
ſet, an inſignificant fine upon the man who mur- 
ders them ? Addiſon, 
10. Scheme; plan; ſettlement. 
There is no wellwiſher to his country without 
a little hope, that in time the kingdom may be 
on a better t. Swife. 
I aſk, whether upon the foo? of our conſtitution, 
as it ſtood in the reign of the late King James, 
a king of England may be depoſed ? Swift, 


11. A ftate of incipient exiſtence; firſt 
motion. Little uled but in the follow- 
ing phraſe. 


If fuch a tradition were at any time ſe? on foot, 
it is nut eaſy to imagine how it ſhould at firſt gain 
entertainment; but much more difficult. how it 
ſhould came to be univerſally propagated. 

Tilletſen. 
12. It ſeems to have been once proverbi- 


ally uſcd fur che level, the ſquare, par. 
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FOO 


Were it not for this eaſy borrowing upon in- 
tereſt, men's neceſſities would draw upon them a 
moſt ſudden undoing, in that they would be 
forced to ſell their meaus, de it lands or goods, 
far under foo. Bacun's 72 


13. A certain number of ſyllables conſti- 


tuting a diſtinct part of a verſe. 

Feet, in our Engliſh verſifying, without quan- 
tity and joints, be ſure ſigns that the verſe is 
either born deformed, unnatural, or lanie. 

Aſcham's Schaolmaſter. 

Didſt thou hear theſe verſes? 
—0O yes, I heard them all, and more too; for 
ſome o' them had in them more fect than the 
verſes would bear. Shakſpeare, 

And Sidney's vetſe halts ill on Roman f--r. 

Pope. 
14. Motion; action. 

While other jeſts ate ſomething rank on foot, 
Her father hath commanded her to ſlip 
Away with Slender to marry. Shakſpeare, 

In the government of the world the number 
and variety of the ends on foot, with the ſecret 
nature of moſt things to which they relate, muſt 
make a diſtinct remark of their congruity, in 
fume caſes very difficult, and in ſome unattain- 
able, ; Grew, 

15. Step. 

This man's ſon would, every foot and anon, be 

taking ſome of his companions into the orchard. 
L' Eftrange, 

16, A meaſure containing twelve inches: 
ſuppoſed to be the length of a man's foot. 


When it fignifies meaſure, it has often, but 
vitiouſly, foot in the plural. 

An orange, lemon, and apple, wrapt in a 
linen cloth, being buried for a fortnight's ſpace 
four foot deep within the earth, came forth no 
ways mouldy or rotten, Bacon. 


76 Foor. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To dance; to tread wantonly ; to trip. 


Lonely the vale and full of horror ſtood, 
Brown with the ſhade of a religious wood ; 
The moon was up, and ſhot a gleamy light; 
He ſaw a quire of ladies in a round, 
That featly focting ſeem'd to ſkim the ground. 
Dryden. 
2. To walk; not ride; not fly. 
By this the dreadful beaſt drew nigh to land, 
Half flying, and half footing in his haſte, 
Fairy Queen. 
Take heed, have open eye; for thieves do foor 
by night. Shakſpeare. 
The man ſet the boy upon the aſs, and fee it 
bimſelf. L' Eftrange. 
If you are for a merry jaunt, I'll try, for once, 
who can „ot it fartheſt, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
With them a man ſometimes cannot be a pe- 
nitent , unleſs he alſo turns vagabond, and feet; 
it to 1 or wanders over this or that 
part of the world, to viſit the ſhrine of ſuch or 
ſuch a pretended ſaint. South, 


To Foor. v. a. 
1. To ſpurn; to kick. 


You that did void your rheum upon my beard, 
and foot me as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur over your 
threſhold. Shakſpeare, 

2. To ſettle; to begin to fix. 

What confed' racy have you with the traitors 

Late footed in the kingdom? Shakſpeare, 


3. To tread. 


Saint Withold footed thrice the wold : 
He met the night-mare, and her name told; 
Bid her alight, and her troth plight, 
And aroynt thee, witch, aroy nt thee right. Shak, 
There haply by the ruddy damſel ſeen, 
Or ſhepherd boy, they featly for the 8 TH 
IcREL. 


4. To hold with the foot. Not in uſe. 
We are the earth, and they, 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt about; 
And till they e and clutch their prey, 
They never cool, much leſs give out, Herbert. 


FOO 
Foo'rBALL, n./. | foo and Ball.] 


1. A ball commonly made of a blown 
bladder, caſed with leather, driven by 


the foot. 
Am I ſo round with you as you with me, 
That like a football you do ipurn me thus ? 
Shat ſpeare. 
Such a winter-piece ſhould be beautified with 
all manner of works and excrciſes of winter; as 
fortballs, felling of wood, and ſliding upon the 
ice, Peacham, 
As when a ſort of luſty ſhepherds try 
Their force at fonthali, care of victory 
Makes them ſalute ſo rudely, breaſt to breaſt, 
That their encounter ſecms too rough for jeſt. 
Muller. 
One rolls along a eth to his foes, 
One with a broken t uncheon deals his blows. 


| Dryden. 

2. The ſport or practice of kicking the 
football. 

He was ſenſible the common football was a 

very imperfe& imitation of that exerciſe. Arbuth. 


Foo'Tzov. . /. | foot and boy.] A low 


menial ; an attendant in livery. 
Was it diicretion, lords, to let this man, 
This honeſt man, wait like a lowſy feotbsy 
At chamber-door ? Shakſpeare's Henry viii. 
Though I had nobody to aſſiſt but a feotboy, yet 
I made ſhift to try a pretty number of things. 
g Boyle on Colours. 
Whenever he imagines advantages will redound 
to one of his feorbeys by oppreſſion of me, he 
never diſputes it. Swift, 


Foo'TBRIDGE. n. /. [ foot and bridge.] 
A bridge on which paſſengers walk ; a 
narrow bridge. 

Palemon's ſhepherd, fearing the footbridge was 
not ſtrong enough, loaded it ſo long, till he broke 
that which would have born a bigger burden. 

Sidney. 

Foo'tcLoTH. 2. / [| foot and cloth.) A 
ſumpter cloth. 

Three times a-day my foetcloatk horſe did 

ſtumble, 
And ftarted when he looked upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear me to the ſlaughterhouſe, Shak/. 


Foo'TED. adj. [from foot. ] Shaped in 
the foot. 


Snouted and tailed like a boar, and footed like 
a goat, Grew, 


Foo'TriGnT. n. . | foot_and jight.} A 
fight made on foot, in oppoſition to 


that on horſeback. 
So began our footfight, in ſuch ſort, that we 
were well entcred to blood of beth fides. Sidney. 


Foo“ r HOT D. n. /. . foot and hold.] Space 
to hold the foot; ſpace on which one 


may tread ſurely. 

All fell to work at the roots of the tree, and 
left it ſo little fotν,,t that the firſt blaſt laid it 
flat on the ground. L' Eftrange. 

He 's at the top: he has nothing above him to 
aſpire to, nor any eth left him to come down 
by. L' Eftrange. 

Foo'tinG. n. / [from foot. ] 


1. Ground for the foot. 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous; 
As full of peril and advent'rous ſpirit 
As to o'erwalk a current, roaring loud, 
On the unſteadfaſt foo7ing of a ſpear. Shatſpeare. 
As Noah's pigeon, which return'd no more, 
Did ſhew ſhe footing found, for all the flood. 
Dates. 
In aſcents, every ep gained is a footing and 
help to the next. Holder's Elements of Speech, 
2. Support ; root. 
Set cluven ſtakes; and wond'rous to behold, 
Their tharpen'd ends in earth their footing place, 
And the dry poles produce a living race. Dryden. 


3. Baſis; foundation, 


FOO 


All thoſe ſublime thoughts take their riſe and 
for ting here: the mind ſtirs not one jot beyond 
thoſe ideas which ſenſe or reflection have offered. 

Locke, 

Ihe reaſoning facultics of the ſoul would nGt 

know how to move, for want of a foundation ang 

footing in moſt men, who cannot trace truth to 

its fountain and original, Locke, 
4. Place; poſſeſſion. 

Whether the unctuous exhalations are 
Fir'd by the ſun, or ſe2ming ſo alone; 

Or cach ſome more remote and ſlippery ſtar, 
Which loſes footing when to mortals ſhewn, 

Dryden, 
5. Tread; walk. 

As he forward moved his feting old, 

So backwaid ſtill was turned his wrinkled face. 
Spenſer. 

I would outnight you did nobody come: 

But hark, I hear the footing of a man. Shakſp. 

Break off, break otf; I reel the different ſound 
Of ſome chaſte footing near about this ground. 


Mieten. 
6. Dance, 


Make holyday: your ryeftraw hats put on, 
And theſe freth nymphs encounter every one 
In country footing. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt, 

7. Steps; road; track. 

He grew ſtrong among the Iriſh; and in his 
feoting his ton continuing, hath increaſed his ſaid 
name. Spenſer en Ireland. 

Like running weeds, that have no certain root; 
or like footings up and down, impoſſible to be 
traced. Bacon's Henry vit. 


8. Entrance; beginning; eſtabliſhment, 
Ever fince our nation had any fcoting in this 
land, the ſtate of England did deſire to perfe& 
the conqueſt. ; Davies. 
The defeat of colonel Bellaſis gave them their 
firſt footing in Yorkthire. Clarendon, 
No uſetul arts have yet found fcoting here; 
But all untanght and ſavage does appear. Dryden. 
9. State; condition; ſettlement. 
Gaul was on the ſame footing with Egypt as to 
taxes, Al buthnot. 


Foo'TLICKER. n. /. [ foot and Hick.) A 
ſlave; an humble  fawner ; one who 
licks the foot. 

Do that good miſchief which may make this 
iſland : 
Thine own for ever; and I, thy Caliban, 
For ay thy footlicker. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 


Foo'tmaN. n. .. [ foot and man.] 


1. A ſoldier that marches and fights on 
foot. 

The numbers levied by her lieutenant did con- 
ſiſt of footmen three millions, of horſemen one 
million. | Raleigh's Hiſtory, 

2. A low menial ſervant in livery. 

He was carried in a rich chariot, litterwiſe, 

with two horſes at either end, and two footmer: 


on each fide. Bacon. 
Like footmen running before coaches, 
To tell the inn what lord approaches. Prier, 


3. One who practiſes to walk or run. 


Foo'TMANSH1P. n. . [from footman, ] 
The art or faculty of a runner. 

The Iriſh archers eſpying this, ſuddenly broke 
up, and committed the ſafety of their lives to 
their nimble footman/hip. Hayward, 

Yet, ſays the fox, I have batfled more of them 
with my wiles and ſhifts than ever you did with 
your fortmanjhip. L' Eſtrange. 

Foo'TPACE. n. ſ. [ foot and pace. 

1. Part of a pair of ſtairs, whereon, after 
four or five ſteps, you arrive to a broad 
place, where you make two or three 
paces before you aſcend another ſtep, 
thereby to eaſe the legs in aſcending the 
reſt of the ſtairs. Moon. 


2. A pace no faller than a flow walk. 


FO? 
Foo'rran. n. ſ. [ foot and pad.] A high- 


wayman that robs on foot, not on horſe- 
back. 

Foo'rrATH. n. /. [ foot and path.) A 
narrow way which will not admit horſes 
or carriages. 

Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
— Both fiile and gate, horſeway and footpath. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

Foo'teosT. n. /. [ foot and poft.] A polt 
or meſſenger that travels on foot. 

For carrying ſuch letters, every thoroughfare 


weekly appointeth a foot po, whoſe diſpatch is 
well near as ſpeedy as the horſes, Carew, 


Foo'tsTALL.\n.ſ. | foot and fall. ] A 


woman's {tirrup. 

Foo'rsTEP. n. [ foot and ſep. 

1. Trace; track; impreſſion left by the 
foot. : 

Clear-fighted reaſon, wiſdom's judgment leads, 
And ſenſe, her vaſlal, in her footſleps treads. 

- Denham. 

A man ſhall never want crooked paths to walk 
in, if he thinks that he is in the right way, 
wherever he has the foozfteps of others to follow. 

Locke, 
2. Token; mark ; notice given. 

Let us turn our thoughts to the frame of our 
ſyſtem, if there we may trace any viſible fcor- 
ſteps of Divine wiſdom and bene ficence. 

Bentley's Sermons, 
3. Example. 


Foo'tsToOL.' u. / [ foot and fool. ] Stool 
on which he that fits places his feet. 
Thus have we ſwept ſuſpicion from our ſeat, 
And made our foto of ſecurity. Shatſpeare, 
They whoſe ſacred office 'tis to bring 
Kings to obey their God, and men their king, 
By theſe myſterious links to fix and tye 
Men to the foozflool of the Deity. Denham, 
Let echoing anthems make his praiſes known 
On earth, his foorfcol, as in heaven his throne, 
Roſcommon. 
By the phraſe of worſhipping his et, no 
more is meant than worthipping God at his 
Fool ſtool. Stilling fleet. 


FOP. . /. [A word probably made by 


chance, and therefore without etymolo- 


20 A ſimpleton; a coxcomb ; a man of 
mall underſtanding and much oſtenta- 
tion; a pretender z a man fond of ſhow, 
dreſs, and flutter ; an impertinent. 
A whole tribe of fops, 
Got *tween aſleep and wake. Shakſpeare, 
When ſuch a poſitive abandon'd fop, 
Among his numerous abſurdities, 
Stumbles upon {ume tolcrable line, 
I fret to ſee them in ſuch company. Roſcommon. 
The leopard's beauty, without the fox's wit, is 
no better than a % in a gay coat. L' Eftrange. 
In a dull ſtream, which moving flow, 
You hardly ſee the current flow; 
When a ſmall breeze obſtructs the courſe, 
It whirls about for want of force, 
And in «+ narrow circle gathers 
Nothing but chaff, and ſtraws, and feathers : 
The current of a female mind 
Stops thus, and turns with ev'ry wind; 
Thus whirling round, together draws 
Fools, fops, and rakes, for chaff and ſtraws. 
| S1oife. 
Fo'epooDLE. . . [Ve and doodle.] A 
fool; an inſignificant*wretch. 
Where ſturdy butchers broke your noddle, 
And handled you like a fapdoodle. Hudibras, 


Fo'eeery. n. .. [from fop.] 
1. Folly ; impertinence. 
Let not the found of ſhallow foppery enter 
My ſober houſe. Shakſpeare's Mercht, of Venice, 
I was three or four times in the thought they 
Were not fairies; and yet the guiltineſs of my 


one moment. 


| 


FOR 


mind, the ſudden ſurpriſe of my powers, drove 
the groſſneſs of the foppery into a received belief, 
in deſpight of the teeth of all rhyme and reaſon, 
that they were fairies. Shakſpeare, 

This is the excellent foppery of the world, that 
when we are ſick in fortune, often the ſurfeits of 
our own behaviour, we make guilty of our dif- 
aſters, the ſun, the moon, and ſtars, as if we 
were villains on neceſſity, Shakſpeare's K. Lear. 


2. Affectation of ſhow or importance; 
ſhowy folly. 


3. Foolery; vain or idle practice; idle 
affectation. 

They thought the people were better let alone 
in their fopperies, than to be ſuffered to break 
looſe from that ſubjection which your ſuperſtition 
kept them in. Stillingflect. 

But though we fetch from Italy and France 
Our fopperies of tune and modes of dance, 

Our ſturdy Britons ſcorn to borrow ſenſe, 
Granville, 

I with I could ſay quaint fopperies were wholly 

abſent from graver ſubjects, Swift, 


Fo'eeisHn. adj. [from fop.] 
1. Fooliſh; idle; vain. 

Fools ne'er had leſs grace in a year; 
For wiſe men are grown foppiſh, 

And know not how their wits to wear, 

Their manners are ſo apiſh. Shakſpeare. 
2. Vain in ſhow; fooliſhly oſtentatious; 
vain of dreſs, 

With him the preſent till ſome virtues have 
The vain are ſprightly, and the ſtupid grave; 
The ſlothful negligent, the foppiA neat ; 

The lew'd are airy, and the fly diſcreet. Garth. 

The Romans grew extremely expenſive and 
foppiſk ; ſo that the emperor Aurelian forbid men 
that variety of colours on their ſhoes, allowing it 
ſill to women. Arbutlinot. 

You would know who is rude and ill-natured, 
who is vain and foppifh, who lives too high, and 
who is in debt, W 


Fo'ee1sHLy. adv. [from ſoppiſb.] Vainly; 
oſtentatiouſly. 
n. /. [from foppiſh.] 


Fo'rrisuxkss. 
Vanity; ſhowy or oſtentatious vanity. 


For PLI NG. 2. J. [from fop.] A petty 
fop; an under: rate coxcomb. 

Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 
And, with his taylor, ſhare the foppling's heart. 

: Tictel. 
FOR. 2 & ron, Saxon; voor, Dutch. ] 
1. Becauſe of. 
That which we for our unworthineſs are afraid 
to crave, our prayer is, that God for the worthi- 
neſs of his Son would notwithſtanding vouchſafe 
to grant, Hooker, 
Edward and Richard, 

With fiery eyes ſparkling for very wrath, 

Are at our backs. Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
Speak, good Cominius; 

Leave nothing out for length. Shakſpeare. 

Fer as muct as the queſtion cannot be ſcanned, 
unleſs the time of Abraham's journey be conh- 
dered of, I will ſearch into a tradition concerning 
his travels, Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

An aſtrologer ſaith, if it were not for two 
things that are conſtant, no individual would laſt 

Bacon. 
For as much as it is a fandamental law in the 
Turkiſh empire, that they may, without any 
other provocation, make war upon chriſtendom 
for the propagation of their laws; fo the chriſ- 
tians may at all times, as they think good, be 
upon the prevention. Bacon's War with Spain. 
The governour ſally ing out, took great ſtore of 
victual and warlike proviſion, which the Turks 
had for haſte left behind them, Knolles' Hit. 
Their ofter he willingly accepted, knowing that 
he was not able to keep that place three days 
for lack of victuals. Anolles. 
Quit, quit, for ſhame; this will not move, 
This cannot take her ; 


FOR 


If of herfelf ſhe will not love, 

Nothing can make her, Suckling, 
Care not for frowns or ſmiles, Denham. 
The hypocrite or carnal man hopes, and is the 

wickeder for hoping. Hammond Pratt. Catech. 
Let no man, for his own poverty, become more 

oppteſſing in his bargains ; but quietly recom- 
mend his eſtate to God, and leave the ſucceſs to 
him. Taylor. 
Perſons who have loſt moſt of their grindert, 
having been compelled to uſe three or four only 
in chewing, wore them ſo low, that the inward 
nerve lay bare, and they would no longer for pain 
make uſe of them. Ray on the Creation, 
but revenge my fate; diſdain'd, betray'd, 

And ſuft'ring death for this ungrateful maid. , 

Dryden, 
Sole on the barren ſands, the ſuff *ring chief, 
Roar'd out for anguiſh and indulg'd his grief. 
x; Dryden. 
For his long abſence church and ſtate did groan, 
Madneſs the pulpit, faction ſeiz'd the throne, 
Dryden. 
Nor with a ſuperſtitious fear is aw'd 
For what befalls at home, or what abroad. Dryd. 
I, my own judge, condemn'd myſelf before ; 
For pity, aggravate my crime no more, Dryden, 
Matrons of renown, 
When tyrant Nero burnt th' imperial town, 
Shriek'd for the downfal in a doleful cry, 
For which their guiltleſs lords were doom'd to 
die. Dryden. 
Children, diſcountenanced by their parents for 
any fault, find a refuge in the careſſes of fooliſh 
flatterers. Locke, 
A ſound mind in a ſound body is a ſhort but 
full deſcription of a happy ftate in this world: 
he that has theſe two has little more to with for, 
and he that wants either of them will be but 
little better for any thing elſe. Locke. 
The middle of the gulph is remarkable for 
te mpeſts. Addiſen, 
My open'd thought to joyous proſpect raiſe, 
And for thy mercy let me ſing thy praiſe. Prior. 
W hich beſt or worſt you could not think ; 
And die you muſt for want of drink. Prior. 
It is a moſt infamous ſcandal upon the nation, 
to reproach them for treating foreigners with 
contempt. Swift, 
We can only give them that liberty now /cr 
ſomething, which they have ſo many years 
exerciſed for nothing, of railing and ſcribbling 
againſt us. Swift, 
Your ſermons will be leſs valuable, for want 
of time. | Swift, 
2, With reſpe& to; with regard to. 
Rather our ſtate 's defective for requital, 
Than we to ſtretch it out, Shkakſp. Coriclaruy, 
A paltry ring | 
That ſne did give me, whoſe poeſy was, 
For all the world, like cutler's poetry 
Upon a knife; love me and leave me not. Su. 


For all the world, 
As thou art at this hour, was Richard then. Shae, 
It was young counſel for the perſons, and 
violent counſe] for the matters. Bacon HHH. 
Authority followeth old men, and favour and 
popularity youth; but for the moral part, per- 
haps, youth will have the pre- eminence, us age 
hath for the politic k. Bacon's Eſſay; 
Comets are rather gazed upon than witety 
obſerved in their etfects; that is, what kind of 
comet for magnitude or colour, produceth what 
kind of effects. Bacen's Ejluys. 
For me, if there be ſuch a thing as I. Haller, 
He faith theſe honours conſiſted in preſerving 
their memories, and praiſing their virtues ; but 
Jer any matter of worſhip towards them, ne 
utterly denies it. Stilling fleet. 
Our laws were for their matter foreign. 1/5, 
Now for the government, it is abſolute 
monarchy ; there being no other laws in China 
Lut the king's command. Temple, 
For me, no other happineſs I own, 
Than to have bon no iſſue to the throne, Dvd. 
For me, my ſtormy voyage at an end, 
I to the port of death ſecurely tend, Dr yden's Fin, 


— — 


. FOR 


Aſter death, we ſprights have juſt ſuch natures 
Me had, for all the world, when human creatures. 
Dryden. 
Such little waſps, and yet ſo full of ſpite ; 
For bulk mere inſcQs, yet in miſchief ſtrong. 
Tate's Fuvenal, 
Hobbes has given us a cortect explanation of 
the ſenſe in general; but for particulars and cir- 
cumſtances, he continually lops them, Pope. 
Lo, ſome are vellom, and the reſt as good, 
For all his lordſhip knows, but they are wood. 
* 0 Pope, 
3. In this ſenſe it has often as before it. 
A. for Maramaldus the general, they had no 
jaſt cauſe to miſlike him, being an old captain 
of great experience. Knolles, 


4. In the character of. 
If a man can be fully aſſured of any thing for 
a truth, without having examined, what is there 
that he may not embrace for truth ? Locke. 
She thinks you favour'd: 
But let her go, for an ungrateful woman. 


A. Philips. 


Say, is it fitting in this very field 
This field, where from my youth "I've been a 
carter, 
J, in this field, ſhould die for a deſerter? Gay. 


5. With reſemblance of. 
I hear for certain, and do ſpeak the truth, 
The gentle York is up. Shakſpeere's Henry rv, 
Now, now for ſure, deliverance is at hand, 
The kingdom ſhall to Iſrael be reſtor'd. Mon. 
The ſtartling ſleed was ſeiz'd with ſudden 
fright, 
And, bounding, o'er the pommel caſt the knight : 
Forward he flew, and pitching on his head, 
He quiver'd with his fect, and lay for dead. 


| i Dryden, 
6. Conſidered as; in the place of, 
Our preſent lot appears 
For happy, though bur ill; for ill, not worſt, 
If we procure not to ourſelves more woe. Miltor. 

The counſel-table and ftar-chaniber held for 
henourabte that which pleaſed, and for juſt that 
which profited, Clarendon, 

7. In advantage of; for the ſake of. 

An ant is a wiſe creature for itſelf : but it is 
a ſhrewd thing in a orchard. Bacon, 

He refuſed not to die for thoſe that killed him, 
and ſhed his blood for ſome of thoſe that ſpilt it. 

Boyle. 

Shall I think the world was made for — 
And men are born for kings, as beaſts for men, 
Not for protection, but to be devour'd, Dryden, 

Read all the prefaces of Dryden, 

For thoſe our ciiticks much confide in; 

Though meerly writ at firſt for filling, 

To raiſe the volume's price a ſhilling, a Swift, 
8. Conducive to; beneficial to. 

It is for the general good of human ſociety, 
and conſequently of particular perſonas, to be true 
and juſt ; and it is for men's health to be temperate, 

Tillotſon. 

It can never be for the intereſt of a believer 
to do me a miſchief, becauſe he is ſure, upon 
the balance of accounts, to find himſelf a loſer 
by it, Addiſon's Spectator. 

9. 2 intention of going to a certain 
ace. | 

We failed from Peru for China and Japan. 

Bacon. 

As ſhe was brought fer England, ſhe was caſt 

away near Harwich haven. Hayward. 

We failed directly for Genoa, and had a fair 

wind. Addiſon, 
10. In comparative reſpect. 

Fir tuſks with Indian elephants he ſtrove, 
And Jove's own thunder from his mouth he 

drove. 8 Dryden. 
11. With appropriation to. 

Shadow will ſerve for ſummer : prick him; 
for we have a number of ſhadows to fill up the 
mufter-book. Shakſpcare, 


12. After O an expreſſion of deſire. 


FOR 


| O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 


The brighteſt heaven of invention! Shadſprare. 
13. In account of; in ſolution of. 


Thus much for the beginning and progreſs of 
the deluge. Burnet's Theory of the Eaith, 


14. Inducing to as a motive. 


There is a natural, immutable, and eternal 


reaſon for that which we call virtuc, and againſt | 


that which we call vice, Tilletſen. 


15. In expeQation of. 

He muſt be back again by one and twenty, 
to marry and propagate : the father cannot ſtay 
any longer for the portion, nor the mother fr 
a new ſet of babies to play with. Locke. 

16. Noting power or poſſibility. 

For a holy perſon to be humble, for one whom 
all men eſteem a ſaint, to fear leſt nimlelt become 
a devil, is as hard as for a prince to ſubinit him - 
ſelf to be guided by tutors. Taylor. 

17. Noting dependence. 

The colours of outward objects, brought into 
a darkned room, depend for their vihbiliry upon 
the dimneſs of the light they are Leheld by. Hale. 

18. In prevention of; for fear of. 

Corn being nad down, any way ye allow, 
Should wither as needeth for burning in mov. 

| J. Heer. 

And, for the time ſhall not ſeem tedious, 

I'll tell thee what befel me on a day, 
In this ſelf place. Shakſpeare's Henry vr. 

There muſt be no alleys with hedges at the 
hither end, for letting your proſpect upon this 
fair hedge from the green: nor at the farther end, 
for letting your proſpect from the hedge through 
the arches upon the heat. Bacon's Eſſays, 

She wrapped him cloſe fer catching cold. 

elace, 
19. In remedy of. 

Sometimes hot, ſometimes cold things are 

good for the tobthach. Garretſon, 
20. In exchange of. | 

He made conſiderable progreſs in the ſtudy 
of the law, before he quitted that profeſſion for 
this of poetry, Dryden. 

21, In the place of; inſtead of. | 

To make him copious is to alter his character; 

and to tranſlate him line for . ue » impoſſible, 
Dryden. 
We take a falling meteor for a ſtar. Cowley. 
22, In ſupply of; to ſerve in the place of. 

Moſt of our ingenivus young men take up 
ſome cried-up Englilh poet for their model, 
adore him, and imitate him as they think, with- 
out knowing wherein he is defetive, Dryden. 


23. Through a certain duration, 

Some pleaſe for once, lome will ſer cver 2 

em. 

Thoſe who ſleep without dreaming, can never 
be con vmced that their thoughts are for four 
hours buſy, without their knowing it. Locke 

The adminiſtration of this bank is for life, 
and partly in the hands of the chief citizens, 

"Addiſon's Remarks un Italy. 

Since, hir'd for life, thy ſervile muſe muſt ſing 
Succeſſive conqueſts, and a glorious king ; 

And bring him laurels whatſve'er they coſt. 
Prior. 

The youth tranſported, aſks without delay 

To guide the ſun's bright char iot for a day. 
| Garth's Ovid 
24. In ſearch of; in queſt of. 

Philoſaphers have run ſo far back for argu- 
ments of comfort againſt pain, as to doubt 
whether there were any ſuch thing; and yet, 
for all that, when any great evil has been upon 
them, they would cry out as loud as other men. 

Tilletjon. 


25. According to. 
Chymiſts have not been able, for aught is 
vulgarly known, by fire aione to ſeparate true 
ſulphur from antimony. Buyle. 


26. Noting a ſtate of fitneſs or readineſs. 


Nay, if you be an undertaker, 1 am for you. * 


Suat ſpeare. 


FOR 


If he bebrave, he 's ready for the ſtroke. Dryd, 


27. In hope of; for the ſake of: noting 


the final caule, 
How quickly nature 
Falls to revolt, when gold becomes her object! 
For this the fooliſh, over-carcful fathers, 
Have broke their ſleeps with tnouglit, their brains 
with care, 
Their bones with induſtry : for this engroſs'd 
The canker'd heaps of ſtrong atchieved gold: 
For this they have been thoughtful to inveſt 
Ti:cir ſons with arts and martial exerciſes. 
Shakſpeare's Henry tv. 
The kingdom of God was firſt rent by ill coun- 
ſel ; upon which counſel there are ſet, for wut in- 
ſtruction, two marks. Bacon, 
Whether ſome hero's fate, 
In words worth dying for, he celebrate. Cowley, 
For he writes not for money, noi ſor praiſe, 
Nor to be call'd a wit, nor to wear bays. 
Denham, 
There we ſhall ſee, a fight worthy dying er, 
that bleſſed Saviour, who ſo hignly deſerves - us. 
os 5e. 
He is not diſpoſed to be a fool, and to be 
miſerable for company. Tillutſon. 
Even death 's become to me no dreadful name; 
In fighting fields, where our acquaintance grew, 
I faw him, and contemn'd him firſt for you. Dryd. 
For this, 'tis needful to prevent her art, 
And fire with love the proud Phœnician's heart, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
Some pray for riches ; riches they obtain; 
But watch'd by robbers, for their wealth are ilain. 
Dryden. 
Let them who truly would appear my friends, 
Employ their ſwords like mine 8 ends. 
Dryden's Aureng xebe. 


28. Of tendency to; toward. 


The kettle to the top was hoiſt; 
But with its upſide down, to ſhow 
Its inclination for below. Swift. 


29. In favour of; on the part of; on the 


fide of. 

Ye ſuppoſe the laws for which ye ſtrive are 
found in Scripture ; but thoſe not againſt which 
we ltrive. Hooker, Preface, 

It becomes me not to draw my pen in the de- 
fenc2 of a bad cauſe, when I have to often drawn 
it for a good one. Dryden, 

Jove was for Venus; but he fear'd his wife. 

Dryden. 

He for the world was made, not us alone. 

Convley, 

They muſt be void of all zeal for God's 
honour, who do not with ſighs and tears inter- 
cede with bim. Smalridge, 

Ariſtotle is for poetical juſtice, Dennis. 

They are all for 1ank and foul feeding. Felten. 


30. Noting accommodation or adaptation. 


Spies that I bear ſo well her tyranny, 
That the thinks nothing elſe ſo fit for me. 
Donne. 
A few rules of logick are thought ſufficient, in 
this caſe, for thoſe who pretend to the higheſt 
improvement. Lacke, 
It is for wicked men to dread God; but a 
virtuous man may have undiſturbed though's, 
even of the juſtice of God. Tillotſon, 
His country has good havens, both for the 
Adtiiatic and MeCiterrancan. F£ddiſon an Ita y. 
Perſia is commodiouſly fituated for trade buth 
by ſea and land. Arbuthnot an Coins, 
Scholars are frugal of their words, and not 
willing to let any go for ornament, if they will 
not ſerve fr ule, Felton, 


31. With intention of. 
And by that juſtice haſt remov'd the cauſe 
Of thoſe rude tempeſls, which, for rapine ſent 


Fortune, if there be ſuch a thing as the, | 


Too oft, alas, involv'd the innocent. Waller. 
Here huntſmen with delight may read 
Huw to chuſe degs for ſcent or ſpeed. Waller. 


God hath made ſome things for as long a du- 


ration as they aus capable of. Tillotſon's Sermon. 
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FOR 


For this, from Trivia's temple and her wood, 

Are courſes driv'n, who ſhed their maſters blood. 
; | Dryden. 

Such examples ſhould be ſet before them, as 

tterns for their daily imitation. Locke. 

The next queſtion uſually is, what is it for ? 

Lacke, 

Achilles is for revenging himſelf upon Aga- 

memnon, by means of Hector. Broome, 
32. Becoming ; belonging to. 

It were not for your quiet, nor your good, 
Nor for my manhood, honeſty, and wiſdom, 
To let you know my thoughts. Shakſpeare. 

Th' offers he doth make, 
Were not for him to give, nor them to take. 
Daniel. 

It were more for his honour to raiſe his ſiege, 
than to 3 ſo many good men in the winning 
of it by force. Knolles, 

2 for Dutchmen and Engliſh boys. Cowley. 

$ it for you to raviſh ſeas and land, 
VUnauthoriz'd by my ſupreme command! Dryd, 

His fire already ſigns him for the ſkies, 

And marks the ſeat amidſt the deities. Dryden. 

It is a reaſonable account for any man to give, 
why he does not live as the greateſt part of the 
world do, that he has no mind to die as they do, 
and periſh with them. Tillotſon. 

33. Notwithſtanding. | 

This, for any thing we know to the contrary, 
might be the ſelf-ſame form which Philojudzus 
expreſſeth. Hooker. 


God's deſertion ſhall, for ought he knows, 


the next minute ſupervene. Decay of Piety. 
Probability ſuppoſes that a thing may or may 
not be ſo, for any thing yet certainly determined 
on either fide. South, 
For any thing that legally appears to the con- 
trary, it may be a contrivance to fright us. St. 
If ſuch vaſt maſſes of matter had been fituated 
nearer to the ſun, or to each other, as they might 
as eaſily have been, for any mechanical or 
fortuitous agent, they muſt neceſſarily have 
cauſed a conſiderable diſorder in the whole 
ſyſtem. Bentley. 
34. To the uſe of; to be uſed in. 
The oak for nothing ill, 

The oſier good for twigs, the poplar for the mill. 
Spenſer. 
Your underſtandings are not bright enough for 

the exerciſe of the higheſt acts of reaſon. 
Tillotſon. 

35. In conſequence of. 

For love they force through thickets of the 


wood, 
They climb the ſteepy hills and ſtem the flood. 
Dryden. 


36. In recompence of ; in return of. 
Now, for ſo many glorious actions done, 
For peace at home, and for the publick wealth, 
I mean to crown a bow! for Cæſar's health; 
Heſides, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 
Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. 
Dryden's Perfius. 
Firſt the wily wizard muſt be caught; 
For unconftrain'd, he nothing tells for naught. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
37. In proportion to. 
He is not verytall, yet for his years he 's tall. Shak, 
As he could ſee clear, for thoſe times, through 
ſuperftition ; ſo he would be blinded, now and 


then, by human policy Bacon. 
Exalted Socrates | divinely brave | 

Injur'd he fell, and dying he forgave ; 

Too noble for revenge. Dryden's Fuvenal. 


38. By means of; by interpoſition of. 
Moral conſideration can no way move the 
ſenfible appetite, were it not for the will. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Of ſome calamity we can have no relief but 
from God alone ; and what would men do in ſuch 
a Cale, if it were not for God ? Tillotſon. 


39. In regard of; in preſcrvation of. J 


* be ſaved by it. 


OL. I. 


cannot for my life, is, I cannot if my life |. 


FOR 


I bid the raſcal knock upon your gate; 


I cannot fer my heart leave a room, before I 
have thoroughly examined the papers paſted 
upon the walls, Addiſon's Spectator. 


40. For all ; notwithſtanding. 

Neither doubt you, becauſe I wear a woman's 
apparel, I will be the more womaniſh; fince 1 
aſſure you, for all my apparel, there is nothing 
I defire more than fully to prove myſelf a man 
in this enterprize. Sidney. 

For all the carefulneſs of the chriſtians the 
Engliſh bulwark was undermined by the enemy, 
and upon the fourth of September part thereof 
was blown up. Knoelles' Hiftery. 

But as Noah's pigeon, which return'd no 

more, 
Did ſhew ſhe fouting found for all the flood. 
Davies, 

They reſolute, for all this, do proceed 

Unto that judgment. Daniel. 


If we apprehend the greateſt things in the world 
of the emperor of China or Japan, we are well 
enough contented, for all t, to let them 
govern at home, Stilling fleet. 


Though that very ingenious perſon has anti- 
cipated part of what I ſhould ſay, yet you will, 
for all that, expect that I ſhould give you a fuller 
account, Boyle on Colours, 

She might have paſſed over my buſineſſes ; 
but my rabble is not to be mumbled up in filence, 
for all her pertneſs. Dryden. 

For all his exact plot, down was he caſt from 
all his greatneſs, and forced to end his days in a 
mean condition. South. 


41. For to. In the language uſed two 
centuries ago, F pot was commonly uſed 
before to, the ſign of the infinite mood, 
to note the final cauſe. As I come, 
for to ſee you, for I love to ſee you: 
in the ſame ſenſe with the French pour. 
Thus it is uſed in the tranſlation of the 
Bible. But this diſtinction was by the 
beſt writers ſometimes forgotten; and, 
for, by wrong uſe, appearing ſuperflu- 
ous, 1s now always omitted, 

Who ſhall let me now 
On this vile body for to wreak my wrong? 
| Fairy Queen. 
A large poſterity 
Up to your happy palaces may mount, 
Of bleſſed ſaints for to increaſe the count. Spenſer, 
Theſe things may ſerve for to repreſent how 
juſt cauſe of fear this kingdom may have to- 
wards Spain, Bacon, 


For. conj. 


1. The word by which the reaſon is in- 


troduced of fomething advanced before. 
Heav'n doth with us as we with torches deal, 

Not light them for themſelves ; for if our virtues 

Did not go forth of us, twere all alike 

As if we had them not. Shakſpeare. 


Old huſbandmen I at Sabinum know, 
Who for another year dig, plough, and ſow ; 
For never any man was yet ſo old, 
But hop'd his life one winter more would hold. 
Denham. 
Tell me what kind of thing is wit: 
Fer the firſt matter loves variety leſs. Corvlcy. 
Thus does he fooliſhly who, for fear of any 
thing in this world, ventures to diſpleaſe God; 
for in ſo doing he runs away from men, and 
falls into the hands of the living God. Ti/{tf.n. 


2, Becauſe ; on this account that. It 1s 
in this ſenſe properly followed by that, 
and without it is elliptical. This ſenſe 
is almoſt obſolete. 

I doubt not but great troops would be ready 
to run; yet for that the worſt men are molt 


ready to remove, I would wiſh them choſen by 
difcretion of wile men, Spenſer on Ireland. 


But could not get him for my heart. Shakſpeare. | 


FOR 
Jealous ſouls will not be anſwer'd fo : 
They are not ever jealous for a cauſe, 
But jealous for they're jealous, Shakſpeare, 
Heaven defend your good ſouls, that you think 
. T will your ſerious and great buſineſs ſcant ; 
For ſhe is with me. Shakſpeare's Othel'e. 
Nor ſwell'd his breaſt with uncouth pride, 
That heav'n un him above his charge had laid: 
But, for his great Creator would the fame, 
His will increas'd ; ſo fire augmenteth flame. 
Fairfax, 
Many excreſcences of trees grow chiefly where 
the tree is dead or faded; for that the natural ſap 
of the tree corrupteth into ſome preternatural 
ſubſtance, Bacon's Natural lijlory. 


3. For as much. In regard to that; in 
conſideration of. 

For as much as in publick prayer we are not 
only to conſider what is needful, in reſpect of 
God; but there is alſo in men that wich we 
muſt regard: we ſomewhat incline to length, 
leh over-quick diſpatch ſhould give occaſion to 
deem, that the thing itſelf is but little accounted 
of. ' Hooker. 

For as much as the thirſt js intolerable, the 
patient may be indulged the free uſe of ſpaw 
water, Arbuthnot on Diet. 


4. Fox why, Becauſe; for this reaſon 
that. 

Solyman had three hundred fieldpicces ; for 
why, Solyman purpoſing to draw the emperor 
into battle, had brought no pieces of battery 
with him. Knol les. 


Latin. ] 
1. To wander far; to rove at a diſtance. 


Not in uſe. 
Forage, and run 
To meet diſpleaſure farther from the doors, 
And grapple with him, ere he come ſo nigh. 
| Shakſpeare's King John. 


2, To wander in ſearch of ſpoil, generally 


of proviſions. | 
As in a ſtormy night, 
Wolves, urged by their raging appetite, 
Forage for prey. g enkam. 
There was a brood of young larks in the corn, 
and the dam went abroad to forage for them. 
L' Ejirange, 
Nor dare they ftray 
When rain is promis'd or a ſtormy day; 
But near the city walls their wat'ring take, 
Nor forage far, but ſhort excurſions make. Dry, 
3. To ravage ; to feed on ſpoil. 
His moſt mighty father on a hill 
Stood ſmiling, to behold his lion's whelp 
Forage in blood of French nobility. Shakſpeare, 


To Fol RAGE. v. a. To plunder; to ſtrip; 
to ſpoil. 

They will both ſtrengthen all the country round, 
and alſo be as continual holds for her majeſty, if 
the people ſhould revolt; for without ſuch it is 
eaſy to forage and over-run the whole land. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

The victorious Philiſtines were worſted by the 
captivated ark, which feraged their country more 
than a conquering army. Seutnh, 

FO'RAGE. 3. / [ fourage, German and 
French; from forts, Latin. ] ; 
1. Search of proviſions ; the act of feeding 
abroad, 

One way a band ſele@ from forage drives 
A herd of beeves, fair oxen, and fair kine, 

From a fat meadow ground; or fleecy flock, 

Ewes and their bleating lambs, over the plains 

Their booty. Milton's Paradiſe Lof?, 
2. Proviſions ſought abroad. 

Some o'er the public magazines preſide, 

And ſome are ſent new forage to provide, Dry. 
3. Proviſions in general. 


Provided forage, our ſpent arms renew'd. 
* : Dryden's þ.bies, 
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25 Fo'R AGE. v. n. [from foris, abroad, 


= x 


——— 


— r — 


FOR 
Fora'MINovs. adj. [from foramen, La- 


tin. ] Full of holes; perforated in many 


places; porous. 
Soft and foramincus bodies, in the firſt creation 
of the ſound, will deaden it; but in the paſſage 
- of the ſound they will admit it better than harder 


bodies. Bacon's Natural Hiſt ry, 


To FORBE'AR. v. n. pret.  forbore, 
anciently forbare ; part. forborn. [pon- 
bznan, Saxon. Vor has in compolition 
the power. of privation; as, forbear : or 
depravation; as, for/wear, and other 
powers not eaſily explained. ] 


1. To ceaſe from any thing; to intermit. 
Who can forbear to admire and adore him 
who weighed the mountains in ſcales, and the 
hills in a balance, Cheyne, | 
2. To pauſe; to delay. 
I pray you, tarry : pauſe a day or two, | 
Before you hazard; for in chuſing wrong, 


I loſe your company; therefore forbear a while. 
Sat ſpeare. | 


3. To omit voluntarily; not to do; to 


abſtain, 
He forbare to go foith. 1 Samuel, 
At this he ſtarted, and forbore to ſwear ; 

Not out of conſcience of the fin, but fear. Ded. 
The wolf, the lion, and the bear, 

When they their prey in pieces tear, 

To quarrel with themſelves forbear. Denham. 

4. To reſtrain any violence of temper; to 


be patient. 
By long forbearing is a prince perſuaded, and | 
- a ſoft tongue breaketn the bone. Proverbs. | 


To FORBE'AR. v. a. 
1. To decline; to avoid voluntarily. 
Forbear his preſence, until time hath qua- 
lified the heat of his diſpleaſure. Shakſpeare. 
So angry bulls the combat do forbear, 
When from the wood a lion does appear. Waller. 


2. To abſtain from; to ſhun to do; to 


omit, 

If it paſſed only by the houſe of peers, it 
ſhuuld be looked upon as invalid and void, and 
execution ſhould be thereupon ſerborn or ſuſ- 
pended. : Clarendon. 

There is not any one action whatſoever which 
a man ought to do, or to forbear, but the Scrip- 
ture will give him a clear precept or prohibition 
for it, South,” 


3. To ſpare; to treat with clemency. 
With all lowlineſs and meekneſs, with long 
ſuffering, forbearing one another in love, Eph. 
4. To withhold. 
Forbear thee from meddling with God, who is 
with me, that he deſtroy thee not. 2 Chronicles 


ForBE'ARANCE. 7. /. [from forbear.] 
1. The care of avoiding or ſhunning any 
thing ; negation of practice. 
ah Ta — 

Learn him ferbeararce from ſo foul a wrong. 
Shakſpeare. 
This may convince us how vaſtly greater a 
pleaſure is conſequent upon the forbearance of fin, 


than can poſibly accompany the commiſſion of 
it, South, 


Liberty is the power a man has to do, or for- 


bear doing, any particular action, according as | 


xs doing or forbearance has the actual preference 
in the mind. Locke, 


2. Intermiſſion of ſomething. 
3. Command of temper. 
Have a contment forbearance, 'till the oe 

of his rage goes flower. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 


4. Lenity; delay of punifhment ; mildneſs. 
Nor do I take notice of this inſtance of ſeverity 

in our ewn country to juſtify ſuch a proceeding, 
but only to diſplay the mildneſs and forbearance 
made uſe of under the reign of his preſent ma- 


FOR 
He applies to our gratitude by obligations of 
kindneſs and beneficence, of long ſuffering and 
forbearance. Rogers. 
Formt'artR. n. . [from forbear.] An 
intermitter; intercepter of any thing. 


The weſt as a father al! goodneſs doth bring, 
The eaſt a forbearer, no manner of thing. T½ er. 
To FORBT'D. v. a. pret. I forbade; part. 
forbidden or forbid. [ ponbeodan, Saxon; 
verbieden, Dutch. ] 

1, To prohibit; to interdict any thing. 

A witch, a quean, an old cozening quean; 
have I not forbid her my houle ? S'akſpeare. 

It is 
The practice and the purpoſe of the king, 
From whoſe obedience I forbid my ſoul. SH. 
By taſting of that fruit forbid, 
Where they ſought knowledge, they did error 
find, Davies, 

The voice of reaſon, in all the dictates of na- 
tural morality, ought carefully to be attended to, 
by a ſtrict obſervance of what it commands, but 
eſpecially of what it forbids. South, 

All hatred of perſoas, by very many chtiſtian 


principles, we are moſt ſolemnly and indiſpenſa- 
bly forbid. | Sprat. 
The chaſte and holy race 


Are all forbidden this polluted place. Dryden, 
2. To command to forbear any thing. 
She with ſo ſweet a rigour forbad him, that he 
durſt not rebel. Sidney, 
They have determined to conſume all thoſe 
things that God hath forbidden them to eat by his | 
laws. Judith, 
3. To oppoſe ; to hinder. | 
The moiſture being forbidden to come up in 
the plant, ſtayeth longer in the root, and ſo di- 
lateth it. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The plaſter alone would pen the humour, and 
ſo exaſperate it, as well as forbid new humour. Bac. 
Thy throne is darkneſs in th* abyſs of light, 
A blaze of glory that ferbids the fight! 
O teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd, 
And ſearch no farther than thyſelf reveal'd. 
| | Dryden. 
4. To accurſe; to blaſt. Now obſolete. 
To bid is in old language to pray; to 


forbid therefore is to curſe. 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day 
Hang upon his penthouſe lid; 
He ſhall live a man forbid. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
To Fox BID. v. n, To utter a prohibition. 
Now the good gods forbid, 
That our renowned Rome 
Should now eat up her own ! Shatſpeare. 
For B1'DDANCE. n. J. [from forbid.] Pro- 
hibition; edit againſt any thing. 
How haſt thou yielded to tranſgreſs 
The ſtrict forbiddance ! how to violate | | 
The ſacred fruit forbidden? Milton's Parad. Left. 
ForB1'DDENLY. adv. ¶ from forbid. ] In 
an unlawful manner. 
With all confidence he ſwears, as he had ſeen't, 


That you have touch'd his queen forbiddenly. 
Shakſpeare. 


For B1'DDER. n. . [from forbid.) One 
that prohibits ; one that enacts a pro- 
hibition. | 

This was a bold accuſation of God, making 
the fountain of good the contriver of evil, and the 
forbidder of the crime an abettor of the fact pro- 
hibited. Brown. 


May have diverted fiom continual watch 
Our great forbidder / Milton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


For B1'DDING, participial adj. [from for- 
bid.) Raiſing abhorrence ; repelling ap- 


proach ; — averſion. 
Tragedy was made forbidding and horrible. 
A. Hill. 


FORCE. n. /. [ force, French; fortis, 
Latin. ] 


— — 


> 


Other care, perhaps, 


* * 
* 


— 


ö 


6. Deſtiny; neceſſit 
To FORCE. v. a. rf 
1. To compel; to conſtrain. 


, Whig and Tory. 


FOR 


| He never could maintain bis part but in the 


orce of his will, Shatſpeare, 
A ſhip, which hath flruck fail, doth run 
By force of that force which before it won, Donne, 


2. Violence. 


Thus got the houſe of Lancaſter the crown, 
Which now they hold by force, and not by 1ight, 
Shakſpeare, 
The ſhepherd Paris bore the Spartan bride 
By force away, and then by force enjoy'd; 
But I by free conſent, Dryden, 


3. Virtue ; eſſicacy. 


| Maniteſt it is, that the very majeſty and ho- 
lineſs of the place where God is worthipped, hath 
in regard of us, great virtue, force, and efficacy ; 
for that it ſerveth as a ſenſible help to ſtir vp de- 
votion. Hooker , 
No definitions, no ſuppoſitions of any ſect, ale 


of force enough to deſtroy conſtant experience. 
Locke, 


4. Validneſs ; power of law. 


A teſtament is of force after men are dead. 
Ilcbretus. 
Not long in force this charter ſtood; | 
Wanting that ſeal, it muſt be ſeal'd in blood, 
Denham, 


5. Armament; warlike preparation, Often 


forces in the plural. 
O thou ! whoſe captain I account myſelf, 
Look on my forces with a gracious cye. Shal/, 
The ſeciet of the power of Spain conſiſteth in 
a vetcran army, compounded of miſcellany forces 
of all nations. acon, 
A greater force than that which here we find, 
Ne'er preſs'd the ocean, nor cmploy'd the wind. 
Waller. 
Thoſe victorious forces of the revels Were not 
able to ſuſtain your arms, Dryden, 


; fatal compulſion. 
om the noun, ] 


Dangers are light, if they once ſeem light ; and 
more dangers have deceived men than 2 
them. acon. 

I have been forced to uſe the cant words of 
Svifr's Examiner, 

The actions and operations did force them upon 
dividing the ſingle idea. Broome. 


2. To overpower by ſtrength. 


O that fortune 
Had brought me to the field where thou art 
fam'd | 
To have wrought: ſuch wonders - with an aſs's 


jaw, | 
I ſhould have forc'd thee ſoon with other arms. 
| Milton, 
With fates averſe, the rout in arms reſort, 


To force their monarch, and infult the court, 
Dryden's Aincid. 


3. To impel; to preſs; to draw or puſh 


by main ſtrength. 

Thou ſhalt not deſtroy the trees by forcing an 
ax againſt them, Deuteronomy, 
Stooping, the ſpear deſcended on his chine, 

Juf where the bone diſtinguiſh'd either loin : 
t ſtuck ſo faſt, ſo deeply bury*d lay, 
That ſcarce the victor forc'd the ſteel away. 
Dryden's neid. 


4. To enforce; to urge. 


Three bluſt'ring nights, born by the ſoutbern 
blait, —__ 
I floated, and diſcover'd land at laft : 
High on a mounting wave my head I bore, 
Forcing ray ſtrength, and gath'ring to the ſhore. 
Dryden's Aneid, 
Ye myrtles brown, with ivy never ſere, 
I come to pluck your berries harſh and crude, 
And with forc'd fingers rude | 
Shatter your leaves before the mellowing year. 
Milton, 


5. To drive by violence or power. 


jeſty. Addiſan's Free alder 


1. Strength; vigour; might; active power. 


| 


This way of flattering their willing benefactors 
out of pait, contrived another of forcing their 
unwilling neighbours out of all their poſſeſſions. 

Decay of Picty. 
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11. To FoR CE ont. 


Fo'RCcETULLY. adv. 


FOR 


To free the ports, and ope the Punique land 
To Trojan gueſts; leſt, ignorant of fate, 
The queen might force them from her town and 
ſtate, Dryden. 
6. To gain by violence or power, 
My heart is your's; but, oh! you left it here 
Abandon'd to thoſe tyrants hope and fear ; 
If they forc'd from me one kind look or word, 
Could you not that, nor that ſmall part afford? 
Dryden. 
7. To ſtorm; to take or enter by violence. 
Troy wall'd ſo high, 
Atrides might as well have forc'd the ſky. Waller, 
Heav'n from all ages wiſely did provide 
This wealth, and for the braveſt nation hide 
Who with four hundred foot, and forty horſe, 
Dare boldly go a new-found world to force. 
Dryden's Ind. Emp. 
8. Toraviſh; to violate by force, 
Force her.— I like it not. Dryden, 
9. To conſtrain; to diſtort ; not to ob- 
tain naturally or with eaſe. 
Our general taſte in England is for epigram, 
turns of wit, and forc'd conceits, Addiſon. 
10. To man; to ſtrengthen by ſoldiers; to 
garriſon, 
Here let them lye, 
'Till famine and the ague eat them up: 
Were they not forc'd with thoſe that ſhould Le 
our's, 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard. 
Shakſpeare, 
If you find that any great number of ſoldiers 
he newly ſent into Oroonoque, and that the 
paſſages be already forced, then be well adviſed 
how you land. Raleigh's Apslogy. 
To extort. 
The heat of the diſpute had forced out from 
Luther expreſſions that ſeemed to make his 
doctrine run higher than really it did. Atterbury. 


To Force. v. n. To lay ftreſs upon. 
This word I have only found in the 
following paſſage. 

That morning that he was to join battle with 
Harold, his armorer put on his backpiece before 
and his breaſtplate behind; the which being 
eſpied by ſome that ſtood by, was taken among 
them for an ill token, and therefore adviſed him 
not to fight that day; to whom the duke an- 
ſwered, I force not of ſuch fooleries, but if I 
have any (ill in ſoothſaying, as in ſooth I have 
none, it doth prognoſticate that I thall change 
copy from a duke to a king, Camden's Remains. 

Fo Rc. adv. | from force.] Violently ; 
conſtrainedly ; unnaturally. 

This foundation of the carth upon the waters 
doth moſt aptly agree to that ſtructute of. the 
abyſs and antediluvian caith ; but very impro- 
per!y and forced!y to the preſent form of the earth 
and the waters, Burnet's Theory. 


Fo'xcEFUL. adj. [ force and full. } Vio- 
lent ; ſtrong; driven with great might; 


impetuous. 
Why, what need we 
Commune with you of this, but rather follow 
Our forcefil inſtigation? Shakſp. Vinter's Talc, 
Againſt the ficed he threw 
His forceful (pear, which, hiſſing as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks. Dryden, 
Were it by chance, or f-rcefu! deſtiny, 
Which forms in cauſes firſt whate'er ſhall be, 
Aflitted by a friend, one moonleſs night, 
This Palemon from priſon took his flight. Dryd. 
He pois'd in air, the jav'lin ſent, 
Through Paris“ ſhield the forceful weapon 5 
a ope. 
[from forceful. ] 
Violently ; impetuoufly. a 
Fo'xcELESS. adj. [from Force.] Having 
little force; weak; feeble; impotent. 
FO'RCEPS. u. / [ Latin. ] 


Forceps properly ſignifies a pair of tongs; but 
is uſed for an inſtrument in chirurtzery, to ex- 


| 


FOR 


tract any thing out of wounds, and the like oc- 


caſious. 


Fo R cER. n. /. [from Force.] 
1. That which forces, dries, or conſtrains. 
2. The embolus of a pump working by 
pulſion, in contradiſtinction to a ſucker, 
which acts by attraction. 
The uſual means for the aſcent of water is 
either by ſuckers or forcers, Wilkins! Dedalus, 
Fo'RCIBLE. adj. [from force. 
1. Strong; mighty: oppoſed to eveak. 


That puniſhment, which hath been ſometimes 
forcible io bridle fin, may grow afterwards too 


Quincy, 


weak and feeble. Hooker, 
Who therefore can invent 

With what more forcible we may offend 

Our yet unwounded enemies ? Milton, 


2. Violent; impetuous. 
Jerſey, belov'd by all; for all muſt feel 
The influence of a form and mind, 
Where comely grace and conſtant virtue dwell, 
Like mingl'd ſtreams, more forcible when join'd: 
Jerſey ſhall at thy altars ſtand, 
Shall there receive the azure band, 
3. Efficacious; active; powerful. 
Sweet ſmells are moſt forcible in dry ſubſtan- 
ces, when broken; and ſo likewiſe in oranges, 
the ripping of their rind giveth out their ſmell 


Prior. 


more, | Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
4. Prevalent ; of great influence, 
How forcible are right words ? Job. 


God hath aſſured us, that there is no inclina- 
tion or temptation ſo forcible which our humble 
prayers and defires may not fruſtrate and break 
aſunder. Raleigh's Hiſtory. 

5. Done by force; ſuffered by force. 
He ſwifter far, : 
Me overtook, his mother all diſmay'd, 
And in embraces forcible and foul 
Ingend'ring with me. Milton, 

The abdication of king James, the advocates 
on that fide look upon to have been forcible and 
unjuſt, ard conſequently void, Swift. 


6. Valid; binding ; obligatory. 


Fo'rc1BLENESS. n. . [from forcible.] 
Force ; violence. 


 FoxciBLy. adv. [from forcible, ] 


1. Strongly ; powerfully, 

The goſpel offers ſuch conſiderations as are fit 
to work very forcibly upon two of the moſt ſway- 
ing and governing paſhons in the mind, our hopes 
and our fears. a Tillotſon, 


2. Impetuouſly ; with great ſtrength. 
3. By violence; by force. 
He himſelf with greedy great defire 
Into the caſtle enter'd forcibly. Fairy Qucen. 
The taking and carrying away of women 
forcibly, and againſt their will, except female 
wards and bondwomen, was mide capital. Bacon. 
This doctrine brings us down to the level of 
horſe and mule, whoſe mouths are forcibly hulden 
with bit and bridle. Hammond, 


Fo'r CIPATED. adj. [from forceps. ] Formed 
like a pair of pincers to open and en- 
cloſe, 

Tue locuſts have antennæ, or long horns be- 
fore, with a long falcation or forcipated tail be- 
hind, Bron. 

When they have ſeized their prey, they will ſo 
te naciouſſy hold it with their forcipated mouth, 
that they will not part therewith, even when 
taken out of the waters. Derham. 


FORD. n. /. [pond, Saxon, from papan, 
to paſs |] 

1. A ſhallow part of a river where it may 
be paſſed without ſwimming. 
„Her men the paths rode through made by her 


ſword; 
They paſs the ſtream, when ſhe had found the 
ford, Fairfex. 


FOR 


2. It ſometimes ſigniß es the ſtream, the 


current, without any conſideration of 
paſſage or ſhallowneſs, 

Meduſa with Gorgonian terror guards 
The ford, and of itſelf the water flies | 
All taſte of living wight. Mzi/ton's Paradiſe Loſt. 

Riſe, wretched widow! riſe ; nor undeplor'd 
Permit my ghoſt to paſs the ſtygian ford: 

But riſe, prepar'd in black to mourn thy periſh's 

lord, Dryden. 

To FoRD, v. a. [from the noun.] To 
paſs without ſwimming. 

Adam's ſhin-bunes muſt have contained 2 
thouſand fathom, and much more, if he had 
forded the oecan. Raleigh's Hiftery. 

Fording his current where thou find'ſt it low. 

Denham. 
Fo'szDABLE, adj. [from ford.) Paſſable 
without ſwimming. | 

Pliny placeth the Schenitz upon the Euphrates, 
where the ſame beginneth to be ſordable. Raleigh, 

A countryman ſounded a river up and down, 
to try where it was moſt fordab/e; and where the 
water ran too ſmooth, he found it d:epeſt ; and, 
on the contrary, ſhalloweſt where it made moſt 
noiſe. f L' Eftrange. 

FORE. adj. [pone, Saxon. ] 
t. Anteriour; that which is before; not 
behind. | | 

Though there is an orb or ſpherical area of the 

| ſound, yet they move ſtrongeſt and go fartheſt 
in the fore lines from the firſt local impreſſion. 
Cx Bacon, 
2. That which comes firſt in a progreſſive 
motion: 
Reſiſtance in fluids ariſes from their greater 


preſſing on the fore than hind part of the bodies 
moving in them, Cheyne, 


Fore. adv. 


1. Anteriourly ; in the part which appears 
firſt to thoſe that meet it. 

Each of them will bear ſix demiculverins and 
four ſakers, needing no other addition than a 
ſlight ſpar deck fore and aft, which is a flight 
deck throughout. Raleigh's Hays. 

2. Fore ts a word much uſed in compo- 
ſition to mark priority of time, of which 
ſome examples ſhall be given. A vitious 
orthography has confounded for and fore 
in compoſition, 


To FoREADVI's E. v. n. [ fore and advice. ] 
To counſel early; to counſel before the 
time of action, or the event. 

Thus to have ſaid, 
As you were fereadvis'd, had touch'd his ſpirit, 
And tried his inclination. Skhakſpeare's Coriolanus, 

To FOREAPPO'INT. v. 2. | fore and ap- 
point.] To order beforehand. 

To ForREa'Rm. v. a. | fore and arm.] To 
provide for attack or reſiſtance before 
the time of need. 

A man ſhould fix and forearm his mind with 
this perſuaſion, that, during his paſhon, whatſo- 


ever is offered to his imagination tends only to 
deceive, Suuth, 


He forearms his care 
With rules to puſh his fortune, or to bear, 
Dryden's ucid. 
To FoRtBo'DE. v. n. [ fore and bode, ] 
1. To prognoſticate; to foretell. 
An ancient augur, {kill'd in future fate, 
With theſe forcbo.ling words reſtrains their hate. 
Dr yaen. 
2, To foreknow ; to be preſcient of; to 
_ feel a ſecret ſenſe of ſomething future. 
Fate makes you deat, while 1 in vain implore: 
My heart fees I ne'er {hail tee yuu more, 
Dryden, 
My foul forvoded I ſhould find the bow's 
Of ſome fell monker, fierce with barb'rous pow'r. 
Pope, 
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FOR 


Fon ODER. n. /. [from forebode.] 


1. A prognoſticator; a ſoothſayer. 
| Your raven has a reputation in the world for a 
dird of omen, and a kind of ſmall prophet : a 
crow * had obſerved the raven's manner and 
way of delivering bis predictions, ſets up for a 
eboder ; : L'Ef 


for . range. 
5 A foreknower. | WF 
OREBY', prep. [fore and y.] Near; 
hard by ; faſt by. 1 
Not far away he hence doth won 
Foreby a fountain, where I late him left. F. Queen. 
To Foxeca'sT. v. 4. | fore and caft.] 


1. To ſcheme; to plan before execution. 

He ſhall forecaſt his devices againſt the ſtrong 

holds, Daniel. 
2. To adjuſt; to contrive antecedently. 

The feaſt was ſerv'd; the time ſo well forecaft, 
That juft when the deſſert and fruits were plac'd, 
The fiend's alarm began. 5 

3. To foreſee; to provide againſt. 
It is wiſdom to conſider the end of things be- 
fore we embark, and to forecaſt conſequences. 
Ws Eftrange. 
To Forxtca'sT. v. n. To form ſchemes ; 
to contrive beforehand. 

And whatſo heavens in their ſecret doom 
Ordained have, how can frail fleſhy wight 
Forecaſl, but it muſt needs to iſſue come ? Spenſer. 

When broad awake, ſhe finds in troublous flit, 
Forecaſiing how his foe he might annoy. F. Queen. 

Fo'xecasT. n. f. [from the verb.] Con- 
trivance beforehand; ſcheme; plan; 


antecedent policy. 
Alas! that Warwick had no more forecaff, 
But while he thought to ſteal the ſingle ten, 
The king was lily finger'd from the deck 
Shakſpeares Henry vi. 
He makes this difference to ariſe from the 
ferecaſ and predetermination of the gods. 
Addiſon on Medals. 
The laſt, ſcarce ripen'd into perfect man, 
Saw helpleſs him from whom their life began : 
Mem'ry and forecaſt juſt returns engage; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age. Pope. 


ForEca'sTER. n. J. [from forecaſt.) One 
who contrives beforehand, 
Fo'RECASTLE. n. . [ fore and caſtle.] In 
a ſhip, is that part where the foremaſt 
WT and 1s divided from the reſt of 
the floor by a bulkhead: that part of 
the forecaſtle which is aloft, and not in 
the hold, is called the prow. Harris. 
The commodity of the new cook - room the 
-merchants have found to be ſo great, as that, in 
all their ſhips, the cook-rooms are built in their 
ferecafiles, contrary to that which had been an- 
1 creatly uſed, T 1 . 
FokxEC HOSEN. + [| fore and tho/en. 
Pre- elected. 88 


Fon sci ED. part. ¶ fore and cite.] Quo- 
ted before, or above. 2 


Greaves is of opinion, that the alteration men- 
tioned in that for ecited paſſage is continued. 
Arbuthnot on Coins, 


To ForEcLo'sE, v. a. [fore and cloſe.) 
e 


1. To ſhut up; to preclude ; to prevent. 
The ambargo with Spain forecleſed this trade. 
Carew, 
2. Thi FortcLoss a Mortgage, is to cut 
oft the power of redemption. 


Fo'xeEDECK. n. . | fore and deck.) The 
anteriour part of the ſhip. 
| to the foredeck went, and thence did look 
For rocky Scylla. Chapman's Odyſſey. 
To FOREDES1'GN. v. a. [ fore and deſign.) 
To plan beforehand. 


All the ſteps of the growth and vegetation both 
of animals and plants, have been foreſeen and 
Feredęſigned by the wiſe Author of DA!ure, Cheyne. 


FOR 


To FoREDO“ v. a. [from for and do, not 


fore. ] 
1. To ruin; to deſtroy. A word obſo- 
lete. Oppoſed to making happy. 


Beſeeching him, if either ſalves or oils, 
A foredone wight from door of death might raiſe, 
He would at her requeſt prolong her nephew's 
days. | Fairy Queen. 
That drew on men God's hatred and his wrath, 
And many ſouls in dolours had foredone, F. Queen, 
This doth betoken, 
The corſe they follow did with deſperate hand 
Foreds its own life. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
This is the night 
That either makes me, or foredoes me quite. 
Shakſpeare, 


2. To overdo; to weary ; to haraſs. 
_ Whilſt the heavy plowman ſnoars, 
All with weary taſk foredone. Shakſpeare. 


To FoxeEDO'oOM. v. a. 2 and doom.] 
To predeſtinate; to determine before- 


hand. 
Through various hazards and events we inove 
To Latium, and the realms foredoom d by Jove. 
Dryden's Ancid, 
The willing metal will obey thy hand, 
Following with caſe : if favour'd by thy fate, 
Thou art foredcom'd to view the ſtygian ſtate, 
Dryden. 
Fate foredeom d, and all things tend 
By courſe of time to their appointed end. Dryden. 
Here Britain's ſtateſmen oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home. Pope. 


Foxe-r'nD. n./. [fore and end.] The 


anteriour part. 
I have liv'd at honeſt freedom ; paid 
More pious debts to heaven than in all 
The fore-end of my time. Shakſpeare. 
In the fore-end of it, which was towards him, 
grew a ſmall green branch of palm. Bacon, 


ForEra'THER, . / [ fore and . 
Anceſtor; one who in any degree of al- 


cending geneal recedes another. 
The —— of ets of God, and the de- 
crees of our forefathers, are to be kept, touching 
thoſe things whereof the Scripture hath neither 
one way ot other given us charge. Hooker. 
If it be a generous defire in men to know from 
whence their own forefathers have come, it can- 
not be diſpleaſing to underſtand the place of our 
firſt anceſtor. Raleigh's Hiſter y. 
Conceit is ſtill deriv'd 
From ſome forefather grief: mine is not ſo. Shak/. 
Shall I not be diſtraught, 
And madly play with my forefackers joints. 


Shakſpeare. 

Our great forefathers, 
Had left him nought to conguer but his country. 
Addiſon. 


When a man ſees the prodigious pains our 
forefathers have been at in theſe barbarous build- 
ings, one cannot but fancy what miracles of ar- 
chitecture they would have left us, had they 
been inſtructed in the right way. Addiſon. 

Bleſt peer! his great forefathers ev'ry grace 
Reflecting, and reflected in his race. Pope. 


To Fox ETEND. v. a. [It is doubtful 
whether from fore or for and defend. If 
from fore, it implies antecedent pro- 
viſion ; as forearm : if from for, prohibi- 
tory ſecurity; as forbid. Of the two 
following examples one favours for, and 
the other fore. ] 


1, To prohibit ;-to avert. 
would not kill thy unprepared ſpirit ; 
No, heav'ns ferefend / I would not kill thy ſoul. 
Shakeſpeare. 
Perhaps a fever, which the gods ſorcfend, 
May bring your youth to ſome untimely end. 
Di yden. 


—-—-— 


| 


| 2. To provide for; to ſecure. 


F OR 


Down with the noſe, 
Down with it flat: take the bridge quite away 
Of him, that, his particular to forefend, 
Smells from the gen'ral weal. Shakſpeare, 


FoREriNGER. n. /. [ fore and : 
The finger — 1 the — od 


index, 
An agate ſtone ; 
On the forefinger of an alderman. Shakſpeare, 
Poly mnia ſhall be drawn, as it were, acting 
her ſpeech with her forefinger. Peac iam. 
Some wear this on the middle - finger, as the 
antient, Gauls and Britons; and ſome upon the 
fore-finger. Brown, 


Fo'xeroor, n. /. plur. forefeet. Fre 
Foot. ] The anteriour foot of a qua- 


druped : in contempt, a hand. 

Give me thy fiſt, thy forefoor to me give. 
Shalſpeare. 
He ran fiercely, and ſmote at Heliodorus with 
his forefeer. 2 Maccabees, 
I continue my line from thence to the heel; 
then making the breaſt with the eminency thereof, 

bring out his near forefoot, which 1 finiſh, 
Peacham. 


To Fox EGO“. v. a. [ fore and go.] 
1. To quit; to give up; to relign. 
Is it her nature, or is it her will, 
To be ſo cruel to an humble fo? 
If nature, then ſhe may it mend with ſkill; 
If will, then ſhe at will may will forego. Spenſer, 
Having all before abſolutely in his power, it 
remaineth ſo ſtill, he having already neither fore - 
given nor foregone any.thing thereby unto them, 
but having received ſomething from them, 


Spenſer, 
He is a great adventurer, ſaid he, 
That hath his ſword through hard eſſay foregone ; 
And now hath vowed till he avenged be 
Of that deſpite, never to wearen none. F. Queen, 
Special reaſon oftentimes cauſeth the will te 
prefer one good thing before another; to leave 
one for another's ſake, to forego meaner for the 
attainment of higher degrees. Hooker, 
Muſt I then leave you? Muſt I needs forego 
So good, ſo noble, and ſo true a maſter? Shak/. 
Let us not forego 
That for a trifle which was bought with blood. 
| Shakſpeare, 
How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods fuilorn ! 
Milton, 
This argument might prevail with you to ferege 
a little of your repoſe for the publick benefit. 
Dryden's Juvenal, Dedic. 
What they have enjoyed with great pleaſure at 
one time, has proyed inſipid or nauſeous at ano- 
ther ; and therefore they ſee nothing in it, for 
which they ſhould forego a preſent 8 
ocke, 


2. To go before; to be paſt. [from fore 
and go.] 


By our remembrances of days foregone, 
Such were our faults : O! then we thought them 
not. Shakſpeare, 
It is to be underfiood of Cain, that many years 
foregone and when his people were increaſcd, he 
built the city of Enoch. Raleigh. 
Reflect upon the two foregoing objections. 
Boyle on Colours, 
This foregoing remark gives the reaſon why 
imitation pleaſes. Dryden's Dufreſney. 
I was ſeated in my elbow-chair, where I had 
indulged the foregoing ſpeculations, Addiſon. 
In the foregoing part of this work 27 
proofs. oodward, 
3. To loſe. 
This is the very eeſtacy of love, We 
Whoſe violent property foregoes itſelf, K, 
And leads the will to deſperate undertakings. 
Shakfpeare's Ham/et, 


Fox EGO“ER. n. . [from forego. } An- 
ceſtor; progenitor. 


FOR 


Honours beſt thrive, 
When rather from our acts we them dei ive 
Than our foregoers, Shakſpeare. 


Fo'REGROUND. n. % [fore and ground. 
'The part of the field or expanſe of a 
picture which ſeems to lie before the 
Hgures. 

All agree that white can ſubſiſt on the ſore- 
2 of the picture: the queſtion therefore is to 
now, if it can equally be placed upon that which 
is backward, the light being univerſal, and the 
figures ſuppoſed to be in an open field. Dryden, 


FoRRUAND. n. J. [ fore and hand.] 

1. mn part of a horſe which is before the 
rider. : 

2. The chief part. Not in uſe. 

The great Achilles whom opinion crowns 

The finew and the forehand of our hoſt, Shakſp. 

Fon EHAN D. adj. 
regular. 


ou'll ſay ſhe did embrace me as a huſband, 
And ſo extenuate the forehand fin. Shakſpeare 


ForEna'NDED. adj. [from fore and hund.] 
1. Early; timely. ; 
If by thus doing you have not ſecured your 
time by an early and forchanded care, yet be ſure, 

by a timely diligence, to redeem the time, 
Taylor's Rule of living huly. 

2. Formed in the foreparts. 

He's a ſubſtantial true-bred beaſt, bravely fore- 


Fo'xEnEAD. n. fi | fore and head.] 


from the eyes upward to the hair. 
The breaſt of Hecuba, 
When ſhe did ſuckle Hector, look'd not lovelier 
Than Hector's forehead when it ſpit forth blood 
At Grecian ſwords contending. Shakſpeare, 
Some angel copy'd, while I flept,. each grace, 
And moulded ev'ry feature from my face: 
Such majeſty does from her forehead riſe, 
Her cheeks ſuch bluſhes caſt, ſuch rays her eyes. 
Dryden, 
2. Impudence; conſidence; aſſurance ; 
audaciouſneſs ; audacity. The forehead 
is the part on which ſhame vifibly 
opcrates. 
A man of confidence preſſeth forward upon 
every appearance of advantage; where his force 
is too feeble, he prevails by dint of impudence: 


and infallible in their preſcriptions, Collier. 
I would fain know to what branch of the le- 

giſtature they can have an? vow to apply. 
Swift's Preſbyterian Plea. 


FoxEHo'LDING.. n./. | fore and bold.] 
Predictions ; ominous accounts; ſuper- 
ſtitious prognoſtications. 

How are ſuperſtitious men hagged out of their 


wits with the fancy of- omens, foreks/dings, and 
old wives tales! L' Eftrange. 


FO'REIGN, adj. [ forain, French; ;fora- 
no, Spaniſh ; from foris, Latin, ] 
1. Not of this country; not domeſtick. 
Your ſon, that with a fearful ſoul 
Leads diſcontented fleps in foreign ſoil, 
This fair alliance quickly ſhall call home. Sp. 
The learned correſpondence you hold in 1 
parts. ilton., 
The poſitions are ſo far from being new, that 
they are commonly to be met with in both anci- 
ent and modern, domeſtick and foreign writers. 
Atterbury, 
arties and diviſions. amongſt us may ſe- 
very Mys bring deſtruction upon our country, 
at the ſame time that our united force would 
ſecure us again all the attempts of a foreign 
enemy. Addiſon's Fr eeholder, 


2. Alien; remote; not allied; not belong- 


* 


Done ſoorer than is 


landed: mark but the cleanneſs of his ſhapes too. 
Dryden. | 


1. That part of the face which reaches | 


theſe men of forehead are magnificent in promiſes, 


FOR 


with to; but more properly with from. 
. I muſt diſſemble, R 
And ſpeak a language foreign to my heart, 
8 8 * Addiſon's Cato, 

Fame is a good ſo wholly foreign to our natures, 
that we have no faculty in the ſoul adapted to 
it, nor any organ in the body to reliſh if, placed 
out of the poſſibility of fruition. Addiſon. 

This defign is not foreign from ſome peoples 
thoughts. : Szolft. 
3. Excluded; not admitted; held at a 
diſtance. 

They will not ſtick to ſay you envied him ; 
And fearing he would riſe, he was ſo virtuous, 
Kept him a foreign man ſtill; which fo griev'd 

him 
| That he ran mad and died. Shakſp. Hen. 111. 
4. [In law.] A foreign plea, placitum 
forinſecum ; as being a plea out of the 
proper court of ym. 


5. Extraneous; adventitious in general. 
There are who, fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mould in their. ill- natur'd land 
Induce, Philips. 
Fo“ R KION ER. n. / [from foreign. ] A 
man that comes from another country; 
not a native; a ſtranger. 
Toy is ſuch a foreigner, 
So mere a ſifanger to my thoughts, I know 
Not how to entertain him. Denham's Sophy. 
To this falſe foreigner you give your throne, 
And wrong'd a friend, a kinſman, and a ſon. 
Dryden”s Aneid. 


of in punch; but the lemons, the brandy, the 
fugar, and the nutmegs are all foreigners. Addiſon. 

Nor could the majeſty of the Engliſh crown 
appear in a greater luſtre, either to foreigners or 
ſubjects. Swift. 

Fo'x £1GNNESS. n. /. [from foreign. ] Re- 
moteneſs; want of relation to ſome- 
thing. 

Let not the foreignneſs of the ſubje& hinder 
you from endeavouring to ſet me right. Locke. 

To FoREIMA'GINE. v. a. [ fore and ima- 
gine.] To conceive. or fancy before 
proof. 

We are within compaſs of a Pete, jo poſ- 
ſibility in that behalf, amden's Remains, 

To FokEju'DGE. v. a. | fore and juage. 

To judge beforehand ; to be prepol- 
ſeſſed; to prejudge. 

To Fox EK NO'w. v. 4. 0 fore and Fnow.] 
To have preſcience of; to foreſee. 

We ferelnoto that the ſun will riſe and ſet, that 
all men born in the world ſhall die again; that 
after winter the ſpring ſhall come; . after the 
ſpring, ſummer and harveſt ; yet is not our fore- 
knowledge the cauſe of any of thoſe. Raleigh. 

He forekncwv John ſhould not ſuffer a violent 
death, but go into his grave in peace. Breton. 

Calchas the facred ſeer, who had in view 
Things preſent aud the paſt, and things to come 

forcknexw, Dryden's Iliad. 
. Who would the, micries of man fore tuo b? 
Not knowing, we but ſhare our part of woe. 
Dryden. 
FoxExNo'WABLE. adj. [ from foreknow. |] 
Poſſible to be known before they happen. 
It is certainly foreknowable what they will do 
in ſuch and ſuch circumſtances. More. 
FoREKNO'WLEDGE. n. /. ¶ fore and &now- 
ledge.) Preſcience ; nowledge' of 


that which has not yet happened. 

Our being in Chriſt by .cternal feretnetoledge, 
ſaveth us not without our actual and real adoption 
into the feilowſhip of his ſaints in this preſent 

world. Hooker. 

I told him you was aſleep: he ſeems to have a 
foreknewledge of that too, and therefore chuſes to 
ſpeak with you, Shakſpeare, 
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ing ; without relation. It is often uſed | 


** 


Water is the only native of England made uſe | 


2. To contrive antecedently. 
'To Fo'tELIFT, v. a. | fore and lift.] To 


Fo R ELO. n. /. 
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| 
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FOR 


If I foreknew, N 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault, 
Which had no leſs prov'd certain unſore known. 

Milton. 
I hope the foretno edge you had of my eſteem 
for you, is the reaſon that you do not diſlike my 


letters. Pope. 
Fo R ELA ND. n. . [ fore. and land.] A 
promontory; headland; high land 


zutting into the ſea ; a cape. 

As when a ſhip, by Kilfu} ſteerſman wrought, , 
Nigh river's mouth, or forefand, where the wind 
Veers oft, as oft ſo ſteers, and thifts her ſails. 

a Milton. - 


To ForEia'y. v. a. [| fore and lay.] 


1. To lay wait for; to entrap by ambuſh. 


A ſerpent ſhoots his ſting at unaware ; 
An ambuſh'd thief forelays a traveller: ; 
The man lies murder'd, while the thief and ſnake, . 
One gains thethickets, and one thrids the brake. 
Dryden. 0 


raiſe aloft any anteriour part. | 

So dreadfully he towards him did paſs, 
Foreliſting up aloft his ſpeckled — 1 

And often bounding on the bruiſed graſs, 
As for great joy of his new comen gueſt. Spenſer. - 


fore and lock.) The 
hair that grows from the forepart of the 
head. | 

Tell her the joyous time will not be ſtaid, 
Unleſs ſhe do him by the foreloct take. Spenſer. 

Hyacinthine locks, . EN 
Round from his parted fore/ock manly hung, 
Cluſt 'ring, but not beneath his ſhoulders broad. 
Milton, . 
Zeal and. duty are not flow, . 
But on occaſion's fore/ock watchful wait. Milton,” 

Time is painted with a lock before, and bald 
behind, fgnifying thereby that we muſt take time 
by the fore/ock ; for, when it is once paſt, there is 
no recalling it. Swift, 
Fo'REMAN. n. / oe and man. ] The 
firſt or chief perſon. 

He is a very ſenſible many ſhoots flying, and 
has been ſeveral times foreman of the petty jury. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
ForxEME'NTIONED. . adj. ¶ fore and men- 
tioned, ] Mentioned or recited before. 
It is obſervable that many participles are 
compounded with fore, whole verbs have 
no ſueh compoſition. | 
| Dacier, in the life of Aurelius, has not taken = 
notice of tie ferementioned figure on the pillar. 
Add:fon en Italy. 
Fo R EMOST: adj. ¶ from fore. 

1. Firſt in place. 
All three were {et among the foremeft ranks of 
fame, for great minds to attempt, and great force - 
to perform what they did attempt. Sitiney. - 
Our women in the foremeft ranks-appear ; 
- March to the fight, and meet your miſtreſs there. 
Dryden. -. 
The bold Sempronius, 
That ſtill broke ſeremeſi through the crowd of pa- 
E triots, ' 

As with a hunicane of zeal tranſported, '. 

And virtuous even to madneis! Addiſon's Cum. 
2. Firſt in dignity, . 

Theſe ride foremeft in the field, 

As they the feremeſ rank of honour held. Dryden. -. 
Foxtena'MED. adj. [ fore and name.] No- 

minated before. 

; And ſuch are ſure ones, 
As Curius and the forenamed Lentukis.“ 
Ben Jenſen's Catilines 
Fo RR NOON. 2. /. [Lore and nen.] The 
time of day reckoned from the middle 
point, between che dan and the meridian, 


to the meridian: oppoſed to afternoons... 


The mayner was, tnat the fereroen they ſhould 
run at tilt, the afternoon in a broad field in man- 
ner of a battle, till either the ftrangers or the 
country knights won the field. Stancy. 

Curio, at the funeral of his father, built a tem- 
porary theatre, conſiſting of two parts turning on 
hinges, according to the poſition of the ſun, for 
the conveniency of forenoon's and afternoon's di- 

- verhon. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
ForExo'TICE. . /. [ fore and notice.] In- 
- formation of an event before it happens. 

So ſtrange a revolution never happens in poe- 
try, but either heaven or earth gives ſume fore- 
notice of it. Rymer's Tragedi:s. 

Foreg'Ns1CK. n./. [ forenſis, Latin. ] Be- 

 Jovging to courts of judicature, 

Perſon is a forenfice tet ra, appropriating actions 


and their merit; and fo belongs only to intelli- 


gent agents, capable of a law, and happinels and 
miſciy, This perſonality extends itſelf beyond 
preſent exiſtence to what is palt, only by con- 
ſciouſneſs. Locke. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, 


where lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches. 


before the proper judges in matters of property, 
er in criminal caſes: thence all ſorts of diſpu- 
tations in courts of juſtice, where ſeveral perſons 
make their diſtin ſpeeches, may come under the 
name of forenjick diſputes. JFatts on the Mind. 

75 FoxEoRDA'IN, v. a. [ fore and ordain. | 
To predeſtinate ; to predetermine ; to 
preordain. 


The church can diſcharge, in manner conveni- 
ent, a work of fo great importance, by ſoreordain- 
ing ſome ſhort collect wherein briefly to mention 
thanks. Hooker, 

Fo'xEPART, n. /. [| fore and part. ] 


1. The part firſt in time. 
Had it been fo raiſed, it would deprive us of 
the ſun's light all the forepart of the day. 
Ratzigh's Hiſtory, 
2. The part anteriour in place. 
The ribs have no cavity in them, and towards 
the forepart or breaſt are broad and thin, to bend 
and give way without danger of fracture. Ray. 


Foxeea'sr. adj. [ere and paſt.) Peſt 
before a certain time. 

Now ccaſe, ye damſels, your del'ghts forepaſt; 
Enough it is that all the day is your's. Spenſer, 
My forepaft proofs, howe'er the matter fall, 

Shall tax my fears of little vanity, 

Having vainly fear'd too little. Shakſpeare, 
Such is tne treaty which he negociates with us, 

an offer and tender of a reconciliation, an act of 

oblivion, of all forepaſt fins, and of a new co- 

venant. : Hammond en Fundamentals. 


ForegrossE'sSED, adj. ¶ fore and poſſeſs. ] 
Preoccupied; prepoſſeſſed; pre-engaged. 
The teſt mony either of the ancient fathers or 
of other claſſical divines, may be clearly and 
abundantly anſwered, to the fatisfaftion of ary 
rational man, not extremely forepoſſeſſed with 
prejudice, Sander fon. 
Fo'RERANK. n. / | fore and rank.] Firſt 
rank ; front. | 
Let leave our couſin Catherine here with us; 
She is our capital demand, compris'd 
Within the forerank of our articles. 


Shakſpeare, 


Forzreci'TeD. adj. [| fore and recite.) 

Mentioned or enumerated before. 
Bid him recount 

The fererecited practices, whereof | 

We cannot feel too little, hear too much. Shakfp. 


To FoREKU'N. v. a. | fore and run.}, 


| 
1. To come before as an earneſt of ſome- 


thing following; to introduce as a 
harbinger. 

. Agzaintt ill chances men are ever merry; 

But heavineſs foreruns the good event, Shaiſp. 
ES v2 The ſun 

Was let, and twilight from the eaſt came on, 
Tercrunuing nigbit. Mitton's Parailife Loft. 


' 


FOR 


She bids me hope: oh heav'ns, ſhe pities me! 
And pity till foreruwns approaching love, 
As lightning does the thunder. Dryd. Span. Friar. 
2. To precede; to have the {tart of. 
I heard it to be a maxim at Dublin to follow, 
if not fererun, all that is or will be practiſed in 
London. X Graunt, 


ForEru'NNER. n. /. [from ſorerun.] 

1. A harbinger; a meſſenger ſent before 
to give notice of the approach of thoſe 
that follow. | 

The fix ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to take 
their leave; and there is a forerunner come from a 
ſeventh, the prince uf Morocco, Shakſpeare. 

A cock was ſacrificed as the forerunner of day 
and the ſun, thereby acknowledging the light of 
life ro be derived from the divine bounty, the 
daughter of Providence, Stilling fleet. 

My elder brothers, my forerunners came, 
Rough draughts of nature, ill deſign'd, and lame: 
E own off, like bloſſoms, never made to bear ; 
Till I came finiſh'd, her laſt labour'd care. 

 Dryden's Aureng xebe. 

2. A prognoſtick ; a ſign ſoreſhowing any 
thing. 

0 Het ſome further change awaits us nigh, 
Which heav'n, by theſe mute figns in nature, 

. ſhews 
Forerunners of his purpoſe. Ailton's Par. Loft. 

Loſs of ſight is the miſery of life, and uſually 
the forerunner of death. South. 

The keeping inſenſible perſpiration up in 
due meaſure is the cauſe as well as ſign of health, 
and the leaſt deviation from that due quantity, the 

certain forerunner of a diſeaſe, Arbuthnot. 

Already Opera prepares the way, 

The ſure forerunner of her gentle ſway. Pope. 


To ForEsA'v. v. a. [ fore and /ay.] To 
predict; to propheſy ; to foretell. 


Let ordinance 
Come as the gods foreſay it. Shakſpeare's Cymb. 


To FoRESE'E. v. a. [| fore and ſce.] 

1. To ſee beforchand; to ſee what has 
not yet happened; to have preſcience ; 
to foreknow, 

Tie firſt of them could things to come foreſee; 
The next, could of things preſent beſt adviſe ; 
The third, things paſt, could keep in memory. 

Fairy Queen. 

If there be any thing foreſeen that is not uſual, 
be armed for it by any hearty, though a ſhait 
prayer, and an earneſt re ſolution beforehand, and 
then watch when it comes. Taylor. 

At his foreſeen approach, already quake 
The Caſpian kingdoms and Meotian lake : 
Their ſeers behold the tempeſt from afar, 

And threat'ning oracles denounce the war. Dryd. 

2. To provide for: with % Out of uſe.. 

A king againſt a ſtorm muſt foreſee te a conve- 
nient ſtock of treaſure. Bacon, 


To FokESHA'ME. v. @. | fere and ſhame.) 
To ſhame ; to bring reproach upon. 
Oh bill, forefhaming 
Thoſe rich- left heirs, that let their fathers lie 
Without a monument, Shakſpeare's Cymb. 


To Fo'RESHEw. v. a. [See Fon ESHow. ] 
Fo'xesHiP. n. /. | fore and ſbip.] The 
anteriour part of the ſhip. 
The ſhipmen would have caſt anchors out of 
the foreſſi p. As. 
To FoketsHo'RTEN. v. 4. [| fore and 
orten.] To ſhorten figures for the ſake 
of ſhowing thoſe behind. 


The greateſt parts of the body ought to appear 
foremoit ; and he forbids the fore/ortenings, be- 
cauſe they make the parts appear little. Dry den. 


To Fo'RESHOW. v. a. [| fore and ſhow. ] 
1. To diſcover before it happens ; to pre- 
dict; to prognoſticate. 
Chriſt had called him to he a witneſs of his 


| 


FOR 


to that which the prophets and Moſes had „e- 


610ed,. Hoster. 
Next, like Aurora, Spenſer roſe, 
Whoſe purple bluſh the day forefows. Denham. 


You choſe to withdiaw yourtelf from publick 
buſineſs, when the face of heaven grew troubled, 
and tie frequent ſhifting of the wind force ed a 
ſtorm. Dryden. 
2. To repreſent before it comes. 

What elſe is the law but the goſpel forefhorwed ? 
What other the gotpel than the law fulfilled ? 


: Hooter, 

Fo'8Es1GHT. n. /. [ fore and fight.} 

1. Preſcience; prognoſtication ; forekow- 
ledge. The accent anciently on the lai 
ſyllable. 

Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, | 
Here ſleep below; while thou to forefight wak'ft ; 
As once thou fleep'ſt, whilſt ſhe to life was 

form'd. Milton, 

2. Provident care of futurity. | 
He had a ſharp forefight, and working wit, 

That never idle was, ne once could reſt a whit. 

| Spenſer, 
In matters of arms he was both ſkilful and in- 
duſtiious, and as well in forefight as reſolution, 
preſent and great. Hay ward 

Dithculties and temptations will more eaſily be 
born or avoided, if with prudent foreſight we arm 
ourſelves againſt them. Rogers. 

ForEesS1'GHTFUL. adj. [ foreſight and full. 
Preſcient ; provident. 

Death gave him no ſuch pangs as the foreſight 
ful care he had of his filly fucceſſor. Sidney, 


To Fortes! GNIFY. v. a. ¶ fore and ſigniſy.] 


To betoken beforchand; to foreſhow.; 

to typify. | 
Diſcoveries of Chriſt already preſent, whoſe fu- 

ture coming the Pſalms did but forefegnify. Hooker, 
Yet as being paſt times noxious, where they 

light 
On man, beaſt, plant, waſteful and turbulent 
They oft forefegnify, and threaten ill. Milton. 


Fo RKESK ix. n. /. [fore and ſtin.] The 


prepuce. 
Their own hand 

An hundred of the faithleſs foe ſhall ſlay, 

And for a dow'r their hundred foreftins pay, 

Be Michol thy reward. Cowley's Davideis. 
Fo'KESK IRT. n. /. [| fore and tirt.) The 
pendulous or looſe part of the coat be- 

fore. 

A thouſand pounds a year for pure reſpe& ! 

No other obligation? | 

That promiſes more thouſands : honour's train 

Is longer than his forefkirt, Shakſpeare, 


To FerRESLA'CK. v. a. | fore and ſlack, | 
To neglect by idleneſs. 


It is a great pity that ſo good an opportunity 
was omitted, and ſo happy an occaſion fore- 
flacked, that might have been the eternal good of 
the land, Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

To FokEsLo'w. v. a. | fore and ſloav.] 
1. To delay; to hinder; to impede ; to 
obſtruct. 5 

No ſt eam, no wood, no mountain could foreſte to 
Their baſty pace. Fairfax. 

Now the illuſtrious nymph return'd again, 
Brings every grace triumphant in her train : 

The wond'ring Nereids, though they rais'd no 


ſtorm, f 
Foreſlouꝰd her paſſage to behold her form. Dryd. 
2. To neglect; to omit. 

When the rebels were on Black heath, the king 
knowing well that it food him upon, by how 
much the more he had hitherio protracted the 
time in not encountering them, by ſo much the 
ſooner to diſpatch with them, that it might ap- 
pear to have been no coldneſs in foreflowing, but 
wiſdom in chuſing his time, reſolved with ſpeed 
to aſſail them. 5 Bacon's Henry vit. 

Our good purpoſes foreſſlowed are become our 
tormentors upon our death-bed, Biſhop Ha... 


death, and reſurtrection from the dead, according 


e rnd ane tas DE EVR 


FOR 


Chremes, how many fiſhers do you know 
That rule their boats and uſe their nets aright, | 
That neither wind, nor time, nor tide foreſlow ? 
Some ſuch have been: but ah! by tempeſts ſpite 
Their boats are loſt; while we may fit and mvan 
That few were ſuch, and now theſe few are none. 
P. Fletcher, 
To FoxtsLo'w. v. n. To be dilatory ; to 
loiter. 
This may plant courage in their quailing 
breaſts, | 
For yet is hope of life and victory: 
Foreſlow no \onger make we hence amain, SH 


To FoRESTE“Ak. v. n. [| fore and ſpeak.] 
1. To predict; to foreſay; to foreſhow ; 
to foretell. 
Old Godfrey of Wincheſter, thinketh no omi- 
nous fereſpeaking to lie in names. Camden's Rem, 


2, To forbid. [from for and /peal.] 


Thou haſt fareſpote my being in theſe wars, 
And ſay'ſt it is not fit. Shakſpeare, 


For £sPE'NT. adj. [ for and /pent.] 
I. Waſted; tired; ſpent. 
After him came ſpurring hard 
A gentleman, almoſt foreſpent with ſpeed, Shalſ. 


2, Forepaſſed; paſt. ¶ fore and ſpent. ] 
Is not enough thy evil life foreſpent ? F. Queen. 
You ſhall find his vanities foreſpent, 

Were but the outfide of the Roman Brutus, 
Covering diſcretion with a coat of folly, Shakſp. 
3. Beſtowed before. 
We muſt receive him 
According to the honour of his ſender ; 
And towards himſelf, his goodneſs foreſpent on us, 
We muſt extend our notice. Shakſpeare. 


Fox Es PU“ RR RER. n. / | fore and ſpur.] 
One that rides before. 4 


A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 
To ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, 
As this foreſpurrer comes before his lord. Shakſp. 


FO'REST. n. /. [ foreſt, French; foreſta, | 


Italian, ] 
1. A wild uncultivated tract of ground in- 
terſperſed with wood. 

By many tribulations we enter into the king- 
dom of heaven, becauſe, in a fore of many 
wolves, ſheep cannot chuſe but feed in continual 
danger of life. Hooker. 

Macbeth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnham-wood to Dunſinane's high hill 
Shall come againſt him. 

That will never be: 
Who can impreſs the fer, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root. Shakſpeare, 

There be airs which the phyſicians adviſe their 
Faticnts to remove unto, which commonly are 
plain champaigns, but graſing, and nut overgrown 
with heath; or elſe timber-ſhades, as in fore/ts. 

Bacon. 

How the firſt for rais'd its ſhady head. 

| Roſcommon. 

2, [In law.] A certain territory of 
woody grounds and fruitful paſtures, 
privileged for wild beaſts, and fowls 
of foreſt, chaſe, and warren, to reſt and 
abide in, in the ſafe protection of the 
king for his pleaſure. 

The manner of making forefis is this: the king 
ſends out his commiſhon, directed to certain per- 
fons, for viewing, perambulating, and bounding | 
the place that he has a mind to afforeſt: which 
returned into, Chancery, proclamation is made, 
that none ſuall bunt any wild beaſts within that 
piecinct, without licence; after which he ap- 
points ordinances, laws, and officers for the pre- 
{ervation of the vert and veniſon ; and this be- 
comes a fereſt by matter of record. The proper- 
ties of a fore/t are theſe; a fort, as it is ſtrictly 
taken, cannot be in the hands of any but the 
King, who hath power to grant commiſſion to a 
juſtice in eyie forthe eri; the courts; the officers 
for preſerving the vert and veniſon, as the juſtices 


FOR 


of the foreft, the warden or keeper, the verders, the 
foreſters, agiſtors, regarders, bailiffs, and beedles. 
The chief property of a foreft is the ſwainmote, 
which is no leſs incident to it than the court of 
pyepowders to a fair. Cowell, 


To FokEsTA'LL. v. a. [fonefprallan, 
Saxon. ] 


1. To anticipate; to take up beforehand. 
If thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou can'ſ ſpeak at once ; but huſband it, 
And give men turns of ſpecch ; do not foreta/l 
By laviſhneſs thine own and others wit, 
As if thou mad'ſt thy will. Herbert, 
What need a man foreflall his date of grief, 
And run to meet what he would moſt avoid. 
Milton, 
2. To hinder by preoccupation or pre- 
vention, 
And though good luck prolonged hath thy date, 
Yet death then would the like mithap foreſ/a/!, 
Fairy Queen. 
What 's in prayer, but this twofold force 
To be fore/talled ere we come to fall, 
Or pardon'd being down, Shatſpeare's Hamlet. 
Burt for my tears, 
I bad foreftall'd this dear and deep rebuke, 
Ere you with grief had ſpoke. 
If thou covet death, as utmoſt end 
Of miſery, ſo thinking to evade 
The penalty pronounc'd, doubt not but God 
Hath wiſelier arm'd his vengeful ire, than ſo 
To be foreftall'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
I will not / eu your judgment of the _ 
pe. 
3. To ſeize or gain | as" of before 
another ; to buy before another in order 
to raiſe the price. 
He bold ſpake, fir knight, if knight thou be, 
Abandon this forfalled place at erſt, 
For fear of further harm, I counſel thee. F, Queen. 
4. To deprive by ſomething prior: with 
of. Not in uſe. 
May 
This night foreſtall him of the coming day. Shak. 
FoRESTA'LLER. n. f. ¶ from foreſtall. ] One 
that anticipates the market; one that 


purchaſes before others to raiſe the price. 

Commodities, good or bad, the work man muſt 
take at his maſter's rate, or fit ſtill. and ſtarve ; 
whilſt, by this means, this new ſort of ingroſſers 
or foreftallers having the feeding and ſupplying 
this numerous body of workmen, fct the price 
upon the poor landholder. Locke, 


FokEsTBO'RN. adj. [ fore} and born. 
Born in a wild. 
This boy is fereſtborn, 
And hath been tutor'd in the rudiments _ 
Of deſperate ſtudies. Shakſpeare's As you like it. 


Fo'REsTER. n. /. | foreſlier, French; from 
oreſl. 


1. An officer of the foreſt, 
Forefter, my friend, where is the buſh, 
That we ſtand and play the murtherer in? 
— Here by, upon the edge of yonder coppice. 
Shakſpeare, 
2. An inhabitant of the wild country. 


Fon ESWART. 
heat. 
Miſo and Mopſa, like a couple of forefruar 
melters, were getting the pure ſilver of their bo- 
dies out of the ore of their garments. Sidney. 


To FoRETA'STE. v. 4. [ fore and tafte.]_ 
1. To have antepaſt of; to have preſei- 
ence of. 


2. To taſte before another. 

Perhaps the fact 
Is not ſo heinous now, ſoretaſted fruit, 
Profan'd firſt by the ſerpent, by him firſt 
Made common and unhallow'd, ere our taſte. 
Aliiton, 


from ſweat.) Spent with 


Shakſpeare, | 


| 
Fo RESwAr. adj. [ from for and /avat, 


| 


FOR 


Fo'xETASTE. n./. Anticipation of. 

A pleaſure that a man may call as properly his 
own as his ſoul and his conſcience, neither hable 
to accident, nor expoſed to injury: it is the fore» 
taſie of heaven, and the earneſt 1 eternity. South, 


To FokETE'LL. v. a. preter. and part, 
paſſ. foretold. ¶ fore and tell.] 
1. To predict; to propheſy. 
What art thou, whoſe heavy looks foretel! 
Some dreadful ſtory hanging on thy tongue? 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
I found 


The new-created world, which fame in heaven 
Long had foreto/d. Milton, 
Mercia's king, 

Warn'd in a dream, his murder did foretell, 
From point to point, as after it befell, Dryden, 
When great Ulyſſes ſought the Phrygian ſhores, 
Deeds then undene my faithful tongue feretold; 
Heaven ſeal'd my words, and you thoſe deeds be- 
hold, Pope, 


2. To foretoken ; to foreſhow. 


To FortTE'LL. v. n. To utter prophecy. 
All the prophets from Samuel, and tnoſe that 
follow after, have likewiſe ſeretold of theſe days. 

Acts. 


Fon ET E“LLER. n. /. [from foretell.] Pre- 
dicter; foreſhower. 

Others are propoſed, not that the foretold eventt 
ſhould be known ; but that the accompliſhmens 
that expounds them may evince, that the ferere/ler 
of them was able to foreſee thee, Boyle on Colours, 


{o FoRETHI'NK. v. a. | fore and think, ] 
1. To anticipate in the mind; to have 
preſcience of. 


The ſoul of every man 
Prophetically does forethink thy fall. Skhakſpeare, 
I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin, alter not the doom 
Forethought by heav'n. Skakſpeare's King Join. 

Adam could not be ignorant of the puniſh- 
ments due to neglect and diſobedience; and felt, 
by the proof thereof, in himſelf another terror 
than he had forer/oug ht, or could imagine. Rall. 

Friday, the fatal day | when next it came, 
Her ſoul forezheught the fiend would change his 

game, Dry... 
2, To contrive antecedently. 

Bleſſed be that God which lth given you an 
heart to forethinł this, and a will to honour him 
with his own, Biſhop Hall. 

Zo FORETHI'NK, v. 2. To contrive be- 
forchand. 

What 's my frenzy will be call'd my crime : 
What then is thine * Thou cool deliberate villain ! 
Thou wile, forechinking, weighing politician ! 

FoRETHO'UGHT. n. /. [from forethink.] 
I, Preſcience ; anticipation. 

Hc that is undone, is equaliy undone, whether 
it be by ſpitefulneſs of foret ought, or by the fully 
of overſight, or evil counſel, L' Eftrange. 

2. Provident care. 


25 FORETO'KEN. v. a. [| fore and token, ] 
To foreſhow; to prognoſticate as a 
ſign. 

The king from Ireland haftes; but did no 
ood; 
Will 2 prodigious ſigns foretoten blood. 
Dantel. 


|ForeTO'KEN. n. / [from the verb.] Pre- 


venient ſign; prognoſtick. 

It may prove ſome ominous foretoken of miſ- 
fortune. Sidney. 

Tiey miſliked nothing more in King Edward 
the Confeſſor, than that he was Frenchified, and 
accounted the deſire of foreign language then to 
be a frreteoten of bringing in of foreign powers, 
which indced happened. Camden's Remus. 


Fonxkroo TH. n. / { fore aud tooth?] Tit 


FOR 
tooth in the anteriour part of the mouth; 
the inciſor. | | 
The foretezth ſhould be formed broad, and 
with a thin ſharp edge like chizzles. Ray. 
Fo R ETO. n. /. ¶ fore and top.] That part 
of a woman's headdreſs that is forward, 
or the top of a periwig. 
So may your hats your foretops never preſs, 
VUntouch'd your 1ibbons, ſacred be your 80 
ryaen, 
Foxevo'vener. part. [ fore and vouch. } 
Affirmed before; formerly told. 


Sure her offence 
Muſt be of ſuch unnatural degree, 
That monſters it; or your forcvouch'd affectlon 
Fall'n into taint. Shakſp. Kin Lear. 
Fo'RRwaR D. n. /. [ fore and ward.) The 


van ; the front, 
They that marched in the fereward were all 
mighty men. 1 Maccabees. 
To FoRRwA“R N. v. 42. [ fore and warn. ] 


1. To oe 1 beforehand, 
J will forewarn you whom you ſhall fear: fear 
him which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
caſt into hell. Lake, 
2. To inform previouſly of any future 


Divine interpreter, by favour ſent 
Down from the empyrean, to forewarn 
Us timely of what might elſe have been our loſs 
Unknown. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
3. To 'caution againſt any thing before- 
hand. 
Well I will arm me, being thus forwarn'd. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
Thy pride, 
And wand'ting vanity, when leaſt was ſafe, 
Rejected my forewarning, and diſdain'd 
Not to be truſted, Milton's Paradiſe Loft 
Tho' Phœbus had forewarned him of ſinging 
wars, yet the ſearch of nature was free. Dryden. 
Young Chorzbus, who by love was led, | 
To win renown and fair Caſſandra's bed, 
Had, lately brought his troops to Priam's aid; 
Farewarn'd in vain by the prophetick maid. Dry. 


Zo Foxewa'sTE. v. n. [ fore and waſte ] 


To deſolate; to deſtroy. Out of ule. 
Veſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage, 
Forewaſted all, until gemiſſa gent 
Perſuaded him to ceaſe. Fairy Queen. 
High time gan it wex for Una fair, 
To think of thoſe her captive parents dear, 
And their forewaſted kingdom to repair, Fairy Q. 
To FokEWEA'RY. v. a. | for and weary. ] 
To difpirit with labour. 
| By your toil 


* 


And labeur long, through which ye hither came, | 


Ye both forexwearied be: therefore a while 
J read you reft, and to your bowers recoil. 
Fairy Queen. 
To Fokew1'sH. v. a. | fore and wiſh,] To 
defire beforehand. 

The wiſer ſort ceaſed not to what in them lay, 
to procure that the good commonly fo et ed 
might in time come to effect. Knoelles. 

Fox Ewo'R N. part. [ fore and qvorn, from 


FOR 
Thy life, Melantius! I am come to take, 
Of which foul treaſon does a forfeit make. Mal. 


2. A perſon obnoxious to puniſhment z one 


whoſe life is forfeited by his offence, 
Now obſolete. 


Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waſte your words. Shakſpeare. 
Claudio, whom here you have warrant to exe- 
cute, is no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, 
who hath ſentenced him. | Shakſpeare. 


To Fo RTRIr. v. a. {from the noun.] To 


loſe by ſome breach of condition; to 
loſe by ſome offence. 
If then a man, on light conditions, gain 
A great eſtate to him, and his, for ever; 
If wilfully he forfeft it again, 
Who doth bemoan his heir, or blame the giver ? 
Davies. 
Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfeited 
all right to happineſs. Boyle. 
A father cannot alien the power he has over his 
child: he may perhaps to ſome degrees forfett it, 
but cannot transfer it. Locke. 


Fo RF ETT. participial adj. [from the verb.] 


Liable to penal ſeizure; alienated by a 
erime; loſt either as to the right or poſ- 


ſeſſion, by breach of conditions. N 
All the ſouls that are, were forfeit once; 

And he that might the vantage beſt have took, 

Found out the remedy. Shatſpeare. 
Beg that thou may ſt have leave to hang thyſelf; 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 


Thou haſt not left the value of a cord. Shakſp. 
This now fenceleſs world, 
Forfeit to death. Milton. 


Straight all his hopes exhal'd in empty ſmoke, 

And his long toils were forfeit for a look. Dryd. 

Methought with wond'rous caſe he ſwallow? d 
down 


His ſorfeit honour, to betray the town. Dryden. 


How the murd”rer paied his forfeit breath; 
What lands ſo diſtant from that ſcene of death, 
But trembling heard the fame! Pope's Odyſ. 


Fo'xFEITABLE. adj. [from forfeit.) Poſ- 


ſeſſed on conditions, by the breach of 
which any thing may be loſt, 


Fol nr EITURE. n. /. ¶ forfaiture, French; 


from forfett.] 


1. The act of forfeiting ; the puniſhment 


diſcharged by loſs of ſomething poſ- 
ſeſſed. 


2. The thing forfeited ; a mulct; a fine. 


The court is as well a Chancery to fave and de- 
bar forf-itures, as a court of common law to de- 
tide rights; and there would be work enough in 
Germany and Italy, if imperial forfeitures ſhould 
go for good titles, Bacon's War with Spain. 

Ancient privileges and acts of grace indulged 
by former kings, mult not, without high reaſon, 
be revoked by their ſucceſſors ; nor forfeitures be 
exacted vlolently, nor penal laws urged rigorouſly. 

Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
He fairly abdicates his throne, 
He has a forfeiture incurr'd. Swift. 


FOR 

2. Any 2 where any thing is made ot 
aped. 

From no other forge hath proceeded a ſtrange 

conceit, that to ſerve God with any ſet form of 

common prayer is ſuperſtitious. Hooker. 


3. Manufacture of metalline bodies; the 
act of — 2 
In the greater bodies the forge was eaſy, the 
matter being ductile and ſequacious and obedient 
to the ſtroke of the artificer, and apt to be drawn, 
formed, and moulded. Bacon, 
To Foxx. v. a. [ forger, old French. ] 
1. To form by the hammer; to beat into 
- ſhape. | 
The queen of martials, 
And Mars himſelf conducted them ; both which 
| being forg'd of gold, 
Muſt needs have golden furniture. Chapman, 
Tyger with tyger, bear with bear you'll find 
In leagues offenſive and defenſive join'd ; 
But lawleſs man the anvil dares profane, 
And forge that ſteel by which a man is ſlain 
Which earth at firſt for plough-ſhares did afford, 
Nor yet the ſmith had learn'd to form a ſword. 
— Tate Juvenal. 
2. To make by any means. 
He was a kind of nothing, titleleſs, 
Til he had forg'd himſelf a name i' th? fire 
Of burning Rome. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 
His heart 's his mouth : 
What his breaſt forges, that his tongue muſt vent, 
Shakſpeare, 
Thoſe names that the ſchools forged, and put 
into the mouths of ſcholars, could never get ad- 
mittance into common uſe, or obtain the licence 


of publick approbation. Locke, 
3 To counterfeit; to falſify. 
- Were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands ; 
For my more having would be but as ſauce 
To make me hunger more, that I ſhould forge 
Quarrels unjuſt againſt the good and loyal, 
Deſtroying them for wealth. Shakſpeare, 


Fo ROGER. n. f. [from forge] 
0 


1. One who makes or forms. | 
2. One who counterfeits any thing; a 
falſifier. 


As in ſtealing, if there were no receivers there 
would be no thieves : ſo in ſlander, if there were 
fewer ſpreaders there would be fewer Fo ers of 
libels. Government of the 3 
| a forger of lies willingly and whittingly fur- 

niſhes out the means of his own detection. 
Weſt on the Reſurreftion, 


Fo R GERV. 1. J. [from forge. ] The crime 
of feat, | 


Has your king married the lady Gray ? 
And now, to ſooth your forgery and his, 
Sends me a paper to perſuade me patience, 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
Nothing could have been eaficr than for the 
Jews, the enemics of Jeſus Chriſt, to have diſ- 
proved theſe facts had they been falſe, to have 
ſhewn their falſchood, and to have convicted them 
of forgery. Stephens Sermons, 
A forgery, in ſetting a falſe name to a writing, 
which may prejudice another's fortune, the law 


We AP es 


Forxca've. The preterit of forgeve. . 
FORGE. n. /. [ forge, French. 


1. The place where iron is beaten into 


puniſhes with the loſs of ears; but has inflicted no 
adequate penalty for doing the fame thing in print, 
though books ſold under a falſe name are ſo many 


wear. ] Worn out; walted by time or 
uſe. 


Neither the lig ht was enough to read the words, f I 1 C ſorgeries. | Swift, 
3 3 4 orm. In common language we uſe * ; HE 
= 4 Ag alicady foreworn, an Sidney fo rge for large work, and ſmithy for 2 mu s work 3 fabrication 5 the act of 
ſmall ; but in books the diſtinckion is] che forge. 


FORTETTr. 2. / [ forfait, Fr. forfed, 


1 
2. Something loſt by the commiſſion of a 
crime; ſomething paid for expiation of 
a crime; a fine; a mult. 
Thy ſlanders I forgive, and therewithal 
Remit thy other forfeirs. Shakſpeare. 
Th' execution leave to high diſpoſal, 
And let another hand, not thine, exact 


Ty penal ferfeir from thy ſelf. Milton, 


not kept. 

Now behold, 

In the quick ge and working-houſe of thought, 

How London doth pour out her citizens. 

Shakſpeare's Henry v. 

In other part ſtood one, who at the forge 

Labouring, two maſly clods of iron and braſs 

Had melted. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Th' oer labour'd Cyclop from his taſk retires, 
Th” Hollan forge exliauſted of its fires, Pope. 


He ran.on embattled armies clad in iron, 
And weaponlefs himſelf, 
Made arms ridiculous, uſeleſs the forgery 
Of brazen ſhield and ſpear, the hammer'd 
cuiraſs, 
Chaly bean temper*d ſteel,; and frock of mail 
Adamantean proof. Milton's Agoniſtes. 


70 FORGET. V, 4. preter. forgot 3 
part. forgotten or forgot. ¶ pongy can, 


| Saxon; vergeten, Dutch. ] 


r 


f 


FOR 


1. To loſe memory of; to let go from the 
remembrance. . 
That is not forgot | 
Which ne'er I did remember to my knowledge, 
I never in my life did look on him. Shatſpeare. 
When 1 am forgotten, as I ſhall be, 
A ſleep in dull cold marble, where no mention 
Of me muſt more be heard. Shakſpeare. 
Forget not thy friend in thy mind, and be not 
unmindful of him in thy riches, Eeclus. 
No ſooner was our deliverance compleated, but 
we forgot our danger and our duty. Atterbury, 
Alive, ridiculous; and 9% al Pope. 
2. Not to attend; to neglect. 
Can a woman forget her ſucking child? Yea, 
they may forget ; yet I will not forget thee, 
Tſaiak, 
If we might forget ourſelves, or forget God; 
if we might diſregard our reaſon, and live by 
humour and fancy in any thing, or at any time, 
or at any place, it would be as lawful to do the 
ſame in every thing, at every time, and every 
place. Lan. 
Ihe maſs of mean forgot/en things. Anon. 
ForGt'TFUL. adj. [from ſorget.] 
1. Not retaining the memory of. 


2. Cauſing oblivion ; oblivious, ; 
But when a thouſand rolling years are paſt, 
So long their puniſhments and penance laſt, 
Whole droves of minds are by the driving god 
Compell'd to drink the deep Lethean flood, 
In large forgerfu! draughts to ſteep the cares 
Of their paſt labours, and their irkſome years, 
Dryden's AEneid. 
3. Inattentive; negligent ; neglectful; 
careleſs. 
Be not forgetful to entertain ſtrangers. 
Hebrews, 
The queen is comfortleſs, and we forgetful 
In our long abſence. Shakſpeare's Henry v1it. 
Have you not love to bear with me, 
When that raſh humour, which my mother gave 


me, 

Makes me forgetful ? Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 

I, in fact, a real intereſt have, 

Which to my own advantage I would ſave; 

And, with the uſual courtier's trick, intend 

To ſerve myſelf, forgerfu/ of my friend. Prior. 
FoxGe'TFULNESS. u. /. [from forgetful.) 
1. Oblivion; ceſſation to remember y loſs 

of memory. | 

O gentle ſleep! _ 

Nature's ſoft nurſe, how have I frighted thee, 

That thou no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 

And ſteep my ſenſes in forgerfulneſs! Shakſp. 


All birds and beaſts lie huſh'd; ſleep ſteals 
awa 


The wild defires of men and toils of day; 

And brings, deſcending through the ſilent air, 

A ſweet forgetfulneſs of human care, Pope. 
2, Negligence ; neglect; inattention. 

The church of England is grievoully charged 

with forgetfulneſs of her duty. Hoccer. 

Fo'sGETIVE. adj. [ from ſorge.] That may 
forge or produce. A word, I believe, 
peculiar to Shalſpeare. 

Good ſherrie ſack aſcends me into the brain, 
dri: $ me there all the fooliſh, dull vapours, makes 
it apprehenſive, quick, forgetirie, full of nimble 
ſhapes, which, delivered to the voice, becomes 
excellent wit, Shakſpeare, 

FoxGE'TTER. n. J [from forget. 
1, One that forgets, 
2. A careleſs perſon, 


To FORGIVE. v. a. pret. fgrgave ; 


part. pal. forgiven, [pongiran} Sax. | 
1. To pardon a perſon ; not to puniſh, | 
Then heaven forgive him too Shakſpeare. 
I do beſeech your grace for charity; 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me frankly. 
—Sir Thomas Lovell, I as free forgive you, 


As I would be forgiven: I forgive all, Shatyp, | "its triple quality of piercing, burning, and melt- | 
ing, Addifen on Medals, 


Slowly provok'd, ſhe eaſily forgives, 


Prior, 
Vol. I. | 


FOR 


2, To pardon a crime. 

The people that dwell therein ſhall be forgiven / 

their iniquity, Tjatah, 
If prayers 

Could alter high decrees, I to that place 

Would ſpeed before thee, and be louder heard, 

That on my head all might be viſited, 

Thy frailty and infirmer ſex forgiven, 

To me committed, and by me expos'd. Milton. 
3. To remit; not to exact debt or penalty. 

The lord of that ſervant was moved with com- 
paſſion, looſed him, and forgave him the debt, 
Matthew. 
FoxG1'vENEss. n. /. [Fongipenniyre, 
Saxon, ] 
1. The act of forgiving. 
To the Lord our God belong mercies and for- 
giveneſſes, Daniel. 
2. Pardon of an offender. 
Thou haſt promiſed repentance and fone 
to them that have finned againſt thee. 
| Prayer of Manaſſ. 
Exchange forgiveneſs with me, noble Hamlet ; 
Mine and my father's deatn come not upon thee, 
Nor thine on me, Shakſpeare.. 
Forgiveneſs to the injur'd does belong ; 

But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 
Dryden. 
3. Pardon of an offence. 

God has certainly promiſed forgiveneſs of fin 
to every one who repents. South, 
4. Tenderneſs ; willingneſs to pardon. 
Here are introduced more heroick principles of 
meekneſs, forgiveneſs, bounty and magnanimity, 
than all the learning of the heathens could invent. 
Spratt, 

Mercy above did hourly plead 

For her reſemblance here below; 

And mild forgiveneſs intercede 

To ſtop the coming blow. Dryden. 
5. Remiſſion of a fine, penalty, or debt. 


ForG1'veR. n. . [from forgive, ] One 
who pardons, 
FoxGo'T. j [part. paſſ. of ſorget.] 
Fox GOT TER. Not remembered. 
This ſong ſhall not be forgotten. Deut. 


Great Strafford! worthy of that name, though 
all 


Of thee could be forgotten, but. thy fall. Denk. 
The ſoft ideas of the chearſul note, 


To Fox RAIL. v. a. An old word. Pro- 


— 


To haraſs, tear, torment. 
All this long tale 
Nought caſeth the care that doth me forhail. 


Spenſer's Paſtorals. 
FORK. n. /. [| furca, Latin; forch, 


Welſh ; fourche, French. ] 
1. An inſtrument divided at the end into 


two or more points or prongs, uſed on 
many occaſions. 
At midſummer down with the brambles and 
| brakes, 
And after abroad with thy forks and thy rakes. 
I er. 
The vicar firſt, and after him the crew, 
With forks and faves the felon to purſue, 
Ran Coll our dog. Dryden's Nun's Prieſt. 
I dine with forks that have but two prongs. 
5 Swift. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed for the point of 
an arrow. 
The bow is bent and drawn: make from the 


—Let it fall rather, though the fork invade 
The region of my heart. Shatſp. K. Lear, 
3. A points 

Several are amazed at the wiſdom of the an- 
cients that repreſented a thunderbolt with three 
forks, fince nothing could have better explained 


1 To Foxx. v. u. 


Lightly receiv'd, were eaſily forget. Prior. 


bably for forhaul, from for and Paul.] 


aft. | 


FOR 


[from the noun.] To 
ſhoot into blades, as corn does out of 
the ground. 
The corn beginneth to fork. Mortimer, 
Fo'sxep. adj. [from fork.) Opening 
into two or more parts. | 
Naked he was, for all the world, like a forke 
radiſh, with a head fantaftically carved upon it 
with a knife, Shakſpeare, 
Sometimes e ſee a cloud that's dragoniſh, 
A forked mountain, or blue promontory, Shakſp. 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon? 
And yet it irks me the poor dappled fools 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches goar'd, Shatſp. 
He would have ſpoke; 
But hiſs for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
e dragons, whoſe contagious breath 
Peoples the dark retreats of death, 
Change your fierce hiſſing into joyful ſong, 
And praiſe your Maker with your forked tongue. 
| Roſcommon, 


Fo'xxeDLY. adv. [from forked.) In a 
forked form. 


FoRKEDN ESS. n. /. [from forked.] The 
quality of opening into two parts or 
more, 


Fo'xxneaD. n. /. [ fork and head.] Point 
of an arrow. : 
It ſeizing, no way enter might ; 
But back reſounding, lets the forthead keen, 
Eftſoons it fled away, and might no where he 
; ſeen. Fairy Queer, 
Fo'xxv. adj. [from fork.) Forked ; fur- 
cated ; opening into two parts. 
The (ſmiling infant in his hand ſhall take 
The creſted bafili{k' and ſpeckled ſnake; 
Pleas'd the green luſtre of the ſcales ſurvey, 
And with their forky tongue and pointleſs fling 
ſhall play. Pope's Mefſah. 
ForLo're. [ The preterit and participle of 
the Saxon ponleopan, in Dutch verloren.] 
Deſerted ; forſook ; forſaken. Obſolete, 
Such as Diana by the ſandy ſhore 
Of ſwift Eurotas, or on Cynthus' green, 
Where all the nymphs have her ferlore. Fairy Q. 
That wretched world he 'gan for to abhor, 
And mortal life 'gan loath, as thing ferlore. 
Fairy Queen. 
Thus fell the trees, with noiſe the deſarts roar; 
The beaſts their caves, the birds the ir neſt 8 
airfax, 


FORLO'RN. adj. [foplonen, from pon- 


| 


| leonan, Saxon; verloren, Dutch. ] 


1. Deſerted; deſtitute ; forſaken; wretch- 
ed ; helpleſs; ſolitary. 
Make them ſeek for that they wont to ſcorn 
Of fortune and of hope at once forlorn. Hubb, Tale, 
Tell me, good Hobinol, what gars thee grect ? 
What! hath ſome wolf thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bagpipe broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved laſs fer/orm? Spenſer. 
In every place was heard the lamentation of 
women and children; every thing ſhewed the 
heavineſs of the time, and ſeemed as altogether 
loſt and forlorn, Anelles' II. e,. 
How can I live without thee! how forego 
Thy ſweet converſe, and love ſo dearly join'd, 
To live again in theſe wild woods ferlorn ! M:7, 
Their way 
Lies through the perplex'd paths of this dreax 
wood ; 
The nodding horrour of whoſe ſhady brows, 
Threats the for/orn and wand'ring paſſenger, 
Altiten, 
My only ftrength and ſtay ! f of thee, 
Whither ſhall I betake me, where ſubſiſt! Miltzn, 
Like a declining ſtateſman, left forlorn , 
To bis friends pity and purſuers ſcorn, Den lam. 
The good old man, fer/orn of human aid, 
For vengeance to his heav'nly patron pray'd., 
5 


Dryden's Iliad, 
5E 
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FOR 


Philome] laments ſorlorn. Fenton, 

As ſome ſad turtle his loſt love deplores, 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds { mourn; 
Alike unheard, unpity'd, and ſorlorn. Pope. 


2. 'Taken away. This ſenſe ſhows that it 


OR 
It lengthens out every act of worſhip, and 
ces more laſting and permanent impreſſions 
in the mind, than thoſe which accompany any 


tranſient form of words that are uttered in the 
ordinary method of religious worſhip. Addiſon. 


| 


FOR 


In definitions, whether they be framed larger 
to augment, or ſtricter to abridge the number of 
ſacraments, we find grace expreſly mentioned as 
their true eſſential form, and elements as the 
matter whereunto that form did adjoin itſelf. 
Hooker, 


is the participle of an active verb, now 
loſt. 
When as night hath us of light forlorn, 
I wiſh that day would ſhortly reaſcend. Spenſer. 
What is become of great Acrates' ſon ! 
Or where hath he hung up his mortal blade, 


He hath no form nor comelineſs, 
5. Regularity ; method; order. 

What he ſpoke, though it lack'd form a little, 
Was not like madneſs. * Shakſp. Hamlet 


6. External appearance without the eſſen- 


Beauty ; elegance of appearance. 

” 4 72 — 13. A formal cauſe; 
eſſence. | 

They inferred, if the world were a living. 

creature, it had a ſoul and ſpirit, by which they 

did not intend God, for they did admit of a deity 


Iſaiah, that which gives ' 


That hath ſo many haughty conqueſts won ? 
Is all his force forlarn, and all his glory done? 
Fairy Queen. 


3. Small; deſpicable: in a ludicrous 
ſenſe. 
He was ſo for/2rn, that his dimenſions to any 
thick ſight were invincible. Shatſpeare's Hen. tv, 
ForLo'rN. n. / 


1. A loſt, ſolitary, forſaken man. 
Henry 
Is of a king become a baniſh'd man, 
And forc'd to live in Scotland a for/orn. Shakſp. 
2. FoR LON Hope. The ſoldiers who are 
ſent firſt to the attack, and are there- 


fore doomed to periſh. - 
Criticks in plume, 
Who lulling on our foremoſt benches fit, 
And ſtill charge firſt, the true for/orn of wit. 
Dryden, 


FoxLo'zxnnss. n. /. [from forlorn.] 


Deſtitution; miſery ; ſolitude. 
Men diſpleaſed God, and conſequently forfoited 
all right to happineſs; even whilſt they complea- 
ted the fr [ones of their condition by the lethar- 
gy of not heing ſenſible of it. Boyle. 
To Fox LIE. v. n. [from fore and lie. 


To lie before. 

Knit with a golden baldrie, which for/ay 
Athwart her ſnowy breaft, and did divide 
Her dainty paps, which, like young fruit in May, 
Now little gan to ſwell; and being ty'd, 


Through her thia weed, their places only fig- | 


nify'd. Fairy Queen, 
FORM. n. /. [ forma, Latin; forme, 
French. ] 


1. The external appearance of any thing; | 


repreſentation ; ſhape. 
Nay, women are frail too, 
Ay, as the glaſſes where they view them- 
ſclves, 
Which are as eaſy broke as they make forms. 
Shakſpeare. 
It ſtood Rill; but I could not diſcern the form 
thereof. Job. 
Gold will endure a vehement fire, without any 
change, and after it has been divided by corroſive 
liquors into inviſible parts; yet may preſently be 
precipitated, fo as to appear again in its form, 
Grew's Coſmol. Sac. 
Matter, as wiſe Jogicians ſay, 
Cannot without a form ſubſiſt; 
And form, ſay I as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no griſt. Swift. 
2. Being, as modified by a particular 
ſhape. 
When noble henefits ſhall prove 
Not well diſpos'd, the mind grown once corrupt, 
They turn to vicious forms, ten times more ugly 
Than ever they were fair, Shaifp, Hen. vii, 
Here toils and death, and death's half-brother, 
; ſleep, 
"Forms terrible to view, their ſentry keep; 
With anxious pieaſures of a guilty mind, 


Deep frauds before, and open force behind. 
Dryden's nid. 


3. Particular model or modification. 


He that will look into raany parts of Afia | 
and America, will Fnd men reafon there perhaps | 


as acutely as bimſelf, who yet never heard of a 
ſyllogilm, nor can reduce any one argument to 
thule forms, Lec 


ke, | ® ner of exiſtence, 


j 


tial qualities; empty ſhow, 
Then thoſe whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their 
cauſe, Dryden. 
They were young heirs ſent only for forms from 
ſchools, where they were not {ſuffered to ſtay 
three months, Swift. 


7. Ceremony; external rites. 


Tlough well we may not paſs upon his life, 
Without the form of juſtice; yet our pow'r 
Shall do a court'ſy co our wrath, which men 
May blame, but not controul. Shakſpeare. 

A long table, and a ſquare table, or a ſeat 
about the walls, ſeem things of form, but are 
things of ſubſtance; for at a long table, a few 
at the upper end, in effect, ſway all the bufineſs ; 
but in the other form, there is more uſe of the 
counſellors opinions that fit lower. Bacon's EY. 

That the parliaments of Ireland might want 
no decent or honourable form uſed in Eugland, 
he cauſed a particular act to paſs, that the lords 
of Ireland ſhould appear in parliament robes. 

Davies. 

Their general uſed, in all diſpatches made. by 
himſelf, to obſerve all decency in their for ms. 
| Clarendon. 

How am I to interpret, fir, this viſit ? 
Is it a compliment of form, or love? A. Philips. 


8. Stated method; eſtabliſhed, practice; 


ritual and preſcribed mode. 

' He who affumeth ſpeech to be neceſſary 
amongſt all men, throughout the world, duth nut 
thereby import that all men muſt neceſſarily [peak 
one kind of language; even ſo the neceffity of 
polity and regimen in all churches may be held, 
without holding any one certain form to be 
necefizry in them all. Hooker, 

Nor are conſtant forms of prayer more likely 
to flat and hinder the ſpirit of prayer and devo- 
tion, than unpremeditated ane confuſed variety to 
diſtract and loſe it. King Charles, 

Nor ſeek to know 
Their proceſs, or the forms of law below. 
Dryden's Aneid. 


9. A long ſeat. 


If a chair he defined a ſeat for a ſingle perſon, 
with a back belonging to it, then a ſtooh is a ſeat 
for a langle perſon without a back; and a form 


is a ſeat for ſeveral perſons, without a back. 


Muttis“ Logick. 

I was ſeen with her in the manorbouſe, fitting 
with her upon the form, and taken fullowing her 
into the park. Shak [peare, 


lo. A claſs; a rank of ſtudents. 


It will be neceſſary to ſee and examine thoſe 
works which have given ſo great a reputation to 
the maſters of the firſt form, Dryden. 


11. The ſeat or bed of a hare. 


Now for a cloud like hare in form thy peer; 
Now bolt and cudgel ſquirrels leap do move ; 
Now the ambitious lark, with mirrour clear, 
They catch, while he, fool! to himſelf makes 
love. Sidney, 
Have you obſerv'd a fitting hare, 
Liſt'ning, and fearful of the ſtorm 
Of horns and hounds,: clap back her ear, 


Afraid to keep or leave her form. Prior. 


12. Form is the eſſential, ſpeciſical, or 


diſtinguiſhing modification of the matter 
of which any thing is compoſed, ſo as 
thereby to give it ſuch a peculiar man- 
Harris. 


— 


— 


„ 


beſides, but only the ſoul or eſſential form of the 


univerſe, Bacm's Nat, Hiſt. 
70 Form. v. a. [ formo, Latin. ] 
1. To make out of materials. 
God formed man of the duſt of the ground. 
Geneſis, 


The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be 
wrought 
Fuſil, or grav'n in metal. Milton, 
Determin'd to advance into our room 
A creature form'd of eaith, Milton, 
She foarm'd the phantom of well-bodicd air. 
Pope. 


2. To model toa particular ſhape or ſtate. 


Creature in whom excell'd 
Whatever can to ſight or thought be form'd, 
Holy, divine, good, amiable, or ſweet. Milton, 
Let Eve, for I have drench'd her eyes, 
Here ſleep below, while thou to foreſight wak'ſt; 
As once thou fleep'ſt, while ſhe to life was. 
orm'd. Milton, 


3. To modify; to ſcheme; to plan. 


Lucretius taught him not to form his herce, 
to give him piety or valour tor his manners. 


Dryden's AEneid, Dedication, 


4. To arrange; to-combine in any parti- 


cular manner : as, he formed his troops. 


5. Toadjuſt ; to ſettle, 


Our differences with the Romanifts are thus 


formed into an intereſt, and become the deſign 


not of ſingle perſons, but of corporations and 
ſucceſſions. Decay of Piety, 


6. To contrive ; to coin. 


The defeat of the defign is the routing of 
opinions formed for promoting it: Deeay of Piety, 
He dies too ſoon; 
And fate, if poſſible, muſt be delay'd: 
The thought that labours in my forming brain, 
Yet crude and immature, demands more time. 
Rowe, 


7. To model by education or inſtitution. 


Let him to this with eaſy pains bs brought, 
And ſeem to labour when he labours not: 
Thus form'd for ſpeed, he challenges the wind 
And leaves the Scythian arrow far behind, 
Drydm's Virgil. 


FO'RMAL. adj. [ formel, Fr. formalis, 


Latin, ] 


1. Ceremonious ; ſolemn ; preciſe ; exact 


to affectation. 
The jullice, 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſcvere, and beard of fſcrmel cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo be plays his part. Shakſpeare, 
Formal in apparel, 
In gait and countenance ſurely like a father, 
l Shakſpeare. 

Ceremonies he not to be omitted to firangers 
and formal natures; but the exalting them above 
the mean is not only tedious, but duth diminiſh 
the credit of him that ſpeaks. Bacon. 


2. Done according to eſtabliſhed rules and 


methods; not irregular ; not ſudden ; 


not extemporaneous, 

There is not any poſitive law of men, whether 
it be general or particular, received by formal ex- 
preſs conſent, as in councils; or by ſecret ap- 
probation, as in cuſtoms it cometh to paſs, but 
may be taken away, if occaſion ſerve, Hoke”, 


FOR 


As there are formal and written leagues, re- 
ſpe&ive to certain enemies; ſo there is a natural 
and tacit confederation among all men againſt 
the common enemies of human ſociety, ſo as 
there needs no intimation or denunciation of the 
war; but all theſe formalities the law of nature 
ſupplies, as in the caſe of pirates. Bacon. 
3. Regular; methodical. 
The formal ſtars do travel ſo, 

As we their names and courſes know; 

And he that on their changes looks, 

Would think them govern'd by our books. 

Muller. 
4. External; having the appearance but 
not the eſſence, 

Of formal duty, make no more thy hoaſt; 
Thou difobcy*' where it concerns me molt, 

: Dryden” s Aurengzebe. 
5. Depending upon eſtabliſhment or 
cuſtom. 

Srill in conſtraint your ſuffering ſex remains, 
Or bound in formal or in real chains. Pope. 

6. Having the power of making any thing 
what it is; conſtituent ; eſſential. 

Of letiers the material part is breath and voice: 
the formal is conſtituted by the motions and 
figure of the organs of ſpecch affecting breath 
-with a peculiar ſound, by which each letter is 
diſcriminated. Helder's Elements of Speech. 

Bellarmine agrees in making the formal act of 
adoration to be ſubjection to a ſuperior; but 
withal he makes the mere apprehenſion of excel- 
lency to include the formal reaſon of it: whereas 
mere excellency, without ſuperiority, doth not 
require any ſubjed ion, but only eſtimation. 

5 ; Stilling fleet. 

The very life and vital motion, and the forma/ 
eſſence and nature of man, is wholly owing to 
the power of God, Bentley. 

7, Retaining its proper and eſſential cha- 
racteriſtiek; regular; proper. 

Thou ſhou'dſt come like a fury cover'd with 

ſnakes, 

Not like a formal man. 
J will not let him ftir, 
Till I have us'd th' appoved means I have; 
With wholeſome ſyrups, drugs, and holy prayers, - 
To make of him a formal man again. Shatſp. 
Fo'rRMAL1sT. n. . | formalifte, French; 
from form.] One who practiſes external 
ceremony ; one who prefers appearance 


to reality; one who ſeems what he is not. 
It is a ridiculous thing, and fit for a ſatyr to 
perſons of judgment, to fee what ſhifts formal/ts 
have, and what proſpectives to make ſuperficies 
to ſeem a body that hath depth and bulk. Bacon. 
A grave, ſtaunch, ſkilfully managed face, ſet 
upon a graſping aſpiring mind, having got many 
a fly formalift the reputation of a primitive and 
ſevere piety. South, 


FoRMA'LITY. tt. /. | formalite, French; 
from form.] 
1. Ceremony; eftabliſhed mode of beha- 


viour. 
The attire, which the miniſter of God is by 
order to uſe at times of divine ſervice, is but a 
matter of mere formality, yet ſuch as for come- 
lineſs ſake hath hitnerto been judged not unne- 
ceſſary. Hooker. 
Fermalities of extraordinary zeal and piety are 
never more ſtudied and elaborate than in deſperate 
deſigns, King Charles. 
Many a worthy man facrifices his peace to 
formalities of compliment and good manners. 
[” Efirange. 
Nor was his attendance on divine offices a niat- 
ter of /ormality and cuſtom, but of conſcience. 
Atterbury. 


2. Solemn order, method, mode, habit, 
or dreſs. 


If men forſwear the deeds and bonds they draw, 
Though ſign'd with all formality of law; 
And though the figning and the ſeal proclaim 


Shatkſpeare. | 
; 


q 


F. 0 ) R ., 
The pretender would have infallibly landed in 


our northern parts, and found them all ſat down 
in their formalities, as the Gauls did the Roman 


ſenators. 


3. External appearance. 

To fix on God the formality of faculties, or 
affections, is the impoſture of our fancies, and 
contradictory to his divinity. Glanville's Scepfis. 

4. Eſſence; the quality by which any thing 
is what it is. 

May not a man vow to A. and B. that he will 
give a hundred pounds to an hoſpital? Here the 

vou is made both to God and to A. and B. But 
here A, and B. are only witneſſes to the vow ; 
but the formality of the vow lies in the promiſe 
made to God. : Stilling fleet. 
To Fo'nmMallizE. v. a. [| formaliſer x. 
from formal, A word not now in ute, ] 
1. To model; to modify. 

The ſame ſpirit which anointed the bleſſed ſoul 
of our Saviour Chriſt, doth ſo formalize, unite, 
and actuate his whole race, as if both he and 
they were ſo many limbs compacted into one 
body. Hooter. 

2, To affect formality ; to be fond of ce- 
remony. 
Fo'RMALLY. adv. [from ſormal.] 
1. According to eſtabliſhed rules, methods, 
ceremonies, or rites. | | 
Formally, according to our law, 
Depoſe him. Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
2. Ceremoniouſly ; ſtiffly; preciſely. 
To be ſtiff and, formally reſerved, as if the 


company did not deſerve our familiarity, is a 
downright challenge of homage. Collier. 


3. In open appearance; in a viſible and 
apparent ſtate. | 
You and your followers do ſtand formally di- 
vided againft the authoriſed guides of the church, 
and the reſt of the people. Hooker. 
4. Eſſentially ; charaReriftically. 
This power and dominion is not adequately and 
formalggthe image of God, but only a part of it. 
South. 
The heathens and the chriftians may agree in 
material acts of charity; but that which formally 
makes this a chriſtian grace, is the ſpring from 
which it flows. Smalridge. 


ForMa'TIoNn. n. /. [ formation, French; 
from formo, Latin. 


1. The act of forming or generating. 

The matter diſcharged forth of vulcano's, and 
other ſpiracles, contributes to the formation of 
meteors. Wiaedward. 

The ſolids are originally formed of a fluid, 
from a ſmall point, as appears by the gradual 
formation of a fetus. Arbuthnot. 

Complicated ideas, growing up under obſcr- 
vation, give not the ſame confuſion, as if they, 
were all offered to the mind at once, without 
your obſerving the original and formation of them. 

Watts, 


2, The manner in which a thing is formed. 
The chorion, a thick membrane obſcuring the 
fermation, the dam doth tear aſunder. 


Swift, 


Fo'RMATIVE. adj. [from formo, Latin. ] 
Having the power of giving form ; 
plaſtick. 

As we have eftabliſhed our aſſertion of the 
ſeminal production of all kinds of animals; fo 
likewiſe we affirm, that the meaneſt plant can- 
not be raiſed without ſeed, by any formative 

power reſiding in the (oil. Bentley's Sermons. 


o'RMER, n. . [from form.] He that 
forms; maker; contriver; planner. 
The wonderful art and providence of the con- 


multitude of intentions he muſt have in the for- 
mation of ſeveral parts for ſeveral uſes. Ray. 


The barefac'd perjury, and fix the ſhame, Dry. | 


| 


whence former, and formeft, now com- 


| 


Brown. 


| 


triver and former of our bodies, appears in the 


Fo'R MER. adj. [from ponma, Sax, firſt ; | 


FOR 


monly 1 as if derived 
from before. Foremoſt is generally ap- 
plied to place, rank, or degree, and 
former only to time; for when we fa 
the laſt rank of the proceſſion is like the 
former, we reſpeR time rather than place, 
and mean that which we ſaw jy 


in place.] | 
t. Before another in time, 
Thy air, u 
Thou other gold- bound brow, is like the firſt: 
A third is like the former. Shakſpeare, 


2. Mentioned before another. 

A bad author deſerves better uſage than a bad 
critick : a man may be the former merely through 
the misfortune of > ill judgment; but he can- 
not be the latter without both that and an ill 
temper, Pape. 

3. Paſt : as, this was the cuſtom in former 
times, 

The preſent point of time is all thou haſt, 
The future doubtful, and the former paſt. Harte, 


Fo'RMErLY. adv. [from former.) In 
times paſt. 

The places were all of 3 the coo | 
retirements of the Romans, ere they uſed to 
hide themſelves among the woods and mountains, 
during the exceſſive heats of their ſummer, 

; Addiſon, 

As an ammal degenerates by diſeaſes, the 
animal ſalts, former/y benign, approach towards 
an alkaline nature. Arbuthnot. 

FO'RMIDABLE. ad. [ formidalilis, Lat. 
formidable, Fr.] Terrible; dreadful; 


tremendous ; terrifick ; to be feared. 


it formidable, when you ſee ſo many pages behind. 
Dry ten's Aneid, Dedication, 
They ſeem'd to fear the formidable fight, 
And roll'd their billows on, to ſpeed his flight. 
D: yden. 


Fo'nmiDABLENESS. . . [from formi- 
dable.] 1 7 


1, The quality of exciting terrour or dread, 
2. The thing cauſing dread. 

They rather chuſe to be ſhewed the formidable 
neſs of their danger, than by a blind embracing 
it, to periſh. Decay of Piety, 

Fo'xmIDaBLY. adv. [from formidable.] 
In a terrible manner. 
Behold ! e' en to remoter ſhores, 
A conqurring navy proudly ſpread; 
The Britiſh cannon formi ably roars. Dryden. 
Fo'xm1.ess. adj. | from form.) Shapeleſs; 
wanting regularity of form. 

All form is formleſs, order orderleſs, 

Save what is oppoſite to England's love. Sp. 


Fo'R MUuLARY. n. .. [ formulaire, French; 
from formule.] A book containing ſtated 
and preſcribed models or ſet forms. 


Fo RMULAR NY. adj. Ritual ; preſcribed ; 
ſtated. 


y 


formula, Latin.) A ſet or preſcribed 


model. 


To FO'RNICATE. v. a. [from fornix, 
Latin.] To commit lewdneſs. 
It is a new way to forxicate at a diſtance. 
Brown. 


ForNI1Ca'TION. n. /. | fornication, French; 
fornicatio, Latin, ] 


1. Concubinage, or commerce with an 
unmarried woman. 
Bleſs me! what a fry of fornication is at the 


door, Skakſpeare, 
5 £2 


— N 
rather than that which had precedence 


I (well my preface into a volume, and make 


FO'RMULE. . , [ formule, French ;. 


7, 


— — «2 — — 5 


* 


A 
FOR 
The law aught to be ſtrict againſt ſorn/cations 
and adulteries; for, if there were univerſal liberty, 


the increaſe of mankind would be but like that of 
foxes at beſt, Graunt. 


2, In is vos ſometimes idolatry. 

Thou didſt truſt in thine own beauty, thou 
playedſt the harlot, becauſe of thy renown, and 
pouredſt out thy fornications on every one that 
paſſed by. Ezekiel. 


Foxnica'tor. n. / [ fornicateur, Fr. 
from fornix, Latin. ] One that has com- 


merce with unmarried women, 
A fornicator or adulterer ſteals the ſoul, as 
well as diſhonours the body of his neighbour. 
Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
Foxnica'tress, u. /. [from fornicator. ] 
A woman who without marriage co- 
habits with a man. 


See you the fornicatreſs be remov'd ; 
Let her have needful but not laviſh means. 


Shakſpeare. 
To FORSA'KE. v. a. pret. for/oot ; 


4, Nack. or forſaken. ¶ verſar- 


1. * leave in reſentment, neglect, or diſ- 
e. | 
*T was now the time when firſt Saul God for- 


ſoot, 
God Saul ; the room in 's heart wild paſſions 
took. Cowley. 
Oreſtes comes in time 
To ſave your honour : Pyrrhus cools apace 
Prevent his falſhood, and forſate him firſt : 
I know you hate him. A. Philips“ Diftreſt Mother. 
Danghter of Jove, whoſe arms in thunder wield 
Th” avenging bolt, and ſhake the dreadful ſhield, 
Ferſuok by thee, in vain I ſought thy aid. Poe. 


2. To leave; to go away from; to de- 
part from. 
Unwilling I forſeot your friendly ſtate, 
Commanded by the gods, and forc'd by fate. 
Dryden's En. 
3. To deſert ; to fail, 
Truth, modeſty, and ſhame the world f-r/cot ; 
Fraud, avarice, and force their places took. 
Dryden'; Ovid. 
When ev'n the flying ſails were ſeen no more, 
F:rſaken of all fight the left the ſhore, Dryden. 
Their purple majeſty, 


And all thoſe outward ſhows which we call great- | 


nefs 
Languiſh and droop, ſeem empty and fe-ſakrn, 
And draw the wond'ring gazers eyes no more. 
Rowe. 
Forsa'xER. n. /, [from forſake.] De- 
ſerter ; one that forſakes. 
Thou didſt deliver us into the hands of lawlefs 
enemies, moſt hateful / alters of God. Apceryp. 
For $s00'TH. adv. [ fonpode, Saxon. ] 
1. In truth; certainly; very well. It is 
uſcd almoſt always in an ironical or 


eontemptuous ſenſe. 
Wherefore duth Ly ſander 
Deny your love, ſo rich within his ſoul, 
And tender me, forſo5th, affection! Shatſpeare, 
A fit man, forſo2th, to govern a realm, who 
had 10 goodly government in his own eſtate. 
| | ; Hayward, 
Unlearned perſons uſe fuch letters as juſtly 
*xprefſs the power or ſound of their ſpeech; yet 
tor jorth, we (ay, write not true Engliſh, or true 
French. Holder on Speech. 
In the Eaſt Indies a widow, who has any re- 
gard to her chaacter, throws herſelf into the 
tames of her huſband's funeral pile, to ſhew, 
for{o1th, that ſhe is faithful to the memory of her 
deceaſed lord, Acdifon's Freehol.ler. 


She wouid cry out murder, and ditturb the 
whole neighhourheod; and when John came run- 
ning down the fairs to enquire what the matter 
was, nothing, forjorth, only her maid had ftuck 
a vin wrong in her gown, Arbuthnit. 


FOR 


becauſe, forſooth, they cannot diſcover in them 
that fumen orationis that Cicero 22 of. 
Baker on Learning 


2. It is ſuppoſed once to have been a word 
of honour in addreſs to women. It is 
mes ig that an inferiour, being called, 

ewed his attention by anſwering in 
the words -yes, for/ooth, which in time 
loſt its true meaning ; and inſtead of a 
mere exclamatory interjection, was ſup- 
ſed a compellation, It appears in 
Shakſpeare to have been uſed likewiſe to 
men, 
Our old Engliſh word ferſooth has been changed 
for the French madam, Guardian. 

To FORSWE AR. v. a. pret. ſorſwore; 
part. for/worn. [popppepian, Saxon, ] 

1. To renounce upon oath, 

I firmly vow 
Never to wooe her more ; but do 12 her, 
As one unworthy all the former favours | 
That I have fondly flatter'd her withal. Skakſp. 
2. To deny upon oath. 
And that ſelf chain about his neck, 
Which he forfwore moſt mon{trouſly to have. 
Shakſpeare. 
Obſerve the wretch who hath his faith forſook, 
How clear his voice, and how aſſur'd his look 
Like innocence, and as ſerenely bold 
As truth, how loudly he forfwears thy gold! 
: Dryden's Juvenal. 
3. With the reciprocal pronoun: as, 7 
forſwear himſelf; to be perjured; to 
{wear falſely. 
To leave my Julia, ſhall I be forſworn ? 
To leave fair Sylvia, ſhall I be forſwworn ? 
To wrong my friends, ſhall I be much forſruorn ? 
And ey'n that power which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury, Shkatſp, 
One ſays, he never ſhould endure the fight 
Of that forſworn, that wrongs both lands and 
laws. Daniel. 
I too have ſworn, ev'n at the altar ſworn, 
Eternal love and endleſs faith to Tneſeus ; 
And yet am falſe, for/avern : the hallow'd ſhrine, 
That heard me ſwear, is witneſs to my falſhuod. 
Smith, 

To FoxswE'AR. v. n. To ſwear falſely ; 

to commit perjury. 
Take heed; for he holds vengeance in his 
hand, - 
To hurl upon their heads that break his law, 
And that ſame vengeance doth hurl on thee, 
For falſe forſwearing, and ſor murder too, Shatyp., 

ForswE'ARER. . f. from for/awear.} 

One who is perjured. 


FORT. =. / [ fort, French.] A forti- 


fed houle ; a caſtle, 

' They erected a fort, which they called the 
fort d' Por; and trom thence they bulted like 
beaſts of the foreſt. Bacen. 

Now to their fort they are about to ſend 
For the loud engines which their itle defend. 
Waller, 

He that views a fort to take it, 

Plants his artillery *gainſt the weakeſt part. 

Dennam's Sophy, 
My fury does, like jealous forts, purſue 

With death ev'n ſtrangers who but come to view. 
Dryden. 


Fo R TED. adj, [from fort.] Furniſhed 


or guarded by forts. Not uſed now. 
Your deſert ſpeaks loud, and 1 ſhould wrong 

To lock it in the wards of covert boſom, 

When it deſerves with characters of braſs 

A forted refidence 'gainit the tootn of time 

And raſure of oblivion. Shakſpeare. 


FORTH. adv. bend: Saxon; whence 
further and furtheſt. ] 
t. Forward; onward in time. 


| Some — the genuineneſs of his books, 


FOR 


From that day forth I lov'd that face divine; 
From that day fork I caft in careful mind 
To ſcek her out, Fairy Queen, 


2, Forward in place or order, 
Look at the ſecond admonition, and. ſo forth, 
where they ſpeak in moſt unchriſtian manner. 


Mitgift. 

Mad Pandarus ſteps forrh, with vengeance 
vow'd 

For Bitias* death. Dryden's Aneid, 


3. Abroad ; out of doors. 
Uncle, I muſt 1 Shakſpeare's Othello. 
T have no mind of feaſting forth to-night. 


Shakſpeare, 
Attend you here the door of our tern daughter? 
Will the not forth ? » Shakſpeare, 


When winter paſt, and ſummer ſcarce begun, 
Invites them forth to labour in the ſun. Dryden. 


4. Our away; beyond the boundary of 
any place. 

They will privily relieve their friends that are 
forth; they will ſend the enemy ſecret advertiſe- 
ments; and they will not alſo ſtick to draw the 
enemy privily upon them. Spenſer, 

Ev*n that ſunſhine brew'd a ſhow'r for him, 
That waſh' d his father's fortunes forth of France, 

f Shakſpeare. 


5. Out into a publick character; publick 
view, 
You may ſet forth the ſame with farmhouſes. 
Peacham, 
But when your troubled country call'd you 
forth, 
Your flaming courage, and your matchleſs worth, 
To herce contention gave a proſp'rous end. 
Waller. 
6, Thoroughly ; from beginning to end. 
Out of ule. | | 
You couſin, 


Whom it concerns to hear this matter forth, 
Do with your. injuries as ſeems you beſt. Shakſp. 


7. To a certain degree. Obſolete. 

Hence we learn, how far forth we may expect 
juſtification and ſalvation from the ſufferings of 
Chriſt ; no further than we are wrought on by 
his renewing grace. Hammond, 


8, On to the end. Out of uſe. 
I repeated the Ave Maria: the inquiſitor bad 
me ſay forth; 1 ſaid I was taught no more. | 
Memoir in Strype, 


ForTa. prep. Out of. 
And here 's a prophet, that I brought with me 
From f#:74 the ſtreets of Pomfret. Shakſp 
; Some forth their cabhins peep, 
And trembling aſk what news, and do hear ſo 
As jealous huſbands, what they would not know. 
Donne. 


ForTaco'minG, adi. [ forth and coming. ] 
Ready to appear; not abſconding; not 
loſt. 

Carry this mad knave to jail: I charge you 
ſee that he be forthcoming. Shakſpeare, 
We'll lee your trinkets here fortiroming all. 

Shatſpeare's Henry vi. 


ForTarssU1xG. adj. | forth and ſue. ] 
Coming out; coming forward from a 
covert. 

Fortkiſſuing thus, ſhe gave him firſt to wield 
A weighty ax, with truck temper ſteel'd, 
And double edg'd. Pope's Odyſſey. 


FokTHRIGHT. adv. | forth and right. ] 
Straight forward; without flexions. 


Not 1n uſe. 

He ever going ſo juſt with the horſe, either 
ferthright or turning, that it ſeemed as he bor- 
rowed the horſe's body, ſo ke lent the horſe his 
mind, Sidney. 

The river not running forthright, but almoſt 
continually winding, as if the lower ſtreams 
would return tv their ſpring, or that the river tad 
a delight to play with tfelf, Sidney, 
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: FOR 
Arrived there, they paſſed in forthright ; 
For Kill to all the gate Rood open wide. 
Fairy Queen. 
Thither forthright he rode to rouſe the prey: 
ryden. 
ForTur!r'caT. n./. A ftraight path. 
Here 's a maze trod, indeed, 
Through forthrights and m.canders. Shakſpeare. 
FoxTHw1'TH. adv. [ forth and with.] 
Immediately ; without delay ; at once ; 
ſtraight. 
Forthwith he runs, with feigned faithful haſte, 


Unto his gueſt ; who, after troublous fights 
And dreams, gan now to take more ſound repaſt. 


Spenſer. | 


Few things are ſo reſtrained to any one end 
or purpoſe, that the ſame being extinct, they 
fhould forthwith utterly become fruſtrate, Hooker, 

Neither did the martial men dally or proſecute 
the ſervice faintly, but did forthwith quench that 
fire, Davies on Ireland, 

Forthwitk began theſe fury-moving ſounds, 
The notes of wrath, the muſick brought from hell, 
The rattling drums. Daniels Civil War. 

The winged heralds, by command 
Of ſov'reign pow'r, throughout the hoſt proclaim 
A ſolemn counſel forthwith to be held 
At Pandzmonium. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
In his paſſage thither one put into his hand a 
note of the whole conſpiracy, deſiring him to 


read it forthwith, and to remember the giver gf 


it as long as he lived, South. 
Fo'xTlIETH. adj. [from forty.] The 
fourth tenth 3 next after the thirty- 
ninth. 
What doth it avail 
To be the fortieth man in an entail ? Donne 
Burnet iays, Scotland is not above a fortierh 
part in value to the reſt of Britain; and, with 
re ſpect to the avg that England gains from 
hence, not the foity thouſandth part. Swift, 
Fo'xTIFIABLE. adj. from fortify. ] What 
may be fortified. 
ForTiFICA'TION. . . [| fortification, 
French ; from fortify. ] 
1. The ſcience of military architecture. 


Fortification is an art ſhewing how to fortify a 
place with ramparts, parapets, moats, and other 


bulwarks; to the end that a ſmall number of 


men within may be able to Cefend themſelves, 
for a conſiderable time, againſt the aſſaults of a 
numerous army without; ſu that the enemy, in 
attacking them, mult of neceſſiiy ſuffer great loſs. 
It is either regular or irregular; and, with reſpect 
to time, may be diſtinguiſhed into durable and 
temporary. Harris, 

The Pt cenicians, though an unwarlike nation, 

yet underſtood the art of f5rtification, Broome, 
2. A place built for ſtrength. 

The hounds were uncoupled, and the ſtag 
thought it better to truſt to the nimbleneſs of his 
fect, than to the flender fortijicution, of his lodg- 
ng. Sidney. 

Excellent devices were uſed to make even 
their ſports profitable; images, battles, and fort i- 
fications being then delivered. to their memory, 
which, after ſtronger judgracats, might diſpenſe 
ſome advantage. Sidney. 

3. Addition of itrength. Not much uſed, 

To ſtrengthen the inteſted parts, give ſome 
few advices by way of fortification and antidote. 

| Government of the Tongue, 
Fo'sTIFIER. 7. . [from fortify. ] 
1. One who erects works for defence. 
The fortifier of Pendennis made his advantage 
of the commodity afforded by the ground. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwall. 
2. One who ſupports or ſecures ; one who 
upholds. 
He was led forth by many armed men, who 
often had been the fortificrs of wickedneſs, to 
the place of execution, Sidney. 


To FO'RTIFY, v. a. LVertifer, French.) 


al 


1. To ſtrengthen againſt attacks by walls 


| 


FOR 


or works. 
Great Dunſinane he flrongly fort ien. Shakſp. 
He fortified the city againſt beſieging. Ecclus, 

2. To confirm; to encourage. 

It greatly fortified her defires, to ſee that her 
mother had the like deſires, Sidngy. | 
To fortify the former opinions Toſtatus adds, 
that thoſe which dwell near the falls of water are 
deaf fromtheir infancy ; but this I hold as feigned. 
Raleigh, 


3. To fix; to eſtabliſh in reſolution, 
But in-born worth that fortune can controul, 
New-ftrung and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul : 
The heroine aſſum'd the woman's place, 
Confirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. 
; Dryden. 
A young man, before he leaves the ſhelter of 
his father's houſe, ſhould be fortified with reſolu- 
tion to ſecure his virtues, Locke. 


To Fox TI v. v. n. To raiſe ſtrong places. 
Thou us impower'd 
To fortify thus far and overlay 
With this portentous bridge the dark abyſs. 
Milton. 


Fo'RTILAGE. . /. 8 fort.] A little 

fort; a block-hou 

Vet was the fence thereof but weak and thin 
Nought fear'd their force that fortilage to win. 

| Spenſer, 

In all ſtraights and narrow paſſages there ſhould 
be ſome little forti/agr, or wooden caſtle ſet, 
which ſhould keep and command the ſtraight. 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
FO'RTIN. n. /. [French.] A little fort 


raiſed to defend a camp, particularly in 
a ſiege. anmer. 


Thou haſt talk'd 


Of Paliſadoes, fortins, parapets. Shakſpeare. 


Fo'sTITUDE. . /. [ fortitudo, Latin. ] 
1. Courage; bravery; magnanimity ; 
2 s of mind; power of acting or 
uffering well. 
The king-becoming grates, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reliſh of them. Shatſpeare's Macbeth. 
The better fortitude 
Of patience, and hervick martyrdom 
Unſung. Milton's Paradiſe Laſt. 
Fortitude is the guard and ſupport of the other 
virtues ; and without courage, a man will ſcarce 


keep ſteady to his duty, aud fill up the character 
of a truly worthy man. Locke. 


They thought it reaſonable to do all poſiible 
honour to the memories of martyrs; partly that 
others might be encouraged to the ſame patience 
and fortitude, and partly that virtue, even in this 
world, might not loſe its reward. Nelfon. 

2. Strength; force. Not in uſe. 
He wrongs his fame, 
Deſpairing of his own arm's fortitude, 
To join with witches and the help of bell! 
Shatſpeare's Henry v1. 


Fo'R TLET. n. / [from fort.] A little fort. 

Fo'sTNIGHT. n. . [contracted from 
fourteen-nights, pe opnexyne night, Sax. 
It was the cuſtom of the ancient north- 
ern nations to count time by nights: 
thus we ſay, this day ſe ven- nigbt. So 
Tacitus, Non dierum numerum, ut nos, ſed 
noctium computant.] The ſpace of two 
weeks. 

She would give her a leſſon for walking fo late, 
that thuuld make her Keep within doors for one 
fortnight, Sidney, 

Hanging on a deep well, ſomewhat above the 
water, for ſome fortnights ſpace, is an excellent 
means of making drink freſh and quick. Bacon. 

About a fortnight before I had finiſhed it, his 


majeſty's declaration for liberty of conſcience 
came abroad, Dryden, 


FOR 


He often had it in his head, but never, with 
much apprehenſion, till about a fortnight before. 
Swift, 
Fo TR ESS. ns. . [ fortreſſe, French.) A 

ny hold; a fortified place; a caſtle 

of defence. 
Breaking forth like a ſudden tempeſt, he over- 
ran all, breaking down all the holds and fortreſſes. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
The u_ of death ſounds in their beating 
rill ; 

Their weapon, faith ; their fortreſs was the grave. 

Fairfax. 

God is our fortreſs, in whoſe conqu'ring name 
Let us reſolve to ſcale their flinty bulwarks, 

Shakſpeare's Henry vr, 

There is no ſuch way to give defence to abſurd 

doctrines, as to guard them round about with 

legions of obſcure and undefined words; which 

yet makes theſe retreats more like the dens 


of robbers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreſſei of 
fair warriors. ke. 


FORTU'ITOUS. adj. [ fortuit, French; 


fortuitus, Latin.] Accidental ;z caſual ; 
happening by chance, 
A wonder it muſt be, that there ſhould be 
any man found ſo ſtupid as to perſuade himſelf that 
this moſt beautiful world could be produced by the 
for tuitous concourſe of atoms. Ray. 
If caſual concourſe did the world compoſe, 
And things and acts fortuitous aroſe, 
Then any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring ? 
Blackmore. 
ForTu'tToUSLY, adv. [from fortuitous.] 
Accidentally ; caſually; by chance. 
It is partly evaporated into air, and partly 


diluted into water, and fortuitoufly ſhared between 
all the elements. Rogers. 


Fox Tu'itToUSNESS. n. . [from fortui- 
tous. Accident ; chance; hit. 


Fox TUN ATR. adj. | fortunatus, Latin.] 
Lucky ; happy ; ſucceſsful ; not ſubje& 


to miſcarriage. Uſed of perſons or 
actions, 


I am moſt fortunate thus accidentally to en- 
counter you : you have ended my buſineſs, and L 
will merrily accompany you nome. Shatſpeare. 

He figh'd ; and cou!d not but their fate deplore, 
So wretched now, ſo fortunate before, Dryden, 

No, there is a neceſſity in fate ; 

W hy bill the brave bold man is fortunate : 
He keeps his object ever full in fight, 
And that aſſurance holds him firm and right: 
True, *tis a narrow path that lcads to bliſs, - 
But right before there is no precipice ; 
Fear makes them look aſide, and ſo their foot- 
ing miſs, Dryden. 
Fo'sTUNATELY. adv, [from fortunate.] 
Hap;-.ly ; ſucceſsfully. | 
Bright Eliza rul'd Britannia's ſlate, 


And boldly wiſe, and fortunate/y great. Prior, 


| Fo'xTUNaTENESs. n. J [from fortunate, ] 


Happineſs ; good luck ; ſucceſs. 
O me, {aid ſhe, whoſe greateſt for tunatenrſs 


is more unfortunate than my ſifler's greateſt 
unfortunatcnelſs, Sidney, 


FO'RTUNE. . /. [ fortuna, Latin; 
fortune, French. ] * ] 


1. The power ſuppoſed to diſtribute the 
lots of life according to her own humour, 
Fortune, that arrant whore, 
Ne'er turns the key to th” poor. Skakſpeare, 
Though forrune's malice overthrow my ſtate, 
My mind exceeds the compaſs of her wheel, 
Shatjpeare's Henry vi. 
2, The good or ill that befalls man, 
Rejoice, ſaid he, to-day ; 
In you the fortune of Great Britain lies: 
Among ſo brave a people you are they 
Whom heay'n bas choſe to fight for ſuch a prize, 


Dellen. 
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Fo'xTUNEBook, n. /. [ fortune and book. ] 


7, Fo'R TUNETELL. v. n. 


FOR 


The adequate meaning of chance, as diftin- 
guiſhed from fortune, in that the latter is under- 
ſtood to befal only rational agents, but chance 

to be among inanimate bodies. Bentley. 
3. The chance of life; means of living. 

His father dying, he was driven to London to 

ſeek his fortune. Swift, 
4. Succeſs, good or bad ; event. 

This terreſtrial globe has been ſurrounded by 

the fortune and boldneſs of many navigators. 
Temple. 

No, he ſhall eat, and die with me, or live; 

Our equal crimes, ſhall equal fortune give. Dry. 


5. Eſtate ; poſſeſſions. 
If thou do'ft, 
And this inſtructs thee, thou do'ſt make thy way 
To noble fortunes, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
That eyeleſs head of thine was firſt fram'd fleſh 
To raiſe my fortunes. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
But tell me, Tityrus, what heav'nly power 
Preſery*d your fortunes in that fatal hour? Dryd. 
The fate which governs poets, thought it fit 
He ſhould not raiſe his fortunes by his wit. Dryd. 
He was younger ſon to a gentleman of a good 
birth, but ſmall fortune. Sit. 


6. The portion of a man or woman: ge- 
nerally of a woman. 


' am thought ſome heireſs rich in lands, 
Fled to eſcape a ciuel guardian's hands ; 
Which may produce a fiory worth the telling, 
Of the next ſparks that go a fortune ſtealing. 

Prologue to Orphan. 
The fortune hunters have already caſt their 


eyes upon her, and take care to plant rhemſelves 


in her view. Spectator. 
When mifs delights in her ſpinnet, 
A fiddler may a fortune get. Swift. 


7. Futurity ; future events. | | 
You who mens fortunes in their faces read, 
To find out mine, look not, alas, on me: 
But mark her face, and all the features heed; 
For on'y there is writ my deſtiny. Cooley. 
To Fo R TUNE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To befall; to fall out; to happen; to 


come caſually to paſs. 
It fortuned, as fair it then befel 
Behind his back, unweeting, where he ſtood, 
Of ancient time there was a ſpringing well, 
From which faſt trickled forth a ſilver flood. 
Fairy Queen. 
It fortuncd the ſarhe night that a chriſtian, ſer- | 
ving a Turk in the camp, ſecretly gave the 
watchmen warning. Anolles. 
I'll tell you as we paſs along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned. Shak/. 
Here fortun'd curl to flide. Pope's Dunciad, 


Fo“ R TUN ED. adj. Supplied by fortune. 
Not th* imperious ſhew 
Of the full fortun'd Cæſar ever ſhall 


Be brook'd with me. Shakſpeare. 


A book conſulted to know fortune or 
future events. | 
Thou know'ſt a face, in whoſe each look 
Beauty lays ope love's fortunebook ; 
On whoſe fair revolutions wait 
The obſequious motions of love's fate. Craſtasu. 
ForTUNEnu'NTER. n. /. | fortune and 
hunt.) A man whoſe employment is to 
inquire after women with great portions, 
to enrich himſelf by marrying them. 
We mufl, however, diſtinguiſh botween for- 
tune hiunters and fortuneſtealers. Spectator. 
[ fortune and 
tell.] ; 
1. To pretend to the power of revealing 
futurity. | 
We are ſimple men; we do not know what's 
brought to paſs under the profeſſion of fortune- 
telling. Shakſpeare. 
I' conjure you, I'll fortunetell you. Shakſp. 
The gypſies were to divide the money got by 
ſtealing linen, or by ſortunetelling. Walton. 


| 


2. Ardent; eager ; hot; violent. 


7 . 
— 


2. To reveal ſuturity. * 
Here, while his canting drone- pipe ſcan | 


FOR 


The myſtick figures of her hand, 

He tipples palmeſtry, and dines 
On all her fortunetelling lines. Cleaveland. 
Fo'RTUNETELLER. . [ fortune and 
teller, } One who cheats common peo- 
wk by pretending to the knowledge of 

uturity. 
They brought one Pinch, a hungry lean-fac'd 
villain, J 

A thread-bare juggler, and a fortuneteller. Shak/. 
A Welchman being at a ſcſhons-houſe, and 
ſeeing the priſoners hold up their hands at the 
bar, related to ſome of his acquaintance that the 
judges were good ſortunetellers; for if they did 
but look upon their hand, they could cer- 
tainly tell whether they ſhould live or die. Bacon. 
Haſt thou given credit to vain predictions of 
men, to dreams or fortunetellers, or gone about to 
know any ſecret things by lot? Duppa. 
There needs no more thin impudence on one 
| fide, and a ſuperſtitious credulity on the other, 


to the ſetting up of a fortunete/ler, L' Eftrange. 
Long ago a fortunete/ler 
Exactly ſaid what now befell her. Swift, 


FO'RTY. a. 


Four times ten. 
On fair ground I could beat forty of them. 
Shakſpeare, 
He that upon levity quits his ſtation in hopes 
to be better, tis forty to one loſes, L' Eftrange. 


FORUM. n. /. [Latin.]J. Any publick 


place. 

The forum was a publick place in Rome, 
where lawyers and orators made their ſpeeches 
before their proper judge in matters of property, 
or in criminal caſes, to accuſe or excuſe, to com- 
plain or defend. Watts on the Mind. 

Cloſe to the bay great Neptune's fane adjoins, 
And near a forum flank'd with marble ſhines, 
Where — bold youth, the num'tous fleets to 

ore, 
Shape the broad ſail, or ſmooth the taper oar. 
Pope. 
To FoRwaA'NDER. v. a. [ for and wander. 
To wander wildly and wearily. 

The better part now of the ling'ring day 
They travelled had, when as they far eſpy'd 
A weary wight forwand'ring by the way. 
| Fairy Queen, 

FO'RWARD. T adv.[ ponpeand, Saxon. ] 

Fo R wARDs. Toward a part or place 
before; onward; progreſſively; ſtraight 
before. 

When fervent ſorrow flaked was, 

She up aroſe, reſolving him to find 
Alive or dead, and forward forth doth pafs. 
Fairy Queen. 

From ſmaller things the mind of the hearers 
may go forward to the knowledge of greater, 
and climb up from the loweſt to the higheſt 
things. . Hooker. 

He that is uſed to go forward, and findeth a 
ſtop, falleth off his own favour, and is not the 
thing he was. Bacon's Eſſays. 

The Rhodian ſhip paſſed through the whole 
Roman fleet, backwards and forwards ſeveral 
times, carrying intelligence to Drepanum. 

Arbuthnot. 
Fo R w ARD. adj. [from the adverb.] 


1. Warm; earneſt; not backward. 
They would that we ſhould remember the 
poor, which I alſo was forwarded to do. Gal. 


[peopent1z, Saxon, ] 


You'll ſtill be too forward. 
+ Unikill'd to dart the pointed ſpear, 
Or lead the forward youth to noble war. Prior, 


3. Ready; confident ; preſumptuous. 
Old Butcs' form he took, Anchiſes ſquire, 
Now left to rule Afcanius by his fire ; 
And thus ſalutes the buy too farward for his 


Shakſpeare. 


FOS 
4. Not reſerved ; not over modeſt, 
'Tis a per' lous boy, 
Bold, quick, ingenious, forward, capable: 
He 's all the mother's from the top to toe. 
Shakſpeare's Richard nat. 
5. Premature; early ripe. 
Short ſummer lightly has a forward ſpring. 
2 Shakſpeare's Richard 11x. 
6. Quick; ready; haſty. 

The mind makes not that benefit it ſhould of 
the information it receives from civil or natural 
hiſtorians, in being too forward or too flow in 
making obſervations on the particular facts re- 
corded in them. _. Locke. 

Had they, who would perſuade us that there 
are innate principles, oonſidered ſeparately the 
parts out of which theſe propoſitions are made, 
they would not perhaps have been ſo forward to 
believe they were innate, Loeke . 

7. Antecedent ; anterio ur: oppoſed to poſ- 
terior. 

Let us take the inſtant by the forward top; 
For we are old, and on our quick'ſt decrees 
Th” inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 
Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakſpeare, 

8. Not behindhand ; not inferiour. 
My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i“ th” rear 0” our birth. Shakſprare, 


To Fo'xwarD. v. a. from the adverb.] 
t. To haſten; to quicken; to accelerate 


in growth or improvement. 

As we houſe hot country plants, as lemons, to 
ſave them; ſo we may houſe our own country 
plants to forward them, and make them come 

in the cold ſeaſons. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
: Whenever I ſhine, 
I forward the graſs and I ripen the vine, Swiſ?. 


2. To patroniſe; to advance. « 
Fo's8wARDER. n. / Tm forward.) He 
who promotes any thing. 


Fo'xWARDLY. adv. | from the adjective.] 
Eagerly ; haſtily ; quickly. 

The ſudden and ſurpriſing turns we ourſelves 
have felt, ſhould not ſuffer us too forwardly to 
admit preſumption. Atterbury. 

Fo'sxWARDNEss. n. /. from forward. 


1. Eagerneſs; ardour; readineſs to- act. 
Ablolutely we cannot diſcommend, we cannot 
abſolutely approve either willingneſs to live, or 
forwardneſs to die. Hooker, 
Is it ſo ſtrange a matter to find a good thing 
furthered by ill men of a ſiniſter intent and pur- 
poſe, whoſe forwardneſs is not therefore a bridle 
to ſuch as favour the ſame cauſe with a better 
and ſincere meaning. Hooker, 
The great ones were in forwwardneſs, the peo- 
ple in fury, entertaining this airy phantaſm with 
incredible affection. Bacon, 
2. Quickneſs; readineſs. | 
He had ſuch a dextrous proclivity, as his 
teachers were fain to reſtrain his forwardneſs : 
that his brothers, who were under the fame 
training, might hold pace with him. Hotter. 
3. Earlineſs; early mpeneſs. | 
4. Confidence, afſurance; want of mo- 


deſty. 

In France it is uſual to briog their children into 
company, and to cheriſh in them, from their in - 
fancy, a kind of forqwardneſs and aſfurance. 

Addiſen on Italy. 


FOSSE. u. /. [ fofſa, Latin; for, Welch. 
A ditch ; a moat. | 

Fo'ss ET. See FAUCET. 

Fo'ssEWAVY. n./. [ fofſe and way.) One 
of the Gag Ea roads 0 rough 
England, ſo called from the ditches on 
each ſide. 

FOSSIL. adj. [ foffilis, Latin; feſſile, 
French. ] That is dug out of the earth. 


years. Dryden. | 
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 FosTERCH1'LD. 
Saxon, ] A child nurſed by a woman | 


FOS 


The fi! ſhells are many of them of the ſame 

' Kinds with thoſe that now appear upon the 
neighbouring ſhores ; and the reſt ſuch as may 
be preſumed to be at the bottom of the adjacent 
ſeas. Woodward. 


Foffil or rock alt, and ſal gemm, differ not. 


in nature from each otþer; nor from the com- 
mon ſalt of ſalt ſprings, or that of the ſea, when 


pure. Woodward's Natural Hiftory. | 


It :is of a middle nature, between fu and 
animal, being produced from animal excrements, 
intermixed with vegetable ſalts, « Arbuthnot. 

Fo'ssI1L. n. / | 

In this globe are many other bodies, which, 
becauſe we diſcover them by digging into the 
bowels of the earth, are called by one common 
name foffils; under which ate comprehended me- 


tals and minerals. g Locke 
Many fefjils are very oddly and elegantly 
ſhaped. Bentley. 


By the word ful, uſed as a denomination of 
one of three general diviſions of natural produc- 
tions, we underſtand bodies formed ulually 
within the earth, ſometimes on its ſurface, and 
ſometimes in waters; of a plain and ſimpie 
ſtructure, in which there is no viſible difference 
of parts, no diſtinction of veſſels and their con- 
tents, but every portion of which is ſimilar to 
and perfect as the whole. Hill's Mat. Med. 

Thoſe bodies which will melt in the fire are 
called minerals, the reſt %s. Pemberton. 

To FO'STER. v. a. _ pgopepian, Saxon. | 
1. To nurſe; to feed; to ſupport; to 
train up. 

Some ſay that ravens fofter forlorn children 

Shatſpeare. 

Our kingdom's earth ſhould not be fond 

With that dear blood which it hath f<fercd, 
Shakſpeare's Kichard 11. 
That baſe wretch, 

Bred but on alms, and fofter'd with cold diſhes, ' 
With ſcraps o' th' court. Shakſpeare's Cymhel inc. 
Foſtering has always been a ſtronger alliance 
than blood. Davies, 
No more let Ireland brag her harmleſs nation 

Fefiers no venom fince that Scots plantation. 
. Cleveland. 
The ſon of Mulciber, 
Found in the fire, and fofier'd in the plains, 
A ſhepherd and a king at once he reigns. Dryd. 
2, To pamper; to encourage, 

A prince of gieat courage and beauty, but 

fefter'd uppn blood by his naughty father, Sidney, 


| 3. To cherifh ; to forward. 


Ye ſeſtering breezes blow; 

Ye ſoftcuing dews, ye tender ſhowers deſcend. 
Themſon. 
Fo'srTERAGE.. n. . _ [from fofter.] Thie 

charge of nurſing; alterage. 

Some one adjoining to this lake had the charge 
and fofterage of this child. Raleigh's Hiftcy. 
FosTERBRO THER. n. J. [popren bno- 
Sen, Saxon. ] One bred at the ſame 


pap ; one fed by the ſame nurſe. 
n. . [popren cilo, 


not the mother, or bred by a man not 
the father. 
The jofterchildren do love and are beloved of 
their foberfathers. Darwvies on Ireland, 
The goddeſs thus beguil'd, 
With pleaſant flories, her falſe fofterchild, Addiſ 
FosrERDAM. n. /. [ fefter and dam.] A 
nurſe; one that performs the office of a 
mother by giving food to a young child. 
There, by the wolf, were laid the martial 
tw ins: 
Intrepid on her ſwelling dugs they hung ; 
The fotcrdam loil'd out her fawning tongue, 
«Dryden's Ancid. 
FosTEREA'RTH. n. /. | foſter and earth.] 
Earth by which the plant is nouriſhed, 
though it did not grow at firſt in it. 


FUU. 1 


In vain the nurſling grove 
Seems fair a while, cheriſh'd with fofferearth; 
But when the alien compoſt is exhauſt, 
Irs native poverty again prevails! Philips. 
Fo'srERER. n. /. [from ſofter.) A nurſe; 
one who gives food in the place of a 
parent. 

In Ireland they put their children to fofterers ; 
the rich men ſelling, the meaner ſort buying the 
alterage of their children: in the opinion of the 
Iriſh, foſtering has always been a fironger al- 
liance than blood. Davies on Ireland 

FosSTERFA'THER. n./. [ropren faben, 
Saxon. ]- One who gives food in the 
place of the father. 

In Ireland foſterchildren do love and are beloved 
by their foffer fathers, and their ſept, more than of 
their own natural parents and kindred. Deawvics. 

The duke of Bretagne having been an hoſt 

Vand a kind of parent or foferfather to the king, 
in his tenderneſs of age and weakneſs of fortune, 
did look for aid this time from King Henry. 

Bacon. 

Tyrrheus the fofterfather of the heaſt, 

Then clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryden. 
 FosTEerRMo'THER. 1. /. [| fofler and mo- 
ther.) A nurſe. | 


FosSTERNU'RSE. n./. [| fofter and nurſe. 
This is an 1mproper compound, becauſe 
fofter and nurſe mean the ſame.] A 
nurſe. 
Our fer nurſe of nature is repoſe, 
| The which he lacks. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
FosTERSON,. n. /. | foſter and. ſon.] One fed 
and educated, though not the ſon by 
nature, 
Mature in years, to ready honours move; 
O of celeftial feed! O fofterſon of Jove | Dryden. 
FOUGADE. n. /. [French.] In the 
art of war, a ſort of little mine in the 
manner of a well, ſcarce more than ten 
feet wide and twelve deep, dug under 
ſome work or fortification, and charged 
with barrels or ſacks of gunpowder to 
blow it up, and covered over with earth, 
Did, 
Fovcnr. The preterit and participle of 
fight. 
Though unknown to me, they ſure /-:g kt well, 
Wiom Rupert led, and who were Britiſh born. 
: Dryden, 
Fo“ uE N. [The paſſive participle of 
%. Rarely uſed.] Conteſted ; dil- 
puted by arms. | 
On the foughten field 
Michael and his angels, prevalent 
Encamping, plac'd in guard their watches roung 
Cherubiek waving fires, Afi/ton's Paraiiſe I 
FOUL. ad; [ fuls, Gothick; pul, Saxon, ] 
1. Not clean; filthy; dirty; miry. 
Through moſt of its ſignifications it is 
oppoſed to air. 
My face is for/ with weeping. Jeb. 
It 's monſtrous labour when I waſh my brain, 
And it grows fouler. Shakſpeare. 
He that can travel in deep and jo ways, 
ought not to ſay that he cannot walk in fair. 
Tills 7 on. 
The ftrezm is i with ſtains 
Of ruſhing torrents and deſcending rains, Hd.. 
2. Impure; polluted ; full of filth, 
| With jo:/ mouth, 
And in the witneſs of his proper ear, 
To call him villain. Shakſpeare, 
Kill thy phy fician, and the fee be ſtow 
Upon the for! diſeaſe. Sha#ſpeare's King Lear. 
Intemperance and ſenſuality debaſe mens 


minds, clog their ſpirits, and make them groſs, 
foul, liſtleſs, and unactive. Tillotſon, 


3. Wicked; deteitable ; abominable. 


——_ 


Jeſus rebuke the cu ſpirit, Mart. 


— 


| 
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FT O U 


He hates foul leaſings and vile flattery, 
Two filthy blots in noble gentery. Hubb. Tale. 
This is the groſſeſt and moſt irrational ſuppo- 
ſition, as well as the fou/eft atheiſm, that can be 
imagined. Hale, 
Satire has always ſhone among the reſt, 
And is the boldeſt way if not the beſt, 
To tell men truly of their fouleft faults, 
To laugh at their vain deeds, and vainer thoughts. 
Dryden, 
4. Not lawful; not according to the 
eſtabliſhed rules. 
By foul play were we heav'd thence, 
But blefſedly help'd hither. Shatſpeare's Tempe. 
5. Hateful; ugly; loathſome. 
Thi” other half did woman's ſhape retain, 
Moſt loathſome, filthy, fou/, and full of vile diſ- 
dain. Fairy Queen, 
Haſt thou forgot 
Phe foul] witch Sycorax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop? Shatkſpeare's Tempeſt. 
Foul fights do rather diſpleaſe, in that they ex- 
cite the memory of ſoul things than in the imme- 
diate objects; and therefore, in pictures, thoſe 
foul fights do not much offend. Bacon, 
All things that ſeem ſo feul and diſagreeable 
in nature, are not really ſo in themſelves, but 
only relatively, More, 


6. Diſgraceful ; ſhameful, 
Too well I fee and rue the dire event, 
That with ſad overthrow and foul defeat 
Hath loſt us heav'n. Miltun's Paradiſe Loft. 
Who firſt ſeduc'd them to that for/ revolt? 
Milton's Paradiſe Lofl. 
Reaſon half extin 
Or impotent, or elſe approving, ſees 
The ſou / diſorder. Tlumſen's Spring, 
7. Coarſe ; groſs. 

You will have no notion of delicacies if you 
table with them: they are all for rank and fou] 
feeding, and ſpoil the beſt provifins in cooking, 

Felton on the Cliffichs, 


8. Full of groſs humours, or bad matter; 


wanting purgation or mundification, 
You perceive the body of our kingdom, 
How foul it is; what rank diſeaſes grow, 
And with what danger near the heart of it. 
Shakſpeare*'s Henry rv. 


9. Not bright; not ſerene. 

Who *s there befides feu weather? 

One minded like the weather, moſt inquietly. 
Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Be fair or ſe/, or rain or ſhine, 
The joys I have-profeſs'd, in ſpite of fate are 
mine. Dryden. 
10. With rough force; with unſcaſon- 
able violence. 
So in this throng bright Sachariſſa far'd, 
Opprets'd by thoſe who ftrove to be her guard: 
As ſhips, though never fo obſequious, fall 
Foul in a tempeſt on their admiral. IVatter, 
In his ſallies their men might fall fou! of each 
other, Clarendon, 

The great art of the devil, and the principal 
deceit of the heart is to keep fair with God him- 
felt, while men fall fun, upon his laws, South, 


11. [Among ſeamen. ] Entangled : as, a 
rope 18 foul of the anchor, 


To Four. v. a. [pulan, Saxon, ] To 
daub; to bemire; to make filthy; to 
dirty. 

Sweep your walks from autumnal leaves, leſt 


the worms draw them into their holes, and ford 
your garden. I 


While Traulus all his ordure ſcatters, 
To feu the man he chiefly flatters. Swift. 
She fculs a ſmock more in one hour than the 
kitchen-maid doth in a week. ' Savife, 


Fo'viracep. adj, [ foul and faced.] 
Having an ugly or hateful viſage. 
If black ſcandal, or fou/fac'd reproach, 
Aitend the ſequel of your iinpoſktion, 
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Your mere enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the impure blots and Rains thereof, 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 


Fo“ uit v. adv. ¶ from foul. 
1. Filthily; naſtily ; odiouſſy; hatefully ; 
ſcandalouſly ; diſgracefully ; ſhamefully. 
We in the world's wide mouth 
Live ſcandaliz'd, and foully ſpoken of. Shakſp. 
The letter to the protector was gilded over 
with many ſmooth words ; but the other two did 
fully and foully ſet forth his obſtinacy, avarice, 
and ambition. i Hayward. 
O brother, brother! Filbert ſtill is true; 
I foully wrong d him: do, forgive me, do. Gay. 
2. Not lawfully ; not fairly. 
Thou play'ft moſt foully for't. Shatſpcare, 
Fovrtmo'uTHED. adj, [ foul and mouth. } 
Scurrilous ; habituated to the uſe of 


opprobrious terms and epithets, 

y lord, he ſpeaks moſt vilely of you, like a 
foulmouth'd man as he is, and ſaid he would 
cudgel you. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

It was allowed by every body, that ſo fou!- 


mouthed a witneſs never appeared in any cauſe, 
Addiſon. 


My reputation is too well eſtabliſhed in the 
world to receive any hurt from ſuch a fow/mbuthed 
ſcoundrel as he. Arbuthnot. 

Now finging ſhrill, and ſcolding oft between, 
Scolds anſwer foulmouth'd ſcolds; bad neigh- 

bourhood I ween, Pope, 


FoulxzEss. n. /. [from foul.] f 
1. The quality of being foul ; filthineſs ; 
naſtineſs. 
The ancients were wont to make garments 
that were not deſtroyed but purified by fire; and 
whereas the ſpots or feu/neſs of other cloaths are 


waſhed out, in theſe they were uſually burnt 
away. : a Wilkins. 
2. Pollution; impurity. 
It is no vicious blot, murder, or foulneſs, 
No unchaſte action, or diſhonour'd ſtep, 
That hath depriv'd me of your grace and favour. 
Shakſpeare. 

There is not ſo chaſte a nation as this, nor ſo 
free from all pollution or foulneſs : it is the 
virgin of the world. : Bacon. 

3. Hatefulneſs; atrociouſneſs. 
Conſul, you are too mild: 
The feulneſs of ſome facts takes thence all 
mercy. Ben Fonſon. 

It is the wickedneſs of a whole life, diſcharg- 
ing all its filth and forneſs into this one quality, 
as into a great fink or common ſhore. South, 

4. Uglineſs ; deformity. 

He by an affection ſprung up from exceſſive 

beauty, ſhould not delight in horrible ſoulneſs. 
Sidney, 
He 's fallen in love with your fou/neſs, and 
ſhe'll fall in love with my anger. Shakſpeare. 
The fury laid aſide 
Her looks and limbs and with new methods tried 
The  foulneſs of th* infernal form to hide. Dryden, 
5. Diſhoneſty ; want of candour. 

Piety is oppoſed to hypocriſy and infincerity 
and all falſeneſs or ſoulneſi of intentions; eſpe- 
cially to that perſonated devotion, under which 
any kind of impiety is wont to be diſguiſed. 

Hammond, 


Foun. The pret. and part. paſſ. of ind. 


I am ſought of them that aſked not for me : 
I am found of them that ſought me not. Iſaiah. 
Authors now find, as once Achilles foun.t, 
The whole is mortal if a part's unſound. Youre, 
To FOUND. v. a. [ fundare, Latin; 
fonder, French. ] 
1. Tolay the baſis of any building. 


It fell not; for it was feunded upon a rock. 
Matthew 


He hath funded it upon the ſeas, and eftabliſh- 
ed it upon the floods. Pſalms, 
2. To build; to raiſe. 
Theſe tunes of reaſon are Amphion's lyre, 
Wherewith be did the Theban city found, Davies, | 


r O U 
They Gabian walls, and ſtrong Fidenz rear, 
Nomentum, Bola with Pometia found, 
And raiſe Colatian tow'rs on rocky ground. 
: Dryden's Aneid. 
3. To eſtabliſh; to ere, 
This alſo ſhall they gain by their dela 
In the wide wilderneſs ; there they ſhall found 
Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe, 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 


dain'd. Milton. 
He founding a library, gathered toget her the 
acts of the kings and prophets. 2 Mac. 


4. To give birth or original to: as, he 

founded an art; he founded a family. | 

5. To - upon, as on a principle or 
und, 

Though ſome have made uſe of the opinion of 
ſome ſchoolmen, that dominion is founded in 
grace; were it admitted as the moſt certain truth, 
ic could never warrant any ſuch ſanguiniry 
method. | Decay of Plety. 

A right to the uſe of the creatures is founded 
originally in the right a man has to ſubſiſt. Locke, 

Power, founded on contract, can deſcend only 
to him who has a right by that contract, Locke, 

The reputation of the Iliad they found upon 
the ignorance of his times, Pope. 


6. To fix firm. 


Fleance is eſcap'd, 
— Then comes my fit again: I had elſe been per- 
fect 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock. Shakſp. 
To FoUND. v. a, | fundere, Latin; fonare, 
French. ] To form by melting and 


pouring into moulds ; to caſt. 
A ſecond multitude 
With wondrous art founded the maſſy ore, 
Severing each kind, ſcum'd the bullion droſs. 
Milton, 
Founpa'TiON. n. / [ fondation, French. ] 


1. The baſis or lower parts of an edifice, 
The ſtatelineſs of huuſes, the goodlineſs of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye ; but 
that foundation which beareth up the one, that 
root which miniſtreth unto the other nouriſh- 
ment, 1s in the boſom of the carth concealed. 


Hooker. 


That is the way to make the city flat, 
To bring the roof to the foundation, 
To bury all. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
O Tove, I think, 
Foundations fly the wretched; ſuch, I mean, 
Where they ſhould be reliev'd. Shakſpeare, 
I draw a line along ſhore ; 
J lay the deep foundations of a wall, 
And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call, Dryd, 
2. The act of fixing the baſis. 
Ne'erto theſe caambers where the mighty reſt, 
Since the ir foundation, came a nobler gueſt. 
Tickel. 
3. The principles or ground on which any 


notion 15 raiſed. 

If we give way to our paſſions, we do but 
gratify ourſelves for the preſent, in order to our 
future diſquiet; but if we refift and conquer 
them, we lay the foundation of perpetual peace in 

our minds. i Tillotſon. 

That ſhe ſhould be ſubject to her huſband, the 
laws of mankind and cuſtoms of nations have 
ordered it ſo; and there is a foundation in nature 
for it, Locke, 

4. Original ; riſe. 

Thivughout the world, even from the firſt 
frundation thereof, all men have either been 
taken as lords or lawful kings in their own 
houſes, Heoker, 

5. A revenue ſettled and eſtabliſhed for 
any purpole, particularly charity. 

He had an opportunity of going to ſchool on a 
foundation. Swift, 

6. Eſtabliſhment ; ſettlement. 


Fo'unDER. n. /. [from found.] ; 
1. A builder; one who raiſes an edifice ; 


[ 


FOU 


one why preſides at the erection of a 

city. | 
Of famous cities we the founders know; 

But rivers, old as ſeas to which they go, 

Are nature's bounty : 'tis of more renown 

To make a river than to build a town, Waller. 
Nor was Prœneſte's founder wanting there, 

Whomſfame reports the ſon of Mulciber. Dryden. 

2. One who eſtabliſhes a revenue for any 


purpoſe, 
The wanting orphans ſaw with wat'ry eyes 
Their founders charity in the duſt laid low, Dryd. 
This hath been experimentally proved by the 
honourable founder of this lecture in his treatiſe 
of the air. | Bentley. 
3. One from whom any thing has its ori- 
ginal or beginning. 
And the rude notions of pedantick ſchools 
Blaſpheme the ſacred founder of our rules. 
| Roſcommon. 
hs Jove, who ſaw from high, with juſt diſ- 
ing | 
The dead inſpir'd with vital breath again, 
Struck to the centre with. his flaming dart 
Th" unhappy faunder of the godlike art. Dryden. 
King James I, the founder of the Stuart race, 
had he not confined all his views to the peace 
of his own reign, his ſon had not been involved 
in ſuch fatal troubles. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
Nor can the ſkilful herald trace 
The founder of thy ancient race. Swift. 


4. [ fondeur, French.] A caſter ;z one who 
forms figures by caſting melted matter 


into moulds. 

Founders add a little antimony to their bell · 
metal, to make it more ſonorous ; and ſo pewte- 
rers to their pewter, to make it ſound more clear 
like ſilver. Grew's Muſeum, 


To Fo'UNDER, v. a. [| fondre, French. ] 
To cauſe ſuch a ſoreneſs and tenderneſs 
in a horſe's foot, that he is unable to 


ſet it to the ground. 
Phœ bus” ſteeds are founder'd, 
Or night kept chain'd below. Shakſpeare, 
I have foundered nine ſcore and odd poſts; 
and here, traveltainted as I am, have, in my 
pure and immaculate valour, taken fir John 
Coleville of the Dale, a moſt furious knight : 
but what of that? he (aw me and yielded, 
|  Shatſpeares Henry rv, 
Thy ſtumbling ſeunder'd jade can trot as high 
As any other Pegaſus can fly ; ; 
So the dull cel moves nimbler in the mud, 
Than all the ſwift-finn'd racers of the flood. 
Dorſet, 
Brutes find out where their talents lie : 
A bear will not attempt to fly ; 
A founder'd horſe will oft debate, 
Before he tries a five-barr'd gate, Swift, 
If you find a gentleman fond of your horſe, 
perſuade your -mafter to ſeil him, becauſe he is 
vicious, and foaundered into the bargain. Swif?. 
Men of diſcretion, whom people in power may 
with little ceremony load as heavy as they pleaſe, 
drive them through the hardeſt and deepeſt roads, 
without danger of foundering or breaking their 
backs, and will be ſure to find them neither reſty 
nor vicious. Sit. 


To Fo UNDER. v. n. [from fond, French, 
the bottom. 
1. Jo fink to the bottom. 

New ſhips, built at thoſe rates, have been 
ready to founder in the ſeas with every extraordi- 
nary ſtorm, Raleigh's Eſſays. 

2, To fail; to miſcarry. 
In this point 
All his tricks ſounder ; and he brings his phy fick 
After his patieut's death. Shatſpeare*s Hen. viii. 


Fou NDERY. n. /. [ fonderi, Fr. from 
found.] A place where figures are 
formed of melted metal; a caſting houſe. 


Fo'UunDLING, =. / [from found of find. | 


F O U 


A child expoſed to chance; a child 


found without any parent or owner:. 
We, like baſtards, are laid abroad, even as 
foundlings, to be trained up by grief and ſottow. 
| Sidney, 
T paſs the found/ing by, a race unknown, 


At doors expos'd, whom matrons make their own, 


And into noble families advance 
A nameleſs iſſue ; the bliad work of chance. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
A piece of charity practiſed by moſt of the 
nations about us, is a proviſion for foundlings, or 
for thoſe children who are expoſed to the barba- 
rity of cruel and unnatural parents, Addiſon. 
The goddeſs long had mark'd the child's diſ- 
treſs, 
And long had ſought his ſuff' rings to redteſs; 
She prays the gods to take the foundling's part, 
To teach his hauds ſome beneficial art. Gay. 


Fo'uxDREss. 1. . [from founder. 
1. A woman that founds, builds, eſtabliſhes, 
or begins any —_ | 
2, A woman that eltabliſhes any charita- 
ble revenue. 
For of their order ſhe was patroneſs, 
Albe Clariſſa was their chief'ſt foundreſs, 
Fairy Queen. 
For zeal like hers, her ſervants were to ſhow ; 
She was the firſt, where need requir'd to go; 
Herſelf the foundreſs, and attendant too. Dryd. 


FOUNT. n. ,. fons, Latin; fon- 
FOUNTAIN. taine, French. ] 
1. A well; a ſpring. 
He ſet before him ſpread 
A table of celeſtial food divine, 
Ambroſial fruits, fetch'd from the tree of life; 
And from the ſeunt of life ambrofial drink. Milt. 
2. A ſmall baſin of ſpringing water. 
Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We ſee each grain of gravel. Shakſp. Henry v11t. 
Can a man drink better from the fountain 


finely paved with marble, than when it ſwells 
over the green turf? Taylir. 


Narciſſus on the graſſy verdure lies; 
But whilſt within the cryſtal four? he tries 
To quench his heat, he feels new heat ariſe. 

Addiſon. 
3. A jet; a ſpout of water. 

Fountains ] intend to be of two natures : the 
one that ſprinkleth or ſpouteth water ; the other 
a fair receipt of water, without fiſh, or ſlime, or 
mud. Bacon 

4. The head or firſt ſpring of a river. 

All actions of your grace are of a piece, as 
waters keep the tenor of their fountains : your 
compaſſion is general, and has the ſame effect as 
well on enemies as friends, Dry. leu. 

5. Original; firſt principle; firſt cauſe. 

Almighty God, the fountain of all goodneſs, 

Common Prayer. 

You may reduce many thouſand bodics to 
theſe few general figures, as unto their principal 
neads and fountains. Peacham, 

This one city may well he reckoned not only 
the feat of trade and commerce, not only the 
fountain of habits and faſhions, and good breed- 
ing, but of morally good or bad manners to all 
England. Spratt's Sermons. 

Fo'uNTAINLESS. adj. [from fountain. ] 
Having no fountain; wanting a ſpring. 
So large 
The proſpe& was, that here and there was room 
For barren deſert fountainleſs and dry, Milton. 
Fo'unTFuL. adj, [ fount and full.) Full 
of ſprings, 
But when the ſauntfu! Ida's top they ſcal'd 
with utmoſt haſte, 
All fell upon the high-hair'd oaks. Chapman, 


To Fours. v. a. To drive with ſudden 
1mpetuoſity. Out of uſe. 
e pronounce, by the confeſſion of ſtrangers, 


as ſmoothly and moderately as any of the nor- 
Vor. I, 


FOU 


thren nations, who foupe their words out ef the | 


* 


throat with fat and full ſpirits. Camden. 
FOUR. adj. [ peopen, Saxon. ] Twice 

two. 

Juſt as I wiſh'd, the lots were caſt on fovr ; 

Myſelf the fifth. Pope's Od\fſry. 
FOURBE. u. /. [French.) A cheat; a 

tricking fellow. Not in uſe, 

Jove's envoy, through the air, 
Brings diſmal tidings ; as if ſuch low care 


Could reach their thoughts, or their repoſe diſ- 
turb |! 


Thou art a falſe impoſtor, and a fourbe. Denham, 
Fovrro'LD, adj. [four and old.] Four 
times told. 
He ſhall reſtore the lamb fourfold, becauſe he 
had no pity. 2 Samuel. 
Fourro'oTED. adj. [| four and foot. 
Quadruped ; having four feet. 
Augur Aſtylos, whoſe art in vain 
From fight diſſuaded the 8 train, { 
Now beat the hoof with Neſſus on the plain. 
Dryden. 
Fo uxscox E. adj. [Four and ſcore. ] 
1. Four times twenty ; eighty. 
When they were out of reach they turned and 
croſſed the ocean to Spain, having loſt four ſcore 
of their ſhips, and the greater part of their men. 
Bacon's War with Spain, 
The Chiots were firſt a free people, being a 
commonwealth, maintaining a navy of four ſcore 
mips. Sandys, 
The Liturgy had, by the practice of near four- 
ſeore years, obtained great veneration from all 
ſober proteſtants. Clarendon. 
2. It is uſed elliptically for fourſcore years 
in numbering the age of man. 
At ſeventeen years many their ſortunes ſeek ; 
But at fourſcore it is too late a week. Shakſpeare, 
Some few might be of uſe in counſel upon 
great occaſions till after threeſcore and ten; and 
the two late miniſters in Spain were ſo till four- 
ſcore. Temple. 
Fours8QUA'RE. adj. [| four and ſquare. | 
Quadrangular ; having four ſides and 
angles equal, 
The temple of Bel was invironed with a wal! 


and on cach ſquare certain brazen gates curiouſly 
engraven. Rauleigh's Hiſtory. 
FourTE'EN. adj. L ag Saxon. ] 
Four and ten ; twice ſeven, 
I am not fourteen pence on the ſcore for ſheer 
ale, Shakſpeare, 
FourTE'ENTH. adj, [from fourteen. ] 
The ordinal of fourteen ; the fourth 
after the tenth. 
I have not found any that ſee the ninth day, 


few before the twelfth, and the eyes of ſome 
not open before the feurtrenth day. Brown. 


FovrTH. adj. [from four. ] The ordinal 
of four; the ſirſt after the third. 

A third is like the former: filthy hags! 
Why do you ſhew me this? A fourth ? ſtart eye 
What ! will the line ſtretch out to th' crack of 
Shakſpeare, 
Fo'uRTHLY. adv. [from fourth.) In 
the fourth place. 

Fourt/ily, plants have their ſeed and ſeminal 


parts uppermoſt, and living creatures have them 
lowermoſt. Bacun s Natural Hiſtory. 


doom? 


Running upon four wheels. 


Scarce twenty fourwwheed cars, compact and 
ſtrong, 


The maſly load could bear, and roll along. 
Pope's Odyſſey. 
Fo'uTrRA. n. . [from foutre, French. ] 


A fig; a ſcoff: a word of contempt, 
Not uſed. 


carried four/quare, of great height and beauty ; 


FourwHE'ELED. adj. [ four and <wheel.] | 


FOX 


A Fautra for the world, and worldlings baſe, 
Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
FOWL. a. / I pugel, Fuhl, Saxon; vogel. 
Dutch.] A winged animal; a bird. 
It is colloquially uſed of edible birds ; 
bat in books, of all the feathered tribes. 
Fowl is uſed collectively: as, we dined 
upon fiſh and fowl, 
The beaits, the fiſhes, and the winged out, 
Are their male ſubjects, and at their controul*, 
Shakſpeare. 
Lucullus entertained Pompey in a magnifh- 
cent houſe: Pompey ſaid, this is a marvellous 
houſe for the ſummer ; but methinks vy cold 
for winter. Lucullus anſweted, do you not think 
me as wiſe as divets f>rw/s, to change my habi- 
tation in the winter ſeaſon ? Bacon's Apophthegms., 
This mighty breath | 
Inſtructs the fowls of heaven. Thomſon's Spring. 
7o Fowr. v. . [from the noun.) To 
kill birds for food or game. 


Fo'wLER. n. /. [from or.] A ſportſ- 
man who purſues birds. 
The fowter, warn'd 
By thoſe good omens, with ſwift early ſteps 


Ticads the crimp earth, ranging through fields 
and glades, 
Offenſive to the birds. Philips. 


With flaught'ring guns th' unweary'd fow/er 


roves, 
When froſts have whiten'd all the naked groves. 
Pope. 
Fo'WLINGPIECE. n. /. [ fowl and piece. ] 
A gun for birds. 
'Tis neceſſary that the countryman be pro- 
vided with a good fowlingpizce. Mortimer, 
FOX. n. / ¶ pox, Saxon; vos, voſch, Dutch.) 
1. A wild animal of che canine kind, with 
ſnarp ears, and a buſhy tail, remarkable 
for his cunning, living in holes and prey- 
ing upon fowls or ſmall animals. 
The fox barks not when he would ſteal the 
lamb, Shatſpear Co 
He that truſts to you, 
Where he ſhould find youlions, finds you haves; 
Where foxes, geeſe. Shal ſpearc's Mache ii. 
Theſe retreats are more like the dens of rob- 
bers, or holes of foxes, than the fortreiles of fair 
Warriours. . Locke, 
2. By way of reproach, applied to a knave 
or cunning fellow. 
Fo'xcase. n./.[ fox and caſe.] A fox's ſkin, 
One had betten be laughed at for taking a fox- 
caſe for a fox, than be defiroyed by taking a live 
fox for a caſc, L' EV. ange. 
Fo xchASF. n. /. [ fox and cheſe.] The 
purſuit of the fox with hounds. 
See the ſame man, in vigour, in the gout z 
Alone, in company; in place or out 
Early at huſine ſs, and at hazard late; 
Mad at a foxchaje, wile at a debate. Pope. 


Fox EVIL. n. / | fox and evil.] A kind 
of diſeaſe in which the hair ſheds, 


Fo'xFISH. n. /. [ vuipecula piſeis,] A fſh, 
Fo'xG LOVE. . J. [ digitalis. ] A plant 
Miller. 


Fo'xHUNTER. n. /. [Vox and hunter,] A 
man whoſe chief ambition is to ſhow 
hs bravery in hunting foxes. - A term 
of reproach uſed of country gentlemen. 


The foxhunters went their way, and then out 
ſteals the fox. L' Ejlrenge. 


e Wildfire, foxhunter, broke his neck ove: 


a ſix-bar gate. SpeF ator. 


Fo'xs Hir. n. / [from fox.] The charac- 
ter or qualities of a fox; cunning miſ- 
chievous art. 

Had'R thou forfiip 
To baniſh him that ſtruck more blows for Rome 
Than thou haſt ſpoken words, 


5 F 


Shatſpeare. 
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FRA FRA * 
Fo'xTAIL. 2. f. [alopecurus.) A plant. 1 Long in preparing, ſoon to nothing brought, FRAIL. adj. [ Fragilit, Lathe, 


| Fo'xTRAP. n. /. | fox and trap.) A gin | ere „ Mitten | 1, Weak; cafily decaying; ſubject to 
| or ſnare to catch foxes. * Faacr'lity. . / [from fragile. ] caſualties; eafily —— - 
| Antwer a queition, at what hour of the night 1. Brittleneſs eaſineſs to be broken. know my body 's of ſo frail a kind, 

| | to ſet a foxrrap? _ Tatler. To make an induration with toughneſs, and | As force without, fevers within can kill. Davies. 

Foy. n./. [ foi, French.) Faith; allegi- lets "08"; decoct bodies _ water = two or When with care we have raiſed an imaginary 

ance. An obſolete word. : three days. acon's Nat. Hift. treaſure of happineſs, we find, at laſt, that the 


He Eaſterland ſubdued, and Denmark won, | #* Weakneſs ; uncertainty ; eaſineſs to be | materials of the gructure are frail and periſhing, 


And of them both did fey and tribute raiſe. deſtroyed. and the foundation itfelf is laid in the ſand, | 
* Fairy Queen. Fear the uncertainty of man's fragility, the 8 a Rogers, 
To Fract, v. a. [ frafus, Latin.] To] common chance of war, the violence of fortune, | 2+ bs neg reſolution, liable to errour 

oak + . : zune. F . : Knolles' Hiſtory. or ſeduction. 
_— : » 8 ro pens 8 aſa cr 3. Frailty ; liableneſs to fault. The truly virtuous do not eaſily credit evil that 
Þ * oo 40 5 Þ 8 5 All could not be right, in ſuch a ſtate, in this is told them of their neighbours ; for if others 
And my reliance on his fra2ted dates * + of rug rere err 
Has ſmit my credit. Shakſpeare's Timon. FRA'GMENT. n. / ragmentum, Lat. 8 * A. * xt 7 3 1 3 
Ee | : 15 b gm : ſoon fail in words, Taylor's Guide te Devotion. 
FRA'CTION. ». /. [ fra#ion, Fr. frafio, | A part broken from the whole; an im- | py ite. n. , [from frail. } Weak- 
Latin.] f : pertect piece, | neſs; inſtability. 

1. The act of breaking ; the ſtate of being He who late a ſceptre did command, There is nothing among all- the frailnefſes and 


Now graſps a floating fragment in his hand. / uncertainties of this ſublunary world ſo tottering 
Dryden, and unable as the virtue of a coward. Norris. 


Cowley, in his unfiniſhed fragment of the Da- | 7, .- . 
videis, has ſhewn us this way to improvement. FRA'ILTY. n. 15 [ from frail.] 


broken. 
The ſurface of the earth hath been broke, and 
the parts of it diſlocated ; ſeveral parcels of nature 


retain itill the evident marks - as pug * —4 . Weakneſs of reſolution; inſtability of 

48 2 Cy hea Tf a thin or plated body, which bcing of an mind ; infirmity. 

2. A broken part ot an integral. even thickneſs, appears all over of one uniform Though Page be a fecure fool, and ſtands ſo # 

The fractions of her faith, arts of her love, colour, ſhould be ſlit into threads, or broken into firmly on his wite's frai/ty, yet I cannot put off 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy reliques fragments of the ſame thickneſs with the plate, [ my opinion ſo eaſily. " Shakſpeare., 
Of ber o'er eaten faith, are bound to Diomede, ſee no reaſon why every thread or fragment ſhould Nor thould'ftthou have truſted that to woman's 

i g Shakſpeare. not keep its colour, ewton's Opticks. frailty : 

Neither the motion of the moon, whereby Some on painted wood Ere I to thee, thou to thyſelf was cruel. Milt. 
months are computed, nor the ſun, whereby Transfix'd the fragments, ſome prepar'd the food. God knows our frailty, pities our weakneſs, 
ow are accounted, conſiſteth of whole numbers, Pope's Odyſſey. and requires of us no more than we are able to 

ut admits of fra&/ons and broken parts. Brown. Fr a'/GMENTARY. a dj [from fr 1 gme ub. 80. Late 

Pliny put a round number near the truth, : . : 4 | 
rather than a fraction. ÞArbuthnot on Coins. Compoſed of fragments. Not elegant, 3. e 8 Hom Mrs . fins 

Faa'cTIONAL. _ [from fradion.] Be-| norm _ = 5 . R.. 
. h : ie, ſhe is gone; ſhe 's gone: when thou . g 
longing ton on en number ; compriſing know'ſ this, | Love did his reaſon blind, 

a broken numper. ; ; What fragmentary rubbiſh this world is, And love's the nobleſt frailty of the mind. Dry, 

We make a cypher the medium between in- Thou know'ſt, and that it is not worth a thought; Kind wits will thoſe light faults excuſe; 
creaſing and decreaſing numbers, commonly He knows it too too much that thinks it nought. Thoſe are the common frailties of the muſe. 
called abſolute or whole numbers, and nega- Donne. | Dryden: 
tive or fractianal numbers. Cocker's Arithmetick. FRAGOR. n. i [Latin,] A noiſe; a Death, only death, can break the laſting chain; 

FRA'CTURE. u. 7. [ radura, Latin. ] crack - a craſh. Not uſed. And here, ev'n then, ſhall my cold duſt remain; 
I, Breach ; ſeparation of continuous parts. Purſu'd by hideous ſragors, as before Here all its frailties, wg flames reſign, 

That may do it without any great frachure of The flames deſcend, they in their breaches roar. And wait, till "ris no fin to mix with thine. 
the more ſtable and fixed parts of nature, or the Sandys. 1 '— Tope. 
infringement of the laws thereof. Hale, That chriſtians are now not only like other 

men in their frailties and infirmities, might be 


— 


2. The ſeparation of the continuity of a 


Fra'GRANCE. N. [_ſragrantie, Lat. ] 
bone in living bodies. 


Frxa'crRancy. { Sweetneſs of ſmell; 
pleaſing ſcent ; grateful odour. 


in ſome degree excuſable; but the complaint is, 
they are like heathens in all the main and chief 


Th 8 my = and grief deftroy, Eve ſeparate he ſpies articles of their lives. L aw, 
— * , 7 
2 2 6 Veil'd in a cloud of fragrance, where ſhe ſtood FRAPSC HEUR. n./. [Freneh. ] Freſh- | : 
Full of his praiſes, ? Half ſpy'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loſt. neſs; coolneſs, A word fooliſhly inno- : 
Wao dead men raiſes; I am more pleas'd to ſurvey my rows of cole- vated by Dryden. 4 
fractures well cur'd, make us more ſtrong. Herbert. worts and cabbages ſpringing up in their ful Hither in ſummer-evenings you repair, 


Fractures of the ſcull are dangerous, not in fragrancy and verdure, than to ſee the tender To taſte the fraiſcleur of the purer air. Dryden, 
conſequence of the injury done to the cranium plants of foreign countries kept alive by artificial | FRAISE. 1. J [ French, the caul of an 


itlelf, but as the brain becomes affected. Sharp. mm Weite e „„ animal. A pancake with bacon in it. 


To Fr a CTURE. v. a. [from the noun. Nor, when a flower, could boaſt more fragrancy. To FRAME. v. . 
To break a bone. Garth. | 1, To form or fabricate by orderly con- 


*— 
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The leg was dreſſed, and 5 refered bones Such was the wine; to quench whoſe fervent ſtruction and union of various parts. 
OE ee N ; ys OE; pe Ream 2 The double gates he findeth locked faſt; 
FRA'CILE. adj. [ fragile, Fr. fragilis, Scarce twenty meaſures from the living ſtream The one fair f amd of burniſh'd ivory, 
Latin. ] | 2 3 INN d: he goblet 4 own 5 The other all with filver overcaſt. Spenſer, | 
i 1. Brittle z eaſily ſnapped or broken. | FRAGRANT. . ee ee ; e | 2, To fit one to another. | : : 
k To eaſe them of their griefs, NE. adj. [ fragrans, Latin, } They rather cut down their timber to frame it, : 
| Their pangs of love, and other incident throes, Odorous ; ſweet of ſmell. and to do neceſſaries to their convenient . uſe, 7 
Tuat nature's fragile veſſel doth ſuſtain Fragrant the fertile earth than to fight. ; = Abbst. 4 
la life's uncertain voyage. Shakſp. Timon. After ſoft ſhow'rs; and ſweet the coming on Hew timber, ſaw it, frame it, and ſet it to- 5 
The ſtalk of ivy is tough, and nut Vragile. Of grateful evening mild. Milton, gether, Mortimer. 7 
Bacon. | The nymph vouchſaf d to place 3. To make 3 0 compoſe. | | 
When ſubtle wits have ſpun their threads too Upon her head the various wreath: Then chuſing out few words moſt horrible, $ 
fine, The low'rs, leſs blooming than her face; e ef did verttd frame, Spenſer, | 
Tis weak and fragile, like Arachne's line. | Their ſcent leſs fragrant than her breath. Privy. Fight valiantly to-day ; : 
Denham. | Fax a\/GRANTLY. adv. from fragrant, ] And yet I do thee wrong to mind thee of it; 4 
A dry ſlick will be eaſiſy broken, when a green With ſweet ſcent For thou art fram'd of the firm truth of valour, 3 
ene will maintain a ſtrong reſiſtance; and yet in | = Shakſpeare, 


As the hops begin to change colour, and ſmell 
agrantly, you may conclude them ripe. Mert. 


| FRAIL. 1. this excellent knowledge of Chriſt Jeſus our 
1. A baſket made of ruſhes, Lord, if we do not frame our lives according to | 


4. To regulate ; to adjuſt. 


the moiſt ſubſtance there is leſs reſt than in what 55 
Let us not deceive ourſelves by pretending to 


is drier and more gl. Glanville, 
2. Weak ; uncertain; eafily deſtroyed. 


Much oſtentat ion, vain of tielhly arms, 


a And fragile arms, much inftrument of war, 2. A ruſh for weaving baſkets. | it. Tillotfech, | 
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5. To form any rule or method by ſtudy or 
precept. 

Thou art their ſoldier; and, being bred in broils, 
Haſt not the ſoft way z but thou wilt frame 
Thyſelf forſooth hereafter theirs, Shakſpeare, 

I have been a truant to the law; 
I never yet could frame my will to it, 
And therefore frame the law unto my will. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
6. To form and digeſt by thought. 

The moſt abſtruſe ideas are only ſuch as the 
underſtanding frames to itſelf, by joining together 
ideas that it bad either from objects of ſenſe or 
from its own operations about them, Locke, 
Full of that flame his tender ſcenes he warms, 
And frames his goddeſs by your matchleſs charms. 

Granville, 

Urge him with truth to frame? his ſure replies, 
And ſure he will; for wiſdom never lies. Pope, 

How many excellent reaſonings are framed in 
the mind of a man of wiſdom and ſtudy in a 
length of years. Watts. 

7. Tocontrive; to plan. 
Unpardonable the preſumption and inſolence 
in contriving and framixg this letter was. Claren. 
8. To ſettle; to ſcheme out. 
Though I cannot make true wars, 
I'll frame convenient peace. : Shakſp. Coriol. 
9. Jo invent; to fabricate, in a bad ſenſe ; 
as, to frame a ſtory or lie. 

Aftronomers, to ſolve the phznomena, framed 

to their conceit eccentricks and epicycles. Bacon, 


Frame. n. / [from the verb.] 
1. A fabrick; any thing conſtructed of 


various parts or members. 

If the | wal of the heavenly arch ſhould diſ- 
ſolve itſelf, if celeſtial ſpheres ſhould forget 
their wonted motions, and by irregular volubility, 
turn themſelves auy way, as it might happen. 

Hooker. 

Caſtles made of trees upon frames of timber, 
with turrets and arches, were anciently matters of 
magnificence. Bacon. 

Theſe are thy glorious works, parent of good! 
Almighty! thine this univerſal frame, Milton. 

; Divine Cecilia came, 

Inventreſs of the vocal frame, Dryden. 

The gate was adamant ; eternal frame, 
Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian 

quarries came, 
The labour of a gud; and all along 
Tough iron plates were clench'd to make it ſtrong, 
Dryden, 

We ſee this vaſt frame of the world, and an 
innumerable multitude of creatures in it; all 
which we, who believe a God, attribute to him 
as the author, Tilletſon, 

2. Any thing made ſo as to encloſe or admit 
ſomething elſe. 

Put both the tube and the velſſel it leaned on 
into a convenient wooden frame, to keep them 
from miſchances. Beyle. 

His picture ſcarocly would deferve a frame. 

Dryden's Juvenal. 

A globe of glaſs, about eight or ten inches in 
diameter, being put into a frame where it may be 
ſwiftly turned round its axis, will, in turning, 
ſhine, where it rubs againſt the palm of one's 
hand, Newton. 

3. Order; regularity; adjuſted ſcries or 
diſpoſition. 

A woman, that is like a German clock, 

Stilla repairing, ever out of frame, 
And never going aright, Shatſpeare. 

Your teddy foul preſerves her frame; 
In good and evil times tne fame. 

4. Scheme; order, 

Another party did reſolve to change the whole 

frame of the government in ſtave as well as church. 
Clarendon, 


Swift, 


5. Contrivance ; projection. 

John the baſtard, 

Whoſe ſpirits toil in frame of villanies, Shatſp. 
6. Mechanical conſtruction. 


, 
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7. Shape; form; proportion. | 
A bear 's a ſavage beaſt, 
Whelp'd without form, until the dam 
Has lick'd it into ſhape and frame. Hadibras. 
Fra'MEtR. n. /; [from frame; phemman, 
Saxon.] Maker; former; contriver; 
ſchemer. 

The forger of his own fate, the framer of his 
fortune, ſhould be improper, if actions were 
predetermined. Hammond. 

There was want of accuratencſs in experiments 
in the firſt original framer of thoſe medals. 

Arbuthnat on (inins, 

Fra'mPOLD. n. /. [This word is written 

by Dr. Hacket, frampul. I know not 

its original.] Peeviſu; boiſterous ; rug- 
ged ; croſſgrained. 

Her huſband! Alas, the ſweet woman leads 
an ill life with him: the leads a very frampeld 

life with him. Shakſpeare. 

The frampul man could not be pacified. 

Haceket's Life of Williams. 
FRANCHISE. u. /. [ franchiſe, French. ] 
1, Exemption from any onerous duty. 
2. Privilege ; immunity; right granted. 

They granted them markets, and other fran- 
chiſes, and erected corporate towns among them. 

* Davies on Ireland. 

His gracious edi& the ſame franchiſe yields 

To all the wild increaſe of woods and fields. 
Dryden, 
3. Diſtrict; extent of juriſdiction. 

There are other privileges granted unto moſt 
of the corporations, that they ſhall nut be travel- 
led forth of their own franchiſes. Spenſer. 

To FRANCHI1'SE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To enfranchiſe; to make free; to keep 
free, 

I loſe no honour 
In ſeeking to augment it; but fill keep 
My boſum franckis'd, and allegiance clear. 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 

Fra'NGIBLE. adj. [ frango, Latin. ] Fra- 
gile; brittle ; eaſily broken. 

Though it ſeems the ſolideſt wood, if wrought 
before it be well ſcaſoned, it will ſhew itſelf very 
frangible. Boyle. 

Fra'Nt1oN. n. / [Of this word I know 
not the derivation. ] A paramour; a 
boon companion. 

Firſt, by her fide did fit the bold Sanſloy, 

Fit mate for ſuch a mincing minion, 
Who in her looſencls took exceeding joy, 
Might not be found, a franker franion, Fairy Q. 

FRANK. adj. [Franc, French. ] 

1. Liberal; generous; not niggardly. 

The moiſter ſorts of trees yicld little moſs, 
for the reaſon of the frank putting up of the ſap 
into the boughs, Bacon. 

They were left deſſitute, either by narrow 
proviſion, or by their frant hearts and ty2ir open 
hands, and their charity towards others. Spratt. 

'Tis the ordinary practice of the world to be 
frank of civilities that coſt thein nothing. 

L' Ejtrange. 

2. Open; ingenvous; ſincere ; not rclerved. 

3. Without conditions ; without payment, 

Thou haſt it won; for it is of frank gift, 

And he will care for all the reſt to lhift. Hab. Ta. 
4. Not reſtrained; licentious, Not in ule. 
Migiit not be found a franter ſtranion. Sper. 

FRANK. n. ſ. [from the adjective.] 

1. A place to feed hogs in; a ity: ſo cal- 
led from liberality of food. 

Where ſups he? Doth the old boar feed in the 
old fran ? Skhatſp. Henry iv. 

2. A letter which pays no poſtage. 

You'll have immediately, by ſeveral frants, 
my epittle to lord Cobham. Pope to Swift. 

3. A.French coin. 


To FRANK. v. a. [from the nouv. ] 
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t. To ſhut up in a frank or ſty. Hanmer. 
In the ſty of this moſt bloody boar, 

My ſoa George Stanley is frant'd up in hold. 

; Shatſpeare. 

2. To feed high; to fat; to cram. Juniut 

and Ainſworth. 


3. To exempt letters from poſtage, 
My lord Orrery wintes to you to- morow; and 
you ſee I ſend this under his cover, or at leaſt 
franked by him. Swift. 
Gazettes ſent gratis down, and ſrank'd, 

For which thy patron 's weekly thank'd. Pope. 

FRANKALMOTGNE. n. /. The ſame which 
we in Latin call {bera eleemoſyna, or free 
alms in Engliſh ; whence that tenure is 
commonly known among our Engliſh 
lawyers by the name of a tenure in frank 
aumone, or frankalmoigne, which, ac- 
cording to Briton, is a tenure by divine 
ſervice. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

FrA'NKINCENSE. n. /. ¶ frank and incenſe ; 
ſo called perhaps from its liberal diftribu- 
tion of odour.] 

F — is a dry reſinous ſubſtance in pieces 

or drops, of a pale vellowiſh white colour; a 
ſtrong ſmell, but not diſagreeable, and a bitter, 
actid, and refinous taſte, It is very inflammable. 
The earlieſt hiſtories inform us, that frankincenſe 
was uſed among the ſacred rites and ſacrifices, 
as it continues to be in many parts. We are till 
uncertain as to the place whence frankincenſe is 

brought, and as to the tree which produces it. 


Hill. 
Take unto thee ſweet ſpices, with pure 2 
incenſe, dus. 


I find in Dioſcorides record of frankincenſe 
gotten in India, Brerexwood on Languages, 
Black ebon only will in India grow, 
And od'rous frankincenſe on the Sabœan hough. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Cedar and frantincenſe, an od'rous pile, 
Flam'd on the hearth, and wide perfum'd tle 
iſle. Pope. 
Fra'NKLIN. n. ſ. [ from frank. ] A ſteward; 
a bailiff of land. It ſignifies originally 
a little gentleman, and is not improperly 
Engliſhed a gentleman ſervant. Not in 
uſe. 
A ſpacious court they ſee, 
Both plain and pleaſant to be walked in, 
Where them does mcet a fraxklin fair and free. 
Fairy Queen, 
FraN'kLY. adv. from Frank.) 
1. Liberally ; freely; kindly ; readily, 
Oh, werc it but my lite, 
I'd throw it down for your e&chiverance, 
As frankly as a pin. Shak/p. Meaf. for Meaſ. 
If ever any malice in your heart 
Were hid againſt me, now forgive me ſrank!y, 
Srakjpeare”; Henry vin, 
When they had nothing to pay, he frankly 
forgave them both. | ke. 
By the toughneſs of the earth, the ſap cannot 
get up to ſpread ſo frant!y as it ſhould do. Bacen, 
I value my garden more for being full of black - 
birds than ci.erries, and very frand!y give them 
{ruit for their ſongs. SpeFator, 
2. Without conſtraint, 
The lords mounted their ſervants upon their 
own horſes; and they, with the voluntiers, who 
frankly lifted themſelves, amounted to a body of 
two hundred and fifty horſe. Clarendon, 
3. Without reſerve. 
He entered very frantly into thoſe new deſigns, 
which were contrived at court Clarendon. 
Fra'NKNESS. n. /. [from frank.] 
1. Plainneſs of ſpeech; openneſs; inge- 
nuouſneſs, 
When the conde duke had ſome eclairciſffement 
with the duke, in which he made all the protef- 
tations of his ſincere affection, the otber received 


| his proteſtations with all contempt ; and declared 
5 F 2 
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with a very unneceſſary frankneſs, that he would | 


have no friendſhip with him. Clarendon. 
Tom made love to a woman of ſenſe, and 
always treated her as ſuch during the whole time 
of courtſhip : his natural temper and good breed- 
ing hindered him from doing any thing diſagree- 
able, as his ſincerity and 5 of behaviour 
made him converſe with her before marriage in 

the ſame manner he intended to do afterwards, 
Addiſon's Guardian. 


2. Liberality; bounteouſneſs. 


3. Freedom. from reſerve. 
He delivered with the frankneſs of a friend's 
tongue, word by word, what Kalander had told 
bim touching the ſtrange ſtory. Sidney 
The ableſt men that ever were, have had all 
an openneſs and frantneſi of dealing, and a name 
of certainty and veracity. Bacon. 


FranxPLE'DGE. nf. [franciplegium, La- 
tin; of franc, i. e. liber & pleige, i. e. 
fidei jufſor, ] A pledge or ſurety for free- 
men, 

The ancient cuſtom of England, for the pre- 
ſervation of the publick peace, was that every 
freeborn man at fourteen years of age, religious 
perſons, clerks, knights, and their eldeſt ſons 
excepted, ſhould find ſecurity for his fidelity to 
the king, or elſe be kept in priſon: whence it 
became cuſtomary for a certain number of neigh- 
bours to be bound for one another, to ſee cach 
man of their pledge forthcoming at all times, or 
to anſwer the tranſgreſſion of any one abſenting 
himſelf. This was called frantpledge, and the 
circuit thereof was called decenna, becauſe it 
commonly conſiſted of ten houſeholds; and every 
particular perſon, thus mutually bound, was 
called decennier, This cuſtom was ſo ſtrictly ob- 
ſerved, that the ſheriffs, in every county, did 
from time to time take the oaths of young ones 
as they grew to the age of fourteen years, and 
ſee that they combined in one dozen or other: 
this branch of the ſheriff 's authority was called 
viſus franciplegii, view of frankpledge. Covell. 


FRA'NTICE. adj. [ corrupted from phre- 
netick, phreneticus, Latin; oe. 

1. Mad; deprived of underſtanding by 
violent madneſs ; outrageouſly and tur- 
bulently mad. 


Far off, he wonders what makes them ſo glad; 
Of Bacchus“ metry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel's frantick rites have made them mad. 
Fairy Queen. 
2. Tranſported by violence of paſſion ; 


outrageous ; turbulent. 

Eſteeming, in the frantick error of their minds, 
the greateſt madneſs in the world to be wiſdom, 
and the higheſt wiſdom fooliſhneſs. Hooker. 

To ſuch height their frantice paſſion grows, 
That what both love, both hazard to deſtroy. 

Dryden. 
She tears her hair, and, frantick in her griefs, 
Calls out Lucia. Addiſen's Cato. 
. Simply mad. 
s * The lover, frantick, 
See Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. Shatſp. 


Foa'nTickLy. adv. [from frantict.] Mad- 


ly; diſtratedly ; outrageouſly. 
Fic, fie, how frantickly I ſquare my talk, 
Shatſpeare 


Faa'xTICKNESS. n. ſ. [from frantick.] 
Madneſs ; fury of paſſion ; diſtraction. 


FRATE'RNAL. adj. [ fraternel, French; 
fraternut, Latin.) Brotherly ; pertain- 


ing to brothers; becoming brothers. 
One ſhall ariſe 

Of proud ambitious heart; who, not content 

Wien fair equality, fraternal ftate, 

Will arrogate dominion undeſerv'd, 

Over his brethren, Mitten's Paradiſe Lot. 
The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 

fellow chriſtians, or of the governors of the 

church, then more publick reprehenfions ; and 


— 
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upon their unſacceſsfulneſs, the cenfures of the 
church, until he reform and return. Hammond. 

f Plead it to her, 

With all the ſtrength and heats of eloquence 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. Addi/ 
FrATE'RNALLY. adv. | from fraternal. 
In a brotherly manner. | 
FraTte'rRNITY. n. /. [ fraternite, French; 
Fraternitas, Latin.“ 
1. The ſtate or quality of a brother. 
2. Body of men united; corporation; ſo- 
ciety; aſſociation; brotherhood. 

'Tis a neceſſary rule in alliances, ſocieties, and 
fraternities, and all manner of civil contracts, to 
have a ſtrict regard to the humour of thoſe we 
have to do withal. L' Eftrarge. 

3. Men of the ſame claſs or character. 

With what terms of reſpe& knaves and ſots will 

ſpeak of their own fraternity. South's Sermons, 

FrA'TRICIDE. . . [ fratricide, French; 
fratricidium, Latin. ] The murder of a 
brother. 


FRAUD. ./ Þ fraus, Latin; fraude, 
French.] Deceit ; cheat; trick; arti- 
fice ; ſubtility; ſtratagem. 

Our better part remains 
To work in cloſe defign, by fraud or guile, 
What force effected not. Milton. 
None need the frauds of fly Ulyſſes fear. 
Dryden's /Eneid, 
Tf ſucceſs a lover's toil attends, 
Who aſks if force or fraud obtain'd his ends. 


Pope. 
Fr a'uDFUL. adj. [ fraud and full.) Trea- | 


cherous; artful; trickiſh ; 


ſubtle. 
The welfare of us all 
Hangs on the cutting ſhort that fraudfu/ man. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vt. 
| He, full of fraudful arts, 
This well-invented tale for truth imparts. Dryd. 
Fra'upruLLY. adv. [from fraudſul.] 
Deceitfully ; artfully ; ſubtilly; trea- 
cherouſly; by ſtratagem. 


FRA“ UDUIENCE. Na. f. [Hraudubentia, 
FRA upulEN c. Lat.] Deceitfulneſs; 


trickiſhneſs ;- proneneſs to artifice. 

We admire the providence of God in the con- 
tinuance of Scripture, notwithſtanding the endea- 
vours of infidels to aboliſh, and the fraudu/ence of 
hercticks always to deprave the ſame. Hooker. 


Fr a'UDULENT, adj. | Frauduleua, French; 
fraudulentus, Latin. 

1. Full of artifice; trickiſhh ; ſubtle ; de- 
ceitful, 


deceitful ; 


He with ſerpent tongue 
His fraudulent temptation thus began, Milton. 
She mix'd the potion, fraudulent of foul; 
The potion mantled in the golden bowl. Pepe. 
2. Performed by artiſice; deccitful ; trea- 


cherous. 
Now thou haſt aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam, . 
And fruſtratee the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 
Fe a'VUDULENTLY. adv. | from fraudulent.) 
By fraud ; by deceit ; by artifice ; de- 
ceitfully. 

He that by fact, word, or ga, either fraudu- 
lently or violently, does hurt to his neighbour, is 
bound to make reſtitution. Taylor. 

FRAUGHT. particip. paſſ. [ from fraight, 
now written freight. ] 

1. Laden; charged. 

In the narrow feas that part 
The French and Englith, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country, richly fraught. 
With joy 

And tidings fraught, to hell he now return'd. 


Milton's Paradiſe Left. 


Shakſp. 


þ 


1 


And now approach'd their fleet from Indizy 
© fraught ; | : 


With ail the riches of the riſing ſun, 
And precious land from ſouthern climates brought, 


* Dryden, 
2. Filled; ſtored ; thronged. 

The ſcripture is fraught even with laws of 
nature. Hooker, 
By this fad Una, fraught with anguiſh ſore, 
Airived, where they in earth their blood had ſpilt. 
3 Spenſer, 

I am fo fraught with curious buſineſs, that I 
leave out ceremony. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Whoſoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and underftanding do clari 
and break up in the communicating and diſ- 
courfhng with another. Bacon, 
Hell, their fit habitation, fraught with fire, 
Unquenchable, the houſe of woe and pain. 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Abdallah and Belfora were ſo fraught with all 
kinds of knowledge, and poſſeſled with a ſo con- 
ſtant paſſion for each other, that their ſolitude 
never lay heavy on them. Addiſon. 


FrauGHrT. n. /. [from the participle. ] 
A freight; a cargo. 
| Yield up, oh love, thy crown and parted throne 
To tyrannous hate! ſwell, boſom, with thy 
fraught ; 
For tis of aſpicks tongues. Shakſpeare's Othello. 
The batk that all our bleſſings brought, 
Charg'd with thyſelf and James, a doubly royal 
fraught. Dryden. 


To FRAUGHT. v. 0. [for freight, by cor- 
ruption.) To load; to crowd. 
Hence from my fight : 
If after this command thou fraugiit the court 
With thy unworthineſs, thou dy'ſt. Shakſpeare. 


Fra'vontacs. n. /. [from fraught] 
Lading ; cargo. A bad word. 


Our fraughtage, hr, 
I have convey'd aboard. : Shakſpeare, 


Fx Av. n. /. [efrayer, to fright, French. ] 
1. A battle; a fight. 


Time tells, that on that ever bleſſed day, 
When chriftian ſwords with Perfian blood were 
dy'd, 
The Na. prince Tancredie from that fray 
His coward foes chaſed through foreſts wide. 
Fairfax. 
After the bloody fray at Wakefield fought. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1, 
He left them to the fates in bloody fray, 
To toil and ſtruggle through the well-fought day. 
Pope. 
2. A duel; a combat. 
Since, if we fall before th' appointed day, 
Nature and death continue long their fray. 
| Denliam. 
The boaſter Paris oft defir'd the day 
With Sparta's king to meet in ſingle fray. Pope. 


3. A broil; a quarrel; a riot of violence. 
P'll ſpeak between the change of man and boy 
With a reed voice, and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ftride ; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth. Shakſveare, 


To Frav. v. a. [efrayer, French, ] 


1. To fright ; to terrify. 
The panther, knowing that his ſpotted hide 
Doth pleaſe all beaſts, but that his looks them 
ray, 
wat a buſh his dreadful head doth hide, 
To let them gaze, while he on them may prey. 
Spenſer, 
So diverſely themſelves in vain they fray, 
Whilſt ſome more bold to meaſures him ſtand 
nigh, | Spenſer. 
Fiſhes are thought to be ſrayed with the motion 
cauſed by noiſe upon the water. Bacon. 
Theſe vultures prey only on carcaſes, on ſuch 
ſtupid minds as have not life and vigour to fray 
them away, Government of the Tongue, 


2. [ frayer, French. ] To rub. 
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FRE 
FREAK. n. / [Frech, German, ſaucy, 
petulant; pnæc, Saxon, fupitive. ] 
1. A ſudden and cauſeleſs change of place. 
2. A ſudden fancy; a humour; a whim ; 
a capricious prank, 
O!] but a fear the fickle freaks quoth ſhe, 
Of fortune, and the odds of arms in field. 
Fairy Queen, | 
When that freat has taken poſſeſſion of a fan- 
taſtical head, the diſtemper is incurable, 
L' Eftrange. 
She is reſtleſs and peeviſh, and ſometimes in a 
freak will inſtantly change her habitation, 
Spefator, 
To vex me more, he took a freak 
To ſlit my tongue, and make me ſpeak. Sto, 
To FREAK. v. a. [A word, I ſuppoſe, 
Scotch, brought into England by 7 hom- 
ſon.) To variegate ; to checker. 
Titre furry nations harbour : 
Sables of gloſſy black, and dark embrown'd, 
Or beauteous, freat'd with many a mingled hue, 
Thomſon. 


cious ; humorſome. 

It may be a queſtion, whether the wife or the 
woman was the more freaki/} of the two; for 
ſhe was fill the ſame uneaſy fop. CL' Eftrange, 


FrE'akxISHLY. adv. [ from freakiſh.] Ca- 
priciquſly ; humorſomely. 

FaEt/AaKI5HNESS. n. /. 3 freakiſh.] 
Capriciouſnels; humorſomeneſs; whim- 
ſicalneſs. : 


To FREAM. v. n. [ fremore, Latin; fre- | 


mir, French. ] To growl or grunt as a 
boar. Bailey. 
FRE'CKLE. u. /. [ Hoch, a ſpot, Germ. 
whence fleckle, freckle. ] 
I. A ſpot raiſed in the ſkin by the ſun. 
Ruddy his lips, and freſh and fair his hue ; 
Some ſprinkled frec&/es on his face were ſeen, 
Whoſe duſk ſet off the whiteneſs of the ſkin. 
Dryden. 
2. Any ſmall ſpot or diſcoloration, 
The cowſlips tall her penſioners be; 
In their gold coats ſpots you ſee:“ 
Thoſe be rubies fairy favours ; 
In thoſe freckles live their favours. Shakſpeare. 
The farewel froſts and eaſterly winds now ſput 
your tulips; therefore cover ſuch with mats, to 
prevent freckles. . Evelyn. 
FRE'CKLED. adj. [from freckle.] Spotted 
maculated ; diſcoloured with ſmall ſpots. 
Sometimes we'll angle at the brouk, 
The freckled trout to take 
With filken worms. Drayton's Cynthia. 
The even mead that erſt brought ſweetly forth 
The freckled cowllip, 
Wanting the ſcythe, all uncorrected, rank, 
Conceives by idleneſs. Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
Now thy face charms ev'ry ſhepherd, 
Spotted over like a leopard; 
And thy freck/ed neck diſplay'd, 
Envy breeds in ev'ry maid, Swift. 
Fas'CKLY. adj. [from freckle.) Full of 


treckles. 

Far. The ſame with peace; upon which 
our forefathers called their ſanQuaries 
J edjlole, i. e. the ſeats of peace. So 
Frederic is powerful or wealthy in peace; 
Winfred, victorious peace; Reinfred. 
ſincere peace. Gibſon's Camden. 

FREE. adj. [xpeah, Saxon; vry, Dutch. ] 

1. At liberty; not a vaſſal; not enſlaved ; 


not a priſoner; not dependant. 

A free nation is that which has never been con- 
quered, or thereby entered into any condition of 
ſubjection. Temple. 

Free, what, and fetter'd with ſo many chains? 

Dryden. 


FRE 
How can we think any one freer than to have 
the power to do what he will? Lacke, 
This wretched body tiembles at your pow'r : 
Thus far could fortune; but ſhe can no more ; 
Free, to herſelf my potent mind remains, 
Nur fears the victor's rage, nor feels his W 
"rior. 
Set an unhappy pris ner free, 
Who ne'er intended harm to thee, Prior. 


2. Uncompelled; unreſtrained. 

Their uſe of meats was not like unto our ce- 
remonies, that being a matter of private action in 
common life, where every man was fr-e to order 
that which himſelf did; but this is a publick 
conſtitution for the ordering of the church. 

Hooker. 

Do faithful homage, and receive free honours, 
All which we pine for now, Shakſpeare, 

It was free, and in my choice whether or no I 
ſhould publiſh theſe diſcourſes; yet the publi- 
cation being once reſovWwed, the dedication was 
not indifferent, Saut h. 


3. Not bound by fate; not neceſſitated. 
Freely they ſtood who ſtood, and fell who fell: 
Not free, what proof could they have given 
ſincere 
Of true allegiance, conſtant faith, or love, 
Where only what they needs muſt do, appear'd; 
Not what they would? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 


4. Permitted ; allowed, 
Why, fir, I pray, are not the ſtreets as free 
For me as for you? Shakſp. Taming of the Shrew. 
Defaming as impure what God declares 
| Pure; and commands to ſome, leaves free to all, 
Milton. 
To gloomy cares my thoughts alone are free, 
I'll the gay ſports with troubled thoughts agree. 
Pope. 
5. Licentious; unreſtrained, 
O conſpiracy ! 
Sham'ſ thou to ſhew thy dang'rous brow by 
night, 
When evils are moſt free ? Shatſp. Julius Ceſar. 
Phy ficians are too free, upon the ſubject, in 


the converfation of their friends. Temple. 
The criticks have been very free in their cenſures. 
Felten. 
I know there are to whoſe pre ſumptuous 
thoughts 
Thoſe freer beauties, ev'n in them, ſeem faults, 
Pope. 


6. Open; ingenuous ; frank. 
Caſtalio, T hove doubts within my heart; 
Will you be free and candid to your friend? 
| Otwway's Orphan, 


7. Acquainted; converſing without reſerve, 
Tis not to make me jealous ; 
To ſay my wife is fair, feeds well, loves com- 
any, 
Is free of ſpeech, fings, plays, and dances well, 
Where virtue is, theſe make more virtuous. 
Shakſpeare's Othello. 
Being one day very free at a great feaſt, he 
ſuddenly broke forth into a great laughter, 
Hakewill on Providence. 
Free and familiar with misfortune grow, 
Be us'd to forrow, and inur'd to woe. Prior, 


8. Liberal; not parſimonious: with of. 

Glo'ſter ton, a foe to Citizens, 

O'erchanging your free purſes with large fines, 

That ſecks to overthrow religion. Shalſpeare. 
No ſtatute in his favour ſays, 

How free or frugal I ſhall paſs my days; 

I, who at ſometimes ſpend as other ſpare. Pope 
Alexandrian verſes, of twelve ſyllables, ſhould 

never be allowed but when fome remarkable 

beauty or propricty in them atones for the liberty : 

Mr. Dryden has been too free of theſe in his 

latter works. Pepe 


9. Frank; not gained by importunity ; 
not purchaſed. | 


We wanted words to expreſs our thanks : his 
noble free offers left us nothing to aſk, Bacon, 


10. Clear from diſtreſs, 
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Who alone ſuffers, ſuffers moſt i' th' mind, 
Leaving free things and happy ſhows behind. 
Skhakſp. King Lear, 
11, Guiltleſs; innocent. 
Make mad the guilty, and _ the free, 
Confound the ign'rant. Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
My hands are guilty, but my heart is 3 


yden. 
12. Exempt : with of anciently; more 
properly from. 
Theſe 
Are ſuch allow'd mfirmities, that honeſty - 
Is never free of. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale, 
| Who tears not to do ill, yet fears the name; 
And free frem conſcience, is a ſlave to fame, 
Denham, 
Let envy, then, thoſe crimes within you ſee, 
Fr om which the happy never muſt be free. Dryd, 
| Their ſteeds around, 
Free from the harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground. 
Dryden, 
The will free from the determination of ſuch 
deſires, is left to the purſuit of nearer ſatisfactions. 
Locke. 
13. Inveſted with franchiſes; poſſeſſing 


any thing without vaſlalage ; admitted 


to the privileges of any body : with of, 
He therefore makes all birds of every ſect 
Free of his farm, with promiſe to reſpect 
Their ſeveral Kinds alike, and equally protect. 
Dryden. 
What do'f thou make a ſhipboard? To what 
end 
Art thou f Bethlem's noble college free ? 
Stark-ſtaring mad, that thou ſhould'ſt tempt the 
ſea ? Dryden. 
14. Without expence ; by charity, as a 
Freeſchool. 
To FREE. v. a. [| from the adjective.] 
1. To ſet at liberty; to reſcue from ſlavery 


or captivity ; to manumit ; to looſe. 

The child was priſoner to the womb, and is 
By law and proceſs of great nature thence 
Free'd and enfranchis'd ; not a paity to 
The anger of the king, nor guilty of, 

If any be the treſpaſs of the queen. *SZatſprare, 

He recovered the temple, free'd the city, and 
upheld the laws which were going down. 2 Mac. 

Can't thou no other maſter underſtand, 

Than him that „need thee by the pretor's wand? 
Drylten, 
Should thy coward tongue 
Spread its cold poiſon through the martial throng, 
My 1ay*lin ſhall revenge ſo baſe a part, 
And free the ſoul that quivers in thy heart. Pope. 
2. Torid from; to clear from any thing 
ill : with of or from. 

It is no marvail, that he could think of no 
better way to be fr:e'd of theſe inconveniencies 
the paſſions of thoſe meetings gave him than to 
diſſolve them. Clarendon, 

Hercules 
Freed Erymar thus from the foaming boar. Dryd. 
Our land is from the rage of tygers fred. 
Dryden's Virgil. 


3. To clear from impediments or obſtruc- 


tions. 
The chaſte Sibylla ſhall your ſteps convey, 
And blood of offer'd victims free the way. Drpd. 
Fierce was the fight; but haſt'ning to his prey, 
By force the furious lover freed his way, Dryd. 
This matter-key 
Frees every lock, and leads us to his perſon. 
; J yden, 
4. To baniſh ; to ſend away; to rid. Not 
in uſe, 
We may again 
Give to our tables meat, Rep to our nights, 
Free from our feaſts and banquets bloody knives, 


Sha ſpeare, 
Never any Sabbath of relenſe 


Could free his travels and atil:clions deep. Daniel. 
5. To exempt. 
For he that is dead is free'd fiom fin, Romans, 
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Fazzso'orER. n. , [ free and booty.] A 
robber; a plunderer; a pillager. 
Perkin was not followed by any Engliſh of 


name, his forces conſiſted moſtly of baſe people 


and freebooters, fitter to ſpoil a coaſt than to re- 
cover a kingdom. Bacon. 

The earl of Warwick had, as often as he met 
with any Iriſh frigates, or ſuch freebooters as 
ſailed under their commiſſion, taken all the ſea- 
men. Clarendon. 


FarteBo'oTING. n. /. Robbery ; plunder; 
the act of pillaging. 

Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage, 
that cometh handſomely in his way; and when 
he goeth abroad in the night on freebooting, it is 
his beſt and ſureſt friend. penſer. 


FRE“E BORN. . . [free and born.] Not 
a ſlave ; inheriting liberty. 
O baſeneſs, to ſupport a tyrant's throne, 
And cruſh your freeborn brethren of the world! 
Dryden. 
I ſhall ſpeak my thoughts like a freeborn ſub- 
ject, ſuch things perhaps as no Dutch commen- 
tator could, and I am ture no Frenchman durſt. 
Dryden's Antid, Dedication, 
Shall frecbarn men, in humble awe, 
Submit to ſervile ſhame; 
Who from conſent and cuſtom draw 
The ſame right to be rul'd by law, 
Which kings pretend to reign? Dryden. 


FrEECHA'PPEL. n. /. [| free and chappel, 
Such chappels 1 2 of the Hage 
foundation, and by him exempted from 
the juriſdiction of the ordinary. The 
king may alſo licenſe a ſubject to found 
ſuch a chappel, and by his charter ex- 
empt it from the ordinary's viſitation. 

Comwell 


Fre'ecosrt. n. /. [ free and caſt.] With- 
out expence ; free from charges, 

We muſt not vouch any man for an exact 

. maſter in the rules of our modern policy, but 

ſuch a one as has brought himſelf fo far to hate 

and deſpiſe the abſurdity of being kind upon 


freecsft, as not ſo much as to tell a friend what it 
is o'clock for nothing. South. 


Fae'tDMAN. 2. J. ¶ freed and man.] A 
ſlave manumitted. Libertus. 


The freedman joſtles, and will be preferr'd ; 
Firſt come, firſt ſerv'd, he cries. Dryden. 


Fre'epow. n. . [from Free.] 


1. Liberty; exemption from ſervitude ; 
independence, 

The laws themſelves they do ſpecially rage at, 
as moft repugnant to their liberty and natural. 
freedom. Spenſer on Ireland. 

O freedom firſt delight of human kind! 

Not that which bondmen from their maſters find, 
The privilege of doles ; nor yet t inſcribe 
Their names in this or t' other Roman tribe: 
That falſe eafranchiſement with eaſe is found; 
Slaves are made citizens by turning round. Dryd. 
2. Privileges ; franchiſes ; immunities. 

By our holy Sabbath have I ſworn 

To have the due and forteit of my bond: 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom, 
as Shakſpeare, 
3. Power of enjoying franchiſes. 

This prince firſt gave freedom to ſervants, fo 
as to become citizens of equal privileges with the 

a reſt, which very much increaſed the power of the 


pevple. Swift. 


4. Exemption from fate, neceſlity, or 
predetermination. 
I elife muſt change 
Their nature, and revoke the high decree 
Unchangeable, eternal, which ordain'd 
Their freedom; they themſelves ordain'd their 
fall, Milton, 
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4s in its choice, by ſo much is the act the more 
ſinful ; and where there is nothing to importune, 
urge, or provoke the will to any act, there is {6 
much an higher and perfecter degree of freedom 
about that act. South. 
5. Unreſtraint. 

I will that all the feaſts and ſabbaths ſhall be 
all days of immunity and freedom for the Jews in 
my realm. 1 Maccabees. 


6. The ſtate of being without any par- 
ticular evil or inconvenience. 
The freed;m of their ſtate lays them under a 
greater neceſſity of always chuſing and doing the 
belt things. Lato. 
7. Eaſe or facility in doing or ſhowing 
any thing. 
FrEEro'oTED. adj. [ free and foot, ] Not 
reſtrained in the march. 
We will fetters put upon this fear, 
Which now goes too frecfooted. Shakſp. Hamlet. 
FeaeEne ARTED. adj. | free and Heart.] 


Liberal; unreſtrained, 
Love muſt freehearted be, and voluntary; 
And not inchanted, or by fate conſtrain'd. 
Davies. 


FaeEtno'LD. u. / [ free and hold.) That 
land or tenement which a man holds in 


fee, fee-tail, or for term of life. 
Freehnld in deed is the real poſſeſſion of lands 
or tenements in fee, fee-tail, or for life. Free- 
hold in law is the right that a man has to ſuch 
land or tenements hefore his entry or ſeiſure. 
Freehald is ſometimes taken in oppoſite to villen- 
age. Land, in the time of the Saxons, was 
called either bockland, that is, holden by book 
or writing, or foreland, that is, holden, without 
writing, The former was held by far better 
conditions, and by the better ſort of tenants, as 
noblemen and gentlemen, being ſuch as we now 
call frechold. The latter was commonly in the 
poſſeſſion of clowns, being that which we now 
call at the will of the lord. Cowell, 
No alienation of lands holden in chicf ſhould 
be available, touching the freehold or inheritance 
thereof, but only where it were made by matter 
of record. Bacon's Office of Alienation. 
There is an unſpeakable pleaſure in calling any 
thing one's own : a freehs/d, though it be but in 
ice and ſnow, will make the owner pleaſed in the 
poſſeſſion, and ſtout in the defence of it. Addi/. 
My friends here are very few, and fixed to the 
freehold, from whence nothing but death will re- 
move them, Swift. 
I ſhould be glad to poſſeſs a freehold that could 
not be taken from me by any law to which I did 
not give conſent. Swift 


FREEHO'LDER. n. . [from freehold.) One 
who has a freehold. 

As extortion did baniſh the old Engliſh free- 
holder, who could not live but under the law; fo 
the law did baniſh the Iriſh lord, who could not 
live but by cxtortion. Davies. 

Fa ꝰE v. adv, [ from free.] 

1. At liberty; without vaſſalage; without 
ſlavery; without dependance. 

2. Without reſtraint; heartily; with full 
guſt, 

It my fon were my huſband, I would freelier 
rejoice in that abſence Wherein he won honour, 
than in the embracements of his bed, where be 
would ſhew moſt love. Sha#ſpeare's Coriclanus, 

3. Plentifully; laviſhly. 
I pledge your grace; and if you knew what 
zains 
J have beſtow'd to breed this preſent peace, 
Von would drink freely. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
4. Without ſeruple; without reſerve. 

Let ſuch teach others who themſelves excel, 

And cenſure freely who have written well. Pope. 
5. Without impediment. 
To follow rather the Goths in rhyming than the 


In every fin, by how much the more free will 
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with ſwine, when we may freely eat wheat-bread 
among men. 7 Aſcham, 

The path to peace is virtue: what I ſhow, 
Thyſelt may freely on thyſelf beſtow : 

Fortune was never worthipp'd by the wiſe ; 

But ſet aloft by fools, uſurps the ſkies. Dryder, 
6. Without neceſſity ; without predeter. 

mination, 

Freely they ſtood who food, and fell who fell, 

Milton. 

He leaves us to chuſe with the liberty of rea- 
ſonable beings; they who comply with his grace, 
comply with it freely; and they who reject it, do 
alſo freely reject it, 2 Rogers. 

7. Frankly ; liberally ; without coſt. 

By nature all things have an equally common 
uſe : nature freely and inditterently opens the 
boſoms of the univerſe to all mankind. South, 

8. Spontaneouſly ; of its own accord, 
Fae'tMAN. n. /. [Free and man.] 


1. One not a ſlave; not a saſſal. 
Had you rather Cæſar were living, and die al! 
faves, than that Cæſar were dead, to live all 
freemen ? Shakſpeare, 
If to break looſe from the conduct of reaſon, 
and to want that reſtraint of examination and 
judgment which keeps us fiom chuſing or doing 
the worſt, be liberty, true liberty, madmen and 
: fools are only the freemen. 1 Locke, 
2. One partaking of rights, privileges, or 
immunities. | 
He made us freemen of the continent, 
What nature did like captives treat before. Dryd, 
What this union was is expreſſed in the pre- 
ceding verſe, by their both having been made 
freemen on the ſame day. Addiſon. 


FxEET MIN DED. adj. [free and mind.] 


Unperplexed; without load of care. 

To be freeminded, and cheerfully diſpoſed at 
hours of meat, ſleep, and exerciſe, is one of the 
beſt precepts of long laſting. Bacon. 


Fre'tNess. n. /. [from free. ] 
1. The ſtate or quality of being free. 
2. Openneſs ; unreſervedneſs ; ingenuouſ- 


neſs ; candour. 
The reader may pardon it, if he pleaſe, for 
the freeneſs of the confeſſion. Dryden. 


3. Generolity ; liberality. - 

1 hope it will never be ſaid that the Jaity, who 
by the clergy are taught to be charitable, ſhall 
in their corporations exceed the clergy itſelf, and 
their ſons, in freeneſs of giving. Spratt, 

FazesCno'oL. n./. [ free and /chool.] A 
ſchool in which learning is given with- 
out pay. 

To give a civil education to the youth of this 
land in the time to come, proviſion was made by 
another law, that there ſhould be one freeſc/ool at 
leaſt erected in every dioceſe. Davies, 

Two clergymen ſtood candidates for a ſmall 
freeſchool; a gentleman who happened to have a 
better underſtanding than his neighbours, pro- 
cured the place for him who was the better 
ſcholar. Sroift. 

FREE STO“K EN. adj. [ free and polen. 
Accultomed to ſpeak without reſerve. 

Nerva one night ſupped privatcly with ſome fix 
or ſeven ; amongſt whom there Was one that was 
a dangerous man, and began to take the like 
courſes as Marcellus and Regulus had done : the 
emperor fell into diſcourſe of the injuſtice and 
tyranny of tbe former time, and, by name, of 
the two accuſers; and ſaid, what ſhou!d we do 
with them, as if we had them now? One of them 
that was at ſupper, and was a freeſpoten ſenator, 
ſaid, Marry, they ſhould ſup with us, Bacon, 


Fr EPT ONE. n. /. [ free and fone. ] Stone 


commonly uſed in building. 

Freejlone is ſo named from its being of ſuch a 
conſtitution as to be wrought and cut freely in 
any direction. Wwadacard, 

I ſaw her hand; ſhe has a leathern hand, a 
freeſtone - coloured hand. Skakſpeare, 


| Greeks in true verhiying, were even to eat Acorns. 
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The ſtreets are generally paved with brick or | 


freeſtone, and always kept very neat, Adaiſon. 
FREETHI NKER. a. /. [ free and think.] 
A libertine ; a contemner of religion. 

Atheiſt is an old-faſhioned word: I' m a free- 
thinker, child. Addiſon. 
Of what uſe is freedom of thought, if it will 
not produce freedom of action, which is the ſole 
end, how remote ſocver in appearance, of all ob- 
jections againſt chriftianity ? and therefore the 
freethinkers confider it as an edifice, wherein all 
the parts have ſuch a mutual dependance on each 
other, that if you pull*out one ſmagle nail, the 
whole fabrick muſt fall to the ground. $4vifr. 


FaEEWI'LL. n. / [ free and will.) 
1. The power of directing our own ations 
without reſtraint by neceſſity or fate. 
We have a power to ſuſpend the proſecution of 
this or that deſire : this ſeems to me the ſource 
of all liberty; in this ſeems to conſiſt that which 
is improperly called freewll, Locke. 
2, Voluntarineſs; ſpontaneity. 
I make a decree, that all they of the people of 
Iſrael in my realm, which are minded of teil 
own freewill to go up to Jeruſalem, go with thee. 
xra 
FrEEwoO'MAN. n. . [ free and woman.] 
A woman not enſlaved. 
All her ornaments are taken away of a free- 
woman; ſhe is become a bondſlave. 1 Maccabees. 


To FREEZE. v. n. preter. froze. ¶ vrie/en, 
Dutch. ] 
2. To be congealed with cold. 
The aqueous humour of the eye will not freeze, 
Which is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the per- 
ſpicuity and fluidity of common water. Ray. 
The jſreezing Y water, or the blowing ot a 
plant, returning at cquidiſtant periods in all 
parts of the earth, would as well ſerve men to 
reckon their years by as the motions of the ſun. 
Locle. 
2. To be of that degree of cold by which 
water is congealed. 
Orpheus with his lute made trees 2 

And mountain tops, that freeze, 

Bow themſclves when he did fing. Shatſpeare. 
Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes. Shakſp. 
Heav'n froze above ſevere, the clouds congcal, 

And thro? the cryſtal vault appear'd the ſtanding 

hail, Dryden. 


To FREEZE. v. a. pret. froze;. part, 
frozen or froze. 
1. To congeal with cold. 
2. To kill by cold. 
When we buth lay, in the ficld, 
Frozen almoſt to death, how did he lap me, 
Ev'n in his garments ! Shakſ. Richard 111. 
My maſter and miſtreſs are almoſt frozen to 
death. : Shakſpeare. 
3. To chill by the loſs of power or motion. 
I have a faint cold fear thrills through my veins, 
That almoſt freezes up the heat of life. Sp. 
Death came on amain, 
And exercis'd below his iron reign ; 
Then upward to the feat of life he goes; 
Senſe fled before him, what he touch'd he freze. 
Dryden. 
To FR EIGHT. v. a. preter. freighted ; 
part. fraught ; which being now uſed 
as an adjective, freighted is adopted. 
[fretter, French. )] 


I, To load a ſhip or veſſel of carriage with 
goods for tranſportation. 
: The princes 
Have to the port of Athens ſent their ſhips, 
Fraught with the miniſters and inftruments 
Of cruel war. Shakſp. Troilus and Creffida, Prel. 
Nor is, indeed, that man leſs mad than theſe, 
Who freights a ſhip to venture on the ſeas ; 
With one frail interpoſing plank to ſave 
From certain death, roll'd on by ev'ry wave. 


Dryden's Juvenal. 
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Freighted with iron, from her native land 


I ſteer my voyage. Pope's Olyſſey. 
2. To load as the burden; to be the 
thing with which a veſſel is freighted. 

I would | 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth, or ere 
It ſhould the good ſhip fo have ſwallow'd, and 
The freighting ſouls within her. Shakſpeare, 
FrEiGHT. n. / 6 


1. Any thing with which a ſhip is loaded. 
He clears the deck, receives the mighty freight; 
The leaky veſſel groans bencath the weight. 
Dryden. 
2. The money due for tranſportation of 
goods. 


Fae 1GHTER. n. f. [| fretteur, French: ] 
He who freights a veſlel. 


Fragen. n. / A ſtranger. An old word 
wholly forgotten here ; but retained in 
Scotland. Beattie 

But now from me his madding mind is ſtart, 
And woves the widow's daughter of the glen ; 

And now fair Roſalind hath bred his ſmart, 
So now his friend is changed for Spenſer. 


a fren, 
FRENCH Chalk. n. ſ. An forties clay, 
extremely denſe, of a ſmooth gloſſy 
ſurface, and ſoit and unctuous to the 
touch; of a greyiſh white colour, ve- 
riegated with a duſky green. Hill. 

Frenck chalk is unctuous to the touch, as 
ſteatites is, but harder, and nearer approaching 
the confiſtence of ſtone Tod. 

To Fre'NCHiFY. v. a [from French. 
To infect with the manner of France; 
to make a coxcomb. 

They miſliked nothing more in king Edward the 
Confeſſur than that he w is Frenchifiel; and account- 
ed the deſire of foreign language then to be a fore- 
token of bringing in 1oreign powers, which indeed 
happened, Camden's Remains, 

Has he familiarly diſl:k'd 
Your yellow ſtarch, or ſaid your doublet 
Was not exactly Frenchified ? Shakſpeare. 
FrE'NETICK. adj. Frenetigue, French; 
rie; generally therefore written 
phrenetick.] Mad; diſtracted. 
He himſelf impotent, 
By mean of his frenetick malady. 
Daniel's Civil War. 
FrE'Nzv. n. J. [Dewiric 3 phrenitis, Latin! 
whence phrenetiſy, phrenetſy, phrenzy, or 
frenzy.) Madneſs ; diſtraction of mind; 
alienation of underſtanding ; any violent 


paſſion approaching to madneſs, 

That knave, Ford, hath the fineſt mad devil 

of jcalouſy in him that ever governed f-ez2y. 
Shakſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 

True fortitude is ſeen in great exploits, 

That juſtice warrants, and that wiſdom guides; 
All elſe is touring frenzy and diſtraction. <di:/. 

Why ſuch a diipofition of the body inducett, 
ſleep, another diſturbs all the operations of the 
ſoul, and occafions a lethargy or frenzy this 
knowledge exceeds our narrow faculties. 

Bentley. 
FrE'QUENCE. n. . [ frequence, French; 
ſrequentia, Latin.] Crowd; concourle ; 
aſſembly. 
The frequence of degree, 
From high to low throughout. 
He, in full frequence bright 
Of angels, thus to Gabriel ſmiling ſpake. Ailten, 
Fx ENV. n. /. | frequentia, Latin. 
1. Common occurrence; the condition of 
being often ſeen or done. 

Should a miracle be indulged to one, others 
would think themſclves equally entitled to 1t ; 
and if indulged'to many, it would no Jong: 
have the effe& of a miracle: its force and influ- 


ence would be loſt by the frequency of it. 


Skakſpeare. 


| 


literbury. | 
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2. Coneogurſe ; full aſſembly. 
Thou cam'ſt ere while into this ſenate : who 

Of ſuch a frequency, fo many friends 

And kindred thou haſt here, ſaluted thee ? 

; Ben Jonſun's Catiline, 
FREQUENT. adj. [ frequent, French ; 

Frequens, Latin. ] 
1. Olten done; often ſeen; often oc- 


curring. 

The 7 AREA theſe times are, the better. 
Duty of Aſan, 
An ancient and imperial city falls; 

The ſtreets are fill'd with frequent funerals, Dry. 

F,equent herſes ſhall befiege your gates, Pepe. 

2, Uſed often to practiſe any thing. 
The chriſtians of the fiſt times were generally 
frequent in the practice of it. Duty of Man. 
Every man thinks he may pretend to any em- 

ploy ment, provided |, has bren loud and e- 

quent in declaring himſeif hearty for the govern» 


ment. Swift. 
3. Full of concourſe. 
Frequent and full. Milton, 


To FREQUE'NT. v. a. | frequento, Latin; 
frequenter, French.] To viſit often; to 
be much in any place; to reſort often to. 

They in latter day, 
Finding in it fit ports for father's trade, 
Gan more the ſame frequent, and further to in- 
vade. Spenſcr, 
There were ſynagogues for men to reſort unto : 
our Saviour himſelf and the apoltles frequented 


them. Tooker, 
This fellow here, this thy creature, 

By night frequents my houſe, Shakſp. Timon, 
At that time this land was known and fre- 

guented by the ſhips and veſſels. Bacon, 

With tears 

Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 

Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 

Of ſorrow unfeign*d, and humiliation meek. 

Milton, 

To ſerve my friends, the ſenate I frequent ; 

And there what I before digeſted, vent. Denham. 
That he frequented the court of Auguſtus, and 

was well received in it, is moſt undoubted. 


Dryden, 

FREQUE NTABLE. adj. [from frequent. ] 

Converſable ; acceſſible. Not now uſed, 
but not inclegant. 

While youth laited in him, the exercifes of that 
age and his humour not yet ſully diſcuvercd, 
made l. im ſomewhat the more frequentable and 
leſs dangerous, Sidney, 

FrEQUE'NTATIVE. ad}. | frequentatif, Fr. 
Frequentativus, Latin.] A grammatical 
term applied to verbs ſignifying the fre- 
quent repetition of an action. 

FREUUENTER. . /. [from frequent.] 
One who often reſorts to any place. 


, Perſons under bad imputations are 19 great 

frequenters of churches, Swift, 

Fre'QUENTLY. cdv. [ frequenter, Latin.] 

Often; commonly; not rarely ; not 

ſeldom; a confiderable number of times; 
manifold times. 

I could not, without much grief; obſerve how 


frequently both gentlemen and ladies are at a 
lots for queſtions and antwers. Sift, 


FRESCO. n. J. [ Italian. 
1. Coolneſs; ſhade; duſkineſs, like that 

of the evening or morning. 

Helhſh ſprites 

Love more the fcc of the nights. Pricr, 
2. A picture not drawn in glaring light, 

but in duſk. 

Here thy well-ſtudg'd marbles fix our eye; 

A fading fre/es here demands a hgh, Pope. 

FRESH, adj. {ppepe, Saxon; ſraiſche, 


French, ] 
1, Cool; not vapid with heat, 
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In cull the fartheſt mead for thy repaſt ; 
The choiceſt herbs I to thy board will bring, 
And draw thy water from the free} ſpring. 


Prior. 
2. Not ſalt. 


They keep themſelves unmixt with the ſalt 
water; ſo that, a very grest way within the ſea, 
men may take up as ri water as if they were 
near the land. Ale Deſcrip. of the World, 

3. New ; not had before. 

No borrow'd bays his temples did adorn, 

But to our crown he did fr- jewels bring. Dryd. 
4. New; not impaired by time. 

This ſecond ſource of men, while yet but few, 
And while the drcad of judgment paſt remain 
Fre in tneir minds, fearing the Deity, 

With ſome regard to what is juit and right, 
Shall lead their lives, Milton's Par. Loft 

That love which firſt was ſet, will firſl decay; 

Mine of a fre/ier date will longer ſtay. Dryden. 
5. In a ſtate like that of recentneſs. 
We will revive thoſe times, and in our memories 
Preſerve and ſtill keep fre like flowers in waters, 
Denham, 
With ſuch a care 
As roſes from their talks we tear, 
When we would till preferve them new, 
And fre as on the buſh they grew. 
Thou ſun, ſaid I, fair light! 
And thou enlighten'd earth, ſo 7 and gay 
Milton, 


Waller. 


Think not, *cauſe men flatt'ring ſay, 
Y” are freſi as April, ſweet as May, 
Bright as is the morning ſtar, 

That you are ſo. 
6. Recent; newly come. 

Amidſt the ſpirits Palinurus preſs'd ; 
* from life, a new admitted gueſt. Dyyd. 
re/a from the fact, as in the preſent caſe, 

The criminals are ſeiz'd upon the place; 

Sriff in denial, as the law appoints, 

On engines they diſtend their tortur'd joints. 
Dryden. 


7, Repaired from any loſs or diminution, 
Nor lies ſhe long ; but as as her fates 5, 


Care to. 


Springs up to life, and r to ſecond pain; 
Is ſav'd to-day, to morrow to be (lain, Dryd. 
8. Florid; vigorous ; cheerful ; unfaded ; 
unimpaired. 
This pope is decrepid, and the bell goeth for 
' him ; take order that when he is dead there be 
chuſen a pope of rei years, between fifty and 
threeſcore. * y Bacon's Hey War. 
Two ſwains 
Freſi as the morn, and as the ſeaſon fair, 
9. Healthy in countenance ; ruddy. 
Tell me 
Haſt thou beheld a reer gentlewoman, 
Such war of white and red within her cheeks ? 
Sal ſpeare, 
It is no rare obſervation in England to ſee a 
freſſ coloured luſty young man yoked to a con- 
ſumptive female, and him ſoon after attending 
her to her grave. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
They repreſent to themſelves a thouſand poor, 
tall, innocent, fret coloured young gentlemen. 
Addiſon's Spettator, 
10. Briſk ; ſtrong; vigorous. 
As a fr: gale of wind fills the ſails of a ſhip. 
Holder. 
11. Faſting: oppoſed to eating or drinking. 
A low word. 
12. Sweet: oppoſed to ſtale or ſtinking. 


Faksu. n. /. Water not ſalt. - 

He ſhall drink nought but brine; for I'll not 
ſhew him 

Where the quick frees are. 


To FrE'sHEN. v. @. [from freſb.] 
make freſh. 


Precluſive drops let all their moiſture flow 
In large effuſion o'er the frefien'd world. 
Thomſon” s Spring. 
To FxreuRN. v. n. To grow freſh, 


Pope. 


Shalſpeare, 


ö 


Qg ? 
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A frefhenirg breeze the magick power ſupply'd, | 
While the wing'd veſſel flew along the tide. 
Pope « Odyſſey. 
Fre'sneT. u. /. [from rgſb.] A pool of 
freſh water. | 
All fiſh from ſea or ſhore, 
Freſtet or purling brouk, or ſh-Il or fin. Alton, 
Fre'sHLY. adv. [from /b. 
1. Cooly. 
2. Newly ; in the former ſtate renewed. 


The weeds of hereſy being grown unto ſuch | 


ripeneſs as that was, do, even in the very cutting 

down, ſcatter oftentimes thoſe ſeeds which for a 

while lie unſeen and buried in the earth; but 

afterwards fr-Aly ſpring up again, no leſs perni- 

cious than at the firſt, Hooker, 

Then ſhall our names, 

Familiar in their mouth as houſhold words, 

Be in their flowing cups fre/ly remember'd. 
hakſpeare's Henry v. 

They are now yreſily in difference with them. 


Bacon. 
3. With a healthy look; ruddily. 
Looks he as frely as he did the day he wreſtled? 
Shakſpeare, 
Fre'sHNess. n. J. [from freſb.] 
1. Newneſs; vigour; ſpirit ; the con- 
trary to vapidneſs. | 
Moſt odorous ſmell beſt broken or cruſhed ; 
but flowers preſſed or beaten, do loſe the frefneſs 
and ſweetnets of their odour, Bacon, 
2. Freedom from diminution by time; 
not ſtaleneſs. | 
For the conſtant fr-Aneſs of it, it is fuch a 
pleaſure as can never cloy or overwork the mind; 
for ſurely no man was ever weary of thinking, 
that he had done well or virtuouſly. South, 


3. Freedom from fatigue ; newneſs of 


ſtrength. 
The Scots had the advantage both for number 


and A a of men. Hayward 
4. Coolneſs. 


There are ſome rooms in Italy and Spain for 
frefaneſs, and gathering the winds and air in the 
heats of ſummer ; but they he but pennings of 
the winds, and enlarging them again, and mak- 
ing them reverbetate in circles, Bacon, 

Say, if ſhe pleaſe, ſhe hither may repair, 
And breathe the frefneſs of the open air, 

Dryden's clurengzebe. 
She laid her down to reſt, 
And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, 
To take the freflneſs of the morning air. Addi/. 
5. Ruddineſs; colour of health. 

The ſecret venom, circling in her veins, 

Works through her ſkin, and burſts in bloating 
ſtains ; 

Her cheeks their frefaneſs loſe and wonted grace, 

And an unuſual paleneſs ſpreads her face, 


; Granville, 
6. Freedom from ſaltneſs. 


FaEsHwa'TER, [A compound word of 
freſh and water, uſed as an adjective.] 
Raw; unſkilled ; unacquainted. A low 
term borrowed from the ſailors, who 
ſtigmatize thoſe who come firſt to ſea as 


freſhwater men or novices, 

Thoſe nobility, as fre/iwater ſoldiers which 
had never ſeen but ſome light ſkirmithes, in their 
vain bravery made light account of the Turks. 

Knolles' Hiftory of the Turks, 


FRET. =. /. [Of this. word the etymo- 
logy is very doubtful : ſome derive it 
from pnetan, to eat; others from 
xnetzpan, to adorn ; ſome from mere; 
Skinner more probably from fremo, or 
the French fretitler : perhaps it comes 
immediately from the Latin fretum.] 

1, A frith, or ſtrait of the ſea, where the 
water by EIS is always rough. 
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Euripus generally fignifieth any ſtrait, fret, or 

channel of the ſea, running between two ſhores, 

2 ; Brown, 

2. Any agitation of liquors by fermen- 
tation, confinement, or other cauſe. 

Of this river the ſurface is covered with froth 
and bubbles; for it runs along upon the frez, 
and is ſtill breaking againſt the ſtones that oppoſe 
its paſſage. Addiſon on Italy. 

The blood in a fever, if well governed, like 
wine upon the fret, diſchargeth itſelf of hetero- 
geneous mixtures, ; Der ham. 


3. That ſtop of the muſical inſtrument 
which cauſes or regulates the vibrations 


of the ſtring. 


It requireth good winding of a ſtring before it 
will make any note; and, in the tops of lutes, 
the higher they go, the leſs diſtance is between 
the frets, Bacon's Natural Hiftery, 

The harp 
Had work, and reſted not : the ſolemn pipe 
And dulcimer, all organs of ſweet ſtop, 
All ſounds on fret by ſtring or golden wire, 
Temper'd ſoft tunings, intermix'd with voice 
Choral or uniſon. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

They are fitted to anſwer the moſt variable 
harmony : two or three pipes to all thoſe of a 
church- organ, or to all the firings and frers of a 
lute. ; Grew's (oſmolog. Sac. 

4. Work riſing in protuberances. 

The frets of houſes, and all equal figures, 
pleaſe ; whereas unequal figures are but deformi- 
ties. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

We take delight in a proſpect well laid out, 
and diverſified with fields and meadows, woods 
and rivers, in the curious fret. works of rocks 
and grotios. Spectator. 

5. Agitation of the mind; commotion of 
temper; paſſion. | 

Calmneſs is great advantage: he that lets 
Another chafe, may warm at his fire, 

Mark all his wand'rings, and enjoy his frets, 
As cunning fencers ſuffer heat to tire. Herbert. 

The incredulous Pheac, having yet 
Drank but one round, reply'd in ſober fret, 

Tate's Juvenal. 

You, too weak, the ſlighteſt loſs to bear, 

Are on the fret of paſhon, boil and rage. 
Creech*'s Fuvenal. 
Yet then did Dennis rave in furious fret ; 
I never anſwer'd, I was not in debt. Pope, 
To FRET. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To agitate violently by external im- 
pulſe or action. 

You may as well forbid the mountain pines 
To wag their high tops, and to make a noiſe 
When they are fre7ted with the guſts of heav'n. 

| Shakſpeare, 
2. To wear away by rubbing. 
Drop them till upon one place, 
Till they have fretted us a pair of graves 
Within the earth, Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 

In the banks of rivers, with the waſhing of 
the water, there were divers times fretzed out 
big pieces of gold. Abbot. 

Before I ground the object metal on the pitch, 
I always ground the putty on it with the concave 
copper, till it had done making a noiſe ; becauſe, 
if the particles of the putty were not made to 

ſtick faſt in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and fret the object metal, and 
fill it full of little holes. Newton's Opticks, 
3. To hurt by attrition, 
Antony 
Is valiant and dejected; and, by farts, 
His fretted fortunes give him hope and fear 
Of what he has and has not. Shakſpeare, 
4. To corrode ; to eat away. 

It is fret inward, whether it be bare within or 
without. Leviticus. 

The painful huſband, plowing up his ground, 
Shall find all fre: with ruſt, both pikes and 

ſhields, 
And empty helms under his harrow ſound. 
Hakewill, 
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5. To 1 into raiſed work. They are extremely ſreiſul and peeviſh, never Gentle frication draweth forth the nouriſhment, 
Nor did there want well at reſt z but always calling for this or that, by making the parts a little hungry, and heating 
Cornice or freeze, with boſſy ſculptures grav'n ; or changing their poiture flying or fitting, them : this frication I wiſh * be, done in the 
The roof was fretted gold. Milton, Harvey on Conſumptions, morning. Bacon's Natural Hiftery. 
fretted g 
. . Are you poſitive and frerful ? | Re ſinous or unctuous bodies, and ſuch as will 
6. To „ z to — 1 Heedleſs, ignorant, forgetful ? Swift. flame, attra& vigorouſly, = moſt thereof with- 
on grey unes, Fre'TFULLY,. : ul. 6 out frication, as good hard wax, which will con- 
That fret the clouds, are meſſengers of day. viſhly * — * — needle almoſt as aQively as the loadſtone 
Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar. Wa ds ; 5 V. 0 c f if 1] Paſ Brown, 
R TFUL ESS. N. . rom Treu. a — * * -y * 
7. To make angry; to vex. fog f Deevithnels FRI co. n. friction, French; fridio, 
The better part with Mary and with Ruth . * ; . from frico, Latin. ] 
Choſen thou haſt, and they that over-ween, Fs ETT *. _ [from fret. ] Adorned with , : 
And at thy growing virtues fret their ſpleen, raiſed work. 1, The act of rubbing two bodies together, 
No anger find in thee, but pity and truth, FRIABILII TY. n. . from friable.] 8 Do not all bodies which abound with terreſtrial 
Milton, . ; arts, and eſpecially with ſulphureous ones, emit 
acity of being eaſily reduced to powder, | pants; — * , 
Becauſe thou haſt fretted me in all theſe things, Þ * Gs, Frick, lity, 85 d power to | anc don, light as often as thoſe parts are ſufficiently agitated, 
behold I will recompence thy way upon thine are qualities to be found in a loadftone. Locle. whether the agitation be made by heat, friction, 
head. Ezekiel 


FRI ABLE. adj. [ friable, French; fri- percuſſion, putreſaction, or by any vital motion ? 


y * J 
Such an expectation, cries one, will never come Newton's Opticks. 


to paſs: therefore I'll even give it up, and go and abilis, Latin. ] Eafily crumbled ; eaſily 2. The reſiſtance in machines cauſed by 
fret myſelf. Collier. reduced to powder. the motion of one body upon another. 
Injuries from friends fret and gall more, and A ſpongy excreſcence groweth upon the roots of Medical rubbi ich the fleſhbruſh 
the memory of them is not ſo eaſily obliterated, the laſer-tree, and ſometimes on cedar, very WWW 
Arbuthnot's Hiftory of John Bull. white, light, and friable, which we call agarick. cloths, 
F Bacon's Natural Hiftory. Friftions make the parts more fleſhy and full, 
To RET. v. n. The liver, of all the viſcera, is the moſt fr:- as we ſee both in men and in the currying of 
t. To be in commotion; to be agitated- able, and eaſily crumbled or diſſolved. Arbuth, horſes; for that they draw a greater quantity of 


No benefits whatſoever ſhall ever alter or allay FRTAR. n. P [A corruption of frere, ſpirits to the parts. — 
that diabolical rancour, that frets and ferments | French.] A religious; a brother of] FRIDAY. n. J. [Eni gedæg, Saxon. ] The 


—— _ — OW ND will _ out | ſome regular order. fixth day of the week, ſo named of 
in landet and invectiwe. out, | : ar her! hakſp. * . 
Th' adjoining brook, that purls along | Holy Franciſcan friar : brother! ho: Sketſp Fr eya, a Saxon deity. 


All the prieſts and friars in my realm, 
Shall in proceſſion ſing her endleſs praiſe. Shatſp. 
He 's but a friar, but he 's big enough to be 


The vocal grove, now fretting o'er a rock, 
Now ſcarcely moving through a reedy pool. 
| Thomſon's Summer. 


An' the were not kin to me, ſhe would he as 
fair on Friday as Helen is on Sunday. Shatſpreve. 
For Venus like her day, will change her cheer, 


To be | b Jed a * WP a fri N * And ſeldom ſhall we ſee a Friday clear. Dryden. : 
2, o be worn away; to be corroded, Many Je uits and Jriars went about, in tl e . g f 
Take a piece of glovers leather that is very thin, diſguiſe of preſbyterian and independant miniſ- FRIEND. n./ [ vriend, Dutch 5 FReond, | 
and put your gold therein, with ſal armoniack, | ters, to preach up rebellion, _ Su. Saxon. ] This word, with its derivatives, 
binding it cloſe, and than hang it up: the ſal A friar would need ſhew his talent in Latin. 18 pronounced rend, frendly 2 the « 
armoniack will fret away, and the gold remain Swift. totally neglected. 1 
Y a ; ; y neg | 
behind. Peacham on Drawing | FRIARLIKE, adj, [from friar.] Mo- a . 
* * 1. One joined to another in mutual benevo- | 
3. To make way by attrition or corroſion, | naſtick ; unſkilled in the world. lence and intimacy : oppoſed to fo | 

Theſe do but indeed ſcrape off the exuberances, Their friarlike. general would the next day "mY o foe or 
or fret into the wood, and therefore they are very make one holyday in the chriſtian calendars, in enemy . ; ' 
ſeldom uſed to ſoft wood. Aſo xon. re membrance of thirty thouſand Hungarian mar- n F riend' of my ſoul, you twain | 

It inflamed and (welled very much; many tyrs flain of the Turks. Knolles. Rule in this realm, and the gor'd ſtate ſuſtain. | 
wheals aroſe, and fretzted one into another with Far'aRLyY. adj. [ Friar and like.) Like a rag Shakſpeare. | 
great excoriation. Wiſeman. a friar, or man untaught in life. * 5 3 1 5 | 

4. To be angry; to be peeviſh ; to vex Seck not proud riches, but ſuch as thou may'ſt God's beniſon go with — wm ik ef gas hs | 
himſelf. get. juſfly, uſe ſoberly, diſtribute cheerfully, and That would make good of bad, and friends of | 

They trouble themſelves with fre:ting at the leave contentedilyz yet have no ahſtract nor fri- focs. Saal ſpcare. | 
ignorance of ſuch as withſtand them an their po __ * [ fri _— Ty Wonder not to ſee this ſoul extend 
opinion. | Hooker. ARSCOWL., . /. H and cow | The bounds, and ſcek ſome other ſelf, a Friend. 

We are in a fretting mind at the church of lant. It agrees with arum, from which Dryden, | 
Rome, and with angry diſpoſition enter into co- it differs only in having a flower re- 2. One without hoſtile intentions, 
| 6 Heoker, ſembling a cowl. Who comes ſo faſt in filence of the night? | 

: * FRI /. [from friar.] A monaſtery | —A friens. 
To fret for anger, or for grief to moan! KART. 1. /. | { : ? — What friend ? your name ? Shak/ſvea | 
Fairy Queen. or convent of friars. AS ron BF Peare. 
Their wounded ſteeds Frxr'ary. adj, Like a friar. | 3. One reconciled to anther: this is put | 
Fret fetlock deep in gore, and with wild rage Francis Corn field did ſcratch his elbow when by the cultom of the language ſomewhat 
Yerk out their armed heels at their dead maſters, he had ſweetly iavented to ſigniſy his name, St. irregularly in the plural number. | 
Shakſpeare's Henry v. Francis, with a friary cowl in a coin ſield. He 's friends with Cæſur, 
Be lion-mettled, proud, and take no care | Cum den's Remarks. In ſtate of health thou ſay'ſt, and thou ſay'ft | 
Who chafes, who frets, or where conſpirers are. To FRI'“BBLE. v. n. To trifle. free. : : Shatſpeare, : | 
; Slatſpeare*s Macbeth. Though cheats, yet more intelligible My fon came then into my mind; and yet my } 
His heart mes _ the Lord. Prer c Than thofe that with the ſtars do fribble. Nu lib we Rn friends with hi Shak | 
udibras retting Fai'npgrLuER, £4 fr m th verb. as then icarce ends wit im. aper. * 
Conqueſt ſhould be fo long a getting, for / Love e verb.] A If ſhe repent, and would make me amends, | 
Diew up his force. 5 Hudibras trier -# a Bid her but ſend me hers, and we are friends. 
i eee Th x ? A fribbler is, one who profeſſes rapture for the * 
e oo 4 with wrath, e makes outrageous woman, and dreads her conſent. Spectator. 4 An attendant, or companion 3 | 
, = t pa „ 3 £ 4 * . 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the EFRICASSE . 1. J. [ French, ] A diſh The king ordains heir entiance, and aſcends | 
ground Dryden. made by cutting chickens or other ſmall His regal feat, ſurrounded by lis friends. Dr ;d. 41 
1 4 » ET line, 6 things in pieces, aud dreſſing them with 5 Favourer; one propitious, | 
paz“ 75 2 pe. ſtrong ſauce. | : Aurora ridiug upon Pegaſus, ſheweth her 
E roy L. a + [from fret.) Angry; Oh, mn would Homer praiſe their dancing | ſwiſtneſs, ard how the is a friend to poetry and 
peeviſh ; in a ſtate of vexation. dogs, ; all ingenivus inventions, Peachum, | 
> rand Sad, eee rc) 3 to 8 . r 6. A familiar compellation. 
nd each particular hair to ſtaud on end, 3 1 Friend, how came thou in hither ? Aut. 
Like quills hoon the faked 2 Shakſp. Ot boys with cuſtard choak'd at We What ſupports me, do'ſt thou atk ? 
iere 's the king : = : 'onſci riend, t' have lok mine ey 
—Contending with the freeful elements; FriCa'TION, n. J [ fricatio, Latin. ] The The — end, t have lok mine eyes 
do 9 7 blow the carth into the ſea, Shat/. act of rubbing one thing againſt another, | 1a liberty's defence. Melton 
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2. FRIENDTIESsSs Man. 


FRI 


To FRIEND. v. a. [fromthe noun.] To 
favour; to befriend; to countenance ; 
to ſupport. 

I know that'we ſhall have him well to e 

| Shakſpeare. 

When vice makes mercy, mercy 's ſo extended, 
That, for the fault 's love, is th' offender friended. 
Shatſpeare. 


FarENDED. adj. Well diſpoſed ; inclined 
to love. 
Not _ by his wiſh to your high perſon, 
His will is moſt malignant, and it ftretches 
Beyond you to your friends, Shakſpeare, 
Far'enNDLEss, adj. [from friend. 
1, Wanting friends; wanting ſupport ; 
without countenance; deſtitute; forlorn. 
Alas! I am a woman, friend!/eſs, hopeleſs. 
"  Shakſpeare's Henry vir. 
Woe to him that is alone, is veriked upon 
none ſo much as upon the friend/eſs perſon. 
South, 
To fome new clime, or to thy native ſky, 
Oh friendls/s and forſaken virtue fly. Dryden, 
To what new clime, what diſtant ſky, 
Forſaken, friendleſs, will ye fly. Pope. 
The Saxon word 
for him whom we call an outlaw, becauſe 
he was, upon his excluſion from the 
king's peace and protection, denied all 
help of friends, 
FRI“ NDLINESss. n. . [from friendly.] 
1. A diſpoſition to friendſhip. 


Such a liking and friendlineſs as bath brought, 


forth the effects. Sidney. 


2. Exertion of benevolence. 


Let all the intervals be employed in prayers, 
charity, friendlineſi and neighbourhood, and means 
of ſpiritual and corporal health. Tayler. 

Fxi'txDLY. adi. [from Friend. 
1. Having the temper and diſpoſition of a 


friend ; kind ; favourable ; benevolent. 
They gave thera thanks, deſiring them to be 
Jriendly fill unto them. 2 Mac, 
Thou to mankind 
Be good, and Friendly ſtill, and oft return! 
Milton. 
How art thou : 
To me ſo friendly grown above the reſt 
Of brutal kind ? Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
Let the Naſſau-ſtar in riſing majeſty appear, 
And guide the proſp'rous mariner 
With everlaſting beams of friendly light, 
2, Diſpoſed to union; amicable. 
Like friendly colours ſound our hearts unite, 
And each from each contract new ſtrength and 
light. . Pope. 
3. Salutary; homogeneal. 
Not that Nepenthe, which the wife of Thone 
In Egypt gave to Jove-born Helena, 
Is of ſuch power to ſtir up joy as this, 
To life ſo friendly, or ſo cool to thirſt. Milton, 


Far'texDLY. adv, Inthe manner of friends; 


with appearance of kindneſs ; amicably. 
Here hetween the armies, 

Let's drink together friendly, and embrace; 

That all their eyes may bear thoſe tokens home 

Of our reſtored love and amity. Shakſpeare. 


FarenDs nip. n. /. [oriend/chap, Dutch.) 
1. The ftate of mind united by mutual 


benevolence; amity. 

There is little friendfhip in the world, and leaft 
of all between equals, which was wont to be 
magnified: that that is, is between ſuperior and 
inferior, whoſe fortunes may cemprehend the cae 
the other. Bacon. 

He lived rather in a fair intelligence than any 
friendfhip with the favourites. Clarendon. 

2. Higheſt degree of intimacy. 

My ſons, let your unſeemly diſcord ceaſe, 

Tf not in frienaſtip, live at leaſt in peace. 


Di den' Ind, Emp. 


Prior, 
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3. Favour ; perſonal kindneſs, - 
His friendfips, fill ſo few confin'd, 
Were always of the middling kind. Swift, 
Raw captains are uſually ſent only preferred by 
friendſhip, and not choſen by ſufficiency, Spenſer. 
4. Aſſiſtance; help. | 
Gracious, my lord, hard-by here is a hovel : 
Some friendAip will it lend you againſt the 


tempeſt ; 

Repoſe you there. - Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
5. Conformity ; affinity ; correſpondence ; 

aptneſs to unite. | 

We know thoſe colours which have a friend- 
Nip with each other, and thoſe which are incom- 
patible, in mixing together thoſe colours of which 
we would make trial. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
FRIEZ E. n. /. [drap de friſe, French.] 
A coarſe warm cloth, made perhaps 
firſt in Frie/land. 5 
If all the world 

Should in a pet of temperance feed on pulſe, 

Drink þ = clear ſtream, and nothing wear but 

riexe, \ 

The All-giver would be untbank'd. Milton, 

The captive Germans of gigantick ſize, 
Are rank'd in order, and are clad in frieze. 
Dryden's Perfius. 
He could no more live without his frieze coat 
than without his ſkin. Addiſon's Guardian. 
See how the double nation lies, 

Like a rich coat with ſkirts of frieze ; 

As if a man, in making poſes, 

Should bundle thiſtles up with roſes. Swift, 
Frieze. } n. /. [In architecture.] A 
FRIZE. _—_ flat member which ſepa- 

rates the architrave from the cornice ; 
of which there are as many kinds. as 
there are orders of columns. Harris. 
No jutting frieze, 
Buttrice, nor coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant-bed, and procreant cradle. 
Shalſpeare. 
Nor did there want 
Cornice or frieze with boſſy ſculptures grav'n; 
The reof was fletted gold. Milton's Par. Left. 
Polydore defigned admirably well, as to the 
ractical part, having a particular genius for 
| iowa Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Fai'tzED. adj, [from frieze.] Shagged 
or napped with frieze. 
FartzELIKE. adj. [ Frieze and like.) Re- 
ſembling a frieze. | 
I have ſcen the figure of Thalia, the comick 

mule, ſometimes with an entire headpiece and a 

little /rieze/ike tower, running round the edges of 

the face, and ſometimes with a maſk for the face 
only. Addiſon on Italy. 
FRIGAT. . /. [ frigate, French; fregata, 

Italian.] 
1. A ſmall ſhip. Ships under fifty guns 
are generally termed frizats. 

The treaſure they fought for was, in their view, 
embezzled in certain frigats, Raleigh's Apelcyy. 
On high-rais'd decks the haughty Belgians ride, 

Beneath whoſe ſhades our humble frigats go. 

Dr yden, 
2. Any ſmall veſſel on the water. 
Behold the water work and play 
About her little frigat, therein making way. 
Fairy Queen, 
FaiGEFA'CTION. n. /. [| frigus and facio, 
Latin.] The act of making cold. 


To FRIGHT. v. a. [ prighxan, Saxon. ] 
To terrify; to diſturb with fear; to 
ſhock with fear ; to daunt ; to diſmay. 
This was in the old authors more fre- 
2 written affright, as it is always 
ound 1n the Scripture. 

The herds 
Were firongly clam'rous in the frighred fields. 
Shak pears's Henry iv. 


FRI 
Such a iumerous hoſt - 
Fled not in ſilence through the frighted deep, 
With ruin upon ruin, rout on rout, 
Confuſion was confounded, Milton, 
Cherubic watch, and of a ſword that flame 
Wide-waving, all approach far off to fright, 
And guard all paſſage to tlie tree of life. Milton. 
Nor exile or danger can fright a brave ſpirit, 
With innocence guarded, 
With virtue rewarded, 
I make of my ſufferings a merit. Dryden. 
The mind fright: itſelf with any thing reflected 
on in groſs, and at a diſtance : things thus offered 
to the mind, carry the ſhew of nothing but dif- 
ficulty. Locke, 
Whence glaring oft with many a broaden'd orb, 
He fright: the nations, homſon's Autumn, 


FxIGHT. n. /. [from the verb.] A ſudden 
tertour. 
You, if your goodneſs does not plead my cauſe, 
May think I broke all hoſpitable laws, 
To bear you from. your palace-yard by might, 
And put your noble perſon in a fright. Dryden. 
To Fr1'GHTEN. v. a. To terrify; to 
ſhock with dread. 
The rugged bear's, or ſpotted lynx's brood, 
Frighten the valleys and infeſt the wood. Prior. 
Fai'catrFuL. adj. [from fright.] 
1. Terrible; dreadful ; full of terrour, 
Tetchy and wayward was thy iafancy, 
Thy ſchooldays frightful, deſp'rate, wild, and fu- 
rious. Shatkſpeare. 
Without aid you durſt not undertake 
This frightful paſſage o'er the Rygian lake. 
Dryden, 
2, A cant word among women for any 
thing unpleaſing. 


Far'64TFULLY. adv. [from frightful,] 
1. Dreadfully ; horribly. 

This will make a prodigious maſs of water, 
and looks frightfully to the imagination; 'tis 
huge and great. Burnet, 

2. Diſagreeably; not beautifully, A wo- 
man's word. 8 | 

Then to her glaſs; and Betty, pray, 

Don't I look frightfully to-day ? Swift, 
Far'GHTFULNESS. n./. [from frightful.)} 
The power of impreſſing terrour. 


FRI'GID. adj. [ frigidus, Latin. ] 
1, Cold; wanting warmth. In this ſenſe 
it is ſeldom uſed but in ſcience. 

In the torrid zone the heat would have been in- 
tolerable, and in the frigid zones the cold would 
have deſtroyed both animals and vegetables. 

Cheyne's Phil. Prins, 
2. Wanting warmth of affection. 
3. Impotent; without warmth of body. 
4. Dull ; without fire of fancy. 

If juſtice Phillip's coſtive head 
Some frigid rhymes diſburſes, 

They hall like Perſian tales be read, 

And glad both babes and nurſes, Swif!. 


Frac1'pity. n. /. [ frigiditas, Latin. ] 
1. Coldneſs; want of warmth. 
2. Dulneſs ; want of intelleRual fire. 

Driving at theſe as at the higheſt eleganciet, 
which are but the frigidities of wit. Brown. 

Of the two extremes, one would ſooner pardon 
phrenzy than frigidity. Pope. 

3. Want of corporeal warmth. 

The boiling blood of youth hinders that ſere- 
nity which is neceſſary to ſevere intenſeneſs; and 
the frigidity of decrepit age is as much its ene- 
my, by reaſon of its dulling moiſture. Cane. 


| 4. Coldneſs of affection. 
FarG1DLy. adv. ſfrom frigid.) Coldly ; 
dully ; without affection. 


Fr!GipNess. n. /. [from frigid.] 
Coldneſs ; dulnefs ; want of affection. 
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Faiconrn'rIck. adj. [| frigorificur, frigu 
and facio, Latin.] Cauſing cold. 
word uſed in ſcience. 


Frigorifick atoms or particles mean thoſe nitrous 
ſalts which float in the air in cold weather, and 
occaſion freezing. Quincy, 


To FRILL. v. n. [ frilleux, French. ] To 
quake or ſhiver with cold. Uſed of a 
hawk: as the hawk frils. Did. 

FRINGE. . /. [ friggio, Italian; frange, 
French. ] Ornamental appendages added 
to dreſs or furniture, It is in converſa- 
tion uſed of looſe and ſeparate threads. 


Thoſe offices and dignities were but the facings | 


or fringes of his greatneſs. Wotton, 
The golden fringe ev'n ſet the ground on flame, 
And drew a precious trail, Dryden. 
The ſhadows of all bodies, in this light, were 
bordered with three parallel fringes, or bands of 
coloured light, whereof that which was contigu- 
ous to the ſhadow was broadeſt and moſt lumi- 
nous ; and that which was remoteſt from it was 
narroweſt, and ſo faint as not eaſily to be viſible. 
Newton's Opticks, 


To FRINGE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adorn with fringes; to decorate with 
ornamental appendages. 


Either fide of the bank, fringed with moſt beau- 
tiful trees, refiſted the ſun's darts, Sidne 


Of filver wings he took a ſhining pair, 


Fringed with gold. Fairfax. 
Here, by the ſacred bramble ting'd, 
My petticoat is doubly fring'd. Swift. 


FRI PER ER. n. / from frippier, French. ] 
One who deals in old things vamped up. 

Frr'erERY. n. / [ fripperie, Fr. fripperia, 
Italian. 

1. The place where old clothes are ſold. 
We know what belongs to a frippery. _ 
Lurana is a frippery of bankrupts, who fly 

thither from Druina to play their after-game. 
Heoxwel's Vocal Foreft. 
2. Old clothes; caſt dreſſes ; tattered rags. 
Poor poet ape, that would be thought our 
chief, 
Whoſe works are ev'n the frippery of wit; 
From brocage is become ſo bold a thief, 
As we, the robb'd, leave rage, and pity it. 
Ben Jonſon. 
The fighting-place now ſeamens rage ſupply, 
And all the tackling is a frippery. Donne. 
Ragfair is a place near the Tower of London, 
where old cloaths and frippery are ſold. Pope. 


1. To leap; to ſkip. 

Put water into a glaſs, and wet your finger, and 
draw it round about the lip of the glaſs, preſſing 
it ſome what hard; and after drawing it ſome 
few times about, it will make the yy 4 and 
ſprinkle up in a fine dew, Bacen's Nat, Hiſt. 

The fiſh fell a friſting in the net. L' Eftr ange. 

Whether every one hath experimented this 
troubleſome intruſion of ſome friſling ideas, which 
thus importune the underſtanding, and hinder it 
trom being better employed, I know not. Locke, 

2. To dance in frolick or gayety. 

We are as twin'd lambs, that did fri i' th? ſun, 
And bleat the one at the other : what we chang'd, 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew not 
The dodtrine of ill- doing. Shatſp, Winter's Tale, 

About them friſting play d 
All beaſts of th' earth. ilton's Paradiſe Loft. 

A wanton heifer friſked up and down in a 
meadow, at eaſe and pleaſure, L' Eftrange. 

Watch the quick motions of the ſrifling tail, 
Then ſerve their fury with the ruſhing male. 

Dryden's Virgil. 

So Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And beafts in gambols friſt'd before their honeſt 

god. Dryden. 

Oft to the mountains airy tops advanc'd, 
The frifing ſatyrs on the ſummits danc'd, Adiiſ. 
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Thoſe merry blades, 
That ri it under Pindus' ſhades, Prior. 
Peg faints at the ſound of an organ, and yet 
will dance and fri/ at the noiſe of a bagpipe. 
Arbuthnot's Hiſtory of John Bull, 
Sly hunters thus, in Borneo's iſle, 
To catch a monkey by a wile, 
The mimick animal amuſe; 
They place before him gloves and ſhoes; 
Which when the brute pats aukward on, 
All his agility is gone : 
In vain to fri or climb he tries; 
The huntſmen ſeize the grinning wy . 


FRlISsk. n. /. [from the verb.] A frolic 
a fit of wanton gayety. 
FRISK ER. n. /. from friſt, ) A wanton ; 
one not conſtant or ſettled. 
Now I will wear this, and now I will wear that ; 
Now I will wear I cannot tell what : 
All new faſhions be pleaſant to me: 
Now I am a friſker, all men on me look; 
What ſhould 1 do but ſet cock on the hoop ? 
Camden. 
Fr1'sKINESS. n. . [from friſt.] Gayety ; 
livelineſs. A low word. 
Fri1'sxy. adj. [ friſque, French; from 
friſt.] Gay; airy. A low word. 
FriT. n. /. [among chymiſts.] Aſhes or 


. 
I 


ſalt baked or fried together with ſand. 


Dia, 
FarTH. n. /. [ fretum, Latin. ] 
1. A trait of the ſea where the water, 
being confined, is rough. 
What deſp'rate madman then would venture 


o'er, 
The frith, or haul his cables from the ſhore ? 
f Dryden's Virgil. 
Batavian fleets 
De fraud us of the glittering finny (warms 
That heave our friths, and crowd upon our ſhores. 


Thomſen, 
2. A kind of net. I know not whether 


this ſenſe be now retained, : 

The Wear is a frith, reaching through the Oſe, 
from the land to low water mark, and having in 
it a bunt or cod with an eye hook; where the 
fiſh entering, upon their coming back with the 
ebb, are flopt from iſſuing out again. Carew. 


FaiTI!LLARY. #. /. [ fritillaire, French. 
A plant. iller. 


Fr1'TINANCY. n. / [ from fritinio, Latin. ] 
The ſcream of an inſeR, as the cricket 
or cicada. 


The note or fritinancy thereof is far more ſhrill 
than that of the locuſt, and its life ſho:t. Brown. 


FRITTER. u. / [ friture, French. J 
1. A ſmall piece cut to be fried. 


. Maids, fritters and pancakes ynow ſee ye make; 
Let flut have one pancake for company ſake. 


Tufſer. 
2. A fragment ; a ſmall piece, 
Senſe and putter | have I lived to ſtand in the 
taunt of one that makes fritters of Engliſh. 
Shakſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor, 
If you ſtrike a folid body that is brittle, as 
glaſs or ſugar, it breaketh not only where the 
immediate force is, but breaketh all about into 
ſhivers and fritters; the motion, upon the preſſure, 
ſearching all ways, and breaking where it findeth 
the body weakeſt, Baeon's Natural Hiſtery. 
The ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies hearts in fights; 
And cut whole giants into fritters, 
To put them into amorous twitters. Hudibras. 


3. A cheeſecake ; a wig. Ainſworth, 

To FRr1'TTER. v. a. {from the noun.] 

2 cut meat into ſmall pieces to be 
ried, 


2. To break into ſmall particles or frag- 


| ments, 


1 


7 


Joy to great chaos ! let diviſion reign ! 
My racks and tortures ſoon ſhall drive them hence, 
Break all their nerves, and ritter all their ſenſe. 
Pope's Dunciad, 
How prologues into prefaces decay, 
And theſe to notes are fritter'd quite away. 
Dunciad, 
FRIVOLOUS. adj. [ frivolus, Latin ; 
frivole, French.) Slight; trifling ; of 
no moment, 

It is frivolous to ſay we ought not to uſe bad 
ceremonies of the church of Rome, and preſume 
all ſuch bad as it pleaſcth themſelves to diſlike, 

Hooker, 

Theſe ſeem very frivelous and fruitleſs ; for, 


by the breach of them, little damage can come to 
the commonwealth. Spenſer. 


She tam'd the brinded lioneſs, 
And ſpotted mountain pard ; but ſet at nought 
The frive/ous bolt of Cupid. Milton. 
Thoſe things which now ſeem frivs/ous and 
flight, 
Will be of ſerious conſequence to you, 
Wnen they have made you once ridiculous, 
Roſcommon. 
All the impeachments in Greece and Rome 
agreed in a nution of being cuncerned, in point of 
honour, to condemn whatever perſon they im- 
peached, however frivo/ous the articles or how - 
ever weak the $20 i Suit. 
Iwill not defend any miſtake, and do not think 
myſelf obliged to anſwer every frive/ons objection. 
Arbuthnot, 
Fri'voLOUSNESS. n. /. [from frivolous.] 
Want of importance; triflingneſs. 
Frr'voLousLY. adv. [from frivolous.) 
Triflingly ; without weight. _ 

To Far'zLE. v. a. [ friſer, Fr.] To 
curl in ſhort curls like nap of frieze. 
Th' humble ſhrub 
And buſh, with friz/ed hair implicit, MMiltea. 

They ixled and curled their bair with hot irons. 


Hakewill. 
I doff'd my ſhoe, and ſwear 


Therein I ſpy'd this yellow friz/:d hair. Gay. 
Fal'zLER. n./. [from ſrixle.] One that 
makes ſhort curls. 4 


FRO. adv. [of pra, Saxon. ] 
1. Backward ; regreſſively. It is only 
uſed in oppoſition to the word to,; to and 
Fro, backward and forward, to and From. 
The Carthaginians having ſpoiled all Spain, 
rooted out all that were affected to the Romans ; 
and the Romans, having recovered that country, 
did cut off all that favoured the Carthaginians : 
ſo betwixt them both, to and fro, there was ſcarce 
a native Spaniard left, Spenſer. 
As when a heap of gather'd thorns is caſt, 
Now to, now ru, be fore th' autumnal blaſt, 
Together clung, it rolls around the field. Pope. 
2. It is a contraction of from: not now uſed. 
They turn round like grindleſtones, 
Which they dig out fro“ the delves, 
For their bairns bread, wives and ſelves. 


Ben Jonſon, 
Frock. n. /. [ froc, French. ] 
1. A dreſs; a coat. 
That monſter, cuſtom, is angel yet in this, 
That to the uſe of actions fair and good, 
He likewiſe gives a frock or livery, 
That aptly is put on. Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Chalybean temper'd ſteel, and frect of mail 
Adamantean proot. Milton's Agoniſtes, 


2. A kind of cloſe coat for men. 

I ſtrip my body of my ſhepherd's fre. Dry, 

3. A kind of gown for children. 

FroG. n. / [rnozga, Saxon. 

1. A ſmall animal with four feet, living 
both by land and water, and placed by 
naturaliſts among mixed animals, as par- 
taking of beaſts and fiſh; famous in 
Homer's Poem. There is likewiſe a 
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FRO 
ſmall green frog that perches on trees, 


ſaid to be venomous. 
Poor Tom, that eats the ſwimming frog, the 
toad, the todpole. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Auſter is drawn with a pot or urn, pouring 
forth water, with which ſhall deſcend frogs, 


Peacham on Drawing. 
2, The hollow part of a horſe's hoof. 


Fro'csiT. n. /. | frog and bit.] An herb. 


Ainſworth, 
Fro'cr158H. n. /. [ frog and gib. A kind 
of ſiſh. Ainſevorth. 


Fro'Gorass. n. ſ. [Frag and graſe.] A 
kind of herb. F LE APN 


Fro'GLETTUCE. . /. [ frog and lettuce.] 
A plant. 


Frorss. n. /. [from the French froiffr, 


as the pancake is cripſed or crimpled in 
frying. ] A kind of food made by fry- 


ing bacon encloſed in a pancake. 
FROLICK, adj. [wrohijek, Dutch.) 
Gay ; full of levity ; full of pranks. 


We fairies, that do run 
By the triple Hecate's team, 

From the preſence of the ſun, 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick. 

Whether, as ſome ſages ſing, 
The fro/ick wind that breathes the ſpring, 
Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

As he met her once a maying; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And freſh-blown roſes waſh'd in dew, 

Fill'd her with thee a daughter fair, 

So buxom, blithe, and debonnair. Milton. 

Who ripe, and frolick of his full-grown age, 
Roving the Celtick and Iberian fields, 

At laſt betakes him to this ominous wood. Milt. 

The gay, the ſrolict, and the loud. aller. 

Fx o'Lick. u. /. [from the adjective.] A 
wild prank ; a flight of whim and levity. 

He would be at his frolict once again, 

And his pretenſions to divinity. Roſcommon, 

Alcibiades, having been formerly noted for 
the like ſro/ic4s and excurfions, was immediately 
accuſed of this. Swift, 

While rain depends, the penſive cat gives o'er 
Her frolicks, and purſues her tail no more, Swift. 


Tc FrO'LICK. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
play wild pranks ; to play tricks of levity 
and gayety. 

Manly ſpirit and genius plays not tricks with 
words, nor frolicts with the caprices of a frothy 


Shatſpeare, 


imagination. Glanwille. 
Then to her new love let her go, 

And deck her in golden array ; 

Be fineſt at every fine ſhow, 

And frelick it all the long day, Rowe. 


ory Leaks 4b. [ from frolick.] Gayly; 

wildly. a 

Fzo'tickxs0ME. adj, [from frolick.)] Full 
of wild gayety, 

FroLICksoMENESS. n. J. [from frolick- 
ſome.) Wildneſs of gayety ; pranks. 
Frxo'L1cx8oMELY. adv. | from frolick- 

ſome.) With wild gayety. 
Fe om. prep. [ppam, Saxon and Scottiſh.] 
1. Away: noting privation. 
Your ſligliting Zulema, this very hour 
Win take ten thouſand ſubjects from your power. 
Dryden, 
In f:tters one the barking porter ty'd, 


And took kun trembling from his ſov'reign's fide. 
Dryden, 
Clariſſa drew, with rempting grace, 
A two-edg'd veapon from the ſhining caſe. Pope. 
2. Noting reception, 
What time would ſpare from: ſteel receives its 
date, Pope. 


3. Noting proceſſion, deſcent, or birth. 


— 


FR O 


/ Thus the hard and ſtubborn race of man 
From animated rock and flint began. Blackmore. 
The ſong began from Jove. Dryden. 
Succeeding kings riſe from the happy bed. Irene. 
4. Noting tranſmiſſion. 
The meſſengers from our ſiſter and the king. 
Shakſpeare, 
5. Noting abſtraction or vacation. 
I ſhall find time 
From this enormous ſtate, and ſeek to give 
Loſſes their remedies. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
6. With to following: noting ſucceſſion, 
Theſe motions we muſt examine from firſt ro 
laſt, to find out what was the form of the earth, 
Burnet's Theory, 
He bid her ſrem time te time be comforted. . 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
7. Out of: noting emiſſion. 
When the moſt high 
Eternal Father, from his ſecret cloud 
Amid'ſt, in thunder utter'd thus his voice. At. 
Then pierc'd withpain,ſhe ſhook her haughtyhead, 
Sigh'd from her inward ſoul, and thus the ſaid. 
Dryden's Aneid. 
8. Noting progreſs from premiſes to in- 


ferences. 

If an objection be not removed, the conclufion 
of experience from the time paſt to the time pre- 
ſent will not be ſound and perfect, Bacon, 

This is evident from that high and refined mo- 
rality, which ſhined forth in ſome of the ancient 
heathens, South, 


9. Nuting the place or perſon from whom 


a meſſage is brought. 
The king is coming, and I muſt ſpeak with 
him from the bridge. 
—— How now, Fluellan, cam'ſt thou from the 
bridge ? Shakſpeare's Henry v. 
10. Out of: noting extraction. 
From high Meonia's rocky ſhores I came, 
Of poor deſcent; Acætes is my name. Addiſon. 
11. Becauſe of: the reaſon or 


—_ 
motive of an act or effect. 


You are good, but from a nobler cauſe ; 
From your own knowledge, not from nature's 
laws. Dryden. 
David celebrates the glory of God from the 
conſideration of the greatneſs of his works. 
Tillotſon, 
We ficken ſoon from her contagious care; 
Grieve for her ſorrows, groan for her deſpair, 
Prior. 
Relaxations from plenitude is cured by ſpare 
diet, and from any cauſe by that which is con- 
trary to it. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


12. Out of: noting the ground or cauſe 
of any thing. 
By the ſacred radiance of the ſun, 
The myſteries of Hecate, and the night; 
By all the operations of the orbs, 
Frem whom we do exiſt, and ceaſe to be, 
Here I diſclaim all my paternal care. S4a#ſpeare. 
They who believe that the praiſes which ariſe 
from valour are ſuperiour to thoſe which proceed 
from any other virtues, have not conſdered, 
Dryden's Virgil's Æneid, Dedication. 
What entertainment can be raiſed from ſo pi- 
tiſul a machine? We ſee the ſucceſs of the bat- 
tle from the very beginning. Dryden. 
'Tis true from force the ſerongeſt title ſprings, 
I therefore hold from that which ſirſt made kings. 
Dryden. 
13. Not near to : noting diſtance. 
His regiment lies half a mile at leaſt 
South frem the mighty power of the king. 
Sha#ſpeare's Richard 111. 
14. Noting ſeparation or receſſion. 
To die by thee, were but to die in jeſt; 
From thee to die, were torture more than death, 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
Haſi thou beheld, when from the goal they ſtart, 
The yourtiful charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruth to the race, and, panting, ſcarcely bear 


Tu' extremes of fev'riſh hope and chilling fear. 


Dry:en's Virgil. 


„0 
15. Noting exemption or deliverance. 
From jealouſy's tormenting ſtrife, 
For ever be thy boſom free' d. 
16. Noting abſence. 


| Our father he hath writ, ſo hath our ſiſter, 
Of diff'rences, which I beſt thought it fit 


Prior. 


To anſwer from our home, 
17. Noting derivation, 

I lay the deep foundations of a wall 

And Enos, nam'd from me, the city call. Dryden 
18. Since: noting diſtance from the paſt, 

The flood was not the cauſe of mountains, but 
there were mountains from the creation. Ra/cigh, 

I had, from my childhood, a wart upon one of 
my fingers. Bacon, 

The other had been trained up from his youth 
in the war of Flanders. Clarendon, 

The m'lk of tygers was his infant food, 
Taught from his tender years the taſte of blood. 

Dryden, 

Were there, from all eternity, no memorable 

actions done till about that time? Tillotſen. 
19. Contrary to. Not in uſe. 

Any thing ſo overdone is from the purpoſe of 
playing; whoſe end, both at the firſt and now, 
was and is to hold, as *twere, the mirrour up to 
nature, Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

Do not believe, 
That fro the lenſe of all civility, 
I thus would play and trifle with your reverence, 
Shakſpeare. 

Did you draw bonds to forfeit ? Sign to break ? 

Or muſt we read you quite from what we ſpeak, 


Shakſp. King Lear. 


And find the truth out the wrong way? Donne, 
20. Noting removal. 
Thrice x the ground ſhe leap'd. Dryden. 


21. From is very frequently joined by an 
ellipſis with adverbs: as, from ha 
From the parts above; from below, from 
the places below; of which ſome are 
here exemplified. 


22. FROM above. 

He, which gave thera from above ſuch power, 
for miraculous confirmation of that which they 
taught, endued them alſo with wiſdom from above, 
to teach that which they ſo did confirm. Hooker, 

No ſooner were his eyes in ſlumber bound, 
When, from above, a more than mortal ſound 
Invades his cars, Dryden's Ancid, 

23. FrRoM afar. 
Light demilances from afar they throw. 
Dryden's /Eneid, 
24. Fa oM beneath. 
With whirlwinds from beneath ſhe toſs'd the 


ſhip, 
And bare 2 the bottom of the deep, Pd. 
An arm ariſes out of ſtygian flood, 
Which, breaking from beneath with bellowing 
ſound, 
Whir!s the black waves and rattling ſtones around. 
Dryden, 
25. From behind, 
See, to their baſe reſtor'd, earth, ſeas, and air, 
And joyful ages from behind, in crowding ranks 
appear. Dryden, 
26. From far: 
Their train proceeding on their way, 
Fram far the town and lofty tow'rs ſurvey. 
Dryden, 
27. From high. 
Then heav*n's imperious queen ſhot down fron; 
high, Dryden. 
28. From thence, Here from is ſuperfluous, 
In the neceſſary differences which ariſe from 
thence, they rather break into ſeveral diviſions 
than join in any one publick intereſt ; and from 
kence have always riſen the moſt dangerous 
factions, wal ch have ruined the peace of nations. 
Clarendon. 
29. From whence, From is here ſuper- 


fluous. 
While future realms his wand'ring thoughts 
delight, 


| His daily viſion, and his dream by night, 


— 


F R O 
Forbidden Thebes appears before his eye, 


From whence he ſees his abſent brother fly, 
Pope's Statius. 


F RO a 


clining needle is varying up and down, towards 
or fromwards the zenith. Cheyne, 


Fronp1'rtroOUs. adj. | frondifer, Lat.) 
Bearing leaves. ick. 


FRONT. ./ [ frons, Latin; front, Fr.] 
1. The face. | | 


His Font yet threatens, and his frowns com 


FRO 


We may apply intercipients upon the temples 
of maſtick ; 2 may alſo be applied. 

Wiſeman, 

The torpedo, alive, ſtupiſies at a diſtance; but 

after death pioduceth no fuch effect; which had 

they retained, they might have ſupplicd opium, 

and ſerved as frontals in pluenſies. Brown, 


Fro'nTATED. adj, [from front, Latin. ] 


30. Fa oM where. 
From where high Ithaca, o*erlooks the floods, 


Brown with o'er-arching ſhades and pendent 
woods, 


Us to theſe ſhores our filial duty draws. 


Pope. 
31. From without. 


Ws ths „ mand. Pri. In botany, the frontated leaf of a flower 
V hen the plantation grows to ſtrength, then it "o > tad a ad 
is time to plant it with women as well as with . F grows broader and broader, and at laſt 


men, that it may ſpread into generations, and not 
be pierced from ww:thout. acon. 


If native power prevail not ſhall I doubt 
To ſeek for needful fuccour from without. Dryd 
32. From is ſometimes followed by another 
4 with its proper caſe. 
33. From ami 
Thou too ſhalt tall by time or bard'rous focs, 
Whoſe circling walls the ſev'n fam'd hills eneloſe; 
And thou, who'e rival tow'rs invade the ſkies, 
And, from amidjt tlie waves, with equal gluy riſe. 
Addiſon. 


perhaps terminates in a right line: uſed 
in oppoſition- to cuſpated, which: is, 
when the leaves of a flower end in a 
point, Pumcy. 
KO NTBOXx. n. /. [ front and box.] The 
box in the playhouſe from which there 
is a direct view to the ſtage. 

How vain are all theſe glories, all our pains, 
Unleſs good ſenſe preferve what beauty gains ! 


That men may ſay, when we the frontbox grace, 
Behold the firſt in virtue, as in face. Pope. 


Fro'nTED, adj. [from frons.] Formed 


The other's tail, purſu'd as they purſue. 
Creech's Manilius. 
The patriot virtues that diſtend thy thought, 
Spread on thy front and in thy buſom glow. F 
Thomſen. F 
2. The face, in a ſenſe of cenſure or diſ- 
like: as, a hardened front; a ſiei ce front, 


This is the uſual ſenſe. 


3. The face as oppoſed to an enemy. 
His forward hand, inur'd to wounds, makes 


way 
34. From among. Upon the ſharpeſt fronts of the moſt fierce. 


Here had new begun | g ſed gy with a front. 
My wand'ring, had not he, who was my guide 4+ The part or place oppoſed to the Part fronted brigades form. Miltyn, 
3 5 the trees appear'd, face. FRo'N TIER. n. J. [| frontiere, Fr.] The 
reſence divine! 


Milton's Par, Loft. | The acceſs of the town was only by a neck of 
land: our men had ſhot, that thundered upon 
them from the rampier in front, and from the 


gallies that lay at ſea in flank. Bacon. 
5. [he van of an army. 
'Twixt hoſt and hoſt but narrow ſpace was left 
A dread:ul interval! and front to front 
Preſented, Rood in terrible array. Milton, 


6. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
building. 

Both . theſe ſides are not only returns, but 
paits of the front; and uniform without, though 
ſeverally partitioned within, and are on both 
ſides of a great and ſtately tower, in the midſt of 
the front. Bacon. 

Palladius adviſeth the fron? of his edifice ſhould 
ſo reſpect the ſouth, that in its firſt angle it re- 


35. From beneath, 
My worthy wife our arms miſlaid, 
And from beneath my head my ſword convey'd. 
Drydeon's Aneid. 


marches; the limit; the utmoſt verpe 
of any territory ; the border : 1 
that which termiuates not at the ſca, 
but fronts another country. 

Draw all the inhabitants of thoſe borders away, 
or plant garriſons upon all thoſe frontiers about 
him. Spenſer on Ireland, 

I upon my frontiers here keep relidence, 

That liitle which is left ſo to defend, Milton. 
Fro'NTiER. adj. Bordering; contermi- 
nous, 

A place there lies on Gallia's utmoſt bound, 
Where riſing ſeas inſult the frontier grounds. 

| Addiſon. 

Fro'NTISPIECE.' . . | frontiſpicium, id 


36. From beyond. | 

There followed him great multitudes of peo- 
ple from Galilee, aud from beyond Jordan. Aut. 

37. From forth. 

Young Arerus, from forth his bridal bow'r, 
Brought the full laver o'er their hands to pour, 
And caniſters of conſecrated flour, Pope. 

38. From off. 

The ſca being conſtrained to withdraw from of 
ceitain tracts of lands, which lay till then at the | 
bottom of it. IFood ward. 

Knights, unhors'd, may rife from ef the plain, Þ 


uod in fronte conſpicitur; fFrontiſpice 
And fight on toot, their honour to regain. Dryd. ceive the riſing rays of the winter ſun, and de- French” That ue of any 3 or 
39. FROM out. cline a little from the winter ſetting thereof. ther bod hs Are EEE 4 
The king with angry threatenings from out a win- Brown, 1 * eee. 


With ſrontiſpiece of diamond and gold 
Embelliſh'd, thick with ſparkling orient gems 
The portal ſhone, Milton's Paradile Loft, 


The prince approach'd the door, 
Poſſe(s'd the poich, and on the front above 
He fix'd the fatal bough. Dry len“ Mneid, 


dow, where he was not aſhamed the world ſhould 
behold him a beholder, commanded his guard 
and the reſt of his ſoldiers to haſten their death, 


Sidney, 


Oue ſees the front of a palace covered with 
painted pillars of different orders. 


Who is it has informed us that a rational ſou! 
can inhabit no tenement, unleſs it has juft ſuch 


And join thy voice unto the angel-quire, 
Hum cut his ſecret altar touch'd with hallow'd fire. 
| Milton. 
Now ſhake, frem aut thy fruitful breaſt, the 
ſeeds 


a ſort of frontiſpiece? Locke. 
The fronti/piece of the townhouſe has pillars of 

a beautiful black matble, ſtreaked with white, 
Adiliſon on Italy, 


ee a 
7. The moſt conſpicuous part or particular. 
To FRONT. v. a. from the noun. ] 

t. To oppoſe directly, or face to face; 


Of envy, diſcord, and of cruel deeds. Dryden. 
Strong god of iron, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 
The freezing north and hyperborean ſeas, 


to encounter. 
You four ſhall front them in the narrow lane; 
we will walk lower: if they 'ſcape from your en- 


Fro'NTLESS. adj. [from jfront.] 


Kot 
bluſhing ; wanting ſhame; void of dif- 


fidence. 


Terror is thine, and wild amazement, flung 
From cut thy chariot, withers ev'n the ſtrong. 
Dryden. 


counter, then they light on us. Shakſpeare. 

Can you, when you have puſh'd out of your 
gates the very deiender of them, think to fron? 
his revenges with eaſy groans. Shakſpeare. 

Some are either to be won to the ſtate in a faſt | 
and true manner, or fronted with ſome other of 
the ſame party that may oppoſe them, and fo 
divide the reputation. Bacon Eſſays. 

I ſhall front thee, like ſome ſtaring ghoſt, | 
With all my wrongs about me. Dryden, 

2. To ſtand oppoſed, or over againſt any 
place or thing. 

The ſquare wiil be one of the moſt beautiful 
in Italy when the ſtatue is erected, and a town 
houſe built at one end to fron? the church that 
ſtands at the other. £lddiſen on Italy, 


To FrowrT. v.n. To ſtand foremoſt. 
I front, but in that file, | 
Where others tell ſteps with me. Shakſpeare. 


Thee, frontleſs man, we *follow'd from afar, 
Thy inſtruments of death ard tovis of war. Dry f. 
For vice, though ſrontieſ, and of harcen'd tace, 
Is daunted at the fight of. awiul grace. DPryden, 
Strike a bluſh through frontleſ flattery. Pepe. 


Fro'xNTLET. n, / {from Front, Latin; 
fronteau, French.] A bandage worn 


upon the forehead. 
How now, daughter, what makes that fron/et 
on? You are too much of late i' th” fiown. 
Shesſpeare's King Lear, 
They ſhall be as fronrz/crs between thine eyes. 
Derſeranemy. 
To the forehead front/ets were ap lied, to 
reſtrain and intercept the influx, ſeman. 
Fox rRO“OM. ./ { front and rom. ] 
An. apartment in the forepart of a houſe. 
Ii your ſhop ſtands in an eminent fireet, the 
fronirogms are communly more airy than the back- 
rooms; and it will be inconvenicnt to make the 
freniroom ſhallow. Mau. 


Frore. adj. { bevrozen, Dutch, frozen.] 


Frozen. This word is not uſed ace 
the time of Midon. 


40. From out of. 
Whatſocver tuch principle there is, it was at 
the firſt found out by diſcourſe, and drawn from 
out of the very bowels of. heaven and carth. 
Hooker, 
41. Fo under. 
He, though blind of ſight, 
De ſpis'd, and thought extinguiſh'd quite, 
With inward eyes illuminated, 
His fiery virtue rous'd 
From under aſhes into ſudden flame. 
42; FRO within, 
From within | 
The broken bowels, and the bloated ſkin, 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his cars alarms. Dryden. 


FROMwWARD. prep. [pnam and peand, 
Saxon.] Away from: the contrary to 
the word t-ward. Not now in uſe, 

As cheerfully going toward as Pyrocles wen! 
froward fromward his death. Siciney, 
The horizontal needle is continually varying 
towards caſt and weſt ; and {o the dipping or in- 
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FRO“N TAL. 2. J. [ frontale, Latin; frontal, 
French.] Any external form of medi- 
cine to be applied to the forehead, ge- 
nerally compoſed among the ancients of 


Durncy. 
| 


covlers and hypuoticks. 
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The parching air 
Burns frore, and cold performs th“ effect of fire, 


Milton, 
Fronne. adj, [bevrozen, frozen, Dutch.] 
Frozen ; congealed with cold. Obſolete. 
O, my heart-blood is well nigh frorne I feel, 
And my galage grown faft to my heel. Spenſer. 


FROST. ./ [xnopr, Saxon, ] 
1. The laſt ek of cold ; the power or 


act of congelation. 
This is the ftate of man : to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hopes, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a fre, a killing fro, 
And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, 
And then he falls. Shakſpeare's Henry viii. 
When the froft ſeizes upon wine, only the 
more wateriſh parts are congealed : there is a 
mighty ſpirit which can retreat into itſelf, and 
within its own compaſs lie ſecure from the freez- 
ing impreſſion, ' 
2. The appearance of plants and trees 
ſparkling with congelation of dew. 
Behold the groves that ſhine with filver fref, 
Their beauty wither'd, and their verdure loſt, 
Pope's Winter, 
Fz0'sTBITTEN. adj. [ froft and bitten, ] 


Nipped or withered by the froſt. 
The leaves are too much freſbitten. Mortimer, 

Fro'sTEeD. adj. [from froft.] Laid on 
in inequalities like thoſe of the hoar froſt 
upon plants. 

The rich brocaded filk unfold, 
Where rifiong flow'rs grow Riff with freſted oe 
ay. 

Fro'sTILY. adv. [from frofly.] 

1. With froſt ; with exceſſive cold. 

2. Without warmth of affection. 

Courtling, I rather thou ſhould'ft utterly 
Diſpraiſe my work, than praiſe it freftily. 
Ben Jonſon. 

Fro'sTINEs8S. n. /. [from frofly.] Cold; 
freezing cold. 

FRro'sTNAIL, n. /. [frof and nail.) A 
nail with a prominent head driven into 
the horſe's ſhoes, that it may pierce 
the ice. | 

Tue claws are ſtrait only to take hold, for 
better progreſſon ; as a horſe that is ſhod with 
freftnails, Grew's Coſmel, 

Fro'srTwoRK. . / [ froſt and work.] 
Work in which the ſubſtance is laid on 
with inequalities, like the dew con- 
gealed upon ſhrubs. 

By nature ſhap'd to various figures, thoſe 
The fruitful rain, and theſe the hail compoſe ; 
The ſnowy fleece and curious frofwort theſe, 
Produce the dew, and thoſe the gentle breeze. 


Blackmore, 
Fro'sTy. adj. [from ref.] 
1. Having the power of congelation ; 
exceſſive cold. | 
For all my blood in Rome's great quarrel ſhed, 
For all the frofly nights that I have watch'd, 
Be pitiful to my condemned ſons. Shakſpeare. 
The ir, if very very cold, irritateth the flame, 
and maketh it burn more fiercely; as fire 
icorcheth in frofly weather. ; Bacon, 
A gnat half-flarved with cold and hunger, 
went out one frofly morning to a bee-hive. 
| L' Eftrange. 
2. Chill in affection; without warmth of 
kindneſs or courage. 
What a frefly ſpirited rogue is this Seal 


3. Hoary ; gray-haired ; reſembling fro 


Where is loyalty ? 
If it be baniſh'd fram the feſt head, 
Where ſhall it find a harbour in the earth? SH. 


FROTH. ». /. f froe, Dan. and Scottiſh. } | 


South. | 
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t. Spume; foam; the bubbles cauſed in 
liquors by agitation. | 
is hideous tail then hurled he about, 
And therewith all enwrapt the nimble thighs 
Of his froth foarmy ſteed. Fairy Queen. 
When wind expireth from under the ſea, as it 
cauſcth ſome reſounding of the water, ſo.it cauſeth 
ſome light motions of bubbles, and white circles 
of froth, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Surging waves againft a ſolid rock, 
Though all to ſhivers daſh'd, th“ aſſault renew; 
Vain batt'ry, and in froth or bubbles end. 
Milton's Paradiſe Regained. 
The uſeleſs ſretù ſwims on the ſurface, but the 
pearl lies covered with a maſs of waters. 
_ Glamville. 
The ſcatter'd ocean flies ; 
Black ſands, diſcoloui'd froth, and mingled mud 
ariſe. Dryden. 
They were the froth my raging folly mov'd 
When it boil'd up; I knew not then I lov'd, 
Yet then lov'd moſt, Dryden's Aurengxebe. 
If now the colours of natural bodies are to be 
mingled, let water, a little thickened with ſoap, 
be agitated to raiſe a froth; and after that froth 
has ſtood a little, there will appear, to one that 
ſhall view it intently, various colours every 
where in the ſurfaces of the bubbles ; but to one 
that ſhall go ſo far off that he cannot diſtinguiſh 
the colours from one another, the whole froth 
will grow white, with a perfect whiteneſs, 
| Newton, 
A painter having finiſhed the picture of a horſe, 
excepting the looſe froth about his mouth and his 
bridle; and after many unſucceſsful eſſays, de- 
ſpairing to do that to his ſatisfaction, in a great 
rage threw a ſpunge at it, all beſmeared with the 
colours, which fortunately hitting upon the right 
place, by one bold ſtroke of chance moſt exactly 
ſupplied the want of ſkill in the artiſt, Bentley. 


2. Any empty or ſenſeleſs ſhow of wit or 
eloquence. 

3. Any thing not hard, ſolid, or ſub- 
ſtantial. 


Who eateth his veal, pig and lamb being froth, 
Shall twice in a week go to bed without broth, 
er. 


7. 

To FRor k. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
foam ; to throw out ſpume ; to generate 
ſpume. 

He frets within, froths treaſon at his mouth, 
And churns it through his teeth. 

Exceſs muddles the beſt wit, and only makes 
it flutter and froth high. Grew, 

Fro'THILY. adv. from frothy.] 

1. With foam; with ſpume. 

2. In an empty trifling manner. 


Fro'Tyy. adj. [from ſroth.] 


1. Full of foam, froth, or ſpume. 
The ſap of trees is of differing natures ; ſome 
watery aud clear, as vines, beeches, pears; ſome 
thick, as apples; ſome gummy, as cherries ; and 


ſome frothy, as elms. Bacon, 
Behold a frothy ſubſtance riſe ; 
Be cautious, or your bottle flies. Szoift. 


2. Soft; not ſolid; waſting. 

Their bodies are ſo ſolid and hard as you need 

not fear that bathing ſhould make them fro/hy, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
3. Vain; empty ; trifling. 

What 's a voluptuous dinner, and the frothy 
vanity of diſcourſe that commonly attends theſe 
pompous entertainments ? What is it but a mortifi- 
cation to a man of ſenſe and virtue? L' Eftrange. 
Though the principles of religion were never ſo 
clear and evident, yet they may be made ridicu- 
lous by vain and frothy men; as the graveſt and 
wiſeſt perſon in the world may be abuſed by being 
put in a fool's coat, Tillet ſon. 


FROIINCE. n. /. A word uſed by fal- 
coners for a diſtemper, in which white 


ſpittle gathers about the hawk's bill. 
5 Skinner, 


ö 


Dryden, } 


FRO 


To FrouNcs. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To frizzle or curl the hair about the 
face. This word was at firſt probably 
uſed in contempt. 

Some frownce their curled hair in courtly guiſe, 
Some prank their ruffs, and other timely dight 
Their gay attire, Fairy Queen. 

Some warlike fign muſt be uſed; either a ſlo- 
venly buſkin, or an overſtaring frounced head. 

Aſcham's Schoolmaſter, 

Thus, night oft ſee me in thy pale career, 
Till civil ſuited morn appear; 

Not trick'd and frounc d as ſhe. was wont, 
With the Attick boy to hunt. 


Fro'uzy. adj. [A cant word.] 
1. Fetid ; muſty. 
Petticoats in ; i heaps, 
2. Dim; cloudy. 
When firſt Diana leaves her bed, 
Vapours and ſteams her looks diſgrace ; 


frouzy A red 
Sits on her cloudy wrinkled face. Swift, 


FRO'/WARD. adj. [xnampeand. ] Peeviſh ; 
ungovernable ; angry; perverſe; the 
contrary to foward. 

The froward pain of mine own heart made me 
delight to puniſh him, whom I eſteemed the 
chiefeſt let in the way. Sidney, 

She's not froward, but modeſt as the dove: 
She is not hot, but temperate as the morn. Shakſp. 

Whoſe-ways are crooked, and they freward in 
their paths. Proverbs. 

Time moveth ſo round, that a froward reten- 
tion of cuſtom is as turbulent a thing as innova- 
tion. Bacon's Eſſays. 
is with freward men, and froward fattions 
too, as tis with froward children ; they'll be 
ſooner quieted by fear than by any ſenſe of duty. 

| L' Eftrange. 

Motions occafion ſleep, as we find by the com- 
mon uſe and experience of rocking froward chil- 
dren in cradles, Temple. 


Fro'wAR DLY. adv. [from froward.] Pee- 
viſhly ; erſely. 

I hid me and waz wroth, and he went frowward!y 

in the way of his heart, Iſaiah. 


Fro'wARDNESs. n. /. [from Froward.] 


Peeviſhneſs ; perverſeneſs. 
How many frowardneſſes of ours does he ſmo- 
ther ? how many indignities does he paſs by ? 


how many affronts does he put up at our hands ? 
Seuth, 


Milton, 


Swift. 


We'll mutually forget 

The warmth of youth, and frowardneſs of age. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
Fro'weR. n. /. [I know not the etymo- 

logy.] A cleaving tool. 
A frower of iron for cleaving of lath, 

With roll for a ſawpit, geod huſbandry 87 
4½%e r. 
To FRO WN. v. a. [ frogner, old French, 
to wrinkle. art); To expreſs diſ- 
pleaſure by contracting the face to 


wrinkles; to look ſtern. 
Say, that ſhe frowns; I'll ſay, ſhe looks as 
clear 
As morning roſes newly waſh'd with dew. Shakſp. 
They chuſe their magiſtrate ; 
And ſuch a one as he, who puts his thall, 
His popular ſhall, againſt a graver bench 
Than ever fretun' d. Shakſpeare's Coriclanus, 
How now, daughter, what makes that frontlet 
on? You are too much of late i“ th* frown, 
Thou waſt a pretty fellow, when thou 
hadſt no need to care for her frowning, Shatſp. 
Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope, 
The wood, 
Whoſe ſhady horrors on a riſing brow 
Wav'd high, and frown'd upon the ſtream _ 
Pe. 


FaowR. . /. [from the verb.] A wrinkled 
look ; a look of diſpleaſure, 


F RU 


Patiently endure that frown of fortune, and 
by ſome notable exploit win again her favour. 
Knolles' Hiftory of the Turks, 
In his half-clos'd eyes 
Stern vengeance yet and hoſtile terror ſtand 
His front yet threatens, and his frowns command. 
Prior, 
Fx0'WNINGLY, adv, [from frown.] Stern- 
ly; with a look of diſpleaſure. 
What, look'd he frowningly ? 
A countenance more in ſorrow than in anger, 
"Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Fzo'wy. adj. Muſty ; moſſy, This word 
is now not uſed ; but inſtead of it ſrouæy. 
But if they with thy gotes ſhould yede, 
They ſoon might be corrupted ; 
Or like not of the froxy fede, 
Or with the weeds be glutted, 


Fro'zEN. part. paſſ. of Freeze. 
1. Congealed with cold. 
What was the waſte of war, what fierce alarms 
Shook Aſia's crown with European arms? 
Ev'n ſuch have heard, if any ſuch there be, 
Whoſe earth is bounded by the frozen ſea. 
Dryden. 
Fierce Boreas, with his offspring, iſſues forth 
T' invade the frozen waggon of the north. Dryd. 
A cheerful blaze aroſe, and by the fire 
They warm'd their frozen feet, and dry'd their 
wet attire, Dryden's Flower and Leaf. 
2. Chill in affection. 
Againſt whom was the fine frozen knight, 
Frozen in deſpair; but his armour naturally re- 
preſenting ice, and all his furniture lively anſwer- 
10g thereto, Sidney 
Be not ever frozen coy ; 
One beam of love will ſoon deftroy 
And melt that ice to floods of joy. 
3. Void of heat or appetite. 
Even here, where frozen chaſtity retires, 
Love finds an altar for forbidden fires. Pope. 
F. R. 8. Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Who wirts profeſs 
Shine in the dignity of F. R. S. Pope. 


FxucTti'FERous. adj. [ frufifer, Latin, ] 
Bearing fruit. Ainſworth, 


FruUCTIFICA'TION. n. . * frudify. ] 
The act of cauſing or of bearing fruit; 
fecundation; fertility. 

That the ſap doth powerfully riſe in the ſpring, 
to put the plant in a capacity of frufification, he 
that hath beheld how many gallens of water may 
be drawn from a birch-tree, hath ſlender reaſon to 
doubt. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


75 FRU'CTIFY. v. a. [ fru8ifier, Fr.) 
To make fruitful ; to fertilize. | 
The legal levies the ſovereign raiſes are as va- 
pours which the ſun exhales, which fall down 
in ſweet ſhowers to ſrufify the earth. Howel, 
Wherec'er ſhe looks, behold ſome ſudden birth 
Adorns the trees, and fructiſes the earth. 
Granville. 
To Frv'cTiry, v. a. To bear fruit. 
It watereth the heart, to the end it may fruc- 
tiſy; maketh the virtuous, in trouble, full of 
magnanimity and courage; as ſerveth as a moſt 
approved remedy againſt all doleful and heavy ac- 
cidents which befal men in this preſent life. 
Hooker, 
Thus would there nothing fru@ify, either near 
or under them, the ſun being horizontal to the 
poles. Brown. 
Fx v' cruoUs. adj. | frufueux, French; 
from frudify.) Fruitful; fertile; im- 
pregnating with fertility. 
Apples of price, and plenteous ſheaves of corn 
Oft interlac'd occur ; and both imbibe 
Fitting congenial juice, ſo rich the ſoil, 
So much does fructaous moiſture o'crabound ! 
Piilipu 
FRU'GAL. adj. | frugalis, Latin; frugal, 


Spenſer, 


Carew, 


_ 


French.) Thrifty ; ſparing ; parſimo- 


FR U” 


nious; not prodigal; not profuſe ; not 
laviſh, 
Reaſoning, I oft admire, 
How nature wiſe and fruga/ could commit 
Such diſproportions, with ſuperfluous band 
So many nobler bodies to create, 
Greater ſo manifold to this one uſe. Milton, 
And wing'd purveyors his ſharp hunger fed 
With frugal ſcraps of fleſh and maſlin bread, 
Harte, 
Tf through miſts he ſhoots his ſullen beams, 
Frugal of light, in looſe and ſtraggling ſtreams, 
Suſpect a driſling day. Dryden's Virgil. 
Fru'GALLY. adv. [from frugal.) Parſi- 
moniouſly ; ſparingly ; thriftily. 
Mean time young Paſimond his marriage 
preſs'd, 
And frugally reſolv'd, the charge to ſhun, 
To join his hrother's bridal with his own, Dryd. 
FzxvcaA'lity, n. . {| frugalite, French; 
Frugalitas, Latin. ] Fhrift ; parſimony ; 
good huſbandry, | 
As for the general ſort of men, frugality may 
be the cauſe of drinking water; for that is no 
ſmall ſaving, to pay nothing for one's drink, 


Bacon. 

Frugality and bounty too, 
Thoſe diff*ring virtues, meet in you. Waller. 
In this frugality of your praiſes, ſome things I 
cannot omit, ryden's Fables, Dedication, 
The boundaries of virtues are indiviſible lines: 
it is impoſſible to march up cloſe to the frontiers 
of frugeality, without entering the territories of 
parſimony. Arbut hnot's John Bull. 
Frxuct'FEROUS. adj. [| frugifer, Latin. ] 


Bearing fruit. Ainſworth, 


FRUIT. n. /. [ frueus, Latin; frwyth, 
Welſh ; fruit, French. ] | 

1. The product of a tree or plant in which 
the ſeeds are contained. 

The ſtrawberry grows underneath the nettle, 
And wholeſome berries thrive and ripen beſt 
Neighbour'd by fruit of baſer quality. Sha#ſp. 

2. That part of a plant which is taken for 
food, 
By taſting of that fruit forbid, 
Where they ſought knowledge, they did error find. 
Davies, 

See how the riſing fruits the gardens crown, 

Imbibe the ſun, and make his light their own. 
Blackmore, 
3. Production. 

The fruit of the ſpirit is in all goodneſs and 

righteouſneſs, and truth. Epheſians, 
4. The offspring of the womb ; the young 
of any animal. 

Can't thou their reck'nings keep? the time 

compute, 
When their ſwoln bellies ſhall enlarge the fruit? 
Sandys. 
5- Advantage gained by any enterpriſe or 
conduct. 

What is become of all the king of Sweden's 
victories? Where are the fruits of them at this 
day? Or of what benefit will they be to poſterity ? 

| Swift. 

Another fruit, from conſidering things in them- 
ſelves, will be, that each man will purſue his 
thoughts in that method which will be moſt 
agreeable to the nature of the thing, and to his 
apprehenſion of what it ſuggeſts to him. Locke, 


6. The effect or conſequence of any action. 


She bluſhed when ſhe conſidered the effect of 
granting; ſhe was pale when ſhe remembered the 
fruits of denying. Sidney, 

They ſhall eat of the fruit of their own way. 

Proverbs. 


Fav iTAGE. n. /. [ fruitage, French. ] 


Fruit collectively; various fruits. 
In heav'n the trees 
Of life ambroſial frwitage bear, and vines 
Yicld nectar. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
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, Greedily they pluck'd _ 

The fruitage, fair to fight, like that which grew 
Near that bituminous lake where Sodom flam'd, 

r Milton. 
What is more ordinary with them than the 
taking in flowers and fruitage for the garniſhing 
of their work ? ore, 
Frvu'iTBEARER. n. . [ fruit and bearer.] 

That which produces fruit, 

Trees, eſpecially fruitbearers, are often in- 
fected with the meaſles. NMertime v. 
Favu'tTBEARING. adj. | fruit and bear,] 

Having the quality of 1 fruit. 
By this way graft trees of different Kinds one 
on another, as fruitbearing trees on thoſe that 
bear not, Alor timer, 
Favur'TkRER, n. /. [ fruitier, Fr.] One 

who trades in fruit, 

I did fight with one Sampſon Stock fiſh, a 
fruiterer, behind Gray's-inn. Shakſpearc, 
Walnuts the fruit'rer's hand in Autumn Rain ; 

Blue plumbs and juicy pears augment his gain. 


Cay. 
Fu T ERV. n. /. [ fruiterie, French. ] 
1. Fruit collectively taken. 

Oft, notwithſtanding all thy care 
To help thy plants, on the ſmall fruitery 
Exempt from ills, an oriental blaſt 
Diſaſterous flies. Pill ps. 

2. A fruit-loft; a repoſitory for fruit. 

Frv'tTFUL. adj. [ fruit and full. 

1. Fertile; abundantly productive; liberal 
of vegetable produc. 

If ſhe continued cruel, he could no more 
ſuſtain his life than the earth remain prone in 
the ſun's continual abſence. i 

| The earth, 
Though in compariſon of heav*n, ſo ſmall, 
Nor gliſt'ring, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun that barren ſhines, 
Whoſe virtue on itſelf works no effect, 
But in the fruitful earth. 
2. Actually bearing fruit. 
Adonis“ gardens, 
That one day bloom'd, and fruitfu! were the 
next, Shakſpeare, 
3. Prolifick ; childbearing ; not barren. 
Hear, Nature, hear; dear goddeſs, hear 2 
father ! 
Suſpend thy purpoſe, if thou did'ſt intend 
To make this creature fruitful : 
Into her womb convey ſterility. Shakſpeare, 

Male he created thee, but thy conſort 
Female for race ; then bleſs'd mankind, and ſaid, 
Be fruitful, multiply, and fill the earth ; | 
Subdue it, and throughout dominion hold. Milton, 

I have copied nature, making the youths 
amorous and the damſels frurrful, Gay. 

4. Plenteous; abounding in any thing. 

While you, my lord, the rural ſhades admit e, 

And from Britannia's publick poſts retire, 
Me into foreign realms my fate conveys, 
Through nations fruitful of immortal lays. 
f . : AAliſon. 
Fav'tTFULLY. adv. [from fruitful.] 
1. In ſuch a manner as to be prolifick. 

How ſacred ſeeds of ſea, and air, and caith, 
And purer fire through univerſal night 
And empty ſpace did fruitfully unite, Roſcommer:, 

2. Plenteouſly ; abundantly. 

You have many opportunities to cut him off: 
if your will want not, time and place will be 
fruitfully offered. Shat ſpeare. 

0 Fruitfully abound. Dryden, 

Frv'iTFULNESS. n. /. [from fruitful.) 

1. Fertility; fecundity; plentiful pro- 
duction. 

Neither can we aſcribe the ſame ſruitfulneſi to 
any part of the earth, nor the ſame virtue to any 
plant thereon growing, that they bad before the 
flood. : Raleigh's Ii ey. 

2. The quality of being prolifick, or 
bearing many children. 
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The goddeſs, preſent at the match ſhe made, 
So bleſs'd the bed, ſuch ſruitſulneſi convey'd, 
That erg ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn; 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely boy was born. 
Dryden's Ovid. 
3. Exuberant abundance. | 
The remedy of fruitfulneſs is eaſy, but no 
labour will help the contrary; I will like and 
praiſe ſome things in a young writer, which yet, if 
he continues in, I cannot but juſtly hate him for. 
. Ben Jonſan : Diſe:weries. 
Frvu'iTGROYES. n. / [Fruit and groves. ] 


Shades, or cloſe plantations of fruit- trees. 
The faithful ſlave, 

Whom to my nuptial train Icarius gave, 

To tend the fruitgroves. Pope's Odyſſey. 


FRUTTION. 1010 [fruor, Latin.) En- 
joyment ; poſſeſſion ; pleaſure given by 
poſſeſſion or uſe, 

Man doth not ſeem to reſt ſatisfied either with 
fruition of that wherewith his life is preſerved, 
or with performance of ſuch actions as advance 
Hm moſt deſervedly in eſtimation. Hooker, 

I am driv'n, by breath of her renown, 

Either to ſeek thipwreck, or to arrive 
Where I may have fruition of her love. Shak/p. 

God riches and renown to men imparts, 

Ev'n all they wiſh; and yet their narrow hearts 
Cannot ſo great a fluency receive, 
But their fruition to a ſtranger leave, Sandys, 

Wit once, like beauty, withoyt art or dreſs, 

Naked and unadorned, could find ſucceſs ; 

Till by fruition, novelty deſtroyed, 

The nymph muſt find new charms to be enjoy'd. 
| Granville. 

Affliction generally diſables a man from pur- 
ſuing thoſe vices in which the guilt of men con- 
fiſts ; if the affliction be on his body, his appe- 
tites are weakened, and capacity of fruition 
deſtroyed. Rogers Sermons. 

Frv'tTivE. adj. [from the noun. ] En- 

Joying ; poſſeſſing; having the power 
of enjoyment. A word not legitimate. 

To whet our longings for fruitive or experi- 
anental knowledge, it is reſerved among tte pre- 

* rogatives of being in heaven, to know how hap- 

py we lhajl be, when there. Boyle. 

Fru'ITLESLY. adv, [from fruilleſs.] 
Vainly ; idly ; unprofitably. 

After this fruit curioſity fruitlefly enquireth; 
and confidence blindly determineth. Brown, 

Walking they talk'd, and fruitlz/ly divin'd 
W hat friend the prieſteſs by thoſe words defign'd. 

Dryden. 

Fav'itTLESS. adj. ¶ from frutt.] 

1. Barren of fruit; not bearing fruit. 

The Spaniards of Mexico, for the firſt forty 
years, cuuld not make our kind of wheat bear 
ſeed ; but it grew up as high as the trees, and was 
fruitleſs. . 

2. Vain; productive of no advantage; 
idle; unprofitable. 8 

O! let mie not, quoth he, return again 
Back to the world, whole joys ſo fruitleſs are; 

But let me here for ay in peace remain, 

Or ftrightway on that laſt long voyage fare. 
: Spenſer*s Fairy Queen. 

Serpent! we mig have ſpar'd our coming 

airing | 
Fraitliſi to me, though fruit be here t' exceſs, 
Ni ton. 

The other is for entirely waving all ſearches 
into antiguity, in relation to this controverſy, as 
being either needleſs or fruitleſs Waterlund. 

3. Having no effspring. 


Upon my head they plac'd a fruitleſs crown, 
And hut a barren ſceptre in my gripe ; 

No fon of mine ſucrecding. Shatſpeare. 
Favu'ir-TiME. n. /. | fruit and time.] The 
autumn; the time for gathering fruit. 
Fuvu'iT-TREE. n. . [ fruit and tree.) A 

tree of that kind whoſe principal value 


ariſes from the fruit produced by it. 


} 


Ralcigh's Hiſtery. | 
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Lady, by yonder bleſſed moon 1 vow, 
That tips with filver all theſe fruit · tree tops. 
; Shakſpeare 
They poſſeſſed houſes full of all goods, wells 
digged, vineyards and oliveyards, and fruit-trees 
in abundance.. chemiah. 
All with a border of rich fruit-trees crown'd, 
Whoſe loaded branches hide the lofty mound. 
| | Waller. 
FauMENTA'C1ous. adj. [ from frumentum, 
Latin.] Made of grain. Dis. 
FauME'NTY. n. . [| frumentum, corn, 
Latin.] Food made of wheat boiled in 
25 FRUur. v. a. To mock ; to browbeat 
Skinner. Ainſworth, 
To FRUSH. v. a. [ froifer, French.] To 


break, bruiſe, or cruſh. 


anmer. 
I like thy armour well; 
I'll fruft it, and unlock the rivets all, 
But I'll be maſter of it. Shakſpcare. 


Fausn. n. /. [from the verb.] A ſort of 
tender horn that grows in the middle of 
the ſole, and at ſome diſtance from the 
toe: it divides into two branches, run- 
ning toward the heel, in the form of a 
fork. Farrier's Did. 

FrusSTRA'NEOUS. adj. [fruflra, Latin. ] 
Vain; uſeleſs; unprofitable ; without 
advantage. 

Their attempts being ſo fruſtraneous, and the 
demonſtrations to the contrary ſo perſpicuous, it 
is a marvel that any man ſhould be zealoufly af- 
fected in a cauſe that has neither truth nor any 
honeſt uſefulneſs in it. More. 

He timely withdraws his fruyfrancous baffled 
Kkindneſſes, and ſecs the folly of endeavouring to 
ſtroke a tyger into a lamb, or to cout an Ethi- 
opian out of his colour, South, 


To FRU'STRATE. v. 4. [ fruftrer, 

Latin; fruftrer, French.) 

1, To defeat; to diſappoint ; to balk. 
It is an axiom of nature, that natural dcfire 
cannot utterly be ſryffrate. Heooker, 
I ſurvive, 

To mock the expeQations of the world; 

To fruftrate prophecies, and to raze out 

Rotten opinion. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

Stern look'd the fiend, as friſtrate of his will; 

Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 

Not more almighty to reſiſt our might, 

Than wiſeto fruſirate all our plots and wiles. Mi. 
2. To make null; to nullify. 

The act of parliament which gave all lis lands 
to the queen, did cut off and ſrufirate all ſuch 
COnveyances. Spenſer. 

Now thou haft aveng'd 
Supplanted Adam ; and by varquiſhing 
Temptation, haſt regain'd loſt paradite, 
And fruftrated the conqueſt fraudulent. Milton. 

The peculiar ſtrength of the motive may of 
itſelf perhaps contribute to fryflrate the efficacy 
of it, rendering it liable, to be tuſpected by him 
to whom it is addrefſed. Altterbur 
Fau'sTRATE. participial adj. [from the 

verb.] 


1. Vain; ineſſectual; uſeleſs; unprofitabl., 
He is drown'd 
Whom thus we (tray to find, and the ſea mocks 
Our frftrate ſcarch on land. Shakſp. Tempeſt. 
The ruler of the ptovince of judea being by 
Julian bufied in the re-edifying of this temple, 
flaming balls of fire iſſuing near the foundation, 
and oft conſuming the workmen, made the enter- 
prize fruſtrate, Raleigh's Hiſtory 
All at once employ their thronging darts; 
But out of order thrown, in air they join, 
And multitude makes fruflrate the deſigu. Dry. 
2. Null; void. | 
Few things are ſo refirained to any one end or 
purpoſe, that, the ſame being extin&t, they ſhould 
forthwith utterly become yr rate. Hooker. 
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| FausTrA'TION. n. /. [ fruſtratia, Latin; 


from Fruſtrate.] Diſappointment; defeat. 
In fates notoriouſly irreligious, a ſecret and 
Irreſiſtible power tountermands their deepett pro- 
jects, ſplits their counſels, and ſmites their moſt 
refined policies with frufration and a curſe. 
South. 
Frvu'sTRATIVE. adj, [from fruſtrate.] 
Fallacious ; diſappointing. Ain/w. 
Frvu'srRATORY. adj. [from fruſtrate.) 
That makes any procedure void; that 


vacates any former procels. 


Bartolus reſtrains this to a fruftratory appeal. 
Aylife. 


FRUSTUM. n. /. [Latin.] A piece cut 


off from a regular figure. A term of 
ſcience, | 


Fay, #. . [from froe, foam, Daniſh, 
Skinner. ] 
1. The ſwarm of little fiſhes juſt produced 


from the ſpawn. 
They come to us, but as love draws; 
He ſwallow us, and never chaws ; 
By him, as by chain'd ſhot, whole ranks to die ; 
He is the tyrant pike, and we the fry. Donne. 
Forthwith the founds and ſeas, each creek and 
bay, 
With fry 5 ſwarm, and ſhoals 
Of fith, that with their fins and ſhining ſcales 
Glide under the green wave in ſculls, that oft 
Bank the mid-ſeca, Milton's Parad. Loft, 
The angler had the hap to draw up a very 
little fiſh from among the fry. L' Eftrange, 
So cloſe behind ſome promontory lie 
The huge leviathans, t' attend their prey; 
And give no chace, but ſwallow in the fry, 
Which through their gaping jaws miſtake the 
way. Dryden, 
2. Any ſwarm of animals; or young peo- 


ple in contempt, _ 

Out of the fry of theſe rakchell horſeboys, 
growing up in knavery and villainy, are their 
kern continually ſupplied and maintained. Sper, 

Them before the fry of children young, 
Their wanton ſports and childiſh mirth did play, 
And to the maidens ſounding timbrels ſung. 

Fairy Queen. 

Draw me no conſtellations there, 

Nor dog nor goat, nor bull, nor bear; 
Nor any of that monſtrous fry 
Of animals that ſtock the ſky. ; Oldham. 

Tie young fry muſt be held at a diſtance, and 

kept under the diſcipline of contempt. Collier, 
Fry. n. /. A kind of ſieve. 

He dreſſeth the duſt from malt, by running it 

through a fan or fry. Mortimes's Huſbandry. 


To FRY, v. a. | frigo, Latin; fric, Welſh; 
frijch, Erſe.] To dreſs food by roaſting 
it ina pan on the fire. 


To FRY. v. n. 85 
1. To be roaſted in a pan on the ſire. 
2. To ſuffer the action of fire. 


So when with crackling flames a cauldron fries, 
The bubbling waters from the bottum riſe ; 
Above the brims they force their fiery way, 
Black vapours climb alvft, and cloud the day. 
Dr yden's Acneid, 
3. To melt with heat. | 

Spices and gums about them melting fry, 

And, phenix like, in that rich neſt they die. Ml. 

4. To be agitatcd like liquor ia the pan 


on the fire. | 
Oil of ſweet almonds, newly drawn with 
ſugar, and a little ſpice, ſpread upon bread toaſted, 
is an excellent nouriſher; but then, to keep the 
oil from frying in the ſtomach, drink mild beer 
after it. Bacon's Nat. Hiſtory. 
Where no ford he finds, no water fie, 
Nor billows with unequal murmurs roar, 
But ſmoothly ſlide along, and ſwell the ſhoar, 
That ceurſe he ſteer'd. Dryden's Aineid, 


= 
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Fay. tt. p< [from the verb.] A diſh of A very filthy fellow: how odiouſſy he ſmells | The fkilful organiſt plies his grave and fancied 


, of his coun lick! fugh, how he ſtinks of deſcant in lofty fugues, Milton on Education, 
things fried. F: rf 4 Th Tor 5 * 7 ryden's Don Sebaſtian. „* E touch 
Fay'tNGPAN. 3. . | fry and pan. ed FUGITIVE. ad;. itif, French ; fu- nftinR through all proportions, low and high, 
veſſel in which meat is roaſted on the fire. gitivus, Latin] Lit, Fled, and purſu'd tranſverſe the reſonant fugne. 
If I paſs by ſea, I may chance to fall from | 1, Not tenable ; not to be held or detained. — 


the fryingpan into the fire. HowePs Voc. For. 

We underſtand by out of the fryingpan into 
the fire, that things go from bad to worſe. 

L' Eftrange. 

A freeman of London has the privilege of diſ- 


Long has a race of heroes fill'd the ſtage, 
That rant by note, and through the gamut rage; 
In ſongs and airs expreſs their martial farc, 


. , : Combat in trills, and in a ſugue expire. Addiſon, 
Happineſs, object of that waking dream, / a . 
Which we call life, miſtaking: fugitive theme Fu't.CIMENT. n. /. [ fulcimen, fulcimentum, 


Our idea of infinity is a growing and fugitive 
idea, till in a boundleſs progreſſion, that can top 
no where, Locke. 


turbing a whole ſtreet with the twanking of a Of my purſuing verſe, ideal ſhade, Latin. } That on which a body reſts, 
braſs kettle or a fryingpan. Addiſon. | Notional good, by fancy only made. Pricr, | which acts or is ated upon at each end, 
To Fus. v. a. To put off; to delay by [-2. Unſteady ; unſtable ; not durable, as a balance or a lever, 
falſe pretences; to cheat, It is gene- 3. Volatile; apt to fly away. The power that equiponderates with any 
rally written fob, See Fos. The more tender and ſugitive parts, the leaves, | weight, muſt have the ſame proportion unto it, 
A hundred mark is a long lone for > poor lone] of many of the more furdy vegetables, fall off | 3% there is betwixt their ſeveral diſtances from 
woman to hear! and I have borne, and borne, and | for want of the ſupply from beneath: thoſe only | the centre or fulciment, Wilkins. 
borne, and have been fubb'd off and fubb'd of | which are more tenacious, making a ſhift to| To FuLe1r'r. v. a. Full and filt.] 
from this day to that day, that it is a ſhame to ſubfiſt without ſuch recruit. Noodward. x, To fill till there is no room {or more. 
be thought on. Shakſp. Henry. iv. | 4, Flying; running from danger. 'This ſenſe is now not uſed. | 
Fug. n. /. A plump chubb boy. Ainſww. Whilſt yet with Parthian blood thy ſword is Six gates i” th' city, with maſſy ſtaples, I 
Fu'CATED. ucatus, Latin. ] were N And correſpenſive and ſu!fi//ing bolts, 
1. Painted; diſguiſed with paint. e Shatſprare, 
Nen: e Trojan chie 
2. Diſguiſed by falſe ſhow. : | Thrice fugitive about Troy wall Milton, - * rn wy prophecy or promile by | | 
3 fe 1 atin.] Paint for the & Flying from any; fallin 8 on. If. while They knew him not, nor yet the voices of the 'Þ 
ace. ot in vie, an a fugitive daughter enjoy e * = - rophets which are read every ſabbath-day, they 1 
| Women chat her parents are in tears ? riſa. ; | 
: W. . ave fu/filled them in condemning him. Act. 
Of fucus this, and fucus that. Ben TJonſon, 6 andering runagate ; vagabond. | 


Thoſe who paint for debauchery ſhould have The moſt malicious ſurmiſe was countenanced Ties: = Ang frog — gs oa 8 
the fucus pulled off, and the coarſeneſs underneath by a libellous pamphlet of a fugitive phyſician, And bears fulf/4 her promiſe to the ſkies, 
diſcovered. Collier, : otton, 

To Fu'pDpLE. v. 4. — unknown etymo- Fu'G1T1vE. 3. . [from the adjective.] 
logy.] To make drunk. 1. One who runs from his ſtation or duty, 


The table floating round, Unmarried men are beſt friends, beſt maſters, 
And pavement faithleſs to the fuddled feet. | beſt ſervants, but not always beſt ſubjects; for 


Dryden's Aneid, 
3. To anſwer any purpoſe or deſign. 
Here nature ſeems fulfill d in all her ends. Mit. 


4. To anſwer any deſire by compliance or 


atiſication. 
Thomſon, they are light to run away, and almoſt all fugi- gr , 
To Fu'DDLE. v. n. To drink to exceſs. tives are of that condition. . acon. * ib. 6 >. 
Men will be whoring and fuddling on ſtill. Back to thy puniſhment, _ bear: 
- - I' Eftrange. Falſe fagitive / and to thy ſpeed add wings, 1 


: And faithfully my laſt defires ful 
FUEL. n. 7. [from feu, fire, French. ] Toy — bog, of n _ 444 ad. Loft. As I perform my cruel father's will Dryden, 
The matter or aliment of fire | We underſtand by ſome fugitives, that he hath 5* To anſwer any law by obedience. 


This ſhall be burning and fuel of fire. Iſatak, eee Love worketh no ill to his neighbour, therefore 
This ſpark will prove a raging fire, The generals to return with victory, or expect love is the fulfilling of the law. n. 
If wind and fuel be brought to feed it with. Aten death. Denham's Sophy. 1 This I * oO a agree" : 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. y exaltation, and my whole delight, 
Mov'd by my charms, with them your love * „ — 6 R, har 9 Ron's uy ad 
may ceaſe; . : . L , y Which to fx Is all my iſs, 7%. 
And as the fuel ſinks, the flame decreaſe. Too many, being men of good inheritance, | Furrxaudhr. adj. [ full and fraught.] 
. are fled beyond the ſeas, where they live under Full Bored 
To Fou. v. a. [rom the noun] "| Proc which hermujeſly'spotſldenemiear , 7 f en naa urg ef 
1. To feed fire with combuſtible matter. traytors and fugitives there abiding. Spenſer. To mark the fu/fraught man, the beſt endu'd, 
And yet ſhe cannot waſte by this, Your royal highneſs is too great and too juſt, } With ſome ſuſpicion. Shalſp. Henry v. 
Nor long endure this torturing wrong; either to want or to receive the humage of rebel- Fvu'rs ENCx. n. /. [ fulgens, Latin, ] Splen- 
For more corruption needleſs is, lious fugitives. den.] dour; luſtre ; glitter. cr. 
To fuel ſuch a fever long. Pome. | 3. One hard to be caught or detained. | Fu'.otxT. adj. . [ fulgens, Latin.] Shin 
Never, alas! the dreadful name 3 , 3 ö 1 ** 
What muſe but his can Nature's beauties hit, | ing; dazzling; exquiſitely bright 
That fuels the inſernal flame. Cowley. Or catch that airy fugitive, call'd wit. Harte. 85 That & 4 you 
The fuel d chimney blazes wide, Thomſon. Fu! EI. f D 7 As from a cloud bis fulgent head, 
2. To ſtore with firing. „Gir EXESs. n. f. [ rom. ugittve. ] { And ſhape ftar-bright, appcar'd. Milton, 
Some are plainly economical, as that the ſeat I. Volatility ; fugacity. „ is 1 lo bright and frelpent 
be well watered, and well fwellcd. 8 That divers ſalts, emerging upon the analy ſis as to obſcure or extinguiſh all perceptibility of 
. | of many concretes, are very volatile, is plain reaſon, More's Divine Dialogues, 
FUEILLEMORTE. n. _ [ French. ] from the fugitiveneſs of ſalt and of hartſhorn at- FU'LGID adj [ fulgidur, Latin ] Shin 
: . 9 Fe . . a:: [ L : l * F . | , . 2 
Corruptly pronounced and written e. ten ding in diſtillation. Boy/e ing ; glittering ; dazzling. 
mot. 2. Inſtability ; uncertainty. Furcrviy. a. /. [from falpid.] Splen 
Fueillemorte colour fignines the colour of wi- FUGUE. n. F [F rench ; from Ht 4, or! 3 litter * Die 
thered leaves in autumn. Locke. Latin.) In muſick, ſome point conſiſt- u- 4 of l, : Lat! 8 1 : 
FuvG a'ciovs. adj. [fugax, fugacis, Latin, ] ing of four, five, fix, or any other pf ay ” ae 30 ins * * 5 
Volatile. | number of notes begun by ſome one Hoh „ 50 
Fuca'cto USNESS. n. /. [ fugax, Latin.] | ſingle part, and then ſeconded by a 1 alive project a luſtre in the dark; 
Volatility; the quality of flying away.] third, ourth, fifth, and iixth part, if the | which fſulgaur, notwithitanding, ceaſeth after 
Fuca'ciTty. n. .. [fugax, Latin.] compoſition conlilts of ſo many; re-] cath, Brown, 
1. Volatility; quality of flying away. peating the ſame or ſuch like notes, ſo When I ſet my eyes on this fide of things, 
Spirits and ſalts, which, by their fugacity, that 4 ſeveral parts follow, or come there Mines from them ſuch an intellectual fi- 


colour, ſmell, taſte, and divers experiments that in one after another in the ſame manner, gowr, that methinks the very glory of the Deity 


I purpoſely made to examine them, were like the . : : becomes vifible through them, More, 
: 1 ſpirit of _ _ 8 Beyle.| 228 parts ſtill flying ng Tar g Fu Z ous ay - - 3 K / [ fulguratio, Lat.] 
F . þ . . e act of lightening, 
Fu OY 5 54 n 2 4 ] A The reports and feu have an agreement with Fo 8 8 5 
* _ perhaps from @Fv. ] An ex- the figures in rhetotick of repetition and tradue- * V ILHAM. . /. A cant word for falſe 
tg \ abhorrence. Commonly oh. tion. Bacen's Nat, Hiſtory, | dice. Hanmer, 
5 bs | ; 
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Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and 
Fulkam's hold, | 

And high and low beguile the rich and poor. 
Shakſpea re, 
Fvr.1'c1xovs. adj. [ fuligineux ſe, French. 

Fuliginoſus, Latin. ] Sooty ; ſmoky. 

Burrage hath an excellent ſpirit to repreſs the 
ſuliginous vapours of duſky melancholy, and fo 
cure madneſs, Bacon, 
Whereas hiſtory ſhould be the torch of truth, 
he makes her in divers places a fuliginous link of 
lies, Howel. 


Fu'r1MART. #. , [This word, of which 
Skinner obſerves that he found it only 
in this paſſage, ſeems to mean the ſame 


with float. ] A kind of ſtinking ferret, 
The fitchat, the fuli/mart, and the ferret, live 

upon the face, and within the howels of the 

earth, Walion's Angler, 


FULL. adj. [pulle, Saxon; vol, Dutch.) 

1. Replete; without vacuity ; having no 
ſpace void. 

Better is an handful with quietneſs, than both 

the hands full with travel and vexation of ſpirit. 

: Ecelefta es. 

Valley full of chariots, Tſaiah. 


The trees of the Lord are ful! of ſap. Fſalms. 
Where all muſt ſull or not coherent be. Pope. 


2. Abounding in any quality good or bad. 


With pretence from Strephon her to guard, 
He met her full, but full of warefulneſs. Sidney. 
You ſhould tread a courſe 
Pretty and full of view. Shakſp. Cymb. 
Followers, who make themſelves as trumpets 
of the commendation of thoſe they follow, are 
Full of inconvenience; they taint buſineſs through 
want of ſecrecy, and export honour from a man, 
and make him a return in envy. Bacon, 
That muſt be our cure, 
To be no more; ſad cure; for who would loſe, 
Though ful! of pain, this intellectual being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander through eternity ? 
Milton. 
Gay religion*s full of pomp and gold. Mil. 
In that ſweet ſeaſon, as in bed J lay, 
J turn'd my weary fide, but ſtill in vain, 
Though fu1/ of youthful health and pain. Dryd:n 
He is ful! of wants which he cannot ſupply, 
and compaſſed about with infirmities which he 
Cannot remove, Tilistfon. 
From yon bright heaven our author fetcl'd his 
fire, 
And paints the paſſions that your eyes inſpire; 
Full of that flame, his tender ſcencs he warms, 
And frames his goddeſs by your match leſs 
charms. Granville. 


3. Stored with any thing; well ſupplied 
with any thing. 
Full of days was he; 
Two ages paſt, he liv'd the third to ſee. T ickel, 
4. Plump; ſaginated; fat, 
A gentleman of a full body having broken his 
kin by a fall, the wound inflamed. MHiſeman 
5. Saturated ; ſated. | | 
I am full of the burnt offerings of rams. [/aiah 
The alteration of ſcenes feeds and relieves the 
eye, before it be full of the ſame object. Bacon. 


6. Crowded with regard to the imagina- 


tion or memory. 
Every one is full of the miracles done by cold 
baths on Gecayed and weak conſtitutiuns. Lecke, 


7. That fills or makes full ; large ; great 


in effect, 
Water digeſteth a ful! meal ſooner than any 
liquor. Arbut huet. 


8. Complete; ſuch as that nothing fur- 


ther is deſired or wantec. 
That day had ſeen the full accompliſhment 
Of all his travels. Daniel's Civil War, 
What remains, ye gods, 
But up and enter now into fill bliſs? Milton, 


| 


| 


| 


FUL 

Being tried at that time only with a promiſe, 
he gave full credit to that promiſe, and ſtill gave 
evidence of his fidelity as faſt as occaſions were 
offered, Hammonds Practical Catechiſm. 
The reſurrection of Jeſus from the dead hath 

given the world ful! aſſurance of another life. 
| ; Tillot ſon. 
9. Complete without abatement; at the 

utmoſt degree. 

At the end of two full years Pharaoh dreamed. 
Geneſis. 
After hard riding plunge the horſes into wa- 
ter, and allow them to drink as they pleaſe ; but 
gallop them ful! ſpeed, to warm the water in 
their bellies, Swift's Directions to the Groom. 


10. Containing the whole matter; ex- 
preſſing much. 

Where my expreſſions are not ſo full as his, 
either our language or my art were defective; 
but where mine are fuller than his, they are but 
the impreſſions which the often reading of him 
have left upon my thoughts. Denham, 

Should a man go about with never ſo ſet ſtudy 
to deſcribe ſuch a natural form of the year before 
the deluge as that which is at preſent eſtabliſhed, 
he could ſcarcely do it in fo few words, ſo fit and 
proper, ſo fu/l and expreſs, Wordward. 


11. Strong; not faint; not attenuated, 
I did never know ſo full a voice iſſue from ſo 
empty a heart; but the empty veſſe] makes the 
greateſt ſound, Shakſpeare, 

Barrels placed under the floor of a chamber, 
make all noiſes in the ſame more fu// and re- 
ſounding, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

Dryden taught to join 
The varying verſe, the ſull reſounding line. 
Pope. 
12. Mature; perfect. 

In the ſultamy of the Mamalukes, flaves 
reigned over families of free men; and much 
like were the caſe, if you ſuppoſe a nation, 
where the cuſtom were that after u age the 
ſons ſhould expulſe their fathers out of their 
poſſeſſions, Bacon. 

So law appears imperfe&, and but given 
With purpoſe to reſign them in ul time 
Up to a better covenant, Milton. 

Theſe thoughts 
Full counſel muſt mature. Milton 


13. [ Applied to the moon. ] Complete in 
its orb, | 
Towards the ful! moon, as he was coming 
home one morning, he felt his legs faulter. 
| Miſeman's Surgery. 
14. Not continuous, or a full ſtop. 


Therewith he ended, making a /i point of a 
hearty ſign. Sidney. 


15. Spread to view in all dimenſions. 
Till about the end of the third century, I do 
not remember to have ſeen the head of a Roman 
emperor drawn with a full face: they always ap- 
pear in profile. Addiſon en Medals, 


FuLL. n. / [from the adjective. ] 

1. Complete meaſure ; freedom from de- 
| ficiency. | 
h When we return, 

We'll ſee thofe things affected to the full. 2 
He liked the pomp and abſolute authority of a 
gencral well, and preſerved the dignity of it to 
the full. Clarendon. 
The picture of Ptolemy Philopater is given by 
authors to the full, Dryden. 
Sicilian tortures and the brazen bull, 
Are emblems, rather than expreſs the l 
Of what he feels. Dryden's Perſius. 
If where the rules not far enough extend, 
Some lucky licence anſwer to the fu!/ 
Th” intent propos'd, that licence is a rule. Pope. 
2. The higheſt ſtate or degree. 
The ſwan's down feather, 
That ſtands upon the ſwell at of tide, 
Neither way inclines. Shakſp. Ant, and Cleopatra. 


3. The whole; the total. 


FUL 
The King hath won, and hath ſent out 
A ſpeedy pow'r to encounter you, my lord: 
This is the news at fali. Shakſpeare's Henry rv, 
But what at ful I know, thou know't no 
art ; 
I TEM ue all my peril, thou no art. Shatſpeare, 
4. The ſtate of being ſatiated. 
When I had fed them to the full, Feremiah. 
* * ' * * 
5. [Applied to the moon ] The time in 
which the moon makes a perfe& orb. 
Brains in rabbits, woodcocks, and calves, are 


fulieſt in the full of the moon. Bacon. 
Furt. adv. 
1. Without abatement or diminution. 
He fut 
Reſplendent all his Father manifeſt 
Expreſs'd. Milton, 


In the unity of place they are ful! as ſcru- 
pul»us; which many of their criticks limit to 
tnat very ſpot of ground where the play is ſup- 
poſed to begin. Dryden's Dramatick Pocſy. 

A modeſt bluth ſhe wears, not form'd by art 
Free from deceit his face, and ſul as free his 

heart. Dryden, 

The moſt judicious writer is ſometimes miſ 
taken after all his care; but the haſty critick, 
who judges on a view, is full as liable to be de- 
ceived, Dryden's Aurengzebe, Preface, 

Since you ma 
Suſpect my courage, if I ſhould not lay, 
The pawn I proffer ſhall be full as good. Dryden. 
2. With the whole effect. 

Tis the pencil, thrown luckily , upon the 
horſe's mouth ro cxpreſs the foam, which the 
painter, with all his ſkill, could not perform 
without it. Dryden's Dufrefney, 

| _ From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This univerſal frame began: 
From harmony to harmony, 
Through all the compaſs of the notes it ran, 


The diapaſon cloſing full in man, Dryden, 
3. Exactly. 
Bull in the centre of the ſacred wood, 
An arm ariſeth of the ſtygian flood, Adilifon, 


Full nineieen ſailors did the ſhip convey, 
A thole of nineteen dulphins round her play. 


Addiſun's Ovid, 
4. Directly. 


He met her f#//, but full of ware fulneſs. 
Sidney. 
He then confionts the bull, 
And on his ample forchead aiming full, { 
The deadly ſtroke deſcending pierc'd the ſkul}, 
: Dryden. 
At length reſolv'd, he throws with all his 
force 
Full at the temples of the wartior horſe. Dryden. 
5. It is placed before adverbs and adjec- 
tives, to intend or ſtrengthen their ſig- 
nification. 3 
Tell me why on your ſhield, fo goodly ſcor'd, 
Bear ye the picture of that lady's head? 
Full lively is the ſemblant, though the ſubſtance 
dead. Spenſer, 
T was ſet at work 
Among my maids; ful! little, God knows, 
looking 
Either for ſuch men or ſuch buſineſs. Shakſpeare, 
Full well ye reject the commandment, Mazt. 
Adam was all in tears, and to his guide 
Lamenting turn'd full fad. Milton's Parad, Left. 
You f// little think that you muſt be the be- 
ginner of the diſcourſe yourlelf, _ Mere. 
Full little thouglit of him the gentle knight. 
| Dryden. 
Full well the god his ſiſter's envy knew, 
And what her alms and what her arts purſue. 
Dryden. 
There is a perquifite fl? as honeſt, by which 
you have the beſt part of a bottle of wine for 
yourſelf, Sqwift. 


FuLL is much uſed in compoſition to in- 
timate any thing arrived at its higheſt 
ſtate, or utmoſt degreg 
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Foul l-BLOWN. adj. [full and bloaun.] 
1. Spread to the utmoſt extent, as a per- 
fect bloſſom. 
My glories are paſt danger; they're fill blown : 
Things, that are blaſted, are but in the bud. 
Denkam's Sophy. 
My full-blown youth already fades apace ; 
Of our ſhort being 'tis the ſhorteſt ſpace ! Dryd. 
2. Stretched by the wind to the utmoſt 
extent. 
He who with bold Cratinus is inſpir'd, 
With zeal and equal indignation fir'd; 
Who at enormous villany turns pale, 
And ſteers againſt it with a full-bloun (ail. _ 
Dryden's Perfins, 
FuLL-Bo'TTOMED. adj. | full and bot- 
tom.) Having a large bottom. 
{ was obliged to fit at home in my morning 


guwn, having pawned a new ſuit of cloaths and | 


a full-hottom d wig for a ſum of money, 
Guardian, 
FuLlrt-ta'rED. adj, [ full and ear. ] Hav- 
ing the heads full of grain. 
As flames roll'd by the winds conſpiring force, 
O'er full-ear'd corn, or torrents raging courſe, 
Denham, 
FuLlt-ty'eD. adj. | full and eye. ] Hav- 
ing large prominent eyes. 
FuLL-FED. adj. ¶ full and fed.] Sated 
fat ; ſaginated. 
All as a partridge plump, l. fed and fair, 
She form'd this image of well bodied air. Pope. 
FuL1-La/DEN. adj. [ full and laden. 
Laden till there can be no more added. 
It were unfit that ſo excellent a reward as the 
guſpel promiſes ſhould ſtoop down, like fruit 
upon a full-laden bough, to be plucked by every 
idle and wanton hand. illotſon. 
FuLL-$PREAD. adj. [ full and ſpread. 
Spread to the utmoſt extent. 
How eaſy tis, when deſt ny proves kind, 
With full-ſpread ſails to run before the wind; 
But thoſe that ' gainſt Riff gales laveering go, 


Muſt be at once reſolv'd and ſkilful too. Dryden. | 


FuLL-sU'MMED. adj. | full and ſummed, ] 
Complete in all its parts. 

The cedar ſtretched forth his branches, and 
the king of birds neſted within his leaves, thick 
feathered, and with fu//-ſummed wings faſtening 
his talons eaſt and welt ; but now the eagle is 
become half naked. Horwel;s Vecal Foreſt, 


To FULL. v. à. [ fullore, Latin.] To 


cleanſe cloth from its oil or greaſe, 


Fu'L LAGE. n. [from full.] The mo- 
ney paid for fulling or cleanſing cloth. 


Fu'LLER. n. . [ fullo, Latin.] One 
whoſe trade is to cleanſe cloth, 
The clothiers have put off 
The ſpinſters, carders, fullrrs, weavers, Shak/. 
His raiment became ſhining, exceeding white 
as ſnow ; ſo as no fuller on earth can whiten 
them. Mark. 
Fu'LLEeRs Earth, n. .. A marl of a cloſe 
texture, extremely ſoft and unctuous to 
the touch: when dry it is of a greyiſh 
brown colour, in all degrees from very 
pale to almoſt black, and generally has 
a greeniſh caſt in it. The fineſt is dug 
in our own iſland. Hill's Mat. Medica. 
The filers earth of England very much exceeds 
any yet difcovered abroad in goodneſs ; which is 
one great reaſon why the Engliſh ſurpaſs all other 
nations in the woollen manufacture. Heodward. 
Fu'LLers Thifile, or Weed. n. ſ. I dipſa- 
ous.) A plant. 


Fu'LLERY. n. . [from Fuller.) The 
place where the trade of a fuller is 
exerciſed, 


FUL 
Fu'LLINGMILL, . /. [full and mill.] A 


mill where the water raiſes hammers 
which beat the cloth till it be cleanſed, 
By large hammers, like thoſe uſed for paper 
and fullingmills, they beat their hemp. Mortimer, 
Fu'LLy. adv. [from full. ] 
1. Without vacuty. 


2, Completely; without lack; without 
more to be deſired. 

There are many graces for which we may not 
ceaſe hourly to ſue, graces which are in beſtow- 
ing always, but never come to be fully had in 
this preſent life; and therefore, when all things 
here have an end, endleſs thanks muſt have their 
beginning in a ſtate which bringeth the full and 
final ſatisfaction of all ſuch perpetual deſires. 


Hooker. 

He fully poſſeſſed the entire revelation he had 

received from God, and had thoroughly digeſted 

it. 8 ocke, 
The goddeſs cry'd 

It is enough, I'm fully ſatisfy'd, Addiſon. 

Fu'LMINANT. adj. [| fulminant, French, 


ing a noiſe like thunder. 
To FU'LMINATE. v. 3. 


Latin; fulminer, French. ] 
1. To thunder, 
I cannot fulminate nor tonitruate words 
To puzzle intellects; my ninth lap atfords 
No Lycophronian buſkins. » Tho, Randolph. 
2. To make a loud noiſe or crack. 
Whilſt it was in fuſion we caſt into it a live 
coal, which preſently kindled it, and made it 
boil and flaſh for a pretty while : after which we 


caſt in another glowing coal, which made it 
fulminate afreſh. Boyle. 


In damps one is called the ſuffocating, and the 
other the flninatin damp. Windward. 
3. To iſſue out eccleſiaſtical cenſures. 
[o Fu'LMINATE. v. a. To throw out as 
an object of terrour. 

As excommunication is not greatly regarded 
here in England, as now fulminated; ſo this con- 
ſtitution is out of uſe among us in a great mea- 
ſure. Ayliffe's Parergon. 

FuLMINA'T1ON. 2. / | fulminatto, Latin; 
fulmination, French, from Fulminate.] 

1. The act of thundering. 

2. Denunciation of cenſure, 

The fulminations from the vatican were turned 

into ridicule, Ayliffe's Parergon, 

Fu'LMINATORY. adj. [ fulmineus, Latin; 
from Fulminate.] "Thundering ; ftriking 
horrour. 

Fu'LNESS. n. /. [from full.] 

1. The ſtate of being filled ſo as to have 
no part vacant. 

Your heave-offering ſhall be reckoned the 
fulneſs of the wine- preſs. Numbers. 

Let the ſea roar and the fu/neſs thereof, Deut. 

To the houſes I wiſhed nothing more than 
ſafety, fulneſs, and freedom, King Charles. 

2. The ſtate of abounding in any quality 
good or bad. 


3. Completeneſs ; ſuch as leaves nothing 
to be deſired, 


Your enjoyments are ſo complete, I turn 
wiſhes into gratulations; and congratulating their 
frineſs only wilh their continuance, South, 
4. Completeneſs from the coalition of 
many parts. 

The king ſet forwards to London, receiving 
the acclamations and applauſes of the people as 
he went; which indeed were true and unfeigned, 
as might well appear in the very demonſtration 
and fulneſs of the cry, Bacen's Henry vil. 
5. Completeneſs; freedom from defi- 
ciency. 


In thy preſence is ſulneſs of joy. Pſalms, 


[ fulmin?, 


Fulminans, Latin.] "Thundering ; mak- 


FUM 


He is the half part of a bleſſed man, 
Left to be finiſhed by fuch as ſhe; 
And ſhe a fair divided excellence, 
Whofe fulneſs of perfection lies in him. Skhatſp, 
6. Replction — 

I need not inſtance in the habitual inte m- 
perance of rich tables, nor the evil accidents and 
effects of fulnrſs, pride and luſt, wantonneſs and 
ſoftneſs, Taylors Rule of living holy. 

7. Plenty ; wealth. 
To lapſe in fulucſi 
Is ſorer than to lie for need ; and falſhood 
Is worſe in kings than beggars. Shakſpeavre. 
8. Struggling perturbation ; ſwelling in 
the mind. ; 

A principal fruit of friendſhip is the eaſe and 
diſcharge of the ſulneſs of the heart, which paſ- 
ſions of all kinds do cauſe and induce. Bacon. 

9. Largeneſs; extent. 

There wanted the fulneſs of a plot, and variety 
of characters to form it as it ought; and perhaps 
ſomething might have been added to the beauty 
of the ſtyle. Dryden. 

10. Force of ſound, ſuch as fills the ear; 
vigour of ſound. 

This ſort of paſtoral derives almoſt its whole 
beauty from a natural eaſe of thougut and ſmooth» 
neſs of verſe; whereas that of moſt other kinds 
conſiſts in the ſtrength and fulneſs of both. Pope. 

FU'LSOME. adj, [from pulle, Saxon, 
foul.] 
1. Nauſeous; offenfive. 

He that brings ſulſome objects to my view, 

With nauſeous images my fancy fills, 
And all goes down like oxymel of ſquills. 
| Roſcommon. 

How half the youth of Europe are in aims, 
How fu!ſome muſt it be to. ſtay behind, 

And die of rank diſeaſes here at home ? Otway, 
2, Rank; groſs: to the ſmell. 

White ſatyrion is of a dainty ſmell, if the 
plant puts forth white flowers only, and thoſe 
not thin or dry, they are commonly of rank and 


fulſome (ſmell. Bacon, 
, Ladiful, 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. 


2 Shatkſpeare. 
4. Tending to obſcenity. 

A certain epigram, which is aſcribed to the 
emperor, is more fulſome than any paſſage I have 
met with in our poet, Dryden, 

Fu'LS0MELY. adv. [from fulſome.] Nau- 
ſeouſly; rankly; obſcenely. 

FU LsoMEN ESS. n. /. [from ful/ome.] 

1. Nauſeouſneſs, 

2. Rank ſmell. 

3. Obſcenity. 

No decency is conſidered, no fulſameneſs is 
omitted, no venom is wanting, as far as dulneſs 
can ſupply it. Dr den. 

* n. ſ. ¶ fumus, Latin. ] A ſmoked 
fiſh, | 


Fiſh that ſerve for the hotter countries, they 
uſed at firſt to fume, by nanging them upon 
long ſticks one by one, drying them with the 
ſmoke of a ſoft and continual fire, from which 
they purchaſed the name of fumadoes. Carew. 


Fu'MAGE. n. . [from fumus, Latin. J 
Hearthmoney. Dia. 


Fu'MATORY, 7. f. [ fumaria, Latin; fu- 
meterre, French.) An heb, 
Her fallow leas 

The darnel, hemlock, and rank %, 

Doth root upon. Shad ſpeare's Henry v. 
To FU'MBLE. v. n. [ fommelen, Dutch. ] 
1. To attempt any thing awkwardly or 

ungainly. | 

Our mechanick theiſts will have their atoms 


never once to have fumbled in theſe their motions, 
nor to have produced any inept ſyſtem. 
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2. To puzzle; to ſtrain in . 
e I a friend to help you out? You 
would have been fumbling half an hour for this 
excuſe, Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
3. To play childiſhly. 
T faw him ſunble with the ſheets, and play 
with flowers, and ſmile upon his finger's end. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v. 


27 Fu'mBLE. v. a. To manage awkward- 
] . 
of * many farewels as be ſtars in heav'n, 
With diftin& breath and conſign'd kiſſes to 
thera 2 
He fumbles up all in one loofe adieu. = Shakſp. 
His greaſy bald-pate choir 
Came fumb/ing o'er the beads, in ſuch an agony 
They told em falſe for fear. Dryd. Spaniſh Fryar. 


Fu'MBLER. n. /. [from fumble.) One who 
acts awkwardly. 

Fu'MBLINGLY. adv. [from fumble.J In 
an awkward manner, 

Funk. n. . [ fumte, French; fumus, 
Latin. ] COT 


1. Smoke. 
Thus fighting fires a while themſelves con- 
ſume z 
But freight, like Turks, forc'd on to win or die, 
Tney firſt lay tender bridges of their fume, 
And v'er the breach in unctuous vapours fly. 
Dryden. 


2, Vapour; any volatile parts flying away. 
Ay. is 2 dels rais'd with the 2 E — 
Being purg'd, a fire ſparkling in lovers eyes. 
danke, 10 : Shakſpeare. 
It were good to try the taking of fumes by 
pipes, as they do in tobacco, or other things, to 
dry and comfort. i Bacon. 
In winter, when the heat without is leſs, 
breath becomes ſo far condenſed as to be viſible, 
flowing out of the mouth in form of a fume, or 
craſſer vapour; and may, by proper veſſels, ſet 
in a ſtrong freezing mixture, be collected in a 


conſiderable quantity. Wodward. 


3. Exhalation from the ſtomach. 

The fumes of drink diſcompoſe and ftupify the 

brains of a man overcharged with it. Seuth, 
Plung'd in floth we lie, and ſnore ſupine, 

As fill'd with fumes of undigeſted wine. Dryden. 
Pow'r, like new wine, does your weak brain 

ſurprize, 

And its mad fumes in your diſcourſes riſe; 

But time theſe yielding vapours will remove : 

Mean white I'll taſte the ſober joys of love. 

Dryden's Aurengzebe. 


4. Rage; heat of mind; paſſion, 
The fumes of his paſſion do really intoxicate 
and confound his judging and difcerning faculty. 
South, 


5. Any thing unſubſtantial. 
When Duncan is aſſcep, his two chamberlains 
Will I with wine and waſſel ſo convince, 


That memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. Shakfpeare's Macbeth, 


6. Idle conceit ; vain imagination. 

Plato's great year would have ſome effect, not 
in renewing the ſtate of like individuals; for that 
is the fume of thoſe, that conceive the celeſtial 
bodies have more accurate influence upon theſe 
things below, than they have, but in groſs. 

Bacon, 

To lay aſide all that may ſeem to have a ſhew 
of fumes and fancies, and to ſpeak ſolids, a 
war with Spain is a mighty work. Bacon. 


To Fung. v. 2. [ fumer, French; fumo, 
Latin. ] 
1. To ſmoke. 

Their pray*rs paſs'd | 
Dimenſionleſs through heav*nly doors; then clad 
With incenſe, where the golden altar fum'd 
By the great interceſſor; came ia ſight 
Before their father's throne. Milton. 
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From thence the ſaming trail begun to ſpread, 
And lambent glories danc'd about her head. 
Dryden's Ain. 
Strait hover round the fair her airy band; 
Some, as ſhe ſipp'd, the fuming liquor * 
ope. 
2. To vapour; to yield exhalations, as 
1 heat. | 
ie up the libertine in a field of feaſts, 
Keep his brain fuming. Shakſpeare. 
Silenus lay, 
Whoſe conſtant cups lay faming to his brain, 
And always boil in each extended vein. 
; Ro ſcom mon. 
3. To paſs away in vapours. 
: We have | 
No anger in our eyes, no florm, no lightning: 
Our hate is ſpent and ſum'd away in vapour, 
Before our hands be at work. Ben Jonſon, 
Their parts are kept from fuming away by 
their fixity, and alſo by the vaſt weight and 
denſity of the atmoſpheres incumbent upon them. 
Cheyne's Phil, Princ, 
The firſt freſh dawn than wak'd the gladden'd 
race, 
Of uncorrupted man, nor bluſh'd to ſee 
The ſluggard ſleep beneath its ſacred beam x 
For their light ſlumbers gentle d away. 
| i Thomſon's Spring. 
4. To be ina rage; to be hot with anger. 
When he knew his rival free'd and gone, 
He ſwells with wrath; he makes outrageous 
moan 2: 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he Ramps the 
ground, 
The hollow tow'r with clamors ring around. Dryd. 
To FUME. v. a. 


1, To ſmoke ; to dry in the ſmoke, 

Thoſe that ſerve for hot countries they uſed at 
firſt to fume, by hanging upon them long ſticks 
one by one, and drying them with the ſmoke of 
a ſoft fire. Carew, 


2. To perfume with odours in the fire. 
She fum'd the temples with an odr'ous flame, 
And oft before the ſacred altars came, { 
To pray for him who was an empty name. 
Dryden. 
The fuming of the holes with brimſtone, gar- 
lick, or other unſavory things, will drive moles 
out of the ground. Mortimer. 
3. To diſperſe in vapours. 
The heat will fume away moſt of the ſcent. 
Mortimer. 
Foume't. n / The dung of the deer. 


FUME'TTE. n. / [ French.] A word 


introduced by cooks, and the pupils of | 


cooks, for the ſtink of meat. 
A haunch of ven'ſon made her ſweat, 
Unleſs it had the right fumette. 


FU'MID. adj. { fumidus, Latin.] Smoky; 
Vaporous. 

A craſs and fumid exhalation is cauſed from 

the combat of the ſulphur and iron with the acid 

and nitrous ſpirits of aquaforris. Brown, 


Fu u“ DIT. n. f. [from fumid.) Smoki- 
neſs ; tendency to ſmoke. Dick. 

To FU MIGATE. v. 2. [from fumus, 
Latin; fumiger, French. ] 

1. To ſmoke; to perfume by ſmoke or 
vapour, | 
Would thou preſerve thy famiſh'd family, 

With fragrant thyme the city fumigate, 
And break the waxen walls to ſave the ſtate. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To medicate or heal by vapours. 
Fum1ca'TION. n. { [ fumigatio, Latin; 
Fumig ation, Fr. from fumigate.] 
1. Scents raiſed by fire. 
Fumigations, often repeated, are very benefi- 


cial, Arbuthnot. 
My fumigation is to Venus, juſt 


| | The ſouls of roſes, and red coral's duſt : 


Stoift. | 


| 


| 
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Fu'miTER. u. . A plant. 


Fun. n. / [A low cant 9 Sport; 
elight 


FUN 


And, laft, to make my ſumigatien good, 
*Tis mixt with ſparrows brains and pigeons blood, 
Dryden, 


2. The application of medicines to the 


body in fumes. 


Fu'mINGLY. adv. [from fume.) Angri- 


ly; in a rage. 

That which we move for our better learning 
and inſtruction ſake, turneth unto anger and 
choler in them : they grow altogether out of 
quietneſs with- it; they anſwer fuming/y, that 
they are aſhamed to defile their pens with mak- 
ing anſwer to ſuch idle queſtions. Hooker, 
See FuuA- 
TORY. 

Why, he was met even now, 
As mad as the vext ſea; ſinging aloud, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow weeds. 
Shakſpeare. 


Fu'Movus. I adj. | fumeux+/e, French; from 
Fu'my. 


fume.] Producing fumes. 
From dice and wine the youth retir'd to reſt, 
And puff' d the fun god from out his breaſt: 
Ev'n then he dreamt of drink and lucky play; 
More lucky had it laſted *till the day. Dryden, 


high merriment ; frolickſome . 
Don't mind me, though, for all my fun and 


jokes, 
You bards may find us bloods good - natur'd 
folks. More, 


Fu'xcT1ON. n. . [ Fundlis, Latin, ] 
1. Diſcharge ; performance. 

There is hardly a greater difference between 
two things than there is between a repreſenting 
commoner in the fun#ion of his public calling, 
and the ſame perſon in common life. Swift. 


2. Employment; office. 


The miniſtry is not now bound to any one 
tribe: now none is ſecluded from that fun4/on of 
any degree, ſtate, or calling. Whitgiſt. 

You have paid the heav*ns your function, and 
the priſoner the very other debt of your calling. 

Shatſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſures 

Nor was it any policy, or obſtinacy, or par- 
tiality of affectioun either to the men or their func- 
tion, which fixed me. King Charles, 

This double function of the goddeſs gives a 
conſiderable light and beauty to the ode which 
Horace has addreſſed to her. Addiſon, 

Let not theſe indignities diſcourage us from aſ- 
ſerting the juſt privileges and pre-eminence of 
our holy function and character. Atterbur y, 

3. Single act of any office. 

Without difference thoſe ſunctions cannot, in 
order]y ſort, be executed. Hooker, 

They have feveral offices and prayers againſt 
fire, tempeſts, and eſpecially for the dead, in 
which ſunct ians they uſe ſacerdotal garments. 

Stilling flect, 


4. Trade ; occupation. 


Follow your function; go, and batten on cold 
bits. Shakfpeare, 


5. Office of any particular part of the body. 
The bodies of men, and other animals, are 
excellently well fitted for life and motion; and 
the ſeveral parts of them well adapted to their 
particular functions. Bentley's Sermons, 
6. Power ; faculty : either animal or in- 
tellectual. 
Tears in his eyes, diſtraction in his aſpect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function ſuiting 
With forms to his eonceit. Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Nature ſeems | 

In all her functions weary of herſelf : 

My race of glory run, and race of ſhame; 
And I ſhall ſhortly be with them that reſt. Milten. 
Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 

As the mind opens, and its functions ſpread, 

Imagination plies her dang'rous art, 

And pours it all upon the peccant part. Pope: 
Though every human conſtitution is morbid, 

yet are their diſeaſes conſiſtent with the common 

functions of life, Arbulhuct. 


Y N 


Fowxr. tn. . [ fond, French; undo, a 


bag, Latin. 
1. Stock; capital; that by which any ex- 
pence is ſupported. 

He touches the paſſions more delicately than 
Ovid, and performs all this out of his own fund, 
without diving into the arts and ſciences for a 
fupply. Dryden. 

Part muſt be left, a fund when foes invade, 
And part employ'd to roll the watry tide. Dryd. 

In preaching, no men ſucceed better than thoſe 
who truſt entirely to the ſtock or fund of their 
own reaſon, advanced indeed, but not overlaid by 
commerce with books. Swift, 


2, Stock or bank of money. 

As my eſtate has been hitherto either toſt upon 
ſeas, or fluctuating in funds, it is now fixed in 
ſubſtantial acres. Addiſon, 
FU'NDAMENT. n. . [ fundamentum, 
Latin. ] The back part of the body. 
Fox DAMEN TAL. adj. [ fundamentalis, La- 

tin, from fundament.] Serving for the 
foundation; that upon which the reſt is 
built; eſſential; important; not merely 
accidental. 

Until this can be agreed upon, one main and 
fundamental cauſe of the moſt grievous war is 
not like to be taken from the earth. Raleigh, 

Lou that will be leſs fearful than diſcreet, 
That love the fundamental part of ſtate, 
More than you doubt the charge of 't. Shakſp. 

Others, when they were brought to allow the 
throne vacant, thought the ſucceilion ſhonld go 


to the next heir, according to the fundamental 


laws of the kingdom, as if the laſt king were 

actaally dead. Swift's Examiner. 
Gain ſome general and fundamental truths, 

both in philoſophy, in religion, and in human life. 

| Watts. 
Such we find they are, as can controul 

The ſervile actions of our wav'ring ſoul, 

Can fright, can alter, or can chain the will; 

Their ills all built on life, that fundamental ill. 

Prior. 

Yet ſome there were among the ſounder few, 

Of thoſe who leſs preſum'd, and better knew, 

Who durſt aſſert the juſter ancient cauſe, 

And here reſtor'd wit's fundamental laws. Pope. 


FUNDAMENTAL. #. / Leading prope 
ſition; important and eſſential part 
which is the groundwork of the reſt. 
We pro the queſtion, whether thoſe who 
hold the fundamentals of faith may deny Chriſt 
damnable in reſpect of ſuperttruttures and con- 
ſequences that ariſe from them. South. 
It is a very juſt reptvach, that there ſhould be 
ſo much violence and hatred in religious mat- 


ters among men who agree in all fundamentals, 


and only differ in ſome ceremonies, or mere 


3. Burial ; interment. 


FUNGUS. n. /. 


FU'NICLE. . / 


FUR 


He that had caft out many unburied, had none 
to mourn for him, nor any ſolemn funerals, nor 
ſepulchre with his fathers. Mac. 


No widow at his funcral ſhall weep, 


the dead are carried. 
The long fun'rals blacken all the way. Pope. 
You are ſometimes deſirous to ſee a funeral 
paſs by in the ſtreet, Swift. 


May he find his funeral 
I” th* ſands, when he before his day ſhall fall. 
Denham. 


Fu'NERAL. adj. Uſed at the ceremony 


of interring the dead, 
Our inſtruments to melancholy bells, 
Our wedding chear to a ſad funcral feaſt, Shakſp. 
Let ſuch honours 
And funeral rites, as to his birth and virtues 
Are due, be firſt perform'd. Denham's Sophy. 
Thy hand o'er towns the fun ra torch diſplays, 
And furms a thouſand ills ten thouſand ways. 
Dryden. 


FuxE'REAL. adj. [ funerea, Latin.] Suit- 


ing a funeral ; dark ; diſmal. 
But if his ſoul hath wing'd the deſtin'd flight, 
Inhabitant of deep diſaſtrous night, 
Homeward with pious ſpeed repaſs the main, 
To the pale ſhade funereal rites ordain, Pope. 


Funco'sITy. n. /. [from fungus. ] Un- 


ſolid excreſcence. Dick. 


Fu vous. adj. [from ſungut.] Excre- 


ſcent ; ſpongy; wanting firmneſs, 

It is often employed to keep down the fungous 
lips that ſpread upon the bone ; but jt is much 
more painfulthan the eſcharotick medicines. Sharp. 

Latin. ] —_— a 
muſhroom: a word uſed to expreſs ſuch 
excreſcences of fleſh as grow out upon 
the lips of wounds, or any other excre- 
ſcence from trees or plants not naturally 
belonging to them; as the agarick from 
the larch- tree and auriculz Judz from 
elder. Quincy. 

The ſurgeon ought to vary the diet as the 
fibres lengthen too much, are too fluid, and pro- 
duce funguſes, or as they harden and produce 
callofities. Arbuthnot on Diet. 

This eminence is compoſed of little points, or 
granula, called fungus, or proud fleſh, Sharp. 


[ funiculus, Latin.] A 
ſmall cord; a ſmall ligature; a fibre. 


Fuxi'curAR. adj. ¶ funiculaire, French, 


from funicle.] Conſiſting of a ſmall cord 
or fibre, 


Sandys, | 
2. The pomp or proceſſion with which 


FUR 


ments-are lined for warmth, or covered 
for ornament. 

December muſt be expreſſed with a horrid and 
fearful countenance ; as alſo at his back a bundle 
of holly, holding in fur mittens the}fign of capri- 
corn, Peacham on Drawing, * 

"Tis but dreſſing up a bird of prey in his cap 
and furs to make a judge of him. L'Eftrange, 

And lordly gout wrapt up in fur, 

And wheczing afthma, loth to ſtir. Swift, 

2. Soft hair of beaſts found in cold coun- 
tries, where nature provides coats {uita- 
ble to the weather; hair in general. 

This night, wherein the cubdrawn bear would 

couch, 
The lion and the belly-pinched wolf 
Keep their fur dry, unbonnetted he runs, 
And bids what will take all. Shatſp. King Lear, 

Such animals as feed upon fleſh qualify it, 
the one by ſwallowing the hair or fur of the 
beaſts they prey upon, the other by devouring 
ſome part of the feathers of the birds they gorge 
themſclves with, Ray on the Creation. 

3. Any moiſture exhaled to ſuch a degree 


as that the remainder ſticks on the part. 
Methinks 1 am not right in ev'ry part; 
I feel a kind of trembling at my heart : 
My pulſe unequal, and my breath is ſtrong ; 
Beſides a filthy fur upon my tongue. Dryden, 
To FuR. v. a. [from the noun. }] 


1. To line or cover with ſkins that have 
ſoft hair, 

How mad a fight it was to ſec Dametas, like 
rich tiſſue furred with lambſkins ? Sidney. 

Through tatter'd cloaths ſmall vices do ap- 

ear; 
Robes and furr'd gowns hide all. Shatſpeare, 

You are for dreams and flumbers, brother prieſt, 
You fur your gloves with reaſons, Shakſpeare. 

2. To cover with ſoft matter. 

To make lampblack, take a torch and hold it 
under the bottom of a latten baſon; and, as it grow- 
eth to be furred and black within, ſtrike it with a 
feather into ſome ſhell. Peac hum. 

Three ſiſters, mourning for their brother's loſs, 
Their bodies hid in bark, and furr'd with moſs, 


Dryden. 
Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues. Philips. 
A dungeon wide and horrible ; the walls 
On all ſides furr'd with mouldy damps, and hung 
With clots of ropy gore. Addiſon, 
Fur. adv. [It is now commonly written 


Far.) At a diſtance. 


The white lovely dove 
Doth on her wing her utmoſt ſwiftneſs prove, 
Finding the gripe of faulcon fierce not fur, Sidney, 


FuR-wROUGHT. adj. [ fur and wrought. 
Made of fur. + | 1 


Fux Ek. u. . A ſtink. A low word. 
Fu'NNEL. n. 75 [infundibulum, IJ. atin; 
whence fundible, fundle, funnel.] 


1. An inverted hollow cone with a pipe 


ſpeculative points, Soi ft. 
FunDAME'NTALLY. adv. [from funda- 
mental.) Eſſentially ; originally. | 


As virtue is ſeated fundamentally in the in- 


Silent along the mazy margin ſtray, 
And with the fur-wrought fly delude the prey. 
Gay's Paſt. 
Fur A'ciovs. adj. [ furax, Latin, ] Thiev- 


tellect, ſo perſpectively in the fancy; fo that 
virtue is the force of reaſon, in the conduct of our 
Actions and paſſions to a good end. Grew, 

Religion is not only uſeful to civil ſociety, but 
fundamentally neceſſary to its very birth and con- 
ſtitution. Bentley. 

The unlimited power placed fundamentally in 
the body of a people, the legiſlators endeavour to 
depoſit in ſuch hands as would preſerve the 


people. Swift. 


* 


defcending from it, through which 
liquors are poured into veſſels with nar- 
row mouths ; a tundiſh. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it 
receives little of it; but with a funnel, and by 
degrees, you ſhall fill many of them. Ben Jonſon. 

Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend, 
Through which ingeſted meats with eaſe deſcend, 


Blackmere. | 


The outward car or auricula is made hollow, 
and contracted by degrees, to draw the ſound 


iſh ; inclined to ſteal, Did. 
Fux“ cirv. n. /. [from furax, Latin.] 
Diſpolition to theft; thieviſhneſs, 
Fu'RBELOW. . /. A piece of ſtuff plait- 
cd and puckered together, either below 
or above, on the petticoats or gowns of 
women. This, like a great many other 
words, is the child of mere caprice. 
Trev. Dic. 


1 


FUNERAL. . /. { funus, Latin; fune- 
railles, French. 
1. The ſolemnization of a burial; the 


Nay, oft in dreams invention we beſtow 
To change a flounce, or add a furbelow. Pope. 


To Fu'RBELOWw. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


inward, to take in as much as may be of it, as 
we uſe a funnel to pour liquor into any veſſel. Ray. 


2. A pipe or paſſage of communication. 


payment of the laſt honours to the dead ; 
obſequies. 
Here, under leave of Brutus, and the reſt, 
Come I to ſpeak in Cæſar's ſuncral. Shatſpeare. 
All things that we ordained feſtival, 


Torn from the ir office to black funcral. Sa.. 


b 


Towards the middle are two large fwnnels, 
bored through the roof af the grotto, to let in 
I'ght or freſh air. Addiſon, 


FUR. n. /. [ fourrure, French. ] 
t. Skin with ſoft hair with which gar- 


To adorn with ornamental appendages 
of dreſs. 
When arguments too fierely glare, 
You calm them with a milder air; 
To break their points, you turn their force, 
And fe- lee the plain diſcourſe, Prior, 


F U R 


She was flounced and furbel5wed; every ribbon 
was crinkled and every part of her garments in 
curl, Addiſon. 

To Fou'rmi$H, v. a. | fourbir, French. ] To 


burniſh ; to poliſh ; to rub to brightneſs, 
It may enter Mowbray's waxen coat, 
And furb; new the name of John o'Gaunt, 
| Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
Furbiſi the ſpears, and put on the brigandines. 
eremiah, 
Some others who furb;f4 up and reprint his old 
errours, hold that the ſufferings of the damned 
are not to be, in a ſtrict ſenſe, eternal; but that, 
after a certain period of time, there ſhall be a 
general gael-dclivery of the ſouls in priſon, and 
that not a father execution, but a final relezſe, 
South, 
As after Numa's peaceful reign, 
The martial Ancus did the ſceptre wield ; 
Furbiſi'd the ruſty ſword again, 
'Reſum'd the long - forgotten ſhield, 
And led the Latins to the duſty field. 
Inferior miniſters, for Mars repair 
His broken axle - tree, and blunted war; 
And ſend him forth again, with furb;#*d arms. 
Dryden. 


Fu'ssBisHER. n. . | fourbiſſeur, French; 
from Furbiſb.] One who poliſhes any 
thing, | 

Furca'rion. n. /. [ furca, Latin.] 
Forkineſs; the ſtate of ſhooting two 


ways like the blades of a fork. | 
When ſtags grow old they grow leſs branched, 

and firſt loſe their brow-antlers, or loweſt farca- 

tions next the head. Brown. 


FURFUR. n. /. [Latin.]) Huſk or 
chaff, ſcurff or dandruff, that grows 
upon- the ſkin, with ſome likeneſs to 
bran, Duincy. 

Furruxra'cEovus. adj. | furfuraceus, La- 


Dryden, 


tin.] Huſky ; branny ; ſcaly. 
FU'RIOUS. adj. [| furieux, French; 
Furioſus, Latin. 


1. Mad; phrenetick. 
No man did ever think the hurtful actions of 
furicus men and innocents to be puniſhable, 
Heoker 
2. Raging; violent; tranſported by paſ- 
ſion beyond reaſon. 
Who can be wiſe, amaz'd, temp' rate and furi- 
cus 
Loyal and-neutral in a moment ? No man. 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
To be furious, 
Ts to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the eſtridge. Shakſpeare. 
Noiſe, other than the ſound of dance or ſong, 
Torment, and loud lament and furious rage. 
i þ Milton. 
3. Violent; impetuouſly agitated. 
With elamour thence the rapid currents drive, 
Towards the retreating ſea their furious tide, 
| Aſilton. 
Fu'r1ovsLyY. adv. [from furious.) Mad- 


ly ; violently ; vehemently. | 
Which when- his bruther ſaw, fraught with 
great grief 
And wrath, he to him leapt furionſly. Fairy Q. 
They obſerve countenarce to attend the prac- 
tice; and this carries them on furicyſly to that 
which of themſelves they are inclined. South. 
She heard not half, ſo furiouſly ſhe flies; 
Fear gave her wings, Dryden. 
Fu'xtousNE8s., n. . [from furious. 
Phrenſy; madneſs; tranſport of paſſion. 
To FurL. v. a. | freſler, French.] To 


rau up; to contract. 

When fortune ſends a ſtormy wind, 
Then ſhew a brave and preſent mind; 
And when with too indulgent gales 
She ſwells too much, then furl thy fails. Creech. 


Fy'zLONG. n. J [faplang, Saxon. ] A 


4 


„ 


| 


| 


FUR 
meaſure of length ; the eighth part of a 


mile. 

If a man ſtand in the middle of a field and 
ſpeak aloud, he ſhall be heard a furlong in round, 
and that in articulate ſounds, Bacon. 

Coming within a few ſurlongs of the temple, 
they paſſed through a very thick grove. Addiſon. 

Fu'sxLOUGH. 3. AN Dutch. ] A 
temporary diſmiſſion from military ſer- 
vice; a licence given to a ſoldier to be 


abſent. 
Brutus and Cato might diſcharge their ſouls, 
And give them furlo's for another world; 
But we, like (entries, are oblig*d to ſtand 
In ſtarleſs nights, and wait th' appointed hour. 
| Dryden. 
Fu'xMENTyY. n. . [More properly fru- 
menty or frumety, of frumentum, Latin.] 
Food made by boiling wheat in milk. 


Remember, wife, therefore, thongh I do it net, 
The ſeed-cake, the paſties, and furmenty pot. 

| Tuſfer. 

Fu'RNACE. n. .. [ furnus, Latin. ] An 


encloſed fireplace. 
Heat not a furnace for your foe ſo hot 
That it may ſinge yourſelf, Shakſp. Hexry vir. 
The fining pot is for filver and the furnace for 
gold. Proverbs, 
We have alſo furnaces of great diverſities, that 
keep great diverſity of heats, 
The kings of Spain have erected divers furnaces 
and forges, for the trying and fining of their gold, 
Abbut. 
Whoſo falleth not down and worſhippeth, 
ſhall the ſame hour be caſt into the midſt of a 
burning fiery furnace. Daniel. 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides around, 
As one great furnace, flam'd. Melton. 
To Fu'RNAcE. v. a. [from the noun.] 


To throw out as ſparks from a furnace. 
A bad word, 


He furnaces 


The thick ſighs from him. Sat. Cymbeline. 
To FU'RNISH. v. a. | fournir, French. ] 
1. To ſupply with what is neceſſary to a 

certain purpoſe. 

She hath directed 
How I fhall take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold and jewels ſhe is furni//4'd with 
Shakſpeare, 
His training ſuch, 

That he may furniſi and inftrutt great teachers, 

And never ſeek for aid out of himſelf, Shatfp. 

Thou ſhalt furniſi him liberally out of thy 
flock. Deuteronomy. 

Come, thou ſtranger, and furniſh a table, and 
feed me of that thou haſt ready. Ecclefſaſticus. 

Auria, having driven the Turks from Corone, 
both by fea and land, furnſied the city with 
corn, wine, victual, and powder. Anolles' Hiſtory. 

I ſhall not need to heap up inſtances; every 
one's reading and converſation, will ſufficiently 
furniſh him, if he wants to be better ſtored. Locke. 

2. To give; to ſupply. 

Theſe ſimple ideas, the materials of all our 
knowledge, are ſuggeſted and furniſhed to the 
mind only by theſe two ways, ſenſation and re- 
flection. Lac te. 
It is not the ſtate, but a compact among pri- 
vate perſons, that hath furniſted out theſe ſeveral 
remittances, Addiſon, 


3. To fit up; to fit with appendages. 
| Something deeper, 
Whereof perchance theſe are but furnihings. 
Shakſprare. 
Plato entertained ſome of his friends at din- 
ner, and had in the chamber a bed or couch, neatly 
and coſtly furni/ked, Diogenes came in, and 
got up upon the bed, and trampled it, ſaying, 1 
traniple upon the pride of Plato. Plato mildly 


anſwered, But with greater pride, Diogenes, 
Bacon's Apophth. 
We were led into another great room, furniſhed 
with old inſcriptions. 


Addiſen on Italy. 


Bacon. 


LD 


FUR 
4. To equip; to fit out for any under 


taking. ; | 
Will your lordſhip lend me a thouſand pounds 
to furniſh me ? Shakſpeare's Henry 1v, 
Ideas, forms, and intelleAs, 
Have furniſi'd out three diff rent ſets, Prior. 
Doubrieſs the man Jeſus Chriſt is furniſted 
with ſuperior powers to all the angels in heaven, 
becauſe he is employed in ſuperior work. Watts. 
5. To decorate; to ſupply with orna- 


mental houſehold ſtuff, 
The wounded arm would furnift all their 
rooms, 
And bleed for ever ſcarlet in the looms. Halifax. 


Fu'xNisSHER. n. /. [ fournifſeur, French; 


from ſurniſb.] One who ſupplies or fits 


out. 

Fu'sNITURE. u. / [ fourniture, French; 
from furniſb.] 

I. Moveables; goods 
uſe or ornament. ; 

No man can tranſport his large retinue, his 
ſumptuous fare, and his rich furniture into 
another world. South, 

There are many noble palaces in Venice; thcir 
furniture is not very rich, if we except the pie- 
tures, Addiſon, 

2. Appendages. 

By a general conflagration mankind ſhall be 
deſtroyed, with the form and all the furniture of 
the earth. | Tillotſon, 

3. Equipage ; embelliſhments; decorations. 

Young Clarion, with vauntful luſtyhed, 

After his guiſe did caſt abroad to fare, 
And thereto gan his furnitures prepare. Spenſer, 

The duke is coming: fee the barge be ready, 
And fit it with ſuch furniture as ſuits 
The greatneſs of his perſon. Shakſp. Henry viit. 

The ground muſt be of a mixt brown, and 
large enough, or the horſe's furniture muſt be of 
very ſenfible colours. Dryden, 

Fu RRIER. n. . [from fur.] A dealer 
in furs. 

Fu'xxow. . /. [puyh, Saxon, ] 

1. A ſmall trench made by the plough for 


the reception of ſeed. 
Wheat muſt be ſowed above furrow before 


put in a houſe for 
/ 


_ Michaelmas. Mortimer, 
Tien ploughs for ſeed the fruitful furrows 
broke, 


And oxen labour'd firſt beneath the yoke. Ded. 


2. Any long trench or hollow: as a 
wrinkle, | 
My * it is, though time has plow'd that 
ace 
With many furrows ſince I ſaw it firſt; 
Yet I'm too well acquainted with the grourd 
quite to forget it. Dryd. & Lee's Oedipus, 
Fu'rxROw-WEED, a. /. [ ſurrow and eveed. ] 
A weed that grows in furrowed land. 
Crown'd with rank fumiter, and furrerw-weeds, 
Shakſpeare, 


To Fu'xRow. v. a. ffrom the noun 
pyntan, Saxon. ] 
o cut in furrows. 
While the ploughman near at hand, 
Whiſtles o'er the furrow'd land. 
2. To divide in long hollows. 
No briny tear has #, row'd her ſmooth cheek, 
Suckling. 
The billows fall, while Neptune lays his mace 
On the rough ſea, and ſmooths its furrow'd face, 
Dryden, 


Mitton. 


3. To make by cutting. 
There go the ſhips that furrow out their way; 
Yea, th xe of whales enormous ſights we lee. 


Hatton, 
Fu'xry. adj. [| from fur. ] 
1. Covered with fur; dreſſed in fur. 
From Volgar's banks th' imperivus Czar 


| 


Leads forth his furry troops to war. Feiton, 


2. Conſiſling of fur. 


FURTHER. adj. (from forth, not from 


1. At a greater diſtance, 
2. Beyond this, 


FUR 


Stretch out thy lazy limbs, awake, awake, 
And winter from thy furry manitle ſhake. Dryd. 
Not arm'd with horns of arbitrary might, 

Or claws to ſeize their furry ſpoils in fight. Dryd. 


Far, as is commonly imagined ; forth, 
further, furthefl, corrupted from forther, 
fortheſt, Foroens Saxon. Toriber is 
uſed by 

and FAR THER, of which the examples 
are to be referred to in this word. ] 


What further need have we of witneſſes. 

0 5 Mitt he w, 
Satan had journey*d on, penſive and fluw : 
But further way found none, ſo thick intwin'd, 
As one continu'd brake, the undergrowth 
Of ſhrubs and tangling buſhes had perplex'd 
All path of man or beaſt that paſs'd that way. 

Milton. 
Their earneſt eyes they fix'd, imagining 
For one forbidden tree a multitude 
Now ris'n, to work them further woe or ſhame. 
Milton, 
I may meet 

Some wand'ring ſpirit, from him to draw 

What further weald be learn'd. Milton. 
3. Further has in ſome ſort the force of a 
ſubſtantive in the phraſe no further, for 


nothing further. 
Let this appeaſe 
Thy doubt, fince human reach no further Knows. 
Milton. 
Fu'nTHER. adv. [from forth.} Lo a 


reater diltance. 
And the angel of the Lord went ſurther, and 
ſtood in a narrow place. Numbers. 
To Fo R TER. v. a. [from the adverb ; 
FonSpian, Saxon. ] To put onward; 
to forward; to promote ; to counte- 


nance; to aſſiſt; to help. 

Things thus ſet in order, in quiet and reſt, | 
Shall further thy harveſt, and pleaſure thee beſt. 
Tier. 

Could their fond ſuperſtition have furthcred ſo 
great attempts without the mixture of a true per 
ſuaſion concerning tne irreſiſtible force of divine 


power, Hacker, 
Grant not, O Lord, the deſites of the wicked; 
further not his wicked device. Pſalms, 


This binds thee then to further my deſign, 
As I am bound by vow to further thine. Dryden. 


Fu'RTHERANCE. . /. [from Ffurther,] 


Promotion; advancement ; help. 
The Gauls learned them firit, and uſed them 
only for the furtherance of their trade and private 
Luſineſs. Spenſer, 
Our diligence muſt ſearch out al! helps and 
Jurtherances of direction, which ſcriptures, coun- 
cis, fathers, hiſtories, the laws and practices of 
al! churches afford. Hocker. 
For gain and work, and ſucceſs in his affairs, 
he ſecketh furtherance of him that hath no man- 
ner of power. Heer, 
Cannot my body, nor blood ſacrifice, 
Intreat you to your wonted furtherance ? Shatſp, 
If men were minded tu live righteouſly, to 
believe a God would be no hindrance or prejudice 
to any ſuch deſign, but very much for the ad- 
vancement and furtherance of it. Tillotſon, 


Fu'sTHERER. n. /. [fromfurther,] Pro- 


moter; advancer. 

That earneſt favourer and furtherer of God's 
true religion, that faithful ſervitor to his prince 
and country. Aſcham, 


Fu'sTHERMORE. adv, [| further and 
more.] Moreover ; beſides. 

This ring I do accept moſt thankfully, 
And ſv, I pray you, tell him: furthermore, 


I pray you, ſhew my youth old Shylock's houſe. 


Fu'xTive, adj. ¶ furtive, French; furti- 
vus, Latin. 


Dart furtive beams and glory not their own, 
A. tervauts to that ſource of light, the ſun ? 


r 1homas More, See Forth | FV RUN OTE. n. /. [ furoncle, French; fu- 
runculus, Latin, ] A bile; an angry 


puſtule. 


and inflamed; and as it increaſeth, ic riſeth up 
with an acute head, and ſometimes a puſtule; 
and then it is more inflamed and painful, when 
itattives at its ſtate, which is about the eighth or 
or ninth day. 


Fu'ry. n. /. [ ſuror, Latin; fureur, Fr.] 
. Madneſs. 

2. Rage; paſſion of anger; tumult of 
mind approaching to madneſs. 


To ſuffer with a quietneſs of ſpirit 
The very tyranny and rage of his, Shakſpeare. 


living creatures, and the furies of wild beaſts. 


3. Enthuſiaſm ; exaltation of fancy. 


4. [from furia, Latin, ] 


FURZ. n. /. [ pipp, Saxon; geniſta ſpi- 


FuRZ v. adj, [from furze.} Overgrown 


FUS 


Shakſpeare, | 


Or do they, as your ſchemes, I think, have 
ſhown, 


Prior 
A furuncle is in its beginning round, hard, 


Wiſeman. 


1 do oppoſe my patience to his fury; and am 
arm*d 


He hath given me to kuow the natures of 


Wiſdom, 


Taking up the lute, her wit began to be with 
a divine fury inſpired; and her voice would, in ſo 
beloved an occaſion, ſecond her wit. Sidney. 

A ſybil, that had number'd in the world 
The tun to courſe two hundred compaſſes, 
In her prophctick fury ſew'd the work. Shatkſp. 

Greater than human kind ſhe ſeem'd to look, 
And witli an accent more than mortal ſpoke; 
Her ftaring eyes with ſparkling fary roll, 
When all the god came ruſhing on her ſoul. 

Dryden's neid. 


One of the 
deities of vengeance; and thence a 
flormy, turbulent, violent, raging wo- 
man. 

The fight of any of thc houſe of York, 
Is as a fury to torment my ſoul. Shakſpeare. 

It was the molt proper place for a fury to make 
her exit; and I believe every reader's imagination 
is pleaſed, when he ſees the angry goddeſs thus 
hnking in a tempeſt, and plunging herſelf into 


hell, amidſt ſuch a ſcene of horror and confuſion. 
Addiſon on Italy, 


noſa, Latin.) Gorſe; gols. 
The whole plant is very thorny : the flowers, 
which are of the pea-blocm kind, are diſpoſed 
in ſhort thick ſpikes, which are ſucceeded by 
ſhoir compreſſed pods, in each of which are con- 
tained thiee or four kidney-ſhapede ſeeds. Miller. 
Carry out gravel to fill up a hole, 
Both timber and furzin, the turf and the cole, 
Tuffer, 
For tewel, there groweth great ſtore of ſurze, 
of which the ſhrubby fort is called tame, and the 
better grown French. Carew, 
We may know, 
And when to reap the grain, and when to ſow, 
Or when to fel] the furzes. Dryden's Virgil 


with furze ; full of gorſe. 

Wide through the % field their route they 
take, 

Their bleeding boſoms force the thorny brake. 

Gay. 


Fusca'rioN. n. /. [ fuſcus, Latin.] The 
act of darkening or obſcuring. Di. 


To FUSE. v. a. | fundo, ſuſum, Latin.) 
To melt; to put into fuſion; to liquify 


by heat, 


To FusE, v. n. To be melted; to be ca- 
pable of being liquified by heat. 
Fu'sEE. n. . [ fuſeau, French. ] 
Stolen ; gotten by theft. | 1, The cone round which is wound the 


cord or chain of a clock or watch, 

The reaſon of the motion of the balance is by 
the motion of the next wheel, and that by the 
motion of the next, and that by the motion of the 
ſiſce, and that by the motion of the ſpring : the 
whole frame of the watch carries a reaſunable- 
neſs ia it, the paſſive impreſſion of the intellectual 
idea that was in the artiſt. Hale. 


2. A firelock [from fufil, French]; a 

{mall neat muſket. This is more pro- 

perly written . 

3. FusEE of a bomb or granado ſhell, is 

that which makes the whole powder or 

compoſition in the ſhell take tire, to do 

the deſigned execution. is uſually a 
wooden pipe or tap filled with wildfire, 
or ſome ſuch matter; and is intended 
to burn no longer than is the time of 
the motion of the bomb from the mouth 
of the mortar to the place where it is to 
fall, which time Anderſon makes twen- 
ty ſeven ſeconds, | 
4. Track of a buck. 
Fu's1BLE. adj. [from fuſe.) Capable of 
being melted ; capable of being made 
liquid by heat. 


F U 8 


Harris. 
Ainſworth, 


Colours afforded by metalline bodies, either 


colliquate with, or otherwiſe penetrate into other 
bodies, eſpecially fufeble ones. Boyle, 


Fous1B!LITY, n. . [from fufible.] Capa- 


city. of being melted ; quality of grow- 
ing liquid by heat. 


The ancients obſerving in that material a kind 


of metallical nature, or at leaſt a fuftbility, ſeem 
to have reſolved it into a nobler uſe. Iation, 


The bodies of moſt uſe, that are ſought for 


out of the depths of the earth, are the metals which 
are diſtinguiſhed from other bodies by their 
weight, faſibility, and malleableneſs. Locke. 


Fu's1L. adi. | fufile, French; fufilis, La- 


tin, 


1. Capable of being melted ; liquifiable 


by heat. 

Some, leſs {kilful, fancy theſe ſcapi that occur 
in moſt of the larger Gothick buildings of Eng- 
land are artificial; and wiil have it, that they 
are a kind of , marble. wXward, 


2. Running by the force of heat. 


The liquid ore he drain'd 
Into fit molds prepar'd; from which he form'd 
Firſt his own tools: then, what might elſe be 
wrought 
Fufile, or grav'n in metal. Aiiton's Paradiſe Ls, 
Perpetual flames, 

O'er ſand and aſhes, and the ſtubborn flint, 
Prevailing, turn into a fufil ſea. Philips, 


Fus U. . /. [ fuel, French. ] 
1. A firelock ; a {mall neat muſket. 


2. [In heraldry; from uus, Latin.] 


Something like a ſpindle. 

Fiſils mutt be made long, and ſmall in the 
middle; in the ancicut coat of Montague, argent 
three fufils in feſſe gules. Peachum v Blaming, 


Fvu's1L1ER. n. /. from.] A ſoldier 


armed with a fuſil; a muſketcer. 


Fu'ston. n. . [ Fuſio, Latin; Ffufion, . 


French. ] 


1. The act of melting. 
2. The ſtate of being melted, or of run- 


ning with heat. 

Metals in ju//<n do not flame fur want of a 
copious fume, except ſpelter, which tumes co- 
pivuſly, and thereby flames. Newtwn's Opt. 
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Fuss. 3. /. [A low cant word.] A tu- 
mult; a buſtle. 

End as it befits your ftation ; 
Come to uſe and application; 
Nor with ſenates keep a fuſs : 

I ſubmit, and anſwer thus. 


FUST. n. /. [ fufte, French.] 

1. The trunk i 2 of a column. 

2. [from Fate French.] A ſtrong ſmell, 
as that of a mould 

To FusT. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
grow mouldy ; to ſmell ill. 

FU'STIAN. «. /. [ futaine, French; 


Swiſt, 


from fufte, a tree, becauſe cotton grows 


on trees. ] 
1. A kind of cloth made of linen and cot- 


ton, and perhaps now of cotton only. 

Is ſupper ready, the houſe trimm'd, the ſerving- 
men in their new fufian and their white ſtock- 
ings? Shakſpeare. 

2. A high ſwelling kind of writing made 
up of heterogeneous parts, or of words 


and ideas ill aſſociated ; bombaſt. 

Nor will you raiſe in me combuſtion, . 
By dint of high heroick fuf7an. Hudibras. 

What faffian have I heard theſe gentlemen find 
out in Mr. Cowley's odes! In general I will ſay, 
that nothing can appear more beautiful to me 
than the ſtrength of thoſe images which they 
condemn. Dryden. 

Fyftian is thoughts and words ill ſorted, and 


without the leaſt celation to each other. Dryden, | 


Chance thoughts, when govern'd by the cloſe, 
Ott riſe to fuſtian, or deſcend to proſe. Smith. 


Fu'sTI1AN. adj. [from the noun, ] 


1. Made of fuſtian. 


2. Swelling; unnaturall mpous; ri- 
diculoufly tumid : uſed of fiyle. 
When men argue, th' greateſt part 
O' th' conteſt falls on terms of art, 
Until the faftian ſtutf be ſpent, 
And then they fall to th' argument. Hudibras, 
Virgil, if he could have ſeen the firſt verſes of 
the Sylvz, would have thought Statius mad in his 
fefiian deſcription of the ſtatue on the brazen 
horſe. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
Fv'sT1c. n. /½ A ſort of wood brought 
from the Welt Indies, uſed in dying of 
cloth, 18. 
To Fus rIG ATE. v. a. [ fufligo, Latin. 
To beat with a ſtick; to cane. Did. 
FusTILA'RIAN, 3. / [from fuſy.] A 
low fellow; a ſtinkard; a ſcoundrel. A 
word uſed by Shak/peare only. 
Away, you ſcullion, you rampallian, you fuſ- 
tilarian ; I'll tickle your cataſtrophe, Henry tv, 


barrel. | 


"Wi 


FUT 


Fv'srI1NEss. n. / [from y.] Mouldi- 
neſs; ſtink. 
Fv'sTy. adj, {from .] Ill-ſmelling; 
mouldy, 
Hector ſhall have a great catch, if he knock 
out either of your brains : he were as good crack 
a fuſty nut with no kernel, 2 
The faſty ple be ians hate thine honours. Shakſp. 
The large Achilles, at this u tuff, 


From his deep cheſt laughs out a loud applauſe, 
Shakſpeare, 


FU'TILE. adj, [ futile, French; futilis, 
Latin. ] 
1. Talkative; loquacious. 
One futile perſon, that maketh it his glory to 


tell, will do more hurt than many that know it 
their duty to conceal, Bacon, 


2. Trifling ; worthleſs; of no weight, 


FuT!'Lity. n. / [ futilite, French; from 
Futile.] | 
1. Talkativeneſs; loquacity. 
This fahle does not ſtrike ſo much at the futility 
of women, as at the incontinent levity of a prying 


hum ur. L' Eftrange. 
2. Triflingneſs ; want of weight; want of 
ſolidity. 


Trifling futility appears in tlieir figns of the 
zodiack, and their mutual relations and aſpects. 

Bentley. 

Fu'TTocks. . . [corrupted from foot 

hooks. Skinner. ] The lower timbers 


that hold the ſhip together. 


FU'TURE. adj. [ futurus, Latin; futur, 
French.) That will be hereafter; to 


come: as, the future ſtate. 
Glory they ſung to the Moſt High! good will 
To future men, and in their dwellings peace. 
| Milton, 
He ſows the teeth at hay — 
And flings the future le from his hand. 
— * Addiſon's Ovid. 
Fu' ru E. . . [from the adjective.] 
Time to come; ſomewhat to happen 
hereafter. 
Thy letters have tranſported me beyond 
This ignꝰ rant preſent time; and I feel now 
The future in the inſtant. Shackſp. Macb. 
The mind, once jaded by an attempt above 
its power, either is diſabled for the future, or elſe 
checks at any vigorous undertaking ever after. 


Locke. 
Fu'TuRELy. adv. | from future.] In time 


to come. 
This preſcience of God, as it is preſcience, is 


| not the cauſe of any thing futurely ſucceeding ; 


i 
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neither doth God's aforeknowledge impoſe any 
neceſſity, or bind, Raleigh, 


FuTur1'TON. . /. [from future.] The 


ſtate of being to be; the condition of 
being come to paſs hereafter. 

Is it imaginable, that the great means of the 
world's redemption ſhould reſt only in the number 
of poſlibilities, and hang ſo looſe in refpe& of 
its futurition, as to leave the event in an equal 
poiſe, whether ever there ſhould be ſuch a thing 
or no? | South, 


FuTv'rITY. n. .. [from future.] 


1. Time to come. 

Not my ſervice paſt, nor preſent ſorrows, 
Nor purpos'd merit in futurity, 

Can ranſom me. Shakſpeare's Ol hello. 

I will contrive ſome way to make it known to 
Futurity, that I had your lordſhip for my patron. 

Swift, 
2. Event to come, 

All futuritirs are naked before that All-ſceing 
Eye, the fight of which is no more hindered by 
diſtance of time than the fight of an angel can 
be determined by diſtance of place. South, 

This, great Amphiarus, lay hid from thee, 
Thou ſkill'd in fate and dark 2 a Pope. 

3. The ſtate of being to be; futurition. 

It may be well reckoned among the bare poſ- 
ſibilities, which never commence into a futurity; 
it requiring ſuch a free, ſedate, and intent mind, 
as it may be, is no where found but among the 
platonical ideas. Glanville's Scepſis. 


To FUZZ. v. n. [without etymology. ] 
To fly out in ſmall particles, We 


Foz z BALL. n. . [ fuzz and ball.] A 
kind of fungus, which, when preſſed, 
burſts and ſcatters duſt in the eyes. 


Fy. interj. [ fy, French and Flemiſh; 97»; 
vab, Lat.] A word of blame and diſ- 


approbation. 
And fy on fortune, mine avowed foe, 
Whoſe wrathful wreaks themſelves do now allay, 
Spenſer , 
Fy, my lord, fy / a ſoldier, and afraid? What 
need we fear who knows it, when none can call 


our power to account? Shakſpeare 
A bawd, fir, fy upon him. Shakſpeare. 
But fy, my wand'ring muſe, how thou do'ſt 


ſtra 

Expectance calls thee pow another way. Milton, 

Nay, fy, what mean you in this open place ? 
Uahand me, or, I ſwear, I'll ſcratch your face: 
Let go, for ſhame; you make me mad for ſpire: 
My mouth 's my own; and if you kiſs, Ill bite, 
Dryden. 
Fy, madam, he cried, we muſt be paſt all 
theſe gaieties, Tatler. 


G 


Has two ſounds, one from the Greek | 

y, and the Latin, which is called 
that of the hard g, becauſe it is formed 
by a preſſure ſomewhat hard of the 
forepart of the tongue againſt the upper 
gum. "This ſound g retains before a, o, 
u, , r; as gate, go, gull, The other 


ſound, called that of the ſoft g, reſem- 


G 


bles that of /, and is commonly, though 
not always, found before, e, i; as, gem, 
gibbet, Before n, at the end of a word, 
* commonly melted away; as in the 

rench, from which theſe words are 
commonly derived: thus, for benign, 
malign, condign, we pronounce benine, 
maline, condine. It is often ſilent in the 


5 


GAB 


middle of the words before 5; as, might, 
The Saxon x, ſeems to have had gene- 
rally the ſound of y conſonant; whence 
gate is by rulticks {till pronounced yate. 


GAa'BARDINE, n. . [ gavardina, Italian, ] 
A coarſe frock; any mean dreſs. 


My beſt way is to creep under his gabardine; 
there is no other fhelter hereabouts, Shakſpeare, 


| GAP 


You call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 
And ſpit upon my Jewiſh gabardine. Shakſpeare. 
The knight did ſtrait ſubinit, 
And laid his weapons at her feet : 
Next he diſrob'd his gabardine, 
And with it did himſelf reſign. Hudibras. 


25 Ga'BBLE. v. n. [| gabbare, Italian; 
gabberen, Dutch. } | 


1. To make an inarticulate noiſe. 
When thou could'ſt not, ſavage, 
Shew thine own meaning, but would'ſt gabe 
like 
A thing moft brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes 
With words that made them known. Shatſpeare. 
Flacks of fowl, that when the tempeſt roar, 
With their hoarſe gabhing ſeek the filent ſhoar. 
Dryden's AMneid. 
2. To prate loudly without meaning. 
Have you no wit, manners, nor honeſty, but 
to gabble like tinkers at this time of night? Do 
ye make an aichuuſe of my lady's houſe 2 
Shakſpeare. 
Which made ſome think, when he did gabble, 


Th' had heard three labourers of Babel. Hudib. | 


Such a rout, and ſuch a rabble, 
Run to hear Jack Pudding gabble. 
Ga'BBLE. n. J. from the verb.] 
t. Inarticulate noiſc like that of brute ani- 
mals. 

Not to know what we ſpeak one to another, 
ſo we ſcem to know, is to know ftraight our 
purpoſe: chough's language, gabble enough, and 
good enough. Shakſpeare. 

2. Loud talk without meaning. 

Forthwith a hideovs gabb/e riſes loud 
Among the builders ; each to other calls, 

Not underſtood, Milton's Parad. Loft, 


Ga'BBLER. u. / N gabble.] A prater; 
a chattering fellow. 


Ga'BEL. n. . [ gabello, French; gabella, 
Italian; apel, Saxon, a tribute.] An 
exciſe; a tax. ; 

The gabelt of Naples are very high on oil, 
wine, and tobacco, Aaddiſen on Italy. 


GA'BION. n. ſ. [French.] A wicker 
baſket which 1s filled with earth to make 
a fortification or intrenchment. 

His battery was defended all along with gabions, 

and caſks filled with ſand, Knol les. 
GARLE. n. /. [gaval, Welſh; gable, 
French. ] The ſloping roof of a building. 

Take cate that all your brick-work be covered 
with the tiling, according to the new way of build- 
ing, without gab/e ends, which are very heavy, 
and very apt to let the water into the 8 

Mortimer's Huſtardry, 
Gap. n. /. ¶ xad, Saxon; gaddur, Iſlandick, 
a club.] 
1. A wedge or ingot of ſteel. 

Flemiſh ſteel is brought down the Rhine to 
Dort, and other paits, ſome in bars, and ſome 
in gads; and therefore called Flemiſh ſteel, and 
ſometimes gad ſteel. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 

2, It ſeems to be uſed by Shatſpeare for a 
ſtyle or graver, [from ad, Saxon, a 
goad.] 

I will go get a leaf of braſs, 
And with a gad of ſteel will write theſe words. | 
Shakſpeare. 

To Gap. v. n. [Derived by Skinner from 
gadfly; by Junius from gadaw, Welſh, 
to forſake; thought by others only the 
preterit of the old word agaan, 10 go.] 
To ramble about without any ſettled 
purpoſe; to rove looſely and idly. 

How now, my headſtrong, where have you 

been gadding ? 
—Where [ have learnt me to repent. Shakſp. 
Give the water no paſſage, neither a wicked 
woman liberty to gad abroad, Ecclus. 

Vor. I, 


Swift, 


Op. 
Gad. n. /. [from the verb.] Something 


G AG 
The leſſer devils aroſe with ghaſtly rore, 
And thronged forth about the world to gad; 
Each land they fill'd, river, ſtream and ſhore, 
Fairſax. 
Envy is a gadding paſſion, and walketh the 
ſtreets, and doth not keep home. Bacon. 
Gad not abroad at ev'ry queit and call 
Of an untrained hope or paſſion; 
To court each place or fortune that doth fall, 
Is wantonneſs in contemplation. Herbert. 
Thee, ſhepherd, thee the woods and deſart 
caves, 
With wild thyme and the gadding vine o'ergrown, 
And all their echo's moan. Milton. 


A ficrce loud buzzing breeze; their ſtings draw 
blood, 


And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. 


Dryden. 
She wreaks her anger on her rival's head; 


With furies frights her from her native home, 

And drives her gadding, round the world to 
roam. Dryden. 
There 's an ox loft, and this coxcomb runs a 
gadding after wild fowl. L' Eftrange. 
No wonder their thoughts ſhould be perpetu- 
ally ſhifting from what diſguſts them, and ſeck 
better entertainment in more pleaſing objects, 

after which they will unavoidably be gazding. 
Locke. 
Ga'pDtr. n. . [from gad.] A rambler; 
one that runs much abroad without buſi- 

neſs, 


A drunken woman, and a gadder abroad, 
cauſeth great anger, and ſhe will not cover her 


own ſhame. Ecclus. 
Ga'DDINGLyY. adv. [from gad.] In a ram- 
bling, roving manner. 


Ga'DFLY. n. . [gad and fly; but by 
Skinner, who makes it the original of 
gad, it is called goadfly. Suppoſed to be 
originally from goad, in Saxon xad, and 
Fy A fly that when he ſtings ce cattle 

makes them gad or run madly about; 
the breeze. : 

The fly called the gaqſy breedeth of ſomewhat 
that ſwimmeth upon the top of the water, and 
is moſt about ponds. Bacon's Nat. Hiftory, 

Light fly his ſlumbers, if perchance a flight 
Of angry gadfiics faſten on the herd. Thomſon. 


Gar. u. /. A harpoon or large hook. 
| Ainſworth, 
Ga'rrer, n. . [zepene, companion, 
Saxon. ] A word of reſpect, now obſo- 
lete, or applied only in contempt to a 
mean perſon, 


For gaffer Treadwell told us by the bye, 
Exceſſive ſorrow is exceeding dry. Gay's Pa 


Ga'FFLES. n. /. [gapelucar, ſpears, Sax.) 
1. Artificial ſpurs put upon cocks when 
they are ſet to fight. | 
2. A ſteel lever to bend croſshows. Ain/w. 


To Gad. v. n. [from gaghel, Dutch, the 
palate, Minſhew.] To ſtop the mouth 
with ſomething that may allow to 
breathe, but hinder to ſpeak. 

He's out of his guard already: unleſs you 
laugh and miniſter occaſion to him, he is gagg d. 
Shakſpeare*s Twelfth Night. 


There foam'd rebellious logick, gagg'd and 
bound. P 


put into the mouth to hinder ſpeech or 
cating. 

Some, when the kids their dams too deeply 

drain 

With gags and muzzles their ſoft mouths reſtrain. 

Dryden. 

Your woman would have run up ſtairs before 

me ; but I have ſecured her below with a gag in 


her chaps, Dryden. | 
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Gace. n. /. [ gage, French.] 
1. A pledge; a pawn; acaution; any 
thing given in ſecurity. | 
He, when the ſhamed ſhicld of lain Sansfoy 
He ſpy'd, with that ſame fairy champion's page, 
He to him leapt; and that ſame envious gage, 
Of victor's glory from him ſuatcht away. 
Fairy Queen, 
There I throw my gage, 
Diſclaiming here the kindred of a king, 
And lay aſide my high blood's royalty, Sup. 
There is my gage, the manual ſeal of death, 
That marks thee out for hell. S*atſp. Rich, 12. 


They from their mothers breaſts peor orphans 
rend, 


Nor without gages to the needy lend, Sandy, 

I am made the cautionary pledge, 

The gage and hoſtage of your keeping it. 
Southern's Oroon, 

But ſince it was decreed, auſpicious king, 

In Britain's right that thou ſhould'it wed the 
main, 

Heav'n, as a gage, would caſt ſome previous 
thing, 

And therefore doom'd that Lawſon ſhould Le 
lain. Dryden. 

In any truth, that gets not poſſeſſion of our 
minds by ſelf-evidence or demonſtration, the 
arguments that gain it aſſent, are the vouchers 
and gag: of its probability. Locke, 

2. A meaſure ; a rule of meaſuring. 

One judges, as the weather dictates, right 
The poem is at noon, and wrong at night; 
Another judges by a ſurer gage, 

An author's principles or parentage. Young, 


To GaGeE. v. a. [ gager, French. ] 

1. To wager; to depone as a wager ; te 
impawn ; to give as a caution, pledge, 
or ſecurity. 

A moiety competent 
Was gaged by our king. Shakſp. Hamlet. 
He found the Turkiſh merchants making mer- 
ry: unto theſe merchants he gave due ſalutatione, 
gaging his faith for their ſafety, and they likewiſe 
to him. Knolles' Hiſtory, 

2. To bind by ſome caution or ſurety ; to 


engage. 
My chief care 

Is to come fairly off from the great debts 

Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 

Hath leſt me gaged. Shakſpeare, 
3. To meaſure; to take the contents of 

any veſſel of liquids particularly, More 

properly gauge. See GavGe. 

We ſhall ſee your bearing. 
— Nay, but I bar to night: you ſhall not gage me 
By what we do to-night, Saat ſpeare. 


To Ga'GGLt. v. n. [ gagen, gagelen, 
Dutch.J To make a noiſe like a gooſe. 
Birds prune their feathers, geeſe gagg/r, and 
crows ſeem to call upon rain; which is but the 
comfort they receive in the relenting of the air, 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory, 
May fat geeſe gagge with melodious voice, 
And nc'er want gouuſeberries or apple- ſauce. 
ing, 
Ga'iLy, adv. from gay.] 
1. Airily; cheerfully, 


2. Splendidly. See GavIx. 


GAIN. n. /. ¶ gain, French, ] 
I, Profit; advantage: contrary to 7%. 
But what things were gain to me, thoſe I 
counted loſs for Chriſt. P}k!, 
Beſides the purpoſe it were now, to teach how 
victory ſhould be uſed, or the gains thereof 
communicated to the general conſent. Ralcigh, 
Havock and ſpoil, and ruin ate my ga#n. 
Milton, 
It is in praiſe of men as in gettings and gain: 
for light gain make heavy purſcs; for light gatrs 
come thick, whereas great come but now and 
then, Bacon's Eſſays, 
51 
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This muſt be made by ſome governor upon his 
own private account, who has a great ſtock that 
he is content to turn that way, and is invited by 
the gains, Temple! 

Compute the gains of his ungovern'd zeal, 

Ill ſuits his cloth the praiſe of railing well. 
Dryden. 
Folly &@ghts for kings or dives for gain. Pope. 

2. Intereſt; lucrative views. 

That, fir, which ſerves for gain, 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack, when t begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the ſtorm, 
3. Unlawful advantage, 

Did I make a gain of you by any of them 
hom fent unto you? 2 Corinthians. 

If pride, if envy, if the luſt of gain, 

If mad ambition in thy buſom reign, 
Thou boaſt'ſt, alas! thy ſober.ſenſe in vain. 
Fitzgerald. 
4. Overplus in a comparative computation ; 


any thing oppoſed to loſs. 


To GaiNn. v. a. [ gagner, French. ] 


r. To obtain as profit or advantage. 

Egypt became a gainrd ground by the muddy 
and limeous matter brought down by the Nilus, 
which ſettled by degrees into a firm land. Brown 

He gains, to live as man, 
Higher degree of life. Milton. 

What reinforcement we may gain from. hope. 

Milton, 


Shakſpeare. 


2. Towin; not to loſe. 
A leper once he loſt, and gain'd a king. 
EE. Milton. 

3. To have the overplus in comparative 


computation. 
If you have two veſſels to fill, and you empty 
one to fill the other, you gain nothing by that. 
Burnet's Theory of the Earth. 


4. To obtain; to procure, to receive. 
I acceptance found, which gain'd 
This anſwer frem the gracious voice divine. 
; Milton, 
That fide from ſmall reflection gains 
Of glimm'ring air; leſs vex'd with tempeſt loud. 
| Z Milton. 
If ſuch a tradition were endeavoured to be ſer 
on foot, it is net eaſy to imagine how it ſhould 
at firſt gain entertainment ; but much more diffi- 
cult to eoriceive however it ſhould come to be 
univerfally propagated, Tillutſon's Sermons, 
For fame with toil we gain, but looſe with caſe, 
Sure ſome to vex, but never all to pleaſe. Pepe, 


5. To obtain mcreaſe of any thing allotted. 
I know that ye would gain the time, becauſe 
ye lee the king is gone from me. Daniel. 


6, To obtain whatever, good or bad. 
Ve ſhould not have looſed from Crete, and 
have gained this harm and loſs, As. 


7. To win againſt oppoſition. op 
They who we c tent to the other paſs, after a 
ſhort teſiſtapce, cared it. Clarendon. 
Fat fees ir in the deter ded Umbrian draws, 
And culy rains the weahhy client's cauſe. Dryd. 
O love! for Sylvia let me gain the prize, 
And make my tongue victvrious as her eyes. 
Pope. 
8. To draw into any intereſt or party. 
Come, with preſents, laden from the port, 
To gratify the queen and gain the court. Dryden. 
If Pyrrhus muſt be wrought to pity, 
No woman does it better than yourſelf; 
If you gain him, 1 ſhatl comply of courſe. 
5 A, Philips. 
9. To obtain as a wooer. 
He nevc: ſhall find out fit mate, but ſuch 
As ſome misfortune bi ings him, or miſtase, 
Or whoa he wiſhes riot ſhall ſeldom gain 
Thucugn her peryerſencts, but ſhall ſec hergain'd 
By a far worſe, Milton. 
10. To reach; to attain. 


The welt Gill glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of | 
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Now ſpurs the lated travelltr apaes, 
To gain the timely inn. Shatſpeare's Macbeth. 
Death was the poſt, which I almoſt did gain: 
Shall I once more be toſt into the main? Muller. 
Sun ! ſound his praiſe 
In thy eternal courſe, both when thou elimb'ſt, 
And when high noon haſt gain'd, and when thou 
fall'ſt. Milton. 
We came to the roots of the mountain, and had 
a very troubleſome march to gain the top of it. 
Addiſon an Italy. 
Thus ſav'd from death, they gain the Pheſtan 
ſhores, 


With ſhatter'd veſſels and diſabled oars. 
11. Zo GAIN over. 


party or intereſt, 

The court of Hanover ſhould have endeavoured 
to gain over thoſe who were repreſented as their 
enemies. Swift, 

To GAIN. v. n. 
1. To grow rich; to have advantage; to 
be advanced in intereſt or happineſs. 

Thou haſt taken uſury and increaſc, and thou 
haſt greedily gained of thy neighbours by extui- 
tions, 2 Ezekiel. 

2. To encroach; to come forward by de- 
grees: with on. 

When watchful herons leave their watry ſtand, 
And mounting upward with erected flight, 

Gain on the ſkies, and ſoar above the fight. 
Dry den's Virgil. 

So on the land, while here the ocean gains, 

In other parts it leaves wide ſandy plains. Pope. 
3. To get ground; to prevail againſt: 
with on. 

The Engliſh have not only gained un the Ve- 
netians in the Levant, but have their cloth in 
Venice i ſelf. Addiſon. 
4. To obtain influence with: with on. 

My good behaviour had gained ſo far an the 
emperor, that I began to conceive hopes of li- 
berty. 8 Sry. 


Gain. 
uſe. } 


Pope 
To draw to another 


adj, 
A ready; dexterous. 
Preface to the Accidence. 


Ga'ineR. . [from gain.] One who 
receives profit or advantage. 
The client, 3 retaining a gear conſcience, 
is always a gaimer, and by no means can be . 
any lots, as ſecing, if the compoſition be over- 
hard, he may rclieve himſelf by recourſe to his 
oath, Bacon, 
If what I get in empire 
I loſe in fame, I think myſelf no gainer. 
Denlam's Sophy 
He that loſes any thing, and gets wiſdom by it, 
is a gainer by the loſs. L' Ejirarge. 
By trade, we are as great goiners by the com- 
modities of other countries as of our own 
nation, Addiſon's Freehelder 


| Ga'tNFUL. adj. [ gain and full. ] 


1. Advantageous ; profitable, 
He will dazzle his eyes, and bait him in with 
the luſcious propoſal of ſome garn purchaſe, 
_ fome rien maich, or advantageous project; 
- South. 
2. Lucrative ; produgtive of money. 
Nor knows he merchants gainful/care. Dryden, 
Maro's muſe commodious precepts gives, 
| Infiructive to the ſwains, nor wholly bent 
On what is gainfs/: ſometimes ſhe diverts 
From ſolid counſels, . Fiilips. 


 Ga"tNFULLY. adv. [from gainſul.] Pro- 
| fitably; advantageouſly. 


Ga'tnruULNEss. n. . [from gainful.” 
Profit ; advantage. 


v 


Ga'tNGIVING. . / [*gainſi and give. } 


as gainſaying, which is ſtill in uſe, is 


ſaying againſt, or contradicting, 


- 


The ſame as miſgiving; a giving againſt; | 


[An old word now out of | 


| 


| 


GA 
It is but foolery ; but it is ſuch kind of gain. 
giving as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Ga'iNLEss. adj. [from gain.] Unpro- 
fitable ; producing no advantage. 
Ga'tNLESSNksSS. n. f, [from gainleſs.] 
Unprofitableneſs ; want of advantage. 
The parallel holds too in the gainleſſneſs as well 
as laboriouſneſs of the work: miners, buried in 
earth and darkneſs, were never the richer for all 
the ore they digged; no more is the inſatiable 
miſer, Decay of Piety. 
GaA'tNLY. adv. [from gain.] Handily ; 
readily ; dexterouſly. Out of uſe. 
75 Ga'tn8av. v. a. [ gainſt and ſay.] 
1. To contradict; to oppoſe; to contro- 
vert with; to diſpute againſt. a 
Speeches which ga/nfſay one another, muſt of 
neceſſity be applied both unto one and the ſme 
ſubject, ; Hooker. 
Too facile then, thou didft not much gainſay ; 
Nay, didſt permit, approve, and fair diſmiis. 
Milton, 
2. To deny any thing. 
I never heard yet 
That any of thoſe bolder vices wanted 


Leſs impudence to gainſuy what they did, 
Than to perform it firſt, Shakſp. Wint. Tale, 

Garnsa'vER. n. . [from gainſay.] Op- 
ponent ; adverſary. 

Such as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſuddenly, 
and beſides expectation, they require the ſame at 
our hands, Hooker. 

We are, for this cauſe, challenged as manifeſt 
gainſayers of ſcripture, even in that which we 
read for ſcripture unto the people. Hooker, 

It was full matter of conviction to all gair- 

ayers. - Hammond, 
Others ſought themſelves a name by bcing his 
gainfayers, but failed of their purpoſe. Fell, 


*GaiNsT, prep. [ foragain/t ] See AG AINST. 
Tremble, ye nations! who, ſecure before, 

Laugh'd at thoſe arms, that *gainft ourſclves we 

bore. | Dryden. 

To GA'1NSTAND. v. . [*gainft and fland.] 

To withſtand ; to oppole ; to reliſt, A 


proper word, but not-in uſe, 

Love proved himſelf valiant, that durſt with 
the ſword of reverent duty gainſtand the force of 
ſo many enraged deſires. Sidney, 


GA'IRISH. adj. [zeappan, to dreſs fine, 


Saxon, ] 
1. Gandy ; ſhowy ; ſplendid ; fine, 
Three or four will outrage in apparel, huge hofe, 
monſtrous hats, and g-4#riA colours. Aſcham, 
-I call'd th-e then poor ſhadow, painted queen, 
The preſentation of but what I was; 
A mother only mock'd with two fair babes; 
A dicara of what thuu watt, a gar flalh, 


To be the aim of every dangerous ſhot, Shatf. 
There in cloſe covert by ſome bruuk, 

Where no profaner eye may look, 

Hide me from day's gar eye. Milton. 


2. Extravagantly gay; flighty. 
Fame and glory tranſport a man out of 
himſelf; it makes the mind looſe and gar, 
ſcatters the ſpirits, aud leaves a kind of diſſolu- 
tion upon all the faculties, South, 
Ga'trISHNESS. n. .. [from gairiſb.] 

1. Finery ; flaunting gaudinels, 
2. Flighty or extravagant joy | 
Let your hope be without vanity, or 8. 


4 


of ſpirit, but {ober, grave, and filent, aylor_ 
Gair. n. /. [gat, Dutch. ] 
1. A way: as, gang your gait. 
Good youth, addreſs try gat unto her; 
Be not denied acceſs, ſtand at her door, Shak/p, 


>, March; walk. 
Nought regarding, they kept on their galt, 
Aud all her vain allutements did forſake. 
Fairy, Queen, 
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Thou art ſo lean and meagre waxen late, 
That ſcarce thy legs uphold thy feeble galt. 
Hubberd"s Tale. 

. The manner and air of walking. 
Great Juno comes; I know her by her gaze. 
Shakſpeare. 
He had in his perſon, in his aſpect, the appear- 
ance of a great man, which he preſerved in his 
gait and motion, Clarendon. 

A third, who, by his gait 

And fierce demeanour, ſeems the prince of hell. 


Milton, 
Leviathans 
Wallowing, unwieldy, enormous in their galt. 
Milton. 


I defcrib'd his way, 
Bent all on ſpeed, and mark'd his airy galt. 
Alilton. 
Gara'ct. n. J. A ſhepherd's clog. Not 
in uſe. 

My heart-blood is well-nigh frorne, I feel; 
And my ga/age grown ſaſt to my heel, Spenſer. 

Gara'NGAL. n. .. | galange, French.] A 
medicinal root, 

The leſſer ga/angal is in pieces, about an inch 
or two long, of che thicknets of a man's little 
finger ; a browniſh red colour, extremely hot and 
pungent. The larger ga/angal is in pieces, about 
two inches or more in length, and an inch in 
thickneſs: its colour is brown, with a faint caſt of 
red in it: it has a diſagreeable, but much lefs 
acrid and pungent taſte, Hill. 


GALAXY n. . [ab Ea; galaxie, Fr.] 
The milky way; a ſtream of light in 


the ſky, conſiſting of many ſmall ſtars, 
A broad and ample road, whoſe duſt is gold, 
And pavement ſtars, as ſtars to thee appear, 

Seen in the galaxy. Milton's Par. Loft. 
A brown, for which heaven would diſband 
The galaxy, and ftars be tann d. Cleateland. 

Several lights will not be ſeen, 
If there be nothing elſe between; 
Men doubt, becauſe they ſtand ſo thick i“ th' ky, 
If thoſe he ſtars that paint the galaxy, Cowley. 
We dare not undertake to ſhew what advantage 
is brought to us by thoſe innumerable ſtars in the 
galaxy _ Bentley. 
GALBANUM. n. . A reſinous gum. 
We meet with gatbanum ſometimes in looſe 
granules, calied drops of tears, which is the 
pureſt, and ſometimes in large maſſes. It is ſoft 
like wax, and ductile between the fingers; of a 
yellowiſh or reddiſh colour; its ſmell is ſtrong 
and diſagreeable. It is of a middle nature be- 
tween a gum and a 1efin, being inflammable as a 
reſin, and ſoluble in water as a gum, and will 
not diſſolve in vil as pure reſins do, It is the pro- 
duce of an umbelliferous plant. Hill. 
I yielded indeed a pleaſant odour, like the 
beſt myrrh ; as galbanum. Ecclus. 


Gale. n. /. | gahling, haſty, ſudden, 
German.] A wind not tempeſtuous, 
yet ſtronger than a breeze. 

G What happy gale 
Blows you to Padua here, from old Verona ? 
| Skha&ſpeare, 
Winds 
Of gentleſt gale Arabian odours fann'd 
From their loft wings, and Flora's earlieft ſmells, 


Milton, 

Freſh gales and gentle air. Milte n. 
Umbria's green retreats, 

Where weftern gales eternally reſide. Ad3diſon. 


Ga'LEATED. ad}. [ galeatus, 

1. Covered as with a helmet. 

A galeated eſchinus copped, and in ſhape ſome- 
what more conick than any of the foreguing, 

Woandiward en Foſſils. 

2. {In botany.] Such plants as bear a 

flower reſembling a helmet, as the 

monkſhood. 


GarrRTC VLAN R. ad). I from galerus, Lat. 
Covered as with a hat. 


Latin.] 


GAL 


GALtor. 3. . ¶ galiotie, French.] A 
little galley or ſort of brigantine, built 
very flight and fit for chaſe. It carries 
but one maſt, and two or three pattere- 
rogs. It can both ſail and row, and 
has ſixteen or twenty ſeats for the rowers, 
with one man to each oar, Dia. 

Barbaroſſa ſent two notable pyrates with thirty 
galiots, who, landing their men, were valiantly en- 
countered, and forced again to their gie. 

Anelles“ Hiſtory. 

GALL. n. /. [zeala, Sax. galle, Dut.] 

1. The bile, an animal juice remarkable 
for its ſvppoled bitterneſs, 

Come to my woman's breaſt, 
And take my milk for ga//, you inurthering mi— 
niſters! Shalſpeare, 

A. honey tongue, a heart of gall, 
Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's fall, Shatſpeare. 

This politiun informs us of a vulgar crrour, 
terming the gal butter, as their proverb implies 
It's as bitter as ga; whereas there's nothing guſ- 
table {weeter; and what is muſt unuous muſt 
needs partake of a ſwcet ſavour. Harty. 

Gall is the greateſt retuivent of curdled milk: 
Boerhaave has given at a time one drop of the g/ 
of an cel with ſucceſs. Arbathnor on Diet. 

2. The part which contains the bile. 

The married couple, as a teſtimony of future 
concord, did caſt the ga// of the ſacrifice behind 
the altar. Brown. 

3. Any thing extremely bitter. 

Thither write, my queen, 
And with mine eyes III drink the words you ſend, 
Though ink be made of gall. Shakſpeare, 
Poiſon be their drink ! 


Shakſpeare. 
She till inſults, and you muſt ſtill adore; 


Grant that the honey 's much, the gal/ is more. 
DOA. Juvenal. 
4. Rancour; malignity. 
They did great hurt unto his title, and have 
left a perpetual gall in the mind of the people. 
; Spenſer on Ireland, 
5. Anger ; bitterneſs of mind, 
Suppoſe your hero were a lover, 
Though he before had gal and rage; 
He grows diſpirited and low, 
He hates the fight, and ſhuns the blow. Prior. 
6. A light hurt by fretting off the ſkin, 
[ from the verb. | 
Tais is the fataleſt wound; as much ſuperiour 
to the former, as a gangrene is to a gal or ſcratch, 
Government of the Torgue. 
7. [from galla.] 
Galls or gallnuts are preternatural and acci- 
dental tumours, produced on trees ; but thoſe of 
the oak only are uſed in medicine, We have 
oriental and European gai/s: the oriental ate 
brought from Aleppo, of the bigneſs of a large 
nutmcg, with tubergles on their furface, of a very, 
firm texture, and a diſagreeabie, acerb, and aſtrin- 
gent taſte. The Europcan galt are of the ſame 
ſize, with perfectly tmooth ſwfaces:; they are 
liglit, often ſpongy, and cavernous within, and 
always of a lax texture. They have a leſs auſtere 
taſte, and are of much leis value than the firſt 
ſort The general hiſtory of galls is this: An in- 
ſeQ of the fly kind wounds the branches of the 
trees, and in the hole depoſites her egg: the la- 
cerated. veſſels of the tree diſcharging they con- 
tents, form a tumour or woody cate about the 
hole, where the egg is thus defended from all in- 
juries. Tuis tumour alſo ſerves for the foud of 
the tender maggot, prot uc ed from the egg, which, 
as ſoon as it is in its winged ſtite, gnaws its way 
out, as appears from the hole found in the gall ; 
and where no hole 1s icon, the maggot, or its re— 
mains, are ſure to be found within, It has been 
obſerved, that the oak does not produce gall: in 
cold countries: but this obſervation mall be con- 
fined iv the medicinal galis; for ali thoſe ex- 
creſcencies which we call oak-apples, oak-grapes, 
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| 


Gall, worſe than ga/l, the daintieſt meat they taſte! | 
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and oak-cones, are true galls, though leſs firm in 
their texture, Hill. 

Beſides the acorns, the oak beareth galls, oak- 
* apples, and oak-nuts, Bacon's Nat, Hift. 

Malpighy, in his treatiſe of ga//s, under which 
name he comprehends all preternatural and mor- 
boſe excreſcences, demonſtrates that all ſuch ex- 
creſcences, where any inſects are found, are ex- 
cited by ſome venenoſe liquor, which, together 
with their eggs, ſuch inſets ſhed. Ray. 

The Aleppo galls, wherewith we make ink, 
are nv other than caſes of inſets, which are 
bred in them. Det ham, 

To GALL. v. a. [galer, French. ] 
1. To hurt by fretting the ſkin, 
I'!l touch my point 
With this contagion, that, if 1 gal him lightly, 
It may be dc ath. Shakſprare's Hamlet. 

His yoke is caſy, when by us embrac'd; 

But loads and gala, if on our necks 'tis caſt. 
Denham, 

A cariier, when he would think of a remedy 
for his ga//ed horſe, begins with caſting his eye 
upon all things. Locke. 

On the monarch's ſpeech Achilles broke, 

And furious thus, and interrupting ſpoke, 
Tyrant, I well deferv'd thy galling chain, 
Pope's Iliad, 
2. To impair ; to wear away. 

He duth object, I am too great of birth; 

And that my ſtate being gad with my expence, 
I ſeek to heal it only by his wealth. Shakſpeare, 

If it ſhould fall down in a continual fiream like 
a river, it would gal/ the ground, waſh away 
plants by the roots, and overthrow houſes. Ray, 

3. To teaſe; to fret; to vex. 

In honour of that action, and to pa/l theit 
minds who did not ſo much commend it, he 
wiote his book. Hooker, 

W hat they ſeem contented with, even for that 
very cauſe we reje& ; and there is nothing but ir 
pleaſeth us the better, if we eſpy that it g//erh 
them. 1icker, 

When I ſhew juſtice, 
I pity thoſe I do not know 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gall. 
Shakſpeare, 
All ftudies here I ſolemnly defy, 
Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke, 
Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

No man commits any fin but his conſcience 
ſmites him, and his guilty mind is frequently 
galled with the remembrance of it, Tilletſen, 

4. To haraſs; to miſchief; to keep ia a 
ſtate of uneaſineſs. 

The Helots had gotten new heart, and with 
divers forts of het from corners of ſtrects and 
houte-windows ga//-4 them. Sidney, 

Light demilances from afar they throw, 
Faſten'd with leathern tuongs, to gail the toe 

Dr, .cn's Auneid. 

In cur wars againſt the French or old, we uſed 
to 247 them win our long bows, at a greater Cit- 
tance than they could hoot their arrows. Auaty, 

To GALL. v. 2. To fret. 
I have ſeen you glecking and ga!ifrg at this 
gentleman twice or thrice. Shaat/peire, 
GA'LLANT. adi. L galant, French; from 
gala, hne dreſs, Spaniſh, ] 
1. Gay; well drefſcd ; ſhowy ; ſplendid; 
wagniticent, | 
A place of broad rivers, wherein ſhall go n? 
gally with dars, neither ſhall galant thips paſs 
thereby, | Tjaiah, 
Tune gay, the wiſe, the gal/art, and the grave, 
Subdu'd alike, all but one paſhon have, Muller. 
2. Brave; bigh-ſpirited ; daring 3; mag- 
nanimong. 

Scorn, that any ſhould Kill his uncle, made him 
ſeek his revenge in mannei galant enough. 


Sidney, 
But, fare thee well, thou att a galant youth. 


Shakſpeare. 
512 
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A _ man, whoſe thoughts fly at the 
higheſt game, requires no further infight. Digby. 
3. Fine; noble; ſpacious. 

There are no tricks in plain and ſimple faith ; 
But hollow men, like horſes hot at hand, 
Make gallant ſhew and promiſe of their mettle. 


Shakſpeare. | 


4. Courtly with reſpe& to ladies. 

He diſcourſed, how gallant and how brave a 
thing it would be for his highneſs to make a jour- 
ney into Spain, and to fetch home his miſtreſs. 

Clarendon. 

When firſt the ſoul of love is ſent abroad, 
The gay troops begin 
In galant thought to plume their painted wings. 

; Thomſen. 

GA'LLANT, n. / [from the adjective.] 
1. A gay, ſprightly, airy, ſplendid man. 

ne new proclamation. 
——— What is 't for? 8 

Ahe reformation of our travell'd gal/ants, 
That fill the court with quarrels, talk, and 
taylors. Shakſpeare. 

The gal/ants and luſty youths of Naples came 
and offered themſelves unto Vaſtius. Knelles. 

The ga/lants, to protect the lady's right, 
Their fauchions brandith'd at the griſly ſpright. 

Dryden, 
Gallants, look to't, you ſay there are no 
ſprights ; 
But I'll come dance about your beds at nights. 
Dryden, 
2. A whoremaſter, who careſſes women 
to debauch them. 

One, worn to pieces with age, ſhews himſelf 
a young gallant. Shakſpeare, 

She had left the good man at home, and 

brought away ber gallant, Addiſon's Spectator. 


3- A wooer; one who courts a woman for 
marriage. In the two latter ſenſes it 


has commonly the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable. 


Ga'LLANTLY. adv. [from gallant.] 
1. Gayly ; ſplendidly, 
2. Bravely ; nobly ; generouſly. 
| You have not dealt fo ga/lantly with us as we 
did with you in a parallel caſe : laſt year a paper 
was brought here from England, which we or- 
dered to be burnt by the common hangman. 


Swift. | 


Ga'"tLAawTRY. #./. [ galanterie, French. ] 
1. Splendour of appearance ; ſhow ; mag- 


niticence ; glittering grandeur ; oſtenta- 


tious fincry. 
Make the ſea ſhine with gallantry, and all 
The Engliſh youth flock to their admiral. Haller. 


2, Bravery ; nobleneſs; generoſity. 
The eminence of your condition, and the gal- 
lantry of _ principles, will invite gentlemen 
to the uſeful and ennobling ſtudy of nature. 


Glanville's Scepſts, Preface. | 
: GA'LLEY. n. /. [ galea, Italian; galere, | 


French; derived as ſome think, from 


3. A number of gallants. 
Hector, Deiptoubus, and all the gallantry of 
Troy, I would have arm'd to-day. Shatſpeare. 


4. Courtſhip ; refined addreſs to women. 
The martial Moors, in gallantry re fin'd, 
Javent new arts to make their charmers kind. 

Granville. 
J. Vitious love; Iewdneſs ; debauchery. 


It looks like a ſort of compounding between 
virtue and vice, as if a woman were allowed to 


be vicious, provided ſhe be not a profligate; as 


if there were a certain point where gall/anty 
and infamy begins, Ef . ye a 
Ga'lLEAsS. n. / [galeas, Fr.] A heavy 
low-built veſſel, with both fails and oars. 
It carries three malts, but they cannot 
be lowered, as in a galley. It has 


thirty-two feats for rowers, and fix or 


feven flaves to each. To carry three 


oo Uh —ͤ— e- 1 
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tire of guns at the head, and at the 


ſtern there are two tire of guns. Dick. 
My father hath no leſs 
Than three great argoſies, be ſides two ga/leaſſes, 
And twelve tight gallies. h1kſpeare. 
The Venetians pretend they could ſet out, in 
caſe of great neceſſity, thirty men of war, a 
hundred galleys, and ten galeaſſes. Addiſon. 


GaLlLle'on. n. /. [ galion, French.) A 
large ſhip with four or ſometimes five 
decks, now in uſe only among the 
er | 


aſſured them that I would ftay for them at 
Trinidado, and that no force ſhould drive me 
thence, except I were ſunk, or ſet on fire by the 
Spaniſh gallzors. Raleigh's Apology. 
The number of veſſels were one hundred and 
thirty, whereof galleaſſes and galleous ſeventy-two, 
goodly ſhips, like floating towers or caſtles. 
| Bacon: War with Spain. 
GALLERY. n. . [galerie, French; de- 
rived by Du Cange from galeria, low 


Latin, a fine room. ] 


. 


houſe, into which the doors of the 
apart ments open; in general, any build- 
ing of which the length much exceeds 
the breadth. 

In moſt part there had been framed by art ſuch 
pleaſant arbors, that, one anfwering another, they 
became a gallery aloft from tree to tree, almoſt 
round about, which below gave a perfect ſhadow. 

5 Sidney, 

High lifted up were many lofty towers, 


And goodly galleries fair overlaid. Spenſer. 
Your gallery 

Have we paſs'd through, not without much con- 

tent, Shakſpeare. 


The row of return on the banquet fide, let it 
be all ſtately galleries, in which galleries let there 
be three cupolas. 

A private ga/lery *twixt th' apartments led, 
Not to the foe yet known. Denham. 

Nor is the ſhape of our cathedrals proper for 
our preaching auditorics, but rather the figure of 
an amphitheatre, with galleries gradually over- 


pariſh churches of London are driving apace, as 
appears by the many galleries every day built in 
tnem. Graunt. 
There are covered galleries that lead from the 
palace to five different churches. Addiſon. 
2. The ſeats in the playhoufe above the 
pit, in which the meaner people fit. 
While all its throats the gallery extends, 
And all the thunder of the pit aſcends. Pope. 
GA'LLETYLE, n. ſ. I fuppoſe this word 
has the ſame import with gallipot. 

Make a compound hody of glaſs and galletyle; 
that is, to have the colour milky like a chalcedon, 
being a ſtuff between a aun” Bi and a glaſs. 

| Bacon's Phyſ. Rem 


galea, a helmet, pictured anciently on 
the prow ; as others from ya e , the 
\ ſwordfiſh; as others from galleon, ex- 
preſſing in Syriac men expoſed to the 
ſea. From galley come galta/s, galleon, 
galliat.] Re 


—_ — 


in the Mediterranean, but found unable 
to endure the agitation of ' the main 
Ocean. 
| Great Neptune grieved underneath the load 
 Of/ſhips, hulks, gallics, barks, and brigandines, 
| Fairfax. 
| In the ages following, navigation did every 
where greatly decay, by the uſe of ga//ies, and 
| ſuch veſſels as could hardly brook the ocean. 
Bacon New Atlantis, 


— 


| 


| , 


t. A kind of walk along the floor of a 


Bacon. 


looking each other; for into this condition the 


1. A veſſel driven with oars, much in uſe | 
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Jaſon ranged the coaſts of Aſia the Leſs in an 
open boat or kind of ga/lcy, Raleigh's Hiſtory, 
On oozy ground his ga/lies moor; 

Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore, 
: | Dryden, 
2. It is proverbially conſidered as a place 

of toilſome miſery, becauſe criminals 


are condemned to row in them. 
The moſt voluptuous perſon, were he tied to 
follow his hawks and his bounds, his dice and his 
courtſhips every day, would find it the greateſt tor» 
ment that could befal him: he would fly to the 
mines and the gallies for his recreation, and to 
the ſpade and the mattock for a diverſion from 
the miſery of a continual uninterrupted pleaſure, 
South, 
GAa'LLEY-SLAVE. n. /. [ galley and ſlave.] 
A man condemned for ſome crime to 


row in the gallies. | 
As if one chain were not ſufficient to load poor 
men, he muſt be clogged with innumerable 
chains : this is juſt ſuch another freedom as the 
Turkiſh galley-flaves do enjoy. Bramhall, 
Hardened galley-/lates deſpiſe manumiſſion. 
Decay of Piety, 
i The ſurges gently dath againſt the ſhore, 
Flocks quit the plains, and ga/ley-/aves _ oar, 
| arth, 


Ga'LLI1ARD: n. ,. | gaillard, French; 
imagined to be derived from the Gauliſh 
ard, genius; and gay ] 
1. A gay, briſk, lively man; a fine fellow. 
Selden is a galliard by himſelf. Cleaveland, 
2. An active, nimble, ſpritely dance. It is 
in both ſenſes now obſolete, 


I did think, by the excellent conſtitution of 
thy leg, it was form'd under the ſtar of a gal- 
liard. Shatſpeare's Twelfth Night, 

There's nought in France 
That can be with a nimble galliard won: 
You cannot revel into dukedoms there. Shakſp, 

If there be any that would take up all the time, 
let him find means to take them off, and bring 
others on; as muſicians uſe to do with thoſe that 
dance too long galliards. bazen, 

The tripla's and changing of times have an 
agreement with the changes of motion; as when 
galliard time and mealure time are in the medley 
of one dance. | | Bacon. 


GATILLARDISE. n. ſ. [ French. ] Merri- 


ment; exuberant gaycty. Not in ule, 
At my nativity my aſcendant was the wa'ery 
ſign of Scorpius: I. was born in the planetary 
hour of Saturn, and I think I have a piece of 
| that leaden planet in me: I am no-way facetivus, 
nor diſpoſed for the mirth and galliardiſe of 
company. Brown's Rel, Med. 


 Ga'LLicisM. n. /. I galliciſme, French; 
from gallicus, Latin. ] A mode of ſpeech 
peculiar to the French language: ſuck 
as, he figured in controverty ; he held 
this conduct; he held the ſame language 
that another had Hela be fore: with many 
other expreſſions to be found in the 
pages of Bolingbroke. 

In Engliſh I would have galliciſins avoided, that 
we may keep to our own language, and not 


| follow the French mode in our 1peech, 
Felton an the Claſſicks.. 


Ga'LLIGaSKINS. . /. [ Calige Gallo» 
| PVaſconum. Skinner. ] Large open hoſe. 
Not uſed but in ludicrous language. 
My galligaſkins, that have long withſtood 
The winter's fury, and encroaching t:oſts, 
By time ſubdu'#, what ill. not time ſubdue, 
An horrid chaſm diſcloſe, Philips. 
GALLIMATIA. n. ſ. [ galimathias, Fr.] 
Nonſente; talk without meaning. 
GALLIMAU'FRY. n. .. [ galimafree, Fr.] 
1. A hotch-potch, or baih of ſeveral forts 


— 


— 


| 


— 


| of broken meat; a medley. Hanmer. 
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They have made of our Engliſh ton 
limaufry, or hudge-podge of all other ſpeeches, 


— 4 = $S uſer. 
2. Any inconſiſtent or ridiculous medley. 
They have a dance, which the wenches ſay is 

a gallimaufry of gambols, becauſe they are not 
in t. ; Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
The painter, who, under pretence of diverting 

the eyes, would fill his picture with ſuch varieties 
as aſter the truth of hiſtory, would make a ridi- 
culous piece of painting, and a mere gal/imaufry 
of his work, Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
3- It is uſed by Shatfpeare ludicrouſly of 


a Woman. 
Sir John affects thy wife. 
— Why, fir, my wife is not young. 
—He wooes both high and low, both rich and 


Per 
He loves thy gallimaufry friend. Shakſpeare, 


Ga'LLioT, n. /. [ galiotte, French.] A 
ſmall ſwift galley, 

Barbaroſſa departing out of Helleſpontus with 
eighty gallies and certain gal/liots, ſhaped his 
courſe towards Italy. Knolles' Hiſtory. 

GALLI or. n. J. [ gleye, Dutch, ſhining 
earth. Skinner. The true derivation 1s 
from gala, Spaniſh, finery. Gala, or 
gallypot, is a fine painted pot.] A pot 
painted and glazed, commonly uſed for 
medicines. | 

Plato ſaid his maſter Socrates was like the apo- 
thecary's gallipots, that had on the outſides apes, 
owls, and ſatyrs; but within, precious drugs. 


8 Bacon s Apophthegms. 
Here phials in nice diſcipline are ſet ; 
There ga/lipots are rang' d in alphabet. Gar?/. 
Alc xandrinus thought it unſafe to truſt the real 
ſecret of his phial and gallipet to any man. 


Spectator. 
Thou that doſt Æſculapius decide, 


And o'er his gal/ipots in triumph ride. Fenton 
Ga'LLON. n. . [gele, low Latin.] A li- 
quid meaſure of four quarts. * 


Beat them into powder, and boil them in a 
gallon of wine, in a veſſel cloſe ſtopped. 
| Wiſeman's Surgery, 
GaLLo'on. n. /. [galon, French.) A 
- Kind of cloſe lace made of gold or 
filver, or of filk alone. 


To GA'LLOP. v. n. | galoper, French. ] 
Derived by all the etymologiſts, after 
Budeus, from zaxwd{u ; but perhaps it 
comes from gant, all, and /oopen, to run, 
Dutch; that is, to go on full ſpced. ] 

1. To move forward by leaps, ſo that all 
the feet are off the. ground at once. 

I did hear 
The ga/toping of horſe : who was 't come by? 


; | Shatſpzare*'s Macbeth. 
His ſteeds will be reftrain'd, 


But gallop lively down th' weſtern hill. 

In ſuch a ſhape grim Saturn did reftrain 
His heav'nly limbs, and flow'd with ſuch a mane, 
When half ſurpriz'd, and fearing to be ſeen, 
The leacher gal/op'd from his jealous queen. 

; | Dryden's Virgil. 
2. To ride at the pace which is performed 
by leaps. 

Seeing ſuch ftreams of blood as threatened a 
drowning life, we galloped toward them to part 
them. Sidney. 


Donne. 


They 'gan eſpy 
An armed knight towards them gallop faſt, 
That ſeem'd from fome feared foe to tis 

| Fairy Queen. 
He who fair and ſoftly goes ſteadily forward, 
in a courſe that points right, will ſooner be at his 
journey's end than he that runs after every one | 
he meets, though he ga/lop all day full ſpeed. 
3. To move very faſt, 


ke. 


GAL 


X The golden ſun 

Galleps the zodiack in his gliſt'ring coach. Shak/, 
Whom doth time ga//op withal ? 

— With a thief to the gallows, Shatſpeare. 


He that rifles poſt through a country may, from 
the tranſient view, tell how in general the parts 
lie: ſuch ſuperficial ideas he may collect in gal- 


loping over it. 

Ga'LLoe, n. . [from the verb.] The 
motion of a horſe when he runs at full 
ſpeed ; in which, making a kind of a 
leap forward, he lifts both his forelegs 
very near at the ſame time; and while 
theſe are in the air, and juſt upon the 
point of touching the ground, he lifts 
both his hindlegs almoſt at once, 

Farrier's Did. 

Ga'LLOPER. n./. [from gallop, ] 

1. A horſe that gallops. 

Mules bred in cold countries are much better 
to 1ide than horſes for their walk and trot; but 
they are commonly rough gallepers, though ſome 
of them are very fleet. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

2. A man that rides faſt, or makes great 
haſte. | 
7b Ga'LLow. v. a. [axzlpan, to fright, 
Saxon.] To terrify; to fright. 
The wrathful ſkies 
Gallew the very wand'rers of the dark, 
And make them keep their caves, Shakſpeare. 


Ga'LLoway. n./. A horle not more than 
fourteen hands high, much uſed in the 
north; probably as coming originally 
from Galloway, a ſhire in Scotland. 

Ga'LLOWGLASSES. n. %. 


1. It is worn likewiſe of footmen under 
their ſhirts of mail, the which footmen 
the Lriſh call ga/lowglaſſes: the which name 
doth diſcover them alſo to be ancient 
Engliſh ; for gallagla ſignifies an Engliſh 
ſervitor or yeoman, And he being ſo 
armed in a long ſhirt of mail, down to 
the calf of his ag with a long broad ax 
in his hand, was then pedes gravis arma- 
ture; and was inſtead of the footmen 
that now weareth a corſlet, before the 
corſlet was uſed, or almoſt invented. 

Shenſer on [reland. 

. [ Hanmer, otherwiſe than Spenſer, ] 
Soldiers among the wild Iriſh, who 
ſerve on horſeback. | 

A puiſſant and mighty pow'r 
Of gallowglaſſes and ſtout kernes, 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. Shatſp. 

Ga'rLow. N . . [It is uſed by ſome in 

3 the ſingular; but by more 

only in the plural, or ſometimes has 
another plural gallow/es. Galgo, Goth. 
Feng, Saxon; gage, Dutch; which 
ome derive from gabalus furca, Latin; 
others from 2 high, others from 
gallu, Welſh, power: but it is probably 
derived like gallow, to fright, from 
. the gallows being the great 
object of legal terrour. ] 

1. A beam laid over two poſts, on which 
malefactors are hanged. 

This monſter ſat like a hang man upon a pair of 
gal lotus: in his right hand he was painted holding 
a crown of laurel, in his left hand a purſe of 
money. Sidney 

1 would we were all of one mind, and one 

mind good; O, there were deſolation of gaolers 


and ga/lawwſes, Shak ſpeare's ('ymbeline, 
I propheficd if a ga//ows were on land, 


cke. 


i 


This fellow could not drown, Shakſpeare, 


* 
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He took the mayor aſide, and whiſpered him 
that execution mufſ that day be done, and there- 
fore required him that a pair of ga//ows ſhould be 
erected, Hayward, 

A poor fellow, going to the ga/lows, may be 
allowed to feel the ſmart of waſps while he is 


upon Tyburn road. Swifh, 
2. A wretch that deſerves the gallows. 
Cupid hath been five thouſand years a boy, 
—Ay, and a ſhrewd unhappy gall-7w5 too. 
Shakſprare, 


Ga'LLOWSFREE. adj. [ gallows and free.] 
Exempt by deſtiny from being hanged. 
Let him be ga/lowsfrce by my conſent, 
And nothing ſuffer, ſince he nothing meant. 
Dryden, 
Ga'LLOWTREE. n. h. [ gallow and tree. ] 
The tree of terrour; the tree of exe- 
cution. 


He * their conquer'd arms, for more de- 
ame 
On gallowtrees, in honour of his deareſt dame, 
Spenſer, 
A Scot, when from the gallautree got looſe, 
Drops into Styx, and turns a ſoland gooſe. 
Cleaveland. 
GAM BA DE. I. /. [gamba, Italian, a 
Gau RADO. leg.] Spatterdaſhes; boots 
worn upon the legs above the ſhoe. 
The pettifogger ambles to her in his geambadees 
once a week, Dennis's Letters. 
Ga'MBLER, n. /. [A cant word, I ſuppoſe, 
for game or gameſter.) A knave whoſe 
practice it is to invite the unwary to 
game and cheat them. 


Ga'mBoce. n./. A concreted vegetable 


juice, partly of a gummy, partly of a 
reſinous nature, heavy, of a bright 
yellow colour, and ſcarce any ſmell, It 
1s brought from America and the Eaſt 
Indies, particularly from Cambaja, or 
Cambogia. Hill. 


To GA'MBOL. v. n. [ gambiller, Fr.] 
1. To dance; to ſkip; to friſk; to jump 
for joy ; to play merry frolicks. 

Bears, tigers, ounces, pards, 

Gambeld before them. Milton's Par. Loft, 

The king of elfs, and little fairy queen, 
Gambo''d on heaths, and danc'd on ev'ry green. 

Dryden, 
The monſters of the flood 

Cambol around him in the wat'ry way, 

And heavy whales in awkward meaſures play. 
Pepe. 
2. To leap; to ſtart. 

Tis not madneſs 

That 1 have utter'd; bring me to the teſt, 

And I the matter will record, which madneſs 

Would gambel from. Skhatſpeare's Hamlet. 
Ga'MBOL. n. /. from the verb.] 

i. A ſkip; a hop; a leap for joy. 

A gentleman had got a favourite ſpanie], that 
would be fiill toying and leaping upon bim, 
and play ing a thouſand pretty gambe/s. 

L' Eftrange, 

Bacchus through the conquer'd Indies rode, 
And beafts in gambs/s friſk'd before their honeſt 


god. Dryden, 
2. A fiolick ; a wild prank. 
For who did ever play his gambs/s, 
With ſuch unſufferable rambles ! Hudibres, 


Ca'MBREL. n. . [from gamba, gamba- 
rella, Italian. } The leg of a horſe. 
What can be more admirable than for the prin- 
ciples of te fibres of a tendon to be ſo mixed as 
to make it a ſoſt body, and yet to have the 
1ength of iron? as appears by the weight which 
the tendon, lu ing on a horſe's gambre/, doth then 
command, when he rears VP with a man upon 
his back, rette. 
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GAME. n. /. ¶ gaman, a jeſt, Iſlandick.] 


1. Sport of any kind. 
We have had paſtimes here, and pleaſing game. 
Shakſpeare, 
2. Jeſt: oppoſed to earneſt or ſeriouſneſs, 
Then on her head they ſet a garland green, 
And crowned her *twixt earneſt and "twixt game. 
. Spenſer. 
3. Inſolent merriment ; ſportive inſult 
Do they not ſeek occaſion of new quarrels, 
On my refuial, to diſtreſs me more; 
Or make a game of my calamities ? Milton. 
4. A ſingle match at play. 
5. Advantage in play. 
Mutual vuuchers for our fame we ſtand, 
And play tne game into each other's hand. Dryd. 
6. Scheme purſued ; meaſures planned. 
This ſeems to be the preſent game of that 
crown, and that they will begin no other 'till they 
ſee an end of this. Temple. 
7. Field ſports: as, the chace, falconry. 
If about this hour he make his way, 
Under the colour of his aſual game, 
He ſhall here find his friends with horſe ard men, 


To ſet him free from his captivity. Sha#ſpeare 
What arms to uſe, or nets to frame 

Vid beaſts to combat, or to tame, 

With all the myſt'ries of that game, Waller. 


Some ſportſmen, that were abroad upon game, 
ſpicd a company of buſtards and cranes. 
L' Efirange. 
8. Animals purſued in the field ; animals 
appropnated to legal ſportſmen. 
Hunting, and mien, not beaſts, ſhall be his 
game, 
With war, and hoſtile ſnare, ſuch as refuſe 
Subjection to his empire tyrannous. Milton. 
There is ſuch a varicty of game ſpringing up be- 
fore me, that I know not which to follow. 
. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
A bloodhound will follow the perſon he pur- 
ſues, and all hounds the particular game they have 
in chace. Arbuthnot. 
Go, with thy Cynthia hurl the pointed ſpear 
At the rough bear, or chace the flying deer; 
TJ and my Chloe take a nobler aim, 
At human hearts we fling, nor ever miſs the game. 


Prior. | 


Proud Nimrod firſt the bloody chace began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man : 
Our haughty Norman boafts that barb'rous name, 
And makes his trembling ſlaves the royal game. 
Pepe. 
Shorten my labour, if its length you 8 
For, grow but wiſe, you rob me of my game. 
Yeung. 
9. Solemn contefts, exhibited as ſpectacles 
to the people, | 
The games are done, and Cæſar is returning. 
Shakſpeare. 
Milo, when ent'ring the Olympick game, 
With a huge ox upon his ſhoulders came. Denham. 
To Game. v. n. [xaman, Saxon. ] 
1. To play at any ſport. 
2. To play wantonly and extravagantly 
for money. 
Gaming l:aves no ſatis faction behind it: it no 
way profits either body or mind. Lecke. 
Ga'mEcock. n. /. [ game and cack.] A 
cock bred to fight. 
They manage the diſpute as fiercely as two 
gamecacks in the pit. Lecke. 
Ga'me-tcGG. . / [game and egg.) An 
egg from which a fighting cock is bred. 
Thus boys hatch game-eggs under birds of prey, 
To make the fowl more furious for the fray. : 
Garth. 


| gans and heep.) A 


ter game, aud ſees 


Ga'MEKEBPER. . / 
erſon who looks a 

it is not deſtroyed. 
GAME SOME. adj. [from game.] Frolick- 
ſome ; gay; ſportive; play ful; ſportful. 


3. A merry frolickſome perſon. 
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Geron, though old, yet gameſome, kept one end 
with Coſma. Sidney. 
I am not gameſome ; I do lack ſome part 
Of that quick ſpirit that is in Antony. Shakſp, 
The gameſeme wind among her truſſes play, 
And cutleth up thoſe growing riches ſhort. 
Fairfax, 
Belial, in like gameſome mood, Milton, 
This gameſome humour of children ſhould ra- 
ther be encouraged, to keep up their ſpirits and 
improve their ſtrength and health, than curbed 
or reſtrained. Locke. 


Ga'MESOMENESS, . /. [from gamęſome.] 
Sportiveneſs; merriment. 

Ga'MESOMELY, adv. [from gamęſome.] 
Merrily. 

GA'MESTER. n. [from game.] 

1, One who is vitiouſly addicted to play. 


Keep a gameſter ſrom the dice, and a good 
ſtudent from his book, and it is wonderful. 
Shakſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
A gameſfer, the greater maſter he is in his art, 
the worſe man he is. Bacon. 
Gameflers for whole patrimonies play; 
The ſteward brings the deeds, which muſt convey 
The whole eſtate. Dryden's Juvenal 
Could we look into the mind of a common 
gameſſer, we ſhould ſce it full of nothing but 
trumps and mattadores : her flumbers are haunted 


with kings, queens, and knaves. Addi ſen. 
All the (uperfluous whims relate, 

That fill a female gameſfter's pate; 

What agony of ſoul the feels 

To ſee a knave's inverted heels, Swift. 


Her youngeſt daughter is run away with a 
 gameſter, a man of great beauty, who in dreſſing 
and dancing has no fuperior. Law, 


2. One who is engaged at play. 
When lenity and cruelty play for kingdoms, 
The gentle gameſter is the ſooneſt winner. Shakſp, 
A man may think, if he will, that two eyes 
ſee no more than one; or that a gamefter ſeeth 
always more than a looker-on : but, when all is 
done, the help of good counſel is that which 
ſetreth buſineſs trait. Bacon. 


You're a merry gameſſer, 
My lord Sands. Shakſprare's Henry win. 
4. A proſtitute. Not in uſe. 
She's impudent, my lord, 
And was a common gameſtcr to the camp. 
: Shakſpeare, 
GA'MMER. n. /. [of uncertain etymology ; 
perhaps from grand mere, and therefore 
uſed commonly to old women.] The 


compellation of a woman correſponding {| 


to gaffer : as, Gammer Gurton's Needle. 
An old play. 

GA'MMON. n. / A Italian.] 

1. The buttock of a hog ſalted and dried; 


the lower end of the flitch. 

Aſk for what price thy venal tongue was ſold : 
A ruſty gammor of ſume ſev'n years old. Did. 

Gammons, that give a reliſh to the taſte, 
And potted fowl, and fiſh, come in ſo faft, 
That ere the firſt is out, the ſecond ſtinks. Dryd. 

2. A kind of play with dice, 
The quick dice, 

In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The ſounding gammon. [homſen's Autumn. 


Ga'muT. n. . [gama, Italian.] The 

ſcale of muſical notes. 
Madam, before you touch the inſtrument, 

To learn the order of my fingering, 

I muſt begin with rudiments of art, 

To teach yon gamut in a briefer fort. Shakſpeare, 
When by the gamut ſome muſicians make 

A perfect ſong, others will undertake, 

By the ſame gamut chang'd, to equal it: 

Things ſimply good can never he unht. Donne. 
Long has a race & heroes fill'd the ſtage, 

That rant by note, and through the gum rage; 


| 


GAN 
In fongs and airs expreſs their martial fire, 
Combat in trills, and in a fugue expire. Addiſon, 
GN, for began, from gin for begin. 
The noble knight gan feel . 
His vital force to faint. Spenſer, 
To GANCH. v. a. [ ganciare, from gancio, 
a hook, Italian; ganche, French. ] To 
drop from a high place upon hooks, by 
way of puniſhment: a practice in 
Turkey, to which Smith alludes in his 


Prcockius, 
Cohors catenis qua pia ſtridulis 
Gemunt onuſti, vel ſude trans ſinum 
Luctantur aca, pendulive 
Sanguineis trepidant in uncis. Muſe Ang!. 
Ga'NDER. . /. [zandna, Saxon.] The 
male of the * 
As deep drinketh the gooſe as the gander. 
Camden's Remains. 
One gander will ſerve five geeſe. Mortimer, 


25 GANG. v. n. {gingen, Dutch; 
Fangan, Saxon; gang, Scottiſh. ] To 
go; to walk, An old word not now 
uſed, except ludicrouſly, 

But let them gang alone, 
As they have brewed, ſo let them bear blame. 
Spenſer, 
Your flaunting beaus garg with their breaſts 


open, Arbuthnot. 
Gans. n. /. [from the verb.] A number 


herding together; a troop ; a company; 
a tribe; a herd, It is ſeldon uſed but 


in contempt or abhorrence. 
O, you panderly raſcals! there 's a knot, a 
gang, a pack, a conſpiracy againſt me. Shakſpeare, 
As a gang of thieves were robbing a houſe, a 
maſtiff fell a barking. L' Eftrange, 
Admitted in among the gang, 
He acts and talks as they befriend him. Prior. 


GA'NGHON. n. /. [ French.] A kind of 
flower, Ainſworth, 
Ga'NGLION. n. J. [Y. A tumour 


in the tendinous and nervous parts. 
Boneſetters uſually repreſent every bone diſ- 
located, though poſſibly it be but a ganglion, or 
other crude tumour or preternatural protuberance 
of ſome part of a joint. Wiſeman, 


To GA'NGRENATE., v. @. [from gan- 
grene.] To produce a gangrene; to 
Parts cauterized, gangrenated, ſiderated, and 
mortified, become black, the radical moiſture or 
vital ſulphur ſuffering an extinction. Brown, 


GA'NGRENE. n. /. [ gangrene, French; 
gangrena, Latin. ] A mortification ; a 
{ſtoppage of circulation followed by pu- 


trefaCtion. 

This experiment may be transferred unto the 
cure of gangrenes, either coming of them{elves, or 
induced by too much applying of opiates. Bacon, 

She ſaves the lover, as we gangrenes ſtay, 

By cutting hope, like a lopt limb, away. Waller. 

A diſcolcuring in the part was ſuppoſed an 
approach of a gangene. Wiſeman's Surgery, 

If the ſubſtance of the ſoul is feſtered with 
theſe paſſions, the gangrene is gone too far to be 
ever cured ; theſe inflammations will rage to alt 
eternity, Addifon*s Spectator. 


To GAN'GRENE. v. a. [ gangrener, French; 
from the noun.] To corrupt to morti- 


fication. 

In cold countries, when men's noſes and ears 
are mortified, and, as it were, gangrened with 
cold, if they come to a fire they rot off preſently; 
for that the few ſpirits that remain in thoſe parts, 
are ſuddenly drawn forth, and ſo putrefaQion is 
made complete, Bacen. 

Gangren'd members muſt be lop'd away, 
Before the nobler parts are tainted to decay. 

Dryden. 


G AP 
b GA'NGRENE. v. n, To become mor- 


tified. 
Wounds immedicable 
Rankle and feſter, and gangrene 
To black mortificatiun. Milton's Agoniftes. 

As phlegmons are ſubje& to mortification, ſo 
alſo in fat bodies they are apt to gangrene after 
opening, if that fat be not ſpeedily digeſted out. 

Wiſeman's Surgery, 

Ga'NGRENOUs. adj. [from gangrene | 

Mortified ; producing or betokening 
mortification, 

The blood, turning acrimonious, corrodes the 
veſſels, producing hæmorrhages, puſtules red, 
lead-coluured, black and gangrenous, Arbuthnot. 

Ga'ncway. n. /. Ina ſhip, the ſeveral 


ways or paſſages from one part of it to 
the other. | Did. 


Ga'NGWEEK. n. /. [gang and week.] 
Rogation week, when proceſſions are 
made. to luſtrate the bounds of pa- 
riſhes, Dia. 

— n. ſ. [ gantlet is only cor- 

GA'NTLET. rupted from gantelrpe , 
gant, all, and /oopen, to run, Dutch.) 
A military puniſhment, in which tlie 
criminal running between the 1aaks re- 


ceives a laſh from each man. 
But would'ſt thou, tend, who haſt two legs 
alone, 
Would'ſt thou to run the gantlet theſe expole, 
To a whole company of hub-nail'd ſhoes? Dryd 
Young gentlemen ae Given with a whip, to 
run the gale? throug tne ſeveral claſſes. Locke 


Ga'xza. . . [garſa, Spaniſh, a gooſe. | 
A kind of wild gooſe, by a flock of 
which a virtuoſo was fabled to be car- 
ried to the lunar world. 

They are but idle die ms and fancies, 
And ſavour ſtrung'y of the ganza'ss Hudibras. 


GAOL. n. /. [geol. Welſh ; geole, French. ] 
A priſon; a place of confinement. It 
is always pronounced and too often 
written jail. and ſometimes goal. 

Then am I the priſoner, and his bed my gal. 
| Shakſp-are's King Lear. 
Have I been eve! free, and mult my houſe 
Be my retentive enemy, my gat? Sha{jprare. 
If we mean to thrive and do good, break open 
the gas, and let out the priſoners. Shak ſpeare. 


To Gao. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
impriſon; to commit to gaol. 

Gao ing vagabonds was chargeable, peſterous, 

and of no open example. Bacon 


Ga'oLDELIveRyY. n. . [g and deli- 
ver.] The judicial proceſs, which by 
condemnation or acquittal of perſons 
confined evacuates the priſon, 

Then doth th' aſpiring ſoul the body leave, 
Which we call death; but were it known to all, 
What life our ſouls do by this death receive, 
Men would it birth of gac/delivery call. Davies. 


Theſe make a general gagideli very of ſouls, not 
for puniſhment, South. 


Ga'oLER. n. /. [from gaol.] Keeper of 
a priſon ; he to whoſe care the priſoners 
are commiited. 

This is a gentle provoſt ; ſeldom, when 
The ftecled gaoler is the friend of men. Shakſp. 
I know not how or why my ſuily pacler, 
Hard as his irons, and inſolent as pow's 
When put in vulgar hands, Cleanthes, 
Pat off the brute, Dryden's Clcome nes. 
From the polite part of mankind ſhe had been 
baniſhed and immured, 'till the death of her 
gaocler, Tatler, 
Gae. n. f. [from gate. ] 


1. An opening in a broken fence, 


GAP 


Behold the deſpair, 
By cuſtom and covetous pates, 
By gaps and opening of gates. Tuſſer's Huſbandry. 

With terrours and-with furies to the bounds 
And ciyſtal wall of heav'n; which, opening wide, 
Roll'd inward, and a ſpacious gap diſelos'd 
Into the waſteful deep. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Buſhes are moſt laſting of any for dead hedges, 
or to mend gaps. Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

I ſought for a man, ſays Goud, that ſhould 
make up the hedge, and ſtand in the gap before 
me, for the land that I ſhould not deſtroy it. 

Rogers. 
2. A breach, 

The loſs of that city concerned the chriſtian 
commonweal : manifold miſeries afterwards en- 
ſucd by, the opening of that gap to all that fide of 
chriſtendom. Knolles. 

. Any paſſage. 
Y bo nds ny Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap and hopes the hunted bear, 
And hears him ruſtling in the wood, Dryden, 
4. An avenue; an open way. 

The former kings of England paſſed into them 
a great part of their prerogatives; which though 
then it was well intended, and perhaps well de- 
ſerved, yet now ſuch a gap of miſchief lies open 
thereby, that I could wiſh it were well ſtopt. 


5. A hole; a deficiency, 

If you violently proceed againſt him, miſtaking 
his purpoſe, it would make a great gap in your 
honour. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 

Nor is it any botch or gap in the works of na- 
ture More. 

6. Any interſtice; a vacuity. 

Euch one demand, and anſwer to his part 
Perform*d in this wide gap of time, ſince firſt 
We were diſſever'd. SH erte“ Winter's Tale, 

That I might ſleep out this great gap of time 
my Antony is away, SA,. Antony and Cleopatra, 

To make 'twixt words and lines huge gaps, 
Wide as mcridians in maps. Hudibras. 

One can revive a languithing converſation by 
a ſudden ſurpriſing ſentence ; another is more 

+ dexterous in ſeconding; a third can fill the gap 
with laughing. Swift, 

7. An opening of the mouth in ſpeech 
during the pronunciation of two ſuc- 
ceſſive vowels. 

The hiatus, or gap between two words, is 
cauſed by two vowels opening on each other. 

Pope. 
8. To ſoup a Gar. To eſcape by ſome 
mean ſhift: alluding to hedges mended 


with dead buſhes, till the quickſets will 
OW, 
His policy conſiſts in ſetting traps, 
In finding ways and means, and ſfepping a 
YW1ITE, 
9. To ſtand in the Gay, To make de 
fence ; to expoſe himſelf for the pro- 
tection of ſomething in danger. 
What would beceme of the church, if there 


were none more concerned for her rights than 
this? Who would fand in the gap ? Leſley. 


GaP-TOOTHED. "adj, [gap and tooth, ] 
Having interſtices between the teeth. 
The feeve, miller, and cook, are diſtinguiſhed 
from each other, as much as the mincing lady 
prioreſs and the broad ſpeaking gaptoothed wife 
of Bath. Dryden's Fables, Preface. 
To GAPE. v. n. [ ʒeapan, Saxon. ] 


; . 
1. To open the mouth wide; to yawn. 
Some men there are love not a gaping pig; 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat Stat, 


| Gaping or yawning, and ftretching, do paſs 


from man to man; for that that cauſeth gaping 
and ſtretching is when the ſpirits are a little 
heavy by any vapour, Arbuthnet. 


She ſtretches, gapes, ung lues het eyes, 
And aſks if it be time to riſe, 


Wift. 


2 


S penſer. | 


GAP 


2. To open the mouth for food, as a young 
bird. 
As callow birds, 
Whoſe mother 's kill'd in ſeeking of the prey, 
Cry in their neſt, and think her long away : 
And at each leat that ſtirs, each blait of wind, 
Gape for the food which they muſt never find. 
Dr yden. 
As in a drought the thiifty creatures cry, 
And gape upon the gather'd clouds for rain, 
Then firſt the martlet meets it in the ſky, 
And with wet wings joys all the feather'd train. 
| Dryden. 
3. To deſire earneſtly ; to crave : with for, 
To her grim death appears in all her ſhapes ; 
The hungry grave for her duc tribute gapes. 


Denham, 
To thy fortune be not thou a flave; 


For what haſt thou to fear beyond the grave? 

And thou, who gap'ſt for my eſtate ; draw neat ; 

For I would whiſper Comewhat in thy ear. Dryd, 
4. With after. 

What ſhall we ſay of thoſe who ſpend their 
days in gaping after court-favour aud prefer- 
ments ? L' Eftrange, 

5. With at. 

Mony have geped at the church revenues; but 
before they could ſwallow them, have had their 
mouths ſtopped in the church-yard. South, 

6. To open in fiſſures or holes. 

If it aſſume my noble father's perſon, 

I'll ſpeak to it though hell itſelf ſhould ga e 
And bid me hold my peace. Shakſpeare's Hami/ct, 

May that ground gape, and ſwallow me alive, 

Where I thall knecl to him that flew my father, 
Sha\ſprare's Henry vt. 

The great horſe- muſſel, with the fine ſhell, 
doth gape and ſhut as the oyſters do. Bacon. 

The reception of one is as different from the 


open under the incifions of the plough, and when 
it gapes and greedily opens itſelf to drink in the 
dew of heaven or the refreſhments of a ſhower. 
South, 
The mouth of a little artery and nerve goes in- 
to the cavity of theſe veſicles. Cheyne's hit. Prin. 
7. To open with a breach, 
The planks, their pitchy coverings waſh'd 
away, 
Now yield, and now a yawning breach diſplay: 
The roaring waters, with a hoſtile tide, 
Ruſh through the ruins of her gaping de. Dryden, 
That all theſe actions can be performed by 
aliment, as well as medicines, is plain; by ob- 
ſerving the effects of different ſui-ttances upon 
the fluids and ſolids, when the veſleis are open 
.and gape by a wound. Arbuthuet, 
8. To open; to have an hiatus. 
There is not, to the beſt of my remembrance, 
one vowel gaping on a another for want of a 
ceſura in this poem. Dryden, 
9. To make a noiſe with open throat. 
And, it my muſe can through paſt ages tice, 
That noiſy, nauſeous, gaping foul is he. 
Reſcommor, 
10. To ſtare with hope or expeQation, 
Others will gape t' anticipate 
The cabinet defigns of fate ; 
Apply to wizards, to forſee 
Wnat ſhall, and what ſhall never be, 


11. To ſtare with wonder, 

Parts of diFerert ſpecies jumbled together ge- 
cording to the mad imagination of tie dav ber; 
and the end of all this to cauſe laughter: a very 
monſter in a Bartholomew fair, for the mob to 
gape at, Dr yaen's Dign ej63, 

Were elevated o'er the gaping crowd, | 
Claſp'd in the bond the pexzur'd head is bow'd, 
Betimes retreat. Gay's Livia. 


Hed: rac 


12, To ſtare irreverently. 
Tney have gaped upon me with ihe'r mouth, 
Joo, 
GAR. n. / {from gape.] 
1. One who opens his mou 


admiſſion of the other, as when the carth falls 


6—— is. 
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2. One who ſtares fooliſhly. 


3, One who longs or craves. 

The golden ſhower of the diffolved abhey- 

lands rained well near into every gaper's mouth. 
Carew's Survey of Cornwal, 
Gar, in Saxon, fignifies a weapon: ſo 
Eadgar is a happy weapon; Fthelgar, a 
noble weapon. Gib/on's Camden. 
To GAR. v. a. [giera, Iſlandick.] To 
cauſe; to make. Obſolete, It is ſill 


uſed in Scotland. 

Tell me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee greet ? 
What ! hath ſome wo!f thy tender lambs ytorn ? 
Or is thy bag \ 8 broke, that ſounds ſo ſweet ? 
Or art thou of thy loved lais forlorne, Sper/er. 


Gars. . / [ garbe, French, ] 
I. Dreſs ; clothes; habit. 
Thus Belial, with words cloath'd in reaſon's 
aro, 
Counſe!'d ignoble eaſe and peaceful ſloth. 
Milton, 
He puts himſelf into the garb and habit of a 
profeſſor of phyſick, and ſets up. £Z'Eftrange, 
2. Faſhion of dreſs. 
Horace's wit, and Virgil's tate, 
He did not ſteal, but emulate ; 
And when he would like them appear, 


Tacir garb, but not their cloaths did wear. 
Denham. 


3. Exteriour appearance. 
This is ſome fellow, 
Who, having been prais'd for bluntneſs, doth af- 
fect 


A ſaucy roughneſs and conſtrains the garb 
Quite from his nature. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 


GAABAGCE. n. / [garbear, Spaniſh. 
This etymology is very doubtful.] The 
bowels ; the offal ; that part of the in- 


wards which is ſeparated and thrown 
away. 
The cloyed will, 
That ſatiate, yet unſatisfy d defire, that tub 
Both fill'd and running, ravening firſt the lamb, 
Longs after for the garbage. Shakſpeare, 
Luft, though to a radiant angel link'd 
Will ſate itſelf in a celeſtial bed, 
And prey on garbage. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
A flam more ſenſeleſs than the rog'ry 
Of old aruſpicy and aug' ry, 
That out of garbage: of cattle 
Preſag'd th' events of truce or battle, Hudibras. 
Who without averſion, ever look'd 
On holy garbage, though by Homer cook'd ? 
Roſcommon, 
When you receive condign puniſhment, you run 
to your confeſſor, that parcel of guts and garbage. 
Dr yden. 
Ga'tBEL. n. ſ. A plank next the keel 
of a ſhip. Bailey, 
GA'RBIDGE. e n. / Corrupted from 


GARBISH. garbage. 
All ſhavings of horns, hoofs of cattle, blood, 
and garbiilge, is good manure for land. Mortimer. 
In Newfoundland they improve their ground 
with tue garbih of iſh, Mortimer's Hubandsy. 
To GA'RBLE. v. a. [ garbellare, Ita- 
tian.) To fift; to part; to ſeparate 


the good from the bad. 
But you who fathers and traditions take, 
And gartle (ome, and ſome you quite forſake. 


Dryden. | 


Had our author ſet down this command, with- 
out zerbling, as God gave it, and joined mother to 
gather, it had made directly againſt him. Locke, 

The underttanding works to collate, combine, 
and gable the images and ideas, the imagination 
and memory preſent to it. Cheyne, 


GARBLER. u. , [from garble.} He who 
ſeparates one part from another, 

A farther ſecret in this clauſe may beſt be diſ- 

3 by the projectors, or at leaſt the garblers 

af tt, 


Swift's Examiner, 


GAR 


| Ga'nyort, 2. . [garbouille, French; 
garbuglio, Italian.] Diſorder; tumult ; 
uproar. Hanmer, 

Look here, and at thy ſovereign leiſure read 

What garboi/s ſhe awak'd. Shakſpeare, 

GarD. n. /. [garde, French.) Ward- 
ſhip ; care; cuſtody. 

GARDEN. »n. /. [ garda, Welſh ; jardin, 
French; giardino, Italian. 

1. A. piece of ground encloſed, and culti- 
vated with extraordinary care, planted 
with herbs or fruͤits for food, or laid out 


for pleaſure. 
Thy promiſes are like Adonis“ gardens, 
Which one day bloom'd and fruitful were the 
next. Saal ſpeare. 
My lord of Ely, when I was laſt in Holbourn, 
I ſaw good firawherries in your garden there. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
In the royal ordering of gardens there ought to 
be gardens for all the months ia the year. Bacon, 
In every garden ſhould be provided flowers, 
fruit, ſhade and water, Temple, 
My garden takes up half my daily care, 
And my field aſks the minutes I can ſpare Harte. 


2. A place particularly fruitful or delight- 


ful. 

I amarriv'd from fruitful Lombardy, 
The pleaſant garden of great Italy. Shatſpeare, 
3- GARDEN is often uſed in compolſition 


for Hortenſit, or belonging to a garden. 


They delight moſt in rich black garden-mould, 
that is deep and light, and nuxed rather with 
ſand than c/ay. Mortimer, 


5. Garden-iillage, Tillage uſed in cultiva- 
ting gardens. | | 


Peas and beans are what belong to garden-til- 
lage as well as that of the field. Mortimer. 
6. Garden · ware. The produce of gardens, 

A clay bottom is a much more pernicious ſoil 
for trees and garden-ware than gravel, Mortimer, 
To GARDEN. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To cultivate a garden; to lay out gar- 


dens. | 
At firſt, in Rome's poor age, 

When both her kings and conſuls held the plough, 
Or garden'd well. Ben Jonſon's Catiline. 

When ages grow to civility and elegancy, men 
come to build ſtately, ſooner than to garden 
finely; as if gardening were the greater per- 
fection. Bacon. 
GARDEN ER. 2. /. | from garden.] He 
that attends or cultivates gardens. 

Our bodies are cur gardens, to the which our 
wills are gardeners; fo that if we plant nettles, 
or ſow lettuce, the power lies in our will, SS 

Gardeners tiead down any looſe ground, after 
they have ſown onions or turnips, Bacon. 

The gardener may lop religion as he pleaſes. 


The life and felicity of an excellent gardener is 

pre ferable to all other diverſions. Evelyn. 
Then let the learned gard*ner mat k with care 

The kinds of ſtocks, and what thoſe kinds will 

bear. Dryden. 

GaA'RDENING. n. /. [from garden.] The 


act of cultivating or planning gardens, 
My compoſitions in gardening are after the 


wildneſs of nature, without affecting the nicer 
elegancies of art, Spectater. 
GaRE. 2. /. Coarſe wool growing on the 
legs of ſheep. Dis. 
GARGARISM. #1, 2 DLYaeNαHn!Ẽ s Yar- 
gariſme, French. ] A liquid form of 
medicine to waſh the mouth with. 


Quincy. 
A pophlegmatiſms and gargariſms draw the 
rheum down by the palate, Bacon. 


| 


4. Garden-mould. Mould fit for a garden. 


ö 


Hobel. | 


Pindarick manner, and run into the beautiful 


| > 


GAR 

F 

To GanGann'zs. v. a. {yagyagity ; gar- 

gariſer, French.) To waſh the mouth 
with medicated liquors, 

Vinegar, put to the noſtrils, or gargariſed, 
doth eaſe the hiccough; for that it is aſtringent, 
and inhibiteth the motion of the ſpirit. Bacon, 

This being relaxed, may make a ſhaking of 
the larynx; as when we gargarize. Holder. 

GAlu GET. n. ſ. A diſtemper in cattle, 
The garget appears in the head, maw, or in 
the hinder parts Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
To GARGLE. v. a. | gargouiller, 
French; gargoghiare, Italian; gurgel, 
German, the throat.] 
1. To waſh the throat with ſome liquor 


not ſuffered immediately to deſcend. 
Garg/c twice or thrice with ſharp oxycrate. 
Harvey. 
The exciſion made, the bleeding will ſoon be 
ſtopt by garg/ing with oxycrate. Wiſeman, 
They comb, and then they order ev'ry hair; 
Next garg/e well their throats. . Dryden's Perf, 
2. To warble ; to play in the throat. An 
improper uſe, 
Thoſe which only warble long, ; 
And gargle in their thivats a ſong. Waller. 
do charm'd you were, you ccas'd a while to 
doat 
On nonlenſe garg”d in an eunuch's throat. 
Fenton, 


Ga'rGLE. n. /, from the verb.] A 
liquor with which the throat is waſhed. 
His throat was waſhed with one of the pargles 
ſet clown in the method of cure, IFiſcman. 
GARGLION. n. /. An exſudation of 
nervous juice from a bruiſc, or the like, 
which indurates into a hard immovenble 
tumour, Quincy. 
GARGOL. n. . A diſtemper in hogs. 
The ſigns of the gargel in tugs are, anging 
down of the head, moiſt eyes, Ragge! is, and 
loſs of appetite, N.? timer 


GARKLAND. n. . [garlande, guirland, 
French, ] | 
t. A wreath of branches or flowers. 
Strephon, with leavy twigs of laurel-tree, 
A garland made, on temples for to wear; 
For he then choſen was the dignity 
Of village-lord that Whitſuntide to bear. Sidney, 
A reeling world will never ſtand upright, 
Till Richard wear the gar/and of the realm, 
— How! wear the gar/and/ doſt thou mean the 
crown ? 
Ay, my good lord. | Shakſpeare's Richard 111, 
Then party-colour'd flowers of white and red 
She wove, to make a garland for her head. Dryd, 
Vanquiſh again; thvugh ſhe be gone, 
Whoſe garland crown'd the victor's hair, 
And reign ; though ſhe has left the throne, 
Who made thy glory worth thy care. Prior. 
Her gods and godlike heroes riſe to view, 
And all her faded gar/ands bloom anew. Pape. 


2. The top; the principal ; the thing moſt 


| prized. 

With every minute you do change a mind, 
And call him noble, that was now your hate, 
Him vile, that was your garland. Shakſpeare, 


GA'RLICK. =. / Zan, Saxon, a lance; 
and lee, the leek that ſhoots up in 
blades. Skinner. Allium, Latin] 


It has a bulbous root, conſiſting ot many (mall 
tubercles included in its coats: the leaves are 
plain: the flowers conſiſt of fix leaves, formed 
into a corymbus on the top of the ſtalk; and 
are ſucceeded by ſubrotund fruit, divided into 
three cells, which contain roundifh ſeeds. Miller. 

Garlick is of an extremely ſtrong ſmell, and of 
an acrid and pungent tafte, It is extremely 
active, as may be proved by applying plaſters of 
garlick to the feet, which will give a ſtrong ſmell 
to the breath, Hill, 


GAR 
.. . Garlick has, af all our plants, the greateſt 
ſtrength, affords moſt nouriſhment, and ſupplics 
moſt ſpirits to thuſe who eat little fleſh, Tem. 

'Tis mortal fin an onion to devour ; 

Each clove of garlick is a ſacred pow't: 

Religious nations ſure, and bleſt abodes, 

Where ev'ry orchard is o'cr-run with gods. Tate. 
Ga'rtick Pear-tree. n. /. 

This tree is pretty common in Jamarca, and 
ſeveral other places of America, where it uſually 
riſes to the height of thirty or forty feet, and 
ſpreads into many branches. When the flowers 
fall off the pointal, it becomes a round fruit, 
which, when ripe, has a rough browniſh rind, 
and a mealy ſweet pulp, but a ſtrong ſcent of 
garlick. Miller. 

Gax'Lick Wild. n. ſ. A plant. 


GARLICKEA'TER. n. . | garlick and eat.] 
A mean fellow. 
You've made good work, 
You and your apron men, that ſtood ſo much 
Upon the voice of occupation, and 
Tae breath of garlicteaters. Shakſpeare, 


GARMENT. n. /. [ guarniment, old French. ] 
Any thing by which the body is cover- 
ed; clothes; dreſs. 

Hence, rotten thing, or I ſhall ſhake thy bones 
Qut of thy garments. Shakſpeare's Corielanus, 
Our leaf once fallen, ſpringeth no more; nei- 
ther doth the ſun or ſummer adorn us again with 


the garments of new leaves and flowers. Raleigh. | 


Faireſt thing that ſhines below, 
Why in this robe deft thou appear? 
Would'ſt thou; a while more perfect ſhow, 
Thou muſt at all no garment wear. Cowley, 
Three worthy perſons from his fide it tore, 
And dy'd his garment with their ſcatter'd gore. 
Waller. 
The peacock, in all his pride, does not diſplay 
half the colours that appear in the garments of a 
Britiſh lady, when ſhe is dreſſed. Addiſon. 
Let him that ſues for the coat, i. e. the ſhirt, 
or inner garment, take the cloak alſo, is a pro- 
verbial phraſe too; for in the truth of the letter, 
a ſhirtis no likely matter of a lawſuit, and ſig- 
niſies an unconteſting ſufferance of ſuch ſmall 
loſſes, | Kettlewell. 
GA'RNER. =. /. [ grenier, French.] A 


place in which thraſhed grain is ſtored 


up. 
Randes increaſe, and foyſon plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty. Shakſpeare, 
For ſundry foes the rural realm ſurround ; 
The fieldmouſe builds her garner under ground : 
For gather*d grain the blind laborious mole, 
In winding mazes, works her hidden hole. Dryd. 
To Ga'RNER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſtore as in garners, 
There, where I have garner'd up my heart, 
Where either I muſt live, or bear no life. Shak/, 


Ga'skneT. a. /. [| garnato, Italian; gra- 
natus, low Latin; from its reſemblance 


in colour to the grain of the pomegra- 
nate, ] | 
The garnet is a gem of a middle degree of 
hardneſs, between the ſaphire and the common 
cryſtal. It is found of various ſizes. Its fur- 
faces are not ſo ſmooth or polite as thoſe of a ruby, 
and its colour is ever of a ftrong red, with a 
plain admixture of blueiſh : its degree of colour 
is very different, and it always wants much of 
the brightaeſs of the ruby. Hill. 
The garnet ſeems to be a ſpecies of the car- 
buncle of the ancients; the Bohemian is red, 
with a flight caſt of a flame-colour; and the 
Syrian is red, with a flight caſt of purple. Woodw. 


25 GA'RNISH. v. a. [ garnir, French. ] 


1. To decorate with ornamental appen- 
dages. 
There were hills which garn:/Fed their proud 
heights with ſtately trees. Signey, 
All within with flowers was garniſhed, 
That, when mild Zepbyrus among ſt them blew, 


n. 


* 


4. 


GAR 


Did breathe gut bounteous ſmells, 
colours ſhew. 
With taper light 
To ſcek the beauteous eye of heav'n to garni, 


penſer. 


Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs, Shatſprare, 
Paradiſe was a terreſtrial garden, garni/fhed 
with fruits, delighting both the eye and the taſte. 
| Raleigh. 
All the ſtreets were garnified with the citizens, 
ſtanding in their liveries, Bacon's Henry vii. 
2. Toembelliſh a diſh with ſomething laid 
round it. 
With what expence and art, how richly dreſt! 
Garniſi' d with *ſparagus, himſelf a feaſt! Dryd. 
No man lards falt pork with orange-peel, 
Or garnifzes his lamb with ſpitchcock'd eel. 
King's Cookery. 
3. To fit with fetters. A cant term, 
GA'RN18H. . /. [from the verb.] 


1. Ornament ; decoration ; embelliſhment. 
So are you, ſweet, 
Ev'n in the lovely garniſh of a boy. Shakſpeare. 
Matter and figure they produce; 
For garniſi this, and that for uſe ; 
They ſeek to feed and pleaſe their gueſts, Prior, 


2. Things ſtrewed round a diſh. 


3. 3 Fetters. A cant term. 


enſiuncula carceraria; an acknow- 
ledgment in money when firſt a priſoner 
goes into a gaol, Ainſworth. 
Ga'RNISHMENT. n. . [from garni/h.] 
Ornament ; embelliſhmeut. | 

The church of Sancta Guiſtiniana in Padoua is 
a ſound piece of good art, where the materials 


being ordinary ſtone, without any garn//fhment of 
ſculpture, raviſh the beholders. Wotton. 


Ga'rNITURE. 2. /. [from garniſb.] Fur- 
niture ; ornament, 

They conclude, if they fil ſhort in garniture 
of their knees, that they are inferiour in turniture 
of their heads. Government of Tongue. 

Plain ſenſe, which pleas'd your fires an age 

ago, 
Is loſt, without the garniture of ſhow. Crauv. 

As nature has poured out her charms upon 
the female part of our ſpecies, ſo they are very 
aſſiduous in beſtowing upon themſelves the fineſt 
garnitures of art. Addiſon's Spettator. 


Ga'rovus. adj. [from garum.] Reſem- 
bling pickle made of fiſh. 

In a civet-cat an offenſive odour proceeds, 
partly from its food, that being eſpecially fiſh; 
whereof this humour may be a garous excretion, 
and olidous ſeparation. Brown, 


GARRAN. n. ſ. [Erſe. It imports the 
ſame as gelding. The word is ſtill re- 
tained in Scotland.] A ſmall horſe; a 
hobby. A Highland horſe, which, 
when brought into the north of Eng- 
land, takes the name of galloway. 


When he comes forth, he will make their 
cows and garrans to walk, if he doth no other 
harm to their perſons. Spenſer. 

Every man would be forced to provide winter- 
fodder for his team, whereas common garrans 
ſhift upon graſs the yeat round; and tis would 
force men to the encloſing of grounds, to that 
the race of garrans would decreaſe. Temple, 


GA'RRET. n. /. [ garite, the tower of a 
citadel, French. ] 


1. A room on the higheſt floor of the 
houſe. 


The mob, commiſſion'd by the government, 
Are ſeldom to an empty gar: ſent. Dryden. 
John Bull ſcipped from room to room; ran up 
airs and down ſtairs, from the kitchen to the 
garret, Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
On earth the god of wealth was made 
Sole patron of the building trade; 
Leaving the arts the ſpacious air, 
With licence to build caſtles there: 


a. 


and Fes f 


N 
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And 'tis conceiv'd their old pretence, 
To lodge in garreti, comes from thence. Swefe, 
2, Rotten wood. Not in uſe. 
The colour of the ſhining part of rotton wood, 
by daylight, is in ſome pieces white, and in 
ſome pieces inclining to red, which they call the 
white and red garret. Bucon. 
GaRrRETE'ER. n. . [from garret.] An 

inhabitaut of a garret. 
GA'RRISON. n. / [ garriſon, French. ] 
1. Soldiers placed in a fortified town or 

caltle to defend it. 

How oft he ſaid to me, | 
Thou art no ſoldier fit for Cupid's garriſon. 
Stan. 

2. Fortified place ſtored with ſoldiers. 

Whom the old Roman wall ſo ill confin'd, 
With a new chain of garriſons you bind. Waller, 

3. The ſtate of being placed in a fortifica- 
tion for its defence. 

Some of them that are laid in garriſon will do 
no great hurt to the enemies. Spenſer on Ireland 

To GA'RRISON. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To ſecure by fortreſſes. 
Others thoſe forces join, 
Which garriſon the conqueſts near the Rhine, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
GARRU'LITY. a. /. [ garrulitas, Lat. 


1. Loquacity; incontinence of tongue; 
inability to keep a ſecret. 
Let me here 

Expiate, if poſſible, my crime, | 

Shameful garrulity. Milton's Agoniſtes. 

2. The quality of talking too much; 
talkativeneſs. 

Some vices of ſpeech muſt carefully be avoided : 

firit of all, loquacity or garrulity. Ray. 


Ga'rRuULovs. adj. [| garrulus, Latin.] 
Prattling ; talkative. 
Old age looks out, 
And garrulous recounts the feats of youth. 
Thomſon, 
GA'RTER. n. ſ. [ gardus, Welſh ; jar- 
tier, French; from gar, Welſh, the 
binding of the knee.] 
1. A ſtring or riband by which the ſtock- 
ing is held upon the leg. 

Let their heads be fleekly comb'd, their blue 
coats bruſh'd, and their garters of an indifferent 
knit, Shakſpeare's Taming of the Shrew, 

When we reſt in our cloaths we looſen our 
garters, and other ligatures, to give the ſpirits 
free paſſage. av. 

Handſome garters at your knees. Swoife, 

There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves, 
And all the trophies of his former loves, P»pe. 


2. The mark of the order of the garter, 


the higheſt order of Engliſh knighthood, 
Now by my george, my garter. 
—The george, profan'd, .hath loſt his holz 
. honour; . 
The garter, blemiſh'd, pawn'd his knightly vir- 
tue. Shakſpeare's Rickard 111. 
You owe your Ormond nothing but a ton, 
To fill in future times his father's place, 
And wear the garter of his mothet's race. Dr;2, 
3. The principal king at arms. 
To GA'RTER. v. @. | from the noun,] To 
bind with a garter. 
He, being in love, could not ſee to parter his 
hoſe. Shat ſpeare, 
A perſon was wounded in the leg, below the 
gartering place. Niſeman's Surgery, 
GarTH. n./. [as if girth, from gird.} 
The bulk of the body meaſured by the 
girdle, 
Gas. u. /. [A word invented by the chy- 
miſis.] It is uſed by Van Helmont, 


and ſcems * to ſignity, in gene- 
5 


es 
ral, a ſpirit not capable of being coagu- 
hated : but he uſes it looſely in —4 
ſenſes. arris. 

GASCONA'DE. . French; from 

con, a nation eminent for boaſting. ] 
A boaſt ; a bravado. 
Was it a gaſconade to pleaſe me, that you ſaid 
your 
fince I left you? Swift. 

To GasCona'De. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To boaſt; to brag ; to bluſter. 

To GASH. v.a. [from hacher, to cut, 
French. Skinner.) To cut deep ſo as to 
make a gaping wound; to cut with a 
blunt inſtrument ſo as to make the 
wound wide. 


Where the Engliſhmen at arms had been de- 
feated, many of their horſes were found griev- 
ouſly gated or gored to death. Hayward. 

Wit is a keen iaſtrument, and every one can 
cut and ga with it; but to carve a beautiful 
image requires art. Tillotſon. 

See me gafA'd with knives, 
Or ſear'd with burning ſteel. Rowe??'s Royal Conv. 

Streaming with blood, all over ga/#'d with 

wounds, 
He reel'd, he groan'd, and at the altar fell. 


| A. Philips. 
Gasn. n. /. [from the verb.] 


I. A deep and wide wound. 
He glancing on his helmet, made a large 
And open gaſh therein; were not his targe, 
That broke the violence of his intent, 


The weary ſoul from thence it would diſcharge. | 


Spenſer. 
A perilous gaſh, a very limb lopt off. S/. 
Hamilton drove Newton almoſt to the end of 
the liſts; but Newton on a ſudden gave him ſuch 
a gaſh on the leg, that therewith he fell to the 
ground. , 
But th” ethereal ſubſtance clos'd, 
Not long diviſible; and from the gaſh 
A ſtream of neQarous humour iſſuing flow'd. . 
Milton, 
2. The mark of a wound. I know not 
if this be proper. 
I was fond of back ſword and cudgel play, 
and I now beas in my body many a black and 
blue ga and ſcar. Arbuthnot. 
Ga'sxINs. n. /. [from GCaſobigne. See 
GALLIGASKINS.]) Wide hoſe; wide 
breeches. An old ludicrous word. | 
If one point break, the other will hold ; 
Or, if both break, your gains fall. Shakſpeare. 
To Gas r. v. n. [from gaze, Skinner ; from 
Fiſpe, Daniſh, to ſob, Junius.] 
1. To open the mouth wice 
breath with labour. 


The fick for air before the portal gaſp. Dryden. 
They rais'd a fceble cry with 4. — 
But the weak voice deceiv'd their gaſping throats. 
Dryden. 
The gaſping head flies off; a purple flood 
Flows from the trunk. Dryden's Heid. 
The ladies gaſp'd, and ſcarcely could reſpire; 
The breath they drew no longer air, but fire, 
Dryden. 
A ſcantling of wit lay gaſping for life, and 
groaning beneath a heap of rubbiſh. Dryden. 
The rich countrymen in Auftria were faint and 
gaſping for breath. Brown's Travels, 
Pale and faint, 
He 6% for breath ; and, as his life flows from 
im, 
Demands to fee his friends, Addiſon's Cato. 
2. To emit breath by opening the mouth 
convulſively. 
I lay me down to gaſp my lateſt breath; 
The wolves will get a breakfaſt Ly my death. 
Dryden. 
He faggers round, his eyeballs roll in death, 
Ard with thort fobs be gaſps away his breath. 
Dryden's Anead,. 


| 
to catch 


was increaſed to one hundred a year 


Hayward. | 
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3. To long for. This ſenſe is, I think, 


not proper, as nature never expreſſes 


defire by gaſping. 8 
The Caſtiſian and his wife had the comfort to 
be under the ſame maſter, who, ſeeing how dear- 
ly they loved one another, and gaſped after their 
liberty, demanded a moſt exorbitant price for 
their ranſom. pect᷑ ator. 
Gave. u. { > ye the verb.] 
1. The act of opening the mouth to catch 
breath. 
2. The ſhort catch of breath in the laſt 
agonies, 
His fortunes all lie ſpeechleſs, and his name 
Is at laſt gaſp. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 
Ah, Warwick, Montague hath breath'd his 
laſt; 
And to the lateſt gaſp cry'd out for Warwick. 
OP Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
If in the dreadful hour of death, 
If at the lateſt gaſp of breath, 
When the cold damp bedews your brow, 
You hope for mercy, ſhew it now. Addi ſon. 
To GasT. v. a. [from zarv, Saxon. 
See AGHAsT.] To make aghaſt; to 
fright ; to ſhock ; to terrify ; to fear ; 
to affray. 
When he ſaw my beſt alarmed ſpirits, 
Bold in the quarrel's right, rous'd to th' encoun- 
ter, 
Or whether gaſed by the noiſe I made, 
Full ſuddenly he fled. Shakſp. K. Lear. 


Gas TRIO E. adj. [ from yarn. ] Belonging 
to the belly. 

GasTRO'RAPHY. n. J. [yarngand Gant. ] 
In ſtrictneſs of etymology ſignifies no 
more than ſewing up any wound of the 
belly; yet in common acceptation it 
implies, that the wound of the belly is 
complicated with another of the inteſ- 
tine. Sbarp's Surgery. 

GasTRO'TOMY, 2. /. [yarne and rirega-] 
The act of cutting open the belly. 

Gar. The preterit of ęrt. 

Moſes gat him up into the mount. 

GATE. . /. [gear, Saxon. ] 

1. The door of a city, caſtle, palace, or 

| large building. IR 

Open the gate of mercy, gracious God! 


My ſoul flies through theſe wounds to ſeek thee. 
Shatſpeare. 


Exodus, 


Gates of monarchs | 
Are arch'd ſo high, that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbands on, without 
Good-morrow to the ſun. Sal ſp. Cymb. 
2. A frame of timber upon hinges to give 


a paſſage into encloſed grounds. 
Know'f thou the way to Dover? 
———Bothftile and gate, horſeway and foot path. 
Shakſpeare. 
3- An avenue; an opening. 

Auris bad done nothing but wiſely and poli- 
tickly, in ſetting rhe Venetians together by the 
ears with the Turks, and opening a gate for a 
long war. | Knolle: Hiflory, 

Ga'TEvEin. n. /. The vena porta. 

Being a king that loved wealth, he could not 
endure to have trade fick, nor any obſtruction 
to continue in the gatevein « hich diſperſeth that 
blood. f Bacon's Henry v11. 

Ga'TEway. n. /. [gate and way. ] A way 


through gates of encloſed grounds. 
Gatercays between inclofures are ſo miry, that 


they cannot cart between one field and another, 
Mortimer's Huſbandry. 


To GA'THER. v. a. [zavepan, Saxon. ] 
1. To collect; to bring into one place. 


Gather Rtones—and they took ſtones and made 
an heap, Genefis. 


2. To get in harveſt, , 


L 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


q 


1 
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| 
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The ſeventh year we ſhall not fow, nor gather 
in our increaſe. ticus, 
3. To pick up; to glean. 
His opinions 
Have ſatisfied the king for his divorce, 
Gather'd from all the famous colleges. 
Shakſpecre's Henry vine, 
Caſt up the highway, gather out the ſtones. 
; 1ſaiak, 
I will ſpend this preface upon thoſe from 
whom I have gathered my knowledge; for I am 
but a gatherer. Wotton, 
To pay the-creditor, that lent him his rent, he 
muſt gather up money by degrees. Locke, 


4. To crop; to pluck. 
What have I done? 
To ſee my youth, my beauty, and my love 
No ſooner gain'd, but lighted and betray'd; 
And like a roſe juſt gather'd from the ſtalk, 
But only ſmelt, and cheaply thrown afide, 
To wither on the ground | Dryden, 


5. To aſſemble, 
They have gathered themſelves together againſt 
e ob 


All the way we went there were gathered ome 
people on both fides, ſtanding in a row. Bacon, 


6. To heap up; to accumulate. 


He that by uſury and unjuſt gain increaſeth 
his ſubſtance, ſhall gather it for him that will 
pity the poor. Proverbs, 


7. To ſele& and take. 
Save us, O Lord, and gather us from among 
the heathen, to give thanks unto thy holy name. 
Pſalms, 
8. To ſweep together. 
The kingdom of heaven is like unto a net 


that was caſt into the ſea, and gathered of every 
kind. Mat thew. 


9. To collect charitable contributions, 


10. To bring into one body or intereſt, 


I will gather others to him, beſides thoſe that 
are gathered unto him. Taiah, 


(1. To draw together from a ſtate of dif- 


fuſion; to compreſs; to contract. 
Immortal Tully ſhone, 

The Roman rofira deck'd the conſul's throne; - 

Gath'ring his flowing robe he ſeem'd to ſtand, 

In act to ſpeak, and graceful ftretch'd his hand, 
Pope. 

gain, 

He gathers ground upon her in the chace; 
Now breathes upon her hair with nearer pace, 
Dryden, 
13. To pucker needlework. 
14. To collect logically; to know by in- 


ference. 

That which, out of the law of reaſon or of 
God, men probably gathering to be expedient, 
they make it law. Hooker, 

e reaſon that I gather he is mad, 

Is a mad tale he told to-day at dinner, 
Of his own door being ſhut agaioft his entrance. 
Shakſprare. 

After he had ſeen the viſion, we endeavoured 
to get into Macedonia, afſuredly gathering that 
the Lord had called us. Adi. 

From this doctrine of the increaſing and leſſen- 
ing of fin in this reſpect, we may gather, that 
all fins are not alike and equal, as the ſtvicks of 
ancient times, and their followers, have falſely 
imagined. Perkins, 
, Return'd, : 
By night, and liſtening where the hapleſs pair 
Sat in their ſad diſcourſe, and various plaint, 
Thence gather'd his own doom. Milton. 

Madamoiſelle de Scudery, who is as old as 
Sibyl, is tranſlating Chaucer into French: from 
which I gather that he has formerly been tranſ- 


lated into the old Provengal. Dryden. 
15. To GaTHER Breath. * proverbial 
expreſſion.] To have reſpite from any 


calamity. 
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" The lucklefs lucky mats 
A long time with that ſavage people ſtaid, 
To gather breath, in many miſeries, 
To Ga'THER. v. n. 
1. To be condenſed; to thicken. 


If ere night the gath'ring clouds we fear, 
A ſong will help the W 6 to bear, 


When gath'ring clouds o'erſhadow all the ſkies, 
And ſhoot quick lightnings, weigh my boys! he 
cries, Dryden, 

When the rival winds their quarrel try, 
South, eaſt, and weſt, on airy courſes born, | 
The whirlwind gathers, and the woods are torn. 


| Dryden, 
Think on the ſtorm that gathers o'er your head, 
And threatens every hour to burſt upon it. 
Addiſon's Cato, 
2. To grow larger by the accretion of 
ſimilar matter. 

Their \now-ball did not gather as it went; for 

the people came in to them. Bacon's Henry vii. 
3. To aſſemble. 

There be three things that mine heart feareth; 
the ſlander of a city, the gathering together of an 
unruly multitude, and a falſe accuſation. Fcclus. 

4. To generate pus or matter. 

Aſk one, who by repeated reſtraints hath ſub- | 
ducd his natural rage, how he likes the change, 
and he will tell you 'tis no leſs happy than the 
eaſc of a broken impoſthume after the painful 
gathering and filling of it. Decay of Piety. 

Ga'rres. n. .. [from the verb.] Pucker; 
cloth drawn together in wrinkles, 
Give laws for pantaloons, | 

The length of breeches and the gathers, 

Part cannons, perriwigs, and feathers, Hudib. 
Ga'THERER. 1 from gat her.] | 
1. One that gathers; one that collects; a 

collector. 

I will ſpend this preface about thoſe from 
whom I have gathered my knowledge; for I am 
but a gatherer and diſpoſer of other men's fluff. 

Watton's Preface to Elem. of Architecture. 
2. One that gets in a crop of any kind. 
I was a herdman and a gatherer of ſycamore 


fruit. Amos, 
Nor in that land 

Do poiſonous herbs deceive the gatherer's hand. 

May's Virgil. 

Ga'rTHERING. n. /. [from gather.] Col- 

lection of charitable contributions. 

Let every one lay by him in ſtore, that there 

be no gatherings when I come, 1 Corinthians. 

Ga'TTEN-TREE. =. . A ſpecies of Cor- 
nelian cherry. 


GAUDE. =. /. [The etymology of this 
word is uncertain: Skinner imagines it 
may come from gaude, French, a yellow 
flower, yellow being the moſt gaudy 
colour. Junius, according to his cuſtom, 
talks de.; and Mr, * finds gaude, 
in Douglaſs, to ſignify deceit or fraud, 
from gwawdio, Welſh, to cheat, It 
ſeems to me moſt eaſily deducible from 
gaudium, Latin, joy; the cauſe of joy; 
a token of joy: thence aptly applied to 
any thing that gives or expreſſes pleaſure. 
In Scotland this word is ſtill retained, 
both as a ſhowy bawble, and the perſon 
fooled. It alſo in Scotland denotes a 
yellow flower.] An ornament; a fine 
thing; any thing worn as a ſign of joy. 
It is not now mueh uſed. 


He ſtole th* impreſſion of her fantaſy, 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gaudes, conceits, 
Knacks, trifles, noſegays, ſweetmeats. Shalkſp, 

The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 
Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 
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Spenſer, | 
| 


ryden's Paſtqrals. | 


* 
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Is all too wanton, and too full of "0 
To give me audience. Shatſp. King 
My love to Hermia 

Is melted as the ſnow; ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle garde, 
Which in my childhood I did doat upon. Shek/. 

Some bound for Guiney, golden ſand to find, 
Bore all the gaudes the ſimple natives wear; 
Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts defign'd, 
For folded turbants fineſt holland bear. Dryden. 


Lear, 


To GauDE, v. & | gaudeo, Latin.) To 


exult; to ry at any _— 

Go to a goſſip's feaſt, and gaude with me, 

After ſo long grief ſuch nativity. Shakſpeare, 
Ga'uDEry. n. /. e Finery; 
oſtentatious luxury of dreſs. 

The triumph was not pageants and gaudery, 
but one of the wiſeſt and nobleſ inſtitutions that 
ever was. Bacon's Eſſays. 

Age, which is but one remove from death, 
and ſhould have nothing about us but what looks 
like a decent preparation for it, ſcarce ever ap- 

ars, of late, but in the high mode, the flaunt- 
ing garb, and utmoſt gaudery of youth, with 
cloaths as ridiculouſly, and as much in the 


faſhion, as the perſon that wears them is 2 
grown out of it. South. 


A plain ſuit, fince we can make but one, 
Is better than to be by tarniſh'd gaud'ry known. 
Dryden. 
Ga'vpiLy. adv. [from gaude.] Showily. 


Ga'upiNEss. n. /. [from gaudy. ] Show- 
ineſs; tinſel appearance, 


| Ga'vpy. adj. [from gaude.] Showy; 


ſplendid; pompous; oſtentatiouſly fine. 
Coſtly thy habit as thy purſe can buy, 

But not expreſt in fancy; rich, not gaudy ; 

For the apparel oft proclaims the man. Shakſp. 

Fancies fond with gaudy ſhapes poſſeſs, 

At thick and numberleſs 
As the gay motes that people the ſun-beams. 
Milton, 

A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 

Of painted plumes, that hopp'd from fide to fide, 
Dryden. 

The Bavarian duke his brigades leads, 
Gallant in arms, and gaudy to behold. Philips. 

A man who walks directly to his journey's 
end, will arrive thither much ſooner than him 
who wanders aſide to gaze at every thing, or to 
gather every gardy flower, Watts. 

It is much to be lamented, that perſons ſo na- 
turally qualified to be great examples of piety, 
ſhould, by an erroneous education, be made 
poor and gaudy ſpe ctacles of the greateſt _ 

-A. 

G up. . /. [gaudium, Latin. ] A feaſt; 

a feſtival; a day of plenty. A word. 
uſed in the univerſity. 

He may ſurely be content with a faſt to-day, 
that is ſure of 2 gavdy tu-morrow. Cheyne, 

Gave. The preterit of give, 

Thou can'ſt not every day give me thy heart; 
If thou can'ft give it, then thou never ga it: 
Lovers riddles are, that though thy heart depart, 
It ſtays at home, and thou with loſing ſav'ſt it. 


Denne. 

Ga'vEL. 3. /. A provincial word for 
ound, 

Let it lie upon the ground or gave! eight or ten 

days. Mortimer. 


GAvrIkIN D. . /. [In law.] A cuſtom 
whereby the lands of the father are 
equally divided at his death among all 
his ſons, or the land of the brother 
equally divided among the brothers, if 
he have no iſſue of his own. This cuſ- 
tom is of force in divers places of Eng- 
land, but eſpecially in 2 Cowell. 

Among other Welſh cuſtoms he aboliſhed that 
of gavelkind, whereby the heirs female were ut- 
terly excluded, and the baſtards did inherit as 
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well as the legitimate, which is the rim 
gaveltind. E i Davies 22 

To GAUGE. v». a. © e, fjauge, a 
meaſuring rod, Pra N I 456g 

ced, and often written, gage, ] 


1. To meaſure with reſpeR to the contents 
of a veſſel. 


2. To meaſure with regard to any pro- 
portion. 

The vanes nicely gauged on each fide, broad 
on one fide, and narrow on the other, both which 
miniſter to the progreſſive motion of the bird. 

Derham's Phyfico- Thrology. 


N 


| There is nothing more perſectly admirable in 


itſelf than that artful manner in Homer, of taking 
meaſure or gaging his heroes by each other, and 
thereby elevating the character of one perſon by 
the oppoſition of it to ſome other he is made to 
excel, Pape. 


GauGeE. n. /. [from the verb.] A meaſure, 
a ſtandard. 


This plate muſt be a page to file your worm 

and groove to equal breadth by. Moxon. 
If money were to be hired, as land is, or to 

be had from the owner bimſelf, it might then be 
had at the market rate, which would be a con- 
tant gage of your trade and wealth. Locke. 
Timothy propoſed to his miſtreſs, that ſhe 

- ſhould entertain no ſervant that was above four 
foot ſeven inches high; and for that pur, oſe had 
prepared a gauge, by which they wer: to be 
meaſured, Arbuthnit's Hiftory of J., Bull. 
Gav'cer. n. /. [from gauge.) One whoſe 
buſineſs is to meaſure veſſels or quantities. 
Thoſe earls and dukes have been privileged with 
royal juriſdiction; and appointed their (ſpecial 
officers, as ſheriff, admiral, gauger, and eſcheator. 

| Carew on Cornwal. 


GAUNT. adj. [As if gewant, from 


9 to leſſen, Saxon.] Thin; 
ender; lean; meagre. 
Oh, how that name befits my compoſition? 
Old Gaunt, indeed, and gaunt in being old: 
Within me grief hath kept a tedious faſt ; 
And who abſtains from meat that is not gaunt ? 
For ſieeping England long time have I watch'd ; 
Watching breeds leanneſs, leanneſs is all gaunt 2 
The pleaſure that ſome fathers feed upon | 
Is my ftrit faſt; I mean my childrens looks 
And therein faſting, thou haſt made me gaunt ⁊ 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whoſe hollow womb inherits nought but bones. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11, 
Two maſtiffs, gaunt and grim, her flight 
urſu'd, 
And oft their faſten'd fangs in blood embru'd. 
Dryden's Fables. 
Ga'vnTLY. adv. {from gaunt.] Leaaly ; 
ſlenderly; meagerly. 


Ga'UNTLET. . . | gantelet, French. 
An iron glove uſed. for defence, an 
thrown down in challenges. It is ſome- 


times in poetry uſed for the gut, or 
boxing glove. 
A ſcaly gauntlet now, with joints of eel, 
Muft glove this band. Snakſp. Henry iv. 
Feel but the difference, ſoft and rough; 
This a gauntlet, that a muff. Cleaveland. 
Some ſhall in ſwiftneſs for the goal contend, 
And others try the twanging bow to bend ; 
The flrong with iron gauntlets arm'd ſhall Rand, 
Oppos'd in combat, on the yellow ſand. Dryd. 
Who naked wreſtled beſt, beſmear'd with oil; 
Or who with gauntlets gave or took the foil. 
> Dryden's Fables. 
The funeral of ſome valiant knight 
May give this thing its proper light ; 
View his two gauntlets; theſe declare 
That both his hands were us'd to war. 
So to repel the Vandals of the ſtage, 
Our vet'ran bard reſumes his tragick rage; 
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GAZ 


Me throws the gauntlet Otway us d to wield, 
And calls for Engliſhmen to judge the field. 
| Seuthern. 
Ga'vor. n. /,. [ gavotte, French.] A 
kind of dance. . 

The diſpoſition in a fiddle to play tunes in 
preludes, farabands, jigs, and gavers, are real 
qualities in the inſtrument. Ar buthnot 

GAUZE. n. .. A kind of thin tranſparent 
ſilk. : 

Silken cloaths were uſed by the ladies; and 
it ſeems they were thin, like gauze. Arbuthnot. 

Broc adoes and damaſks, and tabbies and gauzes, 
Are lately brought over. Swift. 

Gawx. n./. [xeac, Saxon, ] 


1. A cuckow. . 

2. A fooliſh fellow. In both ſenſes it is 
retained in Scotland. 

GawnN. n. ſ. [corrupted for gallon.) A 
ſmall tub, or lading veſſel. A provin- 
cial word. 

Ga'wxTREE. 2. / [Scottiſh.] A wooden 
frame on which beer-caſks are ſet when 
tunned. 

GAY. adj. [ gay, French. ] 

1. Airy; cheerful; merry; frolick. 


Smoath flow the waves, the zephyrs gently 


lay ; 
Belinda ſmil'd, and all the world was gay. Pope. 
Ev'n rival wits did Voiture's fate deplore, 
And the gay mourn'd, who never mourn'd before. 
Pope. 
2. Fine; ſhowy. 
A virgin that loves to go gay. Baruch, 


Gary, n. ſ. [from the adjective.] An or- 


nament; an embelliſhment, + 
Moroſe and untractable ſpirits look upon pre- 
cepts in emblem, as they do upon gays and pic- 
tures, the fooleries of ſo many old wives tales. 
L' Eftrange. 
Ga'very. n. . [| gayete, French; from 
gay. } i 
1. Cheerfulneſs; airineſs; merriment. 
2. Acts of juvenile pleaſure. 
And from thoſe gayeties our youth requires 
To exerciſe their minds, our age retires. Denk, 
3. Finery; ſhow. 
Our gayety and our guilt are all beſmirch'd, 
With rainy marching in the painful field. 
Shatjpeare's Henry v. 
GCa'rLy. adv. 
1. Merrily; cheerfully; airily. 
2. Splendidly; pompouſly; with great 
ſhow. ; 
The ladies, gayly dreſs'd, the Mall adorn 
With curious dies, and paint the ſunny mn. 
740. 
Like ſome fair flow'r, that early ſpring hates, 
That gay/y blooms, but <v'n in bluomiag 17 8 
Spe. 
Gavness. 1. /. 2 gay. ] Gayety; 
finery. Not much in ule. | 


To GAZE. v. n. [ayalcr9xi, or rather 
zerean, to ſee, Saxcn. ] To look in- 
tently and earneſtly; to look with eager- 


nels. 
What ſee*ſt thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Iachas'd with all the honours of the world: 

If fo, gaze on. Shatſpeare's Henry iu. 
From ſome ſhe caft her modeſt eyes below; 
At ſome her gazing glances roving flew. Fair. 

Gaze not on a maid, that thou fall not by 
thoſe things that are precious in her. Feclus, 
A lover's cyes will gaze an eagle blind. 

; Shatſpeare. 
High ations tumults, but not bliſs create; 
None thiuk the great unhappy, but the great, 
Fools gaze and envy ; Envy darts a ſting, 
Wich makes a ſwaip as wrctched as a King. 
n | You'g. 


GAZ 
To Gaze. v. a. To view ſtedfaſtly. | 


Strait toward heav'n my wond'ring eyes I 
turn'd | So 
And gaz'd a while the ample ſky. Milton. 
Gaze. 3. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Intent regard; look of cagerneſs or 
wonder; fixed look. 
Being lighten'd with her beauty's beam, | 
And thereby fill'd with happy influence, 
And lifted up above the worldis gaze, 
To ſing with angels her immortal praiſe. Spenſer. 
Do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
If any air of mufick touch their cars, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand, 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 
By the ſweet power of muſick. Shakſpeare. 
Not a month 
*Fore your queen dy'd, ſhe was more worth ſuch 


avZes 
Than 1 you look on now. Shakſpeare. 
With ſecret gaze, 
Or open admiration, him behold, 
On whom the great Creator hath beftow'd 
Worlds. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Pindar is a dark writer, wants cennexion as 
to our underſtanding, ſoars out of ſight, and 
leave his readers at a gate. Dryden. 
After having ſtood at gaze before this gate, he 
diſcovered an inſcription, Addiſon's Freeholder. 
2. The object gazed on. 
I muſt die 
Betray'd, captiv'd, and both my eyes put out; 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze ; 
To grind in brazen fetters, under talk, 
With my heav'n-gifted ſtrength. Milton, 


Ga'zEL. n. /. An Arabian deer. 


GaA'zER. n. h. [from gaze. ] He that 
gazes; one that looks intently with 


eagerneſs or admiration, 
In her cheeks the vermil red did ſhew, 
Like roſes in a bed of lilies ſhed ; 
The which ambroſial odours from them threw, 
And gazers ſenſe with double pleaſure fed. 
Fairy Queen. 
I'll lay more gazecrs than the bafilitk. Shat/. 
Bright as the ſun, her eyes the gazers ſtrike; 
And, like the ſun, they ſhine on all alike. Pope. 
His learncd ideas give him a tranſcendent de- 
light; and yer, at the ſame time, diſcover the 
blemiſhes which the common gazer-never ob- 
ſerved. . *atts* Logick. 


Gaz ETV. adj. [| gaze and full.) Look- 
ing intently. 
The brighitneſs of her beauty clear, 
The raviſht hearts of gazefu! men might rear 
To admiration of that heavenly light, Spenſer. 


Ga'ZEHOUND. . ,. | gaze and hound ; ca- 
nis agaſens, Skinner. |] A hound that 


purſues not by the ſceat, but by the eye. 

See 'ſt thou the gazehound / .how with glance 
ſevere 

From the cloſe herd he marks the deſtin'd deer! 

Tickel. 


GA'ZETTE. n. /. Þ gazetta is a Venetian 
halfpenny, the price of a newſpaper, of 
which the firſt was publiſhed at Venice. ] 
A paper of news; a paper of publick 
intelligence. It is accerted differently 
on the firſt or laſt ſyllable. 


And ſometimes when the loſs is ſmall, 

And danger great, they cballenge all 

Print new additions to their feats, 

And emendations in gagettes. Hudibras, 
An Engliſh gentleman, without geographv, 

cannot well underſtand a gazette, Lecke, 
One cannot hear a name mentioned in it that 

does not bring to mind a piece of the gazezze. 

Adiiſen's Guardian. 
All, all but truth, falls dead-born from the 
preſs ; 
Like the laſt gaze/te, or the laſt addreſs. Pope. 


GAZETTE'ER. n. /. | from gazette. ] 


g GEL 

1. A writer of news. 
2. An officer appointed to publiſh news 
by authority, whom Steel calls the 
loweſt miniſter of ſtate. 


Satire is no more: I feel it die: 
No gazetteer more innocent than I. — 


| GA"ZINGSTOCK. n. / [gaze and fo 


A. perſon gazed at with ſcorn or ab- 
horrence. 

Theſe things are offences to us, by making us 
gazing ſtocks to others, and objects of their ſcorn 
and deriſion. Ray. 


GAZO'N. n. /. [French.] In fortifica- 
tion, pieces of freſh earth covered with 
graſs, cut in form of a wedge, about a 
oot long and half a foot thick, to line 
parapets and the traverſes of galleries. 

Harris, 

Gram u. ſ. [xzynian, to clothe ; zeapne, 
furniture, Saxon, ] 

1. Furniture; accoutrements; dreſs; ha- 
bit; ornaments. | 
Array thyſelf is her moſt gorgeous gear. 

Fairy Queen. 

When he found her bound, ſtript from her gear, 
And vile tormentors ready ſaw in place, 

| Fairfax. 


He broke through. 
: ' When once her eye 
Hath met the viitue of this magick duſt, 
I ſhall appear ſome harmleſs villager, 
Whom thrift keeps up about his country gear, - 
Milton, 
I fancy every body obſerves me as I walk the 
ſtreet, and long to be in my old — gear again, 
Addiſon's Guardian, 
To ſee ſome radiant nymph appear 
In all her glitt'ring birthday gear, 
You think ſome goddeſs from the fky 
Deſcended ready cut and dry. _ Swife, 
2. The traces by which horſes or oxen 
draw. 
Apollo's ſpite Pallas diſcern'd, and flew to Ty- 
deus? ſon ; 
His ſcourge , reacht, and his horſe made freſh ; 
then took her angry run 
Art king Eumelus, brake his gears, Chapman, 
The frauds he learn'd in his frantick years 
Made him uneaſy in his lawful gears. Dryden, 
3. Stuff. Hanmer. | 
If Fortune be a woman, ſhe is a good wench for 
this gear, Shakſpeare's Merchant of Venice, 
4. [In Scotland.] Goods or riches: as, 
he has gear _ | 
5. The furniture of a draught-horſe. 
GE'ASON, act, A word which I find 


only in Spenſer. } Wonderful. 
It to Leeches ſeemed ſtrange and geaſon, Hub. 
GAT. n. /. [corrupted from jett.] The 
hole through which the metal runs into 
the mold. Moxon. 
Gecx. 1. /. [ geac, a cuckow ; geck, Ger. 
a fool; gazvh, Scottiſh. ] A bubble 
eaſily impoſed upon. Hanmer. Obſolete. 
Why did you ſuffer Jachimo to taint his noble 
heart and brain with needleſs jealouſy, and to be- 
come the geck and ſcorn o' th' other's villainy ? 
Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Why have you ſuffer'd me to be impriſon'd, 
And made the moſt notorious geck and-gull 
That e'er invention play'd on? Shakſprare. 


To Gecx. v. a. [from the noun.) To 
cheat; to trick. 

Gre. A term uſed by waggoners to their 
horſes when they would have them go 
faſter, 

GEESE. The plural of gooſe. 

GEe'LABLE. «dj. [from gelu, Latin. ] What 
may be congealed, or concreted into a 


| gelly. 


GEM 


Gz'LATINE, I adj. [ gelatus, Latin. ] 
GeLa'TinNous. 4 Formed into gelly; 


vifcous ; ſtiff and coheſive. 
That pellucid gelatineus ſubſtance is an excre- 
ment caſt off from the ſhoals of fiſh that inhabit 
the main. | 
You thall always ſee their eggs laid carefully up 

in that ſpermatick gelatine matter, in which they 
are repoſited. Derham. 
To GELD. v. a. preter. gelded or gelt; 


8 paſſ. gelded or gell. | gelten, Germ.] 
1. 


o caſtrate; to deprive of the power 


of generation. 
Geld bull-calf and ram-lamb as ſoon as they 
fall. Tuſſer. 
Lord Say hath gelded the commonwealth, and 
made it an eunuch.  Shakſpeare's Henry vl. 
2, To deprive of any eſſential part. 
He bears his courſe, and runs me up 
With like advantage on the other fide, 
Gelding th' oppos'd continent as much 
As on the other de it takes from you. Shatſp. 
3- To deprive of any thing immodeſt, or 
liable to objection. 
They were diligent enough to make ſure work, 
and to geld it ſo clearly in ſome places, that they 


took away the very manhood of it. Dryden. 
Ge'LDes. n. / | geld.] One that 
performs the act of caſtration. 


Geld later with ge/ders as many one do, 


And look of a dozen to geld away two. Tyr, 
No ſow-gelder did blow his horn 
To geld a cat, but cry'd reform. Hudibras. 


GE'LDER-ROSE. n. / [I ſuppoſe brought 
from Guelderland.] The =_ are hike 
thoſe of the maple-tree: the flowers 
conſiſt of one leaf, in a circular roſe 


form. Miller. 
The gelder-roſe is increaſed by ſuckers and 
cuttings. Mortimer. 


Gz'LDixG. n. /. [from geld.] Any animal 
caſtrated, particularly a horſe. | 

Though naturally there be more males of horſes, 

bulls or rams than females; yet artificially, that 


is, by making geldingt, oxen and wethers, there 
are fewer. Graunt, 


The lord lieutenant may chuſe out one of the 
beſt horſes, and two of the beſt geidings; for 
which ſhall be paid one hundred pounds for the 
horſe, and fifty pounds a-picce for the geldings. 

Templc, 
GE'LID. adj. [gelidus, Latin.] Ex- 
tremely cold. 

From the deep ooze and gelid cavern rous'd, 
They flounce. Thomſen's Spring. 

Gei.1'pitY. J, n. . [from gelid.] Ex- 
Ge'LiDNEss. J treme cold. Dia. 
Ge'r.Ly. 17 /. [gelatus, Latin.) Any 
viſcous body; viſcidity; glue; gluy 
ſubſtance. 
My beſt blood turn 
To an infected ge/ly. Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 
The tapers of the gods, 
The ſun and moon, became like waxen globes, 
The thooting ſtars end all in purple gellies, 
And chaos is at hand. Dryd. S Lee's Ocdipus, 

The white of an egg will coagulate by a mo- 
de rate heat, and the hardeſt of animal ſolids arc 
reſolvable again into gellies, Arbuthnot. 


GzLT. u. /. [from geld.] A caſtrated 


animal; gelding. Not ulcd, 
The ſpayed gelts they eftecm the moſt profit- 
able. 


Afortimer, 


Gyr. The participle paſſive of geld. 
Let the others be gelt for oxen. Nertimer, 
Grrr. n. f. [corrupted for the ſake of 
rhyme from gilt.] Tinſel; gilt ſurface. 
I won her with a girdle of gelt, 
Emhboſt with bugle about the belt. Spenſer, 


GEM. n. /. | gemma, Latin.) | 


Waordaward. | 


4 


| 


GEN 
1. A jewel; a precious ſtone of whatever 


kind. | 
Love his fancy drew; 
Aud ſo to take the gem Urania ſought. 
I ſaw his bleeding rings, 
Their precious gems new loſt, became his guide, 
Led him, begg'd for him, ſav'd him from 
deſpair, Shakſpeare. 
It will ſeem a hard matter to ſhaduw a gem, 
or well pointed diamond, that hath many ſides, 
and to give the luſtie where it ought. Peacham. 
Stones of ſmall worth may lie unſeen by day; 
But night itſelf does the rich gem betray. Cowley, 
The baſis of all gems is, when pure, wholly di- 
aphanous, and either cryſtal or an adamantine 
matter; but we find the diapheneity of this mat- 
ter changed, by means of a fine metallick matter. 


Weedward, 
2. The firſt bud. 
From the joints of thy prolifick ſtem 
ſwelling Knot is raiſed, call'd a gem ; 
Whence, in ſhort ſpace, itſelf the cluſter ſhows. 
Denham, 
Embolden'd out they come, 
And ſwell the gems, and burſt the narrow room, 
Dryden. 
To Gem. v. a. [gemma, Latin.] To 
adorn, as with jewels or buds. 


To Gem. v. n. | gemmo, Latin.] To put 
forth the firſt buds. | 

Laſt roſe, in danoe, the ftately trees, and ſpread 

Their branches, hung with copious fruit; or 

gemm'd | 

Their bloſſoms, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

GEME'LLIPAROUS. adj. | gemelli and pario, 

Latin.] Bearing twins. Did. 


To GEMINATE. v. a. [ gemino, Latin.) 
To double. Dia, 


GEMINA'TION, n. /. [from geminate.] 
Repetition ; reduplication. 

Be not afraid of them that kill the body : fear 
him, which, after he hath killed, hath power to 
caſt into hell: yea, I ſay untv you, with a gemi- 
nation, which the preſent controverſy ſhews not 
to have been cauſeleſs, fear him. Bey le. 

Ge'/miny. n. J. [ gemini, Latin.] Twins; 
a pair; a brace; a couple. 

I have grated upon my good friendsfor three re- 
prie ves for you, and your couch fellow, Nim; or elſe 
you had looked through ihe grate, like a geminy 
of babuons. Shakſpeare. 
A geniny of aſſes ſplu will make juſt four of 
you. C ongreve, 

Ge'M1rovs. adj. [ geminous, Lat.] Double. 

Chriflians have baptized theſe geminous births, 
and double connaſcencies, with ſeveral names, as 
conceiving in them a diſt inction of ſouls. Brown, 

Gr'MMARY. adj. [from gem. | Pertaining 
to gems or jewels. 

The principle and grmmary affection is its 
trauſlucency: as for irradiancv, which is found in 
many gems, it is not diſcoverable in this. Breton. 

Ge'/MmEOUS. adj. [ gemmeus, Latin. } 
1. Tending to gems. | 
Sometimes we hind them in the gemmeous mat- 
ter itſelf. Woodward. 
2. Reſembling gems. | 
Gemmo'sity. n. . [from gem.] The 
quality of being a jewel. Di#. 
Ge'moTE. n. /. A meeting; the court 
of the hundred. Obſolete. 
Ge'xDER. n. /. [ genus, Lat. gendre, Fr.] 
1. A kind; a ſort. Not in ule, 
Our bodies are our gardens, to tne which our 


Sidney. 


#2 


with one gender of herbs, or diſtract it with many, 
the power and corrigible authority of this lies in 
our will, Shakſpeare's &:hello, 
The other motive, 
Why to a publick court I might not go, 
Is the great love the general gender bare me. 
Shakſpeart's Hamlet. 


| 
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wills are gardeners ; fo that if we will ſupply it 
1 


GEN 


2. A ſex. 


3. [In grammar. A denomination given 
to nouns from their being joined with an 
adjective in this or that termination.* 

a Clarke. 

Cubirus, ſometimes cubitum in the neutral 


gender, ſignifies the lower part of the arm on 
which we lean, Arbuthnct. 


Ulyſſes ſpeaks of Nauſicaa, yet immediately 
changes the words into the maſculine gender. 
Brome. 
To Ge'NDER. v. 4. [ engendrer, French. ] 
1. To beget. 

2. To produce; to cauſe. 

Fooliſh and unlearned queſtions avoid, knowing 

that they do gender ſti ife. 2 Timothy. 


To GE'NDER. v. n. To copulate; to 
breed, y 


A ciſtern for foul toads 


To gender in. Shakſpeare's Ot helle. 
Thou ſhalt not let thy cattle gender with a di- 
verſe kind. Leviticus, 


GENEALO'GICAL. adj, [from genealogy.] 
Pertaining to deſcents or families; per- 


taining to the biſtory of the ſucceſhons 
of houſes. 


GENEA'LOGIST. 2. . [ywatoyiu gene- 


\ alogifle, French.] He who traces de- 
ſcents. 


GENEA'LOGY. n. / [ya and .] 
Hiſtory of the ſucceſſion of families; 
enumeration of deſcent in order of ſuc- 
ceſſion ; a pedigree. | 

The ancient ranged chaos into ſeveral regions; 
and in that order ſucceſſively riſing one from ano- 
ther, as if it was a pedigree or genealogy. 

Burnet's Theery, 
GEe'NERABLE. adj. [from genero, Latin. }] 


That may be produced or begotten, 


GENERAL. adj. [ general, French; ge- 
neralis, Latin. ] 
1. Comprehending many ſpecies or indixi- 
duals ; not ſpecial ; not particular. 
To conclude from particulars to generals is a 
falſe way of arguing. Broome. 
2. Lax in ſignification; not reſtrained to 


any ſpecial or particular import. 

Where the author ſpeaks more firictly and par- 
ticularly on any theme, it will explain the more 
looſe and general expreſſions. Warts. 

3. Not reſtrained by narrow or diſtinctive 
limitations. 

A general idea is an idea in the mind, conſider- 
ed there as ſeparated from time and place, and fo 
capable to repreſent any particular being that is 
conformable to it. Locke. 

4. Relating to a whole claſs or body of 
men, or a whole kind of any being. 

They, becauſe tome have been admitted with - 
out trial, make that fault general Which is par- 
ticular. Whitgift. 

5. Publick ; compriſing the whole. 

Now would we deign him burial of his men, 
Till he diſburſed at St. Culmeſkill iſle, 

Ten thouſand dollars to our ger'ral uſe. SA. 

Nor fail'dthey to expreſs how much they prais'd, 
That for the general ſafety he deſpis'd 
His own. Nlilton's Paradiſe Left, 

6. Not directed to any ſingle object. 

If the ſame thing be peculiarly evil, that ge- 
neral averſion will be turned inte a particular 
hatred againſt it. 

7. Having relation to all. 
The wail of Paradiſe upſprung, 
| Which to our genera! fire gave proſyect large 
Into his nether empire neighb'ring round, Artes, 
8. Extenſive, though not univerſal, 


| 9. Common ; ulual, 
d 


M42, 
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| I've been bold, 

For that I knew it the moſt 8 Shal/p. 

10. General in ded to ſeveral offices : 
as, Attorney . Solicitor General, 

- Pitar General. 

Ge'NERAL. n. /. ; 

1. The whole; the totality; the main, 
without _— on particulars. 

That which makes an action fit to be com- 
manded or forbidden, can be nothing elſe, in 
general, but its tendency to promote or binder 
the attainment of ſome end. Norris. 

In particulars our knowledge begins and fo 
ſpreads itſelf by degrees to generals, Locke. 
_ I have confidered Milton's Paradiſe Loft in 
the fable, the characters, the ſentiments, and the 
language ; and have ſhewn that he excels, in 
general, under each of theſe heads. Addiſon. | 

An hiſtory painter paints man in general; a 

rtrait painter a particular man, and conſequently 
a defective model. Reynolds. 

2. The publick ; the intereſt of the whole. 
Not in uſe. 
_ place, nor ought I heard of buſi- 
neſs 
Hath raiſed me from my bed; nor doth the 
general 
Take hold on me ; for my particular grief 
Ingluts and ſwallows other ſorrows. Shakſpeare. 
3. The vulgar. Not in uſe. | 

Tae play, I remember, pleaſed not the million; 
*twas caviare to the general: but it was, as I re- 
ceived it, and others, whoſe judgment in ſuch 
matters cried in the top of mine, an excellent 
play. 41 Hamlet. 

4. [ general, French.) One that has the 
command over an army. 

A general is one that hath power to command 
an army. Locke. 

The generals on the enemy's fide are inferior to 
ſeveral that once commanded the French armies. 

Addiſon en the War. 
The war's whole art each private ſoldier 
knows, \ 
And with a gen'ra/'s love of conqueſt glows. 
Addiſon, 
GenerALr'sSSIMO, n. /. [ generaliſſime, 
French, from 44 The ſupreme 
commander. It is often rather a title 
of honour than office. 


Commiſſion of generaliſ/imo was likewiſe given 
to the prince. 
Pompey had deſerved the name of great ; and 
Alexander, of the ſame cognomination, was 
gefieralifſimo of Greece. Brown, 


GewtraA'LITY. n. /. [ generalite, French; 
from general. | 
1. The flate of being general; the qua- 


lity of including ſpecies or particulars. 

Becauſe the curioſity of man's wit doth with 
peril wade farther in the ſearch of things than 
were convenient, the ſame is thereby reſtrained 
unto ſuch generalities as, every where offering 
themſelves, are apparent to men of the weakeft 
conceit, Hooker, 
Theſe certificates do only in the generality men- 

tion the paities contumacies and diſobedience, 
Ayliffe's Parergon. 
2. The main body ; the bulk ; the com- 

mon mals. | 

Neceſſity, not extending to the generality, but 
reſting upon private heads. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
By his own principles he excludes from falva- 
tion the generality of his own church; that is, all 
that do not believe upon his grounds. 17/lotſon. 
The generality of the Englith have ſuch a fa- 
vourable opinion of treaſon, nothing can cure 
them. Addi ſon. 
They publiſh their ill- natured diſcoveries with 
a ſecret pride, and applaud themſelves for the 
fingularity of their judgment, which has found a 
flaw in waat the generality of mankind admires, 
Addiſon. 


Clarendon, | 


GEN 
The wiſeſt were diſtracted with doubts, while | 
the generalicy wandered without any ruler. 
g Rogers. 
| Ge/ntrALLY. adv. [from general. 
1. In general; without ſpecification or 
exact limitation. 

I am not a woman to be touch'd with ſo many 
giddy fancies as he hath generally taxed their 
whole ſex withal. Shakſpeare. 

Generally we would not have thoſe that read 
this work of Sylva Sylvarum, account it ftrange 
that we have ſet down particulars untried. Bacon. 

2. Extenſively, though not univerſally. | 
3- Commonly ; frequently. 
In the main; without minute detail; 


in the whole taken together. 

Generally ſpeaking, they live very quietly.” | 
Addiſon's Guardian, 
Generally ſpeaking, they have been gaining | 

ever fince, though with frequent ge =” 
Wife. 
Generally ſpeaking, perſons deſigned for long 
life, though in their former years they were ſmall 
eaters, yet find their appetites encreaſe with 
their age. Blackmore. 
Ge'NERALNEss. u. / [ from general. ] Wide 
extent, though ſhort of umverſality ; 


frequency; commonneſs. 

They had, with a general conſent, rather 
ſpringing by the generalneſs of the cauſe than of 
any artificial practice, ſet themſelves in arms. 

Sidney. 
GE'NERALTY. — [ from general.] The 
whole ; the totality. | 

The municipallaws of this kingdom are of a vaſi 
extent, and include in their generalty, all thoſe 
ſeveral laws which are allowed as the rule of juſ- 
tice and judicial proceedings. Hale. 

GEe'NERANT, n. /. [ generans, Lat.] The 
begetting or productive power. 
Some believe the ſoul made by God, ſome by 
angels, and ſome by the generant: whether it be 
immediately created or traduced hath been the 
great ball of contention. Glanville's Scepfis. 

In ſuch pretended generations the —.— or 
active principle is ſuppoſed to be the ſun, which, 
being an inanimate body, cannot act otherwiſe 

than by his heat. Ray. 
76 GENERATE. v. @. [ genero, Lat.] 
1. To beget ; to propagate. 

Thoſe creatures which being wild generate ſel- 

dom, being tame, generate often. Bacon, 
2. To produce to life ; to procreate, 

God ereated the great whales, and each 
Soul living, each that crept, which plenteouſly 
The waters generated by their kinds. Milton, 

Or find ſome other way to generate 
Mankind. Milten's Paradiſe Lof.. 

3. To cauſe; to produce. 
Sounds are generated where there is no air at all. 
Bacon. 

Whatever generates a quantity of good chyle, 

muſt likewiſe generate milk. Arbuthnot. 


GENERA'TION. n. /. [from generate; 
generation, French. 
1. The act of begetting or producing. 


Seals make excellent impreſſions; and ſo it 
may be thought of ſounds in their firſt generation: 
but then the dilatation of them, without any new 
ſealing, ſhews they cannot be impreſſions. Bacon. 

He longer will delay, to hear thee tell 
His generation, and the rifing birth 
Of nature, from the unapparent deep. Milton. 

If we deduce the ſeveral races of mankind in 
the ſeveral parts of the world fiom generation, we 
mult imagine the firſt numbers of them, who in 
any place agree upon any civil conſtitutions, to 
aſſemble as ſo many heads of families whom they 
repreſent, Temple, 

2. A family; a race. 

- are a dog. 

Thy mother 's of my generation: what *s 
ſhe, if I be a dog ? Shakſpeare's Timon, 


— 
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3. Progeny ; offspring. 
The barb'rous Scythian, 
Or he that makes his generation meſſes, 
To gorge his appetite, ſhall to my boſom 
Be as well neighbour'd. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 


4. A ſingle ſucceſſion 3, one gradation in 


the ſcale of genealogical deſcent. | 

This generation ſhall not paſs till all theſe 
things be fulkiled, Matthew, 

In the fourth generation they ſhall come hither 
again. Geneſit. 

A marvellous number were exeited to the con- 
queſt of Paleſtine, which with ſingular virtue 
they performed, and held that kingdom ſome few 
generations, Raleigh's Eſſays, 

5. An age. 

By ſome of the ancients a generation was fixed 
at an hundred years; by others at an hundred 
and ten; by others at thirty-three, thirty, twenty- 
five, and twenty: but it is remarked, that the 
continuance of generations is ſo much longer as 
they come nearer to the more ancient times. 

Calmet, 

Every where throughout all generations and ages 
of the chriſtian world, go church ever perceived 
the word of God to be againſt it. Hooker, 


GE'NERATIVE. adj. [ generatif, French; 
from genero, Latin. } 


1. Having the power of propagation. 

He gave to all, that have life, a power gene- 
rative, thereby to continue their ſpecies and 
kinds. Raleigh's Hiftery. 

In grains and kernels the greateſt part is but 
the nutriment of that generative particle, ſo diſ- 
proportionable unts it. Brewn, 

2. Prolifick ; having the power of pro- 
duction ; fruitful, 

If there hath been ſuch a gradual diminution 
of the generative faculty upon the earth, why 
was there not the like decay in the production of 
vegetables ? Bentley, 


GENERA'TOR. a. /. [from genero, Latin.] 
The power which begets, cauſes, or 
produces. 

Imagination aſſimilates the idea of the genera« 
tor into the reality in the thing engendered. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


GENE'RICAL. 7 adj. [ generique, Fr. 

GENE'RICK. from genus, Latin. ] 
That comprehends the genus, or di- 
ſtinguiſhes from another genus, but does 
not diſtinguiſh the ſpecies. 

The word conſumption being applicable to a 
proper, and improper to a tru2 and baſtard con- 
ſumption, requires a generical deſcription qua- 
drate to both. Harwey on Conſumptions. 

Though wine differs from other liquids, in that 

it is the juice of a certain fruit; yet this is but a 
general or generick difference; for it does not diſ- 
tinguiſh wine. from cyder or perry; the ſpecifick 
difference of wine, therefore, is its preſſure from 
the grape. Watts Logick, 
GENE'RICALLY. adv. [from generick.] 

With regard to the genus, though not 
the ſpecies. 

Theſe have all the eſſential characters of ſea- 
| ſhells, and ſhew that they are of the very ſame 


ſpecifick gravity with thoſe to which they are ſo 
generically allied, Woodward, 


GOV. n. /. [ generofite, French; 
generofitas, Latin.) The quality of be- 
ing generous ; magnanimity ; liberality. 

an he be better principled in the grounds of 
true virtue and genereſity than his young tutor is? 
Locke on Education. 

It would not have been your generefity, to have 
paſſed by ſuch a fault as this, Locke. 


GE'NEROUS. adi. [ genero/us, Latin; 


genereux, French. 


1. Not of mean birth; of good extraction. 


2 


Law. 
3. It is uſed of animals. Spritely ; daring; 


GEN 


2. Noble of mind 3 magnanimous z open 
of heart. 


A generous virtue of a vigorous kind, 


Pure in the laſt receſſes of the mind, Dryden. 
That gen'rous boldneſs to defend 
An innocent or abſent friend. Swift. 


The ger" rows cricick farn'd the poet's fire, 
And taught the world with reaſon to admire. 
Pope. 
Such w_ Roſcommon, not more learn'd >.< 
good 
With manners generovs as his noble blood. Pope. 
The gen'r0us god who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens ſpirits as he ripens mines, Pope. 
His gen'rous ſpouſe, Theano, hea\'nly fair, 
Nurs*d the young ſtranger with a mother's care. 
Pope. 
Pray for others in ſuch forms, with ſuch 
length, importunity, and earneſtneſs, as you uſc 
for yourſelf; and you will find all little ill-natured 
paſſions die away, your heart grow great and ge- 
nerous, deiighting in the common happineſs of 
others, as you uſed only to delight in your own. 


courageous, 

So the imperial eagle does not ſtay 

Till the whole carcaſe he devour, 
As if his gen'rous hunger underſtood 
That he can never want plenty of food, 
He only ſucks the taſteful blood. 
Actæon ſpics 
His op*ning hounds, and now he hears their cries: 
A gen'rous pack. Addiſon. 
4. Liberal; munificent. 

When from bis veſt the young companion bore 
The cup the gen'reus landlord own'd before, 
And paid profuſely with the precious bowl, 
The tinted kindneſs of this churliſh ſoul. Parnel. 

Faſt by the margin of her native flood, 
Whoſe wealthy waters are well known to fame, 

Fair as the bordering flowers the princeſs ſtood, 
And rich in bounty as the ger"r0us fiream, Heigh 

5. Strong; vigorous. 

Having in a digeſtive furnace drawn off the ar- 
dent ſpirit from ſome good ſack, the phlegm, 
even in this generous wine, was copious. Boyle. 

Thoſe who in ſouthern climes complain, 
From Phgbus” rays they ſuffer pain, 
Muſt own that pain is well repaid, 

By gen rows wines bencath a ſhade, Swift 


Ge'NErROUSLY. adv. [from generous. ] 
I. Not meanly with regard to birth, 


2. Magnanimouſly ; nobly. 
When all the gods our ruin bave foretold, 
Yet generouſly he does bis arms withhold, Dryd. 
3. Liberally; munificently. 


Ge'neROUSNESS. n. . | from generons.] 
The quality of heing generous, 

Is it poſſible to conceive that the overflowing 
generouſneſs of the divine nature would create im- 
mortal beings with mean or envious principles? 

Collier on Kindneſs. 


GE'NESIS. n. / ſ[viror; geneſe, Fr.] 
Generation; the firſt book of Moſes, 


which treats of the production of the 
world. 


GE'NET. n. ſ. [French. The word origi- 
nally ſignified a horſeman, and perhaps 

a gentleman or knight.] A ſmall-ſized 

well-proportioned Spaniſh horſe. 

You'll have your nephews neigh to you; youll 
have courſers for couſins, and geners for germanes. 
Shakſpeare's Othello, 

It is no more likely that frogs (ſhould be en- 


gendered in the clouds, than Spaniſh genets be 
begotten by the wind. 


Ray. 

He ſhews his ſtatue too, where plac'd on high, 
The genet underneath him ſeems to fly. Dryd. 
GenegeTaLYACAL. adj. C,. ] Per- 


taining to nativities as calculated by 


Cowley. 


GEN 


| aſtrologers ; ſhowing the configurations! 
of the ſtars at any birth. 
The night immediately before he was ſlighting 
the art of thoſe fooliſh aſtrologers, and geneth- 
liacal ephemeriſts, that uſe to pry into the horo- 


ſcope of nativities, Howels Veical Foreft, 
GENETHLI'ACKS. n. J. [from yui9a;.] 
The ſcience of calculating nativities, or 
predicting the future events of life from 
the ſtars predominant at the birth. 
GENETHLIA'TICK. n. . [v. He 
who calculates nativities. 

The truth of aftrological predictions is not to 
be referred to the conſtellations : the geneth te, 
conjecture by the diſpoſition, temper, and com- 
plexion of the perſon. Drummond. 

Gene'va. n. . [A corruption of genevre, 
French, a juniper-berry.] A kind of 
ſpirit diſtilled from the juniper-berry : 
what is commonly ſold is made with no 
better an ingredient than oil of turpen- 
tine, put into the ſtill, with a little 
common ſalt and the coarſeſt ſpirit. 

 MHlil's Mat. Med. 

GENIAL. adj. [ gemalis, Latin. ] 

1. That contributes to propagation. 

Higher of the genial bed by far, 


And with myſterious reverence I deem. Milton. 
Creator Venus, genial pow'r of love, 


2, That gives cheerfulneſs, or ſupports life. 
Nor will the light of life continue long, 
But yields ts double darkneſs nigh at hand; 
So much I feel my genial ſpirits droop. Milton. 
3. Natural; native. 


It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, 
and genial indiſpoſition. Brown's Vulg. Err. 
GE'NIALLY. adv. | from genial.] 
1. By genius; naturally. 
Some men are genjally diſpoſed to ſome opi- 
nions, and naturally averſe to others. Glanville. 
2. Gayly; cheerfully. 
GENI'CULATED. adj. [ geniculatus, 
Latin.] Knotted ; jointed. 
A piece of ſume genic«lated plant ſeeming to 
be part of a ſugar-cane. Wiadward on Feffils. 
GENICULA'TION. n. J ſgeniculatio, Lat.] 
Knottineſs; the quality in plants of 
having knots or joints. 
Ge'Nn10, n. /. | gento, Italian; genius, Lat.] 
A man of a particular turn of mind. 
Some genres are not capable of pure affect ion; 
and a man is bon with talents for it as much as 
for poetry, or any other ſcience, Tatler. 
GENITALS. n. /, | genitalis, Lat.] Parts 
belonging to generation. 
Ham is conceived to be „ who was the 


youngeſt ſon who is ſaid to have cut off the geri- 
tals of his father. Brown. 


Ge'x1TING. 2. . [A corruption of Jane- 
ton, French, ſignifying Jane or Janet, 
having been ſo called in honour of ſome 
lady of that name; and the Scottiſh 
dialeck calls them Janet apples, which is 
the ſame with Taneton ; otherwiſe ſup- 
poſed. to be corrupted from Funeting. ] 
An early apple gathered in June. 


In July come early pears and plumbs in fruit, 
genitings and codlins. Bacon. 


Ge'/NiTIVE, adj. [ genitivus, Latin.] In 
grammar, the name of a caſe, which, 
among other relations, ſignifies one be- 
gotten, as, the father of a ſon; or one 
begetting, as, fon of a father. 

GENIUS. 2. / [Latin ; genie, French. 

t. The protecting or ruling power of 
men, places, or things. 
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The bliſs of men below and gods above! Dryden 
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There is none but he 
Whoſe being I do fear: and, under him, 
My genius is rebuk'd; as it is ſaid 
Antony's was by Cæſar. 1 Macbeth, 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 
Are then in council; and the tate of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, ſuffers then. Shakſp, 
And as I awake, ſweet muſick breathe, 
Sent by ſome (ſpirit to mortals good, 
Or th* unſeen genius of the wood. Milton. 
And the tame demon that ſhould guard my 
throne, 
Shrinks at a ge greater than his own. Ded. 
To your glad genius ſacrifice this day; 
Let common mcats re ſpect fully give way. Dryd. 
2. A man cudowed with ſuperiour fa- 
cultics, 


There is no little writer of Pindarick who is 


not mentioned as a prodigious genins, Addiſon, 
3. Mental power or faculties, 
The ſtate and order does proclaim 
The genius of that royal dame. Walter. 


4. Diſpoſition of nature by which any one 
is qualificd for ſome peculiar employ- 


ment. 


A happy genius is the gift of nature. Dryden. 
Your majeſty's ſagacity, and happy genius for 
natural hiſtory, is a better preparation for en- 
quiries of this kind than all the dead learning of 
the ſchools. Burnet's Theory, Preface. 
One ſcience only will one genius fit; 
So vaſt is art, ſo narrow human wit, Pope, 
The Romans, though they had no great genius 
for trade, yet were not entirely negle&ful of it. 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 
5. Nature; diſpoſition. 
Studious to pleaſe the genius of the times, 
With periods, points, and tropes, he ſlurs his 
crimes. Di den. 
Another genius and diſpoſition improper for 
philoſophical contemplations, is not ſo much from 
the narrowneſs of their underſtanding, as becauſe 
they will not take time to extend them. Burnet, 


He tames the genius of the ſtubborn plain. 
Pope. 
GENT. adj. [ gent, old French.] Elegant; 


ſoft ; gentle; polite. Diſuſed. 
Veſpaſian, with great ſpoil and rage, 

Forewafted all: *till Genuiſſa gent 

Perſuaded him to ccaſe. Fairy Queen, 
She that was noble, wiſe, as fair and gent, 

Caſt how ſhe might their harmleſs lives preſerve, 

Fairfax. 

GENTE'EL. adj. [ gentil, French. } 

1. Polite ; elegant in behaviour; civil. 

He had a gentee/er manner of binding the 
chains of this kingdom than moſt of his prede- 
ceſſors. a Swift to Gay. 

Their poets have no notion of gentee/ comedy, 
and fall into the moſt filthy double meanings 
when they have a mind to make their audience 
merry. Addiſon on Italy. 

2. Graceful in mien. 

So ſpruce that he can never be gentee/. Tuatler, 

3. Elegantly dreſſed. 

Several ladies that have twice her fortune, are 
not able to be always ſo gentec/, and fo conſtant 
at all places of p'caſure and expence. Law. 

GENTE'ELLY. adv. from genteel.] 
1. Elegantly; politely. | 

Thoſe that would be genteelly learned, need not 

purchaſe it at the dear rate of being atheiſts, 
Ganwille's Scepfis, Preface. 

After a long fatigue of cating and dinking, 
and babbling, he cuncludes the great work of 
dining gentee/y. 

2. Gracefully ; handſomely. 
GENTE'ELNESS. . /. 1 genteel.] 
1. Elegance; gracefulneſs; politeneſs. 

He had a genius full of gentcelneſs and ſpirit, 
having nothing that was ungraceful in his poſtures 
and dreſſes. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


Parmegiano has dignified the gentee/neſs of 


| modern effeminacy, by uniting it with the fim; 


Seuth, * 
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plicity of the ancients, and the grandeur and ſe- 
verity of Michael Angelo. 
2. Qualities befitting a man of rank. 
GENTIAN. 2. J. [ gentiane, French; genti- 
ana, Latin. elwort or baldmony. 
The root of gentian is large and long, of a to- 
lerable firm texture, and remarkably rough: it 
has a faintiſh and diſagreeable ſmell, and an ex- 
tremely bitter taſte. Hill's Mat, Med. 
If it be fiſtulous, and the orifice ſmall, dilate 
it with gentian roots. Wiſcman's Surgery, 
GrxTIAN EK LLA. n. . A kind of blue 
colour. 
GENTILE. 2. J. [ gentilis, Latin. ] 
1. One of an uncovenanted nation; one 


who knows not the true God. | 
Tribulation and anguiſh upon every ſoul that 
docth evil, of the Jew firit, and alſo of the 
gentile. Romans, 
Gentiles or infidels, in thoſe actions, upon both 
the ſpiritual and temporal good, have been in one 
purſuit conjoined. ; Bacon, 
2. A perſon of rank. Obſolete. 
Fine Bafil deſireth it may be her lot 
To grow, as a gilliflower, trim in her pot; 
That ladies and gentiles, for whom we do ſerve, 
May help him as needeth, poor life to 8 


. uſſer. 
GENTILE'SSE. n. ſ. [French.] Com- 


plaiſance ; civility. Not uſed, 

She with her wedding-cloaths undreſſes 

Her complaiſance and gent ileſſes. Hudi bras. 
GE'NTILISM. 3. 1 [ gentiliſme, French; 
from gentile.] Heatheniſm ; paganiſm, 

If invocation of faints had been produced in 
the apoſtolical times, it would have looked like 
the introducing of genti/iſm again. Stilling fleet. 

GENTiL1'TIOus. adj. | gentilitius, Latin. ] 
1. Endemial; peculiar to a nation. 

That an unſavory odour is gentilitious, or na- 
tional unto the Jews, reaſon or ſenfe will not in- 
duce. Brewn. 

2. Hereditary ; entailed on a family. 

The common cauſe of this diſtemper is a par- 
ticular and perhaps and a gentilitious diſpoſition 
of body. 7 Arbuthnot. 

GENTILI TY. 3. [ gentilite, French; 
from gentil, French; gentilis, Latin. ] 

1. Good extraction; dignity of birth. 

2. Elegance of behaviour ; gracefulneſs of 
mien; nicety of taſte. 

3. Gentry ; the claſs of perſons well born. 

Gavelkind muſt needs, in the end, make a 
poor gentility. Davies on Ircland, 

4. Paganiſm; heatheniſm. 

When people began to eſpy the falſhood of 
oracles, whereupon all genti/ity was built, their 
hearts were utterly averted from it. coker, 


GENTLE. adj, [ gentilis, Latin. ] 
1. Well born; well deſcended; ancient, 


though not noble. 
They entering and killing all of the gentle and 
rich faction, for honeſty ſake broke open all 
iſons. . Sidney. 
Theſe are the ſtudies wherein our noble and 
gentle youth ought to beſtow their time. Milton. 
Of gentle blood, part ſhed in honoui's cauſe, 
Each parent ſprung. . Pope. 
2. Soft; bland; mild; tame; meek; 
peaceable. 
I am one of thoſe gentle ones that will uſe the 
devil himfelf with curteſy. 
Her voice was ever ſoft, 
Gentle and low ; an excellent thing in 


— 


woman. 

Shakſpeare, 
As gentle, and as jocund, as to jeſt, 

Go I to fight. Shakſpeares Richard 11. 
A virtuous and a good man, reverend in con- 

verſation, and gentle in condition. 2 Maccabees. 
The gentigſt heart on caith is prov'd unkind, 


Fairfax, 


Reynolds. 


Skakſpeare. | 


GEN 


Your change was wiſe; ſor had ſhe been deny 'd, 
A ſwift revenge had foliow'd from her pt ide: 
Vou from my gentle nature had no feats; 
All my revenge is only in my tears. Dryden. 
He had ſuch a gentle method of reproviag their 
faults, that they were not ſo much afraid as 
aſhamed to repeat them. Atteibury, 


3. Soothing ; pacifick. 
And though this ſenſe f rſt gentle raufick found, 
Her proper object is the ſpeech of men. Davies. 
GE'NTLE. . / 
t. A gentleman; a man of birth. Out of 
ule, | 
Gentles do not reprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend. Shatſpeare, 
Where is my lovely bride ? 
How does my father? Gent/es, methinks you 
frown, Shakſpeare, 
2. A particular kind of worm. 
He will in the three hot months bite at a flag- 
worm, or at a green gentle. Walten's Angler. 


To Ge'XTLE. v. a, [To make gentle; 


to raiſe from the vulgar. Obſolete. 

He to-day that ſheds his blood with me, 
Shall be my brother: be he never ſo vile, 
This day fhall gentle his condition. Shakſpeare. 


GEe'NTLEFOLK. . /; [gentle and folk.] 
Perſons diſtinguiſhed by their birth from 
the vulgar. | 

The queen's kindred are made gert!cfolk. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
Gentlefolks will not care for the remainder of a 
bottle of wine; therefore ſet a freſh one before 
them. Sroi/ t. 


GENTLEMAN. nf [ gentilbomme, Fr. 
gentilbuomo, Ital. t is, Homo gentilis I 
a man of anceſtry. All other derivations 

. ſeem to be whimſical. ] 


1. A man of birth; a man of extraction, 
though not noble. 
A civil war was within the bowels of that tate, 
between the gentleman and the peaſants, Sidney. 
I freely told you all the wealth I had 
Ran in my veins; I was a gentleman. 
He hither came a private gent/eman, 
But, young and brave, and of a family 
Ancient and noble. Otway's Orphan. 
You ſay a long deſcended race 
Makes gent/emen, and that your high degree 
Is much diſparag'd to be match'd with me. 
Dryden. 


by his 


Shakſp. 


2. A man raiſed above the vulgar 
character or poſt. | 

Inquire me out ſome mean-born gentleman, 

Whom I will marry ftrait to Clarence” daughter. 

Shakſpeare. 

He is ſo far from defiring to be uſed as a 

gentleman, that he deſires to be uſed as the ſervant 

'of all. Law. 


3. A term of complaiſance : ſometimes- 


ironical. 

The ſame gentlemen who have fixed this piece 
of morality on the three naked ſiſters dancing 
hand in hand, would have found out as good a 
one had there heen four of them fitting at a diſ- 
tance, and covercd from head to foot. Addiſon. 


4. The ſervant that waits about the perſon 
of a man of rank. 

Sir Thomas More, the Sunday after he gave up 
his chancellorſhip, came to his wife's pew, and 
uſed the uſual words of his gent/eman uſher, 
Madam, my lord is gone. Camden. 

Let be call'd before us 
That gentleman of Buckingham's in perſon. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v11l, 
5. It is uſed of any man however high. 

The carl of Hereford was reputed then 
In England the moſt valiant gentleman. Shatſp. 

The king is a noble gentleman, and my familiar. 

Shakſpeare, 
8 


— 


G E. N 


GenTLEMANLYKE, a. 1 


GEUNTLEMANLY. mans off drake, 


He holdeth himſelf a gentleman, and ſcorneth 
to work, which, he faith, is the life of a peaſant 
or churl; but enureth himſelf to his weapon, and 
to the gentlemanly trade of ſtcaling, Spenſer, 
Pyramus is a ſweet - ſaced man; a proper man 
as one ſhall (ce in a ſummer's day; a moſt lovely 
gentlemanlite man. Shakſpeare, 
You have train'd me up hke a peaſant, niding 
from m all gent/emanlike qualities, Shakſpeare, 
Two clergymen ſtood candidates for a free- 
ſchool, where a gentleman procured the place for 
the better ſcholar and more gent/emanly perſon of 
the two. Soft. 
Ge'NTLENESS. 2. / [from gentle.] 
1. Dignity of birth; goodneſs of extraction. 
2. Softneſs of manners; ſweetneſs of diſ- 

poſition; meekneſs; tenderneſs. 

My lord Sebaſtian, 
The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gerelencſs, 
Shakſpeare, 
Your brave and haughty ſcorn of all, 
Was ſtately and monarchical; 
All gentleneſs with that efteem'd, 


A dull and laviſh virtue ſeem'd. Cowfey, 
Still ſhe retains 

Her maiden gentleneſs, and oft at eve 

Viſits the herds. Milton, 


The perpetual gentleneſs and inherent goodneſs 
of the Ormond family. Dryden's Fables, Ded. 
Changes are brought about filently and inſen- 
fibly, with ali imaginable benignity and gentleneſs. 
Wawdward's Natural Hiſtory. 
Maſters muſt correct their ſervants with gent/e- 
neſs, prudence, and mercy. ers, 
Women ought not to think gentleneſs of heart 
deſpicable in a man. Clariffa. 
Kindacks; benevolence. Obſolete. . 
The gentleneſs of all the gods go with thee. 
Shakſpeare, 
Ge'NTLESHIP. 2. J. [from gentle.) Car- 


riage of a gentleman. Obſolete. 

Some in France which will needs be gentlemen, 
have more gent/efiip in their hat than in their 
head. Aſclam's Schoolmaſter. 


GE'NTLEWOMAN. n. / [ gentle and wo- 
man. See GENTLEMAN. | 
1. A woman of birth above the vulgar; 


a woman well deſcended. 
The gentletuomen of Rome did not ſuffer their 
infants to be ſo long ſwathed as poorer people. 


Abbet's Deſcription of the Werld, 
Doth this fir Protheus 
Often reſort unto this gentleuoman. Shakſpeare. 


Gentlexwomen may do themſelves much good by 
kneeling upon a cuſhion, and weeding. Bacon. 


2. A woman who waits about the perſon 


of one of high rank. | 
The late queen's gent/eweman, a Knight's 
daughter, | 
To be her miſtreſs* miſtreſs ! Shakſpeare. 

Her gentlewemen, like the nereids, 

So many mermaids, tended her i“ th' eyes, 
And made their bends adorings. Shakſpeare, 
3 A word of civility or irony. 

Now, gentlewoman, you are confeſſing your 
enormities; I know it by that hypocritical down- 
caſt look. Dryden, 

Ge'NTLY. adv. [from gentle.] 
1. Softly; meekly; tenderly; inoffenſively; 
kindly. 
My mige gently chides the fault I made. 
Dryden. 

The miſchiefs that come by inadvertency, or 
ignorance, are but very gently to be taken notice 
of. 1 Lecke, 

2. Softly; without violence. 
| Fortune's blows, 
When moſt ſtruck home, being gently warded, 
craves 


A noble cunning. Shakſpeare's Cor ielanus. 


GEO 

A fort of great bat, as men lay aflcep with 
their legs naked, will ſuck their blood at a 
wound ſo gently made as not to awake them, 
Grew's Muſeum, 
Ge'xTey. n. /. [ gentlery, gentry, from 

gentle, | ; 
1. Birth; condition; rank derived from 

inheritance. 

You are certainly a gentleman, 

Clerk-like, experienc'd, which no leſs adorns 
Our gentry than our parent's noble name, 

In whoſe ſucceſs we are gentle. Shakſpeare. 
2, Claſs of people above the vulgar; thoſe 
between the vulgar and the nobility. 

They ſlaughtered many of the gentry, for whom 
no ſex or age could be accepted for excuſe. Sidney. 

Let fates, that aim at greatneſs, take heed 
how theic nobility and gentry multiply too faſt. 

Bacon's Ornam. Ration, 

How cheerfully the hawkers cry 

A ſatyr, and the gentry buy. $wife. 
3. A term of civility real or ironical. 

The many-colour'd gentry there above, 

By turas are rul'd by tumult and by love. Prior, 
4. Civility; complaiſance. Obſolete. 

Shew us ſo much gentry and good-will, 

As to extend your time with us a-while. Shakſp. 

GENUFLE'CTION. u. /. | genuflexion, Fr. 
genu and flefo, Latin. ] The act of bend- 
ing the knee; adoration expreſſed by 
bending the knee. 

Here ule all the rites of adoration, genuſlex ions, 
wax candles, incenſe, oblations, prayers only 
excepted. Stilling fleet. 

GENUINE. adj. [ genuinus, Latin, ] Not 
ſpurious; not counterfeit; real; natural; 
true. | 

Experiments were at one time tried with ge- 


nuine materials, and at another time with ſophiiti- 
cated ones. Boyle. 


The belief and remembrance, and love and 
fear of God, have ſo great influence to make 
men religious, that where-any of theſe 1s, the 
reſt, together with the true. and genuine effects of 
them, are ſuppoſed to be. Tillotſon, 

A ſudden darkneſs covers all; 
True genuine night: night added to the groves, 
Dryden. 
Ge'NUINELY. adv. [ from genuine. ] With- 
out adulteration; without foreign ad- 
mixtures; naturally. 

There is another agent able to analize com- 
pound bodies leſs violently, more genuinely, and 
more univerſally than the fire. | Boyle. 

GENUINENESs. . . [from genuine. | 
Freedom from any thing counterfeit; 
freedom from adulteration; purity; na- 
tural ſtate. | 

It is not eſſential to the genuineneſs of colours 
to be durable, Boyle. 

GENUS. n. /. [ Latin. ] In ſcience, a 
claſs of being, comprehending under it 
many ſpecies: as guadruped is a genus 


_ comprehending under it almoſt all ter- 
reſtrial bealts. 

A general idea is called by the ſchools gems, 
and it is one common nature agreeing to ſeveral 
other common natures: fo animal is à genus, 
becauſe it agrees to horſe, lion, whale, and but- 
terfly. Watts' Logick. 

If minerals are not convertible iato another 
ſpecies, though of the ſame gems, much leſs 
can they be ſuimiſed reducible into a ſpecies of 
another genus. Harvey on Conſumptions. 

GEoce/NTRICK, adj. [Ly and xergw ; 
geacentrigue, French.] Applied to a pla- 
net or orb having the earth for its centre, 


or the ſame centre with the earth. 
Harris. 
GE'ODXSIA. n. /. [Yai geodefie, 
French. ] That part of geometry which 
Vor. I. | 


1 GEO'GRAPHER, . /. [yz and yaw; 


GEO 


contains the doctrine or art of meaſurin 
ſurfaces, and finding the contents of al 
plane figures. Harris. 
GeoD#'TICAL. adj. [from geodefia.] Re- 
lating to the art of meaſuring ſurfaces; 


comprehending or ſhowing the art of 
meaſuring land. 


geographe, French. ] One who deſcribes 
the earth according to the poſition of 
its different parts. 

A gieater part of the earth hath ever been 
peopled than hath been Known or deſcribed by 
geographers, . Brown, 

he bay of Naples is called the Crater by the 
old geographers. Addiſon. 

From (ea to ſea, from realm to realm I rove, 
And grow a meer geegrapher by love. Tictel 

GEOGRA'PHICAL. adj, [geographique, Fr. 
from geography. ] Relating. to geography; 
belonging to geography. 

GEoOGRA'PHICALLY. adv. [from geogra- 
pbical.] In a geographical manner; ac- 
cording to the rules of geography. 

Minerva lets Ulyſſes into the knowledge of 
his country; ſhe geographically deſcribes it to him. 

Vrcame on the Qdyſſcy. 

Geo'GrRapny. n. ſ. [y; and y,dtu; geo- 
graphie, French. ] Geography, in a ſtrict 
ſenſe, ſignifies the knowledge of the 
circles of the earthly globe, and the 
ſituation of the various parts of the 
earth. When it is taken in alittle larger 
ſenſe, it includes the knowledge of the 
ſeas alſo; and in the largeſt ſenſe of all, 
it extends to the various cuſtoms,” habits, 
and governments of nations. Watts. 

Olympus is extolled by the Greeks as attaining 
unto heaven; but geography makes flight account 
herevf, when they diſcourſe of Andes or Tenerift. 

Brown's Vulgar Enrours, 

According to ancient fables the Argonauts 
ſailed up the Danube, and from thence paſſed 
into the Adriatick, carrying their ſhips upon 
their ſhoulders: a mark of great ignorance in 
geography, Arbuthnot. 

Geo'LoGy., n. ſ. [ys and e.] The 
doctrine of the earth; the knowledge of 
the ſtate and nature of the earth. 

GE'OMANCER. 7. Fo [ v1 and arcs | A 
fortuneteller; a caſter of figures; a 
cheat who pretends to foretel futurity 
by other means than the aſtrologer. 

Fortunetellers, juggleis, geomancers, and the 


incantatory impoſtors, though commonly men of 
inferior rank, daily delude the vulgar, Brown, | 


GE'OMANCY. a. /- [vn aud Aar; 
geomance, French.] The act of caſting 

figures; the act of foretelling by figures 
what ſhall happen. 


According to ſome there are four kinds of di- 
vination ; hydromancy, pyromancy, acromancy, 
and geomancy. lie 

G ROMANTIK. adj. [from geomancy.] 
Pertaining to the act of caſting figures. 
Two geomantick figures were diſplay'd { 


þ 


Above his head, a warrior and a maid; 
One when direct, and one wheu retrograde. 
Dryden. 
Geo'MET ER. 71, 7. | yewpuerpne 3 geomerre, 
French.] One filled in geometry; a 
geometrician. 
He becaine one of the chief geometers of his 
age. : Watts. 
Gro'METRAL. adj. [geometral, French; 
from geometry. ] Pertaining to 3 
a. 


GEO ; 


Growr'rricar, 1%. [viopiignts; Fe. 
Gromnr'racy. metrique, Fr. from 
: geometry, ] 
I. Pertaining to geometry. 
A geometrical (cheme is let in by the eyes, hut 
the demonſtration is diſcerned by reaſon. More. 
This mathematical diſcipline, by the help of 
geometrical principles doth teach to conttive ſcveral 
powers. Wilkins, 
2, Preſcribed or laid down by geometry. 
Muſt men take the meaſure of God juſt by 
the ſame geometrical proportions that he-did, that 
gather'd the height and bigneſs of Hercules by 
his foot, Siulling fleet. 
Docs not this wiſe philoſopher aſſert, 
That the vaſt orb, which caſts fo fair his beams, 
Is ſuch, or not much bigger than he ſeems? 
That the dimenſions of his glorious face 
Two geometrick feet do ſcarce ſurpaſs? Blackm, 
3- Diſpoſed according to geometry. 
Geometrie jaſper ſeemeth of affinity with the 
lapis ſanguinalis deſcribed by Boetius; but it is 
certainly one ſort of /apis crucifermis Grew, 
GeoMeE'TRICALLY.adv.ſfromgeometrical.] 
According to the laws of geometry. 
'Tis poſhble geometrically to contrive ſuch an 
artificial motion as ſhall be of greater ſwiftneſs 
than the revolutions of the heavens. int. 
All the bones, muſcles, and veſſels of the 
body are contrived moſt geometrically, according 
to the ſtricteſt rules of mechanicks. Ray. 


GEOMETRI'CIAN. #. J. [yeuptrprce] One 
{killed in geometry; a geometer. 
Altnough there be a certain truth, geometricians 


would not receive ſatisfaction without demonſtra- 
tion thereof. Brown. 


How eafily does an expert geometric ian, with 
one glance of his eye, take in a complicated 
Clagram, made up of maay lines and circles! 

Watts on the Mind. 

To GEO'METRIZE. v. a. Do.] To 
act according to the laws of geometry. 

We obtained good ſtore of cryſtals, whoſe 
figures were differing enough, though prettily 
ſhaped, as if nature had at once affected variety 
in their figuration, and yct confined herſelf to 
geometrie. Boyle. 


GEO MET RV. n. /. [y:owrgia; geometrie, 
French. ] Originally ſignifies the art of 
meaſuring the carth, or any diſtances 
or dimenſions on or within it: but it is 
now uſed for the ſcience of quantity, 
extenſion, or magnitude abſtractedly 
conſidered, without any regard to matter. 

Geometry is uſually divided imo ſpeculative 
and practical; tne former of which contemplates 
and treats of the properties of continued quantity 
abſtractedly; and the latter applies theſe ſpecu- 
lations and theorems to uſe and practice. Harris, 

In the muſcles alone there ſeems to be more 
geemetry than in all the artificial engines in the 
world, . Ray on the Creation, 

Him alſo for my cenſor I diſdain, 

Who thinks all ſcience, as all virtue, vain; 

Who counts geometry and numbers toys, 

Aud with his foot the ſacred duſt deſtroys. 
Dryden's Perffi . 
GROO NI AL. adj. [yy and ; goo- 

fontque, French. ] Relating to agricul- 

ture; relating to the cultivation of the 
ground. 


Such expreſſions are frequent in authors gcerui- 
cal, or ſuch as have treated de re ruſtica. Brown, 


GeoPoNniCks, a. /. [I and ::S.] The 
ſcience of cultivating the ground; the 
doctrine of agriculture. 

GEORGE, mn. /. [Georgins, Latin.] 

1. A figure of St. George on horſeback 
worn by the knights of the garter. 


d. ook on ray george, I am a gentleman; 
Rate me at what thou wilt, Shatſp. Henry vi, 


s L 


| 
{| 
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l 


G E R 
2. A brown loaf. Of this ſenſe T Know 


not the original. 
Cubb'd in a cabbin, en a mattraſs laid, | 

On a brown george, with lowly ſwobbers fed. 
Dryden's Perſius. 
Geo'rGICK, n. . [ynpymi; georgiques, 
French.] Some part of the ſcience of 


GES 


For acceleration of germination, we (hall handle 
the ſubject of plants generally. _ Baron. 
The duke of Buckingham had another kind 
of germination; and ſurely, had he been'a plant, 
he would have been reckoned among the ente 
raſrentes, Wetton, 
There is but little Gmilitude hetween a terreous 


GET 


He undertook. ſo to g iure and muffle up him- 
ſelf in his hood, as the duke's manner was, that 


none ſhould diſcern him. Witton. 


To GET. v. a. pret. I got, anciently gat; 


part. paſſ. got, or gotten, ¶ getan, gexxan, 
Saxon. 


/ humidity and plantal germinations, Glanville. . 4 
huſbandry put into A pleaſing dreſs, Suppoſe the carih ſhould be carried to the 1 IA . N 
and ſet off with all the beauties and great diſtance of Saturn; there the whole globe —— Bae. * 
embelliſkments of poetry. Addiſon. would be TT frigid zone; _— 1 liſe, Of that which was our father's hath "pre 
Gon R. adj. Relating to the doctrine Gu FCG 20" * M. “ In] his glory, Geneſis, 
of agriculture, E R "Ry n. 7. gerun m, at ] n We gat our bread with the peril of our lives. 
Here I peruſe the Mantuan's georgict ſtrains, the Latin grammar, a kind of verbal Samuel, 


David gat him a name when he returned from 
ſmiting of the Syrians. | 2 Samuel, 

Mott of theſe things might be more exactly 
tried by the Torricellian experiments, if we could 
get tubes ſo accurately blown that the cavity were 
perfectly cylindrical, Boyle. 

Such a conſcience, as has not been wanting to 
itſelf, in endeavouring to ger the utmoſt and 
cleareſt information alout the will of God, that 
its power, advantages, and opportunities could 


noun, which governs caſes like a verb. 
GesT. n. ,. [ geum, Latin. ] 
1. A deed; an action; an achievement. 
Who fair them quites, as him heſeemed beſt, 
And goodly can diſcourſe with many a noble ge. 
| . Spenſer. 
2. Show; repreſentation. | 
Gefts ſhould be interlarded after the Perſian 
manner, by ages, young and old. 


And learn the labours of Italian ſwains. Cay 
Geo'rick. adj. [from y;.] Belonging to 
the earth; terreſtrial. Did. 
GERENT. adj. [ gerens, Latin. ] Carrying; 
bearing. Did 
Ge'RFALCON. n. . A bird of prey, in 
ſize between a vulture and a hawk, and 

of the greateſt ſtrength next to the 


eagle. . ; Bailey. 3. The roll or journal of the ſeveral days, afford it, is that great internal judge, whoſe ah- 
GERMAN. n. + [ germain, French; Ler- and ſtages prefixed, in the progreſſes of ſolution is a rational and ſure ground of confi- 
manus, Latin. ] Brother; one approach- our kings, many of them being ſtill ex- . © : Seuth, 
ing to a brother in proximity of blood: tant in the herald's office. [from gie, , Ar CO 8 perceiv- 

. F ; $ attributed Wolly to nature 

thus the children of brothers or fiſters or gile, French. ] Hanmer, which was much more the effect of uſe and 


I'll give you my commiſſion, 
To let him there a month, behind the g, 
Prefix'd for's parting. Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 


are called coulins german, the only ſenſe 


in which the word is now uſed, 
They kn:w it was their couſin german, the 


practice. Locke. 
The man who lives upon alms, gets him his ſet 
of admirers, and delights in ſuperiority. Addiſon, 


famous Amphialus. Sidney. | 4+ A ſtage; ſo much of a journey as paſſes Sphinx was a monſter that would eat 

And to him ſaid, go now, proud miſcreant, without interruption. In all ſenſes obſo- Whatever firanger ſhe could ger, 
Thyſelf thy meſſage do to german dear. Fairy Q. lete. Unleſs his ready wit diſclos'd, 

Wert thou a bear, thou would be kill'd by 11 Te ſubtle riddle the propos'd. Addiſon, 
the horſe; wert thou a horſe, thou wouldſt be 1 iſtiaQly ſets down the gefs and p 3 This practice is to be uſed at firſt, in — 


get a fixed habit of attention, and in ſome caſes 
only, | Watts, 
The word get is variouſly uſed : we ſay to get 
money, to get in, to get off, to get ready, to get - 
ſtomach, and to get a cold. Watts, 


2. To force; to ſeize. 

Such loſels and ſcatterlings cannot eaſily, by 
any conſtable, or other ordinary officer, be gotten, 
when they are challenged for any ſuct: fact. 

Spenſer on Ireland. 

The king ſecing this, ſtarted from where he 


ſeiz*'d by the leopard; wert thou a leopard, thou 
wert german to the lion, and the ſpots of thy 
kindred were juries on thy life. Shatſpeare. 
You'll have your nephews neigh to you; you'll 
have courſers for couſins, and genets for germans, 
 _ Shakſpeare's Othello. 


GeE'RMAN, adi. { germanus, Latin.] Re- 
lated. Obſolete. 
Not he alone ſhall ſuffer what wit can make 
heavy, and vengeance bitter; but thoſe that are 
german to him, though removed fifty times, ſhall 


GesTA'T10N. n. J. [ geſtalio, Lat.] The 


act of bearing the young in the womb. 
Ariſtotle afkirmeth the birth of the infant, or 
time of its geſtation, extendeth ſometimes unto 
the eleventh month; but Hippocrates avers that 
it exceedeth not the tenth. Brown. 
Why in viviparous animals, in the time of 
geſtation, ſhould the nouriſhment be carried to 
the embryo in the womb, which at other times 
goeth not that way ? Ray on the Creation. 


come under the hangman, Shakſpeare. 1 GESTT'CULATE. v. n. [ge/liculor, fat, : ? 
GERMAN DER. n. /. | germandree, French; | Latin; geſticuler, French.) To play Out from his trembling hand his weapon gar. 
chamedrys, Latin. ] A plant. Miller. | antick tricks; to ſhow poſtures. Dia. 2 . Daneel. 
Germe. n. /. [germen, Latin. } A ſprout | G # culatio, Latin; con, eee 
ERME. . /. , . P ESTICULATION. Z. 2 [ geſlicu alto, Latin; The heart you get returns no more. Waller. 


or ſhoot ; that part which grows and 


ſpreads. 
Whether it be not made out of the germe, or 
treadle of the egg, doth ſeem of leſſer doubt. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


GE'RMIN. u. / germen, Latin.] A ſhoot- 
ting or ſprouting ſeed. Out of uſe. 


geſticulation, French; from geſticulate. ] 
Antick tricks ; various poſtures. 
Ge'sTURE. n. /. [ gero, geſtum, Latin; ge/te, 
French. ] . 
1. Action or poſture expreſſive of ſentiment. 


Ah, my fiſter, if you had heard his words, or 
ſeen his geſtures, when he made me know what 


3. To win by conteſt. 
Henry the fixth hath loſt 
All that which Henry the fifth had gotten, Shatfp. 
He gat his people great honour, and he made 
battles, protecting the hoſt with his ſword, 
1 Mac, 
To get the day of them of his own nation, 


Though palaces and pyramids do ſlope 
Their heads to their foundations; though the 
treaſure 
Of nature's germins tumble all together, 
Even *till deſtruction ficken; anſwer me 
To what I aſk you. Shakſpeare's Mach, 
Thou all-ſhaking thunder, 
Strike flat the thick rotundity o' the world; 
Crack nature's mould, all germins ſpill at pnce 
That make ungrateful man. Shatſpeare. 


T7oGE'RMINATE. v. n. [ germino, Lat.] 
To ſprout; to ſhoot; to bud; to put 
forth. 


This action is furthered hy the chalcites, which 
hath within a ſpirit thaf will put forth and germi- 
nate, as we fee in chymical trials. * 

The feeds of all kinds of vegetables being 
planted near the ſurface of the earth, in a 
convenient ſoil, amongſt matter proper for the 
formation of v-getibles, would germinate, grow 
up, and repleniſh the face of the carth. Mood. 


GER mINA'TION. n. /. [| germination, Fr. 
from germinate.) The act of ſprouting 
or ſhooting; growth, 


| 


and to whom his love was, you would have 
matched in yourſelf thoſe two rarely matched 
together, pity and delight. Sidney. 
When we make profeſſion of our faith, we 
ſtand; when we acknowledge our fins, or ſeek 
unto God far favour, we fall down; becauſe the 
geſture of ed ſtaney becometh us beſt in the one, 
in the other the behaviour of humility. Hooker. 
To the dumbneſs of the geſture 
One might interpret. Shakſpeare. 
Humble and reverend geſture; in our approaches 


to God expreſs the inward reverence of our ſouls. 
Duty of Man, 


2. Movement of the body. 


Grace was in all her ſteps, heav'n in her eye, 
In ev'ry geſture dignity and love! Milton, 

Every one will agree in this, that we ought 
cither to lay aſide all kinds of g2fture, or at leaſt 
to make uſe of ſuch only as are graceful and ex- 
preſſi ve. Addiſon's Spectator 


To Ge'sTURE. v. a. [from the noun, ] 

To accompany with action or poſture. 
Our attire diſgraceth it; it is not ordcily read, 

nor geſtured as beſeemeth. 


7 


Heoker. 


would be a moſt unhappy day for him. 2 Mac, 

Auria held that courſe to have drawn the gal- 
lies within his great ſhips, who thundexzing 
amongſt them with their great ordnance, might 
have opened a way unto his gallies to have getien 
a victory. rolle; Hiſtory of the Turks, 


4. To have poſſeſſion of; to have. This 


ſenſe is commonly in the compound pre- 


terit. 


Then forcing thee, by fire he made thee bright; 
Nay, thou haſt got the face of man. Herbert. 


5, To beget upon a female. 


Theſe boys are boys of ice; they'll none of 
her: ſure they are baſtards to the Engliſh, the 
French never got them. Shakſpeare, 

Women with ſtudy'd arts they vex : 

Ye gods deſtroy that impious ſex : 

And if there muſt be ſome t' invoke 

Your pow'rs, and make your altars ſmoke, 
Come down yourſelves, and, in their place, 

Get a more juſt and nobler race. Waller, 

Children they got on their female captives. 

| Lacke, 


If you'll take 'em as their fathers gs! em, ſo 


GET 


and well; if not, you muſt ſtay 'till they get a 


better generation. Dryden, 
Has no man, but who has kill'd 
A father, right to get a child ? Prior. 


Let every married man, that's grave and wiſe, 
Take a tartuff of known ability, 

Who ſhall ſo ſettle laſting reformation ; 

Firſt get a ſon, then give him education. Dorſer. 
The god of day, deſcending from above, 
Mixt with the day, and got the queen of love. 

Granville, 
6. To gain as profit, 

Though creditors will looſe one fifth of their 
principal and uſe, and landlords one fifth of their 
income, yet the debtors and tenants will not 
get it. : Locke, 

7. To gain a ſuperiority or advantage. 

If they get ground and *vantage of the king, 

Then join you with them like a rib of ſteel. 
Shakſpeare's Henry iu. 
8. To earn ; to gain by labour, 

Having no mines, nor any other way of getting 
or keeping of riches but by trade, io much of 
our trade as is loſt, fo much of our 1iches muſt 
neceſſarily go with it. Locke. 

lf it be ſo much pains to count the money I 

would ſpend, what labour did it coſt my an- 

ceſtors to get it ? Locke. 
9. To receive as a price or reward. 

Any tax laid on foreign commodities in Eng- 
land raiſes their price, and makes the im- 
porter get more for them; but a tax laid on your 
home-made commodities leſſens their price. 

Locke, 
10. To learn. 

This defect he frequently lamented, it being 
harder with him to get one ſer mon by heart than 
to pen twenty, „ 

Get by heart the more common and uſeful 
words out of ſome judicious vocabulary. Hatts. 

11. To procure to be. 

I ſhall ſhew how we may get it thus informed, 

and afterwards preſerve and keep it ſo, South. 
12. To put into any ſtate. | 

Nature taught them to make certain veſſels of 
a tree, which they got down, not with cutting, 
but with fire. Abbot, 

Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay ; 

For, get you gone, the doth not mean away. 
Shakſpeare. 

He who attempts to ge? another man into his 
abſolute power, docs thereby put himſelf into a 
ſtate of war with him. Lecke. 

Before your ewcs bring forth, they may be 
pretty well kept, to get them a little into heart. 

Mortimer. 

Helim, who was taken up in embalming the 
bodies, viſited the place very frequently : his 
greateſt perplexity was how to get the lovers out 
of it, the gates being watched. Guardian. 

13. To prevail on; to induce. 

Though the king could not get him to engage 
in a life of buſineſs, he made him however his 
chief companion, Spect᷑ator. 

14. To draw; to hook. 

With much communication will he tempt thee, 
and ſmiling upon thee get out thy ſecrets FEcele/. 

By the martiage of his grandſon Ferdinand be 
get into lis family the Kingdoms of Bohemia and 

Hungary. Addiſon. 

After having get out of you every thing you 

can ſpare, I ſcvrn to treſpaſs. Guardian, 
15. To betake; to remove; implying 
haſte or danger. 

Get you to bed on th' inflant; I will be re- 
turn'd forthwith. Shakſpeare's Othells. 

Ariſe, get thee out from this land. Genefts, 

Leſt they juin alſo unto our enemies, and tight 
againlt us, and fo get them up out of the land. 


Exeds, 
He with all ſpeed got himſelf with his fol- 
lowers to the ſtrong town of Mega, Anolles. 


16. To remove by force or art. 
She was quickly got off the land again. Xno/les. 
The roving fumes of quickſilver, in evapora- | 
ting, would oftentimes faſten upon the gold in 


To Ger. v. n. 
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ſuch plenty, as would put him to much trouble 
to get them off from his rings, Boyle. 
hen mercury is got by the help of the fire 

out of a metal, or other mineral body, we may 
ſuppoſe this quick ſilver to have been a perfect 
body of its own kind. Boyle. 
They would be glad to get out thoſe weeds 
which their own hands have planted, and which 
now have taken too deep root to be eaſily ex- 
tirpated, Locke on Education, 

17. To put. : " 

Get on thy boots; we'll ride all night. Shatſp. 


18. To GET off. To ſell or diſpoſe of by 
ſome expedient. - 

Wood, to get his halfpence off, offered an 

hundred pounds in his coin for ſeventy in filver. 


Swift, 


t. To arrive at any ſtate or poſture by 
degrees with ſome kind of labour, ef- 
fort, or difficulty : uſed cither of perſous 
or things. 

Phalantus was entrapped, and ſaw round about 
him, but could not get out, Siiney 
You knew he walk'd o'er perils, on an edge 
More likely to fall in than to get o'er, Skatſp. 

The ftranger ſhail get up above thee very high, 
and thou ſhalt come down very low. Deut. 
The fox bragged what a number of ſhifts and 
devices he had to get from the hounds, and the 
cat ſaid he had but une, which was to climb a 
tree. Bacon 
Thoſe that are very cold, and eſpecially in their 
ſeet, cannot ger to fleep. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 
| utterly condemn the practice of the latter 
times, that ſome who are pricked for ſheriffs, 
and were fit, ſhould get out of the bill. Bacon. 
He get away unto the chriſtians, and hardly 
eſcaped. KR nolles, 
He would be at their backs before they could 
git out of Armenia. N“ Hiftory of the Turks, 
She plays with his rage, and gets above his 
anger. Denham, 

The latitant air had ger away in bubbles. Boyle. 


There are few bodies whoſe minute parts flick | 


ſo cloſe together, but that it is poſſible to meet 
with ſome other hudy whoſe ſmall parts may ge- 
between, and ſo disjoin them. Boyle 
There was but an inſenſible diminution of the 
liquor upon the receſs of whatever it was that ge- 
through the cork. Beyle. 
Although the univerſe, and every part thereof, 
are objects full of excellency, yet the multiplicity 
thereof is ſo various, that the underſtanding falls 
under a kind of deſpundency of getting through 
ſo great a taſk. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
If there ſhould be any leak at the bottom of 
the veſſel, yet very little water would get in, be- 
cauſe no air could g out. IFilkins, 
O heav'n, in what a lab'rinth am I led! 
I could get out, bu: ſhe detains the thread! 
Dryden, 
So have I ſeen ſome fearful hare maintain 
A courſe, *till tir'd before the dog lhe lay; 
Who, ftretch'd behind her, pants upon the plain, 
Paſt pow'r to kill, as ſhe to get away. Dryden. 
The nwvre oily and light part of this maſs would 
get above the other, and ſwim upon it. Burnet, 
Having get through the fol going paſſage, let us 
go on to his next argument, Loc ke. 
The removing of the pains we feel, is the 
getting out of miſery, and cenſequently the firſt 
thing to be done, in oder to happineſs, abſent 
good. Lacke. 
If, having get into the ſenſe of the epiſtles, we 
will but cumparc what he ſays, in the places 
where he treats of the ſame ſubject, we can 
hardly be miſtaken in his ſeuſe. Locke. 
L got up as faſt as poſſible, girt on my rapier, 
ad ſnatched up my hat, when my landlady came 
up to me. | Tatler, 
Bucephalus would let nobody get upon him 
but Alexander the Great, Addiſon on Italy. 
Impriſon'd fires in the cloſe dungeons pint, 
Roar to get looſe, aud firuggle sent; 


GET 


Tating their way, and undermining all, 
Till with a mighty burſt whole mountains fall. 


Addiſon, 
When Alma now in diff rent ages, 
Has finiſh'd her aſcending ſtages, 
Into the head at length ſhe ger, 
And there in public grandeur fits, 
To judge of things. . Prior. 


I reſolved to break through all meaſures to get 

away, Cwift, 
2. To fall; to come by accident. 

Two or three men of the town are got among 

them, : Tatler, 
3. To find the way; to inſinuate itſelf, 

When an egg is made hard by boiling, ſince 
there is nothing that appears to get in at the ſhell, 
unleſs ſome little particles of the water, it is not 
eaſy to diſcover from whence elſe this change 
proceeds than from a change made in the texture 
of the parts. Boyle. 

He raves ; his words are looſe 
As heaps of ſand, and ſcattering wide from ſenſe : 
So high he's mounted in his airy hopes, 
That now the wind is got into his head, 
Ani turns his brains to f-enzy, Dryden, 

A child runs to overtake and get up to the top 
of his ſhadow, which ſtill advances at the ſame 
rate that he does. Locte. 

Should dreſſng, feaſting, and balls once get 
among the Cantons, their military roughneſs 
would be quickly loſt, Addiſon. 

The fluids which ſurround bodies, upon the 
ſurface of the globe, gt in between the ſurface of 
bodies, when they are at any diltance, Chepne. 

4. To move ; to remove. 

Get home with thy fewel make ready to ſet ; 

The ſooner, and eaſier carriage to get. Tuſſer. 
5. To have recourſe to. 

The Turks made great haſte through the midſt 
of the town ditch, to get up into the bulwark to 
help their fellows. Knolles' Hiftory. 

Lying is ſo cheap a cover for any miſcairiag*, 
and ſo much in faſhion, that a child can ſcarce »- 
kept from g-t/ing int it, Lec tc. 

6. Togo; to repair. 

They ran to their weapons, and furiouſly a(- 
ſailed the Turks, now fearing no ſuch maſter, 
and w.rcn'ot as yet all get into the caltle. Arles, 

A knot of ladies, get together by themſelves, 
is a very ſchool of impertinence. Swife, 


7. To put one's ſelf in any ſtate. 
They might get over the river Avon at Strat- 
ford, and get between the king aud Worceſter. 
| Clarendon. 
We can neither find ſource nor iſſue for ſuch 
an excefiive mals of waters, neither where to 
have them; nor, if we had them, how to get 
quit of them. Burnet's Theery of the Farth. 
Without his aſſiſtance we can no more get 
quit of our affliction, than but by lis permiſſion 
we ſhould have fallen into it. ade. 
There is a ſort of men who pretend to diveſt 
themſclves of partiality on bJUth ſides, and to get 
above that imperfect idea o their ſubject which 
little writers fall into. Pope on Homer, 
As the obtaining the love of valuable men is 
the happieſt end of this life, ſo the next felicity is 
to get rid of fools and ſcoundrels. Pope to Swife, 
8. To become by any act what one was 
not before, 
The laughing ſot, like all unthinbing men, 
Bathes and gets drunk; then bathes and drinks 
again, Dry dea. 
9. To be a gainer; to receive advantage. 
Like jewels to advatage ſet, 
Her beauty by the ſhade docs get. Wl. 
10. To GET off. To eſcape. 
The gallies, by the benefit of the ſhores and 
ſhaltows, ge? off. Bac u' Wa: with Sourn, 
Whate'er thou doit, deliver not thy ſword ; 
Wich that thou may'it ger of, thu' odds oppoſe 
thee, A. % 
11. To GeT over, To conquer; to ſup- 
preſs; to paſs without being ſtopped in 
thinking or actiug. 
1 
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'Tis very pleaſant to hear the lady propoſe her 
doubts, and to ſee the pains he is at to get over 


them. Addiſon, 
I cannot. get over the, mo of taking ſome 
little offence at the perpetually reading 


their ſermons. h | Swift, 
To remove this difficulty, Peterborough was 
diſpatched to Vienna, and got over ſome part of 
thoſe diſputes. Swife, 
12. 75 GET up, To riſe from repoſe. 
Sheep will get up betimes in the morning to 
feed againft rain. Bacen's Natural Hiftory. 
13. To GET up. To riſe from a ſeat, 
14. To remove from a place. 
Get you wp from about the tabernacle of Koran, 
Dathan, and Abiram. Numbers. 


15. To get, in all its ſignifications both ac- 
tive and neutral, implies the acquiſition 
of ſomething, or the arrival at ſome ſtate 
er place by ſome means; except in the 
uſe of the preterit compound which 
often implies mere poſſeſſion : as, he has 

ot a good eſtate, does not always mean 
that he has acquired, but barely that he 
ſſeſſes it. So we ſay the lady has got 
lack eyes, merely meaning that ſhe has 
them. | 


Ge'TTER. . /. [from get.] 
1. One who 8 or obtains. 


2. One who begets on a female. 
Peace is a very lethargy, a getter of more baſ- 
tard children than war 's a deſtroyer of men. Shak. 


Ge'TTING. n. . [from get. ] 
1. Act of getting; acquiſition. 

Wiſdom is the principal thing, therefore get 
wiſdom ; and with all thy ge/7izg get underftand- 
ing. Proverbs. 

2, Gain; profit. 

Who hath a ſtate to repair may not defpiſe 
fmall things; and it is leſs diſhunourable to 
abridge a petty charge than to fleop to petty 
gettings. | Bacon. 

The meaner families return a ſmall ſhare of 
their g-ttizgs, to be a portion for the child. Set. 

Ge'wGaw. n. f. [xexap, Saxon; joyau, 
French.) A ſhowy trifte; a toy; a 
bauble ; a ſplendid plaything. 

That metal they exchanged for the meaneſt 
trifles and getegatus which the others could bring. 

Abdat's Deſcription of the Hor ll. 

Prefer that which Providence has pronounced 
to be the aff of life, before a glittering gewgaro 
that bas no other value than what vanity has fer 
upon it. L' Eftrarge. 

As children, when they throw one toy away, 
Straigut a more foolith gewgaw comes in play. 

Dryden. 

A heavy gewgato, call'd a crown, that ſpread 
About his temples, drosn'd his narrow head, 
Aad would have cruthed it. Dryten's Juvenal. 

Some lovte the bands 
Of ancieat friendihip, cancel nature's laws 
For pageantry and tawdry g-rogarve., PIs 

The fart images were fans, filks, ribbands, 
laces, and many other g:wwgarvs, Which lay fo 
thick that the whole heart was nothing elſe but 2 
toyſhop. Adi ſan' Curia. 

GrWGAw. ad. Spler Ny trifliug; ſhowy 
without value. 

Let him that would learn the happineſs of 


religion, ſee the poor g-wgare happineſs of Feli- 
ciana. 4s Serious Call. 


Gax'sTFUL. adj. [art 
Saxon. ] Dreary ; diſmal ; 
fit for walking ſpirits. 

Here will I dwell apart, 
In e grave, till my laſt ſleep 
Do cloſe mine eyes: 
Hetp me, ve haneſul birds, whoſe ſhriekiag ſound 
I. gu of dreary death. Spenſer' Pafterall. 


and rulle, 
melancholy ; 


Obſolete. 


— 
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Gna'srLINess, . . [from g.] 


Horrour of countenance; reſemblance 
of a ghoſt; paleneſs, | | 
a TLY. adj. [zape, or g, and 

e. 
1. Like a ghoſt; having horrour in the 


countenance; pale; dreadful; diſmal. 
6 looks your grace ſo heavily to-day ? 

—0, I have paſt a miſerable night; 

So full of ugly fights, of ghaſtly dreams, 

Se full of diſmal terrour was the time. Shatſp. 
Envy quickly diſcovered in court Solyman's 

changed countenance upon the great baſſa, and 

began now to ſhew her ghafily face. Krol les. 

at 


Grinn'd horrible a ghaftly ſmile, to hear 


His famine ſhould be 61d. Milton's Par, Left. 
Thofe departed friends whom at our laſt ſepa- 
ration we ſaw disfigured by all the ghaſtly hor- 
rours of death, we ſhall then ſee aſſiſting about 
the majeſtick throne of Chriſt, with their once 
vile bodies transfigured into the likeneſs of his 
glorious body, mingling their glad acclamations 
with the hallelujahs of thrones, principalities, and 
powers, Boyle. 
He came, but with ſuch alter'd looks, 
So wile, ſo ghaſtly, as if ſome ghoſt had met him, 
All pale and ſpeechleſs. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
did not for theſe ghafily viſions ſend ; 
Their ſudden coming does ſome ill portend. Dryd, 
2. Horrible ; ſhocking ; dreadful, 
To be leſs than gods 
Diſdain'd ; but mcaner thoughts learn'd in their 


flight, 
Mangled with ghaſtly wounds through plate and 
mail. Mitten. 


I who make the triumph of to-day, 
May of to-morrow's pomp one part appear, 
Ghaftly with wounds, and lifeleſs on the bier! 
Prier. 
Gna'sTNESS. n. /. [from xape, Saxon. ] 
Ghaſtlineſs; horrour of look. Not uſed. 
Look you pale, miftreſs ? 
No you perceive the ghaſineſs of the eye? Shakſp 
GHE'RKIN. n. / | from gurcke, German, a 
cucumber, ] A ſmall pickled cucumber, 
Skinner. 
To Gnkss. v. n. [See To Guss. Gheſs 
is by criticks conſidered as the true or- 
thography, but guc/ has univerſally pre- 
vailed.] To conjecture. 
GHOST. 2. / [xapt, Saxon. ] 
1. The ſoul of man. 

Vex not his g4 %: O, let him paſs! He hates kim, 
That would upon the rack of this rough wor Id 
Stretch kim out longer. Shakſpeare. 

Often did I ftrive 
Toy eld the g4:ft; but fill the envious flood 
Kept in my foul, Shak ſpeare. 
2. A ſpirit appearing after death. 
The mignty gs of our great Harrys roſe, 
And armed Edwards louk'd with anxious eyes, 
To ſee this fleet among unequal furs, 
By which fate promis'd them their Charles thould 
riſe. Dryden. 
3. Te give up the GaosT. To die; to 
yield up the ſpirit into the hands of God. 
Their ſhadows ſeem 
A canopy moſt fatal, under which 
Our army lies ready to give up the gheft, Shakſp. 
4. The third perfon inthe adorable Trinity, 
called the Holy Ghoſt. 
7 Grnost. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
yield up the ghoſt; to die. Not in uſe. 
Euryalus taking leave of Lucretia, precipitated 
her into ſuch a love-fat, that within a few hours 
ſhe 29/ted. Sidney 
[2 Gnost. v. a. To haunt with appa- 
ritions of departed men. Obſolete, 
Julius Czſar 


Who at Phi ppi the good Brutus gieed, 
There ſaw you labowring ior him. 


Shatſpeare. 


GIA 
Gao'sTLINEss, 2. /. [from g 


ritual tendency ; quality of 
ference chiefly. to the ſoul. 


Gno'sTLY. adj. from ghoſt. ] 


1. Spiritual; relating to the ſoul; not 
carnal z not ſecular. 
Save and defend us from our ghofly enemies. 
Common Prayer, 
Our common neceſſities, and the lack which we 
all have, as well of ga as of earthly favours, 
is in each kind fn eafily known, but the gifts of 
God, according to theſe degrees and times, Which 
he in his ſecret wiſdom ſeeth meet, are fo di- 
verſely beſtowed, that it ſeldom appeareth what 
all receive, what all ſtand in need of, it ſeldom. 
lieth hid, Hooker, 
The graces of the ſpirit are much more preci- 
ous than worldly benefits, and our g evils of 
greater importance than any harm which the body. 
feeleth. Heooker, 
To deny me the ghofly comfort of my chap- 
lains, ſeems a greater barbarity than is ever uſed 
by chriſtians, King Charles, 
2. 3 a character from religion; 
ſpiritual, x 
Hence will I to my g friar's cloſe cell, 
His help to crave, and my dear hap to tell. 
Shakſpeare's Romeo and Juliet. 
The ghefly father now hath done his ſhrift. 
Skakſpeare's Hemy vi. 


GIALALINA. n. J. [ Italian.] Earth of 
a bright gold colour, found in the king- 
dom of Naples, very fine, and much 
valued by painters. Woodward. 


Gra'MBEux. n./. [ jambes, Fr.] Legs, 
or armour for legs; greaves. 
The mortal fteel deſpiteouſly entail'd, 
Deep in their ſleſh, quite through the iron walls, 
That a large purple fircam adown their giambeux 
falls. Spenſer. 


GIANT. n. / [ geant, French; gigas, 
Latin. ] A man of fize above the ordi- 
nary rate of men; a man unnaturally 
large. It is obſervable, that the idea 
of a giant is always affociated with pride, 
brutality, and wickednels. 

Now does he feel his axle 
Hang loofe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfifh thief. Shakſpeare's Macheth, 
Gates of monarchs 
Are arch'd ſo high that giants may jet through, 
And keep their impious turbans on, without 
Goud-morrow to the ſun. Shatſpeare's g. 
Woman's gentle brain 
Could not drop forth ſuch gran rude invention; 
Such Erhiop words. Shatſp. As you like it. 
Fierce faces threat'ning wars, 
Giants of mighty bone, and bold emprite ! 
. ors Milien, 
Thoſe giants, thoſe mighty men, and men of 
renown, far exceeded the proportion, nature, and 
ſtrength ot thoſe giants remembered by Moſes ot 
his own time. Raleigh's Hie, y. 
The giant brothers, in their camp, base found 
I was not forc'd with eaſe to quit my ground, | 
D. yden's ci. 
By weary ſteps and fluw 
The groping giant with a trunk of pine 
Explor'd bis way. Add. for, 
Neptune, by pray*'r repentant, rarely won, 
Attics the cluet t avenge his giant ſon, 
Great Polypheme of more than mortal might. 
Pope. 

Gr'aNTEss. n. /. [from giant.] A ſhe- 
giant; a woman of unaatural bulk and 
height, | 

I kad ratter be a gianteſs, and lie under mount 
Pe lion. Saat ſpe ars. 
Were this ſubject to the cedar, ſhe would be 
able to make head againk that huge g:? 


ty. ] Spi- 


ving re- 


Ly 


Howe. 


GIB 


GiYANTLIXE. J adj. [from giant and lile.] 
GIYANTLY. Gigantick ; vaſt; bulky. 
Single courage has often, without romance, 
overcome giartly diffteulties, Decay of Picty. 
„ Nutwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
philoſophy, which, they are deplorably ſtrangers 
to, and thoſe unanſwerable doubts. and difficul- 
ties, which, over their cups, they pretend to 
have againſt chriſtianity; perſuade but the cove- 
tous man not to deify his money, the proud man 
not to adore himſelf, and I dare undertake that 
all their giantlite objections againſt the chriſtian 
religion mall preſently vaniſh and quit the _ 
9. 
GAM Ts HIT. m/. [from giant.] Quality 
or character of a giant. 
His giangſtip is gone ſomewhat creſt fallen, 
Stalking with leſs unconſcionable firides, 
And lower looks. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
G1'BBE. n. ſ. Any old worn-out animal. 
Hanmer. 
For who that 's but a queen, fair, ſober, wiſe, 
Would from a paddock, from a bat, a gibbe, 
Such dear concernings hide ? Shakſp. Hamlet. 


To Gr'BBER. v. n. {from jabber.] To 
ſpeak inarticulately. 
The ſheeted dead 
Did ſqueak and gibber in the Roman ſtreets. 
x Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
G1'BBER1SH, nn. f, [Derived by Skinner 
from gaber, French, to cheat ; by others 
conjectured to be formed by corruption 
from jabber. But as it wasanciently written 
geberiſb, it is probably derived from the 
chymical cant, and originally implied 
the jargon of Geber and his tribe. | Cant; 
the private language of rogues and gip- 
ſeys; words without meaning. 

Some, if they happen to hear an old word, 
albeit very natural and figniteant, cry out 
firaightway, that we ſpeak no Engliſh, but 
g#ibberifh. Spenſer . 

Some of both ſexes writing down a number of 
letters, juſt as it came into their heads; upon 
reading this gibberih, that which the men had 
wrote ſounded like H:gi Dutch, and the other by 
the women like Italian, Swift. 


G1'BBET. . . [| gibet, French. ] 
I. A gallows; the poſt on which male- 


factors are hanged, or on which their | 


carcaſes are expoſed. 
When was there ever curſed atheiſt brought 
Unto the gibbet, but he did adore 
That bleſſed pow'r which he kad ſet at nought ? 
Davies. 
You ſcandal to the fteck of verſe, a race 
Able to bring the gibbet in diſgrace. Cleaveland. 
Haman ſuttered death himſelf upon the. very 
gibbet that he had provided for another. 
L' Efirange. 
Papers lay ſuch principles to the Tories, as, if 
they were true, our next buſineſs ſhould be to 
erect gibbets in every paiiſh, and hang them out 
of the way, Swift. 
2. Any traverſe beams. 
To Gr'BBET. v. n. {from the nonn.] 
1. To hang or expoſe on a gibbet. 
l gibbet up xis name. Clukam. 
2. To hang on any thing going traverſe: 
as the beam of a gibbet. 
He ſhall come off and on twifter than he that 
gibbets on the brewer's bucket, © Shatſpeare. 


GIBBIER. u. /. [French.] 
wild fowl. 
Theſe impotts are laid on all butche:'s meat, 
| While, at the ſame time, the fowl and gib5b4:r are 
tax-free. Addiſon on Italy. 
G1830'siTy, n. /. [ gibbefiie, French; from 
gibbous.] Convexity; prominence ; 
protuberance. 


Game; 


G 13 


When ihips, failing contrary ways, loſe the 
ſight one of another, what ſhould take away the 
fight-of ſhips from each other, but the gi 
of the interjacent water ? Ray. 


GI'BBOUS. adj. [ gibbus, Latin; gibbeux, 
French. ] 
1. Couvex; protuberant; ſwelling into 
inequalities, 
The bones will riſe, and make a gib5ous mem- 
ber. Wiſeman. 
A pointed flinty rock, all bare and black, 
Grew. gibbau from behind the mountain's back. 
s Dryden. 


empty ſhells, wears them away, reducing thote 
that are concave and Sm to a Hat. 


wdward's Natural Hiftcry. 
2. Crookbacked. 


I demand how the camels of Bactria came to 
have two bunches in their back, whereas the 
camels of Arabia have but one? How oxcn, in 
ſome countries, began and continue gibbous or 
haunch- backed? Brown. 


G1i'BBouUsNEss. n. . [from gibbous.] 
Convexity; prominence. 
To make the convexity of the earth diſcernible, 
ſuppoſe a man lifted in the air, that he may have 
a ſpacious horizon ; but then, becauſe of the dit- 
tance, the convexity and gibbouſneſs would vanith 
away, and he would only ſee a great circular flat. 
Bentley's Sermons 


Gr'scaT. n. /. [gib and cat.] An old 
worn-out cat. 


Jam as melancholy as a gibcat, or a lugg' d 
bear. Shatſpeare. 


To GIBE. v. n. I old French, 
to ſneer, to ridicule.] To ſneer; to 
join cenſoriouſneſs with contempt. 

They ſeem to imagine that we have erected of 
late a frame of ſome new religion, the furniture 
whereof we ſhould not have borrowed from our 
enemies, leſt they ſhould afterwards laugh and 
gibe at our party. Homer. 

4 When he ſaw her toy, and gibe, and geer, 

And paſs the bounds of inedeſt merry make, 

Her d-lliance he deſpis'd. Spexfer. 
Why that 's the way to choke a ging (pint, 

Whoſe influence is begot of that loule grace 

Which ſhallow laughing hearers give to fools. 


Shak ſpeare, 
Thus with talents well endu'd 
To be ſcurrilous and rude, 
When you pertly raiſe your ſnout, ; 
Fleer and g:be, and laugh and flout. Storfe, 


To GiBE. v. a. To reproach by con- 
temptuous hints ; to flout ; to ſcoff ; to 
\ ridicule; to treat with ſcorn ; to ſneer ; 
to taunt. 
When rioting in Alexandria, you 
Did pocket up my letters, and with taunts 
Did gibe my miſſive out of audience. Shatfſp. 
Draw the beaſts as I ce.cribe them, 
From their features, while I gibe them. Stufe. 


GIBE. n. /. {from the verb.] Sneer; 
hint of contempt by word or look; 


ſcoff ; act or expreſſion of ſcorn ; taunt. 
Mark the fleers, the gibes, and notable {corns 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. SAA 
The rich have ſtill a gibe in ſtore, 
And will be monſtrous witty on the poor. 
Dry 3: * 
If they would hate from the bottom oft 
hearts, their averſion would be too ſtrong for 
little gibes every moment Spectator 


But the dean, if this ſecret ſhould come to hi, 
cars, 


Will never have done with his g/bes and his jeers 

by Sxwif! 
G1'BER. n. f. [from gibe.) A ſneerer; 
one who turns others to ridicule by con- 
| temptuous hints; a ſcoffer; a taunter. 


The ſea, by this acceſs and receſs, ſhuffling the 


GID 


You are well underſtond to be 2 more. perfect 
fiber of the table, than a neceſſary bencher of 
the capitol. Shakſprare*'s Cor iu anus. 

He is a giber and our preſent buſineſs 

Is of more ſerious cunſcquence. Ben Jonſon, 

G1'BiNGLY, adv. [from gibe.] Scorn- 

fully ; contemptuouſly. 

His preſent portance, 

Gibingly and ungravely he did faſhion 

After th' inveterate hate he bears to you. Shak/p. 

G1BLETS. n. .. [according to Minſheww 

from gobbet, gobblet : according to Ju- 

nius more properly from gibier, game, 

French.) The parts of a gooſe which 

are cut off before it is roaſted. 

Tis holyday ; provide me better cheer : 

Tis holyday ; and ſhall be round the year: 

Shall I my houſhold gods and genius cheat, 

To make him rich who grudges me my meat? 

That he may loll at eaſe; and pamper'd high, 

When I am laid, may feed on gibler pie? Dryden. 

Gr'BSTAFF. n. / | 

1. A long ſtaff to gage water, or to ſhove 
forth a veſſel into the deep. 

2. A weapon uſed formerly to fight beaſts 
upon the ſtage, Dia, 

Grp. adv. [from giddy.) 

1. With the head ſeeming to turn round. 

2. Inconſtantly; unſteadily. . | 

To roam 
Giddily, and be every where but at home, 
Such freedom doth a baniſhment become. Dorne, 

3. Careleſly; heedleſly ; negligently. 

The parts that fortune hath beſtow'd upon her, 
Tell her, I bold as giddy as fortune. Shakſpeare, 

G1'bDbiNxESS. n. /. [from giddy. } 

1. Ihe ſtate of being giddy or virtiginous; 
the ſenſation which we have when every- 
thing ſeems to turn round. 

Megrims and giddineſs arc father when we riſe 
after long fitting, than while we fit. Bacon. 

This bleſſed thifile, which is fo ſovereign a 
medicine againſt the giddin:/s of the brain; 'tis 
this will ſctrle lit. Hay day. 

Vain ſhow and noiſe intoxicate the brain, 
Begin with giddinsſs, and end in pn. Young, 

2. Inconſtancy; unſteadineſs; mutability; 
changcablencſs, 

There be that delight in giddincſt, and count 
it a bondage to fx a belief ' Bacen, 

3. Quick rotation; inability to keep its 
place, 

The indignation of Heaven rolling and turning 
us, *till at length ſuch a gid4inc/s ſeized upon go- 
vernment, that it fell into the very dregs of 
ſectaries. South, 

4. Frolick ; wantonneſs of life. 

Thou like a contrite penitent, 
Charitably warn'd of thy fins, do'ti repent 
Theſe vanitics and giddineſſes. Donne. 

GI DDT. adi. [zidig. Saxon. ] I know 
not whether this word may not come 
from gad, to wander, to be in motion, 
gad, gid, gidd,.] 

1. Vertiginous; having in the head a 
whirl, or ſenſation of circular motion, 
ſuch as happeas by diſeaſe or druuken- 
nels. 

Them rev*ling thus the Tentyrmes invade, 

By g:.c, heads and ftagg'ring legs betray'd. 

Tutte“: Twoenal, 

2. Rotatory; whirung z mrning round 
with celerity. 

As Ixaun Bd, the wietch ſhall feel 
The giaty motion of the whirling mill. Pope, 

3. Inconflant; mutable; unttcady; change- 
ful. 

Our fancics are more gil and unfrm, 

| More long ing, wavering, ſooner lol and won, 


- 


| Than womeus are, Shakſpeare's I weifth Night, 
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It may be gnats and flies have thelr imaglna-« 
tion more mutable and giddy, as ſmall birds like- 
Wiſe have. Bacon, 
Thanks to giddy chance, which never bears 
That mortal bliſs ſhould laſt for length of years, 
She caſt us headlong from our high eftate, 
And here in hope of thy return we wait. Dryden. 
The giddy vulgar, as their fancies guide, 
With noiſe ſay uothing, and in parts divide. 
Dryden's Heid. 
You are as gi4ly and volatile as ever, the re- 
veiſe of Pope, who hath always loved a domeſ- 
tick life, Swift to Gay, 
4. That cauſes giddineſs. 
The frequent errors of a pathleſs wood, 
The giddy precipice, and tine dang 'rous flood, Prior. 
The ſylphs through myſtick mazes guide their 


way 
Through all the giddy circle they purſue, Pope. 


5. Heedleſs; thoughtleſs; uncautious; wild. 


Too many giddy fooliſh hours are gone, 
And in fantaſtick meaſures danc'd away, Rowe, 
How inexcuſable are thoſe giddy creatures, 
who, in the ſame hour leap from a parent's win- 


dow to a huſband's bed. Clariſſa. 
6. Tottering ; unfixed. 
As we have pac'd along 
Upen the giddy footing of the hatches, 
Methought that Glo'ſter ſtumbled. Shatſpeare. 


7. Intoxicated ; elated to thoughtleſſneſs; 
overcome by any overpowering incite- 
ment. 

Art thou not giddy with the faſhion too, that 
thou haſt ſhifted out of thy tale into telling me 
of the faſhion ? 

Like one of two contending in a prize, 

That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes; 
Hearing applauſe and univerſal ſhout, 
Giddy in ſpirit, gazing ſtill in doubt, 
Whether thoſe peals of praiſe be his or no. Sp. 


To Gi pv. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
turn quick. Obſolete. 
A ſodaine north-wind fetcht, 
With an extreame ſea, quite about againe, 
Our whole endeavours ; and our courſe conſtrain 
To giddie round. Chapman. 
G1'DDYBRAINED, adj. | giddy and brain.] 
Careleſs ; thoughtleſs. 
Turn him out again, you unneceſſary, uſeleſs, 
_ giddybrain'd aſs Otway's Venice Preſerved. 
Gi'DDYHEADED. adj. | giddy and head. 
Without thought or caution ; without 
ſteadineſs or conſtancy. 
And ſooner may a gulling weather ſpy, 
By drawing forth heav*ns ſcheme diſery 
What faſhion'd hats or ruffs, or ſuits, next year, 


Our giddy-headed antick youth will wear. Denne. 


That men are ſo miſaffected, melancholy, gid- 
dykeaded, hear the teſtimony of Solomon. 
Burton o Melancholy 
Gi'ppyracEp. adj. [ giddy and face.] 
Moving without regularity. 
More than light airs, and recollected terms, 
Of theſe moſt briſk and giddypaced times, SHH 
(31'tr-EAGLE. u. . [Sometimes it is 
written fer- engle.] An eagle of a par- 
ticular Lind. 
Theſe fowls ſhall not be caten, the ſwan and 
the pelican, and the gizr-eag/e. Leviticus. 
Crew. n. / | from give. 
1. A thing given or beſtowed ; ſome- 
thing conferred without price. 
They preſented unto him g#fts, gold, and fran- 
Kincenic and myrrh, Matthew. 
Recall your gifr, for I your pow'r confeſs ; 
But cit take back my life, a g/t that 's leſs. 
Des Aurengzebe, 
2. The aQ of giving. 
Creator buuntcous and benign, 
Giver of all things good, but faireſt tuis 
Of all thy gi/ts nor envyett. Milton. 
Thee ail tings living gaze on, all thizgs thine 
8; g/7.- Milten. 


Shakſpeare. 
ö 


GIG 
3. The right or power of beſtowing. 


They cannot give; : 
For had the gif? been theirs, it had not here 
Thus grown. i Milton. 

No man has any antecedent right or claim to 

that which comes to him by free gife, South, 
4. Oblation; offering. 

Many nations ſhall come with gifts in their 

hands, even gifts to the king of heaven. Tobit. 
5. A bribe. 

Thou ſhalt not wreſt judgment, thou ſhalt not 
reſpect perſons, neither take a giſt; for a gif? 
doth blind the eyes of the wiſe. Deuteronomy. 

6, Power ; faculty. 
And if the boy have not a woman's git, 
To rain a ſhower of commanded tears, 
An onion will do well for ſuch a ſhift. Shakſp. 
She was lovely to attract 
Thy love, not thy ſubjection, and her gifts 
Were ſuch as made government well ſeen''d 
Unſeemly to bear rule. : 

He who has the gift of ridicule, finds fault 
with any thing that gives him an opportunity of 
exerting his talent. Addiſon, 

Gr'FTED. adj. [from gift. ] 
1. Given; beltowed. 
Made of my enemies the ſcorn and gaze, 
To grind in brazen fetters, under taſk, 
With my heav'a gifted ſtrength. Milton. 
2. Endowed with extraordinary powers. 
It is commonly uſed ironically, 

Two of their giſted brothcrhoodt, Hacket and 
Coppinger, got up intv a peaſe-cart, and 
harangued the people to diſpoſe them to an inſut- 
rection. D. y den. 

There is no talent ſo pernicious as eloquence, 
to thoſe who have it not under command: wo- 
men, who are ſo liberally gifted by nature in this 
particular, ought to ſtudy the rules of female 
oratory. Addiſon's Freehelder. 

G16. n. /. [Etymology uncertain. ] 


1. Any thing that is whirled round in play. 
Playthings, as tops, gigs, battledores, ſhould 

be procured them. Locke. 
2. [gigia, Iſlandick. ] A fiddle. Out of uſe. 


G16Ga'NTICK. adj. [ gigantes, Lat.] Suita- 
ble to a gjant; big; bulky ; enormous: 


likewiſe wicked ; atrocious. 
Others from the wall defend 
With dart ard jav'lin, (tones, and ſulphurous fire; 
On each hand flaughter and gigantict deeds. 
Milton, 
I dread him not, nor all his giant brood, 
Though fame divulg'd him father of five ſons, 
All of gigantick hze, Goliah chief. Milton, 
The fon of Hercules he juſtly ſeems, 
By his broad ſhoulders, and gigantick limbs. 
Dryden. 
The Cyclopean race in arms aroſe ; 
A lawleſs nation of gigantick foes. Pope. 


To GIGGLE. v. n. [ gichelen, Dutch. ] 
To laugh idly ; to titter; to grin with 
merry levity. It is retained in Scotland. 

We ſhew our preſent joking, giggling race; 
True joy conſiſts in gravity and grace. 
Garrick's Epilogue, 

G1'6GLER. 2. J. {from giggle. ] A laugh- 
er; a titrerer; one idly and fooliſhly 
merry. 

A ſad wiſe valour is the brave complexion, 
That leads the van, and (ſwallows up the cities: 
The giggler is a milk-maid, whom infection, 

Or the fr'd beacon, frigiteth from his ditties. 
Herbert. 


G1GLET. n. f. [xeax], Saxon; geyl, Dut. 
gillet, Scottiſh, is ſtill retained. } A 
wanton ; a laſcivious girl. Out of uſe, 

Young Talbot was not horn 
To be the pillage of a gig/et wench. Shatſpeare. 
The fam'd Caſſibelan was once at point, 
Oh gig/et fortune} to maſter Cefar's ſword. 
Sho Mea. e's Cymbeline, 


Milton, 


GIL 
Away with thoſe giglets too, and with the 
other confederate companion. Shakſpeare, 
61607. . /. [ French.] The hip joint. 
It ſeems to mean in Chapman a joint for 
the ſpit. 
The inwards lit, 
They broil'd on coales and eate : the reft, in 
gigots cut, they ſplit. Chapman, 
7% GILD. v. a. pret. gilded or gilt. 
[Zildan, Saxon.) 
1. To overlay with thin gold; to cover 
with foliated gold. 
The room was large and wide, 
As it ſome gilt or ſolemn temple were: 
Many great golden pillars did uprear 
The maſly roof. 


Spenſer. 
To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 


To throw a perfume on the violet. Shakſpeare, 
And the gilded car of day 
His glowing axle doth allay 
In the ſteep Atlantick ſtream. Milton, 


Purchaſing riches with our time and care, 
We loſe our freedom in a gilded ſnare. Reoſcom, 
When Britain, looking with a juſt diſdain 
Upon this gi/ded majeſty of Spain, 
And knowing well that empire muſt decline, 
Whoſe chief 1upport and ſinews are of coin. 
Waller. 
Her joy in g//ded chariots, when alive; 
And love of ombre after death ſurvive. 


Pope. 


2. To cover with any yellow matter. 


Thou didſt drink 
The ſtale of horſes and the gi/ded puddle, 
Which beaſts would cough at. Shakſpeare, 
3. To adorn with luſtre. 

No more the rifing ſun-ſhall g/ the morn, 

Nor ev*ning Cynthia fill her filver horn. Pope. 
4. Lo brighten ; to illuminate. 

The lightſome paſſion of joy was not that tri- 
vial, vaniſhing, ſuperficial Ying, that only gilds 
the apprenenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of 
the ſoul. | South, 

5- To recommend by adventitious orna- 
ments. 

For my part, if a lie may do thee grace, 

I' gd it with the happieſt terms I have. Shak/. 

Yet, oh! th' imperfect piece moves more de- 

light; 
Tis gi/ded ver with youth, to catch the fight. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe, 
Gr'LDER, n. /. [ from gild. ] 
1. One who lays gold on the ſurface of 
any other body. 


Gilders uſe to have a piece of gold in their 
mouth, to draw the ſpirits of the quickſilver. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

We have here a gilder, with his anvil and 

hammer. Broome, 

2. A coin, from one ſlilling and fix-peuce 


to two ſhillings. Phillips. 
I am bound 
To Per ſia, and want gi/ders for my voyage. 
Shakſpeare 


Grind. n. , [from gild.] Gold laid 


on any ſurface by way of ornament. 
Silvering will fully and canker more than gild- 
ing, which, if it might be conected with a little 
mixture of gold, there is profit. Bacon. 
The church of the Annunciation, all but one 
corner of it, is covered with ſtatues, ging, and 
aint. | Adijen an Italy. 
Could laureate Dryden pimp and fry'r engage, 
And [ not not ſtrip the ging off a knave, 
Unplac'd, unpenſion'd, no man's heir or 2 4 
— e. 
Gilt. . J. [ agulla, Spaniſh ; gula, Lat.] 


1. The apertures at each ſide of a fiſh's 


head. | 
The leviathan, 

Stretch'd like a promontory, ſleeps or ſwims, 
And feems a moving land, and at his gi/ls 


Draws in, and at his trunk ſpouts out a fea. 
Milton, 


G IM 


Fiſhes perform reſpiration under water by the 
gills. - Ray. 
He hath two g- fins; not behind the gills, as 
in moſt aſhes, but before them. WValton. 

"Till they, of farther paſſage quite bereft, 
Were in the meſh with g///s entangl'd left. 

King's Fiſherman. 
2. The flaps that hang below the beak of 
a fowl. 

The turkeycock hath great and ſwelling g/, 

and the hen hath leſs. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
3- The fleſh under the chin. 

In many there is no paleneſs at all; but con- 
trariwiſe, redneſs about the cheeks and gs, 
which is by the ſending forth of ſpirits in an ap- 
petite to revenge. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Like the long bag of fleth hanging down from 
the gills of the people in Piedmont. Swift. 

4. [ gilla, barbarous Latin.) A meaſure 
of liquids containing the fourth m of 
a pint, or, in ſome places, halfof a pint. 

Every bottle mult be rinced with wine: ſome, 
out of miſtaken thrift, will rince a dozen with 
the ſame : change the wine at every ſecond bottle: 
a gill may be enough. ü Swift. 

5. A kind of meaſure among the tinners. 

They meaſure their block-tin by the gi, which 

contaiyeth a pint. Carew. 


6. [from Gillian, the old Engliſh way of 
writing Julian, or Juliana.] The ap- 
pellation of a woman in ludicrous lan- 

uage. 

I can, for I will, 

Here at Burley o' th' Hill, 

Give you all your fill, 

Each ſack with his GIII. Ben Jonſon's Gypfees. 
7. [ chelidonium.)] A plant; ground-ivy. 
8. Malt liquor medicated with ground- 

ivy. 

In ſenſe four, and all following, it is 

ſpoken il, 

Gr'LLKOuUSE, n. ., [gill and houſe.) A 
houſe where gill is fold. | 

Thee ſhall each alehouſe, thee each gil/horſe 

mourn, 

And anſw'ring ginſhops ſourer ſighs return. Pope. 
G1LLYFLOWER. n. / [either corrupted 

from July flower, or from girsflce, Fr.] 

Gillyflowers or rather Fulyflowers, ſo called 

from the month they blow in, may be 1educed to 

theſe ſoits; red and white, purple and white, 
ſcarlet and white, Mortimer's Huſbandry. 

In July come gi/lyflowers of all varieties. 

Bacon. 

Fair is the gie of gardens ſweet, 

Fair is the marygold, for pottage meet. Gay. 
GILT. n. . [from gild.] Golden ſhow ; 

old laid on the ſurface of any matter. 

bſolete. 

Our gayneſs and our gilt are all beſmirch'd, 

With rainy marching in the painful field. Shak. 

When thou waſt in thy g/, and thy perfume, 

they mockt thee for too much curioſity : in thy 

rags thou know'it none, but art deſpis'd for the 
contrary. Shakſpeare's Timon of Athens, 

GIIT. The participle of gild. 

Where the gilt chariot never mark'd its way, 
Pope. 
G1LTHEAD. . J. [| gilt and head.] 
1. A ſea fiſh. Dig. 
2, A bird. | 

He blended together the livers of gil:heads, 

the brains of pheaſants and peacocks, tongues of 

phenicopters, and the melts of lampres. 
Hakewill. 

G1LT-TAIL. n. , [ gilt and zail.] A worm 

ſo called from his yellow tail. 


Grm. adj. [an old word.] Neat; ſpruce; | 


well dreſled. 


GTM RACK. n. / ( by Skinner 
to be ludicrouſly 


ormed from gin, 9 


GIN 


rived from engine.] A ſlight or trivial 
mechaniſm, 
For though theſe gimcracks were away, 
However, more reduc'd and plain, 
The watch would ſtill a watch remain; 
But if the horal orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands till, or breaks to pieces. Prior. 
What's the meaning of all theſe trangrams and 
gimcracks Jumping over my maſter's hedges, 
and running your lines croſs his grounds? 
Arbuthnot”s — Bull. 
G1'MLET. . / Lgibelet, guimbelet, French. ] 
A borer with a ſcrew at its point, 
The gimlet hath a worm at the end of its bit. 
Moxon. 
G1'MMAL., n. . [Suppoſed by Skinner and 
Ainſworth to be derived from gimellus, 
Latin, and to be uſed only of ſomething 
conſiſting of correſpondent parts, or 
double, It ſeems rather to be gradually 
corrupted from geometry or geometrical, 
Any thing done by occult means is 
vulgarly ſaid to be done by geometry. ] 
Some little quaint devices or pieces of 


machinery. Hanmer. 
I think by ſome odd gimmals or device 
Their arms are ſet like clocks, ſtill to ſtrike on, 
Elſe they could not hold ou! ſo as they do. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 


Gr'MMER. . J. [See GIdMAL.] Move- 
ment ; machinery. 

The holding together of the parts of matter 
has ſo confounded me, that I have been prone to 
conclude with myſelf, that the gimmers of the 
world hold together not ſo much by geometry as 
ſome natural magick. More's Divine Dialogues. 


Giur. n. . [See Giu. Gimp, in old 
Engliſh, is neat, ſpruce.] A kind of ſilk 


twiſt or lace. 


GIN. n. /. [from engine.] 
1. A trap; a ſnare. 
As the day begins, 
With twenty gins we will the ſmall birds take, 
And paſtime make. Sidney. 
Which two, thiough treaſon and deceitful gin, 
Hath flain fir Mordant. Spenſer. 

So ſtrives the woodcock with the gin; 

So doth the coney ſtruggle in the net. Sacre. 

Be it by gin, by ſnares, by ſubtilty. Shatſp. 

If thoſe, who have but ſenſe, can ſhun 

The engines that have them annoy'd; 

Little for me had reaſon done, 

If I could not thy gins avoid. Ben Jonſor's Foreff. 

I know thy trains, 

Though dearly tv my coſt ; thy gins and toils 

No more on me have pow'r, their force is null'd. 
Milton. 
He made a planetary gin, 4 

Which rats would run their own heads in, 

And come on purpoſe to be taken, 

Without th' expence of cheeſe and bacon. 

Hudibras, 

Keep from flaying ſcourge thy ſkin, 

And ankle free from iron giz. Hudibras 
2. Any thing moved with ſcrews, as an 
engine of torture, 

Typhæus' joints were ſtretched on a gin. 
Spenſer. 
3- A pump worked by rotatory ſails. 

The delfs would be ſo flown with waters, it 

being impoſſible to make any adits or ſoughs to 
drain them, that no gins or machines would ſuf- 
fice to lay and keep them dry. Ray. 

A bituminous plate, alternately yellow and 

black, formed by water driveling on the outfide 
of the gin pump of Moſtyn coalpits. I daw.rd, 
4. [contracted from GENEVA.] The 


ſpirit drawn by diſtillation from juniper- 
berries. 

This calls the church to deprecate our fin, 
And hurls the thunder of our laws on gin, Pepe. 


Pope. 
— 


Gin ſhops ſourer ſighs return. 


GIN 
GI'NGER. u. { [ zinziber, Latin; ęin- 


gero, Italian. | , 
The flower conſiſts of five leaves, ſhaped ſome- 
what like thoſe of the iris: theſe are produced 
in the haad or club, cach coming wut of a 
ſeparate leafy ſcale, The ovary becomes a tri- 
angular fruit, having three cells which contain 
ſceds. 4 - Miller, 
The root of ginger is of the tuberous Kind, 
knotty, cruoked, and irregular ; ot a hot, acrid, 
and pungent taſte, though aromatick, and of a 
very agreeable ſmell, The Indians eat both the 
young ſhoots of the leaves and the roots theme 
ſelves, Hills Materia Medica. 
Or wafting ginger round the ſtreets to go, 
And viſit alchvule where ye firſt did grow. Pope. 


G1'/NGERBREAD. n. /. | ginger and read.] 
A kind of farinaceous ſweetmeat made 
of dough, like that of bread or biſcuit, 
ſweetened with treacle, and flavoured 
with ginger and ſome aromatick ſeeds, 
It 1s 7 gilt. 


An' 1 had but one penny in the world, thou 
ſhould'ſt have it to buy gingerbread. Shakſpeare, 
Hercurrants there and gouſeberrics were ſpiead, 
With the enticing gold of gingerbread. 
King's Conkery, 
»Tis a loſs you are not here, to partake of 
three weeks froſt, and eat gingerbread in a booth 
by a fire upon the Thames. Swift, 
G1'NGERLY. adv, [I know not whence 
derived. ] Cautiouſly ; niccly.' 
What is 't that you 
Took up ſo gingerly ? Shakſpe re, 
G1'NGERNESS. n. /. Niceneſs; tenders 
neſs. Dia, 
G1NGtvaL. adj. [ gingiva, Latin.) Be- 
longing to the gums. | 
Whiltt tne Italians ſtrive to cut a thread in their 
pronunciation between D and IJ, ſo to ſweeten it, 
they make the occluſe appulſe, eſpecially the 
gingival, ſofter than we do, giving a little of pet- 
viouſneſs. Holder's Elements of Speech, 
To GrNGLE. v. n. 
1. To utter a ſharp clattering noiſe ; to 
utter a ſharp noiſe in quick ſucceſſion. 
The foot grows black that was with dirt em- 
brown'd, 
And in thy pocket ging/ing halfpence found. Gay. 
Once, we confcis, bencatn the patriot”s cloak, 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinca (poke, 


And giagling down the backſtairs,uold the crew, 
Old Cato is as great a rogue as you. Pope. 


2. To make an affected ſound in periods 
or cadence. 

To Gi'NGLE. v. a. To ſhake fo that a 
ſharp ſhrill clattering noiſe thould be 
made. | 

Her infant grandame's whiſtle next it grew; 
The bells ſhe gingcd, and the whiſtle blew. Pepe. 

GUNGLE. n. /. [from the verb.] 

1. A ſhrill reſounding noiſe. 

2. AﬀeQation in the ſound of periods. 


Gi'NGLYMoLD. adj. [yy if, a hinge, 
and ..] Reſembling a ginglymus ; 
approaching to a ginglymus. 

The malleus lies along, fixed to the ty mpanum, 
and on the other erd is joined to the incus by a 
double or ging/ymoid joint Helder, 

GrNGLYMuUs. ./. A mutual indenting 
of two bones into each others cavity, in 
the manner of a hinge, of which the 
elbow is an inſtance. IWiſeman, 

G1NNET. n. / [n.] A nag; a mule; 
a degenerated breed. Hence, according 
to ſome, but, 1 believe, crroneoufly, . 
a Spaniſh gennet, improperly written for 
g:nnes, 


*. 


GI R 

25 Gr'sDLE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 

5 i. Togird; to bind as with a girdle. 
vered thee with filk. zekiel., Lay the gentle babes, girdling — 2 
6 there keeps the mM 3 * | Within their innocent alabaſter arms. Shakſpeare, 

irt 1n her languine gown, by night and day, '| 2 in: 1 
Obſervant of the ſouls that paſs the downward, . — far nay — gs a 
way. Dryden.\| That as a waiſt do girdle you about, Shak 
, eare. 
6. To cover round as a garment, Let me look back _ thee, O thou of 
Theſe, with what kill they had, together | That girdleſ in thoſe wolves! Shakſpeare, 


ſow'd, G1RDLEBELT. n, / [ girdle and belt.] 


To gird their waiſt : vain covering, if it hide . 
Their guilt, and dreaded ſhame! © Milton, | The belt that encircles the waiſt. 
Nor did his eyes leſs longingly behold 


7. To furniſh; to equip. 


"1; -_ 
5. To dreſs; to habit ; to clothe, 


I girded thee about with fine linen, and I co- 


GIR 
Griggs. n. / [1 ſuppoſe Chineſe.) A 
root brought lately into Europe, of a 
browniſh colour on the outfide, and 
ſomewhat yellowiſh within ; and ſo pure 
and fine, that'it ſeems almoſt tranſpa- 
rent. It is of a very agreeable and aro- 
matick ſmell, though not very ſtrong. 
Its taſte is acrid and aromatick, and has 
ſomewhat bitter in it. We have it from 
China and America, 'The Chineſe 
value this root at three times its weight 


in filver. Hill. So to the coaſt of 7 v he directs The grrdlebelt, with nails of burniſh'd gold. 
To Gre. v. a. To take out the guts of | His eaſy ſteps, girde with ſnaky wiles. Milton, 1 G b Dryden, 
herrings. Bailey. 8. To encloſe ; to encircle, | G1 72 n. . ¶ from girdle.] A maker 
CT | 13 That Nyſeian iſle « or girdles, 
GTPSY. n./. [corrupted from Egyptian ; Girt with the river Triton, where old Cham ns 


for when they firſt appeared in Europe, 


Hid Amalthea, and her florid ſon 
they declared, and perhaps, truly, that $ 


Young Bacchus, from his ſtepdame Rhea's eye. 


— — — * 2 — 
— 2 * wy 5 =—— — — » 


n. /. [ gyrus, Latin.) A circle 
detenbed by any ching in motion. See 


i} they were driven from Egypt by the T , be Milton, GrRE, 
| Turks. They are now mingled with | 3. To reproach ; to gibe. GIRL. n./. [About 
| | all nations. oa. b ak noel. br 4 my! — nd is 2 by 


Shakſpeare. 
To GID. v. n. [Of this word in this 
ſenſe I know not the original; it may 


| 1. A vagabond who pretends to foretell 


'$- 2 2 hi . . . 
futurity, commonly by palmeſtry or aſaubon, as is his cuſtom, derives it 


from xen of the ſame fignification ; 


- — — 
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phyſiognomy. 

The butler, though he is ſure to loſe a knife, a 
fork, or a ſpoon every time his fortune is told 
him, ſhuts himſelf. up in the panty with an old 
81 for abuve half an hour. Addiſon. 

A frantick gipſey now, the houſe he haunts, 
And in wild phraſes ſpeaks diſſembled yo. | 

| rior, 
In this ftili labyrinth around her lie Wy 
Spells, philters, globes, and ſpheres of palmeſ-' 


try; 
A figil in his hand the gipſy bears, 
In th* other a prophetick ſieve and ſheers, Garth, 
I, near yon ſtile, three fallow gypfies met; 
Upon my hand they caſt a poring look, | 
Bid me beware, and thrice their heads they Wy 
ay. 
2. A reproachful name for a dark com- 
ple xion. . 

Laura, to her lady, was but a kitchen- wench; 
Dido a dowdy ; Cleopatra a gip/y; Helen and 
Hero hildings and harlots. Shakſpeare. 

3. A name of ſlight reproach to a woman. 

The widow play'd the gip/y, and ſo did her 

confidant too, in pretending to believe her. 


L' Eftrange. 
A flave I am to Clara's eyes: 

The gipſy knows her pow'r, and flies, Prior. 
GrzasOLE. n. /. ¶ girafol, French.] 
t. The herb turnſol, 

2. The opal tone. 
Zo GIRD. v. a. pret. girded or girt. 
{xynban, Saxon. ] 

o bind round. | 
They ſprinkled earth upon their heads, and 
girded their loins with ſackcloth. 2 Maccabees, 

2. To put on ſo as to ſurround or bind. 

| Cords of the higneſs of packthread were 
faſtened to bandages, which the workmen had 
girt round my neck. _ Swife. 

3. To faſten by binding. 
He girt his warlike harneſs about him. 1 Mac, 
My bow 2nd thunder, my almighty arms 
Gird on, and ſword upon thy puiſſant thigh. 
Milton. 
No, let us riſe at once, gird on our ſwords, 

And, at the head of our remaining troops, 

Attack the foe. Aaddiſen's Cato. 
The combarant too late the field declines, 
When now the ſword is girded to his loins. 


Prior, 
4. To inveſt. 
Stoop then, and ſet your knee againſt my foot ; 
And in reguerdon of that duty done, 
I gird thee with the valiant ſword of Vork. 
: Shakſpeare's Henry vi 
The ſon appear'd, 
Cirt with omnipotence. 


Milton's Par. Loft. | 


be formed by a I ming Ae a 
' fition from gride or cut.] o break 
a ſcornful jeſt; to gibe; to ſneer. 

This wondred error growth 

At which our criticks gird. Drayton, 

Men of all forts take a pride to gird at me: 
the brain of this fooliſh compounded clay, man, 
is not able to invent any thing that tends to 
laughter more than I invent, or is invented on 
me: I am not only witty in myſelf, but the 
cauſe that wit is in other men, Shakſpeare. 

G18D. n. /. [from the verb.] A twitch ; 
a pang : it may come from the ſenſation 
cauſed by a bandage or girdle drawn 
hard ſuddenly. This word is now ſel- 
dom uſed, unleſs the former etymology 
be admitted. | 

Sweet king! the biſhop hath a kindly gird : 
For ſhame, my lord of Winchefter relent. Sha#/. 
Conſcience by this means is freed from many 
fearful girds and twinges which the atheiſts feels, 
Tillotſon. 
He has the glory of his conſcience, when he 
doth well, to ſet againſt the checks and girds of 
it when he doth amiſs, : Goodman, 

GrzDer. . . [from gird.] In archi- 
teQure, the largeſt piece of timber in a 

floor. Its end 1s uſually faſtened into 
the ſummers, or breaſt ſummers, and 
the joiſts are framed in at one arm to 
the girders. Harris. 

The girders are alſo to be of the ſame ſcantling 
the ſummers and ground-plates are of, though 


the bae k girder need not be ſo ſtrong as the front 
girder. Msxon's Mech. Exer. 


Theſe mighty girders which the fabrick bind, | 


Theſe ribs robuſt and vaſt in order joinꝰd. Black, 


GTRDLE. n. /. [xynbe, Saxon. ] 
1. Any thing drawn round the waiſt, 
tied or buckled. 


There will I make thee beds of roſes, 
With a thouſand fragrant poſes; 
A cap of flowers, and a girdle, 
Embroider'd all with leaves of myrtle. 


and 


Sha#ſp. 


Many conceive there is ſomewhat amiſs, until 


they put on their girdle. Brown. 
On him his mantle, girdle, (word and bow, 
On him his heart and ſoul he did beſtow. Cowley, 
2. Encloſure ; circumference. 
Suppoſe within the girdle of tneſe walls 
Are now confin'd two mighty monairchies, 


Shakſpeare's Hemy v, 
3. The zodiack. 


Great breezes in great circles, ſuch as are 
under the gird/e of the world, do refrigerate, Bac, 
8 " 


Minſbew from garrula, Latin, a prat- 
tler, or girella, Italian, a weathercock ; 
by thinks that it comes from herlodes, 
elſh, from which, ſays he, Harlot is 
very eaſily deduced. Skinner imagines 
that the Saxons, who uſed ceonl for a 
man, might likewiſe have ceopla for a 
woman, though no ſuch word is now 
found. Dr. Hicles derives it moſt pro- 
bably from the Iſlandick Larlinna, a 
woman.] A young woman, or female 
child. 
In thoſe unfledg'd days was my wife a girl. 
Shakſpeare. 
I will love thee ne'er the leſs, my girl. Shak. 
The fovle Amphimachus, to field brought 
| gold to be his wracke, 
Proude girle like, that doth ever beare her dowre 
upon her backe. Chapman, 
A weather-beaten lover, but once known, 
Is ſport for every girl to practiſe on. Donne, 
Tragedy ſhould bluſh as much to ſtoop 
To the low mimick follies of a farce, 


As a grave matron would to dance with girls. 
Roſcummon, 


A boy, like thee, would make a kingly line; 
But oh! a gir/ like her, muſt be divine! Dryden. 
G1'sL1isH, adj. [from girl.] Suiting a 
girl; youthful. 


In her girl; age ſhe kept ſheep on the moor. 
Carew, 


G1RLiSHLY. adv. [from girlſb.] In a 
girliſh manner. 

To G1RN. v. 2. It ſeems to be a corrup- 
tion of grin. It is ſtill uſed in Scotland, 
and is applied to a crabbed, captious, or 
peeviſh perſon. | 

GIRROCk. 1. J [acus major. ] A kind 
of fiſh. Dig. 

Gixr. The part. paſſ. of gird. 

To GIRT. v. a. from gird.] To gird; 
to encompaſs; to encircle. Not pro- 


er. | 
In the dread ocean, undulating wide 


Bencath the radiant line that girts the globe. 
| Thomſon, 


Garn. J. J. [from gird.] 

1. A band by which the ſaddle or burden 
is fixed upon the horſe. 
Here lies old Hobſon, dc ath hath broke his gir7; 


And here, alas! hath laid him in the dirt. 
Milton, 


G IV 
Or the ſaddle turn'd round, or the girth: 
brake; 
For low on the ground, woe for his ſake, 
The law is found Ben Jonſon. 
Nor Pegaſus could bear the load, 
Along the high celeftial toad; 
The ſteed oppreſs'd would break his girth, 
To raiſe the lumber from the earth. Swift. 
Mordanto gallops on alone; 
The roads are with his foll'wers ftrown ; { 
This breaks a g/ and that a bone, Swift. 
2. A circular bandage. 
The moſt common way of bandage is by that 
of the git, which girt hath a bolſter in the mid- 
dle, and the ends are tacked firmly together. 
Wiſeman's Surgery. 
3./ The compaſs meaſured by the girdle, or 
eneloſing bandage. 
He's aluſty jolly tellow that lives well, at leaſt 
three yards in the girth, Addiſon's Freeholder 
To GIRTAH. v. a. To bind with a girth. 
To G1sE Ground. v. a, Is when the owner 


of it does not feed it with his own lock, 


but takes in other cattle to graze. 
Bailey. 
GisLE. Among the Engliſh Saxons, 
ſignifies a pledge : thus, Fredgiſle is a 
pledge of peace; Giflebert an illuſtrious 
pledge, like the Greek Homerus. 
Gibſ. Camden. 


GiTH, . / [ nigilla.] An herb called 
Guinea pepper, 
To GIVE. v. a. preter. gave; part. paſſ. 
given, [t pan, Saxon. ] 
1. To beſtow; to confer without any price 
or reward; not to fell. | 
I had a maſter that give me all I could aſk, 
but thought fit to take one thing frum me again. 
Templi. 
— t church and change; his gains were 
ure, 
His gung rare, ſave farthings to the poor. Pope. 
While tradeſmen ſtarve theſe Philomels are gay; 
For gen'rous lords had rather give than pay. 
Young. 
Half uſeleſs doom'd to live, 
Pray*rs and advice are all I have to give. Harte. 
2. To tranſmit from himſelf to another by 
hand, ſpeech, or writing; to deliver, 
The woman whom thou gaveſt to be with me, 
ſhe gave me of the tree, and I did eat. Gene, 
They were cating and drinking, marrying and 
iving in marriage. Mitt Ah 
Thoſe bills were printed not only every week, 
but allo a general account uf the whole year was 
given in upon the Thurſday before Chriſtmas. 
Graunt's Pills of Mortality * 
We ſhall give an account of theſe phenomena. 
- Burnet 
Ariſtotle adviſes not poets fo put things evi 
dently falſe and impoſſible into their poems, not 
gives them licence to run out inte wildneſs. 
Z Bruce 
3. To put into one's poſſeſſion ; to con- 
ſign ; to impart ; to communicate, 
Give us of your vil, for our lamps are gone 
our, Matteo. 
Nature gives us many children and friends, *9 
take them away; but takes none away to gte 


them us agnin. Temple. 
Give me, ſays Archimedes, where to tand 
firm, and I will remove the earth. Temple 


If the agreement of men fir} gave a (c- ptre 
into any one's hands, or put a crown, on his head, 
that almoſt muſt direct its conveyance, Locke, 

4. Vo pay as a price or reward, or in ex- 
change. 

All that a man hath will he give for his liſe. 

Joh. 
If you did know to whom I gave the MN. 
If you did know for whom gate the ring, 
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And how unwillingly I left the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 
Shakſpeare. 
He would give his nuts for a piece of metal, 
and exchange his ſheep for ſhells, or wool for a 
ſparkling pebble. Lecke, 


5. To yield; not to withhold. 

Philip, Alexander's father, gave ſentence 
againf{ a priſoner at a time he was drowſy, and 
ſeemed to give ſmall attention. The priſoner, 
after ſentence was pronounced, ſaid, I appeal: 
the king, ſome what ſtirred, ſaid, To whom do 
you appeal? The priſoner anſwered, from Phi- 
lip, when he gave no ear, to Philip, when he 
ſhall give ear, Bacon's Apophthegms 

Conſtantia accuſed herſelf for having ſo tamely 
given an ear to the propoſal, Addiſon. 


6. To quit; to yield as due. 
Give place, thou firanger, to an honourable 
man. Ecclus. 

7. To confer; to impart. 

I will bleſs her, and give thee a ſon alſo of her. 
Gneis. 
Nothing can give that to another which it hath 
not itſelf, | Bramk. againf} Hab bes. 
What beauties I loſe in ſome places, I give to 
others which had them not originally. Aryden. 


8. To expoſe; to yield without retention. 
All clad in ſkins of beaſts the jav'lin bear: 
Give to the wanton winds their flowing hair. 
| Dryden's Ancild. 
9. To grant ; to allow, 
'Tis gien me once again to behold my friend 
f Ro toe 
He has not given Luther fairer play. Atterb 
to. To yield; not to deny. 
I gave his wiſe propoſal way; 
Nav, urg*d him to go on : the ſhallow fraud 
Will ruin him. Row's Ambitious Stepmother. 


11. To afford; to ſupply. 


This opinion abatcd the fear of death in them 
which were ſo reſolved, and gave them courage 


to all adventures, Hooker 

Give us alſo ſacrifices and burnt-offeiings, tha: 

we may faciifhce unto the Lord. Exudus 
i2. To empower; to commiſſion, 


Prepare 
The due libation and the ſolemn pray'r; 
Then give thy friend to ſhed the ſacred wine. 
Pope's Oayſſcy 
13. To enable. 
God himſelf requireth the lifting up of pure 
hands in prayers; and hatk given the world to 
' underſtand, that the wicked, although they cry, 
{hall not be heard. Hecker. 
Give me to know 
How this foul rout began, who ſet it on. SIA 
So ſome weak ſhout, which elſe would poorly 
lite, 
Jove's tree adopts, and lifts into the ſkies 
Through the new pupil foſt'ring juices flow, 
Thruit forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to 
bor. a Tic tel. 
14. To pay. 
The asplauſe and approbation I gire to both 
your ſpeeches, Shatſpeare, 


15. To utter; to vent; to pronounce, 
So you mutt te the ht that gie, this ſentence, 
And he that ſutters, Shakſpeare. 
The Rnodians ſeeing their enemies turn their 
backs, gate a great ſhout in derifion of them, 
Axrolle;“ Hij/tory. 
Let the firſt honeſt diſcoverer give the word 
about, that Wood's halfpence have been offered, 
and caution the poor people not to reccive them. 
Swift 
16. To exhibit ; to ſhow. 
This 4nttance gizes the impuſſibility of an eter- 
nal exiſtence m any thing eſſentially alterable or 
corruptible. Hale. 


17. To exhibit as the product of a calcu- 


And would concewe for what I pave the ring, lation. 
, 


Vol. I. 
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The number of men being divided by the nut- 
ber of ſhips, gives four hundred and twenty-four. 
men a-piece, Arduthnot. 

18, To do any act of which the conſe- 
quence reaches others, 

As we deſire to give no offence ourſelves, ſs 


neither ſhall we take any at the difference of 
judgment in others, Burnet. 


19. To exhibit; to ſend forth as odours 
from any body. 


In oranges the ripping of the rind grverh out 
their ſmell more. | Bacon. 


20. To addict; to apply. 
The Helots, of the other ſide, ſhutting their 
gates, gave themſelves to bury their dead, to 
cure their wounds, and reſt their wearicd bodies, 
Sidney. 

After man began te grow to number, the irik 
thing we read they gate themſelves into, was 
the tilling of the carth and the feeding of 
cattle. Hotter. 

Groves and hill-altars were dangerous, in re- 
gard of the ſecret acceſs which people, ſuper ſti» 
tiouſly given, might have always theteunto with 
eaſe. Hooker, 

The duke is virtuous, mild, and, too weil 

given, 
To dream on evil, or to work my downfall. 
Shakſpeare. 

Fear him net, Cæſar, ke 's not dangerous; 

He is a noble Roman, and well given. Shakſp. 

His name is Falſtaff: if that man ſhould be 
lewdly given, he deceives me; for Hairy, I ſee 
virtue in his looks. Shatſpeare, 

Huniades, the ſcourge of the Turks, was dead 
long fore; ſu was aiſo Mathias : after whem 
i-cecded others, given all to plealure and a 

Anolles' Hifi v, 

Though he was given to pleaſure, yet be was 
likc wiſe defirous of giory. Bacon Henry vir. 

He that giveth his mind to the law of the Moit 
High, will ſeck out the wiſdom of all the arcients, 

. Eccl: frajticus, 

He is much given to contemplation, and the 
viewing ef this theatre of the world. More. 

They who gave themſelves to wwlike action 
and enterpriſes, went immediately to the palace 
of Odin. Temple, 

Men are given to this licentions humour of 
ſcoffing at perional blemiſhes and defects. 

L' Eftrange. 

Beſides, he is too much giver to horſeplay in his 
raillery ; and comes to battle, like a diftatur from 
the plough. Dryden, 

I have ſome buſineſs of importance with her; 
but her huſtund is ſo kurnb y gizer to be jealous, 

Lryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 

What can I refuſe to a man to charitably given ? 

Dryden, 
21, To reign; to yield up. 

Finding vurſz}ves in the midſt of the greateſt 
wilderneis of waters, without. v:&ual, we gate 
ourſelves for lot men, and prepared tur death. 

Ba 3 New i1r/antis, 
Who ſay, I care not, thoſe I give ſor loſt ; 
And to inſtruet them will not quit the cot, 
Herbert, 
Vutue giv for loft 
Depreſt and ovcr:hrown, as ſeem'd; 
Inke tiat ſelf-begott'n bird 
Frum out her aſchy womb now teem'd, Aeon. 

Since no decp within her gulph can hold 
Immortal vigour, though oppreis'd and tali'n, 

I give not Heav'n for loſt. Ain“ Par. Left, 

For a man to give bis name to chriſtianity in 
thoſe days, was to lift himielf a martyr. Suk, 

Ours gives himſelf for gone; you've watch'd 

your tinte, 
He figlts this day unarm'd, without his rhyme. 
| Dryden, 

The parents, after a iong ſearch for the body, 

gave him for diou ned in one of the canals 
Aadiſin's SpeFator, 

As the hinder feet of the hurſe fiuck to the 

mountain, while the body rear.d up in the ajr, 
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the poet with great difficulty kept himſelf from 
fliding off his back, inſomuch that the people 
gave him for gone. Addiſon's Guardian, 
22. To conclude; to ſuppoſe. 
Whence came you here, O friend, and whither 
bound ? 

All gave you loſt on fair Cyclopeian ground. 


23. To Give —_ 


one's ſelf; tom 


transfer. | | 
The more he got, the more he ſhewed that he 
ave away to his new mittreſs, when he betrayed 
his promiſes to the former. Sidney, 
If you ſhall marry, | 
You give away this hand, and that is mine; 
You give away heav'n's vuws, and thoſegare 
mine z 
You give away myſelf, which is known mine, 
Shakſpeare, 
Honeft company, I thank you all, 
That have beheld me give away myſelf 
To this moſ patient, ſweet, and virtuous wife, 
, Shakſpeare. 
I know not how they ſold themſelves ; but 
thou, like a kind fellow, gv thyſelf away 
gratis, and I thank thee for thee. Shakſpeare. 
Love gives away all things, that ſo he may 
advance the intereſt of the beloved perſon. Taylor, 
But we who give our native rights away, 
And our enſlav'd poſterity betray, 
Are now reduc*d to beg an alms and go 
On holidays to ſee a puppet-ſhow. Dryden's Juv. 
Alas, ſaid I, man was made in vain! How is 
he given away to miſery and mortality! Addiſon, 
Theodoſius made a private vow never to in- 
quire after Conſtantia, whom he looked upon as 
given away to his rival, upon the day on which 
their marriage was to have been ſolemnized. 
Addiſon. 
Whatſoe ver we employ in charitable uſes, dur- 
ing our lives, is given away from ourſelves : what 
we bequeath at our death, is given from others 
only, as our neareſt relations. Atterbury. 
24. To Give back, To return; to re- 
ſtore. 
Their vices perhaps give back all thoſe advan- 
tages which their victories procured. Atterbury, 
25. To Give forth. To publiſh; to tell. 
Soon after it was given ferth, and believed by 
many, that the king was dead. Heywward. 


26. To Givs the hand. To yield pre- 
eminence, as being ſubordinate or in- 


feriour, 

Leſſons being free from ſome inconveniences, 
whereunto ſermons are more ſubject, they may 
in this reſpect no leſs take than in others they 
muſt give the hand, which betokeneth pre-emi- 
nence. Hosker. 


27. To GIVE over, To leave; to quit; 
to ceaſe, | 
Let novelty therefore in this give over endleſs 
contradictions, and let ancient cuſtums prevail. 
Hooker. 


It may be done rather than that be given er, 
Hooker, 


Garth's Ovid. 


To alienate from 
over to another; to 


Never give her o'er; 
For ſcorn at firſt makes after love the more. 
8 Shakſpeare. 
If Deſdemona will return me my jeweis, I will 
give over my ſuit, and repent my uniawful ſoli- 
citations, Shakſpeare's Otheils, 
All the ſoldiers, from the higheſt to the loweſt, 
had ſolemniy {worn to defend the city, and not to 
give it over unto the laſt man, Ancl/es' Iiiſiory. 
Thoſe troops which were levied, have giten 


over the proſecution of the war. Clarendon, 
But worit of ail to give her over, 
Till ſhe 's as deſperate to recover, Hudibras. 


A woman had a hen that laid every day an egg: 
ſhe fancied that upon a larger allowance this hen 
might lay twice a day ; but the hen grew fat, and 
gave quite aver laying. L' Efirange. 

Many have given ever their purſuits after fame, 


30. To Give over. 


either from the diſappointments they have met, or | 
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from their experience of the little pleaſure which 
attends it. Addiſon's Spectator 


28. To Give over, To addict; to attach 


to. 

Zelmane, govern and direct me; for I am 
wholly given ever unto thee. Sidney. 

When the Babylonians had given themſelves 
over to all manner of vice, it was time for the 
Lord, who had ſet up that empire, to pull it 
down. Grew's Coſmology. 

I uſed one thing ill, or gave myſelf ſo much 
over to it as to neglect what I owed either to God 
or the world. Temple. 


29. To Give over. To conclude loſt. 


Since it is lawful to practiſe upon them that are 
forſaken and given over, I wiil adventure to pre- 
ſcribe to you. Suckling, 

*Tis not amiſs, e'er y' are gi: ver, 

To try one deſp'rate med cine more; 
And where your caſe can be no worſe, 
The deſp'rateſt is the wiſeſt courſe, Hudibras, 

The abbeſs, finding that tne phyſicians had 
given her over, told her that Theodoſius was juſt 
gone betoic her, and bad ſent her his benedictivn, 

Addiſon's SpeRator. 

Her condition was now quite dciperate, all re- 
gular phyſicians, and her neareſt relations, having 
given her over, Arbuthnot. 

Yet this falſe comfort never gives him ser, 
That whilſt he creeps, his vig'rous thoughts can 


ſoar. Pope. 
Not one forete]!s I ſhall recover; 
But all agree to give me over, Swift. 


To abandon, 


The duty of unitormity througi.out ali churches, 
in all manner of indifferent cert monies, will be 
very hard, and therefore beſt to give it over. 

Hooker, 

Abdemelech, as one weary of the world, gave 
over all, and betook himſelf to a ſolitaty lue, aud 
became a monk. txnolles. 

Sleep hath forſook, and giv' a me oer 
To death's benumbing opium, as my only cure. 

M. Iban. 

The cauſe for which we fought and ſwore 

So buldly, ſhall we now give er? Hudibras. 


31. To GivEout, To proclaim ; to pub- 


liſh; to utter, 

The fathers give it out for a rule, that whatſo- 
ever Chriſt is laid in Scriptuie to have received, 
the ſame we ought to apply only to the manhood 
of Chriſt. Hotker. 

It is given out, that, ſleeping in my orchard, 
A ſerpent ſtung me. do the whole car of Deu- 

mark * 
Is, by a forged proceſs of my death, 
Rankly abuted. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

Oue that gives out himſelf prince Florizcl, 

Son of Polixenes, with his princels. SAH pere 

It hath been given ot, by an hypocritical ti.jet, 
who was the firit maſter of my thip, that I car- 
ried with me out of England twenty-two thou— 
ſand pieces of twenty-two ſhillings per piece 

Raleigh 

He gave out general ſummons for the ailegibly 
of his councit for the wars. Rundes“ Hiftory. 

The night was diftinguiſhed by the orders 
which he gave out to his army, that they ſhould 
for hear all inſulting of their enemies. Addiſcn. 


32. Toy Give out. To ſhow 1n falſe ap- 


Pearance., 
His givings out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true meant deſign. 
She that, ſo young, could give out luch a 
ſeeming, 
To ſeal her father's eyes up cloſe as oak. SA. 


33. 70 GIVE up. To relign; to quit; 


to yield, 
The people, weary of the miſeries of war, 
would give him wp, if they ſaw him thrink. 
Sidney. 
He has betray'd your buſineſs, and given up, 
For certain drops of ſalt, yuur city Rune 
Shkakſpeare's Coridlanus. 


Sicily. 


Shatſpeare.. 
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The ſun, breaking out with his cheerful beams, 
revived many, before ready to give wp the ghoſt 


for cold, and gave comfort to them all. XAo/les, 
He found the lord Hopton in trouble for the 
loſs of the regiment of foot at Aiton, and with 
the unexpected aſſurance of the giving up of 
Arundel-caftle, Clarendon, 
Let us give ourſewes wholly p to Chriſt in 
heart and deſite. Taylor's Rule of living Holy. 
Such an expectation will never come to pals ; 
therefore I'll e'cn give it up and go and fiet my- 
ſelf. Collier againff Diſpair. 
1 can give wp to the hiſtorians of your country 
the names of ſo many generals and heroes which 
crowd their annals. Dryden, 
He declares himſelf to be now ſatisfied to the 
contrary, in which he has given vp the cauſe, 
Dryden, 
The leagues made between ſeveral ftates diſ- 
owning all claim to the land in the other's poſ- 
ſeſhon, have, by common conſent, given up their 
pretences to their natuaal right. Locke. 
If they give them vp to their reaſons, then they 
with them g:ve wp all carth and farther enquiry, 
and think there is no ſuch thing as certainty. 
X Locke, 
We thould ſee him give wp again to the wild 
common of nature, whatever was more than 
would ſupply the conveniencies of life. Lecke, 
Juba's ſurrendet, ſince his father's death, 
Would give vp Africk into Czfar's hands, 
And make him lord of half the burning zone. 
Addiſon's Cato, 
Learn to be honeſt men, give up you leaders, 
And pardon ſhall deſcend on all the reſt. Addiſon, 
A popiſh pricft threatened to excommunicate 


a Northumberland ſquire, if he did not gize vp 


to him the church lands, Addiſon, 

He law the celeflial deities acting in a con- 
federacy againſt him, and immediately gave up a 
cauſe which was excluded from all puſhbiiity of 
ſuccels. Addiſon's Freeholder, 

An old gentleman, who had been engaged in 
an aiyument with the emperor, upon his friend's 
telling him he wondered he would give vp the 
queftion when he had the better, I am never 
aſh:med, ſays he to be confuted by one who is 
maſter of fifty legions, Addifen. 

He may be bruuglt to give up the clcateſt 
evidence. Aiterbury. 


The conſtant health and longevity of men muſt 
be given up alſo, as a groundleſs conccit. Bentley. 
Have the phyficians gi. wp a | their hopes; 

Cannot they add a few days tv a monarch ? 
Rowe, 
Theſe people were obliged to demand peace, 
and give up to the Romans ali their poſſeſſions in 
Arbuthnet. 


Every one who will not aſk for the conduct 
of God in the ſtudy vf, religion, has juſt reaſon to 
fear he ſhall be left of God, and given up a prey 
to a thouſand prejudices, that he ſhall be conſigu- 
ed over to the follies of his own heart, Watts. 

Give yourſelves up to ſome hours of leiſure, 

Watts, 


34. To Give up. To abandon. 


Tf any be given up to believe lyes, ſome muft 
be firſt given up to tei tem. Stiiling fleet, 
Our minds naturally give themſelves wp to 
every diverfion wiach they are much accuſtomed 
to; and we always find that play, when followed 

with aftiduity, engtoſſes the whole woman. 
Adliſen. 


A good poet no ſooner communicates his 
works, but it is imagined he is a vain young 
creature given wp to the ambition of fame. Pope. 

I am obliged at this time to give vp my whole 
application to Homer. Pope. 

Perſons, who, through misfortunes, chuſe not 
to dreſo, ſhould not, however, give up ncatr: ſs. 

Clara, 


35. To GIVE up. To deliver, 


And Joab gave up the ſum of the number of 
the people to the king. 2 Samurl, 
His accounts were confuſed, and he could not 
then give them . Swift, 
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36. 77 Givsz way. To yield; 


reſiſt ; to make room for, 
Private —— with him, gave way to the 
common good. Carew. 
Perpetual puſhing and aſſurance put a diſ- 
ficulty out of countenance, and make a ſeeming 
impoſſibiliy give way, Collier. 
Scarce had he ſpoken when the cloud gav? way; 
The miſts flew upwards, and diſſolv'd in day. 
Dryden's n. 
His golden helm gives way with ſtony blows, 
Battcr'd and flat, and beaten to his brows. 
Dryden's An. 

37. The word give is uſed with great 
laxity, the general idea is that of tranſ- 
mitting from one to another. 

To Give. v. n. 

1. To ruſh; to fall on; to give the aſſault. 
A phraſe merely French, and not worthy 
of adoption, 

Your orders come too late, the fight 's begun; 
The enemy gives on with fury led. Dryden. 
Hannibal gave por the Romans, Hooke 


2. To relent; to grow moilt ; to melt or 
ſoften ; to thaw. 

Some things are harder when they come from 
the fire, and afterwards give again, and grow 
ſoft; as the cruſt of bread, biſket, ſweetmeats, 
and ſalt. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

Only a ſweet and virtuous ſoul, 

Like ſeaſon'd timber, never gives; 
But though the whole world turn to coal, 
Then chiefly lives. Herbert 

Unleſs it is kept in a hot houſe, it will ſo g:ve 
again, that it will be better than raw malt. 

Mortimer. 

Befare you carry your large cocks in, open 
them once, and ſpread them: hay is apt to giv: 
in the cock. Mortimer. 

3. To move. A French phraſe. 
Up and down he traverſes his ground, 
Then nimbly ſhifts a thruſt, then lends a wound; 
Now back he gives, then ruſhes on amain, 
Daniel's Civil War. 
4. 76 Give in. To go back; to give 
away. Not in uſe. 

The charge was given with ſo well governed 
fury, that the left corner of the Scots battalion 
was enforced to give in. Haywar.t 

5. Zo Give into. [A French phraſe. ] 
To adopt; to embrace. 

This is a geography particular to the medaliſts; 
the poets, however, bave ſometimes given in te 
it, and furniſh us with very good lights for the 
wy gn of it. Addiſon on Medals. 

his conſideration may induce a tranſlator to 
give in to thoſe general phraſes, which have at- 
tained a veneration in our language from being 
vied in the O14 Teſtament. Pope. 

The whole body of the people are either ſtu- 
pidly negligent, or elſe giving in with all their 
might te thoſe very practices that are working 
their deſtruction. . Swift, 


6. To GIVE of. To ceaſe; to forbear. 
The puniſhment would be kept from being 


too much, if we gave off as ſoon as we perceived 
that it reaches the mind. Locke, 


7. To GivE over. To ceaſe; to act no 
more. 


Lf they will ſpeak to the purpoſe, they mutt 
give over, and ſtand upon ſuch particulars only 
as they can ſhew we have either added or abro- 
gated, otherwile than we ought, in the matter of 
church polity. Hooker. 

Neither hath Chriſt, thro* union of both 
natures, incurred the damage of either; lefi, by 
being born a man, we ſhould think he hath giver 
oer to be God, or that becauſe he continued 
God, therefore he cannot be man alſo. Heoker, 

Give not o'r ſo; to him again; intreat him; 
Kncel down before him, hang upon his gown, 
You are too cold. Shatſp Meaſure for Meaſure. 

The Rate of human actions is ſo variable, that 


not to 
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| ts try things oft and never to gfve over, doth 
wonders. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 
| Demetrius, king of Macedon, had a petition 
offered him divers times by an old woman, and 
ſtill anſwered he had no leiſure ; whereupon the 
woman ſaid aloud, Why then give over to be 
king. Bacon, 
So Satan, whom repulſe upon repulſe 
Met ever, and to ſhameſul filence brought, 
Yet gives not oer, though deſperate of ſucceſs, 
Milton, 
Shall we kindle all this flame 
Only to put it out again? 
Aud mutt we now give 0er, 
And only end where we begun ? 
In vain this miſchief we have done, 
If we can do no more. Denham. 
It would be well for all authers, if they knew 
when to give over, and to defiſt from any farther 
purſuits after fame, Addiſon. 
He coined again, and was forced to give over 
for the ſame reaſon. Swift. 


8. To Give out. To publiſh; to pro- 
claim. | | 
Simon bewitched the people of Samaria, giving 
out that himſelf was ſome great one. Acts. 
Julius Cæſar laid afleep Pompey's prepara- 
tions, by a fame thac he cunningly gave our how 
Czſar's own ſoldiers loved him not. Bacon. 
Your ill-wiſhers will give out you are now 
going to quit your ſchool. Swift. 
9. To Givt out. To ceale; to yield. 
We are the earth; and they, 
Like moles within us, heave and caſt about: 
And 'till they foot and clutch their prey; 
They never cool, much leſs give out. Herbert. 
Madam, I always believ'd you fo ſtout, 
That for twenty denials you would nut give out. 
Sæoift. 


G1'ver. n. /. [from give.] One that 
granter. 
Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts. Milton's Par, Loft. 
By thee how faily is the giver now 
Repaid ? But gratitude in thee is loſt 
Long fince. Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd. 
I have not liv'd fince firſt I heard the news; 
The gift the guilty giver doth accuſe. Dryden. 
Both gifts deſtructive to the gitrersprove ; 
Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love. Pope. 


Gives. n. ſ. Fetters or ſhackles for the 
feet. 

GZ ARD. n. , [ gefier, French; gigeria, 
Latin. ] It is ſometimes called giz zern. 


1. The ſtrong muſculous ſtomach of a 
fowl. ; 


Fowls have two ventricles, and pick up ſtones 
to convey them into their ſecond ventricle, the 
gizzerne. ore. 

In birds there is no maſtication in the mouth; 
but in ſuch as are not carnivorous, it is immedi 
ately ſwallowed into the crop, a kind ef anteſto- 
mach, where it is moiſtened by ſome proper 
juice from the glandules diſtilling in there, and 
thence transferred into the gizzard, or muſcu- 
lous ſtomach, Ray on the Creation. 

They neſtle near the throne, 
By their high crops and corny gizzards known. 
Dryden. 
It is proverbially uſed for apprehenſion 
or conception of mind: as, he frets Bis 
gizzard, he haraſſes his imagination. 

But that which docs them greateſt harm, 

Their ſpiritual g/2zards are too warm; 
Which puts the overheated ſots 
In (evers Rill. Hudibras, 

Satisfaction and reſtitution lie ſo curſedly hard 
upon the g/>zards of our publicans, that their 
blood is not half ſo dear to them as the treaſure in 


2. 


their coffers. L' Eftrange. 
Gr a'BrtTY. n. /. [from glaber, Latin. ] 
Smoothneſs ; baldneſs, Dis. 


_— 


gives; donor ; beſtower; diltributer ; 
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lacial, French; gla- 
cy ; made of ice; 


GTA AT. adj, 
cialis, Latin. ] 
frozen. 

To GLA'CIATE. v. 3. [glacier, Latin; 
glacer, French.] To turn into ice, 

Gracias riox. . . [from glaciate.] The 
act of turning into ice; ice formed. 

Ice is plain upon the ſurface of water, but 


round in hail, which is alſo a glaciation, and figur - 
ed in its guttulous deſcent from the air. Breton. 

GLa'cliovus. adj. [ glacio, Latin.] Icy; 
reſembling ice. 

Although exhaled and placed in cold conſerva- 
tories, it will cryſtallize and ſhoot into glacious 
bodies. Brown's Vulgar | wa] 

GLACIS. n. .. [French.) In fortifica- 
tion, a ſloping bank. It is more eſpe- 
cially taken for that which rangeth from 
the parapet of the covered way to the 
level on the ſide of the field. Harris. 

9 adj, ¶ læd, Saxon; glad, Da- 
niſh, 

I. Cheerful; 


y; ina ſtate of hilarity. 
They bleſſe 


the king, and went into their 


tents joyful and g/ad of heart. t Kings, 
Glad we return'd up to the coaſts of light. 
Milton, 
The wily adder blithe and glad. Milton, 
Thither they 
Haſted with glad precipitance. Milton, 


2, Wearing a gay appearance ; fertile ; 
bright ; ſhowy. 

The wilderneſs and the ſolitary place ſhall be 
glad for them, and the deſert ſhall rejoice and 
bloſſom as the roſ*. Iſaiah, 

Then firſt adorn'd 

With their bright luminaries, that ſet and roſe, 
Glad ev'ning and g/ad morn crown'd the fourth 
day. Mitron, 
3. Pleaſed; elevated with joy. It has 
enerally of, ſometimes at or with be- 
ore the cauſe of gladneſs: perhaps gf is 
moſt proper, when the cauſe of joy is 
ſomething gained or 1 ; aud at 
or with, when it is {ome accident be- 

fallen himſelf or another. 

I am glad to fee your worlhip. Shakſpeare, 

He hath an uncle in Meſaa will be very much 
glad of it. Shakſpeare. 

He that is glad at calamities ſhall not be un- 
puniſhed, Preverbs, 

He g/ad 
Of her attention, gain'd with ſerpent tongue, 
His fraudulent temptation thus began. Milton. 

If he be my enemy, let him triumph; if he be 

my friend, he will be g/ad.of my repentance. 
Dryden's Fables, Preface, 

The gaping wound guſh'd out a cimſon flood; 
The Trojan, glad with ſight of hoſtile blood, 

His fauchion drew. : Dryden's u. 

Glad of a quarrel ftrait I clap the door. Pope, 

4. Pleaſing; exhilarating. 
Her converſation 
More glad to me than to a miſer money is. 
Sidney. 
5. Expreſſing gladneſs. | 

Hark ! a glad voice the lonely deſert cheers: 

Prepare the way, a God, a God appears! Pope, 
6. It is uſed in a familiar ſenſe, approach- 
ing to ludicrouſneſs. 

1 would he glad to learn from thoſe who pro- 


nounce that the human ſoul always thinks, how 
they know it. Locke, 


To GLap. v. a. [from the adjeQtive. ] 

To mike glad ; to cheer ; to exhilarate, 
He ſaw rich neQar-thaws releaſe the rigour 

Of th' icy north; from froſt-bouud Atlas hands 
His adamantine fetters fall: green vigour 

Gladding the Scythian rocks, and Lybian ſands. 

: Crafhaw, 
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| It g/ads me 
To tee fo many virtues thus united, 
To reſtœte juſtice and dethrone oppreſſion. Ot ay. 
Each drinks the juice that g/ads the heart of 
man. Pope. 
If juſtice Philips' coſtive head 
Some frigid rhymes diſburſes, 
They ſhall like Perſian tales be read, 
And g/ad both babes and nurſes. whe: 
. To GLa'pDeN. v. a. [from glad.) To, 
cheer ; to delight; to make glad; to 
exhilarate. | 
Od, he was all made up of love and charms ! 
Delight of every eye! When he appear'd, 
A fecret pleaſure g/addenꝰd all that ſaw him. 
Addiſon's Cato 
A kind of vital heat in the ſoul cheers and 
g&/addens her, when ſhe does not attend to it. 
Adiiſon's Spectator. 
Gra'ppes. n. . [from glad.] One that 
makes glad; one that gladdens ; one 
that exhilarates, 
Thou g/adder of the mount of Cytheron, 
Have pity, goddeſs. Dr yden. 
GLave. n. /. [from xlopan, to be hot, 
or to ſhine; whence the Daniſh ge, 
and the obſolete Engliſh glzed, a redhot | 
coal. ] A lawn or opening in a wood. 
Lucut. It is taken for an avenue 
through a wood, whether open or ſhad- 
ed, and has therefore epithets of op- 
polite meaning. 
So flam'd his eyen with rage and rancorous 
ire ; 
But far within, as in a hollow g/ade, 
Thoſe glaring lamps were ſet, that made a 
dreadful ſhade, Spenſer. 
Lo where they ſpy'd, how in a gloomy g/ade 
The lion ſleeping, lay in ſecret ſhade. Hub. Tale. 
O might I here 
In ſolitude live ſavage, in ſome glade 
Obſcur'd, where higheſt woods impenetrable | 
To ſtar or ſun-light, ſpread their umbrage broad, 
And brown as evening. Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
When any, favour'd of high Jove, 
Chances to paſs through this adventurous g/ade, 
Swift as a ſparkle of a glancing ſtar 
I ſhoot from heav'n to give him ſafe convoy. 
Milton. 
For noonday's heat are cloſer arbours made, 
And for freſh ev'ning air the op'ner glade. 
Dryden's Innocence, 
There interſpers'd in lawns and op'ning g/ades, 
Thin trees ariſe that ſhun each other's ſhades. | 
Pope. 


By the heroes armed ſhades 
Glitt'ring through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that dy'd for love, 
Wand'ring in the my:tle grove, 
Reſtore, reltore Eurydice to life ! 
Oh! take the huſband or reſtore the wife! Pope. 
She ſmil'd, array'd 
With all. the charms of ſun-ſhine, ftream and 
rlade, 
New dreſt and blooming as a bridal maid. Harte. 


GLra'DdEN. 5 from gladius, Latin, a 
GLA DER. word.] Swordgraſs: a 


general name of plants that riſe with a 
broad blade like ſedge. Junius. 


GLAa'DFULNESS. n. ſ. [glad and fulneſs.] 
Joy ; gladnefs. Obſolete. 
And there him refts in riotous ſuffiſance 
Of all his g/adfu/neſs, and kingly joyance. Spenſer. 
GLranDia'toR. n. /. [Latin ; gladiateur, 
Fr.] A ſwordplayer ; a prizefighter. 
Then whilſt his foe each gladiator foils, 
The atheiſt, looking on, enjoys the ſpoils. 
Denham. 
Beficles, in gratitude for ſuch high matters, 


Know I have vow'd two hundred gladiators. 
| Dryden's Perfius. 


GLa'pLy. adv, [from glad.] Joyfully; 


1, To ſhoot a ſudden ray of ſplendour, 


GLA 
| with gayety; with merriment ; with 
triumph; with exultation. 
For his particular, I'll receive him gladly; 
But not one follower. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
Tou are going to ſet us rignt ; and 'tis an ad- 
vantage every body will g/adly ſee you engroſs 
the glory of. Blount to Pope. 
GLaA'DNEsS. n. /. {from glad.) Cheer- 
fulneſs ; joy; exultation. 
By ſuch degrees the ſpreading gladue/s grew 
In every heart, which fear had froze before : 
The ſtanding fireets with ſo much joy they view, 
That with leſs grief the periſh'd they deplore. 
i Dryden, 
G1.4'DSOME. adj. [from glad.) 
1. Pleaſed ; gay; delighted. 
The higheſt angels to and fro deſcend, 
From higheſt heaven in gladſome company. 
airy Queen. 
The g/adjome ghoſt in circling troops attend, 
And with unweary'd eyes behold tl. eit friend. 
Dryden. 
2. Cavſing joy; having an appearance of 
yety. | 
Each morn they wak' d me with a ſprightly lay; 
Of opening heav*n they ſung and g/adſome day. 
: Prior. 
GLA'DSOMELY. adv, [from gladſome. 
With gayety and delight. 
GLa'DSUMENESS. n. /. [from glad/ome.] 
Gayety ; ſhowyneſs ; delight. 
GLAIRE. n. 1 Per- Saxon, amber; 
glar, Daniſh, glaſs; glaire, French; 
glarea, Latin. ] 


1. The white of an egg. 
Take the glaire of eggs, and ftrain it as ſhort as 
water. | Peacham, 


2. A kind of halbert. Dia. 

To GLAIRE. v. a. — French; from 
the noun.] To ſmear with the white 
of an egg. This word is ſtill uſed by 
the bookbinders. 


GLANCE. . / [glantz, German, glit- 
ter.] | 
1. A ſudden ſhoot of light or ſplendour, 
His off ring ſoon propitious fire from heav'n 
Conſum'd with nimble glance, and grateful 
ſteam : 
Tue other's not; for his was not ſincere. Milton. 
2. A ſtroke or dart of the beam of fight. 
The aſpects which procure love are not gazings, 
but ſndden g/unces and dartings of the eye. Bucor, 
There are of thoſe ſort uf beauties which ſaſt 
but for a moment ; ſome particularity of a violent 
paſſion, ſome graceful action, a ſmile, a glance of 
an eye, a diſdainful look, and a look of gravity. 
Dryden. | 
Boldly ſhe look'd, like one of high degree: 
Yet never ſeem'd to caſt a glance on me; 
At which I inly joy'd, for truth to ſay, 
I felt an unknown awe, and ſome diſmay. Harte, 
3. A ſnatch of fight ; a quick view. 
The ample mind takes a ſurvey of ſeveral ob- 
jects with one glance. Watts en the Mind. 


To GLANCE. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


He doubled blows about him fiercely laid, 
That g/ancing fire out of the iron play'd, 
As (ſparkles 12 the anvil uſe, 
When heavy hammers on the wedge are ſwav'd. 
Spenſer, 
When through the gloom the glancing light- 
nings fly, 
Heavy the rattling thunders roil on high. Rowe. 


2, To fly off in an oblique direction. 
He has a little gall'd me, I couteſs; 
But as the jeſt did glance away from me, 


"Tis ten to one it maim'd you two outright. 
Shakſpeare. 


| black. 


do moſe in the chine. 
GrANDFERO US. adj. [glans and fero, 
| Latin.] Bearing maſt; bearing acorns, 


GLA. 


Thraugh Paris“ ſhield the forceful weapon 
went ; 
His corſlet pierces, and his garment rends, 
And glancing downwards near his flank deſcends, 


Pope. 
4. To view with a quick caſt of the eye; 
to play the eye. 
O' th* ſudden up they riſe and dance, 

Then ft again, and ſigh and glance; 

Then dance again and kiſs. Suckling. 
Mighty dulneſs crown'd, 

Shall take through Grub-ſtreet her triumphant 

round; 5 


And her Parnaſſus glancing o' er at once, 
Behold a hundred tons, and each a dunce. Pope, 
5. To cenſure by oblique hints. 
How can'ſ thou thus, for ſhame, Titania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita, 
Knowing I know thy love to Theſeus* Shakſp, 
Some men glance and dart at others, by juſti- 
fying themſelves by negatives; as to ſay, this 1 
do not. Bacon, 
I have never g/anced upon the late deſigned pro- 
ceſſion of his holineſs and his attendants, not- 
withſtanding it might have afforded matter to 
many ludicrous ſpeculations. _ Addiſon, 
He had written verſes wherein he glanced at a 
certain reverend doctor famous for dulneſs. Sit. 
To GLANCE. v. a, To move nimbly ; to 
ſhoot obliquely. 
G/ancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down. Sup. 
GLa'xcinGLyY. adv. [from glance.) In 
an oblique broken manner; tranſiently, 
Sir Richard Hawkins hath done ſomething in 
this kind, but brokingly and glancingly, intend- 
ing chiefly a diſcourſe of his own voyage. 
Hakewill on Providence, 
GLAND. n. /. [ glans, Latin; gland, 
French. ] The glands of a human body 
are reduced to two ſorts, viz. conglo- 
bate and conglomerate. A conglobate 
gland is a little ſmooth body, wrapt up 
in a fine ſkin, by which it is ſeparated 
from all the other parts, only admitting au 
artery and nerve to paſs in, and giving 
way to a vein and excretory canal to come 
out: of this ſort are the glands in the 
brain, the labial g/ands, and teſtes. A 
conglomerate gland is compoſed of many 
little conglobate g/ands, all tied together, 
and wrapt up in the common tunicle or 
membrane. Quincy. 
The abſceſs begun deep in the body of the 
glun l. Wiſeman. 
The g/ands, which o'er the body ſpread, 
Fine complicated ciucs of nervous thread, 
Involv'd and twiſted with th? arterial duct, 
The rapid motion of the blood obſtruct. 
Blackmore. 
GLa'NDERS. n. ,, [from gland.] In a 
| horſe is the running of corrupt matter 
from the noſe, which differs in colour 
according to the degree of the malig- 
nity, being white, yellow, green, or 
Farrir's Di. 


His horſe is poſſeſt with the glanders, and like 
Shakfprare, 


or fruit like acorns. 
The heech is of two ſorts, and numbered 
amongſt the g/andiferous trees. Mortimer, 


 GLA'NDULE. 2. / [glandzla, Latin; 
glandule, French.] A ſmall gland ſerv- 
ing to the ſecretion of humours. 

Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſepa- 
rate this juice from the blood, and no lefs thar 
four pair of channels to convey it into the mouth, 
which ate called ductus ſalivakes, Ruy. 


3. To ſtrike in an oblique direction. 


. 
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GLranDvLo'sITy, . .. [from glanduloue.) | 


A collection of glands. 


In the upper parts of worms are found certain 
white and oval glandiloſities. Brown. 


GLla'npuLovs. adj, [ glanduloſus, Latin 
glanduleux, French, from ęglandule.] 
Pertaining to the glands; ſubſiſting in 
the glands ; having the nature of glands. 

The beaver's bags are no teſticles, or parts of- 
ficial unto generation, but ghindulous ſubſtances, 
that hold the nature of emunctories. Brown. 
Such conſtitutions muſt be ſubze& to glandu- 

bus tumours, and ruptures of the lymphaticks. 
Ar buthnot on Aliments. 


27 GLARE. v. n. [ glaren, Dutch. ] 


1. Yo ſhine ſo as to dazzle the eyes. 

After great light, if you come ſuddenly into 
the dark, or contrariwiſe, out of the dark into a 
glaring light, the eye is dazzled for a time, and 
the ſight confuſed. Bacon. 

His glaring eyes with anger's venom ſwell, 
And like the brand of foul Alecto flame. Fairfax. 

He is every where above conceits of epigram- 
matick wit, and groſs hyperboles : he maintains 
majeſty in the midſt of plainneſs ; he ſhines but 
glares not; and is ſtately without ambition. 

| Dryden. 
The court of Cacus ſtands reveal'd to fight; 
The cavern g/ares with new admitted light. 
Dryden's AMneid. 
Alas, thy dazzled eye 
Beholds this man in a falſe glaring light, 
Which conqueſt and ſucceſs have thrown upon 
him. Addiſon. 
2 To look with fierce piercing eyes. 

Thou nait no ſpeculation in thoſe eyes, 
Which thou doſt glare with. Shakjp. Macbeth. 

Look, how pale he g/ares / Shakſpcare, 

Now fiicads no more, nor walking hand in 

hand ; 
But when they met they made a ſurly ſtand, 
And glar'd, like angry lions, as they paſs*d, 
And wiſh'd that ev'ry look might be their laſt. 
Dryden Fables. 


3. To ſhine oftentatiouſly, or with too | 


much laboured luſtre, 


The mofi glaring and notorious paſſages are 
nome of the fineſt, or moſt correct. F-lton. 


To GLARE. v. a. To ſhoot ſuch ſplendour 


as the eyes cannot bear, 

One ſpirit in them-rul'd, and every eye 
Glar'd lightning, and ſhot forth pernicious fire 
Among th' accurſt, that wither'd all their 

ſtrength. Milton, 
G1aRE. u. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Overpowering luſtre ; ſplendour, ſuch 
as dazzles the eyes. 
The frame of burniſh'd ſteel that caſt a glare 
From far, and ſeera'd to thaw the freezing air. 
Dryden's Fables. 
I-have grieved to ſee a perſon of quality gliding 
by me in her chair at two o'clock in the morning, 
aud looking like a ſpectte amidſt a glare of flam- 
beaux. Addiſon's Guardian 
Here in a grotto, ſhelter'd cloſe from air, 
And ſcreen'd in ſhades fiom day's deteſted glare, 
She ſighs for ever. Pope's Rape of the Leck, 
2. A fierce piercing look. 
About them round, 


A lion now he ſtalks with hery g/are, Milton. 


GLa'REOUs, ahi. [ glarieux, French; | 


glareoſus, Latin; from glaire.] 
fiſting 
like the white of an egg. 

GLA RING. adj. Applied to any thing 
notorious: as, a glaring crime, 

GLASS. n. / [zlzx, Saxon; g/as, Dut. 
as Pezon imagines, from gat, Britiſh, 
green. In Erſe it is called #/ann, and 
this primarily ſignifies clean or clear, 


Con- 


of vifcous tranſparent matter, | 


GLA 


being ſo denominated from its tranſ- 
pareney.] 

1. An artificial ſubſtance made by fuſing 
fixed ſalts and flint or ſand together, 
with a vehement fire. 


The word g/aſs cometh from the Belgick and 
High Dutch: glaſs, from the verb glanſen, which 


glacies in the Latin, which is ice, whoſe colour 
it reſe.nbles, Peacham on Dra toing. 
Glaſs is thought ſo compact and firm a body, 
that it is indeſtructible by art or nature, and is 
alſo of ſo cloſe a texture that the ſubtleſt chymi- 
cal ſpirits cannot pervade it. Boyle. 
Show'rs of grenadoes rain by ſudden burſt 
Diſploding murd'rous bowels, fragments of ſteel 
And ſtones, and g/afs and nitrous grain aduſt. 


Philips. 
2. A glaſs veſſe of any kind. 


I'll ſee no more, 


And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glaſs 


Which ſhews me many more, Shakſp. 


3. A looking-glaſs; a mirror. 
He was the mark and glaſs, copy and book, 
That faſhion'd others. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 
He ſpreads his ſubtle nets from ſight, 
With trinkling g/aſſes, to betray 
The larks that in the meſhes light. Dryden. 


4+ An Hour GLAss. A glaſs uſed in mea- 
ſuring time by the flux of ſand, 


Were my wife's liver 
Infected as her life, ſhe would not live 
The running of one glaſs. Shakſpeare, 
5. The deſtined time of man's life. 
No more his royal ſelf did live, no more his 
noble ſonne, 
The golden Mcleager now, their glue all were 
run. Chapman, 
6. A cup of glaſs uſed to drink in, 
To this laſt coftly treaty, 


That ſwallow'd ſo much treaſure, and like a 
laſs 


1 
Did break “ th“ rinſing. 
When thy heart 
Dilates with fervent joys, and eager ſoul 


Prompts to purſue the ſparkling g/aſs, be ſure 
Tis time to ſhun it. Philips. 


7. The quantity of wine uſually contained 
in a glaſs; a draught. 

While a man thinks one g/aſs more will nut 
make him drunk, that one g/ hath diſabled him 
from well diſcerning his preſent condition. Taylcr. 

The firſt g/aſs may paſs for health, the ſecond 
for good-humour, the third for our friends; but 
the fourth is for our enemies. Temple. 

8. A perſpective glaſs 
The moon whoſe orb 
Through optick gl the Tuſcan artiſt views. 
Ailton. 

Like thoſe who ſurvey the moon by gl, I 
tell of a ſhining world above, but not rclate the 
glories of the place. Dryden, 


GLass, adj, Vitreous ; made of glaſs, 
Get thee g/ eyes: 
And, like a ſcurvy politician, ſeem 
To ſee the things thou doſt not. Shakſpeare. 
G/aſs hotties are more fit for this ſecond fining 
than thoſe of wood. Mortimer's Huſeandry. 


To Grass. v. a; 


1. To ſee as in a glaſs; to repreſent as in 
a glaſs or mirror. Not in uſe. 

Methinks I am partaker of thy paſſton, 
And in thy caſe do g/aſs mine own debility. 
Sidney. 


* 


2. To caſe in glaſs. 


Methought all his ſenſes were lockt in his eye, 
As jewels in eiyſtal for ſome prince to buy; 


* 


they were g/af*t, 
Did point out to buy them, along as you paſt. 
Shak ſpeare 
To cover with glaſs ; to glaze. 
4 


ſignifies amongſt them to ſhine ; or perhaps from | 


Skhakſp. Henry viii. 


Who tend'ring their own worth, from whence | 


N 
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I have obſerved little grains of filver to lie hid 
in the ſmall cavities, perhaps glaſſed over by a 


vitrifying heat, in crucibles wherein filver has 
been long kept in fuſion. Boyle. 


GLa'sSFURNACE. n, /. [glaſs and fur- 
nace.] A furnace in which glaſs is made 
by liquefaction. 

If our dreamer pleaſes to try whether the 
glowing heat of a glaſs furnace be barely a wan» 
dering imagination in a drowiy man's fancy, by 
putting his hand into it, he may perhaps be 
awakened into a ccrtainty that it is ſomething 
more than bare imagination. Loc te. 


GLa'ssGAZING. adj. [glaſs and gazing. ] 
Finical; often contemplating himſelt in 
a mirror. 


A whorſon, glaſſgazing, finical rogue. 
Shakſpeare. 


Gu a's8GRINDER, n. /. [ glaſs and grinder. ]: 


One whoſe trade is to poliſh and grind 
glaſs, 


The giaſſgrinders complain of the trouble they 
meet with. Boyle. 


GLA's$HOUSE, n. A [ glaſs and * 
A houſe where glaſs is manufactured. 

I remember to have met with an old Roman 

Moſaic, compoſed of little pieces of clay half 

vitrified, and prepared at the g/aſvhoujes. Addiſon, 


 GLa'ssMaN. n. . [glaſs and man.] One 
who ſells glaſs. 

The profit of glaſſes conſiſts only in a ſmall 
preſent made by the g/afmman. $7wift. 


GLa's8METAL. n. . [| glafs and metal. 
Glaſs in fuſion. 


Let proof be made of the incorporating of 
copper or braſs with glaſſjmetal. Bacon. 


GLa's8wokK. n. . [glaſs and worl. ] 
Manufacture of glaſs. 


The cryſtalline Venice glaſs is a mixture, in 
equal portions, of ſtones brought from Pavia, 
and the aſhes of a weed called kali, gathered in 
a deſert between Alexandria and Roſetta ; by the 
Egyptians uſed firſt for fuel, and then they cruſh | 
the aſhes into lumps like a ſtone, and ſo ſell them 
to the Venetians for their glaſ/tworks, Bacon. 


GLa'ss8woRT., n. /. [ /atcornta, or ſalt- 
wort.] A plant. 

It hath an epetalous flower, wanting the em- 
palement; for the ſtamina, or chives, and the 
embryoes grow on the extreme part of the leaves; 
theſe. embtyoes afterward become pods or blad- 
ders, which, for the moſt part, contain one ſeed: 
Tac inhabitants near the ſea-coaſt cut the plants 
up toward the latter end of ſummer; and hav= 
ing dried them in the ſun, they burn them for 
their aſhes, which are uſed in making of glaſs 
and ſvap. Theſe herbs are by the country peo- 
ple called kelp. From the aſhes of thefe plants ay 
extracted the ſalt called ſal kali, or alkali, by the 
cliy miſts. . Milte. 

For the fine glaſs we uſe the pureſt of the 
fineſt ſand, and the aſhes of chali or g/:fvovr:7 ; 
and for the coarſer or green ſort, the aſhes 
of brake or other plants Brewn's Putg, Err. 

Gra'ssy. adj. | from gl.] 
1. Made of glaſs; vitreous. 

In the valley near mount Carmel in Judea 
there is a ſand, which, of all other:, hath moſr 
affinity with glaſs ; inſomach as other minerals 
laid in it turn to a g ſubſtance. Bacon, 

2. Reſembling glaſs, as in ſmoothneſs or 
luſtre, or brittleneſs. . 
: Man! proud man! 
Dieſt in a little brief authority, 
Moſt ignorant of what he 's moſt aſſur'd: 
His g/ ciſencey lice un angry ape, 
Plays ſuch fantaſtiek tricks before high beav'n, 
As makes tte angels weep. Shatſpeare, 
There is a willow grows aflant a brook, 
That ſhows his hoary leaves in the gl ſtream, 


Shatſpeare. 


The magnet attracteth the Mining or g 
powder brought from the Indies, uſually em- 
ployed in writing duſt. Brown. 
a womb produc'd the glaſſy ice? Who 
red h 

The hoary frofls that fall on winter's head? 


Sandys. 
The g/aſſy deep. Dryden's Aneid. 


GLasTonBury Thorn. u. /. A ſpeties 
of MepLas. 

This ſpecies of thorn produces ſome bunches 

of flowers in winter, and flowers again in ſpring. 

Miller. 

Gravco'ma. . þ [yaaUrwue 3 glaucome, 

French.] A fault in the eye, which 

changes the cryſtalline humour into a 

grayiſh colour, without detriment of 

fight, and therein differs from what is 
commonly underſtood by ſuffuſion. 

Quincy. 

The glaucoma is no other diſeaſe than the cata- 

ract. Sharp, 


'GLave. n. . [ glaive, French; glaif, a 
hook, Welſh. ] A broad fword; a 
falchion. 


Two hundred Greeks came next in ſight well 
try'd, | 
Not ſurely arm'd in ſteel or iron firong, 
But each a g/ave hathpendant by his fide. 
Fairfax. 
When zeal, with aged clubs and g/aves, 
Gave chace to rockets and white ſtaves. Hudib. 


To G1.a've. v. u. [ glave, Welſh, flattery; 
zlipan, Saxon, to flatter. It is ſtill re- 
tained in Scotland.] To flatter; to 

: wheedle. A low word. 

Kingdoms have their diſtempers, intermiſſions, 
and paroxyſms, as well as natural bodies; and a 
glavering council is as dangerous as a wheedling 
prieſt, or a flattering phyſician. L' Eftrange. 


To GLA ZE. v. a. [To glaſs, only acci- | 


dentally varied. ] 


1. To furniſh with windows of glaſs. 

Let there be two delicate cabinets daintily 
paved, richly hanged, and g/azed with cryſtalline 
glaſs. Bacon's Eſſays. 

2. To cover with glaſs, as potters do 


their earthen ware. [from the French 
glaiſe, argilla.] 
3. To overlay with ſomething ſhining and 
pellucid. — 
Sorrow's eye, glax d with brining tears, 
Divides one thing entire to many objects. SH. 
The reaſon of one man operates on that of ano- 
ther in all true oratory ; wherein though with 
other ornaments he may g/aze and brandiſh the 
weapons, yet is it ſound reaſon that carries the 
ſtroke home. Grew's Coſm. Sac, 
White, with other ſtrong colours with which 
we paint that which we intend to glaxe, are the 
life, the ſpirit, and the luftre of it. Dryden. 


Gra'z1es. n. /. [corrupted from glaſſer, 
or glaſſier, of glaſs. ] One whoſe trade 
is to make glaſs windows. Other manu- 


faQurers of glaſs are otherwiſe named. 
Into rabbets the ſeveral panes of glaſſwork arc 
ſet and faſtened by the glazier. Aaxan 
The dext*rous glazier ſtrong returns the bound, 
And gingling ſaſhes on the penthouſe ſound. 
| Gay's Trivia, 
And then, without the aid of neighbour's art, 
Perform'd the carpenter's and g/azier's part. 
Harte 


GLEAM. a. / [ ʒelioma, Saxon.] Sudden 
ſkc»t of light; luſtre; brightneſs. 
Then was the fair Dudonian tree far {cen 
Upon ſeven hills to ſpread his gladſome gleam; 
Aad conquerors bedecked with his green, 


Along the banks of tue Auſonian ſtream. Spenſer, 


_— 


GLE 


At laſt a gleam 
Of dawning light turn'd thitherward in haſte 
His travell'd ſteps. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
As I bent down to look juſt oppoſite, 
A ſhape within the wat'ry g/cam appear'd, 
Bending to look on me. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Mine is a g/cam of bliſs, too hot to laſt ; 
Wat'ry it ſhines, and will be ſoon o'ercaſt, 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
We ken them from afar; the ſetting ſun _ 
Plays on their thining arms and burniſh'd helmets, 
And covers all the field with gleams of fire. 
Addiſon's Cato. 
In the clear azure g/cam the flocks are ſeen, 
And floating foreſts paint the waves with green. 
Pope. 
Nought was ſeen, and nought was heard, 
But dreadful glcams 
Fires that glow. Pope's St. Cecilia, 


To GLEAm. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


1. To ſhine with ſudden coruſcation, 
Obſervant of approaching day, 
The meek-ey'd morn appears, mother of dews, 
At firſt faint g/caming in the dappled caſt. 


1 homſon's Summer. 
2. To ſhine, 


On each hand the guſhing waters play, 
And down the rough caſcade white daſhing fall, 
Or gleam in lengthen'd viſtas through the trees. 
| | _ Thomſon. 
GLrea'my. adj. [from gleam.) Flaſhing ; 
darting ſudden coruſcations of light. 
In brezen arms, that caſt a g/camy ray, 


Swift through the town the warriour bends his 
way. Pope. 


To GLEAN. v. a. [ glaner, French, as 


Skinner thinks, from granum, Latin. ] 


1, To gather what the reapers of the 
harveſt leave behind. 

She came and gleaned in the field after the 

reapers. Ruth, 

Cheap conqueſt for his following friend re- 

main'd ; 
He reap'd the field, and they but only glean d. 
Dryden. 


The precept of not gatheringtheirland clean, but 


that ſomething ſhould be left to the poor to glean, 
was a ſeconcary offering to God himſelf. 
She went, by hard neceſſity compell'd, 
To glean Palxmon's fields. Tlomſon. 


2. To gather any thing thinly ſcattered. 
Gather | 
So much as from occaſions you may glean, 


If aught, to us unknown, afflicts him thus. 
: Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 


That goodneſs 
Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 
Into your own hands, card'nal, by extortion. 
Shakſpeare's Henry viii. 
They gleaned of them in the highways five 
thouſand men. | Judges. 
But Argive chiefs, and Agamemnon's train, 
When his refulgent arms flaſh'd through the ſhady 
lain, 
Fled from his well- known face with wonted fear; 
As when his thund'ring ſword and pointed ſpear 
Drove hcadlong to their ſhips, and glean'd the 
routed rear, Dryden's AEneid. 
In the knowledge of bodies we muſt be con- 
tent to glean what we can from particular expe- 
riments ; ſince we cannot, from a diſcovery of 
their real effences, graſp at a time whole ſheaves, 
and in bundles comprehend the nature and pro- 
perties of whole ſpecies together, Lecke. 


GLEAN, n. . [from the verb.] Collec- 


tion made laboriouſly by flow degrees. 
Plains, meads, and orcharc's all the day he plies; 

The gleans of yellow thyme diſtend bis thighs : 

He ſpui.s the faffron, Dryden's Virgil, 


GL1eE'ANER. n. . [from glean.] 
1. One who gathers after the reapers. 
For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread 
laugh, 


el ſon. 
ö 


2. One who 
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Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher can ſcorn, 
Should his heart own a gleaner in the field. 
: Themſon, 
who gathers any thing lowly and 
laboriouſſy. ö Y 
An ordinary coffee-houſe gleaner of the city is 
an arrant ſtateſman. Locle. 


GLE'ANING. n. / [from glean.] The 


act of gleaning, or thing gleaned. 

There ſhall be as the ſhaking of an olive- tree, 
and as the g/eaning of grapes when the vintage is 
done. Bible. 

The orphan and widow are members of the 
ſame common family, and have a right to be ſup- 
ep out of the incomes of it, as the poor Jews 

ad to gather the g/canings of the rich man's har- 


veſt. Atterbury, 


GLEBE. n. / [ gleba, Latin. ] 


1. Turf; ſoil ; ground. 
This, like the moory plots, delights in ſedgy 
- bowers; | 
The graſſy garlands loves, and oft attir'd with 
flowers 
Of rank and mellow glebe, Drayton. 
Fertile of corn the g/ebe of oil and wine, 
With herds the paſtures throng'd, with flocks the 
hills. Milton. 
Mark well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 
If od'rous blooms the bearing branches load, 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign, 
Great heats will follow, and large crops of grain, 
Dryden. 
Sleeping vegetables lie, 
*Till the glad ſummons of a genial ray 
Unbinds the g/cbe, and calls them out to-day. 
Garth, 


2. The land poſſeſſed as a part of the re- 


venue of an eccleſiaſtical benefice. 

The ordinary living or revenue of a parſonage 
is of three ſorts: the one in land, commonly 
called the g/ebe ; another in tythe, which is a ſer 

part of our goods rendered to God; the third, in 
other offerings beſtowed upon God and his church 
by the people. Spelman, 

A treſpaſs done on a parſon's glebe land, which 
is a freehold, cannot be tried in a ſpiritual court. 

Avylifje's Parergon, 

Many pariſhes have not an inch of g/cbe. Swift, 

GLE'BoOUs, adj. [from glebe.] Turfy. 
| Dick. 


GLe'sy. adj. [from glebe.] Turfy ; per- 
haps in the following paſſage fat or 


fruitful, if it has indeed any meaning, 
Pernicious flatt'ry ! thy malignant ſeeds 
In an ill hour, and by a fatal hand 
Sadly diffus'd o'er virtue's g/eby land, 
With rifing pride amidſt the corn appear, 
And choke the hopes and harveſt of the year, 
Prior, 


GLEDE. n. /. [xlibaxlibde, Saxon.] A 
kind of balls * ] 


Ye ſhall not eat the glede, the Kite, and the 
vulture. : Deuteronomy. 


GLEE. n. /. [Zligge, Saxon.] Joy; 
merriment ; gayety. It anciently ſig- 
nified muſick played at feaſts. It is not 
now uſed, except in ludicrous writing, 
or with ſome mixture of irony and con- 


tempt. 
She marcheth home, and by her takes the 
, knight, 
Whom all the people follow with great ge. 
Fairy Queen, 
Many wayfarers make themſelves g/ce by vex- 
ing the inhabitants; who again foreſlow not to 
baigne them with perfume. Carew, 
Is Blouzelinda dead? Farewel my gte“ 
No happineſs is now reſerv*d for me. Gay. 
The poor man then was rich, and liv'd with 
lee; # 
Each barley-head untaxt, and day-light free. 


Harte. 
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Gilrkb. n. /. [from glopan, Saxon, to 
glow.] A hot eg coal. A pro- 
vincial and obſolete word. 

GLe'erul. adj. | glee and full, ] Gay; 
merry; cheerful. Not uſed. 

My luvely Aaron, wherefore look'ſt thou ſad, 
When every thing doth make a glecſul boaſt ? 
Shakjpeare. 

GLErK. n. /. [xlizze, Saxon. ] Mulick; 
or muſician, 

W hat will you give us? No money, but 
the gleek: I will give you the minſtrel. 
Skakſpeare 

To GLttx. v. a. [Fligman, in Saxon, 
is a mimick or a droll. | 

1. To ſneer; to gibe; to droll upon. 

I can gleet upon occaion Shakſpeare. 
I have ſeen you gleeking or galling at this gen- 
tleman twice or thrice, Shakſpeare. 

2, In Scotland it is ftill retained, and 
ſignifies to tool or ſpend time idly, with 
ſomething of mimickry or drollery. 


To GLEEN. v. n. To thine with heat or 
poliſh. 1 know not the origiual notion 
of this word: - it may be ot the faine race 

with giert or with gleam. I have not re- 
marked it in any other placc. 
Thoſe who labour 
The ſweaty forge, who edge the crooked ſcythe, 


Bend ſtubborn ſteel, and harden glecning armoui, 
Acknowledge Vulcan's aid 


GLEET. . / [It is written by Skinner 
glitt, and derived from zlidan, daxon, 
to run ſoftly.) A ſanious ooze; a thin 


ichor running from a ſore. 


A hard dry eſchar, without eitner matter or 
 gleet. + 


i 


To GLEET, v. . [from the noun. ] 


1. To drip or ooze with a thin ſanious 
liquor. 


His thumb being inflamed and ſwelled, I made |, 


an inciſion into it to the bone: this not only bled, 
but gleeted a few drops. Wiſeman. 
2, To run lowly. 


Vapours raiſca by the ſun make clouds, which 


are carried up and down the atmoſphere, till! 


they hit againſt the mountainous places of tne 

globe, and by this concuthon are cundenſed, and 

ſo gleet down the caverns gf thete mountains, 

whole inner parts, being. hollow, attord them a 

baſon. Cheyne's Phil, Princ. 
GLe'try adj. [from gleet.} Ichorous; 
thinly ſanious. 

If the Heth loſe its ruddineſs, and the matter 
change to be thin and glecty, you may ſuſpect it 
corrupting. Wiſeman 

GLEN. . . [gleann, Erſe.] A valley; 
a dale; a depreſſion between two hills. 

From me his madding mind is ſtart, 

And wooes the widow's daughter of the gien. 
Spenſer, 
GLEw, n. .. [ gluten, Latin.] A viſcous 
cement made by diſſolving the ſkins of 
. animals in boiling water, and drying ths 


gelly. See GLue, 
GLIB. . adj. [from e Shkinner.] 


1. Smooth; ſlippery; ſo formed as to be 
eaſily moved. | 
Liquid bodies have nothing to ſuſtain their 
parts, nor any thing to cement them: the parts 
being g/ and continually in motion, fall off from 
one another, which way ſoever gravity inclines 
them. Burnct's Theory. 

Habbakkuk brought him a ſmouth ſtrong rope 
compattly twiſted together, with a nooſe that 
flipt as gib as a birdcatcher's gin, Arbiuthnet. 


2. Smooth; voluble. 


Friese 


Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Grp ER. u. 


| 


GLI 


I want that g/i5 and oily art : 
To ſpeak and purpoſe not, ſince what I well in- 


tend, 

I'll do't before I (peak. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

© There was never ſo much gi nonſenſe put to- 

gether in well ſounding Englith. Locke. 
Now Curl his ſhop from rubbiſh drains ; 

Three genuine tom&.s of Swift's remains: 

And then, to make them paſs the g/ibber, N 

Re vis'd by Tibbald, More, and Cibber. Swift. 

Be ſure he's a fine ſpoken man; 


Do but hear on the clergy how gli his tongue ran. 


Swift, 
GLis. n. /, 

The Iriſh have from the Scythians mantles and 
long g/ibs; which is a thick curled buſh of hair 
hanging down over their eyes, and monſtrouſly 
diſguiſing them. Spenſer en Ireland. 


To GLu1s. v. a. [from the adjective.] To 
caſt rate. 
I'il geld them all: fourteen they ſhall not ſee, 
To bring falſe generations ; they are coheirs, 
And I had rather g/i6 mylelt, than they 
Siouid not produce fair ifſue. Sagal ſpeare. 


Guii'BLy adv, [from glib.] Smoothly ; 
volubly. | 
Many who would ſtartle at an oath, whoſe ſto- 
machs as well as conſcience recoil at an obſcenity, 
do yet {lide g 2 into a detraction 
Grvuermwent of the Tongue. 
Gur'sBNess. n. /. [from g/ib.] Smooth- 
neſs; ſhpperineſs, 
A poliſh'd ice-hike g/ibneſs doth enfold 
The rock. 
The tongue is the moſt ready for motion of 
any member, needs not ſo much as the flexure 
of a joint, and by acceſs of humours acquires a 
glibneſs too, the more to facilitate its moving. 
Government of the Tongue. 
To GLIDE. v. n. | glidan, Saxon; glijden, 
Dutch. J 


1. To flow gently and filently. 
By eaſt, among the duſty vallies g/ide 
The ſilver ſtreams of Juraan's cryital flood. 


Fairfax. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide, 


In double ftreams the briny waters g/ide, Dryd. 
Juſt before the conhnes of the wood, 
The gliding Lethe leads her filent flood. Dryd. 


Where ttray the Muſes, in what lawn or grove ? 
In thoſe fair fields where ſacred Iſis g//des, 
Or elſe where Cam his winding vales divides, 
Pope. 
2. To paſs on without change of ſtep. 
Ye g/iding ghoſts, permit me to relate 
The myſtick wonders of your filent fate. 
Dryden's Ancid 
3. To move ſwiftly and ſmoothly along. 
| If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day ? Sha&ſpoare's Cym). 
Shoals of fiſh, with fins and ſhining ſcales, 
Glide under the green wave. Milton. 
He trembl'd every limb, and felt a ſmart 
As if cold ſtecl nad g/ided through bis heart, 
Nryden's Fables 
All things are beheld as in a batty notion, 
where the objects only gie before the eye and 
«diſappear. Dryd:n 
GIID E. . / [from the verb.] Lapſe; 


act or manner of paſſing ſmoothly. 
About tis neck 

A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 

Who, with her head nimble in tureats, approach!“ 

The opening of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 

Seeing Orlando, it unlink'd irfeif, 

And with indented g/idrs did flip away 

Into a buſh. Shak fprare's As you like it. 


* . [from guide.] One that 
glides. 


The glaunce into my heart did glide; 
Hey ho the glider ; 
Therewith my ſoul was ſharply gride, 


Such wounds toon waken wider. Spenſer, 


| 


Chapman's Odyſſey. 


| 


1 


1 


GLI 


jGtice, 3. /. [xlr Saxon. See Grzxx.] 


A ſneer; a icolf; a fluut. Not now 

in uſe, 
W here's the baſtard's-braves, and Charles his 

glikes, Shakſpeare, 


To GLUYMMER. v. n. [ glimmer, Daniſh, 
to ſhine ; glimmen, Dutch, to glow. J 
1, To ſhine faintly. 
The weſt yet glimmers with ſome fireaks of 
day. Shakſpeare. . 
The truth appears ſo naked on my fide, 
That any purbiind eye may find it out, 
And on my ſide it is ſo well apparel'd, 
So clcar, ſo ſhining, and ſo evident, 
That it will g/immer through a blind man's eye. 
; Shakſpeare, 
For there no twilight of the ſun's dull ray 
Glimmcrs upon the pute and native day. Col. 
Ott in g/immering bowers and glades 
He met her, Milton. 
See ſt thou yon' dreary plain, forlorn and wild, 
The ſeat of deſolation, void of light, 
Save what the g/immering of thete-1:vid flames 
Caſts pale and dreadful ? Milton's Par. Loft. . 
The ſacred influence 
Of light appears, and from the walls of heav'n 
Shoots far into the boſom of dim night 
A glimmering dawn. Milton's Par. Loft, 
Through tice ſad ſhades this chaos in my foul, . 
Some ſeeds of light at length hegen to roll; 
Tne riſing motion of an infant ray, 
Shot g/immering tnrough the cloud, and promis'd 
day. Prier, 
Oft by the winds, extin& the ſignal lies; 
Or ſmother'd in the glimm'ring ſoc ket dies. 
Gays Trivia. 
When roſy morning g/immer'd o' er the dales, 
He drove to paſtute all tne luſty males. Pope. 


2. To be perceived imperfectly; to appear 
faintly. 
Oa the way the baggtge poſt-boy, who had 
been at court, got a g/:mmering who they were. 
Motten. 
The pagan prieſthood was always in the druidsy . 
and there was a perceivablc g/immering of the .. 
Jewiſh rites in it, though much corrupted. Swife , 
GirmMMER. 1. J [trom the verb.] 
1. Faint ſplendour; weak light. 


2. A kind of foſſil. 


The leſſer maſſes that are lodged in ſparry and 
ſtony bodies, diſperſedly, from their ſhining and 
ghmmering, were an inducem n' to the writers + 
of feſſils to give thoſe bodies the name of mica . 
and glimmer, Woodward on Foffils. 

Stones which are compoſed of plates, that arg, 
generaily plain and parallel, and that are flexible 
and elaſtick ; talc, catſilvet, gi mer, of which 
: tnere are three ſorts, the yellow or golden, the 

white or ſilvery, and the black. edward. 
G 


LIMPSE, 3. / . [ glimmen, Dutch, to 
glow.] 
is. A weak faint light. 
Sucn valt toom in nature, 
Only to Hine, vet ſcarce to contribute 
Each vil» a g/impſe ot light, convey'd ſo far 
Down to this habitable, whicii returns 
Light back to them Milton, - 
Ph ſands of things, which now either wholly - 
eſcape duft apprehentions, ur which our ſhorte - 
tgticed reaſon having got fume faint glimpſe of, 
we, in the dark, grope after. Locke, 
A quick flaſhing light. 
L:ignt as the Iignining g/imp/e they ran? Milten. 
My th--ug':tlels youth was wing'd with vain de- 
nics, . 
My mannu«d, long miſted ty wand'ring fires, 
Follow'd taile lights; and when their g/impſe was 
gone, | 
My pride {truck out new ſpangles of her own, 
| Dryden, 
3. Tranſitory luſtre. 
There no dear g//mp/e of the ſun's lovely face 
Strikes through the ſold darkneſs of the piaces, 
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Conley, | 
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Tf I, celeſtial fire, in aught 
Have ſerv'd thy will, or gratified thy thought, 
One g/impſe of glory to my iſſue give; 

* Grac'd for the little time he has te live. Dryden. 
4. Short fleeting enjoyment. | 
If, while this wearied fichh draws flecting 
breath, 
Not ſatisfy'd with life, afraid of death, 
If haply be thy will that I ſhould know 
Glimpſe of delight, or pauſe from anxious woe; 
From now, from inſtant now, great ſire, diſpel 
The clouds that preſs my ſoul. Price. 
5. A ſhort tranſitory view. 

O friends! I hear the tread of nimble feet 
Hatting this way, and now by glimpſe diſcern 
Ithuricl, and Zephon, through the ſhade. Milton. 

Some God puniſheth exemplarily in this world, 
that we might have a taſte or g/impſe of his pre- 
ſent juſtice. Hakewill, 

A man uſed to ſuch fort of re flections, ſees as 
muck at one g/impſe as would requiie a long diſ- 
courſe to lay betore another, and make out in 
one entire and gradual deduction. Locke. 

What ſhould I do! while here I was enchain'd, 
No g/impſe of godlike liberty remain'd. Dryden. 

6. The exhibition of a faint reſemblance. 

No man hath a virtue that he has not a g/impſe 

of, Shakſpeare. 


To GLis'TEN. v. n. [ glittan, German.] 


To ſhine ; to ſparkle with light. 
Tac bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the g/ifening 
earth, 
With looks of dumb deſpair. Thomſen. 
The ladies eyes g/ifened with pleaſure, 
Richardſon's Pamela. 


To GIs TER. v. n. [glittan, German; 
gliſteren, Dutch.] To ſhine; to be 
bright. 


The wars flame moſt in ſummer, and the hel- 
mets g. er brighteſi in the faireft ſunſhine. 
Spenſer on Ircland. 
'Tis better to be lowly born, 
And range with humble livers in content, 
Than to be perk'd up in a gering grief, 
And wear a golden ſorrow. Shakſpeare 
The golden ſun 
. Gallops the zodiack in his giving coach. Shak. 


All that gers is ot gold. Shakſpeare, 
You were more th eye and talk 

Of the court to-day, than all 

Eiſe that gliſe, d in Whitehall. Ben Jonſon. 


When the ſun ſhone upon the ſhields of gold 
and braſs the mountains g/i/tered therewith, and 
ſhined like lamps of fire. 1 Maccabees. 

It conſiſted not of rubies, yet the ſmall pieces 
of it were of a pleaſant rediſh colour, and gi ier ed 
prettily. Boyle. 


Grr'sr PR. n. ſ. [properly written clyfer, 


from x>u{.] See CLYsTER, It is 
written wrong even by Brown. 
Now enters Buſh with new Rate airs, 
Nis lordſhip's premier minifter ; 
And who, im all profound affairs, 
Is held as needfulas his ger. Sift. 


Choler is the natural ger, or one excretion 
whereby nature excludeth another; which de 
ſcending dai'y unto the bowels, extimulates thoſe 
parts, and excites them unto expulſion. Brown. 


To GLITTER. v. n. [Fliximan, Saxon. ] 


1. To ſhine ; to exhibit luſtre ; to gleam. 
Steel gloſſes are more teſplendent than the like 
plates of Lraſs, and fo is the g/ittrring of a biade. 
Bacaa' P Rem, 
Before the battle joins, from afar 

The field yet g/itters with the pump of war, 
' Dryden's Virgil. 
Scarce had'ft thou time t' unſheath thy con- 

qu'ring blade 

It did but p/rrrer, and the rebels led. Granville, 


2. To be ſpecious; to be ſtriking. 


On the one hand ſet the moſt g/irttering temp- 
tations to, diſcord, and on the other the diſmal 
effects of it. Decay of Piety. 


| 


A 


GLO 
In g/itt”ring ſcenes, o'er her own heart ſevere; 
In crowds collected; and in courts fincere, 
| Young. 
GLITTER. n. /. [from the verb.] Luſtre; 
bright ſhow ; ſplendour. 
Clad 
With what permiſſive glory ſince bis fall 
Was left him, or falſc gitter. Milton. 
Flouriſh not too much upon the g/izter of for- 
tune, for fear there ſhould be too much alloy in 
it, Collier on Pride, 
Take away this meaſure from our dreſs and 
habits, and all is turned into ſuch paint and g/it- | 
ter, and ridiculous ornaments, as are a real 
ſhame to the wearer, Law. 


GLrTTERAND. Shining; ſparkling. A 
participle uſed by Chaucer and the old 
Engliſh poets. This participial termi- 
nation is ſtill retained in Scotland. 


GLi'TTERINGLY, adv. [from glitter.] 
With ſhining luſtre, 


To GLoaR. v. a. | gloeren, Dutch. ] 
t. To ſquint; to look aſkew. Skinner. 


2. In Scotland, to ſtare; as, what a 
gloarand guean. 


To GLoar, v. n. [This word I conceive 
to be ignorantly written for gloar.] 
To caſt fide glances as a timorous lover. 

Teach every grace to ſmile in your behalf, 
And her deluding eyes to gloat for you. Rowe. 
G1ro'saRD, n./. [from glow.] A glow- 


worm. 


GLro'BaTED., adj. [from globe.] Formed 
in ſhape of a globe; ſpherical; ſphe- 
roidical, 


GLOBE. . /. 
Latin. ] 

1. A ſphere; a ball; a round body; a 
body of which every pait of the ſurface 
is at the ſame diſtance from the centre. 

2. Ihe terraqueous bah. 

The youth, whoſe fortune the vaſt g/abe obey'd, 
Finding his royal enemy betray'd, 
Wept at his fall, Stepney. 
Where God declares his intention to give do— 
minion, he meant that he would make a ſpecies 
of creatures that ſhuuld have dominion over the 
other ſpecics of this terreſtrial ge. Lncke 


3. A ſphere in which the various regions 
of the earth are geographically de- 
picted, or in which the conſtellations 
are laid down according to their places 
in the ſky. 

The aftrologer who ſpells the ſtars, 
Miſtakes his g/obc, and in her brighter eye 
Interprets heaven's phy ſtognomy. Cl aveiand 
Theſe are the (lars, 
But raiſe thy thought from ſenſe, nor think to find 
Such figures as arc in g/c-s deſigu'd. Creech 
4. A body of ſoldicrs drawn into a circle. 
Him round 
A glabe of fiery ſcraphim inclos'd, 
With bright imblazoning, and hortent arms. 
Milton. 

GLoBE Amaranth, or everlaſling flower. 
n. ſ. [amaranthoides.] A flower. Miller. 

GLoRE Daiſy. . . A kind of flower, 


2 Ziſb. n. J. A kind of orbicular 
h 


[ globe, French; globus, 


Gro Ranunculus. n. ſ. [ helleboro-ra- 
nunculus.] A plant. Miller. 


Grog Thiſtle, n. J. ¶ carduus orbiculatus.] 
A plant. Iller. 


GLO BOSE. adj. [ globofus, Latin.] Sphe- 
rical ; round. 


| 


GLO 


Regions, to which 

All thy dominion, Adam, is no more 

Than what this garden is to all the earth, 

And all the ſea; from one entire g/oboſe 

Stretch'd into longitude. Milton) Par. L:ft. 

Then form'd the moon 

Globoſe, and ev'ry magnitude of ftars. Milton . 
GLrogo'siTy. n. / [from globoſe.] Sphe- 

ricity ; ſphericalneſs, 

. Wry the ſame eclipſe of the ſun, which is ſeen 

to them that live more caſterly, when the ſun is 

elevated fix degrees above the horizon, ſhould be 

leen to them that live one degree more welterly, 

where the ſun is but five degrees above the horizon, 

and ſo lower and lower proportionably, till at laſt 

it appear not at all; no account can be given, but 

the g/obofity of the earth. . Ray on the Creation, 


GLro'Bous. adj. [ globoſus, Latin. When 
the accent is intended to be on the laſt 
ſyllable, the word ſhould be written 
globoſe, when on the firſt g/obous: IT have 
.transferred hither a paſſage of Milton, 
in which this rule has been negleRed. } 
Spherical ; round. | 
Wide over all the plain, and wider far 
Than all this g/oboſe earth in plain outipread ; 
Such are the courts of God! Ailton. 
The brazen inſtruments of death diſcharge 
Horrible flames, and turpid ſtreaming clouds; 
Large glebous irons fly, or dreadful hiſs, 
Singeing the air, Philips, 
GLro'BuLAR. adj. ¶ globulus, Lat.) Hav- 
wg the form of a tmall ſphere ; round; 
ſpherical. 
The figure of the atoms of all viſible fluids 
ſeemeth to be g/obular, there being no other 
figure ſo well fitted to the making of fluidity, 


Grew's Coſmolegia Sacra, 

GLOBULARIA. n. . [ Latin; globu- 
laire, French.] A floſculous flower. 

Miller. 


GLO'BULE. . /. [globule, French; 
globulus, Latin.) Such a ſmall particle 
of matter as is of a globular or ſpherical 
figure ; as the red particles of the blood, 
waich ſwim in a tranſparent ſerum, and 
are ealily diſcovered by the microſcope. 
Theſe will attract one another when 
they come within a due diſtance, and 
unite like the ſpheres of quickſilver. 

| Quincy. 

The hailſtones have opaque g/bules of fnow in 
their centre, to inturcept the light within the halo, 
Newton's Opticts. 

Blood conſiſts of red g/obules, ſwimming in a 
thin liquor called ſer̃um: the red g/chulr; are 
claſtick, and will break; the veſſels which admit 
the ſmaller g/obule, cannot admit the greater with- 
out a diſeale. AArbutknot en Ali ments. 

Gr,o'svLOus, adj. [from gl2bule.] In 
; of a ſmall ſphere ; round. 

The wh.itcncſs of ſuch g/obulcus particles pro- 
ceeds from the air included in the froth. Hl. 


To GLo'MERATE. v. a. [glomero, Latin. } 
To gather into a ball or ſphere. A 
flamerit..us fubſtance gathered into a 
bali is ſaid to be glomerated, but diſcon- 
tinuous particles are conglolated. 

GLOMERA'TION. n. . [ge meratio, Lat.] 

1. The act of forming into a ball or 
ſphere. 

2. A body formed into a ball, 

The rainbow confiſteth of a p/omeration of 
(mall drops, which cannot fall but from the air 
that is very low. Bacon. 

GTo'ukROus. adi. [ glomeroſus, Latin. ] 
Gathered into a ball or ſphere, as à bal! 


of thread, 


2. Sullenly; with cloudy aſpect; with 


GLO 
235 n. /. ¶ ʒlomang, Saxon, twi- 
light. 
1. Imperfect darkneſs; diſmalneſs; ob- 
ſcurity ; defect of light. 
Glowing embers through the room, 
Teach light to counterfeit a g/oom. 


Milton, 
This the ſear, 
That we muſt change for heav'n ? This mourn- 
ful g/com, 
For that celeſtial light? Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The {till nigbt, not now, as ere men ſell, 
Wholeſome, and cool, and mild ; but with black 
air 
Accompany*d ; with damps, and dreadful gloom. 
Milton. 
Now warm in love, now with'ring in thy bloom, 
Loft in a convent's ſclitary g/com. Pope. 
2. Cloudineſs of aſpect; heavineſs of mind; 
ſullenneſs. 
To GLooM. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To ſhine obſcurely, as the twilight. 
This ſenſe is not now in uſe. 
His gliſt' ring armour made 
A little g/ooming light much like a ſhade. Spenſer. ; 
Searcely had Phœbus in the g/ooming eaſt 
Yet harneſſed his fiery footed team. Spenſer, 
2, To be cloudy ; to be dark. 
3. To be melancholy ; to be ſullen, 
GLoo'MILY. adv. N gloomy.] 


1. Obſcurely; dimly; without perfect 
light; diſmally. 


dark intentions; not cheerfully. | 
See, he comes: how g/o9mily he looks! Dryd. 
Gloomily retir'd the ſpider lives, Thomſon, 

G1 o00'mixess. n. . [from gloomy.) 

1. Want of light; obſcurity ; imperfect 
light ; diſmalneſs. 

2. Want of cheerfulneſs; clondineſs of 
look ; heavineſs of mind ; melancholy. 

Neglect ſpreads gloomi neſi upon their humour, 
and makes them grow ſullen and inconverſable. 

Collier of the Spleen. 

The g/oomineſs in which ſometimes the minds 

of the beit men are involved, very often ſtands in 

need of ſuch little incitements to mirth and 

laughter as are apt to diſperſe melancholy. 

Addiſon. 

Groo'ny. adi. [from gloom.] 

1, Obſcure; imperfectly illuminated; al- 
molt dark ; diſmal for want of light. 

Theſe were from without 
The growing miſeries, which Adam ſaw 
Already in part, though hid in g/oomieft ſhade, | 
To ſorrow abandun'd. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Deep in a cavern dwells the drowſy god, 
Whoſe gloomy manſion nor the riſing ſun, 
Nor ſetting viſits, nor the ligitſome noon. 
Dryden's Fables. 
The ſurface of the earth is clearer or g/g@mier, 
juſt as the ſun is bright or more overcalt, Pope. 

2. Dark of complexion. 

That fair field 
Of Enna, where Proſerpine gathering flow'rs, 
Herſelf a fairer flow'r by g/ Dis 
Was gather'd. 

3. Sullen ; melancholy ; cloudy of look; 
heavy of heart. 

GrokikD. adj, [from glory. ] IIluſtri- 
ous ; honourable ; decorated with glory ; 
dignified with honours. Not in uſe, 

Old reſpect | 
As [| ſuppoſe, toward your once g friend, 
My ſon, now captivate, hither hatn info m'd 
Yow younger feet, while mine caſt back with | 


Milton's Paradif: Loft, 


age 
Came as after. Miten's Agmijies. 
CLOKIFICA'TION. u. * [ glorification, 
French, from g/oriſy.] The act of 
giving glory, 
or. I. | 


GLO 


At opening your eyes, enter upon the day with 
thankſgiving for the preſervation of you the laſt 
night, with the gyeriſicat ion of God for the works 
of the creation. | Taylor. 

To GLO'RIFY. v. a. [ glorifeer, French; 
glorifico, Latin, ] ; 
1. To procure honour or praiſe to one, 

Two ſuch ſilver currents, when they join, 

Do g/ the banks that bound them in. SAH. 

Juſtice is their virtue: that alone 
Makes them fit ſurc, and g/orifies the throne, 

Daniel. 
2. To pay honour or praiſe in worſhip, 

God is g/orified when ſuch his excellency, above 

all things, is with due admiration acknowledged. 
Hooker. 

This form and manner of glorifying God was 
not at that time firſt begun; but received long 
before, and alledged at that time as an argument 
for the truth, Hooker. 

Good fellow, tell us here the circumſtance, 
That we for thee may g/orify the Lord,  Shatſp, 

All nations ſhall g/o-ify thy name. Pſalms. 

Our bodies with which the apoſtle commands 
us to glorify God, as well as with our ſouls. 

| Duty of Man. 

This is the perfection of every thing, to attain 
its true and proper end : and the end of all theſe 
gifts and endowments, which God hath given us, 
is to g/orify the giver, Tillotſon, 

3. To praiſe; to honour ; to extol. 

Whomſoever they find to be moſt licentious of 
life, deſperate in all parts of chſobedience and te- 
bellious diſpoſition, him they ſet up and gor. 

Spenſer on Ireland, 

No chymiſt yet the elixir got, 

But glorifies his pregnant pot, 
If by the way to him befall, 


Some odoriferous thing, or med'cinal. Donne. 


4. Toexalt to glory in heaven ; to raiſe to 
celeſtial beatitude, 

If God be glorified in him, God ſhall alſo 
gieriſy him in himſelf, and ſhall firaightway 
glorify him. * a 

Whom he juſtified, them he alſo glorificd. 

Romans. 

The members of the church remaining, being 
perfectly ſanctied, ſhall be eternally g/orified ; 
then ſhall the whole church be truly and per- 
fectly holy. Pearſon, 

The ſoul, being immortal, will, at ſome time 
or other, reſume its body again in a g/orified man- 
ner, Ayliffes Pare gon, 


GLO'RIOUS. adj. [ glorioſus, Latin; 
glorieux, French. | 


1. Boaſtful; proud; haughty; oſtenta- 
tious. 

Glien: followers, who make themſelves as 
trumpets of the commendation of thoſe they 
follow, taint buſineſs for want of ſecrecy. Bacon. 

They that are g/cri9v5 mult needs be factious; 
For all bravery ſtands upan compariſons, Bacon. 

2. Noble; illuſtrious ; excellent. It is 
frequently uſed by theological writers, 
to exprels the brightneſs of triumphant 
ſanctity rewarded in heaven. 

Let them know that thou art Lord, the only 
God, and g/cr i054 over the whole world. Daniel. 

He is 2/9: {545 in reſpeR of the brightneſs and 

| ſplendor of his celeſtial body, fill made more 
gloria and majeftick by the authority which his 
Father hath committed to him of univerſal Judge. 

eljon, 

Impartial juſtice holds her equal ſcales, 

„Till Aronger virtue does the weight incline ; 

If over thee thy g/sriaus foe prevails, 

He now defcnds the cauſe that once was thine. 
Prior. 

Let us remember we are Cato's friends, 

And act like men who claim that g/or/64 title. 
Addiſon's Cato. 

She muſt ſtand amongſt the firſt (ervants of 
God, and be gi, amongt thoſe that have 
fought the good figlit. Lao. 


a GLO 
. 

If there be nothing ſo g/oriovs as doing good, 
if there is nothing that makes us ſo like ts God, 
then nothing can be ſo glorious in the uſe of our 
money, as to ule it all in works of love and good- 


neſs. | Law. 
GLo'xiousLY, adv. [from glorious.] 


Nobly ; ſplendidly ; illuſtriouſly. 

They inſpire with thoſe celeſtial flames, which 
ſhine ſo glorionfly in their works. Dryden. 
Great wits ſometimes may gloriouſly offend, 

And riſe to faults true criticks dare not mend. 


| Pope, 

GLo'ry. n. . [gloire, French; gloria, 
Latin, Among the old poets it was 
uſed ſometimes as one ſyllable, glore.] 


1. Praiſe paid in adoration. | 
Glory to God in the higheſt, Luke. 


2. The felicity of heaven prepared for 
thoſe that pleaſe God. 

Thou ſhalt guide me with thy counſel, and 
afterwards receive me into thy glory, Pſatms, 
Ten enter into glory, and reſume 
His ſeat at God's right hand, exalted high 
Above all names in heav'n. Mziton's Par. Loft. 

It is hardly poſſible for you to beſeech and in- 
treat God to make any one happy in the higheſt 
enjoy ments of his g/cry to all eternity, and yet be 
troubled to ſee him enjoy the much ſmaller gifts 
of God, in this ſhort and low ſtate of human life. 

Law, 


3. Honour; praiſe ; fame; renown ; cele- 
biity. 
Think it no glory to ſwell in tyranny, Sidney, 
Glory is like a circle in the water, 
Which never ceaſcth to enlarge itſelf, 
Till by broad ſpreading it diſperſe to nought. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vr. 
And — — that word and warning ſoon was 
ignt, 
Each ſoldier longing for near coming glory. 
Fairfax, 
Iſrael's bright ſceptre far leſs glory brings, 
There have been fewer friends on carth than 
kings. Cowley, 
Can we imagine that neither the ambition of 
princes, or intereſt, or gain in private perſons, or 
cuiofity and the defire of knowledge, or the 
glyry of diſcoveries, could ever move them in that 
cndlcis time to try their fortunes upon the ſea. 
i Burnet, 
Your ſex's glory tis to ſhine unknown, 
Of all applaule, be fondeſt of your own, Veourg. 
4. Splendour; magnificence. 
Solomon, in all his g/ory, was not array'd like 
one of theſe. . Matth. v. 
Treated ſo ill, chas'd from your throne, 
Returning, you adorn the town ; 
And with a brave revenge do ſhow 
Their g/5ry went and came with you. aller. 
Ariſtotle ſays, that ſhould a man under ground 
converſe with works of art, and be afterwards 
Lrought up into the open. day, and fee the ſeveral 
g/orics of the heaven and earth, he would pro- 
nounce them the works of God. Addiſon's Spect, 
5. Luſtre; brightneſs. 
Now tlecping flocks on their ſoft fteeces lie; 
The moon, ſerene in g/ofy, mounts the KV. Pope, 


From opening ſkies may ſtieaming p/»7:5 
ſhine, 
And ſaints embrace thee with a love like mine. 
I ; Pope. 
6. A circle of rays which ſurrounds the 
heads of ſaints in picture. 

It is not a convgrting but a crowning grace; 
ſuch an one as irradiates, and puts a circle of 
glory about the head of him upon whom it de— 
ſcends. Soutn's Sermons. 

A ſmile plays with a ſurprifing agreeableneſs 
in the eye, breaks out with the brighteſt dit- 
tinction, and fits like a g/zry upon tle counte- 
nance, Collier of the Aſpctt, 

7+ Pride; boaſtfulneſs; arrogance, 

By the vain géery of men they entered into the 
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world, and therefore ſhall they come ſhortly to an 
end. Wiſdom. 


On death-beds ſome in conſcious g/ory lie, 
Since of the doctor in the mode they d e. Young. 


8. Generous pride. 
The ſucceſs of thoſe wars was too notable to 
be unknown to your cars, to which all worthy 
fame hath g/cy to come unto. Sidney. 


To GLo'ry. v. n. [ glorior, Latin.] To 


boaſt in; to be proud of. 

With Ike judgment glerying when he had 
happened to do a thing well, as when he had 
pertormed ſome notable miſchief. Sidney. 

They were wont, in the pride of their own 
proceedings, to glary, that whereas Luther did 
but blow away the roof and Zuinglius batter but 
the walls of popiſh ſuper wh the laſt and hard- 
e(t work of all remained, whith was to raze up the 

very ground and foundation of popery. Hoster. 

Let them look they glory not in miſchief, 

Nor build their evils on the graves of great men; 

For then my guiltleſs blood muſt cry againſt them. 

Shakſpeare. 

Your glorying is not good. 1 Corinthians, 

Thou baſt ſeen mount Atlas, 
While ſtorms and tempeſts thunder on its brow, 

And oceans break their billows at its feet, 

It ſtands unmov'd, and glories in its height. 

Addiſon's Cato, 

This title of freeholder is what I moſt g/ory in, 
and what moſt effectually calls to my mind the 
happineſs of that government under which I live. 

Addiſon's Freeholder. 

If othefs may glory in their birth, why may 
pot we, whoſe parents were called by God to 
attend on him at his altar ? Altterbury. 

No one is out of the reach of misfortune ; no 
one therefore ſhould g/cry in his proſperity.” 

Clariſſa, 
To Gros. v. a. To flatter; to collogue. 

Hanmer. See To GLozE. 

GLOSS. n. 7. [yagooa; gloſe, French. ] 
1. A ſcholium; a comment. 

They never hear ſentence, which mentioneth 
the word or ſcripture, but forthwith their g/-//cs 
upon it are the word preached, the ſcripture ex- 
plain'd, or delivered unto us in ſermons. Hos ter. 

If then all ſouls, both good and bad, do teach, 
With gen'ral voice, that ſouls can never die 
*Tis not man's flatt'ring gi, bur nature's ſpecch, 
Which, like God's oracles, can never lie. 

Dawes, 

Some mutrer at certain paſſages therein, by 
putting ill g/oſſes upon the text, and taking with 
the left hand what I offer with the right. Horwe!, 

All this, without a g/s/s or comment, 

He could unriddle in a nionent. Hudibras 

In many places he has perverted my meaning 
by Lis g/s//*s, and interpreted my words into 
bloſphemy and bawdry, of which they were not 
gnity, Dr yden's Fables, Preface. 

Tuey give the ſcandal, and the wile diſcern ; 
Tavis glaſſs teach an age too apt to learn. Ori ien. 

Explaining the text in thort e, was Ac- 
curſius's method. | Bater on Learning. 

[ndentures, cov'nants, articles they draw, 
Large as the fields themſelves, and larger far 
Tian civil codes with all their g/s//-s are. Pope. 

2. Superficial luſtre. In this ſenſe it ſcems 
to have another derivation; it has per- 


haps ſome allinity to g/92v. 
His iron coat all over-growu with ruſt, 
Ws underneeth enveloped with gold, 
W hoſe glittering 3% dark'ned with althy duſt. 


Spenſer. a 


Luu are a ſe Kary, 
That 's the plain truth ; your painted g% diſ- 
covers, 
To men that underftand yoa, words and weak- 
neſs. 8 tat ſpear 9. 
Gol den opinions from all forts of people, 
Walch would be worn now in theic neweſt %%. 
. Shakſpearr, 
The doubt will be whether it will poliſh 6. 
Well; for ficel g/offes are more icſplendent than 


Plates of braſs, Bacin, 


L- 


GLO 
Weeds that the wind did toſs 
The virgins wore : the yuuths, woven coats, that 
caſt a faint dim gloſs, 
Like that of oil. Chapman's Iliads. 
It was the colour of devotion, giving a luſtie 
to reverence, and a gloſs to humility, South, 
Groves, helds, and meadows, are at any ſeaſon 
pleaſant to look upon; but never ſo much as in 
the opening of the ſpring, when they are all new 
and freſh, with their firſt g/ upon them. 
: Addiſon's Spectator. 
3. An interpretation artfully ſpecious; a 
ſpecious repreſentation. This ſenſe 


ſeems to partake of both the former, 
Povr painters oft with filly poets join, 
To fill the world with ftrange but vain conceit; 
One brings the ſtuff, the other ſtamps the coin, 
Which breeds nought elſe but g/s of deceit, 
Sidney. 
It is no part of my ſecret meaning to draw 
you hereby into hatred, or to ſet upon the face 
of this cauſe any fairer gleſi than the naked truth 
doth afford. Hioter, Preface, 
He ſeems with forged quaint conccit 


To ſet a g/{ſs upon his bad intent. Shakſpeare. 
The common %% 
Of theologians. Milton. 
To Gloss. v. n. [glaſer, French, from the 
noun. ] 
t. To comment. - 


Thou detain'ſt Briſeis in thy bands, 
By prieſtly glaſing on the gods commands. Dryd. 
2, To make ſly remarks. 
Her equals firſt obſerv'd her growing zeal, 
And laughing g4%'d, that Abra, ſerv'd fo well. 
; Prior. 
To GLoss. v. 2. 
t. To explain by comment. 
In parchment then, large as the fields, he draws, 
Aſſurances, big as g/oſs'd civil laws. Donne, 
2. To palliate by ſpecious expoſition or 


repreſentation. 

Is this the paradiſe, in deſcription whereof ſo 
much g Mug and deceiving eloquence hath been 
ſpent ? Hogker's Sermons. 

Do I not reaſon wholly on your conduct ? 
You have the art to gi the fouleſt cauſe. Philips. 


3. To embelliſh with ſuperficial luſtre, 
But thou, who lately of the common ſtrain 
Wert one of us, if ſtill thou doſt retain 
The ſame ill habits, the ſame follies too, 
Gd over only with a ſaint-like ſhow, 
Then I reſume the freedom which I gave, 


Still thou art bound to vice, and ſtill a ſlave. 
Dryden's Perſius. 
Gro'ssARY. n. /. [glaſſarium, Latin; 
gloſſaire, French.] A dictionary of 

obſcure or antiquated words. 

According to Vario, when delubrum was ap- 
plied to a place, it ſignified ſuch a one, 7 7:0 
dei fimulachrum dedicatum q; and alſo in the old 


gloſſaries. S{illing fert. 
could add another word to the g/s//ary. 
Baker. 


Grossa“ Tron. . f. [glfateur, French, 
from g/o/s.] A writer of gloſſes; a 
commentator, 

The reaſon why the aſſertion of a ſingle judge 
does not prove, the exifterce of judicial acts, is 
becauſe his office is to pronounce judgment, and 
not to become an evidence : but why may not 
the ſame be ſaid of two judges? Therefore, in 
this reſpect, the g/sJator's opinion muſt be falſe, 

Ay! C. 

Gro'ss ux. n. . [ glaſſariur, Latin.] 

i. A ſcholiaſt; a commentator, 

” A pulſter,. 

GLo's81Wntss. 1. .. from g.] Smooth 
poliſh; ſuperficial luſtre, 

Their ſurfaces had a ſmoothneſs and g/2//ineſs 
much ſurpaſſing - whatever I had obſeived in 
1n411Ge or common fait, 
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Gro's$0GRAPHER, n. . [Y ο and 
yeaPw. A ſcholiaſt; a commentator, 


Grosso n. . [y.4794 and yedPw.)] 
The writing of commentaries. 


GLo'ssy adj. [from gloſs.] Shining; 
ſmoothly poliſhed, 

There came towards us a perſon of place; he 
had on him a gown with wide ſleeves, of a kind 
of water-camblet, of an excellent azure colour, 
far more g/ than ours. Bacon, 

The reſt entire 
Shone with a g% / ſcurf. Milton, 


8 His ſurcoat was a bearſkin on his back; 


His hair hung long behind, and g/9/y raven black. 
Dryden, 
Myſelf will ſearch our planted grounds at 

; home, 
For downy peaches and the g/ plum. Dryden. 


GLOVE. . /. [xlope, Saxon, from 
Klaſſue, Daniſh, to divide, ] Cover of 
the hands. 

They flew about like chaff i' th' wind; 
For haſte ſome left their maſks behind, 
Some could not flay their g/oves to find. | 
; * Drayton, 
White 9/9765 were on his hands, and on bis head 
A wreath of laurel. Dryden, 


To GLovs. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


cover as with a glove. 
My limbs, 
Weaken'd with grief, being now enraged with 
grief, 
Are thrice themſelves : hence therefore, thou 
nice crutch ; 
A ſcaly gauntletnow, with joints of ſteel, 
Muſt g/ove this hand, Shatſprare's Henry 1 v. 
The next he preys on is her palm, 
That alm'ner of tranſpiring balm; 
So ſoft, 'tis air but once remov'd; 
Tender as 'twere a jelly glv'd. Cleavelind, 
GLo'v ER. n. /. [from glave.] One whoſe 
trade is to make or ſell gloves. - 


Does he not wear a great round beard like 
a g/owver's paring knife ? Shakſpeare, 


To GLovurT. v. n. [A low word of which 
I find no etymology.] To pout ; to 
look ſullen. It is {till uſed in Scotland. 

She lurks in midſt of all ber den, and ſtreaks 
From out a ghaſtly whirlpool all her necks, 
Where, g/swting round herr: Ck, to fiſh ſhe falls, 

Chapman, 

Glauting with ſullen ſpight, the fury ſhook 

Her clotted locks, and biaſted with each look. 
Gart?, 


To GLOW. v. n. [ lopan, Saxon; 
glaeyen, Dutch. ] 
1. To be heated fo as to ſhine without 


flame. 
But firhence filence !:Tencth not my fire, 
But told it flames, and hidden it does glow, 
I will reveal what ye fo much deftre, Spenſer, 
His goudly eyes, 
That o'er the files and muſters of the war 
Have g/, like plated Mars, now bend, now 
turn _ 
Their office upon a tawny front, Shatſpeare, 
Kunigund, wife to tie emperor Henry 11. t3 
ſhow her innocency, did take ſeven g/owing irons, 
one after another, in her bare hands, and had 
thereby no harm. Hate will, 
Nor all parts like, but all alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as g/owing icon with fire. 
Milton, 


2. To burn with vehement heat. 
Nor would you (1nd it caſy to compoſe 

The mettled ſteeds, when from their noftrils Lows 

The ſcorching fre that in their entrails genus. 
Addiſor's Cid, 
How op*ning heav'ns their happy regions ſhow, 
And yawning gulphs with flaming vengcance 
gow, Smiths 


Boyle. 


GLO 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe. Pope, 
3. To feel heat of body. 
Did not his temples g/ow 
In the ſame ſultry winds and ſcorching heats ? 
Addiſon's Cato. 


The cord flides ſwiftly through his glowing 
hands. 


Cay. 
4. To exhibit a ſtrong bright colour, 
With ſmile that g/ow'd . 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue. Milton. 


Clad in a gown that g/ows with Tyrian rays. 
Dryden, 
A malicious joy, 
Whoſe red and fiery beams caſt through your 
viſage 
A glowing pleuſure. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
From the mingled ſtrength of ſhade and light, 
A new creation 1iſes to my fight; 
Such heav'nly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colours gie, 
Admiſt the ſoft variety I'm loſt. Adliſon. 
Like thi' ethereal g/ow'd the green expanſe. 

Savage, 
Fair ideas flow, 
Strike in the ſketch, or in the picture glow. 
Pope. 
Not the fair fruit that on yen branches * 
With that ripe red th” autumnal ſun beſtows, 
Can move the god. Pope. 
Each pleaſing Blount ſhall endleſs ſmiles beſtow, 
And fair Belinda's bluſh for ever p/ow. Pope. 
Here clearer ſtars gem round the frozen pole. 
f Pope. 
5. To feel paſſion of mind, or activity of 
fancy. 
You ſtrive in vain 
To hide your thoughts from him, who knew too 
well 
The inward g/owings of a heart in love. Addiſon. 
Forc'd compliments and formal bows 
Will ſhew thee juſt above neglect; 
The fire with which thy lover g/ews, 


Will ſettle into cold reſpec. Prior, 
Did Shadrach's zeal my g/owing breaſt inſpire 
To weary tortures, and rejoice in fire. Prior. 


Let the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent 
Calm ev'ry thought, inſpirit ev'ry grace, 
G/ow 1n thy heart, and ſmile upon thy face. | 


Pope. 
With furies ſurrounded, 
Deſpairing, confounded, | 
He trembles, he g/ows, 
Amidit Rhodope's ſnows. Pope. 
So periſh all, whoſe breaſts ne'er learn'd to 


glow 
For others good, or melt at others woe, Pope. 
To praiſe is always hard, 
When real virtue fires the g/9:ving bard, Lexis. 
6. To rage or burn as a paſſion. | 
A fire which every windy pathon blows; 
With pride it mounts, and with revenge it g/920s. 


Dr yden. 
When crept into aged veins, 
Love ſlowly burns, and long remains; 
It g/ows, and with a ſullen heat, 
Like fire in logs, it warms us long. Shadwell 


To GLow. v. a. To make hot fo as to 
ſhine. Not in uſe 
On cach ſide her 
Stood pretty dimpled boys, like ſmiling Cupids, 
With divers colour'd fans, whoſe wind din ſeem 
To gie u the delicate cheeks which they did cool. 


Shakſpcare. 
Grow. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Shining heat. 
2. Vehemence of paſſion. 


3. Brightneſs or vividneſs of colour. 
The pale complexion of true love, 
And the red g/ of {corn and proud diſdain. 
Shakſpeare, 
A waving.g/o9w his bloomy beds diſplay, 
Bluſhing in bright diverſities of day. Pa pe. 
Such as ſuppoſe that the great ſtiie might hap- 
pily be blended with the ornamental, that the 
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ſimple, grave, and majeſtic dignity of Raffaelle 
could unite with the g/ow and buſtle of a Paulo, 
or Tintoret, are totally miſtaken, Reynolds. 


GLo'wworM. 1. J. [glow and worm] A 
ſmall creeping grub with a luminous tail. 
The honey bags ſteal from the humble bees, 
And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the fiery g/owworm's eyes. 
Shakſpeare, 
The g/oww2rm ſhews the mattin to be near, 
And 'gins to pale his ine ffectual fire. Shatſpeare. 
A great light dqiowneth a ſmaller that it cannot 
be ſeen; as the ſun that of a g/owworm, Bacon, 
The man, who firſt upon the ground 
A g/nwworm ſpy' d, ſuppoſing he had found 
A moving diamond, a breathing ſtone; 
For life it had, and like thoſe jewels ſhone : 
He held it dear, 'till by the ſpringing day 
Informed, he threw the worthlels worm away. 
| Waller. 
To GLoze. v. n. [xlepan, Saxon. ] 
1. To flatter; to wheedlez to inſinuate; 
to fawn. 
Man will hearken to his g/ozing lies, 
And cafily tranſgreſs. Milton's Parad. Loft. 
So g/oz'd the tempter, and his proem tun'd: 
Into the heart of Eve his words made way. 
Milton, 
A falſe g/czing paraſite would call his fool- 
hardineſs valour, and then he may go on boldly, 
becauſe blindly, and by miſtaking himſcif for a 
lion, come to periſh like an aſs. South, 
Now for a g/ozing ſpeech, 
Fair proteſtativns, ſpecious marks of friendſhip. 
Philips. 
2. To comment. This ſhould be g/. 
Which Salique land the French unjuſtly g/oze 
To be the realm of France. Shatſp. Henry v. 
GLoze. n. / | from the verb.] 
1. Flattery ; inſinuation. 
Now to plain dealing ; lay theſe g/ozes by, 
Shakſpeare, 
2. Speciovs ſhow; gloſs, Not uſed. 


Precious couches full oft are ſhaked with a 


fever; 
If them a bodily evil in a bodily glaze be not 
hidden, Oh 


Shall ſuch morning dews be an eaſe to the heat of 
a love's fire ? Sidncy, 


GLo'zEN. n. /. [from gloze.] A flatterer. 


GLUE. n. glu, French; gluten, Lat. 
glud, Welſh.] A viſcons body com- 
monly made by boiling the ſkins of ani— 
mals to a gelly; any viſcous or tenacious 
matter by which bodies are held one to 
another; a cement. 

Water, and all liquors, do haſt ily receive dry 
and more terreſtrial bodies proportionable; and 
dry bodies, on the other fide, diink in waters 
and liquors: fo that, as it was well ſaid by one 
of the ancients of earthly and watery ſubſtances, 
one is a g/ to another. Bacen's Nat. Hiftery. 

The drieſt and muſt tranſparent g/ze is the beſt. 

Nexon. 

To build the earth did chance materials chuſe, 

And through the parts cemerting gie diffuſe. 
Bla: tmsare. 

The flowers of grains, mixed with water, 

will make a fort of ge. Arbutingt. 


To GLUE. d. à. from the noun. ] 


1, To join with a vifcous cement. 
I fear thy overthrow 

More than my body's parting with my ſoul: 

My love and fear g/«'d many friends to thee. 
Slut hc. 4 3 Henry VI, 
Whoſo teacheth a fool is as one that g/ue'/ a 
potſherd together. Ecclus. 
The cuſtom of crowning the holy Virgin is fo 
much in voguc among the Italians, that one often 
ſees in their churches a little tinſel crown, or a 
circle of fats, gie to the canvals over the head 
of the figure. 4 Addiſon on Italy. 
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' air, the fleſh will g/ue together with its own na- 

tive balm. Derham, 

2. To hold together. 

| The parts of all homogeneal hard bodies, 
which fully touch one another, flick together 
very ſtrongly ; and for explaining how this may 
be, ſome have invented houked atums, which is 
begging the qucſtion; and others tell us their 
bodies are glei together by reſt ; that is, by an 
occult quality, or rather by nothing. Newton. 

3. To join; to unite; to inviſcate. 

Thoſe waſps in a honeypot are ſenſual men 
plunged in their luſt and pleaſures; and when” 
they are once glued to them, 'tis-a very hard 
matter to work themſclves out. L' Eftrarge. 

Intemperance, ſenſuality, and fcſhiy luils, 
do debaſe mens minds and clog their ſpirits 3 fink. 
us down into ſenſe, and glue us to thoſe low and 
inferior things, * Tillotſon. 

She curb'd a groan, that elſe had come; 

And pauſing, vicw'd the preſent in the tomb: 

Then to the heart ador'd devoutly g/z'd 

Her lips, and, railing it, her ſpcech rencw'd. 
Drydey. 

I hear thce, view thee, gaze o'er all thy charms, 

And round thy phantom ge my claſping arms. 

ope. 

Gru'rBOILER. u. ,. | glue and boil.] One 
whoſe trade is to make glue. 


GLu'tr, n. /. {ogg glue. ] One who 


cements with glue. 


Grun. adj. [ A low cant word formed by 
corrupting gloom. ] Sullen; ftubbornly 


grave. 


Some, when they hear a ſtory, look S, and 
cry, Well what then? uardian, 


To GLUT. v. a. [engloutir, French; glutio, 
Latin, to ſwallow; Yee. | 
I. To ſwallow; to devour, 

Till cram'd and gorg'd, nigh burſt 

With ſuck'd and glutted offal. Aſilton, 
2, Tocloy; to fill beyond ſufficiency ; to 
ſate; to diſguſt, 

The ambaſſador, making his oration, did ſs 
magnify the King and queen, as was enough to 
glut the heaters. Bacon. 

Love breaks friendſhip, whoſe deliglits 
Feed, but not glut our appetites, Derkam, 

What way remove 

His ſettled hate, and reconcile his love, 

That te may look propitious on our toils, 

And hungry graves no more be glued with our 

ſpoils. Dryden, 
No more, my friend; 
Here let our g/utted exccutionend. Dryder's /En, 
I found 

The fickle ear ſoon g/t with the ſound, 

Condemn'd eternal changes to puſuc, 

Tir'd with the laſt, and eager of the new. Prior. 
3. To fealt or delight even to ſaticty. 

With death's carcaſe get the grave. Alton, 

His faitful heart, a bloody ſacrifice, 

Torn from his breaſt, to g the tyrant's cves. 
[): 54. *. 

A ſylvan ſcene, wiich, riſing by degrees, 
Leads up the cye below, nor gs the Hot 
With one full proſpect ; but invites by any, 
To view at laſt the whole. 

4. To overfil; to load. 

He attributes the ii ſucces, of er party to 
their g/uttirg the mats t, and ictaiung two much 
of a bad cummoduty at once, 4b * 

5. To ſaturate, 

The menſtruum, being already n/72 dl, could 

not act powerfully enough to dees it, 


Gror. #. £ from the verh.] 
1. That which is gorged or ſw allowed. 
Diſgorged ton 


A. 3 »<Q | 
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Their deviliſh git, chain'd thundcrbo'rs, and 
hail 
Of iron glohes. Aſilton's Paradiſe Lag. 
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2. Plenty even to loathing and ſatiety 


Moſt wounds, if kept clean, aud from the 
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So death 
Shall be deeeiv'd his g/u/ ; and with us two 
Be forc'd to ſatisfy his rav nous maw. Milton, 

Let him but ſet the one in balance againſt the 
other, and he ſhall find himſelf miſerable, even in 
the very glut of his delights. L' Eftrange. 

A glut of ſtudy and retirement in the firſt 
part of my life, caſt me into this ; and this will 
throw me again into ſtudy and retirement, Pope. 

3. More than enough; overmuch. 

If you pour a glut of water upon a bottle, it 
receives little of it, Ben Fonſon's Diſcoveries, 
4. Any thing that fills up a paſſage. 

The water ſome ſuppoſe to paſs from the bot- 
tom of the ſea'to the heads of ſprings, through 
certain ſubterranean conduits or channels, until 
they were by ſome glut, ſtop, or other means, 
arreſted in their paſſage. Mocdward. 

GLU'TINOUS. a. [glutineux, French; 
from gluten, Latin. ] 
tenacious, 

The cauſe of all vivification is a gentle and 

ionable heat, working upon a glutinous 
and yielding ſubſtance; for the heat doth bring 
forth ſpirit in that ſubſtance, and the ſubſtance 
being gluti nous, produceth two effects; the one 
that the ſpirit is detained, and cannot break 
forth ; the other, that the matter, being gentle 
and yielding, is driven forwards by the motion of 
the ſpirits, after ſome ſwelling, into 8 and 
members. Bacon t Natural Hiftory, 

Next this marble venom'd feat, 
Smear d with gums of glutinaus heat, Milton. 

Nouriſhment too viſcid and glatinous to be 
ſubdued by the vital force. Arbuthnot on Aliments, 

GLrv'TtiNousNEss. u. /. [from glutinous. ] 
Viſcoſity ; tenacity. | 

There is a refiſtance in fluids, which may ariſe 
from their elaſticity, g/utinouſneſs, and the frie- 
tion of their parts, Cheyne. 

G1vu'rroN. n. /. [glouton, French; from 
glutio, Latin, to ſwallow. ] | 

1. One who indulges himſelf too much in 
eating. | 

The - Chineſe eat horſefleſh at this day, and 
ſome gluttons have uſed to have catsfleſh baked. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Through Macer's gullet ſhe runs down 

While the vile gietten dines alone; 
And, void of -modeſty and thought, 
She follows Bibo's endleſs draught. Prior. 

If a glutton was to fay in excuſe of his glut- 
tony, that he only eats ſuch things as it is lawful 
to cat, he would make as good an excuſe fo: 
bimſelf as the greedy, covetous, ambitious tradeſ- 
man, that ſhould ſay, he only deals in lawful 
buſineſs. : Law. 

2. One eager of any thing to exceſs. 

The reſt bring home in ſtate the happy pair 
To that laſt ſcene of bliſs, and leave them there; 
All thoſe free joys inſatiably to prove, | 
With which rich beauty feaſts the glutton love. 

Cowley. 

Gluttons in murder, wanton to deſtroy, 

Their fatal arts ſo impioufly employ. Granville. 


T6 GLuUTTONY'SE. v. 3. from glutton.] 
To play the glutton ; to be luxurious. 
Gru rroxous. adj. | from glutton.] Given 
to exceſſive feeding; delighted over- 

much with food. 


When they would ſmile and fawn upon his 


debts, 
And take down th' intereſt in their glatt nous 
maws. Shakſpeare, 


The exceeding luxuriouſneſs of this g/uttonous | 


age, wherein we preſs nature with overweighty 
burdens, and finding her ſtrength defective, we 
take the work out of her hands, and commit it 
to the artificial help of ſtrong waters, 
| Well obſerve 
The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 
In what thou eat'ſt and drink'ſt ; ſeeking from 
thence 
Due nouriſhment, no glattenous delight, Milton, 


Gluy ; viſcous ; 


| 


Ralei gli. | 


GNA 


| GLv'TToNovsLY,. adv. [from glutton- 

ous. ] With the voracity of a-glutton, 

GLu'tTTONY. n. 1 [glutonnie, French; 
x 


from glutton.] Exceſs of eating; luxury 
of the table. 
Gluttony, a vice in a great fortune, a curſe in a 
ſmall, Holiday. 
Their ſumptuous gluttonies and gorgeous feaſts, 
On citron tables or Atlantick ſtone. Milton, 
Well may they fear ſome miſerable end, 
Whom gluttony and want at once attend, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
The inhabitants of cold moiſt countrics are 
| generally more fat than thoſe of warm and dry; 
but the moſt common cauſe is too great a quan- 
tity of food, and too ſmall a quantity of motion ; 
in plain Engliſh, gluttony and lazineſs. Arbuthner. 
GLu'y, adj. [from glue.] Viſcous; te- 
nacious; glutinous. 
It is called balſamick mixture, becauſe it is a 
gluy ſpumous matter. Harvey on Con. 
With g/uy wax ſome new foundations la 
Of virgin combs, Dryden's Ann. Mirab. 
Whatever is the compoſition of the vapour let it 
have but one quality of being very gluy or viſcous, 
and it wif mechanically ſolve all the phæno- 
mena of the grotto, Addiſon. 


GLTMN. n. /. [Iriſh ; gleann, glyn, plur. 


tween two mountains, | 
Though he could not beat out the Iriſh, yet he 
- did ſhut them up within thoſe narrow corners 
and glyns under the mountain's foot. Sper:ſer. 


To GNar. N. n. [xznyppan, Saxon; 
Zo GNARL. knorren, Dutch.) To 
growl ; to murmur ; to ſnarl. 
When he 'gan to rear his briſtles ſtrong, 
And felly gnar, until day's enemy 
Did him appeaſe. Spenſer. 


Thus is the ſhepherd beaten from thy fide, 
Andwolves are gnarling who (hall gnaw thee firſt. 
. Shakypeare, 
Gnarling ſorrow hath leſs power to bite 
The man that mocks at it, and ſets it light, 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
The gnarring portei durſt not whine for doubt; 
Still were the furies while their ſovercign ſpoke. 
Fairfax, 
GNA'RLED. adj. [gnar, nar, or nurr, is 
in Staffordſhire a hard knot of wood 
which boys drive with ſticks. ] Knotty. 
Merciful heav'n! 
Thou rather with thy ſharp and ſulph'rous bolt 
Split'ſ the unwedgeable and prar/ed oak, 
Than the ſoft myrtle. Shakſp. Meaſure for Meaſure 
To GNASH. v. a. [knaſchen, Dutch. ] 
To ſtrike together; to claſh. 


The ſcer, who could not yet this wrath aſ- 
ſwage, 
Row'd his green eyes, that ſparkl'd with his rage, 
And guat d his teeth. Dryden s Virgil 
To GNAvH. v. n. 
1. To grind or collide the teeth. 
He ſhall gnafh with his teeth, and melt away. 
Pſalms. 
There ſhall be weeping and gnafhing of teeth 
Mattherv. 
2. To rage even to colliſion of the teeth; 
to fume ; to growl. 
His great iron teeth he ſtill did grind, 
And grimly gna/h, threatening revenge in vain. 
Spenſer 
They gaaſted upon me with their teeth. 


Pſalms. 
They him laid 
Gnafhing for anguiſh, and deſpite and ſhame, 
To find himſelf not matchlels. Milton, 
With boiling rage Atrides burn'd, 
And foam betwixt his gnafaing grinders churn'd. 
Dryden, 


GNAT, 2. / [æuæx, Saxon. ] 
| 3 


Erſe; glenn, Scottiſh.] A hollow be- 


| 


G O 
t. A ſmall winged ſtinging inſect. 
Her whip of cricket's bone, the laſh of film; 
Her waggoner, a ſmall grey-coated gnat. Shakſp, 
2. Any thing proverbially ſraall. 
Ye blind guides, which ſtrain at a gnat and 
ſwallow a camel, Matthew 


GNna'TFLOWER, wn op and flower, ] 
ce 


A flower, otherwiſe d the beeflower. 
GNna'TsNAPPER. n. ,. [ gnat and ſnap.] A 
bird ſo called, becauſe he lives by catch- 
ing gnats. 
hey deny that any bird is to be eaten whole, 

but only the gnatſnapper. Hakewill on Providence, 


To Gnaw. v. a. na Saxon ; 
tnaghen, Dutch. ] 1 88 4 


1. To eat by degrees; to devour by flow 
corroſion. 
A knowing fellow, that would gnaw a man 
Like to a vermine, with his helliſh braine, 
And many an honeſt ſoule, even quick had lain, 
Chapman, 
To you ſuch ſcabb'd harſh fruit is giv*n, as raw 
Young ſoldiers at their exereiſings gnaw, Dryd, 
2. To bite in agony or rage. 
Alas, why gnawv you ſo your nether lip? 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame. 
6 2 Shakſpeare's Othe!h, 
They gnawed their tongues for pain. Revw. 
He comely fell, and dying gnaw'd the ground. 
Dryden. 
3+ To wear away by biting. 
Gnawing with my teeth my bonds aſunder, 
I gain'd my freedom. S]. Comedy of Erraurs, 
Like rotten fruit 1 fall, worn like a cloth, 
Gnawn into rags by the devouring moth. Sandys. 
A lion, hampered in a net, called to a mouſc 
to help him out of the ſnare ; the mouſe gnawed 
the threads to pieces, and ſt the lion at liberty. 
L'Efirange, 
4. To fret; to waſte ; to corrode. 
5. To pick with the teeth. 
His bones clean pick'd ; his very bones they 
g1aW, Dryden, 


To Gxaw. v. n. To exerciſe the teeth. 
It is now uſed actively. 

I might well, like the ſpaniel, gnaro upon the 
chain that tics me; but I ſhould ſooner mar my 
teeth than procure liberty. Sidney, 

See the hell of having a falſe woman: my 
bed ſhall be abuſed, my coffers ranſacked, my 
reputation gnawn at. Skekſpeare, 

I thought I ſaw a thouſand fearfu] wrecks, 

A thouſand men that filbes graw'd upon, SA. 
Gna'weR. n. . [from gnaw.] One 
that gnaws. 
Gno'MON. . f. [d.] The hand or 
pin of a dial. 

The guemon of every dial is ſuppoſed to repre- 
ſent the axis of the world, and therefore the two 
ends or extremities thereof muſt directly anſwer 
to the north and ſouth pole. Harris, 

There were from great antiquity ſun-dials, by 
the ſhadow of a ſtyle or gnome, denoting tue 
hours of the day. Brewn, 

GNo'MONICKs. n. fo [ywuworixr.]) A 
ſcience which makes a part of the ma- 
thematicks: it teaches to find a juſt 
proportion of ſhadows for the conſtruc- 
tion of all kinds of ſun and moon dials, 
and for knowing what o'clock it is by 
means thereof; as alſo of a gnomon or 
ſtile that throws off the ſhadow for this 
purpoſe, Trevoux. 

To GO. v. n. pret. I went; I have gone, 
[zan, Saxon, This was probably 
changed to gone, or gang, then contract- 
ed to go. Went is the preterit of the old 


verb wend, ] 


| GO 
1. To walk z to move ſtep by ſtep. 


ou know that love 
Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go. 
_ Shakſpeare. 
After ſome months thoſe muſcles become cal- 
lous; and having yielded to the extenſion, the 
patient makes ſhift to ge upon it, though lamely. 
; Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. To move, not ſtand ſtill, 
Riſe, let us be going. 
3. To walk ſolemnly. 
If there be cauſe for the church to go forth in 
ſoleran proceſſion, his whole family have ſuch buſi- 
* neſs come upon them that no one can be = 
GOREeT, 


Matthew. 


4. To walk leiſurely, not run. 
And muſt I go to him? 


— Thou muſt run to him; for thou haſt aid ſo | 


long, that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn, 
| Shakſpeare, 
5. To march or walk afoot. 


I will only ge through on my feet. Numbers, 
6. To travel ; to journey. 
From them I go, 
This uncouth errand ſole. Milton, 


7. To proceed; to make a progreſs. 
Thus others we with defamation wound, 
While tuey ſtab us ; and fo the jeſt goes round. 
Diyden. 
8. To remove from place to place. 
; I am in blood 
Stept in ſo far, that, ſhuuld 1 wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go oer. Shatſprare. 
9. To depart from a place; to move from 


a place : the oppoſite of to come, 
I hope it be not gore, to tell my lord 
That 1 kiſs aught but him. 
At once good-night : 
Stand not upon the order of your going, 
But go at once. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
And when ſhe had ſo ſaid ſhexwwer? her way. John. 
I will let you go, that ye may ſacrifice, only 
you ſhall not go very far away. Exodus. 
Colcheſter oyfters are put into pits, where the 
ſea goeth and cometh. Bacon's Natural Hiftory 
| A young tall ſquire 
Did from the camp at firſt before him go. 
Cooley. 
Then I concur to let him ge for Greece, 
And wiſh gur Egypt fairly rid of him. Dryden. 
Go fri the maſter of thy herds to find, 
True to his charge, a loyal ſwain and kind. Pope, 


10. To move or paſs in any manner, or to 
any end, 
Though the vicar be bad, or the parſon be evil, 
6 not for thy tything thyſelf to the devil. 7er. 
She may go to bed when lhe liſt ; all is as ſhe 
w:ll. Shakſpeare, 
You did wiſh that I would make her turn; 
Sir, the can turn and turn and yet go on. Shakſp. 
I am glad to ſee your lordſhip abroad: I heard 
fay your lordthip was ſick : I hope your lordſhip 
g abroad by advice. Shakſpeare. 
The mourners go about the ſtreets, Eccles. 
Tae ſun ſhall ge down over the prophets, and 
the day ſhall be dark over them. Maccabees. 
Put every man his {word by his fide, and ge 
in and out from gate tu gate throughout the 
camp. Exodus, 
The ſun, which once did ſhine alone, 
Hung down his head, and wiſh'd for night, 
When he beheld twelve ſuns for one 
Going about the world, and giving light. Herbert, 
This ſeen, the reſt at awful diſtance ſtood, 
As if they had been there as ſervants ſet, 
To ſtay, or to ge on, as he thought good, 
And not purſue, but wait on his retreat. Dryden. 
Turn not children ging, till you have given 
them all the ſatis faction they are capable of. 
Locke. 
Hiſtory only acquaints us that his fleet went 
up the Elbe, he having carried his arms as far as 
that river, Arbut hnet, 
The laſt advice I give you relates to your be- 


Shakſpeare. | 
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which, either for robhing your maſter, for houſe- 
breaking, or geing upon the highway, may very 
probably be your lot. wift. 

Thoſe who come for gold will go off with 
pewter and braſs, rather than return empty. 
; ; - Swift, 

11, To paſs in company with others. 
Thou ſhalt again be adorned with thy tabrets, 
and ſhalt go forth in the dances of them that 
make merry. Jeremiah, 
Away, and with thee go, the worſt of woes, 
That ſeek*ſt my fiicndſhip and che gods thy foes. 
Chapman. 


iniquity, and walketh with wicked men. 


Job. 
Whatever remains in ſto 


3. To proceed in mental operations. 
i? I had unwarily too far engaged myſelf for 
the preſent publiſhing it, truly I ſhould have 
kept it by me till I had once again gone over it. 
Dighy on the Sul, Dedication. 
Thus I have gone through the ſpeculative con- 
ſideration of the Divine Providence. Hale. 
I hope by going over all theſe particulars, you 
may receive ſome tolerable fatisfaction about 
this great ſubject. South, 
If we go over the laws of chriſtianity, we ſhall 
find that, excepting a few particulars, they en- 
join the ſame things, only they have made our 
duty more clcar and certain. Tillotſon. 
In their primary qualities we can ge but a very 
little way. Locke. 
I go over ſome parts of this argument again, 
and cnlarge a litt!e more upon them, Locke, 
They are not able ail their life-time to reckon, 
or regularly go over any moderate ſeiies of 
numbers, Locke. 
14. To take any road, 
I will ge along by the highway; I will neither 
turn to the fight hand, nor to the left. Deut. 
Who ſhall bemoan thee? Or who ſhall ge 
aſide to aſk how thou doeſt ? Jeremiah, 
His horfes go about 
Almoſt a mile. Shakſpeare”s Macbeth, 
I have endeavoured to eſcape into the eaſe and 
freedom of a private ſcene, where a man may go 
his own way and his own pace. Temple. 


15. To march in a hoſtile or warlike man- 
ner, | 


You were advis'd his fleſh was capable 
Of wounds and icars, and that his forward ſpirit 


Yet did you ſay £0 forth. Shakſpeare”s Henry IV, 
We be not able to gs up againſt the people; 
for they are ſtronger than we. Numbers, 
Let us go down after the philiſtines by night, 
and ſpoil them until the morning light. 1 Samuel. 
Thou art able to go againſt this philiſtine to 
fight with him. 1 Samuel, 
The remnant of Jacob ſhall be among the 
gentiles as a lion among the beaſts of the foreſt ; 
who, if he go through, both treadeth down and 
teareth in pieces, and none can deliver. Micah. 
16. To change ſtate or opinion for better 
or worſe. 
We will not heaken to the King's words to ge 
from our religion. 1 Maccabees. 
> The regard of the publick ſtate, in ſo great a 
danger, made all tivſe goodly things, which 
went ſo to wreck, to be lightly :ccuunted of in 
compariſon of their lives and liberty. Knelles. 
They look upon men and matters with au 
evil eye; and are beſt pleaſed when things go 
backward, which is the worſt property of a 
ſervant of a prince or ſtate. Bacon. 
All goes to tuin, they chemſelves contrive 


haviour when you are going to be hanged, | 


To rob the honey, and ſubvert the hive, Dryden. 


of Atlas, or his 
kingdom of old, is ſo obſcured with age or fables, 
that it may go along with thoſe of the Atlantick 


iſlands, Temple. 
12. To proceed in any courſe of life good 
or bad. 

And the Levites that are gone away far from 
me, when Iſrael went aſtray, which went aſtray 
away from me after their idols, they ſhall even 

| bear their iniquity. Exckiel. 
I 


He goeth in company with the workers of 


Would lift where moſt trade of danger rang'd; | 


GO- 


Landed men, by their providence and good 
huſbandry, accommodating their expences to their 
income, keep themſelves from going backwards 
in the world. Lecke. 

Cato, we all go into your opinion. Addiſon. 

17. To apply one's ſelf. 

Seeing himſelf confronted by ſo many, like a 
reſolute orator, he went not to denial, but to 
Juſtify his cruel falſehood. Sidnyy. 

Becauſe this atheiſt goes mechanically to work, 
he will not offer to affirm that all the parts of the 
embryon ceuld, according to his explication, be 
formed at a time. Bentley, 


13. To have recourſe to. 
Dare any of you, having a matter againſt 
another, go to law before the unjuſt, and not be- 
fore the ſaints ? 1 Corinthian, 


19. To be about to do, 


So extraordinary an example, in ſo degenerate 
an age, deſerves for the rarity, and, I was going 
to ſay, for the incredihility of it, the atteſtation of 
all that knew hiin, and confidered his worth. 

20. To ſhift ; to paſs life not quite well. 

Every goldſmith, eager to engrols to himſelf as 
much as he could, was content to pay high for it, 
rather than go without. e. 

Cloaths they muſt have; but if they ſpeak for 
this ſtuff, or that colour, they ſhould be ſure to ge 
without it. Locke, 

21. To decline; to tend toward death or 
ruin. This ſenſe is only in the parti- 
ciples going and gone. 

e is far gone, and, truly, in my youth, 

I ſuffer'd much extremity tor love, 

Very near this, Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
22. To be in party or deſign. 

They with the vanquiſh'd prince and party ge, 
And leave their temples empty to the foe, 

Dryden, 

23. Toeſcape. 

Timotheus himſelf fell into the hands of 
Doſitheus and Sofipater, whom he beſought with 
much craft to let him go with his life, 2 Mac, 

24. To tend to any act. 

There be ſome women, Silvius, had they 

mark'd him 

In parcels as I did, would have gene near 

To fall in love with him. Shak/p. 4s you like it. 
25. To be uttered. . 

His diſciples perſonally appeared among them, 
and aſcertained the report which had gone abroad 
concerning a life ſo full of miracles. Addiſen. 

26. To be talked of; to be known. 

It has the greateſt town in the iſland that goes 
under the name of Ano-Caprea, and is in ſeveral 
places covered with a very fruitful ſoil, Addiſon. 


27. To paſs; to be received. 

Becauſe a fellow of my acquaintance ſet forth 
her praiſes in verſe, I will only repeat them, and 
ſpare my own tongue, ſince the goes for a woman, 

| Sidney, 

And the man went among men for an old 
man in the days of Saul. 1 Samuel, 

A kind imagination makes a bold man have 
vigour and enterprize in his air and motion: it 
ſtamps value upon his tace, and tells the people 
he is to go for ſo much. Cellier, 

Clipping ſhould be finally Repped, and the 
money which remains, ſhould go according to its 
true value. Licke. 
28. To move by mechaniſm, 


This pope is decrepid, and the bell grezkh for 
him. Bacon, 
Clocks will go as they are ſct ; but man, 
Irregular man 's never conſtant, never certain, 
; Otwway, 
*Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike, yet each believes his own. Pope. 


29, Tobe in motion from whatever cauſe. 
The wey ward fitters, hand in hand, 
Poſters of the ſea and land, 


Thus do ge about, about. Shaiſpeare's Macbeth, 


GO. 


Clipt and waſhed money goes about, when the 

entne and weighty lies hoarded up. Muller. 
30. To move in any direction. 

Doctor, he is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer 
of bodies : if you ſhould fight, you go againſt the 
hair of your profeſſions. _ Shakſpeare. 

Shall the thadow ge forward ten degrees, or 
g back ten degrees ? 2 Kings, 

31. To flow; to paſs; to have a courſe, 

The god I ain, whoſe yellow water flows 
Around theſe fields, and fattens as it goes, 
Tyber my name. Dryden's An. 

32. To have any tendency. 
Atheriians, know 
Again right reaſon all your counſels go ; 
This is not fair, nor profitable that, 
Nor t'other queſtion proper for debate. Dryden. 
33. Jo be in a ſtate of compact or partner- 
ip. | 
8 a lion was beſtriding an ox that he had 
newly plucked down, a robber paſſing by cried 
out to him, half thares : you ſhould ge your ſnip, 
ſays the lion, if you were not ſo forward to be 
your own carver. L' Eftrange, 
There was a hunting match agreed upon 


betwixt a lion, an aſs, and a fox, and they were 


to go equal ſhares in the booty. L' Eftrange. 
34. To be regulated by any method; to 
proceed upon principles. 

Where the mulritude beareth ſway, laws that 
ſhall tend to the preſervation of that ſtate muſt 
make common ſmaller ofnces to go by lot, for 
fear of frife and diviſions likely to ariſe. Hooker. 
We are to go by another meaſure, Sprat. 
The principles I there ven? on, I ſee no rea- 

ſon to alter. Locke, 
The reaſons that they went upon were very 


ſpecious and probable, Bentley. | 
35. To be pregnant. | 
Great bellied women, f 
That had not half a week to go. Shakſpeare. 


The fruit ſhe goes with, | 
I pray that it gvod time and life may find, 
Shaxſpeare's Henry v1. 
Of living creatures ſome are a longer time in 
the womb, and ſome ſhorter : women go com- 
mouly nine months, the cow and the ewe about 
fix months. Bucon. 
Some do ge with their young the ſixth part 
of a year, or two over or under, that is, about 
fix or nine weeks: and the whelps of theſe ſec 
not till twelve days. Brown, 
And now with ſccond hopes ſhe goes, 
And calls Lucina to her throws. 
36. To paſs; not to remain. 
She began to afflict him, and his ſtrength 
went from him. Judges. 
When our merchants have brought them, if 
our commodities will nut be enough, our money 
mult gs to pay for them. Locte. 
37. To paſs, or be looſed; not to be re- 


tained. 


Milton. 


Then he lets me ga, 
And, with his head over bis ſhoulder turn'd, 
tic ſeem'd to find his way without his eyes, 
| Shak ſpeare's Hamlet. 
Let go the hand of that arch hererick. 
Shakſpeare's King John. 


38. To be expended. 


Sch lars are cloſe and frugal of their words, 
and not willing to let any gs for ornament, if 
they will not ſerve for uſe, Felton. 

39. To be in order of time or place. 

We muſt enquire farther what is the connexion 
of that ſenterice with thoſe that ge before it, and 
thoſe wiiich follow it. | Watts 

40. To reach or be extended to any de- 
ree. | 

Can another man perceive that I am conſcious 
of any thing, when | perceive it nut myſelf? No 
man's knowledge here can ge beyond his expe- 
rience. Lacke. 


41. To extend to conſequences. 


GO ' 


notice of theſe; it goes a great way barely to 
permit them. L' Eftrange. 
42. To reach by effects. 
Conſidering the cheapneſs, ſo much money 
might go farther thana ſum ten times greater could 
do now. Wilkins, 
43- To extend in meaning. 


virtue may allow. 


44. To ſpread ; to be diſperſed ; to reach. 
Whoſe fleſh, torn off by lumps, the rav'nous 
foe 
In morſels cut, to make it farther go. 
5. To have influence ; to be of weight; 
to be of value, 

ö I had another reafon to decline it, that ever 
uſes to go far with me upon all new inventions or 
experiments; which is, that the beſt trial of 


or no. Temple. 
Tis a rule that goes a great way in the govern- 
ment of a ſober man's life, not to put any thing 
to hazard that may be ſecured by induſtry, con- 
hderation, or circumſpection. L' Eftrange. 
Whatever appears againſt their prevailing vice 
goes for nothing, being either not applied, or paſ- 
ling for libel and ſlander. Swift. 
46. To be rated one with another ; to be 
confidered with regard to greater or leſs 
worth. 
I think, as the world goes, he was a good ſort 
of man enough. Arbuthnot, 


47. To contribute; to conduce; to con- 


cur; to be an ingredient. 
The medicines which go to the ointments are 
ſo ſtrong, that, if they were uſed inwards, they 
would kill thoſe that uſe them. 
More parts of the greater wheels go tothe ma- 
king one part of their lines. Glamville's Scepfis. 
There goes a great many qualifications to the 
compleating this relation: there is no ſmall] ſhare 
of honour and conſcience and ſufficiency required. 
Collier of Friendſhip. 
I give the ſex their revenge, by laying together 
the many vicious characters that prevail in the 
male world, and ſhewing the different ingredients 
that go to the making up of ſuch efferent hu- 
mours and conſtitutions. Addiſon. 
Something better and greater thap high birth 
and quality muſt ga toward acquiring thoſe de- 
monſtrations of publick cſteem and love, Swift. 
48. To fall out, or terminate ; to ſucceed. 
Your ſtrong pofſefion much more than your 
right, a 
Or elſe it muſt go wrong with you and me. 
Shatſpeare's King John. 
Howe'er the huſineſs goes, you have made fault 
I' ti boldneſs of your ſpeech. Shakſpeare, 
I wil ſend to thy father, and they ſhall declare 
unto him how things ge with thee, Tobit. 
In many armies, if the matter ſhould be tried 
by ducl between two champions, the victory 
ſhall go on the one fide; and yer, if it be tried 
by the groſs, it would go on che otter fide, 
Bacon. 
Ir has been the conſtant obſervation of all, 
that if a minifler had a cauſe depending in the 
court, it was ten to one but it went againſt him. 
Seuth 
At the time of the prince's landing, the father, 
caſily foreſeeing how things would ge, went 
over, like many others, to the prince. Swift. 
Whether the cauſe goes for me or againſt me, 
you muſt pay me the reward, Watts Logick. 
49. To be in any ſtate. This ſenſe is im- 
perſonal. 
It ſhail ge ill with him that is left in his taber- 
nacte. Job. 
He called his name Beriah, becauſe it wer 
evil with his houſe. 1 Chronicles. 
50. To procecd in train or conſequence, 
How gee» the night, boy? 
—The moon is down: 1 have not heard the 
cluck ; 
And ſhe goes down at twelve. 


It is not one malter that either directs or takes 


Shatſpeare. 


His amorous expreſſions go no further than | 
: Dryden's Ovid, Preface. | 


Tate. | 


them is by time, and obſerving whether they live, | 


Bacon. | 


G O 


I had hope, | 
When violence was ceaſed, and war on earth, 
All would have then gone well. Milter, 

Duration in itſelf is to be confidered as going 
on in one conſtant, equal, uniform courſe, Locke, 

51. To Go about. To attempt; to en- 


deavour; to ſet one's ſelf to any buſi- 
neſs, | | 
O dear father, r 

It is thy buſineſs that I go abort. Shakſpeare, 

I loſt him; but ſo found, as well I ſaw 
He could not loſe himſelf, but went about 
His father's buſineſs. Milton, 

Which anſwer exceedingly united the vulgar 
minds to them, Who concurred only with them 
as they ſaw them like to prevails in what they 
went about, | Jarenden. 

Some men, from a falſe perſuaſion that they 
cannot reform their lives, and root out their old 
vicious habits, never ſo much as attempt, endea- 
vour, or go about it. South, 

Either my book is plainly enough written to 
be Tightly underſtood by thoſe who peruſe it 
with attention and indifferency, or elſe I have 
writ mine ſo obſcuely that it is in vain to gs 
about to mend it. Locke. 

Taey never go about, as in former times, to 
hide or palliate their vices; but expoſe them 
freely to view, $4vije, 

52. To Go aſide. To err; to deviate 
from the right. 

If any man's wife go afide, and commit a 
treſpaſs againſt him. Numbers, 

53. 1% Go between, To interpoſe ; to 
moderate between two. 

I did go between them, as I ſaid ; but more 
than that, he loved her; for, indeed, he was mad 
for her. Shakſpearc, 

54. To Go by. To paſs away unnoticed. 

Do not you come my tardineſs to chide, 

That laps'd in time and paſſion, lets go by 

Th' important acting of your dread command ? 

Shatſpeare's Hamlet, 

So much the more our carver 's excellent, 
Which ooo go by ſome ſixteen years, and makes 

er 

As ſhe liv'd now. Shatſpeare's Winter's Tale, 

What 's that to us? The time goes by; away. 

Sha&ſpcare, 
55. To Go by. To find or get in the con- 
cluſion. 

In argument with men a woman ever 
Goes by the worſe whatever be her cauſe. Milton. 

He 's ſure to go by the worſt that contends 
with an adverſary that is too mighty for him. 

h — 
56. To Go by. To obſerve as a rule. 

Tis not to be ſuppoſed, that by ſearching one 
can poſitively judge of the ſize and form of a 
ſtone ; and indeed the frequency of the fits, and 
violence of the ſymptons, are a better rule to go 

by. Sharp's Surgery. 
57. To Go down. To be ſwallowed ; to 

be received, not rejected. 

Nothing ſo ridiculous, nothing ſo impoſſible, 
but it gers deeon whole with him for truth and 
earneſt, L' Eftrange. 

Folly will not eaſily go down in its own natural 
form with diſcerning judges. Dryden, 

If be be hungry, bread will go daun. Locke, 

Miniſters are ſo wiſe to leave their proceecings 
to be acccunted for by reaſoners at a diſtance, 
who often mould them into the ſyſtems that do 
not only go down very well in the coffechouſe, 
but are ſupplies for pamphlets in tie preſent age. 

: Swift, 
58. To Go in and out. To do the buſi- 
nels of life. | 

The lord ſhall preſerve thy going out and thy 
coming in. Pſalms, 

59. To Go in and out. To be at liberty, 

He ſhall go ir and wut, and find paſture, John. 

60. To Go of. To die; to go out of 
life; to deceaſe. 


GO 


t would the friends we miſs were ſafe arrived : 
Some muſt goof; and yet, by theſc I ſee, 
So great a day as this is cheaply, bought. Shak/, 
In this manner he wen? off, not like a man 


that departed out of life, but one that returned | 


to his abode, | Tatler. 


61. To Gooff. To depart from a poſt, 


The leaders having charge from you to ſtand, 
Will not go off until they hear you {peak. Shakſ. 


62. To Go on. To make attack. 
Bold Cethegus, 
Whoſe valour I have turn'd into his poiſon, 
And prais'd ſo to daring, as he would 
Go on upon the gods. e Catiline. 
63. To Go on. To proceed. 
He ſound it a great war to keep that peace, but 
was fain to geen in his ſtory. Sidney 
He that deſires only that the work ©: God 
and religion ſhall ge on, is pleaſed with it, who- 
ever is the inſtrument, Taylor, 
I have eſcaped many threats of ill fits by ti.cic 
motions : if they go on, the only 3 have 
dealt with is wool from the belly of a fat ſheep, 
Temple 
To look upon the ſoul as going on from ſtrengti 
to ſtrength, to confider that ſhe is to ſhine for 
ever with new eacceſſions of glory, and brigliten 
to all eternity, is agrecable.. Addiſon. 
Go on chearfully in the glorious courſe you have 
undertaken. Addifon 
Copious bleeding is the moſt effectual remedy 
in the beginning of the diſcaſe ; but when the ex- 
pectoration goes on ſucceſsfully, not fo proper, 
becauſe it ſometimes ſuppreſſeth it. Arbatinzt, 
I have already handled ſome abuſes during the 
late management, and in convenient time mall 
go on with the reſt, | Swift. 
Waen we had found that defign impracticable, 
we ſhould not bave gen: on in fo expenſive a ma- 
nagement of it. Swift 
Many clergy men write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to ge oz without per- 
petual heſitations, or extraordinary expletives. 
Swift 
I wiſh you health to go en with that noble work. 


Berkley. 
64. To Go over. To revolt; to betake 


himſelf to another party. 

In the change of religion, men of ordinary 
underftandings don't ſo much conſider the princi- 
ples as the practice of thoſe to whom they g 
er. Addifon on Italy 

Power, which, according to the old maxim, 
was uſed to follow, is now gene over to money. 

Swift. 
65. To Go out. Fo go upon any expedition. 

You need not have pricked me: there are 

other men fitter to go ct than I, Suat ſpeare, 


G6. To Go out. To be extinguiſhed, 
- Think'ft thou the fiery fever will ge cut, 
With titles bi»wn from adulation? Shatſpeare. 

Spirit of wine burncd till it go ove of itſelf, 
Will burn no mee. Bacen's Nat, Hiſtary 

The care of à hate, or an army, ought to be 
as conftant as the chymiſt's fue, to make any 
great production; and if it goes out for an hour, 
perhaps the whole operation fails, Temple, 

The morning, as miſtaken, turns about; 
And all her early fires again go ct. Dryden. 

Let the acquaintance be decently buried, and 
the flame rather g9 out than be ſmothered. Collier. 

My blood runs cold, my heart forgets to heave, 
And lite itſelf goes out at thy diſpleaſure. Adu. 

And at her felt approach and ſecret might, 
Art alter art gees ot, and all is night. Pope. 

67. To Go through. To perform tho- 
roughly ; to execute, 

Finding Pyrocles every way able to go through 
with that ind of life, he was as deſirous for 
his fake as for his own to enter into it. Sidney. 

If you can as well ge tough with the ſtatute 

laws of that land, I will think you have not loſt 
all your time there, Spenſer, 

Kings ought not to ſuffer their council to go 


GOA 
through with the reſolution and direction, as if 


it depended on them, but take the matter back 
into their own hands. Bacon. 


He much feared the earl of Antrim had not 
ſteadineſs of mind enough to go through with 
ſuch an undertaking. Clarendon. 


The amazing difficulty and greatneſs of his 
account will rather terrify than inform him, and 
keep him from ſetting heartily about ſuch a taſk, 
as he deſpairs ever to go through with it. South, 

The powers in Germany are burrowing money, 
in order to gy through their part of the expence. 

Addiſen on the Mur. 
68. 75 Go through. To ſuffer; to un- 
dergo. 

I tell thee that it is abſolutely neceſſary for the 
common good that thou ſhouldeſt go 7hrorgh this 
operation. Arbuthnot. 

69. To Go . To take as a principle. 
This ſuppoſition I have gore wpor through thoſe 
papers, Addiſon. 
70 The ſenſes of this word are very indiſ- 
tint; its general notion is motion or 
_ progreſſion. It commonly expreſſes paſ- 
ſage from a place, in oppoſition to come. 
This is often obſervable even in figurative 
expreſſions, We ſay, the words that go 
betore and that come after: to-day goes 
away and to-morrow comes. 


Go To. inter. Come, come, take the 
right courſe. A ſcornful exhortation. 
to then, O thou far renowned fon 
Of great Apolio; ſhew thy famous might 
In medicine, Spenſer. 
Go ts, go 19, thou art a fooliſh fellow: 
Let me be clear of thee. Sha&ſpeare. 


My favour is not buught with words like theſe : 

Gs to; you'il teach your tongue another tale. 
Rowe. 
Go BETWEEN. z. . [ go and betæveen.] One 
that trauſacts buſineſs by running be— 
tween two parties. Commonly in an ill 

ſenſe. , 

Even as you came in to me, her afüſtant, or 
go-b:tween, parted from me: I ſay I ſhall be 
with her between ten and eleven. Skakſpeare. 


GO BY. n. .. Deluſion; artifice; circum- 
vention; overrcach. 

Except an apprentice is inſtructed how to adul- 
terate and varnith, and give you the ge by upon 
vecahon, his maſter may be charged with negleet. 

| Collier on Pride. 
Go-CART. n.f. go and cart. ] A machine 
in which children are encloſed to teach 
them to walk, and which they puſh 
forward without danger of falling. 

Young children, who are try'd in 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from fliding, 

Wien members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 
Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer. Drier. 

Goa. n. /. [ gad, Saxon.] A pointed 
inſtrument with which oxen are driven 
forward. 


Oft in his harden'd hand a g-a4 he bears, Pope, 


To Goa b. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To prick or drive with the goad. 


2. To incite; to ſtimulate; to inſtigate; 
to drive forward, 
Moit dangerous 
Is that temptation, that doth gau us on 
To fin in loving virtue, Stakſpeare, 
Goaaed with moſt tharp occaſions, 
Which lay nice manners by, I put you to 
The uſe of yuur own virtues. Shakſpeare, 
Of all that breath es the various progeny, 
Stung with delight, is gcated on by thee, Dry. 


GoaL. n. /. [ gauſe, French, a long pole, 
ſet up to mark the bonnds of the race. 


1. The landmark ſet up to bound a race; 


GOoATUILKER. . /. 


GOA 


the point marked out to which racers 


run. 


As at the Olympian games, or Pythian fields, 
Part cutb their fiery ſteeds, or ſhun the goa/ 
With rapid wheels. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

And the flope ſun his upward beam 
Shoots againſt the duſky pole, 


Pacing toward the other goal. Milton, 


2. The ſtarting poſt. 


Haſt thou beheid, when from the goa! they ſtart, 
The youthſul charioteers with heaving heart 
Ruſh to the race? Dryden's Virgil. 


3- The final purpoſe; the end to which a 


deſign tends. 


Our poet has always the goal in his eye, which 
directs him in his race: ſome beautiful deſign, 
which he firſt eſtabliſhes, and then contrives the 
means, which will naturally conduct him to bis 
end. * Dryden. 

Each individual ſeeks a ſeveral goal; 
But heav'n's great view is one, and that the 

whole. Pope. 
So man, who here ſeemè principal alone, 
Perhaps acts ſecond to ſome ſphere unknown; 
Touches ſome wheel, or verges to ſome goal; 
Tis but a part we fee, and not a whole. Pope. 


4. It is ſometimes improperly written for 


gaol, or jail. 


GoaR. n. ſ. [goror, Welſh. ] Any edging 


ſewed upon cloth toſtrengthen it. Skinner, 


GOAT. n. / [zaz, Saxon and Scottiſh. ] 


A ruminant animal that ſeems a middle 
ſpecies between deer and ſheep. 
Gall of goat, and ſlips of yew. CShatſpeare, 
We Cyclops care not for your gate Jove, 
Nor other bleſt ones; we are better farre, Chapm. 
You may draw naked boys riding and playing 
with their papermills upot goats, cagles, or dol- 
hins. Peac ham. 
The little bear that rock' d the mighty jove, 
The ſwan whoſe borrow'd ſhape cenceal'd his 
love, 
Are grac'd with light; the nurſing goat 's repaid 
With heav'n, and duty rais'd the pivus maid. 
( ceck. 
Goa'TBEARD. 2. /. ¶ goat and beard; barba 
capri. ]. A plant. 
Goa'TCHAFER. 2. / An inſet; a kind of 
beetle. Batley. 
Goa'THERD. z. /. [Far and hypd, Sax. 
a feeder or tender] One whoſe em- 


ployment 1s to tend goats, 
Is not thilk ſame g942/er proud, 
That ts on vonder bank, 
Whoſe ſtraying herd themſelf doth ſhroud 
Among the buthes rank? Sperifers aſiorals, 
They ti gave the gzatherd good contentment, 
and the marguis and his tervant chaced the k:d 
about the ſtack. IT ot+;n. 


Goa'TMARJORAM. . /. The ſame with 


(IOATBEARD. 


Goa'TsSMILK. n. /. [oat and milk, This 
1s more properly two words, ] 

After the fever and ſuch like accidents are di— 
minithed, afſes and goa7ſmile may be neceflary, 
IF if. mans Surgery. 

[ goat and miller. 
A kind of owl 1o called from ſucking 


goats. Bailey. 


Goars Rue. n. /. gal ga.] A plant. 


Geat's Rue has the reputation of being a great 
ale xipharmick and ſudorihek: the It uians eat it 
raw and boiled; with us it is of no «eticem. Had. 

Goa'TSKIN. n. . ¶ goat and in.] 

Tien hid two roatfeins, with het hands divine: 

Wim water one, and one with fable wine. Pepe. 


'GoATS-THORN, . /. | coat ard thorn.) 


An herb. | 
Goa'risu. ach. [from goat.) Reſembling 
a goat in any quality: as raukne(s ; luſt, 
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Go's BIER. n. /. [from gobble.) One 


SGo'sLIix. n. /. I French; gobeline, which 
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GOB 


An admirable evaſion of whorem after, man, ' 
to lay his goazift diſpoſition on the change of a 
ſtar. [ BEE Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
The laſt is notorious for its goati ſmell, and 
tufts not unlike the beard of that lecherous 
animal, | More againſt Atheiſm. 
Gon. n. /. [ gobe, French. ] 
quantity. A low word. 
Do'ſt think I have ſo little wit as to part with 
ſuch a gob of money ? L' Eftrange. 


GO'BBET. . / [gobe, French.] A 
mouthful ; as much as can be ſwallowed 


at once, 
Therewith ſhe ſpew'd, out of her filthy maw, 
A flood of poiſon, horrible and black, 
Full of great lumps of fleſh and gobbets raw. 
Spenſer. 
By deviliſh policy art thou grown great, 
And like ambitious Sylla, overgorg'd 
With gobbers of thy mother's bleeding heart. 
Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
The cooks, ſlicing it into little gobbets, prick it 
on a prong of iron, and hang it in a furnace. 
| | Sandys Travels. 
The giant gorg'd with fleſh, and wine, and 
blood 


* 
Lay ſtretch'd at length, and ſnoring in his den, 
Belching raw gobbets from his maw, o ercharg'd 
With purple wine and cruddled gore confus'd, 
| Addi ſon. 


To ſwallow at a mouthful. A low word. 
Down comes a kite powdering upon them, and 
gobbets up both together, L' Eftrange. | 


To GO'BBLE. v. a. [Lgober, to ſwallow, 
old French.] To ſwallow haſtily with 


tumult and noiſe. | 
The vow þ were ſo keen upon the acorns, that 

they gobbled up now and then a piece of the coat 

along with them, L' Eftrange. 

Ol laſt year's corn in barn great ſtore ; 

Fat turkies gobbling at the door. Prier. 
The time too precious now to waſte, 

And ſupper gobb/ed up in haſte, © 

Again afreſh to cards they run. 


Swift. 
that devours in haſte; a gormand; a 
greedy eater. 


Go'sLET. n. /. [ gobelet, French. ] A bow], | 


or cup, that holds a large draught. 
My fhgur'd goblets for a diſh of wood. Shat/. 
We love no loaded boards, and goblets crown'd ; 


But free from ſurfeits our repoſe is found, 
: Denham. 
Crown high the goblets with a chearful draught; 
Enjoy the preſent hour, adjourn the future thought. 
Dryden. 


Spenſer has once retained ; writing it in 
three ſyllables. This word ſome derive 
from the Gibellines, a faction in Italy; 
ſo that elfe and goblin is Guelph and Gi- 
belline, becauſe the children of either 
party were terrified by their nurſes with 
the name of the other : but it appears 
that elfe is Welſh, and much older than 
thoſe factions. Fil” uiſban, are phan- 
toms of the night, and the Germans like- 
wiſe have long had ſpirits among them 
named goboldi, from which gobeline 
might be derived. ] | 
1. An evil ſpirit; a walking ſpirit; a 
frightful phantom. 
Angels and miniſters of grace defend us! 1 
Re thou a ſpirit of health, or gsb/in damn'd, 


Biing with thee airs from heav'n, or blaſts from 
hell ! Skakſpeare. 


To whom the gobiin, full of wrath, reply'd, 


A ſmall | 


| Go'DCHILD. n. /. [.g2d and child.) A 


GOD 


* 


Always, whilſt he is young, be ſure to preſerve 
his tender mind from all impreſſions and notions 
of ſpirits and gob/ins, or any fearful apprebenſions 
in the dark. . Locte. 

2. A fairy; an elf. | 

His ſon was Elfinel, who overcame 
The wicked gobbelines in bloody field; 

But Elfant was of moſt renowned fame, 

Who of all cryſtal did Panthea build, Spenſer, 

Go, charge my goblins that they grind their 

oints 
With &y con vulſions; ſhorten up their ſinews 
With aged cramps. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 

Mean time the village rouzes up the fire, 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 

Heard ſolemn goes the goblin ſtory round. Thom. 


GOD. n. /. [ ʒod, Saxon, which likewiſe 
ſignifies good. The ſame word paſles in 
both ſenſes with only accidental varia- 
tions through all the Teutonick dialects. 


1. The Supreme Being. 
God is a ſpirit, and they that worſhip him 
muſt worſhip him in ſpirit and in truth, John. 
God above 

Deal between thee and me. Shakſpeare. 
All the churches of God are united into one by 
the unity of diſcipline and government, by virtue 

whereof the ſame Chriſt ruleth in them all. 
, Pear fon. 
The Supreme Being, whom we call God, is 
neceſſary, ſclf-exiftent, eternal, immenſe, omni- 
potent, omniſcient,/and beſt being ; and therefore 
alſo a being who is and ought to be eſteemed moſt 
ſacred or holy. Grew's Coſmologia, 


2. A falſe god; an idol. 
He that ſacrificeth unto any god, ſave unto the 
Lord only, he ſhall be utterly deftroyed. Exod. 
As flies to wanton boys are we to the gods, 
They kill us for their ſport. Shakſp. King Lear. 
Strong ged of arms, whoſe iron ſceptre ſways 
The freezing north, and Hyperborean ſeas, 
And Scythian colds, and Thracia's winter coaſt, 
Where ſtand thy ſteeds, and thou art honour'd 


moſt. Dryden. 

3. An 2 or thing deified or too 
much honoured. 

Whoſe end is deſtruction, whoſe god is their 


belly. hilippians. 
I am not Licio, 

But one that ſcorns to live in this diſguiſe, 

For ſuch a one as leaves a gentleman, | 

And makes a god of ſuch a cullion. Shakſpeare. 


7a Gov. v. a. [from the noun. ] To dei- 
fy; to exalt to divine honours, - 
This laſt old man 
Lov'd me above the meaſure of a father ; 
Nay goed led me, indeed. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, 


term of ſpiritual relation; one for whom 
one became ſponſor at baptiſm, and 
promiſed to ſee educated as a chriſtian, 


Go'DDAUGHTER. n. , [god and daugh- 
ter.] A girl for whom one became 
ſponſor at baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual 
relation. 


Go'ppess. n. . [from god.] A female 
divinity. 
Hear, nature, hear; dear goddeſs hear a father? 
Shal ſpeare. 
A woman I forſwore; but I will prove, 
Thou being a goddeſs, I forſwore not thee ; 
My vow was earthy, thou a heav'nly love. 
Shatſpeare, 
] long have waited in the temple nigh, 
Built to the gracious goddeſs Clemency ; 
But rev'rence thou the pow'r. Dryden. 
From his ſeat the goddeſs born aroſe, 
And thus undaunted ſpoke. Dryden's Fables. 
When the daughter of Jupiter preſented her- 
ſelf among a crowd of goddeſſes, the was dliſtin- 
guiſhed by her graceful ſtature and ſuperior 
beauty. 


Ar: they that traytor angel? Milton's Par, Loft. | 


G OD 


Modefty with-held the godde/s' train, Pope. 
Go'DDEss-LIKE. adj. fo deſs and like. ] 


| Reſembling a goddeſs. 
Then female voices from the ſhore I heard; 
A maid amidf them goddeſs-like appem d. Pope. 


Go'DFATHRER- "ſ god and father.] The 
on 


ſponſor at the font. 
He had a ſon by her, and the king did him 
the honour as to ſtand gedfauther to his child. 
Bacon's Henry vit. 
Confirmation, a profitable uſage of the church, 
tranſcribed from the apoſtles, confiſts in the 
ehild's undertaking in his own name the baptiſ- 
mal vow ; and, that he may more ſolemnly enter. 
this obligation, bringing ſome godfather with him, 
not now, as in baptiſm, as his procurator. 
| Hammond. 
Go'DHEAD.-n. . [from god.] 
1. Godſhip; deity ; divinity ; divine na- 
ture. It 1s uſed both of idols and of 
the true God. 


Be content : 
Your low-laid fon our godhead will uplift, Shak/. 
At the holy mount 
Of heav'n's high-ſeated top, th* imperial throne 
Of god lead, fix'd for ever firm and ſure, 
The filial pow'r arriv'd. Milton's Par. Loft. 

So may thy gedk:ad be confeſt, 

So the returning year be bleft, Prior. 
2. A deity in perſon; a god or goddeſs. 

Were your godk-ads to borrow of men, men 
would forſake the gods. Shakſpeare's Timon. 

Adoring firſt the genius of the place, 

The nymphs and native godkeads yet unknown. 
b den's Aineid, 
Go'pLEss. adj. [from red] Without 
ſenſe of duty to God; atheiſtical ; 
wicked irreligious ; impious. 

Of theſe two ſorts of men, both gedleſi, the 
one has utterly no knowledge of God, and the 
other ſtudies how to perſuade themſelves that 
there is no ſuch thing to be known, Hooker, 

That god/eſs crew 
Rebellious. Milten. 

For faults not his, for guilt and crimes 
Of goleſs men, and of rcbellious times, 
Him his ungrateful country ſent, - h 
Their beſt Camillus, into baniſhment. Dryden, 
Go'DLIKE. adj. [ god and lite.] Divine; 

reſembling a divinity ; ſupremely ex- 

cellent. 
Thus Adam his illuſtrious gueſt beſought, 

And thus the gedite angels anſwer'd mild. 

Milton, 
Muſing and much revolving in his breaſt, 

How beſt the mighty work he might beg in 

Of Saviour to mankind, and which way ful 

Publiſh his god/ike office now mature. Milton. 

That prince ſhall be ſo wile and godlite, as, by 
eſtabliſhed laws of liberty, to ſecure protection 
and encouragement to the honeſt indufiry of 
mankind, Tock. 

Go'DpLING. n. . [from god.] A little 
divinity; a diminntive god. 

Thy puny gedlings of inferior race, 

Whoſe humble ſtatues are content with braſs, 

Dryde ns Juv, at, 
Go'DLINEss. 2. /. [from godly.] 
1. Piety to God. 
2. General obſervation of all the duties 
preſeribed by religion. 
Virtue and ge /ineſs of life are required at the 
Hook tr, 


* 


hands of the miniſter of God. 
Go'DLyY. ach. [from god.] 
1. Pious toward God. 
Grant that we may bereafter live a g2d'y, righ- 
teous, and ſober life. Common Prayer, 
2, Good; righteous ; religious. 
Help, Lord, for the go ty man ccaſeth, for the 
fait].ful fail among the children of men. I/. 
The fame church is really holy in this world, in 
relation to all gy perſons contained in it, by a 


Addiſon. | real infuled ſanctity, 


Pear e 2 


GOG 
Go'pLy. adv. Piouſly ; righteouſly. By 
analogy it ſhould be godlily, but the re- 
petition of the ſyllable is too harſh. 

The apoſtle St. Paul teacheth, that every one 


that will live god/y in Chriſt Jeſus muſt ſuffer 
perſecution. Hooker. 


Go'DLYnEaAD. n. /. [from goaly.] Good- 
neſs ; righteouſneſs. An old word. 
For this, and many more ſuch outrage, 
I crave your godl{yhead to aſſwage 
The rancorous rigour of his might. Spenſer, 
Go'pmoTHER. n. . [| god and mother. 
A woman who has undertiken ſponſion 
in baptiſm. A term of ſpiritual relation, 


Go'psure. n. /. [from god.] The rank 
or character of a god; deity; divinity. 
Diſcourſing largely on this theme, 

O' er hills and dales their godfhips came. 


Go'psox. f. [ god and /on. ] One for 
whom one has been ſponſor at the font. 
What, did my father's godſon ſeck your life ? 

He whom my father named ? your Edgar ? 
| Shakſpeare, 
Go'DwARD. adj. To Godward is toward 
.. God. So we read, Hac Arethuſa tenus, 

for haFenus Arethuſa. 

And ſuch truſt have we through Chrift to God- 
ward, : 2 Corinthians, 
Go'pwir. n. /. Fade good, and pra, an 
animal.] A bird of particular 1 
Nor ortelans nor godwits crown his board, 
Cowley. 


Prior. 


Go'pyELD. JI adv. [corrupted from God 
Go'Ddy1ELD. "roy or protect.] A term 
of thanks, Not uſed, 


Herein I teach you, 
How you ſhould bid godyeld us for your pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. Shakſpeare, 


Gott. adj, [xolep, Saxon.] Yellow. 
An old word. 
In March at the furtheſt, dry ſeaſoh or wet, 
Hop roots ſo well choſen let ſkilful go ſet ; 
The goeler and younger, the hetter I love; 
Well gutted and pared, the better they-prove. 


Tuffer, 
Go'ts. n. /. [from go.] 
1, One that goes; a runner. 

I would they were in Africk both together, 
Myſelf by with a needle, that I might prick 
The goer back, Shakſpeare's Cymb. 

Such a man | 
Might be a copy to theſe younger times ; 


Which, ce phy well, would now demonitrate 
them 


But goers backward, Shakſpeare. 
Nothing could hurt either of us ſo much as the 
intervening officieus impertinence of thoſe goers 
between us, who in England pretend to intima- 
macies with you, and in Ireland to intimacies 
with me. Pope to Swift. 
2. A walker; one that has a gait or manner 
of walking good or bad. 
The earl was ſo far from being a good dancer, 
that he was no graceful goer, Motten. 
3. The foot. Obſolete. 
A double mantle, caſt 
A' thwart his ſhoulders, his faire goers grac'd 


: With fitted ſhoes. Chapman. 
4d Go GE. v. n. To look aſquint. 


Inflam'd all over with diſgrace, 

To be ſeen by her in fuch a place, 

Which made him hang his head, and ſcoul, 

And wink and grggle like an owl. Hudibras, 
Nor ſighs, nor groans, nor geggling eyes did 


want, ryden. 
GoccLr-tveD. adj, [reg] egen, Sax. ] 
Squint-eyed ; not looking ſtraight. 


They are deformed, unnatural, or lame ; and | 


very unſeemly to look upon, except to men 
that be oy Gr themſelves. Aſcham. 
OL. 1, 
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GOL 
Go'txs. n. /. [from go.] 
1. The act of walking. 
When nobles are their taylors tutors, 
No hereticks burnt, but wenches ſuitors, 
Then comes the time, who lives to ſce't, 
That going ſhall be us'd with feet, Shakſpeare, 
2. Pregnancy. 
The time of death has a far greater latitude 
than that of our birth; moſt women coming, ac- 
© cording to their reckoning, within the compaſs of 
a fortnight ; that is the twentieth part of their 
going, ' Grew's Coſmologia Sacra, 
3. Departure. 
Thy going is not lonely; with thee goes 
Thy huſband; him to follow thou art bound. 
Milton. 


Go'La. n. /. The ſame with CVMATITIU M. 
In a cornice*the go/a or cymatium of the co- 
rona, the coping, the modillions or dentelli, make 

a noble ſhow. Spectator 


GOLD. 3. / old, Saxon; golud, riches, 
Welſh. It is called gold in our Engliſh 
tongue, either of gee/, as Scaliger lays, 
which is in Dutch to ſhine; or of an- 
other Dutch word, which is gellen, and 
ſignifies in Latin valere, in Engliſh to 
be of price or value: hence cometh 
their ordinary word gelt, for money. 


Peacham on Drawing. ] 


1. Gold is the heavieſt, the moſt denſe, the 
moſt ſimple, the moſt ductile, and moſt 
fixed of all bodies, not to be injured 
either by air, or fire, and ſeeming in- 
corruptible. It is ſoluble by means of 
ſea-ſalt ; but is injured by no other ſalt. 
Gold is frequently found native, and very 
rarely in a ſtate of ore. Pure Gold is 
ſo fixed, that Boerhaave informs us of 
an ounce of it ſet in the eye of a glaſs 
furnace for two months, without loſing 
a ſingle grain. Hill on Foffils. 


Gold hath theſe natures : greatneſs of weight, 
cloſeneſs of parts, fixation, pliantneſs or ſoftneſs, 
immunity from ruſt, and the colour or tincture 
of yellow. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

Ah! Buckingham, now do I ply the touch, 
To try if thou be current gold indeed. Shatkſp. 

We readily ſay this is geld, and that a filver 


goblet, only by the different figures and colours | 


repreſented to the eye by the pencil. Locke. 

The go/dfraught veſſel which mad tempeſts beat, 

He ſees now vainly make to his retreat. Dryden 
2. Money. 

For me, the gold of France did not ſeduce, 
Although I did admit as a motive 
The ſooner to effect what I intended. Salſp. 

Thou that ſo ſtoutly had refiſted me, 

Give me thy geld, if thou haſt any gold; 
For I have bought it with an hundred blows. 
Shakſpeare*s Henry vi. 


3. It is uſed for any thing pleaſing or 
valuable. So among the ancients xevor 
aeliry ; and animamque moreſque aureos 
educit in aſtra. Horace. 


The king's a bawcock, and a heart of geld, 
A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shatſpeare. 


Gor D of Pleaſure. n. f. [myagrum:] A 
plant. 


Go't.DBEATER. n. . [gold and beat.) 
One whoſe occupation is to beat or 


foliate gold to gild other matter. 

Our geldbeaters, though, for their own profit 
ſake, they are wont to uſe the fineſt gold they 
can get, yet they ſcruple not to employ coined 
gold; and that the mint- maſters are wont to alloy 
with copper or ſilver, to make the coin more ſtiff, 
and leſs ſubje& to be waſted by attrition, Heye. 


Gol 


Go'LDBEATER'S Lin. n. f. The inteſti- 
num rectum of an ox, which gold- 
beaters lay between the leaves of their 
metal wlule they beat it, whereby the 
membrane 18 reduced thin, and made 
fit to apply to cuts or ſmall freſh wounds, 
as is now the common practice. Quincy. 

When your gillyflowers blow, if they break 
the pod, open it with a penknife at each diviſion, 
as low as the flower has burſt It, and bind it 
about with a narrow flip of ge/dbeateres ſtin, 
which moiſten with your tongue, and it will flick 
together. Mor timer. 

Go'LpBounD. adj. [gold and bound.] 
Encompaſſed with gold. | 

Thy air, 
Thou other go/dbound brow is like the firit. 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 

Go'tDEN. adj. | from gold. 

1. Made of gold; conſiſting of gold. 

O would to God that the incluſive verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were redhot ſteel to ſear me to the brain. Shot. 

Nine royal knights in equal rank ſucceed, 
Each warrior mounted on a fiery ſteed, 

In ge/den armour glorious to behold ; 
The rivets of their arms were nail'd with gold. 
3 0 Dry. *. 

2. Shining; bright; ſplendid; reſplen- 
dent. | 

So ſweet a kiſs the go/den ſun gives not 
To thoſe freſh morning drops upon the roſe 
Nor ſhines the filver moon one half ſo bright 
Through the tranſparent boſom of the deep. 


 Shakſpeare, 
'Tis better to be lowly born 
Than wear a go/den ſorrow. Shakſpeare. 
Heaven's go/den winged herald late he ſaw 
To a poor Galilean virgin ſent. Craſſta to. 
To her hard yoke you muſt hereafter bow, 
Howe'er ſhe ſhines all go/den to you now. Dryden, 
And ſee the guardian angels of the good, 
Reclining ſoft on many a golden cloud. Rowe, 
3. Yellow ; of the colour of gold, 
Calden ruſſeting hath a gold coloured coat under 
a ruſſet hair, and its fleſh of a yellow colour. 
Mortimer. 
4. Excellent; valuable. 
I have bought 
Golden opinions from all ſort of people, 
Which would be wern now in their neweſt gloſs, 
Not caſt aſide ſo ſoon, Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
That verſe which they commonly call golden, 
has two ſubſtantives and two adjectives, with 2 
verb betwixt them to keep the peace. Dryden. 
Thence ariſes that gelen rule of dealing with 
others as we would have others deal with us. 
. Watts Logick, 
5. Happy; reſembling the age of gold. 
Many young gentlemen flock to him every 
day, and fleet the time careleſly, as they did in 
the go/den world, Slatſpeare. 
Go'L DEN Saxifrage. n. /. [ chryſoplentum.] 
An herb. 
Go'LDENLY. adv. [om golden. ] De- 
lightfully ; ſplendidly. 
My brother Jacques he keeps at ſchool, and 
report ſpeaks golden!y of his profit. Shatſpeare. 


Go'LorINCH. n. /. [xolbpinc, Saxon. ] 
A ſinging bird, ſo named from his 
_ colour, This is called in Staf- 
ordſhire a proud tailor. 

Of ſinging birds they have linnets, gelafinches, 
ruddocks, Canary-birds, blackbirds, thruſhes, 
and divers others. Carew, 

A goldfinch there I ſaw, with gaudy pride 
Of painted plumes that hopp'd from ſide to fide, 

Dryden, 

Go'LDFINDER, n. th gold and find.] One 


who finds gold. A term ludicrouſly 


| 


applied to thoſe 8 Ly jakes, 
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86 ON 
His empty paunch that he might fill, 
He ſuck' d his vittels through a quill z 


Untouch'd it paſs'd between his grinders, 
Or 't had been happy for goldfinders. $wift. 


Go'LDHAMMER. . /. A kind of bird. 


Dia. 

Go'LpiNG. n./. A ſort of apple. Dic. 
Go'LDNey. n. . A ſort of fiſh, other- 
wiſe called gi/thead. Dick. 


Go'LDPLEASURE. 2. / An herb. Dic. 


Go'LD31zE. . /. A glue of a golden 
colour ; glue uſed by gilders. 

The gum of ivy is good to put into your gold 
Axe, and other 3 Peacham on Drawing. 

Go'rtvsmiTH. u. / ald and mix, Sax.] 
1. One who manufactures gold. 
Neither chain nor go/dſmi/k came to me. Shakſp. 
2. A banker ; one who keeps money for 
others in his hands. 

The gold4/mith or ſcrivener, who takes nll your 
fortune to diſpoſe of, when he has beforchand re- 
ſolved to break the following day, does ſurely 
deſerve the gallows. Swift. 


Go'LDyYLOCKs. n. /. [coma aurea, Lat.] 
A plant. | 

Got. n. /. [corrupted, as Skinner thinks, 
from pal or pol, whence pealdan, to 
handle or manage.] Hands; paws; 


claws. Uſed in contempt, and obſolete, 
They ſet hands, and Mopſa put her golden gol 

among them; and blind fortune, that ſaw not the 

colour of them, gave her the pre-eminence, 


Sidney, 
Gonk. n. J. The black greaſe of a cart- 
wheel. | Bailey. 


GOMPHOF/SIS. n. /. A particular form 


of articulation. 
Gomphoeſis is the connexion of a tooth to its 
ſocker. Wiſeman. 
GINDOLA. n. ſ. [ gandole, French.] A 


boat much uſed in Venice; a ſmall boat. 
He ſaw did ſwim 
Along the ſhore, as ſwift as glance of eye, 
A little gonde/ay bedecked trim 
With boughs and arbours woven cunningly. 
Spenſer. 
In a gondola were ſeen together Lorenzo and his 
amorous ſeſſica. Shakſpeare. 
As with genislas and men, his 
Good excellence the duke of Venice 
Sails out, 2nd gives the guiph a ring. Prior. 
Goxvoli EA. n. /; [from gondola.] A 


boatman ; one that rows a gondola, 
Your fair daughter, 
Tranſported with no worſe nor better guard, 
But with a knave of hire, a gondo/ter, 
To the groſs ctaſps of a laſcivious Moor. Sap. 
Goxe. part, preter. [from go. See To 
» 


1. Advanced; forward in progreſs. 

I have known ſheep cured of the rat, when 
they have not been far gore with it, only by being 
put into broomlands. Mortimer, 

The obſervator is much the briſker of the two, 
and, I th:nk, farther gene of late in lycs and im- 
pudence than his pre ſbyterian biother. St. 

2. Ruined ; undone, 

He muſt know *tis none of your daughter, nor 

my filler; we are gone elſe. Shat ſpeare.. 


3. Paſt. | 
I'n tell the ſtory of my life, 
And the particular accidents gone by, 
Since I came to this iſle, Shakſpeare*s Tempeſt. 


4. Loſt ; departed. 


W hen her maſters ſaw that the hope of their 
gains was gone, they caught Paul and Silas. Atts. 
Speech is conkued to the living, and imparted 
to wnly thoſe thas are in prefence, and is tranſient 
and gone, Helder. 
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5. Dead; departed from life. 
I mourn Adonis dead and gone, Oldham, 
A dog, that has his noſe held in the vapour, 
loſes all ſigns of life; but carried into the air, or 
thrown into a lake, recovers, if not quite gore. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Go'xFALON. F n. ſ. ¶ gonfanon, French; 
Go'NFanon. F gunfana, Iſlandick, from 
gunn, a battle, and fani, a flag. Lye.] 
An enſign; a ſtandard. 
Ten thouſand thouſand enfigns high advanc'd, 


Standards and gonfalons, twixt van and rear, 
Stream in the air, Milton. 


GoNnoRRHOE'A. . . [y. and Sw] 
A morbid running of venereal hurts. 

Rauty mummy or ſtone mummy grows on the 

tops of high rocks: they powder and boil it in 


milk, and then give it to We Fu 
oodward on Foſſils. 


GOOD. adj. comp. better, ſuperl. beſt. 
Jed Saxon; goed, Dutch. 

1. arings either generally or for an 
particular end, ſuch phyſical qualities 

as are expected or deſired ; not bad; 

not evil, . 
God ſaw every thing that he had made, and 

behold it was very good. Genefts. 
An univerſe of death ! which God by curſe 

Created evil; for evil only goed. Milton. 

Reſoly'd | 

From an ill cauſe to draw a good effect. Dryden. 
Notwithſtanding this criticiſm the verſes were 

good, Spectator. 
A man is no more to be praiſed upon this ac- 

count, than becauſe he has a regular pulſe and a 

good digeſtion. Addiſon. 
Ah! ne'erſo dire a thirſt of glory boafl, 

Nor in the critick let the man be loſt ! 

Good nature and god ſenſe muſt ever join; 


To err is human, to forgive, divine. Pope. 
2. Proper; fit; convenient; right; not 
Wrong. 


Amongſt a man's peers a man ſhall be ſure of 
familiarity, and therefore it is geoda little to keep 
ſtate; amongſt a man's inferiors one ſhall be ſure 
of reverence, and therefore it is geod a little to be 
familiar. Bacon. 

If you think good, give Martius leave. Bacor. 

It was a good time to comply with the impor- 
| tunity of the gentlemen of Suiſex, Clarendon, 

3. Conducive 10 happineſs. 

It is not good that the man ſhould be alone. 
Genefis. 
We may as well pretend to obtain the good 
which we want without God's afliftance, as to 
know what is good for us without his direction. 
Smalridge”s Sermons. 

4. Uncorrupted ; undamaged. 

alſo bartered away plumbs, that would 
have rotted in a week, for nuts, that would laſt 


good for his eating a whole year. Locke, 
5. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. 
| A man brit builds a country ſeat, 
Then finds the walls nat geed to eat. Prior. 


6. Medicinal; ſalutary. 

The water of Nilus is ſweeter than other wa- 
ters in taſte, and it is excellent good for the ſtone 
and hypochoneriack melancholy. Bacon. 

7. Pleaſant to the taſte, _ | 

Eat theu honey, becauſe it is goed; and the 
honey comb, which is ſweet. Proverbs. 

Of kerbs and plants ſome are good to eat raw; 
as lettuce, endive, and purſlane. Bacon. 

8. Complete; full. 

The proteſtant ſubjects of the abbey make up 

a good third of its people. Addi ſan tn Italy. 
9. Uſeful; valuable. 

All quality, that is good for any thing, is ori- 
ginally founded upon merit. Callier on Envy, 

We diſciphne betimes thoſe other creatures we 
would make uſefut and good for fomewhar. 


Loe te. 
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10. Sound; not falſe ; not fallacious. 

He is reſolved now to ſhew how ſlight the pro- 
poſitions were which Luther let go for good. 

- Atterbury. 
11. Legal; valid; rightly claimed or held. 

According to military cuſtom the place was 
good, and the lieutenant of the colonel's company 
might well pretend to the next vacant captainſhip 
in the ſame regiment. Motton. 

12. Confirmed ; atteſted ; valid. 
Ha! am I ſure ſhe's wrong'd? Perhaps tis 

malice ! 
Slave, make it clear, make good your accuſation, 
'— Smith, 
13. With as preceding. It has a kind of 
negative or inverted ſenſe; as good as, 
no better than. 

Therefore ſprang there even of one, and him 
as good as dead, ſo many as the ſtars of the ſky 
in multitude. Hebrew:, 

14. With as preceding. No worſe. 

He ſharply reproved them as men of no cou- 
rage, which, hcing many times as good as in 
poſſeſſion of the victory, had moſt cowardly 
turned their backs upon their enemies. Anvlles, 

The maſter will be as goed as his word, for his 
own buſineſs, L' Efirange. 

15. Well qualified; not deficient. 

If they had held their royalties by that title, 
either there muſt have been but one ſovereign over 
them all, or elſe every father of a family had 
been as good a prince, and had as good a claim to 
royalty as theſe. Locke, 


16. Skilful ; ready; dexterous, 

Flatter him it may, I confeſs ; as thoſe are ge- 
nerally good at flattering who are good for nothing 
elſe. Souths 

I make my way where-e'er I ſee my, foe ; 
But you, my lord, are good at a retreat. Dryden, 

17. Happy ; proſperous. 

Behold how good and how pleaſant: it is for 
brethren to dwell together in unity. Pſalms, 

Many gco4 morrows to my noble lord! 

Oc morrow, Cateſby, you are early ſtirring, 
Shakſpeare, 

God e' en, neighbours ; 

Gcod een to you all, good e' en to you all. SAH. 

At my window bid geod morrow. Milton, 

G:04 morrow, Portius ! let us once embrace. 


Addiſon. 
18, Honourable. 
They caſt to get themſelves a name, 
Regardleſs whether good or evil fame. Milton. 


Silence, the knave's repute, the whore's good 
name, 
The only honour of the wiſhing dame. Pope. 
19. Cheerful; gay. Joined with any 
words e temper of mind. 
They may be of gcod comfort, and ever go 
cheerfully about their own affairs. 2 Mac, 
Quietneſs improves into cheerfulneſs, enough 
to make me juſt ſo good humoured as to wiſh that 
world well. Pope. 
20. Conſiderable ; not ſmall though nat 


very great. 

A good while ago God made choice that the 

gentiles by my mouth ſhould hear the word. 
AE. 
The plant, having a great ſtalk and top, doth 
prey upon the graſs a goed way about by draw- 
ing the juice of the earth from it. Bacun, 
Myrtle and pomegranate, if they be planted 
though a goud ſpace one from the other, will 
meet. Peacham on Drawing, 
The king had provided a good fleet, and a body 
of three thouſand foot to be embarked. Clarindin, 
We may ſuppoſe a great many degrees of lit- 
tieneſs and lightneſs in theſe earthy particles, ſo 
as many. of them might float in the air a ge. 
waile, like exhalations, before they fell down. 
Burnet. 
They held a gcod ſhare of civil ard military 
employments during the whole time of the uſur - 
pation, Swift, 
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21. Elegant; decent; 
breeding. | 
If the.critick has publiſhed nothing but rules 
and obſervations in criticiſm, 1 then conſider 
whether there be a propriety and elegance in 
Lis thoughts and words, clearneſs and delicacy 
in his remarks, wit aud good breeding in his rail- 
lery. Addiſon's Guardian, 


Mankind have been forced to invent a kind of | 


artificial humanity, which is what we exprels by 
the word good breeding, Adiiſon, 


Thoſe among them, who return into their ſe- 
veral countries, are ſure to be followed and imi- 
tated as the greateſt patterns of wit and go9d- 
breeding. a Swift. 

22. Real; ſerious; not feigned. 
Love not in gad earneſt, nor nc farther in 


ſport neither, than with ſafety of a pure bluſh | 


thou may*ſ in honour come off again. Shatſp. 
23. Rich; of credit; able to fulſil en- 
gagements. 

Antonio is a good man: my meaning, in ſay- 
ing that he is a geod man, is to have you under- 
ſtand me that he is ſufficient, Shakſpzare. 

24. Having moral qualities, ſuch as are 

wiſhed ; virtuous; pious ; religious: ap- 

lied both to perſons and actions. Not 
bad z not evil. 

For a good man ſome would even dare to die. 


Romans. 
The woman hath wrought a good work upon 
me. Matthew, 


All man's works on me, 
Good or not good, ingraft my merit, theſe 
Shall perfect, and for theſe my death ſhall pay. 


ilton, 
What reward 
Awaits the geod, the reſt what puniſhment. 
Milton. 
The only Son of light 
In a dark age againſt example good, 
Againſt allurement. Miltzn. 


Such follow him, as ſhall be regiſtred 
Part good, part bad, of bad the larger ſcroll. 
Milton, 
Grant the bad what happineſs they wouſd, 
One they muſt want, which is to paſs for g 
>” 
Why drew Marſcilles* geod biſhop purer breath, 
When nature ficken'd, and each gale was death? 
Pope. 
Such was Roſcommon, not more learn'd than 


geen, 
Wich manners gen'rous as his noble blood. Pepe. 
No farther intercourſe with Heav'n had he, 
But left gad works to men of low degree. Harte. 


25. Kind; ſoft; benevolent. 

Matters being ſo turned in her, that where at 
firſt liking her manners did breed god will, now 
good will became the chief cauſe of liking her 
manners. Sidney. 

Glory to God in the higheſt, and on earth peace 
and geod will towards men. ke, 
Without good nature man is but a bettet kind 
of vermin. Bacon. 

Here we are lov'd, and there we love; 

Go6d nature now and paſſion ſirive 

Which of the two ſhould be above, 

And laws unto the other give. Suckling. 

'Tis no wonder if that which affords ſo little 
glory to God, hath no more good will for men. 

Decay of Piety. 

When you ſhall ſee him, fir, to die for pity, 

Twere ſuch a thing, 'twould ſu deceive the 


world, 
*Twould make the people think you were good 
natur'd. Denham. 


To teach him betimes to love and be geod na- 
tured to others, is to lay early the true founda- 
tion of an honeſt man. Locke. 

Good ſenſe and good natuie are never ſeparated, 
though the ignorant world has thought otherwiſe. 

; Dryden. 

Affability, mildneſs, tenderneſs, and a word 

which I would fain bring back to its original ſig · 


delicate; with | 
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nification of virtue, I mean g-64 nature, are of | 


daily uſe. Dryden. 
This doctrine of God's good will towards men, 
this command of men's proportionable goof will 
to one another, is not this the very body and 
ſubſtance, this the very ſpirit and life of our Sa- 
viour's whole inſtitution ? Sprat, 
It was his greateſt pleaſure to ſpread his heal- 
ing wings over every place, and to make every 
one ſenſible of his gend will to mankind, Ca/amy, 
How could you chide the young goed natur'd 
rince, 

And drive him from you with ſo ſtern an air. 

Ad1iſon's Cato. 
26, Favourable ; loving. | 

But the men were very good unto us, and we 
were not hurt, 1 Samuel. 
Truly God is goed to Ilracl, even to ſuch as 
are of a clean heart. Pſalms, 
You have good remembrance of us always, de- 

firing greatly to ſee us, as we alſo to ſee you. 
1 Theſſalonians. 
This idea muſt neceſſarily be adequate, being 
referred to nothing elſe but itſelf, nor made by 


any other original but the good liking and will of 
him that firſt made this combination. = Locke, 
27. Companionable;; ſociable; merry. 


Often uſed ironically. 
Though he did not draw the ge:d.fellows to 
him by drinking, yet he eat well. Clarendon, 
Not being permitted to drink without eating, 
will prevent the cuſtom of having the cup often 
at his noſe; a dangerous beginning and preparation 
to good fellowſhip. Lecke. 
It was well known, that fir Roger had been a 
good fellow in his youth. Arbuthnot., 
28. It is ſometimes uſed as an epithet of 
flight conternpt, implying a kind of 
negative virtue or bare freedom from ill. 
My good man, as far from jealouſy as I am 
from giving him cauſe. | Shakſpeare, 
She had left the good man at home, and brought 
away her gallant, Addiſon's Spectator. 
29. In a ludicrous ſenſe. 

As for all other good women that love to do 
but little work, how handſome it is to louſe 
themſelves in the ſunſhine, they that have been 
bat a while in Ireland can well witneſs, Spenſer, 

30. Hearty ; earneſt ; not dubious. 

He, that ſaw the time fit for the delivery he 
intended, called unto us to follow him, which we 
both, bound by oath, and willing by geod will, 
obeyed, Si incy. 

The good will of the nation to the preſent war 
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bas been fince but too much experienced by the 


ſucceſſes that have attended ir. Temple. 
Good will, ſhe ſaid, my want of ſtrength ſup- 
lies : 
And diligence ſhall give what age denies, Dryden. 
31. In Good time. Not too faſt. 

In good time, replies another, you bave heard 
them diſpute againſt a vacuum in the ſchools. 
Collier en Human Reaſon, 

32. In Goop ſooth. Really; ſeriouſly. 
What, muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, geod ſooth are tov too light, 
Shatſpeare. 
33. Good. [ To make.] To keep; to main- 


tain; not to give up; not to abandon. 
There died upon the place all the chieftains, all 
making god the fight without any ground given. 
Bacon's Henry vir. 
He forced them to retire in ſpite of their dra- 
goons, which were placed there to make geo their 
ietreat, Clarendon. 
Sine: we claim a proper intereſt above others in 
the pre-eminent rights of the houſhold of faith, 
then to mate good that claim, we are oi lig-d above 
others to conform to the proper manners and vir- 
tues that belong to this houſhold, Sprat, 
He without fear a dangerous war purſues ; 
As honour made him firſt the danger chuſe, 
So ſtill he makes it good on vi.tue's ſcore. Dryden. 


34. Goon. [ 79 make.) To confirm; to 
eſtabliſh. 
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I farther will maintain 
Upon his bad life to mul all this good. Shatſp. 
To make goad this explication of the article, it 
will be neceſſary to prove that the church, which 
our Saviour founded and the apoſtles gathered, 
was to receive a conflant and perpetual acceſſion. 


* 
* 


| Pearſon. 
Theſe propoſitions I ſh1!} endeavour to mate 
good, Smalriage. 


35. Goo. [To male.] To perform. 
While ſhe ſo far extends her grace, 
She makes but good the promiſe of her face. 
Malle. 


36. Goo. [ To make.] To ſupply. 


Every diſtinct being has ſomewhat peculiar to 
itſc}f, to male poed in one circumſiance what it 
wants in another, L' Eftrange, 


Goop. n. /. | 


1. That which phyſically contributes to 
happineſs; benefit; advantage; the 
contrary to evil or miſery. . 

I fear the emperor means no good to us. 
Shakſpeare's Titus Andronicus, 
Let me plzy the lion too: I will roar, that I 
will do any man's heart good to hear me. Shakſp. 
He wav'd indifferently 'twixt them, doing nei- 
ther good nor harm. Shatſpeare's Coriu/anas, 
Love with fear the only God, 
Merciful over all his works, with gerd 
Still overcoming evil. Ailton. 
God is alſo in ſleep, and dreams adviſe, 
Which he hath ſent propitious, ſome great ges i 
Preſaging. Alias. 
Nature in man's heart, her laws doth pen, 
Preſcribing truth to wit, and good to will. Davies. 
The leſſening or eſcaping of cvil is to be rec- 
koned under the notion of good : the leſſening or 
loſs of good is to be reckoned under the notion of 
evil. 8 Wilkins, 
This caution will have alſo this goed in it, that 
it will put them upon conſidering, and teach them 
the neceſſity of examining more than they do. 
[ oche, 
Geod is what is apt to cauſe or increaſe pleaſure, 
or diminiſh pain inus ; or elſe to procure or pre- 
ſerve us in the poſſe Ron of any other good, or ab- 
ſence of any evil. I ocke, 
Refuſe to leave thy deftin'd charge too ſoon, 
And for the chuch's g92d defer thy own. Prior, 
Works _ have more wit than does them 
ge, 
As bodies periſh through exceſs of blood. Pope. 
A thirſt after truth, and a defire of geo, ate 


principles which ſtill act with a great and univers 
ſal force, Y Rogers, 


2. Proſperity ; advancement, 
If he had employ'd 
Thoſe excellent gifts of fortune and of nature 
Unto the gecd, not ruin of the ſtate, Ben Fonſun. 


3. Earneſt ; not jeſt. 
The good woman never died after this, *til} 
the came to die for geo and all. L' Eftrangc. 


4. Moral qualities, ſuch as are deſireable; 
virtue; righteouſneſs ; piety ; the con- 
trary to wickedneſs, 

Depart from evil and do ges. Pins, 
Not only carnal good from evil does not juſtify ; 
but no good, no not a purpoled good, can make 
evil good. He!yday. 
O ſons, like one of vs is Man become, 
To know both goed and evil, ſince his taſte 
Of that defended fruit, but let him boaſt 
His knowledge of goo. loſt, and evil got, 
Happier had it ſuffic'd him to have known 
Good by itſelf, and evil not at all. Milton. 
Empty of all good, wherein conſiſts 
Woman's domeſtick honour, and chief praiſe. 
Milton, 
By good, I queſtion not but ge, morally ſo 
called nu honefium, ought, chiefly at leaſt, to 
be underſtood ; and that the gead of profit or 
pleaſure the Bonum utile or jucundum, hardly come 


| into any account heie. South, 
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Nor holds this earth a more deſerving knight 
For virtue, valour, and for noble blood, 
Truth, henour, all that is compriz'd in good. 

| : Dryden. 
5. Goop placed after had, with as, ſeems 

a ſubſtantive ; but the expreſſion is, I 

think, vitious; and 

adjective elliptically uſed, or it may be 
conſidered as adverbial. See Goop. adv. 


The pilot muſt intend ſome t before he 
Keers his courſe, or he had as god leave his veſ- 
fel to the direction of the winds, and the go- 
vernment of the waves. South. 

Without good nature and gratitude, men had 

. as good live in a wilderneſs as in a ſociety. 


L' Eftrange. 
Goon. adv. 
1. Well; not ill; not amiſs. 
2. A. Goon, No worſe. 
Was I to have never parted from thy fide, 
As good have grown there fill a lifeleſs rib, 
Milton. 
Says the cuckow to the hawk, Had you not as 
geod have been eating worms now as pigeons 7 
L' Eftrange. 
Goop. interjection. Well! right! It is 
ſometimes uſed ironically, 


Goop-conDITIONED. adj. Without ill 
8 or ſymptoms. Uſed both of 
ings and perſons, but not elegantly. 
No ſurgeon dilates an abſceſs of any kind by 
injections, when the pus is good-conditioned. 
Sharp's Surgery. 

Goop-now. interjection. 

1. In good time; a la bonne heure. A 
gentle exclamation of entreaty. It is 
now a low word. 

Good-now, fit down, and tell me, he that 
knows, 
Why this ſame watch? Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

2. A ſoft exclamation of wonder. 

Geod-now, good-now, how your devotions 
jump with mine !g Dryden. 


Goo'pLINEss. n. . [from goodly.] Beau- 


ty; grace; elegance. 

She ſung this ſong with a voice no leſs beauti- 
ful to his cars, than her gaodlineſi was full of har- 
mony to his eyes. Sidnegs 

The Ratelineſs of houſes, the goodlineſs of trees, 
when we behold them, delighteth the eye. 


oder. 
Goo'DLy. adj. [from good.] 
1. Beautiful; graceful; fine; ſplendid. 
Little in uſe. 

A prince of a goodly aſpect, and the more 
goodly by a grave majeſty, wherewith his mind 
did deck his outward graces. Sidney. 

A good!y city is this Antium. Shatſpeare. 

Patience and ſorrow ſtrove 
Which ſhould expreſs her good/ieft : you have ſeen 
Sunſhine and ram at once. Her ſmiles and tears 
Were like a wetter May. Shakſpeare, 

Here from gracious England have I offer 
Of goocdly thouſands. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 

Re be kah took gooad'y.raiment of her eldeſt ſon 
Eſav, and put them upon goes. Genefis. 

There was not among the children of Iſracl a 
goodlier perſon than he. 1 Sam. 

| Both: yonger then they were; of ſtature more; 
And all their formes, much good/ier then before. 
Chapman, 


He had not made them any recompence for | 


their good!y houſes and ohve gardens, deſtroyed in 
the former wars. 
The goodlieft man of men ſince born 
His fons, the faireſt of her daughters Eve. 
Milton. 
Of the fourth Edward was his noble ſong; 
Fierce, goodly, valiant, beautiful, and young. 
: Waller. 
Not long ſince, walking in the field, 
My nurſe and I, we there beretd 


is rather an | 


| 


Knoles, | 


GOO 
A goodly fruit, which, tempting me, 
I would have pluck'd. 
How full of ornament is all I view 
In all its parts! and _ as beautiful as new: 
O poodly order'd work! O power divine 
Of thee I am, and what I am is thine! Dryden, 
His eldeſt born, a geod!y youth to view, 
Excell'd the reſt in ſhape and outward ſhew; 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd, 
But of a heavy, dull, degen'rate mind. Dryden. 
2. Bulky ; ſwelling ; affectedly turgid. 
Round as a globe, and liquor'd every chink, 
Goodly and great he fails behind his link, Dryd. 


3, Happy; defireable ; gay. 
England was a peaceable kingdom, and but 
lately inured to the mild and goodly government 


Waller, 


There Alma, like a virgin queen moſt bright, 
Doth flouriſh in all beauty excellent ; 
And to her gueſts doth bountcous banquet dight, 
| Antempered pred!ly well for health and for delight. 
Spenſer, 
Goo'vLy noop. g. /. [ from goodly.] Grace; 
goodneſs. lolete, 
But mote thy good[yhood forgive it me, 
To meet which of the gods I ſhall thee name. 
Spenſer. 
Goo'pmaN. n. . [ good and man.] 
1. A flight appellation of civility : gene- 
rally ironical. | 
How now, what's the matter? part. | 
—With you, gcouman boy, if you pleaſe : come, 
I'n fleth ye. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
2. A ruſtick term of compliment; gaffer. 
Nay, hear you, goodmarn delver. Shakſpeare. 
But ſee the ſun-beams bright to labour warn, 
And gild the thatch of goedman Hodge's barn. 
Gay's Paſt, 
Old goodman Dobſon of the green, 
Remembers he the trees has ſeen. Sift, 


Goo'pness., n. / [from good.] Defirable 
qualities either moral or phyfical ; kind- 
neſs ; favour. 

If for any thing he loved greatneſs, it was be- 
cauſe therein he might exerciſe his goodneſs. 
| Sidney. 
There is in all things an appetite or defire, 
whereby they incline to ſomething which they 
may be; all which perfections are contained un- 
der the general name of geodneſs, Heeker, 
All goodneſs 
Is poiſon to thy ſtomach. 

Yes, that goodneſs 

Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one, 

Into your own hands, cardinal, by extortion : 

The goodneſs of your intercepted packets 


gooneſe, 
Since you provoke me, ſhall be moſt notorious. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vii. 
There 's no goodneſs in thy face. Shakſpeare. 


tures, and a more ſpecial or moral goodneſs. 
Perkins, 
The goodneſs of every thing is meaſured by its 
end and ufe, and that 's the beſt thing which 
ſerves the beſt end and purpoſe. Tillat ſon. 
All made very particular relations of the 
ſtrength of the Scots army, the excellent diſci- 


— 


the men. Clarendon. 

No body can ſay that tobacco of the ſame 
goodneſs is riſen in reſpect of itſelf ; one pound of 
the ſame goodneſs will never exchange for a pound 
and a quarter of the ſame goodneſs, Locke, 


| Goops. 2. /. [from good.] 


1. Moveables in a houſe. 
That giv'ſt to ſuch a gueſt 
As my poor ſelſe, of all thy goods the beſt. 


Chapman. 
2. Perſonal or moveable eſtate. 
1 


| 


of the Confeſſor. Spenſer. 
We have many good!y days to ſee, Shatſpeare. 
Goo'pLy. adv. F«cellently. Obſolete. | 


1 


| 


You writ to the pope againſt the king: your | 


There is a general, or natural goodneſs in crea- | 


pline that was obſerved in it, and the goodneſs of | 


GOR 


That a'writ be ſu'd againft you, 
To forfeit all your goods, lands, tenements, - ö 
Caftles, and whatſoever. Shakſp. Henry y1rv, 

This hinders nothing the proccedings of the 
civil courts, which reſpect the temporal puniſh- 
ment upon body and goods. Leſley. 

3. Wares; freight; merchandiſe, 

Her majeſty, when the goods of our Engliſh 
merchants were attached by the duke of Alva, ar- 
reſted likewiſe the goods of the Low Dutch here 

| in England. Raleigh's Eſſays. 
Salce, that ſcorn'd all pow'r and laws of men, 
Goods with their owners hurry ing to their den. 
Waller. 
Goo'vy. n. /. [corrupted from good wife.] 
A low term of civility uſed to mean 
perſons. 

Soft, goody ſheep, then ſaid the fox, not ſo; 

Unto the king ſo raſh you may not go. 
| Hubberd's Tale, 

Swarm” d on a rotten ſtick the bees I ſpy'd, 
Which erſt I ſaw when goody Dobſon dy d. Gay. 

Plain goody would no longer down; 

*Twas madam in her grogram gown, Swifr, 


Goo'pdysn1yP, n. /. [from goody.] The 
quality of a goody. Ludicrous. 
The more ſhame for her goodyſhip, 
To give ſo near a friend the ſlip. Hubibras. 
GOOSE. =. /. plural gegſe. For, Saxon; 
goes, Dutch; gawe, Erſe, ling. gewey, 
plural. ] 2 
1. A large waterfowl proverbially noted, 
I know not why, for fooliſhneſs. 
Thou cream-faced lown, 
Where got'ſ{ thou that gooſe look? Shakſpeare. 
Since I pluck't geeſe, play'd truant, and whipt 
top, I knew not what *twas to be beaten till 
lately. Shakſpeare. 
Birds moft eaſy to be drawn are waterfowl; as 
the gooſe and ſwan. Peacham on Drawing, 
Nor watchful dogs, nor the more wakeful geeſe, 
Diſturb with nightly noiſe the ſacred peace. 
Dryden's Fables, 
2. A taylor's ſmoothing iron. 
me in, taylor: here you may roaſt your geeſe. 
NS Shafſpeare. 
Go'oSEBERRY. . . [ gooſe and berry, 
becauſe eaten with young geeſe as ſauce. ] 
A berry and tree. | 
The ſpecies are, 1. The common gooſeberry. 
2. The large manured gooſeberry. 3. The red 
hairy gooſeberry. 4 The large white Dutch 


gooſeberry. 5. The large amber gooſeberry. 
6. The large green gooſeberry. 7. The large red 
gooſeberry. 8. The yellow-teaved gooſeberry, 


9. The ſtriped-leaved gooſeberry, Miller. 
Auguſt has upon his arm a baſket of all 
manner of ripe fruits ; as, pears, plums, apples, 
geoſeberries, eacham. 
Upon a gooſeberry buſh a ſnail I found; 
| For always ſnails near ſweeteſt fruit abound, Gay, 
 Go'ostcay. n.f. [from gooſe and cap. 
A filly perſon. | 
Goos R FOOT. n. fo [chenopedium.] Wild 
brach. iller. 
Goos GRASS. n. J. Clivers; an herb. 
| Gooſegraſs, or wild tanſy, is a weed that ſtrong 
clays are very ſubject to. Mortimer. 


Go'RBELLIED. adj, {from gorbelly.] Fat; 
bigbellied; having ſwelling paunches. 


. Hang ye gorbellied knaves, are you undone ? 
Ne, ye fat chuffs, I would your ftore were here. 
Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 


GO'RBELLY. n. ſ. [from zon, dung, 
and belly, according to Skinner and Ju- 
nius. It may perhaps come from gor, 
Welſh, beyond, too much; or, as ſeems 
to me more likely, may be contracted 
from gormand, or U belly, the 


| belly of a glutton.] A big paunch; 


G OR 


a ſwelling belly. A term of reproach 


for a fat man. 


Gord. n. An inſtrument of Faming, 


as appears from Beaumont and Fletcher. 


| Warburton. 
Thy dry bones can reach at nothing now, but 
Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Let vultures gripe thy guts; for gord: and Ful- 
Shatkſpeare, 
GORE. . / [one, Saxon; gor, Welſh, 


gords and ninepins. 
ham holds. 


ſanious matter. 


1. Blood cffuſed from the body. 
A grieſly wound, 


From which forth guſh'd a ſtream of gore blood 


thick, 
That all her goodly garment ſtain'd around, 
And into a deep ſanguine dy'd the graſſy ground. 
| Spenſer, 
Another*s crimes the youth unhappy bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. 
Dryden's An. 
2. Blood clotted or congealed, 
The bloody fat 
Will be aveng'd ; though here thou ſee him die, 
Rolling in duſt and gore. Milton's Paradiſe Lot. 
His horrid beard and knotted treſſes ſtood 
Stiff with his gore, and all his wounds ran blood. 
Denham, 
To Gore. v. a. [xebenian, Saxon, ] 
1. To ſtab; to pierce. 
Oh, let no noble eye profane a tear 
For me, if I be gor'd with Mowbray's ſpear. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
No weaker lion 's by a ſtronger ſlain ; 
Nor from his larger tuſks the foreſt boar 
Commiſſion takes his brother ſwine to gore. 
Tate's Juvenal. 
For arms his men long pikes and jav'lins bore, 
And poles with pointed ſteel their foes in battle 
gore. Dryden. 
2. To pierce with a horn. 
Some toſs'd, ſome gor'd, ſome trampling down 
he kill'd. Dryden, 
He idly butting, feigns 
His rival gor'd in every knotty trunk. Thomſon. 
GORGE. . /. [ gorge, French. ] 
1. The throat; the ſwallow. 
There were birds alſo made ſo finely, that they 
did not only deceive the fight With their figures, 
but the hearing with their ſongs, which the 
watry inſtruments did make their gerge deliver. 
Sidney, 
And now how abhorred in my imagination it 
is! my gorge riſes at it. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Her delicate tenderneſs will find itſelf abuſed, 
begin to heave the gorge, diſreliſn and abhor the 
Moor. Shakſpeare's Othello. 
2, That which is gorged or ſwallowed. 
Not in uſe, 
And all the way, moſt like a brutiſh beaſt, 
He ſpewed up his gorge, that all did him deteſt. 
Spenſer. 
To GorG6E. v. n. [ gorger, French. ] 
1. To fill up the throat; to glut; to 
ſatiate. 
Being with his preſence glutted, gorg'd, and 
full. Shakſpeare, 
He that makes his generation meſſes, 
To gorge his appetite. Shatſpeare's King Lear, 
Gorge with my blood thy barbarous appetite, 
Dryden, 
I defire that they will not gorge the lion either 
with nonſenſe or obſcenity. Addiſon. 
Nor would his flaughter'd army now have lain 
On Africk's ſands, disfigur'd with their wounds, 
To gorge the wolves and vultures of Numidia, 
Addifon's Cato. 
The giant, gerg'd with fleſh, and wine, and 
blood, 
Lay ſtreteht at length, and ſnoring in his den. 
Addi ſon. 


2. To ſwallow: as, the f/ has gorged the 


hook. 


: | 


GOS 


Go'n ORD. adj. [from gorge.] Having 
a gorge or throat. 
Look up a height, the ſhrill gorg'd lark ſo far 
Cannot be ſeen or heard. Shak ſpeare. 
GO'RGEOUS. adj. [ gorgias, old French. 
Skinner. ] Fine; ſplendid; glittering 
in various colours; ſhowy ; magnificent. 
O, that deceit ſhould dwell 
In ſuch a gorgeors palace Shatkſpeare, 
As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun at midſummer. Shakſp, 
He bad them look upon themſelves and upon 
their enemies, themſelves dreadful, their enemics 
gorgeous and brave. Hayward. 
The gorgeous eaſt, with richeſt hand, 
Pours on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 
Milton, 
With gorgeous wings, the marks of ſov'reign 
way, N 
The two contending princes make their way. 
Dryden's Virgil, 
Go'xGEousLY. adv, [from gorgeous.) 
Splendidly ; my womens ; finely. 
The duke, one ſolemn day, gorgeoufly clad in 
a ſuit all over ſpread with diamonds, loſt one of 
them of good value, Wetton. 
Go R GeOUSNESs. . /, [from gorgeous. 
Splendour; magnificence; ſhow. 
GolR GET. n. /. [from gorge.] The 
piece of armour that defends the throat. 
He with a palſy tumbling on his gorge, 
Shakes in and out the rivet. Shakſpeare. 
He did oftentimes ſpend the night in the 
church alone praying, his headpiece, gorget, and 
gauntlets lying by him. Knolls. 
See how his gorget peers above his gown, 
To tell the people in what danger he was. 
Ben Tonſon. 


, 


About his neck a threefold gorget 

As rough as trebled leathern target. Hudibras. 
GolR SON. u. /. [yogw.] A monſter 
with ſnaky hairs, of which the ſight 


ugly or horrid. 
Gorgons and hydras, and chymeras dire. 
| Milton. 
Why did'ſt thou not encounter man for man, 
And try the virtue of that gorgor face 
To flare me into ſtature. | Dryden. 
GO'RMAND. u. / [ gourmand, French. ] 
A greedy eater; a ravenous luxurious 
feeder, 

To GO'RMANDIZE. v. n. [from gormand.] 
To eat greedily ; to feed ravenouſly. 
GORMANDIZER, n. . [from the verb.] 

A voracious egter. 


GoRsE. n. . [xopp, Saxon.) Furz; a 
thick prickly ſhrub that bears yellow 


flowers in winter. 


Go'ry. adj. [ from gore. ] 
1. Covered with congealed blood. 
When two boars with rankling malice met, 
Their gory ſides the freſh wounds fiercely fret. 
Spenſer, 
Why do'ſt thou ſhake thy gory locks at me ?* 
Thou can'ſt not ſay I did it. Shatſp. Macbeth. 
2. Bloody; murderous ; fatal. Not in uſe. 
| The obligation of our blood forbids 
A gory emulation 'twixt us twain, Shkatkſpeare. 


Go'sHaAWKk. n. . [ gor, gooſe, and 
hapoc, a hawk.) A hawk of a large 
kind. 


Such dread his awful viſage on them caſt; 
So ſeem poor doves at gy/rewks fight aghaſt. 
Fairfax, 
' Go'sLING. n. / [from gooſe.] 
1. A young gooſe ; a gooſe not yet full 
grown, 
| Why do you go nodding and waggling ſo like 


turned beholders to ſtone ; any thing 


| 
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a fool, as if you were hipſhot ? ſays the gooſe to 
her goſling. L' Eftrange. 
Nature hath inſtructed even a brood of geflings 
to ſtick together, while the kite is hovering over 
their heads. Swift, 
2. A katkin on nut-trees and woe 
GO'SPEL. n. / [ oder ꝓpel, or God's 
or good tidings ; wayyia» , ſoſkel, ſkeal 
ſuach, happy tidings, Erſe.] 
1. God's word; the holy book of the 
chriſtian revelation, 
Thus may the goſpel to the rifing ſun 
Be ſpread, and flouriſh where it firſt begun. 
Waller. 
All the decrees whereof ſcripture tyeateth are 
conditionate, receiving Chriſt as the goſpel offers 
him, as Lord and Saviour; the former, as well 
as the latter, being the condition of ſcripture- 
election, and the rejecting, or not receiving him 
thus, the condition of the ſcripture-reprobation, * 


Hammond, 
How is a good chriſtian animated and cheered 


by a ſtedfafi belief of the promiſes of the goſpel / 
Bentley, 
2. Divinity; theology. 
To Gos PEL. v. n. from the noun.] To 
fill with ſentiments of religion. This 
word in Shalſpeare, in whom alone I 
have found it, is uſed, though ſo vene- 
rable in itſelf, with ſome degree of 
irony : I ſuppoſe from the 3 
who had long been held in contempt. 
Are you ſo goſpeld 
To pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Whoſe heavy hand hath bow' d you to the grave? 
4 Shakſpeare. 
Go'sPELLER. n. . [from 7771 A 
name of the followers of Mic 5 who 
firſt attempted a reformation from po- 
pery, given them by the a- in re- 
proach, from their profeſſing to follow 
and preach only the goſpel. 
Theſe geſpellers have had their golden days, 
Have troden down our holy Roman faith. Rowe, 
Go'sSSAMER, 2. / * low Latin.] 
The down of plants; the long white 
cobwebs which fly in the air in calm 


ſunny weather, eſpecially about the 
time of autumn. Hanmer. 
A lover may beſtride the geſſamour, 
That idles in the wanton ſummer air, 
And yet not fall, ſo light is vanity. 
Four nimble gnats the horſes were, 
Their harneſſes of goſſamere. Drayton's Nymphid;, 
The filmy goſſamer now flits no more, 
Ner halcyons baſk on the ſhort ſunny ſhure. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
GO'SSIP. n. / [from zod and pyb, re- 
lation, affinity, 1 


1. One who anſwers for the child in bap- 
tiſm. 
Go to a gyſſhp's feaſt and gaude with me, 
After ſo long grief ſuch nativity. Shakſpeare, 
At the chriſtening of George duke of Clarence, 
who was born in the caſtle of Dublin, he made 
both the earl of Kildare and the carl of Ormond 
his gps. Davies on Ireland, 
2. A tippling companion. | 
And ſometimes lurk I in a gps bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, 
And when ſhe drinks againſt her lips I bob, 
Shakſpeare, 


3. One who runs about tattling like wo- 
men at a lying: in. 
To do the office of a neighbour, 
And be a ge at bis labour. 
Tis (ung in ev'ry ſtreet, g 
The common chat of gp. when they meet. 
Dryden, 


Shakſprares 


Hudibras, 


To Goss. v. . [from the noun. ] 


| 
| 


GOV 
1; To chat; to prate; to be merry. 
Go to a goſſip's feaſt and gaude with me. 
— With all my heart, I'll gap at this feaſt. 
Shatkſpeare. 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often hath ſhe g H pt by my fide. Shatſp. 
The market and exchange muſt be left to 
their own ways of talking; and go/ipings not be 
robbed of their ancient privilege. Locke. 
He gives himſelf up to an idle geſping con- 
verſation. Law, 
2. To be a pot- companion. 
Nor. met with fortune, other than at feaſt, 
Full warm of blood, of mirth, of gafiping. Shak/ 


Go'ss1yRED. n. /. [ go/jipry, from goſſip. ] 


Gofſepred or compaternity, by the canon law, is 
a ſpiritual affinity ; and the juror, that was goſſip 
to either of the parties, might, in former times, 
have been challenged as not indifferent. Davies, 


Go'sTiNG. n. . [rubia.] An herb. 
| Ainſworth. 
Got. The preterit of get. 
Titus Lartius writes, tuey fought together; 
but Aufidius ger off. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
If you have ſtrength Achilles“ arms to bear, 
Though fou! Therfites get thee, thou ſhalt be 
Lov'd and eſteem'd. Dryden's Juvenal. 
Theſe regions and this realm my wars have 
of ; 
This mournful empire is the loſer's lot. Dryden. 
When they began to reaſon about the means 
how the ſea get thither, and away back again, 
there they were preſently in the dark. Nod ward 
Gor. The part. paſſ. of get. 
Solyman commended them for their valour in 
their evil haps, in a plot ſo well by them laid, 
more than he did the victory of others got by good 
fortune, not grounded upon any good reaſon. 
Knoles, 
A gentle perſuaſion in reaſoning, when the 
firſt point of ſubmiſſion to your will is get, will 
moſt times do. Locle. 
If he behaves himſelf ſo when he depends on 
us for his daily bread, can any man ſay what he 
will do when he is get above the world? 
Arbutknot's John Bull. 
Thou wert from Ætna's burning entrails torn, 
Got by fierce whirlwinds, and iu thunder borne. 
Pope. 
Go'rTExn. The part. paſſ. of get. 
Wiſuom cannot be gotten for gold. Job. 
Few of them, when they are gotten into an 
office, apply their thoughts ty the execution of it. 
Temple. 
Gou b. n. . Woad; a plant. Did. 


Gove. n. /. A mow. Tuſſer. 
To Gove v. n. To mow; to put in a 
gove, goff, or mow, An old word, 
Load tale, carry home, ful.ow time being fair, 
Gove juſt in the barn, it is vut of deſpair. Ter. 
To GO'VERN. v. a. [ gouverner, French; 
guberno, Latin. 


1. To rule as a chief magiſtrate, 

Thi inconvenience is more hard to be redrefſed 
in the governor than the governed; as a malady 
in a vital part is moie incurable than in an ex- 
ternal. Sperſer on Ireland. 

Shives to our paſſians we becyme, and then 
It grows impoſſible to getern men. aller. 


2. To regulate ; to influence; to direct. 

I am at preſent againſt war, though it puts the 
power imo my hands, and though fuck turbulent 
and naughty ſpirits as youu arc govern all things in 
times ot peace. Davenant, 

ne chief point, which he is to carry always 

in his eye, and by which ne is ty govern all his 

counſels, defigns, and actions. Altterbury. 
To manage; to reſtrain. 

Go after her, ſhe's deſperate ; governher. Shak/, 

4. [In grammar. ] To have force with 

regard to ſyntax ; as, amo governs the 


accuſative cale. 


* 


G OV : 

Liften, children, unto me, 

And let this your leſſon be, 
In our language evermore ip? 
Words that govern go before. Marger's Fr..Gr. 
5. To pilot; to regulate the motions of a 
ip. 
To Go'vERrN. v. n. To keep ſuperiority; 
to behave with haughtineſs. f 
By tnat rule, 
Your wicked atoms may be working now 
To give bad counſel, that you ſtill may govern. 
Dryden. 
Go'VERNABLE. adj. | from govern. ] Sub- 
miſſire to authority; ſubje& to rule; 
obedient; manageable. 

The flexibleneſs of the former part of a man's 
age, not yet grown up to be headſtrong, makes it 
more governable and ſafe. Locke, 

Go'vERNANCE, n, /. [from govern.] 


Government; rule; management, 
onathan took the gerernance upon him at 

that time, and roſe up inſtead of his brother 

Judas. 1 Maccabees. 


2. Control, as that of a guardian. 
Me he knew not, neither his own ill, 
Till through wiſe handling, and fair governance, 
I him recurred to a better will. Spenſer. 
What ! ſhall king Henry be a pupil till, 
Under the ſurly Gloſter's governance * Shakſp. 


3. Behaviour ; manners. Obſolete. 
He likeſt is to fall into miſchance 
That is regardleſs of his governance. Spenſer. 


Go'VERNANT. #. . [ gouvernante, Fr.] 
A lady who has the care of young girls 
of quality. The more uſual and pro- 


per word 1s governeſs. 


Go'vERNEss. n. /. [gouverneſſe, French, 
from gove. ] 


1. A female inveſted with authority. 
The moon, the gowerneſs of floods, 
Pale in ner anger, waſhes all the air, ; 
That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. Skhakſpeare, 
2. A tutoreſs; a woman that has the care 
of young ladies, 

He preſented himfelf unto her, falling down 
upon both his knees, and holding up his hands, 
as the old gæverneſi of Danae is painted, when ſhe | 
ſuddenly ſaw the golden ſhower, Sidney. 

His three younger children were taken from 
the governeſs in whoſe hands he put them. 

Claren don. 


3. A tutoreſs; an inſtructreſs; a direc- 
treſs. 3 
Great affliction that ſevere gowerneſs of th 

life of man brings upon thoſe ſouls the ſeizes on. 
Alore againſt Athriſm. 


Go'VERNMENT. n. . [ gouvernement, 
French. ] 


1. Form of a community with reſpect to 


the diſpoſition of the ſupreme authority. 

There ſeem to be but two general kinds of 
government in the world: the one exerciſed ac- 
cording to the arbitrary commands and will of 
ſome ſingle perſon ; and the other according to 
certain urders or laws introduced by agreement 
or cuſtom, and not to be changed without the 
conſent of many. | Temple. 

No government can do any act to limit itſelf : 
the ſupreme legiſlative power cannot make itſel! 
not to be abſolute,” Leſley. 


2. An eſtabliſhed ſtate of legal authority. 
There they ſhall found 

Their government, and their great ſenate chuſe 
Through the twelve tribes, to rule by laws or- 
dain'd. Milton. 

While he ſurvives, in concord and content 

The commons live, by no diviſion rent; 

But the great monarch's death diſſolves the 
government, Dryden. 
Every one knows, who has cenſidered the 


. 
* 


G O U 
nature of government, that there muſt be in each 
particular form of it an abſolute unlimited power. 

| Addiſon. 

Where any one perfon or body of men ſeize 
into their hands the power in the laſt reſort, 
there is properly no longer a government, but 
what Ariſtotle and his followers call the abuſe or 
corruption of one. Swift, 

3. Adminiſtration of publick affairs. 

Safety and equal government are things 
Which ſubjects make as happy as their kings. 

Waller, 

Thoſe governments which curb not evils, cauſe; 
And a rich knave 's a libel on our laws. Young, 

4. Regularity of behaviour, Not in ule, 

You pou muſt learn, lord, to amend this 
ault ; . 
Though ſometimes it ſhews p'*>tnefs, courage, 
blood, A 
Yet oftentimes it doth preſent harſh rage, 
Defect of manners, want of government, 
Pride, haughtineſs, opinion, and diſdain, Sp. 

'Tis government that makes them ſeem divine; 
The want thereof makes thee abominable. Skakſ. 

5. Manageableneſs ; compliance ; obſequi- 
ouſneſs. 

Thy eyes windows fall, 
Like death, when he ſhuts up the day of life ; 
Each part depriv'd of ſupple government, 
Shall Riff and ſtark, and cold appear, like death. 
Skakſpeare, 

6. Management of the limbs or 7. 
Obſolete. | 
Their god 
Shot many a dart at me with fierce intent; 

But I them warded all with wary government. 
4 Spenſer. 

7. [In grammar.] Influence with regard 
to conſtruction. 

Go'veRNOUR. 2. f. [ gonverneur, French. ] 

1. One who has the ſupreme direction. 

It muſt be confeſſed, that of Chriſt, working 
as a creator and a gevernour of the world by pro- 
vidence, all are partakers. Hooker, 

They beget in us a great idea and veneration 
of the mighty author and governour of ſuch ſtu- 
pendous bodies, and excite and elevate our minds 
to his adoration and praiſe, Bentley. 

2. One who is inveſted with ſupreme 
authority in a ſtate. 

For the kingdom is the Lord's, and he is the 
governour among the nations. Pſalms, 

The magiſtrate cannot urge obedience upon 
ſuch potent grounds as the miniſter, if ſo diſpoſed, 
can urge diiobedience: as, for inſtance, if my 
ger'ernour ſhould command me to do a thing, or 
I muſt dic, or forſeit my eftate; and the miniſter 
ſteps in and tells me, that I offend God, and 
ruin my ſoul, if I obey that command, *tis eaſy 
to ſee a greater force in this perſuaſion, South, 

3. One who rules any place with delegated 
and temporary authority. 

Tu you, lord gevernour : 


Remains the cenſure of this helliſh villain. Shakf. 


4. A tutor; one who has care of a young 
man. 
To Eltam will I, where the young king is, 
Being ordain'd his ſpecial governour ; 
And for his ſafety there I'll beſt deviſe. Shatſp. 
The great work of a governour is to faſhion the 
carriage, and form the mind; to ſettle in his 
pupil good habits, and the principles of virtue and 
wiſdom. _. Lecke. 
During the minority of kings, the election of 
biſhops, and other affairs of the church, muſt be 
left in the hands of their gevernours and courtiers. 


Leſlcy. 
5. Pilot; regulator; manager. 

Behold all the ſhips, which though they be ſo 
great, and are driven of fierce winds, yet they 
are turned about with a very ſmall helm, whither- 
ſoe ver the gevernour liſteth. ames, 


GOUGE, n. /. [French.) A chiſſel 


G OW 
having a round edge, for the potting of 
ſuch wood as is to be rounded or hol- 
lowed. Moxon. 
Gov'JEREs. n. / [ gouje, French, a camp 
trull.] The French diſeaſe. Hanmer. 
GovuRD. n. "> gy French. ] 
1. A plant. The fruit of ſome ſpecies 
are long, of others round, or bottle- 


ſhaped, Miller. 

But I will haſte, and from each bough and 
brake, 

Each plant, and juicieſt gourd, will pluck ſuch 
ch.viIcc 


To entertain our angel-gueſt, Milton's Par. Loft. 
Gourd ſeeds abound ſo much in oil, that a 
ſweet and ple?fant one may be drawn from thence 
by expreſſio they are of the four greater cold 
ſeeds, and are uſed in emulſions. Hill. 
2. A bottle [from gourt, old French. 
Skinner, | The large fruit ſo called is 
often ſcooped hollow, for the purpoſe 
of containing and carrying wine, and 
other liquors : from thence any leathern 
bottle grew to be called by the ſame 
name, and ſo the word is uſed by 
Chaucer, Hanmer. 
Gov'rDINESS. n. ,. [from gourd.]I A 
ſwelling in a horſe's leg after a journey. 
Farrier's Did. 
GovuRNET. n. /. [cuculus. } A fiſh. 
GOUT. . /. [ goutte, French. ] 
1. The arthritis; a periodical diſeaſe at- 
tended with great pain. 

The gout is a diſeaſe which may affect any 
membraneous part, but commonly thoſe which 
are at the greateſt diſtance from the heart or the 
brain, where the motion of the fluids is the flow - 
eſt, the reſiſtance, friction, and ftrifture of the 
ſolid parts the greateſt, and the ſenſation of pain, 
by the dilaceration of the nervous fibres, extreme, 

Arbuthnat on Diet. 

One that 's ſick o' th” gent, had rather 
Groan ſo in perplexity, than be cur'd 
By th” ſure phy ſician death. Shat/p. Cymbeline. 

This very rev'rend lecher, quit: worn out 
With rheumatifms, and crippled with the gout, 
Furgets what he in youthful times has done, 
And ſwinges his own vices in his fon. Dryden. 

2. A drop. [| goutte, French; gutta, Lat.] 
Gut for drop is {till uſed in Scotland by 
pliyſicians. 

J fee thee ſtill, 
And on the blade o' th' dudgeon gets of blood, 
Which was not ſo before. Shakſp. Macbeth, 

GOUT. n. /. [French.] A taſte. An 
affected cant word. 

Catalogues ſerve for a direction to any one that 
has a got for the like ſtudies, N ood toard. 

Go'uTwoRT. 2. /. [gout and wort; poda- 


graria.] An herb. Ainſworth. 
Go'uTy. adj. [from gout. ] 


1. Afflicted or diſeaſed with the gout. 


There dies not above one of a thouſand of the 
gout, although I believe that more die gouty, Graunt. 
Knots upon his g9uty joints appear, 
And chalk is in his crippled fingers found. 
Dryden's Perfius. 
Moſt commonly a geuty conf itution is attended 
with great acuteneſs of parts, the'nervous fibres, 
both in the brain and the other extremities, being 
delicate. 


2. Relating to the gout, 


There are likewiſe other cauſes of blood ſpit- | 


ting; one is the ſettlement of a gouty matter in 
the ſubſtance of the lungs. Blackmore, 


GOWN. n. /. | gonna, Italian; gun, 
Welſh and Erie. 
1. A long upper garment. 
They make garments either ſhort, as cloaks, | 


Arbuthnet on Diet. | 


GRA 


If ever I ſaid a looſebodied gown, ſew me up 
in the ſkirts of it, and beat me to death with a 
bottom of brown thread; I ſaid a gown. Skatſp. 

In length of train deſcends her ſweeping goxwn, 
And by her graceful walk the queen of love is 
known. Dryden. 

2. A woman's upper garment, 

I deſpiſe your new gown, till I ſee you. dreſſed 
in it, Pope, 

3- The long habit of a man dedicated to 


arts of peace, as divinity, medicine, law. 
The benefices themſelves are ſo mean in Iriſh 
counties, that they will not yield any competent 
maintenance for any huneſt miniſter, ſcarcely to 
buy him a gown. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Girt in his Gabin gown the hero ſat. Dryden, 
Yet not ſuperior to her ſex's cares, 
The mode ſhe fixes by the gown ſhe wears; 
Of filks and china ſhe 's the laſt appeal; 
In theſe great points ſhe lvads the common weal. 
Yeung. 
4. The dreſs of peace. 
| He Mars depos'd, and arms to gowns made 
ield ; 
Succeſsful councils did him ſoon approve 
As fit for cloſe intrigues as open field. Dryden. 
Go'wNED. adj, [from gown.] Dreſſed 
In a gown. 
A noble crew about them waited round 
Of ſage and ſober peers, all gravely gown'd. 
Spenſer. 
In velvet white as ſnow the troop was gown'd, 
The ſeams with ſparkling emeralds ſet around. 
Dryden, 
Go'wNMAN. n. h. [ gown and man.] A 
man devoted to the arts of peace; one 


whoſe proper habit is a gown, . 
| Let him with pedants 
Pore out his life amongſt the lazy gownmen. 
Rowe, 
Thus will that whole bench, in an age or two, 
be compoſed of mean, fawning gownmen, de- 
pendants upon the court for a morſe] of bread. 
Sift. 
To GRA'BBLE. v. n. [probably corrupted 
from grapple. ] To grope; to feel eagerly 
. with.the hands. 
My blood chills about my heart at the thought 
of theſe rogues, with their bloody bands gr 6- 
bling in my guts, and pulling out my very en- 
trails, Arbuthnot's John Bull. 
To GRA'BBLE. v. 4. To lie proſtrate on 


the ground, Ainſworth. 
GRACE. =. /. [ grace, French; gratia, 


Latin; graace, Erle. ] 
1. Favour; kindnefs. 

If the higheſt love in no baſe perſon may aſpire 
to grace, then may I hope your beauty will not 
be without pity. Sidney. 

O momentaiy grace of mortal men, 

Which we more hunt for than the grace of God ! 
Shakſpeare, 
Such as were popular, | 
And well deſcrving, were advanc'd by grace. 
Daniel, 
Is this the reward and thanks I am to have for 
thoſe many acts of grace I have lately paſſed ? 
King Charles, 
Yet thoſe remov'd, 
Such grace ſhall one juſt man find in his ſight, 
That he relents, not to blot out mankind. 


He receiv'd all the graces and degrees, the 
proctorſhip and the ductorfaip could be obtained 
there, Clarendon. 

Or each, or all, may win a lady's grace; 

Then either of you knights may well deſerve 
A princeſs born. Dryden's Fables. 

None of us, who now your grace implore, 

But held the rank of ſov'reign queen before. 
Dryden. 

Proffer'd ſervice I repaid the fair, 

That of her grace ſhe gave her maid to know 
The ſecret meaning of this moral ſhow, Dryden. 


or, as gowns, long to the ground, Ablot. | 


A”. ey 


Milton. | 


GRA 


2. Favourable influence of God on the 
human mind, | 
The .grace of God, that paſſeth underſtanding, 
keep your hearts and minds, Common Prayer, 
The evil of fin is that we are eſpecially to pray 
againſt, moſt earneſtly begging of Gud, that he 
will, by the power 1 his grace, preſerve us from 
falling into fin. Duty of Man, 
Prevenient grace deſcending had remav'g 
The ſtony from their hearts, and made new fleſh 
Regencrate grow inſtead. Milton, 


3. Virtue; effect of God's influence. 


Within the church, in the publick profeſſion 
and external communion thereof, are contained 
perſons truly good and ſanctified, and hereatter 
ſaved ; and together with them other perſons void 
of all ſaving grace, and hereafter to be damned. 

Pearſen, 

How Van wants grace who never wantcd wit. 
Pope. 
4. Pardon; mercy, 

Noble pity held 

His hand a while, and to their choice gave ſpace 

Which they would prove, his valour or his grace. 

Waller, 
Bow and ſue for grace 
With ſuppliant knee, 
5. Favour conferred. 
I ſhould therefore eſteem it great favour and 
race, 
Would you be ſo kindas to go in my place. 


P- ier. 


» Milton, 


6. Privilege. 


But to return and view the cheerful ſkies, 
To few great jupiter imparts this grace. Dryden, 


below beauty. 


This forehe ad, where your verſe has ſaid 
The loves delighted and the graces play'd. Prior. 


8. Behaviour, conſidered as decent or un- 
becoming. 
The lame words in Philoclea's mouth, as from 
one woman do another, fo as there were no othet 
body by, might have had a better grace, and per- 
chance have found a gentler receipt. Sidney, 
| Have I reaſon or good grace in what I do? 
Temple, 
9. Adventitious or artificial beauty; plea- 
ling appearance. 
One lilac only, with a ſtatelier grace, 
Pre ſum'd to claim the vak's and cedar's place; 
And, looking round kim with a monarch's care, 
Spread his exalted bougbs to wave in air. Harte, 
Her purple habit fits with ſuch a grace 
On her ſmovuth thuulders, and fo ſuits her face. 
Dryden's Ancid, 
To write and ſpeak correctly gives a grace, 
and gains a favourable attention to what one has 
to (ay. Locke, 
10. Natural excellence. 
It doth grieve me, that things of principal ex- 
cellency ſhould be thus bitten at by men whom 
God hath endued with graces both of wit and 
learning, for better purpoſes. Hooker. 
To ſome kind of men, 
Their graces ſerve them but as enemies. 
In his own grace he doth exalt himſelf 
More than in your advancement, Shakſprare. 
The charming Lautus, full of youthſul fre, 
To Turnus only ſecond in the grace 
Of manly mien, and features of tie face. Dry. 


11. Embelliſhment; recommendation; 
beauty. 
Where juſtice grows, there grows the greater 
race, 
The which doth quench the brand of helliſh ſmart, 
Spe, cr, 
Set all things in their own peculiar place, 
And know that order is the greatett grace, Dry.', 
The flow'r which laſts for little ſpace, 
A ſhort liv'd goud, and an uncertein grace. 


Dr giens 


S. 


12 Single deauty. 


7. A goddeſs, by the heathens ſuppoſed to 
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I paſs their form aud oy Mane . 
a L ryden. 
13. Ornament; flower; higheſt perfection. 
By their hands this grace of kings muſt die, 
It hell and treafon hold their promiſes. Shatfp. 
14. Single or particular vittne. 
Tae king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, temp*rance, ſtableneſs, | 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no reſiſh of them. Shakſp. Macbeth. 
The graces of his religion prepare him for the 
moſt a{cful diſcharge of every relation of life. 
Rogers, 
15, Virtue phyſical. 
O, mickle is the pow'rful grace that lies 
In plants, herbs, tones, and their true qualities. | 
Shakſpeare. 
16 The title of a duke or archbiſhop; for- 
merly of the king, mcaning the ſame as 
your goodneſs, or your clemency. 
Here come I from our princely general, 
To know your gricfs; to tell you from his grace, 
That he would give you audience. Shatkſpeare. 
High and mighty king, your grace, and thoſe 
your nobles here preſent, may be pleaſed to bow 
your ears. Bacon's Herry vir, 
According to the uſual proceeding of your 
grace, and of the court, with delinquents which 
are overtaken with error in ſimplicity, there was 
ielded unto him a deliberate, patient, and full 
caring, together with a ſatisfaRtory anſwer to all 
his main objections. 
17. A ſhort prayer faid before and after 
meat. 4 
Your ſoldiers uſe him as the grace *fore meat, 
Their talk at table, and their thanks at end. 
Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
While grace is ſaying after meat, do you and 
your brethren take the chairs from behind the 
company. Swift. 
Then cheerful healths, your miſtreſs ſhall have 
place; d 
And what 's more rare, a poet ſhall ſay grace. Pope. 
Grace-cuy. 2. /. ¶ grace and cup. ] The 


cup or health drank after grace. 
The grace-cup ſerv'd, the cloth away, 
Jove thought it time to ſhew his play. 


To GRACE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I. To adorn; to dignify; to embelliſh ; 
to recommend; to decorate. 
This they ſtudy, this they practiſe, this they 
race with a wanton ſuperfluity of wit. Hooker, 
I do not think a braver gentleman, 
More daring, or more bold is now alive, 
To grace this latter age with noble deeds. Shat/p. 
Little of this great world can I ſpeak, 
And therefore little thall I grace my cauſe, 
- In ſpeaking for myſelf. Shakſpeare's Othello. 
There is due from the judge to the advocate 
ſome commendation and gracing, where cauſes 
are well handled. Bacon. 
Rich crowns were on their royal ſcutcheons 
lac'd, 
With ſaphires, diamonds, and with rubies grac'd. 
Dryden. 
By both bis parents of deſcent divine; 
Great Jove and Phœbus grac'd his nobler ** 
ope. 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were reſerv'd to grace the ſoldiers too. 


Prior. 


Pope. 
2. To dignify or raiſe by an act of favour. 
, He writes 
How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the empercry, Shnkſpeare, 
He might at his pleaſure grace or diſgrace 
whom he would in court. Knolles 
Diſpoſe all honcurs of the ſword and gun, 
Grace with a nod, and ruin with a frown, Dryd. 
3. To favour. | 
When the. gueſts withdrew, 
Their courteous hoſt Taluting all the crew, 
Regardleſs paſs'd her o'er, nor grac'd with kind 
adieu. : Dryden, | 


* 


White. | 


GRA 


| Gag'ern. adj. [from grace. ] 


1, Beautiful; graceful, Not in uſe, | 
He ſaw this gentleman, one of the propereſt 
and beſt graced men that ever I ſaw, being of a 
middle age and a mean ſtature. Sidney. 
2. Virtuous; regular; chaſte, Not in uſe. 
Epicuriſm and luſt 
Make it more like a tavern or a brothel 
Than a grac'd palace. Shakſp. King Lear. 
Gr a'CEFUL. adj. [from grace. ] Beautiful 
with dignity. 
Amid” the troops, and like the leading god, 
High o'er the reſt in arms the gracefu/ Turnus 
rode. Dryden. 
Matchleſs his pen, victorious was his lance; 
Bold in the lifts, and graceful in the dance. Pope. 
Yet graceful eaſe, and ſweetneſs void of pride, 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to 
hide. Pope, 
Graceful to fight, and elegant to thought, 
The great are vanquiſh'd, and the wiſe are ; — 
Oung. 
GraA'CEFULLY. adv. [from graceful. ] 
Elegantly; with pleaſing dignity. 
Through nature and through art ſhe rang'd, 
And gracefully her ſubje& chang'd. Swift. 
Walking is the mode or manner of man, or of 
a beaſt ; but walking gracefully implies a manner 
or mode ſuperadded to that action. Watts. 
GRrA'CEFULNESS. n. /, [from graceful. 
Elegance of manner; dignity with beauty. 
His neck, his hands, his ſhoulders, and his 
breaſt, 
Did next in gracefulneſs and beauty ſtand 
To breathing figures. Dryden's Ovid. 
He executed with ſo much gracefulneſs and 
beauty, that he alone got money and reputation. 
Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
There is a ſecret gracgfulneſi of youth which 
accompanies his writings, though the ftaidneſs 
and ſobriety of age be wanting. Dryden, 
If hearers are amaz'd from whenee 
Proceeds that fund of wit and ſenſe, 
Which, though her modeſty would ſhroud, 
Breaks like the ſun behind a cloud; 
While gracefulneſs its art conceals, 
And yet through ev'ry motion ſteals. Swift. 
Gra'CELEss, adj. [from grace.] Void 
of grace; wicked; hopeleſly corrupt; 
abandoned. 
This graceleſs man, for furthcrance of his guile, 
Did court the handmaid of my lady dear. 


Spenſer, 
25 Whoſe hap fhall be to have her, 
Will not ſo graceleſi be, to be ingrate. Shakſp. 
In all manner of graceleſs and hopeleſs charac- 
ters, ſome are loſt for want of advice, and others 
for want of heed. L' Eftrange. 
Furniſh'd for offence, he croſs'd the way, 
Betwixt the graceleſs villain and his prey. Dryd. 
GRra'CEs. n. /. Good graces for favour is 
{ſeldom uſed in the ſingular, ; 
Demand deliv'ry of her heart, 
Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 
And*perſon up to his embraces. Hudibras. 
GRraA'CILE, adj. ¶ gracilis, Latin. ] Slen- 
der; ſmall. Dis. 
GRA'CILENT, adj. [gracilentus, Latin.] 
n. Dis. 
GracrLity. . / [ gracilitas, Latin. ] 
Slenderneſs; ſmallneſs. 
GRA'CIOUS. adj. [ gracieux, French.] 
1. Merciful; benevolent. N 
Common ſenſe and reaſon could not but tell 
them, that the good and gracious God could not 
be pleaſed, nor conſequently worſhipped, with any 
taing barbatous or cruel, South. 
Te be good and gracious, and a lover of know- 
ledge, are two w 
Burnet's Theory, 
2. Favourable; kind. 
And the Lord was gracious unto them, and 
had compaſſion on them, 


5 


the molt amiable things. 


2 Kings, | 


GRA 
+ Unblam'd Ulyſſes! houſe, 
In which I finde receipt ſo gracious, 
From now reveal 
A g?acious beam of light; from now inſpire 
My tongue to fing, my hand to . 


4 Prior. 
3. Acceptable; favo ure. 
Doctrine is much more profitable, and gracious 
by example than by rule. , Spenſer, 
He made us graclous before the kings of Perſia, 
ſo that they gave us food. 1 Zſdras, 
Goring, who was now general of the horſe, 
was no more gracious to prince Rupert than 
Wilmot had been.” - Clarendon, 
4. Virtuous ; good. | ö 
Kings are no leſs unhappy, their iſſue not being 
gracious, than they are in loſing them when they 
have approved their virtues. Shakſpeare, 
5. Excellent. Obſolete. 
The grievous abuſe which hath been of councils, 
ſhould rather cauſe men J. . how ſo gracious 
a thing may again be ced to that firſt per- 
fection. Hookey, 
6. Gracefuly becoming. Obſolete. 
Our wonfen's names are more gracious than 
their Rutilia, that is, red head. Camden, 


Gr a'citousLY. qdv. [ from gracious.] 
1. Kindly; with kind condeſcenſion, 
His teſtimony he graciouſly confirmed, that it 
was the beſt of all my tragedies, Dryden. 
He heard my vows, and gracioufly decreed 
My grounds to be reſtor'd, my, former flocks to 
feed. | Dryden, 
If her majeſty would but graciouſly be pleaſed 
to think a hardſhip of this nature worthy her 
royal confideration. Swift, 


2. In a pleafing manner, 


Gra'ciousNess. n. /. from gracious.] 
1. Kind condeſcenſion. 
The gracicuſneſs and temper of this agſwer 
made no impreſſion on them. Clarendon, 
2, Pleaſing manner, | 


GRADA'TION. n. . [ gradation, French; 
| gradus, Latin.] 
1. Regular progreſs from one degree to 


another, 
The defire of more and more riſes by a natural 
gradation to moſt, and after that to all, Z' F/tra, 
2. Regular advance ſtep by ſtep. 
From thence, 
By cold gradation, and well balanc'd form, 
We ſhall procced with Angelo. Shakſpeare, 

The pſalmiſt very elegantly expreſſeth to us the 
ſeveral gradatin; by which men at laſt come to 
this horrid degree of impicty. Tille:jon, 

3. Order; ſequence; ſeries. 
| »Tis the curſe of ſervice; 
Preferment goes by letter and affection, 
Not, as of old, gradation, where each ſecond 
Stood heir to th*' firſt. Shakſpeare's Otgel's, 
4. Regular proceſs of argument. 

Certain it is, by a direct gradation of conſe- 
quences from this principle of merit, that the 
obligation to gratitude flows from, and is enjoined 
by, the firſt dictates of nature. South, 


Gra'DaTORY. n. . [| gradus, Latin. ] 

Steps from the cloiſters into the church. 

| Ainſevorth. 

Gr a'DIENT. adj, [ gradiens, Lat.] Walk- 
ing; moving by ſteps. 

Amongſt thoſe gradient automata, that iron ſpider 

is eſpecially remarkable, which, being but of an 


ordinary bigneſs, did creep up and down as if it 
had been alive. Wilkins, 


GRA'DUAL. adj. [ graduel, French. ] 
Proceeding by 1 advancing ſtep 
by ſtep; from one ſtage to another. 

Nobler birth | 

Of creatures animate with gradual life, 
Of growth, ſenſe, reaſon, all ſumm'd up 7 * . 
. : ten, 


Chapman. 


G R A 


Men ſtill ſuppoſe a gradual natural progreſs of 
Things; as that, from great, things and perſons 
ſhould grow greater, till at length, by many ſteps 
and aſcents they come to be at greateſt, South, 


Gra'puvar. n. . [ gradus, Latin.) An 
order of ſteps. 
Before the gradual proſtrate they ador'd, 
The pavement kiſs'd, and tlius the ſaint implor'd. 


Dryden, 

Grapud'iity. n. . [from gradual. ] Re- 
gular progreſſion, | 

This ſome aſcribe unto the mixture of the ele- 

ments, others to the graduality of opacity and 

light, Brown. 


GRrA'DUALLY. adv. [from gradual.) 


I. By degrees; in regular progreſſion. 
When the moon paſſes over the fixed ſtars, and 
eclipſes them, your light vaniſhes; not gradually, 
like that of the planets, but all at once. Newton, 
The author of our being weans us gradually 
from our fondneſs of life the nearer we approach 
towards the end of it. Swift. 
Human creatures are able to bear air of much 
greater denſity in diving, and of much leſs upon 
the tops of mountains, provided the changes be 
made gradually, Arbutlinot. 
2. In degree. 
Human reaſon doth not only gradually, but 


ſpecifically differ from the fantaſtick reaſon of 
brutes. Grew, 


To GRADUATE. v. a. [| graduer, Fr. 
gradus, Latin. ] X 


1. To dignify with a degree in the univer- 
ſity. . | 

John Tregonwel, graduated a doctor and dub- 
bed a knight, did good ſervice. Carer, 

Concerning columns and their adjuncts, archi- 
tefts make ſuch a noiſe, as if the terms of archi- 
traves, frizes, and cornices, were enough to 
graduate a maſter of this art. Wetton. 

2. To mark with degrees. 

The places were marked where the ſpirits ſtood 
at the ſevereſt cold and greateſt heat, and accor- 
ding to theſe obſervations he graduates his ther- 
mometers. Derham, 

3. To raiſe to a higher place in the ſcale 
of metals : a chymical term, 

The tin&ture was capable to tranſmute or 
graduate as much filver as equalled in weight that 
gold. Boyle. 

4. To heighten ; to improve. 

Not only vitriol is a cauſe of blackneſs, but the 
ſalts of natural bodies; and diers advance and 
graduate their colours with ſalts. Brown. 


Gra'DVATE. n./. [ gradue, French ; from 
gradus, Latin. ] A man dignified with 
an academical degree. | 

Of graduates I diſlike the learned rout, 
And chuſe a female doctor for the gout. 
yo Bramſlon. 
 Grapvua'TtiON. 2. /. | graduation, French; 
from graduate. ] | 


1. Regular progreſſion by ſucceſſion of 
degrees. | 
The graduation of the parts of the univerſe is 
likewiſe neceſſary to the perfection of the whole. 
Grew, 
2, Improvement ; exaltation of qualities. 
Of greater repugnancy unto reaſon is that which 
he delivers concerning its graduation, that hinted 
in fire, and often extinguiſhed in oyl of mars or 
iron, the Joaditone acquires an ability to extract 
a nail faſtened in a wall. Brown, 
3. The act of conferring academical de- 
Brees, * 


Gnraye. n. . A ditch; a moat. Sce 
GRAVE. 
Though the fortifications were not regular, yet 
the walls were good, and the graff broad and 
dcep. Clarendoen. 


Vol. I. ; 


a „ 


6 RA 
883 n. ſ. [greffe, French.] A ſmall 


Grayr. { branch inſerted into the ſtock 
of another tree, and nouriſhed by its ſap, 


but bearing its own fruit; a young cion. 

God gave unto man all kinds of ſeeds and 
graffs of life; as the vegetative life of plants, the 
ſenſual of beaſts, the rational of man, and the in- 
tellectual of angels. Raleigh. 

It is likely, that as in fruit-trees the grayt 
maketh a greater fruit, ſo in trees that bear no 


fruit it will make the greater leaves. Bacon. 
'Tis uſual now an inmate graf to ſee 
With inſolence invade a forcign tree, Dryden. 


If you cover the top with clay and horſe=dung, 
in the ſame manner as you do a graft, it will help 
to heel the ſooner. Mortimer, 

Now the cleft rind inſerted graffs receives, 
And yiclds an offspring more than nature gives. 


Pope. 
To GRAFT, ne Lander French. 


1. To inſert a cion or branch of one tree 
into the ſtock of another. 
His growth is but a wild and fruitleſs plant ; 
I'll cut his barren branches to the ſtock, 
And graft you on to bear. Dryden's Don Sebaſtian, 
With his pruning hook disjoin 
Unbearing branches from their head, 
And graft more happy in their ſtead, Dy den. 
2. * g propagate by inſertion or inocula- 
Now let me graff my pears, and prune the vine. 
Dryden, 
3. To inſert into a w or body to which 
it did not originally belong. 
And they alſo, if they bide not till in unbe- 


lief, ſhall be graffed in; for God is able to graff 
them in again. ' Romans, 


Theſe are th* Italian names which fate will 


Join 
With ours, and groff upon the Trojan line. 
| en Dryden's AEneid. 
4. To impregnate with an adſcititious 
branch, 
We *ve ſome old crab-trees here at home, that 
will nof 
Be grafted to your reliſh. Sga l ſpeare. 


The noble iſle dota want her proper limbs; 
Her royal ſtock grafe with ignoble plants. Sh'akf. 
5. To join one thing ſo as to receive ſup- 
port from another. | 
This reſolution againſt any peace with Spain is 
a new incident grafted upou the original quarrel, 
by the intrigues of a faction among us. Swife. 
May one kind grave unite each hapleſs name, 
And graft my love immortal on thy tame. Pepe. 
To GrarT. v.n, To practiſe inſition. 
In March is good graff:g the ſkilful do know, 
So long as the wind in the caſt do not blow: 
From moon being changed, till paſt be the prime, 
For gr affng and cropping is very good time. 
Tuſſer. 
To have fruit in greater plenty the way 1s to 
graft not only upon young Rocks, but upon di- 
vers boughs of an old tree; for they will bear 
great numbers of fruit; whereas, if you graf? 
but upon one ſtock, tlie tice can bear but few. 
Bacon, 
Gaa'rTER. n. /. [from graff or graft.] 
One who propagates fruit by grafting. 
I ami informed, by the trials of the mott (11 
ful grafters of theſe parts, that a man ſhall ſel- 
dom fail of having cherries borne by his graft tic 
ſame year in which the inſition is made. £5e/yrr 
GRAIL 2. /. {from grelle, French. } Small 
particles of any Kind. 
Hercof this gentle knight unweeting was, 
And, lying Conn upon the ſandy 8% —s;, 
Drank of the ttrcam as clear as cryſtal glaſs. 
5 l Spenſer. 
GRAIN. . /. [ graine, French; gramum, 
Latin; grano, Italian, has all the fol- 


lowing ſiguifications.“ 


— 


| 


G R A 
1. A ſingle ſeed of corn. 
' Look into the ſeeds of time, 
And ſay which grain will grow, and which will 
not. Shatſpcare. 
His reaſons are as two grains of wheat hid in 
two buſhels of chaff, — Merch, of Venice, 
Let them pronounce the ſteep Tarpeian death, 
Vagabond exile, flaying, pent to linger 
But with a grain a day I would not buy 
Their mercy at the price of one fair word. Skakſp, 
Many of the ears, being fix inches Jong, had 
ſixty grains in them, and none leſs than forty. 
| Mortimer. 
2. Corn. | 
As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the ſlime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
And ſhortly comes to harveſt, Shakſprare, 
Pales no longer ſwell'd the teeming grain, 
Nor Phœ bus fed his oxen on the plain, Dryden. 
"Tis a rich ſoil, I grant you; but oftener co- 
vered with weeds than grain, Collier on Fame, 


3. The ſeed of any fruit. 
4. Any minute particle; any ſingle body. 


Thou exiſt'ſt on many thouſand grains 
That iſſue out of duſt. Shakſpeare, 
By intelligence 
And proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We ſee cach grain of gravel. Shakſpeare, 
5. The ſmalleſt weight, of which in phy- 
ſick twenty make a ſcrnple, and in 1 roy 


weight twenty-four make a penny- 
weight; and ſo named — it is 


4 of equal weight with a grain 
Ot corn. 
Unity is a precious diamond, whoſe grains as 
they double, twice double in their value, 
Holyday. 
They began at a known body, a barley- corn, 
the weight whereof is therefore called a. grain 
which ariſeth, being multiplied, to ſcruples, 
drachms, ounces, and pounds, Halder. 
The trial being made betwixt lead and lead, 
weighing ſeverally ſeven drachms, in the air; the 
balance in the water weighing only four drachms 
aud forty-one grains, and abatcth of the weight 
in the air two drachms and nineteen grains : the 
balance kept the ſame depth in the water, Zacsn, 
His brain 
Outweigh'd his rage but half a grain, 
6. Any thing proverbially ſmall, 
For the whole world before thee is as a little 
grain of the balance. g I ſuaam. 
It is a ſincerely pliable, ductile temper, that 
ne glects not to make uſe of any grain of grace, 
Hamms:s d. 
The ungrateful perſon lives to himſelf, and ſub- 
fiſts by the good nature ct others, of which he 
himſelt has nut the leaſt grain. South, 


7. GRAIN of Allowance, Something in- 
dulged or remitted; ſomething above 
or under the exact weight. 

He, whole very beſt actions muſt be ſeen with 
grains of al/gxrance, cannot be too mild, mode- 
Tate, and forgiving. Addiſer, 

I would always give ſome grains of allo 
to the ſacred ſcience of theology, Watts, 

8. The direction of the fibres of wood, or 
other fibraus matter. 

Knots, by the conflux of mecting ſap, 

Infect the ſound pine, and divert his gratz 
Tortive and errant from his courſe of growth, 
Sh1tj/peare, 


Hudis. 


9. The body of the wood as moditicd by 


the fibres. 

Tie becch, the ſwimm ing alder, and the plane, 
Hard box, and linden of a fofter grain, Dryden, 
10. The body conſidered with reſpect to 

the form or direction of the contitucnt 

particles, \ 

The tooth of a ſea-horſe, in the midſt of the 
ſolider parts, contains a cudled gran not to be 
tound in ivory. Bien. 
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a G R A 


Stones of a conſtitution ſo compact, and a 
grain ſo fine, that they bear a fine poliſh. 


, ; oodward. 
11. Died or ſtained ſubſtance. 

How the red roſes fluſh up in her cheeks, 
And the pure ſnow with goodly vermil ſtain, 
Like crimſon dy'd in grain. Spenſer, 

Over his lucid arms 
A military veſt of purple flow'd, 
Livelier than melibzan, or the grain - 
Of ſarra, worn by kings and heroes old. Milton. 
Come, penſive nun, devout and pure, 
All in a robe of darkeſt grain, 


Flowing with majeſtick train. Milton. 
The third, his feet 
Shadow'd from either heel with feather'd mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd grain / Milton's Par. Left. 
12. Temper; diſpoſition z inclination ; 
humour from the direction of fibres. 

Your minds, preoccupied with what 

You —_ muſt do than with what you ſhould 
0, 
Made you againſt the grain to voice him conſul. 
Shakſpeare. 

Quoth Hudibras, it is in vain, 

I ſee to argue gainſt the grain, Hudibras. 

Old clients weary'd out with fruitleſs care, 
Diſmiſs their hopes of eating, and deſpair ; 
Though much againſt the grain, forc'd to retire, 
Buy roots for ſupper, and provide a fire. Dryden. 

13. The heart; the bottom. 
The one being tractable and mild, the other 
ſtiff and impatient of a ſuperior, they lived but in 
cunning concord, as brothers glued together, 
but not united in grain. Hayward. 
14. The form of the ſurface with regard 
to roughneſs and ſmoothneſs. 

The (maller the particles of cutting ſubſtances 
are, the ſmaller will be the ſcratches by which 
they continually fret and wear away the glaſs un- 


ti! it be poliſhed ; but be they never ſo ſmall, they | 


can wear away the glaſs no otherwiſe than by 
grating and ſcratching it, and breaking the pro- 
tuberances; and therefore poliſh it no otherwiſe 
than by breaking its roughneſs to a very fine 
grain, ſo that the ſcratches and frettings of the 
ſurface become too {mall to be viſible, Newton. 


GRAINED. adj. 2 grain.] Rough; 
made leſs ſmooth. 
Though now this grained face of mine be hid 
In fap conſuming winter's drizzled ſnow, 
Yet hath my night of life ſome memory. Shakſp. 
Grains. 2. /. {without a ſingular.] The 
huſks of malt exhauſted in brewing. 


Give them grains their fill, 
Huſks, draff, to drink and fwill, Pen Jonſon. 


GRAINS of Paradiſe. n. ſ. [cardamomum, 
Latin.) Aa Indian ſpice, 

Gra'ixny, adj. | from grain.] 

1. Full of corn. 

2, Full of grains or kernels, 


GRAMERCY, interj. [contratted from 


grant me mercy. ] An obſolete expreſſion 

of ſurpriſe. 3 
Gramercy, fir, ſaid he; but mote I weet 

Wit ſtrange adventure do ye now put ſuc ? 


Spenſer, 

- Gramercy, lovely Lucius, what 's the news? 
Shatſpeare. 
Gy aMi'NEOUs. adj, [ gramineus, Latin. ] 
Graſſy. Gramineous plants are ſuch as 


have a long leaf without a footſtalk. 


GRAMIxTVOROVUs. ad;. | gramen and voro, 

Latin.] Graſſeating; living upon graſs. 

The ancients were verſed chiefly in the diſ- 

ſeion of brutes, among which the gramini- 
vorcus kind have a party- coloured choroides, 

f Sharp's Surgery. 

GRA'MMAR. n. /. [ zrammaire, French; 

rammalica, Latin 3 eau lixv. 


7, The ſcience of ſpeaking correctly; the 


_ WR 


GRA 


art which teaches the relations of words 


to each other, 

To be accurate in the grammar and idioms of 
the tongues, and then as a rhetorician to-make all 
their graces ſerve his eloquence, ; Fell. 

We make a countryman dumb, whom we will 
not allow to ſpeak but by the rules of grammar. 

Dygyden's Dufreſnoy. 

Men ſpeaking language, according to the 
grammar rules of that language, do yet ſpeak im- 
properly of things. Locke, 

2. Propriety or jultneſs of ſpeech ; ſpeech 


according to grammar. 

Varium & mutabile ſemper femina, is the 
ſharpeſt ſatire that ever was made on woman; for 
the adjectives are neuter, and animal muſt be un- 
derſtood to make them grammar. Dryden, 

3. The book that treats of the various 


relations of words to one another. 


Gra'mManr School. n. ſ. A ſchool in 


ich the learned languages are gram- 
matically taught. 
Thou haſt moſt traiterouſly corrupted the youth 
of the realm in erecting a grammar ſchool. Shakſp. 
The ordinary way of learning Latin in a 3 
mar ſi hoe I cannot encourage. ocke. 
GRAMMA'RIAN. 2. / | grammairien, Fr. 
from grammar.] One who teaches 
grammar; a philologer, 
Many diſputes the ambiguous nature of letters 
hath created among the grammarians. Helder. 
They who have called him the torture of gram- 
marians, might alſo have called him the plague 
of tranſlators. | Dryden. 
GRAMMATICAL. adj. [grammalical, Fr. 
grammaticus, Latin. ] 


1. Belonging to grammar. 

The beauty of virtue ſtill being ſet before their 
eyes, and that taught them with far more dili- 
gent care than grammatical rules. Sidney, 

I ſhall take the number of conſonants, not 
from the grammatical alphabets of any language, 
but from the diverſity of ſounds framed by ſingle 
articulations with appulſe. Helder. 

2. Taught by grammar. 

They ſeldom know more than the grammatica! 
conſtrucio:., unleſs born with a poetical genius. 

a Dryden's Dufreſnay. 
GRAMMA'TICALLY. adv, from gramma- 
tical.] According to the rules or ſei- 


ence of grammar. 

When a ſentence is diſtinguiſhed into the nouns, 
the verbs, pronouns, adverbs, and other particles 
of ſpeech wiich compoſe it, then it is (aid to be 
analyſed grammatically, Watts, 

As grammar teacheth us to ſpcak properly, ſo 
it is the part of rhetorick ro inftrutt bow 
to do it elegantly, by adding beauty to that lan- 
guage that before was naked and grammaticlly 
true, Batcr, 

GRAMMATICA'STER. u. ſ. [Latin.] 


A mean verbal pedant; a low gramma- 


rian. 

I have not vexed language with the doubts, the 
remarks, and eternal triflings of the French gram- 
maticaſters. Ry mer. 


GRAMPIE. n. /. A crabſiſn. Ainſworth. 

GRA MPUS. n. A large fiſh of the 
cetaceous kind. 

Gra'NARY. n. .. [ granarium, Latin. J A 
ſtorehouſe for thraſhed corn. 

Ants by their labour and induſtry, contrive that 
corn will kcep as dry in their neſis as in our gra- 
naries, Addiſon. 

The naked nations cloaths, 
And he th' exhauliicls grazary of a world. 
Thomfon's Spring. 
Gra'NATE. n. ſ. [from granum, Latin. 
A kind of marble ſo called, becauſe it 
is marked with ſmall variegations like 


| grains. Otherwiſe GRANITE, 


GRA 


GRAND. ach. [grand, French ; grandis, 


Latin. ] 


1. Great; illuſtrious ; high in power or 


God had planted, that is, made to grow the 
trees of life and knowledge, plants only proper 
and becoming the paradiſe and garden of ſo gra: 
a Lord. Raleigh's Hiftery, 


2, Great ; ſplendid ; magnificent. 


: A voice has flown 
To re-enfiame a grand delign. ung. 


3. Principal; chief. 


What cauſe 
Mov'd our grand parents in that happy ſtate, 
Favour'd of heav'a ſo highly, to fall off 
From their Creator. Milton. 


4. Eminent; ſuperiour: very frequently 


in an ill ſenſe. 


Our grand foe, Satan. Milton. 
So clomb this firſt grand thief into God's fold, 
Milton, 


5. Noble; ſublime ; lofty; conceived or 


expreſſed with great dignity. 


6. It is uſed to ſignify aſcent or deſcent of 


conſanguinity, 


GrA'NDan. nf. [ grand and dam or dame.] 
1. Grandmother ; my father or mother's 


mother. 
I meeting him, will tell him that my lady 
Was fairer than his grandam and as chaſte 
As may be in the world, Shakſpeare, 
We have our forefathers and great grandames 
all before us, as they were in Chaucer's days. 
Dryden. 
Thy tygreſs heart belies thy angel face : 


25 Too well thou ſhew'it thy pedigree from ſtone; 


Thy grandame's was the firſt by Pytrha thrown, 
g Dryden, 


2. An old withered woman. 


The women 
Cry'd, one and all, the ſuppliant ſhou'd have 
right, 
And to the grandame hag adjudg'd the knigbt. 
| Dryden. 


GrAa'NDAUGHTER. . /. [grand and 


daughter.] The daughter of a fon or 
daughter, 


Gra'NDCHILD. n. / [grand and child. ] 


The ſon or daughter of my ſon or 
daughter; one in the ſecond degree of 


deſcent. 

Auguſtus Cæſar, out of indignation againſt his 
daughters and Agrippa his grandech//, would fay 
that they were not nis ſeed, but impoullhumes 
broken from hin. Bacon, 

Theſe hymns may work on future wits and ſo 
May great grandchildren of thy praiſes grow. 

Donne, 

He hoped his majeſty did believe, that he 

would never make the leaſt {ciuple to obey the 


grandchild of king Janes. Clarendon, 
Fair daughter, and thou ſon and grandc/iild 
both | Milten, 


He *ſcaping, with his gods and reliques fled, 
And tuw'rds the ſhore his little grandchild led, 
Deianham, 


Granvpe'e, 1. . [ grand, French; grandis, 


Latin.) A man of great rank, power, 
or dignity. 
They had ſome ſharper and ſome mi'der dif- 
ferences, which might -aGly happen in ſuch an 
interview of grandces, both vehement on the 
parts which they ſwayed. Moto. 
When a prince or grande maniſeſts a liche 
to ſuch a thing, men generally ſet about to make 
themſelves conſiderable for ſuch things. Soutr. 
Some parts of the Spanith monarciy are rather 
for ornament than ſtrength : they furniſh out 
viceroyalties for the grandecs, and- poſts of ho- 
nour for the noble families. Addiſon, 
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. Gxanpe'vity, n. f. [from grande vut, 
Lat.] Great age; length of life. Di. 
GranDE'vous. adj. [grandevus, Lat.] 
Long-lived ; of great age. Did. 
Gra'nDevR. n, / [French.] 


1. State; ſplendour of appearance; mag- 
nificence. 


As a megiſtrate or great officer, he locks him- 


ſclf from all approaches by the multiplied forma- 


lities of attendance, by the diflance of ceremon 
and grandeur, South. 
2. Elevation of ſentiment, language or 
mien. 


Gra/npratuer. n. /. E 
The father of my father or mother; 


the next above my father or mother in 
the ſcale of aſcent. 

One was ſaying that his great grandfather and 
grandfather, and father died at ſea: ſaid another 
that heard him, an' I were as you, I would ne- 
ver come at fea, Why, ſaith he, where did your 
great grandfather, and grandfather, and father 
dic? He anſwered, where but in their beds? He 
anſwered, an' I were as you, I would never 
come in bed. Bacen 

Our grandchildren will ſee a few rags hung up 
in Weſtminſter-hall, which coſt an hundred mil- 


ons, whereof they are paying the arrears, and 


great. 
Swift. 
GRAND“ FIC. adj. [grandis and facio, 

Latin. ] Making great. Dia. 


Gra'xnDINOUs. adj. ¶ grando, Lat.] Full 
of hail ; conſiſting of hail. Did. 


GRAN DIrv. n. /. [from grandis, Latin.] 
Greatneſs; grandeur; magnificence. 
An old word. 
Our poets excel in gran ty and gravity, 
ſmoothneſs and property, in quickneſs and briet- 
neſs. Camden's Remains. 


Gra'NDMOTHER. . /. [ grand andmother.] 
The mother of my father or mother. 
Thy grandmether Lois, and thy mother Eunice. 
| 1 Timothy. 
Grna'npsIRE. n. J. [grand and fire.] 
1. Grandfather. 
Think'it thou that I will leave my kingly 
throne, 
Wherein my grandſire and my father ſat ? Sp. 
Thy grandfire, and his brother, to whom fame 
Gave, from to conquer'd parts o' th* world their 


name. Denham. 
The wreaths his grandfire knew to reap 


By active toil and military ſweat, 
2. Any anceſtor, poetically. 
Why ſhould a man whoſe blood is warm within, 


boaſt that their grandfathers were rich and 


Prior. 


Sit like his grazdfire cut in alabaſter? Shatſpeare. 


Above the portal, carv'd in cedar wood, 
Plac'd in their ranks, their godlike grandſires 


ſtood. Dryden. 
So mimick ancient wits at beſt, 


As apes our grandſires in their doublets dreſt. 


Pope, 
Gra'npsoN, . /. [grand and ſon.] The 
ſon of a ſon or daughter. 


Almighty Jove augment your wealthy ſtore, 
Give much to you, and to his grandſons more. 


Dryden. 


Grandfathers in private families are not much | 


obſerved to have great influence on their gran.{ſons, 
and, I believe, they have much leſs among 
princes, Swift. 
GRANGE. n. /. [grange, French.] A 
farm: generally a farm with a houſe at 
a diſtance from neighbours. 

One, when he had got the inheritance of an 


unlacky old grange, would needs ſell it; and, to 


draw buyers, proclaimed the virtues of it: no- 
thingever thrived on it, ſaith he; the trees were all 
blaited, the ſwine died of the meaſles, the cattle 
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of the murrain, and the ſheep of the rot; nothing | 


was ever reared there, nut a duckling or a goole, 
Ben Jonſon's Diſcoverics, 
At the moated grange reſides this dejected 
Mariana. Shakſpeare. 
The looſe unletter'd hinds, 
When for their teeming flocks and granges full 
In wantoa Qance they praife the bountevus Pan. 
Milton. 
If the church was of their own foundation, 
they might chuſe, the incumbent being once dead, 
wl.cther they would put any other therein; un- 
leſs, perhaps, the ſaid church had people belong- 
ing to it; for then they muſt ſtill maintain a cu- 
rate; and of this fort were their granges and pri- 
Gries, Aylife, 


GraA'NITE, n. . [ granit, French, from 


granum, Latin; becauſe conſiſting as it 
were of grains, or ſmall diltinct particles, ] 
A ſtone compoſed of ſeparate and very 
large concretions, rudely compacted to- 
gether ; of great hardneſs, giving fire 
with ſteel ; not fermenting with acids, 
and imperfectly calcinable in a great 
fire. The hard white granite with black 
ſpots, commonly called mooritone, forms 
a very firm, and though rude, yet beau- 
tifully variegated maſs, It is ſound in 
immenſe ſtrata in Ireland, but not uſed 
there. In Cornwall it is found in pro- 
digious maſſes, and brought to London, 
for the ſteps of publick buildings. Hard 


red granite, variegated with- black and 


white, now called oriental granite, is 
valuable for its extreme hardneſs and 
beauty, and capable of a moſt elegant 
poliſli. Hill on Foſſils. 

Alabaſter, marble of divers colours, both ſimple 
and mixed, the opulites, porphyry, and the 
granite, Woodward, 

There are ſtill great pillars of granite, and 
other fragments of this ancient temple, Addiſon. 


Gran1'voRous, adj. | granum and woro, 


Lat.] Eating grain; living upon grain. 

Granivorous birds, as a crane, upon the firſt 
peck of their bills, can diſtinguiſh the qualities of 
hard bodies, which the ſenſe of men diſcerns not 
without maſtication. | Brown, 

Panick affords a ſoft demulcent nouriſhment, 
both for granivorous birds and mankind, 4rbuth, 


GRAN NAM. n./. [for grandam.] Grand- 


mother, Only uſed in burleſque works. 
Oft my kind grannam told me, Tim, take 
warning. Gay. 


To GRANT. v. a. [from garantir, Fr. 


Junius and Sinner; perhaps, as Min- 
ſhew thinks, from gratuito, or rather 
from gratia or gratificor.] 


1. To admit that which is not yet proved; 


to allow; to yield ; to concede, 

They gather out of Scripture general rules to 
be followed in making laws; and ſo, in effect, 
they plainly grant that we ourſelves may lawfully 
make laws for the church, Heoter. 

I take it for granted, that though the Greek 
word which we tranſlate ſaints, be in itſelf as ap- 
plicable to things as perſons; yet in this article it 
hgnifieth not holy things, but holy ones. Pearſon. 

Grant that the fates have firm'd, by their de- 

cree, 
The Trojan race to reign in Italy. Dryden. 

Suppoſe, which yet I grant not, thy deſire 
A moment elder than my rival fire, 

Can chance of ſeeing firſt thy title prove? Dryd. 

If he be one indifferent as to the preſent rebel- 
lion, they may take it for gxanted his complaint 
is the rage of a diſappointed/man, Audiſan. 


2. To beſtow ſomething which cannot be 


claimed of right. 
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The God of Iſcael grant thee thy petition that 
thou haſt aſked of him, 1 Samuel, 
Then hath God alſo to the gentiles granted 
repentance unto life, - 
Didſt thou not kill this King ? 
graut ye. 
—Do'ft giant me, hedgehog ? then grant me too, 
Thou may' it be damned for that wicked deed. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
He heard, and granted hall his prayer; 
The reſt the winds diſpers'd. Pope. 
GraxT. . /. [from the verb. ]_ 
1. The act of granting or beſtowing. 


2, The thing granted; a gift ; a boon, 
Courtiers juſtle for a grant, 
And when they break their frieadhip plead their 
want, ay Dr yaen. 
3. In law. 

A gift in writing of ſuch a thing as 
cannot aptly be paſſed or conveyed by word 
only; as rent, reverhons, ſervices, advowlons 
in groſs, common in groſs, tithes, &c. or mace 
by ſuch perſons as cannot give but by deed, a3 
the king, and all bodies poulitick ; which differ- 
ences be often in ſpeech neglected, and then is 
taken generaliy for every gitt whatſocyer, made 
of any thing by any perſon ; and he that granteth 
it is named the grantor, and he to whom it is 
made the grantee. A thing is faid to be in grant 
which cannot be afiigned without Cecd, Co tuell. 

All the land is the queen's, unleſs there be ſome 
grant of any part thereof, to be ſhewed frum hee 
majeſty, : 6 Spenſer. 

Not only the laws of this kingdom, but of 
other places, and the Ruman laws, provide that 
the prince ſhould not be deceived in his grants. 

Darenant, 
4. Conceſſion ; admiſſion of ſomething in 
diſpute. 

But of this ſo large a grant, we are content not 
to take advantage. Hooker, 

This grant deltroys all you have urg'd befuie. 

Dryden. 
GrA'NTABLE. adj. [from grant, ] That 
may be granted. 

The office of the biſhop's chancellor was grazt- 
able fer life. Wie. 

GRANTE'E, n. /. [from grant.] He to 
whom any grant 1s made. 

To ſmooth the way for popery in Mary's tinte, 
the grantees were confirmed by the pope in the 
poſſeſſion of the abby- lands. * x 

GRAN TOR. n. /. [from grant.] He by 
whom a grant is made. 

A duplex guerela, ſhall not be granted under pain 
of ſuſpenſion of the grantor from the execution 
of his office. Aylife. 

GRA'NULARY. adj. [from granule.] Small 
and compact; reſembling a ſmall grain 
or ſeed. | 

Small coal, with ſulphur and nitre, proportion- 
ably mixed, tempered, and formed into grazulary 
bodies, do make up that powder which is uſed ior 
guns. Brawwn's Vulgar Errours, 

To GRA'NULATE. v. n. | granuler, 
French, from granum, Latin.) To be 
formed into ſmall grains. 

The juice of grapes, inſpiſlated by heat, gra- 
nulates into ſugar. Sprat. 

To GRAN ULATE. v. a. 
1. To break into ſmall maſſes or granules. 


2. To raiſe into ſmall aſperities. 
T have obſerved, in many birds, the gullet, be- 
fore its entrance into the gizurd, to be much di- 
lated, and thick ſet, or as it were grammlated with 
a multitude of glandules, each whercof was pro- 
vided with its excretory veſſel. Ray. 


AH. 


GRrANULA'TION. n. . [ granulation, Fr. 
from granulate. ] 

1. The act of pouring melted metal into 
cold water, ſo as it may granulate or 
congeal into ſmall grains: it, is generally 
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done. through a colander, or a birchen 
broom. Gunpowder and ſome ſalts are 
likewiſe ſaid to be granulated, from their 
reſemblance to grain or ſeed. Quincy. 

2. The act of ſhooting or breaking in 
ſmall maſſes, 

Tents in wounds, by reſiſt ing the growth of the 
little granu/ations of the fleſh, in proceſs of time 
harden them, and in that manner produce a fiſtula, 

Sharp's Surgery. 
GRA'NULE. =. /. {from granum, Lat. 
A ſmall compact particle. 

With an excellent microſcope, where the naked 
eye did ſee but a green powder, the aſſiſted eye 
cuuld diſcern particular granules, ſome blue, and 
ſome yellow. Beyle on Colours. 

Gra'xuLous. adj, [from granule.) Full 
of little grains, | 

GRAPE. . ſ. [ grappe, French; Trappe, 
Dutch.] The fruit of the vine, grow- 
ing in cluſters; the fruit from which 
wine is expreſſed. 5 

And thou ſhalt not glean thy vineyard, neither 
halt thou gather every grape of thy vineyard; 
thou ſhalt leave them for the poor and ſtranger. 


Leviticas. 
Anacreon, for thy ſake 
IT of the grape no mention make; 
Ere my Anacreon by thee fell, 
Curſed plant, I lov'd thee well. Cowley, 


Here are the vines in carly flow'r deſcry'd, 
Here grapes diſcolour'd on the ſunny fide. Pope. 
Grarz Hyacinth, or GRA E Flower. n. /. 
A flower. 
GRATE STONE. 2. J. [ grape and ſlone.] 
The {tone or ſeed contained in the grape. 

When obedient nature knows his will, 

A fly, a grapeſione, or a hair can kill. Prior. 
GRA'PHICAL. adj. [ redpo.] Well de- 
lineated. 

Write with a needle, or bodkin, or knife, or 
the like, when the fruit or trees are young; for 
as they grow, ſo the letters will grow more large 
and graphical, Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

GRraA'rHICALLY. adv, [from graphical. ] 
In a pictureſque manner; with good 
deſcription or delineation. 

The hyena odorata, or civet cat, is delivered 
and graphically deſcribed by Caſtellus. AÞrown, 

GRA PNBL. n. f. [ grapin, French. ] 


i. A ſmall anchor belonging to a little |. 


veſſcl. 

2. A grappling iron with which in fight 
one ſhip faſtens on another. 

To GRA'PPLE. v. n. [ grabbeien, Dutch; 
trappeln, German. ] 

1. To contend by ſeizing each other, as 


wreſtlers. 
They muſt be alſo practiſed in all the locks 
and gcipes of wieſtling, as need may often be in 


fzlit to tugg or grapple, and to cloſe. Milton. 
Living virtue, all atchievcments paſt, *' 
Meets cnvy, ſtill to grapple with at laſt, Muller. 


Does he think that he can grapple with divine 
vengeance, and endure the evertaſiing burnings ? 
South. 
Antzus here and ftern. Alcides ſtrive, 
And both the grappling ſtatues ſecm to live. 
Addiſen, 
2, To conteſt in cloſe fight. 
I'll in my {tandard bear the arms of York, 
To grapple with the houſe of Lancaſter. Shatſp. 
Somctimes, ſrom fighting ſquadrons of each 
ticet, 
Two grappling Ætnas on the ocean meet, 
Aud Engliſh fires with Belgian flames cuntend, 
Dryden. 
To GAAP TE. v. a. 3 
1. To faſten; to fix; to join indiſſolubly. 


Obſolt te 
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Grapple your minds to ſternage of the navy, 
And leave your England as dead midnight ſtill. 
Shakſprare's Henry v. 

That buſineſs | 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. Shatſp. 
2. To ſeize; to lay faſt hold of. 

For Hippagines, veſſels for the wanſporting of 
horſe, we are indebted to the Salaminians ; for 
graypling hooks to Anacharhs, Heylin. 


GRAPPILE. . /. [from the verb.] 

1. Conteſt hand to hand, in which the 
combatants ſeize each other; the wrett- 
lers hold, 


As when earth's ſon, Antzus trove 
With Jove's Alcides, and, oft ſoil'd, ſtill roſe 
Freſh from his fall, and fiercer grapple join'd, 
Throttled at length in th' air, expir'd and fell. 


. 


Milton. 
Or did his genius 
Know mine the ſtronget demon, fear'd the 
rapple, 


And, looking round him, found this novk of fate, 
To ſkulk behind my ſword, Dryden, 
2. Clole fight. 

In the grapple I boarded them; on the inſtant 
they got clear of our thip, ſo I alone became their 
priſoner. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

3. Iron inſtrument by which one ſhip 


faſtens on another. 
But Cy mon ſoon his crooked grapple: caſt, 
Which with tenacious hold his foes embrac'd. 
| Dryden. 
GRra'PPLEMENT. n. /. [from grazple.] 
Cloſe fight; hoſtile embrace. Not in uſe. 


They catching hold of him, as down he lent, 
Him backward overthrew, and down him ſtay'd 
With their rude hands and grieſly grapplement. 


* 


GAA SHOP PER. 1. /. [graſs and hop.] A 
ſmall inſect that hops in the ſummer 
graſs. The cicada of the Latins is 
often by the _- tranſlated graſhopper, 
but improperly 
Her waggon ſpokes made of long ſpinners legs, 
The cover of the wings of grafhioppers. Shatſp. 
Graſhoppers eat up the green of the whole 
countries. Bacon. 
Where ſilver lakes with verdant ſhadows 
crown'd, | 
Diſperſe a grateful chilneſs all around ; 
The gra/hopper avoids th' untainted air, 
Nor in the midſt of Summer ventures there. 
Addiſon, 
The women were of ſuch an enormous ſtature, 
that we appeared as gre/hoppers before them. 
Adlifon's SpeFator, 
Gra'siER. See GRAZIER 


20 GRASP. v. a. [ graſpare, Italian. ] 
1. To hold in the hand; to gripe. 


water and bind the wind. 
[n his right hand 
Graſping ten thouſand thunders, which he ſent 
Before him, ſuch as in their ſouls infix'd 
Plagues, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
Kings, by graſping. more than they can hold, 
Firſt made their ſubjects, by oppreſſion, bold. 
enham. 
Doom, as they pleaſe, my empire not to ſtand, 
I'll graſp my ſceptre with my dying hand. Dryd. 
2. To ſeize; to catch at. 

This graſping of the militia of the kingdom 
into their own hands, was deſired the ſummer 
before, Clarendon, 

For what are men who zraſp at praiſe ſublime, 
But bubbles on the rapid lireara of time 2 Young, 

To Gu asy, v. 1. | 
1. To catch; to endeavour to ſeize; to 
try at, 

So endleſs and exorbitant are the deſires of 
men, that they will graſp at all, and can form no 
ſcheme of perfect happineſs with leſs, 


Sidney, 


Spenſer. } 


þ 


O fool that I am, that thought I could graſp | 


1 To ſtro gle; to ſtrive; to grapple. 
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Not in uſe. 
Sce, his face is black, and full of blood; 
His hands abroad diſplay'd, as one that graſpr 
and tugg'd for life. Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
3. To gripe; to encroach. 
Like a miſer *midſt his ſtore, 
Who graſps and graſps till he can hold no more. 


Dryden. 
Gravy. n. /. [from the verb.] 


t. The gripe or ſeizure of the hand. 
i Nor wanted in his graſp 
What ſeem'd both ſpear and ſhield. Milt: 
This hand and ſword have been acquainted wcllg 
It would have come before into my graſp, 
To kill the raviſher. Dryden's Den Sebaſtjan, 
The left arm is a little defaced, though one 
may ſee it held ſomething in its graſp formerly. 


Addi ſun on Italy, 
2. Poſſeſſion ; hold. | 
I would nut be the villain that thou think”ſt 
For the whole ſpace that 's in the tyrant's graſp, 
And the rich eaſt to boot, Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
3. Power of ſeizing. 
Within the direful graſp 
Of ſavage hunger, or of ſavage heat. Milton. 
They looked upon it as their own, and had it 
even within their graſp. | Claren don. 


Gra'sPER. n. J [from graſp.] One that 


graſps, ſeizes, or catches at. 


GRASS. n. /. [xnzp, Saxon.] The 
common herbage of the field on which 
- cattle feed; an herb with long narrow 
leaves, 
Le are grown fat as the heifer at graſs, and 
bellow as bulls. eremiah, 
The beef being young, and only graſs fed, was 
thin, light, and moiſt, and not of a ſubſtance to 


\ 
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endure the falt. Temple, 
You'll be no more your former you; 

But for a blooming ny mph will paſs, 

Juſt fifteen, coming ſummer's graſs. Swife. 


GR ass of Parzaſſus. n. ſ. [ parnaſſia, Lat.] 
A plant. 

This plant is called parnaſſia, from mount Par- 
naſſus, where it was ſuppoſed to grow; and be- 
cauſe the cattle feed on it, it obtained the name of 
graſs, though the plant has no refemblance to the 
graſs kind. Miller. 

To Grass. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 


breed graſs; to become paſture. 

Land arable, driven, or worn to the proof, 
With oats you may ſow it, the ſooner to graſs, 
More ſoon to be paſture, to bring it to pals. 

Tuffer. 

GRrass-PLOT. n. / [graſs and plot.]- A 
ſmall level covered with ſhort graſs. 
Here on this graſt-plet in this very place, 

Come and ſport. dhatſpeare*s Tempeſt. 

The part of your garden next your houſe ſhould 
be a parterre tor fluwers, or graſs-plets bordered 
with fuwers. Temple. 

They are, much valued by our modern planters 
to adorn their Walks and graſi-plets, Alortimer. 

Gr Ass-POLA. 3. /. A ſpecies of wil- 
howwoxrt. = 
| Gra's$INEsS. 3. % [from grafy.] The 
late of abounding in graſs. | 
Gra'ssy. adj. [from gra/s.] Covered 
with graſs; abounding with graſs. 
Ne did he leave the mountains bare unſcen,, 
Nor the rank gra//y fens delights untry'd. Spenſer, 
Rais'd of graſſy turf 
Their table was, and molly ſeats had round 
; ilton, 
The moſt in fields, like herded beafts, lie down, 
To dews obnoxious, on the g floor. Dryden, 


GRATE. u. /. [crates, Latin. ] 

1. A partition made with bars placed near 
to one another, or croſſing each other: 
ſuch as in cloiſters or priſons, 


Swift, | 
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T have grated vpon my good friends for three 


reprieves for you, and your couch fellow Nim: 
or elſe you had look'd through the grares, like a 
geminy of baboons. Shakſprare, 
Out at a little grate his eyes he caſt 
Upon thoſe bord'ring hills, and open plain. 
| Danicl. 
A fan has on it a nunnery of lively black eyed 
veſtals, who are endeavouring to creep out at 
the grates. Addiſon. 
2. The range of bars within which fires 
are made, 
My dear is of opinion that an old faſhioned 
grate conſumes coals, but gives no heat, Spe&ator. 
To GRATE. v. a. | gratter, French.] 
I. To rub or wear any thing by the attri- 
tion of a rough body. 
Thercat the fiend his gnaſhing teeth did grate. 
Spenſer, 
Blind oblivion ſwallow'd cities up, 
And mighty ſtates characterleſs are grated 
To duſty nothing. Shakſp. Treilus and Creſſida. 
If the particles of the putty were not made to 
ſtick faſt in the pitch, they would, by rolling up 
and down, grate and fret the object metal, and 
fill it full of little holes. Newton's Opticks, 
2. To offead by any thing harſh or vexa- 
tious. 
* Thereat enraged, ſoon he ' gan upſtart, 
Orinding his teeth, and grating his great heart. 
| ; Spenſer, 
They have been partial in the goſpel, cuiled 
and choſen out thoſe ſofter and more gentle 
dictates which would leſs grate and diſturb them. 
Decay of Piety, 
Juſt reſentment and hard uſage coin'd 
Th' unwilling word, and grating as it is, 
Take it, for 'tis thy due. Dryden, 
This habit of writing and diſcourſing, wherein 
I unfortunately differ from almoſt the whole 
kingdom, and am apt to grate the ears of more 
than I could with, was acquired during my ap- 
prenticeſhip in London. Swift, 


3. To form a ſound by colliſion of aſpe- 
rities or hard bodies. 


The grating ſhock of wrathful iron arms. 


Shakſpeare's Richard 11, 
On a ſudden open fly, 
With impetuous recoil and jarring ſound, 
Th” infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harſh thunder, that the loweſt bottom ſhook 
Of Erebus. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


Fo GRaTE. v. n. 
1. To rub lard ſo as to injure or offend ; 


to offend, 2s by oppreſſion or impor- 
tunity. 

Wherein have you been galled by the king ? 
What peer hath been ſuborn'd to grate on you, 
That you ſhould ſeal this lawleſs bloody book 
Of forg'd rebcilion with a ſeal divine? Shatjp. 

I have grate! upon my good friends for three 
reprieves 2 you, or elſe you had looked through 
the grates. Shakſpeare, 

Paraduxing is of great uſe; but the faculty 
mult be ſo tender!y managed as not to graze upon 
the truth and ;c2ton of things. L' Eftrange. 

This grated harder upon the hearts of men, 

South. 

I never heard him make the leaſt complaint, 
in a caſe that would have grated ſorely on ſome 
men's patienee, and have filled their lives with 
diſcontent, . Lecke, 


2. To make a harſh noiſe, as that of a 
rough body drawn over another, 
We are not ſo nice as to caſt away a ſharp 
knife becauſe the edge of it may ſometimes grate, 
Hooker, 
GRATEFUL. adj. [gratus, Latin. ] 

1. Having a due ſenſe of benefits ; willing 
to acknowledge and to repay benefits. 
A grateſul mind 
By owing «wes not, but ſtill pays. Milton. 

When ſome degree of health was given, he 


7 


| 
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exerted all his ſtrength in a return of grateful re- 

cognition to the author of it. Fell. 
Years of ſervice paſt, 

From grateful ſouls exact reward at laſt. Dryden, 


2. Pleating ; acceptable; delightful ; de- 
licious. 

Whatſoever is ingrate at firſt, is made grateſu/ 
by cuſtom ; but whatſoever is too pleaſing at 
firſt, groweth quickly to ſatiate. Bacon. 

A man will endure the pain of hunger and 
thirſt, and refuſe ſuch meats and drinks as are 
moſt grateful to his appetite, if he be perſuaded 
that they will endanger. his health, Wilkis.s, 
This place is the more grateſul to ſtrangers, in 
reſpect that it being a frontier town, and border- 
ing upon divers nations, many languages are un- 
der ſtood here, Brown's Travels, 

Now golden fruits on loaded branches ſhine, 
And grateful cluſters ſwell with floods of wine. 

Pope. 
GRra'TEFULLY. adv. [| from grateful. ] 
1. With willingneſs to Ar and 


repay benefits ; with due ſenſe of obli- 
gation, 
He, as new wak'd, thus gratefully reply'd. 
| Milton. 
Enough remains for houſchold charge beſide, 
His wife and tender children to ſuſtain, 
And gratefully to feed his dumb deſerving train. 
Dryden's Virgil. 
In Cyprus long by men and gods obey'd, 
The lover's toil ſhe gratefully repaid, Granville. 
2, In a pleaſing manner. 
Study detains the mind by the perpetual oc- 
currence of ſomething new, which may grate- 
fully firike the imagination, Watts. 


Gra'TEFULNESS. u. . [from grateful. ] 
1. Gratitade ; duty to benefactors. Now 
obſolete. 

A Laconian knight having ſome time ſerved 


him with more gratefulueſs than good courage 
defended him. Sidney. 


Bleſſings beforehand, ties of gratcſulucſt, 
The ſound of glory ringing in our ears. Herbert. 


2. Quality of being acceptable; pleaſant- 


nels. 


GRra'TER. n. /. [gratoir, Fr. from grate. ] 
A kind of coarſe file with which ſoft 


bodies are rubbed to powder. 
Tender handed touch a nettle, 
And it ſtings you for your pains, 
Graſp it like a man of mcttle, 
And it ſoft as ſilk remains. 
So it is with common natures, 
Treat them gently they rebel, 
But be rough as nutmeg-gr aters, 
Ard the rogues obey you well. A. ill. 


GRATIFICA'TION, - n. /. [gratificatio, 

Latin. ] 

t. The act of pleaſing. 
They arc incapable of any defign above the pre- 
ſent gratzfication of their palates. Sout, 
2. Pleaſure; delight. 

How hardly is his will brought to change all 
its deſires and averſions, and to renounce thole 
gratification; in which ke has been long uſed to 
place his happineſs, R: yrs, 
3. Reward ; recompence. A low word, 
Io Gra'Tiyy. v. a. [ gratificor, Latin. ] 
1. To indulge ; to pleale by compliance. 

You ſteer between the country and the court, 
Nor gra?:fy whate'er the great deſire, 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require, 

Dry.l N 
2. To delight; to pleaſe ; to humour; to 
ſooth. 

But pride Rood ready to prevent the blow; 
For who would die to gratify a foe? Dryden. 

The captive generals to his car are ty'd; 


— 


The joy ful citizens tumultuous tide 


Echoing bis glory, gratify his pride. P:;er, 


_ 


| 


— 
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A palled appetite is humorous, and muſt be 
, fer or with ſauces rather than tuod, Tatler, 
At once they gratify their ſcent and taſte, 
While frequent cups prolong the rich repalt, Pope. 
A thouland little impertinencics are very gra- 
tifying to curioſity, though not improving to the 
underſtanding. Adidiſen, 
3. To requite with a recompence: as, IN 
.gratify you for this trouble. 
Gnra'TINGLY. adv. [ from grate.] Harſh- 
ly; offenſively. . 
GRATIS. ad v. [ Latin.] For nothing: 
without a recompence. 
The people cry you mock them; and, of late, 
| When corn was given them gratis, you repin'd. 
Shakſpeare. 
They ſold themſelves; but thou, like a Kind 
fellow, gav'it thyſelf away gratis, and I thank 
thee for thee, Shakjpeare. 
The taking of uſe, though he judged lawful, 
yet never approved by practice, but lent fill 
gratis both to friends and ſtrangers. Fell. 
Kindred ate no welcome clicuts, where rela- 
tion gives them a title to have advice gratis. 
L' Eftrange, 
I ſcorned to take my degree at Utrecht or 
Leyden, though ufered it gratis by thoſe univer- 
ſities. Arbuthnot's Joh Dull. 
Gra'TITUDE. n. /. [ gratitudo, low Lat.] 
1. Duty to bene factors. 
For bid 
That our renowned Rome, whoſe gratitude 
Tow'rds her deſcrving children is enroll'd, 
Should now cat up her own! Shatſp. Coriala nus. 
Suſpicious thoughts his penfive mind employ, 
A ſullen gratitude, and clouded joy. Harte, 
2. Deſire to return benefits, 
The debt immenſe of endleſs gratitude. Milben. 
Gratitude is properly a virtue, diſpoſing the 
mind to an inward ſenſe and an outward ac- 
knowledgment of a benefit received, together 
with a readincſs to return the ſame, or the like. 
South's Sermons, 
G RATUITOVUs. adj. [gratuitus, Lat, 
gratuit, French. ] 


1. Voluntary; granted without claim or 
merit. 
miſtake the gratuitous bleſings of heaven 
for the fruits of our own induſtry, EC Efranze. 
2. Aflerted without proof. 

The ſecond motive they had to intraduce this 
cratuttous declination of atoms, the lame port 
gives us. Nay, 

GRATU'ITOUSLY. adv. [from gratuitous. ] 
1. Without claim or merit. 
2. Without proof, 

I would know whence came this obliquity of 
direction, which they gr atuitor/ly tack to matter: 
this is to aſcribe will and choice to theſe par- 
ticles. Cheyne's Pail Prin, 

GRATU'ITY, 2. J. [gratuit, French, from 
gratuitous. | A preſent or acknowledg- 
ment; a free gitt. 

They might have pretended to comply with 
Ulyſſes, and diſmiſled him with a ſmall gratz/ry, 

Breme ou the Oc. 

He uſed every year to preſent vs with, his 
almanack, upon the ſcore of ſome little gratuity 
we gave him. ' Swvife, 

To GrRA'TULATE. v. a. [gratulor, Lat.] 


1. To congretulate; to jalute with de- 
clarat ions of joy. 
To gratify the good Andronicus, 
And gratlate his ſafe return to Rome, 
The people will accept whom he admires, 8. 
. Whither away fo (aft ? 
o farther than the Tower, 
To gratulate the gentle princes there, Shak/peare, 
Since nature could hehold fo dite a me, 
I gratu/ate at leaſt my native clime, 
That ſuch a land, whicl: ſuch 2 wonſter bore, 
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2. To declare 555 for; to mention with 


expreſſions of joy. 
Yet give thy jealous ſubjects leave to doubt, 
Who this thy 'tcape from rumour gratulate, 
No leſs than if from peril ; and devout, 
Do beg thy care unto thy after tate. Ben Fonſon. 


GRrATULA'T1ON. n./. [gratulatio, Latin. ] 
Salutations made by expreſſing joy; 
expreſſion of joy. 

They are the firit grabulations wherewith our 


Lord and Saviour was joy fully received at his en- 
trance into the woikl, by ſuch as in their hearts, 


* 


arms, and bowels embraced him. Io ber. 
Tie earth 
Gave ſigns of gratulation, and each hill. Aen. 


Your enjoy ments, according to the ſtandard of 

a chriſtian defire, require no addition: I ſha!! 
turn my wiſhes into gratalationt, and, congratu- 
lating their fulneſs, only wilh their Is. 
South. 


Gra'TULATORY. adj. [from gratulate. ] 
Congratulatory ; expreſling congratula- 
tion. 

Grave, a final ſyllable in the names of 


places, 1s from the Saxon EF» >. grove 
4% ' Camden. 


or cave. Gt 


GRAVE. n. /. [xznzp, Saxon. ] The 
place in the ground in which the dead 


are repoſted. * 

Now it is the time of night, 

That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 

In the church-way paths to glide, Shkatkſpeare. 
Thou wilt not leave me in the loathſome grave. 
Milton. 
To-walk upon the graves of our dead maſters, 

Is our own ſecurity. Denham's Sophy. 
A flood of waters would overwhelm all thoſe 

fragments which the earth broke into, and bury 

in one cummon grave all the inhabitants of the 
earth, : Burnet. 
They were wont once a year to meet at the 
graves of the martyrs; there ſolemnly to recite 
their ſufferings and triumphs, to praiſe their 
virtues, to bleſs God for their pious examples, 
for their holy lives and their happy deaths. 
N-Ifon. 
Gra've-cLoTHES. n. . [grave and 
clothes. ] The dreſs of the dead. 


But of ſuch ſubtle ſubliance and unſound, 
That like a ghoſt he ſeem'd, whoſe grave-claaths 
were unbound, Spenſer. 
And he that was dead came forth, bound hand 
and foot with grave-clcaths. Fon. 
Gra've-STONE. n. /. [grave and ſtone.) 
The ſtone that is laid over the grave; 


the monumental ſtone, 

Timon, preſently prepare thy grave ; 
Lye where the light foam of the fea may beat 
Tiy grave-ſione daily. Shakſpeare's Timon. 


_ To GRAVE. v. a. preter. graved ; part. 


paſſ. graven. [ gra ver, Fr. edo. 
1. To inſculp; to carve a figure or in- 
ſcription in any hard ſubſtance. ö 
Cornice with hoſſy ſculptures grauen. Milton. 
Later vows, oaths, or lcagues can never blot 
out thoſe former gravings or characters, which 
by juſt and lawful oaths were made upon their 
ſouls. King Charles. 
Thy ſum of duty let two words contain; 
O! may they graven in thy heart remain, 
Be humble and. be juft. 
2. To carve or form. 
What profiteth the graven image, that the 
maker thereof hath graven it? Hebrews, 
3. Tocopy paintings upon wood or metal, 


in order to be impreſſed on paper. 

The gravers can and ought to Ymitate the 
bodies of the colours by the degrees of the lights 
and ſhadows : 'tis impoſſible to give much 
brength to what they grave, after the works of | 


P, ior, 


2. Of weight; not futile ; credible. Lit- 


GRA 


the ſchools, without imitating in ſome ſort the 
colour of the objects. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 


4. [from grave.] To entomb,. Not in 
ule, | 
There *s more gold : 

Do you damn others, and let this damn you : 

And ditches grave you all! Shakſpeare's Timon, 


5. To clean, caulk, and ſheath a ſhip. 
| Ainſworth, 
To Grave, v. n. To write or dclineate 


on hard ſubſtances. 
Thou ſhalt make a plate of pure gold, and 
grave upon it, Exodus. 


Grave. adj. [grave, Fr. gravis, Lat.] 
1. Solemn ; ſerious ; ſober ; not gay; not 
light or trifling. 
To tu' more mature, 
A glaſs that featur'd them ; and to the grave, 
A child chat guided dotards. SAH. Cymbeline. 
We ſhould have elſe deſir'd ? 
Your good advice, which ſtill hath been both 
BY Nie 
And proſperous, in this day's council. Shakſpeare. 
That grave awfulneſs, as in your beſt breed of 
maſtives, or elegancy and prettineſs, as in your 
leſſer dogs, are modes of beauty. More, 
Even the grave and ſerious characters are diſ- 
tinguiſhed by their ſeveral ſorts of gravity. Dryd. 
Youth on filent wings is flown ; 
Graver years come rolling on. Prior, 
To laugh, were want of goodneſs and of grace; 
And to be grave, exceeds all power of face. 
4 Pope. 
Folly-painting humour, grave himſelf, 
Calis laughter forth, Thomſon. 
They have as much reaſon to pretend to, and 
as much neceſſity to aſpire after, the higheſt ac- 
compliſhments of a chriſtian and ſolid virtue, as 
the grau and witelt among chriſtian philoſo- 
hers. Law 


tle uſed. 


The Roman ſtate was of all others the moſt 


own writers, and of rangers, do bear them wit- 
neſs, Grew's Coſmol. 


3. Not ſhowy ; not tawdry : as, a grave 
ſuit of clothes, 


4. Not ſharp of ſound ; not acute. 

Accent, in the Greek names and uſage, ſeems 
to have regarded the tone of the voice; the acute 
accent raiſing the voice, in ſome ſyllables, to a 
nigher, i. e. more acute pitch or tone, and the 
grave depreſſing it lower, and both having ſome 


emphaſis, 1. e. more vigorous pronunciation. 
Helder. 


GRAVEL. n. /. [gravier, French ; 
graveel, Dutch; gravel, Armorick. ] 

1. Hard ſand; ſand conſiſting of very 
ſmall pebble-ſtones, 


Gravel conſiſts of flints of all the uſual ſizes 
and colours, of the ſeveral forts of pebbles ; 
ſometimes with a few pyritz, and other mineral 
bodics, confuſeuly inter mixed, and common 
ſand. Wiaodward. 

His armour, all gilt, was ſo well handled, that 
it ſhewed like a glittering ſand and gravel, in- 
terlaced with ſilver rivers, Sidney. 

Proofs as clear as founts in July, when 
We lee each grain of gravel. SHH. Henry viii. 

Providence permitted not the earth to ſpend 
itſelf in baſe gravels and pebbles, inftead of quar- 
ries of ſtones, . More, 

So deep, ind yet ſo clear, we might behold 
The grave! bottom, and that bottom gold. Dryd. 

The upper garden at Kenſington was at firſt 
nothing but a grave pit. | Spectator. 

Gravel walks are beſt for fruit- trees. Mortimer, 


2. [ gravelle, French.] Sandy matter 
concreted in the kidneys. 


If the ſtone is brittle it will often crumble, and 
paſs in the form of gravel: if the ſtone is too 


celebrated for their virtue, as the graveſ of their 


| 


| 
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big to paſs, the beſt method is to come to a ſort 
of a compoſition or truce with it. Arbuthnot, 


To Gra'veL. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To pave or cover with gravel. 

Moſs groweth upon alleys, eſpecially ſuch as 
lie cold, and upon the north, as in divers ter- 
raſſes ; and again, if they be much trodden, or if 
they were at the firſt gravelled. Bacon, 


2. Toſtick in the ſand. | 
William the conqueror, when he tavaded this 
iſland, chanced at his arrival to be greve/led; and 
one of his feet fuck ſo faſt in the (art, that ne 
fell to the ground. Camden. 


3. To puzzle; to ſtop; to put to a ſtand; 


to embarraſs, 
I would kifs before I ſpoke. . 
— Nay, you were better ſpeak firſt, and when 
you were grabell d for lack of matter you might 
take occaſion to kiſs, Shatſpeare, 
The diſeaſe itſelf will grave Um to judge of 
it; nor can there be any prediction made of it, 
it is ſo ſharp, 8 | Hobel. 
What work do our imaginations make with 
eternity and immenſity ? and how are we gravel - 
led by their cutting dilemmas ? Glanville, 
Mat, who was here a little grave/Pd, 
Toſt up his noſe, and would have cavill'd. Prior. 


4. [In horſemanſhip.] To hurt the foot 
with gravel confined by the ſhoe. 
Gra'vELEss. adj. [from grave.] Want- 


ing a tomb; unburied. 
My brave Egyptians all, 
By the diſcandying of this pelletted ſtorm, 
Lie graveleſs., Shakſpeare's Ant. and Cleopatra. 
GRA'VELLY. adj. [ graveleux, French ; 
from gravel. ] Full of gravel; abound- 
ing with gravel ; conſiſting of gravel. 
There are ſome natural ſpring waters that will 
inlapidate wood; ſo that you ſhall ſee one piece 
of woud, whereof the part above the water ſhall 
continue wood, and the part under the water 
ſhall be turned into a grevelly ſtone. Bacon, 
If you live in a conſumptive air, make choice 
of the more open, high, dry, and gravelly part 
of it. Harvey on Conſumption, 


Gra'vELy. adv. [from grave. ] 
1. Solemnly ; ſeriouſly ; ſoberly ; without 


lightneſs or mirth. 
| Thou ſtand'ꝰſt 
Grevely in doubt when to hold them wiſe. 
Milton, 
A girl longs to tell her confidant that ſue hopes 
to be married in a little time, and aſks her very 
gravely what ſhe would have her to do. Spe&ator, 
Wiſdom 's above ſuſpecting wiles ; 
The queen of learning gravely ſmiles, yer, Ho 
A fo mal ſtory was very gravely carried to his 
excellency, by ſome zealous members. Swife, 
Is 't not enough the blockhead ſcarce can read, 
But muſt he wiſely look, and gravely plead? 
Young, 


2. Without gaudineſs or ſhow. 
GRra'VENESS. 7. f. [from grave.) Seri- 
ouſneſs; ſolemnity and ſobriety of be- 


haviour. 
Youth no leſs becomes 

The light and careleſs livery that it wears, 

Than ſettled age his ſables, and his weeds 

Importing health and gravereſs. Shakſpeare, 

But yet beware of countels when too full ; 

Number makes long diſputes and graveneſs dull. 

Denham, 


 Gra'voLENT. adj, [ graveolens, Latin. ] 


Strong ſcented. Didi. 
GRAVER. n. f. [graveur, French; from 
grave, | 
1. One whoſe buſineſs is to inſcribe or 
carve upon hard ſubſtances ; one who 
copies pictures upon wood or metat to 
be impreſſed on paper. 
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Tf be makes a deſign to be graved, he is to te- 
member that the gravers diſpoſe not their colours 
as the painters do; and that, by conſequence, he 
muſt take occaſion to find the reaſon of his 
deſign in the natural ſhadows of the figures, 
which he has diſpoſed to cauſe the effect. Dryd. 

2. The ſtyle or tool uſed in graving, 

With all the care wlierewith I tried upon it 
the known ways of ſofceaing gravers, I could. 
not ſoften this, Boyle. 

The toilſome hours in diffrent labour ſlide, 
Some work the file, and ſome the graver guide. 

Gay's Fan, 


Gravi'pity. . [gravidus, Latin. ] 
Pregnancy ; ſtate of being with child, 


Women, obſtructed, have not always the fore- 
mentioned ſymptoms: in thoſe the ſigns of 
gravidity and obſtructions are hard to be diſtin- 
guiſhed in the beginning. Arbuthnot on Diet, 


Gra'vins. n, . [from grave.] Carved 
work. | 
Skilful to work in gold; alſo to grave any 
manner of graving, and to find out every device 
which ſhall be put to him, 2 Chronicles, 


To GRA/'VITATE. v. n. [from gravis, 
Latin.] To tend to the centre of at- 
traction. | | 

Thoſe who have nature's ſteps with care pur- 

| ſu'd, 

That matter is with active force endu'd, 
That all its parts magnc tick pow'r exert, 
And to each other gratitate, aſſert, Blackmore. 

That ſubtle matter muſt be of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with all other matter, and as much as is 
comprehended within a particular body muſt 
gravitate jointly with that body, Bentley. 

GRravita'tiION. n. . [from gravitate.] 
Act of tending to the centre, 

The moſt confiderable phenomenon belonging 
to the terreſtrial bodies is the gencral action of 
gravitation, whereby all known bodies, in the 
vicinity of the earth, do tend and preſs towards 


its centre. Bentley. 

When the looſe mountain trembles from on 
hign, k 

Shall gravitation ceaſe, if you go by ? Pope, 

Gra'viry. n. . [gravitas, Latin; 


gravite, French, ] 


1. Weight; heavineſs; tendency to the 


centre, 
That quality by which all heavy bodies tend 
towards the centre, accelerating their motion the 
nearer they approach towards it, true philoſophy 
has ſhewn to be unſalveable by any hypothetis, 
and reſolved it into the immediate will of the 
Creator, Ot all bodies, confidered within the 
confines of any fluid, there is a twofold gravity, 
true and abſolute, and vulgar or comparative: 
abſolute gratity is the whole force by which 
any body tends downwards; but the relative or 
vulgar is the exceſs of gravity in one body above 
the ſpecifics gratity of the fluid, whereby it 
ns downwards more than the ambizat fluid 
oth, 


Quincy, 


Bodies do ſwim or fink in different liquors, | 


according to tne tenacity or gratity of thoſe 
liguors which are to ſupport them. Brown, 
Though this increaſe of denſity may at great 
diſtances be exceeding flow, yet if the claſtick 
tone of this medium be exceeding great, it may 
ſuffice to impel bodies from the denſer parts of the 
medium towards ti:e rarer, with all that power 
which we call gravity. Newten's Opticks, 
2, Atrociouſneſs; weight of guilt. 
No man could ever have thought this reaſon- 
able, that had intended thereby only to puniſh 
the injury committed, according to the gravity 
of the tact, Hocker. 
3. Seriouſneſs; ſolemnity, 
There is nota white hair on your face but ſhould 
have his effect of gravity. Shaſpeare*'s Henry 1v. 
Our youths and wildneſs ſhall no whit appear, 
But all be buried in his gravity, Shatſpeare. 


GRA 
For the advocates and council that plead, 
patience and gravity of hearing is an eſſential 


part of juſtice, Bacon. 
Great Cato there, for gravity renown'd. 

Dryden's n. 

The emperors often jeſted on their rivals or 

predeceſſors, but their mints ſtill maintained their 

gravity. . Addiſon 

He will tell you with great gratuty, that it is 

a dangerous thing for a man that has been uſed 

to get money, ever to leave it off, Lanv, 

Gra'vy. n. /. The ſerous juice that runs 


from fleſh not much dried by the fire. 
Meat we love half raw, with the blood trick- 
ling down from it, delicately terming 'it the 
gravy, which in truth looks more like an ichor- 
ous or raw bloody matter. Harvey en Conſumptinns, 
There may be ſtronger broth made of vegeta- 
bles than of any gravy loup. Arbuthnot. 
GRAY. adj. Des Saxon; grau, 
Daniſh; graau, Dutch. ] 
1. White with a mixture of black. 

They left me then, when the gray headed even, 
Like a ſad votariſt in palmer's weed, 

Roſe from the hindmoſt wheels of Pharbus* wain. 
Milton. 

Theſe gray and dun colours may be alſo pro- 
duced by mixing whites and blacks, and by con- 
ſequence differ from perfect whites, not in ſpecies 
of colours, but only in degree of luminouſneſs, 

Newton, 
2. White or hoary with old age. 

Living creatures generally do change their 
hair with age, turning to be gray; as is ſeen in 
men, though ſome earlier and ſome later; in 
horſes, that are dippled and turn white; in 
old ſquirrels that turn griſly, and many others. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 

Thou haſt neither forſaken me now I am be- 

come gray headed, nor (uffered me to forſake 


thee in the late days of temptation, Walton 
Anon 
Gray headed men and grave, with warriours 
mix'd, 
Aſemble. 


Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The reſtoration of gray hairs to juvenility, and 
renewing the exhauſted marrow, may be effected. 
Glanville's Scepfis. 
Gray headed infant! and in vain grown old! 
Art thou to learn that in another 's gold 
Lie charms reſiftleſs ? Dryden's Juvenal. 
We moſt of us are grown gray headed in vur 
dear maſter's ſervice. Addiſon's Spectator. 
Her gray hair'd ſynods damning books unread, 
And Bacon trembling for his brazen head. Pope, 
3. Dark like the opening or cloſe of day; 
of the colour of aſhes. 
Our women's names are more gracious than 
their Cæſilia, that is, gray eyed. Camden. 
Tue gray ey'd morn {miles on the frowning 
night, 
Chequ'ring the caſtren clouds with fireaks of 
light. Sha/ ſpeare, 
Pl ſay yon gray is not the morning's eye; 
Tis but the pale reflex of Cynthia's brow. Sat, 
Soon as the gray ey'd morning ſtreaks the 


' ſkies, 
And in the doubtful day the woodcock flies, 
Gay's Trivia. 
Gray. n. . A gray colour. 


Down ſunk the ſun, the cloſing hour of day 
Came onward, maatled o'er with duſky gray. 
Parne/. 
GRay. n. . A badger, Ainſevorth, 
GRrA'YBEARD. . . [gray and beard.] 
An old man: in contempt. 
Youngling, thou can'ſt not love fo dear as I. 
—(Graybeard, thy love doth freeze, Sete 
Have I in conqueſt Rretcht mine arm ſo iar, 
To be afraid to tell grazbeards the truth? Shatſp. 
Grayling, a. /. [thymallus.] The um- 
bor, a fiſh. 
Te gravling lives in ſuch rivers as the trout 
docs, and is uſually taken with the ſame bas. 
and after the ſame manner: he is of a fine ſha c, 


R 


G RE 


his fleſh white, and his teeth, thoſe little ones 
that he has, are in his throat. He is not ſo ge- 
neral a hſh as the trout, nor ſo good to cat, 
Walton's Angler, 

Gra'vNess. n. /. [from gray.] The 
quality of being gray. 

To GRAZ E. v. n. (from graſs.] 

1. Jo eat graſs; to feed on graſs. 

The greateft of my pride is to ſee my ewes 
graze, and my larahs fuck. Skatſp, As you like it. 

Graze where you will, you ſhall not touſe 

with me. Shakſpeare, 

Leaving in the fielrls his grazing cows, 

He ſought himſelf ſome boſpitable houſe. Dryd. 
The more ignoble throng 
Attend tneir ſtately ſteps, and ſlowly graze along. 
Dryden. 
2. To ſupply graſs. 

Phyſicians adviſe their patients to remove into 
airs which are plain champaigns, but grazing, and 
not overgrown with heath, Bacon, 

The ſewers muſt be kept ſo as the water may 
not ſtay too long in the ſpring; for then the 
ground continueth the wet, whereby it will never 

graze to purpoſe that year, Baton, 

A third fort of grazing ground is that near the 
ſea, which is commonly very rich land. Mortimeg 


3. To move on devouring. 
As every ſtate lay next to the other that was 
oppreſſed, ſo the fire perpetually grazed. Bacon, 
4. [from raſer, Fr.] To touch lightly, 
Mark then abounding valour in our Engliſh, 
That being dead, like to the bullets grazing, 
Breaks out into a ſecond courſe of miſchief, 
Killing in relapſe of mortality. SAH. Henry v. 


To GRAZE. v. a. 


1. To tend grazing cattle ; to ſet cattle 
to feed on graſs, 
Jacob graz'd his uncle Laban's ſheep, Shakſp, 
O happy man, ſaith he, that, lo! I fee 
Grazing his cattle in thobe pleaſant fields, 
If he but know his good! Daniel's Civil War, 


2, To feed upon. 
Ll was at firit as other beaſts, that graze 
Tie trodden herb, of abject thoughts and low, 
Aliltong 
Their ſteeds around, 
Free from their harneſs, graze the flow'ry ground, 
Dryden, 
Some graze their land *till chriſtmas, and 
ſome longer. | Mortimer, 
This Neptune gave him, when he gave to keep 
His ſcaly flocks that graze the wat' ry deep. 
Dryaen's Virgil. 
The lambs with wolves ſhall graze the verdant 
| mead, Pope, 
3. To ſupply with graſs. 
He hath a houſe and barn in repair, and a 
field or two to graze his cows, with a garden and 
orchard, Swift. 


Grna'zer. n. . [from graze.] One 
that grazes or feeds on graſs. 
His flock daily crops 
Their verdant dinner from the mcTy turf 
Sufficicnt : after them the cacxling goole, 
Cloſe gar, finds wheftw:ith to eale her want, 
PU Philips, 
GRAZ IER. n. . [from graze, ] One who 
feeds cattle, | 
Fell gravzters prefer their cattle from meaner 
pattures to better, Bacon, 
Gentle peace, which filleſt the huſbandman's 
barns, the graxler 's folds, and the tradeſman's 
hop. Heoawe!, 
His confuſn increafed when he found the 
aiCorman's father to be a grate, Spe@atar, 
Of agriculture the deſolation made in the 
country by engrofling graziers, and the great 
yearly importation of corn from England, are 
lamentable inſtauces under what diſcouragement 
it lies. Swift, 


ZREASE. n, /. [graiſe, French.) 
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GRE 
t. The ſoft part of the fat; the oily or 
unctuous 2 of animals. 
reaſe, that's ſweaten 
From the murt!!'icr's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
Io take out a ſpot of greaſe they uſe a coal 
upon brown paper. Bacon's Natural Hiflory, 
Thou hop'it, with ſacrifice of oxen lain, 
To compaſs wealth, and bribe the god of gain 
To give thee flocks and herds, with large en- 
creaſe ; 
Fool! to expect them from a bullock's greaſe. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
A girdle, foul with greaſe, binds his obſcene 
attire. Dryden. 


2. [In horſemanſhip.] A ſwelling and 
gourdineſs of the legs, which happens 
to a horſe after a journey, or by ſtanding 
long in the ſtable, 


To GREASE. v. a. [from the noun.] 

1. To ſmear or anoint with greaſe. 

2. To bribe ; to corrupt with preſents. 
Envy not the ſtore 


Of the greas'd advocate that grinds the poor. 
Dryden's Perſius. 


Gre'asiNess. n. /. [from greaſe. ] Oili- 
neſs ; fatneſs. | 

Upon the moſt of theſe ſtones, after they are 

cut, there appears always, as it were, a kind of 

greaſineſs or unctuoſity. Boyle. 


Gxe'asv. adj. [from greaſe.] 
1, Oily ; fat; unctuous. 
The fragments, ſcraps, the bits and greaſy re- 
Irques | 
Of her o' ercaten faith, Shatſpeare, 


2. Smeared with greaſe. 
Even the lewd rabble 
-'Govern'd their roaring throats, and grumbled 


| 


pity : 
I could have hugg'd the greaſy rogues ; they 
pleaſed ine. Otway. 
Buy theep, and ſee that; they: be big-boned, 
and have a ſoft, greaſy, well curled cloſe wool. 
Mortimer's Huſtandry. 


3. Fat of body ; bulky : in reproach. 
Let 's conſult together againſt this greaſy 
Knight. Shakſpeare, 


GREAT. adj. near, Saxon; groot, 
Dutch. ] . 
1. Large in bulk or number. 
Judas one of the twelve came, and with him 
- a great multitude with ſwords and ſtaves. Mat. 
All theſe cities were fenced with high walls, 
gates and bars, beſides unwalled towns a great 
many. Deterenemy. 
Elemental air diffus'd 
In circuit to the uttermoſt convex 
Of ti:is preat round. Milton. 
And God! crentcd the great whales. Milton. 
A dungeon horrible, on all ſides round, 
As one great furnace flam'd. Milton. 
The talleſt pine 
Hewn on Norwegian hills, to be the maſt 


Of ſome great admira}, Ailton. 
2. Having any quality in a high degree. 
There were they in great fear, Pfalms 
Their pow'r was great. Aſilton. 
Great triumph and reivicing was in heav'n. 
Ailton. 
Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great 
He only could expreſs. Broome. 
3. Having number or bulk, relative or 
comparative. 


The idea of fo much is poſitive and clear: the 
idea of greater is alſo clear, but it is but a com- 
parative idra. Lac te. 


4. Conſiderable in extent or duration. 
Thou haſt ſpoken of thy ſervants bouſe for a 
great while to come 2 Samuel. 


3. Important; weighty. 


— 


_ 


6. Chief; principal. 


7. Venerable ; adorable; awful. 


8. Wonderful; marvellous. 


9. Of high rank; of large power. 


10. General; extenſive in conſequence or 


11. Illuſtrious; eminent; noble; excellent. 


12. Grand of aſpect; of elevated mien. 


GRE 
Make ſure 
Her favours to thee, and the great oath take 


Wich which the bleſſed gods aflurance make. 
Chapman, 
Man 


Have broke their backs with laying manors on 
them, 
For this great journey. Shakſpeare's Henry viii. 
What is low raiſe and ſupport, 

That to the height of this great argument 

I may aſſert eternal Providence, 

And vindicate the ways of God to men. Milton, 
On ſome great charge employ'd 

He ſeem'd, or fix'd in cogitation deep. Milton. 
By experience of this great event, 

In arms not worſe. Milton. 

After ſilence then, ö f 
And ſummons read, the great conſult began. 
Milton, 

And though this be a great truth, if it be im- 

partially conſidered, yet it is alſo a great paradox 


to men of corrupt minds and vitious practices. 
: Tillotſon, 


Hear the king's pleaſure, cardinal, who com- 
mands you 
To render up the great ſeal preſently. Skhatſpeare. 


Thou firſt art wont God's great authentick wil!, 
Interpreter, through higheſt heav'n to bring. 
Milton. 


Great things, and full of wonder. Milton. 


Such men as he be never at heart's caſe, 
Whilſt they behold a greater than themſelves. 
i Shakſpeare's Julius Cæ ſar. 
Worthieſt by being good, 
Far more than great or high. Milton. 
Of all the great how few 
Are juſt to heav'n, and to their promiſe true! 
Pope's Odvſſey. 
Misfortune made the throne her ſeat, 
And none could be unhappy but the great. Rowe. 
Deſpiſe the farce of ſtate, 
The ſbber follies of the wiſe and great. Pope. 
The marble tombs that riſe on high, 
Whoſe dead in vaulted arches lie; 
Theſe, all the poor remains of ſtate, 
Adorn the rich, or praiſe the. great. Parnel. 


influence. 
Prolifick humour ſoftning all her globe, 
Fermented the great mother to conceive, Milton. 


O Lord, thou art great, and thy name is 


great in might. : Jeremiah, 

The great Creator thus reply'd. Milton. 
The great Son return'd 

Victorious with his ſaints. Ailton. 


Fair angel, thy deſire that tends to know 
The works of God, thereby to glority 
The great work-maiter, tends to no exceſs 
That reaches blame Niilten. 
Great are thy works Jehovah, infinite 
Thy pow'r! what thought can meaſure thee, or 
tongue 
Relate thee! greater now in thy return, 
Than from the giant angels: thee that day 
Thy thunders magnified, but to create 
Is greater than created to deſt roy. Milten. 
The g-cat luminary, 
Aloof the vulgar conſtellations thick, 
That from his lordly cye keep diſtance due, 
Diſpenſes light from far. NMilten, 
Here Ceſar grac'd with both Minervas ſhone, 
Ceſar, the world's great maſter, and his own, 
Pope. 
Scipio, 
Great in his triumphs, in ietirement great. Pope. 


Such Dido was; with ſuch becoming flate, 
Amidſt the crowd, ſhe walks ſerenely great. 
Dryden's Virgil, 


GRE 
13. Magnanimous; generous ;high minded. 
In her every thing was goodly and ſtately ; yet 
ſo, that it might ſcem that great mindedneſs was 
but the ancient-bearer to the humbleneſs, Sidney, 
14. Opulent; ſumptuous;. magnificent, 
Not Babylon, : 
Nor great Alcairo, ſuch magnificence 


Equall'd in all their glories, Milton, 
He diſdained not to appear at great tables and 
feſtival entertainments. Atterbury. 


15. Intellectually great; ſublime. 
This new created world, how good, how fair, 
Anſwering his great idea, Milton. 


16 Swelling; proud. 

Solyman perceived that Vienna was not to be 
won with words, nor the defendents to be diſ- 
couraged with great looks; wheretore he began 
to batter the walls. Knolles, 


17. Familiar; much acquainted. A low 


word, 
Thoſe that would not cenſure, or ſpeak ill of 
a man immediately, will talk more boldly of 
thoſe that are great with them, and thereby 
wound their honour, Bacon, 
18. Pregnant; teeming. 

His eyes ſometimes even great with tears, 

Sidney, 
Their bellies great 

With ſwelling vanity, bring forth deceit. Sandys. 

This. fly, for moſt he ſtings in heat of day, 

From cattle great with young keep thou away. 
May's Virgil, 


19. It is added in every ſtep of aſcending 


or deſcending conſanguinity: as great 
grandſon is the ſon of my grandſon. 


I dare not yet affirm for the antiquity of our 
language, that our great -great- great grandfires 


tongue came out of Perſia. Camden, 
What we call great great grandfather they called 
forthafader. Camden Remains, 


Their holyday-cloaths go from father to ſon, 
and ate ſeldom worn out till the ſecond or third 
generation; ſo that 'tis common enough to ſee a 
countryman in the doublet and breeches of his 


great grandfather. Addiſen. 
20. Hard; dificult; grievous. A pro- 
verbial expreſſion. | 


It is no great matter ta live lovingly with good 
natured and meek perſons. Taylor's Detot ion. 


GREAT. n. /. [from the adjective. ] The 


whole; the groſs; the whole in a lump, 
To let out tny harveſt by great or by day, 

Let this by experience lead thee the way, 

By great will deceive thee with ling'ring it out, 

By day will diſpatch. _ T' Huſbandry, 

It were behoveful, for the ſtrength of the 
navy, that no ſhips ſhuuld be builded by the 

great; for by daily experience they are found to 
be weak and imperfe ct. Ralcigh's Eſſays, 

He did at length ſo many flain forget, 

And loft the tale, and took them by the great. Dryd. 

Carpenters build an houſe by the great, and 
are agreed for the ſum of money, Noxon, 

Jſet afide one day in a week for lovers, and 
interpret by the great for any gentlewoman who 
is turned of fixty. Addiſon, 

GrE'ATBELLIED. adj. ¶ great and belly, ] 
Pregnant; teeming. 
| Greathellied women, 
That had not half a week to go, like rams 
In the old time of war, would ſhake the preſs, 
Shakſpeare, 
A greatbellied woman, walking through the 
city in the day-time, had her.child ftruck out of 
her womb, and carried half a furlong from her. 
6 Wilkins' Math, Nagick, 
To GRE'ATEN. v. 4. from great.] Lo 
aggrandize; to enlarge; to magnify. 
Little uſed. 

Aſter they ſought to greaten themſelves in Italy 
itſelf, uſing ſtrangers for the commanders of their 
armies,” the Turks by degrees beat them out of all 
their goodly countries. Raleigh, 


GRE 
A favourite's buſineſs is to pleaſe his king, a 
miniſter's to greaten and exalt him. Ken. 


GrEATHEA'RTED. ad}. [ great and Heart.] 
High- ſpirited; undejected. 

The earl, as greathearted as he, declared that 
he neither cared for his friendſhip, nor feared his 
hatred. Clarendon, 

GrE'aTLY. adv, [from great.] 
1, Ina 2 degree. 

Thy forrow I will greatly multiply. 
2. Nobly; illuftriouſly. 

Yet London, empreſs of the northern clime, 
By an high fate thou greatly didſt expire. Dryd. 

$- Magnanimouſly ; 

Where are theſe bold intrepid ſons of war, 
That greatly turn their backs upon the foe, 
And to their general ſend a brave defiance ? 

| Addiſon's Cato. 
GREATNESS, . , [from great. 
1. Largeneſs of quantity or number. 
2. Comparative quantity. 

We can have no poſitive idea of any ſpace or 
duration, which is not made up of and commen- 
ſurate to repeated numbers of feet or yards, or 
days or years, and whereby we judge of the 
greatneſs of theſe ſort of quantities, Locke. 

All abſent good does not, according to the 
greatneſs it has, or is acknowledged to have, cauſe 
pain equal to that greatneſs, as all pain cauſes 
deſire equal to itſelf; becauſe the abſence of good 
is not always a pain, as the preſence of PER 

ke. 


Milton. 


3. High degree of any quality. 
Teal, in duties, ſhould be proportioned to the 
114 of the reward, and the certainty. Rogers. 
4. High place; dignity; power; influence; 
empire. 

The moſt ſervile flattery is lodged moſt eaſily 
in the grofſeſt capacity; for there ordinary conceit 
draweth a yielding to greatneſs, and then have 
they not wit to diſcern the rigtit degrees of duty. 

Sidney 

Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſs. 

Shakſpeare. 
So many 
As will to greatneſs dedicate themſelves. Shakſp. 

I beg your greatneſs not to give the law 

In other realms; but beaten, to withdraw. 
Dryden's AMneid. 

Approaching greatneſs met him with hercharms 

Of pow'r and future ſtate; 


He ſhook her from his arms. Dryden. 
Themiſtocles raiſed the Athenians to their 
greatneſs at ſea, which he thought to be the truc 
and conſtant intereſt of that commonwealth. 
: Swift. 
5. Swelling pride; affected ſtate. 
My lord would have you know, that it is not 
of pride or greatneſs that he cometh not aboard 
your ſhips. | Bacon. 
6. Merit; magnanimity; nobleneſs of mind. 
Greatneſs of mind and nobleneſs their ſeat 
Build in her lovelieſt. Milton, 
7, Grandeur; ſtate; magnificence. 
Greatneſs with Timon dwells in ſuch a draught, 
As brings all Brobdignag before your Rs 
| ope. 
GREAVE. 2. /. [An#F, Sax0n.] A grove, 
Spenſer. 
Yet when there haps a honey-fall, 
We'll lick the firupt leaves, 
And tell the bees that theirs is gall 
To that upon the greaves. MM. Drayten. 
Greaves. . . [from greves, French. ] 
Armour for the legs; a ſort of boots. It 
wants the ſingular number, 
He had greaves of braſs upon his legs, 1 Sam, 
A ſhield make for him, and a helm, fair 4. 
greaves, and curets ſuch 
As may renown thy workmanſhip, and honour 
him as much, Chapman's Iliads. 
Gnx'cisu. n. J. [greciſmus, Latin.) An 
idiom of the Greek language, | 


enerouſly ; bravely. | 


| As water when I thirſt, to ſwallow Greek. 


GRE 
Gree. . /. [gre, French; probably 
from gratia.] Good-will; favour; good 
graces. | 
And falling her before on lowly knee, 
To her makes preſent of his ſervice ſeen, 
Which the accepts with thanks and goodly gree. 
Spenſer. 
Greece, 2. /. [corrupted from degreee. 
It is written likewiſe greeze or grice. ] 
A flight of ſteps. Obſolete. 
Ev'ty greece of fortune 
Is ſmother'd by that below. Shakſpeare. 
After the proceſſion, the king himſelf remain- 


ing ſeated in the quire, the lord archbiſhop, upon 
the greece of the quire, made a long oration. 


Gre'tDILY, adv. [from greedy.] Eagerly; 
ravenouſly ; voraciouſly ; with keen appe- 
tite or deſire. 

G cedily ſhe engorg'd without reſtraint, Milton. 
He ſwallow'd it as greedi/y 
As parched earth drinks rain, Denham. 
Ev'n deadly plants, and herbs of poiſnous juice, | 
Wild hunger ſeeks; and to prolong our breath, 
We greedily devour our certain death. Dryden. 


Gre'tDINEss. n. /. [from greedy.] Ra- 
venouſneſs ; voracity; hunger; eager- 
neſs of appetite or deſire. 

| Fox in ſtcalth, wolf in greedineſs. Shakſpeare. 
Thither with all greedineſi of affection are they 

gone, and there they intend to ſup. Sue e. 
If thou weit the wolf, thy greedineſs would af- 

flict thee, . hakſpeare's Timon. 
I with the ſame greedineſs did ſeek, 


Denham. 


GREEDY. ad). Gren ß Sax. graadig, 
Daniſh; gretig, Dutch. ] 
t. Ravenous; voracious ; hungry. 
As a lion that is greedy of his prey. Pſalms. 
Be not unſatiable ia any dainty thing, nor too 
greedy upon meats, Ecelus. 
He made the greedy ravens to be Elias's cate- 
rers, and bring him food. King Charles. 
2. Eager ; vehemently deſirous. It is now 
commonly taken in an ill ſenſe. 
Greedy to know, as is the mind of man, 
Their cauſe of death, ſwift to the fire ſhe ran, 
Fairfax. 
The ways of every one that is greedy of gain, 
Proverbs, 
Stern look' d the fiend, as fruſt rate of his will, 
Not half ſuffic'd, and greedy yet to kill. Dryden. 
While the reaper fills his greedy hands, 
And binds the golden ſheaves in brittle bands, 
Dryden's Virgil. 
How fearful would he be of all greedy and un- 
juſt ways of raiſing their fortune? L aw, 


GREEN. adj. [grun, German; green, 
Dutch. ] 


1. Having a colour formed commonly by 
compounding blue and yellow; of the 
colour of the leaves of trees or herbs, 

- The green colour is ſaid to be moſt fa- 
vourable to the ſight. | 

The general c:/our of plants is green, which is 

a colour that no flower is of: theie is a greeniſh 


primroſe, but it is pale and ſcarce a green. Bacon. 
Groves for ever green. Pope. 


2. Pale; fickly : from which we call the 
maid's diſeaſe the green-ſickneſs, or 
chlorofis. Like it is Sappho's yaugerien 


— 


Mats 
Was the hope drunk 

Wherein you dreſt yourſelf? Hath it ſlept fince ? 
And wakes it now to look ſo green and pale 
At what it did ( freely? Shatſprare's Macoetk, 

There 's never any of theſe demure boys come 
to any proof: they fall into a kind of male green 
ſickneſs, Sinkjpeare'; Henry ov. 


4 


Vor. I. | 


Bacon's Henry vit. | 


o — —— —— « 


GRE 


Till the green fickneſs and lov's force betray d 
To death's remorſelefs arms th* unhappy maid. 
Garth, 
3. Flouriſhing ; freſh ; undecayed : from 
trees in ſpring. 

If T have any where ſaid a green old age, T 
have Virgil's authority; Sed cruda deo wiridifque 
ſencAus, | Dryden, 

4. New; freſh: aa, a green wound. 

The door is open, fir; there lies your way : 
You may be jogging while your boots are gen. 
: 2 

Griefs are green; 
And all thy friends, which thou muſt make thy 


friends, 
Have but their ſtings and teeth newly ta'en out. 
Shalſpeare, 
In a vault, 


Where bloody Tybalt, yet but green in earth, 
Lies feftering in his blood. Shakſprare, 
A man that ſtudieth revenge keepetin his own 
wounds green, which otherwiſe would heal and 
co well. Bacnr's Eſtays. 
I might dilate on the temper of the people, the 
power, arts, and mtereſt of the contrary party, 
but thoſe ate invidious topicks, too green in our 
remembrance. Dryden, 


5. Not dry. 
If a ſpark of error have thus far prevailed ſall- 


ing even where the wood was green, and fartheſt 


off from any inchnation unto furious attempts; 
muſt not the peril thercof be greater in men, 
whoſe minds are of themſelves as dry fewel, apt 
befurehand unto tumults ? Hecker, Dedication. 
Being an olive tree 
Which late he fell'd ; and being greene, muſt be 
Made lighter for his manage. Chapman, 
Of fragility the cauſe is an impotency to be ex- 
tended, and therefore ſtone is more Nag than 
metal, and ſo dry wood is more fragil than green. 
i Bacon s Natural Hiftory. 
If you but conſider a piece of grecn wood 
burning in a chimney, you will readily diſcern, 
in the diſbanded parts of it, the four clements. 
Boyle. 
The green do often heat the ripe, and the ripe, 
ſo heated, give fire to the green, 


6. Not roaſted ; half raw. 


Under this head we may rank thoſe words 
which ſignify different ideas, by a ſort of an un- 
accountable far-ſetched analogy, or diſtant re- 
ſemblance, that fancy has introduced between 
one thing and another; as when we ſay tne 
meat is green when it is half roaſted, Y/alts, 


7. Unripe ; immature ; young: becauſe 
fruits are green before they are ripe. 
My ſallad days | 
When I was green in judgment, cold in blood! 
Sup. 
O cliarming youth, in the firſt op' ning page; 


Mor timers 


So many graces in ſo green an age. Dan 
You'!! find a difference 

Between the promiſe of his greener days, 

And theſe he maſters now. Shat ſpeare, 


If you would fat green geeſe, ſhut them up 
when they are about a month old, Me timer, 
Stubble geeſe at Michaelmas are ſeen 
Upon the ſpit, next May produces green. 
Aing's Coator: 
GREEN, 2. / 


1. The green colour; green colour of 
different ſhades, 
Her mather hath intended, 
That, quaint iu green, ſhe ſhall be looſe enro!,'d, 
| | Shatfpraro. 
But with your preſence ckeer'd, they ceaſe: 
mourn, 
And walks wear freſher gre at your return, 
Dr ptes.. 
Cinnahar illuminated by this beam, appears of 
the lame red colour as in day light, and if at the 
lens pon intercept the green makivg and hue 
making rays, its redneſs wil! become move full 


and lively, Newtwr's Of techs. 
5Q 
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| | GRE 
Let us but con ider the two colours of yellow Kate, I cannot look greenly, nor gaſp out my poet Now the herald lark ; 
and blue ; if they are mingled together in any | eloquence ; not have I cunning in proteſtation. Left his ground neſt, high tow'ring > bares 
. conhfidcrable proportion, they make a green, Shakſpeare's Henry v. The morn's approach, and greet her with his ſong. 
48 Waits Legick. | GxxꝰENN ESS. n. ,. [from green. ] . Milton. 
| A Fray Plain. 1. The quality of being green; viridity; 2 e © og 
| ; ; 5 f 22 8 1 0 f 
| 10 pd W N day a te NES viridnels. Tespe fen 75 Arg 2 all 5 7 
4 8 oY Tf ce About it grew ſuch ſort of trees, as either ex- With bending ſails, each veſſel of our — F 
| Oer the et Sed arccn cellency of fruit, ſtatelineſs of growth, continual | Waller, 
' 1 Where no print of ſtep hath Le 0 greenneſs or poetical fancies have made at any Thus pale they meet, their eyes with fury bura : 
Follow me as I fing. : Milton 2 — Sidney. None greets; for none the greeting will return ; 
* The young Amilia, fairer to he ſeen E In a meadow, though the meer gratis and But in dumb ſurlineſs, each arm'd with care, 
'N Than the fair lilly on the flow'ry green. Dryden. | greenneſs delights, yet the variety of flowers doth His foe profeſt, as brother of the war. Dryden, 
4 Leaves; branches; wreaths. e e Jorſen. 4. To congratulate | 
| 3. Wick att q , 1 My reaſon, which diſcourſes on what it finds | ** His lad 8 ſeein 11 8 
ö N it geen and ow'rs recruit their empty in my phantaſy, can conſider greenneſs by itſelf, A : 4 h * g * 18 rom = 
| | hives, : 3 or mellowneſs, or ſweetneſs, or coldneſs, fingly eee eee ee V. 
And ſeek freſh forage to _ _— and atone by itſelf, Digby on Bodies. | 5* Lo pay 8 = a diſtance, 
| x irgil, . 2 's A- 
| Iv'ry how with chalet rr l anne; 1 1 Irrer 5p 8 And tat vet tags bs voor dillerrs 2 
v The feaſts are doubled, and the bowls go round. bfr This diamond he greets your wife withal, 
1 


were excuſed by the greenneſs of his youth, which . | 
Depdin |. on ot the ink Tron 4 delt, loved a private , By the name of moſt kind hoſteſs, Shalſprare, 


The fragrant greens I ſeek, my brows to bind. 6. To meet, as thoſe do who go to pay 


Dryden man's wife. Sidney. tulat] N 1 
4 * vi ratulations. . © 
7» Green. v. a. [from the noun.] To | 3: Freſhneſs ; vigour, _ WE 8 — Saves 
l Take the picture of a man in the greenngſi and | I 4 
„ : vivacity of his youth, and in the latter date and 2 
: Great ſpring before declenfion of his drooping years, and you wall We will greet the time. Shatſpeare, 
CGreen'd all the year; and fruits and bloſſoms | ſcarce know it to belong to the ſame perſon. To GREET. v. n. To meet and ſalute. 
2 bluſh' d : | | South. There greet in ſilence, as the dead are wont, 
In focial ſweetneſs on the ſeli-ſame bough. | 4. Newneſs, And ſleep in peace. | Shatſprare. 


Thomſon's Spring. t Such was that face on which I dwelt with jo 
Gat'sNBROOM. n. J. [37/0 geniſtra, Lat.] Gar Th wy: . 75 [green _ fick- Ere Greece aſſembled ſtem'd the tides to Troy 3 
A ſhrub. Miller. ne/s ] e dueaie © maids, o called But parting then for that deteſted ſhore, 
Gre'txciorn. n./. A board or court | ww —— which it produces. —— eyes, unhappy ! never grreted more. Pope. 
2 . . our eructations, and a craving appetite, eſ- RE ETER. n. / [from the verb. He 
of juſtice held in the counting-houſe of pecially of terreſtrial and 8 who grects / [ ] 
the king's houſhold, for the taking | are the caſe of giris in the greenſickneſs. Arbuthnor. . 4 
GrE'ETING. 2. /. [from greet. ] Saluta- 


cognizance of all matters of government | ak 'tnswarn, Vn. / ęreen and favard: l : 
and juſtice within the king's court-royal; ö { [8 4 tion at meeting, or compliments at a 
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of the ſame original | 41 
a ; iſtance. 
_ = NY all the * with /ewath,] The turf on which graſs tow him 
a end. 1 : . , . . 
| 3 ME grows. ; Give you all greetings, that a king, as friend 
Peng 9 — 5 on it in the —_ This is the prettieſt low-born laſs that ever Can fend his brother. Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 
wy : b s acon, Ran on the greenſword. Shakſpeare. | GREELE. n. /. [Otherwiſe written greece. 
GRE ENEYED. adj. ¶ green and eye. ] Hav- After break their faſt _ Boo Sf. WW Gal. or e ; 
ing eyes coloured with green. | | On greenſword ground, a cool and grateful taſte. from degrees ] A flight of ſteps 1 ſtep. 
Doubtful thoughts, and raſh-cmbrac'd deſpair Dryden. : - * 
And ſhudd'rin fear, and reeney*d jealouſ 1 ? In ſhallow ſoils all is gravel within a few inches; GRrE'GAL. adj. rex, gregis, Latin. ] Be- 
g icar, 2 } * iſ. Lex, i, 
' Shakſpeare. and ſometimes in low ground a thin greenſward, 1 - flock Di 
1 7 | : . onging to a flock. tt, 
Gakr'ENTINcR. n. /. [ chloris.] A kind "= ſloughy underneath ; which laſt turns all into G f 75 [ 1 } 
of bird. og. | . REGA RIOUS, ad. | gregariar, Latin. 
The chaffinch, greenfinch, dormouſe, and other | GREENWEED. n, /. [green and weed, ] Going in flocks or herds, like ſheep or 
ſmall birds, are injurious to ſome fruits. | Diers weed. . P 
Mortimer. | 3x tg tnwoop. n. /. reen and wwood.) No birds of prey are grega! 7945s. ay. 
Gar'xNrisn. n. /. [aſellus, Latin.] Al A wood _— [87 appears in the GRrE'MIAL. adj. [gremium, Latin. ] 1 
kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. | ſpring or ſummer. It is ſometimes | daming to the lap. dt. 
GRE'ENGAGE. n. /. A ſpectes of plum, uſed as one word. GRENADE. n. /. from pomum grana- 
GREEN HOUSE. n. . [green and houſe. Among wild herbs under the greenwoed ſhade. tum, Latim] A little hollow globe or 
A houfe in which tender plants are _ hy þ Fairfax. | ball of iron, or other metal, about two 
ſheltered from the weather, BEE 3 „ 3 oh inches and a half in diameter, which, 
If the ſeaſon prove exceeding piercing, which For Cymon thuna'd-the church. . being filled with fine powder, is {ct on 


you may know by the freezing of a moiſtened To GREET L 
cloth ſet in your greenhouſe, kindle ſome charcoal. 0 „ . ator atin ; e- n 
3 Evelyn's Kalendar. | Tan, Saxon. n * to the touchhole; as ſoon as it is Kindled, 
ometimes pur road led us into ſeveral hollow |, To addreſs at meeting the caſe flies into many ſhatters, much 


2paitments among the rocks and mountains, that I think if men, which in theſe places live, to the damage of all that ſtand near. 


fire by means of a (mall fuſce faſtened 


ety EI N * 88 | mod Fook in themſelves, and themſelves retrieve, ; : Harris. 
ſhrubs that never loſe their verdure. Addijon. ey would like ftrangers greet themſelyes. GRENADIER. #. 7. [ grenadier, French, 
A kitchen garden is a more pleaſant ſight than | 1611 Donne. from grenade.] A tall footſoldier, of 
_—_ n orangety or artificial greenkeuſe, Spett. To greet my Pallas with ch 2 whom there is one company in every 
REENISH, adj. [from green.] Some- | Dryden's Eueid.] Tegiment : ſuch men being employed to 
what green; tending: to green. 2. To addreſs in whatever manner. throw grenades. 
With goodiy greeri locks, all looſe, unty'd, My noble partner | Peace allays the ſhepherd's fear 
As each had been a bride. Spenſer. | You greet with preſent grace, and great predic- | Of wearing cap of grenadier. Gay's Pafferalz. 
Of this order the green of all vegetables ſcems tion ; GRENA“ DO. 1. / See GRENADE. 
to be, partly by reaſun of the intenſeneſs of their | To me you ſpeak not. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, Yet to expreſs a Scot, to play that prize, 
colours, and partly becauſe, when they wither, Now, Thomas Mowbray, do I turn to thee, Not all thoſe mouth grenados can ſuffice. 
fome of them turn to a greeniſi yellow, Newton, And mark my greeting well; for what I ſpeak, Cleateland, 
Gatz'eniy. adv. [from green. J My body thall make good. Shatſp. Richard 11, You may as well try to quench a flaming g1e- 
1. With a greeniſh colour. 3. * ſalute in kindneſs or reſpect. nado with a ſhell of fair water as hope to ng 
2. Newly; freſhly. ; y lord, the mayor of London comes to gree? i : F atts, 
3. n 4 you. | * | Grnvur. . J. A kind of foſſil body. 
4. Wanly; timidly. Not in uſe. od bleſs your grace wich health and happy A ſort of tin ore, with its greut; that is, a 


days. Shakſpeare, congeries of cryſtals, or ſparks of ſpar, of de 


G R I 


bigneſs of bayſalt, and of a brown ſhining co- 


lour immerſed therein, Crew's Muſeum. 

"Grew. The preterit of grow. 
The pleaſing taſk he fails not to renew z 

Soft and more ſoft at ev'ry touch it grew, 

| . Dryden. 

Grey. adj. [gris, French. More pro- 

perly written gray.] See Gray. 

This ancient ruffian, fir, whoſe life I ſpar'd at 

ſuit of his grey bead. Shatſpeare's King Lear. 

Our green youth copies what grey ſinners act, 

When venerable age commends the fact. Dryden. 


GrE'vnouND, . /, [xznixhund, Saxon, ] 

A tall fleet dog that chalcs in ſight. 

Firſt may a truſty greykound transforin himſelf 
into a tyger. 4 Sidney, 
So, on the downs we ſee, near Wilton fair, 

A haſt'ned hare from greedy greyhounds go. 
Sidney. 
Th' impatient greyhound, ſlipt from far, 
Bounds v'er the glebe to catch the fearful hare. 

Dryden. 
1. Alittle pig. Gouldman, 
2. A ſtep or greeze. 
No, not a grice; 

Tais a ſtep to love. Shakfp. Twelfth Night. 
To GRIDE. v. n. [ gridare, Italiau.] To 

cut; to make way by cutting. A word 

elegant, but not in uſe. | 
His poignant ſpear he thruſt with puiſſant ſway, 
That through his thigh the mortal ſteel did gride. 


Spenſer, 
So ſore / 


The griding (word, with diſcontinuous wound, 
Paſs'd through him! Milten's Par. Left. 
Grr'DELIN. un. /. A colour mixed of 
white and red. 
The ladies dreſs'd in rich ſy mars were ſeen, 
Of Florence ſatten, flow'rd with white and green, 
And for a ſhade betwixt the bloomy gride/:7. 
Dryden's Fables. 
(3r1'pirON,.n, /. [ grind, Iſlandick, a 
grate, and tron. ] A portable grate on 
which meat is laid to be broiled upon 
the fire. | 


He had added two hars to the gridiromn, Spec 
Galkr. n. /. [from grieve ; grif, Welſh, 
probably from the Ingliſh. } | 


1. Sorrow; trouble for ſomething paſt. 
I will inſtruct my ſorrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his owner ſtout. 


Shal fprare. 


Wringing of the hands, knocking the bteaſt, 
are but the ceremonies of ſorrow, the pump and 
citentation of an effeminate grief, which ſpeak 
not ſo much the greatneſs of the milery a the 
ſmallneſs of the mind. Saut A. 

The mother was ſo afflicted at the loſs of a fine 
boy, who was her only fon, that the died tor 
grief of it. O Aidifon. 

2. Grievance; harm. [ grief, French. 
Not in uſe. | 
Be factions for 1edreſs of all theſe gricfs, 
And I will fet this foot of mine as far 
As who goes fatheſt. Shakſpeare, 
Tore king hath ſent to know 
The nature of your g, and whereupon 
You conjure from the breaſt of civil peace 
Such bold hoſtility ? Shakſpeare's Henry Iv. 
3. Pain; difeaſe, Obſolete. 


GrIE'VANCE. n. /. [from grief. ] 

1. A ſtate of unealineſs. Out of uſe. 

2. The cauſe of uneatineſs. Uſed of ſuch 
cauſes as are the effects of human 
conduct. 


What remedy can be found againſt gricrances, 
but to bring religion into countenance, and en- 
courage thoſe who, from the hop; of future reward, 
and dread of future puniſhment, will be moved 
to juſtice and integrity ? Secifr. 


þ 


þ 


4. Vexatiouſly; to a great degree of un- 


4. Atrocious; heavy. 
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To GRIEVE. v. a. [grever, French; 
griever, Flemiſh z gravis, Latin. ] 
1. To afflict; to hurt. 
For he doth not afflict willingly, nor grieve the 
children of men. Luke. 
Forty years long was I grieved with this gene- 
ration. ; | Pſalms. 
It repented the Lord that he had made man on 
the earth; and it gricved him at his heart. Gen, 


Gries dat the thought, he vow'd his whole en- 
deavour 


Should be to cloſe thoſe breaches, 
2, To make ſorrowful. 

When one man kills -nother, thinking that he 
killeth a wild beaſt; if the ſame man remembreth 
afterwerds what he hath done, and is not grieved 
for the fact, in this caſe he hath ſinned; becauſe 
his not grieving is offenſive unto God, though 
the fact were merely beſides his will, Perkins. 


To Grieve. v. n. To be in pain for 


Rowe. 


as for the death of friends. It has 


the cauſe of grief : perhaps at is proper 
before our misfortunes, and er before 
our faults. 
Do not you grier'e at this, Shakſpeare, 
How didſt thou gr/eve then, Adam, to behold 
The end of all thy offspring cud fo fad. Milton, 
With equal mind what happens let us bear; 
Nor joy nor grieve too much for things beyond 
our care. Dryden. 
Grizg'viNGLY. adv. from grieve.] In 
ſorrow ; ſorrowfully. 
Grievingly, | think, 
The peace between the French and us not values 
The coſt that did conclude it. SH. Henry virt. 


GRIEVOUS. adj. [ gravis, Latin; or 


from To grieve. | 
1. Afflictive; painful; hard to be born. 


all aliction is natural'y gr 7cr-078, Hos ber. 
Correction is grievs unto him that forſaketh 
the way, and he that hateth reproof ſhall die. 
| Proverbs. 
2. Such as cauſes ſorrow, 

To own a great but grievzus truth, though they 
quicken and tharpen the invention, they corrupt 
the temper. IZatts. 

3. Expreſling a great degree of uneaſineſs. 

He durſt not diſobey, but ſent gr/c7/05 com- 


plaints to the parliament of the uſage he was 
forced to ſubmit to. Clarendon. 


Ir was a gr/zwous fault, 
And grievouſly h»th Cæſar anſwer'd it. Sp. 
Crying fins I call thoſe, which are fo heinous, 
and in their kind fo grievous, that they hatten 

God's judgments and call down for ſpeedy ven- 

geance upon the ſinner. Prins, 
5. Sometimes uſed adrerbially in low 

language. 
He cannot come, my lord; he's grim hek, 
Shakſpeare, 
Grit'vousLy. adv. from grievous. ] 
1. Painfully; with pain. | 
Wide was the wound, and a large lukewarm 
flood, 

Red as the rpſe, thence guſhed grieve ſly, Spenſer. 
2. With diſcontent ; with ill-will. 

Grittus perceiving how gric7%//y the matter 
was taken, with the danger he was in, began to 
doubt. Anelles. 
3. Calamitouſly ; miſerably. 

I fee how a number of ſouls are, for want of 
right information, oftentimes gricvorſly vexed, 

Huber, 


eaſineſs. | 
Heuſcs built in plains are apt to be gri-veor/;y 


| ſomething paſt ; to mourn 3 to ſorrow, | 


ſometimes at and ſometimes for before | 


To the fleſh, as the apottle himſelf granteth, 


— 


G RI | 
Grir'vouenness. . /. [from grievous. ] 
Sorrow; pain; calamity. 
They fled from the ſwords, from tie drawn 
ſword and from the bent bow, and from the 
| grievouſneſs of war. Tſaicn, 
Gr1'rrin, } n./. [This ſhould rather be 
 Grr'ryon, { written gryfon, or gryphon ; 
gryps, yeo 3 but it is generally written 
grifſon.] A fabled animal, ſaid to be 
| generated between the lion and eagle, 
and to have the head and paws of the 
lion, and the wings of the eagle. 


Of all bearing amung theſe winged creatures, 
the grifÞn is the moſt ancient. Peackam. 
Ariſteus, a poet of Proconcſus, affirmed, that 
near the one-eyed nations griin, defended the 
mines of gold, Brown, 


GRIG. n. /. [kricke, Bavarian, a little 
duck.] | 


1. It ſeems originally to have ſignified 
any thing below the natural ſize. 
2. A ſmall eel. 


3. A merry creature. [Suppoſed from 
Greek ; greculus feſlivus, Latin. ] 
Hard is her heart as flint or ſtone, 
She laughs to ſee me pale; 


And merry as a grig is grown, 
And britk as bottle-ale. Swift. 


7 GRILL. v. a. [ grille, a grate, French. ] 
To broil on a grate or gridiron, 


Grr'LLADE, n. /. [from grill,] Any 
thing broiled £ a 1 ; 4 
To GR1I'LLY. v. a. [from grill. ]J This 
word ſignifies, as it ſeems, to haraſs ; 
to hurt: as we now ſay, to roaſt a man, 


for to teaſe bim. 


For while we wrangle here and jar, 
Ware grillied all at Temple-bar. 


GRIM. adj. nimma, Saxon. ] 
1, Having a countenance of terrour ; 
horrible; hideous ; frightſul. 


The innocent prey in haſte he does foiſake, 
Which quit from death, yet quakes in every lin“, 
With change of fear to ſee the lion look fo yr im, 


WE fer, 


—_ — 


Hudibras, 


| Grim Saturn yet remains, 
Bound in thoſe gloomy caves with adamuntine 
chains. Dra;inm, 
Thou halt a grim appearance, and thy face 
Bears a command in't. Ska{ſ{peare's Coriclanus. 
Their dear cauſes 
Would to the bleeding and the grim alarm 
Excite the mortified man. Sf che hs 
What if the breath that kiadled itliuic gr 
hres, 
Awak'd, ſhould blow them into ſevenſold meg? 
MIt un. 
Expert to turn the ſway 
Of battle, open when and wle to cloſe 
The ridges of grim war. Aititon's Par. L. 
He that dares to Ge, : 
May laugl at the grim face of law, and ſcorn 
Tie crue! wrinkle of a tyrant brow. Den un, 
Their ſwarthy hoſts would daked all var 
plains, 
Doubling the native horrour of the war, 
Aud making death more gr, 
2. Ugly; ill-looking. 
Strait ü up to him 
Divine Ulyſſes; who with luukes exceeding grave 
and grim, 
This better check gave. Gra; run, 
Grim viſag'd war tad ſmootl'd his wein ed 
front. Slab ſgeus e. 
Venus was like he. mother; for hei father! 
Uut g/m. 


„ 
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GriMacr. n. /. French, from grim.) 

1. AM diſtotion of the comtenance t. 


* 
18 


annoved with mire and Gut, Ray an the Creation. | 


kobit, aſſeQaiion, or ; fence, 
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He had not ſpar'd to ſhew his piques, 
Againſt th* haranguer's politicks, 
With ſmart remarks of tering faces, 
And annotations of grimaces / Hudibras. 
The favourable opinion and good word of men 
comes oftentimes at a very caly rate; and by a 
few demure looks and affected whims, ſet off 
with ſome odd devotional poſtures and grimaces, 
and ſuch other little arts of diſſimulation, cun- 
ning men will do wonders. South's Sermons. 
The buffoun ape, with grimaces and gambols, 
carried it from the whole field. L' Eftrange, 
The French nation is addicted to grimace, 


Spettator, 
2. Air of affectation. 


Vice in a vizzard, to avoid grimare, 
Allows all freedom, but to ſee the face, Granville. 


GriMa'LkIN, u. /. [gris, French, gray, 
and malkin, or little Moll, Gray little 


woman.] 'The name of an old cat. 
Grimalkin, to domeſtick vermin ſworn 

An everlaſting foe ; with watchful eye 

Lies nightly brooding o'er a chinky gap, 

Protending her fell claws, to thoughtleſs mice 

Surc ruin, — Philips, 
Grime. n. , [from grim.] Dirt —_ 

inſinuated ; ſullying blackneſs not eaſily 


cleanſed. 

Swart, like my ſhoe, but her face nothing fo 
clean kept; for why ? She ſweats : a man may 
go over ſhoes in the grime of it. Shakſpeare. 
Collow is the word by which they denote black 
grime of burnt coals or wood. Mood ward. 

To Grime. v. a. [from the noun, ] To 
dirt ; to ſully deeply. 
My face I'll grime with filth, 
Blanket my loins, elf all my hair in knots. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Gr1MLY. ddv. _ grim.] 
1. Horribly ; hideouſly ; terribly. 


We ve landed in ill time: the ſkies look | 


rimly, . 
And threaten preſent bluſters. Shakſpeare. 

So Pluto, ſeiz'd of Proſerpine, convey'd 
To bells tremendous gloom th' affrighted maid; 
There grimly ſmil'd, pleas'd with the beauteous 

rize, 

Nor * Jove bis ſunſhine and bis ſkies. 

Addiſon's Caio. 
2. Sourly; ſullenly. 
The augurs 

Say they know not; they cannot tell; look 


m 
And aa ck their knowledge. Shakſp. 
Garimness. n. /. [from grim.] Horrour; 
frightfulneſs of viſage. 


To GRIN. v. n. [znennian, Saxon; grin- 
nen, grinden, Dutch, undoubtedly of the 
ſame origin with 7o grind, as we now 
ſay to grind the teeth; grincer, French. 

1. 1 o ſet the teeth together and with- 


draw the lips either in anger or in mirth. 
Death, death ! oh, amiable, lovely death ! 
Gome grin on me, and I will think thou ſmil'ſt. 
Shakſpeare. 
What valour were it, when a cur doth grin, 
For one to truſt his hand between his teeth, 
When he might ſpurn him with his foot away, 
Shakſpeare, 
It was no unpleaſant entertainment to me to 
ſce the various methods with which they have 
attacked me; ſome with piteous moans and 
outcries, others grinning, and only ſhewing their 
iec th. Stillingfleet. 
A lion's hide he wears : 
About his ſhoulders hangs the ſhaggy ſkin ; 

The tceth and gaping jaws leverely grin. Dryden. 
They neither could defend, nor can purſue ; 
Put grinr'd their teeth, and caſt a helpleſs view. 

| Dryden. 
Madneſs, we fancy, gave an ill-tim'd birth 
To grinning laughter, and to frantick — 
rior, 


I 


— 


Fools grin on fools, and Stoicklike ſupport, 
Without one ſigb, the pleaſures of a _ \ 
Young. 
2. To fix the teeth as in anguiſh, 
I like not ſuch grinning honour as fir Walter 
hath : give me life, which if I can ſave, ſo; if 


not, honour comes unlook'd for, and there 's an 
end, Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 


GRIN. n. /. [from the verb.] The act of 


cloſing the teeth and ſhowing them. 
He laughs at him: in 's face too. 
O you miſtake him; 'twas an humble grin, 
The fawning joy of courtiers and of dogs. Dryd. 
The muſcles were ſo drawn together on cach 
ſide of his face, that he ſhewed twenty teeth at a 
grin, Addiſon. 
Deiſts are effectually beaten in all their com- 
bats at the weapons of men, that is, reaſon and 
arguments ; and they would now attack our reli- 
gion with the talents of a vile animal, that is, gri-: 
and grimace. Watts on the Mind, 
What lords are thoſe ſaluting with a grin ? 
One is juſt out, and one is lately in. Yourg. 


GIN. u. /. [xpyn, zyneue, Saxon.] A 
ſnare; a trap. | 
Like a bride that hafteth to his gn? 
Not knowinge the perile. 
The grin thall take him by the heel, and the 
robber ſhall prevail againſt him. Fob, 
76 GRIND. v. a. preter. ground; part. 
paſſ. ground. I nindan, xexrunden, 
ground, Saxon. ] 


1. To reduce any thing to powder by. 
friction; to comminute by attrition. 


And whoſoever ſhall fall on this ſtone, ſhall be 


broken; but on whomſoever it ſhall fall, it will 
grin{ bim to powder. Matthew, 

He that will have a cake out of the wheat, muſt 
needs tarry the — Shakſpeare, 

What relation or affinity is there between a 
minute body and cogitation, any more than the 
greateſt? Is a ſmall drop of rain any wiſer than 
the ocean? Or do we grind inanimate corn into 
living and rational meal? Benticy's Sermons. 


2. To ſharpen or ſmooth by rubbing on 


ſomething hard. 
Meeting with time, lack thing, ſaid I, 
Thy fithe is dull; Chet it, for name: 
No marvel, fir, he did reply, 
Tf it at length deſerve ſome blame; 
But where one man would have me grind it 
Twenty to one too ſharp do find it. Herbert. 

Againſt a ſtump his tuſk the monſter grinds, 
And in the ſharpen'd edge new vigour finds. 

: Dryden's Fables. 
3. To rub one againſt another, 

So up he let him riſe ; who with grim look, 
And count'nance ſtern, upftan.ding, gan to grind 
His grated teeth for great diſdain. Spenſer. 

Harſh ſounds, as of a ſaw when it is ſharpened, 
and grinding of one ſtone againſt another, make a 
ſhivering or horror in the body, and (ct the tecth 
on edge, Bacor*s Natural Hiftery. 

Tnat the ſtomach in animals grinds the ſub 
ſtances which it receives, is evident from the diſ- 
ſection of animals, which have ſwallowed metals, 
which have been found poliſhed on the fide next 
the ſtomach. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 

4. To haraſs; to oppreſs. 

Some merchants and tradeſmen, under colour 
of furniſhing the colony with neceſſaries, may 
not grind them fo as ſhall always keep them in 
poverty, Bacon”s Advice to Villiers. 

Another way the Spaniards have taken to grind 
the Neapolitans, and yet to take off the odium 
from themſelves, Addiſun. 

5. In the following lines, I know not 
whether it be not corruptly uſed for 
griding, cutting. 

Not knowing 'twas my labour, I complain 
Of (ſudden ſhootings and of grinding pains, 

My throws come thicker, and my cries encreas'd. 
Dryden. 


Chaucer, | 


| 


To Grind, v. . | 
1. To perform the act of grinding; to 


GRI 


* 


move a mill. 
Fetter'd they ſend thee 
Into the common priſon, there to grind 
Among the ſlaves and aſſes. Milton's Agoniftes, 


2. To be moved as in the act of grinding. 


Shrinking finews fart, 
And ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws.. 
Rowe, 


Gr1'NDER. n, /. [from grind.] 

1. on that grinds ; one that works in a 
mill, 

2. The inſtrument of grinding. 


His heart a ſolid rock, to fear unknown, 

And harder than the grinder's nether ſtone. 

Sandyi. 
Now exhort 

Thy hinds to exerciſe the pointed ſtcel 

On the hard rock, and give a wheely form 

To the expected grinder, Philips. 
3. [xpind rodap.] The back teeth; 

the double teeth. 

The teeth are in men of three kinds; ſharp, as 
the foretecth ; broad, as the back-teeth, which 
we call the molar-teeth, or grinders; and pointed 
teeth, or canine, which are between both, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

He the raging lioneſs confounds, 

The roaring lion with bis javelin wounds; 

Scatters ag whelps, their grinders brealcs; fo 
they 

With the old hunter ſtarve for want of prey. 

Saxdys. 

The jaw. teeth or grinders, in Latin mo/ares, 
are made flat and broad a-top, and withal ſome- 
what unevea and rugged, that, by their knobs 
and little cavities, they may the better retain, 
grind, and commix the aliments. Ray. 

Nature is at a great deal of labour to tranſmute 
vegetable into animal ſubſtances; therefore herb- 
eating animals, which do not ruminate, have 
ſtrong grinders, and chew much. Arbuthnot. 

4. The teeth, in irony or contempt. 

One, who at the fight of ſupper, open'd wide 

His jaws before, and whetted grinders try'd. 


Dryden, 
Both he brought ; 
He mouth'd them, and betwixt kis grinders 
caught, Dryden, 
GrI'NDLESTONE. } . / [from grind and 
GR1I'NDSTONE. one.] The ſtone on 
which edged inſtruments are tharpencd, 
Such a light and mettall'd dance 
Saw you never yet in France; 
And by the lead-men, for the nonce, | 
That tun round like grindleſtones. Ben Jonſon, 
Literature is the grindftone to ſharpen the coul- 
ters, and to whet ther natural faculties. 
Hammond on Fundamentals, 
Smiths that make hinges brighten them, yet 
ſeldom file them; but grind them on a grindflune 
till bright. Meæon. 
GRINNER. . /. [from grin.] He that 
rins. 
The ſrightful'ſt grinner 
Be the winner. Addiſon's Spectater 
Gr1'NNINGLY. adv. [from grin.] With 
a grinning laugh. 
Gare, n. /. A ſmall ditch, Ainſworth, 
To GRIPE. v. a. [ greipan, Gothick ; 
' gp1pan, Saxon; grizpen, Dutch; gripp, 
Scottiſh.] 
1. To hold with the fingers cloſed ; to 
graſp; to preſs with the fingers. 
He that ſpeaks doth gripe the hearer's wriſt, 
Whilſt he that hears makes fearful act ion 
With wrinkl'd brows. Shakſp. King TJehn, 
2. To hold hard. 
He ſeiz'd the mining bongh with g» iping hold, 
And rent away with caſe the liog'ring gold. 
HDryden's Exel. 


G RI 
3. [gripper, French. ] To catch eagerly ; 


to ſeize, 
You took occaſion to be quickly woo'd, 
To gripe the gen'ral ſway into your hands, 
Shakſpcare's Henry iv. 
4. To cloſe; to clutch. 
Unlucky Welſted! thy unfceling maſter, 
The more thou tickleſt, gripes bis hand the 1 
ope. 
5. To pitch; to preſs; to ſqueeze. 
A wondrous way it for this lady wrought, 
From lion's claws to pluck the griped prey- 


r, 


ks © * 
And firſt the dame came ruſhing through the 


wood; 
And next the famiſh'd hounds that ſought their 
food 
And grip'd her flanks, and oft eſſay'd their 
jaws in blood, Dryden's Fables. 


6. To give a pain in the bowels, 
Thus full of counſel to the den ſhe went, 
Grip'd all the way, and longing for a vent, 
Dryden. 


To Gtr. v. n, 


1. To feel the colick, to have the belly- 
ache. 

Many people would, with reaſon, prefer the 
griping of an hungry belly to thoſe diſhes which 
are a feaſt to others. Locke. 

Manna, by the bulk, figure, texture, and 
motion of its parts, has a power to produce the 
ſenſations of ick eſs, and ſometimes of acute 
pains or gripings in us. Locke. 

2, To pinch; to catch at money meanly. 

It is mein revenue, by being ſcattered, in 
the worſt of times growing upon him, when 
others that had great ones, by griping, made 
them leſs, and grew ſtark beggars. Fell. 


Gree. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1, Graſp; hold; ſeizure of the hand or 


paw. | 
Therefore till on high 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 
Threatning with greedy gripe to do him dy. 
Spenſer, 
They put a barren ſceptre in my gripe 
T hence to be wrench'd with an unlineal hand. 
| Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
Should I 
Slaver with lips, as common as the ſtairs 
That mount the Capitol; juin gripes with hands 
Made hardy with hourly falſhood as with labour. 
Shatſpcare. 
He gave me his hand, 
And, with a fceble gripe, ſays, dear, my lord, 
Command my ſervice. Shakſp. Henry v. 
I fell; and with my weight the helin conftrain'd, 
Was drawn along, which yet my gripe retain'd. 


Dryden's Aneid. | 


2. Squeeze; preſſure, 
Fir'd with this thought, at once he ſtrain'd the 
breaſt ; 
*Tis true, the harden'd breaft reſiſts the gripe, 
And the cold lips return a kiſs unripe, AOryden, 
3. Oppreſſion ; cruſhing power, 
I take my cauſe 
Out of the gripes of cruel men, and give it 
To a moſt noble judge, the king my maſter. 
Shakſpeare's. Henry vill. 
4. Affliction ; pinching diftreſs. 
Adam, at the news 
Heart-ftruck with chilling grips of ſorrow ſtood, 
That all his ſenſes bound! Myiltor's Par. Loft. 
Can'R thou bear cold and hunger? Can theſe 
limbs, 
Fram'd for the tender offices of love, 
Endure the bitter gripes of ſmarting poverty ? 
Otway. 
5. [In the plural.] Bellyache; colick. 
In the jaundice the choler is wanting; and the 
icterical have a great ſvuraeſs and gripes with 
windineſs, Floyer. 
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Gai'ets, n./. [from gripe.] Oppreſſor; 
uſurer ; extortioner. 
Others pretend zeal, and yet are profeſſyd 
uſurers, gripers, monſters of men, and harpies. 
Burton on Melancholy. 
Gr1'eINGLY. adv, | from griping.] With 
pain in the guts. 


Clyfters help, leſt the medicine flop in the guts, 
and work gripingly. Baoon's Nat, Hiftery. 
GI TE. n. /. A greedy ſnatcher; a 
griping miſer. Spenſer. 
GRIsAM RER. n. /. Uſed by Millon for 
ambergriſe. 
aſts of chaſe, or fowl of game, 
In paſtry built, or from the ſpit, or boil'd, 
Griſamber ſteam'd. Milton's Paradiſe Reg. 
Gris, u. /. 9 57 GrEEce, as it ſhould 


be written.] A ſtep, or ſcale of ſteps. 

Let me ſpeak like ourſelf; and lay a ſentence, 
Which, as a griſe or ſtep, may help theſe lovers 
Into your favour, Shakſpeare's Othello. 


Gr1'sKin, n. /. [griſgin, roaſt meat, 
Iriſh.) The vertebres of a hog broiled. 
Gar1r'sLy. adj. [xpiylu, Saxon.) Dread- 
ful; horrible; hideous ; frightful; ter- 
His griſly locks, long growen and unbound, 
Diſordered hung about his ſhoulders round. 
Spenſer. 
Where I was wont to ſeek the honey bee; 
The gri/ly toadſtool grown there might I ſee, 
: Spenſer. 
| My g*'i/ly countenance made others fly; 
None dur come near, for fear of ſudden death. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
Back ffep'd thoſe two fair angels, half amaz'd 
So ſudden to behold the griſly King; 

Yet thus, unmov'd with fear, accoſt him ſoon. 
or Milton. 
For that damn'd magician, let him be girt 
With all the gri/ly legions that troep 

Under the ſooty flag of Acheron. 
The beauteous form of fight, 
Is chang'd, and war appears a gr//ly fight. 


Dryden's Fables. 
In vifion thou ſhalt ſee his grifly face, 


The king of terrors raging in thy race. Dryden. 
Thus the gri/ly ſpectre ſpoke again, Dryden. 
Cloſe by each other laid, they preſs'd the 


— 


_— 


— 


Milton. 


ground, 
Their manly boſoms pierc'd with many a grie/ly 
wound. Dryden, 


So ruſhes on his foe the griſly bear. Addiſen. 
GRIST. n. /. [grurx, Saxon. ] 


1. Corn to be ground. 
Get griſt to the mill to have plenty in ſtore, 
Leſt miller lack water. I SHer's Huſbandry. 
A mighty trade this luſty milier drove; 
Much grift from Cambridge to his lot did fall, 
And all the corn they us'd at ſcholar's hall. 
N Miller ef Tromp. 


— 


2. Supply; proviſion. 
Matter, as wiſe logicians ſay, 
Cannot without a form ſubſiſt; 
And form, ſay I, as well as they, 
Muſt fail, if matter brings no gr. 
3. Gr1sT to Mill, is profit; gain. 
The computation of degrees, in all matrimo- 
nial cauſes, is wont to be made according to the 


rules of that law, becauſe it brings griff to the 
mill, 


GRI'STLE. n. /. [xriyrrle, Saxon.) 

A . a part of the body next 
in hardneſs to a bone. 

No living creatures, that have ſhells very hard, 
as oyflers, crabs, loblicrs, and eſpecially the tor- 
toiſe, have bones within them, but only Intle 
griftles. Racon's Natural Hiſtory 

Leſt the aſperity or hardneſs of cartilages 
ſhould hurt the eeſuphagus or zullet, which is 
tender and of a ſkinny ſubitance, or binder the 
ſwallowing of our meat, therefore the annulary 


Swift, 


Aviife's Parergen. | 
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grifiles of the windpipe are not made round, or 

intice circles; but where the gullet touches the 

windpipe, there, to fill up the circle, is only a 

ſuft membrane, which may eaſily give way to 

the dilatation of the gullet. Ray on the Creation. 
Ga1'sTLy. adj. [from grifile,) Cartila- 
ginous; made of griſtle. 

At laſt they ſpit out pieces of their lungs; it 
may be ſmall g. bits, that are caten off from 
the lung- pipes. Harvey. 

She has made the back- bone of ſeveral verte- 
bræ, as being more fit to bend, more tough, and 
leſs in danger of breaking, than if they were all 
one intire bone without theſe gr junctures. 

| Aſore. 

Fins are made of grifily ſpokes, or rays con- 
netted by membranes ; ſo that they may be con- 
tracted or extended like womens fans. Ray. 

They have a louder and fironger note than 
other bizds of the ſame bigneſs, which have only 
a gri/tly windpipe. Grew, 

Each pipe diftinguiſh'd by its grifly rings, 

To cheriſh liſc aerial paſture brings. Blackmere, 
GRIT. n. / [axpywra, zneox, Saxon. } 
1. The coarſe part of meal, 

2. Oats huſked, or coarſely ground. 
3. Sand; rough hard particles. 

Sileſian bole, crackling a little betwixt the 
teeth, yet without the leaſt particle of grit, feels 
as ſmooth as ſoap. Grew. 

The ſturdy pear-tree here 

Will rife luxuriant, and with tougheſt root 

Pierce the obſtructing grit and reſtive marle. 

5 Philips. 

4. Grits are foſſils found in minute maſſes, 
forming together a kind of powder ; 
the ſeveral particles of which are of no 
determinate ſhape, but ſeem the rudely 
broken fragments of larger maſſes; not 
to be diſſolved or diſunited by water, 
but retaining their figure, and not co- 

, hering into a maſs; ' 

One ſort is a fine, dull looking, grey grit, 
which, if wetted with ſalt water, into mortat or 
paſte, dries almoſt immediately, and coaleſces 
into a hard flony maſs, ſuch as is not eaſily after= 
wards diſunned by water. This is the pulris 
peteclanus of the ancients, mixed among their ce- 
ments uſed in buildings ſunk into the ſea; and 
in France and Italy an ingredient in their harder 
plaiſters, under the name of pozzolane, It is 
common on the ſides of hills in Italy. Another 
ſpecies, which is a coarſe, beautifully green, dull 
grit, is the c/ryſ:c0/ig of the ancients, which they 
uſed in ſoldering gold, long ſuppoſed a loſt fol- 
fl, It ſerves the purpoſe of ſoldering metals 
better than borax. The ſertugincous black glit- 
tering grit, is the black ſhining ſand employed to 
throw over writing, found on the ſhores of Italy. 

Hill en Feſſils. 
Gr1'TTINESS. n. /. [from gritty.) Sandi- 
neſs ; the quality of abounding in grit. 

In fuller's-earth he could find no fand by the 
microſcope, nor any grittineſs. Mortimer; 

Gr1'rTy, adj. [from grit.) Full of hard 
particles; conſiſting of grit. 

could not diſcern the unevenneſs of the fur- 
face of rhe powder, nor the little ſhadows let fall 


— 


trom the gri/ty particles thereof, N. uten. 
GR1'ZELIN. . / [ more properly gridelin, 
See GRIDELIN. 


The Burgundy, which is a grizelin or pale red, 
of all others, is ſureſt to ripen in our climate. 
Temple, 
GRIZZLE. n. /. [from grit, gray; 
grijaille, French.) A mixture of 
white and black ; gray. 
O thou diſſembling cub | what wilt thou be, 
When time hath ſow'd a grizz/e on thy face? 
| Shakſpeare. 
 Gx1'z2LED. air [from grizzle.] Inter- 
{; cried with gay. 
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To the hoy Cæſar, ſend this grizz/ed head. 
Shakſpeare, 
His heard was grizz/ed:; no. 
Alt was as I have ſeen it in bis life, Shatſpeare. 
His hair juſt grizz/ed, 
As ina green old age. Dryden and Lee's Oedipus. 
Thoſe grizz/cd locks, which nature did provide 
In plenteous growth their aſſes ears to hide. Dryd. 


Gar'zzLy. adj. [from gris, gray, Fr.] 
Somewhat gray. 

Living creatures generally do change their hair 
with age, turned to he gray and white; as is ſeen 
in men, though ſome earlier, ſome later; in 
horſes that are dappled and turn white ; and in 
old ſquirrels, that turn grizz/y. Bacon. 


To GROAN, v. 3. [ gnanan, Saxon; 
| ay Dutch.) To breathe with a 


oarſe noiſe, as in pain or agony. 
Many an heir 
Of theſe fair ediſices, for my wars, 
Have I heard groan and drop. Skakſp. Coriclanus, 
Men g/ trom out of the city, and the ſoul 
of the wounded cricth _ I Job. 
Repenting and groaning for anguiſh of ſpirit. 
4 : N 4 n Aion, 


So ſhall the world go on, | 


To good malignant, to bad men benign, 

Under her own weight groaring. Milton. 
Nothing can ſo peculiaily gratify the noble diſ- 

poſitions of humanity, as for one man to ſee 

another ſo much himſelf as to ſigh his griefs and 

£154" his pains, South, 
On the blazing pile his parent lay, 

Or a lov'd brother groan'd his life away, Pope. 


GroaN. u. , [from the verb.] 
1. Breath expired with noiſe and dif- 


ficulty, from pain, faintneſs, or weari- 


: Alas, peor country, | | 
Where fighs and groars, and ſhrieks that rend the 
air 
Are made, not mark'd! Shatſpeare's Macbeth. 
led to ſlaughter, and to ſlaughter leave; 
And ev'n from hence their dying groars receive. 
Dryden. 
Hence aching boſoms wear a viſage gay, 
And ſtifled greans frequent the ball and play. 
Young. 


2. Any hoarſe dead ſound. 


Such ſheets of fire, ſuch burſts of horrid. 


thunder, 
Such groans of roaring wind and rain, I never 
Remember to have hcard. King Lear 


Gro'ANFUL. ad: [groan and full. Sad; 
agonizing. Not vſed. 
Adown he keſt it with ſo puiſſant wreſt, 
That back again it did aloft rebound, 
And gave againſt his mother earth a groanfu/ 
ſound. Spenſer, 


Groar, n. /. [groot, Dut. grefſo, Ital.] 
1. A piece valued at four pence. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall ſum 
My mother was wont 

To call ttem wollen vaſſals, things created 
To buy and ſcil with greats. Shu. Coriclanus, 

1 dare lay a great, 

A tertian ague is at leaſt you; lot. Dryden's Fables, 
Imagine a perſon of quality tv marry a wo- 
man much his inferior, and without a greaz to 


her fortune. | S$twift. 
3. Groals. Oats that have the hulls 
taken off, Ainſworth, 


GRO'CER. . /. [This ſhould be written 
grofſer, from gr, a large quantity; a 
grocer originally being one who dealt 
by wholeſale ; or from groſſus, a fig, 

which their . preſent ſtate ſeems to 


favour. | 
Apacer is a man who buys and ſells tea, ſugar, 


ard ums and fpiges fur gain. Watts' Logich 


GRO 


But fil] the offspring of yuur brain ſhall prove 
The grocer's care, and brave the rage of Jove. 
' Garth, 
Gro'ceny. n. /. [from grocer.] Gfocers 


ware, ſuch as tea, ſugar, raiſins, ſpice, 
His troops being now in a country where they 
were not expected, met with many cart loads of 
wine, grecery, and tobacco. Clarendon, 


GrO'GERAM.Y n. /. [gror, grain, Fr. 
Gro'GRAM. > grofſogranus, low Latin. 
GRrO'GRAN. Ainſeuorih.] Stuff woven 


with a large woof and a rough pile. 
Certes they're neatly cloth'd : I of this mind 
am, | 

Your only wearing is your gro9g-7am, Donne. 
Natolia attords great ſtore vi chamelots and 
grograms, Sandys, 
Some men will ſay this habit of John's was 
neither of camel's ſkin nor any coarle texture of 
its hair, but rather ſome ſiner weave of camelor, 
gregram, or the like. Brown, 
The natural ſwectneſs and innocence of her 
behaviour ſhot me through and through, and did 
more execution upon me in gegn than the. 
greateſt beauty in town had ever done in brocade. 


Addijon, | 


Plain goody would no longer down ; 
Twas madam in her grogram gown. Soft. 
Groin. n. /. [of uncertain derivation.] 
The part next the thigh. 
Antipleus, a ſonne of Priam, threw 
His lance at Ajax through the preaſſe, which went 
by him, and flew, 


On Leucus, wiſe Ulyſſes' friend: His groine it 


ſmote. Chapman. 
The fatal dart arrives, 
And through the border of his buckler drives ; 
Pals'd through and pierc'd his groin ; the deadly 
wound | 
Caſt from his chariot, roll'd him on the ground. 


| Dryden. 
Gro'MWELL. n. J. [lihsſpermum, Lat.] 


Gromill or graymill. A plant. Miller. 
GROOM. 1. /. [grom, Dutch. ] 
1. A boy; a waiter; a ſervant. 
Then called ſhe a groom, that forth him led 
Into a goodly lodge. Spenſer, 
From Egypt's Kings ambaſſadours they come; 
Them many a ſquiie attends, aud many a g. 
Fairfax. 
Think then, my ſoul ! that death is but a gro2m 
Which brings a taper to the outward roum. 
Donne. 
In the time of Edward vr. lived Sternhold, 
whom king Henry his father had made groom of 
his chamber, for turning of certain of David's 
pſalms into verſe. 
Would'ſt thou be touch'd 


By the preſuming hands of ſaucy g199ms ? Dryd. 


Amid” the fold he rages, nor the ſheep 
Their ſhepherds, nor the grooms their bulls can 
keep. Dryden, 
2. A young man. 
[ preſume forto intreat this groom, 
And filly maid, trom danger to redecm. Fairfax. 
3. A man newly married. 
By this the brides are wak'd, their grooms are 
dreſs'd; | 

All Rllodes is ſummon'd to the nuptial feaſt, 
Dryden. 

GROOVE. n. /, [from grave.] 
1. A deep cavern, or hollow in mines. 
He might, to avoid idlenets, work in a grote 
or mine-pit thereabuuts, which at that time was 
little eſteemed, Boyle. 
2. A channelor hollow cut with a tool. 
The ſcrew-plate is a kind of ſteel well temper- 
ed, with ſevc12] holes in it, each leſs than other; 
and in thoſe holes arc threads grooved inwards, 
which greeves fit the reſpective taps that belong 
to them. Nexon's Mech. Tuer. 
To Groove. v. a. [ from the noun.] 'I'o 


cut hollow. 


Of the box every joint was well grove, Swift. 


Peacham. 


GRO 

To GROPE. v. n. [znapan, Saxon.) 
To feel where one cannot ſee. 

My ſea-gown ſcarf about me, in the dark 
Grop'd, I to find out them. Shalſpeare*'s Hamlet, 

We grope for the wall like the blind, and we 
grope as if we had no eyes. Ijaiah, 

They meet with darkneſs in the cleareſt light; 
And g79pe at noun, as it involy'd with night. 


A . : Sand $, 
A boy was groping for eels, and laid his hand 
upon a lnake. L' Eflrange. 


This, no doubt, is better for men than that 
they thould in the dark grop- after knowledge; 25 
St. Paul tells us all nations did aſter God. Lacke. 

He heard us in our courſe, 
And with his outftretch'd arms around him g»op'd. 
Addiſon. 
O truth divine! enlighten'd by thy ray, 
I grepe aud gueſs no more, but ſee my way. 
Arbuthnot, 
To Gr. v. a. To ſearch by feeling 
in the dark ; to feel without being able 
to ſee. | 

How vigilant to grope mens thoughts, and to 
pick out ſomewhat whereof they might com- 
„ Hayward. 

They have left our endeavours to grope them 
out by twilight, and by darknels almoſt to diſ- 
cover that, whoſe exiſtence is evidenced by light, 

Brown's Fulgar Errours, 
| But Strephon, cautious, never meant 


The bottom of the pan to grope, Swift, 
G RO ER. u. 0 [from grope.] One that 
ſearches in the dark. 


GROSS. adj. gros, French; gro/ſ, Ital. 
crafſus, Latin. ] 


| . 
1. Thick; bulky. 
The crows and choughs, that wing the midway 
air, 
Slew ſcarce ſo greſi as beetles, Shakſpear >, 
There are two gr volumes concerning ths 
power of popes, Huter. 


2. Shameful ; unſeemly; enotmous, 

He ripely conſidered how g- a thing it were 
for men of his quality, wiſc and grave men, to 
live with ſuch a multitude, and to be tenants at 
will under them. Vaeter. 

They can fay that in dotttine, in diſcipline, im 
prayers, and in ſacraments, the church of Rome 
hath very foul and groſs corruptions, Heooker. 

So far hath the natural underſtanding, even of 
ſundry whole nations, been darkened, that they 
have not diſcerned, no, not groſs iniquity to be 
lin. | lleber. 

There is a vain and imprudent uſe of their 
eſtates, which, though it does not deſtroy like 
gros fins, yet diſorders the heart, and ſupports it 
in ſenſuality and dulneſs. Lune. 


3. Intellectually coarſe; palpable; im- 


pure; unreſined. 

To all ſenſe *tis groſs 

You love my ſon : invention is aſham'd, 

Againſt the proclamation of thy paſſion, 

To ſay thou do'ſt not. Shakſprare, 
Examples g. as earth exhort me. Shakjpeare, 
Belial came laſt, than whom a ſpirit more lewd 

Fell not from heaven, or more greſs to love 

Vice for itſelf. Aiiton's Paradiſe Loſt, 


Is not religion ſo perfectly good in itſelf, 
above all, in its Authour, that, without the 7% 
ſenſuality, we cannot but admire it ? Sprate 

Ir is a grofs miltake of ſome men, to think 
that our want only and impertections do natwally 
induce us to be bencefticent. Smalriuge. 

But ſhe dares never boaſt the preſent hour, 

So greſe the cheat, it is beyond her pow'r. Young, 


4. Inclegant ; diſproportionate in bulk. 
The tun's oppreſſive ray the roſeat bloom 
Of beauty blaſting, gives the gloomy hue, 
And feature gr 1 hemſon's Summer, 


5. Denſe; not refined ; not attenuated 


4 


| not pure. 
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It is manifeſt, that when the eye ſtandeth in r. Bulkily; in bulky parts; eoarſely: 
the finer medium, and the object is in the graſſer, 
things ſhew greater; but oontrariwiſe, when the | 


eye is placed in the greſſer medium, and the ob- 
je in che faner. 


Of elements, 
The greſſer feeds the purer; earth the ſea, 
Earth and the ſea feed air. Mi/ton's Paradiſe Leſt. 


Light fumes are merry, grofſer fumes are ſad ; 
Buth are the reaſonable ſoul run mad. Dryden, 


Or ſuck the miſts in greſſer air below, 


Or dip their pinions in tae painted bow. Pope. 


6, Stupid ; dull. 
If ſhe doth then the ſubtile ſenſe excel, 
How groſs are they that drown her in her blood? 


Davies, 
And in clear dream and ſolemn viſion, 


Tell her of things that no groſs ear can hear. 
Milton. 
Some men give- more light and knowledge by 
the bare ſtating of the queſtion with perſpciuity 
and juſtneſs, than others by alking.of-it in groſs 
confuſion for whole hours together. Mit. 
7. Coarſe; rough; not delicate. 
Fine and delicate ſculptures are helped with 
nearneſs, and groſs with diſt ance. Witten. 
8. Thick; fat; bulky. 
His ſtatute was of juſt height and all propor- 
tionate dimenſions, avoiding the extremes of groſs 
and meager. Fell. 
Gaoss. n. /. [from the adjective.] 
1. The main body; the main force. 
The Belgians hop'd, that with diſorder'd haſte 
The deep-cut keels upon the ſands migut run 
Or, if with caution leiſurely we paſt, 
Their numerous groſs might charge us one by 
one. f Dryden. 
Several caſuiſts are of opinion, that, in a bittle, 
you ſhould diſcharge upon the groſs of the 
encray, without levelling your piece at any parti- 
cular perſon. Adtifen's Freeholder. 
The groſs of the people can have no other 
proſpect in changes and revolutions than of pub- 
lick bleſſings. | A uliſon 
2. The bulk; the whole not divided into 
its ſeveral parts. 
Certain general inducements ate uſed to make 
ſaleable your cauſe in groſs. Heeker 


There was an opinion in grefs, that the ſoul 
was immortal, Abbot. 


There is confeſñon, that is, the acknowledg- 
ing our fins to God; and this may be either gene- 
ral or particular: The general is, when we only 
confeſs in groſs that we are ſinful ; the particular, 
when we mention the ſcveral forts and acts of 


bur fins. Duty ef Man. 
Remember, ſon, 


You are a general: other wars require you; 

For ſee the Saxon groſs begins to move. Dryden. 
Notwithſtanding the decay and loſs of ſundry 

trades and manufattures, yet in the g, we 

ſhip off now one third part more of the manufac- 

tutes, as alſo lead and tin, than we did twent 

years paſt. Child on Tradc, 


3. Not individual, but a.body together, | 


He hath ribbons of all the colours i“ th? rain- 


bow; they come to him by the groſs. Shakſp. 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the groſs 
Of full three thouſand ducats. Shakſpeate, 


You ſee the united deſigu of many perſons to 
make up one figure : after they have ſeparated 
themſelves in many petty divihons, they rejoin 
one by one into a groſs. | Dryden. 

4. The chief part; the main maſs. 

Comets, out of queſtion, have likewiſe power 
and effect over the groſs and maſs of things. Hacon. 

The, articulate ſounds are more confuſed, 
wmough the groſs of the ſound be greater. Bacon, 

5. The number of twelve dozen. [ grofe, 
French. ] 


It is made up only of that ſimple idea of an | 
unite repeated; and repetitions of this Kind, 
joined together, make thofe diſſiuct ſimple modes 
of a dozen, a groſs, and a million. Locke. 
| Gxo'ssLy, adv, {from greſs.] 


Bacon' Natural Hiſtory. | 
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as, this matter is groſsly pulverized, 
2. Without ſubtilty ; without art; with- 


out delicacy; .- without refinement ; 
coarſely ; palpably. 
Such Kind ot ceremonies as have been ſo 
| Nane and ſhamefully abuſed m the church of 
ome, where they remain, are ſcandalous. Heoker. 
Treaſon and murder ever kept together, 
As two yoke devils (worn to others purpoſe ; 
Working ſo greſs/y in a natural cauſe, 
That admiration did not whoop at them. Shakſp. 
And thine eyes 
See it ſo greſily ſhown in thy behaviour, 
That in their kind they ſpeak it. Shakſpeare. 
What! are we cuckoldsere we have deſerv'd it? 
Speak not ſo groſely. Merchant of Venice. 
What I have ſaid has been forced from me, by 
ſecing a noble ſort of poctry ſo happily reftored 
by one man, and ſo greſs/y copied by almoR all 
the reſt, Dryden. 
If I ſpeak of light and rays as endued with 
colours, I would be underſtood to ſpeak not philo- 
fophically and properly, but groſs/y, and accord- 
ing to ſuch conceptions as vulgar people would 
be apt to frame. Newton's Opticks, 
While it is fo difficult to learn the ſprings and 
motives of ſome facts, it is no wonder they 
ſhoutd be fo grofsly miſrepreſented to the publick 
by curious inquiſitive heads. Swift. 
Gro'ssNness. u, /. | from groſs.] 
1. Coarſeneſs; not ſubtilty; thickneſs; 


ſpiſſitude; denſity; greatneſs of parts. 
The purpoſe is perſpicuous even as ſubſtance, 

Wnoſe 7 257. little charaQters ſum up. Shakſp 
And I will purge that mortal gro{ſneſs ſo, 

That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go. Shakſp 
The cauſe of the epilepſy from the ſtomach is 


the grſneſi of the vapuurs which rife and cnter 
ito rhe cells of the brain. 


Then all this earthy grefneſs quit; 
Attir'd with ftars we ſhall for ever fit, 
Triumphing over death. Milton 

This being the fuſt colour which vapouis begin 
to reflect, it ought to be the colour of the hncfi 
| and moſt tranſparent ſkies, in which vapours are 

not arrived to that gre//neſs requiſite to reflect 
other colours. Newton's Opticks. 

For envy'd wit, like Sol eclips'd, was known 
Th' oppoſing budy's groſ/neſs, not its own. Pepe 
2. Inelegant fatneſs; unwieldy corpulence. 
| Wiſe men, that be over-fat and fleſhy, go to 
ſojourn abroad at the temperate diet of ſome ſober 
man; and fo, by littte and little, eat away the 
greſſneſs that is in them. Aſcham, 
3. Want of refinement; want of delicacy ; 

intellectual coarſeneſs, 

I was three or four times in the thought they 
were not fairies; and yet the guiitineſs of my 
mind drove the groſſneſs of the ſoppery intv a re- 
ceived belief that they were fairies. Shakſpeare. 

Whatever beauties it may want, 'tis free at 
leaſt from the greſſneſs of thoſe faults I mentioned 

Dryden. 

What a greſſnefs is there in the mind of that 
man, who thinks to reach a lady's heart by 
wounding her cars! Clariſſa. 
Grorr. n./. [grotte, French; grotta, Ital.] 

cave; a cavern for coolneſs and plea- 
ſure, 

In the remoteſt wood and lonely gret, 

Ceitain to meet that worſt of evils, * 
YO”. 

Awful ſee the Egerian prot. Pope. 

GRoTe'sQUE. adj. | groteſque, French; 


unnatural; wildly fermed. 
The champaign head 
Of a ſtcep wilderneſs, whoſe hairy des 
With thicket overgrown, greteſpue and wild, 
Acceſs deny*d. Milton's Paradiſe Left. 
There is yet a lower ſort of poetry and painting 
which is out of nature; for a farce is that in 


__ 


poetry which groteſque is in a picture: the perſons 


Bacon. 


gretteſco, Italian.] Diltorted of figure; | 


- GRO 
and actions of a farce are all unnatural, and the 


manners falſe, that is, inconſiſting with the 


characters of mankind: groteſque painting is the 
juſt retemblance of tis. Dryden, 


An inidcous figure of their foes they drew, 
Nor lines, nor looks, nor ſhades, nor colours true, 
And this groteſque deſigu expos'd to publick 


view. Dryden. 
Palladian walls, Venetian doors, 


Grotrſcs roofs, and ſtucco floors, Pope. 
 Italian.]J A cavern or cave made for 
coolneſs. It is not uſed properly of a 
dark horrid cavern. 

Their careteſs chiefs to the cool grorto's run, 


Dryden. 


the Peak. Moodward. 
GROVER. n. . [from grave.] A walk 
covered by trees meeting above. 


I look'd toward Birnam, and anou methought 
The wood began to move: | 


Within this three mile may you ſee it coming; 
I ſay, a moving grove. ak ſprare”s Macbeth, 


Thrice happy iſles ! Milton. 
She lett the flow'ry field, and waving grove. 


Blackmere, 
Baniſh'd from courts and love, 


Abandon'd truth ſceks ſhelter in the grove. 


Cn fierce paſſivns vex his breaſt, 
While every gale is peace, and every grove 
Is melody? Thomſen's Spring, 


gradual corruption from ground fell.] 


1. To lie prone; tocreep low on the ground. 
The ſtecl-head paſſage wrought, 


ground 
He groveling fell, all gored in his guſhing 
wound. Spenſer, 
What ſce'it thou there? King Henry's diadem, 
Inchas'd with all the honours of the world! 
If fo, gaze on, and greve/ on thy face, - 
Until thy head be circled with the fame. Shatk/p, 
Oke malt and beech, and corneli ſruit they eate, 
Greoveling like ſwine on carth, in fowlelt fort. 
; Chupman, 
Now they lie 
Creoveling and protirate on yon lake of fire. 
Milton, 
Upon thy belly groveling thou ſhalt go. Milton. 
Let us then conclude that all pahnters ought to 
require this part of excellence: not to do it, is 
to want courage, and not date to fhew themſelves : 
tis to creep and greve/ on the ground. Dryd-n, 
2. To be mean; to be without dignity or 
elevation. 
I muſt diſclaim whate'er he can expreſs; 
His greveling ſenſe will thew my patiion leſs. 
Dryden, 
Several thoughts may be natural which are low 
and groveling, Addiſon's Spectator. 


GROUND. 2. / [xzpund, Saxon; grondts 
Daniſh. ] 


1. The earth, conſidered as ſuperficially 
extended, and therefore related to tillage, 
travel, habitation, or almoſt any action, 
The main maſs of terrene matter is never 
called the ground. We never diſtinguith 
the terraqueous globe into ground and 
water, but into earth, or land, and water; 
again, we never ſay under ear;h, but 
under ground. 
Iiracl thall go on dry ground throngh the ſea. 


Exodus, 
Man to til! the ground 
None was, and from the carth a dewy miſt 


Went up, and Water'd all the ger. Alien, 


Gro'tTo. n. , | groite, French; grotta, . 


The bow'rs of kings, to ſhade them from the ſun. 


This was found at the entry of the gretro in 


Fortunate fields, and groves, and flow'ry vales; - 


Granville, 5 


To GroO'VEL. v. n. | grufde, Iſlandick, 
flat on the face. It may perhaps come by 


And through his ſhoulder pierc'd; wheiewith to 


Ly 
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From the other hill 
To their fix'd tation, all in bright array, 
The cherubim deſcended, on the ground 


Gliding meteorous. Milton, 
A black bituminous gurge 
Boils up from under ground. Milten. 


And yet ſo nimbly he would bound, 
As if he ſcorn'd to touch the ground. Hudibras. 


2. The earth as diſtinguiſhed from air or 


water. 
I have made man and beaſt upon the ground. 
eremiah. 
There was a dew upon all the ground, Judges. 
They ſumm'd their wings, and ſoaring th' air 
ſublime, 

With clang deſpis'd the greund. Milton. 
Too late young Turnus the delufion found; 
Far on the ſea, ftill making from the ground. 

Dryden's Aneid. 
3. Land; country. 
The water breaks its bounds, 
And overflows the level grounds, 
4. Region; territory. 
On heav'nly ground they ſtood, and from the 
ſhore 
They viewꝰd the vaſt immeaſurable abyſs. en 
Wich theſe came they, who from the bord'ring 
flood 
Of old Euphrates to the brook that parts 
Egypt from Syrian ground, had general names 
Of Baalim and Afhtaroth, Milton's Parad, Loft. 


5. Eſtate; poſſeſſion. 
Uneaſy ſtill within theſe narrow bounds, 
Thy next defign is on thy neighbour's grounds : 
His crop invites, to full perfection grown; 
Thy own ſeems thin, becauſe it is thy own, Dry. 
6. Land occupied. 
The lea oer flow'd my ground, 5 
And my beſt Flanders mare was drown'd, NMIII. 


7. The floor or level of the place. 
Wherefore ſhould I ſmite thee to the ground? 


Hudibras. 


2 Samuel, 
Dagon was fallen on his face to the ground. 

1 Samuel, 
A multitude fit on the ground, . Matthew, 


Some part of the month of June, the water of 
this lake deſcends under greund, through many 
great holes at the bottom. Brown. 


8. Dregs; lees; feces; that which ſettles 
at the bottom of liquors. 
Set by them cyder, verjuice, ſour drink, or 
grounds, Mortimer. 
Some inſiſt upon having had particular ſucceſs 
in ſtopping gangrenes, from the uſe of the grouna's 
of firong beer, mixed up with bread or oatmeal. 
Sharp*s Surgery. 


9. The firſt ſtratum of paint upon which 


the figures are afterward painted. 

Wee lee the limner to begin with a rude draught, 
ond the painter to lay his grounds with darkſome 
colours. Hakewill, 
When ſolid bodies, ſenſible to the feeling and 
dark, are placed on light and tranſparent grounds, 
as, for example, the heavens, the clouds and 
waters, and every other thing which is in motion, 
and void of different objects; they ought to be 
more rough, and more diftinguiſhable, than that 
with which they are encompaſſed. Di yden. 


10. The. fundamental ſnbſtance; that by 


which the additional or accidental parts | 


are ſupported. 
| we O'er his head 
A well-wrought heaven of filk and gold was 
ſpread, 
Azure the grau, the ſun in gold ſhone bright. 
. Cowley, 
Indeed it was but juſt that the fineſt lines in 
nature ſhuuld be drawn upon the moſt durable 
ground. 7 | Pope. 
Then, wrought into the ſoul, let virtues ſhine, 
The grand eternal, as the work divine, Yaung. 


11. The plain ſong; the tune on which 
deſcants are raiſed, 


| 


G R O 


| Get a prayer-book in your band, 
And ſtand between two churchmen, good my lord; 
For on that ground I'll build a holy deſcant. 
. Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
12. Firſt hint; firſt traces of an invention; 


that which gives occaſion to the reſt. 
Though jealouſy of ſtate th' inventica found, 
Yet love refin'd upon the former ground; 
That way the tyrant had referv'd to fly, 
- Purſuing hate, now ſerv'd to bring two lovers 
nigh. Dryden. 
13. The firſt Jr of knowledge. 
The concords will eafily be known, if the fore- 
grounds be thoroughly beaten in. Pref. to Accid, 
Here flateſmen, or of them they which can 
read, 
May of their occupation find the grounds, Donne, 
The greundi are already laid whereby that is un- 
queſtionably reſolved; for having granted that 
God gives ſufficient grace, yet when he co-ope- 
rates moſt effectually, he doth it not irrefiſtibly. 
Hammond. 
After evening repaſts, till bed-time, their 
thoughts will be beſt taken up in the eaſy 
grounds of religion, and the ſtory of ſcripture, 
| Milton en Education. 
14. The fundamental cauſe; the true rea 
ſon; original principle. 
He deſired the ſteward to tell him particularly 
the ground and event of this accident, Sidney. 
Making happineſs the ground of his unhappineſs, 
and good news the argument of his ſorrow. Sid. 
The uſe and beneft of good laws all that live 
under them may enjoy with delight and comfort, 
albeir the grounds and firſt original cauſes from 
whence they have ſprung be unknown. Hooker, 
In the ſolution of the Sabbatizer's object ion, 
my method ſhall be, to examine, in the firſt 
place, the main grounds and principles upon 
which he buildeth. White, 
Thou could'ſt not have diſcern'd 
Fraud in the ſerpent, ſpeaking as he ſpake, 
No ground of enmity between us known. Milton. 
Nor did either of them ever think fit to make 
any particular relation of the grounds of their 
proceedings, or the cauſes of their miſadventures, 
Clarendon. 
Sound judgment is the ground of writing well. 
Roſcommon. 
.Love once given from her, and plac'd in you, 
Would leave nv ground I ever would be true, 
Dryden. 
It is not eaſy to imagine how any ſuch tradition 
could ariſe ſo carly, and ſpread ſo univerſally, if 
there were not a real ground for it. Wilkins, 
If it be natural, ought we not to conclude that 
there is ſome ground and reafon for theſe fears, 
and that nature hath not planted them in us to no 
purpoſe. Tillot ſon. 
Thus it appears, that ſuits at law are not ſinful 
in themſelves, but may lawfully be uſed, if there 
is no unlawfulneſs in the ground and way of ma- 
nagement. Kettlervell. 
Upon that prince's death, although the grounds 
of our quarrel with France had received no man- 
ner of addition, yet this lord thought fit to alter 
his ſentiments. Swift. 
The miraculous increaſe of the profeſſors of 
chriſtianity was without any viſible grounds and 
cauſes, and contrary to all human probability and 
appearance, Atterbury, 
15. The field or place of action. 
Here was thy end decreed, when theſe men roſe; 
And ev'n with theirs this act thy death did bring, 
Or haſten'd at the leaſt upon this ground. Dan. 


16. The ſpace occupied by an army as they 
fight, advance, or retire. 
At length the left wing of the Arcadians be- 
gan to lovie ground. Sidney. 
Heartleſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their 
ground, 

While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd. 
Dryden. 
He has loſt ground at the latter end of the day, 
by purſuing his point too far, like the prince of 
Conde at the battle uf Seneffe, Dryden. 


GRO 
17. The interycning 
flyer and purſuer, 
ö Ev'ning miſt, 
Ris 'n from a river, o'er the mariſh glides, 
Aud gathers ground faſt at the labourer's heels, 


ſpace between the 


Homeward returning. Milton's Par, Loft, 
Superiors think it a detraction from their merit 
to ſce another get ground upon them, and overtake 
them in the purſuits of glory. Addiſon's Spett. 
Even whilſt we ſpeak our conqueror comes on, 
And gathers ground u us every moment, 
7 Y 57 N Addiſon, 
18. The ſtate in which one is with reſpe& 
to opponents or competitors. + 
 Had'ſt thou ſway'd as kings ſhould do, 
Giving no ground unto the houſe of York, 
They never then had ſprung. Shakſpeare, 
If they get ground and vantage of the king, 
Then join you with them like a rib of ſteel, 
To make them ſtronger. Shakſp. Henry iv. 
He will ſtand his ground againſt all the attacks 
that can be made upon his probity. Atterbury. 
Whatever ground we may have gotten, upon 
our enemies, we have gotten none upon our vices, 
the worſt enemies of the two; but are even ſub- 
dued and led captive by the one, while we tri- 
umph fo gloriouſly over the other. Atterbury. 


19. State of progreſs or receſſion. 

I have known ſo many great examples of this 
cure, and beard of its being ſo familiar in Auſtria, 
that I wonder it has gained no more ground in 
other places. Temple. 

The ſquirrel is perpetually turning the wheel in 
her cage: ſhe runs apace, and wearies herſelf 
with her continual motion, and gets no ground, 

 Dryden's Dufrejmy, 
20. The foil to ſet a thing off. 
Like bright metal on a ſullen ground, 
My reformation glittering o'er my fault, 
Shall ſhew more goodly, and attract more 225 
Than that which hath no foil to ſet it off. Shatſp, 


To Ground. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To fix on the ground, 
2. To found, as upon cauſe, reaſon, or 
principle. . 
Wiſdom groundeth her laws upon an infallible 
rule of compariſon. Hooker. 
The church of England, walking in the good 
and old way of the oithodoxal primitive fathers, 
groundeth the religious obſervation of the Lord's- 
day, and of other chriſtian holidays, upon the 
natural equity, and not upon the letter of the 
fourth commandment, White. 
It may ſerve us to grownd conjectures more ap- 
proaching to the truth than we have hitherto met 
with, Beyle. 
If your own actions on your will you ground, 
Mine ſhall hereafter know no other bound. Dry. 
Some eminent ſpirit, having fignalized his 
valour, becomes to have influence on the people, 
to grow their leader in warlike expeditions; and 
this is grounded upon the principles of nature and 
common reaſon, which, where prudence and 
courage are required, rather incite us to fly to a 
ſingle perſon than a multitude. Swift, 
3. To ſettle in firſt principles or rudiments 


of knowledge. 
Being rooted and grounded in love. Fph. 
GROUND. The pret. and part. paſſ. of 
rind, 
How dull and rugged, ere 'tis ground 
And poliſh'd, looks a diamond. Hudibras, 
GrouND is much uſed in compoſition for 
that which is next the ground, or near 
the ground. 
GRO UND- As H. u. /. A ſaplin of aſhtaken 
from the ground; not a branch cut from 


a tree. 
A lance of tough greund-afh the Trojan threw, 
Rovgh in the rind, and knotted as it grew. Dry. 
Some cut the young aſhes off about an inch 
above the ground, which cauſes them to make 


1 


GRO 


-vety large ſtrait ſhoots, whioh they call gnund- 


. Mortimer's Huſbandry 
' Gro'unD-BALT. 2. /. [from ground and 
- bait.) A bait made of barley or malt 
boiled; which, being thrown into the 
place where you deſign to angle, ſinks 
to the bottom, and draws the tiſh to it. 


Take the depth of the place where you mean 
after to caſt your ground-bait, and to filh. Wal. 
Gro'UND-FLOOR. nf. ¶ ground and floor, ] 
The lower part of a houſe. 
Gro'UxD-1vyY. n. . [hedera terreſtris, 
Latin.) Alchoof, or tuuhoof. 

Alchoof or ground-ivy is, in my opinion, of 
the moſt excellent uſe and virtue of any plants 
among us. Temple. 

Gro'unD-oAr. n. . [ ground and oak. ] 

If the planting of oaks were more in uſe for 
underwoods, it would ſpoil the cooper's trade for 
the making of hoops, either of haſel or aſh; 

_ becauſe one hoop made of the young ſhoots of a 
ground-vak, would outlaſt fix of the beſt aſh. 
Mortimer, 
'Gro'unD-ePiNE. n. /. [chamepitys, Latin. ] 
A. plant. 

The whole plant has a very ſingular ſmell, re- 
ſembling that of reſin; whence its name ground- 
pine. It grows on dry and barren hills, and in 

. ſome places on the ditch banks by road fides. Hill. 
Gro'unnD-PLATE. n, / [In architecture.] 
The outermoſt pieces of timber lying on 
or near the ground, and framed into one 
another with mortiſes and tenons. In 
theſe alſo are mortiſes made to receive 
the tenons of the joiſts, the ſummer and 
girders; and ſometimes the trimmers for 
the ſtair-caſe and chimney-way, and the 
binding joiſt. Harris. 

In the orthographical ſchemes there ſhould be 
a true delineation, if it be a timber-building, of 
the ſeveral ſizes of the ground plates, breaſt ſum- 


mers, and beams. Mortimer, 
Gro'UND-PLOT. 3. / 
1. The ground on which any building is 
placed. | 


Wretched Gynecia, where can'ſt thou find any 
ſmall ground plot for hope to dwell upon? Sidney. 
A ground plot ſquare hve hives of bees contains; 
Emblems of induſtry and virtuous gains. Harte. 
2. The ichnography of a building 
GRro'VND-RENT. n. /. Rent paid for the 
5 of building on another man's 
ground. | 
A foot in front, and thirty-three five ſevenths 
deep, would bring in a ground rent of five pounds. 
. Arbuthnot on Coins, 
The ſite was neither granted him, nor giv'n; 
*Twas nature's, andthe ground-rent due to Heav'n. 
Harte. 
Gro'unD-RooOM. n. . A room on the 
level with the ground. | 
1 beſceched him hereafter to meditate in a 
Neundroem; for that otherwiſe it would be im- 
poſſible for an artiſt of any other kind to live near 
him. Tattlcr, 
Gro'unDEDLY. adv. [from grounded. 
Upon firm principles, 
He hath given the firſt hint of ſpeaking grownd- 
edly, and to the purpoſe, upon this ſubjett. Glanv. 
Gro'vnDLESS. adj. {from ground.] Void 
of reaſon; wanting ground. 
But when vain doubt and groundleſi fear | 
Do that dear fooliſh buſom tear. Prior, 
We have great reaſon to look upon the high 
pretenſions which the Roman church makes to 
miracles as groundleſs, and to reject her vain and 
ſabulous accounts of them. Altterbury. 
The party who diſtinguiſh themſelves by their 
zeal for the preſent eſtabliſhment, ſhould be 
careful to diſcover ſuch a reverence for religion, as 


may ſhew how grerndlefi that reproach is which 


. |, worſhip. 


G RO 
; is caſt upon them, of being averſe to our national! 
P Frecholder. 
Gro'uxnDLEsSLY, adv. [from groundleſs.] 
Without reaſon; without cauſe; without 
juſt reaſon. 


ee et 


of vitriol, or Juice of lemons; but have groundleſsly 
aſcribed the effect to ſume peculiar quality of 
thoſe two liquors. Boyle on Colours. 

Gro'vnNDLESSNESS. . /. [from ground. 
leſs.) Want of juſt reaſon. 


He darſt not cite the words either of my book 
or ſermons, leſt the reader ſhould have diſcovered 


—ͤ— 


calumny. i Tillotſon, 
Gro'/unnLiNG, n. /. [from ground.] A 
fiſh which keeps at the bottom of the 
water; hence one of the low _—_— 
anmer. 
It oFends me to the ſoul, to hear a robuſteous 
perriwig-pated fellow tear a paſſion to tatters, to 
very rags, to ſplit che ears of the groundlings. 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Gro'unDLyY. adv. [from ground, ] Upon 
3 ſolidly; not ſuperficially. 
ot in uſe. | 
A man, ground!y learned already, may take 
much profit himſelf, in ufing by epitome to draw 
other mens works, for his own memory ſake, 
into ſhorter room. 


Gro'UNB8EL. n. . [xpund and pile, 
the baſis, Saxon, perhaps from ſella, 
Latin, ] The timber or raiſed pavement 


next the ground. | 
The window-frame hath every one of its lights 
rabbetted on its outfide about half an inch into 
the frame; and all theſe rabbets, but that on the 


. 


the greundſel is levelled downwards, that rain or 
ſnow may the freelier fall off. Me vox. 


Gro'unDsSEL. n. /. [ ſenecio, Latin.] A 
[ ground and ævorł.] 


plant. 

Gro'UNDWORK. * 

1. The ground; the firſt ſtratum; the 
firſt part of the whole; that to which 

A. way there is in heav'n's expanded plain, 
Which, when the ſkies are clear, is ſeen below, 
And mortals by the name of milky know ; 

The groundwork is of ſtats. 
2. The firſt part of an undertaking ; the 
fundamentals. 

The main {kill and groundwork will be to tem- 
per them ſuch lectures and explanations, upon 
every opportunity, as may lead and draw them 
in willing obedience. Milten, 

3. Firſt principle ; original reaſon. 

The groundwork thereof is nevertheleſs true and 
certain, however they through ignorance diſguiſe 
the ſame, or through vanity. Soenſer.. 

The morals is the firſt buſineſs of the poet, as 


Grove, n. / [ grouppe, French; groppo, 
Italian.] A crowd; a cluſter; a hud- 


dle; a number thronged together. 

In a picture, beſides the principal figures which 
compoſe it, and are placed in the raidſt of it, 
there are leſs groups or knots of figures diſpoſed 
at proper diſtances, which are parts of the piece, 
and ſcem to carry on the ſame deſign in à more 
inferior manner. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 

I cannot douht but the poet lad here in view 
the picture of Zetus, in the famous group of 
figures which repreſents the two brothers binding 


Dirce to the horns of a mad bull. Adi ſon 
You ſhould try your graving tools 
Ou this odious grep of fools, Swife. 


To GROUP. v. 4. | groupper, French.] To 


put into a crowd ; to huddle together. 
The difficulty lies ia drawing and diſpoſing, or 


Divers perſons have produced the like by ſpirit | 


the notorious falſhood and greundleſaneſs of his þ 


Aſcham. | 


groundſel, are grooved ſquare; but the rabbet on | 


the reſt is additional. | 


Dryden's Fables. | 


| 4. To increaſe in ſtature. 


being the groundwork of his inſtrudt ion. Dryden, 
| 


Vol. 1 - 


; as the Painters term it, in Zreupiig ſuch a mul; l 
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titude of different objects, preſerving fill the 


juſtice and conformity of fiyle and coluurngs 
Prior, 


GrovsE. n. . A kind of fowl; a heath - 
cock. 
The *ſquires in ſcorn will fly the houſe 
For better game, and look for grenſe. Swift, 


GrovuT. n. . [xzpnut, Saxon. In Scot- 
land they call it groats. ] 


1. Coarſe meal; pollard. 
9 midſt Danes and Saxons 
out 
Carous'd in nut-brown ale, and din'd on grout : 
Which dith its priſtine honour fill retains, 
And when each prince is crewn'd in ſplendour 
reigns, King, 
2. That which purges off. | 
Sweet honey ſome condenſe, fome purge the 
rout ; 
The reſt, in cells apart, the liquid near ſhout, 
2 : Dryden, 
3. A kind of wild apple. [ogriomelum, 
Latin, 


To GROW. v. n. pret. grew ; part. pafſ- 
grown, [xznopan, Sax. groyen, Dut.} 
1, To vegetate; to have vegetable motion; 

to increaſe by vegetation, | 
It is not the growing of fruit that nuwifheth 
man; but it is thy word which preſerveth them. 
Wiſdom. 
He eauſcth the graſs te greto for the cattle, and 
herb for the ſervice of man. Pſalms. 


2, To be produced by vegetation. 

In this country groweth abundance of that 
wood, which ſince is brought into Europe to die 
red colours. Abbyt. 

A bag, that groweth in the fields, at the firſt is 
hard like a tenmis-ball, and white; and after 
groweth of a muſhroom-colour, and full of light 
duſt, Bacon : Natural Hiftory, 

But ſay, where grows the tree ? from hence how 

far? Meltem. 

In colder regions men compoſe 
Poiſon with art; but here it grows. Waller, 

Thoſe tow'rs of oak o'er fertile plains might 


go 
And viſit mountains where they once did grow. 
aller, 


3. To ſhoot in any particular form. 
Children, like tender ofiers, take the bow ; 
And as they firſt are faſhion'd, always grow, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 


I long with all my heart to ſee the prince; 
I hope he is much grown ſince laft I ſaw him. 
Shatſpeare's Richard 117. 
The poor man had nothing, ſave one.little ewe- 
lamb, which he had bought and rear'd up; and 
it grew up together with him and with his chil- 
dren. 2 Samuel, 
5. To come to manhood from infancy: 
commonly followed by up. 
Now the prince groweth vp faſt to be a man, 
and is of a ſweet and excellent diſpoſition. 
Raron's Advice to Lit 
The main thing to be confidered, in every 
action of a child, is how it will become Him 
when he is bigger, and whither it will lead him 
when he is gien up. Lor te. 
We are brought into the world childcen, igno- 
rant and impotent; and we grow u in vanity and 
folly. 7 Lids, 
6. To iſſue, as plants from a foil, or as 
branches from the main trunk. 
They will ſeem got fruck into him, but g, 22 
ing out of hum. Dr yaen's Ax. Dedication, 
7. To increaſe iu bulk; to become greater, 
Or more aumerous. 
Bones, after full growth, continue at a ſtay: 


as for nails they g19w continuall Ta. 0n. 
Then their numbers (well, 
Aud grow upon us. De- 
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8. To improve; to make p 


GRO 


Diviſions grow upon us, by neglect of practick 
duties: as every age degenerated from primitive 
piety, they advanced in nice enquiries. 

X — of Piety. 
S. 


Grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our 
Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt. 2 Peter. 
He then diſpenſed his bett of legacies, his 
bleſſings; moſt paſſionately exhorting the young 
growing hopes of tha family. Fell. 
As he grew forward in years he was trained 
up to learning, under one Pronapides, who taught 
the Pelaſgick letter invented by Linus. Pope. 
9. To advance to any ſtate. 
Nature, as it g!0ws again towards earth, 

Js faſhion'd for the journey dull and heavy. Shak. | 
They doubted whereunto this would age 
Act.. 

The king, by this time, was grown to ſuch an 
height of reputation for cunning and policy, that 
every accident and event that went well was laid 
and imputed to his foreſight, Bacon, 
But when to ripen'd manhood he ſhall grow, 
The greedy failor. ſhall the ſeas forego. Dryden, 
10. To come by degrees; to reach any 


ſtate gradually. 3 
Aſtet they grew to reſt upon number, rather 
competent than vaſt, they grew to advantages of 
place, cunning diverfions, and the like; and they 
grew more {kiiful in the ordering of their battles. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 

Ve ſe, or the other harmony of proſe, I have 

ſo long ſtudied and practiſed, that they are grown 
into a habi, and become familiar to me. Dryden. 
The treſpaſſes of people are grown up to hea- 
ven, aid their fins are got beyond all reſtraints of 
law and authority. "Ropers. 
11. To come forward; to gather ground. 
Some ſecing the end of their government nigh, | 
and troublaus practice growing up, which may 
- work trouble to the next governour, will not at- 
-temptredreſs. Spenſer en Ireland. 
It was now the beginning of October, and 
winter began to grow faſt on : great rain, with 
terrible thunder and lightning, and mighty tem- 
peſts, then fell abundantly. Anolles. 
12. To be changed from one ftate to 
another; to become either better or 


worſe; to turn. 
A good man's fortune may groto out at heels. 
Shakſpeare. 
Scipio Naſica feared leſt, if the dread of that 
ene ny were taken away, the Romans would grow 
either to idleneſs or civil diſſenſion. bot. 
Hence, hence, and to ſome barbarous climate 


— 


, 
Which — brutes in human form does yield, 
And man grows wild in nature's common field. 
Dryden. 
The nymph grew pale, and in a mortal fright, 
spent with the labour of ſo long a flight. Dryden. 
Patient of command 
In time he grew; and growing us'd go hand 
He waited at his maſter's board for food. Drye. 
We may trade and be buſy, and grow poor by 
it, unleſs we regulate our expences. Locke, 
You will grew a thing contemptible, unleſs you 
ean ſupply the loſs of beauty with more durable 
qualities. Swift, 
Delos, by being reckoned a ſacred place, grew 
to be a free port, where nations warring traded, 
as in a neutral country. LArbuthnet, 
By degrees the vain, deluded elf, 

Grew out of humour with his former ſelf, Harte, 
13. To proceed as from a cauſe or reaſon. 
Wbat will grow out of ſuch errours, as maſked 

under the cloak of divine authority, impoſſible 

it is that ever the wit of man ſhould imagine, 
till time have brought forth the fruits of them. 

Hooker. 

Shall we ſet light by that cuſtom of reading, 

from whence ſo precious a benefit hath grown ? 

Heoker. 

Take heed, now that ye fail not to do this: 

why Goyid damage grow to the hurt of the King. 

Exchiel. 


. 
— 


15. 


14. To accrue; to be forthcoming. 


GRO - 


Hence gro that neceſſary diſtinction of the 
faints on earth and the ſaints in heaven; the 
firſt belonging to the militarit, the ſecond to the 
triumphant church. Pear for. 

The want of trade in Ireland proceeds from the 
want of people; and this is not grown from any 
ill qualities of the climate or air, but chiefly from 
ſo many wars. emple. 


Ev'n juſt the ſum that I do owe to you, 
Is growing to me by Antipholis. Shakſpeare. 
o adhere ; to ſtick together. 
Honeur and policy, like * r friends, 
I' th* war do grow together. Shakſpeare. 
The frog's mouth grows up, and he continues 
ſd for at leaſt fix months without cating. 
| Walton's Angler. 
In burnings and ſcaldings the fingers would 
many times 'g/9w together: the chin would gro 
to the breaſt, and the arms to the fides, were 
they not hindered. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
16. To ſwell: a ſea term. 
Mariners ate uſed to the tumbling and rolling 
of ſhips from fide to fide, when the ſea is never 
ſo little grown, Raleigh. 


17. The * idea given by this word 

is proceſſion or paſſage from one ſtate to 
another. It is always change, but not 
always increaſe; for a thing may grow 
leſs, as well as grow greater. 
Gro'weR, n. /. {from grow.) An in- 
creaſer. "os | 

It will grow to a great bigneſs, being the 
quickeſt grower of any kind of eim. Mortimer. 


To GROWI. v. n. | grollen, Flemiſh. ] 


1. To ſnarl or murmur like un angry cur. 
They roam amid” the fury of their heart, 
And grow! their horrid loves. Thomſon's Spring. 
Dogs in this country ate of the fize of common 
maſtitfs, and by nature never bark, but grow! 
when they are provoked. Ellis. 
2. To murmur; to grumble. 
Othello, neighbours—how he would roar. 
about a fooliſh handkerchief ! and then he would 
grow! ſo manfuliy. Gay, 
Grown. The participle paſſive of grog. 
1. Advanced in growth. 
2. Covered or filled by the growth of any 
thing. 

I — by the field of the ſlothſul, and by 
the vineyard of the man void of underſtanding; 
and lo, it was all gr2wn over with thorns, anc 
nettles had covered the face thereof. Proverbs. 

3. Arrived at full growth or ſtature. 

I ſaw lately a pair of China ſhoes, which I 

was told were for a grown woman, that would 


ſcarce have been big enough for one cf our little 
girls. Lathe: 


GrxowTH: n. . [from grown.] 


1. Vegetation; vegetable life; increaſe of 


vegetation. | 
ep in the palace of long growth there ſtood 
A laurel's trunk of vencrablaftrood. Dryden.” 
Thoſe trees that have the floweft prowrh, are, 
for that reaſon, of the longeſt continuance. 
; Atterbury. 
2. Product; production; ching produced; 
act of producing. 
Furbidding every bleak unkindly fog 
To touch the proſperous growth of this tall wood. 
Milton. 
Our little world the image of the great, 
Of her own graut hath all that nature craves, 
And all that's rare, as tribute from the waves, 
Waller 
The trade of a country ariſes from the native 
grewths of the ſoil or ſeas. Temple. 
I had thought, for the honour of our nation, 
that the knight's tale was of Engliſh grewth, and 
Chaucer's own. Dryden, 


| 


** * 


| 


(GrowTtNoOL, 


G N 
What T have tried or thought, or heard upon 
this ſubject, mayo a great way in preventing the 


growth of this diſeaſe, where it is but new. 
Temple, 


4. Increaſe of ſtature; advance to maturity. 


They ſay my fon of York  _ 
Has almoft e Kirk in his growth, Su. 

The ſtag, now conſcious of his fatal growth, 

To fome dark covert his retreat had made. 
Denmnhim, 

Though an animal arrives at its full greteth at 
a certain age, perhaps it never comes to its full 
bulk 'till the laſt period of life. Arbuthnot . 

If parents ſhould be daily calling upon God in 
a ſolemn, deliberate manner, altering and extend- 
ing their interceſſions, as the ſtate and growth of 
their children required, ſuch devotion, would have 
a mighty influence upon the reſt of their lives. 
5. Improvement ; advancement. 

It grieved David's religious mind to confider 
the growth of his own eftate and dignity, the af- 
fairs of religion continuing ſtill in the former 
manner, Hooker. 


Gro'wrTHEaD. } n. /. [from groſs or great 
bead; capito, Latin, ] 
1. A kind of fiſh. Ainſworth. 


2. An idle lazy fellow: Obſolete. 
Though flceping one hour refreſheth his ſong, 
Yet truſt not Hob'growrhead for ſleeping too long. 


| Tuffer . 
To GRUB. v. a. [ graban, preter. grob, 
to dig, Gothick.] To dig up; to 
deſtroy by digging ; to root out of the 
ground; to eradicate by throwing up 


out of the ſoil. 
A fooliſh heir cauſed all the buſhes and 
hedges about his vineyard to be grubbed up. 


L' Eftrange. 

Foreſt land, 
From whence the ſurly ploughman grubs the 
wood. Dryer, 


The grubbing up of woods and trees may be 
very needſul, upon the account of their unthrif- 
tineſs. Mortimer. 

As for the thick woods, which not only Virgil 
but Homer mentions, they are moſt of them 
g'ubbed up, fince the promontory has been culti- 
vated and inhabited, Addiſon on Italy. 
Grvs. n. /. [from grubbing, or mining. ] 
1. A ſmall worm that eats holes in bodies. 

There is a difference between a grub and a 
butte:fly, and yet your butterfly was a — 

f Shakſpeare's Coriolams. 
New creatures riſe, 
A moving maſs at firſt, and ſhort of thighs; 
*Till ſhooting out with legs, and imp'd with 
wings, 


The grubs proceed to bees with pointed flings. 
| Dryden. 
The gras 

Oft unobſerv*d, invades the vital core; 

Pernicious tenant! and her ſeciet cave 

Enlarges huurly, prey ing on the pulp 

Ceaſelefs. | Philips. 
2. A ſhort thick man; a dwarf, In con- 

tempt, 


vba Romane, a ſhort clowniſh grub, would. 
bear the whole carcaſe of an ox, yet never tugged 
with him. Careꝛo. 
To GRv'BBLE. v. u. [ grubelen, German, 
from graub.] To feel in the dark. 

; Thou haſt a colour; 
Now let me rowl and grubble thee : 
Blind men ſ.y white feels ſmooth, and black feels 

rough: 
Though halt a rugged fkin ; I do not like thee. 
* Dryden. 


Grvu'ssSTREET. 1. /. Originally the name 
of a treet near Moorfields in London, 
much inhabited by writers of ſmall hiſto- 
ries, dictionaries, and temporary poems; 


3. Increaſe in number, bulk, or frequency. 


8 R U 


whence any mean production is called 


Xaig IWaxy ff d, wil arya TIKEHY 

*Aqmaciug Tio 80%; Lud. 

* The firſt part, though calculated only for the 
meridian of grub-jtrcer, was yet taken notice of 
by the better ſort, Arbut hnot. 

I'd ſooner ballads write, and grubſtreet lays. 


Gay. 
To GRUDGE. v. a. 


from gruger, ac- 
cording to Skinner, which in French is 
to grind or eat. In this ſenſe we ſay of 

one who reſents any thing ſecretly he 
chews it. Græugnach, in Welſh, is to 
murmur ; to grumble, Grunigh, in Scot- 
land, denotes a grumbling moroſe coun- 
tenauce.] 


1. To eney; to ſee any advantage of an- 
other with diſcontent. 

Whar means this baniſhing me from your 
counſels ? Do you love your forrow fo well, as to 
grudge me part of it? Stgqney. 

Tis not in thee | 
To grudge my pleaſures, to cut off my train, 
Shakſpeare's King Lear, 

He ſtruggles into birth, and cries for aid; 
Then helpleſs. in his mother's lap is laid: 

He creeps, he walks; and, ifſuing into man, 
Grudges their life from whence his own began. 


Dryden, 

Theſe clamours with diſdain he heard, | 
Much grudg d the praiſe, but more the rob'd re - 
ward. Dryden, 
Do not, as ſome men, run upon the tilt, and 
taſte of the ſediments of a grudging uncommuni- 
cative diſpoſition. SpeFator. 
Let us couſider the inexhaufted treaſures of the 
ocean; and though ſome have grudged the great 
ſhare that it takes of the ſurface of the earth, yet 


we ſhall propoſe this too, as a conſpicuous mark 


and character of the wiſdom of God. Bentley. 
I have often heard the preſbytciians ſay they 

did not grudge us our employments, Swift, 

2. To give or take unwillingly, * 
Let me at leait a funcral marriage crave, 

Nar grudge my cold embraces in the grave. 
Dryden's Aurengzebe. 
They have grudged thoſe contributions, which 

have fet our country at the head of all the go- 

vernments of Europe, Addiſon. 


To GrxuDGE. v. n. 


* 
1. To murmur; to repine. 

They knew the force of that dreadful curſe, 
whereunto idolatry maketh ſubject; nor is there 
cauſe why the guilty ſuſtaining the ſame ſhould 
grudge or complain of injuſtice. Hooker, 

We do not grudge or repine at our portion, but 
are contented with thoſe circumſtances which the 
providence of God nath made to be our lot. 

: Nelſon. 
2. To be unwilling ; to be reluQant, 

Many times they go with as great grudging to 
ſerve in his majeſty's ſhips, as if it were to be 
ſlaves in the gallies. Raleigh, 

You ſteer betwixt the country and the court, 
Nor gratify whate'er the great defire, 

Nor grudging give what publick needs require. 
Dryden's Fables. 
3. To be envious, 


Grudge not one againſt another, brethren, leſt 
ye be condemned. James. 


4. To wiſh in ſecret. A low word. 
Elen in the moſt fincere advice he gave, 
He had a gru.{ging till to be a knave. Dryden, 
5. To give or have any uneaſy remains. 
I know not whether the word in this 
ſenſe be not rather grugeens, or remains; 
grugeons being the part of corn that 


remains after the fine meal has paſſed 
the ſieve, 


? 
C 


4 
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My Dolabella, —— 
Hat thou not iti]] ſome grudgings of thy fever ? 
GruDGE. n, þ [from the verb. 1. 
1. Old quarrel; inveterate malevolence ; 
ſullen malice. | 
Many countries about her were full of wars, 
which, for old grudges to Corinth, were thought 
ſtill would conclude there. Sidney. 
Two houſholds, both alike in dignity, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny, 
Where civil blood makes civil hands unclean. 


| Shakſpeare. 
Let me go in to ſee the generals: 


There is ſome grudge between 'em; 'tis not meet 
They be alone. Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Deep feſter'd hate : 
A grudge in both, time out of mind, begun, 
And mutually bequeath'd from fire to ſon. 
| Tate“ Juvenal. 
2. Anger; ill- will. 
Tue god of wit, to ſhew his grudge, 
Clapt aſs's ears upon the judge, 
3. Unwillingneſs to benefit. 
Thoſe to whom you have | 
With grudge preferr'd me. Ben Jonſon. 
4. Envy; odium ; invidious cenſure. 
5. Remorſe of conſcience. Ainſworth. 
6. Some little commotion, or forerunner 
of a diſeaſe. Ainſworth, 
Grvu'DGINGLY. adv. from grudge.] Un- 
willingly ; malignaatly ; reluctantly. 
Like harpies they could ſcent a plenteous 
board ; 
Then to be ſure they never fail'd their lord : | 
The reſt was form, and bare attendance paid; 
Then drank and eat, and grudgingly obey 'd. ö 
987 Dryden. 
Grv'EL. u. /. [ gruau, gruelle, French. ] 
Food made by boiling oatmeal and wa- 
ter; any kind of mixture made by boil- 
ing ingredients in water. | 
Finger of birth-ſtrangl'd babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab ; 


Swift. 


| 


Make the grue/ thick and ſlab. Shakſpeare. 
Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel | 
Upon the ſtrength of water grue/ ? Prior, 


Gruel made of grain, broths, malt drink not 
much hopped, poſſet-dtinks, and in general 
whatever relaxcth... Arbuthnet, 

GRUFF. adj. [ gro. Dutch.] Sour of 
aſpect; harſh of manners. 

Around the fiend in hideous order, fat 
Foul bawling infamy and bold debate, 

Gruff diſcontent, through ignorance miſled, 


Garth. 

The appellation of honour was ſuch an one the 
griff, ſuch an one the ſtocky. + 
z 


Grvu'FFLY. adv. * gruſf.] Harſh 
ruggedly; roughly. 

The form of Mars high on a chariot ſtood, 

All ſheath'd in arms, and grufiy look'd the god. 

Dryden. 

CGRU'FFNESS. u. / [from gruf Rugged- 

neſs of mien ; harſhneſs of look or voice. 

Gau. adj. [contracted from grumble. ] 
Sour; ſurly ; ſevere. A low word. 

Nic looked ſour and grim, and would not open 

his mouth, Arbutlinat. 

To GRU'MBLE. v. n. [ grommelen, grom- 

men, Dutch. ] 


1. To murmur with diſcontent, 
A bridegroom, 

A grumbling groom, and that the girl ſhall find. 
Shakſpeare. 
Thou grumbleſt and raileſt every hour on 
Achilles, and thou art as full of envy at his 
greatneſs as Cerberus is at Proſerpina's beauty. 
Shakſpeare's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Th' accurſt Philiſtian ſtands on th' other fide, 
Grumbling aloud, and ſmites 'twixt rage and 
pride, Corvley, 
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Sultors, all but ons, will depart grumbling, be- 
cauſe they miſs of what they think their due. , 
4 a South, 
Providence has allotted man a competency : 
all beyond it is ſuperfluous ; and there will be 
grumbling without end, if we reckon that we 
want this, . becauſe we have it not. L'Eftrange. 
L' Avare, not uſing half his ſtore, 
Still grumb/es that he has no more, 
2. To growl; to gnarl. 

The lion, though he ſees the toils are ſet, _ 
Yet, pinch'd with raging hunger, ſcours away; 
Hunts in the face of danger all the day; 

At night, with ſullen pleaſure, grumbles o'er his 
Dryden, 


Prior, 


pre x 
3. To make a hoarſe rattle. 
Thou grumbling thunder join thy voice. 
Morteux. 
Like a ſtorm g 


That gathers black upon the frowning ſky, 
And grumbles in the wind. 


Vapours foul 
Daſh on the mountains br&v, and ſhake the 
woods 
That grumbling wave below. Thomfon's Winter. 


Gru'MBLER, n. /. [from grumble.] One 
that grumbles; a murmurer ; a diſcon- 
tented man, 


The half-pence are good half-pence, and I 
will ſtand by it: if I made them of filver, it 
would be the ſame thing to the grumbler. Swift, 


Grvu'MBLING, n./. [from grumble.) A 


murmuring through ntent; A 
grudge, 

I have ſerv'd 
Without or grudge or grumb/lings. Shakſpeare, 


GRUME. . / [grumeau, Fr. grumus, 
Latin.) A thick viſcid conſiſtence of 
a fluid: as the white of an egg, or 
clotted like cold blood. Quincy. 
Grv'MLY. adv. [from grum.] Sullenly; 
moroſely. = | 
Grv'/Movus. adj. [from grume.] Thick; 
clotted. 5 | 
The blood, when let, was black, grumons, the 
red part witnout a due conſiſtence, the ſerum ſa- 
line, and of a yellowiſh green. Arbuthuot. 
GR“ MOUSN ESS. n. . [from grumous. ] 
Thickneſs of a coagulated liquor. 
The cauſe may he referred either to the coagu- 
lation of the ſerum, or grimouſneſs of the bluod, 
Wiſtmman's Surgery. 
Grvu'NsEl. n. / [More uſually grouna/c!, 
unleſs Milton intended to preſerve the 
Saxon gnund.] The groundſel; the 
lower part of the building. 
Next came one 
Who mourn'd in earneſt, when the captive ark 
Maim'd his brute image, heads and hands lopp'd 
off | 
In bis own temple, on the grunſel edge, 
Where he fell flat, and ſham'd his worthippers. 
Milton. 
To GRUNT. v. n. [grumo, Lat.] 
To GRUNTLE. 5 To murmur like a 
hog. 
And neigh, ind bark, and grant, and roar and 
burn 
Like horſe, hound, hog, bear, fire, at every turn. 
| Sal ſpeare. 
Lament, ye ſwine! in granting ſpend your 
grief; 
For you, like me, have loſt your ſole relief. Gay. 
Thy brinded boars may ſlumber undiſmay'd, 
Or grunt ſecure beneath the cheſnut ſhade. 
= Ticket, 
The ſcolding quean to louder notes dcth rife, 
To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 
The granting hogs alarm the neighbours round. 
SWwi/kr. 
GRUNT. n. / [from the verb.] The noiſe 
of a hog. 
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Fwine's ſnowts, ſwine's bodies, took. they, 
; briſtles, grunts. - Chapman, 
Nan cow and calf, and family of hogs, 
In panick borruur of purſuing ; 
With manya deadly gent and doleful ſqueak, 
Poor ſwine, as if their pretty hearts would break. 


Grvu'NTLING. 3. . (from grunt.] A 
young hog. | 
To GxuTc4. v. . [corrupted for the 
ſake of rhyme from grudge. ] To envy ; 
to repine ; to be diſcontented. Not uſed. 
The poor at the encloſure doth grutch, 
Becauſe of abuſes that fall, 
Left ſome men ſhould have but too much, 
And ſome again nothing at all. Tuſſer. 
But what we're born for we muſt bear, 
Our frail condition it is (ſuch, 
That what to all may happen here, 
If 't chance to me, 1 muſt not gratch, 
Ben Jonſon. 
Gaeurtcn. . /. [from the verb.] Malice; 
ill-will. 
Ia it he melted leaden bullets, 
To ſhoot at fors, and ſometimes pullets ; 
To whom he bore ſo fell a grutch, 


Gvuara'cum. n./. A phyſical wood. 

© Guaiacum is attenuant and aperient, It is ex- 
cellent in many chronick cafes, and was once 
famous for curing the venereal diſeaſe, which it. 
ſtill does ſingly in warmer climates, but with us 
we find it inſufficient. We have a reſin of it, im- 
properly called gum guaiacum. Hill, 


GuARANTE'E. n: . guarant, French. |] 
A power who undertakes to ſee ſtipu- 


lations performed. 

God, the great guarantee for the peace of man- 
kind, where laws cannot ſecure it, may think it | 
the concern of his providence. South, 

A prince diſtinguiſhed by being a patron of 
proteſtants, and guarantee of the Weſtphalian 


of any articles. 
Tos GUARD. v. 4. [ garder, French; 


from our word ward, the w being 
changed by the French into g; as Galles 
for Wales] 

1, To watch by way of defence and ſecu- 
rity. 

2. To protect; to defend. 

Naked the graces guarded you from all 
Dangers abroad, and now your thunder fhall. 

Waller. 

Your pow'r you never uſe, but for defence, 
To gar your own or others innocence. Dryden. 

Fix'd on defence, the Trojans are not ſlow 
To gard the ſhore from an expected foe. Dryd. 

The port of Geaoa is very ill guarded agaiuft the 
ftor ms. Addiſon en Italy. 

3. To preſerve by caution, 

One would take care to guard one's ſelf againſt 
this particular imperfection, becauſe it is that 
which our nature very ſtrongly inclines-us to. 

3 Addiſon's Spe ator. 
4. To provide againſt objections, 


| 


— 


G UA 
+ = has ded every circumſtance with as 
*. N he bad been aware of the ob- 
jection. Broome on Odyſſry. 
5- To adorn with liſts, laces, or orna- 
mental borders. Obfolets. | | 


Give him a livery 


turn the penny. Collier. 
To guard againſt ſuch miſtakes, it is nece ſſury 
to acquaint ourſelves a little with words, HFatts. 
GUAKD. n, / [ garde, French; ward, 
Teutonick. ] | 
t. A man, or body of men, whoſe buſi. 
neſs is to watch by way of defence or 
prevention, | 
The guard bare them, and brought them back 
into the guard chamber. 1 Kings, 
Up into beav'n, from paradiſe, in haſte 
Th” angelick guards aſcended, mute, and ſad, 
For man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
They miſs'd courts, guards, a gay and num*rous 
train, 
Our judges like our laws were rude and plain. 
Cowley. 
With lifted hands, and gazing eyes, 
His guards behold him ſoaring through the ſkies. 
Dryden. 


They, uſurping arbitrary power, had their 
guards and ſpies, after the practice of gr” 
Swift. 
2. A Rate of caution ; a ſtate of vigilance. 
The great alteration which he made in the ſtate 
ecclefiaſtical, cauſed him to ſtand upon his guard 
at home. Davies. 
Temerity puts a man off his guard. L' Eftr ange.' 
It is wiſdom to keep vurſelves upon a N 
L' Er ange. 
Now he ſtood collected and prepar'd; 
For malice and revenge had put him on his guard. 
Dryden. 
Others are cooped in cloſe by the ſtrict guards 
of thoſe whoſe intereſt it is to Keep them ignorant. 
Locke. 


Obſolete, + 
5. Part of the hilt of a ſword. 


GuA'RDAGE. n. /. [from guard.] State 
of wardſhip. Obſolete. 
A maid fo tender, fair and happy, 
Run from her guardage to the ſooty boſom 
Of ſuch a thing as thou. CShatſpeare's Othllo. 
Gua'xDER. n. /, One who guards. Ain/. 
GuA'RDIAN. . /. | gardien, French, from 
guard. 
1. One that has the care of an orphan; 


one who 1s to ſupply the want of parents. 
I am ſorry for her, as I have juſt cauſe, being 
her uncle and her guardian. Shakſpeare. 
When perjur'd guardians, proud with impious 
ins, 

Choak up the ſtreets, too narrow for their trains 
Dryden. 

Hocus, with two other of the guardian, thought 
it their duty to take care of the intereſt of the 
three girls. Arbuthnot. 


2, One to whom the care and preſervation 


of any thing is nana 


GUD 


I gave you all, 
Made you my guardians, my depoſitaries j 
But kept a reſervation to be follow'd 
With ſuch a number. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
It then becomes the common concern of all 
that have truth at heart, and more eſpecially 


N | Dryden. | of thoſe who are the appointed guardians of the 
j i Ty From hence were heard * er 1 OG * chriſtian faith, to be upon the watch againſt ſe- 

| | e grunts of briſtled boars, and groans of bears i . f ducers. Materland. 
. And herds uf howling wolves, Dryden's e. r e -rog my 2 . 3. A repoſitory or ſtorehouſe. Not uſed. 
11 x To GUARD. v.n. To be in a late of | 
1 Ga vv ER. n. /. {from grunt.] tt def Where is Duncan's body ? 
* He tha CAUTION or detenee. ——  Caried to Colmeſkill, 

| 1. He t t grunts. | There are cafes, in which a man muſt guard, | The (cred ſtorc houſe of his Nors, 

F' 2. A kind of fiſh. [ DE | if he intends to keep fair with the world, and And guardian of their bones. Shakſpeart, 


GUARDIAN of the Spiritualities, He to 
whom the ſpiritual juriſdiction of any 
dioceſe is committed, during the vacancy 
of the ſee, He may be either guardian 
in law, or jure magiſlratus, as the arch- 
biſhop is of any dioceſe within his pro- 
vince ; or guardian by delegation, as he 
whom the archbiſhop or vicar-general 
doth for the time depute. Cowell. 


Gua'rDIAN. adj, Performing the office 


of a kind protector or ſuperintendent. 
My charming patroneſs protects me unſcen, like 
my guardian angel ; and ſhuns my gratitude like 
a fairy, who is bountiful by ſtealth, and conceals 
the giver when ſhe beſtows the gift. Dryden, 
Thus ſhall mankind his guardian care engage, 
The promis'd father of a future age. Pope, 
Mean while Minerva, in ber guardian care, 


He ne'er gave quarter t' any ſuch, Hudibras. He muſt be truſted to his own conduct, fince | Shoots from the ſtarry vaults through fields of air. 
Gay. n. /. [ye] Any thing of little | ere cannet always be a guard upon — $94" —b | Pope. 
* . . . at vou put in Is Owa min in- , 
| value; as, the paring of the nails. Did. a” : * See | GVA'RDIANSH1P, 1. f, [from guardian. 


The office of a guardian. 

The curate ſtretched his patent for the cure of 
ſouls, to a kind of tutelary guardianſhip over 
goods and chattels. L' Eftrange. 

This holds true, not only in loſſes and indigni- 
ties offered to ourſelves, but alſo in the caſe of truſt, 
when they are offered to others who are commit- 
ted to our care and guardianfliip. Kei t well. 

Theſeus is the brſt who eflabliſhed the popular 
ſtate in Athens, afiigning to himſelf the guardian» 
/hip of the laws, and chief commands in 80 

x wift, 
Gua'RDLEss. adj. [from guard.] With- 
out defence. | 

So on the guardleſt herd, their keeper lain, 
Ruſhes a tyger in the Lybian plain. Waller. 


i meaty. $ - Addiſon on the War, Men are always upon their guard againſt an A rich land, gruardl/eſs and undefended, muſt 
. An _ we _ 9 ＋ appearance of + hoe « Smalridge. needs have been T deute incitement. South, 
; 1s our ſuperior, ſuperior to . nd he is Side ee } at Bag s. 's 76 "kid "then - 
. eager — — nu tte of — ; 3 of objection; te aper. & 7 [from guard. ] 
1 faith and injuſtice. Leſley. caution ot expreiſion. 8 1. Care; Prote jon. 
; , ＋ F h They have expreſſed themſelves with as few How bilcſs d am I, by ſuch a man led! 
To Gua'RANTY. V. 4. [s arantir, Frenc 4 guards and reſtrictions as I. Atterbury. Under whoſe wiſe and careful gear | 
To undertake to ſecure the performance 4. An ornamental hem, lace, or border. I now deſpiſe fatigue and hardſhip. Swift. 


2. [guard and p.] A king's ſhip to 
guard the coaſt, 
Gvuana'va. 5 n. /. An American fruit, 
Gua'va. The fruit, ſays fir Hans 
Sloane, is extremely delicious and whole- 
ſome. They have only this inconveni- 
ence, that being very aſtringent, they 
' ſtop up the belly, if taken in great 
quantities. Miller. 
GUBERNA'TION, n. / [ gubernatio, Lat.] 
Government; ſuperintendency ; ſupe- 
riour direction. 
Perhaps there is little or nothing in the govern- 
ment of the kingdoms of nature and grace, but 
what is tranſacted by the man Jeſus, inhabited 
by the divine power and wiſdom, and employed 
as a medium or conſcious inftrument of this ex- 
tenfive gubernatien. Watts, 
Gu'pcGEoON. n. / [ goujon, French.] 
1. A ſmall fiſh found in brooks and rivers, 
eaſily caught, and therefore made a 


proverbial name for a man eaſily cheated. 


- 


8 UE 
"Tis true, no turbets dignify my boards ; 
But gudgeont, founders, what my Thames 2 
ope. 


2. A man eaſily cheated. 
This he did te draw you in, like ſo many 
gudgeons, to ſwallow his falle arguments, Swift. 
3. Something to be caught to a man's 
own diladvantage ; a bait; an allure- 


ment: gudgeons being commonly uſed 
as baits for pike. 
But fiſh not with this melancholy bait, 
For this fool's gudgeen, this opinion. Shakſpeare. 
Gue'sDoN. n. /. | guerdon, gardon, Fr.] 
A reward; a recompenſe, in a good 
and bad ſenſe. Not in uſe. 
But to the virgin comes, who all this while 
Amazed ſtands herſelf ſo mock'd to ſee, 
By him who has the gverden of his guile, 
For ſo misfeigning her true knight to be. Spenſer. 
He ſhall, by thy revenging hand, at once re- 
cEive the jult guerdon of all his former villanies. 
| Knolles, 
Fame is the ſpur that the clear ſpirit doth raiſe 
To ſcorn delights, and live laborious days; 
But the fair guerdon when we hope to hnd, 
And think to burſt out into ſudden blaze, 
Comes the blind fury with th” abhorred ſheers, 
And ſlits the thin-ſpun life. Milton, 
To GUESS. v. a. [ ghiſſen, Dutch. 


1. To conjecture ; to judge without any 


certain principles of judgment. 

Incapable and ſhallow innocents ! 

You cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death. 

: : Shakſpeare. 

Let not your ears defpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Wich ſhall poſſeſs them with the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. | 
—Hum! 1 gueſs at it. Shakſpeare, 

He that, by reaſon of his ſwift motions, can in- 
form limfelf of all places and preparations, ſhould 
he not veiy often gueſs rightly of things to come, 
where God pleaſeth not to give impediment ? 

Raleigh, 

There ifſue ſwarming bands 
Of ambuſh'd men, whom, by theirarms and dreſs, 
To be Taxcalian enemies I gueſs. Dryden. 

The ſame authoi ventures to gueſs at the parti- 
cular fate which would attend the Roman go- 
vernment, Swift, 

Nor can imagination gueſs, 

How that ungrateful charming maid 

My pureſt paſſion has betray'd. Swift, 
2. To conjecture rightly, or upon ſome 

juſt reaſon. 

One may gueſs by Plato's writings, that his 
meaning, as to the inferiour deities, was, that 
they who would have them might, and they who 
would not, might let them alone ; but that him- 
ſelf had a right opinion cuncerning the true God, 

' Stilling fleet, 

Ty Guess. v. a To hit upon by acci- 

dent; to determine rightly of any thing 

without certain direction of the judg- 
ment. 

If Xerxes was able to call every common ſol- 
dicr by his name in his army, it may be gueſſed 
he got not this wonderful ability by learning his 
leſſons by heart. Locke. 

Guess. u. / [from the verb.] Conjecture; 
judgment without any poſitive or certain 
grounds. 

The enemy 's in view; draw up your powers: 
Hard is the gue/s of their true ſtrength and forces. 

Shakſpeare. 

His gucſſe was uſually as near to prophecy as 

any man's. ell. 
A poet muſt confeſs 
His art 's like phy ſick, but a bappy gueſs. Dryd. 

It is a wrong way of proceeding to venture a 
greater good for a leſs, upon uncertain gugſſes, he- 
ſore a due examination. te. 

We may make ſome gueſs at the diſtinftion of 
things, into thoſe that are aceording to, above, 
and contrary to reaſon, ke, 
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Gue'ssE&. . .. [from gueſs. ] Conjectu- 
rer; one who judges without certain 
knowledge, * 

It is the opinion of divers good greſſers, that 


the latt fit will not be more violent than advan- 
tageous. 
If fortune ſhould pleaſe but to take ſuch a 
crotchet, : 
To thee I apply, great Smedley's ſucceſſor, 


To give thee lawn ſleeves, a mitre and rochet, þ 


Whom would'ſt thou reſemble? I leave thee a 
| gueſſer. Swift, 
Gue's81nGLY. adv. [from guefing.] Con- 
jecturally; uncertainly. Not in uſe. 

J have a letter gue//ingly (et down, Shakſpeare. 
GUEST. . /. [zept, zipe, Saxon; 
gweſt, Welſh. ] | 
1. One entertained in the houſe or at the 
table of another. - 
They all murmured, ſaying, that he was gone 


to be gueſt with a man that is a finner, Luke. 
Methinks a father - 
Ts, at the nuptial of his ſon, a guef 
That beſt becomes the table. Shakſpeare. 


Tell my royal gueſt 
_I add to his commands my own requeſt. Dryden 
2. A ſtranger; one who comes newly to 
reſide. | 
O deſarts, deſarts! how fit a gie am I for 
you, fince my heart can people you with wild 
ravenous beaſts, which in you are wanting ? 
Sidney. 
Thoſe happieſt ſmiles 
That play'd on her ripe lip, ſeem'd not to know 
What gucſſs were in her eyes; which parted thence 
As pearls from diamonds dropt. Shakſpeare. 


Gue'sTRITE. n./. [from gueſt and rite.] 
Offices due to a gueſt. 
Ulyſſes ſo dear 
A gift efteem'd it, that he would not beare 
In his black fleete that gueſt-rite to the war. 
Chapman. 


Gu'x sT AMBER. n. [ gueſt and cham- 
ber.] Chamber of entertainment. 

Where is the gueſf-chamber, where I ſhall eat 

the paſſover with my diſciples ? Mark. 

To Gv'G6GLE. v. n. [| gorgolaire, Italian, ] 

To ſound as water running with inter- 


miſſions out of a narrow-mouthed veſſel. 


Gur'DAGE. . /. from guide.] The re- 
ward given to a guide. Ainſworth 
Gu1i'DANCE. n. /. [from guide.] Direc- 
tion; government. 
They charge me with neglecting the guidance 
of wiſer men. | Spenſer. 
As to thoſe who !ived under the guidance of 
reaſon alone, it out the aſſiſtance of ſup-rnatu- 
ral light, it is highly probable that miracles, or a 
meſſage from the dead, would pet ſuade them. 
Atterbury. 
Paiticular application muſt be left to chriſtian 
prudence, under the guidance of God's holy tpi- 
rit, who knows our neceſſity before we aſk, and 
our ignorance in aſking. Rogers. 
This to the young— but thy experienc'd age 
Wants not the guidance of a former ſage. Sewell, 
A prince ought not to be under the grfdance or 
influence of cither faction, becauſe he declines 
from his office of prefiding over the whole to be 
the head of a party. Swift, 


To GUIDE. v. a. [guider, French, ] 


1. To direct in a way. 
When the ſpirit of truth is come, he will guide | 
you into all truth, Fern. 
The new light ſerved to guide them to their 
neighbours coffers, Decay of Piety. 


W hoſocver has a faithful friend to guide bim 
( 


Pope. | 
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This problem yet, this offspring of à gueſt, In the dark paſſages of life, may earry his eyes in 

us for once a child of truth confeſs. Prior. another man's head, and yet ſce never the worſe. 

No man is bleſt by accident, or gut, South, 
Tiue wiſdom is the price of happineſs, Young | 2, To influence. 


Upon thaſe, (t ſuck like ſecular maxims, 
when nothing but the intereft of this world guides 
men, they many times conclude that the ſlighteſt 
wrongs are not to be put up. Kettle tuell. 


3. To govern by counſel; to inſtruct. 
For thy name's ſake lead me and gufde me. 
Pſalms, 
4. To regulate ; to ſuperintend. 
Women negle& that which St. Paul afſigns 
them as their proper buſineſs, the guiding of tne 
houſe. Decay of Picty. 


Guipe. n. /. [guide, Fr. from the verb.] 
1. One who directs another in his way. 

Thou gaveſt them a burning pillar of fire to be 
a guide ot tue unknown journey. Wiſdom. 


Can knowledge have no bound, but mult ad- 
vance 
So farto make us wiſh for ignorance ? 
And rather in the dark to grope our way, 
Than, led by a falſe guide, to err by day ? 
Denlam. 


2. One who dire&s another in his conduct. 

While yet but young, his rather dy'd, 

And lett him to au happy gue. Waller, 

They have all the ſame paſtoral guides ap- 
pointed, authoriſed, ſanRifed, and ſet apart by 
the appointment of God by the directiun of the 
ſpirit, to direct and lead the people of God in 

| the ſame way of cternal ſalvation, Pear ſon, 
3. Director; regulator. 

Wao the guide of nature, but only the God of 
nature? In him we live, move, and ae Thoſe 
things which nature is ſaid to do, are by divine 
art performed, uſing nature as an inſtrument ; 
nur is there any ſuch knowledge divine in nature 
herſelf working, but in the guide of nature's 
work. - Hecker, 

Some truths are not by reaſon to be tried, 
But we have ſure experience for our guide, 

Dryden's Fables. 

Gu1'DELEsS. adj. [from guide] Having 
no guide; wanting a goveruour or ſu- 
perintendent. 

Th' ambitious Swede, like reſtleſs billows toſt, 
Though in his life he blood and ruin breath'd, 
To his now g«ide/cſs kingdom peace bequeath'd. 

Dryden. 

There fierce winds o'er duſky valleys blow, 

Whote every puff bears empty ſhades away, 
W hich guideleſs in thoſe dark dominions firay. 
Dryden, 
Gu1'DeR. n. . [from guide.] Director; 
regulator; guide. Obſolete. 

Our grider come! to the Roman camp con- 

cut us. Shakſpeare, 

Thar perton, that being provoked by exceſſive 
pain, thruſt his dagger into his body, and thereby, 
inſtead of reacning his vitale, opened an impoſt- 
hume, the unknown caule of all his pain, and ſo 
ſtabbed himſelf into perfect health and cafe, 
(uiely had great reaſon to acknuwiedge chance 


for his chirurgeon, and providence for the greiaer 
of his hand. South, 


\ GUT DON. n. J. [ French. ] A ſtandard- 
bearer; a ſtandard. Obſolete. 


GUILD. . / [ ildyeip, Saxon, a fel- 
lowſhip, a corporation. ] A ſociety ; 
a corporation; a fraternity or company, 
combined together by orders and laws 
made among themſelves by their prince's 
licence. Hence the common word gild 
or guilaball proceeds, being a faternity 
or commonalty of men gathered into 
one combination, ſupporting their eom- 
mon charge by mutual contribution, 


Correll, 


| 


UL 
Ladies, whoſe love is conſtant as the wind : 
Cite, who prefer a guinca ty mankind. Yaung, 
Gui'NEADROPPER, 2. / [guinea and 
drop.] One who cheats by dropping 


mneas. 

Who now the gu7n-adropper's bait regards, 
Trick'd by the ſharper's dice, or juggler's _ 
| a. 
Gur'NEAHEN. n. /. A fowl, ſuppoſed to 


be of Guinea. 


GVU1 


Towards three or four o'clock. | 

Look for the news that the gui/4 hall affards, 

| Shakſpeare's Richard 111. | 

In woolen cloth it appears, by thoſe ancient 

— that were ſeitled in England for this manu- 

acture, that this kingdom greatly flomiſhed in 

that art. Hale's Origin of Mankind, - 

. As when the long-ear'd milky mothers wait 
At ſome ſick miſer's triple bolted gate, 

For their defrauded abſent fyals they make 

A, moan ſo loud, that all the guild awake. Pope. 


0 1 


Blogdy and guilty; gu//tily awake, | 
And in a bloody battle end thy days: 
Think on lord Laftings, and deſpair, and die. 

Shakſpeare's Richard 111 

Gu1r'tTIX&88, n. / [from guilty.) The 
ſtate of being guilty ; wickedneſs ; con- 
ſciouſneſs of crime. N 

He thought his flight rather to proceed of a 
fearful gui/tineſs than of an humble faithfulneſs, 

| Sidney, 
The laſt was I that felt thy tyranny : 
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GUILE. . / [ guille, gille, old French, 
the ſame with wile.) Deceitful cun- 
ning; inſidious artifice ; miſchievous 
ſubtilty. ; 

With tawning words he courted her awhile, 
And looking lovely, and oft ſighing ſore, 

Her conſtant heart did court with divers gui/e; 
But words aud looks, and figns ſhe did abhor. 

Spenſer, 

When I have moſt need to employ a friend, 
Deep, hollow, treacherous, and full of guile, 
Be he to me! This do I beg of heav'n, 

When I ara cold in zeal to you or yours. Sa 
We may, with more ſucceſsful hope, reſolve 
To wage by force or gui/e eternal war. Milton, 

Nor thou his malice and falſe guile contemn : 
Subtile he needs muſt be who could ſeduce 
Angels. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 
GurLEFUL, adj. [ guile and full, ] 
1. Wily; inſidious ; miſchievouſly artful, 
The way not to be inveigled by them that are 
ſo guileful through {kiil, is thoroughly to be in- 
ſtructed in that which maketh ſkilful againſt 
guile. Hooker, 
Without expence at all, 
By guileful fair words, peace may be obtain'd. 
Shakſpeare's Henry vi. 
He ſaw his gui/eful act 
Ry eve, though all unweeting, feconded 
Upon her huſband. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The guileful phantom now forfook the ſhrowd, 
And flow ſublime, and vaniſh'd in a cloud. 
Dryden's En. 

2. Treacherous ; ſecretly miſchievous. 

I train'd thy brethren to that gui ſeſul hole, 
Where the dead corps of Baſſianus lay. Sp. 

Gur'LEFULLY. adv. [from guileful.) In- 
ſidiouſly; — 

To whom the tempter guileſully reply d. Mile, 

Gur'LEFULNESS. n. /. [from guilgſul.] 
Secret treachery ; tricking — | 

GurLELEss, adj. [from guile.] Free 
from deceit; void of inſidiouſneſs; 
ſimply honeſt. 

Gu1'LER. . . [from guile, See Be- 
GUILE.] One that betrays into danger 
by inſidious practices. | 

Bur he was wary wiſe in all his way, 
And well perceived his deceitful ſleight; 
Ne ſuffered Juſt his ſafety to betray; 
So good:y did beguile the guiler of the prey. 
Spenſer. 

GUILT. =. / [Filr, Saxon, originally 
ſignified the fine or mul& paid for an 
offence, and afterward the offence itſelf. ] 

1. The itate of a man jultly charged with 


a crime; the contrary to innocence. 

It was neither gui/e of crime, nor reaſon of 
ſtare, that could quench the envy that was upon 
the king fur this execution, Bacon's Henry vil. 

When theſe two ate taken away, the poſiih- 
lity of geit, and the poſſibility of innocence, 
what rcitraint can the belief of the creed lay upon 
any man? Hammond on Fundamentals, 

2. A crime; an off-nce. 
Cicſe pent up gualrs 
Rive your concealing continents, and aſk 
Th-tc dreadful ſummoners grace. Shakſpearr, 


Gu1'LTiLY. adv. from guilty.) With- 
out innocence ; without clearneſs of 
conſcience, 


O, in the battle think on Buckingham, 

And die in terrour of thy guiltineſs, Shakſpeare. 
I ſhould be guiltier than my guiltineſs, Shak/. 

Gur'LTLEsS- ad}. [from guilt.] Inno- 

cent ; free from.crime. - 
I am in this commanded to deliver 

The noble duke of Clarence to your hands : 

I will not reaſon what is meant hereby, 

Becauſe I will be gate of the meaning. Skhal/. 
Many worthy and chaſte dames thus, 

All guiltleſs, meet reproach, Shakſpeare's Othello. 
Then ſhall the man be guilt/eſs from iniquity, 

and this woman ſhall bear her iniquity. Numbers. 
Thou, who do'ft all thou wiſheſt at thy will, 

And never willeſſ aught but what is right, 
Preſerve this gui/t/eſs blood they (eek to (pill ; 

Thine be my kingdom. Fairfax, 
Guiltileſs of greatneſs, thus he always pray d, 

Nor knew nor wiſh'd he that thoſe vows he made 

On his own head ſhould be at laſt repaid. Dryden. 
The teeming earth yet gui/t/eſs of the plough, 

And unprovok'd did fruitful ſtores allow. Dryd 
Thou know'ſt how guiltleſs firſt I met thy 


flame, 
When love approach'd me under friendſhip's 
name. Pope. 
Gur'LTLESSLY. adv. [from guiltleſs.] 


Without guilt ; innocently. 


Gu1l'LTLESSNEs8s. n. / from guiltle/+.] | 


Innocence ; freedom from crime. 

A good number, truſting to their number 
more than to their value, and valuing money 
higher than equity, felt that guiltleſſue/ is not 
always with eaſe oppreſſed. Sidney. 

I would not have had any hand in his death, 
of whoſe gui/tleſſneſs I was better aſſured than 
any man living could be. King Charles. 


GUYTLTY. adj. [ zilzzz, Saxon, one con- 


demned to pay a fine for an offence. ] 
1. Juſtly chargcable with a crime; not in- 
nocent. 
Is there not a ballad of the king and the beg- 
gar ? 
— The world was gui/ty of ſuch a ballad ſome 
three ages fince. Shakſpeare, 
. Mark'd you not 
How that the gui/ty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence 
death ?  Siakſpeare, 
We are verily gui/ty concerning our brother, 
in that we ſaw the anguiſh of his ſoul when he 
beſought us, and we would not hear Creneſts, 
With mortal hatred I purſu'd his life, 
Nor he, nor you, were guilty of the firife ; 
Nor I, but as I lov'd; yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my impotence of mind. Dryd 
Farewel the ſtones 
And threſhold, guilty of my midnight moans. 
Dryden, 
There is no man, that is knowingly wicked, 
but is git to himſelf; and there is no man, that 
carries guilt about him, but he receives a ſting 
into his ſoul. Tiilotſon. 
2. Wicked; corrupt. 
All the tumult of a gui/ty world, 
Toſt by ungenerous paſſion, ſinks away. Thomſon, 


GUINEA. . /. [from Guinea, a country 
in Africa abounding with gold.] A 
gold coin valued at one and twenty 

illings. ; 

By the word gold I muſt be underſtood to de- 
fign a particular piece of matter ; that is, the laſt 
guinea that was coined, Locke, 


GuiNEAPuPPER. n. / [capficum, Latin. ] 
A plant. Miller. 

GurxEeaerG. n. . A ſmall animal with 
a pig's ſnout, brought, T believe, from 
Africa. 

Gurss. n. , [The ſame with viſe, guiſe, 
French; pipa, Saxon, the p or ww being 
changed, as is common, into g.] 

1. Manner; mien; habit; calt of beha- 


viour. 
His own fire, and maſter of his g/, 
Did often tremble at his horrid view. Spenſer. 
Thus women know, and thus they uſe the 
guiſe, 
T' enchant the valiant and beguile the wiſe. 
Fairfax, 
Lo you! here ſhe comes: this is her very 
guiſe ; and, upon my life, faſt aſſcep: obſerve 
her, ſtand cloſe. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
They ftand a horrid. front 
Of dreadful length, and dazzling arms in gr:ſe 
Of warriors old, with order'd ſpear and ſhield, 
Awaiting what command their mighty chief 
Had to impoſe. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
| By their guiſe 
= men they ſeem, and all their ſtudy bent 
o worſhip God a-right. Milzon's Paradiſe Loft. 
Back, ſhepherds, back : 
Here be without duck or nod, 
Other trippings to be trod, 
Of lighter toes and ſuch court guiſe 
As mercury did firſt deviſe, Milton. 
Their external ſhapes are notoriouſly accom- 
modated to that law or guiſe of life that nature 
has deſigned them. Afore, 
2. Practice; cuſtom z property. 
I ave chunke wine paſt my uſual guiſe ; 
Strong wine commands the foole, and moves the 


wiſe. Chapman, 
This would not be ſlept; 
Old guiſe muſt be kept. Ben Jonſon, 


The twain reply'd, it never was our giſe 
To ſlight the poor, or aught humane deſpiſe, Pope, 


3. External appearance; dreſs. 

When I was very young, nothing was ſo much 
talked of as rickets among children, and con- 
ſumptions among young people : after theſe rhe 
ſpleen came in play, and then the ſcurvy, which 
was the general complaint, and both were 
thought to appear in many various guiſes, Temple, 

The Hugonots were engaged in a civil war, by 
the ſpecious pretences of ſume, who, under the 
guiſe of religion, ſacrificed ſu many thouſands to 
their own ambition. f Swift. 

GuiTtA'r. n. /. | ghitara, Italian; guiterre, 
Fr.] A fringed inſtrument of mulick, 

Sallads and eggs, and lighter fare, 

Tune the Italian ſpark's guirar. Prior. 


Gorch. * [from gulo, Latin.] A 
GU'LCHIN. c ittle glutton. Skinner. 
Gores. adj. [perhaps from goule, the 

throat.) Red: a barbarous term of 


heraldry. 
Follow thy drum ; 
With man's blood paint the ground: gules, gulcs; 
Religious canons, civil laws are cruel ; 
Then what ſhould war be ? Shatſpeare, 
He whoſe ſable arms, 
Black as his purpoſe, did the knight reſemble, 
When he laid couched in the ominous horſe, 
Hath now his dread and black complexion 
ſmcar'd 
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GUS 


Co'xweny, n. /; [from gunner,) The 
ſcience of artillery ; the art of managing 
in | 3 J 
U'NPOWNER. . , and powder. 
The powder put into guns to be fired. 
It conſiſts of about fifteen parts of 
nitre, three parts of ſulphur, and two 
of charcoal. The proportions are not 
exactly kept. 
Gunpowder conſiſteth of three ingredients, 
ſaltpetre, ſmalleoal, and brimſtone. Brown. 
Burning by gunpowder frequently — at 
har, F 2 4 1 $ 25 
U'NSHOT. n. ſ. [gun and ſhot. e 
reach or range 2 un; the ſpace to 
which a ſhot can be thrown, 


Thoſe who are come over to the royal party 
are ſuppoſed to be out of gun/her. Dryden. 


Gvu'xsHoT. adj, Made by the ſhot of a 


n. 
The ſymptoms I have tranſlated to gun/ho? 
wounds. iſcman. 


Gu'nsSmMITH. n. .. [gun and /mith.] A 
man whoſe trade is to make guns. 

It is of particular eſteem with the * for 
ſtocks. . k rtimer, 
Gu'nsTiCx. . / [gun and flick:] The 

rammer, or ſtick, with which the charge 

is driven into a gun. 

 Ev'n a gunſti:k flying into fame. Steuart. 
G' x STO ck. n. f. [gun and flock.) The 


wood to which the barrel of the gun is 


fixed. | 
The timber is uſed for bows, pullies, ſcrews, 
. mills, and gunſlect Mortimer's Huſbandry. 
Gu'NsTONE. n. /. [gun and ſlone.] The 
ſhot of cannon. They uſed formerly 
to ſhoot ſtones from artillery. 
Tell the pleaſant prince, this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his ball to gwnfones, and his ſoul 
Shall and ſore charged for the waſteful ven- 


geance 
That ſhall fly with them. Shakſpeare's Henry v. 


Gu'xwaLE, or GUNNEL, of a Ship. n. / 
That piece of timber which reaches on 
either fide of the ſhip from the half 
deck tv the fore-caſtle, being the upper- 
moſt bend which finiſheth the upper 
works of the hull in that part, and where- 
in they put the ſtanchions which ſupport 
the = tree; and this is called the 
gunwale, whether there be guns in the 
ſhip or no; and the lower part of any 
port, where any ordnance are, 1s alſo 

_ termed the gunwale, Harris. 

GurGE. 3. C {gurges, Latin.) Whirl- 
pool ; gulf. 

Marching from Eden he ſhall find 


The plain, whercin a black bituminous gurge 
Boils out from under ground. Milton's Par, Loft. 


Gu'sxG10N. n. . The coarſer part of 
the meal, ſifted from the bran, | 


To Gvu'sGLE. v. n. [| gorgoghiare, Ital.] 
To fall or guſh with noiſe, as water 


from a bottle. 
Then when a fountain's gurg/ing waters play, 
They ruſh to land, and end in feaſts the _ 
pe. 
Pure gurgling rills the lonely deſert trace, " | 
And wafte their muſick on the ſavage m 
oung. 
Gu'nnanp. TN. / {gournal, French. ] 
Gu'rnNeT. A kind of ſea fiſh, 
If I be not aſham'd of my ſoldiers I am a 
fowc'd gurnet : I have miſus'd the king's preſs 
damnably, Shakſpeare's Henry zv. 


To Gus4, v. n. [ ge/clen, Dutch. ] 


Ships o'er their forces in a ſhining ſheet. Dryden. 


GUS 
t. Jo flow or ruſh out with violence; not 
to ſpring in a ſmall ſtream but in a, 


A ſea of blood gd from the gaping wound, 
That her gay garments ſtain'd with filthy gore, 


The covering of this abyſs was broken atunder, 
and the water guyfed out that made the deluge, 
Burnet. 
Inceſſant ſtreams of thin -magnetick rays 
Gu/h from their fountains with impetuvus force, 
Ineither pole, then take wradverſe courſe. Bl/ackm. 
On either hand the ga$ing waters play, 
And down the rough caſcade white daſhing fall. 
Thomſon. 
2, To emit in a copious effluxion. 
The gaping wound gad out a crimſon flood. 
Dryden. 
Line after line my guſting eyes o'erflow, 
Led through a ſad variety of woe. _ Pope. 
Gus. n. /. {from the verb.] An emiſ- 
ſion of liquor in a large quantity at 


once; the liquor ſo emitted. 
If a lung-vein be burſted, generally at the firſt 
cough a great gu/h of blood is coughed up. Harvey. 
Gu'sstT. n. f. [gouſſet, Fe. | Any piece 
ſewed on cloth, in order to ſtrengthen it. 
GUST. 1 [ gonſt, French; guftus, Lat.] 
1. Senſe of taſting. 
— — creatures for thy ſport or ef . 
Vet cry, if man 's unhappy, God 's unjuſt. Pope. 
2. Height of perception; height of ſen- 


ſual 11 | 
hey fondly thinking to alla 
Their appetite with g, inttcad of fruit 
Chew'd bitter aſhes, which th' offended taſte 
With ſpattering noiſe rejected. Milron's Par. Left. 
Where love is duty on the female fide, 
On theirs meer ſenſual gf, and ſought with ſurly 
pride. Dr yden's Fables, 
My fight, and ſmell, and hearing were em- | 


; proy 
And all three ſeaſes in full gf} enjoy d. Dryden, 
3. Love; liking. 
To kill, I grant, is fin's extremeſt g; 


Old age ſhall do the work of taking away both 
the gu and comfort of them. L' Eftrange. 
We have loſt, in a great meaſure, the g and 
reliſh of true happineſs. Filletſon. 
4. Turn of fancy; intellectual taſte. | 
The principal part of painting is to find what 
nature has made moſt proper to this art, and a 
choice of it may be made according to the g 
and manner of the ancients. Dryden. 
5. [from gufter, Iſlandick.] A ſudden 
violent blaſt of wind. 
She led calm Henry, though he were a king, 
As doth a ail, fill'd with a fretting g, 
Command an argohe to ſtem the waves. Shakſp. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines * 
To wag their high tops, and to make a'noiſe, 
When they are fretted with the g of heav'n. 
Shakſpeare, 
Preſently come forth ſwarms and volleys of 
libets, which are the gls of liberty of ſpeech re- 
rained. Bacon's Henry vii. 
As when fierce northern blatts from th' Alps, 
deſcend, 
From his firm roots with ſtruggling gi to rend 
An aged ſturdy oak. Denham, | 
Part ſtay for paſſage, till a e of wind © 


i 


Pardon a weak diſtemper'd ſoul that ſwells 
With ſudden guts, and ſinks as ſoon in calms, : 
The ſport of paſſions. Addiſon's Cato. 

6. It is written in Spen/er vitiouſly for juſts,. 
ſports. f 
For jolly knight he ſeem'd, and fair did fit, 
As one for Kknightly g and fierce encounters fit. 
ö Spenſer. 
Gr'sTABLE. adj, [ guſto, Latin. ] 


£ 
2 


| 1. To be taſted, 


larger body, 1 


Spenſer. | 


| GUT. n. /. [#utteln, German.] 


But, in defence, by mercy 'tis made juſt. Shatſp. | 


GUT 


This poſition informs us of a vulgar errour, 
terming the gall birterg whereas there is nothing 
guſtable (weeter, Harvey. 

2. Pleaſant to the taſte, 

A guffable thing, ſeen or ſmelt, excites the 
appetite, and affects the glands and parts of the 
mouth. Derham, 


| GusTa'T1ON. n, / [ guſto, Latin.] The 


act of taſting. 
The gullet and conveying parts partake of the 
nerves of g//ation, or appertaining unto ſapor. 
” Brown, 


Gvu'sTru1.. adj. [ guſt and full. ] Taſteful; 


well-taſted, 
What he defaults from ſome dry infipid fin, 
is but to make up for ſome other more gufifu/, 


| Decay Piety. 

GU'STO. n. /. [Italian.] 
1, Thercliſh of any thing; the power by 
which any thing excites ſenſations in the 


palate. 
Pleaſant gu/ſos gratify the appetite of the lux- 
urious. Der hum. 


2. IntelleQual taſte; liking. 
In reading what I have written, let them bring 
no particular go along with them. Dryden, 
Gus rv. adj. [from guſt.) Stormy; tem- 
peſtuous. 
Once upon a raw and grfty day, 
The troubled Tyber chaffing with his hails, 
; Shakſpeare's Julius Cæſar. 
Or whirl'd tempeſtuvus by the gy wind. 
Thomſon, 


t. The long pipe reaching, with many 
convolutions, from the ſtomach to the 


vent. 

This lord wears his wit in his belly, and his 
guts in his head. Shakſp. Tro. and Creſ}. 
A vial ſhould have a lay of wire-ſtrings below, 
cloſe to the belly, and then the firings of gutt 
mounted upon a bridge, that by this means the 
upper (rings ſtricken ſhould make the lower 
reſound, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
The inteſtines or guts may be-inflamed by any 

acrid or poiſonous ſubſtance taken inwardly. 
Arbuthnot on Diet. 
2. The ſtomach; the receptacle of food; 


proverbially. . 
And cramm'd them ?till their guts did ake, 
With cawdle, cuſtard, and plum- cake. Hudib. 
With falſe weights their ſervants guts they cheat, 
And pinch their own to cover the deceit. Dryd. 
3. Gluttony; love of gormandizing. 
Apicius, thou did'ſt on thy guts beſtow 
Full ninety millions; yet, when this was ſpent, 
Ten millions ſtill remain'd to thee ; which thou, 
Fearing to ſuffer thirſt and famiſument, 
In poiton'd potion drank'ſt. Hakewill, 


To Gur. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 
I. To eviſcerate; to draw; to exenterate. 
The fiſhermen ſave the moſt part of their fiſh : 
ſome are gu!/tcd, ſplitted, powdered, and dried. 
Carexw's Cornwal, 
2. To plunder of contents. 
In Nero's arbitrary time, 
When virtue was a guilt, and wealth a crime, 
A troop of cut-throat guards were ſent to ſeize 
Therich men's goods, and gut their palaces. 
a Diyden. 
Tom . Brown of facetious memory, having 
gutted a proper name of its vowels, uſed it as 
freely as he pleaſed. Addiſen, 


Gvu'TTATED. adj. [from gutta, Latin, 
a drop.] Beſprinkled with drops; be- 
dropped. Dia. 

Gu'TTER., 2. /. [from guttur, a throat, 
Latin. ] | 

1. A paſſage for water; a paſſage made by 
water, 


| GUY 
+ Theſe guter tiles are in length ten inches anc" 


4 balf. 8 Moon. 
Rocks riſe one above another, and have deep 


got ters worn in the ſides of them by torrents of rain. 
1 Addiſon. 
2. A ſmall longitudinal hollow. 
To Gu'tTER. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To cut in ſmall hollows. 
Tempeſts themſelves, high ſeas, and howling 
winds, 
The gutter'd rocks, and congregated ſands, 
Traitors enſtcep'd to clog the guiltleſs keels, 
As baving ſenſe of beauty, do omit 
Their mortal natures, letting ſafe go by 
The divine Deſdemona. Shakſp. Othello. 
My cheeks are gutter'd with my fretting tears. 
Sandys, 
Firſt in a place, by nature cloſe, they build 
A narrow flooring, gutter*d, wall'd, and til'd. 
D» yden. 
To Gvu'TTLE. v. n. [from gut.] To feed 
luxuriouſly; to gormandize. A low word. 
His jolly brother, oppoſite in ſenſe, 
Laughs at his thrift; and, laviſh of expence, 
Quatts, crams, and gutz/es in his own defence. 
Dryden. 
To Gvu'TTLE. v. a. [from gut.] To ſwal- 
low. A low word. 
The fool ſpit in his porridge, to try if they'd 
hiſs : they did not hiſs, and fo he gttled them up, 
and ſcalded his chops. L' Eftrange. 


Gu'TTLER. n. /. [from guiile.] A greedy 
eater, 
Gvu'rTuLOUs. adj. [from guttula, Latin. ] 
In the form of a ſmall ry. 

Ice is plain upon the ſurface of the water, but 
round in hail, which is alſo a glaciation, and 
figured in its guttulous deſcent from the air. 

. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

GU'TTURAL. ad; [ guituralis, Latin. 

Pronounced in the throat; belonging to 
the throat. 

The Hebrews have aſſigned which letters are 
labial, which dental, and which guttural Bacon. 

In attempting tv pronounce the naſals, and 
ſome of the vowels ſpiritally, the throat is 
brought to labour, and makes that which we Cal 
a guttural pronunciation. Holder. 

Gu'TTURALNESS. n. /. [from guttural. 
The quality of being guttural. Didi. 


Gu'TWORT. n. / | gut and wort.] An 
herb. 


Gov. n. /. [from guide.] A rope uſed to 
lift any thing into the ſhip. inner. 


G YIN 
To Gvu'z11.n, v. n. [from gut, or guſt, 
to guttle, or guſtle.] To gormandize; 
to feed immoderately; to ſwallow any 
liquor greedily. 
Well ſeaſon'd bowls the goſſip's ſpirits raiſe, 
Who while ſhe guzz/es chats the doctor's praiſe, 


| Roſcommon. 
They fell to lapping and guzz/ing, till they 
burſt themſelves. L' Eftrange, 
No more her care ſhall fill the hollow tray, 
To fat the guxzling hogs with floods of o__ 
ay. 
To Gv'z:1e, v. a. To ſwallow with im- 
moderate guſt, 
The Pylian king 
Was longeſt liv'd of any td 0-legg'd thing, 
Still guzz/ing muſt of wine. Dryden. 


Gv'zzLER.n/e [from guzz/e.] A —_— 


dizer; an immoderate eater or drinker, 


Grse. n. /. [See Git. ] A ſneer; a taunt; 
a ſarcaſm, 


Ready in g ybes, quick anſwer'd, ſaucy, and as 
quartellous as the weazel. Shakſpeare's Cymbcline. 
To GyBE. v. n. To ſneer; to taunt. 
The vulgar yield an open eat, 
And common courtiers love to g ybe and fleer. 
Spenſer. 
GrmMNaA'sTICALLY.adv.| from gymnaſlick. ] 
Athletically; fitly for itrong exerciſe. 
Such as with agility and vigour are not g ymnaſ- 
tically compoſed, nor actively uſe thoſe parts. 
Brown, 
GYMNA'STICK. adj. Yi; gym- 
naſligue, French. ] Pertaining to athletick 
exerciſe; conſiſting of leaping, wreſtling, 
running, throwing the dart, or quoit. 
The Cretans wiſely forbid their ſervants g ym- 
naſticts as well as arms; and yet your modern 
footmen exercile themſelves daily, whilſt their 
enervated lords are ſoftly lolling in their chariots. 
| Arbuthnet. 


Gy'MNICK. alli. N gymnique, Fr.] | 


Such as practiſe the athletick or gym- 


naſt ick exerciſes. 


Have they not ſword- players, and ev'ry fort 
Of g ymnick artiſts, wreſilers, riders, runners? 


Milton, 
Gy mNosPE'RMOUS. adj, [yowe and 


onicua.] Having the ſeeds naked. 
Gy'NECOCRACY. n. . [ywamoxgaria ; 


gynececratic, French. ] Petticoat govern- 
ment; female power. 


GyYV 


Orna'TION. . . [gyro, Latin.] The 
act of turning any thing about. 


This effluvium attenuateth and impelleth the 
neighbour air, which, returning home, in a 
g yratio1 carrieth with it the obvious bodies inte 


the clecttick. Brown, 

If a burning coal be nimbly moved round in a 
circle with g yrations, continually repeated, the 
whole circle will appear like fire; the reaſon of 
which is, that the ſenſation of the coal in the 
ſeveral places of that circle remains impreſſed on 
the ſenſorium, until the coal return again to- the 
ſame place, Newton. 


GyRs. n. /. [ gyrus, Latin.] A circle 
deſcribed by any thing moving in an 
orbit, 

Ne thenceforth his approved {kill to ward, 
Or ſtrike, or hurlen round in warlike gyre, 
Remember'd he; ne car'd for his ſafe guard, 
But rudely rag'd. Spenſer, 
Does the wild haggard tow'r into the ſky, 
And to the ſouth by thy direction fly? 

Or eagle in her g yres the clouds embrace? Sandys. 
He faſhion'd thoſe harmonious orbs, that roll 
In wreſtleſs g yres about the arctic pole. Sandy. 

Quick and more quick he ſpins in giddy g yresy 
Thea falls, and in much foam his ſoul expires. 


. Dryden, 
Gyr'rED. adj. Falling in rings. 


Hamlet, with his doublet all unbrac'd, 
No hat upon his head, his ſtockings looſe 
Ungarter'd, and down g wed to his ankle. 


Shakſpeare, 


Gyves. n. ſ. [gevyn, Welſh,] Fetters; 
chains for the legs. 


The villains march wide betwixt the legs, asif 
they had g yves on. : Skakſpeare, 
And knowing this, ſhould I yet ſtay, 
Like ſuch as blow away their lives, 
And never will redeem a day, 
Enamour'd of their golden g yes? Ben Jonſon, 
The poor priſoners, buldly ſtarting up, break 
off their chains and g yves. Kinlles. 
Gywves and the mill had tam'd thee, AMilron. 
But Telamon ruſh'd in, and hap'd to meet 
A riſing root, that held bis faſten'd feet; 
So down he fell, whom ſprawling on the ground, 
His brother from the wooden g yves unbound. 


Dryden. 

To Gyve. v. a. [from the noun. } To 

fetter; to ſhackle; to enchain; to enſnare. 

With as little a web as this, will I enfnare 

as great a fly as Caſſio. Ay, ſmile upon her, 
do, I will gyve thee in thine own courtſhip. 


” 


Shakſprare's Othelle, 


H 
H Is in Engliſh, as in other languages, 


a note of aſpiration, ſounded only 
by a ſtrong emiſſion of the breath, with- 
out any conformation of the organs of 
ſpeech, and is therefore by many gram- 
marians accounted no letter. The / in 
Engliſh is ſcarcely ever mute at the 
beginning of a word, or where it im- 
mediately precedes a vowel; as houſe, 


behaviour : where it is followed by a 
Vorl. I. 


HA 


conſonant it has no ſound, according 


to the preſent pronunciation : but an- 

ciently, as now in Scotland, it made 

the ſyllable guttural; as right, bought. 
Ha. enterjed. { ba, Latin.] 


1. An expreſſion of wonder, ſurpriſe, ſud- 
den queſtion, or ſudden exertion, 
You ſhail look fairer ere I give or hazard: 
What ſays the golden cheſt? 4a let me ſce, 
Stare. 


75 * 
H A 


Ha! what art thou! thou horrid hicadlef; 
trunk ! 
It is my Haſtings | Rotoe s Fare Sire, 
2. An expreſlion of laughter. Uſed with 
reduplication. 
He ſaith among the trumpets za, da, and he 
imelleth the battle aſar off. Jeb. 
Ha, ka, tis what fo long I wiſh'd and vow'd; 
Our plots and deluſions 
Have wrought ſuch confuftons, 
That the monarch's a tlve to the crown, Nv yen. 
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degree. : Bacon, 
HastrtiTA'TION. n. . [from habilitate.] 
Qualification. 


NAB 


HAAxk. . /. A fiſh. Ainſworth, 
HABEAS CORPUS. [Latin.} A writ, 
the which, a man indicted of ſome treſ- 
. paſs, being laid in priſon for the ſame, 
may have out of the King's Bench, 
thereby to remove himſelf thither at his 


own coſt, and to anſwer the cauſe there. | 


Cowell. 
HaBrtrDaA'SHER. . [This word is in- 
eniouſſy deduced by Minſbem from 
5.5 ihr daſs, German, have you this, 
the expreſſion of a ſhopkeeper offerin 
his wares to ſale.] One who ſells Cmall 
wares; a pedlar. 

Becauſe theſe cunning men are like haberde hers | 
of mall wares, it is not amiſs to ſet forth their 
ſhop. Bacon. 

A haberdafier who was the oracle of the coffee 

houſe, declared his opinion. Addiſon. 
Ha'nERDINE. . A dried ſalt cod. 

Ainſworth. 

Ha'BERGEON. . / [haubergeon, French; 

halbergium, low Lat.] Armour to cover 


the neck and breaſt ; breaſt plate; neck- 
iece ; gorget. 
F And 1 ſome, and ſome a habergion : 
So every one in arms was quickly dight. Fairfax. 
The fhot let fly, and graving 
Upon his ſhoulder, in the paſting, 
Lodg'd in Magnano's braſs kabergeon, Hudib. 


HasB1'L1MENT. 3. , [ habiliment, French. ] 


Dreſs ; clothes; garment. 
He the faireſt Una found, | 
Strange lady, in ſo ſtrange habiliment, 
Teaching the ſatyres. Fairy Queen. 
My riches are theſe poor habi/iments, 
Of which if you ſhould here disfurnith me, 
You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. 
Shakſpeare. 
The clergy ſhould content themſelves with 
wearing gowns and other habiliments of Iriſh dra- 
Swift, 


pery - 
To HARTLITATE. v. 2. [habiliter, Fr.] 


To qualify; to entitle. Not in uſe. 
Divers petſons in the houſe of commons were 

attainted, and thereby not legal, nor habi/itate to 

ſerve in parliament, being diſabled in the higheſt 


The things are but habi/itations towards arms; 
and what is Habilitation, without intention and 
act? Bacon. 

HABT LIT Y. n. .. [habilite, French. ] Fa- 
culty ; power: now ability. 

Ha'siT. n. ,. [habitus, Latin, ] 

I. State of any thing : as, habit of body. 


2. Dreſs ; accoutrement ; garment. 
I ſhifted 
Into a madman's rags, aſſume a ſemblance 
The very dogs di{dain'd; and in this habit 
Met I my father, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
If you have any juftice, any pity ; 
If ye be any thing but churchmen's habits. | 
Shakſpeare. 
Both the poets being dreſſed in the ſame Engliſh 
kabit, ſtory compared with ſtory, judgment may 
he made betwixt them. Dryden. 
The ſcenes are old, the habits are the ſame 
We wore laſt year. Dryden, 
Changes there are in veins of wit, like thoſe of 
v hits, or other modes. Temple. 
There are among the ſtatues ſeveral of Venus, 
in difFerent habits. Addiſon on Italy. 
The clergy are the only ſet of men who wear 
a d iſtinct habit from others. Sift 
3. Habit is a power or ability in man of 
doing any thing, when it has been ac- 
quired by frequent doing the ſame _ 


Locke. 


—_ 


| The partner of your bed. Shatſp. Winter's Tale. 


HAB 


He hath u better bad habit of frowning than 
the count palatine, Shakſpeare, 
Cuſtom ; inveterate uſe. | 
The laſt fatal ſtep is, by frequent repetition of 
the ſinful act, to continue and perſiſt in it, till at 
length it ſettles into a fred confirmed habit of 
fin ; which being that which the apoſtle calis the 
finiſhing of fn, ends certainly in death; death 
not only as to merit, but alſo as to actual inflic- 
tion, South, 
No civil broils have fince his death aroſe, 
But faction now by habit does obey ; 
And wars have that reſpe& for his repoſe, 
As winds for halcyons when they breed at ſea. 
| Dryden. 
The force of education is ſo great, that we may 
mould the minds and manners of the young into 
what ſhape we pleaſe, and give the impreſſions of 
ſuch habits, as ſhall ever afterwards remain. Atterb. 


To HAT. v. a. [from the noun.] To 


dreſs; to accoutre ; to array. | 
Prefent yourſelf and your fair pynceſs 

Befuvie Leontes : 

She ſhall be habitrd as it becomes 


Having called to bis memory fir George Vil- 
liers, and the cloaths he uſed to wear, in which at 
that time he ſeemed to be habited, he thought 
him to be that perſon. Clarendon. 

They habited themſelves like thoſe rural deities, 
and imitated them in their ruſtick dances. Dryd. 


HA'BITABLE. adj. [| habitable, French; 
habitabilis, Latin.) Capable of being 
dwelt in; capable of foltaloing human 


creatures, 

By means of our ſolitary fituation, we know 
well moſt part of the habitable world, and are 
ourſelves unknown. Bacon. 

That was her torrid and inflaming time; 

This is her habitable tropique clime. Donne. 
The torrid zone is now found habitable. Conley. 
Look round the habitable world, how few 

Know their own good, or knowing it purſue. 

Dryden. 


Ha'BITABLENESS. 4 from habitable, ] 
Capacity of being dwelt in. 

The cutting of the equinoctial line decides that 
controverſy of the kabitableneſs of the torrid 
zone. More. 

Thoſe ancient problems of the ſpherical round- 
neſs of the earth, the being of antipodes, and of 
the habitableneſs of the torrid zone, are abun- 
dantly demonſtrated. Ray. 


Ha'niTANCE, n. . [habitatio, Latin. 
Dwelling ; abode. 
What art thou, man, if man at all thou art, | 
That here in deſart haſt thine kabitance ? 
And theſe rich heaps of wealth do'ſ hide apart 
From the world's eye, and from her right uſance. 
Spenſer's Fairy Queen. 
Ha'siTANT. u. / 1 French; Ha- 
bitans, Latin.] Dweller; one that lives 


in any place; inhabitant. 
Not to earth are thoſe bright luminaries 
Officious; but to the earth's kabitant, Milton. 
Powers celeſtial tv each other's view | 
Stand fill confeſt, though diſtant far they lie, 
Or habitants of earth, or ſca, or ſky. Pope, | 


HaB1TA'TION. n. 7 [ habitation, French; 
habitatio, Latin. 


1. The ſtate of a 2 receiving dwellers. 
Amplitude almoft immenſe, with ſtars 


Numerous, and every ſtar perhaps a world 
Of deftin'd habitation. Milton. 


2. Act of inhabiting ; ſtate of dwelling. 
Palaces, 

For want of habitation and repair, 

Diſſolve to heaps of ruins. Denham, 
Rocks and mountains, which in the firſt ages 

were high and craggy, and conſequently then in- 

convenient for habitation, were by continual de- 

terration brought to a lower pitch. 


- out making your art habitual to you. 


B 


HAB 


Wiſdom, to the end ſhe might ſave many, 
built her houſe of that nature which is common 
unto all; ſhe made not this or that man her Aa- 
bitation, but dwelt in us. Hooker, 

God oft deſcends to viſit men 
Unſeen, and through their kabitations walks 
To mark their doings. Milton, 


HABITA'TOR. u. ſ. [Latin.] Dweller; 
inhabitant. 

The ſun's preſence is more continued unto the 
northern inhabitants; and the longelt day in Cane 
cer is longer unto us than that in Capricorn unto 
the ſouthern kabirators, Brown, 
Hap1'TuUaAL. adj. [habituel, from habit, 
French.] Cuſtomary; accuſtomed ; in- 
veterate ; eſtabliſhed by frequent repe- 
tition. It is uſed for both good and ill, 


Sin, there in pow'r before 
Once actual; now in body, and to dwell 
Hahitual habitant. Milton. 
Art is properly an habitual knowledge of 
certain rules and maxims. South. 
By length of time 
The ſcurf is worn away of each committed 
crime: 
No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains; 
But the pure ether of the ſoul remains. Dryden. 
'Tis impoſhble to become an able artiſt, with- 
Dryden, 
HaB1'TUALLY. adv. [from Habitual.] 
Cuſtomarily ; by habit. 
Internal graces and qualities of mind ſanctify 
our natures, and render us habitually holy. 
Atterbury. 


To Han!TvaTe. ©. a. [habituer, Fr.] 
To accuſtom ; to uſe one's ſelf by fre- 


quent repetition : with 9. 

Men are firſt corrupted by bad counſel and 
company, and next they kabituate themſelves to 
their vicious practices. Tillot ſon. 

Such as bve in a rarer air are kabituated te rhe 
exerciſe of a greater muſcular ſtrength. Arbuthnot, 


Ha'siTUDE. n. /. [habitudo, Latin; Ha- 
bitude, French. | 


1. Relation; re . 3 flate with regard 
to ſomething elf 
We cannot conclude this complexion of nat.ons 
from he vicinity or habitufe they hold unto 
the ſun. Brown, 
The will of God is like a ſtreight unalterable 
rule, but the various comportments of the creature, 
either thwarting this rule, or holding conformity 
to it, occaſions ſeveral kabitudes of this rule unto 
it. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
It reſults from the very nature of things, as 
they ſtand in ſuch a certain kabitude, or relation 
to one another. South, 
As by the object ive part of perfect happineſs we 
underſt and that which is beſt and lat, and to 
which all other things are to be referred, ſo by 
the formal part muſt be underſtood the beſt and 
laſt kabitude of man toward that beſt object. 


Nerris. 
In all the habitudes of life, 
The friend, the miſtreſs, and the wife, 
Variety we ſtill purſue. Swift, 


2. Familiarity ; converſe; frequent in- 


tercourſe. 
His knowledge in the nobleſt uſeful arts, 
Was ſuch dead authors could not give; 
But habitudes with thoſe who live. Dryden. 
To write well, one muſt have frequent fabi- 
tudes with the beſt company. 


3. Long cuſtom ; habit; inveterate uſe, 
This is more properly Habit. 


Mankind is willing to continue in a pleaſing 
error, ſtrengthened by a long habitude. Dryden, 

Thy ear, inu'd to charitable ſounds, 
And pitying love, muſt feel the hateful wounds 
Of jeſt obſcene, and vulgar ribaldry, x 
The ill-bred queſtion, and the loud reply, 
Brought by long kabitude from bad to worſe : 
Muſt hear the frequent oath, the direful curſe, 


3: Place of abode ; dwelling. 


Wadward. 


Poier. 


HAC 


4. The power of doing any thing acquired 
by frequent repetition. | 
It is impoſſible to gain an exact habitude with- 
out an infinite number of acts and perpetual 
practice, Dryden. 
Ha'nBNAs. adv. [hap ne hap, or nap; as 
would nould, or ne would ; will nill, or 
ne vill; that is, let it happen or not.] 
At random ; at the mercy of chance ; 
without * rule or certainty of effect. 
e circles draws, and ſquares, 
With cyphers, aſtral characters, | 
Then looks em o'er to underſtand 'em, 
Although ſet down kabnab at random. Hudib. 


To HACK. v. a. [| haccan, Saxon; hacken, 
Dutch; hacher, French; from acape, an 
axe, Saxon.] 

1. To cut into ſmall pieces; to chop; to 
cut ſlightly with frequent blows; to 
mangle with unſkilful blows. It bears 
commonly ſome notion of eontempt or 

malignity. 

He put on that armour, whereof there was no 
one piece wanting, though hacked in ſome places, 
bewraying ſome tight not long ſince paſſed. 

C Sidney. 

What a ſlave art thou, to hack thy ſword as 
thou haſt done, and ſay it was in fight! Shal/. 

Richard the ſecoud here was act d to death. 

Shakſpeare. 

I'll fight 'till from my bones my fleſh be kacke. 


: Shakſpeare. 
One flouriſhing branch of his moſt royal root 


Is hackt down, and his ſummer leaves all faded, 
By envy's hand, and murder's bloody axe. 


Shakſpeare. 
Burn me, hack me, hew me into pieces. 


Dryden, 
Not the act d helmet, nor the duſty field, 
But purple veſts, and flow'ry garlands pleaſe, 
Addiſon. 
But fate with butchers plac'd thy prieſtly tall, 
Meek modern faith to murder, Aa, and mawl. 
Pope. 
2. To ſpeak unreadily, or with heſitation. 
Diſarm them, and let them queſtion ; let them 
keep their limbs whole, and hack our Engliſh, 
Shakſpeare. 


To HACK. v. n. To hackney ; to turn 


hackney or proſtitute. Hanmer. 


Ha'cxLE. n. /. Raw ſilk; any flimſy 
ſubſtance unſpun. 
Take the hackle of a cock, or capon's neck, or 
a plover's top: take off one ſide of the feather, 
and then take the hack/e filk, gold or ſilver thread, 
and make theſe faſt at the bent of the hook. 
; Walton's Angler. 
To HA'CKLE. v. a, To dreſs flax. 


Ha'cxNev. nf. [hacknai, Welſh ; backe- 
neye, Teutomck ; haguente, French.) 
1. A pacing horſe. 
2. A hired horſe; hired Htorſes being 
uſually taught to pace, or recommended 
s good pacers. 


Light and lewd perſons were as caſily ſuborned 
to make an affidavit for money, as poſt- hoi ſes 


and hackneys are taken to hire, Bacon, 
Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 

And hackney of a Lapland hag, 

In queſt of you came hither poſt. Hadi hras. 


3. A hireling; a proſtitute, 
Three kingdoms rung 
With his accumulative and kackney tongue. 
Roſcommon, 
That is no more than every lover 
Does for his Aactney lady ſuffer. Hudibras. 
Shall each ſpurgall'd zackney of the day, 
Or each new penſion'd ſycophant, pretend 
To brea« my windows. 


Pope. 
4. Any ching let out for hire. 


HAG 


A wit can ftudy in the ſtreets; 
Not quite ſo well, however, as one ought ; 
A hackney coach may chance to ſpoil a thought. 


Pope. 
5. Much uſed; common. 


Theſe notions young ſtudents in phy ſick derive 
from their hackney authors, Harvey. 


To Ha'ckNty. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To practiſe in one thing; to accuſtom, 
as to the road, 

He is long +#acin:y'd in the ways of men. 
Shakſpeare. 

Ha'cqueToN. n. .. [haquet, old French, 

a little horſe. ] Some piece of armour. 

You may ſee the very taſhion of the Iriſh 
horſeman in his long hoſe, riding ſhoes of 
coſtly cor dwain, his hacqueton, and his haber- 
geon. Spenſer's State of Ireland. 

Had, The preterit and part. paſſ. of have, 
I had better, you had better, &c. means 
the ſame as, it would be better "of me or 
you; or, it would be more eligible it is 
always uſed potentially, not indicatively: 
nor 1s have ever uſed to that import. 
We fay likewiſe, it had been better or 
evor/e. 

I had rather be a country ſervant maid, 


Than a great queen with this condition, Shakſp. 
Had we not better leave this Utica, 
To arm Numidia in our cauſe ? Addiſon. 


Ha'ppock. n. f. [hadet, French.] A ſea 
fiſh of the cod kind, but ſmall. 


The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with pilchards, 
herrings, and kaddocks, Carew, 


HarrT. n. / [hzpe, Saxon; 5%, Dutch; 
from To have or hold.) A handle; that 


part of any inſtrument that is taken into 
the hand. 
This brandiſh'd dagger 
I'll bury to the haf? in her fair breaſt, Dryden. 
Theſe extremities of the joints aro the kafts 
and handles of the members. Dryden. 
A needle is a ſimple body, being only made of 
ſteel; but a ſword is a compound, becauſe its 
haft or handle is made of materials different 
from the blade. Watts Logick, 
To HaFT. v. a, [from the woun.] To 


ſet in a haft. Ainſworth, 


HAG. n. / [hægepre, a goblin, Saxon; 
heckle, a 4 — , Dutch]. 


1. A fury; a ſhe-monſter. 
Thus ſpoke th' impatient prince, and made a 
pauſe : 
His foul kags rais's their heads, and clapt their 
hands ; 
And all the powers of hell, in full applauſe, 
Flourith'd their ſnzKes, and toſt their flaming 
brands, . Cra/iaw, 
2. A witch; an enchantreſs. | 
Out of my door, you witch! you lag, you 
baggage, you poulcat, you tunnion. Shatſprare. 
3- An old ugly woman. 
Such atfectations may become the young ; 
But thou old /ag of threeſcore years and three, 
Is ſhewing of thy parts in Greek for thee ? 
Dryden. 
To Has. v. a. [from the noun. ] To tor- 
ment ; to haraſs with vain terrour. 
That makes them in the dark ſee viſions, 
And hag themſelves with apparitions. Hudib. 
How are ſuperſtitious men khagged out of their 
wits with the fancy of omens, tales, and viſions ! 
L' Lftrange. 
HA“ ARD. adj. [ hagard, French. ] 
1. Wild; untamed; irreclaimable. 
As khagard hawk, preſuming to contend 
With hardy fowl above his able might, 
His weary pounces all in vain doth ſpend, 
To truſs the prey too heavy for his flight. 
Fairy Quees, 


—— 


2. [hager, German.] 


3. Deformed with paſſion; vildly diſor- 


2. A ſpecies of hawk. 


HAI 
She 's too diſdainful ; 
I know her ſpirits are as coy and wild, 
As hagard as the rock, Shatſprare, 
Lean; rugged ; 
perhaps, ugly: To this ſenſe 1 have 
put the following paſſage ; for the au- 
thor ought to have written hagard. 
A hagged carion of a wolf, and a jolly fort of 
dog, with good fleſh upon 's back, fell into com- 
pany together. L' Eftrarge. 


dered, 
Fearful beſides of what in fight had paſs'd, 
His hands and hagard eyes to heav'n he call, 
Dryden, 


Where are the copſcious looks, the face now 
pale, 


Now fluſhing red, the down-caft hagard eyes, 
Or fixt on earth, or ſlowly rais'd | Smith, 
Ha'cGarD. n. /. 
1. Any thing wild or irreclaimable. 

I will be married to a wealthy widow, 
Ere three days paſs, which has as long lov'd me 
As I bave lov'd this proud diſdainful kaggard. 
Shakſpeare. 


Does the wild haggard tow'r into the ſky, 
And to the ſouth by thy direction fly? Sandys. 
I enlarge my diſcourſe to the obſervation of 
the aices, the brancher, the ramiſh hawk, and 
the kaggard, Walton. 
3. A hag. So Garth has uſed it for want 
of underſtanding it. 
Beneath the gloomy cover of an yew, 
In a dark grot, the baleful kaggard lay, 
Breathing black vengeance, and infecting day. 
Garth, 
Ha'6GARDLY. adv. [ from haggard.] De- 
formedly ; uglily. 
For her the rich Arabia ſweats her gum ; 
And precious oils from diſtant Indies come, 
How kaggardly ſoe'er ſhe looks at home. Dryd. 
Ha'cGess. n. .. [from hog or hack.] A 
maſs of meat, generally pork chopped, 
and encloſed in a membrane. In Scot- 
land it is commonly made in a ſheep's 
maw of the entrails of the ſame animal, 
cut ſmall, with ſuet and ſpices. 
Ha'cG18H. adj. | from hag.) Of the nas 
ture of a hag ; deformed; horrid, 
But on us both did agg age ſteal on, 
And wore us out of act. Shakſpeare, 
To HA'GGLE., v. a. [corrupted from 
hackle or hack.) To cut; to chop; to 
mangle : always in a bad ſenſe. 
Suffolk firſt died, and York all Aaggled o'er, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay inſteep'd. 
Shatſpears. 
To HAa'GGLE. v. n. To be tedious in a 
bargain ; to be long in coming to the 
price. 
Ha'6GLER. n. . [from paggle.] 
1. One that cuts. 
2. One that is tardy in bargaining. 
Ha'G10GRAPHER, 2. J. [a. & and y. 
A holy writer. | 
The Jews divide the holy ſcriptures of the ol. 
teſtament into the law, the prophcts, and the 
hagiographers. 
Han. intcrjet. An expreſſion of ſudden 
effort. 
Her coats tuck'd up, and all her motions 
: jun 
She PE ans and then cries 4a at ev'ry tbruſt. 
Dr yden, 
HAIL. 3. /. [hagel, Saxon. ] Doves of 
rain frozen in their falling. Locke, 
Thunder mix'd with Ja, 
Hai! mix'd with fire, mutt rend th' Egyptian cy, 
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HAI 


To Hair, v. 2. To pour down hail. 
My people ſhall dwell in a peaceable habitation 
when it ſhall /, coming down on the foreſt 
| Tſaiah. 
Hat. interj. Ihœl, health, Saxon: Hail, 
therefore, is the ſame as ſalve of the 
Latins, or 5y42iv; of the Greeks, health 
be to you.] A term of ſalutation now 
uſed only in poetry ; health be to you. 
It is uſed likewiſe to things inanimate. 
Hail, hail, brave friend 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
Shakſpeare, 
Her fick head is bound about with clouds: 
It does not look as it would have a Bail, 
Or health wiſh'd in it, as vn other morns. 


Ben Fonſon. 
The angel 1 


Beſtow' d, the holy ſalutation us'd 
Long after to bleſt Macy, ſecond Eve. 
_ Farewell, happy felis, 
Where joy for ever dwells ! hail horrors! hail 
'Tnfernai world! and thou profoundeſt hell 
Receive thy new poſſefſor ! Milton. 
All Hail, he cry'd, thy country's grace and love; 
Once firſt of men below, now firſt of birds alLove. 
: Dryden. 
Hail to the ſun ! from whoſe returning light 
The cheerful ſoldier's arms new luſtre take. 
Rowe, 


To Hair. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
falute ; to call to. 
A galley drawing near unto the ſhore, was 


hailed by a Turk, accompanied with a troop of 
horſemen. Knolles. 


Thrice call upon my name, thrice beat your 
breaſt 
And hail me thrice to everlaſting reſt. Dryden. 


Ha'iLs ROT. n. /. [hail and bot.] Small 
ſhot ſcattered like hail. 
The maſter of the artillery did viſit them 
ſharply with murdering hai/»t, from the pieces 
mounted towards the top of the hill. Hayward. 


Ha'tL.sTONE. n. . [hail and flone.] A 
particle or fingle ball of hail. 


You are no ſurer, no, 
Than is the coal of fire upoif the ice, 
Or kai/ſtone in the ſun. Shakſpeare. 
Hard hai/flenes lie not thicker on the plain, 
Northaken oaks ſuch ſhow'rs of acorns rain. Dryd. 


Ha'iLy. adj. [from hail.) Conſiſting of 
hail. | 
From whoſe dark womb a rattling tempeſt 
popis . 
Which tte culd north congeals to haily ſhowers. 


Pope. 

HAIR. =. /. [hzp, Saxon. ] 

1. One of the common teguments of the 
body. It is to be found upon all the 
parts of the body, except the ſoles of 
the feet and palms of the hands. When 
we examine the hairs with a microſcope, 
we find that they have each a round 
bultous root, which lies pretty deep in 
the ſkin, and which draws their nouriſh- 
ment from the ſurrounding humours : 
that each hair conſiſts of five or fix 
others, wrapt up in a common tegu- 
ment or tube. 't hey grow as the nails 
do, each part near the root thruſting 
forward that which is immediately above 
it, and nat by any liquor running along 
the hair in tubes, as plants grow. 

Quincy. 

My fleece of wool!y hair uncurls. Shakſp. 
S:-4/} tne difference of hair only, on the ſkin, 
be a mark of a different internal conſtitution be- 
tucen a changeling and a drill? Lecke, 

2. ſingle hair, 


Ai ton. 


—— — — ä — — — 


* 


HAL. 
| Naughty lady, 


Will quicken and accuſe thee, ſpeare. 
Much is breeding; 2 ATE 
Which, like the courſer's hair, hath yet but life, 
And not a ſerpent's poiſon. Shakſpeare. 
3. Any thing proverbially ſmall. 
It thou tak'ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound; if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, 
Thou dieſt. Shakſp. Mercht. of Venice, 
| He judges to a hair of little indecencies, and 
knows better than any man what is not to 
be written, Dryden, 
4. Courſe ; order; grain; the hair falling 
in a certain direction. 
He is a curer of ſouls, and you a curer of bo- 
dies : if you ſhould fight, you go againſt the hair 
of your profeſſion, Shakſpeare. 
Ha'1RBEL. n. . A flower; the hyacinth. 
Ha'1RBRAINED. adj. [This ſhould rather 
be written harebrained, unconſtant, un- 
ſettled, wild as a hare. ] Wild; irregu- 
lar ; unſteady. | 
Let 's leave this town; for they are kairbrain'd 
ſlaves, 
And hunger will enforce them be more eager. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Ha'"1RBREADTH. 8. /. [hair and breadth. } 
A very ſmall diſtance ; the diameter of 
a hair, 
Seven hundred choſen men left-handed could 
fling ſtones at an khairbreadth, and not miſs. 


Judges. 
I ſpoke of moſt diſaſtrous chances, 
Of moving accidents by flood and field; 
Of hairbreadth *(capes in th' imminent deadly 
breach, S1a*ſpeare. 


Ha'txcLoTH. n. /. [hair and cloth. ] Stuff 
made of hair, very rough and prickly, 
worn ſometimes in mortification. 


It.is compoſed of recds and parts of plants 
woven toget der, like a piece of Karree. Grew, 


HairLa'Ce. n. , [hair and lace.] "ihe 
fillet with which women tie np their hair. 


| Some worms are commonly reſembled to a wo- 
man's hairlace or fillet, thence called tenia. 


. Sha 


Harveys 
If Molly happens to be careleſs, 
And but neglects to warm her kairlace, | 
She gets a cold as ſure as death. Swift. 
Ha'tRLESS. adj. [from hair. ] Wanting 
hair. | 
Whitebeards have arm'd their thin and hairleſs 


ſcalps 

| Againft thy majeſty. Shatſpeare. 

Ha'tringss. n. /. [from hairy. ] The 
ſtate of being covered with hair, or 
abounding with hair, 

Ha'izy. adj. [from Hair. 


N 


Sne his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of flowers, Shakſpeare. 
Children are not #airy, for that their ſkins are 
more perſpirable. | Bacon. 


2. Conſiſting of hair. 
Storms have ſhed 
From vines the hairy honours of their head. 


Dryden. 
Haxr. n. ſ. A kind of fiſh. 


The coaſt is ſtored with mackrel and hate. 
Carew. 


 Ha'xoT. n. ſ. [from habe.] A kind of 
fiſh. Ainſworth. 
Har, in local names, is derived like a/ 
from the Saxon healle, i. e. a hall, a 
palace. In Gothick a/h ſignifies a 
temple, or any other famous buildiag. 


Gibſon's Camden 
HA'LBERD., n. fe [halebarde, French; 


— 


1 


Theſe hairs which thou doꝰ ſt raviſh from w/ chin, | 


| 


. . * o g 
1. Overgrown with hair; covered with hair. 


— 


HAL ; 


1 ard Hale, a court, halberds being the 
common weapons of guards. ] A battle- 
axe fixed to a long pole. 
Advance thy halberd higher than my breaſt. 
© Shakſpeare,. 
Our halberds did ſhut up his paſſage. Shakſp. 
Four knaves in garbs ſuccinct, a truſty band, 
Caps on their heads, and halberds in their hand, 
Draw forth to combat on the velvet plain. Pope. 
Ha'LBERDIER. n. . [halberdier, French, 
from halberd.) One who is armed with 
a halberd. | a - 


The ducheſs appointed him a guard of thirty, 
halberdeers, in a livery of murrey and blue, to at- 
tend his perſon. Bacon. 

The king had only his kalberdeers, and fewer of 
them than uſed to go with him. Clarendon. 

Ha'Lcyon. n. /. [halcyo, Latin.] A 
bird, of which it is ſaid that ſhe breeds 
in the ſea, and that there is always a 
calm during her incubation. 

Such ſmiling rogues, as theſe, ſooth ev'ry 

paſſion, 
Bring oil to fire, ſnow to their colder moods 
Renege, affirm, and turn their halcyon beaks 
With ev'ry gale and vary of their maſters. Shak. 

Amidſt our arms: as quiet you ſhall be, 

As halcyons brooding on a winter ſea. Dryden, 

Ha'.cyon. adj. [from the noun. ] Pla- 
cid; quiet; ſtill; peaceful. | 

When great Auguſtus made war's tempeſt 

ceaſe, | 
His halcyon days brought forth the arts of peace. 

Den lum. 

No man can expect eternal ſerenity and n- 
cyon days from ſo iu competent and partial a cauſe, 
as the conſtant courſe of the ſun in the equinoctial 
circle. Bentley. 

Hart. adj. [This ſhould rather be written 
hail, from hel, health.) Healthy ; 


ſound ; hearty ; well complexioned, 
My ſeely ſhcep like well below, 

For they been kale enough I trow, 

And liken their abode. Spenſer. 
Some of theſe wiſe partizans concluded the 

government had hired two or three hundred Aale 

men, to be pinioned, if not executed, as the pre- 

tended captives, Aaddiſon. 
His ſtomach too begins to fail; 

Laſt year we thought him ſtrong and hale, 

But now he 's quite another thing: 

I wiſh he may hold out ' till ſpring. Swift, 

To Halt. v. a. [halen, Dutch; hater, 

French.] To drag by force; to pull 

violently and rudely. 8 

; Fly to your houſe; 

The plebeians have got your fellow tribune, 

And Aale him up and down, Shakſpeare, 

My third comfort, 

Starr'd moſt unjuckily, is from my breaft 

HaPd out to murder, Shakſpeare. 
Give diligence that thou mayeſt be delivered 

from him, leſt he Bale thee to the judge. Luke, 
He by the neck hath ha/d, in pieces cut, 


And ſet me as a mark on every butt. Sandys, 
Thither by harpy- footed furies B d, 

At certain revolutions, all the damn'd 5 

Are brought. Aſilion. 


This ſiniſt rous gravity is drawn that way by the 
great artery, which then ſubſideth, and kulerh the 
heart unto it. Brown, 

Who would not be diſguſted with any recrea— 
tion, in itſelf indifferent, if he ſhould with blows 
be halcd to it when he had no mind ? Lecke. 

In all the tumults at Rome, though the peo» 
ple proceeded ſometimes to pull and hale one 

another about, yer no blood was drawn, ?till the 
time of the Gracchi. Swift, 


HLR. u. /. [from hale,] He who pulls 


and hales. 
HALF. n. /. plural Halves. [healpg, Sax. 
and all the Teutonick dialects. The / is 


| Hhallelarde, Dutch, from Harde, an axe, | often not ſounded. ] 


HAL. 


r. A moiety; one part of two; an equal 


Fa half acre of land. 1 Samuel, 
Many might go to heaven with half the labour 
they go to hell, if they would venture their in- 
duſtry the right way. Ben Jenſon. 
Well choſen friendſhip, the moſt noble 
Of virtues all our joys makes double, 
And into halves divides our trouble. 
Or what but riches is there known 
| Which man can ſolely call his own ; 
In which no creature goes his ka/f, | 
Unleſs it be to ſquint and laugh? Hudibras. 
No mortal tongue can half the beauty tell; 
For none but hands divine could work ſo well, 
Dryden. 
Of our manufacture foreign markets took off 
one ww and the other half were conſumed 
amongſt ourſelves. - Locke. 
The council is made up half out of the noble 
families, and aaf out of the plebeian. Addiſon. 
Half the miſery of life might be extinguiſhed, 
would men al:eviate the general curſe by mutual 


Denham, 


compaſſion. Addiſon, 
Her beauty in thy ſofter ha/f 
Bury'd and loſt, ſhe ought to grieve. Prior. 


Natural was it for a prince, who had propoſed 
to himſelf the empire of the world, not to neg- 
lect the fea, the half of his dominions. Arbuth. 

2. It ſometimes. has a plural ſiguiſication 
when a number is drvided, 
Had the land ſelected of the beſt, 
Half had come hence, and let the world provide 
the reſt, Dryden. 
HALr. adv. 
1. In part; equally. 

I go with love and fortune, two blind guides, 

To lcad my way ; half luth, aud half conſenting. 

Dryden. 

2, It is much uſed in compoſition to ſig- 

nify a thing imperfect, as the following 
examples will ſhow. 


Harr-BTOOD. . /. One not born of the 
ſame father and mother, 
Which ſhall be heir of the two male twins, 
who by the diſſection of the mother, were laid 
open to the world? Whether a ſiſter by the f 
blood ſhall inherit be fore a brother's daughter by 
the whole-blood ? Lucke. 
HAaLF-BLOODED. adj. [half and blood. 
Mean ; degenerate. 
The let alone lies not in your good will. 
Nor in thine, lord. 


—— Half-blnded ſellow, yes. Shakſpecarc. 
Hary-cay. . /. Cap imperfectly put 
off, or faintly moved. | 


Wich certain kalf-caps and cold moving nods, 
They froze me into ſilence. Shakſpeare. 


HA'LFENDEAL. n. . [half and bel, Sax. ] 


Part. Spenſer. | 
HaLr-FACED. adj. [half and faced.Þ} 
Showing only part of the face; ſmall 


faced : in contempt. 
Proud incroaching tyranny 

Burns with revenging fire, whoſe hopeful colours 
Advance a half- fared ſun ſtriving tohine, Shat/. 

This ſame hkalf-faced fellow, Shadow ; give me 
this man: he preſents no mark to the enemy; 
the foeman may with as great aim level at the 
edge of a penknife. Sha#ſprare, 


HaLF-HATCHED. adj. [half and butch.) 
Imperfectly hatched. 
Here, thick as haiiſtones pour, 
Turnips, and ha/f<hatch'd eggs, a mingled ſhow'r, 
Among the rabble rain, Gay. 


HALF-HEARD, adj. Imperfecily heard; 
not heard to an end. 

Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe; 
Back to thy native iſlands might'ſt thou tail, 
And leave - Heurd the melancholy tale, Pope. 

HaLF-MoON, n. /. 


L 


4 


| 


HATL 


1. The moon in its appearance when at 
half increaſe or decreaſe. 


2.. Any thing in the figure of a half moon. 
See how in warlike mufter they appear, 
In rhumbs and wedges, and half-moons and wings. 
Milton. 
HALF-PENNY. n. /. plural hal/-pence. [half 
and penny. | | 
1. A copper coin, of which two make a 
penny. 
Bardolph ſtole a lute-caſe, bore it twelve 
leagues, and fold it for three half -pence. Shakſp. 
I thank you; and ſure, dear friend, my thai: ks 
are too dear of a haſ/f-penny. Shatſpeare, 
He cheats for h- pence, and he doffs his coat 
To ſave a farthing in à ferryboat. Dryden. 
Never admit this pernicious coin, no not fo 
much as one ſingle a penn. $1wift, 
2. It has the force of an adjective con- 
joined with any thing of which it de- 
notes the price. 
There ſhall be in England ſeven ha!f-penny 
loaves ſold for a penny Shakſpeare. 
You will wonder how Wood could get his ma- 
jeſty's broad ſeal for ſo great a ſum of bad money, 
and that the nobility here could not obtain the 


ſame favour, and make our own half-pence as we 
uſed to do. | Swift, 


HALF-PIKE. n. /. [half and pike. ] The 
{mall pike carried by officers. 

The various ways of paying the ſalute with the 

halſ-pike, Tatler. 


HALF-P1NT. n. ſ. [half and pint.] The 
fourth part of a quart. 


One half-pint bottle ſerves them both to dine; 
And is at once their vinegar and wine. Pope, 


HALF-SCHOLAR, 2. /. One imperfecily 
learned. | 

We have many half-ſcholars now-a-days, and 
there is much c:nfuſi.n and inconfiſtency in the 
notions and opinions of ſome perſons, MWarts, 

Harr-8:4s over. A proverbial expreſſion 
for any one far advanced, It is com- 
monly uſed of one half drunk. 

I am 4-//-ſeas ver to death; 
And fince I muit die once, I would be loth 
To make a double work of what 's half fniſh'd. 
Dryden. 

HALF-SiGHTED. adj, [half and fight.] 
Seeing imperfectly; having weak dil- 
ccrument. 

The officers of the king's houſhold had need 
be provident, both for his honour and thrift : 
they muſt look both ways, elſe they are but Auf- 
frahted, Bacon. 


HALF-SPHERE, n. /. [af and ſphere. ] 
Hemiſphere. 
Let night grow blacker with thy plots: and 
day 
At — but thy head forth, ſtart away | 
From this half-ſphere. 


HALF-STRAINED. ac. [half and ſtrain. } 
Half. bred; imperfeR. 
I find I'm but a hai/-firain'd villain yet, 
But mungril-miſchievous ; for my blood boil'd 
To view this brutal act. Dryden. 


Hartr-SworD. . /. Cloſe fight; within 
half the length of a ſword. 


Jams rogue, if J were not at ha/f-ſwerd with 
a dozen of them two hours together. Shakſpeare. 


Harr-wav. adv, [haf and way.] In 
the middle. : 
Fearicls he ſees, who is with virtue crown'd, 
Tne tempeſt rage, and hears the thunder 
ſound ; 
Ever the ſame, let ſortune ſmile or frown : 
Serenely as he liv'd refigns his breath; 
Meets deliny L , nor ſhrinks at death. 
Granwiile, 


HaLlr-wiTTED. a 


—_— 


Ben Jonſon. ſ 


HAL 


Harr-wiT, n. /; [half and wit.] A 
blockhead ; a fooliſh fellow. | 
Half-wits are fleas, ſo little and ſo light, 
We ſcarce could know they live, but that they 
bite. Dryden. 
[from haHcvit.] 
Imperfectly furniſhed with underſtand- 
ing. 
I would rather have truſted the refinement of 
our language, as to ſound, to the judgment of the 
women than of half-witted poets, Swift, 
ack had paſſed for a poor, well-meaning, 
kalf-avitted, crack-brained fellow: people were 
ſtrangely ſurpriſed to find him in ſuch a ro- 
guery. Arbuthret's Hiftory of John Bull, 


When Haff is added to any word noting 


perſonal qualities, it commonly notes 
contempt 


Ha'LiBurT. u. . A ſort of fiſh. Ainſ, 
Ha'lipom. n. /. [halig dom, holy judg- 
ment, or hal:zz and dame, for lady.] Our 
bleſſed lady. In this it ſhould be hali- 
dam. 
By my dum, quoth he, 
Ye a great maſter are in your degree. HuZberd, 
Ha'Limass. n. /. [haliz and ma.] The 
feaſt of All- ſouls. 
She came adorned hither like ſweet May; 
Sent back like halimaſs, or ſhorteſt day, Shakſp. 
Ha'tiTuous. adj, [halitus, Lat.] Vapo- 
rous ; fumous. 
We ſpeak of the atmoſphere as of a peculiar 


thin and itusus liquor, much lighter than ſpirit 
of wine. Boyle. 
HALL. n. /. hal, Saxon; halle, Dutch. ] 
1. A court of juſtice; as Weſtminſter 
Hall. 
O loſt too ſoon in yonder houſe or hal. Pope. 
2. A manor-houſe ſo called, becauſe in 
it were held courts for the tenants, 
Captain Sentry, my maſter's nephew, has 
taken poſſeſſion of the ka/! houſe, and the whole 
eſtate, Addiſon, 
3. The public room of a corporation. 
With expedition on the beadle call, 
To ſummon all the company to the hall, Garth. 
4. The firſt large room of a houſe. 
That light we ſee is burning in my hall, Shak, 
Courtely is ſooner found in lowly ſheds 
Wuth ſmoky rafters, than in tap'ſtry halls 


And courts of princes. Milton, 


HAaLLELU'JaH. n. /. on] Praiſe 
ye the Lord. A ſong of thankſgiving. 
Then ſhali thy ſaints 
Unfained tall:/ujaks to Thee ſing, 
Hymns of high praiſe. AT!ton, 
Singing thoſe devout hymns and heavenly 
anthems, in which the church militant ſecms 
ambitious to cmulate the triumphant, and echo 
back the ſolemn praiſcs' and kalle/ujaks of the 
celeſtial choirs, Boyle, 
Ha'lLoo. interj. [The original of this 
word 1s controverted : ſome imagine it 
corrupted from à lui, to him! others 
from altons, let us go! and Skinner from 
baller, to draw. ] A word of encourage- 
ment when dogs are let looſe on their 
game. 
Some popular chic ft, 
More noiſy than the reſt, but cries Ales, 
And, in a trice, the bello ing herd come out. 
Dryden, 
To Ha'LLoo v. n. [haler, French. ] 
1. lo cry as after the dogs. 
A cry more tuncable 
Was never ale to, nor checr'd with horn, 


2. To treat as in contempt, 


County folks Aaleαν, and houted aſter me, ag 


Shak ſpear, 
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_ HAa'tser. n. /. [from haly, neck, and 


HAL 


the arranteft coward that ever ſhewed his ſhould- 
ers this enemy. Sidney. 
Ta Ha'tioo, v. a. 
1. To encourage with ſhouts, 
| If, whilft a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his hunting-horn and pole, 
Tough gout and age his ſpeed detain, 
Old John khaller his hounds again. 
2. To chaſe with ſhouts. 
If I fly, Marcius, 
Hales me like a hare. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus, « 
3. To call or ſhout to. 
When we have found the king, he that firſt 
lights on him 


Prior, 


Hall: the other, * ck King Lear. 
To Ha'LLow. ©. a. [halgian, haliz, 


Saxon, holy.] 


1. To conſecrate; to make holy. 

W ben we ſanctify or He churches, it is only 
to teſtify that we make them places of publick 
reſort; that we inveſt God himſelf with them, 

and that we ſever them from common uſes. 

Hooker. 
It cannot be endured to hear a man profeſs 
that he putteth fire to his neighbour's houſe, but 
et ſo hailowweth the ſame with prayer that he 
hopeth it ſhall not burn. ooker, 
Is 't Cade that 1 have ſlain, that monſtrous 
traitor ? 
Sword, I will ka/low thee for this thy deed, 
And hang thee o'er my tomb, when I am dead. 
Shakſpeare. 
| My prayers . 

Are not words duly ha/low'd, nor my wiſhes 
More worth than vanities; yet pray'rs and wiſhes 
Are all I can return. Shakſpeare's Henry vit. 

God from work 

Now reſting, bleſs'd and ae , the ſeventh 


day, 
As dos that day from all his works, 

But not in filence holy kept. Milton. 
Then baniſh'd faith ſhall once again return, 
And veſtal fires in hallow'd temples burn. Dryd. 
No ſatyr lurks within this kal/ow'd ground; 
But nymphs and heroines, kings and gods abound. 


Granville. 


2. To reverence as holy: Ballowed be thy 
name. 

HALLUCINA'TION. n. . [ hallucinatio,' 
Latin.] Errour; blunder ; miſtake ; 
folly. 

Catia of fleſh, without cauſe, is frequent- 
ly termed a bewitched diſeaſe ; but queſtionleſs 
a mere hallucination of the vulgar. Harvey. 

This muſt have been the hallucination of the 
tranſcriber, who probably miſtook the daſh of 
the I for a T. Addi ſon. 

HAL M. n. ſ. [healm, Saxon.] Straw : 
pronounced Barum: which ſee. 


Ha'to. n. /. A ted circle round the ſun 


or moon. 

If rhe hail be a little flatted, the light tranſ- 
mitted may grow ſo ſtrong, at a little leſs diſtance 
than that of twenty-ſix degrees, as to form a halo 
about the ſun or moon; which kal-,.as often as 
the hailſtones are duly figured, may be coloured. 

Newton. 

I faw by reflexion, in a veſſel of ftagnating 
water, thiee halo's, crowns or rings of colours 
about the ſun, like three little rainbows concen- 
trick to his body. _ Newton, 

HAa'LSENING. adj. * German; haſs, 
Scottiſh, the neck.] Sounding harſhly ; 
inharmonious in the throat or tongue. 


Not in uſe 
This khalſening horny name hath, 2s Cornuto 
in Italy, opened a gap to the ſcoffs of many. 


Carew. | 


reel, a rope. It is now in marine pro- 
nunciation corrupted to bawſer,] A 


rope leſs than a cable. 
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A beechen maſt then in the hollow baſe 
They 3 and with well-wreath'd Aalſers 
hoiſe 
Their white ſails. Chapman. 
No halſers need to bind theſe veſſels here, 
Nor bearded anchors ; for no ſtorms they fear. 
Dryden. 


To HALT. v. n. Thealr, Saxon, lame; 


healran, to limp. 


1. To limp; to be lame. 
And will ſhe yet debaſe her eyes 
On me, that alt and am miſ-thapen thus ? 
Shakſpeare, 
Thus inborn broils the factions would engage, 
Or wars of cxil'd heirs, or foreign rage, 
Till kalting vengeance overtook our age. Dryd. 
Spenſer himſelf affects the obſolete, 
And Sidney's verſe halts ill on Roman feet. Pope. 
2. To ſtop in a march. 
I was forced to halt in this perpendicular march. 
Addiſon, 


3. To heſitate ; to ſtand duhious. 
How long halt ye between two opinions? 
1 Kings, 
4. To fail; to faulter. 
Here 's a paper written in his hand; 
A halting ſonnet of his own pure brain, 
Faſhion'd to Beatrice. . 8 Shakſpeare. 
All my familiars watched for my halting, ſay- 
ing, peradventure he will be enticed, and we 
ſhall prevail againſt him. Feremiah, 


crippled. 
Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, the 
halt, and the blind. Luke. 


Har. a. /. [from the verb.] 

1. The act of limping; the manner of 
lim ing. : 

2. [alte, French.] A ſtop in a march. 

The heav'nly bands 

Down from a ſky of jaſper lighted now” 

In Paradiſe, and on a hill made halt. 
Scouts each coaſt light armed ſcour 

Each quarter to deſcry the diſtant foe, 

Where lodg'd, or whither fled, or if for fight 

In motion, or in halt. Milton 
Without any lait they marched between the 

two armies. Clarendon. 
He might have made a hal? 'till his foot and 

artillery came up to him. Clarendon 


Ha'LTER. n. /. [from Halt.] He who 
limps. 

HALTER. n. /. [healrrne, Saxon, from 
halr, the neck. } 


1. A rope to hang malefaQors. 
He 's fled, my lord, and all his pow'rs do 
yield ; 
And humbly thus, with ka/ters on their necks, 
Expect your highneſs* doom of life or death. 
Shakſpeare. 
They were to die by the ſword if they ſtood 
upon defence, and by the halter if they yielded; 
wherefore they made choice to die rather as 
ſoldiers than as dogs. 
Where I a drowſy judge, whoſe diſmal note 
Diſgorgeth halter, as a juggler's throat 
Doth ribbands, Cleaveland. 
He gets 1enuwn, who, to the halter near, 
But narrowly eſcapes, and buys it dear, Dryder. 
2. A cord; a ſtrong ſtring. 
Whom neither ka/ter binds nor burthens charge. 
Sandys. 
b Ha'LTER. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To bind with a cord; to catch in a 
nooſe. | 
He might have employcd his time in the fri- 
volous delights of catening moles and Aulte ing 
frogs. Atterbury, 


To HaLve. v. a. [from half, halves.] 


To divide into two parts. 


Milton. 


HaLves. interj. [from half, halves being 
6 


HaLT. adj. [from the verb.] Lame; 


] 


þ 


ö 


H ayward, | 


x 


HAM 
the plural.] An expreſſion by which 


any one lays claim to an equal ſhare. 
ave you not ſcen how the divided dam 
Runs to the ſummons of her hungry lamb? _ 
But when the twin cries #a/ves, the quits the firſt, 
Cleaveland, 


Ham, whether initial or final, is no other 
than the Saxon ham, a houſe, farm, or 
village. Gibſon's Camden. 

HAM. a. /. ham, Saxon; Hamme, Dutch. ] 

1. The hip; the hinder part of the arti- 
culation of the thigh with the knee. 


The dam was much relaxed; but there was 
ſome contraction remaining. Wiſeman, 


2, The thigh of a hog ſalted. 
Who has not learn'd, freth ſturgeon and ham 
| pye 
Are no rewards for want and infamy ? Pope. 
HA “MATE D. adj. [ hamatus, Lat.] Hook- 
ed; ſet with hooks. 


To Ha'MBLE. v. a. [from ham.] To 
cut the ſinews of the thigh ; to ham- 
ſtring. | 

Hau. n. /. [hama, Saxon. ] The col- 
lar by which a horſe draws in a waggon. 

Ha'MLET. n. /. ſham, Saxon, and , 

the diminutive termination. ] A ſmall 

village. 
Within the ſelf-ſame lordſhip, pariſh, or ham- 
let, lands have divers degrees of value. Bacon. 
He pitch'd upon the plain 
His mighty camp, and, when the day return'd, 
The country waited and the hamlets burn'd. 
Dryden, 

HAMMER. . /. [hamen, Saxon; ham- 
mer, Daniſh. ] 

1. The inſtrument conſiſting of a long 
handle and heavy head, with which any 
thing is forged or driven. 

The armourers, 
With buſy hammer: clofing rivets up, 

Give dreadfui note of preparation. Shakſprare, 

The ſtuff will not werk well with a hammer, 
Bacon. 
It is broken not without many blows, and will 
break the beſt anvils and hammers of iron. Broxwn. 
Every morning he riſes freſh to his hammer and 
his anvil. South, 
The ſmith prepares his kammer for the ſtroke, 
, Dryden's Fuvenal, 

2. Any thing deſtruQtive. 

That renowned pillar of truth and hammer of 
herches, St. Auguſtine. Hakewil!! on Providence. 


To HAMMER. v. a. {from the noun, ] 
1. To beat with a hammer. 
His bones the kammer*d ſteel in ſtrength ſurpaſs, 
: Sandys, 
2, To forge or form with a hammer, 
Some hammer helmets for the fighting field. 
; Dryden, 
Drudg'd like a ſmith, and on the anvil beat, 
'Till he had hammer'd out a vaſt eftate. Dryden, 
I muſt pay with hammered money inftead of 
milled, | Dryden, 
3. To work in the mind; to contrive by 
intellectual labour: uſed commonly in 
contempt. 
Wilt thou ſtill be hammering treachery, 
To humble down thy huſband and«tytelf? 
Shatkſpeare, 
He was nobody that could not hammer out of 
his name an invention by this witchcraft, and 
picture it accordingly. Camden, 
Some ſpirits, by whom they were ſtirred and 
guided in the name of the people, hammer'd up 
the articles. 7 Hayward. 


\ 


To Ha'MMER, v. 2. 


1. To work; to be bufy: in contempt, 


| H AM 
Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that, 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
I have bcen ſtudying how to compare 
This priſon where [ live unto the world; 
And, for becauſe the world is populous, 
And here is not a creutuie but myſelf, 
] cannot do it; yet ll hammer on 't. 
2. To be in agitation. 
Vengeance is in my heart, death in my hand 
Blood and revenge are hammering in my head, 
Shakſpeare 
Ha'MMERER. n. /. [from hammer.] He 
who works with a hammer. 


Ha'MMERHARD. n. / [hammer and 
hard.] 


Hammer hard is when you harden iron or ſteel 
with much hammering on it. Moxon. 
Ha'MMOCK. n. /. [hamaca, Saxon.] A 
ſwinging bed. 
Prince Maurice of Naſſau, who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to me, uſed them all his life. 
Temple. 
Ha'MPER, n. . [Suppoſed by Minſbew 
to be contracted from hand panier; but 
hanaperium appears to have been a word 
long in uſe, whence hanaper, hamper. ] 
A large baſket for carriage. 
What powder'd wigs! what flames and darts ! 
What hampers full of bleeding hearts! Soft. 
To Ha'MPER. v. a. [The original of 
this word, in its preſent meaning, is un- 
certain : Junius obſerves that hamplyns 
in Teutonick is a quarrel : others ima- 
gine that hamper or hanaper, being the 
treaſury to which fines are paid, to 
_— which is commonly applied to 
the law, means originally to fine.] 
1. To ſhackle; to entangle, as in chains 
or nets, 
O looſe this frame, this knot of man untie ! 
That my free ſoul may uſe her wing, 
Which now is pinion'd with mortality, 
As an entangl'd, kamper'd thing. Herbert. 
We ſhall find ſuch engines to aſſail, 
And hamper thee, as thou ſhalt come of force. 
. Milton, 
What was it but a lion hampered in a net! 
L' Eftrange. 
Wear under vizard-maſks their talents, 
And mother wits betore their gallants ; 
Until they're hamper'd in the nooſe, 
Too faſt to dream of breaking looſe. . Hudibras. 
They hamper and entangle our ſouls, and 
hinder their flight upwards. Tillot ſun. 
2. To enſnare; to inveigle; to catch with 
allurements. 
- She'll hamper thee, and dandle thee like a baby. 
| Shakſpeare. 


Shatkſp. 


3. To complicate; to tangle. 
Engend' ring heats, theſe one by one unbind, 
* Stretch their ſmall tubes, and hamper'd nerves 


| unwind, Blackmore. 
4. To perplex; to embarraſs by many lets 
and troubles. | | 


And when th” are kamper'd by the laws, 

1 the lab'rers for the 75 le. Hudibras. 

A'MSTRING. n. . [ham and firing.] 

The tendon of the ham. 

A player, whoſe conceit 

Lies in his hamſtring, doth think it rich 

To hear the wooden dialogue, and found 

*Twixt his ſtretch'd footing and the ſcaffoldage. 


Shakſprare 
On the hinder fide it is guarded with the two 
hamſirings. - Wiſeman. 


To HA'MSTRING. v. a, pret. and part. 


ps hamflrung. [from the noun.} To 


ame by cutting the tendon of the ham. 
Hamſtring'd behind, unhappy Gyges dy'd; 
Thea Phalaris is added to his ſide. Dryden, 


HAN 

Han for have, in the plural, Obſolete. 

3 ä Spenſer. 

Hax AER. n. /. ¶hanaperium, low Lat.] 

A treaſury ; an exchequer. - The clerk 

of the hanaper receives the fees due to 

the king for the ſeal of charters and 
patents. 


The fines for all original writs were wont to be 
immediately paid into the hanaper of the chan- 


cery. Bacon. 
Ha'xces. 3. . [In a ſhip.] Falls of the 
fife · rails placed on banniſters on the poop 
and quarterdeck down to the gangway. 
Harris. 

Ha'nces. [In architecture.] The ends 
of elliptical arches; and theſe are the 
arches of ſmaller circles than the ſcheme, 
or middle part of the arch. Harris. 
The'ſweep of the arch will not contain above 
fourteen inches, and perhaps you muſt cement 
pieces to many of the courſes in the hance, to 
make them long enough to contain fourteen 
inches, Moxon 


HAND. #. /. [hand, hond, Saxon, and 
in all the Teutonick dialects. ] 

1. The palm with the fingers; the mem- 
ber with which we hold or uſe any in- 
ſtrument. 

Tney laid hands _ him, and bound him 
hand and foot. nolles* Hiftory of the Turks. 
Tney hard in hand, with wandering ſteps and 


ow 

Through Eden took their ſolitary way. Milton. 
That wonderful inftrument the hand, was it 

made to be idle ? Berkley. 


2. Meaſure of four inches; a meaſure 
uſed in the matches of horſes ; a palm. 
3. Side, right or left. 


For the other fide of the court-gate on this 
kand, and that hand, were hangings of fifteen 
cubits. Exodus. 

4. Part; quarter; ſide. | 

It is allowed on all kands, that the people of 
England are more corrupt in their morals than 
any other nation this day under the ſun, Swife, 


5. Ready payment with reſpect to the re- 
ceiver. 

Of which offer the baſſa accepted, receiving in 

hand one year's tribute. Anolles' Hiſtory. 

Theſe two muſt make our duty very eaſy; a 

conſiderable reward in hand, and the aſſurance of 

a far greater recompence. hereafter. Tillotſon, 


6. Ready payment with regard to the 
payer. 

Let not the wages of any man ta ry with thee, 
but give it him out of Ha. Tobit, 

7. Rate; price. 

Time is the meaſure of buſineſs; money of 
wares : buſineſs is bought at a dear hand, where 
there is ſmall diſpatch. Bacon. 

8. Terms; conditions; rate. 

With fimplicity admire and accept the myſ- 
tery ; but at no #and by pride, ignorance, in- 
tereſt, or vanity wreſt it to ignoble ſenſes. Taylor, 

It is either an ill ſign or an ill effect, and 
therefore at no hand conſiſtent with humility. 

» Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
9. Act; deed ; external action. 

Tou ſaweſt the contradiction between my 

heart and hard. King Charles, 


10. Labour; act of the hand. 


Alnaſchar was a very idle fellow, that never 
would ſet his kand to any buiineſs during his 
father's life. | Addiſon. 


I rather ſuſpect my own judgment than I can 
belicve a fault to be in that poem, which lay ſo 
long under Virgil's correction, and had his laſt 
hand put to it. | Addiſon, 


11, Performance, 


þ 
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Where are theſe porters, 
Thefe lazy knaves? Y'ave made 2 
fellows, 
There 's a trim rabble let in, 
12, Power of performance, 
He had a great mind to try his hand at a Spec- 
tator, and would fain have one of his writing in 


. 
fine hand / 
Shak tſpeare. 


my works. Adiliſon. 
A friend of mine has a very fine hand on the 
violin, Addiſon, 


13. Attempt ; undertaking. 

Out of them you dare take in hand to lay open 

the original of ſuch a nation. Spenſer on Ireland. 
14. Manner of gathering or taking. 

As her majeſty hath received great profit, ſo 
may ſhe, by a moderate hand, from time to time 
reap the like, Bacon, 

15. Workmanſhip; power or act of ma- 
nufacturing or making. 

An intelligent being, coming out of the hands 
of infinite perfection, with an averſion or even 
indifferency to be reunited with its Author, the 
ſource of its utmoſt felicity, is ſuch a ſhock and 
deformity in the beautiful analogy of things, as is 
not conſiſtent with finite wiſdom and perfection. 

Cheyne, 
16. Manner of acting or performing. 
The maſter ſaw the madneſs riſe ; 
His glowing checks, his ardent eyes; 
And while he heav'n and earth defy'd, 
Chang'd his hand, and check'd his pride. Did. 
17. Agency ; part in action. 

God muſt have ſet a more than ordinary 
eſteem upon that which David was not thought 
fit to have an hand in, South, 

18. The act of giving or preſenting. 

Let Tamar dreſs the meat in my fight, that I 
may eat it at her hand. 2 Samuel, 

To-night the poet's advocate I ſtand, 

And he deſerves the favour at my hand. Hadiſon. 

19. Act of receiving any thing ready to 
one's hand, when it only waits to be 
taken, 

His power reaches no fartlier than to com- 
pound and divide the materials that are made to 
his kand; but can do nothing towards the 
making or deſtroying one atom of what is al- 
ready in being. Lecke., 

Many, whoſe greatneſs and fortune were not 
made to their kands, had ſufficient qualifications 
and opportunities of riſing totheſe highpoſts. Addi/. 

20, Care; neceflity of managing. 

Jupiter had a farm a long time upon his hands, 
for want of a tenant to come up to his price. 

L' Eftrange. 

When a ſtateſman wants a day's defence, 

Or envy holds a whole week's war with ſenſe, 
Or ſimple pride for flatt'ry makes demands, 
May dunce by dunce be whiſtled off my hands. 
Pope. 
21. Diſcharge of duty. 

Let it therefore be required, on both parts, at 
the kands of the clergy, to be in meanneſs of 
eſtate like the apoſtles; at the hand. of the laity, 
to be as they who lived under the apoſtles. 

Hooker, 


22. Reach; nearneſs: as, at hand, with- 

in reach, near, approaching. | 

Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet. 

Shakſpeare, 

Couſins, I hope the days are near at hard, 
That chambers will be ſafe. Shak/peare, 

He is at hand, and Pindarus is come 

To do you ſalutation. Shatſpeare, 
The ſight of his mind was like ſonic ſigits of 
eyes; rather ſtrong at kand than to carry afar off. 
Bacen, 
Anv light thing that moveth, when we find no 
wind, ſheweth a wind at hand Bacon. 
A very great ſound near hand hath ſtrucken 
many deaf. Bacon. 


It is not probable that any body ſhould effect 
that at a diſtance, which, uearer land, it cannot 
Proton. 


perform. 
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Wu mineral or metal is to be generated, 
nature needs not to have at hand ſalt, ſulphur, 
and mercury. Boyle, 

23. Manual management, 

Nor ſwords at hand, nor hiſſing darts afar, 

Are doom'd t' avenge the tedious bloody war. 
c Dryden, 
24. State of being in preparation. 
Where is our uſual manager of mirth ? 
What revels are in hand? ls there no play, 
To eaſe the anguith of a torturing hour 4 Shak. 
25. State of being in preſent agitation. 
I look'd upon her with a ſoldier's eye; 
That lik'd, but had a rougher taſk in hand 
Than to drive liking to the name of war. Shak/. 

It is indifferent to the matter in hand which 

way the learned ſhall determine of it. Locke. 
26. Cards held at a game. 

There was never a hand drawn, that did double 

the reſt of the habitable world, before this. Bacon. 


27. That which is uſed in oppoſition to 


another. 
He would diſpute, 
Confute, change hands, and till confute. Hudibras, 


28. Scheme of action. . 

Conſult of your own ways, and think which 

hand 
Is beſt to take. Ben Jonſon. 

They who thought they could never be ſecure, 
except the king were firſt at their mercy, were 
willing to change the hand in carrying on the war. 

Clarendon. 
29. Advantage; gain; ſuperiority. 

The French king, ſuppoſing to make his hand 
by thoſe rude ravages in England, broke off his 
treaty of peace, and proclaimed n 

| ayward, 


{ 


30. Competition ; conteſt. ' 
She in beauty, education, blood, 
Holds hand with any princeſs in the world. Shak/. 
31. Tranſmiſſion ; conveyance ; agency of 


conveyance. 
The ſalutation by the hand of me Paul. 


32. Poſſeſſion ; power. | 
Sacraments ſerve as the moral inſtruments of 
God to that purpoſe; the uſe whereof is in our 
hands, the eff: in his. Hooker. 
And though you war, like petty wrangling 
ſtates 
You're in my hand; and when I bid you ceaſe, | 
You ſhall be cruſh'd together into peace. Dryd. 
Between the landlord and tenant there muſt be 


Col, 


a quarter of the revenue of the land conſtantly | 


in their hands. Lecke. 

It is fruitleſs pains to learn a language, which 
one may gueſs by his temper he will wholly 
neglect, as ſoon as an approach to manhood, ſet- 
ting him free from a governour, ſhall put him 
into the hands of his own inclination. Locke. 

VeRigales Agri were lands taken from the 
enemy, and difiributed amongſt the ſoldiers, or 
left in the hands of the propietors under the con- 
dition of certain dutics. Arbuthnot. 

33. Preſſure of the bridle. 
Hollow men, like horſes, hot at haz, 
Make gallant ſhow and promiſe of their mettle, 
Sh 41 tſpenre, 
34 Method of government; dilcipline ; 
reſtraint. 

Menclaus bare an heavy and over the citi- 
zens, having a malicious mind againft his coun- 
trymen. 2 Maccabees 

He kept a thi hard on his nobility, and 
choſe ratlier to advance clergy men and lawyers. 

Baron's Henry vii. 

However ſtrict a hand is to he kept upon all 
deſires of fancy, yet in recreation fancy muſt be 
permitted to ſpeak. Locke. 

35. Influence ; management. 

Flattery, the dang*rous nurſe of vice, 

Gor kand upon his youth, to pleaſures bent. 
Daniel. 


36. That which performs the office of a 


| The body, though it moves, yet not changing 


| tion, what may not his ſubje&s hope for when he 
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perceivable diſtance with other bodies, as faſt as 
the ideas of our own minds do naturally follow 
one another, the thing ſeems to ſtand till; as is 
evident in the hands of clocks and ſhadows of 
ſun-dials. Locke. 
37. Agent ; perſon employed ; a manager. 
The wiſeſt prince, if he can ſave himſelf and 

his people from ruin, under the worſt adminiftra- 


changeth hands, and maketh uſe of the beſt ? ' 
| Swift. 
38. Giver and receiver, 
This tradition is more like to be a notion bred 
in the mind of man, than tranſmitted from hand 
to kand through all generations. Tillotſon. 
39. An actor; a workman ; a ſoldier, 
Your wrongs are known : impoſe but your 
commands, 
This hour ſhall bring you twenty thouſand hands. 
| 1 | Dryden. 
Demetrius appointed the painter guards, 
pleaſed that he could preſerve that hand from the 
barbarity and inſolence of ſoldiers. Dryden. 
A dictionary containing a natural hiſtory re- 
quires too many hands, as well as too much time, 
ever to be hoped for. | Locke, 
40. Catch or reach without choice. 
The men of Iſrael ſmote as well the men of 
every City as the beaſt, and all that came to hand. | 
| udges, 
A ſweaty reaper from his tillage brought 
Firſt fruits, the green ear, and the yellow ſheaf, 
Uncull'd as came to hand. Milton. 
41. Form or caſt of writing. 
Here is th' indictment of the good lord Haſ- 
tings, 
Which in a ſet and fairly is engroſs'd ; 
Eleven hours I've ſpent to write it over, Sap. 
Solyman ſhewed him his own letters inter- 
cepted, aſking him if he knew not that hand, if 
he knew not that ſeal ? Kino/les, 
Being diſcovered by their knowledge of Mr. 
Cowley's hand, I happily eſcaped, Denham. 
If my debtors do not keep their day, 
Deny their hands, and then refuſe to pay, 
I muſt attend. Dryden. 
Whether men write court or Roman hand, or 
any other, there is ſomething peculiar in every 
one's writing. Cockburn. 
The way to teach to write, is to get a plate 
graved with the characters of ſuch hund you like. 
Locke 
Conſtantia ſaw that the hand writing agreed 
with the contents of the letter. Addiſon, 
] preſent theſe thoughts in an ill kand; but 
ſcholars are bad penmen, we ſeldom regard the 
mechanick part of writing, Felton, 
They were wrote on both fides, and in a ſmall 
hand. Arbuthnat. 


42. Hand over head. Negligently ; 


raſhly ; without ſecing what one does. 
So many ſtrokes of the a arum bell of fear and 
awaking to other nations, and the facility of the 
titles, which and over head, have ſerved their 
turn, doth ring the peal ſo much the louder, 
' Bacon. 
A country fellow got an unlucky tumble from 
a tree : Thus *tis, ſays a paſſenger, when people 
will be doing things hand over head, without 
either fear or wit. L' Eftrange. 


43. HAND % Hña np. Cloſe fight. 
In fingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour. Shak/. 
He iſſues, ere the fight, his dread command, 
That ſlings afar, and poinards hand to hand, 
He baniſh'd from the held. Dryden. 


44. Hax in Hax. In union; con- 

Had the ſea been Marlborough's element, the 

war had been beſtowed there, to the advantage of 

the country, which would then have gone hand 

in hand with his own. Swift, 
45. HAND in Hand, Fit; pat. 

As fair and as good, a kind of hand in hand 


hand in pointing. | 


146. HAND to mouth, 
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compariſon, bad been ſomething too fair and tos 

| good for any lady in Britanny. Shakſpeare. 

As want requires, 

I can get bread from hand to mouth, and make 

even at the year's end. L' Eftrange. 

47. To bear in HAND. To keep in ex- 

pectation; to elude. 

A raſcally yea forſooth knave, to bear in hand, 

and then ſtand upon ſecurity. Shakſpeare, 

48. 71% be. Hand and Glove. To be in- 

timate and familiar; to ſuit one another. 
To HAND. v. a. ow the noun. ] 


1. To give or tranſmit with the hand. 
Judas was not far off, not only becauſe he 
dipped in the ſame diſh, but becauſe he was ſo 
near that our Saviour could hand the ſop unto 
him. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 
I fave been ſhewn a written prophecy that is 
handed among them with great ſecrecy. Addiſon, 
2. To guide or lead by the hand. 
Angels did hand her up, who next God dwell. 
Domne, 
By ſafe and inſenſible degrees he will. paſs 
from a boy to a man, which is the moſt hazard- 
dus ſtep in life: this therefore ſhould be careful- 
ly watched, and a young man with great dili- 
gence handed over it. Locke. 
3. To ſeize; to lay hands on. 
Let him, that makes but trifles of his eyes, 
Firſt hand me: on mine own accord, I'll off. 
Shakſpeare, 


4. To manage; to move with the hand. 


Tis then that with delight I rove, 
Upon the boundleſs depth of love: 
I bleſs my chains, I kand my oar, 
Nor think on all I left on ſhoar, Prior. 
5. To tranſmit in ſucceſſion, with down; 


to deliver from one to another. 

They had not only a tradition of it in general, 
but even of ſeveral the moſt remarkable particular 
accidents of it likewiſe, which they handed down 
to the ſucceeding ages. Woodward, 

I know no other way of ſecuring theſe monu- 
ments, and making them numerous enough to be 
handed down to future ages. Addiſon. 

Arts and ſciences conſiſt of ſcattered theorems 
and practices, which are handed about amongſt 
the maſters, and only revealed to the filit artis, 
till ſome great genius appears, who collects theſe 
disjointed propoſitions, and reduces them into a 
regular ſyſtem. Arbuthnet, 

One would think a ſtory ſo fit for age to talk of, 
and infancy to hear, were incapable of bemg 
handed down to us. Pope. 


HA xp is much uſed in compoſition for that 
which is manageable by the hand, as a 
handſaw ; or born in the hand, as a 
handbarrow. 

Ha'nDBARRoOw. n. /. A frame on which 
any thing is carried by the hands of two 


men, without wheeling on the ground. 
A handbarrow, wheelbarrow, ſhovel, and ſpade. 
Tuſjer. 

Set the hoard whereon the hive ſtandeth on a 
handbarrow, and carry them to the place you 
intend. Mortimer. 

HA NDBASK ET. n. /. A portable baſſcet. 

You muſt have woollen yarn to tie grafts with, 

and a ſmall kandbaſirt to carry them in. Mortimer, 
Hax DP BELL, 3. . A bell rung by the 
hand. 

The ftrength of the percuſſion is the principal 
cauſe of the loudneſs or ſoftneſs of ſounds; as 
in ringing of a Hand- bell harder ur ſofter. Bacen. 

Ha'NDBREADTH, . /. A ſpace equal to 


the breadth of the hand; a palm. 
A border of an khandbreadth round about. Ed. 
The eaſtern people determined their hand bre th 
by the breadth of barley-corns, ſix making a 
digit, and twenty-four a hand's breadth, Arli th, 


HAN DED. adj. [from Hand. 
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1. Having the uſe of the hand left or right. 


9 — I; 
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Many are | 
conſtituted z and many uſe the left, in whom 


that part is ſtrongeſt. Brown. 
2, With hands joined. 
Into their inmoſt bow'r 
Handed they went. Milton. 


Hax DER. n. / [from Hand.] Tranſmit- 


ter; conveyer in ſucceſſion. 
They would aſſume with wond'rous art, 
Themſelves to be the whole who are but part 
Of that vaſt frame the church; yet grant they 
were | 
The handcrs down, can they from thence infer 
A right t' interpret ? Or would they alone, 
Who brought the preſent, claim it for their own ? 
Dryden. 
Ha'xDFAsT. n. /. [hand and faſt.] Hold; 
cuſtody. Obſolete. 


If that ſhepherd be not in handfaft, let him fly. 


Shakſpeare, 
Ha'nDFUuL. n. / (hone and full.) 
1. As much as the hand can gripe or con- 
tain, 
1 ſaw a country gentleman at the ſide of Ro- 


ſamond's pond, pulling a kandful of oats out of 


his pocket, and gathering the ducks about him. 
Addiſon's Freeholder, 
2. Apalm; a hand's breadth; four inches, 
Take one veſſel of ſilver and another of wood, 
Each full of water, and knap the tongs together 
about an handful from the bottom, and the ſound 
will be mere reſounding from the veſſel of filver 


; Brave Burgundy, undoubted hope of France! 
than that of wood. Bacon. He was torn to pieces with a bear: this avouches , | 
The — ſcabbard where it dwelt, the ſhepherd's = who has not only his inno- Stay, let thy humble Jandnaid ſpeak * AA 
The rancour of its edge had felt; cence, but a handkerchief and rings of his, that ; 1 
For of the lower end two handful Paull 5 N rebief Shak ſpare. She gave the knight great thanks in little ſpeech, 
It had devour'd, it was ſo mantul, Hudihras, 


3. A ſmall number or quantity. 


right handed, whoſe livers are weakly 
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The profaneneſs and ignorance of Jandicraftf. HANDE. n. /. [handle, Saxon] 


men, ſmall traders, ſervants, and the like, are to} x, 


a degree very hard to be imagined greater. Swift. 
It is the landed man that maintains the mer- 
chant and ſhopkeeper, and handicraſtſmen, Swift. 


Ha'xnpiLY. adv. [from handy.] With 
ſkill; with dexterity. | 


Ha'xvDINX ESS. n. /. [from handy.] Rea- 
dineſs; dexterity. | 

HAN DUIWOREK. . / [handy and work.] 
Work of the hand; product of labour; 
manufacture. 

In general they are not repugnant unto the na- 
tural will of God, which witheth to the works of 
his own hands, in that they are his own handiwork, ' 
all happineſs; although perhaps, for ſome ſpecial 
cauſc in our own particular, a contrary determi- 
nation have ſeemed more convenient. Hooker, 

As proper men as ever trod upon neats-leather, 
have gone upon my handiwork, Shakſpeare. 

The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament ſheweth his kandiwort. Pſalms, 


| 


2. That of which uſe is made. 


He parted with the greateſt bleſſing of human 
nature for the kandiwork of a taylor, L' Eftrange.' 
Ha'NDKERCHIEF.n./. [hand and Ferchief. ] 
A piece of filk or liven uſed to wipe the, 
face, or cover the neck. 

She found her fitting in a chair, in one hand 
holding a letter, in the other her handkerchief, 
which had lately drunk up the tears of her 2 

Sidney. 


The Romans did not make uſe of handterchiefs, 


Ha'NDLEss, adj. [hand and &ſs.} With» 


hs 
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That part of any thing by which it 18 
held in the hand; a haft. 
No hand of blood and bone | 
Can gripe-the facred hand/e of our ſceptre, 
Unleſs he do profane, teal, or uſurp. Skakſpeere. 
Fortune turneth the ande of the bottle, which 
is eaſy to be taken hold of; and after the belly, 
which is hard to graſp. Bacon. 
There is nothing but hach a double handle, or at 
leaſt we have two hands to apprehend it. Taylor. 
A carpenter that had got the iron work of an 
axe, begged only ſo much wood as would make 
a handle to it. L' Ef unge. 
Of bone the Handles of my knives are made, 
Yet no ill taſte from thence affects the blade, 
Or what I carve; nor is there ever left 
Any unſav'ry haut gouſt from the haft. Dryden. 
A beam there was, on which a beechen pail - 
Hung by the handle on a driven nail. Dryden, 


They overturned him in all his intereſts by the 
ſure but fatal kandle of his own good nature. South, 


out a hand. | 
Speak, my Lavinia, what accurſed hand 
Hath made thee handleſs ? Shakſpeare, 
His mangled myrmidons, : 
Noſeleſs, hand!eſs, hackt and clipt, come to him, 
Crying on Hector. Shakſpeare. 
Ha'nDMaiD. . /, A maid that waity 
at hand. 


And ſaid he would his kandmaid poor remain. 
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but of the lacinia or border of the garment, to 
wipe their face. Arbuthnot. 
To Ha'nvie, v. @. [handelen, Dutch, 


from Hand.] 


Fiirfas. 

I will never ſet politicks againfl ethicks, eſpe- 
cially for that true ethicks, are but as a kandmaid 
to divinity and religion. Bacon. 


He could not, with ſuch a kandful of men, and 
without cannon, propoſe reaſonably to fight a 
battle. Clarendon. 


— — 
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4. As much as can be done. 


Being in poſſeſſion of the town, they had their 
handful to defend themſelves from firing. Ra/cigh. 


HaNnD-GALLOP. n. f. A flow and eaſy 
gallop, in which the hand preſſes the 
bridle to hinder increaſe of ſpeed. 

Ovid, with all his ſweetneſs, has as little variety 
of numbers and ſounds as he: he is always upon 
a khand-gallop, and his verſe runs upon carpet 
ground. Dryden, 

HanD-GUN. . /. A gun wielded by the 
hand. 

Guns have names given them, ſome from ſer- 
pents or ravenous birds, as culverines or colu- 
brines ; others in other reſpects, as cannons, de- 
micannons, land- guns, and muſkets. Camden, 


Ha'nDiCRAFT. a. /. [hand and craft.] 
1, Manual occupation; work performed 
by the hand, 

Particular members of convents have excellent 
mechanical geniuſes, and divert themſelves with 
painting, ſculpture, architecture, gardening, and 
ſeveral Kinds of handicrafts. Addiſon. 


2. A man who lives by manual labour. 


The cov'nants thou ſhalt teach by candle-light, | 


When puffing ſmiths, and ev'ry painful trade 
Of handicrafts, in peaceful beds are laid. Dryd. 
The nurſerics for children of ordinary gentle- 
men and handicraſts are managed after the ſame 
manner. Gulliver's Travels, 


HANDICRA'FTSMAN. n. /. {handicraft 
and man.] A manufacturer; one em- 
ployed in manual occupation. 

O miſcrable age! virtue is not regarded in 
handicraftſmen. Shakſpeare. 

He has ſimply the beſt wit of any handicraftſ- 
man in Athens. Shatſpeare, 

The principal bulk of the vulgar natives are 
tillers of the ground, free ſervants, and handi- 
craftſmen ; as (miths, maſons, and carpenters. 


Bacon, 
Vol. I. 


| you {hall (ee how I'll kardle her, 


t. To touch; to feel with the hand. 

The bodies which we daily kand/e make us per- 
ceive, that whilſt they remain between them, 
they hinder the approach of the part of our hands 
that preſs them. ; Locke. 

2. To manage; to wield, 
That fellow handles his bow like a crowkeeper, 
| | Shakſpeare. 
3. To make familiar to the hand by fre- 
quent — 

An incurable ſhyneſs is the general vice of the 
Iriſh horſes, and is hardly ever ſeen in Flanders, 
becauſe the hardneſs of the winters forces the 
breeders there to houſe and handle their colts fix 
months every year. Temple. 

4. To treat ; to mention in writing or talk. 

He left notbing fitting for the purpoſe 

Untouch'd, or {lightly handled in diſcourſe, 


Shakſpeare. 

Her eyes, her hair, her cheek, her gait, her 
voice 

Thou handlef in thy diſcourſe, Shakſprare. 


Leaving to the author the exact khand/ing of 
every particular, and labouring to fullow the rules 
of abridgment. 2 Mac, 

Of a number of other like inſtances we ſhall 
ſpeak more, when we ande the communication 
of ſounds, Bacon. 

By Guidus Ubaldus, in his treatiſe, for the ex- 
plication of this inſtrument, the ſubtleties of it 
are largely and excellently handled, IVilkins 

In an argument, hand/ed thus briefly, every 
thing cannot be ſaid. Atterbury, 

5. To deal with; to practiſe. 

They that kandle the law know me not. Jer. 

6. To treat well or ill. 

Talbot, my life, my joy, again return'd ! 
How wert thou kand/ed, being priſoner ? Shakſp, 

They were well enough pleaſed to be rid of an 
enemy that had handled them ſo ill. Clarendon. 


7. To practiſe upon; to tranſact with. 
*. Pray you, my lord, give me leave to queſtion; 
Shakſpeare. 


Heav'n's youngeſt teamed ſtar 
Hath fix'd her poliſh'd car, 
Her ſleeping Lord with kandmaid lamp attending. 
| Milton. 

Love led them on; and faith, who knew them beſt 

Thy Aandmaidt, clad them o'er with purple beams 
And azure wings, that up they flew ſo dreſt, 
And ſpeak the truth of thee on glorious themes 
Before the judge. Milton. 

Thoſe of my family their maſter flight, _ 
Grown deſpicable in my kandmaid's fight, Sandys. 

By viewing nature, nature's kandmaid, art, 
Makes mighty things from ſmall beginnings greatz 
Thus fiſhes firſt to ſhipping did impart, 
Their tail the rudder, and their head the prow. 


Dryden, 

Since he had placed his heart upon wiſdom, 
health, wealth, victory and honour ſhould always 
wait on her as her handmaids. Addi ſon. 


Then criticiſm the muſe's hardmaid prov d, 
To dreſs her charms and make her more belov'd, 
Pope. 
Ha'NDMILL. n. / [hand and mill.] - A 
mill moved by the hand. 
Oft the drudging aſs is driv'n with toil; 
Returning late, and loaden home with gain 
Of barter'd pitch, and kandmills for the grain. 
Dryden, 
HANDS of. A vulgar phraſe for keep off; 


forbear. 


They cut a flag into parts; but as they were 
entering upon the dividend, hands off, "ſays tue 
lion. L' Eftrange, 

HAN DSAILSs. . J. Sails managed by the 
hand. 

The ſeamen will neither ſtand to their ad- 
ſails, nor ſuffer the pilot to ſteer. Temple, 

Ha'npsaw. . J. A ſaw manageable by 
the hand. 

My buekler cut through and through, and my 
ſword hack'd like a khandſarw. Snakſpeare, 

To perform this work, it is neceſſary to be 
provided with a ſtrong Knife and a ſmall handſaw, 

Mortimer. 
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Halver. 2. /. [ Banſel, a firſt gift, Dut.] 
The firſt fl uſing . the 
firſt act of ſale. Not uſed, except in 


the dialect of trade. 
The apoſtles term it the 


come coker. 
Thou art joy's handſc/; heav'n ſies flat in thee 

75 ject to every mounter's dended knee. Herbert. 

0 


. 
In Hmorous. deer he is g paws 
Pr {ron wipes doe ms, om 2 * 


Cowley. 
How eaf: A * example, 
ow $ 
Aud Age fate 4 Duden. 
HANDSOME. adj. [handſaem, Dutch, 
„ dexterous.] 
I, Randy g. inly ; convenient. 3 
For u thief it is ſo Aandſome, as it 
i ney grace 
2. Beavti COND. - 
A — man — 2 into a peaſant's 
houſe, and, finding his wife very handſome, turned 
the good man out of his dwelling. Addiſon. 
3. Elegant; — | | 
That eafineſs and handſome addreſs in writing is 
hardeft to be attained by perſons bred in a 
meaner way. ves Felton. 
4. Ample ; liberal: as, a handſome fortune. 
5. Generous; noble: as, a handſome action. 
To HainDsome. v. 4. [from the adjec- 
tive.] To render elegant or neat. 
For hi ks ON © ub 
e an a lu 
To judge of veg he org fot ack, Donne. 
HAN DSOMELT. adv. [from handſome. ] 


1, Conveniently ; dexterouſly. 
Under it he may cleanly convey any fit pillage 
that cometh handſomely in his way. Spenſer. 
When the kind nymph, changing her faultleſs 


X ſhape 
Becomes unhandſome, handſmely to * ſcape. 
Waller. 


2. Beautifully ; gracefully. 
3. Elegantly ; neatly. 

A carpenter, after he bath ſawn down a tree, 
hath wrought it handſomely, and made a veſle| 
28 p Wiſdom. 

Li y; generouſly. 
* I am kong uma convenient place for an 
almsfouſe, which I intend to endow very hand- 
 ſemely for a dozen ſuperannuated huſbandmen. 
| | Addi ſon. 
Han DSUEN ESS. 1. . [from handſome. ] 


Beauty; grace; elegance. 

Accompanying her mourning garments with a 
doleful countenance, yet neither forgetting 4and- 
femeneſs in her mourning garments, nor {weetneſs 

in her doleful countenance. Sidney. 

For handſomenefs' ſake, it were good you hang 
the upper glaſs upon a nail. Bacon. 

In cluths, cheap handſomeneſs doth bear the 
bell. Herbert. 

Perſons of the fairer ſex like that kandſomeneſs 
for which they find themſelves to be the moſt 


llced. | Boyle, 
Ha'npvics. u. . [hand and vice.] A 
vice to hold ſmall work in. Moxon. 


Ha'nDwRITING. 7. / [hand and writing. ] 
A caſt or form of writing peculiar to 


each hand. | 
That you beat me at the mart, I have your 
hand to ſhow ; 
If the ſkin were parchment, and the blows you 
gave me ink, 
Your own handwriting would tell you what I 
think. Shakſpeare. 
To no other cauſe than the wife providence of 
God can be referred the diverfity of hand write 


| 


pledge of our inherit- | 
once, rear is to 


A'NDSEL. v. a." To uſe or do any} 


| 


ings. GoekBurn., 


HAN 


_ [from Band.] + 
1. Executed or performed by the hand. 

They were but few, yet they would eafily over- 
throw the great numbers of them, if ever they 
came to handy blows, K nolles. 

Both parties now were drawn ſo doſe, / 
Almoſt to come to handy blows. Hudibras. 

2. Ready; dexterous; ſkilful. 

She ſtript the ſtalks of all their leaves; the beſt 
She cull'd, and them with hardy care ſhe — 

ryan. 

The ſervants waſh the platter, ſcour the — ; 
And each is handy in his way. Dryden. 

3. Convenient ; ready to the hand. | 

The ftrike-block is a plane ſhorter than the 

jointer, aud is more andy than the longer jointer. 

Moxon, 

Ha'npypanvyy. 3. . A play in which 
children change hands and places, 

See how yond juſtice rails upon yond fimple 
thief! Hark in thine ear: change places; and, 
handydandy, which is the juſtice, which is the 
thief ? Shakſpeare. 

Neither croſs and pile, nor ducks and drakes, 
are quite ſo ancient as handydandy, Arbuthnot.4 

To HANG. v. 4. preter. and part. paſſ. 
hanged or hung, anciently hong. [ hanzan, 
Saxon. ] | 

1. To ſuſpend; to faſten in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be ſuſtained, not below, but 
above. 

Strangely viſited people he cures ; 
Hanging a golden ſtamp about their necks, 
Put on with holy prayers. Shakſpeare. 

His great army is utterly ruined, he himſelf 
ſlain in it, and his head and right hand cut off, 
and up before Jeruſalem. South, 

2. To place without any ſolid ſupport, 

Thou all things haſt of nothing made, 

That ung , the ſolid earth in fleeting air, 
Vein'd with clear ſprings, which ambient ſeas 
repair. Sandys. 

3- To choke and kill by ſuſpending by 
the neck, ſo as that the ligature inter- 


cepts the breath and circulation. 

He hati commiſſion from thy wife and me 
To hang Cordelia in the priſon. Shakſpeare. 

Hanging ſuppoſes human ſoul and reaſon ; 
This animal 's below committing treaſon : 

Shall he be hang'd, who never could rebel? 
That 's a preferment for Achitophel. D. yden. 
4. To diſplay; to ſhow aloft. 

This unlucky mole miſled ieveral coxcombs ; 
and, like the hanging out of talſe colours, made 
ſome of taem converſe with Roſalinda in wha 
they thought the ſpirit of her party. Adadiſun 

5. To let fall below the proper lituation ; 


to decline. | 
There is a wicked man that hangeth down his 
head ſadly ; but inwardly he is tuil of deceit, 
Ecclus 
The beauties of this place ſhould mourn; 
Th' immortal fruits and flow 'rs at my retu:n 
Should ang their wither'd head; for ſure my 
breaſt | 
Is now more pois'nous. Dryden. 
The roſe is fragrant, but it fades in time; 
The violet {weet, but quickly palt the prime; 
White lilies Aang their heads, ant ſoon decay; 
And whiter ſnow in minutes melts away. Dryden. 
The chcerful birds no longer fing ; 
Each drops his head, and hangs his wing. Prior. 
6. To fix in ſuch a manner as in ſome di- 


rections to be moveable. 
The gates and the chambers they renewed, and 
hanged doors upon them. 1 Mac. 


7. To cover or charge by any thing ſuſ- 


H Au Y., 


* 


pended. 
Hung be the heav'ns with black, yield day to 
night ! Shakſpeare, | 


The pavement ever foy} with human gore; 
Heads and their mangled members ung the door. 


* 


HAN 


8. To furniſh with ornaments or draperies 
faſtened to the wall. 
Muſick is better in chambers wainſcotted than 
hanged. a | Burg. 
If e'er my pious father for my ſake 
Did grateful off rings on thy altars make, 
Or I increas'd them with my ſylvan toils, 
And hung thy holy roofs with ſavage ſpoils, 
Give me to ſcatter theſe, Dr ylen, 
Sir Roger has Aung ſeveral parts of his houte 
with the trophies of his labours. Addiſon, 


To HANG. v. u. 
t. To be ſuſpended; to be ſupported 
above, not below. 
Over it a fair portcullis kong, 
Which to the gate directly did incline, 
With comely compaſs and compacture ſtrong. 
. Spcaſer, 
2, To depend; to fall looſely on the lower 
part ; to dangle, g 
Upon her ſhoulders wings ſhe wears, 
Like hanging ſlee ves, lin'd through with ears. 
Hudibrat. 
If gaming does an aged ſire entice, 
Then my young maſter ſwiftly learns the viee, 
And ſhakes in Aunging fleeves the little box and 
dice. Dryden, 
3. To bend forward, 
By hanging is only meant a poſture of bend- 
ing forward to ſtrike the enemy. Addiſon. 
4. To float; to play. 
And fall theſe ſay ings from that gentle tongue, 
Where civil ſpeech and ſoft perſuaſion hung ? 
Prior. 
5. To be ſupported by ſomething raiſed 


above the ground. 

Whatever is placed on the head may be ſaid to 
hang ; as we call hanging gardens ſuch as are 
planted on the top of the houſe, Addiſon, ' 

6. To reſt upon by embracing. 

She fung about my neck, and kiſs on kiſs 
She vied. Shakſpeare, 

To-day might I, hanging on Hotſpur's neck, 
Have talk'd of Monmuuth's grave. Shatſpeare, 

Fauſtina is deſcribed in the form of a lady ſit- 
ting upon a bed, and two little infants kunging 
about her neck. Peacham, 

7. Jo hover; to impend. 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And ſundry bleffings fang about his throne, 
That ſpeak bim full of grace. Shatſpeare, 

Od ous names of diſtintion, which had tlept 
while the dread of popery Aung over us, were re- 
vived, Atterbury, 

8. To be looſely joined. 
Whither go yuu? 
—— To fee your wife; is ſhe at home 
—Ay, and as idle as ſhe may hang together, 
. 5 Shatſpeaze, 
9. To drag; to be incommodioufly joined, 
In my Lucia's abſence 
Life hargs upon me, and becomes a burden. Addif, 
10. To be compact or united: with t- 


gether. 
In the common cauſe we are all of a piece; we 
hang together. | Dryden, 
Your device hangs very well tegetler; but is it 
not liable to exceptions ? Addiſon, 
11. To adhere, unwelcomely or incom- 
modiouſly. 
A cheerful temper ſhines out in all her conver- 
- ſation, and diſſipates thuſe apprehenfions which 
hang on the timorous or the modeſt, when ad- 
mitted to her preſence. Addiſon, 
Shining landikips, gilded triumphs, and beau- 
tiful faces, diſperſe that gloomineſs which is apt 
to hang upon the mind in thoſe dark diſconſolate 


ſeaſons, Addiſon, 
12. To reſt; to reſide. 
Sleep ſhall neither night nor day ' 
Skakſpeare. 


Hang upon his * lid. ; 
13. To be in fuſpenſe; to he in a flate of 
uncertainty. 


f * f 


i 


nan. 
ur ſhall Jang in doubt before thee, and 
thou ſhalt ſear day and night, and ſhalt have none 


affurance of thy life. 
14. To be delayed; to linger. 
A noble ftroke he lifted high, 
Which Aung not, but ſo ſwift with tempeſt fell 
On the proud creſt of Satan, Milton. 
She thrice eflay'd to ſpeak : her accents hung, 
And fault'ring dy'd unhniſh'd on her tongue. 


| Dryden. 
15. To be dependant on. 
Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes” favours | 


Shakſpeare. 
Great queen ! whoſe name ſtrikes haughty mo- 
narchs pale, 


On whoſe juſt ſceptre hangs Europa's ſcale. Prior, 
16. To be ſixed or ſuſpended with atten- 
tion. 
Though wond'ring ſenates kung on all he ſpoke, 
The club muft hail him maſter of the joke. Pope. 
17. To have a ſteep declivity. 
Suſſex marl ſhews itſelf on the middle of the 
fides of hanging grounds. Mortimer. 


18. To be executed by the halter. 
The court forſakes him, and fir Balaam fangs. 
Pope, 


Deuteronomy. 


19. To decline; to tend down. 
His neck obliquely o'er his ſhoulders kung, 
Preſs'd with the weight of ſleep that tames the 
ſtrong. Pope. 


Ha'nGer. n. /. [from Hang.] That by | 


which any thing hangs: as, the pot 
hangers. 

Ha'ncer. n. . [from hang.) A ſhort 
broad * l 1 


Ha'NGER-ON. n. /. [from Hang.] A de- | 


pendant ; one who eats aud drinks 
without payment. 
It the wife or children were abſent, their rooms 
were ſupplied by the umbræ, or hangers-or. 
Brown's Vulgar Erraurs, 
They all excuſed themſelves ſave two, which 
two he reckoned his friends, and all the reſt 
Kangers-on. L' Eftrange. 
He is a perpetual kanger-8n, yet nobody knows 
hew to be without him, Swift, 


Ha'NGiNG. n. /. [from hang him.] E 
1. Drapery hung or faſtened againſt the 
walls of rooms by way of ornament. 
Like rich hangings in an homely houſe, 
So was his will in his old feeble body. Shakſpeare. 
Being informed that his breakfaſt was ready, 
he drew towards the door, where the hangings 
were held up. Clarendon. 
Now purple hangings cloath the palace walls, 
And ſumprtueus feaſts are made in ſplendid halls. 
| Dryden 
Lucas Van Leyden has infected all Europe 
with his deſigns for tapeſtry, which, by the ig- 
norant, are called ancient hungings. Dryden 
Rome oft has heard a croſs haranguing, 
With prompting prieft behind the hanging. Prior. | 
2. a thing that hangs to another. Not 
in ule. 
A ſtorm, or robbery, call it what you will, 
Shook down my mellow hangings, nay, my leaves, 
And leſt me bare to weather. Shakſpeare,” 


Ha'NG1NG. particinial adj. [from hapg.] 
I. Forboding death by the halter. 
Surely, fir, a good favour you haue; but that 
you have a hanging look. Shakſpeare, 
What /Ethiops lips he has! 
How full a ſnout, and what a 4anging. face! 
| +5 Dryden. 
2. Requiring to be puniſhed by the halter: 
a hanging matter. 
Ha'NGman. n. . [hang and man.] 
1. The publick executioner. | 
This monſter ſat like a hang, upon a pair of 


UMA 


lng a crown of laurel, and in his left hand a purſe 

of money. 5 Sidney. 
Who makes that noiſe there? who ate you? | 

—=Y our friend, fir, the hangman : you mult be ſo 


Men do not ſtand 
In ſo ill caſe, that God hath with his hand | 


Sign'd Kings blank charters to kill whom they 
hate; 
Nor are they vicars, but kangmen to fate. Donne. 
IT never knew a critick, who made it his bu- 
ſineſs to laſh the faults of other writers; that was 
not guilty of greater himſelf z as the kangman is 
generally a worſe malefactor than the criminal 
that ſuffers by his hand. g "  MAdidiſon. 
2. A term of reproach, either ſerious or 
ludicrous. 
One cried, God bleſs us! and Amen! the 
other; 
As they had ſeen me with theſe hangman's hands: 
Liſtening theic fear, I could not ſay Amen, 
When they did ſay Gu bleſs us. Shakſpeare. 
He hath twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowſtring, 
and the little kengman dare not ſhoot at him. 


. | Shakſpeare. 

Hank. n. /. [hank, Iflandick, a chain or 
coil of rope. ] | 
t. A ſkain of thread. > | 
2. A tie; a check ; an influence. A low 


word, 

Do we think we have the kart that ſome gallants 
have on their truſting merchants, that, upon peril 
of loſing all former ſcotres, he muſt till go on to 
ſupply ? Decay of Piety. 

To Ha'NKeER, v. u. [hankeren, Dutch. ] 
To long importunately ; to have an in- 
ceſſant wiſh : it has commonly after be- 
fore the thing defired. It 1s ſcarcely 
uſed bat in familiar language. | 

And now the ſaints began their reign, 

For which th' had yearn'd ſo long in vain, | 
And felt ſuch bowel kankerings, 
To ſee an empire all of kings. Hudibras.. 

Among women and children, care is to be 
taken that they get not a hankering after theſe 
Juggling aſtrologers and fortune-tellers, 

L' Eftrange. 

The ſhepherd would be a merchant, and che 
merchant hankers after ſomething elſe. L' Eftrange. 

Do'ſt thou not hanker after a greater liberty in 
ſome things? If not, there 's no better ſign of a 
good reſolution. Calamy. 

The wife is an old coquette, that is always 
kankering after the diverſions of the town. Addi/. 

The republick that fell under the ſubjeQion of. 
the duke of Florence, ſtilßbretains many hankering 
after its ancient liberty. Aadaſſan. 

Ha x' r, for has not, or have not. | 

That roguiſh leer of your's makes a pretty 
woman's heat ake : you unt that ſimper about 
the mouth for nothing. Addiſon, 


_” 
HAP. . J. [anhap, in Welſh, is misfor- 
tune, ] «| 
1. Chance; fortune. 
Whether art it were, of heedleſs hap, 
As through the flow'ring foreſt raſh the fled, 
In her rude hairs ſweet flowers themſelves did 


lap, 
And flouriſhing freſh leaves and bloſſoms did en- 
wrap. Spen 47. 
2. That which happens by chance or for- 
tune. | 
Cult be good haps, and curſt be they that 
build 
Their hopes on p, and do not make deſpair 
For all theſe certain blows the ſureſt ſhield, 
Sidney. | 
To have ejected whatſoever that church doth 
make account of, without any other crime than | 
that it hath been the d thereof to be uſed by 
the church of Rome, and not to be commanded 
in the word of God, might haply have pleaſed 


good, fir, to riſe, and be put to death. Shakſpeare. | 


HAP 
theraſelves, muſt be glad to ſee their example fol- 
lowed, ooker . 
Things caſual do vary, and that which a” man 
doth bur chance to think well of cannot ſtill have 
the like Hap, Hooker, 
Soly man commended them for their valour in 
their evil taps, more than the victory of others 
got by good fortune, Kinmlles. 
A fox had the hap to fall into the walk of a. 
lion, ; L Eftrange, 
3. Accident ; caſual event ; misfortune. 
Nor feared ſhe among the bands tv ſtray 
Of armed men; for often had the ſeen 
The tragick end of many a bloody fray : 
Her life had full of haps and hazards been. 
Tal, fax. 
Har- HAZ ARD. n. /, Chance; accident : 
perhaps originally hap hatarde. | 
The former of theſe is the moſt ſure and in- 
fallible way ; but ſo hard that all ſhun it, and had. 
rather walk as men do in the dark by ap- 
hazard, than tread fo long and intricate mazes 
for knowledge ſake. g Hooker, 
We live at hap-hazard, and without any in- 
fight into cauſes and effects. UL Eſtrange. 
We take our principles at kap-hazard upon oſt, 
and then believe a whole ſyſtem, upon — 
tion that they are true. e. 


To; Hay. v. n. [from the noun.] 
1. To happen; to have the caſual eon - 


ſequence. 


. It will be too late to gather ſhips or ſoldiers, 


which may necd to be preſently employed, and 
whoſe want may lap to hazard a kingdom. 


Spenſer, 

2. To come by chance; to befall 1 
Run you to the citadel, 

And tell my lord and lady what bath Sap'd, 

| Shakſprare, 

In deſtructions by deluge, the remnant which 

lap to be reſerved are ignorant people. Bacon, 


Ha'yLEss. adj; [from hap.) Unhappy ; 
unfortunate z luckleſs; unlucky, 
Hapleſs Ægeon, whom the fates have mark'd 
To bear th' extremity of dire miſhap! Shakſp. 
Here hapleſs Icarus had found his part, 
Had uot the father's grief roftrain'd his art. D d. 
Did his hapleſs paſſion equal mine, 
I would-refuſe the bliſs. 
Ha'rLY. adv. [from hap.] 
1. Perhaps; peradventure ; it may be. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen, 
Haply when they have judg'd me faſt afleep. 
| Slalſpcare. 


Smith, 


| To warn 


Us, haply too ſecure, of our diſcharge 
From penalty, becauſe from death teſeasꝭd 
Some days. p Milton, 

Then ap yet your lwyeaſt remains untouch*d, 
Though that ſeems ſtrange. Rowe, 

Let us now ſee what concluſions may he found 
for inſtruction of any other ſtate, that may hap/y 
labour under the like circumſtances. Swift. 

2. By chance.; by accident. 

Leviathan, which God of all his works 
Created hugeft, that (wim the ocean fiream, 
Him p flumb'ring on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of ſome ſmall nigbt-founder'd fit 
Deeming ſome iſland oft, as ſeamen tell, 

Who fixed anchor in his ſcaly rind, 
Moors by his fide. 
To Ha'eeeNn. v. n. [from hap.} 
t. To fall out; to chance; to come to paſs, 

Bring forth your ſtrong reaſons, and ſhew 1s 

what thall happen. Tfaiah, 
Say not 1 have ſinned, and what harm hath 
happrnitunto me. Ecclus. 

If ĩtſo fall out that thou art miſerable for cer, 
thou haſt no reaſon to he iſurprized, as if ſome 
une qpected thing had happened to thee, TI 

2. To light; to fall by chance. 

I have kappened on ſome other accounts re- 

lating to mortalities. Crane. 


HA'ePILY» adv. [from Jappy. 


Afſiltign, 


allows; in his right band he was painted hold- 
| : 


— 


ſome few men, who, having begun ſuch a courſe | 
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HAR 
1. Fortunately ; lackily ; ſucceſsfully. 


I come to-wive it wealthily. in Padua: 
If wealthily, then happily in Padua. Shakſpeare. 
Preferr'd by conqueſt, happily o erthrown, 
Falling they riſe to be with us made one. Waller. 
Neither is it ſ@ trivial an undertaking to make 
a tragedy end happily;. for *tis more difficult to 
” ſave than kill. Dryden. 
2. Addreſsfully ; gracefully ; without la- 
bour. 
Fot md by thy converſe, happily to ſteer 
From grave to gay, from lively to ſevere. Pope. 


3. In a ſtate of felicity: as he lives happily. 
4. By chance; peradventure. In this 


them, who happily may peruſe theſe two treatiſes. 


Dighy. 
Ha'reinsss. . f, [from happy. ] 
1. Felicity; ſtate in which the deſires are 

ſatisfied. , 

Happineſs is that eſtate whereby we attain, ſo 
far as poſſibly may be . the full poſfefhon 
of that which ſimply for itſelf is to be defired, 
and containeth in it after an eminent ſort the con- 
tentation of our deſires, the higheſt degree of all 
our perfection. Hooker. 

Oh! kappineſs.of ſweet retir d content, 

To be at once ſecure and innocent. 
Philoſophers differ about the chief good or 
pineſs of man. Temple. 
The various and contrary choices that men 

make in the world, argue that the ſame thing is 


not good to every man alke : this variety off 


purſuits ſhews, that every one does not place his 
happineſs in the ſame thing. Lecce. 

2. Good luck; good fortune. 
3. Fortuitous elegance; unſtudied grace. 
Certain graces. and khappineſſes, peculiar to 


every language, give life and energy to the words. f 
; Denham. 


Some beauties yet no precepts can declare; 
For there 's a happineſs as well as care. Pope. 


Form'd by ſome rule that guides but not con- |. 


firains, 
And finiſh'd more through happineſs than pains. 
Pope. 


Ha'r>y. adj. [from hap; as lucky for| 


luck. ] 


1. In a ſtate of felicity ; in a ſtate where 
the deſire is ſatisfied: | 
At other end Uran did Strephon lend 
Her happy making hand. 
Am I happy in thy news? 
Af to have done the thing you gave in charge, 
Beget your happineſs, be happy then 
For it is done. Shatſprare. 
Truth and peace, and love, ſhall ever ſhine 
About the ſupreme throne | 
Of him, t whoſe happy making ſight alone, 
Our heav*nly guided foul ſhall climb. 
Though the preſence of imaginary good cannot 
make us happy, the abſence of it may make us 
mi Addiſon. 


2. Lucky; ſucceſsful ; fortunate. 
Chymiſts have been more huppy in finding ex- 
- periments than the cauſes of them. Boyle. 
Yet in this agony his fancy wrought, 
And fear ſupply'd him with this A thought. 


/ Dryden, 
3. Addreſsful ; ready. 

One gentleman is kappy at a reply, and another 
excels in a te joinder. 

Ha'qusTON. n. /; A coat of mail. 
Sgenſer. 
Hana'ncGue. n. /; [harangue, French. 
Tue original of the French word is 
much queſtioned : Menage thinks it a 


corruption of hearing, Iingliſh z Junius 
imagines it to be-diſcours au rang, to a 
: . 


ſenſe happily is written erroneouſly for 


9. 
e thing more I ſhall wiſh you to defire of 


Denham. } 


WC 


Sidney. | 8 
4 | And now of love they treat, till th* evening 


| Love's harbinger, appear'd. 


— 
- * 


Milton. | 
HA'RBOUR. n. /. [herberge, French; | 


Swift, 


H AR 


1 Italian arringo ſeems 
to favour, Perhaps it may from 


orare, or orationare, orationer, oraner, 
aranger, haranguer,) A ſpeech; a 
popular oration. 
9 men, and grave, with warriors 
mix 
Aſſemble, and harangues are heard, but ſoon 
In factious oppoſition. Milton. 
Nothing can better improve political ſchoolboys 
than the art of making plaufible or implauſible 
herangues, againſt the very opinion for which 
they reſolve to determine. Swift. 
| Many preachers negle& method in their 
harangues, Watts. 
To HarANGUE. v. n. [haranguer, Fr.] 
To make a ſpeech; to pronounce an 
oration. 
To HarkA'NGUE. v. a. To addreſs by 
| an oration 2 as, he harangued the troops. 
 Hara'nGueR. . /. [from harangue.] 
| An orator ; a publick ſpeaker : generally 
with ſome mixture of contempt. 
7b Ha'r Ass. v. a. [ harafſer, French, from 
harafſe, a heavy buckler, according to 
Du Cange.] To weary; to fatigue ; 
to tire with labour and uneaſineſs, 


Theſe troops came to the army but the day be- 
fore, haraſſed with a long and weariſome march. 
: Bacon. 

Our walls are thinly mann'd, our beſt men flain; 
The reſt, an heartleſs number, ſpent with watch- 


D 


— ** ** „ 


] 


ing, 
And haraſs'd out with duty. 


| Nature oppreſs'd, and haraſs'd out with care, 


Sinks down to reft. Addiſon. 
Out increaſes the force of the verb. 
Hai'rass.n,/. [from the verb.] Waſte; 

dilturbance. 

The men of Judah, to prevent 

The haraſs of their land, beſet me round, Milton. 
Ha'kBINGER. n. /. [herberger, Dutch, 

one who goes to provide lodgings or an 

hartour for thoſe that follow. ] A fore- 
runner; a precurſor. . : 


Make all our trumpets ſpeak, give them all 
breath, ü 


Thoſe clam'rous harbingers of blood and death. 


| 8 hakſpeare. 


I'll be myſelf the harbinger, and make joy ful 
The hearing of my wiſe with your approach. Shak. 

Sin, and her ſhadow death, and miſery, 
Death's harbinger. Milton. 


ſtar, 
Mſiltan. 
Before him a great prophet, to proclaim 
His coming, is ſent Aarbinger, who all 
Invites. 
As Ormond's harbinger to you they run; 
For Venus is the promiſe of the Sun. Dryden, 


1 


herlerg, Dutch; albergo, Italian.] 


Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. 
Doubly curs'd- 


2. A port or haven for ſhipping. 
Three of your argoſies 
Axe richly come to harbour ſuddenly. 
They leave the mouths of Po, 
That all the borders of the town o'erflow ; 
And ſpreading round in one continu'd lake, 
| A ſpacious hoſpitable harbeur make. 


1. A lodging; a place of entertainment. | 
/ For harbeur ata thouſand doors they knock'd; 


Dryden, 
Be all thoſe eaſy fools who give it harbour, Rowe, | 


Shakſp. 


| Addifen. 


3. An aſylum; a ſhelter; a place of | 
ſhelter and ſecurity. | 
To Ha'xBouR. v. n. [from the noun. ] 


To receive entertainment; to ſojourn 
to take ſhelter, | 


HAR 
luis night let s harbour here in Vork. Shakſp. 


They are ſent by me, 
That oy ſhould harbour where their lord would 


. Shakſpeare. 
Southwards they bent their flight, 
And harbeur*din a hollow rock at night: 
Next morn they roſe, and ſet up ev'ry ſail ; 
The wind was fair, but blew a mackrel gale. 
Dryden. 
Let me be grateful; but let far from me 
Be fawning cringe, and falſe diſſembling look, 
And ſervile flattery, that harbours oft 
In courts and gilded roofs. Philips, 
To HAa'kBOUR. v. g. 


1. To entertain; to permit to reſide, 

My lady bids me tell you, that though ſhe Bar- 
bours you as her uncle, ſhe 's nothing allied to your 
diſorders, Shakſpeare, 

Knaves I know, which in this plainneſs 
Harbour more craft, and more corrupter ends, 
Than twenty filky ducking obſervants. Shakſp. 

Let not your gentle breaſt karbeur one thought 
Of outrage from the king. Rowe, 

We owe this old houſe the ſame kind of gra- 
titude that we do to an old friend who harbours 
us in his declining condition, nay even in his laſt 
extremities, : Pope. 

How people, ſo greatly warmed with a ſenſe of 
liberty, ſhould be capable of kharbouring ſuch 


| weak ſuperſtition; and that ſv much bravery and 


ſo much folly can inhabit the ſame breaſts, Pope. 
2. To ſhelter; to ſecure. 
Harbour yourſelf this night in this caftle : this 
country is very dangerous for murthering thieves 
to truſt a ſleeping life among them. Sidney. 


Ha'zBOURAGE. n. / { beybergage, French, 


from harbour.] Shelter; entertainment. 
Let in us, your king, whoſe labour'd ſpirits, 

Forewearied in this action of ſwift ſpeed, 

Crave harbourage within your city walls. Shakſp, 


Ha'x BOURER. n. J. {from harbour.) One 
that entertains another. | 

Ha'rBoukLEss. adj. [from harbour. ] 
Wanting harbour ; being without lodg- 
ing ; without ſhelter. 

HarBrRovucH, for harbour. 


Spen er. 


| HARD. adj. [heand, Sax. hard, Dut. ] 


1. Firm; reſiſting penetration or ſepara- 
tion; not ſoft ; not eaſy to be pierced. 


or broken. 

Repoſe you there, while I to the hard houſe, 
More hard than is the ſtone whereof *tis rais'd; 
Which even but now, demanding after you, 
Denied me to come in. Shakſpeare, 

2. Difficult ; not eaſy to the intellect. 

Some diſeaſes, when they are eaſy to be cured, 
are hard to be known. Sidney, 

The kard cauſes they brought unto Moſes ; but 


very ſmall matter they judged themſelves. Eacd. 
Milton, | 


When hard words, jealoubes, and fears, 
Set folks together by tne ears. Hudibras, 
'Tis hard to ſay if Clymens were mov'd 
More by his pray'r, whom fhe ſo dearly lov'd, 
Or more with fury fu'd. Dryden, 
As for the A þ words, which I was obliged to 
uſe, they are either terms of art, or ſuch as I 
ſubſtituted in place of others that were too- 
low. | | Arbuthnot. 
3. Difficult of accompliſhment ; full of 
- difficulties, 
Is any thing too hard for the Lord? Genet. 
| Poſſeſs 
| As lords a ſpacious world, t' our native heav'n 
Little inferior, by my adventure hard 
With peril great atchiev'd. Milton, 
Long is the way 4 
And hard, that out of hell leads up to light: 
Our priſen ſtrong. Miltcn, 
He now diſcern'd he was wholly to be on the. 
deſenſive, ang that was like to be a very hard 
part too. Clarendon... 
Nervous and tendinous parts have worſe ſymp- 
toms, and are harder of cure, than fleſhy ones. 
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H A R 


The love and pious duty which you pay 
Have paſs'd the perils of ſo hard a way. Dryden. 


4. Painful; diſtreſsful ; laborious action 
or ſuffering. 
Rachael travailed, and ſhe had dard labour. 


Genefis. 
Worceſter's horſe came but to-day : 
And now their pride and mettle is aſleep, ' 
Their courage with ard labour tame and dull, 
That not a horſe is half of himſelf. Shakſpeare. 
Continual hard duty, with little fighting, 
leſſened and diminiſhed his army. Clarendon. 
When Sebaſtian weeps, his tears 
Come harder than his blood. Dryden, 
A man obliged to kard labour is not reduced to 
the neceſſity of having twice as much victuals as 
one under no neceſſity to work. Cheyne. 


5. Cruel; oppreſſive z rigorous; as, a 
hard heart. 
The bargain of Julius 111. may be accounted 
a very hard one. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Whom ſcarce my ſheep, and fcarce my pain- 
tu] plough, | 
The needful aids of human life allow ; 
So wretched is thy ſon, ſo hard a mother thou. 
Dryden. 
If you thought that ard upon you, we would 
not refuſe you half your time. Dryden. 
A loſs of one third of their eftates will be a 
very hard caſe upon a great number of. people, 
Locke. 
No people live with more eaſe and proſperity 
than the ſubjects of little commonwealths ; as, 
on the contrary, there are none who ſuffer more 
under the grievances of a hard government than 


the ſubjects of little principalitics. Addiſon. | 


To find a bill that may bring puniſhment upon 

the innocent, will appear very hard. Swift. 

6. Sour; rough; ſevere. | 

What, have you given him any kard words of 

late ? Shakſpeare. 

Rough ungovernable paſſions hurry men on to 

ſay or do very hard or offenſive things. Altterb. 

7. Unfavourable; unkind. 

As thou lov'ſt me, do him not that wrong, 

To bear a hard opinion of his truth, Shakſpeare: 

Abizlum and Achitophel he thinks is a little 
hard on bis fanatick patrons, Dryden 

Some hard rumours have been tranſmitted from - 
tꝰ other ſide the water, and rumours of the ſevereſt 

Kind, Swift, 
8. Inſenſible; inflexible. 

If I by chance ſucceed 

In what I write, and that 's a chance indeed, 

Know I am not ſo ſtupid, or ſo hard, 

Net to feel praiſe, or fame's deſerv*d reward. 
Dryden. 
9. Unhappy; vexatiovs. 

It is a very hard quality upon our ſoil or cli- 
mate, that fo excellent a fruit, which proſpers 
among all our neighbours, will not grow here. 


10. Vchement; keen; ſevere: as, a hard 
winter; hard weather. 


11. Unreaſonable ; unjuſt. 


It 3s a little Lara, that in an affair of the laſt 
conſcquence to the very being of the clergy, this 
whole reverend body ſhould be the ſole perſons 
not conſulted, Swift. 

It is the kardeft caſe in the word, that Steele 
fhould take up the reports of his faction, and put 
them off as additional fears. Sqwift. 


12. Forced; not eaſily granted. 

If we allow the firſt couple, at the end of one 
hundred years, to have leſt ten pair of breeders, 
which is no hard ſuppoſition; there would ariſe 
from theſe, in fifteen hundred years, a greater 
number than the earth was capable of. Burnet. 


13. Powerful; forcible. 


The ſtag was too hard for the horſe, and the | 
horſe flies for ſuccour to the man that's too hard |. 


for him, and rides the one to death, and outright 
ils the other. 4 


HAR 


Let them conſider the vexation they are trea- | 
ſuring up for themſelves, by ſtruggling with a 
power which will be always too hard for them. 

| Addiſon. 

A diſputant, when he finds that his adverſa 
is too hard for him, with flyneſs turns the dit. 
courſe, Watts. 

14. Auſtere ; rough, as liquidg, 

In making of vinegar, ſet veſſels of wine over- 
againſt the noon ſun, which calleth out the more 
oily ſpirits, and leaveth the ſpirit more ſour and 
hard. - Bacon, 

15. Harſh ; ſtiff; conſtrained. 

Others, ſcrupulouſly tied to the practice of the 
ancients, make their figures harder than even the 
marble itſelf. | Dryden. 

His direction is hard, his figures too bold, and 
his tropes, particularly his metaphors, inſufferably 
ſtraiiſed. Dryden. 

16. Not plentiful ; not proſperous. 

Theie are bonfires decreed; and, if the times 
had not been kard, my billet ſhould have burnt 
too. Dryden, 

17. Avaricious; faultily ſparing. 


Hard. adv. [hardo, very old German.] 


1. Cloſe ; near: often with by. 
Hard by was a houſe of pleaſure, built for a 
ſummer retiring place. Sidney. 
They doubted a while what it ſhould be, till 
it was eaſt up even hard before them; at which 
time they fully ſaw it was a man. Sidney. 
A little lowly hermitage it was, 
Down in a dale hard by a foreſt's fide, 
Far from reſort of people that did paſs 
In travelto and fro. Spenſer. 
Scarce had he ſaid, when hard at hand they ſpie 
That quick ſand nigh, with water covered. Spenſer. 
Wen theſe marſhal the way, hard at hand 
comes the maſter and main exerciſe. Shakſpeare. 
Ab:melech went hard unto the door of the 
tower, to burn it with fue. Judges. 
The Philiſtines followed ard upon Saul. 
2 Samuel. 
Hard by a cottage chimney ſmokes, 
From betwixt too aged oaks; / | M.Iton. 
2. Diligently ; laborioufly ; rere 
vehemently ; earneſtly; import unately 
Gencura roſe in his defence, 
And pray'd to hard for mercy from the prince, 
That co his queen the king th' offender gave. 
Dryden. 
An ant works as hard as a man who ſhould 
carry a very heavy load every day four leagues. 
| Addiſon. 
Whoever my unknown correſpondent be, he 
preſſes kard for an anſwer, and is earneſt in that 
point. ] Atterbury. 
3. Uneaſily; vexatiouſly. 
When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with 
him, look you it goes kard, Shakſpeare. 


The queſtion is hard ſet, and we have reaſon to 


doubt. Brown, 
A ſtag, that was hard ſet by the hunt{men, 
| betouk himſelf to a ſtall for ſanctuary. 


| L' Eftrange. 
5. Faſt; nimbly ; vehemently. 
The wolves ſcampered away as Lan as they 
could drive. L' Eftrange. 
6. With difficulty; in a manner requiring 
labour. 

Solid bodies forcſhcw rain, as boxes and pegs 
of wood when they draw and wind rd. Bacon, 
7. Tempeſtuouſly ; boiſterouſly. 

When the north wind blows kard, and it rains 

ſadly, none but fools fit down in it and cry ; wiſe 


L Eftrange, 7 0 HA“ RK DER. v. 4. from har d. 


4. Diſtreſsfully; ſo as to raiſe difficulties. } 
Temple. 


people defend themſelves againſt it. Taylor. 
Ha R DZOUN D. adj. [hard and. bound.] | 
Coſtive. | 

Juſt writes tv make his barrenneſ® appear, 
And ſtrains from hardbound brains eight lines 
a-year. Pope. 


1. To make hard; to indurate. 
Bure he, who firſt the paſſage try d, 
| | In harden'd oak bis heart did hides 

And ribs of iron arm'd his fide. Dryden. 
A piece of the hardened marl, Woodward. 
2. To confirm in effrontery; to make 
impudent. 


3. To confirm in wickedneſs; to make 
obdurate. 
But exhort one another daily, leſt any of you 
be hardened through the deceitfulneſs of fin, 


He ſtiffened his neck, and hardened his heart 
from turning unto the Lord. 2 Chron, 

It is a melancholy conſideration, that there 
ſhould be ſeveral amòng us ſo hardened and de- 
luded as to think an oath a proper ſubje& for a 
jeſt, Addiſon. 
4. To make inſenſible; to ſtupify. 

Religion ſets before us not the example of a 
ſtupid ſtoick, who had by obſtinate principles 
hardened himſelf againſt all ſenſe of pain; but an 
example of a man like ourſelves, that had a ten- 
der ſenſe of the leaſt ſuffering, and yet patiently 
endured the greateſt, Tillotſon. 

Years have not yet hardened me, and I have an 
addition of weight on my ſpirits ſince we loſt 
him. Swift to Pope, 

5. Fo make firm; to endue with con- 
ſtancy, 

Then ſhould 1 have comfort? yea, I would 
herden myſelf in ſorrow. ob, 

One raiſes the ſoul, and hardens it to virtue ; 

| the other ſoftens it again, and unbends it into 
vice, Dryden. 
To HA A DEN. v. 2. To grow hard. 

The powder of loadſtone and flint, by the ad- 
dition of whites of eggs and gum- dragon, made 
into paſte, will in a few days harden to the 
hardneſs of a ſtone. 

Ha'zDeneR. a. /. [from harden.) One 
that makes any thing hard. | 
HaRDFa'VvouURED. adj. [hard and fa- 


vour.] Coarſe of feature; harſh of 
countenance. 

When the blaſt of war blows in your ears, 
Stiffen the ſinews, ſummon up the blood, 
Diſguiſe fair nature with kardfavourd looks, 

Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect. Shakſpeare, 

The brother a very lovely youth, and the ſiſter 
hardfavoured. L' Eftrange. 
When Vulcan came into the world, he was ſo 
hardfavoured that both his parents frowned ow 
him. : Dryden, 
Han pRAN DED. adj, [hard and band.] 
Coarſe; mechanick; that has hands 
hard with labour. 
— Hardhanded men that work in Athens here, 

Which never labour'd in their minds till now. 
| Shatſpeare, 

Ha'xDutanD. n. fe [hard and head.] 
Clafh of heads; manner of fighting in 


which the combatants daſh their heads. 
together, 

I have been at zardhead with your butting: 
citizens; I have routed your herd, I have Git- 
perſs'd them. | Dryden, 

HarDnE'ARTED. adj. [hard and Leart.] 
Cruel; inexorable; mercileſs; pitileſs; 
barbarous; inhuman; ſavage; uncom- 
paſſionate. 2 


Hardkearted Clifford, take me from the world; 

My ſoul to heav'n. Shakſpeare, 

Can you be ſo hardhearted to deſtroy 
My ripening hopes, that are ſo near to joy? 

Dryden. 

John Bull, otherwiſe a good-natured man, was 

very hardkearted to bis fitter Peg. Arduthnct, 


| 


 HarnnE'ARTEDNESS. . / [from hard, 


hearted.) Cruelty; want of tender- 


neſs ; want of compaſiton.. 


Hebrews, 


Bacon. 


. ͤ—r . 


8 


HAR, 


Nardbeasteducſi and eruelty is nof 40 10 
human vice, but worſe than brutal. L' Eftrenge. 
How black and baſe a vice ingratitude is, may 

de ſeen in thoſe vices which it is always in com- 
bination with, pride and hardkeartedneſs, or want 
of compaſſion. South, 
Hardheartedneſs is an eſſential in the charac- 


ter of a libertine. Clariſſa 
of a libertine een bay 75 


Han DtüzAb. 7 n. / 
Hax DirooD, toutneſs; bravery, 
Obſolete. 


Enflam'd with fury and fierce hardykead, 
He ſeemꝰ d in heart to harbour thoughts unkind, 
And nourifh bloody vengeance in his bitter mind. 
Spenſer, 
Boldly aſſault the necromancer's hall, 
Where if he be, with dauntleſs hardikood. Milt. 
Ha'ezpimENT. n. /. [from hardy, hardi- 
ment, adv. French. 


neſs ; bravery, Not in uſe. 
But full of fire and greedy kardiment, 
The youthful knight could not for ought be aid, 


Spenſer. 
On the geutle Severn's ſedgy bank, 
In tingle oppoſition, hand to hand, 
He did confound the beſt part of an hour 
In changing kerdiment with great Glendower. 
Shakſpeare. 
Teal was the ſpring whence flowed her ard 


ment. Fairfax. | 
Ha'zDiNEss. a. J. [hardiefſe, French; 
from Hardy.] . 
1. Hardſhip; fatigue. 
They are valiant and hacdy; great eadurers of 
cold, hunger, and all kardineſs. Spenſer. 
2. Stoutneſs ; courage ; bravery. 

If we, with thrice ſuch powers left at home, 
Cannot defend our own doors from the dog, 8 
Let us be worried; and our nation loſe 
The name of hardineſs and policy. Shatſpeare. 

Perkin had gathered together a power of all 
nations, neither in number, nor in the hardineſs 
and courage of their perſons contemptible. Bacon. 

He has the courage of a rational creature, and 

- ſuch an hardineſs we ſhould endeavour by cuſ- 
tom and uſe to bring children to. Locke, 

Criminal as you are, you avenge yourſelf 
againſt the hardineſs of one that ſhould tell you 
of it. Spe&ator. 

71 Effrontery; confidence. 
 HarDLA'BOURED. yy 1 
Bour.] Elaborate; ſtudied ; diligently 
wrought. _ . 

How chearfully the hawkers cry 

A ſatire, and the gentry buy 

While my hardlahorr'd poem pines, 

VUnſo!d upon the printer's lines. 
Ha'rDLy. adv. | from hard.] 


1. With difficulty; not eaſily. 

Touching things which generally are received, 
although in themſelves they be moſt Certain, , 
yet, becauſe men preſume them granted of all, 
we are hardl/ieft able to bring ſuch proof of their 
certainty as may ſatisfy gainſayers, when ſud- 
denly and beſides expectation they require the 
ſa me at our hands. Heooter. | 

There arc but a few, and they endued with 
great ripeneſs of wit and judgment, free from 
al! ſuch affairs as might trouble their medita- 
tions, inſtructed in the ſharpeſt and ſul-tieſt « 
points of Jearning:;; who have, and that very 
hardly, been able to find out but only the im- 
mortality of the foul. Hooker. 

Go! hath-delivercd a law as ſharp as the two- 
' edg: 4 ſword, piercing the very cloſeſi and moſt - 
unſcarchable corners of the heart, which the law 
of nature can hardly, human laws by no means, 
poſſibly reach-unto. Hasler 

There are in living creatures parts that nouriſn 
and repair eafily, and parts that nouriſh and re- 

pair 4ardly. Baron. 

The barks & thoſe trees are more cloſe and. 
ſaft than thoſe of oaks and aſhes, whereby the 


Swift. 


—_ 


Courage; ſtout- 


hard and * 


- 


HAR 
The father, mother, daughter, they invite 
Hardly the dame was drawn to this _ » 
7 - 3 ryden. 
Recov'ring hardly what he loſt before, - 
His right endears it much, his purchaſe more. 
| Dryden. 
Falſe confidence is eaſily taken up, and hard!y 
laid down. _ South, 
2. Scarcely ; ſcant ; not lightly ; with no 
likelihood. 
The fiſh that once was caught, new bait will 
hardly bite. - Fairy Queen, 
They are worn, lord conſul, fo e 
That we thall Aardly in our ages ſee | 
Their banners wave again. Shakſpeare. 
Hardly ſhall you find any one ſo bad, but he 
de ſires the credit of being thought good. South. 
3. Almoſt not; barely. 


The wand'ring breath was on the wing to 


þ 
N 
| 
2 


| 
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Part, 

Weak was the pulſe, and #ardly heav'd the 
heart. Dryden. 
There is hardly a gentleman in the nation who 
hath not a near alliance with ſome of that body, 
Swift. 
4. Grudgingly, as an injury. | 
| If I unwittingly 
Have aught committed that is hardly borne 
By any in this preſence, I deſire 

To reconcile me. 
5. Severely ; unfavourably. 
If there are ſome reaſons inducing you to think 
hardly of our laws, are thoſe reaſons demonſt ra- 
tive, are they neceſſary, or mere poſhbilities 
only? Hooker, 


6, Rigorouſly ; oppreſlively. * 
Many men believed that he was hardly dealt 
— with. Clarendon. 
They are now in priſon, and treated Aar 
enough; for there are fifteen dead within two 
years. | Aldiſon, 
They have begun to ſay, and to fetch inftances, 
where he has in many things been kard!y uſed. 
Swift, 


Shakſpeare. 


7. Unwelcomely ; harſhly. 
Such information comes very hardly and harſh- 


ly to a grown man; and however ſoftened goes 
but ill down. Lacke. 


8. Not ſoftly; not tenderly; not dcli- 
cately. 
Heav'n was ber canopy ; bare earth her bed; 
So kerdly lodg'd. Dryden, 
Ha'xDMoUTHED. adj. [hard and mouth.) 
Diſobedient to the rein; not ſenſible of 
the bit. | 5 
Tis time my hardmout/” d courſers to controul, 
Apt to run riot, aud tranſgreſs the goal. Dryden. 
But who can youth, let looſe to vice reſtrain? 
When once the kardmouth'd horſe has got the rein, 
He 's paſt thy pow*r to ſtop. Dry.en. | 
HAa'rDNESS. n. /. [from hard.] 


t. Durity ; power of reſiſtance in bodies. 
Hardneſs is a firm coheſion of the parts of 
matter that make up maſſes of a ſenſible bulk, 
ſo that the whole does not eaſily change its 
figure, | Locke, 
From the various combinations of theſe cor- 
puſcles happen all the varieties of the bodies 
formed out of them, in colour, taſte, ſmell, hard- 
neſs, and ſpecifick gravity. Weordward: 
2. Diſſiculty to be underſtood. 
This label on my boſom 
Is fo from ſenſe in hardneſs, that I can | 
Make no collection of it, Shatſpcare. 


3. Difficulty to be accompliſhed. 
It was time now or never to ſharpen my m- 
tention to pierce through the hardneſs of this en- 
terprige. 8 Sidney. 
Concerning the duty itſelf, the hardneſs there- 
of is not fuch as needeth much art. Hooker, 
4 Scareity ; . penury. 
The tenants poor, the hardneſs of the times, 


mots can the faralier iſſue out. Becon, 


1 


Are all excuſes for a ſervant's crimes. St. 


HAR 
5. Obduracy i profligateneſs. 

Every commiſſion of fin introduces unto the 
ſoul a certain degree of hardneſs, and as aptneſs 
to continue in that fin, South, 

6. Coarſeneſs ; harſhneſs of look. 

By their virtuous behaviout they compenſate 
the hardneſs of their favour, and by the pulehri- 
tude of their ſouls make up what is wanting in 
the beauty of their bodies. . Ray, 

7. Keenneſs; vehemence of weather or 
ſeaſons. 

If the hardneſs of the winter ſhould ſpoil them, 
neither the loſs of ſeed nor labour will be much. 

| Mortimer, 
8. Cruelty of temper ; ſavageneſs ; harſh- 
| neſs; barbarity. | 
We will aſk, 
That if we fail in our requeſt, the blame 
May hang upon our hardneſs. Shatſpeare, 

They quicken ſloth, perplexities unty, 

Make roughneſs ſravoth, and hardneſs mollify. 


Denham, 
9. Stiffneſs; harſhneſs. 


Sculptors are obliged to follow the manners 

of the painters, and to make many ample folds, 

which are inſufferable 4ardnefſes, and more like 

a rock than a natural garment. Dryden, 

to. Faulty 8 ; ſtingineſs. | 

HR Dock. n. / I ſuppoſe the ſame 
with burdock. | 

Why he was met ev'n now, 
Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, | 


Shakſpeare, 
Harps. n. /. The refuſe or coarſer 
part of flax, | : 
Ha RDSHITr. n. .. [from hard.] 
1. Injury; oppreſſion. | 

They are ripe for a peace, to enjoy what we 
have conquered for them; and fo are we, to re- 
cover the effects of their kard/ips upon us. 

: . : : Swift, 

2. Inconvenience ; fatigue. 
They were expoſed to kard/iip and penury. 
Sprat. 
You could not undergo the toils of war, 
Nor bear the kard/hips that your leaders bore. 
Addiſon, 
In journeys or at home, in war or peace, 
By hard/hips many, many fall by eaſe. Prior. 
HARDWARE. n. . [hard and ware.] 
Manufactures of metal. | 
Ha'npDwartMan. n. /. [hardware and 
man.] A maker or ſeller of metalline 
manufactures, 

One William Wood, an kardwarcman, obtains 
by fraud a putent in England to coin copper to 
paſs in Ireland. Soft. 

HARD V. adj. [hardi, French.) 
1. Bold; brave; ſtout; daring; reſolute. 

Try the imagination of ſome in cock-fights, 
to make one cock more hardy, and the other 
more cowardly, | Bacon. 

Recite 
The feats of Amazons, the fatal fight 
Betwixt the 4ardy queen and hero knight. Dry. 

Who is there hardy enough to contend with 
the reproach which is prepared for thoſe, who 
dare ventuic to diſſent from the received opinions 
of their country ? Locke, 

Could thirſt of vengeance, and deſire of fame, 
Excite the female breaſt with martial flame ? 
And ſhall not love's divincr pow'r inſpire 
More kardy virtue, and more gen'rous fire? 

Prior. 
2. Strong; hard; firm. 

Is a mas confident of his prefent ſtrength? 
An unwholeſome blaſt may fhake in pieces his 
hardy fabrick, South, 


3. Confident; impudent ; vittouſly ſtub- 
born. | | os 
Haxs and HERE, differing in pronun- 


| 


4 


With khardocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo- flowers. 


H A R 


ciat ion only, ſignify both an army and 


a lord. So Harold is a general of an 
army; Hareman, a chief man in the 
army; Herwin, a victorious army; 
which are much like Stratocles, Pole- 
marchus, and HHegeſfiſlratus among the 
Greeks. Gibſon's Camaen. 
HARE. #. / [hana, Saxon; tarh, Erſe.] 
1. A ſmall quadruped, with long ears and 
ſhort tail, that moves by leaps, remark- 
able for timidity, vigilance, and fecun- 


dity ; the common game of hunters, 
Diſmay'd not this 

Our captains Macbeth and Banquo ? 

As ſparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 


Shakſpeare. 


We view in the open champaign a brace of 
ſwift greyhounds courſing a good ſtout and well- 
breathed hare. More. 


Your dreſſings muſt be with hare's fur. 
Wiſeman, 
Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare. 
Thomſon. 
2, A conſtellation. 
The hare appears, whoſe active rays ſupply 
A nimble force, and hardly wings deny. Creech. 
To Hars. v. n. [harir, French. ] To 
fright ; to hurry with terrour. 
To hare and rate them, is not to texch but vex 
them. Locke. 
-HA'rREBELL. n. ſ. [hare and bell.} A 
blue flower campaniform. 
Thou ſhalt not lack 
The flow'r that 's like thy face, pale primroſe ; 
nor 
The azur'd karebe!!, like thy veins. 


. HA'sEBRAINED. adj. [from hare, the 
verb, and brain.] Volatile;  unſet- 
tled ; wild; fluttering ; hurried. 

That karebrained wild fellow begins to play 
the foul, when others are weary of it, Bacon, 


Ha'rxErooT. n. /. [hare and fort.) 

1. A bird, Ainſworth. 

2. An herb, Ainſworth. 

Ha'rELie, a. A fiſſure in the upper 
lip with want of ſubſtance, a natural 


defect. ; | Quincy. 
The blots of nature's hand 
Shall not in their iſſue and ; 
Never mole, kareiip, nor ſcar, 
Shall upon their children be. Sha&ſpeare. 
The third ſtitch is performed with pins or 
needles, as in karelips. Wiſeman. 


HaA'RESEAR. 7. . [bupleurum, Lat.] A 
plant. Miller. 
Ha'r1ER. . , [from Hare. ] A dog for 
hunting hares. Ainſworth. 


Shakſpeare. 


To HARK. v. n. [contracted from heark- | 


| 


To me inveterate, harks my brother's ſuit, Sha#/. 


en.] To liſten. , 
| The king, 


Pricking up his ears, to ar 
If he could hear too in the dark. 


Hark. inter}. 


rative of the verb hark.] 

liften ! | 

What harmony is this? My good friends, 

hark ! Saal ſpcare. 

The butcher ſaw him upon the gallop with a 

piece of fleſh, and called out, Hark ye, friend, 
you may make the beſt of your purchaſe. 

; L' Eftrange. 

Hark methinks the roar that late purſu'd me, 

Sinks like the murmurs of a falling wind. Rove. 

' Hark how loud the woods 

| Invite you forth! 


Har. n. / 


Hudibras.' 


iſt! hear! 


Thomſon. 


1. The filaments of flax. | 


[It is 0 the impe- | x4 


2. Any filamentous ſubſtance, | 


3 


HA R 
The general ſort are wicker hives, made of 
privet, willow, or karl, daubed with cow-dung. |: 
Mortimer, 
Ha'xe.tquin. n. . [This name is ſaid 
to have been given by Francis of France 


to a buſy buffoon, in ridicule of his 


enemy Charles le quint: Menage derives 
it more probably from a famous come- 
dian that frequented Mr. Harley's houſe, 
whom his friends called Harleguino, lit- 
tle Harley. Trev.] A buffoon who 
plays tricks to divert the populace; a 
Jack-pudding ; a zani. 

The joy of a king for a victory muſt not be 
like that of a harlequin upon a letter from his 
milire(s. Dryden. 

The man in graver tragick known, 

Though his beſt part long ſince was done, 
Still on the ſtage de ſires to tarry ; 
Ant he who play'd the har/equin, 
After the jeſt ſtill loads the ſcene, 
Unwilling to retire, though weary. Prior. 


HA'RLOT. n. / [herlodes, Welſh, a 
girl. Others for horelet, a little whore. 
Others from the name of the mother of 
William the Conqueror. Hurlet is uſed 
in Chaucer for a low male drudge.] A 
whore; a ſtrumpet. | 

Away, my diſpoſition, and poſſeſs me with 
Some harleot's ſpirit, Shakſprare. 
They heip thee by ſuch aids as geeſe and 
karlots. Ben Jonſon, 
The barbarous kar/ots crowd the publick place; 

Go, fools, and purchaſe an unclean embrace, 
Dryden. 
Ha'nLoTtky. n. /. [from harlot.] 


t. The trade of a harlot ; fornication. 
| Nor ſhall, 

From Rome's tribunal, thy harangues prevail 

'Goinſt karlotry, while thou art clad fo thin. 

Dryden. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
A pecviſh ſelf-will'd Aare, 
That no perſuaſion can do good upon. Shatſp, 


HARM. ». / [heapm, Saxon, ] 
1. Injury; ciime;z wickedneſs, 


2. Miſchief ; detriment ; hurt. 
Ve, ignorant of ourſelves, 
Beg often our own harms, which the wiſe Powers 
Deny us for our good, * Shasſpeare, 
How are we happy ill in fear of harm ? | 
But A precedes not fin, Milton. 
They ſnhould be {uttered to write on: it would 
keep them out of arm's way, and prevent them 
trom eil courſes, Swift. 


To HARM. v. a. To hurt; to injure. 
What ſenſe had 1 of her Rol'n hours or luſt? 
I ſaw 't not, thought it not, it Aar, not me. 
: Shakſpeare's Othe!lo, 
Paſſions ne*er could grow 
To harm another, or impeach your reſt. aller. 
After their yourg are hatched, they brood 
them under their wings, left the cold, and ſome- 
times the heat, ſhould harm trem, Ray. 


A'RMFUL. at, [arm and full.] Hut- 
ful; miſchie vous; noxious; injurious; 
detrimental. 
His dearly loved ſquire 
His ſpear of heben-wood behind him bare, 
Wnoſe a, Ad, thrice heated in the fire, 
Had riven many a bieaſt with pike- bead 
{quare, Sper ſer, 
Let no man fear that 4armful creature leſs, be 
cauſe he ſees the apoſtle ſafe from that poiſon. 
Hall. 


The earth brought forth fruit and food for 
man, with. any mixture of karmful quality. 
N Raleigh. 
For flax 21d oats will burn the tender field, 


Aud ſleepy poppies tarmfal harveſts yield, Dry. 


4 


| 
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Ha'nmyvurLty, adv. (from harmful.) 
Hurtfully ; noxiouſly ; detrimentally. 
A. ſcholar is better occupied in playing or 
ſleeping, than ſpending his time not only vainly, 
but karmfully in ſuch kind of exerciſe. Aſchum. 
Ha'xMFULNEss. n. .. [from harmful.] 
— miſchievouſneſs ; noxiouſ- 
nets. 


Ha'nMLEss. adj. [from Harm.] 


1. Innocent; innoxions ; not burtful. 

Touching ceremonies harmleſs in- themſelves, 
and hurtful only in reſpect of number, was it 
amiſs to decree that thoſe things that were leafl 
needful, and newliet come, ſhould be the firſt 
that were taken away ? Heoker. 

She, like harmleſs lightning, throws her eye 
On him, her brothers, me, her maſter ; hitting 
Each object with a joy. Shakſpeare., 

2. Unhurt; undamaged. 

The ſhipwright will be careful to gain by bis 
labour, or at leaſt to ſave himſelf karm/zſs, and 
therefore ſujt his work lightly, according to a 
flight price. Raleigh.. 

Ha RMLESSLVY. adv. [from harmleſs.] 
Innocently ; without hurt; without 
crime. 

He ſpent that day free from worldly trouble, 
harmleſsly, and in a recreation that became a 
churchman. — 

Bullets batter the walls which fland inflexible, 
but fall karmicſsly into wood or feathers. 

Decay of Piety. 

Ha'nMLESSNEsS. . /, [from harmleſs.] 

Innocence ; freedom from tendency to 
injury or hurt. 

When, through taſteleſs flat humility, 

In dough-bak'd men ſome uren we ſee, 
*Tis but nis phlegm that 's virtuous, and not he, 
Donne. 

Compare the Barmleſſneſi, the credulity, the 
tenderneſs, the modeſty, and the ingenuous pli- 
ableneſs to virtuous counſels, which is in youth 
untainted, with the miſchievouſneſs, the ſlyneſs, 

| the craft, the impudence, the falſhood, and the 
confirmed obſtinacy in an aged lung-praQtiſed 


ſinner, Scuths 
Harmo'NICAL. Þ adj. Fecuoire: 3 harmo- 
Ha'rMONICK. nique, French. ] 


1. Relating to muſick; ſuſceptible of 


muſical proportion to each other. 

Aftcr every three whole notes, nature requir- 
eth, for all karmonical uſe, one half note to be in- 
terpoſed. Bacen, 

2. Concordant ; muſical ; proportioned to 
each other: leſs properly. 

Harmonica” funds, and diſcordant ſounds, are 
both active and poſitive; but blackneſs and 
darkneſs arc, indeed, but privatives. Basen. 

So fwellz each wind- pipe; aſs intones to aſs, 
Harmonick twang of leather, horn and braſs. 

| Pepe. 

HARMO'nIOUs. adj. [harmonieux, French, 
from harmony. ] 

1. Adapted to each other; having the parts 

proportioned to each other; ſymmetrical. 

All the wide-extended ſky, 

And all the harmonious worlds on high, 
And Virgii's ſacred work ſhall dye. Ce ley, 

God has made the intellectual world harmonious 
and beautiful without us; but it will never come 
into our heads all at once; we muſt bring it home 
piece- meal. Lecke, 

2. Having ſounds concordant toezch other; 
muſical ; ſymphonious. 

Thoughts that voluntary move 4u»7mo! os nume 
bers. Milton, 

The verſe of Chaucer is not karmonicus to us: 
they who lived with kim, thought it muſical. 

N yden 
Harmo'NiovsLy adv. from armonicus. ]- 


| parts to each other. 


1. With juſt adaptation and proportion of 
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HARNESS. n. / [harnois, French; ſup- 


HAR 


"Not chaos-like, together cruſh'd and bruis'd; 
But as the world, karmonioufly conſus d: 
Where order in variety we ſee, 
And where, though all things differ, they ** 
ope. 
That all theſe diſtances, motions, and quanti- 
ties of matter ſhould be ſo accurately and har- 
monioufly adjuſted in this great variety of our 
ſyſtem, is above the fortuitous hits of blind ma- 
teriaFcauſes, and muſt certainly low from that 
eternal fountain of wiſdom. Bentley, 

2. Muſically; with concord of ſounds. 

If we look upon the world as a muſical inſtru- 
ment, well-tuned, and karmoniouſly ſtruck, we 
ought not to worſhip the inſtrument, but him 
that makes the muſick. Stilling fleet. 

Harmo'NiousNEss. #, ,. from harmo- 
nious.] Proportion; muſicalneſs. 

To HAa'RMON1ZE. v. a. ¶ from Harmony. 
To adjuſt in fit proportions; to make 
muſical, | | 

Love firſt invented verſe, and form'd the rhime, 
The motion meaſur' d, karmoniz'd the chime. Dry. 

HA'RMONY. 3. /. [ zeporia; harmonie, 
French, ] 

1. The juſt adaptation of one part to a- 


nother. 

The pleaſures of the eye and ear are but the 
effects of equality, good proportion, or corre- 
ſpondence; ſo that equality and correſpondence 
are the cauſes of harmony, Bacon, 

The harmony of things, 
As well as that of ſounds, from diſcord ſprings. 
Denham. 

Sure infinite wiſdom muſt accompliſh all its 
works with conſummate harmony, proportion, 
and regularity. Cheyne. 

2. Juſtproportionofſound ; muſicalconcord. 
The (ound 

Symphonious, of ten thouſand harps that tun'd 

Angelic harmonies. Milton. 

Harmony is a compound idea, made up of dif- 

ferent ſounds united. Wan. 
3. Concord; correſpondent ſentiment. 
In us both one ſoul, 

Harmony to behold in wedded pair! 
More grateful than harmonious ſounds to th' ear. 
: Milton, 

I no ſooner in my heart divin'd, 

My heart, which by a ſecret harmony - 

Still moves with thine, juin'd in connexion ſweet ! 
Milton. 


ſed from iern or hiern, Runick ; Hiairn, 
Welch and Erſe, — 
1. Armour; defenſive furniture of war. 


Somewhat antiquated. 
A goodly knight, all dreſs'd in harneſs meet, 
That from his head no place appeared to his feet, 
Spenſer, 
Of no right, nor colour like to right, 

He doth fill fields with harneſs. Shakſpeare, 
Were I a great man, I ſhould fear to drink : 
Great men ſhuuld drink with harneſs on their- 

throats. - Salſpeare. 
2. The traces of draught horſes, particu- 
larly of carriages of pleaſure or ſtate; of 


other carriages we ſay geer. 
Or wilt thou ride? Thy horſes ſhall be trapp'd, 
Their harneſs ſtudded all with gold and pearl. 
Shatkſpeare. 
Their ſteeds around, 
Free from theic harneſs, graze the flow ry ground. 
: Dryden, 
To HARNESS. v. u. [from the noun. ] 


1. To dreſs in armour, 
He was harneft light, and to the field goes he. 
_ Shakſpeare. 
Full fifty years, harneſ#d in rugged ſteel, 
1 have endur'd the biting winter's blaſt. Rowe, 
2. To fix horſes in their traces. 
Before the door her iron chariot ſtood, 


| 


| HarroNe'es. n. / [harponeur, French, 


All ready harneſſed for journey new, 


Spenſer, | harpoon in whalefiſhing. 


HA'R 


Harneſs the horſes, and get up the horſemen, I Hanvo'on, n. / 


and ſtand forth with your hamlets, Feremial. 
When I plough my ground, my horſe is Har- 
neſſed and chained to my plough. Hale 
To the harneſſed yoke 
They lend their ſhoulder, and begin their toil. 


Thomſon. 
HARP. 2. /. ſheanp, Saxon; harpe, Fr. 


It is uſed through both the Teutonick 


and Roman dialects, and has been long 


in uſe. 
Romanuſq; lyrd plaudat tibi, Barbarus harpa. 
Ven. Fort.] 
t. A lyre; an inſtrument ſtrung with wire 


and commonly ſtruck with the finger. 
Arion, when through tempeſt cruel wreck 
He forth was thrown into the greedy ſeas, | 
Through - ſweet muſick which his karp did 
make, 
Allur'd a dolphin him from death to eaſe. Spen/. 
They touch'd their golden harps, and hymning 
prais'd 
God and his works. Milten. 
Nor wanted tuneful tarp, nor vocal quire ; 
The muſes ſung, Apollo touch'd the ly te. Dryd. 
2. A conſtellation. 
W tie harp, and through the liquid 
ies | 
The ſhell, as lighteſt, firſt begins to riſe ; 
Thus when ſweet Orpheus ſtruc k, toliſt'ning rocks 
He ſenſes gave, and ears to wither'd _ F 
reeck. 


7o HART. v. n. [Harper, French, from 


the noun.] 
1. To play on the harp. 


I heard the voice of harpers ha ping with their 
3 evelations. 
Things without life giving ſound, whether pipe 
or harp, except they give a diſtinction in the 
ſounds, how ſhall it be known what is piped or 
harped ? 1 Cor. 
The helmed cherubim, 
And (worded ſeraphim, 
Are ſeen in glitt'ring ranks with wings diſplay'd, 
Harping in loud and ſolemn quite, 
With unexprefſive notes to heav'n's new-born 
heir. . Milton, 
You harp a little too much upon one firing. 
: Collier. 
2. To touch any paſſion, as the harper 


touches a ſtring; to dwell on a ſubject. 
Gracious duke, 

Harp nof on that, nor do not baniſh reaſon 

For inequality; but let your reaſon ſerve 


To make the truth appear.  Shakſpeare, 
For thy good caution, thanks: 
Thou'ſt kharp'd-my fear aright. Shakſpeare. 


He ſeems 
Proud and diſdainful, karping on what I am, 
Not what he knew I was. Shakſpeare, 


HARPER. n. / [from harp.] A player 
on the harp. | 
Never will I truſt to ſpeeches penn'd, 
Nor to the motion of a ſchoolboy's tongue; 
Nor wooe in rhime, like a blind karper's ſong. 
| Shakſpeare. 
I'm the god of the harp: ſtop my faireſt :—in 
vain; 
Nor the harp, nor the harper, could fetch her 
| again, Ticke'l 
Ha'rrinG Iron. n. . [from Harpago, 
Latin.) A- bearded dart with a line 
faſtened to the handle, with which whales 


are ſtruck and caught. 

The boat which on the firſt aſſault did go, 
Struck with a harping iron the younger foe : 
Who, when he felt his ſide ſo rudely goar'd, 


Loud as the ſea that nouriſh'd him he roar'd. 
Waller. 


from harpoon.] He that throws the 


HAR 
ee. ¶barpon, French. ] A. 
harping iron. 


Ha RTSIchoR D. n, /, A muſical inſtru- 
ment, ſtrung wich wire, and played by 
ſtriking keys. 

Haar Y. n. /. [harpyia, Latin; harpie, 

- harpye, Freuch.] | 

1, The harpics were a kind of birds which 
had the faces of women, and foul long 
claws, very filthy creatures, which, when 
the table was furniſhed for Phineus, 
came flying in, and devouring or carrying 
away the greater part of the victuals, 
did ſo defile the reſt that they could not 
be endured. Raleigh. 


That an karpy is not a centaur is by this way 

as much a truth, as that a ſquare is not a circle. 
Locke, 
2. A ravenous wretch; an extortioner. 

I will do you any ambaſlage to the pigmies, 
rather than hold three words conference with this 
harpy. Shakſpeare, 

Ha'zqueBuss. u. /. [See ArQueBust.] 
A tand-gun. | 

HaA'RqQuEBUsSIER.n. /. from harquebu/s.] 
One armed with a harquebuſs, 

Twenty thouſand nimble karquebuſſers were 

ranged in length, and but five in a rank. X=. 
HarkrIDA'N. . /. [corrupted from hari- 

delle, Fr. a worn-out worthleſs horſe. ] 

A decayed ſtrumpet. 

_ St e juſt endur'd the winter ſhe began, 

And in four months a batter'd karridan; 

Now nothing 's left, but wither'd, pale, and 

ſhrunk: 
To bawd for others, and go ſhares with punk. 
Swift, 

Ha'rxrow. u. J. [charroue, French; harcke, 

German, a rake.] A frame of timbers 

croſſing each other, and ſet with teeth, 

drawn over ſowed ground to break the 

clods, and throw the earth over the 


ſeed. 
The land with daily care 
Is exercis'd, and with an iron war 
Of rakes and harrows. Dryden, 
Two ſmall karrows, that clap on each fide of 
the ridge, barrow it right up and down. Mortin. 


To Ha'xrow. v. a. [from the noun.] 


1. To cover with earth by the harrow. 
Friend, kharrow in time, by ſome manner of 
means, 
Not only tły peaſon, but alſo thy beans. Tuſſr. 
2. To break with the harrow, 
Can'ſ thou bind the unicorn with bis band in 


thee ? Fob. 
Let the Volſcians 
Plow Rome, and kharrow Italy. 
3. To tear up; to rip up. 
could a tale unfold, whoſe lighteſt word 
Would JEL up thy ſoul, freeze thy young 


Shakſpeare, 


, 
Make thy two eyes, like ſtars, ſtart from their 
ſpheres. Shatkſpeare, 

Imagine you behold me bound and ſcourg'd, 
My aged muſcles karrow'd up with whips; 

Or hear me groaning on the rending rack. Rove. 

4. To pillage; to ſtrip; to lay waſte. See 
HARRY, which in Scottiſh is the ſame 
thing. 

As the king did excel in good commonwealth 
laws, ſo he had in ſecret a deſign to make uſe of 
them, as well for collecting of treaſure as for 
correcting of manners: and ſo meaning thereby 
to harrew his people, did accumulate them the 
rather, Bacon, 


5. To invade; to haraſs with incurſions, 


| [from hengian, Saxon. ] Obſolete, 
I 


the furrow ? or will he arrow the valleys after 


s & 3 


H A R 


- The faulty ſouls from thence brought to his hea- 
vealy bowre, Fairy Queen. 
Moſt glorious Lord of life, that on this day 
Did'ſt make thy triumph over death and fin; 
And having karrow'd hell, did'ſt bring away 
Ca * thence captive, us to win. Spenſer. 
6. To diſturb; to put into commotion. 
This ſhould rather be written harry, 
arer, French. ] - 
Moſt like jt 4arrows me with fear and wonder. 


Shakſpeare, 
Amaz'd I ſtood, karrow'd with grief and care. 


b | Milton. 
Ha'zzow. inter. An exclamation of ſud- 
den diſtreſs, Now out of uſe. 

Harrow now out and weal away, he cricd; 

What diſmal day hath ſent this curſed light, 

To fee my lord fo deadly damnitfy'd? Spenſer. 
Ha “R ROW ER. n. /. [from harrow,}] 
1. He who harrows, 

2. A kind of hawk. Ainſworth, 
To Ha'rry. v. a. [harer, French.] 
1. To teaſe; to hare; to ruffle, 


Thou muſt not take my former ſharpneſs ill, 
I repent me much 
That I ſo harry'd bim. Shakſpeare, 


2. In Scotland it ſignifies to rob, plunder, 
or oppreſs: as, one harried a neft; that 
is, he took the young away: as alſo, 
he harried me out of houſe and home; that 
is, he robbed me of my goods, and 


turned me out of doors. See To Har- 
ROW. 


_ HARSH, adj. ¶ herviſche, Germ. Skinner.] 


1. Auſtere; roughly ſour. | 
Our nature here is not unlike our wine; 


Some ſorts, when old, continue briſk and fine: 


So age's gravity may ſeem ſevere, 

But nothing karfk or bitter ought t'appear. Den]. 
Sweet, bitter , ſour, % and ſalt, are all the 

epithets we have to denominate that numberleſs 

variety of reliſhes. Locke, 
The ſame defect of heat which gives a fierce- 

neſs to our natures, may contribute to that rough- 

neſs of our language, which bears ſome analogy 


to the a fruit of colder countries. Swift, 
2. Rough to the ear. 
A name unmuſical to Volſcian ears, 
And harſh in ſound to thine, Shakſpeare. 


Age might, what nature never gives the young, 
Have taught the ſmoothneſs of thy native tongue; 
But ſatire needs not that, and wit will ſhine 
Through the a cadence of a rugged line. 

Dryden, 
The unneceſſary conſonants made their ſpelling 
tedious, and their pronunciation 32. Dryden. 
Thy lord commands thee now 
With a har voice, and ſupercilious brow, 
To ſervile duties. Dryden. 
3. Crabbed; moroſe; peeviſh. 

He was a wiſe man and an eloquent; but in 
his nature karſt and haughty. Bacon. 

Bear patiently the har words of thy enemies, 
as knowing that the anger of an enemy admoniſhes 
us of our duty. Taylor, 

No karfh reflection let remembrance raiſe ; 
Forhear to mention what thou can'ſt not praiſe. 

Prior. 

A certain quickneſs of apprehenſion inclined 
him to kindle into the firft motions of anger; but, 
for a long time before he died, no one heard an 
intemperate or kar word proceed from him, 

' Atterbuty. 
4. Rugged to the touch; rough. 

Black feels as if you were feeling needles points, 

or ſome 4a ſand; and red feels very ſmoeth. 
Boyle, 
5. Unpleaſing; rigorous. 

With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; 

Though 3 the precept, yet the preacher 

charm'd, Dryden. 

HAa'rsHLy. adv. [from harſh.] 
Vor. I. 


HAR 


ripe fruit. 

2. With violence; in y to gentle- 
neſs, unleſs in the following paſſage it 
rather ſignifies unripely. 

"Till, like ripe fruit, thou dr 

Into thy mother's lap; or be with eaſe 

Gather'd, not karfaly pluck'd. 

3. Severely; moroſely; crabbedly. 

I would rather he was a man of a rough tem- 
per, that would treat me 44, than of an ef- 
| feminate nature. Addiſon. 
4.  Unpleaſantly to the ear. 
My wiſe is in a wayward mcod to-day; 
I tell you, *twould ſound karAly in her ears. | 
Shakſpeare. 
Get from him why he ou on this confuſion, 

- Grating ſo Aar all his days of quiet 

With turbulent and dang'rous lunacy, Shatkſp. 
The rings of iron that on the doors were hung, 

Sent out a jarring ſound, and kharfaly rung. Dryd, 
Ha'xs4Ness, n. /. [from Harſb.] 

1. Sourneſs; auſtere taſte. 

Take an apple and roll it upon a table hard: 
the rolling doth ſoften and ſweeten the fruit, 
which is nothing but the ſmooth diſtribution of 

the ſpirits into the parts; for the unequal diſtri- 

bution of the ſpirits maketh the Aar/hneſs, Bacon, 

2. Roughneſs to the ear. 

| Neither can the natural karfineſs of the French, 

or the perpetual ill accent, be ever refined into 

perfe& harmony like the Italian. Dryden. 

Cannot I admire the height of Milton's inven- 
tion, and the ſtrength of his expreſhon, without 
defending his antiquated words, and the perpe- 
tual karfaneſs of their ſound. * 

Tis not enough no har/hneſs gives offence 
| The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the ſenſe. Pope, 

3. Ruggedneſs to the touch. 
Harfhneſs and ruggedneſs of bodies is unplea- 
ſant to the touch. Bacon, 

4. Crabbedneſs; moroſeneſs; peeviſhneſs. 

Thy tender hefted nature ſhall not give 

Thee o'er to karfhueſs : her eyes are fierce, but 

thine 

Do comtort and not burn. Shakſpeare, 


HART. n. /. [heone, Saxon. ] A he deer; 
the male of the roe. | 
| That inſtant was I turn'd into a hart, 
And my deſires, like fell and cruel hounds, 
E'er fince purſue me. Shakſpeare. 
The deer 


And fearful har do wander every where 
Amidſt the dogs. 


Ha'xT-RoYAL. n. /. A plant. A ſpecies 
of buckthorn plantain. 
Ha'xTSHORN, n. . A drug. 

Hartfhorn is a drug that comes into uſe many 
ways, and under many forms. What is uſed 
here are the whole horns of the common male 
deer, which fall off every year. This ſpecies is 
the fallow deer; but ſome tell us, that the med:- 
cinal kart/vrn ſhould be that of the true hart or 
ſtag. The ſalt of karrfhorn is a great ſuderifick, 
and the ſpirit has all the virtues of volatile alkalies: 

| It is uſed to bring people out of faintings by its 
pungency, holding it under the noſe, and pouring 
down ſome drops of it in water. Hill. 
Ramoſe concretions of the volatile ſalts are ob- 
ſervable upon the glaſs of the receiver, whilſt the 
| ſpirits of vipers and hurt are drawn, Hood. 
IHA RTS HORN. 2. /. An herb. Ainſw, 
HARTsTONGUR. n. /. [ lingua cer vina; 
| Latin.] A plant. 

It commonly grows out from the joints of old 
walls and buildings, where they are moſt and 
ſhady, There are very few of them in 3 

Miller. 

Hartftongue is propagated by parting the roots, 

and allo by ſeed, Mortimer. 
HA RKTwoR Tr. n. /. [tordylium, Latin. ] 
An umbelliferous plant. ler. 


Milton. 


_ 


And ſhortly comes to harveft 


May's Virgil. 


4 


HARVEST. n. /. [hægpepr, Saxon.) 


HAS 
1. The ſeaſon of reaping and gathering 
the corn. 
As it ebbs, the ſeedſman 
Upon the lime and ooze ſcatters his grain, 
Shakſpeave, 
With 4arveft work he is worſe than in ſpring. 
L' Eftrange. 


2. The corn ripened, gathered, and inned. 


From Ireland come I with my firength, 
And reap the harveft which that raſcal ſow'd. 


Shakſprare, 
- When the father is too fondly kind, 


Such ſeed he ſows, ſuch karr'eft ſhall he find. 
Dryden, 
3. The product of labour. 


Let us the arte of our labour eat; 
Tis labour makes the coarſeſt diet ſweet, Dryden, 
Ha'xvEsT-HOME. n. / 
1. The ſong which the reapers ſing at the 
feaſt made for having inned the harveſt. 
Your hay it is mow'd, and your corn is reap'd ; 
Your barns will be full, and your hovels heap'd ; 
Come, my boys, come, 
Come, my boys, come, 
And merrily roar out karveſt-home. 
2. The time of gathering harveſt. 
At harveſt-hume, and on the ſhearing day, 
When he thould thanks to Pan and Pales pay. 
Dryaen, 
3. The opportunity of gathering treaſure. 
His wife I will uſe as the key of the cuckoldy 
rogue's coffer; and there 's my harvef- home, Shakſ. 
Ha'RVEST-LORD. 2. ſ. The head reaper 
at the harveſt. 

| Grant kerveſt-lord more by a penny or two, 

To call on his fellows the better to do, Twfſer. 


Ha'xvesTer. n. /. [from harveſt.) One 

who works at the harveſt. 
Ha'xvesTMAN. n. ſ. [harveſt and man.] 
A labourer in harveſt, 

Like to a harveſt-men that 's taſłk d to mow | 
Or all, or loſe his hire. Shakſpeare., 
To Hasn. v. n. [hacher, French.] To 
mince; to chop into ſmall picces and 
mingle. 


Dryden. 


| 


_— — 
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He rais'd his arm 
Above his head, and rain'd a ſtorm 
| Of blows ſo terrible and thick, 
As if he meant to kafh her quick. Hudibras. 
What have they to complain of but too great 
variety, though ſome of the diſhes be not ſerved 
ia the exacteſt order and politeneſs; but kafhrd 
up in haſte ? 3 Garth, 
Hasx. n. /. This ſeems to ſignify a cafe or 
habitation made of ruſhes or flags. Ob- 
ſolete. 
Phebus, weary of his yearly taſk, 
Eſtabliſhed hath his Reeds in lowly lay, 
And taken up his inn in fiſhes haſh, Spenſer 


Ha'sL.ET. Na. . [haſla, Iſlandick, a 
Ha'xsLer. F bundle; hafterecl, haſftereau, 
} heftier, French.) The heart, liver, and 
lights, of a hog, with the windpipe, 
and part of the throat to it. 
Has, n. /. I hæpr, Saxon, whence in ſome 
rovinces it is yet called hapſe.] A claſp 
folded over a ſtaple, and faſtened on 
| with a padlock. 
Have doors to open and ſhut at pleaſure, with 
kaſps to them. Nor timer. 
To Hasy. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
ſhut with a haſp. 


Ha'ssock. n. /. [haſeck, Germ.] Skinner. 
1. A thick mat on which men kneel at 
church. 


He found his pariſhioners very irregular : and 
in order to make them kneel, and join in the 
reſponſes, he gave every one of them a Aa 


| and common prayer book, Haan. 
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To Ha'sTxNn. 


HAS 
2. In Scotland it is applied to any thing 


made of ruſhes or privet, on which a 
perſon may ſit: it is therefore probable 


that Wee and haſt are the ſame. 
HasT. The ſec 
have. 


HASTE. n. / haſte, Fr. haſte, Dut.] 
1. Hurry; 3 nimblene 83 precipi- 
; tation, 


—— 


ts. A 


Spare him, death ! | 
But O, thou wilt not, can'f not ſpare |! 
Haſte hath never time to hear. Crafhano. 
Our lines reform'd, and not compos'd in haſte, 
Poliſh'd like marble, would like marble laft ; 
But as the preſent, ſo the laſt age writ; 
In both we find like negligence and wit. 
Waller. 
In as much hafte, as I am, I cannot forbear 
giving an example. Dryden. 
The wretched father running to their aid 
With pious haſte, but vain, they next invade. 
f Dryden. 
2. Paſſion ; vehemence. | 
I faid in my haſte all men are liarss Pſalms, 


To HasTE. v. n. [haſter, French; 

haſten, Dutch.) | 

1. To make haſte; to be in a hurry; to 
be buſy ; to be ſpeedy. 


I have not khaftened from being a paſtor to fol- 

low thee. _ Feremiah. 

2. To move with ſwiftneſs, eagerneſs, or 
hurry. 


'Tis Cinna, I do know him by his gait ; 
He is a friend. Cinna, where haſte you ſo? 
Shakſpeare. 
They were troubled and He away. Pſalms. 
All thoſe things are paſſed away like a ſhadow, 
and as a poſt that dated by. Wiſdom, 
Hafting to pay his tribute to the ſea, 
Like mortal life to meet eternity. Denham. 
 Theſeritesperform'd, the prince, without delay, 
Hafies to the ne ther world, his deſtin'd _ 
ryden, 
To diftant Sparta, and the ſpacious waſte 
Of ſandy Pyle, the royal youth ſhall A e. Pope. 
Soon as the ſun awakes, the ſprightly court 
Leave their repoſe, and haſten to the ſport. Prior. 


7o HasTE. v. a. To puſh forward; 
To Has TEN. I to urge on ; to precipi- 
tate; to drive a ſwifter pace. 
Let it be ſo kaftrd, that ſupper be ready at the 
fartheſt by five of the clock. Shakſpeare. 
All hopes of ſuccour from your arms are paſt ; 
To ſave us now, you muſt our ruin Aae. Dryd. 
Each ſc-s his lamp with diff*rent luftrecrown'd; 
Each knows his courſe withdiff rent periods bound; 
And in his paſfage through the liquid ſpace, + 
Nor haftens nor retards his neighbour's race. Prior. 


Ha'sTENER. . /. [from haſten. ] One 
that haſtens or hurries. { 


Ha'sT1LY. adv. {from hafty.} . "1 


1. In a hurry ; ſpeedily; nimbly; quickly. 
A voice that called loud and clear, 
Come hither, hither, O come haſtily” Spenſer. 
If your grace incline that we ſhould live, 
You muſt not; fir, too kajtily forgive, Waller. 
The next to danger hot purſu'd by fate, 
Half cloth'd, balf naked, haftily retire. Dryden. | 
2. Raſhly; precipitately. 
Without confideriag conſequenees, we haſtily 
engaged in a war which hath coft us ſixty | 
millions. Swift, | 
3. Paſſionately; with vehemence. | 


H4a'sTiness. n. /. [from haſty. ] | 
1. Haſte ; ſpeed. | 
2. Hurry; precipitation, 

A fellow being out of breath, or ſeeming to 


de for haſte, with humble 4«/tineſs told Baſilius. 
| Sidney. 


3. Raſh eagerneſs, | 


N 


TY" 


perſon ſingular of [ 


HAT 


The turns of his verſe, his breakings, his pro- 
priety, his numbers, and his gravity, I have as 


far imitated as the poverty of our language, and | 


the haflineſs of my performance, would allow. 


Dryden 


There is moſt juſt cauſe to fear, Jeſt our haſti- 
neſs to embrace a thing of ſo perilous conſequence, 
ſhould cauſe poſterity to feel thoſe evils. Hooker. 

4. Angry tellinels; paſſionate vehemence. 
Ha'sTiNGs. . /. [from haſty.] Peas 


that come early. 
The large white and green haſftings are not 
to be ſet till the cold is over. Mortimer. 
Has Tv. adj. [hoſts French, from haſte; 
haeflig, Dutch. ] 
1, Quick; ſpeedy. 

Is this the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the hafly footed time 
For parting us | Shakſpeare, 

2. Paſſionate ; vehement. 

He that is flow to wrath is of great under- 
ſtanding; but he that is y of ſpirit exalteth 
folly. Proverbs, 

3. Raſh; precipitate. 

Seeſt thou a man that is 44% in his words? 
There is more hope of a fool than of him. Prov. 

Be not raſh with thy mouth, and let not thine 
heart be 4affy to utter any thing before God. 

Eccles, 
4. Early ripe. 

Beauty ſhall be a fading flower, and as the 

haſty fruit before the ſummer. Iſaiah, 


Ha'sTY-puDDiING,n./. A pudding made | 


of milk and flower, boiled quick to- 
gether; as alſo of oatmeal and water 


boiled together. 
Sure Aa y- pudding is thy chiefeſt diſh, 
With bullock's liver or ſome ſtinking fiſh. Dorſet. 


HAT. #. /. [hzt, Saxon; Hatt, Germ.] 


A cover for the head. | 
She 's as big as he is; and there 's her thrum 
hat, and her muffler too. Shakſpeare. 
Out of mere ambition you have made 
Your holy kat be ſtampt on the king's coin, Shak. 
His at was like a helmet, or Spaniſh montero, 
Bacon. 
Hermes o'er his head in air appear'd, 
And with ſoft words his drooping ſpirits cheer'd; 
His hat adorn'd with wings diſclos'd the god, 
And in his hand he bore the ſleep-compelliug rod. 
Dryden. 
Ha'TBAND. n, /. [hat and band.] A 


\ ſtring tied round the hat. 
They had hats of blue velvet, with fine plumes 
of divers colours, ſet round like katbands. Bacon, 
Room for the noble gladiator ! fee 
His coat and katband ſhew his quality. Dryden. 


Ha'TCasE. . /. [hat and caſe. ] A light 


box for a hat. 
I might mention a atcaſe, which I would not 
exchange for all the beavers in Great Britain. 
Addiſon. 


To HATCH. v. a. [hecken, German, as 
Skinner thinks, from heghen, eghen, ox, 

egg, Saxon, ] 

1, To produce young from eggs by the 


warmth of incubation. 
He kindly ſpreads his ſpacious wing, 
And katches plenty for th” enſuing ſpring, 


Denham. | 


The tepid caves, and fens and thores, 
Their brood as numerous hatch from th' eggs, 
that ſoon 
Burfting with kindly rapture, forth diſclos'd 
Their callow young. 


2. To quicken the egg by incubation. 


When they have laid ſuch a number of eggs as | 


they can conveniently cover and Hatch, they give 
over, and begin to fit. Ray. 

Others hatch their eggs, and tend the birth, 
till it is ablg to ſhiſt for itlell. 


Milton. 


ar 
3. To produce by precedent action. 


Which thing they very well know, and, I doubt 
not, will eafily confeſs, who live to their great 
both "toil and grief, where the blaſphemies of 
Arians are renewed by them; who, to hatch 
their hereſy, have choſen thoſe cburches as fitteſt 
neſts, where Athanahus's creed is not heard, 

: by Hooker, 
4. To form by meditation; to contrive. 

He was a man harmleſs and faithful, and one 
who never hatched any hopes prejudicial to the 
king, but always intended his ſafety and honour, 

Hayward, 
5. [from hacher, French, to cut.] To 
ſhade by lines in drawing or graving. 

Who ficſt ſhall wound, through others arms, 

' his blood appearing freſh, 
Shall win this ſword, filver'd and hazcht. Chapmar:, 

Such as Agamemnon and the hand of Greece 
Should hold up high in braſs ; and ſuch again 
As venerable Nettor, Aarch'd in filver, 

Should with a bond of air, ſtrong as the axle- 
| tree 
On which heav*n rides, knit all the Grecian ears 
To his experienc'd tongue. Shakſpeare, 
Thoſe tender hairs, and thoſe hatching ſtrokes 
of the pencil, which make a kind of minced 
meat in painting, are never able to deceive the 
ſight. Drydes. 


7% HATCH. v. n. 
1. To be in a ſtate of growing quick. 
He obſerved circumftances in eggs, whilſt they 
were hatching, which varied. Boyle, 
2, To be in a ſtate of advance toward 
effect. | 


HaTcH. n. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A brood excluded from the egg. 


2. The act of excluſion from the egg 


3. Diſcloſure; diſcovery. 
Something 's in his ſoul, 
O' er which his melancholy fits on brood : 
And, I do doubt, the katch and the diſcloſe 
Will be ſome danger. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


4. [hæca, Saxon; hecke, Dutch, a bolt. ] 
A half door ; a door with opening over 
it; po from hacher, to cut, as a 


hatch is part of a door cut in two. 
Something about, a little from the right, + 
In at the window, or elſe o'er the katch, Sap. 


5. [In the plural. ] The doors or open- 
ings by which they deſcend from one 


deck or floor of a ſhip to another. 
To the king's ſhip, inviſible as thou art, 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 
Under the hatches. Shakſpeare's Temper, 
There ſhe 's hid; F | 
The mariners all under katches ftow'd. Shakſp. 
So ſeas, impell'd by winds with added pow'r, 
Aſſault the fades, and o'er. the hatches tow'r. 
Dryden, 
A ſhip was faſten'd to the ſhore; | 
The plank was ready laid for ſafe aſcent, 
For ſhelter there the trembling ſhadow bent, 
And ſkipp'd and fkulk'd, and under harches went, 
| Dryden. 
6. To be under HArchESs. To be in a 
ſtate of ignominy, poverty, or de- 


preſſion. | 

He aſſures us how this fatherhood continued its 
courſe, 'till the captivity in Egypt, and then the 
poor fatherhood was under hatches. Locke. 
7. Hatches. Floodgates. Ainſworth. 


To HA'TCHEL. v. a. [ hache/en, Germ.] 
To beat flax ſo as to ſeparate the fibrous 


from the brittle part. 

The aſbeſtos mentioned by Kircher, in his de- 
ſcription of China, put into water, moulders like 
clay, and is a fibrous ſmall excreſcence, like hairs 
growing upon the ſtones; and for the latchellingy 
} ſpinning, and weaving it, he refers to his muxdus 
ſubterrancus, Woodward, 


Audiſon. | 


HAT 
Ha'rewzr. #. J, [from the verb; ba- 
chil, German.] The inſtrument with 
which flax is beaten. 


Ha'rCHELLER. n. / [from hatchel.) A 
beater of flax, 
HA'TCHET. 2. /. 2 hachetee, Fr. 
aſcia, Latin.) A ſmall axe. 
The hatchet is to he w the irregularities * ſtuff. 
o. von. 


His harmful farehet he hent in his hand, 
And to the field he ſpeedeth. Spenſer. 


Ye ſhall have a hempen caudle then, and the 


help of a hatchet, Shakſpeare's Henry vl. 
Nails, hammers, katchets — and hahkers 
ſtrong. Crafhaw. 


1 the foſter- father of the beaſt, 
Thea clench'd a hatchet in his horny fiſt. Dryd. 
Our countryman preſented him with a curious 
Larcher, and aſking him whether it had a good 
edgr, tried it upon the donor, Addiſon. 
Ha'TcxET-FACE. n. ſo An ugly face; 


ſuch, 1 ſuppoſe, as might be hewn out 
of a block by a hatchet. 
An ape his own dear image will embrace: 
An ugly beau adores a katchet-face, Dryden. 
Ha'TcyHMENT. n. /. [corrupted from 
achievement. See ACRIEVEMENT.] Ar- 
morial eſcutcheon placed over a door at 
a funeral, y 
His means of death, his obſcure funeral, 
No trophy, ſword, nor katckment o'er his bones, 
No noble rites nor formal oſtentation, 
Cry to be heard. Shakſpeare. 
Ha'Tchawar. n. . [hatches and way.] 
The way over or through the hatches. 
To HATE. v. a. [hatian, Saxon.] To 
deteſt; to abhor; to abominate; to 


regard with the paſſion contrary to love. | 
You are, I think, afſur'd I love you not. 
— Your majeſty hath no juſt cauſe to kate me. 
Shakſpeare. 
Do all men kill the thing they do not love? | 
Hates any man the thing he would not kill? 
Every offence is not a hate at firſt, Shatkſp. 
Thoſe ol4 inhabitants of thy holy land thou 
kateſft for doing moſt odious works. Wiſdom, 
But whatſoever our jarring fortunes prove, 
Though our lords kate, methinks we two may 
: love. Dryden. 
HarTE. n. / [hare, Saxon.] Malignity; 
deteſtation; the contrary to love. 
Speak then to me, who neither beg nor fear 
Your favours nor your hate. Shakſpeare. 
Hate to Mezentius, arm'd five hundred more. 
Dryden. 
Nauſicaa teaches, that the afflicted are not al- 
ways the objects of divine kate, Broome. 
Ha'tEruL, adj. [hate and full.) 
I. That cauſes abhorrence ; odious ; abo- 
minable ; deteſtable. 
My name 's Macheth. | 
— The devil himſelf could not pronounce a title 
More hatefu! to mine ear. Shakſpeare. 
There is no vice more hateful to God and man 
than ingratitude. Peackam, 
What owe I tv his commands 
Who hates me, and hath hither thruſt me down, 
To fit in hateful office here confin'd, 
Inhabitant ot heav'n, and heav'nly born? Milt. 
I hear the tread 
Of hateful ſteps ; I muſt be viewleſs now. Mile. 
But Umbriel, hateful! gnome ! forbears not ſo; 
He breaks the phial whence the ſorrows flow. 
Pope. 
2. That feels abhorrence ; abhorrent ; de- 
teſting ; malignant ; malevolent. 
Palamon, compell'd 
No more to try the fortune of the field 
And, worſe than death, to view with hateful eyes 
His rival's conqueſt. Dryden. 
Ha'tervLLy. adv. [from hateful.) 


x. Odiouſly ; abominably, 


— 


] 


HAV 


2. Malignantly ; maliciouſly. 
All their hearts ſtood hatefully appald 


Long ſince. Chapman. 
They ſhall deal with thee Aatefully, take away 
| all thy labour, andleave thee naked and bare. 

Execkiel. 


HA'rETUINESS. n. /. [from bateful.] 


Odiouineſs. 
Ha“ TER. n. , [from hate.] One that 


hates; an abhorrer; a deteſter. 

I of her underſtood of that moſt noble con- 
ſtancy, which whofoever loves not, ſhews him- 
ſelf to be a Hater of virtue, and unworthy to live 


in the ſociety of mankind. Sidney, 
Whilſt he ſtood up and ſpoke, 

He was my maſter, and I wore my life 

To ſpend upon his haters, Shakſpeare. 


An enemy to God, and a hater of all good. 
Brown, 
They. never wanted ſo much knowledge as to 
inform and convince them of the unlawfulneſs of 
a man's being a murderer, an kater of God, and 
a covenant-breaker. South. 


Ha'treD. n. /. [from hate.) Hate; ill- 
will; malignity; malevolence ; diſlike; 
abhorrence ; deteſtation; abomination ; 
the paſſion contrary to love, 

Hatred is the thought of the pain which any 
thing preſent or abſent is apt to produce in us. 


Locke. 
I with I had a cauſe to ſeek him there, 


To oppoſe his latred fully. Shakſpeare. 
Hatred is the paſſion of defiance, and there is 
a kind of averſation and hoſtility included in its 
very eſſence; but then, if there could have been 
hatred in the world when there was ſcarce any 
thing odious, it would have acted within the com- 
paſs of its proper object. South, 
Hatred: are often begotten from light and al- 
moſt innocent occaſions, and quarrels propagated 
in the world. ocke. 
Retain no malice nor hatred againſt any: be 
ready to do them all the kindneſs you are able. 
Wake. 
She is a preſbyterian of the moſt rank and 
virulent kind, and conſequently has an inveterate 
hatred to the church. Swift. 
Hatred has in it the guilt of murder, and luſt 
the guilt of adultery, Sherlock. 


To Ha'TTER. v. a, [perhaps corrupted 
from batter.) To haraſs; to weary ; 
to wear out with fatigue. 

He 's hatter'd out with penance. 

Ha'TTER. n. /. [from hat.) A maker 
of hats. 

A hatter ſells a dozen of hats for five ſhillings 
a- piece. Swift. 

Ha'TTOCK. . /. [ attock, Erſe.] A ſhock 

of corn. Dia. 


Hav'sERK. n. /. [hauberg, old French. ] 
A coat of mail; a breaſtplate. 
Him on the hauberk ſtruck the princeſs ſore, 
That quite diſparted all the linked frame, 
And pierced to the ſkin, Fairy Queen, 
Hauberks and lelms are hew'd with many a 
wound ; 
The mighty maces with ſuch haſte deſcend, 


—l 


"—_ 


mour bend. Dryden, 
To Havs. v. a. in the preſent I have, 
thou haft, he hath ; we, ye, they have ; 
pret. and part. paſſ. had. [haban, 
Gothick ; habban, Saxon; hebben, 
Dutch; avoir, French; avere, Italian.) 
1. Not to be without. 
I have brought him before you, that after exa- 
mination had, I might have ſomething to _ 
$, 


2. To carry; to wear. 
Upon the maſt they ſaw a young man, who ſat 
as on horſeback, zaving nothing upon bim. 


S. dney. 


Dryden. 


They break the bones, and make the ſolid ar- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


HAV 


3. To make uſe ef. 
I have no Levite to my prieſt. Judges: 

4. To poſſeſſo. 
He that gathered much had nothing over, and 
he that gathered little had no lack. Exodus, 


5. To obtain; to enjoy; to poſſeſs, 
Now, O Father, glority me with thine own 
ſelf, with the glory which I kad with thee before 
the world was. John. 


6. To take; to receive, 
A ſecret happineſs in Petronius-is called rely 


felicitas, and which I ſuppoſe he had from the fe- 
liciter audere of Horace. den, 


7. To be in any ſtate; to be attended 
with or united to as accident or con- 
comitant. | 

Have I need of madmen, that ye have brought 
this fellow ? 1 Sem. 

8. To put; to take. | 

That done, go and cart it, and have it away. 
Tuffer, 
9. To procure ; to find. 

I would have any one name to me that tongue, 


that one can ſpeak as he ſhould do, by the rules 
of grammar. e. 


to. Not to neglect; not to omit. 
I cannot (peak; if my heart be not ready to 
burſt ! Well, ſweet Jack, have a care of thyſelf, 
Shakſpeare's Henry uv. 

Your plea is good ; but ftill I ſay beware : 
Laws are explain'd by men; ſo kawea care. Pope 


11. To hold; to regard. 
Of the maid ſervants ſhall I be kad in honour. 


2 Samuel, 
The proud have kad me greatly in deriſion. 


. * . * Pſalms, 

12. To maintain; to hold opinion. 
Sometimes they will kave them to be natural 
heat, whereas ſome of thera are crude and cold; 
and ſometimes they will kave them to be the qua- 
lities of the tangible parts, whereas they are 
things by themſelves, Bacon, 

13. To contain. 

You have of theſe pedlars that have more in 
em than you'd think, ſiſter. Shakſpeare. 
I will never truſt a man again for keeping his 
ſword clean; nor believe he can have every thing 
in him by wearing his apparel neatly, Shaiſp, 


14. To require; to claim. 
What would theſe madmen have ? 
Firſt they would bribe us without pence 
Deceive us without common ſenſe, 
And without pow'r enſlave. Dryden, 


15. To be a huſband or wife to another. 

If I had been married to him, for all he was 
in woman's apparel, I would not have kad bim, 

Shakſpeare, 
16. Tobe engaged, as in a taſk or em- 
ployment. 

If we maintain things that are eſtabliſhed, we 
have to ſtrive with a number of heavy prejudices, 
deeply rooted in the hearts of men. Hooker, 

The Spaniard's captain never hath to meddle 
with his ſoldiers pay. Spenſer on Irelaxd. 

Of the evils which hindered the peace and good 
ordering of that land, the inconvenience of the 
laws was the firſt which you had in hand. Spenſer. 

Kings ive to deal with their neighbours, their 
wives, their children, their prelates or clergy, their 
nobles, their merchants, and their common. Bacon. 


17. To wiſh; to deſire: in a lax ſenſe. 

I had rather be a door -keeper in the houſe of 
my God, than to dwell in the tents of wicked. 
neſs: Pſalms. 

I would have no man diſcouraged with that 
kind of life or ſeries of actions, in which the 
choice of others, or his own neceſſities, may have 
engaged him. Addiſon, 

18, To buy. 

If theſe trifles were rated only by art and art - 

fulneſs, we ſhould ave them much cheaper. 
Collier, 
5 v2 ; 


5 
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20. Have at, or with, is an expreſſion 


__”= — 


I can bear my part; 'tis my occupation: have 


1. A port; a harbour; a ſtation for ſhips. 


nav 
19. It is moſt uſed in Engliſh, 2 


European 6, as an auxili 
verb to make the tenſes; have, haſt, 
and hath, or has, the preterperfect; and 
had, and hadi, the preterpluperfect. | 
If there kad been words enow between them to 
| Bave expreſſed provocation, they had gone toge- 
tber by the ears. Congreve. 
I have heard one of the greateſt geniuſes this 
age has produced, who had been trained up in all 
the polite ſtudies of antiquity, aſſure me, upon 
his being obliged to ſearch into records, that he 
at laſt took an incredible pleaſure in it. Addiſon. f 
I kave not here conſidered cuſtom as it makes 
- things eaſy, but as it renders them delightful ; and 
though others kawe made the ſame reflections, it 
is poſſible they may not kave drawn thoſe uſes from 
it. Addiſon. 
That admirable precept which Pythagoras is | 
| faid to have given to his diſciples, and which that 
philoſopher. muſt have drawn from the obſerva- [ 
tion I kave enlarged upon. Addiſon. 
The gods have placed labour before virtue. 
Addiſon. 
+ Fhisobſervation we have made on man. Addi/. 
Evil ſpirits have contracted in the body habits 
of luſt and ſenſuality, malice and revenge. Addiſ. 
There torments kave already taken root in 
„them. Addiſon. 
That excellent author fas ſhewn how every 
| particular cuſtom and habit of virtue will, in its 
own nature, produce the heaven, or a ſtate of hap- 
bpincſs, in him who ſhall hereafter practice it. 
Addiſon, 


þ 


. denoting reſolution to make ſome at- 
tempt. They ſeem to be imperative | 
expreſſions; have this at you; let this | 

, reach you, or take this ; have with you; 
take this with you ;, but this will not ex 
plain have at it, or have at him, which 
muſt be conſidered as mere elliptical ; 
as, we will have a trial at it, or at him. 

He that will caper with me for a thouſand 
marks, let him lend me the money, and have at 
him. Shakſpeare. 


ef it with you. Shakſpeare. 
never was out at a mad frolick, though this 

is the maddeſt I ever undertook :; have with you, 
lady mine; I take you at your word. Dryden. 


HA'VEN. a. /. [haver, Dutch; Javre, 
French. ] 


— — 


Love was threatened and promiſed to him, and 
his couſin, as both the tempeſt and haven of their 


heſt years, 1 Sidney. 
Order for ſea is given: 
They have put forth the tavern: SFalſpeare. | 


After an hour and a half ſailing, we entered 

into a good haven, being the port of a fair city. 
Bacon. 

The queen beheld, as ſoon as day appear'd, 
The navy under fail, the haven clear'd. Denham, 

We may be ſhipwreck'd by her breath : 
Love, favour'd once with that ſweer galc,. 
Doubles his haſte, and falls bis fail, 
Till he arrive, where ſhe muſt prove 
The haven, or the rock of love. 


2. A ſhelter; an aſylum. 


All places, that the eye of heaven viſits, 


Are to a wiſe man ports and happy havens, Shakf, | 


Ha'vENER. #. . [from haven.) An 
overſeer of a port. 
Theſe earls and dukes appointed their ſpecial 
oſ̃cers, as receiver, havener, and cuſtomer, 
Care to. 


Ha'ves. n. . [from have.] Poſſeſſor; 
holder. 


Valour is the chiefeſt virtue, and 
Mott digniſies the haver, 


L 


 HavGurT. adj. [haut, French. ] 


1. Proud; lofty; inſolent; 


* 


HAU 
Ha'vzr is a common word in the northern 
counties for oats: as, haver bread for | 
oaten bread; perhaps properly aven, 
from avena, Latin. 


When you would anneal, take a blue fone, 
ſuch as they make aver or oat cakes upon, and 


—_ 


lay it upon the croſs bars of iron. eacham. 


1, Haughty; inſolent; 2 con- 
temptuous ; arrogant. Obfolcte. 
The proud inſulting queen, 
With Clifford and the aug t Northumberland, 
Have wrought the caſy melting king, like wax. 
Shakſpeare. 
No lord of thine, thou havght inſulting man; 
Nor no man's lord. Shakſpeare. 
2. High ; proudly magnanimous. 
His courage haught, 
Defir'd of foreign ſoemen to be known, 
And far abroad for ſtrange adventures * 
enſer. 
Ha'uGHTILY. adv. [from haughty.} 
Proudly; arrogantly ; contemptuouſly. 
Her heav'nly form too kaughtily ſhe priz d; 
His perſon hated, and his gifts deſpis'd. Dryden. 
Ha'vGaTINEssS. . /. [from haughty.] 
Pride ; arrogance ; the quality of being 
haughty. 
By the head we make known our ſupplications, 
our threatenings, our mildneſs, our S 
our love, and our hatred. Dryden. 


HA'UGHTY. adj. [hautaine, French. ] 
arrogant; 


contemptuous. 

His wiſe being a woman of a haughty and im- 
perious nature, and of a wit "ſuperior to his, 
quickly reſented the diſreſpe& ſhe received from 
him. - Clarendon, 

I hall fing of battles, bleod and rage, 

And kaughty ſouls, that mov'd with mutual hate, 

In fighting fields purſu'd and found their fate. 
Dryden. 

2. Proudly great. | | 

Our vanquiſh'd wills that pleaſing force obey : 
Her goodneſs takes our liberty away ; 

And haughty Britain yields to arbitrary hays 

| rior, 
3. Bold; adventurous; of high hazard. 
Obſolete. 

Who now ſhall give me words and ſound 
Equal unto this kaughty enterprize ? 

Or who ſhall lend me wings, with which from 

ground | 


My lowly verſe may loftily ariſe? Fairy Queen. 


1. Poſſeſſion ; eſtate; fortune. 
My having is not much; 
I'll make diviſion of my preſent with you? 
Hold, there 's half my coffer. 
2. The act or ſtate of poſſeſſing. 
Of the one fide was alledged the harry a pic- 
ture, which the other wanted; of the other fide, 
the firft ſtriking the ſhield. Sidney. 
Thou art not for the faſhion of theſe times, 
Where none will ſweat but for promotion; 
And having that do choak their ſervice up, 
Even with the having. 


retained in the Scottiſh dialect. It may 
poſſibly be the meaning here. 
pany with the wild prince and Poinz: he is of 
too high a region; he knows too much. Shakſp. 
 Ha'vious.. n. / [for behaviour. ] Con- 
duct ; manners. Not uſed. 


Their ill zarriauy garres men miſſay 


Both of their doctrines and their ſay. Spenſer. 


To pull; to draw ; to drag by violence. 
| A word which, applied to things, im- 


Ha'vinG. n. /. [from have. ] | 


— 


Shakſpeare. 


Shakſ. As you like it. 


„, | 3+ Behaviour ; regularity. This js Mill 
er. 


The gentleman is of no having: he kept com- 


To HAUL. v. a. [| haler, French, to draw. ] | 


* 11 A U 
wardneſs or rudeneſs. This word is 
liberally exemplified in Bale; etymology 
is regarded in Hale, and pronunciation 
Thy Dol and Helen of thy noble thoughts, 
Is in baſe durance and contagious priſon, 
Hand thither by mechanick dirty hands. Shak. 
The youth with ſongs and rhimes, 
Some dance, ſome haul the rope. Denham, 
Some the wheels prepare, 
And faften to the horfes feet; the reſt 
With cables haul along th* unwieldy beaſt. Dryd. 
Ia his grandeur he naturally chuſes to haul! up 
others after him whoſe accompliſhments moſt re- 
ſemble his own. . Swift, 
Thither they bent, and kaul'd their ſhips to 
land; 
The crooked keel divides the yellow ſand. Pape. 
Romp-loving mils 
Is haul'd about in gallantry robuſt. Thomfon, 


Havr. =. /. [from the verb.] Pull; 


violenee in draggin a 
p, the haul, Thomſon, 


The leap, the : 
or hame, or Balm; healm, 


Havm. n. / 
Sax. Halm, Dutch and Daniſh.] Straw. 


In champion countrie a pleaſure they take 
To mow up their kaume for to brew and to bake : 
The Baume is the ftraw of the wheat or the rie, 
Which once being reaped, they mow by and by. 
1er. 
Having ſtripped off the haum or binds from the 
poles, as you pick the hops, ſtack them up. 
Mortimer, 


HAUNCH. a. J. [hancke, Dutch; hanche, 
| French; anca, Italian. } 


1. The thigh ; the hip. 
Hail, groom! didft thou not fee a bleeding 
hind, 
Whoſe right kawnckt earſt my ftedfaſt arrow 
ſtrake ? f | 1 
To make a man able to teach his horſe to ſtop 
and turn quick, and to reſt on his kawnches, is 
of uſe to a gentleman both in peace and war. 


5 Locke, 
2. The rear; the hind part. | 
Thou art a ſummer bird, | 
Which ever in the haunch of winter ſings 
The lifting up of day. Skakſp. 


To HAUNT. v. a [hanter, French. ] 


1. To frequent; to be much about any 
place or perſon. 
A man who for his hoſpitality is ſo much 
haunted, that no news ſtir but come to his ears. 
9 Sidney. 
Now we being brought known unto her, after 
once we were acquainted. and acyuainted, we 
were ſooner than ourſelves expected, ſhe conti- 
nually almoſt haunted us. Sidney. 
I do haunt thee in the battle thus, 
Becauſe ſome tell me that thou att a King. SA. 
She this dangerous foreſt haunts, 
And in ſad accents utters her complaints. Muller. 
Earth now 
Secur'd like to heav'n, a ſeat where gods might 
dwcll, 
Or wander with delight, and love to aunt 
Her ſacred ſhades. Milton, 
Celeſtial Venus daunts Tdalia's groves 3 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves. Pope. 


2. It is uſed frequently in an ill ſenſe of 


one that comes unwelcome. 
You wrong me, fir, thus ſtill to ant my 
houſe ; 
I told you, fir, my daughter is diſpos'd of. SA. 
Oh, could I ſee my country-ſeat! 
There leaning near a gentle brook, 
Sleep, or peruſe ſome ancient book; 
And there in ſweet oblivion drown 
Thoſe cares that uunt the court and town. 
Sift, 
3. It is eminently uſed of apparitions or 


Shakſpeare. 
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plies violence; and, to perſons, awk- 


| ſpeQres that appear in a particular place, 


HAU 


Foul ſpiries daunt my reſting place, 
And as. Tug ca break my deep by oo 
* . airfax. 
All theſe the woes of Oedipus have known, 
Your fates, your furics, and your haunted town. 
* Pope. 
To HauNT. v. 2. To be much about; 
to appear frequently. | 
I've charg'd thee not to kaunt about my doors: 
In honeſt plainneſs thou haſt heard me ſay, 
My daughter 's not for thee, Shakſpeare. 
Where they moſt breed and haunt, I have ob- 
ſerv 
The air is delicate. Shakſpeare's Macheth, 


HauNrT. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. Place in which one is frequently found. 
We ſet toils, nets, gins, ſnares and traps for 
| beaſts and birds in their own haunts and walks. 
L' Eftrange. 
To me pertains not, ſhe replies, 
To know or care where Cupid flies; 
What are his haunts, or which his way, 
Where he would dwell, or whither ſtray. Prior. 
A ſcene where, if a god ſhoutd caſt his ſight, 
A god might gaze and wonder with delight 
Joy touch'd the meſfenger of heav'n; he ſtayd 
ntranc'd, and all the bliſsful kaznrs furvey'd. 


Pope. 

2. Habit of being in a certain place. 
The haunt you have got about the courts will 
one day or another bring your family to beggary. 
I Arbuthnot. 
Ha'unTEeR, n. . [from haunt.) Fre- 


quenter; one that is often found in any 
place. 3 

The ancient Grecians were an ingenious peo- 

ple, of whom the vulgar ſort, ſuch as were kaunt- 

ers of theatres, took pleaſure in the conceits of 

. Ariſtophanes. Melton on Education, 
O goddeſs, hawnter of the woodland green, 

Queen of the nether ſkies | Di yden. 


Ha'vock. n. ſ. [hafog, Welſh, devaſta- 
tion.] Waſte; wide and general de- 
vaſlation; mercileſs deſtruction. 

Having been never uſed to have any thing of 
their own, they make no ſpare of any thing, but 
haveck and confuſion of all they meet with, 


| Spenſer on Ireland. 
Saul made kavock of the church. Act,. 
Ye gods! what veel does ambition make 
Among your works! Addiſon's Cato, 
The rabbins, to expreſs the great aok 
which has been made of the Jews, tell us, that | 
there were ſuch torrents of holy blood ſhed, as 
carried rocks of a hundred yards in circumfe- | 
rence above three miles into the ſea, Addiſon. 
If it had either air or fuel, it muſt make a 
greater dat oc than any hiſtory mentions. Cheyne. 


Ha'vock. interj. [from the noun.} A 
word of encouragement to ſlaughter. 
Why Rand theſe royal fronts amazed thus? 
Cry havock, kings ! | Shakſpearc, 

AtE-by his ſide, | 
+ Cries havock/ and lets looſe the dogs of war. 
; Shakſpeare, 
Zo Ha'vocx, v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
 walte; to deſtroy ; to lay waſte. - 
Whatſoever they leave, the ſoldier ſpoileth and 


* 
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. havecketh ; ſo that, between both, nothing is left. 
Spenſer, 
See, with what heat theſe dogs of hell advance, 
To waſte and kavect yonder world, which I 
So fair and good created! Milton. 


Ha'uTBor. n. / [haut and bots, French. ] | 


A wind inſtrument. 


I told John of Gaunt he beat his own name; | 


for you might have truſs'd him and all his appa- 


rel into an ecl-{kin : the caſe of a treble hautboy | 


Wis a manſion for him. | | 
Now give the heutboys breath; he 
comes, 


S hakſpeare 
comes, he 


Dryden, 


| 


| 3. To force up phlegm with a noiſe, 


HAW 
Ha'vrsov Strawberry. See Sraaw- 


BERRY. 5 
Haw. 3. % [hax, SaxonG.!?!!]!!! 
1. The berry and ſeed of the hawthorn. 
The ſeed of the bratible with kernel and zaw, 


a Tuffer. 
Store of haws and hips portend cold winters. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

His quarrel to the hedge was, that his thorns 

and his brambles did not bring forth raiſins, ra- 

ther than Jaws and blackberries,  LZ'Eſtrange. 


2. An excreſcence in the eye. 

3. [haxa, Saxon; haw, a garden, Dan.] 
A ſmall piece of ground adjoining to a 
houſe. In Scotland they call it haugh. 

Upon the aw at Plymouth is cut out in the 
ground the portraiture of two men, with clubs 
in their hands, whom they term Gog and Magog. 

Carew. 

To Haw.. v. n. [perhaps corrupted from 
hawk or hack.) To ſpeak flowly with 
frequent intermiſſion and heſitation. 

'Tis a great way; but yet, after a little hum- 
ming and hawing upon 't, he agreed to under. 
take the job, ul L' Eftrange, * 

Hawx. n. ſ. [hebeg, Welſh; hapoc, 


Saxon ; accipiter, Latin. ] 


in ſport to catch other birds. 

Do'ſt thou love 
will ſoar 

Above the morning lark. 


— 


| Shakſpeare. 


draw a fair picture, than to cut bis kaw#'s meat. 

| Peacham. 

Whence borne on liquid wing 

The ſounding culver ſhoots ; or where the kawk, 
High in the beetling cliffs, his airy builds. 


| Thomſon. 
9. Toms Welh.} An effort to force 
phlegm up the throat. 


To Hawk. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To fly hawks at fowls; to catch 
by means of a hawk. 
Ride unto St. Alban's, 
Whereas the king and queen do mean to hawk. 


Shakſpegre. 


birds 


ther harwwking and hunting. 
He that kawks at larks and ſparrows has no 
leſs ſport, though a much leſs conſiderable quar- 
ry, than he that flies at nobler game. Locke, 
A falc'ner Henry-is, when Emma, hawks ; 
With her of tarſels and of lures he talks. Prior. 
2. To fly at; to attack on the wing. 
A faulcon tow'ring in her pride of place, 
Was by a mouſing owl kaw#'d at and Kill'd. 
Shak ſpeare. 
Whether upward to the moon they go, 
Or dream the winter out in caves below, 
Or Aab, at flies elſewhere, concerns us not to 
know. Dryden. 


Come, fit, fit, and a ſong. Shall we clap 
into *t roundly, without harwking or ſpitting, or 
ſaying we are hoarſe, which are the only pro- 
logues to a bad voice ? Shakſpeare. 

he complained of a' ftinking tough phlegm 
which ſhe kaxwkted up in the mornings. Hiſeman, 

Blood, caſt out of the throat or windpipe, is 
ſpit out with a kawking or (mall cough; that out 
of the gums is ſpit out without kawkingg cough- 
ing,. or vomiting. Harvey. 

To ſell by proclaiming it in the ſtreets, 
[from hock, German, a ſaleſman. ] 

His works were kewt'd in every ſtieet; 

But ſeldom roſe above a ſheet. Seorfe. 


Ha'wxED. adj, [from hawk.] Formed 
like a hawk's bill. 


| 
4. 


þ 


aquiline or kawked one unto the Perſian, a large 


and prominent noſe unto the Roman, Hreten. 


{ 


1. A bird of prey, uſed much anciently 


bawking? Thou haſt hawk | 


It can be no more diſgrace to a great lord to | 


One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and ano- | 


Locke. | 


Flat noſes ſeem comety unto the Moor, an 


Ha'wxzr..n../. [from Soc, German.] 
One who ſells his. wares by proclaim- 
ang them in the ſtreet. 
- I ſaw my labours, which had coſt me ſo much 
thought, bawled about by common khawkers, 
which I once intended for the conſideration of 
the greateſt perſon. Swift. 
To grace this honour'd day, the queen pro- 
claims, 

By herald kharwkers, high heroick games: 
She ſummons all her ſons; an endleſs band 
Pours forth, and leaves unpeopled half the - wy 

6 pe. 

HA“ wRKwEE D. 2. / A plant. 
Oxtongue is a ſpecies of this plant, Miller. 
Ha'wses. n. /. [of a ſhip.] Two round 
holes under the ſhip's head or beak, 


through which the cables paſs when. 


ſhe is at anchor. Harris. 


Ha'wTworN. n. /. [hzxSonn, Saxon. ] 
A ſpecies of medlar; the thorn that 
bears haws ; the white thorn. 

The uſe to which it is applied in England is to 
make hedges : there are two or three varieties of 
it about London; but that ſort which produces 
the ſmalleſt leaves is preferable, becauſe its 
branches always grow cloſe together. Miller, 

There is a man haunts the foreſt, that abuſes 

| ovr young plants with carving Roſalind on their 

barks ; hangs odes upon kawthorns, and elegies 

on brambles. Shakſpeare's As you liks it. 

Some in their hands, beſide tne lance and ſhieid, 
The boughs of woodbine or of kaus horn held, 


Dryden. 

Now #awthorns bloſſom, now the daiſies 
| ſpring. Pope, 
The hawthorn whitens. Tem ſor. 


Ha'wTHoRN FLY. n. J. An inſect. 
The hawthorn fly is all black, and not big. 


Walton. 
HAY. n. /. [hiex, hig, Sax. hey, Dut.] 


Graſs dried to fodder cattle in winter. 
Make kay while the ſun ſhines. Camden, 
Make poor men's cattle break their necks ; 

Set fire on barns and hay ſtacks in the night, 

And bid the owners quench them with their 

tears. Shakſpeare, 
We have heats of dungs, and of hays and herbs 


laid up moiſt. Bacon, 
Or if the earlier ſeaſon lead a 
To the tann'd kay cock in the mead. Ailton. 


Bring them for food ſweet boughs and ofiers 
cut, 


Nor all the winter long thy kay rick ſhut. 
Alay's Virgil. 
Some turners turn long and ſlender ſprigs ot 
ivory, as ſmall as an kay talk. M..xon, 
By ſome hay cock, or ſome Thady thorn, 
He bids his beads both even ſong and morn. 
Dryden. 
The beſt manure for meadows is the bottom of 
hay mows and kay ſtacks, Aſortimer. 
Hay and oats, in the management of a groom, 
will make ale. Sroift. 
D dance the Hav. To dance in a ring: 
probably from dancing round a hay 
cock. 


I will play on the tabor to the worthies, 
And let them dance the hay. Shatſpeare, 
This maids think on the hearth they ſce, 
When fires well nigh conſumed be, c 
Drayioen, 


There dancing hays by two and three, 
Juſt as your fancy caſts them. 
The gum and gliſt'ning, which with art 
And ftudy'd method, in each part 
Hangs down, 
Locks juit as if that day 
Snail there had crawl'd the Fay, - Suct/ing, 
Hav. u. /. {from Haie, French, a hedge. ] 
A net which enclofes the haunt of an 


animal. 
Coneys are deſtroyed by hays, curs, ſpaniels, 


o tumblers, bred up for that purpoſe, Mertimer, 
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Ha'rmaxrn. . /; [hay and male. ] 
One employed in 9 graſs for hay. 

As to the return of his health and vigour, 
were you here, you might enquire of his kuy- 
makers, | Pope to Swift. 

HAZ ARP. mn. /. [bazard, Fr. azar, 
_— Baſti, Runick, danger.] 
4. Chance; accident ; fortuitous hap. 
I have ſet my life upon a caſt, | 
And I will ſtand the hazard of the die. SI. 

I will upon all hazards well believe 
Thou art my friend, that know'ſt my tongue ſo 

well. . Shakſpeare. 

Where the mind does not perceive connection, 
thore men's opinions are not the product of juclg- | 
ment, but the effects of chance and 3 of a 
mind floating at all adventures, without choice 
and without direction. Lacke. | 

2. Danger; chance of danger. 

We are bound to yield unto our Creator, the 
Father of all mercy, eternal thanks, for that he 
hath delivered his law unto the world; a law ' 
wherein ſo many things are laid open, as a light 
which otherwiſe would have been buried in dark - 
neſs, not without the hazard, or rather not with 
the hazard, but with the certain loſs of thouſands 
of ſouls, moſt unduubtedly now faved. Hooker. 

T be #azard [ have run to fee you here, ſhould 
inform you that I love not at a common rate. | 
Dryden. 

Men are led on from one ftage of life to 
another in a condition of the utmoſt hazard, and 
yet without the leaſt apprehenſion of their dan- 
ger. : Reger. 

3. A game at dice. 

The duke playing at hazard, held in a great 

many hands together, and drew a huge heap of | 


gold. Swift. 
To HA“z ARK. v. a, [hazarder, French. 


To expoſe to chance; to put into dan. 


; 
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r. 

hey might, by perfifting in the extremity of 
that opinion, Aazard greatly their own eftates, 
and ſo weaken that part which their places now 
give. ; Hooker. 
It was not in his power to adventure upon his 
own fortune, or bearing a publick charge to 
Aazard himſelf againſt a man of private condition. 
| Haywerd. ; 

By dealing indifferently mercics to all, you 
may hazard your own ſhare. Sherlock 


To HAZ ARD. v. n.. 
1. To try the chance. 
I pray you tazry ; pauſe « day or two, 
Before you ia] for in chuſing wrong, 
T looſe your company. Shatfpeare. 

2. To adventure; to run the danger. 

She from her fellow-provinces would go, 
Rather than hezard to have you ber foe. Waller. 
Ha'zarRDABLE. adj, [from hazard.] 
Venturous ; liable ee chance. | 
An hezardable determination it is, unto fluc- 
tuating and indifferent effects, to affix a poſitive | 
type or period. . Brown 

Ha'zarner. 2. / [from hazard.) He 
who hazards. 

Ha'zarDaey. n. /. [from hazard.) Te- 
merity: precipitation; rafh adveatu- 
rouſneſs. Obſclete. 

Haſty wrath, and heedleſs 4azardry, 
Do breed repeatance late, and laſting infamy. 

| Spenſer. 

Ha'zarDovs. adj. [hazardeux, French, 
from hazard.) Dangerous; expoſed 
to chanee. | 

Grant that our kezardous attempt prove vain, 
We feel the worſt, ſecur'd from greater pain. | 
Dryden 

Ha'z AR DOUSLY. adv. [from hazardous.) 

With danger or chance. 


Hazes. u. / The etymology unknown. ] 


p 


; 
N 
| 
i 
| 
| 


Jeg; miſt, 


— 


| H E A N 


7 Haze. v. n. To be foggy or miſty. 
To Haze. v. 4. To fright one. ' Ain/. 
HAZEL. n. J. [hwpel, Saxon; corylus, 


Latin.] Nut tree. 
The nuts grow in clufters, and are cloſely 
joined together at the bettom, each being covered 
with an outward huſk or cup, which opens at 
the top, 'and when the fruit is ripe it falls out. 
The ſpecies are hazelnut, cobnut, and filbert. 
The red and white filberts are moſtly eſteemed 
for their fruit, Miller. 
Kate, like the hazel twig, | 
Is frraight and ſlender, and as brown in hue 
As hazel nuts, and ſweeter than the kernels. Sha/. 
Her chariot is an empty axe nut. Shakſp. 
Why fit we not beneath the grateful ſhade, 
Which +hazels, intermix'd with elms, have made? 
- Dryden. 
There are ſome from the ſize of a haz?! nut 
to that of a man's fiſt, Woodward. 
Ha'zEr. adj. [from the noun. ] Light 


brown; of the colour of hazel. 
Chuſe a warm dry ſoil, that has a good depth 
of light hazel! mould. Mortimer, 
Ha'zELLY. adj. Of the colour of hazel ; 


of a light brown. 

Uplands conſiſt either of ſand, gravel, chalk, 

rock or Rone, hazelly loam, clay, or black mouid. 

: Mortimer, 

Ha'zy. adj. [from haze.) Dark; fog- 
; miſty. 

Our cleareſt day here is mifty and hazy ; we 
ſee not far, and what we do ſee is in a bad 
light. Burnet's Theory. 

Oft engender'd by the hazy north, 

Myriads on my riads, inſect armies waft. Thomſon 


He. pronoun. gen. him ; plur. they; gen. 
them. [hy, Dutch; he, Saxon, It 
ſeems to have borrowed the plural from 
Dir, plural dar, dative dipum. ] 

I. The man that was named before. 

All the conſpirators, ſave only ke, 
Did that they did in envy of great Cæſar. Sat /. 
| If much you note kim, | 
You ſhall offend kim, and increaſe his paſſion ; 
Feed and regard kim not. Shakſpeare. 
I am weary of this moon; would e would 
change. . Shakſpeare, 
Adam ſpoke ; 
So cheer'd ke his fair ſpouſe, and ſhe was cheer' d. 


Milton. 
When Adam wak'd, he on his fide 
Leaning half rais'd hung over her. Milton, 
Thus talking, hand in hand along they paſs'd 


* 


* 


On to their bliſsful how'rs. Milton. 
Extol 
Him firit, him laſt, kim midſt. Milton. 


2. The man; the perſon. It ſometimes 
ſtands without reference to any forego- 
ing word. 

He is never poor 
That little hath, but ke that much deſires. Daniel. 


3. Man, or male being. | 
Such mortal drugs I have ; but Mantua's law 

Is death to any he that utters them. Shatſpear:, 

I ſtand to anſwer thee, or any he the proudeſt 

of thy ſort. Shatſpcare. 

Tros and his race the ſculptor ſhali employ, 

And he the god who built be walls of wa r 
Aen. 


4 Male : as, a be bear, a he goat. It is 
uſed where the male and female have 
not different denominations. 

The „e in birds have the faireſt feathers, 


| Baton. 

| 5. In the laſt two ſenſes he is rather a noun 
than pronoun. 

HEAD. n. /. [heapob, heapd, Saxon; 
hoofd, Dutch; heved, old Engliſh, 
whence by contraction head. }] 


| 


4 


| 


| HE A 
the brain, or the organ of ſenſation and 


ſeat of thought. 
Vein healing verven, and Head purging dill. 


Spenſer, 
Over head up-grew 
Inſuperable beight of lofrieſt ſhade, Milton, 
The dewy paths of meadows we will tread, 
For crowns and chaplets te adorn thy head. 
Dryden, 
I could ſtill have offers, that ſome who bat 
their heads higher, would be glad to accept. Sui. 
2. Perſon as expoſed to any danger or 
penalty, 
What he gets more of her than ſharp words, 
let it lie on my head. Shakſpeare, 
Wo of all ages to ſucceed, but feelin 
The evil on him brought by me, will curſe 
My head? ill fare our anceſtor impure. Milton, 
3. Heap and Zart. The whole perſon. 
In jingting raimes well fortifi-d and firong, 
He fights intrench'd o'er head and ears in ſong. 
Ys Granville, 


- 


4. Denomination of any animals. 

When Innocent defired the marquis of Carpio 
to furniſh thirty thouſand kead of ſwine, he 
could not ſpare them; but thirty tkouſand law- 
yers he had at his ſervice. Addiſon, 

The tax upon paſturage was raiſed according 
to a certain rate per kead upon cattle. Arbutunot. 

5. Chief; principal perſon ; one to whom 
the reſt are ſubordinate ; leader; com- 


mander. 

For their commons, there is little danger from 
them, except it be where they have great and, 
potent Aead. Bacon. 

Your head I him appoint; 
And by myſelf have ſworn, to him ſhall bow 
All knees in heav'n, and ſhall confeſs him lord. 
\ 6 Milton. 
The heads of the chief ſects of philoſopby, as 

Thales, Anaxagoras, and Pythagoras, did con- 

ſent to this tradition. Tillotſon, 
6. Place of honour ; the firſt place, 

Notwithſtanding all the juttices bad taken 
their places upon the bench, they made room 
for the old knight at the kead of them. Addiſen. 


7. Place of command. 5 
An army of fourſcore thouſand troops, with 

the duke of Marlborough at the head of them, 
could do nothing. Addiſon on the War. 


8, Countenance ; preſence. 
Richard not far from hence hath hid his head. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11, 
With Cain go wander through the ſhade of 


nigitt . 
And never ſhew thy head by day or light. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Exe to-morrow*s ſun ſhall ſhew his head. 
| Dryden. 
| 9. Underſtanding ; faculties of the mind ; 


commonly in a ludicrous ſenſe. 

The wenches laid their heads together. 
| L' Eflrange, 
A fox and a goat went down a well to drink : 
the goat fell to hunting which way to get back; 
Oh, ſays Reynard, never trouble your head, but 
leave that to me. L'Eftrange. 
Work with all the eaſe and ſpeed you can, 
without hreaking your head, and being ſo very 
induſtrious in ſtarting ſcruples. Dryden. 
The lazy and inconſiderate took up their no- 
tions by chance, without much beating their 
heads about them. Lecte. 
If a man ſhews that he bas no religion, why 
ſhould we think that he beats his kead, and 
troubles himſelf to examine the grounds of this 
or that doctrine ? Lecke, 
When in ordinary diſcourſe we ſay a man las 
a fine head, we expreſs quriclves metaphorically, 
and ſpeak in relation to his underſtanding ; and 
when we ſay of a woman ſhe has a fine head, we 
ſpeak only in relation to her commode. Addiſen. 
We laid our heads together, to confider what 
grievances the nation had ſuffered under king 


— — 


. 


| | 
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1. The part of the animal that eme 


George. A quiſen. 


H E A 
10. Face; front; forepart. 
* The gathering eroud p 3 
The raviſhers turn head, the fight renews. Dryd. 
11. Reſiſtance ; hoftile oppoſition, 
Then made he Head againſt his enemies, 
And Hymner flew. Fairy Queen. 
Sometimes hath Henry Bolingbroke made 
head againſt my power. ©. Shakſpeare. 
Two valiant gentlemen making head againſt 
them, ſeconded by half a dozen more, made 
forty run away. Raleigh. 
Sin having depraved his judgment, and got 
feflion of his will, there is no other principle 
eft him naturally, by which he can make head 
againſt it. South, 
12. Spontaneous reſolution. 
The bordering wars in this kingdom were 
made altogetber by voluntaries, 
head, without any pay or commiſhon from the 


| Rate, Davies, 

13. State of a deer's horns, by which his 
is known. 

t was a buck of the firſt head, Shatkſpeare, 


The buck is called the fifth year a buck of 
the firſt Acad. 


14. Individual. It is uſed in numbers or 
computation. 


If there be ſix millions of people, then there 
is about four acres for every head. 


15. The top of any thing bigger than 
the reſt, 


His ſpear's head weighed fix hundred ſhekels |, 


of iron, 1 Samuel, 
As high | 

As his proud head is rais'd towards the (ky, 
So low tow'ids hell his roots deſcend. Denham. 

Trees, which have large and ſpreading heads, 
would lic with their branches up in the water. 

Wiwdward. 

If the buds are made our food, they are 
called heads or tops; ſo heads of aſparagus or ar- 
tichoaks. Watts. 

Head js an equivocal term ; for it ſignifies the 
Acad of a nail, or of a pin, as well as of an aui- 

mal. | : Watts. 
16. The forepart of any thing, as of a 
ſhip. 

By gallies with brazen heads the might tranſ- 
port over Indus at once three hundred thouſand 
ſoldiers. Raleigh. 

His gallies moor ; 
Their heads are turn'd to ſea, their ſterns to ſhore. 


17. That which riſes on the top. 


Let it fland in a tub four or five days before 


it be put into the caſk, ſtirring it twice a-day, | 


and beating down the kead or yealt into it. 


Mortimer. 
18. The blade of an axe. 


A man fetcheth a ſtroke with the axe to cut 
down the tree, and the head ſlippeth from the 


helve. Deuteronomy. 
19. Upper part of a bed. : 
Iſrael bowed upon the bed's head, Genefis. 


20. The brain. 
As eaftern priefts in giddy circles run, 


And turn their keads to imitate the ſun, Pope. 


21. Dreſs of the head. | 

Ladies think they gain a point when they |. 
| have teazed their huſbands to buy them aluced |. 
Swife. |. 


+ army to him that is maſter of a family, or of |. 


lead, or a fine petticoat. 


22. Prineipal topick of diſcourſe. 
Theſe hrads are of a mixed order, and we 
propoſe only ſuch as belong to the natual world, 


Burnet*s Theory. | 


*Tis our great intereſt, and duty, to ſatisfy 


ourſelves on this dead, upon which our whole 
conduct depends. 


23. Source of a ſtream. 
It is the glory of Goc to give; bis very na- 


ture delighteth in it: bis mercies in the current, 


through which they would paſs, may de dried 


n their own | 


Shakſpeare, 


Graunt. | 


Dryden. | 


e * 


Atterbury. | 


HEA 


: The current by Gaza is but a ſmall fiream, 
rifing between it and the Red Sea, whoſe head 
from Gaza' is little more than twenty Engliſh 


miles. Raleigh's Hiftory. 
Some did the ſong, and ſome the choir main- 
tain, _ ; 
Beneath a laurel ſhade, where mighty Po 
Mounts up to woods above, and hides his head 
below. 
24. Criſis; pitch. 
The indiſpofition which has long hung upon 


me, is at laſt grown to ſuch a Acad, that it muſt þ 


quickly make an end of me, or of itſelf, Addi/. 


25. Power; influence; force; ſtrength ; | 


dominion. 


though pure, a 
Motherly cares and fears got head, and rais'd 


26. Body; conflux. 
People under command chuſe to conſult, and 
after to match in order; and rebels, contrariwile, 
n upon an head together in confuſion, Bacon 
A mighty and a fearful head they are, 
As ever offer'd foul play in a ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
Far in the marches here we heard you were, 
Making another head to fight again. Skatſpeare. 
Let all this wicked crew gather 
Their forces to one head. Ben Jon ſon. 
27. Power; armed force. 
My — my lord, the French have gather'd 
a 


At ſixteen years, 
When Tarquin made a kead for Rome, he ſought 
Beyond the mark of others. 
28. Liberty in running a horſe. 
He gave his able horſe the head, 
And bounding forward ſtruck his agile heels 
Againſt the panting ſides of his poor jade 
Up to the rowel- head. Shakſpeare. 
29. Licence; freedom from reſtraint ; a 
metaphor from horſemanſhip. 
God will. not admit of the paſſionate man's 
apology, that he bas ſo long given his unruly 


paſſions their head, that he cannot now govern 


nor contronl them. South. 


30. It is very improperly applied to roots. 


How turneps hide their ſwelling keads below, 
And how the cloſing coleworts upwards grow. 


violently, 

People that hit upon a thought that tickles 
them, will be fill bringing it in by Acad and 
favulders, over and over, in ſeveral companies, 


They bring in every figure of ſpeech, head 
and their ſubject. 


head workman ; the head inn. 
The horſe made their eſcape to Wincheſter, 
the head quarters, Clarendon. 


To Heap. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


Vern, 
Abas, who ſeem'd our friend, is either fled, 
Or, what we fear, our enemies does head Dryd. 
Nor is what has been ſaid of princes leſs true 
of all other governours, from him that keads an 


one fingle ſervant, South. 
This lord had keaded his appointed bands, 

In firm allegiance to his king's commands. 
Prior. 
2. To behead; to kill by taking away the 
head. | 

If you head and hang all that offend that way 


but for ten years together, you'll be glad to give 
out a commiſſion for more heads. Shatſpeare, 


up, but at the head they never fail, 


Hooker. t 


8 


3. To fit any thing with a head, or prin- 
cipal part, | 


Dryden. 


| | 


* 


le 
% 


| Within her breaſt though calm, her breaſt | 


Shakſpeare. |' 


Shakſpeare. | 


Gay. | 
31. Heap and Shoulders, By force;| 


| 


L'Ffſtrange. | | 


WT: 
. 


and fhoulders, by main force, in ſpite of nature | If the header of one fide of the wall is toothed 


Felton. as much as the ſtretcher on the outhde, it would 


Heap. adj. Chief; principal: as, the 


1. To lead; to influence; to direct; to 


4 


In the headack he orders the opening of the 
Some troubled thoughts, Milton. | 


HEA | 


Headed with flints and feathers op dy'd, 
Arrows the Indians in their quivers hide. 


| | Fairy Queen, 
Of cornel-wocd a ſpear upright, 
Headed with piercing fteel, and poliſh'd bright. 
4. To lop trees. | 
You muſt difbranch them, leaving only the 
ſummit entire: it may be neceſſary to head them 
too. . Mortimer, 
Hr“ ADAC. n. . [head and ach.) Pain 
in the head. 
From the cruel headach 
Riches do not preſerve, Sidney: 
Nothing more expoſes to headacht, colds, 


catarrhs,. and coughs, than keeping the head 
warm. e. 


vein of the forehead. Arbut not. 
At ſome dear idle time, 
Not plagu'd with headachs, or the want of rhyme, 


8 Pope, 
Hrannund. =. % [headand bend.) 
1. A fillet for the head; a topknot. 
The Lord will take away the bonnets, and 
the haadbands. 1ſaiak, 
2. The band at each end of a book. 


HE'aDBOROUGH, n. f. [head and bo- 


rough.) A conſtable; a- ſubordinate 
conſtable. 
Here lies John Dod, a ſervant of God, to whom 
he is gone, | 
Father or mother, ſiſter or brother, he never 
| knew none; 
A keadborough and a conſtable, a man of fame, 
The firſt of bis houſe, and laſt of his name. 
: Camden, 
This none are able to break thorough, 
Until they're freed by head of borough. Hudibras, 
Hx'ADbpnkEss. n. /. [head and are/s.] 
1, The covering of a woman's head. 
There is not ſo variable a thing in nature as a 
lady's headdreſs : I have known it riſe and fall. 
Addiſon, 
If ere with airy horns T planted heads, 
Or diſcompos'd the keaddreſs of a prude. Pope. 


2. Anything OY a headdreſs, aud 


prominent on the head.. 


a moſt beautiful keaddreſs, whether it be a creſt, 
a comb, a tuſt of feathers, or a natural little 
plume, creed like a kind of pinnacle on the 
very top of the head, Addiſon, 
HELA DER. u. . mk head.) 
S 


1. One that heads nails or pins; or the 
like. 


2. The firſt brick in the angle. 


he a ſtronger toothing, and the joints of the 
headers of one fide would be in the midcle of 


the headers of the courſe they lie upon of the 


other ſide. Mcuxen. 


He'+DGaRGLE, n. / [bead and gargle,] 


A difeaſe, I ſuppoſe, in cattle. 
For the kheadgargle give powder of fenugreck. 
Mortimer, 
He'avinerss. . /; [from heady.] Hur- 
ry; raſhneſs; ſtubbornneſs; precipita- 
tion ; obſtinacy. x 


old and unwonted words, him may I more juſtly 
blame and condemn, either of witleſs keadinc/$ 
in judging, cr-of headleſs hardineſs in conde mu- 
ning. re Spenſer, 
He'aDLawD. n. /. [head and land.] 
1. Promontory : cape. 
| An heroick play ought to he an imitation of 
an heroick poem, and conſequently love and 
valour ought to be the ſubject of it: h»th theſe 
fir: William Davenant began to ſhadow ; but ir 
was ſo as diſcoverers draw their maps with 
headlonds and promontories. Dryden, 


Among birds the males very often appear in 


If any will raſhly blame ſuch his choice of 
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2. Ground under hedges. © 
Now down with thegraſs upon #:ad4[ands about, 
Thar growoth in ſhadow ſo rank and ſo 40% 
er. 
He'apLtss. adj. {from Head .] 8 
1. Without a head; beheaded, 


His ſhining helmet he gan ſoon unlace, f 
And left his Acadleſi body bleeding at 2 place. 
f _openſer, 
Were I a man, a duke, and next of bd, 
would remove theſe tedious ſtumbling blocks, 
And ſmooth my way upon their headleſs necks, 
Shakſpeare. 
On the cold earth lies th' unregarded king, 
A headleſs carcaſe, and a nameleſs thing. Den am. 
Prickly ftubs, inſtead of trees, are found ; 


| Headleſs the moſt, and hideous to behold. Dryd. | 


2. Without a chief. : 
They refted not until they had made the em- 
pire ſtand kead!eſs about ſeventeen years. 
Raleigh. 
3. Obſtinate; inconſiderate; ignorant; 
wanting intellects: perhaps for heedle/5. 
Him may I more juſtly blame and condemn, 
either of witleſs headineſs in judging, or of A-ad- 
leſi hardineſs in condemning. Spenſer, 
HE'aDLONG. adj. 
1. Steep ; precipitous. 
2, Raſh; thoughtleſs. 
3. Sudden ; precipitate. 
It ſuddenly fell from an exceſs of favour, 
which many examples having taught them, never | 


ſtopt his race, 'till it came to a ſeadlong over- | 


throw. Sidney. 
Hs“ ADLONG. adv. [head and long.] 


1. With the head foremoſt” It is often | 
doubtful whether this word be adjeRive | 


or adverb. | 

1 I'lllook no more, 

Left my brain turn, and the deficicat fight | 

Topple down headlong. Shakſpeare. | 
Who, while he ſteeting view'd the ſtars, aud | 

bore . 

His courſe from Africk to the Litian ſhore, 

Fell keadlong down. Dryden. 

Headlong from thence the glowing fury ſprings, 
And o'er the Theban palace ſpreads her ”_ 

%ope. 
2. Raſhly; without thought; precipi- 
tately. 

To give Ahab ſuch warning as might infalli- 
bly have prevented his deſtruction, was eſteemed 
by him evil; and to puſh him on keadleng into 
it, becauſe be was fond of it, was accounted 2 

| outh.. 


Some afk for envi'd pow*r, which publick hate 


Purſues, and hurries keadlong to their fate, 
Down go the titles. Dryden. 
3. Haſtily ; without delay or reſpite. 
Unhappy offspring of my teeming womb ! 
Dragg'd keadlong from thy cradle to thy tomb. 
Dryden. 
4. It is very negligently uſed by Shall. 
are. 
Hense will I drag thee keadlong by the heels, 
Unto a dunghill, which ſhall be thy grave. SAA 
HEe'apmourD-8HoOT. n. /. [Head, mould, 
and h This is when the ſutures of 
the ſkull, generally the coronal, ride; 
that is, have their edges ſhot over one 
another ; which is frequent in infants, 
and occaſions convulſions and death. 
ES Quincy. 
Hz'anrirce. n. /. [head and piece. 
1. Armour for the head; helmet; morion. 
I pulled off my Acadpiece, and humbly en- 
treated her paidon, or knowledge why ſhe was 
c uel. Sidney. 
The word isgiv'n; with eager ſpeed they lace 
The ſhining headpiece, and the ſhield embrace, 
| Dryden, 


A reaſon for this ion of the one-oyed, 
| 1 


| 
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| Cyclops, was their wearing a headpiece, or martial 

vixor, that had but one ſight. | Broome. 
This champion will not come into the field, 

before his great blunderbuſs can be got ready, 
his old ruſty breaſtplate ſcoured, and his cracked 
headpiece mended. Pg * Swift, 

2. Underſtanding z. force of mind, _ * 

- 'Tis done by ſome ſeverals 
Of headpiece extraordinary, lower meſſes 
Perchance are to this buſineſs purblind. Skhakfp. 


©  , Eumenes had the beſt kradpicre of all Alexan- 


der's captains, Prideaux. 


HEe'ADQUARTERS. 2. .. [head and guar- 


tert.] The place of — rendezvous, 
iers. 


or lodgment for ſol This is pro- 
perly two words. ES a 
Thoſe fpirits, poſted upon the out -· guards, im- 


mediately ſcour off to the brain, which is the 
headquarters, or office of intelligence, and there 
they make their report. Collier. 


HEe'avs#1e. 2. . [from bead. Dignity ; 


authority; chief place. 


Hz'aDsMAN. n. /. [head and man.] Exe- 


cutioner; one that cuts off heads. 


Rods broke on our aſſociates bleeding backs, 
And headfmen lab' ring till they blunt their ax ? 


Dryden. 
Hz'ADSTALL. n. /. [headand ſtall.] Part | 


of the bridle that covers the head. 

His horſe, with a half-cheek'd bit, and a 
headftall of ſheep's leather, which being reftrain- 
ed to keep him from ſtumbling, hath beew-often 


burſt, and now repaired with knots, Shatſpeare. | 


He'ADsTSONE. n. /. [head. and 


one. ] 

The firſt or capital ſtone. 5 
The ſtone, which the builders refuſed, is be- 
come the headflone, Pſabns. 


HE'aDSTRONG. adj. [head and ftrong.] 


Unreſtrained; violent; ungovernable ; 
reſolute to run his own way; as a horſe 


whoſe head cannot be held in, 
An example, for kradfirong and inconſiderate 


zeal, no leſs fearful than Achitophel for proud | 
and irreligious wiſdom. Hooker. |. 
How now, my beadfirong ! where have you | 


been gadding ? 
Where I have Icarnt me to repent the fin 
Of diſobedient oppoſition. Skakſpeare. 


But ſuch a kheadſtrong potent fault it is, 

That it but mocks reproof. Shakſpeare, 

He ill aſpires to rule 

Cities of men or h-ad/irong multitudes, 

Subject himſelf to anarchy within. Milton. 
There 's no appoſing the torrent of a keadfirong 

multitude, L' Eftrangec. 
Now let the keadflrong boy my will controul : 

Virtue 's no ſlave of man; no ſex confines the 

ſoul : - 

I, for myſelf, th' imperial ſeat will gain, 

And he ſhall wait my leiſure for his reign. Dryd. 
Your father's folly took a leadſirong courſe; 
But I'll rule yours, and teach you love by force. 
| Dryden. 
Can we forget how the mad headfrong rout 

Defy' d their prince to arms, nor made account 
Of faith or duty, or allegiance ſworn? Philips. 
I'll try if yet I can reduce to reaſon 
This keadfirong youth, and make him ſpurn at 
Cato. Addiſon. 
You'll be both judge and party: I am ſorry 
thou diſcovereſt ſo much of thy headſtrong 
humour, Arbuthnet. 


He'ADWORKMAN, n. ſ. [head, work, and 


man.] The foreman, or chief ſervant 
over the reſt. Properly two words. 
Can Wood be otherwiſe regarded than as the 
mechanick, the head woran, to prepare furnace 
and ſtamps? | Swift, 
HA Dv. adj. [from head.] 


1. Raſh; precipitate; haſty; violent; 


ungovernabley hurried on with paſſion. 
Take pity of your town and of your people, 
While yet the cool and temp'rate wind of grace 


{ 


| 


. 


| 
| 


— 


| Wives, the readieſt helps 


ewe 
* 
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| O'erblows the 6thy and ious clouds 
Of heady. murther, ſpoil, and villany. Shakſpeare , 
W IL am adviſed what I ſayp : 
Neither difturb'd with the effect of wine, 
Nor, heady raſh, provok'd with raging ite, 
| Albeit my wrongs might make one wiſer mad. 
8 . . cf ; | oh Shakſpeare, 
| I'n forbear, & 
And am fall'n out with my more heady will, 
To take the indiſpos'd and fickly fit 
For the ſound man. " Shalſpeare. 
To betray heady huſbands, rob the eaſy. 
Ben Fonſon. 


Thoſe only are regarded who are true to their 
party; and all the talent required is to be hot, 


to be heady, to be violent on one fide or other. 


Temple. 

Mien, naturally warm and #ezady, are tratif- 
ported with the greateſt luſh of good-nzture. 

x | Addiſon. 

2. Apt to affect the head. I 


I was entertained with a ſort of wine which 


| was very heady, but otherwiſe ſeemed to be ſack, 


| | © Boyle. 
Since hearty beef and mutton will not do, 
Here !s julip-dance, ptiſan of ſong and ſhow ; - , 
Give you ſtrong ſenſe, the liquor is too heady ; 
You're come to farce, that 's aſſes milk, already. 
| Dryden, 
Flow, Welſted ! flow, like thine inſpiter, beer; 
Heady, not ſtrong; and foaming, though not full? 
2 K Pope. 
3. Violent; impetuons. 
Never came reformation in a flood 
With ſuch a heady current ſcow' ring faults; 
Nor ever hydra-headed wilfulneſs 


So ſoon did loſe his ſeat, Shakſpeare, 
To HEAL. v. a. [halgan, Gothick ; 
hzlan, Saxon ; heelen, Dutch. | 


1. To cure a perſon; to reſtore from hurt 


or ſickneſs. 
I will reftore health, and zie thee of thy 
wounds. eremiah, 
Who would not believe that our Saviour healed 
the fick, and raiſed the dead, when it was 
publiſhed by thoſe who themſelves often did the 
ſame miracles ? Addiſon. 
Phy ſicians, by juſt obſervations, grow up to an 
honourable degree of ſkill in the art of * 
4111. 


2. To cure a wound or diſtemper. 
Thou haſt no healing medicines. Feremial. 
A fontanel had been made in the ſame leg, 
which he was forced to heal up, by reaſon of the 
pain. Wiſeman, 
3. To perform the act of making a ſore 


to cicatrize, after it is cleanſed. 
After ſeparation of the eſchar, I deterged and 
healed. Wiſeman. 


4. To reconcile : as, he healed all diſſen- 
ſions. 


25 HRAL. v. n. To grow well. Uſed 


of wounds or ſores. _ 
Thoſe wounds heal that men do give them- 
ſelves. Shakſpeare, 
Abſceſſes will bave a greater or leſs tendency 
to heal, as they are higher or lower in the body. 


Sharp. 

HALTER. n. . [from heal, ] One who 
cures or heals. | 

I will not be an healer. 1,aiak, 


. 


HE'ALING. N adj, [from Heal. 
Mild; mollifying ; gentle; aſſuaſive: 
as, he is of a beak , pacifick temper, 

HEALTH. ». / room heel, Saxon, ] 

1. Freedom from bodily pain or ſickneſs. 

Health is the faculty of performing all actions 
proper to a human body, in the moſt perfect 
manner. . Quincy, 


Our father is. in good hea/7h, he is yet alive. 


Ceuęſis 


| 


HE A 
| May be he is not well; 
* Tnfirmity doth fill neglect all office, | 
Wheretg our health is bound, Shakſpeare, 
2, Welfare of mind; purity ; goodneſs ; 
principle of ſalvation, ; 

There is no health in us, Common Prayer. 

The beſt preſervative to keep the mind in 
health is the faithful admonition of a friend. Bacon, 

3. Salvation ſpiritual and temporal. 

My God, my God, why haſt thou forſaken me, 
and art ſo far from my health, and from the 
words of my complaint ? : Pſalms, 

4. Wiſh of happineſs uſed in drinking. 
Come, love and health to all; 
1 drink to th' general joy of the whole table, 
Shakſpeare, 

He aſked leave to begin two k-alths the firſt 
was to the King's miſtreſs, and the ſecond to 
his wife. . Heoxwel, 

For peace at home, and for the public wealth, 
I mean to crown a buwl to Czlar's At. Dryd, 

He&'aLTHFUL. adj. [health and full. 
1. Free from ſickneſs. 

Adam knew no diſeaſe, ſo long as temperance 
from the forbidden fruit ſecured him : Nature 
was his phy fician, and innocence and abſtinence 
would have kept him healthful to immortality. 


| South, 
2. Well diſpoſed, 
Such an exploit have I in hand, 
Had you an healthful ear to hear it. 


3. Wholeſome ; ſalubrious. 


Many gaod and healthful airs do appear by 
habitation and provſs, that differ not in ſmell 
from other airs. Bacon. 

While they pervert pure nature's healthful rules 
To loathſome ſickneſs ; wortkily ſince they 
God's image did not reverence in theralelves. _ 

| Milton. 

Our healthful food the ſtomach labours thus, 
At firſt embracing what it ſtraight doth cruſh, 

: . Dryden. 
4. Salutary ; productive of ſalvation. 

Pour upon them the kealtkfrl ſpirit of thy 

grace, 2 ö Commen Prayer, 
'HE'ALTHFULLY. adv. | from healthful.] 
1. In health. 


2. Whole ſomely. 


He'ALTHFULNESS, tn. / [from healih- 
ful.] | 


1. State of being well. 


2. Wholeſomeneſs ; ſalubrious qualities. 


You have tafted of that cup whereof 1 have 
liberally drank, which I look upon as God's 
phyfick, having that in kealthfulneſs which it 
wants in pleaſure. King Charles. 

We ventured to make a ſtandard of the health 
fulneſi of the air from the proportion of acute 
and epidemical diſeaſes. Graunt. 

To the winds the inhabitants of Geneva aſcribe 
the kealthſulne; of their air; for as the Alps 
ſurround them on alf ſides, there would be a 
conſtant ſtagnation of vapours, did not the north 
wind put them in motion, Addiſon on Italy. 


"'HE'ALTHILY. adv. ¶ from healthy.) With- 


out fickneſs or pain. 


He'aLTHINESS. . fe [from healthy.) 


* 


He'alThy, adj. [from bealth.] 


The ſtate of health. 
He'aLTHLEsS. adj. [from health, ] 
1. Weak; fickly ; infirm. , 

2. Not conducive to health, 


He that ſpends his time in ſports, is like him 
whoſe garment is all made of fringes, and his meat 
nothing but ſauces ; they are eat, charge- 


able, and uſeleſs, Taylor. 
Hr'ALTRHSOME. adj. _ health. 
Wholeſome ; ſalutary. Not uſed. 


Shall I not then be fifled in the vault, 
To whoſe foul mouth no Ac me air breathes in, 
And there be ſtrangl'd ere my Romeo comes? 


Shakſpeare, | 
Vor. I. 


1 


Shakſpeare, 


To HEAR. v. n. [hynan, Saxon; hooren, 


HEA 


1. Eijoying health; free from ſickneſs; | 


hale ; ſound, 


The huſbandman returns from the field, and 
from manuring his ground, ſtrong and healthy, | 
South. ] 
Temperance, induſtry, and a publick ſpirit, | 


becauſe innocent and laborious. 


running through the whole budy of the people 
in Holland, bath preſerved an infant common- 
wealth of a ſickly conſtitution, through ſo many 
dangers, as a much more kealthy one could never 
have ſtruggled againſt without thoſe advantages. 


S wift. 
Air and exerciſe contribute to make the animal 
healthy. Arbuthnot, 


2. Conducive to health; wholeſome. 
Gardening or huſbandry, and working in 
wood, are fit and healrky recreations for a man 
of ſtudy or buſineſs, Locke, 
HAM. n. /. In beaſts, the ſame as the 


aſterbirth in women. 


HEAP. n. / [heap, Saxon; Hoop, Dutch 
and Scottiſh, ] 


1. Many fingle things thrown together; 
a pile; an accumulation. 
The way to lay the city flar, 
And bury all which yet diſtinctly ranges, 
In heaps and piles of ruin. Shakſpeare, 

The dead were fallen down by #eaps, one upon 
another, Wiſdom. 

Huge keaps of ſlain around the body riſe. Dryd. 

Venice in its firſt | beginnings had only a 
few lcapi of earth for its dominions. Addiſon. 

"Tis one thing, only as a lcp is one. Blackmore, 

2. A crowd; a throng ; a rabble. 

A cruel tyranny ; a keap of vaſſals and ſlaves, 
no freemen, no inheritance, no ſtirp or ancient 
families. Bacun. 

3. Cluſter ; number driven together. 

An univerſal cry reſounds aloud; 

The ſailors run in keaps, a helpleſs crowd. Dryd. 
7o Heay. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To throw on heaps; to pile; to throw 
together. 
Heap on wood, kinele the fire, 
2. To accumulate; to lay up. 
Though the wicked Jeap up filver as the duſt, 
and raiment as the clay ; but the juſt ſhall put it 
on, and the innocent tha}l divide the filver. Jos. 
How great the credit was, wherein that oracle 
was preſerved, may be gathered from the vaſt 
riches which were there keaped up from the 
offerings of all the Grecian nations. Temple. 
They who will make profeſſion of painting, 
muſt k-ap up treaſures out of their reading, and 
there will find many wonderful means of raifing 
themſelves above others, 
3. To add to ſomething elſe. 
For thoſe of old, 
And the late dignities keap'd up to them, 
We reſt your hermits, Shakſpeare. 


He'ayeR. n. /. [from heap.) One that 
makes piles or heaps. 

He'ary. adj. {from heap.) Lying in 
heaps. 


Where a dim gleam the paly lanthorn throws | 
O'er the mid pavement, keapy rubbiſh grows. 


Gay. 
Scarce his head 
Rais'd ofer the keapy wreath, the branching elk 
Lies ſlumb' ting ſullen in the white abyſs. 


Thomſn, N 


Exckicl. 


Dutch. ] 


1. To enjoy the ſenſe by which ſounds are 
diſtinguiſhed. | | 
Sound is nothing but a certain modulation of 

the external air, which, being gathered by the 
external ear, beats, as is ſuppoſed, upon the 
membrama tympani, which moves the four little 
bones in the tympanum: in like manner as it 
is beat by the external air, theſe little bones 
move the internal air which is in the tympanum 


Dryden. | 


H E A 


and veſtibulum ; which internal air makes an 
impreſſion upon the auditory nerve in the laby- 
 rinth and cochlea, according as it is moved by 
' the little bones in the tympanum: ſo that, ac- 
| Cording to the various reflexions of the external 
air, the internal air makes various impreſſions 
upon the auditory nerve, the immediate organ of 
| hearing; and theſe different impreſſions repre- 
ſent different ſounds. Quincy, 
The object of hearing is found, whoſe variety 
is ſo great, that it brings in admirable ſtore of 
intelligence, Holder, 
Princes cannot ſee far with their own eyes, 
nor hear with their own ears. emple. 
2. To liſten; to hearken: as, he heard 
with great attention. 
So ſpake our mother Eve, and Adam fear, 
Well-pleas'd, but anſwer'd not. Milton, 
Great laughter was in heav'n, 
And looking down, to ſee the hubbub ſtrange, 
And hear the din. Milton, 
3. To be told; to have an account: 
with of. 
I have heard by many ef this man. As, 
I was bowed down at the hearing of it; I was 
diſmayed at the ſecing of it. Hoſea, 
Hear of ſuch a crime 
As tragick poets, ſince the birth of time, 
. Ne'er feign'd. Tate's Juvenal. 
This, of eldeſt parents, leaves us more in the 
dark, who, by divine inſtitution, has a right tu 
civil power, than thoſe who never Acard any 
thing at all of heir or deſcent, | Locke, 
To Hear. v. a. 


1. To perceive by the ear. 
The trumpeters and fingers were as one ſound 
to be card in praifing the Lord. 2 Chronicles, 
And ſure he heard me, but he would not Fear. 
Dryden, 
2. To give an audience, or allowance to 
ſpeak. TILE 
He ſent for Paul, and heard him concerning 
the faith in Cvriſt. As, 
I muit beg the forbearance of cenſure, till I 
have been heard out in the ſequel of this diſ- 
couſe. _ Locke, 
3. To attend; to liſten to; to obey. 
A ſcorner keareth not rebuke. Proverbs. 
Hear the word at my mouth, and give them 
warning from me. ' 2ektel, 
To-day if ye will hear his voice, hardea not 
your hearts. Hebrews, 
4. To attend favourably, 
They think they ſhall be #eard for their much 
ſpeaking. Mattherw, 
Since 'tis your command, what you ſo well 
Are pleas'd to kar, I cannot grieve to tell. Dena, 
The goddefs Acard. Pope, 
5. To try; to attend judicially. 
Hear the cauſes, and judge righteouſſy. Deut. 
6. To attend, as to one ſpeaking. 
On eaith 
| Who againſt faith or conſcience can be Ba 
Infallible ? 


Milton, 
7. To acknowledge a title. A Latin 
phraſe. 


Or ear N thou rather pure ethereal ſtream, 
Whoſe fountain who thall tell; Milton. 


Hea/ i thou ſubmiſũse, but a lowly birth? 
Pr ter. 
Heard fignifies a keeper, and is ſome- 
times initial; as heard-beart, a glorious 
keeper : ſometimes final, as cynebeard, 
a royal keeper. Gibſon's Camden. It 
is now written herd : as, cowherd, a cows 
keeper ; hypd, Saxon. 
He'arER. n. , [from hear.] 
1. One who hears. 


And ſo was the dulled withal, that we could 
come ſo near as to hear her ſpeeches, and yer ſhe 
not perceive the ca ers of het lamentation. Sidney. 

St. John and St, Matthew, which hase re- 


A 


corded theſe ſermons, heard them; and being 
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»#tarers, did think themſelves as well reſpected as 
the phariſees. Hooker. 
Words, be they never ſo few, are tod many, 
when they benefit not the khearer, Hooker. 
The hearers will ſhed tears 
And ſay, Alas! it was a pittous deed! SH. 
Tell thou the lamentabl&fall of me, | 
And ſend the bearers weeping to their beds. 
Shakſpeare. 


2, One who attends to any doctrine or |, 


diſcourſe orally delivered by another : 
as, the hearers of the goſpel. 


3. One of a collected audience. 
ys. in themſelves have neither hopes nor 
ears; | 
Their fate is only in their hearers ears. | 


Ben Tenſor. 
Her kzarers had no ſhare Jef 
In all ſhe ſpoke, except to ſtare. Swift, 


He'arING. n. / [from hear.] 
1. The ſenſe by which founds are per- 


ceived. 

Bees are called with ſound upon braſs, and 

therefore they have hearing. Bacon's Nat, Hi. 
2. Audience. 

The French ambaſſador upon that inſtant 
Crav'd audience; and tine hour, I think, is come 
To give him hearing, Shakſpeare. 

3. Judicial trial. 

Agrippa and Bernice entered into the place 
of hearing. AF, 

The readers are the jury to decide according to 
the merits of the cauſe, or to bring it to another 
hearing before ſome other court. Dryden. 

Thoſe of different principles may be hetrayed 
to give you a fair hearing, and to know what you | 
have to ſay for yourſelf. Addifon. | 


4. Note by the ear ; reach of the ear. 

If we profeſs as Peter did, that we love the 
Lord, and profeſs it in the hearing of men; cha- 
rity is prone to hear all things, and therefore cha- 
ritable men are likely to think we do ſo. Hooker. 

In our hearing the king charged thee, beware 
that none touch Abſalom. | 2 Sam. 

You have been talked of fince your travels 

much, 
And that in Hamlet's Bearing, for a quality 
Wherein they ſay you ſhine. Shakſpeare*s Hamlet. 

The fox had the good luck to be within 

hearing. L' Eftrange. 


To HE ARKEN. v. n. [heapcnian, Sax.) 


1. To liften; to liſten eagerly or cunoully, f 
The youngeſt daughter, whom you hearken for, 
Her father keeps from exceſs of ſuitors. Shakſp. 
He hearkens after prophecies and dreams. 
Shakſpeare, 
They do me too much injury, 
That ever ſaid I hearken'd for your death: | 
If it were ſo, I might have let alone 
Th' inſulting hand of Douglas over you. Shatſp. 


The gaping three-mouth*d dog forgets to ſnarl; | 


The furies kearken and their ſnakes uncurl. 
Dryden. 
Louder and yet more loud I hear the alarms 
Of human cries : 
I mount the terras, thence the town ſurvey, 
And hcarken what the fruitful founds convey. 
- Dryden. 
He who makes much neceſſary, will want 
much; and, wearicd with the difficulty of the 
atta nment, will hearken aſter any expedient that 
offers to ſhorten his way to it, Rogers. 


2, To attend; to pay regard. 

Hearken anto me thou ſon of Zippor. Numb. 
Thofe who put pafſion in the place of reaſon, 
neither uſe their own, nor kearten to other people's 
peaſon, any farther than it ſuits their humour, 
Locks, 

There 's not a bleffing individuals find, 
But ſome way leans and kearkens to the os 
ope. 
Hr'AaREN EN. n. /. [from hearken.] 
Liſtener; one that hearkens, | 


— 
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Hs“AxsAVY. 1. ſ. [hear and ſay.] Report; 
rumour ; what is not known otherwiſe 
than by account from others. | 
For prey theſe ſhepherds two he took, 
Whoſe metal ftiff he knew he could not bend 
With Aearſay pictures, or a window look. Szdney. 
He affirms by kcarſuy, that ſome giants ſaved 
themſelves upon the mountain Baris in Armenia. 
Raleigh's Hiftory. 
All the little ſcramblers after fame fall upon 
him, — every blot in bis life, and depend 
upon hearſay to defame him. Addiſon. 


See HERSE. 


veyed to the grave, 


2. A temporary monument ſet over a grave. 
| To add to your laments 

Wherewith you now bedew king Henry's kearſe, 
I muſt inform you of a diſmal ſight, 


HEART. 2. /. Cheopr, Saxon; hertz, 


German.] 


1. The muſcle which, by its contraction 

and dilatation, propels theblood through 
the courſe of circulation, and is there- 
fore conſidered as the ſource of vital 
motion. 


2. It is ſuppoſed in popular language to 
be the ſeat ſometimes of courage, ſome- 
times of affection, ſometimes of honeſty, 


or baſeneſs. 

He with providence and courage ſo paſſed over 
all, that the mother took ſuch ſpiteful grief at it, 
that her keart brake withal, and ſhe died, Sidney. 

Thou would' have left thy deareſt Heart blood 

there, 
Rather than made that ſavage duke thine heir, 
And difinherited thine only ſon. Shalſpeare. 

Snakes in my heart blood warm'd, that ſt ing 
my heart. Shakſpeare. 

Our battle is more full of names than yours, 
Our men more perfect in the uſe of arms, 

Our armour all as ſtrong, our cauſe the beſt ; 
Then reaſon wills our hearts ſhould be as guod, 
| Shakſpeare. 

T thank you for my veniſon, maſter Shallow. 

— Maſter Page, much good do it your good heart. 

Shatſpeare. 

But ſince the brain doth lodge the pow'rs of 
ſenſe, 

How makes it in the keart thoſe paſſions ſpring ? 

The mutual love, the kind intelligence 
*Twixt heart and brain, this ſympathy doth bring. 

- Davies, 

We all ſet our hearts at reſt, fince whatever 
comes from above is for the bet, L' Eftrange. 

The only true zeal is that which is guided by a 
good light in the head, and that which conſiſts of 
good and innocent affect ions in the cart. Sprat. 

Preft with kear? corroding grief and years, 
To the gay court a rural ſhed prefers. Pope. 


vigorous or efficacious part. 

Barley being ſteeped in water, and turned up- 
on a dry floor, will ſprout half an inch; and if 
it be let alone, much more, until the keart be out. 

Bacon. 
4. The inner part of any thing. 

Some Engliſhmen did with great danger paſs 
by water into the heart of the country. Abbot. 

The king's forces are employed in appeaſing 
diſorders more near the keart of the kingdom, 
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Hayward. 
Generally the inſide or heart of trees is harder 
than te outward parts. Boyle. 


Here in the hart of all the town I'll ſtay, 
And timely ſuccour where it wants convey. 
Dryden. 
If the foundation be bad, provide good piles 
made of heart of vak, ſuch at will reach ground, 
Moxon, 


Hears. n. [Of unknown etymology.] 


t. A carriage in which the dead are con- 


Shakſp. | 


3. The chief part; the vitab part; the | 


HE A 
5. Perſon; character. Uſed with refpe& 
to conrage or kindneſs. 

The king 's a bawcgck, and a heart of gold, 
A lad of lite, an imp of fame. Shakſpeare. 

Hey, my hearts; cheerly my hearts. Shakſp. 

What ſays my heart of elder? Ha! is he dead? 

6 | Shakſpeare. 
6. Courage; ſpirit. 

If it pleaſe you to make his fortune known, F 
will after take ear? again to go on with his falſe- 
hood. | Sidney. 

There did other like unhappy accidents happen 
out of England, which gave heart and good op- 
portunity to them to regain their old poſſeſſions 

: Spenſer on Ireland. 

Wide LW the wound; and a large lukewarm 

, ; 
Red as the roſe, thence guſhed grievouſly, 
That when the painim ſpy'd the ſtreaming 


blood, ; 
Gave him great heart and hope of victory. 
| Fairy Queen, 
Eve, recov'ring heart, reply'd. Milton. 


Having left that city well provided, and in 
good heart, his majeſty removed with his little 
army to Bewdley, Clarendon, 

Finding that it did them no hurt, they took. 
heart upon 't, went up tot, and viewed it. 

| L' Eftrange. 

The expelled nations take heart, and when 

they fly from one country invade another. Temple. 
7. Seat of love. 

Ah! what avails it me the flocks to keep, 

Who loſt my keart, while I preſerv*d my ſheep . 
Pope. 
8. Affection; inclination. 
Joab perceived that the king's Heart was to- 
wards Abſalom. 2 Sam. 
Means how to feel, and learn each other's 
heart, 
By th' abbot's {kill of Weſtminſter is found. 


Daniel. 
Nor ſet thy heart, | | 

Thus over-fond, on that which is not thine. 
Milton. 
'Tis well to be tender; but to ſet the heart too 
much upon any thing is what we cannot juſtify. 
L' Eftrange. 
A friend makes me a feaſt, and ſets all before 
me; but I ſet my keart upon one difh alone, and 
if that happen to be thrown down, I ſcorn all the 
reſt, Temple, 
Then mixing pow'rful herbs with magick art, 
She chang'd his form who could not change his 
heart, Dryden, 

What did I not, her ftubborn-eart to gain? 

But all my vows were ,anſwer'd with diſdain. 

Dryden, 


9. Memory: though South ſeems to diſ- 
tinguiſh, : 
Wnatſoever was attained to, concerning God 
and his working in nature, the ſame was deli- 
vered over by heart and tradition from wiſe men 
to a poſterity equally zealous. Roteigh, 
We call the coramitting of a thing to memory 
the getting it by heart ; for it is the memory tliat 
muſt tranſmit it to the h-art; and it is in, vain to 
expect that the keart ſhould keep its hold of any 
truth, when the memory has let it go. South, 
Shall L in London act this idle part? 
Compoſing ſongs for fools to get by heart. Pope, 


10. Good-will;. ardour of zeal, To tale 
to heart any thing, is to be zealous or 


ſolicitous or ardent about it. 

IF he take not their cauſes to heart, how 
ſhould: there be but in them frozen coldneſs, 
when his affections ſeem benumbed, from whoin 
theirs ſhould take fire? Hooker, 

If he would take the buſineſs to k-art, and 
deal in it effetually, it would ſucceed well. Pacer, 

The lady marchioneſs of Hertford engaged her 
huſband to take this buſineſs to Heart. 


1 


— 
* 


— 


| Clarendon, 
Among ſt thoſe, who took it moſt to heart, fir 
John Stawell was the chief. Clarendon, 


2 


H E A HE A H E A 


Every prudent and honeſt man would join | Ele ART-ACH, . N [ heart and ach. Sor- { Hz anT-ROBBING. adj, Ecſtatick ; de- 
Himſclf to that ſide which had the good of their 


| | row; pang ; anguiſh of mind, | riving of thought. Obſolete. 
was —_ = _—_ 8 a 4 2 7 I — ſlee K Sweet is thy virtue, as thyſelf ſweet art; 

F Learned men have be 0 0 ime : thou ſhinedſt. | 7 dneſ. 
ſearching after the happy country from which our Ko morey andl, by « ſleepy to ay we end | e 


firſt parents were exiled : if they can find it, with The heart-ach, and the thouſand natural ſhocks A mciting pleaſance ran through every part, 
: 4 . 


ull my heart Woodward That fleſh is heir to. Shakſpeare, Y And me revived with heart-rnbbing „ 
I would not be ſorry to find the preſbyterians HEART-BREAK, 1. J. [beart and break, Hzant-eicx; 6d Rs 
miſtaken in this point, which they have moſt at Overpowering ſorrow. b 1 4 0 
heart, Swift. Better a little chiding than a great deal of keart- | 1+ Pained in mind. : ; 
What I have moſt at heart is, that ſome me- break. Shakſpeare, If we be kearr-fict or affiited with an uncer- 
thod ſhould be thought on for aſcertaining and | HEART-BREAKER. #. 7. A cant name tain ſoul, then we are true defirers of _—_ = 
fixing our language. Swift. , mercy. ; . | aylor, 
11. Paſſions ; anxiety ; concern. E > er n ., Mortally ill; hurt in the heart. 
Set your heart at reſt; | r pf i Good Romeo hide thy ſelf. 
The fairy land buys not the child of me. Shakſ. I 1 pro x week e hd Hudil Not 1, unlets the breach of heart-fick groans 
32. Secret thoughts ; receſſes of the mind. H „ 8 AE FTI — 0 * Miſt like, infold me from the ſearch of eyes. 
Michal ſaw king David leaping and dancing park bg" * 9 Shakſpeare, 
before the Lord, and ſhe deſpiſed him in her | WR lor row. ; HeanrTs-Easr. n. T. A plant. 
heart. 2 Sam. Thoſe piteous plaints and forrowful ſad time, Hearti-eaſe is a fort of violet that blows all 
The next generation will in tongue and heart, Which late you poured forth, as ye did fit | 


n 1 ſummer, and often in winter: it ſows itſelf, Mart. 
and every way elſe, become Englith ; ſo as there ende the niver Iprings ur Hencone, | HzearT-SoRe. . Th TE 
will be - 1 or diftin&ion, but the Iriſh Making your muſick of keart-breaking mone. 7. at Which pains 


ar my * 5 1 Davies, Mo: neabt tatifo; +. 7 Ge 2 — he that godly knight may find, 
* — _ contradiction King Close. eric His only Acart- ſore and his only foe, Fairy Quree, ] 
Would you have him open his Act to you, What greater keartbreating and confuſion can HEART-STRING. n. 1. [ firing and heart.] 
And aſk your advice, you mult begin to do fo 


there be to one, than to have all his ſecret faults The tendons or nerves ſuppoſed to brace 
with him firſt, Lac te. laid open, and the ſentence of condemnation 


| and ſuſtain the heart. 
Men, ſome to pleaſure, ſome to buſineſs take: palled upon him? Hate will. He was by Jove deprived 
But every woman is, at #eart, a rake. Pope. | HEAR T-BURNED. adj. [ heart and burn.) 


4 . Of life himſelſ, and 4eart-ftrings of an eagle rived, 
23. Diſpoſition of mind. i Having the heart inflamed, 
Doing all things with ſo pretty a grace, that it 


6—— Ao 


Spenſer, 
| : . How taitly that gentleman looks ! I never can | How, out of tune on the ſtrings? 
ſeemed ignorance could not make him do amils, ſce him but I am heart-burn'd an hour after. \ —- Not ſo; but yet fo falſe, that he grieves m 
' becauſe he had a heart to do well. Sidney. Shakſpeare. very heart-ſlrings. Shakſpeare, 
14. The heart is r ed as os _ of | HearT-BURNING. n. fe [heart and burn.] That grates my n what thould diſ- 
n : rd heart therefore 1s : content him! 
. one a ha t e 1. Pain at the ſtomach, commonly from | E, re PRES 
—_— g of an acrid humour. If thou thinkeſt thou ſhalt periſh, I cannot 
I've ſeen thee ſtern, and thou haſt oft beheld Fine clean chalk is one of the moſt noble ab- blame thee to be ſad 'till thy heart-ſtrings crack, 
Heart hardening ſpectacles. Shakſpeare. | ſorbents, and powerfully correfts and ſubdues | * Taylor 
Such iron hearts we are, and ſuch the acrid humours in the ſtomach : this property There 's the fatal wound e 
The baſe barbarity of human kind. Rowe, renders it very ferviceable in the cardialgea, or | That tears my keert-ſrings ; dut he ſhall be found 
15. To find in the HRAAr. To be not heart-burning. Wodward. My arms ſhall hold him. Grazvilk, 
wholly averſe. 2. Diſcontent ; ſecret enmity. 
) 


For my breaking the laws of friendſhip with 
you, I could find in my heart to aſk you pardon 
for it, but that your now handling of me gives 


In great changes, when right of inberitance is HEART-STRUCK., adj. 
, © 2 
broke, there will remain much keart-burning and 1. Driven to the heart; infixed for ever 


diſcontent amung the meaner people. Swift. in the mind. g 
me reaſon to confirm my former dealing. Siducy.IHEART- DEAR. adj. Sincerely beloved. Who is with him ? 
16. Secret meaning ; hidden intention. The time was, father, that you broke your —— None but the fool who labours to out- jeſt 
I will on with my ſpeech in your praiſe, word, is drart Feet Injarees. . Alpers. 
And then ſhew you the keart of my meſſage. Wen you were more endear'd to it than now, 2. Shocked with fear Or diſmay. 
N Shak/peare. When your own Percy, when my &eart-dear He added not; for Adam, at the news 5 
17. Conſcience 3 ſenſe of good or ill. Harry, Heart-flruck, with chilling gripe of ſorrow ſtood, 
Every man's heart and conicience doth in good | Threw many a northward look to fee his father That all bis ſenſes bound! Milton. 
or evil, even ſecretly committed, and known to Bring up his pow'rs ; but he did long in vain |! 


HEAR T-SWELLING, adj. Rankling in the 

none but iticlf, either like or diſallow itſelf. 280 Shakſprare, * 7 8 

7 . 1 > . * 0 . 0 ” . 

Ee ae 

Strength; power; vigour 3; emeacy. a at ets acer7-eaſe mutt kings neglect, Through proud ambition and heart-ſwelling hate, 
Try wicther leaves of trees, {wept together, That private men enjo 


j ö Saul ſpcare. 13 
with ſome chalk and dung mixed, to give them HEARAT-EASING. a. 5. Giving quict. HEART-WHOLE adj pours 
more heart, would not make a good compoſt. But come, thou goddeſs, fair and free , recs, ba 
Bacon. In heav*n velzp'd ——— ; 1. With the affections Fer unfixed, 
That the ſpent earth may gather heart again, And by rin kourt-rofing mirth. AMilon, You have not ſeen me yet, and therefore I am 
And, bctter'd by ceſſation, bear the grain. Dryd. Hs: Sadie ad. To od * conſident you are heart-wohole. Dryden, 
Care muſt be taken not ta plow ground out of * — d,. "60 1 ie con — Cupid hath clapt him o' th” ſhoulder; but I'll 
keart, becauſe if 'tis in heart, it may be im- ws 2 ng earthly Vee, 01 7 deftrovy Warrant him heart-ohele, x ; Shatſprare, 
; proved by marl again, Mer timer. r atone by er. ſun-ſhine, and the cte＋elt Joy; == With tle vitals yet unimpaired, 
19. Utmolt degree, „ WT r HrART-wouxopzp. adj Filled with 
. HPART-PEAS. n. /. A plant with round . aA. 1 
| This gay , Code dc f e e paſſion of love or grief. 
Like a right gipſy, bath, at faſt and looſe, CES BY TOE oy PERCH Oy black co Rar Mean time the queen, without reflection d 
Brg,uil'd me to tue very Acart of lots, Shatfp having the figure of a heart of a white N A. the 3 of eee 
20. Life. For my heart ſeems ſometimes | colour upon each. Aliller. e 
to ſignify, le was at flake ; and ſome-| Heart QUELLING, adi. Conquering the | HAN T-worx DING. adj. Filling with 
times for tenderneſs. aſtection. \ grief, 
bid the raſcai knock upon your gate, | 


And let fair Venue, that is queen of love, 


And.cuuld nut Bet him for my heart to do it. Wirth ner neart-quelling !un, upon you ſmile. 


With a ſhriek heart -weunding loud ſhe cry'd 


While down her cheeks the guſhing torrents ran, 
| : i | Shalſpeare. ch - K Spenſer, Faſt falling on her hands. Rowe, 
i gave'it to a youth, EART-RENDING, adj, Killing with an- , f f ; 
3 28 = mo begg'd i my fee ; Shak at 7 8 4. Abe ng Wb 33 uſed in com- 
5 could not fer my Aeart deny It him. 4200. 3 © GIy Bc 44. 
c Profoundly fkill'd in the „lack art, | 1 d panes. Tan bow oat rpg ſew He uf _ bullies coward hearted, 

As yg e 7b ads G 2 That death ſhou'd licence have to rage among anne 1 in rubiick to de parted. Gay, 
. 21. It is much uied in compohtion for] Th. fir, the wile, the virtuous, and the voung! | To HE ARTEN. v. a. [from Heart.] 
r mind, or afſection. aller. 
L 


t. To encourage; to animate; to flir up. 
x2 


| : ; i 


HE A 
- Palladius blaming thoſe that were flow, heart- 
ening them that were forward, but eſpecially with 
his own example leading them, made an im- 
preſſion into the ſquadron. Sidney. 
My royal father, cheer theſe noble lords, 
And kearten thoſe that fight in your defence : 
Unſheath your ſword, good father; cry, St. 
George, Shakſpeare, 
This rare man, Tydides, would prepare ; 
That he might conquer, 4earten'd him. Chapman. 
Thus hearten'd well, and fleſh'd upon his prey, 
The youth may prove a man another day. Dry. 
2. To meliorate or renovate with manure. 
The ground one year at reſt ; forget not then 
With richeſt dung to hearten it again. May. 


HearTH. n. The pavement of a room 
on which a fire is made; the ground 


under the chimney, ; 
Hoop'd out of Rome: now this extremity 
Hath brought me to this hearth. Shakſpeare. 
Cricket, to Windſor chimneys ſhalt thou leap, 
Where thou find' ſt fires unrak'd, and hearths un- 
ſwept, 
There pinch the maids as blue as bilberry. Shak/. 
Good luck befriend thee, ſon; for at thy birth 
The fairy ladies danc'd upon the gear. Milton. 
The vanquiſh'd fires withdraw from every 
lace ; 
Or, Full with feeding, fink into a ſleep: 
Each honfehold genius ſhews again its face, 
And from the hearths the little lares creep. Dryd. 


He'arT1LY. adv. [from hearty. ] 
1. From the heart; fully. 
FE bear no malice for my death; 
But thoſe that ſought it, I could wiſh more 
: chriſt ians; | | 


Be what they will, I heartily forgive them. 


Shakſpeare, 
If to be ſad is to be wiſe, 
I do moſt krartily deſpiſe 
Whatever Socrates has ſaid, 
Or Tully wiit, or Wanley read. Prior. 


2. Sincerely; actively; diligently; vi- 
orouſly. ; | 
Where his judgment led him to oppoſe men on 

a publick account, he would do it vigorouſly and 
heartily; yet the oppoſition ended there. Atterb. 

3. Eagerly ; with deſire. 

As for my eating leartily of the food, know 
that anxiety has hiadercd my eating till this mo- 
ment. f Adu ſon. 


Hz ARTixkESss. n. / [from Hearty.] 


1. Sincerity ; freedom from hypocriſy, 
This entertainment may a free face put on; 
derive a liberty from keartineſs, and well become 
the agent, Shakſpeare, 
2. Vigour ; eagerneſs, 
The anger of an enemy repreſents our faults, 
er admonithes us of our duty, with more k-arti- 
neſs than the kindneſs of a friend. Taylor, 


HsAR TI ESS. adj. [from Heart.] With- 


out courage; ſpiritleſs. f 
E joyed oft to chaſe the trembling prieket, 
Oc hunt the kcarrleſs hare till ſhe were tame. 
Spenſer. 
Then hopeleſs, heartleſs gan the cunning thief, 
Perfuade us die, to ſtint all further ſtrife. 
Fairy Queen. 
What, art thou drawn among theſe Acartleſ. 


hinds ? 
Turn thee, Benvolio ; look upon thy death, 
Shakſpeare 
Thouſands beſides ſtood mute and eu. 
there, 


Men valiant all ; nor was I us'd.to fear. Cowley. 
The peaſants were accuſtomed to payments, 
and grew hrartleſs as they grew poor. Temple. 
Heartleſs they fought, and quitted ſoon their 
ground, 

While our's with eaſy victory were crown'd. 
| De yden. 
He'arTLESSLY. adv. [from bheartle/s.] 


Without courage; faiatly ; timidly. 


| 
| | tilence among the people. 


HEA 


= 
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HLA RTI EssN NSS. n. / from Bearth/+.] 8. A conrſe at a race, between each of 


Want of courage or ſpirit; dejection of 
mind. 


| He'arTY. adj. [from Heart.] 


1. Sincere; undiſſembled; warm; zealous. 
They did not bring that hearty inclination to 
peace, which they hoped they would have done. 
Clarendon. 
But the kind hoſts their entertainment grace 
With hearty welcome and an open face; 
In all they did, you might diſcern with eaſe - 
A willing mind, and a defire to pleaſe. Dryden. 
Every man may pretend to any employmen:, 
| Provided he has been loud and frequent in de- 
claring himſelf k-arty for the goverament, Swift. 


2. In full health. 


3. Vigorous; ſtrong. 
Whoſe laughs are kearty, though his jeſts are 
coarſe, 
And loves you beſt of all things but his horſe. 
. Pope. 
4. Strong ; hard; durable. 


ſtrong in all poſitions, may be better truſted in 
croſs and tranſverſe work. Wotton. 


HEARTY-HALE. adj. [heart and Hale. 
Good for the heart. 
Vein-healing verven, and head-purging dill, 
Sound ſavory, and baſil krarty hale. Spenſer, 


HEAT. n. /. [hear, hær, Saxon; heete, 
Daniſh. 


1. The ſenſation cauſed by the approach 
or touch of fire. | 
Heat is a very briſk agitation of the inſenſible 
parts of the object which produces in us that ſen- 
ſation from whence we denominate the object 
hot; ſo what in our ſenſation is heat, in the ob- 
ject is nothing but motion. cke, 
The word heat is uſed to fignify the ſenſation 
we have when we are near the fire, as well as 
the cauſe of that ſenſation, which is in the fire 
itſelf; and thence we conclude, that there is a 
ſort of rt in the fire reſembling our own ſen- 
ſation : whereas in the fire there is nothing but 
little particles of matter, of ſuch particular 
ſhapes as are fitted to impreſs ſuch motions on 
our fleſh as excite the ſenſe of heat. Watts. 
2. The cauſe of the ſenſation of burning. 
The ſword which is made fiery doth not only 
cut by reaſon of the ſharpneſs which. ſtmply it 
hath, but alſo burns by means of that eat which 
it hath from fire, Hooker. 
3. Hot weather. | 
After they came down into the valley, and 
found the intolerable keats'there, and knew no 
means of lighter appare!, they were forced to go 
naked. Bacon. 
Mack well the flow'ring almonds in the wood; 
The glebe will anſwer to the ſylvan reign ; 
Great keats will follow, and large crops of grain. 
Dryden. 
The pope would not comply with the propoſal, 
as fearing the heats might advance too far be fore 
they had finiſhed their work, and produce a peſ- 
Addiſon. 
State of any body under the action of 
the fire. : 

The keats ſmiths take of their iron are a blood- 
red heat, a white flame keat, and a ſparkling or 
| welding heat, Moon. 
5. Fermentation; efferveſcence. 

6. One violent action unintermitted. 
, The continual agitations of the ſpirits mutt 
needs he a weakening of any conſtitution, eſpe- 


1 


4. 


* 


refreſhment betwixt the heats. 


_ 


effort. 

I'll firike my fortune with him at a heat, 
And give him not the leiſure to forget. 
They the turn'd lines on golden anvils beat, 

Which look as if they ſtruck them at @ _ 
: ale, 


we 


Oak, and the like true hearty timber, being 


"| 1. A ſhrub 


cially in age: and many cauſes are required for | 
Dryden. | 
7. The ſtate of being once hot; a ſingle 


Dryden. | 


which courſes there is an intermiſſion, 

Feign'd zeal, you ſaw, ſet out the ſpeedier pace; 
But the laſt heat, plain dealing won the race. 

: : Dryden. 
9. Pimples in the face; fluſh, | 

It has raiſed animoſities in their hearts, and 

heats in their faces, and broke out in their ribbans, 

Addiſon, 

10. Agitation of ſudden or violent paſſion 
vehemence of action. 

They ſeeing what forces were in the city with 
them, iſſued againſt the tyrant while they were in 
this heat, before practices might be uſed to diſſe- 

ver them. Sidney. 

The friend hath loft his friend; 

And the beſt quarrels, in the heat are curſt 
By thoſe that feel their ſharpneſs. Shakſpeare, 

It might have pleaſed in the heat and hurry of 
his rage, but muſt have diſpleaſed in cool ſedate 
reflect ion. - South, 

We have ſpilt no blood but in the keat of the 
battle or the chaſe. Altterbury, 

One playing at hazard, drew a huge heapof gold; 
but in the heat of play, never obſerved a ſharper, 
who ſwept it into his hat. | Swift, 

11. Faction; conteſt ; party rage. | 

They are in a moſt warlike preparation, and 
hope to come upon them in the keat of their di- 
viſion. ä Shakſpeare. 

I was ſorry to hear with what partiality and 
popular heat elections were carried, King Charles, 

What can more gratify the Phrygian toe 
Than thoſe diſtemper'd heats ? Dryden. 

12. Ardour of thought or elocution. 
Plead it to her 
With all the ſtrength and heat of eloquence, 
Fraternal love and friendſhip can inſpire. Addiſ. 


To HEAT. v. a. [from the noun. } 
I. To make hot; to endue with the 
power of burning. 

He commanded that they ſhould heat the fur- 
nace one ſeyen times more than it was wont to be 
heated, | Daniel, 

2. To cauſe to ferment. 

Hops lying undricd heats them, and changes 

their colour. Mortimer, 


3. To make the conſtitution feveriſh. 
Thou art going to lord Timoun's feaſt. | 
Ay, to ſec meat fill knaves and wine heat fools, 
Shakſpeare, 
Whatever increaſeth the denſity of the blood, 
even without increaſing its celerity, heats, be- 
cauſe a denſer body is hotter than a rares. 
| Arbutlinot on Aliments, 
4. To warm with vehemence of paſſion 
or deſire. . 
A noble emulation heats your hreaſt, 

And your own fame now robs you. of your reft, 
Dryden, 
5. To agitate the blood and fpirits with 
act ion. 

When he was well heated the younger cham- 
pion could not ſtand before him; and we find the 
cider contended not for the gift, but for the ho- 
nour. Dryden, 


— 


] 


| Hearer. . ,. [from heat.) An iron 


made hot, and put into a box-iron, to 
ſmooth and plait linen. 


HEATH. n. /. [erica, Latin. ] 

low ſtature : the leaves 

ſmall, and abide green all the year. 

t : Miller. 

In Kent they cut up the heat} in May, burn it, 

and ſpread the athes. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
Oft with bolder wing they ſoaring dare 

The purple heath. Thomſen, 

2. A place overgrown with heath. 

Say from whence 

| You owe this ſtrange intelligence? or why, 

Upon this blaſted keatk, you ſtop our way 


are 


* 


Wich ſuch prophetick greeting. Sha#ſpeart 


— 


5 
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Health and long life have been found rather on 
the peak of Derbyſhire, and the eat of Staf- 
fordihire, than fertile foils, Temple. 

$. A place covered with ſhrubs of. what- 
ever kind, 

Some woods of oranges, and kheaths of roſe- 

mary, will ſmell a great way into the ſea. Bacon. 


Harn- cock. n. / [heath and cock.] A 
large fowl that frequents heaths, 


Cornwall hath quail, rail, partridge, pheaſant, 
keath-cock, and powte, Carew's Survey, 


HeaTH-yrouT. . . [heath and pout.] 
A bird, 
Not heath-pout, or the rarer bird 
Which Phaſis or Ionia yields, 
More pleaſing morſels would afford 
Than the fat olives of my fields. Dryden. 
HeaTH-PEAs. n. . A ſpecies of bitter 
VeTcH, which lee. 


HeAaTH-ROSE. . . [heath and roſe.] A 
plant. Ainſworth, 


. HEATHEN. . /. [ heyden, German. ] 


The gentiles; the pagans; the nations 
unacquainted with the covenant of grace. 


Deliver us from the heathen, that we may give 


thanks to thy huly name. rt Chronicles. 

If the opinions of others whom we think well 
of, be a ground of aſſent, mien have reaſon to be 
keathens in Japan, mahometans in Turkey, pa- 
piſts in Spain, and proteſtants in England. Locke. 

In a paper of morality, I conſider how T may 
recommend the particular virtues I treat of, by 
the precepts or examples of the aucient k-athens. 
f Addiſon. 
He'aTHeEN. adj. Gentile ; pagan. 

It was impoſſible for a heathen author to relate 
theſe things, becauſe, if he had believed them, 
he would no longer have been a heathen, Addi/. 

Hte'aTHENISH. adj. {from heathen, ] 
1. Bclonging to the gentiles, 

When the apoſtles of our Lord and Saviour 
were ordained to alter the laws of keathenifh reli- 
gion, choſen they were, St. Paul excepted; the 
reſt unſchooled altogether, and unlettered men. 

Hooker, 
2. Wild; ſavage ; rapacious ; cruel. 
The Moors did tread under their keatheniſh feet 
whatever little they found yet there ſanding. 
Spenſer. 

That execrable Cromwell made a heathenijh or 
rather inhuman edict againſt the epiſcopal clergy, 
that they ſhould neither preach, pray in publick, 
baptize, marry, bury, nor teach ſchool, South. 


HE'ATHENISHLY, adv. [ from heatheni/þ. ] 
After the manner of heathens. 


He'aTHENISM. n. . [from heathen. | 
Gentiliſm ; paganiſm. 


It fignifies the acknowledgment of the true | 


God, in oppoſition to keatheniſm Hammond. 


Hr Ar HY. adj, [from Heath.] Full of 
heath. 

This ſort of land they order the ſame way with 

the keathy land. Mortimer's Huſoandry. 


To HEAVE. v. a. pret. heaved, anciently 
hove.; part. heaved, or hoven. | 


1. To lift; to raiſe from the ground. 
So ſtretch'd out huge in length the arch fend 
lay | 
Chain'd on the burning lake ; nor ever hence 
Had ris'n, or k-av'd his head, but that the will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heaven 
Left him at large. 
2, To carry. 
Now we bear the king 
Tow'rd Calais: grant him there; and there being 
; ſeen 
Heave him away upon your winged thoughts 
Athwart the ſea, Shakſpeare. 
3. To raiſe ; to lift. 


Milton. 
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$9 daunted, when the giant ſaw the knight, | 
| His heavy hand he keaved up on high, 


And him to duſt thought to have batter'd quite. 
Spenſer. 


Shakſpeare. 


I cannot heave 
My heart into my mouth, 
He dy'd in fight; 
Fought next my perſon, as in conſort fought, 
Save when he keav'd his ſhield in my defence, 
And on his naked ſide receiv'd my wound. 
Dryden, 
4. To cauſe to ſwell. 
The groans of ghoſts, that cleave the carth with 
ain, 

And . — it up: they pant and ſtick half way. 

Dryden, 
The glittering finny ſwarms, 

That heave our friths and crowd upon our ſhores. 
Thomſon. 
5. To force up from the breaſt. 

Made ſhe no verbal queſt ? 
Les, once or twice ſhe lend the name of father 
Pantingly forth, as if it preit her heart, Shakſp. 

The wretched animal heav'd forth fuch groans, 

That their diſcharge did ſtretch his leathern coat 

Almoſt to burſting. Shakſp. As you like it. 
6. To exalt ; to elevate. 

Poor ſhadow, painted queen; 

One heav'd on high, to be hurl'd down below. 
Shalſpeare. 


— 


7. To puff; to elate. 
The Scots, keaved up into high hope of victory, 
took the Engliſh for fooliſh birds fallen into their 
net, forſook their hill, and marched into the 
Plain. Hayward. 
To HEAVE. v. u. 
1. To pant; to breathe with pain. 
Tis ſuch as you, : 
That creep like ſhadows by him, and do figh 
At each his needleſs kravings; ſuch as you 
Nouriſh the cauſe of his awaking. Shakſp. 
He heaves for breath, which, from his lung 
ſupply'd 
And fetch'd from far, diſtends his lab'ring fide. 
, Dryden. 


2. To labour. 
The church of England had firuggled and 
heaved at a reformation ever fince Wickiiff's 
days. Atterbury. 
3. To riſe with pain ; to ſwell and fall. 
Thou haft made my curdled blood run back, 
My heart keawie up, my bair to rife in briſtles, 
Dryden, 
The wand'ring breath was on the wing to part; 
Weak was the pulſe, and hardly keav'd the heart. 
Dryden. 
No object affects my imagination ſo much as 
the ſea or ocean: I cannot ſee the leaving of 
this prodigious bulk of waters, even in a calm, 
without a very pleaſing aſtoniſhment. Ad ien. 
Frequent for breath his panting boſom keaves. 
| Prior. 


The heaving tide 
In widen'd circles beats on either fide. Gay. 
4. To keck; to feel a tendency to vomit. 


Hzave. n. . [from the verb.] 


1. Lift; exertion or effort upward. 
None could gueſs whether the next heave of 
the earthquak2 would ſettle them on the firſt 
foundation, or ſwallow them. Dryden, 


2. Riſing of the breaſt. 


There's matter in theſe ſighs; theſe profound 


heaves 
You mutt tranſlate; 'tis fit we underſtand them. 
Shakſpeare, 
3. Effort to vomit. 
4. Struggle to riſe. 


i But after many ſtrains and heaves, 
He got up to his ſaddle eaves. 


HEAVE Offering. n. J. An offering among 
the Jews. 
Ye hall offer a cake of the firſt of your dough 


for an keave Hering, as ye do the heave offering | 
1 of the thrething floor. 


Numbers. 


Hudibras. | 
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HEAVEN. 3. { [heopon, which ſeems 
* be derived from heopd, the places 
overhead, Saxon, ] 


1. The regions above; the expanſe of the 


A ſtation like the herald Mercury, 
New lighted on a heaven kiſſing hill. Skakſpeare, 
Thy race in time to come 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome; 
Rome, whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall kear/'s; invade, 
Involving earth and ocean in her ſhade. Dryden. 
The words are taken more properly for the air 
and ether than for the heavens, Raleigh, 
This act, with ſhouts keav'n high, the friendly 


band 
Applaud. Dryden. 
Some fires may fall from heaven, Temple. 


2. The habitation. of God, good angels, 
and pure ſouls departed, 
It is a knell 


That ſummons thee to kcaven or to hell. Shatſpe 
Theſe, the late 


Heav'n baniſh'd hoſt, left deſert utmoſt hell. 
Milton, 


, 


| All yet left of that revolted rout, 
Hear”n fall'n, in Ration ſtood, or juſt array, 
Sublime with expectation. Milton, 
3- The ſupreme power; the ſovereign of 
heaven. 
Now eat'n help him! Shakſpeare, 
The will 
And high permiſſion of all-ruling heat” n 
Left him at large. Milton. 
The prophets were taught to know the will of 
God, and thereby inftru the people, and ena- 
bled to propheſy, as a teſtimony of their being; 
ſent Ly heaven. Temple, 
4. The pagan gods; the celeſtials. 
Take phyfick, pomp ; 
Expoſe thyſclf to tecl what wietches feel, 
That thou may 'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the cave ns more juſt. Shakſp, 
They can judge as fitly of his worth, 
As I can of thoſe myſteries which eaten 
Will not have earth to know, Shakſpeave. 
Heav'ns.! what a ſpring was in his arm, to 
throw | 5 ü 
How high he held his ſhield, and roſe at ev'ry 
blow. Dryden, 
5. Elevation ; ſublimity. 
O, for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt hcar!' of invention. Shatſpeare, 
6. It is often uſed in compoſition, 
HeAaveNn-BEGOT. Begot by a celeſtial. 
OwWer. 
If I am Jeav'n-Begot, aſſert your ſon 
By ſome ſure ſign. Dryden. 
HEAVvEN-ZORN. Deſcended from the ce- 
leſtial regions; native of heaven, 
If once a fever fires his ſulphurous blood, 
In ev*ry fit he feels the hand of God, 
And cat n-born flame. Dryden's Juvenal. 


Oh 4caw n-born fiſters ! ſource of ait! 
Who charm the ſenſe, or mend the hcart; 
Who lead fair virtue's train along, 

Moral truth, and myſtick ſong ! Pope, 
HEAaveNn-BRED. Produced or cultivated: 
in heaven. 

Much is the force of eav'n-bred poeſy. Shak. 

HEAveN-BUILT. Built by the agency of 
gods, | 

His arms had wrought the deſtin'd fall 
Of {ſacred Troy, and raz'd ber keau*n- built wall, 

N Pape. 
HEAvEN-DIRECTED. 

1. Raiſed toward the ſky. 

Who taught that heavn-diveted ſpire to riſe > 
P:pe, 
2. Taught by the powers of heaven. F 


O ſacred weapon; left for truth's defence; 
To all but keaven-direFed hands deny'd; 


The muſe may give it, but the gods muſt guide. 
[ Pope. 


- 
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Hz'avenLy. 44j, [from heaven. ] 
1. Reſembling heaven; ſupremely ex- 
cellent. | 
As the love of heaven makes one heavenly, the 
love of virtue virtuous, ſo doth the love of the 
world make one become worldly. Sidney. 
Not Maro's muſe, who ſung the mighty man; 
Nor Pindar's heav'nly lyre, nor Horace when a 
ſwan. Dryden, 
2, Celeſtial ; inhabiting heaven. 
Adoring rſt the genius of the place, 
Then earth, the mother of the keav”nly race. 
Dryden. 
HE'AveENLy. .adv. 
1. In a manner reſembling that of heaven. 
In theſe deep ſolitudes and awful cells, 
Where heav*nly penſive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-muſing melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a veſtal's veins ? 
| Pope, 
2. By the agency or influence of heaven. 
Truth and peace and love ſhall ever ſhine 
About the ſupreme thrune 
Of him, t' whoſe happy making ſight alone, 
Our hear) nly guided ſoul ſhall climb. Milton. 


H AVENXwWARD. adv. [ heaven and peand, 

Saxon. ] Toward heaven. 

I proſtrate lay, 

By various doubts impell'd, or to obey, 

Or to object; at length, my mournful look 

Heaw' nwurd ere, determin'd, thus 1 ſpoke. 
Prior, 
Hraviry. adv. [from heavy.] 
1. With great ponderouſneſs. 
2. Grievouſly ; afflitively. | 
Faſe muſt be impracticable to the envious : 

they lie under a double mis fortune; common ca- 

lamities and common bleftings fall heavily upon 


them. Collier, 
3. Sorrowfully ; with grief. 
I came hither to tranſport the tydings, 
Which I have heavily borne. Shatſpeare, 


This O'Neil took very heavily, becauſe his 
condition in the army was leſs pleaſant to him. 


Clarendon. 
4. With an air of dejection. 
Why looks your grace ſo heavily to day? 
—0, I have paſt 3 miſerable night. Shakſpeare. 


He'aviness. 2. . [from heavy.] 
J. Ponderouſneſs; the quality of being 
heavy; weight. 

The ſubject is concerning the keawineſs of ſeveral 
ÞSodics, or the proportion that is required betwixt 
any we ght and the power which may move it. 

Wilkins. 
2. Dejection of mind; depreſſion of ſpirit. 

We are, at toe hearing of ſome, more inclined 
unto ſorrow and zeawineſs; of ſome more molli- 
ned, and ſoftened in mind. Hooker. 

Againſt ill chances men are ever merry; 

But keavineſs foreruns the good event. Shakſpeare. 

Let us not burthen our remembrance with 
An heavineſs that 's gone. Shatſprare. 

Teauineſs in the heart of man maketh-it ſtoop; 
hut a good word maketh it glad. Proverbs, 

Ye greatly rejoice; though now for a ſeaſon ye 
are in keavineſi, through maiufold temptations, 

1 Peter, 

3. Inaptitude to motion or thought; (lug 

giſhneſs; torpidneſs; dulneſs of ſpirit; 
languidneſs; languor. 

Our ſtrengib is all gone into keavineſs, 

Tnat makes the weight. Shakſpeare, 

What means this kr-avineſs that hangs upon me? 
This lethargy that creeps through all my ſenſes? 

Addiſen. 

He would not violate that ſweet receſs, 

And found beßdes a welcome bearnneſs, 
Which ſciz'd bis eyes. Dryden. 

A ſenſation of drouſineſs, oppreſſion, keanineſs, 
and laſſitude, are ſigns of a too plentiful meal, 

' | Arat inc.. 


- 


| 
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4. Oppreſſion; cruſh; affliction: as, the 


beavineſs of taxes. 
5. Deepneſs or richneſs of ſoil. / 

As Alexandria exported many commodities, 
ſo it received ſome, which, by reaſon of the 
fatneſs and heawvincſs of the ground, Egypt did 

| not produce ; ſuch as metals, wood, and pitch. 
p Arbuthnot. 


HEAVY. adj. [heaprz, Saxon. ] 

1. Weighty ; ponderous ; tending ſtrongly 
to the centre; contrary to light. 

| Merſennus tells us, that a little child, with an 


engine of an hundred double pulleys, might move 
this earth, though it were much feavier than it 


is. Wilkins. 
2. Sorrowful ; dejected; depreſſed. 
Let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſhand. 
Shakſpeare. 
3. Grievous; oppreſſive ; afflictive. 
Menelaus bore an heavy hand over the citizens, 
having a malicious mind. 2 Mac, 
Let not your ears deſpiſe my tongue for ever, 
Which ſhall poflefs them with the keavicft ound 
That ever yet they heard. Shakſpeare, 
If the cauſe be not good, the king himſelf 
hath a heavy reckoning to make. Shakſpeare. 
Pray for this good man, and for his iſſue, 
Wheſe leavy band hath bow d you to the grave, 


"_— 


And beggar'd yours for ever. Shakſpeare. 
Chartres, at the levee, 
Tells with a ſncer the tyding heavy, Swift. 


4. Wanting alacrity; wanting briſkneſs of 
appearance, 
My heavy eyes, you ſay, confeſs 
A heart to love and grief inclin'd. Prior. 
5. Wanting 8 or rapidity of ſentiment; 
unanimated, 

A work was to be done, a heavy writer to be 
encouraged, and accordingly. many thouſand 
copies were beſpoke. Swift, 

6, Wanting activity; indolent ; lazy. 
Fair, tall, his limbs with due proportion join'd; 
But of a heavy, dull, degenerate mind. Dyyden. 
7. Drouſy; dull; torpid. 
Peter and they that were with him were hearty 
with ſleep. .- Luke. 
8. Slow; ſluggiſh. 
But jet thy ſpiders that ſuck up thy venom, 
And heavy gaited toads lie in their way. Shakſp. 
9. Stupid; fooliſh. 

This heavy headed revel, eaſt and weſt 
Makes us traduc'd, and tax'd of other nations. 

a Sul ſpeare. 

I would not be accounted ſy baſe minded, or 
heavy headed, tnat I will confeſs that any of them 
is for valour, power, or fortune better than my- 
ſelf. Knoles. 

10. Burdenſome; troubleſome ; tedious. 

FT put into thy hands what has been the diver- 
ſion of ſome of my idle and khrar'y hours. Locke. 

When alone, your time will nut lie Acavy 
upon your hands for want of ſome trifling amuſe- 
ment. Swift. 

11. Loaded; incumbered ; burdened. 

Hearing that there were forces coming againſt 
him, and not wiiling that they ſhould find his 
men heavy and laden with booty, he returned 
unto Scotland. Bacer's Henry vit. 

12. Not eably digefted ; not light to the 
ſtomach, 

Such preparations as retain the oil or fat, arc 
moſt Heat y to the ſtomach, Which makes baked 
meat hard of digeſtion, Arb ilnot. 

13. Rich in ſoil; fertile: as, heavy lands. 


14. Deep; cumberſume: as, heavy roads. 


uled in compoſition; heavily. 
Your carriages were heavy laden; they are a 
burden to the weary beaſt, Iſai ah. 
Come unto me all ye that labour aud are heavy 
laden, and I will give yay reſt, Matthew. 


Hea'vy. adv. As an adverb it is only | 


: HEC 

HE'BDOM AD. », /. [hebdomas, Latin. ] 

A week; a ſpace of ſeven days, 
Computing by the medical month, the firſt 


hebdomad or ſeptenary conſiſts of fix days, ſeven« 
teen hours and a half, 


Brown, ” 
HeBro'MADAL. : adj. [ from hebdomas, 
HEZ BOM A DAR. Latin.] Weekly; 


conſiſting of ſeven days. 

As for hebdomadal periods, or weeks, in regard 
of their ſabbaths, they were obſerved by the 
Hebrews. Brown, 


To HE'BETATE. v. a. [hebeto, Latin; 
hebeter, French.] To dull; to blunt; 
to ſtupify. . | 

The eye, eſpecially if kebetated, might cauſe 
the ſame perception. Harvey on Conſumptrions, 
Recf may confer a robuſtneſs on the limbs of 
my ſon, but will kebetate and clog his intellectuals. 
| Arbuthnot an Pope. 
HeBeTaA'T1ON. 2. /. from hebetate.] 
1. The act of dulling. 


2. The ſtate of being dulled. 


H' nETUD E. n. /. [hebetudo, Latin. ] 
Dulneſs; obtuſeneſs; bluntneſs. | 
The peſtilent ſeminaries, according to their 
groſſneſs or ſubtility, activity or hebetude, cauſe 
more or leſs truculent plagues. Harvey, 
He'prarsM. n. /. (hebraiſme, French; 


hebraiſmus, Latin.] A Hebrew idiom, 
Milton has infuſed a great many latiniſms, as 

well as gtæciſms, and ſometimes — into 

his poem. Spectator. 


He'BraisT. n. /. [hebrens, Latin.] A 


man ſkilled in Hebrew. 


Hz'aAICIAN. n. /. [from Hebrew,] One 
ſkilful in Hebrew. 


The words are more properly taken for the air 
or ether than the heayens, as the beſt Akebricians 
underſtand them. | Raleigh, 

The nature of the hebrew verſe, as the meaneſt 
hebrician knoweth, conſiſts of uneven feet. 
| : Peackam, 
He'catomB. a. . [hecatombe, French; 

exaTo22r,] A ſacrifice of a hundred 

cattle. | 
In rich mens homes 

I bid kill ſome beaſts, but no kecatombs ;; 

None farve, none ſurfeit ſo. 

One of theſe three is a whole keratomb, 

And riercfore only one of them ſhall die. Dryd. 

Her triumphant ſons in war ſuccecd, 
And fi:iughter'd kecatombs arouns. him bleed. 
Aldiſon, 


French, 


Donne, 


He'cTicar. T adj. [heflique, 
He'cT1CK. from Leis. ] 
1. Habitual; conſtitutional. 

Tius word is joined only to that kind of fever 
which is flow and continual, and ending in a 
conſurnption, is the contrary to thoſe fevers which 
ariſe from a plethora, or too great fullneſs from 
ohſtruction. It is attended with tov lax a ſtate 
of the excretory paſſages, and yeacrally thoſe of 
the ſcin; whereby ſo much runs off as teaves 
not reſiſtance enoug i in the contractile veſſels to 
keep them ſufficiently diſtended, fo that they 
vibrate ofrener, agitate the fluids the more, and 

keep them thin and hot. Quincy, 

A heflice fever hath got hold 
Of the whole ſubſtance, not to be controul'd. 


: Donne. 
2. Troubled with a morbid heat. 
No keFick ſtudent ſcars the gentle maid. 


Taylor. 
H' cricx. 2. , A hectick fever. 


Like the Ae in my blood he rages, 
And thou mult cure me. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


H' c rok. . from the name of Hector, 
the great Homeric warriour.] A bully; 
a bluſtering, turbulem, pervicacious, 
noiſy fellow. * 


| 


Thoſe uſurping hefors, who pretend to honour 
Without religion, think the charge of a lye a blot 


not to he waſhed out but by blood, South. 
We'll take one cooling cup of neQar, 
And drink to this celeſtial Aecter. Pr:or. 


To He'cToR. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
threaten; to treat with inſolent authort- 
tative terms. 

They reckon they muſt part with honour to- 
gether with their opinion, if they ſuffer them- 
ſelves to-be kefored out of it. Gov. of Tongue. 

The weak low ſpirit fortune makes her flave ; 
But ſhe 's a drudge, when kefor'd by the brave. 

Dryden. 

An honefl man, when he came home at night, 
found another fellow domineering in his family, 
heftoring his ſervants, and calling for ſupper. 

Arbuthnot. 


To He'cToOR. v. 2. To play the bully; 
to bluſter. 

They have attacked me, ſome with piteous 
moans and outcries, others grinning and only 
ſhewing their teeth, others ranting and AH , 
others ſculding and reviling. Stilling feet. 

One would think the Aectring, the forming, 
the ſullen, and all the different ſpecies of the 
angry, ſhould be cured, Shectatey. 

Don Carlos made her chief director, 

Tha? the mi,ht o'er the ſervants hefor, Swift, 


HeptrA'CEoVs. adj, [hederaceus, Latin.) 
Producing ivy. Did. 
HEDGE. n. /. he ge, Saxon. ] A fence 


made round grounds with prickly buſhes, |] 


or woven twigs. 

It is a good wood for fire, if kept dry; and is 
very uſeful fut ſtakes in hedges. Myrtimer. 

The gardens unfold variety of colours to the 
eye every morning, and the kedges breath is be- 
yond all perfume. Pope. 

h Through the verdant maze 
Of ſweet-briar hedges I purſue my walk. Thomp. 

HrpGe, prefixed to any word, notes 
ſomething mean, vile, of the loweft 
claſs; perhaps from a hedge, or hedge- 
born man, a man without any known 
place of birth, 

There are five in the firſt ſhew : the pedant, 
the braggart, the Aedge-pricft, the fool, and the 
boy. Shakſpeare, 

| The clergy do much better than a little hedge, 
contemptible, illerate vicar can be preſumed to 
do. $wife. 

A perſon, who, by his tip and literature, 
ſeems to have been tne- corrector of a hedge-preſs 
in Little Britain, proceeded gradually to an au- 
thor. | Swift. 

To HEDGE, v. a. [from the noun. ] 


1. To encloſe with a hedge, or fence of 
wood dry or growing. 
Hedge thy poſſeſſion about with thorns. Feelus. 


Thoſe alieys muſt be kedged at both ends, to 

keep out the wind, Bacon. 
2. To obſtruct. 

I will kedge up thy way with thorns, 
3. To encircle for defence. 

England, kedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, ftill ſecure 
And confident from foreign purpoſes, Shakſp. 

There's ſuch divinity doth kedge a king, 
That treaſon can but pꝛep to w bat it would, Shak. 

4. To ſhut up within an encloſure. 

It muſt not be paid and exported in ready 
money; ſo ſays our law; but that is a law to 
zeuge in the cuckow, and ſerves for no purpoſe: 
for if we export not goods, for which our mer- 
chants have money due to. them, how can it be 
paid by bills of exchange ? Locke, 

5. To force into a place already full. This 
ſeems to be miſtaken for edge. To edge 
in, is to put in by the way that requires 
leaſt room; but hedge may ſignify to 
thruſt in with difficulty, as into a hedge. 


moe. | 


/ 


HED 
You forget yourſelf 
To helge me in. Shakſp. Jul. Caf. 


When I was hafty, thou delayd' me longer: 
I pr'ythee, let me hedge one moment more 


Into thy promiſe; for thy life preſerv d. Dryden. 


When you are ſent on an errand, be ſure to 
hedge in ſome buſineſs of your own. Swift, 


To HevGe. v. . To ſhift; to hide the 
head, 

I myſelf fometimes, hiding mine honour in 
my neceſſity, am fain to ſhutfle, to hedge, and 
to lurch, ShAkſpeare. 

HepGt-BORN. adj. [hedge and born.] Of 
no known birth; meauly born. 

He then, that is not furniſh'd in this ſort, 
Doth but uſurp the ſacred name of knight, 

And thould, if I were worthy to be judge, 
Be quite degraded, like a hedg:-born ſwain, 
That doth preſuine to boaſt of gentle blood, 
Shatſpeare. 
HR DO E- REE ER. n. /. [hedge and creep.] 
One that ſkulks under hedges for bad 
purpoſes. 


HepGr-ruMtTORY. n. / A plant; fumaria 
HDGE- Hou. ſi ¶ hedęe and hog;crinaceus.] 
1. An animal ſet with prickles, like thorns 
in a hedge. 
Like kedge-hogs, which 
Lie tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall. Shakſprare. 
Few have bclief to ſwallow, or hope enough to 
experience, the collytium of Albertus; that is 
to make one ſee in the dark: yet thus much, ac- 
cording unto his zeceipt, will the right eye of an 


hedgehog, boiled in vil, and preſerved in a ha- 


zen veſſel, effect. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

The hedge-kog hath his backſide and flanks 
thick ſet with ſtiong and ſharp prickles; and be- 
ſides, by the help of a mulcle, can contract him- 
ſelt into 2 globular figure, and ſo withdraw his 
whole under part, head, belly and legs, within 


his thicket of prickles. Ray. 
2. A term of reproach. 
Did'ſt thou not Kill this king ? 
I grant ye. 
Do'it grant me, khedge- hog ? Shakſpeare, 


3. A plant; trefoil; medica echinata. 


Ainſevorth, 
4. The globe-fiſh ; orbis echinatus. Ainſeo. 


HepGe-Hy+*SOP. n. .. [hedge and Hep. 
A ſpecies of willowort ; gratiola. 
Heuge- g is a purging medicine, and a very 


rough ond: externally it is ſaid to be a vulnerary. 


Hil: Mat. Medica. 
HepGEe-MUSTARD. . /. A plant. 


HeDGE-NETTLE. n. /. A plant; galeop/ia. 


Ainſworth. | 


HepGE-NOTE. n. / [hedge and note.] A 
word of contempt for low writing. 
When they began to be ſomewhat better bred, 


they left theſe hedge-notes for another ſoit of 


poem, which was allo full of pleaſant raillery. 


Dryden. 
HepGE-P1G. n. /. [hedge and pig.] A 
young hedge-hog. 
Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd, 
Thrice and once the kedge-pig whin'd, Shakſp. 


HepGe-row. n. f. [hedge and row.) 
The ſeries of trees or buſhes planted for 
encloſures, 

Sometime walking not unſcen 
By hedge-row elms, on hillocks green. 
Tne fields in the northern fide are divided by 
hedge-rews of myrtle. Berkley to Pope. 


HEeDGE-SPARROW. n. .. [hedge and ſpar- 


row ; curruca.] A ſparrow that lives 
in buſhes, diſtinguiſhed from a ſparrow 
that builds in thatch. 


| 


* 


Ailton. 


ö 
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HEE 
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hedge- rrow fed the cuckoo ſo lon "31 
That it had 4 head bit off by irs young. Sik * 
H DOGING-BILL. n. /. [hedge and 441.4 

A cutting -· hook uſed in making hedges. 

Comes maſter Dametas with a kedging-bill in 

his hand, chaffing and ſwearing. Sidney. 
He'pGtr. n. /. [from hedge, ] One who 
makes hedges. 
The labour'd ox 
In his loofe traces from the furrow came, 
And the ſwink'd hedger at his ſupper ſat. Milton. 

He would be laughed at, that ſhould go about 
to make a fine dancer out of a coantry hedger at 

paſt fifty. onde. 

To HEED. v. @. [hedan, Saxon.] To 
mind; to regard; to take notice of; to 
attend. 

With pleaſure Argus the muſician heeds ; 

But wonders much at thoſe new yocal reeds. Dry. 

He will no more have clear ideas of all the 
operations of his mind, than he will have all the 
particular ideas of any landſcape or clock, who 
will not turn his eyes to it, and with attention 
heed all the parts of it, Locke, 

Heep. n. /. | from the verb.] 
1, Care; attention. 

With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 

The melting voice through mazes running. Milton. 

Take heed that, in their tender years, ideas, 
that have no natural coheſion, come not to be 
united in their heads. Locke. 

Thou muſt take heed, my Portius ; 

The world has all its eyes on Cato's fon. Aldi. 
2. Caution; fearful attention; ſuſpicious 
watch. 

Either wiſe bearing or ignorant carriage is 
caught as men catch difeaſes, one of another ; 
therefore, let men take heed of their company. 

a Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 

Take heed; have open eye; for thieves do 

foot by night: 
Take heed ere ſummer comes, or cuckoo birds 
affright. Shakſpeare, 
3. Care to avoid. 

We ſhould take heed of the negle or contempt 

of his worſhip. Tillotſon, 
4. Notice; obſervation. 

Specch mutii come by hearing and learning; 
and birds give more heed, and mark words more 
than beafts. Bacon, 

5. Seriouſneſs; ſtaidneſs. 

He did unſeal them; and the firſt he view'd, 
He did it with a ſerious mind; a heed 
Was in his countenance. „ Shatſpeare, 

6. Regard; reſpectful notice. 

It is a way of calling a man a fool, when no 

heed is given to what he ys. 


HEZ Url. adj. [from Heel. 


1. Watchful; cautious; ſuſpicious. 
Give bim kee.!ful note; 
For I mine <yes will rivet to his face; 
And, after, we will both our judgments join, 

In cenſure of his ſeeming. Srakſpeare. 
2. Atzentive ;*careful; obſerving: with gf. 
I am commanded 

To tell the paſſien of my ſovereign's heart ; 
Where fame, late ent'cing at his hredful ears, 
Hath plac'd thy beauty's image and thy virtue. 
f Shakſpeare, 
To him one of the other twins was bound, 
Wnilſt 1 had been like keedful f the other, 
Shakſpeare, 
Thou, keedfu! of advice, ſecure proceed; 
My praiſe the precept is, be thine the decd. Pope, 
He'EvFULLY. adv. | from heedful.] Atten- 
tively ; carefully; cautiouſly. 
Let the learner maintain zn honourable opinion 
of his inflructor, and Zeedf.c/;y liſten to his in- 
ſtructions, as ane willing to be led. Watts, 


He'tEDFULNESS. n. fo [from heedful,] 
Caution ; vigilance ; attention. 
HEe'EDiLY, cd. Cautioully ; vigilantly. 
Did. 
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Hsz'epvings, a. /. Caution; vigilance. | 
; . > 
He'sDLEss. adj. ¶ from heed.) Negligent ; 
inattentive; careleſs; thoughtleſs; re- 
gardleſs ; unobſerving: with . 
The cam lover dues not know 
Whoſeeyes they are that wound him ſo. Waller. 
Fecdleſi of verſe, and hopeleſs of the crown, 
Scarce half a wit, and more than half a clown, 
3 5 . Dryden. 
Some ideas which have more than on&e offered 
"themſelves to the ſenſes, have yet beemlittt taken 
notice of; the mind being either keed/eſ5, as in 
children, or otherwiſe employed, as in men. 


Locke. 
Surpriſes are often fatal to keedleſs unguarded 
innocence. Sherlock. 


leſly ; negligently ; inattentively. 
Whilt ye diſcharge the duties of matrimony, 
ye kheedleſsly ſlide into fin. Arbuthnot and Pope, 
He'tzDLEsNEss. #. . [from heedleſs.] 
Careleſneſs; thoughtleſſneſs ; negli- 
gence ; inattention. 
In the little harms they ſuffer from knocks 
and falls, they ſhuuld not be pitied, but bid do 
ſo again; which is a better way to cure their 
heedleſcneſs. Locke. 
HEEL. a. /. [hele, Saxon. ] 
1. The part of the foot that protuberates 


behind. 

If the luxated bone be diftorted backward, it 

lieth over the #ee/ bone. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
2. The whole foot of animals. 

The ſtag recals his ſtrength, his ſpeed, 

His winged heels, and then his armed head 

With theſe t' avoid, with that his fate to meet; 

But fear prevails, and bids him truſt his feet. 
Denham. 

Pegaſus appeared hanging off the fide of a 
rock, with a fountain running from bis heel, Addiſ. 

3. The feet, as employed in flight. 

Nothing is commoner, in times of danger, 
than for men to leave their maſters to bears and 
tygers, and ſhew them a fair pair of hee/s for 't. 

; L' Eftrange. 
4. To be at the HEELs, To purſue cloſe- 
ly ; to follow hard. 


Sir, when comes your book forth ? 

— Upon the heels of my preſentment. Shakſpeare. 

But is there no ſequel at the #4ze/s of this 
Mothei's admiration ? Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

5. To attend cloſely. 
Could we break our way 
By force, and at our heels all hell ſhould riſe 
With blackeſt inſurrection, to confound 
Heav'n's pureſt light. Milton, 
6. To purſue as an enemy. 

The Spaniards fled on towards the noith to 
ſeek their fortunes, being ftill chaſed by the 
Engliſh navy at their kee/s, until they were fain 
to give them over for want of powder. Bacon. 

Want! hungry want! that hungry meagre 

fiend, . 
Is at my heels, and chaces me in view. Otway. 
7. To follow cloſe as a dependant. 
Turough proud London he came ſighing on, 
Atſter th' admired hee/s of Bolingbroke. Shakſp. 
8. To lay by the HERE TS. To fetter; to 
ſhackle ; to put in gyves. 

If the king blame me for 't, I'll Jay ye all 
By th' kzels, and ſuddenly ; and on your heads 
Clap round fines for neglect. Shakſpeare, 

One half of man, his mind, 

Is ſui juris, unconfin'd, 
And cannot be /aid by the heels, Hudibras. 
I began to ſmoke that they were a parcel of 
mummers; and wondered that none of the 
Middleſex juſtices took care to /ay ſome of them 
by the heels. Addiſon, 
9. Any thing ſhaped like a heel. 
At the other fide is a kind of heel or knob, to 
break clots with, Mertimer's Huſbandry. 


HELI 


the phraſe t be out at heels, to be worn 


out. | 
A good man's fortune may grow out at heels. 


To Hee. v. n, from the noun, ] 
1. To dance. - 


. 


I cannot fing, 


2. Tolean on one fide: as, the ſhip heels. 
To HEEL. v. a. To arm a cock. 
HeE'LER. n. / [from heel. ] A cock 
that ſtrikes well with his heels. 
He'EL-PIECE. n. /. [heel and piece.] A 
piece fixed on the hinder part of the ſhoe, 
to ſupply what is worn away. 

o HEEL-PIECE. v. a, [Heel and piece.] 


Herr. n. , [from heave.] 


1. Heaving ; effort, 
May be in the cup | 
A ſpider fleep'd, and one may drink; depart, 
And yet partake no venom ; for his knowledge 
Is not infected: but if one preſent 
Th abhorrent ingredient to his eye, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, his ſides 
With violent hefts., Shakſpeare's IVinter's Tale. | 


His oily fide devours both blade and _ 
aller. 
He'cira. n. /. [Arabick.J A term in | 
chronology, ſignifying the epocha, or 
account of time, uſed by the Arabians 
and Turks, who begin their computa- 
tion from the day that Mahomet was forc- 
ed to make his eſcape from the city of 
Mecca, which happened on Friday, July 


HEI“ TER. n, /. [heapone, Saxon.] A 


But will ſuſpect *twas he that made the ſlaughter ? 


_— eare. 

A keifer will put up her noſe, and ſnuft in the 

air, againſt the rain, | Bacon, 
For her the flocks refuſe their verdant food, 


HeriGHn Ho. intery. 
1. An expreſſion of ſlight languor and un- 


eaſineſs. 
Heigl he! an' t be not four by the day, I'll be 
hang'd. Shakſpeare, 


2. Ft is uſed by Dryden, contrarily to cuſ- 


tom, as a voice of exultation. 
We'll toſs off our ale *till we cannot ſtand, 
And heigh-Fo for the honour of Old England. 


| Dryden, 
Hercnr. u. /. [from high.] 
1, Elevation above the ground : indefinite, 
Into what pit thou ſeeſt, 
From what height fall'n! Milton. 
An amphitheatre's amazing height 
Here fills the eye with terror and delight. Addiſ. 
2. Altitude; definite ſpace meaſured up- 


ward, 
Abroad I'll ftudy thee, 
As he removes far off, that great keights takes, 
; Donne, 
There is in Ticinium a church that is in length 
one hundred feet, in breadth twenty, and in height 
near fifty. Bacon. 
An amphitheatre appear'd 
Rais'd in degrees, to ſixty paces rear'd ; 
That when a man was plac'd in one degree, 


Height was allow'd for him above to ſee, Dryden. 


— 


| 


HE I 


to. The back part of a ſtocking: whence 3. Degree of latitude, Latitudes are 


higher as they approach the pole. 
Guinea heth to the north ſea, in the ſame. 
height as Peru to the ſouth. Abbot. 


Shakſpeare, | 4. Summit; aſcent; towering eminence z 


high place, | 
rom Alpine keights the father firſt deſcends ; 
His daughter's huſband in the plain attends. Dry, 


Nor hee! the high lavolt, nor ſweeten talk. Shak, | 5. Elevation of rank; ſtation of dignity ; 


great degree of excellence. 
By him that rais'd me to this careful height, 
Fiom that contented hap which I enjoy*d. SA. 
Ten I had from the Norman conqu'ror 
reign'd, 
When England to her greateſt height attain'd, 
Of pow'r, dominion, glory, wealth, and ſtate. 
| f Daniel. 
Every man of learning need not enter into their 
difficulties, nor climb the heights to which ſome 


To put a piece of leather on a ſhoe heel. | others have artived. Warts. 
Some blamed Mrs. Bull for new keel- piecing - 
her ſhoes. Arbuthnet, 6. The utmoſt degree; full completion. 


Putrefaction doth not riſe to its Aeg at once. 


| Bacon, 
Did not ſhe 
Of Timna firſt betray me, and reveal 
The ſecret, wreſted from me in the ke/Fht 
Of nuptial love profeſs'd ? Milton, 
.Hide me from the face 
Of God, whom to behold was then my height 
Of happineſs ! Milton, 
D-ipair is the height of madneſs. Sherlock, 


2, [for haft.] Handle. 7. Utmoſt exertion, 


Come on, fir ; I ſhall now put you to the height 
of your breeding. Shakſpeare, 


8. State of excellence; advance teward 


perfection. 

Social duties are carried to greater heights, and 
enſoreed with fironger motives, by the principles 
of our religion. Addiſon, 


To HE'tGHTEN. v. 4. [from height.] 
1. To raiſe higher. 

16, A. D. 622, under the reign of the | 2. To improve; to meliorate. 
emperor Heraclius, - Harris. | 3. To aggravate, 


Foreign flates uſed their endeavours to heightes 
our confuſions, and plunge us into all rhe evils 


young cow nt | 
Who finds the keifer dead and bleeding freſh, of a civil war. | Addiſon, 
And ſees faſt by a butcher with an axe, 4+ To improve by decorations. 


As in a room, contrived for ſtate, the height of 
the roof ſhould bear a proportion to the area; ſo 
in the keightenings of poetry, the ſtrength and 
vehemence of figures ſhould be ſuived to the 
occaſion. Dryden, 


Nor thirſty keifer ſeek. the gliding flood. Pope. | HEINOUSS adj. [ haineux, French, from 


hane, hate; or from the Teutonick, hoon, 
ſhame.) Atrocious ; wicked in a high 


degree. | 

To abrogate or innovate the goſpel of Chriſt, 
if men or angels ſhould attempt, it were moft 
heinous and accurſed ſacrilege. Hooker, 

This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed : 
The image of a wicked keinovs fault ; 

Lives in his eye. Shakſpeare. 
As it is a moſt A-inous, ſo it is a moſt dangerous 
impiety to deſpiſe him that can deſtroy us. 
Tilletſen. 
He'1novsLy. adv. | from heinous.) Atro- 
ciouſly ; wickedly. 
Hx'IxoUSNESS. n. J. [ from heinous.] Atro- 
ciouſneſs ; wickedneſs, 

He who can treat offences, provoking God, as 
jeſts and trifles, muſt have little ſenſe ot the 
heinouſneſs of them. | Rogers, 

HeiR. u. /. [heire, old French; heres, 
Latin. ] | 
1. One that is inheritor of any thing after 


the preſent poſſeſſor. 
An heir ſignifies the eldeſt, who is, by the 


laws of England, to have all his father's land. 
Locke, 


Wat lady is that? 
Ehe heir of Alanſon, Roſaline her name. Slalſ. 
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That I'll give my voice on Richard's fide, 
To bar my maſter's heirs in true deſcent, 
God knows, I will not doit. _ Shakſpeare, 

Being heirs together of the grace of life. 1 Per. 

Sunk is the hero, and his glory loſt, | 
And L his heir in miſery alone. Pope. 

The heirs to titles and large eftates have a 
weakneſs in their eyes, and a tenderneſs in their 
conſtitutions. Swift. 


2. One newly inheriting an eſtate, 


Tac young extravagant heir had got a new | 


ſte ward, and was reſolved to look into his eftate. 


. - Swift, 
To Hein. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
inherit. 

His ſon in blooming youth was ſnatch'd by fate, 

One only daughter kcir'd the royal ſtate. Dryden, 
HAIR Ess. n. /. [from heir. } An inhe- 
ritrix; a woman that inherits. 

An heireſs the, while yet alive; 

All that was her's to him did give. Waller. 

Aneas, though he” married the heireſs of the 
crown, yet claimed ne title to it during the life 
of his father-in-law, Dryden. 

H“ IxLESS. adj. [from heir.) Without 
an heir; wanting one to inherit after 
him. : 

I till think of 
The wrong I did myſelf; which was ſo much, 
That keirleſs it hath made my kingdom. SH. 

Hr“IxLOOM. n. /. ¶ heir and geloma, goods, 
Saxon. ] * furniture or moveable 
decreed to deſcend by inheritance, and 
therefore inſeparable trom the freehold. 

Achilles“ ſceptre was of wood, 

Tranſmitted to the hero's line ; 
Thence through a long deſcent of kings 
Came an heirloom, as Homer ſings. Stoife, 
 He'tkSHIP. n. . [from heir. ] The ſtate, 
character, or privileges of an heir. 
A layman appoints an heir or an executor in 
his will, to build an hoſpital within a year, under 
pain of being deprived of his ue. Ayliffe. 
HzLD. The preterit and part. paſſ. of 
_ .. | | 

A rich man beginning to fall, is kel/d up of 
friends, Ecclefiaftes. 


If Minerva had not appeared and held his 
hand, be had executed his deſign. Dryden. 


HELVACAL. adj. [heliaque, Fr. from 


I.] Emerging from the luſtre of 
the ſun, or falling into it. 

Had they aſcribed the heat of the ſeaſon to 
this ſtar, they would not have computed from 
its cliacal aſcent. Brown. 

HE“LIAcALLY. adv. from heliacal.] 

From the riſing of this ſtar, not coſmically, 
that is, with the ſun, but Aiacally, that is, its 
emerſion from the rays of the ſun, the an- 
cients computed their canicular days. FPrown. 

He is tempeſtuous in the ſummer, when he 
riſes keliacally; and rainy in the winter, when 
he riſes achronically. ; Dryden. 


He'Licat. adj. [helice, Fr. from k.] 


Spiral ; with many circumvolutions. 

The ſcrew is a kind of wedge, multiplied or 
continued by a helical revolution about a cy- 
linder, receiving its motion not from any ſtroke, 


but from a vectis at one end of it. Wilkins. 
Helioce'NTRICK, adj, [heliocentrique, 
French; u. and row. ; 


The keliocentrick place of a planet is ſaid to 

be ſuch as it would. appear to us from the ſun, 
if our eye were fixed in its centre. Harris, 
He'L101D Parabola in mathematicks, or 
the parabolick ſpiral, is a curve which 
ariſes from the ſuppoſition of the axis of 
the common Apollonian parabola being 
bent round into the periphery of a circle, 


and is a line then'paſſing through the | 


| : 


C 


1. The 


7. It is uſed in compoſition by the old 


HELL-BRED. adj. {hell and bred.) Pro- 


f | . * 
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now converge toward the centre of the 
ſaid circle. Harris. 


He'tioscoPs. . /, [helioſcope, Fr. zue. 
and Sr] A fort of teleſcope fitted ſo 
as to look on the body of the ſun, with- 
out offence to the eyes. Harris. 

Ht'L10TROPE. . ſ. L, and tenw; 
heliotrope, Fr. F NN Lat.] A plant 
that turns toward the ſun; but more, 
particularly the turnſol, or ſunflower. 


. 'Tis an obſervation of flatterers, that they are 
like the keliotrope ; they open only towards the 
ſun, but ſhut and contract themſelves at night, 
and in cloudy weather, Gov, of the Tongue. 
HE'L15PHERICAL. adj. [helix and ſphere. } 
The keliſpherical line is the rhomb line in 
navigation, and is ſo called becauſe on the globe 
it winds round the pole ſpirally, and ſtill comes 
nearer and nearer to it, but cannot terminate in it, 
Harris. 
HE'LIX. n. ſ. [helice, Fr. Buk.] Part 
of a ſpiral line; a circumvolution. ' 
Find the true inclipation of the ſcrew, together 


with the quantity of water which every helix 
does contain. Wilkins, 


HELL. u. /. [helle, Saxon.] 


place of the devil and wicked 
4 ſouls. 7 
For it ig a knell 
That ſummons thee to heaven, or to hell. Shak/. 
If a man were a porter of el gates, he ſhould 
have old turning the key. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
| Let none admire 
That riches grow in el; that ſoil may beſt 
Deſerve the precious bane, Milton. 
Hell's black tyrant trembled to behold 
The glorious :ight he forfeited of old, Cowley. 
2. The place of ſeparate ſouls, whether 
good or bad, 


I will godown to my ſon mourning to Hell. 
Gene ſis. 


He deſcended into hell, Apeſiles Creed. 


3. Temporal death. 


The pains of hell came about me; the ſnares 
of death overtook me. Pſalms. 
4. The place at a running play to which 
thoſe who are caught are carried, 
Then couples three be ſtraight allotted there ; 
They of both ends the middle two do fly ; 
The two that in mid-place, ie called were, 
Muſt ftrive with waiting foot and watching eye, 
To catch of them, and them to hel! to bear, 
That they, as well as they, hel! may ſupply. 
| Sidney. 
5. The place into which the tailor throws 
his ſhreds. 
» This truſty ſquire, he had as well 
As the bold Trojan knight ſeen hell 
Not with a counterfeited paſs 
Of golden buugh, but true gold-lace. Hudibras. 
In Covent-gaiden did a taylor dwell, 
Who might deſerve a place in his own Al. 

\ King's Cookery. 
6. The infernal powers. 
Much danger firſt, much toil did he ſuſtain, 
While Saul and vel croſt his ſtrong fate in vain. 


Cowley, 


writers more than by the modern. 
HELL-BLACK. adj, Black as hell. 


The ſea, with ſuch a ſtorm as his bare head 
In hell-black night endur'd, would have boil'd up, 


And quench'd the ftelled fires. Shak ſpeare, 


-duced in hell. 


Heart cannot think what courage and what 
cries | 

Wirth foul enfouldred ſmoak and flaſhing fire, 

The hel{-bred beat threw torth into the ſkies. 


Vol. I. 


extremities of the ordinates, which doi Hert-zno0Tn, 


Spenſer, | 


HEL | 
A 


n, þ [hell and broth.) A. 
9: 5 iled up for infernal pur- 
es. 
Adder's fork, and blind worm's ſting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing; | 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
Like a kel/-broth boil and bubble. 128 
HezLL-DooMED. adj. [hell and doom.) 
Conſigned to hell. 
And \ REIEN thou thyſelf with ſpirits of 
eav'n 


, 
Hell deom'd! and breath'ſt defiance here and 
* ſcorn, 
Where I reign'd king? Milton. 
HELL-GOVERNED. adj. Directed by hell. 
Earth gape open wide and ate him quick, 
As thou doſt ſwallow up this good king's blood, 
Which his Bell. govern'd arm hath butcher'd. 
k Shahſp-are, 
HeLL-HATED. adj. Abhorred like hell. 
Back do I toſs theſe treaſons to thy head, 
With the hell- Hated lie o'erwhelm thy heart. 


Shakſpeart, 
HELL-HAUNTED. adj. [hell and haunt.] 


Haunted by the devil. 

Fierce Oſmond clos'd me in the bleeding bark, 
And bid me ſtand expoſed to the bleak winds, 
Bound to the fate of this ke//-haunted grove. Dry. 

HEL L-HoUNU, n. % helle hund, Sax.} 
1. Dog of hell. 
+ From forth the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A Hell- hound that doth hunt us all to death. Sha#/. 

Now the kel/-hounds with ſuperior ſpeed 
Had reach'd the dame, and, faſtning on her ſide, 
The ground with iſſuing fGireams of purple dy'd. 


Dryden. 
2. Agent of hell. 
. I call'd 

My khell-heunds to lick up the draff, and filth, 

Which man's polluting ſin with taint had ſhed 

On what was pure. : Milton. 
HELL-K1TE.. n. /. [hell and Bite.] Kite 

of infernal breed. The term hell pre- 

fixed to any word notes deteſtation. 

Did you ſay all? What all? Oh, ke/l-kite! all? 
What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
At one fell ſwoop ? Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 

HEe'LLEBORE. n. /. [helleborus, Latin. ] 
Chriſtmas flower. 

He'LLEBORE M bite. n. ſ. ¶ veratrum, 
Latin.] A plant. 

There are great doubts whether any of ity 

ſpecies be the true he/lebore of the ancients, Miller, 
HE'LLENISM. # /. [moi] A 

Greek idiom. Ainſworth. 
HEe'L11sH, adj. [from Hell.] 
1, Sent from hell; belonging to hell. 

O thou celeſtial or infernal ſpirit of love, or 
what other heavenly or Aeli title thou liſt to 


have, for effects of both I find in myſelf, have 
compatſion of me. : Sidney, 


Victory and triumph to the Sen of God, 
Now entering his great duel, not of arms, 
But to vanquiſh by wiſdom Aix wiles. Milton, 

2. Having the qualities of hell; infernal ; 
wicked; deteſtable. | 


No benefits ſhall ever allay that diabolical ran- 
cor that ferments in ſome /i breaſts, but that 
it will foam out at its foul mouth in ſlander. Scutkh, 


He'LLISHLY. adv. [from hellih.) In- 
fernally ; wickedly ; deteſtably. 


He'LtISHNEsS, n. /. [from Helliſb. 
Wickedneſs; abhorred qualities. 1 


HE LTWARDU. adv. [from Hell.] To- 
ward hell. 


Be next thy care the ſable ſheep to place 
Full v'er the pit, and he!lavard turn their face. 
Pope. 
HeLm denotes defence: as Eadbelm, happy 
defence; Sighelm, victorious defence; 
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HEL 


Berthelm, eminent defence: like Amyntar 


and Boetize among the Greeks, 
15 Gibſon's Camden. 
HELM. 2. / [helm, Saxon, from helan, 


to cover, to protect. 
1. A covering for the head in war; a hel- 
met; a morion; a headpiece. 
France ſpreads his banners in our noiſeleſs land! 
With plumed helm the ſlayer begins his threats. 
wg, = 
Mneſtheus lays hard load upon his helm. Dryd. 
2. The part of a coat of arms that bears 


the creſt. | 

More might be added of ie, creſts, mantles, 

and fupporters. Cam. len”'s Remains, 
3. The upper part of the retort. 

The vulgar chymiſts themſelves pretend to be 
able, by repeated cohobations, and other fit 
operations, to make the diſtilled parts of a con- 
crete bring its own caput mortuum over the _ 

e. 
4. [helma, Saxon.] The ſteerage; the 
rudder. 
They did not leave the helm in ſtorms ; 
And ſuch they are make happy ſtates. B. Jonſon. 
More in proſperity is reaſon toſt 


Than ſhips in ſtorms, their kelms and anchors loſt, | 


Denham. 

Fair occaſion ſhews the ſpringing gale, 
And int'reft guides the dem, and honour fwells 
the ſail. > Prior, 


I may be wrong in the means: but that is no 
objection again the deſign : let thoſe at the helm 
contrive it better, Swift. 

6. In the following line it is difficult to 
determine whether feer/man or defender 


is intended: I think feerſman. 
You ſlander 
The he/ms o' th' ſtate, who care for you like 


fathers, 
When you curſe them as enemies. iT 
0 


To HEIM. v. a. from the noun. 


guide; to conduct. Hanmer. 

The very ftream of his life, and the bufineſs 
he hath ke/mcd, muſt give him a better proclama- 
tion. S aſſpeare. 


He'tmeD. adj. [from helm. ] Furniſhed 


with a headpiece. 
The helmed cherubim 
Are ſeen in glittering tanks with wings diſplay'd. 


* 


Milton. 


Hr'LuETr. n. / [ Probably a diminutive of 
helm.) A helm; a headpiece; armour 
for the head. 

I ſaw him down; thrice up again, and fighting; 
From helmet to the ſpur all bleeding o'er. Shat/ſp. 
Sev'n darts are thrown at once, and ſome te- 


From his bright ſhield, ſome on his helmet ſound- 13. Zo HETT to, To ſupply with; to 


bound 
: Dryden. 
HerminTHOE, adj. [from uuf. 
Relating to worms. Dia. 


To HELP. v. a. pret. helped or holp ; 


pub helged or holpen, [ hilpan, Gothick; 
0 


Ipan, Saxon. } | 
1. To aſſiſt; to ſupport; to aid, 


Let us work as valiant men behoves 
For boldeſt hearts good fortune keipeth out, 
| | Fairfax. 

O Lord, make haſte to de me. Pſalms, 

God ke/ped him againſt the philiſtines. 2 Chron, 

They kelped them in all things with ſilver and 
gold. 1 Eſdray, 

A man reads his prayers out of a book, as a 
means to ke/p his underſtanding and direct his 
ex preſſions. ; Stilling fleet. 

2. It has, in familiar language, the par- 


ticle out, which ſeems to have meant, 


HEL 


If all of you ſhould join to kelp him out. Dryden, 
What I offer is ſo far from doing any diſkind- | 
neſs to the cauſe theſe gentlemen are engaged in, 
that it does them a real ſervice, and help them 
out with the main thing whereat they fluck. 
” Woodward. 
The God of learning and of light, 

Would want a god himſelf to help him our. 
Swift. | 
3. To raiſe by help: with up. 

Woe to him that is alone when he falleth ; 
for he hath not another to p him up. Ecclus. 
4. To enable to ſurmount: with over. | 

Wherever they are at a ſtand, kelp them pre- 
ſently over the difficulty without any rebuke. 

8 Locke. | 
5. To remove by help: with of. 
Having never learned any laudable manual art, 
they have recourſe to thoſe foolith or ill ways in 
uſe, to help off their time. Locke, 
6. To free from pain or vexation. | 
Help and eaſe them, but by no means bemoan 
them, ' Locke 


7. To cure; to heal: with of. Obſolete. 
Love doth ts her eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindneſs. Shakſpeare. 


8. It is uſed commonly before the diſeaſe. 
The true calamus helps coughs. Gerard. 
9. To remedy; to change for the better. 
Ceaſe to lament for that thou can'ſt not kelp ; 


And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ft. 
. Shakſpeare. 


—_—— 


10. To prevent; to hinder. 
Thoſe few who refide among us, only becauſe 
they cannot „ei it. | Swift, 
If they take offence when we give none, it is 
a thing we cannot kelp, and therefore the whole 
blame muſt lie upon them. Sanderſon. 
It is a high point of ill nature to make ſport 
with any man's imperfections that he cannot 
help. 8 L' Efrange 
hoſe cloſing ſkies may ſtill continue biight; 


Dryden, 

She, h<twixt her modeſty and pride, 
Her wiſhes, which ſhe could not ke/p, would 
hide. : Dryden. 
It is reckoned ill manners for men to quarrel 
upon difference in 5 becauſe that is a thing 
which mo man can help in himſelf. Swift, 
11. To forbear; to avoid. 
| He cannot 1% believing, that ſuch things he 
faw and heard. Atterbury. 
I cannot kelp remarking the reſemblance be- 
twixt him and our author in qualities, fame, 
and fortune. Pope. 
12, Topromote; to forward. 
And they helped forward the afflictive. Zech; 
If you make the earth narrower at the bottom 
| than at the top, in faſhion of a ſugar-loaf rever- 
ſed, it will kelp the experiment. Bacon, 


furniſh with, 
Whom they would help to a kingdom, thoſe 

reign; and whom again they would, they diſ- 

place. 1 Maccabees. 
The man that is now with Tireſias can help 

him to his oxen again. L' Eftrange, 

14. To preſent at table. | 
In plenty ſtarving, tantaliz'd in ſtate, 

And complaiſantly Ad to all I hate; 

| Treated, careſs'd, and tit'd, I take my leave. 


| Tepe. 
To HEIT. v. n. 
1. To contribute aſſiſtance. 
Sir, how come it you 
Have ko/p to make this reſcue? Shakſpeare. 


Diſcreet followers and ſervants ke/p much to 
reputation, Bacon. 
Bennet's grave look was a pretence, 

- And Danby's matchleſs impudence 
Help'd to ſupport the knave. Dryden. 
A generous preſent kelps to perſuade as well as 


But who can help it, if you'll make it night. 


This he conceiyes not hard to bring about, 12. To bring a ſupply. 


Some, wanting the talent to write, made ir 
their care that the actors ſhould ke/p out where 
the muſes failed. Rymer, 


HE Lr. u. /. [from the verb; _ Dutch. ] 
u 


I. Aſſiſtance; aid; ſupport ; fuccour. 

Muleaſſes, deſpairing to recover the city, hardly 
eſcaped his enemics hands by the "goud help of 
his uncle. Kinolles. 

He may be beholden to experience and ac- 
quired notions, where he thinks he has not the 
leaſt ke/p from them. Locke. - 

So great is the ſtupidity of ſome of thoſe, that 
they may have no ſenſe of the kelp adminittred 
to them. _ | Smalridge, 
2. That which gives help. 

Though theſe contrivances increaſe the power, 
yet they proportionably protra& the time; that 
which by ſuch 4e/ps one man may do in a hundred: 
days, wy be.done by the immediate ftrength of 
a hundred men in one day. Wilkins. 

Virtue is a friend and an v to nature; but it 
is vice and luxury that deſtroys it, and the diſ- 
eaſes of intemperance are the natural product of 
the fins of intemperance, South, 

Another ke/p St. Paul himſelf affords us to- 
wards the attaining the true meaning contained 
in his epiſtles. Lcte. 
3. That which forwards or promotes. 

Coral is in uſe as au help to the teeth of children... 
Bacon, 
4. Remedy. 

There is no kelp for it, but he muſt be taught- 
accordingly to comply with the. faulty way of 
w1iting. Helder on Speech. 
He'LyER, n, f. from help. ]. 

1. An aſſiſtant; an auxiliary; an aider; 
one that helps or aſſiſts. 
There was not any left, nor any helper for 


Iſrael. 2 Kings, 
We ought to receive ſueh, that we might be 
fellow helpers to the truth. 3 John, 


It is impoſſible for that man to deſpair who 
remembers that his helper is omnipotent. Taylar. 
2. One that adminiſters remedy. 
| Compaſſion, the mother of tears, is not always 
a mere idle ſpectator, but an fie per oftentimes of 
| evils. ' More, 
3. One that ſupplies with any thing wan- 
ted: with 10. 
Heaven 

Hath brought me up to be your daughter's dower, 

As it hath fated her to be my motive, 

And helper to a huſband. Shakſprars, 
4. A ſupernumerary ſervant. 

I live in the corner of a vaſt unfurniſhed houſe ; 

my family conſiſts of a ſteward, a groom, a 

helper in the ſtable, a foutman, and an old maid, 
| Swift to Pope, 

He'LeFur. adj. {help and ſull.] 


1. Uſeful; that gives aſſiſtance. 
| Let's fight with gentie words, 
Till time lend friends, and friends their 4% 
ſwords. Shakſpeare, 
He orders all the ſuccours which they bring; 
The helpful and the good about him run, 
And form an amy. Dryden, 
2. Wholeſome ; ſalutary. 

A k'i}ful chymiſt can as well, by ſeparation of 
viſible elements, draw ke/pful medicines out of 
Poiſon, as poiſon out of the moſt healthful herbs. 

| Ralzigh's Hijtoy. 
He'LeLEss. adj. [from Help.] 
1. Wanting power to ſuccour one's ſelf, 
One dire ſhot 
Cloſe by the board the prince's main-maſt bore; 
All three now kelpleſs by each other lie. Dryder. 
Let our enemies rage and perſecute the poor 
and the Ape]; but let it be our glory to be pure 
and peaceable. Rogers, 
2. Wanting ſupport or aſſiſlance. 
' How thall I then your ke/plc/s fame defend? 
| 'Twilt then be infamy to ſeem your friend. Pops, 


| 


an agreeable perſou, Garth, 


originally, out of a difficulty, 


| 


| 3. Irremediable; admitting no help. 
þ 


* AEM . H E N 


Buch helpleſs harms it's better hidden keep, | Ht 'xrcyCLE.' n. / CSU „] A half! Dutch; cannabis] A fibrous plant of G 


Than rip up grief, where it may not * | round. | which coarſe linen and ropes are made. 
| - wr 6 * , F. a 1 | . It hath digitated leaves oppoſite to one another: 
4. Unſupplied ; void: with of. This is 8 2. * . 15 the flowers have no viſible petals; it is male and 
unuſual, perhaps improper, N Dan aa. , female in different plants. Its bark is uſeſul for 
Naked he lies, and ready to expire, OUNCES in meaſure. N Quincy. cordage and cloth. Miller. 
Helpleſs of all that human wants require. Dryder. Hua IPLEGY. te. /. { NMot'y * and * we 7 go = dog 3 lot 15 * 3 
/ er to ſtrike or ſeize. 1 A pally, or | nd let not ke his windpipe ſulfucate. Sha#fp. 
e with 2 Helele 7. a i 2 affection 1 1 Nemp and flax are commqhities that deſel ve 
unout ab! 3 Without juccoux. — . | 6 courageruent, both fur their uſeſulneis and 
He'LPLESSNESS 10 J [from Belpleſs.)] that ſeizes one fide at a time; ſome par- 3 A . 8 
Want of ability; want of ſuccour, tial diſorder of the nervous ſyſtem, | Heme Agrimeny. n. J. A plant. 
. ; 5 dA The common emp agrimeny is found wild b 
HELTER-SKELTER. adv. [As Sinner fan- 17 MI ray n. 2M r , Pe: Gy adden of 9.4 Mille, 
cies, from heolpzen pceado, the dark- emiſphere, French. ] e halt of a 


neſs of hell; hell, ſays he, being a place globe when it is ſuppoſed to be cut in fg adj. [from hemp.) Made of 
of confufion.] In a hurry ; without or- through its centre in the plane of one of emp. 


. - In foul reproach of knighthood's fair degree, 

der ; tumultuouſly. its greateſt circles, IJ. About his ick a 4empen rope he wears. 

Sir ſohn, I am thy Piſtol, and thy friend; Thar place is earth, the ſeat of man, that light Fairy Queen, 
And helter- ſtelter have I rode to England, g His day, which elſe, as th* other hemiſphere, Behold 
And tidings do I bring. Shakſpeare, Night would invade, Milton. Upon the hewpen tackle ſhip-boys climbing. 

He had no ſooner turued his back but they | A bill | Shakſpeave. 
were at it helter-ſke/ter, throwing books at one Of Paradiſe, the higheſt from whoſe top Ye ſhall have a lenpen caudie then, and the 
another's heads, L' Eftrange. The hemiſphere of earth, in cleareſt ken help of a hatchet. Shakſpeare. 


HELvE. n. /- Thelpe, Saxon, ] The Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach 3 
handle of an axe. Milton, 


The ſun is more powerful in the northern 
The ſlipping of an axe from the hehe, where- 4 1 4 um: for therein bis | HEN. 2. / ſhenne, Saxon; han, German 
by another is flain, was the work of God hine- emiſphere, and in the apogcum; for therein his /-[ 7 3 7 » 


1 twitch'd bis dangling garter ſtem his knee; 
He wiſt not when tne hemper firing I drew. Gay 


3 mot:on is flower, Brown. a cock. ] 
eld. fro e Hole. In open proſpect nothing bounds our eye, I. The female of a houſe- cock. 
To HeLve. v. a. [ m the noun, | To Until the earth ſeems join'd unto the ſky ; * The female of an land fow! 
. . 25 ſe * . * y an OW * 
fit with a helve or handle. So in this hemiſphere our utmoſt view The peacock, pheaſant, and goidfnch cocks 
Hem. u. i (hem, Saxon. ] 5 Lo only NN by our King 2 Hangs 22 have glorious colours; the s have not. Bacon. : 
1. The e ge of a garment doubled and HemisrHeE RICAL. adj. from hemi- Whilſt the ker bird is covering her eggs, the 
y ſewed to keep the threads from ſpreading. Hemisrn ERIC. ſphere] Half round; male generally takes tis mand upon a neighbour- 
Rowlers muſt be made of even cloth, white | containing half a globe. mg domes Ln ber Loaring, 200 by (Rat megue 
and gentle, without dem, ſcam, or thread hang- The thin film of water ſwells above the ſur- | Aiverts her with his ſongs during the Whole time 
ing by. | Wiſeman. | face of the water it ſwims on, and commoniy of her htting, i * Addiſan. 
5 [ bemmen, Dutch. The noiſe uttered conflitutes hemiſpherical bodies with it. Boyle. O'er the trackleſs walte 
by a ſudden and violent expiration of A pyrites, placed.in the cavity of another of an IT Tie bath fon Butters, We 
the breath: .* kemiſpherick hᷣgure, in much the ſame manne! 3 Ay mon ws 7. [ hen and driver. | A 
I would try if I could cry hem, and have him. ee mutant r, rag. EI OR e | __ 1 "IO I "7" "VEVER Wal 
Shakſpeare. E'MISTICK. z. 7. L emiſlic e, FI : EN=-Ar/VEY . ar to name. att, 
He loves to clear his pipes in good air, and is French. ] Half a verſe. * nan. . 7 e. 5 A 
not a little pleaſed with any one who takes notice | He broke off in the hemiſtich, or midſt of the HE“N-NARRIER. kind kite. Ainſw, 
of the ſtrength which he ſtill exerts in his morning verſe ; but ſeized, as it were, with a divine fury, So called probably from deſtroying chice 
hems. E Addiſon. he made up the latter part of the hemiſtick. kens / 
. Tnterje8. Hem i [ Latin, | Dryden"s Duſreſnoy. eee ; 3 
355 rr eee 
n | | erb. 7m. FEES HY 3 , p 
1. To cloſe. the oye of cloth by a hem or C low word. | 
. double border ſewe together. the petals of the flower are bifid, heart ſhaped, FIEN-PECKED. adj. [hen and pecked.] 
2. To border; to edge. and unequal : the flower is ſucceeded by two thort Governed by the wife. 
All the Kirt about | channeled ſecds, One ſort is ſometimes uſed iv A ftcpdame too I have, a curſed ſhe, 
Was hem'd with golden fringe. i Fairy Queen. | medicine, though it is noxious; but the Ae | Wo rules my ken-pret'd fire, and orders me. Dry. 
Along the ſhoar of ſilver tireaming Thames, of the ancients, which was ſuch deadly poiſon, + The neighbours reported that he was her-pecked, 
Whoſe ruſty bank, the which his river 8 is generally Le different. Miller. which was impofible, by ſuch a mild ſpirited 
| penſer. 3 met even now, woman as his wife. Arat. 
3. To encloſe; to environ; to confine; to] Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow-weeds, IHx-ROOST. n. fe [hen and roof?.] The 
ſhut: perhaps always with a particle ; | Vi" bardocks, hemlock. Shakſpeare. 1 there the poul ſt. 
5 * 1 8 7 * e We cannot with certainty affirm, that no man ten. 
* , - 


Many a poor devil Rands to 4 whipping pos 
for the pilſering of a filver ſpoon, or the rubbing 
of a hen-roft. ; Lange. 

. mn 2 
| Her houſe is frequented by a company 5 
morragie, French.) A whom ſhe encourageth to rob his hen-roffs, 


f 5 : can be nouriſhed by wood or ſtones, or that all 
So of either ge, itretching itſelf in a narrow men will be poiſoned by hembech, Toke 
length, was it A:mmed in by woody hills, as if : Cn 
 nideed nature had meant therein to make a place HEMORRHAGE. 1. J. [ -341254yin; Ve. 
for beholders. Sidney, HEMORRHAG. 


What lets us then the great Jeruſalem | violent flux of blood. Swift, 
With valiant ſquadrons round about to 7 1 : | Great h-morrkag y jucceeds the ſeparation. Ray: 1 If 4 8 with ſoverity, his 
x | air fax. Twenty days faſting wi:l not diminiſh its quan- F Audison. 
Wu, Neptune, aft thou made us ſtand alone, tity ſo much as one great hemorrhage. Arbur/nio! They oft have ſatly'd out. to pillage 
Divided from the world for this, ſay they; 0 4 8 The en-7o s of fone peaceful villige. Tictet, 
| Hemm®{ in to be © ſpoil to tyranny, HEM RRHOIDS. *. [ 4114963249: - 3 HEe'/NBANE. n. * [ by ſoyames, Latin.] 
| Leaving atiition hence no way to fly? Daniel. | hemorrhoids, French.] The piles; the A plant. FE OY 
A Fenty ep be. u 3 a emrods. | It is very often found growing upon the des of 
pad e e 9b I got the e edu. Stvifr, | banks and old eungiills, This is a very poten- 
umu . ; / . 1 27 ons plant. 5 „ 
Cynequer'd wir! rib bons, blue and green. Pepe. HE'MoORRHOIDAL, adi. [hemorrhoidal, 1 295 to which od Socrates war enn ui. 
f 7 Il eu. Q, 1. [ hemmen, Dutch. ] To French, from hemorrhuigs. ] Belonging Gr Aci anc juice, to fy cit ein till they bin {t, 
r utter a noiſe by violent expulſion of | to the veins in the fundament. Drades:, 
> F . . 2 s * "+ * , 0 4 
the breath. | Beſides there are hemorrhages from the nose Hr“ N PIT. n. ＋. [ alfine felits hederaceis.) 
hl 1145 "ER 4 and k:morrhgidal veins, and fluxes of 1hcum. A plant 7 
E MICRANY. 7. 7. [* ct; Nall, and. Ray on the Creation 5 if | 
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„gane, the ſkull, or head.] A pain Emboſt upon the field, a Lattice Nod „ . 9 2 at! ſpread] 
that affe&s only one part of the head at Of leeches, ſpouting aemorrke/dal bloud. G n een Was found to 
2 ; . 57 é be only the feeds of the Wy -Jcaved ſpeedwell, or 
a time. Quincy. HEMP, ./ [ hænep, Saxon; Lane, . D Phyſ. Theslog » 
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HEN | 
HENCE. adv, or interj. [heonan, Sax. 
hennes, old Engliſh. ] | 
1. From this place to another. 


Diſcharge my follow'rs; let them kence away, 
From Richard's night to Bolingbroke's fair day. 


Shakjpeare, 
Th* Almighty hath not built 
Here for his envy ; will not drive us lenee. Milton. 
A ſullen prudence drew thee hence 
From noiſe, fraud, and impertinence. Reſcom. 
2. Away; to a diſtance. A word of com- 
mand, 
Be not found here: hence with your little ones. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Hence with denial vain, and coy excuſe. Matton. 


3. At a diſtance; in another place. Not 
in uſe, 
Why ſhould I then be falſe, fince it is true 
That I muſt die here, and live hence by truth ? 
Shakſpeare. 


All members of our cauſe, both here and hence, | 


That are inſinewed to this action. Shakſpeare. 
4. From this time; in the future. 

He who can reaſon well to-day about one ſort 
of matters, cannot at all reaſon to-day about 
others, though perhaps a year hence he may. Locke. 

Let not poſterity a thouſand years kence look 
for truth in the voluminous annals of pedants. 

Arbut hnot. 
3. For this reaſon; in conſequence of this. 


Hence perhaps it is, that Solomon calls the 


fear of the Lord the beginning of wiſdom. 
| " Tillotſon. 
6. From this cauſe ; from this ground. 
By too ſtrong a projectile motion the aliment 
tends to putrefaction: hence may be deduced the 


force of exerciſc in helping digeſtion. Arbuthner. 


7. From this ſource; from this original; 


from this ſtore. 


My Flora was my ſun ; for as 
One ſun, ſo but one Flora was; 
All other, faces burrowed kence 


Their light and grace as ſtars do thence. Suckling. | 


$. From. hence is a vitious expreſſion, 
which crept into uſe even among g 
authors, as the original force of the 


word hence was gradually forgotten. | 


Hence ſigniſies from this. 


An ancient author propheſy*d from hence, 


Behold on Latian ſhores a foreign prince! Dryd, , 


To Hencs, v. a. [from the adverb.] 
To ſend off; to diſpatch to a diſtance, 
Obſolete, ; | 

Go, bawling cur!” thy hungry maw-go fill 
On yon ſoul flock, belonging not to me; 


With that his dog he henc'd,, his flock he curs'd. | 
Sidney. } 
Hrxcrro'sTH. adv. [henonpons,. Sax. ] | 


From this time forward. . 
Thanes and kinſmen, 
Henceſort be earts. 
Kever. henceforth ſhall J. joy again; 
Never, oh never, ſhall E ſee more joy. Shatſpeare. 
Happier thou may ſt be, worthier can'it not be; 
Taſte this, and be henceſor th among the gods, 
Thyſelf a goddeſs. Milton. 
I never from thy fide henceforth will ſtray, 
Till day droop. Milton. 
If we treat gallant ſoldiers in this ſort, 
Who then Arnceforth to our defence will come? 
Dryden 
Hrncteo's warn. adv. [| hence and for- 
ward.] From this time to futurity. 
Henceforward will I bear 


Upon my target tnree fair ſhining ſuns, Shakſp. | 


Pa don, I beſec chi you; 


Penceforward 1 am ever rul'd by you. Shatfp. 


Tne royal academy will admit Kenceforward | 


aaly ſuch who are enducd with good qualities. 
| Dryden. 


Shakſpeare*s. Macbeth, i 


HE R 


 He'nCHMAN. . /. [hync, a ſervant, and 
man, Skinner; hengzroe, a horſe, and man, 
Spelman.) A page; an attendant. 
bſolete. 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon: 
I do but beg a little changeling boy, ; 
To be my henchman. —_— 
Three henchmen were for ev'ry knight aſſigu'd, 
All in rich livery clad, and of a kind. Dryden 
To HEN D. v. a. [hendan, Saxon, from 
hendo, low Latin, which ſeems burrowed 
from hand or hond, Teutonick. ] 
1. To ſeize; to lay hold on. 
With that the ſergeants kent the young manſtout, 
Aud bound him likewiſe in a worthleſs chain. 


2. To crowd; to ſurround. Perhaps the 


be read hemmed; or it may mean to tale 


Peleſſon. 
The generous and graveſt citizens 
Have kent the gates, and very near upon 
The duke is entering. Shakſpeare. 


 HenDE'CaGON. n. /. LI and yuria. | 
A figure of eleven ſides or angles. 
 Hens-FEET. . [ fumaria ſepium.] 
| "Hedge fumitory. | 
 Heea'TICAL. I adj. [hepaticus, Lat. hepa- 
 Heea'TiCK. tigue, Fr. from vag. 
Belonging to the liver. 

If the evacuated blood be florid, it is ſtomach 
blood; if red and copious, it is hepatick. Harvey. 
| The eyſtick gall is thick, and intenſely bitter; 

the kepatick gall is more fluid, and not ſo bitter. 
| Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
Heres. =. /. The berries of the brier or 
| dogroſe, commonly written hips. Ainſw. 
| 


; 


In hard winters there is obſerved great plenty 
of heps and have, which preſerve the (mall birds 
from ſtarving. Bacon. 
HePTACA'PSULAR. adj. [!\rz and capfu- 
la.] Having ſeven cavities or cells. 


HE'P'TAGON, =. / [heptagone, French; 


' ſides or angles, 
'HeeTA'GONAL. adj. [from heptagon, ] 
Having ſeven angles or fides. 
HE'rTARCHY, n. /. | heptarchie, French; 
lala and agxy.] A ſevenfold govern- 
ment. 


In the Saxon heptarchy EF find little noted of 
arms, albeit the Germans, of whom they de- 
ſcended, uſed ſhields. 


; 


fred reduced it into a monarchy ; for the mate- 

| the keptarchy. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The next returning planetary hour 

Of Mars, who fhar'd the heprarchy of pow'r, 

His ſteps bold Arcite to the temple bent. Dryd. 


| 


| 
H 


| became the female poſlcfitve. ] 
. Belonging to a female; of a ſhe ; of a 


woman. 
About his neck , 
A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 
Wo with ler head, nimble in threats, approach'd 
The opening of his mouth. Shakſp. As you like it. 
Still new favourites ſhe choſe, 
*Tilkup in arms my p:fſion roſe, 
And caſt away ker yoke. Conley 
One month, ti.ree days, and half an heur, 
Judith held the ſov'reign pow'r 
Wond'tous beautiful fer face; 
But fo weak and fmall her wit, 
That ſhe to govern were unfit, 


| 


a and vv] A figure with ſeven 


Fairfax. | 


following paſſage is corrupt, and ſhould | 


_—_y 


Camden, | 
England began not to be a people, when Al- 


rials thereof were extant before, namely, under | 


ER, pron. [hena, hey, in Saxon, ſtood | 
for their, or of them, which at length | 


— A 4 


- 


— „ 


- * hemlock, 


HER 


2. The oblique caſe of He. 
England is ſo idiy king'd, 
Her ſceptte ſo fantaſtica!ly borne, 
That fear attends her not. Shalſp. Henry v. 
She cannot ſeem deform'd to me, 
And I would have her ſeem to others fo. Cowley. 
The moon aroſe clad o'er in light, 
With thouſand flars attending on her train; 
With her they riſe, with her they ſet again. 
Should I be left, and thou be loſſ, the ſea, 
That bury'd her I lov'd, ſhould hury me. Dryd. 
Hers. pronoun. This is uſed when it re- 
fers to a ſubſtantive going before: as, 


ſuch are her charms, ſuch charms as hers. 
This pride of hers, 
Upon. advice, hath drawn my love from her. - 
Shakſpeare; 
Thine own unworthineſs, 
Will ſtin that thou art mine not hers confeſs. 
| . Cowley. 
Some ſecret charm did all her acts attend, 
And what his fortune wanted, zer could mend. 
Dryden. 
IT bred you up to arms, rais'd you to power, 
Indeed to fave a crown, not hers but yours. Dryd. 
HERALD. n. /. [ erault, Fr. herald, 
German. ] | 
1. An officer whoſe buſineſs it is to re- 


giſter genealogies, adjuſt enſigns armo- 
rial, regulate funerals, and auciently to 
carry meſſages between princes, and 
proclaim war and peace. 
May none, whoſe ſcatter'd names honour 
book, 
For ſtrict degrees of rank or title look ; 

"Tis 'gainſt the manners of an epigram, 
And I a poet here, no gerald am. Ben Jos ſon. 
When time ſhall ſerve let but the herald cry, 
And I'll appear again. Shatſpeare's King Lear. 

Embaſſador of peace, if peace you chuſe ; 
Or herald of a war, if you refuſe. Dryden. 
Pleaſe thy pride and ſearch the hebald *s roll, 
Where thou ſhalt find thy famaus pedigree. 
= Dryden. 
2. A precurſor; a forerunner ;z a harbin- 
ger. | 
It is the part of men to fear and tremble, 
When the moſt mighty gods, by tokeas, ſend 
Such dreadful heralds to aftoniſh us. Shakſpears. 
It was the lark, the Aerald of the morn. 
1 Saal ſpeare. 


my 


3. A proclaimer ; a publiſher. 
Aiter my death T with no other herald, 
No other ſpeaker of my living actions, 
But ſuch an honeſt chronicler as Griffith, Sha#/p, 
Zo HE'RALD. v. a. [from the noun. Þ 


To introduce as by a herald. Not 
uſed. . 

We are ſent from our royal maſter, 
Only to herald thee into his ſight, 
Not pay thec.. Shakſpearas 

HE'RALDRY. n. .. [ heraulderic, Fr. bow 
herald.) - 
1. The art or office of a herald. 
Lam writing of heraldry, Peackam, 
q Grant her, beſides, of noble blood that ran 
In ancient veins, ere heraldry began. Dryden, 
2. Regiſtry of genea]log'es. 

"Twas no falſe heraldry when madneſs drew 

Her. pedigice from thoſe who tov much knew. 
Denham 


— 


— — 


3. Bla zonry. | 
Metals may blazon common beauties ; ſhe 
Makes pearls and planets humble Aer. 
Cleaveland, 
HERR. n. {. [herbe, Fr. herba, Latin. ] 
Herbs are thoſe plants whoſe ſtalks are ſoft. 
and have nathing woody in them; as graſs and 
Leuckss 
In ſuch a night 
Medea gather'd the enchantcd. herbs 


Shat/pcorts. 


Aud ſo Suſauna took. ber places, Ces. | That did rcucw old Elon. 


H E R 


ith ſweet-ſmelling herbs 
EPS ao wry y or her nuptial bed, Molt. 


Unhappy, from whom till conceal'd does lie 
4 Of herbs and roots the barmleſs luxury. Cowley. 
If the leaves are of chief uſe to us, then we 
call them herbs; as ſage and mint. 
. Herb-eating animals, which don't ruminate, 
have ftrong grinders, and chew much. Arbutlnot. 
Hers Chriſtopher, or bane-berries. n. /. 

A plant. | 


HrerBa'ceovs. adj, [from herba, Lat.] 
1. Belonging to herbs, 
Ginger is the rout of neither tree nor trunk; 
but an herbaceous plant, reſembling the water 
flower-de-luce. Brown. 


2. Feeding on vegetables: perhaps not 
properly. 

Their tceth are fitted to their food, the rapa- 
cious to catching, holding, and tearing their 
prey; the herbaceous to gathering and comminu- 
tion of vegetables. Derkam. 

He'r BAGE. n. /, [herbage, French. ] 
1. Herbs colleQively ; graſs ; paſture, 
Rocks lie cover*d with eternal {now ; 
Thin kerbage in the plains, and fruitleſs fields. 
Dryden. 

At the time the deluge came, the earth was 
loaded with kerbage, and thronged with ani- 
mals. Woodward. 


2. The tithe and the right of paſture. 


K Ainſworth. 
He'xBar. n. /. [from herb.) A book 


containing the names and deſcriptions 
of plants. 
We leave the deſcription of plants to kerbals, 
and other like books of natural hiſtory. Bacon. 
Such a plant will not be found in the herbal of 
nature. Brown. 
As for the medicinal uſes of plants, the large 
&erbals are ample teſtimonies thereof, Moore. 
Our kerbals are ſufficiently ſtored with plants. 
s Baker. 
He'nBALI1sT. #. /. [from herbal.) A man 
ſkilled in herbs. ; 
Herbalifts have diſtinguiſhed them, naming 
that the male whoſe leaves are lighter, and fruit 
rounder, Brown. 


He'xBar, n. . [A word, I believe, | 


only to be found in Spenſer. } Herb; 
plant. 

The roof hereof was arched over head, 
Anddeck'd with flowers and kerbars daintily. 


| Fairy Queen. | 
He's BARIST. n. .. [herbarius, from Her- 
ba, Latin. ] One ſkilled in herbs. 


Herbariſts have exerciſed a commendable 
euriofity in ſubdividing plants of the ſame de- 
nomination. | Boyle. 

He was too much ſwayed by the opinions then 
current amongſt kerbarifs, that different colours, 
or - multiplicity of leaves in the flower, were 
ſufficient to conſtitute a ſpecific k diffetence. Ray. 

As to the fuci, their ſeed hath been diſcovered 
and thewed me firſt by an ingenious herbarif. 

Derkam. 
He'xBELET. n. / [diminutive of hers, 
or of herbula, Latin, ] A ſmall herb. 

Theſe herbelets, which we upon you ſtrow. 


HenBe'sCENT. adj. ¶ herbeſcens, 


Growing into herbs. 


Latin.) 


H' RID. adj. ¶Lerbidus, Latin.] Cover- 


ed with herbs. 

H' ORIST. mn. , [from herb.) One 
curious in herbs. This ſeems a miſtake 
for berbariſt. 


A curious derbe has a plant, whoſe flower 
perithes in about an hour. Ray. 


E'RBOROUGH- n. /. [ herberg, German.] 
Place of temporary reſidence, Now 
written harbours | 


Watts. | 


Shakſpeare. | 


— — 
- 


HER 


The German lord, when he went out of New- 
gate into the cart, took order to have his arms 
ſet up in his laſt herborough, Ben Tonſon. 

Hez'xnovus. adj. [ herboſus, Lat.] Abound- 
ing with herbs. 


Containing herbs. Dia. 
He'nBwomaN, n. /, [herb and woman.] 


A woman that ſells herbs. 

| I was like to be pulled to pieces by brewer, 
butcher, and baker; even my kerbwoman dunned 
me as I went alon Arbuthnot. 


He'rBy. adj. _—_ herb.) Having the 
nature of her : 
No ſubſtance but earth, and the procedures of 
earth, as tile and lone, yieldeth any moſs or 
herby ſubſtance. Bacon. 


HERD. =. /. [heond, Saxon. ] 

1. A number of beaſts together. Tt 
is peculiarly applied to black-cattle. 
Flocks and + are ſheep and oxen or 


line. 
Note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful and unhandled col's, 
Fetching mad bounds. Shakſpeare. 
There find a herd of heifers, wand'ring o'er 
The neighbouring hill, and drive them to the ſhore 
Addiſon 
2. A company of men, in contempt or 
deteſtation. 
Survey the world, and where one Cato ſhines, 
Count a degenerate herd of Catilines. Dryden. 
I do not remember where ever God deliverec 
his oracles by the multitude, or nature truth by 
the herd. . Locke, 
3. It antiently ſignified a keeper of cattle, 
and in Scotland it is till uſed. [hynd, 
Saxon. ] A ſenſe ſtill retained in com- 
poſition : as, goatherd. 
To HERD. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
t. Torun in herds or companies, 


Dryden 
It is the nature of indigeney, like common 
danger, to endear men to one another, and make 
them herd together, like fellow-ſailors in a ſtorm. 
Norris. 
2. To aſſociate; to become one of any 
number or party. 
len kerd among his friends, and ſeem 
One of the number. Addiſon's Cato 
Run to towns, to herd with knaves and fools, 
And undiſtinguiſn'd paſs among the crowd. 
Walk. 
To HERD, v. a. To throw or put into 
a herd, | | 
The reſt, 
However great we are, honeſt and valiant, 
Are herded with the vulgar. Ben Jonſon. 


A keeper of herds, Not in uſe. 


But who ſhall judge the wager won or loſt ?- 


ing herds: formerly, an owner ot herds. 
A herdſman rich, of much account was he, 

In whom no evil did reign, or good appear. 

Sidney. 
And you, enchantment, 

Worthy enough a kerdſman, if c*er thou 

Tneſe rural latches to his entrance open, 

I will deviſe a cruel death for thee. 
Scarce themſelves know how to hold 


There oft the Indian kerd/man, ſmunning heat, 
Shelters in cool, and tends his paſturing herds 


At loop-holes cut through thickeſt ſhade, Mt. 


| 


1 
Hs R BULENT. adj. [from herbula, Lat.) 


Weak women ſhould, in danger, herdlike deer. 


HER DOGROOM. n. /. [herd and gruom.]| 


That ſhall yonder kerdgroom, and none other. 
| Spenſer. | 
He'rxDmaN. N. / [herd and man.] 
HE'RDSMAN. One employed in tend- | 


S kakſpeare. | 


A ſheephook, or have learn'd ought elſe the leaſt | 
| That to the faithful kerdſman's art belongs. | 
Milton. 


* 
= 


, 
y 


| 


' 


HER 


So ftands a Thracian herd/man with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and hopes the hunted bear, 


Dryden, 

The herdſman, round 
The chearful fire, provoke his health in goblets 
crown'd. Dryden, 


When their kerdſmen could not agree, they 
parted by conſent. Locke, 
HERE. adv. hen, Saxon; hier, Dutch. J 
1. In this place. 
Before they kere approach, 
Old Siward, with ten thouſand warlike men, 
All ready at a point, was ſetting forth, Shatſp, 
I, upon my frontieis Acre, 


Keep reſidence. Miltoa,. 
Here nature firſt begins 
Her fartheſt verge. Milton, 


How wretched does Prometheus” ſtate appear, 
While he his ſecond mis'ry ſuffers kere ! Cowley, 
To day is ours, we have it here, Cowley, 
2. In the preſent ſtate. 
Thus ſhall you be happy Acre, and more happy 
hereafter, Bacon, 
3. It is uſed in making an offer or at- 
tempt. 


Then here 's for earneſt : 


'Tis finiſh'd. Dryden, 
4. In drinking a health. 
Here 's to thee, Dick. Cowley... 


However, friend, here *s to the king, one cries z. 
To him who was the king, the friend replies. 
: Prier, 
5. It is often oppoſed to there; in one 
place, diſtinguiſhed from another. 
Good-night, mine eyes do itch; 
Duth that bode weeping ? 
— Tis neither here nor there. S! at ſpeare.. 
We are come to ſee thee fight, to ice thee 
foigne, to ſee thee traverſe, to ſee thee here, to- 
ſee thee there. & Shakſpeare, 
Then this, then that man's aid, they crave,, 
implore ; 
Poſt here for help, ſeek there their followers. 
| Damel.. 
I would have in the heath ſome thickets made 
only. of ſweet-briar,.and honey-ſuckie, and ſume- 
wild vine amongſt; and the ground ſet with 
violets ;- for theſe are ſweet, and proſper in the 
ſhade; and theſe to be in the heath Kere and 
there, not in order. Bacon, 
The devil might perhaps, by inward ſuggeſ- 
tions, have drawn in here and there a ſingle pro- 
ſelyte. Government of the Tengue, 
Your city, after the dreadful fire, was rebuilt. 
not preſently, by raiſing continued fireets ; but. 
at firft kere a houſe, and there a houſe, to which 
others by degrees were joined. Sprat's Sernmuns, 
He that rides poſt through a country may be- 
able to give ſome looſe deſcription of here a 
mountain and there a plain, here a moraſs and: 
there a river, woodland in one part, and ſavanag- 
in another, Locke, 
6. Here ſeems, in the following paſſage, 
to mean this place. 
Bid them farewel, Cordelia, though unkind”; 
Thou loſeſt here, a better where to tind, Shak/p; 
HerEaBo'uTs. adv. [here and about. J 
About this place. 
I ſaw kereabeuts nothing remarkable, except 
Aguſtus's bridge. Addiſon on Italy. 


HEREA'FTER. adv. [here and ofler.] 
1. In time to come; in futurity. 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear 
hereafter, rather than Rory bim iu his on bear 
ing. Shakſprare. 

The grand-child,. with twelve ſons-inereas'd,. 

departs 
From Canaan, to a land kereafzer call'd 


Egypt. Milten; 
Hereafter he from war ſhall come, 
And bring his Trojans peace, Dryden. 


2. In a future ſtate. 


You ſhall be happy here, and more happy 
hereafter... Bac-s. 
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MeneA'eren, 3. . A future ſtate. 
This is a figurative noun, not to be uſed 
but in poetry. | 

Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
'Tis heaven itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addiſon's Cato, 
I ſtill ſhall wait | . 
Some new hereafter, and a future ſtate. Prior. 


HzRTA“T. adv. [here and at.] At this. 
One man coming to the tribune, to receive his 
donative, with a garland in his hand, the t11- 
bun, vffended herzat, demanded what this fin- 
gula:ity could mean? Hocker. 
Hex EBT, adv. | here and by.] By this. 
In what eſtate the fathers reſted, which were 
dead before, it is not kereby either one way or 
ether determined, Hooker. 
Hereby the Moors are not excluded by beauty, 
there being in this deſcriptivn no conſideration of 
colours. Brown. 
The acquifition of truth is of infinite con- 
ecrament : kerchy we become acquainted with 
the nature of things Watts, 


Hene'DiTABLE. adj, [ heres, Lat.] What- 
ever may be occupied as inheritance. 
Adam being neither a monarch, nor his ima- 
ginary monarchy hereditable, the power which 
is now inthe world is not that which was Adam's. 
- ' Logge. 
HE'REDITAMENT. 2. / [heredium, Lat. 
A law term denoting inheritance, or 


hereditary eſtate. 


Here 'DiTARILY. adv. [from hereditary.] 
By inheritance. 

Here is another, who thinks one of the greateſſ 
glorics of his father was to have diſtinguiſhed 
and loved you, and who loves you ered7/turi/y. 

Pope to Swift, 
HERE DITARV. agj. [ hereditaire, Fr. 
hereditarins, Lat.] Poſſeſſed or claimed 
by right of inheritance ; deſcending by 
inheritance, 
To thee and thine, kered:tary ever, 
Remain this ample third of our fair Kingdom. 


Shakſpeare. 
Theſe old fellows 
Have their ingratitude in them kereditar y, 


Shakjpeare. 
He ſhall aſcend a 
The throne E:reditary, and bound his reign 
Witn carth's wide bounds, his glory with the 
heavens. Milton 
Thus while the mute creation downward bend 
Their fight, and to their earthly mother tend, 
Man looks aloft, and with erected eyes 
Beholds his own kereditary ſkies. Dryden's Ovid. 
When hervick verſe his youth ſhall rate, 
And form it to kereditary praiſe, Dryder's Virgi,, 


Hexeiv. adv. [here and in.] In this. 
Huy hig ly ſoever it may pleaſe them with 
words of truth to extul ſermons, they ſhall not 
&-r-in offend us. 1 Heoker, 
My Ecit endeavours ſhall Le done #ferein. 
' Shakſprare, 
Since truths, abhſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, 
arc ſa clearly revealed that we cannot err in them, 
unlets we be notoriouſly wanting to ourſelves, 
tec the fault of the judgment is refulved into 
2 precedent default in the will. South, 
UrartN ro. adv, [here and into.) Into 
tliis, | 
Eceauſe the point about which we Arive is the | 
cualty of our laws, our Erſt enttence hereints 
cannot better be made than with conſideration of 
thc native of law in general, Hooker, 
Fiznzo'r, adv, {here and of. ] From 
this; of this. 
Here comes it that prince Harry is valiant. 
Shakſprare, 
Hukto's. adv. {here and on.] Upon this. | 
If we ſhould firidtly inſiſt Ic, te poſſihility 


HE R 


Hereo'vT. adv. [here and out.] 1 
1. Out of this place. | 

A bird all white, well feather'd on each wing, 

THere-o4t up to the throne of God did fly. Sper. 

2. All the words compounded of here and 
a prepoſition, except hereafter, are ob- 
ſolete, or obſoleſcent; never uſed in 
poetry, and ſeldom in pros?, by elegant 
writers, though perhaps not unworthy ! 
to be Aber, 

HEREM1'TICAL. adj. | It ſhould be written 
eremitical, from eremite, of :nu®-, a de- 
ſart; heremitique, French.] Solitary; 
ſuitable to a hermit. 

Lou deſcribe ſo well your feremitical flate of 
life, that none of the ancient anchorites could go | 
beyond you for a cave in a rock. Pope. 

HE'rESARCH. n. ſ. [herefiarque, French; 
digg. aN. A leader in hereſy 3 the 
head of a herd of hereticks. 


The pope declared him not only an heretick, 
but an hereflarch. Stilling fleet. 


He'resy. . /. [herefie, French; herefis, 
Latin; a. An opinion of private 
men different from that of the catholick 


and orthodox church. 

Hereſy prevaileth only by a counterfeit ſhew of 
reaſon, whereby notwithſtanding it becometh in- 
vincible, unleſs it be convicted of fraud by ma- 
nifeſt remonſtrance clearly true, and unable to be 
withftoud, Heooker. 

As for ſpeculative kerefies, they work mightily 
upon men's wits; yet do not produce great al- 
tcrations in ſtates, Bacon. 

Let the truth of that religion I profeſs be re- 
preſented to her judgment, not in the odious dit- 
guiſes of levity, ſchitm, kereſy, novelty, cruclty, 
and difloyalty. King Charles. 

HERETICKE. n. /. [ heretique, French ; 
Ub IETX 9: . ; ; 

1. One who propagates his private opinions 
in oppoſition to the catholick church. 

Thetc things woula be prevented, it no known 
heretick or ſchiſmatick be ſuſfered to go into thoſe 
countties. | Bacon, 

No heretics deſire to ſpread 
Their wild opinions like theſe Epicwes. Dates. 

Bellarmin owns, that he has quated a heretick 
inſlead of a father. Hater en Leaining. 

When a papiſt uſes the word Acreticts, he ge- 
ncrally means proteſtauts; when a proteſtant ues 
the word, he means any perſons willfully and con- 
teativuſly obſtinate in fundamental crrours. 

IVatts. 
2. It is or has been uſed ludicrouſly for 


any one whoſe opinion is erroneous. 
I rather will ſuſpect the fun with cold 
Than thee with wantonneſs ; thy honcur ſtands, 
> In him that was of late an keretich, 
As hrm as faith, Sab ſpeure. 
HxRETICAL. adj. from heretick.] Con- 
taining hereſy. 
How exclude they us from being any part of 
the church of Chiiſt under the colour of hereſy, 
when they cannot but grant it poſſibie even for 
him to be, as touching his own perivnal per- 
ſuaſion, Acretical, who, in their opinion, not only 
is of the church, but holdeth the chicfeſt place 
of authority over the ſame ? | lauker., 
Con ſt ant inople was in an uproar, upon an '12- 
no ant jcalouſy that thoſe words hc fume vi- 
cal meaning. Drieny of Piety. 
HerE'TICALLY. adv. | from herctical. }] 
With hereſy. 
Henk ETO“. adv. [here and to.] 
add to this. 
HERETOFORE. arlv. [hereto and re.] 
Formerly; anciently. 
I have long defired to know you hereto; ores 


| 
4 
| 


To this; 


your perſon. Sidney, 


Trig ht {all into quEltlun, 


Lriwn's Hug. Err. | 


| 


with honouring your vittuc, though I love nut |, 


HER 

So near is the connection between the civil 
ſtate and religious, that Aererofore you will find 
the goverament and the prieſthood united in the 
ſame perſon, Saus. @ 

We now can form no more 
Long ſchemes of life, as heretofore. Swifr. 
HrzxEvuNTO'. adv. [here and unto.] To 
this. 

They which rightly conſider after what ſort the 
heart of man kereunto is framed, muſt of neceſ- 
fity acknowledge, that whoſo affenteth to the 
words of eternal life, doth it in regard of his au- 
thority whoſe words they are. Heoker, 

Agreeable hereunto might not be amiſs to make 
children often to tell a ſtory of any thing they 
know, Locke. 
HERrEwi'TH. adv. [here and with. ] With 
this, 

You, fair fir, he not herewith diſmaid, 

But conftant Keep the way in which ye fland. 
Spenſer, 

Herexwith the caſtle of Hame was ſuddenly ſur- 
priſed by the Scots. Hayward, 
H RIOT. n. / [hepegild, Saxon.] A 

line paid to the lord at the death of a 
landholder, commonly the beſt thing in 


the landholder's poſſeſſion. 

This he detains from the ivy; for he ſhould be 
the true poſſeſſory lord thereof, but the olive diſ- 
penſeth with his conſcience to paſs it over with a 
compliment and an heriot every year. Howel. 

Though thou conſume but to renew, 

Yet love, as lord, doth claim a keriot due. 
Cleaveland, 

T took him up, as your #herivt,. with intention 
to have made the beſt of him, and then have 
brought the Whole produce of him in a purſe to 
you. Dryden's Dun Sebaſtian. 
He'r1TABLE. adj. [heres, Lat.] Capable 


to inherit whatever may be inherited. 
By the canon law this fon ſhall be legitimate 
and /leritable, according to the laws of England. 
Hale's Commun Law, 


He'r1TAGE. u. . [heritage, French. ] 
1. Inheritance; eſtate .devolved by ſyc- 
cc {hun ; eſtate in general. 
Let us our father's Heritage divide. Hub. Tale. 
He conſiders that his proper home and /critage 
is in another world, and therefore regards the 
events of this with the indifference of a gueſt 
that tarries but a day. Rogers, 
2. [In divinity.) The people of God. 
O Lord, ſave thy people, and bleſs thine ei- 
tage. Common Prayer, 
HERMA'PHRODITE. * [ herma= 
brodite, Fr. from in, and apgodirr. ] 
An animal uniting two ſexes. ; 
Man and wife make but one right 
Canonical Aermaph ite. Cleaveland. 
Monſtroſity could not incapacitate from mar- 
riage, witneſs hermaphredites, Arbuth. & Pope. 


HERMAPHRODI'TICAL, adj. from Her- 
mafhrogite.] Partaking of both ſexes. 
There may be equivocal fceds and kormaphro- 
d:{fcal principles, that contain the radicality of 
<&ficrent forms. Brown. 


| HERMETICAL. | adj. [from Hermes, 


HERME'TICK. or Mercury, the 
imagined inventer of chymiltry ;* Her- 
meiique, French.) Chymical. 

An kermetical teal, or to ſeal any thing herme- 

| tically, is to heat tne neck of a glaſs till it is 
juſt ready to melt, and then with a pair of hot 
pincrrs to twilt it cloſe together, Quin. . 
Ike tube was cloſed at one end with diachy- 

lon, inftcad of an fermetical ſeal. Byte. 

HER METICALLY. adv. from hermetical. ] 
According to the hermetical or chymick 


art. 

He ſuffered rhoſe things to putrefy in Acrmeti- 
cally ſculed glaſſes, and veſſels cloſe covered with 
| paper; and not only ſo, but in veſſels covered 


3 


0 * 

a ' 
Ine lawn, ſo as to admit the air, and keep out 
the inſets; no living thing was ever produced 
there. | Bentley, 
HE'RMIT. n. /. [hermite, French; con 

tracted from eremite, den-. | 

1. A ſolitary; an — 


retires from ſociety to contemplation 
and devotion. 
A wither'd hermit, fiveſcore winters worn, 
Might ſhake off fifty looking in her eye. Sp. 
You lay this command upon me, te-give you 
my poor advice for your carriage in ſo eminent a 
place: I humbly return you mine opinion, ſuch 
as an Aermit rather than a courtier can render. 
Bacon. 
He had been duke of Savoy, and, after a very 
glorious reign, took on him the habit of a kermir, 
and retired into this ſolitary ſpot. Addiſon, 
2. A beadſman; one bound to pray for 
another. Improper. g 
_ For thoſe of old, 
And the lte dignivies heap'd up to them, 
We reſt four hermit,  Shakſpeare. 
Mu'sMiTAGE. n. /. [hermitage, French. ] 
The celÞ-gr habitation of a hermit. 
By that painful way they paſs | 
Fourth to an hill, that was both ſtecp and high; 
On top whereof a ſacred chapel was, 
And eke a little heymitage thereby. Fairy Queen. 
Go with ſpeed 
To ſome forlorn and naked hermitaey-, 
Remote fiom all the pleafures of the world. 
Shakſpeare. 
And may at laſt my weary age 
Find out the peaceful h-rmitage, 
The hairy gown a «| moſly cell, 
Where I may fit and rightly ſpell 
Of ev'ry ſtar that heav'n doth ſhew, 
And ev'ry herb that ſips the dew. Milton. 
About two leagues from Fribourg we went to 
ſee a hermitagr : it lies in the prettieſt ſolitude 
imaginable, among woods and rocks. Aliſon, 
He'rmITEsS, n. /. [from hermit.) A 
woman retired to devotion, 


HERMI“TIC AL. adj. [from hermit.) Suit- 
able to a hermit. 
He'xmoDACTYL. 2. . Ci eu: and 2;241v38-.] 
Hermodactyl is a root of a determinate and re- 
gular hgure, and repreſents the common hgure of 


a heart cut in two, from half an inch to an inch in | 


length. This drug was firſt brought into medi- 
cinil uſe by the Arabians, and comes from Egypt 
and Syria, where the people uſe them, while 
freſh, as a vomit or purge; and have a way of 
joaſting them for food, which they eat in order 
to make themſelves fat. The dried roots are a 
gentle purge, now little uſed. Hull. 


HERN. . /. [contracted from Heron, 
which ſee. ] 


Birds that are moſt eaſy to be drawn are the 
mallard, ſwan, ern, and bittern. Peacham, 


He'RNHIL&.' #. /. [hern and Bill.] An 
herd. | Ainſworth. 
HE'RNTA. n. ſ. [Latin.] Any kind of 
rupture, diverſified by the name of the 
part affected. 
A hernia would certainly ſucceed, MH"ſeman. 
HE'RO. n. 7. [ heros, Latin : news | 
1. A man eminent for bravery. 
I ſing of heroes and of kings, 
In mighty numbers mighty things. Corvley, 
Heroes in animated marble frown. Pope, 
In this view he ceaſes to be an hero, and his 
return is no longer a virtue. Pope's Odyſſay. 
Theſe are thy honours, not that here thy buſt 
Is mix'd with heroes, or with kings thy duſt. 
; Pope, 
2. A man of the higheſt claſs in any re- 
ſpect: as, a hero in learning. 


 He'roess. n. / from Hero; heroes, Lat.] 
A heroine ; a female zero, Not in uſe. 


In which were held, by ſad diſeaſe, 


oret; one who | 


HER 


Heroes and heroes, Chapman. 
HERro'tcAL. adj, [from hero.) Betitting 
a hero; noble; illuſtrious ; heroick. 

Muſidorus was famous over all Aſia for his ke- 
roical enterprizes. Sidney. 
Though you have courage in an her oical degree, 
I aſcribe it to you as your ſecond attribute. 
Dryden. 
HEro'1CALLY, adv. [ from heroical.] After 
the way of a hero ; ſuitably to a hero. 
Not herotcally in killing his tyranuical couſin. 
Sidney, 
Free from all meaning, whether good or bad; 
And, in one word, #eroically mad. Dryden. 
Hrro'rcx. adj. [from hero ; heroique, Fr.] 
1. Productive of heroes. 
Bolingbroke 
From John of Gaunt doth bring his pedigree, 
| Being but the fourth of that keroick line, Shakſ. 
2. Noble; ſuitable to a hero; brave; 
magnanimous; intrepid; enterpriſing ; 
illuſtrious. 
Not that which juſtly gives keroick name 


3. Reciting the acts of heroes. Uſed of 
poetry. | 
Methinks kernick poeſy, till now, 
Like ſome fantaſtick fairy land did ſhow: 


: Coxuley, 


any poet could defire : I have taken upon me to 

deſcribe the motives, the beginning, progreſs and 

ſucceſſes of a moſt juſt and neceſſuy war. Dryd. 

An heroick poem is the greateſt work which the 

ſoul of man is capable to perform: the deſign of 

it is to form the mind to feroick virtue by exam- 

ple. Dryden. 
Hero'ICKLY. adv. [from heroick.] Suita- 

bly to a hero. Heroically is more fre- 

quent, aud more analogical. 

5 Samſon hath quit himſelf 

Like Samſon, and hereickly hath finiſh' d 

A life heroick.. | Milton. 
Hr'KOIN SE. n. /. [from hero; heroine, 

French.] A female hero.  Anciently, 


according to Engliſh analogy, heroes. 
But. inborn worth, that fortune can controul, 
New-ſtrung, and ſtiffer bent her ſofter ſoul ; 
The kercine aſſum'd the woman's place, 
Cenfirm'd her mind, and fortify'd her face. 
Dryden. 
Then ſhall the Britiſh Rage 
More noble characters expoſe to view, 
And draw her finiſn'd heroines from you. Addiſ. 
He'r 015M, u. /. [ heroiſme, French. ] The 
qualities or character of a hero. | 
If the Odyſſey be leſs noble than the Iliad, it 
| is more inſtructive: the Iliad abounds with more 
hereifr, this with more morality. Breeme,. 
HE'RON. 2. /. [heron, French, ] 
1. A bird that feeds upon fiſh, 
So lords, with ſport of flag and heron full, 
Sometimes we fee {mall birds from neſts do pull. 


* + * 


Sidney. 
Tue leren, when ſhe ſoareth high, ſheweth 
winds, | Bacon, 


2. It is now commonly pronounced hepn. 
The tow'ring hawk let future poets ſing, 
Who terror bears upon bis ſorring wing; 
Let them on high the frighted tern ſurvey, 
And lofty numbers paint their airy fray, Gay. 
HE“NON RV. n. . [from heron, com- 
H' ONSuAW. { monly pronounced Vern— 
ry.] A place where herons breed. 
Trey carry their load to a large keronry above 
three miles. Derham's Plyſico- Theology, 
HEe'reEs., n. Y [Zernce] A cutaneous in— 
flammation of two kinds: miliaris, or 


| 2uPularis, which is like millet-ſced upon 


| To perſon, or to poem, Milton. 
| Verſe makes heroick virtue live, | 
But you can life to verſes give. Waller. 


I have choſen the moſt *heroick ſubject which |. 


HER 


| "the ſkin; and e which is more 


corroſive and penctrating, ſo as to form 
little ulcers. Quincy. 
A farther progreſs towards acrimony maketh a 
herp's; and, if tbe acceſs of acrimony be very 
great, it maketh an herp#s excedens, Wiſcman, 
HE'rRING. rn. /. [hareng, Fr. hæhing, 
Saxon. ] A ſmall ſea fiſh. 
The coaſt is plentifully ſtored with round fiſh, 
pilchard, herring, mackrel, and cod. Carew, 
Buy my #kerring freſh. Swift, 


Hrs. pron. The female poſſeſſive uſcd 
when it refers to a ſubſtantive going be- 
fore: as, this is ber houſe, this houſe is 
hers. See HER. 

How came her eyes ſo bright? not with ſalt 


tears; 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than kers. 


Shatſpeare, 
Whom ill fate would ruin, it prefers ; 
Waller. 


For all the miſerable are made ters. 
I ſee her rowling eyes; 
And panting, lo ! the god, the god, ſhe cries ; 
Wich words not hers, and more than human ſound, 
She makes th” ohedient ghoſts peep trembling 
through the ground, Roſcommon, 


HERSE. n. /. [herfia, low Latin; ſup- 

8 to come from hequan, to praiſe. ] 
"his is likewiſe written hear/e; ſee 
HEARSE. 


I, A temporary monument raiſed over a 
ve. 


2, The carriage in which corpſes are 
drawn to the grave. 
When mourning nymphs attend their Daphnis” 
ſe, 
Who does not weep that reads the moving verſe ? 
Roſcommon, 
On all the line a {ſudden vengeance waits, 
And frequent hkerſes ſhall beſiege your gates. 
Pee. 
To HERSE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
put into a herſe. 

J would my daughter were dead at my foot, 
and the jewels in her car, O, would ſhe were 
hers'd at my foot, and the ducats in her coffin. 

Shakſpeare” s Merchant of Venice. 


The Grecians (pritefully drew from the darts 
the corſe, 


And hers'd it, bearing it to flect. Chapman, 
The houſe is 4ers*d about with a black wood, 

Wiich nods with many a heavy-headed tree. 
Craſi au. 


ö 


HERSELF, pronoun. 
1. A female individual, as diſtinguiſhed 
from others. 

The jealous o'er-worn widow and kerſc/f, 
Since that our brother dubb'd them gentlewomen, 
Are mighty goſſips in this monarchy. Shakſp. 

2. Being in her own power; miſtreſs of 
her own thoughts. 


The more ſhe looks, the more her fears in- 
creaſe, 


At nearer fight; and ſhe's herſelf the leſs. Dryd. 
3. The oblique caſe of the reciprocal pro- 
noun : as, ſhe hurt herſelf. * 


The daughter of Pharaoh came down waſh 
herſclf. Axodus 
She returned anſwer to kerſc/f. Judges. 


HE'RSELIKE. ad}. * and lile.] Fune- 
real; ſuitable to funerals. 
Even in the Old Teſtament, if you liſten to 
David's harp, you ſhall hear as many wy” 
"airs as carols, acorn, 
To HE RY, v. a. [heplan, Saxon, to 
praiſe, to celebrate.) To hallow; to 
regard as holy. Now no longer in uſe, 
Thenot, now nis the time of merry make, 
Nor Pan to k:ry, nor with love to play; 
Like mirth in May is meeteſt for to make, 
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| Ot ſummer ſhade, under the cocked hay, Spenſer, 
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To HE'SITATE. v. a. 


= I 
HE T | 
| But were thy years green as now be mine, | 
Then LA learn to carol of love, | 
And hery with hymns thy laſs's glove. Spenſer. 
He'n1TaNncr. n. /. [from he/itate.] Dubi- 
ouſneſs ; 127 ſuſpence. 


The reaſon of my hefitancy about the air is, 
that I forgot to try whether that liquor, which 


ſhot into cryſtals, expoſed to the air, would not | 


have done the like in a veſſel accurately * 
5 e. 
Some of them reaſoned without doubt or 4. 


tancy, and lived and died in ſuch a manner as to 
ſhow that they believed their own reaſonings. 

Ats erbury 
[hefito, Latin; 
befiter, French.] To be doubtful; to 


delay; to pauſe; to make difficulty. 

A ſpirit of revenge makes him curſe the Gre- 
cians in the ſeventh book, when they heſitate to 
accept Hector's challenge. „ee. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt hint a fault, and Agſtate diſlike; 

Alike reſerv'd to blame or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend. 


Pope. 


 HesiTaA'TiON. n. . [from _ 


1. Doubt; uncertainty ; difficulty made. 
I cannot foreſce the difficulties and hefttations 
of every one: they will be more or fewer, ac- 
cording te the capacity of each peruſer. | 


Wrwdward's Nat. Hift. 


t. Intermiſſion of ſpeech ; want of volu-] 


bility. 

Many clergymen write in ſo diminutive a man- 
ner, with ſuch frequent blots and interlineations, 
that they are hardly able to go on without perpe- 
tual fa? hon Swift. 

Hesr. a. /. Chærr, Saxon. ] Command; 
precept; injunction. Obſolete, or 
written beheſt. i | 

Thou doſt atfli& the not deſerver, 

As him that doth thy lovely #efts deſpiſe, Spenſer. 

Thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 
To act her carthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refuſing her grand kefts, Shakſpeare, 


HE'TEROCLITE. =. / [heteroclite, Fr. 
heterocltum, Latin; Fez; and xaimw. ] 

1. Such nouns as vary from the common 
forms of declenſion, by any redundancy, 
defect, or otherwiſe. Clarke. 

The keternclite nouns of the Latin ſhould not 
be touched in the firſt learning of the rudiments 
of the tongue. Watts, 

2. Any thing or perſon deviating from the 


common rule. 


| 


HETEROCL1'TICAL. adj. [from heteroclite.] 


Deviating from the common rule. 

In the mention of fins keteroclitical, and ſuch 
as want either name or precedent, there is oft 
times 2 fin, even in their hiſtories, Brown. 


He'T:roODOX. adj. [heterodoxe, French; 
ire and dg. ] Deviating from the 
eſtabliſhed opinion ; not orthodox. 


Partiality may be obſerved in ſome to vulgar, 
in others to heterodox tenets. Lecke, 


HEe'TERoODOX. n. / An opinion peculiar. 
Not only a ſimple keterodox, but a very hard 
paradox it will ſeem, and of great abſurdity, if 
we ſay atttaction is unjuſtly appropriated into the 
loadſtone. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


HETEROGENEAL. adj. | Heterogene, Fr. 
£75745 and log. Not of the ſame na- 
ture; not kindred. 

Let the body adjacent and ambient be not 
commaterial, but merely k-terogeneal towards the 
body that is to be preſerved : ſuch are quickſilver 
and white amber to herbs and flies, Bacon, 

The light whoſe rays are all alike refrangible, 
1 call fmple, homogeneal, and fimilar; and 
that whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than 
others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and diſſi- 

ilar, Newton, 


HEW 


French, from heterogeneous 


1. Oppoſition of nature; conttariety. or 
diſſimilitude of qualities. . 
2. Oppoſite or diſſimilar part. 

Guaiacum, burnt with an open fire in a chim- 
ney, is ſequeſtered into aſhes and foot ; whereas 
the ſame wood, diſtitled into a retort, does yield 
far other heterogenetties, and is reſolved into oil, 
ſpirit, vinegar, water, and charcoal, Boyle. 


HETEROGENEOUS. adj. e and 
vir. ] Not kindred; oppoſite or diſ- 
ſimilar in nature. | 

I have obſerved ſuch keterogenrous bodies, 
which I found included in the maſs of this ſand- 
ſtone, | Mood ward. 

'HeTeRO'scrans. 2. /. [rege and xis. 

Thoſe whoſe ſhadows fall only one way, 

as the ſhadows of us who live north of 

the tropick fall at noon always to the 
north. 


To HEW. v. a. part. hewn or hewed. 


[heapan, Saxon ; hauwen, Dutch. ] 


1. To: cut by blows with an edged in- 
ſtrument; to hack. 
Upon the joint the lucky ſteel did light, 
And made ſuch way that ie ud it quite in twain 


Spenſer. 
I had purpoſe | 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
Or loſe my arm for t. Shakſpeare, 
He was hewn in pieces by Hamilton's friends. 
; Hayward. 
One Vane was ſo grievouſly kewn, that many 
thouſands have died of leſs than half his hurts, 
whereof he was cured, Hay ward. 
2. To chop; to cut. 
He from deep wells with engines water drew, 
And us' d his noble hands the wood to hew. 
Dryden. 
3. To cut, as with an axe: with the — 
ticles down, when it ſignifies to fell; 
up, to excavate from below; of, to ſe- 
parate. 
, He that depends : 
Upon your favours, ſwims with fins of lead, 


And kews down oaks with ruſhes. Shakſpeare. 
Brave followers, yonder ſtands the thorny 
wood, | 
Which, by the heav'ns aſſiſtance and your 
ſtrength, : 
Muſt by the roots be kewn up yet ere night. 


Shakſpeare. 

Scarce can I ſpeak, my choler is ſo great : 
Oh! I could kew wp rocks, and fight with flint, 
Shatſpeare. 

Yet ſhall the axe of juſtice kew him down, 
And level with the root his lofty crown. Sandys. 

He from the mountain ewig timber tall, 
Began to build a veſſel of a huge bulk. Milton. 
We'll force the gate where Marcus keeps his 

_ _ guard, 

And zero dewn all that would oppoſe our paſſage. 
Addiſon. 
4. To form or ſhape with an axe: with out. 
Thou haſt zewed thee out a ſepulchre here, as 
he that kexwed him out a ſepulehte on high. Iſaiah. 
Nor is it ſo proper to Io cut religious refor- 
mations by the ſword, as to poliſh them by fair 
and equal diſputations. King Charles. 
This river riſes in the very heart of the Alps, 
and has a long valley that ſeems kexwn out on pur- 
poſe to give its waters a paſſage amidſt ſo many 
rocks. Addiſon on Italy, 


5. To form laboriouſly. 
The gate was adamant; eternal frame 
Which, hew'd by Mars himſelf, from Indian 


quarries came, 
The labour of a god. Dryden's Fables. 


Next unto bricks are preferr'd the ſquare nenn 


| ſtoue, 


— 


Hu TENOO ENS“ IT Y. 3. —— | 


* 


H 14 | 
I now paſs my days, not ſtudious nor idle, ra- 
+ ther poliſhing old works than Aewing out: new. 


| | Pope to Swift. 
HWR. n./. [from hew.] One whoſe 
employment is to cnt wood or ſtone, 
At the building of Solomon's temple there 
were fourlcore thouſand kewers in the mountains. 
Brown 
HEXAGON. n. /. [hexagone, French; 
#- and %. A figure of fix ſides or 
angles: the moſt capacious of all the 
figures that can be added to each other 
without any interſtice ; and therefore 
the cells in honeycombs are of that form. 
HExa'GoNAL. adj. { from hexagon. ] Hav- 
ing fix fides or corners. | 
As for the figures of cryfial, it is for the moſt 
part hexagonal, or lix-cornered, Brown, 
Many of them ſhout into regular figures; as 
cryſtal and baſtard diamonds into hexagonal. Ray, 


HEXAOORV. n. . [from hexagon.] A 
figure of fix angles, 

When I read in St, Ambroſe of khexagenies, or 
ſexangular cellars of bees, did I theretore con- 
clude that they were mathematicians ? | 

Bramhall againſt Hobbes, 

HEXAMRTER. . J. [ie and Air -]! A 
verſe of ſix feet. 

The Latin Aexameter has more feet than the 

Engliſh beroick, .. Dryden, 


HEexa'NGULAaR. adj. [iE and angulus, 
Latin.] Having fix corners. 

Hexangular ſprigs or ſhovts of cryſtal. Hoodae, 
He'xaroD. n. /. [is and 75%.] An ani- 
mal with fix feet. 

T take thoſe to have been the kexapods, from 
which the greater ſort of beetles come, for that 
ſort of kexapods are eaten in America, Ray. 
Hexa'sTICK. n. /. [is and gixss.] A 
poem of ſix lines. 

Hey. interj. [from high.) An expreſſion 
of joy, or mutual exhortation ; the 
contrary to the Latin het, 

Shadw2ll from the town retires, . 

To bleſs the tuwn with peace ful 1yrick ; 


Then hey for praiſe and panegyrick. Prior. 


HEY“ DAV. interj. ¶ for high day.] An ex- 
preſſion of frolick and exultation, and 
ſometimes of wonder. 


Thoul't ſay anon he is ſome kin to thee, 
Thou ſpend'it ſuch heyday wit in praifing him. 


9 Shakſpeare, 
*Twas a ſtrange riddle of a lady, 
Not love, if any lov'd her, heyday / Hudibras, 
HEV“ DAY. n. /. A frolick; wildneſs, 
At your age 
The heyday in the blood is tame, it 's humble, 
And waits upon the judgment, Shakſpeare, 


HeB'ypEGIvVEs. n. . A wild frolick 
dance. Obſolete. 


But friendly fairies met with many graces, 
And * nymphs can chaſe the ling'ring 
night 
With keydegives, and trimly trodden traces, 
Spenſer, 
Hra“rtox. n. /. [from hie, Latin.) The 
act of gaping, 

Men obſerving the continual Vite, or holding 
open the camelion's mouth, conceive the inten- 
tion thereof to receive the aliment of air; but 
this is alſo occaſioned by the greatneſs of the 
lungs. Brown's Vulgar Errouns, 

Hia'Tus. n. /. [hiatus, Latin.} 
I. An aperture; a gaping breach. 

Thoſe hiatus's are at the bottom of the ſea, 
whereby the abyſs below opens into and commu» 
nicates with it. Mood ward. 

2, The opening of the mouth by the ſuc- 


ceſſion of an initial to a final vowel. 


Mortimer. | 


| 


HID 

The kiatue ſhould be avoided with more care 
in poetry than in oratory; and I would try to 
prevent it, unleſs where the cutting it off is 
more prejudicial to the ſound than the Aiatus it- 
ſelf. Pope. 
Hist'snat. adj. [hibernus, Lat.] Be- 

longing to the winter. 
This ftar ſhould rather manifeſt its warming 


power in the winter, when it remains conjoined 
with the ſun in its Aibernal converfton. Brown, 


HICCIUS DOCCIUS. n./. [ Corrupted, 
I fancy, from Hic eft dous, this, or here 
is the learned man, Uſed by jugglers 
of themſelves.] A cant word for a jug- 
gler ; one that plays faſt and looſe. 

An old dull fot, who told the clock 
For many years at Bridewell dock, 
At Weltminfiter and Hick's hall, 
And kiccius doccius play'd in all 
Where, in all governments and times, 
H' had been both friend and fue to crimes. 
; Hudibras. 

Hicco'van. . . [hicken, Daniſh.] A 

convultion of the ſtomach producing ſobs. 
So by an abbey's ſkeleton of late 
TI hcard an echo ſupererogate | 
Through imperfection, and the voice reſtore, 
As if he had the kiccough ver and ver, Cleavel, 
Sneczing cureth the hiccogh, and is profitable 
mito women in hard labour. Brown. 
If the ſtomach be hurt, fingultus or Viech 
follows. = Wiſeman. 
To Hi'ccoucn, v. n. [from the noun.] 


To ſob with convulſion of the ſtomach. 

To Hi'cxvy. v. n. [corrupted from hic- 
cough.) To ſob with a convulſed 
ſtomach. 


Quoth he, to bid me not to love, 
Is to forbid my pulle to move, 
My beard to grow, my ears tv prick up, 
Or, when ['m in a ht, to A. Hudibras. 


FeewallÞ , A bird. Ainſworth, 
3 5 | The part. paſl. of hide. 


Thus fame ſhall be atchiev'd, renown on earth; 
Aud what moſt merits fame, in ftlence kid. 


Milton, 
Other kidden cauſe X 


Left them ſuperior, 
Nature and nature's laws lay kid in night : 
God ſaid, Let Newton be, and all was light. 


Pope. 
To HIDE. v. a. pret. bid; part. paſſ. bid 
or Hidilen. hidan, Sax. ]; To conceal; 


to withold or withdraw from fight or 
knowledge.“ 


Avaunt, and quit my ſight; let the earth Ide | 3 


thee ! Shakſp. 
His reaſous are as two grains of wheat kid 
in two bulhels of chaff. 
Nile hears him knocking at his fev*nfold gates, 
And ſeeks his 4idden ſpring, and fears his ne- 
phews fates. Dryden. 
Thus the fire of gods and men below : 
What I have 4idden, hope not thou to know, 
Dryden. 
The ſev'ral parts lay hidden in the piece; 
Th' occaſion but exerted that, or this. Dryden. 
Then for my corps a homely grave provide, 
Which love and me from publick ſcorn may Ade. 
Dryden, 
Seas hid with navies, chariots paſſing o'er 
The channel, on a bridge from ſhore to ſhore. 
Dryden. 
With what aſtoniſhment and veneration may 
we look into our own fouls, where there are 
tach %14den ſtores of virtue and knowledge, ſuch 
inexhaufted fources of perfection? Ad tifon. 
The crafty being makes a much longer voyage 
than Ulyſſes, puts in practice many more wiles, 
and hides himſelf under a greater variety of 
Mapes. Addiſon, | 
Vo L. I, 


Milton. 


Shabſpeare. 


i 


] 


— 


HID 


Hell trembles at the fight, and kides its head 
Ia ut moſſ darkneſs, while on earth each heart 
Is fill'd with peace. Ro tue“ Royal Convert. 
To Hive. v. a. To lie hid; to be con- 
cealed. ö 
A fox, hard run, begged of a country man to 
help him to (ume hiding place. L' Eftrange. 
Our bolder talents in full view difplay'd ; 
Your virtues open faireſt in the ſhade ; 
Bred to diſguiſe, in publick 'tis you hide, 
Where none diſtinguiſh *rwixt your ſhame and 
pride, 
Weakneſs or delicacy. Pope. 


Hipe and SEEK. 2. . A play in which 
ſome hide themſelves, and another ſeeks 
them. 


The boys and girls would venture to come and 
play at Aide and ſeek in my hair. Gulliver, 


HIDE. . /. [hy&, Sax. haude, Dut. ] 
1. The ſkin of any animal, either raw or 
dreſſed. 


The trembling weapon paſt 

Through nine bull des each under other plac'd 
On his broad ſhield. Dryden, 
Piſiſtratus was fiſt to graſp their hands, | 

And ſpread ſoft 4/dcs upon the yellow ſands. 

Pope. 
2. The human ſkin : in contempt. 
Oh, tyger's heart, wonpt in a woman's hide / 
How could'ſt thou drain the life-blood of the 
child? Shatſpeare, 

His mantle, now his ide, with rugged hairs 

Clcaves to his back; a famiſh'd face he bears. 
Dryden. 
3. A certain quantity of land. [ Hide, 
hyde, French ; hida, barbarous Latin, 


as much as one plough can till. ] Ainſav. 


One of the firſt things was a more particular |. 


inquifition than had been before of every u of 
Und within the precincts of his conqueſt, and 
how they were holden, 
Hip BOU'N D. adj. [ hile and bound,] | 
1. A horſe is ſaid to be h;dcbound when his 
ſkin {ticks ſo hard to his ribs and back, 
that you cannot with your hand pull up 
or looſen the one from the other, It 
ſometimes comes by poverty and bad 
keeping; at other times from over- 
riding, or a ſurfeit. Farrier's Did. 
2. [In trees.] Being in the ſtate in which 


the bark will not give way to the growth. 

A root of a tree may be 4Aideboun't, but it will 
not kegp open without ſomewhat put into it, 

Bacen's Natural Hiftory, 

Like ſtinted kideborund trees, that juſt have got 


Suſficient ſap at once to bear and rot, Swift. 

. Harſh ; untractable. | 
And till the harſher and kidebounder 

The damſels prove, become the fonder. Hudib. 


4. Niggardly ; penurious; parſimonious. 
Ainſworth, 

HI'DEOUS. ach. [ hideux, French. ] 

1. Horrible; dreadful ; flocking, 

If he could have turned himſelf to as many | 
forms as Proteus, every ſorm ſhould have been 
made hides. Sidney. | 

Some monſter in thy thoughts, 
Too hideons to be the wn. Shatſpeare*'s Oi Alls. 
I fled, and cry'd out death 
Hell trembled at the /2.!o5s name, and ſigh'd 
From all her caves, and back re ſounded death. 
Ailton . 
Her eyes grew ſtiffen'd, and with ſulphur burn; 
Her kidegius looks and hellith form return; 
Her curling ſnakes with hiſſings fill the place, 
And open all the faries of her face. Dryden. | 

2. It is commonly uſed of riſible objects: 
the following uſe is leſs autkorized. 

'Tis forced thiough the hiatuſes at the bottom 
of the ſea with ſuch vehemence, that it puts the | 
ſea into the molt horrible diſorder, making it 


Wotton, | 


| The gentie Gabriel call'd he from the reſt. 


HIE 


rage and roar with a moſt k/ſrowe and amazing 
noiſe. Wootward's Natural Hift. 


3. It is uſed by Spenſer in a ſenſe not now 
retained ; deteſtable. | 
O hideous hanger of dominion! Spenſer, 


H1'pzovusLY. adv. [from hideous.) Hor- 


ribly; dreadfully; in a manner that 
ſhocks. 
I arm myſclf 
To welcome the condition of the time ; 
Which cannot look more kideoufly on me, 
Than I have drawn it in my fantaſy. Shatſpeare, 
This, in the preſent application, is kideoufly 
profane ; but the ſenſe is intelligible. Collier, 


Hip EOUSN ESS. n. f. [from hideous.] 
Horribleneſs; dreadfulneſs; terrour. 


Hip ER. n. /. [from the verb.] He that 
hides, 


To Hig. v. n, [hiexan, Saxon, ] 


1. To haſten; to go in haſte. 

When they had mark'd the changed ſkies, 
They wiſt their hour was ſpent; then each to reſt 
him et. Fairy Queen, 

My will is even this, 
That preſently you e you home to bed. Shak, 
Well, 1 will zie, 
And fo beſtow theſe papers as you bade me. 
Shakſpeare, 
Some to the thores dy fly, 

Some to the woods, or whither tear advis'd ; 

But running from, all to deſtruction kie, Dante. 
The ſnake no ſooner hift, 
But virtue heard it, and away ſhe &y'd. Crahaw, 
Thither, full fraught with miſchievous revenge, 
Accurs'd, and in a curſed hour, he kies, Milton. 
Thus he advis'd me, on yon aged tree 
Hang up thy lute, and e thee to the fea. 

F Waller, 

The youth, returning to his miſtreſs, Is. 
Dryden, 
2, It was anciently uſed with or without 


the reciprocal pronoun, It is now almoſt 
obſolete in all its uſes, 

Auſter ſpy'd him; 
Cruel Auker thither &4y'd him. Craſſia tu. 


HIERARCH. n. . [ 32205 and de NY; hie- 
rarque, French.] The chief of a ſacred 
order. 

Angels, by imperial ſummons call'd, 
Forthwith from ali the ends of heav'n appear'd, 
Under their Aterarchs in orders biight. Mi/ton, 


HIExRARHCUICAH a. [ hierarchique, Fr.] 
Belonging to ſacred or eccleſiaſtical 
government. | 


Hitranrchy. n. . ¶ Licrarchie, French.} 


1. A ſaered government; rank or ſubor- 
dination of holy beings. 
Out of the #:er ar7c#!/cs of angels theen, 


Fu ſaxr. 
He rounds the air, and breaks the hymuick 
notes 
In lirds, hcay*ns choriſters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might ſeem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly i:erarchy, Dom, 
Jehovah, from the ſummit of the (ky, 
Environ'd with his winged /7erarchy, 
The world furvey'd, 
Theſe the ſupreme king 
Exalted to ſuch pow'r, and gave to rule, 
Each in his #:erarcky, the orders bright. Aen. 
The bleſſedeſt of mortal wights, now queſ- 
tionleſs the higheſt ſaint in the celeſtial kier archy, 
began to be fo importuned, that a great part of 
the divine liturgy was addrefled ſolely to her. 
Huel. 


Sandys, 


2, Eccleſiaſtical eſtabhiſhment. 
The preſbytery had more ſympathy with the 
diſcipline of Scotland than the 4terarcky of 
Englaad, Vater. 


5 2. 


2. To go ſelling proviſions from door to 


HI G 
While the old Levitical hierarchy eontinned, it 
was part of the miniſterial office to flay the ſacri- 
kces, South, 
Conſider what I have written, from regard for 
the church eſtabliſhed under the Aizrarchy of bi- 


ſhops. | Swift, 
HIEROGLY'PH. n. J. [hiero- 
HIEROGLY'PHICK. f glyphe, French; 


die;, ſacred, and yau2w, to carve. 
1. An emblem; a figure by which a word 


was implied. Hiereglyphicls were uſed | 


before the alphabet was invented. Hiero- 
&lyph ſeems to be the proper ſubſtantive, 


and hieroglyphick the adjective. 

This Aierog/yphick of the Egyptians was erected 
for parental affection, manifeſted in the protection 
of her young ones, nen her neſt was ſet on fire. 

Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

A lamp amongſt t e Egyptians is the Aeregly- 
Phick of life. Wilkins's Daedalus. 
The firſt writing men uſed was only the ſingle 
pictures and gravings of the things they would 
repreſent, which way of exprcſhon was after- 
wards called Aeroglyphick, Vood wurd. 

Between the ſtatues vbeliſks were plac' q, 

And the learn'd walls with 4:erog/yphicks me 
133 ope. 
2. The art of writing in picture. 

No brute can endure the taſte of ſtrong liquor, 
and conſequently it is againſt all the rules of A- 
erog/yph to aſſign any animals as patrons of punch. 

Swift, 

HizroGLY'PHICAL. Þ adj. ¶ hieroglyphique, 
HizzoGLyY'enick. J French; from the 
noun. ] Emblematical; expreſſive of 
ſome meaning beyond what immediately 


appears. - 0 
In this place ſtands a ſtately kierog/yphical obe- 
lifks of Theban marble. Sandys* Travels. 
Th' Egyptian ſerpent figures time, 
And Aripp'd, returns into his prime 
If my affection, thou would'it win, 
Firſt caſt thy Aero /yphick ſkin. Cleaueland. 
The original of the conceit was probably kicro- 
g!lyphical, which after became mythological, and, 
by a proceis of tradition, ſtole into a total verity, 
which was but partly true in its morality. 
, Brown's FVulgar Errours. 
HizeroGLY'PHICALLY, adv. [| from hiero- 


glyphical.] Emblematically. 
Others have ſpoken erablergatically and Aicro- 
glypkically as the Egyptians, and the phœnix was 


7. 


the hierogly phick of the fun. Brown's Vulg. Err, 
Hitro'GRAPHY. n. /. Lig and %%. 
Holy writing. | | 
Hit'RoPHANT. . /. [i:z«0arrn.] One 
who teaches rules of religion; a prieſt. 
Herein the wantonneſs of poets, and the crafts 
of their heatheniſh prieſts and Aicrophants, a- 
bundantly gratified the fancies of the people. 
| Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
To HUGGLE. v. . [of uncertain etymo- | 
logy, probably corrupted from haggle.] 
1. To chaffer; to be penurious in a bargain. 
In good offices and due retributions we may 
not be pinching and niggardly : it argues an igno- 
ble mind, where we have wronged, to khiggle and | 


dodge in the amends. Hale, 
Baſe thou art! 4 
To higzle thus for a few blows, | 
To gain thy knight an op'lent ſpoufe. Hudib. 
Why all this kiggling with thy friend about 
ſuch a paltry ſum? Does this become the 


generoſity of the noble and rich John Bull? 
Arbuthnot., 


door. This ſeems the original meaning, 
ſuch proviſions being cut into ſmall quan- 
tities. 

HicoLEDy-PIGGLEDY. adv. A cant 
word, corrupted from higgle, which de- 


HIG 


notes any confuſed maſs, as higglers 

carry a huddle of proviſions together, 

H1'o6LtR. n./. [from Higgle.] One who 
ſells proviſions by retail, 


HIGH. adj. [heah, Saxon; hoogh, Dut. ] 
1. Long upward; riſing above from the 
ſurface, or from the centre: oppoſed to 


deep, or long downward. 

Their Andes, or mountains, were far higher 
than thoſe with us; whereby the remnants of the 
generation of men were, in ſuch a particular 
deluge, ſaved. Bacon. 

The #igher parts of the earth being continually 
ſpending, and the lower continually gaining 
they muſt of neceſſity at length come to an equal- 
ity, Burnet's Theory. 


2. Elevated in place; raiſed aloft ; op- 


poled to low. | 
They that ſtand Agi kave many blaſts to 
ſhake them, 
And, if they fall, they daſh themſelves to pieces. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
High o'er their heads a mould'ring rock is 
plac'd, ; 
That promiles a fall, and ſhakes at every blaſt. 
Dryden. 
Reaſon elevates our thoughts as 4igh as the 
ſtars, and leads us through the vaſt ſpaces of this 
mighty fabrick; yet it comes far ſhort of the 


real extent of even corporeal being. Loc ke. 
3. Exalted in nature. 
The khigheft faculty of the ſoul. Baxter. 


4. Elevated in rank or condition: as, high 
prieſt. 
He wooes both kigk and low, both rich and 
pour. . Shatſpeare, 
'O mortals! blind in fate, who never know 
To bear high fortune, or endure the low. Dryden. 
5. Exalted in ſentiment. 
Solomon liv'd at eaſe, nor aim'd beyond 
Higher deſign than to enjoy his ſtate, Milton. 
6. Difficult; abſtruſe. 
They meet to hear, and anſwer ſuch kigh 
things. In Shakſpeare, 
7. Boaſtful; oſtentatious. 
His forces, after all the high diſcourſes, a- 


mounted really but to eighteen hundred foot, 
Clarendon, 


8. Arrogant; proud; lofty. 

The governor made himſelf merry with his 
high and threatening language, and ſent him 
word he would neither give nor receive quarter, 

s Clarendon. 
9. Severe; oppreſſive. 

When there appeareth on either fide an kigh 

hand, violent proſecution, cunning advantages 


taken, and combination, then is the virtue of a] 


judge ſeen. Bacon, 


10. Noble; illuſtrious. 


Truſt me, I am exceeding weary. 
l had thought wearineſs durſt not have at- 
tacked ſo high blood—It doth me, though 
it diſcolours the complexionof my greatneſs to 
acknowledge it. Shakſprare. 


11. Violent ; tempeſtuous ; loud. Applied 


to the wind. 
More ſhips in calms on a deceitful coaſt, 


Or unſeen rocks, than in high Rerms are loſt. | 


Denham. 


Spiders cannot weave their nets ina high wind. 
Duppa. 


At length the winds are rais'd, the ſtorm blows | 


high ; , 
Be it your care, my friends, to keep it up 
In its full fury. Addi ſon. 
12. Tumultuous; turbulent; ungovern- 
able. | 


Not only tears 


Rain'd at their eyes, but high winds worfe within, 
Began to riſe; high paſſions, anger, 

Miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, diſcord, hate, ſhook ſore 
Milton. 


Their inward ſtate of mind. 


HIG 


Can ur minds ſuch high refentment 
. ow, 
Or exerciſe their ſpite in human woe? Dryden, 
13. Full; complete: applied to time; 
now uſed only in curſory ſpeech. 
High time now 'gan it wax for Una fair, 
To think of thoſe her captive parents dear, 
Fairy Queen, 
Sweet 1 when ſhall I have peace with 
ou 
High tie it is this war now ended were. Spenſer, 
It was high time to do ſo, for it was now cer- 
tain that forces were already upon their march to- 
wards the weſt, ' Clarendon. 

It was high time for the lords to look about 

them. - Clarendon. 

14. Raiſed to any great degree: as, high 
pleaſure ; high luxury; a high perform- 
ance ; a high colour, 

Solomon liv'd at eaſe, and full 

Of honour, wealth, kigh fare. Milton, 
| High ſauces and ſpices are ſeteh'd from the 
Indies, BN Baker, 
15. Advancing in latitude from the line. 
They are forced te take their courſe either 54 
to the north, or low to the ſouth; Abbo. 
16. At the moſt perfect ſtate; in the me- 
ridian: as, by the ſun it is hjzh noon: 
whence probably the foregoing expreſ- 
| ſton, high time. | 
It is yet g day, neither is it time that the 
cattle ſhould be gathered. | Geneſis. 
17. Far advanced into antiquity. 

The nominal ubſervation of the ſeveral days of 
the week is very gl, and as old as the ancient 
Egyptians, who named the ſame according to 
the ſeven planets. Brown, 

18. Dear; exorbitant in price. 

If they muſt be good at fo high a rate, they 

| Know they may be ſafe at a cheaper. South, 
19. Capital; great; oppoſed to little: as, 
high treaſon, in oppolition to petty. 

Hi6n. 3. /. High place; elevation; ſupe- 

riour region: only uſed with from and 

on. £ 

| mw - 6 the king of gods beheld from 

- ig 

He figh'd. | pe 

On Hidu. adv; Aloft; above; into ſupe- 
riour regions, 

Wice is the fronting gate, and raiſed on high, 
With adamantine columns threats the ſky. Dry. 

Hic is much uſed in compoſition with 
variety of meaning. 

HIG-ALE“SsT. adj. Supremely happy. 
* The good wl ĩch we enjoy from heav'n deſcends; 
But that from us ought ſhould aſcend to heav'n, 

| So prevalent, as to concern the mind 

Of God high-bleft, or to incline his will, 

Hard to belief may ſeem. Milton. 


Hi'Gu- BLOW N. Swelled much with wind; 


_ much inflated. 
I have ventur'd, 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on bladders, 
Thefe many ſummers on a ſea of glory; 
But far beyond my depth: my high-b/own 
pride 
At length broke under me, and now has left me; 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 
Of a rude ftrcam, that muſt for ever hide me. 
| Shakſpeare, 


HidGH-BORN. Of noble extraction. 
Caſt round your eyes 
Upon the kigh-bern beauties of the court; 


There chuſe ſome worthy partner of your heart. 
| Rewn, 


Hi'6H-BUILT. adj. 


1. Of lofty ſtructure. 
I know him by his firide, _ 
The giant Harapha of Gath ; his look 
Haughty as is his pile, % %/-Built and proud. 
Men. 


HI G 
e. Corered with lofty buildings. 


In dreadful wars N 
The kigh-built elephant his caſtle rears, 
Looks down on man below, and ſtrikes the ſtars. 
Creech. 
H1iGcn-co'LourtD. Having a deep or 
glaring colour, 

A fever in a rancid oily blood produces a ſcor- 
butic fever, with k/gh-coloured urine, and ſpots in 
the ſkin. Floyer. 

Hicu-DESTGHN ING. Having greatſchemes, 
His warlike mind, his ſoul devoid of fear, 
His kigh-defigning thoughts were figur'd there. 
Dryden. 

Hin- D. Pampered. \ 

A favourite mule, lig fed, and in the pride 
of fleſh and mettle, would ſtill be bragging of 
his family. L' Eftrange, 

Hisn-FLAa'MinG, Throwing the flame 
to a great height. . ; 

Hecatombs of bulls to Neptune lain, 
High-fiaming, pleaſe the monarch of the main, 

| Pope. 
HrGn-rLii'ts. . /. One that carries his 
opinions to extravagance, 

She openly profeſſeth herſelf to be a kigh-flier; 
and it is not improbable ſhe may alſo be a papiſt 
at heart. N | Swift, 

Hi'cn-rLOWN. adj. [high and flown, 
from fly.] 
1. Elevated; proud, | 
This iff neck'd pride nor art nor force can 
bend, 
Nor kigh-flown hopes to reaſon's lure deſcend. 
Denham, 
2. Turgid; extravagant. 


This fable is a kigh-fown hy perbole upon the 
miſerics of marriage. L' Efirange. 


H:icn-riLy'NG, Extravagant in claims | 


or opinions, 
Clip the wings 
Of their high-flying arbitrary kings. 
HiGh-ne'areD. adj. 
1. Covered with high piles. 
The plentcous board /igh-heap'd- with cates 
divine, 
And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine. 


Pope. 
2. Raiſed into high piles. 
I ſaw myſelf the vaſt unnumber'd ſtore 
Of braſs, kigh-heap'd amidſt the regal dome. 
| Pope. 
Hi6cn-ne'tr.td. Having the heel of the 
ſhoe much raiſed. 
By theſe emhroider'd kigh-keel'd ſhucs, 
She ſhall be caught as in a nooſe. 
H1'64-xunG. Hung aloft, 
By the Aigh-hung taper's light, 
I could diſcern his cheeks were glowing red. 
Dryden. 
Hi6n-me'TTLED. Proud or ardent of 
ſpirit. | 
He fails not in theſe to keep a ſtiff rein on a 
high-mettled Pegaſus ; and takes care not to ſur- 
. feit here, as he has done on other heads, by an 
erroneous abundance: Garth, 
Hicn-mixDeD. Proud; arrogant. 
My breaſt ]']l burſt with (ſtraining of my 
cournge, 
But I will chaſtiſe this kigh-minded ſirumpet. 
9 dhatkſpeare 
Becauſe of unbelief they were broken off, and 
thou ſtandeſt by faith: be not Aug E., but 
fear, Romans. 
Hicn-yrr'xcielED Extravagant in no- 
tions of politicks. 
This {ecms to be tne political creed uf all the 
— kighaprineipled men I have met with, $wif! 
' HiGn-rE'p. Deeply red. 
Oil of turpentine, through clear as water, being 
digeſied upon the purely white ſugar of lead, has 1 
2 ſhort time afforded a A red tindture. 9 


Dryden. 


Swift, | + With eſteem ; with eſtimation. 


HIG 


| Hicn-82'a80nzD. Piquant to the palate. 
Be ſparing alſo of alt in the ſeaſoning of all 


his victuals, and uſe him not to khigh-ſeaſoned 
| meats, ke. 


Hi6 n-s1'6aTteD. Always looking upward, 
Let kigh-fighted tyranny range on, | 
'Till each man drop by lottery. Shakſpeare. 
Hiou-sPIRITE D. Bold; daring; inſolent. 
Hi6n-sTo'macueD. Obſtinate; lofty. 
Hig A-flomach d are they both, and full of ire; 
In rage, deaf as the ſea, haſty as fire. Shakſp, 
Hicn-Ta'sreD. Guſtful ; piquant, 
Flattery ſtill in ſugar'd words betrays, 
And poiſon in khigh-taſted meats conveys. Denk, 


Hicn-vi'cep. Enormouſly wicked. 
Be as a planetary plague, when Jove 
Will o'er ſome kigh-vic'd city hang his poiſon 
In the fick air, Shakſpeare, 
Hr'o#-wrouGhkT. Accurately finiſhed; 
nobly laboured. 
Thou wiumph'it, victor of the kigh-wrought 
day, 
And the pleas'd dame, ſoft ſmiling, lead'ſt _ 
; dope. 
Hi'6HLAND. n. / [highand land.] Moun- 
tainous region. 
The wond'ring moon 
Beholds her brother's ſteeds beneath her own; 
The highlands (moak'd, cleft by the piercing 
rays, Addiſon, 
Ladies in the kighlands of Scotland uſe this 
diſcipline to their children in the midſt of win- 
ter, and find that cold water does them no harm. 


HIoHTLAN DER. n. /. [from highland.} 
' An inhabitant of mountains; moun- 
taineer, 

His cabinet council of kighlanders, 


H1'onLy. adv. [from High.] | 
1. With elevation as to place and ſituation; 
aloft. 


2. In a great degree. 
Whatever expedients can allay thoſe heats, 
which break us into different factions, cannot 
but be uſeful to the publick, and #7g4/y tend to 
its ſafety. A. liſan. 
It cannot but be g requifite for us to en- 
liven our faith, by dwelling often on the ſamc 
conſiderations. Atterbury. 
3. Proudly; arrogantly ; ambitiouſly. 
What thou wouldſt kighly, 
That thou wouldſt bolily ; wouldſt not play falſe, 
And yet would wrongly win. Shakſpeare, 


Every man that is among you, not to think of 
himſeli more zighly than he vught to think. 
Romans. 
Hi HMosr. adj. [an irregular word.] 
Higheſt ; topmoſt. 
Now is the ſun upon the kighmo/? hill 
Of this day's journey. Shakſpeare, 
HrGnNess. v. /. [from Ligh.] 
1. Elevation above the ſurface ; altitude; 
loftineſs. 


Moſt royal majeſty, 

I crave no more than that your Ange offer'd. 
Shakſpeave. 

How long in vain had nature ſtriv'd to frame 
| A perfect princeſs, ere her kighneſs came ? er. 
Beauty and greatneſs are eminently joined in 
your roval hig lin- J. Dey. i. N. 

3, Dignity of nature; ſupremacy. 

Deſtruction from God was i terror to me, ans 
by reaton of his kighnefa I could not endwe, Job. 


Hint. [This is an imperfect verb. 
uſed only in the preterit tenſe with a pat- 
five ſignification; hartan, to call, Saxon; 


hefen, to be called, German, ] 


Locke. 


Addiſon. 


2. The title of princes; ancient!y of Kings. 


HII. 


1. Was named; was called. 
The city of the great king kig4t it well, 
Wherein eternal peace and happineſs dorh-dwe. 
; , Spenſer. 
Within this homeſtead liv'd without a peer 
For crowing loud, the noble chanticleer ; 
So hight her cock. Dryden's Nun Pricft. 
2. It is ſometimes uſed as a participle paſt- 
ive; called ; named. It is now 8 
except in burleſque writings. 
Amongſt the reſt a good old woman was, 
Hight mother Hubberd, Hubberd's Tale. 
Hearn he hight, Pope. 
Hicuwa'teR. n. /. [high and water.] 
The utmoſt flow of the tide. 
They have a way of draining lands that lie be- 
low the k/gh-water, and are ſomcthing above the 
low-water mark. Alo timer. 


Hicuwa'y. n. /. [ high and way.] 
1, Great road; public path, 
So few there be 
That chuſe the narrow path, or ſcek the right: 
All keep the broad kighway, and take delight 
With many rather for to go aſtray. Fairy Quren. 
Two inſcriptions give a great light to the hiſ- 

tories of Appius, who made the highway, and ot 


Fabius the dictator. Addijon, 
Ent'ring on a broad ktgaway, 

Where power and titles ſcatter'd lay, 

He ftrove to pick up all he found. Swift. 


2. Figuratively a train of action, with ap- 
parent conſequence. 

could mention more trades we have loſt, and 

are in the kig4rvay to loſe, Child on Trade, 


HIGHWANYMAN. . ,. [ highway and man.] 
A robber that plunders on the publick 
roads. 

'Tis like the friendſhip of pickpockets and 


kighwaymen, that obſerve ſtrict juſtice among 
themſelves. Bentley, 

A remedy like that of giving my money to an 
kigkhwayman, before he attempts to take it by 
force, to prevent the fin of robbery, Swe, 


H1'GLAPER. u. /. An herb. Ainſworth. 


HiLA'RIT v. n. / [ Hilarilat, Latin. ] Mer- 
riment; gayety. 

Averroes rcftrained his Liu, and made no 
more thereof than Sencca commendeth, and was 
allowable in Cato; that is, a tober incaiciſcence 
for wine. Brown, 

HII p, in Elrict's grammar, is interpreted 
a lord or lady: ſo Hebert is a noble 
lord; Mathild, an heroick lady. Gibſon. 


H1'LpiNG, n. /. de Saxor, ſigniſies 
a lord: perhaps Hiding means originally 
a little lord in contempt, for a man that 
has only the delicacy or bad qualities of 
high rank; or a term of reproach ab- 
breviated from hinderling, degenerate, 
Hughes Spenſer. | 
I. A ſorry, paltry, cowardly fellow, 
He was ſome hi/4ing fellow, that had ſtol'n 
The horſe he rode on. Shakſpeare, 
If your lordſhip find him not a /i/ding, hold 
me no more in you reſpect. Shakſpeare, 
A bafe flavc, 
A hilding for a livery, a ſquire's cloth. Shakſp, 
2. It is uſed likewiſe for a mean woman. 
Laura, to his lady, was but a kitchen wench ; 
Helen and Hero, 4:/4rgs and harlots. Shakſp, 
This idle toy, this fg fcorns my power, 
And ſets us all at nougit, Rowe's June Share, 
Hil. 2. / {hil, Sixon.] An elevation of 
ground leſs than a mountain, 
My ſheep are thouglgs, Which I both guide 
and ſerve; 
Their paſture is fair A//ls of fruit'els love. Sidzey, 
Jeruſalem is feat-d on two s, » 


| Oi height unlike, and turned fide to fide, Far. 
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HIM 
e are ſure imbar'd with craggs and 
ts, | 
The reſt is eaſy, ſcant to riſe eſpy'd; | 
But mighty bulwarks fence the plainer part : 
So art helps nature, nature ſtrengtheneth art. 
Fairfax. 
When our eye ſome proſpe would purſue, 
Deſcending from a A, looks round to view. 
of | | Granville, 
A kill is nothing but the neſt of ſome metal or 
mineral which, by a plaſtick virtue, and the effi- 
cacy of ſubterranean fires, converting the adja- 
cent earths into their ſubſtance, do increaſe and 
grow. Cheyne. 


Hr'..ock. n. / {from Hill.] A little 
hill. 


Yet weigh this, alas! great is not great to the 


greater : 
What, judge ye, doth a killeck ſhow by the lofty 
Olympus. Sidney. 


Sometime walking not unſeen, 
By hedge- row elms, on killocks green. Milton. 
This mountain, and a few neighbouring ,- 
locks that lie ſcattered about the bottom of it, is 
the whole circuit of theſe dominions. Addiſon. 


Hr'LLy. adj, [from Hill.] Full of hills; 
unequal in the ſurface. 


Towards the hilly corners of Druina remain her 
very yet aborigines, thruſt amongſt an aſſembly 


of mountams, Howel. 
Climbing to a hilly ſteep, 
He views his herds in vales afar, Dryden. 


Lo! how the Norrick plains 
Riſe 4ily, with large piles of ſlaughter'd knights. 
Philips. 
Hilly countries afford the moſt entertaining 
proſpects, though a man would chuſe to travel 
through a plain one. Addiſon. 


HitrT. n. /. [hilr, Saxon, from healdan, 
to hold.] The handle of any thing, 
particularly of a ſword, | 


Now fits expeRation in the air, 
And hides a ſword from Ait unto the point, 
With crowns imperial; crowns and coronets, 
Shakſpeare. 
Take thou the kl, 
And when my face is cover'd as tis now, 
Guide thou the ſword. Shakſpeare, 
Be his this ſword, whoſe blade of braſs diſplays 
A ruddy gleam; whoſe „t, a filver blaze, 


h Pope's Odyſſey. 
HIM. (him, Saxon. ] 

1. The oblique caſe of he. | 
Me he reſtored unto my office, and kim he 
hanged. = "0H Genefts. 
2. Him was anciently uſed for i in a neu- 

tral ſenſe. 
The ſubjunctive mood hath evermore ſome 
conjunction joined with kim. Accideuce. 


HiusETr. pron. [ him and-/elf. ] 

1. In the nominative the ſame as he, only 
more emphatical, and more expreſſive of 
individual perſonality, 

It was a ſparing ſpeech of the ancients to ſay, 
that a friend is another kimſelf; for that a friend 
is far more than kimfelf. Bacon, 

With ſhame remembers, while Aimſelf was one 
Of the ſame herd, kimſc!f tne ſame had done. 

Denham. 

2. It is added to a perſonal pronoun or 

noun, by way of emphatical diſcrimin- 
ation. 

He himſelf returned again. Judges, 

God im, is with us for our captain, Chron, 

3. In ancient authors it is uſed neutrally 
for /. 
She is adv:nc'd 
Above the clouds as high as heav'n Anſelf. 
| Shatſpeare, 
4. In the oblique caſes it has a reciprocal 
ſionification. 
David hid himfelf in the field. 


Samuel. 


HIN 


5. * ſometimes not reciprocal. | [ 
pe 


rceive it was not altogether your brother's 

evil diſpoſition made him ſeek. his death; but a 
provoking merit ſet a work by a reproveable 
Ladneſs in kimfelf. Shakſpeare. 
Nothing in nature can ſo peculiarly gratify the 
noble diſpoſitions of humanity, as for one man to 
ſee another ſo much ef as to ſigh his griefs, 
and groan his pains, to ſing his juys, and do and 
feel every thing by ſympathy, South, 
By Hus BIT. Alone; unaccompanied. 
Ahab went one way by kimſe{f, and Obadiah 
went another way by himſelf. Kings, 
Hiv. 2. / LJ] A meaſure of liquids 
among Jews, containing about ten pints, 
With the one lamb a tenth deal of flour, 


mingled with the fourth part of an iin of beaten 
oil, _ Exodus, 


HIND. adj. compar. Hinder; ſuperl. hind- 
moſt, [hynban, Saxon.] Backward ; 
' contrary in 332 to the face: as, hind 


_ ee Hinper and HIN DMOsr. 
ringing its tail to its head, it bends its back 
ſo far till its head comes to touch its kind part, 
and ſo with its armour gathers iticif into a ball. 


Ray. 
The ſtag 
Hears his own feet, and thinks they ſound 
like more, 
And fears his 4ind legs will o'ertake his _ 
ope. 
HIN p. n. /. [hinde, Saxon, from hinnus, 
Latin.] 
t. Theſheto aſtag; the female of red deer. 
How he flew, with glancing dart amiſs, 
A gentle u, the which the lovely boy 
Did love as life. | Fairy Queen. 

Can'ſt thou mark when the Ainds do _ 

0b, 

Nor Hercules more lands or labours Tas 
Not though the brazen-footcd kind he flew. Dryd. 

2, [hine, Saxon. ] A ſervant, 

A couple of Ford's knaves, - his kinds, were 
called forth by their miſtreſs, to carry me in the 
name of foul cloaths to Datchet-lane. Shatſp. 

3. [hineman, Saxon.] A peaſant; a 

boor ; a mean ruſtick. i 

The Dutch, who came like greedy und be- 
fore, 

To reap the harveſt their ripe years did yield, 

Now look like thoſe, when rolling thunders 

roar, 


And ſheets of lightning blaſt the ſtanding field. 


He cloath'd himſelf in coarſe array, 
A lab'ring kind in ſhew. Dry.len's Fables. 


HIN DRT“RKRIES. n. /. The ſame as raſp- 
berries. Ainſworth, 


7: HI'NDER. v. a. [hinvp1an, Saxon. ] 


To obſtruct; to ſtop; to let; to impede, 
Hinder me not, ſeeing the Lord hath proſpered 
my way. Geneſis. 
The whole world ſhined with clear light, and 
none were hindered in their labour. Wiſdom, 
If the alms were kindered only by entreaty, the 
hinderer is not tied to reſtitution, becauſe en- 
treaty took not liberty away from the giver. 
Taylor's Rule of living hely, 
Solitude damps thought and wit; too much- 
company diſſipates and hinders it from fixing. 
Temple. 
What hinders younger brothers, being fathers ' 
of families, from having the ſame right. Locke. 


7c HIN DER. v. n. To raiſe hinderances ; 


to cauſe impediment. 
You minimus of Aindering knot- graſs made 
SHalſpeare. 
This objection hinders not but that the heroick 
adt ion of ſome commander, enterprifed for the 
chriſtian cauſe, and executed happily, may be 
written, Dryden. 


Dryden, | 


| 


| 


] 


| HIN DER. adj, [from Hind.] That is in 
| 


| 


| 


2 


HIN 
a poſition contrary to that of the face: 
oppoſed to fore. 

Bears, fighting with any man, ſtand upon their 
Rinder feet; and ſo this did, being ready to give 
me a ſhrewd embracement. Sidney. 

Aw the hinder feet of the horſe ſtuck to the 
mountain, while the body reared up in the air, 
the poet with great dificuky kept himſelf from 
ſliding off his back. Addiſon, 
Hi NDERANCE. u. . [from hinder.) Im- 

pediment ; let; ſtop; obſtruction : 

with of, ſometimes with to, before the 
thing hindered ; with to before the per- 
on, 

Falſe opinions, touching the will of God to 
have things done, are wont to bring forth mighty 
and violent practiſes againſt the Ainderances of 
them, and thoſe piactiſes new opinions, more 
pernicious than the firſt : yea, moſt extremely 
fometimes oppoſite to the firſt, Hooker, 

They mufi be in every chriſtian church the 
ſame, except mere impoſſibility of fo having it 
be the kinderance, = Hooker, 

What Fhinderance have they been to the know- 
ledge of what is well done ? Dryden, 

Have we not plighted each our holy oath, 
One ſoul ſhould both inſpire, and neither prove 
His fellow 's kinderance in purſuit of love? Dryd. 

He muſt conquer all theſe difficulties, and re- 
move all theſe hinderances out of the way that 
leads to juſtice. Atterbury. 


HN DER ER. u. . [from hinder.] He or 


that which hinders or obſtructs. 
Brakes, great kinderers of all plowing, grow. 


May. 
H1'NDER LING. n. /. [from hind or hinder. J 
A paltry, worthleſs, degenerate animal, 


Hi'xdERMOST. adj. [This word ſeems to 
be leſs proper than hindmeft.] Hind- 


moſt ; laſt ; in the rear. 

He put the handmaids and their children fore- 
moiſt, and Leah and her children after, and 
Rachel and Joſeph kindermef, Geneſis, 

Like to an enter'd tide they all ruſh by, 

And leave you kindermsf, Shakſprare, 


HiNnpmMosT. adj. [hind and mgl.] The 


laſt ; the lag ; that comes in the rear, 
*Tis not his wont to be the Aindmoft man, 
Whate'er occaſion keeps him from us now, 
8 ; Shakſpeare”s Henry vt. 
He met thee by the way, and ſmote the Ad- 
moſt of thee, even all that were fecble behind. 
Denteroncnys 
Let him retire, betwixt two ages cait, 
The firſt of this, and #indme/? of the laſt, 
A loſing gametter, Dryden, 
The race by vigour, not by vaunts is won ; 
So take the kindnx/?, hell—ke ſaid, and run. 
Pope. 
HixGe. n. / [or hing/e, from Hangle or 
hang. ] 
1, joints upon which a gate or door turns, 
At the gate 
Of heav'n arriv'd, the gate ſelf-open'd wide, 
On golden Ainges turning. Milton. 
Then from the Auge their ſtrokes the gates 


divorce, 
And where the way they cannot hnd, they force. 
Denttam, 
Heav'n's imperious queen ſhot down iron! 
high ; 8 
At her approach the brazen Angers fly, 
The gates are forc'd. Dryden, 


2. The cardinal points of the world, eatt, 


weſt, north, and ſouth. | 

If when the moon 1s in the Ange at caſt, 
The birth breaks forward from its native reſt ; 
Full eighty years, if you two years abate, 
This ſtation gives. Creech*s Manilius. 

3. A governing rule or principle, 

The other inge of puniſhment might turn 

upon a law, whereby all men, who did nut marry 


HIP 


by the age of five and twenty, ſhould pay the 
third part of their revenue, Temple, | 

4. To be the Hix GES. To be in a ſtate 
of irregularity and diſorder. 

The man's ſpirit is out of order, and F the 
hinges; and till that be put into its right frame, 
he will be perpetually diſquieted. Tillotſon. 

Methinks we ſtand on ruins, nature thakes 
About us, and this univerſal frame 
So looſe, that it but wants another puſh 
To leap from off its hinges. Dryden. 

To HiNGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To furniſh with hinges! 
2. To bend as a hinge. 

Be thou a flatt'rer now, and kinge the knee, 
And let his very breath, whom thou'lt obſerve, 
Blow off thy cap. * Shatſpeare, 

To Hint. v. a. [enter, French, Skinner.] 
To bring to mind by a flight mention, 
or remote alluſion ; to. meation imper- 
fealy. 

Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt kin? a fault, and heſitate diſlike, Pope. 

In waking whiſpers, and repeated dreams, 
To /int pure thought, and warn the favour'd ſoul. 

: | Thomſen. 

To HixT at. To allude to; to touch 
ſlightly upon. a 

Speaking of Auguſtus's actions, he ſtill re- 
members that agricuituic ought to be ſume way 
kinted at throughout the whole poem, Adtifon. 

Hiwr. z. / [from the verb.] 

1. Faint notice given to the mind; re- 
mote alluſion; diltant infinuation. 

Let lim-ftridtly obſerve the tuſt fiirrings and 
intimations, the firſt 4ints and whiſpers of good 
and evil, that paſs in his heart, South, 

2. Suggeſtion; intimation, 

On this Aint I ſpake, 
She lov'd me for the dangers I had paſt, Shakſp. 

Actions are ſo full of circumſtances, that, as 
men obſerve ſome parts more than others, they 
take different hints, and put diFerent inter- 
pretations on them. Adtifon. 

Hir. u. /. [from heopa, Saxon.] The 
fruit of the brier or the dogroſe. 

Eating vis, and drinking wat'ry form. 

Hubberd's Tale, 

Why ſhould you want? Behold, the earth hath 


roots; 
The oak s bear maſts, the briars ſcarlet hips, 
Shakſpeare 
Years of ſtore of haws andi, do common'y 
portend cold winters. Bacen's Natural IIe. 
HIP. . / [hy pe, Saxon.] 
1. The joint of the thigh. 


How now, which of your 4ips has the moſt 
profuund ſciatica ? SA are. 


Hippocrates affirmeth of the Scythians, that, 
uſing continuul riding, they were generally mo- 
le ſted with the ſciatica or % gout, Brown. 

2. The haunch ; the fleſh of the thigh, 
So ſhepherds uſe 
To ſet the ſame mark ou the 7% 
Both of their ſound and rotten ſheep. Hudibras. 

Againſt a ſtump his tuſks the monſter grinds, 
And ranch'd nis ies with one continu'd wound. 

Dryden. 

3. To have on the Hip. [A low phraſe. ] 

To have an — over another, 

It ſeems to be taken from hunting, the 

hip or haunch of a deer being the part 
commonly ſeized by the dogs. 

If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cheriſh 
For his quick hunting, ſtand the putting on, 

ll have our Michael Caſſio on the kip. Shakſp. 
20 Hie. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſprain or ſhoot the hip. 
His hotſe was 4ipp*d. f Shakſpeare. 
2. Hie-Hoe, A cant word formed by the 
reduplication of hop. 


HIR 
Your different taſtes divide our poct's cares ; | 


One foot the ſock, other the buſkin wears : 
Thus, while be (trives io pleaſe, he 's forc'd to 
do 't, 
Like Volfcius kip- hop in a fingle boot, Congreve, 
Hir. interjet. Amexclamation, or calling 


to one; the ſame as the Latin eho, Heut! 


hippocentaure, Fr.] A fabulous monſter, 
half horſe, and half man. 


How are poetical fictions, how are hippocen- 
taurs and chimeras to be imagined, which are 


things quite out of nature, and whereof we can 
have no notion ? Dryden 


Hreeockas. n. . [hypocras, Fr. quaſi 

vinum Hippocratis.] A medicated wine. 

Sack and the well-ſpic*d kippecraſs, the wine, 
Waſlail the. bow], with ancient ribbands fine. 


Hi'erocraTEs? Sleeve. n. J. A woollen 
bag, made by joining the two oppoſite 
angles of a ſquare piece of flannel, uſed 
to ſtrain ſyrups and decoctions for cla- 
riſication. Quincy. 

Hi'proGRIFF. n. .. [Lr and „; 
hippogrifje, French.] A winged horſe; 
a being imagined by Arioſto. 

He caught lum up, and without wing 


Of lippogriff, bore through the air-ſublime. 
Milton. 


Hireo'roTaAmus, 2. /. 1 and 
TiTu0-.] The river horſe. An ani- 
mal found in the Nile, 

H1'esHoT. adj. | hip and Bot.] Sprained 
or diſlocated in the hip. 

Why do you go nodding and waggling ſo like 


the g*/ling. L' Eftrange 


H1'ewokrT. . /. [hip and wort.] A plant. 


Ainfeworth, 
75 HIRE. v. a. [hynan, Saxon. ] 
1. To procure any thing for temporary 
uſe at a certain price, 
His ſordid avarice rakes 
In excrements, and i the jakes. Dryden's Jud. 


2. To engage a man in temporary ſervice 
for wages. 
They weigh filver in the balance, and tire a 
goldimith, and he maketh it a god. Iſaiah. 
I cannot ſtrike at wietched kerns, whoſe arms 
Are kir'd to bear their ſtaves. Shakſpeare, 
3. To bribe. 
Themetes firſt, *tis doubtful whether d, 
Or ſo the Trojan deſtiny requir'd, 
Mov'd that the rampaits might be broken down. 
Dryden. 


4. To engage for pay: with the recipro- 


cal word. 
They that were full, ed out themſelves for 
bread ;z and they that were hungry, ceaſed. 1 Sam. 


5. To let; to ſet for a time at a certain 
price. This, to prevent ambiguity, has 
ſometimes the particle e as, he hired 
out his houſe to ſtrangers. 

Hire, n. h. [hyne, Saxon.] 

1. Reward or recompence paid for the uſe 
of any thing. | 

2. Wages paid for ſervice. 

* and goodly meed to that good 
ire; 

He thence departing gave for his pains kire, 


Spenjer, 
T have five hundred crowns, 


The thrifty Z/re I ſav's under your father, SA. 


Ainſworth, 
Hir. adj, A corruption of hypo- | 
Hi'episn, chondriack. Ainſworth. | 


HirreocENTAUR. n. /. [tv, -.; 


Ing a - 


a fool, as if you were hipfeot ; ſays the gooſe to |. 


HIS 


Though little was their Aire, and light their 
g in, 
Yet ſomewhat to their ſhare he threw. Dryden, 
All arts and artifts Theſeus could command, 
Who ſold for Aire, or wrought for better fame. 


Dryder, 
H1'zELING, u. /. from Hire. 
1. One who ſerves for wages. 

The kireling longs to fee the ſhades deſcend, 
That with the tedious day his toil might end, 
And he his pay receive. Sandys, 

In the fiaming of Hiero's ſhip there were three 
hundred carpenters employed for a year, beſides 
many other khirelings for cartiages. Wilkins, 

'Tis frequent here to ſee a freeborn ſon 
On the left hand of a rich kireling run. Dryden, 

2. A mercenary ; a proſtitute, 

Now the ſhades thy evening walk with _ 

No hir«/ing ſhe, no proſtitute to praiſe, ope. 
Hi'RELING. adj. Serving for hire; ve- 


nal ; mercenary ; doing what is done for 
money. 

Then trumpets, torches, and a tedious crew 
Of hkireling mourners for his funeral due. Did. 

HI EX. n. /. {from hire. ] 

1. One who uſes any thing paying a re- 
compence; one who employs others 
paying wages. 

2. In Scotland it denotes one who keeps 
ſmall horſes to let. 

Hirsv'Te. adj. ¶ hirſutus, Lat.] Rough; 
rugged.. | 

There are bulbous, fibrous, and kirſute roots: 
the khirſute is a middle ſort, between the bulbous 
and fibrous; that, beſides the putting forth ſap 
upwards and downwards, putteth forth in round. 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


His. pronoun poſſeſſrve. [ hyp, Saxon. ] 
t. The maſculine poſſeſſive. Belonging 


to him that was before mentioned. 
England 7s approaches makes as fierce 
As waters to the ſucking of a gulph. Shatſpeare, 
If much you note him, 
You ſhall offend him, and extend A, paſſion. 
Sal ſpeure's Macbeth, 
Heav'n and yourſelf 
Had part in this fair maid ; now heav*n hath all, 
And all the better is it for the maid ; 
Your part in her you could not keep from death ; 
But heav'n keeps his part in eternal life. Shatſp. 
If our father carry authority with ſuch diſpo- 
fition as he bears this laſt ſurrender of /s, it will 
but offend us. Shalſpeare, 
He that is nouriſhed hy the acorns he picked 
up under an Gak in the wood, has appropriated 
them to himſelf: nobody can deny but the 
nouriſhment is kts. Locke, 
Whenc'er I ſtoop, he offers at a kiſs ; | 
And when my arms I Rretch, be ſtretches kts. 
Addiſen; 
2. It was anciently uſed in a neutral ſenſe, 
where we now lay ts. 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tree 
Unfix his earth-bound root? Shakſpeare, 
Not the dreadful ſpour, 
Shall dizy with more clamour Neptune's ear : 
In Is deſcent. Shakſpearc's Troilus and Creſſida. 
Tucre 's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou bee 
hold'ſt, 
But in Au motion like an angel fings, 
Still quiring tothe young-ey'd cherubims, Skat/, 
This rule is not ſo general, but that it ad- 
mitteth i exceptions. Carew's Surv, of Cornwall, 
Opium loſeth ſome of Is poiſonous 7 if 
it be vapoured out, mingled with ſpirit of wine. 
8 HBacen. 
3. It is ſometimes uſed as a ſign of the 
genitive caſe: as, the man his ground, 
for the man's ground, It is now rarel 
thus uſed, as its uſe proceeded 22 
from a falſe opinion that the s formative 
of the genitive was {is contracted, 
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Where is this mankind ow? who lives to age 
Fit to be made Methuſalem % page? Donne. 
By thy fond conſort, by thy father's cares, 
7 young Telemachus As blooming years. Pope. 

4. .It is ſometimes uſed in oppoſition to 
this man's, 

Were I king, 
T fhouldcut off the nobles for their lands, 
Defire ks jewels, and this other's houſe. Shat/p. 

5. Anciently before /e/f. 

Every of us, each for his (elf, laboured how 
to recover him. Sidney. 

To Hiss. v. n. [hifſen, Dutch.] 

t. To uttera noiſe like that of a ſerpent 
and ſome other animals. It is remarka- 
ble, that this word cannot be pronounced 
without making the noiſe which it ſig- 
nifies, 


In the height of this bath to be thrown into 


the Thames and cooled glowing hot, in that 
furge, like a horſeſhoe; think of that; „Hug 
hot. Shatkſpeare. 
The merchants ſhall kiſs at thee, zektel, 
See the ſuries ariſe : 
See the ſnakes that they rear, 
How they %% in their hair, 
Againſt the ſteed he threw 
His forceful ſpear, which, ki//ing as it flew, 
Pierc'd through the yielding planks. Dryden. 


2. To condemn at a publick exhibition ; 
' which is ſometimes done by Hiſſing. 


Men ſha'l purſue with merited diſgrace ! 


Dryden. 


Hiſs, clap their hands, and from his country | 


chace, Sandys. 


To Hiss. v. 4. [hircean, Saxon. ] 


1. To condemn by hiſſing; to explode. 
Every one will kiſs him out to his diſgrace. 
Ecclus. 
She would ſo ſtamefully fail in the laſt act, 
that, inſtead of a plaudite, ſhe would deſerve to 
be ie off the ſtage. More. 


I have ſeen many ſucceſſions of men, who | 


have ſhot themiclves into the world, ſome 
bolting out upon the ftage with vaſt applauſe, 
and others kifje4 off, and quitting it with diſ- 
grace. . Dryden. 

Will you venture your all upon a cauſe, which 
would be 4i//ed out of all the courts as ridiculous ? 
Collier on Duelling. 


2. To procure hiſſes or diſgrace. 
Thy mother plays, and I 
Play too; but ſo diſgrac'd a part, whoſe iſſue 
Will 4iſs me to my grave. Shatſp. Vinter's Tale. 
What 's the neweſt grief? 
— That of an hour's age doth Vi the ſpeaker, 
Each minute teems a new one. Shakſp, Macbeth. 


Hiss. n. , [from the verb.] 
1. The voice of a ſerpent, and of ſome 


other animals. 
He % for hiſs return'd, with forked tongue 
To forked tongue. 
2. Cenſure; expreſſion of contempt uſed 


in theatres. 
He heard 
On all ſides, from innumerable tongues, 
A diſmal univerſal kiſs, the found 
Of publick ſcorn ! Milton. 
Fierce champion fortitude, that knows no 
fears 
Of hifſrs, blows, or want, or loſs of ears. Pope. 


HisT. interj. [Of this word I know not 


the original : ſome thought it a cor- 


ruption of huſh, huſh it, huſht, hiſt ; but 
J e heard that it is an 11 verb 
commanding ſilence.] An exclamation 


commanding ſilence. 
Mute ſilence „it along 
»Leſs philom- ] will deign a ſong, 
In her ſweetel! ſaddeſt plight, 
Smoothing the rugged brow of night. Milton. 


Hill, V, ſays another that ſtood by, away, 


| 2. Suitable or pertaining to hiſtory , or 


Milton. l 


doctor; for here 's a whole pack of diſmals 
coming. Swift. 

HrisTo'R1AKX. #. / [hifloricus, Lat. hiſlo- 
rien, Fr.] A writer of facts and events; 
a writer of hiſtory. 

What thanks ſufficient, or what recompence 
Equal, have I to render tnee, divine 
Hiſtorian “ Milton. 

Our country, which has produced writers of 
the firſt figure in every other kind of work, has 
been very barren in good hiftorians. Addiſon, 

Not added years on years my taſk could cloſe, 
The long &4/forian of my country's woes. Pope. 


HISTO'RICAL. T adj. Lee Fr. 
HISTO RICK. hifloricus, Latin.] 


1. Containing or giving an account of 
facts and events, 


Becauſe the beginning ſeemeth abrupt, it needs 
that you know the occaſion of theſe ſeveral ad- 
ventures; for the method of a poet k/fforical is 
not ſuch as of an hiſtoriographer, Spenſer, 

In an kiftorical relation we uſe terms that are 
moſt proper and beſt known. Burnet's Theory, 

Here rifing bold the patriot's honeſt face 
There warriors frowning in #iforick braſs, Pope. 


narrative. 
With equal juſtice and kiforick care, 
Their laws, their toils, their arms with his com- 
pare, Prior. 
HisTo'r1CALLY. adv. [from hiſtorical. } 
In the manner of hiſtory; by way of 


narration. 
The goſpels, which are weekly read, do all 
hiflerically declare ſomething which our Lord 
Jeſus Chrift himſelf either ſpoke, did, or ſuf- 
tered in his own perſon, Hooker. 
When that which the word of God doth but 
deliver kiftorically, we conſtrue as if it were 
legally meant, and ſo urge it further than we can 
prove it was intended, do we not add to the laws 
of God ? Hoster. 
After his life has been rather invented than 
written, I ſhall conſider him kiflorically as an 
author, with regard to thoſe works he has left 
behind him. Pope's Eſſay en Homer. 
To HISsTORITVY. v. a, [from Horny. 
Torelate ; to record in hiſtory. 
O, muſe, Ai 
Her praiſe, whoſe praiſe to learn your ſkill hath 
framed me. Sidney, 
The third age they term hiſtoricon; that is, 
ſuch wherein matters have been more truly 
kiftcrified, and therefore may be believed. Brown. 
HisToR10'GRAPHER. 7. ſ. [ircgia and 
yexpw; hifloriograche, French. J. A 
hiſtorian ;z a writer of hiſtory. 
The method of a poct hiſtorical is not ſuch as 
of an hiftoriographer, Spenſer. 
What poor ideas muſt ſtrangers conceive of 
perſons famous among us, ſhould they form 
their notions of them from the writings of thoſe 
our hiſtoriographers, Addiſan. 
I put the journals into a ſtrong box, after the 


manner of the kiſtoriegraphers of ſome eaſtern 
monarchs.. A buthiuct's Hiſtory of Joh, Bull. 


HisToR10'GRAPHY. n. /. [ice and 
rede.] The art or employment of a 
hiſtorian, 

HI'STORY. n. / [ie; hiſtoria, Lat. 
hiſtoire, French. ] 


1. A narration of events and facts deliver- | 


ed with dignity. 
Juſtly Cæſar ſcorns the poet's lays ; 
It is to hiflo:'y ne trufis for praiſe. Mee. 
2. Narration; relation. f 
The hijtory part lay within a little room. iſeman. 
Wat es of toik could I declare? 
Bur fill iong-weary'd nature wants repair. Pope. 
3. The knowledge of facts and events. 
Hiſicry, fo far as it relates to the affairs of the 
bible, is neceſſary to divines. 


Watts: 


HIT 


 HisTony Piece. n. ſ. A picture repreſent- 
ing ſome memorable event. 

His works reſemble a large kifory piece, where 
even the leſs important figures have ſome con- 
venient place. Pope. 


HISTRIONICAL. 1 * [from biftrio, 


HISTRIONICK, Latin; hi/trion, 
French.] Befitting the ſtage ; ſuitable 
to a player; becoming a buffoon ; 
theatrical. 

Hisrr10'NICALLY. adv. [from hiftrio- 
nical.] Theatrically ; in the manner of 
a huffoon. 


To HIT. v. a. [from ifus, Latin, Min- 
ego; from hitte Daniſh, to throw at. 
random, Junius. 

1. To ſtrike ; to touch with a blow. 

When I firſt ſaw her I was preſently ſtiicken; 
and I, like a fooliſh child, that when any thing 
hits him will ſtrike himſelf again upon it, would 
needs look again, as though I would perſuade 
mine eyes that they were deceived. Sidney. 

His conſcience ſhall Ait him in the teeth, and 
tell him his fin and folly. South, 

2. To touch the mark; not to mils. 

Is he a god that ever flics the light ? 

Or naked he, diſguis'd in all untruth ? 

If he be blind, how kitreth he ſo right? Sidney. 
So hard it is to tremble, and not to err, and 

to kit the mark with a ſhaking hand, South, 

3. To attain; to reach; not to fail: 


uſed of tentative experiments. 
Were I but twenty-one, 
Your father's image is ſo kit in you, g 
His very air, that I ſhuuld call you brother, 
As I did him. Shakſpeare, 
Search every comment that your care can find, 
Some here, ſome there, may Ait the poet's mind. 
Roſcommon, 
Birds learning tunes, and their endeavours ts 
hit the notes right, put it paſt doubt that they 
have perception, and retain ideas, and uſe thera 
for patterns, Locke, 
Here 's au opportunity to ſhew how great a 
bungler my author is in kitting features. 
= — Atterbury. 
4. To ſuit ; to be comformable to. 
Hail, die ineſt melancholy ! 
Whoſe ſaintly viſage is tov bright 
To kit the ſenſe of human fight. . Milton, 
5. To ſtrike; to catch by the right bait 
to touch properly. | 
There you kit him: St. Dominick loves 
charity exceedingly : that argument never fails 
with him. : Dryden, 


6. 76 Hit of. To ſtrike out; to fix or 


determine luckily. 

What prince ſoever can kit off this great 
ſecret, need know no more either for his own 
ſafety, or that of the people he governs. Temple. 


7. To Hir out. To perform by good 
luck. | 


Having the ſound of ancient poets ringing in 
his ears, he mought needs in linging kit cut ſome 
of their tunes, Spenſer, 


To Hir. v. n. 


1. To claſh; to collide. 

If bodies be extenſion alone, how can they 
move and t one againſt another? or what can 
make diſtinct ſurfaces in an uniform extenſion? 

, Loc le. 
Bones, tecth, and ſhe'ls, being ſuſtained in the 
water with metallick corpuſcles, and the ſaid 
corpuſcles meeting with and 477ing upon thoſe 
bodies, become conjoined with them. Weedward, 


2. To chance luckily ; to ſucceed by ac- 


cident ; not to mils. 
Oft expeRation fails, and moſt oft there 
Wheie moſt it promiſes ; and oft it A's 
Where hope is coldeſt and delpair moſt fits. 
Shakſpeare, 


I 


HIT 


3. To ſucceed ; not to miſcarry. 


The experiment of binding of thoughts would 
be diverſified, and you are to note whether it 


hits far the moſt part. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
But thou bring'ſ valour too and wit, 
Two things that ſeldom fail to kit. Hudibras. 
This may kit, tis more than barely poſſible. 
: | Dryden. 
All human race would fain be wits, 
And millions miſs for one that kits. 


4. To light on. 


There is a kind of conveying of effectual 
and imprinting paſſages amongſt compliments, 
which is of ſingular uſe, if a man can Ait upon 
it. 


Swift, 


Bacon. 
You've kit upon the very ſtring, which touch'd, 
Echoes the ſound, and jars within my ſoul ; 
There lies my grief. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 
It is much, if men were from eternity, that 
they ſhould not find out the way of writing 
ſooner : ſure he was a fortunate man, who, 
after men had been eternally ſo dull as nut tv 
find it out, had the luck at laſt to Ai upo it. 
( Tillutfm. 
There 's a juſt medium betwixt eating too 
much and too little; and this dame had At upon 
't, when the matter was ſo ordered that the hen 


brought her every day an egg. L' Efirange. 
None of them kit upon the art. Addij.n 


There 's but a true and a falſe prediction in 

any telling of fortune; and a man that never 

hits on the rig't fide, cannot be called a bad 

gueſſer, but muſt miſs out of deſign. Bentliy. 

Hir. n. /. [from the verb.] 
I. A ſtroke. 


The king hath laid, that in a dozen paſſes 
between you and him, he ſhall not exceed you 
three fits, Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 

So he the fam'd Cilician fencer prais'd 
And at each kit with wonder ſeem amaz'd. 

; | Dryden. 
2. A chance; a fortvitous event, 

To ſuppoſe a watch, by the blind kits of chance, 
to perform diverſity of orderly motions, with- 
out the regulation of art, this were the more 
pardonable abſurdity. Granville, 

If the rule we judge by be uncertain, it is odds 
but we ſhall judge wrong; and if we ſhould 
judge right, yet it is not properly ſkill, but 
chance; not a true judgment, but a jucky At. 

* South, 

But with more lucky kit than thoſe 


That uſe to make the ſtars depoſe. Hudibras. 


The fhſherman's waiting, and the lucky kit it | 
had in the concluſion, teils us, that honeſt en- 


deavours will not fail. L' Eftrange. 
If caſual concourſe did the world coinpoſe, 
And things and kits fortuitous aroſe, 
Then any thing might come from any thing; 
For how from chance can conſtant order ſpring ? 
| Blackmore, 
3. A lucky chance. 


Have all his ventures fail'd ? What, not one 
ait? 


; | Shakſpeare. 
* Theſe t of words a true poet often finds, 
without ſeeking. Dryden. 


If at firſt he minds his kits, 
And drinks champaigne among the wits, . 
Five deep he toaſts the tow'ring laſſes. 

To HiTcCH. v. n. 
hocher, French. Skinner.) To catch ; 
to move by jerks. I know not where 
it is uſed but in the following paſſage ; 
nor here know well what it means. 

Whoe'er offends at ſome unlucky time 
Slides in a verſe, or kitches in a rhyme; 

Sacred to ridicule his whole life long, 
And the ſad burthen of ſome merry ſong. Pope. 

To Hi'Tcneri. v. a. [See HaTCnEeri,] 
To beat or comb flax or hemp. 

H1'Tcuer. . , [heckel, German.] The 


inſtrument with which flax is beaten or 
combed. 


HiTHe, n. / [hySe, Saxon.) A ſmall 


Prior. 


* te gan, Saxon, or 


HIV 


haven to land wares out of veſſels or 


boats: as Pueenhithe, and Lambbithe, 
now Lambeth, 


HI'THER. adv. [hiSep, Saxon, ] 


1. To this place from ſome other. 
Czxſar, tempted with the fame 
Of this ſweet iſland, never conquered, 
And envying the Britons blazed name, 
O hideous hunger of dominion ! hither came. 
Spenſer, 
Men muſt endure 
Their going hence, even as their coming kither. 
Shatſpeare. 
Who brought me hither 
Will bring me hence, no other guide I ſeek. 
g Milton. 


2. It is uſed in oppoſition: hither and 
thither, to this place and that. 

3. To this end; to this deſign; to this 
topick of argument: [huc, Latin. Huc 
refer exitum.] Not much uſed. 

Hereupondependethwhatſoever difference there 
is between the ſtates of ſaints in glory ; Ante r we 
refer whatſoever belongeth unto the higheſt per- 
fection of man, by way of ſervice towards God. 

| Hooker. 

Hitler belong all thoſe texts, which require of 
us that we ſhould not walk after the fleth, but 
after the ſpirit. Tillotſon. 


HiTtHeR, adj. ſuperl. hithermoſt, Near- 
er; toward this part. 
After theſe, 
But on the Aer ſide, a diftcrent ſoit, 
From the high neighb'ring hilis deſcended. Milt. 
An eternal duration may be ſhorter or longer 


upon the Ae end, namely that extreme where- 
in it is finite. Hale. 


HI THERMOST. adj. [of hither, adv.] 
| Neareſt on this ſide. 


That which is external can be extended to a 
greater extent at the Ant erm extreme, Hale. 


Hi'THERTo. adv. [| from Hither.] 
1. To this time; yet, 

Hitherto I have only told the reader what 
ought not to be the ſubject of a picture or of a 
poem. Dryden. 

2. In any time till now. 

More ample ſpirit than &4itherto was wont, 
Here needs me, whiles the famous anceſtries 
Ot my moſt dreadful ſovereign I recount. 


3. At every time till now, 
In this we are not their adverſaries, tho” they 

in the other erte have been ours. Heoter, 
Hitherto, lords, what your commands im- 

pos*'d 

I have perform'd, as reaſon was, obeying, Milt. 
Hitherto the kept her love conceal'd, 

And with thoſe graces ev'ry day beheld - 

The graceful youth, Dryden. 
He could not have failed to add the oppofi- 

tion of ill ſpirits to the good: this alone has - 

therto been the practice of the moderns. Dryd. 
To correct them, is a work that has hitherto 

been aſſumed by the leaſt qualified hands. Su,. 


H1'THERWARD. ady. hy ðepeand, 

Hi'THERWARDS, Sax.] This way; 

toward this place. 

Some parcels of their power are forth already, 

Avd only kith-rward. Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
The king himſelf in perſon hath ſet forth, 

Or khitherwwards intended ſpeedily, Shatſpeare, 

A puiſſant and mighty pow'r 

Is marching hitherward in proud array. SHlſp. 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear ' 


The bait of honey'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton. 


HIVE. n. /. [hype, Saxon.!] 


bees, 


| ” 


Fairy Queen. 


1. The habitation or artificial receptacle of 


HOA 
So bees with ſmoke, and doves with noiſome 
ſtench, 
Are from their kives and houſes driv'n away. 
Shakſpears. 
So wand'ring bees would periſh in the air, 
Did not a ſound, proportion'd to their ear, 
Appeaſe their rage, invite them to the hive, 
Waller. 
Bees have cach of them a hole in their hives ; 
their honey is their own, and every bee minds 
her own concerns. . Addiſon, 
2. The bees inhabiting a hive. *' 
The commons, like an angry ive of bees 
That want their leader, ſcatter up and down. 
. Shakſpeare, 
3. A company being together. 

What modern maſons call a lodge, was by 
antiquity called a ine of free matons; and 
therefore, when a diflention happens, the going 
off is to this day called ſwarming. Swift, 

To Hive. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
1. To put into hives ; to harbour. 

Mr. Addiſon of Oxford has bcen troubleſome 
to me: after his becs, my latter ſwarm is ſcaree ly 
worth kiving. Drusen. 

When becs arc fully ſettled, and the cluſtet at 
the biggeſt, kive them. Mortimer': Huſbandry. 

2. To contain, as in hives; to receive, 
as to a habitation. 

Ambitious now to take exciſe 
Of a more fragram paradiſe, 

He at Fuſcara's ſleeve arriv'd, 
Where all delicious ſweets are kiv'd, Cleaveland, 
To Hive. v. . To take ſhelter to- 
gether ; to reſide collectively. 
He fleeps by day : 
More than the wild cat: drones kive not with me, 
Tneiefore I part with nim. Shatſpeare, 

In ſummer we wander in a paradiſaical ſcene, 
among groves and gardens ; but at this ſeaſon 
we get into warmer houſes, and %ire together in 
cities. Pepe's Letters, 


Hi'vER. n. . [from hive.] One who 
puts bees in hives. 
Let the kiver drink a cup of good beer, and 
waſh his hands and Yace therewith, Mortimer. 
Ho. interj. [ebo] Latin.] A call; 
Hoa. a ſudden exclamation to give 
notice of approach, or any thing elſe. 
What noiſe there, 4s ? Shakſpeare, 
Here dwells my father Jew : 49a, who 's with- 
in? Stabjpeare, 
Stand, ko / ſpeak the word along. Shatjpeare, 
| When I cried hoa / 
Like boys, kings would fart forth, and cry, 


Your will. Shakjpea'e, 

Ho, ho, come forth and flee. Lechariah, 

Ho, ſwain, what ſhepherd owns that ragged 

ſheep 2? Dryden, 
HOAR. adj. { han, Saxon.] 

1. White. 
A people, 
Whom Ireland ſent from loughs and forreſts ere. 
Ful ux. 


Iſlands of bliſs, all aſſaults 
Baffling, like thy Aar clitfs the loud ſea wave. 
N Thomſon, 
2. Gray with age. | 
It govern'd was and guided evermore 
Through wiſdom of a matron grave and Jer. 
; | Spenſer, 
Now ſwarms the populace, a countleſs throng ; 
Youth and kar age, and man drives man along, 


: Pope, 
3. White with froſt, 7 


Hoar-rrost. n. /. [hoar and froft.] 
The congelations of dew in froſty 
mornings on the graſs. 

When the dew was gone up, behold upon 
the face of the wilderneſs there lay a ſmall 
round thing, as ſmall as the k:ar-freft on the 


ground, ; Exodus, 
In Farenheit's thermometer, at thi:ty-tws 


6 - 


— 
_ ———_ 


——— 


 HOARSE. adj. har, Saxon; heer/ch, 
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HO A 


degrees, the water in the air begins to freeze, Ho“ ARS EN ESS. n. £ [from boarſe.) | 


which is known by khoar-frofts. Arbuthmt, 


HOARD. . 7. [hopv, Sax] A fore 
laid up in ſecret; a hidden ſtock; a 


treaſure. 
I have a venturous fairy, that ſhall ſeek 
The ſquirrel's hoard, and fetch thee thence new 
nuts. Shakſpeare. 
They might have even ftarved, had it not 
been for this providential reſerve, this Avard, 
that was owed in the ſtrata underneath, and 
now ſcalonably diſcloſed. IWro4ward. 


To HoarD. v. 2. To make hoards; to 
lay up ſtore. 


He fear'd not once himſelf tobe in need, 
Nor car'd to koard for thoſe whom he did breed. 


Spenſer, 
Happy always was it for that ſon, 
Whote father for his Aar went to hell? 
Cia d pcare. 


Jt 


To HoarnD. v. a. | 
1. To lay in hoards; to huſband privily ; 


to ſtore ſecretly. 
The hoarded plague of the gods requite your 
love? Shakſpeare. 


You hoard not health for your own private uſc, 
But on the publick ſpend the rich produce. 
Dryden. 
You will be unſucceſsful, if you give out of a 
great man, who is remarkable for his frugality 
for the publick, that he ſquanders away the 
nation's money ; but you may ſafely relate that 
he Haardt it. Arbuth, Art of political Lying. 
A ſuperfluous abundance tempts us to furget 
God, when it is kearded in our treaſures, or con- 
ſidered as a ſafe, independent proviſion laid up 


for many years, Rogers. 
2. It is ſometimes enforeed by the parti- 
cle up. 


I have juſt occaſion to complain of them, 
who, becauſe they underſtand Chaucer, would 
Roard him mp as miſers do their grandam gold, 


only to look on it themſelves, and hinder others 


from making uſe of it. Dryden, 
The baſe wretch who hoards up all he can, 
Is prais'd and call'd a careful thrifty man. Dryd. 


Ho'arveR. n. . [from hoard. ] One 


that ſtores up in ſecret. 

Since commodities will be raiſed, this al- 
tcration will be an advantage to nobudy but 
© kearders of money. : Lecke. 

Ho'aRHOUND. . /. [marrubium, Lat.] 
A plant. 

Heoarhound has its leaves and flower- cup 
covered very thick with a white hoarineſs: it is 
famous for the relief it gives in moiſt aſthmas, 
of which a thick and viſcous matter is the cauſe ; 

but it is now little uſed. Hill. 
Ho'ariNEss. n. /. [from hoary.] The 
ſtate of being whitiſn; the colour of 

| 


old men's hair. 
He grows a wolf, his kearineſs remains, 
And the ſame rage in other members reigns. 
Dryden. 


Dutch.] Having the voice rough, as 
with a cold ; having a rough ſound, | 
Come, fit, fit, and a fong. | 
—— Clap into 't roundly, without hawking or 
ſpitting, or ſaying we are le. Shakjpeare. 
The raven himſeif is hearſe, A 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Vader my battlements. Shatſpeare's Macbeth 
He ſped his Reps along the 494rſe reſuunding | 
ſhore. Dryden | 
The ſtock-dove only through the foreſt cours, 
Mournfully lcarſe. Thomſon, 


1 


Ho'arstLv. adv. [from hoarſe.] With 


a rough harſh voice. | 
The hounds at nearer diſtance are bay“ d; 


The hunter cloſe purſu'd the viſionary maid, 
Dryden. 


( 


— 


HOB 


Roughneſs of voice. 
The voice is ſometimes interchided by an 
hoarſeneſs, or viſcous phlegm. Holder. 
I had a voice in heav*n, ere ſulph'rous ſteams | 
Had damp'd it to a hoarſereſs, Dryden, 
The want of it in the wind-pipe occafions 
hoarſ:neſs in the gullet, and difficulty of ſwallow- 
ing. Arbut hnot on Aliments. 


HO'ARY. adj. han, hanund, Saxon. 
See 1 
1. White; whitiſh. 
Thus ſhe reſted on her arm reclin'd, 
The hoary willows waving with the wind. 
Addiſon, 
2. White or gray with age. 
A comely palmer, clad in black attire, 
Of ripeſt years, and hairs all koary grey, Spenſer. 
Solyman, marvelling at the courage and 
majeſty of the koary old prince in his ſo great 
extremity, diſmiſſed him, and ſent him again 
into the city. Kinulles) Hiftory, 
Has then my hoary head deſery'd no better? 
Rowe. 
Then in full age, and koary holineſs, 
Retire, great preacher, to thy promis'd bliſs. 


Prior. 
3. White with froſt. 


The ſeaſons alter; khoary headed froſts 
Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe. Sup. 
4. Mouldy ; moſly ; ruſty. 
There was brought out of the city into the 
camp very coarſe, h, moulded bread. Aue. 


To HO'BBLE. v. n. [to hop, to hopple, 
to hobble.] 5 

1. To walk lamely or awkwardly upon 
one leg more than the other; to hitch; 
to walk with unequal and encum- 
bered ſteps. 


The friar was ho35/ing the ſame way too. 

Dryden. 
Some perſons continued a kind of Ae 

march on the broken arches, but fell through. 
F bh Addiſon. 
Was he ever able to walk without leading- 
ſtrings, without being diſcovered by his kobbling * 
Swift, 
2. To move roughly or unevenly. Feet 
being aſcribed to verſes, whatever is done 


with feet is likewiſe aſcribed to them. 


Thoſe ancient Romans had a ſort of extem- |. 


pore poetry, or untuneable ko-bling verſe, Dryd. 
While you Pindarick truths rehearſe, 
She ko{bles in alternate verſe. Prior. 


Ho'BBLE. u. / (from the verb.] Un- 


even awkward gait. | 
One of his heels is higher than the other, which | 
gives him a kobb/e in his gait. Gli, Travels. 


Ho'sBLER. n. /. [from hobby.] | 
For twenty he armed, Iriſhmen fo called, 
becauſe they ſerved on hobbies, he paid ſi xpence | 


a- piece per diem. Davies. 


Ho'BBLING LY. adv. { from Hobble.] Clum- 
fily ; awkwardly ; with a halting gait. 


* 


Ho'nRV. n. /. Thobereau, French. ] | 


1. A fpecies of hawk. 

They have ſuch a hovering poſſeſhun of the 
Valtoline, as an Ah, hath over a lark. Baron. 
The people will chop like trouts at an artificial 
fly, and dare like larks under the awe of a painted 
hobby. L' i.firange. 

Larks lie dar'd to ſhun the ves flight. 

Dryden 


2. [hovpe, Gothick, a horſe ; hobin, Fr. 
a pacing horſe.] An Iriſh or Scottiſh 
horſe ; a pacing horſe ;z a garran. See 
HosnBLER, 


3. A Rick on which boys get aſtride and 


ride, 


HOC 


Thoſe grave contenders about opinionative 
trifles look like aged Socrates upon his boy's 
hobby horſe. Glanville, 

As young children, who are try'd in 
Go-carts, to keep their ſteps from ſliding, 
When members knit, and legs grow ſtronger, 
Make uſe of ſuch machine no longer; 
But leap pro /ibitn, and ſcout - 
Pier. 


On horte call'd Ach, or without. 
No hobby horſe, with gorgeous top, 
Could with this rod of Sid compu, Swift. 


4. A ſtupid fellow. 
I have ſtudied eight or nine wiſe words to ſpeak 

to you, which theſe 24 horſes muſt not hear. 
Shakſpeare, 


HonGo'sLiN, n. .. [according to Shin- 
ner, for robgoblins, from Rolin Goodſel- 
low, Hob being the nickname of Nalin: 
but more probably, according to Wallis 
and Junius, hopgoblins empuſæ, becauſe 
they do not move their feet : whence, 
ſays Wallis, came the boys play of fox 
in the hole, the fox always- hopping on 
one leg.] A frightful fairy. 

Fairies, black, grey, green and white, 
Attend your office and your quality: 
Crier kobgoblin, make the fairy o-yes. Shatkſp. 

Hon ir. n. . A ſmall mortar to ſhoot 
little bombs. 

Ho'snalL. u. /. [from hobby and nail.] 
A nail uſed in ſhoeing a hobby or little 
horſe ; a nail with a thick ſtrong head. 


Steel, if thou turn thine edge, I beſeech Jove 
on my knees thou may ſt be turn'd into kobnails. 


Shakſpeare, 
We ſhall buy maidens as they buy kh95nails, by 
the hundred. Shakſpeare, 


Ho'sBnaiteD. adj, [from hobnail.] Set 


with hobnails. 

Would'ſt thou, friend, who haſt two legs alone, 
Would'ſt thou, to run the gantlet, theſe expoſe 
To a whole company of he thoes? Dr. 
Ho's8noB. This is probably corrupted 

from habnab by a coarſe pronunciation, 

See HABNAB. | 

His incenſement at this moment is ſo impla- 
calle, that ſatisſaction can he none, but pangs of 
death and ſepulchie: Ah is his word; give 't, 
or take 't. Shakſpeare, 
Hock. n. /, [the ſame with hough.} The 
joint between the knee and the fetlock. 
To Hock. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 


diſable in the hock. 


Hock. * J. [from Heockheim 
Ho'cCKAMORE. on the Maine.) Old 
| ſtrong Rheniſh. 
Reſtor'd the fainting high and mighty, 
With brandy, wine, and agua witz; 
And made 'em ſtoutly overcome 
With bachrach, Joctamere and mum. Hudibras, 
Wine becomes ſharp, as heck, like vitriolick 
acidity. Foyer. 
[f cyder-royal ſhould become unpleaſant, and 
as unfit to butile as old leckarmre, mix one hoſe 
head of thit and one of tart new cyder together. 
| Alcrtimer, 
Ho'ckHERB. mn. . [hock and herb] A 
plant; the ſame with mallows. Ain/av. 
To Ho'ckLE. v. a. [from hack.) To 
hamſtring ; to cut the hnews about the 
ham or hough. Hanmer. 
HOCUS POCUS. [The original of this 
word is referred by Tillotfon to a form 
of the Romiſh church. Junius derives 
it from hocced, Welſh, a cheat, and pole 
or pocus, a bag, Jugglers uſing a bag 
for conveyance, It is corrupted from 
ſome words that had once a meanings 


* 


HOG 


und which perhaps cannot be. diſco- 


vered.] A juggle; a cheat. 
This gift of hocus pocufſing, and of diſguiſing 
matters, is ſurpriſing. L' Eftrange. 
HOD. n. / {Corrupted perhaps in con- 
tempt from hood, a hod being carried on 
the head.] A Kind of trough in which 
a labourer carries mortar to the maſons. 


A fork anda hook to be tampering in clay, 
A !ath, hammer, trowel, a d or a f Tuſfer. 
ey 


HoDGE-PODGR. 2. /. [hach? poche, hoche- 
t, quaſi hachis en pot, French.) A med- 

ey of ingredients boiled together. 
They have made our Engliſh tongue a galli- 
maufrey, or Aodge-podge of all other ſpeeches. 


Spenſer. 
It produces excellent corn, whereof the Turks 


make their trachana and bouhourt, a certain 


hodge-podge of ſundry ingredients. Sandys. 


Hopre'xnNAL. adj. [hodternus, Latin.) 
Of to-day. | 

Ho'oMaN. n. / [hod and man.] A la- 
bourer that carries mortar, 

Ho MAN DOD. n. A ſiſh. 

Thoſe that caſt their ſhell are the lobſter, the 
crab, the craw-fiſh, and the kodmandod or dod- 
man. Bacon. 

Hos. n. /. [houe, French; houwve, Dutch. ] 
An inſtrument to cut up the earth, of 
which the blade is at right angles with 
the handle. | 

They ſhould be thinned with a Joe. Mortimer, 

To Hos. v. a. [houer, French; houwen, 
Dutch.] To cut or dig with a hoe. 

They muſt be continually kept with weeding 
and heeing, Mortimer, 

HOG. n. /. [hwch, Welſh. ] 

t. The general name of ſwine. 

This will raiſe the price of hogs, if we'grow all 
to be pork-eaters. Shakſpeare, 

The hog that plows not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. Pope. 

2. A caſtrated boar. 

3. To bring Hoss te a fine market, To 
fail of one's deſign. 

You have brought your hogs fe a fine market, 

Spectator. 

4. Hog is uſed in Lincolnſhire for a ſheep 
of a certain age, I think of two years, 

Skinner, 

Ho'GcorTE. . /. [Hog and cote. ] A houſe 
for hogs; a hogſty. 

Out of a ſmall Aegcete ſixty or eighty load of 

dung hath been raiſed. Mer timer, 


Ho'GGEREL. . . A two year old ewe. 
| Ainſworth. 
Hocn. . /. [otherwiſe written ho, hoy, 
or hough, from ho9#+h, Dutch.] A hill; 
riſing ground; a cliff. Obſolete. 
That well can witneſs yet unto this day, 
The weſtern 7, beſprinkl'd with the gore 
Of mighty Goemot. Fairy Queen, 
Ho'crrRv. n. / [hog and hynd, a keep- 
er.] A keeper of hogs. 
The terms hogherd and cowkeeper are not to 


be uſed in our poetry; but there are no finer 
words in the Greek. Broome. 


Ho'oG618H. adj. from hog.]J Having 
the qualities of a hog; brutiſh; greedy; 
ſelliſh. 

Suſpicion Miſo had, for the gg farewdneſs 
of her brain, and Mopſa, for a very unlikely en- 
vy. Srdney. 

Ho'G6154Ly. adv. [from hoggiſh.] Gree- 
dily ; ſelſiſhly. | 

Ho'6Gr1snNrss. n. /. [from Hg.]! 
Brutality; greedineſs; ſelfiſhneſs. 

Vo I. 


* 
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Hose Ad. 0 
 Ho'osnrE AD, n. /. Plants, | 
Ho'osMUsHROOMS, Ainſworth, 

Ho'G6s FENNEL. 


Hos HEAD. n. /. [hog and head.) 
1. A meaſure of liquids containing ſixty- 
three gallons. 

Varro tells, that every jugerum of vines yielded 
ſix hundred urns of wine: according to this pro- 
portion, our acre ſhould yield fifty- five hog reads, 
and a little more. Arbuthnot. 

2. Any large barrel. 
Blow firongly with a pair of bellows into a 
log ſhead, putting into it before that which you 
would have preſerved; and in the inftant that 
you withdraw the bellows, ſtop the hole. Bacon. 

They flung up one of their largeſt keg e: 
I drank it off; for it did not hold half a _ 


Gulliver's Travels, 


Ho'csTy. n. /. [hog and fly.) The place 
in which ſwine are ſhut to be fed. 

The families of farmers live in filth and naſti- 

neſs, without a ſhoe or ſtocking to their fect, or 

a houſe ſo convenient as an Engliſh hog Ay. 

| Swift. 

How aSH. n. /. [hog and waſh.] The 
draff which is given to ſwine. 

Your butler purloins your liquor, and the 

brewer ſells you hogwwaſh. Arbuthnot. 


Ho'tven. u. / [hoeden, Welſh; femina 
levioris fame, Latin.) An ill-taught 
awkward country girl. | 


To Ho'tveN. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
romp indecently. 
Some of them would get a ſcratch; but we 
always diſcovered, upon examining, that they 
had been loidening with the young apprentices. 


: Sift, 

To Hotse. Nv. a. [hauſer, French.] To 
To Holst. raiſe up on high. 

'Tis the ſport to have the engineer vi up 


with his own petar. Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Join you with me; 


ſeat, | 
Heo#ſe ſail, and fly; 
And in thy flight aloud on Cratis cry. Chapman. 
Auria bad 45i/-d fail, and was on his way to- 
ward the bay of Naupactus. KRnelles* Hiftory. 
They looted the rudder-bands, and 5ij-d up 
the mainſail to the wind, and made toward thore. 
Acts. 
That man which prizeth virtue for itſelf, and 
cannot endure to e and ſtrike his fails, as the 
divers natures of calms and ſtorms require, muſt 
cut his ſails of mean length and breadth, and con- 
tent himſelf with a flow and ſure navigation. 
Raleigh, 
What made Abſalom kick at all the kindneſſes 
of his father, but becauſe his ambition would 
needs be fingering the ſceptre, and 44i/ting him 
into his father's throne ? South, 
We thought for Greece 
The ſails were hi/ted, and our fears releaſe, 
Dryden's AM neid. 
They i him on the bier, and deal the dole, 
And there 's an end. Dryden Perſius. 
What haſte ſhe made to 22% her purple ſails! 
And to appear magnificent in flight, 
Drew half our ſtrength away. Dryden, 
Their navy ſwarms upon the coaſts: they cry 
To l their anchors, but the gods deny. Did. 
Seize him, take, % him up, break off his 
hold, 
And tols him headlong from the temple's wall. 
Scutliern. 
If 'twas an iſland where they found the ſhells, 
they ſtraightways concluded that the whole ifland 
lay originally at the bottom of the ſea, and that 
it was k5iJ/ed up by ſome vapour from bineath. 
W 95d war 4's Natural Iliftory 


Jop, in the old gloſſaries, is mentioned 


Shakſpeare. 


| 


in the ſame ſenle with <vold, i, e. a g0- 


N 


We'll quickly % duke Humphrey from his | 


| 
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vernour or chief officer; but in ſome 
other places for love, as ho/dlic, lovely. 
Gibſon's Camden. 
To HOLD, v. a. preter. held; part. paſſ. 
held or Holden. ¶ haldan, Gathick ; hal- 
ban, Saxon; benden, Dutch. ] 
1. To graſp in the hand; to gripe; to 
clutch. 
© Lift up the lad, , bim in thy band. Gengſis. 
France, thou may ſt keld a ſerpent by the 
tongue, 
A faſting tyger ſafer by the tooth, 


Than keep in peace that hand which thou do'fy 
held. Shakfſpeare. 


2. To keep; to retain; to gripe faſt; not 
to let go. 
Too late it was for ſatyr to be told, 
Or ever hope recover her again; 
In vain he ſeeks, that having cannot 3. 
Fairy Queen, 
Prove all things: 3d faſt that which is guod, 
2 Thcflalunians, 


3. To connect; to keep from ſeparation. 
The loops ke!d one curtain to another. Exodus. 
4. To maintain as an opinion, 
Thou haſt there them that 4/4 the doctrine of 
Balaum. ; Revelation. 
5. To conſider; to regard. 


Las a ftranger to my heart and me 
Held thee from this for ever. 


6. To think of; to 
praiſe or blame. ; 
I held him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not. Shakſp. 
One amongſt the faireſt of Greece, 
That 2 , his honour higher than his caſe. Shak, 
This makes thee bleſſed peace ſo light to v»/d, 
Like ſummer's flies that fear not winter's cold, 
Fair fav. 
Feld ſuch in reputation. Philippians, 
He would make us amends, and ſpend ſome 
time with us, if we v his company and con- 
ference agreeable. Bacon, 
As Chaucer is the father of Engliſh poetry, ſo 
I kos/d him in the ſame degree of veneration as 
the Grecians /:/4 Homer, or the Romans Virgil. 


Din dex. 


Shakſpcare, 
judge with regard to 


Ye Latian dames, if any here 
Ho/d your unhappy queen Amata dear ! 


7. To receive, and keep in a veſſel. 
She tempers dulcet creams, nur theſe to Anl4 

Wants her fit veſſels pre. Milton. 

8. To contain; to receive into its capa— 
city: as, a hogſhead holds ſixty- three 
gallons ; the ſack is too little to hold the 
grain. 

9. To keep ; not to ſpill. 


Broken cifierns that can 42 no water. 


tO. To keep; to hinder from eſcape, 
For this infernal pit ſhall never A 
Celeftial ſpirits in bondage. 
11, To keep from ſpoil; to defend. 
With what arms 
We mean to eld what anciently we claim 
Of empire. Milton. 
12. To keep from loſs. 
Man ſhould better A his place 
By wiſdom. 
13. To have any ſtation. 
The ſtar bids the ſhepherd feld; 
Now the top of heav'n deth old, Aloe. 
And ME the ficand, and now the plain the 
weld; 
Their ardent eyes with bloody freaks were fill'd. 


D ry, 


Fer. 


Miltan, 


Aten. 


Dryden, 
Obſerve the youth wi o firſt app ars in figl:t, 
And ho!s the neareſt ſtat on to the light, Did. 
14. To poſſeſs ; to have. 
Welding Corivliin the tame of Rome, 
Even like a fawning gre, hound in the leaſh, 
lo let him ip at will. S fiat ſpeare. 
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The caſtle, h/den by a garriſon of Germans, 


he commanded to be beſieged. Rinolley' Hiſt. 


Afaredly it is more thame for a man to loſe 


that which he 4%/dethù, than to fail in getting that 

which he never had. I Hayward. 
15. To poſſeſs in ſubordination, 

He was willing to yield himſelf unto Solyman 

as his vaſſal, and of him to 4d his ſeigniory for 


a yearly tribute, f KAnolles, 
The terms too hard by which I was to held 
The good. Milton. 


16. To ſuſpend; to refrain. 

Men in the midſt of their own blood, and fo 
furiouſly aſſailed, held their hands, contrary to the 
laws of nature and neceſſity. Bacon, 

Death! what do'ſt! O held thy blow! 

What thou do'ſt, thou do'ſt not know. Craftaw, 
17. To ſtop; to reſtrain. | 
We cannot 4:/d mortality's ſtrong hand. Shak. 
Fell, banning hag! inchantreſs, a, thy tongue. 
Shakſpeare. 
When ftraight the people, by no force com- 
ell'd, 

Nor Wor from their inclination keld, 
Break forth at once. Waller. 

Unleſs thou find occaſion, held thy tongue; 


Thy ſelf or others, careleſs talk may wrong. 


Denham. 
all your laughter, then divert your fellow- 
ſervants. Soft. 


18. To fix to any condition. 
His gracious promiſe you might, 
As cauſe had call'd you up, have ke/d him to. 
Shakſpeare. 
19. To keep; to ſave. 

Stay but a little; for my cloud of dignity 
Is keld from failing with ſo weak a wind, 
That it will quickly drop: my day is dim. Shak. 

20. To coufine to a certain ſtate. 

The Moſt High then ſhewed figns for them, 
and ke/d ſtill the flood, till they were paſſed 
over. 2 Eſdras. 

21. To detain; to keep in confinement 


or ſubjection. | 
Him God hath raiſed up, baving looſed the 
pains of death, becauſe it was not poſſible that he 
ſhould be holden of it. 1 Act,. 
22. To retain; to continue. 
Theſe reaſons mov'd her ſtar- like huſband's 


heart; 
But fiill he % his purpoſe to depart. Dryden. 
23. To practiſe with continuance. 
Night 
And chaos, anceſtors of nature, A 
Eternal anarchy. Milton. 


24. Not to intermit, 
Seed-time and barveſt, heat and hoary froft, 
Shall Bel their courſe, Milton, 
25. To ſolemnize; to celebrate. 
The queen this day here h, her parliament, 
But little thinks we ſhall be of her council, 
Shakſpeare, 
He Feld a feaſt in his houſe, like the feaſt of 
a king, — — I Samuel. 
26. To conſerve; not to infringe. 
Her huſband heard it, and held iis peace. 
| Numbers. 
She ſaid, and Ac her peace: ÆQneas went, 
Unknowing whom the ſacred ſybil meant. 
Dryden. 
27. To manage; to handle intellectually. 
Come in their diſcourſe-defire rather commen- 
dation of wit, in being able to held all argu- 
ments, than of judgment in diſcerning what is true. 
Bacon. 


| 


% 


28, To maintain. 
Whereupon they alſo made engines againſt their 
engines, and eld the m battle a long ſeaſon. 


1 Mac, 
29. To carry on conjunctively . 
The phariſees held a council againſt him. 
| Matthew, 
A while diſcourſe they el. Milton. 


30. To proſecute ; to continues 
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He came to the land's end, where he holding 
his courſe towards the weſt, did at length peace- 
ably paſs through the ſtraits, Abbot. 


31. To Ho forth, To offer to exhibit; 


to propoſe, 


greateſt ſimplicity of thought and language, as 
well as life and manners, holding forth nothing 
but piety, charity, and humility, with the belief 
of the Meſſiah and of his kingdom. Temple, 

Obſerve the connection of ideas in the propo- 
ſitions, which books vd forth and pretend to 
teach as truths, Locke, 

My account is fo far from interfering with 
Moſes, that it ke{ds forth a natural 3 
of his ſenſe, aodward, 


32. To Hor forth, To protend; to 
put forward to view. 

How joyful and pleaſant a thing is it to have 

a light eld us forth from heaven to direct our 

ſteps! | Cheyne, 

33. 76 Horb in. To reſtrain; to go- 
vern by the bridle. | 

d honeſtly told 


| 


I have lately fold my nag, an 

his greateſt fault, which is, that he became ſuch 

a lover of liberty, that I could ſcarce held him in. 
Swift. 

34. To HoiDin, To reſtrain in general. 
Theſe men's haſtineſs the warier ſort of you 
doth not commend; ye wiſh they had ke/d them- 
ſelves longer in, and not ſo dangerouſly flown 
abroad. Hooker. 


35. 25 Hold of. To keep at a diſtance. 
Although 'tis tit that Caſio have his place; 
Yet if you pleaſe to 4/4 him off a while, 
You ſhall by that perceive him. Shakſpeare. 

The object of fight doth ſtrike upon the pupil 
of the eye directly without any interception; 


| 


| 


ſound a little from the organ. Bacon. 
I am the better acquainted with you for ab- 
ſence, as men are with themſelves for affliction: 
abſence does but 2 off a friend, to make a 
friend, to make one ſee him truly. Pope. 


36. To Hor on. To continue; to pro- 
tract; to puſh forward. | 
They took Barbaroſſa, ko/ding cn his courſe to 
Africk,who brought great fear upon tie country, 
Knolles' Hiſtory, 
If the obedience challenged were indeed due, 
then did our brethren both begin the quarrel and 
hold it on. Saunderſon. 
37. To HoLD out. To extend; to ſtretch 
forth. 
The king keld out to Eſther the golden ſceptre 
that was in his hand. Efther. 


38. To HoLD out, To offer; to propoſe. 

Fortune holds out theſe to you, as rewards. 
Ben Tonſon. 

39. To Hor p out, To continue to do 

or ſuffer. | 

He cannot long Id at theſe pangs, 
Th' inceſſant care and labour of his mind. 
Shakſpeare. 


40. To Hoh p. To raife aloft. 
I ſhould remember him: does he not hold up 
his head, as it were, and ſtrut in his gait? Shak/. 
The hand of the Almighty viſibly held up, and 
prepared to take vengeance, - HL 


41. To Help h. To ſuſtain; to ſup- 


port by influence or contrivance. 

There is no man at once either excellently good 
or extremely evil, but grows either as he e 
himſelf / in virtue, or lets himſelf ſlide to vi- 
ciouſneſs. Sidney. 

It followeth, that all which they do in this ſort 
proceedeth originally from ſome ſuch agent as 
knoweth, appointeth, ko/deth up, and actually 
frameth the ſame, Hooker. 


| 


| 


| 


—— 


The time miſorder'd doth in common ſenſe 
Crowd us, and cruſh us to this monſtrous form, 
Shatſpeare. 

| 


To held our ſafety up, 


whereas the cave of the ear doth ho/d ff the 


| 


Chriſtianity came into the world with the | 


wt... At 


— 
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And ſo ſucceſs of miſchief ſhall be bornez 
And heir from heir ſhall hold his quarrel wp. 
Shatſpeares 
Thoſe princes have held up their ſovereignty 
beft, which have bcen ſparing in thoſe grants. 
Davies on Ireland. 
Then do not ſtrike him dead with a denial, 
But held him p in life, and cheer his ſoul 
With the faint glimmering of a doubtful nope. 
Addiſon's Cato, 
42, To keep from falling ; materially. 
We have often made one conſiderably thick 
piece of marble take and hold up another, having 
purpoſely cauſed their flat ſurfaces to he carefully 
ground and poliſhed. Boyle, 


| To Hop. v. u. 


1. To ſtand; to be right; to be without 
exception. . 

To ſay that ſimply an argument, taken from 
man's authority, doth A, no way, neither affir- 
matively nor negatively, is hard. Heoker, 

This ho/deth not in the ſea-coafts. Bacen, 

The lafting of plants is moſt in thoſe that are 
largeſt of body; as oak, elm, and chefnut, and 
this kel/deth in trees; but in herbs it is often con- 
trary. Bacon. 

When the religion formerly received is rent by 
difcords, and when the holineſs of the profeſſors 
of religion is decayed, and full of ſcandal, and 
withal the times be ſtupid, ignorant, and barba-- 
rous, you may doubt the ſpringing up of a new 

ſect; if then alſo there ſhould ariſe any extrava- 
gant and ftrange ſpirit, to make himſelf author 
thereof; all which points ke/d when Mahomet 
publiſhed his law. | Bacon. 

Nothing can be of greater uſe and defence to 
the mind than the diſcovering of the colours of 
good and evil, ſhewing in what caſes they eld, 
and in what they deceive. Bacon, 

* force conſtrains, the ſentence 

o/ds ; 
But who conſtrains me? Milton, 

None of his ſolutions will ko/d by mere me- 
chanicks, More. 

* This unſeen agitation of the minute parts will 
hold in light and ſpirituous liquors, Boyle. 

The drift of this figure holds good in all the 
parts of the creation. L' Eftrange. 

The reafons given by them againſt the worſhip 
of images, will equally Bed againſt the worſhip 
of images amongſt chriſtians. Stillingfleet, 

It holds in all operative principles whatſoever, 
but eſpecially in ſuch as relate to morality; in 
which not to proceed, is certainly to go back- 
ward. South, 
The proverb ko/ds, that to be wiſe and love, 
Is hardly grant:d to the gods above. Dryden, 
As if th' experiment were made to d 
For baſe production, and reject the gold. Dryden, 
This remark, I muſt acknowledge, is not ſo 
proper for the colouring as the delign; but it will 
Ald for both, Dryden. 
Our author offers no reaſon; and when any 
body docs, we ſhall ſec whether it will 1% or 


no. | | Lecke. - 
The rule Aalds in land as well as all other com- 

moditics. 8 Locke, 
This ſeems to d in moſt caſes, Addi ſon. 


The analogy holds good, and preciſcly keeps to 
the ſame properties in the planets and comets, 
Cheyne. 
Sanctorius's experiment of perſpiration, being 
to the other ſeciction as five to three, does not 
held in this country, except in the hotteſt time of 
ſummer. Arbuth, en Aliments. 
In words, as faſhions, the ſame rule will A; 
Alike fantaſtick, if too new or old. Pepe, 


2. To continue unbroken or unſubdued. 
Our force by land hath nobly held, Shakſp, 
3. 10 laſt; to endure. ; 


We ſce, by the peeling of onions, what a 
holding ſubſtance the ſkin is. Bacon. 


Never any man was yet ſo old, 
But hopꝰd his life one winter more mig 


4. To continue without variation. 


** 


ht held. 
Denham, 
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| We our ſtate 
fold, as you yours, while our obedience holds, | 

, Milton, 

He did not hold in this mind long. L' Eftrdnge, 
To refrain. 

His dauntleſs heart would fain have held 
From weeping, but his eyes rebell'd, Dryden, 
6. To ſtand up for ; to adhere. 

Through envy of the devil came death into 
the world, and they that do hold of his fide do 
find it. a Wiſdom, 

They muſt, if they hold to their principles, 
agree that things had their production always as 
now they have. Hale. 

When Granada for your uncle held 
You was by us reſtor'd, and he expell'd. Dryden. 

Numbers 30% 
With the fair freckled king and beard of gold: 
So vig'rous are his eyes, ſuch rays they caſt, 
So prominent his eagle's beak is plac'd, Dryden. 
7. To be dependent on. 

Tie other two were great princes, though 
knlding of him; men both of giant-like huge- 
neſs and force. Sidney. 

The mother, if the houſe ho/ds of the lady, 
had rather, yea and will, have her ſon cunning 
and bold. Aſcham. 

The great barons had not only great numbers 
of knights; but even petty barons ho/ding under 
them. | Temple. 

My crown is abſolute, and ke/4s of none, Dryd. 

8. To derive right. | | 

'Tis true, from force the nobleſt title ſprings ; 

I therefore hold from that which firſt made kings. 
Dryden, 


5 


To maintain an opinion. 

Men hold and profeſs without ever having ex- 
amined. Locke, 
10. 7b Hord forth, To harangue ; to 

ſpeak in publick ; to ſet forth publickly. 

A petty conjuror, telling fortunes, held forth 

in the market-place, L' Eftrange. 
11. To Hold in, To reſtrain one's ſelf. 
I am full of the fury of the Lord: I am weary 
with holding in. Feremiah, 
12. To Horb in. To continue in luck. 
A duke, playing at hazard, held in a great 
many hands together. Stoift. 
13. To Ho D off. To keep at a diſtance 


without cloſing with offers. 
Theſe are intereſts important enough, and yet 
we muſt be wooed to conſider them; nay, that 


does not prevail neither, but with a perverſe coy- 
neſs we hold off. Decay ef Piety. 


T4. To Horb on, To continue; not to 


be interrupted. 
The trade held en for many years after the bi- 


mops became proteftants; and ſome of their | 


names are ſtill remembered with infamy, on ac- 
eount of enriching their families by ſuch ſacri- 
legious alienations. Swift, 
15. To Holb on. To proceed. 
He held on, however, *till he was upon the 
very point of breaking, L' Eftranpe. 
16. 10 HotD out, To laſt; to endure. 
Before thoſe dews that form manna come upon 
trees in the valleys, they diſhpate, and cannot 
hold out, Bacon. 
As there are mountebanks for the natural bo- 
dy, ſo are there mountebanks for the politick 
body; men that perhaps have been lucky in two 
or three experiments, but want the grounds of 
ſcience, and therefore cannot kold out. Bacon, 
Truth, fidelity, and juſtice, are a ſure way of 
thriving, and will eld out, when all fraudulent 
arts and devices will fail. 
By an extremely exact regimen a conſumptive 
perſon may Fold out for years, if the ſymptoms 
are not violent, Arbutinet. 


17. 7o Horp out. Not to yield; not to 
be ſubdued. 


The great maſter went with his company to a 
place where the Spaniatds,. fore charged by 
Aclimctes, had much ado to led out, Anelles, 


both literally and figuratively, both 


1 lletſon, | 
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You think it ſtrange a perſon, obſeq obs to 
thoſe he loves, ſhould hold out fo lu » 4 


importunity. i vie, 
Nor could the hardeſt ir'n hold out | 
Agaiaſt his blows. Pudibras. 


I would cry now, my eyes grow womaniſh; 
But yet my heart #olds out, Dryd. Span. Fryar. 
The citadel of Milan has keld cut formerly, 
after the conqueſt of the reſt of the dutchy, 
Addiſon on Ttaly, 
Pronounce your thoughts: are they till fixt 
To hold it out, and fight it to the laſt ? 
Or are your hearts ſubdu'd at length, and wrought, 
By time and ill ſucceſs, to a ſubmiſſion ? Addi. 
As to the holding out againſt ſo many altera- 
tions of ſtate, it ſomctimes proceeds from prin- 
ciples. Collier en Pride. 


18. To HoLD together. To be joined. 
Thoſe old Gothick caſtles made at ſeveral 

times, hold together only, as it were, by rags and 

patches, Dryden. 


19. To Hold together. To remain in 
union, 

Even outlaws and robbers, who break with 
all the world beſides, muſt keep faith amongſt 
themſelves, or elſe they cannot ved together, 

| Locke, 
20. To HoLD up. To ſupport himſelf. 

All the wiſe ſayings which philoſophers could 
muſter up, have helped only to ſupport ſome few 
ſtout and obſtinate minds, which, without the aſ- 
ſiſtance of philoſophy, could have held up pretty 
well of themſelves. Tillotſon, 


21. 75 HoLD uþ. Not to be foul weather, 
Though nice and dark the point appear, 
Quoth Ralph, it may Bild up and clear, Hudib. 


22. To Hol p wp. To continue the ſame 
ſpeed. 

When two ſtart into the world together, the 
ſucceſs of the firſt ſeems to preſs upon the repu- 
tation of the latter; for why could not he Lo/d up ? 

Collier of Envy. 
23. To Horb with. To adhere to; to 
co-operate with. 

There is none that Boldeti with me in theſe 
things but Michael. 


* 


tion; but is the imperative mood. For- 

bear; ſtop; be ſtill. 

Hold, ho! licutenant—fir—Montano ! Gentle- 
men, 

Have you forgot all ſenſe of place and duty ? 

The general ſpeaks to you, hold, for ſhame! 

Shakſpeare, 

Hold, hald! are all thy empty wiſhes ſuch ! 

A good old woman would have ſaid as much. 

' Dryden. 


HouD. 1 [from the verb.] 
1. The act of ſeizing; gripe; graſp; 
ſeizure. It is uſed with great frequency, 


for manual and intellectual agency. The 
verbs with which it is ofteneſt united, 


are take, lay, have. 
Thoſe bards delivered no certain truth of any 
thing; neither is there any certain e to be raten 
of any antiquity which 1s received by tradition. 
Spenſer on Ireland. 

The wits of the multitude are ſuch, that many 
things they cannot /ay Held on at once. Hoster. 
Uzzan put forth bis hand to the ark of God, 
and tc hold of it; for the oxen ſhook it. 2 Sam. 
This is to give him liberty and power : 
Rather thou ſhould'it /ay A upon him, ſend him 
To deſerv'd death, and a juſt puniſhment. 


Ben Yonſun. 
Let but them 


Find courage to Jay hold on this occaſion, Men. 

The devil himſelf, when let looſe upon Job, 
could not tranſport that patient good man beyond 
his temper, or make him quit his . 
| L' Ejirange. 


} to /ay hold of objects of any ſize or quantity, 


—c— 


Daniel. 
Hop has tHe appearance of an interjec- 


2. Something to be held; ſupport. 
3. Power of keeping. 


4. Catch; power of ſeizing. 


5. Priſon; place of cuſtody. 


6. Cuſtody. ä 


7. Power; influence operating on the 


HOL. 

He ſeiz'd the ſhining bough with gripirig Bel 
And rent away with eaſe the ling'r ing | ey 

- Dryden, 


The hand is divided into four fingers bending 
forwards, and one oppoſite to them bending 
backwards, and of greater ſtrength than any of 
them fingly, which we call the thumb, te join 
with them ſeverally or united, whereby it is fitted 


Ray on the Creation, 
Yet"then, from all my grief, O Lord, 
Thy mercy ſet me free, 
Whilſt in the confidence of pray'r, | 
My ſoul tot hold on thee. Addiſon, 
We are ſtrangely backward to lay dd of this 
ſafe, this only method of cure. Atterbury, 
He kept his hold, 
Nor loſt till beauty was decay'd and old, 
And love was by poſſeſſion pall'd and cold. 
Gramnvi/le, 


Tf a man be upon an high place, without rails 
or good hole, he is ready to fall. Bacon. 


On your vigour now, 
My 4ho/d of this new kingdom all depends. Milton. 


The law hath yet another 4 on you. Shatſp. 


They /ay bim in ved, becauſe it was not de- 
clared what Was to be done with tim. Hooker. 
- The priſoner to his hold retir'd. Dryden. 
They /aid hands on them, and put them in 
hold unto the next day. Ads, 


King Richard, he is in the mighty 3% 
Of Bolingbroke. Shakſpeare. 


mind, 

Rural recreations abroad, and books at home, 
are the innocent pleaſures of a man who is early 
wiſe; and give fortune no more hold of him than 
of neceſſity he muſt. Dry len. 

Fear is that paſſion which hath the greateft 
power over us, and by which God and his laws 
take the ſureſt hold of us. Tillotſon. 

Let it conſiſt with an unbeliever's intereſt and 
ſafety to wrong you, and then it will be impoſ- 
ſible you can have any ho!d upon him, becauſe 
there is nothing leſt to give him a check, or to put 
in the balance againſt his profit. _— 
8. Hol D a hip. All that part which 
lies between the keelſon and the lower 


deck. Harris. 
Now a ſea into the hold was got, 
Wave upon wave another ſea had wrought. : 
: Dryden, 
9. A lurking place: as the hold of a wild 
beaſt or deer. | 
10. A fortified place; a fort; a fafe re- 
fidence. 
It was his policy to leave no heli behind him; 
but make all plain and waſte, Spencer. 
Theſe ſeparated themſelves unto David, into 
the hold to the wilderneſs, men of might, Chrer, 
He ſhall deſtroy the ſtrong holds, Jeremiah. 
Ho'LDeR. . /. [from hold.] 
1. One that holds or gripes any thing in 
his hand. | 
The makers and ho!ders of plows are wedded 
to their own particular way. Aflortimer, 
2, A tenant ; one that holds land under 
another, : 
In times paſt holdings were ſo plentiful, and 
kulders fo ſcarce, as well was the landlord, who 
could not get one to be his tenant, Carcati. 
HoivtRrFo'RTH. u. /. [held and forth.] 
An haranguer; one who ſpeaks in 
publick. 
Whence ſome tub k:/deriſcorth have made 
or” ee tubs the richeit trade, Hu as. 
e was conkrmed in this opinion upon ſeeing 


the elde. forth, Addiſon, 


o 


642 


4. 


5. A mean habitation, 


6. Some ſubterfuge or ſhift. 


HOL 


Ho'r.nrasT. 1. /. [hold and faft.) Any 
thing which takes hold; a catch; a 
hook. 

- The ſeveral teeth are furniſhed with Joldfafts 
ſuitable to the ftreſs that they are put to. Kay. 


Ho't.vixG. n. /. [from hold, ] 


1. Tenure; farm. 4 
Holdings were ſo plentiful, and holders ſo 
ſcarce, as well was the landlord, who could not 
get a tenant, Carew, 
2. It ſometimes ſignifies the burden or 


chorus of a ſong. Hanmer. 
The helding every man fhall beat as loud 
As his ſtrong ſides can volly. Shakſpeare, 


Horx. n. /. [Bol, Dutch; hole, Saxon. J 
1. A cavity narrow and long, either per- 


pendicular or horizontal. 
The earth had not a fle to hide this deed. 

Shakſpeare. 
A loadſtone is ſo diſpoſed, that it thall draw 
unto it, on a reclined plane, a bullet of ſteel, 
which, as it aſcends near to the loadſtone, may 
fall down through ſume dale, and ſo return to the 
place whence it began to move. Wilkins, 
There are the tops of the mountains, and under 
their roots in heles and caverns the air is often de- 
tained. Burnet. 


2. A perforation ; a ſmall interſticial va- 
cuity. ; = 
Look upon linen that has ſmall Bes in it: 
thoſe holes appear black, men are often deceived 
ja taking holes for ſpots of ink; and painters, to 
reſent Holes, make ule of black. Boyle. 

a. cove ; a hollow place. 
Upon his bloody finger he doth wear 
A precious ring, that lightens all the hole, Shak, 


4. A cell of an animal. 


A tortoiſe ſpends all his days in a hole, with a 
houſe upon his head. L' Eftrange. 

l have frighted ants with my fingers, and pur- 
ſued them as far as another , ſtopping all paſ- 
© Cages to their own neſt, and it was natural for 
them to fly info the next /v/e. : Addiſon. 
Hole is generally 


uſed, unleſs in ſpeaking of manual 


works, with ſome degree of diſlike, 
When Alexander firſt beheld the face 
. Of the great cynick, thus he did lament: 
How much more happy thou, that art content 
To live within this little 2e, than I 
Who after empire, that vain quarry, fly. Dryden. 
Ainſworth. 


7. Arm-hole. The cavity under the ſhoulder, 
Tickling is moſt in the ſoles, and under the 
 arm-/ivles and ſides. Bacon. 


Ho'Libau. n. /. [holy dame.) Bleſſed 
lady. Hanmer, 
By my lolidam, here comes Catharine, Shak, 
Ho'LiLY. adv. [from holy. ] 
1. Piouſly ; with ſanctity. 
, Thou would'ſt be great, 
Art not without ambition ; but without 
Tuc illneſs ſhould attend it; what thou would'ſt 
highly, 
That would*ft thou ig.. Shakſpeare, 
2. Inviolably ; without breach. 
Friendſhip, a rare thing in princes, more rare 
between princes, that ſo H was obſerved to 
the laft of thoſe two excellent men. Sidney. 


Ho'LIx ESS. 2. / [from holy.] 

1. Sanctity; piety ; religious goodneſs. 

In it doth beſeem your Aulincſs 
To ſ-parate the huſband and the wife. Shakſp. 
Religion is rent by diſcords, and the iH 
of the profeſſors is decayed, and full of ſcandal, 
Bacon, 

Then in full age, and hoary An 
Retire, great teacher, to thy promiſs'd bliſs, _ 
Prior, 
We fee piety and holineſs ridiculed as moroſe 


Angularitics.. Kegers, 


HOL 
The ſtate of being hallowed ; dedica- 


2. 
tion to religion. 


3. The title of the pope. 


I here appeal unto the , 
To bring my whole cand 'fore his holineſs Shak/. 
His Ainet has told ſome Engliſh gentlemen, 
that thoſe of our nation ſhould have the privileges. 
Addiſon on Italy. 


Ho'LLA. interj, [ hola, French.) A word 
uſed in calling to any one at a diſtance. 


Liſt, lift ! I hear 
Some far off ho/la break the filent air. Milton. 


To Ho'LLaA. v. n. [from the interjection. 
This word is now vitiouſly written hollo 
by the beſt authors: ſometimes Hallo.] 

o cry out loudly, 
But I will find him when he lies aſleep, 
And in his ear I'll Ale Mortimer! Shatſpeare. 
What halloing and what ſtir is this to-day, 
Shakſpeare, 


Ho'LLawnD. n. /. Fine linen made in 
Holland. 


Some for the pride of Turkiſh courts defign'd 
For folded turbants fineſt k{/and bear. Dryden. 


Ho'LLow. adj. [from hole.] 


1. Excavated ; having a void ſpace within; 
. not ſolid. 
It is fortune's uſe 
To let the wretched man outlive his wealth, 
To view with ve eye and wrinkled brow 
An age of poverty. Shakſp. Mercht. of Venice. 
Some ſearch — kellow trees, and fell the 
woods, Dryden. 
He frets, he fumes, he ſtares, he ſtamps the 
ground ; 
The Bel tow'rs with clamours ring around. 
: Dryden. 
2, Noiſy, like ſound reverberated from a 
cavity. 
The ſouthern wind, 

Now by his ke//ow whiſtling in the leaves, 
Foretels a tempeſt. Shakjpeare. 
Thence ifſu'd ſuch a blaſt and Blei roar, 

As threaten'd from the hinge to heave the door. 
: Dryden, 
3- Not faithful ; not ſound ; not what one 
appears. | 
Who in want a ee friend doth try, 
Directly ſeaſons him his enemy. Shakſpeare. 
Hellow church papifts are like the roots of 
nettles, which themſelves ſting not; but bear all 


the ſtinging leaves. Bacon, 
He ſeem'd 
But all was falſe and hollow, Milton, 


Ho'tr.ow. n. /. 


1. Cavity; concavity. 
Ive heard myſelf proclaim'd, 
And by the happy cet of a tree 
Eicap'd the hunt, Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
I ſuppoſe there is ſome vault or Ae , or iſle, 
behind the wall, and ſome paſſage to it. Bacon. 
Againſt the horſe's fide his ſpear 


Whilſt from the ke/{owvs of his womb proceed 
Groans, not his own. Denham, 
Himſelf, as in the ho//ow of his hand, 
Holding, vbedient to his high command, 
The deep abyſs, 
2, Cavern; den; hole, 
Who art thou, that lately did'ſt deſcend 


Prior. 


- 


. Foreſts grew 
Upon the barren he//o2vs, high o'erſhading 
The haunts of ſavage beats, 
3. Pit, 
A fine genius for gardening thought of form- 
ing ſuch an unſiglitly Allem into fo uncommon 


Prior. 


5. Paſſage; caval, 


| 


He throws, which trembles with encloſed fear 31 


Into this gaping e of the earth? Shalſpeare., 


and agiceable a ſcene, Adiliſon. 
4. Any opening or vacuity. 
He touched che kol/ow of his thigh. Cenefii. 


HOL 


| © The little ſprings and rills are eonveyed 
through little channels into the main he/low of the 


.  aqueduR, Addiſon on Italy. 
To Ho'tLow. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To make hollow; to excavate. | 
Trees rudely hel/low'd, did the waves ſuſtain, 
Ere ſhips in triumph plow'd the watry plain. 
| Dryden. 
Multitudes were employed in the finking of 
wells, and the /o//owing of trees. Specrator. 


To Ho'L Tow. v. n. [This is written by 
neglect of etymology for holla. See 
HoLLa.] To ſhout ; to hoot. 

This unſeen judge will wait, and in your ear 
Will ko/low, rebel, tyrant, murderer. Dryden. 
I paſs for a diſaffected perſon and a murderer, 
becauſe I do not hoot and hollow, and make a 
noiſe, Addiſon, 
He with his hounds comes ho/lowing from the 
ſtable, : 
Makes love with' nods, and kneels beneath a 
table. Pope, 

Ho'.LowHEARTED. adj. [hollow and 

heart.) Diſhoneſt ; inſincere; of prac- 


tice or ſentiment differing from pro« 
feſſion. 


What could be expected from him, but knotty 
and crooked ho//owwhearted dealings? Howel. 
The 4s//orwhearted diſaffected, 
And cloſe malignants are detected. Hudibras. 
Ho'L.owLy. adv. [from hollow.] 
1. With cavities. 


2. Unfaithfully ; inſincerely; diſhoneſtly. 
O earth bear witneſs, 

And crown what I profeſs with kind event, 

If I ſpeak true; if 4/lowly, invert 

What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief! Shatſp, 
You ſhall arraign your conſcience 

And try your penitence, if it be found, 

Or Aollotoly put on. Shakſp. Meaſ. for Meaſ. 


Ho'LLowNess, n. . [from hollow.] 
1. Cavity; ſtate of being hollow. 


If you throw a ſtone or a dart, they give no 
ſound ; no more do bullets, except they happen 
to be a little hollowed in the caſting, which 4e. 
lowneſs penneth the air. Bacon, 

I have ſeen earth taken up by a ſtrong wind, 

| fo that there remained great empty ke//owneſs in 
the place. Aakewill. 

An heap of ſand or fine powder will ſuffer no 
ho!lowneſs within them, though they be dry ſub- 
ſtances, | Burnet, 

2, Deceit ; infincerity ; treachery. 

Thy youngeſt daughter does not love thee leaſt; 
Nor are thoſe empty-hearted, whoſe low ſound 
Reverbs no kr/lywneſs, Shakſpeare's King Lear. 

People, young and raw, and foft-natured, 
think it an eaſy thing to gain love, and reckon 
their own friendſhip a ſure price of any man's > 
but when experience ſhall have ſhewn them the 
hardneſs of moſt hearts, the 4s//owneſs of others, 
and the baſeneſs and ingratitude of almoſt all, 
they will then find that a friend is the gift of 
God, and that he only who made hearts can unite 


them, South, 
Ho'tLLowRoorT, n. /. [hollow and root. } 
A plant, | Ainſworth. 


Ho'tLy. u. f. [holeyn, Saxon. ] A tree. 
The leaves are fect about the edges with long, 
ſharp, Riff prick les: the berries are ſmall, round, 
and generally of a red colour, containing four 
triangular ſtriated ſeeds in each. Of this tree 
there are ſeveral ſpeeics; ſome variegated in the 
leaves, ſome with yellow berries, and ſome with 
white, ; Mitter, 
Faireſt bloſſyms drop with every blaſt ; 
But the brown beauty will like 4-//ies laſt, Cay. 
Some to the holly hedge 
Neſtling repair, aud to the thicket ſome ; 
Some to the rude protection of the thorn. 
Thomſen, 
[hohhec, Saxon: 


——— 


Ho'LLywock, n. / 


| commonly called holyoak.] Roſemallow. 


HOL 
It is in every reſpe& larger than the 


- common mallow. Miller. 
Holyoc ii far exceed poppics for'their durable- 


neſs, and are very ornamental. Mortimer. 
Ho'LLYROSE. ; 
Ho'LLYTREE. n.ſ. Plants. Ainſw. 


HoLME. u. / 


I, Holme or howme, whether jointly or 
ſingly, comes from the Saxon holme, 
a river iſland z or if the place be not 
ſuch, the ſame word ſignifies alſo a hill, 
or mountain. Gibſon's Camaen. 

2. The ilex ; the evergreen oak. 

Under what tree didꝰſt thou take them compa- 
nying together? who anſwered, under a kolm 


tree. * Suſannah, 
The carver home, the maple ſeldom inward 


found, Spenſer, 
Ho'LocavsT. n. . [>> and x.; A 
burnt ſacrifice ; a ſacrifice of which the 
whole was conſumed by fire, and nothing 
retained by the offerer, 
Iſaac carried the wood for the ſacrifice, which 
being an — or burnt-offering, to be con- 


ſumed unto aſhes, we cannot well conceive a 
burthen for a boy. Brown. 


Let the eye behold no evil thing, and it is 
made a ſacrifice; let the tongue ſpeak no filthy 
word, and it becomes an oblation ; let the hand 
do no unlawful action, and you render it a holo- 
cauff, Ray on the Creation. 

Eumenes cut a piece from every part of the vic- 


tim, and by this he made it an ko/ocauft, or an 
entire ſaerifice. Br nome. 


Ho'Locrarn. n. h. CL. and vpe. 
This word is uſed in the Scottiſh law 
to denote a deed written altogether by 
the granter's own hand. | 

Hor. The old pret. and part. paſſ. of help. 


His great love, ſharp as his ſpur, hath ks/p him 


To's home before us. Shakſpeare, 
Ho'Leev. The old participle paſſive of help. 


In a long trunk the ſound is 45/per, though 
both the mouth and the ear be a handful from 
the trunk; and ſumewhat more Helen when the 
hearer is near, than when the ſpeaker. 


Ho'LSTER. n. .. [heolpten, Saxon, a 
hiding-place, ] A cale for a horſeman's 
piſtol, ; 

In 's ruſty ho/fers put what meat 
Tnto his hoſe he cou'd not get. Butler. 
Hor, whether at the beginning or end- 


ing of the name of any place, ſigniſies 
that it is or hath been woody, from the 
Saxon holr, a wood; or ſometimes 
1 from the Saxon hol, z. e. hol- 


ow, eſpecially when the name ends in 
tun or dun. Gib/on, 


HO'LY. adj. [hahx, Saxon ; heyligh, 


Dutch ; from ry healthy, or in a ſlate 
of ſalvation. 
1. Good; pious; religious. 
Sce vo his grace ſtands *tween two clergy- 
men Ls 
And ſee a book of prayer in his hand; 
True ornaments to know a holy man, Ghakſp. 
With joy he will embrace you; for he 's ho- 
nourable, 
And, doubling that, moſt holy, Shakſpeare, 
2. Hallowed ; conſecrated to divine uſe. 
State, kely or unhallow'd, what of that? Shak/. 
Bare was his hoary head; one holy hand 
Held forth his laurel crown, and one his ſceptre. 
Dryden. 


* 


- 


3. Pure; immaculate. 
Common ſenſe could tell them, that the good 
God could not be pleaſed with any thing crucl ; 


nor the moſt kay God with any thing filthy and 
unclean. n 5 South. 


| 


Bacon. 


| 


HOME. n. /. [ham, Saxon. ] 


HO M 
» 
4. Sacred, Pe 
An evil ſoul producing holy witneſs, 
Is like a villain with a ſmiling cheek, Shatſp. 
He has deſerv'd it, were it carbuncled 
Like holy Phœbus' car. Sfatſ. Ant, & Clcop. 
Ho'Ly-cnosT. n. / [haliz and zayx, 
Saxon.] The third perſon of the ado- 
rable Trinity. 


muſt guide us, I aſk, how ſhall any one diſtin- 
guiſh the inſpirations of the He/y- 74 Locke. 
HoLly-THURSDAY. 2. /. T e day on 


which the aſcenſion of our Saviour is 


commemorated, ten days before Whit- 
ſuntide. 


Ho'Ly-wEEK. n. ſ. The week before 
Eaſter, in which the paſſion of our Re- 
deemer is commemorated. 

Ho'Lydar. n. , [holy and day.] 

1, The day of ſome eccleſiaſtical feſtival, 

2. Anniverſary feaſt. 

This victory was ſo welcome unto the Perſians, 
that in memorial thereof they kept that day as 
one of their ſolemn koly-days for many years 
after, | Knolles' Hiſtory, 

Rome's holidays you tell, as if a gueſt 
With the old Romans you were wont to feaſt. 

Waller, 

3. A day of gayety and joy. 

What, have I *ſcap'd Jove-letters in the holy- 
day time of my beauty, and am I no a ſubject 
for them ? Shakſpeare, 

4. A time that comes ſeldom. 


Courage is but a kelyday kind of virtue, to be 
ſeldom « xerciſed.. Dryden. 


HO MAGE. n. . [hommage, French; 
homagium, low Latin, ] 
1. Service paid and fealty profeſſed to a 
ſovereign or ſuperiour lord. 
Call my ſovereign yours, 
And do him kemage as obedient ſubjects. Shak. 
The chiefs, in a ſolemn manner, did their 
k:mages, and made their oaths of fidelity to the 
earl marſhal. Davies. 
2. Obeiſance; reſpect paid by external 
action. 
The gods great mother, when her heav'nly race 
Do homage to her. Denham. 
A tuft of daiſies on a flow'ry lay 
They ſaw, and thitherward they bent their way; 


To this both knights and dames their homage 
made, 


And due obeifance to the daiſy paid. Dryden. 
Go, go, with komage yon proud victors meet! 
Go, lic like dog beneath your maſters' feet. 
Dryden. 
To Ho'MAGE. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
To reverence by external action; to 
pay honour to; to profeſs fealty. 
Ho'MAGER. n. .. [hommager, Fr. from 
homage.) One who holds by homage 
of a ſuperiour lord. | 
Thou bluſheſt, Antony; and that blood of 
thine 
Is Cæſu's homaper. Shakſpeare. 
His ſubjects, traytors, are received by the 
duke of Bretagne, his komager. Bacon, 


1. His own houle ; the private . 
I'm now from me, and out of that proviſion 
Which ſhall be needful for your entertainment. 
Shaxſpeare, 
Something like home that is not he is to be 
deſired; it is found in the houſe of a friend. 
Temple. 


Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 


When Hector went to ice 
His virtuous wife, the fair Andromache, 
He found her not at home; for the was gone. 


If ſtrength of perſuaſion be the light which 


Secur'd from all approaches but a wife, Dj den. 


_— 


— 


2. His own country. 


HOM 
Thofe who have homes, when heme they da re. 


ir 
Toa laſt lodging call their wand'ring friends. 


How can tyrants ſafely govern home, 
Unleſs abroad they purchaſe great alliance ? 
Shakſpeare, 
Their determination is to return to their /o:esy 
and to trouble you no more. Shakſpearte 
With honovur tv his home let Theſcus ride, 
With love to friend, Dryden, 
At home the hateful names of parties ceaſe, 
And fa&tious ſouls are weary'd into peace. Dryd. 
They who paſs through a foreign country, 
towards their native dme, do not uſually give up 
themſelves to the pleaſures of the place, Atrerbs 


3. The place of conſtant reſidence. 
Flandria, by plenty made the home of war, 
Shall weep her crime, and bow to Charles 
reſtor'd. Prior, 
4. Home united to a ſubſtantive, fignities 
domeſtick, or of the ſame country. 
Let the exportation of dne commodities be 
more in value than the importation of foreign. 
Bacon, 
Home. adv. [from the noun. ] 
1. To one's own habitation. 

One of Adam's children in the mountains 
lights on a glittering ſubſtance; dme he carries 
it to Adam, who finds it to be hard, to have a 
bright yellow colour, and exceeding great 2 

e. 
2. To one's own country. 


3. Cloſe to one's own breaſt or affairs. 
He that encourages treaſon lays the foundation 
of a doctrine, that will come eme to himlelt. 


L' Ejirange. 
This is a conſideration that comes keme to our 
intereſt, Addiſon. 


Theſe conſiderations, propoſed in general 
terms, you will, by particular application, bring 
keme to your own concern. Vale. 


4. To the point deſigned; to the utmoſt; 
cloſely; fully. 

Crafty enough either to hide his faults, or ne- 
ver to ſhew them, but when they might pay 
home, Siducy. 

With his prepared ſword he charges Ame 
My unprovided body. Shatſprare's Ring Lear, 

A loyal fir | 
To him thou follow'ſt: I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word and deed, Sha jprare, 

Accuſe him eme and ne. Shikſpeares 

Men of age object too much, advent too 
little, and ſeldom arive HH e home to the full 
period; but content themtelves with a medio» 
crity of ſucceſs. Dacon, 

That cometh up Awe to the buſineſs, and 
taketh off the objection clearly. Sander fon, 

Break through the thick array 
Of his throng'd legions, and charge mne upon 
him. Adi ſon. 

He makes choice of ſome piece of morality; 
and, in order to preſs this e, he makes lets 
ule of reaſoning. ; Br 500% 

I can only refer the reader to the authors the m- 
ſelves, who ſpeak very home to the point. 

'0 aitterbury, 

5. United to a ſubſtantive, it implies 
force and efficacy. : 

Poiſon may be falſe ; 

The home thruſt of a friendly ſword is ſure, , 

Dryden, 

I am ſorry to give him ſuch eme thrutts ; for 

he lays himſelſ ſo open, and uſes fo little art to 

avoid them, that 1 mult either do nothing, or 

expoſe his weakneſs, Sf{lling fleets 


HomeBo'kNn. adj. [home and born. 
1. Native ; natural. 
Though to be thus elemented, arm 
Theſe creatures from lemebern intrinfck harm, 


Daerr 


den. 
N 


HO M! 


2. Domeſfiek ; not foreign. 
; " Num'rous bands 


With homeborn lyes, or tales from foreign lands. 


, Pope. 
Ho'mEeBRED. adj," [home and bred, ] 


1. Native; natural. 

God hath taken care to anticipate every man, 

to draw him early into his church, before other 

competitors, homebred luſſs, or vicious cuſtoms of 
the world, ſhould be able to pretend to him, 

| Hammond. 

2. Not poliſhed by travel; plain; rude; 

artleſs ; uncultivated. 
Only to me,two kcmebred youths belong. 


Dryden. 


| 


| 


3. Domeſtick ; not foreign. 
But if of danger, which hereby doth dwell 
And homebredevil, ye deſire to hear, | 
I can you tydings tell. Fairy Queen. 
This once happy hand, 
By khomebred fury rent, long groan'd. Philips, 


'Ho'MEFELT. adj, [home and felt.) In- 
ward ; private. 
Yet they in pleaſing ſlumber lull'd the ſenſe, 
And in ſweet madneſs robb'd it of itſelf; 
But ſuch a ſacred and komefe/t delight, 
Such ſober certainty of waking bliſs, 
I never heard till now. Alilton. 
Happy next him who to theſe ſhades retires, 
«Whom nature charms, and whom the muſe in- 
ſpires, 
Whom humbler joys of komefelr quiet pleaſe, 
- Succeſſive ſtudy, exerciſe, and eaſe. Pope. 


'Ho'mEL1LY. adv. [ from homely.) Rudely; 
inclegantly. | 

Ho'uELI ESS. n. , [from homely.) Plain- 
neſs ; rudeneſs ; coarſeneſs. 

Homer has opened a great field of raillery to 
men of more delicacy than greatneſs of genius, 
by the homelineſs of ſome of his ſentiments. 

| Addiſon. 

'Ho'MEry. adj, [from home.] Plain; 
home ſpun; not elegant; not beautiful; 
not fine; coarſe; rude, It is uſed 
both of perſons and things. 

Each place handſome without curioſity, and 
Jomely without loathſomeneſs. Sidney. 

Within this wood, out of a rock did riſe 
A ſpring of water, mildly tumbling down 

Whereto approached not in any wiſe 
The k:mely ſhepherd, nor the ruder clo 


wn. 
Spenſer. 
Like rich hangings in an Zemely houſe, - 
So was his will in bis old feeble body. Shakſp. 
Be plain, good ſon, and omely in thy drift; 
Riddling conſeſſion finds but riddling fhrift. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits. 
| S':akſpeare. 
Our Romacks will make what 's homely ſa- 
vou y. Shakſpeare, 
It is for me features to keep home; 
They had their name thence, Milten. 
It is obſerved by ſome, that there is none fo 
Fomely but loves a looking-glaſs. South. 
Their amel fare diſpatch'd, the hungry band 


Invade their trenchers next. Dryden 
Now Strephon daily entertains 
His Chloe in the homelizft ſt rains. Swift. 


Homelv perſons, the more they endeavour 
to adorn tnemſelves, the more they expoſ the 
defects they want to hide. | Clarendon, 

Ho'nELv. adv. Plainly ; coarſcly:; rudely. 

Thu* like the god his father, homely dreſt, 

He ſtriue into the hall a torrid gueſt, Dryden. 


Ho'mELyN. n. /. A kind of fiſh. Ainſw. 
HomemA'DE. adj, [eme and made.] 
Made at home; not manufactured -in 


foreign parts. | 

A tax laid on your native product, and home- 
made commodities, makes them yield leſs to the 
firſt ſeller, 


| Goud pinners, edg'd with colbertecn. 


1 


\ 


HOW 
| Ho'wen, n. /. A Hebrew meaſure of 


about three pints. 


An homer of barley ſeed ſhall be valued at fifty 
ſhekels of filver, | Leviticus. 


Hours rux. adj, [home and ſpun.] 


1. Spun or wrought at home; not made 
by regular manufacturers. 
Inſtead of homeſpun coifs were ſeen 
Swift. 
2. Not made in foreign countries. 
He appeared in a ſuit of Engliſh broad-cleth, 
very plain, but rich : every thing he wore was 
ſubſtantial, honeſt, komeſpun ware. Addiſon. 


3. Plain; coarſe; rude; homely ; inele- 
gant, 
They ſometimes put on when they go aſhore, 
long fleeveleſs coats of hemeſpum cotton, 
Sandy Travels. 
We ſay, in our homeſpun Engliſh proverb, He 
killed two birds with one ſtone. ryden, 
Our komeſpun authors muſt forſake the field, 
And Shakeſpeare to the ſoft Scarlatti yield. 
. Addiſon, 
Homesev'N. . /. A coarſe, inelegant, 
rude, untaught, ruſtick man. Not in uſe. 
What open homeſpuns have we ſwaggering 


$o near the cradle of the fairy queen? SHH 
Ho'MESTALL. T n.f. [ham and prede, 
Ho'mesTEAD. J Saxon.] The place of 
the houſe. 


Both houſe and kemeflead into ſeas are borne, 
And rocks are from their own foundations torn. 


Dryden. 
Ho'MEwARD. N adv, [ham and peand, | 
Ho'mewarDs. J Saxon. ] Toward home; 


toward the native place; toward the 
place of reſidence. 

Then Urania homeward did ariſe, 
Leaving in pain their well-fed hungry ey 


a My affairs 
Do even drag me homeward, Shakſpeare, | 
Since ſuch love's natural ftation is, may till 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill, 
Not panting after growing beauties; ſo 
I ſhall ebb on with them who k»meward go. Donne. 
Look _—_—_— angel now, and melt with 
ruth; 
And, O ye dolphins, waft the 


£3, 
Sidney. 


hapleſs youth ! 
Milton. 

Like a long team of ſnowy ſwans on high, 
Which clap their wings, and cleave the liquid ſky, 
Which komeward from their wat'ry paſtures 

borne, 
They fing, and Afia's lakes their notes return. 
Dryden. 
What now remains, 
But that once more we tempt the wat'ry plains, 
And wand'ring eme, ſeek our ſafety hence. 
Dryden, 
Ho'miciDe. . ,. | homicide, Fr. homici- 
dium, Latin. 
1. Murder; manquelling. 

The apoſtles command to abſtain from blood: 
conſtrue this according to the law of nature, and 
it will ſeem, that Aomicide only is forbidden; 
but conſtrue it iu reference to the law of the 
Jews, about which the queſtion was, and it ſhall 
eaſily appear to have a clean other ſenſe, and a 
truer, when we expound it of cating, and not of 
ſhedding blood. Hooker, 


2. Deſtruction. In the following lines it 
is not proper. 

What wonder is 't that black detraction thrives! 

The homicide of names is leſs than lives. Dryd. 


3. [homicide, Fr homicida, Lat.] A mur- 
derer; a man-ſlayer. 
I'd undertake the death of all the world, 
So might T live one hour in your ſweet boſom. 
If I thought that, I tell thee, homicide,, 


9 


HOM 


Theſe nails ſhould rend that beauty from my 


cheeks. ; Shakſpeare, 
Hector comes, the homicide, to wield 


His conq'ring arms, with corps to ſtre / the field. 


Drzdes. 
Ho uici'p AL. «dj. [from Homicide.] Mur- 
derous; bloody. 
The tro9p forth iſſuing from the dark receſs, 
With homicidal rage, the king oppreſs. Pope. 
Ho uE TIC AL. adj. C-,. Social ; 
converſable. a 
His life was holy, and when he had leiſure ſor 
retirements, ſevere: his virtues active chiefly, 
and heomiletical ; not thoſe lazy ſullen ones of the 
cloyſter. Atterbury. 
Ho'miLy. n. /. [homilie, French; d u¹νQ 
A diſcourſe read to a congregation. 
Homilies were à xhird kind of readings uſual in 
former times; a moſt commendable inſtitution, 
as well then to ſupply the caſual, as now the ne- 
ceſſary defe& of ſermons. Hecker. 
What tedious komily of love have you wearied 
your pariſhioners withal, and never cried have 
patience, good people! Shatſp. 4s you like it. 
If we ſurvey the khomilies of the ancient church 
we ſhall diſcern that, upon feſtival days, the 
ſubject of the emily was conſtantly the bu- 
ſineſs of the day. Hammond"s Fundamentals. 


HOMOGE'NEAL. ad: [ homogene, 
HOMOGENEOUS. r. ouoyerrg. ] 
Having the ſame nature or principles ; 
ſuitable to each other. | 
Tue means of reduction, by the fire, is but by 
congregation of komogeneal parts. Bacon, 
Ice is a fimilary body, and homogeneous cone 
cretion, whoſe material is properly water, | 
Brown's Vulgar Errourt. 
An homogeneous maſs of one kind is cafily diſ- 
tinguiſhable from any other; gold from iron, 
ſulphur from allum, and ſo of the reſt, 
Woedward's Natural Hiftory. 
| The light, whoſe rays arg all alike refrangible, 
I call fimple, homogeneal, and ſimilar: and that, 
whoſe rays are ſome more refrangible than 
others, I call compound, heterogeneal, and diſ- 


fimilar, Newton, 
HomoGe'NEALNESS,Y n. . [from homo- 
HomoGENE'ITY. : geneous, or Homo- 
HoMOGENEOUSN ESS. ] geneal.] Partici- 


pation of the ſame principles or nature; 
ſimilitude of kind. 
The mixtures acquire a greater degree of flui- 
dity and ſimilarity, or homogeneity of parts. 
; Arbuthnot on Aliments, 
| Upon this ſuppoſition of only different diame- 
ters, it is impoſſible to account for the komegeneity 
or ſimilarity of the ſecerned liquors, Cheyne, 
Ho'MoGEewy. n. /. [:uoywice] Joint na- 
ture. Not uſed. | | 
By the driving back of the 72 ſpirits, 
which preſerve the conſiſtence of the body, their 
government is diſſulved, and every part re- 
turneth to his nature or Aomogeny., » Bacon. 


Homo'rocovs. adj. [homolegue, French; 
$440.) Having the ſame manner or 
proportions. a | 

Homo'nymovus. adj. [homonyme, French; 
oor 2.) Denominating different 
things; equivocal; ambiguous. 

As words hignitying the ſame thing are called 
ſynonymous, ſo equivocal words, or thoſe which 
ſignify ſeveral things, are called komonymous, or 
ambiguous; and when perſons uſe ſuch ambi- 


guous words, with a deſign to deceive, it is 
called equivocation. Watts, 


Homo'NYMyY. n. . [homonymie, French; 
Equivocation; ambiguity. 


» / 
AKN 72 0 


Hou O TOYO US. adj. LH .] Equable: 
ſaid of ſuch diſtempers as keep a con- 
ſtant tenour of riſe, ſtate, and declenſion. 

Quincy. 


f 


Hout. 2. /. [This word M. Caſaubon de- 
rives from aπ e Funius from Hog ſaen, 
Welſh ; Skinner, who is always rational, 
from hæn, a. ſtone; hænan, to ſtone. ] 
A wherſtone for-a razor. 

A hone and a parer to pare away graſs. Tuſſer. 


To Howe. v. n. [hongian, Saxon.] To 


pine; to long for any thing. 
HO'NEST. adj. ¶ honefte, Fr. Hongſtus, Lat.] 
1. Upright; true; ſincere. 

, What art thou ? 

A very honeft hearted fellow, and as poor as 
a king. Shatſpeare. 

An honeft phyfician leaves his patient, when he 
can contribute no further to his health, Temple. 

The way to relieve ourſelves from thoſe ſo- 
phiſms, is an hne and diligent enquiry into the 
ical nature and cauſes of things. Watts. 


2. Chaſte. 
Wives may be merry and yet Joneſ too. 
FE Shakſpeare, 
3. Juſt ; righteous ; giving to every man 
his due. | : 
Tate will ſubſcribe, but fix no certain day, 
He 's honeſt, and as wit comes in, will pay. 


ate. 
Ho'x ST Lv. adv. [from honeſt. ] 
1. Uprightly ; juſtly. 
It doth make me tremble, 
There ſhould thoſe ſpirits yet breathe, that when 
they cannot 
Live hone/tly, would rather periſh baſely, 
Ben Jonſon. 
For ſome time paſt all propoſals from private 
prom to advance the publick ſervice, however 
one fly and innocent!y deſigned, have been called 
flying in the king's face. Swift, 
2. With chaſtity ; modeſtly. 


Ho'NesTY. n. /. [honnefle, Fr. honeſtas, 
Lat.] Juſtice z truth; virtue; purity, 
Thou ſhalt not have thy huſband's lands, 
———— W by, then mine honeſty ſhall be my dower. 
Shakſpeare. 
Goodneſs, as that which makes men prefer 
their duty and their promiſe before their paſũ ons 
or their intereſt, and is properly the object of 
truſt, in our language goes rather by the name of 
fionefty ; though what we call an honeſt man, the 
Romans called a good man; and konefty, in their 
language, as well as in French, rather hgnihes a 
compoſition of thoſe qualities which generaliy 
acquire honour and eſteem. Temple. 


HONEY. n. /, [humg, Saxon; Honig, 
Dutch; honec, honag, German. ] 

y. A thick, viſcous, fluid ſubſtance, of a 
whitiſh or yellowiſh colour, ſweet to the 
taſte, ſoluble in water; and becoming 
vinous on fermentation, inflammable, li- 
quable by a gentle heat, and of a fra- 


grant ſmell. Hill. 
Of honey, the firſt and fineſt ꝶ ind is virgin ho- 
ney, not very fim, and of a fragant ſmell: it is 
the firſt produce of the ſwarm, obtained by 
draining the combs without preſſing The ſecond 
is often almoft ſolid, procured hy preſſure: and 
the worſt is the common yellow honey, extracted 
by heating the combs, and then prefiing them. 
In the flowers of plants, by certain glands ncar 
the baſis in the petals, is ſecreted a ſweet juice, 
which the bee by means of its proboſcis or trunk, 
ſucks up, and diſcharges again from the tomach 
through the mouth into the comb. The #orey 
depoſited in the comb, is deſtined for the young 
offspring : but in hard ſeaſons the bees are re- 
duced to the neceſſity of feeding on it themſelves. 
Hill 
So work tlie honey bees, 
Creatures that by a ruling nature teach 

The art of order to a peopled kingdom. Sui p. 
Touching his education and firſt foſtering, 

ſome affirm, that he was fed by koncy bees. 


Ralcigt's Hiſtory, | 


* 


HON 


In ancient time there was a Kind of Joney, 


which, either of its own nature, or by art, would 
grow as hard as ſugar, and was not ſo luſcious as 
ours, Bacon. 

When the patient is rich, there 's no fearof 
phyſicians about him, as thick as waſps to a 
honey pot. : L' Eftrange. 

Honey is the moſt elaborate production of the 


ſope, reſolvent of the bile, balſamick and pe&o- 

ral: honey contains no inflammable ſpirit beforc 

it has felt the force of fermentation; for by 
diſtillation it affords nothing that will burn in the 
fire. Arbuthnot. 

New wine, with honey temper'd milk we bring; 

Then living waters from the cryſtal ſpring. Pope. 

2. Sweetneſs ; luſciouſneſs. 
The king hath found 
Matter againſt him, that for ever mars 
The honey of his language. Shaſkſpeare. 
A honey tongue, a heart of gall, 

Is fancy's ſpring, but ſorrow's fall. Shakſpeare. 
3. Sweet; ſweetneſs: a name of tender- 
neſs. [ Mel; corculum. ] 

Honey, you ſhall be well defir'd in Cyprus; 
I've found great love amongſt them. Oh, my 

ſweet, © 
I prattle out of faſhion, and I dote, Shakſpeare. 
Why, horney bird, I bought him on purpoſe for 


| thee, Dryden 
To Ho'Nevy. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 
talk foudly. | 


Nay, but to live 
In the rank ſweat of an inceſtuous bed, 
Stew'd in corruption, foneying and making love 
Over the naſty ty. Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Ho'NEv-BAG. n. /. [ honey and bag. ] 

The honey-bag is the ſtomach, which bees al- 
ways fill to ſatisfy, and to ſpare, vomiting up 
the greater part of the hofley to be kept againſt 
winter. Grew's Muſaum 

Ho'Nzy-comB. n. /. [honey and comb. 
The cells of wax in which the bee ſtores 
her honey. 

All theſe a milk-white honey-comb ſurround, 
Which in the midit the country banquet crown'd. 

Dryden. 

Ho'Nty-coMBED. adj. [ honey and comb. ] 

Spoken of a piece of ordnance flawed 
with little cavities by being ill caſt. 


was honey=combed, and loading it ſuddenly again, 
the powder took fire. Wiſeman. 

Ho'NEY-DEW. . /. | honey and dew. ] Sweet 
dew. 

There is a honey-dew which hangs upon their 
leaves, and breeds inſects. Murtimer. 

How honey-dews embalm the fragrant morn, 
And the fair oak with luſcious ſweets adorn. 

| Garth. 
Ho'NEy-FLOWER, n. /. [ melanthus, Latin. 
A plant. | 

It hath a perennial root, and the appearance of 
a ſhrub. This plant produces large ſpikes of 
chocolate-coloured flowers in May, in each of 
which is contained a large quantity of black 
ſweet liquor, from whence it is ſuppoſed to derive 
its name, | Miller, 

Ho'xEY-GNAT. n. /. [mellio, Latin; honey 
and gnat.] An inſect. Ainſworth. 

Ho'xtvy-mooN. 1. f. [honey and moon. | 
The firſt month after marriage when 
there is nothing but tendernets and plea- 
ſure, 

A man ſhould keep his finery for the latter 
ſeaſon of marriage, and not begin to creſs till 
the honey=mocn is over. Acd: for. 

Ho'xtvy-SUCKLE, #./. [caprifolium, Lat, | 
Woodbine. 

It hath a climbing ſtalk, which twiſts itſelf 
about whatſoever tree ſtauds near it: the flowers 
are tubulous and oblong, confitting of one leaf, 


vegetable Kind, being a moſt exquiſite vegetable | 


A mariner having diſcharged his gun which, 


which opens towards the top, and is divided into | 


- 


Hon 
two lips; the uppermoſſ of which is ſubdiyided 


legmeats : the tube of the flowers is bent, ſome- 
what reſembling a huntſman's horn, They are 
produced in cluſters, and are very ſweet, Miller 


enumerates ten ſpecies, of which three grow 
wild in our hedges. g 


Bid her ſteal inte the pleached bower, - 
Where honey-ſuckles, ripen'd by the ſun, 
Forhid the ſun to enter; like to favourites, 
Made proud by princes, that advance their pr ids 


Againſt the power that bied it. Shakſpeare, 
Watch upon a bank 

With ivy canopied, and interwove 

With flaunting honey-ſuckle. Milton. 


Then melſoil beat and keneyſuctles pound; 
With theſe alluring favours ſtrew the ground, 
Dryden, 


' plant. E 


Ho'xEYLESs. adj. [from honey.) Being 
without honey. 


But for your words, they rob the Hybla bees, 


2. Sweet; luſcious. 

When he ſpeaks, 
The air, a charter'd libertine, is till; 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men's ears, - 
To ſteal his ſweet and /conied ſentences. Shatſp,' 

Look now for no enchanting voice, nor fear 

The bait of koney'd words; a rougher tongue 
Draws hitherward. Milton, 


Ho'Nor ary. adj. [honorarius, Latin.) 
1. Done in honour ; made in honour. 


erected to emperors, and thoſe that were 
raiſed to them on the account of a victory, which 
are properly triumphal arches. Addiſon. 

This monument is only kenorary, for the aſhes 
of the emperor lie elſewhere. 


2, Conferring honour withaut gain. 


gave only place and diſtinction to the perſon who 
received them. Addiſon, 


HO'NOUR.. n. / { honeur, French; honor, 


Latin. ] 
1, Dignity ; high rank, 
2. Reputation; fame. 
A man is an ill huſband of his 3onowr, that en- 


can honour him. Bacon, 


| Return unto thy lord, 
Bid him net fear the ſeparated councils : - 
His kenour and myſelf are at the one; . 
And at the other is my good friend Cateſby. 


into two, and the lowerpoſt is cut into many 


Ho'wey-woRT. . /. [cerinthe, Lat.] A 


And leave them honeyleſs. Shakſpeare, . 
Ho'n1eD. adj. ¶ from honey.] . 
1. Covered with honey, 
The bee with honed thigh, 
That at her flow'ry work doth ſing. Milton. 


There was probably ſome diftinftion made 
among the Romans between ſuch Aonerary arches - 


3. The title of a man of rank, Not uſed, 


Addiſon on Italy. 


The Romans abounded with little Lencrary re- 
wards, that, without conferring wealth andriches, - 


8 


tereth into any action, the failing wherein may 
diſgrace him more than the carrying of it through + 


+ 


Shakſpeare, - 


4. Subject of praiſe. 
Thou happy father, 


D 


Of man's impoſſibilities, have preſerv'd thee. 


magnanimity. 
Now fhall I ſee thy love; what motive may 
Be ſtronger with thee than the name of wife? 


honour, Hat ſpeare. 

If by korowr is meant any thing diitinct trom 
conſcience, tis no more than a regard to the cen- 
(ure and eſteem of the world. Rogers,. 


nour is to treat with reverence, 


Think that the cleareſt gods, who make them e- 


Shakſpecre, | 
5. Nobleneſs of mind; ſcorn of meanneſs; 


— That which upholdeth him, that thee upholds, 
His konowr, Oh, thine honour, Lewis; thine 


6. Reverence ; due veneration. To go % 


i 
. 
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HON - 
They take thee for their mother, 
And every day do honour to thy grave. Shakſp, 
His grace of Canterbury, 1 
* Who holds his tate at door, mongſt purſuivants. 
—— Ha! 'tis he, indeed! 
Is this the honour they do one andther ? Sa-, 
This is a duty in the fifth commandment, re- 
quired towards our prince and our parent, under 
the name of hondur; a teſpect, which, in the 
notion of it implies a mixture of love and fear, 
and, in the object, equally ſuppoſes goodneſs 
and power, Rogers. 
7. Chaſtity. 
Be ſhe honour flaw'd, 
I have three - aughters, the eldeſt is eleven; 
If this prove true, they 'I pay for 't. Shakſpeare. 
She dwells ſo ſecurely on the excellency of her 
honour, that the folly of my ſoul dares not pre- 


ſent itſelf : the is too bright to be looked againſt. 
Shakſpeare. 


8. Dignity of mien. 
Two of far nobler ſhape, erect and tall, 
Godlike ere! with native honour clad, 
In naked majefty, ſeem'd lords of all. AM/tor, 


9. Glory ; boaſt. 
A late eminent perſon, the honour of his pro- 
feſſion for integrity and learning. Hurnet's Theory. 


10. Publick mark of reſpect. 
He ſaw his friends, who whelm'd beneath the 
waves 

Their fun'ral honours claim'd, and aſk'd their 
uiet graves. Dryden. 

Such diſcourſes, on ſuch mournful occaſions as 
theſe, were inſtituted not ſo much in Aonowr of 
the dead, as for the uſe of the living. Atterbury. 
Numbers engage their lives and labours, ſome 
to heap together a little dirt that ſhall bury them 
in the end; others to gain an kenour, that, at beſt, 
can be celebrated but by an inconfiderable part of 
the world, and is envied and calumniated by more 
than tis truly given. Mate“ Prep. for Death, 


11. Privileges of rank or birth. 
Henry the ſeventh, truly pitying 
My father's loſs, like a moſt royal prince, 
Reftor'd to me my konowrs; and, from ruins, 
Made my name once more noble. Shatſpeare, 
Honours were conferred upon Antonine by 
Hadrian in his infancy, IWatton's Rem, Hiſt. 
12. Civilities paid, 
Tien here a flave, or if you will, a lord, 
To do the honours, and tv give the word. 
13. Ornament ; decoration, 
The fire then ſhook the honours of his head, 
And from his brows damps of oblivion ſhed. 
Dryden. 
14. Honour, or on my honour, is a form of 


proteſtation uſed by the lords in judicial 


deciſions. | 
My hand to thee, my honour on my promiſe, 
S hakſpeare, 


To Ho'xour. v. 4. [honnorer, French; 
hoanoro, Latin. ] 
1. To reverence; to regard with venera- 


tion. 

He was called our father, and was continually 
konoured of all men, as the next perſon unto the 
king. Efther. 
The poor man is honoured for his ſkill, and the 
rich man is honoured for his riches. Ecclus, 
He that is /onGr:d in poverty, how much 
more in riches. Ecclus. 
How lov'd,how Aννν d once, avails thee not. 
Pope. 

2. To dignify ; to raiſe to greatnels. 

We nouriſh *gainſt our ſenate 
The cockle of rebellion, infolence, ſedition, 
Which we ourſclycs have plow'd for, ſow'd, and 
ſcatter'd, 
By mingling them with us, the honour'd number, 


| Shakjpeare, 

3. To glorify 
I will harden Pharaoh's heart, that he ſhal! 
ſollo after them, and I will be e,, upon 


Pope. 


I 


HOO 


Pharaoh, and upon all his hoſt, that the Egypti- 
ans may know that I am the Lud. v. 
Ho'NoURABLE, en [honorabley French, ] 
1. Illuſtrious; nob 
Who hath taken this counſel againſt Tyre, the 
crowning city, whoſe merchants are princes, 
whoſe traffickers are the konowrable of the earth? 
{jaiak, 
2. Great; magnanimous ;- generous, * 
Sir, I'n tell you, 
Since I am charg'd in honour, and by him 
That I think konowrable, Shotſpeare. 
3. Conferring honour. 
Think'ſt thou it honorable for a nobleman 
Still to remember wrongs ? Shakſpeare. 
Then warlike Kings, who for their country 
fought, 
And honourable wounds from battle brought, 
Dryden, 
Many of thoſe perſons, who put this 4onoura- 
ble taſk on me, were more able to perform it 
themſelves. Dryden, 
4+ Accompanied with tokens of honour, 
Sith this wretched woman overcome, 
Of anguiſh, rather than of crime hath heen, 
Preſerve her cauſe to her eternal doom ; 
And in the mean, vouchſafe her honorable tomb, 


Spenſer, 
5. Not to be diſgraced. 2 


Here 's a Bobemian Tartar tarries the coming 
down of thy fat woman ;—let her deſcend, my 
chambers are honorable, Shakſpeare. 

6. Free from taint; free from 2 
As he was Fkonourable in all his acts, ſo in 
this, that he took Joppe for an haven. t Mac. 
Methinks I could not die any where ſo con- 
tented as in the King's company, his cauſe being 
juſt and his quarrel konowrable. Shakſpeare. 
7. Honeſt ; without intention of deceit. 
The earl ſent again to know if they would en- 
tertain their pardon, in caſe he ſhould come in 
perſon, and aſſure it: they anſwered, they did 
conceive him to be ſo konwwrable, that fiom him- 
ſelf they would moſt thankfully embraceit. Hayn, 
If that thy bent of love be honourable, 
Thy purpoſe marriage, ſend we word to-morrow. 


Shakſpeare 
8. Equitable 
Ho'xoURABLENESS. n. /. [from honour- 
able.) Eminence; magniticence ; gene- 
roſity. 
Ho'NouR ABLY. adv. | from honourable, ] 


1. With tokens of honour. 
The rev'rend abbot, 
With all his convent, konourably receiv'd him. 
Shkakſpeare. 


2. Magnanimouſly ; generouſly. 

After ſome fix weeks, which the king did - 
nourably interpoſe, to give ſpace to his brother's 
interceſſion, he was arraigncd of high treaſon and 
condemned. Bacon. 


3. Reputably; with exemption from re- 


proach. 
Tis juſt, ye gods ! and what I well deſerve: 
Why did I not more konourably ffarve! Dryden. 


Ho'nouRER. n. /. [from honour.) One 
that honours ; one that regards with 


veneration. 
I muſt not omit Mr. Gay, whoſe zcal in your 
concern is worthy a friend and honourer, Pope. 


Hoov, in compoſition, is derived from the 
Saxon had, in German her, in Dutch 
leid. It denotes quality; character; 
condition: as, Inighibobd; childhood ; 
fatherhood. Sometimes it is written after 
the Dutch, as maidenhead, Sometimes 
it is taken collectively: as, brotherhood, 
a confraternity ; /ilerhood, a company of 
ſiſters, 

Hood. #. /. [hod, Saxon, probably rom 
hepod, head.] 


HOO 
1, The upper covering of a woman's head, 
In velvet, white as ſnow, the troop was 
. gown'd : 
Their dead and ſleeves the ſame. - Dryden. 
2. Any thing drawn upon the head, and 
wrapping round it. 
He undertook ſo to muffle up himſelf in his 
head, that none ſhould diſcern him. Wotton. 
The lacerna came, from being a military habit, 
to be a common dreſs: it had a kood, which could 
be (ſeparated from and joined to it. Arbuthnot. 
3- A covering put over the hawk's eyes, 
when he is not to fly, 
4. An ornamental fold that hangs down the 
back of a gradnate, to mark his degree, 
To Hoo. v. a. [from the noun, } 
t. To dreſs in a hood, 


The cobler apron'd, and the parſon gown'd, 
The friar kcoded, and the monarch crown'd. Pope. 
2. To blind, as with a hood. 
While grace is ſaying, I'll kood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh, and ſay, Amen. 
Shakſpeare, 
3. To cover. | 
An hollow cryſtal pyramid he takes, 
In firmamental waters dipt above; 
Of it a broad extinguiſher he makes 
And hoeds the flames that to their quarry ſtrove, 
Dryden. 
Ho'opman Blind. n. ſ. A play in which 


the perſon hooded is to catch another, 


and tell the name ; blindman's buff, 
What devil was 't, 
That thus hath cozen'd you at 42odman blind ? 
| Shatſpeare, 
76 Ho'on-wink. v. a. [hood and wink.) 
t. Toblind with ſomething bound over the 
eyes. 

They willingly kood-winking themſelves from 
ſeeing his faults, he often abuſed the virtue of 
courage to defend his foul vice of injuſtice. 

; 5 Sidney, 

We will bind and h#2d-wink him ſo, that he 
ſhall ſuppoſe he is carried into the leaguer of the 
adverſaries, Shakſpeare, 

Then ſhe who hath been Aood-7vink'd from her 

birth, » ' 
Doth firſt herſelf within death's mirrour ſee. 
f Davies, 

So have I ſeen, at Chriſtmas ſports, one Joit, 
And, kood-wink'd, for a man embrace a pot. 

| Ben on ſon. 

Satan is fain to Aco{-qvink thoſe that ſtart. | 

Decay of Piety, 

Prejudice ſo dexterouſly Aood-wwinks men's 
minds as to keep them in the dark, with a belief 
that they are more in the light, Lecke, 

Muſt I wed Rodogune ? 
Fantaſtick cruelty of E:c4xvink'd chance ! Rexwe, 

On high, where no hoarſe winds or clouds 

re ſort, 
The heood-wink'd goddeſs keeps her partial court, 
Gartz. 
2. To cover; to hide. 

Be patient; for the prize, I' bring thee to, 

Shall Acανμν t this miſchance. Shakſpeare, 
3. Todeceive; to impoſe upon, 

She delighted in infamy, which eften ſhe had 
uſed to her hiſhand's ſhame, filling all men's 
ears, but luis, with reproach; while he, - 
wink'd with kindnets, lealt of all men knew 
who ſtruck him. Sidney, 


HOOE. . /. hop, Saxon; %%, Dutch.) 
The hard horny ſubſtance on the fcer 
of graminivorous animals. 

With the Foofs of his horics ſhall he tread 
down all thy fircets. Er Heel. 
The bull and ram know the uſe of their horns 
as well as the horſe of his hoofs, Mev: 


Hoor-rouND. adj. [hoof and bound.) 


A horſe is ſaid to be A When he has 
a pain in the fore feet, occaſioued by the drynets 


H OO 


and contratfion or narrowneſs of the hærm of the 
quarters, which ſtraitens the quarters of the heels, 
and oftentimes makes the horſe lame. A heof- 
bond norſe has a narrow heel, the ſides of which 
come too near one another, inſomuch that the 
fleſh is kept too tiglit, and nas not its natural 
extent. « Farrier's Dia. 
Hoor ED. adj, [from he.] Furniſhed 

with hoofs. | 
Among quadrupeds, the roe-deer is the ſavift- 
oft ; of all the He, the horſe is the moſt beau- 
tiful ; of all the clawed, the lion is the ſtrongeſt, 
Greno. 


FIOOK. n. /. [hoce, Saxon; hoeck, 
Dutch. ] 


1. Any thing bent ſo as to catch hold: as, 
a ſhepherd's hook and pot hooks. 

This falling not, for that they had not far 
enough undermined it, they aſſayed with great 
All and Rrong ropes to have pulled it down. 

K'nelles. 
@ The curvated wire on which the bait is 
hung for fiſhes, and with which the fiſh 

is pierced, | 


Like unto golden Bt, 
That from the fooliſh fiſh their baits do hide. 


Spenſer. 
My bended hook ſhall pierce 
Their ſlimy jaws. Shakſpeare. 
Though divine Plato thus of pleaſures thought, 
They us with leo and baits, like fiſhes, caught. 
Denham, 
3. A ſnare; a trap. 
A ſhop of all the qualities that man 
Loves woman for, beſides that 4294 of wiving, 
Fairneſs, which ſtrikes the eye. Shakſpeare. 


4. An iron to ſeize the meat in the caldron. 
About the caldron many cooks accoil'd, 
With #coks and ladles, as need did require; 
The while the viands in tae veſſel boil'd. 
Fairy Queen, 
5. A fickle to reap corn. 
Peaſe are commonly reaped with a 4oo4 at the 
end of a long ſtick. Mortimer, 
6. Any inſtrument to cut or lop with. 
Not that I'd lop the beauties from his book, 
Like flaſhing Bentley with his deſperate 4% 
Pope. 
7. The part of the hinge fixed to the poſt: 
whence the proverb, off the books, for in 


diſorder. 
My dvublet looks, 
Like him that wears it, quite off o' ihe ett. 


Cleaveland. 
She was horribly bold, meddling and expenſive, 


eaſily put off le 4ooks, aud monitrous hard tv be 


pleaſed again. L' Efirange, 
While Sheridan is off the hooks, | 
And friend Delany at his books, Swift, 


8. Hook. In huſbandry.] A field ſown 


two years running. Ainſworth, 
9. Hook r Crook. One way or other; 


by any expedient; by any means direct 
or oblique. Ludicrous. 

Which he by Ae or crook had gather'd, 
And for his own inventions father'd. 

He would bring him by 4 or crook into his 
Quarre], Dryden, 

To Hook. v. a, [from the noun. ] 
1. To catch with a hook. 

Tie huge jack he had caught was ſerved up for 
the fiſt diſh; upon our htting down to it, he 
gave us a long account how he had hoted it, 
played with it, foiled it, and at length drew it 
out upon the bank. Adlifen, 

2, To entrap; to enſnare. 
3. To draw as with a hook, 
But ſhe | 
I can h to me. Shakſpeare's Winter's Talc, 
4- To faſten as with a hook. 


3. To draw by force or artiſice. 


Hudib, | 


2. To call by a ſhout. 


H-O © 
There are many 


way reducible to the two tables, unleſs hooked in 
by tedious conſequences, Norris. 


Ho'oxed. adj. [from hook,] Bent; cur- 
vated, 
Gryps ſignifies eagle or vulture; from whence 
the epithet grypus, for an hooked or aquiline noſe. 
Brown, 
Now thou threaten'ſt, with unjuſt decree, 
To ſeize the prize which I ſo dearly bought: 
Mean match to thine ; for ſtill above the reſt, 
Thy Ac rapacious hands uſurp the beſt. Dryd. 
Caterpillars have claws and feet: the claws are 
hooked, to take the better hold in climbing from 
twig to twig, and hauging on the backſides of 
leaves. (* reno. | 
Ho'oxeDNEss8. n. /. [from hooked.] State 
of being bent like a hook. 


HookNo'sED. ad, — and ngſe.] Hav- 
ing the aquiline noſe rifing in the middle. 
I may juſtly (ay with the kooatnoſed fellow of 
Rome there, Cæſar, I came, ſaw, and overcame. 
| Shakſpeare*'s Henry uv, 
HOOP. n. /. [hoep, Dutch. J 
1. Any thing circular by which ſomething 


elſe is bound, particularly caſks or barrels. 
Thou ſhalt prove a ſhelter to thy friends, 
A hoop of gold to bind thy brothers in, 
That the united veſſel of their blood 
Shall never lcak. Skakſpeare's Ilenry rv. 
If I knew 
What hoop would hold us ſtaunch, from edge to 
dze 
O' th' world, I would purſue it. Shatſpeare. 
A quarrel, ho, already ! what 's the matter? 
About a 4% of gold, a paltry ring. Shekſp. 
To view ſo lewd a town, and to refrain, 
What cps of iron could my ſpleen contain! 
. Dryden's Juvenal. 
And learned Athens to our art muſt ſtoop, 
| Could ſhe behold us tumbling through a — 
pe 
2. The whalebone with which women ex- 
tend their petticoats; a farthingale. 
At coming in you ſaw her ſtoop: 
The entry bruth'd again'ft her hoop. Swift. 
All that p. are good for is to clean dirty 
ſhoes, and to keep fellows at a diftance. Clariſſu. 
3. Any thing circular. 
I have ſeen at Rome an antique ſtatue of Time, 
with a wheel or koop of marble in his hand. Adliſ. 


To Hor. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To bind or encloſe with hoops. 
The three koop'd pot ſhall have ten ee, and 


þ 


The caſks for his majelly's ſhipping were 
kioped as a wine-caſk, or Ape with iron. 
Raleigh. 
2. Toencircle; to claſp ; to ſurround. 
If ever henceforth thou 
Shalt up his body more with thy embraces, 
I will deviſe a death. Sap. Winter's Tate. 
I keop the firmament, and nate 
This my embrace the zoudiack. 
That ſhelly guard, which 4:5 in the eye, and 
hides the greater part ul it, might occation Eis 
miſtake, Gru. 
To Hoop. v. n. [from a or eoppan. 
Gothick ; or horpper, French, derived 
from the Gothick. This word is gene- 
rally written eohg0p, which is more pro- 
per if we deduce it from the Gothick ; 
and hoop if we derive it from the 
French.) To ſhout ; to make au out- 
_ _ ery by way of call or purſuit, 
To Hooe. v. &. 
1. To drive with a ſhout, 
Daſtard nobles 
Suffer'd me, by the voice of ſlaves, to be 
Hoop'd out of Rome. Shkutlfpenre's Cortelgns. 


Vor. I. 1 


I will make it felony to drink ſmall beer. Shak/. | 


Eleaweland | 


HOP 


branches of the natural law no] Holo ER. n. / [from hoop, toincloſe with 


— A cooper; one that hoops 

tubs. 4 

Ho'orinG-coucn. . f. [or whooping- 
cough, from hoop, to ſhout.] A convul- 
ſive cough, ſo called from its noiſe ; the 
chincough, 


76 Hor. v. n. [hwt, Welſh; Buer, Fr.] 
t. To ſhout in contempt. 


| A number of country folks — to paſs 
thereby, who hollowed and Aooted after me as at 


the arranteſt coward, Sidney. 

| Matrons and girls ſhall At at thee no more, 
Drydex. 

2. To cry as an owl. 
Sume keep back 
The clamoruus owl, that nightly Lott, and won 
ders 

At our queint ſports. Su al ſpeare. 


To Hoor. v. a, To drive with noiſe and 
ſhouts. 
We lov*d him; but, like beaſts, 
| Our cowatd nobles gave way to your cluſters, 
Who did dot bim out o' th' city. Slalſpcare. 
| The owl of Rome, whom boys and girls win 
Bont. 
That were [I ſet up for that wooden god 
That keeps our gardens, could not fright the 
crows, 
Or the leaſt bird from muting on my head. 
Ben Fonſon. 
Partridge and his clan may Foot me for a cheat 
and impoſtor, if I fail in any particular of mo- 
ment, Swift, 


Hoor. u. /. [hute, French, from the verb.] 
Clamour ; ſhout ; noiſe. 


Its aſſertion would be entertained with the 
koot of the rabble. Glanville's See gſis. 


To HOP. v. n. [hoppan, Saxon; -hoppen, 
Dutch. ] 


t. To jump; to ſkip lightly. 
I would have thee gone, 
And yet no further than a wanton's bird, 
That lets it hop a little from her hand, 
And with a ſilk thread plucks it back again, 
Shakſpeare, 
Go, ip me over every kennel home; 
For you ſhall hop without my cuſtom, fir, SAH. 
Be kind and courteous to this gentleman, 
Hap in his walks, and gambol in his eyes. 
Shakſpeare. 
| The painted birds, companions of the ſpringy 
Hopping from ſpray to ſpray were heard. Drydee. 
our Ben and Fletcher, in their firſt young 
| flight, 
Did no Volpone, nor no Arbaces write ; 
But Ap d about, and ſhut excurſions made 
From boughto tough, as if they were afraid. 
Drydger, 
Wiy don't we vindieate ourſelves by trial or- 
deal, and i over heated ploughſhares blind fold? 
| Collier on Duclit "ge 
I am highly delighted to ſee the jay or the 
thruſk I about my walks. Sg ectator. 
2. Lo leap on one leg. 
Men with heads like dogs, and others with 
one buge foot alone, whereupon Utley did 4op 
from place to place. Allet. 


N 


4 


3. To walk lamely, or with one leg lefs 
nimble or ſtrong than the other; to 
limp; ov halt. | 

The limping ſmith obſerv'd the ſadden'd feaſt, 
And Zpping here and there, himſelf a jeſt, 
Put in tis word. Di den' Hamer, 

4. To move; to play. 

Sottly feel 

{ Her feeble pulſe, to prove if any drop 

Of living blood yet in her veins did 2p. 


Fairy Qurem 
Hor. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A jump; a light leap, 


| 
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HOP 


2. A jump on one leg. | 
When my wings are on, I can go above a hun- 
dred yards at a hop, ſtep, and jump.  4ddiſon. 


3. A place where meaner le dance, 
"TA Ainſworth. 


HOP. n. / [hop, Dutch; Jupulus, Latin.) 
A plant. 

It has a creeping root : the leaves are rough, 
angular, and conjugated ; the ſtalks climb and 
twiſt about whatever is near them ; the flowers 
are male and female on different plants : the 

male flower conſiſts of a calyx divided into five 
parts, which ſurrounds the ſtamina, but has no 
. petals to the flower; the female plants have their 
flowers collected into ſquamole heads, which 
grow in bunches : from each leafy ſcale is pro- 
| duced an horny ovary, which becomes a fingle 
roundiſh ſeed, Miller. 

If hop yard or orchard ye mind for to have, 

For hop poles and crotches in lopping to fave. 
Tuſfer. 

The planting of #:p yards is profitable for the 

planters, and conſequently for the Kingdom. 
| Bacon. 

Beer hath malt fuſt infuſed in the liquor, and 

is afterwards boiled with the hop. Bacon. 

Next to thiſtles are A firings, cut after the 
flowers are gathered. Der ham. 

Have the poles without forks, otherwiſe it will 
be trouble ſome to part the i vines and the poles, 

| Mortimer. 

When you water hops, on the top of every bill 

put diſſolved dung, which will enrich your hep 
* Kills, * | Mortimer, 

In Kent they plant their 4 gardens with ap- 
ple- trees and cherty- trees between, Mortimer. 

The price of hocing of 4 ground is forty 
ſhillings an acre. Mortimer, 

Hep poles, the largeft fort, ſhould be about 
twenty foot long, and about nine inches in com- 

«| paſs. Mortimer. 


To Hop. v. a. from the noun. ] To im- 
preguate with hops. | ; 

Brew in October, and hep it for long keeping. 

| Martimer. 

To increaſe the milk, diminiſhed by fleſh 

meat, take malt-drink not much hopped. Ai. 


HOPE. 3. /. [hopa, Saxon; Hope, 
Dutch. ] | 


3. Expectation of ſome good; an expec- 
tation indulged with pleaſure, 
Hope is that pleaſure in ite mind which every 
_ one finds in himſelf, upon the thought of a pro- 
fitable future enjoyment of a thing which is apt 
to delight him. : Lacke. 
There is % of a trec, if cur down, that it 
will ſprout again. 
Wen in heas'n ſhe ſhall his eſſence ſee, 
Tlis is her ſov'reign good, and perfect bliſs ; 
Her longing, wiſhings, Ant, all finiſh'd be; 
Her joys are full, her mutions reſt in this. 
Davies, 
Sweet /ope / kind cheat! fair fallacy ! by thee 
We are not where or what we be; 
But what and where we weuld be : thus art thou 
Our ablent preſence, and our future now. 
Crafaaw, 
Faith is oppoſed to infidelity, and e to 
deſpair. Taler. 
He ſougtt them both, but wifh'd his hap 
might tind, 
Eve ſeparate: he wiſh'd, but not with hope 
Ot what fv ſeldom chanc'd; when to his wiſh, 
Beyond his Ae, Eve ſeparate he ſpies. Mzton. 
The Trojan dames 
To Pallas“ fane in long proceſſion go, . 
In h-pes to reconci'e their hexw'nly foe, Dryden. 
Why not comfort myſelf with the Ae of what 
may be, as torment myſelf with the fear on't, 
| J. Fftrange, 
To encourage our %9p-:, it gives us the high- 
eft ailurance of mom laſt ing happineſs, in caſe of 
obedience. J. let ſan. 


| 


| 


and ſtrongly conceited, whatſoever they took in 


HOP 


The deceafed really lived like one that had his 
hope in another life; a life which he hath now 
entered upon, having exchanged hope for fight, - 
defire for enjoyment, Atterbury. 

Young men look rather to the paſt age than 
the preſent, and therefore the future may have 
ſome hkoprs of them. ” Swift, 

2. Confidence in a future event, or in the 


future conduct of any perſon. 
It is good, being put to death by men, to look 
for hope from God, to be raiſed up again by him, 
| 2 Maccabees, 
Bleſſed is he who is not fallen from his hope in 
the Lord, Ecclus, 
3. That which gives hope; that on which 
the hopes are fixed, as an agent 1 


which ſomething deſired may be e 
feed, 


I might ſee from far ſome forty truncheoneers 
draw to her ſuccour, which were the hope of the 
Strand, where ſhe was quarter'd. Shakſpeare, 


4+ The object of hope. 


Thy mother felt more than a mother's pain, A 
And yet brought forth leſs than a*mother's kope ; 
To wit, an indigeſted deform'd lump. Sha#ſpeare. 

She was his care, bis dope, and his delight, 
Moſt in his thought, and ever in his fight. Dryd. 


Hoyee. n. /. Any ſloping plain between 
the ridges of mountains. Ainſworth. 
Toa Hors. v. n. | from the noun. ] 


1. To live in expectation of ſome good. 
Hope for good ſucceſs; according to the efficacy 
of the cauſes and the inftrument ; and let the 
huſbandman #5pe for a good harveſt. Taylor. 
My muſe, by ſtorms long toſt, | 
Is thrown upon your hoſpitable coaſt ; 
And finds more favour by her ill ſucceſs, 
Than the could pe for by her happineſs. Dryd. 
Who knows what adverſe fortune may befall ! 
Arm well your mind, kope little, and fear all. 
Dryden. 


* 


2. To place confidence in another. 


He thall ürengthen your heart, all ye that Apt 
in.the Lord, Pſalms. 


To Hor E. v. a. To expect with deſire. 
The ſun ſhines hot; and if we uſe delay, 
Cold-biting winter mars our ksp'd for hay. 
Shakſprare. 
So ſtands the Thracian herdſman with his ſpear 
Full in the gap, and Apes the hunted bear. 
Dryden. 
Hor E TUT. adj. [hope and full.]. 
1. Full of qualities which produce hope; 
romifing ; likely to obtain ſucceſs; 
likely to come to maturity; likely to 
gratify deſire, or anſwer expectation. 
He will advance thee: 
J know his noble nature, not to let 
Thy #-2peful ſervice periih. Shakſpeare. 
You ferve a great and gracious maſter, and 
there is a molt hopeful young prince whom youu 
muſt not deſert. Bacon. 
What to the old can greater pleaſure be, 
Than hopeful and ingenious youth to ice ? 
Denham. 
They take up a book in their declining years, 
and grow very #«p*ful icholars by that time they 
are threeſcore. Addiſen, 


2. Full of hope; full of expectation of 
ſucceſs. This ſenſe is now almoſt con- 
fined to Scotland, though it is analogi- 


cal, and found in good writers. 
Men of their own natural inclination hopeſul- 


hand. Hooker, 
was hopeful the ſucceſs of your firſt attempts 


would encourage you to make trial alſo of more 
Be . 


nice ard difficult experiments. 
Whatever i!ls the friendteſs orphan bears, 

Bereav'd of parents in his infant years, 

Still muſt the wrung'd Telemachus ſuſtain, 

It hopeful of your aid, he hopes in vain, Pope, 


HOR 
; 
Ho'rxrvLLY, adv, [from ho! Ful. 
1. In ſuch manner as to raiſe hope; in a 
promiſing way. ; 

He left all his female kindred either matched 
with peers of the realm actually, or hopefully 
with earls* ſons and heirs. otton, 

They were ready tv renew the war, and to pro- 


ſecute it hopefully, to the reduction or ſuppreſſion 
of the Iriſh, Clarendon | 


2. With hope; without deſpair. This 
ſenſe is rare. 
From your promiſing and generous end-4. 
vours we = hopefully expect a conſiderable en- 
largement of the hiſtory of nature, Glanvi//e, 


Ho'ygrULNEss. n. / [from hopeful.] 
Promiſe of good ; likelihood to ſucceed. 
Set down beforehand certain fignatures of 
hopefulneſs, or chatactors, whereby may be timcly 
deſcribed what the child will prove in probability, 
Wetton, 

Ho rELESS. adj. [from hope.) 
1. Wanting hope; being without pleaſing 

expectation ; deſpairing. 

Are they indifferent, being uſed as figns of 
immoderate and keopeleſs lamentation for the 


dead ? EHeucker, 
Alas! I am a woman, friendleſs, 3 ! 
akſpeare. 


He watches with greedy hope to find 
His wiſh, and beſt advantage, us aſunder; 
Hopeleſs to circumvent us juin'd, where each 
To other ſpecdy aid might lend at need. Milton. 

The fall'n archangel, envious of our ſtate, 
And hopeleſs to prevail by open force, 

Seeks hid advantage. Dry. State of Innocence. 

Hepcleſs of ranſom, and condemn'd to lie 
In durance, doom'd a ling'ring death to die. 

s : Dryden, 
2, Giving no hope; promifing nothing 
pleaſing. 

The hopeleſs word of never to return, 

Breathe [ againſt thee upon pain of life. Sap. 
Ho'eeR.. n. / [from hope.) One that 
has plealing expectations. | 

I except all Zepers, who turn the ſcale, be- 
cauſe the ſtrong expectation of a good certain 
ſalary wil} outweigh the loſs by bad rents. Swife. 

Ho'e:inGLY. adv. [from hoping, ] With 
hope; with expectation of good, 

One ſign of deſpair is the peremptory con- 
tempt of the condition which is the ground of 
hope; the going on nat only in terrours and 
amazement of conſcience, but alſo boldly; Jop- 
ingly, and confidently in wilful habits of fin, 

Hammond, 


Ho'epER. #. / [from hop.) Me who 
hops or jumps on one leg. Ainſworth. 
Ho'eypers. n. /. [commonly called Scotch 


hoppers.] A kind of play in which thu 


actor hops on one leg. 


Ho'p PER. n. /. [fo called becauſe it is 
always hopping, or in agitation. It is 
called in French, for the ſame reaſon, 
tremie or tremue. ] 

1. The box or open frame of wood into 
which the corn 1s put to be ground, 

The ſalt of the lake Aſphaltites ſhooteth inte 
perfect cubes, 
and plain, like the hopper of a mill, Grew, 

Granivorous birds have the mechaniſm of a 
mill: their maw is the hopper which holds and 


the ſtomach. Arbuthnot en Aliments, 
Juſt at the per will J ſtand, 
In my whole life I never ſaw griſt ground, 
And mark the clack how juſtly it will ſound, 
Þetteriun, 


2. A baſket for carrying ſeed. Ainſw. 
Ho'Rx AL. adj. [from hora, Latin. ] Re- 


lating to the hour. 


* 


Sometimes they are pyramidal 


ſoftens the grain, letting it drop by degrees into * 


HO R 
Howe er reduc'd and plain, 
The watch would ſtill a watch remain g 
But if the Her orbit ceaſes, 
The whole ſtands ſtill, or breaks to pieces. Prior, 
Ho'raRY. adj. [horaire, French; hora- 
rius, Lua. | 
1. Relating to an hour, 
I' draw a figure that ſhall tell you 
What you perhaps forgot befell you, 
By wth of horary inſpection, 
Which ſome account our worſt erection. 
Hudibras, 
In his anſwer to an #»rary queſtion, as what 
hour of the night to ſet a fox-trap, he has diſ- 
cuſſed, under the character of reynard, the man- 
ner of ſurpriſing all ſnarpers. Tatler, 
2. Continuing for an hour. 
When, from a baſket of ſummer-fruit, God 
by Amos foretold the deſtruct ion of his people, 
thereby was declared the propinquity of tneir 
de ſolation, and that their tranquillity was of no 
longer duration than thoſe kcrary or ſoon decay- 
ing fruits of ſummer. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
HorDe. n. /. A clan; a migratory 


crew of people. It is applied only to 
the Tartars. 


Of loſt mankind, in poliſh'd ſlavery ſunk, 


Drove martial horde on horde with dreadful ſweep, | 


And gave the vanquiſh'd world another form. 


Thomfon. 
HORT'ZON. =. / Leid.] The line 
that terminates the view. The horizon 


is diſtinguiſhed into ſenſible and real : 
the ſenſible horizon is the circular line 
which limits the view; the real is that 
which would bound it, if it could take 
in the hemiſphere, It is falſely pro- 
nounced by Shakſpeare horizon. 
When the morning (un ſhall raiſe his car 
Above the border of this horizon, 
We'll forward towards Warwick and his mates. 
Shakſpeare. 
She began to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt 
this blazing ſtar ſhould firſt appear, and at what 
time it muſt be upon the /h5riz0n of Ireland. 
Bacon. 
In his eaſt the glorious lamp was ſeen, 
Regent of day; and all th' Ar round _ 
Inveſted with bright rays. Milten. 
The morning lark, the meſſenger of day, 
Saluted in her ſong the morning gray; 
And ſoon the ſun aroſe with beams ſo bright, 
That all th' horizon laugh'd to fee the joyous 
ſight. Dryden. 
When the ſea is worked up in a tempeſt, fo 
that the horizon on every fide is nothing but 
foaming billows and floating mountains, it is 
impoſſible to deſcribe the agreeable horrour that 
riſes from ſuch a proſpect. Addi ſan. 


Hon iz oN TAL. adj. [ horizontal, French, 
from horizon. ] 
1, Near the horizon, 
As when the ſun, new riſen, 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air, 
Shorn of his beams; or from behind the moon, 
In dim eclipſe, diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 
On half the nations. Milton, 
2. Parallel to the horizon; on a level. 
An obeliſk ereted, and golden figures placed 
Lori xonta! about it, was brought out of Egypt 
by Auguſtus, Brown, 
Tne problem is reduced to this; what perpen- 
dicular height is neceſſary to place ſeveral ranks 
of rowers in at plane inclincd to a 4or725nta/ line 
in a given angle ? Arbuthnat on Coins, 
Hox1z0'NTALLY. adv. [ from horizortal,] 


In a direction parallel to the horizon, 
As it will not fink into the bottom, fo will it 
neither float above, like lighter bodies; but, 
being near in weight, lie ſuperficially, or almoſt 
horizontally unto it. Brewn, 
The ambient ether is too liquid and empty to 
1npel them 49rizonta/ly with celerity: Bentley. 


HOR 
HORN. . /. [haurn, Gothick ; honn, 
Saxon; horn, Dutch.) i 
1. The hard bodies which grow on the 
heads of ſome graminivorous quadru- 
peds, and ſerve them for weapons. 


No beaſt that hath horns hath upper tecth, 
Bacon. 
Zetus riſes through the ground, 
Bending the bull's tough neck with pain, 
That toſſes back his Arn in vain, Addiſon. 
All that proceſs is no more ſurpriſing than the 
eruption of irn in ſome brutes, or of teeth and 
beard in men at certain periods of age. Bentley. 


2. An inſtrument of wind-muſick made of 
horn, 
The ſquire *gan nigher to approach, 
And wind his koyn under the caſtle-wall, 
That with the noiſe it ſhook as it would fall. 
oY Fairy Quzren. 
There 's a poſt come from my matter, with 
his korn full of good news. Shakſpeate, 
The goddeſs to her crooked /orn 
Adds all her breath : the rocks and woods around, 
And mountains, tremble at th* infernal ſound. 
| Dryden, 
Fair Aſcanius, and his youthful train, 
With horns and hounds a hunting match ordain. 
Dryden. 
3. The extremity of the waxing or wain- 


ing moon, as mentioned by poets. 

She bleſs'd the bed, ſuch fruitfulneſs convey*d, 
That ere ten moons had ſharpen'd either horn, 
To crown their bliſs, a lovely hoy was born. 


Dryden, 
The mcon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted Arne. 
; Thomſon, 


4. The feelers of a ſnail. Whence the 


proverb, 70 pull in the horns, to repreſs 
one's ardour. 
Love's feeling is more ſoft and ſenſible, 

Than are the tender horns of cockled ſnails. 

Shakſpeare, | 
Aufidius, 
Hearing of our Marcius's baniſhment, 
Thruſt forth his rns again into the world, 


Which were inſhell'd when Marcius ftood for 
Rome, 


And durſt not once peep out. Shakſpeare, 
5. A drinking cup made of horn, 
6. Antler of a cuckold. 
If I have herns to make one mad, 
Let the proverb go with me, I'll be horn mad, 


Shakſpeare, 
Merchants, vent'ring through the main, 
Slight pyrates, rocks, and horns for gam. 
Hudibras.. 


7. Horn mad, Perhaps mad as a cuck- 
old. 


| I am glad he went not in himſelf: if he had, 


he would have been Zornmad, Shakſpeare, 
HorNnBEe'ak.} 2. /. A kind of fiſh. 
HorNF1's#. Ainſevorth. | 


Ho'/RNBEAM, n. /. [horn and beam, Dut. 
for tree, from the hardneſs of the tirhber. ] 
It hath leaves like the elm or beech=tree. 
The timber is very tough and inflexible, and of 
excelicnt uſe, Miller, 
Hon NBook. . . [horn and book. ] The 
firſt book of children, covered with horn 
to keep it unſoiled. 
He teaches boys the hornbook, Shatſpeare. 
Nothing has been conſidered of this kind out 
of the ordinary road of the 4ornbcokt and primer. 


; Locke. 
To maſter John the Engliſh maid 
A Aornhoc gives of ginger-bread ; 
And that the chiid may learn the better, 
As he can name, he cats the letter, Prior. 


Ho'xxrp, adj. [from urn.] Furniſhed 
with horns, 


H OR 
At when two rams, ſtirr'd with ambitious 
ride | 
Fight for the rule of the rich flecced flock, 
Their &>rned fronts ſo fierce on either fide 
Do meet, that, with the terrour of the ſhock, + 
Aſtoniſhed both ſtand ſenſeleſs as a block. 
| Faity Queen, 
Thither all the horned hoſt reſorts, 
To graze the ranker mead. Denham, 


Thou king of horned floods, whoſe plenteous 
urn 


Suffices fatneſs to the fruitful corn. Dryden, 


Ho'xwnun. n. /. [from horn.) One that. 
works in horn, and ſells horns. 
The ſkin of a bull's forehead is the part of the 


hide made uſe of by ers, wherenpon they 
ſhave their horns. Grew, 


Ho R NET. n. /, [hynnexrxe, Saxon, from 
its horns.) A very large ſtrong ſting- 
ing fly, which makes its neſt in hollow 
trees. | 

Silence, in times of ſuff'ring, is the beſt 
'Tis dangerous to diſturb a kornet's neſt. Dryd. 
Hornets do miſchief to trees by breeding in 
them. Mortimer, 
I have often admired how Acrnets, that gather 
dry materials for building their netts, have found 
a proper matter to glue their combs. Derham. 

Ho'xNFoor. n. / [horn and foot. ] Hoof 
ed. 

Mad frantick men, that did not inly quake 
With Jer nfoct horſes, and braſs wheels, — 
ſtorms to emulate. Hatewill, 

Ho'R NOL. n. /. A kind of horned owl. 

Ainſworth. 

Ho“ RN TIE. n. /. [horn and pipe.] A 
country dance, danced commonly to a 
horn. 

A luſty tabrere, . 
That to thee many a harnpipe play'd, 
Whereto they daucen each one with his maid. 


Spenſer, 
There many a kornpipe he tun'd to his Phyllis. 
Ralcigh, 
Let all the quickfilver i' the mine 
Run to the feer veins, and refine 
Your frkhum jerkum to a dance 
Shall fetch the fiddlers out of France, 
To wonder at the kornpipes here 
Of Nottingham and Derbyſhire. Ber Jonſon, 


Florinda danced the Derby ſhire /or-pikte in 

the preſence of ſeveral friends. Tatler. 
Hon N STONE. . /. A kind of blue ſtone, 
Ain ſcuvorth. 

Ho'xxnwork. 1. /. A kind of angular 


ſortiſication. 


Ho'x NY. adj. [from Horn.] 
1. Made of horn, 
2. Reſembling horn. 
He thought he by the brook of Cherith ſtood, 
And faw the ravens with-their A2:»y beaks 
Food to Elijah bringing even and morn. Milton, 
The korny or pellucid coat of the eye doth not 
lie in the ſame ſuperficies with the white of the 
eye, but riſeth up above its convexity, and is of 
an hyperbolical figure, Ray on the Creation, 
Rough are her cars, and broad her 4zrny feet, 
: DryJtcn, 
The pineal gland was encompaſſed with a 
kind of 49rny ſubſtance, Adaifon, 
As the ſerum of the blood is reſolvable by a 
ſmall heat, a greater heat coaguiates it ſo as to 
turn it #orny, like parchment; but when it is 
thoroughly putrified, it will no longer concrete. 
; £rbuthnt, 
3. Hard as horn ; callous. 
Tyrrheus, the foſter-father of the beaſt, 
Then clench'd a hatchet in his ky hift, Dryd, 


Hono'dRAPUV. n. . [| borographie, Fr. 
de and yougu,] An account of the 
hours, 


| 6 12 


H OR 


Non eroer. 
Ho ROL OG. 
tells the hour: 
hour — 
He' H watch the horologe a double ſet, 
If drink rock not his cradle. Shakſpeare. 
Before the days of Jerome there were 
gies, that meaſured the hours not only by drops 
of water in glaſſes, called clepſydra, but alſo by 
ſand in glaſſes, called elepſammia. Brown. 


n. 
7 inſtrument that 


Horo'METRY. . / | horometrie, French; 
e art of meaſuring 


4 g and Neręia -I 
ours. 


It is no eaſy wonder how the Forometry of 


antiquity diſcovered not this artifice, Brown. 


Horo'scoPe. n. 2 [ horoſcope, French; 
#2oloxonr®-.] The configuration of the 
anets at the hour of birth, 

How unlikely is it, that the many almoſt 
numberleſs conjun&ions of ſtars, which occur in 
the progreſs of a man's life, ſhould not match 
and countervail that one horoſcope or conjunction 
which is found at his birth ? Drummond, 

A proportion of the kor«ſcope unto the ſeventh 
houſe, or oppoſite ſigns every ſeventh year, 
opprefſeth living creatures. Brown, 

Him born beneath a boding cope, 

His fire, the blear-ey'd Vulcan of a ſhop, 
From Mars his forge ſent to Minerva's ſchool. 
Dryden. 

The Greek names this the horoſcope, 

This governs life, and this marks out our parts, 
Our humours, manners, qualities and arts. 
Creech. 

They underſtood the planets and the zodiack 
by inſtinct, and fell to drawing ſchemes of their 
own horoſcopes in the ſame duſt the ſprung out of. 

Bentley. 
Ho'R RENT. adj. [horrens, Latin. Hor- 


rentia o agmina.] Pointed outward ; 
briſtled with points: a word perhaps 
introduced by Milton. 

Him a globe 
Of hiery ſeraphim incircted round 
With bright imblazonry and herrent arms. Milt. 


HO'RRIBLE. adj. [ horrible, French; 
horribiiis, Latin.] Dreadful; terrible; 
Mocking; hideous ; enormous, 

No colbur affecteth the eye much with diſ- 

Pleaſure : there be fights that are horrible, be- 
<auſe they excite the memory of things that are 


edious or fearful. Bacon, 
A dungeon horrible on all fides round, 


As one great furnace flamed, Milton. 
O ſight 

Of terrour, foul and ugly to behold, 

Morrid to tl ink, huw horrible to feel! Milton. 


Eternal happineſs and eternal miſery, meeting 
with a perſuaſion that the ſoul is immortal, are, 
of all others, the firft the moſt de ſireable, and 
the latter the moſt horrible to human apprehen- 
fion. South. 


HonRTIBLENESS. #. . [from Borrible.] 
Dreadfulneſs; hideouſneſs z terrible- 
neſs; fearfulneſs. 

Ho'xR1BLY. adv. [from horrible.] 

1. Dreadfully; hideouſly. 


What hideous noiſe was that ! 
Porribly loud. 
2. Toa dreadful degree. 
The contagion of theſe ill.preced-nts, both in 
civility and virtue, Aci infects children. Lecke, 
HO'RRID. ag. N Latin.] 
x. Hideous; dreadful; ſhocking. 
Give colour to my pale chcek with thy blocd, 
That we the 4orrider may ſeem to thoſe 
Which chance to find us. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Not in the legions 
Of horrid heil can come a devil more damn'd, 


In evils to top Macbeth. Shakſpeare, 
Horror on them fell, 
And horrid ſy mpathy. Milton. 


[ horologium, Lat.] 
as a clock ; a-watch ; an | 


rolo- | 


Milton, | 


HOR 
2. Shocking; offenſive ; unpleaſing: in 
women's cant. * 
Already I your tears ſurvey, 
| Already hear the horrid things they ſay, Pope. 
3. Rough; rugged. | 
Horrid with fern, and intricate with thorn, 


Few paths of human feet or tracks of beaſts 
were worn. Dryden, 


* 


| 
| ouſneſs; enormity. 

A bloody defigner ſuborns his inſtrument to 
take away ſuch a man's life, and the confeſſor 


| repreſents the keorridneſs of the fact, and brings 
him to repentauce. Hammond. 


Hon RTI. adj. [horrificus, Latin. ] 


| Cauſing horrour, 


His jaws horrifick, arm'd with three - ſold fate, 
Here dwells the du eful ſhark. Themfon. 


Didi. 


Sounding one 3 
orror, Lat. Horreur, 


Ho'RROUR. 2. . [ 
French, ] 1 


t. Terrour mixed with deteſtation; a 


th ſtrong. 
Over them ſad horrovr, with grim hue, 
Did always ſoar, beating his iron wings; 
And after him owls and night favens flew, 
The hateful meſſengers of heavy things. F. Queen. 
Doubtleſs all ſouls have a ſurviving thought, 
Therefore of death we think with quiet mind; 
But if we think of. being turn'd to nought, 
A trembling kerrovr in our ſouls we find. Davies. 
Me damp horrour chill'd 
At ſuch bold words, vouch'd with a deed ſo bold. 
: Milton. 
Deep horrour ſeizes ev'ry human breaſt ; 
Their pride is humbled, and their fear confeſt. 


ö Dryden. 
2. Dreadful thoughts. 
I have ſupt full with Forrovrs ; | 
| Direneſs, familiar to my ſlaught'rous thoughts, 
Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 


Cannot once ſtart me. 
3. Gloom; drearineſs, 
Her gloomy preſence ſaddens all the ſcene, 
Shades ev'ry flow'r, and darkens ev'ry green; 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
And breathes a browner Horraur on the woods. 
Pope. 


4. [In medicine.] Such a ſhuddering or 
quivering as precedes an ague-fit ; a fenſe 
of 1 or ſhrinking. Quincy. 

All objects of the ſenſes, which are very offen- 
ſive, do cauſe the ſpirits to retire; and, upon 
their flight, the parts are in ſome degree deſtitute, 
and ſo there is induced in them a trepidation and 
horrour, Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 


HORSE. n. / [hopf, Saxon.] 
1. A neighing quadruped, uſed in war, 
and draught and carriage. - 

Duncan's horſes, the minions of the race, 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their ſtalls. Shakſp, 
A horſe! a horſe ! my kingdom for a horſe 

Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 

We call a little horſe, ſuch a one as comes not 
up to the ſize of that idea which we have in our 
minds to belong ordinatily to horſes, Locke, 
* . 

2. A conſtellation. 
Thy face, bright centaur, autumn's heats re- 
tain, 
The ſofter ſeaſon ſuiting to the man; 
Whilſt winter's ſhivering goat afflicts the horſe 
With froſt, and makes him an ugeaſy courſe. 
| Creech, 
To take horſe ; to ſet out to ride. 

I took Zorfe to the lake of Conſtance, which 
is formed by the entry of the Rhine. 
4. It is uſed in the plural ſenſe, but with 

a ſingular termination, for horſes, horſe- 

men, or cavalry. 

3 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3. 


1 


Ho'aR NSS. n. . [from Horrid.] Hide- 


aſſion compounded of fear and hate, 


1 


| 


| 


1 


Addiſon. | 


h 
| 


þ 
| 
Ho'rr150Novs. adj. [ horriſonus, Latin. ] 
A. | 


HOR 
I did hear 
The galloping of horſe ; who was t exme 


by? 


| Shakſpeares Macbeth, 


The armies were appointed, confiſting of 
twenty-five thouſand __ and foot, fer the re- 

ling of the enemy at their landing. Bacon. 

If they had known that all the king's horſe 
were quartered behind them, their foot might 
very well have marched away with their horſe, 


Clarendon, 
Th' Arcadian 40 
With ill-ſacceſs engage the Latin force. Dryden, 

5. Something on which any thing is ſup- 
ported: as, a -_ to dry linen on. 

6. A wooden machine which ſoldiers ride 
by way of puniſhment. It is ſome- 
times called a timber-mare. 

7. Joined to another ſubſtantive, it ſigni- 

es ſomething large or coarſe : as, a 
horſeface, a face of which the features 
are large and indelicate. 

To HoksEe. v. 4. [from the noun. ] 


1, To mount upon a horſe; to furniſh 
with a horſe, | 
He came out with all his clowns, korſed upon 
ſuch cart-jades, and fo furniſhed, as I thought 
with myſelf, if that were thrift, I wiſht none of 
my friends ever to thrive, Sidney, 
Aſter a great fight there came to the camp o 
Gonſalvo, the great captain, a gentleman proudly 
lor ſed and armed: Diego de Mendozo aſked 
the great captain, Who 's this > Who anſwered, 
It is St. Elmo, who never appears but after the 
ſtorm. Bacon, 
2. To carry one on the back. 
3. To ride any thing. 
Stalls, bulks, windows | 
Are ſmother'd, leads are fill'd, and ridges lors d 
With variable complexions; all agreeing 
In earneſtneſs to ſce him, Shakſpeare, 
4. To cover a mare. 
If you let him out to horſe more mares than 
your own, you muſt feed him well. Alortimer, 
Ho'xsEBACK. 2. /. [horſe and back.] Ri- 
ding poſture; the ſtate of being on a 
horſe. 


* 


ö 


I *ve ſeen the French, 


And they can well on horſeback, Shakſpeare, 
I ſaw them ſalute on horſeback, 
Beheld them when they lighted. Shakſpeare. 


Alexander fought but one remarkable baitle 
wherein there were any elephants, and that was 
with Porus, king of India; in which notwith- 
ſtanding he was on her ſeback, Bro ton. 

When manniſh Mevia, that two-handed whore, 
Aftride on horſeback hunts the Tuſcan boar. 


| Dryden's Juvenal. 


If your ramble was on horſeback, I am glad of 
it, on account of your health. Swift to Gay, 
HorSEREA'N. n. /. [horſe and bean.] A 
ſmall bean uſually given to horſes. 
Only the ſmall korſebean is propagated by the 
plough. Mortimer, 
Ho'RKsE BLOCK. . /. [horſe and blocl.] 
A block on which they climb to a horſe. 
HorsEnoa'T. u. /. [horſe and boat. } A 
boat uſed in ferrying horſes. 
HorsEBo'y. n. /. [horſe and boy.] A 
> Jags ey in dreſſing horfes ; a ſta- 


Some horſeboys, being awake, diſcovered them 
by the fire in their matches. Knolles' Hijtorys 


 Ho'xsEBREAKER. n. /. [horſe and breat.] 
One whoſe employment is to tame 
horſes to the ſaddle. 


Under Sagittarius are horn chariot-racers, /or/'+ 
breakers, and tamers of wild beaſts. Creech, 


 Horxsecne'sTNUT. . / [horſe and chef. 


nut; eſculus.] A tree. 
It hath digitated or fingered leaves: the flowers, 


| which conk of five leaves, are of an anomalous 


figure, opening with two lips: there are male and 
female upon the ſame ſpike: the female flowers 


are ſucceeded nuts, which grow in green 
prickly huſks. Their whole year's ſhoot is com- 
monly performed in three weeks time, after which 


it does no more than increaſe in bulk, ard become 


more firm; d all the latter part of the ſummer 
is occupied in forming and ſtrengthening the buds 
for the next year's ſhoots, Miller. 
The horſecheſnut grows into a goodly ſtandard. 
| * Mortimer. 
Ho'nsECOURSER. . /. [horſe and courſer. 
Funius derives it from horſe and coſe, an 
old Scotch word, which ſignifies - to 
change; and it ſhould therefore, he 
thinks, be writ hoſecoſer. The word 
now uſed in Scotland is horſecouper, to 
denote a jockey, ſeller, or rather changer 
of horſes. It may well be derived from 
courſe, as he that ſells horſes may be ſup- 
poſed to courſe or exerciſ them.] 
1. One that runs horſes, or keeps horſes 
for the race. 
2. A dealer in horſes, 
A ſervant to a horſecourſer was thrown off his 
horſe. | Wiſeman, 
A Florentine bought a horſe for ſo many crowns, 
upon condition to pay halt down: the kcrſecorſer 
comes to him next morning for the remainder, 
L' Eftr ange. 
Ho'ssECRAB. n. /. A kind of fiſh. Ain. 
Hon SsEcUUuUBER. . /. [horſe and cu- 
cumber.] A plant. 


The khorſe:ucumber is the large green cucumber, 
and the beft for the table, green out of the gar- 
den. | a Mortimer. 

Hobxs EDUN G. n. [horſe and dung.] 
The excrements of horſes. 

Put it into an ox's horn, and, covered cloſe, 

let it rot in hot nor ſedung. Peacham on Drawing, 
HorsEE'MMET, n. /. [horſe and emmet. ] 
Ant of a large kind. | 


Ho'ssEFLESH. . [horſe and fleſb.] 
'The fleſh of horſes. | 
The Chineſe cat horſe at this day, and ſome 
tzluttons have colt's flelh baked. Bacon. 
An old hungry lion would fain- have been 
dealing with a good piece of 4%; bur the 
nag he thoughtevuuld be too fleet for him. 
L' Eſtrange, 
Ho'zseyLy. n. /. [horſe and fly.] A fly 
that ſtings horſes, and ſucks their blood. 
Ho'RSsETOOT. n. / An herb; the ſame 
with coltsfoot. Ainſworth. 


 Ho'ssEnAR,. n. /. [horſe and hair.) The 
hair of horſes. 
His glitt'ring helm, which terribly was grac'd 


With waving Aur ftharr, Dryden. 
Ho'RSEHEEL., 1. /. An herb. Ainſw, 


Ho'xsELAUGH. . . [horſe and laugh. ] 
A loud violent rude laugh. 


A herſclaugh, if you pleaſc, at honeſty 
A joke on Jekyl. a Pope. 
Ho'RSELEECH. 7. £ [ horſe and leech. ] 
1. A great leech that bites horſes. 
The korſeleech hath two daughters, crying give, 
give. ' Proverbs. 
Let us to France; like horſeleeches, my boys, 
The very blond to. ſuck. Shakſpeare. 


2. [from leech; ſignifying a phyſician. ] 
A farrier, Ainſworth. 
Ho'rsELITTER. 2. [horſe and /iter.] 
A carriage hung upon poles between 


two horſes, in which the perſon carried | 


lies along. 
He that before thought he might command the 
Faves of the ſea, was now caſt on the ground, and 
carried in an korſelitter, Mac. 


2 
Ho'RSEMAN. u. /. [horſe and man.] 


1. One killed in — 
A ſkilful h5rſeman, and a huntſman bred. 
4 Dryden. 
2. One that ſerves in wars on horſeback. 
Encounters between ko» ſemen on the one fide, 
and foot on the other, are ſeldom with extremity 
of danger; becauſe as horſemen can hardly break 
a battle on foot, ſo men on foot cannot poſſibly 
chaſe horſemen, Hayward. 
In the early times of the Roman common- 
wealth, a korſeman received yearly tria millia 
&ris, and a foot ſoldier one mille; that is more 
than fix-pence a day to a horſeman, and two-pence 
a day to a foot-ſoldier. - Arbuthnot on Coins. 
3. A rider; a man on horſeback. 
With deſcending ſhow'rs of brimſtone far'd, 
The wild barbarian in the ſtorm expir'd; 
Wrapt in devouring flames the korſcman rag'd, 
And ſpurr'd the fiee] in equal flames engag'd. 
Addiſon, 


A herſeman's coat ſhall hide 
Thy taper ſhape, and comelineſs of fide. Prior. 
Ho'xsEMANSHIT. n. /. f from horſeman. } 
The art of riding; the art of managing 
a horſe. | 
He vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat, 
As if an angel dropt down from the clouds, 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus, 
And witch the world with noble korſeman/hip. 
Shakſpeare, 

They pleaſe themſelves in terms of hunting or 

* ip. Wotton, 
is majeſty, to ſhew his horſemanſhip, ſlaugh- 
tere d two or three of his ſubjects. Addiſon, 
Peers grew proud, in horſemanſhip t' excel; 
Newmarket's glory roſe, as Britain's fell. Pope. 
Ho'RSEMARTEN, . /. A kind of arch 
bee. Ainſworth. 
Ho'RsEMATcH. n. /. A bird. Aimſw. 
Ho'xs8EMEAT. n. /. [horſe and meat. 
Provender. 
Though green peas and beans be eaten ſooner, 
yet the dry ones that are uſed for korſemeat are 
ripe laſt, Bacon. 
Ho'RsEMINT. n. /. A large coarſe mint. 
| Ho'xsEMUSCLE. . f. A large muſcle. 

The great k:rſemuſele, with the fine ſhell, that 
breedeth in ponds, do not only gape and ſhut as 
the oyſlers do, but remove from one place to an- 
| Other. Bacon, 
Ho'RSETLAV. n. . [horſe and play. 
Coarſe, rough, rugged play. 

He is too much given to horſeplay in his rail- 
lery, and comes to battle like a dictator from the 
plough. Dryden. 


pond for horſes. 
HorsERA'CE. n. /. [horſe and race.] A 
match of horſes in running. 

In horſeraces men are curious that there be not 
the leaſt weight upon the one horſe more than 
upon the other, Bacon. 

Trajan, in the fifth year of his tribuneſhip, en- 
tertained the people with a 4orſerace. Addiſon. 

Ho'xsERADISH. n. . [horſe and radiſh. ] 
A root acrid and biting ; a ſpecics of 
ſcurvygrals. 

Herſeradiſh is increaſed by ſpronts ſpreading 
from the old roots left in the ground, that are 
cut or broken off, Mortimer. 

Stomachicks are the creſſe acrids, as korſc- 
radiſh and ſcurvy-graſs, infuſed in wine. Floyer, 


Ho'rSESHOE. n. .. [horſe and ſhoe. ] 
1. A plate of iron nailed to the feet of 

RP 

I was thrown into the Thames, and cool'd 
glowing hot in that ſurge, like a Ae, Shak. 
2. An herb. Ainſeworth. 
HoxrstEsTE'ALER. n. /. [horſe and flea. | 
A thief who takes away horſes. 

He is not a pickpurſe, nor a A er; but 


| 


Ho'rsEroNnD. n. /. [horſe and pend.] A | 


| 


—ẽ— 


— 
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for his 2 in love, I do think him as concave 
as a covered goblet, or a worm- eaten nut. Shak, 

Ho'r$SETAIL. u. /. A plant. 

Ho'RSETONGUE. n. /. An herb. 

Ho'RSEWAVY. n. ff. [horſe and way.] A 
way by which horſes may travel. 

Know'ſt thou the way to Dover? 
Both ſtile and gate, ko ſerway and footpath. 
Shatſpeare's King Lear, 

HoRTA“T TON. . [ hortatio, Latin. ] 
The act of exhorting; a hortatory pre- 
pes advice or encouragement to ſome- 
thing. 

Hon TATIVE. n./. [from hortor, Latin.] 
Exhortation ; precept by which one 
incites or animates. 

Generals commonly in their #kortatives put 
men in mind of their wives and children. Bacon. 

Ho RTATORY. adj. from hortcr, Latin. ] 
Encouraging ; animating ; adviſing to 
any thing: uſed of precepts, not of per- 
ſons; a hortatory ſpeech, not a hortatory 
ſpeaker. 


HorTricu'iLTuURE. n. /. [hortus and cul- 


tura, Latin. ] The art of cultivating 
gardens. | 


Honk TULAN. ach. 1 Latin, ] 
Belonging to a garden. 
This ſeventh edition of my /ortulan kalendar 
is yours. Evelyn. 
HosA'NNa. n. /. [San.] An exclama- 
tion of praiſe to God. 
Through the vaſt of heav'n 
It founded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hoſanna to the Higheſt, Milton, 
he public entrance which Chriſt made into 
Jeraſalem was celebrated with the hoſunnas and 
acclamations of the people. Fiddes, 
HOSE. u. /. plur. ho/en. [hopa, Saxong 
boſan, Welſh ; gſan, Erſe, ofjanen, plur. 
chauſſe, French. ] | 
1. Brecches. 

Guards on'wanton Cupid's hoſe, . Shakſpeare. 

Here 's an Engliſh taylor come hither for ſteal- 
ing out of a French hoſe. Shakſpeare, 

| Theſe men were bound in their coats, ken, 
hats, and other garments, and caſt into the 
midſt of the burning fiery furnace, Daniel, 

He croſs examin'd both our 4e, 

And plunder'd all we had to loſe. Hudibras. 
2. Stockings; covering for the legs. 

He being in love, couid net ſce to garter his 
laſe; and you, being in love, cannot ſee to put 
on your 40e. Shakſpeare, 

Will the thy linen waſh, or 4:/er darn, 

And knit thce gloves? Gay's Paſtorals, 
Ho's1gR. n. . [from Loſe.) One who 
ſells ſtockings. 

As arrant a cockney as any Jeter in Cheapſide. 

Swift. 
HO'SPITABLE. adj. [ ho/pitatilis, Lat.] 
Giving entertainment to ſtrangers; kind 
to ſtrangers. 
I'm your hoſt : | 
With robbers* hand my #/pitab/e favour 
You ſhould not rutfic thus. Shakſpeare, 
Receive the ſhip-wreck' d on your friendly 
ſhore; 
With loſpitable rites relieve the poor. Dryden, 
Ho'seriTABLY. adv. [from ho/pitatle.] 
With kindneſs to ſtrangers, 
Ye thus hoſpitably live, 
And ſtrangers with good cheer receive, Pear. 
The former liveth as piouſly and hoſpitably as 


the other. Suit. 
HOSPITAL. n. /. [hoſpital, French; 
hoſpitalis, Latin, ] 
1. A place built for the reception of the 
ſick, or ſupport of the poor. 
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They who were ſo careful to beſtow them in 
a college when they were young, would be fo 
good as to provide for them in ſome hoſpital 
when they are old, otton. 
I am about to build an ke/pita!, which I will 
endow handſomely for twelve old huſbandmen. 
Addiſon. 
2. A place for ſhelter or entertainment. 
Obſolete. 
They ſpy'd a goodly caſtle, plac'd 
Forchy a river in a pleaſant dale, 
Which chuſing for that evening's hoſpital, 
Trey thither march'd, F. uiry Queen. 
Hoserta'tiTyY. n. /. [hoſpitalite, Fr.] 
The practice of entertaining ſtrangers. 
The Lacedemonians forbidding all acceſs of 
rangers into their coaſts, are, in that reſpect, 
deſervedly blamed, as being enemies to that 4. 
pitality which, for common humanity's lake, all 
the nations on the earth ſhould embrace, Hooker. 
My maſter is of a churliſh diſpoſition, 
And littie recks to find the way to heav'n 
Py doing deeds of koſpitaliry, Shakſpeare. 
How has this Ipirit of fattion broke ail the 
Jaws of charity, ulixhbourhood, alliance, and 49/- 
eitality. : Swift. 
Ho'sPiTALLER, #. /. [beſpitallier, Fr. 
hr ſpitalaringg low Latin, from hoſpital. } 
One reſiding in a hoſpital in order to 
receive the poor or ſtranger, Uſed per- 


haps peculiarly of the knights of Malta. 
The farſt they reckon ſuch as were granted to 
the hoſpitallers in titulum beneficii, Aylife. 


To Ho'sriTaTE. v. a. { hoſpiter, Latin. 


To reſide under the roof of another. 
That always chuſes an empty ſhell, and this 

k,(pitates with the living animal in the ſame ſhell. 

i Grew's Muſæum. 


HOST. n. /. [ge, French; hoſpes, hoſ- 
pitis, Latin. ] 

1. One who gives entertainment to an- 
other. 


Homer never entertained either gueſts or hoſts |. 


with long ſpeeches, till the mouth of hunger be 

ſtopped. Sidney. 
Here, father, take the ſhadow of this tree 

For your good kf. Shakſptare's King Lear. 


2. The landlord of an inn. 


Time 's like a faſhionable 2%, 
That lightly ſhakes his parting gueſt by th' hand; 
But with his arms out- ſtretch'd, as he would fly, 
Graſps in the comer. Shatſp. Treilus and Creffida. 
3. {from hoſtis, Latin. ] An arany; num- 
bers aſſembled for war. 

Let every ſoldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear 't before him; thereby ſhall we ſhadow 
The numbers of our 4%. Shakſpeare*s Mach. 

Then through the fiery pillar, and the cloud, 
God looking forth, will trouble all his 4%, 
And craze your chariot wheels. Milton. 

After theſe came arm'd, with ſpear and ſhicld, 

An hoſt ſo great as cover'd all the field. Dryden. 
4. Any great number. 

Give to a gracious meſſage 
An of rongues ; but let ill tidings tell 
Themſelves, when they be felt. Shakſpeare. 

5. {h5/lia, Latin; ho/tie, French, ] The 
ſacrifice of the maſs in the Romiſh 
church ; the conſecrated wafer. 

7o Hosr. v. n. [from the noun.] 

1. To take up entertainment; to live, as 


at au inn. 

Go, bear it to the centaur, where we ; 
And ftay there, Dromio, till J come to thee. 

Shatſpeare. 
2. To encounter in battle. 
Strange to us it ſeem'd 

At fir, that angel ſhould with angel war, 
And in kerce ing, meet. Milton, 

New authors of diſſenſion ſpring from him, 
Two branches, that in Lofling long contend, 
For lov 'reign ſway. Philips. 


* 


Hor 


3. To review a body of men; to muſter, 
Obſolete. 8 
Lords have had the leading of their own fol- 
lowers to the general 4%ings. Spenſer on Ireland. 
Ho'sTaGE. a. / eee, French.] One 
given in pledge for ſecurity of perform- 
ance of conditions. 
Your khe/tages I have, ſo have you mine; 
And we ſhall talk before we fight. Shakſpeare. 
Do this meſſage honourably ; 
And if he ſtand on hojtage for his ſafety, 
Bid him demand what pledge will pleaſe him beſt. 
Shakſpeare. 
He that hath wife and children, hath given 
heflages to fortune; for they are impediments to 
great enterpriſes, either of virtue or miſchief, 
Bacon. 
They who marry give heftages to the publick, 
that they will not attempt the ruin or diſturb the 
peace of it. Atterbury. 
The Romans having ſeized a great number of 
hoſtages, acquainted them with their reſolution, 
Arbuthnot on Coins. 


Ho'sTEL. * a. . [hoflel, hoſtelerie, Fr.] 
Ho'sTELRY. An inn. inſworth. 
Ho'sTEss. n. f. [hoſtefſe, French, from 
bot.) 25 
1. A female hoſt; a woman that gives en- 
tertainment. 
Fair and noble #9fteſs, 
We are your gueſt to night. 
Ye were beaten out of door, 
And rail'd upon the hofteſs of the houſe. Shak/p. 
Be as kind an hofteſs as you have been to me, 
and you can never fail of another huſband. Dyyd. 
2. A woman that keeps a houſe of publick 
entertainment. | 2 
Dadiſtinguiſh'd civility is like a whore or a 
hefteſs. | Temple. 
Ho'sTEsS-SH1P. n. /. [from e.] The 
character of an hoſteſs. 
It is my father's will I ſhould take on me | 
The ef- ip of th* day: you're welcome, firs, 
; f Shakſpeare, 
HO'STILE. adj. C boſtil, Latin.] Ad- 


verſe; oppotite ; ſuitable to an enemy. 


Shakſpeare, 


Giv'n hoftile ſtrokes, and that not in the preſence 
Of dreaded juſtice, but on the miniſters f 
That do diſtribute it. 

a Fierce Juno's hate, | 
Added to Ale force, thall urge thy fate. Dryd. 
HosT1LiTY. . f. [hoſidite, French, from 

hoflile.) The practices of an open ene- 
my; open war; oppoſition in war. 
Neither by treaſon nor /ofti{ity | 
To ſee k to put me down, and reign thyſelf. 


Shakſpeare. 
Hoftility being thus ſuſpended with France, 


Shatſpeare. 


We have ſhew'd ourſelves fair, nay, generous 
adverſaries ; and have carried on even our kofti/:- 
ties with humanity. Atterbury. 


Ho'sTLER. n. . [ hoſteller, from hoſtel. 


One who has the care of horſes at an inn. 
The cauſe why they are now to be permitted is 
want of convenient inns for lodging travelicrs, on 
horſeback, and etlers to tend their horles by the 
| way. Spenſer en Ireland. 
HO'STRY. n. /. [corrupted from heftel- 
ry.] A place where the horſes of gueſts 
are kept. R 
Swift rivers are with ſudden ice conftrain'd, 
And ftudded wheels are on its back ſuſtain'd ; 
An hoftry now for waggons, which before 
Tall ſhips of burden on its boſom bore. Dryden. 


He has now at laſt | 


preparation was made for war againſt Scotland. | 


Hayward, 
What peace can we return, 
But, to our pow'r, koftility and hate, | 
Untam'd reluctance and revenge? Milton. 


'HOT 


1. Having the power to excite the ſenſe 
of heat; contrary to cold; fiery, \ 
| What is thy name? 
———-Thou'lt be atraid to hear it. 
—» No, though thou call'ſt thyſelf a hotter name 
Than any is in hell.. Shatſpeare's Macheth, 
The great breezes which the motion of the air 
in great circles, ſuch as are under the girdle of 
the world, produceth, do refrigerate; and there - 
fore, in thoſe parts, noon is nothing ſo t as 
about nine in the forenoon. Bacon, 

Hot and cold were in one body fixt; 

And ſoft with hard, and light with heavy mixt. 
Dryten, 

Black ſubſtances do ſooneſt of all others be- 
come hot in the ſun's light, and burn; which 
effect may proceed partly from the multitude of 
refrattjons in a little room, and paitly from eaſy 
commotion of ſo very ſmall corpuſcles. Newton, 

2. Luſtful; lewd. 
What A4-tter hours, 
Unregiſter'd in vulgar fame, you have 
Luxuriouſly pick'd out. Shakſpeare, 

Now the hot blooded gods aſſiſt me! remember, 

Jove, thou was't a bull for thy Europa. SA. 
3. Violent ; furious ; dangerous. 

That of Carthagena, where the Spaniards had 
warning of our coming, was one of the hotteft 
ſervices, and muſt dangerous aſſaults that hath 
been known. Bacon, 

He reſolved to ſtorm ; but his ſoldiers declined 
that hot ſervice, and plicd it with artillery, 

: Clarendon, 


Io court the cry directs us, when we found 


Th' aſſault ſo hor, as if twere only there. 


Denkam, 
Our army 
Is now in hot engagement with the Moors. 
Dryden, 


4. Ardent; vehement; precipitate. 
Come, come, lord Mortimer, you are as ſlow, 
As hot lord Percy is on fice to go. Shatſpeare, 
Nature to youth het raſhneſs doth diſpenſe, 
But with cold prudence age doth recompenſe. 
Denham, 
Achilles is impatient, it, revengeful; Æneas, 
patient, conſiderate, and cateful of his people. 
| Dryden, 
5. Eager; keen in deſire. 
It is no wonder that men, either perplexed in 
tne neceſſary affairs of life, or At in the purſuit 
of pleaſures, ſhould not ſeriouſly examine their 


tenets. Locke. 
She has, quoth Ralph, a jointure, 
Which makes him have fo it a mind t' her, 


Hudibras, 
6. It is applied likewiſe to the deſire, or 
ſenſe raifing the deſire, or action ex- 
cited: as, a hot purſuit. 
Nor law, nor checks of conſcience will we hear, 
When in het ſcent of gain and full career. Dryd, 
7. Piquant ; acrid: as, hot as muſtard. 
Ho'TBED. n. ſ. A bed of earth made hot 
by the fermentation of dung. 
The bed we call a hotbed is this: there was 
taken horſedung, old and well rotted; this was 


laid upon a bank half a foot high, and ſupported 
round about with planks, and upon the top was 


caſt ſifted earth two fingers deep. Bacon. 
Preſerve the Atbed as much as poſſible from 
rain. Evelyn. 


HorzRA“IN RED. adj. [hot and brain.) 
Violent; vehement; furious. Cerebroſus. 
You ſhall find 'em either Arain'd youth, 
Or needy bankrupts. Dryden's Spaniſi- Hvar. 
Hor Hor. n. f. [Hach en pocbe, 
Hor cHro Ten. French; or Hache en 
pot, French, as Camden has it, as being 
boiled up in a pot; yet the former cor- 
rupt ion is now generally _ A min- 
gled haſh; a mixture; a confuſed maſs. 
Such patching maketh Littleton's Here uf 
our tongue, aud, in effect, brings the ſame rather 


| HOT. adj, [har, Saxon; hat, Scottiſh. ] 


HOT 


to a Babelliſh confuſion than any one entire lan- 
guage. Camden's Remains. 
A mixture of many diſagreeing colours is ever 
unpleaſant to the eye, and a mixture or Loch- 
potch of many tattes is unpleaſant to the taſte, 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Nor limbs, nor bones, - nor carcaſs would re- 
main 
But a maſh'd heap, a khotchporch of the ain, 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
HorTco'ckLEs. n. / [ hautes coquil es, Fr.] 
A play in which one covers his eyes, and 
gueſſes who ſtrikes him. | 
The chytindra is certainly not our hetcockles ; 
for that was by pinching, not by ſtriking. 
Arbuthnot and Pope. 
As at hotcockles once I laid me down, 
And felt the weighty hand of many a clown, 
Buxoma gave a gentle tap, and I 
Quick roſe, and read ſoft miſchief in her eye. 


Gay, 

HoTHEa'DED, adj. [hot and head.] Ve- 
hement ; violent ; paſſionate; 

One would not make the ſame perſon zealous 

for a ſtanding army and publick liberty ; nor a 

lot headed erackbrained coxcomb forward for a 

ſcheme of moderation. Arbuthnot, 


Ho'Trovse. . /. [hot and houſe.] 
1. A bagnio; a place to ſweat and cup in. 
Now the profeſſes a hothorſe, which is a very 
ill houſe too. Shakſpeare's Meaſure for Meaſure. 
2. A brothel. 
Where lately harbour'd many a famous whore, 
A purging bill, now hx'd upon the door, 
Tells you it is a kothouſe; fo it may, 
And ſtill be a whorchouſe : th' ate ſynonyma. 


| Ben Jonſon. 
Ho'TLy. adv. [from Bot.] 
I. With heat ; not coldly. 


2. Violently ; vehemently. 
The fag was in the end to hotly purſucd, that 
he was driven to make courage of deſpair, Sidncy, 
I do conteſt 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, 
As ever in ambitious ttrength I did 
Contend againſt thy valour.  Shakſpeare. 
The enemy, now at hand, began Vt to ſkir- 
miſh in divers places with the chriſtians, 
Anilles Hipory. 
Though this controverſy be revived, and 4:7/y 
agitated, I doubt whether it be not a nominal 
diſpute, Boyle. 
$3. Luſtfully. 
Voracious birds, that kozly bill and breed, 
Aud largely drink, becauſe on ſalt they feed. 
Dryden, 
Horuov'rarp. adj. [Hot and mouth. | 
Headitrong ; ungovernable. 
I fear my people's faith, 
That hotmonth'd beaſt that bears againſt the curb, 
Hard to be broken, Dryden” s Spaniſh Fry ar. 
Ho'TNEess.. n. . [from Hort.] Heat; 
violence; fury. 
Ho'TspUR. n. /. [Hot and pur.] 
1. A man violent, paſſionate, precipitate, 
and heady. 
My nephew's treſpaſs may be well forgot; 
It hath the excuſe of youth and heat of blood, 
A harebrain'd ketſpur govern'd by a ſpleen. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Wars are begun by hairbrained diſſolute cap- 
tains, paraſitical fawners, unquiet kotfpurs, and 
reſtleſs innovators. Burton. 
2. A kind of pea of ſpeedy growth. 
Of ſuch peas as are planted or ſown in gardens, 
the Vetus is the ſpeedieſt of any in growth. 


Mortimer. 


Ho'rs run RED. adi. [from butſpur.] 
Vehement ; raſh; heady. | 
To draw Mars like a young Hippolytus, with 

an effteminate cuuntenance, or Venus like that 
batfpurred Harpalice in Virgil, this proceedeth 
Bum a ienſelcls judgment, Peackam, 


q 


| 


HOU 


Hove, The preterit of heave, 
Ho'ver. n. / [diminutive of hope, 


houſe, Saxon. ] 


1. A ſhed open on the ſides, and covered 
overhead, 

So likewiſe a khovel will ſerve for a roome, 
To ſtacke on the peaſe, when harveſt ſhall come. 

Ti . 

If you make a hovel, thatched, over w_ 
quantity of ground, plank the ground over, and 
it will breed ſaltpetre. Bacon, 

Your hay it is mow'd, your corn it is reap'd, 
Your barns will be full, and your kovels heap'd. 

Dryden, 
2. A mean habitation ; a cottage. 

The men clamber up the acclivities, dragging 
their Kine with them, where they feed them and 
milk them, and do all the dairy-work in ſuch 
ſorry kovels and ſheds as they build to inhabit in 
during the ſummer, Ray on the Creation. 

Io Ho'vei. v. a. [from the noun. ] To 
ſhelter in a hovel. 

And was't thou fain, poor father, 

To hovel thee with ſwine and rogues forlorn, 
In ſhort and muſty ſtraw ? Shakſpeare, 


Ho'ven. part. paſſ. [ from heave.] Raiſed 
{welled ; tumeſied. 


Tom Piper hath hover and puffed up cheeks; 
If cheeſe be ſo hoven, make Ciile to ſcek creeks. 


7er. 
To ov ER. v. n. [howvio, to hang over, 
Welſh.] 


1. To hang in the air overhead, without 


flying off one way or other. 
Some fiery devil kwvers in the ſky, 4 

And pours down miſchief, * Shakſpeare, 
Al, my poor princes ! ah, my tender babes! 

If y-t your gentle ſouls fly in the air, 

And be not nx'd in doom perpetual, 

Hover about me with your airy wings, 

And hear your mother's lamentation. Sp. 
A hovering miſt came ſwimming o'er his fight, 

And ſeal'd his eyes in everlaſting night. Dryd. 
Great flights of birds are'4overing about the 

bricige, and ſettling upon it. Addiſon. 
Till as the earthly part decays and falls, 

The captive breaks her priſon's mould*ring walls; 

Hovers a-while upon the fad remains, 

Which now the pile, or {epulchre, cuntains, 

And thence with liberty unbounded flies, 

Impatient to regain her native ſkies, Prior, 
Some lets refin'd, beneath the moon's pale 

light, 
Hover, and catch the ſhooting ſtars by night. 
Pepe. 


2. To ſtand in ſuſpenſe or expectation. 
Tue landlord will no longer covenant with 
him; for that he daily looketh after change and 
alteratiov, and 4overcth in expectation of new 
worlds. Spenſer on Ireland, 


3. To wander about one place, 

We ſee ſo warlike a prince at the head of fo 
great an army, /cvering on the borders of our 
confederates, Aadijon. 

The truth and certainty is ſeen, and the mind 
fully poſſeſſes itſelf of it; in the other, it only 
kswvers about it. Locke, 


HovGn. n. / [hog Saxon. ] 
1. The lower part of the tlugh. 


Blood {hall be from the ſword unto the belly, | 


and dung of men into the camel's I. 2 £jd. 
2. [e, French. ] An adz; a hoe. See 
Hoe. 

Did they really believe that a man, by kovghs 

and an axe, could cut a god out of a tree ? 
Stiiling flect, 

To Hoven. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To hamſtring; to diſable by cutting 


© 3 
the finews of the ham. 


Thou ſhalt A4»gh their horſes. 
2. To cut up with a hough or hoe, 


. g. 
7 Sd. 
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HOU 
3. To hawk. This orthography is un- 


common, See To Hawsx. 
Neither could we heugh or ſpit from us; much 
leſs could we ſneeze or cough. Grew, 
Ho'ULET. n. /. The vulgar name for 
an owl. The Scots and northern coun- 
ties ſtill retain it. 


HovLT, n=. . [hole, Saxon. ] A ſmall 
wood, Obſolete. 


Or as the. wind, in oult- and ſhady greaves, 
A murmur makes among the buughs and leaves, 
Fairfax, 
HOUND. n. / [hund, Saxon; hund, 
Scottiſh.] A dog uſed in the chaſe. 
Hounds and greyhcunds, mungrels, ſpaniels, 
curs, 
Are cleped all by the name of dogs. Shatſpeare, 
Jaſon threw, but fail'd to wound 
The boar, and flew an undeſerving hound, 
And through the dog the dart was nail'd 19 
ground. Dryden. 

The kind ſpaniel and the faithful i, 
Likeſt that fox in ſhape and ſpecies found, 
Pus ſues the noted path and covets home. 

To Hovunv. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſet on the chaſe. 

God is ſaid to harden the heart permiſſicely, 
but not vperatively nor ettectively; as he who 
only lets looſe a greyhound out of the ſp, is ſaid 
to ound him at the hare, : Bramhall, 

2. To hunt; to purſue, 
If the wolves had been koaunded by tygers, 


Prior, 


they ſhould have worried them. L' Ej!r ange. 
Ho'uxnDF18Hn. 2. /. | muſlela lævit.]I A 
kind of fiſh Ainſworth. 
HounpsTo'SGUE. . . [cynogloſſum, 
Latin. ] A plant. litter, 


Ho'unDTREE. n. f. [cornus.) A kind 


of tree, Ainſworth, 
Hour. n. ſ. [upupa, Latin.] The puet. 
Ainſworth. 


HOUR. =. /. [heure, Fr. hora, Lat.] 
1. The twenty-fourth part of a natural 


day; the ſpace of ſixty minutes. 
See the minutes how they run: 
How many makes the dr full complcat, 
How many #%urs bring about the Cay, 
How many days will hnifh up the year, 
How many years a mortal man may live. Ska#'p, 
2. A particular time, 
Vexition almoſt ſtops my breath, 
That ſunder'd friends grect in the /zer of death. 
% Sa kf 10 Fi: 
When we can intreat an vt to ſerve, 
We'll ſpend it in ſome words upon that buſineſs, 
It you would grant rhe time. Shakſprave, 
The conſcious wretch muſt all his arts reveai, 
From the firſt moment of his vital breath, 
To his laft 4ozr of unrepenting death, Dryer, 
3. The time as marked by the clock. 
The aur runs though the rougheſt day. Shak, 
Our neigboour let her floor to a genteel man, 
who kept good. a5urs, Tat. 
They are as loud any Aaur of the morning, s 
our OWN COUNTY men at midnignt. Ali, au. 
Ho uR GLASS. u. f. [hour and glafs.] 
1. A glaſs filled with land, which, running 


througi a narrow hole, marks the time. 
Next moraing, known to be a morning better 
by the ourglajs than the day's Cicarnels, S7trey, 
In ſickneſs, the time will ieem longer without. 
a clock or Acurglayj; than with it; for the mind 
doth valuc every moment, Bacon, 
Shake not his Zorro laſs, when his haſty ſand 
Is cbbing to the Wl Drycen's Span Fryar, 
. Space of time, M manner of ipcaking 
rather aſſected than elegant. 


/ 


We, within the 427 g. 470 ot two months, have 


te 


7 
won one town, and oveitii ft own great torces in the 
field. B.cen. 
Ho uRLVY. ad, [from our. } FHappen- 
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3. Place in which religious or ſtudious 


7. A body of the parliament ; the ſords 


HO U 
ing or done every hour; frequent; often 
repeated, | 

Alcyone 
Coinputes how many nights he had been gone, 
Obſerves the waining moon with hourly view, 
Numbers her age, and wiſhes for a new. Dryd. 
We muſt live in hourly expectation of having 
thoſe troops recalled, which they now leave with 
us, ; Swift, 
Ho'valy. tzdv. [from hour.) Every 


hour; frequently, 
She deſerves a lord, © 
That twenty tuch rude boys might tend upon, 
And hourly call her miſtreſs. Shakſpeare, 
Our eſtate may not endure 
Hazard fo near us, as doth hourly grow 
Out of his lunacies. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
They wittr ceaſeleſs cry 
Surround me, as thou ſaw'ſt; hourly conceiv'd, 
And hourly born, with ſorrow infinite 


To me! Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 
Great was their ſtrife, which hourly was re- 
new'd, ' 


Tilheach with mortal hate his rival view'd. 
Dryden. 
Ho'ureLaTE. n. , [hour and plate. 
The dial; the plate on which the hours, 
ponies by the hand of a clock, are in- 
cribed, 


If eyes could not view the hand, and the cha- 
racters of the heurplate, and thereby at a diſ- 
tance ſee what o'clock it was, their owner could 
not be much bent fited by that acuteneſs. Locke, 


HOUSE. =. /. (hur, Saxon; huys, Dut. 
huſe, Scottilk. 

1. A place wherein a man lives; a place 
of human abode. 


Sparrows mult not build in his houſe eaves, 

— : Shakſpeare,. 

Hauſes are built to live in, not to look on; 
therefore let uſe be preferred before uniformity, 
except where both may be had. Bacon. 

In a kauſe the doors are moveable, and the 
rooms ſquare; yet the houſe is neither moveable 
nor ſquare. Watts, 


2. Any place of abode. | 
The bers with ſmoke, the doves with noiſome 
ſtench, 
Are from their hives and houſes driven away. 
Shakſpeare. 


perſons live in common; monaſtery ; 
college. | 
Theodoſius arrived at a religious houſe in the 
city, where now Conſtantia reſided. Addiſon. 
4, The manner of living; the table. 
He kept a miferable Ac], but the blame was 
laid wholly upon madam. Srofft. 
5. Station of a planet in the heavens, 


aſtrologically conſidered. 

Pure ſpiritual ſubſtances we cannot converſe 
with, therefore have need of means of commu— 
nication, which ſome make to be the celeſtial 
toufes : thoſe who are for the celeſtial khouſ-s 
worſhip the planets, as the habitations of intel- 
jectual ſubſtances that animate them. 

Stilling fleet. 


6, Family of anceſtors; deſcendants, and 


kindred ; race. 
Tie red roſe and the white are on his face, 
The fatai colours of our ſtriving houſes. Sp. 
An ignominious ranſom and free pardon 
Are of two houſes; lawful mercy ſure 
Is nothing Kin to foul redemption. Skatſpeare,. 
By del2ying my laft fine, upon your grace's 
acceſſion to the patrimonies of your houſe, I may | 


ſeem to have made a forfeiture. Dryden. 
A poet is not born in ev'ry race; 

Two of a houſe few ages can afford, 

One to perform, another to record. Dryden. 


or commons coliectively conſidered, | 
Nor were the crimes objected again him fo 


| 


— 


1 


H O U 
elear, as to give convincing ſatisfad ion to the | 


major part of both jzuſes, eſpecially that of the 
lords. FY _ King Charles. 


To Hovsse. v. a. [from the noun.] - 


1. To harbour; to admit to refidence. | 
Palladius wiſhed him to horſe all the Helots. 
Sidney. 
Upon the North-ſea a valley houſeth a gentle- 
man, who hath worn out his former name. 
Careto Survey of Cornwall. 
Slander lives upon ſucceſſion, 

For ever houſed where it gets poſſeſſion, SH. 
Mere cottagers are but keuſed beggars. Bacur. 
Oh, can your counſel his deſpair deter, 

Who now, is houſed in his ſepulchre? Sandys, 
We find them hou/ing themſelves in dens. 

South, 
In expeRation of ſuch times as theſe, 
A chapel hous'd 'em, truly called of eaſe, Dryd. 


2. To ſhelter; to keep under a roof. 
As we horſe not country plants to ſave them, 

ſo we may houſe our own to forward them. 
Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Houſe your choiceſt carnations, or rather (et 
them under a penthouſe, to preſerve them in ex- 
tremity of weather. Evelyn, 

Wit in northern climates will not blow, 

Except, like orange trees, tis kores'd from ſnow. 
; Dryden. 


76 Hovse. v. u. 
1. To take ſhelter; to keep abode; to 


reſide. 5 
Ne ſuffer it to houſe there half a day. Hub, Ta. 
Graze where you will, you ſhall not — with 

me. 5 Slalſpeare. 

Summers three times eight, ſave one, 

She had told; alas! too ſoon, 

After ſo ſhort time of breath, 

To houſe with darkneſs and with death. Milton. 


2. To*have an altrological ſtation in the 


heavens. 
In fear of this, obſerve the ſtarry ſigns, 
Where Saturn houſes, and where Hermes joins. 
Dryden. 
I houſing in the lion's hateful fign, 
Bought ſenates and deſerting troops are mine. 
Dryden, 


HovsenREA'KER. n. ſ. [houſe and break.) 
Burglar; one who makes his way into 


houſes to ſteal. 
All kouſebreakers and ſharpers had 7kief writ- 
ten in their forehcads. L' Eftrange 


HovusEBREA'KING. n. . [houſe and 
break.) Burglary. 
When he hears of a rogue to be tried for rob- 
bing or kewſebreating, he will ſend the whole 
paper to the government. Sift. 


Ho us E DOG. n. /. [houſe and dog.] A 


maſtiff kept to guard the houſe. 
A very good houſedsg, but a dangerous cur to 
ſtrangers, had a bell about his neck. L' Efrange. 
You lee the goodneſs of the maſter even in the 
old houſedeg. ” Ad lian. 


Ho us HOLD. n. / [houſe and hold.] | 


1. A family living together. 
Two houfhulds, both alike in dignity, 
In fair Verona, where we lay our ſcene, 
From ancient grudge break to new mutiny. Shak. 
A little kingdom is a great k»/hold, and a great 
houfhold a little kingdom. Bacon, 
Of God ovſcrv'd | 
The one juſt man alive, by his command, 
Shall build a wond”rous aik, as thou beheld", 
To ſave himſelf and koufhold from amidi 
A world devote to univerſal wreck. Milton. 
He has always taken to himſelf, amongſt tne 
ſons of men, a peculiar i of his love, which 
at all times he has cheriſhed as a father, and go- 
verned as a maſter : this is. the proper Ai of 
faith: in the farft ages of the world, 'twas ſome- 
times literally no more than a ſingle 4orhold, or 
ſome few families, . Sprat, 


HOU 


G:eat _ muſt be with greater erimes re- 
aid, | 
And ſecond funerals on the former laid 
Let the whole horfield in one ruin (all, 
And may Diana's curfe o'ertake us all. Dryden. 
Learning's little #eufhv1d did enibark, 
Wich her world's fruittul ſyſtem in her ſacred ark. 


| Swift, 
In his own chureh he keeps a ſcat, 

Says grace before and after meat; 

And calls, without affecting airs, 

His hold twice a- day to prayers, Swiſt. 


2. Family life; domeſtick management. 
An inventory, thus importing 
The ſeveral parcels of bis plate, is treaſure, 
Rich fiuffs, and ornameats of h2w/hold, Shatfſp, 
3. It is uſed in the manner of an adjective, 
to ſignify domeſtick ; belonging to the 
family, 
Cornclius called two of his i, ſervants. 
ADs, 
For nothing lovelier can be found 
In woman, than to ſtudy A,, good ; 
And good works in her huſband to promote. 
Milton, 
It would be endleſs to enumerate the oaths 
among the men, among the women the negiect 
of koufhold atfairs, $7wife, 
Ho'usEHOLDER,. . . [from houſehold. ] 


Maſter of a family. 
A certain ho#older planted a vineyard. Mat. 


| Ho'/uskHoLDsTUPP. n. / [houſehold and 


us.] Furniture of a houſe ; utenlils 


convenient for a family, 

In this war that he maketh, he ſtill flieth from 
his foe, and lurketh in the thick woods, waiting 
for advantages: his cloke is his bed, yea and 
his houſeho/dftuff. Spenſer on Ireland. 

A great part of the building was conſumed, 
with much coſtly keufholdfiuff. Bacon, 

The woman had her jeſt for her horefao/dftuff. 
oy A, 
Ho'usEKEEPER, wed « [ houſe and Keep. } 
1. Houſeholder ; matter of a family. 

To be ſaid an honeſt man and a good f 
keeper, goes as fairly as to ſay a graceful man and 
a great ſcholar, Shakſpeare, 

If 1 may credit houſekeepers and ſubſtantial 
tradeſmen, all ſorts of proviſions and commodi- 
ties are riſen exceſively. Locke, 

2. One who lives in plenty; one that ex- 
erciſes hoſpitality. 

The people are apter to applaud kouſekerpers 
than houſeraiſers. Wotton, 

3. One who lives much at home. 

How do you both? Yau are manifeſt Zouſe- 

keepers, What are you ſewing there? Susp. 
4+ woman ſervant that has care of a 
family, and ſuperintends the other maid 

ſervants. 
Merry folks, who want by chanec 

A pair to make a country-dance, 

Call the old houſekeeper, and get her, 

To fill a place for want of better. 

5. A houſedog. Not in uſe. 

Diſtinguiſh the houſekeeper, tne hunter. S. 

Ho'USEKEEPING. aj. [houſe and Leg. 

Domeſtick; uſeful to a family. 

His hcuſe for pleaſant proſpect, large ſcope, 
and other huſeteeping commodities, challenge 
the pre-eminence. Carew, 

Ho'vsEKEEPING, n. /. Hoſpitality ; liberal 
and plentiful table. 

I hear your grace hath ſworn out hor / /- «pip, 

S/1k [pe . 

His table was one of t!+ laſt that gave ws #8 
example of the old leuſekteeping of an Knghth 
nobleman : an abundance reigned, which ſhewwed 
the maſler's hoſpitality. 17 

Ho usEL. u. /. [hupl, Saxon, from %, 
othick, a ſacriſice, or hoſtia, dimin. 


heſliola, Latin.) The holy evchwitt. 


Streit. 


HOU 


To Ho'vsrt. v. a. [from the noun.] 
To give or receive the euchariſt. Both 
the noun and verb are obſolete. - 
Ho'uSELEEK. . /. [houſe and leek.}) A 
lant. uler. 
The acerbs ſupply their quantity of cruder acids; 
as juices. of apples, grapes, the ſorrels, and 
houſeleek, | Fl: yer, 
Ho'ustELEss, adj. [from houſe.] Want- 
ing abode ; wanting habitation. 
Poor naked wretches, 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs, defend 
you, Shatſpeare, 
This hungry, 4c/efs, ſuffering, dying Jeſus, 
fed many thouſands with five loaves and two 
fiſhes. We/t. 
Ho'usEMAiD. . /. [houſe and maid.] A 


maid employed to keep the houſe clean. 
The %%, aid may put out the candle again 
the looking-glaſs, Swift, 
Ho'vstR00M. . / [houſe and room.] 
Place in a houſe. | | 
Houſeroom, that coſts him nothing, he beſtows; 
Yer fill we ſcribble on, though fill we loſe. 
Dryden. 
Ho'vsegsNAI1L. u. .. A kind of ſnail, 
Ho'ustEw AR MING. 7. /. ¶ houſe and warm. } 
A feaſt or merrymaking upon going into 
a new houſe. | 
Ho us EwIrE. n. .. [houſe and wife, This 
is now frequently written, huſwife, or 
huſſy.] 
he miſtreſs of a family. 
You will think it unfit for a good houſervife to 
ſtir in or to buſy herſelf about her houſewifery. 
Spenſer en Ireland. 
T have room enough, but the Kind and hearty 
houſewife is dead. Pope to Swift. 
2. A female economiſt. 

Fitting is a mantle for a bad man, and ſurely 
for a bad houſewife it is no leſs convenient; for 
ſome uf them, that be wandering women, it is 
half a wardrobe. Spenſer on Ireland, 

Let us fit and mock the good houſewife, for- 
tune, from her wheel, that her gifts may hence- 
fo: ta be diſpoſed equally, Shatſpeare. 


Farmers in degree, 


| 


| 
He a good huſband, a good houſewife ſhe. Dryd, 


Early houſewives leave the bed, 
When living embers on the hearth are ſpread. 
Dryden. 

The faireſt among the daughters of Britain 
ſhew themſelves good ſtateſwomen as well as good 
henſewives, Ad. li ſon. 

3. One {killed in female buſineſs. 

He was bred up under the tuition of a tender 
mother, till ſhe made him as good an kouſetvife 
as herſelf: he could preſerve apricocks, and make 
jellies. Addiſon, 

Ho'vsEWlFELY. adv. [ from houſewife.) 
With the economy of a careful woman, 


Ho'vsEwIFERY. adj, [from houſervife. ] 
Skilled in the acts becoming a houſewife. 


Ho'vusEWIFERY. n. /. [from houſervife.] 
1. Domeſtick or female buſineſs ; manage- 


ment becoming the miſtreſs of a family. 
You will think it unfit for a good houſewiſe to 
fiir in or to buſy herſelf about her keuſew?fery, 
Spenſer on Ireland. 
| He ordvain'd a lady for his priſe, 
Ceveraily praiſeful; fair and young, and ſkill'd 
in #ouſeawuiferies, Chapman's Iliad. 


Little butter was exported abroad, and that 


credited by the heorfewwrfery of the Iriſh in 
making it up. Temple. 
2. Female economy, 

Learn good works for neceſſary uſes; for St. 
Paul expreſſes the obligation of chriſtian women 
to good Aouſervifery, and charitable proviſions for 
their family and neighbourhobd. 


— 


= 


* 


HOW 
Ho'vs1xe, a. , [from houſe. 
1. Quantity of inhabited building. 


London is ſupplied with people to increaſe its 
inhabitants, according to the increaſe of d. 


Graunt, 
2. [from houſcaux, 2 
0 


or houſes, Fr.] 
Cloth originally uſed to keep off dirt, 


now added to ſaddles as ornamental. 


| 
Ho'vs11NG. ' adj. | from hon/e.] Provided 
for entertainment at firſt entrance into a 
houſe ; houſewarming. 

His own two hands the holy knot did knit, 
That none bat death for ever can divide; | 

His own two hands, for ſuch a turn moſt fit, 
The houfling fire did Kindle and provide. 

Fairy Queen. 


Hoss. n. , [from houſeaux, or houſes, 
French. } Covering of cloth originally 
uſed to keep off dirt, now added to ſad- 
dles as ornamental; houſings, This 
word, though uſed by Dryden, I do not 


remember in any other place. 
Six lions” hides with thongs together faſt, 
His upper parts defended to his waiſt ; 
And where man ended, the continu'd veſt, 
Spread on his back, the 40% and trappings of a 
beaſt. Dryden. 


HOW. adv. hu, Saxon; hoe, Dutch. ] 


1. To what degree, 
How long wilt thou refuſe to humble thyſelf 
before me ? 
How much better is it to get wiſdom than gold? 
and to get undeifitanding, rather to be choſen 
than filver? Preverbs, 
Hou oft is the candle of the wicked put out? 
And ker oft cometh their deſtruction upon them? 
Job. 
ation. 
| Pſalms, 
How many children's plaints and*mother's 
cries ! 
eto many woeful widows left to bow 
To ſad diſgrace! Daniel's Civil War, 
Conſider into how many differing ſubſtances it 
may be analyſcd by the fue. Boyle. 
2. In what manner. 
Mark'd you not, 
How that the guilty kindred of the queen 
Look'd pale, when they did hear of Clarence? 
death ? Shatſpeave. 
Proſecute the means of thy deliverance | 
By ranſum, or how Elie. Milton's Agoniſtcs. 
We examine the why and the Jeto of things, 
LE grurge. 
Tis much in our power % to live, but nat 
at all when or Aw to die.  £' Eirange. 
It is pleaſant to ſee how the (mail territuries of 
this little 1epublick are cultivated to the bet ad- 
vantage. | Addifen on Italy. 
3. For what reaſon ; from what cauſe. 
How now, my love? Why is your cheek fo 
ale? 
How chance the roſes there do fade ſo fa? 
S ſpeare 
How is it thou haſt found it ſo quickly? Cen. 
4. By what means. | 
Men would Lave the colours of birds feathers, 
if they could tell dne; or they will have gay 
ſkins inſtead of gay clothes, Bacen, 
5. In what ſtare. | 
| For how {hall I go up to my father? Genefis. 
Whence am I forc'd, and whither am I born ? 
eto, and with what reproach ſhall 1 return? 
D. yden's reid. 
6. It is uſed in a ſenſe markiug proportion 


or correſpondence. 

Behold, he put no truſt in his ſervants, 4. 
much leſs in them that dwell in houſes of clay, 
whoſe foundation is in the duſt? Job. 

A. great diviſion fell among the nobility, ſo 
much the more dangcious by e much the 
ſpirits were mote aCtive ad high, Huyword, 


— 


| 


O how love I thy law, it is my medit 


| 


Exodus. E 


| 


7. It is much uſed in exclamation. 


8. In an affirmative ſenſe, not eaſily ex- 


nents. | Bacon, 

Howse'tr. ) adv. [how be it.] Neverthe- 

Ho wnxk. leſs; notwithſtanding ; yet; 
however. Not in uſe, 


HOW 


By how much they would diminith the preſent 
extent of the ſea, ſo much they would impair the 
fertility, and fountains and rivers of the cafth. 


Bentley, 


How are the mighty fallen! Samuel, 
How doth the ciry fit ſolitary as a widow! Lam. 


plained ; that fo it is; that. 

Thick cloues put us in ſome hope of land, 
knowing How that part of the South-ſea was ut- 
terly unknown, and might have iſlands or conti- 


— — — ——— —.—% 


Siker thou ſpeak'ft like a lewd lorrel, 
Of heaven to deemen fo, 

Ho tobe I am but rude and borrel, 

Yet nearer ways I know, Spenſer. 

Things ſo ordained are to be kept, Aowwbrir not 
neceflarily, any longer than 'till there grow {ome 
urgent cauſe to ordain the contrary. Horker, 

There is a knowledge which God hath always 
revealed unto them in the works of nature: this 
they honour and efteem highly as profound Wil- 
dom, kowberit this wiſdom ſaveth them not. 

Heeker, 

There was no army tranſmitted out of England, 
kowbeit the Englith colonics in Ireland did win 
ground upon the Iriſh. Davies. 
Howp're. contracted from how do ye.] 
In what ſtate is your health? A meſſage 
of civility. 

I now write no letters but of plain buſineſs, 
or plain kwd'ye's, to thoſe few I am forced to 
correſpond with. Pope. 
Howe'ver. adv. [how and ever.] 
1. In whatſoever manner; in , whatſoever 


degree. 
This ring he holds 
In moſt rich choice; yet in his idle fire, 
To buy his will, it would not ieem too dear, 
Howe'er repented of. Shakſpeart, 
To trace the ways 
Of higheſt agents, deem'd koxcever wiſe. Milton, 


2. At all events; happen what will; at 
leaſt. 


Our chief end is to be freed from all, if it may 
be, however from the greateſt evils; and to en- 
joy, if it may be, all good, horvever the chicteit, 

Tilietſen. 
3. Nevertheleſs; notwithſtanding; yet. 

In your excuſe Your love does little tay ; 

You might fewr'er have took a fairer way. 
D. dem. 

Its views are bounded on all fides by feveral 
ranges of mountains, which are 4a4w:ver at % 
great a diſtance, that they leave a wonderful 
varicty of beautiful proſpects, Accifon. 

do not build my reaſuning wholly on the caſe 
of perſecution, horwoner I do not exclude it. 

5 Atterbroy. * 

Few turn their thouglits to examine how thuſe 
diſeaſes in a ſtate are bred, that haſten its cud; 
which would, Awvewer, be a very uſcful enquity. 

Sur. 
4. To ſome of theſe meanings this word 
may be commonly reduced, Lut its power 


is ſometimes almoſt evaneſcent. 
To How. v. n. Lagen, Dutch; wats, 


Latin.] 


1. To cry as a wolf or dog. 
Methought a legion of foul ſiendz 
Environ'd me, and dei in mine cars 
Such hideous crics, that with the very voiſe 
I ir:mbling wak'd. Su] eee Riehary ttt. 
If wolves had at thy gate Acc that nern 


time, 
Thou ſhould' have ſaid, Go, porter, turn tre 
key, SH Y ee ©, 


He found him in a deſert land, and in the 


VoI. I. 


1 ayler, | 


| 


walte /ew/ing wilgernels, Deter]. 
'\ 


HU C 
As when a ſort of wolves infeſt the night, 
With their wild kowlings at fair Cynthia's light. 
Wallcr. 
Hard as his native rocks, cold as his ſword, 


Fierce as the wolves that hew!d around his birth; | 


He hates the tyrant, and the ſuppliant ſcorns. 
Smith, 
2. To utter cries in diſtreſs. 
Therefore will 1 k2w!, and cry out for all Moab. 
Feremiah, 
The damned uſe that word in hell, 
I: tolings attend it. Shalſp. Rom. and Jul. 
Each new mon 
New widows io b, new orphans cry, new ſorrows 
Strike Heaven on the face. Shakſpeare's Mach. 
I have words 
That would be koww/d out in the deſart air, 
Where hearing ſhould not catch them. Shakſp. 
| The noiſe grows louder {till : 
Rattling of armour, trumpets, drums and ataballes; 
And ſometimes pcals of ſhouts that rend the 
beav*ns, 
Like victory: then groans again, and khotuling: 
Like thoſe of vanquiſh'd men. jo 
3. To ſpeak with a belluine cry or tone. 
Peace, monſter, peace! Go tell thy horrid tale 
To ſavages, and how/ it out in deſarts Philips. 
4. It is uſed poetically of many noiſes 
loud and horrid. 
Howl. n. /. [from the verb.] 


I. The cry of a wolf or dog. 
Murther, 
Alarm'd by his ſentinel the wolf, 
Whoſe kw! 's his watch. Shakſpeare. 
Theſe and the like rumours are no more than 
the laſt kowls of a dog diſſected alive. Sqwife, 
2. The cry of a human being in horrour. 
She raves, ſhe runs with a diſtracted pace, 
Aud fills with horrid 49ww/s the public place, 
Dryden's AEneid. 
Howsoe'vER. adv. [how and ſvever.] 


1. In what manner ſocver. See HowE VER. 

Beroſus, who, after Moſes, was one of the 

moſt ancient, kowſoever he hath been fince cor- 
rupted, doth in the ſubſtance of all agree, 


Raleigh's Hiſtory. 
2. Although. 


The man doth fear God, hurwſvever it ſeems 
not in him. Shatſpeare, 
To Hox. v. a. [from hoz, Saxon. ] To 
hough ; to hamſtring. 
Thou art a coward, 
Which hoxes honeſty behind, reftraining 
From courſe required, Shakſpeare, 
Lodronius, perceiving the old ſoldier's mean- 


ing, alighted, and with his ſword koxed his horſe, 


ſaying aloud, This day, valiant ſoldiers, ſhall you 
Have me both your general and fellow ſoldier, 
6ghting on foot as one of yourſelves, Xuolles. 


Hoy. n. /. [hou, old French.] A large 


boat ſometimes with one deck. 
He ſent to Germany, ſtrange aid to rear: 
From whence eftſoons arrived here three koys 
Of Saxons, whom he for his ſafety employs. 
Fairy Queen. 
To define a barge and hoy, which are between 
a boat and a ſhip, is hard. Watts' Logick, 
Hu'sBvus. n. ,. [I know not the etymo- 


logy, unleſs it be from up, up, or hobnob.] 


A tumult; a riot. 

People purſued the buſineſs with all contempt 
of the government;. and in the hubonuh of the 
fartt day there appeared nobody of name or rec- 
koning, but the actors were really of the dregs of 
the people. Clarenclon, 

An univerſal kubbub wild 
Of ſtunning ſounds, and voices all confus'd, 
Borne through the hollow dark, aſſaults his ear 
With loudeſt vehemence. Milton's Parad, LI. 


Why wolves raiſe a kubbub at her, 
And dogs howl when ſhe ſhines in water. 
Hudibras, 


Hu'cxABACK. . , A kind of linen on 
which the figures are raiſed. 
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HUD 


| Ho'/cxLEBACKED, adj. [hocker, German, 


a bunch, and back, ] 
ſhoulders. 


Hvu'cxLEBONE. . . ear hucken, Dut. 
to fit down.] The hipbone. 


Hvu'cKxsTER. n. ſ. [hock, German, a 
Hu'cxsTERER. I pedlar; hockfler, a ſhe- 
pedlar. ] 


1. One who ſells goods by retail, or in 


ſmall quantities; a pedlar. 
There cannot be a more ignominious trade than 
the being Auckflers to ſuch vile mezchandiſe. 
Government of the Tongue. 
God deliver the world from ſuch guides, or 
rather ſuch kuckfters of ſouls, the very ſhame of 
religion. South , 
Should thy ſhoe wrench aſide, down, down 
you fall, 
And overturn the ſcolding ue er's tall, 
The ſcolding Fucker ſhall not o'er thee moan, 
But pence expect for nuts and pears — 
ay. 
There ſhould be a confederacy of all ſervants, 
to drive thoſe China auckfers from the doors. 
| Swift. 
Thoſe huckfterers or money-jobbers will be 
found neceſſary, if this braſs-money is made 
current. Swift, 
2. A trickiſh mean fellow. 
Now the ape wanted his kuckfter man, Hub. J. 


To Hvu'cx+TER. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To deal in petty bargains. | 
They muſt pay a ſhilling, for changing their 
piece into filver, to ſome hurk/tering fellow who 
follows that trade. | Sqvife. 


To HUD LE. v. a. [probably from Hood. 
1. To dreſs up cloſe ſo as not to be diſ- 
covered ; to mobble. b 
2. To put on careleſly in a hurry. 
At twelve ſhe roſe with much ado ; 
Her cloaths were kudd/d on by two. 
Now all in haſte they huddle on 


Their hoods, their cloaks, and get them gone. 
Swift, 


Crooked in the 


Prior. 


3. To cover up in haſte. 
4+ To perform in a hurry. 


I have given much application to this poem : 
this is not a play kudd/ed up in haſte. Dryden, 
When continu'd rain a 
The lab' ring huſband in his houſe reſtrain, 

Let him forecaſt his work with timely care, 

Which elle is huddled when the ſkies are fair. 
Dryden. 

5. To throw together in confuſion, 

Our adverſary, kuddling ſeveral ſuppoſitions to- 
gether, and that in doubtful and general terms, 
makes a medley and confuſion. Locke. 


To Hu'pDLE. v. n. To come in a crowd 


or hurry. 
Glance an eye of pity on his loſſes, 
That have of lite ſo huddled on his back 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down. Shakſp. 
Brown anſwered after his blunt and hudd/ing 
manner. Bacon, 
Thyrſis, whoſe artful trains have oft delay*d 
The huddling brook to hear his madrigal, 
And ſwecten'd every muſkroſe of the dale, 
Milton. 
Their eyes are more imperfe& than others; 
for they will run againſt things, and, Auddiing 
forwards, fall from high places. Brown, 


Hu'ppLE. n. /. from the verb.] Crowd; 


tumult; confuſion: with obſcurity. 
That the Ariſtoteſian philoſophy is a huddle of 
words and terms inſignificant, has been the cen- 


ſure of the wiſeſt. Glanville, 
Your carrying buſineſs in a huddle, 
Hus forc'd our rulers to new model. Heudibras, 


Nature doth nothing in a kudd/e, IL Eftrange. 
The underſtanding ſces nothing diſtinctly in 
things remote, and in a huddle, 


L 


Locke, | 


, 


| 


HUF 

Several merry anſwers were made to my queſ- 
tion, which entertained us *till bed-time, and 
filled my mind with a huddle of ideas. Addiſon, 
Hug. n. /. [hiepe, Saxon. ] | 
t. Colour; die. 

For never in that land 

Face of fair lady ſhe before did view, 

Or that dread lyon's look her caſt in deadly kue. 
| Spenſer, 

To add another ue unto the rainbow, 
Is waſteful and ridiculous exceſs. Shakſpeare. 

Flow'rs of all ue, and without thorn the roſe, 

Milton, 

To whom the angel, with a ſmile that glow'd 
Celeſtial roſy red, love's proper hue, 

A nſwer'd, Milton's Paradiſe Left. 

Your's is much of the camelion hue, 

To change the die with diſtant view. Dryden. 

2. [huze, French.] A clamour; a legal 
purſuit ; an alarm given to the country, 
It 1s commonly joined with cry. 

Hur and cry, villain, go! Aſſiſt me, knight I 
am undone: fly, run, Awe and cry/ villain, I 
am undone. Shakſpeare. 

Immediately comes a hue and cry after a gang 
of thieves, that had taken a purſe upon the road. 

L' Eftrange, 

If you ſhould hiſs, he ſwears he'll hiſs as high; 
And, like a culprit, join the hue and cry. Addiſen, 

The ie and cry went after Jack, to apprebend 
him dead or alive, wherever he could be found, 

| Arbuthnot”s Jolin Bull. 

Hue's. n. . [huer, French, to cry.] 

One whoſe buſineſs is to call out to 
others. 

They lie hovering upon the coaſt, and are 
directed by a balker or kuer, who ftandeth on the 
cliff-fide, and from thence diſcerneth the courſe 
of the pilchard. Carew's Surt ey. 


HUFF. =. /. from Hove, or hoven, ſwel- 
led: he is Huf d up by diſtempers. So in 
ſome provinces we {till ſay the bread u 
up, when it begins to heave or ferment : 
Huff, therefore, may be ferment. To be 
in a buff is then to be in a ferment, as 
we now ſpeak. ] | 


t. Swell of ſudden anger or arrogance. 
Quoth Ralpho, honour 's but a word 
To (wear by, only in a lord; , 
In others it is but a , 


To vapour with inſtead of proof. Hudibras, 
His frowns kept multitudes in awe, 

Before the bluſter of whoſe huff 

All hats, as in a ſtorm, flew off. Hudibras, 


We havethe apprehenſions of a change to keep 

a check upon us in the very AF of our greatneſs, 
L' Eftrange. 

A Spaniard was wonderfully upon the ku 
about his extraction. LC Eftrange. 

No man gocs about to enſnare or circumvent 
another in a paſhon, to lay trains, and give ſecret 
blows in a preſent A. Seut, 

2. A wretch ſwelled with a falſe opinion 
of his own value. | 

As for you, colonel kuff-cap, we ſhall try be- 
fore a civil magiſtrate who 's the greater plotter. 

Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar. 

Lewd ſhallow-brained kuffs make atheiſm 
and contempt of religion the ſole badge and 
character of wit, South, 

To Hur. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
I, To ſwell; to puff. 

In many wild birds the diaphragm may caſily 
be kffed up with air, and blown in at the wind- 
pipe. Grexww, 

2. To heQtor; to treat with inſolence 
and arrogance, or brutality. 

The commiſſioner at Magdalen college ſaid to 
Dr. Hough, you muſt not preſume to ff us. 

Kackerd. 

To Huey. v. n. To bluſter; to ſtorm ; 

to bounce; to ſwell with indignution 
or pride, 
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HUG 
A uffing, ſhining, flatt'ring, cringing coward, 
A cankerworm of peace, was rais'd above him. 


, Otway. 
A thief and juſtice, fool and knave, 
A huffing officer and ſlave. Hudibras, 
Huffing to cowards, fawning to the brave, 
To knaves a fool, to cred'lous fools a knave. 
a Roſcommon, 
This ſenſeleſs arrogant conceit of theirs made 
them uff at the doctrine of repentance, as a 
thing below them, South, 
Now what 's his end? O charming glory ſay ! 
What, a fifth act to crown his huffing play? 
| Dryden, 
What a ſmal! pittance of reaſon and truth is 
mixed with thoſe Ang opinions they are ſwelled 
with, Locte. 
When Peg received John's meſſage, ſhe A- 
ed and ſtormed like the devil. Arbuthnot. 


Hvu'eyer. n. / [from buf.) A bluſter- 

er; a bully. | 
Nor have I hazarded my art 

To be expos'd i” th” end to ſuffer, 

By ſuch a braggadocio Aer. Hudibras. 

Hv'rris H. aaj. (from Y.] Arrogant; 

inſolent; hectoring. 


Hvu'rr1sHLY. adv. [from Huſſb.] With 


arrogant petulance ; with bullying bluſ- 
ter. 


Hu'rFisHNgess. . /. Petulance; ar- 
rogance; noiſy bluſter. 


To Hud. v. a. [hegian, Saxon, to hedge, 
to encloſe.] 


t. To preſs cloſe in an embrace. 
He bewept my fortune, 
And kugg'd me in his arms. Shakſpeare. 
What would not he do now to Avg the creature 
that had given him ſo admirable a ſerenade ! 
L' Eftrang-. 
Ev'n in that urn their brother they confeſs, 
And hug it in their arms, and to their boſom 
preſs. Dryden. 
King Xerxes was enamoured upon an oak, 
which he would ug and kiſs. Harvey. 


2. To fondle; to treat with tenderneſs. 
I, under fair pretence of frizndly ends, 
And well-plac'd words of glozing courteſy, 
Baited with reaſons not unplauſible, 
Win me into the eaſy hearted man, | 
And hug him into ſnares, Milton. 
We hug defermities, if they bear our names. 


Sd 


Glanville, 
Admire yourſelf, 
And, without rival, hug your darling book. 
Roſcommon. 


Though they 'know that the flatterer knows | 
the falſehood of his own flatteries, yet they love 
the impoſtor, and with both arms kug the abuſe. 


Suuth, 
Mark with what joy he Aug, the dear diſco- 
very! Rowe, 


3. To hold faſt. 

Age makes us moſt fondly hug and retain 
the good things of life, when we have the leaf 
proſpect of cnzeying tnem. Atterbury, 

4. To gripe in wreſtling. 
Hvus. n. . [from the noun. }] 
1. Cloſe embrace. 
Why thcſe cloſe kugs* I owe my ſhame to 
him. Gay. 
2. A particular gripe in wreſtling, called a 
Corniſb hug. 
HUGE. adj. [hoogh, high, Dutch. ] 
1. Vaſt ; immenſe. 

Let the eflate of the people of God, when 
they were in the houſe of bondage, and their 
manner of ſerving God in a ttrange lend, be 
compared with that which Canaan and Jcruſa- 
lem did afford; and who ſeeth not what Age 
difference there was between them? Heoker, 

This ſpace of earth is ſo huge, as that it 


equalieth in greatneſs not only Aſia, Europe, and 
Africa, but America, Abet. 


HU IL. 
2. Very great. | 


The mountain Ave. 
| Part, ge of bulk! 
Wallowing unweildy, enormous in their gait, 
Tempeſt the ocean; there leviathan 
Huge of living creatures, in the deep 
'Stretch'd like a promontory, fleeps or ſwims, 
And ſeems a moving land. Milton. 
3. Great even to deformity or terrible- 
neſs. | 
The patch Is kind enough, but a huge feeder. 
| Shatſpeare, 
Through foreſts zuge, and long unravell'd 
heaths, 
With deſolation brown he wanders wafe. 
| Thomſon. 
Hu'sELyY. adv. [from huge. ] 


1. Immenſely ; enormouſly. 

| Who cries out on pride, 
That can therein tax any private party 

Doth it not flow as hugely as the ſea ? 


2, Greatly ; very much. 
I am hugely bent to believe, that whenever 
you concern yourſelves in our affairs, it is for 
our good, Swift, 


Milton, 


3 


Sv ap. 


' HUM 


Hul L. n. /. [hulgan, Gothick, to cover.] 

1. The huſk or integumeut of any thing; 
the outer covering: as, the hull of a uut 
eovers the ſhell. (ule, Scottiſh. ] 

2. The body of a ſhip; the hulk. Hull 
and hulk are now confounded z but 
hulk ſeems originally to have ſignified 
not merely the body or hull, but a 
whole ſhip of burden, heavy and bulky, 

Deep in their 4u/ls onr deadly bullets light, 
And through the yielding planks a paſſage find. 
Dryden. 
So many arts hath the Divine Wiſdom put 
together, only for the A and tackle of a think - 
| ing creature. Grew. 
To HuLL. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
float; to drive to and fro upon the 

water without fails or rudder. 

They ſaw a fight full of piteous ſtrangeneſs; 
a ſhip, or rather the carcaſe of a ſhip, or rather 
ſome few bones of the carcaſe, kulling there, part 
broken, part burned, and part drowned. Sidney. 

Will you hoiſt ſail, fir? here lies your way. 
— No, good ſwabber, I am to hull here a little 


- 


Hvu'cexess. n. , [from huge. ] 
t. Enormous bulk; greatneſs. 


2. Utmoſt extent. Not in uſe, 
My miſtreſs exceeds in goodneſs the kugeneſs 
of your unworthy thinking. Shakſpeare. 


Hu'6@ERMUGGER, n. /. {corrupted per- 
haps from bugger morcker, or hug in the 
dark. Morcker in Daniſh is darkneſs, 

| whence our murky. It is written by 
fir Thomas Moore, hoker moker. Holer, 
in Chaucer, is peeviſh, croſszrained, of 
which moler may be only a ludicrous 
reduplication. Hoole is likewiſe in Ger- 
man à corner, and moky is in Engliſh 
dark. I know not how to determine. ] 
| Secrecy; by-place. 

Now hold in kyggermugger in their hand, 

| Andall the reſt do rob of floods and land. 

Hubberd's Tale. 
But if I can but find them out, 
W here'er th' in luggermugger lurk, 
I' make them rue their handy work. Hudibras. 
There 's a diſtinction betwixt what's done 
openly and bare- faced, and a thing that 's done in 
huggermugger, under a ſeal of ſecrecy and con- 
ceale ment. L' Eftrange, 

Hvu'cy. adj. [See Huck. ] Vaſt; great; 
huge. Not in uſe. | 

This ug y rock one finger 's force apparently 
will move. Caretu's Survey of Cornwall. 

Huk BE. n, h. [huque, French.] A cloak. 

As we were thus in conference, there came 
one that ſeemed to be a meſſenger, in a rich Aue. 
Bacun's New Atlantis. 


Hur x. n. /. [hulcke, Dutch; hulc, Sax. ] 
1. The body of a ſhip. 


There 's a whole meichant's venture of Bour- 
deaux ſtuff in nim: you have not feen a / 
better ſtuffed in the hold, Shakſpeave. 

The cuſtom of giving the colour of the ſea to 
the At, ſails, and mariners of their fly-boats, 
to keep them from being diſcovercd, came from 
the Venet). Arbut/not, 

The Argo's hulk will tax, 


L 


And fcrape her pitciy ſides for wax. Swift, 
The ſooty hulk 

| Steer” d ſluggiſh on. Timon, 

2. Any thing bulky and unweildy. This 


ſenſe is ſtill retained in Scotland: as, a 
hulk of a fellow. 


And Harry Monmouth's brawn, the Ault fir 
John, 


longer. Shakſpeavre, 

He look'd, and ſaw the ark kull on the flood. 
| | | Milton, 
People walking down upon the ſhore, ſaw 
ſomewhat come kulling toward them. L' Eftrange. 


Hvu'tLy. adj. [from hull,] Siliquoſe; 
huſky. | Ainſworth, 
Holly. 


Hu'LVER. . /. 


Save kulver and thorn, thereof flail for to 
make. Iuſſer. 


To Hon. v. a. [ homelan, Dutch. ] 


1. To make the noiſe of bees. ; 
The humming of bees is an uncqual buzzing. 


Ba: on, 
An airy nation flew 
| Thick as the humming bees that hunt the golden 
dew 
In ſummer's heat. Dryden, 


So weary bees in little cells repoſe ; 
Bur if night-robbers lift the well-ſtor'd hive, 
An kamming through their waxen city grows. 
; Dry. len. 
2. To make an inarticulate and buzzing 
ſound. 
| I think he ' hear me: yet to bite his lip, 
And kum at good Cominius, much unnearts me, 
: Shatſpearc 
Upon my honour, fir, I heard a Aung, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake 
me. Shat# ſpear E. 
The cloudy meſſenger turns me his back, 
And hums; as who ſhould ſay, you'll rue. Shet/p. 


3. To pauſe in ſpeaking, and ſupply the 
interval with an audible emiſſion of 
breath, 

Having pump'd ap all his wit, 

And loan; {upon it, thus he Wiit. 
1 ſtill acquieſt, 
And never hamm' and haw'd ſedition, 
Nor inuffled treaſon. Fudibras, 
| The man lay mmming and hawing a good 
while; but in the end, he gave up hiinſelf to tis 
phy ſicians. L'ILtranxe. 

4. To make a dull heavy noiſe. 

The muſical accents of the Indians, to us, are 
but inarti ulate Akwmmmings; as are ours to their 
otiic:iwile tuned organs. Glanwville, 

Still Aumming on, their drowſy courſe they 


] 


Lid rats 


keep, 
And laſh'd ſo long, like tops, are laſh'd aſl-ep. 
. Hope, 
5. To ſing low. 
Hiom half a tune. Pope. 


64 To applaud. Approbation was com- 
monly expreſſed in public aſſemblies by 


a hum, about a century ago. 


Is priſoner to your ſon. Shatſpeare, 
To HULK. v. a, To exentrate : as, to 
hulk a hare. Ainſworth, 


Hum, u. / {from the verb.] 
| 6c 2 


D 


2 
— 


— — 


* 


HUM 
1. The noiſe of bees or inſets, 


To black Hecat's ſummon 
The ſhard-born beetle, with his drowſy zum: 


Hath rung night's yawning peal. Shkakſpeare. 
Nor widelightful is the ceaſeleſs um, 


To him who mules through the woods at noon. | 


Thomſon. 
2. A low confuſed noiſe, as of buſtling 


crowds at a diſtance. 
From camp to camp, thro” the foul womb of 


night 
The zum of either army ſtill reſounds. Shakſp. 
Tower'd cities pleaſe us then, 
And the buſy kum of men. Milton, 


One theatre there is of vaſt reſort, 

Which whilom of requeſts was call'd the court; 

But now the great exchange of news tis hight, 
And full of um and buz from noon till night. 
a Dryden. 
3- Any lowdull noiſe. 
Who ſat the neareſt, by the words o'ercome, , 
Slept faſt : the diſtant nodded to the hum. Pope. 
4. A pauſe with an inarticulate ſound, | 
Theſe ſhrugs, theſe Auwms and haus, j 

When you have ſaid ſhe 's goodly, come between 
Ere you can ſay the 's honeſt. Shakſpeare. 
Your excuſes want ſome grains to make em 
current: hum and ha will not do the buſineſs. {| 
Dryden's Spanijk Fryar. 
5. In Hudibras it ſeems uſed for ham. 


And though his countrymen the Huns, 
Did ſtew their meat between their hums 
And the horſes backs, on which they ſtraddle, 
And ev'ry man eat up his ſaddle, Hudibras, 
6. An expreſſion of applauſe. | 
You hear a kum in the right place. Specrator. 
Hu x. interjet. A ſound implying doubt 
and deliberation. | 
Let not your eyes deſpiſe the heavieſt ſound 
That ever yet they heard. 
— Hum I gueſs at it. Shakſpear?'s Macbeth, 
See fu Robert -m 


And never laugh for all my life to come. Pope, 


: 
» 


HU'MAN. adj. [humanus, Lat. humain, 


French. ] 
1. Having the qualities of a man. | 

It. will never be aſked whether he be a gentle- 
man born, but whether he be a Aman creature? 

Swift. 
2. Belonging to man. 

The king is but a man as I am: the violet 
ſmells to him as it doth to me; all his ſenſes 
have but kumun conditions. Shakſpeare. 

For man to tell how human life began 
Is hard; for who himſelf beginning knew? 

Milten. 

Thee, ſerpe:.t, ſuhtil'ſt beaſt of all the field, 

L knew ; but not with kuman voice indu'd. Milt. 

Intuitive knowledge needs no probation, nor 
can have any, this being the higheſt of all Aman 
certainty. Locke, 


HUMA/NE. adj. [humaine, Fr.] Kind; 


civil; benevolent 3 good-natured, 

Love of others, if it be not ſpent upon a few, 
doth naturally ſpread itſelf tuwards many, and 
maketh men become umane and charitable, 
a Bacon. 
Envy, malice, covetouſneſs and revenge are 


aboliſhed: a new race of virtues and graces, |. 


more divine, more moial, more humane, are 
planted in their ſtead. Sprat. 

Hu Ma'NELy. adv. [from hamane.] Kind- 
ly ; with good-nature. 


If they would yield us the ſuperfluity, while it | 


were wholeſome, we might gueis they relieved us 
hunranely, 
Hu'manisT. n. . [humaniſte, Fr.] A 
philologer ; a grammarian: a term uſed 
in the ſchools of Scotland, 
HumAa'niTY. n. /. [humanite, Fr. humas» 
nitas, Latin. ] 
3. The nature of man, 


— 


þ 


3 hakſpeare. | 


þ - 


HUM 


Look to thyſelf : reach not beyond humanity, 


_ 


The middle of kumanity thou never kneweſt, 
but the extremity of both ends. Shakſpeare. 
To preſerve the Hebrew intire and uncorrupt, 
there hath been uſed the higheſt caution humanity 
could invent, Brown, 


2. Humankind; the collective body of 
mankind, | | 

If he can untie thoſe knots, he is able to teach 

all kumanity, and will do well to oblige mankind 

by his ioformation. Glanville, 


3+ Benevolence ; tenderneſs, 

All men ought to maintain peace and the com- 
mon offices of kumanity and friendihip in diver- 
ſity of opinions, Locke. 

How few, like thee, enquire the wretched out, 
And court ti offices of ſoft humanity ? $4 
Like thee reſerve their raiment for the naked, | 
Reach out their bread to feed the crying orphan, 
Or mix their pitying tears with thoſe that weep? 

| Rowe, 

4. Philology; grammatical! ſtudies. In 
Scotland, humaniores liter 
To Hu'uANIZ E. v. a. \ humainiſer, Fr.] 
To ſoften; to make ſuſceptive of ten- 
derneſs or benevolence. 


Here will I paint the characters of woe, 
And here my faithful tears in ſhow'rs mall flow; 
To kumanize the flints whereon I tread, Morton. | 
Was it the buſineſs of magick to kumanize our 
natures with compaſſion, forgiveneſs, and all the 
inſtances of the moſt extenſive charity? Addiſor, 


Hu'MANKIND. n. /;' [human and Lind. 


— 


The race of man; mankind. 
Bleſt with a taſte exact, yet unconfin'd; 
A knowledge both of books and humankind, Pope, 
Hu'MANLY. adv. [ from Human. | 
1. After the notions of men; according 
to the power of men. | 
Thus the preſent happy proſpe& of our affairs, 
humanly ſpeaking, may ſeem to promiſe. 
Atterbury, 
2, Kindly ; with good-nature, This is 
now written humanely. 5 
Though learn'd, well bred; and though wel 

bred, fincere ; | 

Modeſtly bold, and zn ſevere. Pops. 


Hu'MB1rD. . /. [from hum and ird. 
The humming bird. 


All ages have conceived the wren the leaſt of 
birds, yet our own plantations have ſhewed one 
far leſs ; that is, the kumbird, not much exceeding 
a beetle. Brown, 


Hu'MBLE. adj. [ humble, Fr. humilis, Lat.] 


1. Not proud ; modeſt ; not arrogant. 
And mighty proud to humble weak dycs yield. 


Now we have ſhewn our power, 
Let us ſeem kumbler after it is done, 
Than when it was a-doing. Shakſpeare, 
Thy tumble ſervant vows obedience, 
And faithful ſervice,'till the point of death. 
— Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
We ſhould be as humble in our imperfections 
and fins, as Chriſt was in the fulncſs of the ſpirit, 
great wiſdom, and perfect life. Taylor. 
You, if an 4uwmble huſband, may requeſt, 
Provide and order all things for the beſt. Dryd. 
Ten thouſand trifles light as theſe, 
Nor can ray rage nor anger move: 
She ſhould be humble who would pleaſe ; 
And ſhe muſt ſuffer, who can love. Prior. 


2. Low; not high; not great. 
Th' example of the heav'nly lark, 
Thy fellow-poct, Cowley, mark! 
Above the ſkies let thy proud muſic k ſound, 
Thy humble neſt build on the ground. Cow!ey, 
Denied what ev'ry wretch obtains of fate, 


| Sidney. | 
1 A rarer ſpirit never did fteer humanity. Shak, 


Spenſer, 


An humble roof aud an obſcure retreat, Yalden, | 


HUM 
Ah! prince, hadft thou but known the joys 
which dwell 
With khumbler fortunes, thou wouldſt curſe thy 
royalty ! Rowe. 
Far humbler titles ſuit my loſt conditions. 
, Smith, 
76 Hu'MBLE. v. 4. [from the adjective.] 
1. To make humble; to make ſubmiſſive ; 
to make to bow down with humility. 


Take this purſe, thou whom the heav'ns 
lagues 
Have ed to all ſtrokes. 
The executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the auwmbled neck, 
But firſt begs pardon, Shakſpeare, 
Humble yourſelves under the mighty hand of 
God, that he may exalt you, 1 Petey, 
Hezckiah humvlcd himſetf for the pride of his 
heart. 2 Chrenicles, 
Why do I umble thus myſelf, and ſuing 
For peace, reap nothing but repulſe and hate ? 
* | g Milton, 
Let the ſinner put away the evil of his doings, 
and umble himfelf by a ſpeedy and fincere te- 
pentance ; let him return to God, and then let 
him be aſſwicd that God will return to him. 
Rogers. 


2. To cruſh; to break; to ſubdue ; to 


mortify. 
Yearly injoin'd, ſome ſay, to undergo 
This annual humbling certain number'd days, 
To daſh their pride and joy, for man ſeduc'd, 
| | Milten, 
We are pleaſed by ſome implicit kind of re- 
venge, to ſee him taken down and humbled in his 
reputation, who had ſo far raiſed himſelf above 
us. oF | Aadifon, 
The miſtreſs of the world, the ſcat of empire, 
The nurſe of heroes, the delight of gods, 
That humbled the proud tyrants of the earth. 
Addiſen's Cato. 
Men that make a kind of inſult upon ſociety, 
ought to be humbled as diſturbers of the public 
tranquillity. Frecholder. 
Fortune not much of umbling me can boaſt; 
Though double tax'd, how little have I loſt! 
COP Popes 


S14kſprare, 


3. To make to condeſcend. 
This would not be to condeſcend to their ca- 
pacitizs, when he humbles himſelf to ſpeak to 
them, but to loſe his deſigu in ſpeaking. Lecke, 
4. To bring down from a height. 
In proccis of time the higheſt mountains may 
be Akumbled into vallies; and again, the loweit 
vallies exalted into mountains. Hakewil!, 


Hu'MBLEBEE. . / [humble and Gee. 
What may be the true etymology of 
this word I am in doubt. "The humdle- 
bee is known to have no ſting. The 
Scotch call a cow without horns a hum- 
ble cow ; ſo that the word feems to fig- 
nify inermis, wanting the natural 
weapons, Dr. Beattie. ] A buzzing 


wild bee. 


The honeybags ſteal from tho Aumblebers, 
And for night tapers crop their waxen thighs. 
Shakſpeare, 
This puts us in mind once again, of the h- 
blebees and the tinderboxes. Atterbu: ys 


Hu'MBLEBEE. n. /. An herb. Ainſw, 
Hu 'MmBLEBEE Zaler. n. /. A fly that 
eats the humblebee. Ainſworth. 
Hu'MBLENESs. n. /. [from humble, ] Hu- 
mility; abſence of pride. 
With how true humbleneſs 
They look'd down to triumph over pride 
Siduq. 
Lam rather with all ſubjected /amb/encſs, to 
thank her excellencies, ſince the duty thereunto 
gave me rather heart to ſave my ſelf, than to te- 
ceive thanks. Silex. 


It was anſwered by us all, in all potbble ne- 


H U M 


Nlencſi; but yet with a countenance, that we 
knew he ſpoke it but merrily. Bacon. 


A grain of glory, mixed with * 
Cures both a fever and lethargickneſs. Herbert. 
Hu'MBLER. n. [from humble.] One 
that humbles or ſubdues himſelf or 
others. 

Hu'mMBLEMOUTHED. adj. [humble and 
mouthed.) Mild; Zn: o 


You are meek and humblemmeh d: but your 


heart 
Is cramm'd with arrogancy, ſpleen, and pride. 
' Shalkjpeare. 
Hu'MBLEPLANT. n. f. A ſpecies of ſen- 
ſitive plant, 


The kumblep/ant is ſo called, becauſe, as ſoon 
as you touch it, it profirates itſelf on the ground, 
and in a ſhort time elevates itſelf again: it is 
raiſed in hotbeds, Mortimer. 


Hu'mBLEs. n. . Entrails of a deer. 
Hu'mBLEss. n. ſ. [from humble. ] Hum- 
bleneſs; humility. Obſolete. 
And with meck khumbleſs, and afflicted mood, 
Pardon for thee, and grace for me intrcat, 
Spenſer, 


Hvu'msBLy. adv. [from humble.] 
1. Without pride; with humility ; mo- 
deſtly; with timorous modeſty. 
They were us'd to bend, 
To ſend their ſmiles before them to Achilles, 
To come humbly as they us'd to creep to holy 
altars. Shatſpeare. 
Here the tam'd Euphrates kumbly glides 
And there the Rhine ſubmits her ſwelling tides. 
Dryden. 
Write him down a ſlave, who, humbly proud, 
With preſents begs preferments from the crowd. 
| Dryden. 
In midſt of dangers, fears, and death, 
Thy goodneſs I'll adore; 
And praiſe thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. Addiſon. 


2. Without height ; without elevation, 

Hu'mprUM. adj. {from hum, drone, or 
humming drone.) Dull; droniſh ; ſtu- 
pid. 


Shall we, quoth ſhe, ſtand Rill umu, 
And ſee ftout Bruin, all alone, 
By numbers baſety overthrown ? Hudibras. 
I was talking with an old kiumdrum fellow, 
and, before I had heard his tory out, was called 


away by buſineſs. Addiſon. 
b HUME/CT. v. a. [ Humecto, 
To HUME'CTATE. Lat. humeder, 


French. ] To wet; to moiſten. 

The Nile and Niger do not only moiſten and 
contemporate the air by their exhalations, but 
refreſh and kumeFate the earth by their annual 
inundations. Brown, 

Her rivers are divided into ſluices, to te 
the bordering ſoil. HewePs Vocal Foreſt. 

The medicaments are of a cool humecting qua- 
lity, and not too much aſtringent. Wiſeman, 


HumecTA'T1ON. n. , [hume@ation, Fr. 


from hume&ate.] The act of wetting ; 
moiſtening. 

Plates of braſs, applied to a blow, will keep 
it down from ſwelling: the cauſe is repercuſſion, 
without zumecetation, or entrance of any body. 

| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory, 

That which is concreted by exficcation, or ex- 
preſhon of humidity, will be reſolved by Jumec- 
tation, as eaith and clay, Br oxon 


Hu'MERAL. adj. 95 French, ſrom 


hwnerus, Latin.] Belonging to the 
ſhoulder. 


The largeſt crooked needle ſhould be uſed, | 
with a ligature, in taking up the Aumera! arteries | 


in amputation, Shar p 
HumicuBa'tiON, z. /. [umi and cubo, 
* 


\ 


2— 
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HUM 
Latin.] The act of lying on the | 


ground, 


Faſting and ſackcluth, and aſhes and tears, and 
humicubations, uſed to be companions uf 1epent- 


ance, Bramiall, 
HU'MID. adj. [ humide, French; humidus, 
Latin. ]} Wet; moiſt ; watery, 
Iris there, with mid bow, 
Waters the gflorous banks that blow 
Flowers of more mingl'd hue 
Than her purpled ſcarf can ſhew. Milton. 
The queen, recover'd, rears her humid eyes, 
And firſt her huſband on the poop eſpies. Dryd. 
If they flip eaſily, and are of a fit ſize to be 
agitated by heat, and the heat js big enough tv 
keep them in agitation, the body is fluid; and 
if it be apt to ſtick to things, it is Aumid. 
Ne wton's Opticks, 
Hvumr'vity., n. . [humidite, Fr. from 
humid.) That quality which we call 


moiſture, or the power of wetting other 
bodies. 


Humidity differs very much from fluidity, de- 


pending altogether on the congruity of the com- 


ponent particles of any liquor to the pores or ſur- 
faces of ſuch particular bodies as it is capable of 
adhering to. Thus quickſilver is not a moiſt li- 
quor, in reſpect to our hands or clothes, and 
many other things it will not ſtick to; but it 
may be called ſo in reference to gold, tin, or lead, 
to whoſe ſurfaces it will preſently adhere. And 
even water itſelf, that wets almoſt every thing, 
and is the great ſtandard of humidity, is not ca- 
pable of wetting every thing, for it ſtands and 
runs eaſily off in globular drops on the leaves of 
cabbages and many other plants; and it will not 
wet the feathers of ducks, ſwans, and other 
water-fowl. Quincy. 
We'll uſe this unwholeſome humidity, this 
groſs watry pumpion. . 
O bleſſing breeding ſun, draw from the earth 
Rotten kumillity : below thy ſiſter's orb 
Infect the air! Shakſpeare's Timon of Athens. 
Young animals have more tender fibres, and 
more umidity, than old animals, which have 
their juices more exalted and reliſhing. 
Arbuthnot. 
Hum1rt1a'Tion. n. /, French. ] 
1. Deſcent from greatneſs; act of humi- 
lity. 


The former was an umiliation of Deity, the 


latter an kumiliation of manhood; for which + 


cauſe taere followed upon the latter an exaltation 
of that which was humbled ; fo: with power he 
created the world, but reftored it by obedience. 
Heber. 
Thy kumiliation ſhall exalt 
With thee thy manhood alto to this throne. 
Milton. 
2. Mortiſication; external expreſſion of 
ſin and unworthineſs, 

John fared pooriy, according unto the apparel! 
he wore, that is, of camel's hair; and the doc- 
trine he preached was Aumiliation and repentance. 

Bro ton's Pulgar Errours, 
With tears 
Wat'ring the ground, and with our ſighs the air 
Frequenting, ſent from hearts contrite, in ſign 
Of ſorrow unfeign'd, and /umiliation meck. 
Milton, 
3. Abatement of pride. | 

It may ſerve for a great leſſon of humiliation 
to mankind, to behold the habits and paſſions ot 
men trampling over intereſt, friendſhip, honour, 
and their own perſonal ſafety, as well as that of 
their country. Swift. 

Humwr'LiTy. n. . [humilite, French.) 
1. Freedom from pride; modeſty; not 
arrogance. 


When we make profeſſion of our faith, we 
ſtand; when we acknowledge our fins, or feck 
unto God for favour, we fall down: becauſe the 
geſture of conſtancy becometh us beſt in the one, 
in the other the behaviour of Aumility, Hecker. 

i 


_ 


HUM 
T do not know that Engliſhman alive, 
With whom my ſoul is any jot at odds, 
More than tne infant that is horn to-night x 
1 thank my God for my humility. Shatſprare; 
What the height of a king tempteth to revenge, 
the 4umility of a chriſtian teacheth to forgive. 
Ing Charles, 
The kumility of the ſtyle gained them many 
friends, Clarendur. 
There are ſome that uſe 
Humility to ſerve their pride, and ſeem 
Humble upon their way, to be the prouder 
At their wiſh'd journey's end. Denham, 
It is an eaſy matter to extol humility in the 
midſt of honour, or to begin a faſt aſter dinner. 
Pf South, 
As high turrets for their airy ſteep, 
Require foundations in proportion deep; 
And lofty cedars as far upwards ſhoot, 
As to the nether heavens they drive the root; 
So low did her ſecure foundation lye, 
She was not humble, but humility. Dryden, 
2. Act of ſubmiſhon, 
With theſe humilities they ſatisfied the young 
king, and by their bowing and beading avoided' 


the preſent ſtorm. Davies, 
Hu'MMER. . /. [from hum.] That 
which hums; an applauder. Ainſworth: 


Hu'moRAL. adj. [from humour] Pro- 
ceeding from the humours.. 
This ſort of fever is comprehended under con- 
tinual kumoral fevers. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
Hu'morisT. n. f. [humoriſto, Italian; 
humoriſle, French. ] 
1. One who conducts himſelf by his own 


fancy; one who gratifies his own 
humour. 


The notion of a kumorift is one that is greatly 


pleaſed, or greatly diſplcaſed, with little things; 


his actions ſeldom dizeed by the reaſon and 
nature of things. Watts, 

This humoriſt keeps to himſelf much more 
than he wants, and gives his ſuperfluities to pur- 
chaſe heaven, Adaifon, 

2, One who has odd conceits. 
The wit finks imperceptibly into an kumorif, 
| Spectater. 
3. One who lias violent and peculiar paſ- 
ſions. 

By a wiſe and timeous inquiſition the peccant 
humours and u mutt be diſcovered and 
purged, or cut off: mercy, in ſuch a caſe, in a 
king, is true cruelty, Bacon to Villiers, 


Hu'morouvs. adj. [from Humour. 


1. Full of greteſque or odd images. 

Some of the commentators tell us, that Marſya 
was a lawyer who had loſt his cauſe; others that 
this paſſage alludes to the filoty of the ſatire 
Marſyas, who contented with Apollo, which I 
think is more /mmoreus, Addiſon en [taly, 

2, Capricious; irregular; without any 
rule but the preſent whim. 

I am known to be a Aumoros patrician; ſaid 
to be ſomething imperfect, in favouring the firſt 
complaint; taſty and tinder-lixe, upon too Irie 
vial motion. Shatſpoare's Ci. 

Thou fortune's champion, that do'n never 

fight 
But when her Aumerorus ladyſhip is by, | 
To teach thee ſafety. Su pH,. King John, 

He 's khimerous as winter, and as ſudden 
As flaws congeal'd in the ſpring of day. Shakſp. 

O, you awake then: come awor, 

Times be ſhort, are made for play; 
The /i-mros moon too will not ſtey: 
What doth make you thus delay? Ben Jonſon, 

Vaſt is his courage, boundlets 'n his mind, 
Rough as a ſtorm, and u as the wind. 

Dryden, 

He that would learn to paſs : juſt ſentence on 
perſons and things, muſt take heed of a fanciful 
temper of mind, and au /zmgaureus conduct in 
his attairs, Nati“ Legick, 
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3. Pleaſant; jocular. 
Thy humorous vein, thy pleaſing folly, 
Lies all neglected, all forgot; · 
And penhve, wav'ring, melancholy, 
Thou dread*f and hopꝰſt thou know'ſt not IR 
rior, 


Hvu'MorovsLyY, adj. [from humorous. ] 
1. Merrily ; jocoſely. 


A cabinet of medals Juvenal calls very kumo- 
roufly, conciſum argentum in titulos facieſque mi- 
nut as, Addiſon, 

It has been Aumoronſly ſaid, that ſome have 
fiſhed the very jakes for papers left there by men 
of wit. Swift. 

2. Capriciouſly ; . whimſically. 

We reſolve by halves, and unadviſedly ; we 
reſolve raſhly, ſillily, or Aumororfly, upon no 
reaſons that will hold. Calamy, 

Hu'MoRovsNEess, n. ,. [from humorous, ] 
1. Fickleneſs; capricious levity. 
2. Jocularity ; oddneſs of conceit. 
Hvu'Mor$SOME. adj. [from humour, ] 
1. Peeviſh ; petulant, 
2. Odd; humorous, 
leſs uſed. 
- Our ſcience cannot be much improved by maſ- 
-querades, where the wit of both ſexes is altogether 
taken up in continuing fingular and Aumorſome 
diſguites. 
Hvu'mor80MELY. adv, ¶ from humor/ome. ] 
Peeviſhly ; OO 
HU'MOUR. n. /. {humeur, Fr. humor, 
Latin, ] 
The aqueous kumeor of the eye will not freeze, 
which is very admirable, ſeeing it hath the per- 
ſpicuity and fluidity of common water. Kay. 


In this ſenſe it is 


2. The different kinds of moiſture in 


man's body, reckoned by the old phyſi- 
cians to be phlegm, blood, choler, and 
melancholy, which, as they predomi- 
nated, were ſuppoſed to determine the 


temper of mind, 
Believe not theſe ſuggeſtions, which proceed 
From anguiſh of the mind and Aumorrs black, 
That mingle with thy fancy. Milton. 


3. General turn or temper of mind. 

As there is no kumovr ty which impudent po- 
werty cannot make itſelf ſerviceable; ſo were 
there enow of thoſe of deſperate ambition, who 
would build their houſes upon others ruin. 

Sidney. 

There came a young lord, led with the Aumour 
of youth, which ever thinks that good whoſe 
goodneſs he fees not. Sidney. 

King James, as he was a prince of great judg- 
ment, ſo he was a prince of a marvellous plea- 
fant kumour : as he was going through Luſen by 
Greenwich, he aſked what town it was? they 
ſaid Luſen. He aſked, a good while after, what 
town is this we are now in? They ſaid Mill it 
was Luſen: then, ſaid the king; Iwill be king 
of Luſen. Bacen's Apovithegms, 

Examine how vour ih, 1s inciin'd, 

And which the ruling paſũo of your mind. 
Re ſcemmon. 

They, who were acquainted with him, Know 
is Bundur to be ſuch, that he would never con- 
ffrain fümſelf. Dryden. 

In cafes where it is neceſſary to make exam- 
ples, it is the kun of the multitude to forget 
the crime, and to remember the 9 

aliſon. 


Good Amory only teaches charms to laſt, 
Still makes new conqueſts, and maintains the 
| paſt. : Pape. 
4. Preſent diſpoſition. 
Im is the curſe of kings to be attended 
By ſlaves, that take their /zmwrs for a warrant 
To break into the blyod-houſe of life, Shatſp. 
Another thouglit her nobler tumour fed. 


0 Fairfax, 


Swift, | 


HUN 


Their humaurs are not to be won, 
But when they are impos'd upan. 
Tempt not his heavy hand; 
But one ſubmiſſive word which you let fall, 
Will make him in good khumory with us all. 
Dryden. 
5. Groteſque imagery ; jocularity; mer- 
riment. | 
In converfation humour is more than wit, eaſi - 
neſs more than knowledge. Temple. 


* * . 
6. Tendency to diſeaſe ; morbid diſpoſi - 
tion. | 
He denied himſelf nothing that he had a mind 
to eat or drink, which gave him a body full of 
humours, and made his fits of the gout frequent 
and violent. Temple. 
| The child had a umu which was cured by 
the waters of Glaſtonbury, Fielding. 
7. Petulance ; peeviſhneſs. 


Hudibras, 


—__ 


l Is my friend all perfection, all virtue and diſ- 


cretion ? Has he not Aumours to be endured, as 
well as kindneſſes to be enjoyed? South. 


I like not the humour of lying: he hath 
wronged me in ſome humour: I ſhould have 
borne the humour'd letter to her. CShatſpeare. 

9. Caprice; whim ; predominant inclina- 
tion, 


mours; and in conſort, men are more obnoxious to 


both, Bacon. 
To Hu'mour. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To gratify ; to ſooth by compliance. 
If I had a ſuit to maſter Shallow, I would 
humerr his men; if to his men, I would curry 
with maſter Shallow. Shakſpeare. 
If I were Brutus now, and he were Caſſius, 
He ſhould not kumorr me. Shakſpeare. 
Obedience and ſubje&ion were never enjoin'd 
by God to humour the paſſions, luſts and vanities 
of thoſe who are commanded tu obey our go- 


bn 


vernours. Swift. 
You humour me, when I am ſick ; 
Why not when I'm ſplenetick ? Pope. 


Children are fond of ſomething which ſttikes 
their fancy moſt, and ſullen and regardleſs of 
every thing elſe, if they are not humoured in that 
fancy. : Watts Logick. 

2. To fit; to comply with. 

To after age thou ſhalt be writ the man, 

That with ſmooth air could humour beſt our 
tongue. | Milton. 

»Tis my part to invent, and the muſicians to 
humour that invention. D-ryd. Preface to Albion. 

Fountainbleau is fituated among rocks and 
woods, that give a fine variety of ſavage pro- 
ſpects: the king has kummwured the genius of the 
place, and only made uſe of ſo much art as is 
neceſſary to regulate nature. Acdiſon. 


Hume. n. /. [corrupted perhaps from 
' bump. See Bunye.] The protube- 
rance formed by a crooked back. 
Tueſe deſects were mended by matches; the 
eyes were opened in the next generation, and the 
kump fell. Tatler. 


Hu'MPBACK. n. /. [hump and BGack.] 
Crooked back; high thoulders, - 


The chief of the family was born with a kump- 
back and very high noſe. Tatler. 


HumPBa'CkED. 4%. Having a crooked 


To HUNCH. v. a. [hu/ch, German.] 
1. To ſtrike or punch with the fiſts. 


Jack's friends began to hunch and puſh one 
another : why don't you go and cut the poor 
fellow down * Arbuthnet, 


2. ¶ Hoc ler, a crooked back, German.] 'To 


crook the back. 

Thy crooked mind within Aunch*d out thy 
back 

And wander'd in thy limbs, 


Dryden. 
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back. | 


8. A trick ; a practice. | 


In private, men are more bold in their own Au- 


others fumeurs; therefore it is good to take 


[ 


| 


| 


HUN 


HuncnBa'ckeD. adj. [hunch and back.} 
Having a crooked back. | 
His perſon deformed to the higheſt degree, 
flat-nofed, and kunckbacked, L' Eftrange. 
But I more fear Creon ! 

To take that hunchback'd monſter in my arms, 
Th' excreſence of a man. Dryd. and Lee's Oedip. 
The ſecond daughter was peevith, haggard, 
le, with ſaucer-eyes, a tharp noſe, and kunch- 
acked, Arbuthnot*s Hiſtory of John Bull. 


Hu'nprED. adj. hund, and hundned, 
Saxon; honderd, Dutch.) The num- 
ber conſiſling of ten multiplied by ten. 


A hundred altars in her temple ſmoke, 
A theuſand bleeding hearts her pow'r invoke. 
Dryden's AMneid: 
Many thouſands had ſeen the tranſactions of 
our Saviour, and many undred thouſands re- 
ceived an account of them from the mouths of 
thoſe who were eye-witneſles, Addiſon, 
Hu'nprevD. n. % 


1. A company, body, or collection con- 
ſiſting of a hundred. 

Very few will take this propoſition, that God 
is pleaſed with the doing of what he himſelf 
commands, for an innate moral principle : who- 
ſoever does fo, will have reaſon to think hundreds 
of propoſitions innate. Locke, 

Lands, taken from the enemy, were divided 
into centuries or hundreds, and diſtributed amongſt 
the ſoldiers, Arbuthnot, 

2. A canton or diviſion of a county, per- 
haps once containing a hundred manors. 
hundredum, low Latin ; hundrede, old 

rench. ] 15 

Impoſts upon merchants do ſeldom good to 
the king's r:venue; for that that he wins in the 
hundred, he loſeth in the ſhire, Bacon, 

For juſtice they had a bench under a tree, 
where Ket uſually ſat, and with him two of 
every hundred whence their companies had been 
raiſed: here complaints were exhibited. Hay, 


Hu'xnDREDTH. adj. [hundneonteogopa, 
Saxon.) The ordinal of a hundred; 


the tenth ten times told. 

We ſhall not need to uſe the hundredth part of 
that time, which themſelves beſtow in making 
invectives. Hooker, 

If this medium is rarer within the ſun's body 
than at its ſurface, and rarer there than at the 
hundredth part of 8n inch from its body, and 
rarer there than at the orb of ſaturn, I ſee no rea- 
ſon why the increaſe of denfity ſhould ſtop. 

? Newton, 
HuxG. The pret. and part. paſt. of hang. 

A wife ſo kung with virtues, ſuch a freight, 

What mortal ſhoulders can ſupport? Dryden. 
"A room that is richly adorned, and Aung round 
with a great variety of pictures, ſtrikes the eye 
at once. Watts, 
HU'NGER. n. /. [hungen, Sax. honger, 
Dutch. ] * 
1. Deſi of food; the pain felt from faſt- 
ing. 

An uneaſy ſenſatien at the ſtomach for food. 
When the ſtemach is empty and the fibres in 
their natural tenſion, they draw up ſo cloſe as to 
rub againſt each other, ſo as to make that ſenſa- 
tion: but when they are diſtended with food, 
it is again removed; unleſs when a perſon faſt- 
eth ſo long as for want of ſpirits, or nervous 
fluid, to have thoſe fibres grow too flaccid to 
corrugate, and then we ſay a perſon has faſted 
away his ſtomach. Quincy, 

Thou ſhalt ſerve thine enemies in /aunger and 
in thirſt, Deuteronomy, 

The ſubacid part of the animal ſpirits, being 
caſt off by the lower nerves upon the coats of 
the ſtomach, vellicates the fibres, and thercby 
produces the ſenſe we call hunger. Grew, 

Something viſcous, fat and oily, remaining 
in the ſtomach, deſtroys the ſenſation of A e. 

| *  FArbuthnet on Aliments, 


H U N 


2. Any violent defire. 


The immaterial felicities we expect, do natu- 
rally ſuggeſt the neceſſity of preparing our ap- 
petites and hungert for them, without which 
Decay of Piety. 

Dryden. 


heaven can be no heaven to us. 
For hunger of my gold I dye. 

2 Hu'NGER. v. n. Foun the noun. ] 

1. To feel the pain of hunger. 

My more having, would be as a ſauce 


To make me hunger more. Shakſpeare's Macheth, 


Widely they gape, and to the eye they roar, 
As if they kunger'd for the food they bore. 


2, To deſire with great eagerne 
long. ; 
Doſt thou ſo hunger for my empty chair, 


That thou wilt needs inveſt thee with my ho- 
nours, 


Before thy hour be ripe? O, fooliſh youth, 


Thou ſeek'ſt the greatneſs that will overwhelm | 


thee |! 
Stay but a little, 
I content me, 
And from the ſting of famine fear no harm, 
Nor mind it, fed with better thoughts that feed 
Me hung'ring more to do my Father's will. 


Coruley, 
ſs; to 


Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 


HUN 


The more fat water will bear ſop beſt ; for 
the hungry water doth kill its unctuous natwe. 
| Bacon. 


In ruſhy grounds ſprings are found at the firſt 


gravel, Mortimer. 

To the great day of retribution our Saviour 
refers us, for reaping the fruits that we here ſow 
in the moſt aungyy and barren ſoil, Smalridge. 


Hunks, n. . [hunſter, ſordid, Iſland- 
ick. ] A covetous ſordid wretch; a 
miſer; a curmudgeon. 


The old hunks was well ſerved, to he tricked 
out of a whole hog for the ſecuring of his pud- 


dings, L' Eftrange. 
She has a huſband, a jealous, covetous, old 
hunks, Dryden. 


Irus has given all the intimations of being a 
cloſe hunks, worth money. Addiſon, 


To HUNT. v. a. [hund tan, Sax. from 
hund, a dog. }] 
1. To chaſe wild animals. 


The man that once did ſell the lion's ſkin, 
White the beſt liv'd, was kill'd in hunting him. 


Milton. ; Shakſpeare. 
Hu'NGER BIT. } adj, [hunger and ; — thou Aunt the prey for the lion, or fill 
, A the appetite of the young lions ? ob. 
Hu NGERBITTEN.. bit.] Pained or We ſhould fingle every criminal out of the 
weakened with hunger, herd, and kunt him down, however formidable 
His ſtrength ſhall be kungerbitten, Job. and overgrown; and, on the contrary, ſhelter 

| Thyſelf and defend virtue. 


Bred up in poverty and ftraits at home; 

Loſt in a deſert here, and 4ungerbir.. Milton, 

Hu'NGERLY. adj. [from Hunger.] Hun- 

gry; in want of nouriſnment. 

His beard 

Grew thin and kungerly, and ſeem'd to aſk 

His ſops as he was drinking. Shakſpeare. 

Hu'NGERLy. adv. With keen appetite. 
You have ſav'd my longing, and I feed 

Moſt kungerly on your fight. Shakſpeare, 


They are all but ſtomachs, and we all but 


food ; 
They eat us kungerly, and, when they're full, 
They belch us. Shakſpeare. 
Hu'nNGERSTARVED. adj. [hunger and 
ſlarved.] Starved with hunger; pinch- 
ed by want of food. 
All my followers to th” eager foe 
Turn back, and fly like ſhips before the wind, 
Or lambs purſu'd by hungerftarved wolves. Shal/. 
Go, go, chear up thy kungerſtarved men. 
| Shakſpeare, 
As to ſome holy houſe th' afflicted came, 
The kungerſtarv'd, the naked, and the lame, 
Want and diſeaſes, fled before her name. Dryd. 
Hu'NGRED. adj. [from hunger.) Pinch- 
ed by want of food. 
Odours do in a ſmall degree nouriſh, and we 
ſee men an kurgred love to ſmell hot bread. 
Bacon. 
Hu'sGRILY. adv. from hungry.) With 
keen appetite. 
Thus much to the kind rural gods we owe, 
Who pity'd ſuffering mortals long ago; 
When on harſh acorns kngrily they fed, 
And gave 'em nicer palates, better bread. Dryd. 
Hu'xGRy. adj. [from Hunger.] 


1. Feeling pain from want of food. 
That face of his the hungry cannibals 
Would not have toueh'd, would not have ſtain'd 
with blood. Shakſpeare. 
By eating before he was hungry, and drinking 
before he was diy, he was ſure never to eat or 
di ink much at a time. Temple. 
They that talk thus may ſay that a man is al- 
ways hungry, but that he does not always feel it; 
whereas hunger conſiſts in that very ſenſation. 
Locke, 
2. Not fat; not fruitful ; not prolifick ; 


more diſpoſed to draw from other ſub- 
ſtances than to impart to them. 


Addiſon, 
2, To purſue ; to follow cloſe. 
Evil ſhall unt the violent man to overthrow 
nim. Pſalms, 
The heart ſtrikes five hundred ſorts of pulſes 
in an hour, and is Aunted unto ſuch continual 
palpitations, through anxiety, that fain would it 
break. Harvey on Conſumptions. 
3. To ſearch for. : 
Not certainly affirming any thing, but by 
conferring of times and monuments, I do kun! 
out a probahility. Spenſer, 
All that is found in books is not rightly de- 
duced from principles: ſuch an examen every 
reader's mind is not forward to make, eſpecially 
in thoſe who. have given themſelves up to a 
party, and only kunt for what may favour and 
ſupport the tenets of it. Locke. 


4. To direct or manage hounds in the 
chaſe. 

He hunts a pack of dogs better than any, and 

is famous for finding hares, Addiſon, 

To HunrT. v. n. 


1. To follow the chaſe. 

When he returns from hunting, 

I will not ſpeak with him. Shakſp. King Lear. 
Eſau went to the held to hunt for veniſon. Gen, 
One followed ſtudy and knowledge, and an- 

other hawking and hunting. Locke, 

On the old pagan tombs, maſks, hunting 
matches, and bacchanals are very common. 

Addiſon on Italy. 
2, To purſue or ſearch. 

Very much of kin to this is the kunting after 
arguments to make good one fide of a queſtion, 
and wholly to negle& and refuſe thoſe which 
favour the other fide. Lecke. | 


Hur. u. /. [from the verb.] 
1. A pack of hounds, 
The common Aunt, though from their rage re- 
ſrain'd 
By ſov*reign pow'r, her company diſdain'd, 
Grinn*d as they paſs'd. Dryd. Hind and Panther, 
2. A chaſe. 
The hunt is up, the morn is bright and gray; 
The fields are fragrant, and the woods are green. 
Shatſprare, 


3. Purſvit. 
Fie heard myſelf proclaim'd ; 
And by the happy hoilow of a tree 
Eſcap'd the lun. Shaxſpeare's A Lear. 
Hu'xTER. . / from hunt. | 


Ca ſſius has a lean and Aungry look, Shatſp. | 


and ſecond ſpit, and ſometimes lower in a kungry | 


'Hu'nTINGHoORN, . J 


; 


Hu'nTREss. n. / 


Hu'NTSMAN. u. 
1. One who dclights in the chaſe. 


HUR 


1. One who chaſes animals for paſtime or 


food. 

If thoſe Engliſh lords had been good hunters, 
and reduced the mountains, boggs, and woods 
within the limits of foreſts, chaces and parks, 
the foreſt law would have driven them into the 
plains, Davies #n Ireland. 

Down from a hill the beaſt that reigns in woods, 
Firſt hunter then, purſu'd a gentle brace, 
Goodlieſt of all the foreſt, hart and hind. M*[ton, 

Another's crimes th' unhappy unter bore, 
Glutting his father's eyes with guiltleſs gore. 

Dryden's Ancid. 

This was the arms or device of our old Roman 
hunters; a piſſage of Manilius lets us know the 
pagan unters had Meleager for their patron. 

Adden 07 [: iy, 

Bold Nimrod firſt the ſavage chace began, 

A mighty hunter, and his game was man. Pepe. 


2. A dog that ſcents game or beaſts of 


prey. 
Of dogs, the valu'd file 

Diſtinguiſhes the ſwift, the ſlow, the ſubtle, 
The houſekeeper, the hunter. Shatſpeare. 
[ hunting and 
horn.) A bugle; a horn uſed to cheer 
the hounds, | 

Whilſt a boy, Jack ran from ſchool, 
Fond of his kuntinghorn and pole. Prior. 


[from Hunter. I A 
woman that follows the chaſe. 

And thou thrice crowned queen of night, ſurvey 
With thy chaſte eye, from thy pale ſphere above, 
Thy kuntreſs* name, that my full life doth ſway. 

 Shakſprare. 
Shall I call 
Antiquity: from the old ſchools of Greece, 
To teſtify the arms of chaſtity ? 
Hence had the kuntreſs Dian her dread bow, 
Fair filver-thafted queen, for ever chaſte, Milton, 

Let old Arcadia boaſt her ample plain, 

Th” immortal krntreſs, and her virgin train; 
Nor eavy Windſor. Pope. 

Homer repreſents Diana with her quiver at 
her ſhoulder ; but at the ſame time he deſcribes 
her as auuntreſs, Broecme. 


hunt and man.] 


Like as a huntſman, aſter weary chace, 
Seeing the game eſcape from him away, 
Sits down to reſt him. Spenſer's Sonnets, 
Such game, whilſt yet the world was new, 
The mighty Nimrod did purſue : 
What N of our feeble race, 
Or dogs, dare ſuch a monſter chace ? 


Waller. 


2. The ſervant whoſe office it is to manage 


the chaſe. 


Apply this moral rather to the khun!ſman, . 


that managed the chace, than to the maſter. 
L' Eſtrange, 


Hu'NT$MANSHIP. . from Hunt inan. J 


The qualifications of a hunter. 
At court your fellows every day 
Give the art of rhiming, #4: ſmanſaip, or play. 
Donne, 


Hu DLE. =. . [kypbel, Saxon.) 
1. A texture of fticks woven together; a 


crate, 
The fied, the tumbril, Furie, and the flail, 
Thieſe all muſt be prepar'd. Dryden's Garg, 


12. Crate on which criminals were drag- 


ged to execution. 
Settle your tine joints *gaint Thurſday next, 
Or { will drag thee on a ure thither, Shatyp, 
The blackſmith was kangec, drawn, and quar- 
tered at Tybura ; taking p.caſure upon the Zur 
die, to think tau Le thould be famous in after- 
times. . Bacon, 


Hunvps. z. /. The refuſe of hemp or 
Ainſworth, 


flax. 


Ty HURL, v. a. {from haorit, to throw 


| 
| 
| 


——— 
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bracing another, and ſo paſs away; every of 


HUR 
down, Iſlandick ; or, according to lin- 
ner, from whirl. ] 
1. To throw with violence; to drive im- 
petuouſly. 
If heav'us have any grievous plagues in ſtore, 
O, let them keep it till thy fins be ripe, 
And then Aur! down their indignation 
On thee! Shakſpeare's Richard 111, 
He holds vengeance in his hand, 
To d upon their heads that break his law. 
Shakſpeare 
I with my nails digg'd ſtones out of the ground, 
To ku! at the beholders of my ſhame. Shatſp. 
If he thruſt him of hatred, or url at him by 
laying of wait. Numbers. 
They uſe both the right hand and the left in 


kurling ſtones. Chronicles. 
Hurl ink and wit, 
As madmen ſtones. Ben Jonſun. 


His darling ſons, 
Hur” headlong to partake with us, hall curſe 


Their frail original and faded blits: Milton. 
Sic ſtrikes the lute; but if it ſound, 
Threatens to ui it on the ground. Waller. 


Corrupted light of knowledge hurl d 
Sin, death, and ignorance, o'er all the world. 
4 Denham. 
© Young Phaeton, 
From eaſt to north irregularly AurPd, 
Firſt (ct aimſelf on fire, and then the world. 
| Dryden's Juvenal. 
Conjure him far to drive the Grecian train, 
And 4rd them headlong to their fleet and 
main. Pope. 
2. To utter with vehemence. {hurler, Fr. 
to make a howling or hideous noiſe. ] 
This ſenſe is not in uſe. 
The glad merchant that does view 
His ſhip far come from wat'ry wilderneſs, 
He urls out vows. Spenſer. 

Highly they rag'd againſt the Higheſl, 
Hurling dehance towards the vaults of heav'n. 

Milton. 
3. To play at a kind of game. 

Hurling taketh its denomination from throw- 
ing of the ball, and is of two forts; to goals, and 
to the country: for kurling to goals there are 
fifteen or thirty players, more or leſs, choſen out 
on cach ſide, who firip themſelves, and then join 
hands in ranks, one againſt another: out of theſe 
ranks they match themſelves by pairs, one em- 


which couple are to watch one another during 
this play. Carcw's Survey of Cornwall. 


Hun. n. /. [from the verb.] Tumult; 
riot; commotion. 

He in the ſame aur murdering ſuch as he 

thought would withſtand his defire, was choſen 


king. Anolles. 
Hu'zLBAT, 3. . [hurl and bat.] Whirl- 
bat. Ainſworth. 


Ho LER. n. /. [from hurl.] One that 
plays at hurling, * _ 
The kurlers muſt hurl man to man, and not 
two fet upon one man at once, Carer, 
Hu'xLwiND. n. / [hurl and wind.] A 
whirlwind ; a violent guſt. A word not 
in uſe, 
Like ſcatter'd down by howling Eurus blown, 
By rapid kur{winds from his manſion thrown, 


Sands, 
Hvu'rLy. ; 


n. ſ. {from the Fr. 
Hu'stLYBURLY. hurlubrelu, inconſi— 


derately.] Tumult; commotion ; buſ- 


tle. 
Winds take the ruffian billows by the top, 

That with the 4:rly death itfelf awakes. SAA. 
| Poor diſcuntents, 

Which gape and rub the elbow at the news 

Of hurlybuly innovation. Shakſpeare. 
Methinks, I ſee this u all on fout. S. 
All places were filed with tumult and Aurly- 

burly, every man mraſured the danger by his own 


HUR 


fear ; and ſuch a pitiful cry was in every place, | 
and in cities preſently to be beſieged. Anolles. 


Hu'xrICANE. Tn. /. [huracan, Span. 
Ho R RICANO. ouragan, Fr.] A vio- 
lent ſtorm, ſuch as is often experienced 


in the weſtern hemiſphere. 
Blow winds, and crack your cheeks; 
Your cataracts and Aurricunses ſpout! Shakſp. 
A ſtorm or Aurricane, though but the force of 
air, makes a ſtrange havock where it comes. 
Burnet's Theory. 
A poet who had a great genius for tragedy, 
made every man and woman too in his plays 
ſtark raging mad: all was tempe ſtuous and bluſ- 
tering ; heaven and earth were coming together 
at every word; a mere Aurricane from the begin- 
ning to the end, Dryden. 
The miniſters of ſtate, who gave us law, 
In corners with ſelected fiiends withdraw; 
There, in deaf murmurs, ſolemnly are wiſe, 
Whiſp'ting like winds, ere Aur: icanes ariſe. 
Dryden. 
So, where our wide Numidian waſtes extend, 
Sudden th” impetuous hurricanes deſcend, 
Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 
Tear up the ſands, and ſweep whole plains away, 
Addiſon. 


Hu'sR1ER. n. /. [from hurry.) One 


that hurries; a diſturber. 


Mars, that horrid wr ier of men. Chapman. 


To H' RV. v. n. [hengtan, to plunder, 
Saxon : burs was likewiſe a word uſed 
by the old Germans in urging their 
horſes to ſpeed ; but ſeems the 1mpera- 
tive of the verb.] To haſten; to put 
into precipitation or confuſion; to drive 


confuſedly. ; 
Your nobles will not hear you ; but are gone 
To offer ſervice to your enemy; 
And wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends, 
”" Shakſpeare. 
For whom all this haſte þ 
Of midnight march, and kurry'd mecting here? 
Ailton. 
Impetuous luſt kurries him on to ſatisfy it. 
Sout h 
That vu, i o'er 
Such ſwarms of Engliſh to the neighb'ring ſhore, 
| Dryden. 
A man has not time to ſubdue his paſhons, 
eſtabliſh his ſoul in virtue, and come up to the 
perfection of his nature, before he is Aurried off 
the ſtage. Addiſen, 
Stay theſe ſudden guſts of paſſion, 
That hurry you away, FMRowe's Royal Convert, 
If a council be called, or a battle fought, you 
are not coldly informed, the reader is Aurried out 
of himſelf by the poet's imagination, Pope. 


precipitation. 
Did you but know what joys your way attend, 
You would not /urry to your journcy's end. 
Dryden 


Hu'rsy. z. /. [from the verb.] Tumult; 


precipitation; commotion. 
Among all the horrible ies in England, 
Ireland was then almoſt quict, Hayward, 
It might have pleaſed him in the preſent heat 


and hurry of his rage; but muſt have diſpleaſed 


him infinitely in the ſedate reflection. South 
After the violence of the aurry and commotion 
was over, the water came to a ſtate fornewhat 
more calm. * I3759.ivand, 
Ambition raiſes a tumult in the ſoul, it inflames 
the mind, and puts it into a violent Aurry of 
thought, Atlifon. 
A long train of coaches and ſix ran through 
the heart, one after anger, ina very great /rrry, 
Add. ſan. 

J do not include the life of thoſe who are in a 
perp*tual kury of attaus, but of thoſe who ae 
not always engaged. Addiſon, 


| 


| 


4 


| 


The pavement ſounds with trampling feet 
And the mixt Aurry barricades the ſtreet, *CGay, 


HvunsrT, n. /. {hynre, Saxon.] A grove 
or thicket of trets. Ainſworth, 
To HURT. v. a. pret. J hurt; part. 
paſſ. I have hurt. [hynr, wounded, 
Saxon ; herrter, to ſtrike, French. ] 
1. To miſchief; to harm. 
He that overcometh ſhall not be Arrt of the 
ſecond death. Revelation. 
Liirtue may be aſſail'd, but never Jurt; 
Surpriz'd by unjuſt force, but not enthrall'd. 
Miltnn. 
The Adonis of the fea is fo called, becauſe it 
x Is a loving and innocent fiſh, that hurts nothing 
that has life. Walton, 


2. To wound; to pain by ſome bodily 
harm, 
My heart is turn'd to ſtone: I ftrike it, and it 
hurts my hand Shakſpeare's Othello, 
It breeds contempt 

For herds to liften, or preſume to pry, 
When the 4urt lion gruans within his den. 
: Dryden, 
3. To damage; to impair. » 
See thou ht not the oil and wine, Revelation. 


Hor. 2. /. [from the verb.] 
1. Harm; miichief. 
The kurt thereby is greater than the good. 
Spenſer, 
I have ſlain a man to my Aurt, Gencſis. 
found it ſtand there unconedted, as if there 
had been no kurt done, Baker on Learning, 


2. Wound or bruiſe. 
Where is he woundeg] ? 
— There will be large cicatrices to ſhew the 
people: he received (even Aurts i th* body. 
: Shak ſpeare's Coriolames, 
Carter adventured bravely, and received two 
great /urts in his body, Hayward. 
The pains of ſickneſs and Aurts, hunger, thirſt 
ard cold, all men feel, = Lecce. 
In arms and ſcience 'tis the ſame, 
Our rival's hurts create our fame. Prior. 


3. Injury; wrong. | 
Way ſhould damage grow to the hurt ef the 
king ? Ezra, 
HR TER. n. /. [from hurt.) One that 
does harm. 
Hu“ RTT L. adj. [hurt and full.) Miſ- 
chievous; pernicious. 

Secret neglect of our duty is but only our own 
hurt: one man's contempt of the common 
prayer of the church of God may be moſt hurtful 
unto many. Hooker, 

Tue hurtful hazle in the vineyard ſhun, 

Nor plant it to receive the ſetting ſun, Dryden, 


To Hu'rry. v. n. Io move on with Hvu'rTFULLY. adv. [from hurtful. ] Miſ- 


chievouſly; pernicioully. 
Hu'sTFULNESS. . /. [from hurtful.] 
Miſchievouſneſs ; perniciouſneſs. 
To Hu'RTLE. v. n. [heurteur, French; 
urtare, Italian.] To claſh ; to ſkirmith ; 
to run againlt any thing; to joille ; to 


meet in ſhock and encounter. Hanmier. 
The noiſe of battle hurtled in the air. SH. 
Kindneſs 
Made him give battle to the lioneſs, 
Whtoquickly fell before him; in wich π g, 
From miſerable ſlumber I awak'd. Shatſpeare, 
70 Hu'kTLE. v. 4. To more with vio- 
lence or impetuoſity. This is probably 
the original of hurl, Obſolete. 
His harmful club he *gan to kurtle high, 
And threaten battle to the fairy knight. 
Fair * Queen, 
Hu'RTLEBERRY. 2. . [ hiort bar, Dai J 
Bilberry ; bacca vitis idææ. 


\ HUSTLESS: adj. from hurt, ] 


5 
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1. Ianocent; aarmleſs; innoxioue; do- 
ing no harm. 
Unto her home he oft would go, 
Where bold and kurtleſs many a play he tries, 
Her parents liking well it ſhould be ſo; 
For ſimple goodneſs ſhined in his eyes. Sidney, 
She joy'd to make proof of her cruelty 
On gentle dame, ſo kurtleſs and fo true. 


Fairy Queen. 
Shorter ev'ry gaſp he takes, 


And vain efforts and kurtleſs blows he makes, 


2. Receiving no hurt, 
Hvu'xTLESSLY., adv, 
Without harm. 

Your neighbours have found you ſo Jurtleſily 
ſtrong, that they thought it better to reſt in your 
friendſhip than make new trial of your enmity. 

Sidney, 
Hu'RTIESsN ESS. n. /. [from hurtleſs.] 
Freedom from any pernicious quality. 


HU'SBAND. . / [ hoſsband, maſter, 


Daniſh ; from houſe and bonda, Runick, 
a maſter, ] 


1. The correlative to wife; a man mar- 
ried to a woman. 
Thy #k»ſband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy ſovereign. Shakſpeare. 
Why, woman, your ##ſband is in his old lunes 
again: he fo takes on yonder with my huſband, 
and ſo rails againſt all married mankind, Shat, 
This careful huſband had been long away, 
Whom his chaſte wife and little children mourn, 
E Dryden. 
The contra& and ceremony of marriage is the 
occaſion ef the denomination of relation of 2 
Band. Lecce. 
2. The male of animals. 
Ev*n though a ſnowy ram thou ſhalt behold, 
Prefer him not in hafle, for k»/band to thy fold. 
Dryden. 
3. An economiſt ; a man that knows and 
- praQtiſes the methods of frugality and 
profit. Its ſignification is always mo- 
dified by ſome epithet implying bad or 
ood, ö 
Edward 1. ſhewed himſelf a right good huſband ; 
owner of a lordſhip ill huſbauded. Davies. 
I was confidering the ſhortneſs of life, and 
what / huſbands we are of ſo tender a fortune. 
Collier on Fame. 


4. A tiller of the ground; a farmer. 
Huſband's work is laborivus and hard. 
| Hubberd's Tale. 
I heard a great kuſbarg ſay, that it was a com- 
mon error to think that chalk helpeth arable 
grounds, Bacon, 


[from hurtle/s.] 


In thoſe fields 
The painful huy/5ard plowing up bis ground, 
Shall tind all fret with ruſt, both pikes and ſhields. 


If eontinu'd rain 
The lab'ring ku/band in his houſe reftrain, 
Let him forecaſt his work. ; Dryden. 


To Hu'sBaND. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſupply with a huſband, 


Think you I am no ſtronger than my ſex, 
Being ſo father'd and ſo kuſbanded ? Shatfpeare, 
If you ſhall prove 
This ring was ever her's, you ſhall as eaſy 
Prove that I Au/banded her bed in Florence, 
Where yet ſhe never was.  Shakſpeare. 
In my right, 
By me inveſted, he compeers the beſt. 
hat were the moſt, if he ſhould ku/bard you. 
Shaiſpeare. 
2. To manage with frugality. 
It will be paſtime paſſing excellent, 
If it be kyſbanded with modeſty. Shakſpeare, 
The French, wiſely Ahndung the poſſeſſion of 
a victory, kept themſelves within their trenches. | 
Hacon's Henry vii. 
Vor. I. 


Dryden's AEneid. 


Hakexwwill, 


—— —— 


HUS 
Tf thou be maſter-gunner, ſpend not all 
That thou canſt ſpeak at once; but huſband it, 
And give men turns of ſpeech, Herbert. 
3. To till; to cultivate the ground with 
proper management. 
A farmer cannot huſband his ground, if he fits 
at a great rent. Bacon. 
Hu'sBanDLEss. adj, [from huſband.} 
Without a huſband. 
A widow, khuſbandleſs, ſubject to fears; 
A woman, naturally born to fears. Shatſpeare, 
Hu'sBAaNDLY. adj. [from huſband.) Fru- 
gal ; ru + 
Bare plots full of galls, if ye plow overthwart; 
And compaſs it then, is a hu/bandly part. Tufſer. 
Hu'sBANDMAN. n. /, [huſband and man.] 
One who works in tillage. 
This Davy ſerves you for good uſes; he is 
your ſervingman, and your khuſbandman, SH]. 
The mule being more ſwift in his labour than 


the ox, more ground was allowed to the mule by 
the kuſbandman, Broome, 


Hvu'sBanDky. n. /. [from huſband. ] 


. Tillage ; manner of cultivating land. 
He began with a wild method to run over all 
the art of kuyſbandry, eſpecially employing his 
tongue about well dunging of a field. Sidney. 
Aſk'd if in huſbandry he ought did know, 
To plough, to plant, to reap, to ſow. Hubb. Ta. 
Huſtandry ſupplieth all things neceſſary for 
food. Spenſer. 
Peace hath from France too long been chas'd; 
And all her huſbandry doth lie on heaps, 
Corrupting in its own fertility, Shakſpeare, 
Her plenteous womb 
Expreſſeth its full tilth and A:/bantry, Skatſp. 
The ſeeds of virtue may, by the kyſbandry of 
'chriftian counſel, produce better fruit than the 
ſtrength of ſelf- nature. Raleigh, 
Huſbandry the Spaniards wanting in the valleys 
of Mexico, could not make our wheat bear ſeed. 
Ralcigh. 
A family governed with order will fall natu- 
rally to the ſeveral trades of huſbandry, tillage, 
and paſturage. Temple, 
Let any one conſider the difference between an 
acre of land fc wn with wheat, and an acre of the 
ſame land lying without any k»/bandry upon it, 
and he will find that the improvement of labuur 
makes the value, Locke. 
2. Thrift ; frugality ; parſimony, 
There 's khyſbandry in heaven; 
The candles are all our. Shatſpeare's Macheth. 
You have already ſaved ſeveral millions to the 
publick, ang that what we aſk is too inconſider- 
able to hreak into any rules of the ſtricteſt good 
huſbandry. Swift, 
3. Care of domeſtick affairs. 
Lorenzo, I commit mto your hands 
The k«yfbandry and manage of my houſe, Shatſp. 


HUSH. interj, [without etymology.] 
Silence! be ſtill ! no noiſe! 
The king hath done you wrong; but %% 


» 


tis ſo. $hakſprar e. 

There 's ſomething elſe to do; % and be 
mute, | 

Or elſe our ſpell is man''d, Shatſpeare. 


Hus#. adj. [ from the interjection. ] 
Still; filent ; quiet. 
As we often ſec, againſt ſome form, 
A filence in the hea'vens, the rack ſtanqs ſtill, 
The bold winds ſpeechleſs, and the orb below 
As % as death, Skhatſpeare's Hamlet. 
To Husa. v. n. [from the interjection.] 
To be ſtill ; to be ſilent. 
This frown'd, that fawn'd, the third for ſhame 
did bluth ; 
Another ſeemed envious or Coy 
Another in her teeth did knawa ruſh; 
But at theſe ſtrangers preſence every one did %. 


Sper er. 


To Husn, v. a. To fill; to ſilence; 


to quiet; to appeaſe. | 


) - | 
| HUS 


Yet can I not of ſuch tame patience boaſt, 


As to be t, and nought at all to ſay. Shakſp. 


It was my breath that blew this tempeſt up, 
Upon your &ubborn uſage of the pope; 
Bur fince you are a gentle convertite, 
My tongue ſhall %% again this ſtorm of war, 
And make fair weather in your bluſt'ring land. 
Shakſpeare, 
Speak ſoftly; 
All 's At as midnight yet. Shakſpeare, 
My love would ſpeak ; my duty utes me. 
| Shakſpeare, 
When in a bed of firaw we ſhrink together, 
And the bleak winds ſhall whiſtle round our 
heads, 
Wilt thou then talk thus tome? Wilt thou then 
Hu my cares thus, and thelter me with love? 


| Otwway, 
Huſi'd as midnight ſilence go; 


He will not have your acelamations now, Dy. 


Her ſire at length is kind, 
Calms ev' ry ſtorm, and Ae ev ry wind; 
Prepares Eis empire for his daughter's caſe, 
And for his hatching nephews {mooths the ſeas, 


_ Dryden, 
The court was kyfhed, and a whiſper ran. 


Addi ons 
To Husn wp. v. a To ſuppreſs in 
filence ; to forbid to be mentioned. 

This matter is ku/hed wp, and the ſervants are 
forbid to talk of it. Pope. 

Hu's4MoNEy. n. .. [huſh and money.] 
A bribe to hinder information; pay to 
ſecure filence. 

A dext*rous ſteward, when his tricks are found, 
H:uAmoney fends to all the neighbours round; 
His maſter, unſuſpicious of his pranks, 

Pays all the coſt, and gives the villain thanks, 
Swift, 


HUSK. n. /. 2 Dutch, or huy- 
J 


ſehen, from huys.] The outmoſt in- 
tegument of fruits, 

Do but beheld yon poor and ſtarved band, 
And your fair ſhew ſhall ſuck away their ſouls, 
Leaving them but the ſhales and Au/#s of men. 

Shatſpeare, 
Moſt ſeeds, in their growing, leave their ku/4 or 
rind about the reot. Bacon's Natural Hiftcry, 
; Thy food ſhall be 
The freſh brook muſicls, withered roots, and 
huſks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. 
Fruits of all kinds, in coat 
Rough, or ſmooth rind, or bearded , or ſhelly 
She gathers; tribute large! and on thc boat d 
Heaps with unſparing hand. Nilien, 
Some ſtcep their ſec ds, and ſome in cauldions 
boil 
O'er gentle fares ; the exuberant Juice to drain, 
And (weil the flatt'ring Z, with ruitful grain, 


Shabſpeare, 


D: #2, 
Some whe: the preſs 
Has drain'd the pulpous mals, regale their {wins 
V'ith the dry refuſe; thou, more wiſc, ab ſteep 
The A, in water, and again employ 
The pond'ious engine. FI.. 
Barley for ptiſan was firſt ſteeped in water 1:11 
it ſwelled; afterwards dried in the ſun, ten beat 
till the #-/& was taken off, and ground. e. 
Do not content yourſelves with mere words, 
le you feed upon ,, inftead of kerne!s. 
Vase,, 
To Hus x. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
ſtrip off the outward integument. 
Hus KD. adj. [from t.] Bearing a 
huſk ; covered with a huſc. | 
Hu'sxv. adj. [from H.] Abounding 
in huſks ; conſiſting of huſks, 
Moſt have round 
A huſky harveſt from the grudging ground, Dung. 
With timely care x 
Shave the goat's ſhaggy beard, left thou too late 
In vain ſhould'ſt ſeek a firainer, to diſpart 
The h terrene dregs from purer muſt. 
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Hv'ssy. n. /. [ 
taken in an ill ſen ©] A ſorry or bad 
woman; a worthleſs wench. It is 
often uſed ludicrouſly in flight diſap- 


probation, 
Get you in, hufſy, go: now will I perſonate 
this hopeful young jade. Southern, 


Hu'sTINGs. n. ſ. [hurring, Saxon. } 
A council ; a court held. 

2 ilvu'stLE. v. & [perhaps corrupted 
from Hurtle.] To ſhake together in 
confuſion. | 

Hvu'swiFE. n. ,. [corrupted from hou/e- 
wife. ] 

1. A bad manager; a ſorry woman. It 
is common to uſe houſervife in a good, 


and huſwife or huſſy in a bad ſenſe, 


» 


Bianca, 
A hufwife, that, by ſelling her deſires, 5 
Buys herſelf bread and cloth. Shakſpeare. 


2. An economiſt ; a thrifty woman, 
Why ſhould you want ? 
The bounteous Ae, nature, on each buſh 
Lays her fulneſs before you. Shakjpeare. 
To Hvu'swire. v. a. [from the noun. ] 


To manage with economy and fruga- 
lity. 

| Bar huſwifing the little heav'n had lent, 

She duly paid a groat for quarter- rent; 
And pinch'd her belly, with her daughters two, 
To bring the year about with much ado. Dryden. 


Hvu'swiFERY. n. /. [from huſevife. ] 


1. Management good or bad. 
Good huſtoifery trieth 
To riſe with the cock; 
Ill Auſtuifery lyeth 
Till nine of the clock. Tuſſer. 


3. Management of rural buſineſs commit- 


ted to women. 
If eheeſes in dairie have Argus his eyes, 
Tell Ciſley the fault in her kuſwifery lies. Tuffer. 


Hur. . /. [hutze, Saxon; hute, Fr.] 
A poor cottage. 


Our wand'ring ſaints, in woful ſtate, | 
To a ſmall cottage came at laft, 
Where dwelt a good old honeſt yeoman, 
Who kindly did theſe ſaints invite | 


a 


In his poor Aut to paſs the night, Swift, 
Sore pierc'd by wintry wind, 

How many thrink into the ſordid Aut 

Cf cheerleſs poverty! Thomſon. 


HuTcH. n. /. [hpæcca, Saxon; huche, 
French.] A corn cheſt, 

The beſt way to keep them, aſter they are 
threſhed, Fs to dry them well, and keep them in 
huatche 'y or cloſe caſłks. Mortimer. 

To Huzz. v. n. [from the ſound.] To 
buzz; to murmur. 

Hz zA“. interj, A ſhout; a cry of ac- 
clamation. | 

The lux za of the rabble are the ſame to a 
bear that they are to a prince. L' Efir ange. 

You keep a parcel of roaring bulites about me 
day and night; Axa, and hunting-horns neve) 
let me cool. Arbuthnet. 

All fame is forcign, but or true deſert; 

Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart: 
One (clf-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of ſtupid marers and of loud Erznas, = 
To Hvuzzx'. v. n. [from the interjec- 
tion.] To utter acclamation. 

A caldron of fat beef, and ftyop of ale, 

On the kuzzaing mob ſhall fthl prevail. Arre, 
To Huzza'. v. a, To receive or at 
tend with acclamation. 

He was la xzacd into the court by ſeveral 

thouſands of weavers and clotlligis. Addiſon. 


HyY/acinTH. n. /. [LIAN ne.; byacinthe, 
French; byacinihus, Latin, ] 


Pope. | 


ted from houſewife : 1, 


þ 


HYD 


A flower, 

It hath a bulbous root: the leaves are long 
and narrow: the ſtalk is upright. and naked, the 
flowers growing on the upper part in a ſpike: 
the flowers conſiſt each of one leaf, are naked, 
tubuloſe, and cut into fix diviſions at the brim, 
which are refi@ed: the ovary becomes a roundith 
fruit with three angles, which is divided into 
three cells, which are filled with roundiſh ſeeds. 

Miltcr, 

The filken fleece, impurpl'd for the loom, 

Rival'd the kyacinth in vernal bloom, Pepe, 


2. A gem. 

The hyacinth is the ſame with the /apis Jyncu- 
rius of the ancients, It is a leſs ſhewy gem than 
any of the other red ones, It is ſeidom ſmaller 
than a ſeed of hemp, or larger than a nutmeg. 
It is found of various degrees of deepneſs and 
paleneſs; but its colour is always a deadiſh red, 
with a conſiderable admixtwe of yellow; its 
moſt uſual is that mixed red and yellow, which 
we know by the name of flame-colour. IId. 


HyaciNTRINE. adj. [vext% >.) Made 
of hyacinths; reſembling hyacinths. 


Hy'apes.} . %. Cen, A watery 
HyY'avs. conſtellation. 


Then ſailors quarter'd heav'n, and found a 
name 
For ev'ry hx'd and ev'ry wand'ting far; 
The pleiads, hyads, Dryden's Georgick;. 
Hy'arineg. adj. Ce. ] Glaſſy; cryſ- 
talline z made glaſs ; ſembling glaſs. 
From heav 'n-gate not far, founded in view 4+ 
On the clear hyaline, the glaſſy ſea, Milton, 


Hy'Br1Dous. adj. [C Se; hybrida, Lat.] 
Begotten between animals of different 
ſpecies. 

Why ſuch different ſpecies ſhould not only 
mingle together, but alto generate an animal, 
and yet that that kybridous production ſhould 
not again generate, is to me a myſtery, Ray. 
Hypa'Tipes. n. /. [from #J.e.] Little 

tranſparent bladders of water in any 

part: moſt common in dropſical per- 
ſons, from a diſtention or rupture of the 
lympheducts. Quincy. 

All the water is contained in little bladders, 


adhering to the liver and peritoneum, known by 
the name of hydatides, Wiſeman. 


Hy'pr A. n. .. [hydra, Latin.) A monſ- 
ter with many heads ſlain by Hercules: 
whence any multiplicity of evils is 
termed a hydra. ; 

New rebellions raiſe 
Their Adr heads, and the falſe north diſplays 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. 
Milton. 
More formidable kydra ftands within, 
Whoſe jaws with iron-tecth ſeverely grin, Dryd. 


_  Subdue 
The Adra of the many-hcaded hiſſing crew. 
. Dryden. 


Hr“ DRAGOGU RES. . /. [bee and a 
hydragogue, French.] Such medicines 
as occalion the diſcharge of watery 
humours, which is generally the caſe of 
the ſtronger catharticks, becauſe they 
ſhake moll forcibly the bowels and their 
appendages. Quincy. 

HvDRA“LIC AL. 7 adi. [from hydrau- 

HyDRAU'LICK. c licks.) Relating to 


the conveyance of water through pipes. 

Among the engines in which the air is-uleful, 
pumps may be accounted, and other kydraulical 
engines. 


A. auulic“ engine, in which a chymical liquor, re- 
ſembling blood, is driven through elaſtick chan- 
nels, 


| 


Derham, | 
We have employed a virtuoſo to make an hy- | 


Arbuthnat and Pope. | 


| 


HYD 


HYDRAU'LICKS. ». / [9u;, water, 
and ava®, a pipe.] The ſcience of 
conveying water through pipes or con- 
duits. 8 | 

Hyproce're. n. /. [vgs ; bydrocele, 
French. ] A watery rupture. 


Hrproct'eHaLue . . [de and 
* A dropſy in the head. 

A hkydrec:phalus, or dropſy of the head, is only 
incurable when the ſerum is extravaſated into 
the ventricles of the brain. Arbuthnet on Diet. 

HyDpro'GRAPHER. #. /. [Jug and yedgo 3 
hydrographe, French. ] One who draws 
maps of the ſea. 

It may be drawn from the writings of our ky- 
drographer, Boyle. 

HypRro'GRAPHY. n. J [y%s and yodpo ; 
hydrographie, French.] Deſcription of 
the watery part of the terraqueous 
globe. 

Hy'/prRomMaANCY. n. 7. Lë and WavTic 3 
hydromantie, French.) Prediction by 
water, ' 

Divinition was invented by the Perſians: there 
are four kinds of divination ; kydromancy, pyto- 
mancy, aerumancy, and geomancy. * 

HyYDkomELt. n. f. [dee and pins; bye 
dromel, French. ] oney and water, 

Hydromel is a drink prepared of honey, being 
one of the moſt pleaſant and univerſal drinks the 
northern part of Europe affords, as well as one of 
the moſt ancient. Mortimer, 

In fevers the aliments preſcribed by Hippo- 
crates were ptiſans and cream of barley : kydro- 
mel, that is, honey and water, when there was no 
tendency to a delirium, Arbuthnet. 

HyDpro'METER. . / [hee and wires. ] 
An inſtrument to meaſure the extent or 
profundity of water. 

Hypro'METRY. u. J. [vJve and wire. J 
The act of meaſuring the extent of 
water. | 

HYDRO HO“ RIA. n, /. [Gepe e; Hy- 
drophobie, French. ] Dread of water. 

Among thoſe diſmal ſymptoms that follow the 
bite of a mad dog, the khyd-9p/obia, or dread of 
water, is the moſt remarkable, Quir.cy, 


Hypro'etcaL. [ 
HyDRoO'PICK. 
hydrops, Latin. ] | 
1: Droplical ; diſeaſed with extravaſated 
water. 
Cantharides heat the watery parts of the body; 
as urine, and ky{ropical water. Bacuu. 


The world's wiole ſap is ſunk: 
The general balm th* &ydropict eaith hath drunk. 


adj. [Yong ; Hydro- 
pique, French; from 


Donne, 
Iydropical ſwellings, if they be pure, ace pel- 
lucid. Wiſeman, 


Hydropick u retebes by degrees decay, 
Growing the more, the more they waſte away 
By their own ruins they augmented lye, 

With thirſt and heat amidit a deluge fry. 
Blackmore, 

One ſort of remedy, he uſes in drophes, the 

water of the kydropicks. Arbuthnut, 
2. Reſembling dropſy. | 

Some men's Adra inſatiableneſs learned to 

thirſt the more, by how much more they drank, 
King Char! s, 
Every luſt is a kind of hydrepick diftempcr, 
and the more we drink the more we ſhal} thi, 
Ti/ufor, 
HYDROSTA'TICAL. adj. [, and 
garen.] Relating to hydroſtaticks ; 
taught by hydroſtaticks. 

A human body forming in ſuch a fluid, will 
never be reconcileable to this Aydroftatical law: 
there will be always ſomething lightes begeathy 


On vy — 


Hxv'GROScor E. n. / 


Hywuene'al. 
IIyuENE'“AN. 


Hu x. n f 


and ſomething heavier above; becauſe bone, 
the heavieſt in ſpecie, will be ever in the midſt. 
| Bentley. 
HyprosTA'TICALLY. adv. [from hydro- 
flatical.] According to hydroſtaticks. 
The weight of all bodies around the earth is 
ever proportional to the quantity of their matter: 
for inſtance, a pound weight, examined Aydr9- 


ſtatically, doth always contain an equal quantity 
of ſolid maſs, Bentley. 


HyDrosTA'TICKS. n. . [Ine and rar; 


hydreſlatique, French. ] The ſcience of 

weighing fluids, or weighing bodies in 

fluids. 
Hynro'TiCK. . . LT; hydrotique, 

French.] Purger of water or phlegm. 

He ſeems to have been the firſt who divided 
purges into hydroticks and purgers of bile. 

N Arbut/inat on Coins. 
Hye'Nn. n. fe ¶ hyene, Fr. hyena, Lat.] 
Hye'NnAa. An animal like a wolf, ſaid 

ſabulouſly to imitate human voices. 

I will weep when you are diſpoſed to be 
merry; I will laugh like a en, when you are 
iuclined to fleep. Shakſprare. 

A wonder more amazing would we find; 
Th' kyena ſhews it, of a double kind; 

Varying the ſexes in alternate years, 

In one begets, and in another bears, Dryden. 

The kyena was indeed well joined with the 
bever, as having alſo a bag in thoſe parts, it, 
thereby we underſtand the kyera odorata, or civet 
cat, Brown's Vulgar Ernrours. 

The keen ena, felleſt of the fell. Thompon. 


HrGcro'METER. n. fe [oy and wirgiw ; 


hygrometre, Fr.] An inſtrument to mea- 
ſure the degrees of moiſture. 

A ſponge, perhaps, might be a better gro- 
meter than the earth of the river, Arbuthrot. 
[VV and oxoriw ; 

hygroſcope, Fr.] An inſtrument to ſhew 
the moiſture and dryneſs of the air, and 
to meaſure and eſtimate the quantity of 
either extreme, Quiney. 

Moiſtme in the air is diſcovered by 4ygr9- 

ſcopes.  Arbuthne!, 


HryLa'sCHICAL., adj. [van and a-] 


Preliding over matter. 

Hym. n./. A ſpecies of dog: unleſs it 
is by miſtake for /ym. 

Avaunt, you curs! 

Maſtiff, greyhound, mungril grim, 
Hound or ſpaniel, brache or mn; 
Or bobrail tike, or trundle tail, 
Tom wül make him weep and wall, 

HYy'MEN, f. /. [V. J 

1. The god of marriage. 


Shak/Þ. 


2. The virginal memhrane. 


ExMeNEAL. . fe [Se.] A mar- 
HruENEAN. i 


riage ſong. 

, 1 „ ro 
And heav'nly choirs the Tywmcrean (ung. Milt. 
Fur ber the ſpouſe prepares the bridal ring; 
For her white virgins Aymencals ſing. Pope. 


adj. Pertaining to mar- 
riage, 


The tutors heard, and dcem'd the mirthfu! 
voice — 


A lignal of her ymheal choice. Pope's Odyſſey. 
hymne, Fr. bus. ] An en- 

comiaſtick fong, or ſong of adoration 
to lome ſuperiour being. 

As I eurſt, in praiſe of mine own dame, | 
So now in honour of thy mother dear, | 
An honourable kymy I eke ſhould frame, Spenſ. 

Our ſolemn kymns to ſullen ditges change; 
Our bridal flow'rs ſerve for a buried coarſe, Shak, 

When ſteel grows 
Soft as the paraſites ſilk, Jet A he made 
An overture for the wars. Shakeſpeare's Cor. 
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There is an inn ſung ; but the ſubject of it 
is always the praiſes of Adam, and Noah, aud 
Abraham, concluding cver with a thankſgiving 
for the nativity of our Saviour. Bacon. 

Farewell, you happy ſhades, 
Where angels fuſt ſhould practiſe hymns, and ſtring 
Their tuneful harps, when they to Heav'n would 
ling. Dryden, 
To HyMN. v. a. [vwir.] To praiſe in 
ſong ; to worſhip with hymns. 

Whoſe bufineſs were to ſerve the Lord 
High up in heav'n, with ſongs to hymn iis throne. 

Milton, 
To HywN. v.n. To ſing fongs of ado- 
ration. 


They touch'd their golden harps, and hymning 
prais'd 
God and bis works. 
He bad not left alive thjs patient ſaint, 
This anvil of affronts, but ſent him hence, 
To hold a peaceful branch of palm above, 
And hymn it in the quue. Dryd. Spenih Friar. 
HyY'Mnick, adj. L.] Relating to 
hymns. | 


He rounds the air, and breaks the Jymnick 
notes | 


In birds, beav'n's choriſters, organick throats ; 
Which, if they did not die, might feem to be 
A tenth rank in the heavenly hierarchy. Donne, 
To Hyy. v. a. [barbarouſly contracted 
from hypochondriack.] To make melan- 
choly ; to diſpirit. 
I have been, to the laſt degree, Hyped fince I 1 
ſaw you. Spect᷑ator. 
HyY'PALLAGE, 2. /. ſyuraMnys]. A figure 
by which words change their caſes with 
each other, 


tly'eER. n. . [A word barbarouſly cur- 
tailed by Prior from — 7 A 
hypereritick; one more eritical than 
neceſſity requires. Prior did not know 
the meaning of the word. 
Criticks I read on other men, 
And Evpers upon them again, Prior. 
HYPE'RBOLA. n. /. [hyperbole, Fr. 
v7 and .] In geometry, a ſec- 
tion of a cone made by a plane, ſo that 
the axis of the ſection inclines to the 
oppolite leg of the cone, which in the 
parabola is parallel to it, and in the 
ellipſis interſects it. The axis of the 
hy berbolical ſection will meet alſo with 
the oppoſite ſide of the cone, when pro- 
duced above the vertex. Harris. 
Had the velocities of the ſeveral planets been 
greater or Jeſs than they are, or had their dif- 
tances from the ſun, or the quantity of the lun“ | 
matter, and conſequently his atttaétise powe? 
been greater or leſs than they are now, wirh the 
ſame velocities, they would not have revo din 
concentrick circles, but have moved in /.) 5: 144/44. 
very cccentrick, Jene. 
Hv“ rFPR BOTZ. n. /. I hyperbole, Fr. cnc: 5.5, | 


A figure in rhetorick by which any 
thing is increaſed or diminiſhed beyond | 
the exact truth: He runs {after than 

lightning. His poſſeſſions are fallen ta 


* 
S 
He was fo gaunt, the caſe of a 


Milton. 


duft. ; 
flagellet was a manſion for Bim. Shakſp. 


Terms unſquar'd 
Which, from the tongue of roaring Typhon dropt, 
Would feem ue ui,. At peare, 
Taffata phraſes, ſilken terms precise, 
Three pil'd An , ſpruce atfectation, 
Figures pedantical, thefe ſummer flies, 
Have blown me full 05 maggot oli»::tation, 
ase. 
They were above the perbibes, that fend 
poetry beſtows upon its admired ois, C. 


| 


} 


— 
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Hyperboles, fo daring and fo bold, 
Diſdaining bounds, are yet by rules control'd;- 
Above the clouds, but yet within our fight, 
They mount with truth, and make a tow'ring 

flight, Granville. 

The common people underſtand raillery, or 


at teaſt rhetorick, and will not take kyperbo/es in 
too litcral a ſenſe. 


Swift, 
HvrERBOLICAL. | adj. [hyperbolique, Fr. 
 HyyERBO'LICK, { from hyperbola, Lat.] 


1, Belonging to the hyperbola; having 
the nature of an hyperbola. 

Cancellated in the micdle with ſquares, with 
triangles beſore and behind with Ayperbolick 
lines, Grew's Muſaum, 

The horny or pellucid coat of the eye riſeth 
up, as a hillock, above the convexity of the white 
ot the eye, and is of an Aperbelical or parabolical 
hgure. - | Ray on the Creation, 

2. | from hyperbole, ] Exaggerating or ex- 
tenuating beyond fact. 

It is parabolical, and probably Ayperbo/ical, 
and therefore nut to be taken in a ſtrict ſenſe. 

| Beyle, 
HyeERrBO'LICALLY. adv. [from hyperbo« 
lical.] 
1. In form of an hyperbola. 
2. With exaggeration or extenuation. 

Yet may all be ſolved, if we take it per- 
lically. Brotur. 

Scylla is ſeated upon a narrow mountain, 
which thruſts into the ſea a ſteep high rock, and 
hyperbelically deſcribed by Homer as inaeceſſible. 

Broome's Notes on the Odyſſey, 

HyPERBOLIFORM. adj. [hyperbola and 

forma.] Having the form, or nearly 
the form of the hyperbola. | 


HyetRBO'REAN. n. ſe [hyperborten, Fr. 
hyperboreus, Lat.] Northern. 

HyeERCR1'TICK, 2. /. [hypercritique, Fr. 
d reg and pix. A critick exact or cape 
tious beyond uſe or reaſon, 

Thoſe #ypercriticks in Engliſh poetry differ 
from the opinion of the Greek and Latin judges, 
from the Italians and French, and from the. ge- 
neral taſte of all ages. Dryden, 

HyPERCR1'TICAL.adj.\ from ypercritick.] 
Critical beyond neceſlity or uſe. 

We are far from impoſing thoſe nice and zy- 
pereritical punctilios, which ſome aſtrologers 
oblige our gardeners to, L. 

Such Avprrcritical readers will conſider my 
buſineſs was to make a body of refined tfavings, 
only taking care to produce them in the mot na- 
tural manner, Seit. 

[HyPERMETER, nf. [rte and wiron ] Any 
thing greater than the ſtandard requires, 

When a man riſes beyond ſix foot, he is an 
Arete, and may be acmitted into the tall 
cab. 


iTYPLRSARCOSLS., A. /. . 


. erg HEAG. 
dec and care.] The growth of fuu- 
gous or proud fleſh. 

Where the ge (is Wis great, [ ſrrin led 
it with precipicate, whereby I. more lor vality 
freed the ulcer of its putreiaction, FW :joman, 

ily men. n. /. fin.] A note of con- 
junction: as vir-tue, ever-diving. 

[LyPNO'TICK. . J. Cd] Any medi- 
cine that induces fleep. 

RH YPOCHONDRES. 2. / [hyrocondres 


6 


F * 

4 * 2 ** > ds * 
4 1 1 * 
* U „ Xe. db * 


<1. ii} cn . 


} The two regions ly ing 
on each ſide the cartilago euſiformis, 
and thoſe of the ribs, and the tip of the 
breaſt, which have in one the liver, and 
in the other the ſpleen, Quincy. 
The blood moving too ſlowly through tis 
celizek and meſenteriek aiteries, produces vs 
Nous complaints in tle lower bowtls anc 42 
6 o 2 
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poche; from whence ſuch perſons are called 
hy pochondriack. Arbuthnot on .Aliments. 


HrrocuoxbRTHAcAT. I adj.[ hypocondria- 

HyyocnonDRIYACK: gue, Fr. from 
hypochondres.] 

1. Melancholy ; diſordered in the imagi- 
nation. 

Socrates laid down his life in atteſtation of 
that moſt fundamental truth, the belief of one 
God; and yet he's not recorded either as fool or 
hypo. hondriack, Decay of Piety, 

2. Producing melancholy ; having the na- 
tnre of melancholy. | 

Cold ſweats are many times mortal, and al- 

* ways ſuſpeRed; as in great fears, and kypochon- 
dr;acal paſhons, being a relaxation or forſaking 
of the ſpirits. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

HyY'eocisrT, n. ſ. [vnixiri; 3 bypocifte, Fr. 

An inſpiſſated juice conſiderably hard 
and heavy, of a fine ſhining black co- 
lour, when broken. The | on of the 
plant is thick and fleſhy; and much 
thicker at the top than towards the 
bottom. The fruits contain, a tough 
glutinous liquor, gathered before they 
are ripe: the juice is expreſſed, then 
formed into cakes. Hill. 

Hryeo'/carsy. n. /. [ hypocrifie, Fr. vnixprige] 
Diſſimulation with regard to the moral 
or religious character. 

Next ſtood Aypocriſy with holy leer, 

Soft ſmiling and demurely looking down; 
But hid the dagger underneath the gown. Dryd. 

Hypecriſy is much more eligible than open in- 
fidelity and vice : it wears the livery of religion, 
and is cautious of giving ſcandal: nay, coati- 
nued diſgnifes are too great a conſtraint : men 
would cave off their vices, rather than undergo 
the toil of practiſing them in private. Swift. 


HY'POCRITE. a. /. [hypocrite, French; 


UTIH UTC 
1. A diſſembler in morality or religion. 
He heartily prays ſome occaſion may detain 
us longer: I dare ſwear lic is #0 hypocrite, but 
prays from his heart. Shakſpeare. 
A wile man hateth not the law; but he that | 
is an 4zporrite ticrefmn, is as a ſhip in a ſtorm. 
Ecclus. 
Pair hypocrite, you ſeek to cheat in vain; , 
Your fitence argues, you aſk time to reign. Dryd. 
he making religion neceſſary to intereſt 
might increaſe hypecriſy ; but if one in twenty 
ſhould be brought to true piety, and nineteen be 
enly kypucrites, the advantage would ſtill be 
great, | . Swift. 
2. A diſſembler. 
Beware, ye honeſt: the third circling glaſs 
Suffices virtue : but may Aaypocrares, 
Who flyly ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Hateful as hell, fal picas'd unwain'd drink on, 


| 
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And through intemp'rance grow a while fincere, 
; Philips. 
Hyeocr1'TICAL, * [from hypocrite.] 


Hvroc trick. Diſſembling; inſin- 
cere; appearing differently from the 
reality. | | 

Now you are confeſſing your enormities ; I 
know it by that Aypocritical, down-caſt look. 

Dryden's Spaniſh Friar, 

Whatever virtues may appear in him, they 
will be eſteemed an kypocritical impoſture on 

the world; and in his retired pleaſures, he will 
be preſumed a libertine. Rogers. 

Let others ſkrew their y pecritict face. Swift, 

HyrocR1'TICALLY. adv. ¶ from hypocri- 
tical.] With diſſimulation; without 
ſincerity ; falſely. 

Simeon and Levi ſpake not only falſely, but 
infidiouſly, nay kypoeritically, abufing at once 
their pioſelytes and their religion. 

| Government of the Tongue. 

HyeroGa'sTRICK. adj. [hypogaſtrique, Fr. 
zo and yarye. ] Seated in the lower part 
of the belly. 

The ſwelling we ſuppoſed to riſe from an 
effuſion of ſerum through all the kypogaſtrick ar- 
teries. Wiſeman 

HyeoGe'um. u. /, [Un and y.] A name 
which the ancient architects gave to all 
the parts of a building that were under 
ground, as cellars and vaults. Harris. 

HYPO'STASIS. n. /. [hypofla/e, Fr. 
v rü | 

1. Diſtin ſubſtance. 

2. Perſonality. A term uſed in the doc- 
trine of the Holy Trinity. 

The oneneſs of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, refer- 
ring to the ſeveral Aypeſtaſes in the one eterral, 
indiviſible, divine- nature, and the eternity of the 
Son's generation, and his co-ctcrnity and con- 
ſubſtantiality with the Father, are aſſertions equi- 
valent to thoſe compriſed in the ancient ſimple 
article, Hammond, 


HyrosTa'TiCAL. adj. | hypoſtatique, Fr. 
from hypoſtaſis.] ; 


1. Conſtitutive ; 
ingredients. 

Let our Carneades, warn men not to ſubſcribe 

to the grand doctrine of the chymiſts, touching 

their three kypoſtatical principles, till they have a 

little examined it. Boyle. 


2. Perſonal ; diſtinctly perſonal. 


conſtituent as diſtin 


HyeoTEexu'ss. u. / [ hypotenuſe, French; | 


urorizesz. | The line that ſubtends the 


right angle of a right-angled triangle ; 
the ſubtenſe. 


The ſquare of the hypotenzſe in a right-angled | 


triangle, is equal to the ſquares of the two other 
fides, Locke. 


\ 
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HYPOTHESIS. n./. {hypothe/e, Fr. 
bro, A ſuppoſition; a fyſtem 
formed upon ſome principle not proved, 

The mind caſts and turns itſelf reſtleſſy from 
one thing to another, till at length it brings all 
the ends of a long and various kypethefis toge- 
ther; ſees how one part coheres with another, 

and ſo clears off all the appearing contrarietics 
that ſeemed to lie croſs, and make the whole un- 
intelligible. ö Sui i. 
With imagin'd ſovereignty 
Lord of his new hypotheſis he reigns ; 
He reigns : how long? till ſome uſurper riſe : 
And he too, mighty thoughtful, mighty wiſe, 
Studies new lines, and other circles feigns. Prior, 

HvrorhE“TIc ATL. Þ adj. [Aypothelique, Fr. 

HyroTHE'TICK. from hypotheſis. ] In- 
cluding a ſuppoſition ; conditional. 

Conditional or hypothetical propoſitions are thoſe 
whoſe parts are united by the conditional parti» 
cle if; as, if the ſun be fixed, the earth muſt 
move. | Watts.. 

HyeoTHE'TICALLY. adv. [from Bypothe- 
tical. ] Upon ſuppoſition ; .conditionally. 

The only part liable to imputation is calling 


ber a goddeſs ; yet this is propoſed with modeſty 
and doubt, and kypothetically, Broome, 


HyzsT, HuxsT, HERST, are all from 


the Saxon hynyx, a wood or grove. 
Gibſon. 
Hy'ss0Þ. 1. /. [hyſſope, Fr. Y opus, Lat.] 
A verticillate plant. 
It hath been a great diſpute, whether the / 
ſop commonly known is the ſame which is men- 
' tioned in ſcripture, Miller. 
The hy//op of Solomon cannot be well con- 
ceived to be our common % p; for that is not 
the leaſt of vegetables obſerved to grow upon 
walls; but rather ſome kind of capillaries,, 
which only grow upon walls and ftony places. 
Brown, 


Hysrr'nIcAL. $49; [ hy/terique, French; 
HysTE'R1CK. USEp4K6c, 
1. Troubled with fits; diſordered in the 


regions of the womb. | 
In kyfterick women the rarity of ſymptoms 
doth oft ſtrike an aftoniſhment into ſpectators, 
Harvey on Conſumptions, 
Many AHerical women are ſenſible of wind 
paſſing from the womb. Floyer en tie Humours. 
2. Proceeding from diſorders in the womb. 
Parent of vapours, and of female wit,. 
Who gave th* kyfterick or poetic fit. Pope. 
This terrible ſcene made too violent an im- 
pre ſſion upon a woman in her condition, and 
threw her into a ſtrong eric fit. Arbuthnot, 


HysSTE'RICKS. 1. /. [orice] Fits of 


women, ſuppoſed to proceed from dife 
orders in the womb, 


1 


Is in Engliſh conſidered both as a 


9 vowel and conſonant ;. though, ſince 
© the vowel and conſonant differ. in 
their form as well as ſound, they may be 
more properly accounted two letters. 
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LT vowel has a long ſound, as fine, thine, | 


which is uſually marked with an e final; 
and a ſhort ſound, as /in, thin. Prefixedto 
e it makes a diphthoug of the ſame ſound 
with. the ſoft i, or double e, ce: thus 


2 — roo errno — 


1 


Feld, yield, are ſ poken as feeld, peeld; 
except friend, which is ſpoken frend. 
Subjoined to @ ore it makes them long, 
as fail, neigh; and to o makes a mingled 


| ſouud, which approaches mote.ncarly 


F 
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to the true notion of a diphthong, or | 
ſound compoſed of the ſounds of two 
vowels, than any other combination of 
vowels in the Engliſh language, as oil, 
coin. The found of i bers another i, 


and at the end of a word is always 
expreſſed by y. 


7 conſonant has invariably the ſame 
ſound with that of g in giant, as jade, 
jet, jilt, jolt, juſt. 

I. pronoun 1 [, Gothick; 1c, 
Saxon ; ich, Dutch. 
J. gen. me; plural ve, gen. us. 
10, me; pe, I 
1. The pronoun of the firſt perſon, my/clf. 
I do not like theſe ſeveral councils, I, S. 
There is none greater in this houſe than I. Gen. 
Be of good cheer, it is 7: be not afraid. Mat. 
What ſhall I do to be for ever known, 
And make thy age to come my own ; 
F ſhall like beaſts to common people dye, 
Unlefs you write my elegy. 
Hence, and make room for me. 
When chance of buſineſs parts ws two, 
What do our ſouls, I wonder do ? Croley. 
Thus, having paſb'd the night in fruitleſs pain, 
Ito my longing friends return again. 
Of night impatient awe demand the day, 
The day arrives, and for the night we pray. 
Blackmore. 
2. Me is in the following paſſage written 
for J. 


Cowley. 
Coley. 


There is but one man whom ſhe can have, | 


and that is me. Clariſſa. 


3. 7 is more than once in Shakſpeare writ- 
ten for ay, or yes. 

Hath Romeo flain himſelf? Say thou but J, 
And that bare vowel, J, ſhall poiſon more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice, Shak. 

Did your letters pierce the queen ? 

II, fir; ſhetook em and read em in my preſence, 
And now and then an ample tear trill d down. 
Shaxſpeare. 
To TA'BBER. v. n. [ gabberen, Dutch. ] 
To talk idly ; to prate without think- 
ing; to chatter. | 

We ſcorn, for want of talk, to aller 
Of patties. | "_ 

Ja'BBERER, u. / from jalber.] One who 
talks inarticulately or unintelligibly. 

Out cant the Babylonian labourers 

At all their dialects of jabbcerers, 
Ja'CENT. adj. 
length. 

So laid, they are more apt in ſwagging down 
to pierce than in the jacert poſture, Wotton, 

Ja'CINTH. tt. { [ for hyacinth, Jeruſalem 
for Hieru/alem. | 


1. The ſame with hyacinth. 

2. A gem of a deep reddiſh yellow, ap- 
proaching to a flame colour, or the 
deepelt amber. Wuudward. 

JACK. n. /. [probably by miſtake from 
Jaques, which in French is James. 

I, The diminutive of John. Uſed as a 

general term of contempt for ſaucy or 
. paltry fellows. as 
I am in eſtimation : 
You will perceive that a Jack gardant cannot 
Office me from my ſon Coriolanus. Shakſpeare. 
I have in my mind 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging Jacks, 
Which I will practife, Shak ſpeare, 
Every Jack ſlave has his belly-full of fighting, 
and I muſt go up and down like a cock that 
nobody can match. Shakſpeare, 

2. The name of inſtruments which ſupply 
the place of a boy ; as, an inſtrument 

10 pull off boots. 


adibras. 
[jacens, Lat.] Lying at 


4. A young pike. 


Dryden. | 


| 9. The male of animals. 


| 
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Foot- boys, who had frequently the eommen | 
name of jack given them, were kept to turn the 
ſpit, or to pull off their maſters boots; but when 
inſtruments were invented for both thoſe ſervices, 
they were both called jacks. Watts' Lagick, 

3. An engine which turns the ſpit. 

The excellencies of a good jack are, that the 
Jack frame be forged and filed ſquare ; that the 
wheels be perpendicularly and ſtrongly fixed on 
the ſquares of the ſpindles; that the tecth be 
evenly cut, and well ſmuothed; and that the 
teeth of the worm-wheel fall evenly into the 
groove of the worm. Mo von. 

The ordinary jacks, uſed for roaſting of meat, 
commonly conſiſt but of three wheels. Filkins. 

A cookmaid, by the fall of a jack weight upon 
her head; was beaten down. Wiſeman. 

Some ſtrain in rhyme; the muſes on their 

racks g 


Scream, like the winding of ten thouſand jacks. 
Pope. 


No fiſh will thrive in a pond where roach or 
gudgeons are, except jacks, Mortimer, 


5. [jacque, Fr.] A coat of mail. 
The reſidue were on foot, well furniſhed with 
Jack and tkull, pike, dagger, bucklers made of 
board, and flicing (words, broad, thin, and of an 
exccllent temper, Hayward. 
6. A cup of waxed leather. 
Dead wine, that ſtinks of the borrachio, ſup 
From a foul jack, or greaſy maple cup, Dryden. 


7. A ſmall bowl thrown out for a mark 
to the bowlers. 
Tis as if one ſhould fay, that a bowl equally 
poiſed, and thrown upon a plain bowling-green, 
will run neceſſarily in a dire& motion; but if it 
be made with a byaſs, that may decline it a little 

from a ſtraight line, it may acquire a liherty 
of will, and ſo run ſpontancoutly to the jack. 
; | Bentley. 
8. A part of the muſical inſtrument called 
a virginal. 

In a virginal, as ſoon as ever the jack falleth, 
and toucheth the ſtring, the ſound ceaſeth. 
Bacon. 


> 


A jack aſs, for a ſtallion, was bought for three 
thouſand two hundred and twenty-nine pounds 
three ſhillings and four-pence. Arbuthneat. 

10. A ſupport to ſaw wood on. Ainſev. 

11. The colours or enſign of a ſhip. Ainſe. 

12. A cunning fellow who can turn to 
any thing, as in the following phraſe. 

Fack of all trades, ſhow and ſound 
An inverſe burfe, an exchange under ground. 

Cleaveland. 

Jack Boots. n. J. Low 2 a coat of 

mail.] Boots which ſerve as armour 
to the legs. 

A man on horſchack, in his breeches and jact 
boots, Aceiled up in a commode and a night-rail. 

Spectator. 

Jack by the hedge. u. ſ. [eryſimum.] An 

herb that grows wild under hedges, 15 

eaten as other fallads are, and much 

uſed in broth. Mortimer, 

Jack Pudding. n. f. {jack and pudding. ] 
A zany ; a merry Andrew. 

Every jack pudaing will be ridiculing palpable 
weakneſſes which they ought to cover. I. Ir. 

A buffoon is called by every nation by the 
name of the diſh they like beſt : in French jean 
pettage, and in Engliſh jack pudding, Grardian, 

Tack pudding, in his party-colomed jacket, 
Toiſes the glove, and jokes at ev'ry packet, Cay. 

Jack with a Lantern, An ignis fatuus, 
Jacka'L, n. /. [chacal, Fr.] A ſmall ani- 
mal ſuppoſed to {tart prey for the lion. 

The Belgians tack upon our rear, 

And 1aking chale-guus through our Rerns they 


— 


— 


1 
Clofe by their fireſhips, lice acta. appear, 
Wo on their lions for the prey attend. Dryden. 


The mighty lion, before whom flood the littie 
Jackal, the faithful ſpy of the king of beats. 


Arbuthnot and Pete. 

JacxALENT. n. f. [Tack in Lent, a poor 
ſtarved fellow.] A ſimple ſheepiſh fellow. 
You little zacka/ent, have you been true to us? 
—Ay, I'll be ſworn. Shakſpeare, 


Ja'cKaNares, 2. /. [ jack and ape.] 
1. Monkey; an ape. 
2. A coxcomb; an impertinent, 
Which is he? 
That jachkanapes with ſcarfs, Shakſpeare, 
People wonder'd how ſuch a young upſtart 
Jackanapes ſhould grow ſo pert and ſaucy, and 
take ſo much upon him. Ai but hnot., 
Jack pa'w. n./. [ jack and daw.] A cock 
daw; a bird taught to imitate the nu- 
man voice. 
To impoſe on a child to get by heart a long 
ſcroll of phraſes, without any ideas, is a prac- 


tice fitter for a fach dat than for any thing that 
wears the ſhape of man. | Watts, 


Ja'cxET. 2. /. [ jacquet, Fr.] 
1. A ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat. 
In a blue jac#-!, with a croſs of red. Hubb. T. 


And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by; 
And here a failor's jacket hangs to dry, Pepe. 


2. To beat ones JACKET, is to beat the 

man. 
She fel} upon the jacket. of the parſon, who 

ſtood gaping at her. L' Eftrange, 

Ja'coB*s Ladder. n. ſ. [ polemonium.] The 
ſame with Greek valcrian.. 

Ja'cog's Staff. n. /. 

1. A pilgrims ſtaff. 

2. Staff concealing a dagger. 

3. A crolſs-{taff; a kind of aſtrolabe. 


Ja'coBINE., . /. A pigeon with a high | 


tuft, Ainſworth. 
JacTiTA'TION. n. .. [LCjadtiio, Lat.] 
1. Toſſing motion; reſtleſſneſs; heaving. 
If the patient be ſurpriſed with ſacflitatian, or 
great oppreiion about the ſtomach, expect no 
relief irom cordials. Huey. 
2. A term in the canon law for a falſe 
pretenſion to marriage. 


JacuLa'TIOoN. . f. [| jaculatio, jaculor,, 
Lat.] The act of throwing miſlive 
Weapons. 


So l:ii!ls amid' the air, encounter'd hills, 
Hurl'd to and fro with jacru/atinn dire, Aſilton, 


JADE. . /. [ The etymology of this word 
is doubtful: Sinner derives it from- 
gaad, a goad or ſpur] 


t. A horſe of no ſpirit ; a hired horſe; a. 
worthleſs nag. 
Alas, what wigits are theſe that load my 
heart ! 
Jam as dull 2s winter-Rarved ſheep, 
Tir'd as a ade in overloaden cart, Sidney, 
Vhea they thould endure the bloody ſur, 
They fall their crefty and, like deceitful ja.ts, 
Sink ih the trial. Saatlp. FJuliu, har. 
Ihe horſemen fit like fixed candleſtic ke, * 
With torchſtuves in their hand; and their poor 
jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the head and 
hips. Sęalſpcure. 
So have I ſcen with armed heel, 
'A wight beſttide a commonweal, 
While ſtill the more he Kiek'd and ſpurr'd, 
The leſs the ſullen ade has Rirr'd, [Tudibras, 
The plain nag came upon the trial to prove 
Yoſe to be jules that made ſport with him. 
Big 2 ji ange. 
Falſe ſteps but help them to renew their race, 
As, atter tumbling, e will mend thei pace, 
Hopes - 
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JAG 
2. A ſorry woman. A word of contempt 


noting ſometimes age, but generally vice. 
Shall theſe, theſe old judre, paſt the flower 


Of youth, that you have, paſs you. Chapman. 
But ſhe, the cunning'ſt Jae alive, 
Says, 'tis the ready way to thrive. Stepney. 


Get in, hufly : now will I perſonate this young 
Jade, and diſcover the intrigue. Seuthern. 

In di'monds, pearl, and rich brocades, 

She ſhines the firti of batter'd jades, 

And flutters in her pride. Swift. 
3- A young woman: in irony and ſlight 

contempt. 

You ſee now and then ſome handſome young 

jades among them: the ſluts have very often 
white teeth and black eyes. Aldiſmm, 
Jave. n./. A ſpecies of ſtone. 

The jade is a ſpecies of the jaſper, and of 
extreme hardneſs. Its colour is compoſed of a 
pale blueiſh grey, or aſh-colour, and a pale 
green, not uniform. It appears dull and coarſe 
on the ſurface, but it takes a very elegant po- 
liſh. It is uſed by the Turks for handles of ſa- 
hres. Hill. 

To ]AaDs. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To tire; to haraſs; to diſpirit; to 


weary : applied originally to horſes. 
With his banners, and his well-paid ranks, 
The ne*er-yct-beaten horſe of Parthia 
We've jailed out o' th” field, Shakſpeare. 
It is good in diſcourſe to vary and intermingle 
ſpeech of the preſent occation with arguments; 
for it is a dull thing to tice and jade any thing 
too far. ; Bacon. 
If fleet dragon's progeny at laſt 
Proves jaded, and in frequent matches caſt 
No favour for the flallion we retain, 
And no reſpe& for the degenꝰ rate ſtrain. Dryden, 
The mind once jaded, by an attempt above its 
power, is very hardly brought to exert its force 
again. Locke. 
There are ſeaſons when the brain is overtired 
or jaded with ſtudy or thinking; and upon ſome 
other accounts animal nature may be languid or 
' cloudy, and unfit to aſſiſt the ſpirit in meditation. 
Watts. 
2. To overbear; to cruſh; to degrade ; 


to haraſs, as a horſe that is ridden too 


hard. | 
If we live thus tamely, 
To be thus fad by a picce of ſcarlet, 
Farewell nobility, Shakſpeare's Henry vii, 
3. To employ in vile offices, 
Tut honourable blood 
Muſt not be ſhed by ſuch a ated groom. Sha#ſp. 
4. To ride; to rule with tyranny. | 
L do aut now fool myſelf, to let imagination 
1aie me: tor every reaſon excites to this. Shakſp, 
75% faves. v. 2. To loſe ſpirit; to fink. 
Many offer at the effects of friendſhip, but 
they cio not laſt: they are promiſing in the be- 
g'inning, but they fail and jade and tire in the 
proſecution. South. 
Ja'visn. adj. from jade. 
1. Vitious; bad, as a horſe. 
Tirit bors'd us @1 their backs, to ſhow us 
A (2414 tick at laſt, and throw us. Hudibras, 
Wen once the people get the ja trick 
Of trrowing of their King, no ruter 's ſafe. 
Seuthesn, 


2. Unchaſte; incontinent. 

*Tis to no boot to be jcalous of a woman; for 
if the humour takes her to be j, not all the 
jocks and ſpies in nature can Keep her honeſt, 

J. Eftrange, 

To [AG. v. a. [ gagawv, ſlits or holes, 

Welſh.] To cut into indentures ; to 
cut into tecth like thoſe of a ſaw. 

Some leaves are round, ſome long, ſome 
ſquare, and many j2gged on the ſides. Vacon. 

Tre jazging of pinks and gilliflowers is like 
the inequality uf oak He, es; but they never have 
2 a plain purle, Bacon. 


| 


JAL 


by the impetuous aſſaults, or the filent under- 
minings of waves; violent rains muſt waſh down 
earth from the tops of mountains, Bentley. 
An alder-tree is one among the leſſer trees, 
whoſe younger branches are ſoft, and whole leaves 
are jagged. - Watts. 
JacG. . . [from the verb.] A protu- 


berance or denticulation. 

The figure of the leaves is divided into ſo 
many jaggs or eſcallops, and curiouſly indented 
round the edges, Ray. 

Take off all the ſtaring ftraws, twigs, and 
Jaggs in the hive, and make them as ſmooth as 
poſſi' le. Mertimer's Huſbandry, 

Ja'c6cy. adj. [from jagg.] Uneven ; den- 
ticulated. 

His tow' ring creſt was glorious to bebold; 
His ſhoulders and his ſides were ſcal'd with gold; 
Thrce tongues he brandiſh'd when he chug'd 

his foes ; 
His teeth ſtood jaggy in three dreadful rows. 
Addiſon. 

Amid” thoſe angles, infinitely ſtrain'd, 

They joyful leave their jagg y falts behind. 

; Thomſon. 

Ja"ccepNess. n./. [from jagged.) The 
ſtate of being denticulated ; unevenneſs. 
Firſt draw rudely your leaves, making them 
plain, before you give them their veins or jag- 
gedneſs, Peacham on Drawing. 


JAIL. n./. [geol, Fr.] A gaol; a pri- 
ſon; a place where criminals are con- 
fined, See Gaor. It is written either 
way; but commonly by latter writers 
Jail. 

Away with the dotard, to the ja// with him. 

Shakſpeare. 

A dependant upon him paid fix thouſand 

pounds ready money, which, poor man, he lived 

to repent in a ail, Clarendon. 

He figh'd and turn'd his eyes, becauſe he 

knew ' 

*T was but a larger jail he had in view. Dryden. 
One ali did all their criminals reſtrain, 

Wich now the walls of Rome can ſcarce contain. 


Dryden. 
Ja“ILBIR D. n. / [jail and Bird.] One 
who has been in a jail. | 
Ja'iLER, „7. [ from jail.] A gaoler; the 
keeper of a priſon. 
Seeking many means to ſpeak with her, and 
ever kept from it, as well becauſe the ſhunned 
it, ſeeing and diſdaining his mind, as becauſe of 


her jealous ales. Sidney 
This is as a jailer, to bring forth 
Some monſtrous malefaor. Shatſpeare, 


His pow'r to hojlow caverns is confin'd; 
There let him reign, the ja7ler of the wind; 
With hoarſe commands his breathing ſubjects 

call, | 
And boalt and bluſter in his empty hall, Diyd. 
Palamon, the pris'ner knight, 
Reſtleſs for woe, aroſe before the light; 
And, with his jai/er's leave, deſired to breathe 
An air morc welcome than the damp bencath, 
Dry.ten 
Ja'xes. n. . [of uncertain etymology. ] 
A houſe of office. 

Iwill tread this inbolted villain into mortar, 

and daub the walls of jatr's with him, Shatfp. 
Their ſordid avarice rakes | 
In excrements, and hites the very jates. Dryden 

Some have fiſhed the very jukes for papers 

left there by men of wit. Swift, 
Jaray. n. fe [jalap, French; jalapium, 
low Latin.] A medicinal drug. 

Talap is a firm and Tolid root, of a wrinkled 
ſurface, and generally cut into flices, heavy and 
hard to break; of a faintith ſmell, and of an 
acrid and nauſeous taſte. It had its name ja/ a- 
fium, or jalapa, from Xalapay, à town in New 
Spain, in the neighbuurt.ood of which it was 

| 


The banks of that ſea muſt be jagged and torn diſcovered; though it is now principally brouglit 
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from the Madeiras, It is an excellent purgative 
where ſerous humours are to be evacuated. Hl.. 
Jam. . / [I know not whence derived, ] 
A conſerve of fruits boiled with ſugar 
and water. 

Jams. n. /. [ jambe, French, a leg.) Any 
1 on either ſide, as the poſts of a 

oor. 


No timber is to be laid within twelve inches of 
the fore ſide of the chimney ans. Ao von. 


Ia'MBick. n. /. [iambique, French; iam- 
bicus, Latin.] Verſes compoſed of iam- 
bick feet, or a ſhort and long ſyllable al- 
ternately ; uſed originally in fatire, 
therefore taken for ſatire. 
In thy felonious heart though venom lies, 
It does but touch thy Iriſh pen, and dies: 
Thy genius calls thee not to purchaſe fame 
In keen 7ambicks, but mild anagram. Lryden, 
75 JA'NGLE. v. n. [| 1angler, French. Skin- 
ner.] To altercate; to quarrel; to 
bicker in words. A low word. 

Good wits will be jangiing ; but, gentles agree, 
This civil war of wits were much better us'd 
On Navaire and his book- men. Shatſpeare, 

So far am I glad it did ſo fort, 
And this their jazgling I eftcem a fpurt. HA. 

There is no errour which hath not ſome ap- 
pearance of probability reſembling truth, which 
when men, who ſtudy to be fingular, find ont, 
ſtraining reaſon, they then publiſh to the world 
matter of contention and jangling. Raleigh, 

To JA'NGLE. v.a. Jo make to found 
untuneably. | 

Now lee that noble and that ſovereign reaſon, 
Like ſweet bells jang/ed out of tune, and harlth, 

Shatſpeare*s Hamlet, 
'Ere Gothick forms were known in Greece, 
And in our veiſe *ere monkich rhimes 
Had jarg/ed their fantaſtick chimes, Prior, 
Ja'NGLER, n. /. [from the verb.] A 
wrangling, chattering, noiſy fellow. 
Ja/N1ZARY. . /. [a Turkiſh word.] One 
of the guards of the Turkiſh king. 

His grand vizir, preſuming to inveſt 
The chief imperial city of tie weſt, 
With the firſt charge compell'd in hatte to riſe; 
The ſtandards loft, and jarizarics lain, 
Render tne hopes he gave his maſter vain. 

| Iller. 

Ja“ x x Ok. n. /. [probably a corruption 
of bannock. ] Oat-bread. A northern 
word, | 
Ja'nTy. adj, [corrupted from gentil, Fr.] 

Showy ; fluttering. 

This ſort of woman is a janty flattern: ſhe 
hangs on her cloatus, plays her head, and varics 
her poſture. Spe ciutet. 

Ja/nuvany, n. ſe [ Januarius, Latin.] 
The firit month of the year, from Jamie, 
to whom it was among the Romans con- 
ſecrated, 

January is clad in white, the colour of the 
earth at this time, blowing his nails. This 
month had the name from Janus, painted with 
two faces, hgnifying Providence, Peacham, 

JAPAN. n. /. [from Japan in Ae, 
where figured work was Originally 
done.] Work varniſhed and railed in 
gold and colours. It is commonly ufed 
with another ſubſtantive, and therefore 
may be conſidered as an adjective. _ 

Tue poor girl had broken a large japan gu, 
of great value, with a ſtroke of her bruſh, S/. 

To JaPaA'N. v. a. [from the noun. ] 

1. To varniſh, and embclliſh with gold 

| and raiſed figures. 


* 
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JAR. 2. / [from the verb.] 


JAR 
For not the deſk with ſilver nails, 
Nor bureau of expence, | 
Nor (ta11difh well japann'd avails 
The writing of goud tenſe, Swift, 
2. Toblack and gloſs ſhoes. A low phraſe, 
The god of fire , 
Among theſe gen'rous preſents joins his part, 
And aids with ſoot the new japannirg ait. Gay. 
JaeA'NNER, =. /. [from japan.] 
1. One ſkilled in japan work. 
2, A ſhoeblacker. So called becauſe he 
makes the ſhoes ſhine, 
The poor have the ſame itch ; 
They change their weekly barber, weekly news, 
Prefer a ne. ſapanner to their ſhues, Pope, 
To Jak. v. n. [from eonne, anger, 
Saxon; or guerre, war, French; or 
garren, old Teutonick, to clamour. ] 


1. To ſtrike together with a kind of ſhort 
rattle, 
The rings of iron, that on the doors were hung, 
Sent out a ing ſound, and harſhly rung. Dryd. 
My knces tremble with the jarring blow. Gay 
2. To. ſtrike or ſound untuncably and 
regularly. | 
O, you kind gods! 
Cure this great breach in his abuſed nature : 
Th” untun'd and jarring ſenſes, O, wind up, 
Of this cbild-changed father! Shakſpeare, 
I perceive you delight not in muſick, 
— Not a whit, when it jars ſo. Shakſpeare. 
A ſtring may ar in the beſt maſter's nand, 
And the moſt ſkilſul archer miſs his aim. Roſcom, 
He keeps his temper'd mind, fſeienc and pute, 
And every paſſion aptly harmoniz'd 
Amid a jarring world. Thomſen's Summer. 
3. Toclaſh; to interfere ; to act in op- 
poſition ; to be inconſiſtent. 
At laſt, though long, our jarring notes agree. 
Shatſpeare. 
For orders and degrees 
Far not with liberty, but well conſiſt. 
Venalus concluded his report: 
A jarring murmur fill'd the factious court: 
As when a torrent rolls with rapid race, 
The flood, conſtrain'd within a ſcanty ſpace, 
Rours horrible, Dryden's Ancil, 
4. To quarrel ; to diſpute. 
When thoſe renowned noble peers of Greece, 
Tough ſtubborn pride, among themſelves did 
7a 
Forgetful of the famous golden fleece, 
Then Orpheus with is harp their ſtrife did bar. 
Spenſer. 
They muſt be ſometimes ignorant of the means 
conducing to thoſe ends, in which alone they can 
Jar and oppoſe cach other. Dryden. 


Milton, 


1. A kind ef rattling vibration of ſound, 
In r, the tongue is held ſtifly at its whole 
length, by the foice of the muſcles ; fo as when 
the irmpulic of breath ſtrikes upon the end of the 
tongue, Whey it finds paſſage, it ſhakes and agi- 
totes the whole tongue, whereby the ſound is 
atfected with a trembling jar. Holder. 
2. Claſh of iutereſts or opinions; diſcord ; 
debate. 
He maketh war, he maketh peace again, 
Ard yet his peace is but continual jar: 
O miſerable men, that to him ſubpe are! 


Fairy Queen | 


Nath'leſs, my brother, fince we paſſed are 
Vnto this point, we will appeaſe our jar. 
Hubberd's Tale. 
Force would be right; or rather, right and 
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Between whole endleſs jar juſtice prefides, 
Would }ofe their names, and fo would juſtice too. 
 Shakſpeare, 
3. A ſtate in which a door unfaſtened may | 
ſtrike the poſt; half opened. 
The chaftering with diſſenters, and dodging | 
about this or c' other ceremony, is but like open- 


IA 
ing a few wickets, and leaving them 2 jr, by 
which no more than one can get in at a time. 
; Swift, 
4. [giarro, Italian. ] An earthen veſſel. 
About the upper part of the jar there appeared 


a good number of bubbles, Boyle. 
He mead for cooling drink prepares, 
Of virgin honey in the jars, Dryden. 


Warriors welter on the ground, 
Whilſt empty jars the dire defeat reſound. Garth. 
JARDES. u. /. [French.] Hard cal- 
lous tumours in horſes, a little below the 
bending of the ham on the outfide. 
This diſtemper in time will make the 
horſe halt, and grow ſo painful as to 
cauſe him to pine away, and become 
light-bellied. It is moſt common to 
managed horſes, that have been kept 

too much upon their haunches. 
Farricr's Did. 
JARGON. . J. [ jargon, Fr. gericonga, 
Spaniſh.] Unintelligible talk; gabble; 

gibberiſh, 

Nothing is clearer than mathematical demon- 
ſtration; yet let one, who is altogether ignorant 
in mathematicks, hear it, and he will hold it 
to be plain fuſtian or jargon, Bramhall. 

From this lam toil again what knowledge flows? 
Fult as much, perhaps, as ſhows 
That all his predeceſſor's rules 
Were empty cant, all jarg9 of the ſchools. Priar. 

During the uſurpation an infuſion of enthuſi— 
aſtick jarger prevailed in every wilting, Swift 

Ja'nGONELLE. . /. A ſpecies of pear. 
See PEAR. 


Ja'sHawk. n. ,. [probably ras or eyas 
hawk. ] A young hawk. Ainſworth. 
Ja'sMINE. *n. . | gelſeminum ; yaſmin, Fr. 


It is often pronounced jefſemine.] A 


creeping ſhrub with a fragrant flower. 

Tnou, like the harmleſs bee, may*lt freely 

range; 

From jaſmine grove to grove may ſt wander. 
Thomſen, 
Ja'sMiNe Perſian. n. ſ. A plant. A ſpe- 

cies of lilach. 

Ja'seER. n. /. | jaſce, French; iaſpis, Lat. 

hard ſtone of a bright beautitul green 
colour, ſometimes clouded with white, 
found in maſſes of various ſizes and ſhapes, 

It is capable of a very elegant poliſh, 

and is found in many parts of the Eaſt 

Indies, and in Egvpt, Africa, Tartary, 
and China, Hill. 

The baſis of jaſper is uſually of a greeniſh hue, 
and ſpotted with red, yellow, and white. 

IFcdward*s Met. Fei. 

The moſt valuable pillars about Rome are 
four columns of oriental jajper. in St. Paulina's 
chapel, and one of tranſparent oriental jaſper in 
the vatican library. Addiſon an Italy. 

IATROLE'PTICK. adj. [tatroleptique, Fr. 
izTg; and ah.] That cures by auoint- 
ing. 

To Ja'VEL, orjadle, v. a. To bemire; to 
ſoil over with dirt through uancceſfary 
traverſing and travelling. This word is 
ſtill retained in Scotland and the nor— 
thern counties. 

Ja'vEL. z. /. [perhaps from the verb. ] 
A wandering or dirty fellow. 

When as time, flying with wings ſwift, 
Expired had the term that thoſe rwo jars 
Should tender up a reckoning of their travels, 

Hubberd®s Tate, 

Sir Thomas More, preparing himſelf for exe- 
cution, put on his beft apparel, which the lieu- 
teuant compelled him to put of again, ſay ing, 


— 
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That he who ſhould have them was but a ja: ef. 
What, ſays fir Thomas, ſhall I account bim a 
Javel, who ſhall this day do me ſo great a be- 
ne tit? More's Life of Sir Ilemas Mose. 
Ja'vELiN. n. /. | javeline, French.] A 
ſpear or half pike, which anciently was 
uſed either by foot or horſe, It had an 
iron head pointed. 
Others, from the wall, defend 
With dart and avi, tones and ſulph' tous fire; 
On each hand Naughter and gigantick deeds, 
F Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 
She ſhakes her myrtle vn, and, behind, 
Her Lycian quiver dances in the wind. Dryden. 
Flies the jave/;n ſwilter to its mark, 
Launch'd tivm the vigour of a Roman arm? 
Adaijon. 
JA/UNDICE. =. /. [ jauniffe, jaune, ye!- 
low, French.] A diſtemper from ob- 
ſtructions of the glands of the liver, 
which prevents the gall being duly ſepa- 
rated by them from the blood; and ſome- 
times, eſpecially in hard drinkers, they 
are ſo indurated as never after to be 
opened, and ftraiten the motion of the 
blood ſo much through that viſcus, as to 


make it divert with a force great enough 


into the gaſtrick arteries, which go off 
from the hepatick; to break through 
them, and drain into the ſtomach ; ſo 
that vomiting of blood, in this diſtem- 
per, is a fatal ſymptom, Quincy. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm 
within, 
Sit like his grandũre cut in alabaſter ? / 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundics 
By being pceviſh? Skakſp. Merch. of Venice, 
Thole were thy thoughts, and thou could'ſt 
judge ariglit, a 
Till int'reſt made a fdundice in thy fight, Dryer, 
The eyes of a man in the jaundice make yel— 
low obſervations on every thing ;- and the ſoul, 
tinctured with any paſſion, diffules a falſe colour 
over the appearances ui things. Watts, 


JyuxnDiceD. adj, [from jaundice, ) In- 
fected with the jaundice. 
All ſeems infeRed, tit th“ infected ſpy, 
As ail looks yellow to the je/:.Qie'd eye. Hope. 
To lau Nr. v. n. [| janter, French.] 'lo 
wander here and there; to bultle about, 
It is now always uſed in contempt or le- 
vity. 
I was not made a borſe, 
And yet I bcar a burthen like an ats; 
Spur-gall'd anc. tir'd ly jarniing Bolinghroke. 
Shakſpeare's Richard 11. 
Jauxr. u. / [from the verb.] Ramble ; 
flight; excurſion It is co ny uſed 
ludicrouſly, but ſcleianly by An. 
Our Saviour meek, and wit ante abled mind, 
After his airy jant, though biurry'd tore, 
Hungry and cold, bete 


4 
in *(3 13 ict. Mieten. 
: * * . 16 
He ſends me out on many a jet, 


Old houſes in the night *o haul lt, Hud bras, 

They parted, and away pots the gas alier in 
queſt ef his new millrets | his Bra jaw is to 
court, Large. 


” * 0 — 
It you are for a merry jav?, I'll uy er once 
who can fuot it fartheſt D.; “s Star, Pyar, 
Thus much of the feberne ef my det'gu in 
this part rave J run OYCi, ang Js ny reader mn 
long and tectons /ar , in dracieg Out toe me. 
tallick and mineral bodies. IF 52 :vard, 
Ja UNTINESS., 2. . | irom 1auny, or fanty, 
corrupted from genril, Frerch, Ste 
JaxTy.] Airineſs; 
* 

neis. 
A certain ſtiffnets in my !:mbs entirely de- 
ſtroyed that 76297704 UI air I was once matter 


OT, e Ide Fan's Fs 


flutter z genteel- 


-_ a 


. WA ——ů — 


| tcn ICY : IDE 


L Jaw. #. , [one, a cheek, French; I'CHOR, n. . [ix] A thin wateryy _I thoudo'ft find bim tractable to us, 


- 2. The mouth. 3 3 7 
My tongue cleaveth to my jarvs, and thou haſt Some there are, as camels and ſheep, which Our Saviour himſelf, being to ſet down the 


, carry no name in ichthyolog y. Brown, perfect idea of that which we ate to pray and 

| brough . Plalms. ; : I pray an 
115 Ir n *. Icurnrornadv. 3. J. [ix8; and Padyw. ] Wiſh for on earth, did not teach to pray or wiſh 
| Shakjpeare. Diet of fiſh; the praQtice of eating fiſh, for more than only that here it might be with us, 


, — , Encourage him, and tell him all our reaſons ; 
whence joo<vbone, or cheelbone, then jaw. ] humour like ſerum. . Quincy. it he to io 2 57 
* . . , lead Id . 
1. The bone of the mouth fa which the Milk, drawn from ſome animals that feed only J. Be thou ſo too. 212 4 
teeth are fixed. upon fleſh, will be more apt to turn rancid and I'D. Contracted for 7 74. 2 
i | putrify, acquiring firſt a ſaline taſte, which is a - dutracted r A . 
| | , af 1 1 ” — r . ſign of putrefaction, and then it will turn into an IDE A. u. 7. ide, French; „Na. J Men- 
1 eir ao teeth às Knives, to devour 1 ichor, Arbuthnit on Aliments, | tal image. 
The jaw bones, hearts, and galls of pikes are I'c HOR OUS, adj. | [from ichor.] Serous; Ry hs a the mind perceives in itſelf, or is 
very medicinable. Malton's Angler. ſanious; thin; undigeſted. | | the immediate object of perception, thought, or 
Piſo, who probably ſpeaks Ariſtotle's mean- | The lung-growth is imputed to a ſuperficial ſa- wy my ap v4 aq _ 15 Locke, 
| ng, ſaid that the crocodile doth not only move nious or ickorows exulceration, Harvey. 1 orm under Which thete things appear to 
| dis upper jar, but that his nether jaw is im- The pus from an ulcer of the liver, growing] the mind, or the reſult of our apprehenſion, is . 
moveab'e. Grew's Muſeum. thin and zchorous, corrodes the veſſels, Arbuth. | called an idea, f Matis. 
| | : w_ ogy hydra * —_ IcxuTHYO'LOGY.n. ſ. [ ichthyologie, French; Happy you that may to the ſaint, your only 
3 :oſe jaws with iron teeth ſeverely grin, * p | "gy" : 
| . Dry © ui xv Aoyiay from ixbv; and N-] The Although fimply attir'd, your manly affection 
| doArine of the nature of fiſhes. utter. Sidney. 
| 
| 


1 . as with them it is-in heaven. Hooker 

A ſmeary foam works o'er my grinding jaws, | I'c1CLE. n. 7 from ice.] A ſhoot of Her ſweet idea , ; y 

: 4x 4 : wander'd through his thoughts, 

And utmoſt anguiſh ſhakes my lab'ring * ice commonly hanging down from the 8 Fairfax. 


, : | . upper part. I did infer your lineaments, 
Jay. n. /. [named from his cry. Skinner. ] IP dee vinegar or aqua- fortis be poured | Being the right idea of your father, 


1. To cover with ice; to turn to ice. 


A bird; piaglandaria. into the powder of loadſtone, the ſubſiding Both in your form and nobleneſs of mind. Si. . 
Two ſharp winged ſheers, ; powder, dried, retains ſome magnetical virtue; How good, how fair, 
[ Deck'd with diverſe plumes, like painted Jays; |} but if the menſtruum be evaporated to a con- Anſwering his great idea! Milton's Par, Laß. 
| Were fixed at his back, to cut his ww Ways. ſiſtence, and afterwards doth ſhoot into icicles, If Chaucer by the beſt idea wrought, 
: airy Queen. or cryſtals, tne loadſtone hath no power upon Tue faireſt ny mph before his eyes he ſet. Dryden. 
We'll uſe this unwholeſome humidity, this them. Brown's Vulgar Errours. Io E“AL. ad. [from idea, ] Mental ; 
groſs wat'ry pumpion— we'll teach him to know From locks uncomb'd, and from the frozen ; intelleQual ; not perceived by the ſenſes 
turtles from Jays. Skakſpeare, beard | 5 oh 
5 1 % gras. g There is a two- fold knowledge of material 
| Bora, is the jy y”n 2 2 Long icicles depend, and cracking ſounds are things; one real, when the thing, and real im 
| cauſe his featners are more beautiful? SA. heard. Dryden. a - Rs 
' I am highly delighted to ſee the jay or the The common dropſtone conſiſts 8 of | 1 4 Cos 3 
f thruſh hopping about my walks. Spectalor. ſpar, and is frequently found in form of an thing abſent in itſelf is repreſ 
*. 3 : f . SF, , | , preſented to and con- 
Admires the jay, the inſects gilded wings, icicle, hanging down from the tops and fides of fidered on the imagination Cm 
| Or hears the hawk, when philomela ſings. Pope. | grottos. Woodward's Natural Hiſtory, IpE'A LL v. adv "| from ideal.] Int Il. . 
| JAZ EL. n. J. A precious ſtone of an | T'cixess. n. /. [from icy.] The ſtate of 1 eee , ä 
azure or blue colour. Did.] generating ice. A 7 * «+ 3 
| ICE 1 1 5 = A via ranſmiſſion is made materially from ſome 
| | . h [Ip n 3 e, lo CON, n. . DA ] Picture or re- parts, and 2deally from every one. Brown, 
1 1. Water or other liquor made ſolid by | preſentation, Ive'NTICAL, I adj. [identique, French, ] 
18 cold, | if gn. ar we _ of 228 hath ſet} IpENTICk. F The fame; implying the 
| You are no ſurer, no, orth the icons ot Tactile ten, by 2 two others. ſame thing; compriſing the ſame idea. 
| Than is the coal of fire upon the ice, - Brown's Pulger Errours. The beerd 's th' identick beard — 
1 | Or hailſtone in the ſun. Shatſpeare's Corivlanus, Some of our own nation, aud many Nether- The ſ. whe 1. ata hq tes 
Thou art all ice, thy kindneſs freezes, SH. landers, whoſe names and icons are publiſhed, 3 numer IE 1 1 1 r on 
| If I ſhould aſk whether ice and water were two have deſerved good commendation. Hakexw!ll. ot ane; ran wa Patras, 9 g 
; 3 We Me . Thoſe ridiculous identical propoſitions, that 
* Aickinet ſpecies of things, I doubt not but I | Ico'XOCLAST. n. f. ¶iconoclaſie, French; ] faith is faith, and rule is a rule, are firſt princi- 
1 | ſhould be anſwered in the affirmative, Locle.“ nxooxAarn;.] A breaker of * ples in this controverſy of the rule of faith 
mJ 2. Concreted ſugar. Icono'LoGY. n. 7. [ iconologie, rench ; without which nothing can be ſolidly concluded 
2 3 To break the Ice. To make the firſt zr and Afyw.] The doctrine of pie- either about rule or faith. Tillatſon's Sermons, 
opeuing to any attempt. ture or repreſentation. If this pre- exiſtent eternity is not eompatible 
F: If you breat the ice, and do this feat, Tea TIT: F 3 with a ſucceſſive duration, as we clearly and diſ- 
| Atchicve the elder, fet the younger free CTE RICAT. NB, J. licterique, French; tinctly perceive that it is not, - then it remains, 
dor our acceſs, whoſe hap ſhall be to have her, iclerus, Latin. ] ; that ſome being, though infinitely above our 
Will not fo graceleſs be to be ingrate. Sp. I, Afflicted with the jaundice. 5 | finite comprehenſions, muſt have had an identicaly 
Thus have I broken the ice to invention, for In the jaundice the choler is wanting, and the invariable continuance from all cternity, which 
the lively repreſentation of floods and rivers ne- iclerical have a great ſourneſs, and gripes with |. being is no other than God. Bentley's Sermons, 
4 ceſſary tor our painters and poets, Feacham.] windineſs. Fiozer. IpE'NTIT v. n. f. [identite, French; iden- 
1 After he'd a while look d wile, | 2. Good againſt the jaundice, titas, ſchool Latin.] Sameneſs ; not 
| At laſt broke ſilence and the 1ce. Hudibras. 1 N "Ry ſs 
"| To Ick. v. a. [from the noun. er en tee] 1 eee 
4 1. Full of ice; covered with ice; made There is a fallacy of equivocation from a ſo- 
3 


. of ice; cold; froſty. ciety ip name, inferring an identity in nature : 
2. To cover with concreted ſugar. 4. my poor W 2. ſet free, by this fallacy was he deceived that drank aqua- 


— 


: N | 
if | I'CEHOUSE. "i J. Le and houſe] 5 A Bound in thoſe /cy chains by thee. Xhat/peare, 9 for : wp =. Bode: tot B EE 
| | | houſe in which ice is repoſited againſt Here feel we but the penalty of Adam, b ee r e- Lee eee 
| : 3 3 where there is an identity between the rule and 
[ the warm months. The ſeaſon's difference; as, the icy phang, 3 Saur & 
ik os we of "PP A ſmall And churliſh chiding of the winter's wind. CO , ee Cod RI 
5 Ic RNZ“ UMON. 2. /. Lx. ma Shak ſpeare Conſidering any thing as exiſting, at any de- 
ſ | 4 animal that breaks the eggs of the | He relates the exceſſive cuidn-ſs of tue water termined time and place, w2 compare it with 
N | crocodile. they met with in ſummer in that i region M. ” n. 3 wg thercon 2 
kh : . "us the ideas of identity and diverſity. vcke, 
„ len r aeg 57 Ul amo s U. the Best Belt wenden 1e per cls fle | 1, BY cutting of the ſenſe at the end of ery ft 
| bodies of caterpillars, and other nymphz of in- To the bright regions of the riſing day ; ine, which mult always raime to the nex 
| 8 P , ymp 
| - . 4 following, is produced too frequent an identity in 
1 ſects. Derham's Pliyſico- Theol, Temprt 7% ſeas, where ſcarce the waters roll, ee tales ones ade ns obs acer of 
3 Ic HnoGRAPHY. n. 7. L. and vedpαν.. Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole. N ee © A Prior 
* ] Pope. © 2 3 
|| The groundp _. 8 Cold; free from paſſion. Ipts. n. / [ides, French ; tdus, Latin. ] 
. EFF Th 19'R i d A term anciently uſed among the Ro- 
| of each front in a paper by itſelf, and alſo to have ou wou nave never learn 6 . R a 
| : 2 draught of the groundplot or ichnography of The icy precepts of reſpe&, Shakſpeare, mans, and {till retained in the Romiſh 
oy 1 every ory in a paper by itſclf, Moxen. 3. Frigid ; backward. calendar, It is the 13th day of each 
„ 
1 


1D IL. 
month, except in the months of March, 
May, July, and October, in which it 
is the 15th day, becauſe in theſe four 
months it was fix days before the nones, 
and in the others four days. 


A ſoothſayer bids you beware the 7#dtes of 
March. Shakſpeare, 
IDIO'CRASY. n. /. [idicraſe, French; 
73:5. and "wa Peculiarity of con- 
ſtitution. | | 
IprocrRa'TICAL. adj. [from idiocraſy.] 
Peculiar in conſtitution, 
LDiocv. n. /. [ T. aia.] Want of under- 
ſtanding. 
I ſtand not upon their idiocy in thinking that 
horſes did eat their bits. : Bacon. 
I'DIOM. 3. / [idiome, French; i. 
A mode of ſpeaking peculiar to a 
language or dialect; the particular caſt 
of a tongue; a phraſe; phraſeology. 
He did romanize our tongue, leaving the 
words tranſlated as much Latin as he found 
them ; wherein he followed their language, but 
did not comply with the idiom of ours. Dryden. 
Some that with care true eloquence ſhall teach, 
And to juſt idioms fix our doubtful ſpeech. Prior. 


IptoMa'TICAL. I adj. from idiom. ] Pe- 
IDI0MA'TICK. culiar to a tongue; 
| phraſeological. 


Since phraſes uſed in converſation contract 
meanneſs by paſſing through the mouths of the 
vulgar, a poet ſhould guard himſelf againſt idio- 
matick ways of ſpeaking. Spectator. 

Io io r ATHVY. n. [ idiopatbhie, French; 
, and xa. A primary diſeaſe 
that neither depends on nor proceeds 
from another. Quincy. 

Iotosy'NcrASY. u. . [idioſynacraſe, Fr. 
*, ow, and xezou.] A peculiar 
temper or diſpoſition of body not com- 
mon to another. Quincy. 

Whether quails, from any idioſyncraſy or pe- 
culiarity of conſtitution, do innocuouſly feed 
upon hellebore, or rather ſometimes but medici- 
nally uſe the ſame, Brown's Vulgar Errours. 


The underſtanding alſo hath its idioſyncraſies, 
as well as other faculties, _ Glanv. Scepfis. 


I'DIOT. n. /. [idiote, Fr. idiota, Latin; 
rug. ] A fool; a natural; a change- 
ling ; one without the powers of reaſon, 

Life is a tale, 
Teld by an 7deo full of ſound and fury, 
Signifying nothing. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 
What elſe doth he herein, than by a kind of 

* circumlocution tell his humble ſuppliants that he 
holds them ideots, or baſe wretches, not able to 
get relief ? Raleigh's Eſſays. 

By idle boys and ideots vilify'd, 
Who me and my calamities deride. Sandys. 
Many ideots will believe that they ſee what they 
only hear, Dennis. 

T'vioTI8M. n. /. [idiotiſme, French; 

deri. ] 

1. Peculiarity of expreſſion; mode of ex- 


preſſion peculiar to a language. 

Scholars ſometimes in common ſpeech, or 
writing, in their native language, give termina— 
tions and idiotiſms ſuitable to their native language 

. unto words newly invented. Hale, 


2, Folly ;- natural imbecillity of mind, 
I'DLE. adj. [ydel, Saxon.] 
1. Lazy; averſe from labour. 
For ſhame ! ſo much to do, and yet idle. Bull, 
2. Not engaged; affording leiſure. 
For often have you writ to her; and ſhe in 
modeſty, 
Or elie for want of idle time, could not again te- 
ply. Shakſpeare, 
3. Unactive ; not employed. 


| 
. . | 


IDL 


No war or battle's ſound | 
Was heard the world around, 
The idle ſpear and ſhield were high up hung. 
Milton. 
Children generally hate to be ide; all the care 
then is, that their buſy humour ſhould be con- 
ſtantly employed in ſomething of uſe to them. 
Lacke, 
Suppoſing, among a multitude embarked in the 
ſame veſſel, there are ſeveral that in a tempeſt 
will rather periſh than work ; would it not be 
madneſs in the reſt to ſtand idle, and rather 
chuſe to fink than do more than comes to their 
ſhare 2 | Addiſon. 
4. Uſeleſs; vain ; ineffeQual. 
They aſtoniſh'd, all reſiſtance loſt, 
All courage; down their idle weapons dropp'd. 
iltsn, 
And threat'ning France, plac'd like a painted 


Are, 

Held idle thunder in his lifted hand. Dryden. 
Where was then | 

The power that guards the ſacred lives of kings ? 

Why ſlept the lightning and the thunderbolts, 

Or bent their idle rage on fields and trees, 

When vengeance call'd 'em here? Dryden. 


5. Unfruitful; barren; not productive of 
ood, 
Of antres vaſt, and deſarts idle, 
It was my hent to ſpeak. Shakſp. Othello. 
The murmuring ſurge, 

That on th' unnumber'd idle pebbles chafes, 
Cannot be heard ſo high. Shakſp., King Lear, 
He was met even now, 

Crown'd with rank fumiter and furrow weeds, 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our ſuftaining corn. Shakſp. King Lear. 
6. Trifling ; of no importance: as, an 
idle ſtory. | 
Suffice it then, thou money god, quoth he | 
That all thine idle offers I refuſe; ; 
All that I need I have: what needeth me 
To covet more than I have cauſe to uſe ? 
Fairy Queen. 
This anſwer is both id/e in regard of us, and 
repugnant to themſelves, Heoker, 
They are not, in our eſtimation, idle reproofs 
when the authors of needleſs innovations are op- 
poſed with ſuch negatives, as that of Leo: how 
are theſe new devices brought in, which our fa- 
thers never knew? Hooker. 
His friend ſmil'd ſcornful, and with proud 
contempt, 
Re jects as idle what his fellow dreamt. Dryden. 
An idle reaſon leſſens the weight of the good 
ones you gave before. Swift. 
He wiſhes to recal the precious hours he has 
ſpent in trifles, and loitered away in idle unpro- 
Fable diverſions, Rogers. 


To I'DLE. v. n. [from the adjective, ] 


To loſe time in lazineſs and inactivity. 
Yet free from this poetick madneſs, 

Next page he ſays, in ſober ſadneſs, 

That ſhe, and all her fellow-gods, 


Sit idling in their high abodes. Prior. 
IDLEHE'ADED. ag. idle and head. } 
1. Fooliſn; unreaſonable. 


Theſe idle hcaded ſeekers reſort thither. Care u. 
2. Delirious; infatuated. 
Upon this loſs ſhe fell zdle,,ied, and to this 
very day ſtands near the place ſtill. L' Eftrange, 
I'vLENEss. n. /. [from idle. ] 


1. Lazineſs; ſloth ; fluggiſhneſs ; averſion 
from labour. | 

Nor is exceſs the only thing by which fin 
breaks men in their health, and the comfortable 

 enjuyment of themſelves; but many are alſo 
brought to a very ill and languiſhing -habit of 
body by mere idcneſs ; and id!enefs is both itſelf 
a great ſin, and the cauſe of many more, Scat. 
2. Abſence of employment. 

All which yet could not make us accuſe her, 
though it made us pine away fur fpite, to loſe 
any of our time in ſo troubleſome an /leneſs. þ 

Sidney, | 


1D O 


He, fearing ialeneſe, the nurſe of ill, 
In ſculpture exerciſed his happy kill. Dryden. 
Nature being liberal to all without labour, ne- 
ceſſity impoſing no induſtry or travel, idleneſs 
bringeth forth no other fruits than vain thoughts 
and licentious pleaſures, Raleigh, 
3. Omiſſion of buſineſs: 
Ten thouſand harms, more than the ills I know, 
My idlencſs doth hatch. Shakſp. Ant, and Clcop. 
4. Unimportance ; trivialneſs. 
To the Engliſh court aſſemble now, 
From ev'ry region, apes of id/eneſs, Shakſpeare, 
5. Inefficacy ; uſeleſſneſs. 
6. Barrenneſs ; worthleſſneſs. 


7. Unreaſonableneſs ; want of judgment; 
fooliſhneſs ; madneſs. 
There is no heat of affection, but is joined 
with ſome idlencſi of brain, Bacon. 
I'pLER. n. J. from idle.] A lazy perſon ; 
a ſluggard. 
Many of theſe poor fiſhermen and id/ers, that 
are commonly preſented. to his majeſty's ſhips, 
are ſo ignorant in ſea-ſervice, as that they know 


not the name of a rope. Raleigh, 
Thou ſluggiſh ider, dilatory ſlave ! Irene. 
I'dLy. adv. [from idle.] 
1. Lazily ; without employment. 
I will lay mylelf, x 
For living #dly here in pomp and caſe, Shatſp. 


2. Fooliſhly; in a trifling manner. 
And modern Aſgil, whoſe capricious thought 
Is yet with ſtores of wilder notions fraught, 
Too ſoon convinc'd, ſhall yield that fleeting 
breath, 
Which play'd ſo idly with the darts of 2 
„er. 
3. Careleſly ; without attention. 
But ſhall we take the muſe abroad, 
To drop her id!y on the road ? 
And leave our ſubje& in the middle, 
As Butler did his bear and faddle ? 
4. Ineffectually; vainly. 
Let this and other allegations, ſuitable unto it, 
ceaſe to bark any longer idly againſt the truth, 


the courſe and paſſage whereof it is not in them 
to hinder. Hooker, 


IDOL. «. f [idole, Fr. Eis,; idolum, 
Latin. ] 


1. An image worſhipped as God. 
They did ſacrifice upon the ide altar, which 
was upon the altar of God. 1 Mac. 
A nation from one faithful man to ſpring, 
Him on this fide Euphrates yet refiding, 
Bred up in ids! worſhip. Milton's Par, Laß. 
The apoſtle is there arguing againſt the gnoſ- 
ticks who joined in the ids/ feaſts, and whom he 
therefore accuſes of participating of the id 
god, Atterbury, 
2. A counterfeit. 
Woe to the idle ſhepherd that leaveth the flock. 
Lechariah, 


Prim, 


3. An image. | 
Never did art ſo well with nature ſtrive, 
Nor ever ide ſeem'd ſo much alive; 
So like the man, ſo golden to the fight; 
So baſe within, ſo counterfeit and light. Dryer, 
4. A repreſentation, Not in uſe. 
Men beholding ſo great excellence, 
And rare perfection in mortality, 
Do ner adore with ſacred reverence, 
As th' ids! of her maker's great magnificence. 
Fairy (Ureeen, 
5. One loved or honoured to adoration, 
He 's honoured and lov'd by all; 
The ſoldier's god, and people's 1d. Denham. 
IDO'LATER. u. / [idolatre, French; 
idolatra, Lat.] One who pays divine 
honours to images; one who worſhips 
for God that which is not God. 
The ſtate of delaters is two ways nviferni'e - 
firſt, in that wich they worthip they find rw 
ſuccuur ; and ſecondly, at his hands, whom he 
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ought to ſerve, there is no other thing to be look - 
ed for but the effects of moſt juſt diſpleaſure, 
tone withdrawing of grace, derelection in this 
world, and in the world to come confuſion. 
Hooker. 
An aſtrologer may be no chriſtian; he may be 
an ide/ater or a pagan ; but I would hardly think 
altrology to be compatible with rank atheiſm. 
Bentley's Sermons. 


7o IDo'taTRIZE. v. 4. [from idolater.] 
To worſhip idols. Ainſworth. 

IDo'L a TROUS. adj. [ from idolater.] Tend- 
ing to idolatry; compriſing idolatry, 
or the worſhip of falſe gods. 


d Neither may the pictures of our Saviour, the 


apolties, and martyis of the church, be drawn 
to an idolatroxs uſe, or be ſet up in churches to 
be worſhipped, Peacham on Drawing. 


IDo'taTROVSLY. adv. [from idolatrous.] 


In an idolatrous manner. 

Not therefore whatſoever idolaters have either 
thought or done ; but let whatſoever they have 
either thought or done idelatrouſly, be ſo far 
forth abhorred, Heoker. 


Ipo'LaTRY. n. / [idolatrie, French; 
idololatria, Latin.] The worſhip of 
images; the worſhip of any thing as 
God which is not God. 

Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and 
ö ador'd; 
And, were there ſenſe in his ide/atry, 
My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatued in thy ſtead, 
Shakſpeare. 
Eikclatry is not only an accounting or worſhip- 
ping that for God which is not God, but it is 
alfo a worſhipping the true God in a way un- 
ſuitzble to his nature; and particularly by the 
mediation of images and corporeal reſemblances. 
South. 
The kings were diflinguiſhed by judgments or 
dle ſſinge, according as they promoted ide/atry, or 
the worſhip of the true God. Addiſon. 


Ipo“ LIST. u. f. [from idol.) A worſhipper 
of images. A poetical word. 
I to God have brought 
Dithonour, obloquy, and op'd the mouths 
Of idee, and atheiſt, Milton. 


To Ipo liz E. v. a. from idol. ] To 
love or reverence to adoration. 
Thoſe who are generous, humble, juft, and wiſe, 
Who not their gold, nor themſelves ido{ize. 
Denham. 
Parties, with the greateſt violation of chriftian 
unity, denominate themſelves, not from the 
grand author and finiſher of our faith, but from 
the firſt broacher of their ie opinions. 
Decay of Picty. 
Ivo'ntovs. adi. [idonens, Latin.) Fit; 
proper; convenient; adequate. 
You entangle, and tv fix their ſaline part, by 


making them corrode ſome id>ncous body. Boyle. | 


An eccleſtaſtical benchce is ſometimes void de 
jure & facie, and then it ought to be conterred 
on an adencors perivn. Aylife. 


T'oyL. n. / L. AM,, idyllium, Latin. ] 
A ſmall ſhort poem. 
I. E. for id eft, or, that 55. 


That which raiſes the natural intereſt of money, 
is the ſame that railcs the ren? of land, 1. e. its 
aptneſs to bring ia yearly, to him that manages it, 
2 greater overpius of income above his rent, as a 
reward to his labour, Lecke. 


JEALOUS. a. | jaloux, French, } 
1. Suſpicious in love. 
To both theſe ſiſters have I ſworn my love: 
Each jea/ors of the other, as the ſtung 
Ale of the adder. Shakſpeare's Mug Lear. 
Mer your eye thus; not cls, nor ſecure; 
would not have your free and noble nature, 


Out of ſelf bounty, bc abus'd : look tot. 


Skatſpeare's Othello. 
q 
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Miſtreſs Ford, the honeſt woman, the virtuous | 


creature, that hath the jea/ous fool to her huſband. 
| Shakſpeare, 

A jealous empreſs lies within your arms, 

Too haughty to endure neglected charms. Dryden. 
2. Emulous ; full of competition. 

I could not, without extreme reluctance, re- 
fign the theme of your beauty to another hand : 
give me leave to acquaint the world that I am 
jealous of this ſubject. Dryden. 


3. Zealouſly cautious againſt diſhonour. 
hoſts. 


4. Suſpiciouſly vigilant. 
I am jealeus over you with godly jealouſy. 
2 


1 Kings. 


7. 
His apprehenſions, as his jealous nature had 
much of ſagacity in it, or his refileſs and muti- 
nous humour, tranſported him. Clarendon. 
5. Suſpiciouſly careful, 

Although he were a- prince in military virtue 
approved, and jealous of the honour of the En- 
glith nation; yet his cruelties and ricides 
weighed down his virtues. Bacon's Henry vii. 

They ſealous of their ſecrets, fiercely oppas'd 
My journey ſtrange, with clamorous uproar 
Proteſting fate ſupreme. Milton. 

How nicely jealous is every one of us of his 
own repute, and yet how maliciouſly prodigal of 
other men's ? Decay of Piecty. 

6. Suſpiciouſly fearful. 

'Tis doing wrong creates ſuch doubts as theſe ; 
Renders us jealous, and deſtroys your peace. 

aller. 

While the people are ſo jealous of the clergy's 
ambition, I do nut ſee any other method left for 
them to reform the worid, than by uſing all ho- 
neſt arts to make themſelves acceptable to the 
laity. Swift. 

Je'arovsLy, adv. [from jealous. ] Sul- 
3 ; emulouſly ; with ſuſpicious 
ear, vigilance, or caution. 


Je'aLousNEss. 2. . [from jealous. ] The 
ſtate of being jealous; rivalry ; ſuſpi- 
cion ; ſuſpicious vigilance. 

Nor is it hard for thee to preſerve me amidft 
the unjuſt hatred and jealeufreſs of too many, 
which thou haſt ſuffered to prevail upon me. 


"_— 


jealous. ] 
1. Suſpicion in love. | 

But gnawing jealousy, out of their fight | 

Sitting alone, his bitter lips did bite. Fairy Q. 
How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 

As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair; 

And ſhudd'ring fear, and green- eyed jealouſy / 

O love, be moderate; allay thine extaſy. SAC 
Why did you ſuffer Jachimo, 

Sligt.t thing of Italy, 
To taint his noble heart and brain 

With ncedlefs jealouſy ? Shakſp. Cymbeline. 
Small jealo«fies, *tis true, inſlame defire ; 

Tov great, not fan, but quite blow out the fire. 

Dryden. 


— 


2. Suſpicious fear. 

The obſtinacy in Eſſex in refuſing to treat with 
the king, proceeded only from«tis jealouſy, that 
when the king had got him into bis hands he 
would take revenge upon him. Clurenden. 


3- Suſpicious caution, vigilance, or rivalry. 
To JEER. v. n. [Of uncertain etymolo- 
8y-] 
mock. 

The merry world did on a day 


To mect together waere I lay, 
And all in ſport ro jeer at me. Herbert. 
comely jeſts, loud talking and jeering, which are 
| called indecencies, and incivilities. 


To Jeter, v. a. To treat with ſcoffs. 


+ Hwy King Charles. | 
IJEA“LLOvsv. n. /. [ jaloufie, French; from | 


To ſcoff; to flout; to make 


With his train bands and mates, agree 4 


I have been very jealous for the Lord God of |. 


—_ 


Abſtaid frum diſſolute laughter, petulant un- 
. 
Taler. 


| 
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My children abroad are driven to difavow me, 

for fear of being jeered. Howel, 

JeeR, . . [from. the verb.] Scoff; 
taunt ; biting jeſt ; flout ; jibe ; mock. 

Midas, expos'd to all their jeers, 

Had loft his art, and kept his ears, 
They tipt the forchead in a ſeer, 
As who ſhould ſay—ſhe wants it here; 
She may be handſome, young, and rich; 
But none will burn her for a witch, Swift, 
JE'ERER, n. / from jeer.] A ſcoffer; 
a {corner ; a mocker. 
Je'ERINGLY, adv. | from jeering.} Scorn- 
fully; contemptuouſly ; in mock ; in ſcoff. 

He jeeringly demandeth, whether the ſonorous 
rays are refracted? | _ Derham, 

Je'6GErT. . J. A kind of ſauſage. Ainſw. 
JEJU'NE. adj. { jejunus, Latin.] 
1. Wanting ; empty; vacant. 

Gold is the only ſubſtance which hath nothing 
in it volatile, and yet melteth without much dit- 
ticuſty ; the melting ſheweth that it is nut jejune, 
or ſcarce in ſpirit. Bacon, 

2. Hungry ; not ſaturated. | 

In groſs and turbid ſtreams there might be 
contained nutriment, and not in june vr limpid 
water. Brown, 

3. Dry; unaffecting; deficient in matter. 
> You may look upon an inquiry made up of 
mere nairatives, as ſomewhat eiue. Hoyle, 

JeJu'NENESS. n. from jejune. ] 

1. Penury ; poverty. | 

Cauſes of fixation are, the even ſpreading both 
parts, and the jejanereſs, or extreme comminu- 
tion of ſpirits. Bacen. 

2. Dryneſs ; want of matter that can en- 

ge the attention. 


JE LLiED. adj, [See GELLY.] Glutinous; 
brought to a itate of viſcolity. 
The kaſs that ſips 
The j«/!;ed philtre of her lips, Cleaveland. 
Je'LLY. n. / [ gelatinum, Latin. See 
GELLy, which is the proper ortho- 
grapby. ] 
1. Any thing brought to a ſtate of. gluti- 
noutueſs and viſcoſity. 
They, diſtinl'd | 
Almoſt to ie with th? effect of fear, 
Stand dumb, and ſpeak not to him. Shatſpeare, 
2, Sweetmeat made by boiling ſugar in 
the gelly. | 
The deſert came on, and jellies ought. Kine. 
That jelly 's rich, this malmſey healing; 
Pray dip your whiſkers. Pepe's Sat. of Horace. 
JeE'NNETING. 2. f. [corrupted from 
juneting, an apple ripe in June.] A 
ſpecies of apple ſoon ripe, and of a 
pleaſant taſte. Mortimer's Huſbanary. 
JE NNET. n. . [See GenneT.] A Spa- 
niſh horſe. . 
The Spaniſh king preſents a jenner, 
To ſhew his love. Pries. 
To IR OorARK D. v. a: [Sce JEOPARDY | 
To hazard; to put in danger. Obſolete. 
He bad been accuſed of [udaiſm, and cid 
bolcly jeopard. his body and lite for the religion of 
the Jews. 2 Mac. 
Je'orarDous. ad/. | from jeopardy. ] Ha- 
zardous ; dangerous. | 
JE'OPARDY. =. /. [This word is ſup» 
poſed to be derived from 7 ai perdu, 
or jeu perdu. Skinner and Junius] 
Hazard; danger; peril. Not in uſe. 
And would ye not poor fellowſhip expel, 
My (elf would offer you t' accompany, 
In this adventure's chanceful jceperdy. Hub. Ta. 
Thy rage ſhail burn thee up, and thou ſhalt 
turn 
To aſhes ere our blood ſhall quench that fire: 
Look to thy(clf, thou art injeepardy. Shutſpeare, 


Swift, 


nd 


. 
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We may impute to all excellencies in compo» | 


fitions a Kind of poverty, or at leaſt a caſualty or 
feopardy. Bacon, 
To J=RK. v. a. [xeneccan, Saxon.] To 
ſtrike with a quick ſmart blow ; to laſh. 


It is ſometimes written yerk. 
I lack iniquity 
Sometimes to do me ſervice : nine or ten times 
I thought to ve jerkt'd him here under the ribs, 


Shakſpeare. 
Baſtings heavy, dry, obtuſe, 
Only dulneſs can produce; 
While a little gentle jerking 
Sets the ſpirits all a-working. Swift. 


To ISK. v.n. To ſtrike up; to accoſt 
eagerly. This ſeems to be the meaning 
in this place, but is mere cant. 


Nor bluſh, ſhould he ſome grave acquaintance 
meet, 4 


But, proud of being known, will jerk and greet, 7 


Di yden. 
Jen k. n. J [from the verb.] 
1. A ſmart quick laſh. 


Contemn the filly taunts of fleering buffoonry ; 
and the jerks of that wit, that is but a kind of 
confident folly. Glarville, 

Wit is not the jerk or ſting of an epigram, nor 

the ſeeming contradiction of a poor antitheſis ; 
neither is it ſo much the morality of a grave ſen- 
tence, affected by Lucan, but more ſparingly 
uſed by Virgil. g On den. 

2. A ſudden ſpring; a quick jolt that 
ſhocks or ſtarts. 

Well run Tawney, the abbot's churl ; 

His jade gave him a jerk, 

As he would have his rider hurl 
His hood after the kirk. Ben Jonſon. 
Lobſters uſe their tails as fins, wherewith they 
commonly ſwim backwards by jerks, or ſprings, 
reaching ten yards at once. ' Grew. 


JE'RKIN. n. *. [cypeelkin, Saxon.] A 
jacket; a ſhort coat; a cloſe waiſtcoat. 
A man may wear it on both ſides like a lea- 
ther jerken. Shakſpeare. 
Unleſs we ſhould expect that nature ſhould 
make jerkins and ſtockings grow out of the 
ground, what could the do better than afford us 
wool ? More's Antidote againſfi Atheiſm. 
Imagine an ambaſſador preſenting himſelf in a 
poor frize jerkin, and tattered cloaths, certainly 
hc would have but ſmall audience. South, 
Then ftrip thee of thy carnal jertin, 
And give thy outward fellow a firking. Hudtbras. 
I walked into the ſea, in my leathern jerk#n, 
about an hour before high water. Gulliv. Trav. 


JeRKIN. n. / A kind of hawk. Ainſe., 
This ſhould be written gyrlin. 

Je'ssEY. n./. [from the iſland of Jerſey, 
where much yarn is ſpun. ] Fine yarn 
of wool. 


Jzrnv'saiga Artichoke. n. /. Sunflower, 


of which it is a ſpecies. 
eruſuſss ortichetes are increaſed by ſmall off- 


ſets, and by quartering the roots. Mortimer. 
Jess. n. /. [ gefe, French; getto, Italian.] 

Short ſtraps of leather tied about the 

legs of a hawk, with which ſhe is held 

on the fiſt. Hanmer. 

If I prove her haggard, 

Though that my ze/{/cs were her dear heart firings, 

I'd whiſtle her off, and let her down the wind 

To prey at fortune. Shatſpeare's Othells. 
Js'ssaMix E. n. /. [See JAs MIN Ek.] A 
fragrant flower. 

Her goodly boſom, like a ſtrawbeny bed; 
Her neck, hke to a bunch of cullambines; 

Her breaſt like lillies, ere their leaves be ſhed ; 
Her nipples, like young bloſſom'd / nes. 


Spenſer. 
To JesT. v. n. [ gefticulor, Latin.] To 


action. 


it. 
3. Manner of doing or ſpeaking feigned, 


- he ſpoke and did thoſe things in je, which 


divert or make merry by words or | 


JET 


Je not with a rude man, left thy anceſtors 
be diſgraced. Egclus. 
Fear you the boar, and go ſo unprovided ? 
— You may e on: but 1 do not like theſe ſe- 
veral councils. Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
JesT. n. . [from the verb.] 
1. Any thing ludicrous, or meant only to 
raiſe laughter. 
But is this true, or is it elſe your pleaſure, 
Like pleaſant travellers, to break a / 
Upon the company you overtake? Shakſpeare, 
As for jeft, there be certain things which ought 
to be privileged from it; namely, religion, mat- 
ters 1 ſtate, and great perſons. Bacon. 
No man ought to have the leſs reverence for 
the principles of religion, or for the holy ſcrip- 
tures, becauſe idle and profane wits can break 
Jefts upon them. Tillotſon. 
He had turn'd all tragedy to jeff. Prior. 
When you the dulleſt of dull things have ſaid, 
And then aſk pardon for the je/# you _ 


: o 

2. The object of jeſts; a laughingſtock. 
If I ſuſpect without cauſe, why then make 
. ſport at me; then let me be your 7%, I deſerve 
I Shakſpeare, 


not real; ludicrous, not ſerious ; game, 
not earneſt, 

That high All-ſeer, which J dallied with, 
Hath turn'd my feigned prayer un my head, 
And giv'n in earneſt, what I begg'd in 7%. 

Sha&kſpeare”s Richard 111. 

When his playfellows choſe him their king, 


would have become a king in carneſt. Grew, 


Je'sTER. n. /. [from jef.] 
1. One given to merriment and pranks. 

The ſkipping king, he rambled up and down 
With ſhallow jefters, and raſh bavin wits ; 

Soon kindled and ſoon burnt. Shatſp. Henry tv. 
2. One given to ſarcaſm. 

Now as a jeſter I accoſt you, 

Which never yet one friend bath loſt you. Sw/77. 

3. Buffoon; 1 A jeſter, or 
licenſed ſcoffer, was kept at court to 
the time of Charles the firſt. 

Another ſort of like looſe fellows do paſs up 
and down, amongſt gentlemen, by the name of 
Jefters ; but are, indeed, notable rogues, aud par- 
takers not only of many ſtealths, but alſo privy 
to many traitorous practices. Spenſer on Ireland. 


JET. n. /. [gagac, Saxon; get, Dutch; 
gagates, Latin. ] 

1. A beautiful foſſil, of a firm and even 
ſtructure, and a ſmooth ſurface ; found 
in maſles, ſeldom of a great ſize, lodged 
in clay; of a fine deep black, having a 
grain reſembling that of wood. It is 
con founded with cannal-coal, which has 
no grain, and is extremely hard; and 


the et is but moderately ſo. Hill. 
Black, ferivoth ; coal-black, as et. Skakſp. 
There is more difference between thy fleſh and 
hers, than between jet and ivory, Stare. 
The bottom clear | 

Now laid with many a ſet, 
Of ſeed pearl, ere ſhe bath'd ber there, 


Was known as black as ze. Dr aytex., 
One of us in glaſs is ſet, 
One of us you'll find in yer. Swift, 


| Under flowing fer, | 
The neck light ſhaded. Thomſon's Summer. 


2. | jet, Fr.] A ſpout or ſhoot of water. 
Prodigious tis, that one atuattive ray 
Should this way bend, the next an adverſe Way 
For ſhould th* unſeen magnetick jet: deſcend 
All the ſame way, they could not gain their end. 
Blactmerc. 
Thus the ſmall jet, which haſty hands unlock, 
Spurts in the gard'net's eyes who turns the cock 


JEW 


3. A yard. Obſolete. 
What orchard unrobbed eſcapes, 
Or pullet dare walk in their jet? Tufſer's Huſb. 


To JET. v. n. ¶ Jetter, Fr.] 
1. To ſhoot forward; to ſhoot out; to in- 
trude; to jut out. 


Think you not how dangerous 
It is to jet upon a piince's right ? Shakſpeare, 


2. To ſtrut; to agitate the body by a 
proud gait. 

Contemplation makes a rare turkey-cock of 
him: how he jets under his advanced plumes. 

Shakſpeare's Twelfth Night, 
3- To jolt ; to be ſhaken, 

Upon the jetting of a hackney-coach ſhe was 
thrown out of the hinder ſeat againſt a bar of iron 
in the forepatt. | Wiſemans 

JE'TSam.) 2. /. 8 French. ] Goods 
Je'Tsox. or other things which, having 
been caſt overboard in a ſtorm, or after 


ſhipwreck, are thrown upon the ſhore 
and belong to the lord admiral. 
Je'TTY. adj. [from jet.] 
1. Made of jet. 
2. Black as jet. 
The people about Capo Negro, Cefala, and 
Madagaſcar, are of a jetty black. Brown, 
Her hair 
Adown her ſhoulders looſely lay diſplay'd, 
And in her jetty curls tea thouſand Cupids play'd, 
Frier. 
Nigrina black, and Merdamante brown, 
Vied tor his love in jetty bow' rs below. Pope. 


JEWEL. a. . [ joyaux, Fr. jeweclen, Dut. ] 
1. Any ornament of great value, uſed com- 
monly of ſuch as are adorned with pre- 
cious tones, 
Here, wear this fete! for me; *tis my picture. 
Shatſpeare, 
They found kim dead, and caft into tie ities ts, 
An empty caſket, where tbe jewel, life, 
By ſome damn'd hand was rubb'd and ta'en away, 
Shatſpeare, 
The pleaſure of the religious man is an eaſy and 
portable pleaſure, ſuch an one as he carries about 
in his boſom, without alarming either the eye vr 
envy of the world: a man putting all his plca- 
ſures into this one, is like a tiaveller's putting all 
his goods into one jrave/, Serth, 
2. A precious ſtone ; a gem. 
Jewels too, ſtones, rich and precious None, 
Stol'n by my daughter ! SE e. 
P:oud fame's imperial ſeat 
With eue blaz'd, magnitcently great. Pr; 
3. A name of fondneſs ; an appellation of 
tender regard, 
Bid farewell to yuur ſiſters. 
— Ye ene, of our father, with waſh'd eyes 
Cordelia leaves you. Sia. King Lear. 
JEWEL-HOUSE, or Office, n. J. The place 
where the regal ornaments are repohted, 
The king has mace him matter of the jr-vete + 
hou ſc. 8 rare. 
Je'wrLLER. n. . {from yerve!.) One 
who trafficks in precious ſtones. 
Theſe grains were as like little dice as if they 
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had bern made by a zz we'fter, Her 

The price of the market to 2 jreurl'rr in his 
trade is one thing; but the inttinſick Wirth of 
a ti.ing io a man of ſenſe is another. LI, ang. 


I will turn jeweller s I ſhall then Goal in dive 
monds, and all forts of rich ſtoncs. A. iiſn. 
Jews-EAR. u. /. [from its reſem blanc of 
the human ear. Skinner, ] A fungus, 
tough and thin; and naturally, while 
growing, of a rumpled figure, like a flat 
and variouſly hollowed cup; from an 
inch to two inches in length, and about 
two thirds of its length in breadth. Its 


Pepe. 


| ſides in many places run into the bollou, 


- 
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fo as to repreſent in it ridges like thoſe 
of the human ear. It generally grows 


on the lower parts of the trunks of elder- 
trees decaying. The common people 


cure themſelves of ſore throats with a| 


decoction of it in milk. Hill. 
An herb calicd jews-ear groweth upon the 
lower parts of elder, and ſometimes aſhes: in 
warm water it ſwelleth, and openeth extremely. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
Jews-nar?. z. .. A kind of muſical in- 
ſtrument held between the teeth, which 
ives a ſound by the motion of a broad 
— of iron, which being ſtruek by 
the hand, plays againſt the breath. 
Jews-MALLOW. n. J. [corchorus, Latin. ] 
Ranwolf ſays it is ſown in great plenty 
about Aleppo as a pot-herb, the Jews 
boiling the leaves of- this plant to eat 
it with their meat. Miller. 
Jews-STONE. n. / The clavated ſpine of 
a very large . ſea- urchin, pe- 
triſied by long lying in the earth. It is 
of a regular figure, oblong and rounded, 
ſwelling in the middle, and gradually 
tapering ; about three quarters of an 
inch in length, and half an inch in dia- 
meter ; ridged and ſurrowed alternately, 
in a longitudinal direction; and its co- 
lour is a pale duſky grey, with a faint 
caſt of duſky reddiſhneſs. It is found 
in Syria. Hill's Mat. Med. 


Ir. confunction. ip, Saxon. ] 


1. Suppoſe it be ſo, or it were ſo, that. 
A bypothetical particle. 
Abſolute approbation, without any cautions, 
qualifications, ifs or ands. Heooker, 
If that rebellion 
Came like ittelf in baſe and abject routs ; 
IT fay, if damn'd commotion ſo appear'd, 
In his true, native, and moſt proper ſhape, 
You, reverend father, and theſe noble lords, 
Had not been there.  CShatkſpeare's Henry tv. 
7 they have done this deed, my noble lord. 
— 1 / talk'ft thou to me of is Thou art a 
traitor, - Shakſpeare. 
This fecing of all things, becauſe we can de- 
fire to ſee all things, Malbranche makes a proof 
that they are preſent to our minds; and if they 
be preſent, they can no ways be preſent but by 
the preſence of God, who contains them all. 


Locke. [I 


This infallibility upon ſuppoſition, amounts to 
this, that Fa thing be true, it is impoſſible to be 
falſe. Til/otſon, 

All of them ſuppoſed the apoſtle to have al- 
lowed the Epicurean maxims to be good; if ſo 
be there were no reſurrection. Atterbury. 

Tiſiphone, that oft haſt head my pray'r, 


Aſſiſt, if Ocdipus deſerve thy care. Pope. 
2. Whether or no. | 
Uncertain if by augury, or chance ; 
But by this caſy riſe they all advance. Dryden. 


She doubts if two and two make four: 
It can't—it may he—and it muſt ; 
To which of theſe muſt Alma truſt ? 
Nay, further yet they make her go, 
In doubting if ſhe doubts ur no. Prior. 
3. Allowing that; ſuppoſe it be granted 
that. 
Such mechanical circumitances, if I may fo 
call them, were not neceſſary to the experiments. 
Boyle. 
Voxrovs. adj, [ ignevs, Latin.] Fiery; 
containing fire; emitting fire; having 
the nature of fire. | 
That the fire burns by heat, leaves us ſtill ig- 
norant of the immediate way of igneous fulutions, 
| Glamville's Scepfis. 


iends. 
Nor has this kingdom deſerved to be ſacrificed 


IGN 
I6n!rotTExT, adj, [ignis and poten, | 


Latin. ] Preſiding over fire. 


Vulcan is called the pow'r ignipotent.. Pope. 


IGNIS FATUUS. . , [ Latin. ] Will 


with the wiſp; Jack with the lantern. 
Vapours arifing from putrified waters are 
uſually called iges ſutui. Newton's Opticks, 
To IGNITE. v. a. [from ignis, fire, 
Latin.] To kindle; to ſet on fire. A 
chymical term. ä 
Take good firm chalk, ignite it in a crucible, 
and then powder it. Grew's Muſeum. 


The act of kindling, or of ſetting on 
fire. 
The laborant ſtirred the kindled nitre, that the 
ignition might be preſently communicated, Boyle. 
Thoſe black circular lines we ſee on diſhes, 
and other turned veſſels of wood, are the effects 
of ignition, by the preſſure of an edged ſtick 
upon the veſſel oe | nimbly in the lathe. Ray. 
INI TI BLE. adj. [from ignite.] Inflam- 
mable; capable of being ſet on fire. 
Not in uſe. 
Such bodies only ſtrike fire which have ſul- 
phur or ignitible parts. Brown”; Vulg. Err. 
IcnN1'vomovus. adj. [ignivomus, Latin. ] 
Vomiting fire. 
Vulcanos and ignivomous mountains are ſome 
of the moſt terrible ſhocks of the globe. Derham. 


I GNO'BLE. adj. [ignoble, Fr. ignobilis, 
Latin. ] 


luſtrious race, | 
As when in tumults riſe th* ignsble crowd, 
Mad are -their motions, and their tongues are 
loud. : Dryden. 
2. Worthleſs; not deſerving honour. Uſed 
of things or perſons. 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs; 
Her royal ſtock graft with ignob/c plants. Shak. 
I6No'BLY, adv. from ignoble.] Ignomi- 
niouſly ; Rm diſhonourably; re- 
proachfully; diſgraceſully. 
To theſe, that ſober race of men, whoſe lives 
Religious, titled them the ſons of God, 
Shall ou up all their virtue, all their fame 
Ignobly ! Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Here, over-match'd in fight; in heaps they lie: 
There ſcatter'd o'er the field ignobly fly. Dryden. 
IcnoMrNious, adj. [ignomimeux, Fr. ig- 
nominioſus, Lat.] Mean; ſhameful ; re- 


proachful ; diſhonourable. Uſed both 
| of perſons and things. 
They with pale fear ſurpriz'd, 
Fled ignominious. Milton. 


Cethegus, though a traitor to the ſtate, 
And tortur'd, *ſcap'd this ignominious fate. Dryd. 
They gave, and ſhe transferr'd the curſt advice, 
| That monarchs ſhould their inward ſoul diſguiſe; 
By ignominious arts, for ſervile ends, 
Should. compliment their foes, and ſhun their 
Prior. 


to one ſingle, rapacious, obſcure, ignominions pro- 
jector. ; Swift, 
IcxN0M1'N1IOUSLY.adv. [fromignominious. | 
Meanly ; ſcandalouſly ; diſgracefully ; 
ſhamefully ; 1 | 

It is ſome allay to the infamy of him who died 
ignominioufly to be buried privately. South, 


'GNOMINY. . /. [ignominie, French; 
ignominia, Latin.] Diſgrace; re- 
proach; ſhame; infamy; meanneſs; 
diſhonour. . 


Adieu, and take thy praiſe with thee to heav'n : 
Thy ignominy ſleep with thec iu the grave. SA. 
Strength from truth divided, and from juſt, 


| Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe 


IGNITION. n.f. [ ignition, Fr. from ignite. ] | 


1. Mean of birth; not noble; not of il- 


, 


| 


ö 


| 


IGN 


And ignominy ; yet to glory aſpires, 
Vain-glorious, and through infamy ſeeks fame. 
| Milton. 
Their generals have heen received with honour 
after their defeat, yours with ignominy after con- 
queſt, Addiſon. 
IGNORAMUS. n. J. [Latin.] 


1. Ignoramus is a word properly uſed by the 
rand inqueſt n in the inqui- 
ſition of cauſes criminal and publick; 
and written upon the bill, whereby any 
crime is offered to their conſideration, 
when they miſlike their evidence as de- 
fective, or too weak to make good the 
— <euny the effect of which word 
o written is, that all farther inquiry up- 
on that party for that fault, is thereby 
. wy , and he delivered without farther 
anſwer. Coæcvell. 
2. A fooliſh fellow; a vain uninſtructed 
pretender. A low word. 


Tell an ignoramus, in place and power, that he 
has a wit and an underſtanding above all the 
world, and he ſhall readily admit the commen- 
dation, South, 


I'GNORANCE. . . [ignorance, Fr, igno- 
ratio, Latin. ] 
1. Want of knowledge; unlearnedneſs. 

If all the clergy were as learned as themſelves 
are that moſt complain of ignorance in others, 
yet our book of prayer might remain the ſame. 

Hooker, 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, 
Knowledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n, 
Shakſpeare, 
Still baniſh your defenders, *till at length 
Your ignorance deliver you, 
As moſt abated captives, to ſome nation 


That won -you without blows. Shakſpeare, 
If we ſee right, we ſee our woes; 

Then what avails it to have eyes ? 
From ignorance our comfort flows, 

The only wretched are the wile ! Prior. 


2. Want of knowledge reſpecting ſome 
particular thing. 
It is in every body's power to pretend igno- 
rance of the law, Sherlock, 
3. Want of knowledge diſcovered by ex- 
ternal effect. In this ſenſe it has a plural. 
Forgive us all our fins, negligences, and igno- 


rances. Common Prayer. 
Puniſh me not for my fins and Ignorances. 


Tobit. 

I'GNORANT. adj. [ ignorant, Fr. igno- 
rans, Latin. ] 

2 1 knowledge; unlearned; un- 


inſtructed; unenliglitened. 
So fooliſh was Iand ignorant, I as a beaſt, 
* Pſalms, 
Thy letters have tranſported me HP 


This ign'rant preſent time, and I feelnow 
The future in the inſtant. Sha#ſpeare*s Macbeth. 
In ſuch buſineſs 
Action is eloquence, and the eyes of th' igno- 
rant 
More learned than the ears. Shakſp, Corielanis. 
He that doth not know thoſe things which are 
of uſe for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know beſtdes. Tilietfon, 
Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, 
And men, once ignorant, are ſlaves. 
2. Unknown; undiſcovered, 
merely poetical. . 
It you know aught, which does behove my 
knowledge 
Thereof to be informed, impriſon 't not 
In ;/gnorant concealment, Shatſp, Winter's Tale. 


3. Without knowledge of ſome particular. 
Let not judges be fo /gnorant of their own 
right. as to think there is not left to them, as a 


Pepe. 
This is 


JIL 
incipal of their office, a wiſe application 
5 — oe | Ba, Eſſays. 
O viſions ill foreſeen ! Better had 1 
Liv'd ignorant of future] ſo had borne 
My part of evil only. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
4. Unacquainted with, 
Ignorant of guilt, I fear not ſhame. Dryden, 
5. Ignorantly made or done. Unuſual, 
His ſhipping, 
Poor ignorant baubles, on our terrible ſeas 
Like egg-ſhells moy'd. Shakſpeare, 
TI'6NORANT. n. / One untaught, un- 
lettered, uninſtructed. 
Did I for this take pains to teach 
Our zealous ignorant to preach ! Denham. 
I'sNORANTLY: adv. [from ignorant. ] 
Without knowledge ; unſkilfully ; with- 
out information. 
The greateſt and moſt cruel foes we have, 
Are thoſe whom you would ignorantly ſave. 
Dryden. 
When a poet, an orator, or a painter has per- 
"formed admirably, we ſumetimes miſtake his 
blunders for beauties,” and are ſo /gnorantly fond 
-as to copy after them, Watts. 
To IGNO'RE. v. a. [ignorer, Fr. ignoro, 
Latin.] Not to know; to be ignorant 
of. This word Boyle endeavoured to 


introduce; but it has not been received. 

I ignored not the ſtricter interpretation, 

given by modern criticks to divers texts, by me 

alledged. Boyle. 

Philoſophy would ſolidly be eſtabliſhed, if 

men would more carefully diſtinguiſh thoſe things 
that they knew from thoſe that they ige. 

Boyle. 

Icno'sciBLE. adj. [igno/cibilis, Latin. 

Capable of pardon. Didd. 


JIG. 3. /. beet Italian; geige, Teuto- 
nick, a fiddle. ] A light careleſs dance, 
or tune. 

Wien Cyrus had overcome the Lydians, that 
were a warlike nation, inſtead of their warlike 
muſick, he appointed to them certain laſcivious 
lays and looſe jigs; by which he ſo mollified and 
abated their courage, that they forgot their for- 
mer fierceneſs. Spenſer on Ireland. 

As fiddlers ftill, 

Though they be paid to be gone, yet needs will 
Thruſt one more jig upon you. Donne. 

Poſterity ſhall know that you dare, in theſe 
Jig-given times, to countenance a legitimate 


em. Ben Jonſon. 
All the ſwains that there abide, 
With jigs and rural dance reſort, Milton, 


The muſes bluſh'd to ſee their friends exalting | 


Thoſe elegant delights of /ig and yaulting. 
Fenton, 
They wrote to her friends in the country, that 
ſhe ſhould dance a jig next October in Weftmin- 
ſter-hall. ; : Arbuthnot, 
Another Phoebus, thy own Phoebus reigns, 
Joys in my jigs, and dances in my chains. Pepe. 
To Jis. v. n. [from the noun. ] To dance 
careleſly ; to dance, Expreſſed in con- 
tempt. 
As for the jigging part and figures of dances, 
T count that little. : Locke. 
JiG-MAKER. 2. /. [ig and make.] One 
who dances or plays merrily. 


Your only /ig-maker / what thould a man do 
but be merry ? Shatſpeare*'s Hamlet. 
JicGGumypos. 2. . [A cant word.] A 
trinket; a knick-knack; a flight con: 
trivance in machinery. 
He rifled all his pokes and fobs 


Of gimcracks, whims, and //ggrmbobs, Tudib. 


JILT. #. /. [ gilia, Iſlandick, to entrap in 
an amour, Mr, Lye. Perhaps from giglot, 
by contraction; or gilt, or gillot, the 
diminutixe of gi/l, the ludierous name of 

9 


| 


In a good ſenſe. 


| 


þ 


IL! 
It is alſo called jill in 


a woman, 
Scotland. ] 


I, A woman who gives her lover hopes, 
and deceives him. | 
Avoid both courts and camps, 
Where dilatory fortune plays the it 
With the brave, noble, honeſt, gallant man, 
To throw herſelf away on fools. Otway. 
2. A name of contempt for a woman. 
When love was all an eaſy monarch's care, 
Jilts rul'd the ſtate, and ſtateſmen farces * 
0 


To JiLT. v. a, [from the noun, ] To 


trick a man by flattering his love with 


hopes, and then leaving him for another. 
Tell who loves who; 

And who is ilted for another's ſake. Dryden. 

Tell a man, paſhonately in love, that he is 

ſilted; bring witneſſes of the falſehood of his 

miſtreſs, and three kind words of hers ſhall in- 

validate all their teſtimonies. Locke, 

To JiLT. v. n, To play the jilt; to 
practiſe amorous deceits. 

She might have learn'd to cuckold, it, and 

ſham, _. 
Had Covent-garden been at Surinam. Congreve. 


To Ji/NGLE. v. n. [A word made from 
jangle, or copied from the ſound in- 
tended to be expreſſed.) To clink ; 


to ſound with a kind of ſharp rattle. 
What ſhould the wars do with theſe jing/ing 
fools ? Shakſpeare, 

With noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhricking, howling, jing/ing chains, 
We were awaked. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
The bells the jingled, and the whiſtle blew. 

Pope. 
You ne'er with jingling words deceive the ear; 

And yet, on humble ſubjects, great appear. 
Smith, 

What crowds of theſe, impenitently bold, 
In ſounds and jirgling ſyllables grown old! Pope. 


JuNnGLE. u. /. | from the verb.] 

1. Any clink, or . rattle. * 

2, It is uſed, I think, improperly, to 

| expreſs the correſpondence of ſound in 
the effects of rhyme. 


Vulgar judges are nine parts in ten of all na- 

tions, who call conceits and jing/es wit, Dryden. 
3. Any thing ſounding ; a rattle ; a bell. 

If you plant where ſavages are, do not 'only 
entertain them with trifles and ingles, but uſe 
them juſtly. Bacon's Eſſays. 

ILs. n. f. [corrupted from ale, French. ] 
A walk or alley in a church or publick 
building. Properly ale. 

Upward the columns ſhoot, the roofs aſcend, 
And arches widen, and long ies extend. Pope. 

ILE. u. /. [aifle, French.] An ear of 
corn. Ainſworth. 
ILE'US. n. f. [Latin.] 

An ileus, commonly called the twiſting of the 
guts, is really either a circumvolution, or inſertion 
of one part of the gut within the other. Arbuth, 

ILEX. n. J. [Latin.] 

The ien, or great ſcarlet oak, thrives well in 
England, is a hardy ſort of tree, and eaſily raiſed 
of acorns. The Spaniards have a fort they call 
enzina; the wood of which, when old, is finely 
chambletted, as if it were painted. Mortimer. 

IV'Liac. adj. [iliacus, Latin, ] Relating 
to the lower bowels. 

The iliac paſſion is a Kind of convulſion in the 
belly. 


I'Liac Paſſion, A kind of nervous colick, 
whoſe ſeat is the ilium, whereby that 
gut is twiſted; or one part enters the 
cavity of the part immediately below or 
above; whence it is alſo called the vol- 
vulus, from volvo, to roll. 


* 


ILL 


Thoſe who die of the i/iac paſſion have their 
bellies niuch ſwelled. Floyer on the Humour. 


ILX. adv. [ealc, Saxon.] The ſame. It 
is ſtill retained in Scotland, and denotes 
each; as, ill ane of you, every one of 
you. It alſo ſignifies, the ſame ; as, 
Macintoſh of that ill, denotes a gentle- 
-man whoſe ſurname and the title of his 
eſtate are the ſame; as, Macintoſh of 


Macintoſh. 
Shepherds, ſhould it not yſhend 
Your roundels freſh, to heara doleful verſe 
Of Roſalind, who knows not Roſalind, 
That Colin made? it can I you rehearſe, 
Spenſer. 

ILL. adj, [contrafted from Evyit, and 
retaining all its ſenſes. ] 

1. Bad in = reſpe& ; contrary to good, 
whether phyſical or moral; evil, See 
Evirt. 

There ſome i/! planet reigns ; 
I muſt be patient, till the heavens look 
With an aſpe& more favourable. Shakſpeare, + 
Of bis own body he was i//, and gave 
The clergy ill example. Shakfp. Henry vin, 
Neither is it / air only that maketh an il! ſeat; 
but i/! ways, i markets, and il! neighbours. 
Bacen's Eſſays. 
Some, of an / and melancholy nature, incline 
the company to be ſad and ili-diſpoſed : others, of 
a jovial nature, diſpoſe them to be merry. Bacon, 


2. Sick; diſordered; not in health. I 


know not that evi is ever uſed in this 
ſenſe, 
You wifh me health in very happy ſeaſon ; 
For I am on the ſudden ſomething /. Shakſp, 
FE have known two towns of the greateſt confe- 


quence loſt, by the governours falling / in the 
time of the fieges, Temple, 


| © loony "op 


1. Wickedneſs; depravity; contrariety 
to holineſs. f 
II, to man's nature, as it ſtands perverted, 
hath a natural motion ſtrongeſt in continuance. 
Bacon. 
Young men to imitate all are prone ; 
But are compell'd to avarice alone: 
For then in viitue's ſhape they follow vice. 
Dryden's Fuvenal. 
Strong virtue, like ſtrong nature, ſtruggles till, 
Exerts itſelf, and then throws off the d. Dryden, 
2. Misfortune; miſcry. 
Who can all ſenſe of others i eſcape, 
Is but a brute at beſt in human ſhape. Tate, 
Though plung'd in % and exercis'd in care, 
Yet never let the noble mind deſpair ; 
When preſt by dangers, and beſet with foes, 
The-gods their timely ſuecour interpoſe ; 
And when our virtue finks, o'erwhelm'd with 
grief, 
By unforeſeen expedients bring relief. 4, Philips, 
ILL. adv. 


1. Not well; not rightly in any reſpect. 
Ii at eaſe, both the and all her train 
The ſcorching ſun had borne, and beating rain. 
, Duden. 
2. Not eaſily; with pain; with difficulty. 
Thou deſir'ſt | 
The puniſhment all on thyſelf! alas! 
Bear thine own firſt ; i, able to ſuſtain - 
His full wrath, whoſe thou feel'ſt as yet leaſt part, 
And my diſpieaſure bear'ſt ſo 7/1, Milton, 
[! hears the ſex a youthful lover's fate, 
When juſt approaching to the nuptial ſtate, Dryd, 


Ir, ſubſtantive or adverb, is uſed in 
compolition to expreſs any bad quality 
or condition, which may be eaſily 
underſtood by the following examples. 

ILL. ſubſtantive, 

Dangerous conjectures in 1% breeding minds. 
Saakſpeare's Handet, 


* 
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I have an 7/7 divining ſoul: ; 
Methinks I ſee thee, now thou art below, 
As one dead in the bottom of a tomb, Shatſp. 
No look, no laſt adieu before he went! 
In an i//boding hour to ſlaughter ſent, Dryden. 
I know 
The voice i// boding, and the ſolemn ſound. 
Philips. 
The wiſeſt prince on earth may be deceived by 
the craft of ilt deſigning men. Swift's Exam, 
Your meaning politician lords, 
Under pretence of bridal friends and gueſts, 
Appointed to await me thirty ſpies, 


Who threat ning cruel death, conſtrain'd the bride | 


To wring from me and tell to them my ſecret. 
Milton. 
A ſpy diſtinguiſh'd from his airy ſtand, 
To bribe whoſe vigilance, Ægiſthus told 
A mighty ſum of % perſuading gold. 


Pope. 
ILL. adverb, 


There ſounded an , according cry of the ene- | 


mies, and a lamentable noiſe was carried abroad, 
Wiſdem. 
My colleague, 
Being ſo affected with the gout, 
Will not be able te be there in perſon, | 
Ben Jonſon, 
The examples 
Of every minute's inſtance, preſent now, 
Have put us in theſe i// beſeeming arms, Shakſp. 
Lead back thy Saxons to their ancient Elbe: 
I would reftore the fruitful Kent, the gift 
Of Vortigern, or Hengiſt's i/! bought aid. Dryd. 
We ſimple toaſters take delight 
To ſee our women's teeth look white; 
And ev'ry ſaucy ii bred fellow 
Sneers at a mouth profoundly yellow. Prior. 
The ungrateful treaſon of her i// choſen huſ- 
band overthrows her. Sidney. 
Envy, how does it look? How meagre and // 
complexioned ? 
It preys upon itſelf, and exhauſts the ſpirits. 
Collier. 
There grows, 
In my moſt i/! compos'd affeftion ſuch 
A ſtanchleſs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ſhould cut off the nobles for their lands. Skhat/. 


To what end this i// concerted lye, | 
Palpable and groſs ? Dryden's Don Sebaſtian. 
Our generals at preſent are ſuch as are likely 
to make the beſt uſe of their numbers, without 
throwing them away on any , concerted pro- 
jects. Addiſon on the War. 
The ſecond daughter was a peeviſh, forward, 
ill conditioned creature as ever was. Arbuthnot. 
No Perſian arras hides his homely walls 
With antick veſts, which, through their ſhady 
fold, 
Betray the ſtreaks of i difſembled gold. Dryden. 
You (hall not find me, daughter, 
After the flander of moſt ſtep-mothers, 
Ii ey'd unto you. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline. 
I ſee thy fiſter's tears, 
Thy father's anguiſh, and thy bruther's death, 


In the purſuit of our / fated loves. Addi ſen. 
Others i fated are condemn'd to toil 
The ir tedious life. : Prior. 


Plain and rough nature, left to itſelf, is much 
better than an artificial ungratefulneſs, and ſuch 
ſtudied ways of being 77! faſhioned, | Locke. 

Much bertcr, when I find virtue in a fair lodg- 

ing, than when I am bound to ſeek it in an / 
favoured creature, like a pearl in a dunghill. 

Sidney. 

Near to an old / favoured caſtle they meant 
to pertorm their unknightly errand. Sidney. 

If a man had but an % favoured noſe, the 
deep thinkers would contrive to impute the 
cauſe to the prejudice of his education. Swift. 

I was at her houſe the hour ſhe appointed, 
And you ſped, fir ? 

——— Very i favouredly. Shakſpeare. 

They would not make bold, as every where 
they do, to deſtroy i// formed and miſ-ſhaped 

roductions. Locke. 

The fabled dragon never guarded more 
The golden fleece, than he his i// got ſtore, Dryd. 

* 


| 


ILL 


Bid him employ his care for theſe my friends, 


And make good uſe of his i gotten power, 
By ſhelt'ring men much better than himſelf, 


Addiſon's Cato. |. 


11! govern'd paſſions in a prince's breaſt, 
Hazard his private, and the public reſt. Waller. 
That knowledge of theirs is very ſuperficial 
and i// grounded. Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
1 grounded paſſions quickly wear away 
What's built upon eſteem can ne'er decay. Walfh. 
Hither, of / join'd ſons and daughters born, 
Firſt from the ancient world theſe giants came. 


| Milton, 
Nor has he erred*above once by i// judged ſu- 
perfluity. Garth, 


Did you never taſte delicious drink out of an 
ill looked veſſel? L' Eftrange. 
The match had been ſo i// made for Plexirtus, 
that his / led life would have tumbled to de- 
ſtruction, had there not come fifty to his defence. 


F Sidney. 
5 Theſe are the product 
Of thoſe d mated marriages thou ſaw'ſt, 
Where good with bad were match'd. 
The works are weak, the garriſon but thin, 
Diſpirited with frequent overthrows, 
Already wavering on their i// mann'd walls. 
Dryden. 
He will not hear me out ! 
Was ever criminal forbid to plead ? 
Curb their i// manner'd zeal, Dryden. 
It is impoſſible for the moſt i minded, ava- 
ricious, or cunning clergyman to do the leaft in- 
zuſtice to the meancſt cottager, in any bargain 
for tythes. Swift. 
Soon as the / omen'd rumour reach'd his ear, 


Who can deſcribe th' amazement in his face 


Dryden. 
The eternal law of things muſt not be altered, 


to comply with his i// ordered choice. Locke, 
When you expole the ſcene, 

Down the #/! organ'd engines fall, 

Off fly the vizards. Swift, 


For Phthia fix'd is my return; 
Better at home my id paid pains to mourn, 
Than from an equal here ſuſtain the public ſcorn. 
Dryden. 
There motley images her fancy ftrike, 
Figures i pair'd, and fimilies unlike. Pope. 
Sparta has not to boaſt of ſuch a woman; 
Nor Troy to thank her, for her / plac'd love. 
| | Dryden. 
I ſhall direct you, a taſk for which I take my- 
ſelf not to be % qualified, becauſe I have had 
opportunities to obſerve the follies of women. 
Swift. 
Actions are pleafing or diſpleaſing, either in 
themſelves, or conſidered as a means to a greater 
and more defireable end: the eating of a well- 
ſeaſoned diſh, ſuited to a man's palate, may 
move the mind, by the delight itſelf that accom- 
panies the eating, without refercnce to any cther 
end; to which the confideration of the pleaſure 
there is in health and ſtrength may add a new 
guſt, able to make us ſwailow an 4// relithed 
potion. Locke. 
Bluſhes, 7/7 reftrain'd, betray 
Her thoughts intentive on the bridal day. Pope. 
Behold the fruit of 7// rewarded pain. Dryden. 
The god inform'd : 
This /, ſhap'd body with a daring ſoul. Dryden. 


There was plenty enough, but tne diſhes were 


1 ſorted: whole pyramids of ſweetmeats for 


boys and women; but little of ſolid meat for men. 


Dryden. 
It does not belong to the prieſt's office to im- 
poſe this name in baptiſm : he may refuſe to pro- 
nounce the ſame, if the parents give them Judi- 
crous, filthy, or / ſounding names. Ayliffe. 
Ill ſpirited Wor'ſter, did we not ſend grace, 
Pardon and terms of love to all of you? Shat. 
From thy fooliſh heart, vain maid, remove 
An uſeleſs ſorrow, and an / ftar'd love. Prior. 
Ah, why th' / ſuiting paſtime muſt I try? 
To gloomy care my thoughts alone are free : 
Il the gay ſports with troubled hearts agree, Pope. 


Holding of % taſted things in the mouth will 
make a (mall ſalivation. Grew. 


Milton. - 


| 


ILL 
The mad, with downcaſt eyes, and mute with 
Frier, 

For death unfiniſh'd, and i// tim'd relief, | 
Stood ſullen to her ſuit, Dryden's Ovid, 

How ſhould opinions, thus ſettled, be given 
up, if there be any ſuſpicion of intereſt or deſign, 
as there never fails to be, where men find them- 
ſelves ill treated? Locke, 

That boldneſs and ſpirit which lads get 
amongſt their playfellows at ſchool, has ordina- 
rily a mixture of rudeneſs and // turned con- 
fidence ; ſo that theſe miſbecoming and diſin- 
genuous ways of ſhifting in the world muſt be 
unlearned. A Locke, 
IL, before words beginning with i, ſtands 

for in. | 
ILLA'CHRYMABLE. adj. [illachrymabilis, 

Latin.] Incapable of weeping. Dig. 
ItLA'es. n. / Le, Latin) 
1. Gradual emiſſion or entrance of one 

thing into another. 

As a piece of iron red hot, by reaſon of the 20 
lapſe of the fire into it, appears all over like fire ; 
ſo the ſouls of the bleſſed, by the i//apſe of the di- 
vine eſſence into them, ſhall be all over divine. 

| Norris, 
2, Sudden attack ; caſual coming. 
Life is oft preſerved 
By the bold ſwimmer in the ſwift i//apſe 
Of accident diſaſtrous. * Thomſon's Summer. 
To ILLAQUEATE. v. a. [illaqueo, 


Latin.) To entangle; to entrap; to 
enſnare. ̃ 

I am i//aqueated, but not truly captivated into 
your concluſion. More's Divine Dialogues, 


ILLaqQuEA'T1ON. 2. /. [from] illaqueate.] 
1. The act of catching or enſnaring. 
The word in Matthew doth not only ſignify 


ſuſpenſion, or pendulous i/laqueation, but alſo 
ſuffocation. Brown, 


2. A ſnare; any thing to catch another; 
a nooſe. . 

ILLA'T10N, 2. / [ilatio, Latin.] In- 
ference; concluſion drawn from pre- 
miſes. ä 

Herein there ſeems to be a very erroneous 7/- 
lation from the indulgence of God unto Cain, 
concluding an immunity unto himſelf. Brown, 

lation ſo orders the intermediate ideas as to 
diſcover what connection there is in each link of 


the chain, whereby the extremes are held to- 
gether. Locke, 


V'LLATIVE. adj. [illatus, Latin.] Rela- 
ting to illation or concluſion. 

In cummon diſcourſe or writing ſuch caſual 

2 as for, becauſe, manifeſt the act of rea- 


oning as well as the z“/ative particles then and 
therefore. Watts. 


ILLA'UDABLE+ adj. [illaudabilis, Latin. ] 
Unworthy of praiſe or commendation, 
Strength from truth divided, and from juſt, 
Illaudable, nought merits but diſpraiſe. Milton. 
ILLa'UDABLY. adv. from illaudable.] 
Unworthily ; without deſerving praiſe. 

It is natural for all people to form, not au- 
dably, too favourable a judgment of their own 
country, _ : Broome. 

ILLE'GAl.. adj. [in and /egalis, Latin. ] 
Contrary to law. 

No patent can oblige the ſubject againſt law, 
unleſs an il/ega/ patent paſſed in one kingdom 
can bind another, and not itſelf. Swift, 

ILLEGA'LITY, n. /. [from illegal.] Con- 
trariety to law. 

He wiſhed them to conſider what votes they 
had paſſed, of the i//egality of all thoſe com- 
miſſions, and of the unjuſtifiableneſs of all the 
proceedings by virtue of them. Clarenden, 


ILLEGALLY. adv. [from illegal.) In a 
manner contrary to lay. 


ILL 

ILte'GIBLE, adj. [in and legibilit, from 

lego, Latin.) What cannot be read, 
The ſecretary poured the ink-box all over the 

writings, and fo defaced them that they were 

made altogether i/legible, Howel. 

ILLEGYUTIMACY. u. , from illegitimate. ] 
State of baſtardy. 

ILLEGUTIMATE. adj. [in and legitimut, 
Latin. ] Unlawfully begotten ; not 
begotten in wedlock. 

Grieve not at your ſtate ; 
For all the world is i/{egitimate. Cleaveland. 
Being illegitimate, I was deprived of that 
endearing tenderneſs and uncommon ſatisfaction, 
which a good man finds in the love and con- 
verſation of a parent, Addiſon's Spectator. 

ILLEG!'TIMATELY, adv. [from illegiti- 
mate.] Not in wedlock. 

ILLEGITIMA'TION. a. /. [from illegiti- 
mate.) The ſtate of one not begotten: 
in wedlock. 

Richard 111. had a reſolution, out of his hatred 
to both his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon 


falſe and incompetent pretexts, the one of at- 
tainder, the other of i/{egitimation. Bacon. 


ILLz'viaBLE. adj. (lever, Fr.] What 
cannot be levied or exacted. 

He re&ified the method of collecting his re- 
venue, and removed obſolete and 7/{eviable parts 
of charge. Hat. 

ILLFa'vouURED. adj. Deformed. 
O, what a world of vile i//-faveur'd faults 
Look handſome in three hundred pounds a-year! 
Shakſpeare. 
ILLFA'VOUREDLY. adv. 
1. With deformity. 
2. Roughly ; ruggedly: in ludicrous lan- 
uage. 
He ſhook him very i/!fawoured!y for the time, 


raging through the very bowels of bis country, | 


and plundering all whereſoever he came. Howe. 
TiiFa'vOUREDNESS. 2. / Deformity. 


ILLVBERAL. adj [iliberalis, Latin. ] | 


1, Not noble; not ingenuous. 
The charity of moſt men is grown ſo cold, 
and their religion ſo i/{iberal. King Charles, 
2. Not munificent; not generuus ; ſpar: 
ing. 
Yet ſubſiſt they did, and well too: an argu- 
ment that that earth did not deal out the! 
nouriſhment with an overſparing or il 
Wadward's Nutuwral Hiſtory, 
TL11BERA'LITY. n. /. ¶illiberalitas, Lat. 
from illiberal.] 
1. Meanneſs of mind. 
2. Parſimony; niggardlineſs; want of 
muniticence. | 
The 7/liberality of parents, in allowance to- 
wards their children, is an harmful error, and 
acquaints them with ſhifts. Bacon. 
IL L1'BERALLY. adv. 


Diſingenuouſly; meanly. 
One that had been hountiſul only upon ſur- 


prize and incogitancy, liberally retracts. 
Decay of Piety 


Ic. adj. [illicitus, Lat. illicite, Fr.] 


Unlawful';- as, an illicite trade. 
To ILL1GHTEN. v. n. [in and lighten. ] 
To enlighten; to illuminate. A word, 
I believe, only in Raleigh. 
Corporeal light cannot be, becauſe then it 
would not pierce the air, nor diaphonous bodies; 


and yet every day we ſee the air vi tene d. 
Raleigh 


II LI iT ABLE. adj. in and limes, Lat.] 
That cannot be bounded or limited. 


Although in adoration of idols, unto the ſub- 


tiler heads, the worſhip perhaps might be ſym- 


bolical; yet was the idolatry direct in the people, | 


[from illiberal.] 


ILL 


whoſe credulity is i//imitable, and who may be 
made believe that any thing is God, Brown. 
With what an awful world-revolving power, 

| Where fiſt th' unwieldy planets launch'd along 
The illimitable void! Thomſon's Summer. 

ILLYMITABLY. adv. [from illimitable.] 
Without ſuſceptibility of bounds, 

IL LIMITED. adj. [in and limes, Latin, 
illimits, French.] Unbounded; in- 
terminable. 


ILL1!MITEDNESS. . / [from il limited. 
Exemption from all bounds. 

The abſoluteneſs and i//imitedneſs of his com- 
miſſivn was generally much ſpoken of. 

. Clarendon. 

ILLITERATE. adj. Cilliteratus, Lat.] 

Unlettered; untaught; unlearned; un- 
enlightened by ſcience. 

The duke was 7/literate, yet had learned at 
court to ſupply his own defects, by the drawing 
unto him of the beſt inſtruments of experience. 

Motton. 

Th' illiterate writer, empirick like, applies 

To minds diſeas'd unſafe chance remedies : 
The lean'd in ſchools, where knowledge firſt 
began, 
Studies with care th' anatomy of man; 
Sees virtue, vice, and paſſions in their cauſe, 
And fame from ſcience, not from fortune draws. 
Dryden. 

In the firſt ages of chriſtianity not only the 
learned and the wiſe, but the ignorant and 7//i- 
terate embraced torments and death. Tillotſon. 


ILLtTERATENESS. n. . [from illiterate.] 
Want of learning ; ignorance of ſcience. 
Many acquainted witn chymiſtry but by re- 
port, have, from the ////terateneſs and impoſtures 
of thoſe that pretend ſkill in it, entertained an ill 
opinion of the art. Boyle. 
ILLITEKATURE. n. J. [in and literature. 


Want of learning. Not much uſed, 
The more ulual cauſes of this deprivation are 

Want of holy orders, i//iteratrure, ot inability for 
the diſcharge of that ſacred function, and irreli- 
gion. Aylifſe's Parergon. 

U'L.LNEess. n. . {from ill. 

1. Badneſs or inconvenience of any kind, 
natural or moral. 

He that has his chains knocked off, and the 
priſon-doors ſet open, is perfectly at liberty, 
though his pietcrence be determined to ſtay, by 
the ine of the wenther. Locke. 

2. Sickneſs; malady; diſorder of health, 

On the Lnd's day which immediately pre- 
ceded his i, he had received the ſacrament. 
" Atterbwry. 

Since the account her majeſty received of the 


| 


ſor, ſhe hath been willing to fee them deprived 


of power to do miſchicf, Swift. 
3. Wickedneis, 
Thou would he great; 
Art not without ambition; but without 
The i//nefs ſhould attend it. Shakſpeare 


If.na'tuRE, z. J [ill and nature.] Ha- 


bitual malevolence; want of humanity. 
Illnature inclines a man to thoſe actions that 

thwart and (our and diſt urb converſationg and con- 

filts of a proneneſs to do ill turns, attended with 

a ſecret joy upon the fight of any miſchief that 

befals another, and of an utter inſenſibility of any 

| kindneſs done him. South. 

ILLna'TuRED. adj. [from nature. ] 

1. Habitually malevolent ; wanting kind. 
neſs or good-will ; miſchievous ; defir- 
ous of another's evil. 

Theſe ill qualities denominate a perſon 7{na- 
tured, they being ſuch as make him grievous and 
uneaſy to all whom he deals and ailuciates him- 
ſelf with. Soutn, 

Stay, filly bird, th' i//natur'd taſk refuſe ; 

Nor be the bearer of unwelcome news, Adaiſon. 


inſolent faction, during her late /neſs at Wind- 


ILL 


are at enmity with mankind, and do therefore 
take pleaſure in filling them with groundleſs 


terrors. Atterbury. 
2. Philips applies it to land. Untracta- 


ble; not yielding to culture. 
The fondly ſtudious of increaſe, 
Rich foreign mold on their i//natured land 
Induce, Philips, 
ILLNA'/TUREDLY, adv. [from illnatur- 
ed.) In a peeviſh, froward manner. 
ILLNa/TUREDNEss. n. . [from illnatur- 
ed.] Want of a kindly diſpoſition. 
ILLo'GicaL. adj. [in and logical. 
1. Ignorant or negligent ® | the rules of 
reaſoning. | 
One of the diſſenters appeared to Dr. Sander- 
fon ſo bold and i/logical in the diſpute, as forced 
him to ſay, he had never met with a man of more 
pertinacious confidence, and leſs abilitics. 
Walton, 
2. Contrary to the rules of reaſon. 
Reaſon cannot diſpute and make an inference 
ſo utterly i/logical, Decay of Piety. 
ILLo'G61CcALLY. adv. | from illogical.] In 
a manner contrary to the laws of argu- 
ment. | 
To ILL V' DE. v. a. [illuds, Latin.) To 
deceive z to mock ; to impoſe on; to 


temptuous artifice of mockery. 
Sometimes athwart, ſometimes he ſtrook him 


ſtrait 
And falſed oft his blow, t' ilhede him with ſuch 
bait, Pairy Queen, 


In vain we meaſure this amazing ſphere, 
While its circumference, ſcorning to be brought 


thought. Prior, 
To ILLu'ME. v. a. [illuminer, French.) 
1. To enlighten; to illuminate. 
When yon ſame ftar, that 's weſtward from the 


2, To brighten.; to adorn. 
The mountain's brow 
I!howd with fluid gold, his near approach 
Betokens. Thom ſan's Summer, 
To lLLU'MINE, v. a: [illuminer, Fr.] 


1. To enlighten; to ſupply with light, |} 
To confirm his words, out flew 
Millions of flaming ſwords, drawn from the thighs 
Of mighty cherubims: the ſudden blaze 
Far round iind hell. 
What in me is dark, 
Llumine] what is low, raiſe. and ſupport ! 
Milton, 


Milton, 


2. To decorate; to adorn, 
To Cato, Virgil paid one honeft line; 
O let my country's friends !//umize mine. Pope, 


| 70 ILLU'MINATE. v. 4. [illuminer, 


French; lumen, Latin. ] 
1. To enlighten ; to ſupply with light. 


Do thou vouciſafe, with thy lovc-Kindling. 
light, ö 
T' illuminate my dim and dulled eyn. Spenſer, 
No painting can be ſeen in full perfection, but 
as all nature is zu minated by a ſingle light. 
Watton, 
He made the ſtars, 
And ſet them in the ſu mament of heav'n, 
T' luminate the earth and rule the night. Ailton, 
Reaſon our guide, what can ſhe more reply 
Than that the ſun /{wminates the ſky ; 
Than that night riſes from his abſent 1ay, 
And his returning luſtre kindles day ? Prior, 


2. To adorn with feſtal lamps or bonfires. 


3. Toenlighten intelleQually with knows 


| ledge or grace, 
| 


It might be one of thoſe i/ratured beings who | 


play upon; to torment by ſome con- 


Ev'n into fancy'd ſpace, #/ludes our vanquith'd 


pole, 

Had made his courſe, t' i//amine that part of. 
heav'n, 

Where now it burns. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
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Satan had no power to abuſe the „lum 

world with his impoſtures, Sandy: 

When he //uminates the mind with ſupernatu- 

ral light, he ddes not extinguiſh that which is na- 

tural, a Locke, 

4. Toadorn with pictures or initial letters 
of various colours. 


LL To illuſtrate. ; | 
My health is inſufficient to amplify theſe re- 
marks, and to i/luminate the ſeveral pages with 
variety of examples. | Watts. 


ItLuMINA'TION. n. /. [illuminatio, Lat. 
illumination, Fr. from illuminate. ] 
1. The aQ of ſupplying with light. 
2. That which gives light. 
The ſun is but a body illightened, and an 7/- 
lumination created. Raleigh's Hiftory. 


3. Feſtal lights hung out as a token of 


OY. . n 
5 Flow'rs are ftrew'd, and lamps in order plac'd, 
And windows with i//uminations grac'd. Dryd. 
4. Brightneſs ; ſplendour. 
The illuminators of manuſcripts borrowed their 
title from the umi nation which a bright genius 
giveth to his work. Felton. | 


5. Infuſion of intellectual light ; know- } 
ledge of grace. | 
Hymns and pſalms are ſuch kinds of prayer 
as are not conceived upon a ſudden; but framed 
by meditation befgrehand, or by prophetical u- 
mination are inſpired. Hooker. 
We have forms of prayer imploring God's aid 
and bleffing for the i{/umination of our labours, 
and the turning them into good and holy uſes. 
f Bacon. 
No holy paſſion, no illumination, no inſpira- 
tion, can be now a ſufficient commiſſion to war- 
rant thoſe attempts which contradi& the com- 
mon rules of peace, Sprat's Sermons. 


ILLU'MINATIVE. adi. [illuminatif, Fr, 
from illuminate. ] Having the power to 
give light, 2 

What makes itſelf and other things be ſeen, 
being accompanied by light, is called fire: what. 


admits the i//uminative action of fire, and is not] 


ſeen, is called air. Dighy on Bodies, 


ILLuUmINA'TOR. n. / [from illuminaic.] 


1. One who gives light. | 
2. One whoſe buſineſs it is to decorate. 
books witlt pictures at the beginning of 
chapters. | 
I!luminators of manuſcripts borrowed their 
title from the illumination which a bright genius 
giveth to his work. Felton. 
IILv's ion. n. /. [illuſio, Latin; illuſion, 
Fr.] Mockery ; falſe ſhow ; counter- 
feit appearance; errour. 

That, diſtill'd by magick flights, 
Shall raiſe ſuch artificial ſprights, | 
As, by the ſtrength of their z/{uſron, . 
Shall draw him on to his conſuſion. Shakſp. 
There wanted not ſome about him that would 
have perſuaded him that all was but an i//ufion. 
Bacon's Henry v11. 

So oft they fell 

Into the ſame 7//ufron; not as man 
Whom they triumph'd, once laps'd. Milton, 
An excuſe for uncharitableneſs, drawn from 
pretended inability, is of all others the moſt ge- 
ncral and prevailing i//ufton. Atterbury, 
Many are the i//«fions by which the enemy 
endeavours to cheat men into ſecurity, and defeat 
their ſalvation. Rogers, 
To dream once more I cloſe my willing eyes; 
Ye ſoft iilufrons, dear deccits, ariſe! Pope. 
We muſt uſe ſome i//ufion to render a paſtoral 
delightful; and this conſiſts in expoſing the beſt 
fide only of a ſhepherd's life, and in concealing 
its miſeries. Pope, 


ILLv'sive. adj. from illuſus, Lat.] De- 


{ ILLu'srR1ovsLy. adv. [from luftrious.] 


7 


IMA 


Blackmore. 
While the fond foul * : 
Wrapt in gay viſions of umcal bliſs, 
Still paints th' i//ufrye form. Thomſon. 


ILLu'soRy. adj, [from in and uſorius, 


fraudulent. 


Subtilty, in thoſe who make profeſſion to teach 
or defend truth, hath paſſed for a virtue: a virtue 
indeed, which, conſiſtiug for the moſt part in 
nothing but the fallacious and 7/hefary uſe of ob- 
ſcure or deceitful terms, is only ft to make men 

more conceited in their ignorance. Lacke, \ 


To ILLU'STRATE. v. n. [illuftro, 

Latin; illuftrer, French. ] a 
1. To brighten with light. ; 
2. To brighten with honour. 

Matter to me of glory! whom their hate 
Illuflrates, when they ſee all regal pow'r . 
Giv'n to me to quell their pride. Milron. 

Thee ſhe enroll'd her garter'd knights among, 
Vluſtrating the noble liſt, Philips. 


3. To explain; to clear; to elucidate. 
Authors take up apap conceits, and from 
tradition unjuſtifiable, or falſe, i//firate matters 
of undeniable truth. Brewn, 
ILLUSTRA'TION. m 
from i/luftrate.] Explanation ; eluci- 
dation; expoſition. It is ſeldom uſed 
in its original ſignification for material 
brightne Ss 
Whoever looks about him will find many liv- 
ing i/luftrations of this emblem. L' Eftrange. | 
Space and duration, being ideas that have 
ſomething very abſtruſe and peculiar in their na- 
ture, the comparing them one with another may 
perhaps be of uſe for their it/ufiration. Locke. 
ILLu'sTRATIVE. adj. [from luſftrate, ] 
Having the quality of elucidating or 
clearing. | 
They play much upon the ſimile, or illuſtrative 
argumentation, to induce their enthymemes unto 
the people. Brown. 
ILLU'sSTRATIVELY. adv. [from illuſtra- 
tive. ] By way of explanation. 
Things are many times delivered hieroglyphi- 
cally, metaphorically, /[ufiratively, and not with 
reference to action. Brown. 


ILLU'STRIOUS. adj. [illuftris, Lat. 
iluftre, French, ] Conſpicuous ; noble; 
eminent for excellence. | 

In other languages the moſt i//uftrious titles are 
derived from things ſacred. South, 


Of ev'ry nation, each 7//uftrious name, 
Such toys as thoſe have cheatedinto fame. Dryd. 


Conſpicuouſly ; nobly ; eminently. 
He diſdained not to appear at feſtival enter- 
tainments, that he might more i//uftrioufly mani- 
feſt his charity. Atterbury. 
You carrying with you all the world can boat, 

To all the world i//uftricufly are loſt, Pope. 
ILLu'sTRIOUSNESS. n. / [from illuflri- 
ous. ] Eminence ; nobility ; grandeur. 
Pm. Contracted fram 7 am. 
Im is uſed commonly, in compoſition, for 
in before mute letters. What is im in 
Latin, when it is not negative, is often 
em in French; and our writers, as the 
Latin or French occurs to their minds, 
uſe im or em: formerly im was more 
common, and now em ſeems to prevail. 
I'MAGE. n. /. [image, Fr. imago, Lat.] 
1. Any corporeal repreſentation, general- 
ly uſed of ſtatues; a ſtatue; a picture. 


ceiving by falſe ſhow. 


The heathen bards, who idle fables dlreft, 1 
ravels.'| Hlaſtve dreams in myftick forms expreſt. | 


Latin; i//uſoire, French. ] Deceiving ; | 


[uluflration, Fr. 


IMA 

Tho one is too like an image, and ſays nothing; 

and the other too like my lady's oldeſt ſon, ever- 

more talking. F Shakſpeare. 

Thy brother I, 
Even like a ſtany image, cold and numb, Skatſp. 
The image of a deity may be a proper-object 
for that which is but the image of a religion. 

; South, 

Still muſt I be 3 with your line 
But your late brother did not prize me leſs, 

Becauſe I could not boaſt of images. Dryden. 


2. An idol; a falſe god. . 
Manaſſch ſet the carved image in God's houſe, 


Chronicles, 


3. A copy; repreſentation ; likeneſs, 
Long may'ſt thou live, 

To bear his image and renew his glories! Shak. 
I have bewept a worthy huſband's death, 

And liv'd by looking on his images : 

But now two mirrours of his princely ſemblance 

Are-crack'd in pieces I malignant death, 

hakſpeare*s Richard 111, 

He made us to his image all agree; 

That image is the ſoul, and that muſt be, 

Or not the maker's image, or be free. 


4, Semblance ; ſhow ; appearance. 
Deny to ſpeak with me? They 're ſick, they 
re weary. : 

They have travell'd all night! Mere fetches, 
The images of revolt. Shakſpeare's King Lear, 
This is the man ſhould do the bloody deed : 

The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye. N King John 
The face of things a frightful image bears, 
And preſent death in various forms appears. 
| Dryden's Aneid, 


5. An idea; a repreſentation of any thing 
to the mind; a picture drawn in the 
fancy. 


Dryden. 


The image of the jeſt 
I'll ſkew you here at large. Shakſpeare, 
Outcaſts of mortal race] can we conceive 
Image of aught delightful, ſoft, or great? Pyior. 
When we ſpeak of a figure of a thouſand an- 
gles, we may have a clear idea of the number 
one thouſand angles; but the image, or ſenſible 
idea, we cannot diſtinguiſh by 'fancy from the 
image of a figure that has nine hundred _ 
atts, 


To IMAGE. v. 4. [from the noun. ] To 
copy by the fancy; to imagine. 
How are immaterial ſubſtances to be imaged, 
which are ſuch things whereof we can have no 
notion? | Dryden, 
Image to thy mind 
How our forefathers to the Stygian ſhades 
Went quick, Philips, 
His ear oft frighted with the /mag'd voice 
Of heav'n, when firſt it thunder'd. Prior, 
Fate ſome future bard ſhall join, 
In ſad fimilitude of griefs to mine, 
Condemn'd whole years in abſence to deplore, 
And image charms he muſt behold no more. 
| Pope, 
I'MAGERY. n. /. from image.] 
1. Senſible repreſentations; pictures; 


ſtatues. 
Of marble lone was cut 

An altar carv'd with cunning imagery. F. Queen, 
When in thoſe oratories might you ſee 

Rich carvings, portraitures, and /magery z 

Where ev' ry figure to the life expreſs'd 

The godbead's pow'r. Dryden, 
Your gift ſhall two large goblets be 

Of filver, wrought with curious imagery, 

And high emboſs'd.. Dryden's Mucill. 


2, Show ; appearance. 
Things of the world fill the imaginative part 
with beauties and fantaſtick imagery. Taylor. 
What can thy imagery of forrow mean ? 
Secluded from the world, and all its care, 
 Haſt thou to grieve or joy, to hope or fear? 


Whoſe is this /mage and ſuperſcription? Matt. 


Pricr, 
| 


All the viſionary beauties of the profpcA, the 
pint and /magery that attracted our (enics, fade 


and diſappeae. Rogers. 
7; Forms of the fancy; falſe ideas; ima- 
ginary phantaſms, 

It might be a mere dream which he ſaw; the 
Fnagery of a melancholick fancy, ſuch as muſing 
men miſtake for a reality, Atterbury, 

Repreſentations in writing ; ſuch de- 
ſcriptions as force the image of the 
thing deſcribed upon the mind. | 

I wiſh there may be in this poem any inſtance 
of good imagery, Dryden, 

Jiu a'GinNABLE, adj. \ imaginable, French, 
from imagine. ] Poſſible to be conceived, 


It is not imaginable that men will be brought 


to obey what they cannot eſtcem. South, 

Men, ſunk into the greateſt darkneſs imagin- 

&Þ/e, retain ſome ſenſe and awe of a Deity, | 

| Tillotſon, | 

IM AON ANT. adj. [imaginant, French. 
Imagining; forming ideas. 

We will enquire what the force of imagination 

ia, either upon the body imuginant, or upon an- 

other body. Bacon. 


TMa'cGrNary. adj. [imaginaire, Fr. from 
imagine.) Fancied ; viſionary; exilting 
only in the. imagination. 

Falſe ſorrow's eye, 
Which, for things true, wWeeps things imaginary. 


/ 


Shatſpeare. 
Expe&ation whirls me round: 
Th' imaginary reliſh is ſo ſweet, 
That it enchants my ſenſe, Shakſprare. 


Fortune is nothing elſe but a power /maginary, 
to which the ſucceſſes of human actions and en- 
deavours were for their variety aſcribed. 

Raleigh's Hiſory 

Why wilt thou add, to all the griefs I ſuffer, 

Imaginary ills and fancied toitures? | Addiſon. 


IMAGINA'TION. n. ,. {imaginatio, Latin; 
imagination, French; from imagine. ] 

1. Fancy; the power of forming ideal 

pictures; the power of repreſenting 
things abſent to one's ſelf or others. 


| 


Imagination I underfiand to be the repreſen- 


tation of an individual thought. Imagination is 
of three kinds: joined with belief of that which 
is to come; joined with memory of that which 
is paſt; and of things preſent, or as if they were 
preſent: for I comprehend in this imagination 
feigned and at pkcaſure, as if one ſhould imagine 
ſuch a man to be in the veſtments of a pope, or to 
have wings, Bacon, 
Our timple apprehenfion of corporal objects, 
if preſent, is ſenſe; if abſent, imagination : when 
we would perceive a material object, our farcies. 
preſent us with its idea, 
O whither ſhall T run, or which way fly 
The.fght of this ſo horrid ſpectacle, 


Which erſt my eyes beheld, and yer behold! | 


For dire i1aginat:/n till purſues me. Milton. 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's ſoft figures melt away, Pope. 


2. Conception; image in the mind; idea. 
Sometimes deſpair darkens all her imagina- 
tions; ſometimes the active paſſion of love checis 
and clears her invention. Sidrcy. 
Princes have but their titles for their glot ies, 
An outward honour for an inward toil; 
And, for unfelt imaginations, 
Tbey often feel a world of reſtleſs cares. Ska ſp 
| Better I were diſtract, 
So ſhould my thoughts be ſever'd from my gricfs; 
And woes, by wrong imaginations, loſe 
The knowledge of theraſclves. Shakſprave. 
His -:maginations were often as juſt as they 
were bold and ſtrong. Demis. 


3. Contrivance ; ſcheme. 
Thou haft ſeen all their vengeance, and all their 


Glanville, | 


IMB 
We are apt to think that ſpace, in itſelf, is ne- 
tually boundleſs; to which imagination, the idea 
of ſpace, of ittelf, leafs us, 
IMAGINATIVE. a7}. [imaginatif, French; 
from imagine.] Fantaltick; full of 
imagination. 
Witches are im2ginative, and believe oft times 
they do that which they do not. Bacon. 
Lay fetters and reſtraints upon the imaginative 
and ſantaſtick part, becauſe our fancy is uſually 
pleaſed with the entertainment of thaduws aud 
gauds. Taylor's Rule of living holy. 
To IMA'GINE. v. a. { imaginer, French; 
imaginor, Latin, } . 
1. To fancy; to paint in the mind. 


Look what notes and garments he duth give 
thee, 


Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd ſpeed. 


; Preſent fears 

Are leſs than horrible gin Shatſpeare. 
Wut are our ideas of eternity and immenkty 
but the repeated additions of certain ideas of /ma- 
ined parts of duration and expanſion, with the 
| infinity of number, in which we can come to no 

end of addition ? 
2. To ſcheme; to contrive. 

They intended evil againſt thee, they imagined 
a miſchievous device. Pſalms, 

Ima'GiNeR. n. /. [from imagine.] One 
who forms ideas, 

The juggler took upon him to know that ſuch 
an one ſhould point in ſuch a place of a garter 
that was held up; and ſtill he did it, by firſt tel- 
ling the imaginer, and after bidding the actor 
think. Bacon, 


ImBE'cil.E. adj. [imbecilis, Latin; imbe- 
cille, French.) Weak; feeble ; want- 

ing ſtrength of either mind or body. 

To IMBE'CILE. v, a. [from the adjec- 
tive. This word is corruptly written 
embezzle.) To weaken a ſtock or for- 
tune by clandeſtine expences or unjuſt 
appropriations, 

Princes muſt in a ſpecial manner be gnardians | 


of pupils and widows, not ſuffering their perſons 
to be oppreifed, or their ſtates imbeciled, Taylor. 


IMBEc1'LITY. n. . [imbecillite, French. 
Weakneſs; feebleneſs of mind or body. 
A weak and imperfect rule argueth im 
und imperfection. Heoter, 
No imbecility of means can prejudice the truth 
of the promiſe of God herein. Hooker. 
We that are ſtrong muſt bear the imbeci/ity of 
the impotent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hoster. 
That way we are contented to prove, which, | 
being the worſe in itſelf, is notwithitanding now, | 
by reaſon of common imbecility, the fitter and | 
likelier to be brooked. Hooker. 
Strength would be lord of imbeci/ity, 
And the iude ſon would ſtrike his father dead. 
| Shakſpeare, 
Imbecility, for ſex and age, was ſuch as they 
could not lift up a hand againſt them. 
King Charles. 
When man was fallen, and nad abandoned bis 
primitive innocence, a ftrange imbeci/ity imme- 
diatcly ſeized and laid hold of him. /Feedward. 


To IMBI BE. v. a. [imbibo, Latin; im- 
biber, French. ] 
t. To drink in; to draw in. 


A pot of aſhes will receive more hot water 
thin cold, ſoraſmuch as the warm water imbibeth 


| 
| 


— 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


more of the ſalt. Brown. 
The torrent mercileſs imbibes 
Commiſſions, perquiſites, and bribes, Swift, 


Illumin'd wide, 
The dewysſkirted clouds mb:be the ſun, 
Thamſoen's Autumn. 
2. To admit into the mind. 
Thoſe, that have im/ibed this error, have ex- 


imaginations againſt me. Lamentatigns, 
4+ An unſolid or fanciful opinion, | 
Vo Ls I . 


e 


teaded the influence of this belief to the whole 


1 oc. e * 


Shatſpeare, | 


Locke. | 


4. To enclote. 


goſpel, which they will not allow to contain any 
thing but promiſes. Hammond. 
It is not eaſy for the mind to put off thoſe con- 


fuſed notions and prejudices it has imbibed from 
cuſtom. Lock-, 


Converſation with foreigners enlarges our 
minds, and ſets them free from many prejuqices 
we are ready to hne concerning them. Hats, 


3. To drench; to ſaturate; to ſoak. 
This ſenſe, though unuſual, perhaps 
; unexampled, is neceſſary in Engliſh, un- 
leſs the word zmbue be adopted, which 
1 writers ſeem not willing to receive. 
] 


- 


Metals, corroded with a little acid, rurn inte 
ruſt, which is an earth taſteleſs and indiſſolvabie 
in water; and this carth, imbi/be4 with more 
acid, becomes a mctallick ſalt. Newton, 

IMB1'arR. n. . [from imoibe.] That. 
Which drinks or ſucks. 
Salts are ſtiong imbibers of ſulphureous ſteams. 
ArLauthiet, 
Imep1B1'TION, n. . [inbibition, Fr. from 


imbibe.] The act of ſucking or drink- 
ing in. 

Moſt powders grow more coherent by mixture 
of water than of oil: the reaſon is the congruity 
of bodies, which maketh a perſecter imbibition 
and incorporation. : Bacon, 

Heat and cold have a virtual tranſition, without 
communication of ſubſtance, but in moiſture not; 
and to all madefaction there is required an im- 
bibition, Bacon, 

A drop of oil, let fall upon a ſheet of white 
paper, that part of it, which, by the im:bibition-of 
the liquor, acquires a greater continuity and ſomo 
| tranſparency, will appear much darker than the 
reſt; many of the incident beams of light being 
now tranſmitted, that otherwiſe would be re- 
| flected. Boyle. 

To ImB1'TTER, v. 4. [from bitter.] 
1. To make bitter. 
2. To deprive of pleaſure; to make un- 
happy. | 
Let them extinguiſh their paſſions which im- 
bitter their lives, and deprive them of their ſhare 
in the happineſs of the community. Addiſon, 
Is there any thing that more im#itters the en- 
joy ments of this life than ſhame ? South, 


3. To exaſperate. 

Jo ImBo'py. v. a. [from Bbody.] 

1. To condenſe to a body. 

2. To inveſt with matter; to make core 
poreal. 


An opening cloud reveals 
An heav'nly fotm imbidy*d, and array'd 
With robes of light. 0 Dryden. 
Thougn aſſiduity in the moſt fixed cogitation 
be no trouble to immateriahized ſpirits, yet is It 
more than vur imbeied ſouls can bear without 
laſſitude, Glawvilles Scoypfis. 
3. To bring together into one maſg gr 

company ; to incorporate. 
I by vow am ſo imb:died yours, 

That ſhe which marries you mult marry me, 

Sha&ſpeare, 


| 


bt td hs at 


1 


Never fince created, man 
Met ſuch imbedicd force, as nam'd with theſe, 
Could merit more-than that ſmall infantry 
Warr'd on by canes, Miltun) Paradiſe Laß. 
Under their head imbzdy'd all in one. Milton. 
Then Clauſus came, who led a num'rous band 
Of troops imbedicd, from the Sabine land, Dryd, 
Improper. 
In thoſe ſtrata we thall meet with the ſams 
mctal or mineral /m50.77ed in flone, or lodged in 
coal, that elſewh£cie we found in marle. 
IWaxdawards Natural Hiſtory, 
To IMno'py, wv. n. To umte into one 
mals ; to coaleſce. ' 
The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, 'till ſhe quite loſe 
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The diviue property of * ürſt being. AMA, 
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IMB 
The idea of white, which ſnow yielded yeſter- 
day, and another idea of white from another ſnow 
to-day, put together in your mind, imbody and 
run into one. Locke, 


To InBo'tt.. v. n. [from boil. ] To 


exeſtuate; to effervelce; to move with 
violent agitation like hot liquor in a 


caldron, Not in uſe. 

Wirth whoſe reproach and odious menace, 
The knight imbeiling in his haughty heart, 

Nut atl his forces, and *gan ſoon un brace 
Hi: graſping hold. Fairy Queen. 


To ImBOo'LDEN. v. a. [from bold.) To 


raiſe to confidence; to encourage, 
Tis neceſſary he ſhould die: 

Nothing imbo/dcns fin ſo much as mercy. Shatſp 
I think myſelk in better plight for a lender 
than you are, the which hath ſomething in- 
b-/4:ned me to this unſeaſoned intruſion. Shakſp. 
I was the more /mvzl.iened, becauſe I found I 
had a ſoul congenial to his. Dryden. 
Nor flight was left, nor hopes to force his 


Way 3 
Imbalden'd by deſpair, he ſtood at bay. Dryden. 
Their virtues and ſuperior genius imbeldrned 
them, in great exigencies of ſtate, to attempt the 
ſervice of their prince and country out of the 
f common forms. Swift, 


To Iuso'soM. v. a. [from boſom. |] 

1. Tohold on the boſom ; to cover fond- 
ly with the felds of one's garment z to 
hide under any cover, 

The Father infinite, 
By whom in bliſs :mbs/om:' ſat the Son. Milton. 
Villages imbeſem'd (oft in trees, 
And ſpiry towns by ſurging columns mark'd. 
Thomſon. 


2. To admit to the heart, or to affection, 
But glad defire, his late /mbe/om'd gueſt, 
Yet but a babe, with milk of ſight be nurſt. 
Sidney. 
Who glad t' qnb2ſom his affection vile, 
Did ail the might, more plainly to appear. 
* airy Queen. 
7: ITr1B0'UND. v. a. [from Sound.] To 
encloſe ; to ſhut in. 
p That ſweet breath, 
Wich was imb2unded in this beauteous clay. 
| - Shalſpeare, 
25 INM BOW. v. a. {from vow.] To 
arch; to vault. n 
Prinee Arthur gave a box of diamond ſure, 
Inbowed with gold and gorgeous ornament. 
| Fairy Queen. 
Im/owed windows be pretty retiring places for 
conference: they keep both the wind and ſun 
off. Bacon. 
Let my due feet never fail 
To walk the ſtudious cloiſter's pale, 
And love the high imbowed roof, | 
With antick pillar maſſy proof. Milton. 
To ItBo/weR, v. a. [from bowwer.] To 
cover with a bower; to ſhelter with 


trees. a 
And ſtoopirg thence to Ham's imbowering 


walls, 
In ſpatleſs peace retired. Thomſon. 
IuDOWMENT. n. /. [ from imbow.] Arch; 
vaults 
The roof all open, not ſo much as any imbow- 
ment near any of the walls left. Bacon. 


To ImBRA'NGLE. v. a To entangle. 


A low word. 
With ſubtle cobweb cheats 
They're catch'd in knotted law, like nets; 
In which, when once they are imbrangled, 
The more they ſtir, the more they 're tangled, 
Hu_libras, 
I'MBRICATED. adj. [from imbrex, Lat. 
Indented with concavities; bent and 


hollowed like a roof or gutter-tile, 


To lu BROWN. v. à. 


Pope. 
Imbrown'd with native bronze, lo! Henly 
ſtands. Pope. 

To ImBRrv's. v. a. [from in and rod 


| IMB 
ImBRICa'TION. n. / [imbrex, Latin.) 
Concave indenture. 


All is guarded with a well-niade tegument, 
adorned with neat imbrications, and many other 


Derham. 
[ from brown. ] 
To make brown; to darken j to ob- 


ſcure ; to cloud. 

W here the morning ſun firſt warmly ſmote 
The open field, and where the unpierc'd ſhade 
Imbrown'd the noontide bow'rs. Milton, 

The foot grows black that was with dirt in- 
t brown'd, 

And in thy pocket gingling halfpence found. 
Gay. 


fneries. 


Another age ſhall ſee the golden ear 
Imbrown the ſlope, and nod on the parterre. 


1. To ſteep; to ſoak; to wet much or 
long. 'This ſeems indifferently written 
with im or em. I have fuſtained both 


modes of writing. 
Thou mad'ſt many hearts to bleed 
Of mighty victors, with wide wounds embru'd, 
And by thy cruel darts to thee ſubdu'd. Spenſer. 
There ftreams a ſpring of blood fo faſt 

From thoſe deep wounds, as all embru'd the face 

Of that accurſed caitiff. Daniels Civil War. 
The mercileſs Turks, embrued with the chriſ- 

tian blood, were weary of ſlaughter, and began 

greedily to ſeek after tne ſpoil. Xe, Hiſtory. 
At me, as at a mark, his bow he drew, 
Whoſe arrows in my blood their wings imbruec, 
of Sandys. 
Lucius pities the offenders, 

That would embruec their hands in Cato's blood, 
© Addiſon. 
Lo! theſe hands in murder are imbru'd, 

Thoſe trembling feet by juſtice are purſu'd. Pricr, 
There, where two ways in equal parts divide, 

The direful monſter from afar deſcry'd 

Two bleeding babes depending at her de; 

Whofe panting vitals, warm with life, ſhe draws, 

An1 in their hearts embraes her cruel claws. Pope, 
His virgin ſwo:d Agyſthus' veins imbru'd; 

The murd'ter fell, and blood aton'd for ou 

: 'ope, 
A good man chuſes rather to paſs by a ver- 
bal injury than imbrue his hands in blood. 
Clariſſa. | 
2. To pour; to emit moiſture. Obſolete, 
Some bathed kiſſes, and did oft embrue? 
The ſugar'd liquor through his melting lips. 
Fairy Queen. 
To IMBRu'TE. v. a. [from brute.} To 


degrade to brutal:ty. 
I, who erſt contended 
With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conftrain'd 
Into a beaſt ; and mix with beſtia! fhime, 
This eſſence to incarnate and imbrute, Millan. 


To IurRU' TE. v. n. To ſink down to 


brutality. 

The ſoul grows clotted by contagion, 
Imbodies and imbrutes, till ſne quite loſe 
The divine property of her firſt being. Milten. 

To ImBvu't. v. a. [imbuo, Latin. This 
word, which ſeems wanting in our lan— 
guage, has been propoſed by ſeveral 
writers, but not yet adopted by the reſt. 
Imbu, French, the participial adj. is 
only uſed. ] To tincture deep; to im- 


bibe or ſoak with any liquor or die. 
I would render this treatite intelligible to 
every rational man, however little verſed in 
ſcholaſtiek learning; among whom I exvect it 
will have a fairer paſſage, than among thuſe that 
are deeply imburd with other principles. Digi. 

Clothes which have once been thoroughly im- 
bued with black, cannot well afterwards be dycd 
into lighter colour, Beyle, 


| 


IMM 


Where the mineral matter is great, ſo as tw 
take the eye, the body appears imbued and tine- 
tured with the colour. : Windward. 


To ImBu'rss. v. @ [bourſe, Fr.] To 


ſtock with money. This ſhould be em- 
burſe, from embourſer, French. 
ImiTABILITY. u. [ imitabilitas, Latin. ] 
The quality of being imitable. 
According to the multifariouſneſs of this in 
tability, ſo are the poſſibilities of being. Norris, 


I'MITABLE, adj. [ imitabilis, Lat. imitable, 
French, ] | 
1. Worthy to be imitated ; deſerving to 
be copied. | 
How could the moſt baſe men, aud ſeparate 
from all im/table qualities, attain to honour but 
by an obſervant flaviſh courſe ? Raleigh, 
As acts of parliament are not regarded by moſt 
imital le writers, I account the relation of them 
improper for hiſtory. Hayward. 


2, Poſſible to be imitated; withiy reach: 
of imitation. | 

The characters of men placed in lower lations 
of life, are mere uſeful, as being imitable by 
greater numbers, Atterbury, 
To TMITATE. v. @. [imitor, Latin; imiter, 
French. ] 


1. To copy; to endeavour to reſemble. 


We imitate and practiſe to make ſwifter mo- 


tions than any out of your muſkeis. Bacon. 
Deſpiſe wealth, and imitate a god. Cooley. 


I would careſs ſome ſtableman of note, 
And imitate his language and his coat. 

; | Man ef Taft. 
2. To counterfeit. | 
This hand appear'd a ſhining ſword to wield, 
And that ſuſtain'd an imirated ſhield, Dryden, 
3. To purſue the courſe of a compoſition, 

ſo as to uſe parallel images and examples. 

For ſhame! what, imitate an ode ! Gay. 

IuirA“T ION. n. / [| imitatio, Latin; imi- 
tation, French. ] 

I. The act of copying; attempt to re- 
ſemble. 

2. That which is offered as a copy. 

Since a true knowledge of nature gives us 
pleaſure, a lively /m/ration of it, either in poetry 
or painting, muſt produce a much greater; for 
both theſe arts are not only true imitations of na- 
ture, but of the beſt nature. Dryden. 


3. A method of tranſlating looſer than 
paraphraſe, in which modern examples 
and illuſtrations are uſed for ancient, or 
domeſtiek for foreign. 

In the way of 7#mitation, the tranſlator not 
only varies from the words and ſenſe, but for- 
ſakes them as he ſees occaſion; and, taking 
only ſome general hints from the original, runs 
dliviſion on the ground-work. Dryden, 

I'MmiTATIVE. adj. [imitativus, Latin. ] 

1. Inclined to copy: as, man is an imitative 
being. 

2. Aiming at reſemblance: as, painting 
is an wunitative art. | 

3. Formed after ſome original. 

This temple, leſs in form, with equal grace, 
Was imitative of the firft in Thrace, Dryden, 

Imira'ToR, . / [ Latin; imitateur, Fr. ] 
One that copies another; one that en- 
deavours to reſemble another. 

Imitatirs are but a ſervile kind of cattle, ſays 
the poet, Dn yden, 

ImmAa'culLaTtt. adj. [immaculatus, Lat. 
tmmacule, French. |] 

1. Spotleſs; pure; undefiled. 
To keep this commandment immaculate and 


blameleſs, was to teach the golpel of Chriſt. 
Hooker, 


His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles; 
His love fincere, his thoughts immaculate. Shakſ. 


The king, whom catholicks count a ſaint-like 


and immaculate prince, was taken away in the 
flower of his age. Bacon, 


Were but my ſoul as pure 


From other guilts as that, Heay'n did not hold 
One more immaculate, Denham's Sophy, 


2. Pure; limpid. 

Thou clear, immaculate, and filver fountain, 
From whence this ſtream, through muddy paſſages, 
Hath had his current and defil'd himſelf, Shatſp, 

To IMMa'NACLE, v. a. [from manacle.] 
To fetter; to confine. 

Thou can'ſt not touch the freedom of my mind 
With all thy charms, although this corporal rind 
Thou haſt ?mmanacl'd, . Milton, 

IMmMA'NE, adj, [immanis, Latin.) Valt; 
prodigiouſly great. 

I'MMANENT, 4. immanent, French; in 
and manco, Latin.) Intrinſick; in- 
herent; internal. 

Judging the infinite eſſence by our narrow 
ſelves, we aſcribe intelle&tion?, volitions, and 
ſuch like immanent act ions, to that nature which 
hath nothing in common with us. Glanville. 

What he-wills and intends once, he willed and 
intended from all eternity; it being groſsly con- 
trary to the very firſt notions we have of the 
infinite perfections of the Divine Nature to ſtate 
or ſuppoſe any new immanent act in God. South, 


IMMA'NIFEST. adj, [in and manifeſt, 
Not manifeſt ; not plain. Not in uſe. 
A time not much unlike that which was before 
time, immamſeſi and unknown. Brown. 
ImmMa'nity. n. / [immanitas, Latin. ] 
Barbarity ; ſavageneſs. 
It was both impious and unnatural, 
That ſuch immanity and bloody firite . 
Should reign among profeſſors of one faith. Shat/p. 
Immarce'ss1BLE. adj. [in and marceſco, 
Latin.) Unfading. : Dig, 
IMMA'RTIAL, adj. [in and martial. ] Not 
warlike. 


My pow'rs are unfit, 
Myſelf immartal. Chapman's Odyſſey. 


To ImMma'sx. v. a. [in and maſk.] To 

cover ; to diſguiſe, 
I have caſes of buckram for the nonce, to 

immaſk our noted outward garments, Shakſpeare, 

IMumaTE'RIAL. adj, [immateriel, French; 
in and materia, Latin. ] 

1. Incorporeal ; diſtinct from matter; 
void of matter. 


Angels are ſpirits immaterial and intellectual, 


the glorious inhabitants of thoſe ſacred palaces, 
where there is nothing but light and im mortality; 
no ſhadow of matter for tears, diſcontentments, 
griets, and uncomfortable paſſions to work upon; 
but ail joy, tranquillity, and peace, even for cver 
and ever, do dwell. Lecker. 
As then the foul a ſubſtance hath alone, 
Beſides the body, in which the is confin'd; 
So hath ſhe not a body of her own, 
Bur is a ſpirit, and /mmateria/ mind. Davies. 
Thoſe immaterial felicities we expect, ſuggeſt 
the neceſſity of preparing our appetites, without 
which heaven can be, no heaven to us, 


Decay of Piety. 


No man that owns the exiſtence of an infinite 
ſpirit can doubt of the poſſibility of a finite ſpirir ; 
that 1s, ſuch a thing as is immaterial, and does 
not contain any principle of corruption. T://c:/, 

2. Unimportant; without weight; imper- 
tinent; without relation, This Wnſe 
has crept into the converſation and wri- 
tings of barbarians; but ought to be 
utterly rejected, 

MMATERIA'LITY../. [ from immaterial. 
Incorporeity ; diſtinctneſs from body or 
Matter, 


When we know cogitation is the prime attri- 
bute of a ſpirit, we infer its immateriality, and 
thence its immortality, Watts. 

IMMATERIALLY, adv. [ from immaterial.) 
In a manner pot depending upon matter, 

The viſible ſpecies of things ſtrike not our 
ſenſes immaterially; but ſtreaming in corporal 
rays do carry with them the qualities of the object 
from whence they flow, and the medium through 
which they paſs. Brown's Vulgar Errour:, 

ImmaTE'rializeD. adj. [from in and 
materia, Latin, ] Diſtin ſrom matter; 
incorporeal. 

Though aſſiduity in tne moſt ſixed cogitation 

be no trouble to immaterializecd ſpirits, vet is it 
more than our embodied fouls can bear without 
laſſitude. Glanville's Scegſia. 
IMMATERIALNESS., n. f, [from immale- 
rial.) Diſtiactneſs from matter, 
IMMATE'RIATE. adj. [in and materia, 
Latin.) Not conſiſting of matter; in- 
corporeal; wanting body. 

It is a virtue Which may be called incorporcal 
and immateriate, whereot there he in nature but 
fc w. Bacon. 

After a long enquiry of things immerfe in 
matter, I interpoſe ſome objze&tWhich is i- 
riate, or leſs materiate ; ſuch as this of ſounds. 

Bacon. 


IMMATU RE. adj. [immaturus, Lat.] 
1. Not ripe. 


2. Not perfect; not arrived at fulneſs or 
completion. 
The land enterprize of Panama was an ill 
meaſured and immature counſel, grounded upon 
a falſe account, that the paſſages were no better 
fortified than Drake had left them, Bacn, 
This is your time for faction and debate, 
For partial favour, and permitted hate : 
Let now your immature diſſenſion ccaſe, 
Sit quiet. | Dryden. 
3. Haſty; early; come to paſs before the 
natural time, 
We are pleaſed, and call not that death a- 
ture, if a man lives *till ſeventy. Taylor, 
ImMAaTURELY., adv. [from immature. 
Too ſoon; too early; before Tipeneſs 
or completion, | 


IMMATU'RENESS. I n. /. [ from immature. ] 
IMMATU'RITY. Unripeneſs ; incom- 
pleteneſs; a ſtate ſhort of completion. 

I might reaſonably expect a pardon from the 
ingenious for faults committed in an immaturity 
of age and judgment. Glanville, 

ImMEABL'LITY, n. /. [immeabilis, Latin.) 
Want of power to paſs. So it is uſed 
in che example; but it is rather, inca- 
pability of affording paſſage, 

From this phlegm proceed white cold tumours, 
viſcidity, and conſequently immeabiiity of the 
juic 23. Aroutiint, 

TMMEASURABLE. adj. [in and meaſure. } 
Immenſe; not to be meaſured ;z indefi- 
nitely extenſive. 

Churches reared up to an beight immeaſeradle, 
and adoined with far more beauty in the ir reſtora- 


tion than their founders before had given them. 
ober. 


From the ſhore 
They view'd the vaſt inmeajurats abyſs, 
Outrageous as a ſca, dark, waftetul, wild, 
4r4ii7600, 
Immcaſirahle irength they might behold 
In me, of wiſdom nothing more inan mean. 
Milton. 
What a glorious ſhow are thoſe beings enter- 
tained with, that can ſee {ch tremendons ob- 
jets wandering throvgi bote ie depths 
of ether Aa. 
Nor friends are there, vors eis to conveys 
* Nor oars to cut th' , WAY s Pepe. 


ee ee * 
7525 (radula. 
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Intvea'surRABLY. adv. [from immeaſura- 
le.] Immenſely ; beyond all meaſure. 
The Spaniards immeaſurably bewail their dead. 
| Spenſer, 
There ye ſhall be fed, and ſill'd 
Inmeaſurably ; all things ſhall be your prey 
Tiltnn, 
ImmEcua'NiCAl. adj, [in and mechanical. ] 


Not according to the laws of mechanicks., 
We have nothing to do tv ſhow any thing that 
is /mmeckanical, or not according to the eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature. Cheyre, 
Nothing will clear a head poſſeſſed with imme 
chanical nutions. Mead. 
IMME'Dilacy. n. . [from immediate. 
Perſonal greatneſs; power of acting 
without dependance. This is. a harſh 
word, and ſenſe peculiar, I believe, to 
Shakſpcare. 
He led our pow'rs, 
Bure the commiſſion of my place and perſon, 
The which immediacy may well ſtand up, 
And call itfelf your brother, Kine Lear, 

Imme'DiaTE. adj. [immeadict, French; 
in and medius, Latin,] 

I. Being in ſuch a ſtate with reſpect to 
ſomething elſe as that there is nothing; 
between them; proximate ; with no- 
thing intervening. 

Moſes mentions the immediate cauſes of the 
deluge, the rains and the waters; and St. Peter 
mentions the more remote and fundamental 
cauſes, that conſtitution of the heavens. Zurnc?., 

2. Not acting by ſecond caules, 

It is much to be aſcribed to the immediate will 
of God, who giveth and taketh away beauty at 
his pleaſure, Abvet, 

3. Inſtant; preſent with regard to time. 
Prior therefore ſhould not have written 
more immediate. 

Immediate are my needs, and my relief 
Mutt not be toſt and turn'd to me in words, 
But find ſupply immediate. Shakſpeares 

Death denounc'd that day, 
Which he prefumes already vain, and void, 
Becauſe not yet inflicted, as he fear'd 
By ſome immediate ſtroke. 

But ſhe, howe'er of vict'ry ſure, 
Contemns the wreath too long delay'd ; 
And arm'd with more immediate por, 
Calls cruel filence to her aid. 


Milton, 


or. 
InMme'DIATELY. ado, [from immediate. ] 
1. Without the intervention of any other 


cauſe or event. | i 

God's acceptance of 2 immediately by 
himſelf, or mediately by the hands of the biſll. op, 
is that which veſts the whole property of a thing 
in God. Seu. 


2. Inſtantly; at the time preſent; with - 
out delay. 
Her father hath commanded her to ſſip 
Away with Slender, and unh him at Eton 
Immed*ate/y to mary. Shakſpeare. 
IMME'DIATENESS. fl. ſ. [ from immediate. ] 
1. Preſence with regard to time. 
2. Exemption from ſecond or intervening 
cauſcs, FE | 
Ime'DICABLE. adj. [immedicabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be healcd ; incurable. 
My gricts ferment and rage, 
Nor leſs than wounds immedicable, 
Rankle an ſeſter, and gangiene 
To black mortification. Alilet u'! 
Fumr'MORABLE. ad}. 
Latin. |] 
Irmo RL, ad). Limmemorial, French; 
in and memoria, Latin, } Paſt time of 
memory; ſo ancient that the beginning 


As on:jtei, 
[immemorabilisy 
Not worth remembering. 


{ 


| cannot be traced. 
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All the laws of this kingdom have ſome me- 


morials in writing, yet all have not their original | 


in writing; for ſome obtained their force by im- 
memorial uſage or cuſtom. Hale. 
By a long i!mmemorial practice, and preſcription 
of an aged thorough-paced hypocriſy, they come 
to believe that for a reality, which, at firſt prac- 
tice of it, they themſelves knew to be a _— 
| South, 

IMME NSE. adj. [immenſe, French; im- 
men ſus, Latin.] Unlimited; unbounded; 


O goodneſs infinite ! goodneſs immenſe / 
That all this good of evil ſhall produce! Milton. 
As infinite duration hath no relation unto mo- 
tion and time, fo infinite or ene eſſence hath 
no relation unto body; but is a thing diſtin from 
all corporcal magnitude, which we mean when 
we ſpeak of immenſity, and of God as of an 
immerſe being. . Greaw, 
ImmMe'NSELY. adv. [from immenſe.] In- 


1 ; without meaſure. 
We thall find that the void ſpace of our ſyſtem 
is immenſely bigger than all its corporcal maſs. 
Bentley. 
Imme'ngiTY. n. . [immenſite, French. ] 


Unbounded greatneſs; infinity. 

By the power we find in ourſelves of repeating, 
as often as we will, any idea of ſpace, we get 
the idea of immenſity. Loeke, 

He that will confider the /mmenſity of this fa- 
brick, and the great vatiety that is to be found in 
this inconſiderable part of it which he has to do 
with, may think that in other manſions of it 
there may be other and ditferentintciligent beings. 

Locke, 
All theſe illuſtrious worlds, 
And millions which the glaſs can ne'er deſcry, 
Loft in the wilds of vaſt ?mmenfity, 
Are ſuns, are centers, Blactmere' Creation, 
IMMENSURABYLITY. n. . from immen- 
ſurable.] Impoſſibility to be meaſured, 
ImME'NSURABLE. adj, [in and menſura- 
bilis, Latin.] Not to be meaſured. 
Fo IMMie'RGE. v. a. [immergo, Latin.) 
To put under water. | 
IMme'riT. 2. / [immerito, Latin. ] Want 
of worth; want of deſert. This is a 
better word than demerit, which is now 


uſed in its ſtead. 

When I receive your lines, and find there ex- 
preſſions of a paſſion, reaſon and my een immerit 
tell me it muſt not be for me. Suckling, 

To IMME'RSE. v. a. [immerſus, Latin. ] 
1. To put under water. 


2. To fink or cover deep. 

a He ſtood | 
More than. a mile ier within the wood; 
At once the wind was laid. Dryden. 

They obſerved that they were immerſed in their 
yocks, quairies, and mines, in the ſame manner 
as they are at this day found in all known parts 
of the world. Wcaward, 

3. To keep in a ſtate of intellectual de- 
preſſion. 

It is a melancholy reflection, that our country, 


which, in times of popery, was called the nation | 


of ſaints, ſhould now have leis appearance of 
religion in it than any other neighbouring ſtate 
dr kingdom; whether they be ſuch as continue 
fill inmerſe in the errors of the church of 
Rome, or ſuch as are recovered out of them. 
Addijen's Freehel.ter. 
We are prone to engage ourſelves with the 
buſineſs, the pleaſures, and the amuſements of 
this world : we give ourſelves up too greedi'y to 
the purſuit, and immrrſe ourſelves too deeply in 
the enjoy ments of them. Atterbury, 
It is impoſſible to have a lively hope in ancther 
life, and yet be deeply ?mmerſed in tne enjoy ments 
of this. Atterbury. 
IMmwE'RSE, adj. [immerſus, Lat.] Buried; 


coveicd ; funk deep. 


IMM 

After long inquiry of things immerſe in matter, 
I iaterpoſe ſome object which is immateriate, or 
leſs materiate; ſuch as this of ſounds, that the 
intelle&t may become not partial, Bacon, 
ImmE'ss10N. . /. [immerſio, Latin; im- 

merſion, French. ] 
1. The act of putting any body into a 


fluid below the ſurface. 


Achillcs's mother is ſaid to have dipped him, 
when he was a child, in the river Styx, which 
made him invulnerable all over, excepting that 
part which the mother held in her hand during 
this immerſron, Addiſon's Guardian. 

2. The ſtate of ſinking below the ſurface 
of a fluid. 

3. The ſtate of being ovewhelmed or loſt 

in any reſpect. 

| Many perſons, who, through the heat of their 
luſts and paſſions, through the contagion of ill 
example, or too deep ail /mmer/zon in the affairs 
of life, ſwerve from the rules of their holy faith; 
yet would, upon - extraordinaty warning, be 
brought to comply with them. Atterbury. 

IMMETHoO'DICAL. adj. [in and methodical, ] 


Confuſed ; being without regularity ; 


M. Bayle compares the anſwering of an im- 
methodical author to the hunting of a duck : when 
you have him full in your faght, he gives you the 
ſlip, and becomes inviſible. Addiſon. 
IMMETHO'DICALLY. adv. [from immetho- 
\ aical.] Without method; without order. 
['MMINENCE. 7. /. [from imminent, ] Any 

ill impending ; immediate or near dan- 


ger. Not in uſe. 

I do not ſpeak of flight, of fear, of death; 
But dare all ?mminence, that gods and men 
Addrets their dangers in. Shakſpeare. 


I'MMINENT. adj. [imminent, French ; 
imminens, Latin.] Impending ; at hand ; 
threatening. Always in an ill ſenſe. 
| What dangers at any time are 7mminent, what 
evils hang over our heads, God duth know, and 
not we. 
Three times to-day 
| You have defended me from imminent death. 
Shakſpeare. 
Theſe ſhe applies for warnings and portents 
Of evils imminent ; and on her knee 
Hath begg'd, that I will ſtay at home to-day. 
. __ Shaiſpeare. 
| To them preach'd 
Converſion and repentance, as to ſouls 
In priſon, under judgments imminent. Milton. 
Men could not fail without imminent danger 
and inconveniencies. Pope. 


| Some of us, like thee, through ſtormy life 

Toil'd, tempeſt-beaten, ere we could attain 

This holy calm, this harmony of mind, 
here purity and peace 7mmingle charms. 


IMminu'tioNn. n. f. [from imminuo, 
Latin.] Diminution; decreaſe, 

Theſe revolutions are as exactly uniform as the 
earth's are, which could not be, weie there any 
place for chance, and did not a Providence con- 
| tinually overſce and ſecure them from all altera- 

tion or imminution, Ray on the Creation, 
IMMISCIBI'LITY. 2. f. [from immiſcible. ] 

Incapacity of being mingled. | 
IMm1'scIBLE. ad. [in and miſcible.] Not 

capable of being mingled. Clariſſa. 


Imm1'ss10N. n. /. ¶ immiſſio, Latin. } The 
act of ſending in; contrary to emiſſion, 

To InmvwrT, v. a. [immitio, Latin.] To 
ſend in, 

To : MIX. v. @. [in and mix.] To min- 
gle, / 


being without method. | 


| 


Heooker. | 


„ IMMINGLE. v. 4. [in and mingle. ] | 
To mingle; to mix; to unite. 


Themſon. | 


IMM 
- Samſon, with theſe immixt, inevitably 
Pull'd down the ſame deſtruction on himſelf. 
| Milton. 
IMMI'XxABLE. adj. [in and mix.] Impoſ- 
ſible to be mingled. 
Fill a glaſs ſphere with ſuch liquors as may be 
clear, of the ſame colour, and immixable, 
Wilkins, 
ImmoBrLiTy. n. /. [immobilite, French; 
from immobilis, Latin. ] Unmoveableneſs; 
want of motion; reſiſtance to motion. 
The courſe of fluids through the vaſcular ſolids 
muſt in time harden the fibres, and aboliſh many 
of the canals; from whence drineſs, weakneſs, 
immobility, and debility of the viral force. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


IMMO'DERATE. WW: [immoders, Fr. 
immoderatus, Lat.] Exceſſive; exceed- 
ing the due mean. 

One means, very effectual for the preſervation 
of health, is a quiet and chearful mind, not 
atflicted with violent paſſions, or diſtracted with 
immoderate cares. Ray on the Creation, 

IMmo DERATELY, adv. from immoderate. ] 
In an exceſſive degree. | 

Immoderately ſhe weeps for Tybalt's death, 

Shakſpeare, 

The heat weakened more and more the arch of 
the earth, ſucking out the moiſture that was the 
cement of its parts, drying it ;mmederately, and 
chapping it. Burnet's Theory, 

ImMODERA'TION. . / [| immoderationy 
French; from immoderate.] Want of 

| moderation; excels, 

ImMo'DEST. adj. | immodeſle, French; in 
and modeſt, | 


{ 1. Wanting ſhame; wanting delicacy or 


| chaſtity. 

She railed at herſelf, that ſhe ſhould be ſo in- 
mocleſt to write to one that ſhe -knew would flout 
her. Shak ſpeare, 

2. Unchaſte; impure. ' 
Immodeft deeds you hinder to be wrought 
But we proſcribe the leatt 7mmodeft thought. 
| | Drydex, 
3. Obſeene. 
| 'Tis needſul that the moſt /mmodef{ word 
Bc look*d upon and learn'd ; which once attain'd, 
| Comes to no fartiier uſe 
But to be known and hated, — Chakſpeare. 
Immodef! words admit of no defence, | 
| For want of decency is want of ſenſe, Rofcom, 
4. Unreaſonable ; exorbitant ; arrogant. 
Immo'pesTY. n. /. ¶immodeſlie, French; 
from immodeſt.) Want of modeſty; 


indecency. 
It was a piece of immodeſty. Pope. 


To IMMOLATE,., v. a. {immolo, Lat. 


immoler, Fr.] 

1. To facrifice; to kill in ſacriſice. 

— Theſe courtiers of applauſe being oftentimes 
reduced to live in want, theſe coſtly trifles ſo en- 

groſſing all that they can ſpare, that they fre- 

quently enough are forced to /mmu/ate their own 

deſires to their vanity. Boyle. 

2. To offer in ſacrifice, 

Now immolate the tongues, and mix the wine, 

| Secred to Neptune, and the pow'rs divine. Pepe, 

IMmorLa'TION. 2. /. [immolation, French; 

from immolate. } 


1. The act of ſacificing. 
In the picture of the ππονjj ‚n of Iſaac, of 
Abraham ſacrificing his ſon, Iſaac is deſcribed as 
a little boy. Brown, 
2. A ſacriſice offered, 
Vie make more barbarous immoe/ations than the 
moſt ſavage heathens, Decay of Picty. 


| Immo'MENT. adj. [inandmoment.}] Trifling; 


of. no importance or value. A barbarous 
word. 


2 ny * 8 


* 


2. To exempt from oblivion, 


IMM 
I forme lady - trifles have reſerv'd, 
Jumoment toys, things of ſuch digni 
As we greet modern friends withal, Shalſpeare. 

ImmO'RAL. adj. [in and moral.] 

1, Wanting regard to the laws of natural 
religion: as, a flatterer of vice is an 
immoral man. 

2. Contrary to honeſty; diſhoneſt: as, 
deſertion of a calumniated friend is an 
immoral action. 

IMMORA'LITY. n. /. [from immoral.] 
Diſhoneſty; want of virtue; contrariety 
to virtue. 


Such men are put into the commiſſion of the 
peace who encourage the groſſeſt immoralities, to 
whom all the bawds of the ward pay contribution, 


Sift, 


ha | 


IMMORTAL. adj. [immortalis, Latin] 


1. Exempt from death ; being never to 
die, b 
To the king eternal, immortal, inviſible, the 
only wile God, be gl: y for ever, 1 Tim, 
Her body flceps in C:pulet's monument, 
And her imm2rt.y/ part with angels lives, Shatſp, 
There was an opinion in groſs, that the ſoul { 
was immortal, Abbot. 
The Papkhiau queen, 
With gored hand, and veil ſo rudely torn, 
Like terror did among th' immo1rtals breed, 
Taught by her wound that goddeſſes may bleed. 


Waller. | 


2. Never-ending ; perpetual. ; | 
Give me my robe, put on my crown: I have 
Immortal longings in me. Shakſpeare, 
ImMmoRTA'LITY. n. . [tmmortalite, Fr. 
from immortal. ] 


1. Exemption from death; life never to end. 
This corruptiblè ſhall put on incorruption, and 
this mortal, immortality, I Corinthians, 
Quaff immortality, and joy. Milton. 
He th' immortality of ſouls proclaim'd, 
Whom th” oracle of men the wiſeſt nam'd. 
| Denham. 
His exiftence will of itſelf continue for ever, 
unleſs it be deſtroyed ; which is impoſſible, from 
the immutability of God, and the nature of his 
immortality. (heyne. 
When we know cogitation is the prime attri- 
bute of a ſpirit, we infer its immatetiality, and 
thence its immortality. IVatts. 


2. Exemption from oblivion. 


Jo IMMO'RTALIZE. v. a. . 


French; from immortal. 
1. To make immortal; to perpetuate; to 
4 
exempt from death, | 


For mortal things deſire their like to breed, 
That ſo they may their kind immortalize, Davies. 


Drive them from. Orleans, and be immortaliz'd. 
Shatſpearc. i 
To Immo'/rTAlizE. v. n. To become 
immortal, This word is, I think, pecu- 
liar to Pope. 
Fix the year preciſe, 
When Britiſh bards begin t' immortalize, 


Pepe. 
Inmo'rRTALLY. 


adv, [from immortal. 


end. 


There is your crown; 
And he that wears the crown immortally, 
Long guard it yours! 


in his ſenſual pleaſures ! 


Immo'vABLE. adj. [in and moveable.) | 
1, Not to be forced from its place. 

We ſhall not queition his removing the earth, 
when he finds an /mmovable baſe to place his en- 
sine upon. Brown, | 

2. es liable to be carried away; real in 
AW. 


} When an executor meddles with the u, | 


þ 


| 


With exemption from death; without 


Shakſpeare*s Henry 1v. | 
What pity 'tis that he cannot wallow immeortally |, 
Bentley, g 


— 
— 1 
— 


| How much happier is he, who, centering on | 


aig ot Tha adj. [in and M. c.] In- 


IMM 


eſtate, before he has ſeized on the "moveable 
goods, it may be then appealed from the execu- 
tion of ſentence. Aylifſe's Parergon. 
3. Unſhaken ; unaffected. 


himſelf, remains immotable, and ſmiles at the 
madneſs of the dance about him ! Dryden. | 


IMMo'vaBLY, adv. [from immovable.] In 
a ſtate not to be ſhaken. | 


Immovably firm to their duty, when they could 
have no proſpect of reward. Atterbury, 


Immu'nity. n. /. [immunite, French; 
immungtas, Latin.] 
1, Diſcharge from any obligation, 

Of things tarmleſs whatſoever there is, which 
the whole church doth obſerve, to argue for any 
man's immunity from obſerving the ſame, it were 
a point of molt infolent madneſs. Hooker, 


2, Privilege; exemption from onerous 
duties, 

Granting great immunities to the commons, they 
prevailed fo far as to cauſe Palladius to be pro- 
claimed ſucecſſor. Sidney, | 

Simon ſcnt to Demetrius, to the end he ſhould | 
give the land an immunity, becauſe all that 
Tryphon did was to ſpoil, 1 Maccabees. 

The laity invidiouſly aggravate the rights and | 
immunitics of the clergy. Sprat's Sermons, 

3. Freedom. | 

Common apprehenſions entertain the antidotal 
condition of Ireland, conceiving only in that 
land an immunity from venomous creatures. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

But this annex'd condition of the crown, 

Immunity from errors, you diſown. Dryden, 


To IMMmu'RE. v. 4. [in and murus, Lat. 
emurer, old French, ſo that it might be 
| 
þ 


1 


written emmure.] To encloſe within 
walls; to confine; to ſhut up; to im- 
priſon. | | 
Pity, you ancient ſtones, theſe tender babes, | 
Whom envy hath immur'd within your walls! | | 
Sha#ſpeare. | 
One of theſe three contains her heav*nly picture; 
And ſhall I think in filver ſhe *s immu td! 
Shakſprare, 
At the firſt deſcent on ſhore he was not immured 
with a wooden veſſel, but he did countenance the 
landing in his lo g-boat. Totten, 
Lyſimachus immrr'd it with a wall. Sandys, 
Though a foul fuoliſh priſon her im mure 
On earth, ſhe, when eſcap'd, is wiſe and pure. 
Denham, 
Immvu'RE. n. ,. [from the verb.] A wall; 
an encloſure, as in Shalſpcare, but per- 
haps no where elſe. 
Their vow is made 
To ranſack Troy; within whoſe ſtrong immures 
The raviſh'd Helen, Menelaus' queen, 
With wanton Paris ſleeps. 


EEE 


Shakſ, Peare, 


harmonious; wanting proportion of 
ſound. 


| All ſounds are either muſical, which are ever 
equal, or immuſfical, which are ever unequal, as 
the voice in ſpeaking, and whiſperings. Bacon, 

We conſider the muſical note of all ſwans we 
ever bcheld or heard of. ÞB <1, 


TumuTaBrLiITY.n, .. [immutabilitas, Lat. 
immutabilite, Fr. from immutalle, | Ex- 
emption from change; invariableneſs; 
unchangeableneſs. | 

The immua'"ility of God they firive unto, by + 
working after one and the ſamo manner, Heaèer. 

His exittence will of itſelf continue for ever, 
unleſs it be deſtroyed; which is impoſſible, 
from the immutabi ity of God. 


. 


Crhepne, 


IMMU'TABLE. ads. [immutalilis, Lat. 


| Unchangeable; invariable; unalterable. 


IMP 


By two immutable things, in which it was im- 
poſſible for Gad to lye, we have a ſtrong conſo- 
lation. : Hebrews. 

Thy threat'nings, Lord, as thine, thou may 

revoke; : 
But if immutable and fix'd they ſtand, 

Continue ſtill thyſelf to give the ſtroke, 

And let not foreign foes oppreſs thy land. Dyyd. 

Immvu'TABLY, adv, 2 immutable.] 

Unalterably; invariably; unchangeably. 

His love is like his eſſence, immutably eternal. 

Boyle, 

Imp. n. /. [imp, Welſh, a ſhoot, a ſprout, 
a ſprig. ] : 
1. A ſon; the offspring; progeny. 

That noble imp your ſon. 

Lord Cromwell to King Henry, 

And thou, moſt dreadful imp of highett Jove, 
Fair Venus” ſon. Fairy Queen, 

The tender imp was weaned from the teat, 

Fairfax, 

A lad of life, an imp of fame. Shatſpeare. 

2. A ſubaltern devil; a puny devil, In 
this ſenſe it is {till retained. 

Such we deny not to be the /»ps and limbs of 
Satan, Hooker, 

The ſerpent after long debate, irreſolute 
Of thoughts revolv'd, his final ſentence choſe, 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt /mp of fraud, in whom 
To enter, and his dark fuggeftions hide 
F. om ſharpeſt ſight. Milton's Parad. Loft. 

As ſoon as you can hear his knell, _ 

This god on carth turns d lin hell; 

And, lo! his miniſters of ſtate, 

Trasform'd to imps, his-levee wait. Swift, 
To IN. v. 4. | impio, to engraff, Wellh. ] 

To lengthen or enlarge with any thing 

adſcititious, It 13 originally a term 

uſed by falconers, who repair a hawk's 

wing with adfcititious feathers. 

If then we ſhall ſhake off our laviſh yoke, 
Imp out our drooping country's broken wings. 

Shak care. 


| New rebellions raiſe 
Their hydra heads, and the falſe north diſplays 
Her broken league to imp her ſerpent wings. 
Miltan. 
Help, ye tart ſatyriſts, to imp my tage 
With all the ſcorpions that ſhould whip this age, 
(/haveland, 
With cord and canvaſs from rich Hamburgh 
ſent, ; 
His navy's molted wings he imps once more. 
Di din. 
New creatures riſe, 
A moving maſs at fiiit, and ſhort of thighs; 
Till ſhonting wut with legs, and imp*d with wings, 
The grubs : e d to beis with pointed ſtings, 
D, yaen, 
The Mercury of heav'n, with filver wings 


- Impt for the flight, to uvvertake his ghoſt. 


South: . 
To Imea'ct. v. a. [impafus, Latin. ] To 
drive cloſe or hard. 

They are angular; but of what particular figure 
is not eaſy to determine, becauſe of their being 
impattsd fo thick and confuſedly together, 

Wordward 9n ls. 


To ImpA'tNT. v. @. [in and paint.] To 


paint; to decorate with colours. Not in 
uſe. 
Never yet did inſurrect ion want 
Such water - colours to impaint kis cauſe, Sp. 
To Ie A'IR. v. a, [en / irer, to make worſe, 
French. inne.] To diminiſh; to 
injure; to make worſe; to leſſen in 
quantity, value, or excellence. 
Toy char ge any fuck law, mull necds, with the 
common tort, impair and wearcn the force of 
thoſe gr uunds whereby all laws are made effeual. 


Hater, 
Ohjeꝗs divine 


Muſt needs imp i, «11d Weary human ſenſe, 
Vilten 
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IMP 
That ſoon refreſh'd him weary*d, and repair'd 
What hunger, if aught hunger had impair'd, 
Or thirſt, 
Nor was the work imparir'd by ſtorms alone, 
But felt th* approaches of too warm a ſun. Pope. 


In years he ſeem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
Pope. 


To ImrA'ts, ov. n. To be leſſened or worn 


out, 
Fleſh may impair, quoth he; bat reaſon can 
repair, Fairy Queen, 
Iur “IR. n. . [from the verb.] Di- 
minution; decreaſe. Not uſed. 

A loadſtone, kept in undue poſition, that is, 
not ly ing on the meridian, or with its poles in- 
verted, receives in longer time imparr in activity 

and exchange of faces, and is more powerfully 
preſerved by fite than duſt of ſteel, —Prown, 

IurA“IRUENT. n. from impair. ] Di- 
minution ; injury. 

His poſterity, at this diſtance, and after ſo 
perpetual impairment, cannot but condemn the 
poverty of Adam's conception, that thought to 
vbſcure himſelf from his Creator in the ſhade of 

the garden. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 


TmyA'LeaBLE. adj. [impalpable, French; 


in and palpable.) Not to be perceived 


by touch. 

If beaten into an impalpable powder, when 
poured out, it will emulate a liquor, by reaſon 
that the ſmallneſs of the parts do make them 
eaſy to be put into motion. Boyle. 

To Imea'RADISE. v. 4. [| imparadi/are, 
Ttalian.) To put in a place or ſtate re- 
ſembling paradiſe in felicity. 

This imparadiſed neighbourhood made Zel- 
mane's ſoul cleave unto her, both through the 


ivory caſe of her body, and the apparel which | 


did over-cloud it. Sidney. 
All my ſouls be 
Imparadis'd in you, in whom alone 
J underſtand, and grow, and fee. 
Thus theſe two, 
Tmparadis'd in one another's arms, 
The happier Eden, thall enjoy their fill 
Of bliſs on bliſs. Milton's Paradiſe Lat. 
IMea'RITY. n. /. [imparitas, imjar, Lat.] 
1. Inequality ; diſproportion. 

Some bodies are hard, ſome ſoft: the hardneſs 
is cauſed chiefly by the jejuneneſs of the ſpirits, 
and their imparity with the tangible parts, Bacon. 

2. Oddneſs; indiviſibility into equal parts. 

What verity is there in that numeral conceit, 
in the lateral diviſion of man, by even and odd; 
and ſo by parity or imparity of letters in men's 
names, to determine mi fortunes on either fide of 
theic bodies? Brmon's Vulgar Errours. 


To Id AAk. v. a, [in and farb.] To 
encloſe with a park; to ſever from a 
common. 


Donne. 


To IMPART. v. a. [impartior, Latin, ] 


1. To grant; to give. 
Htghi ſtate and honours to others impart, 
Bit give me your heart, Dryden. 
2. To make known; to ſhow by words or 


- tokens. 
Gentle lady, F 
When firſt I did impar! my love to you, 
I freely told you, all the wealth I had 
Rin in my veins. Shatſp. Merchant of Venice. 
As in confeſſion the revealing is for the eaſe of 
a man's heart, ſy ſecret men come to the know- 
ledge of many things, while men rather diſcharge 
than impert their minds. Bacon. 
Thou to me thy thoughts 
Waſt wont, I mine to thee was wont t* impart. 
Milton. 
3. To communicate; to grant as to a 
partaker. 
find thee knowing of thyſelf; 
Expreſſing well the ſpirit within thee free, 
My image, not imparted to the brute, 


Milton's Paradiſe Regain'd., 


| 


| 


N 


| 


| 


Milton. 
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"IMP 


Id A RTI AL. adj. [ impartial, Fr. in and 


partial. ] Equitable ; free from regard 
to party; indifferent; diſintereſted; 
equal in diſtribution of juſtice ; juſt. It 
is uſed as well of actions as perſons : an 
impartial judge ; an impartial ſentence. 
Succeſs I hope, and fate I cannot fear: 


Alive or dead, I ſhall deſerve a name ; 

Jove is /mpar tial, and to both the ſame, Dryden, 
IMPARTIA'LITY. n. /. [impartialite, Fr. 
from impartial. ] Equitableneſs; juſtice; 
indifference. 

A pious and well-diſpoſed will gives not only 
diligence, but alſo /»partiality to the underſtand- 
ing in its ſearch into religion, which is abſolutely 
neceſſary to give ſucceſs unto our inquiries into 
truth; it being ſcarce poſſible for that man to hit 
the mark, whole eye is ſtill glancing upon ſome- 
thing beſide it. South, 


IMPA'RTIALLY. adv. [from impartial.] 
Equitably ; with indifferent and unbiaſſed 
judgment; without regard to party or 
intereſt ; juſtly ; honeſtly. 

Since the ſcripture promiſes eternal happineſs 
and pardon of fin, upon the ſole condition of 


faith and ſincere obedience, it is evident, that he 
only can plead a title to ſuch a pardon, whoſe | 


conſcience impartia/ly tells him that he has per- 
formed the required condition. South, 
IMea'RTIBLE. adj. [impartible, French; 
from impart. ] Communicable ; that may 


be conferred or beſtowed. This word 


is elegant, though uſed by few writers. 

The ſame body may be conceived to be more 

or leſs impartible than it is active or heavy. Digby. 

Iura'ss ABLE. adj. [in and paſſable.) Not 

to be paſſed; not admitting paſlage ; 
impervious, 

There are in America many high and impaſſa- 

ble mountains, which are very rich, Raleigh, 


Over this gulf | 


Impaſſable, impervious ; let us try 
To found a path from hell to that new world. 
Milton. 
When Alexander would have paſſed the Ganges, 
he was told by the Indians that all beyond it was 
either impaſſable marſhes, or ſandy deſarts. 
; Temple. 
IMPASSIBI'LITY. n. . [impaſſibilits, Fr. 
from impaſſible.] Exemption from ſuf- 
fering; inſuſceptibility of injury from 
external things. 
Two divinities might have pleaded their prero- 
gative of /mpaſſzbility, or at leaſt not have been 
wounded by any mortal hand, ' Dryden. 


Imra's$1BLE. adj. [impaſſible, French; in 
and paſſio, Latin.] Incapable of ſuf- 
3 exempt from the agency of ex- 
ternal cauſes; exempt from pain. 

If the upper ſoul check what is conſented to 
by the will, in compliance with the fleſh, and 
can then hope that, after a few years of ſenſuality, 
that, rebellious ſervant ſhall be eternally caſt off, 
drop into a perpetual impaſſible nothing, take a 
long progreſs into a land where all things are for- 
gotten, this would be ſome colour. Hammond, 
Secure of death, I ſhould contemn thy dart, 
Though naked, and impafſible Cepart, Dryden. 

Ira's$1BLENESS. . ſ. [from impaſſible.] 

Impaſſibility; exempt ion from pain. 
How ſhameleſs a partiality is it, thus to reſerve 

all the ſenſualities of this world, and yet cry out 

for the impaſ/ibleneſs of the next? Decay f Pi-ty 

Imea's$tO0NED. add}. 
Diſordered by paſſion. 


So, Randing, moving, or to height upgrown, 
The tempter, all n d, thus began Miter: 


Imra's8vE. adj. [in and paſſive. ] Excmpt 
from the agency of external cauſes, 


| 


[in and poſſion.] 


She told bim what thoſe empty phantoms weres 
Forms without bodies, and in air. Dryden, 


Pale ſuns, unfelt at diſtance, roll away ; 
And on th' impagſroe ice the lightnings play. 
P 


op. 
IMPA'STED. adj. [in and pale. Comrried 
as into paſte. Not in ule. 
Horribly trickt 
With blood of fathers, mothers, daughters, ſong, 
Bak'd and /mpaſied with the parching fires, 
Shakſpeare. 
ImMPA'TIENCE. n. J. [impaticnce; French; 
impatientia, Latin. ] = 
I, Inability to ſuffer pain ; rage under ſuf- 
fering. 

All the power of his wits has given way to lis 
impatience, Shakſpeare's King Lear, 

The experiment I reſolved to make was upon 
thought, and not raſhnels or impatience, Temple. 

2. Vehemence of temper; heat of paſſion. 

3- Inability to ſuffer delay; eagerneſs. 

ImeA'TIENT. adj. [impatient, French; 
impatiens, Latin. ] | 

1. Not able to endure; incapable to bear: 
with of. 

Fame, impatient of extremes, decays * 
Not more by envy than exceſs of praiſe. Pope. 

2. Furious with pain; unable to bear pain. 

The tortur'd ſavage turns around, 

And flings about his foam, impatient of the wound, 

Drydex, 

3. Vehemently agitated by ſome painful 

paſſion : with at before the occaſion : 

with of impatience 1s referred more to 
the thing, with at to the perſon. 

To be impatient at the death of a perſon, con- 
cerning whom it was certain he muſt die, is to 
mourn becauſe thy friend was not born an angel. 

Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 
+» Hot 3 haſty. 

The impatient man will not give himſelf time 
to be informed of the matter that lies before him, 

Addiſon's Spectator. 

5. Eager; ardently deſirous; not able to 

endure delay: with for before the thing 
deſired. : | 


The mighty Cæſar waits his vital hour, 


pow'r. Dryden, 
On the ſeas prepar'd the veſſel ſtands 
Th” impatient mariner thy ſpeed demands, Pope, 


ImMPA'TIENTLY. adv. | from impalient.] 
1. With rage, under uneaſineſs, 
2. Paſſionately : ardently, | 
He conſidered one thing ſo wmpaticntly, that 
he would not admit any thing elſe to be worth 
conſideration, Clarendon, 
3. Eagerly ; with great deſire. 
fo IMPA'TRONIZE. v. a, | impatroniſer, 
Fr. in and patronize.] To gain to one's 
ſelf the power of any ſeigniory. This 
word is not uſual, 
The ambition of the French king was to ime 
patronize himſelf of the dutchy. Bacon, 


To IMA“ WN. v. a. [in and pawn, ] To 
impignorate; to pawn; to give as a 
pledge ; to pledge. 

Go to the king, and let there. be /mparon'd 
Some ſurcty for a ſafe return again. Shak/p, 
Many now m health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall invite us to; 
Therefore take heed how you 7#mpatun our 
perſon, 


How you awake our fleeping ſword of war. 
Shakſpeare, 


To IMPE'ACH. v. 4. [empecher, Fr.] 
1. To hinder; to impede, This ſenſe 18 


| little in uſe, 


Impatient for the world, and graſps his promis'd 
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IMP 


Each door he opened without any breach; 
There was no bar to ſtop, no foe him to impeach. 


x4 9k 
His fons did impeach his journey to the Holy 
Land, and vexed lim all the days of his life 
: Davics. 

If they will /mpeack the purpoſes of an army, 
which they have no realun to think themſelves 


able to refilt, they put themſelves out of all ex- 


pe ctation of mercy. Hayward. 
A defluxion on my throat impeacked my utter- 
ance, | Howel. 


2. To accuſe by publick authority. 
They were both impeacked by a houſe of com- 
mons. Addiſon. 
Great diſſentions were kindled between the 
nobles and commons on account of Coriolanus, 
whom the latter had impeached. Swift. 
IurEAch. n. . [from the verb.] Hin- 
derance ; let; impediment. | 

Why, what an intricate impeach is this! 


If here you bous'd him, here he would have 
been; 


If he were mad, he would not plead ſo coldly. | 


Sha&ſpeare. 


IurEACHABLE. adj. [from impeach. } Ac- | 


cuſable ; chargeable. 

Had God omitted by poſitive laws to give 
religion to the world, tie wiſdom of his provi- 
dence had been imprackable. Grew. 

IMPE'ACHFR. 2. / | from impeach.) An 
accuſer; one who brings an accuſation 
againſt another, 

Many of our fierceft impeachers would leave 
the delinquent to the merciful indulgence of a 
Saviour, Government of the Tongue 

IMPE'ACFMENT. 2. J from impeach. ] 
1. Hinderance ; let; impediment 3 ob- 
ſtruction. Not in uſe. | 

Tell us what things, during your lite continu— 
ance there, are mott offenfive, ind the greatef 
impeachment to the good government thereof, 

Sp-nſer on Iriland 

Tell thy king I do not ſeck nim now; 

But could be willing to mach on to Calais, 
Without impoackment, Shakſprare 

Neither is his acceſſion of neceflity any /m- 
peachmint to chriitian liberty, or cnſnaring «4 
men' conſc:-nces, Sanderſon. 

2. Publick accuſation ; charge preferred, 

The king, provok'd to it by the queen, 
Devis'd impeachments to impriſon him. SA 

The lord Somers, though his accuſers woulc 
gladly have dropped their /mprachment, was in 
ſtane-with them for the proſecution. A ldifen. 
The conſequences of .orivlanus's impeack 
ment iid hke to have been ſatal to their (tate 

Swift 

7 ' * 

To {P'ARL. v. a, [in and pearl. ] 
o form in reſemblance of pearls. 

Crumerable as the ſtars of night, 

iar of morning, dewereps, which the ſan 

Angers on every leaf, and ev'ry flow'r. MIt an. 

2. i decorate as with pearls, 


Fa 
, 


Phe ctews of te morning impeart every thorn, 
42nd foeaiier diamonds on the verdant mantle of 
the earth Dighy te Pope. 


MPECCABI'LITY, . /. [impecca lis, Fr. 
trom #mpeccable,] Exemprion fro: fin; 
ex-mption from failure. 

tniallivility and impeccaviiity are two of his 
at*r1butes, ; Pope. 
Iar z“ ABLE. adj. [impeccable, Fr. in 
2nd pecco, Lat.] Exempt from oſübi— 

I ry of fin. 
at man pretends he never comm1*s any act 


voubhtinted by the word of God, and then that 
wert a rare charm to render ban 7e br, or 
mat is tho means of cor-ſecrating every fin of his, 


Hauen 5u Fandamentats. 
ſc lurx'pr. v. d. ſimpedio, Lat.] To 
: 2. Fa 1 7 ” 
hiuder; to let; to obkrudt. 


IMP . KP 


All the forces are muſtered to impede his paf- | All bodies, fo far as experience reaches, are 
ſage. Decay of Piety, either har, or may be hardened; and we. have 
The way is open, and no ſtop to force no other evidence of univerſal !mpenetrability, be- 
The ſtars return, or to impede their courſe. ſides a large experience, without an experimental 
Creech, exception, Newton's Optiehs. 


IMPEDIMENT. . /,. [imbedimentum, Lat.] | 2. Inſuſceptibility of intellectual impreſ- 
Hinderance; let; obſtruction ; oppoli- | fion. 
tion. IMPENETRABLE. adj. [impenetrable, 
The minds of beaſts grudge not at their bo- Fr. impenetrabilis, Lat.] 


dics comfort, nor are their ſenſes letted from | x, Not to be pierced ; not to be entered 
enjoying their objects: we have the imped7.ents 


of honour, and the torments of conſcience, by _ external force. 
39 With hard*ning cold, and forming heat, 
What impediments there are to hinder it, and = cyciups did me 28 * pee BY « -Houd 
which were the ſpeedieſt way to remove them. cfore th e e EE WAGAY Why WO. 
| Ilie, | 2. Imperrious; not admitting eutrance. 

The life is led moſt happily whercin all virtue Deep into tome thick covert would I run, 
is exerciſed without impediment or ler. Is.ker. Impenctrable to the ſtars or ſun, : Dryden, 
Bur for my tears, | The mind frights itſelf with any thing refleét- 
The moiſt impediments unto my ſpecch, ed on in grols; things, thus offered to the mind, 
I had forcſtall'd this dear and deep rebuke, carry the thew of nothing but diſhculty in them, 
Snatſpeare, and are (t10ught to be wrapped up in impenttras 
May I never ble obſcurity. Locke. 
To this good purpoſe, thut fo fairly ſhews, 3. Not to be taught; not to be informed. 


Dicam of impedincont, Shak. Ant and Cleo, 4. Not to be affected not to be moved. 
They bring one that was deaf, and had an It is the moſt /mpruztrable cur 


impoaiment in his ſpeeci, : Mark, That ever kept with men, 
Far 15 the g:cateft rmp-{iment to martyrdom ; Let him lone; 
and ne that IS OVOTTonmse by lütle arguments of I'll follow him no more with boot leſs prayers. 
pain, will hardly conſent to looſe ius life with Shakſpeare. 
torments. 3 Tay/v1 s Rule of Living Hey Some will never believe a propoſition in di- 
Frec trom th MPELIMENTS of light and noe, vinity, 17 any thing Can be (aid again it: they 
Man, thus tetir'd, iis nobler thouglits employ s. will be credulous in all aff+i:s of life, but im- 
6 . p IP aller. peretrable by a ſermon of the goſpel. I . 
10 IMeE L. v. A, [impello, Lat.] To] Iurr'NETRABLY. adv. [ from impenetra- 
dive on toward a point; to urge for-] be.] With hardneſs to a degree inca- 


Ward; i preis on, Fa pable of impreſſion. 
So Mu an's mind, inpell'd on either fide, Blunt the ſenſc, and fit it for a ſkull 
Takes ev*'ry bent, but cannot long abide. Dryd. 


—_ : Of ſolid proof, impenctrably dull. Pope. 
Tac turge impr{ 4 re on a craggy coaſt. Pepe. . . 

Propitious gales ImeeENniTENCE. N. . [impenttence, Fre 

Attend thy voyage, and impz/ thy ſails, Pepe, | LMPE NITENCY. in and penitence. ] Ob- 


A mightier pow'r the ſong direction ſends, durgey; want of remorſe for crimes z 


And fer nal men ipal to ſer Tal ends! nal diſregard of God's threatemings or 
This drives them conttant to a certain coaft, Pope. 3 © 
ImrE IU EN. u. J [impelicns, Lat.! an Wen er W HH e RAI, 5 
impulſive power; a power that drives] fand end their days in final impenitence. South, 
forward, Before the revelation of the goſpel the wick» 
H.w ſuch a variety of motions ſhould be re- ediels and impenitency of the heathens was 3 
gularly n:anaged, in ſuch a wilderneſs of pat- much more exculeable thing, becaule they were 
lages, by mere blind Zmpeilents and material in a great meaſure ignotaut of the rewards of 
conveyances, I have not the leaſt c>:zeaure, another life. Tillotſon, . 
G/antilie, He will advance from one degree of wieked- 
70 IMPE'ND, . N. Dingen deo, Latin, ] ncls unt ampenttence to another, "till at laſt ho 
lhe bang 8 becomes hardened without remorſe. Rogers, 


Deſtuction fare o'er all your heads nent; IuxrENITERNr. ad. [ impenitent, Fr. in and 
Uiyiles comes, and death his ſteps attends, Pepe. penitent. ] Finally negligent of the duty 
iTrTY ; * * Faw ] 
2, o be art hand 3 0 preſs nearly. It 18 of repentance obdurate. 
uſed in an ill ſenſe. Ou” Lord in anger hath granted ſome impenie: 


It expreſſes our deep ſorrow for our paſt fins, tent men's requeſt 3 as, on the other ſide, the 
| and our liveiy ſenſe of God's im pinting wrath, apoſtle's ſuit he hath of favour and mercy not 
Smalridge*'s Sermons, 2:anted, Hacker, 
No Kory I unfold of publick woes, They dy'd 
Nor beat advices of impending foes, Pepe. Iripenitent, and leit a 1ace behind 
ImeENDEST. ai. impendens, Lat.] In-] Like to themſelves. Milleu. 
. Pf gp 4 When the rewar Venitents, : iſh - 
minent; hanging over; preſſing cloſely. hen the reward of pen ents, and puniſh 
TT 8 2 ment of /1mpenitents, is once aſlented to as true, 
In an ill ſenſe. 


"tis unpoſnble but the mind of man thould wiſh 
for the one, and have Githkes to the other. 
Hammond, 


If the evil feared or 7mperrirnt be a greater 
ſenſible evil than the good, it over-rules the 


— SECOEns , : _ Impr'NITENTLY. adv. from impenitent, ] 
Dreadful in arms, on Landen's glorious plain 2 R 
Place Ormond's duke: znpendent in the air Obdusatchy , without repentance. : 
Let bi; keen ſabre, comet Ike, appear. Prior. "The confnon required of us is a cunfteliation 
Impri/'NDENCE. z. /. [from impendont. | of all the goſpel graces, every one of them root» 


- = R ed in the heart, though miced with much weaks 
The late of hanging over; nrar ap 


a P neſs, and perhaps with many fins, fo they be 
roactie. not wiliuily, ang mpernit”/y hved and died in. 
Good ſometimes is not ſafe to be attempted, lum mend, 

by reaſen of the imperdence of a greater ſenuble Wat crows of theſe irrpriifterrty bold, 

evil. Fate. In fours and jingling ty llables grown old, 
IMPENETRAB!LITY. z. /. [ impenetrabilte, Still run on puets ! Po pe. 

Fr. from im benα,τ,tle- Ide xNOUs. df. [in and pennd, I.at.J 
1. Quality of nut being pierecable, or | Wanting wings. This wo d is conve- 


„ 
| permeable, | nient, but, I thiok, not uſed. 


I 


Tr is generally received an earwig hath go 
Wings, and is reckoned amongſt impernous in- 
fects ; but he that ſhall, with a needle, put aſide 
the ſhort and ſheathy caſes on their back, may 
draw forth two wings, larger than in many flies. 

Brown, 


I'MprRATE. adj, [imferatus, Lat.] Done 
with conſciouſneſs ; done by direction 
of the mind. 

Tie elicit internal acts of any habit may bc 
quick and vigorous, when the external imperat- 
acts of the ſame habit utterly ceaſe, Sonth. 

Thoſe natural and involuntary actings are not 
done by deliberation, yet they are done by the 
energy of the ſoul and inſtrumentality of the 
ſpirits, as well as thoſe imperate acts, wherein 
we ſec the empire of tne ſoul. Hale, 

Imre'rATIVE. adj. [ imperatif, Fr, impe- 
rativus, Lat.] Commanding ; expreſ- 
five of command. 

The verb is formed in a different manner, to 
ſignify the intention of commanding, forbidding, 
allowing, diſallowing, intreating; which like- 
wiſe, from the principal uſe of it, is called the 
imperative mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

IMyez'RATIVELY. adv. In a command- 
ing ſtyle ; authoritatively, 

TMPERCE'PTIBLE. adj. 1 tible, Fr. 
in and perceptible.) Not to be diſco- 
vered; not to be perceived; ſmall; 
ſubtile; quick or ſlow, ſo as to elude 
obſervation. 

Some things are in their nature imperceptible 
by our ſenſe ; yea, and the more refined parts of 
material exiſtence, which, by reaſon of their ſub- 
tilty, eſcape our perception. Hale. 

In the ſudden changes of his ſulyzeR with al- 
moſt imperceptille connections, tie Theban poet 

2s his maſter, Dryden, 

The parts muſt have their outlines in waves, re- 
ſembling flames, of the gliding of a ſnake upon 
the ground : they muſt be almoſt imperceptible to 
the touch, and even. Dryden, 

The alterations in the globe are very flight, 
and aimoft imperceptible, and ſuch as tend to the 

benefit of the earth. Mood 


IMeERCE'PTIBLENESS. 2. / [from imper- 
ceptible.) The quality of eluding obſer- 
vation. | 

Many excellent things there are in nature, 
which, by reaſon of their ſubtilty and impercep- 
tibleneſs to us, are not ſo much as within any of 
our faculties to apprehend, Hale. 


IMPERCE'PTIBLY. adv. [from impercepti- 


ble.) In a manner not to be perceived. 
Upon reading of a fable we are made to be- 
lieve we adviſe ourſelves : the moral infinuates 
itſelf imperceptibly, we are taught by ſurprize, 
and become wiſer and better unawares. Addiſon. | 


IMPE'RFECT. adj. [imparfait, Fr. im- 
perfettus, Lat.] | 
1. Not complete; not abſolutely finiſhed; | 
de fective. Uſed either of perſons or 
things. | 
Something he left imperfet in the ſtate, | 
| 


tba. Mts 


W hich, fince his coming forth, is thought of, 
Wich brought the kingdom ſo much fear and 
danger, 
That his return was moſt required. Shatſpeere. 
Opinion is a light, vain, crude and imperfe# 
thing, ſettled in the imagination; but never ar- 
riving at the underſtanding, there te obtain the 
tincture of reaſon. Ben Jenſon. 
The middle action, which produceth imper- 
fi bodies, is fitly called, by ſome of the an- 
cies, inquination or inconcoction, which is a, 
K ind of putrefa&tion, Bacon. 
The ancients were /mpcr fe in the doctrine of 
meteors, by their ignorance of gunpowder and . 
Hreworks. Brotun. 
Divers things we agree to be knowledge, 
Much yct art ſo uncaſy to be ſatisfactorily under- 


1 


IMP 


flaod by our re intellects, that let them be 
delivered in the cleateſt expreſſions, the notions 
themſelves will yet appear obſcure. Boyle. 
A marcor is either imperfef?, tending to a 
greater withering, which is curable ; or perfect, 
that is, an. intire waſting of the body, excluding 
all cure, Harvey on Conſumptinns 
The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfet on the falt'ring tongue, 
Dryden. 
As obſcure and imperfce7 ideas often involve 
our reaſon, ſv do dubious words puzzle men. 
Locke. 
2. Frail; not completely good: as, our 


belt worſhip is imperſet. | 


IMPERFE'CTION. . / [imperfeftion, Fr. 
from imperſed.] Defect; failure; fault, 
whether phyſical or moral ; whether of 
pei ſons or things. 

Laws, as all other things human, are many 
times full of imperfefion; and that which is 
ſuppoſed behoveful unto men, proveth oftentimes 
moſt pernicious. Hooker, 

The duke had taken to wife Anne Stanhope, 
a woman for many imperfe&ions intolerable z but 
for pride monſtrous. Hayward. 

Imperfectiuns would not be half ſo much taken 
notice of, if vanity did not make proclamation 
of them. L' Eftrange. 

The world is more apt to cenſure than applaud, 
and himſelf fuller of imperfections than virtues, 

Addifen's Spectutor. 

Theſe are rather to be imputed to the ſimplicity 
of the age than to any imperfefion in that divine 
poet. Addiſon, 


ImrE'RFECTLY. adv. [from imperfea.] 
Not completely ; not fully ; not with- 
out failure. | 

Should ſinking nations ſummon you away, 
Maria's love might juſtify your ſtay : | 
Imperfe&ly the many vows are paid, 

Which for your ſafety to the gods were made. 
Stepney. 

Thoſe would hardly underſtand language or | 
reaſon to any tolerable degree; but only a little 
and imperfe&ly about things familiar. Locke. 


IMPE'RFORABLE. adj. [in and perſoro, 
Lat.] Not to be bored through. | 
ImPE'RFORATE. adj. [in and perforatus, 
Latin. ] Not pierced through; without 

a hole. 
Sometimes children are born imperforate; in 


which caſe a ſmall puncture, dreſſed with a tent, 
effects the cure, Sharp. 


IMPERIAL. adj. [ imperial, French; im- 
perialis, a 

1. Royal; poſſeſſing royalty. 

Aun he took 
At a fair veſtal, throned in the weſt; 
But I might ſee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 
Quench'd in the chaſte beams of the wat'ry | 
moon, 

And the imperial vot'reſs paſſed on 
In maiden meditation, fancy free. Shatſpeare.. 


2. Betokening royalty; marking ſove- 
reignty. 
My due from thee is this /mperial crown, | 


Which, as immediate from thy place and blood, 
Derives itſelf to me. Shakſpeare's Henry iv. 


S  eAtetens© oa 


3. Belonging to an emperour or manarch; {| 


regal; royal; monarchical. — 
The main body of the marching foe. 
Againſt th' imperial palace is delign'd. Dryden. 
You that are a ſov'reign prince, allay 
Imperial paw'r with your paternal fway. Dryd. 
To tame the proud, rie fetter'd fave to free,” 
Theſe are imperial arts, and worthy thee. Dryd. 


IMPE'RIALIST. u. J. {from iuiperial.] One 


that belongs to an emperour. 
The imperialifs imputed the cauſe of ſo 
thameful a flight unto the Venetians, Anmolles, 


IMP 
IMPERITOUS, adj. [imerizux, Tr. in- 


perigſus, Lat.] : 

1. Commanding ; tyrannical; authorita- 
tive; haughty; arrogaut; afluming 
command. 

If it be your proud will 
To ſhew the power of your imprrione eyes. 
Spenſer, 

This imperimms man will work us all 

Fiom princes into pages. Shakſp. Henry viite 
Not tu' imperious thow 

Of the full fo:tun'd Cæſar ever ſhall 

Be brooch'd with me. Shak ſpeare, 

He is an /mpeorions diftator of the principles 
of vice, and impatient of all contradiction. * 

More's Divine Dialogues, 

How much I ſuffe'd, aud how long I firove 
Againſt th* atſaults of this imperions. love | Dryd, 

Reco!lle&t what diſorder haſty or 7mper tos 
words from parents or teachers have caulcd ia 
his thoughts. Lace. 

2. Powerful; aſcendant; overbearing. 

A man, by a vaſt and imperious mind, and a 
heart large as the ſand upon the ſea ſhore, could 
command all the knowledge of nature and ait. 

Tillotſon, 

ImrE'kIOUSLY. adv. [from imperious. ] 
With arrogance of command; with in- 
ſolence of authority. 

Who 's there, that knocketh ſo imperiorfly ? 

Shakſpeare. 

Who can abide, that, againſt their own doc- 
tors, fix whole books ſhould, by their father- 
hoods of Trent, be under pain of a curſe, im- 
perioufly obtruded upon God and his r 

a/, * 

It is not to inſult and domineer, to look dit- 
dainfully, and revile imperio»fly, that procures 
an eſteem from any one. South, 

The ſage, tranſported at th* approaching hour; 
Imperionſly thrice thunder'd on the floor! Gt. 


IMPeE'RIOUSNESS. . /. [from imperious. ] 


1. Authority; air of command. | 
So would he uſe his imperiouſneſs, that we had 
a delightful fear and awe, which made us loth 
to loſe our hopes, Sidney, 
2. Arrogance of command. | 
Imperiouſneſs and ſeverity is but an ill way of 
treating men, who have reaſon of their own to 
guide them, Lecke. 
IMPE'RISHABLE. ad}. CLimperiſſulle, Fr. in 
and periſb.] Not to be deſtroyed. 
We find this our empyreal form 
Incapable of mortal injury, 
Imperiſiable; and though pierc'd with wound, 
Soon cloſing, and by native vigour heal'd. Milt, 


IMPE'RSONAL. adj. [imper/ſonel, Fr. 
imper. ſonalis, Lat.] Not varied accord- 
ng to the perſons. 

mperſonals be declined throughout all moods 


and tenſes; a verb imperſonal hath no nominative 
caſe before it. Accidence, 


| ImeE'RSONALLY. adv. [| from imperſonal. ] 


According to the manner of an imper- 
ſonal verb. 
IMPERSUA'SIBLE. adj. [inandper/ſuaſibilis 
Lat.] Not to be moved by perſuaſion. 
Every pious perſon ought to be a Noah, a 
preacher of righteouſneſs ; and if it be his for- 
tune to have as imperſuaſible an auditory, if he 
cannot avert the deluge, it will yet Cejiver his 
own foul, if he cannot benefit other men's. 
Decay of Piety, 
IMPERTINENCE. T. . [ impertinence, Er. 
IMPERTINENCY. from impertinent. | 
1. That which is of no preſent weight ; 
that which has no relation to the matter 
in hand, a 
Some, though they lead a ſingle life, yet their 
thoughts do end with themſelves, and acceunt 
future times impertinencies, Jacen. 


ö 


IMP 
e. Folly; rambling thought. 


O, matter and impertinency mixt, . 
Reaſon and madneſs ! Shakſp. King Lear. 


. Troubleſomeneſs ; intruſion. 
It will be faid I handle an art no way ſuitable 


— 
to my employ ments or fortune, and fo ſtand 


charged with intruſion and impertinency. Wotton, 
We ſhould avoid the vexation and /mpertinence 

of pedants, who affect to talk in a language not 
to be underſtood, . Swift, 
4. Trifle; thing of no value, 


I envy your felicity, delivered from the gilded 
impertinencies of life, to eujoy the moments of a 
ſolid contentment, Evelyn. 

Nothing is more eaſy than to repreſent as im- 
rtinencies any parts of learning, that have no 
mediate relation to the happineſs or conveni- 
ence of mankind, Addiſon. 


There are many ſubtle impertinencies learnt in 
the ſchools, and many painful trifles, even 
among the mathematical theorems and problems. 

| Watts on the Mind, 
ImPyE'RTINENT. adj. [| impertinent, Fr. in 
and pertinent, Latin. ] 
1. Of no relation to the matter in hand ; 
of no weight. 

The law of angels we cannot judge altogether 

pertinent unto the affairs of the church of Gud, 


Hooker. 
The contemplation of things that are imperti- 


ment to us, and do not concern us, arc hut a more 
ſpecious idleneſs. Tillotſon, 
2. Importunate; intruſive; meddling. 
3. Fooliſh ; trifling ; negligent of the pre- 
ſent purpoſe. 
'Tis not a fign two lovers are together, when 


they can be ſo /mpertinent as to enquire what the 
world does. Pope. 


IMPE'RTINENT. n. . A trifler; a med- 


dler; an intruder; one who inquires or 
interpoſes where he has no right or call. 
Governors would have enough to do to trouble 


their heads with the politicks of every meddling 
officious impertinent. L' Fftrange. 


IMPE/RTINENTLY. adv. [from imperti- 
nent. | 
1. Without relation to the preſent matter. 
2. Troubleſomely ; officiouſly ; intruſively. 
I have had joy given me as prepouſterouſly, 
and as impertinently, as they give it to men who 
marry where they do not love. Suckling. 
The blz:iſedneſs of mortals, now the highett 
ſaint in the cele ſtial hierarchy, began to be ſo 
impertinently importuned, that great part of the 
liturgy was addreſſed ſolely to her. Waker. 
Why will any man be ſo impertinently officiuus 
as to tell me all this is only fancy? If it is a 
dream, let me enjoy it. Ali ſin. 
ImeERTRA'NSABILITY. n. J. [in and per- 
tranſeo, Lat.] Impoſſibility to be paſſed 
through. os 
I wiliingiy declined thofe many ingenious rea- 
ſons given by others; as of the impe? tranfbility 
of eternity, and impoſſibility therein to attain to 
the preſent limit of antecedent ages. Hale. 


IMPE'RVIOUS. adj. [impervius, Lat.] 
1. Unpaſſable ; impenetrable. 
Let the dĩeulty of paſſing back 


Stay his return, perhaps, over this gulf 
Impaſſtble, 7mprrriiers; let us tiy 


10% found a path trom hell to that new world. 


Ailton. 

We may thence diſcern of how cloſe a texture 
Slaſs is, ſince ſo very thin a film proved ſo /mperetcivs 
to the air, that it was forced to break the glaſs 
to free itſelf, Boyle. 
The cauſe of reflection is not the impinging 
of light on the ſolid or {mpervizus parts of bodies, 


Newton's Opticks. | 


A great many veſſels are, in this ſtate, mper- 
ve by the fluids, zurbut nat. 


Vol. I. 


IMP 


From the damp earth impervious vapours riſe, | 


Increaſe the darkneſs, and involve the ſkies. 

Pope. 

2. Inacceſſible. Perhaps improperly uſed. 
A river's mouth impervious to the wind, 

And clear of rocks, Pope's Odyſſey. 

Imye'RvViousNEss. n. . [from imper- 


vious, ] The ſtate of not admitting any 
paſſage. 


IMmeET1G1NOUS, adj. [ from impetigo, Lat.] 


Scurfy ; covered with ſmall ſcabs, 


I'MPETRABLE. adj. [| impetrabilise, from 


impelro, Lat. wnpetrable, Fr.] Poſſible 
to be obtained. Dis. 


To I'mpETKATE. v.a, [impetrer, Fr. im- 
petro, Lat.] To obtain by entreaty. 
Dis. 


ImPETRA'TION, n. J [impetration, Fr. 


impet ratio, from impetro, Lat.] The act 


of obtaining by prayer or intreaty. 
Not much uſed. 

The bleſſed ſacrament is the myſtery of the 
death of Chrift, and the application of his blood, 
which was ſhed for the remiſſion of fins, and is 
the great means of impetration, and the merito- 
rious cauſe of it. Taylor. 

It is the greateſt ſulemnity of prayer, the moſt 


powerful liturgy, and means of impetration in 
this world. Taylor. 


ImrETuo'sITY, 2. /. [impetugfits, Fr. from 
impetuous.] Violence; fury; vchemence; 
force. 

I will ſet upon Aguecheek a notable report of 
valour, and drive the gentleman into a moſt hi- 
deous opinion of his rage, ſkill, fury, and impe- 
tuofity, Shakſp. Troelfth Night. 

The whole intrigue was contrived by the duke, 
and ſo violently purſued by his fpirit and impe- 
tfurjity. Clarendon, 

The mind gives not only licence, but incita- 
tion to the other paſſions to take their freeſt 
range, and act with the utmoſt mperrofity 

; Decay of Piety. 


IMPE'TUOUS. ach. Limpetucux, Fr. from 


impelus, Latin. ] 
1. Violent; forcible; fierce, 

Tueir virtue, hke their Tyber's flood, 
Rolling its courſe, deſign'd their country's good; 
But oft the torrent's too /mperrucrs ſpeed 
From the low earti tore tume polluted weed. 

Þrior. 
2. Vehement »f mind ; paſſionate, 
The king, 'tis true, is noble, but impetuores, 
Rowe. 
Imer'TUoUSLY. aut [from impetucus.] 
V.olently ; veliemently : both of men 
and things. 

They view the windings of the hoary Nar ; 

Tirough rvucks und woods impetumfly he glides, 


While [rut and foam the hietting lurface bides, | 


£144 on. 
ImeE'TvOUSNESS. u. f. [from impetuons, 
Violence; fury; vehemence of paſſion. 
[ wiſh al! words of rage might vanith in that 
breath that wite's them; that as they reſemble 
the wind in fury and impeirgy/cfiy, fo they might 
in tranhenrnels, elDceay of Picty, 
P'MPETUS. u. ſ. [ Latin.] Violent ten- 
dency to any point; violent effort. 
Why did not they continue their deſcent till 
they were contiguous to the fun, whither both 
mutual attraction and impetus carried them? 
Bentley“ Sermons. 
ITI ERNIE. adi. [in and pierce.) Im- 
penetrable; not to be pierced. 
Exceeding rage inflam'd the- furious beaſt; 
For never felt Iris impicrceeble breati 
So wond'ruus force from hand of living wight. 


Spenſer 


1 


b 


| 
| 


] 


| ward parts are at reſt, 


4 
' 
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Iurt'erv. u. /. linpietẽ, French; impiclat, 
Latin.] : 
r. Irreverence to the Supreme Being; 
contempt of the duties of religion. 
To keep that oath were more pet 
Than Jephtha's, when he ſactific'd his daughter. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. An a@ of wickedneſs; expreſſion of 


irreligion, In this ſenſe it has a plural. 

If they die unprovided, no more is te king 
guilty of thoſe impietiei for which they arc now 
viſited, Shakſpeare. 

Can Juno ſuch impieties approve? Denham. 

We have a melancholy proipe&t of the ſtate of 
our religion: ſuch amazing impietici can be 
equalled by nothing but by thoſe cities conſumed 
of old by fire. Swift. 

To IMmP1'GNORATE. v. a. [in and pignus, 
Latin.] To pawn; to pledge. 

ImeiGNoRA'TION. . [ fromimpignorate.] 
The act of pawningor putting to 2 

To Imel'NGE. v. n. Le. atin.] 
To fall againſt; to ſtrike againſt; to 
claſh with. 

Things are reſerved in the memory by ſome 
corporeal exuviæ and material images, which, 
having impinged on the common ſenſe, rebound 
thence into ſome vacant cells of the brain. Gan, 

The cauſe of refleftion is not the impinging 
of light on the ſolid or impervious parts of bo- 
dies. Newton's Opticke, 

To lmerNGUATSE. v. a. [in and pinguit, 
Latin.] To fatten; to make fat. 
Frist ions alſo do more fill aud impinguate the 
body than excerciſe ; for that in frictions the in- 
Bacon, 
I'MPIOUS. adj. [impius, Latin.) Irre- 
ligious; wicked; profane; without re- 
verence of religion. 

That ſcripture ſtandeth not the church of God 
in any ſtead to direft, but may be let paſs as 
needleſs to be conſulted with, we judge it pro- 
fane, imprious, and irreligious to think. Hooker, 

Ceale then this impious rage. Milton, 

Then lewd Auchemolus he laid in duft, 
Who ftain'd his Repdame's bed with impious luſts 

Dryden, 

And inpious iat ions fear'd eternal night. 

Dryden, 

Shame and reproach is generally the portion 
of the impicus and itreligious. South, 

When vice prerails, and fie men bear 

{way, | 
Tle poſt of honour is a private ſtation. Aid. 

Since after thee may rife an improves line, 
Coarſe manglers of the human face divine: 
Paint on, 'till fate diſſolve thy mortal part, ; 
And hve and die the monarch of thy art, Hebel. 

They, improv, dar'd to prey 
On }.crds devoted to the god of day. Pope. 

Grand mittakes in teligion proceed from take 
ing literally what was. meant figuratively, from 
winch ſeveral impicus abſurdities followed, ter- 
minating in infidelity, Fer Los. 

I'ue10USLY. adv, [from impions.] Pro- 
faurly ; wickedly. 

The Roman wit, who impre:fly divides 
His hero and his gods to ditictent kdes, 

I wuild condemn. Grant. 
IMriacaBl'iityY..nf. | from imlacable. ] 

inexorableneſs ; irreconcikable enmity; 

unappeatible malice. f 


IMPI. A CABLE. adi. [ implacabitis, Lat. 
implacaile, Fr.] Not to be pacified; 
inexorable ; malicious; conſtant in en- 
mity, | 

His incenſement is f@ implaceble, that fatisy 


faction can be none but by pangs of death. Sat. 
Darah bears a generous mind; 


But to imp/acable revenge inclin'ds 
A bounteous maſter, hut a deadly fue, Dry feet, 
6 Cs 


— 


IMP 


The French are the moſt implarable and the 
mot dangerous enemies of the Britiſh nation. 


ImeLa/canLiy. adv, [from implacable.] 
1. With malice not to be pacified; inex- 
orably. | 
An order was made for diſarming all the pa- 
piſts; upon which, though nothing was after 
done, yet it kept up the apprehenhons in the 
people of dangers, and diſinelined them from 
the queen, whum they begun every day more 
implacably to hate, and conſequently to diſoblige. 
Clarendon. 


2. It is once uſed by Dryden in a kind of 
mixed ſenſe of a tyrant's love. 
I love, | 
And 'tis below my greatneſs to diſown it: 
Love thee implacably, yet hate thee too. Dryden. 
To ImpLA'/NT. v.a. [in and planto, Lat.] 
Too infix; to inſert; to place; to in- 
graft; to ſettle; to ſet; to ſow. The 
original meaning of putting a vegetable 
into the ground to grow is not often 
uſed. 


How can you him unworthy then decree, 
In whoſe chief part your worths implanted be? 


/ 


Sidney. 

See, Father! what firſt-fruits on earth are 
ſprung, 

From thy implanted grace in man! Milton. 


No need of public ſanctions this to bind, 
Which nature has implanted in the mind. Dryd. 

There grew to the outſide of the arytenoides 
another cartilage, capable of motion by the help 
of ſome muſcles that were implanted in it. Ray. 

God having endowed man with faculties of 
knowing, was no more obliged to implant thoſe 
innate notions in his mind, than that, having given 
him reaſon, hands, and materials, he thould 
build him bridges, Locke. 


ImPLANTA'TION. . /. [ implantation, Fr. 


from implant, ] The act of 4 or | 
ettling 


- planting; the act of enfixing or { 


Imera/usIBLE, adj. [in and plauſible. ] 
Not ſpecious; not likely to ſeduce or 
perſuade. | 

Nothing can better improve political ſchool- 
boys, than the art of making plauſible or im- 
p(aufible harangues againſt the very opinion for 
which they reſolve to determine, Swift. 


I'reLEMENT. n. /. [implementum, from 
impleo, Latin. ] 
1. Something that fills up vacancy, or 


ſupplics wants. | 

Unto life many implements are necefſary ; 
more, if we ſeck ſuch a life as hath in it joy, 
comfort, delight, and pleaſure. Hacker. 


2. Inſtrument of manufacture; tools of a 


trade; veſſels of a kitchen. 

Wood bath coined ſeventeen thouſand pounds, 
and hath his tools and implements to coin fix 
time as much. Stift. 


It is the practice of the eaſtern regions fur the | 


artiſts in metals to carfy about with them the 
whole implements of trade, to the houſe where 
tey find employment, Brecme. 


IMPLE'TION. u. / [ impleo, Latin.] The 
act of filling; the flate of being full. 


85 


Theophraſtus conceiveth, upon a plentiful im- | 


p/etion, there may ſucceed a diſruption of the 
matrix. Brown 


ImyLE'x. adj. [implexus, Latin.] Intri- 
cate; eutaugled; complicated: oppoſed 
to ſimple. | 

Every poem is either ſimple or implex : it is 
called ſimple when there is no change of fortune 
in it; imp/ex, when the fortune of the chief 
actor Changes from.bad to good, or from good to 
dad. Spedtator. 


| 


| 


i 


IMP 


To I MPLICATE. v. a. [impliquer, Fr. 
implico, Latin. To entangle ; to em- 
barraſs; to involve; to infold. 

The ingredients of ſaltpetre do ſo mutually 
implicate and hinder each other, that the concrete 
acts but very languidly. ; © Boyle. 

IMPLica'TION, n. /. [| implicatio, Lat. im- 
plication, Fr. from implicate.] l 

1. Involution ; entanglement. 

Three principal cauſes of firmneſs are the 
groſſneſs, the quiet contact, and the implication 
of the component parts. . Boyle. 

2, Inference not expreſſed, but tacitly in- 
culcated. | 

Though civil cauſes, according to ſome men, 
are of leſs moment than ciimina}, yet the doc- 
tors are, by :mp/ication, of a different opinion. 

Ayliffe's Parergon, 

IMPLICIT. adj. {implicite, French; in- 
plicitus, Latin, ] 

t. Entangled ; infolded; complicated. 
This ſenſe is rare. 

In his woolly fleece 


I cling implicit, Pope. 
The humble ſhrub, 
And buſh with frizzl'd hair implicit, Thomſon. 
2, Inferred; tacitly compriſed; not ex- | 


preſſed. 
In the firſt eſtabliſhments of ſpeech there was 
an implicit compact, founded upon common 
conſent, that ſuch and ſuch words ſhould be 
ſigns, whereby they would expreſs their thoughts 
one to another, South. 
Our expreſs requeſts are not granted, but the 

implicit deſires of our hearts ate fulfilled. 
Smalridge. 


3. Reſting upon another; connected with 
another over which that which is con- 
need to it has no power; truſting 
without reſerve or examination. Thus, 
by implicit credulity, I may believe a 
letter yet not opened, when I am con- 
fident of the writer's veracity. 


There be falſe peaces or unities, when the 
peace is grounded but upon an implicit igno- 


rance; for all colours will agree in the dark. 
. < Bacon. 
No longer by implicit faith we err, 


Whilf every man 's his own interpreter, Den. 


IMPLICITLY. adv. [from implicit.] 
I. By inference compriſed, though not 
expreſſed. 


The divine inſpe tion into the affairs of the | 


world doth neceſſarily follow from the nature 
and being of God; and he that denies this, doth 
implicitly deny his exiſtence : he may acknow- 
ledge what he will with his mouth, but in his 
heart he hath ſaid there is no God. Bentley. 
2, By connexion with ſomething elle ; 
dependently ; with unreſerved confidence 
or obedience, 
My bluſhing muſe with conſcious fear retires, 
And whom they like, implicitly admires. Roſe. 
Learn not to diſpute the methods of his pro- 
vidence ; but humbly and implicitly to acquieſce 
in and adore them. Atterbury. 
We implicitly follow in the track in which they 
lead us, and comfort ourſelves with this poor 
re flect ion, that we ſhall fare as well as thoſe that 
go before us. Rogers. 


To IMPLO'RE. v. a. [implorer, French; 
imploro, Latin.] | 
1. Io call upon in ſupplication ; to ſolicit, 
They ſhip their oars, and crown with wine 
The holy goblet to the pow'rs divine, 
Imploring all the gods that reign above. 
2. Toaſk; to beg. 
Do not fay 'tis ſuperſtition, that 


Pepe. 


I knee}, and then inf her bleſſing, SHA. | 


- 


TMP 
TMmyLo'ss. n. ſ. [from the verb.) The 
act of begging ; entreaty ; ſolicitation. 
Urged fore 
With piercing words and pitiful implore, 
Him haſty to ariſe. Fairy Queen, 
IMPLO'RER. u. — implore.] Solicitor. 
Mere implorers of unholy ſuits, 
| Breathing, like ſanctified and pious, 
The better to beguile. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
85 PLUMED. adj. [ implumis, Lat.] With- 
out feathers. Dis. 
To ImeLY', v. a. [ impliquer, French; im- 
plico, Latin.) 
1. To unfold; to cover; to entangle. 
Not in uſe. 
His courage ſtout, 
Striving to looſe the knot that faſt him ties, 
Himſelf in ſtraighter bonds too raſh implies, 
5 Fairy Queen. 
And Phœbus flying ſo moſt ſhameful fight, 
His bluſhing face in foggy cloud implies. Fairy Q. 


2. To involve or compriſe as a conſequence 


or concomitant, 
| That it was in uſe among the Greeks, the 
word triclinium implieth, Brown's Vulg. Err. 
What follows next is no objection ; for that 
implics a fault. Dryden, 
Bows the ſtrength of brawny arms imply, 
Emblems of valour, and of victory. Dryden. 
Where a malicious act is proved, a malicious 
intention is implied. Sherlock, 
To Iurollsox. v. a. [empoiſoner, French, 
It might be written empciſon.] 
1. To corrupt with poiſon. 
One doth not know 
How much an ill word doth impeiſor liking. 
: f ; Shakſpeare. 
2. To kill with poiſon, This is rare. See 
EMPOISON. 
A man by his own alms impoiſen'd, 
And with his charity ſlain, Shakſpeare, 
Imro'LARILY. adv. [in and polar. } Not 


according to the direction of the poles, 
Little uled. | | 
Being impelarily adjoined unto a more vigorous 
loadſtone, it will, in a ſhort time, exchange its 
poles. Brown, 
ImeoLt'TICAL. Nadi. in and polttich.}] Im- 
Imeo'LITICK. prudent ; indiſcreet ; 
void of art or forecaſt. 
He that exharteth to beware of an enemy's. 
policy, doth not give counſel to be impolitick ; 


but rather to uſe all prudent foreſight and cir- 
cumſpection, leſt our ſimplicity be over-reach'd 


by cunning flights, Hooker, 
ImeoL1'TICALLY. } adv. | in and political. 
ImPpo'LITICKLY. 5 Without art or 
forecaſt, a 


Iro x DEROus. adi. [in and ponderous, | 
Void of perceptible weight. 
It produces vifible and real effects by imp 
derous and inviſible emiſſions. Brown, 
Imroro'sITy. 1. /. [in and porous, ] Ab- 
ſence of interſtices; compactneſs; cloſe- 
neſs. 

The poroſity or imporofity. betwixt the tangible. 
parts, and the greatneſs or ſmallueſs of the pores. 

Bacon, 

Imeo'rovs. adj. [in and porous, ] Free 

from pores; free from vacuities or in- 

terltices ; . cloſe of texture; completely 
ſolid. 

It has its earthly and falinous parts ſo exactly 
reſolved, that its body is left imporous, and no! 
diſcreted by atomical terminations, Brown, 

If atoms ſhould deſcend plumb down with 
equal velocity, being all perfectly ſolid and - 

| porous, they would never the one overtake the 
other, Ray on the Creation, 


IMP 
To IMPORT. v. 4. [importo, Latin.) 
x. To carry into any country from abroad: 
oppoſed to export. 
For Elis I would ſaff with utmoſt ſpeed, 
T' import twelve mares, which there luxurious 
feed, Pope, 
2. To imply; to infer. 
Himſelf not only comprehended all our ne- 
ceſſities, but in ſuch ſort alſo framed every peti- 
tion as might moſt naturally ſerve for many ; 
and doth, though not nos require, yet always 
import a multitude of ſpeakers together. Hooker. 
The name of diſcipline importeth not as they 
would fain have it conſtrued; but the ſelf-ſame 
thing it Ggnifieth, which the name of doctrine 


doth, Hooker. 
This queſtion we now afked, imported, as that 


we thought this land a land of magicians. Bacon, 


g. To produce in conſequence, 

Something he left imperte& in the ſtate, 
Which ſince his coming forth is thought of, which 
Imports the kingdom fo much fear and danger, 
That his return was moſt requir'd, Shkatſpeare, 


4. [importer, importe, French. Imperſo- 
nally.) To.be of moment: as, it im- 
ports, it is of weight or conſequence. 

Her length of ſickneſs, with what elſe more 
ſerious | 

Importeth thee to know, this bears. Shakſpeare. 

Let the heat be ſuch as may keep the metal 


perpetually molten; for that above all importeth 
to the work. Bacon, 


Number in armies importeth not much, where 

the people is of weak courage. Bacon, 
This to attain, whether heav'n move, or earth, 
Imports not, if thou reckon right. Milton. 
It may import us in this calm to hearken more 
than we have done to the ſtorms that are now 
raiſing abroad. Temple. 
If I endure it, what imports it you? Dryden, 


Imvo'RT. n. . [from the verb.] 


1. Importance ; moment ; conſequence. 
What occaſion of import 
Hath all ſo long detain'd you from your wiſe ? 


Shakſpeare, 
Some bufineſs of import that triumph wears 


You ſeem to go with. Dryd. and Lee's Oedipus. 
When there is any diſpute, the judge ought to 
appoint the ſum according to the eloquence and 
ability of the advocate, and in proportion to the 
import of the cauſe, Ayliffe. 
2. Tendency. 
Add to the former obſervations made about 


vegetables a third of the ſame /mport made in mi- 
neral ſubſtances. Boyle. 


3. Any thing brought from abroad: as, 
our imports ought not to exceed our ex- 
ports. 

IMpo'rt TABLE. adj. [in and portable.) 
Unſupportable ; not to be endured, A 
word accented by Spenſer on the firſt 
ſyllable. It is uſed in the Apocrypla. 


Both at once him charge on either fide, 
With hidcous ſtrokes and importable power, 
That forced him his ground to traverſe wide, 
And wiſcly watch to ward that deadly tour. 
Fairy QQreeen, 
IMpo'RTANCE. n. J [ French.] 
1. Thing imported or implied. Rare. 

A notable paſſion of wonder appeared in them; 
but the wiſeſt beholder, that knew no more but 
ſeeing, could not ſay if the /mportance were joy or 
ſorrow. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale, 


2. Matter; ſubject. Not in uſe. 


It had been pity you ſhould have been put to- 
gether with ſo mortal a pupole, as then each 
bore, upon importance of fo ſligut a nature. 

Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
3. Conſequence ; moment. 
We conhder 


Th” mpertance of Cyprus to the Turks. Shat/p, 


EOS Cop 


IMP 


importance know, 
narrow views to things below. | 
y Pope. 
4. Importunity. An improper uſe pecu- 

liar to Shakſpeare. 

. Maria writ 
The letter at fir Toby's great importance ; 
In recompence whereof he hath married her. 
Shakſpeare, 

Imeo'RTANT. adj, [important, French. J 
1. Momentous ; weighty ; of great con- 

ſequence, 

The moſt important and preſſing care of a new 
and vigorous king was his marriage, for mediate ' 
eſtabliſhment of the royal line. Wotton. | 

This ſuperadels treachery to the crime: 'tis the 
falſifying the moſt important truſt. Dec. of Picty. 

O then, what intereſt ſhall 1 make 
To ſave my laſt important take, 

When the moſt juſt have cauſe to quake? 
Roſcommon, 

The great important end that God defigns re- 
ligion for, the government of mankind, ſuffici- 
ently ſhews the neceſſity of its being ruoted deep 
in the heart, and put beyund the danger of being 
torn up by any ordinary violence, South, 

Examine how the faſhionable practice of the 
world can be reconciled to the important doctrine 
of our religion. ; Rogers. 

Important truths ſtill let your fables hold, 
And moral my ſterics with art unfold. Crantulle. 

Tit” important hour had paſſ'd unnecded by. 

Irene. 
2. Momentous; forcible; of great ef- 


ficacy. This ſeems to be the mean- 
ing here. 
| He fiercely at him flew, 
And with important outrage him aſſail'd; 


Who ſoon prepar'd to field, his ſword forth 
drew, 


And him with equal valour countervail'd. 
Fairy Queen. 
3. Importunate. A corrupt uſe of the 
word, Sce IMPORTANCE. 
Great France 
My mourning and important tears hath pitied. 
Shakſpeare. 
In ron TA“ TIN. n. /. [from import.] 
The act or practice of importing, or 
bringing into a country from abroad: 
oppoſed to exportation. 

The king's reaſonable profit ſhould not be neg- 
leged upon impertati: and exportation. Bacon, 

Theſe mines fill the country with greater num- 
bers of people than it would be able to bear, 
without the imporiation of corn from foreign 
parts. Adiſon en Italy, 

The emperor has forbidden the inp tation of 
their manufacture 13:0 any part of the empire, 

. Addiſon en Ttaly, 

Imeo'xTER. n. ſ. [from 7nport.] One 
that brings in from abroad. 

It is impoſſible to limit the quantity that ſhall 
be brought in, eſpecially if tlie /mperters of it 
have fo ſure a market as the exchequer, Su,. 

Imro'RTLESS, adj. from import.) Of 
no moment or conſequence. This is a 
word not in nſe, but not inelegant. 

V'e leſs expect 
That matter neeclleſs, of import/ fs burthen, 
Divide thy lips, Shakjpeare. 

IMPORTUNATE. at. [imporiunus, 
Latin; importune, Fiench.] Unſca- 
ſonable and inceſſant in ſol:citations ; 
not to be repulſed. 

I was in debt to my 1p% 11a? buſineſs but 
he would not hear my excuſe. Sint ,L. 

They may not he able to bear the clamour of 
an importunate (ſuitor, Smalridge 

A rule reſtrains the molt 7nporturate appetites 
of our nature. Ropers. 

IMPo'RTUNATELY. adv. from imporin- 


Nor boun 


% 


] 


nale.) With inceſſant ſolicitation ; per- 
tinaciouſly in petition, * 

Their pertinacy is ſuch, that when you drive 
them out of one form, they aſſume another ; and 


are ſo importunately troubleſome, as makes many 
think it impoſſible to be freed from them. Duppa. 


IMPo'RTUNATENESS. n. / [from impor- 


tunate.] Inceſſant ſolicitation. 

She with more and more importunateneſs crav- 
ed, which, in all good manners, was cither of us 
to be deſired, or not granted. Sidney. 


To IMPORTUNE. v. a. [importurer, 
French; importunus, Latic. Accented 
anciently on the ſecond ſyllable. ] 


1, To diſturb by reiteration of the ſame 
requeſt. 


2. To teaſe; to haraſs with flight vexa- 


tion perpetually recurring ; to molelt. 
Againſt all ſenſe you do importrnne her. 

Sh ak/pea re, 
If he eſpied any lewd gaiety in his fellow- 
ſervants, his maſter ſhould ftraightways know ity 
and not reſt free from importuning, until the ſel- 
low had put away his fault. Carew. 
The higheſt ſaint in the celeſtial hierarchy 
began to be ſo impertinently importuned, that a 
great part of the liturgy was addreſſed ſolely to 
her. FT:zoel's Focal Foreft. 

The bloom of beauty othet years demands, 

Nor will be gathei'd by ſuch wither'd hands: 
You importune it with a falſe de ſire. Di yden. 
| Every one hath experimented this troubletvume 
intruſion of ſome friſking ideas, which thus im- 
portune the underſtand, and hinder it from being 
employed, Locke, 
We have been obliged to hire troops from 
ſeveral princes of the empire, whoſe miniflers 
and reſidents here have perpetually importuned 
the court with unreaſonable demands, Swife. 


ImeorRTUNE. adj. [importunus, Latin. 
It was anciently pronounced with the 
accent on the ſecond ſyllable. ] 


1. Conſtantly recurring; troubleſome by 
frequency. 
All that charge did fervently apply, 
With greedy malice and mportune twil; 
And planted il.cre their huge aitilier yg 
With which they daily made moſt dreadful bat- 
tery. Spenſer. 
Henry, king of England, needed not to have 
beſtowed ſuch great ſums, nor ſo to have buſted 
himſcif with prince and inceſſant labour, to 
compals my death and ruin, it I had been a 
feigned perſon. | Hacou's Hemy vit. 
2. Tronbleſome ; vexatious. 
And th' armies of their creatures all, and 
lome 
Do ſerve to them, and wil, 77 212reme might 
War againſt us, the vittals v3 their will. Sperſer, 
If the upper ſoul can check what is confented 
to by the will, in compliance with the fleſh, and 
can then hope, thet aiter a few years of ſenſus 
ality, that mp cw revLeliions tervant ſhall be 
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eternally caſt off, ti.is would be ſume colour for 
that novel perſuatiun. Fammoncd, 
The ſame airs, wich ſome entertain with 
moi delighiful tranſports, to others are 72 portiunc, 
Glanvill:'s Scepſer, 
Unſeaſonable; coming, aſking, or 
happening at a wrong time. 
No fair to thine 
Fquivalent, or fecond ! which compell'd 
Me thus, though 79:p:r7ine perhaps, to come 
And gaze and weorthip thee. Miſter. 
IMyorTUNELY. aan. [from imporiune.} 
1. Trouble ſomdly; inceſſantly. 
The palmer bent his ear unto the noiſe, 
To weet who cail*d fo importun:!y : 
Again he heard a more etforced voice. 
Tiambade him come in haſte. Fairy Queen, 
2. Unſeaſonably ; improperly. 
The conſtitutions that the apoſtles made con- 
cerning Ceacons and widews, are, With muck 
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port unity, but very importunely urged by the 


| 


diſciplinarians. Sanderſon 

ImreonTU'NITY. . /. [importunitas, Lat. 
importunits, French; from importunate. | 
Inceſſant ſolicitation. 

Overcome with the importwnity of his wife, a 
woman of a haughty ſpirit, he altered his former 
purpofe. Knolles, 
Thrice I deluded her, and turn'd to ſport 
Her :mportunity. Milton's Agoniftes, 


To IMPO'SE. v. a. [impoſer, French; 


impofitum, Latin. ] 
1. To lay on as a burden or penalty. 
It ſhall not be lawful to impoſe toll upon = | 
TA. 


If a ſon do fall into a lewd action, the im- 
utation, by your rule, ſhould be impoſed upon 
is father. hakſpeare.. 

To tyrants others have their country ſold, 

Imp: fing foreign lords for foreign gold. Dryden. 

On impious realms and bar'brous kings im- 


e 
Thy 3 and curſe them with ſuch ills as 
thoſe. Pope. 
2. To enjoin as a duty or law. 

What good or evil is there under the ſun, 
what action correſpondent or repuguant unto the 
law which God hath ape] upon his creatures, 
but in or upon it God doth work, according to 
the law which himſelf hath eternally purpoſed 
to keep? : Hooker. 

There was a thorough way made by the {word 
for the impoſing of the laws upon them. Spenſer. 

Thou on the deep impoſeft nobler laws, 

And by that juſtice hait remov'd the cauſe. 
Water. 

Chriſtianity bath hardly impoſed any other 
laws upon us, but what are enacted in our na- 
tures, or are agreeable to the prime and funda- 
mental laws of it. Tiflotfon. 

Impefe but your commands, 
This hour ſhall bring you twenty thouſand hands. 


Dryden. } 


It was neither impoſed on me, nor ſo much as 
the ſubje& given me by any man. Dryden. 


3. To fix on; to imput= to. 
This cannot be allowed, except we impute | 
that unto the firſt cauſe which we impeſe not on 


the ſecond ; or what we deny unto nature, we | 


impute unto nativity itſelf. Brown, 
4. To obtrude fallaciouſly, 
Our poet thinks not fit 
T' imp2ſe upon you what he writes for wit. 


Dryden. 

3. To Iurosx on. To put a cheat on; 
to deceive, 

Phyficians and philoſophers have ſuffered 

' themſelves to be fo far impoſed wpin as to pub- 

lich chymical experiments, which they never 

tried. Boyle. 

He that thinks the name centaur ſtands for 


ſome real being, impsſes on himſelf, and miſtakes 
words for things. Locke. 


6. [Among printers.] To put the Pages 
on the ſtone, and fit on the chaſe, in 
order to carry the form to preſs. 


Inro'st. n. ,. [from the verb. 
mand; injunction. Not in uſe, 
According to your lady ſhip's ;mpoſe 
Jam thus carly come. Sha#ſpeare. 
IurosgA BIE. adj. [from impoſc.] To be 
laid as obligatory on any body. 
They were not fimply imp:ſ-45/s on any 
particular man, farther than he was a member of 
fome church. Hammond. 


15 
Iuro's ER. n. /. [from impoſe. } One 
who enjoins as a law; one who lays any 
thing on another as a hardſhip. 
The univerſities ſufferings might be manifeſted 
to all nations, and the imp3/ers of theſe oaths 
might repeat, BW altyr. 


Com- 


IMP 


Imros!'TION. n. / [impoſition, French; 
impoſitus, Latin. | 
t. Ihe act of laying any thing on another. 

The ſecond part of confirmation is the prayer 

and benediction of the biſhop, made more ſolemn 
the impoſition of hands. Hammond. 
he act of annexing. 

The firſt imp»2fition of names was grounded, 
among all natzons, upon future good _ con- 
ceived of children. amden. 

The impoſition of the name is grounded only 
upon the preduminancy of that element, whoſe 
name is aſcribed to it. . Boyle. 
3. Injunction of any thing as a law or 

duty. 

Their determination is to trouble you with no 
more ſuit z unleſs you may be won by ſome 
other ſort than your father's imps/ition, depending 
on the caſkets. Shakſprare. 

From impoſition of ſtrict laws, to free 
Acceptance of large grace; from ſervile fear 
To filial ; works of law, to works of faith. 

Milton. 


4. Conſtraint ; oppreſſion. | 
The conſtraint of receiving and holding opi- 
nions by authority was rightly called a" 29" 
ocke, 
A greater load has been laid on us than we 
have been able to bear, and the groſſeſt ?mpo/itions 
have been ſubmitted to, in order to forward the 
dangerous defigns of a faction. Swif?. | 
Let it not be made, contrary to its own na- 
ture, the occaſion of ſtrife, a narrow ſpirit, and 
urreaſonable :mpsfitions on the mind and prac- 
| tice. Watts on the Mind, 
5. Cheat; fallacy; impoſture. 
6. A ſupernumerary exerciſe enjoined 
ſcholars as a puniſiment. | | 
RF” HD impeſitians were ſupply'd, . 
| o light my pipe, or pleaſe my pride. 
ee Progr of Difcontent 
 Imro'SSTBLE. adj. { impoſſible, French; in 
and poſſible.) Not to be done; not to 
be attained; impracticable. 
| It was im peſſible that the ſtate ſhould continue 
quiet. 2 Mac. 
With men this is !mp273/:; but with God all 
things are poſhble. Matthew. 
'T were imp for any enterpriſe to be law- 
ful, if that which ſhould legitimate it is ſubſe- 
| quent to it. Decay of Piety. 
Difficult it is, but not z»:p2ſible. Ch:llingwworth. 
It is impeſſible the mind ſhould be ſtopped any 
where in its progrets in this ſp:ce, how far ſo ever 
it extends its thoughts. Lacke, 
| We cannot believe it imp:/75/e to God to make 
a creature with more wavs to convey into the 
underſtanding the notice or corporeal things than 
five. Locke. 
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I my thoughts deceive 
With hope of things imp2Jſ*/e to find. Walſh. 
ImeossIBI'LITY. n. /. [impoſſibilite, Fr. 
from impgſſible.] 


1. Impracticability; the ſtate of being 
not feaſible. 
Simple Philoelea, it is the impeſſibi/ity that doth 
- torment me; for unlawful defires are puniſhed 
| after the effect of enjoying, but impofible de- 
fires in the defire itfelf, Sitney. 
Admit all theſe imp;fib:lities and great abſur- 
dities to be poſſible and convenient. MHegyt. 
Let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun, 
| Murdering impe/75/{tty, to make 
What cannot be, flight work. Shakſpeare. 
| They confound difficulty with impoſſibility. 
Seuth. 
| Thoſe who aſſert the inmp:J34ity of ſpace ex- 
iſting wittout matter, mutt make body infinite. 
| Locke. 
When we ſee a man of like paſſions and weak - 
neſs with ourſelves going before us in the paths 


of duty, it con{utcs ail lazy pretences of impo/- | 


bility, Regers. 


| 
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2, That which cannot be done. 

Though men do, without offence, wiſh daily 
that the affairs, which with evil ſucceſs are paft, 
might have fallen out much better; yet to pray 
that they may have been any other than they are, 
this being a manifeſt impoſſibility in ſell, the 
rules of religion do not permit. Hooker, 

Impeſſibilities! oh no, there 's none, 

Could I bring thy heart captive home. Cow!/ey. 
I'MposT. u. / [impoſt, impit, Fr. impgſi- 
tum, Latin.) A tax; a toll; a cuſ- 

tom paid, | 

Taxes and impef/s upon merchants do ſeldom 
good to the king's revenue; for that that he wins 
in the hundred, he loſcth in the ſhire. Bacon. 

Impo'sTs. n. /. {impoſte, French.) In 
architecture, that part of à pillar, in 
vaults and arches, on which the weight 
of the whole building lieth. Ainſworth. 

7h Imeo'sTHUMATE. v. n. [from impoſt- 
hume.] To form an abſceſs ; to gather; 


to form a cyſt or bag containing matter. 

Tue bruiſe impoſthumatred, and afterwards turned 
to a ſtinking ulcer, which made every body ſhy 
to come near her. | Arbuthr.or, 

To Imeo'sTHUMATE. v. a. To afflict 
with an impoſthume. 

They would not fly that ſurgeon, whoſe lancet 
threatens none but the impoſihumated parts. 

Decay of Piety, 

ImrosTnUaa'TION. n. . [from impoſt- 

humate.) The act of forming an im- 

polthume ; the ſtate in which an impoſt- 
hume is formed. 

He that maketh the wound bleed inwards, en- 
dangereth malign ulcers and pernicious impsft- 
ku mations. Bacon“: Efjfays. 

IMPO'STHUME. n. /. [This ſeems to 
have been formed by corruption from 
im paſlem, as South writes it; and im- 
poflem to have been written erroneouſly 
for apoſteme, A an abſceſs.] A 
collection of purulent matter in a bag 
or eyſt. 

Now rotten diſeaſes, ruptures, catarrhs, and 
bladders full of impyinumes, make pre poſterous 
diſcoveries, Shakſpeare. 

An error in the judgment is like an /;zpofem in 
the head, which is always noiſome, and frequently 
mortal. Soars, 

Fumes cannot tranſude through the bag of an 
im paſliume. Harvey. 

Iuro's rox. n. . [inęaſleur, French; 
from impoſe; imp:ſaor, Latin. ] One who 
cheats by a fictitious character. 

Shame and pain, poverty and fickneſs, yea 
death and hell itfeif, are but the trophies of thoſe 
fatal conqueſts got by that grand impfor, the 
devil, over the deluded ſons of men. Serth, 

Impo'sTURE. . . [impoſiure,. French; 
impoflura, Latin, ] Cheat; fraud; ſup- 
poſititiouſneſs; cheat committed by 
giving to perſous or things a falſe cha- 
racter. 

Tuat the foul and angels have nothing to do 
with groſſer loca'ity is generally opinioned ; but 
who is it that retains not a great part of the im - 
Peſture, by allowing them a definitive 247, which 
is itill Unt imagination? Glamuilte's Scepfis. 

Open to them fo many of the interior ſecrets 
of this ry ic: ous art, without impoiure Or invi- 
dious icferve. Evelyn. 

We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, 
witle his army believed him real in nis zeal 
again kingthip; but when they found out the 
fen piſlure, upon his aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, 
he was preſently deſe ted, and never able to crown 
his uſurped p reatneſs with that title. ciiths 

Furm new legends, 
And fl the world with follies and ies. 
1470's, 


IMP 
81 n, J. [impotentia, Latin.] 


1. Want of power; inability; imbecil- 
lity ; weakneſs, 
Some were poor by impsotency of nature; as 
oung fatherleſs children, old decrepit perſons, 
ideots, and cripples. Sir. F. Hayward. 
Weakneſs, or the ?mpotence of exercifing animal 
-motion, attends fevers, Arbuthnot. 
God is a friend and a father, whoſe care ſup- 
plies our wants, and defends our impotence, and 
from whoſe compaſiiun in Chriſt we hope for 
eternal glory hereafter. Rogers. 
This is not a reftraint or impotency, but the 
royal prerogative of the moſt abſolute King of 
Kings; that he wills to do nothing but what he 
can; and that he can do nothing which is repug- 
nant tv his divine goodneſs. Bentley, 


2. Ungovernableneſs of paſſion. A Latin 


_ EY ; animi impotentia. 

ill he, ſo wiſe, let love at once his ire, 
Belike though impotence, or unaware, 

To give his enemies their with, and end 
Them in his anger, whom his anger ſaves 


To puniſh endleſs ? Milton. 
Yet all combin'd, 
Your beauty and my impot-nce of mind. Dryd. 


3. Incapacity of propagation. 
Dulneſs with obſcenity mult prove 
As hateful, ſure, as impotence in love. Pope. 


I'MPOTENT. adj. [ impotent, French; 
impotens, Latin. 
1. Weak; feeble; wanting force; want- 
ing power. 
We thatafT ſtrong muſt bear the imbecillity of 
the impotent, and not pleaſe ourſelves. Hecker. 
Yet wealth is impotent 
To gain dominion, or to keep it gain'd. Milten. 
Although in dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave, | 
knew thou wert not {low to hear, To 
Nor impotent to ſave, Addiſon's SpeQator. 
2. Diſabled by nature or diſeaſe, 
In thoſe porches lay a great multitude of im- 
potent folk, of blind, halt, and withered. Jen. 
There fat a certain man, impotent in his feet, 
being a cripple from nis mother's womb, who | 
never had walked. As. 
I have learn'd that fearful commenting 
Is leaden fervitor to dull delay; 
Delay leads impotent and ſnail-pac'd beggary. 
Shakſpeare. 
The impotent poor might be reliev'd, and the 
idle forced to labour. Temple. 


3. Without power of reſtraint. [animi im- 


fotens. ] 


With jealous eyes at diſtance ſhe had ſeen, 
Wniſp'ting with Jove, the ſilver · footed queen; 
Tacn, impetent of tongue, her ſilence broke, _ 
Thus tus bulent in rattlivg tone ſhe ſpoke. Dryd. 

4. Without power of propagation. 

He told beau Pim, who is thought impetent, 

that his miſtteſs wauld nat have him, becauſe he 


is a ſloven, and had committed a rape. Tatler. | 


I'MPOTENTLY. adv. 
Without power. 
Proud Cæſar, midſt triumphal cars, 
The ſpoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly vain, and impotently great, 
Shew'd Rome ter Cato's figure drawn in ſtate. 


Pope, 


[from impotert.] 


To Impo'uxD. v. a. fin and pound. See 

Poux p.] 

1. To encloſe as in a pound; to ſhut in; 
to confine. 

The great care was rather how to pound the 


rebels, that none of them might eſcape, than that 


any doubt was made to vanquitſh them. Bacen. 
2. To ſhut up in a pinfold. 
Et g land 
Hath taken and fh αν,t=ied as a firay 
The king. Shat/peurs's Henry v. 
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70 Impo'wer. 
IMPRA'CTICABLE. adj, 


2. UntraQableneſs; ſtubbornneſs. 
To IV MPRECATE. 
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Seeing him wander about, I took him up for 
a ſtray, and impanded him, with intention to te- 
ſtore him to the right owner, Dryden. 


See EMPOWER. 


impracticable. 
French; in and Ain 


I. Not to be performed; unfeaſible; im- 


poſſible. 

Had there not been ſtill remaining hodies, the 
legitimate offsprings of the antediluvian earth, 
*twould have been an extravagant and impract i- 
cable undertaking to have gone abou: to deter- 
mine any thing concerning L Wat ward. 

To preach up the neceſſity of that which our 
experience tells us is utterly ri e, were 
to affright mankind with the terrible proſpect of 
univerſal damnation. Rogers, 


2, Untractable; unmanageable; ſtubborn. 


That fierce impruficable nature 


Is govern'd by a dainty-finger'd girl. Rowe, 


ImPnA'CTICABLENESS. n. . [from im- 


practicable.] 


1. Impoſſibility. 
I do not knov 


not know a greater mark of an able mi- 
nifter than that of rightly adapting the ſeveral 
faculties of men; nor is any thing more to be la- 
mented than the impraticableneſs of doing this. 


Swift, 


v. a. [imprecor, 


Latin. } 
or others. | 


ImerECa'TION. 2. /. Cimprecatio, Latin 


imprecation, French; from imprecate. ] 
Curſe; prayer by which an 
wiſhed to another or himſelf, 


My mother ſhall the horrid furics raiſe | 
With imprecatic”s. Chapman's Odyſſey. 


Sir John Hotham, uncurſed by any imprecation 
of mine, paid his own and his eldeſt ſon's heads. 
King Charles. 


With imprecations thus he fill'd the air, 


And angry Neptune heard th? unrighteous pray'r. 
oe. 
I'MPRECATORY. adj, [from imprecate. | 


Containing wiſhes of evil. 


ToTmexe'cN. v. a. [inand prægno, Lat.] 
To fill with young; to fill with any 


matter or quality; to make pregnant. 
In her ears the ſound 
Yet rung of his perſuaſive words, impregn'd 
With reaſon, to her ſeeming. 
Th unfruitful rock itſelf, impregn'd by thee, 
Forms lucid ſtones. . 


French. J 


1. Not to be ſtormed; not to be taken. 
Two giants kept themſelves in a caſtle, ſeated 
upon the top of a rock, impregnable, becauſe there 
was no coming to it bur by one narrow path, 
where one man's furce was able to keep down an 


army, 


Sidney. 


Let us be back'd with God, and with the ſeas, 


Which he hath given for fence impregnable, 
And with their helps alone defend ourſelves. 


Shakſpeare. 


Haſt thou not kim, and all 
Which he calls his, incluſcd with a wall 


Of ſtrength impregnable ? Sandys. 
There tne capitol thou ſee'ſt, 

Above the reſi lifting his ſtately head 

On the Tarpe ian rock, her citadel 

Impregnal le. Mi'tan 


2. Unſhaken; unmoved; unaffected; in- 


vincible. 


The man's affection remains wholly uncon- 
cerned and impregrab/e; juſt like a rock, which, 
being plied continually by the waves, fit rows 
them bac K again, but is not at all moved. $547k. 


IMpaKs'GNABLY. adv, {from impreguable.] 


— —— — — 


To call for evil upon himſelf 
{ 


evil 1s 


Ailton. 


homſen. 


IMPRE'GNABLE. adj. I impregnable, 


IMP 


In fuch a manner as to defy force ar 
hoſtility. j 

A caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high rock, juin» 
eth by an iſthmus to the land and is impregnab/y 


fortified. Sandys, 


| Zo IMPRE/GNATE, v. a. [in and pragno, 
Latin. ] 


1, To fill with young; to make prolifick. 
Hermaphrodites, although they include the 
parts of buth ſexes, cannot impregnate themſelves. 
Brown, 

Chriſtianity is of ſo prolifick a nature, ſo apt 

to impregnate the hearts and lives of its proſelytes, 


that it is hard to imagine that any branch ſhould 
want a due fertility. Decay of Piety. 
2, [tmpregner, French.) To fill; to ſatu- 


rate, 


3. In the following examples, impregnate 
may be perhaps an adjective. 
Impregnate, from their loins they ſhed 
A ſlimy juice. Dryden's Virgil. 
With native earth their blood the monſters 
| mix'd; 
The blood, endu'd with animating heat, 
Did in the impregrate earth new ſons beget. 
Dryden, 
IMeREGNA'TION. n. / [from impregnate.] 
1. The act of making prolifick ; fecun- 


| dation, 


They ought to reſer matters unto counſellors, 
which is the firſt begetting or impregnation ; but 
when they are elaborate in the womb of their 
counſel, and grow ripe to be brought forth, then 
they take the matter back into their own hands. 

Bacon. 
2. That with which any thing is impreg- 
nated. 
What could implant in the body ſuch peculiar 
tmpregnations, as ſhould have ſuch power. 
| Derham's Phyjice-Theolog y. 


3. [impregnation, French.] Saturation. 
| | Ainſworth. 
| ImPREJvU'/DICATE. adj. [in, pre, and ju- 


poſſeſſed ; impartial. 

The ſolid reafon of one man with /mprejudicate 
apprehenſions, begets as firm a belief as the au- 
thority or aggregated teſtimony of many hundreds, 

Brown, 

IMPREPARA'TION. . /. * and prepa- 

ration.] Unpreparedneſs; want of 
preparation. 

Impreparation and unreadineſs when they find 
in us, they turn it to the ſoothing up of them- 
ſelves. Hader. 

To IM PRESS. v. 2. [impreſſum, Lat.] 
1. To print by preſſure; to ſtamp. 
ö Wren God from earth form'd Adam in the 
eaſt, | 
He his own image on the clay ine. Denham. 
The conquering chief bis fout impre/ 


On the ſtrong neck of that deſtructiv e beaſt. 


Dryden's Ovid. 
2. To fix deep. 
We thould dwell upon the arguments, and in- 
preſs the motives of perſuation upon our own 
hearts, 'till we feel the force of them. arts. 
| 3. To mark, as impreſſed by a ſtamp. 
So foul and ugly, that exceeding fear 
Their viſages iure, when they approached 
near, Spenſer, 
4. To force into ſervice. This is gene- 
rally now ſpoken aud wiitten preſs. 
His age ins charms init, his titlemore, 
To pluck the eo n bofoms on dus tides 
And turn our pri launces in our eyes 
Which do command tem. Szatſprare, 


Mecheth ſhall never vanquiſh'd be, until 
Great Birnam- wood to Dunhnanc's Iigh zull 
Shall come agalinſt him. 
| — hat Wil: never be: 


| dico, Latin.) Unprejudiced; not pre- 


| 
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IMP 
Who can impreſs the foreſt, bid the tres 


Unfix his earth-bound root? Shakſpeare, 
Ormond ſhould contribute all he could for the 


making thoſe levies of men, and for impre{/ng of |, 


ſhips. Cluremdan. 
IurRxE'ss. n. ,. [from the verb.] 
1. Mark made by preſſure. 


This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water. Shakſpeare, 

They having taken the impreſ/-s of the inſides 
ef theſe ſhells with that exquiſite niceneſ:, as to 
expreſs even the fineſt lineaments of them. 

Mocdward's Natural Hiſtory 
2. Effects of one ſubſtance on another. 

How objects are repreſented to myſelf I can- 
not be ignorant; but in what manner they are 
received, and what impreſſes they make upon the 
differing organs of another, he only knows that 
feels them. 7 -Glanville's Scepſis. 

3. Mark of diſtinction; ſtamp. 


God, ſurveying the works of the creation, 
leaves us this general impreſs or character upon 
them, that they were exceeding good. South, 

4. Device; motto. 
To deſcribe emblazon'd ſhields, 
Imprefſes quaint, capariſons, and ſteeds, 
Baſes, and tinſels, trappings. Milton. 
5. Act of forcing into ſervice ; compul- 


tion ; ſeizure. Now commonly preſs. 
Ajax was here the voluntary, and you as under 
an impreſs. Shakſpeare. 
Why _ impreſs of ſhipwrights, whoſe ſore 
fa 


Does not divide the Sunday frem the week ? 

| Shakſpeare's Hamlet, 
Your ſhips are not well mann'd; . 

Your mariners are muliteers, reapers, people 
Ingroit by ſwift impreſs. Shakſpeare. 
IMPRE'SSIBLE, adj. [in and preſſum, Lat.] 

What may be impreſſed. | 
The differences of imprefſ1b/e” and not impreſſi- 
Ile, figurable and not figurable, are plebeian no- 
tions. Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 


Jmyre'sS1ON. n. /. [impreſſio, Latin; im- 


preſſion, Freneh.] - - 
1. Ihe act of preſſing one body upon an- 
other. 
- Senſation is ſuch an impreſſion or motion, made 
in ſome part of the body, as produces ſome per- 
ception in the underſtanding. cke. 
2. Mark made by preſſure ; ſtamp. 

Like to a chaos, or unlick'd bear-whelp, 

That carries no impreſſion like the dam, Shakſp. 
3. Image fixed in.the mind, 

Were the offices of religion ſtript of all the ex- 
ternal decencies, they would not make a due 
impreſſion on tne mind. Atterbury. 

The falſe repreſentations of the kingdom's 
enemies had made ſome impre//ion in the mind of 
the ſucceſſor, 5 Stoift. 

4- Efficacious agency ; operation ; influ- 
ence. . 

The king had made him high ſheriff of Suſſex, 
that he might the better make impreion upon 
that county, Clarendon. 

We lie open to the impre/ions of flattery, 
which we admit without fcrupie, becauſe we 
think we deſerve it. Altterbury, 

Univerſal gravitation is above all mechaniſm, 
and proceeds from a divine energy and impreſ- 

10. Bentley. 

There is a zeal knowledge of material things, 
when the thing itſelf, and the real action and 
impreſſion thereof on our ſenſes, is perceived. 


Cheyne, 
5. Effect of an attack. 
Such a defeat of near two hundred horſe, ſe- 


conded with two thouſand foot, may ſurely en- 
dure a compariſon with any of the braveſt im- 
. prefſions in ancient times. Wetton. 
6. Edition; number printed at once; one 


courſe of printing. 


IMP 
To be diſtracted with many opinions, makes 


change. : Bacdn, 
For ten impreſſions, which his works have 
had in ſo many years, at preſent a hundred 
books are ſcarcely purchaſed once a twelve- 
month, Dryden. 
ImerE'sSURE. n. / [from impreſs.) The 
mark made by preſſure ; the dint ; the 
impreſſion. 
Lean but upon a ruſh, 
The cicatrice and capable impreſſure 
Thy palm ſome moments keeps. 


To ImrPrI'NT, v. a. any; French. ] 


1. To mark upon any ſubſtance by preſſure. 
One of the ſame ſeal, imprinted upen pieces 
of wax of different colours, 
Having ſurveyed the image of God in the 
ſoul of man, we are not to omit thoſe characters 
of majeſty that God imprinted upon the body. 
be South, 
She amidſt his ſpacious meadows flows; 
Inclines her urn upon his fatten'd lands, 
And ſees his num'rous herds imprint her * 
rior, 
2. To ſtamp words upon paper by the uſe 
of types. 


3. To fix on the mind or memory, 
There is a kind of conveying of effectual and 


Shakſpeare, 


is of ſingular uſe. 


which we can make the objects of our thoughts, 
without the help of thoſe ſenſible qualities which 
firſt imprinteq them. 
Retention is the power to revive again in our 
minds thoſe ideas, which, after imprinting, have 
diſappeared. | Locke, 
By familiar acquaintance he has got the ideas 
of thoſe two different things diſtinctly imprinted 
on his mind. cle 
4. To IMPRINT in is leſs proper. 
When we ſet before our eyes a round globe, 
. the idea imprinted in our mind is of a flat circle, 
varioufly ſhadowed. | h Lecke, 
To IuPRISON. v. a. [empriſonner, Fr. 
in and priſon. ] To ſhut up; to confine ; 
to keep from liberty; to reſtrain in 
place. 
He impriſon'd was in chains remedileſs ; 
For that Hippolytus' rent corſe he did redreſs. 
Spenſer, 
Now we are in the ſtreet, he firſt of all, 
Improvidently proud, creeps to the wall ; 
And ſo impriſon d and hemm'd in by me, \ 
Sells for a littie ſtate his liberty. Donne. 
Try to impriſon the reſiſtleſs wind; 
So ſwift is guilt, ſo hard to be confin'd, Dryden. 
If a man impriſons himſelf in his cloſet, and 
employs reaſon to find out the nature of the cor- 
poreal world, without experiments, he will frame 
a ſcheme of chimeras. Watts. 
It is not improbable, that all the virtual kcat 
in the juices of vegetables, metals, and minerals, 
may be owing to the action of the impriſoned rays, 
Cheyne. 
ImPR1'SONMENT. n./. [empriſonnement, 


Fr. from impriſon.] Continement ; clau- 


may be written empriſonment. 
His ſinews waxen weak and raw, 
Through long impriſeiment and hard conſtraint. 


Spenſer, 
Which ſhall I firſt bewail, 
Thy bondage or loſt fight ? 
Thou art become, O worſt impriſonment / 
The dungeon of thyſelf. _ Milton's Agoniſtes. 
From retentive cage 
When ſullen Philomel cſcapes, her notes 
She varies, and of paſt impriſonment 
Sweetly complains. Philips. 
Count Serini, ſtill cloſe priſoner in this caltle, 
loſt his ſenſes by his long impriſonment and af- 
flictions. 


men to be of the laſt impreion, and full of 


Helder, | 


imprinting paſſages, amongſt compliments, which 
Bacon. N 


We have all choſe ideas in our underſtandings 


Locke. ; 


ſure ; ſtate of being ſhut in priſon, Ir 


. AY \ 

1MP 
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It is well if they don't fix the brand of hereſy - 

on the man who is leading them out of their long 
impriſonment, and loſing the fetters of their ſouls, 
Watts on the Mind, 
ImeroBABI'LITY. a. / e improbable.] . 
Unlikelihood ; difficulty to be believed. 
The difficulty, and the improbability of at- 
tempting this ſucceſsfully, is great. MC 
As to the improbabilities of a ſpirit appearing, 
I boldly anſwer him, that a heroick poct is not 
tied to the bare repreſentation of what is true, or 
exceeding probable. Dryden, 
IMyro'BABLE, adj. [improbable, French; 
improbabilis, Latin; in and probable.] 

Unlikely ; incredible. 

This account of party-patches will appear im- 


probable to thoſe who live at a diſtance from the 
faſhionable world. Addiſon, 


Imyro'BABLY. adv, [from improbable.) 
1. Without — 


2. In a manner not to be approved. Ob- 
ſolete. | 
Ariſtotle tells us, if a drop of wine be put 
into ten thouſand meaſures of water, the wine 
being overpowered, will be tarned into water: 
he ſpeaks very, improbably. Boyle, 
To I'MPROBATE. v. a. [in and probo, Lat.] 
Not to approve. Ainſworth. 
ImrroBA'TION. n. /. [improbatio, Latin; 
improbation, French.] Act of diſallow- 
ing. Hs Amſworth., 
Imyro'BITY. n. /. [improbitas, improbus, 
Latin.) Want of honeſty ; diſhoneſty ; 
baſeveſs. 
He was perhaps excommunicable, yea, and 
caſt out for notorious improbity. Hooker. 
We balance the improbity of the one with the 
improbity of the other. L' Eftrange, 
To ImeROLIFICATE. v. 4. [in and proli- 
fick.) To impregnate; to fecundate. 
Not uſed. 
A difficulty in eggs is how the ſperm of the 


cock improlificates, and makes the oval concep- 
tion fruitful. Brown, 
IM PROPER. adj. [impropre, French; 
improprius, Latin.] 
1, Not well adapted; unqualified. 

As every ſcience requires a peculiar genius, 
ſo likewiſe there is a genius peculiarly improper 
for every one. Bur net. 

2. Unfit; not conducive to the right end. 

The methods uſed in an original diſeaſe would 

be very improper in a gouty caſe, Arbuthnet, 
3. Not juſt ; not accurate. 

He diſappear'd, was rarify'd; | 
For 'tis improper lpcech to ſay he dy'd: 

He was exhal'd. Dryden, 


IMPRO'PERLY. adv. | from improper.] 
1. Not fitly ; incongruouſly. 
2. Not juſtly ; not accurately. 
Im properly we meaſure life by breath: 
Such do not truly live who merit death. Dryden, 
They aſſuring me of their aſſiſtance in correct- 
ing my faults where I ſpoke improperly, I was 
encouraged, Dryden, 


To IMeRO'PRIATE. v. 4. [in and proprius, 
Latin. ] 

1. To convert to private uſe; to ſeize to 
himſelf. 


For the pardon of the reſt, the king thought 
it not fit it ſhould paſs by parliament; the bet- 
ter, being matter of grace, to impropriate the 
thanks to himſelf. Bacan' s Henry vi. 


2. To put the poſſeſſions of the church 


into the hands of laicks. 

Mrs. Gulſton being poſſeſſed of the impropriate 
parſonage of Bardwell in Suffolk, did procure 
from the king leave to annex the ſame to the 
Vicarage, Spelman, 


q 


Addiſon, 


IMP 

I yROPRIA'TION, a. /. from i rate.) 
An impropriation is properly ſo called when 
the church land is in the hands of a layman; 
and an appropriation is when it is in the hands 
of a biſhop, college, or religious houſe, though 
' ſometimes theſe terms are confounded. Ae. 
Having an imprepriation in his eftate, he took 
a courſe to diſpoſe of it for the augmentation cf 
the vicarage. Spelman, 
ImrPrOPRKIA'TOR. u. /. * impropriate.] 
A layman that has the poſſeſſion of the 

lands of the church. | 
Where the vicar leaſes his glebe, the tenant 
muſt pay the great tythes to the rector or impro- 
priator, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
IMPROPRIETY. n. /. [impropriete, French; 
from improprius, Latin.] Unfitnels ; 
. unſuitableneſs; inaccuracy; want of 
juſtneſs. | | 
Theſe mighty ones, whoſe ambition could 
ſuffer them to be called gods, would never be 
flattered into immortality ; but the proudeſt have 
been convinced of the impropricty of that appel- 
lation. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Many groſs impropri-ties, however authorized 
by practice, ought to be diſcarded, Swift. 
Imero'sPEROUS. adj, [in and proſperous. ] 
Unhappy ; unfortunate; not ſucceſsful, 
This method is in the debgn probable, how 


improſperous ſoever the wickedneſs of men hath 
rendered the ſucceſs of it Hammond. 


Our pride ſeduces us at once into the guilt of 
bold, and puniſhment of improſperous rebels, 
g Decay Piety. 
Seven revolving years are wholly run, 
Since the. improſperous voyage we begun. D» yden, 
Imenro'sPEROUSLY, adv. | from impro/- 
perous.] Unhappily; unſucceſstully ; 
with ill fortune. 
This experiment ha, been but very improſpe- 
ry attempted. Boyle, 
IurROVABLE. adj. [from improve.] Ca- 
pable of being advanced from a good to 
a better ſtate; capable of melioration. 
Adventures in knowledge are laudable, and 


the eſſays of weaker heads afford improvable. 


hints unto better, Brewn, 
We have ſtock enough, and that too of ſo 
improvable a nature, that is, capable of infinite 


advancement. Decay of Piety. 
Man is accommodated with moral principles, 


| imprevable by the exerciſe of his facultics. Hale. | 


Animals are not improvable beyond their pro- 


per genius: a dog will never learn to mew, nor 
a cat to bak. Grew, 


I have a fine ſpread of improvable lands, and 
am already planting woods and draining marthes, 
Aadiſon's Spectator. 

IuPRO“VABZLEN ESS. 2. /. [from improv- 
able.] Capableneſs of being made better. 

Inpro'VABLY. adv. from improvable.] 
In a manner that admits of melioration. 

To IMpRO'VE. v. a. ¶ in and probus, Quaſi 
probum facere. Skinner. }] 

1. To advance any thing nearer: to per- 
fection; to raiſe from good to better. 
We amend a bad, but improve a good thing. 

[ love not to improve ̈ tlie honour of the living 
by impairing that of the dead. Denham, 
fleaven ſeems improv'd with a ſuperior ray, 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. Pope. 

2, [in and prove; imt rouver, French; im- 
probo, Latin.) To diſprove, Diſuſed. 

Though the prophet Jeremy was unjuſtly ac- 
cuſed, yet doth not that improve any thing that I 
have ſaid, | Whitgiſt. 
ZD Imero've, v. a. To advance in good- 

neſs, 
We take care to impreve in our frugality and 


diligence ; virtues which become us, particularly 
in iimes of war, 


_— 


— 


IMP 
IMpro'vEMENT. . / [from improve. ] 


1. Melioration; advancement of any thing 
from good to better. 
Some vutues tend to the preſervation of health; 
and others to the improvement and ſecurity of 
eſtates, f 1 Ti. lot ſen. 

2. Act of improving; ſomething added 
or changed for the better: ſometimes 
with on. 

The parts of Sinon, Camilla, and ſome few 
others, are improvements on the Greek poet. 

Aldiſen's Spectator. 
3- Progreſs from good to better. 

There is a deſign of publiſhing the hiſtory of 
architecture, with its ſeveral improvements and 
decays. Addiſon. 

4. Iaſtruction; edification. 

I look upon your city as the beſt place of im- 
provement : from the ſchovl we go to the uni- 
verſity, but from the univerſities to London, 


South. 
5. Effect of melioration. 
Love is the greateſt of human affections, and 


ment of love, 


'ImPyno'veR. n. . [from improve, ] 


1. One that makes himſelf or any thing 
elſe better. 
They were the greateſt improvers of thoſe 
qualifications with which courts uſed to be adorn- 
ed. 


a Clarendon. 
The firſt ſtarted ideas have been examined, 


and many effectually confuted by the lite im- 
provers of this way. Locke. 

Homer is like a ſkilful improver, who places 
a beautiful Ratue ſo as to anſwer ſeveral viſtas. 


Pope. 
2. Any thing that meliorates. 
Chalk is a very great 7prover of moſt lands. 
Mortimer. 
IuyROVID RD. adj. [improviſus, Latin; 
imprevu, Fr.] Unforeſeen; unexpected; 
unprovided againſt. 
* She tuborned hath 
This crafty meſſtnger with letters vain, 
To work new wor, and improvided ſcath, 
By breaking off the band betwixt us twain. 
| Spenſer. 
Imyno'viDENCE. n. /. [from improvident. ] 
Want of forethought ; want of caution, 
Men would eſcape floods by running up to 
mountains; and though fome might periin 
through improvidence, many would eſcape. Hae. 


The improvidence of my neighbour muſt not 
make me inhuman. L' Eftrange, 


IMPRO'VVIDENT,. adj. [ improvidus, La- 
tin.] Wanting forecaſt ; wanting care 
to provide, 

Imprevident ſoldiers, had your watch been 
ood 

This ſudden miſchicf never could have fall'n. 

Shakſpeare. 


When men well have fed, the blood being 
warm, 


Then are they moſt /!mprovident of harm. Daniel. 
I ſhall conclude this digrefiion, and return to 
the time when that briſk and improvident reſo- 
lution was taken. Clarendon, 
This were an impretident revenge in the 
young ones, whereby they muſt deſtroy them- 
ſelves. Brewn. 
Imero'VIDENTLY. adv. [from improvi- 
dent.] Without forethouglit; without 
care. | a 
Now we are in the ſtreet, he fiift of all, 
Imp:evidently proud, creeps to the wall; 
And fo impriſon'd, and hemm'd in by me, 
Sells for a little {tate his liberty, Donne. 
Inu ROvI's ION. n. /. [in and prov. 
Want of forcthought. 
Her improviſien would be juſtly accuſable. 
Bous. 


South. 


Atterbury, 


friendſhip the nobleſt and moſt refined improve-. 


IMP 


[ Tmynv'pence. n. / [ imprudence, French; 


imprudentia, Latin, ] Want of prudence ; 
indiſcretion; negligence; inattention to 
intereſt, 


IMPRU'DENT,. adj. [ imprudent, French; 
imprudcns, Latin. ſ Wanting prudence 
injudicrous; indiſcreet; negligent. 
There is no ſuch imprudent perlon as he that 
neglects God and his foul. Tillotſon, 
I'MeUDENCE, Tu. /. [ impudence, French; 
I'Meupency. { impudentia, Lat.] Shame- 
leſſneſs; immodeſty. 
i I nc'er heard yet 
That any of theſe bolder vices wanted 
Leſs impudence to gainſay what they did, 
Than to perform it firſt, Shakſpeare, 
Nor did Noah's infirmity juſtify Chan's 
impud-ncy, or exempt him from that curſe of 
being ſervant of ſervants. X. Charlcs, 
Thoſe clear truths, that either their own evi- 
dence forces us to admit, or common expericnce 
makes it /mpudence to deny. Locke. 


I'MPUDENT. adj. [| impudent, French; 
impudens, Latin. 
1, Shameleſs; wanting modeſty. 

It is not a confident brow, nor the throng of 
words that come with ſuch more than impadent 
ſaweineſs from you, can thruſt me from a level 
conſideration. Shakſp. Henry iv. 

When we behold an angel, not to ſear, 

Is to be irpudent. Dryden's Spaniſh Fryar, 
2. Unchaſte; immodeſt. 


'MPUDENTLY. adv. [from impudent.] 

Shameleſsly ; without modeſty, 
At once aſſail 
With open mouths, and impudently rail. Sandys, 
Why ſhould ſoft Fabius imprdently bear 

Names gain'd by conqueſt in the Gallic war ? 
Why lays he claim to Hercules his ſtrain, 
Yet dares be baſe, cffeminate, and vain ? Dryden, 


impugno, Latin. ] To attack; to aſſault 
by law or argument. 
Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 
Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 
Cannot impug! you, Sha#ſpeare, 
1 cannot think myſelf engaged to diſcourſe vf 
lots, as to their nature, uſe, and allowablenets ; 
and that not only in matters of moment and bu- 
ſineſs, but aliv ot recreation, which is ian urg 
by fume, thaugh better «© ended by other: 
Seut E. 
St. Hierom reporteth, that he r one of theſe 
in his time; but the truth haevof J will not 
raſhly imprgn, or over-boldly athim. Peachan, 
Imyv'GNER. n./. [from impugn.] One 
that attacks or invades. 
Impur's8ANCE. n. . | French, ] Impo- 
tence; inability; weakneſs; feeblencfs. 
As he would not truſt Ferdinando and Maxis 
milian for ſupports of war, fo the tpn? Jance of 
the one, and the double procceding of the othet, 
lay fair for him for occalions to accept of peace, 
Bacor's Henry vin, 
I'MPULSE. 2. /. [impulſus, Latin.) 
1. Communicated force; the eſlect of one 
body acting upou another, 

It theſe little 797pulies fer the great wheels of 
devotion on wok, the largen:ſs and height of 
that ſhall not at all be prejudiced by the ſmall— 

neſs of its occaſion, Seu, 
Bodies produce ideas in us manifeſtly by 7»; - 
pulſe, L octe, 

Bodies, from the imprelſo of a fluid, can only 

» gravitate in propos tion to their ſurfaces, and nut 
accyrding to their quantity of matter, Which 18 
CUNTrary ro CY pL II2NCEC, . 

2. Influence acting upon the mind 
tive ; idea impreſled. 


Comme, 


$41 ier, 
- 


| Succeeded Turns. 


. 
* 


To IMPU'GN. v. a. [ impugner, French; 


* mo- 


Meantime, by Tove's 7p, Mezentius armed, 
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Imev'LSION. . / 


* 


IMP 

Thefe were my natural impulſes for the under - 
taking; but there was an accidental motive, 
which was full as forcible. Dryden. 

Moſes ſaw the buſh burn without being con- 
ſumed, and heard a voice out of it: this was 
ſomething, beſides finding an impulſe upon his 
mind to go to Pharaoh, that he might bring his 
brethren out of Egypt. Locke, 


3. Hoſtile impreſſion. 


Like two great rocks againſt the raging tide, 
Unmoy'd the two united chiefs abide, 
Suſtain th' /mpuſſe, and receive the war. Prior. 


impulfion, French 
1 Latin. ] U Api b 


he agency of body in motion upon 
body. 

The motion in the minute parts of any ſolid 
body paſſeth without ſound; for that ſound that 
is heard ſometimes is produced only by the 
breaking of the air, and not by the impulſion of 
the air. Bacon Natural Hiſtory. 

To the impulfion there is requiſite the force of 
the body that moveth, and the reſiſtance of the 
body that is moved; and if the body be too great, 
it yieldeth too little; and if it be too ſmall, it 
reſiſteth too little, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 


2. Influence operating upon the mind. 


But tuou didſt plead 
Divine impu{ſion, prompting how thou might ſt 
Find ſome occaſion to infeſt our foes, Milton. 


IMmev'LSIVE. adj. [ impuſſif, French; from 


impulſe.) Having the power of impulle ; 
moving ; impellent. 
Nature and duty bind him to obedience : 
But thoſe being placed in a lower ſphere, 
His herce ambition, like the higheſt mover, 
Has hurried with a ſtrong impulſerze motion 
Againſt their proper courſe, Denham's Sophy. 
What is the fountain or /mpulſrve cauſe of this 
Prevention of fin? It is perfectiy free grace. 


X ; South, 
vor men! poor papers! we and t 

Do ſome impulfrue 5. obey, = 

And are but play'd with, do not play. Prior. 


Imevu'NITyY. n. /. [impunite, French; im- 


punitas, Latin. ] Freedom from puniſh- 


ment ; exemption from puniſhment. 

In the condition of ſubjetts they will gladly 
continue, as long as they may be protected and 
juſtly governed, without opprefiiva on the one 
fide, or impunity on the other. Davies, 

A general impurity would confirm them ; for 
the vulgar will never believe, that there is a crime 
where they ſee no penalty. Addiſon. 

Men, potent in the commonwealth, will em- 
ploy their ill- gotten influence towards procuring 
impunity, or extorting undue favours for them- 
ſeives or dependents. Altterbury. 


IMU RE. adj. {impur, French; impurus, 


Latin. ] 


4. Defiled with guilt ; unholy : of men. 


No more can impure man retain and move 
In that pure region of a worthy love, 
Than carthly ſubſtance can unforc'd aſpire, - 
And lcave his nature to converſe with fire. Donne. 


2. Contrary to ſanRity ; unhallowed ; un- 


holy : of things. 

HKypocrites auſterely talk, 
Condemning as impure what God has made 
Pure, and commands to ſome, leaves free to all. 

Mitten. 


3. Unchaſte. 


If black ſcandal, or foul-fac'd reproach, 


Attend the ſequel of your impoſition, 


Your meer enforcement ſhall acquittance me 
From all the i»pure bluts and ſtains thereof, 
Shakſpeore. 


One could not deviſe a more proper hcl! for 


am impure ſpirit, than that which Plato has 
touched upon. Addiſon, 


4. Feculent ; foul with extraneous mix- 


tures; droſſy. 


| 


| 


* 


IM 
Iurv'a Tv. adv. [from impure.) With 


impurity. | | | 
Imrv'RENESS. 7. / [impurete, French; 
Iurv'atrxv. impuritas, Latin; from 


| = | 4 : 
1. Want of ſanctity; want of holineſs. 
2. Act of unchaſtity. 
Foul impurities reigned among the monkiſh 
clergy. Atterbury. 
3. Feculent admixture. | 
Cleanſe the alimentary duct by vomiting and 
clyſters, the impurities of which will be carried 
into the blood. 
To Iuru' RLE. v. a. [empourprer, Fr. 
from purple] To make red; to colour 
as with purple. 
Now in looſe garlands, thick thrown off the 
bright ; 
Pavement, that like a ſea of jaſpar ſhone, 
Impurpled with celeſtial roſes, ſmil'd. Milton. 


Imevu' TABLE. .adj, [from impute.] 
1. Chargeable upon any ont; that of which 
one may be accuſed. | a 


— 


111 —— 


That firſt ſort of fooliſhneſs is imputable to 

them, South, 

2. Accuſable; chargeable with a fault. 
| Not proper. 


If tie wife departs from her huſband, through 
any default of his, as on the account of cruelty, 
then he ſhall be compelled to allow her alimony ; 
for the law deems her to be a dutiful wife as 
long as the fault lies at his door, and ſhe is in no 
wiſe imputable, Aylife. 


 Imyv'TABLENESS. 7. /. [from imputable. 
The quality of being imputable. 


Tis neceſſary to the imputablencſs of an action, 
that ir be avoidable, Norris. 


InyUTA'TION. . /. [imputation, French; 
from impute. ] 


ill. 
Truſt to me, Ulyſſes; 
Our imputation ſhall be oddly pois'd 
In this wild action. Shulſp. Troilus and Crefſ. 

If a ſon that is ſent by his father about mer- 
chandiſe, do fall into ſome lewd action, the i- 
putation of his wickedneſs, by your rule, ſhould 
be impoſed upon bis father. Shakſpeare. 

To uſe intelleRions And volitions in the infinite 
eſſence, as hypotheſes, is allowable ; but a ri- 
gorous imputation is derogatory to him, and ar- 
rogant in us, 

I have formerly ſaid that I could diſtinguiſh 
your writings from thoſe of any others: *tis now 
time to clear myſelf from any imputation of ſelt- 
conceit on that ſuhject. Dryden. 

2. Sometimes of good. 

If I had a ſuit tv maſter Shallow, I would 
humour his men with the /mputation of being 
near their matter. Shakſpeare. 

3. Ceaſure ; reproach. 

Whatſoever happens they alſo the leaſt feel 
that ſcourge of vulgar imputativn, which notwith- 
ſanding they deſerve. Hooker. 

Let us be careful to guard ourſelves againit 
theſe groundleſs imputations of our enemies, and 
to riſe above them. Addiſon. 

Neither do I refle&t upon the memory of his 
late majefly, whom I cntirely acquit of any im- 
putation upon this matter. $40fr. 

4. Hint ; ſlight notice, 

Anthounio is a good man. 

—Have you heard any imputatgon to the con- 
©: + RE f , 
— No, no; my meaning is to have you under- 

ſtand me that he is ſufficient, Shakſpeare. 


ImvUTA'TIVE. adj. | from empute. ]- That 
may impute. Ainſworth. 


Arbuthnet, | 


1. Attribution of any thing: generally of 


To IMPU'TE. v. a. [inputer, French; 


þ 


—_— 


i 


. 


Glamville's Scepfis. | 


| 


IN 
t. To charge vpon; to attribute: gene- 
rally ill; ſometimes E | 
It was /mputed to him for righteouſneſs. Rom. 
Men in their innovations . ſhould follow the 
example of time, which innovateth but quietly, 
and hy degrees ſcarce to be perceived ; for other- 
wiſe whatſoever is new and unlooked for, ever 
mends ſome, and impairs others; and he that 
is holpen takes it for a fortune, and thanks the 
time; and he that is hurt for a wiong, impnrerh 
it to the author, Bacon's Effays. 
I made it by your perſuaſion, to ſatisfy thoſe 
who imputed it to folly. - Temple, 
Impute your dangers to our ignorance, Dryd. 
This obſcurity cannot be imputed to want of 
language in ſo great a maſter of ſtile. Locke, 
I have read a book imputed to lord Bathurſt, 
called a diſſertation on parties, $wift, 
2. To reckon to one what does not pro- 
perly belong to him. 
Thy merit 
Imputed ſhall abſoive them who renounce 
Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds. 
2% Milton. 


Imevu'rER, n. /. [from impute.] He that 
imputes. ä 


Ix. my in, Latin, ] 
1. Noting the place where any thing is 
preſetit; not without. 
In ſchool of love are all things taught we ſee; 
There learn'd this maid of arms the ireful guiſe, 
| | Fairfax. 
Is this place here not ſufficient firong 
To guard us in? Daniel's Citul War. 
2. Noting the ſtate or thing preſent at 
any time. | 
The other is only by error and miſcenceit 
named the ordinance of Jeſus Chriſt : no one 
proof is yet brought forth, whereby it may 
clearly appear to be ſo in very ceed. Hookers 
Like one of two contending in a prize, 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes. 
Shakſpeare, 
Sir Edmund Courtney, and the haugi:ty prev 
late, 
With many more confederates, are in army. 
Shak/peare, 
Danger beſore, and in, and after the act, 
You needs muſt grant is great. Daaicl, 
However it be i» knowledge, I may truly ſay 
it is of no uſe at all in probabilities; for the 
aſſent there, being to be determined by the pre- 
ponderancy, after a due weighing of all the proofs 
on both fides, nothing is ſo unfit to aſilt the 
mind in that as ſyllogitm. Lacta. 


| God hath made our eternal and temporal in- 


tereſts, In moſt caſes, very conſiſtent. Smalridge, 
None was ſo little i» their friendſhips, or fo 
much in that ot thoſe whom they lad mutt 
abuſed. | Dunciad. 


3. Noting the time. | 

When we would conſider eternity a parte ante, 
what do we but, beginning from ourtelves and 
the preſent time we are i», repeat n our minis 
the ideas of years or Pan 7 Locks, 

4. Noting power. 1 

To feed men's fouls, quoth he, is nut /n man, 

* Hubberd's Tale, 
5. Noting proportion, 

Let uſury in general be reduced to five in the 
hundred, and let that rate be proclaimed to be 
tree and current, Ba. or, 

cannot but lament the common courle, 
which, at leaſt, nine in ten of thoſe who enter 
into the miniſtry arc obliged to enter. Swift. 


6. According to. 
In all likelihood I brought all my limbs out of 
the bed, which, 'tis probable, he has not done off 
the breach, Collie, 


7. Concerning. 
I only conhider what he, who is allowed to 


have carried this argument fartheft, i:as . in \t. 
| e, 


— 


imputo, Latin. ] 


| 


| 


IN A 
8. For the fake, A ſolemn phraſe, 
. Now, in the names of all the gods at onee, 
Upon what meat docs this our Cæſar ſeed, 
That he is grown. ſo great? 
In the name of the people, . 
And in the power of us the tribunes, we 
Kanith him our city, Shakſpeare's Coriolanus. 
Now, in the name of honour, fir, I beg you 
That I may ſee your father's death reveng'd. 
Dryden. 
g. Noting cauſe. | 
King Henry, be thy title right or wrong, 
Lord Clifford vows to fignt in thy defence. Shak, 
10. Ix that. Becauſe, 


Some things they do in that they are men; in 
that they are wiſe men, and chriſtian men, 
ſome things; ſome things in that they are men 
miſled, and blinded with error. Hooker. 

He cannot brook ſuch diſgrace well, as he 
ſhall run into; it it is a thing of his own 
ſearch. Shakſpeare, 

11. Ix ar much. Since; ſeeing that. 

Thoſe things are done voluntarily by us, 
which other cicatures do naturally, in as much 
as we might ſtay dur Going of them if we would. 

Hooker. 
In. adv. 
1. Within ſome place; not out. 

Now initamous is the faiſe, fraudulent, and 
unconſcionable perſon ; efpeclally if he be ar- 
rived at that conſummate and rubutt degree of. 
filichood as to play 7% and out, ang ſhow tricks 
with oaths, the facredeſt bonds which the con- 
ſcience of man can be bound with. South 

I fear me, you'll be in till then, Shakſpeare. 

2, Engaged to any affair, 
We know the worſt can come; 'tis thought 
upon : 
We cannot ſhift being u, we muſt go on. Dan, 

Thele pragmatical flies value themſelves for 
being in at every thing, and are found at laſt to 
be juſt good for nothing. L' Eftrange. 

3. Placed in ſome ſtate. 
Poor rogues talk of court news, 

Who loſes and who wins; who 's in, who 's out. 

Shakſpeare. 

Muſt never patriot then declaim at gin, 
Vnleſs, good man, he has been fairly in? Pape. 

4. Noting immediate entrance, 
Go to thy fellows; bid them cover the table, 


ſerve in the meat, and we will come i» to dinner. 


1 8 nat ſpeare. 
He 's too big to go in there : what hall I do? 
Let me ſee't; IU i, I'll iz: follow your 
friend's advice. 
Til in. Shatſpeare's Merry Wroes of Windſcr. 
5. Into any place. | | 
Next fill the hole with its own carth again, 
And trample with thy feet, and tread it 4. 
Di den. 
Is it not more eligible to come in with a 
ſmooth gale, than to be toſſed at ſca with a orm ? 
C9il:er 
In the ſaid cavity lies looſe the ſhell of ſome 
fort of bivalve, larger than could be introduced 
in at thoſe holes. IWeaudward, 


6. Cloſe ; home. 


The poſture of left-handed fencers is fo dif— 
ferent from that of the righit-handed, that you 
run upon their ſwords if you puſh forward; ang 
they are i with you, if you offer to fall back 
without keeping your guard, ; T attler. 

7. Ix has commonly in compaſition a ne- 


gative or privative ſenſe, as in the La- 


tin: ſo, adde denotes that which ads, | 


inadive that which does not ad. In before 
is Changed into; as irregular: before 
into J; as ative: and irto m before 
ſome other conſonants ; as improbadle. 


Inan'iity, 2. /. [in and ability.) Im: 
puiſſanee; impotence; want of power. 
lf no natwal nor caſual /nabi/ity croſs their 


deſires, tney always delighting to igure themſelves 
Vol. I. 


Shatſpeare. | 


— 


IN /DEQUATELY. adv. | from inadequate. ] 


INADVERTENCE. 


1. Carcleſueſs; negligence ; inattention. | 


1 


"Gy 


INA | 


with actlons moſt beneficial to others, eannot but 


gather great experience, and through experience 
the more wiſdom. Hooker. 


Neither ignorance nor inability can be pre— 
tended ; and what plea can we offer to divine 
juſtice to prevent condemnation ? Rogers. 

InAa'BSTINENCE. 3. /. [in and abſtinence. 
Intemperance; want of power to ab- 
ſtain ; prevalence of appetite, 

Diſeaſes dire; of which a monftrous crew 
Before thee ſhall appear, that thou may'it know | 
What miſery the inabftinence of Eve 
Shall bring on man. Aſilton. \ 


Inacce'ss1BLF. adi. [inacceſſible, French; 
in and acceſſible, } Not to be reached ; 
not to be approached. 
Whate'er you are, 
That in this deſart inacefible, | 
Under the ſhade of melancholy boughs, 
Loſe and negle& the creeping hours of time. 


Sha&ſpeare, 

Many other hidden parts of nature, even of a 
far lower form, are inaccefible to us. Hale. 
There ſhail we ſee the' ends and uſes of theſe 
things, which here were either too ſubtile for us 
to penetrate, or too remote and iaccefhble for us 
to come to any diſtant vicw of, Ray. 


This part, which is ſu noble, is not altoge- 
ther na ci ie; and that an eaſy way may be | 
found to it, 'tis to conſider nature and to copy 
her. Dryden, 

Ina'ccuRacy. . J. [from mnaccurate.] 
Want of exactneſs. 


INa'CCURATE, adj. [im and accurate.) 
Not exact; not accurate. It is uſed 
ſometimes of perſons, but 'more fre- 
quently of performances, 

Ix a'cT1ON. . /. [ ination, French; in and 
adlion.] Ceſſation from labour; for- 
bearance of labour. 

The times and amuſements paſt are not more 
like a dream to me, than thoſe which are pre— 
ſent: I lie in a refreſhing kind of inatticn, Pope. 

Ina'ctTIvVE. adj. [in and adtive.] Not 
buſy; not diligent; idle; indolent ; 
ſluggiſh, 

INa'CTIVELY. adv. [from inactive.] Idly; 
without labour; without motion; ſlug- 
giſhly. 

In ſeaſons of perfect freedom, mark how 
vour ſon ſpends his time; whether he inattimely 
loiters it away, when left to his own gy er 

INacT1virty. u. /. [in and adiviiy.] Idle- 
neſs ; reſt ; fluggiſhneſs. | 

A doctrine which manifeſily tends to diſcou- 
rage the endeavours of men, to introduce a lazy | 
inaflivity, and neglect of the ordinary means of 


grace. Rogers. 
Virtue, conceal'd within our breaſt, 
Is inaetitity at belt, | Swift. 


Inxa/DEQUATE. adj, [in and adequatus, 
Latin.} Not equal to the purpoſe ; 
defective; falling below the due pro- 
portion. | 

Remorſe ſor vice 
Not paid, or paid inadequate in price, 
What farther means can realon now direct? 
Dryden, | 
Inadequate ideas are ſuch, which are but a 
partial or incomplete repreſentation of thole 
archetypes to which they are referred. Locke. 


Defectively; not completely. | 

Theſe pores they may either exactly fill, or 

but inadequately, Poy le. 

n. ſ. [ inadvertance, 

INADVE'RTENCY. French; from in- 
adwvertent. | 


' 
i 
5 


INA 


There is a differenee between them, as between 
inadvertency and deliberation, between ſurpriſe 
and (et purpoſe. South, 

From an habitual heedleſs imadvertency, men 
are ſo intent upon the preſent that they mind no- 
thing elſe, | L' Ejlrange.” 

2. Act or eſſect of negligence. 

Many perſons have lain under great and heavy 
ſcandals, which have taken their fiſt riſe only 
from ſome inadvertence or indiſcretion. 

Government of the Tongue, 

The produQions of a great genius, with many 
lapſes and inadvortercics, are infinitely preferable 
to the works of an inferior kind of author, which 
are ſcrupulouſly exact, Addiſon, 


InaDve'RTENT. adj. [in and advertens, 
Latin. ] Negligent ; careleſs. 

INaDvERTENTLY. adv. from inadver- 
tent.) Carclelly ; negligently. 

Ariftotle mentions Telegonus as the ſon of 
Circe and Ulyſſes, who afterwards Nlew his fa- 
ther with the bone of a fith inatrertertly, 

Br onme's Netes wn the Odyfſiy. 

Worthy perſons, if inadve tert'y drawn into a 
deviation, will endeavour inſtantly tov recover 
their loſt ground, Clarifjae 

INA'LIENABLE. aaj. [in and alienable.] 
That cannot be alienated, or granted to 
another, 


IxaLimE'NTAL, adj. [in and alimental.} 
Affording no nouriſhment. 

Dulcoration importeth a degree to naquriſh= 
ment; and the making of things inal/mental to 
become alimental, may be an experiment of 
great profit for making new victual, I un, 


ISAm1'sSIBLE. adj. [inamiſſible, French; 
in and amiſſum, Latin. ] Not to be Joſt. 
Theſe advantages are inamiffible. IWammand, 
Ina'xE. adi. [inanis, Latin.] Empty; 
void, It is uſcd licentiouſly for a ſub- 
ſtantive. 
We ſometimes ſpeak of place in the great a- 
anc, beyond the confines of the world. Locke. 
To INANIMATE. v. a. [in and animo, 
Latin. ] To animate; to quicken. Not 
in uſe. 

There's a kind of world remaining ſtill, 
Though ſhe which did inanimate and till 
The world be gone; yet in this laſt long night 
Her ghoſt doth walk, that is, a glimmeing light, 

eue, 

INA'NIMATE. Nadi. [inanimatus, Latin; 

ISANIMATED. { inanime, French. ] Void 
of life ; without animation, 

The ſpirits of animate bodies are all in ſome 
degree kindled ; but inanimate bodies have ſpi- 
rits no whit inflamed, Bacon. 

The golden goddeſs, preſent at the pray'r, 
Well knew he meant th” animated fair, 

And gave the ſign of granting. Dryden. 

All the ideas of ſenſible qualities are not in- 
herent in the znanimate bodies; but are the ef- 
fects of their motion upon our nerves, Bent. 

Both require the conſtant influence of a prine 
ciple different from that which governs the i= 
animated part of the univerſe, 

From roofs when Verrio's colours fall, 
And leave /nanimate the naked wall, 
Still in thy ſong ſhould vanquiſh'd France ape 

pear, Pope. 
Ixax1'TioNn. n. /. \inantion, French; 
inanis, Latin.] Empimeſs of body; 
want of fulneſs in the veſlels of tie 
animal. 

Weakneſs which attends fevers p e,dꝗs from. 
too great fulneſs in the beginning, and too great 
inanition in the latter end of the diſcafe bh bh, 

InNa'x1TY. . . [from manis, Law] 
Emptineſs ; void ſpace. 
This opinion excludes all ſuch any, and 
admits no vacuities but ſo little ones a3 nv body 


Cheyne * 
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IN A 
whatever can come to, but will be bigger than | 
they, and muſt touch the corporal parts which 
thoſe vacuities divide, Digoy on Bodies. 
Ina'PPETENCY. n.f, [in and appetentia, 
Latin, ] Want of ſtomach or appetite. 
IxA'ePLICABLE, adj. [in and applicable. ] 
Not to be put to a particular uſe. 
INaePLicaBILlITY. 2. . [from inappli- 
cuble.] Unfitneſs for the particular 
purpoſe, 
Inarelica'TION, 2. / [inapplication, Fr. 
in and application.) Indolence ; negli- 


gence. 
Ina'RABLE. adj. 5 and aro, Latin.) 


Not capable of tillage. Dis. 


To IN ARCH. v. a, [in and arch.] 

Tarching is a method of grafting, which is 
commonly called grafting by approach. This 
metnod of grafting is uſed when the ſtock and 
the tree may he joined; take the branch you 
would inarch, and, having fitted it to that part 
of the ſtock where you intend to join it, pare 
away the rind and wood on one fide about three 
inches in length : after the ſame manner cut the 
Rock or brafich in the place where the graft is 
to be united, ſo that they may join equally to- 
gether that the ſap may meet: then cut a little 
tongue upwards in the graft, and make a notch 
in the ſtock to admit it; ſo that when they are 
joined rhe tongue will prevent their ſlipping, 
and the graft will more cloſely unite with the 
ſtock. Having thus placed them exactly toge- 
ther, tie them; then cover the place with graft- 
ing clay, to prevent the air from entering to dry 
tit wound, or the wet from getting in to rot the 
ſtock : you ſhould fix a ſtake into the ground, 


to which that part of the ſtock, as alſo the graft, | 


ſhould be faſtened, to prevent the wind from 
breaking them aſunder. In this manner they 
are to remain about four months, in which time 
they will be ſufficiently united ; and the graft 
may then be cut from the mother tree, obſery- 
ing to flope it off cloſe to the ſtock, and cover 
the joined parts with freſh grafting clay. The 
operation is always performed in April or May, 
and is commonly practiſed upon oranges, myrtles, 
jaſmines, walnuts, fus, and pines, which will 
not ſucceed by common graſting or budding. 
| Miller, 
IxARTTCVTATE. adj. [inarticule, Fr. in 
and articulate.] Not uttered with diſ- 
tinctneſs, like that of the ſyllables of 
human ſpeech. 

Obſerve what inarticulate ſounds reſemble 
any of the particular letters. Wilkins. 

By the harmony of words we elevate the mind 
to a ſenſe of devotion 5 as our folemn muſick, 

which is inuarticulate pueſy, doth in churches. 
| 7 Dryden. 
IN aRTUCULATELY. adv. [| from inarticu- 
late.) Not diſliuctly. 
InarTI'CULATENESS. 2. ſ. [from inarti- 
culate.] Confulion of ſounds ; want of 
diſtinctneſs in pronouncing. 
INazT1F1'CIaL. adj. [in and artificial. 
Contrary to art. 

1 have ranked this among the effects; and it 
may be thought inartificial to make it the cauſe 
alſo, Decay of Piety. 

Ix ARTITTCIALLY. adv. [from inartifi- 
ial.) Without art; in a manner con- 
trary to the rules of art. 

Tis lofty humour is clumfily and iaartificially 

anaged, when it is affected by thoſe of a felf- 
denying proſeſſion. Collier, 

IMAaTTENTION. 2. J. | inattention, French; 
in aud attenticn. | Diſregard; negli-— 
gence; neglect; heedlefſncſs. 

Pe. ons keep out of the reach of the reproofs 
of tic minifiry, or hear with fuch inattention or 
conte mit as icaders them of little elect, Rogers, 


IN B 


| We fee a firange inattcnjron to this moſt im- 


portant proſpect, Regers. 
Novel lays attract our raviſh'd ears; 


But old, the mind with ina/tention hears. Pope, 

INATTENTIVE. adj. [in and attentive. | 

-- va ; careleſs; negligent z regard- 
eſs. | 

If we indulge the frequent reving of paſſions, 


we ſhall procure an unſteady and inattentive 
habir, Watts. 


to be heard; void of ſound. 

- Let 's take the inſtant by the forward top: 
For we are old, and on our quick'f decrees 
Th” inaudible and noiſeleſs foot of time 

Steals, ere we can effect them. Shakſpeare. 


| To INau'GuRATE. v. a. [ inauguro, Lat.] 


To conſecrate; to inveſt with a new 
office by ſolemn rites; to begin with 
good omens; to begin. 

Thoſe beginnings of years were propitious to 
him, as if kings did chute remarkable days to 
inaugurate their favours, that they may appear 
acts as well of the time as of the will. Worton, 

INAUGURA'TION, n. /. { inauguration, Fr. 
inauguro, Lat.] Inveſtiture by ſolemn 
rites. 

The royal olive was folemnly ſworn, at his 
inauguration, to obſerve theſe things inviolable, 

Howel's Vocal Foreſt, 

At his regal inauguration his old father reſigned 

the kingdom to him. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
INAuURA'TION. n.f. [inauro, Latin.] The 
act of gilding or covering with gold. 

The Romans had the art of gilding after our 
manner; but ſome ſort of their inaurativn, or 
gilding, muſt have been much dearer than ours. 

Arbuthnet on Coins. 
IxavsP1'ciovs, adj. [in and auſpicious. ] 


Illomened ; unlucky ; unfortunate. 
Oh here 
I will ſet up my everlaſting reſt ? 
And ſhake the yoke of inauſpicious ſtars 
From this world-wearied fleſh, Shakſpeare, 

Though Heaven's inauſpicious eye 

Lay black on love's nativity, 
Her eye a ſtrong appeal can give ; 
Beauty, ſmiles, and love ſhall live. Craftaw. 

The ſtars feel not the diſeaſes their inarfpicions 
influence produces. Boyle. 

Within auſpicious love a wretched ſwain 
Purſu'd the taireſt nymph of all the plain; 

She plung'd him hopeleſs in a deep deſpair. 

Dryden. 
InBr'IiNG. . ſ. [in and being.] Inherence; 
inſeparablenefs. 

When we ſay the bowl is round, the boy is 
witty, theſe are proper or inherent modes; for 
they have a ſort of i»bcing in the ſubſtance itſelf, 
| and do not ariſe from the addition of any other 

ſubſtance to it, Watts. 
I'NBORN. adj. [in and born.] Innate ; 

implanted by nature. 
| Led by ſenſe of good 
Inborn to all, I fought my needful food. Dryden. 
| All paſſions being iabern within us, we are 
almoſt equally judges of them, Dryden. 

Some Carolina, to Heaven's dictates true, 
Thy inborn worth with conſcious eyes mall ſee, 
And light th' imperial diadem for thee. Addi. 
 INBRE'ATHED. adj, [in and breath. ] In- 
ſpired; infuſed by inſpiration. 

Bleſt pair of ſyrens, pledges of Heaven's joy, 
Sphere-born harmonious ſitters, Voice and Verſc, 

Wed your divine ſounds, and mixt power 

employ, 
Dead things with inbxeath'a ſenſe, able to pierce. 
| Milton, 


I'NzRED. adj. [in and bred. ] Produced 
within; hatched or generated within. 
My inbred enemy 
Forth iſſu d. Milten's Paradiſe Loft. 


— 


InNAau'DiBLE. adj. ” and audible.) Not | 


INC 


| A man thinks better of his children than they 
deſerve; but there is an impulſe of tenderneſs, 
and there muſt be ſome eficem for the ſetting of 
that inbred affect ion at work. * L'Eftrange. 
But he unmov'd contemns their idle threat; 
And inbred worth doth boaſting valour flight. 
Dryden. 
To Inca'Ge. v. a. [in and cage.] To 
coop up; to ſhut up; to confine in a 
cage, or any narrow ſpace. 
And yet incaged in ſo ſmall a verge, 
Thy waſte is no whit leſſer than thy lord's, Shakſ, 
It made my impriſonment a pleaſure ? 
Ay, ſuch a pleaſure as incaged birds 
+ Conceive. Shakſpeare's Henry vt. 
IncaLe'sCENCE. 7. /. [ incaleſco, Lat.] 
INCALE'SCENCY. The late of grow- 
ing warm; warmth; incipient heat, 
Averroes reſtrained his hilarity, making no 
more thereof than Sencca commendeth, and was 
allowable in Cato; that is, a ſober incaleſcences 
and regulated cſtuation from wine. Brown, 
The oil preſerves the ends of the bones from 
incaleſcency, which they, being ſolid bodies, 
would neceffarily contract from a ſwift motion. 
Ray on the Creaticn, 
IncanTA'TION. n./. [ incantation, French; 
incanto, Latin. ] Charms uttered by 
ſinging ; enchantment. 
My ancient incantations are too weak, 
And hell to ſtrong. Shakſpeare's Henry vr. 
By Adam's hearkening to his wife, mankind, 
by that her incantation, became the ſubje of 
labour, ſorrow, and death. Raleigh. 
The great wonders of witches, their carrying 
in the air, and transforming themſelves into 
| other bodies, are reported to be wrought, not by 
incantations or ceremonies, but by anointing 
themſelves all over, move a man to think that 
theie fables are the effects of imagination; for 
ointments, if laid on any thing thick, by ſtop- 
ping of the pores, ſhut in the vapours, and ſend 
them to the head extremely. Bacon's Nat, Hiſt. 
The name of a city being diſcovered unto their 
enemies, their penates and patronal gods might 
be called forth by charms and incantations, 
Bravn's Vuilgar Erreurs, 
The nuptial rites his outrage flrait attends ; 
The dow'r deſir'd is his transfigur'd friends: 
The incantation back ward ſhe repcats, 
Inverts her rod, and what ſhe did, defeats, 
Garth, 
The commands which our religion hath im- 
poſed on its followers are not like the abſurd ce- 
remonies of pagan idolatry, that might look 
like incantations and magick, but had no ten- 
dency to make mankind the happier. Bentley. 


InNcAa'NTATORY. adj, | from incanto, Lat.] 
Dealing by enchantment; magical. 
_ Fortunie-tellers, jugglers, geomanceis, and 
the like incantatory impoſtors, daily delude them. 
Breu u. 
To Inca'xTON. v. a. [in and canton. | 
Jo unite to a canton or ſeparate com- 
munity. | 
Wien the cantons of Bern and Zurich pro— 
poſed the inco porating Geneva in tte cantons, 
tne Roman cathoulics, fearing the proteſtant in- 
tereſt, propoſed the izcartorning f Conſtance as 
a counterpoiſe, £Adifon on Ita. 
IncaraBi'LiTY. NI. A. [from incapal le. | 
 INCA'PABLENESS. Inability natwal; 
diſquãlification legal. 
You have rothing to urge but a kind of Ja- 
pability in yourſelf to the ſervice. Suckling, 
IncAa'eaBLE. adj, [incapable, Fr. in and 
cabal. 
1. Wanting room to hold or contain: with 
of before the thing to be contained. 
2. Wanting power; wanting underſtand- 


ing; unable to comprehend, learn, o; 


| underſtand, 


INC 
Intapable and ſhallew innocents ! 
You cannot gueſs who caus'd your father's death. 
i Shakſpeare, 
3. Not able to admit or have any thing. 
Wilmot, - when he ſaw Goring put in the 
command, thought himſclf incapable of repara- 
tion. a Clarendon, 
4. Unable; not equal to any thing. 


Is not your father grown incapuble 
Of reaſonable affairs * is he not ſtupid 


With age? Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 
5. Diſqualified by law. 

Their lands are almoſt entirely taken from 
them, and they are rendered incapable of purcha- 
ſing any more. Swift, 

6. In converſation it is uſual to ſay a man 
is incapable of falſehood, or incapable of 


generoſity, or of any thing good or bad. 


Incara'ciovus. adj. [in and capacious.] 
Narrow; of {ſmall conteut. 
Souls that are made liitle and incapacious, 
cann >t enlarge their thoughts to take in any 
great compatls of times or things. Burnet. 


Ancaea'ciousNEss. n./. [from incapa- 
cions. ] Narrownels ; want of contain- 
ing ſpace. 

To INCAPA'CITATE. v. 

Citate. 

1. To diſable; to weaken. 


Nothing of conſequence ſhould be left to be 
done in the laſt incapecitating hours of life. 


Clariſſa. 
2. To diſqualify. — 
Monſtrofty could not Incapacitate from mar- 
riage. Arbuthnot. } 
IxcarA“cirv. n. fe [incapacits, French; 
in and capacity.) Inability; want of 
natural power; want of power of body; 
want of comprehenſiveneſs of mind. 

It chiefly proceedeth from natural incapacity, 
and genial indiſpoſition. Brown's Ful. Er. 

Acdimonition he impures either to envy, or 
elte ignorance and incapacity uf cſtimiting his 
worth. Goverment of the Tongue. 

Tie inactivity of the ſoul is its incapacity to- 
be moved with any thing common. Arbuthroet. 

Zo IncA'RCERATE. v. a. | incarcero, Lat.] 
To impriſon; to confine. It is uſed in 
the Scots law to denote impriſoning or 
conhning in a gaol; otherwiſe it is (cl- 
dom found. 

Contagion may be propagated by bodies, that 
ealily ;ncarcerate the infected air; as woollen 
clotnes. Harvey. 

INCARCERA'TION. . / [from incarce- 
rate.] Impriſonment; confinement. 
To INCA'RN. v. a, ¶ incarno, Latin.] To 

cover with fleſh. 

The 4: (h will ſoon ariſe in that cut of the bone, 
and make exfoliation of what is neceſſary, and 


4. [in and capa- 


i carn it. Wiſeman. 
Joy ixcA'RN. v. n, To breed fleſh. 

The flough came off, and the uicer happily 

tnrarned. Wiſcman. 


TolNcCa'kNADINE. v. a. | incarnadine, Fr. 
incarnadino, pale red, Italian. ] To die 
red. This word I find only once. 

Will all great Neptune's ocean waſh this blood 


Clean trom my hand? No, this my hand will 
rather 


Tae multitudinous ſea incarnadine, 
Making the green one red. Saatſ. Macheth. 
ToINCA“RN ATE. v.a. [incarner, French; 
incarno, Latin.) To clothe with fleſh; | 
ty embody with fleth. | 
I, wiv erſt contended 


With gods to fit the higheſt, am now conſtrain'd 
Into a beaft, and mix with beitial Oime, 


T vis eflence to imartate and imbrute, Milton. | 
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INC 
Ixca'nwarr. "4% lng adj, [incarnat, Fr. 


from the verb.] 
1. Clothed with fleſh; embodied with fleſh. 
Undoubtedly even the nature of God itſelf, 


in the perſon of the ſon, is incarnate, and hath 
taken to itſelf fleſh. Hooker, 


A moſt wiſe ſufficient means of redemption 
and ſalvation, by the ſatisſactory death and obe- 


dience of the incarnate ſon of Goc, Jeſus Chritt, 
God bleſſed for ever. Sander ſon, 


Here ſhalt thou fit incarnate, here ſhalt reign 
Both God and man. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
2. It may be doubted whether Swift un- 
derſtood this word. 
But he's poſſeſt, 
Incarnate with a thouſand imps. Swift. 
3- In Scotland incarnate is applied to any 
thing tinged of a deep red colour, from 
its reſemblance to a fleſh colour. 
INCarNa'TiOoN. n. /. (incarnation, Fr. 
from incarnatc. ] 
1. The act of aſſuming body. 

We muſt beware we exclude not the nature 
of God from incarnation, and fo make the ſon of 
God incarnate not to be very God. Heoter. 

Upon the Annunciation, or our Lady-Gay, 
meditate on the incarnation of our bletied Saviour. 

Taylor's Guide e Devotion. 
2. The ſtate of breeding fleſh. 

Tue pulſation under the e catiix proceeded from 

the too lax Sncarnation of the wound. Wiſeman. 

IX cAKNATIVE. n. /. [ incarnatif, Fr. 
from incarn.] A medicine that generates 
fleſh. 

[ detcrged the abſceſs, and incarned by the 
common /ncarnative, Fiſcman's Surgery. 

To Inca'sst. wv. a, [in and ca.] To 
cover; to encloſe ; to inwrap. 

Richi plates of gold the folding doors incaſe, 
The pillars ſilver. Pope's Odyſſey. 

Incav'Tious. adj. [in and cautious, ] 
Unwary ; negligent ; heedleſs. 
His rhetorical exprefons may eafily captivate 
any incautious reader, Keil againft Burnet. 
Incau'TIousLY, adv. [from imcautions, | 
. * . 
Unwarily ; heedlefsly ; negligently. 

A ſpecies of palſy invades ſuch as incautionſly 
expoſe themſclves to the morning air. 

IxcE'NDIARY., n. /. [ incendiarius; from 
incendo, Latin; incendiaire, French. ] 

1. One who ſets houſes or towns on fire 
in malice or for robbery. 


2. One who inflames factions, or promotes 
quarrels. 
Nor could any order be obtained impartially to 
examine impudent in-endiarics, King Charles 
Incendiaries of figure and diſtinction, who are 
the inventors and publiſhers of grofs falſchoods, 
cannot be regarded but with the utmoſt deteſta- 
tion. Addi ſon 
Several cities of Greece drove them out as in- 
cendiaries, and peſts of commenweals. Bentley. 
I'nCENSE. n. / [ incenſum, Latin, a thing 
burnt ; encens, French.] Perfumes ex- 


haled by fire in honour of ſome god or 
goddeſs, 


Upon ſuch \: crihces, my Cordelia, 
The gods themtelves throw incenſe. 
Numa the rites of firi&t religion knew; 
On ev'ry altar laid the 7rc-nſe due. Prior. 
To I'Ncenss. v. a. [from the noun, ] 
To perfume with incenſe. 


To INCE'NSE. v. 4. [incenſus, I atin. ] 
To enkindle to rage; to inflame with 
anger; to enrage ; to provoke ; to irri- 
tate to anger; to heat; to fire; to 
make furious; to exaſperate. 

Tue world, too ſaucy with the gods, 
Incenſes them to ſeud deſtruction. Shatſpcare. | 


Shakſp. 


| 
| 


Arbuih. | 


INC 


If *gainft yourſelf yoũ be incens'd, we'll put you, 
Like one that means his proper harm, in ma- 
nacles. Shakſpeare, 
He is attended with a deſp'rate train ; 
And what they may incenſe him to, being apt 
To have his car abus'd, wiſdom bids fear. 


8 hakſpeare's King Lear, 
Tractable obecience is a ſlave 


To each incenſed will. Shakſprare's Henry vil. 
Foul idolatries, and other faults, 


Heap'd to the popular ſum will ſo incenſe 
God as to lcave them, Milton's Par, Loft, 


How could my pious ſon thy pow'r incenſe ? 
Or what, alas! is vanquiſh'd Troy's offence ? 
Dryden's Ancd, 
INCE'NSEMENT. . /. [from incenſe. J 
Rage; heat ; fury. 

His /ncenſement at this moment is ſo implacable, 
that ſatisfaction can be none but by pangs of 
death. Shakſpeare. 

Inct'xs10N. n. /. [incenſio, Latin.] The 
act of kindling ; the ſtate of being on 
fire. 

Sena loſeth its windineſs by decocting: und 


ſubtile or windy ſpirits are taken off by ice], 
or evaporation, Ba.on, 


Ince'NsoR. . . [Latin.] A kindler 
of anger; an-inflamer of paſſions, 

Many priefts were impetuous and impoitunate 

incenfors of the rage. Hayward, 


IxcERNSORY. n. J. [from incenſe.] The 
veſſel in which incenſe is burnt and 
offered. Ainſworth, 

Ince'NTivE. a. / [ incentivum, L. atin.] 

1. That which kindles. 

Their unreaſonable ſeverity was not the leaft 
incentive, that blew up into tlwſe flames the 
| ſparks of diſcontent, King Char\:s, 

2. That which provokes; that which 
encourages; incitement; motive; en- 
couragement; ſpur. It is uſed of that 
which incites, whether to good or ill: 
with to. 

Congruity of opinions, to our natural conflitu- 
tion, is one great tacentive to their reception. 

Glamville's Scepfs. 

Even the wiſdom of God hath not ſuggeſted 

more prefüng motives, more powerful inc: nitres 


to charity, than theſe, that we thall be judged by 
it at the liſt dreadful day. Artes bury. 


It encou ages ſpeculative perſons, with ail the 

incentives of place, profit, aud preferment. 
AAddijon's Freeholder, 
INce'NTIvE. adj. Inciting ; encouraging: 
with 70. — 

Competency is the moſt mcentir'e te induſtty: 
too little makes men deſpcrate, and too much 
careleſs. Decay of Pirty, 

Ixcx'rrIox. 2. /. [inceptio, Latin.] Be- 
ginning. | 

The 7»ection of putre fact ion hath in it a ma- 
turation. Racon, 

IxNce'eTiVE. a4. [imceptivus, Lat.] Not- 
ing beginning. 

An iaceive and deſitive propufition, as, the 
fogs vanith as the fun rites; but the fogs have 
not yet begun to vaniſh, therefore the ſun is not 
yet riſen. Locke, 

Ixcs'eToR. 3. / [Latin.] A beginner 
one who is in his rudiments, 

Inctra'TiON. 2. /. [incero, Latin.] The 
act of covering with wax, Dia. 

Id cERTITU DF. 2. / | incertitude, French; 
incertitudo, Lat.] Uncertainty; doubt- 
fulneſs. 


[NcE's$ANT. adi. [in and ceſſuns, Latin.] 
Uncealing ; unintermitted ; continual 
uninterrupted. 


Raging wind bluws up in:eant ſhow'rs, SS 
6 u 2 


INC 


The inceſſant weeping of my wiſe, 
Fore ns ſeek delays. p Shakſpeare, 
- If, by pray'r 
Inceſſant, T could hope to change the will 
Of him who all things can, I would nor ceaſe 
To weary him with my aſſiduous cries. Milton. 
In form, a herald of the king ſhe flies 
From peer to peer, and thus inceſſunt cries. Pope. 
NCE'SSANTLY., adv, [from inceſſant. } 


Without intermiſſion ; continually. 
Buth his hands moſt filthy feculent, 
Above the water were on high extent, 
And fain'd to waſh themſelves inceſſantly. 
Fairy Queen, 


1 


Who reads 

drnceſſantly, and to his reading brings not 
A lpirit and judgment equal-or ſuperior. Milton. 
The chriſtians, who carried their religion 
through ſo many perſecutions, were inceſſantly 
comforting one another with the example and 
hiſtory of our Saviour ard his apottles. 4diſor. 
I'NCEST. . | incefte, French; inceſtum, 


Latin.) Unnatural and criminal con- 


unction of perſons within degrees pro- 
hibited. 
Is t nat a kind of iceſt to take life 
From thine own fiſtcr's ame? Shakſpeare. 
He who entered in the firſt act, a young man 
like Pericles, prince of Tyre, muſt not be in 
danger in the fitth act of committing inceſt with 
his daughter, Dryden's Dufreſmy. 


Ixnct'sruous. adj. [ inceſteux, French.) 
Guilty of incelt ; guilty of unnatural 


cohabitation. 
Hide me, thou bloody hand, 
Thou pcrjure, thou fimular of virtue, 
That art Znceffugrs. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
We may caſily gueſs with what impatience the 
world would have heard an incefluous Herod diſ- 
cout ſing of chaſiity. South, 
Ere you reach to this inerſtuous love, 
You mutt divine and human rights remove. 
Dryden. 
Ixcez'srvovsLy. adv. [from incęſtucus. 
With nnnatural love. 
Macareus and Canace, ſon and daughter to 
Holus, god of the winds, loved each other in- 
Ce uoufly, Dryden. 
INCH. . / [ ince, Saxon; uncia, Lat.] 
1. A meaſure of length ſuppoſed equal 
to three grains of barley laid end to 
end; the twelfth part of a foot. 
A fout is the ſixth part of the ſtature of man, 
a ſpan one eighth of it, and a thumb's breadth or 
inc: one ſeventy-ſecond, Holder on Time. 
The ſun ſhould never miſs, in all his race, 
Of time one minute, or one i*c/ of ſpace. Blackm. 
2. A proverbial name for a ſmall quantity, 
The plebeians have got your fellow tribune ; 
They'll give him death by inches, Shatſpeare. 
As in laiting, fo in length is man, 
Contracted to an inch, who-was a ſpan. Donne. 
Is it ſo defirable a condition to conſume by 
inches, and loſe one's blood by drops. Collier. 
The commons were growing by degrees into 
power and property, gaining ground upon the 
patricians inch by inch, Swift, 
3. A nice point of time. 
Beldame, I think, we watch'd you at an inch. 
Sha&/ſpeare, 
To Ixcu. v. à. [from the noun. ]. 
1. To drive by mches. 
Valiant they ſay, but very popular; 
He gets tov far into the ſuldiers graces, 
And incars out my matter, Dryden's Cl-omenes. 
2. To deal out by inches; to give ſpar- 
ingly. Ainſworth, 
To Ixcn. v. n. To advance or retire a 
little at a time. | 
IScyzp, adi. [with a word of number 
before it.] Containing inches in length. 
or breadth. 
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INC 


| Poor Tom, proud of heart to ride on a bay 
trotting horſe over four inched bridges, Shakſpeare. 


INCHITIN. . /. Some of the inſide of 
a deer. - Ainſworth. 

I'NCHMEAL. . ſ. [inch and meal.) A 
piece an inch logg. 


All th' infections that the ſun ſucks u 
From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſpero En, and 


make him 
By inchmeal a diſeaſe! Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 

To IINcHoaATE. v. a. [inchoo, Latin. ] 
To begin; to commence. 


It is neither a ſubſtance perfect, nor a ſubſtance 
inchoate, or in the way of perfection. Raleigh, 


Incnoa'TiION. n. . [inchoatus, Latin.) 
Inception ; beginning, 
It diſcerneth of four kinds of cauſes ; forces, 


choations or middle acts towards crimes capital, 
not actually perpetrated. Bacon 
The ſetting on foot ſome of thoſe arts in thoſe 
parts would be lookedwpon as the firſt inchoatiun 
of them, which yet would be but their reviving. 
Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
I'ncnoaTIve. adj. | inchoative, French; 
mchoativus, Latin.] Inceptive ; noting 
inchoation or beginning. 
To INCI DE. v. 4. [from incido, to cut, 


Latin. ] E 
Medicines are ſaid to i/nci4e which conſiſt of 
pointed and ſharp particles; as acids, and moſt 
ſalts, by which the particles of other bodies are 
divided from one another: thus expectorating 
medicines are ſaid tv ixcide or gut the phlegm, 
Quincy. 
The menſes are promoted by all ſaponaceous 
ſubſtances, which incide the mucus in the firſt 


paſſages. Arbut knot. 
I'NciDeEnNCE.? n. /. [incido, to fall, Lat. 
I'NcipEncy. | incidence, French. ] 


t. The direction with which one body 
ſtrikes upon another, and the angle 
made by that line, and the plane ſtruck 
upon, 1s called the angle of incidence. 
In the occurſions of typ moving bodies, 
their incidence is ſaid to be perpendicular 
or oblique, as their directions or lines 
of motion make a ſtraight line or an 


oblique angle at the point of contact, 
| Quincy. 
In mirrours there is the like angle of incidence, 
from the object of the glaſs, and from the glaſs 
to the eye. | Bacen, 
He enjoys his happy ſtate moſt when he com- 
municates it, and receives a more vigorous joy 
from the reflexion than from the direct incidency 
of his happineſs. | Norris. 
In equal incidences there is a confiderable ine- 
quality of reſractions, whether it be that ſume of 
the incident rays are refracted more and others 
lefs coaftantiy, or one and the ſame ray is by re- 
fraction diſturbed. Newton's Opticts, 
The permanent whiteneſs argues, that in like 
incidences of the rays there is no ſuch ſeparation 


of the emerging rays. Neruton. 
2. [ incidens, Latin.] Accident; hap; 
caſualty. 
What incidency thou do'ſt gueſs of harm de- 
clare, 


Is cxegping towards, me. Shakſp. Winter's Tale, 
I'N CIDE NT. adj. [incident, Fr. incidens, 
Latin,] 


penipg accidentally; iſſuing in beſide 
the main deſign ; happening beſide ex- 
pectation. 

As the ordinary courſe of common affairs is 
diſpoted of by general laws, ſo likewiſe men's 


with ſyecia} cquity conſidered, 


| 


1. Caſual ; fortuitous; occaſional ; hap- 


| 


frauds, crimes various of ſtellionate, and the in- | 


rarer incident neceflities and utilities ſhould be | 


INC 

I would note in children not only their articu- 
late anſwers, but likewiſe ſmiles and frowns upon 
incident occaſions, 8 Wettnn, 

In a complex propoſition the predicate or ſubs 
ject is ſometimes made complex by the pronouns 
who, which, whoſe, whom, &c. which make 
another propoſition : as, every man, who is pi- 
ous, ſhall be ſaved : Julius, whoſe ſurname was 
Czſar, overcame Pompey : bodies, which are 
tranſparent, have many pores. Here the whole 
propoſition 1s called the primary or chief, and 
the additional propoſition is called an incident 
propoſition, p Watts, 
2. Happening; apt to happen. 

Conttancy is ſuch a firmneis of friendſhip as 
overlooks all thoſe failures of kindneſs, that 
through paſſion, incident to human nature, a man 
may be guilty of. A South. 

I'xcivenT. n. /. [ incident, French; from 
the adjeQtive. ] Something happening 
beſide the main defign ; caſualty, 

His wiſdom will fall into it as an incident to 
the point of lawfulneſs. Bacon's Holy War, 

No perſon, no incident in the play, but muſt 
be of ule to carry on the main defign. Dryden. 

IncipeE'NTAL. adj. Incident; caſual ; 
happening by chance; not intended; 
not deliberate; not neceſſary to the 
chief purpoſe. 

The ſatistaction you received from thoſe 125. 
dental diſcourſes which we have wandered into. 

? Milton, 

By ſome religious duties ſcarce appear to be re- 
garded at all, and by others only as an incidental 
buſineſs, to be done when they have nothing elſe 
to do. Rogers, 

IxNciDExTALLY. adv. [from incidental.} 


Beſide the main delign ; occafionally, 
Theſe general rules are but eccahonally and ins 
cidentully mentioned in ſcripture, rather to mani- 
feſt unto us a former, than to lay upon us a new 
obligation. Sander ſor, 

I treat either purpoſely or incidentally of co- 
lours. Boy's, 

I'NCIDENTLY. adv. [from incidert.] Oc- 
caſionally; by the by; by the way. 

It was incidently moved amongſt the judges 
what ſhould be done for the king himſelt, wie 
was attainted ; but reloived that the crown takes 
away defects. Bacon's Henry vis, 


To INCYNERATE. v. a. [in and cineres, 
Latin.) To burn to aſhes, 

By baking, witbout melting, the heat indu- 
rateth, then maketh fragile; laſtly, it doth r- 
nerate and calcinaie. Bacon, 

Fire burneth wood, making it firſt luminous, 
then black and brittle, and laſtly broken and ir 
cinerate. Bacon. 

Theſe dregs are ſoon #ncinerated and calcined 
into ſuch ſalts which produce coughs, Harvey. 

INciNERA'TION. 2. /. [ mcineration, Fr, 
from incinerate.] The act of burning 
any thing to aſhes. . 

I obſerved in the fixt ſalt of urine, brought by 
depuration to be very white, a taſte not unlike 
common ſalt, and very differing from the 
cauſtick Iixiviate taſte of other ſalts made by in- 
cineration, Beyle. 

INciIRCUums?E'CTION. 3. ſ. [in and cir- 
cumſedtion.] Want of caution; want 
of heed. | | 

An unexpected way of deluſion, whereby be 
more eaſily led away the ixcircumſpeFion of their 
belief, Brown, 

IxcisED, adj. CDinciſer, French; imciſus, 
Latin. ] Cut; made by cutting: as, 
an inciſed wound. 


I brought the inciſed lips together. Miſeman. 


| Ixci's10N,. . .. [ inciſion, Fr. inciſio, Lat. 


1. A cut; a wound made with a ſharp 
inſtrument. Generally uſed for wounds. 


Mecker, } made by a chicurgcore 


INC 


Wet us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is tedde ,, his or mine, 
| Shakſpeare. 
God help thee, ſhallow man: God make 7#»- 
gifion in thee, thou art raw. Shatſpeare, 
The veception of one is as different from the 
admiſſion of the other, as when the earth falls 
open under the inci/rons of the plough, and when 
it gapes to drink in the dew of heaven, or the 
refreſhments of a ſhower, South, 
A ſmall inciſion knife is more handy than a 
larger for opening the bag. Sharp's Surgery, 
2. Diviſion of viſcoſities by medicines. 
Abſterſion is a ſcouring off, or inciſion of viſ- 
cous humours, and making them fluid, and cut- 
ting between them and the part; as in nitrous 
water, which ſcoureth linen. Bacon, 


Ixcr'sivE. adj. [incifif,, Fr. from inciſus, 
Lat.) Having the quality of cutting 
or dividing. 

The colour of many corpuſcles will cohere by 
being precipitated together, and be deſtroyed 
by the effuſion of very piercing and inciſive li- 
quors. Boyle, 

Ixc1'sor. n. ſ. [inciſor, Latin.) Cutter 
tooth in the forepart of the mouth. 

IxcisoR v. adj. ¶ inciſoire, Fr.] Having 
the quality of cutting. 

Inci'suRE, n. . [inciſura, Latin.] A 
cut; an aperture. FF 

In ſome creatures it is wide, in ſome nar- 
row, in ſome with a deep 7irciſure up into the 
head, for the better catching and holding of prey, 
and comminuting of hard food. Derlam. 

Ixcita'TiIon . / [incitatio, Latin. ] In- 
citement ; incentive; motive; impulſe; 
the act of inciting ; the power of in- 
citing. 


Dr. Ridley defines magnetical attraction to be 


a natural z7ncitation and diſpoſition conforming 
unto contiguity, an union of one magnetical bo- 
dy unto another, Briwn's Vulgar Erreurs, 


The multitude of objects do proportionably - 


multiply both the poſſibilities and inc/7u7ions, , 
| Government of the Tongue. 
The mind gives not only licence, but - 
ration ta the other paſſions to act with the utmoſt 
impetuoſity. Decay of Picty. 
To INCI TE, v. a. [| incito, Lat. mciter, 
Fr.] To ſtir up; to puſh forward in 
a purpoſe; to animate; to ſpur; to 
urge On. 
Haw many now in health 
Shall drop their blood, in approbation 
Of what your reverence ſhall incite us to? Sp. 
No blown ambition doth our arms cre; 
But love, dear love, and our ag'd father's right, 
Shatpeare 
Antiochus, when he ircited Prufias to join in 
war, ſet before him the greatneſs of the Romans, 
comparing it to a fire, that took and ſpread from 
kingdom to kingdom. Bacon. 
Nature and common reaſon, in all difficulties, 
where prudence or courage are required, do ra- 
ther incite us to fly for aiſiſtance to a ſingle per- 
fon than a multitude. Sw fr. 
Inci/TEMENT., n. . [from incite. ] Mo- 
tive; incentive ; impulſe ; inciting cauſe. 
A marvel jt were, if a man of great capacity, 
having ſuch inc/tements to make him defirous of 
all furtherances unto his cauſe, could eſpy in 
the whole ſcripture of God nothing waich might 
breed at the leaſt a probable opinion of likeli- 
hood, that divine authority was the ſame way 
inclinable. Hooker. 
Hartlib ſeems ſent hither by ſome good provi- 
dence, to be the occaſion and incitement of great 
good to this ifland. Milton, 
If thou mult reform the ſtubborn times, 
From the long records of diftant age 
Derive incitements to renew thy rage. Pope. 
Ixci'viL, adj. [incivil, French. ] Unpo- 


Lihed, See UnCivit. 


INC 


n n. J. [incivilite, French; 


1 
in and civility.] 
t. Want of courteſy; rudeneſs, 
He does offend againſt that reverence which is 
due to the common apprebenſions of mankind, 
whether true or not, which is the greateſt incin/i- 


lity. Tillotſon. 
2. AQ of rudeneſs. In this ſenſe it has 
a plural, 


Abſtain from diſſolute laughter, uncomely jeſts, 
loud talking, and jeering which, in civil account, 
are called indecencies and incivilities, Taylor. 


IncLE'MENCY. n. /. [inclemence, French; 
inclementia, Latin.) Unmercifulnels ; 


cruelty; ſeverity; harſhneſs ; roughneſs. 


And though by tempeſts of the prize bereft, 
In heav*ns inclemency ſome caſe we find : 
Our foes we vanquiſh'd by our valour left. Dryd. 


IncLe'MENT. adj. [in and clemens, Lat.] 
Unmerciful ; unpitying ; void of ten- 
derneſs; harſh. It is uſed oftener of 
things than of men, 


Teach us further by what means to ſhun 
Th' inclement ſeaſons, rain, ice, hail and ſnow, 


Milton, 


* I ſtand 
Naked, defenceleſs, on a foreign land: 
Propitious to my wants, a velt ſupply, 
To guard the wretched from th' inclement ſky. 
| Pope. 
Incii/NABLE. adj. [ inclinabilis, Latin. ] 


ably diſpoſed ; willing; tending by 
diſpoſition : with 70, 
People are not always imclinable to the beſt, 
| Spenſer. 
| A marvel it were, if a man of capacity could 
eſpy in the whole ſcripture nothing which might 
breed a probable opinion, that divine authority 
was the fame way ici. Hacker. 
The gall and bitterneſs of certain men's writ- 
ings, who ſpared him little, made him, for their 
ſakes, the leſs incl/inable to that truth which he 


himſelt ſhuuld have honoured. Hooker. 
Deſire, 

Inclinable now grown 19 touch or taſte, 

Salicited her longing eye. Milton. 


2. Having a tendency. 

[f ſuch a cruſt naturally fell, then it was more 
likely and 7-clinab/e to fall this thouſand years 
than the laſt: but if the cruſt was always gradu- 
ally nearer and nearer to falling, that plainly 
evinces that it had not endured eternally. Bentley. 


INCLINA'T1ON. n. f. [ inclinaiſon, inclina- 
tion, French; inclinatio, Latin. ] 


1. 'Fendency toward any point: with 7. 
The two rays, being equally refracted, have 
the ſame ſuclhation tu one another after refraction 

| whiich they had before; that is, the inc/inati9n of 

half a degree anſwering to the ſun's diameter. 
Newton's Opticks, 

2. Natural aptneſs, 

Though moſt of the thick woods are grubbed 
up fincc the promontory his been cultivated, there 
are fill many ſpots of it which ſhew the natural 
ini/ination of the foil leans that way. Adaiſon, 

3. Propenſion of mind; favourable diſ- 

poſition; incipient dere, A 

Tie king was wonderfully diſquieted, when 
he found that the prince was totally aliened from 

a thoughts of or inclination to the marriage. 

Clurenton, 

A mere i/nc/inati,n to a thing is not properly a 
willing of that thing ; and yet in matters of duty, 
men frequently reckon it for ſuch : for otherwife 
how ſhould they ſo often plead and reſt in the 
honeſt and well inclin2d diſpoſition of their minds, 

when they are juſtly charged with an * 

157A. 


perſormance of the law? ; 
Love; affection; regard, In this 


ſenſe it admits. /r. 


1. Having a propenſion of will; favour- 


5. Diſpoſition of mind. 


- 


IN C 
We have had few knowing painters, becauſe 


of the little inclination which princes have for 
painting. Dryden, 


Bid him 
Report the features of Octavia, her years, 
Her inclination, Shatſp. Antony and Cleopatra, 
6. The tendency of the magnetical needle 
to the eaſt or weſt. 


7. * pharmacy.] The act by which a 
ear liquor is poured off from ſome 
feces or ſediment by only ſtooping the 
veſſel, which is alſo called decantation. 

: Quincy. 
IxcTIINATOR Y. adj. [from incline.) Hav- 
ing a quality of inclining to one or other. 

It that znclinatery virtue be deſtroyed by a 


touch from the contrary pole, that end which be- 
fore was clevated will then decline. Br own, 


IxNcL1NATORILY, adv. [ frominclinatory.] 
Obliquely ; with inclination to one ſide 
or the other ; with ſome deviation from 
north and ſouth. 

Whether they be refrigerated incl/inatorily, or 
ſomewhat equinoxially, that is, toward the 
eaſtern or weſlern points, they diſcover ſure 
verticity. Brown's Fulgar Errours.. 

To INCLINE. v. a. [ inclino, Latin 
incliner, French. ] 


1. To bend; to lean; to tend toward 
any part: with 10 or tGwward, 


Her houſe inclincth unte death, and her paths. 
unto the dead. Proverbs, 


Still to this place 
My heart i»c/ines, till hither turn my eyes ; 
Hither my feet unbidden find their way. Rowe, 
2. To be favourably diipeſcd to; to feel 
deſire beginning. 
Doth nis majeſty 
Tacline to it, or no? 
He ſcems indifferent; 
Or rather iway ing more upon our part. Shakſp, 
Their hearts inclined to fellow Abimelech. * 
, Judges. 
To INCI NE. v. a. 
1. To give a tendency. or direction to any 
place or ſtate. 
The timely dew of ſleep, 
Now falling with 10;t tlucab'rous weight, e 
Our eyeslids. 
Tnus far both armics to Belinda yie d; 
Now to the baron fate {:c/1ncs the fed. Pope, 
A tow'ring ſtructure to the palace join'd; 
To this his ſteps the thoughtful prince i:c//n / 


+» ti 4 * 


ivliiten, 


/ oe. 


2. To turn toward any thing, as deſirous. 


or attentive. 8 
Inclire our hearts to keep this law, Cm. Pr. 
You have not icν,ẽu your car unto me. 

TFeromiah, 
But that from us avght ſhould aſcend to heav'E 

So prevalent, as ty concern the mind 

Of God high-bieſt, or to 7c/fne his will, 

Hard to belief may ſcem, yet this wil prayer. 


Milton. 
3. To bend; to incurvate. 
With due reſpect my body Lie d, 
As to ſome being of tuperior kind, Do. lun. 


To IxcLI'r. v. a. [in and cip.]! I's: 
graſp; to encloſe; to ſfurrovnd, * 
Whate'er the cc hates, or icy inclips, 
Is thine, if thou wilt la't. Saad pears, 
To IN LOo'isx RR. v. a. [n and cleiſler.] 
To ſhut up in a cloitter, 
To IN LO UD. 2. a. [ia and claud.] To. 
darken ; to obſcure. 
In their thick breaths, 
Rank of groſs diet, ſhall we be izc/aucleed, 
And turc'd to dirs their vapour. Shak ears, 
To INCLU'DE., v. a. [include I. atin.] 


- 
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INC Ha 
1. To encloſe ; to ſhut in; as, the ſhell 


includes a pearl, 


2. To compriſe ; to comprehend, 
This deſire being recommended to her majeſty, 
it liked her to 7»clude the ſame within one intire 


leaſe, Bacon, 
The marvellous fable includes whatever is ſu- 
pernatural, and efpecially the machines of the 
5. Pope 
Inftead of enquiring whether he be a man of 
virtue, the queſtion is only whether he be a whig 
or a tory ; under which terms all good and ill 
qualities are included, Swift. 
Ixcrv'sivE. adj. [incluſif, French.] 
1. Enclofing ; encircling. * 

O, would that the 22 verge 
Of golden metal, that muſt round my brow, 
Were red-hot ſteel, to ſear me to the brain 

Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 

2. Comprehended in the ſum or number : 
as, from Wedneſday to Saturday in- 
cluſſ de; that is, both Wedneſday and 
Saturday taken into the number. 

[Il ſearch where ev'ry virtue dwells, 
From courts inc/ufrve down to cells. 

IxncLu'sivELY. adv. 
The thing mentioned reckoned into 
the account. See INcLusIvE. 

Thus much ſhall ſerve for the ſeveral perieds 
or growth of the common law, until the time of 
Edward 1. inclufroely. Hale. 

All articulation is made within the mouth, 
from the throat to the lips incluftvely ; and is dif- 
ferenced partly by the organs uſed in it, and 
partiy by the manner and degree of articulating. 

: Felder. 

Ixcoa'GULABLE. adj. [in and coagulable.] 
Incapable of concretion. 

Ix cotx1'sTENCE. n. /. {in and coexiſtence. ] 
The quality of not exiſting together; 
non- aſſociation of exiſtence. An unuſual 
word. r 

Another more incurable part of ignorance, 
which ſets us more remote from a certain know- 
ledge of the coexiſtence or incec viſtence of diffe- 
rent ideas in the tame ſubject, is, that there is 
no ducoveratle connect ion between any ſecondary 
quality and thoſe primary qualities it depends on. 

Locke. 


Swift. 
from inclvſive.] 


| Ireco's. adv. [cerrupted by mutilation 


from tncegrito, 2 atin. ] 
private. 

But if youre rough, and uſe him like a dog, 
Dez. nd upon it, he'll remain ag. Addijer, 

Ixco'ciTaxcy. n. .. [incogitantia, Lat.] 
Want of thought, 

One man's fancies are laws to ſucceeders, who 
afterwards m.ſnam* all unobſequiouſneſs ro their 
incogitancy preſumption, Boyle. 

Next to the ffupid and meerly vegetable 
ſtate of inrcg.tancy, we may rank partial and 
piece - meal conſidet ation. Decay of Piety. 

Ixco'6iTATIVE. adj. [in and cagilalive.] 
Wanting the power of thought. 

Purely material beings, as Clippings of our 
„cards, and ſenſible, thinking, perceiving beings, 
inch as we find ourſelves, we will call cogitative 
and incogitative beings. Locke. 

IxcoGxnito. adv. [ incognitus, Latin. ] 

In a ſtate of concealment. 
'Twas long ago 

Since gods came down incognito, 

Ix cone REN CR. 

Ixncone'RENCY. 

1. Want of coheſion; looſencſs of material 


arts, 

If plaifter he heaten tuto an imprlpaliie pow - 
der, when pouren out it will emulate a hquur, 
by re aſon that the ſmallnets and incoherence vi the 
parte do boti make them eaſy ty he put into mo- 

nen, and makés the pores they intercept lo imall, 


} 


— 


Unknown; in 


Prinr. 


n. /. {in and coherence. ] 


INC 


that they interrupt not the unity or continuity of | 
the maſs, Boyle, 

2. Want of connexion; incongruity ; 
inconſequence of argument ; want of 
dependa.ice of one part upon another. 

I find that laying the intermediate ideas naked 
in their due order, ſhews the incoherence of the 
argumentations better than ſyllogiſms. Locke. 

Incoherences in matter, and ſuppoſitions with- 
out proofs, put handſomely together, are apt to 
paſs for ſtrong reaſon. Locke, 


Incont'rENT. adj. [in and coherent] 
1. Wanting cohetion ; looſe; not fixed 
to each other. 

Had the ſtrata of ſtone become ſolid, but the 
matter whereof they conſiſt continued lax and in- 
coherent, they had conſequently been as pervious 
as thoſe of marl or gravel. Wed ward. 

2. Inconſcquential ; inconſiſtent ; having 
no dependance of one part upon an- 
other. 

We have inſtances of perception whiltt we arc 
aſleep, and retain the memory of them; but 
how extravagant and incoherent are they, and how 
little conformable to the perfection ot a rational 
being ! N Locke. 

InNcone'RENTLY. adv. [ from incoherens. ] 
Incoulittently ; inconſcquentially. 

The character of Euryloctus is the imitation 

of a perſon cunſuunded with tears, ſpeaking ir- 
rationally and incoherently. Broome. 
IncoLvu'MiTY. n. /. | incolumitas, Latin. ] 

Safety; ſecurity. ittic in ule, 

Tue parliament is neceiſary to aſſert aud pre- 
ſerve the national rights of a people, with the 7nc6- 
lumity and welfare ut a country, Hotel, 

INcomBUSTIBI'LITY. 3. . {from iacom- 
buflible.] The quality af reſiſliug fire 
ſo that it cannot contume. | 

The frone in tue Appennines is remarkable for 
its thining quality, and the amianthus for its 1a 
combuſtibility. Kay. 

IncomBu'sTIBLE. adj. [ incombuflible, Fr. 
in and combuſlible.) Not to be conſumed 
by tire, 

It agrees in this common quality aſcribed unto 
both, of being incombufiibie, and not conſumable 
by fre, Wilkins. 

INCOMBU'STIBLENESS. 5. J. {from incom- 
buſtible.) The quality of not being 
waited by fire. 

I'ncome. n. J [im and come.] Revenue; 
produce of any thing. 

Thou who repineft at tne plenty of thy neigh- 
bour, and the greatneſs of his comes, confider 
what ate frequently the diimal cuntequences of 
all this, : South 

No fields afford 
So large an income to the village lord. Dryden. 

St. Gaul has ſcarce any lands belonging to it, 
and Intle or no income but what ariſes from its 
trace: the great ſupport uf tuis little fate is its 
linen manufacture, Addr fon en Italy 

Notwithitancing the large incomrs annexed to 
ſome few of her prefer ments, this church hath 
in the whole little to ſubhii on. Arterbury 


IncommrvVSURABILITY. nf. [from in. 
commenſurable.] The flate uf one thing 
with reſpect to auother, when they 
cannot be compared by any common 
meaſure, 

In coMME'NSURABLE. adj.[ French; from 
in, con, aud menſtrabilis, Latin. } Not 
to be reduced to atiy meaſure common 
to both; not to be meaſured together, | 
ſuch as that the proportion of one to 
the other can be told. 


Ouc ditputations about vacuum or ſpace, a- 
eenmNfurable quautities, the infinite dwihbility. 


ö 


INC 
of matter, and eternal duration, will lead us to 
ſee the weakneſs of our nature. Watts. 
IncommMe'NSUKATE. adj, [in, con, and 
men/ura, Latin. ] Not admitting one 
common meaſure, 

The diagonal line and fide of a quadrate, 
which, to our appichenfion, are /7cammenſurate, 
are yet commentutable to the infinite compte- 
henſion of the divine intellect. 

As all other meaſures of time are reducible to 
theſe three; ſo we labour to reduce theſe three, 
though ſtrictly of themſelves imcommenſurate to 
one another, for civil uſe, meaſuring the greater 
by the leis. Holder on Time. 

If the year comprehend days, it is but as any 
greater ſpace of time may be laid to comprehend 
a leſs, though the leſs ſpace be incommenſurate to 
the greater, Holder on Time, 


To INCOMMODATE. J v. a. [incom- 

7b INCOMMO'DE. modo, Latin ; 
incommoder, French.) To be inconve- / 
nient to; to hinder or embarraſs with- 


out very great injury. 

A gnat, plauted upon the horn of a bull, beg- 
ged the bull's pardon ; but ratacr than incommoce 
ye, lays he, I'll remove. L'Efirange. 

Altnough they ſometimes moleſt and 7ncome- 
med? the inhabitants, vet the agent, whereby 
both the one and the other is effected, is of that 
indiſpenfible neceffity to the earth and to man- 
Kind, that they could not ſubfiſt without it, 

 Wadward, 
Incommo0'DI0Us. adj. ¶ incommodus, Lat.] 


Inconvenient ; vexatious without great 
miſchief, 

Things of general benefit, for in this world 
what is ſo perfect that no inconvenience duth 
ever follow it? may by ſome accident be izom- 
moclious to a few. Hoc ter. 

Mens intentions in ſpeaking are to be under- 
ſtood, without frequent explanations and income 
modious interruptions. Lacke, 


InNcoMmo'DiOUsLY. adv. | from incommo- 
dious.] Inconveniently; not at eaſe. 


Incommo'Di0USNESS. . /. | from incom- 
modious,] Inconvenience. 

Diteaſes, diſorders, and the incommedizuſreſs of 

external nature, are inconſiſtènt with happineſs, 

Burns. 

Incommo'DliTY.. . /. [incommoduie, Ir. 

incommoditas, Latin. } Iuconvenience; 


trouble. 

Declare your opinion, what /ncommodity you 
have conceived to be in the common law which ! 
would have thought moli free trom ail ſuch di- 
like, Spenſer's State, of ireland, 

If iron can be incorporated with flint or tune, 
without over great charge, or other incommulity, 
the cheapnels doth make the compound fut pro- 
Htubie. Bacon. 

By confidering the region and the winds, one 
might io catt the rooms, which all moſt need 
fire, that le ſhould little tra: tre incommu. tity of 
imoak. Wetien's Architectures. 

INcoMMUNICABI'LITY. 7. . (from ia- 
communicable.) The quality of not be- 
ing impartible. | 

Incommu'NICABLE. adj, [icommuniceble, 
Freich ; in and communicable. | 

1. Not impartible; not to be made the 
common right, property, or quality of 
more than one. 

They cannot aſk more than I cap give, may 1 
but reſerve to my ſelt the inzcommunicabie jewel of 
my conſcience, Ring (Clarins. 

Light wittout dai knefs is the 7ncommunicaule 
claim of him that dwe!ls in light inacccthible. 

Glanville, 

It was agreed on both ſides, that there was we 
ſupreme excelleucy, Which was [r.communicable £0 
any Crcature, otilling fleet, 


INC 
2. Not to be expreſſed; not to be told. 
_ Neither did he treat them with theſe peculiari- 
ties of favour in the extraordinary diſcoveries of 


he goſpel only, but alſo of thoſe incommunicable 
revelatiuns of the divine love, in reference to 


their own perſonal intereſt in it. South. 

INcoMMUNICABLY, adv. [from incom- 
municable. In a manner not to be im- 
parted or communicated. 

To annihilate is both in reaſon, and by the 
conſent of divines, as in-ommunicably the effect of 
a power divine, and above nature, as is creation 
itlclr, Hakewili an Providence. 

IncoMmu'NICATING, adj. [in and com- 
municating.] Having no intercourſe 
with each other. 

The judgments and adminiſtrations of com- 
mon juit ice are preſerved from that confuſion that 
would enſue, if the adminiſtration was by ſeve- 
ral incommun cating hands, or by provincial eſ- 
tahliſhments. Hale's Common Lato. 

Inconrea'cT. = [in and compa@.] 
INcomMPA'CTED. ot joined ; not co- 
hering. 

Salt, ſay they, is the baſis of ſolidity and per- 
manency in compound bodies, without whic!: the 
other four elemeuts might be variouſly blended, 
but would remain incompatted BÞByle. 

Ixnco'MPARABLE. adj. [incomparable, Fr. 
in and comparable.] Excellent above 
compare; exccilent beyond all com- 
petition. , 

My hear: would not ſuffer me to omit any oc- 
caſion, whereby I might make tne incomparable 
Pamela ſee how much cxtravrdinaty dey tn I 
bore to her ſervice. Sidney, 

A moli izcamparable man, breath'd as it were 
To an untirable and continuate goodneſs. S4. 

Her words do ſhew her wit incomparable. 

Shakſpeare's Henry v1. 
Now this maſk 
Was cried incomparable, and th? enſuing night 

Made it a fool and beggar. Shakſpeare. 

If I could leave this argument of your incom- 
parable beauty, I might turn to one which would 
equally oppieſs me with its greatneſs. Dryden 

Inco'MPARABLY. adv. | from incompara- 


ble. ; 


1. Beyond compariſon ; without compe- 
tition. | 

A founder it had, whom I think incompar ab/y 
the wiſeſt man that ever the French church did 
enjoy, ſince the hour it enjoyed him. Hooker. 

Selt-preſervation will oblige a man voluntarily 
to undergo any leſs evil, to ſecure himſelf but 
from the probability of an evil incomparably 
greater, y Sauth. 

2. Excellently ; to the higheſt degree. A 
low phraſe. 

There are the heads of Antoninus Pius, the 
Fauſtinas, aud Marcus Aurelius, all incompara- 
bly well cat. Adiliſon en Italy. 

Ixcomea's810NATE. adj. [in and com- 


Paſſionate.) Void of pity ; void of ten- 
derneſs. | 


IncomeaTIni'LITY. n. / [properly in- 
competibility ; in and competo, Latin. ] In- 
conſiſtency of one thing with another. 

He vvercame that natural incompatibility, 


which hath been noted between the vulgar and tre 
{pvcreign favour, Wotton. 


The reaſon of the ſtreſs reſts not upon the in- 
competibility of exceſs of one infinitude above 
another, either in intention or extenſion ; but 
the incompetibility of any multitude to be infinite. 

Hale. 

IncomPA'TIBLE. adj, [ incompatible, Fr. 

rather incompelible, as it is ſometimes 
written; in and competo, Latin. ] 

1. Inconſiſtent with ſomething elſe ; ſuch 


as cannot ſubſiſt or cannot be poſſeſſed 
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together with ſomething elſe : it is fol- 
lowed by with. 

Fortune and love have ever been ſo incompatible, 
that it is no wonder, madam, if, having had fo 
much of the one for you, I have ever found ſo 
little of the other for myſelf. Suckling, 

May not the outward expreſſions of love in 
many good chiſtians be greater to ſome other 
object than to God? Or is this incompetible with 
the ſincerity of the love of God? Hammond. 

We know thoſe colours which have a friendſhip 
with each other, and thoſe which are incompatible, 
by mixing together thoſe colours of which we 
would make trial, Dryden. 

Senſc 1 have proved to be inrompatible with 
mere bodies, even thoſe of the moſt compound 
and elaborate textures. Bentley. 

2. It is uſed ſometimes with to. 

The repugnancy of infinitude is equally incom- 
petible to continued or ſuccethve motion, and de- 
pends upon the incompoſſibility of things ſuc- 
ceſſive with infinitude. Hale. 

Incomea'TIBLY. adv. [for incompetibly ; 
from incompatible.) Inconſiſtently. 

Inco'/MPETENCY. n. f. [incompetence, Fr. 
from incompetent.) Inability ; want of 
adequate ability or qualification. 

Our not being able to diſcern the motion of a 
ſhadow of a dial-plate, or that of the index upon 
a clock, ought to make us ſentible of the income 
petency of our eyes to diſcern ſome motions of 
natural bodies inccmparally flower than theſe, 

Royle 

Inco'MPETENT, adj. [in and competent, ] 

Not ſuitable ; not adequate; not pro- 

portionate. In the civil law it denotes 
ſome defect of right to do any thing. 

Richard 111. had a reſolution, out of hatred to 
his brethren, to diſable their iſſues, upon falſe 
and incompetent pretext, the one of attainder, the 
other of illegitimation. Bacon. 

Every ſpeck does not blind a man, ner does 
every infirmity make one unable to diſcern, or 
incompetent to reprove, the groſſer faults of others. 

Government of the Tongue. 

I thank you for the commiſhun you have given 
me: how I have acquitted myſclf of it muſt he 
lefr to the opinion of the world, in ſpight of any 
proteftation which I can enter again{ the preſent 
age, as incompetent or corrupt judges, Dryden. 

Laymen, with equal advantages of parts, arc 
not the moſt incompetent judges of ſacred things. 

Dryden. 

An equal attraction on all fides of all matter, 
is juit equal to no attraction at all; and by this 
means all the motion in the univerſe muſt pro- 
ceed from external impulſe alone, which is an in- 
competent caule for the formation of a world. 

Bentley. 
InNco'MEFETENTLY., adv. [from zncompe- 
tent. ] Unſuitably; unduly. 


IncoMPLE'TE. adj, [in and complete.] Not 
perfect; not ſiniſhed. 

It pleaſeth him in mercy to account himſelf 
incomplcte, and maimed without us. Heooker, 

In incomplete ideas we are apt to impoſe on our- 
ſelves, and wrangle with others, eſpecially where 
they have particular and familiar names. Locke. 

INcoMPLE'TENESS. n. /. | from incomplete. 
Imperfection; unfiniſhed Rate. 

Tre incompleteneſs of our ſeraphick lover's hap- 
pineſs, in his fruitions, proceeds not from their 
want of ſatisfactorineſs, but of an intire poſ- 
ſeſſion. Boyle. 

IxcomPLI'ANCE. n. J. [in and compliance, ] 
1. Untractableneſs; impracticablenels ; 
contradictious temper. 

Selſ-conceit produces peeviſhneſs and incom- 
pliarice of humour in things lawful and indiffe- 
rent, Tilluſon. 

2. Refuſal of compliance. | 

Conſider the vaſt diſproportion between the 

worn inconveniencics that Can attend Out i2eme 
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Ixcouro's Eb. 


INcoMposs1BILITY, 3. % 


 INcOoMPRTHE NSIBLENESS, n. / 


Planes with men, and the eternal diſpleafure of 
an offended God. Rogers. 
adj, [in and compoſed. ] 
Diſturbed; diſcompoſed ; diſordered. 
Nat much uſed. 

Somewhat incompoſed they ate in their trim- 
ming, and extraordinary tender of their young 
ones. N Howel, 


[from incom- 
Poſſible.) Quality of being not poſſible 
but by the negation or deſtruction of 
ſomething ; inconſiſtency with ſome- 
thing. 

The manifold ircompaſſtbilities and lubricities of 
matter cannot have the ſame fitneſſes in any mo- 
dihcation. More. 

Though the repugnancy of 'infinitude be 
cqually incompetible to continued or ſucceſſive 
motion, and depends upon the izcomp?y//ebility of 
the very nature of things (ucceſhve or extcn- 
five with infiaitude, yet that incomp»ſ/ibility is 
more conſpicuous in diſcrete quantity, that 
ariſeth from individuals already actually diſtin= 
guiſhed, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 


Incomeo's$IBLE. adj. [Lin, con, and poſ- 
ſible.] Not poſſible together; not poſ- 


ſible but by the negation of ſomething 
elſe. 


INVcourRFHENTSIBIILLI TY. 2. /. [ incom- 
prehenſililite, French; from incomprehen- 
ſible.] Unconceiveableneſs; ſuperiority 
to human underſtanding. 


INcoMPREHE'NSIBLE. adj, [incompre= 
benſible, French; in and comprehenſible. } 


1, Not to be conceived; not to be fully 
underſtood, | 


His precepts tend to the improving and per- 
fecting the moſt valuable part of us, and annex- 
ing incomprehenſible rewards as an eternal weight 
of glory. | Hammond, 

Stars that ſcem to roll 
Spaces incompr ehenfible. Milton, 
One thing more is /ncomprekenſibie in this matter. 
Locke. 

The laws of vegetation and propagation are 
the arbitrary pleaſure of God, and may vary in 
manners /:comprekenſible to out imaginations, 

Bentley, 

2. Not to be contained. Not uſed, 
Preſence every where is the ſequel of an infi- 
nite and-incomprekenſible ſubſtance ; for what can 


be every where but that which can no where be 
comprehended ? Hour, 


[ from 
incomprebenſille.] Unconceivableneſs, 
I night argue from Gud's incomprehenfiblencſs 2 


if we could bclicve nothing but what we have 


ideas of, it would be impoſlible for us to believe 
God is incomprehenſible, Watts, 


INcoMPRERE'NSIBLY. adv. ¶ from incom- 
prehenfible.] In a manner not to be 
conceived. 

We cannot but be aſſured that the God, of 
whom and from whom are all things, is incompre- 
henjibly infinite. Locke, 

IxNcomPRE'SSIBLE. adj, [ incompreſſible, 
French; in and compreſſib/e.] Not ca-— 
pable of being compreſſed into leſs ſpace. 


Hardneſs is the reaſon why water is income 
pre{/able, when the air lodged in it is exkaufied, 


(A Fo 
INcowmPRESSIBILITY. n. / [from incom- 


zrefſible.} incapacity to be ſqueezed 


into leſs room. 
InconNCU'RRING, adj. [in and concur.] 
Net concurring, 


They derive eſſects not only from incencurring 
caules, but things deyvid ot all efficiency. 


Bree, 


ay 
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Inconcr/atanle, adj. [in and conceal.] 


Not to be hid; not to be kept ſecret. 
The inconcealable imperfections of ourſelyes 

will hourly prompt us our corruption, and loudly 

tell us we are ſons of earth, Brown. 


Ixconce'tvaBLE. adj. [ inconceivable, 
French; in and conceivable, ] Incompre- 
henſible ; not to be conceived by the 


mind. | 
Such are Chrift's - promiſes, divine iucon- 
eriveable promiſes; a bliſs to be enjoyed to all 
eternity, and that by way of return for a weak 
obedience of ſome tew years. Hammend, 
It is inconceivable to me, that a ſpiritual ſub- 
fance ſhould repreſent an extended hgure, Lege. 
How two ethers can be diffuſed through all 
ſpace, one of which acts upon the othe?, and by 
conſequence is reacted upon, without retarding, 
ſhattering, diſperſing, ard confounding one ano- 
ther's motions, is incorceruvable, Newton's Opt. 
IxNcoNCE'lVABLY. adv. from inconcerv- 
alle.] In a manner beyond comprehen- 
ſion; to a degree beyond human com- 


prehenſion. | 
Does that man take a rational courſe to pre- 
ſerve himſelf, who refuſes the endurance of thole 
leſler troubles, to ſecure himſelf from a condition 
inconceivably more miſerable ? South, 
Ixconce'eTIBLE. adj. [in and conceptille ; 
conceptus, Lat.] Not to be conceived ; 
incomprehenſible; inconceivable, Not 
uſed. ; F 
It is inconceptible how any ſuch man, that hath 
ſtood the ſhock of an eternal duration without 
corruption, ſhould after be corrupted. Hale. 
IxconcLv'penTt. adj. [in and concludens, 
Latin.] Inferring no conſequence. 
The depoſitions of witneſſes then, ſelves, as 
being falſe, various, contrariant, fingle, encon- 
eludent. Ayliffe's Parergon. 
IncoxncLv'swve. adj. [in and concluſive. 
Not enforcing any determination of the 
mind; not exhibiting cogent evidence. 


IxconcLv's1vELY. adv. from inconcliſive. 
Without any ſuch evidence as deter- 
mines the underſtanding. | 


IxcoxcLu's|VENESS. n. . [from incon- 


cluſive.] Want of rational cogency. 

A man, unſkilful in ſyllogiſm, at firſt hearing, 
could perceive the weakneſs and inconclufiueneſ' 
of a long, artificial, and plauſible diſcourſe, 
wherewith ſome others, better ſkilled in ſyllogiſm, 
have been miſled, Loc te. 


Ixcoxco'cr. adj. [in and concoct.] 
Id coxcocrEbp. F Unripened ; immature ; 


not fully digeſted. 
While the budy, to be converted and altered, 
is too firovg for the efficient that ſhould convert 
it, it is all that while crude and inconcott ; and 
the proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcoc- 
tion. Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
L underſtand, remember, and reaſon better in 
my riper years, than when I was a child, and 
had my organical parts leſs digeſted and cons 
cocted. Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
Ixcoxcocriox. n. . [from inconcod.) 
The ſtate of being indigeſted; unripe- 
neſs; immaturity. 9 N 
The middle action, which produceth ſuch im- 
perfect bodies, is fitly called inquination, or in- 
concoctien, which is a Kind of putrefact ion. 
Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
While the body, to be converted and altered, 
is too ſtrong for the efficient that thould convert 
it, it is all that while crude and inconcoct; and 
the proceſs is to be called crudity and inconcec- 
tion. Bacan's Natural Hiſſory. 


Ixco'v Dir E. adj, ¶ inconditus, Lat.] Ir- 
regular; rude ; unpoliſhed. 


—_— 


INC 
%3” Now ſportive youth 
Erol incondire rhymes with ſuiting notes, 
And quaver inharmonious. Philips. 
IvcoSp1' TIONAL. adj, [in and condi- 
tional. ] Having no exception, limitation, 
or ſtipulation, 


From that which is bur. true in a qualified 
ſenſe, an inconditional and abſolute verity is in- 


Ph. 


2, 


ferred. Brown. 
InconDi'TIONATE. adj, [in and con- 
dition, ] Not limited; not reſtrained b 


any conditions; abſolute. 
They aſcribe to God, in relation to every man, 

an eternal, unchangeable, and inconditionate de- 

cree of election or reprobation. Boyle, 


Inconro'rmITY. . /. [in and confor- 


mity.] Incompliance with the practice 
of others, 

We have thought their opinion to be, that 
utter inconformity with the church of Rome was 
not an extremity whereunto we ſhould be drawn 
for a time, but the very mediocrity itſelf where- 
in they meant we thould ever continue. Flooker. 

Inconru's1oN, 1. J. [in and confuſion. ] 
Diſtinctueſs. Not uſed. 

The cauſe of the confuſion in ſounds, and the 
iuconfigſian in ſpecies viſible, is, for that the ſight 
worketh in right lines, and fo there can be no co- 
incidence in the eve; but ſounds that move in 
oblique and arcuate lines, muſt needs encounter 
and diſturb the one the other. Bacon. 


Inco'NcRUENCE, . /. [in and congru- 
ence. ] Uufuitableneſs; want of adap- 
tation. | 

Humidity is but relative, and depends upon 
the congruity or incongruence of the component 
particles of the liquor to the pores of the bodies 
it touches. Boyle. 

INconGRu'tTY. n. /. [incongruite, Fr. 
from incongruous, ] 


1. Unſuitableneſs of one thing to another. 
The fathers make uſe of this acknowledge- 
ment of the incongruity of images to the Deity, 
from thence to prove the incorngruity of the wor- 
ſhip of them. Stilling fleet 
2, Inconſiſtency; inconſequence ; abſur- 
dity ; impropriety. 

To avoid abſurdities and incongruities, 1s the 
ſame law eſtabliſhed for both arts: the painter is 
not to paint a cloud at the bottom of a picture, 
nor the poet to place what is proper to the end 
in the beginning of a poem. Dryden. 


3. Diſagreement of parts; want of ſym- 


metry. 
She whom after what form ſoe'er we ice, 
Is diſcord and rude incongruity ; . 


She, ſhe is dead, ſhe 's dead. Donne. 


Ixco'xRVOUs. adj. ¶incongru, French; 
in and congruous. | 
1. Unſuitable; not ſitting. ; 

Wiſer heathens condemned the worſhip of God 
as incongruous to a divine nature, and a diſpa- 
ragement to the deity, Stilling fleet. 

2. Inconſiſtent ; abſurd, 

Inco/NGRUOUSLY. adv. [from incongru- 
ous.] Improperly ; unfitly. 

InNcoNNE'xEDLY. adv. [in and connex. ] 
Without any connexion or dependance. 
Little uſed. 

Others aſcribed hereto, as a cauſe, what per- 

haps but caſually or ixcornexed!y ſucceeds. 
| Brown, 
Inco'NsclONABLE. adj. [in and conſcion- 
able.) Void of the ſenſe of good and 
evil ; without influence of conſcience, 
Not uſed. 

So inconſcinnable are theſe common people, and 
ſo little feeling have they of God, or their own 
ſouls good, Spenſer, 

I 


L 


* 


* 


INC 


Inco'nerquUenct. u. /. [inconſequence, 
French; inconſequentia, Latin.] Iucons« 
cluſiveneſs; want of juſt inference, 
Tais he beftows the name of many fallacies 
upon; and runs on with ſhewing the inconſee- 
quence of it, as though he did in earneſt belicys 
it were an impertinent anſwer, Stilling fleet, 

Inco'NsEQUENT. adj. [in and conſequent, 
Lat.] Without juſt concluſion ; with- 
out regular inference, 

The ground he aſſumes is unſound, and his 
illation tiom thence deduced inconſequent, 
Hakewill on Providence, 
Men reſt not in falſe apprehenſions without ab- 
ſurd and inconſ-quent Ceduttions from fallacious 
foundations, and miſapprebended mediums, 
erccting concluſions no way inferrible from 
their premiſes, Brown's Vulg. Err, 

INCONSI'DERABLE. adj. [in and conſe 
derable] Unworthy of notice; unim- 
portant; mean; of little value. 

1 am an inconfiderable fellow, and know no- 
thing. . 7 Denham, 

The moſt inconfiderable of creatures may at 
ſome time or other come to revenge itteif upon 
the greateſt, L'Efrange. 

Caſting my eyes upon the ants, continually 
taken up with a thouland cares, very inconfide- 
rable with reſpect to us, but of tie greateſt im- 
portance for them, they appeared to me worthy 
of my curioſity. | Addiſon, 

May not planets and comets perform their 
motions more freely, and with lels refiftance, in 
this ethereal medium than in any fluid, which 
fills all ſpace adequately without leaving any 
pores, and by conſequence is much denſer than 
quickſilver or gotd? And may not its reſiſtance 
be ſo ſmall as to be inconfiderable ? Newton, 

If we were under any real fear of the 
papiſts, it would be hard to think us fo ſtupid 
not to be equally apprehenſive with others, ſince 
we are likely to be the greateſt ſutferers ; but we 
look upon them to be altogether as inconid-rable 
as the women and children, Sqwift, 

Let no fin appear ſmall or inconſiderable by 
which an almighty God is offended, and eternal 
ſalvation endangered, Rogers. 

INconsI'DERABLENESS. n. . [from in- 


conſiderable.) Small importance. 

To thoſe who are thoroughly convinced of the 
inconſiderablentſs of this ſhoit dying life, in com- 
pariſon of that eternal ftate which remains for 
us in another life, the conſideration of a future 
happineſs is tne moſt powerful motive. Tillotſon, 

From the conſideration of our own ſmallneſs 
and inconfiderableneſs, in reſpect of the greatneſs 
and ſplendor of heavenly bodies, let us with the 
holy pſalmiſt raiſe up our hearts, Ray, 

INcons!'DERATE. adj. ¶ inconſidere, Fr. 

inconſideratus, Latin. ] 

r. Careleſs; thoughtleſs ; negligent; in- 
attentive z inadvertent ; uſed both of 
men and things. 

When thy i2confiderate hand 
Flings ope this caſement with my trembling name, 
Then think this name alive, and that thou thus 
In it offend'ſt my genius. Donne, 
If you lament it, 
That which now looks like juſtice, will be 
thought 
An inconfiderate raſhneſs. Denham's Sephly, 

It is a very unhappy token of our corruption, 
that there ſhould be any ſo i2-2u/iderate among us 
as to ſacrifice morality to politic ks. Addiſon, 

2. Wanting due regard: with F before 
the ſubject. 

He who laid down his life for the redemption of 
the tranſgreſhons, which were under the firſt 
Teſtament, cannot be ſo inconfrderate of our 
frailties. Decay of Picty. 

INconNs!/DERATELY. adv, [from incone 
Icderate.] Negi. gently ; thoughtleſely; 
inattentively. 


IN C 
The king, tranſported with juſt wrath, „cos 


Fiaerately fighting and precipitziany the charge he- 
fore his whole numbers came up, was thain w the 


Purſuit. Bacon. 
foleph was delighted with Mariamne*s conver- 
ſation, and ende avoured with all his art to ſet out 
the exceſs of Herod's paſhon fo: her; but when 
he ill found her cold and incredulous, te - 
confiderately told her the private owers he left 
behind. | Addiſen. 


INcoxst'DERATENESS. n. . [from incon- 
fiderate. | Careleſneſs; thoughtleſſueſs ; | 


negligence; want of thought ; jnad- 
vertence; inattention. | 
If men do know and believe that there is ſuch 
a being as God, not to demean curſelves to- 
wards him, as becomes our relation to him, is 
great ſtupidity and inconſiderateneſs, Tillotſon. 
InconslDERA'TION, . /. | inconfidera- 
tion. Fr. in and conſideration.) Want of 
thought ; inattention; inadvertence, 
S. Gregory reckons uncleannels to be thc 
parent of blindneſs of mind, inconfideraliony 
precipitancy or giddineſs in actions, and telt- 


love. 1 a r. 
Incons!STENCE, 2. /. 32 incon- 
IxcoNns1'STENCY. ent. 


1. Such oppoſition as that one propoſition 
infers he negation of the other; ſuch 


contrariety that both cannot be together. 


There is a perfect inconjitency bet toten that 
which is of debt, and that which is of free gift. 
South, 
2. Abfurdity in argument or narration 
argument or narrative, where one part 
deſtroys the other; {clf-contradiction, 
3. Incongruity. 

Mutability of temper, and inconſiſteney with 
ourſeſves, is the greateſt weakueſs of human na- 
ture. Ad. li ſon. 

If a man would regiſter all his opinions upon 


love, politicks, religion, and learuing, what a | 


bundle of inconſiſtencies and contradictions would 
appear at laſt ! 
4. Unſteadineſs; changeableneſs. 
Ixcons!'sTENT. adj. | in and conſiſtent.] 
1. Incompatible ; not ſuitable ; incongiu- 
ous; followed by with. | 
Finding no kind of compliance, but ſharp pro- 
teſtations againſt the demands, as inconfiffent with 
conſcience, jultice, or religion, the conference 
broke off, Clarendon. 
Compoſitions of this nature, when thus re- 
trained, ſhew that wiſdom and virtue are far 
from being incon/ifkext 10itk poMeneſs and good 
humour. ; Addiſon's Freehol.der 
2. Contrary, ſo as that one U1nters 
the negation or deſtruction of the 
other. a rats 
The idea of an infinite ſpace or duration is 
very obſcure and confuſed, becauſe it is mace yp 
of two parts very different, if not incon/iftent. 
Locke. 
3. Abſurd ; having parts of which one de- 
ſtroys the other. 


Ixcons'sTENTLY. adv, [from incon- 
fiflent.) Abſurdly ; incoagruouily ; with 
ſelf. contradiction. 

Incons1'sTING. adj, [in and confiſl.} 
Not conſiſtent; incompatible with, Not 
uſcd. 


The perſons and actions of a farce are all un- 
natural, and the manners falſe ; that is, 7cor- 
fijling with the characters of mankind Oryden, 


Ixco N80LABLE. adj. [inconſolatle, Fr. in 
and conſole.) Nat to be comforted ; ſor- 
rowful beyond ſuſceptibility of com- 
fort. 

— Her women will repreſent to me that ſhe is 
JImonſe/able, by reaſon of my unkindnel(s, Addiſon. 
Vor. I. | a 


, 


$wift, 


' 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


1 


| 


INC 


They take pleaſure in au obflinate grief, in . 


tendetintz themſelves Incanſolable. Hidden“ Serm. 


Inco'ns0XANcy. 9. /. [in and con/c- 
nancy. ] Diſagreement with itſelf. 
Incoxspricvous. adj, {in and conſpicu- | 
ous, ] Indiſcernible; not — 
the ſight. | 
When an excellent experimentet had taken |. 
pains in accurately filling up a tube of mercury, 
ve found that yet there remained fore of in 
ſpicuous bubbles, Hoyle. \ 
Ixco N8TANCY, . J. [iuconſtantia, Lat. | 
inconflance, Fr. from iaconſlant. 
1. Unileadincſs ; want of ſteady adherence; | 
mutability of temper or affection, 
I have ſuffered more fur their ſakes, mote than 
the villanous iuconfiarcy of man is able to bear. 
* Shakſpeare, 


— 
CC — 


i Be made the maik 
For all the people's hate, the princeſs" curſes, 
And his lou's rage, or the old King's inconflancy. | 


Denham. 
Ireſolution on the ſchemes of life which offer 


to dur choice, and iconflancy in purſuing them, 
aie the gicateſt cauſes of all dur unhappineſs. |} 

: : AA u dpectati2. 
2. Diverſity; diſſimilitude. 


As much incenfancy and confuſion is there in | 
their mixtures or combinations ; for it is rare to 


tad any of them pure and unmixt. Waodward, 
INCO NSTAN'T. adj. [inconſtant, Fr. 
inconſlans, Lat.] | 
1. Not firm in reſolution ; not ſteady in | 
affection ; various of inclination z want- 
ing perſeverance : of perſons. 


He is fo naturally /reonflant, that I marvel his 
ſoul finds not ſome way to kill his body. Sidney. 
2. Changeable ; mutable ; variable: of 
things. | 
O twear not by the moon, th” &rconflart moon, 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 
Leſt that thy love prove likewiſe variable. Sink, 


Inconsu'MaBre. adj. [in and conſume.) 
Not to be waſted. 2 if J 


By art were weaved napkins, ſhirts, and _—_ 
- inconſumable by fire, and wherein they burnt the 
bodies of kings. Brown, 
Incoxsu'MPTIBLE. adj.[inand eonſumptus, 
Latin. ] Not to be ſpent ; not to be 
brought to an end; not to be deſtroyed | 
by fie, This ſeems a more elegant 
word than inconſumable. 
Before I give any anſwer to this objection of 
pretended inconſumptible lights, I would gladly 
lec the effect und oubiediy proved. Digby. 
InconNTE STABLE. adj. | mcontefiable, Fr. 
in and conet.] Not to be diſputed ; 
not admitting debate; ancontrovertible, 
Our own being fuinithcs us with an evident 
and 7:.comt;j/urble proof of a deity; and I believe no 
body can avoid the cogency of it, wo will care- 
fully attend to it, | Locke, 
ISNCoNTE'STABLY. adv. | from jnconte/{ a- 
le.]  Indiſputably ; uncontrovertibly. 
IxconTi'Gvors. adj. [in and contiguous.) [ 
Not touching each other ; not joined | 
together. 
They ſeemed part of ſmall bracelets, conſiſting 


ed Mae ASK Ad 


of equally little ?mcontigrns beads, Beyle. 
Ixnco NTiNENCE, T. /. [ incontinentia, Lat. 
Ixco'nTixENCY. F in and coutrnence. ] 


Iuablity.to reſtrain the appetites ; un- 
chattity. | 
The cognizance of her incontinency 
Is this; the hath bought the name of whore thus 
dearly. Shatſpeare. 
But beauty, like the fair Heſperian tree, 


e by 


2. Shunning delay; immediate. 


we enjoy leveral advantages. 


8 
Of, dragon-watch with uninchanted cye, 
To ſave her bloſſoms, and defend ker fruit 
From the raſh land of bold incontinence, Milt. 
This is my defence; 
I pleas'd myſelf, I ſhunn'd incontinence, 
And, urg*d by ſtrong defires, indulg'd = ſenſe, 
ryden. 
The words fine vefle Dianam agree better with 
Livia, who had the fame of chaſtity, than with 
either of the Julias, who were both noted of ie 
continency. Dryden, 


Ixco'NTINENT. adj. [ incontincvis, Lat. ian 
and continent. ] 


1. Unchaſte; indulging unlawful pleaſure. 
In theſe degrees have they made a pair of 
ſt air to marriage, which they will e imb incous. 
tincnt, or clic be incontinent before marriage. 
Shakſpeare's As you like it. 
Men ſhall be lovers of their own fclves, falſe 
accuſers, incontinent, fierce. 2 Tim, * 


This is 
a meaning now obſolete. 
They ran towards the far rebounded noiſe, 
To weet what wignt ſo loudly did lament ; 
Unto the place they came incontineqt, Fairy . 
Come, mourn with me for what*I do lament, 
And put on ſullen black incontinent, Shatſp. 
He ſays he will return incontinent, Shatſp__ 


Inco'STINENTLY. adv. from incontinent. ] 

1. Unchaſtely; without reſtraint of the 
appetites, 

2. Immediately z; at once. 
ſenſe. Spenſer. 


The cauſe of this war is no other than that 
we will not incentinently ſubmit ourſelves to our 
neighbours. Hayward, 

lycentinently I left Madrid, and have been 
dogged and waylaid through ſevcial nations, 

Arbuthnct and Pope, 


InconTROVE'RTIBLE. adj. [in and con- 
trovertible.] Indiſputable; not to be 
diſputed, 


INconTEROVERTIBLY. adv. [from Incone 


— - 


An obſolete © 


trovertible.] To a degree beyond con- 


troverſy or diſpute. 

The Hebrew is incontrovertibly the primitive 
and ſureſt text to rely upon; and to preſerve the 
ſame ancorrupt, there hath been uſed the hig heſt 
caution humanity could invent. Brows, 


Inconvn'nIeNCE.J 2. / [inconvenient, 
Inconve'xia8NCY. French. ] 


1. Unfituels ; inexpedience. 

They plead againſt the ;uconventence, not th 
unlawtulneſs of popiſh apparel; and againi? te 
incomvenience, not the unlaw ſulueſs of ceremonity 
in burial, 

2. Diſadvantage; caule of uneaſineſs; 
difficulty. | 

There is a place upon the top of mount Athgs 
above all clouds of rain, or other inconwenicncg. 

: NR. i/tory, 

Man is li-ble to a great many ven ,t, 
every moment, and i continually unſecure even 
of life itſelf. 1 .U'oatfon, 

The ine ieee of old age makes him inca- 
pable of curporal pleaſures. Dryen, 

Would not quickneſs of ſenſation be an ircags 
I1/41ice to an animal, that tnuſt lic ſtill whefe 
chance has once placed it? | Lac. 

Conider the diſproportion between the worſt 
inowvoriences that attend incompliance with 
men, and the eternal difpleaſure of God. Rogers. 

We ae freed from many inconueniences, and 


The things of another world, being diſtantz 
operate but faintly upon us: to remedy this i» 


conveniency, we mutt ficquemly revolve their 


certainty and importance, Atterbu A. 


II coNxVE'xIENT. adj. [ inconvenient, Fr, 


in and conveniens, Lat.] 


Laden with blooming goldy had need the guard 


1. Iucommodious; diſadrantageou$Þ 
64 


Heuokes, 


Atterbury.. 
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: O my troth, moſt ſweet jeſts, moſt incony vul- 


1. To mingle di 


* 


INC. 


They lean to their old cuſtoms, though they 
be more unjuft, and more incomnenient for the 
com mon people. Spenſer on Ireland. 
He knows that to be inconvenient, which we 
falſely think convenient for us. Smalridge. 
2. Unfit ; inexpedient. | 
We are not to look that the church ſhould 
change her publick laws, although it chance 
that for ſome particular men the ſame be found 
inconvenient, eſpecially when there may be other 
remedy againſt particular inconveniences, Hoc ber. 
IncoNnve'NIENTLY, adv. from inconve- 
nient. ] | 
1, Unfitly; incommodiouſſy. | 
2. Unſcaſonably. Ainſworth. 
Ixconve'RSABLE. adj. [in and conver- 
ſable.) Incommunicative ; ill qualified 
by temper for converſation ; unſocial. 
He is a perſon very inconverſable, More. 
INconve'RT1BLE. adj. [ in and convertible. ] 
Not tranſmutable; Joy of change. 
It entereth not the veins, but taketh leave of 
the permeant parts, and accompanieth the 7n- | 
corertible portion unto the fiege. Brown. 
Inconvi'NCIBLE. ad/. [in and convincible.] 
Not to be convinced ; not capable of 
conviction. . | 
IxcoxnviNciBLY. adv. [from inconvin- 
cible.] Without admitting conviction. 
It is injurious unto knowledge obſtinately 
and incomincibly to fide with any one, Brewn, 


Ixco'xv. adj. [perhaps from in and conn, 
to know.] 

1. Unlearned; artleſs. This ſenſe is un- 
certain. 

2. In Scotland it denotes miſchievouſſy 
unlucky: as, he is an incony fellow. 


This ſeems to be the meaning of SH 


peare. 


gar wit, 

When it comes ſo ſmoothly off, Shatſpeare, 
Ixco'sroRAL. adj. [in and corporal. ] 
Immaterial ; diſtin& from matter; diſ- 

tin from body. 

Why do'ſt thou bend thine eye on vacancy, 

And with th' incorporal air do'fil hold diſcourſe ? 
8 Shakſpeare. 
Learned men have not reſolved us whether 
light be corporal or incorporal : corporal they ſay 
it cannot be, becauſe then it would neither 
pierce the air, nor ſolid diaphonous bodies, and 
yet every day we ſee the air illightened: incor- 
al it cannot be, becauſe ſometimes it affecteth 
the ſight with offence. Raleigh, 


IncorroRA'LITY, n. . [incorporalite, 
Fr. from incorporal.] Immatetialneſs; 
diſtinctneſs from body. | 

Inco'sroRALLY. adv. [from incorporal.] 
Without matter; immaterially. 

To INCO'R PORATE. v. a. I incorporer, 

" French. } 


ferent ingredients ſo as 


they ſhall make one maſs. 
A fiſtcenth part of filver, incorperate with 
gold, will not he recovered, except you put a 
greater quantity of ſilver to draw to it the leſs, 
| Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
Who the ſwelling clouds in bladders ties, 
To mollify the ſtubborn clods with rain, 
And ſcatter'd duſt incorporate again? 


2. To conjoin inſeparably, as one body. 
Villaineus thoughts, Roderigo, when theſe 


Sandys. 


mutualities ſo marſha} the way, hard at hand 


comes the maſter and main exerciſe, the inc 

porate concluſion. 
By your leaves, you ſhall not ſtay alone, 

Titi holy church incorporate two in one. 


Shakſpeaxe's Os liello. | 


| 


| 


15 


| 


ö 


| 


| 


5 


| 


| 


Shakſpeare. | 


4. To unite; to aſſociate. 


- 


2. Sometimes it has into. 


INC 


 _, Upon my knees 
I charm you, by that great vor- 
Which did cer perate and make us one, Shakſp. 
. Death and I 
Are found eternal, and incorporate both, Milton. 


n In this ſenſe they ſay in Scot- 
an 


d, the incorporate trades in any com- 
munity. a 
The apoſtle affirmeth plainly of all men chriſ- 
tian, that be they Jews or gentiles, bond or 
free, they are all incorporated into one company, 
mee make but one body. Hooker. 
: e ſame is incorporated with a majoralty, and 
nameth burgeſſes to parliament. Carew. 


It is Caſca, one incorporate 
To our attempts, Shakſp. J. Cæſur. 

Your moſt grave belly was deliberate, 

Not raſh, like his accuſers, and thus anſwer'd ; 
True is it, my incorporate friends, quoth he, 
That I receive the general food at firſt, 

Which you do live upon. Shakſp. Coriolanus. 

The Romans did not ſubdue a country to 
put the inhabitants to fire and ſword, but to 
incorparate them into their own community. 

Addiſon's Freehlder, 
+ To work into another maſs. 

All this learning is ignoble and mechanical 
among them, and the Confutian only eſſendial 
and incorporate in their government, Temple. 
6. To embody ; to give a material form. 

Courteſy, that ſeemed imroyporated in his 
heart, would not be perſuaded by danger to offer 
any offence. \ Sidney. 

The idolaters who worſhipped their images as 
gods, ſuppoſed ſome ſpirit to be incorporated 
therein, and fo to make together with it a perſon 
fit to receive worſhip. Stilling fleet. 

To INCO'RPORATE. v. n. 
1. To unite with ſomething elle. 


commonly followed by with. 
Painters colours and aſhes do better incorporate 
with oil. a Bacon. 
It is not univerſally true, that acid ſalts and 


It is 


oils will not incorporate or mingle, Boyl:, 
Thy ſoul 

In real darkneſs of the body dwells, 

Shut out from outward light, . 

T. incorporate qwith gloomy night. Milton. 


It finds the mind unprepoſſeſſed with any 
former notions, and fo eafily gains upon tie 
aſſent, grows up with it, and incorporates ints it. 

| Seuth, 

Inco'rroRATE. adj. [in and corporate. | 

Immaterial ; unbodied. This is now 

diſuſed to avoid confuſion, incorporate 
being rather uſed of things mingled. 

. Moſes forbore to ſpeak of angels, aud things 

inviſible and incorporate, | Rabteigh. 


IncoRyoRaA'T1ON. n. , [ incorporation, 
Fr. from incorporate. ] 


1. Union oßdivers ingredients in one maſs. 
Make proof of the incorporation of iron with 
flint ; for if it can be incorporated without over 
great charge, the cheapneſs of the flint doth make 
the compound ſtuff profitable. Bacon, 
This, with ſome little additional, may further 
the intrinſick incorporation, Bacon. 
2. Formation of a body politick. 
3. Adoption; union; aſſociation: with 
into. 
In him we actually are, by our actual incor- 
poration into that ſociety which hath him for 
their head. Hooker, 


INcoRrO'REAL. adj. res! oboe Lat. 
incorporel, Fr. in an 
material; unbodied. 
It is a virtue which may be called incorporea/ 
and immateriate, whereof there be in nature but 


corporeal.] Im- 


| 


| 


3. To form into a corporation, or body |. 


| 


| 


_— 


| 


| 


| 
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Thus incerporial ſpirits to ſmalleft form 
Reduc'd their ſhapes immenſe. Milton, 
Senſe and perception muſt neceſſarily proceed 
from ſome incerporeal ſubſtance within us. Bent, 


Incorro'REALLY. adv, [from incorpo- 
real.] Immaterially ; without body. 
Hearing ftriketh the ſpirits more immediately 
than the other ſenſes, aud more incorporeally than 
the ſmelling. acon. 
IxcokroxETfTx. 2. /. [in and corporeity. 
Immateriality; iliac I 
To Ix co TSE. v. 4. Cin and curgſe.] To 
incorporate; to unite into one body. 
Not uſed. 


He grew unto his ſeat, 
As he had been inc d and demy-natur'd 
With the brave horſe. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


Incorret'cT. adj. [in and corre.) Not 
nicely finiſhed ; not exact; inaccurate ; 
The piece you think is incorre# : why take it; 
I'm all ſubmiſſion; what you'd have it, make it. 
; a Pape. 
IN co RRZ OTT x. adv. "ag incorrect.] In- 
accurately; not exactly. | | 
Incorre'CTNEsSs. . /. [in and corred- 
neſs. ] Inaccuracy; want of exactneſs. 
Inco'tRrIGIBLE. adj, [incorrigible, Fr. 
in and corrigible, ] PIN 
1. Bad beyond correction; depraved be- 
yond amendment by any means; erro- 
neons beyond hope of inſtruction ; of 
rſons. q 
Provok'd by thoſe incorrigible fools, 
L left declaiming in pedantick ſchools. Dryden. 
Whilſt we are incorrigible, God may in ven- 
geance continue to Chaſtiſe us with the judgment 
of war. | Smalridge. 
The moſt violent party-men are ſuck as have 
diſcovered leaſt ſenſe of religion or morality 
and when ſuch are laid aſide, as ſhall be found 
incorrigible, it will be no difficulty to reconcile 
the reſt, Swift, 
2. Not capable of amendment : of things. 
The loſs is many times irrecoverable, and the 
inconvenience incorrigible, Moore, 
What are their thoughts of things, but variety 
of inccrrigible error? L' Eftrange. 


Inco'xg1G1BLENESS. 1. /. [from incor- 
rigible.) Hopeleſs depravity ; badneſs 
beyond all means of amendment. 

What we call penitence becomes a ſad atteſ- 
tation of our incorrigibleneſs. Decay of Piety, 
I would not have chiding uſed, much leſs 
blows, till obſtinacy and iacerrigibleneſ make 
it abſolutely neceſſary. Leeke, 

Inco'sr161B1Y. adv. [ from incorrigible. 
To a degree of depravity beyond all 
means of amendment. 

Some men appear incorrigibly mad, 
They cleanlineſs and company renounce. 

Incorru'er. | adj, [in and corruptus, 

 Ixcormu'eTED. J Lat; incorrompu, Fr. J 

1. Free from foulneſs or depravation. 

Sin, that firſt | 

Diſtemper'd alt things, and, of jncorrupt, 
Corrupted. Milton's Paradiſe Left, 

2. Pure of manners; honeſt; good. It 
is particularly applied to a mind above 
the power of bribes. 


IncokruPTIBILITY. 1. . [incorruplibi- 
lite, French; from ineorruptible.] In- 
ſuſceptibility of corruption; incapacity 
of decay. ä 

Philo, in his book of the world's incorruptie 
bility, alledgcth the verſes of a Greek tragis 


Reſe. 


few. 


* 


Bacon. | 


poet. Hakewiih 
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Ix cox v'rTIEIE. adj. [incorruptible, Fr. 
in and corruftible. ot capable of 
corruption; not admitting decay. 
In ſuch abundance lies our choice, 
As leaves a great ſtore of fruit untouch'd, 
Still hanging incorruptible, Milton, 
Our bodies ſhall be changed into incerruptible 
and immortal ſubſtances, our ſouls be enter- 
tained with the moſt raviſhing objects, and both 
continue happy throughour all eternity. Make, 
Incorru'PTiON. 2. / ¶ incorruption, Fr. 
in and corruption.] Incapacity of cor- 
ruption. | 
So alſo is the reſurrection of the dead: it is 
ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption, 


, 1 Cor, 
Inconrv'erNess. n. / [from incorrupt.] 


1. Purity of manners; honeſty; integrity. 
Probity of mind, integrity, and incorruptneſs 
of manners, is preferable to fine parts and ſubtle 
ſpeculations, ä Weaodward, 

2. Freedom from decay or degeneration, 
To IncraA'SSATE. v. a. [in and craſſus, 
Latin.] To thicken; the contrary to 

attenuate. 


If the cork be too light to fink under the ſur- 


face, the body of water may be attenuated with 
ſpirits of wine; if too heavy, it may be incraſ- 
fated with ſalt. Brown's Vulgar Erreurs, 
Acids diſſolve or attenuate, alcalies precipitate 
or incraſſate. Newton's Opticks, 
Acids, ſuch as ate auſtere, as unripe ffuits, 
produce too great a ſtrifture of the fibres, in- 
eraſſate and coagulate the fluids; from whence 
pains and rheumatiſm. Arbuthnot, 
Incras84'TION. n. /. [from incraſſate.] 
I. The act of thickening. 


8. The ſtate of growing thick. 
Nothing doth conglaciate but water; for the 
determination of quickfilver is fixation, that of 
milk coagulation, and that of vil incraſſation, 
Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
Incr/assaTIVE. 1. / [from incraſſate.] 
Having the quality of thickening. 
The two latter indicate reſtringents to ſtench, 
and incraſſutiues to thicken the blood. Harvey. 
Tq IN CRE ASE. v. n. ¶ in and creſco, Lat.] 
1. To gow more in number, or greater 
in bulk ; to advance in quantity or va- 
lue, or in any quality capable of being 
more or leſs. 
Hear and obſerve to do it, that it may be well 
with thee, and that ye may increaſe mightily. 
Deuteronomy, 
Proft.ne and vain babbling will increaſe unto 
ungodlineſs. 2 Tim. 
From fifty to threeſcore he loſes not much in 
fancy ; and judgment, the effect of obſervation, 
Kill increaſes, 6 Dryden, 
Henry, in knots, involv'd his Emma's name 
Upon this tree; ayd, as the tender mark, 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark: 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That as the wound the paſſion might ous. 


rier, 

2. To be fertile. 
Fiſhes are more numerous or increafing than 
beaſts or birds, as appears by their numerous 
ſpawn. * Hale. 


To Incae'AsE. v. a. [See ENCREASE.] 
To make more or greater. 
Hye thee from this ſlaughter-hauſe, 
Leſt thou increaſe the number of the dead. 
| | Shatſpeare, 
He hath increaſed in Judah mourving and la- 
mentation. | Sam, 
J will increaſe the famine. | Exzek, 
I will increaſe them with men like a flock. 


| Exel. 
It ſerves to increaſe that treaſure, or to preſerve 
it | Temple. 


Incar'ass. n. /. [from the verb.] 


| 


INC 
1. Augmentation; the ſtate of growing 


more or greater. 38'S 
For three years he liv'd with large increaſe _. 

In arms of honour, and eſteem in peace. Dryd. 
Hail, bards triumphant! burn in happier days, 

Whoſe honours with increaſe of ages grow, 

As ſtreams roll down, enlaiging as they flow. 


Pope. 
2, Increment; that which is added to the 
original ſtock, 
Take thou no uſury of him nor increaſe, Lev. 
3. Produce. | 
The increaſe of the threſhing-floor, and the 
increaſe of the wine-preſs. Numb. 
As Hefiod ſings, ſpread waters o'er thy field, 
And a moſt juſt and glad increaſe twill yield. 
enham. 
Thoſe grains which grew produced an increaſe 
beyond expectation. Mertimer's Huſb. 
eneration. 
Into her womb convey ſterility; 
Dry up in her the organs of increaſe, 
And from her derogate body never {pring babe, 
5 


a kſpeare, 
5. Progeny. 
All the increaſe of thy houſe ſhall die in the 
flower of their age. Samuel, 
Him young Thoaſa bore, the bright increaſe 
Of Phorcys. Pepe“ Odyſſey. 
6. The ftate of waxing, or growing full 
orbed. Uſed of the moon. 
Seeds, hair, nuils, hedges, and herbs, will 
grow ſooneſt, if ſet or cut in the increaſe of the 
moon, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Incxz'asrr. n. J. [from increaſe, ] He 
who increaſes. 


IncrEa'TED. adj. Not created. 

Since the deſire is infinite, nothing but the 
abſolute and increated Infinite can adequately 
fill it, | Cheyne. 

IncrxEDIBILITY. 2. /. [incredibilite, Fr.] 
The quality of ſurpaſſing belief. 

For objects of incredibility, none are ſo re- 
moved from all appearance of truth as thoſe of 
Corneille's Andromede. Dryden. 

Incxe'piBLE. adj. I ineredibilis, Latin. ] 
Surpaſſing belief; not to be credited. 

The ſhip Argo, that there might want no in- 

credible thing in this fable, ſpoke to them. 
Raleigh. 


4+ 


Preſenting things impoſſible to view, 
They wander through incredible to true. Grant, 


Quality of being not credible. 
Incre'DiBLY. adv. [ from incredible.] In 
a manner not to be believed. 
IxcREDU“LI TY. n. fe [incredulite, Fr.] 
* of not believing ; hardueſs of 
b 


chef. 


diſe, to take away all ſcruple from the incredulity 

olf future ages. Raleigh, 

Incrxz'DULOUS. ad. per French; 

incredulus, Latin.] Hard of belief; re- 

fuſing credit. | 

I am not altogether incredulous but there may 

be ſuch candles as are made of ſalamander's 

wool, being a kind of mineral. which whiteneth 

in the burning, and conſumeth not, Bacon, 

INCRE'DULOUSNESS. n. ſ. [from incredu- 

/ous.) Hardneſs of belief; incredulity. 

IxcREMABLE. adj. [in and cremo, Lat.] 
Not conſumable by fire. 

If from the ſkin of the ſalamander theſe in- 

cremable pieces are compoſed. Brown, 

| I'NCREMENT. nf. [ incrementum, Latin. ] 
t. Act of growing greater. 


Divers conceptions are cuffcerning the Nile's 
increment, or inundation. Breuun. 


2. Increaſe; matter added. 


} 


IxcRE'DIBLENESS. n. /. [ from incredible. ] | 


| 


| 


He was more large in the deſcription of Para- | 


INC 


This firatum is expanded at top, ſerving 8? 
the ſeminary that furnifheth matter for the for- 
mation and increment of animal and vegetable 
bodics. Wwdwerd. 

3. Produce. 


The orchard loves to wave 


drink 
Large increment, earneſt of happy years. Philips. 
To INcKxEPATE. v. a, [increpo, Latin. ] 
To chide ; to reprehend. : 
INcuEgrA'TION. nf, [increpatio, Latin, ] 


Reprehenſion; chiding. \ 


The admonitions, fraternal or paternal, of his 
fellow chriſtians, or of the governors of the 
church, then more publick reprehenſions and in- 
crepations, | | Hammond. 

To Increv'sr, 7 v. a. Lag, % Lat, 

To Incxv'sraTE. I incruſter, Fr.] To 
cover with an additional coat adhering 
to the internal matter. 

The finer part of the wood will be turned 
into air, and the groſſer ſtick baked and imeruſe 
tate upon the ſides of the veſſel. Bacon, 

Some riyers bring forth ſpars, and other mi- 
neral matter ſo as to cover and incryff the ſtonep. 

; Woodward, 

Save but our army: and let Jove incruft 
Swords, pikes, and guns, with everlaſting — 

ope. 

Any of theſe ſun- like bodies in the centers of 
the ſeveral vortices, are ſo incraffated and weak- 
ened as to be carried about in the vortex of the 
true ſun, | Cheyne, 

The ſhield was purchaſed by Woodward, who 
incryfied it with a new ruſt. Arbuthnot. 

IncrusTA'TION, n. /. Rey Fr. 
from incruflo, Lat. adherent co- 
vering ; fomething ſuperinduced. 

Having ſuch a prodigious ſtock of marble, 

| their chapels are laid over with ſuch a rich va- 
riety of incruftations as cannot be found in any 
| other part. Addifon on Italy. 


To I'NCUBATE. v. rt. [incubo, Latin,] 
To fit upon eggs. 

IxcuBA'TLON. n. . [incubation, French 
incubatio, Latin.) The act of fitting 
upon eggs to hatch them. 

Whether that vitality was by incubation,-or 
how elſe, is only known to God. Raleigh. 

Birds have eggs enough at firſt conceived in 
them to ſerve them, allowing ſuch a proportiog 
ſor every year, as will ſerve for one or two incu- 
bations, Ray en the Creation, 

When the whole tribe of birds by incubattor: 
produce their yuung, it is a wonderful deviation, 
that ſome few families ſhould do it in a more 
novercal way. Derhar. 

As the white of an egg by incubation, ſo can 
the ſerum by the action of the fibres be attenu- 
ated, Arbuthnet, 

I'«cuBus. 3. /. [ Latin; incube, French. } 
The nightmare. 

The incubus is an inflation of the membranes 
of the ſtomach, which hinders the motion of the 
diaphragma, lungs, and pulſe, with a ſenſe of 4 
weight oppreiſing the breaſt. Heyer. 

To INCU'LCATE. v. a. 8 Lat. 
inculguer, Fr.] 'T'o impreſs by frequent 
admonitions; to enforce by conſtant 
repetition, 

lanifeft truth may deſerve ſometimes to be 
inculcated, becauſe we are too apt to forget it, 
Atterbury, 

Homer continually incu{cates morality and 

piety to the gods, Broome. 


INcuLCa'T1ON. 3. /. [from inculcate.] 
The act of impreſſing by frequent ad- 


monition; admonitory repetition, 
Ixcu'LPABLE. adj. [in and culpabilts, Lat.] 


| Unblamable ; 


not reprehenſible. - 
612 


With winter winds : the looſen'd roots then - 


INC 
Ignorance, ſo far as it may be reſolved into 
natural inability, is as to men, at leaſt incu/pable,- 
and conſequently not the object of ſcorn, but 
pity. | South, 
Incv'LyPABLY. adv. [in and culhabilit, 
Latin. ] Unblamably ; without blame. 
As to errors or infirmities, the frailty of man's 
condition has invincibly, and therefore /n:1/pab/y, 
expoſed him. South. 
Incv'LT. ay [inculte, French ; incultus, 
Latin. ] Uncultivated; untilled. 
| Her foreſts huge, 
Incult, robuſt, and tall, by nature's hand | 
Planted of old, - Thomſon” s Autumn. 


| 


INC 2 


or hindercd in its operations, according td de 
different quality of external objects that incur 
into the ſenſes, | South. 


IncuraBriity. 2. J. [incurabilite, Fr, 

from incurable.] Impoſſibility of cure; 
utter inſuſceptibility of remedy. 

We'll inftantly open a door to the manner of 

a proper and improper conſumption, together 

with the reaſon of the incurability of the former, 

and facile cure of the other. Harvey. 


Ixcu'R ABLE. adj. [incurable, Fr. in and 
curable.] Not admitting remedy; not 
to be removed by medicine; irremedi- 
able; hopeleſs. g 


1. The act of lying upon another. 
2. The ſtate of keeping a beneſice. 

Theſe ſmes are only to be paid to the biſhop, 
during his. /acumbency in the fame ſee. 
INCUMBENT. adj. [imcumbens, Latin.] 
1. Reſting upon; lying upon. 

Then with expanded wings he Reers his flight 
Aloft, incumbent on the duſky air, | 
That felt unuſual weight. : Ailton. 

The aſcending parcels of air, having now lit- 
tle more than the weight of the incumbent water 
to ſurmount, were able both ſa to expand them- 
ſelves as to fill up that part of the pipe which 
they pervaded, and, by preſſing every way 
againſt the fides of it, to lift upwards with 
them what water they found above them. Boyle, 

With wings expanded wide ourſelves we'll 

rear, 
And fly incumbent on the duſky air. 
Here the rebel giants lye, 
And, when to move th' itumbent load they try, 
Aſcending vapours on the day prevail. Adaiſon. 
Man is the- doſt in diprey of peſtilence, 
And o'er his. guilty domes 
She draws a cloſe incumbent cloud of death, 
Thomſon. 


Incv'MBeNncy, n./. [from iacumbent.] | 


Dryden, 


2. Impoſed as a duty. 
g All men, truly zcalous, will perform thoſe 
good works that are incumbent on all chriſtians, 
5 Sprat's Sermons, 
There is a double duty incumbent upon us in 
the exerciſe of our powers. L' Eftrange. 
Thus, if we think and act, we ſhall thew 
ourſelves duly mindful not only of the advan- 
tages we receive from thence,, but of the obli- 
gations alſo which are incumbent upon us. Atter, 
INncu'mBENT. nf. [incumbens, Lat.] He 


who is in preſent poſſeſſion of a benefice. 
In many places the whole eccleſiaſtical dues | 

are in lay hands, and the incumbent lieth at the 
mercy of his patron, Swift. 
To Ixcu'MBER. v. a. [encombrer, French. ] 
To embarraſs. See EncUMBER. ' | 


$roife, 
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Pauſe not; for the preſent time 's ſo fick, 
That preſent medicine muſt be miniſtted, 

Or overthrow incurable enſues. Stakſpeare, 
Stop the rage betime, . 

Before the wound do grow incurable ; | 

For being green, there is great hope of help. 

Shakſpeare, 

A ſchirrus is not abſolutely incurab/e, becauſe 
it has been known that freſh paſture has cured it 
in cattle, Arbuthmt. 

If idiots and lunaticks cannot be found, in- 
curables may be taken into the hoſpital, S/. 
Ixcu'sABLENESS. n. /. from incurable. ] 
State of not admitting any cure. 
Ix cu R ABL. adv. fromincurable. ] With- 
out remedy. 

We cannot know it is or is not, being incuraby 
ignorant, | Locke, 
Incu'xiovus. adj. {in and curious. ] Neg- 
ligent ; inattentive. | 

he Creator did not beſtow ſo much {kill upon 
his creatures, to be looked upon with a careleſs 


incurious eye. : | Derham. 
He ſeldcm at the Park appear'd; 

Yet, not incurious, was inclin'd 

To know the converſe of mankind. Sxwife, | 


Incv'ss1oN; n. / [from incurro, Latin. ] 
t. Attack; miſchievous occurrence. 
Sins of daily incurſion, and ſuch as human 
frailty is unavoidably liable to. : South, 
2. [incurſion, French.) Invaſion without 
conquelt ; inroad; ravage. 

Spain is very weak at home, or very flow to 
move, when they ſuffered a ſmall fleet of En- 
gliſh to make an hoſtile invaſion or incurſion, 
upon their havens and roads. Bacon, 

Now the Parthian King had gather'd all his 

hoſt 
Againſt the Scythian, whoſe incurſions wild 
Have waffed Sogdiana. Milton. 

The incurſions of the Goths diſordered the af- 

fairs of the Roman empire. _ Arbuthnot. 


To Incu'RVATE. v. &. ¶ incurvo, Latin.] 


—_ 


My cauſe is call'd, and that long look'd-for F 


&a 
Is fil! hu SS with ſome new delay. Dryd. 
To INCU'R. wv. a. [ivcurro, Latin. ] | 
1. To become liable to a puniſhment or 
reprehenſion. | | 
I have incurred diſpleaſure from inferiors for 
giving way to the faults of others. 
They, not obeying, 
Incurr'd, what could they leſs * the penalty ; 
Aud manifold in fin, deferv'd to fall. Milton, 
So judge thou ftill, preſuraptuous ! ?till the 
wrath, 
Which thou ieurr'ft by flying, meet thy flight 
ey nfold, aud ſcourge that wiſdom back to hell. 
| Milton, 
They had a full perſuaſive that not to do it 
wt re to deſert God, and conſequently to /ncur 
damnation. South, 
2. To occur; to preſs on the ſenſes; | 


with to or into. 
The motions of the minute parts of bodies | 


are inviſible, and incur not 4% the eye; but yet | 


they are to be deprehended by experience. Bacon, | 


Tue mind of man, even in fpirituals, acts | 


with corporcal dependance ; and ſo is he helped 


Hayward. I 2, State of being bent; curvity ; crook- 


| 


A 


To bend; to crook. 

Sir Iſaac Newton has ſhewn, by ſeveral expe- 

riments of rays paſſing by the edges of bodies, 

that they are incurvated by the action of theſe 

bodies, | Clieyne. 
IxcuR VAT ION, 2. / [from incur vate. 


1. The act of bending or making crooked. 


edneſs. 


| 
| | 
One part moving while the other reſts, one | 


would think, ſhould cauſe an incurvation in the 

line. | Glanville, 

3. Flexion of the body in token of reve- 
rence. 

He made uſe of act of worſhip which God 
hath appropriated ; as incurvation, and facrifice, 

Stiling fleet. 

Incu'xvity. 2. /. [from incur uus, Lat.] 

Crookedneſs; the ſtate of bending in- 
ward. 

The incwwity of a dolphin muſt be taken not 
really, but in appearance, when they leap above 
watcr, and ſaddenly ſhoot down again: ftrait 
bodies, in a ſudden motion, protruged obliquely 


| 


q 


| 


* 


downward, appear Cooked, grown, | 


3 


IN 
| T- FNDAGATE. ». a. Ciadage, Lat.] 


To ſearch ; to beat out. 


InDaGa'TION. . . [from indagate.] 
Search; inquiry; examination. 


Paracelſus directs us, in the indagation of co- : 


lours, to have an eye principally upon falts. Boyle. 
Part hath been diſcovered by himſelf, and 
ſome by human indagation. Brown, 


INDAGA'TOR. 1. .. [ indagator, Latin. ] A 
ſearcher ; an inquirer; an examiner, 
The number of the elements of bodies requires 
to be ſearched into by ſuch ſkilful indagatert of 
nature, Boyle, 
To IN DART. v. 2. [in and dart.] To 
dart in; to ſtrike in. 
I'll look to like, if looking liking move; 
But no more deep will I idart mine eye, 
Than your conſent gives ſtrength to make it fly. 
| Shakſpearc. 
To INDE'BT. v. a. X 
1. To put into debt. 


2, To oblige; to put under obligation. 
Forgive us our fins, for we forgive every one 
that is indebted to us. , Luke, 
He for himfelf | 
Indebted and undone, has nought to bring. Milt. 
This bleſt alliance may 
Th” indebted nation bounteouſly repay. Grant,. 


IvDe'sTED. parlicipial adj. [in and debt. 
Obliged by ſomething received ; bound 
to reſtitution ; having incurred a debt, 
It has to before the perſon to whom 
the debt 1s duc, and for before the thing 


received. 

If the courſe of politick affairs cannot in any 
good courſe go forward without fit inſtruments, 
and that which fitteth them be their virtues, let 
polity acknowledge itfelf indebted to religion, 
godlincſs being the chiefeſt top and welt-ſpring 
of all true- virtues, even as God is of all things. 
| Hooker, 

Few cenfider how much we are indebted to 
government, becauſe few can repreſent how 
wretched mankind would be without it. tterb. 

Lerus repreſent to our ſouls the love and be- 
N fer which we daily ſtand indebted to 


Reger. 


We are wholly indebted for them 79 our an- 


ceſtors. | Swift, 
InDe'cexncy. n. /. [indecence, French.] 
Any thing unbecoming ; any thing 
contrary to good manners ; ſomething 
wrong, but ſcarce criminal, 7 
He will in vain endeavour to refo! a1 indecency 
in his pupil, which he allows in himielf. Locke. 
InDE'cENT. adj. [ indecent, French; in 
and decent. ] Unbecoming ; unfit for 
the eyes or ears. | 


Characters, where obſcene words were proper 
in their mouths, but very 7zdecent to bg heard, 


a Dryden. 
Till theſe men can prove theſe things, order- 


ed. by our church, to be either intrinſically un- 
lawful or in«eent, the uſe of them, as gftabliſhed 
amongſt us, is neceffary, 3 
IxDE'CENTLY. adv. [from indecent] With- 
out decency; in a manner contrary to 
decency. FR 
InDEcrpuous., adj. [in and deciduons. | 
Not, falling; not ſhed ; not liable to a 
yearly fall of the leaf; evergreen, 

We find the flatue of the ſun framed with 
rays about the head, which were the indeciduou, 
and unſhaken locks of Apollo. Brown. 

INDECLI'NABLE. adj. [ indeclinable, Fr, 
indeclinabilis, Lat.] Not varied by ter- 
minations. | 

| Pondo is an indeclinable word, and when. it 
is joiged ta numbers it ſignifies At Ab, 


IN 


Ivprco sous. adj, ¶ indecorus, Latin. 
In decent; unbecoming. 
What cau be more indecormus than for a crea- 
ture to violate the commands, and trample upon 
the authority, of that awful Excellence to whom 


he owes his life ? Norris. 


| Inveco'rum. n. /. [Latin.] Indecency ; 
ſomething unbecoming. 
The ſoft addreſs, the caitigated grace, 
Are indccorums in the modern maid, 


IN DEE D. adv. [in and deed.}] _ 
1. In reality; in truth; in verity. 


Young. 


Yet loving indeed, and therefore conſtant. | 


| Sidncy, 
Though ſuch aſſemblies he had indeed for re- 
ligion's ſake, hurtful nevertbheleſs they may 
| prove, as well in regard of their fitnefs to ſerve 
the turn of hereticks and ſuch as privily will 
venture to inſti] their poiſon iato new min. 
« Hooker 


Some, who have not deſerved judgment o, 


death, have been for their goods ſake caught up 
and carried freight to the buugh : a thing inde: d 
very pitiful aud horrible. Spenſer 


2. Above common rate, This uſe is em- 
phatical. 

Then did'ſt thou utter, Lam yours for ever; 
Tis grace inde! Shak\ſpeare, 
Borrows in mean affairs, his ſubjects pains ; 

But things of weight and conſequence indeed, 
Himſelſ doth in his chamber then debate. Dav. 
Such ſons of Abraham, how highly ſocver 
they may have the luck to be thought of, are 
far from being Iſraelites indeed, Svath 
I were a beaſt, indee!, to do you wrong, 
I who have lov'd and bonuur'd you fo long, 
Dr y.ten 


| 3. This is to be granted that, A particle 


of connexion. | 
This limitation, indeed, of our author will 
ſave thoſe the labour who would look tor 
Adam's heir amongſt the race of brutes; but 
will very little contribute to the diſcovery of one 
next heir amongſt men. Locke. 
Some ſons indeed, ſome very few we ſee, 
Who keep themſelves from this infection free. 
; Dryden. 
There is nothing in the world more gencrally 


dreaded, and yet leſs to be feored than death : F 


indeed, for thoſe unhappy men whoſe hopes 


terminate in this life, no wonder if the proſpect 


of another ſeems terrible ard amazing. Make. 


4. It is uſed ſometimes as a light aſſertion 
or recapitulation in a ſenſe hardly per- 
ceptible or explicable, and though ſome 
degree of obſcure power is perceived, 
might, even where it is properly enough 
inſerted, be omitted without miſs. 

I {aid I thought it was cenfederacy between 

the juggler and the two ſervants; tho" indeed I 
had no teaſon ſo to think. Bacon. 
Thee is indeed no great pleaſure in viſiting 


theſe magazines of war, after one has ſeen two 
or three of them. "Addiſon, 


5. It is uſed to note conceſſion in compa- 
riſons. 

Againſt- theſe forces were prepared to the | 
number of near one hundred ſhips; not ſo great 
of bulk indeed, but of a more nimble motion. 

Bacon's War with Spain. | 
InDEFA'TIGABLE. 4dj. [| indefatigabilis, 
in and d:fatigo, Latin.] Unwearied ; 
not tired ; not exhauſted by labour. 

Who ſhall ſpread his airy flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vaſt abrupt. 


* 


Ailton. 


— * 


indefatigable attddtance: he muſt be infinitely 
patient and ſervile. Seuth, | 


IV DETATTIGABLVY. adv. [from indefati- 
gable.] Without wearinels, 


q 


The ambitious perſon muſt riſe early and fit] 
up late, and pu ſue his deſign with a conflant | 


of God. 


IND 


A man indefatigably zealous in the ſervice of 
the church and fate, and whoſe writings have 


highly deſerved of both. Dryden. 
[nDEFECTIBILITY. n. / [from indeſeci- 
ble.) The quality of ſuffering ne de- 
cay ; of being ſubject to no defeat. 
INDEFE'CTIBLE. adj. [in and defefvs, 
Latin.] Unfailing ; not liable to deſect 


or decay. 


INVDETE“IsIBLE. adj. [imdefaiſible, Fr.] 
Not to be cut off; not to be vacated ; 
wrevocables 

So indefeiſible is our eſtate in thoſe joys, that, 
if we do not ſell it in reverfion, we ſhall, when 
once inveſted, be beyond the poſſibility of ill 
huſbandry, 7 Decay of Piety. 

'NDEFE'NSIBLE. adj. [in and defenſus, 
Latin.] What cannot be defeuded or 
maintained, 

As they extend the rule of conſulting ſcripture 
to all the ations of common life, even fo far as 
ty the taking up of a ſtraw, (o it is altogether 
falle or ind-fenfible Sanderſon, 

INDEFINITE. adi. ¶ indefinitus, Latin; 
indefini, French. ] | | 

+, Not determined ; not limited; not ſet- 
tled. | 

Though a poſition ſhould be wholly rejected, 
yet that negative is more pregnant of direction 
than an definite; as athes are mare generative 
then duſt. Eacon's Eſſays, 

Her ac vancement was leſt indefinite; but thus, 
that it ſho id be as great as ever any former 
queen of Eughnd had, Bacon, 

Tragedy tad picture are more narrowly cir- 
cumicrio. by place and time than the epick 
poem: the time of this laſt is left indefinite, 

Dryden'» Dufreſroy, 

2. Large beyond the comprehenſion of 


man, though not abſolutely without 


limits, 1 
ITnough it is not infinite, it may be indefinite ; 
though it is not boundleſs in itſelf, it may be to 
to human comprehenſion, Spectator. 
{NDE'FINITELY. adv. [from indefinite.) 
1. Without any ſettled or determinate li- 
mitation, | 
We obſerve that cuſtom, whereunto St. Paul 
alludeth, and whereof the fathers of the church 
in their writings make often mention to ſhew 
indefinitely what was done; but not univerſally 
to bind for ever all prayers unto one onl; faſhion 
of utterance. Heuoker, 
We conceive no more than the letter beareth ; 
that is, four times, or indefinitely more than 
thrice. 
A duty to which all are izdefinite/y obliged, 
upon ſome occaſions by the expreſs command 
Smairidge. 
2. To a degree indefinite. 
If the word be indefinitely extended, that is, 
ſo far as no human iniellect can fancy any 
bounds of it, then what we tee mu be the leaſt 
part. | Ray 1: the Creation, 
InDzrF1'NiTUDE. n. / [from inefante.] 
Quantity not limited by our underſtaud- 
ing, though yet finite. 
They arite to a ſtrange and prodigious mul- 
titude, if not indefinitude, by their va ious poſi- 
tions, combinations, and conjunEtions, Hale. 


IxVpELI BERATER. T adj. | indelibere, Fr. in 
and deliberate.] Un- | 


INDELIBERATED. 
premeditated ; done without conſidera- 
tion, 

Acions proceeding from blandiſhments, or 
ſweet perſuaſions, if they be inle/:berated, as in 
children wha want the ute o. rcalun, are not 
preſently free actions. 


indeliberate commiſſions of many fins, than with 
an allowed ꝑerſiſtance in any one. Go, of nne. 


% 
W 


Brown. | 


Bramhail. | 
Tue love of God better can confiſt with the 


IND 
Ixos“LI ILE. adj. [indelebile, Fr. indelebiffs, 


Lat. in and deliile, It ſhould be writ- 
ten imdeleble.] 


1. Not to be blotted out or effaced. 

Wilful perpetration of unworthy actions 
brands with indelible characters the name and 
memory, King Charles, 

Thy heedleſs ſleeve will drink the colour'd oil, 
And ſpot indelible thy pocket ſoil, Gay Trivia, 

2. Not to be annulled. 
They are endued with indelible power from 
above to feed, to govern this houſehold, and co 
conſecrate paſtors and ftewards of it tothe world's 
end. Sprat. 
IxDE'Licacy. 3. . [in and dehicacy.] 
Want of delicacy ; want of elegant de- 
cency. 

Your papers would be chargeable with worſe 
than indelicacy, they would be immoral, did you 
treat deteſtable uncleanneſs as you rally an im- 
pertinent ſelf- love. Addiſon, 


InNve'LIcaTE. adj, [in and delicate.] 


Wanting decency ; void of a quick ſenſe 
of decency. 


InDEMNIiFica'TION.n./.[ from indemniſy. ] 
1. Security againſt loſs or penalty. 

2. Reimburſement of loſs or penalty. 

To InDE'MNiFy. v. a. [in and damniſy. ] 
1. To ſecure againſt loſs or penalty. 

2. To maintain unhurt. 


Inſolent ſigniſies rude and haughty ; indemnify, 
to keep ſafe, | Watts. 


Inpe'mniTy. . . [indemnite, French. ] 
Security from puniſhment; exemption 
from puniſhment. 

I will uſe all means, in the ways of amneſty 
and indemnity, which may moſt fully remove all 
fears, and bury all jealouſies in forgetſulneſs. 

| Ring Charles, 

To INDENT. v. a. [in and dens, a tooth, 

Latin.] To mark any thing with in- 

equalities like a row of teeth; to cut in 

and out; to make to wave or undulate. 
About his neck 

A green and gilded ſnake had wreath'd itſelf, 

Who with her head, nimble in threats, approach'd 

The openirg of his mouth; but ſuddenly, 

Sceing Orlando, it unlink'd itſelf, 

And with indented glides did Op away 

Ino a buſh, Shak{peare*s Hs you lite it, 

The ſerpent then, not with inden“ wave, 

{ Prone on the ground, as fince; but on nis reac 

Circular baſe of riting folds, tnat tower'd 

Fold above fold, a ſurging maze | Miltan. 
Trent, who, like ſome eaith-boin giant, ſpreads 

His thirty arms along the /:dented meads At. 
The margms on each ſide do rot terminate in 

a ſtraight line, but are indented, IF oodwn d, 


! 
| Zo Ixpe'nT. v. . [from the method of 
j cutting counterparts of a contract toge- 
| ther, that, laid on each other, they 
may lit, and any want of contormity may 
j diſcover a fraud.] To contract; to 
| bargain; to make a compact. 
| Sali we buy rreafon, and {nt with fears, 
When they have loſt and forfencd themicl.cs > 
7 | Shaky, Oar". 
He deſcends to the ſolemnity of a pact and 
covenant, and has mam d with us, 
„ Dy Picty, 
Ixve'NT. n. J. [from the verb.] Inequa— 
lity; inciſure; indentation, 
little uſed. 


ö Trent hall not wind with ſuch a deep yarn, 
| To rub me of { rich a bottom ere. 


5 


W 


4 


| This is 


Shakjp. 
INDENTA TON. z. /. [ia and dens, Lat.] 
An indenture ; waving in any Fgure. 
| The margins do not terminate ina eight 
| line, but at igndcatcd ; each -,, being 


r 2 42 
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IND 


continued in a ſmall ridge, to the indentation 


that anſwers it on the oppoſite margin. Heodw. | 


InDENTURE. n. / from indent.] A co- 
venant, ſo named becauſe the counter- 
parts are indented or cut one by the 


other; a contract, of which there is a | 


counterpart, | Sree] 
In Hall's chronicle much good matter is quite 
marred with indenture Engliſh, ' Afthan, 


The critick to bis grief will find ; | 
How firmly theſe indentures bind. Swift. 


InDeyE'NDENCE. 4 [ independance, Fr. 


InDeyre'xnDency. F in and dependence. ] 


Freedom ; exemption from reliance or 
control; ſtate over which none has 


power, : 

Dreams may give us ſome idea of the great 

| excellency of a human ſoul, and ſome intimations 
of its independency on matter. Addiſon. 

Let fortune do her worſt, whatever ſhe makes 

us loſe, as long as ſhe never makes us loſe our, 


* a” * 
IND 
Glafs is fo compact and firm a body, that it is 
indefirudible by art or natufc. Boyle. 
IndeETE'RMINABLE. adj. [in and deter- 
minable.) Not to be fixed z not to be 
defined or ſettled. | 
There is not only obſcurity in the end, but 
beginning of the world; that, as its period is 
| inſcrutable, ſoivits nativity indetormineble. Brown. 
INDETE'RMINATE. adj. [indetermine, Fr. 
in and determinate.) Unfixed ; not de- 
fined; indefinite. | 
The rays of the ſame colour were by turns 
tranſmitted at one thickneſs, and reflected at 
another thickneſs, for an indeterminate number 
of ſueceſſions. Newton's Opticks, 
InDETERMINATELY. adv. [in and deter- 
minately.] Indefinitely; not in any ſet- 
tled manner. | 
His perſpicacity diſcerned the loadſtone to 
reſpect the north, when ours beheld it indeter- | 


minately, Brown. 
The depth of the hold is indeterminately ex- 


— 


honeſty and our independence. Pope. 
Give me, I cry'd, enough for me, 

My bread and independency , 

So bought an annual rent or two, 


And liv'd juſt as you fee I do. Pope. 
Ix DEPENDENT. adj. indapenuant, French; 
in and dependent. 


1, Not depending ; not ſupported by any 
other; not relying on another; not 
controlled. It is uſed with on, of, or 
from, before the object; of which on 
ſeems moſt proper, ſince we ſay to de- 

pend on, and conſequently nt on. 
Creation muſt needs infer providence, and 
God's making the wortd irrefragably proves that 
he governs it too; or that a being of dependent 
nature remains nevertheleſs independent upon him 
in that reſpeR. South, 
Since all princes of independent governments 
arc in a ſtate of nature, the world never was 
without men in that Rate, Locke, 
The town of St. Gaul is a proteſtant republick, 
independent of the abbot, and under the protec- 
tion of the cantons. : Addiſon. 

2. Not relating to any thing elſe, as to a 
ſuperiour cauſe or power. 

The conſideration of our underftanding, which 


is an incorporeal ſubſtance independent from mat- INDEX. n. PO [ Latin. ] 


tet; and the contemplation of our own bodies, 
which have all the ſtamps and characters of ex- 
cellent contrivance: thete alone do very eaſily 

| guide us to the wiſe Author of all things. 


Bentley, 


JIxDerE'NDENT. 2. . One who in reli- 
gious affairs holds that every congrega- 
tion is a complete church, ſubject to no 
ſuperiour authority. 

We ſhall, in our ſermons take occaſion to 


juſtify ſuch paſſages in our liturgy as have been 
unjuflly quarreiled at by pteſby ter ians, indepen- 
dents, or other puritan ſectaries. Sanderſon 

A very famous independent miniſter was head 
of a college in thoſe times. Addiſon's Spect᷑ator. 


INDEPENDENTLY. adv. [from independ- 
ent.] Without reference to other things. 


Diſpoſe lights and ſhadows, without finiſh- | 


ing every thing in-lepe*ndently the one of the other. 
Dryden. 


IxpesE'RT. ./ [in and deſert.] Want 
of merit. This is an uſctul word, but 
not much received. | 

Thoſe wh» were once looked on as his equals 
are ap! to think the fame of his merit a reflection 
on their own indeſerts, A. lili ſon. 

Ixpe's1NENTLY. adv. [ indefinenter, Fr. in 
and definio, Lat.] Without ceſſation. 

They continue a month jndeſinently. Ray. 

TxpesTRU'CTIBLE. 4j. [in and dęſtructi- 


| 


de.] Not to be deftroyed. 


preſſed in the deſcription, =Arbuthnet on Coins, 
In DETERMINED, adj. [in and determined. 
Unſettled ; unfixed. | 
We ſhould not amuſe ourſelves with floating 
words of indetermined ſignification, which we 
can uſe in ſeveral ſenſes to ſerve a turag. Locke, ; 
InDETERMINA'TION. 1. /. [in and de- 
termination, ] Want of determination; 
want of fixed or ſtated direction. 

By contingents I underſtand all things which 
may be done, and may not be done, may ha 
pen, or may not happen, by reaſon of the inde. 
ter minatium or accidental concurrence of the 
cauſes. Bramhall againfl Hobbes, 

InDevo'TION. n. /. [indevetion, French; 
in and devotion. ] Want of devotion ; 
irreligion. 

Let us make the church the ſcene of our pe- 
nitence, as of our faults; deprecate our former 
indevotion, and, by an exemplary reverence, re- 
dreſs the ſpandal of profaneneſs. Decay of Piety. 

InDEvov'T. adj. | indevot, French; in and 
devout.) Not devout ; not religious ; 
irreligious. FIN ITY 

He prays much ; yet curſes more ; whilſt he 
is meek, but indevour. Decay of Piety. 


% 


I. The diſcoverer; the pointer out. 
Taſtes are the indexes of the different qualities 
of plants, as well as of all ſorts of aliment, 
Arbuthnot on Alimonts. 
That which was once the index to point out 
all virtues, does now mark out that part of the 
world where leaſt of them reſides. Decay of Piety. 
2. The hand that points to any thing, as 
to the hour or way. 
They have no more inward felf-conſciouſneſs 
of what they do or ſuffer, than the index of a 
watch, of the hour it points to. Bentley. 
3. The table of contents to a book. 
In ſuch indexes, although ſmall 
To their ſubſequent volumes, there is feen 
The baby figure of the giant maſs , 
Of things to come, at large. Shakſpeare. 
I a book has no index or good table of con- 
tents, *tis very uſcful to make one as you are 
reading it; and in your index to take notice only 
of parts new to you. Watts. 
InDexTE'RITY. 3. . fin and dexterity.] 
Want of dexferity ; want of readineſs ; 
want of handineſs; clumſineſs; awk- 


wardneſs. 
The indexterity of our conſumption curers de- 
monſtrates their dimneſs in beholding its cauſes. 
Harvey on Conſumptions, 
INXDIAN Arrow-root, n. J. [marcanta, 
Latin.] A root. | 


A ſovereign remedy for the bite of waſps, and 


IND 


| Fndiars apply to extract the venom of their ar- 
rows, ' Miller, 


INDIAN Creſc. n. ſ. [acriviola, Latin. ] 
R A wy ; = J ler. 
NDIAN Fig. n. . [opuntia, Latin.] A 
plant. Milkr. 
INDIAN Red. n. ſ. Is a ſpecies of ochre; 
a very fme purple earth, and of a firm 
compact texture, aud great- weight. 
Hill on Foffils: 
 I'npIcanT, adj. [indicans, Lat.] Show- 
ing; pointing out; that direQs what 
is to be done in any diſeaſe, 
To INDICATE. v. 4. [#dito, Latin.] 
J. To ſhow; to point out. 


2. {In phyfick.] To point out a remedy, 


See InD1CATION. | 
InDica'reon. 1. / [ indication, French; 
endicatio, from indico, Latin. } 
1. Mark; token; fign; note; ſymptom. 

The frequent ſtops they make in the moſt 
convenient places, are a plain indication of their 
wearineſs. Addiſon, 

We think that our ſucceſſes are a plain indi- 
cation of the divine favour towards us. Atterbury, 

2. [In phyfick.] Indication is of four 
kinds: vital, preſervative, curative, and 
palliative; as it directs what is to be 
done to continue life, cutting off the 
cauſe of an approaching diſtemper, cur- 
— it while it is actually preſent, or 
leſſening its effects, or taking off ſome 
of its ſymptoms before it can be wholly 
removed, | Quincy. 

The depravation of the inſtruments of maſti- 
cation is a natural indication of a liquid diet. 
| Arbuthnet on Alimentt, 

3. Diſcovery made; intelligence given. 

If a perſon that had a fair eftate in reverſion, 
ſhould be aſſured by ſome ſkilful phyfician, that 
he would inevitably fall into a diſcaſe that would 
totally deprive him of his underſtanding and 
memory ; if, I ſay, upon a certain belief of this 
indication, the man ſhould appear overjoyed at 
the news, would not all that ſaw him conclude 
that the diſtemper had ſcized him? Bentley, 

4+ Explanation ; diſplay. 

Theſe be the things that govern nature prin- 
cipally, and without which you cannot make 
any true analyfis, and indication df the proceed- 
ings of nature, Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

Inv1'caTIVE. adj. [indicativus, Latin. ] 

1. Showing; informing ; pointin out. 

2. [In grammar. ] A certain modification 
of a verb, expreſſing affirmation or in- 
drcation. 

The verb is formed in a certain manner to 
affirm, deny, or interrogate ; which formation, 

from the principal uſe of it, is called the indica- 
tive mood. Clarke's Latin Grammar. 

 InpricativeELY. adv. [from indicative.] 
In ſuch a manner as ſhows or bctokens. 

Thefe. images, formed in the brain, are indi- 

catively of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe of ſenſe. 
= Grew. 

To IND er. See ExpITE, and its deri- 
vatives, 2 

InDi'cT10N. 2. /. ¶ indiction, French; in- 
dico, Latin. ] ; 

1. Declaration; proclamation, 

After a legation ad res repetendas, and a re- 
fuſal, and a denunciation and indifion of a war, 
the war is left at large. Bacon. 


2. [In Oy, The indiction, inſti- 

tuted by Conſtantine the great, is pro- 
perly a cycle of tributes, orderly diſ- 
poſed, for fifteen years, and by it ace 


- 


the poiſon of the manchineel tree, This root the | 


9 | ? 


IN D 
edunts of that kind were kept. After- 
ward, in memory of the great victory 
obtained by Conſtantine over Mezen- 
tius, 8 Cal. OR. 3 12, by which an en- 
tire freedom was given to chriſtianity, 
the council of Nice, for the honour of 
Couſtantine, ordained that the accounts 
of years ſhould be no longer kept by the 
Olympiads, which till that time had 
been done; but that, inſtead thereof, 
the iudiction ſhould be made uſe of, by 
which to reckon and date their years, 
which hath its epocha A. D. 313, Jan. 1. 
IND1'FFERENCE. 2 Fr. 
INDI'FFERENCY, F indifferentia,” Lat.] 
1. Neutrality; ſuſpenſion; equipoiſe or 
freedom from motives on either ſide. 
In choice of committees it is better to chuſe 
indifferent perſons, than to make an indifferency 


by putting in thoſe that are ſtrong on both ſides. 
Bacon's Eſſays. 


By an equal indifferency for all truth, I mean, 


not loving it as ſuch, before we Know it to be 
true, Locke. 

A perfect indifferency in the mind, not de- 
terminable by its laſt judgment, would he as 
great au imperfection as the want of indifferency 
to act, or not to act, till determined by the will. 

98 | Lacte. 

Thoſe who would borrow light from expo- 
fitors, either conſult only thuſe who have the 
good luck to be thought found and orthodox, 
avoiding thoſe of different ſentiments ; or elſe 
with indifferency look into the notes of all com- 
mentators. Pp Locke. 

2. Impartiality. 
Read the book with indifferency and judg- 
ment, and thou can't not hut greatly commend 
it. : Wiitgift. 
3. Negligence ; want of affection; un- 
concernedneſs. 

Indifference cannot but be criminal, when it 
is converſant about objects which are ſo far from 
being of an indifferent nature, that they are of 
the higheſt importance. Addiſon, 

A place which we muſt paſs through not only 
with the indifference of ſtrangers, but with the 
vigilance of thoſe who travel through the coun- 


try of an enemy. Rogers. 
Indiff * rence, clad in wiſdom's guiſe, 

All fortitude of mind ſupplies ; 

For how can ſtony bowels melt, 

In thoſe who never pity felt ? Swift. 


He will let you know he has got a clap. with 
as much indifferency as he would a piece of pub- 
lic news. Sift. 

The people of England ſhould be frighted with 
the French king and the pretender once a year: 
the want of obſerving this neceſſary precept, has 
produced great indifference in the vulgar, Arbuth. 

4. State in which no moral or phyſical 


reaſon preponderates; ſtate in which 
there is no difference. | 
The choice is left to our diſcretion, except a 
principal bond of ſome higher duty remove the 
indifference that ſuch things have in themſelves : 
their indiff rence is removed, if we take away 
our own liberty, Hooker. 


INDIFFERENT. adj. [indiffrent, Fr. | 


indifferens, Lat.] 


1, Neutral; not determined on either fide. 
Doth his majeſty 
Incline to it or no? 
e ſeems indifferent. Shakſpeare. 
Being indifferent, we ſhould receive and em- 
brace opinions according as evidence gives the 
. atteſtation of truth. Locke. 
Let guilt or fear 
Diſtub man's reſt; Cato knows neither of 
them : 


Tndifferent in his choice to ſleep or die. Addiſon. 


þ 
b 
4+ 


IND 


One thing was all to you, and your fondneſs 
made you indifferent to every thing elſe, Temple, 
It was a law of Solon, that any perſon who, 
in the civil commotions of the republick, re- 
mained neuter, or an indifferent ſpectator of the 
contending parties, ſhould be condemned to per- 
tual baniſhment. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
But how indifferent ſoever man may be to 
eternal happineſs, yet ſurely to eternal miſery 
none can be indifferent. Re gers, 
3. Not to have ſuch difference as that the 


one is for its own ſake preferable to the 
other, *% 


The nature of things indifferent is neither to 
be commanded nor forbidden, but left free and 
arbitrary. Hooker, 

Cuſtoms, which of themſelves are indifferent 
in other kingdoms, became exceedingly evil in 
this realm, by reaſon of the inconveniencies 
which followed thereupon. Davies. 

Though at firſt it was free, and in my choice 
whether or no I ſhould publiſh theſe diſcourſes ; 
yet, the publication being once reſolved, the de- 
dication was not ſo indifferent. South. 

This 1 mention only as my conjecture, it be- 
ing indifferent to the matter which way the learn- 
ed ſhall determine. Locke, 

Impartial; diſintereſted. | 

Metcalf was partial to none, but indifferent to 
all; a maſter fur the whole, and a father to every 
one. Aſcham. 

I am a moſt poor woman and a ſtranger, 
Born out of your dominions ; having here 
No judge irdiff*rent, and no more aſſurance 
Of equal friendſhip and proceeding. Shakſp. 

There can hardly be an indifferent. trial had 
between the king and the ſubject, or between 
party and party, by reaſon of this general kindred 
and conſanguinity. Davies. 
5. Paſſable; having mediocrity; of a mid- 

dling ſtate; neither good nor worſt. 
This is an improper and colloquial uſe, 
eſpecially when applied to perſons. 

Some hings admit of mediocrity : 

A counſellor, or pleader-at the bar, 
May want Meſſala's pow'rful eloquence, 
Or be leſs read than deep Caſſelius; 
Yet this indiff rent lawyer is eſteem'd. Reſcom. 

Who would excel, when few can make a teſt, 
Betwixt indiff rent writing and the bel? Dryd. 

This has obliged me to publiſh an indiFerent 
collection of poems, for fear of being thought 
the author of a worſe. i Prior, 

There is not one of theſe ſubjects that would 
not ſell a very ing/fferen! paper, could I think of 
gratifying the publick by ſuch mean and baſe 
methods, Addiſon, 

6. In the ſame ſenſe it has the force of an 
»+ adverb. 

I am my ſclf indifferent honeſt ; but yet I could 
accuſe me of ſuch things, that it were better that 
my mother had not born me. Shakſpeare. 

This will raiſe a great ſcum on it, and leave 
your wine indifferent clear. Mcrtimer. 

IN DIFFERENTLY. adv. [ indifferenter, Lat.] 


1. Without diſtinct ion; without preference. 
Whiteneſs is a mean between all colours, 
having itſelf indifferently to them all, ſo as 
with equal facility to be tinged with any of them. 
Newton's Opticks, 
Were pardon extended indifſer-ntly to ally 
which of them would think himſelf under any 
particular obligation ? Addi ſon. 
Though a church-of-England- man thinks 
every ſpecies of government equally lawful, he 
does not think them equally expedient, or for 
every country indifferently. Swift. 
2. Equally ; impartially. 
They may truly and indifferently miniſter juſ- 
tice. Commen Prayer. 
3. In a neutral ſtate; without wiſh or 
averſion, 
Set honour in one eve, and death i' th' other, 
And I will look on death ind:ferently, Shatfp. 


* 


2. Unconcerned; inattentive; regardleſs. 


IND 


A. moyle will draw ind#erently well, 2nd 
carry great burthens. Carew. 
I hope it may indifferently entertain your lord- 
ſhip ut an unbending houx. Rowe, 
An bundred and fifty of their beds, ſown to- 
gether, kept me but very OY from the 
floor. ulliver's Travels, 
IN DIG ENR. I. /. [indigence, Fr. indt- 
IN DIOENcY. F gentia, Lat.] Want; pe- 

nury; poverty. 
Where there is happineſs, there muſt not be 
indigency, or want of any due comforts of life. 
Burnet's IAS. 


For ev'n that indigence, that brings me — 
Makes me myſelf, aud him above to know. 
Dryden, 


Athens worſhipped God with temples and ſa- 
crifices, as if he needed habitation and ſuſte- 
nance; and that the heathens had ſuch a mcan 
apprehenſion about the indigency of their gods, 
appears from Ariſtophanes and Lucian. Bentley. 


Invi'Gtxous. adj. indigene, French; in- 
digena, Latin.] Native to a country; 
2 produced or born in a region. 

E 


groes were all tranſported from Africa, 
and are not indigenous or proper natives of Ame- 


rica, Brown, , 
It is wonderful to obſerve one creature, that 


is, mankind, indigeneus to ſo many different cli- 
mates. Arbuthnet. 
I'NDIGENT. adj. I indigent, French; 
indigens, Latin.] 
1. Poor; necdy ; neceſſitous. 
Charity conſiſts in relieving the indigent. Ad. l. 
2. In want ; wanting : with of. 

Rejoice, O Albion, ſever'd fiom the world, 
By nature's wiſe indulgence ; indigent 
Of nothing from without. 

3. Void; empty. 
Such bodies have the tangible parts indigent of 
moiſture, Baron, 
InDpict'sr, Nadi. Linaigeſte, Fr. inai- 
IN DIG ESTE D. F geſtus, Latin. ] 
1. Not ſeparated into diſtinct orders; not 
regularly diſpoſed. 

This maſs, or indigeſted matter, or chaos, cre- 
ated in the beginning, was without the proper 
form, which it afterwards acquired. Rati:igh, 

Before the ſeas, and this terreſtrial ball, 


One was the face of nature, if a face; | 
Rather a rude and wndigeſted maſs, Dryden, 


2. Not formed, or ſhaped. Zndigeft is not 
now in ule, 
Set a form upon that indige project, 
So ſhapeleſs and ſv rude, Shakſpeare, 
Hence, heap of wrath, foul inJigefled lump ; 
At crooked in thy manners as thy thape. Shat/p, 
3. Not well conſidered and methodiſed. 
By irkſome deforinities, through eridleſs and 
ſenſeleſs effuſions of indigeſted prayers, they oſten- 
times diſgrace the worthieſt part of chriſtian duty 
towards God. Hooker, 
The political creed of the high-principled men 
ſets the prote ſtant (ucceſhon upon a firmer foun- 
dation than all the indigefied ſchemes of thoſe 


— 


Plilips. 


who profeſs revolution principles. Swift. 
4. Not concocted in the ſtomach. 
Dreams are bred 
From riſing fumes of indigefted food. Dryden, 


5. Not brought to ſuppuration. 
His wound was i:dige/ed and inflamed, 
| Wiſeman, 
Invice'sTiBLE. adj. [from in and di- 
geflible.) Not conquerable in the ito» 
mach; not convertible to nutriment. 
Eggs are the moſt nouriſhing and exalted of 
all animal food, and moſt be no body 
con digeſt ine lame quantity of them as of other 
ſou, . b111hnet on Miet. 


InniGE'STION. n. .. [indicef{ion, French; 


4. Not well; tolerably ; paſſably; middlingly. 


from in and digejtton bl 


? 
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IND 
1. A morbid weakneſs of the- ſtomach; 
want of concoctive power, 
2. The itate of meats unconcocted. 


The fumes of indige///9n may indiſpoſe men to 
thought, as well as to diſeaſes of danger and 


ain. 


P Temple. 
To INDTIGITATE. v. 4. 


[ indigtto, 


Latin, ] To point out; to ſhow by | 


the fingers. 


Autiquity expreſſed numbers by the fingers: 


the depreſſing this finger, which in the left hand 
implied but fix, in the right hand irdigitated hx 
hundred. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
As though there were a ſeminality of urine, we 
fooliſhly conceive we behold therein the anatomy 
of every particle, and can thereby ind:gitate heit 
affections. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
We ate not to iadigitate the parts tranſmittent. 
| Harvey. 
Inpic1Ta'TION. n. , [from indigitate.] 
The act of pointing out or ſhowing, as 
by. the finger. 
Which things I conceive no obſcure indigita- 
tien of providence. Nlore againſt Atheijm. 
Ixvp1'G6Nn. adj. { indigne, French; indignus, 
Latin, ] | 


1. Uuworthy ; undeſerving. 

Where there is a kingdom that is altogether 
unable or indign ty govern, is it juſt for another 
nation, that is civil or policed, to ſubdue them? 
| Bacon's Holy War. 

2. Bringing —_— ; diſgraceful. This 
is a word not in uſe. 

And all indign and baſe adverfities 
Make head againſt my eſtimation. Shatſpeare. 

InDi'GNANT. adj. ¶ indignans, 1 
gry ; raging ; inflamed at once with an- 
ger and diſdain. : | 

He ſcourg'd with many a ſtroke th' indignant 

waves, Milton. 

The luſtful monſter fled, purſued by the valor- 
ous and indignant Martin. Arbuthnot and Pope. 

What rage that hour did Albion's ſou} poflets, 
Let chicfs imagine, and let lovers gueſs! 

He ftrides indignant, and with haughty cries | 
To fingle fight the fairy prince defies, Trekel. 
InDiGNA'TION. n. . [indignation, Fr. 
indignatio, Lat.] 
1. Anger mingled with contempt or diſ- 
ult. a G | 
52 pend your indignation againſt my brother, 
till you derive better teſtimony of his intent. | 
Shat ſpeare's King Lear. 

From thoſe officers, warm with indignation at 
he inſolences of that vile rabble, came words of | 
great contempt. Clarendon, 

But keep this ſwelling indignation down, | 
And let your cooler reaſon now prevail. Rowe. 

2. The anger of a ſuperiour. 1 

There was great indignation again Iſrael. 


2 Aings. 
3. The effect of anger. | 
If heav*ns have any grievous plague in ſtore, 


Let them hurl down their indignation + 
On thee, thou troubler of the world. Shakſpeare. 
IxD1'GNnITY. n. J [indignitas, from inaig- 
nus, Lat. indignite, Fr.] Contumely ; : 
contemptuous injary; violation of right 
accompanied with inſult, 
Biſhops and prelates could nut but have bleed- 
ing hearts to bet;old a perſon of ſo great place and 
worth conftraincd 70 eudure ſo foul indignities, 
Hooker. 
No emotion of paſſion tranſported me, by the 
endignity of his cart iage, to any thing unbetee m- 
ung my ſelf. Ang Charles. 
Man he made, and for him built 
Magnificent this world, and earth his (eat, | 
Him lord pronounc'd; and, O indignity / 
GubjeRed to his ſervice angel-wings, 
And flaming miniſters, to watch and tend | 
Thcic eartl.ly charge. Milton. 


and that contempt men beſtow on the clergy. 


IND 


He does not ſec how that mighty paſſion for 
the church can well conſiſt with thoſe indignities | 


Swift, 
To more exalted glories born, 
Thy mean inigni/ties I (corn. Pattiſon. 


I'nDiGo. n. . {indicum, Lat.] A plant, | 
by the Americans called anil. In the 
middle of the flower is the ſtyle, which 
afterward becomes a jointed pod, con- 
| taining one cylindrical ſeed in one par- 
tition, from which indigo is made, which 
is uſed in dying for a blue colour. 
Miller. 
Ixp IRE“ Sr. adj. ¶ indirect, Fr. indirachus, 
| Lat.] 1 
1. Not ſtraight ; not rectilinear. 

2. Not tending otherwiſe than obliquely 

or conſequentially to a purpoſe : as, an 
indirect accuſation. 
3. Wrong; improper. 

The tender prince 
Would fain have come with me to meet your 
grace; 

But by his mother was perforce with. beld. 


| 
Fy, what an indire& and peevith courſe | 
Is this of hers? Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 

' 


4. Not fair; not honeſt; 
Think you, that any means under the ſun 
Can aſſecure ſo indire# a courſe ? Daniel. 
Thoſe things which they do know they may, 
upon ſundry indirect confiderations, let paſs ; and 
although themſelves do not err, yet may they de- 
ceive others. | Hooker. 
O pity and ſhame! that they who to live well 
Enter'd ſo fair, ſhould turn aſide, to tread * 
Paths indirect. Milton. 
Indire& dealing will be diſcover'd one time or 
other, and then he loſes his reputgtion. T&etſon. 


InDIRE'CTION. n. f, [in and direfion. ] 
1. Oblique means; tendency not in a 
ſtraight line. | 
And thus do we, of wiſdom and of reach, 


With windlaces, and with eſſays of byas, 
By indire#ions find ditections out. Shakſpeare. 


2. Diſhoneſt practice. Not uſed. | 


I had rather coin my heart than wring 


1 


1 — 


| 


By any indire&ion, 
InDiRE'CTLY. adv. | from indirect. 
1, Not in a right line; obliquely. 

2. Not in expreſs terms. | | 
Still ſhe ſuppreſſes the name, which continues | 


his doubts and hopes; and at laſt ſhe 7nirrett/y 
mentions it. Broome. 
3. Unfairly ; not rightly. | 
He bids you then refign - 
Your crown and kingdom, ine ,t] held | 
From him tie true challenger, Shakſprare. 
He that takes any thing'from his neighbour, 
which was juſtly forfeited, to ſatisfy his own re- 
venge or avarice, is tied to repentante, but not to 
reſtitution: becauſe I took the forfeiture indi- 
rectly, I am anſwerable to God for my unhand- 
ſome, unjuſt, or unckaricable circumſtances. 
| Taylor. 
Ixpire'CTNES8. n. /. [in and diredney\. | 
1. Obliquity. | Ke 
2. Unfairneſs; diſhoneſty; fraudulent art. 
INDISCE'RNIBLE. adj. [in and diſcern- 
ille.] Not perceptible ; not diſcover- 
able. | 


Speculation, which, to my dark foul, 
Depriv'd of reaſon, is as indiſcernible | 
As colours to my body, wanting Gght. Denham. 

InDisCE'rNIBLY. adv. [ from indiſcern- 
ible.) In a manner not to be perceived. 


IN DIScE'RPTIELE. 75 [in and diſcerp- 
epar 


* 


* a 


From the hard hands of peaſants their vile traſh, | 
Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar, | 


 InDiscCERPTIBILITY. . / 


— 


q 


NG * | 
IND 
of being broken or deſtroyed by diſſo- 
lution of parts. | f 
from in. 
cerptible.] Incapability of diſſolution. 


Inpisco'very. 3. . [in and diſcovery.] 


The ſtate of being hidden. An unutual 
word. ; 
The ground of this aſſertion was the-magniſy- 
ing eſteem of the ancients, ariting from the in-" 
diſcovery of its bead. Brown, 
IxDiscart'T. adj. [indiſcret; Fr. in and 
diſcreet.) Imprudent; incautious; in- 
conſiderate; injudicious. 
Why then 
Are mortal men ſo fond and indiſcrees, 
So evil gold to ſeek unto their aid; 
And having not complain, and having it upbraid? 
Spenſer.. 
If chou be among the 7indiſcreet, obſerve the 
time; but be continually among men of under- 
ſtanding, FHcclus. 


IxpisckEEZTTVY. adv, [from indiſcreet.] 
Without prudence ; without conſiders. 
ation; without judgment, N 

Job on juſlice hath aſperſions lung, ? 
And ſpoken indiſcreetly with his tongue. Sardys. 

Let a great perſonage undertake an act ion paſ- 
ſionately, let him manage it ind:ſcreetly, and he 

* ſhall have enough to flatter him. Taylor: 


InDiSCrETION. 2. / [indiſcretion, Fr. 


in and diſcretion.) Imprudence; raſh- 
neſs; incouſideration, 
Iulliſcret ion ſometimes ſerves us well, 
When our deep plots do fail. Shakſpeare, 
His offences did proceed rather from negligence?” 
raſhnels, or other indiſcretion, than from any ma- 
licious thought. Hayward. 
Looſe papers have been obtained from us by 
the importunity and divulged by the indiſcretion 
of friends, although reſtrained by promiſes. 


| Swift. 
 InDiscrr'MINATE. 4d}. ram. rome 
Latin. ] Undiſtinguiſhable; not marked 


with any note of diſtinction. 
InDiscR1MINATELY. adv. "voy indiſ- 
criminate.] Without diſtinction. : 
Others uſe defamatory diſcourſe purely for 
love of talk: whoie ſpeech, like a flowing cur- 
rent, bears away udiſ-riminately whatever lies in 
its way. Government of the Tongue, 
Liquors, frrong of acid ſalts, deſtroy the blus- 
neſs of the infuſion of our wood; and liquors. i- 
diſcriminately, that abuund with ſulphureous ſalts, 


reftore it. Boyle. 
INDISPE/NSABLE. adj. {French.] 
Not to be remitted; not to be ſpared ; 


neceſſary. 8 | 
Rocks, mountains, and caverns, againſt which 
„ theſe exceptions are made, are of indien fable 
' uſe and neceility, as well tu earth as to man, 
| Vuedward's Natural 3/ijlory, 

InDisPE'NSABLENESS, u. / [from ind'/- 

' penſable.) State of not being to be 

ſpared; neceſſity. 

Inpisee'NSABLY. adv. [from indiſperi- 
ſ/able.)- Without diſpenſation; Without 
remiſſion ; neceſſarily. | 

Every one muſt look upon biraſelf as i.tiſpene 
ſably obliged to the practice of duty. All ſon. | 

To INDISPQ'SE. v. a. [indiſpo/er, Tr.] 

1. To make unfit: with er. 

Nothing can be reckoned good or bad to us in 
this life, any farther than it prepares or indiſpoſas 
us for the enjoy ments of another, Atterbury, 


2. To diſincline; to make averſc: with zo. 
It has a range efficacy to indijpfe the heatt 
Seuth's Sermons, 


to diiqualify for zis pro- 


to religion. 


3. To diſorder; 


tible.] Not to be 


ated ; incapable | per functions. 


IN D | 
Type foul is not now hindered in its actings by 
be diſtemperature of indiſpoſed organs. Glarrv. 
4. To diſorder lightly with regard to 
health. 

Though it weakened, yet it made him rather 
indi ſpeſed than ſick, and did no ways diſable him 
from fiudying, Walton, 

3. To make unfavourable : with toward. 
. The king was ſufficiently indiſpsſed toxvar ds the 
perſons or the principles of Calvin's diſciples. 
| Clarendon, 
Ixpisro's DN ESS. n. / om indiſpoſed.s} 

State of unfitneſs or difinclination ; diſ- 

ordered ſtate. 

It is not any innate harſhneſs in piety that rt n- 
ders the firſt eſſays of it unpleaſant; that is owing 
only to the indiſpoſedneſs of our own hearts, 

Decay of Piety. 
IN Dis rOsT TON. . /. ¶indiſpgſition, Fr. 
from indiſpoſe. 
1. Diſorder of health; tendency to ſick- 
neſs ; ſlight diſeaſe. 

The king did complain of a continual infirmity 
of body, yet rather as an indiſpsfution in health 
than any ſet ſickneſs, Hayward. 

I have known a great fleet loſe great occaſions, 

by an indiſpoſition of the admiral, while he was 


SY 


neither well enough to exerciſe, nor ill enough to |. 


leave the command, Temple. 

Wiſdom is {till looking forward, from the firſt 
Hrdiſpeſitions into the progreſs of the diſeaſe, 

L' Eftrange. 

His life ſeems to have been prolonged heyond 
its natural term, under thoſe indiſpofitions which 

hung upon the latter part of it. _ © Addiſon. 
2. Diſinclination; diſlike ; with zo or 
toward, 

The indiſpoſition of the church of Rome te re- 
form herſelt, muſt be no ſtay unto us from per- 
forming our duty to God. Hooker. 
© The mind, by every degree of affected unbe- 
lief, contracts more and more of a general indi/- 
poſition toward; believing. Atterbury. 

InDisev/TABLE. adj. [in and diſputable.] 
Uncontrovertible ; inconteſtable ; evi- 
dent; certain. | 

There is no maxim in politicks more indiſpu- 
table, than that a nation ſhould have many honours 
to reſerve for thoſe who do national ſervices. 

: Addiſon, 

The apoſtle afferts a clear indiſputable conclu- 
ſion, which could admit of no queſtion. Rogers. 

InDpiseu'TABLENESS. n./. from indiſpu- 
table.] The ſtate of being indiſputa- 
ble; certainty ; evidence. 

InDiseU'TABLY. adv. | from . ] 

1. Without controverſy ; certainly; evi- 
dently- | 

The thing itſelf is queſtionable, nor is it ind:/- 
putably certain what death the died. Brown. | 

2. Without oppoſition. 

They queſtioned” a duty that had been ind:/- 

piitably granted to ſo many preceding kings. 
Hawel's Vecal Foreſt. 

InD1880'LVABLE., adj. [in and diſſolvable, ] 

1, Indiſſoluble; not ſeparaþle as to its 
parts. 

Metals, corroded with a little acid, turn into 
ruſt, which is an earth taſteleſs and ind/{fo/vablc 
in Mater; and this earth, imbibed with more 
acid, becomes a metaliick ſalt. Newton. 

2. Obligatory ; not to be broken; bind- 

ing for ever. | 

Depoſition and degradation are without hope 

of any remiffion, and therefore the law ſtiles them 
an indiſſolvable bond; but a cenſure, a diſſolvable 
bond, Ayliffe*s Parergon. 


Innmiss0LUBILITY, n. /. [| indiffulubilite, 
A French; from indiſſoaluble.] 
1. Reſiſtance to a diflolving power; firm- 


Vol. I. 


] 


neſs; ſtableneſs. | 


IND 


What hoops hold this maſs of matter in ſo 
cloſe a preſſure together from whence ſteel has its 
firmueſs, and the parts of a diamond their hard- 
neſs and indifſÞ/ubility? Locke. 

2. Perpetuity of obligation. 


In D1's80LUBLE, adj. [ indifſoluble, Fr. 
indifſolubilis, Lat. in and diſſoluble.] 

1. Reſiſting all ſeparation of its parts ; 
firm; ſtable. | 

When common.gold and lead are mingled, the 
lead may be ſevered almoſt unaltered; yet if, in- 
ſtead of the gold, a tantillum of the red elixir be 
mingled with the ſaturn, their union will be fo 
indiſſoluble, that there is no poiſible way of ſepa- 
rating the diffuſed clixir from the fixed lead. 

83 Boyle. 

2. Binding for ever; ſubſiſting for ever; 
not to be looſcd. 

Far more comfort it were for us, to be joined 
with you in bands of indi/ſeluble love and amity, 
to live as if our perſons being many, our ſouls 
were but one, Hooker, 

There is the ſupreme and indiſſoluble conſan- 
guinity between men, of which the heathen poet 
ſaith we are all his generation. Bacon, 

They might juſtly wonder, that men ſo taught, 
ſo obliged to be kind to all, ſhould behave them- 
ſelves ſo contrary to ſuch heazenly inſtructions, 
ſuch indiſſolulle obligations. South, 

InDi's80LUBLENESs. n. /. [from indifſo- 
luble.] Indiſſolubility; reſiſtance to ſe- 
paration of parts. 


Adam, though conſiſting of a compoſition in- 


triofically diſſolvable, might have held, by the 


divine will, a ſtate of immortality and ini: 
bleneſs of his compoſition, Hale, 
Inpi's0LUBLY. adv. [from indiſſaluble.] 
1. Ina manner teſiſting all ſeparation, 
On they move 
Indiſſolubly firm; nor obvious hill, x 
Nor ſtrait' ning vale, nor wood, nor ſtream divide 
Their perfect ranks. Milton. 
The remaining aſhes, by a further degree of 
fire, may be indiſſolully united into glaſs, Boyle. 
They willingly unite, . 
Indiſſulubly firm: from Dubris ſouth 
To northern Orcades. 
2. For ever obligatorily. 
InpisTI'NCT, adj. [ indiſtindt, Fr. in and 
diſlinctus, Lat.] | 
I. Not plainly marked ; confuſed. 
That which is now a horſe, even with a 
thought, 
The rack diſlimns, and makes it indie? 
As water is in water, Shakſpeare. 

She warbled in her throat, 
And tun'd her voice to many a merry note: 

But indif{in&, and neither ſweet nor clear. Dryd. 

When we ſpeak of the infinite divifibility of 
matter, we keep a very clear and diſtinct idea of 
diviſion and diviſibility; but when we come to 
parts too ſmall for our tenſes, our ideas of theſe 

little bodies become obſcure and indiftin, JF atts, 
2. Not exactly diſcerning. 

We throw out our eyes for brave Othello, 
Ev'n till we make the main and th' ærial blue 
An indifline regard. Shak ſpeare, 

IVDTsTINCTION. n. ,. [from imdiftind, ] 
1. Confuſion ; uncertainty. 

The indiftinFicn of many of the ſame name, 
or the miſapplication of the act of one unto an- 
other, hath made ſome doubt, Brown, 

2. Omiſſion of diſcrimination z5 indiſcri- 
mination, 

An indiſtixction of all perſons, or equality of 
all orders, is far from being agreeabie to the will 
of God. . Sprat. 

InvisTI'NCTLY. adv. [from indiftind.] 
1, Confuſedly ; uncertainly ; without de- 
finiteneſs or diſcrimination. 

In its ſides it was bounded diftin&tly, but on 
its ends confuſedly and indifiin@ly, the light there 
vaniſhing by degrees, Newter's Opticks, 


Philips. 


IND 


| 2. Without being diſtinguiſhed. 


Making trial thereof, both the liquors ſoaked 
indiflin&ly through the bowl. * Brown, 


IxD1sTI'NCTNESS. . /. [from indiffind. ] 
Confuſion ; ne yaa = obſcurity. 
There is unevenneſs or indiſtinEnefs in the ſlyle 
of theſe places, concerning the origin and form 
of the earth. 4 Burnet's 7 hrory. 
Old age makes the cornea and coat of the 
cryſtalline humour grow flatter; ſo that the 
light, for want of ſufficient refiation, will not 
converge to the bottom of the cye, but beyond it, 
and by conſequence paint in the bottom of the 
y + a confuſed picture; and according to the ime 
Ainctucſi of this picture, the object will appear 
confuſed. Re toton. 


InDisTU'RBANCE. wg [in and diſturb.} 
Calmneſs; freedom from diſturbance. 
What is called by the ftoicks apathy, and by 
the ſcepticks indifurbance, ſeems all but to meau 
great tranquillity of mind, Temple. 
INDIVIDUAL. adj. [ individu, indivi- 
duel, French; individuus, Latin, ] 
I. Separate from others of the ſame ſpe- 
cies ; ſingle ; numerically one. 
Neither is it enough to conſult, ſecundum genee 
ra, what the kind and character of the perſon 


ſhould be; for the moſt judgment is ſhewn in 
the choice of individuals. Bacor, 


They preſent us with images more perfect than 


the life in any individual, Dryden's Dufreſney. 
Muſt the whole man, amazing thought! retuin 
To the cold marble, or contracted urn! 
And never ſhall thoſe particles agree, 
That were in life this individual he ? 
Know all the good that individuals find, 
Lies in three words, health, peace, and compe- 
tence. Pape. 
We ſee each circumſtance of art and i via 
of nature ſummoned together by the extent and 
fecundity of his imagination. Pope. 
It would be wiſe in them, as indiridual and 
private mortals, to look back a little upon the 
forms they have raiſed, as well as thoſe they 
have eſcaped, Swifts 
The object of any particular idea is called an 
individual: fo Peter is an individual man, Lone 
don is an indimidual city. IFatts, 


2. Undivided; not to be parted or diſ- 
joined, 
To give thee heing, I lent 


Out of my fide to thee, neareſt my heart, 
Subſtantial life, to have thee by my fide 


Prior. 


Hence forth an indiwidual ſolace dear. Aliltor, 
Long eternity ſhall greet our bliſs 
With an indiwidual Kils, Milton, 


Under his great vicegerent reign abide 
United, as one individual foul, 

For ever happy. Al. Aon. 
IN DIVIDbVUA“LIrv. a. /. [from individual.} 
Separate or diſtinct exiſtence. 

He would tell his inſtructor, that all men were 
not hnguiar: that imdividuality could hardly be 
predicated of any man; for it was commonly 
ſaid, that a man is not the ſame he was, and that 
madmen are beſide themſelves. Arbuthnets 


InprvrDvaLlLY. adv. from individual.} 
1. With ſeparate or diſtin exiſtence: 
numerically, 

How thould that ſubfſt ſolitarily by itſelf, 
which bath no ſubſtance, but 72! iauwally the very 
ſame whereby others ſuhſilt with it? Heotker, 

2. Not ſeparably; incommunicably. 

F daie not pronounce him orniſcious, that 
being an attribute indiridualty proper to the god- 
head, and incommunicable to any created ſub- 
ſtance, Hakexwill on Pricidences 


To INDiv1I'DUATE, v. a. [from indivi- 
duus, Lat.] To diftinguiſh from others 
of the ſame ſpecies; to make fingle. - 
Life is individuated into infinite numbers, that 


have their diftinQ ſevſe and pleaſure, Mo-. 
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Twpv'crion, . /. [ induction, French; 
inductio, Latin. ] 
x, Introduction; entrance; anciently pre- 
face. : 
Theſe promiſes are fair, the parties ſure, 
And our indution full of proſp'rous hope. Shak, 
e. Induction is when, from ſeveral particu- 
lar propoſitions, we infer one general : 
as, the doctrine of the Socinians cannot 
be proved from the goſpels, it cannot be 
proved from the acts of the apoſtles, it 
cannot be proved from the epiſtles, nor 
the book of revelations; therefore it 
cannot be proved from the New Teſta- 
ment, Watts Logick, 
The inquiſition by uon is wonderful hard; 
for the things reported are full of fables, and new 


experiments can hardly be made but with ex- 
treme caution. Bacon. 
Mathematical things are only capable of clear 
demonſtration : cunclufions in natural philoſophy 
are proved by indu#ion of experiments, things 
moral by moral arguments, and matters of fact 
by credible teſtimony. Tillotſon. 
Although the arguing from experiments and 
obſervations by induction be no demonſtration of 
general concluſions, yet it is the beſt way of ar- 
guing which the nature of things admits of, .and 
may be looked upon as ſo much the ſtronger by 
how much the indu&iwr is more general: and if 
na exception occur from phenomena, the con- 
clufion may be general. Newton's Opticks, 
He brought in a new way of arguing from in- 
duttien, and that grounded upon obſervation and 
experiments. Baker, 
$. The act or ſtate of taking poſſeſſion of 
an eccleſiaſtical living. 
Inpvu'crive. adj. from indu?,] 
1. Leading; perſuaſive : with 79. 
A brutiſh vice, 
InduAive mainly ts the fin of Eve, 
2. Capable to infer or produce. 
Abatements may take away infallible conclu- 
dency in theſe evidences of fact, yet they may be 
probable and indufive of credibility, though not 
of ſcience. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
3. Proceeding not by demonſtration, but 
induction. | 
To Invv's. v. a. [induo, Latin. ] 
1. To inveſt ; to clothe. 
One faſt matter all, 
Indu'd with various forms. Milton. 
2. It ſeems ſometimes to be, even by good 
writers, confounded. with endow or in- 
dow, to furniſh or enrich with any qua- 
lity or excellence. 
The angel, by whom God indu'd the waters of 
Betheſda with ſupernatural virtue, was not ſeen; 
yet the angel's preſence was known by the waters, 


Heoker. 
His pow'rs, with dreadful ſtrength indu'd. 


Chapman. 
74 INDU'LGE. v. a. [ indulgeo, Lat.] 
1. To encourage by complifince. 

The lazy glutton ſafe at home will keep; 

Indulge his ſloth, and fatten with his ſleep. Dryd. 

2. To fondle; to favour; to gratify with 
conceſſion; to foſter. If the matter of 
indulgence be a ſingle thing, it has with 
before it; if it be a habit, it has in: as, 
he indulged himſelf with a draught of 
wine; and, he indulged hinſe!F in ſhame- 
Ful drunkenneſs. 

A mother was wont to ind/ge her daughters 
with dogs, ſquirrels, ur birds; but then they muff 
keep them well. Locke. 

To live like thoſe that have their hope in an— 
other liſe, implies that we zue owfelves in 
the gratificatious of this life very ſparingly. 

<tterbury, 


* 


Ailton. 


IND | 


3. To grant not of right but favour, 
Ancient privileges, indulged by former Kings 
to their people, muſt not, without high reaſon, be 
revoked by their ſucceſſors. Taylor. 
The virgin ent'ring bright, indu/g*d the day 
To the brown cave, and bruſh'd the dreams away. 
" Dryden, 
But ſince among mankind ſo few there are, 
Who will conform to philoſophick fare, 
This much I will indu/ge thee for thy eaſe, 
And mingle ſomething of our times to pleaſe. 
Dryden's Juvenal. 
My friend, indu/ge one labour more, 
And ſeek Atrides. Pipe“: Odyſſey. 
Vet, yet a moment, one dim ray of light 
_ Indulge, dread chaos and eternal night! Pope. 
To IxDU“LGE. v. n. [a latiniſm not in 
uſe.] To be favourable; to give indul- 
gence: with to. | 
He muſt, by indulging to one ſort of reprove- 
able diſcourſe himſelf, defeat his endeavours 
againſt the reſt, Government of the Tongue, 
INnDu'LGENCE. Tu. J. [ indulgence, French; 
Inpu'Lcency, F from indulge. ] 
1. Fondneſs ; fond kindneſs. 
Reſtraint ſhe will not brook ; 
And left to herſelf, if evil thence enſue, 
She firſt his weak indru/gence will accule, Milton. 
The glories of our iſle, 
Which yet like golden orc, unripe in beds, 
Expect the warm indu/gerncy of heaven. Dryden, 


2. Forbearance; tenderneſs : oppoſite to 
rigour. 

They er, that through indu/gerce tv others, or 
fondneis to any fin in themſelves, ſubſtitute for 
repentance any thing leſs. Hammond. 

In known images of life, I gueſs 
The labour greater, as th' Zudulgence leſs. 

3. Favour granted ; liberality. 

If all theſe gracious 7*dy/gencies are without 
any effect on us, we muſt periſh in our own 
folly. Rogers. 

4. Grant of the church of Rome, not de- 
fined by themſelves. 

Thou, that giv'ſt whores indul/gences to fin, 
I'll canvaſs thee. Shakſpeare*s Henry vi. 

Indulgences, difpenſes, pardons, bulls, 

The ſport of winds. Milton. 

In purgatory, indu/gences, and ſupeierogation, 
the aſſertors ſeem to be unanimous in nothing 
but profit, ' Decay of Pity. 


% 


Pope. 


proſtitution of indu/gences, 
NDU'LGENT. ad. 
indulgens, Latin. ] 
1. Kind; gentle; liberal. 


God has done all for us that the moſt indiu/gen? 
Creator could do for the work of his hands. 


Atterbury, 


| I (indulgent, Erench; 


Repers, 
2. Mild; favourable. 
Hereafter ſuch in thy behalf ſhall be 
Th” inau/gent cenſure of poſterity. Waller 


3. Gratifying; favouring; giving way to: 
with of. 

The feeble old, indu/gent of their eaſe, Dryd. 

InDU'LGENTLY. adv. | from indulgent. ] 
Without ſeverity ; without cenſure ; 
without ſelf-reproach ; with indulgence. 

He that not only commits ſome act of fin, but 
lives indu/genrt!y in it, is never to be counted a re- 
generate man. Hammond 

InDu'iT, Nn. /. [Italian and French.) 

Indu'LTO. Privilege or exemption, 

To I NDURATE. v. u. [induro, Latin. 
To grow hard; to harden. 

Stones within the earth at firft are but rad 
earth or clay; and ſo mincrals come at firit of 
Juices concrete, which afterwards indurate, 

Bacen's Natural Iliſieny 

That plants and ligneous bodies may 7du te 

under water without approachment of air, we 


| have experiments in Corallines, 


Leo x. is deſervedly infamous for his baſe 


þ 


| INE 
To L' DUnATE. v. a. 
1. To make hard. 1 
A contracted indurated bladder is a eireum- 


ſtance ſometimes attending on the ſtone, and in- 
deed an extraordinaty dangerous one, Sharp. 


2. To harden the mind; to ſear the con- 
ſcience. 
INDURA'TION. n. , [from indurate.] 


1. The ſtate of growing hard. 


This is a notable inſtance of condenſation and 
induration, by burial under earth, in caves, for a 


long time. . Bacon, 
2. The act of hardening. 
3. Obduracy; hardneſs of heart. ; 
Schiſm is marked out by the apoſtle as a kind 
of petriſy ing crime, which induces that induration 
to which the feartul expectation of wrath is con- 
ſequent. Decay Pie 


-INDU'STRIOUS. adj. [induſtricux, Fre 


induſtrius, Latin. ] 
1. Diligent ; laborious ; aſfiduous: oppo- 
{cd to /lothful. 

Frugal and indufrious men are commonly 

friencly to the eſtabliſhed government, Temple, 
2. Laborious to a particular end: oppolite 
to remiſs, 

He himſelf, being excellently learned, and 4 
duſtrious to ſeek out the truth of all things con- 
cerning the original of his own people, bath ſet 
down the teſtimony of the ancients truly. 


Spenſer, 
Let our juſt cenſures 
Attend the true event, and put we on 
Induſtrious ſoldierſhip. She. 
. His thoughs were low: 
To vice induflrious; but to nobler deeds 
Timorous and flothful. Milton, 


3. Deſigned ; done for the purpoſe. 

The induſtrious perforation of the tendons of the 
ſecond joints of fingers and toes, draw the ten- 
dons of the third joints through. More. 

Obſerve carefully all the events which happen 
either by an occaſional concurrence of vaiiyus 
cauſes, or by the induftr ious apphcation ef knows= 
ing men. Watts on the Mind, 


Inpu'sTr1OUSLY, adv. | from induf{rigus, ] 
1. With habitual diligence; not idly. 
2, Diligently ; laboriouſly; aſſiduouſly. 
Great Britain was never before united wider 
one king, notwithitandi: g that the uniting nad 
been induffricufly attempted both by war and 
peace. Vacon. 
3. For the ſet purpoſe; with dcſizn, 
Some friends to vice indu{irigyfly detend 
Theſe innocent diverſions, and pretend 
That I the tricks of youth tou roughly blame. 
Drytn's Jura. 
I am not under the neceſſity of det laring my- 
ſelf, and I indufirionufly conceal my num, which 
wholly exempts me from any hopes and leuts. 
Swift, 
INDUSTRY. n. /. [induftrie, Fr. tnduſtrin, 
Lat.] Diligence; aſſiduity; habitual 
or act ual laboriouſneſs. | 
The ſweat of imduſtry would dry and die, 
But for the end it works to. 
Sec the laborious hee 
For little drops of honey fi2c 
And theie with humble 1weets content her e- 
dfir y. Corohry, 
Providence would only initiate mankind into 
the uſeful knowledge of ber treaſures, leaving 
the reſt to employ our imtgiry, that we might nut 
live like idle luitcrcrs, Mare. 


To INE'BRIATE. v. a. [inehrio, Lat.] 

PS : a is NY 
To intoxicate; to make drunk, 

Wine ſugared {rrb1r ia7oth lets than wine pure: 
ſops in wine, quantity for quantity, rente 
mor? than wine of itſell. Baron, 

Fiſh entering far in and mecting with the 
freth watet, as if /evr7@ted, turn up their bels 
and are taken, Sau. 3s. 


Shak „ re. 


Brown. | 
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INE 


Ty IxE“ERTIAT E. v. a. 
to be intoxicated, 

At Conſtantinople, fiſh, that come from the 
Euxine ſea into the freſh water, do incbriate 
and turn up their hellies, ſo as you may take 
them with your hand. Bacon. 


INeBrIA/TION. n. . [from inebriate.] 
Drunkenneſs; intoxication. 
That cornelians and bloodſtones may be of 


virtue, experience will make us grant; but not 
that an amethy ſt prevents inebriatin, Brown, 


IxtrFanr'tity. . /; [from inefable.] 
Unſpeakablenefs. 

IxNte'rravle. adj. I ingſfable, Fr. inefſabi- 
lis, Lat.) Unſpeakable ; unutterable ; 
not to be expreſſed. It is uſed almoſt 
always in a good ſenſe. 

To whom the Son, with calm aſpect, and clear, 
Ligut'ning divine, able, ſerene | 
Made anſwer. Milton. 
Reflect upon a clear, unblotted, acquitted con- 
ſcience, and feed upon the inzffab/e comforts of 
the memorial of a conquered temptation. - South, 
I 


XE'FFABLY, adv, [from ineffable.] Ina 
manner not to be expreſſed. 


He all his father full expreſs'd, 

Tneffably into his face receiv'd. Milton. 

IxFFrE'CTIVE. adj. I ingſectif, Fr. in and 
Hedtive.] That can produce no effect; 
unactive; inefficient ; uſeleſs. 

As the body, without blood, is a dead and 
lifeleſs trunk; ſo is the word of God, with- 
out the ſpirit, a dead and ineffe#tive letter. 

Taylor. 

He that aſſures himſelf he never errs, will al- 
ways err; and his preſumptions will render all 
attempts to inform lim ineffetive. Glanville. 

IxErFFECTUAL. adj. [in and efeGual.] 
Unable to produce its proper effect; 
weak; wanting power. 

Tie publick reading of the Apocrypha they 
gondemn as a thing effectual unto evil: the bare 
reading even of ſcriptures themſelves they 
millike, as a thing ineffefFual to do good. 

| Hooker. 

The death of Patrocles, joined to the offer of 
Agamemnon, which of itſelf had proved inef- 
fectuul. ; ope. 

InNtzersE'CTUALLY. adv, [ from incfſefual. | 
Without effect. 

INEFF&CTUALNESS. #. ,. [from ingſſec- 
tual.) Incſheacy; want of power to 
perform the proper effect. 

St. James ſpeaks of the ineffeFualneſs of ſome 


men's devotion, Ye atk, and receive not, be- 
cauſe ye aik 2 miſs. Wake. 


IxEFrIeAcious. adj. [| inefficace, Fr. in- 
eficax, Lat.] Unable to produce ef- 
fects; weak; feeble. Ineſſedual rather 
denotes an actual failure; and inefficactous, 
an habitual impotence to any effect. 

Is net that better than always to have the rod 
in hand, and, by frequent uſe, miſapply and 
render in2fficacious this uſeful remedy? Lo ke. 

In E rricacr. . J. [in and efficacia, Lat.] 
Want of power; want of effect. 


To grow drunk; 


Inz'LEGANCE. N. /. [from inelegant.] 


Int'LEGancy. 1 
want of elegance, 


Abſence of beauty ; 


INE LEGANT. adj. [inelegans, Lat.] 


1. Not becoming; not beautiful: oppo- 
lite to elegant. 

What order, ſo contriv'd as not to mix 
Taſtes, not weil join'd, /nelegant, but bring 
Tatte atter taſte, upheld with Kindlieſt change. 

Milton 

This very variety of fea and land, biH and 

dale, Which is here reputed ſo ie,, and un- 


| 


ö 


] 


INE 


becoming, is indecd extremely charming and 
agreeabie. Wodward, 


2. Wanting ornament of language. 


Modern criticks, having never read Homer | 
but in low and ine/egant tranſlations, impute the | 


meanneſs of the tran{lation to the poet. Broome, 

Inz'LOQUENT. &dj. [in and eloquens, Lat.] 
Not perſuaſive ; not oratorical : oppolite 
to eloquent. 

INxE'rr. adj. ineptus, Lat.] 

1. Trifling ; fooliſh, 

The works of nature, being neither uſeleſs nor 
inept, mult be guided by ſome principle of 
knowledge. ore. 

After their various unſueceſsful ways, 

Their fruitleſs labour, and inept eſſays, 
No cauſe of theic appearances they'll find, 
But power exerted by th” eternal mind. Blackmore. 


2, Unfit for any purpoſe ; uſeleſs. 

When the upper and vegetative ſtratum was 
once waſhed off by rains, the hills would have 
become barren, the ſtrata below yielding only 
mere ſterile matter, ſuch as was wholly inep! and 
improper for the formation of vegetables. 

Woodward. 
Ixz'eTLY. adv. [inept?, Lat.] rifling- 
ly; fooliſhly ; unfitly. 

None of them are made fooliſhly or inept:y. 

More. 

All things were at firſt diſpoſed by an omm- 

ſcient intelled, that cannot contrive inept/y. 
| Glarmville 
INE PTITVU DE. 7. /. [from ineptus, Lat.] 


Ualitneſs. 


The grating and rubbing of the axes againſt the 
ſockets, wherein they are placed, will caule ſome 
ineptitude or reſiſtency to the rotation of the cy- 
linder. 

An omnipotent agent works infallibly and ir- 
reſiſtibly, no ineptitude or ſtubbornneſs of the 
matter being ever able to hinder lum. Ray 

There is an ineptitude to motion from too 
great laxity, and ineptitude to motion from tuo 
great tention, Ai but hnot 

INeqQuaA'LITY, n. / [ inegalite, Fr. from 
inequalitas, and inequalis. Lat. ] 


1. Difference of comparative quantity. 
There is ſo great an inequality in tne length of 
our legs and arms, as makes it impoſlible for u- 
to walk on all four. Ray. 


2. Unevenneſs; interchange of higher and 
lower parts. 
The countiy is cut into ſo many hills and in- 
equalities as renders it defenſible. Addiſon. 
The glaſs ſcemed well wrought; yet when it 
was quick hivercd, the reflexion diſcovered-innu- 
merable in:qualitics all over the glals, Newton 
If there were no inequalities in the ſurface of 
the carth, nor in the ſeaſons of the year, we 
ſhould loſe a confiderable ſhare of the vegetable 
kingdom. Bentley. 
3. Diſproportion to any office or purpoſe* 
ſtate of not being adequate; inadequate- 
nels. 
The great inequality of all things to the appe- 
tites of a rational ſoul appears from this, that in 
all worfflly inings a man finds not half the plea- 
ſure in the actual poſſeſſion that he propoſed in 
the expeHation. South, 


4. Change of ſtate; unlikeneſs of a thing 
to itſelf; difference of temper or qua- 
lity. 

In ſome places, by the nature of the earth, 
and by the ficuation of woods and hills, the air 
is more unequal than in others; and inequality 
of air is ever an enemy to health: Bacon. 

5. Difference of rank or ftation. 

If ſo ſmall ineqra/ity between man and man 
make in them modeſty a commendabie virtue, 
who reſpett.ng ſupe<11 rs as ſuperiors, can neither 
ſpeak nor ſtand before them without fear. 

Iceler. 


. 


| 


Wilkins. 


| 


IxEAIAABILITT. n. /. [from inerrable. 5 
Exemption from errour; infallibility. 

I cannot allow their witdom ſuch a complete- 
nels and inerrability as to exclude my ſelf from 
Judging. King Charles, 

INE RRABLE. adj. [in and err. ] Ex- 
empt from crrour. TH 

We have conviction from reaſon, or deciſions 
from the inerrable and requiſite conditions of 


ſenſe. Brown, 
Infallibility and inerrableneſs is aſſumed by the 
Romiſh church, without any inerrable ground to 


build it on. Hammond. 


INE RRABLENESs. n. ,. [from inerrable.] 
Exemption from errour. 
Infaliibility and inerrableneſi is aſſumed and in- 
cloſed by the Romiſh church, without any iner- 
rable ground to build it on. Hammond. 


INE'RRABLY. adv. ¶ from inerrable.] With 
ſecurity from errout; infallibly. 

Inc 'sRINGLY. adv. [in and erring. I 
Without errour; without miſtake; with- 
out deviation. \ 

That divers limners at a diftance, without 
copy, ſhuuld draw. the ſame picture, is more 
cynceivable, than that matter ſhould trame itſelf 
lo inerzingly according to the idea of its kind, 

Glanville 


| [NE RT. adj. Diners, Latin. ] Dull; flug- 


giſh ; motionleſs, 
Body alone, inert aud brute, you'll find ; 
The caule of all things is by you aſſign'd. 


Blackmore. 
Informer of the planetary train! 


Witi.out whuſequickening glance their cumb'rous 
orbs | 


Were brute unlively maſs, inert and dead. 
Thomſom. 


Ixe'RTLY. adv. [from inert.] Sluggiſit- 
ly; dully. 
Ye pow'rs, 
Suſpend a while your force incrtly ſtrong. 
| Dunciadt 
IxESscA“TIOR. n. / [in and , Latin. ] 
The act of ens } | Dit. 
INE'STIMABLE. adi {| ine//imable, French; 
1i:ſimatilis, Latin.] Too valuable to 
be rated ; tranſcending all price, 
I tzought I ſaw a thouſamd fearful wrecks, 
A thouſand men that fiſhes gnaw'd upon; 
Wedges of gold, great anchors, heaps of pearl, 
In:jiimab/e ſtones, wivalu'd jewels. Shatyprare, 
Tue pope thereupon took advantage, abuſing 
the ſimplicity of the king, to ſuck out in:/imable. 
ſums of money, to the intolerable grievance of 
both the clergy and temporality. Abbot. 
There we thal! ſee a ſight worthy dying for, 
that bleſſed Saviour, of whom the ſcrpture does 
io excellently enteſtain us, and who does ſo high- 
ly celerve of us upon the ſcore of his infinite 
perfe ctions, and his ingiimable benefits. Boyle, 
And ſhall this prize, th' HHimabte prize, . 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze! Pops. 
INE'VIDENT. adj. ¶ inevident, Fr. in and 
evident. | Not plain; obſcure. Not in 
uſe. 

The habit of faith in divinity is an argument of 
things unſeen, and a ſtable affent unto things in- 
evident, upon autnority of the divine revealer. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours, 

IneviTaBrLiITY. #n. /. [from inevitable.] 
Imp libility to be avoided ; certainty. 
By liber y, I do underftand neither a liberty 
fiom fin, milery, ſervitade, nor violence, but 
from neceſhty, or rather neceflitation; that is, an 
unwerlal immunity trom all 7er:itability and de- 
termination to one. Brumull againji Hobbes. 
[NE'VITABLE. adj. inevitable, Fr. in- 
ev'tabilis, Lat.] Unavgidable ; not to 


be etcaped. 
; 


Thad a paſs with him: he gives me the ſtuek in 
with ſuch a mortal motion, that it is inevitable. 


. Shakſpeare's Twelfth Night 
Fate inevitable 


Subdues us. Milton. 
Since my inevitable death you know, 
You ſafcly unavailing pity ſhow. Dryden. 


Ing'viTaBLY. adv. (from inevitable. 
Without poſſibility of eſcape. 
The day thou cat'ft there-f, my ſole command 
Tranſgreit, imevitably thou ſhalt die. Milton. 
How inevitably does an immoderate laughter 
endin a figh! South, 
If they look no further than the next line, it 
wil inevitably follow, that they can drive to no 
certain point. - Dryden, 
Inflammations of the bowels oft inevitably 
tend to the ruin of the whole Harry. 
If our ſenſe of Hearing were exalted we thould 
have no quiet or fleep in the fHlenteſt nights, and 
we muſt inevitably be ſtricken deaf or dead with 
a clap of thunder, Bentley 
IxExcU's ABLE. adj. | inexcnſable, Fr. in 
excuſabilis, Lat. in and excu/able.) Nut 
to be excuſed ; not to be paliiated by 
apology. 
It is a temerity, and a fo'lv inexcuſab/, to de - 
liver up oui ſelves necdleſsiy iuto another's power 
. ' By Ejt range 
As we are an iſland wit:: ports and navgatie 
ſeas, we ſhould be irexcufubl: it we did nut 
make theſe blethngs turn to account Aldifen. 
Such a favour could only render them more .- 
durate, and more incxcnuſable it would inhance 
their guilt. Atte, U. 
If learning be not encouraged under yuur zd 
miniſtration, you are the molt /rexcuſable pe ton 
alis E. Swif _ 
A fallen woman is the more inevcſable, as, 
from the cradle, the ſex is warncd againlt the de- 
luſions of men | Clariſſa 
Inzxcu'saBLENESS. n. . [from inexcu- 


fable. ] Enormity beyond forgiveneſs 
or palliation 

Their inexcujublencſs is ſtated upon the ſuppo- 
fition that they Knew God, but did not glorify 
him: ö South, 

Ixtxcu'sAaBLY. adv. [from inexcuſable. | 
To a degree of guilt ur folly beyond ex- 
cule. 

It will inexcuſably condemn ſome men, who 
having teceived excellent endowments, yet have 
ſraſtraced the intention. Brown. 

INExHA'LABLE. adj. [in and exhale.) 
That cannot evaporate. 

A new laid egg will not fo eafily be boiled 
hard, becauſe it contains a great ſtock of humid 
parts, which muſt be evaporared betore the heat 
can bring the inexha/able parts into conſiſtence 

Brown's Fulgar Errours. 
IN EXHAUST ED. adj. [in and exhauſted.) 
Unemptied ; not poſſible to be emptied. 

So wert thou born into a tuneful ſtrain, 

An early, rich, and inexhaufted vem. Dryden. 
InEXHA'USTIBLE. adj. [in and exhauſt. 
ible.] Not to be drawn all away; not 
to be ſpent. 

Reflect on the variety of combinations which 
may ie made with number, whoſe ſtock is Ja- 
exharſtible and truly infinite. Locke. 

Tue ftock that the mind has in its powe*, by 
varying the idea of (pace, is perfedtly 7n- 
exhauſtible, and ſo it can multiply figures in in 
fiulti m. Le (Ke. 

Inexr'srENT. adi. [in and exiſlent. 
1. Not haviug being; not to be found in 
nature. 

To expreſs complexed fgnifications, thay took 
a liberty to compound and piece together cica+ 
tures of allowable forms into mixtures im x4), cat, 

Brown's Falger Errom s, 
2. Exiſting in ſomethung elſe. This ute 
is rare. 


INE 


| much as inexi/tent in the 
are obtained. 


Inux1'sSTENCE. n. /. 


not to be moved by 
You- are more inhuma 


The icourge 


And nuugint was iecn, a 


— 4 


INEXPEDIENCE., In. 
INEXPE DIENCY. 


It concerneth ſuperiou 


indifferent things. 


mical attairs. 


mankind. 


Not experienced. 
IN EXPERT. 0%. 


— Through the wild deſert 
Leſt ent'ring on the Cai 


In 4etters and in laws 
Not inexperts 


INEXPIABLE. as}. 
ineupiabilis, Latin. 

1. Not to be atoned. 

2. Not to be mollig ed 


= 


| 


| way 


INE XPIABLY. d. 


| 


INE'xXPLEABLY. dv. 
Infatiably. 


What were theſe harp 


INE'XPLICABLE. Gd. 
and explico, Lat, | 


Inexorable calls to penance. 
The gueſts invited came, 
And with the reit tu' ine able dame. Dryden. 
Th in-xorable gates were barr'd, 
But dreadful glcams, ſhricks of woe. 


We can be deaf to the words of ſo ſweet a 
charmer, and incxorable to all his invitations. 


War terrify them inexpert. 


To raiſe in me inoapial!. 


tors, and the 7r2vplenty covetous ? 


* We doubt whether theſe heterogenelties be ſo 


concrete, whence they 
Bey le. 


in and exiſtence. ] 


Want of being; want of exiſtence. 
He calls up the heroes of former ages from a 
ſtate of inexiftence to adorn and div erſify his poem. 


Broome on the Odyſſ:y. 


INe'xORABLE. adj. [| inzxorable, Fr. inex- 
orabilis, Lat.] Not to be entreated ; 


entreaty. 
n, more inexorable, 


On ten times more, than tygers of Hyicania ! 


Shakſpeare, 


Inexorable dog) Shakſpeare's Merch, of Venice. 


Milton. 


nd nouglt was heard, 
Pope. 


Rogers, 
. [in and expedi- 
ency.] Want of fit- 


rs to look well to the ex- 


ped.ency and inexpediency of what they envin in 


Sande: ſon. 


neis ; want of propriety ; unſuitableneſs 
to time or place; inconvenience, 


f Boyle. 


We ſhould be prepared not only with patience 
to bear, but to receive with thankfulneſs a re- 
pulſe, if God ſhould ſce them to be incypedient. 


Smalridpe. 


INExPE'RIENCE. n. /. | inexperience, Fr. 
in and experience. ] Want of experimental 
knowledge; want of experience. 

Thy words at random argue thine inexperience, 


Milton. 


Prejudice and ſelf-ſufficiency naturally pruceed 
from inexperience of the world, and ignorance of 


Addiſon. 


unſleilled. 


; not the readieſt way, 
manite alarm'd, 


IN EXPERIENCE D. 4. %. | inexpertus, Lat.] 


[ inexpertus, Lat. in and 
expert.] Unſkiliul; 


The race cle&t advance 


Aton. 


Prior. 


[ inexpiable, French; | 


Py atonement, 


Love {ecks to nave love: 
My love how coula't thou hope, who took*ſt the 


hate? A. Iton. 
from inexhiable. 


To a degree beyond atonement, 
Excurſions are ie oad, 
; And 'tis much [{fcr to icave out than 


add. 


Rojeommen, 


ies but flatterers, dela- 
Sandys, 
[ inex;urcable, Fr. in 
Incapable vi being 


| not 10 be diſcntanged. 


* 


1 


* 


| 1 : | 

INEXPE'DIENT, adj. [in and expedicrt. | 
Inconvement 3 unſit; improperz un 
ſuitable to time or place. 


It is not in-xpedient they ſhould be known to 
come from a perſon altogether a firanger to chy- 


| 


in and expires Lat.] 
A word not in uſe. 


explained; not to be made intelligible; 


1 


INExerRE'SSIBLE. adj. in and expreſs. 1 


| 


INE 

What could fuch apprehenfions breed, but, as. 
their nature is, inexp/icable paſſions of mind, de- 
fires abhorring what they embrace, and embtac- 
ing what they abhar ? Hooker, 

To me at leaſt-this ſeems inexplicable, if light 
be nothing elſe than preſſion or motion propagated 
through ether. ewton. 

None eludes ſagacious reaſon» more, 
Than this obſcure inexplicable pow'r. Blackmore, 


INe'XPLICABLY., adv. ¶ from inexplicable. ] 


In a manner not to be explained. 
Not to be told; not to be uttered ; un- 
utterable. 
Thus when in orbs 

Of circuit inexprefſible they food, : 
Orb within orb. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Nothing can ſo peculiarly gratify the noble dH 
poſitions of human nature, a» for one man to ſee 
another ſo much himſclf as to ſigh his griefs, and 
groan his pains, to ſing his joys, and do and 
feel every thing by ſympathy and ſecret incæ- 
prefſible communications. South, 

The true God had no certain name given to 
him; for Father, and God, and Creator, are but 
titles arifing from his works; and God is not a 
name but a notion ingrafted in human nature of 
an inexprefſible being. Stilli». gflees. 

There is an inimitable grace in Vugil's 
words: and in them principally conſiſts that 
beauty, which gives ſo inexprefible a pleaſure to 
him who beſt underſtands their force: this- 
diction of his is never to be copied. Dryden. 


INEXPRE!SSTBLY. adv, ¶ from ineæpreſſible.] 
To a degree or in a manner not to be 
uttered ; unutterably. 

God will protect and reward all his fairhful 
ſervants in a manner and meaſure inexpre//ibly 
abuidant, Hammend, 

He began to play upon it : the ſound was ex- 
ceeding ſweet, and wrought into a variety of. 
tunes that were inexprefſibly melodious. Addiſ. 

INExÞU'GNABLE. adj, [ inexpugnable, Fr. 
inexpugnabilis, 3; Impregnable ; not 

to be taken by aſſault; not to be ſub- 
dued. 

Why ſhould there be implanted in each fex- 
ſuch a vehement and inexpugnabie appetite of co- 
pulation ? Rey, 

INExXTINGUISHABLE. adj. [inextinguible,. 
Fr. in and extinguo, Lat.] Unquench- 
able. 

Pillars, ſtatues, and other memorials, are a-- 
ſort of ſhadow of an endleſs life, and ſhow an 
inrxtinguiſuable defire which all men have of it, 

| Grew, 

INz'xTRICABLE. adj. [| mextricable, Fr. 
inextricatilis, Lat.] Not to be diſen— 
tangled; not to be cleared; not to be 
ſet free from obſcurity or perplexity. 

He that ſhould tye inextriceble knots, only to 
baffle the induſtry of thoſe that ſhould attempt 
to unlooſe them, would be thought not to have 
ſerved his generation. Decay of Pty. 

Stopt Ly awful heights, and gulphs imincnſe 
Of wiſdom, and of valt omnipotence, 

She trembling lands, aud does in wonder gaze, 
Loft in the wild izext1irable maze. BI . 

Men are led into ineatricivle mates by letting, 
up themſelves as judges of the world. Sen. 

INEXTRICABLY, av. [from ieee. J- 
To a degree of perplexity not to be dif- 
entangled. | 

The mechanical atheiſt, thouch you grant him 
his laws of mechaniſm, is nevertheleſs ine 
tr icably puzzled and battled with the tuft ſormas 
tion ot animals, P | 


Pp! enticy., 
In vain they ſtrive; th? intangling ſnares deny, 


Trex tricably erm, the power to tip. Pepe, 
To Ine vr. v. . In and eye. } To ino- 


culate 3 to propagate trees by the ini 


tion ot a bud into a fereign fleck. 


1 NF: 


Let fage experience teach thee all the arts 


Of grafting and ineying, Philips, 
InraLLiB!tITY, T n. / Finfallibilite, | 
Inra'LtBLENESS. 5 Fr. from infallible.) 


Inerrability ; exemption from errour. 
Infallibility is the higheſt perfection of the 
knowing faculty, and conſequently the ficmeſt 
degree of aſſent, Tilletſon 
IxrA(LLUI BLE. adj. [infallible, Fr. in and 
fallille.] Privileged from errour ; inca- 
pable of miſtake; not to be miſled or 
deceived; certain, Uſed both of per- 

ſons and things. 


Every cauſe admitteth not ſuch infallible evi- 
dence of proof, as leaveth no poſiibility of doubt 


or ſcruple behind it. Hooker, 
Believe my words 
For they are certain and infallible. Shatkſp. 


The ſucceſs is certain and infallible, and none 
ever yet miſcarried in the attempt. South, 


Is rA'LLIBLY. adv. [| from infallible. ] 
1. Without danger from deceit; with ſe- 
curity from errour. 


We cannot be as God, infallib!y knowing good | 


and evil. Smalrigge's Sermons. 


2. Certainly. 


Our bleed Lord has diſtinctly opened the 
ſceae of futurity to us, and directed us to ſuch a 
eonduct as will infallibly render us happy in it. 
Rogers. 
To IxTrA“ME. v. a. jour, Fr. inſumo, 
Latiu.] To repreſent to diſadvantage; 
to defame; to cenſure publickly; to 
make infam us; to brand. To defame 
is now uſed. 
Livia is infamed for the poiſoning of her huſ- 
baud, Bacon. 
Hitherto obſcur'd, infam'd, 
And thy Zair fruit let hang, as to no end 


Created. Milton. 
INFAMOUS. adj. [infame, infamant, 
Fr. infamis, Lat.] Publickly branded 


with guilt; openly cenſured ; of bad 
report. 
Theſe that be near, and thoſe that be far from 
thee, ſhall mock thee, which art infamors. 
Ezekiel, 
Theſe are as ſome infamous bhawd or whore 
Should praiſe a matron 3 what could hurt her 
more? Ben Jonſon, 
After-times will diſpute it, whether Hutham 
were more infamous at Hull or at Tower- Hill. 
Ts King Charles. 
Perſons infamors or branded in any publick 
court of judicature, are forbidden to be advocates, 
5 Avlife. 


TxraMovsLy. adv. [from infamous.] 

1. With open reproach ; with publick no- 
toricty of reproach, 

2. Shamefully ; ſcandalouſly. 

That poem was infamouſly bad. Dryden. 
I'nFAMOUSNESS.) ne / [inſamie, Fr. 
INTAx. infamia, Lat.] Pub- 

lick reproach; notoriety of bad cha- 

racter. | 
Ye are taken up in the lips of talkers, and are 
the infamy of the people. H zekrel, 
The noble iſle doth want her proper limbs, 
Her face defac'd with ſcars of infamy. Shatſp. 
Wilful perpetrations of unworthy actions brand, 
with moſt indelible characters of amy, the 
name and memory to poſterity, Ang Carles. 


I'nrancy. n. /. [infantia, Latin. ] 


1. The firſt part of life. Uſually extended 


by naturgliſts to ſeven years. 

Dare we affirm it was ever his meaning, that 
unto their ſalvation, who even frum their tender 
infuncy never knew any other faith or religion 
than only chriſtian, no kind of teaching can be 
available, ſaving that which was ſo needful for 


— 


the flrft univerſal converſion of gentiles, hating 
chriſtianity ? Hooker, 
Pirithous came t' attend 
This worthy Theſeus, his familiar friend : 
Their love in early infancy began, £ 
And roſe as childhood ripen'd into man. Dryden. 
The inſenſible impreſſions on our tender infar- 
cies have very important and laſting conſequences, 
f Locke 
2. Civil infancy, extended by the Engliſh 
law to one and twenty years. 
3. Firſt age of any thing ; beginning ; 
original ; commencement. 
In Spain our ſprings, like old men's children, 
be 


Decay'd and wither'd from their infancy. Dryd. 

The ditference begween the riches of Roman 
citizens in the infancy and in the grandeur of 
Rome, will appear by comparing the firſt valu- 
ation of eſtates. with the eſtates afterwards 
poſſeſſed, Arbuthnot on Coins, 


Ivra'xcTHEF, or hingfangtheft, or infang- 
theof, is compounded of three Saxon 
words: the prepoſition in, fang or fong, 
to take or catch, and thef. It ſignifics 
a privilege or liberty granted unto lords 
of certain manors to judge any thief 
taken within their fee. Cowell. 

I'Nrant. n. / [enfant, Fr. infans, Lat.] 

t. A child from the birth to the end 


of the ſeventh year. 

It being a part of their virtuous education, 
ſerveth greatly both to nouriſh in them the fear 
of God, and to put us in continual remembrance 
of that powerful grace, which opencth the mouths 
of infants to ſound his praiſe, " Hooker. 

Tizere ſhall be no more thence an 74fanr of 
days, nor an old man that hath not filled his days. 

Iſaiah. 

Young mothers wildly ſtare, with fear poſſeſt, 

And ſtrain their helpleſs infants to their breaſt. 
Dryden's Ancid, 

2. [ In law.] A young perſon to the age 
of one and twenty. 

I'NrANT. adj. Not mature; in a ſtate of 
initial imperfection, 

Within the i»fant rind of this ſmall flower 
Poiſon hath reſidence, and medicine power. 

Shakſpearc, 

Firſt the ſhrill ſound of a ſmall rural pipe, 
Was entertainment for the infant fiage. Roſcom, 

In their tender nonage, while they ſpread 
Their ſpringing leaves and lift their infant head, 
Indulge their childbood. + Dryden's Virgil. 

INFANTA. u. ſ. [Spaniſh.] A princeſs 
deſcended from the royal blood of 
Spain. 

Ix ANTI CID E. n. |. 14 Fr. 
infanticidium, Lat. he ſlaughter of 
the infants by Herod. 

I'NFANTILE.: adj. [infantilis, Lat.] Per- 
taining to an infant. 

The fly lies all the winter in theſe balls in its 


infantile ſtate, and comes not to its maturity *till 
the following ſpring. Derham, 

I'NFANTRY. 50. [ infanterie, Fr.] The 
foot ſoldiers of an army. 

The principal ſtrength of an army conſiſteth 
in the infantry or foot; and to make good infan- 
try it requireth men bred in ſome free ant plen- 
tiful manner. Bacon's Henry vil. 

That ſmall infantry 
Warr'd on by cranes. Milton. 


Inr'arcTION. 1. / [in and farcio, Lat.] 
Stuffing ; conſtipation, 
An hypochondriack conſumption is occaſioned 


by an infar&ien and obſtruction of the ſpleen. 
Harvey. 


To Inra'tuaTE. wv. a. [infatuo, from 


| 


in and ſatuus, Latin; infatuer, French. 


INF 


To ſtrike with folly ; to deprive of un- 
derſtanding. | 
The judgment of God will be very viſible in 
inſatuating a people, as ripe and prepared for 
deſtruction, into folly and madneſs, making the 
weak to contribute to the deſigns of the wicked; 
and ſuffering cven thoſe, out of a conſcience of 
their guilt, to grow more wicked. Clarendon, - 
It is the reforming of the vices and ſuttiſhneſs 
that had long overſpread the infatuated gentile 
world: a prime branch of that deſign of Chriſt's 
ſending his diſciples. Hammond, 
May hypocrites, 
That flily ſpeak one thing, another think, 
Drink on unwarn'd, 'til, by enchanting cups 
Infatuate, they their wily thoughts diſcloſe. 
KA Philips. 
The people are ſo univerſally infatuated with 
the notioh, that, if a cow falls ſick, it is ten to 
one but an old woman is clapt up in priſon for it, 
. Addiſon on Italy. 
The carriage of our atheiſts or deiſts is amaz- 
ing: no dotage ſo infatuate, no phrenſy fo extra- 
vagant as theirs. is Bentley, 


InraTua'TION. . . [from infatuate.] 
The act of ſtriking with folly ; depri- 
vation of reaſon, 

Where men give themſelves over to the defence 
of wicked intereſts, and falſe propoſitions, it is 
Juſt with God to ſmite the greateſt abilities with 
the greateſt infatuations. South, 


Inrav'sriNG, . / [from infauſlus, Lat.] 
The act of making unlucky. An odd 
and inelegant word. 

As the king did in ſome part remove the envy 
from himſelf, ſo he did not obſerve, that he did 
withal bring a kind of malediction and infaufting 
upon the marriage, as an ill prognoſtick. Bacon, 


InFE'as1BLE, adj. [in and feafible.] Im- 
practible; not to be done. 

This is ſo difficult and infeaſible, that it may 

well drive modeſty to deſpair of ſcience. Gl/anv, 


To INFE'CT. v. a. [infefer, Fr. infedtus, 
Latin.) | 
1. To act upon by contagion ; to affect 
with communicated qualities; to hurt 
by contagion; to taint; to poiſon; to 
ollute. 
One of thoſe fantaſt ical mind infected people, 
that children and muſicians call lovers. Sidney, 
Thine eyes, ſweet lady, have infected mine. 


Shatſpeare, 
The nature of bad news inſe&#s the teller. 


Shakſp, 
Ev*ry day \/ 


It would infe# his ſpeech, that if the king 

Should without ifſue die, he'd carry it ſo 

To make the ſceptre his. Shakſpeare, 
I fected minds 
To their deaf pillows will diſcharge their ſe- 
crets. Shakſpeare, 
She ſpeaks poignards, and every word ſtabs: 
if her breath were as terrible as her terminations, 
there were no living near her; ſhe would i»fe& to 
the north ſtar, Shakſpeare, 
I am return'd your ſoldier ; 

No more infe&ed with my country's love, 
Than when I parted hence. Shakſpeart, 
The love- tale 1 
Infected Sion's daughters with like heat. Milton, 


2. To fill with ſomething hurtfully conta- 
ious. 


I. fected be the air whereon they ride, 

And damn'd all thoſe that truſt them! Shatfp, 
InFe'cTiON. n. / infection, Fr. infe#in, 

Latin.] Contagion; miſchief by com- 

munication ; taint ; poiſon, 

Inf-&ion is that manner of communicating a 
diſeaſe by ſome effluvia, or particles which fly off 
from diſtempered bodies, and mixing with the 
Juices of others, occaſion the ſame diſorders as in 
the bodies they came from. Quincys 


INF 


What a ſtrange infe&ion 


Ts fall'n into bs ear ! 
The bleſſed gods 
Purge all infections trom our air, whilſt you 
Do climate here. Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
Vouchſafe, diffus d infe&ion of a man, 
For theſe known evils, but to give me leave, 
By circumſtance, to curſe thy curled ſelf, Shakſ. 
a Hence, 
Leſt that th' infection of his fortune take 
Like hold on thee, Shakſp. King Lear, 
The tranſmiſſion or emiſſion of the thinner and 
more airy parts of bodies, as in odours and in- 
fecbions, is, of all the reſt, the moſt corporeal ; 
but withal there be a number of thoſe emiſſions, 
both wholeſome and unwholeſome, that give no 
ſmell at all. Bacon, 


Inzs'crrIovs. adj. [from infef.] Conta- 


gious; influencing by communicated 
qualities. 
The moſt infeFious peſtilence upon thee, Sal 
In a houſe, 
Where the infectious peſtilence did reign. 
Shakſpeate, 
Some known diſeaſes are infectious, and others 
are not: thoſe that are infef4ious are ſuch as are 
chiefly in the ſpirits, and not ſo much in the hu- 
mours, and therefore pats eaſily from body to 
body; ſuch as peſtilences and lippitudes. Bacon. 
Smells may have as much power to do good as 
to do harm, and contribute to health as well as 
to diſegſes ; which is too much felt by experience 
in all that are infc&ious, and by the operations of 
ſome poiſons, that are received only by the imell. 
Temple. 


InFe'cTiousLyY. adv. [from infedious.] | 


Contagiouſly. 
The will dotes, that is inclinable 
To what infc&iofly itſelf affects. Shakſpeare. 


Ixrg'criovsx Ess. n, .. [from infectious. ] 
The quality of being infectious; conta- 
giouſneſs. 

IxrErerwE. adi. [from infect.] Hav- 
ing the quality of acting by conta- 
gion. | 

True love, well conſidered, hath an infe&tine 
power. Siducy. 

InFecu'xd. n. / [infecundus, Latin.] 
Unfruitful; infertile. 


How ſafe and agreeable a conſervatory the 
earth is to vegetables, is manifeſt from cheif rot- 
ting, drying, or being rendered infecund in the 


waters, or the air; but in the earth their. vigour | 


is long preſerved. Derkam, 


Inescu'nDiTy. n. /. [ infecunditas, Lat.] 
Want of fertility ; barrenneſs. ö 
IxFELTCI TY. n. /. [infelicite, French; in- 
felicitas, Lat.] Unhappineſs; miſery; 
calamity. 
Whatever is the ignorance and infclicity of the 
preſent ſtate, we were made wiſe and happy. 
Glanville. 
Here is our great infeticity, that, when ſingle 
words ſignify complex ideas, one word can ne- 
ver diſtinctly manifeſt all the parts of, a com- 
palüex idea. Watts. 
To INFE'R. v. a, [inferer, Fr. infero, 
Latin. ] 
1. To bring on; to induce. 
Vomits ier ſome ſmall detriment to the lungs, 
Harvey. 
2. To infer is nothing but, by virtue of one 
propolition laid down as true, to draw 
in another as true, i. e. to ſee or ſuppoſe 
ſuch a connection of the two ideas of 
the inferred propoſition. Locke. 
Yet what thou canſt attain, which beſt may 
* ſerve 
To ;zlorify the Maker and infer 


Fhee alſo happier, ſhall not be with-held 
Thy bearing. 


Milton. 


Shakſpeare's Gyn, | 


INF 


| Great, | 
Or bright, ifers not excellence: the earth 
Though in compariſon of heav'n ſo ſmall, 
Nor giiſtering, may of ſolid good contain 
More plenty than the ſun, that barren ſhines. 
| Milton. 
One would wonder how, from ſo differing pre- 
miſſes, they ſhould all infer the ſame concluſion. 
Decay f Piety. 
They have more opportunities than other men 
have of purchaſing public eſteem, by deſerving 
well of mankind; and ſuch opportunities al- 
ways infer obligations. Atterbury. 
3. To offer; to produce. Not in uſe, 
Full well hath Clifford play'd the orator, | 
Inferring arguments of mighty force. Shatſp. 


UVNFERENCE. n. . [inference, Fr. from 


infer.] Concluſion drawn from previous 
arguments, 


Though it may chance to be right in the con- 
cluſion, it is yet unjuſt and miſtaken in the me- 
thod of inference, | Glanville. 

Theſe inferences or concluſions are the effects 
of reaſoning, and the three propoſitions, taken 
ail together, are called ſyllogiſm or argument. 

| Watts. 
InNF'ERIBLE. adj. ¶ from inſer.] Deducible 
from premiſed grounds. 

As ſimple miſtakes commonly beget fallacies, 
ſo men from fallacious foundations, and miſap- 
prehended mediums, erect concluſions no way 
inferible from their premiſſes. 


. 


Bro wn 


from inferiour. ] 
or value. 


The language, though not of equal dignity, yet 
as near approaching to it as our modern bar- 
bariſm will allow ; and therefore we are to reſt 
contented with that only inferiority which is nor 
poſſibly to be remedied, Dryden 

INFE'RIOUR. adj. [inferior, Latin; 
b ee French. ] 


1. Lower. in place. 
2. Lower in {tation or rank of life: cor- 
relative to /uperiour, 

Render me more equal, or perhaps 
Superior, for inferior who is free? 

3. Lower in value or excellency. 

The love of liberty with life is gw'n, 
And life itſelf th' inferiour gift of heav'n. Dryd. 

I have added ſoine original papers of my own, 
which, whether they are equal or ie,; to my 
other poems, an author is the moſt improper 
judge of, Dryden. 

4. Subordinate, 

General and fundamental truths in philoſophy, 
religion, and human life, conduct our thoughts 
into a thouſand #nferiour and particular propo- 
ſitions. Malts. 

InFeE'R10UR. 2. . [from the adjeRtive. ] 
One in a lower rank or ſtation than 
another. 

A great perſon gets more by obliging his infe- 
riour than by diſdaining him. South. 

INTERNAL. adj. ¶infernal, French; in- 
farfius, Lat.] Helliſh; tartarean; de- 
teſtable. 

His gigantick limbs with large embrace, 
Infolds nine acres of infernal ſpace. Dryden. 

InrE'RNAL Stone. u. /. 

Infernal ftone, or the lunar cauſtick, is pre- 
pared from an evaporated ſolution of filver, . 
from cryſtals of filver, It is a very powerful 
cauſtick, eating away the fleſh and even the 
bones to which it is applied. HzilPs Mat, Med. 

INE“RTIIE. adj, [ infertile, Fr. in and 
fertile.) Unfruitful; not productive; 
wanting fecundity ; infecund. 

Lgnorance being of itſelf, like kiff clay, and i- 

fertile ſoil, when pride comes to ſcorch and 
harden it, it grows perfectly impenetrable. 


ower ſtate of dignity 


N ” 


Milton. 


INVFERIO(RITY. n. f. [inferiorite, French, |- 


Gevernment , the Tongue. 


INF 


InrertruITY. u. /. [inferlilite. Fr. from 


infertile. ] Unfruitfulneſs ; want of fer- 
tility, 

The ſame diftemperature of the air that occa» 
ſioned the plague, occaſioned the 8 
or noxiouſneſs of the ſoil, whereby the fruits of 
the earth became either very ſmall, or very un- 
wholeſome. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 

To Inre'sT. v. a. [infefter, French; in- 
fefſto, Laut.] To harals ; to diſturb; to 
lague. 
FE Unto my feeble breaſt 
Come gently ; but not with that mighty rage 
Wherewith the martial troops thou doſt infeft, 
And hearts of greateſt heroes do'ſt enrage. 
| Sperſer. 
They ceaſed not, in the mean while, to 
ſtrengthen that pait which in heart they favoured, 
and to infeft by all means, under colour of other 
quarrels, their greateſt adverſaries in this caule, 
Heeoter. 

Although they were a people inf d, and migh= 
tily hated of all others, yet was there nothing of 
force to work the ruin of their ſtate, till the time 
beforementioned was expired. Hooker, 

They were no mean, diſtreſſed, calunituus 
perſons that fled to him for refuge; but of ſo 
great quality, as it was apparent that they came 
not thither to protect their own fortune, but to 
infeſt and invade his. Bacen's Henry vii. 

Envy, avarice, ſuperſtition, love, with the' 
like cores and paſſions 1% human life. Addiſerr, 

No diſcale irfejts mankind more toirible in its 
{ſymptoms and effects. HArbutinot on Diet. 

Inresri'vityY. u. J. [in and feflivity.] 
Mournfulneſs ; want of cheerfulneſs. 

INeE'sTRED. adj. | in and fe/ler.] Ranke 
ling; inveterate. Obſolete. 

This curſed creature, mindful of that old 
Infefired grudge, the which his mother felt, 

So (on as Clarion he did behold, 

His heart with vengeful malice inly ſwelt. Spenſer, 


InrFEuDA'TION, . /. [in and feudum, 
Latin. ] The act of putting one in 
polſeſſion of a fee or eſtate. 

Another military provihun was conventional 
and by tenure, upon the irfeudation of the tenant, 
and was uſually called knight's ſervice. Hae, 

InriDEL. n. /. | infidelle?, Fr. imfidelis, 
Latin.] An unbeliever; a miſcreant ; 
a pagan ; one who rejects chriltiunity, 

Exhorting ber, it the did marry, yet not to 
join herſelf to an inf, as in thoſe times fome 


widows chriſtian had done, for the advance ment 
of their eſtate in this world. a Hes ter. 


IN FID E“LIT V. n. /. [| infidelue, Fr. infide- 
litas, Latin. ] 
1, Want of faith, 

The confideration of the divine omnipotence 
and infinite wiſdom, and our own ignorance, are 
great inftruments of filencing the murmurs of 
infidelity, ; Taylor's Rule of Living Holy. 

2. Diſbelief of chriſtianity. 

One would fancy that infidels would be exempt 
from that ſingle fault, which ſeems to grow out 
of the imprudent fervours of religion; but fo it 
is, that infidelity is propagated with as much 
fierceneſs and contention, as if the ſafety of 
mankind depended upon it. Addiſon's Spectator. 

3. Treachery ; deceit ; breach of contract 
or truſt, 

The infide/iti2s on the one part between the 
two ſexes, and the caprices on tne other, the va- 
nities and vexations attending even the moſt re- 
hned delights that make up this bul.neſs of life, 
render it ſilly and uncomfortabie. Spedtater, 

I'NFINI VE. adj, [enfou, Fr. igſinitus, 
Latin, ] 
1. Unbounded; boundleſs; unlimited; im- 


menſe; having no bound ies or limits 
to 1ts nature. 
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In a great degree. 


INF 


Impoſſible it is, that God ſhould withdraw his [ 
preſence from any thing, becauſe the very ſub- | 
itance of God is infinite. ooker. 
What 's time, when on eternity we think? {+ 
A thouſand ages in that ſea muſt fink : 
Time 's nothing but a word; a million 
As full as far from infinite as one. Denham, 
Thou ſov'reign pow'r, whoſe ſecret will con- 
trouls 
The mward bent and motion of our ſouls ! 
'Why haſt thou plac'd ſuch i» finite degrees 
Between the cauſe and cure of my diſeaſe. Prior. 
When we would think of infinite ſpace or 
duration, we at firſt make ſome very large idea; 
as perhaps of millions of ages or miles, which 
poſſibly we multiply ſeveral times. Locke, 
Even an angel's comprehenſive thought 
Cannot extend as far as thou haſt wrought : 
Our vaſt conceptions are by ſwelling brought, 
Swallow'd and loſt in infinite, to nought. Dennis. 


2. It is hyperbolically uſed for large; 
great. 

I'NFIiNITELY. adv. 

1. Without limits; without bounds ; im- 


menſcly. 
Nothing may be infinitely defired, but that 
good which indeed is infinite. Heoter. 


This is Antonio, a 

To whom I am ſo infinitely bound, Shakſpeare. 

The king ſaw that contrariwiſe it would fol- 
low, that England, though much leſs in terri- 
tory, yet ſhuuld nave infinitely more ſoldiers 
of their native forces tkan thoſe other nations 
have. Bacon's Henry vit. 

Infinitely the greater part of mankind have 
ꝓrofeſſed to act under à full perſuaſion of this 
great article. Rogers, 


I'NFINITENESS. n. /. [from infinite. ] Im- 
menſity; boundleſneſs ; infinity. | 
The cunning ot his flattery, the readineſs of 
His tears, the infiniteneſs of his vows, were but 
among the weakeft threads of his net. Sidney. 
Let us always bear about us ſuch impreſſions 
of reverence, and fear of God, that we may 
humble ourſelves before his Almightineſs, and 
expreſs that infinite diſtance between his infinite- 
meſs and our weakneſſes. Taylor. 


IxTIxITEFSIMAL. adj. [from infinite.) In- 
finitely divided. Fon 
INF1/NITIVE. adj. [ mfenitif, Fr. infinitivus, 
Latin.) In grammar, the infinitive af- 
firms or intimates the intention of af- 
firming, which is one uſe of the indi- 
cative ; but then it does not do it ab- 


ſolutely. Clarke. 
Inei'x1TUDE. 2. / [from infinite, ] 
z. Infinity; immenſity. 

Confuſion beard his voice, and wild uproar 

Stood rul'd, Rood vaſt irfinitude countin'd. 

Milton. 
Though the repugnancy of i»f1nizude be equally 
incompetib!e to continued or ſucceſũve motion, 
or continued quantity, and pends upon the in- 
compoſubility of tac very vature of things fuc- 
ceſſive or extenſive with infinitude ; yet that in- 
compoſubiluy is more conſpicudus in dilcrete 
quantity, that ariſcti from parts actually diſt in- 
guiihed. Hale. 

2. Bounileſs number. 

We ſce all the good ſenſe of the age cut out, 
2nd minccd into almoſt an infinitude ot diſtine— 
tions, Ad iſon's Sp: tutor. 

Invi'81TY. u. f. [ infinite, French; infinitas, 
Latin. ] 5 
3. Immenſity; boundleſneſs; unlimited 


qualities. 
There cinnot be more i»firities than one; for 
one of dem wuuld limit the otner. Rule, oh. 
The better, the more defirable ; that * 
fore muſt be deſirable, wherein there is infinity 
of goudnefs ; ſo that if any thing defirable may 


"ey 


[from infinite. ] 


q 


be infinite, that muſt needs be the higheſt of | 
all things that are deſired : no good is infinite 


but only God, therefore he is our felicity and 
bliſs, Hooker. 


2. Endleſs number, A hyperbolical uſe 


of the word. . 
Homer has concealed faults under an-infinity 
of admirable beauties, Broome. 
The liver, being ſwelled, compreſſeth the 
ſtomach, ſtops the circulation of the juices, and 
produceth an infinity of bad ſymptums. Arbut l. 


INI RM. adj. [ infirme, Fr. infirmus, Lat.] | 
i, Weak; feeble ; diſabled of body. | 
Here ſtand T your brave; 
A poor, infirm, weak, and deſpis'd old man. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. Weak of mind; irreſolute. | 
I am afraid to think what I have done: 
Look on 't again, I dare not. ; 
Infirm of purpoſe ; 
Give me the dagger. Shakſp. Macbeth. 
That on my head all might be viſited, 
Thy frailty, and infirmer ſex, forgiv'n.; 
To me committed, and by me ex pos d. Milton. 


3. Not ſtable; not ſolid. 
He who fixes upon falſe principles, trends 
upon infirm ground, and ſo ſinks; and he who | 
fails in his deductions from right principles, 
ſtumbles upon firm. ground, and falls. South. 
To IxNIR NM. wv. a. [infirmer, Fr. infirmo, 
Latin.) To weaken; to ſhake; to 
enfeeble. Not in uſe. 

Some contrary ſpirits will object this as a 
ſufficient reaſon to im all thoſe points. 

Raleigh's Eſſays. 

The ſpleen is unjuſtly introduced to invigo- 
rate the ſiniſter ſide, which, being dilated, 
would rather infirm and debilitate it. Brown, 
Inri/RMARY. n./. [in rmerie, French. ] | 
Lodgings for the fick. 

Theſe buildings to be. for privy lodgings on 
both fides, and the end for privy galleries, 
whereof one ſhould be for an infirmary, if any | 
ſpecial perſon ſhould be fick. | Bacon. 
Inri'sMiTY. 2. J [infirmite, French. ] 

1, Weakneſs of ſex, age, or temper. 
Infirmity, 
Which waits upon woin times, hath ſomething 


ſeiz'd 
Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 


His wiſh'd ability. 
Diſcover thine infirmity, 

That warranteth by law to be thy privilege : 

I am with child, ye bloody homicides. Shatſp 
If he had done or ſaid any thing amiſs, he 

deſired their worthips to think it was his infir- | 

mitics, Shakſpeare's Julius Ceſar. 
Are the infirmitics of the body, pains, and 

diſeaſes his complaints? His faith reminds him 

of tne day when this corruptible ſhall put on 

incorruption, and this mortal immortality. Kogers. 


2, Failing ; weakneſs; fault. 
A friend ſhould bear a friend's infirmities 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 
Shakſpeare. 
Many infirmities made it appear more requi- 
fite, tat a wiſer man ſhould have the application 
of bis intereſt. Clarendon. 
How difficult is it to preſerve a great name, 
when he that has acquired it, is ſo vbnoxious to 
ſuch little weakneſſes and infirmities, as are no 
mall diminution to it. Addiſon. 


3. Diſeaſe; malady. 
General laws-are like general rules of phyſick, 
according whereunto, as now, no wiſe man will 
defire himſelf to be cured, if there be joined 
with his difeaſe ſome ſpecial accident, in 1egard 
that thereby others in the ſame infirmity, but, 
without the like accident, may. 
Sometimes the 1aces of min may be depraved 

by the infirmities of birth. . Temple, 


INFI'RMNESS. * [from infirm. ] Weak- 


neſs ; fecblene 


þ 


Hooker. 


INF 
Some experiments may diſcover the 4 


aud inſufficiency of the peripatetick doctrine. 
Boyle. 


To IxNIx. v. a. [infixus, Lat.] To drive 

in; to ſet; to faſten. 
And at the point two ſtings infixed are, 

Both deadly ſharp, that ſharpeſt tecl-exceeden 

far, Spenſer, 
I never lov'd myſelf, 

"Till now, infixed, I behold myſelf, 

Drawn in the flatt'ring table of her eye. Shakf. 
Immoveable, infix'd, and frozen round. 

X Milton. 
That ſting infx*d within her haughty mind, 

And her proud heart with ſecret ſorrow pin'd. 


Dryden, 
The fatal dart a ready paſſage found, 
And deep within her heart , the wound. 
Dryden, 
To INFLA'ME. v. a. [inflammo, Lat.] 
1. To kindle; to ſet on fire; to make t 


burn, * 
Love more clear, dedicated to a love more 
cold, with the clearneſs lays a night of ſorrow 
upon me, and with the coldneſs inflames a world 
of fire within me. Sidney, 
Its waves of torrent fire inflam'd with rage. 
Milton. 


2. To kindle any paſſion. 
Their luſt was inflamed towards her, Suſannah, 
3. To fire with paſſion. 
More inflam'd with luſt than rage. Milton. 
Satan, with thoughts i»fam'd of higheſt deſign, 
Puts on ſwift wings. Milton, 


4. To exaggerate ; to aggravate. 
A friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an 
enemy inflames his crimes, Addiſon's Spe, 


5. To heat the body morbidly with ob- 
ſt ructed matter. | 
6. To provoke; to irritate. 


us, or the church's peace fo little, that we ſa- 
crikce the one to the whetting and infaming of 
the other, Decay of Piety. 


To InFLa'Me. v. n. To grow hot, angry, 
and painful by obſtructed matter. 

If the veſiculz are oppreſt, they inflane. 
| L iſeman, 
InNFLA'MER. 1. J. ffrom inflame.] The 
thing or peiſon that inflames, 

Intcreft is a great /-famer, and ſets a man on 
perſecution under the colour of zeal. Addiſon, 

Aſſemblies, who act upon publick principles, 
proceed upon influence trum particular leaders 
and inflamers, Swift, 


INFLamMaBi'LITY. . /. [from inflam- 
mable. | U he quality of catching fire. 


This it will do, if the ambient air be impreg- 
nate with {ubtile imflammabilities, Brown, 
Cholet is the moſt inflammable part of the 
blood; whence, from its 15 — it is 
called a ſulphur. Harvey. 
INFLA MMABLE. adj. [French.] Eaſy 
to be ſet on flame; having the quality 
of flaming. g 
The juices of olives, almonds, nuts, and 
pinc- apples, are all inflammable. Bacon. 
L.icetus thinks it poſſible to extract an 7 
flammable oil from the ſtone aſbeſtus. Wilkins, 
Out of water grow all vegetable and animal 
ſubſtances, which conſiſt as well of ſulphureous, 
fat, and inflammable parts, as of earthy and alcali- 
Zate ones. | Newton's Optic ts. 
Inflammable ſpirits are ſubtile volatile liquors, 

| which come over in diſtillation, miſcible with 
water, and wholly combuſtible. Arbuthnet. 


INFLA'MMABLENESS. n. ,. [from inflam- 
mable.} The quality of eatily catching 
fire, 

We may treat of the inflammableneſs of on. 
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A little vain curiofity weighs ſo much with 


* 


INT 
InyLanua'rON. n. ſ. [inflammatio, Latin, 


x, or. ion, French, ] 
4. The act of ſetting on flame. 


Irflammations of air from meteors, may have 


a powerful effect upon men. 
R. The ſtate of being in flame. 
The flame extendeth not beyond the inflam- 
mable effluence, but cloſcly adheres unto the 
original of its inflammat!on, Brown. 
Some urns have had inſcriptions on them, 
expreſſing that the lamps within them were 
burning when they were firſt buried : whereas 
the inflammation of fat and viſcous vapours doth 
preſently vaniſh, Wilkins' Daedalus, 
3. [In chirurgery.] Inflammation is when 
e blood is obſtructed ſo as to crowd in 
a greater quantity into any particular 
part, and gives it a greater colour and 
eat than uſual, Quincy. 


If chat bright ſpot ſtay in his place, it is an 
inflammation of the burning. Leviticus, 


4- The act of exciting fervour of mind. 

Prayer kindleth our defire to behold God by 
ſpeculation, and the mind, deliglited with that 
contemplative fight of God, taketh every where 
new inflammations to pray the riches of the myſ- 
teries of heavenly wiſdom, continually ſtirring 
up in us correſpondent deſires towards them. 

Hooker. 
IxrLAMMATORV. ag. [from inflame, ] 
Having the power of inflaming. 

The extremity of pain often creates a coldneſs 
in the extremities : ſuch a ſenſation is very con- 
fiſtent with an inflammatory diſtemper. Arbuth, 

An inflammatory fever hurried him out of this 
life in three days. Pope to Swift, 


To INFLA'TE. v. a. [inflatus, Lat.] 
1. To ſwell with wind. 
That the muſcles are inflated in time of reſt, 
appears to the very eye in the faces of children, 


emple, 


Ray. 
Vapours are no other than inflated veſiculz of 
water. Derham, 


2. To fill with the breath. 


With might and main they chas'd the mur- 
d'rous fox, 
With brazen trumpets and inflated box, 
To kindle Mars with military ſounds, 
Nor wanted horns t' inſpire ſagacious hounds, 
* 
InFLA'T1ON. n. /. [inflatio, Latin; from 
inflate.) The ſtate of being ſwelled with 
wind ; flatulence, 
Wind coming upwards, inflations and tumours | 
of the belly, are figns of a phlegmatick conſtitu- 
tion. Arbut/hnot on Diet. 


To INFLE'CT, v. a. [infleao, Latin.] | 
1. To bend; to turn. 
What makes them this one way their race 
3 direct, 
While they a thouſand other ways reject? 
Why do they never once their courſe infect? 
Blackmore. 

Do not the rays of light which fall upon bo- 
dies, begin to bend before they arrive at the 
bodies? And are they not reflected, refracted, 
and infected by one and the ſame principle, act- 
ing variouſly in various circumſtances? 

Newton's Opticks. 
2. To vary a noun or verb in its termi- 
nations. 
INFLE'CTION. n. .. [infletio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of bending or turning. 

Neither the divine determinatꝭhns, perſuaſions, 
or infections of the underſtanding or will of ra- 
tional creatures, doth deceive the underſtanding, 
pervert the will, or neccſhtate either to any moral 


evil Hale, | 


2. Modulation of the voice. 
His virtue, his geſture, his countenance, his 
zcal, the motion of his body, and the infe&ion 


they ought to yield. 
2. N 


of his voice, who firſt uttereth them as his own, | 
1 


Vol. I. 


IN F 


is that which giveth the very eſſenee of inſtru- 
ments available to eternal life. Hooker 


3. Variation of a noun or verb, 


Tune ſame word in the original tongue, by 
divers infection and variations, makes divers 
dialects. Brere uod. 


IxrIsertvz. adj. [from infle8.] Hav- 


ing the power of bending. 
This infetive quality of Ge tte is a great in- 


cumbrance and conſuſion of aſtronomical obſer- 


vations. Derham. 
InriexIiBi'iItY., n. /. [inflexibilite, 
InrLex1BLENESS. F Fr. from inflexible.] 


1. Stiffneſs ; quality of reſiſting flexure. 
2. Obſtinacy ; temper not to be bent; in- 


exorable pertinacy. 


INFLE'X1BLE. adj. Fr. inflexibilis, Lat.] 
1. Not to be bent or incurvated. 


Such errors as are but acorns in our younger 
brows, grow oaks in our older heads, and be- 
come inflexible to the powerful arm of reaſon. 

Bro tun. 

Too great rigidity and elaſticity of the fibres 
makes them inflexible to the cauſes, to which 
Arbut hnot. 

ot to be prevailed on; immoveable. 

The man reſoly'd and ſteady to his truſt, 
Inflexible to ill, and obſtinately juſt. Addiſon. 

A man of an upright and inflexible temper, 
in the execution of his country's laws, can over- 
come all private fear. Addiſon. 


3- Not to be changed or altered. 


The nature of things is inflexible, and their 
natural relations unalterable: we” muſt bring 
our underſtandings to things, and not bend things 
to our fancies, Watts, 


INFLe'x1BLY. adv. [from inflexible.] In- 


exorably ; invariably ; without relaxation 
or remiſſion, 
It ſhould be begun early, and infexibly kept 


to, *till there appears not the leaſt reluctancy. 
Luke. 


To INFLI CT. v. a. [infligo, inflitus, Lat. 
infliger, Fr.] To put in act or impoſe | 


as a puniſhment. 
I know no pain, they can i»fi# upon him, 
Will make him ſay I mov'd him to thoie arms. 
$hakſpeare. 
Sufficient is this puniſhment which was in- 
ficted. 2 Cor. 
What the potent victor in his rage 
Can elſe infict. Milton. 
What heart could wiſh, what hand izf:& this 
dire diſgrace ? Dryden's ucid. 
By luxury we condemn ourſelves to greater 
torments than have been yet invented by anger 
or 1evenge, or inflifted by the greateſt tyrants 
upon the worſt of men. Temple. 


INFLI'CTER, u. /. [from infit.] He who 


puniſhes. 
Revenge-is commonly not bounded, but ex- 
tended to the utmoſt power of the irflifer. 
Grovernment of the Tongue, 


InFii'cTtiON. . J. [from inflit.] 
1. The act of uling puniſhments. 


So our deciecs, 


Dead to Inflictien, to themſelves are dead; 


And liberty plucks juſtice by the noſe. Shat/. 
Sin ends certainly in death ; death not only as 


to merit, but alſo as to actual inflition, Sourh, | 
2. The puniſhment impoſed. 


What, but thy malice, mov*d thee to miſdeem 
Of righteous Job, than cruelly to affliet him 
With all iHictien ? But his patience won. 

Milton, 

How deſpicable are the threats of a creature 
as impotent as ourſelves, when compared with 
the wrath of an Almighty Judge, whoſe power 
extends to eternal inflit1:ons, Rogers. 

His ſevereſt inficlions are iu themſelves acts of 
juſtice and righteouſueſs. Rogers. 
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InyLr'ctive. adj. [inflifive, French; front 
inflit.] That impoſes a puniſhment, 
I'NFLUENCE. =. /. [in French 
influo, Latin. ] 1 : 
r. Power of the celeſtial aſpe&s operatin 
upon terreſtrial bodies 2 affairs. - 
The ſacred influence of light appears. Miltos, 
Comets no rule, no righteous order own; 
Their influence dreaded, as their ways unknown, 


Prior. 

2. Aſcendant power; power of-direQi 
or modifying. It was ancient! fol 
lowed by into; now, leſs properlf, by 


Incomparable lady, your commandment doth 
not only give me the will, but the power to 
obey you, ſuch influence hath your Rows — 

idney. 

God hath his influence into the very how of 
all things, without which infuence of Deity ſup- 
porting them, their utter annihilation could not 
chuſe but follow. Hooker, 

A wiſe man ſhall over-rule his ſtars, and have 
a greater influence upon his own content than all 
the conſtellations and planets of the firmament. 

| aylor's Rule of living lily. 
Foreknowledge had no influence on their fault. 
Milton, 

Religion hath ſo great an influence upon the 
felicity of men, that it ought tv be upheld, not 
only out of a dread of the divine vengeance in 
another world, but out of regard to temporal 
x toſperity. Tillotſon, 

Our inconſiſtency in the purſuit of ſchemes 
throughly digeſted, has a bad influence on our 
affairs. Addiſon, 

So aſtoniſhing a ſcene would have preſent iz» 
Puence upen them, but not produce a laſting ef- 
fea. Atterbury. 

Where it ought to have greateſt influence, this 
obvious indiſputable truth is little regarded. 

- Rogers, 
To INFLUENCE. v. 4. [from the noun.] 
To act upon with directive or impulſive 
power; to modify to any purpole ; to 
guide or lead to any end. 
By thy kind pow'r and influencing care, 
The various creatures move, and live, and are, 
| Milton, 
Theſe experiments ſucceed after the ſame 
manner in Y4cuo as in tne open air, and tnere- 
fore are not influenced by the weight or preſſure 
of the atmoſphere. | Newton's Optichs, 
This ſtanding revelation was atteſted in the 
moſt ſolemn and credible manner; and is ſuffi- 
cient to influence their faith and practice, if they 
attend. Atterbury, 
All the reſtraint fmen are under is, by the 
violation of one law, broken through; and the 
principle which influenced their obedience has 
loſt its efficacy on them. Rogers, 


I'NFLUENT, ach. [influens, Latin.) Flow- 


"> i, 

he chief intention of chirurgery, as well as 
medicine, is keeping a juſt equilibrium between 
the influent tluids and vaſcular ſolids. A/rbuth, 


INFLUE'NTIAL. adj. [from influence.] 
Exerting influence or power. | 

Our now overſhadowed ſouls may be em- 
blemed by thoſe cruſted globes, whole en- 
tial emiſñions are interrupted by the interpotal 
of the benighred element. Glantille, 

The inward ſprings and wheels of the corporal 
machine, on the molt ſublimed intellcGuals, wc 
dangerouſly influential. Glanville, 

I'NFLUX. . /. [influxus, Latin. 
t. Act of flowing into any thing. 

We will enquire whether there be, in the foot- 
ſteps of natwe, any ſuch trantmiſſion and i»fux 
of immateriate virtues, and what the force of 
imagination is, either upon the body imaginanty 
or upon another body. Bacmn's Nat, Nx. 
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Ixrru'xious. adj, [from influx.) In- 


Ib IxFo'LD. v. a. [in and fold.) To in- 


1. To animate; to aQtuate by vital: 
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INF. 


If once contracted in a ſyſtole, by the influx 
of the ſpirits, why, the ſpirits continually flow- 
Ing in without let, doth it not always remain ſo? 
f | Ray on the Creation. 
An elaſtick fibre, like a bow, the more ex- 
tended, it reſtores itſelf with the greater force: 
if the ſpring be deftroyed, it is like a bag, only 
paſſive as to the influx of the liquid. Arbuth, 


2, Infuſion; intromiſſion. 
There is another life after this; and the influx 
of the knowledge of God, in relation to this 
everlaſting life, is infinitely of moment. Hale, 


3. Influence ; 1 In this ſenſe it is 
now not uſed. 

Adam, in innocence, might have held, by 

the continued & of the divine will and power, 

a ſtate of immortality. Hale. 

Theſe two do not ſo much concern ſea-fiſh, 

yet they have a great flux upon rivers, ponds, 

and lakes, Hale. 


fluential. Not uſed. 
The moon hath an i»f/uxi0«s power to make 
impreſions upon their humours, Howel. 


volve ; to inwrap; to encloſe with in- 
volutions. 
For all the creſt a dragon did infold 
With greedy paws, and over all did ſpread 
His golden wings. Fairy Queen. 
Noble Banquo, let me infa/d thee, 
And hold tlie to my heart. Shakſpeare. 
But does not nature for the child prepare 
The parent's love, the tender nurſe's care? 
Who, for their own forgetful, ſeek his good, 
Jnſ«ld his limbs in bands, and fill his veins with 


food. Blackmure. 
Wings raiſe her arms, and wings het feet in- 
fold. Pope. 


To InFo'LIaTE. v. 4. [in and ſolium, 
Latin.] To cover with leaves. Not 


much uſed, but elegant. 
Long may his fruitful vine ifoliate and claſp 
about him with embracements. Howel. 


To INFORM. v. a. [ informer, French; 
informo, Latin. ] 


powers. 
All alike inform'd 
With radiant light, as glowing ir'n with fire. 
. Milton. 
Let others better mold the running maſs 
Of merals, and inform the breathing baſs 
And ſoften into fleſh a marble face. Dryden, 
As from chaos, huddl'd and deform'd, 
The god truck fire, and lighted up the lamps 
That beautify the ſky ; fo he inform'd 
This ill-ſnap'd body with a daring ſoul. 
Das. ien and Lee, 
Breath rms this flecting frame. Prior, 
This ſovereign arbitrary foul | 
Informs, and moves, and animates the whole. 
| Blackmore, 
While life forms theſe limbs, the King re- 
n 
Wall to deſerve be all my cares employ'd. 
5 Pope's Odyſſey. 
2. To inſtruct; to ſupply with new know- 
edge; to acquaint. Defore the thing 
communicated was znciently put with ; 
now generally of ; ſometimes in, I know 
not how properly. 


method of reducing the laws into their origin: 

cauſcs. Fieeker 
I have this preſent evening from my ſiſter 

Been well inform's of tiem, and with cautions, 

Shnakſpeares 

Our ruin, hy thee inſorm's, I leain, Milton, 


The drift is to info» m their minds evith ol 


The long ſpceches rather confounded than u- 


Cla renden. 


INF 


The difficulty ariſes not from what ſenſe — 
forms us of, but from wrong applying our no- 
tions. Dighy. 
Though I may not be able to inform meg more 
than they know, yet I may give them the occa- 
fion to conſider, | Temple. | 
The ancients examined in what conſiſts the 
beauty of good poſtures, as their works ſuffi- 
ciently inform us. Dryden. 
He may be ignorant of theſe truths, Who will 
never take the pains to employ his faculties to 
inform himſelf of them. Locke. 
To underſtand the commonwealth, and reli- 
gion, is enough: few inform themſelves in theſe | 
to the Lottom. Locke. 

A more proper opportunity tends to make the 
narration more informing or beautiful. Broome. 
I think it neceſſary, for the intereſt of virtue 
and religion, that the whole kingdom ſhould be 
informed in ſome parts of your character. Swift, 


3. To offer an accuſation to a magiſtrate. 

Tertullus informed the governor againſt Paul. 

3 2 : Atts. 

To INTrORM. v. n. To give intelligence. 
It is the bloody buſineſs which informs 

Thus to mine eyes. Shakſpeare's Macbeth. 


Inro'RMAL. adj. [from inform. ] Irre- 


gular; not competent. A word not 
uſed. 
Theſe poor informal women are no more 


But inftruments of ſome more mightier member, 
That ſets them on. Shakſp. Aſeaſ. for Meaf. 


Inro'RmANT. n. , French. ] 


1. One who gives information or in- 
ſtruction, 


He believes the ſentence is true, as it is made 
up of terms which his informant underſtands, 
though the ideas be unknown to him which his 
informant has under theſe words, Watts. 


2. One who exhibits an accuſation. 
Inro'RMATION. n. /. [ informatio, Latin; 
from inform. ] 


1. Intelligence given; inſtruction, 
But reaſon with the fellow, 
Leſt you ſhould chance to whip your information, 
And beat the meſſenger who bids beware 
Of what is to be dreaded, Shakſpeare. 
The active informations of the intelle& filing 
the paſſive reception of the will, like form cloſing 
with matter, grew actuate into a third and diſtinct 
perfection of practice. Saut 's Sermon 
They gave thoſe complex ideas names, that 
the things they were continually to give and re- 
ceive information about, might be the eaſter and 
quicker underſtood, Locke. | 
He ſhould regard the propriety of his words, 
and get ſome information in the ſubject ne intends 
to handle. | Swift. 
Theſe men have had longer opportunities of 
information, and ate equally concerned with our- 
ſlelves. | Ragers. 


2. Charge or accuſation exhibited. 
3. The act of informing or accuſing. 


IN ro RMTR. n. /. [from inform. ] 
1. One who gives inſtruction or intelli- 
Fence, 
This writer is either biaſſed by an inclination 

to believe the worſt, or a want of judgment to 
cauſe bis 4 "adit Soft 
2. One who Ciſcovers offenders to the 
magiſtrate. 
There were ſpies and informers ſet to work to 
watch the company. L' Eſtrange. 
Let no court ſycophant pervert my ſenſe, 

Nor fly i©former watch theſe words to draw 
Within the reach of treaſon. Pope. 
Tnformers are a deteſtable race of people, al- 
though ſometimes neceſſary, Swift, 


Inro'rMIDABLE, adj. [in and formida- 


bilis, Latin.} Not to be feared; not 
to be dreaded, 


9 


— 


1 
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Of ſtrength, of courage haughty, and of limb 
Heroic k built, though of terreitrial mold; * 
Foc not informidable, exempt from wound. 

Milton, 
Inro'xmiTY. n. /. [from informis, Latin. ] 
Shapeleſſneſs. 

From this narrow time of geſtation may enſue 
a ſmallneſs in the excluſion; but this inferreth no 
informity. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ix rox Mous. adj. [ informe, French; in- 
formis, Latin. ] Shapeleſs; of no re- 

ular figure. 

That a bear brings forth her young informors 
and unſhapen, which ſhe faſhioneth after by 
licking them over, is an opinion delivered by an- 
cient writers. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
INFo'RTUNATE. ad;. 9 French; 

infortunatus, Latin.] Unhappy, See 
UNnroRTUNATE, which is commonly 


uled. 

Perkin, deſtitute of all hopes, having found 
all either falſe, faint, or infortunate, did gladly 
accept of the condition. Bacon H-nry vit. 
To INFra'CT. v. a. [infratus, Latin. ! 
To break. 

Falling faſt, from gradual flope to ſlope, 

With wild i»fra&-d courſe and leflen'd roar, 

It gains a ſater bed. Thamſon's Summer. 
INFRA'CTION. . /. [infradion, French; 
infratto, Latin.] The act of breaking; 
breach; violation of treaty. 

By the ſame gods, the juſtice of whoſe wrath 
Punith'd the infraftion of my former faith, 

a Waller. 

The wolves, pretending an inſt action in the 
abuſe of their hoſtages, fell upon the ſheep with- 
out their dogs. L' Ejirange, 
InFRA'NGIBLE. adj. [in and frangible.] 

Not to be broken, 

The primitive atoms are ſuppoſed infrangib/e, 
extremely compacted and hard, which compacted- 
neſs and hardneſs is a demunitration that nothing 
could be produced by them, fince they could 
never cohere. Cheyne, 

InFRE/QUENCY. ./ [ infrequentia, Latin. ] 

Uncommonneſs ; rarity, 

The abſence of the gods, and the infrequency 
of objects, made her yield. Broome. 

INFRE'QUENT. adj. | infrequens, Latin. ] 

Rare; uncommon, 

To INFRYGIDATE. v. a. [in and frigidus, 

Latin. ] 'Fochill ; to make cold. 

Tue drops reached little further than the ſur- 
face of the liquor, whoſe culdneſs did not i» 

Frigidate thoſe upper parts of the glaſs. Boyle. 
To INFRUNGE. v. a. [infringo, Lat.] 
1. To violate ; to break laws or contracts. 

Theſe many had not dar'd to do that evil, 

If the firſt man that did th” edict infringe, 

Had anſwer'd for his deed, Shakſpeare, 

Having ixfring*'d the law, I wave my rigit 

As King, and thus ſubmit myſelf to fight. 

| I aller. 
2. To deſtroy; to hinder. 

Homilies, being plain and popular infſtruc- 
tions, do not infri-g2 the efficacy, although hut 
read. ; Hoa cr, 
| Bright as the deathleſs gods and happy, ſhe 

From ail that may infringes delight is tree. 

Waller. 
INFRINGEMENT. 7. /. [from infcinge. | 

Breach ; violation. 

The punithing of this infrirg-ment is proper to 
that juriidiction agamſt which the contempt is. 

Cſurc nun. 
IN TRINYGER. n. /. [from infringe.] A 
breaker; a violator. 

A dbergyman's habit ought to be without any 
lace, under a ſevere penalty to be inflicted on 
the infringers of the provincial conflitution. 

Ayliffe's Parergex. 


i 


INF 


IxrulxpIguIIroRM. . / [inſundibulum 


funnel or tundiſh. 
InFu'rIATE. adj. [in and furia, Latin.] 
Enraged ; raging. 
At th” other bore, with touch of fire 
Dilated and infuriate, Milton, 
Fir*d by the torch of noon to tenfold rage, 
Th' infuriate hill forth ſhoots the pillar'd flame. 
- Thomſon, 
InruscA/TION. n. /. [infuſcatus, Latin.) 
The act of darkening or blackening. 


To INFU'SE. v. a. ſinfuſer, French ; | 


infuſus, Latin. ] 
1. To pour in; to inſtil. 
Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 
To hold opinion with Pythagoras, 
That ſouls of animals %ſe themſelves 
Into the trunks of men. Shakſpeare, 
My early miſtreſs, now my ancient mulc, 
That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' infuſe, 
Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth. 


Denham. , 
Why ſhould he defire to have qualities in- 


fuſed into his fon, which himſelf never poſſeſſed ? 


«* Swift. 


e To pour into the mind ; 'to inſpire, 


Ot our firſt parents all the rules of good, 

So that their (kill infus'd (urpals'd all arts 

That ever were before, or ſince the flood. Davies, 

Sublime ideas, and apt words infuſe ; 
The muſe inſtruct my voice, and thou inſpire 
the muſe. Roſcom. 
He infus'd 
Bad influence into th' unwary breaſt. Milton. 
Infuſe into tneir young breafts ſuch a noble 
ardour as will make them renowned. Milton, 
Meat muſt be with money bought; 

She therefure, upon ſecond thought, 

Infus'd, yet as it were by ſtealth, 

Some ſmall regard for ſtate and wealth, Swife. 
3. To ſteep in any liquor with a gentle 

heat; to macerate ſo as to extract the 

virtues of any thing without boiling. 
Take violets, and infuſe a good pugil of them 
in a quart of vinegar. Bacon's Nat. Hiſt. 
4. To make an infuſion with any ingre- 
dient; to ſupply, to tincture, to ſa- 
turate with any thing infuſed. Not 
uſed, 
Drink, infuſed with fleſh, will nouriſh faſter 
and eafter than meat and drink together, Bacon. 
5. To inſpire with. Not uſed. 
Thou didſt ſmile, 
Tnfuſcd with a fortitude from heav'n, Shakſpeare, 
Infufe his breaſt with magnanimity, 

And make bim, naked, foil a man at arms, 
$Shakſpeare. 
Inrv's1BLE. adj, [from infuſe.] 
1. Poſſible to be infuſed. 

From whom the docttines being iafiſible into 


all, it will be more neceſſary to forewarn all of 
the danger of them. Hammond 


2, Incapable of diſſolution; not fuſible ; 
not to be melted, 

Vitrification is the laſt work of fire, and a 
fufion of the ſalt and earth, wherein the fuſible 
ſalf draws the earth and infu/ib/e part into one 
continuum. Breqon's Vulgar Errours, 

Inpu's10N. n. /. [infufton, French; in- 
Fuſio, Latin. } 
1. The act of pouring in; inſtillation. 
Our language has received innumerable ele- 


gancies and improvements from that infuſion of 
Hebraiſms, which are derived to it out of the 


poetical paſſages in holy writ. Addiſon, 

2. The act of pouring into the mind; in- 
ſpiration. 

We participate Chriſt partly by imputation, as 

- when thoſe things which he did and ſuffered for 


and forma, Latin.) Of the ſhape of a 


ING. 
us are imputed. to us for righteoufnefs ; partly 
by habitual and real i»fufer, as when grace is 
inwardly beſtowed on earth, and afterwards 
more fully both our ſouls and bodies in glory. 
Hooker, 


3. Suggeſtion ; whiſper. 

They found it would be matter of great debate, 
and ſpend muck time, during whick they did not 
defire their company, nor to be troubled with 
their infuſtons. Clarendon. 

Here his folly and his wiſdom are of his own 
growth, not the echo or i of other men. 

Swift. 
4. The act of keeping any thing in moil- 
ture without boiling. 

Repeat the inf of the body oftener. Bacon, 

5. The liquor made by infuſion, 


To have the infuſion ſtrong, in thoſe bodies 
which have finer ſpirits, repeat the infufion of 
the body oftener. Bacon. 


Ixru's vk. adj. [from infuſe.] Having 
the power of infuſion, or being infuſed, 
A word not authorized. 
Still Jet my ſong a nobler note aſſume, 
And fing th' infufive force of ſpring on man. 
Thomſon. 


|Ixca're. 1. /. [in and gate.] Entrance; 
For when God's hand had written in the hearts, 


paſſage m. An old word. 

One noble perſon ſtoppeth the i»gate of all that 
evil which is looked for, and holdcth in all thoſe 
which are at his back. Spenſer. 


INGANNA'TION. 2. / [ingannare, Ital.] 
Cheat; fraud; deception; juggle; de- 
luſion; impoſture; trick; ſlight. Nei- 
ther uſed nor neceſſary. 

Whoever ſhall reſign their reaſons, either from 
the root of deceit in themſelves, or inability to 
reſiſt ſuch trivial ingannations from others, are 
within the line of vulgarity. Brown, 

Inca'THERING. n. / [in and gathering. ] 
The act of getting in the harveſt. 

Thou ſhalt keep the feaſt of ing rig, when 
thou haſt gathered in thy labours out of the ficld. 

Exodus. 

Ix cx, in the names of places, ſignifies a 
meadow, from the Saxon ing, of the 
ſame import. Gibſon's Camden. 

To INGE'/MINATE. v. a. [ingemino, Lat.] 
To double; to repeat. 

He would often ingeminate the word peace, 
peace. Clarenden. 

InNGEMINA'TION. n. ſ. [in and geminatio, 
Latin.] Repetition; reduplication. 

INGE/NERABLE. adj. [in and generate. 
Not to be produced or brought into 
being. 

Divers naturaliſts eſteem the air, as well as 
other elements, to be ingeneradle and incorrupti- 


ble, . 
I 'NERATE. I 

FALFICITE adj. [ingeneratus, Lat.] 
INGE/'NERATED. 


1. Inborn; innate ; inbred. 

Thoſe virtues were rather feigned and affected 
things to ſerve his ambition, thun true qualities 
ingenerale in his judgment or nature. Bacon. 

In divers children their /-gererat? and ſemi— 
nal powers lie deep, and are of flow diſcloſure, 

| Wotton, 

Thoſe noble habits are ingenerated in the ſoul, 

as religion, gratitude, obedience, and tranquillity. 
Hales 0: gin of Mankind, 
2. Unbegotten. Not commonly uſed. 

Yet ſhall we demonſtrate the fame, from per- 
ſons preſumed as far from us in condition as 
time; that is, our firſt and ingernerate fore- 
fathers. Brown, 

INGE'/NIOUS, ad}. ¶ingenieux, French; 
ingenio/us, Latin. ] 


1. Witty ; inventive; poſſeſſed of genius. 


! 


ve 
'TNG 
"Tis a pet'lous boy, | 

Bold, quick, ingenicus, forward, eapabſe. 
Shatkſpeare, 
Our #npenicus friend Cowley not only has em- 
ployed much eloquence to perſuade that truth in 
his preface, but has in one of his poems gen. a 
noble example of it. Foyle. 
The more ingenious men are, the more they 
are apt to trouble themſelves, Temple. 


2. Mental; intellectual. Not in uſe, 
The king is mad: how liif is my vile ſcrfey 
That I ſtand up, and have ingenious feeling 
Of my huge ſorrows | better I were diſtract. 
h Shakſpeare. 
Inct'NiwousLyY. adv. [from ingenious. ] 
Wittily; ſubtilely. 
I will not pretend to judge by common fears, 
or the ſchemes of men tov wmgentionyfly politick, - 
Temple, 
InGcr'niousNEss. n. . [from ingenious.] 
Wittineſs; ſubtiſty; ſtrength of genius: 
Tle greater appearance of ingenionſucſi there 
is in the prattice I am diſappioving, the more 
dangerous it is, Boyle. 


Ince'niT#. adi. {[:ngenitus, Lat.] In- 
nate; inborn; native; ingenerate. 
Ariſtotle atlirms the mind to be at firſt a mere 
raſa tabula; and that notions are nut ingen, 
and imprinted by the finger of nature, but' by 
the latter and more languid impremons of ſenſe, 
being only the reports of obſervation, and the 
reſult of ſo many repeated experiments. South, 
We give them this izgenite, moving force, 
That makes them always downward take their 
courſe, Blackmore, 


InGtnu'iTy. n. /. [ ingenuité, Fr. from 
ingenuous, | 


1. Openneſs; fairneſs ; candour ; freedom 
from diſſi mulation. 

Such of high quality, or rather of particular 
note, as ſhall fall under my pen, I ſhall not let 
paſs without their due character, being part of 
my profeſicd ingenuity. Motion. 

My conſtancy I to the planets give; 

My truth, to them who at the court do live; 
Mine ingenuity and openneſs 
To jeſuits ; to buffoons my penſiveneſs. Donne, 

I know not whether it be more ſhame or won- 
der, that men can ſv put off ingenuity, and the 
native greatneſs of their kind, as to deſcend to fo 
baſe, ſo ignoble a vice, Gow. of Tongue. 

If a child, when queſtioned for any thing, 
directly confeſs, you muſt commend his inge- 
nuity, and pardon the fault, be it what it will. 

Locke. 
2. [from ingenious.) Wit; invention; 
genius; ſubtilty ; acuteneſs, 

Theſe are but the frigidities of wit, and be- 
come not the genius of manly /zg-meties, 

Brexwn's Vuilgar Fries, 

The ancient atomical hypothes might have 
ſlept for cver, had nut the Irgenuity oi the Dice 
ſcat age recalled it from its win and ſilence. 

Gant ie. 

Such ſots have neither parts nor wit, 1m7erww!y 
of diſcouſe, nor fineneſs ot converſation, to en- 
tertain or delight any one. Seurh, 

A pregnant inſtapce how far virtue ſurpaſſes 
ingenuity, and how much an honc& fimplicity is 
pie ferable to fine paits and ſubtile ſpeculations, 

We: diwarl, 
INGE'NUOUS. adj. [ingenuus, Latin. ] 
1. Open; fair; candid ; generous; noble. 

Many ſpeeches there are of Job's, whereby 
his wiſdom and other virtues may appear; but 
the glory of an igens mind lie hath purchaſed 
by theſe words only, Behold I will lay mine 
hand upon my mouth; I have ſpoken once, yet 
will I not therefore maintain argument; yea 
twice, howbeit for that cauſe further I will not 
proceed, Hoober,. 


Infuſe into their young breaſts ſuch an 12“ 
genusgus and noble ardour, as would not fail to 


Mitts: 


make many of them renowied, 
6 1 2 
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If an Mgenzovs deteſtation of falſehood be but | 
carefully and early inſtilled, that is the true and 
gevuine method to obviate diſhoneſty. Los le. 

2. Freeborn ; not of ſervile extraction. 

Subjection, as it preſerves propetty, peace, 
and — ſo it * diminiſh rights nor 
ingenuous liberties. : K. Charles. 

Ince/nuvovsLy. adv. [from ingenuous. ] 
Openly ; fairly ; candidly ; generouſly. 
— I ſpeak, 
No blame belongs to thee. Shakſp. Timon, 
It was a notable obſervation of a wiſe father, 
and no leſs /ngenuoufly confeſſed, that thoſe which 


| held and pertuaded preſſure of conſciences were | 


commonly intereſted. Bacon, 
I will ingenuoufly confeſs, that the helps were 
taken from divines of the church of England. 
g Dryden. 
InGe'nuouness. =. /. ¶ from ingenuous, ] 
Openneſs ; fairneſs ; candour. 


Tx6txy. 2. / 1 Lat.] Genius; 
wit. Not in ule. 6 

Whatever of the production of his ingeny 
comes into foreign parts, is highly valued. 

i Boyle. 

To INGE'ST. v. a. [ingeſtus, Latin.) 
To throw into the ſtomach. | 

Nor will we affirm that iron, ingeſted, re- 

eciveth in the belly of the ofteridge no alteration 

Brown's Vulgar Errcurs, 

_ Some the long funnel's curious mouth extend, 

Through which ingefed meats with eaſe deſcend. 

Blackmore 

Incg'sTIOR. n. / [from ingeſt.) The act 

of throwing into the ſtomach. 

It bas got room enough to grow into its full 
dimenſion, which is performed by the daily 72. 
ge/tion of milk and other food, that 's in a ſhort 

time after digeſted into blood. Harvey. 
INGLO'RIOUS. adj. [ inglorivs, Lat.] 
Void of honour; mean; without glory. 

Left fear return them back to Egypt, chuſing 
Inglarious life with ſervitude. Milton, 

It was never held ing/orious or derogatory for 
a king to be guided by his great council, nor 
diſhonourable tor ſubjects to yield and bow to 
their king. Heowel. 

Yet though our army brought not conqueſt 

____ Ren : 
I did not from the fight ingleriaus come. Dryd. 
Txcro'siousLY. adv. | from inglorious.] 
With ignominy; with want of glory. 
| This vaſe the chief ol ercome, 
Rec pleniſh'd not ing/orioufly at home. Pope. 
I'nGorT. n. f. [lingot, French; or from 
ingegoten, melted, Dutch.] A maſs of 


metal, 
Some others were new driven, and diſtent 
Into great gets, and to wedges ſquare. Spenſer, 
If thou art rich, thou'rt r; | 
For like an aſs, whoſe back 's with iugats bound, 
- Thou bear'ft thy heavy riches but a journey, 
And death unloaderh thee, Shakſpeare, 
Within the circle arms and tripods lie, 
Inger of gold and filver heap'd on high. Dryden. 
Every. one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, 
intrinſically and ſolidly valuable. Prior. 


ö 


DIN GRA“ TF. v. 4. [in and graf. ] | 


1. To propagate trees by inſition. 
. Nor are the ways alike in all 


How to ingraff, bow to inoculate. May's Virgil. | 
2. To plant the ſprig of one tree in the | 
ſtock of ancther: as, he ingraſted an | 


agple upon a crab. 


introduce any thing not 


o plant or in 
native. 


3. 
All bis works on me, 
Good or not good, ingruft, my merits thoſe 
Shall perfect, and for thoſe alone. Milton. 
As next of kin, Achilles' arms I claim 
This fellow would ingraſt a foreign name 


Upon our Rock, Dryden, 


ING 
4. To fix deep; to ſettle. 


For a ſpur of diligence, we have a natural 
thirſt after knowledge ingrofted in us. Hooker. 
*Tis great pity that the noble Moor 
Should hazard ſuch a place as his own ſecond, 
With one of an — infirmity. Sal ſpcare. 
Ingrafted love he bears to Cæſar. Shakſp. 
Incra'FTMENT. n. /. [from ingraft. ] 
1. The act of ingrafting. 
2. The ſprig ingrafted. 
INGRA'TE. adj. [ingratus, Latin; 
InGRA'TEFUL. I ingrat, French.] In- 
grate is proper, but ingrateful leſs pro- 
per than ungrateful. 
1. Ungrateful ; unthankful. 


That we have been familiar, 
Ingrate forgetfulneſs ſhall poiſon, rather 
Than pity note how much. Shakſp. Coriulanus. 
And you degen'rate, you ingrate revolts. Shak, 
So will fall 
He and his faithleſs progeny : whoſe fault ? 
Whoſe but his own? Jngrate ; he had of me 
All he could have: I made him juſt and right, 
Sufficient to have ſtood, though free to fall. Milt. 
Perfidious and ingrate / 


His ſtores ye ravage, and uſurp his ſtate. Pope. 

2. Unpleating to the ſenſe, | 

grate to the hearing, may receive light by that 
which is pleaſing and grateful to the fight. 

Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

He gives no ingrateſul food. ilton.' 

To INGRA'TIATE. v. a. [in and gratia, 

Latin.] To put in favour; to recom- 

mend to kindneſs. It has with before 


the perſon whoſe favour is ſought. 
Thoſe have been far from receiving the re- 
wards of ſuch ingratiatings with the people. 
King Charles, 
Their managers make them ſee armies in the 
air, and give them their word, the more to in- 
gratiate themſelves with them, that they ſignify 
nothing leſs than future ſlaughter and deſolat ion. 
Auaiſen. ; 
Politicians, who would rather izgratiate them- 
| ſelves with their ſovereign than promote his real 
ſervice, accommodate his counſels to his incli- 
nations. SpeFtator. 
InGrA'TITUDUE, n. .. [ingratitude, French; 
in and gratitude.] Retribution of evil 
for good; unthankfulneſs. 

Ingratitude thou marble-hearted fiend, | 
| More hideous, when thou ſhew'ſ thee in a child, 
| Than the ſea monſter, Shakſpeare's King Laar. 

Ingratitude is abherred both by God and man, 
and vengeance attends thoſe that repay evil for 
good. | * [UEftrange. 

Nor was it with ingratitude return'd, 

In equal fires the bliſsful couple burn'd 
One joy poſſeſs'd em both, and in one grief 
they mourn'd. Dryden. 
 InGrE'DieNnT. 2. . [ingredient, French; 
ingredients, Latin.] 
Component part of a body, conſiſting 
of different materials. 


uſed of the ſimples of a medicine. 


— 


Te 


whereof the hardeſt to come by is the moſs upon 
the ſkull of a dead man unburied. Bacon. 
So deep the pow'r of theſe ingredients picrc'd, 
Ev'n to the inmoſt ſeat of mental ſight, 
That Adam, new enforc'd to ſhut his eyes, 
Sunk down, and all his ſpirits became 8 
ilton. 


the forces producing them ; and in general, from 
effects to their cauſes, and from particular cauſes 
to more general ones, till the argument end in 
the more general, 


The cauſes of that which is unpleaſing or in-F 


It is commonly 


The ointment is made of divers ingredients, 


By this way of analy ſis we may proceed from | 
2 to ingredients, and from motions to | 


Newton. V' 


I have often wondered, that learning is not |. 
thought a proper ingredient in the education of a | 


INH 
Parts, knowledge, and experience, are ex» 
cellent ingredients in a public character. Rogers. 


Water 1s the chief ingredient in all the animal 
fluids and ſolids, Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


2. It is uſed by Temple with into, properly, 
but not according to cuſtom. 
Spleen is a bad ingredient into any other diſ- 


temper, Temple, 

I'NGrEss., 2. /. [ingreſſus, Latin, ] En- 
trance; power of entrance; intro» 
miſſion. 


All putrefactions come from the ambient 
body; either by ingreſs of the ſubſtance of the 
ambient body into the bedy putrefied ; or elſe 


| by excitation of the body putrefied by the body 


ambient. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


| Thoſe air-bladders, by a ſudden ſubſidence, 


meet again by the ingreſs and egreſs of the air. 
Arbuthnot on Aliments, 


InGre's510N. n. /. Tse; French; 


ingreſſio, Latin.] The act of entering; 


entrance. 


The fire would ſtrain the pores of the glaſs too 
ſuddenly, and break it all in pieces to get in- 
greſſion. Digby on Bodies. 

I'nGUINAL,. adj. [ inguinal, French; inguen, 
Latin.] Belonging to the groin, 

The plague ſeems to be a particular diſeaſe, 
charaCceriſed with eruptions in buboes, by the 
inflammation and ſuppuration of the axillary, 
inguinal, and other glands. As but hnot.. 
To INGU'LF. v. a. [in and gulf.} 

1. To ſwallow up in a vaſt profundity. 
A river large 


Paſs'd underneath ingu/ph'd. Milton, 
Caſt out from God, he falls 
Into utter darkneſs deep ingu/ph'd. Milton. 


The river flows redundant ; 
Then rowling back, in his capacious lap 
Ingulfs their whole militia, quick immerſt. Phil, 
2. To caſt into a gulf. | 

If we adjoin to the lords, whether they pre- 
vail or not, we iugulf ourſelves into aſſured dan- 
ger. N Hayward. 

To INGu'RG1TATE. v. a. [ingurgito, La- 
tin. ] To fwallow down. if. 

InGurGITA'TION, n. ,. [from ingurgi- 
tate.] The act of ſwallowing. | 

InGu'STABLE. adj. [in and guſto, Lat.] 
Not perceptible by the taſte. 

As for their taſte, if the camelion's nutri- 
ment be air, neither can the tongue be an in- 
ſtrument thereof; for the body of the eleinent 
is inguftable, void of all ſapidity, and without 
any action of the tongue, is, by the rough artery, 
or wizzen, conducted into the lungs. Brown, 

INHA'BILE. adj. [inhabile, French; in- 
hbabilis, Latin. ] Unſkilful; unready ; 
unfit ; unqualtfied.. 

To IN HA“RIT. v. a. [habito, Latin.] To. 

dwell in; to hold as a dweller. 
Not all are partakers of that grace whereby 


Chriſt inhabitcth whom he ſaveth. Hooker, 
They ſhall build houſes and inlabit them. 


Iſaiah, 
She ſhall be inhabited of devils. Baruch, 


To INA BIT. v. a. To dwell; to live. 


7 


| Learn what creatures there inhabit, Milton, 
| They ſay, wild beaſts inhabit here; 
But grief and wrong ſecure my fear. Muller. 


INUARHITA RTE. adj. [from inhabit.] 
1. Capable of affording habitation. 

The fixed ſtars are all of them ſuns, with 
ſy ſtems of inkabitable planets moving about 7 — ; 
| ; CF. 
2. [inhabitable, French.) Incapable of 
inhabitants; not habitable ; uninhabit- 
able. Not in uſe. | 


—_- 


woman of quality or fortune, 


Addiſen. 


Y 


The frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabirable, Slatſpeare. 


1 


INH 
INn#Aa'BITANCE. n./. [from inhabit.] Re- 


ſidence of dwellers. 
So the ruins yet reſting in the wild moors, 
. teſtify a former /nhabitance. Carew. 
Inna'BITANT. nn. / [from inhabit.) 
Dweller ; one that lives or reſides in a 

lace. 

In this place they report that they ſaw inha- 
bitants, which were very fair and fat people. 


Abbot. 

If the fervour of the ſun were the ſole cauſe 
of blackneſs in any land of negroes, it were alſo 
reaſenable that inhabitants of the ſame latitude, 
ſubje&ed unto the ſame vicinity of the ſun, 


ſhould alſo partake of the ſame hue, Brown, 
For his ſuppoſed love a third 

Lays greedy hold upon a bird, 

And ſtands amaz'd to find his dear 

A wild inhabitant of th? air. Waller. 


What happier natures (hrink at with affright, 
The hard irhabitant contends is right. Pope. 
INHaBiTaA'TION. n. / [from inhabit, ] 
1. Abode ; place of dwelling. 
Univerſal groan, 
As if the whole inhabitation periſh'd, Milton. 
2. The act of inhabiting or planting 
wich dwellings; ſtate of being inhabited. 
By knowing this place we ſhall the better 
judge of the beginning of nations, and of the 
world's habitation. Ralcigh, 
3. Quantity of inhabitants. 
We shall rather admire how the earth con- 
tainer its ,in than doubt it. Brown, 
Inia'BITER. 7./. [from inhabit.) One 
that inhabits; a dweller. 
Tue ſame name is given unto the inlanders, 
or midland inkabiters, of this iſland. Brown, 
Woe to the inhabiters of the eatu. Revelation. 
They ought to underſtand, that there is not 
only ſome /nkabitcr in this divine houſe, but alſo 
ſome ruler. Derain. 
To INHALE. v. a. [inhale, Latin.] To 
draw in with air; to iuſpire: oppoſed 
to exhale or expire. 
Martin was walking forth to in%/ the freſſi 
breeze of the evening. Arbutſh;not ard Pope. 
But from the breezy deep the bleſt ie 
The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale, Pope, 
Theie fits the ſhepherd on the grafly turf, 
Inhaling healthful the deſcending ſun. 7/omon, 


IxHARMoO'NlOUS. adj, [in and harmo- 
nious.] Unmuſical; not {ſweet of ſound. 
Carullus, though his lines be rough, and his 
numbers inharmonions, I could recommend for 
the ſoftneſs and delicacy, but muſt decline for 
the looſeneſs, of his thoughts. Felton. 
The identity of ſound may appear a little 
inkarmonious, and ſhock the ear, Broome. 


To INuERE. v. n. [inhereo, Latin.] To 
, exiſt in ſomething elſe. 
For, nor in nothing, nor in things 


Extreme and ſcattering bright, can love inhere. | 


Donne. 


They do but inhere in their ſubject which 
ſupports them; their being is a dependance on a 
ſubject. Digby on Bodies. 

Ixne'RENT, adj, ¶ inherent, French; in- 
herens, Latin. ] 
1, Exiſting in ſomething elſe, ſo as to be 
inſeparable from it. 
TI. will not do't, 
Left 1 ſurceaſe to honour mine own truth; 
And, my body's action, teach my mind 
A moſt inkerent baſeneſs. _ Shakſpeare. 
2, Naturally. conjoined ;. innate; inborn. 
I mean not the authority which is annexed to 
your office.: Iſpeak of that only which is iaborn 
and inherent to your,perlun. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The power w drawing iron is one of the ideas 

of a loadſtone; and a power to be ſo drawn is a 
part of the complex one of won; which powers 
Pals for inherent qualities. Locke, 


| 


INH 

Animal oil is various according to principles 
inkerent in it. Arbuthnot on Aliments. 
They will be ſure to decide in favour of them- 
ſelves, and talk much of their inherent right. 
Swift. 

The ideas of ſuch modes can no more be ſuh- 
ſiſtent, than the idea of redneſs was juſt now 
found to be inherent in the blood, or thit of 
whiteneſs in the brain. Bentley. 
The obligations we are under of diflinguiſhing 
ourſelves as much by an inherent and habitual, 


as we are already diſtinguiſhed by an external 
and relative holinets. Bentley. 


To INUE“RIT. v. a. [enheriter, French, ] 
1. To receive or poſſeſs by inheritance, 

Treaſon is not inherited, my lord. Shakſp. 

Why, all delights are vain; but that moſt 

vain, | 

Which with pain purchas'd doth inherit pain. 

Shakſpeare, 

Prince Harry is valiant ; for the cold blood he 

did naturally inherit of his father he hath, like 

lean, ſterile land, manured with excellent good 

ſtore of fertile ſherris. Shakſpeare, 


earth. Ma the ꝛb. 
The fon can receive from his father good 
tnings, without empire, that was veſted in him 


cannot claim or inherit it by a title, which is 
founded wholly on dis own private good. Locke. 

We muſt know how the firſt ruler, from 
whom any one claims, came by his authority, 
before we can know wi has © rig!.t to ſucceed 
nim in it, and inherit it from him. Lucke 

Unwilling to fell an efiate he nad ome prot- 
pect of inkeritinng, he formed delays. Addiſon: 


Shakſprare. Not uſed. 


He, that bad wit, would think that I had 
none, 


To buy ſo much gold under a tree, 
And never after to inkerit it. Titus Andronicus. 


INnE'eITABLE. adj [from inherit. 
Tranſmiſſible by inheritance ; obtain- 
able by ſucceſſion. 

A kind of inkeritable eſtate accrued unto them. 
| Carew. 
By the ancient laws of the realm, they were 
nut table to him by deſcent. Hayward. 
Was the power the ſame, and from the ſame 
original in Moſes as it was in David? And 
Was it inkeritable in one and not in the other? 
Locke. 

INvE'RITANCE. n. , [from inherit] 


1. Patrimony ; hereditary poſſeſſion. 
Wl:cn the ſon dies, let the inheritance 

Deſcend unto the daughter. Sup. Henry v. 
Is there yet any portion or ineritance for us 


in our father's houſe ? Geneſis. 
Claim our juſt in/cr:tance of old. Milton. 


O dear, unhappy babe! mult I bequeath thee 
Only a ſad inheritance of woe? 


Unleſs they reach my infant's guiltleſs head. 
Smith, 


2. The reception of poſſeſſion by here- 
ditary right. 

Men are nat proprietors of what they have 
merely for themſelves, their chilcken have a 
title to part of it, which comes ta be wholly 
theirs, when death bas put an end to their pa- 
rents uſe of it; and this we call iheritance. 
Locke. 


3. In Shat/peare, ——— 


You will rather ſhow our general lowts- 
How you can frown, than ſpend a fawn upon 
them, 
For the inheritance of their loves, and ſafeguard 
Of what that want might ruin. Ccriolanus. 


Ix RR /RITOR. 2. /. [from inberit.] An 


heir; one who receives any thing by 
ſucceſſion, 


1 


i 


for the good of others; and therefore the ſon | 


Gods ! cruel gods! can't all my pains atone, | 


Bleſſed are the meek, for they ſhall inherit the | 


2, To poſſeſs; to obtain poſſeſſion of: in | 


| 


3 


a 


You, like a letcher, eut of whoriſh loins, _ 
Are pleas'd to breed out your inheritors, Shak, 
The very conveyances of his lands will hardly 
lie in this box; and muſt the inkeritor himſelf 
have no more ? Shak ſpeare, 
Marriage without conſent of parents they do 
not make void, but they mul& it in the inheri- 
tors; for the children of ſuch marriages are not 
admittcll to inherit above a third part of their 
parents inheritance. Bacon's New Atlantis, 
Inne'sITRESS, n. . [from inheritor.] 
An heireſs; a woman that inherits. , 
He bath given artificially ſome hopes to Mary 
Anne, heritreſs to the duchy of Bretagne. 
Bacon's Henry vit. 
Inre'sITRIX. n. /. [from inberitor.] An 
heireſs. This is now more commonly 


uſed, though inheritre/s be a word more 
analogically Engliſh, 

No ſeme 
Should be i-heritrix in Salike land. 


a 
To INHE'RSE. v. a. [in and berſe.) To 
encloſe in a funeral monument. 
See, where he lies, inkherſed in the arms 
Of the moſt bloody nurſer of his harms. Shalſ; 


INHE'S1ON. . /. Lage gui Latin. ] In- 


herence ; the late of exiſting in ſome- 


thing elſe. 


To Inn!'siT. v. a, [inhibeo, Latin; in- 
 biber, French. ] 


1. To reſtrain; to hinder; to repreſs; 
to check. 

Holding of the breath doth help ſomewhat to 
ceaſe the hiccough ; and vinegar. put to the 
noſtrils, or gargarifed, doth it alſo, for that it is 
aſtringent, and inkibiterk the motion of the ſpirit, 

Bacon, 

The ſtars and planets being whirled about 
with great velocity, would ſuddenly, did nothing 
inhibit it, be ſhattered in pieces. Ray. 

Their motions alſo are excited and inhibited, 
are moderated and managed, by the objects 

without them. Bentleys 

2. To prohibit ; to forbid. 

| All men were inhibited by prochmation, at 
the diſſolition, ſo much as to mention a parlia- 


ment, Clarendon, 
Burial may not be i»hibited or denied to any 
one. Aylife, 


Inx1B1'TION. n. /. [inhibition, French; 
inhibitio, Latin, 
1. Prohibition; embargo. 


vious inhibition on it, becauſe himiclf has not 
ſtock enough to maintain the trade. 


2. In law. 


1h:bition is a writ to inhibit or forbid a judge 


from farther procceding in the cauſe depending 
before him. Inhibition is moſt commonly a 
writ iſſuing out of a higher court chriſtian to a 
lower and inferior, upon an appea!; and prahi- 


bition out of the King's court to a court chriſtian, . 


or to an inferior temporal court. Corvell, 


To INHo'LD. v. a. [in and Held.]. To. 
have inherent; to contain in itſelf. 

It is diſputed, whether this light fark created 

be the ſame which the ſun inheldeth and caſteth 


forth, or. whether it had continuance. any longer 
than till tbe ſun's creation. Raleigh, 


INHo'seivABLE. adj. [in and hoſpitable.}- 
Affording no kindneſs or entertainment 
to ſtrangers. | 

| Alkplaces elſe 
In loſpitable appear, and deſolate; - 
Nor knowing us, nor. known. Milton, 


Since toſs'd from ſhores to {horts, from land 
to lands, 


Inkeſpitable rocks, and barren ſands. Dryden, 


Inno'sPiTABLY. av. | from inho/pitable.] , 
Unkindly to ſtrangers. | 


He might be judged to have impoſed an en- 


Government of the Tongue, . 
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2. To throw up; to caſt up. 


IxIE'crio N. n. .. [injefion, French; in- 


DN 


: Of gueſts he makes them faves ” 
Prloſpitably ; and kills thcir infant males. Ar. 


Ixno'sprtaBLENESS. 72. /. [ia and hoſ- 

Ix BOS PIT A“Lirr. pitality; inhoſ- 
pitalite, French.] Want of hoſpitality; 
want of courteſy to ſtiangers. 

INHU MAN. adj. 8 French; 
inhumanus, Latin.] Barbarous; ſavage; 
cruel; uncompaſſionate. 

A juſt war may be proſecuted after a very 
unjuſt manner; by perfidious breaches of our 
word, by inhuman cruclties, and by aſſaſſinations, 

Atterbury. 

The more theſe praiſes were enlarged, the more 
inhuman was the puniſhment, and the ſufferer 
more innocent. Swift. 

Princes and peers attend ! while we impart 
To you the thoughts of no inhuman heart. Pope. 


InnvumMaA'NITY. 2. /. ¶ inhumanite, French; 
from inhuman.] Cruelty ; ſavagenels ; 
barbarity. | 

Love which lover hurts is inkumanity. Sidney. 
The rudeneſs of thole who muſt make up 
their want of juſtice with /nAauwmanicy and impu- 
dence. King Charles. 
Each ſocial ſeeling fell, 
And joyleſs inhumanity pervades, 
And petrifies the heart. Thonſon's Spring. 

IxnHu'MANLY. adv. [from inhuman.] Sa- 

vagely ; cruelly ; barbarouſly. 
O what are theſe 


Death's miniſters, not men: who thus deal 


death 
Tnkumanly to men; and multiply 
Ten thouſand fold the fin of him who flew 
His brother ! Milton. 
I, who have eſtabliſhed the whole ſyſtem of 
all true politeneſs and refinement in converſation, | 
tnink myſelf moſt 7nhumanly treated by my coun» | 
try men. Swift. 
To INHUMATE.] v. 4. [inhumer, Fr. 
To Innu'ME. humo, Latin.] To 
bury ; to inter, 
Weeping they bear the mangled heaps of ſlain, 
Inhume the natives in their native plain. Pope. 


To Inje'cT. v. a. [injetus, Latin.] 
1. To throw in; to dart in. 
Angels inje# thoughts into our minds, and 
know our cogitations. Glanville. 


Though bold in open field, they yet ſurround 
The town with walls, and mound inje# on 
mound. Pepe, 


jefio, Latin. ] 
1. The act of caſting in. 


This ſalt powdered was, by the repeated in- 
feftion of well-kindled charcoal, made to flaſh 
like melred nitre. Boyle, 


2. Any medicine made to be injected by 
a ſyringe, or any other in{trument, into 
any part of the body. Quincy. 

3. The act of filling the veſſcls with wax, 
or any other proper matter, to ſhow 
their ſhapes and ramifications, often 
done by anatomilts. Quincy. 

INvI MIC AL. adj. [inimicus, Latin.] Un- 
friendly; unkind ; hurtful ; hoſtile ; 
adverſe. 

INiMITABILITY. n. J [from inimitable.] 
Incapacity to be imitated. 

Truths muſt have an eternal exiſtence in ſome 
underſtanding ; or rather they are the ſame with 
that underſtanding itſelf, conſidered as variouſly 
repreſentative, according to the various modes of 
inimitability or participation. Norris. 

In1'MITABLE. adj. [inimitabilit, Latin; 
inimitable, French. ] Above imitation ; 
not to be copied. | 


* — 


INI 


The portal ſhone, inimitable on earth 
By model, or by ſhading pencil drawn. Ailton. 
What is moſt excellent is moſt inimitable. 
| Denham... 
And imitate the inimitable force, Dryden. 
Virgil copicd the ancient ſculptors, in that 
inimitable deſcription of military fury in the 
temple of Janus, Addiſon. 
In1'MIiTABLY. adv. [from inimitable.] 
In a manner not to be imitated; to a 


degree of excellence above imitation. 
A man could not have been always blind who 


thus inimitably copies nature. . Pope. 
Thus terribly adorn'd the figures ſhine, 
Inimitably wrought with ſkill divine. Pope. 


Charms ſuch as thine, inimitably great. Broome. 


To InjJo'tn. v. a. [enjoindre, French; 


injungo, Latin. ] 
1. To command; to enforce by authority. 
See ENJoIN, | 
Laws do not only teach what is good, but 
they injoin it; they have in them a certain con- 
{training force. Hooker. 
This garden tend, our pleaſant taſk injcin'd. 
| Milton, 
2. To join. Not uſed. 
The Ottomites 
Steering with due courſe towards the ifle of 
Rhodes, 
Have there inj9in'd them with a fleet, Shakſp. 
InraviTtovus. adj. [inique, French; from 
iniquity. ] Unjuſt ; wicked. 
INTQUITY. n. /. [| iniquitas, Latin; 
miguite, French. ] 
t. Injuſtice; unrighteouſneſs. | 
There is greater or leſs probability of an happy 
iſſue to a tedious war, according to the right- 
eouſneſs or iniquity of the cauſe for which it was 
commenced. Smalridge. 
2. Wickedneſs ; crime. 
Want of the knowledge of God is the cauſe 


of all iniquity amongſi nien. Hooker. 
i Till God at laſt, 

Wearied with their iniquities, withdraw 

His preſence from among them. Milton. 


INITIAL. adj. [ initial, French; initialis, 
from iniiium, Latin. ] 
1. Placed at the beginning. 
In the editions, which had no more than the 


initial letters of names, he was made by keys 
to hurt the inoffenſive. Pope, 


2. Incipient ; not complete. 

Moderate labour of the body conduces to the 
preſervation of health, and cures many initial 
diſeaſes; but the toil of the mind dettroys health, 
and generates maladics. Harvey. 

The ſchools have uſed a middle term to ex- 
preſs this affection, and have called it the initial 
fear of God. Rogers. 


To IniTIATE. v. a. [inilier, French; 
in:tio, Latin.] To enter; to inſtruct 
in the rudiments of an art; to place in 


a new ſtate; to put into a new ſociety. 
Providence would only initiate mankind into 
the uſeful knowledge of her treaſures, leaving 
the reſt to employ our induſtry, More, 
To juitiate his pupil in any part of learning, 
an ordinary {kill in the governour is enough. 
Lecte on Education, 
He was initiated into half a dozen clubs before 
he was one and twenty. Spectator. 
No ſooner- was a convert initiated, but, by an 
eaſy figure, he became a new man. Addiſon, 


To Ini'TIaTE. v. n, To do the firſt 


part ; to perform the firſt rite. 

The king himſelf initiates to the pow'r, 
Scatters with quiv'ring hand the ſacred flour, 
And the ſtieam ſprinkles. Pope's Odyſſey. 


Ix!'TiATE, adj. [initie, French; initiatus, 


| Latin.] Unpractiſed. 


} 


| 
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My ſtrange and ſelf- abuſe 
Is the tuitiate fear; that wants hard uſe! 
We're yet but young. Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
IniTi4a'TION. n. f. [ initiatio, Lat. from 
initiate. | The reception, admiſſion, or 
entrance of a new comer into any art 
or ſtate. 

The ground of initiating or entering men irto 
chriſtian life, is more ſummarily compriſed in 
the form of baptiſm, the ceremony of this in/zi- 
ation inſtituted by Chriſt, Hammond, 

Silence is the firit thing that is taught us at 
our initiation into ſacred myſteries, Broome, 

Ixjucu'xoiTY. n. /. [in and ſucundity.] 
Unpleaſantneſs. | 

InjJu'D1CABLE. adj. [in and judico, Lat.] 
Not cognizable by a judge. 

InjJupi'ciAL, adj. [in and judicial.) Not 
according to form of law. Did. 

InJupi'citous. adj. [in and judicious.] 
Void of judgment ; wanting judgment, 
Uſed both of perſons and things. 

A philoſopher would either think me in jeſt, 
or very injudicious, if I took the earth for a body 
regular in itſelf, if compared with the reft of 
the univerſe, Burnet, 

A ſharp wit may find ſomething in the wiſeſt 


| man, whereby to expoſe him to the contempt of 


injudicious people. Tillotſon, 
InjJupi'ctovsLy. adv. [from injudicious. ] 
With ill judgment; not wiſely. 
Scaliger injudicioufly condemns this deſcrip» 
tion. Broome, 
INju'xcT10N. n./. [from injoin 5 injune- 
tus, injunctio, Latin. 
1. Command ; order; precept. 
The inſtitution of God's law is deſcribed as 
being eſtabliſhed by ſolemn injunFion, Hooker. 
My duty cannot ſuffer 
I' obey in all your daughter's hard commands; 
Though the injun@tion be to bar my doors, 
And let this tyrannous night take hold upon you. 
| Shakſpeare, 
For, ſtill they knew; and ought t' have till 
remember'd 
The high injurttion, not to taſte that fruit, 
Whoever tempted. Miltox, 

The ceremonies of the church are neceſſary 
as the injunttions of Jawful authority, the prac- 
tice of the primitive church, and the general 
rules of decency. South, 

2. In law, 

Injun&ion is an interlocutory decree out of 
the chancery, ſomctimes to give poſſeſſion unto 
the plaintiff for want of appearance in the de- 
fendants, ſometimes to the king's ordinary 
court, and ſometimes to the court-chriftian, to 
ſtay proceeding. Coxvell, 

To I'NJURE. v. 4. [injurier, French; in- 
juria, Latin. ] 

1. To hurt unjuſtly; to miſchief unde- 
ſervedly ; to wrong. 

They injure by chance in a crowd, and with- 
out a deſign ; then hate always whom they have 
once injured, Temple, 

Forgiveneſs to the injur'd doth belong ; 

But they ne'er pardon who commit the wrong. 

| Dryden. 

2. To annoy ; to affect with any incon- 
venience, 

Left heat.ſhould injure us, his timely care 
Hath unbeſought provided. Milten, 


I'NjJURER. 2. /. [from injure.) He that 
hurts another unjuſtly ; one who wrongs 
another, 


In deeds are well turn'd back upon their au- 
thors ; 
And *gainſt an ier, the revenge is jutt, 
Ben Jonſon, 


The upright judge will countenance right, 
and diſcountenance wrong, whoever be the - 


| Jurer or the ſufferer, Atterbury. 


IN K 

Txv's10vs. adj. [from injury ; injuriue, 
Latin; injuricux, French. 

1. Unjuſt; invaſive of another's rights. 

Till the injurious Roman did extort 
This tribute from us, we were free. Shakſpeare, 

- Injurious ſtrength would rapine ſtill excuſe, 

By off 'ring terms the weaker muſt refuſe, Dryd. 
2. Guilty of wrong or injury, 
Yet beauty, though imjurious, hath ſtrange 
power, Y 
After offence returning, to regain 
Love once poſſeſt. Milton's Agoniſtes, 
3. Miſchievous ; unjuſtly hurtful, 

Our repentance is not real, becauſe we have 
not done what we can to undo our fault, or at 
leaſt to hinder the injurious conſequences of it 
from proceeding. ; Tillot fon. 

4. DetraQory ; contumelious ; reproach- 
ful ; wrongful. 

A priſon, indeed injurious, becauſe a priſon, 
but elſe well teſtifying affection, becauſe in all 
reſpects as commodious as a priſon can be. Sidney, 

Ic is natural for a man, by direQting his 
prayers to an image, to ſuppoſe the being he 
prays to repreſented by that image : which how 
injurious, how contumelious mult it be to the 

* glorious nature of God! South, 

If injurious appellations were of any advan- 
tage to a cauſe, what appellations would thoſe 
deſerve who endeavour to ſow the feeds of ſe- 
dition ? . Swift. 

InjJuv'rtousLY. adv. [from injurious.] 
Wrongfully; hurtfully with injuſtice, 
with contumely. 

Nor ought he to neglect the vindication of 
his character, when it is iMjurioufly attacked. 

Pope and Gay. 
Ixju'sx10vUsNEss. . / [from injurious. 
Quality of being injurious, 

Some | miſcarriages might eſcape, rather 
through ſudden neceſſities of ſtate, than any 
propenſity either to injuriouſneſs or oppreſiion. 

; King Charlrs. 

I'NJURY. . / [injuria, Latin; injure, 
French. 

1, Hurt without juſtice. 

The places were acquired by juſt title of vic- 
tory z and therefore in keeping of them no in- 


Jury was offered. Hayward. 
Riot aſcends above their loftieſt tow'rs, 
And injury and outrage., Milton 


2. Miſchief ; detriment. 
Many times we do it to a cauſe by dwel- 
ling upon trifling arguments, Watts Logick. 
3. Annoyance, 
Great injuries mice and rats do in the fields. 
Mortimer. 
4. Contumelious language ; reproachtul 
appellation. A French mode of ſpcech, 
not now 1n uſe. | 
Caſting off the reſpects fit to be continued 
between great kings, he fell to bitter invectiwes 
2gainft the French king; and ſpake all the inj- 
ries he could deviſe of Charles. Bacon. 
'Injvu'sriCs. n. .. [ injuſtice, Fr. injuſiitia, 
Lat.] Iniquity ; wrong. 
Cunning men can be guilty of a thouſand in- 
j#ftices without being diſcovered, or at leaſt 
without being puniſhed. Swift, 


INK. n. /, [encre, Fr. inchioflro, Italian. 
1. The black liquor with which men 
write, 
Mourn boldly, my it; for while ſhe looks 
upon you, your blackneſs will ſhine. S7drey, 
O! ſhe 's fallen 
Into a pit of iat, that the wide (ea 
Hath drops too few to waſh her clean again, 


Shat ſpeare, 


Like madmen they hurl'd ſtones and 7. 
Ben Janſen. 
Intending to have try'd 

The ſilver favour which you gavey 


INL. 


| In iat the ſhining point I dy'd, 
And drench'd it in the ſable wave. Waller. 
Vitriol is the active or chief ingredient in 
ink, and no other ſalt will ſtrike the colour with 
galls. Brown. 
I have found pens blacked almoſt all over 
when 1 had a while carried them about me in a 


filver i caſe, , Boyle. 
The ſecretary poured the it box all over the 
writings, and ſo defaced them. Howel. 


He that would live clear of envy muſt lay his 
finger upon his mouth, and keep his hand out of 
the ink pot. L' Eftrange. 

| I could hardly reſtrain them from throwing 
the iu bottle at one another's heads. Arbuth. 
2. [nk is uſed for any liquor with which 
they write: as, red ink ; green #nk. 
Io INK. v. a, [from the noun.] To 
black or daub with ink: as, his face is all 


over inked, 


InxKno'an. 2. . [ink and Horn.] A 
portable caſe for the inſtruments of 
writing, commonly made of horn. 

Bid him bring his pen and inthirn to the 
Jail ; we are now to examine thoſe men. SH. 
Ere that we will ſuffer ſuch a prince 
To be diſgrac'd by an in#horn mate, 
We, and our wives and children, all will fight. 
Shatſpeare 
What is more frequent than to ſay, a ſilver 
inkhorn ? G.. 

I'nxLE. u. . A kind of narrow fillet; 

a tape. | 


Inklcs, caddiffes, cambricks, lawns : why he 
ſongs them over as they were gods and goddeſſes. 
Shakſpeare. 

I twitch'd his dangling garter from his knee : 
He wiſt not when the hempen ſtring I drew, 
Now mine I quickly doft of ink/e blue. Gay. 

'NKLING. n. ſo [This word is derived 
by Skinner from inklincken, to ſound 
within This ſenſe is {hill retained in 
Scotland: as, I heard not an inkling.] 
Hint ; whiſper ; intimation, 

Our bufincſs is not unknown to the ſenate : 
they have had i”{/izg what we intend to do, 
which now we'll ſhew them in deeds. Shatſp. 

We in Europe, notwithitanding all the remote 
diſcoveries and navigations of this laſt age, never 
head of any of the leaſt ink/irg or glimpſe of 
this iſland. Bacon's New 21{lantis. 

Tiey had fome i of ſecret meſſages be- 
tween the marquis of Newcaitle and young Ho— 
tham. Clarendon, 

Aboard 2 Corinthian veſſel he got an 77 
among the ſhip's ciew of a conſpiracy. I. Lr. 

I'NK MAKER. 7. J. [ik and mater, ] He 
who makes ink, 

INK V. adj. | from ink.] 

1. Conſiſting of ink. 

England bound in with the triumphant ſea, 
Whole rocky ſhore beats back the envious ſiege 
Of wat'ry Neptune, is bound in with ſhame, 
With inky blots and rutten parchment bonds. 


Shatſpeare. 

2. Reſembling ink. 
The liquor preſently began to grow pretty 
elear and tranſparent, loſing its 22 blackneſs, 


Boyle on Colours. 
3. Black as ink. 


'Tis not alone my i*&y cloak, good mother, 
Nor cuſtomary {its of ſolemn black, 
That can denote me truly. Shak rare. 
I'Ri.anD. adj, [in and land.] Interiour ; 
lying remote irom the ſea. 
In this wide inland ſen, that light by name, 
The idle luke, my wand'ring ſhip I row. Spenſer. 
Goodiy laws, ke little inland ſcas, will carry 
even ſhips upon their waters. Spenſer. 
An old religious uncle of mine was, in bis 
youth, an 7an! an. Stukſprare, 
A fubllitute ſhines brightly as a king, 
| Uutil a King be by; and then his ate 


INL 


Empties itfelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. Shatſpeare. 

This perſon did publiſh a pamphlet printed 

in England for a general exciſe, or wane 

wi/t, 

INLAND. 3. /. Interiour or midland 
parts, 

Out of theſe ſmall begianings, gotten near to 
the mountains, did they ſpread themſelves into 
the inland. | Spenſer, 

They of thoſe marches ſhall defend 
Our inland from the pilfering borderers. Shak, 

The reſt were all 
Far to th” inland retir'd, about the walls- - 
Of Pandæmonium. * Milten, 


I'NLANDER. n. /. [from inland. ] Dwel- 
ler remote from the ſea, 


The ſame name is given unto the rnlandery, 
or midland inhabiters of this ifland. Brown, 


To INLA PID ATE. v. 4. [in and lapido, 


Latin.] To make ſtoncey ; to turn to 
ſtone. | 

Some ratural ſpring waters will in/apidate 
wood; ſo that yuu ſhall ſee one piece of wood, 
whereof the part above the water ſhall continue 
wood, and the part under the water ſhall be turns 
ed into a kind of graveily ſtone. Bacon, 

To INLa'y. v. 4. | in and lay.] a 


1. To diverſify with different bodies in- 


ſerted into the ground or ſubſtratum. 
They are worthy . 

To inlay heav'n with ſtars. Shatſpeare, 
Look, how the flour of heav'n 

Is thick in/aid with patens of bright gold. Shak, 
A ſaphire throne, inlaid with pure 

Amber, and colours of the ſhow'ry arch. Miter. 
The t:mber bears a great price with the ca- 

binet-makers, when large, for in/aying. Mort, 
Here clouded canes *midit heaps of toys ate 

found, 


And inlaid tweezer-caſes ſtrow the ground. Gay, 
2. To make variety by being inſerted into 
bodies; to varicgate.* 
Sea girt iſles, 
That like to rich and various gems in/ay 
The unadorned boſom of the deep. Aton. 


InNLa'y. n. . [from the verb.] Matter 
inlaid; matter cut to be inlaid. 
Under ſoot the violet, 
Crocus, and byageinth, with rich iz/ay, 
Broider'd the ground. Milton, 


To INLAW. v. a. [in and law.) To 
clear of outlawry or attainder, 

It ſhould be a great incongruity to have them 

to make laws, who themſelycs were not inlawed, 

| Bacgn, 

I'NLET. 1. / [in and It.] Paſlage; 

place of ingreſs ; entrance. 
Doors und windows, in/cts of men and of light, 


I couple together; I find their dimenſions 
brought under one. Motten. 
She through the porch and inlet of each ſenſe 
Dropt in ambroſial oils till ſhe reviv'd. Milton. 
J defire any one to aſſign any ſimple idea, 
which is not 1eccived from one of theſe inlrts. 
Icke. 

A fine bargain indeed, to part with i 
commodious ports, which the greater the it is 
are ſo much the better, for the imaginary plea. 
ſure of a ſtreight ſhore. Bentley. 

Intets amongſt b:oken lands and iſlands. Ellis. 
NLY. aj. [from in.] Interiour; in- 
ternal; ſeeret. 

Did'ſt then but Know the %% touch of love, 
Thou would'{ as oon go kindle fire with ſnow, 
As leck to quench the fire of love with words. 

Shikſpeares 
I'LLyY. allo. Internally ; within; ſecret- 
ly; 1a the heart. 
Her heart with joy unwonted /»/y ſwell'd, 
As {eclng wong'rous Coarfort in ler weaker el, 
Spenſer, 


T/ 
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I've inly wept, | 
'Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this. Shakſpeare, 
Whereat he inly rag'd, and as they talk'd, 

S mute bim into the midriff with a ſtone, 
That beat out life. Milton. 
Theſe growing thoughts, my mother ſoon per- 

ceiving 

By words at times caſt forth, inly rejoic'd. Milt. 
The ſoldiers ſhout around with gen'rous rage ; 

Ne prais'd their ardor : inly pleas'd to fee 


His hoſt. Dryden's Knight's Tale. 
I'nmarg. 3. ,. [in and mate.] Inmates 
are thoſe that be admitted to dwell for 


their money jointly with another man, 
though in —— rooms of his manſion- 
houſe, paſſing in and out by one door. 

1 Covell. 


So ſpake the enemy of mankind, inclos'd 
In ſerpent, inmate bad ! and toward Eve 
Addreſſed his way. Milton, 
There he dies, and leaves his race | 
Growing into a nation; and now grown, 
Suſpected to a ſequent king, who ſeeks 
To ſtop their overgrowth, as inmate gueſts 
Too numerous. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Home is the ſacred refuge of our life, 
Secur'd fiom all approaches but a wife : 
If thence we fly, the cauſe admits no doubt, 
None but an inmate foe could force us out. Dryd. 
I'xMosT. adj. [from in.] Deepeſt with- 
in ; remoteſt the ſurface. 
Tis you muſt dig with mattock and with 
ſpade, 
And — the inmeſ centre of the earth. Shak/. 
Riſing fighs and falling tears, 
That ſhow too well the warm deſires, 
The ſilent, flow, conſuming fires, 
Which on my inmof vitals prey, 
And melt my very ſoul away. Addiſon. 
Comparing the quantity of light reflected 
from the ſeveral rings, I found that it was moſt 
copious from the or inmeſt, and in the exte- 
rior rings becam&eſs and leſs. Newton. 
He ſends a dreadful groan : the rocks around 
Through all, their nm hollow caves * 
ope. 
I got into the inmoft court. Gulliver 


INN. n. /. [ inn, Saxon, a 2 
I. A houſe of entertainment fort travellers. 
How all this is but a fair inn, | 
Of fairer gueſts which dwell within. Sidney. 
Palmer, quoth he, death is an equal doom 
To good and bad, the common inn of ret; 
Bur, after death, the trial is to come, 
When beſt ſhall be to them that lived beſt. 
Fairy Queen. 


Now day is ſpent, 
Therefore with me ye may take up your inn. 
Fairy Queen. 
The weft, that glimmers with ſome ſtreaks of 
day, | 
Now ſpurs the lated traveller apace 
To gain the timely inn. Shatſpeare's Macbeth, 
Like pilgrims to th' appointed place we tend; 
The worid's an inn, and death the journey's end. 
Dryden. 
One may learn more here in one day, than in 
a year's 1ambling from one inn to another. Locke. 


2. A houſe where ſtudents were boarded 
and taught: whence we {till call the col- 
leges of common law inns of court. 

Go ſome and pull down the Savoy ; others to 
the inns of courts : down with them all. Shakſp. 

3. It was anciently uſed for the town 
houſes in which great men reſided when 
they attended the court. 

To INN. v. n. [from the noun.] To take 
up temporary lodging. 

In thyſelf dwell; 
Inn any where: continuance maketh hell. Donne, 


b IxN. v,a, To houſe; to put under 
cover. | 


| 


| 


2 


INN 

He that ears my land, ſpares my team, and 
gives me leave to inn the crop. Shakſpeare. | 

Howſoever the laws made in that parliament 
did bear good fruit, yet the fubſidy bare a fruit 
that proved harſh and bitter: all was inned at 
laſt mto the King's barn, Bacon's Henry v11. 

Mow clover or rye-graſs, and make it fit to inn. 

Mortimer. 

INNA'TE. |} adj. [inn#, French; inna- 

INNA'TED. tut, Latin, ] 

1. Inborn; ingenerate; natural; not ſu- 
peradded ; not adſcititious. Innated is 
not proper. 

The Druinian hath been cried up for an innated 
integrity, and accounted the uprighteſt dealer on 
earth. Howel, 

With eloquence i-mate his tongue was arm'd; 
Though harſh the precept, yet the people _ 

rYydaen,. | 

2. Innate is uſed in the following paſſage 
for inherent. Innate in perſons, inherent 
in — jo 

Mutual gravitation, or ſpontaneous attraction, 
cannot poſſibly be innate and eſſential to matter. 

Bentley. 

InxNa'TENESS. . J. [from innate.] The 
quality of being innate. | 

Inna'viGABLE. adj. \ innavigabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be paſſed by ſailing. 

If you ſo hard a toil will undertake, 

As twice to paſs th' /nnavigable lake. Dryden. 


I'nNeR. adj. ¶ from in.] Interiour ; not 
outward. 


But th' elfin knight with wonder all the way 
Did feed his eyes, and fill'd his inner thought. 
Spenſer. 


; 


This attracts the ſoul, 
Governs the inner man, the nobler part; 
That other o'er the body only reigns. Milton. 

Many families are eſtabliſhed in the Weſt In- 
dies, and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of 
America. Addiſon's Spectator 

The kidney is a conglomerated gland, which 
is to be underftood only of the outer part; for 
the inner part, whereof the papillæ are compoſed, 
is muſcular. Grew. 

Thus, ſciz'd with ſacred fear, the monarch 

pray'd; | 
Thea to his inner court the gueſts . 
. oe. 
I'nxErMosT, adj. [from inner. It ſeems 
leſs proper than inmo/t. ] Remoteſt from 
the outward part. 

The reflected beam of light would be ſo broad 
at the diſtance of fix feet from the ſpeculum, 
where the rings appeared, as to obſcure one or 
two of the innermoſt rings. Newten. 


InNro'LDER. n. /. [inn and bold.) A 
man who keeps an inn; an innkeeper, 
I'nvINGs. n. /. Lands recovered from the 

ſea. | Ainſworth. 
InNxEe'EPER. n./. [inn and keeper.) One 
who keeps lodgings and proviſions for 
the entertainment of travellers. 
Clergymen muſt not keep a tavern, nor a judge 
be an innkeeper, Taylor's Rule of living kely. 
A factious innkeeper was hanged, drawn, and 
quartered. , Addiſon's Freeholder. 
We were not ſo inquiſitive about the inn as the 
innkeeper ; and provided our landlord's principles 


were ſound, did not take any notice of the ftale- 
neſs of his proviſions, Addiſon. 


I'nnocence. Ta. /. [innecence, French; 
IN NOCEN Cx. innocentia, Latin. ] 
t. Purity from injurious action; untainted 
integrity. 
Simplicity and ſpotleſs innocence. Milton. 
What comfort does overflow the devout ſoul, 
from a conſciouſneſs of its own innocence and in- 
tegrity! Tillot ſon. 
2. Freedom from guilt imputed. 


| 


INN 
| It will me. nothin 
To plead mine How Ing for — dye is on me 
Which makes my whit'ſt part black, 814%. 

If truth and upright innocency fail me, 

I'll to the king my maſter. Shakſpeare, 
3. Harmleſſneſs; innoxiouſneſs. 

The air was calm and ſerene; none of thoſe 
tumultuary motions and conflifts of vapour, 
which the mountains and the winds cauſe in 
ours: twas ſuited to a golden age, and to the 
firſt innocency of nature. Burnet's Theory, 

4. Simplicity of heart, perhaps with ſome 
degree of weakneſs. : 

I urge this childhood proof, : 

Becauſe what follows is pure innocence, Shakſp, 

We laugh at the malice of apes, as well as at 
the innocence of children, Temple. 

INNOCENT. adj. [{innocent, French; 
innocens, Latin. ] | 
1, Pure from miſchief. 
Something 
You may deſerve of him through me and wiſdom, 
| To offer up a weak, poor, innocent lamb, 
T' appeaſe an angry god. Shakſpeare. 
Wreck on innocent frail man his loſs. Mz/ton, 
2. Free from any particular guilt, 


The peaſant, innocent of all theſe ills, 
With crooked ploughs the fertile fallows tills, 
And the round year with daily labour fills. 


3. Unhurtful ; harmleſs in effects. 
The ſpear 
Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air, 
INNOCENT. n. /. 


1, One free from guilt or harm. 
So pure an innocent as that ſame lamb. | 
Fairy Queen, 
Thou haft kill'd the ſweeteſt innocent, 
That e'er did lift up eye. GShkakſpeare's Othello. 
If murth'ring innocents be executing, 
Why, then thou art an executioner. Shatſpeare, 
2. A natural; an ideot. 
Innecents are excluded by natural defects. 
Hooker, 
I'ewOCENTLY. adv. [from innocent. ] 
1. Without guilt. 
The humble and contented man pleaſes him» 
ſelf inmcently and eafily, while the ambitious 
man attempts to pleaſe others ſinfully and dim̃- 
cultly, South, 
2. With ſimplicity ; with fillineſs or im- 
prudence, 


3. Without hurt. 


Balls at his feet lay innecently dead. 


Pope, 


Coley. 


| INNO'CUOUS. adj. ¶innocuus, Latin. ] 


Harmleſs in effects. 

The moſt dangerous poiſons, ſkilfully ma- 
' naged, may be made not only izn»c»0::s, but of all 
other medicines the moſt effectual. Grew, 


Inno'cvovsLy. adv. [from innocuous.] 
Without miſchievous effects. 

Whether quails, from any peculiarity of con- 
ſtitution, do innocuouſly feed upon hellebore, or 
rather ſometimes but medically uſe the ſame. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Inno'cuovsNEss. . /. [from innocuous. ] 
HFarmleſſneſs. . 

The blow which ſhakes a wall, or beats it 
down, and kills men, hath a greater effe& on the 
mind than that which penetrates into a mud wall, 
and doth little harm; for that innocuouſneſs of the 
effe& makes, that, although in itſelf it he as 
great as the other, yet tis little obſerved. Digby. 

To INNOVATE. v. 4. [innover, Fr. 
innovo, Latin. ] 
1. To bring in ſomething not known be- 


fore. 
Men purſue ſome few principles which they 
have chanced upon, and care not to innovatey 


| which draws unknown inconvenienciess Bacon 


- 


Good madam, keep yourſelf within yourfelf ; 
The man is innocent, Shakſpeare, 


£ 


INN 


* Pormer things — 
Are ſet aſide like abdicated kings; 
And every moment alters what is done, 
And innovates ſome act till then unknown. 
| Dryden. 
Every man cannot diſtinguiſh betwixt pedan- 
try and poetry; every man therefore is not fit to 
innouate. | , ; Dryden. 
2. To change by introducing novelties, 
From his attempts upon the civil power, he 
proceeds to innovate God's worſhip, South, 


INNOVATION. . /. innd vation, French, 
from innovate.] Change by the intro- 
duction of novelty. 

The love of things ancient doth argue ſtayed- 
neſs; but levity and want of experience maketh 
apt unto innovations, Hooker. 

It were good that men in ovarions would 
follow the example of time itſelf, which indeed 
innovateth greatly, but quictly and by degrees. 


Bacon's Eſſays. | 


Great changes may be made in a government, 
yet the form contiaue; but large intervals of 
time muſt paſs between every ſuch innovation, 
enough to make it of a piece with the conftitu- 
tion. | Swift. 

IxNOVA“TTOR. n. /. [innovateur, French; 
from innovate. ] 
1. An introducer of novelties. 

I attach thee as a traiterous innovator, 
A foe to th' publick weal. 

He that will not apply new remedies, muſt 
expect new evils; for time is the greateſt inno- 

' wator: and if time of courſe alter things to the 
worſe, and wiſdom and council ſhall not alter 
them to the better, what ſhall be the end? 

| Bacon's Eſſays. 
2. One that makes changes by introducing 
novelties. uo | 


He counſels them to deteſt and perſecute all 
innovators of divine worſhip. South, 


INNO'XLIOUS. adj. [innoxius, Latin.] 
I. Free from miſchievous effects. 


Innoxious flames are often ſcen on the hair of 
men's heads and horſes' manes. Digby. 
We may ſafely uſe purgatives, they being be- 
nign, and of innexious qualities. Brown, 
Sent by the better genius of the night, 
Tanexious gleaming on the horſe's mane 
The meteor fits. Thomſon's Autumn, 
2. Pure from crimes. 
Stranger to civil and religious rage, 
The good man walk'd innexios through his age. 
| Pope. 
Inxo'x10vsLy, adv. [from innoxious.] 
I. Harmleſsly ; without harm done. 
2, Without harm ſuffered. 
Animals, that can innxi»ufly digeſt theſe poi- 
ſons, become antidotal to the poiſon digeſted. 
Broton's Vulgar Errours. 


InNno'x10UsNEss. n. /. [from innoxious.] 
Harmleſſneſs. 


Ix NEN Do. 2. /. [ innuendo, from innuo, 
Latin. ] An oblique hint. 


As if the commandments, that require obedi- 


ence and forbid murder, were to be indicted for 
a libellous iunwends upon all the great men that 
come to be concerned. | D Eftrange. 
Mercury, though employed on a quite contrary 
errand, owns it a marriage by an innuende, Dryd. 
Purſue your trade of ſcandal-picking, 
Your hints that Stella is no chicken; 
Your innuendoes, when you tell us, 
That Stella loves to talk with fellows, 


InnuU'MERABLE. ad;. 
innumerabilis, Lat. 
for multitude. 


You have ſent innumerable ſubſtance 
To furniſh Rome, and to prepare the ways 
You have for dignitics, Chatſpeare, 
Vor. I. . . 


[ innumerable, Fr. 
Not to be counted 


— 


Shakſpeare. 


Sevift. 


IN O 
Cover me, ye pine, 
Le cedars ! with innumerable boughs 
Hide me where I may never ſee them more. 


Without number. 


Too many to be counted. 


ing, 
In this cloſe dungeon of inmmerons boughs., 


: I take the wood, 
And in thick ſheltet of inmum'rous boughs, 


to practiſe inoculation, 
LATION, 

Nor are the ways alike in all 
How to ingraff, how to /noculate. 


ment of this month, 


another ſtack. 


we ſhall reliſh of it. 
Thy ſtuck is too much out of date, 


from „ e 


into another ſtock. 


make an horizontal cut croſs the rind o 


Fg 


eye of the bud. 


by insculation, | 


fection, 


quantity of the matter, mixed with the 
produceth the diſeaſe, 


INocuLa'roR. . /. [from inoculate. ] 
1. One that practiſes the inoculation of 
trees. 
2. One who propagates the ſmallpox by 
inoculation, . 


INNU'MERABLY, adv. [ from a] 


Innu'MEROUS. adj. ¶ innumerus, Latin. ] | 


'Twould be ſome ſolace yet, ſome little chear- 


Milton. 


Enjoy the comfort gentle ſleep allows. Pope. 
To Ino'cuLaTE. v. n. [inoculo, in and 
oculus, Lat.] To propagate any plant 
by wſerting its bud into another ſtock ; 


See Inocvu- 


May's Virgil. 
Now is the ſeaſon for the budding of the 
orange-tree : /nvxulate therefore at the commence- 
Ernvelyn. 
But various are the ways to change the ſtate, | 
To plant, to bud, to graft, to inoculate, Dryden. 


To InNo'cuLaTE. v. a, To yield a bud to 


Virtue cannot ſo inoculate our old Rock, but 
Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


Inocurla'TiION. n. / [inoculatio, Latin; 
1. The act of in ening the eye of a bud 


Inoculation is practiſed upon all ſorts of ſtone 
fruit, and upon oranges and jaſmines. Chuſe a 
ſmooth part of the ſtock; then with _ knife 

the ſtock, 
and from the middle of that cut make a flit down- [IN O PIN ATE. adj, [ inopinatus, Lat. ino- 
wards about two inches in length in the form of 
a T; but be careful not to cut too deep, leſt you , > 
wound the ſtock : then having cut off the leaf INoPPORTU'NE. adj. [enopportunus, Lat.] 
from the bud, leaving the footſtalk remaining, 
make a croſs cut about half an inch below the 
eye, and with your knife ſlit off the bud, with 
part of the wood to it. This done, with your 
knife pull off that part of the wood which was 
taken with the bud, obſerving whether the eye 
of the bud be left to it or not; for all thete buds 
which loſe their eyes in ſtripping are good for 
nothing: then raifing the bark of the ſtoc k, thruſt 
the bud therein, placing it ſmooth between the 
rind and the wood of the ſtock ; and fo having 
exactly fitted the bud to the ſtock, tie them 
cloſely round, taking care not to bind round the 
Niilier. 

In the ſtem of Elaiana they all mer, and came 
to be ingrafted all upon one ſtock, molt of them 
Howe!. 
2. The practice of tranſplanting the ſmall- | 
pPox, by infuſion of the matter from ri- 

ened puſtules into the veins of the un- 
infected, in hopes of procuring a milder 
ſort than what frequently comes by in- 
Quincy. 
It is evident, by inecu/ation, that the ſmalleft 
lood, 


Arbuthnot, } 


LN 0 
Had John a Gaddeſden been now living, be 
would have been at the head of the A 
ich, 


Freind's s 24 of Phy 


; 2 2 2 
Milton. | Ino'DoR ATE. adj. ¶ in and odoratus, Lat.] 
In lines, which appear of an equal length, one 
may be longer than the other by innumerable pau 


Having no ſcent. 
Whites are more inodorate than flowers of the 
ſame kind coloured. Bacon's Natural Hiftory, 


Ino'DorRoOus. adj. [inodorus, Latin. ] 


Wanting ſcent ; not affecting the noſe. 


The white of an egg is a viſcous, unactive, in- 
ſipid, inoderous liquor. Arbuthnot. 


INoFF: NSIVE. adj. [in and offenſive. ] 
1. Giving no ſcandal; giving no provo- 
cation. 

A firanger, in:ffenſrve, unprovoking. Fleet w. 
| However inoffenſrve we may be in other parts 

of our conduct, if we are found wanting in this 
trial of our love, we ſhall be diſowned by God 
as traitors, | | | Seen 
2. Giving no uneaſineſs; cauſing no ter- 
rour, 


Should infants have taken offence at any thingy 
mixing pleaſant and agreeable appearances with 


it, muſt be uſed, till it be grown inoffenſrve to 
them. 


W 


Locke, 
3- Harmleſs; hurtleſs; innocent, 
For drink the grape ; 
She cruſhes, inaffenſtue moſt. Milton. 


With whate'er gall thou ſet'ſt thyſclf to write, 
Thy insffenſrve ſatires never bite. Dryden, 
Hark, how the cannon, inffenſrve now, 
Gives ſigns of giatulation. Philips. 
4. Unembarrafſed ; without ſtop or ob- 


ſtruction. A Latin mode of ſpeech. 


From hence a paſſage broad, 


For tender plants t' inoculate. Cleaveland.] Smooth, eaſy, ineſſenſive, down to hell, Milton, 
Where lilies, in a lovely brown / / 1 8 
e 8 | e INOFFE'NSIVELY, adv. [from ingſſenſive.] 


Without appearance of harm; without 
harm. 

Inorre'NSIVENESS. . /. [from ingſſen- 
five.) Harmleſſneſs; freedom from ap- 
pearance of harm. 

Ixorri'cious. adj. [in and officious.] Not 


civilz not attentive to the accommoda- 
tion of others. | 


pine, Fr.] Not expected. 


Unſeaſonable ; inconvenient. 


INo'RDINACY. u. 0 [from inordinate.] 
Irregularity; diſorder. It is ſaſer to 
uſe inor dination. 

They become very ſinful by the exceſs, which 
were not ſo in their nature: that inor.inacy ſets 

- them in oppoſition to God's deſignation. _ 

(Government of the Tongue, 

INo'RUINS ATE. adj. [in and ordinatus, 

Luatin.] Irregular; diſorderly; devi- 

ating from nght. * 

Theſe people were wiſely brought to allegiance; 
but being ſtraight left unto their own inordinate 
life, they forgot what betore they were taught 


Spenſer on Ireland. 
Thence raiſe 


At laſt diſtemper'd, diſcuntented thoughts; 
Vain hopes, vain arms, ordinate deſires, ; 
lown up with high conceits engend'ring pride. 
g Milton. 
From i#ngrdinate love and cin fear comes all 
unquictneſs of ſpirit. Tayl Guide to Detutien. 
IN olR DIN AT ELN. adv. | from inordinate.] 
Irregularly ; not rightly. . 
As ſoon as a man defres any thing inordinatr!y, 
he is preſently diſquieted in himſelf. Tayt(:r, 
{INo'RDINATENESS. n. /, [from inordi- 


nate] Want of regularity ; intempe- 
rance of any kind, 
I%oRD1NA'TION, . /. [from inordinate. ] 
| Irregularity; 8 from right. 
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INQ 


Schoolmen and caſuiſts, having too much phi- 


nation and deviation from right reaſon, inherent 
in the nature of it, held that a lye was abſolute] 
and univerſally ſinful. | South, 
InoxGa'NICAL. adj. [in and organical.] 
Void of organs or inſtrumental parts. 
We come to the loweſt and the moſt inorganical 
parts of matter, | 
To Ino'sCULATE. v. n. 
- Latin. ] 
contact, 
This fifth conjugation of nerves is branched by 
inoſculating with nerves. _ Derham. 
IxoscuLa'tiON. n./. [ from inaſculate.] 


Union by conjunction of the extremities. 
The almott infinite ramifications and ineſcu- 


lations of all the ſeveral ſorts of veſſels may eaſily 
be detected by glaſſes. 


ay. 
FxevessT. n. /. [engugſle, French; inqui- 
ſitio, Latin. 
1. Judicial inquiry or examination. 
What confuſion of face ſhall we be under, when 
that grand ingueſ begins; when an account of our 
opportunities of doing good, and a particular of 
our uſe or miſuſe of them, is given in? Atterb. 
2. Inlaw. 

The inguef! of jurors, or by jury, is the moſt 
uſual trial of all cauſes, both civil and criminal; 
for in civil cauſes, aſter proof is made on either 
Gde, ſo much as each part thinks good fur him- 
ſelf, if the doubt be in the fact, it is referred to 
the diſcretion of twelve indifferent men, impanel- 
led by the ſheriff; and as they bring in their ver- 
dict ſo judgment paſſes : for the judge ſaith, The 
jury finds the fact thus; then is the law thus, and 
{o we judge. Cowvell, 

3. Inquiry; ſearch ; ftudy. 
This is the laborious and vexatious inqueſt that 
the ſoul muſt make after ſcience. . -» South, 
7 ? de, Fr. ingui- 
etudo, inquietus, Lat.] Diſturbed ſtate; 
want of quiet; attack on the quiet. 
Having had ſuch experience of his fidelity and 
obſervance abroad, he found himſelf engaged in 
.honour to ſupport him at home from any farther 
Wnquictude. Witton, 
Iron, that has ftood long in a window, being 
mence taken, and by a cork balanced in water, 
where it may have a free mobility, wiil bewray a 
kind of inquietude and diſcontentment ' till it at- 
tain the former poſition. Morton. 
The youthful hero, with returning light, ö 
Roſe anxious from th* inguietudes of night. Pope. 


[in and oſculum, 
To unite by appoſition or 


To INQUINATE. v. a. [inquino, Lat.] 


To pollute ; to corrupt. 

An old opinion it was, that the ibis feeding 
upon ſerpents, that venomous food ſo inqui- 
nated their oval conceptions, that they ſometimes 
came forth in ſerpentine ſhapes. Brown. 

InqQuinA'T1ON. n. f. [inquinatio, Latin; 
from inquinate.] Corruption; pollution. 

Their cauſes and axioms are ſo full of imagi- i 
nation, and ſo infected with the old received the- 
ories, as they are mere inquinations of experience, 
and concoct it not. Bacon. 

The middle action, which produceth ſuch im- 
perſect bodies, is fitly called by ſome of the an- 
cients inquination, or inconcoction, which is a 
kind of putrefattion. Bacon. 


InqQui/RABLE. adj. [from inguire.] That 


of which inquiſition or inqueſt may be 
made. 
To INQUIRE. v. 4. 
inquiro, Latin. ] 
1. To aſk queſtions ; to make ſearch ; to 
exert curioſity on any occaſion : with of 
before the perſon aſked. 
You have oft inquir'd 
After the ſhepherd that complain'd of love, Shak. 
We will call the damſel, and inquire at her 


[enquirer, French; | 


| 


Locke. | 


1 N 


Herod inguized of them diligently. Matthew. 
Jalophy to clear a lye from that intrinfick inordi- | gi of them 7 


They began to inquire among themſelves, 
which of them it was that ſhould do this * ? 
: e. 
He ſent Hadoram to king David, to inquire 
of his welfare. 1 Chron. 
It is a ſubje& of a very noble inquiry, to in- 
quire of the more ſubtile perceptions ; for it is 
another key to open nature, as well as the houſe. 
Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 
2. It is uſed with into when ſomething is 
already imperfectly known. | 
It may deſerve our beſt {kill to inquire into 
thoſe rules, by which we may guide our. judg- 
ment, South, 
The ſtep-dame poiſon for the ſon prepares; 
The ſon inquires into his father's years. Dryden, 
3. Sometimes with . ; 
Under their gratefur ſhade /Eneas ſat ; 
| His left young Pallas kept, fix'd to his fide, 
And oft of winds inquir'd, and of the tide, 
5 Dryden's acid. 
4. With aſter when ſomething is loſt or 
miſſing; in which caſe for is likewiſe 
uſed. 
Inquire for one Saul of Tarſus. 
They are more in danger to go out of the way, 
who are marching under a guide that will miſ- 
lead them, than he that is likelicr to be pre- 
| vailed on to inquire after the right way. Locke, 


5. With about, when fuller intelligence 1s 
deſired. 

To thoſe who inquired about me, my lover 
would anſwer, that I was an old dependent upon 
his family. | Swift, 

6. To make examination. 

Awful Rhadamanthus rules the tate : 

He hears and judges each committed crime, 
Inquires into_the manner, place, and time. 
| . | Dryden's neid. 


a. nd then ta 
1 — ts. — 
* 


— 


To Ix auf RR. v. a. 
1. To aſk about; to ſeek out: as, he in- 


quired the way. 
2. Tocall; to name. Obſolete. 

Canute had his portion from the reſt, - 

The which he call'd Canutium, for his hire, 
Now Cantium, which Kent we commonly in- 
guire. Spenſe,, 
InqQu'iRER, . . [from inguire.] 
1. Searcher; examiner; one curious and 
inquiſitive. 

What fatis faction may be obtained from thoſe 
violent diſputers, and eager inquirers into what 
day of the month the world began ? Brown. 

What 's good doth open to th' inguirers fland, 
And itſelf offers to th' accepting hand. Denkam. 

Superficial inquirers may ſatisfy themſelves 
that the parts of matter are united by ligaments. 

: Glanville's Scepfis. 

This is a queſtion only of ingquirers, not diſ- 
puters, who neither affirm nor deny, but exa- 
mine. Locke, 

Late inquirers by their glaſſes find, 

That ev'ry inſect of each different kind, 
In its own egg, chear'd by the ſolar rays, 
Organs involv'd and latent life diſplays. Blackm, 
2. One who interrogates; one who queſ- 
tions. 
IxqQu1'sy. n. . | from inquire.] 
1. Interrogation ; ſearch by queſtion. 

The men which were ſent from Cornelius had 
made inquiry for Simon's houſe, and ſtood be- 
fore the gate, Acts. 

2. Examination; ſearch. 5 

This exactneſs is abſolutely neceſſary in ingui- 


ries after philoſophical knowledge, and in con- 
troverhes about truth. ; Lecke. 


As to the injuiry about liberty, I think the 
'queſtion is not proper, whether the will be free, 
but whether a man be free? Locke, 


I have been engaged in phy ſical mguzries, 
| Lecke, 


Geneſis, | 


| It is a real inquiry, concerning the nature of a 
CI 


5 


Act. 


— 


bird, or a bat, to make their yet iniperfe& Ideas 

of it more complete. | Locke. 

Judgment or opinion, in a remoter ſenſe, may 

be called invention: as when a judge or a phy ſi- 
cian makes an exact inquiry into any cauſe. 

Grew's Coſmologia Sacra. 

InqQu1s!'TION. n. /. [inquifition, Fr. ingui- 
ſito, Latin. ] £ : 

1. Judicial inquiry. | 

When he maketh inquifitien for blood, he re- 

membereth them z he fogetteth not the cry of the 


humble. Pſalms, 
When inquifition was made of. the matter, it 
was found out. Eſther, 


With much ſeverity, and ſtrict inquifrion, were 
puniſhed the adherents and aiders of the late re- 
bels. Bacon's Henry vit. 

Though it may be impoſitble to recolle& 
every failing, yet you are ſo far to exerciſe an n- 

— 2 upon yourſelf, as, by obſerving leſſer 
| Particulars, you may the better diſcover what the 
corruption of your natwie ſways you to, Taylor. 
By your good leave, 

Theſe men will be your judges: we muſt ſtand 
The inquifition of their raillery 
| On our condition. 
2, Examination ; diſcuſſion. 
We were willing to make a pattern or prece- 
dent of an exact inquiſition. Bacon Nat. Hif. 


3. [In law.] A manner of proceeding in 
matters criminal, by the office of the 


judge. Cowell. 
4. The court eſtabliſhed in ſome countries 


ſubje& to the pope for the detection of 
hereſy. . | 


One kiſs of her's, and but eighteen words, 

Put quite down the Spaniſh inqurfition, Corbet. 
INQUISITIVE. aj. gage Lat.] 
Curious; buſy in ſearch; active to pry 

into any thing: with about, after, into, 

or of, and ſometimes to. 
My boy at eighteen years. became inquiſitive 
After his brother. Shakſp. Comedy of Errours, 

This idleneſs, together with fear of imminent 
miſchiefs, have been the cauſe that the Iriſh were 
ever the moſt ingui/etive people after news of any 
nation in the world, avies. 

He is not inqui/itive into the reaſonableneſs of 
indifferent and innocent commands. Taylor. 

It can be no duty to write bis heart upon bis 
forchead, and to give all the inguifizive and ma- 
licious world a ſurvey of thoſe thoughts, which 
is the prerogative of God only to know. South, 

His old ſhaking fire, 
Inquifitive of ſights, ſtill longs in vain 
To find him in the number of the ſlain, Dryden, 

Then what the Gallick arms will do, 

Art anxioufly ingui/itive to know. Dryden. 

A Dutch ambaſſador, entertaining the king of 
Siam with the paiticularities of Holland, which 
he was inquiſitive after, told him tuat the wa- 
ter would, in cold weather, be ſo hard that men 
walked upon it. Locke, 

The whole neighbourhood grew inquiſitive 
after my name and character. Adiiſcn's Spe, 

A wiſe man is not inquiſitive about things im- 
pertinent. Broome, 

They cannot bear with the impertinent queſ- 
tions of a young inguiſitive and ſprightly genius. 
| | Watts on the Mind. 
| InqQu1'sITIVELY. adv. [from inquiſitive. ] 

With curioſity ; with narrow ſcrutiny. 
InqQu1's1TIVENESS. #. / from inquiſi- 
| tive.) Curioſity; diligence to pry 
into things hidden. | 

Though he thought ingrnifiziveneſs an uncomely 
gueſt, he could not but aſk who ſhe was. Sidney. 

Heights that ſcorn our proſpect, and depths in 
which reaſon will never touch the bottom, yet 
1 ſurely the pleaſure ariſing from thence is great 
and noble ; for as much as they afford perpetual 
matter to the inquifitiveneſs of human reaſon, and 
ſo are large enough for it to take its full ſcopes 
and range in. South's Semen. 


Secuthern, 


| 


2 — 


— 


INS 


Providence, delivering great concluſions to us, 


* 


Se ſigned to excite our 2 
after the methods by which 
to paſs. 


make them dull. 


guiſiteur, French.] 


t. One who examines judicially. 


In theſe particulars I have played myſelf the 
imuſſitor, and find nothing . contrary to religion | 
Bacon. 


er manners, but rather medicinable. 
Minos, the ſtrict /ngui/itor, appears, 


And lives and crimes with his aſſeſſors hears. Dryd. 
2. An officer in the popiſh courts of in- 


quiſition. 


To INIAA“IL. v. 4. [in and rail.] To en- 


cloſe with rails. 


In things indifferent, what the whole church! 
doth think convenient for the Whole, the ſame if 
any part do wilfully violate, it may be reformed 
and inrailed again, by that general authority 


Hooher, 
Where fam'd St. Giles's ancient limits ſpread, 


whereunto each particular is ſubject. 


An inraild column rears its lofty head; 
Here to ſev*a ſtreets ſev'n dials count the day, 


And from each other catch the circling ray. Gay. 


* and road.] Incurſion; 


Ixzoa. n. /. 
ſudden and delultory invaſion. 
Many hot inreads 


They make in Italy. 


.of this kingdom. 

By proof we feel 
22 ſufficient to diſturb his heav'n 
And with perpetual izroads to alarm, 
Though inacceſſible his fatal throne, 


The country open lay without defence; 


For poets frequent inroads there had made, Dryd. 
inſanabilis, Latin. ] 


.InSA'NABLE. adj. 
Incurable; irremediable. 

InsA'NE. adj. [inſanus, Latin, ] 

1. Mad. 

2. Making mad. 


Were ſuch things here as we do ſpeak about ? 


Or have we eaten of the inſane root, 


and inqui/itiveneſs } 
ings were brought | 
Burnet. 

ariofity in children nature has provided, to | 
remove that ignorance they were born with; 
which, without this buſy „ 
cke, 


Ixqu1's1ToR, n. J. [inquifitor, Latin; in- | 


Shakſpeare, 
From Scotland we have had in former times 


ſome alarms and inroads into the northern parts 
Bacon. 


Milton, 
Tae loſs of Shrewſbuy expoſed all North 
Wales to the daily/nroads of the enemy. Clarend. 


INS 


Insa'TurABLE. adh. [inſaturabilir, Lat. 
Not to be glutted ; not to be filled, 
b IxScRITRE. v. a. [inſcribo, Latin; in- 

ſerire, French. ] 

1, To write on any thing. It is generally 
applicd to ſomething written on a mo- 
nument, or on the outſide of ſomething. 
It is therefore more frequently uſed with 

| on than in, | 
In all-you writ to Rome, or elſe 

To foreign princes, ego & rex meus 

Was vill ?nferib'd, Shakſpeare's Henry vir. 
Connatual principles are in themſelves highly 

reaſonable, and deducible by a ſtrong proceſs of 

ratiocination to be moſt true; and conſequently 
the high exerciſe of ratiocination might evince 
their truth, though there were no ſuch originally in- 
ſcribed in the mind. Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
Ye weeping loves ! the ſtream with myrtles hide, 

And with your golden darts, now uſcleſs grown, 

* a verſe on this relenting ſtone. Pope. 

2. To mark any thing with writing: as, ] 

in ſcriled the ſtone with my name. 

3. Jo aſſign to a patron without a formal 
dedication, 

One ode, which pleaſed me in the reading, I 
have attempted to tranſlate in Pindarick verſe : 


* —_ di. At. et... Ah 


Rocheſter. Dryden. 
4. To draw a figure within another. 
Ju the circle inſcribe a ſquare, 

Notes to Creech's Manilius, 
Ixscrr'pTION., n. / [ inſcription, Fr. in- 
ſcriptio, Latin. ] 
1. Something written or engraved, 
This avarice of praiſe in time to come, 
Thoſe long inſcriptions crowded on the tomb. 


. Dryden. 
2. Title, 


Joubertus by the ſame title led our expecta- 
tion, whereby we reaped no advantage, it an- 
ſwering ſcarce at all the promiſe of the inſcrip- 
tion, n Brown's Vulgar Erreurs. 

3. In law, 

| An obligation made in writing, whereby the 
accuſer binds himſelf to undergo the ſame pu- 

niſhment, if he ſhall not prove the crime which 

| he objects to the party accuſed, in his accuſatory 
libel, as the defendant himſelf ought to ſuffer, 

if the ſame be proved. Apliſſe's Parergon. 


That takes the reaſon priſoner ? Shakſpeare. 4+ Conſignment of a book to a patron 
INSA'TIABLE. adj. [inſatiabilis, La-] without a formal dedication. 

tin ; inſatiable, —＋ Greedy be- IxseRV “TABLE. adj. I inſcrutabilis, Lat. 

yond meaſure; greedy ſo as not to be 


ſatisfied. 


INSA TIABLENESss. u. /. [from in/atiable.] 
Greedineſs not to be appeaſed. 


Some men's hy dropick inſatiableneſs had | 


learned to thirſt the more, by how much more 
they drank. | King Charles. 
Ins4A'TIaBLY. adv. [from inſatiable.) 
With greedineſs not to be appeaſed. 
They were extremely ambitious, and inſatiably 
covetous ; and therefore no impreſſion, from ar- 
gument or miracles, could reach them, South. 
Insa'T1ATE. adj, [inſatiatus, Latin.] 
Greedy ſo as not to be ſatisſied. 
My mother went with child | 
Of that inſatiate Edward. Shatſp. Richard 111. 
Inſatiate to purſue 
Vain war with heav'n. 
Too oft has pride, 
And helliſh diſcord, and inſatiate thirſt 
Of others rights, our quiet diſcompos'd. Philips. 
ImsAT1SFA'CTION. n. /. in and /atisfac- 


a] Want ; unſatisfied ſtate, Not in 


Milton. 


It is a profound contemplation in nature, to 
eonſider the emptineſs or inſatisfa&ion of ſeveral 
bodies, and of their appetite to take in others, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory: 


inſcrutable, Fr.] Unſearchable ; not to 
be traced out by inquiry or ſtudy. 


A jeft unſeen, inſcrutable, inviſible, 
As a weather-cock on a ſteeple. Shakſpeare. 
This king had a Jarge heart, inſcrutable for 
| 200d, and was wholly bent to make his kingdom 


and people happy. ; Bacon. 
O how inſcrutable ! his equity 
Twins with his power. Sandys. 


Hereunto they have recourſe as unto the oracte 
of life, the great determinator of virginity, con- 


the whole body. Brown, 
We ſhould contemplate reverently the works 
of nature and grace, the inſcrutuble ways of pro- 
vidence, and all the wonderful methods of God's 
dealing with men. ; Atterbury. 
To Inscv'Le. v. a. [inſculpo, Latin.] To 
engrave; to cut. 
A coin that bears the ſigure of an angel 
Stamped in gold, but that inſcu{pt upon. Shakfp. 
Inscu'LPTURE. 2. / [from in and /culp- 


ture.) Any thing engraved. 

Timon is dead, 
Entomb'd upon the very hem o' th' ſen; 
And on the grave-ftone this inſcu/pture, which 
With wax I brought away. Shakjpeare, 


but when precious gems and rich inſcu/prures were 


| 


1 


2. Any thing ſmall or contemptible. 


tis that which is inſcribed to the preſent earl of 


ception, fertility, and the inſcrutable infirmities of 


It was uſual to wear rings on either hand; 


INS 


added, the cuſtom of wearing them was tranflate@ 
unto the left. - hr own, 


To IxSEAM. v. a. [in and ſcam.] To im- 
preſs or mark by a ſeam or cicatrix. 
Deep o'er his knce inſeam'd remain'd the (car, 


| ee. 
I'NSECT. n. /. [inſeta, Latin.] 

1. {nſefs may be confidered together as 

one great tribe of animals: they are 

called inſets from a ſeparation in the 


| 
| middle of their bodies, whereby they 


are cut into two parts, which are joined 
together by a ſmall ligature, as we ſee 


in waſps and common flies. Locle. 
Beaſt, bird, ect, ur worm, durſt enter none. 
Milton, 


In ancient times the ſacred plough employ'd 
The Kings, and awful fathers of mankind ; 


And ſome with whom compat'd, your inſecł 
tribes f Sy 


| Are but the beings of a ſummer's day. Thomſon, 
 Ins:cTa'TOR. n. . [from inſedor, Latin. J 
One that perſccutes or haraſſes with 
purſuĩt. Dis. 
Inst'criLE. adj. [from inſet.) Having 
the nature of inſects. 


Inſe#ile animals, for want of blood, run all 
out into legs. Bacon, 


 InSECTO'LOGER. n.f. [inſet and 5578. 
One who ſtudies or deſcribes inſects. A 
word, I believe, unauthorized. 

The inſect itſelf is, according to modern inſece 
tologers, of the ichneumon- fly kind. Derham, 


IxsEcURE. adj, [in and /ccure.] 
1. Not ſecure; not confident of ſafety. 

He is liablo to a great many inconveniences 

| every moment of his life, and is continually + 

ſecure not only of the good things of this life, but 

even of life itſelf. Tillotſon, 

2, Not ſafe. 


Instcu'riTY. tn. / [in and ſecurity. ] 
1. Uncertainty ; want of confidence. 
It may be eafily perceived with what inſecur?ty 
| of truth we aſcribe effects, depending upon the 
natural period of time, unto arbitrary calcula- 
| tions, and ſuch as vary at pleaſure, Brown, 
2. Want of ſafety ; danger; hazard. | 
The unreaſonableneſs and preſumption, the 
danger and deſperate inſecurity of thoſe that have 
not ſo much as a thought, all their lives long, te 
advance ſo far as attrition and contrition, ſorrow, 
and reſolution of amendment. Hammond 


INSEMINA'TION. n. / [inſemination, Fr. 
inſemino, Lat.] The act of ſcattering 
ſeed on ground. 

Ixs Ec“ TON. . . [inſecution, Fr. inſe- 
cutio, Lat.) Purſuit. Not in uſe, 

Not the king's own horſe got more before tlie 


þ 


wheel 
Of his rich chariot, that might ſlill the inſecutivg 
feel, ; 
With the extreme hairs of his tail, Caapman, 
IxsENSATE. adj. [zinſenſe, French; 


inſenſato, Italiay.] Stupid; wanting 

thought; wanting ſenſibility. 
Ye be reprobates ; obdurate injenſate creatures, 
Hammoerd. 


„ 


So fond are mortal men, 
As their own ruin on themſelves t' invite, 
Inſenſate leſt, or to ſenſe reprobate, 
And with blindneſs internal truck. Alilier. 


INSENS1B1'LITY. n. fo Cinſenſibilitt, Fx. 
from inſenſible.] 
1. Inability to perceive. 
I. ſenſibility of flow motions may be thus ac: 
counted for: motion cannot be perceived without 
perception of the parts of ſpace which is left, 


| and thoſe which it next acquires, 67, 477% 88, 
6 N 2 


INS 


2. Stupidity; dulneſs of mental percep- 


tion. 
3. Torpor ; dulneſs of corporal ſenſe. 
* . » 

Ins&'NS1BLE. adj. inſenſible, French. ] 
1. Imperceptible ; not diſcoverable by the 
ſenſes. 

What is that word honour? air; a trim rec- 
koning. Who hatlf it? he that died a Wedneſ- 
day. Doth he feel it? no. Doth he hear it? no. 
Is it inſenſible then ? yea, to the dead: but will 
it not live with the living? no. Why? de- 
traction will not ſuffer it, Shakſpeare. 

Two ſmall and almoft inſenſible pricks were 
found upon Cleopatra's arm. * Brown. | 

The denſe and bright light of the circle will 
obſcure the rare and weak light of theſe dark 

- colours round about it, and render them almoſt 
inſenfible. Newton's Optichs. 
2. Slowly gradual, ſo as that no progreſs 
18 perceived. | 
They fall away, 
And langviſh with i»ſen/ib/e decay. Dryden. 
3. Void of feeling, either mental or cor- 
poral. | 
I thought 
I then was paſſing to my former ſtate 
Inſerfible, and forthwith to diſſolve. Milton. 

Accept an obligation without being a flave to 

the giver, or inſenfible of his kindneſs, Wotton, 
4. Void of emotion or affection. | 

You grow inſenſible to the conveniency of 

riches, the delights of honour and praiſe. Temple 
You render mankind inſenfible to their beauties, 


and have deſtroyed the empire of love. Dryden. | 


Inse'Ns1BLENESS. =. /. [from in/enfeble.] 
Abſence of perception ; inability to per- 
ceive, | 

The inſenſibleneſs of the pain proceeds rather 
from the relaxation of the nerves than their ob- 
ſtruct ion. Ray 

InsE'NSIBLY. adv. [ from inſenfible.] 

1. [mperceptibly ; in ſuch a manner as is 
not diſcovered by the ſenſes. 

The planet earth, ſo ſtedfaſt though ſhe ſeem, 
Tnſenſibly three different motions moves. Milton 

The hills riſe inſen/1bly, and leave the eye a vall | 
uninterrupted proſpect. Addiſon on Italy. | 


2. By low degrees. 


Equal they were form'd, | 

Save what fin hath impair'd, which yet hath 
wronght 

Inſenſibly. Milton. 


Propoſals agreeable to our paſſions will inſen- 


by prevail upon our weaknets, Roger, 
Cadenus 
I- ſenſibly came on her fide. Swift, 
3. Without mental or corporal ſenſe. 
InSEPARABILITY. c n. /. [from in/e- 
Inse'PARABLENESS. parable.) The 


quality of being ſuch as cannot be ſe- 


vered or divided. 

The parts of pure ſpace are immoveable, 
which follows from their inf-parab//ity, motion 
being nothing but change of diſtance between 
any two things; but this cannot be between parts | 
that are inſeparable, h Locke. 

Inse'PARABLE. 4%. [ inſeparable, French; 
inſeparabilis, Latin.] Not to be dil- 
joined; united ſo as not to be parted. | 

Ancient times figure both the incorporation 
and inſeparable conjunction of counſel with kings, | 
and the wiſe and politick uſe of counſel by 
kings. Bacon. 

Thou, my ſhade 
Inſeparable, muſt with me along; 
For death from fin no pow'r can ſeparate. Milton. 

Care and toil came into the world with fin, 
and remain ever fince inſeparable from it. South 

No body feels pain, that he wiſhes not to be 
eafed of, with a deſite equal to that pain, and 
inſeparable from it. Loc te. 

The payts of pure ſpace are inſeparable one 


during that infinite duration. 


| Thoſe words were very weakly inſerted, where” 


| Commit theth to the fortune of the ſea. 


IN's 


| from the other, ſo that the continuity cannot be 
ſeparated, neither really nor mentally. Cocke. 
Together out they fly, 
Inſeparable now the truth and lie; ; 
And this or that unmixt no mortal e*er ſhall find. 


| Pope. 
IvsE'eaRABLY. adv. [from inſeparabk. }] 
With indiffoluble union. | 
Drowning of metals is, when the haſer metal is 

ſo incorporate with the more rich as it cannot be 
ſeparated ; as if ſilvet ſhould be inſeparab/y in- 


curporated with gold. Bac. 
Him thou ſhalt enjoy, 
Inſeparably thine. Milton, 


| Reſtleſſneſs of mind ſeems inſeparably annexcd 
to human nature. Temple. 

Atheiſts muſt confeſs, that before that aſſigned 
period matter had . exiſted eternally, inſeparably 
endued with this principle of attraction; and 
yet had never attracted nor convened before, 
Bentley. 


To INSERT. v. a. [inſerer, Fr. inſero, 
inſertum, Latin.) To place in or among 
other things. 


they are ſo liable to miſconſtruct ion. Stilling fleet. 

With the worthy gentleman's name I will Ja- 
ſert it at length in one of my papers. Addiſon. 

It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the 
author's judgment had rejected. — Swift, 

Poeſy and oratory omit things not effential, and 
inſert little beautiful digreſſions, in order to 
place every thing in the moſt affecting light. 

| Watts, 
Ixse'r TION, u. / [inſertion, Fr. inſertio, 
Latin.) ' | 
1. The act of placing any thing in or 
among other matter, 

The great diſadvantage our hiſtorians labour 
under is too tedious an interruption, by the in- 
ſertien of records in their narration. Felton, 

An ileus, commonly called the twiſting of the 
guts, is either a circumvolution or inſertion of one 
part of the gut within the other. Arbuthnot., 

2. The thing inſerted. ; 

He ſoftens the relation by ſuch inſertions be- 

fore he deſcribes the event, Broome. 


To Ix SERVER. v. a. ¶ inſervio, Latin. ] To 
be of uſe to an end. 

InsE'RVIENT. adj. C inſer viene, Latin.] 
Conducive; of uſe to an end. 

The providence of God, which diſpoſeth of 
no part in vain, where there is no digeſtion to be 
made, makes not any parts inſjervient to that in- 
tention. | Brown. 


To INSHE&'LL. v. 4. [in and ftell,} To 
hide in a ſhell. Not uſed, 

Aufidius, hearing of our Marcius' baniſhment, 
Thrufts forth his horns again into the world, 
Which were infle/P{4 when Marcius ſtood for 

Rome, 


And durit not once peep out. Shakſpeare. 


Io INSH “P. v. a. [in and ſbip.] To ſhut 
in a ſhip; to ſtow; to embark. Not 
uſcd. We ſay ſimply to ſhip. nk 

Sce them ſafely brought to Dover ; where, in- 
Stipp'd, 

Shakſp 

To Insn+i1'NE. v. a. [in and ſbrine.] To 
eneloſe in a ſhrine or precious caſe, It 
is v en qqually ks. 

Fc and martial Talbot, Burgundy 
Ir: wet thee in his heart. Shakſpeare, | 
Not Babyion, 
Zquall'd in all its glories, to infirine Belus. 
| Milton. 

INSIDE. n. . Cin and fide.) Interiour 


face or ou,iPe . 
Look' d he o' th' infide of the paper? | 


| 


part; part within: oppoſed to the ſur- | 


— He did unſeal them, Shak/peares Henry vitr. 


( 


| 


INS 
 Shew the /nfide of your purſe to the outfide of 
his hand, and no more ado, Shakſpeare., 
Here are the vutfides of the one, the inſides 
of the other, and there 's the mojety I promiſed 
e. L' Eflrange, 
As for the ie of their neſt, none but them- 
ſelves were concerned in it. Addiſon. 


IxsiDIA Ton. n. ſ. [Lat.] One who lies 


in wait. Dig. 
INSI'DIOUS. adj. [infidicux, French 

igſidigſus, Latin.) Sly; circumventive z 

diligent to entrap ; treacherous. 

Since men mark all our ſteps, and watch our 
haltings, let a ſenſe of their in/adious vigilance ex- 
cite us ſo to behave ourſelves, that they may find 
a conviction of the mighty power of chriſtianity 
towards regulating the paſſions. Atterbury, 

They wing their courſe, 
And dart on diſtant coaſts, if ſome ſharp rock, 
Our ſhoal i»/adious, breaks not their career. 
Themſon, 
Ins!'piousLY. adv. | from inſidious.) In 
a fly and treacherous manner; with ma- 
licious artifice, 

The caſtle of Cadmus was taken by Phebidas 
the Lacedemonian, infidioufly and in violation of 
league. | Bacon, 

Simeon and Levi ſpoke not only falſely but 
infidiouſly, nay hypocritically, abuſing their pro- 
ſelytes and their religion, for the effecting their 
cruel deſigus. Government of the Tongue. 

INSIGHT. n. J. [inficht, Dutch. This 
word had formerly the accent on the laſt 
ſyllable.] Introſpection; deep view; 
knowledge of the interiour parts; tho- 
rough ſkill in any thing. | 

Hardy ſhepherd, ſuch as thy merits, ſuch may 
be her inſight juſtly to grant thee reward. Sidney, 

Straightway ſent with careful diligence 
To fetch a leech, the which had great ing 
In that diſeaſe of grieved conſcience, 

And well could cure the ſame; his name was 
Patience, Spenſer. 

Now will be the right ſeaſon of forming them 
to be able writers, when they ſhall be thus 
fraught with an univerſal igt into things. 

Milton, 

The uſe of a little inſight in thoſe parts of know- 
ledge, which are not a man's proper buſineſs, is 
to accuſtom our minds to all ſorts of ideas. 

| Lecke, 

A garden gives us a great gt into the con- 
trivance and wiſdom of providence, and ſug- 
geſts innumerable ſuhjects of meditation. 


SpeQator, 
Due conſideration, and a deeper 2 into 
things, would ſoon have made them ſenſible of 


their error. = Waodward, 
Ins16 N1'FICANCE. 91 [ infignificance, 
Ins81GN1'FICANCY. rench ; from in- 


frgnificant.] 
1. Want of meaning ; unmeaning terms. 
| To give an account of all the 7»fignificancier- 
and verbal nothings of this philoſophy, would be 
to tranſcribe it. Glanville, 
2. Unimportance. | 
As I was ruminating on that I had ſcen, I 
could not furbear reflecting on the inſignificancy 
of human art, when ſet in compariſon with the 
deſigus of providence. Addiſon, 
My annals are in mouldy mildews wrought, 
With eaſy infignificance of thought, Garth, 
Ins1GNIFICANT. adj. [inand ſignificant. ] 


1. Wanting meaning; void of ſignification. 

Till you can weight and gravity explain, 
Thoſe words are inſignificant and vain. Plackm, 

2. Unimportant ; wanting weight ; inef- 
fectual. This ſenſe, though ſupported 
by authority, is not very proper. 

That I mightnot be vapowed down by n- 
ficant teſtimonies, 1 preſumed to uſe the great 
name of your ſociety to annihilate all ſuch ar- 
guments, Glanv, Scepfis, Preface, 


1 N S 


Calumny robs the publick of all that benefit 
that it may juſtly claim from the worth and vir- 
tue of particu ar perſons, by readering their vir- 
tue utterly — South, 

All the arguments to a good life will be very 
inſignificant to 4 man that bath a mind to be 
wicked, when remiſſion of fins may be had 
upon cheap terms,  Tillotfm. 

Nothing can be more contemptible and tnfig 
nificant tnan the ſcum of a people, intigated 
againſt a king. Adiſon. 

In a hemorrhage from the lungs, no remedy ſo 
proper as bleeding, often repeated: ſtypticks are 
often inſignifica ut. Arbuthnot, 

Ins$1GN!FICANTLY. adv. [from inſigni- 


ficant. ] 


1. Without meaning. 

Birds are taught to uſe aiticulate words, yet 
they underftand not their import, but uſe them 
inſignificantly, as the organ or pipe renders the 
tune, which # underſtands not. ſale. 

2. Without importance or effect. 


InsINce'kE. adj. | infincerus,. Lat. in and 


ſincere. ] 
1. Not what he appears; not hearty ; dif 
ſembling ; untaithful :. of perſons. 
2. Not ſound ; corrupted : of things. 
Ah why, Penelope, this cauſeleſs fear 
To render ſleep's toft bleſhngs in t? 
Alike devote to ſorrow's dire extreme, 
The day reflection, and the midnight dream. 
Pope. 
Ixsixex' Air. . /. [from inſiucere.] 
Diſſimulation; want of truth or fidelity. 
If men ſhould always act under a maſk, and 
in diſguiſe, that indecd betrays defign aud infin- 


cerity. Broome on the Odyſſey. | 
To Ins1'New. v. a. & and finew,] To 


ſtrengthen ; to confirm. Not uſed. 
All members of our cauſe, 
That are infinewed to this aftion. Shakſpeare. 


Ixsi“N ANT. adj. 1 Having 
the power to gain favour. 

Men not ſo quick perhaps of conceit as flow 

to paſſions, and commonly leſs inventive than 


judicious, howſvever prove very plauſible, inſi- 
nuant, and fortunate men. oe ton. 


70 INSINUATE. v. a. [inſineur, Fr. 
infinuo, Latin. ] | 
1. To introduce any thing gently. 


The water eaſily inſinuates itſelf into and pla- 
cidly diſtends the veſſels of vegetables. Wood. 


2. To puſh gently into favour or regard : 
commonly with the reciprocal pronoun. 
There is no particular evil which hath not 
ſome appearance of goodneſs, whereby to %u 
ate ſe: . Hecker. 
At the iſle of Ree he infinuated himſelf into 
the very good grace of the duke of Buckingham. 
: g Clarendon. 

3. To hint; to impart indirectly. 

And all the fictions bards purſue 
Do but infimute what 's true. Swift. 

4. To inſtil; to infuſe gently. 

All the art of rhetorick, beſides order and 
clearneſs, are for nothing elſe but te infinuate 
wiong ideas, move the paſſions, and thereby 
miſlead the judgment. Locke, 

To INxSINVATE. v. n. 


1. l'o wheedle; to gain on the affections 
by gentle degrees. 
I love no colours ; and without all colour 
Of baſe inſinuating flattery, 
I pluck this white roſe with Plantagenet. Shak/. 


2. To ſteal into imperceptibly; to be 


conveyed inſenſibly. ö 
Peſtilential miaſms in/inuate into the humora 
and conſiſtent parts of the body. Harvey. 


3. J know not whether Milton does not 
uſe this word, according to its etymo- 


| 


—_— 


| 


| 
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logy, for, to enfold; to wreath z to | Ins1'sTEwT. adj. [inſiftens, Latin.] Reſt- 


wind, ng upon any thing. 

Cloſe the ſerpent ly he breadth of the ſubſſruction muſt be at 
Infimating, of his fatal guile leaſt double to the infiftent wall. Wotton. 
Gave proof unheeded. Milton. | InS$1'STURE., n. 7. from inſt.) This 


IdSINUATION. n. |. [inſinuatio, Latin; word ſeems in Shatſpeare to ſignify 
inſinuation, French; from inſinuate.] The | conſtancy or regularity, but is now not 
power of pleaſing or [tealing upon the | uſed. 


affections: The heav'ns themſelves, the planets, and the 
When- the induſtry of one man hath ſettled We re. 4 
the work, a new man, by inſinuation or miſin— Obſerve degree, — and place, - 
formation, may not ſupplant him without a jul In/ifture, courſe, proportion, ſeaſon, form, 
cauſe. | 1 Othce and cuſtum, in all line of order. Shatſp. 
He had a natural infiratien and addreſs, Ins1'TIENCY. 2. % [in and ſitio, Latin. ] 
which made him acceptable in the beſt company. Exemption from thirſt. 
Clarendon. What is more admirable than the fitneſs of 
INS“ NVATIVE. adj. [from inſinuate.] every creature for the uſe we make of him? 
Stealing, on the affections. The docility of an elephant, and the inſutiency of 
It is a Grange inſinvative power which ex- a camel for travelling in deſarts. Grew, 


ample and cultom have upon us, Ins1'TiON. n. /. [in to, Latin. ] The 


ä | Government of the Tongue. inſertign or ingra ment of one branch 
InsiNva'TOR, 9. / [ infanuator, Latin, ] into another. 


He that iuſinuates. Ainſworth. Without the uſe of theſe we could have no- 
INSTPID, adj. [ inſipic'e, French ; infipi- thing of culture or civility : no tillage, grafting, 
dus, Latin.] or infirion; Ray. 


/ . 
i. Wanting taſte ; wanting power of af- Te INSNA Os. TOO Gl and ſnare. ] 
feQing the organs of gult, 1. To intrap ; to catch in a trap, gin, or 
Some earths yield, by diſtillation, a liquor ſnare ; to inveigle. 


very far from being inodorous or injip:d. Boyle. Why firew'ſt thou ſugar on that bottled ſpider, 
Our fathers — admir'd — 42 ay Whoſe deadly web inſnarcth thee about? Shakſp, 
And often call'd for ſugar with their meat; She iar d 0 
Injipid taſte, old friend, to them that Paris knew, Mankind with her fair looks. Milton, 
Where rocambole, thallot, and the rank gulick By long experience Durfey may no doubt 
grew. King Inſnare a gudgeon, or perhaps a trout ; 


This chyle is the natural and alimentary 5 Though r one once exclaim'd in partial ſpite ; 
tuita, which the ancients deſcribed as infipit. He filh !—becauſe the __ 5 I, 


Floyer on the Hiumours, : : : Fenton, 
She lays ſome uſeful bile aſide, 2. To entangle in difficulties or per- 

To tinge the chyle's % pi tide. Prior. plexities. 
2. Wanting ſpirit 5 wanting pathos ; flat; That which in a great part, in the weightieſt 
dull ; heavy. cauſes belonging to this preſent controverſy, 


The gods have made your noble mind for me, hath inſnared the judgments both of ſundry 
And her in/ipid ſoul for Ptolemy ; good and of ſome well learned men, is the ma- 


A heavy lump of earth without defire, nifeſt truth of certain general principles, where- 

A heap of aſhes that o'erlays your fire. Dryden. upon the ordinances that ſerve for uſual practice 

Some ſhort excurſions of a broken vow in the church of God are grounded. Hooker, 

He made indeed, but flat infipid ftruff. Dryden. ne hon bypocrite reign not, left the pro pl 

Ins1Pp1'DiTY. ) n. / ſinfifidite, French; nſnaret, . 
ia e | ln ror 3 ö. 2 nare is more 8 1 u 

1. Want of taſle. NSN AR ER. n. . from inſnare. e 


th.at inſnares. 


2. Want of life or ſpirit. Ix$0'CIABLE. adj. [ infociable, French 3 


Diyden's lines ſhine ſtrongly through the iuii- 


pidity of Tate's. Fope infociatilis, Latin.) 
| * 1. Averſe from converſation. 
INSUPIDLY. adv. [from inſpid.] If this auſtere inſeciable hte 
1. Without taſte. Change not your offer made in heat of blood. 
2. Dully; without ſpirit. ; : Shakjpeare, | 
One great reaſon why many children abandon | 2, Incapable of connexion or union. 
themſelves wholly to filly ſpo: ts, and trifle away The weſt leder r row mult be merely of 
all their time in/ipid:y, is becauſe they have found one. coſely lad, without mortar, which is a 
their curiofity baulked, Lecke. gen caution tor all parts in 8 that — 
/ nh thientt ' contiguous to board or timbe!, bucaule lime an 
Wore 1 br Cab —— — e are inſeciable, JVotton's ArchiteFure, 
, Jing. - . : . 
To INSIST. v. n. [inſiſter, French; in- InsoBr1'tTy. 2. / {im and ſobriety.] 
fo, Latin. Drunkenneſs ; want of ſobriety. 
%, L . 


He whoſe conſcience upbraids him with pro- 
faneneſs towards God, and inſobriety towards 
himielf, if hc is juſt to his neighbour, he thinks 


1. To ſtand or reſt upon. 
The combs heing double, the cells on each 


fide the partition are fo ordered, that the angles he has quit ſcores. Decay of Viet. 
on one fide injiſt upon the centers of the butrom ETD —_— . . 
of the cells on the other fide, Ray. FLY TL = W of Dn, _— 
2. Not to recede from terms or aſſertions; o dry in the lua; to expole to the 
; action of the ſun. 
to perſiſt in. ; r 
Upon ſuch large terms, and ſo abſolute, INSOLA'TION u. J. mv: nion, , rench; 
As our conditions ſhal! 1% upon, from inſolate.] Expuſitio:: to the ſun. 
Our peace ſhall ſtand firm as rocky mountains. We ule theſe towers for injs/a1i9n, refrigera» 
Shatſpeare. tion, conſervation, and for the view Ofens 
3. To dwell upon in diſcourſe. meteors. F 
Were there no other act of hoflility but that If it have not a ſufficient 7nſolativn it luoreth 
which we have hitherto in/ijted on, the intercept- pale, and attains not its laudable colohr; i it 
ing of her ſupplies were irreparably injurious to be ſunned too long, it ſuffereth a torrefaction. 
her, Deeay of Piety. | Brewn's Vulgar Errou's, 
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INS 
T's80LeNCE. 1 n. /. 0g French ; 
I'nsoLENCY. inſolentia, Lat.] Pride 

exertcd in contemptuous and overbear- 


ing treatment of others; petulant con- 
tempt. 


They could not reſtrain the inſolency of 
ONeal, who, finding none now to withſtand 
him, made himſelf lord of thoſe people that te- 
maine d. 

Such a nature 
Tic kled with goud ſucceſs, diſdains the ſhadow 
Which he treads on at noon; but I do wonder 


His inſo/cncc can brouk to be commanded 
Under Cominius. Shakſpeare. 


Biown with iaſelence and wine. Milton. 
Publick judgments are the banks and ſhores 
upon which God bieaks the inſolency of finners, 
and ſtays their proud waves, 71 let ſan. 
The fteady tyrant man, 
Who with the thoughtlefs inſolence of power, 
For ſport alone, purſues the cruel chace. Thomſ 

The fear of any violence, either againſt her 
own perſon or againfi her fon, might deter Pene- 
lope from uſing any endeavours to remove men 
of ſuch ir:ſolence and power. Broome. 

To I'NSOLENCE. v. a. from the noun.] 
To inſult ; to treat with contempt, A 
very bad word. 

The biſhops, who were firlt faulty, inſol:nced 
and aſſaulted. King Charles. 

I'sSOLENT. adj. Cinſolent, French ; inſo- 
lens, Latin. ] Contemptuous of others; 
haughty ; overbearing. 

We have not pillaged thoſe rich provinces 
which we reſcued : victory itſelf hath not made 
us inſolent maſters. _ Altterbury. 

I'nSoLENTLY. adv. ¶ inſolenter, Latin.) 


With contempt of others; haughtily ; 
rudely. 0 

Waat I muſt diſprove, 
He inſolently talk'd to me of love. Dryden, 


Not faction, when it ſhook thy regal ſeat, 
Not ſenates, inſo/critly loud, 


Thoſe echoes of a thoughtleſs crowd, 

Could warp thy ſoul to their unjuſt decree. Dryd. 
Briant, naturally of an haughty temper, treated 

him very i»/-/ently, more like a criminal than a 

priſoner of war. Addiſon. 


INS0'LV ABLE, adj. [inſolvable, French; 
in and folve. ] 

1. Not to be ſolved; not to be cleared; 
ine xtricable; ſuch as admits of no ſo- 
lution, or explication. 

Spend a few thyughts on the puzzling enqui- | 
rics concerning vacuums, the doctrine of infi- 
nites, indiviſibles, and incommenſurables, 
wherein there appear ſome in/o/wable difficulties, 

: Watts on the Mind. 

2. That cannot be paid. 


Inso'LUBLE. adj. | inſoluble, French; in- 
ſolubilis, Latin. ] 


1. Not to be cleared; not to be reſolved. 

Admit this, and what ſhall the ſcripture be 

but a ſnare and a torment to weak conſciences, 

filling them with infinite (crupuloſities, doubts 

inſoluble, and extreme deſpair. Hofer. 
2. Not to be diſſolved or ſepatated. 

Stony matter may grow in any part of a 
human body; fer when any thing inſo/uble ſticks 
in any part of the body, it gathers a cruft 
about it. Arbuthnet on Diet. 


Ins0'LVENT. adj. [in and ſolve, Latin. ] 
Unable to pay. 

By public declaration he proclaimed himſelf 
inſeluent of thoſe vaſt ſums he had taken upon 
credit. Ho oel. 
A farmer accuſed his guards for robbing him 

of oxen, and the emperor ſhot the offenders; 
but demanding reparation of the accufer for ſo 
many brave fe!!ows, and finding him inſefvent, 
compounded the matter by taking dis life. 


Spenſer on Ireland, 


INS 


debts. 
* Inſelvent tenant of incumber'd ſpace. Smart. 
Inso'LvENCY. u. /. [from inſolvent.) In- 
ability to pay debts. An act of in/ol- 
| wency is a law by which impriſoned 
debtors are ker | without payment. 
Insomv'cn. conf. [in /o much.] So that; 
to ſuch a degree that. This word is 
growing obſolete. 


Watts. 


þ 


force him to learn his: ſo did the Romans always 
uſe, inſomnch that there is no nation but is 
ſprinkled with their language. Spenſer. 
= To make ground fertile, aſhes excel; 7n/o- 
much as the countries about Atna have amends 
made them, for the miſchiefs the eruptions 
do. Batwon's Natural Hitory. 

Simonides was an excellent poet, in,. that 
he made his fortune by it. L' Ejtrange. 

They made the ground uneven about their 
neſt, inſomuch that the ſlate did not lie flat upon 
it, but left a free paſſage underncath. Addiſon, 


To INSPE“ CT. v. a. [ inſpicio, inſpedum, 
Latin.] To look — by an ex- 
a mination. - 

InsPE'CTION. n./. [inſpefion, Fr. in/pec- 
tio, Latin. ] 

1. Prying examination; narrow and cloſe 
ſurvey. 


With narrow ſearch, and with inſpeF/on deep, 
Conſider every creature. Milton. 
Our religion is a religion that dares to be under- 
ſtood ; that offers itſelf to the ſcarch of the in- 
quiĩſitive, to the in/pe&ion of the ſevereſt and the 


ſubſtantial truth and purity, ſhe knows that for 
her to be ſeen and looked into, is to be em- 
braced and admired, as there needs no greater 
argument for men to love the light than to ſee 
it. South. 
2. Superintendence ; preſiding care. In 
the firſt ſenſe it ſhould have inte before 
the object, and in the ſecond ſenſe may 


admit over ; but authors confound them. 

We may ſafely conceal our good deeds, when 
they run no hazard of being diverted to improper 
ends, for want of our own inſpetion. Atterbury. 

We ſhould apply ourſelves to ſtudy the per- 
fections of God, and to procure lively and vigo- 
rous impreſſions of his perpetual preſence with 
us, and inſpecion over us. Altterbury. 

The divine inſpection into the affairs of the 
world, doth neceſſarily follow from the nature 
and being of God; and he that denies this, doth 


With their new light our bold inſpeFors preſs, 
Like Cham, to ſhew their father's nakedneſs. 


: Denham. 
2. A ſuperintendent. 


Young men may travel under a wiſe inſpecta- 
or tutor to different parts, that they may bring 
home uſeful knowledge. Watts. 


INsPE'rSION. n. ſ. [inſperſio, Latin.] A 
ſprinkling upon. Ainſworth. 


place in an orb or ſphere. 
Where thoſe immortal ſhapes 

Of bright aerial ſpirits live inſpher*d, | 

In regions mild of calm and ſerene air, Milton. 

Insp1'RABLE. adj. [from inſpire. ] Which 

may be drawn in with the breath; 

which may be infuſed, | 
To theſe inſpirable hurts, we may enumerate 


thoſe they ſuſtain from their expiration of fuligi- 
nous ſtcams, Harvey. 


InsPiRA'TION, n. / [from in/pire.] 


Addiſon. | 


- — — - 


An inſolvent is a man that cannot pay _ 


It hath ever been the uſe of the conqueror to | 
| deſpiſe the language of the conquered, and to | 


moſt 'awakened reaſon; for, being ſecure of her 


, 


Zo INSTRHER RE. v. a. [in and ſphere.] To 


9 


INS 


Tn any inflammation of the diaphragm, the 
ſymptoms are a violent fever, and a moſt ex- 
quiſite pain increaſed upon inſpiration, by which 
it is diſtinguiſhed from a pluciſy, in which the 


2 —_ * 


greateſt pain is in expiration, Arbuthnot, 
2. The act of breathing into any thing. 
3. Infuſion of ideas into the mind by a 
ſuperiour power. 
I never ſpoke with her in all my life. 
— How can the then call us by our names, 
Unleſs it be by 7:/pir ation ? Shakſpeare. 
Your father was ever virtuous, and holy men 
at their death have good 7nſpirations., Shakſpeare, 
Wo to his high inſpiration owe, 
That what was done before the flood we know. 
| Denham, 
What the tragedian wrote, the late ſucceſs 
Declaies was inſpiration, and not guels, 
: Denham, 
Inſpiration is when an overpewering impreſſion 
of any propoſition is made upon the mind by 
God himſelf, that gives a convincing and indu- 
bitable evidence of the truth and divinity of it: 
ſv were the prophets and the apoſtles inſpired, 
| 4711. 
To INSPIRE. v. n. [inſpiro, Lat. inſpirer, 
French. ] To draw in the breath: op- 
poſed to expire, 400 
If the inſpiring and expiring organ of any 
animal be ſtopt, it ſuddenly yields to nature and 


* — 


— 


* mo—_—T 


6 3 


2. To infuſe by breathing. 
He knew not his Maker, and he that inſpired 
into him an active ſoul, and breathed in a living 
ſpirit. : iſdom. 
3. To infuſe into the mind; to impreſs 
upon the fancy. 
I have been troubled in my ſleep this night ; 
But dawning day new comfort bath inſpir'd. 


hakſpeare, 
Then to the heart inſpir'd 
Vernal delight. Milton, 


4. To animate by ſupernatural infuſion. 
Nor th' inſpir'd 
Caſtalian ſpring. Milton,” 
Erato, thy peet's mind inſpire, 
And fill his ſoul with thy celeſtial fire. Dryden. 
The letters are often read to the young religious, 
to inſpire them with ſentiments of virtue. Addiſon, 
5. To draw in with the breath, 
By means of ſulphurous coal ſmoaks the lungs 
| are ſtifled and oppreſſed, whereby they are forced 
to inſpire and expire the air with difficulty, in 


dies. | Waltan. 
To InsSPI'RE. v. 4. | 
1. To breathe into. 

q Ye nine, deſcend and fing, 

| The breathing inſtruments inſpire, Pope. 

| 

| 


5 


implicitly deny his exiſtence. Bentley, | compariſon of the facility of inſpiring and ex- 
IxsrNcToR. . /. [Latin.] iring the air in the country Harvey. 
: . . | His haleful breath inſpiring as he glides ; 
{ 1. A prying examiner. | 


Now likea chain around her neck he rides. Dryd, 


InsprRER, n. . [from inſpire.] He that 
inſpires. 

To the infinite God, the omnipotent creator 
and preſerver of the world, the mott gracious te- 
deemer, ſanctifier, and inſpirer of mankind, be 
all honour, Der ham. 

To Inse1'r1T. v. a. [in and ſpirit.) To 
animate z to actuate; to fill with life and 
vigour; to enliven; to invigorate ; to 
encourage. 

It bas pleaſed God to irſpirir and actuate all 
his evangelical methods by a concurrence of ſu- 
pernatural ſtrength, which makes it not only 
eligible but poſſible; eaſy and pleaſant to do 
whatever he commands us, Decay of Piety. 

A diſcreet uſe of becoming ceremonies renders 
the ſervice of the church ſolemn and affecting, 
inſpirits the ſluggiſh, and inflames even the 
devout worfhipper. Atterbury. 

The courage of Agamemnon is inſpirited by 
love of empire and ambition, Pope, 

Let joy or eaſe, let affluence or content, 


1. The act of drawing in the breath. 


— 


And the gay conſcience of a life well ſpent, 


INS INS . 


a INS : 

Cam eviry thought, inſpire eviry grace, In furnaces of copper and braſs, wherz vit..ol | other parts are co-exiftent or contemporary with 

Slow in thy heart, and mile u on thy face. Pepe. is often caſt in, there riſeth ſuddenly a fly, which it. Bentley's Sermons. 

To Inse1 SSATE. v. a. 8 and fpiſſus, ſometimes moveth on the walls of the furnace; | 2, A particular time. 
Lat.] To thicken; to make thick. ſometimes in the fire below; and dieth preſently 


3 ] I can at any unſcaſonable inline of the ni ht 
Sugar doth inſpiſſate the ſpirits of the wine, | oon as it is out of the furnace: which is a noble] appoint her to look out at — ludy's chamber 
and maketh them not ſo eaſy to reſolve into inſtance, and worthy to be weighed. Bacon. window. 
vapour. 


Sy Shatſpeare, 
Ba on. We find in hiſtory inlances of perſuns, who, . . 2 
This oil farther inſpiſated by evaporation turns after their priſons have been flung open, have 3+ It is uſed in low and commercial lan- 


into balm, Arbuthnot on Aliments. choſen rather to languiſh in their dungeons, than guage for a day of the preſent or cur- 
Ixsrissa TON. n. / [from in 757 — ſtake their miſerable lives and fortunes upon the 


rent month. 
. 2 ſucceſs of a revolution. Addiſon. On the twenticth infant it is my intention to 
ke — by — oy Bye tl ick. The greateſt ſaints are ſometimes made the erc a lion's head, / Ale Guardian, 
The effect is wrought by the inſpiſſation of the] moſt remarkable inflances of ſuffering. Atterbury. 1 "IEF 3 72 
Alk. : : a 3 Bacon. Suppoſe the earth ſhould be removed nearer n « [ inſtantaneus, Lat.] 
Recent urine will cryſtalize by inſpiſ/ation, and 


d fal nic + to the ſun, and revolve for inſtance in the orbit of Done in an inſtant ; acting at once 
afford a ſalt neither acid nor alkaline, Arbuthnot. | Mercury, the whole ocean would boil with heat. without any perceptible ſucceſſion ; act- 
INSTABILITY. u. /. [inflabilite, Fr. infta- | 4 


* . A Bentley, ing with the utmolt . . 
bilitas, from inflabilis, Lat.] Inconſtan- } * — of inflances is to illuſtrate and explain we 5 her peed ; done with 
» e X 712 * à difficulty; and this end is beſt anſwered by ſuch 3 
oF 4 Ree ue wh 3 mutability of opinion inflances 2 eee . "Bhi PW aan „ beginning I ceaſing of the 
. : 2 duth not at all agree with the ant 
Inflability of temper ought to be checked, 5 State of any thing. het, as of creation cl ag ee 
when it diſpoſes men to wander from one ſcheme Theſe ſeem as if, in the time of Edward the 


The rapid raci uce i-/tuntancous (tiikes 
of government to another ; ſuch a fickleneſs can- fell, they were drawn up into the form of a law Th' illumin'd mountain. Thomſen, 
not but be fatal to our country, Adidiſon, in the fuſt inflance, Hate. | INSTANTA/NEOUSLY. adv. [f rom inſtan= 
InsTA'BLE. adj. [inſlabilis, Lat.] Incon- 6. Occaſion ; act. 


taneous. | In an indiviſible point of time. 


ſtant; chan ing. See UNSTABLE. The performances required on our part, are no What I bad heard of the raining of frogs came 


To INSTALL. v. a. [inftaller, Fr. in and _ than ma natural 8 r 7 1 Rama _ * to ym 
o recommend, even in the moſt ſevere and dith- at thoſe came from the elouds, or were Han- 
3 1 ee cult inflances of duty. Rogers. tanecufly generated. a Derlium. 
: A ſoul ſupreme in each hard infance try'd I'nsT . 
that condition. Above all pain, all anger, and all pride. Pope. STANTLY. ae. [12//anter, Latin.) 
She reigns a goddeſs now among the ſaints, b 


If Euſebia has lived as free from fin as it is Go Immediately ; without any perceptible 
That whilom was the ſaint of ſhepacrds light, poſſible for human nature, it is becauſe ſhe is al- intervention of time. ; 
And is inftalled now in heaven's hight. Spenſer. ways watching and guarding againſt all inflances In a great whale, the ſenſe and the affects of | 
Cranmer is return'd with welcome, of pride. Lanw's Serious Call. — ng oy of the body inflantly make a tranſ- " 
InftalPd archbiſhop of Canterbury. Shakſpeare, / cui ſion throughout the whole body, Bacen, 
The king choſe him maſter of the horſe, after —__ TEL ee Are Loo the noun.) Sleep intantly fell on me. Milton, 
this he was inflalled of the moſt noble order. O g1ve or oner an example. As ſev'ral winds ariſe, 
Metten. I pou wy — * _ — ſee | Juſt ſo their natures alter infan!ly, May. 
| . . . ow little he is to be truſted, all inflance in - . . 
InSTALLA TION. n. /. [inflallation, French Re With urgent importunity. 
from inſtall.] The act of giving viſible] clamour. Tillotſon, To InSTA'TE. v. a. [in and fate. ] 
{ſeſſion of a rank or office, by placing In tragedy and ſatite, this age and the laſt have | 1. To place in a certain rank or condition. 


in the proper ſeat. excelled the ancients; and I would zfance in 


This kind of conqueſt does. only inflate the 
Upon the election the biſhop gives a mandate Shakeſpeare of the former, in Dorſet of the latter. 


victor in theſe rights, which the conquered prince 
for his inſtallation, Ayliffe's Parergon. | Dryden's Fuvenal. | had. — 2:3 Hate. 
InsTA'LMENT. 3. / [from inftall.] ( bbb 
| 1 : poverty, he could nut have been ſo bad; nor, 
1. The act of inſtalling. Lat.] : perhaps, had thy birth infated thee in the ſame 
Is it not eaſy 1. Preſſing; urgent; importunate; earneſt. | greatneſs, wouldſt thou have been better. Sourk. 
To make lord William Haſtings of our mind, And they were ant with loud voices, re- The firſt of them being eminently holy and 
For the 2 of this noble duke quiring that he miglit be cruei fied. Luke, | dear to God, ſhould derive a blefiing to his pul- 
In the ſeat royal Bs 3 Shakſpeare, Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation ; <on- terity on that account, and prevail at laſt to have 
2. The ſeat in which one is inſtalled, tinuing inſtant in prayer. Romans, them allo accepted as holy, and inftated in the 
Search Windſor-caſtle, elves, eee . . favour of God. Atterlury. 
The ſeveral chairs of order look you ſcour ; * Immediate 3 Without any Tune me. 2. To inveſt. Obſolete jy 
Each fair inffa/ment, coat and ſeveral cieſt vening; preſent. 8 For his nol; my 
With loyal blazon evermore be bleſt! Shakſp. Our good old friend, beſtow Altea t x Py: JE Wet 
Vere ner ; Your needful counſel to our huſineſſes, W ugh by conhication they are ours, 
V . n. /. [ inflance, Fr.] Which crave the inſlant uſe. : Shakſpeare. e do inflate and widow you withal. Shatſp. 
gf vcd : olieitati Th instand firoke of death denounc'd to-day, | INSTAURA'TION. n. /. [inſtauralion, Fr. 
1. Importunity z urgency; 10 icitation. {| Remo dd far off, a Milton inſlauratio, Lat.] Reſtoration; repata- 
Chriſtian men ſhould much better frame them- Nor native country thou, nor friend ſhalt ſee - n 
ſelves to thoſe heavenly precepts Which our Lord Nor war haſt thou to wage, nor year to come; ö ba 
and Saviour with ſo great in/tancy gave us con- 


Impending death is thine, and infant doom. | INSTE'AD of. prep. [A word formed by 
cerning peace and unity, if we did concur to have | 


; Prior. | the coalition of in and „lead, place.] 
the ancient councils renewed, Heoker. 3. Quick; making no delay. 1. In room of; in place of. 

2. Motive; influence ; preſſing argument. Titant without diſturb they took alarm. They, infead of fruit, 
Not in uſe. | Milton. | Cbew'd bitter athes. Miltce. 

She dwclls ſo ſecurely upon her honour, that Griev'd that a viſitant ſo long ſhould wait Vary the form of ſpeech,” and inflead of i.e 

folly dares not preſent itſelf. Now, could I come | Unmark'd, unhonour'd, at a monarch's gate; word church make it a queſſion in politic ks, 
to her with any direction in my hand, my defires Inſtant he flew with hoſpitable haſte, ; whether the munument be in danger, Sw//e, 
had inflance and argument to commend them- And the new friend with courteous air embrac'd. 


2. Equal to. 
Tris very confideration to a wife man is :/*c 2.4 
of a thouſand arguments, to ſatisfy him, war, n 
thoſe times, no ſuch thing was believed 

bl 


ſelves, Shakſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 
The inflances that ſecond marriage move, 
Are baſe reſpects of thrift, but none of love. 


S hakſpeare. 


Pepe. 


8 


INSTANT. 2. ſ. [inſtant, French. ] 
1. Inſtant is ſuch a part of duration wherein 


; 4 we perceive no ſucceſſion, Locke. | ot fon, 
3. Proſecution or proceſs of a ſuit. | There is ſcarce an glad between their flou- | 3, Jyflead is ſometimes uſed without +, 
The inflance of a cauſe is ſaid to be that judi- riſhing and their not being. Huker, In the place: in the room | 
cial proceſs which is made from the conteſtation Her nimble body yet in time muſt move, 1 1 A e 
of a ſuit, even to the time of pronouncing fen-  _ And not in :nftants through all places ſtride; 5 3 1 1 
tence in the cauſe, or till the end of three years. But ſhe is niglFand far, beneath, above, Upon eee 1 e > th a n 
Aylifſe's Parergon.] In point of time, which thought cannot divide. _ d Bird Range PR + Og 1 : 
4. Example ; document. | Dt, | To ſow a jangiing noiſe of tons tes unge 59% 
Tuet doth this accident At any inflant of time the moving atom is but W 
So far exceed all infance, all diſcourſe, 


* . x ' 7 
. * . / F . * o ” 4 2 a He 5. 
in one ſingle point of the line; therefore all but To INSTE EP, v. 4 F and. 


That I am ready to diſtruſt mine eyes. Shakſp. | that one point is either future or paſt, and no | I» To ſoak ; to mace: ate in wykure, 


INS 
Suffolk firſt died, and York, all haggled over, 
Comes to him where in gore he lay in/tcep'd, 
p 6 Shakſpeare. | 
2. Lying under water. 
The guttered rucks, and congregated ſands, 
Traitors inſt:ep'd to clog the guiltleſs keel. 
| | Shakſpeare. 
I'ssTer. n. / [in and ep.] The upper 
part of the foot where it joins to the leg. 
The caliga was a military thue with a very 


thick ſole, tied above the infl-p wich leather 
thongs. Arbuthinot on Coins, 


To INSTIGATE. v. a.. 
enſtiguer, Fr.] To urge to ill; to pro- 
voke or incite to a crime, 

NSTIGA'TION. 1. /. Litigation, French; 
from inſtigate.] Incitement to a crime; 


encouragement ; impulſe to ill. 
Why, what need we 

Commune with you of this? But rather follow 
Our force ful in//igation. a Shak ſpeare. 
It was partly by the in//gation of ſome fac- 
tious malecontents that bare principal ſtroke 
amongſt them. Bacon. 
Sha'l any man, that wilfully procures the cut- 
ting of whole armies to pieces, ſet up for an in- 
nocent? As if the lives that were taken away by 
- his injt;/gation were not to be charged _ his ac- 
count, ' Eflrange. 
We have an abridgment of all the baſeneſs and 
villainy that both the corruption of nature and 
the infiigation of the devil could bring the ſons of 
men to. South, 


InsT1G6A'TOR. n. /. [ infligateur, Fr. from 
inſtigate.] Inciter to ill. 

That ſea of blood is enough to drown in eternal 
miſery the malicious author or in/tigator of its 
effuſion. Aing Charles, 

Either the eagerneſs of acquiring, or the re- 
venge of miſſing dignities, have been the great 
infligators of eccleſiaſtick feuds. Decay of Picty 


To INSTTL. v. a. [inflillo, Lat. infliller, 
French.) Wi. 
1. To infuſe by drops. | 
He from the well of life three drops i'd. 
Milton. 
2. To inſinuate any thing imperceptibly 


into the mind; to infuſe. 

Though aſſemblies he had indeed for religion's 
fake, hurtful nevertheleſs they may eaſily prove, 
as well in regard of their fitneſs to ſerve the turn 
of hereticks, and ſuch as privily will ſooneſt ad- 
venture to u their poiſon into men's minds. 

Hooker. 

He had a farther deſign to ini and inſinuate 
good ĩinſt ruct ion, by contiibuting to men's hap- 
pine ſs in this preſent life. Calamy, 

Thoſe hearhens did in a particular manner in- 
fil the principle into their children of loving their 
country, which is far otherwiſe now-a-days. 

Swift. 


ox. n. /. [inflillatio, Latin 


— 


1 


InsT1LLA'T 
from « we | 

1. The act of pouring in by drops. 

2. The act of infuling flowly into the 
mind, 

3. The thing infuſed. 


They imbitter the cup of life by inſenſible a- 


flillations, Kambler. 
InsT1LMENT. n. /. [from inflil.] Any 
thing inſtilled. 


The leperous inflilment. Shakſpeare. 

InsTiNcT. adj. ¶ inſtind, Fr. inſlinfus, 

Lat.] Moved; animated, A word 
not in uſe. 


Forth ruſh'd with whirlwind ſound | 


The chariot of paternal deity, 

Flaſhing thick flames, wheel within wheel un- 
drawn, 

Itſelf inflin# with ſpirit, but convoy'd 

By four cherubick ſhapes, 


Milton. 


- INSTINCT. n. , [infiin8, Fr. inflinfus, 


[inſtign, Lat. | 


1. Eſtabliſhed law; ſettled order, 


INS 
Lat. This word had its accent for- 
merly on the laſt ſyllable. ] Deſire or 
25595 fo acting in the mind without the 
intervention of reaſon or deliberation ; 


the power of determining the will of 


brutes. i | 
In him they fear 18. highneſs' death; 
And mere inflin& of love and loyalty 
Makes them thus forward in his baniſhment, 
Shatſpeare. 
Thou knoweſt I am as valiant as Hercules; 
but beware inflin ; the lion will rut touch the 
true prince: inline is a great matter. I was 
a coward on inftin#: I ſhall think the better of 
myſelf and thee, during my life; I for a valiant 
lion, and thee for a true prince. Shakſp. are, 
But providence or ii of nature ſeems, 

Or reaſon though difturb'd, and ſcarce conſulted, 
To have guided me aright. Milton's Agens. 
Nature firſt pointed out my Portius to me, 

And eaſily taught me by her ſecret force 
Ia love thy perſon, ere I knew thy merit; 
Till what was iaſtinct grew up into friendſhip. 
2 Addiſon, 
The philoſopher avers, 
That reaſon guides our deed, and i»f/int theirs. 
Inflin# and reaſun bow ſhall we divide? P/ ir. 
Reaſon ſerves wien preſs'd ; 
But honeſt in comes a volunteer. Pope. 
InsT1'NCTED, adj. [ inftinfus, Lat.] Im- 
preſſed as an animated power. This, 
neither muſical nor proper, was perhaps 


introduced by Bentley. | 
What native unextinguiſhable beauty muſt be 
impreſſed and inftinfed through the whole, 
which the defedation of ſo many parts by a bad 
printer and a worſe editor could not hinder from 
ſhining forth ! Bentley's Preface to Milton, | 
IxnsT1'NCTIVE. adj. [from inftin?.] Act- 
ing without the application of choice or 
reaſon ; riſing in the mind without ap- 


parent cauſe, 
Rais d 
By quick infin&iwe motion, up I ſprung, 
As thitherward endcavouring. Milton, 
It will be natural that Uly ſſes's mind ſhould 
forbode ; and it appears that the inffinive pre- 
ſage was a favourite opinion of Homer's, 
| Bruome vn the Odyſſey. + 
InsT1/NCTIVELY. adv. Twp inſtindtive.] 
By inſtinct; by the call of nature. 
The very rats 
Inflintively had quit it. Shakſp. Tempeſt. 
To INSTITUTE. v. . Finftutuo, inſli- 
tutum, Latin; inflituer, French. ] 
1. To fix ; to eſtabliſh; to appoint ; to 


enact; to ſettle z to preſcribe. 
God then inflituted a law natural to be ob- 
ſerved by creatures z aud therefore, according to 
the manner of Jaws, the inſtitution thetevuf is 
deſcribed as being eſtabliſhed by ſolemn injunc- 
tion. Hooker, 
Here let us breathe, and haply i»/flitute 
A courſe of learning, and ingenuous ſtudies, 
Shal ſpeare, 
To the production of the effect they are de- 
termined by the laws of their nature, 1 
and imprinted on them by inimitable wiſdom, 
Hale's Origin of Mankind. 
The theocracy of the Jews was inflituted by 
God himſelf, Temple 
To inflitute x court ant! country party without 
materials, would be a very new ſyſtem in poli- 


ticks. _ 
2. To educate; to inftru& ; to form by 
inſtruction. 5 


If chitdren were early inflituted, knowledge 


would inſenſibly inſinuate itſelf. Decay of Piety. | 
I'sgTITUTE. n. / [inflitut, French; in- 


itutum, Latin. ] 


| 


| 


InsTiTu'TION. n. 


hes 


INS 


This law, though cuſtom now directs the 
courſe, 
As nature's inftitute is yet in force, 


Uncancel'd, though diſuſed. Dryden. 


2. Precept; maxim; principle. 


Thou art pale in mighty ſtudies grown, 
To make the ſtoick inflitutes thy own. Dryden, 


1 [inſlutution, French; 
inſlitutio, Latin. 
1. Act of eſtabliſhing. 


2. Eſtabliſument; ſettlement. | 

The inſtitution of God's law is deſcribed as 
being eſtabliſhed by ſoleran injunction. Hooker, 
Ir became him by whom all things ate, to be 
the way of ſalvation to all, that the inſtitution 
and reſtitution of the world might be both 
wrought witn-one hand. Hooker. 

This unlimited power placed fundamently in 
the body of a people, is what legiſlagors have 
endcavourcd, in their ſeveral ſchemes of inſiitu- 
tions of government, to depoſit in ſuch hands as 
would prei-rye the people. Swift. 

3. Poſitive law. 

They quarrel ſometimes with the execution 

of laws, and ſometimes with the inſitution. 
Temple. 

The holineſs of the firſt fruits and the lump is 
an holineſs merely of inflitution, outward and 
nominal ; whereas the holineſs of the root is an 
holineſs of nature, inherent and real. Atterbur y. 

The law and #://itution founded by Moſes was 
to eſtabliſh religion, and to make mercy and 
peace known to the whole earth, Forbes. 

4. Education. | 

After baptiſm, when it is in infancy received, 
ſucceeds inſtruction and infiitution in the nature 
and ſeveral branches of that vow, which was 
made at the font, in a ſhort intelligible manner, 

Hammond's Fundamentals. 

It is a neceffary piece of providence in the 
inſtitution of our children, to train them up to 
ſomewhat in their youth, that may honeſtly en- 
tertain them in their age. L' Eftrange. 

His learning was not the effect of piecept or 
inſtitutiion. Bentley. 

IxSsT ITV “TIC HA RV. adi. | from inſtitution. ] 
Elemental; containing the firſt doc- 
trines, or principles of doctrine. 

That it was not out of faſhion Ariſtotle de- 
clareth in his politicks among the i tutionn ry 
rules of youth. Brown, 

I'msTITUTIST. n. /. [from inflitute.] 
Writer of inſtitutes or elemental in- 
ſtructions. 


Green gall the infitutiſis would perſuade us to 
be an effect of an over-hot flomach. Har: ey. 
I'NSTITUTOR. n. / [inflituteur, French; 
inſlitutor, Latin.] 
1. An eſtabliſher; one who ſettles. 

It might have ſucceeded a little better, if it 
had pleaſed the inj7iturors of the civil months of 
the ſun to have ordered them alternately odd and 
even, Heider on Time, 

2. Inſtructor; educator, 
The two great aims which every inſtitutor of 


youth ſhould mainly and intentionally drive at, 
Malter. 


To InsTo'e. v. a. in and ſlop.] To cloſe 
up; to ſtop. | : 
With boiling pitch another near at hand 
The ſeums inftops. Dryden's Ann. Mirab, 
To INSTRU'CT. v. a. participle pre- 
terit inflrufted or infiruft, | inſtruc, 
Latin; igſtruire, French. } | 
1. To teach; to form by precept; to 
inform authoritatively ; to educate z to 


inſtitute ; to direct. 
Out of heaven he made thee to hear his voice, 
that he might infrud thee, Deuteronomy. 
His God doth inftr& him to diſcretion, and 
doth teach him, Iſaiah, 


INS 
Chenaniah, chief of the Levites, ue 
about the ſong, becauſe he was ſkilful, 1 Chron, 
Thou approveſt the things that are more ex- 
cellent, being in/lrufed out of the law, Romans. 


3 me, tur thou knoweſt, Milton, 
e 


ever by conſulting at thy ſhrine 
Return'd the wiſer, or the more inſtru 
To fly or follow what concern'd him moſt, 
Milton. 
2. It has commonly in before the thing 
taught. 
They that were inſtructed in the ſongs of the 
Lord were two hundred fourſcore and eight. 
: 1 Chronicles. 
Theſe are the things wherein Solomon was 
inſtructed for building of the houſe of God. 
| 2 Chronicles, 
3. To model; to form, Little in uſe. - 
They ſpeak to the merits of a cauſe, after the 
* prottor has prepared and infrufed the ſame for 
a hearing befare the judge. 
Ixs$TRU'CTER. n. / [from inſtruct.] A 
teacher; an inſtitutor; one who deli- 


vers precepts or | imparts knowledge. | 


It is often written in/rufor. 
Though you have ten thouſand inffrufors in 
Chriſt. 1 Corinthians, 
After the flood arts to Chaldea fell, 
The father of the faithful there did dwell, 
Who both their parent and %u was. 
Denham, 
O thou, who future things can't repreſent 
As preſent, heav*nly inf/ruttor / Milton, 
Poets, the firſt H ructors of mankind, 
Brought all things to their native proper uſe. _ 
Roſcommen, 
They ſee how they -are befet on every fide, 
not only with temptations, but actors to vice. 
Locke, 
Several inflrufers were diſpoſed among this 
little helplets people. Addiſon, 
We have precepts of duty given us by our in- 
Hructors. Rogers. 


Id sT RV“ CTION. n. /. ¶inſtruction, French; 
from inſbruct.] 


1. The act of teaching; information. 
It lies on you to ſpeak, 
Not by your own inflru&ien, nor by any matter 
Which your heart prompts you to. Shakſp. 
We are beholden to judicivus writers of all 
ages, for thoſe diſcoverics and diſcourſes they 
have left belind them for our in/fruftion, Locke, 
2. Precepts conveying knowledge. 
Will ye not receive in/trudtion to hearken to 
receive my words? | Jeremiah, 
On ev'ry thorn delightful wiſdom grows, 
In ev'ry ſtream a ſweet inftrutt/on flows; 
But ſome untaught o'erhear the whiſp'ring rill, 
In ſpite of ſacred leiſure, bluckhcads till. 
| Yeung. 
3. Authoritative information ; mandate, 
See this diſpatch'd with all the haſte thou 
can'it ; : 

Anon I'll give thee more infiru#iom. Shatſpeare. 
InsTR'bcTIVE. adj. [from inflruft ; in- 
firuaif, Fr.] Conveying knowledge. 
With variety of H ructive expreſſions by ſpeech 
man alone 1s endowed. Helder. 

I would not laugh but to inſtruct; or it my 
mirth ceaſes to be iftrudive, it ſhall never ceaſe 
to be innocent. Addiſon. 


INSTRUMENT. a. /. [inffrument, Fr. 
inſtrumentum, Lat.] 


1. A tool uſed for any work or purpoſe. 
If he ſmite him with an infrument of icon, ſo 
that he die, he is a murderer, Numbers, 
What artificial frame, what infriment, 
Did one ſuperior genius c'er invent; 
Which to the muſcles is preferr'd ? 


Box is uſe ful for turners and infrument makers. 

A Mortimer. 

2. A frame conſtructed ſo as to yield har- 
monious ſounds, | 


Vol. I. 


Ayliffe. 


Blackmore. f 


INS. 


He that ſtriketh an inflrument with Mill, 14 f 


cauſe notwithſtanding a very pleaſant ſound, if 
the ſtring whereon he ſtriketh chance to be ca- 
pable of harmony. Hooker. 

She taketh moſt delight ; 
In muſick, /x/fruments and poetry. Shakſpeare. 

In ſolitary groves he makes his moan, | 
Nor, mix'd in mirth, in youthful pleaſure ſhares, 
But ſighs when ſongs and inſtrument i he hears. 

; Dryden. 
3. A writing containing any contract or 
order. | 

He called Edna his wife, and took paper, and 
did write an in/irument of covenants, and ſealed 
it. | Tobit. 

4. The agent. It is uſed of perſons as 
well as things, but of perſons very often 
in an ill ſenſe, | a 
If, haply, you my father do ſuſpect, 
An inſtrument of this your calling back, - 
Lay not your blame on mc. Shakſp. Othello. 
5. That by means whereof ſomething 1s 
done, 

The gods would not have delivered a ſoul into 
the body which hath arms and legs, only in/ftru- 
ments of doing; but that it were intended the 
mind ſhould enipley them. Sidney. 

All voluntary ſelf-denials and auſterities which 
Chriſtianity commends become neceſſary, not 
ſimply for themſelves, but as /mPMruments towards 
a higher end. Decay of Picty. 

Reputation is the ſmalleſt ſacrifice thoſe can 
make us, who have been the izfruments of our 
ruin. Stoff. 

There is one thing to be conſidered concerning 
reaſon, whether ſyllogiſm be the proper 1%ru- 


ment of it, and the uſefulleſt way ot exetciſing 
this faculty. Locke. 


6. One who aQts only to ſerve the purpoſes 
of another, 
He ſcarcely knew what was done in his own 


chamber, but as it pleaſed her infiruments to 


frame themſelves, Sidney, 
All the inffruments which aided to expole the 
child, were even then loſt when it was Lad: 
Shakſpeare's Winter's Tale. 
In benefits as well as injuries, it is the prin- 
cipal that we are to conſider, not the inflrument ; 
that which a man does by another, is in truth his 
own act. L' Eftrange. 
The bold are but the i:firuments of the wile, 
They undertake the dangers they advite, Dryd 


INsTRUME'NTAL. adj. [ inflrumental, Fr. 
inſtrumentum, Lat. | 

1, Conducive as means to 
organical. 

All fecond and inſtrumental cauſes, without 
that operative facuity which God gave them, 
would become altogether ſilent, virtucleſs, and 
dcad, Raltighs Hijery. 

Prayer, which is in//rumerta! to every thing, 
hath a particular promiſe in this thing, 

' Taylor's Rule of !iving holy. 

It is not an eſſential part of religion, but ra- 
ther an auxiliary and mjirumental duty. 

Smalridg E. 

I diſcern ſome excellent final cauſes of con- 
junction of body and ſoul; but the inflrumental 
I know not, nor what inviſible bands and fetters 
unite them together. Bentl:y. 


2. Acting to ſome end; contributing to 
ſome purpoſe ; helpful: uſed of perſons 
and things. 

The preſbyterian merit is of little weiglt, when 
they allege tnemſclves in//rumental towards the 
reſtoration, Swift. 

3. Conſiſting not of voices but inſtru- 
ments; produced by inſtruments; not 
vocal, | 


They which, under pretence of the law cere- 
monial abrogated, require the abrogation of %- 
mental muſick, approving neverthcle(s tht uſe of 
vocal melody to remain, muſt thew lome reaſon, 


ſome end ; 


- — 


| 


FNr. 


wherefore the one ſhould be thought a legal ce- 
remony and not the other. Hloster. 
Oſt in bands, ; 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding 
13 walk, R 4 7 
With beav'nly touch of inflrumental ſounds . 
In fult harmonious number join'd, their ſongs 
Divide the night, and lift our thoughts to hea v'n. 
Mitton, 
Sweet voices, mixt with in/trumental ſounds, 
Aſcend the vaulted roof, the yaulted roof te- 
bounds, Dryden, 
InSTRUMENTA'LITY. n. . [from inſlru- 
mental. ] Subordinate agency; agency 
of any thing as means to an end. 

Thote' natural and involuntary actings are not 
done by deliberation and formal command, yet 
they are done by the virtue, ene gy, and influ c 
of the ſoul, and the inffrumentality of the ſpirits. 

Hale's Origin of Mankind, 
INSTRUME'NTALLY. adv. | from inſ{rumens 


tal.] In the nature of an inſtrument 
as means to an end. 0 
Man's well-being here in this life is but 7 
mentally good, as being the, mcans for kim to be 
well in the next life, Digby. 
Habitual preparation for the ſacrament con» 
ſiſts in a ſtanding, permanent habit, or principle 
of holineſs, wrought chiefly by God's ſpirit, and 
inſirumentally by his word, in the heart or ſoul 
of man, South, 
InsTRUME'NTALNESS. n. /. [from inſtru- 
mental.) Uſefulneſs as means to an 
end, | 


The inſirumentalneſs of riches to works of cha- 
rity, has rendered it very political, in every 


chriſtian commonwealth, by laws to ſettle and 


ſecure property. Hammond, 
INsV'FFERABLE. adj. [in and /uferable.] 
1. Intolerable ; inſupportable ; intenſe be- 
yond endurance. 

The one is oppreſſed with conſtant heat, the 
other with inſufferable cold. Brown's Vil, Er, 

Eyes that confeſs'd him born for king'y ſway, 
So herce, they flaſh'd inſuffcrable day. Dryder, 

Though great light be inſyfferab/e to our eyes, 
yet the higheſt degree of darkneſs does not at atl 
diſcaſe them; becauſe that cauſing no diſordeily 
motion, leaves that curious organ unharmed, 

| Lace. 
2, Deteſtable; contemptible; diſguſting 
beyond endurance, 

A multitude of fcribhlers, who daily peſter 
the world with their ijufferable inf, mould be 
diſcouraged from writing any more. Devi. 

Ix8U'FFERABLY. dv. from in alle. ! 
To a degree beyond endurance. 
Thote heav'nly ſhapes 
Will dazzle now this cartily, with thei: blaze 
Inſufferably bright. M:/ron, 
There is no perſon remarkably ungratcſul, an 


was not alſo : prouth Saut n. 


INxsurPIcIENcE. n. /. [inſufficience, Fr. 

InsCFFIclency. I in and /afiicient. | In- 
adequateneſs to auy end or purpoſe ; 
want of requilite value or power: uſed 
of things and perſoas. 

The miniſtei's aptneis ur inſufficiency, other- 
wiſe than by reading to _inftract tue flock, 
ſtandeth in this place as a ſtranger, with whom 
our form of common prayer hath nothing to do. 

: 1ovter, 

The inſufficiency of the light of nature Is, by 
the ligt ot ſcripture, 'fo fully ſapplied, that 
tuitter light than this hath added, taere doth 
not need unto that end. Hot cr, 

We will give you ſleepy diinks, that your 
ſenſes, unintelligent of our hence, may, 
though they cannot praiſe us, as little accuſe us. 

NY! iR/pra res inter Tate. 

Till experience had dilcovered their defect and 
infufficiency, 1 did certainly conclude them to be 
infailible, 
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INS 
Conſi der the pleas made uſe of to this | 


, 
and ſhew the inſufficiency and weakneſs of them. 
Atterbury. 


« [ inſufficient, French; 


Insv r1'cigent. 
in and /ufficient. 


ties; mcapable ; unfit. 

The biſhop to whom they ſhall be preſented, 
may juſtly reje them as incapable and inſuffi- 
_ cient, Spenſer on Ireland. 
We are weak, dependant creatures, inſufficient 

to our own happineſs, full of wants which of 
vurſelves we cannot relieve, expoſed to a nume- 
rous train of evils which we know not how to 
divert. ; Rogers. 
Faſting kills by the bad ftate, not by. the in- 
ſuffecient quantity of fluids. Ar buthnot. 


InsUFei'ciENTLY. adv. [from info 
cient.) With want of proper ability; 
not ſkilfully, 


Insveriarion.n./. [in and Hie, Lat.] 


The act of breathing upon. 
Impoſition of hands is a cuſtom of parents in 
bleſſing their children, but taken up by the apoſ- 
tles inftead of that divine „ which 
Chriſt uſed. Hammend's Fundamentals. 


I'8SULAR. Tach. [inſulaire, French; in- 
IN SVUIARN. 1 /ularis, Latin.] Belong- 
ing to an iſland. 
Druina, being ſurrounded with the ſea, is 
- hardly to be invaded, having many other inſu/ary 
advantages. # Hewel. 
InsvLATED. adj. [inſula, Latin.] Not 
contiguous on any ſide. 
Ixsv'rsE. adj. ¶ inſulſus, Latin.] Dull; 
inſipid; heavy. |; Did 


i, 
Is r. n. . [inſultus, Latin; inſulte, 


Freach. ] 

1. The act of leaping upon any thing. 
In this ſenſe it has the accent on the 
laſt ſyllable: the ſenſe is rare. 


The bull's inſult at four the may ſuſtain, 
But after ten from nuptial rites refrain. Dryden 
2. Act or ſpeech of inſolence or con- 
tempt. 
The Tuthleſs ſncer that infult adds to grief. 
Savage. 
Take the ſentence ſeriouſly, becauſe railleries 
are an inſult on the unfortunate, Broome. 


To INSU'ET, v. 4. [injulter, French; 


inſulto, Latin. ] 
1. To treat with infolence or contempt. 
It is uſed fometimes with over, ſome- 


times without a prepoſition. 
The poet makes his hero, after he was glutted 


dy the death of Hector, and the honour he did 


tis friend by injulting over his mu derer, to be 
moved by the tears of king Piiam. 
2, To trample upon; to triumph over. 
It pleas'd the king his rafter very lately 
To ftrike at me upon his miſconſtruction; 
When he conjunct, and flatt'ring his diſpleaſure, 
Tript me behind; being down, inſu/ted, rail'd, 
And put upon him ſuch a deal of man, 
That worthied him. Shakſpeare's King Lear. 
So 'ſcapes the infulting tire his narrow jail, 
Aud makes ſmall outlets into open air. Dryden, 
 Ev'n when they ling at eaſe in full content, 
Inſalting ver the toil they underwent, 
Yet ſtill they find a future taſk remain, | 
To turn the ſoil. Dryden's Virgil, 


Inzv'LTER. n. /. [from inJult.] One who 


treats another with inſolent triumph. 
Ev'n man, the mercileſs iaſulter man, 
Man, who rejoices in our jex's weakneſs, 
Stall pity thee, Reue Fanc Shove. 
IxSsu'L7INGLY. adv. 
Witle contemptuous triumph. 
Inſaltingly, he made your love his boaſt, 
Gave me wy life, aud told me what it coſt. 


Dryden, [ 


Inadequate to any | 
need, uſe, or purpoſe z wanting abili- 


Pope. 


[from anſulting.] | 


againſt kings, and that rebellion an 


INS 


InguyrrrABriity. n. /. [from — 
able.) The quality o being invinc1 le. 
INSUPERABLE. adj. [ inſuperabilis, 
Latin.) Invincible; inſurmountable ; 
not to be conquered; not to be over- 
come, 
This a 
becauſe of the evidence that ſenſe ſeems to give 
i. | 
Much might he done, would we but endea- 
vour; nothing is inſuperable to pains and patience. 
Ray on the Creation, 
And middle natures how they long to join, 
Yet never paſs th' inſuperable line. ope. 
InsU'PERABLENESS. n. /. [from inſuper- 
able.) Invincibleneſs; impoſlibility to 
be ſurmounted. 
 Insv'etERABLY. adv. [ from inſuperable.] 
Invincibly ; inſurmountably. 

Between the grain and the vein of a diamond 
there is this difference, that the former furthers, 
the latter, being ſo inſuperably hard, hinders the 
ſplitting of it, Grew's Muſeum. 
| ImsUPPO'RTABLE. adj. [ inſupportable, 

French; in and ſupportable.] Intolera- 


ble ; inſufferable ; not to be endured. 


— 


inſupportable; it is heightened according to the 


greatneſs, and multiplied according to the num- | 
South. (| 
The baſer the enemies are, the more inſupport- , 


| 


ber, of the perſons that hear, 


able is the inſolence. L' Eftrange. 
The thought of being nothing after death is a 
burden 7:ſupportable to a virtuous man: we na- 


turally aim at happineſs, and cannot bear to have | 


it confined to our preſent being. Dryden. 

To thoſe that dwell under or near the equator, 
this ſpring would be a moſt peſtilent and inſup- 
portable ſummer ; and as for thoſe countries that 


are nearer the poles, a perpetual ſpring will not 
do their buſineſs. | Bentley. 
Insuppo'RTABLENESS. 2. . [from in- 


being beyond endurance. 
Then fell ſhe to ſo pitiful a declaration of the 
inſupportableneſs of her deſires, that Dorus's 
ears procured his eyes with tears to give teſti- 


mony how much they ſuffered for her ſuffering. | 


Sidney. 


InsUPPo'RTABLY. adv. [from inſupport- | 


able. ] Beyond endurance. 
But ſafeſt he who ſtood aloof, 
When inſupportably his foot advanc'd, 


In ſcorn of ti:cir proud arms, and warlike tools, 
Alilton. 
| The friſt day's audience ſufficiently convinc'd 


Spurn'd them to death by troops. 


me, that the poem was inſupportably too long. 


able; unconquerable. 


make ſimplicity and variety the ſame. 


that difficulty is /nſurmountable, Watts 


mountable.) Invincibly ; unconquerably. 
:INSUrRE'CT1ON. n. J [inſurgo, Latin. ] 
A ſeditious riſing; a rebellious com- 
motion, 

Between the ating of a dreadful thing, 

And the fuſt motion, all the interim is 

Like a phantaſma,.or a hideous dream : 
The genius and the mortal inſtruments 

Are then in council; and the fate of man, 


TT, 7 


Like to a little kingdom, ſutfers then 


The nature of an iafurrection. Shakſpeare, 
This city of old time hath made inſurref7i9n 
ſedition 
have been made therein. Ezra. 
There ſhall be a great infurrefion upon thoſe 
that fear the Lord, 


Dryden. 
IxsURMO“UNTARL ER. adj. [ inſurmontable, 
French; in and ſurmauntable.] Inſuper- 


, This difficulty is inſurmeuntable, till I can 
Locke. 
Hope thinks nothing difficult; deſpair tells us, 


InSURMO'UNTABLY. adv. [from inſur- 


| 


rs to be an inſuperable object ion, 


2 Eſdras. | 


Digby on Bodies. | 


A diſgrace put upon a man in company is | 


ogg Inſufferableneſs; the ſtate | 
A | 


| 


» 


— 
* 


— 


— 


INT 

Inſurreflions of baſe people are commonly 
more furjous in their beginnings, Bacon. 

The trade of Rome had like to have ſuffered 
another great ſtroke by an inſurrettion in Egypt. 

Arbuthnot. 

InsusvRRA'TION. . ſc {inſuſurro, Latin. }.. 
The act of whiſpering into ſomething. 

InTA'CTIBLE. adj. [in and tadum, Lat. ]. 
Not perceptible to the touch. Dic. 

INT. 4GL1D. n. .. [Italian.] Any thing 
that has figures engraved on it fo as. 
to riſe above the rune. 

We meet with the figures which Juvenal de- 
ſcribes on antique intagliot and medals, Addiſon, 

InTA'sTABLE. adj. [in and taffe.} Not 
railing any ſenſations in the organs of. 
taſte, - A word not elegant, nor uſed, 

Something which is inviſible, intaffable, and. 
intangible, as exiſting only in the fancy, may pro- 
duce a pleaſure ſuperior to that of ſenſe. Greto. 

INTEGER. . /.. [Latin.] The whole 
of any thing. : 

As not only ſignified a piece of money, but 
any integer j from whence. is derived the word 
ace, or unit. Arbuthnot, 

'I'NTEGRAL., 7 integral, French; in- 
teger, Latin. 
. Whole: applied to a thing conſidered. 
as compriſing all its conſtituent parts. 
A local motion keepeth bodies integral, and 
their parts together. Bacon. 
2. Uninjured ; complete; not defective. 
8 No wonder if one remain ſpeechleſs, though 
of integral principles, who, from an infant, 
{ ſhould be bred up amongſt mutes, and have no 
teaching. Holder, 
3. Not. fractional; not broken into 
fractions. 


IVTEOGAAL. n. . The whole made up 
of parts. 

Phyficians, by the help of anatomical diſſec- 
tions, have ſearched into thofe various meanders 
of the veins, arteries, nerves, and integrals of the 

human body. Hale. 
Conſider. the infinite complications and com- 

' binations of ſeveral concurrences to the conſti- 
tution and operation of. almoſt every integra/ in 
narurc. Hale. 

A mathematical whole is better called inte- 

gral, when the ſeveral parts, which make up the 
whole, are diſtin, and each may ſubſiſt apart. 
Watts. 
IN TE“OGRITY. n. J [integrite; French; in- 
tegritas, from integer, Latin. ] 
1. Honeſty ; uncorrupt mind; purity of 
manneis; uncorruptedneſs. 
Your diſhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which thould become it. Shak, 
Macduff, this noble paſſion, 
Child of integrity, hath from my ſoul 
Wip'd the black ſcruples, reconcil'd my thoughts. 
To thy good truth and honour, Shakſpeare, 
Whoever has examined both parties cannot 


* 


go far towards the extremes of either, without 


violence to bis integrity or underſtanding. Su.. 
The libertine, inftead of attempting to cor- 
rupt our integrity, will conceal and diſguile his. 
oven vices. Roger), 


8. Purity; genuine unadulterate ſtate. 


Language continued long in its purity and 12 
| tepriry. 


Hale. 
3+ Intireneſs ; unbroken whole. 

Take away this transformation, and there is. 

no chaſm, nor can it affect the zategrity of the 

action. Broome. 


IN TE“OU MEN. . ſ. [integumentum, intego, 


Latin.] Any thing that covers or in- 
velops another. 
He could no more live without his frize coat 


| than without his ſkin; it is not indeed fo pto- 


INI | 
perly his coat, as what the anatomiſts call one of | 


the integuments of the 7. Addiſon. 
INTELLECT. 1 nl, French ; 


intellecmus, Latin. The intelligent 


mind; the power of underſtanding. 
All heart they live, all head, all eye, all ear, 
All Intellect, all ſenſe. Milton. 
All thoſe arts, rarities, and inventions, which 
vulgar minds gaze at, and the ingenious purſue, 
are but the reliques of an intellef defaced with 
fin and time. South, 
InTELLE'CTION, n. f. [intellefion, Fr. 


intellectio, Latin.) The act of under- 
ſtanding. | 


Simple apprehenſion denotes the ſoul's naked 


entelleFion of an object, without either compo- 
fition or deduction. 

They will ſay 'tis not the bulk or ſubſtance of 
the animal ſpirit, but its motion and agility, that 
produces intellectien and ſenſe, Bentley. 


InTeLLz'cTiVE. adj. [intelle&if, French; 


from intelle#,) Having power to un- 
derſtand. | 


If a man as iutellective be created, then either 
he means the whole man, or only that by which 
he is intellectiue. Glanville. 

InTELLE'cCTUAL., adj. [ intellectuel, Fr. 
intelleAualis, low Latin. | 


1. Relating to the AI belong- 


ing to the mind; tranſacted by the un- 
derſtanding. 


Religion teaches us to preſent to God our bo- 
dies as well as our fouls: if the body ſerves the 
foul in actions natural and civil, and inte/le&ual, 
it muſt not be eaſed in the only offices of reli- 
gion. Tayler. 

#. Mental; compriſing the faculty of 
underſtanding ; belonging to the mind. 


Logick is to teach us the right uſe of our rea- 
ſon, or intellectual powers. Watts. 


3. Ideal; perceived by the intellect, not 
the ſenſes. 
In a daik viſion's intellectual ſcene, 
Beneath a bow*'r for ſorrow made, 
The melancholy Cowley lay. Corley. 
A train of phantoms in wild order roſe, 
And, join'd, this intellectual ſcene compoſe. Pope, 


4. Having the power of underficading. 
Anaxagoras and Plato term the Maker of the 
world an intellectual worker, | 


Hooker. 
Who would loſe, 
Though full of pain, this inte/letual being, 
Thoſe thoughts that wander thruugh eternity, 
"To periſh rather, ſwallow'd up and loſt, 
In the wide womb of uncreated night, | 
Devoid of ſenſe and motion? Milton. 


5. Propoſed as the object not of the ſenſes 
but intellect: as, Cudworth names his 


book the intellectual ſyſtem of the uni- 
verſe. 


InTELLE/cTUAL, . /. Intellect; under- 


ſtanding; mental powers or faculties. 

Little in uſe. 
Her huſband not nigh, 

Whoſe higher intellectual! more I ſhun. Milton. 

The fancies of moſt, like the index of a clock, 

are moved but by the inward ſprings of the cor- 

real machine; which, even on the moſt ſub- 

imed intellectual, is dangerouſly influential. | 

Glanville's Scepfis. 

I have not conſulted the repute of my intel- 

l:Auals, in bringing their weakneſfes into ſuch 


diſcerning preſences. Glanville, 
INTE'LLIGENCE, N 2. / [ intelligence, Fr. 
InTe'LLiGtncy. I intelligentia, Latin. ] 


1. Commerce of information; notice; 
mutual communication z 
things diſtant or ſecret. 


It was perceived there had not been in the 
catholicks ſo much foreſight as to provide that 


account of 


Glanville's Scepfrs. | 


THT! . 1 


was done, 

A mankind witch! hence with her, out of 

door | | 
A moſt intelligency bawd |! 

He furniſhed his empl 
money, to draw on and reward intelligences ; 
giving them alſo in charge to advertiſe continually 
what they found, Bacon's Henry v11. 
The advertiſements of neighbour princes are 
always to be regarded, for that they receive ixtel- 
ligence from better authors than perſons of inferior 
note. Hayward, 


true intelligence might paſs between them of what | | 
N Hooker. 


Shakſpe 


aye, 


Let all the paſſages 
Be well ſecur'd, that no intelligence 
May paſs between the prince and them. Denham. 
Thoſe tales had been ſung to lull children 
aſleep, before ever Beroſus ſet up his intelligence 
office at Coos, Bentley. 
2. Commerce of acquaintance z terms on 
which men live one with another. 
Factious followers are worſe to be liked, 
which follow not upon affection to him with 
whom they range themſelves ; whereupon com- 
monly enſueth that ill intelligence that we ſee 
between great perſonages, Bacon. 
He lived rather in a fair Intelligence, than any 


friendſhip with the favourites, Clarendon, 
3. bf z unbodied mind. 
ow fully haſt thou ſatished me, pure 
Intelligence of heav'n, angel! Milton. 


There are divers ranks of created beings in- 
termediate between the glorious God and man, 
as the glorious angels and created A.” 4 

Hale, 

They hoped to get the favour of the houſes, 
and by the favour of the houſes they hoped for 
that of the imrelligences, and by their favours, for 
that of the ſupreme God. Stilling fleet. 

The regularity of motion, viſible in the great 
variety and curioſity of bodies, is a demonſtration 
that the whole maſs of matter is under the con- 
duct of a mighty intelligence. Collier, 

Satan, appearing like a cherub to Uriel, the 


intelligence of the ſun, circumvented him even in | 


his own province. 


4. Underſtanding ; kill. 
Heaps of huge words, up hoarded hideouſly, 
They think to be chief praiſe of poetry : 
And thereby wanting due intelligence, 
Have marr'd the face of goodly poeſie. Spenſer. 


INTELLIGE'NCER. n. 1 [from intelli- 
gence.] One who ſends or conveys 
news; one who gives notice of private 
or diſtant tranſactions; one who carries 
meſſages between parties. 

His eyes, being his diligent inte/ligencers, 
could carry unto him no other news but diſcom- 
fortable. Sidney. 

| How deep you were within the books of 
heav'n ? 
To us, th' imagin'd voice of heav'n itſelf; 
The very opener and intelligencer 
Between the grace and ſanctities of heav'n, 
And our dull workings. Shakſpeare. 

If they had inſtructions to that purpoſe, they 
might be the beſt inte/ligencers to the king of 
the true tate of his whole kingdom. Bacon. 

They are the beſt ſort of inte//igencers ; for 
they have a way into the inmoſt cloſets of princes. 

| Howel | 

They have news-gatherers and inte//igencers, 
who make them acquainted with the converſation 
of the whole kingdom, Spectator. 


Dryden, 


INTE'LLIGENT. ad}. [ intelligent, French; 


intelligent, Latin. ] 


1. Knowing ; inſtructed ; ſkilful. 


It is not only in order of nature for him 
to govern that is the more intelligent, as Ariſ- 
totle would have it; but there is no leſs required 
for government, courage to protect, and above 
all honeſty. Bacon. 

He of times, 
Intelligent, th' harſh hyperborean ice 


8 


ed men liberally with | 


InTE'MPERANCY, 


INT 
Shuts for our equal winters; when our ſuns ' 
Clcave the chill'd ſoil, he backwards wings his 
way. Philips. 
Trace out the numerous footſteps of the pre- 
ſence and interpoſition of a moſt wiſe and inte- 
ligent architect throughout all this ſtupendous 
fabrick. Wodward, 
2. It has of before the thing. 
Intelligent of ſeaſons, they ſet forth 
Their airy caravan. 
3. Giving information. 
Servants who ſeem no leſs, 
Which are to France the ſpies and ſpeculations 


Milton, 


Intelligent of our ſtate. Shakſpeare. 
InTELLIGE/NTIAL. _ intelligent.] 
1, Conſiſting of unbodied mind, 
Food alike thoſe pure 
Intelligential ſubſtances require, 
As doth your rational. Milton, 


2. Intellectual; exerciſing underſtanding. 
In at his mouth 
The devil entcr'd; and his brutal ſenſe, 
His heart or head poſſeiſiug, ſoon inſpir'd 
Wich act intelligential. Milton, 
INTELLiG1BI'LiTY. n. from intelli- 
gible. ] 
1. Poſſibility to be underſtood. 


2. The power of underſtanding ; intel- 
lection. Not proper. 


The ſoul's nature confiſts in intelligibility. | 


lanville, 
INTE'LLIGIBLE. 


adj. [ intelligible, Fr. 
intelligibilts, Lat.] To be conceived 


by the underſtanding ; poſlible to be 
underſtood. 

We ſhall give ſatisfaction to the mind, co 
ſhew it a fair and inte/ligibie account of the de- 
luge. Burnet. 

Something muſt be loſt in all tranſlations, but 
the ſenſe will remain, which would otherwiſe 
be maimed, when it is ſcarce inte/ligible. Drya. 

Many natural duties relating to God, our- 
ſelves, and our neighbours, would be exceeding 
cifficult for the bulk of mankind to find out by 
reaſon : therefore it has pleaſed God to expreſs 
them in a plain manner, intelligible to ſouls of 
the loweſt capacity. Watts, 

InTE'LLIGIBLENESS. n. / from intelli- 


gible.] Poſſibility to be underſtood ; 
perſpicuity. 

It is in our ideas, that both the rightneſs of 
our Knowledge, and the propriety or futelligible- 
neſs of our ſpeaking, conſiſts, * 

INTE'LLIGIBLY. adv. from intelligible.] 
80 as to be underſtood; clearly; 
plainly. | 

The genuine ſenſe, inte/ligibly told 
Shews a tranſlator both diſcreet and bold. Roſe. 


To write of metals and minerals intellig ibi, 
is a taſk more difficult hñan to write of animals. 


Woudeward's Natural Hiſtory. 
INTE'MERATE. adj. | intemeratus, Latin. ] 
Undefiled ; unpolluted. 


InNTE'MPERAMENT, . . [in and tenpe- 
rament.] Bad conſtitution, 

Some depend upon the intemperament of the 
part ulcerated, and others upon the afflux of la- 
cerative humours. Harvey. 

n n. /. [intemperance, 
French; antempe- 
rantia, Latin. ] | 
I. Want of temperance ; want of mode- 
ration: commonly exceſs in meat or 
drink. 


Boundleſs intemperance 


In nature is a tyranny, Shatſpeare?s Macbeth, 
Another law of Lycurgus induced to inten- 
perrance, and all kinds of incontinency. Hate. 
Some, as thou ſaw'it, by violent ſtroke ſhall 
die; by 
By fire, flood, famine, by intemperance more 


6 N 2 


INT 


In meats and drinks, which on the earth ſhall 
| bring , 
Diſeaſes dire; of which a monſtrous crew 
Befote thee ſhall appear; that thou may ſt know 
Wnat miſery th* inabſtinence of Eve * 
Shall bring on men: * Milton. 
+ The Lacedemonians trained up their children 
to hate drunkenneſs and iatemperance, by bring- 
ing a drunken man into their company. Waters. 
2; Exceflive addiction to any appetite or 
affect ion. | ; | nt 
* INTE'MPERATE. a. [intemperant, 


French ; intemperatus, Latin. ] 


Moe wore 1 ſhould die than men, if the 
rvumber of bu:ials anfwered in proportion to that 
of hekrefſes; bat men, being more intemperate 
| than women, die as much by reaſon of their 
* vices, 4s women do by the inn mity of their ſex. 
* © Graunt, 
Notwithſtanding all their talk of reaſon and 
pbilgſophy, and - thoſe, unanſwerable doubts, 
'which, over their cups or their coffee, they pre- 
tend to have againſt chriſtianity ;- perſuade but 
the covetuus man not, to deify his money, the 
interperate man to abandon. his revels, and I dare 
-undectake that all their giant- like objections ſhall 
vaniſh, ; Seuth, 
2. Paſſionate; ungovernable; without rule, 
You are more intemperate in your blood 
Than thoſe pamper'd animals - 
That rage in ſavage ſenſuality. Shakſpeare, 
' - Uſe nut thy mouth to intemperate {wearing ; 
for therein is the word of fin. : Ecelus, 
3. Exceſlive ; exceeding the juſt or con- 
. venient mean: as, an intemperate c/:- 


mate; we have intemperate weather, 


InTEeMPERATELY.adv.[ from intemperate. | 


3. With breach of the laws of temperance. 
How groſsly do many of us contradia the 
Plain precepts of the goſpel, by living intempe- 
ratcly or unjuſtly. f Tillotſun. 
2. Immoderately ; exceſſively. 
Do not too- many helieve no religion to be 
pure, but what is intewperately rigid? Whereas, 
no zeligion is true, that is ot peaceable as well 
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1. Want of moderation. 

2. Unſeaſonableneſs of weather. Ainſw. 

InTE'MPERATURE. 2. [from intempe- 

rale.] Exceſs of ſome quality. | 

InTE'NABLE. adj. [in and tenable.] In- 
defenſible : as, an iutenable opinion; an 
intenable fortreſs. We 


To IN'CE-ND. v. a. [intendo, Latin. ] 
1. To ſtreteh out. Obſolete. 
The ſame advancing high above his head, 
Wich ſharp intended ſting ſo rude him ſmote, 
That to the earth him drove, as ſtricken dead; 
| Ne living wight would haye. him life behot. 
| Fairy Queen, 
2.. Toenforce; to make intenſe; to ſtrain. 
What ſcems to be the ground of the aſſertion, 
is the magnified quality of this ſtar, conceived 
to cauſe or intend the heat of this ſeaſon, we 
find that. wiſer antiquity Was not of this opinion. 
Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
By this the lungs ate intended or remitted. 
Hale, 
This vis inertiæ · is efſential to matter, becauſe 
it ncither can be inteaded or remitted in the fame 
body; but is always proportional to the quantify 
of matter. Chryne, 
Magnetiſm may, be intended and remitted, 
and is found anly in the magnet and in iron. 
Mewion's Qpticks, 
To regard; toattend ; to take care of, 
This they ſhould carefully intend, and not, 
when. the {acrament. is, adminiſtered, imagine 
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+. Immoderate in appetite; exceſſire in 
meat or drink; drunken; gluttonous. 


þ 


ö 


| - AS pure. Sprat. 
InTe#MPERAPENESS. . /. [from intem- 
perate. | I 1 


= 


. 


5. To mean; to deſign. 


IxNTE'NDANT. 2. /. 


To INTENERATE. v. 4. 


INTE'NWBLE, 4di. ¶ in and tenible, 


INT 


_ ' themſelves called only to walk up and down in 


a white and ſhining garment. Hooker, 
Having no children, ſhe did with ſingular care 
and tenderneſs intend the education of Philip. 


Bacen's Henry vii. 


The king prayed them to have. patience till 
a little ſmoak, that was raiſed in this country, 
was over; ſlighting, as his manner was, that 
openly, which nevetheleſs he intended ſeriouſly. 


Bacon. 


4. To pay regard or attention to. This 


ſenſe is now little uſed. 

They could not intend to the recovery of that 
country of the noith, Spenſer, 
Neither was there any who might ſhare in 
the government, while the king intended his 
pleaſure. Bacon's Henry v11. 

The earl was a very acute and ſound ſpeaker, 
when he would intend it. Wotton, 

Go therefore, mighty pow'rs! intend at home, 
While here ſhall be our home, what beſt may eaſe 
The preſent miſery. Milton's' Par. Loft. 

Their beauty they, and we our loves ſuſpend; 
Nought can our wiſhes, fave thy health, intend. 
Waller. 


The opinion ſhe had of his wiſdom was ſuch, 
as made her eſteem greatly of his words; but 
that the words themſelves ſounded fo, as ſhe 
could not imagine what they intended... Sidney. 

The gods would not have delivered a ſoul into 
the body, which hath arms and legs, only initru- 
ments of doing, but that it were intended the mind 


ſhould employ them. Sidney. 
Thou art ſworn 

As deeply to affect what we intend, 

As cloſely to cenceal what we impart. SAH. 


According to this mudel Horace writ his odes 
and epods,. for his ſatires and epiſtles, being In- 
tended wholly for inftruction, required another 
ſtyle. Dryden. 


[French.] An officer 
s, who overſees any 


publick bu- 


of the higheſt cla 
particular allotment of the 
ſineſs. Lb 

Nearchus, who commanded Alexander's fleet, 


and Oneſicrates, his iutendant general of marine, 
have both left relations of the Indies. Arbuth 


INTE'NDIMENT. 2. / [entendement, Fr.] 


Attention; patient hearing; accurate 
examination. This word is only to be 
found in Spen/cr. 

Be nought hereat diſmay'd, 
Till well ye wot, by grave intendiment, 
What woman, and wherefore doth we upbraid. 


| Spenſer. | 
InTENDMENT. n. . [entendement, Fr.] 


Intention; deſign. 

Out of my love to you, I came hither to ac- 
quaint you withal: that either you might ſtay 
him from his /nzerdment, or brook ſuch diſgrace 
well as he ſhall run into. Shakſpeare. 

All that worſhip' for fear, profit, or ſome other 
by-end, fall more or leſs within the intendment of 
this emblem. ' LU Eftrange. 
Frm and tener, 
Lat.} To make tender; to ſoften. 

Autumn vigour gives, 


Equal, intenerating, milky grain. Philips. 


InTENERA'TION. u. /. | from intenerate.] 


The act of ſoftening or making tender. 
In living creatures the nobleſt uſe of nouriſh- 
ment is for the prolongation of life, reftoration 
of ſome degrees of youth, and intencration of the 
parts. Bacon. 
6 J That 
cannot hold. Not in uſe. 1 
I know I love in vain, firive againſt hope; 
Yet in this captions and intenidle ſieve, 


I #11 pour in the waters of my love. Shakſpeare. | 
INTENSE. adj. [ intenſur, Latin.] 

1. Raiſed to a high degree; ftrained ; 
; forced; not ſlight ; not lax, | 


| 


| 


3. 
| 


| 


q 


| 
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IxTE“NGENESS. 


2. Commonly 


INT 
To obſerve the effects of a diſtillation, profe- 
cuted with ſo intenſe and unufual à degree of 
heat, we ventured to come near, Boyle, 
Sublime or low, unbended or intenſe, 
The, ſound is ſtill a comment to the ſenſe. Reſcom. 
ehement ; ardent. _ ” 
Hehraiſms warm and animate our language, 
and convey our thoughts in more ardent and in- 
tenſe phraſes. Aaddiſen. 
ept on the ſtretch; anxiouſly at- 
tentive. L 
But in diſparity 
The one intenſe ; the other ill remiſs, 


Cannot well tuit with either, but ſoon prove 
Teqdious alike. Milton's Paradiſe Lofts 


InTE/NSELY. adv. [from intenſe.) To a 


great degree; not {lightly ; not remiſsly. 
If an Engliſhman confiders our world, how 
intenſely .it is heated, he cannot ſuppoſe that it 
will cool again. Addiſon, 
n. ſo. [from intenſe.] 
The ſtate of being enforced in a high 
degree; force; contrariety to laxity or 
remiſſion. g | 
The water of ſprings and rivers, that ſuſtains 
a diminution from the heat above, being evapo- 
rated more or leſs, in proportion to the greater 
or leſſer intenſeneſs of heat. Wiwdward, 


|InT&'NTION, . /. [ intenſion, Fr. intenſio, 


Lat.] The act of forcing or {training 
any thing; contrariety to remiſſion or 


relaxation, | 
Sounds will be carried further with the wind 
than againſt the wind; and likewiſe to riſe and 
fall with the intenſion or remiſſion of the wind. 
| Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
Faith differs from hope in the extenſion of its 
object, and in the inten/ion of degree. Taylor, 


| InTE/NSIvE. adj. [from intenſe. ] 
1. Stretched or increaſed with reſpect to 


itſelf; that may admit increaſe of de- 
gree. ELD K | 
As his perfection is infinitely greater than the 
perfection of a man, ſo it is infinitely greater than 
the perfection of an angel; and were it not in- 
finitely greater than the perfection of an angel, 
it could not be infinitely greater than the per- 
fection of a man, becauſe the intenfrve diſtance 
between the perfection of an angel and of a man 
is but finite. Hale. 
Intent; unremitted. ' 
Tired with that aſſiduous attendance and inter- 


| ſire circumſpection, which a long fortune did re- 


quite, he was not unwilling to beſtow upon ano- 
ther fome part of the pains. Wotton, 


'InTE/N$1vELY, adv. By increaſe of degree. 


God and the good angels are more free than we 


are, that is, intenſely in the degree of freedom ; 


but not extenſively in the latitude of. the object, 
according to a liberty of exerciſe,” but not of ſpe- 
ci fication. Bramhall againſt Hebbes. 


InTE'NT. adj. [| intentus, Lat.] 


Anxiouſly diligent ; fixed with cloſe ap- 
plication : formerly with 1. | 
Diſtractions in England made moſt men intent 
to their own ſafety. King Charlgs. 
ly with on. 
When we uſe but thoſe means which God bath 


laid before us, it is a good fign that we are ra- 


ther intent upon God's glory than our own con- 
veniency. Taylor. 
The general himſelf had been more intent port 


his command, Clarendon, 
They en their mirth and dance 
Intent, Milton, 


Of action eager, and intent on thought, 
The chiefs your honourable danger ſought. 
Dryden, 
Were men as intent upon this as on things of 
lower concernnrent, there are none ſo enflaved to 
the neceſſities of life, who might not find many 
vacancies that might be huſbanded to this advan- 
tage of their Knowledge. L.Ae. 


INT 
Whilſt they are intent on one particular part 
of their theme, they bend all their thoughts to 
prove or diſprove ſome propoſition that relates to 
- that part, without attention to the conſequences 
that may affect another. | Watts, 
Be intent and ſolicitous to take up the mean» 
ing of the ſpeaker, Watts, 
InTE'NT. . J [from intend. ] 
1. A deſign; a purpoſe; adrift; a view 
formed ; meaning. | 
Although the ſcripture of God be ſtored with 
infinite variety of matter in all kinds, although it 
abound with all ſorts of laws, yet the principal 
intent of ſcripture is to deliver the laws of duties 
ſupernatural. Hooker, 
Whereas commandment was given to deſtroy 
all places where the Canaanites had ſerved the 
gods, this precept had reference unto a ſpecial in- 
tent and purpoſe, which was, that there ſhould be 
but one place whereunto the people might bring 
offerings. Hooker, 
Thoſe that accuſe him in his intent towards 
our wives, are a yoke of his diſcarded men. 
Shakſpearc, 
I'll urge his hatred more to Clarence ; 
And, if I fail not in my deep tent, 
Clarence hath not another day to live. 
This fury fit for her ,intent ſhe chole ; 
One who delights in wars. Dryden's Aneid. 
The Athenians ſent their fleet to Sicily, upon 
pretence only to aſſiſt the Leontines; but with an 
intent to make themſelves maſters of that _ 
rew, 


Shatkſp. 


Of darkneſs viſible ſo much be lent, 
As half to ſhew, half veil the deep intent, 
Dunciad. 
2. To all intents. In all ſenſes, whatever 


be meant or deſigned, 
There is an incurable blindneſs cauſed by a 
i refolution not to ſee; and, 40 all intents and 
purpoſes, he who will not open his eyes is for the 
preſent as blind as he that cannot. South. 
He was miſerable 7s all intents and % cans 
; 'Eftrange, 
InNTE'NTION. n. /. [intention, Fr. intentid, 
Latin. ] | 
1. Eagerneſs of defire ; cloſeneſs of atten- 
tion; deep thought; vehemence or ar- 


dour of mind. 

Intention is when the mind with great earneſt- 
neſs, and of choice, fixes its view on any idea, 
cenhders it on every ſide, and will not be called 
of by.the ordinary ſolicitation of other ideas. 

4 Loc te. 

Ee ctual prayer is joined with a vehement 1 
tentciam of the inferior powers of the ſoul, which 
cannot therein long continue without pain: it 
hath been therefore thought good, by turns, fo 
i:terpoſe ill ſome what for the higher part of the 
mind and the underſtanding to work upon. 

Footer. 

She did courſe o'er my exteriors with ſuch a 
greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
ſeem to ſcorch me up like a buraing-glaſs. 

Stabſpeare's Merry Wives of Windſor. 


In perſons puſſeſſed with other notions of reli- 


sion, the underſtanding cannot quit theſe but by. 


vreat examination; which cannot be done with- 
ont ſome labour and intention of the mind, and 
tie thoughts dwelling a conſiderable time upon 
tle lurvey and diſcufiion of each paiticular, 
South 
2. Deſign ; purpole. | 

1 with others ihe fame intention, and greater 
ſuccelles. | Temple. 
Moſt part of chronical diſtempers proceed from 
laxiry or the fibres; in which caſe the principal 
itiention is to reftore the tune of the ſolid parts, 
Arbuthnet on Aliments, 
The ſtate of being intenſe or ſtrained. 
'This for diſtinction is more generally 
and more cor.vemently written in- 

tenſion. | | | 
The operations of agents admit of intenticn 


- 
bi 


and remiſſion ; but eſſences are not capable of 
fuch variation, Locke. 
InTe'NTIONAL, adj, [intentionel, Fr, from 


intention, ] Deſigned ; done by deſign. 
The glory of God is the end which every intel- 


| ligent being is bound to conſult, by a dire and 


intentional ſervice, Regers. 

INTE'NTION ALLY. adv.[from intentional.] 

1. By deſign; with fixed choice. 

I find in myſelf that this inward principle 
doth exert many of its actions intentionally and 
purpoſely. Hale. 

2. In will, if not in action. 

Whenever I am withing to write to you, I ſhall 
conclude you are intentionally doing ſo to me, 

Altterbury to Pope. 

InTE'NTIvE. adj. [from intent.) Dili- 
gently applied ; bufily attentive. 

Where the object is fine and accurate, it con- 
duceth much to have the ſenſe intenti ue and erect, 

Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 

The naked relation, at leaſt the iztertive con- 
ſideration of that, is able ſtill, and at this diſad- 
vantage of time, to rend the hearts of pious con- 
templators. Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

InTENTivELY. adv, [from intentive.] 
With application ; cloſely. 

InTE'NTLY. adv. [from intent.) With 
cloſe attention; with cloſe application; 
with eager deſire. 

It we inſiſt paſhonately or ſo intently on the 
truth of our beliefs, as not to proceed to as 
vigorous purſuit of all juſt, ſober, and godly 
living. Hammond on Fundamentals. 

The odd paintings of an Indian ſcreen may 
pleaſe a little; but when you fix your eye intently 
upon them, they appear (o diſproportioned that 
they give a judicious eye pain. Altterbury. 

The Chian medal ſeats him with a volume 
open, and reading intently, Pope. 

INTE'NTNESS. n. . | from intent.] The 
ſtate of being intent; anxious applic-- 
tion. ä 

He is more diſengaged from his intentneſt on 
affairs, Swift. 

To INTER. v. a. [enterrer, French. ] 

1. To cover under ground; to bury. 

Within their chiefelt temple 111 erect 
A tomb, wherein his corps hall be interr'd, 

Shakſpeare. 

The evil that men do lives after them ; 

The good is oft interred with tneir bones, Shakſp. 

Elis body ſhall be rovally interr'd, | 
And the laſt funcral pomps adorn his herſe. 

Dryden, 

The aſhes, in an old record of the convent, arc 
faid to have been interred between the very wall 
and the altar where they were taken up. A/ 

2. To cover with earth. 

The beſt way is to iter them as you furrow 


peaſe. Mortimer. 
INxTE“RCALAR. adj, [ intercalaire, Fr. 
InTE'RCALARY. F intercalaris, Latin,] 


Inſerted out of the common order to 
preſerve the equation of time, as the 
twenty-ninth of Frebruary in a leap year 
is an intercalury day. 


intercalo, Lat.] To inſert an extraor- 
dinary day. 

IxTERCATLATION. n. /. ¶intercalation, Fr. 
intercalatio, Lat.] Inſertion of days out 
of the ordinary reckoning. 

In hixty-thiee years there may be loſt almoſt 
eighteen days, omitting the interca/ation of one 


day every towth year, allowed for this quadrant, 
or ſix ſupernumerarics. Brown 


To INTERCE'DE. v. n. {nterceder, Fr. 


mntercedo, Latin. 


1. To pals between. 


; 


INT 


He fuppoſeth that a vaſt period intercedod be - 
tween that origination and the age wherein he 
lived, Hale's Origin of Mankind, 

Thoſe ſuperficies reflect the greateſt quantity 
of light, which have the greateſt refrafting pow- 
er, and which intercede mediums that differ mott 
in their refractive denſities. Ne toten. 


2. To mediate; to act between two parties 
with a view of reconciling differences. 
It has ci if only one part be named, 


and betæueen if both be named. 
Them the glad ſon 
Preſenting, thus to inercede began. Milton. 
Nor was our bleſſed Saviour only our propiti- 
ation to die for us, and procure our atonement, 
but he is ſtill our advocate, continually inter- 
ceding with his Father in behalf of all true pe- 
nitents. Calamy. 
I may reftore myſelf into the good graces of 
my fair criticks, and your lordfhip may intercede 
with them on my promiſe of amendment. Dryd, 
Origen denies that any prayer is to be made to 
them, although it be only to intercede with God 
for us, hut only the Son of God. Srillingfteer. 


IxNTERCE'DER. n. . [from intercede.] 
One that intercedes; a- mediator. 


To INTERCE'PT. v. a, [ intercepter, Fr · 
mterceptus, Latin. ] | 

1. To ſtop and ſcize in the way. 

The better courſe ſhould be by planting of gar+ 

riſons about him, which, whenſocver he ſhall 

look forth, or be drawn out, ſhail be always ready 

to intercept his going or coming. Spenſer, 
Who intercepts me in my expedition? 

O, ſhe that might have intercepted thee, 

By ftrangling thee, Shakſpeare's Richard 111. 
I then in London, keeper of the king, 
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To INTE'RCALATE. v. a. [intercaler, Fr | 


ö 


Muſter'd my ſoldiers, gather'd flocks of friends, 
March'd towards St. Albans t' intsrcept the 


queen. Shakſpeare, 
Your intercepted packets- 
You wiit to the pope. Shat ſpeare, 


Tf we hope for things which are at too great a 
attance from us, it is poſſible that we may be 
intercepted by death in our progreſs towards 
them, Addiſon's Spectator. 

2. To obſtruct; to cut off; to ſtop from 
being communicated; to ſtop in the pro- 
grels. It is uſed of the thing or perſon 
paſſing. 8 

Trnough they cannot anſwer my diſtreſs, 

Yet in ſome ſort they're better than the tribunes; 
For that they will not intercept my tale. Shatſp. 

Behind the hole I faſtened to the paſteboardy 
with pitch, the blade of a ſharp knife, to inter- 
cept ſome part of the light which paſſed through 
the hole, Newton's Opticts, 

3. It is uſed of the act of paſſing. 
Since death 's near, and runs with ſo much 
force, 
We muſt meet firſt, and iztercept his courſe, 
5 D, vIlen, 
+ It is uſed of that to which the paſſage 
is directed, 
| On barbed ſtseds they rode in proud array, 
Thick as the college of the bees in May, 
When {wayming o'er tie dulky fields they fly, 
New tv the flow'rs, and intercept the ſky. 


Dry. ien. 
The direful woes, 
Which voyaging from Troy the victors bore, . 
While ſtorms vindictive Jeet the ſhore, Pope, 


INTERCE'PTION. . / [intercettion, Fr. 
interceptio, Lat. from interce t.] Stoppage | 
in coarſe; hinderance ; obſtruction. 

The pillars ſtanding at a competent diftance 
from the outmolt wall, will, by interception of 
the hight, ſomewhat in appearance diminiſh the 
breadth. Ho" ton's Architi ture, 

The word in Matthew doth not only ſgniſy 
ſulpenſion, but alſo ſuftecation, lirangulation or 
interception of breath, Breton. 


—— — — 86— — 


INT 


Intencs's$10N,. n. /. [ interceſſion, Fr. in- 


tercgſſio, Lat.] Mediation; interpoſit ion; 
agency between two parties; agency in 
the cauſe of another, gene in his 
favour, ſometimes againſt him. 

Loving, and therefore conſtant, he uſed till 
the interceſſion of diligence and faith, ever hoping 
becauſe he would not-put bimſelf into that hell 
to be hopeleſs. Sidney. 

Can you, when you puſh'd out of your gates 
the very defender of them, think to front his re- 
venges with the pallicd irnterceffion of ſuch a de- 
cay'd dotard as you ſeem to be? Shakſpeare. 

He maketh intercefſion to God againſt Iiracl. 

mans, 

He bare the fin of many, and made intercehon 
for the tranſgreſſors, Jſaiah. 

Pray not thou for this people, neither make 
inter an to me; for | will not hear thee, Fer. 

Ta pray to the ſaints to obtain things by their 
merits and interc:{/rons, is allowed and contended 
for by the Roman church, Stulling fleet. 

Your interceſſion now is needleſs grown; 
Retire, and let me ſpeak with her alone. Dryd. 


IvTERCE'SSOUR. Bn. /. intercgſſeur, Fr. 
interceſſor, Lat.] Mediator; agent be- 
tween two parties to procure reconcilia- 
tion. 


Bchold the heav'ns ! thither thine eyeſight bend; 
Thy looks, fighs, tears, for interceſfours ſend, 


Fairfax. 

On man's hehalf, | 

Patron or intercefſhwr none appear'd. Milton. 
When we ſhall hear our eternal doom from our 
interceſſour, it will convince us, that a denial of 
Chriſt is more than tranſitory words. South 


To INTERCHA'IN. v. a. [inter and chain. 
To chain ; to link together. 
Two boſoms, interchained with an oath 
So then two boſoms, and a ſingle troth. Shakſp. 


To INTERCHA'NGE, v. @ [inter and 
change. ] 


—œ— 


1. To put each in the place of the other; 


to give and take mutually; to exchange. 

They had left but one piece of one ſhip, 
whereon they kept themſelves in all truth, hav- 
ing interchanged their cares, while either cared 
for other, each comforting and counſelling how 
to labour for the better, and to abide the worſe. 

Sidney. 
I ſhall interchange 
My wained ſtate for Henry's regal crown. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. To ſucceed alternately. 

His faithful friend and brother Euarchus came 
ſo mightily to his ſuccour, that, with ſome inter- 
changing changes of fortune, they begat of a juſt 
war, the beſt child peace. Sidney. 


IN TERCHA NOE. n. , [from the verb. ] 
1. Commerce ; permutation of commodi- 


wies. 

Thoſe have an i»terchange or trade with Elana. 
Hewel. 
2. Alternate ſucceſſion. 

With what delights could I have walk'd thee 
round ! 

Tf I could joy in ought ! ſweet interchange 

Of hill and valley, rivers, woods, and plains. 

; Miiton. 

The original meaſure of time, by help of the 
lights in the firmament, are perceptible to us by 
the intcrchances of light and darkneſs, and ſuc- 
ceſſion of ſeaſons. Holder. 

Removes and intercaanges would often happen 
in the firſt ages after the flood. : Burnet, 

Mutual donation and reception, 

Let Diomedes bear him, 

And bring us Creſſid hither. Good Diomede, 
Furniſh you fairly for this interchange, Shatkſp, 
Farewell; the leiſure, and the fearful time, 

Cuts off the ceremonivus vows of love, 


Aud ample interchange of ſweet diſcourſe, Shakſ. 
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| 
Since their more mature dignities made ſepa - 
ration of their ſociety, their encounters, though 
not perſonal, have been royally attornied with 
interchange of gifts. Shakſpeare. 
After ſo vaſt an obligation, owned by ſo free 
| an acknowledgment, could any thing be expected 
but a continual interchange of kindneſſes ? South, 
InTERCHA'NGBABLE,: adj, [from inter- 
change.] 
1. Given and taken mutually. 
So many teflimonies, interchangeable warrants, 
and counterrolments, running through the hands 


ſons, is ſufficient to argue and convince all man- 
ner of falſehood. Bacon's Off. of Alienation. 
2. Following each other in alternate ſuc- 
ceſſion. 
Juſt under the line they may ſeem to have 
two winters and two ſummers; but there alſo 
they have four interchangeable ſeaſons, which is 
enough whereby to meaſure, Holder. 
All along the hiſtory of the Old Teſtament we 

find the interchangeable providences of God, to- 
wards the people of Iſrael, always ſuited to their 
manners. Tillotſon. 
INTER CHA'NGEABLY. adv. [from inter- 
changeable.) Alternately ;z in a manner 


whereby each gives and receives. 

In theſe two things the eaſt and weſt churches 
did interchangeably both confront the Jews and 
concur with them. Hooker. 

This in myſelf I boldly will defend, 

And interchangeably hurl down my gage 
Upon this overweening traitor's foot. Shakſp, 

Theſe articles were ſigned by our plenipoten- 
tiaries, and thoſe of Holland; but not by the 
French, although it ought to have heen done in- 
terchangeably; and the miniſters here prevailed 


which only one part had ſigned, Swift. 

InTERCHA'NGEMENT, . /. [inter and 
change.] Exchange; mutual transfer- 
ence. 

A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder of your hands, 
Atteſted by the holy cloſe of lips, | 
Strengthen'd by interckhangement of your rings. 

; Shakſpeare. 
InTERC1'PIENT, ad}. ¶ intercipient, Lat.] 
Obſtructing; catching by the way. 
IxTERCIPIENT. n. . [interciptens, Lat.] 
An intercepting power; ſomething that 
cauſes a floppage. 

They commend repellents, but not with much 

aſtringency, unleſs as #ntercipients upon the parts 


above, leſt the matter ſhould thereby be impact- 
ed in the part. ; 


4 | 
InTERC1'S10N. n. .. [inter and cedo, Lat.] 

Interruption. 
By ceiſation of oracles we may underftand 


their iaterciſon, not abſciſſion, or confummate 
dle ſolation. Brown. 


To INTERCLU'DE, v. n. [ intercludo, Lat.] 
To ſhut from a place or courſe by ſome- 
thing intervening; to intercept. 

The voice is ſometimes inter cluded by a hoarſe- 
neſs, or viſcous phlegm cleaving to the aſpera 
arteria, Hel er. 

InTERCLVU'SION. . /. [| intercluſus, Lat.] 
Obſtruction ; interception. 


INTERCOLUMNJA'TION. 2. / [inter and 
columna, Latin.) The ſpace between 
the pillars. : 

The diſtance or intercolumniation may be near 
four of his own diameter, becauſe the materials 


commonly laid over this pillar were rather of 
wood than ſtone, Wotton. 


To INTERCO'MMON. v. n. [inter and 


common.] To feed at the ſame table. 
Wine is to be forborn in conſumptions, for that 


| the ſpirits of the wine do prey upon the roſeid 


and reſting in the power of fo many ſeveral per- | 


on the queen to execute a ratihcation of articles, | 


INT 


juice of the body, and intercommen with tha 
ſpirits of the body, and ſo rob them of their 
nouriſhment, Bacen'; Natural Hiſtory, 

INTERCOMMUNNITY. 2. /. [inter and com- 

munity. / 

1. A mutual communication or commu- 
nity. 

2. A mutual freedom or exerciſe of re- 
ligion. 

In TrerCo'sTAL. adj, 
and cofta, Latin. ] 
ribs. 

The diaphragm ſeems the principal inſtrument 
of ordinary reſpiration, although to reſtrained 
reſpiration the intercoſtal muſcles. may concur. 

Boyle. 

By the aſſiſtance of the inward intercoftal — 
cles, in deep ſuſpications, we take large gulps of 
air, More. 

I'nTERCOURSE. n. ſ. [entrecours, French. J 

1. Commerce; exchange. 

This ſweet intercourſe . 
Of looks, and ſmiles; for (miles from reaſon flowꝝ 
To brute deny'd, and are of love the food. 
2 Milton. 

2. Communication : followed by with. 

The choice of the place requireth many cir- 
cumſtances, as the ſituation near the ſea, for the 
commodiouſneſs of an intercourſe with England. 

Bacon 

What an honour is it that God ſhould admit u; 
into ſuch a participation of himſelf! That be 
ſhould give us minds capable of ſuch an inter. 
courſe with the Supreme Mind ! Atterbury 


InTExCU'RRENCE. n. /. [from intercurro, 
Latin.) Paſſage between. 

Conſider what fluidity ſaltpetre is capable of, 

without the intercurrence of a liquor, Boyle. 
INTERCU'RRENT. adj. ¶ intercurrens, Lat.] 
Running between. 

If into a phial, filled with good ſpirit of nitre, 
you caſt a piece of iron, the liquor, whoſe paits 
moved placidly before, meeting with particles in 
tae iron altering the motion of its parts, and 
perhaps that of ſome very ſubtile intercurrent 
matter, thoſe active parts preſently begin to pe- 
netrate, and ſcatter abroad particles of the iron. 

; Boyle, 

InNTERDE'AL. 7. /. [inter and deal.] 'Traf- 
fick ; intercourſe. Obſolete. 

The Gauliſh ſpeech is the very Britiſh, which 

is yet retained of the Welſhmen and Britons of 

France ; though the alteration of the trading and 


interdeal with other nations has greatly altered 
the dialect. 9 Spenſer, 


To INTERDICT. v. a. [interdire, Fr. 
interdico, Latin, ] | | 
1. To forbid ; to prohibit. 

Alone I paſs'd, through ways 
That brought me on a ſudden to the tree . 
Of interdicted knowledge. Milton's Par, Left. 

By magick fenc'd, by ſpells encompaſs d 

round, 
No mortal touch'd this interdied ground. 
5 Tickel, 
2, To prohibit from the enjoyment of 
communion with the church. 

An archbiſhop may not only excommunicate 
and interdi# his ſuffragans, but his vicar-general 
may do the ſame, Ayliffe, 

InTerDiI'cT. n./. [from the verb.] 


Jn Fr. inter 
laced between the 


| 


1. Prohibition; prohibiting decree. 
Amongſt his other fundamental laws, he did 
ordain the interdicts and prohibitions touching en- 
trance of ſtrangers. Bacon. 
Thoſe are not fruits forbidden, no interdi& 
Defends the touching of theſe viands pure; 
Their taſte no knowledge works at leaſt of evil. 
Milton, 
Had he liv'd to ſee her happy change, 
He would have cancell'd that harſh interdi&#, 


And join d our hands himſelf, Dryden, 


5 INT 


celebrate 1 holy offices. | 


Nani carried hinntelf meritoriouſly againſt the 

„in the time of the interdi, which held up 

2 credit among the patriots. Wotton, 

 InTERDI'CTION, . |. 

interdifio, Latin; from interdia.)] 

1. Prohibition; forbidding decree. 

Sternly he pronounc'd 

The rigid interdittion, which reſounds 


Yet dreadful in mine ear. Milton“ Par. Loft. 
2. Curſe : from the papal interdi#. An 
improper uſe of the word. 

- The trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 


By his own interdict ion ſtands accurſt. Skakſp. 
InTERDI'CTORY. adj, [from inter dict. 
Belonging to an interdiction. Ain/av. 


To InTERE'SS, 
Zo InTERE'ST. 
to * ſhare in. 
The myſtical communion of all faithful men 
is ſuch as maketh every one to be intereſſed in 
thoſe precious bleiſings, which any one of them 
zeceiveth at God's hands. Hooker, 
Our joy, 
Although our laſt nut leaſt ; to whoſe young love, 
The vines of France and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be int'reſs'd. Shakſp. King Lear. 
To love our native country, and to ſtudy its 
benefit and its glory, to be intereſſed in its con- 
cerns, is natural to all men. Dryden, 
Scipio, reſtoring the Spaniſh bride, gained a 
great nation to intereſt themſelves for Rome 
againſt Carthage. Dryden, 
This was a goddeſs who uſed to intereft her- 
ſelf in marriages. Addi ſon on Medals, 
Ill ſucceſſes did not diſcourage that ambitious 
and interefted people. Ar but not on Coins, 
To InTERE'sT. v. n. To affect; to move; 
to touch with paſſion; to gain the af- 
ſections: as, this is an intereſting ſtory. 
I'nTEREST. . / [intereſt, Lat. interct, 
French.] 
1. Concern ; advantage; good. 
O give us a ſerious comprehenſion of that one 
great intereſt of others, as well as ourſelves. 
Hammond. 


v. a, [intereſſer, Fr.] 
To concern; to affect; 


Diviſions hinder the common intereft and pub- 


lick good, Temple, 

There is no man but God hath put many 
things into his poſſeſſion, to be uſed for the com- 
mon good and intereſt. Calamy. 

2. Influence over others. 

They, who had hitherto preſerved them, had 
now loſt their intereſt. Clarenden.. 
Exert, great God, thy int in the iky ; 

Gain each kind pow'r, each guardian deity, 

That, conquer'd by the publics vow, . 

They bear the diſmal miſchief far away. Prier. 
3. Share; part in any thing; participa- 

tion: as, this is a matter in which we 

have intereſt. 

Endeavour to adjuſt the degrees of influenee, 
that cach cauſe might have in producing the 
effect, and the proper agency and intereft of each 
therein, : Watts. 

4. Regard to private profit, 

Wherever intereſt or power thinks fit to in- 
terfere, it little imports what principles the op 
poſite parties thinks fit to charge upon each other, 


Swift, 
When int'reſt calls off all her ſneaking train. 
Pope. 
5. Money paid for uſe ; uſury. : 

Did he take intereſt ? 

No, not take intereft; not, as you would 

ſay, : 
Directly, int'ref, Shakſpeare, 


It is a ſad life we lead, my dear, to be fo 
teazed ; paying intereſt for old debts, and ſtill 
contracting new ones. | Arbut not. 


6. Any ſurplus of advantage. 


[ interdiftion, Fr. 


time; intervening time. 


INT 
| With all ſpeed [ 
You ſhall have your defircs with inter. Shal/. 


To InTErrFE'RE, v. n. 
| Latin.] 


1. To interpoſe ; to intermeddle, 

So cautious were our anceſtors in converſation, 
as never to interfere with party diſputes in the 
| fate, Swift, 

2. To claſh; to oppoſe each other. 
If each acts by an independent power, their 
commands may interfere, Smalridge's Sermons. 


3. A horſe is ſaid to interfere, when the 
fide of one of his ſhoes ſtrikes againſt 
and hurts one of his fetlocks ; or the 
hitting one leg againſt another and- 
ſtriking off the ſkin, Farrier's Dif. 


InTE'RFLUENT. adj. [ interfluens, Lat.] 
| Flowing between. 
Air may conſiſt of any terrene or aqueous cor- 
| puſcles, kept ſwimming in the interfluent celeſtial } 
matter, Boyle. | 
InTerFu'LGENT. adj. [inter and fulgens, 
Latin.] Shining between. 
InTErFu'stD. adj. [interfuſus, Latin. ] 
+ - Poured or ſcattered between. 
The ambicat air wide interfus'd, 
Embracing round this florid earth. 


[inter and ferio, 


ö 


: 


Miltan. 


Latin. ] 


1. The a& or ſtate of lying between. 
England and Scotland is divided only by the f 
intcrjacency of the Tweed and ſome deſert ground. 


Hale. | 


2. The thing lying between. 


Its fluctuations arc but motions, which winds, 


ſtorms, ſhoars, and every interjacency irregulates. 


Brown. 


InTEr)ja'cENT. adj. [interjacens, Lat.] 


Intervening ; lying between. 


The fea itſelf muſt be very broad, and void of | 


little iſlands interjacent, elſe will it yield plenti- 
ful argument of quarrel to the Kingdoms which it 
ſerveth. Raleigh, 

Through this hole objects that were beyond 
might be ſeen diſtinctly, which would not at all 
be ſcen through other parts of the glaſſes, where 
the air was intcrfjacent, ' Newton's Opticks 


InTErjE/cTION. n. J. [interjection, Fr. 
interjectio, Latin.] 

1. A part of ſpeech that diſcovers the 

mind to be ſeized or affected with ſome 

paſſion : ſuch as are in Engliſh, O ! alas 

ah |! Clarke's Latin Grammar. 
Ti.cir wild natural notes, when they would 

expreſs their paſnone, are at the Leſt bur like 


natural int::jections, to diſcover their paſſions o1 
impreſſions. Ilale's Origin of MA. 


2. Intervention; interpoſicion; act of 
ſomething coming between; act of put- | 
ting ſomething between. 

Laughing cauſeth a continual expulſion of the 


breath, with the loud nouite which maketh the 
interjeetion of laughing, Bac on, 


ILNTERIM. 2. /. [interim, Latin.) Mean 


I a heavy interim ſhall ſupport 
By his dear abſence. Shak ſpears Othello, 
One bird happened to be foraging for her young 
ones, and in this i:icrim comes a turent that 
wathes away neſt, bude, and ail. L Þ flrange 
In this interim my women atked what | 
thought, Pater. 
: 72 N 
To IN rERJOo“I N. v. 4. [inter and zoin. | 
To join mutually; to intermarry. 
So tulle lt foes, 
Whoſe pathons and whole plots have broke their 
keep, . 
To take the one the other, by ſome chance, 


'| 


IxrE'RIOUR. adj. 


InTERKNO'WLEDGE. 


InTERJa'cenCY. n./. [from interjacens, | 


INT 
Some trick not worth an egg, ſhall grow dear 
friends, 

And interjoin their iſſues, Shakſpeare, 
[ interior, Lat. intericur, 
French.) Internal; inner; not out- 
ward ; not ſuperficial. 

The fool-multitude, that chuſe by ſhow, 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach, 
Which pry not to th” interiour. Shakſpeare. 

The groſſer parts, thus ſunk down, would 
harden, and conſtitute the inter !9%r parts of the 
earth, Burner. 


n. . [iter and 
knowledge.) Mutual knowleaye. 

All nations have iat2r&noww!:1ge one of another, 
either by voyage into foreign parts, or by ſtran- 
gers that come to them, Baron. 


To INTERLA'CE, v. a. [entrelaſſer, Fr.] 


To intermix; to put oue thing within 
another. 
Some are to be interlaced between the divine 
readings of the law and prophets. [Tcoker. 
The amballadors interlaced, in their conference, 
the purpoſe of their maſter to match with the 
daughtcr of Maximilian, Bacon, 
They acknowledged what ſervices he had done 
for the cummonwealth, yet interlacing ſome et- 
rors, wherewith they ſeemed to reproach him. 
Hayward, 
Your argument is as ſtrong againſt the uſe of 
rhyme in poems as in phays; for the epick way 
is every where interlaced with dialogue. Dryden, 


InTERLA'PSE. 1. /. [inter and lapſe. ] The 
flow of time between any two events. 
Thete dregs are calcined into ſuch ſalts, which, 


after a ſhort inter/apſe of time, produce coughs. - 


Harvey, 

To Intent. a'RD, v. a. [entrelarder, Fr.] 

1. To mix meat with bacon, or fat ; to di- 
verſify lean with fat. 


2. To interpoſe; to inſert between. 

Jeſts ſhould be interlarded, after the Per- 

ſian cuſtom, by ages young and old. 
3. To diverſify by mixture. 

The laws of Normandy were the de floration of 
the Engliſh laws, and a tranſcript of them, 
though mingled and interlarded with many par- 
ticular laws of their own, which altered the fea- 
tures of the original. Ila“ Laws of England, 


Carew, 


4. Philips has uſed this word very harſhly, 
| 


and probably did not underſtand it. 
They intra their native drinks with choice 
Of frongeft brandy, Philips. 
ToINTERL#'avt. v. a. [inter and leave] 


To chequer a book by the inſertion of 
blank leaves. 

To INTER LINE. v. a. [inter and line.] 

1. To write in alternate lines. 

When, by #:terl/,i»g Latin and Engliſh one 
with another, he has got a moderate knowledge 
of the Latin tongue, he may then be advanced 
fai ther. Lecke, 

2, To correct by ſomething written be- 
tween the lincs. 

He cancell'd an od will, and ſorg'd a new; 
Made wealthy at tlie (mall expence of ſigning, 
With a wet ical, and a freſh interlining, Ber 

Three things render a writing ſulpected: the 
perion producing a falſe inſtrument, the perſon 
that frames it, and the 7z:7cr/ining and raſing out 
of words contained in ſuch intruments. 

Ay e's Praryogn. 

The mule invok'd, fit down - 2th 2 


Blot out, correct, and inter ire, Crocs 


INTERLINEA'TION, n. /. {inter and Ii 


neation.] Correction made by writins 
between the lines, M 


M.oy clergymen write in ſo diminutive a mans 


ner, with ſuch frequent blots and it rue nt 
t:.at they are har 


f : Gy p vie fo 22 CR Witheut p<rpe 
tual .eutatlons. : 


D ia Ft, 


of In 


To IX T ERTO“ E. v. n. [inter and Hoopen, 


ANT 
Lo. IxXIAII NA. v. 4. [iert aud link, | 
o, gqnne ct chains one to another 3j to 
Pein one in another. 
* The fair mixtute in pictures cauſes us to enter 
into che ſabjest which it imitates, and imprints it 
the more deeply int our imagination and our 
memory; theſe are two chahs which are irmrr- 
iated, which coitain, and are at the ſame time 
Gonfain oed. . Dryden, 
NTERLOCU'TION. . , | interlocution, 
French;  interlocutio, Latin. 
Þ Dialogue z interchange of ſpeech. 
Phe plaineſt and the moſt intelligible rehearſal 
ol the pſalms they favour not, becauſe it is done 
by inter/oeution, and with a mutual return of 
ſentences from fde to hide, ' Hooker, 
2. Preparatory proceeding in law; an in- 
610 . 
termediate act before final deciſion. 
\ Theſe things are called accidental, becauſe 
ſome new incident in judicatme may emerge 
upon them, en which the judge ought to pro- 
ceed by interlocution, Ayliffe's Parergon. 
IvTERLO'CUuTOR. 2. /. [inter and loquor, 
Latin. ]. Dialogiſt; one that talks with 
another. | 
Some moroſe readers ſhall find fault with my 
having made the interlocitors compliment with 
one another. . Boyle. 
IvyTerto'cuToRY. adj, [interlocutcire, 
French; inter and loguor, Latin. ] 
1, Conſiſting of dialogue. | 
When the minifter by exhortation raiſcth them 
up, and the people by proteftation of their rea- 
. . dineſs declare he ſpeaketh not in vain unto them; 
theſe interlocutoty forms of ſpeech, what are they 
elſe but moſt effectual, partly teſtifications, and 
partly inflammations of all piety ? Hooker. | 
There are ſeveral interlocutory diſcourſes in the 
holy ſcriptures, though the perſons ſpeaking are 
not alternately mentioned or referred to. 
| Fiddes' Sermons. 
2. Preparatory to deciſion. | 


Dutch, to run, ] Jo run between par- 
ties and intercept the advantage that 
one ſhould gain from the other ; to trat- 
fick without a proper licence; to fore- 
ſtal; to anticipate irregularly. 

The patron is deſired to leave off this interlop- 
ing trade, or admlt the knights of the induſtry 
to their ſhare. ; Tatler. 

InTEKLO'PER. n. f. [from interlape.] One 
who runs into buſineſs to which he has 
no right. ; 

The ſwallow was a fly-caicher, and was no 
more an interlaper upon the ſpider's right, than 
the ſpider was upon the ſwallow's. L' Eftrange. 

INTERLU'CENT. adj. | interlucens, Latin, ] 
Shining between. Dia. 

I'nTERLUDE. ns. ſ. [inter and ludus, Lat.] 
Something played at the intervals of feſ- 
tivity ; a farce. 

When there is a queen, and ladies of honour 
attending hcr, there muſt ſumetimes be maſques, 
and revels, and inter/udes, Bacon, 

The enemies of Socrates hired Ariftophanes to 
peiſonate him on the ſtage, and, by the inſinua- 
tions of thoſe interludes, conveyed a hatred of 
him into the people. Government of the Tongue. 

Dreams are but interludes, which fancy makes; 
When monarch reaſon ſleeps, this mimic 

wakes. Dryden. 


InTERLU'ENCY. 2. / [interluo, Lat.] 
Water interpoſited ; interpolition of a 


flood. 


+ - Thoſe parts of Afia and America, which are 


now dis joined by the inter/uency of the ſea, might 
have been formerly contiguous. Hale. 
INTERLV “NAR. @ adj. [inter and luna, 
IxTeRLU Nary. J Lat.] Belonging to 


— 


Hayward. 
There were no ladies, who diſpoſed themſelves 
| © to intermeddle in buſineſs, Clarendon, 


ANT 


change, is invilible, += 


month, the /n/cr/urary and plgnilunary exemp- 


tions. ZH: own, 
The ſun to me is dax, 
And filent as the moon, 
| When the deſerts the night, 
Hid in her vacant inter lunar cave. Mi!ton, 


ISLER MA'ERTAGE. n. /. [| inter and mar- 
riage.] - Marriage between two families, 
where each takes one and gives another, 

Becauſe the alliances and 7nfermarriages, 
among ſo ſmall a people, might obfruct juſtice, 
they have a foreigner tor judge oi 57. Marino. 

| Addifan on Italy. 

To INTERMA'RRY. v. n. [inter and marry. ] 
To marry ſome of cach family with the 
other, | 8 

About the middle of the fourth century, ſrom 
the building of Rome, it was declared lawtul for 
nobles and ple beians to inter marry, Swift, 

To INTERME'DDLE, v. n. [inter and med- 
dle.] To interpoſe officiouſly. 

The practice of Spain hath been by war,. and 
by conditions of treaty, to -intermeddle with ſo- 
reign ſtates, and declare themfelves prote ctors 
general of catholicks. Bacon, 


emperor ſhould not intermeddle with ordering his 
ſubjects, or directing the affairs of his realm, 


To InNTERME'DDLE, v. a. [ entremeſler, Fr.] 
To intermix; to mingle. This is per- 
haps miſprinted for intermelled. | 

Many other adventures are intermeddled; as 
the love of Britomert, and the virtuouſneſs of 

Belphæbe. „ Spenſer. 

InTERmE/DDLER. . /. from intermeddle. ] 
One that 61nd ae ofticiouſly ; one that 
thruſts himſelf into buſineſs to which he 
has no right. 

There 's hardly a greater peſt to government 
and families, than officious tale-bearers, and 
buſy intermeddlers. L' Eftr ange. 

Our allies, and our ſtock-jobbers, direct her 
majeſty not to change her ſecretary or treaſurer, 
who, for the reaſons that theſe officious inter- 
meddlers demanded their continuance, - ought 
never to have been admitted into the leaſt truſt. 


Shall rangers, ſaucy intermeddlers ſay, 
Thus far, and thus, are you allow'd to puniſh ? 
A. Philips, 
INTERME'DIACY. u. /. | from intermediate. ]- 
Interpoſition; intervention. An unau- 
thorized word. 


In birds the auditory nerve is affected by only 
the intermediacy of the columella. Derham, 


InTERME'DIAL. adi. [inter and medius, 
Latin.] Intervening ; lying between; 
intervenient. 

The love of God makes a man temperate in 
the midſt of feaſts, and is active enough without 
any intermedial appetites, Taylor. 

A gardener prepares the ground, and in all 
the intermedial ſpaces he is careful to dreſs it. 

Evelyn's Kalendar. 


INTERME/DIATE. adj. \ intermediat, Fr. 
inter and medius, Lat.] Intervening ; 
interpoſed; holding the middle place or 


degree between two extremes. 

Do not the moſt refrangible rays excite the 
ſhorteſt vibrations for making a ſenſation of a 
| deep violet, the leaſt refrangible the largeſt for 
making a ſenſation of deep red, and the ſeveral 
intermediate ſorts of rays,” vibrations of ſeveral 
intermediate bigneſles, to make ſenſations of the 


the awe when the moon, about . to |, 


Wa, add the,two Egyptian days in every | 


Seeing the king was a ſovereign prince, the | 


| taken out of the law and prophets, 
Swift. | 


INT, 

An aninrlcoofiis. of, ſolid ind fluid parte 
unleſs ope ſhould reckon ſame of an,intermediate 
Nature, as fat and plilegm. Des wh t. 

Thoſe groetal natutes, which, ſtand between 
| "the neareſt and moſt teinote, are called interme- 
| diate. * od aned Watts, 
INTERMEDLIATELY, adv, [from interme- 
| diate.) By way of intervention. 

To INTERM%/LL, v. 4. [entremgſler, Fr.] 
To mix; to mingle. Not in uſe, 

By occaſion hereof many other adventures are 
intermelled, but rather as aceidents thay” intend- 
ments. . * Spenſer. 
InTe'smENT. . /. [interment, French; 
from inter.) Burial ; ſepulture. | 
InTER MIGRATION. n. /. [intermicration, 
French; inter and migro, Latin.] Act 
| of removing from one place to another, 


5 


} fo as that of two parties removing, 


each takes the place of the other. 
Men have a ſtrauge variety in colout, flature, 
and humour; and all arifing from the climate, 
though the continent be but one, as to point of 
acceſs, mutual intercourſe, and poſſibiſity of in- 
termigrations, Hale“ Origin of Mankind, 
IxTERUIN ABLE. adj, ¶ interminable, Fr. 
in and ftermino, Lat.] Immenſe; ad- 
mitting no boundary. hay ts 
As if they would-contine th' interminable, ' 
And tie him tq his own preſctipt. Milton. 
InTE'RMINATE. adj. ¶ interminate, French; 
interminatus, Latin. ] Unbounded ; un- 
limited. 1 
_ Within a thicket I repos'd ; when round 
I ruffled up fall'n leaves in heaps, and found, 
Let fall from heaven, a ſleep interminate, + 
 _ Chapm. Odyſſey. 
INTER MINA'TION. . . [intermination, 
French; intermino, Latin.] Menace; 
threat. vr ett 
The threats and interminations of the goſpel, 
thoſe terrors of the Lord, as goads, may drive 
thoſe brutiſh creatures who will not be attracted; 
9 | Decay of Picty. 
To INTERMINGLE. v. a. [inter and min- 
gle.] Tomingle; to mix ; to put ſome 
things among others. LIVE. 
The church in her liturgies hath intermingled, 
with readings out of the New Teſtament, leſſons 
Hooker, 
His church he compareth wito a field, where 
tares, manifeſtly known and ſeen by all- men, 
do grow intermingled with good Corn. Iooter. 
My lord ſhall never reſt: | | 
I'll iztermingle every thing he does 
With Caſſio's ſuit. Shakſpear®s Othello. 
Here failing ſhips delight the wand'ring eyes 
There trees and intermingled temples riſe. Pepe. 


To InTERMINGLE. v. 2. To be mixed 
or incorporated. pin Beat: e 3 
IN TERMLISsSION. . /. [intermifſion, Fr. 

intermiſſio, Latin.] | 
1. Ceſſation for a time; pauſe ; interme- 
diate ſtop. | 
Came a reeking poſt, f 
Deliver'd letters, ſpight of intermiſſon, : 
Which preſently they read. Shatſp. King Lear. 
I count intermiffion almoſt the ſame thing as 
change ; for that that hath been intermitted, is 
after a fort new. Bacon. 
The water aſcends gently, and by intermiſſion; 


: 


but it falls continuately, and with force, 


Wilkins' Ded. 

The peaſants work on, in the hotteſt part of 

the day, without inter mitn. | Locke, 
2. Intervenient time. ff u 
But gentle heav'n * 1% 


| Cut ſhort all intormiſſion + front to front, " | / 
Bring thou this tie nd of Scotland and myſelf, 


1 | ? 


ſeveral intermediate colours? Newton's Opticks, | 


I hakſpiar e, 


INT 
J. State of being intermitted. 


Words borrowed of antiquity, have the au- 
"thority of years, and out of their intermiſſion do 
win to themſelves a kind of grace-like newneſs. 

i Ben Fonſor. 

4. The ſpace between the paroxyſms of a 

fever, or any fits of pain; reſt ; pauſe 
of ſorrow. 


Reſt or intermiſſion none 1 find, Milton. 


InTzrM'svE. adj. [from intermit,] Com- 
ing by fits ; not continual. . 

I reduced Ireland, after fo many intermifſive 
wars, to a perfect paſſive obedience. Howel. 

As though there were any feriation in nature, 

or juſtitiums imaginable in profeſſions, whoſe 
ſubject is under no intermiſſive but conſtant way 

of mutation, this ſeaſon is commonly termed the 

phyſicians vacation. Brown's Vulgar Erruurs, 


To INTERMI T. v. a. | intermitto, Lat.] 


To forbear any thing for a time; to 
interrupt. 

If nature ſhould int ermit her courſe, and leave 
altogether, though it were but for a-while, the 
obſecvation of her own laws. Hooker, 

Run to your houſes, fall upon your knees; 
Pray to the gods, to intermit the plague 
That needs muſt light on this ingratitude. 


. Shakſpeare, 
His miſled, laſcivious ſon, | 
Edward the Second, intermitted ſo 
The courſe of glory. Daniel's Civil War. 


The ſetting on foot ſome of thoſe arts that 
were once well known, would be but the re- 
viving of thoſe arts which were long before prac - 
tiſed, though intermitted and interrupted by ors 
a ale. 
Certain Indians, when a horſe is running in 
his full career, leap down, gather any thing 
from the giound, aud immediately leap up agaiu, 
the horſe not intermitting his courſe, Wilkins 
. Speech iatetmitted, thus began. Milton. 
We are furniſhed with an armour from heaven, 
but if we are remiſs, or perſuaded to lay by our 
arms, and intermit our guard, we may be ſur- 
priſed. Rogers. 
To InTermiI'T., v. n. To grow mild 
between the fits or paroxyſms. Uſed 
of fevers, 


INTERMI'TTENT. adj. [intermittent, Fr. 
intermittens, Lat.] Coming by fits. 
Next to thoſe durable pains, ſhort intermittent 
or ſwift recurrent pains do precipitate patients 
into conſumptions. 
To InTERML'x. v. a. Tinter and mix.] To 
mingle; to join; to put ſome things 
among others. | 
Her perſuaſions ſhe intermixed with tears, af- 
| Erming, that ſhe would depart from him. 
Hayward. 


4 


Reveal 
To Adam what ſhall come in future days, 
As 1 ſhall thee cnlighten : imrermic 
My cov'nant in the woman's ſecd renew'd. 
| | Milt. 
In yonder ſpring of roſes, intcrmix'd 
With myrtle, find what to redreſs till noon. 
Milton. 


I doubt not to perform the part of a juſt hiſ- | 


torian to my royal maſter, without intermixing 
with it any thing of the poet. Dryden. 

To ImtTEexMi'x., v. n. To be mingled to- 
gether, 


InTErRMIXTURE, a. / [inter and mix- 
tura, Latin. ] | 


1, Maſs formed by mingling bodies. 

The analytical preparations of gold or mercury, 
leave perſons much unſatisfied, whether the ſub- 
ances they produce be truly the hy poſtatical 

Principles, or only ſome intermixtures of the Ci- 


| vided bodies with thoſe employed. Boyle. 
2. Something additional mingled in a 
maſs. 
Ver. I. | 


Harvey. 


INT 


Ia this height of im there wamed wot an 
intermixture of levity and folly. Bacon. 
INTERMU'NDANE. adj. ¶ inter and mundus, 
Latin.] Subſiſting between worlds, or 
between orb and orb. | 
The vaſt diſtances between -theſe great bodies 
are called intermundane ſpacesz in which though 
there may be ſome fluid, yet it is ſo thin and 
ſubtile, that it is as much as nothing, Locte. 


INTERMU'RAL, adj, [ inter, muralis, mu- 
rus, Latin. ] Lying between walls. 
Ainſworth, 
IxTBZAuU“T VAT. @dj.- [inter and mutual. 
Mutual; interchanged, [ner before 
mutual is improper. 
A ſolemn oath religiouſly they take, 
By intermutual vows proteiting there, 
This never to reveal, nor to forſake 
So good a cauſe, Daniel's Civil War. 
InTE'sN. adj. [nterne, Fr. internus, Lat.] 
Inward ; inteſtine ; not foreign. 
The midland towns are moſt flouriſhing, which 
ſhews that her riches are intern and domeſtick. 
: Howel 
INTERNAL. adj. [ internus, Latin.] 
1. Inward; not external. 
That ye ſhall be as gods, fince I as man, 
Internal man, is but proportion mect. Milton, 
Myſelf, my conſcience, and interral peace. 
Milton. 
Bad comes of ſetting our hearts upon the 
ſhape, colour, and external beauty of things, 
without regard to the internal excellence and 
virtue of them. L' FE firange. 
If we think moſt men's actiods to be the in- 
terpreters of their thoughts, they have no ſuch 
internal veneration for good rules. Lacke. 
2. Intrinlick ; not depending on external 
accidents; real. 
We are to provide things boneſt ; to conſider 
not only the internal rectitude of our actions in 
the fight of God, but whether they will be free 
from all mark or ſuſpicion of evil. Rogers, 


INTERNALLY. adv. [| from internal. ] 
1. Inwardly. 
2. Mentally ; intellectually. 

We are ſymbolically in the ſacrament, and by 
faith and the ſpirit of God internal, united to 
Chriſt, 5 Taylor. 

IxNTERNE'CINE. ad}. 1 Lat.] 

Endeavouring mutual deſtruction. 

Th' Egyptians worſhip'd dogs, and for 
Tueir faith made internecine war. Huli hras. 

INTERNE“ CION. 2. / [ internecion, Fr. 
inlernecia, Latin. ] Mutual deſtruction; 
maſſacre ; ſlaughter. 

That natural propenſion of ſelf-love, and na- 
tural principle of ſelf-preſervation, will neceſſa- 
rily break out into wars and ntermricions. Hale 

ISTERNV'N CIO. n. ſ. [internuncius, Lat.] 

Meſſenger between two parties. 

INTERPELLA'TION, 2. /. [interpellation, 

Fr. interpellatio, Latin.] A ſummons; a 
call upon. 

In all extrajudicial ads one citation, monition, 
or extrajudicial Interpellation is ſufficient. 

: Ayiiffe's Parergon, 
To INTE'RPOLATE. v. a. | interpoler, 

French; int-rpolo, Latin. } 

1. To foiſt any thing into a place to which 
it does not belong. 

The Athenians were put in poſſeſion of Sa- 
lamis by another lay, which was cited by Solon, 
or, as ſome think, iaterpelated by bim for that 
purpoſe. Pepe. 


2. To renew; to begin again; to carry on 
with intermiſſions. In this ſenſe it is 
not in uſe. 

This motion of the heavenly bogies hemſelves 


- 


5 


ur 


from w be partly . | 
as that motivn of the firſt (moveable, = 
te polared and interrupted, . 
t individual hath neceſſarily a concomimnt 
ſucceſſion of interpoelared ragtions z namelyy the 
pulſes of the heart, and the ſueceſi ve \metionsof = 
reſpiration. | . 
InTerroLa'tIoN., a. . [interpolation 
Fr. from interpolate.] ed 


Something add 
or yur into the original matter, 
I have changed the fituation of ſome of the 
Latin verſes, and made ſome inrerpolations. 
Cromwell to Pope. 
InTErPOLA'TOR, n. / [Latin ; interpo> 
lateur, French] One that foiſts in coun- 
terfeit paſſages. | 
You- or your interpslator ought to have con- 
ſidered. Swift. 
InTERPO'SAL. n. . [from interpoſe.] 
1. Interpoſition; agency betwern two 
perſons. 5 
The interpoſal of my lord of Canterbury's 
command for the publication of this mean diſ- 
courſe, may ſeem to take away my choice. 
| South, 
2. Intervention, | 
Our overſhadowed ſonls may be emblemed by 
cruſted globes, whoſe influeatial emiſſions ate in- 
tercepted by the interpoſal of the benighting ele · 
ment, Glanville's Scepfts . 


To INTERPO'SE. v. a. [ interpono, Lat. 
enterpoſer, French.] | 
1. To place between; to make interve- 
nient. 
Some weeks the King did honourably inter- 
poſe, both to give ſpace to his bruther's inter- 
ceſſion, and to ſhow that he had a conflict with 
himſclf what he ſhould do. Bacon, 
2. To thruſt in as an obſtruction, inter- 
ruption, or inconvenience. 5 
What watchful cares do inter peſe themſelves 
Betwixt your eyes and night ? Shatſpeare, 
Death ready ſtands to interpeſe his dart. 
Milton. 
Human frailty will too often interpoſe itlelf 
among perſons of the holielt function. Swift, 
3. To offer as a ſuccour or relief. 
The common father of mankind ſeaſonably 17 
er peſed his hand, and reſcucd miſerable man out” 
of the groſs ſtupidity and ſenſuality whe-einto he 
was plunged. | Mocd ward. 
To INTERPO'SE. v. 2. 
1. To mediate; to act between two parties. 
2. To put in by way of intertuption. 
But, inter peſes Eleutherius, this objection may 
be mide indeed almoſt agaialt any hypotheſis. 
; Boyd. 
InTExPO'SER, 7. . {from interpoſe.] 
1. One that comes between others. 
I will make haſte; but, till I come again, 
No bed ſhall e'er be guilty of my ftay ; 


No reli be interpeſer twixt us twain, Shatſpeare, 


2. An intervenient agent; a mediator, 
INTERPOSI TION. n. / [interp fiiun, Fr. 
interpyſitio, Lat. from interp»ſe. | 
I. Intervenieat agency. 
There never-was a time when the interpeſiriom 


of ine magiſtrate was more neceſlaury to ſecure the 
honour of religion. Atterbury, 


Though walike ſucceſſes carry in them often 
the evidences of a divine inter p2//tion, yet are 
they no ſure marks of the divine favour, * 

Atterbury, 
2. Mediation; agency between parties. 

The town and abbey would have come to an 
open ruptme, had it not been timely prevented 
by the inzerpyſ.tion of their common protedtors. 

i Audiſon. 
3. Intervention; ſlate of being placed be- 
tween two. 
60 


— 


eee 


= tempey. 4. 
rr . Hands im ware to 
rate from that which the Romans had deforecon- 


4 TY the inter poſition of the ſea. . Addiſon. 
A” 


thing interpoſed. 
ris Lac 4 a of ſhading cool 


N as à furhmict”s cloud. Milton. 
To INTERPRET. v. 42. [ interpreter, 
French; interpretor, Latin. ] o ex- 


plain; to tranſlate; to decipher ; to 
give a ſolution to; to clear by expoſition ; ; 
to expound, 
. One, but painted thus, 
- Wauld be interpreted a thing perplex'd 
Beyond felf-explication. Shakſpeare's — 
Von ſhouldbe women, 

And yet your beards forbid me to interpret 
That you are ſo. 
Pharaoh told them his dreams; but there was 

none that could interpret them unto him. Gen, 
12 excellent ſpirit, Knowledge, and under- 
Aauding, interpreting of dreams, and ſhewing of 
hard ſentences, and diſſolwing of doubts, were 
found in the ſame Daniel. Daniel. 
Hear his fighs, thou mute! 
Vuſkilful. with what words to pray, let me 
Interpret for him. Hit.: s Par, Lo 
InTe'sexETABLE. adj. [from gage, 
Capable of being expounded or deci- 


phered. 
No man's face, is actionable: theſe ſingulari- 
ties are interpetable from more innocent cauſes. 


8 


Collier. 


Ivrbilewdra4in u. ſ. [interpretation, 
Fr. interpretatio, Lat. interpret. 

1. The act of interpreting ; explanation. 

This is a poor epitome of your's, 

Which, by tl.“ interpretation of full time, 

_ Nay ſhew like all yourſelf. Shakſpeare. 

k how we can, or ſad or merrily, 

1 mifquote our looks. Sap. 
- The ſenſe given by an interpreter; ex- 

1 | 
If it be sdſcure ur uncertain what they meant, 

1 hope, conftraineth no man, which 


3 doubi ful of their minds, to lean to the 


hardeſt and worſt inteepretation that their words | 
ca carry. | Meeder. 
-  -- The primitive chriſtians knew how the Jews, 
wie preceded our Saviour, interpre 
dictions, and the marks by which: the Meſſiab 


. 


would be diſcoveted; and how the Je wiſh doc- | 


rom the in- | 
Ad. an. | 


tors, who ſucceeded him, deviated 
ter pretaticns of their forefathers. . 
3- The power of explaining. 
We beſcech thee to-proſper. this great fign, and 
to give us the interpretation and uſe of it in 
mercy. Bacon. 
InTr's PRETATIVE. adj. [from interpret. 
Collected by interpretation. 
Though the creed apoſtolick were ſufficient, 


yet when the church hath erected that additio- 
N 


nal bulwark againſt hereticks, the rejecting their 
additions may juſtly be deemed an interpretative 
kelipg with kert ſies. | mond. 


INTERVRETATIVELY. adv. [from inter- 


"M1 etative., ] * As may be collected by in- 


terpretation. 
By this proviſion the Almighty inter preta- 


bre ſy ſpeaks to him in this manner: L have 2 | 
ay. | 


placed thee'in a well-furniſted world. 


InTe'xrntreR, n. / [interprete, Fr. 
|. #nterpres, Latin.] 


1. An explaiuer; an_ expolitor ; an ex- | 


under. | 
What we oft do beſt, | | 
By ſick interpreters, of weak onet, is f 


Shakſpeare's Macbeth, | 


„ PInTEnRE'1GN. n. 
regnaum, Lat.] 


; 


ted theſe pre |. 


„ 
; 
4 


| INT 


L du 
a 23 2 — vn. 
In the” beginning the earth was without form 


and void ; a fluid, dark, confuſed maſs, and ſo 
it is underſtood by mn both Hebrew and 
Chriſtian. Burnet. 
We think moſt men's actions to be the inter- 
preters of their thoughts. Lacks 
2. A tranſlator. 
1 Nor word for word be careful to transfer, 
With the ſame faith as an interpreter, Sher burne. 
How ſhall any man, who hath a genius for 
hiſtory, undertake ſuch a work: with ſpirit, when 
he conſiders that in an age or two he ſhad hardly 
de underſtood without an inter preter. „ 
InTeRPU'NCTION. 3. / [7 . 


interpungo, Latin.) Poiating between 


words or ſentences. 


INTERREGNUM. 3. L [Lat.] The 
time in which a throne is vacant between | 
the death of a prince and acceſſion. of 
another. 

Next enſu'd a va , 
Thouſand worſe paſſions than poſſeſs'd 
Tue interreguum of my breaſt : 
Bleſs me from ſuch ag anarchy !. Cowley. 
He would ſhew the queen my. memorial with 
the firſt opportunity, in order to- have it done in 
this interregmem or {uſpenſion of title. Swift, 


| 


The king —1 — coul 


not be any inter- 
reign or fuſpenſion of title, 


Ba :0n, 


tion. 


put queſtions. 

By his inſtructions touching the queen of Na- 
ples, it ſeemeth he could interrogate touching 
beauty. Bacon's Henry vii. 

His will. be retorted by interrogating, 
Shall the adulterer aud the drunkard inherit the 
kingdom of God? Hammond. 

InTERROGA'TION. 2. . [ interrogation, 


French; interrogatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of queſtioning. 


2. A queſtion put; an inquiry. 

How demurely ſoever ſuch men may pretend to 
ſanctity, that interrogation of God preſſes hard upon 
them, Shall F count them pute with the wicked 
balances, and with the bag of deceitful weights? | 

Government of the Tongue. | 

This variety is obtained by interrogations to 


thoſe ſhort. Pope. 
3. A note that marks a eſtion : thus? 
as, Does Job ſerve God for nought ? 


interrogativus, Lat.] Denoting a quel- 
tion 
words. 
INTERRO' GATIVE, n. A pronoun 
- uſed in aſſeing queſtions: as, who ? 
what? which? whether? 


An aſker of queſtions, 
French. ] A queſtion ; an inquiry. 


manner to put interrogatories unto him. Sidney. 
| Nor time, nor place, 
Will ſerve long interrogatories, Shakſpeare. 


What eartuly name to interrogatories 
Can taſk me free breath of a ſacred king? 


Shakſpeare. 
The examination was ſummed up with one |, 


queſtion, Whether he was prepared for death ? 


Not ours, & not allow d; what workt, as oft, | 


"1 


reef Fr. inter- | 
of the throne, 


To INTE'RROGATE. v. a. [interrogo, Lat. 
| interroger, Fr.] To examine; to quel- 


To InTe'RROGATE. v. n. To aſk; to | 


things inanimate z by beautiful n but 


INTERRO' GATIVE., adj. [interrogatif, Fr. 


n; expreſſed in a quelionary form of | 


InTtx rRo'GATIVELY. adv. [from inter-| 
| rogative.) In form of a queſtion. 
InTERRO'GATOR. n. / [from interrogate.) | 


INTERRO'GATORY. n. / [interrogatoire, | 


He with no more civility began in captious | 


| 


I'NT; 


The 
p dreadfu My, an, * 


InTexr0'GATORY, adj. "Containing a 

queſtion; expreſſing a queſtion; as, an 
interrogatory ſentence. | 

To ImTErRU'PT, v. a. [interrompre, Fr, 


interruptus, Latin. ] 


1. To hinder the proceſs. of any thing by 
breaking in upon it. | 
Rage doth rene 
Lke interrupted. waters, and olerbear 
What they are uſcd to bear. Shakſp, Civiolinur 

| He might ſecurely enough have engaged His 
bedy of horſe againſt their Whole inconfiderable 
army, there being neither tree nor buſh to i»ter - 
rupt his charge, Clarendon, 

This motion of the heavenly bodies ſeems 
partly uninterrupted, as that of the firſt move- 
able interpolated and interrupted, Hale; 

2. To hinder one from proceeding by in- 
terpoſition. 

Anſwer not before thou haſt heard the cauſe . 
neither interrupt men in the midſt of their talk, 

' Eceles. 
3- To divide;, to ſeparate; to reſcind: 
from continuity. 
InTERRv'PT. adj, Containing a chaſnr, 
Seeſt thou what rage 
Tranſports our adverſary, whom no bounds, 
Nor yet the main abyſs wide interrupt, can hold ? 
Milton. 
InrexRU/eTEDLY. adv. [from inter- 
rupted.] Not in continuity; not with- 
out ſtoppages. 

The incident light that meets with a grofſer li- 
quor, will have its beams either refrated or im— 
bibed, or elſe reflected more or leſs interrupted!y. 
than they would be, if the _ had been un- 
moiſtened. Boyle on Colours. 

'InTERRU'PDER. fn. / [from interrupt. ] 
He who interrupts. 

InTERRuU'eTION. 3. / Luer, ublion, Fr. 
interruptio, Latin.) 


1. Interpoſition; breach of continuity. 
Places ſevered from. the continent by the in- 
terruption of the ſea: Hate's Orig. of Mankind. 


THT. 
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| 2. Intervention; interpoſition. 


- © You are to touch the one as ſoon as you * 


given a ſtroke of the pencil to the other, left the 
{ of time caufe you to loſe the idea of 
Dryden's Dufrefriey. 

. ſtop let; obſtruction. 

Bloody England into England gone, 
O'crbearing interruption ſpite of France. 

Shakſpeare. 
4. Intermiſſion. 

This way of thinking on what we read, will 
be a rub only in the beginning ; when cuſtom has 
made it familiar, it will be diſpatched without 
reſting or interruption in the courſe of our 2 3 

ocke, 
| Amidſt the 'interruptions of his ſorrow, ſeeing 
mis penitent overwhelmed with grief, he was only 
able to bid ber be comforted. Addiſon, 
InTERSCa/PULAR. adj. [inter and ſoa- 
pula, Latin.) Placed between the 

* ſhoulders. 
To INTERSC1/ND. v. a. [inter and feindo, 

Lat.] To cut off by interruption, 'D:#. 
To InTERSCRI'BE. v. a. ¶ inter and ſcrite, 

Latin.] To write between. Die. 
| InTERSE'CANT. adj. [interſecans, Lat.] 

Dividing any thing into parts. . 
To INTER SE CT. v. 8. ¶ inter ſeco, Lat.] 

To eut; to divide each other mutually. 

Perſect and viviparous quadrupeds ſo ſtand in 
their poſition of proneneſs, that the oppoſite 
joints of neighbour legs conſiſt in the fame plane; 
and a line deſcending, from their navel. inrer /cets 
at right angles the axis of the ka brown, 


Ls 


L 


4 e by # vigorous log 18 ac for 6, the ehr, win 
Ae rt reſs its an Sd oem and. i»4-" 
the K izotta ciregmference. Brown. 


Fo Arts Ur, vun. To meet 14 — * 


each other.. rn 


Tue ſagittal ſuture uſnally begins at that point 
where theſe lines inter ſect. Wiſeman's Surgery. 


Mr 4. . [anterſetio, Lat. 


from inberſett.] Point where lines croſs 
each other. _ 

They did ſpout over interchangeably from bee 
©... to fide in farms of arches, without any inter ſectien 
or meeting aloft, becauſe the pipes were not op- 
i poſite. | Wetten's Architecture. 

The firtt ſtar of Aries, in the time of Meton 
+... \the Athenian, was placed in the very interſe&ion, 
Which is now elongated, and moved taftward 

twenty-eight degrecs. - Brown. 

Ships would move in one and the ſame ſurface; 

9 4 and conſequently muſt nceds encounter, when 

they either advance towards ons another in direct 
nes, or meet in the interſettion of croſs ones. 


Bente 
To INTERSE/RT. a A TRI, Lat] 


Fa ot in between other things, 
may interſert a ſhort ſpeculation, the 
N of the ſea is determined in Pliny to be fif- 
teen furlongs. Brereucod. 
_InTERSE'RTION, n. . {from interſert.] 
An inſertion, or thing inſerted between 

_— thin 

heſe "4 interſertions were clear explications 
of the apofile's old form, God the father, ruler 
of all, which contained an acknowled ment of 


MN N01 


the unity. amm nd. 
To IxTERKSTENSE. v. 4. [inter Pars 
Latin.] To ſcatter here an there 


among other things. 
The poſhbility of a body's moving into a al 
ſpace beyond.the utmoſt bounds of body, as well 


as into a void fpace inferſperſed amongſt bodies, 
will always remain clear. Lecke, 


It is the editor's intereſt to inſert what the au- 
thor's judgment had rejected; and care is taken 
to interſperſe theſe additions, ſo that ſcarce any 
book can be bought without purchaſing ſome- 
thing unworthy of the author. Swift. 

ener RSION» 8 ,. [from inter/per/e.] 
The act of ſcattering here and there. 
For want of the interſperion of now and then 
an eltgiack or a lyrick ode. 

INTERSTELLAR, adj. [inter and flella, 


ILatin.] Intervening between the ſtars. 

The interfleltar ſæy hath fo much affinity with 

the Rar, that there is a rotation of that as well 

as of the ſtar, Ba: on. 

I'NTER STICE. n. .. [interflitium, Latin ; 
interſtice, French. 


1. Space between one thing and another. 
The ſun ſhining through a large priſm upon a 
comb placed immediately behind the priſm, his 
light, which paſſed through the interfflices of the 
teeth, fell upon a white paper: the breadths of 
the teeth wele equal to their interflices, and ſeven 
teeth together with their 7:terftices took up an 
inch. Newton. 
The force of the fluid will ſeparate the ſmalleit 
particles which compoſe the fibres, ſo as to leave 
vacant .jnterftices in thoſe places where they co- 
.  kered before, Arbut hno?. 
2. Time between one act and another. 
| I will point out the i-terflices of time which 
ought to be between one citation and another. 
Ayliffe's Pare: 6 
INTERSTITIAL: adj. [from anterſlice. 
. Contaiming interſtices. 


; In vitedipapers the. war Asen being 


actuated by the acceſſion vil, beeameth more 
tranſparent. : Breen, 


Ingenre rung 5c. [intertexo, ho} 
Diverſification” of 'things mingled of 
woven one àmong another. 


Watts on the Mind, | 


NT 
W Isrartwing, 75 1394 *. e Link: 


Jo IN TEATWI'sr. 


tavine, or tapi/l 

"unite by twilting one in another- 
Vader ſome concdurſe of ſnades; 

Whoſe branching arms . inter tar might 


ſhie ld 
From dews and a of night his welter d 
head. | 11 U Milton. 


INTERVAL, f. /. [intervalle, Fr. inter- 
vallum, Lat.] 

1. Space between places; RY 3 va- 
cuity; ſpace unoccupied; void place ; 
vacancy ; vacant ſpace, 

With any obſtacle let all the light be now 
ſtopped which paſſes through any one interval of 
the teeth, ſo that the range of colours which 
comes from thence may be taken away, and you 
will ſee the light of the reſt of the ranges to be 


expanded into the place of the range taken away, 
and there to be colovred. Newton's Opticks. 


2. Time paſſing between two aſhgnable 
points. 
The century and half following was a very 
buſy period, the intervals between —_ war 
being ſo ſhort, Swifk, 
3. Remiſſion of a delirium or diſtemper. 
Though be had a long illneſs, conſidering the 
great heat with which it raged, yet his intervals 
of ſenſe being few and ſhort, lett but little room 
for the offices of devotion. Atterbury, 


Th INTERVE'NE. v. n. [intervenio, Lat. 
intervenir, Fr.] 


1, To come between things or perſons. 
2. To make intervals. 

While ſo near each other thus all day 
Our taſk we chuſe, what wonder, if ſo near, 
Looks tutenene, and ſmiles? Miulton, 

3. To croſs unexpectedly, 

Eſteem the danger of an action, and the poſ- 
ſibilities of miſcarriage, and every croſs acci- 
dent that can intervene, to be either a mercy on 
God's part, or a fault on ours. Taylor. 


INTERVE'NE, n. /. [from the 0 Op- 
poſition, or perhaps interview. Out of 
uſe. 

They had ſome ſharper and ſome milder dif- 
ferences, which might eaſily happen in ſuch an 
intervene of grandees, both vehement on the 
parts which they ſwayed. Wotton, 


INTERVE'NIENT, adj. [ interveniens, Latin 
intervenant, French. ] Intercedent; in- 
terpoſed ; paſling between, | 

There be intervenient in the riſe of ciglit, in 
tones, two bemolls or half notes. Bacon. 
Many arts were uſed to diſcuſs new affect ion: 


tervenient, there is conveyed to Mr. Villiers an 
intimation of the king's pleaſure to be ſworn his 
ſervant, Norten, 


INTERVENTION. 2. /. intervention, Fr. 
inter ventio, Lat.] 


1. Agency between perſons. 

Let us decide our quarrels at home, without 
the intervention of any toreign power. Temple. 

God will judge the world in righ teoufneſs by 
the intervention of the man Chriſt ſctus, who is 
the Saviour as well as the Judge of the world. 

Atterbury, 
2. Agency between antecedents and con- 
ſecutives. . 

In the diſpenſation of God's mercies to the 
world, ſome things he does by himſelf, others 
by the intervention of natural means, and by the 
mediation of ſuch inſtruments as he has es, 

L Eſtrange. 
3. Interpoſition; ; the ſtate of being in- 
terpoſed. 

Sound is ſhut out by the intervention of that 
. lax membrane, and not ſuftered to paſs, into the 
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all which notwithſtanding, for I omit things in» | 


2. To turn't6 another uſe. 
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in ward cat, Ilelaler. | 
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Mutual ſight ; fight of each other. 


is commonly uſed for a formal, appoint- 


ed, or important meeting or confer- 
ence, 


The day will come, when the paſſions of for- 
mer enmity being allayed, we ſhall with ten 
times redoubled tokens of reconciled love ſhew 
ourſelves cach towards other the ſame, whick 
Joſeph and the brethren of Joſeph were at the 
time of their interview in Egypt. Hooker . 

His fears were, that the inter view betwixt 
England and France might, through their amity, 
Breed him ſome prejudice. Shakſpeare. 

Such happy interview, and fafr event 


Of love, and youth nut loſt, ſongs, garlands, 


flow'rs, 


And charming ſymphonies, attach'd the heart 
Of Adam. Milton's + Paradiſe I off. 


To INTEr.vo'Lve. v. 4 linter volvo, Lat.] 

To involve one within another. 
Myftical dance ! which vonder t ſphere 

Of planets, and uf fix'd, in, all her wheels. 
Reſembles neareſt; mazes intricate, _ .-- .....” 
Eccentrick, inter volt d, yet regular, a 
Then moft, when moi irregular, they feem. Milton, 

TolxTERWE'AVE. v. a. preter. mnſerawove, 
part. paſſ. mrterwoven, interwove, or 
interweaved, | inter and weave.) To 


mix one with avother in a, regular te x- 
ture; to intermingle. 
ben laid him don 
Under the hoſpitable covert n 1 e e 
Ot trees thick interworen; Hons Par. Lei. 
At laſt 
Words inter weve with fighs found out their way. 
Alton. 
I fat me down to watch upon a bak 
With ivy canopied, and Tatergvove | | 
With flaunting n 
None 
Can ſay here nature ends, and art begine, 


111 


But mixt like thi elements, and born like exfins, 


So interwear”d, fo likes ſo mucli tac fame: 
None, this mere nature, that mere art can name. 


The proud thentres diſcloſe. the ſcene 
Which interwoven Britons ſeem to raiſe, 
And ſhow the rn which their ſhame 
diſplays. Den. 
He ſo interweaves truth with probable fiction, 
that he puts a pleaſing fallacy upon us. Dryden. 
It appeared a vaſt ocean planted with iflands, 
that were covered with fruits and Bawers and 
interwoven with a thouſand little ſhining, ſcas 
that ran among them. Aude. 
Orchard and flower- garden lie ſo mixt and 
interwoven with one another, as to look like 4 
natural wilderneſs, 8 5 
The Supreme Infinite could not make intelli- 
gent . creatures, without implanting in their 
natures a moſt ardent defire, untern, in ite 
ſubſtance ot their ſpiritual natures, of being re- 
united with himſelt. Choyne's 444. Priuap cs. 
I do net altogether diſapprove the interweer- 
ing texts of ſcripture through the ſty le of, your 
ſermon. wife, 


To InTeRw1'sH. v. a. [inter and wyſh, ] 
To wiſh mutually to each other. 
The venora of all tcpdames, gameiter's gil, 


What tyrants and their tubjeas. inter! A, 
All ill fall on that man. 72 — 


INTESTABLE. ud. Lek iH, "Ducts, ] | 


Diſqualiſied to make a will. 
A perſon excommumcatèed is fenCered infa« 
mous aud | inteftabletth rl paſiyely. 


liffe's P. arcrgonh, 
6 o 2 


„ 


+ Denham, 


"SF N 


2 ——ↄ —¶Q ——— — — 


the following example of $ 


Ixrun ALM ENT. a. . {from inthrall.] | 


; neige \ 
'Yorifirive. 2% Fe 
Lee Wing „ ap without 
Void e T yan a a 
PLIES Why mould calamity be full of words ? 
+.» 9 Windy atrorneys to their client woes, 
Airy ſucceeders to intefate joys, -. 
Poor breathing orators of miferies. Sbalſpeare. 
Prxeſent puniſhment purſues his mw. 
When ſurfeited and ſwell'd the peacock raw, 


8 


* * 


e 


He bears into the hath; whence want of breath, v 


Repletions, apoplex, inteſtate death. Dryden, 


NTESTI'NAL, ac. { inteſtinal, - Fr, from | 


- entefline.] . Belouging to the guts. 
I be mouths of the laQeals are opened by the 12- 
teftinal tube, affecting a thaignt inftead of a 
pi al cylinder © Arbuthnet. 
INTE'STINE. adj. [int:ffin, Fr. inteffinus, 

atis.) * 

1. Internal; inward ; not external. 
Of theſe inward and inte/tine enemies to prayer, 
there are our paſt ſins'to wound us, our preſent | 
cares to diſtract us, our diſterupered paſſions to 


diſorder us, and a-whole ſwarm of looſe and | 


floating imaginations to moleſt us. Duppa. | 
 * GHnefline war no more our puſſions wage, 
Ev'n giddy fact ions hear away their rage. Pope. | 
2.. Contained in the body. 
> Inteſline ſtoney and ulcer, cholick pangs, 
And mon- ſtruck madneſs. Milton's Par, Loft. | 
A wooden jack, which had almoſt 
.oft, by difuſe, the art to roaft, 
ſudden alteration feels, 1 | 
- Iiicreas'd by new inteſtine wheels, Swift. | 
3. Domeſtick, not foreign. I know not | 
whether the word be uſed in 
akſpeare : 
perhaps for mortal and inteſtine ſhould be 
read mortal internecine. 
Since the mortal and intefine jars 
*Twiat thy feditious countrymen and us, 
It hath in ſolemn ſynods been decreed, 
- T' admit no traffick to our adverſe towns. Shak. | 
| But God, or Nature, while they thus contend, | 
To theſe inteftine diſcords put an end. Dryden. 
$he ſaw her fons with purple death expire, 
And dreadful feries of inteftine wars, 
Inglorious triumphs and diftroneft ſcars. Pope. 


IxTz'5T108, u, ſ. ¶ intgſ inum, Lat. inteſtine» | 
Fr.] The gut; the bowel ; moſt com- 
monly without a fingular. | 
The jene or guts may be inflamed by an 
acrid ſabftance taken inwardly. Arbuthnot, 


To INTHRA'LL. v. a. [i and thrall.} | 
To enſlave; to ſhackle; to reduce to | 
ſervitude. A word now ſeldom uſed, | 
at leaſt in proſe. * 

What though T be fathrall'd, he ſeems a 
knight, | 

And wilt not any way diſhonour me. Shatſp. 

The Turk has ſought to extinguiſh the ancient 
memory of thoſe people which he has ſubjected 
and it d. Kaleigl. 

Authors to themſelves in all | 
Both what they judge, and what they chuſe; 
for fo 
T form'd them free, and free they muft remain 
Till they inAval! themſelves. Milton's Par. Left. 


She fhothes, but never can inthra/ll my mind: TI'SNTIME., adj. Inward ; being within the 


Why may not peace and love for once be join'd ? 
| . Prier. 


Servitude; ſlavery, 
Moſes and Aaron ſent from God to claim 
His people from inthralment, they return 
With glory and ſpoil back to their promis'd land. 
288 : b. RE : Milton. 
To IyTiRQRE, . a. [in and throne.) 
To raiſe. to royalty; to ſeat vn a throne : 
commonly entbrone. | | 
One, chief, in gracious dignity , 
Sulnes o'er the teft. ' Thomſon's Summer, 


INTIMATE. 


3. Familiar; cloſely acquainted. 


h 1nT 
TMZ ty; J [from intimate: Cloſe 
Lie: Male V [from intimate. ]" Cloſe} 


It is ia on power to confine am, 
intimacies to men of virtue. „ Ragers. 
IM , adj, [intimado, Spaniſn; 
intimus, Latin. ] | 1 
1. Inmoſt; mmward ; inteſtine. | 
; | They knew not 
That what I mentian'd was of God, I knew 
From intimate impulſe. Milton's Agoniſtes. 
Fear being ſo. intimate to our natures, it is the 
ſtrongeſt bond of laws. Tillotſon. 
2. Near; not kept at diſtance. - 


tand 


mount, received there his private inſtructions; 
and when the multitude were thundered away 
from any approach, he was honoured with an 
intimate and immediate admiſſion. South. 


United by this ſympathetick bond, | 
You grow familiar, intimate, and fond. Roſcom, 
INVTTMATE. 2. . [intimado, Spaniſh ; in- 

time, French; intimus, Latin. ] A familiar | 
friend; one who is truſted with our 
thoughts. 


The defign was to entertain his reaſon with: a 
more equal converſe, aſſign him an intimate | 
whoſe intelle& as much correfponded with his as 
did the outward form. ev. of the Tongue. 
To INTIMATE. v. a, intimer, French; 
intimare, low Latin.] To hint; to point 
out indirectly, or not very plainly. ; 
Alexander Van Suchten tells us, that by a 
way he intimates, may be made a mercury of 
copper, not of the filver colour of other mercu- 
ries, but green, ; Boyle. 
The names of fimple ideas and ſubſtances, 
with the abſtract ideas in the mind, intimate 
ſome real exiſtence, from which was derived 
their original pattern. ' Locke, 
N 

: 


_ 


Tis the divinity that ſtirs within us; 
'Tis Heav'n itſelf that points out an hereafter, 
And intimates eternity to man. Addifon's Cato. 
I'nTIMATELY. adv. from intimate. } 


1. Cloſely ; with intermixture of parts. 
The ſame economy is obſerved in the cireula- þ 
tion of the chyle with the blood, by mixing it 
intimately with the parts of the fluid to which it | 
is to be affimilated, 
2. Nearly; inſeparably. ö 
Quality, as it regards the mind, has its riſe þ 
from knowledge and virtue, and is that which is. 
more <ſſential to us, and more intimately united | 
with us. - Addifen's Spectator. 
. Familiarly ; with cloſe friendſhip. 
NTIMA'TION. n. /. [ intimation, Fr. from 
intimate;] Hint; obſcure or indirect 
declaration or direction. 
Let him ſtrictly obſerve the firſt ſtirrings and 
intimat ions; the firſt hints and whiſpers of good 
and evil that paſs in his heart. South. 
Of thoſe that are only probable we have ſome 
reaſunable intimations, but not a demonſtrative 
certainty. Wor4ward,. 
Beſides the more ſolid parts of learning, there 


are ſeveral little intimations to be met with on 
medals. Addiſcn. 


. 


n 


—— 


maſs; not being external, or on the 
ſurface; internal. Not uſed. 

As to the compoſition or diſſolution of mixed 
bodies, which is the chief work of elements, and 
requires an intime application of the agents, 
water hath the principality and exceſs over 
earth, " Digby on Bodies. 
To IxTi'miraTE. v. a. [ intimider, Fr. 
in aud tmidus, Lat.] To make fearful ;. 


to daſtardize; to make cowardly. 

At that tribunal ſtands the writing tribe, 
Which nothing can intimidate or bribe z | + 
Time is the judge, 0 Young. 


— 


| 


Moſes was with -him in the retirements of the |. 


- 2 7 


Arbuthnot. | 5 


NT 


'd in chr gooſrioudbrenh,, 


- 
- 
- Nö 


The lawful. power of making laws, ta com- 
mand whole politick ſocietics. of men, be- 
longeth ſo properly unto the ſame jnt/re-ſocietics, 
that for an prince to exerciſe the ſame uf /him-- 
ſelf, and not either by expreſs. commiſhon im 
mediately and perſonally received. from God, or 
elle by authority derived at the firſt from their 
conſeat upon whoſe perſons heimpoſes laws, it 
is no better than mere tyranny. \ Hooker, 
IxTIRENESS. n. . | from intire: better 
emirengſe.] Wholeneſs; integrity. 
So ſhall all times find ne the fame;, 

You this intireneſi better may fulfil, 

Who have the pattern with you ſtl. Den-. 
Iro. prep. [in and to. ] e 
1. Noting entrance with regard to place: 

oppoſed to out of. | | 

Water introduces inte vegetables the matter it 
bears along with it.  Wudward's Nat. Hip. 
Aerid ſubſtances, which paſs inte the capillary 
tubes, muſt irtitate them intogreater contraction. 
ER Arbuthnot «n Aliments, 
2, Noting entrance of one thing into. 
another, | abs | | 
Tf iron will acquire by mere continuance. an 
habitual inclination to the ſite it held, how much 
more may education, being a conſtant plight and 
inurement, induoe by oulom good habits /»ts. 

-a reaſonable creature ? Wotton. 

To give-life to that which bas yet no being, is 
to frame a living creature, faſhion the parts, and 

having fitted them together, to put into them a 

living ſoul. Locke, 
3. Noting penetration beyond the outſide, 

or ſome action which reaches beyond 
the ſuperficies or open part. 
To look into letters already opened or dropt is 

held an ungenerous act. Pot e. 
4. Noting incluſion real or figurative. 

They have denominated ſome herbs ſolar and 
ſome lunar, and ſuch like toys put into great 
words. | Bacer, 
- Noting a new ſtate to which any thing 

is bronght by the agency of a cauſe, 

Compound bodies may be reſolved ite other 
ſubitances than ſuch as they are divided into by 
the fre, : | Boyle. 

A man muſt fm himſelf into a love of other 
mens fins; for a bare- notion of this black art 
will not carry him fo far, South, 

Sure thou art born to ſome peculiar fate, 
When the mad people riſc againſt the ſtate, ' 

To look them ints duty; and command 
An awful filence with thy lifted hand. Dryden, 
It concerns every man that would not trifle 
away his ſoul, and fool himſelf inte irrecoverable: 
miſery, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire 
into theſe matters, * Tillotſon, 
He is not a frail being, that he ſhould be tired 
ints compliance by the force of aſuduous applica- 
tion. Smalridge. 
In hollow bottoms, if any fountains chance 
to riſe, they naturally ſpread themſelves into 
lakes, before they can find any iſſue. Addiſon, 
It would have been all irretrievably loſt, was 
it not by this means collected and brought 
into one maſs, Weordwward, 
Why are theſe poſitions charged upon me as 
their ſole author; and the reader led is a belief, 
that they were never before maintained by any 
perſon of virtue 2. Aeterbury. 
It is no ways congruous, that God ſhould be 
always frightening,men inte an acknowledgment 
of the truth, who were made to be wrought upon 
by calm evidence, Altterbury, 
A man - may whore and diink himſelf into 
atheiſm ; but it is impoſhble he ſhould think 
himſelf 27e it. lis $9 Bentley. 


N 

Ar Aa, A [amtolerablirs Latin; 
tolerable, Fuck. k 3 8 — 
1. Inſufferable; not to be enduted; not 


10 de born ; beruf any quality in a 
werful to be | 


If we bring into one day's thoughts the evil of 
many, certain and uncertam, what will be and 
what will never be, our load will be as intolerable 
2s it is unreaſonable. | Taylor. 
Hs awful preſence did the crowd ſurprize, 
For durſt the raſh ſpectator meer his eyes; 
Eyes that confefs'd him born for kingly ſway, 
So fierce, they flaſh'd intolerable day. Dryden. 
Some men are quickly weary of one thing: 
the ſame ſtudy long continued in is as intolerable 
to them, as the appearing long in the ſame clothes 


is to a court lady. Locke. 
Frum Param's top th' Almighty rode, 
Tntolerable day proclaim'd the God. Broome, 


2. Bad beyond ſufferance. 
InTo'LERABLENESS. #. ſ. [from intolera- 


Se.] Quality of a thing not to be 

endured. | 
InTo'LERABLY. adv. [from imivlcrable.] 
Fo adegree beyond endurance. 


InTo'LExANT. adj. [intolerant, French. ] 


Not enduring ; not able to endure. 
Too great moiſture affects human bodies with 
one claſs of diſeaſes, and too great dryneſs with 
another; the powers of human bodies being li- 
mited and intolerant of exceſſes. Arbuthnot 
To IxTo'mn. v. a. [in and tomb.] To 
encloſe in a funeral monument; to 
- bury. | 
What commandment had the Jews for the 
ceremony of oflours uſed about the bodies of 
their dead, after which cuſtom notwithitanding 
our Lord was contented that his own moſt pre- 
cious blood ſhould be intomb'd ? Hooker. 
Is 't night's predominance or the day's ſhame, 
That darkneſs does the face of earth intomb ? 
Shakſpeare. 
Mighty heroes more majeftick ſhades, 
And youths int:mb'd before their father's eyes. 


Dryden 
To INTONATE. v. a. Ciabono, Latin.) 
To thunder. | Dia 


TxTONA'TION. . /,. [intonation, Fr. from 


intonale.] The act of thundering. Did. 


To InTo'nE. v. n. [from intono, or rather 
from tone; intonner, French. ] To make 
| a ſlow protracted noiſe. 
So ſwells each wind-pipe ; aſs intones to aſs 
Harmonick twang.. , Pope's Dunciud. 
To InTo'rT. v. a. [intortuo, Lat.] To 
_ twiſt; to wreath ; to wring. 


The brain is a congeries of glands, that ſeparate | 


. the finer parts of the blood, called animal ſpirits : 


and a gland is nothing but a canal variouſly in- | 
Arbuthnot. | 


tor ted and wound up together. 
With rev'reat hand the king preſents the 


gold 
Which round tli' intorted horns the gilder roll'd. 
| Pope. 
To INTO'XICATE. v. 4. [in and_toxi- 


cum, Lat.] To inebriate; to make | 


drunk, | 
Tue more a man drinketh of the world, the 
more it intoxicateth; and age doth profit rather in 


the powers of underſtanding, than in the virtues | 


ef the will and affections. Bacon. 
As with new wine intexicated both, 

They ſwim in mirth, and fancy that they feel 

Divinity within them breeding wings, | 

Wherewith to ſcorn the earth, Milten. 
My early miſtreſs, now my ancient muſe, 

That ſtrong Circean liquor ceaſe t' infuſe, + 


 Wherewith thou didſt intoxicate my youth. 


Denham. 


What part of wild fury was there in the bac- 


. 
. 
N 
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INT 


eee laws ee Se v) 
Piety. 


Others, after having done fine things, yet ſpoi 
them by endeavouring to make them hetter'; a 
are ſo intoxicated with an earneſt defire of being 
above all others, that they ſuffer themſelves to be 
| deceived, Dryden's Dufreſnoy., 
Vegetables by fermentation are wrought up to 
ſpicituous liquors, having different qualities trom 
the plant; for no fruit taken crude has the in- 
toxicating quality of wine. Arbuthnet. 


Inebriation ; ebriety ; the act of mak- 
ng drunk ; the ſtate of being drunk. 

hat king, being in amity with him, did fo 
burn in hatred towards him, as to drink of the 
lees and dregs of Perkin's intaxication, who 
was every where elſe detected. Ba on. 


ting intoxication which verbal magick brings upon | 
the wind, 


intraitable, French 


k Al. 


ftinate, 

To love them who love us is ſo natural a paſ- 
ſion, that even the moſt intrafable tempers obey 
its force, | Rogers. 


2. Unmanageable ; furious. 

By what means ſerpents, and other noxious 
and more intractable kinds, as well as the more 
innocent and uſeful, got together. MHeoodwward. 

InTRA'CTABLENESS. n. / 3 intradta- 
| Be.) Obſtinacy; perverleneſs. 

InTRA'CTABLY. adv. ¶ from intraable.}] 
| Unmanageably ; ſtubbornly. 


a. add 2 


lity.] Unquietneſs ; want of reſt. 
Jactations were uſed for amuſement, ard allay 
in conſtant pains, and to relieve that intrangquillity 
which makes men impatient of lying in their 
beds. 


INTRA“NSIT VE. adj. [intranſitivus, Lat. 
[In grammar. ] A verb intranſitive is that 
which ſignifies an action, not conceived 
as having an effect upon any object: as, 
curro, I run. Clarke's Lutin Grammar, 
 INTRANSMU'TABLE. ' adj. [in and 7ranſ- 
' mutable,] Unchangeable to any other 
ſubltance. 


firm quickſilxer to be intranſmutable, and there- 
fore call it liquor zternus. Ray on the Creation. 


To INTRE'ASURE, v. a. ¶ in and treaſure. }] 


To lay up as in a trealury. 

There is a hiſtory in all men's lives, 
Figuring the nature of the times deccas'd ; 
The which obſerv'd, a man may propheſy, 
With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
As yet not come to life, which in their ſceds 
And weak beginnings he jntrcaſur'd, Shatſp. 


part of what belongs to another: with 
on. 


God's ſovereignty, which is the only King of 
men's conſciences. | « King Charles, 
That crawling inſect, who from mud began, 
Warm'd by my beams, and kindlcd into man! 


| Durſt he, who does but for wy pleaſure live, 


Intrenck un love, my great prerogative. Dryden. 
We are not to intrench upon truth in any con- 
verſation, bur leaſt of all with children, Locle. 


To IxTRE NCH. v. a. 


t. To break with hollows, 
His face 
Deep ſcars of thuuder had intrench'd; and care 
Sat on his faded cheek. Milton's. Par, Left. 


InToxtca'rion. . . [from intoxicate.] 


Whence can this proceed, but from that beſot- 


h. 
IxTRA“CTARLE. *4 [intracabilis, Lat. | 


r. Ungovernable ; violent; ſtubborn ; ob- | 


InTRaNqQu!LLITY. n./. [in and tranguil- | 


Temple. | 


Some of the moſt experienced chemiſts do af- | 


| 


p 


+ 
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* 
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Little I defire my ſcepter ſhould intrench on | 


2% Tg 
e 
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INI 
fortify with a trenęh ; ag, the allied 
* 


* renched in T IF. CAMP» [ 36.1 # 
InTaENCHANT, adj. [ This watt; vchich 
is, I believe, found only in Shalfpeares 


. means the air which ſuddenly eycroaghes 
and cloſes upon the ſpaceleft by any body 
which had paſſed through it. Hanmer. 
I believe Shakſpeare intended rather to 
expreſs the idea of indivitlibility or in- 
vulnerableneſs, and derived iritrenchant, 
from in privative, and ſrencher to cut ; 


rather than no? to be cut; but this is not 
the only inſtance in which SHalſpeare 
confounds words of active and paſſive 
ſignification. ] Not to be divided; not 
to be wounded ; indiviſible. a 

As ealy may'ſt thou the intrenehart ir 


Wick thy keen ſword impreſs, as muke me bleed. 
Shatſptares; 


InTrE/NCHMENT. n. . from intrench.} 
Fortiſication with a trench, n. 


InNTRE'riD. adj, [intrepicl, Fr. intrepiduty 

Lat.] Fearleſs; daring ; bold; brave. 

Argyle 
Calm and intrepid — the very throat 
Of ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. 
4 
I TREPTDIT V. n. ſ. [inrepidite, French. 
Fearleſneſs z courage; boldneſs. 

I could not tufficiently wonder at the intrepidity 
of theſe diminutive mortals, who durſt venture 
to walk upon my body, without trembling. 

Cui Traue. 


InTRE'PiDLY. ady. [from intrepid.) Fear- 
leſly ; boldly ; daringly. Þ 
He rakes the globe for tbe ſcene; he launches 
forward intrepidly; like one to whom no place is 
new, ' Popes 
I'nTricacy, . / [from intricate.] State 
of being entangled ; perplexity ; inyo- 
lution ; complication of facts or notions, 
The part of Ulyſſes in Homer's 'Qdyfley is 
much. admired by Ariftotle, as perplexing that 
fable with very agreeable plots and intricacies, by 
the many adventures in his voyage, and the 4 
tilty of his behaviuur. Aadaiſen. 


INTRICATE. 4%. J intricatur, Latin} 
Entangled; perplexed; involved; com- 
plicated ; obſcure. 171 149 

Much of that we are to ſpeak may ſeem to 
a number perhaps tedious, perhaps obſcure, dark, 
and intricate. o9ker, 

His ſtile was. fit to couyey the moſt intricate 
buſineſs to the underſtanding with the utmoſt 
clearneſs. Addiſon, 


| 7e ILNTAIcATE. [from the adjective.] 
To InTRE'NCH. v. . [in and trencher, Fr.] 


To invade; to encroach ; to cut off | 


To perplex; to darken, 
nor in uſe. | 
Alterations of firnames have ſo intricated, or 
rather obſcured, the truth of our pedigrees, that it 

will be no little hard labour to deduce them. 
Camden. 


Not proper, 


With involution of one in another.; 
with perplexity. . 66177 7 
That variety of factions into which we are ſo 
intricately engaged, gave occaſion to this di- 
courſe. S397 494 44% v3, et. 
IINTRICATENESS. n. T. [from intricate, ] 
Perplexity ; involution ; obfcurity.. © ' 


no way to lead him out-of the mae. Si,. 


| 


INTRIGUE: n. J. (intrigue, French. 
3 


is thus explained: The Mrrenchany air 


intrenchant is indeed properly not cutting. 


I'tTRICATELY. adv, [from intricate. 1. 


He found ſuch intricatineſs, that he Could fee 
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IxTRINSECALLXI. adv. from intrinſecal.] 


InTRYNSECATE, adj, [This word ſeems 


THT 
v A plo044 if private tranfaftf6r I which! 


many parties are engaged : dual an 
1 ' offs ir of live?" (fog aA op Hiw +© 


e tre the grabd Tatrigute of many, . 
Thicke bis Huge Th Sts, and hele bis vaſt de- 
W; K. n Nin 3 


N 
1 


A7 ' 5.7 1 ; 2 118167 
1 A young fellow N love, with much 
 artifice and mMrigie, to a rich widow. Addiſon. 
. The hero of ' comedy is repreſented vittari- 


: ss in all his intrigues. "AN aeg aps Swift. 
Nox love is dwindled to rige, 
Aud marriage grown a money, league. Swift. 


- 


2. Intricacy ;. complication, - Litle in uſe. 
Though this vicinity, of ourſelves to ourſelves 
cannot give us the full proſpect of all the 
antrigurs of our nature, yet we have much more 
advantage to know ourſelves, than to Know: 
_ other things without us, | Hale, 
3. The complication or extty of a 
fable or poem; artful involution of 
feigned tranfaction. * 

As caufes are the beginning of the action, the 
oppoſite deſigns againſt that of the hero are the 
middle of it, and form that difficulty or intrigue 
which makes up the greateſt part of the pong. 

G92 $44 ope. 
To InTRI'GUE. v. . [intriguer, Fr. from 
the noun. ].. To form plots; to carry on 
private deſigns, commonly of love. 
IxTRI'GUER. #. /. [intrigueur, Fr. from in- 
trigue.} One who buſies himſelf in pri- 
vate tranſactions; one who forms plots ; 
one who purſues women. 

I defire that intriguers will not make a pimp of 
my lien, and convey their thoughts to one ano- 
+ ther, Addiſun. 
IxTR1'GUINGLY. adv. [from inirigue.] 

With intrigue; with ſecret plotting. 
INTRINSECAL. adj. | intrinſecus, Lat- 
r French. This word is now 
generally written intrinſical, contrary to 
| reef f a | : 
1, Iateroal z ſolid; natural; not acciden- 
tal; nat merely apparent. 
- © Theſe meaſure the laws of God not by the i- 
rrinſeca! goodneſs and equity of them, but by 
reloctancy and oppoſition which they find in 
eit own hearts againſt them. - Tiletfon. 
. The neat and ixtrinſccal, and convincing ar- 
gument of the being of God, is from human 
nature itſelf. at: Bentley. 


2. Intimate; cloſcly familiar. Out of uſe. 
He falls into imtrinf-cal ſuciety with fir John 
Graham, who diſſuaded him from marriage, 
Witton | 
ds Fulk Greville was a man in appearance 
int*inſecal with him, or at leaſt admitted to his | 
wmetunchaly tours. Wotton 


1. Internally ; naturally; really. : 
A lye is a thing abſolutely and intrinſccally 
ev. Sault. 
Every one of his pieces is an ingot of gold, in- 
trinjecally ane ſolidly valuable. P, ior. 
2. Within; at the inſide. 

In his countenance no open alteration ; but 
the leſs he ſhewed without, the more it wrought 
int rinſccatl y. Wotton. 

If once bereaved of motion, matter cannot of | 
3ifelf acquire it again: nor till it be thruſt by 
ſome other body from without, or -intrinſecally 
moved by an immaterial ſelf-· active ſubſtance 
that can pervade it. Bentley, 


ro have been ignorantly formed between 
intricate and intrenſecal. } Perplcxed ; 
entangled. Not in uſe. „ 35 6: 
.-*.--- Such ſmiling rogues as theſe, 

Like,ratz, oft bite the holy cords in twain, 


" 


1 r 
% ; Colne; montativeachs © 0 non 1 2, 
| thy ſharp teerh this > wo 0 
Of nie m onee - oy  Shakſp. Air. um 0144p, 
InTRYNSICK. adj, [intrinſecur, Latin. 
1. Inward 3 internal; real; true. 
| Intrinjick goodne ſs conſiſts in accordance, and 
fin in contrariety to the ſecret will of God, as 
well as to his revealed. Hammond. 
2. Not 1 on accident; fixed in 
the nature of the thing. 9 
The difference between worth and merit, 
ſtrictly taken: that is, a man's rMtrinfick;” this, 
his current value. Grew, 
| His fame, like gold, the more tis try'd 
The more ſhall its intrin/ick worth proclaim. 
| Fe » Priar. 
Beautiful as a jewel ſet in gold, which, though 
it adds little to intrinfick value, yet improves the 
luſtre, and attracts the eyes of the beholder. 
Rogers. 
To INTRODUCE. v. a: [introduto, Lat.] 
introduire, French. ] | | 
1. To conduct or uſher into a place, or to 
a perſon, 
lathematicians of advanced ſpeculations may 


have other ways to introduce into their minds 

ideas of infinity. 45 Locte. 
2. To bring ſomething into notice or 

practice. | 
This vulgar error whoſoever is able to reclaim, 
he ſhall int / oduce a new way of cure, preſerving 
by theory as well as practice. Brown. 
An author who ſhould introduce a ſport of 
words upon the ftage, would meet with ſmall 
applauſe. Broome. 
3. To produce; to give occaſion to. 
Whatſoever introduces habits in children, de- 
ſerves the care and attention of their governors. 
| Locke on Education. 
4. To bring into writing or diſcourſe by 
proper preparatives. 

If he will introduce himſelf by prefaces, we 
cannot help it, ayer's Trial. 
InTRoODU'CER. n, . [introdufeur, Fr. 

from ws”. 

1. One who conducts another to a place or 
perſon. | | 

2. Any one who brings any thing into 

practice or notice. Py 

The beginning of the earl of Eſſex I muſt at- 
tribute to my lord of Leiceſter ; but yet as an 
introducer or ſupporter, not as a teacher, 

Wetton. 

It is commonly charged upon the army, that 
the beaſtly vice of drinking to exceſs hath been 
lately, from their example, reſtored among us; 
but whoever the introducers were, they have ſuc- 
ceeded to a miracle. 43 


* 


introdudtio, Latin, ] 

1. The act of conducting or uſhering to 
any place or perſon; the ſtate of being 
uſhered or conducted. | 

2. The act of bringing any new thing into 
notice or practice. 


introdytticn of the liturgy ad the canons into 
Scotland wich great vehemence. Clarendon. 


3. The preface or part of a book con- 
taining previous matter. Spot | 
InTkoDU'cCTIVE. (adj. [introdufif, Fr. 

from introduce. | Serving as the means 
to ſomething elle. | | 
The truths ot Chiriit crucified, is the chriftian's 
Ppbiloſophy, and a good hte: is the chriftian's lo- 
g'ick; that great inſtrumental mzr0dutti 


to ſomthing further. 


Too intrinſecate i un ον,.t Shatſp. King Lear. 
— y 


$15 


InTRoDU'cTION. 2. / [ introduclion, Fr. 


4 


| 
. 
* The archbiſhop of Canterbury had purſued the 


art, 

that muſt guide the mind into the form er. outh, 
[NTRODUCTORY. adi. [from introdufus, 
Latin.) Previous"; ſcrving as a means 


% 


Ir 


of! 
* 


2 
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oa IT» 1. J. Lvl, French WWE 
beginding of the mals; the Fezftunin 
RN pen Es 


' 5 Nee enen YH; ta . S 
Ixxsenzssion. 4 /. [intromiffio, Lat.] 


© Tf-fight de cauſed by inrromiffony' or teceiving 
in the form of that Which is ſeen corftrary ſpe- 
eie or forms ſhould be received confuſedihj to- 
gether, which Ariſtotle ſhews'ts Be äbfürd. 
. | 1 n C107 Bacher. 
All the reaſon that I could ever hear alleged 
by the chief factors for a general 7tromifion of all 
ſects and perſuaſions into our "communion, is, 
that thoſe who ſeparate from us are tiff and ob- 
ſtinate, and will not ſubmit to the rules of our 
church, and that therefore they ſhould be taken 
away. , x South, 
2. [In the Scottiſh law.] The act of in- 
termeddling with another's effects: as, he 
ſhall be brought to an account for his in- 
tromiſſions with ſuch an eftate, 
To V'NTROMIT, v. a. [iatromitto, Lat.] 
1. To ſend in; to let in; to admit, 
2. To allow to enter; to be the medium 
by which any thing enters. 
Glaſs in the window ixtromits light without 
cold to thoſe in the room. Holder. 
Tinged bodies and liquors refle ſome ſorts of 
rays, and intromit or tranſmit other forts, Newton, 


25 IN TROSTE“ CT. v. a. [intraſpedtus, 
Lat.] To take a view of the inſide. 


Ixr ROST CTiOx. 2. /. | from intraſpec&.] 
A view of the inſide. 

The actings of the mind or imagination itſelf, 
by way of reflection or introſpetion of them - 
ſelves, are diſcernible by man. Hale. 
I was forced to make an introſpeion into my 
own mind, and into that idea of beauty which 
I have formed in my own.,imagination. Dryden. 


InTrove/NitnT. adj. [intro and venio, 
Latin.] Entering; coming in. 

Scarce any condition which is not exhauſted 
and obſcured, from the commixture of intro- 
venient nations, either by commerce or conqueſt. 

Brawn's Vulgar Errours. 
To INTRU'DE. v. . [intrugdo, Latin. } 
1. To come in unwelcome by a kind of 
violence; to enter without invitation or 
permiſſion. 
Thy years want wit, thy wit wants edge 

And manneis, to intrude where I am grac'd. , 

|: Shakſpeare, 

The Jewiſh religion was yet in poſſeſſion ; and 
therefore that this might ſa enter, as not to in- 
trude, it was to bring its warrant from the ſame 
hand of omnipotence. ; South. 
2. It is followed by on before perſons, or 
perſonal poſſeſſions. | 


Forgive mc, fair one, if officious friendſhip 
Intrudes on your repoſe, and comes thus late 
Io greet you with the tidings of ſucceſs. Rowe, 
Some thoughts riſe and intrude upon us, white 
- we ſhun them; others fly from us, when we 
would huld them. c Watts. 
3. To encroach ; to force in uncalled or 
| unpermitted : ſometimes with into. 

Let no man beguile you of your rewaid, in a 
votuntary humility, and worſhipping of angels, 
intruding into thoſe things which he hath not ſeen 

by his feſhly mind. Coleſiuus. 
To. IN TRU DE. v. a. To force without 
right or welcome: commonly with tlie 
reciprocal pronoun. | 


N 


Not to intrude one's felf into- the my ſleries of 
government, Which the prince keeps ſecret, is 


| lepreſented dy the winds ShuÞup iu a puh hide 
J 


INT 
reggae eeds be 
1 9 | 

Ins Awo. . . 
* recen himſelf into company or af- 


u— 


thout right or welcome. 
Unmannerly intruder as thou art ! a 
So, bafe iatrunder ! over - weening ſlave 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal ne | 
They were but intrudcrs upon the poſſeſſion, 
during the minority of the heir: they knew thoſe 
Hands were the rightful inheritance of that young 
hady,.. - Davies on Ireland. 
Wil vou a bold: intruder never leara » _ 
To know your baſket, and your bread difcern ? 
WH 7 1 911 Dryden. 
She had ſeen a great variety of faces: they 
were all firangers and intruders, ſuch as ſhe had 
po acquaintance with, Locke. 
The whole fraternity of writers riſe up in arms 
againſt every new intruder into the world of fame. 


Addiſon's Freeholder. | 


Ixrxv's tox. n. /. [intruſton, Fr. intru- 
foo, Latin. ] : 

1. The act of thruſting or forcing any 
ching or perſon into any place or ſtate. 


Many excellent ſtrains have been joſtled off by | 


che iutruſions of poetieal fictions. Brown, 


The ſeparation of the parts of one body, upon 
the 2 of another, and the change from reſt } 


to motion upon impulſe, and the like, ſeem to 
bare ſome connection. — Locke. 


2. Encroachment upon any perſon or place; 
unwelcome entrance; entrance without 
invitation or permiſſion, 

FE think myſelf in better plight for a lender 
than you arc, the which hath ſomething embol- 
dened me to this unſeaſoned intruffon; for they 
fay, if money go before, all ways do lie open. 

f > Shakſpeare. 
Frogs, lice, and flies, muſt all his palace 61! 
With loath'd inrruffon. | Par. Loft 
How 's this, my fon ? Why this intruſion? 
"Were not my orders that 1 ſhould be private? 
my Addiſon's Cato. 


I may cloſe, after ſo long an intruſiom upon | 


yout meditations. Wake's Prep. for Death. 
2. Voluntary and uncalled undertaking of 

any thing. en 
It will be ſaid, I handle an art no way ſuit- 


able either to my employment or fortune, and ſo | 


ſtand charged with intruſion and impertinency. 
Motlon. 


To InTru'sT. v. 4. [in and truſt.) To 


treat with confidence ; to __ with 
any ſecret commiſſion, or thing of value : 
as, we intruſt another with {ſomething ; 
or we intruſt ſomething to another. 
His majeſty had a ſolicitous care for the pay- 
nient of bis debts ; though in ſuch a manner, 
that none of the duke's officers were imiruſted 
with the knowledge of it. Clarendon, 
Receive my counſel, and ſecurely, move; 
Intriſt thy fortune to the pow'rs'above. Dryden. 
Are not the lives of thoſe, who draw the ſword 
In Rome's defence, intrufted to our care? Addiſ. | 


He compoſe his billet-doux, and at the time | 


appointed went tointruft it to the hands of his 
eonkdant. | Arbuthnot. | 


InTur'TION. u. /. ¶ intuitus, intueor, Lat.] | 


1. Sight of any thing: uſed commonly of 
mental view. Immediate knowledge, 
At our rate of judging, St. Paul had 'paſſed | 
for a moft malicious perſecutor; whereas God 
ſaw he did it' ignorantly in unbelief, and upon 
that iaruition had mercy on him. | 
As) Government of the Tongue, | 
The truth of theſe propoſitions we know by a 


| pokitions are called ſelf-cyident. Locke, | 
2. Knowledge not obtained by deduQtion 
. of, reaſon, but inſtantaneouſly accom- | 


from intrude, } One | 


INV 
All haowledge of cauſes is deduQive; for we 
know none by fimple. intuition but through the 


is mfenſible. Glanville. 
Diſcoutſe was then almoſt as quick as 1 
th. 


He their fingle virtues did ſurvey, 

By intuition in his own large breaſt. 
InTu'tTivE. adj. 
intuitif, French. ] 


1, Seen by the mind immediately without 
the intervention of argument or teſti- 
mony. 

Framediate perception of the agreement and 
diſagreement of two ideas, is when, by com- 
paring them together in our minds, we ſee thei 
agreement or diſagreement; this therefore is 
called intuitive knowledge. Locke. 

Lofty flights of thought, and almoſt inturrine 
perception of abſtruſe notions, or exalted diſco- 
veries of mathematical theorems, we ſomerimes 
ſee exiſtent in one perſon. Bentley. 

2. Seeing, not barely believing. 

Faith. beginning here with a weak apprehen- 
ſion of things not ſeen, endeth with the intuitive 
viſion of God in the world to come, Hooker. 


3. Having the power of diſcovering truth 
immediately without ratiocination. 
The rule of ghoſtly or immaterial natures, as 
ſpirits and angels, is their intuitive intellectual 
judgment, concerning the amiable beauty ana 


Dryden. 
[intuitivus, Tow Latin; 


high goodneſs of that object, which, with un- 


ſpeakable joy and delight, doth ſet them on 

work. . Hewker , 
The ſoul receives 

Diſcurſive of intuitive. Milton. 


IN TUI TIVETLLY. adv. [ intuitivement, Fr. ] 


Without deduction of reaſon ; by im- 
mediate perception. 

That our love is ſound and fincere, that it 
cometh from a pure heart, and a good conſcience, 
and a faith unteigned, who can pronounce, ſav- 
ing only the ſearcher of all men's hearts, who 


alone intuiively doth know in this Kind who are 


his? Hooker, 
God Almighty, whe ſees all things intuitively, 
docs not want logical helps. Buker on Learning. 
InTUME/SCENCE. } n. J. [intumeſcencts 
InTUME'SCENCY. Fr. intumeſeo, Lat.] 
Swell; tumour; the act or ſtate of 
{welling. 

According to the temper of the terreous parts 
at the bottom, as they are more hardly or eaſily 
moved, they variouſly begin, continue, or end 
their intumcſcenctes. 5 Brewn. 

This ſubterrancan heat cauſes a great rarefac- 


tion and intumeſeence of the water of the abyſs, | 
putting it into very great commotions, and oc- | 
Mocdtuard. 


caſions an earthquake. 
INTuURGE'SCENCE. n. f. [in and turgeſco, 


Lat.] Swelling; the act or ſtate of 
ſwelling. 

Not by attenuation of the upper part of the 
ſea, but mturgeſcencirs eauſed firſt at the bottom, 
and carrying the upper part of it before them. 


She did ſearch the ſwelling bruze, 
And having ſearch'd the intuſe deep, 
She bound it with her ſcarf. Spenſer. 
To INTw1'NE. v. 4. [in and tine. 
1. To twill, or wreath together. 
This opinion, though falſe, yet intwined 


with a true, that the ſouls of men do never pe- 


riſh,, abated the fear of death ia them. 


| Heoker. | 
| 2. To be inferted' by being. wreathed or | 
bare ſimple irtuition of the ideas, and ſuch pro- | . 


twiſted, 3 
The veſt and veil divine, 


| Which wand'ring foliage and rich flow'rs in- | 


Dryden. 


panying the ideas whieh are its object. 


 feoim.. 
12 INVA'DE. v. 6. Cin vado, Latin. ] | abled by fickns{s or hurts, 


mediation of their effects 1 ſor the caſualty itſelf | 


Brown's Vulgar Erraurs. þ 
InTvu'ss. n. /. [intuſus, Latin. ] Bruiſe. | 


NY 
1. To attack à country to make a baſlile 


e ; bzgg sus 771 1 vage 
e will invade them with t „Nass. 
Should he invade any part of YER Tau, he 
would ſoon ſee that nation up in arms. Anolles, 
With dang'rous expedition they invade © 
Heav'n, whoſe high walls fear vo affault, Milton, 
| Thy race in times to cone 
Shall ſpread the conqueſts of imperial Rome 
Rome,whoſe aſcending tow'rs ſhall heav'n image, 
Involving carth and ocean in her ſhade. Dryden, 
Encouraged with ſucceſs, be invades the pro- 


% 1 


* 


vince of philsfophy. : Dryden, 
In vain did nature's wiſt command” : 

Divide the waters trom the land, 

If daring ſhips, and men prophane, 

Innade th' inviulable main. Dr yen, 


2. To attack; to aſſail; to aſſault. 
There ſhall be ſedition among men, and 12 

vading one another; they ſhall not regard their 

kings. n | 2 E/itras. 
Thou think'Q "tis much, that this coutentiaus 

ſturm ; 

Invades us to the ſuin; ſo 'tis to thee : 

But where the greater malady is fix'd, ; 

The leſſer is fearce ſelt. Shakſp. King Lear. 


3. To violate by the firſt act of hoſtility ; 

to attack, not defend. | 

Your foes are ſuch, as they, not you, have 
made ; | 74 

And virtue may repel, though not invade. Dryd. 


INVA“ DER. n. /. [from invade, Latin. ] 
1. One who enters with hoſtility. into che 
poſſeſſions of another. 

The breath of Scotland the Spaniards could 
not endure ; neither durſt they, as invaders, land 
in Ircland; 4 Bacon, 
; Their piety | 
In ſharp conteſt of battle found no aid "4 
Againſt invaders, Milton's Paradiſe Logs. 

That knowledge, like the coal from the akär 
ſerves _m to embroil and conſume the ſacrile- 
gious invaders, Decay s y. 

Were he loſt, the naked empire 94 Vee 


9 


of any in Greece, througu which means it hap- 
pencd that the natives were. never expellet by 
the fury of invaders. * . Swife. 

Secure, by William's care, let. Britain ſtand; 
Nor dread the bold invader's hand. P, ier. 
 Eiteern and judgment with ſtrong fancy join, 
To call the fair invader in; OS. 
My darling favourite inclination, too, | 
All, all conſpiring with the foe, 

2. An aſſailant. 
3. Encroacher; intruder, 

The ſubſtance was formerly compriſed in that 
uncompounded ſiyle, but afterwards prudentiy 
eniarged for the repelling and preventing hereti- 

cal inwaders, Hanmeond, 
'Invate'scence. 2 -// Lin valiſco, I. at.] 
Strength; health; force. Die. 
INVA'LID. adj. [invalide, French; 
in validus, Latin. ] Weak ; of no weight 
or cogeney. SE | 
But this J urge, | 
Admitting motion in the heav'hs, to ſkew 
Invalid, tnat which thee to doubt it mov'd. * 
Miltzn, 
To Inva'tIDATE. v. a. [from invatid. 
To weaken ; to deprive of force or ef- 
ficacy. 
To invoiidate ſach a conſequence, ſome things 
1 9 be ipec iouuy enough alleged. 


Granville, 


Tell a man, paliionately in love, that he is 
jilded, bring 'a ſcore of witneſſes of the falſehood” 
of his miſtieis, and it is ten to dne but three Kind. 
words of he's ſhall 7zvalidaze all their teftime- 


nes, Lecte. 
5. /. [ French. One dif- 


'INvALt'nDE. 


Would be a prey expos'd to all invaders. Denham, 
The court'y about Attica was the moſt harren 


Hohle. 5 
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„What iff the ibu ahi, Sat #w #4 Z j 
Wich lamenefs broke, with blindneſs mitten, 
Will's ever decently to de??? P/. 

IxVau'vity. 2. % [in and validity 3 in- 

walidite, French. 5 1 

1. Weakneſs ; want of cogency. 
2. Want of bodily ſtrength. This is no 

Engliſh meaning. 

He ordered, that none who could work ſhould be 
idle ; and that none who could not work, by age, 
ſiekneſs, or invalidity, ſhould want. emple. 

Inva'LuaBLE. adj. [in and 3 


Precious above ett imation; ineſtimable. 
The faith produced by terrour would not be ſo 

free an act as it ought, to which are annexed all 

the glorious and imuvaluable privileges of believ- 

ing. | Atterbury. 

Ixva'rIABLE. adj. {i and varius, Lat. 
mvariable, Fr.] Unchangeable ; con- 
ſtant. 

Being not able to defign times by days, 
months, or yeats, they thought beſt to deter- 
mine tneſe alterations by ſome known and in- 
variable figns, and ſuch did they conceive the 
riſing and ſetting of the fixed ſtars. Brown, 

The rule of good and evil would not ap- 
pear uniform and imvuriable, but different, ac- 
cording to men's different complexions and in- 
clinations. Atterbury. ; 


Inva'RIABLENESS. 175 from in variable. 
Immutability ; conſtancy. | 


Ixva'RIABLY. adv. [from invariable.] 
Unchangeably ; conſtantly. | 
he, who ſteers his courſe invariably by this 
rule, takes the ſureſt way tv make all men praiſe , 
odd. - -* Atterbury. 
Inva'stoN, a. /. [invaſion, French; in- 
4 Latin. ] , 2 
. Hoſtile entrance upon the rights or poſ- 
ſeſſions of another; hoſtile encroach- 
ment. | 
We made an invaſion upon the Cherethites. 
| : 2 Sam. 
Reaſon finds a ſecret grief and remorſe from 
every invaſion that fin makes upon innocence, 
and that muſt render the firſt entrance and ad- 
. Miſhon of fin uneaſy. South. \ 
The nations of th' Auſonian ſhore 
Shall hear the dreadful rumour, from afar, | 
Of arm'd inwafron, and embrace the war. Dryden. 
William the Conquzror invaded England about 


the year 1060, which means this; that taking | 


the duration from our Saviour's time 'till now, 


for one entire length of time, it thews at what | 


diſtance this au was fror the two extremes. 


Lecke, 
2. Attack of a diſcaſe. 


What demonttratcs the plague to be endemial 

4% Egypt, is its imuvaſton and going off at certain 
{eaſons. | Arbuthner. | 
I=va's1vs. adj. {from invade.] Enter- 


ing: boſtilely upon other men's poſſeſ- 


{tons ; not defcuſive. . 

[ rautt come cloſer to my purpoſe, and not 
mate more ie, wars abroad, when, like 
Elannival, I am called back to tue defence of 
my country. Dryden. | 

Let other monarchs, with inrafrie bands, 
Leifen their people, and extend their lands; | 
By gaſping nations tated and obey 'd, ; 


Lords of the deſerts that their ſwords had made. | 


Ar but hnot. 


Inve'cTive. 1. / in vechve, French; in- 


veltiva, low Latin. ] 


INV 

whith thi Ebuireh hath duo werd to reverence q 
as holy, fo approve as lawful, and to obſerve as 
behoveful for rhe exercife of chriftian Wy. 
| = Hooker, 

Tf- we take ſatyr, inthe general fignification of | 
the word, for an imve#ive, tis almoſt as old 
as verſe. * Dryd. Juu. 
2. It is uſed with againſt. 

So.deſp'rate thieves, all hopeleſs of their lives, 
Breathe out imve&ives 'gainff the officers. Shakſp. 

Caſting off reſpect, he fell to bitter /nvedtives . 
againſt the French king, Bacos's Hen, vii. 
3. Leſs properly with at. | 

Whiltt we condemn others, we may indeed be 
in the wrong; and then all the invefives we | 
make at their ſuppoſed errours fall back with a 
rebounded furce upon our on real ones. 

Decay of Piety. 

Inve'cTivE. adj. [from the noun. ] Sa- 
tirical ; abuſive. 

Let him rail on; let his invcf#ive muſe | 
Have four and twenty letters to abuſe, Dryder. | 
Inve'cTivELY. adv, Satirically z abu- 


ſively. 

Thus moſt inve&i9y he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court, 
Yea, and of this our life; ſwearing that we 
Are mere uſurpers, tyrants. at. To N 
To INVE'IGH. v. a. in vebo, Lat.] To 


utter cenſure or reproach: with againſt. . 
cannot blame him for Jaueig ling fo _ ; 
againſ! the vices of the clergy in his age. Dryden, : 
He inveighs ſeverely again the folly of parties, 

in retaining ſcoundrels to retail their lies. 
Arbuthnot, * 

Inve'1GHER. n. ,. {from inveigh. ] Vehe-: 
ment railer. 
One of theſe inwveighers againſt mercury, in 
ſeven weeks, could not cure one {mall herpes in 
the face. . Wiſeman. 


To INVF/IGLE. v. a. [invoghare, Ital. 
Minſhew; awveugler, or enaveugler, Fr. 
Skinner and Junius] To perſuade to 
ſomething bad or hurtful; to wheedle ; 


to allure; to ſeduce. | 
Moſt falſe Dueſſa, royal richly dight, 
That caſy was to imveigle weaker ſight, 
Was, by her wicked arts and wily Mill, 
Too falſe and ſtrong for earthly (ill or might. 
Fairy Queen. 
Achilles hath iveigled his fool from him. 

\ Shal ſpeare. 
| Yet have they many baits and guileful ipelis, 
To inveigle and invite th? unwary ſenſe 
Of them Vit paſs unweeting by the way. Milton. 

Both right able | 

T' inveigle and draw in the rabble. Hudibras, 
Thoſe drops of prettineſs, ſcatteringly ſprinkled | 
amongtt the creatures, were deſigned to exalt 
our conceptions, not rimveigle or detain our 
paſſions. Beyle. 
I leave the uſe of garlick to ſuch as are in- 
velgled into the gout by the uſe of too much 
drinking. : Temple. 
The imvigling a woman, before ſhe is come 
to years of diſcretion, ſhould be as criminal as 
the ſeducing of her before ſhe is ten years old. 
Spectator, 


Inve'1GLER. . . [from inveighe. ] Se. 


ducer; deceiver; allurer to ill. 

Being preſented to the emperur for his admi- 
rable beauty, the prince clapt him up as his 
inveigler. Sandys. 


To INVENT. v. a. {inventer, Fr. in- 
| ven io, Lat.] | 
1. To diſcover; to find out; to excogi- 


4 


N 


ö 


1. A cenſure in ſpeech or writing; a re- 


_ proachful accuſation. 


Plain men deſu ing to ferve God as they ought, ] 


but being not fo ſkiiful as to unwind themfclves, 


where the ſnares of gloſing ſpeech do lie to en- 


tangle them, are in mind not a little trouhled, 
when they heat ſo bitter izveTFives againkt that 


tate; to produce ſomething not made 
before. | 
The ſubſtance of the ſervice of God, ſo far 
forth as it hath in it any thing more than the haw 
of reaſon doth teach, may not be invented of 
men, but muſt be received from God himſelf, 
| Hooker, 


i 


# 
: 
. 


INV 


The ſphere of Cupid forty years contains. Spes. 


Matter of twirth enough, though there were: 
» * 0 3 : . F 
She could deviſe, and thoufand ways invent 
To feed her fooliſh humour and vair . 
| atry Quzen, 


Woe to them that invent to themſelvẽs inſtru- 


ments of muſick. Amo, 
2 We may invent 

With what, more forcible we may offend 

Our enemies, Milten, 


In the motion of the bones in their articu- 
lations, a twofold liquor is prepared for the in- 
unction of their heads; both which make up the 
moſt apt mixture, for this uſe, that can be in- 
vented or thought upon. Ray. 

Ye ſkilful maſters of Machaon's race, 
Who natwe's mazy intricacies trace, 
By manag'd fire and late vented eyes, Blackmrr, 
But 22 long time the wretches thoughts te- 
A 
When want had ſet an edge upon their mind, 
Then various cares their worKing thoughts 
employ'd, 
And that which each invented, all enjoy d. Creeck. 
The ſhip, by help of a ſcrew, invented by 

Archimedes, was launched into the water, Ars. 
2. To forge; to contrive falſely ; io fa- 

bricate. * \ 

I never did ſuch things as thoſe men have ma- 
liciouſly invented againſt me. Sufarnah, 
Here is a ſtrange figure invented, agamſt the 
plain ſenſe of the words. Sulling fleet. 
3. To feign; to make by the ima- 
gination. 
I would ident as bitter ſearching terms, 
With full as many ſigus of deadly hate, 
As lean-fac'd envy in her loathſome cave. SA p. 
Hercules's meeting with Pleaſure and Vinue 
was imrented by Prodicus, who lived before So- 
crates, and in the firſt dawnings of philoſophy. 
Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. Tolight on; to meet with. Not uſed. 
Far off he wonders what them makes ſo glad; 
Or Bacchus“ merry fruit they did invent, 
Or Cybel's frantick rites have made m_ mad, 
Po 
Inve'NTER. a. /. [from inventeur, Fr.] 
1, One who produces ſomething new; a 
_ deviſer of ſomething not known before. 
As a tranſlator, he was juft ; as an inventer, 
he was rich, | Garth, 
2. A forger. 0 
Inve'ntaon. a. . [ia vention, French; 
in ventio, Latin. ] | 
1. Excogitation; the at or power of 


producing ſomething new. | 
O for a muſe of fire, that would aſcend 
The brighteſt heaven of invention / Shatſp. 
By improving what was writ before, 
Irventien labours leſs, but judgment more. 
Roſcommon. 
Irvention is a kind of muſe, which, being 
poſſeſſed of the other advantages common to her 
lifters, and being warmed by the fire of Apollo, 
is raifed higher than the reſt. Dryden, 
Mine is th” inwentien of the charming lyie : 
Sweet notes and hcay'nly numbers I inſpire. 
Du. 1. 
T be chief excellence of Virgil is jadgment, 
of Homer is invention. 1 $2 Pe 
2. Diſcovery. 
Nature hath provided ſeveral glandules to ſe- 
parate ſpittle frum the blood, and no leſs than 
| four pair of channels to convey it into the mouth, 
which are of a late invention, and called du 
falivales. Ray on the Creation, 
3. Forgery ; fiction. | | 
We hear.our bloody coufins, not conſefſing 
Thcir cruel parricide, filling their hearers 


With ſtrange invention, Shabſprare, 
If thou can't accuſe, 
Do it without invention ſuddenly, Shatſpeare. 


4: 'The thing invented, 


INV 


* 1 extion all aumir'd ; and each how he 
"T6 be th? inventor miſs'd, fo eaſy it ſeem'd 
Once found, which yet unfound moſt would have 
„thought | 
Im offible. * Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
INVENTIVE. adi. [ inventif, French; from 
invent. | | 
1. Quick at contrivance; ready at expe- 
dients. * he 
' Thoſe have the inventivef beads for all pur- 
poles, and roundeſt tongues in all matters, 
ö | Aſcham's Schoolmaſter. 
That inventive head 
Her fatal image from the temple drew, 
Te ſleeping guardians of the caſtle flew, Dryd. 
The inventive god, who never fails his part, 
Inſpires the wit, when once he warms the heart. 
By Dryden. 
2. Having the power of excogitation or 
ſiction. Py 
As he had an inventive brain, ſo there never 
hved-any man that believed better thereof, and 
of himſelf. Raleigh. 
Reaſon, remembrance, wit, inventive art, 
No nature, but immortal, can impart. Denham. 
| Invg'NTOR, a. ventor, Latin. ] 
1, A finder out of fomething new. It 
is written likewiſe inventer. 
We have the ſtatue of your Columbus, that 
diſcovered the Weſt Indies, alſo the inventor of 
ſhips: your Monk, that was the inventor of 
ordnance, and of- gunpowder, Bacon. 
Studious they appear 
Of arts that poliſh life ; inventors rare, 
Unmindful of their maker. Milten. 
Why are theſe poſitions charged upon me as 
their fole author and imventor, and the reader led 
into a belief, that they were never before main- 
tained by any perſon of virtue? Atterbury. 
2. A contriver ; a framer. In an ill ſenſe. 
In this upſhot, purpoſes miſtook, 
Fall'n on th' inventors heads. Shakſpeare. 
IxVENTO“RIALLY. adv. [from inventory, 
whence perhaps inventorial.] In man- 
ner of an inventory. 
To divide inventorially, would dizzy the arith- 
metick of memory, Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 


INVE'NTORY. 3. / [inventoire, Fr. 
- inventarium, Latin.) An account or 
catalogue of moveables, 
I found, 
Forſooth, an Irwventory, thus importing, 
The ſeveral parcels of his plate. 

The leanneſs that afflicts us, the object of our 

milery, is as an inventory to particularize their 
abundance ; our ſufferings is a gain to them, 

- , . Shakſpeare's Coriolanys 

.  Whoe'er looks, 

For themſelves dare not go, o'er Cheaphide 

> 

Shall find their wardrobe's inventory. Donne, 

It were of much conſequence to have ſuch an 

inventory of nature, wherein, as, on the one hand, 

nothing ſhould be wanting, ſo nothing repeated 

on the other. Grew's Muſeum. 

Ia Perſia the daughters of Eve are reckoncd 
in the inventory of their goods and chattels ; 
and it is uſual, when a man ſells a tale of ſilk, 
to toſs half a dozen women into the bargain. 

T Ald: ſon 
To INVENTORY. v. 4. [ inventorier, Fr.] 
To regiſter; to place in a catalogue. 

I will give out divers ſchedules of my beauty: 
it ſhall be inventoriedy, and every paiticle and 
ntenſil labell'd. Slalſpeare. 

A man looks on the love of his friend as one 
4 the richeft poſſeſſions ; the philoſopher 
thougat friends were to be inventoried as well as 

TY! ' Government of the Tongue. 


Inve'NTRESS. 2. J [inventrice, French; 


from enter. A female that invents. 
Vol. I, | 


7 


Sha I peare. | 


INV 
The ay, with all their retinue of le ſſet trades, 


biſtory· and tradition tell us when they Lad their 


beginning; and how many of their inventors and 
inventrOſes were deiſſec. . 


Cecilia came, | 
I-ntreſs of the vocal frame; ” 

The ſweet enthufiaft, from her ſacred ſtore, 
Enlarg'd the former narrow bounds, Dryden 
INVEIAS E. adj. ¶ inverſe, French; inverſus, 
Latin.] Inverted; reciprocal: oppoſed 
to dire, It is ſo called in proportion, 
when the fourth term is ſo much greater 
than the third as the ſecond is leſs 
than the firſt; or ſo much leſs than the 
_ as the ſecond is greater thau the 
rſt. 5 


Every part of matter tends to every part of 
matter with a forec, which is always in a di- 
rect proportion of the quantity of matter, and 
an inverſe duplicate proportion of the didance. 

Garth. 
Inve'rs10N. n .. [inverſion, French; in- 
wverſio, Latin.] 
1. Change of order or time, ſo as that the 
laſt is firſt, and firſt laſt, 


If he ſpeaks truth, it is upon a ſubtle inverſion 
of the precept of God, to do good that evil may 


come of it. Brown, 


*Tis juſt the inverſion of an act of parliament : 
your lordihip firſt figned it, and then it was 
paſſed among the lords and commons. Dryden. 


the room of the other. 
To INVE'RT. v. a. [inverto, Latin. ] 


1. To turn upſide down; to place in 


contrary method or order to that which 
was before. 

With fate izwverted, ſhall I humbly woo ? 
And ſome proud prince, in wild Numidia born, 
Pray to accept me, and forget my ſcorn! Waller. 

Aſk not the cauſe why ſullen (ſpring 
So long dclays her flow'rs to bear, 

And winter ſtorms invert the year. Dryden. 

Poeſy and oratory omit things eſſential, and 
invert times and actions, to place every thing in 

the moſt affecting light. Watts. 


2. To place the laſt firſt, 
Yes, every poet is a fool | 
By demonſtration Ned can ſhow it : 
Happy, could Ned's irwerted rule 
Prove every fool to be a poet. Prior. 
3. To divert; to turn into another chan- 
nel; to embezzle. Inſtead of this 


convert or inter vert is now commonly 
uſed. 


Soly man charged him bitterly with inverting 
his treaſures to his own private uſe, and having 
ſecret intelligence with his enemies. Nes 

Inve'RTEDLY. adv. [from inderted.] In 
contrary or reverſed order. 

Placing the forepart of the eye to the hole of 
the window of a darkened room, we have a 
pretty landſkip of the objects abroad, ;nwer tel; 
painted on the paper, on the back of the eye. 

Les hann. 

To Inve'sT. v. a. [inveſlir, French; in- 
veſlto, Latin. ] 

1. To dreſs; to clothe; to array. It 
has in or with before the thing ſuperin- 
duced or conferred, 

Their geſture ſad, 
Irveft in lank lean cheeks and war-worn coats, 
Preſented them unto the gazing moon 
So many horrid ghoſts, Shatſpeare 
Thou with a mantle didſt invef 
The riſing world of waters. Mil:on. 

Let thy eyes ſhine forth in their full luſtre ; 
Ive them <wicth thy lovelieſt ſmiles, put on 
Thy choiceſt looks. Denham's S 


2. To place in poſſeſſion of a rank or 


| office. 


Burnet. 


2. Change of place, ſo that each takes | 


19 


When wo tend, or, allow ehurrdy thet 
Which we , dv. is only to, ze thar, we make 
+ placty of publick reſort, that We ave; G4 bim · 

(ſelf with them, and that we ſever. them from 
common uſes, bd Bk Si Hit. 

After the death of the other archbiſhop; be 


was :wvefted in that high dignity, and ſettled in 


his palace at Lambeth. | Clarenþ. 
The practice of all ages, and all countries 
hath been to do honour to thoſe who ire inveſie 

10 publick authority. ierbliy. 


3. To adorn z to grace; asg clothes or 


ornaments. | 'F 
Honour muſt, | 
Not accompanied, 72% him only; ; 
But figns of nobleneſs, like ſtars, ſhalt ſhine 
On all deſervers. Shatfpiare's Mach-th. 


The fooliſh, over-careful fathers for this en- 


groſs'd 

The canker'd heaps of ſtrong: atchiceved gold; 

For this they have been thoughtful to-aweft 
Their ſons with arts and martial exerciſes, Shak. 

Some great potentate, ; 

Or of the tkrones above; ſuch majeſty 

In-:fts him coming. . 
4. To confer; to give. 

If tneie can be found ſuch an inequalny be- 
tween man and man, as there is between man 
anc beaſt, or between ſoul and body, it inwe,%rh 
a tiglit of government. Bacon, 


5. To encloſe; to ſurround ſo as to in- 
tercept ſuccours or proviſious: as, the 
enemy imvef/ed the town, 


Inve'sTIENT. adj, [inveſtiens, Latin.“ 
Covering ; clothing. 1 
The ſhells ſerved as plaſms or mou!ds to this 
ſand, which, when conlolidated and freed from 
its 7 ſhell, is of the ſame ſhape as the ca- 
vity of the ſhell. Woodward, 
IxNvg'$TIGABLE. adj. [from inveſtigate.) 
To be ſearched out; diſcoverable by 
rational diſquiſition. 

Finally, in ſuch ſort they are inveſtigab/e, that 
the knowledge of them is general; the world 
hath always been acquainted with them. Heater. 

In doing evil, we prefer a leſs good before a 
greater, the greatneſs whereof is" by reaſon Ju- 
veſtigable, and may be known, Huoker, 

To INVE/'STIGATE. v. a. Lale. 
Latin.) To ſearch out; to ſind out 
by rational diſquiſition. bf 

Iuueſtigate the variety of motions and figures 

made by the organs for articulation. Holder. 

From the preſent appearances inwvsfigaete the 


powers and forces of nature, and from theſe ac- 
count fur future obſervations. 


Ali; 1 


Chepre, 

InvesT1GA'TION. #. /. [inveſligation, Fr. 
in veſtigatio, Latin. | 

1. The act of the mind by which un- 
known truths aie diſcovered. 


Not only the ir:/ligation of truth, hit the 
communication of it alto, is often pradtiſed in 


ſuch a method as neither agrees preciſc ly to ſyns © 


thetick or analytick. IF atts, 

Progrefive truth, the patient force of though:t 
Irveftigation calm, whote hlent powers 
Command the world. irunons Summer. 

2. Examination. 

Your travels I hear much of: my own fhal! 
never more be in a ftrange land, but à diligent 
int: pigation of my own tertitgries, Fete. 

Ixve'STITURE, u. /. [ French.] 
1. The right of giving poſſeſlion of any 
manor, office, or beneſice. 

He had refuſed to yield up to the pope the 
inweftiture of biſhops, and collation uf ccele ſial- 
tical dignitics within his domipions. Rale:g4, 

2. The act of giving poſſeſſion. 


INve'STMENT. 1. /. [in and v-/iment,} 
Drefs ; clothes: garment; habit. 
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Ophelia, da not belleve his vows z for they | 2. Likely to incur or to bring hatred. 


Mee e rs, 1 2726 
Not of that die which their inveſtments ſhew. 


Fou, my lord archbiſhop, 
Whoſe fee is by a civil peace maintained, 


| Whoſe beard the filver hand of peace hath | 


touch'd, 


Whofe learning and good letters peace hath 
tutur'd, 

Whoſe white inveftments figure innocence, 

The dove, ayd every bleſſed ſpirit of peace; 

M here fore do you fo ill tranſlate yourſelf 

Out of the ſpeech of peace, that bears ſuch 


grace, 
Into the harſh and boiſt*rous tongue of war? 
\ Shakfpeare. 


Ixnve'TERACY. a. /. [inveteratio, Latin. ] 
1. Long continuance of any thing bad; 
obſtinacy confirmed by time. 
The inveteracy of the people's prejudices com- 
pelled their rulers to make uſe of all means for 
reducing them. | Addiſon. 


mM [In —— Long continuance of a 


diſeaſe. 


INVE'TERATE. ad}. [ inveteratus, Lat.] 
1. Old; long eſtabliſhed. | 


The cuſtom of chriſtians was then, and had 
been a long time, not to wear garlands, and 
therefore that undoubtedly they did offend who 

eſumed to violate ſuch a cuſtom by not obſerv- 
ing that thing; the very inveterate obſervation 
whereof was a law, ſuſficient to bind all men to 
obſerve it, unleſs they could ſhew ſome higher 
law, ſome law of ſcripture, to the contrary, 

Hooker. 

It is an irveterate and received opinion, that 
cantharides, applied to any part of the body, 

touch the bladder, and exulcerate it. Bacon, 


2. Obſtinate by * continuance. 
It is not every ſinful violation uf conſcience 
that cam queneh the ſpirit; but it muſt be a 
long inveterate courſe and cuſtom of finning, 


that at length produces and ends in ſuch a curſed 
effect. South, 


He who writes ſatire honeſtly is no more an 
enemy to the offender, than the phy ſician to the 


patient, when he preſcribes harth remedies to an 


invetcrate diſeaſe. Dryden. 
In a well-inftitvted fate the executive power 


will never let abules grow izveterate, or mul- 


tiply ſo far that it will be hard to find remedies, 

Swift, 

To Inve'TERATE. v. 4. [inveterer, Fr. 

invetero, Latin.] To fix and ſettle by 
long continuance. 

The vulgar conceived, that now there was an 
end given, and a conſummation to ſuperſtitious 
prophecies, and to an ancient tacit expectation, 
which had by tradition been infuſed and imvete- 
re fed into /.m's minds. Bacon 

Let nat atheifts lay the fault of their tins 
upon human naruie, wich have their prevalence 
from long cuſtum and inveterated habit. Bentley, 


Inve'TERATENESS. n. . [from invete- 
rate.] Long continuance of any thing 
bad; obſtiuacy confirmed by time. 

As time hath rendered him more perfect in 
tne art, ſo hath. the invereratencſs of his malice 
mace him more ready in the execution. Brown. 

Neither the inverter atenefs of the miſchief, nor 
the prevaeney of the faſhion, ſhall be any excuſe 
for thuſe who will not take caic about the mean- 
ing of their words, Locate. 


Ix vET RNA “TTOR. n. ,. [Liaveleratio, Lat. 
The act of hardemng or confirming by 
long continuance, 

INVIDLIOUS. adj. [invidiofus, Latin. ] 

1. Envious ; malignant. 

mall open to thera the interior feerets of this 
myſterious at, without impoſture of iv 
reuve. Evelyn. 


Shakſpeare, ; 


This is the more uſual ſenſe. 
Agamemnon found it an invidious affair to 

give the preference to any one of the Grecian 

heroes. Broome. 

Not to be further tedious, or rather invidious, 

theſe are a few cauſes which have contributed to 

the ruin of our morals. Swift, 
InviviousLy. adv. [from invidious, ] 
t. Malignantly ; enviouſly. 


The clergy murmur againft the privileges of 

the laity ; the laity invidi/oufly aggravate the im- 

munities of the clergy.  Sprat, 
InviipiousNEss. n. .. [from invidious. 

Quality of provoking envy or hatred. 
To lexviiGORATE. v. 4. [in and vigour. ] 
To endue with vigour; to ſtrengthen ; 
to animate; to enforce, 

The ſpleen is introduced to invigorate the ſi- 
nifter fide, which, dilated, would rather infirm 
aud debilitate, | Brown, 

Gentle warmth 
Diſcloſes well the earth's all-teeming womb, 
Invigorating tender ſeeds. Philips. 

I have lived when the prince, inſtead of iv. 
gorating the laws, aſſumed a power of diſpenſing 
with them, Addiſon. 

No one can enj#y health, without he feel a 
lightſome and invigorating principle, which ſpurs 
him to action. Spedator, 

Chriſtian graces and virtues they cannot be, 
unleſs fed, invigerated, and animated by univer- 
ſal charity. Atterbury. 


InviGora'TION. 1. J. [from invigorate. ] 
1. The act of invigorating. 
2. The ſtate of being invigorated. 

I find in myſelf an appetitrve faculty, which 
is always in the very height of activity and imw7i- 
goration. Nerris. 

INVINCIBLE. adi. [ invincible, French; 
invinſibilis, Latin, ] Inſuperable; un- 
conquerable ; not to be ſubdued. 

I would have thought her ſpirits had been 
invincible againſt all aſſaults of affect ion. Shakſp. 

Should he invade their country, he would ſoun 
ſee that invincible nation with their united forces 
up in arms. Knoles. 

Tue ſpirit remains invincible, Milton, 

That miſtake, which is the conſequence of in- 
wvincible errour, ſcarce deſerves the name of wrong 
judgment. Locke. . 

If an atheiſt had had the making of himſelf, 
he would have framed a conſtitution that could 
have kept pace with his infatiable Juſt, been in- 
eincible by intemperance, and have held out a 
thouſand years in a perpetual de bauch. Bentley. 


Invi/NcIBLENESS. n. fe [from ix vinci- 
ble.) Uuconquerableneſs; inſupera- 
bleneſs. 

Inviincinty. adv, [from invincible. ] 
Inſuperably; unconquerably. 


Ye have been fearlels in his righteous Cauſe ; 
And as ye have receiv'd, ſo have ye done 
Invincibly. Milton. 

Neither invitations nor threats avail with thoſe 
who are invincibly impeded, to apply them to 
their benefit. Decay of Piety. 
INVIOLABLE. adj. [inviolable, Fr. 
inviolabilis, Latin. 

1. Not to be profaned; not to be injured. 
» Thou, be ſure, ſhalt give account 

To him who ſent us, whoſe cnarge is to keep 
This place intis/able, and theſe from harm. Milt. 

In vain did nature's wiſe command 
Divide the waters from the land, 

It daring ſhips, and men prophane, 
Invade th* inuis/able main; 

Th' eternal fences overleap, | 
And paſs at will the boundleſs deep. Dryden. 

Ye lamps of heav'n, he ſaid, and lifted high - 
His bands, now free ; thou vencrable fy ! 


* 


— 


2. In a manner likely to provoke hatred. | 


Invis/able pow'rs! ador'd with dread, ++ - 

Be all of you adjur'd. Dryden. 

This birthright, when our author pleaſes, muſt 

and muſt yot be facred and int/olable, Locke, 
2. Not to be broken. 

The prophet David thinks, that the very mect» 
ing of men together, and their accompanying 
one another to the houſe of God, ſhould make 

the bond of their love inſoluble, and tie them in 
a league of invic/able amity. Hooker. 
See, ſee, they join, embrace, and ſeem to kiſs, 
As if they vow'd ſome league izwvielable, Shakſ. 
3. Inſuſceptible of hurt or wound. 
Th' inviclable ſaints - 
In cubick phalanx firm advanc'd intire. Milton. 
InviioLaBLY. adv. [from inviolable, |] 
Without breach ; without failure. 

Mere acquaintance you have none: you have 
drawn them all into a nearer line; and they who 
have converſed with you, are for ever after in- 
vio/ably yours. Dryden. 

The true profeſſion of chriſtianity invio/ably 
engages atl its followers to do good to all men. 

0 Sprat. 

InvioLATE. adj. [ inviolate, French; invio- 

latus, Latin. } Unhurt”7; uninjured ; un- 
profaned ; unpolluted ; unbroken. 

His fortune of arms was ſtill inwio/ate, Bacon, 

But let imvic/ate truth be always dear 
To thee, even before friendſhip, truth prefer. 


enham, 
If the paſt 
Can hope a pardon, by thoſe mutual bonds 
Nature has ſeal'd between us, which, though I 
Have cancell'd, thou haſt ſtil] preſerv*d inwiclates 
I beg thy pardon, Denham's Soy, 
My love your claim i»vic/ate ſecures ; 
Dryden. 


Tis writ in fate, I can be only yours. 
In all the changes of his doubtful ſtate, 
His truth, like heav'n's, was kept invielate. 
Dryden. 
I'nviovs. adj. [invius, Latin.) Impaſe 
ſable ; untrodden. 
If nothing can oppugn his love, 
And virtue Invieus ways can prove, 
What may not he confide to do, 
That brings both love and virtue too? Hud:bras, 


To Inv1'sSCATE. v. a. in and viſcus, Lat.] 
To lime; to entangle in glutinous mat- 
ter. : | 

The camclion's food being flies, it hath in the 
tongue a mucous and ſlimy extremity, whereby, 
upon a ſudden emiſſion, it intiſcatss. and in 
tangleth thoſe inſects. Brown. 

IxnvisiBr'LITY. 2. J. [inviſibilite, French; 
from invi/ible,] The ſtate of being in- 

viſible; imperceptibleneſs to ſight. 

They may be demonſtrated to be innumerable, 
ſubſtituting their ſmallneſs for the reaſon of their 
inviſibility. . Ray, 

INVISIBLE. adj. [invifible, Fr. inviſi- 
bilis, Lat.] Not perceptible by the 
ſight ; not to be ſeen. 

He was inti//ible that hurt me ſo; 

And no.e viſible, but ſpirits, can go. Sidney 
The threaden fails, 

Borne with th” iu and creeping wind, 

Drew the huge bottoms to the furrow'd ſea. 


Shak peare, 
'Tis wonderful, / 


That an i:w/1ble inſtinct ſhould frame them 


To loyalty unleazn'd, honour untaught, Saif. 
To us inviſible, or dimly teen, 
In theſe thy loweſt works. Milton. 


He that believes a God, believes ſuch à being 
as hath all pe:#e&ions;; among which this 1s 
one, that he is u ſpirit, and confequently that he 
is inv//tvte, and cannot be ſcen. JI, an 

It ſeems eaſier to make one's ſelf invifibte ty 
others, than to make another's thoughts viſible 
to me, which are not viſible to himſelf. Lecte. 


Invi'seBLY. adv. [from invi¹ e. Im- 
pereeptibly to the Gght. 


Age by degrees imnfbly duth creep, © | 
Nor do we ſcem to die, but fall aſleep. Deny. 


Invita'TioN. * [ invitation, Fr. invi- 
h 


tatio, Lat.] e act of inviting, bid- 
ding, or calling to any thing with ce- 
remony and civility, 
That other anſwer'd with a lowly look, 
And ſoon the gracious imitation took. Dyyd. 
Invi'tTaToRY. adj, [from invito, Lat.] 
Uſing invitation; containing invitation. 
To INVITE. v. a, ¶ invito, gn 53 in- 
wviter, French.] | 
T. To bid; to alk to any place, particu- 
larly to one's own houle, with intreaty 
and complaiſance. 
If thou be mired of a mighty man, withdraw 
thy ſ(clf. 80 Ecclus. 
He comes invite by a younger ſon. Ailton. 
When much company is invited, then be as 
ſparing as poſüble of your coals. Swift, 


2. To allure ; to perſuade ; to induce by 
hope or pleaſure, 
A war upon the Turks is more worthy than 
upon any other gentiles, though facility and 
| hope of ſucceſs miglit invite ſome other choice. 
, | Bacon. 
Nor art thou ſuch 
Created, or ſuch place laſt here to dwell, 
As may not oft invite, though (pirits of heav'n, 
To viſit thee. Miitan's Paradiſe Loft. 
The liberal contributions ſuch teachers met 
with, ſerved ſtill to invite more labuurers into 
that work. Decay of Piety. 
Shady groves, that caſy ſleep ite, | 
And after toilſume days a ſoft repoſe at night. 
Dr yden's Virgil. 
To Ixv1i'TE. v. n. [invito, Latin.] To 
aſk-or call to any thing pleating. 
All things ite | 
To peacetul counſels. Milton. 
INVI IEA. n. / [from invite,] He who 
invites. ; 
They forcibly cut out abortive votes, ſuch as 
their ite and encuuragers molt fancied, 
King Charles, 
Honour was the aim of the gueſts, and inte- 
reſt was the ſcope of the iviter, Swalricdge. 
Wines and cates the tablcs grace, 
But moſt the kind inwiter's checrful face. Pope. 


Invi'tTINGLY. adv. [from inviting.) In 
ſuch a manner as invites or allures. 

If he can but dreſs up a temptation to look 

invitingly, the buſinefs is done, Decay of Picty. 


To InuU'MBRATE. v. a. [inumbro, Lat.] 
To fhade ; to cover with ſhades. Did. 
Ixvu'xCT1ON. n. . [inungo, inunflus, Lat.) 


Ihe act of ſmearing or anointing, 

The wiſe author of nature hath placcd on the 
rump two glandules, which the bird catches 
hold upon with her bill, and ſqueezes out an 
oily liniment, fit for the inur797 of the feathers, 
and cauling their filaments to cohere. Ray 


IxuNDA'TION. . ſ. [inundation, French; 
inundatio, Latin. ] 

1. The overflow of waters; flood; de- 
luge. Jnundation, ſays Cowley, implies 
leſs than deluge. 

Her father counts it dangerous, 
That the would give her ſorrow ſo much ſway ; 

Aud in his wiſdom haites our marriage, 

To ſtop the inuwnlation of her tears. Shakſpeare. 
The ſame inundation was not, valt forty foot 
in moſt places ; fo that ſome few wild intabi- 

. tants of the woods eicaped. Bacon. 

All founta.1.s of the deep, 
Broke up, ſhali ::cave the ochun to uſurp 
Beyond all bounds, 'til! {naunticy rife 
Above the higheſt hills. AM:iton's Par. Lofl. | 
This inund.iti9n unto te Egy;tians happene! i, 


| Tour cars about your banks infers a fear 
| Dryden. 


INV 


Of threatening floods, and /nundations near. 


No ſwelling inundation hides the grounds, 
But cryſtal currents glide within their bounds, 
a Gay. 
2. A confluence of any kind. 
Many good towns, through that inundation of 
the Iriſh, were utterly waſted, Spenſer. 
To I'nvocate. v. a. [invoco, Latin.] 
To invoke; to implore ; to call upon; 
to pray to, 
Poor key-cold figure of a holy king! 
Be 't lawful, that I /»wecate thy ghoult, 
To hear the lamentations of poor Anne. 
If Dagon be thy god, 
Go to his temple, inwocate his aid 
With ſolemnett devotion. Miltun's Agoniſtes. 
Here rather let me drudge, and carn my bread, 
Till vermin or the draff of ſervile food 
Conſume me, and oft invocated death 
Haſten the welcome end of all my pains. 
Milton's Ageniſtes. 
Invoca'TioON. n. /. [invocation, French; 
invocatio, Latin. ] 


1. The act of calling upon in prayer. 

Is not, the name of prayer uſual to ſignify 
even all the ſervice that ever we do unto God? 
And that for no other cauſe, as 1 ſuppoſe, but 
to ſhew that thero is in religion no acceptable 
duty, which devout intecdtion of the name of 
God doth not either preſuppoſe or infer. Hooker. 

2, The form of calling for the aſſiſtance 


or preſence of any being. 
My invocation is 

Honeſt and fair, and in his miſtreſs' name. 
Skakſpeare. 
The propoſition of Gratius is contained in a 
line, and that of invocation in half a line. Waſe. 
I will ſtrain myſelf to breathe out this one in- 
Tocation, Hewel. 
The whole poem is a prayer to fortune, and 
the inwzcation is divided between the two deities 
Addiſon on Italy. 


INVOIcER. . J. [This word 1s perhaps 
corrupted from the French word exvoyez, 


Shakf. 


ſhip, or of the articles and price of goods 

ſent by a factor, 

7o Invo'Rs. v. a, [invoco, Latin; in- 
Poguer, French.) To call upon; to 
implore ; to pray to; to invocate. 

The power I will iavete dwells in her eyes, 

Sidney. 
One peculiar nation to ſelect 
From all the reſt of whom to be izvot'd. Milton 
Tue ſkilful bard, 

Striking the Thracian harp, inte&es Apollo, 

To make his hero and himſelf immortal. Jr. 
To Invo'Lve. v. . [in volvo, Latin. ] 
1. To inwrap; to cover with any thing 

circumfluent. | 

Leave a ſinged bottom all ;nto/w'd 
With ſtench and ſmoke. Melton. 

No men could miſs his way to heaven for want 
of light; and yet ſo vain are they as to think 
they oblige the world by invo/ving it in darkneſs. 

Decay of Picty. 

In a cloud involv'd, he takes his flight, 
Where Grecks and Trojans mix'd ia mortal 

fi aht. Dy. len. 

2. To imply; to compriſe. 

We cannot de monſtrate theſe thiygs ſo as to 
ſhew that the contrary neceſſarily inw9.77 a con- 
tradiction, Ti latſan. 

z. To intxiſt; to join. 

He knows his end with mine inolv'd. Milton, 

4. To take in; to catch; to conjoin. 

The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 

I. velbes a vall ins otuntary throng. Pape. 


Sin we ſhould n te altogether; but our hatred 
of it may in ve the perlon which we ſhouic 


not hate at all. 


when it is winter unto the Ethiopinns, ret en. | 


| Tyrants and ſlaves. 


ſend. ] A catalogue of the freight of a| 


due death nioluer 
* Thimſin's Summer. 
5. To entangle. 4; SO 
This reference of the name to a thing whereof 
we have no idea, is ſo far from helping at all, 
that it only ſerves the inore to imolve us in dif- 
ficulties. Locke. 
As obſcure and imperfe& ideas often ue 


our reaſon, ſo do dubious words puzzle men's 
reaſon. Lecke, 


6. To complicate ;z to make intricate. 
Some imwly'dtheir ſnaky tolds. Ailton. 
Syllogiſm is of neceſſary uſe, even to the 
lovers of truth, to ſhew them the fallacies that 
are often concealed in florid, witty, or mov 4 
diſcourſcs, | Locke, 


7. To blend; to mingle together con- 
fuſedly. | 


Earth with hell mingle and ime, Milton, 
Invo'LuNTARILY. adv. from involun- 
tary. | Not by choice ; not ſpontaneouſly. 
INVO'LUNTARY. adj. [in and volun- 


tarius, Latin; involuntaire, French. 


I. Not having the power of choice. 
The gath'ring number, as it moves along, 
Involves a vaſt imvoluntary throng 
Who gently draw, and ſtruggling leſs and leſs, 
Roll in her vortex, and her pow'r confeſs. Pepe. 


2. Not choſen ; not done willingly. 

The ſorbeatance of that action, conſequent to 
ſuch cummand of the mind, is called voluntary ; 
and whatſcever action is performed without ſuck 
a thought of the mind, is called involuntary. Locke, 

But why, ab tell me, ah too dear ! 

Steals down my Cheek th' involuntary tear? 
Pepe. 
InvorLvu'TiION. 2. /. [involutio, Latin. | 
1. The act of involving or inwrapping. 
2. The ſlate of being entangled; com- 
plication. 


All things are mixed, and cauſes blended by 
mutual iuvνοννuidus. Glaruille. 


3. That which is wrapped round any 
thing. 

Gieat conceits are raiſed of the imvo/ution or 
membranous covering called the filly - huw, ſome- 
times fcund about the heads of children. | 

Brown's Vulgar E:rours, 

To Inv're. v. a. [in and wre.] To ha- 

bituate; to make ready or willing by 

practice and cuſtom; to accuſtom. It 

had anciently with before the thing 
practiſed, now to. | 

Becauſe they ſo proudly inſult, we muſt alittle 
inure their cars 477k hearing how others, whom 
they more regard, are accuſtomed to uſe the et- 
ſame language with us. Hoc ler. 

If there miglit be added true art and learning, 
there would be as much difference, in maturity 
of judgment, between men t&.rewwith erured, and 
that which nuw men arc, as between men that 
are now and innocents. Ilowker, 

That it may no p{:inful work endute, 

It 79 ſtrong labour can itſelf inure. Hyrb. Tale, 


lately inured te the mild and goudiy government 
of the Confeſſor. Spenjer, 
The forward hand, inwr'd te wounds, makes 
way | | 
Upon the ſharpeil fronts of the moſt fierce. 
Daniel, 
Then cruel, by their ſports t blood inw*'d 
Of 6gliting beaſts, and men to beaſts expos'd. 
Melton. 
To inwre 
Our prompt obedience. Ai/t>n's Par. Loft, 
They, who had been moſt 7muwn?d te butincts, 
had not in their lives ever undergone fo great fa— 
tigue for twenty days together, (arenas, 
We may iure ourſelves by cuſtom 25 bear 
the extremities of weather without injury, 


Sat. 
21 


Addiſon's Guardign, 
6 p 2 
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England was a peaccable kingdom, and but, 
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IE HNr. 3. / [from iuure.] Prac- 3. Intimate; domeſtick ; familiar. | | 3. It is doubtful whether the following 
W habit ; uſe; cuſtam; n „FThbough the lord of the liberty do pain him- examples ſhould not be enrap; or inrap, 
f iron will acquire by mere continuance a ſe- . ſelf all he 00 to yield equal juſtice unto all, yet from in and rap, rapio, Latin, to \raviſh 


cret appetite, and habitual inclination to the fite F can there not but great abuſes lurk in ſo inward | 
i held; then how much more may education, and abſolute a privilege. Spenſer. @ L do fi TE nd g „ 
being nothing elſe but a conſtant plight and in- | All my inward friends abhorred me. Fob. 3 = ED Derne 
unement, induce by cultorn good habits into a fea- 4. Seated in the mind And though "tis wonder that cnwrapt me thus, 
4. veated inthe mind, Y dneſ 
—— Wetton, | ! et tis not madneſs; Shakſpearts 
1 en ; 7 44 Princes have but their titles for their glories, For if ſuch holy ſong | ; 
To Inv'sxn, v. a. [in and urn.] To in- 3 — for an inward toil ; Enwrap. our fancy long, 
tomb; to bury. ; | nd ror unter imaginations, Time will run back, and fetch the age of gold, 
b; Ih F | 08 "rr, feel a 3 of reſtleſs cares. Shak/, ? * Milton, 
Whereia we ſaw thee quietly inurn' d, |; han 2-40 , | IxwRaOUGUHr. adj. in and vroupht,] 
Hath op'd its ponderous and marble jaws 1. Any thing within, generally the | Adorned with Zan. F 1 
To caſt thee up again. Shatſpeare”s Hamlet. bowels, Seldom has this ſenſe a fin- | .. Camus, reverend fir, went footing flow, 
Amidſt the tears of Trojan dames d, | gular, His mantle hairy and his bonnet ſedge, 
And by his loyal OUR n nn d. Dryd. | Then facrificing, laid |  Inwrought with figures dim, and on the edge 
Ixv'srion. n. /. [inuſtio, Latin.] The | The inwards, and their fat, with incenſe ſtrew'd | Like to that ſanguine flower inſcrib'd with woe. 
act of burning. On the cleft wood, and all due rites g b 72 1 F [iz and —5 
v1 a Fr. bode? i "Milton, | 40 INWBE ATHE, v. a. Lin and wreath, 
1287 leſs * [Sr mee eee ] | They eſteem them-mott profitable, becauſe of Jo ſurround as with. a wreath. 

Te — to — and cold is a 8 and the great quantity of fat den theis 8 Bind their reſplendent locks inwreath'd with 
abe 3 8 Ty or timer, beams. ; Milton, 
inutiie eculatioa. | A 1 Hijlory. 2. Intimate; near acquaintance, Little Nor leſs the palm of peace /wwreathes thy 

IxvTYLiiry. n. / finutilite, Fr. inutili. uſed. - ; . 5 
tas, Latin.] Ufeleſſneſs; unprofita- Sir, I was an inward of his; a fly fellow was | JOB. n. . [A low word now much in 
bleneſs. | Df = duke; and I know the cauſe 3 uʒſe, of vrhich I cannot tell the etymology.] 

Inyv'LNERABLE. adj. in vulnerable, Fr. rawing. f peare. 1. Petty, piddling W-. ll a piece of 
invulnerabilis, Lat.] Not to be wounded ; I's WARDLY, adv, [from inward. ] | chance work. : 
ſecure from wound. 1. In the heart ; privately, 2. A low mean lucrative buſy affair. 

Our cannon's malice vainly ſhall be ſpent That which inwardly each man ſhould be, He was now with his old friends, like an old 
Agaiaſt th' im a'ncrable clouds of heav'n. Shak/. the church outwardly ought ro teſtify. Hooker. . favourite of a cunning miniſter after the job 18- 

| Nor vainly hope * I bleed inwardly tor my lord. Shakſpeare. ] over. | Arbuthnot, 
To be inviulnerable in thoſe bright arms, 1 Mean nu $a king, though inwardly he | No cheek is known to bluſh, no heart to throb, 

| That mortal dint none caa reſiſt. ton, | mourn d, : | Save when they loſe a queſtion, or a job. Pope. 
hi v meſſa, though by Pallas taught, In pomp triumphant to the town return'd,. Such patents as theſe never were granted with. 
8 By love !muwlncrable thought, b Attended by the chiefs. : Dryden, a view of being a job, for the intereſt of a par- 
. Searciing in books for wiſdom's aid, 2. In the parts within ; internally. | ticular perſon to the damage of the publick. 
i Was in the very ſea:ch betray'd. Swift, | K Let Benedict, like covered fire, = / c a h Swift, 
I N : onſume away in ſighs, waſte inwardly. Shak. | 3, A ſudden ſtab with a ſharp inſtrument. 
18 To] gu c or fortify 15 1 all. - 10 Cantharides he preſcribes both outwardly and 7 os Vs. a. P 
| Eenciore . 1 dly. ; MF . . . 
[4 | Tires ſuch towns in thoſe places with the Win : fe; it . 1. 10 ſtrike ſuddenly with a ſharp inſtru- 
N garriſons, would be ſo augmented as they would 3 - ien in 10n or concavity- Fr ae 
us be able with little to #nwal/ themſelves ſtrongly. | /NWARDNEssS. n. /. [from inward.] In- " As an aſs-with a galled back was feeding in a 
3 i Spenſer on Ireland. B 1 3 | 2 a raven pitched upon him, and (at 
= NWARD,. ou know my ixwardneſs and love bling of the ſore, L' Eftrange, 
92 * Aas. 5 adv. [ mpeand, Saxon, ] Is very much unto the — and Claudio. 2. To drive in a ſharp inſtrument. Han 
4 Toward the internal parts; within, p . Shakſpeare. | Let peacocke and turkey leave j«bbing their 
Vi 1 The parts of living creatures that be more in- To INWE'AVE. 2 tur ee inweaved, Dex. . Taffer. 
wards, nouriſh more than the outward fleſh. part. paſſ. inwave, mwoven, or in- N The work would, where a ſmall irregularity of 
. Baca Natural Hiſtory. u,. [in and weave. ] | | Ruff ſhould happen, draw or job the edge into the 


ſtuff. Meaon. 
2* Jos. v. n. To play the ſtockjobber; 
to buy and ſell as a broker. | 


The medicines which go to theſe magical oint - 1. To mix any thing in weaving, ſo that 
ments are ſo ſtrong, that if they were uſed i- it forms part of the texture. 
| award; they would kill; and therefore they A fair border, wrought of ſundry flowers, 


— 


work putentiy, though outwards. | Bacon ind 1. ! The judge ſhall je, the biſhop bite the town, 
2: Wich inflection or incurvity; con- eee 8 SS Aa 3 Aud mighty dukes pack cards for half a crown. 
-ayvely. | Their crowns, izwvwve with amaranth and gold. | 1 
f He 8 out his arm in ſign of peace, with Milton Jo 's tears. n. /. An herb. Ainſworth, 
his breatt bending {war d, Di den. And oer ſoft palls of purple grain unfold Jo'BBER. n. F [ from ob.] 
3. Into the mind or thoughts. Rich tap'firy, ſtiffen'd with inwover gold. Pope. 1. A man who ſells flock in the publick 
Looking in buỹ we ae firicken dumb; | 2, To intertwine z to complicate. funds. 
looking upward we ſpeak and pre: ail. Hotter. The roof | So caſt it in the ſouthern s, 
Ceicftrel bght OE Tn Ing © Of thickeſt covert was /rrwaven ſhade. Milton. And view it through a jebber's bill; 
Sunne inwards, and tne foul t TOUS 2 er To Inwo'on. v. a. [in and wood ] o Put on what ſpectacles you pleaſe, 
4 pow'is Milton hide in woods. Not uſed. Your guinea 's but a guinea ſtill. Sift, 
1 Irra ps as Sh He got out of the river, inwwooded himſelf ſo as T, One who does —— e, bly f 
NWARD. 5 the lacies loſt the marking his ſportfulneſs, OBBERNOWL. 8. . * probably from 
a t ; a+ a 
1. Iaternal; placed not on the outſide bu Siclney. | jobbe, Flemiſh, dull, and now!l, hnol, 


wittun. . To Inwra'p. 8 . * a a 
ie could not reſt, but did his tout heart eat, [ 5 ] 


And waſle his inward gall with deep deſpigitt. 
Fairy Queen. 


Saxon, a head.] Loggerhead ; block- 


1. To cover by involution ; to involve. head. 


And over them Arachne high did lift And like the world, men's jobZernowls | 


To each inward part cad apa, TOR 5 her Fe net, Turn 10und upon their cars, ho pres Hudibras, 
u Bats tile es e an monk gn, a . C. | JOCKEY. 7. J. [from ach, thediminu- 
Siehnels, contributing y my * N OO Covering diſcovets your quick ſoul ; that we | - tive of John, COmes ackey, or as the 
thc making down die ICATOnnang. 07 te m— 7 May in your ihrough» thine front our hearts Scotch, Tockey, uſed for any boy, and 
dilcovu the inward tructure more plainly. - 
may d. Pepe. thoughts ſee, Donne. e for a boy that rides race - 
2. Reflecting; deeply thinking. 2. To perplex; to puzzle with difficulty | horſes.] of 
"Wars, read Smiles their flatt'sy I receiv'd ! or obſcurity. | : 1. A fellow that rides horſes in the race. 
Bt be at and imwerd to myſel again The caſe is no ſooner made than reſolved; if [Theſe were the wiſe ancients, who heaped up 
x Spas eſs matters I revul'd, in vain. it be made not /nwrapyed, but plainly and per- greater honours on Pindar's jeckies than on the 
Per les d, bh , 11 pany 7 


Pr ior. ſpicuvully, Bacon, | poet himfelt, Aadiſon. 
5 | | 
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2. A man that deals in horſes,” 
A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. 
75 O'CKEY. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To juſtle by riding againſt one. 
2. To cheat; to 3 | 
JOCO'SE. adj. { jocoſur, Latin.) Merry; 
144 z given to jeſt. 


* 


the ſubje& be ſacred, all ludicrous turns, 


and jocoſe or comical airs, ſhould be excluded, 
leſt young minds learn to trifle with the awful 
ſolemaities of religion. 


Joco'stLy. adv. [from jocaſe.] Wag- 
giſhly ; in jeſt; in game. 

Spondanus imagines that Ulyſſes may poſſibly 

ſpeak jocoſely, but in truth Ulyſſes never behaves 


with levity. iN Broome. 
Joco'sexness. J 2. /. [from jocy/e.] 
Joco'siTy. Waggery; merriment. 


A laugh there is of contempt or indignation, 

as well as of mirth or jocofity. Brown. 
JO'CULAR. adj. [jocularis, Latis.] 
Uſed in jeſt; merry; jocoſe ; wag- 
giſh ; not ſerious: uſed both of men 
and things. | 


Theſe jocular ſlanders are often as miſchievou 
as thoſe of deepeſt deſign, Gow. of the Tongue. 
The ſatire is a dramatick poem; the ttile is 
partly ſerious, and partly ſocular. Dryden. 
Good Vellum, don't be jocular. Adaiſon. 


JocuLa'riTY. . /. [from jocular.] Mer- 
riment ; diſpoſition to jeſt. 


The wits of thoſe ages were ſhort of heſe of 


ours; when men could maintain immutable 


faces, and perſiſt unalterably at the <octs of | 


jocularity. Brown's Vaulgar Errours, 
JO CUND. adj. [ocundus, Lat.] Merry; 
gay; airy; lively. 
There 's comfort yet; then be thou N 
| | hakſpeare. 
No jocund health, that Denmark drinks to day, 
But the great cannon to the clouds ſhall tell. 


: Shakſpeare. 
They on their mirth and dance 


Intent with jocund muſick charm his ear. Milton. 


Alexis ſhun'd his fellow-ſwains, 
Their rural ſports, and jocund rains, Prior. 


Jo'cunDLy, adv. [from jocund.] Merrily; | 


gayly. 1 

He has no power of himſelf to leave it; but 
he is ruined jocund!y and pleaſantly, and dam- 
ned according to his heart's defire, Scuth. 


27 JOG. v. a. [ ſchocken, Dutch.) To 


puſh; to ſhake by a ſudden impulſe; 
to give notice by a ſudden puſh. 
Now leaps he upright, ſegs me and cries, Do 
ou (ee 
Yonder well favour'd youth. 
Tunis ſaid, he gg d his good ſteed nigher, 
Aud ſteer'd him gently toward the ſquire. Hub. 
I was pretty well pleaſed while I expeticd, 


till fruition ſegged me out of my pleaſing flume | 


ber, and I knew it was but a dream. 
Sudden I joge'd Uiy ſſes, who was laid 
Faft by my fide, Pope's Odyſſey. 
To Jos. v. n. . 
1. lo move by ſuccuſſation ; to move with 
{mall thocks Ike thoſe of a low trot. 
Tue door is open, fir, there lies good way, 
You may be jeggirg while your boots are giect , 
Shakſpeare. 
Here heth one, who did moſt truly prove 
That te could never die while he could move; 
So bung his deſtiny, never to rot 
While he might hl joz on and keep his trot. 


Norris. 


Milton. 


2. To travel idly and heavily. 
Jag on, /g on the fout- path way, 
And merrily heat the ſtile-a, 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your fad tires in a nile-a, 


Sha#ſpeare. 


Watts. | 


Donne. 
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} _ Away they trotted together : but Fu they were 

| Jogging on, the wolf ſpy'd a bare plate about the 

f dog's neck. n * 2 ren 4. 

Thus they jog on, ftill henry, thriving, 

And murd'ring plays, which they miſcal re- 
viving. | 

Jog. n. J. [from the verb.] | 


t. A puſh; a flight ſhake ; a ſudden in- 
' terruption by a puſh or ſhake; a hint 
given by a puſh. | 
As a leopard was valning himſelf upon his 
party-coloured (kin, a fox gave him a jog, and 
whiſpered, that the beauty of the mind was 
above that of a painted outſide. L' Eftrange. 
Nick found the means to flip a note into 
Lewis's hands, which Lewis as ilily put into 
John's pocket, with a pinch or a jog to wain 
him what he was about. Arbuthnot. 
A letter when I am inditing, 
Comes Cupid and gives me a jog, 
And I fill all the paper with writing 
Of nothing but ſwcet Molly Mog. Swift, 
2. Arub; a ſmall ſtop; an irregularity 
of motion. 
How that u hich penetrates all bodies without 
the leaſt jog or obſtruction, thould impreſs a 
| motion on any is inconceiveable. Glanville, 
Jo'6GER. n. /. [from zog.] One who 
moves heaviiy and dully, 
\ - They, with their fellow joggers of the _ 


Ye n. 

To Jo'6GLE. v. 2. To ſhake, 
In the head of man, the baſe of the brain is 
| Parallel to the horizon; by which there is leſs 


danger of the two brains jogg/ing, or ſlipping out 
of their place, crham, 


 Jo'HNAPPLE. n. / 

A j«hnapple is a good reliſhed ſharp apple the 
ſpring following, when moſt other fruit is ſpent : 
tuey are ft for the cyder plantations. Mortimer. 


| 
To Join. v. a. [| joindre, French. ] 
1, Lo add one to another in contiguity. 
Woe unto them that /in houſe to houſe, that 
lay ticki to field. [ſaiah, 
Join them one to another into one ſtick, Ezek. 
The wall was jsined together unto the half. 
Nehemiah. 


1 


— 


»” 


— m 


2. To couple; to combine. 

| In this faculty repeating and joining together 
| its ideas, the mind has great power. Locke, 
3. To unite in league or marriage. 

One only daughter heirs my crown and ſtate, 
Whom nut our oracles, nor heav'n, nor fate, 
Nor frequent prodig ies permit to /e 
With any native of the Auſonian line. Dryden. 

4. To daſh together; to collide; to en- 
counter: this ſenſe is to be found in the 
pbraſe to join battle, in which, battle 
tecms not to fignify fight, but troops 
in array, commutere excrcitus, though it 
may likewiſe mean fight, as, commutere 

rælium. 
When they joined battle, Iſtacl was ſmitten. 
1 Samuel. 
They ſhould with reſolute minds endure, 
until they might /n battle with their enemies. 
l Anclis. 


— * 


— 


5. To aſſociate. 
Go near and n thyſelf to this chariot, Act,. 
Thou ſhalt not be js/red with them in bunal, 
Iſaiah, 
6. To unite in one act. 
Our bek notes are treaion to his fame, 
Join'd with the loud applaule of publick voice. 
Dryer, 
Thy tuneful voice with numbers juin, 
Thy words will more prevail than mine. Drzden, 
7. To unite in concord, 
Be perfectly joined together in the ſame m_ 
e 


8. To act in concert with, 


Dryden. 
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e jointly vow to7join ro/orher heßd. M din. 
10 Je wm e . 
Nusa, e vhs Wits e [1, 
uſtus's houſe joined hard to the ſynagogue. 


0 s Ae. 

9. To cloſe ; to claſh... { | BY 0 | 
Look you, all you that, kiſs my lady peace at 

home, that our armies ein not in a bot day. Shak. 
Here 's the earl of Wiltſhire's blood, 


Whom I encounter'd, as the battles join'd. Shakf. 
3. To unite with in marriage, or any 
other league. 
Should we again break thy commandments, 
and join in affinity with the people? Ezra. 
4. To become confederate. 
When there falleth out any war, they join unto 
cout enemies, and fight againit us. Exodus. 


Let us make peace with him, before he 7 
with Alexander againſt us, 1 Mac, 


Ev'n you yuuſelf 
Join with the reſt ; you are armed againſt me. 
Dryden, 
Any other may eln with him that is injured, 
and aiſiſt him in recovering ſatisfaction. £o:&e, 
Jo'tnpes. u. /. {from join. ] ConjunRion z 
joining. Not uſed. © 
A contract of eternal bond of love, 
Confirm'd by mutual joinder bf your hands. 
Shakſpeare, 
Jolix RR. . /. [from join.] One whoſe 
trade is to make utenſils of wood com- 
pacted. 


The people wherewith you plant ought to be 
ſmiths, carpenters, and joiners, Bacon's Eſſays. 
It is counted good workmanſhip in a einer 30 
bear his hand curiouſly even. Meoxon's Mech, Ex. 


Jo'tNERy. n. /. [from zoiner.] 
Joinery is an aft whereby ſeveral pieces of 
wood are ſo fitted and joined together by ſttait 


lines, ſquares, miters, or any bevel, that they 
ſhall ſeem one entire piece, 


Meoxon, 
Jo ix r. n. /. [ junfura, Lat. jointure, Fr.] 
1. Articulation of limbs; juncture of 
moveable bones in animal bodies. 
Dropſies and Athmas, and joint racking rheums, 
Miitou. 
I felt the ſame pain in the ſame joint. Temple, 
2. Hinge ; junctures which admit motion 
of the parts, | 
The coach, the cover whereof was made with 
ſuch joints that as they might, to avoid the wea- 
ther, pull it up cloſe when they lied; fo when 
they would, they might remain as ditcovered and 
openſighted as on hoifeback. 
3. In joinery. | jointe, French, ] 
Straight Jines,. m juiners language, is called a 


dicty, 


IS, planed. Nauen. 


4. A knot or commiſſure in a plant. 
5. One of the limbs of an animal cut up 
by the butcher. 
In bringing a eint of meat, it falls out of your 
hand. Saut. 
6. Out of Joix r. Luxated; ſlipped from 
the focket, or correſpondent part where 
it naturally inoves. | 
Jacob's nigh was 97 of joint, Cer, 
My head and whole bocy was fore hurt, and 
alto one of my arms and legs put cut of yore, 
Herbert, 
7. Out of Joint. Thrown into confuſion 
and atforder ; confuſed ; full of diſturb- 
ance. 
The time is cut of pint, oh curſes ſpight ! 
That ever | was bern to let it tient, e. 
Joi Nr, ad}. 5 
| 1. Snartd among many, 


„„ 
. © 
. „ — : — ＋——⁵³ð⁵ . .... 


Joint, that is, two pieces of wood are hot, bat 


4a ps oo Go — 


l 
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Egatertain no more * AN rU 1 1 5 * 771 | Ig 
Thin % Funden 14d apo us aft, 874% J TURE, . J. { jointure, Freneh, ] 1. Suren elevation of ſpirit. 1 0 
' Though it be common im feſpeck of forme 35 | Eftate ſettled on a wife to be enjoyed | He — a proud js//ity commanded him — 
it is not ſo to all manłk ind: but is the joire pro- | after her huſband's deceaſe. = wht x ; Fig» ee wha Sid 4 
perty of this country, or this pariſh. Locke, | The ſinturg that your king muſt make, a M % en $4 N 40. Sidney. 
2. United in the ſame poſſeſſion : 25 we Wirh her dow'ry ſhall be counterpois'd. Sp. 2, Merriment ; feltwity. 1 7 
ſay joint heirs or cobei aint het | The old counteſs of Deſmond, who lived in With joyance bring her, and with jollity. 

Fn F- 1-1-2 Ty J0 eirefſes or 1589, and many years ſince, was married in : f IC Spenſer. 
Edward the Fourth's time, and held her jointure There ſhall theſe pairs of faithful lovers be 


. Coherreſſes. 


* 


1 The ſun and man did ſtrive, from all the carls of Deſmond fince' then, Wedded, with Theſes, all in jollity. , Shatſp. 
Font tenants of the world, Who ſhould ſurvive. Raleigh's Hiſt. of the World. The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar z 
"_p Donne. There 's a civil queſtion us'd of late, All now was turn'd to je/lity and game, * 
Pride then was not; nor arts, that pride to aid; Where lies my jeinture, where your own eſtate 3 To luxury and riot, feaſt and dance. Milton. 
Man walk'd with beaſt eint tenant of the ſhade. Dryden. Good men are never ſo ſurpriſed as in the midft 
2 7 Pope. What 's property ? You ſee it alter, | of their Jollities, nor ſo fatally overtaken and 
3+ Combined 3 acting together in concert. Or, in a mortgage, prove a lawyer's ſhare, caught as wheu the table is made the ſnare. 
On your int vigour now, Or, in a j»inture, vaniſh from the heir, Pope. ich. South, 
My hold of this new Kingdom all depends. At. Joisr. . /. [from joindre, Fr.] The ſe- With branches we te faneg nden, and ous 
In a war carried on by the joint force of fo 4 b 727 In fallicy the day ordain'd to be the Jalt, Dryden. 
a Jo - CONUETY DAM Or à Hoor. My heart was filled with melanchol ſee 
many nations, France could ſend troops. Addi/. P ; * + gulf rag A+ 
Some wood is not good to uſe for beams or ſeveral dropping in the midſt of mirth and jo//7zy, 
To Jo * v. a. [from the noun, ] * —_— — Li 3 Mortimer. £ Addiſon's SpeBtater. 
1 o form in 7 e Kette ro Ihe top was nol . . 56 
The fingers 972 for motten, . d there ood faſtened to . Swift, } * ag. Ls em lively 
and furniſhed with ſeveral muſcles. Ray. To Jois r. v. 4. {from the noun. ] To fit | I+ Gay merry; airy; cheerful; lively; 
= To form many parts into one. In the ſmaller beams of a flooring. jovial. | . ; 
Againſt the ſteed he threw JOKE. =. /. [ jocus, Lat.] A jeſt ; ſome- GEO a jolly troop of huntſmen, come z 
3 ern ſpear, which hiſſing as it flew, thing not ſerious. | ur luſty — Ie Nr s King John. 
. , h . . A 5 . 
Pierce 3 1 the yielding plaoks of v7 wy fs oy „e _ _—_— * 9 Thou with freſh hope the lover's heart do'ſt fill, 
1 . * » l 0 - 2 0 0 $ in Walls ad 7e. Th; nl , 823 av. 
3. To Join together in confederacy. Not Inexorable death ſhall level all: Pope. bf nt ts ee, _ nod ds, ee . 
uſed. : | Why ſhould publick mockery in print, or a, All my griefs to this are jolly, 
The times merry jote upon a ſtage, be a better teſt of truth Nought fo ſad as melancholy. Burten, 
Made friends of them, jointing their force 'gainfſt than publick perſecutions ? I Watts. Ev'n ghoſts had learn'd to groan ; 
Czfar. 4 Shakſpeare, 7.) OKE. v. ft. [ yocor , Lat. ] To jeſt; to But free from puniſhment, as free from ſin, 
4. To divide a joint; to cut or quarter] be merry in words and actions. The ſhades liv*d jo/ly, and without a king. Dryd. 
into joints. Our neighbours tell me oft, in joting talk, This gentle knight, inſpir'd by jolly May, 
He eint the neck; and with a ſtroke ſo ſtrong Of aſhes, leather, oat-meal, bran, and chalk. Forſook his eaſy couch at early day. Dryden, 
The helm flies off; and bears the head along. . Gay, A ſhepherd now along the plain he roves, 


Dryden. | To'x ER. n. / [from joke] A jeſter; a | And with his % pipe delights the groves. Prior, 
Jo'twTED. adj. [from joint. Full of l merry &f [ 1 J : 2. Plump; like one in high health. 


* . ; He catches at an apple of Sodom, which 
Joints, knots, or commiſſures. Thos m thy firſt appearance in the world ei br day entertain his "oye with" 6 flotid, 


Three cubits high like a dry jo&er, buffoon, or jack pudding. Dennis. . : Hoes 
"i BY Jolly white and red, yet, upon the touch, it ſhall 
22 herbage py 1 4 Pra JoLs. n. /. [gueule, Fr. crol, Saxon, ] fill his hand only with Rench and foulneſs. Su. 
TER. fl. /. 10 . . y 1 
plane J. [from yoint. ] Mar. ol! s. 1 * uſcd To JOLT. v. n. [I know not whence 
f C J . 2 . 

The inter is ſomewhat longer than the fore- Follow ! 3 I'll go with * cheek by e. derived. To ſhake as a * 
plane, and hath its ſole perfectly Arait ; its office : Skatſpeare. rough ground. : 
is. to follow the fare · plane, and ſhoot an edge per- And by him in another hole Every little 8 unevenneſs of the ground : will 
fectly ſtrait, when a joint is to be ſhot, Maxon. Afflicted Ralpho, cheek by jo/e. Hudibras. _ ſuch 3 105 of the chariot as 8 

, _ Y : 1 / the motion of its fails. | Ain! 
] OINTLY, adv, [from joint. x | 1 wan complexion, ang your | BEL Violent motion, as fſolting in a coach, may be 
I. Together ; not ſeparately. 49 my Aman, who has digeſted all the 2 e uſed in this caſe.  Arbuthnot en Diet. 

I began a combat firſt with him particularly, a pure Engliſh divine go cheek by 5e ES. has A coach and fix horſes is the utmoſt exerciſe 
anc after his death with the others jointly. Sidney. Callicr on Pride you can bear, and how glad would you be, if it 

Becauſe all that are of the church cannot 2. The head of a fiſh ; could waft you in the air to avoid jg/ting. Swift, 


Jointly and equally work ; the firſt thing in poli : 8 : 
required is a difference of puſons in the 2 A ſalmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate: 7h Jorr. v. a, To ſhake one as a car 


1 The doctor call'd, declares all help too late: riage does. ; 
The prince told him he could lay no claim to Mercy! cries Helluo, mercy on my ſoul ! Jorr. u. 7. from the verb.] Shock 3 
his gratitude, but deſired they might go to the Is there no hope? alas! then bring the j920. Pope. violent agitation. 
altar together, and j9intzly return their thanks to Red-ſpzcklcd trouts, the ſalmon's filver ie, The ſymptoms are, bloody watcr upon a ſud- 


whom only it was duc. Adidifen The jointed lobſter, and unſcaly ſoale. Gay. den jalt or violent motion. Arbuthnet on Diet. 
2. In a flate of union or co-operation. To JOLL. v. a. [from joll, the head.] To The firſt jz/t had like to have ſhaken me out; 
His name a great example ſtands, to ſhew beat the head againſt any thing ; to but aſterwards the motion was eaſy. Swift, 
How raggely high endeavours may be leſt, claſh with violence. Jo'LTHEAD. n. /,. [1 know not whence 
; Where piety and valour Jointly go. Dryden. Howſoe'er their hearts are ſever'd in religion, derived. ] A great head ; a dolt ; a 
Jobix R ESS. n. /. [from 7ointure.] One | their heads are both one ; they may j-// horns | pblockhead. . 
who holds any thing 1a jointure, together, f Shat ſpeare. Pie on thee, it head, thou can'ft not read ! 
Our queen The tortoiſes envied the eafinefs of the frogs, Shakſpeare. 
Tn imperial jointreſs of this warlike ſtate, till they ſaw them yj9ll2d to Pieces and devoured Had man been a dwarf, he had ſcarce becn a 
We've taken now to wife. Shakſpeare's Hamict. for want of a buckler, 3 * ſtrange. reaſonable creature ; for he muſt then have either 
JoixTsT0'0L. n. J [ jornt and ſtool. ] A Jo LLILY. adv, [from Jolly. In a diſpo- had a j9/thead, and fo there would not have been 
ſtool made not mercly by inſertion of ſition to noiſy mirth. 8 | Lody and blood enough to ſupply: his brain with 
the feet, but bv inſerting one part in The goodly empreſs, js/li/y inclin'd, ſpirits; or he "My have had a fmall head, and o 
e Is to the welcome bearer wond'rous kind. Dry.f. there would not have been brain enough fur his 


another. - f v | 
| ; : O'LLIMENT. n. /. [from jolly.] Mirth ; |  Þufineſs. 3 Greaw, 
He rides the wild mare with the boys, and J meren ** 42 . wl JoxNqur'LLE. u. ſc L jonquille, Fr.] A ſpe- 


— . con or the 12 2 Matter of mirth enough, though there were cies of daffodil. The flowers of this | 
Could that be eternal which they had ſeen a ne. : plant are greatly eſteemed for their ſtrong 
rude trunk, and perhaps the other piece of it a She could deviſe, and thouſand ways invent ;  ſweet:ſcent; ts b 5 3:2) bilers 
jeintftool ? | South. To feed her fooliſh humour, and vain folliment, Nor gradual bloom is wanting, Þ 
e uſed to lay chairs and eint in their Fairy Queen. | Nor hyacinths of pureſt virgin white, 


way, that they might break noſes by falling. Jo'LLINEssS, „5 Low bent and bluſh ing urward:; tur yonguilles-”" 
„% os Og Ego Arbutiinet. | JO'LLITY, . J. [from 7 01. Of potent fragrance. Thomſen's Spring. 
1 | 


% 


o v 


Jo“ apEN. =. / gon, flercus, and den, 
3 A pot. 

They will allow us nc'er a jorden, and then we 

Jeak in your chimney ; and your chamberlye 


breeds fleas like a loach. Shakſpeare. 
This china orden let the chief o'ercome 
Repleniſh, not ingloriouſly at home, Pope. 
The copper-pot can boil milk, heat porridge, 
hold ſmall-beer, or, in caſe of neceſſity, ſerve 
for a jorden, Swift. 


Jo'szyn's flowers. n. ſ. A plant. Ainſw, 


To Jo'sTLE. v. a. | jouſter, French.] To 
juſtle; to ruſh 424 f 


Jor. n. /. [iars.] A point; a tittle; 
the leaſt quantity aſſignable. 
As ſuperfluous fleſh did rot, 
Amendment ready Kill at hand did wait, 
To pluck it out with pincers fiery hot, 
That ſoon in him was left no one corrupt jet. 
Fairy Queen. 
Go, Eros, ſend his treaſure after, do it; 
Detain no jet, I charge thee.  Shakſpeare. 
Let me not ſtay a jo? from dinner; go, get it 
ready. : Shakſpeare. 
'This nor hurts him nor profits you a ot; 
Forbear it therefore; give your cauſe to Heav'n. 
#4 Shakſpetare. 


This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; | 
The words expreſsly are a pound of fleſh. Shakſp. | 


I argue not 

Againſt Heav'n's hand, or will; nor bate one jor 

Of heart or hope; but Rill bear up and ſteer 

Right onwards, Ailton. 
You might, with every jot as much juſtice, 

hang me up, becauſe I'm old, as beat me becauſe 

I'm impotent. L' Ejirange. 
A man may read the diſcourſes of a very ra- 

tional author, and yet acquire not one jet of 

knowledge. Locke. 

The final event will not be one jo? leſs the con- 
ſequence of our own choice and actions, for 
God's having from all eternity foreſcen and de- 
termined what that event ſhall be. Rogers, 

JO'VIAL .agj. | jovial, Fr. jovialis, Lat. 
1. Under the influence of Jupiter. 

The fixed ſtars are aſtrologically differenced by 
the planets, and are eſteemed martial or jovia!, 
according to the colours whereby they anſwer 
theſe planets. ' Brown's Vulgar Errours. 

2. Gay; airy; merry. 

My lord, fleck o'er your rugged looks, 

Be bright and via 'mong your gueſts, Shatſp. 
Our rial (tar reign'e at his birth. Spee. 
Some men, of an ill and melancholy nature, 

incline the company, into which they come, to be 

fad and ill-diſpoſed; and contrariwiſe, others of 

a jovial nature diſpoſe the company to be merry 

and cheerful, Bacon's Natural Hiftory. 

His odes are ſome of them panegyrical, others 
moral, the reſt jewial or bacchanalian, Dryden. 

Perhaps the jeſt that charm'd the ſprightly 

crowd, 

And made the jowial table laugh ſo loud, 

To ſome falſe notion ow'd its poor pretence. Pricr. 


| 


Jo'viaLLy. adv. [from jovial.] Merrily ; | 


gayly. ow 
Jo'vIALNESS. . /. [from jovzial.] Gayety; 
merriment. 


Jo viISANCE. u. f. [rejouiſance, Fr.] Jol- | 


lity ; merriment ; feſtivity. Obſolete. 
Colin, my dear, when ſhall it pleaſe thee fing, 
As thou were wont, ſongs of ſome j2uiſance ? 
Thy muſe too long ſlumbereth in ſorrowing, 
Lulled aflcep'through love's miſgovernance. 
Spenſer, 
Jo'urnat. adj. | journale, Fr. gioruale, 
Italian, ] Daily; quotidian. Out of 
We! "fb 
Now gan the golden Phœbus for to ſteep + 
His fiery face in billaws of the weſt, 
And his faint Reeds water*d in ocean deep, 
Wait fromm their journal labours they did ret. 
e et Fairy Queen. 


4 


OU 
Ere twice the ſun has made bis Journal greets | 


ing ? , 
To th' under generation ſhall find 
Your ſafety manifeſted. * e ] 


Stick to your /2urnal courſes the breach of 
cuſtom 


Is breach of all, Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
Jo vx NAL. . J. ¶ journal, Fr. giornale, 
Italian. 


i, A diary; an account kept of daily 
tranſactions. 


—_ 


principal paſſages of the affairs of his eſtate, 
Hayward 6n Edward v1. 
Time has deftroy'd two noble journals of the 
navigation of Hanno and of Hamilcar. Arbuth. 
2. Any paper publiſhed daily, 
Jo'vRNaLisT. . J [from journal.] A 
writer of journals. 


JO'URNEY. =. /. [ journee, French. ] 
t. The travel of a day. 
When Duncan is aſleep, | 
Whereto the rather ſhall this day's hard journey 
. Soundly invite him. Shatſpeare's Macbeth. 
Scarce the fun 
Hath finiſhed half his journey. Milton. 
2, Travel by land: diſtinguiſhed from a 
voyage or travel by ſca. 5 
So are the horſes of the enemy, 
Ila general journey bated and brought low. Shatſp. 
Before the light of the goſpel, mankind tra- 
velled like people in the dark, without any cer- 
tain proſpect of the end of their journey, or of the 
way that led to it. Rogers. 
He for the promis'd journey bids prepare 
The ſmooth-hair'd horſes and the rapid car. Pope, 
3. Paſlage from place to place. | 


regions, would float up and down a good while. 

Burnet's Theory, 
Light of the world, the ruler of the yea, 

Still as thou do'ſt thy radiant ernie run 

Through every diſtant climate own, 

That in fair Albion thou haſt ſeen 

The greateſt prince, the brighteſt queen. Prier. 

To Jo'URNEv. v. n. [from the noun. ] To 


travel; to paſs from place to place. 
Gentlemen of good efteem © | 
Are journeying to ſalute the emperor. Shakſpeare. 
We are ſeurneying unto the place, of which the 
Lord ſaid, I will give it you. Numbers. 
| Since ſuch love's natural ſtation is, may ſtill 
My love deſcend, and journey down the hill; 
Not panting after growing beauties, ſo 
I ſhall ebb un with them who homeward go. 
Donne. 
I have jeurneyed this morning, and it is now 
the heat of the day; therefore your lordſhip's 


| 


n — 9 


to make them intreat my eyes to keep open. 

£ Bacon. 
Over the tent a cloud 
Shall reſt by day, a fiery gleam by night, 

Save when they jearney, Milten's Paradiſe Left. 
Having heated his body by jerrnreying, he took 
cold upon the ground. IFifcman's Surgery. 
Jo'ukNEYMAN. n. . [ journee, a day's 


work, Fr. and man.] A hired work- 


man; a workman hired by the day. 
others by the day, though now by fiatute to be 


in their occupation with another by the year, 
Cowell. 
Players have ſo ſtrutted and bellowed, that I 
have thought ſome of natuic's jmoreymen had 
made men, and nut made them well. Statfpeare, 
I intend to work for the cour: myſelt, and 
Win have fi under me to furniſh the rei 
of the nition. Add fon. 
Says Frog to Bull, this old rogue will take the 
buſineſs into his hands: we mutt ſtarve or turn 
journeymen to old Lewis baboon. Arbuthnet, 


Edward kept a moſt judicious jou nal of all the | 


— 


Some, having a long journey from the upper | 


diſcourſes had need content my ears very well, | 


extended to thoſe likewiſe that covenant to work | 


{3 


They were called jzurneymen that wrought with 4 A term of fondneſs. 


| Jo/URNEYWORK. . / | journce, French, | 
1 


i 


To JovsT. v. à. 


10 
and evork,] Work performed for kire 5 


work done by the day. 

Did no committee fit, whert he 
Might cut out journeywork for thee? | | 
And ſet thee a'taſk with ſubornation, | | 
To ſtiteh up ſale and ſequeſtration? _. Hrdibrar, 

Her family ſhe was forced to hire out at jours 
neywwork to her neighbours. Arbuthret. 


JousT. n, / [ jouft, Fr.] Tilt; tourna- 


ment; mock fight. 
leſs properly u/t. | 

Baſes, and tinſel trappings, gorgeous knights 
At jeuft and tournament, , Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 


{- joufter, Fr.] To run 
in the tilt. ; ; 


All who ſince 
Torufted in Aſpramont or Montalban. 


It is now written 


Milton. 


Jo'wLeR. n. /. [perhaps corrupted from 


howler, as making a hideous noiſe after 
the game, whom the reſt of the pack 
follow as their leader.] The name of 
a hunting oo or beagle. 
Sce him drag his feeble legs about, 
Like hounds ill-coupled : joruler Jugs him ill 
Through hedges, ditches, and through all this ill. 
Dryden, 
Jo'wTER. n. /. [perhaps corrupted from 
folter. g 


Plenty of fiſh is vented to the fiſh-drivers, 
whom we call jowrers, _ Carew. 
JOY. .n. /. [ joye, Fr. giogia, Italian. 
1. The paſſion produced by any happy ac- 
cident ; gladneſs ; exultation. 

Toy is a delight of the mind, from the con- 
ſideration of the preſent, or aſſured approaching 
poſſeſſion of a good. che, 

There appears much joy in him; even ſa much, 
that joy could not ſhew itſelf modeſt enough 
without a badge of bitterneſs, Shakſpeare, 

There ſhould not he ſuch heavineſs in their 
deſtruction, as ſhall be yoy over them that are 
perſuaded to ſalvation. | 2 Eſdras. 

The lightfome paſſion of joy was not that trivial, 
vaniſhing, ſuperncial thing, that only gilds the 


apprehenſion, and plays upon the ſurface of the 
ſoul. 


5 NEE Squth, 
2. Gayety; merriment ; feſtivity. 
The roofs with jy reſound; 
And hymen, i6 hymen, rung around. Dryden, \ 


. Happineſs ; felicity. 
My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 
I with you all the j-y that you cau wiſh. Shakſp, 
Come love and health to all; 
Then I'll fit down: give me fome wine: 
I drink to the general % of the whole table. 


Shatſpeare, 
Almeyda ſmiling came, 
Attended with a train of all her race, 
Whom in the rage of empire I had murder'd; 
But wow, no longer ſoes, they gave me joy 
Of my new conc, veſt. Dryden's Don Scbaftian, 
The bride, 
Lovely herſelf, and lovely by ber fide, 
A bevy of bright nymphs, with ſoder grace, 
Came glitt'ring like a Har, and took her place: 
Her heav'nly form beheld, all with'd her joy ; 
And little wanted, but in vain, their withes all 
employ. Dr ydens 
Now our y, | | 
Although our laſt, yet not our leaf young love, 
What ſay you? Shatjprare's Ning Lear. 
To ov. v. n. [from the noun.] To re- 
joice; to be glad; to exult. 
Sometimes I/, when glad occalion fits, 
Aud maſk in mirth like to a comedy; 
Soon after, when my joy to forruw flits, 
I will mage my wocs a tragedy. 


my wo Here 
cannot joy, until I be reſolv'd 


Where our tisht valiant father 1s becoms. Sf. 
- 


He will ey over thee with fingiig, Cel. 
I will rejoice in the Lord, I. will joy in the 
God of my ſalvation. lib, 
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JOY 


2 the more joyed we fr tha 3 of 
Titus, —_—_— by you. 
2 


They laugh, we weep; they joy while we 
4ament. Fairfax. 
No man imparteth his joys to his friend, but 
he joyera the more; and no man imparteth his 
grief, but he grieveth the leis. Bacon's Eſſays. 
Well then, my ſoul, joy in the midft of pain; 
Tiy Cl:rift that conquer*d hell, ſhall from above 
With greater triumph yet return again, 
And conquer his own juttice with his love. 
Wotton. 
hou 


Foy thou, | 
| In what he gives to thee this paradiſe, 
And thy fair Eve. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
Their chearful age with hunour youth attends, | 
J that from picaſure's flav'ry they are free. 
Denham. 
To Jo r. v. a. 
t. To congratulate; to entertain kindly. 
Like us they love or hate, like us they know © 
To ey the friend, or grapple with the foe. Prior. 
2. To gladden ; to exhilarate. 
She went to Pamela, meaning to delight her 
eyes, and joy her thoughts with the converſation 
of her beloved ſiſter. Siducy. 
My foul was ſey'd in vain; 
For angry Neptune rouz'd the raging main. Pepe. 
3. [ jowir de, French.] To enjoy; to 
have happy poſſeſſion of. 
Let us hence, : | 
And let her joy her raven-colour'd love. Shekſp. 
I might have liv'd, and end immortal bliſs, : 
Yet willingly choſe rather death with thee. 


Milton. 
Th* uſurper joy'd not long | 
His ill-got crown, Dryden's Spaniſh Friar. 
Jo'yance. n. 65 [/oyant, old French. ] 
Gayety ; feſtivity. Obſolete. 
Bring home with you the glory of her gain; 
With jeyance bring ber, and with jollity. Spenſer. 
There him reſts in riotous ſuffiſance, | 
Of all his gladfulneſs and kingly zoyance. Spenſer 
Jo'yeurL. adj. [ joy and full.) 

1. Full of joy; glad; exulting. | 
| They blefſed the king, and went unto their 
tents f and glad of heart. 1 Kings. 

My ſoul ſhall be joyful in my God. Iſaiah. 
2. Sometimes it has of before the cauſe of 
joy. 
| Six brave companions from each ſhip we loſt: 
With ſails outſpread we fly th' unequal ſtrife, 
Sad for their Joſs, but joyful of our life, Pope. 
Jo'vruLLy. av. [from joyful. ] With | 
Joy 3 gladly. | 
f we no more meet till we meet in heav'n, 
Then joyfully, my noble lord of Bedford, 
And my kind kinſmen, warriours all, adieu. 
Shakſpeare, 
Never did men more pyfully obey, | 
Or ſooner underitood the fin to flie: y 
With ſuch alacinty they bore away, 
As if to praiſe them all the Rates ſtood by. Dryd. 
The good chriftian conſiders pains only as ne- 
ee ſſary paffages to a glorious immortality ; that, 
trough this dark ſcene of fancied horror, fees 
a crown and a throne, and everlaſting bleſſings 
pre pa ed four him, jryfudly reccives his fummons, 
as te has long impatiently expected it. Male. 
JovruLNess. 4. J. [from joyful.] Glad- 
neſs; joy. . 
Thou ſerv: aft not the Lard thy God with joyful- 
neſt, and with gladneſs of heart, for the abun- 
dance of all things. Deut. 
Jo'yrEss. adj. [from jay.] | 
1. Void of joy; feeling no pleaſure. | 


A little joy enjoys the queen thereof; | 


IRE 


With two fair eyes his miſtreſs burns his breaſt ; 
He looks and languiſhes, and leaves his reſt; 
| Forſakes his food, and, pining for the laſs, 
| Is joyleſs of the grove, and ſpuras the growing 
graſs, | Dryden, 
3. Giving no pleaſure. . | | . 
A jeyleſs, diſmal, black, and ſorrowful iſſue: 
Here is a babe, as loathſome as 2 toad. Sha p. 
Here love his golden ſhafts employs; here 
lights | 
His conſtant lamp, and waves his purple wings; 
Reigns here, and tevels: not in the bought ſmiles 
Of harlots, loveleſs, eye, unendear'd, 
Caſual fruition, Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The pure in heart ſhall ſee God; and if any 
others could ſo invade this their incloſure, as to 
take heaven by violence, it ſurely would be a, 
very joyleſs poſſeſſion. Decay of Piety. 
He forgets his ſleep, and loaths his food, | 
That youth, and health, aud war are joy/eſs to him. 
Addiſon, 


{ Jo'rous, adj. [ joyeux, French. | 


1. Glad; gay; merry. 
Moſt joyous man, on whom the ſhining ſun 
Did ſhew his face, myſelf I did efteem, 
And taat my falſer friend did no leſs joyors deem. 
Fairy Queen. - 
 _ Foymes the birds: freſh gales and gentle airs 
Whiſper'd it. Milton. 
Then joyous birds frequent the lonely grove, 
And beaſts, by nature flung, renew their love. 
Dryden. | 
Faſt by her flow'ry bank the ſons of Arcas, 
Fav'rites of heav'n, with happy care protect 
Their fleecy charge, and joyors drink her wave. 
Frier. 
2. Giving joy. | 
They all as glad as birds of joyous prime, | 
Thence led her forth, about her dancing round. 
Fairy Queen. | 


OY. 
: Round our death-bed ev'ry friend ſhould run 
And joyous of gui conqueſt early won; 
While the malicious world with envious tears 
Should grudge our happy end, and wiſh it theirs. 
Dryden. 


Ir IcAcuAN HA. 1. . An Indian plant. 

Tpecacuanka is a ſmall irregularly contorted 
root, rough, denſe, and firm. One fort is of 2 
duſky greyiſh colour on the ſurface, and of a 
paler grey when broken, brought from Peru : 

the other fort is a ſmaller root, reſembling the 
former; but it is of a deep duſky brown on the 
outſide, and white when broken, brought from 

the Braſils. The grey ought to be preferred, be- 
cauſe the brown is apt to operate more roughly. 

: HilPs Mat. Med. 
[RA'SCIBLE. adj. [iraſcibilis, low Latin; 
iraſcible, Fr.] Partaking of the nature 
of anger. 
The iraſcibte poſũons fallow the temper of the 
heart, and the concupiſcible diſtractions on the 
crafis of the liver. Brown. 
I know more than one inſtance of iraſcible 
paſſions ſubdued by a vegetable diet. Arbuthnet. 
We are here in the cuuntry ſurrounded with 
bleſiings and pleaſures, without any occaſion of 
exerciſing our iraſcible faculties. Digby to Pope. 
IRE. . /. [Fr. ira, Lat.] Anger; rage; 

paſſionate hatred. 

She lik'd not his deſire; 
Fain would be free, but dreaded parents ire. 
Sidney. 
If 1 digg'd up thy forefathers gravee, 

And hung their rotten coffins up in chains, 
It could not flake mine ire, nor eaſe my heart. 


+. 
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For 1 am (he, and altogether joy/- s. Shakſpeare Shakſpeare. 
With downeaſt eyes the pay/r/+ victor fat, © Or Neptune's ire, or Juno's, that fo long 


Revolving in his alter'd ſoul . 
The various turns of chance below ; | 
And now and then a figh he ftole, 


Perplex'd the Greek and Cytherea's fon. Milton. 
The ſentence, from thy head remov'd, may light 

On me, ſole cauſe to thee of all this woe; 

Me! me! only juſt object of his ire, AMilten, 


And tears begun to flow, Drylen's Alex, Feaft. 
| 
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2. It has ſometimes gf before the object. 


3. It has of ſometimes before the cauſe of 


IRO. 


For this th* avenging pow'r.cmploys his darts, 
And empries all his quiver in our hearts; 
Thus will perfſt, relentleſs in his ire, 

, Till the fair flave be render'd to his fire, Dryden. 
I'ssruUL. adj. [ire and full. } Angry; 
raging furious. | 

he r baſtard Orleans, that drew blood 
From thee, my boy, 1 ſoon encounter'd. Skak/p. 
By many hands your father was ſubdu'd ; 
But only flaughter'd by the ireful arm 
Of unrelenting Clifford. Shakſp. Hen, vi, 
There learn'd this maid of arms the 170 guiſe. 
Fairfax. 
In midft of all the dome misfortune ſat, 
And gloomy diſcontent, and fell debate, 
„ And madneſs laughing in his irefu/ mood. Dryd. 
T'EFULLY. adv. [from ire.] With ire; 
in an angry manner. N 
IRIS. 3. J. [ Latin. 
1. The rainbow. | 
Beſide the ſolary zris, which God ſheweth unto 
Noah, there is another lunary, whoſe efficient 
the moon. Brown. 
2. Any appearance of light reſembling the 
rainbow. | 
When both bows appeared more diſtin, 1 
meaſured the breadth of the interior iris 2 gr. 10 
and the breadth of the red, yellow, and green, in 
the exterior 77/4, was to the breadth of the ſame 
colours in the interior 3 to 2. Newton's Opt. 


| 3- The circle round the pupil of the eye. 


4. The flower -de- luce. 


Tris all hues, roſes and jeſſamine. Milton, 


{To IRK. v. a. [rl, iflandick.] This 


word is uſed only imperſonally, it irks 
me; mihi pene eft, * me pain; or, 
Jam weary of it. us the authors of 
the accidence ſay, tedet, it irketh. 
Come, ſhall we go and kill us veniſon ? 
And yet it ir&s me, the poor dappled fools 
Should, in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches gor'd. - Shakſp. 
It irks his heart he cannot be reveng'd. Shak. 
I'sx$80ME, adj. | from irt. ] Weariſome ; 
tedious ; troubleſome ; toilſome ; tire- 
ſome ; unpleaſing. 
I know the is an irkfome brawling ſcold. 
Shakſpeare, 
Since that thou can'ſt talk of love ſo well, 
Thy company, which erſt was irkſome to me, 
I will endure. Shakſpeare, 
Where he may likelieſt find 
Truce to his reſtleſs thoughts, and entcrtain 
The irkſome hours till his great chief return. 
Milton, 
For not to irkſome toil, but to delight 
He made us, and delight to reaſon join'd. | 
Milton. 
There is nothing ſo ir#ſeme as genera] diſ- 
comſes, eſpecially when they turn chiefly upon 
words, Addifon's Spectutor. 
Frequent appeals trom hence have been very 
ir tſeme to that illuſt rious body. Swift. 


I's x$0MELY, adv. from irk/ome. ] Weari- 
ſomely ; tediouſſy. ; 

ILAKSOMEN ESS. n. /. [from iriſome.] Te- 
diouſneſs ; weariſomeneſs. 

IRON. u. / [ hatarn, Welſh; wenn, ine n, 

Saxon; torn, Erſe. ; 

1. A metal common to all parts of the 
world. Though the lighteſt of all me- 
tals, except tin, it is conſiderably the 
hardeſt; and, when pure, naturally 
malleable : when wrought into ſteel, or 
when in the impure ſtate from its firlt 
fuſion, it is ſcarce malleable. Moſt of 


the other metals are brittle while they 
are hot ; but this is moſt malleable as 
it approaches neareſt to fuſion. The 


ſpecifick gravity of iron is to water as 


1K O 
7532 is to 1000. It is the only known 
ſubſtance that is attracted by the load - 
| Kone. Iron has r medicinal vir- 
tues than any of the other metals. Hill. 


Nor airleſs dungeon, nor ſtrong links of hen, 
Can be retentive to the ſtrength of ſpirit, SAα . 
If he ſmite him with an inſtrument of. iron, 
ſo that he die, he is a murderer, Numbers. 
The power of drawing iron is one of the ideas 
of a loadſtone, and to be ſo drawn is a part of 
that of iron, | ; » Locke, 
In a piece of iron ore, of a ferruginous colour, 
are ſeveral thin plates placed parallel to each 
other, Woodward, 
There are incredible quantities of iron flag in 
various parts of the foreſt of Dean. Woodward, 


Tron one lies in ſtrata. Weadward. 
I treated of making iron work, and ftcel 
work. . Moxon, 


2. Any inſtrument or utenſil made of iron : 
as, a flat iron, box iron, or ſmoothing 
iron, In this ſenſe it has a plural, 


Irohs of a doit, dotiblets that hangmen would 
Bury * thoſe that wore them, theſe baſe 
; aves, 
Ere yet the fight be done, pack up. Shakſp. 
O Thou! whoſe captain I account myſelf, *' 
Look on my forces with a gracious eye: 
Put in their hands thy bruiſing irons of wrath, 
That they may cruſh down with a heavy fall 
Th' uſurping helmets of our adverſaries. Shak, 
Can'ſt thou fill his ſkin with barbed irons, or 
his head with fiſhſpears ? Job. 
For this your locks in paper-durance bound ? 
For this with tort'ring irons wieath'd —_— 2 
ope. 


3. Chain; ſhackle ; manacle : as, he was 
put in 47075. 5 


The iron entered into his ſoul. Pſalms. 
His feet they hurt with fetters: he was laid 
in zrons, Pſalms. 
IRON. adj. | 


I, Made of iron. | 
In iren walls they deem'd me not ſecure. Shak. 
Get me an iron crow, and bring it ſtraight 
Unto my cell. Shakſpeare. 
Some are of an iron red, ſhining and polite ; 
others not polite, but as if powdered with iren 
duſt, Woodward. 
Poll-cats and weeſels do a great deal of injury 
to warrens; the way of taking them is in hut- 
ches, and. iron traps. Mortimer. 


2. Reſembling iron in colour. 
A piece of ſtone of a dark ren. grey colour, but 
in ſome parts of a ferruginous colour. Medio. 
Some of them are of an irn red, and very 
bright. Moodibard. 
3. Harſh ; ſevere; rigid ; miſerable; ca- 
lamitous.: as, the iron age for an age of 
hardſhip and wickedneſs. Theſe 1deas 
may be found more or leſs in all the fol- 
lowing examples. 
Three vigorous virgins, waiting ftill behind 
Aſũſt the throne of th' iron ſcepter'd king, 
Craſt asu. 
O ſad virgin, that thy power 
Might bid the ſoul of Orpheus ſing 
Such notes as warbled to the ſtring, 
Drew iron tears from Pluto's check, 
And made hell grant what love did ſeek. Alzlr. 
In all my iron years of wars and dangers, 
From blooming youth down to decaying age, 
My fame ne'er — a ſtain ef diſhonour. Rowe. 
Jove cruſſi the nations with an iron rod, | 
And ev'ry monarch be the ſcourge of God. 
8 Pope. 
4. Indiſſoluble; unbroken. | 
.. Raſh Elpenor, in an evil bour, 
- Dry'd an immeaſurable bowl, and thought 
I' exhale his furfeit by irriguous ſleep ; 
' Imaprudent? him death's iron flecy oppreſt. 


KY P hilips. 


vor. I. 
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5. Hard; impenetrable. 


I will converſe with iron-witted fools, 


And unreſpeQive boys: none are for me, | 


That look into me with conſiderate eyes. 
hakſpeare. 
To V'RoN. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To ſmooth with an iron. 
2. To ſhackle with irons. 
Iro'NiCAl.. adj. [ ironique, French; from 
irony.] Expreſſing one thing and mean- 
ng another; ſpeaking by contraries. 
n this fallacy may be compriſed all ironica/ 


miſtakes, or expreſſions receiving inverted ſig- 
nifications, Brown. 


I take all your 7ronical civilities in a literal 


ſenſe, and ſhall expect them to be literally per- 
formed, 0 


'TRo'nicaLLy. adv. [from ironical.] By 
the uſe of irony. 
Socrates was pronounced by the oracle of 
Delphos to be the wiſeſt man of Greece, which 
* he would turn from himſelf ironically, ſaying, 
There could be nothing in him to verify the 
oracle, except this, that he was not wiſe, and 
knew it; and others were not wiſe, and knew 


it not. Bacon, 
The dean, ironically grave, 


Still ſhunn'd the fool, and laſh'd the knave. 
| Swift. 

IRoNMO'NGER, n. / [iron and monger. ] 
A dealer in iron, 

I'sonwood. n. /. A kind of wood ex- 
tremely hard, and ſo ponderous as to 
ſink in water. It grows in America. 

| Robinſon Cruſoe. 

I'Ronwort. n. /. [ fideritis, Lat.]J A 
plant. Miller. 

I'soNny, adj. [from iron.) Made of iron; 
partaking of iron, 

The force they are under is real, and that of 
their fate but imaginary : it is not ſtrange if the 
irony chains have more ſolidity than the con- 
templative. Hammond. 

Some ſprings of Hungary, highly impreg- 
nated with vitriolick ſalts, diſſolve the body of 
one metal, ſuppoſe iron, put into the ſpring ; 
and depoſit, in lieu of the irony particles carried 
off, coppery particles. Woodward, 

I'RONY. n. /. ¶ ironie, Fr. igwnin.] A 
mode of ſpeech in which the meaning is 
contrary to the words: as, Bolingbrole 
was a holy man, | 

So grave a body, upon ſo ſolemn an occaſion, + 


ſhould not deal in irony, or explain their mean- 
ing by contraries. Swift. 


IrRRa'DIANCE.? n. / [irradiance, Fr. 
IxrA'DilaNCcy. I irradi, Latin. ] 


1. Emiſſion of rays or beams of light upon 
any object. | 
The principal affection is its tranſlucency - the 
irradiancy and ſparkling, found in many gems, 
is not diſcoverrable in this. Brown. 
2. Beams of light emitted. 

Love not the heav'nly ſpirits ? Or do they mix 

Irradiance virtual, or immediate touch ? Milton. 
To IRrA'DIATE. v. a. [irradio, Latin. ] 
1. Te adorn with light emitted upon it; 

to brighten. 

When he thus perceives that theſe opacous 
bodies do not hinder the eye from judging light 
to have an equal plenary diffuſion through the 
whole place it irradiates, he can have no dif- 
ficulty to allow air, that is diaphanous, to be 
every where mingled with light. Digby. 

It is not a converting but a crowning grace; 
ſuch an one as irradiates and puts a circle of 
glory about the head of him upon whom it de- 
ſcends. . South. 

2. To enlighten ĩntellectually; to illumine; 
to illuminate. 


Swift, | 
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rng un) 
Cecleſſ ial liabht 
Shine inward, and the mind 
.puw'rs pw 6 | 
Irradiate ; there plant eyes ; all mitt from thence 
Purge and diſperſe. * Milton, 
3. To animate by heat or light. 
Ethereal or ſolar heat muſt digeſt, influence, 


- irradiate, and put thoſe more ſimple parts of 
matter into motion. ale, 
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through all her 


4. To decorate with ſhining ornaments. 


No weeping orphan ſaw his father's ſtore * 
Our ſhrines /rradiatey or imblaze the floor, Pope. 


IxRrADIA'TION. nf, [ irradiation, Fr. from 
irradiate.] 


1. The act of emitting beams of light. 

If light were a body, it ſhould drive away the 
air, which is likewiſe a body wherever it is ad- 
mitted; for within the whole ſphere of the irra- - 
diation of it, there is no point but light is found. 

Digby en Bodi:s. 

The generation of bodies is not effe ded by 
trradiation, or anſwerably unto the propagation 
of light; but herein a tranſmiſſion is made ma- 
terially from ſome parts, and ideally from every 
one. Brown's Fulgar Errours, 


2. Illumination; intellectual light. 

The means of immediate union of theſe in- 
telligible objects to the underſtanding, are ſome - 
times divine and ſupernatural, as by immediate 
irradiation or revelation. Hale. 


IRRA"TIONAL. adj. [irrationalis, Lat.] 
1. Void of reaſon; void of underſtand- 


ing; wanting the diſcourſive faculty. 
Thus began 
Outrage from lifeleſs things ; but diſcord firſt 
Daughter of fin, among th' irrational f 
Death introduc'd. Ailton. 
He hath eat'n and lives, 
And Knows, and ſpeaks, and reaſons and diſ- 
cerns: 
Irrational till then. 
2. Abſurd; contrary to reaſon. 
Since the brain is only a part tranſmittent, 
and that humours oft are precipitated to the 
lungs before they arrive to the brain, no kind 
of bene fit can be effected from ſo irrational an 
application. Harvey on Conſumptions, 
I ſhall quietly ſubmit, not wiſhing ſo irra- 
tional a thing as that every body ſhould be de- 
ceived, Pope. 
IxRATIONA“LITv. n.f. [from irrational } 
Want of reaſon. 


| Milton, 


| Inra'TIONALLY. adv. [from irrational.) ' 


Without reaſon ; abſurdly. 

IRRECLA'tMABLE. adj. [in and reclaim- 
able.) Not to be reclaimed ; not to be 
changed to the better. 

As tor obſtinate, irreclaimable, profeſſed ene- 
mies, we mult expect their calumnies will con- 
tinue. Addiſon. 

IRRECONCI'LABLE. adj. [irreconcliable, 
Fr. in and reconcilable.] 


1. Not to be recalled to kindneſs ; not to 
be appeaſed. 
Wage cternal war, 
ſrreconcilable to our grand foe, Alilton, 
A weak unequal fation may animate a go- 
vernment; but when it grows equal in ſtrength, 
and irrecencilable by animoſity, it cannot end 


without ſome criſis. Temple. 
2. Not to be made conſiſtent: it has 
z1ith or to. : 


There are no faQtions, though irreconcilable 
to one another, that are not united in their af- 
feRion to you. - <<", - pan, 

As the was ftrily virtuous herſelf, ſo ſhe 
always put the beſt conſtruction upon the words 

and actions of her neighbours, except where the 
were irrecencilable 4e the rules of boneſty and 
decency. | Arbuthnet. 

Since the ſenſe I oppoſe is attended with ſuch 


groſs irreconcilable ablurdities, I preſurge 1 aegy 
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not offer any thing farther in ſupport of the one, 
or in diſproof of the other. Rogers. 

This eſſential power of gravitation or attrac- 
tion is irreconcilable with the atheiſts own doc- 
trine of a chaos, Bentley. 

All that can be tranſmitted from the ſtars is 
wholly unaccountable, and irreconcilable to any 
ſyitem of ſcience, Bentley. 


InREcCoNnCI'LABLENESS. 1. . [from ir- 
reconcilable.] Impoſſibility to be re- 
conciled. 

Irkeconcr'LABLY. adv. [from irreconci- 
lable.] In a manner not admitting re- 
conciliation. 

IrREcCoNCI'LED. adj, [in and reconciled. } 
Not atoned. 

A ſervant dies in many #rreconciled iniquities. 
Shatkſpeare, 


Inrxtco'vERABLE. adj. [in and recover- 


able. ] * 
I. Not to be regained; not to be re- 
ſtored or repaired. 
Time, in a natural ſenſe, is irrecerrrable : the 
moment jutt fled by us, it is impoſſible to recal. 
44 Rogers. 
2, Not to be remedied. 
The irrecoverable loſs of ſo many livings of 
principal value. Hooker, 
It concerns every man, that would not trifle 
away his foul, and fool himſelf into irrecoverabl: 
miſery, with the greateſt ſeriouſneſs to enquire. 
Tillotſon. 
IaREco'VERABLY. adv. from irrecover- 
able.) Beyond recovery; paſt repair. 
O dark, dark, dark amid' the blaze of noon; 
Irrecevꝰrably dark, total eclipſe, 
Milton. 


Withour all hope of day. 
The credit of the exchequer is irrecoverab/y 


loſt by the laſt breach with the bankers, Temple, 


Irrepvu'ciBLE. adj. [in and reducible.] 
Not to be brought or reduced. 


Theſe obſervations ſeem to argue the corpuſ- 
cles of air to be irreducible into water. Boyle, 


IRREFRAGABULITY. n. . [from irrefra- 
gable.) Strength of argument not to 


be refuted. 


IRREFRA'GABLE. adj. [irrefraga- 
bilis, ſchool Latin; irrefragable, Fr.] 
Not to be confuted ; ſuperiour to argu- 
mental oppoſition. | 

Strong and irrefragable the evidences of 
ehriſtianity muſt be; they who reſiſted them 
would reſiſt every thing. Atterbury, 

The danger of introducing unexperienced men 
was urged as an irreſragable reaſon for working 
by flow degrees. Swift. 

InREFRA'GABLY, adv. [from irrefra- 

able.) With force above confutation. 

That they denied a future ſtate is evident from 
St. Paul's reaſonings, which are of no force but 
only on that ſuppoſition, as Origen largely and 
irrefragably proves. Atterbury, 


Ia RETV“TABTLE. adj. [irrefutabilis, Lat.] 
Not to be overthrown by argument, 
TRRE/GULAR. adj. [irreguber, Fr. ir- 
regularis, Latin. 
1. Deviating from rule, cuſtom, or nature. 
The am'rous youth 

Ohtain'd of Venus his defire, 
Howe'er irregular his fire, Prior. 
2. Immethodical ; not confined to any 
certain rule or order. 
This motion ſeems excentrique and 7rregular, 


yet not well to be reſiſted or quieted. 
King Charles, 


— 


Regular 
Then moſt, when moſt /rregular tlity ſeem. 
a Milton. 


3. Not being according to the laws of vir- 


IrRREGULA'RITY. . /. [irregularite, Fr. 
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regular, and ſometimes ſeem harſh and uncouth. 
Canvley, 


tue. A ſoft word for vitious. 


from irregular. |] 
1. Deviation from rule. 


2, Negle& of method and order, 

This irreg{arity of its untuly and tumultuous 
motion might afford a beginning unto the com- 
mon opinion. Brown, 

As theſe vaſt heaps of mountains are thrown 
together with ſo much irregularity and confu- 
fion, they form a great variety of hollow bot- 
toms, Addiſon on Italy, 
3. Inordinate practice; vice. 

Religion is ſomewhat leſs in danger of cor- 
ruption, while the finner acknowledges the ob- 
ligations of his duty, and is aſhamed of his 
irregularities, Rogers. 
Irrnt'GULARLY. adv. [from irregular. ] 


Without obſervation of rule or method. 
Phaeton, 
By the wild courſes of his fancy drawn, 
From eaſt to weſt irregularly hurl'd, 
Firſt ſet on fire himſelf, and then the world. 
Dryden, 


- 


Your's is a ſoul irregu/arly great, 
Which wanting temper, yet abounds with heat. 
Dryden. 
It may give ſome light to thoſe whoſe con- 
cern for their little ones makes them ſo irre- 
gularly bold as to conſult their own reaſon, in 
the education of their children, rather than to 
rely upon old cuſtom, 
To IRRE'GULATE. v. a. [from in and 
regula, Lat.] To make irregular ; to 
diſorder. 
Its fluctuations are but motions ſubſervient, 
which winds, ſhelves, and every interjacency 
irregulates, Brown. 
Ia RELATIVE. ad}. [in and relativus, Lat.] 
Having no reference to any thing; 


ſingle; unconnected. 

Separated by the voice of God, things in their 
ſpecies came out in uncommunicated varieties, 
and irrelative ſeminalities. Brown, 

IRRELYG10N. n. / [irreligion, Fr. in and 

religion. ] Contempt of religion; im- 
piety. 

Th: weapons with which I combat irreligion 
are already conſecrated, Dryden. 

We behold every inſtance of prophaneneſs 
and irreligion, not only committed, but defended 
and gloried in. | Ropers. 

IrREL1'G10US. adj. | irreligieux, Fr, in and 

religious. ] 
1. Contemning religion ; impious. 
The ifſue of an irreligious Moor. 
Whoever ſees theſe irrel/igious men, 
With burthen of a ſickneſs weak and faint, 
But hears them talking of religion then, 
And vowing of their ſouls to ev'ry ſaint. 
Davies. 
Shame and reproach is generally the portion 
of the impious and irreligious, South, 
2. Contrary to religion. 
Wherein that ſcripture ſtandeth not the church 
of God in any ſtead, or ſerveth nothing at all to 
direct, but may be let paſs as needleſs to be con- 
ſulted with, we judge it profane, impious, and 
irreligious to think. Hooker. 

Might not the queen's domeſticks be obliged 
to avoid ſwearing, and irreligious profane diſ- 
courſe ? ; Swift, 

IRRELI'GIOVUSLY. adv. [from irreligious. ] 

With impicty ; with irreligion. 
IRxE'MEABLE. adj, [irremeabilis, Lat.] 
Admitting no return. 
The keeper charm'd, the chief without delay 
Pafs'd on, and tous th' irremeable way. Dryden. 


Shakſp. 


Locke. | 
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The numbers of pindariques are wild and /-- | IRREMNCDABTE. adj, [irremediable, Fr, 


in and remediable.] Admitting no cure; 
not to be remedied. 

They content themſelves with that which was 
the irremedia+/: error of former times, or the 
neceſſity of tue preſent hath caſt upon them. 

Hooker, 

A fteady hand, in military affairs, is more 
requiſite than in peace, becauſe an error com- 
mitted in war may prove irremediable, Bacon, 

Whatever he conſults you about, unleſs it 
lead to ſome fatal and irremediable miſchicf, be 
ſure you adviſe only as a friend. Locke, 
IRREME'DIABLY. adv. [from irremedi- 
able.] Without cure. 

It happens to us irremediably and inevitably, 
that we may perceive theſe accidents are not the 
fruits of our labour, but gifts of God. Taylor. 
IRREMT'ss BLE. adj, [in and remittog 
Latin; irremiſſible, French. ] Not to 
be pardoned. | 
IsREMISSIBLENESS. n. /. [from irre- 
miſſible.] The quality of being not to 
be pardoned. 

Thence ariſes the aggravation and irremiſible- 
neſs of the fin, Hammond, 


IrRREMO'VABLE, adj. [in and remove,] 
Not to be moved ; not to be changed. 


; He is irremovable, 
Reſoly'd for flight. Shakſpeare, 


IrRRENO'WNED. adj. [in and renown, ] 
Void of honour. We now ſay, unre- 
nowned, | 

For all he did was to deceive good knights, 
And draw them from purſuit of praiſe and fame 
To ſluggiſh ſloth and ſenſual delights, 
And end their days with irrenowned ſhame. 

| Fairy Queen, 

IRrE'rARABLE. gap. [irreparabilis, Lat. 
irreparable, French. ] ot to be re- 
covered ; not to be repaired, 

Irreparable is the loſs, and patience ſays it is 
not paſt her cure. Shakſpeare, 

Toil'd with loſs irreparable, iltor. 

It is an irreparable injuſtice we are guilty of, 
when we are prejudiced by the looks of thoſe 
whom we do not know. .  Aaddijmn. 

The ſtory of Deucalion and Pyrrha teaches, 
that piety and innocence: cannot miſs of the 
divine protection, and that the only loſs irrepa- 
rable is that of our probity, Garth, 


InrxE'PARABLY. adv. [from irreparable.] 
Without recovery; without amends, 
Such adventures befall artiſts irreparab/y, 
| Boyle, 

The cutting off that time, induftry and gifts, 

| whereby ſhe would be nouriſhed, were irrepa= 
rably injurious to her. Decay of Piety. 

IRREPLE'VIABLE. adj. [in and reple vy. J 
Not to be redeemed. A law term. 

IRREPREHENSIBLE, adj. ¶ irreprehenſible, 
Fr. irreprebenſibilis, Latin. ] Exempt 
from blame. | 

IRREPREHE'NSIBLY. adv. [from irrepre- 
benſible.] Without blame. | 

IRREPRESE NTABLE. adj. [in and repre- 
ent.] Not to be figured by any repre- 
ſentation. 

God's irrepreſentable nature doth hold againft 
making images of God. Stilling fleet. 
IRREPRO'ACHABLE. adj. [in and reproach- 

able.) Free from blame; free from re- 
proach. 

He was a ſerious ſincere chriſtian, of an in- 

nocent, irreproackable, nay, exemplary life. 
_ Atterbury, 

Their prayer may be, that they may raiſe up 

and breed as irreproachable a young family as 
their parents haye done, Hope, 


IRR 
InnrePRO'ACHABLY.: adv. [from irre. - | 
7 hable.] Wit - Wi : produced before men and angels, and an eterna 
— ] | hout blame ; without _ nn Want of firmneſs of irreverſible ſentence be pronounced, Rogers. . 
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The fins of his chamber and his cloſet ſhall be 
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IaxEsOTV'riox. 2. /. [irreſolution, Fr. in 


InxEPRO'VEABLE, adj. [in and reprove- | 


able.] Not to be blamed; irreproach- | 
able. 


InrESISTIBYLITY. 3. /. [from irreſiti- 
ble.) Power or force above oppoſition. 
The doctrine of irrefiſtibility of grace, if it be 
acknowledged, there is nothing to be affixt to 
gratitude. Hammond. 


IrrEs1'STIBLE. adj. [irreſilible, Fr. in 
and reſitible.] Superiour to oppoſition. 


Fear doth giow from an apprehenſion of the 
Deity, indued with 57 tile power to hurt; 
and is of all affections, anger excepted, the 
unapteſt to admit conſerence with reaſon, Hofer. 

In mighty quadrate join'd 
Of union irre/eftible, Milton, 

Fear of God is inward acknowledgment of 
an holy juſt Being, armed with almighty and 
irreſiſtible power. Tillotſon. 

There can be no difference in the ſubjects, 
where the application is almighty and W 32 
as in creation, ogers. 


IrrEs!'STIBLY., adv. [from irreflible.] 
In a manner not to be oppoſed, 
God irreſiflibly ſways all manner of events on 
earth. Dryden 
Fond of pleaſing and endearing ourſelves to 
thoſe we eſteem, we are irre/eſiibly led into the 
ſame inclinations and averſions with them. 
Ropers. 
Irxts!'sTLESS. adj, [A barbarous un- 


grammatical conjunction of two nega- 


tives. ] Irreſiſtible; reſiſtleſs. 

Thoſe radiant eyes, whoſe irrefiftleſs flame 
Strikes envy dumb, and keeps ſedition tame, 
They can to gazing multitudes give law, 
Convert the factious, and the rebel awe, 

Glanville, 


IrrEve'rsSIBLY. adv. [| from trreverſible.] 
Without change. 

The title of fundamentals, being ordinarily 
confined to the doctrines of faith, hath occaſioned 
that great ſcandal in the church, at which fo 
many myriads of ſolifidians have ſtumbled, and 
fallen irrever/rbly, by conceiving heaven a tre- 
ward of true opinions. Hammond. 


IR RE“ VO CABLE. ad}. [irrevocabilis, Lat. 
irrevocable, French.) Not to be re- 


called; not to be brought back; not 
to be reverſed. 
Give thy hand to Warwick, 
And, with thy hand, thy faith iy errocable, 
That only Warwick's daughter ſhall be thine, 
Shakſpeare, 
Firm and irrevocable is my doom, 
Which I have paſt upon her. Shakſpeare, 
That which is paſt is gone and irrevocable, 
therefore they do but trifle, that labour in paſt 
matters. Bacon. 
The ſecond, both for piety renown'd, 
And puiſſant deeds, a promiſe ſhall receive 
I revocable, that his regal throne 
For ever ſhall endure. Milton, 
By her irrevocable fate, 
War ſhall the country waſte, and change the 
ſtate, Dryden, 
The other victor flame a moment flood, 
Then fell, and lifeleſs left th' extinguiſh'd 
wood ; 
For ever loſt, th” irrevocable light 
Forſcok the black'ning coals, and ſunk to night, 
Dryden, 
Each ſacred accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate. Pope, 


IRRE'voCABLY, adv. [from irrevocable.] 
Without recall, 
If air were kept out four or five minutes, the 


It hath moſt force upon things that have the 
lighteſt motion, and therefore upon the ſpirits 
of men, and in them upon ſuch affections as 
move lighteſt ; as upon men in fear, or men in 
* Bacon' ; Natural Hiftory, 

rreſolution on the ſchemes of life, which offer 
themſelves to our choice, and inconſtancy in 
purſuing them, are the greateſt cauſes of all our 
uvbappineſs, Addiſon, 


IRRESPECTIVE. adj, [in and reſpedlive. 
Having no regard to any circumſtances, 
Thus did the Jew, by perfuading himſelf of 


his particular irreſpetive clection, think it ſaſe 
to run into all fins ! [Tammond. 


According to this doctine, it muſt be reſolved 
wholly into the abſolute irreſpc&ive will of 
God, Rogers. 


IRRESPE'CTIVELY, adv. [from irreſpec* 
tive. ] Without regard to circum- 
ſtances, 

He is convinced, that all the promiſes belong 
to him abſolutely and irreſpeFively. Hammond. 

IRRETRIE'VABLE., adj. [in and retrieve. | 
Not to be repaired ; irrecoverable ; ir- 
reparable. 

IRRETRIE'VABLY. adv. [from irretriev- 


able.) Irreparably ; irrecoverably. 

It would not defray the charge of the extrac- 
tion, and therefore muſt have been all irretr ierr- 
ably loſt, and uſcleſs to mankind, was it not by 
this means collected. Woodward, 


IRRE'VERENCE. u. /. [irreverentia, Lat. 
irreverence, Fr. in and reverence.] 

1. Want of reverence ; want of venera- 
tion; want of reſpect. 


Having ſeen our ſcandalous irreverence towards 
God's worſhip in general, *tis eaſy to make ap- 


LY 


IaRE'SOLUBLE. adj. [in and reſolubilis, 
Lat.] Not to be broken; not to be 
diſſolved. | 


In factitious ſal ammoniac the common and 
urinous ſalts are ſo well mingled, that both in 
the open fire and in ſubliming veſſels they riſe to- 
gether as one ſalt, which ſeems in ſuch veſſels 
irreſoluble by fire alone. Boyle. 


IRRE'SOLUBLENESS, #.ſ. [from irreſo- 
luble.) Reſiſtance to ſeparation of the 
parts. 


Quercetanus has this confeſſion of the 7irreſo- 
 lubleneſs of diamonds. Boyle. 


IRRESO'LVEDLY. adv, [in and reſolved.] 
Without ſettled determination. 

Divers of my friends have thought it ſtrange 
to hear me ſpeak ſo irreſe/redly concerning thoſe 
things, which ſome take to be the elements, 
and. others the principles of all mixed bodies, 

Boyle. 
InRe's0LUTE.. adj. [irreſolu, Fr. in and 
reſolute.) Not conſtant in purpoſe ; not 
determined. 

Were he evil us'd, he would outgo 
His father, by as much as a performance 
Does an irreſo/ute purpoſe. Shakſpeare, 

Him, after long debate, irreſo/ute 
Of thoughts re volv'd his final fentence choſe 
Fit veſſel, fitteſt imp of fraud, in whom 
To emer. Ailton. 

To make reſlections upon what is paſt, is the 

of ingenuous but irrefolute men. Temple. 

So Mycrba's mind, impell'd on either fide, 
Takes ev'ry bent, but cannot long abide ; 

Irre ſolute on which ſhe ſhould rely, 
At laſt unfix'd in all, is only fix'd to die. Dryd. 


ITanr's0LUTELY, adv. [from irręſolute.] 
Without firmneſs of mind ; without 
determined purpoſe, | 


2, State of being diſregarded. 


IRRE'VERENT. adj. [irreverent, Fr. in 


IxREVERENTLV. adv. | from irreverent. ] 
Without due reſpe& or veneration, 

'Tis but an ill eſſay of reverence and godly 
fear to ule the goſpel rrreverently, G. of Tongue, 
IRREVE'RSIBLE. adj. [in and reverſe. ] 


| 


plication to the ſeveral parts of it. Decay of Piety. 

They were a ſort of attributes, with which it 
was a matter of religion to ſalute them on all 
occaſions, and which it was an irrevgrence to 


omit, Pope. 


The concurrence of the houſe of peers in that 
fury can be imputed to no one thing more than 
to the irreverence and ſcorn the judges were 
juſtly in, who had been always looked upon 
there as the oracles of the law, Clarendon, 


and reverent.] - Not paying due homage 
or reverence ; not expreſſing or con- 
ceiving due veneration or reſpect. 

As our fear excludeth not that boldneſs which 
becometh ſaints, ſo, if our familiarity with God 
do not ſavour of fear, it drawceth too near that 
irreverent confidence wherewith true humility 
can never ſtand. Heater. 

Knowledge men ſought for, and covered it 
from the vulgar ſort as jewels of ineſtimable 
price, fearing the 7rreverent conſtruction of the 
ignorant and irreligious. Raleigh, 

Witneſs the irreverent fon 
Of him who built the Kk; who, for the ſhame 
Done to his father, heard Is heavy curſe, 
Servant of ſervants, on his vicious race. Mz/ter, 

Swearing, and the 7rreverent uſing the name 
of God in common diſcourſe, is another abuſe 
of the tongue. ; Ray. 

If an e b ,t expreſſion or thought too wan- 
ton are c1ept into my verſes, through my inad- 
vertency, let their authors be anlwerable for 
them. Dryden. 


Not to be recalled ; not to be changed. 


TY 


fire would be irrevocably extinguiſhed, Boyle. 


To VRRIGATE. v. a. [irrigo, Latin.] 


To wet; to moiſten ; to water. 

The heart, which is one of the principal parts 
of the body, doth continually irrigate, nourith, 
keep hot, and ſupple all the raembers. Ray. 

They keep a bulky charger near their lips, 
With which, in often interrupted ſleep, 

Their frying blood compels to irrigate 
Their dry furr'd tongues, A. Philips, 


IrriGA'TION, 2. J. from irrigate.] The 


act of watering or moiſtening. 
Help of ground is by watering and trrigation. 
| Bacon, 


Irr1'Gvovs. adj. [from irrigate.] 
1. Watery ; watered. 


The flow'ry lap 
Of ſome ?rrigucus valley ſpreads her tore, Af, 


2, Dewy ; moilt, Philips ſeems to have 


miſtaken the Latin phraſe irriguus ſopor. 
Raſh Elepenor 
Dry'd an immeaturable bow}, and thought 
T' exhale his furfeit by irrigusus ſleep; 
Imprudent! him death's iron ſleep oppreſt. 
3 Philips, 


Irr1's10N, n. /. [irrifio, Lat. irriſſon, Fr.] 


The act of laughing at another. 
Ham, by bis indiſcreet and unnatural zr 
and expoſing of his father, incurs his curſe, 
II codauara. 


To I RRITATE. v. 3. [irrilo, Latin; 


irriter, French.] 


1. To provoke; to teaſe; to exaſperate. 


Tae carl, ſpeaking to the freeholders in im- 
perious language, did not irritate the people, 

Bacon. 

Laud's power at court could not qualify binn 

to go through with that dimcult reformation, 

whilſt be lad a fuperior in the church, Who, 

having the reins in his hand, could llacken them, 
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and was thought to be the more remiſs to irritate 
his cholerick diſpoſition, Clarendon, 
2. To fret; to put into motion or diſ- 
order by any irregular or unaccuſtomed 


contact; to ſtimulate ; to vellicate. 

Cold maketh the ſpirits vigorous, and 7irrita- 

teth them. : Bacon, 
3. To heighten ; to agitate ; to enforce. 

Air, if very cold, frritateth the flame, and 
maketh it burn more fiercely, as fire ſcorcheth in 
f:ofty weather. Bacon, 

When they are collected, the heat becometh 
more violent and irritate, and thereby expelleth 
ſweat, Bacimn's Natural Hiſtory. 

Rous'd 
By daſh of clouds, or irr/rating war 
Of fighting winds, While all is calm below, 
They furious ſpring. 3 Thomſon. 
IrriTA'TION. . /. [irritatio, Latin; 
irritation, French; from irritate. | 
1. Provocation ; exaſperation, 
2. Stimulation; vellication. 

Violent affect ions and irritations of the nerves, 
in any part of the body, is cauſed by ſomething 
acrimonious. Arbuthnot. 

In v' r TON. n. /. [ irruption, Fr. irruptio, 
Lat. ] 

1. The act of any thing forcing an en- 
trance. 

I refrain too ſuddenly, 
To utter what will come at laſt too ſoon ; 
Leſt evil tidings, with too rude irruption, 
Hitting thy aged ear, ſhould pierce too deep. 
Alilten. 


There are frequent inundations made in mari- 


time countries by the irruption of the ſea. 
Burnet, 
A full and ſudden irruption of thick melan- 
ebolick blood into the heart puts a ſtop to its pul- 


ſation. Harvey. 
2. Inroad ; burſt of invaders into any 
place. 


Notwithſtanding the irruptions of the barba- 
rous nations, one can ſcarce imagine how ſo 
plentiful a ſoil ſhould become ſo miſerably un- 
peopled. Addiſon, 

Is, ber: Saxon. See To BE.] 

1. The third perſon ſingular of To be : 
I am, thou art, he ic. | 

He that 7s of God, hearcth God's words. 

Jon. 

Be not afraid of them, ſor they cannot do 
evil; neither /s it in them to dò good. er. 

My thought, whoſe murtner yet J but fantaſ- 

tical 
Shakes ſo my ſingle ſtate of man, that function 
Is ſmother'd in ſurmiſe ; and nothing 7s, 
But what 7s not. Shakſpeare. 

2. It is ſometimes expreſſed by g. 

There 's ſome among you have beheld me 
fighting. Shakſpeare. 

IsCHla'DICK. adj. [ ioyxio, ioxianline®- ; if- 
chiadigue, Fr.] In anatomy, an epithet 
to the crural vein; in pathology, the 
i/chiadick paſſion is the gout in the hip, 
or the ſciatica. 

IscnhunE' Trick. n. / [i/churetique, French; 
from iſchury.] Such medicines as force 
urine when ſuppreſſed. 

T'scHuURY. n. /. [lexvela, n and gpory 
urine ; i/churie, French; iſchuria, Lat.] 
A ſtoppage of urine, whether by gravel 
or other cauſe. 

Is n. [ire, Saxon. ] 

1. A termination added to an adjective to 

expreſs diminution, a ſmall degree, or 

incipient ſtate of any quality: as, 

Bluiſb, tending to blue; brighti/h, ſome- 

what bright. 


ISL 

2. It is likewiſe ſometimes the termina- 
tion of a gentile or poſſeſſive adjective: 
as, Swediſh, Daniſh ; the Daniſh ter- 
ritories, or territories of the Danes. 

3. It likewiſe notes participation of the 
qualities of the ſubſtantive to which it 
is added: as, fool, fooliſh 3; man, maniſb; 
rogue, roguiſh. 

I's1cLE. a. ſ. [more properly icicle, from 
ice; but 15 —— written 
iſe; rx, Saxon. ] A pendent ſhoot of 


ICC, 


ö 


Do you know this lady? 
he moon of Rome? chaſte as the i/icle 
That 's curdled by the fruſt from pureſt ſnow 
Hanging on Dian's temple. Shakſpeare, 
The froſts and ſnows her tender body ſpare ; 
Thoſe are not limbs for cles to tear, Dryden. 


Is1NGLaA'ss. . J [from ice, or i/e,andgla/+ ; 
ichthyocolla, Lat.] A tough, firm, and 
light ſubſtance, of a whitiſh colour, and 
in ſome degree tranſparent, much reſem- 


bling glue. | 

The hſh from which i/inglaſs is prepared, is 
one of the cartilaginous kind: it grows to eigh- 
teen and twenty feet in length, and greatly re- 
ſembles the ſturgeon. It is frequent in the 
Danube, the Boriſthenes, the Volga, and the 
larger rivers of Europe. From the inteſtines of 
this fiſh the i/nglaſs is prepared by boiling. Hl. 
The cure of putrefaction requires an incraſ- 
ſating diet, as all viſcid broths, hartſhorn, ivory, 
and i/inglaſs. Floyer. 
Some make it clear by reitcrated fermenta- 
tions, and others by additions, as i/ing/aſs. 
Mortimer”*s 3 


I'sIxGTASss Stone. n. ſ. A foſſil which is 
one of the pureſt and ſimpleſt of the 
natural bodies. The maſſes are of a 
browniſh or reddiſh colour; but when 
the plates are ſeparated, they are per- 
fectly colourleſs, and more bright and 
pellucid than the fineſt glaſs. It is 
tound in Muſcovy, Perſia, the iſland of 
Cyprus, in the Alps and Apennines, 
and the mountains of Germany. Till. 

ISLAND. n. /. infula, Latin; i/ola, 
Italian; ealand, Erſe. It is pronounced 
iland.] A tract of land ſurrounded by 


water. 

He will carry this //and 
and give it his ſon for an apple. And ſow- 
ing the kernels of it in the fſca, being forth 
more iſlands. Shakſpeare. 

Within a long receſs there lies a bay, 

An i/land ſhades it from the rolling ſea, 
And forms a port. Dryden. 
und of bliſs! amid” the ſubje& ſeas. Thom. 


I'sLaNDER. . /. [from iſland. Pro- 
nounced ilander.] An inhabitant of a 


country ſurrounded by water. 
We, as all anders, are lunares, or the moon's 
men, Camden. 
Your dinner, and the generous iſlanders 
By you invited, do attend your preſence. Shat/. 
There are many bitter ſayings againſt anders 
in general, repreſenting them as fierce, treache- 
rous, and unhoſpitable ; thoſe who live on the 
continent have ſuch frequent intercourſe with 
men of different religions and languages, that 
they become more kind than thoſe who are the 
inhabitants of an ifland. Addiſon, 
A race of rugged mariners are theſe, 
Unpoliſh'd men, and boiſt'rous as their ſeas 
The native anders alone their care, 
And hateful he that breathes a foreign air. Pope. 


IsLE. n. /. [i/le, French; inſula, Latin. 


home in his pocket, 


Pronounced le. ] | 


ISS 
1, An iſland; a country ſurrounded by 


water. 
The inſtalment of this noble duke 
In the ſeat royal of this famous /e. Shakſpeare. 
he dreadful fight 
Betwixt a nation and two whales I write : 
Seas ſtain'd with gore I ſing, advent'rous toil, 
And how theſe monſters did diſarm an ile. 
Waller, 
2. [Written, I think, corruptly for aile, 
from aile, Fr. from ale, Latin, the aile 
being probably at firſt only a wing or 
ſide walk. It may come likewiſe from 
allee, French, a walk.] A long walk 
in a church, or publick building. 
© Ofer the twilight groves and duſky caves, 
Long ſounding es and intermingled graves, 
Black melancholy fits, Pope. 
ISopPERIME'TRICAL. 2. / [i, vie, and 
Arge] In geometry, are ſuch figures 
as have equal perimeters or circumfe- 
rences, of which the circle is the 
eateſt. Harris. 
Is0'sCELEs. . /. Lene, Fr. or equian- 
gular triangle.] That which hath only 
two ſides equal. Harris. 
I'SSUE. n./. [iſue, French. ] 
1. The act of paſſing out. 
2. Exit; egreſs; paſſage out. 
Unto the Lord belong the iſſues from death. 
Pſalms, 
Let us examine what bodies touch a moveable 
whilſt in motion, as the only means to find am 
iſſue out of this difficulty. Digby o Bodies, 
We might have eafily prevented thoſe great 
returns of money to France ; and if it be true 
the French are ſo impoveriſhed, in what con- 
dition muſt they have been, if that e of 


wealth had been ſtopped ? Swift, 
3. Event; conſequence. 
Spirits are not finely touch'd, 
But to fine i ſues. Sha tſpcare. 


If I were ever fearful 
To do a thing, were I the iſſue doubted, 
Whercof the execution did cry out 
Againſt the non-performance, 'twas a fear 
Which oft infects the wiſeſt. Shakſpeare., 

But let the Yue correſpondent prove | 
To good beginnings of each enterprize. Fairfax, 

If things were caſt upon this ue , that God 
ſhould never prevent fin till man deſerved it, the 
beſt would fin, and fin for ever. Seuth, 

The wittieſt ſayings and ſentences will be 
found the ies of chance, and nothing elſe but 
ſo many lucky hits of a roving fancy. South. 

Our preſent condition is better for us in the 
I ue, than that uninterrupted health and ſecurity 
that the atheiſt deſires. | Bentley, 

4. Termination ;' concluſion. 

He hath preſerved Argalus alive, under pre- 
tence of having him publickly executed after 
theſe wars, of which they hope for a ſoon and 
proſperous iſſue, - * Sidney. 

What iſue of my love remains for me 
How wild a paſſion works within my breaſt ! 
With what prodigious flames am I poſſeſt ! 

Dryden. 

Homer, at a loſs to bring difficult matters to 
an iſſue, lays his hero aſleep, and this ſolves the 
difficulty. | Broome. 

5. Sequel deduced from premiſes. 

I am to pray you not to ſtrain my ſpeech 
To groſſer ue, nor to larger reach, 

Than to ſuſpicion. Shatſpeare's Othe'ho, 
6. A fontanel; a vent made in a muſcle 


for the diſcharge of humours. 
This tumour in his left arm was cauſed by 
ſtrict binding of his i/«e. Wiſeman, 
7, Evacuation 
A woman was diſeaſed with an iſue of blood, 
Matthew, 


8. Progeny ; offspring. 


ISS 
O nation miſerable! 
Since that the trueſt iſſue of thy throne, 


By his own interdiction ſtands arcurſt. Shakſp, 

Nor where Abaſſin kings their i ue guard, 
Mount Amara, though this by ſome ſuppos'd 
True Paradiſe, under the Æthiop line 
By Nilus'“ head. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

This old peaceful prince, as Heav'n decreed, 
Was bleſs'd with no male iſſue to ſucceed, Dryd. 

The frequent productions of monſters, in all 
the ſpecies of animals, and ſtrange ies of human 
birth, carry with them difficulties, not poſſible 
to conſiſt with this hypotheſis, Locke, 

9. In law. 

Iſſue hath divers applications in the common 
law : ſometimes uſed for the children begotten 
between a man and his wife; ſometimes for 
profits growing from an amercement, fine, or 
expences of ſuit; ſometimes for profits of lands 
or tenements; ſometimes for that point of 
matter depending in ſuit, whereupon the parties 
join and put their cauſe to the trial of the jury. 
1fue is either general or ſpecial: general i/ue 

eemeth to be that whereby it is referred to 
the jury to bring in their verdict, whether the 
defendant have done any ſuch thing as the plain- 
tiff layeth to his charge. The ſpecial iſſue then 
muſt be that, where ſpecial matter being alleged 
by the defendant for his defence, both the parties 
join thereupon, and ſo grow rather to a demur- 
rer, if it be guaftio juris, or to trial by the jury, 
if it be quaſtio fat. oel. 
To I'ss uE. v. n. [from the noun; i er, 

French; 1cire, Italian. 

1. To come out; to paſs out of any place. 

Waters iſued out from under the threſhold of 
the houſe, Excl. 

From the utmoſt end of the head branches there 
i uethᷣ out a gummy juice. Ralecigh's Hiftery. 

Waters % from a cave. 2 -- ROOD, 

Ere Pallas id from the thunderer's head, 


Dulneſs o'er all poſſeſs'd her ancient right. Pope. 


2. To make an eruption; to break out. 
Three of maſter Ford's brothers watch the door 
with piſtols, that none ſhould I/ ue out, other- 
wiſe you might ſlip away. Shakſpeare, 
Sce that none hence iſſue forth a ſpy. Milton. 
Haſte, arm your Ardeans, ie to the plain; 
With faith to friend, aſſault the Trojan train. 
Dryden, 
At length there d, from the grove behind, 
A fair afſembly of the female kind. Dryden. 
A buzzing noiſe of bees his ears alarms ; 
Strait iſſue through the ſides aſſembling ſwarms. 
, Dryden. 
Full for the port the Ithacenſians ſtand, 
And furl their ſails, and I ue on the land, Pope. 
3. To proceed as an offspring. 
Of thy ſons that ſhall ie from thee, which 
thou ſhalt beget, ſhall they take away. 2 Angs, 
4. To be produced by any fund. 
Theſe altarages i/ued out of the offerings made 
to the altar, and were payable to the prieſthood, 
Avyliffe's Parergon. 
5, To run out in lines. 
Pipes made with a belly towards the lower end, 
and then iſſuing into a ſtrait concave again. Bacon. 


To l'ss uk. v. a. 
1. To ſend out; to ſend forth. 
A weak degree of heat is not able either to 
digeſt the parts or to iſue the ſpirits. + Bacon. 
The commiſſioners ſhould iſue money out to 
no other uſe. Temple, 
2. To ſend out judicially or authorita- 
tively. This is the more frequent ſenſe. 
It is commonly followed by a particle, 


out or forth. 
If the council iſſued out any order againſt them, 
or if the king ſent a proclamation for their re- 
Pair to their houſes, ſome noblemen publiſhed a 
proteſtation. Clarendon. 
Deep in a rocky cave he makes abode, 
A manſion proper for a mourning god: 
Here he gives audience, iſſuing out decrees 
To rivers, his dependent deities, 


I T 


In vain the maſter //es out commands, 
In vain the trembling ſailors ply their hands; 
The tempeſt unforeſeen prevents their care, Dryd. 
They conſtantly wait in court to make a due 
| return of what they have done, and to receive 
| fuch other commands as the judge ſhall i/ue 
forth, Avyliffe's Parergon. 
I'svELEss. adj. [from iſſue.) Having 


no offspring ; wanting deſcendants. 
Carew, by virtue of this entail, ſuccceded to 


| 


Hugh's portion, as dying i/ſueleſs. Carew, 
L have done fin; 
For which the Heav*ns, taking angry note, 


Have left me //ueleſs. Shakſp. Winter's Tale. 
I'sTaHMus. . /. [i{hmus, Latin.] A neck 
of land joining the peninſula to the con- 
tinent. 
There is a caſtle ſtrongly ſeated on a high 
rock, which joineth by an mus to the land, 
and is impregnably fortified. Sandys' Travels, 


The Aſſyrian empire ſtretcheth northward to | 


that uu between the Euxine and the Caſpian 
ſeas. Brereweod on Languages. 
O life, thou nothing's younger brother 


Thou weak built m, that doſt proudly riſe 


Up betwixt two eternities, 
Yet can't not wave nor wind ſuſtain ; 
But broken and o'erwhelm'd the ocean meets 
again. Coley, 
Our church of England ſtands as Corinth be- 
tween two ſeas, and there are ſome buſy in cut- 
ting the u, to let in both at once upon it. 
Stilling fleet, 


Cleomenes thinking it more adviſable to for- | 


tify, not the i//4mus, but the mountains, put his 
defign in execution. Creech, 
Plac'd on this //mus of a middle fate, 


A being darkly wiſe, and rudely great, Pope. 
IT. pronoun. ſhit, Saxon.] 
1. The neutral demonſtrative. Uſed in 


ſpeaking of things. For it, our anceſ- 
tors uſed he, as the neutral pronoun; 
and for its they uſed his. Thus in the 
Accidence, a noun adjefive is that which 
cannot fland by himſelf, but requireth an- 


his fagnification. 

Nothing can give that to another which 27 hath 
not itſelf, Bramhall againſt Halbes. 
Will our great anger learn to ſtoop ſo low? 

I know ie cannot. Convley. 
Tell me, O tell, what kind of thing is wit, 
Thou who matler art of Zr, Cooley. 

His ſon, it may be, dreads no harm ; 
But kindly waits his father's coming home. 
Flatman, 
The time will come, i? will, when you ſhall 
know | 
The rage of love. =, * 
How can I ſpeak ? or how, fir, can you hear ? 
Imagine that which you would moſt deplore, 
And that which I would ſpeak, is it or more. 
, Dryden. 
A mind ſo furniſhed, what reaſon has 7? to 
acquieſce in its concluſions ? Locke. 
The glory which encompaſſed them covered 
the place, and darted 177 rays with ſo much 
ſtrength, that the whole fabrick began to melt. 
Addiſon's Freeho/der. 
If we find a greater good in the preſent con- 
ſtitution, than would nave accrued either from 
the total privation of it, or from other frames 
and ſtruſtures, we may then reaſonably conclude, 
that the preſent conſtitution proceeded from an 
intelligent and good being, that formed it that 
particular way out of choice. Bentley. 
The deſign, it ſeems, is to avoid the dreadful 
F of pedantry. Swift. 


2. {t is uſed abſolutely for the ſtate of a 
perſon or affair, 
How is it with our general ? 
—— Even ſo 
As with a man by his own alms impoiſon'd, 


 Shakſpeare. 


Dryden, | 


And with his charity ſlain, 
”$ 


other word to be joined with him to ſhoaw | 


. 


— — 


4. It is ſometimes e 


ITC 


„ A i aed for the thing ; the matter 


Ir 's come to paſs, 
That tractable obedience is a flave 
To each incenſed will. Shakſp. Henry viii. 
xpreſſed by r. 
He rallied, and again fell to 7; 
For catching foe by nearer foot, 
He lifted with ſuch might and ſtrength, 
As would have hurl'd him thrice his length. 
: N . Hudibras, 
5. Ii is uſed ludicrouſly after neutral verbs, 
to give an emphaſis. 

If Abraham brought all with him, it is not 
probable that he meant to walk /t back again for, 
his pleaſure. | Raleigh. 

The Lacedemonians, at the Rraights of Ther- 
mopylz, when their arms failed them, fought ir 
out with their nails and teeth. Dryden, 

I have often ſeen people laviſh i? profuſely in 
tricking up their children, and yet ſtarve their 
minds, Locke, 

The mole courſes it not on the ground, like 
the 12t or mouſe, but lives under the earth. Speer. 

Whether the charmer ſinner it, or ſaint ie, 

If folly grows romantick, I mutt paint it, Pope, 
6. Sometimes applied familiarly, ludi- 
crouſly, or rudely to perſons. 
Let us after him, 
Whoſe care is gone before to bid us welcome: 
It is a peer leſs kinſman. Shatkſpeare's Macbeth. 
Do, child, go to it grandam, child: 
Give grandam kingdom, and 1s grandam will 
Give it up him. Shakſpeare's King John. 
7. It is ſometimes uſed of the firſt or ſe- 
cond perſon, ſometimes of more. This 
mode of ſpeech, — uſed by good 
authors, and ſupported by the i/ y a of 


the French, has yet an appearance of 
barbariſm. 5 | 
Who was 't came by? 


— Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you 
word 


Macduff is fled to England. Shatſp. Macbeth. 
Ci 


*Tis I, that made thy widows. Shakſp. Coriel, 
*Tis theſe that early taint the female ſoul, 


Pope, 

ITCH. 3. /. [xicha, Saxon.) g 
I. A cutaneous diſeaſe extremely conta- 
ious, which overſpreads the body with 
mall puſtules filled with a thin ſerum, 
and raiſed, as microſcopes have diſ- 
covered, by a ſmall animal. It is cured 

by ſulphur. 
Luſt and liberty 
Creep in the minds and marrows of our youths, 


That *gainſt the itream of viitue they may ſtrive 
And drown themſelves in riot, freches, blains. 


Sha&ſpeare's Timer, 
The Lord will ſmite thee with the ſcab 


and with the tc, whereof thou can't not be 


healed. Deut. 
As if divinity had catch'd 
The ich on purpoſe to be ſcratch'd. Hudibras, 


2. The ſenſation of uneaſineſs in the ſkin, 
which 1s eaſed by rubbing. 


3. A conſtant teaſing deſire. N 
A certain it of meddling with other people's 
matters, puts us upon ſhifting. E' Eftrange. 
He had Kill pedigree in his head, and an v 
of being thought a divine king, Dryden, 
From ſervants company a child is to he kept, 
not by prohibitions, for that will but give him aw 
itch after it, but by other ways. Lecte. 
At half mankind when gen'rous Manly raves, 
All know *tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves ; 
Wucn univerſal homage Umbra pays, 
All ſee 'tis vice, and itch of vulgar praiſe, Pepe, 
To Iren. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
1. To feel that uneaſineſs in the ſkin which 


is removed by rubbing, 


| 


| 
{ 
; 


i 
| 


q 


x 


ITE 


- A troubleſome itching of the part was occa» 


JUD 


My huſband ! 


12. One who preſides in a court of judi 


fioned by want of tranſpiration, Wiſeman, | — Ay, 'was he that told me firft, ture 
My right eye itches; ſome good luck is near; I My huſband ! ö — Tay" n f 
Perhaps my Amaryllis may appear. Dryden] What needs this /teration, woman? 1 y hg Baſſanio 2 his ring away | 
2. To long; to have continual defire. | I fay, thy huſband. Shakſpeare's Othello. | * 2 4 © fudge that begg'd it, Shakſpeare, 
This eus appears in the following er- Leratien, are commonly loſs of time; but] 577 no voice; and that not paſt me, but 
there is no ſuch gain of time, as to iterate often V learned app: obation of the judge, Shakſpeare. 


amples, though ſome of them are equi- 


vocal. 
Maſter Shallow, you have you ſelf been a 


great fighter, though now a man of peace.— 


Mr. Page, though now I be old, and of the 

peace, if I ſce a fwd out, my finger itches to 

make one. Shakſpeare. 

Caſſius, you yourſelf 

Are much condemn'd to have an itching palm, 

To fell and mart your offices for gold. 
The itching ears, being an epidemick diſealc, 

gave fair opportunity to every mountcbank. 

Decay of Piety. 

All ſuch have fill an 7z7ching to deride, 

And fain would be upon the laughing fide. Pope. 


I'Tcny. adj. {from itch.) Infected with 
the itch. 

ITEM. adv. [Latin.) Alſo. A word 
uſed when any article is added to the 
former. i 


I'rEM. n. /. 


1. A new article, 

I could have looked on him without the help 
of admiration, though the catalogue of his en- 
dowments had been tabled by his fide, and I to 
peruſe him by items. Shakſpeare, 

2. A hint; an innuendo. 

If this diſcourſe have nut concluded our weak - 
neſs, I have one item more of mine: if know- 
ledge can be found, I muſt loſe that which 1 
thought I had, that there is none. Glanville 


To I'TERATE. v. a. [iero, Latin. ] 
1. To repeat ; to utter again; to incul- 


cate by frequent mention. 

We covet to make the pſalms eſpecially fa- 
miliar unto all: this is the very cauſe why we 
iterate the plſalms oftener than any other part. of 
ſcriptare beſides; the cauſe Where fore we inure 
the people together with their miniſter, and not 
the mimſter alone, to read them, as other parts 
of ſcripture he doth, Heoker. 

In the firſt ages God gave laws unto our 
fathers, and their memories ſerved inſtead of 
books; whereof the imperfections being known 
to God, he relieved the ſame by often putting 
them in mind: in which reſpect -we ſce how 
many times one thing hath been /terated into the 
beſt and wiſeſt. Hooker. 

The king, to keep a decency towards the French 
king, ſent new ſolemn ambaſſadors to intimate 
unto him the decree of his eſtates, and to iterate 
his motion that the French would deſiſt from 
hoſtility Bacon's Henry vii. 

There be two kinds of reflect ions of ſounds ; 
the one at diſtance, which is the echo, wherein 
the original is heard diſtinctly, and the reflection 
alſo diſtinctly: the other in concurrence, when 
the ſound returneth immediately upon the origi- 
nal, and ſo iterateth it not, but amplifieth it. 

Bacon, 
2. To do over again. 

Aſhes burnt, and well reverberated by fire, 
after the ſalt thereof hath been drawn out by itera- 
ted decoctions. Breton. 

Adam took no thought, 
Eating bis fill; nor Eve to iterate 
Her former treſpaſs fear'd, the more to ſooth 
Him with herlov'd ſociety. Milton's Par, Loft 


I'reRANT. adj. [iterans, Lat.] Repeat- 


ing. 
Waters being near, make a current echo; 
but being farther off, they make an 7terant echo. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
ITz:rxA'TION. n. / [iteration, Fr, iteratio, 
Lat.] Repetition; recital over again. 
Truth tir'd with iteration 


IT!!NERANT. adj. [itinerant, Fr.] Wan- 


Shatſp. 


— 


the ſtate of the queſtion; for it chaſeth away 
many a frivolous ſpeech, - Bacon's Eſſays, 

In all theſe reſpects, it hath a peculiar property 
to engage the 1eceiver to perievers in all piety, 
and is farther improved by the frequent iteration 
and repetition, Hammond. 


dering ; not ſettled. 

It ſhould be my care to ſweeten and mellow 
the voices of /t/nerant tradeſmen, as alſo to ac- 
commodate their cries to their reſpective wares, 

ä Addijon's Spettator. 
ITi'NERARY. n. /. [itineraire, Fr. itine- 
rarium, Lat.] A book of travels. 

The clergy are ſufficiently re proached, in moſt 
i/inerarics, for the univerſal poverty one meets 
with in this plentiful kingdom. Addiſon on Italy. 

ITi'NERARY. adj. [ilineraire, Fr. itinera- 
rius, Lat.] Travelling ; done on a jour- 
ney ; done during frequent change of 
place. | 

He did make a progreſs from Lincoln to the 
northern parts, though it was rather an 7tinerary | 
circuit of juſtice than a progreſs. Bacon, 

ITsE'LF. pronoun. [it and /elf. ] The neu- 


tral reciprocal pronoun applied to things. 
Who then ſhall blame 

His-peſter'd ſenſes, to recoil and ſtart, 

When all that 1s within him does condemn | 

Itſelf for being there? Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 

Borrowing of foreigners, in izſe/f, makes not 
the kingdom rich or poor. Lecke. 

Ju'viLANT. adj. [jubilane, Lat.] Utter- 
ing ſongs of —_— 

The planets lining ſtodd, 

While the bright pomp aſcended jubilant. Milr. 
JustLA“ Trion. n. /. [ jubilation, Fr. jubila- 
tio, Lat.] The act of declaring triumph. 
Ju'BiLEE. 2. , | jubile, Fr, jubilum, from 
Jubilo, low Lat.] A publick feſtivity; 
a time of rejoicing ; a ſeaſon of joy. 

Angels utt'ring joy, heav'n rung 
With jubilee, and loud hoſannas filled 
Th' eternal regions. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 

Joy was then a maſculine and a ſevere thing, 
the recreation of the judgment, or rejoicing the 
Jubilee of reaſon. | South 

The town was all a jubilee of feaſts, Dryden 

Jocu'n pity. 2. /. [| jucunditas, jucundus, 
Lat.] Pleaſantneſs; agrecableneſs, 

The new or unexpected ſucunditits, which 
preſent themſelves, will have activity enough ta 
excite the earthieſt ſoul, and raiſe a ſmile from 
the moſt compoſed tempers. Brown. 

Jupas Tree. n. /. | Ailiguaſtrum, Lat.] A 
plant. | 

Judas tree yields a fine purpliſh, bright, red 
bloſſom in the ſpring, and is increaſed by layers. 

Mortimer*s Huſbandry, 


To JuDa'1zE. v. n. | judaiſer, Fr. judaixo, 
low Lat.] To conform to the manner 


of the Jews. | 
Paul judaiz'd with the Jews, was all to all. 
Sandys. 


JUDGE. #. /. [ juge, Fr. judex, Lat.] 
1. One who is inveſted with authority to 
determine any cauſe or queſtion, real or 


erſonal. 
Shall not the judge of all the earth do 


11 


— 


right? | 
Geneſis. 
A father of the fatherleſs, and a judge of the 
widows, is God in his holy habitation, Pſalms. 
Thou art judge | 

Of all things made, and judgeſt only right. 


ar, of his own art. 
3. 


How dares your pride, 
As in a lifted field to fight your cauſe, 
Unafk'd the royal grant; nor marthal by, 
As koightly rites require, nor judge to try. 
Dryden. 
It is not ſufficient to imitate nature in every 
circumſtance dully : it becomes a paintcr to take 
what is moſt beautiful, as being the ſovercign 
Dryden, 
ne who has ſkill ſufficient to decide 
upon the merit of any thing. 
One court there is in which he who knows 
the ſecrets of every heart will fit judge himſelf, 
Sherlock, 
A perfect judge will read each piece of wit 
With the ſame ſpirit that its author writ. Pope, 


| 7o JuDGE. v. a. [ juger, Fr, judico, Lat.] 


1. To paſs ſentence. 
My wrong be upon thee; the Lord judge be- 
tween thee and me. Gengſis. 
Ve judge not for man, but for the Lord, Who 
is with you in the judgment. 2 Chron, 
2. To form or give an opinion. 
Beſhre me, but I love her heartily ; 
For ſhe is wiſe, if I can judge aright. 
Authors to themſelves, 
Both what they judge and what they chuſe. 
Milton, 
Tf I did not know the originals, I ſhould 
never be able to judge, by the copies, which 
was Virgil, and which Ovid. - Dryden, 
Whether it be a divine revelation or no, reaſon 
muſt judge, which can never permit the mind to 
reject a greater evidence, to embrace what is 
leſs evident, ' Locke, 
He proceeds in his inquiry into ſciences, re- 
ſolved to judge of them freely, Locke, 
3- Todiſcern; to diſtinguiſh ; to conſider 


accurately, : 
| How doth God know? Can he judge through 
the dark cloud ? ob. 
Judge in yourſelves: is it comely a woman 
pray unto God uncovered ? 1 Cor. 
How properly the tories may be called the 
whole body of the Britiſh nation, I leave to any 
one's judging. Addiſon, 
To JUDGE. v. a. 
1. To paſs ſentence upon; to examine au- 


thoritatively ; to determine finally, 
Chaos ſhall judge the ſtriſe. Milton, 
Then thoſe, whom form of laws 
Condemn'd to die, when traitors judg'd their 
cauſe. Dryden, 
2, To paſs ſevere cenſure; to doom ſe- 
verely. This is a ſenſe ſeldom found 


but in the ſcriptures, 
He ſhall judge among the heathen ; he ſhall 
fill tae places with the dead bodies. Pſalms. 
Judge not, that ye be not judged. Mather, 
Let no man judge you in meat or drink. Col. 


Juv'/pGEtR. n. /. [from judge.) One who 
forms judgment, or paſſes ſentence. 
The vulgar threatened to be their oppreſſors, 
and judgers of their judges. King Charles, 
They who guide themſelves merely by what 
appears, are ill judgers of what they. have not 
well examined, Digby, 


Ju'DGMENT. n. /. [jugement, French. ] 
1. The power of diſcerning the relations 
between one term oi one propolition 


and another, 
O judgment ! thou art fled to brutiſh beaſts, 
And men have loſt their reaſon, Shalſpeare. 
The faculty, which God has given man to ſup- 
ply the want of certain knowledge, is judgment, 
whereby the mind takes any propoſition to be 


Shakſp. 


As true as ſteel, as plantage to the moon, Shatſp. | 


dro true 


Milton. | 
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JUD 
true or falſe, without perceiving a demonſtrative 


evidence in the proofs. Locke, 


| Judgment is that whereby we join ideas toge- 
- ther by affirmation or negation ; ſo this tree is 
high. . Watts, 
2. Doom; the right or power of paſſing 
judgment, 

If my ſuſpect be falſe, forgive me, God; 
For judgment only doth belong to thee. Shakſp. 
3. The act of exerciſing judicature ; ju- 

dicatory. . 

They gave judgment upon him. 2 Kings, 

When thou, O Lord, ſhalt ſtand diſclos'd 
In majeſty ſevere, 

And fit in judgment on my ſoul, 

O bow ſhall I appear ? Addiſon's Spectator. 
4. Determination; deciſion. 

Where diſtinctions or indentities are purely 
material, the judgment is made by the imagina- 
tion, otherwiſe by the underſtanding. Glanville. 

We ſhall make a certain judgment what kind 
of diſſolution that eaith was capable of. Burnet, 

Reaſon ought to accompany the exerciſe of our 
ſenſes, whenever we would form a juſt judg- 
ment of things propoſed to our inquiry, Watts. 

5. The quality of diſtinguiſhing propriety 
and impropriety; criticiſm, 

Judgment, a cool and flow faculty, attends 
not a man in the rapture of poetical compoſition, 

Dennis, 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juſt alike; yet each believes his own, Pope. 
6. Opinion ; notion. 
I ſee men's judgments are 
A parcel of thcir fortunes, and things outward 
Draw the inward quality after them, 
To ſuffer all alike. Shakſpeare, 
When ſhe did think my maſter lov'd her well, 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. 
Shakſpeare, 


7. Sentence againſt a criminal. 
When he was brought again to th” bar, to hear 
His knell rung out, his judgment, he was ftirr'd 
With agony. Shakſpeare's Henry vii, 
The chief prieſts informed me, deſiring to 
have judgment againſt him. Acts. 
On Adam laſt this judgment he pronounc'd. 


Milton. 


8. Condemnation, - This is a theological 
ule. : 
The judgment. was by one to condemnation ; 


but the free gift is of many offences unto juſti- 
fication. Romans. 


The precepts, promiſes, and threatenings of 


the goſpel will riſe up in judgment againſt us, 
and the aiticles of our faith will be ſo many ar- | 


ticles of accuſation, Tillotſon, 


9. Puniſhment inflicted by providence, 


with reference to ſome particular crime. 
This judgment of the heavens that makes us 
tremble, 
Touches us not with pity. Shakſp. King Lear. 
We cannot be guilty of greater uncharitable- 
neſs, than to interpret afflictions as puniſhments 
and judgments : it aggravates the evil to him who 
ſuffers, when he looks upon himſelf as the mark 
of divine vengeance Addiſon's Spectator. 
10. Diſtribution of juſtice. 
The Jews made inſurrection againſt Paul, and 
brought him to the judgment ſeat. Acts. 
Your diſhonour 
Mangles true judgment, and bereaves the ſtate 
Of that integrity which ſhould become it. 
Shakſpeare's Cortolanus. 
In judgments between rich and poor, confider 
not what the poor man needs, but what 1s his 
own. | Taylor. 
A bold and wiſe petitioner goes ſtrait to the 
throne and judgment ſeat of the monarch. 
ne Arbuthnot and Pope. 


11. Judiciary law; ſtatute. 


If ye hearken to theſe judgments, and keep 
and do them, the Lord thy God ſhall keep 
unto thee the covenant, 


: Deuteronomy, 


— 


þ 


JUG 


12. The laſt doom. | 


The dreadful judgment day 
So dreadful will not be as was his fight. Shakſp. 


Ju'picaTory. n. /. | judico, Latin. ] 
1. Diſtribution of juſtice, 
No ſuch crime appeared as the lords, the ſu- 
preme court of judicatory, would judge worthy 


of death, Clarendon, 
2, Court 9 anon 
Human judicatories give ſentence on matters of 


right and wrong, but inquire not into bounty 
and beneficence, | Atterbury, 


Jo'picaTurt. . /. [ judicature, French; 
judico, Latin.] 
t. Power of diſtributing juſtice, 
The honour of the judges in their judicature 
is the king's honour, Bacon, 
If he ſhould bargain for a place of judicature, 
let him be rejected with ſhame, Bacon, 
2. Court of juſtice. 
In judicatures to take away the trumpet, the 
ſcarlet, the attendance, makes juſtice naked as 
well as blind, South, 


JUDTCIAL. adj. [ judicium, Latin.) 
1. Practiſed in the diſtribution of publick 
juſtice. 

What government can be without judicial pro- 
ceedings ? And what judicature without a 1eli- 
gious oath ? Bentley. 

2. Inflited on as a penalty. 

The refiltance of thoſe will cauſe a judicial 

hardneſs. South, 
Juvi'ciatLy. adv. [from judicial, ] In 
the forms of legal juſtice. 

It will bebove us to think that we ſee God till 
looking on, and weighing all our thoughts, 
words, and actions in the balance of infallible 
juſtice, and paſſing the ſame judgment which he 
intends hereafter judicially to declare, Grew, 


'Jovp1'cilaky. ad. Fmt Fr. judici- 
arius, Latin.) Paſling judgment upon 
any thing. : 

Before weight be laid upon judiciary aftrolo- 
gers, the influence of conſtellations ought to be 
made out, Boyle, 


JUDVCIOUS. adj. [ judicieux, French. ] 
Prudent; wiſe ; ſkilful in any matter or 


affair, 
For your huſband, 
He 's noble, wife, judicious, and beſt knows 


The fits o' th' ſeaſon, Shakſpeare's Macbeth, 
Love hath his ſeat 
In reaſon, and is judicious. Milton, 
To each ſavour meaning we apply, 
And palate call judicious. Milton, 


We are beholden to judicious writers of all ages 
for thoſe diſcoveries they have left behind them. 
Locke, 
JuprciousLyY. adv. [from judicious. | 
Skilfully ; wiſely ; with juſt determi- 
nation. 
So bold, yet fo jud:cicrſly you dare, 
That your leaſt praiſe is to be regular. Drvden. 
Longinus has jzudiciorſly preferred the ſublime 
genius that ſometimes errs to the middling or in- 
different one, which makes few faults, but ſel- 
dom riſes to excellence, Dryden, 


Jos. n.f. [ jugge, Daniſh.] A large 
drinking veſlel with a gibbous or ſwelling 
belly. 

You'd rail upon the hoſteſs of the houſe, 
Becauſe ſhe bought ſtone jugs and no ſeal'd quarts. 
Shakſpeare, 
Be fetch'd 'em drink, 
Fill'd a large jug up to the brink. Swift, 

To Juv'66LE. v. n. [ jougler or jongler, Fr. 

joculari, Latin. ] 


1. To play tricks by light of hand ; to 


I 


JU1 
ſhow falſe appearances of extraordinary 


performances. | 
a ancient miracle of Memnon's filatue ſeems 
to be a juggling of the Ethiopian prieſts, b 
2. To practiſe artifice or impoſture. 
Be theſe juggling fiends no more believ'd, 
That palter with us in a double ſenſe. Shakſpeare, 
Is 't poſſible that ſpells of France ſhould jvgg/e 
Men into ſuch ſtrange mockeries? Shakſpeare, 
They ne'er forſworg themſelves, nor lied, 
Diſdain'd to ſtay for Fiends conſents ; 
Nor juggled about ſettlements. 


Ju'6cGLE. n. /. [from the verb.] 


1. A trick by legerdemain. 


2. An impoſture; a deception. 
The notion was not the invention of politi- 
cians, and a juggle of ſtate to cozen the people 
into obedience. Tillotſon, 


Ju'6GLEr. n. /. [from juggle.] 
1. One who practiſes ſlight of hand; one 


who deceives the eye by nimble convey- 
ance. 
They ſay this town is full of cozenage, 
As nimble jugglers that deceive the eye, 
Drug-working ſorcerers that change the mind, 
Diſguiſed cheaters, prating mountebanks, 
And many ſuch like libertines of fin, Shatſprare. 
I ſaw a juggler that had a pair of cards, and 
would tell a man what card he thought. Bacon, 
Ariſtzus was a famous poet, that flouriſhed in 
the days of Crœſus, and a notable jugg/er. 
Sandy Tr avels, 
Fortune-tellers, jugglers, and impoſtors, do- 
daily delude them. Brown's Vulgar Errours, 
The juggler which another's ſlight can ſhow, 
But teaches how the world his own may know. 
Garth, 
One who is managed by a juggler fancies he 
has money in hand; but let him graſp it never 
. ſo carefully, upon a word or two it increaſes or 
dwindles. Addiſon's Freeholder, 
What magick makes our money riſe, 
When dropt into the ſouthern main : 
Or do theſe jugglers cheat our eyes? 


2. A cheat; a trickiſh fellow. 
O me, you juggler ; oh, you canker bloſſom, 
You thief of love; what, have you come by night, 


Hudibras., 


| Sift, 


And ſtol'n my love's heart from him? Shakſp, 
I ſing no harm 
To officer, uggler, or juſtice of peace. Denne. 


Ju“ LN GL. adv. [from juggle.) In a 
deceptive manner, 


Ju'6vLAaR. adj. | jugulum, Latin.] Be- 
longing to the throat. 

A gentleman was wounde& into the internal 

jugular, through his neck. Viſeman's Surgery, 


JUICE. ». /. [ jus, French; juys,Dutch.] 
1. The liquor, = or water of plants and 
fruits. | 
If I define wine, I mult ſay, wine is a juice 
nat liquid, or wine is a ſubſtance ; for juice in- 
cludes both ſubſtance and liquid. Matts. 
Unnumber'd fruits, 
A friendly juice to cool thirſt's rage contain. 


Flumſen, 
2. The fluid in animal bodies. 

Fuice in language is leſs than blood ; for if the 
words be but becoming and ſignifying, and the 
ſenſe gentle, there is juice: but where that 
wanteth, the language is thin, ſcarce covering 
the bone. Ben Jenſon's Diſcovery. 

An animal whoſe juices ale unſound can never 
be nouriſhed ; unſound juices can never repair the 
fluids, Arbuthnots 


Jur'ceLEss. adj. [from juice.] Dry; 
without moiſture ; without juice 
Divine Providence has ſpread her table every 
where; not with a juice/eſs green carpet, but with 
ſucculent herbage and nouriſhing gras. Mercy 
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.' ſun-burnt. 


JUM 


When Boreas“ ſpirit bluſters Tore, , | 
Beware th“ inclement heav'ns; now let thy 


hearth "© 
* Crackle with jaice/eſs houghs. Philips. 


Jv'rciness. n. , [from juice.] Plenty of 
juice; ſucculence, 
Jo“ier. a. [from juice.] Moiſt ; full of 
juice; .ſucculent. 
Earth being taken out of watery woods, will 
put forth herbs of a fat and juicy ſubſtance. 
1 Bacon t Natural Hiftory. 
Each plant and juicizf gourd will pluck. 
Milton. 
The muſk's ſurpaſſing worth ! that, in its youth, 
Its tender nonage, loads the ſpreading boughs 
With large and juicy offspring. 
To Jux kx. v. n. ¶ jucher, French.] 


1. To perch upon any thing as birds. 
2. Fling, in Scotland, denotes ſtill any 
complatſance by bending of the head. 
Two aſſes travelled ; the one laden with oats, 
the other with money : the money-merchant was 
ſo proud of his truſt, that he went ling and 
toſling of his head. L' Eftrange. 


Jvjus. n. /. [ zizyphus, Lat.] A 
Ju gusEESs. plant whoſe flower conſiſts 

of ſeveral leaves, which are placed cir- 
3 and expand in form of a roſe. 


The fruit is like a ſmall plum, but it has 
little fleſh upon the ſtone. Miller 


'LAP, . /. [A word of Arabick ori I 
ard” ; N low ebe Fr.] | 


extemporaneous form of medicine, made 
of ſimple and compound water ſweet- 
ened, and ſerving for a vehicle to other 
forms not ſo convenient to take alone. 
x fo Quincy. 
Behold this cordial ju/ap here, 
That flames and dances in his cryſtal bounds 
With ſpirits of balm and fragrant ſyrups mixt. 
Milton. 
If any part of the after-birth be left, endea- 
vour the bringing that away ; and by good ſudo- 
rificks and cordials expel the venom, and con- 
temperate the heat and acrimony by julaps and 
emulſions. Wiſeman's Surgery. 
Jv'rvus. n. J. | | 


1. Jul. er. | 
2. __ ae among botaniſts, denotes 
t 


oſe long worm-like tufts or palms, as 
they are called, in willows, which at the 
beginning of the year grow out, and 
hang pendular down from hazels, wal- 
nut-trees, Ec. Miller. 
Jo“ LY. n. . [Julius, Latin; juille, Fr.] 
The month anciently called guintilis, or 
the fifth from March, named Juiy in 
honour of Julius Cæſar; the ſeventh 


month from January. 

July I would have drawn in a jacket of light 
yellow, cating cherries, with his face and boſom 
Peacham. 


PFUMART. n. J. [French.] 


of an aſs and a mare, the other from the mixture 
of a bull and a mare, are frequent. Locke, 


To Ju'MBLE. v. 4. [in Chaucer, jombre, 
from combler, French, Skinner. To 


mix violently and confuſedly together. 

Perſons and humours may be jumbled and diſ- 
guiſed ; but nature, like quickfilver, will never 
be killed. L' Eftrange. 

A verbal concordance leads not -always to 
texts of the ſame meaning ; and one may ob- 
ſerve, how apt that is to jumble together paſſages 
of ſcripture, and thereby diſturb the true mean- 
ig of, holy feripture. Lecke, 

\ 


1 Writing:is but juſt like dice, 


Philips. F 


"= Y 


* 


Mules and jumarts, the one from the mixture 


un 


And lucky means make people wiſe ? 
And jumblcd words, if fortune throw them, 
Shall, well as Dryden, form a poem. Prior. 
Is it not a firmer foundation for tranquillity, 
to believe that all things were created, and are or- 
dered for the beſt, than that the univerſe is mere 
bungling and blundering ; all ill-fayouredly cob- 
led and j11nb/ed together by the unguided agita- 
tion and rude ſhutfles of matter? Bentley, 
How tragedy and comedy embrace, 
How farce and epick get a jumbled race. Pope. 
That the univerſe was formed by a fortuitous 
concourſe of atoms, I will no more believe, than 
that the accidental jumbling of the alphabet would 
fall into a moſt ingenious treatiſe of n, 
wift, 
To Ju'mBLE. v. a. To be agitated to- 
gether. 
They will all meet and jumble together into a 
perfe& harmony. Swift. 


Ju'msLe. n. /; [from the verb.] Con | 
fuſed mixture; violent and confuſed agi - 


tation. | 

Had the world been coagmented from that 
ſuppoſed fortuitovus jumble, this hypotheſis had 
been tolerable. Glanville, 

What jumble here is made of ecclefiaſtical re- | 
> venues, as if they were all alienated with equal 
juſtice, Swift, 


Ju'meNT. n /. [ jument, French; jumentum, 
Latin.] Beaſt of burden. | 
Jumenti, as horſes, oxen,” and aſſes, have no 
eructation, or belching. Brown's Vulg. Err, 


To Junmy. v. n. [gumpen, Dutch. ] 


1. To leap; to ſkip; to move without 
_ or ſliding. 
ot the worſt of the three but j 

foot and an half by the ſquare. 

The herd come jumping by me, 
And fearleſs quench their thirſt, while Ilook on, 
And take me for their fellow-citizen. Dryden, | 
x — _ I ſeen from Severn's brink, 

ock of geeſe jump down together, J 

Swim where CA bird of 2. ſink, 
And ſwimming never wet à feather. Swift. 

Candidates petition the emperor to entertain 
the court with a dance on the rope; and who- 
ever jumps the higheſt ſucceeds in the office. 


| Gulliver*s Travels. 
2. To leap ſuddenly. 


One Peregrinus jumped into a fiery furnace at 
the Olympick games, only to ſhew the com- 
pany how far his vanity could carry him. Collier. 

We ſee a little, preſume a great deal, and fo 


| 


s twelve 
hakſpeare. 


111 


jump to the concluſion. Specrator. 
3. To jolt. 
The noiſe of the prancing horſes, and of the 
jumping chariots. 7 Naum. 
4. To agree; totally ; to join. 


Do not embrace me till each circumſtance 


That I am Viola. Shakſp. Twelfth 
In ſome ſort it jumps with my humour. 
Shakſpeare. 
But though they jump not on a juſt account, 
Yet do they all confirm a Turkiſh fleet. 
| Shakſpeare. 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barb'rous nations. Shak/p. 
Herein perchance he jumps not with Liphus. 
| Hakewill, 
Never did truſty ſquire with knight, 
Or knight with ſquire, cer jp more right; 
Their arms and equipage did fir, 
As well as vittues, parts, and wit. 
This ſhews how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth'In nature jump : 
For as a fly that goes to bed, 
Reſts with his tail above his head; 
So in this mungrel ſtate of ours, 
The rabble are the ſupreme powers. Hudibras. 
Good wits jump, and mine the nimbler of the 
two. ; More, 


Of place, time, fortune, do cohere and jun lh 
ight, 


JUN 

Good now,how your devotions jump with mine. 

r ns 

t am happier for finding our 23 

in the notion. Pope to Swift, 

To Jumy. v. a. To paſs by a leap; to 
paſs eagerly or careleſly over. 


Here, upon this bank and ſhelve of time, 
' We'd jump the life to come, Shakſp. Macbeth 


JUMP. adv. ExaQly ; nicely. Obſolete. 
Otherwiſe one man could not excel another, 
but all ſhould be either abſolutely good, as hit- 
ting jump that indiviſible point or center wherein 
goodneſs conſiſteth; or elſe miſſing it, they 
ſhould be excluded out of the number of well. 
doers. Hooker, 
But fince ſo jump upon this bloody queſtion, 
You from * Polack wars, and you from Eng- 
lan 
Are here arriv'd. Shakſpeare's Hamlet. 
Myſelf the while to draw the Moor apart, 
And bring him jump, when he may Caſſio find 
Soliciting his wife, Shakſpeare's Othello. 
Jumy. 3. .. [from the verb.] | 
1. The act of jumping; a leap; a ſkip 
a bound. 
The ſureſt way for a learner is, not to ad- 
vance by jumps and large ſtrides; let that, which 
he ſets himſelf to learn next, be as nearly con- 
Joined with what he knows already, as is poſſible, 


Lecke, 
2. A lucky chance. 
F Do not exceed 

The preſcript of this ſcrowl : our fortune lies 

Upon this jump. Shakſp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 
3 French] A waiſtcoat; a kind 
of looſe or limber ſtays worn by fickly 
ladies, | | 

The ing caſſock ſcar'd into a j 
A fn the yo yter 's worn to the fump. 


eaveland, 
N E. nf. [ juncade, Fr. gioncata, 
an. 

I. Cheeſecake; a kind of ſweetmeat of 

curds and ſugar, | 
2. Any delicacy. - 

A goodly table of pure ivory, 
All ſpread with juncates, fit to entertain 
The greateſt prince. Spenſer, 


With ftories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the juncates eat. Milton, 
3. A furtive or private entertainment, It 
is now improperly written junlet in this 
ſenſe, which alone remains much in uſe. 
See JUNKET, Bd 
Ju'ncovs. adj, [junceus, Lat.] Full of 
bulruſhes, x 
Ju'NcT10N. . . [ jonfien, Fr.] Union; 
coalition. 


Upon the ſunct ion of the two corps, our ſpice 
diſcovered a great cloud of duſt, Addiſon, 


Ju'ncTURE. n./. | junfura, Latin, ] 

1. The line at which two things are 
joined together, 

Beſides thoſe groſſer elements of bodies, ſalt, 

ſulphur, and mercury, there may be ingredients 

of a more ſubtile nature, which, being extremely 
little, may eſcape unheeded at the junct᷑ures of the 
diſtillatory veſſels, though never ſo carefully 
luted. ; Boyle, 


2. Joint; articulation. 


Hudibras, | 


She hat made the back-bone of ſeveral verte- 
bræ, at being leſs in danger of breaking than if 
they were all one entire bone without thoſe 
griſtly jundtures More, 

All other animals have, tranſverſe bodies; and 
though ſonie do raiſe themſelves upon their 
hinder legs to an upright poſture, yet they can- 
not enduie it leng, neither are the figures or 
unctures, or order of their bones, fitted to ſuch 
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a poſture, Hale, 


1vO 


3. Union; amity. a 
Nor are the ſobereſt of them fo apt for that 
devotional compliance and jun#yre of hearts, 
which 1 deſire to bear in thoſe holy offices to be 
performed with me. King Charles, 

4. A critical point or article of time. 

By this profeſſion in that jurFure of time, they 
bid ſarewel to all the pleaſures of this life, A. 
When any law does not conduce to the pub- 
lick ſafety, but in ſome extraordinary june, 
the very obſervation of it would endanger the 

community, that law ought to be laid alleep, 


: Addiſon, 
Juxe. n. / [ Fuin, Fr, Junius, Lat.) 
The fixth month from January. | 
June is drawn in a mantle of dark green. 
: Eg Peacham 
Ju'xron, adj. [ junior, Lat.] One younger 
than another, 
The fools, my juniore, by a year, 
Are tortur'd with ſuſpenſe and fear, 
_ Who witely thought my age a ſcreen, 
When death approach'd to ſtand between. 
Stoffe. 
According to the nature of men of . 
was repining at the riſe of my juniors, and un- 
equal diftribution of wealth, 1 aticr 


 Ju'niee, n. . | juniperus, Lat.] A tree, 
A clyſter may be made of the common de- 
coctions, or of mallows, bay, and juniper ber- 
ries, with oil of linſeed. Fiſeman, 
Juxk. n. / [ probably an Indian word.] 
1. A ſmall ſhip of China. 
America, which have now but junks and 
canoes, abounded then in tall ſhips, Bacon, 


2. Pieces of old cable. 


Jo'xxerT. n. /. [properly juncate.] See 
Ju NcArx. ; 
1. A ſweetmeat. 
You know there wants no junkets at the feaſt, 
| Shakſpeare, 
2. A ſtolen entertainment. 
ToJu'NnxerT. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
i. To feaſt ſecretly ; to make entertain- 
ments by ſtealth. | 
Whatever good hits you can pilfer in the day, 
ſave them to junket with your fellow- ſervants at 
night, Swift, 
2. To feaft. 
Job's children junteted and feaſted together 
dften, but the reckoning colt them dear at laſt, 


South, 
The apoſtle would have no revelling or jun- 
heting. p South, 


FUNTO. u. ſ. [Italian.] A cabal; a 
kind of men combined in any ſceret 
deſign. 


Would men have fpent toilſome diys and 
watchful nights in the laborious queſt of. Know- 
edge preparative to this work, at length come 
and dance attendance for approbation upon a 
junto of petty tyrants, acted by party and pre- 
judice, who denied fitneſs from learrang and 
grace from morality ? South, 

From this time began an intrigue between his 
majeſty and a junts of minifters, which had. 
like to have ended in my deſtruction. Guiliver, 

TVO RV. n. /. [ivoire, Fr. ebur, Lat.] A 
hard, ſolid, and firm ſubſtance, of a fine 
white colour : it is the dens exertus of 
the elephant, who carries on each ſide 
of his jaws a tooth of fix or ſeven feet 
in length ; the two ſometimes weighing 
three hundred and thirty pounds: theſe 
ivory tuſks are hollow from the baſe to 
a certain height, and the cavity is filled 
with a compact medullary ſubſtance. 

Hill. 
There is more difference between thy fleſh 
and hers, than between jet and /vory, é Y. 


Vor. | . 


Joe Rok. u. /. [ uro, Lat.] One that 
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Draw Erato with a ſweet and lovely counte- - 
nance, bearing a heart with an ivory key. 


. Peacham, 
From their ivory port the cherubim 
Forth iſſu'd. | Milton. 
Two gates the filent houſe of ſleep adorn, 
Of poliſh'd /:*ry this, that of tranſparent horn: 
True viſions through tranſparent horn ariſe, 
Through polith'd /r”ry pats deluding lies. Dryd, 
Juypo'n. n. /. | jubpon, Fr.] A ſhort 
cloſe coat. : 
Some wore a breaſt- plate and a light jrppony 
Their horſes cloth'd with rich capariſon. Dr yd, 
Jux Ar. n. . [ Juratus, Lat. jure, Fr.] 
A magiſtrate in ſome corporations. 
Ju'xaTory, adj. [| juratoire, Fr. juro, 
Lat.] Compriſing an oath. | 


A coutumacious perſon may be compelled to | 


give juratory caution de parends juri, Ajliffe. 

Juice. adj, | juridicus, Lat. juri- 
dique, Fr.] | 

t. Acting in the diſtribution of juſtice, 

2. Uſed in courts of jultice. 

According to a jurilicel account and legal 
ſignification, time within memory, by the 
ſtatute of Weitminker, was ſettled in the begin— 
ning ot the reign of king Richard the Firſt. 

| Fate. 

Jurr'piIcalLy. adv, from juridical, ] 
With 5 authority; according to 
forms of juſtice. 

Jo RIscoxsuTT. n. /. [Juris conſultus, 
Lat.] One who gives his opinion in 
caſes of law. 

There is mention made, in a decifion of the 
Juriſcenſalt Javolemus, of a Britannick fleet. 

Ar but/inot. 

JurrsDr'cT1ON. u. /. [| juriſdifio, Lat. 
guriſdidtion, Fr.] 

1. Legal authority; extent of power. 

Sometimes the practice of ſuch juYiſdifion 
may ſwerve through error even in the very beſt, 
and for other reſpects, where leſs integrity is. 

; Hecker, 

You wrought to be a legate ; by which power 
You maim'd the juriſdittion of all biſhops. 

Shatſpeare. 

All perſons exerciſing eccleſiaſtical juriſ{i&ion 
ſhould have the king's arms in their ſeals of 
office. Hayward. 

This place exempt . 
From Heav'n's high juriſciHion., Ali!ton, 

As Adam had no ſuch power as gave him 
ſovereign juriſdiction over mankind. Locke, 

This cuttom in a popular ſtate, of impeach- 
ing particular men, may ſeem to be nothing elle 
but the people's chuſing to exerciſe their own 

juriſdificn in perſon. Swift, 

2. Diſtrict to which any authority ex- 
tends. | 

JuRISPRU/DENCE, 3. /. 
Fr, juriſprudentia, Lat.] 
of law. 

Jv'RIST. 1. / [ jurifle, Fr. jura, Latin. ] 
A civil lawyer; a man who profeſſes the 
ſcience of the law; a civihan. . 

Tuis is not to be meaſured by the principles 
of jw ifs, Bacon. 


[ juriſprudence, 
The ſcience 


ſerves on the jury. 
Were the jurers picked out of choice men, the 
evidence will be as deceitful as the verdict, 
Spenſer. 
I ſhall find your lordſhip judge and juror, 
You are ſo merciful, I ſce your end, 

*Tis my undoing. Shakſpeare. 
I ſing no harm, good ſooth ! to any wight, 
Juror, or judge. Donne, 
About noon the jurors went together, and be- 
cauſe they could nat agree, they were ſhut in, 

Hayward. | 


— 


L 


Jun 
Jv'x v. 2. . D jurata, Lat. jure, Fr.] As 


compauy of men, as twenty-four or 
twelve, ſworn to deliver truth upon 
ſuch evidence as ſhall be delivered them 
touching the matter in queſtion, | 


There be three manners of trials in England: 
one by parliament, another by battle, and the 
third by aſſize or jury. The trial ty afſize, be 
the action civil or criminal, publick or private, 
perſonal or real, is referred for the fat to a juryp 
and as they find it, fo pifſſeth the judgment, 
This jury is uſed not only in circuits of juſtices 
errant, but alſo in other courts, and matters of 
office, as, if the eſcheatour make inquiſition 
in any thing touching his office, he doth it by 4 
Jury of inqueſt : if the coroner inquire how @ 
ſubject found dead came to his end, he uſeth an 
inqueſt ; the juſtices of peace in their quarter- 
ſeſhons, the ſheriff in his county and turn, the 
bailiff of a hundred, the ſteward of a court-leet. 
or court-baron, if they inquire of any offence, 
or decide any cauſe between party and party, 
they do it by the ſame manner: ſo that where 
it is ſaid; that all things be triable by parlia- 

ment, battle, or aſſize; aſſize, in this place, is 
taken for a jury or inqueſt, empanelled upon 
any cauſe in a court where this kind of trial is 
uſed. This ure, truugh it appertain to moſt 
courts of the common law, yet it is muſt noto- 
110U5 in the half-year courts of the juſtices errants, 
commonly called the gicat aſſizes, and in the 
quatter-ſciſions, and in them it is moſt otdinarily 
called a jzry, and that in civil cauſes; whereas 
in other couits it is often termed an inqueſt. In 
the general aſſize, there are uſually many jurres, 
becauſe there be flore of cauſes, both civil and 
criminal, commonly to be tried, whereof one is 
called the grand jury, and the reſt petit juries. 
The grand jury conſiſts ordinarily of twenty-four 
grave and ſubſtantial gentlemen, or ſome of 
them yeomen, choſen inditferently out of the 
Whole ſhire by the ſheriff, to conſider of all bills 
of indiament preferred to the court; which 
they do either approve by writing upon them 
theſe words, bil/a vera, or diſallow by writing 
ignoramus, Such as they do approve, if they 
touch life and death, are farther referred ta 
another u to be confidered of, becauſe the 
caſe is of ſuch importance ; but others of lighter 
moment are, upon their allowance, without 
more work, fincd by the bench, except the 
party traverſe the indictment, or challenge it 
for inſufficiency, or remove the cauſe to a higher 
court by cert:crart; in which two former caſes 
it is referred to another jzry, and in the latter 
tranſmitted to the higher. Thoſe that paſs upon 
civil cauſes real, are all, or ſo many as can 
conveniently-be had, of the ſame hundred where 
the land or tenement in queſſion doth lie, and 
four at the leaſt; and they, upon due examina- 
tion, bring in their verdict either for the de- 
mandant or tenant: according unto which, 
judgment paſſeth afterward in the comt where 
the cauſe firſt began; and the reaſon hereof is, 
becauſe theſe juſtices of aſſize are, in this caſe, 
for the eaſe of the countrics only to take the 
verdict of tne jury by the virtue of the writ called 
nift privs, and ſo return it to the cour where the 
caule is depending. Cowell, 

The jury, paſhng on the priſoner's life, 

May in the ſworn twelve have a thief or «wo 
Guiltier than him they try. Shakſpeare, 


How innocent I was, 
His noble jury and foul cauſe can witneſs, S. 
Clodius was acquitted by a corrupt jury, tl at 
had palpably taken ſhares of money before they 
gave up their verdict, Vacen. 
Ju'sYMAN. 2. . [ jury and man.] One 
who is impannelled on a jury. 
The hungfy judges ſoon the ſentence fign 


And wretckes hang that jurymen may dine. Pope, . 


No judge was known, upon or off the hench, 
to uſe the leaſt in ſinuation, that might affect the 
intereſſs of any one ſingle juryman, much leſs of 


a Whole jury, Swift, 
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Jv'a vr. n. / It ſeems. to be pro- 
perly durte maſt, mat de durte, a maſt 
made to /aff for the preſent occaſion. 
So the ſeamen call whatever they ſet up 
in the room of a maſt loſt in a fight or 
by a ſtorm; being ſome 
which they put down into the ſtep of 
that loſt, maſt, faſtening it into the 
Partners, and fitting to it the miſſen or 
ſome leſſer yard with fails and ropes, 
7 ,_ with it make a ſhift to fail. Harris. 

| . adj. [ juſte, Fr. juſtus, Lat.] 
1. Upright; Ons 4 equitable 1n the 

' + diſtribution of juſtice. 

Take it, while yet 'tis praiſe, before my rage 
Unſafcly n, break looſe on this bad age. Dryd. 
Men are commonly fo juft to virtue and good- 


- neſs, as to praife it in others, even when they do 
not practiſe it themſelves. Tillotſon. 


2. Honeſt; without crime in dealing with 


others, 
Fuft balances, juſt weights, and a fu ephah. 
LCauiticus. 


3. I know not whether 7, of has any 


other authority. 
Juſt of thy word, in ev'ry thought ſincere, 
Who knew no wiſh but what the world might 
hear. Pope. 
4. Exact; proper; accurate. 

Boileau's numbers ate excellent, his expreſ- 
ſions noble, his thoughts 7%, his language pure, 
aud his ſenſe cloſe, Dryden. 

Theſe ſcenes were wrought, 
Embelliſh'd with good morals and ui thought. 
5-157 Granwills, 
Juſt precepts thus from great examples giv'n, 
She drew from them what they deriv'd from 
N Pope. 
Jus to the tale, as preſent at the fray, 


Or taught the labours of the dreadful way. Pope. | 


Once on a time La Mancha's knight, they ſay, 
A certain bard encount'ring on the way, 
Diſcours'd in terms as ia, with tooks as ſage, 
As ere could Dennis of the laws o' th' tage. 
Pope. 
Though the ſyllogiſm be irregular, yet the in- 
ferences are juſ and true. Matt“ Logick, 


Job. 


5. Virtuous ; innocent; pure. 


How ſhou!d man be i with God ? 
A j«/i mau falleth ſeven times and riſeth. 


* 


Proverbs, | 
He ſhall be recompenſed at the reſurreftion of 
the uf. Mather. 
The /i th* unjuſt to ſerve. Milion. 


6. True; not forged. | 
Crimes were laid to his charge too many, the 
te1tt whereof being %, had bereaved him of 
eſt mation and credit. Hucker. 
7. Grounded on principles of juflice 
righrtul. | 
Me though , right 
Did firft create rour leader, 
8. Equally retributed. - _ 
He received a juff recompence of reward Hebr. 
W hote damnation is %. Romans, 
As Hefiod fings, ſpread water o'er thy hcelds, 
And a mou i and glad inereaſe it yields. 
Denham. 


Alilt;n, 


9. Complete without ſ uperfluity or defect. 


He was a comely petrſonage, a little above 
jut ature, well and ſtrait limbed, but fiender, 
Bacon. 


10. Regular; orderly, n a 


| Wien all 
The war ſhall ſtand ranged in its , array, 
Aud dreadful pomp, then will I think on thee, 
Addiſon. 
11. ExaQtly proportioned. 


The prince is here at hand: pleaſeth your 


loreth»p 
To rt tis grace, juſt diſtance *rween our 
ams: Siakſpeare, 


. 


t yard 


þ 
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12. Full; of full 'dimenſions, | 


| His ſoldiers had ſkirmiſhes with the Numi- 
; dians, ſo that once the ſkirmiſh was like to have 


come to a juft battle. Knoles. 


There is not any one particular above men- | 


tioned, but would take up the buſineſs of 77 
volume. ale, 
There ſeldom appeared a juſ army in the civil 
wars. Dutcheſs of Newcaſtle, 
JosT. adv. | 


1. ExaQtly ; nicely ; accurately. 
The god Pan guided my hand y to the heart 
of the beaſt. Sidney, 
hey go about to make us believe that they 
are i of the ſame opinion, and that they 
only think ſuch ceremonies are- not to be uſed 
when they are unprofitable, or when as good or 
better may be eſtabliſhed. Hooker, 
There, ev'n % there he ſtood; and as ſhe 
ſpoke, 

Where laſt the ſpectre was, ſhe caſt her look. 
Dryden, 
A few underſtand him right ; juf as when 
our Saviour ſaid, in an allegorical ſenſe, Except 
ye eat the fleſh of the ſon of man, and drink 
his blood, ye have no life in you. Bentley. 
'Tis with our judgments as our watches, none 
Go juft alike ; yet each believes his own. Pope. 


2. Merely; barely. 2 
It is the humour of weak and trifling men to 
value themſelves upon ſuſt nothing at all. 
; L' Eftrange. 
The Nereids ſwam before | 

To ſmooth the ſeas ; a ſoft eteſian gale 
But yuft inſpir'd and gently ſwell'd the (ail. 
a | Dryden, 

Give me, ye gods, the product of one field, 
That ſo I neither may be rich nor poor; 

And having v enough, not covet more. Dry./. 
3. Nearly; almoft ; tantum non. 

Being ſpent with age, and i at the point of 
death, Democritus called for loaves of new 
bread to be brought, and with the ſteam of them 
under his noſe prolonged his life. Temple, 


JusT. n. /. [ joufte, French.] Mock en- 
counter on horſeback; tilt ; tourna- 
ment. Jouſt is more proper. | 

None was either more grateful to the be- 
holders, . or more noble in itſelf, than e, both 
with ſword and launce. . Sidney. 

What news? hold thoſe t and triumphs ? | 

| Shakſpeare. 

Among themſelves the tourney they divide, 

In equal ſquadrons rang'd on either fide, > 
Then turn'd their horſes heads, and man to man, 
And ſteed to ſteed oppos'd, the jufts began. 
Dryden, 

To Jus r. v. n. ¶ jouſter, French. ] 

1. Lo engage in a mock fight ; to tilt. 

2. To puſh; to drive; to juſtle. 

JUSTICE. a. / ¶Vuſlice, French; juſtitia, 
Latin. } | 

1. The virtue by which we give to every 

man what is his due: oppoſed to injury 

or wrong. It is either diftributive, be- 


longing to magiſtrates; or commutative, | 


reſpecting common tranſactions be- 
tween men, 


O that I were judge, I would do juftice. 2 Sam. | 


The king-becoming graces, 
As juſtice, verity, terap'rance, ſtableneſs, 
I have no reliſh of them. Shakſpeare. 
The nature and office of ice being to diſpoſe 
the mind to a conſtant and perpetual readineſs 
to render to every man his duc, it is evident, that 
if gratitude be a part of ice, it muſt be con- 
verſant about ſomething that is due to another, 
. _ Locke. 
2. Equity; agreeableneſs to right: as, 
he proved the juſtice of his claim. 
3. Vindicative retribution ; puniſhment ; 
oppoſed to mercy, - 


„ 


1 
b 


— 


108 
He executed the Juftits of the Lord. Deut. 
Let juftice ouertake us. 1 Tſatah, 
__ _ Examples of ſuſſioe muſt, be made, for. terror 
to ſome ; examples of -mercy, for comfort to 


others, ac omi 
4. Right; aſſertion of right. 
Dtra thy ſword, ; 
That if my ſpeech oſlend a noble heart, 
Thy arm may do thee ju//ice. Shakſpeare, 


5. [ jufticiarius, Lat.] One deputed by 
the king to do right by way of judg- 
ment. Zowell, 

And thou, Eſdras, ordain judges and juftrcesy. 
that they may judge in all Syria. 1 Eſdras, 


6. Ju'srick of the King's Bench. ¶ juſti- 
ciarius de Banquo Regis.) Is a lord by 
his office, and the chief of the reſt ;. 
wherefore he is alſo called capitalis juſli- 
ciarius Angliæ. His office dfpecially is 
to hear and determine all pleas of the 
crown; that is, ſuch as concern offences 
committed againſt the crown, dignity, 
and peace of the king; as treaſons, fe- 
lonies, mayhems, and ſuch like: but 

it is come to paſs, that he with his aſ- 
fiſtants heareth all perſonal actions, and 
real alſo, if they be incident to any per- 
ſonal action depending before them. 


Cowell. 
Give that whipſter his errand, 
He'll take my lord chief juftice” warrant, Prior. 


7. Jus rie of the Common Pleas. ¶ jufti- 


ciarius Communium Placitorum.) Is a 
lord by his office, and is called dominus 
juſliciarius communium placitorum. He 
with his aſſiſtants originally did hear 
and determine all cauſes at the common 
law; that is, all civil cauſes between 
common perſons, as well perſonal as 
real; for which cauſe it was called the 
court of common pleas, in oppoſition to 
the pleas of the crown, or the king's 
pleas, which are ſpecial; and apper- 
taining to him only Cowell. 
8. Jv'srieg of the Foreſt. [| juſticiarius 
"Foreſte.] Is rd by Ea bath 
the hearing and determining of all of- 
fences within the king's foreſt, com- 
mitted againſt veniſon or vert: of theſe 
there be two, whereof the one hath ju- 


riſdiction over all the foreſts on this 


ſide Trent, and the other of all beyond. 
1 l Cocoell. 
9. Ju'sTicts of Ae. | juſticiarii ad ca- 
fiendas Aſilat.] Are ſuch as were 
wont, by ſpecial commiſſion, to be ſent 
into this or that country to take aſſiſes; 
the ground of which polity was the eaſe 
of the fubjects: for whereas theſe ac- 
tions paſs always by jury, ſo many men 
might not, without great hinderance, be 
brought to London; and therefore juſ- 
tices, for this purpoſe, were by com- 
miſſion particularly authorized and ſent 
down to them. Cowell. 
10. Ju'sTICEs in Eyre. ¶ Juſticiarii itino- 
rantes.] Are ſo termed. of the French 
erre, iter. The uſe of theſe, in ancient 
time, was ta ſend them with commiſſion 
into divers counties to hear ſuch'cauſe; 
eſpecially as were termed the pleas of 
the crown, and therefore I mult ima- 


— 


gin: they were ſeat abro:d for the eale 


JUS 


of the ſubjeAs, who muſt elſe have been 
hurried to the _ Bench, if the 


JUS 


Jv'sT1cesnre. 2. /. [from juſtice.) Rank | 
or office of juſtice, 0 "1 Soft. 
JusT!/craBLE. adj, [from jz/ce.) Pro- 
per to be examined in courts of juſtice, } 
Ju'srir1aBLE, adj. [from juftify.] De- 
ſenſible by law or reaſon, 
Juſt are the ways of God, 
And juſtifiable to men. Milron's Aganiftes. 
Although ſome animals in the water do cairy 


a juftifiable reſemblance to ſome at land, yet are 
the major part which bear their names unlike, 


JIS 


fronted by ſo many, like a reſolute orator, went 
not to denial, but 0 5% y big-cruph fableboorh; | 


What ſhe did, whatever in itſelf, 
Her doing ſeemꝰd tu h the deed. Milton. 
My unwilling fbglit the gods ia force, 
And that muft j»//ify our {ad divorce. Denham. 

Yet {till thy tools thall ſtand in thy defence, 
Aud ii their author's want of ſenſe. Dryd. 
Let others ji their miſſions as they can, we 
are ſure we can i that of our fathers by an 
uninterrupted ſucceſſion.  Atterbury, 


cauſe were too high for the country 

court. They differed from the juſtices 

5 of Oyer and Terminer, bona they 
were ſent upon ſome one or few eſpecial 

caſes, and to one place; whereas the 
Juſtices in Eyre were ſent through the 
provinces and countries of the land, 
with more indefinite and general com- 


ax Wer , To free from paſt fin by pardon. | 

| miſſion. Cowell. : Bracers rau Errours. S By him all that. lelieve are juſt;fred from all 
11. Jvo'sTiCEs of Gaol Delivery. [Mi- Ju'STIFIA BLENESS. 7. /. { from juſtifeable. ] things, from which ye could uot be jz//ified by the | 

N ciarii ad Gaclas deliberundat.] Are ſuch | Rectitude; poſlibility of being fairly | _ law of Moles. Acts. 


as are ſent with commiſſion to hear and | 
determine all cauſes appertaining to ſuch 
as for any offence. are calt into gaol, 
part of whoſe authority is to puniſh ſuch 
us let to, mainpriſe thoſe priſoners that 


by law be not bailable. "Theſe by like- 


defended, 

Men, jealous of the jr//ifablencſs of their doings 
before Cod, never think they have human 
length enough. King Charles, 

Tu'sTIF1aBLY. adv. from juſtifiable. }] 
4 ; {o as to be ſupported by right; 
1 


Cetent: 


To Jv'sTLEs. v.n. [from ut, jouſter, 

French.] To encounter; to claſh ; to 

ruſh againſt each other, | 
While inju:y of chance F 

Puts back leave taking, fies roughly by 

All time of pauſe, rudeiy-beguites our lips | 


Oi all rejoindue. SAA. Troilus and Creffde, 


lihood, in ancient time, were lent to © 5 4 e e walk and 1e e chariot * rage in yt: — they ſhall | | 
1 R 4 man may „ rfrably a ſuffle one againſt another in the broad ways. | 

Countres WELD ſeveral occaſions ' but pile for his opinions, than take them up by ſuch 3 

aſterward juſtices of aſſiſe were likewiſe | meaſurcs. Locte. 


Argo paſs'd, | | 

Through Boſphorus, betwixt the ug rocks. 1 
. Milton. | 

Late the clouds | | 
Jing, 8 with winds, rude in thek ' 
oc 


authorized to this. Cocvell. JusTIFiCa'TION. 1. ,. [ Miſccation, Fr. 
12. JusTicEs Ny Prius” are all one] Jjru/tificatio, low Latin. ] 
now. a- days with juſtices of affiſe; for it I- Abſolution. ; : | 

is a common adjournment of a cauſe, in 1 hope for my brother's juſtification ; — wrote 

the common pleas, to put it off to ſuch | this but as an eſſay of my virtue, Shatſpenre. 


a day: iff prius juſliciarii venerint ad eas | *. Defence; maintenance; vindication 


U 
Tine the ſlant lightning. Ailton's Par. Left. 
partes ad capicndas aſſiſus 5 and upon this] ſupport. | 


Not one ſtacty (park, 
But gods meet gods, and ie in the dark. Lee. 


i 
, 


clauſe of adjournment they are called 
juſtices of ni prius as well as juſtices of 
aſſiſe, by reaſon of the writ or action 
_ - that they have to deal in. Covell, 
13. Ju'sTicCEs of Peace. 
Pacem.] Are they that are appointed 
by the king's commiſſion, with others, 
to attend the peace of the country where 
they dwell; of whom ſome, upon ef- 
pecial reſpect, are made of the quorum, 


becauſe ſome buſineſs of importance may | 


not be dealt in without the preſence of 
them, or one of them, Cowell. 
1 The j Htice, f 
In ſair round belly with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wiſe ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo he plays his part. Sha&ſpeare, 
- Thoa haſt appointed e of the peace to 
call poor men before the:n, about matters they 
were not able to anſwer. Shatſpeare. 
The juftices of peace are of great uſe ; an- 
ciently they .were conſervators of the peace ; 
theſe are the ſame, ſaving that ſeveral acts of 
parliament have enlarged their juriſdiction, 
Bacon. 
To Ju'sTICE. v. a. [from the noun.] To 
adminiſter juſtice to any. Not in uſe. 
As for the title of proſcription, wherein the 
emperor hath been judge and party, and hath 
juſticed himſclf, God forbid but that it ſhould 
endure an'appeal to a war. Baron. 
Whereas che Styward, a Scot, was appre- 
hended for intending to poiſon the young queen 
of Scots; the king ddlivered bim to the French 
King, to be juſliced "84, at his plealure. 
Hayward. 


Ju'sT1CEMENT. n. J. [from juffice,] Pro- 
_ cedure in courts. 


Jo'sTiIceR. u. /. [from To juſtice. ] Ad- 
miniſtrator of juſtice, An old word. 

He was a ſingular good jficer ; and if he had 

not died in the ſecond year of his government, 

was the likelieſt perſon to have reformed the 

Engliſh colonies, Davies on Ireland. 


[uſticiarii ad | 


3. Deliverance by pardon from ſins paſt. 


2. To maintain; to defend; to vindicate. 


| 


Among theological arguments in juſtification 
of abſolute obcdience, was one of a ſingular na- 


ture. Swift, 


| Clarke. 
In ſuch righteouſneſs 
To them by faith imputed, they may find 
Juſiification towards God, and peace 
Of conſcicnce, Milton's Par, Loft. 


'Tis the conſummation of that former act of | 


faith by this latter, or, in the words of St. Paul 
and St. James, the conſummation of faith by 
charity and good works, that God accepteth in 
Chriſt to juſtification, and not the baie aptneſs of 
faith to bring forth works, if thoſe works, by the 
fault of a rebellious infidel, will not be brought 
forth. Hammon.l, 


JusTIFica'ToR, n./. [from ju/lify.] One 


who ſupports, defends, vindicates, or 

juſtifies. e 
Ju'sririkR. n. /. [from ju/lify.] One 

who juſtifies; one who defends or ab- 


ſolves ; one who frees from ſin by par- 
don. 


That he might be juſt, and the j7f//fter of him 
which believeth in Jeſus. 


To JU'STIFY. v. a. [ juftifier, French; 
juſtifico, low Lann: ] 


1. Jo clear from imputed guilt; to ab- | 


ſolve from an accuſation. 
The law hath judg'd thee, Eleanor; 
I cannot jrufify whom law condemns. Shakſpeare, 
They tay, bebold a man gluttonous, a friend of 
publicans and finzers; but wiſdom is i of 
her children, 
Huw can man be fe with God? Or how 
can he be clean that is burn of a woman? Jeb 
There is an exquilite ſul-tilty, and the ſame is 
unjuſt; and there is a wiſe man that ee in 
judgment, Ecclus. 
Sins may be forgiven through repentance, but 
no act of wit of man will ever %%% them. 
Sherlock. 
You 're neither ie nor yet accus'd. Dryd 


When we began ia courteaus manner to la 
his unk indneſs unto him, he ſeeing kimfſelt con- 


Ramans. 


Matthew. | 


Courtiers therefore ie for a giant; 
And, When they break theic friendſhip, plead 
their want. Dryaen, 


The more remote run tumbling with their 
fear, 


And, iu the dark, men juſ!/e as they meet. 
a * 
When elephant *gainſt elephant did rear 
His trunk, and caſtles led in the air, 
My ſword thy way to victory had ſhown. 
Dryden. 
Was there not one who had ſet bars and doors 
to it, and (aid, Hitherto ſhalt thou come, but no 
farther, and here ſhall thy proud waves be ftaid ; 
then might we well expect ſuch viciflitudes, ſuci 
Jufiſings and claſhings in nature. WFaudward, 
I thuuglit the dean had been too proud 
To ſaſtle here among a croud, Swift, 


To Ju'srLE, v. a, To puſh to drive; 
to force by ruſhing againſt it. It is 


commonly uſed with a particle follows 
ing, as out Or . 

Private and ſingle abilities ſhould not e gut 
and deprive the chuich of the joint abijities of 
many learned and godly men, King Charles, 

Many excellent fans have ben ju 1d e hy 
their intruſions, Brown's Hau, Er,, 

The ſurly commons ſhall reſpect deny, 

Aud ju/tle yeerage aut with property, Dryden. 

It 1s nut to be imagined that the INCoNgruvus 
alphubets and abuſes of writing can ever be 
Juſilee cut of their poſſeiſion of all libraries. 


; L a Holder, 
Running in the dark, a man my uſtle a poſt. 


Abſent good, though thought on, not alias 
any part of unhappincis in its abſence, is whlet 
cat, to make way 163 the rexavnal of thoſe unen- 
finefles we feel, Z >cbo 

Ve failed one another aut, and difputed the 
poſt (our a great while. BY dd" (in 

Ju'srLy. adv. [from juft.] ON 

1. Uprightly ; honeſtly; in a juſt manner 

Nothing can /ji?y be deſpiſed, that cannot 3, 
be blamed : where there is no clivice, the. 
be no blame. 


f 2 . 1 
can 


v3 Mtg : 1 ; South, 
Ing 15nominy ſcourg'd, in open f.glit: 


Next view the Tarquin Kings ; th avenging ſword 


Ot Biutus yy draun, and Rome tenor d. 


D: de. 
Gr 2 1 


a 


K 


* 


JUT 
The goddefs, ſtudious of r.Greoians. 
Abt them 2 and — to r 
ing y, and in writing well. Prior. 
roperly ; e z accurately. . - 

Their artful hands inſtruct the lute to found, 
Their feet — their hands, and j»/ly beat the 

' ground, - 

Jv'sTwtss, 2. . [from f. 

1. Juſtice; An * Fuſt- 
neſs 18 properly applied to things, and 
Juſlice to perſons ; though we now ſay 
the juſlire of a cauſe, as well as of a 


T 
In 


It maketh unto the right of the war againſt him, 
| whoſe ſucceſs uſeth commonly to he according to 
the / fue of tlie cauſe for which it is made. 
| _ on Ireland. 
We may not think the ju/ineſs of each act 
Such and no other than event doth form it. 
Shakſpeare. 
2. Accuracy z exactneſs; propriety. In 
this ſenſe it is now molt uſed. | 
value the ſatisſaction F had in ſeeing itregre- 
ſented, with all the /x/ineſs and gracefulneſs of 
action. Dryden. 
T appzabto-the people, was the uſual ſaying of 
a very excellent dratnatick poet, when he had 
any diſpute with particular perſons about the - 
neſs and regularity of his productions. Addiſon. 
Tb Jur. v. n. [Suppoſed to be eorrupted 
from jet, perhaps from hot. To puſh 
or ſhoot into prominences;z to come out 
beyoud the main bulk. 


— 


| 


Dryden. | 


— 


— 


ö 


Ju v 


| I Infulting tyranny begins to ut 
Upon the innocent and awleſs thrown, 
Alt the projected or jutting parts ſhould be very 


* 


Shakſp 


- 
—_— — — 


moderate, eſpecially the cornices of the lower 

orders, Wotton, 
The land, if not reſtrain'd, had met your way, 

Proje cted out a neck, and jut ted to the fea. Dryd. 
Broke by the jutting land on either fide ;; 

In double ſtreams the briny waters glide. Dryden. 
It ſeems to t out of the flructure of the 

poem, and be independent of it. 


To Ju'tTy., v. a. [from jut.] To ſhoot 

out beyond. | Q 9% 
Then lend the eye a terrible aſpect; 

Let it pry through the portage of the head 
Like a braſs cannon : let the brow o'erwhelm it 
As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O'erhang and jztty bis confounded baſe, 
Swill'd with the wild and waſteful ocean. Shatfp. 


JUVENILE. adj. | juvenilis, Latin. ] 
Young ; youthful. ' | 
Learning hath its infancy when it is almoſt 
childiſh; then its youth, when it is luxuriant 
and juvenile; then its ſtrength of years, when it 


is ſolid; and laſtly, its old age, when it waxeth 
dry and cxhauſt, Bacon's Eſſays. 


JuvenrtiTy. . /. [from juvenile, ] 


1. Youthfulneſs. 


The reſtauration of grey heirs to juvenility, and 
renewing exhauſted marrow, may be effected 
without a miracle. Glarruille, 


2. Light and. careleſs manner. 


Y 


1 


Broume, |. 


| 


| 


; 


] YM. 


Cuſtomary Arains and abſtracted juvenilities 
have made it difficult to commend and ſpeak 
. credibly in dedications. 8 __ -Glanrille., 


Ju'xTarosITIOoN. /  { juxtapoſition, 
Fr. juxta and poſitio, Latin.) Appoſi- 
tion; the ſlate of being placed by each 
other, 

Nor can it be a difference, that the parts of ſo- 
lid bodies are held together by hooks, fince the 
coherence of theſe will be of difficult conception ; 
and we muſt either ſuppoſe an infinite number of 
them holding together, or at laſt come to parts 
that are united by A mere juxtapoſition, Glanville, 


IV'vy. #. . [1p1x, Saxon; hedera, Lat.] 
A plant. 

It is a paraſitick plant, ſending forth roots or 
fibres from its branches, by which it is faſtened 
to either trees, walls, or plants which are near it, 
and from thence receives a great ſhare of its nou- 
riſhnzent, Miller. 

A gown made of the fineſt wool; 

A belt of ſtraw, and it buds, _ 

With coral claſps and amber ſtuds; 

And if theſe pleaſures may thee move, 

Come live with me and be my love. Raleigh. 

Direct the claſping iy where to climb. Milton. 


Tr 'MoLD. ad-.. Sre GINA. 
heir poor jades 
Lob down their heads, dropping the hide and 
hips ; | 
And in their pale dull mouths the jymold bit 
Lies, foul. with chew'd graſs, fill and motionleſs, 


Shakſpea re, 


KA L. 


K. from the Greek alphabet. It has 
before all the vowels one invariable 
ſound: as, Len, Fen, Lill. It is uſed 
alter c at the end of words: as, &nack, 
clock, crack, back, brick, flick, pluck, check, 
which - were written anciently with e 
final ; as clocke, checke, tricke, It is alſo 
in uſe between a vowel and the filent e 
final : as, cle, broke, brake, pile, duke, 
ete. It likewiſe ends. a word after a 
diphthong : as, lool, break, ſhook, leek. 
The Engliſh never uſe c at the end of a 

word. F is ſilent in the preſcut pro- 

nunciation before n. as, Iniſe, Knee, 
tuell. 

a'LENDAR. . . [now written calen- 


dar.] An account of time. 
Let this pernicious hour 
Stand as accu ſed in the #ulendar, Shotſpeare. 


KAL. n. /. lan Arabick word.] Sea 
weed, of the aſhes of which glaſs 1s 
made; whence the word allal, 


A letter borrowed: by the Engliſh | 


* 1 


; 1 

The aſhes of the weed tali are fold to the Ve- 
nctians for their glaſs works. Bacon. 
Ram. adj, Crooked. 

Kam, in Erſe, is ſquint eyed, and 
any thing awiy; clean tam fignifies crooked, 
athwart,.awry, croſs from the purpoſe: A-ſchembs,. 
Italian; hence our Engliſh a-4imbs. 

Clean &am is, by vulgar pronunciation, brought 

to kim ham, 


This is clean tam; merely awry. Shakſpeare. 
To KAW. v. n. [from the found, ] To 


cry as a raven, crow, or rook. 

Jack-daws kaqving and fluttering about the 
neſt, ſet all their young ones a-gaping; but hav- 
ing nothing in their mouths but air, leave them 
as hungry as before. Lecke, 


'Kaw. u. .. [from the verb.] The cry of 


a raven or Crow, | 
The daſtard crow that to the wood made 
wing, 
With her loud #atvs her craven-kind doth bring, 
Who, ſafe in numbers,cuff the noble bird. Dryd. 


KavyLE. 1. /. [quille, French. ] 


ſcems a corruption, 


— 


applied to 


| 1. Ninepin ; kettlepins, of which fkittles | 


KEC 
And now at #-els they try a harmleſs chanoe, 
And now their cur they teach to feich and dance. 
8 Siducy. 
The reſidue of the time they wear out at coits, 
kayles, or the like idle exerciſes. Carew, 


2.. A kind of play {till retained in Scotland, 
in which nine holes ranged in three's are 
made in the ground, and an iron bullet 
rolled in among them. 


To Keck. v. n. [kecken, Duteh.] To: 


heave the ſtomach; to reach at vomiting, 
All thoſe diets do dry up humours and rehunms,. 
which they firſt attenuate, and while the humour 
is attenuated it troubleth the body a great den! 
more; and therefore patients muſt not teck at. 
them at tne firſt. Bacin's Natural Hiſtory. 
The faction, is it not notorious ? 


Keck at the memory of glorious. Swift. 
To KE'CKLE. v. a. To defend a cable 
round with rope. Ainſworth. 


Ke'cxsy. n. /. [commonly Lex; cigue, 
French; cicuta, Latin. Skinner, ] lin- 
ner ſeems to think keck/y or tex the ſame 
as hemlock. It is uſed in Staffordſhire 


* 


EE E 


low. jointed plant. 

: Nothing teems 
But hateful docks, rough tniſtles, &eckfies, burs, 
Loſing both beauty and utility. Shakſpeare, 
8 adj. [from ax. ] Reſembling a 

EX. | 
An Indian ſceptre, made of a ſort of cane, 
without any joint, and perfectly round, con- 


| fiſteth of hard and blackiſh cylinders, mixed | 


with a (oft kecky body; ſo as at the end cut 
tranſverſely, it looks as a bundle of wires, Grew, 


To KepGs. v. a. [ Logbe, a ſmall vellel, | 


Dutch. } | 


In bringing a ſhip up or down a narrow river, 
when the wind is contrary to the tide, they ſet 
the foreſail, or forctopſail and mizen, and ſo let 

| her drive with the tide, The fails ate to flat her 
about, if ſhe comes too near the ſhore, They 
alſo carry out an anchor in the head of the boat, 


with a haw(ſcr that comes from the Bip 3 which 


anchor, if the ſhip comes too near the ſhore, they 
let fall in the ſtream, and ſo wind her head about 


it; then weigh the anchor again when the is | 


about, which is called edging, and from this 
uſe the anchor a kedger. Harris. 
Ke'pGER. a. /. [from Ledge.] A ſmall 
anchor uſed in a river. See KepGe. 
Ke'DLack. . ſ. A weed that grows 
among corn ; chaynock. Tuſſer. 
Kee. The provincial plural of cow, pro- 
perly Line. 
A laſs that Cic'ly hight had won his heart, 
Cic'ly the weſtern laſs that tends the te. Gay, 
KEEL. 1 [ccele, Saxon; iel, Dutch; 
quille, French.] The bottom of a ſhip. 
Portunus 
Heav'd up hislighten'd teel, and ſunk the ſand, 
And ſteer'd the lacred veſſel. Dryden. 
Her ſharp bill ſerves for a #ce/ to cut the air 
before her; her tail ſhe uſeth as her rudder. 
Grab Cm 
Your cables burſt, and you muſt quickly feel 
The waves impetuvus ent'ring at yout Kei. 
S wift. 
Kris, the fame with hay/es ; which ſee. 
Zo KEEL. v. a. {|cxlan, Saxon. ] Inis 
word, which is preſerved in Shak/peare, 
Hanmer explains thus: 
To keel ſeems to incan to drink ſo deep, as to 
turn up the bottom of the pot, like turning up 
the #ee/ of a ſhip. Hanmer. 


In Ireland, to tee! the pot is to ſcum it. 
While greaſy Joan doth &ee/ the pot. Shak/p, | 
KE'ELFAT, n. /. [cœlan, Saxon, 70 cool, 
and fat or vat, a veſſel.] Cooler; tub 
in which liquor is let to cool. 


Ke'ELSON. 2. f. The next piece of timber | 


. 


in a ſhip to her keel, lying right over 
it next above the floor timber, Harris, 


To KEELHALE. v. a. [keel and Vale. 
To puniſh in the ſeamen's way, by 
dragging the criminal under water on 
one hide of the ſhip and up again on the 
other. 

KEEN, adj. [cene, Saxon; tubn, German; 
boen, Dutch. } 


x. Sharp; well edged ;, not blunt, We | 
ſay Een of an edge; and ſharp, cither 


of edge or point. 
Come thiok night, 
That my keen knife ſee not the wound it makes. 
; Shakſpeare, 
Here is my heen-cdged ſword,. 
Deck'd with fine flower-de-luces on each fide. 
Shakſpeare.. 
To me the cries of fighting fields are charms, 
Keen be my ſabre, and of proof my arms, Dry. 


g 


both for hemlock, and any other hol. 


— 


KEE 


A ſword keen-edg'd within his right he held, 


8 Dryden, 

2. Severe ; piercings 
The winds 4 
Blow * and teen, ſhattering the graceful 

locks | 

Of theſe fair ſpreading trees; which bids us ſcek 
> Some better ſhroud. Milton's Paradiſe Loft. 
The cold was very fſupportablez but as it 
changed to the north-welt, ur north, it became 
exceſſively keen, Elli“ Voyage. 


3. Eager; vchement. 

Never did I know 

A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 

So keen and greedy to confound a man, Shakſp. 
Keen diſpatch of ical hunger, Milton, 
The ſheep were ſo keen upon the acorns, that 

they gobbled up a piece of the coat. L' Fftrange. 
Thoſe curs are ſo extremely hungry, that they 

are too keen at the ſport, and worry their game. 
{ atler, 

This was a proſpect ſo very inviting, that it 

could not be caſily withſtood by any who have 

ſo keen anappetite for wealth, . Swift, 


4. Acrimonious ; bitter of mind. 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 
To my ken curſes. Shakſpeare. 
I have known ſome of theſe abſent officers as 
keen againſt Ireland, as if they bad never been 
indebted to her. Swift, 


To KykN. v. a. [from the adjeQive.] 


To ſharpen. An unauthorized word. 


Nor when cold winter &eens the brightening 
fiood, 


Wou'd I weak ſhivering linger on the brink. 
ee ef 
Kr'ENL v. adv. [from Leen.] Sharply ; 


| vehemently; eagerly ; bitterly. 


Kx'ENNESS. n. /. | from Aen.] 
1. Sharpneſs; edge. 
No, not the hangman's ax bears half the 
keerneſs 


Of thy ſharp envy. 


2. Rigour of weather; piercing cold, 


3. Alperity ; bitterneſs of mind. | 
That, they might keep up the teenneſs againſt 
the court, his lordſhip furniſhed them with 
informations, to the King's diſ:diantage, 
* Clarendon, 
The ſting of every reproachful ſpeech is the 
truth of it; and to be conſcious is that which 
gives an edge and Kkeznnr'ſs to the invective. 
South, 


— 


* 


* 


4. Eagerneſs; vehemence. 


To KEEP. v. a. [ce pan, Saxon; Leben, 
old Dutch. ] | 


1. To retain; not to loſe. 
I kept the field with the death of ſome, and 
fligit of other, Sidney. 
We have examples in the primitive chuich of 


ſtrange gods repented, and pt ſtill the vffice of 
preaching the goſpel. Ilkitgife. 
Keep in memory what I preached unto you, 
1 Corinthians, 
This charge I &-ep till my appointed day 
Of rend'ring up. Milton, 


Lou have loft a child; but von have let one 
child, and are likely to do ſy long. 1 emple. 

If we would weigh, and &:-p in our minds, 
what we are conſidering, that would in rue us 
when we ſhould, or ihowuld not, branch into diſ- 
tinctions. Focke, 
2. To have in cuſtody. 


, The crown of Stephanus, firſt king of Hun- 


gary, was always t in the cattle of Vicegrade, 

Ag 5. 

She &ept the fatal key. Aton. 
3. To preſerve; not to let go. 

The Lord God mercitul a1 & gracions, eeping 

meicy for thouſands, fargivig wiguity, Zxodys, 


| 


| 


* 


The warlike emblem of the conquer'd field. ö | 


Shakſpeare. | 


ſuch as by fear being compelled to ſacrifice to | 


His loyalty he &epr, his love, his zeal. Mien. 


RE 


Ĩ fparedit greatly, and have kept tries prape 


of the cluſter, and a plant of a great 17 x 
2 Efiras. 


4. To preſerve in a ſtate of ſecurity. 


6. To reſtrain from flight. 
Paul dwelt with a ſoldier that ct him. Achs. 


7. To detain, or hold as a motive. 
But what's the cauſe that i you here with me? 
—That I may- know what Kc me here with 
you? Dryden. 
8. To hold for another. 5 


A man delivers money or ſtuff ta keep _ 
Loch v. 


Reſcrv'd from night, and Acht for thee in ſtore, 

|; Milian. 
9. To tend; to have care of. 

God put him in the garden of Eden to keep it. 
Geneſis. 
While in her girliſh age ſhe hep? ſheep on the 
moor, it chanced that a merchant ſaw her and 
liked her. Carewi 

Count it thine 

To till and deep, and of the fruit to eat. Milton. 


10. To preſerve in the fame tenour or 
tate. 
To know the true ſtate, I will keep this order. 
Bacon. 
Take this at leaſt, this laſt advice y ſan, 
Keep a Riff rein, and move but gently on: 
The courlers of themſelves will run too faſt, 


11. To regard; to attend. 
While the ſtars and courſe of heaven I-&e-p, 
My weary*d eyes were ſeiz'd withfatalileep. Dryd.. 
12. To not ſuffer to fail. 
My mercy will I keep for him fer ever. P/a/. 
13. To hold in any ſtate. 

Ingenuous ſhame, and the apprebenſions of 
diſpleaſure, are the only true reſtraints : theſe 
alone ovght to hold the reins, and ce tlie child 
in order, Lecke on Education, 


of this faculty of the mind, which &eep them in 
ignorance, - Lecke, 


over their inferior and animal powers, that the 
ſenſitive tumults never riſe to difturb the ſupe- 
rior and better operations of the reaſoning mind. 
Watts. 
14. To retain by ſome degree of force in 
any place or ſtate. It is often followed 
in this ſenſe by particles: as, dozon, under, 
in, off. | 
Tins wickedneſs is found by thee; no good 
deeds of minc have been able to Ace it de ton in 
thee. \  Sicthney, 
It. is hardly to be thought that any governor 
ſhould ſo much malign his ſucceftor, as to ſuffer 
an evil to grow up which he might timely have 
kept unde; or perhaps nouriſh it with coloured 
countenance of tuch ſiniſter means. Spenſer, 
What, old acquaintance ! could not all this fleſh. 
Keep in u little life ? Poor Jack, farewel. S. 
Venus took the guard of noble Hector's corlcy 
And Kt the dogs : night and day applying. 


ſovereign force 


— 


taſte, Chapman's Uiiad. 

The Chineſe ſail where they will; which. 
ſheweth that their law of keeping cut firangers is 
a law of puſillanimity and tear. 


Ungrateſully ſhall ſtrive to ce him ner. Mile, 
It any aik me what wou'd ſatisſy, 
To make lite caſy, thus I would reply : 
As much as &ecps cut hunger, thift, and cold. 
| Dryden. 


{ike 


d 


We paſſed by where the duke keeps his gallies. 
ALAdadiſon.. . 
5. To protect; to guard. | 
Behold I am with thee tv keep thee, Geneffs, 


Your art muſt be to moderate their haſte. ddi/7- 


Men are guilty of many faults in the exerciſe 


Happy ſouls ! who keep ſuch a ſacred dominion 


Of roſy balms, that to the dogs were horrible in- 


hHacsn,. 
And thoſe that cannot live from him aſunder, 


Matters, recommended by our paſhons, take: 
polis Hon of cur miuds, and will not be Rept outs. 


— es ee K ꝓ—]uͤ—p ———— — 
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el the make thee a laugbing-Hock to thine | 


24. To maintain to hold. 


K EE 


Peohibted commodities. ſhould be Fept ont, 
and uſuleſs ones irapoveriſh us by being brought 
in. | Locke 

An officer with one of theſe unbecoming qua- 
lities, is looked upon as a proper perſon to keep of 
umpertinence and ſolicitation from his ſuperior, 

. Addifon's Spect᷑ator. 

And if two boots rep out the weather, 

What need you have two hides of leather? Prior. 
We have it in our power to {leep In our breaths, 

and to ſuſpend the cflicacy of this natural _— 
218 | , Reyne, 
15. To continue any ſtate or action. 

Men gave car, waited, and #:pt filence at wy | 
counſel, | Job. 

Auria made no ſtay, but ſtill dt on his 
courſe. Lrolles. 

It was then ſuch a calm, that the ſhips were not 
able to teep way with the gallies. KRinolles, 

The moon that diſtance tes till night. MIt. 

An heap of ants on a hilivck will more eaſily 
be bit to an uniformity in motion than theſe. +, 

, Glanwille*s Scepſis 

He dv'd in fight: ' 

= Fought next my perſon ; as in conſort fought: + 

Kept pace for pace, and blow for blow. Dryden. 

He, being come to the eſtate, &reps on a very 

buſy-family ; the markets are weekly frequented, / 
and the coramodities of his farm carried out and 
ſold. Locke. 

Invading foes, without reſiſtance, 

With caſe I make to keep their diſtance, Suit. 


16, To preferve in any ſtate. ö 
My ſon, keep the floger of thine age ſound. 
Ecclefiaflicus, 
17. To practiſe ; to uſe habitually. 

I rule the family very ill, and keep bad hours. 
| Pope. 
18. To copy carefully. N 

Her ſervants eyes were fix*d upon her face, 
And as ſhe mov dor turn'd, her motions view'd, 
Her meaſures tept, ana ſtepby ſtep purſued. Dryd. 


19. To obſerve or ſclemaize any time. 


This mall be for a memorial; and you ſhall 
keep it a feaſt to the Lord, Exodus, 
That day was not in ſilence holy kept. Milton. 


20. To obſerve; rot to violate, 
It cannot be, 
The king ſhould keep his word in loving us; | 
He will ſuſpe& us ftill, aud find a time - 
To punith-this offence in other faults. Shatſp. 
Sworn for three years term to live with me, 
My fellow ſcholars and to 4eep thoſe ſtatutes 
That are recorded in this ſchedule here, Shakſp. 
Lord God, there is none like thee : who #eepe/ſ? 
covenant and mercy with thy ſervants. 1 Arzgs, 
Lord God of Iſrael, keep with thy ſervant that 
thou promiſert{t him. 1 Kings 
Obey and keep !:is great command. Milton. 
His promiſe Palemon accepts; but pray d 
To keep it better than the ar he made. Dryden. 
My debtors do not Acep their day, 
Deny their hands and then refuſe to pay, Dryden 
My wilhes arc, 
That Ptolemy may #cep his royal word, Dryden. 
21. To maintain; to ſupport with neceſ- 


farics of life. 
loca more affliction than already felt 
They cauudt well impoſe, nor I fuftain, 
If they intend advantage of my labous, 
The work of many tavds, waich earns my 
keeping. Milton. 


"= 


22. To have in the houſe, | 
Baſe ty ke, call'ſt thou me hoſt 2 I ſcorn the ' 
term: nor ſhall my Nell keep lodgers. Shatſp. 
23. Not to intermit. - 
Keep a ſure watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, 


enemies, and a bye-word in the city. A£cclus. - 


Not keeping tiricteft watch as the was warn'd, | 
Milton. 


They were honourably brought to London, 


ilay ward. 


F 


where every one of them &ept houſe by himſelf. 


KEE 


Twelve Spartan” virgins; noble, young, and 
14 : | * | 
To the mpous palace did reſort, | | 
Where Menclaus #-pr his royal court, Dryden, 
25. To remain in; not to leave a place. 
I pr'ythee tell me, doth he &rep his bed? 

| al Shakſpeare. | 

26, Not to reveal; not to betray. ” 
A fool cannot 4eep counſel. Ecelus. 
Great are thy virtues,. though det from man. 


Milton, 
If he were wiſe, he would keep all this to 
himſelf, Tillotſon. 


27. 'To reſtrain; to withhold. 
If any rebel or vain ſpirit of mine 
Did, with the leaſt atfection of a welcome, 
Give entertainment to the might of it ; 
Let heaven for ever keep it from my bead. 
| Shatſpeare. 
Some obſcure paſſages in the inſpir'd volume 
keep from the knowledge of divine myſteries. 
; Boyle on Scripture. 
If the god of this world did not blind their 
eyes, it would be impoſſible, ſo long as men love 
themſelves, to keep them from being religious 
Tillytſon. 
There is no virtue children ſhould be excited 
to, nor fault they ſhould be kept from, which 
they may not be convinced of by reaſons. Locke. 
If a child be conſtantly kept from drinking 
cold liquor whylſt he is hot, the cuſtom of for- 


bearing will preſerve him. Loc te. 
By this they may cep them from little faults. 
Lecke. 


28. To debar from any place. 

Ill fenc'd for Heay'n to &cep out ſuch a foe. 
Milton. 
29. To KEET bacl. To reſerve ; to with- 
hold. 
Whatſoever the Lord ſhall anſwer, I will de- 
clare: I will teey nothing back from you. Fer. 
Some are ſo cloſe and reſerved, as they will 
not ſhew their wares but by a dark light, and 
ſeem always. to keep back ſomewhat. Bacon 


30. To Ktee back. To withhold; to 


reſtrain. 
Keep back thy ſervant from preſumptuous fins. 
Pſalms. 
31. To Keey company. To frequent any 
one ; to accompany. 

Heav'n doth know, ſo ſhall the world perceive, 
That I have turn'd away my former ſelf, | 
So will I thoſe that kept me company, Shakſpear e. 

Wny ſhould he call her whore? Who keeps 

| her company ? 

What place? What time? Shatſp. Othellh, 

What money's thou, bride ! this company to 

cep! 
To ſit up, of thou fain would fleep ? 
Neither will I wretched thee - 
In death forſake, but &cep thee company. Dry ien, 
32. 1% KE company with. To have | 
familiar intercourſe. - | 

A virtuous woman is obliged not only to avoid 
immodeſty, but the appearance of it; and the 
could not approve of a young woman #erping 
company with men, without the permiſſion of 
father or mother. Broome on the Odyſſey 


33. To Kk in, To conceal; not to 


Donne. 


tell. | | 


] perceive in you ſo excellent a touch of mo- 
deſty, that you will not extort from me what 1 
am willing to keep in. Sal ſpcare. 

Syphax, your zeal becomes importunute: 

I have hitherto permitted it to rave, 
And talk at large; but learn to keep it in, 
Leſt it ſhould take mere freedom than I'll give it. 
; Addiſon, 
34. To KkEEr in. To reſtrain; to curb. 

If thy daughter be ſhameleſs, rep ber in 

flraightly, left ſhe abuſe herſelf through over- 


much liberty, Keelefiaſticus. 
It will teach them to keep in, and ſo maſter 
their inclinations, Locke on Education, 


KEE 


35. To Ker of: To bear to diſtance; 
not to admit. | 5 
36. J Kür of. To hinder. 

A ſuperficial reading, accompanied with the 
common opinion of his invincible obſcurity,” has 
kept off ſome from ſeeking in lim the coherence 
ot bis diſcourſe. Locke, 


37. To KE up. To maintain without 


abatement, 52 N 
Land tept up its price, and ſold for more years 
purchaſe than correſponded to the intereſt. of 
money. r W tele. 
This reſtraint of their tongues will &e-p vp in 
them the reſpect and reverence due to their 
parents, ” Loch. 
Albano #eeps up its credit ſtill for wine. Addi/. 
This dangerous diſſenſion among us we heep up 
and cheriſh with much pains. Addiſ nn, 
The ancients were careful to coin money in 
due weight and fineneſs, and &4cep it u to the 
ſtandard. Arbuthror. 


| 38. To KRK 1 To continue ; to liin- 


der from ceafing 6 5 
You nave enough to keep you alive, and to 
keep up and improve your hopes of heaven, 14%“ 
In joy, that which 4ceps zp the. action is the 
defire to continue it. | Locke, 
Young heirs, from their own reflecting upon 
the eſtates they are born to, are of no uſe but 
to keep wp their families, and tranſmit theic 
lands and houſes in a line to poſterity: Addiſor, 
During bis ſtudies and travels he ep? wp a 
punQual correſpondence with Eudoxus. Addiſox. 
39. 25 KkEr under. To oppreſs; to 


ſubdue. 

O happy mixture] whereby things contrary 
do ſo qualify and correct the one the danger of 
the ether's exceſs, that neither boldneſs can 
make us preſume, as long as we are kept under 
with the ſenſe of our own wretchedneſs; no-, 
while we truſt in the mercy of God through 
Chriſt Jcſus, fear be able to tyrannize over us, 

Hooker, 

Truth may he ſmothered a long time, and 4ept 

under by violence; but it will break out at laſt, 
: Stilling feet. 

To live like thoſe that have their hope in 
another life implies, that we Keep under our 
appetites, and do not let them looſe into the en- 
joy ments of ſenſe, Atterbury. 


To KEEP. v. u. 
1. To remain by ſome labour or effort in 


a certain ſtate. 
With all our force we &-pt aloof to fea, 
Aud gain'd the iſland where our veſſels lay. Pope, 
2. Locontinue inany place or ſtate; toſtay. 
She would give her a leſſon for walking ſo 
late, that ſhould make her #eep within doors for 
one fortnight. Sidney. 
What! deep a week away? ſeven days and 
nights ? | 
Eightſcore hours? and lovers abſent hours! 
Oh weary reckoning. Shakſp. Othello, 
I think, it is our way, 
If we will &eep in favour with the king, 
To be her men, and wear her hvery. Shatſpeare. 
Thou ihalr te faſt by my young men, until 
they have ended, Ruth, 
Tb neceſſity of keeping well with the maritime 
powers, will perſuade them to follow our mea- 


ſures. Temple. 
Oa my better hand Aſcanius hung, 
And with unequal paces tript along: 
Creuſa kept behind. Dryder's AEneid, 


The goddeſs born in ſecret pin'd; 

Nor viſited the camp, nor in the council join'd ; 

But keeping cloſe, his gnawing heart he fed 
With hopes' of vengeance, Nryden's Hemer. 
And while it Keeps there, it reps within our 
author's limitation. Locke, 
A man that cannot fence will Keep but of 
bullies and gameſters company, Locke. 
There are caſes in which a man muſt guard, if 
he intends to tcp ſair with the world, and turn 
ö Collier. 


a 


the penny. 


KEE 


The endeavours Achilles uſed to meet with | 


Hector, the contrary endeavours of the Trojan 
to keep out of reach, are the intrigue. Pope. 
3. To remain unhurt; to laſt z to be du- 
rable. 
Diſdain me not, although I be not fait: 
Doth beauty keep which never ſun can burn, 
Nor ſturms do turn | Sydney. 
Grapes will keep in a veſſel half full of wine, 
ſo that the grapes touch not the wine. Bacon. 
If the malt be not thoroughly dried, the ale it 
makes will not #eep. Mortimer's Huſbandry, 
4. To dwell; to live conſtantly. 
A breath thou art, 
Servile to all the ſkiey influences, 
That do this habitation, where thou ter, 
Hourly afflict. Shakſpeare. 
Knock at the ſtudy, where, they ſay, he keeps, 
To ruminate ſtrange plots of dire revenge. Shakf, 
5. To adhere ſtrictly: with 70, 
Did they #eep to one conſtant dreſs they would 
ſometimes be in faſhion, which they never are. 


Addiſon's Spectator. 
It is ſo whilſt we kecp to our rule; but when 


we forſake thiat we go aſtray. Baker, \ 
6. To Keee on, To go forward, 
So chearfully he took the doom ; 
Nor ſhrunk, nor ſtept from death, 
But, with unalter'd pace, #ept or. Dryden, 


7. To KEtr up. To continue unſubducd. 
He grew fick of a conſumption ; yet he fill 
kept wp, that he might free his country, 
Life of 1 
8. The general idea of this word is care, 
continuance, or duration, ſometimes 
with an intimation of cogency or coer- 
cion. 
Keey. n. / [from the verb.] 
1. Cuſtody; guard. 
Pan, thou god of ſhepherds all, 
W hich of our lambkins takeſt keep, 
The priſon ſtrong, x 
Within whoſe &-ep the captive knights were laid: 
Was one paitition of the pahce-wall. Dryden. 
2 Guardianſhip ; reſtraint, 
Youth is leaſt looked into when they ſtand in 
molt nced of good keep aud regard, Aſcham 


Ke'teeR. n. / [from Lecp.] 
1. One who holds any thing for the uſe 
of another. 
The good old man having neither reaſon to 


diſſuade, nor hopes to pexſuade, received the 
things with the mind of a keeper, not of an 
owner, L Sidney, 
2, One who has priſoners in cuſtody. 
The &eeper of the prilon, call to him. Shak/. 
Io now g 

With horns exalted ſtands, and feems to lowe: 
A noble charge; her &eper by her ſide 
Fo watch her walks his hundred eyes apply'd. 


Dryden. | 


A pleaſant beverage he prepar'd before, 
Ot wine and water rvx'd, with added tore 
Of opium; to his &-eper this he brought, 
Who ſwallowed unaware the fleepy draught. 
Dryden. 
3. One who has the care of parks, or 
| beaſts of chace. 
| There is an old tale goes, that Herne the hunter, 
Lometime a Kreer here in Windſor foreſt, 
D.th all the winter-time, at ſtill of midnight, 
Walk round about an oak with ragged horns, 


Shatſpeare. | 


The firſt fat buck of all the ſeaſon's ſent, 
And keeper takes no fee in compliment. Dryden. 


care of any thing. 


Hilkiah went unto Hildah, keeper of the 
wardrobe, 02 2 Aings. 


Keersnr of the great ſeal. Ccuſios magni 
illi, Lat.] Is a lord by his office, | 
and called lord Keeper of the great ſeal | 


Spenſer. | 


1 


KEN 


council, under whoſe hands pa 

charters, commiſſions, and- grants of 
the king. This lord keeper, by the 
ſtatute of 5 Eliz. c. 18. hath the like 


4 juriſdiftion, and all other advantages as 


ath the lord chancellor of England. 
; Covell. 
Ke'teeRsHiP. n. /. [from Leeper.] Of- 
| fice of the keeper. - _. 

The gaol of the ſhire is kept at Launceſton : 
this Keeper/aip is annexed to the conſtableſhip of 
the caftle, 7 

KeG. 3. /. [caque, Fr.] A fmall barrel, 
commonly uſed for a fiſh barrel. 

KeLL. n. /. A fort of pottage. Ain/ev, 
It is ſo called in Scotland, being a ſoup 
made with ſhreded greens. 


Kerr. n. /. The omentum; that which 
inwraps the guts. | 

The very weight of bowels and tell, in fat 
people, is the occaſion of a rupture. Miſeman. 

KELP. n. /. A ſalt produced from calcined 
ſea weed. 

| In making alum, the workmen uſe the aſhes 

of a ſea-weed called 4%, and urine, Boyle. 

 Ke'LsoN. n. /. [more properly Keel/on. ] 

The wood next the keel. 

We have added cloſe pillars in the royal ſhips, 
which being faſtened from the &e/ſor to the beams 
of the ſecond deck, keep them from ſettling, or 
giving way. Raleigh. 

KeE'LTER, n. J. [He is not in Felter, that 


Daniſh, Skinner. ] 

To KEM. v. a. [comban, Saxon; Lam: 
men, German: now written, perhaps 
leſs properly, to comb.] To ſeparate or 


diſentangle by a denticulated inſtrument. 
Vet are the men more looſe than they, 

More &emb'd and bath'd, and rubb'd and trimm'd, 

More fleek. Ben Fonſor, 

Thy head and hair are ſleek ; 
And then thou ten the tuzzes on thy cheek. 

| Dryden, 

To KEN. v. a. [cennan, Saxon; kennan, 

Dutch, to know. ] 


1. To ſee at a diſtance ; to deſery. 
At once as far as angels ten, he views 
The diſmal ſituation, waſte and wild. Milten. 
The next day about evening we ſaw, within a 
kenning, thick clouds, which did put us in fome 
hope of land. Bacon. 
If thou len, from far, 
Among the plciads, a new-kincled ſtar; 
'Tis ſhe that ſhines in that propitious light, Dr yd, 
We ker them from afar, the ſetting (un 
Plays on their ſhining arms. Addiſen, 
2. To know. Obſolete. | 
*Tis he, Iden the manner of his gait. Sp. 
Now plain I ten whence love his riſe begun : 
Sure he was born ſome bloody butcher's ſon, 
Bred up in ſhambles, Gay's Paſt, 


of ſight. ' 


Lo! within a ten our army lies. Shatſprare. 
When from the mcuntain top Piſanio ſhew'd thee, 
Thou waſt witbin a len. Shakſpeare's Cymbeline, 
It was a hill 
Of Paradiſe the higheſt ; from whoſe top 
The hemiſphere of earth, in e careſt Fen, 


| | - Stretch'd out to th' ampleſt reach of proſpect lay. 
4. One that has the ſuperintendence or | 


Milton. 
He ſoon 
Saw within len a glorious angel ſtand. Af ten. 
Rude, as their (hips, was navigation then 
No uſeful compaſs or meridian known: 
Coaſting they kept the land within their ten, 
And knew the north but wheh the pole-fiar 
ſhone, | Dryd.n. 


i 


of England, and is of the king's 2 | 


Carew. | 


is, he is not ready; from #i/er, to gird, | 


Ken. u. /. [from the verb.] View; reach 


* 


_ 


2 


N 


KER 


When we conſider the reaſons we have to 
think, that what lies within our den is but a 
ſmall part of the univerſe, we ſhall diſcover an 
buge abyſs of ignorance. Lacke, 

Ke'NNEL. n. /. [chenil, French. } 
1. A cot for dogs. | 

A dog ſure, if he could ſpeak, bad wit enough 
to deſcribe his &ennel. _ | Sidney, 

From forth: the kennel of thy womb hath crept 
A hell- hound, that doth hunt us all to death. . 

Shakſpeare, 

The ſeditious remain within their ſtation, 
which, by reaton of the naſtineſs of the beaſtly 
multitude, might be more fitly termed a Kev’ 
than a camp. Hayward, 

2. A number of dogs kept in a kennel. 

A little herd of England's tim'rous deer, 

Maz'd with a yelping kennel of French curs. 
; Shakſpeare, 
3. The hole of a fox, or other beaſt. 
4. [ennel, Dutch; chenal, Fr. canalis, 
Latin. ] The watercourſe of a ſtreet. 

Bad humours gather to a bile ; or, as divers 
kennels flow to one fink, ſo in ſhort time their 
numbers increaſed. Hayward. 

He always came in ſo dirty, as if he had been 
dragged through the &rmne/ at a boarding-ſchovl. 

Arbuthnot, 

To KEe'NNEL. v. n. wg kennel. } To 

lie; to dwell: uſed. of beaſts, and of 

man in contempt. 

Vet, when they liſt, would creep, 

If ought diſturb'd their noiſe, into her womb, 

And kenne/ there: yet there ſtill bark'd' and 
| howl'd 

Within, unſeen. Milton's Par. Loft, 

The dog teunelled in a hollow tree, and the 
cock rooſted upon the boughs. L'Eftrange, 


Keer. The pret. and part. paſſ. of beep. 
REeRrCHe'iF. n. /. [covrecheif, Chaucer ; 
couvre, to cover, and chef, the head; 
and hence a handkerchief to wipe the 
face or hands, ]- | 
I. A headdrefs. 
I fee how thine eye would emulate the dia- 


mond; thou haſt the right arched bent of the 
brow, that becomes the tire vailant. 

A plain &erchieff, fir John; my brows 
become notking elſe. Shakſpeare. 


O! what a time have you choſe out, brave 
Ca ius, | 
To wear a terchicf, Shakſprare. 
The proudeſt kerchief of the court ſhall reſt 
Well ſatisfy'd of what they love the beſt, Drzd, 


2. Any looſe cloth uſed in drefs. 
Every man had a large &erchicf folded about 
tne neck; Hayward. 
KERCHE'1FED, 7 adj, [from Hercheif.] 
KERCHE'IFT. Dreſſed; heoded, 
The evening comes 
Kerckeift in a comely cloud, 
While racking winds are piping loud. Milten. 
REeRF. n. /. [ceohpan, Saxon, to cut.] 
The ſawu- away flit between two pieces 
of ſtuff. Moon. 
KERMES. n. . A roundiſh body, of the 
bigneſs of a pea, and of a browniſh 
red colour. It contains a multitude of 
little diſtin granules, ſoft, and when 
cruſiied, yicld a M juice. It till 
lately was underſtood th be a vegetable 
excreſcence; but we now know it- to 
be the extended body of an animal pa- 
rent, filled with a numerous offspring, 
which are the little red granules. Hill. 
KERN. u /. [an Iriſh word.] Lriſh foot- 
ſoldier; an Iriſh boor. . 
Out of the fry of theſe rake-hell borſeboys, 
growing up in knaveiy and villamy, are their 
&carn iupplied. Soenſer, 
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* and meat, aud the ſhells for cups. 


"To Ke'agNEL. v. a. [from the noun.] 


- 


x ES 


Juſtice had with valour arm d, 


in od ptight theſs northern horns arrive, 
Then does fortune promiſe far. Philips 
Reun, n./. Ahandmillconfifting of two 
Pieces 
t is written likewiſe guern, It is ſtill 
uſed in ſome parts of Scotland. 
To Kenn. v. u. r from Lernel, 


or, by change of a vowel, corrupted 
from corn. | i K 
1. To harden as ripened corn. 
When the price of corn falleth, en break no 


more ground than will ſupply their own turn, 
wherethrough it falleth out that an ill terned or 
ſaved. harveſt ſoon emptieth their old ſtore. 
. - Carew. 
2. To take the form of grains; to granu- 
late. 

| The principal knack is in making the juice, 
when ſufficiently boiled, to tern W 

: reW, 


KERNEL. =. /. [cynnel, a gland, Sax. 
larne, Dutch; cerneau, French.) | 
z. The edible ſubſtance contained in a- 
nell. | 
4 As brown in hue 
As hazle nuts, and ſweeter than the ternels. 
an 9 2 | Shakſpeare. 
There can be no kernel in this light nut; the 
Toul of this, man is his clothes. Shakſpeare. 


— The kernel of the nut ſerves them for bread 
Mere, 
2. Any thing included in a huſk or inte- 
ment. : ' 
The kernel of a grape, the fig's ſmall grain, | 
Can cloath a mountain, and o'erſhade a plain. 
| ; - Denham, 
Oats are tĩpe when the ſtraw turns yellow and 
the kernel _ | » 1 | imer, 
The ſeed o its. 
3˙ J think he who this ifland home in his 
pocket, and give it his ſon for an apple. —And 
ſowing the kernels of it in the ſea, bring forth 
more iflands. LIE Shakſpeare. | 
The apple incloſed in wax was as freſh as at 
the firſt putting in, and the kernels continued 
white, Bacon. 


| \ F | 

4. The central part of any thing upon 
which the ambient ſtrata are concreted. | 
| 


| 


4 


A ſolid body in the bladder makes the ferne! 
of a ftone. | Arbuthnot, | 


5. Kaobby concretions in children's fleſh. | 


To ripen to kernels. - 
In Staffordſhire, garden-rouncivals ſown in 
the fields kernel well, and yield a good increaſe. 


| 12 Mortimer. 
KenxELLIT. ad;. {from Lernel.] Full of 
kernels; having the quality or reſem- 
blance of kernels. 


Ke'wnELWORT. #-f. [ ſcrofularia.) An 
herb. | Ainſworth. 
K#e'rsEv. . , [tar/ave, Dutch; cariſce, 
French.} Coarſe ſtuff. 
Taffata phraſes, filken terms preciſe, 
I do forſwear them; and I here proteſt, 
Henceforth my woving mind ſhall be expreſt | 
In rufſet yeas, and honeſt te ſey noes, Shak. 
His lackey with a linen ſtock on one leg, and 
a kerſey hovt- hoſe on the other. Shatſpeare. 
The ſame wool one man felts it into a hat, 
another weaves it into clotli and another into 


kerſey or ſeige. i . Hale. 
4. ter ſey doublet ſpreading wide, ; 
Drew Cic'ly's eye afide. Cay. 


Krsr. The preter tenſe of ca. It is 


eld theſe ſkipping ternet ro truſt, their | |; 
3 = Shakſprove, (Ke'srrEL. u. . A little kind of baſtard 


Hanmer. | 


1 A pleaſing- vein of glory, vain did fd. 
flone, by which corn is ground. 


fill uſed in Scotland. | 
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Only that nojfe heav'n's rolling circles 4. 


Fairfax, 


awk. 
dent His tere, kind, 


f Fairy Queen. 
Kites and &efre/s have a reſemblance with 
hawks. | Bacon, 
KeTcn. n, / [from caicchio, Italian, a 
barrel.] A heavy ſhip: as, a bomb 
tetch. | 
I wonder 


That ſuch a etch can with his very bulk 

Take up the rays o' th' beneficial ſun, 

And keep it from the earth, Shakſpeare. 
KE'TTLE. . /. [cerzl, Sax. Letel, Dut.] 

A veſſel in which liquor is boiled. In 

the kitchen the name of pot is given to 
the boiler that grows narrower toward 

the top, and cf lettle to that which 

grows wider. In authors they are 

confounded. 


The fire thus form'd, ſhe ſets the hertle on; 
Like burniſh'd gold the little ſcether ſhone, { 
Dryden. 

Ke'tTLEDRUM. u. /. [| hettle and drum.] 
A drum of whick the head is ſpread 


over a body of braſs, 
As he drains his draughts of Rheniſh down, 
The &ettledrum and trumpet thus bray out 
The triumph of his pledge. Shakſpeare. 


KEY. n./. [cox, Saxon. ] 
1. An inſtrument formed with cavities 
correſpondent to the wards of a lock, 
by which the bolt of a lock is puſhed 


forward or backward. 
If a man were porter of hell gate, he ſhould 


| 


have old turning the key. Shakſpeare. 
Fortune, that arrant whore 
Ne'er turns the tey to th* poor. Shakſp. 


The glorious ſtandard la ſtto heav'n they ſpread, 
With Peter's keys ennobled and his crown. 
Fairfax." 
Yet ſome there be, that by due ſteps aſpire ' 
To lay there juſt hands on that golden key, 
That, opes the palace of eternity. Milton. 
Conſcience is-its own counſellor, the ſole maſ- 
ter of its own ſecrets; and it is the privilege of 
our nature, that every man ſhould keep the 4ey 
of his own breaſt, South. 
He came, and knocking thrice, without delay 
The longing lady heard, and turn'd the Key. 
Dryden, 


2. An inſtrument by which ſomething is 


{ſcrewed or turned. 
Hide the te of the jack. Swift. 


3. An explanation of any thing difficult. 
An emblem without a Ley to 't, is no more 
than a tale of a tub. L' Eftrange. 
Theſe notions, in the writings of the ancients 
darkly delivered, reccive a clearer light when 
compared with this theory, which repreſents every 
thing plainly, and is a &cy to their thoughts, 
Purnet, 
Thoſe who are accuſtomed to reaſon have got 
the true ch of books. | Lecke, 


4. The parts of a muſical inſtrument 


which are ſtruck with the fingers. 
Pamela loves to handle the fpinnet, and touch 
the &eys. 4 Pamela. 


5. [In muſick.] Is a certain tone where- | 


to every compoſition, whether long or 
ſhort, ought to be fitted ; and this key 
is ſaid to be either flat or ſharp, not in 
reſpe& of its own nature, but with re- 
lation to the flat or ſharp third, which 
is joined with it. | Harris. 


I 


* 


| 
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Hippolita, I woo'd thee with my (word; 
And won thy love doing thee injurics ; 
But I will wed thee in another Key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 
Shakſpeare.” 
But ſpeak you with > ſad brow ? Or do you 
play the flouting Jack! Come, in what (ey 
ſhall a man take you to go in the ſong ? SH. 
Not know my voice! Oh, time's extremity ! 
Haſt thou ſo crack'd and ſplitted my poor tongue 
In ſev'n ſhort years, that here my only ſon 
Koows not my feeble fey of untun'd cares? 
: Shatſprave, 
6. [Zaye, Dutch; quai, French. ] A bank 
raiſed A far the eaſe of 
lading and unlading ſhips. TH 
A key of fire ran along the ſhore, + 
And lighten'd all the river with a blaze. Dryden: 
7. Key cold was a proverbial expreſlion, 
now out of uſe. 
Poor #ey cold figure of a holy king! 
Pale afhcs of the houſe of Lancaſter, Slap. 
Ke'yaGE. n. /. [from fey.] Mone 
paid for lying at the key, or quay. 
: Ainſworth, 
Ke'vnoLE. . / [bhey” and hole. ] The 
perforation in the door or lock through 
which the key is put. 
Make doors faſt upon a woman's wit, and it 
will out at the caſement; thut that, and twill 


out at the keyhole, . | Shakſpear e. 
I looked in at the keyhole, and faw a well- 


made man. Tat ler. 
I keep her in one room; I lock it; 
The key, look here, is in this pocket; 

The keyhole is that left? Moſt certain. Prior. 


Ke'vsTONE. my [ey and fone, ] The 
middle ſtone of an arch. 
If you will add a #eyffone and chaptiels to the 
arch, let the breadth of the upper part of the 
keyſtone be the height of the arch, Mean. 


KI BE. n. /. [from lerb, a cut, German, 
Skinner ; from tibee, Welſh, Minſbew.] 
An vlcerated chilblain ; a chap in the 
- n the cold. 

If *twere a #ibe, twould put me to my ſlipper. 

ö r Shakſpeare. 

The toe of the peaſant comes ſo near the hecl 

of our courtier, that it galls his Abe. Shak/peare. 
One boaſted of the cure, calling them a few 
 hibes, Wiſeman. 

K1'seD. adj. [from ibe.) Troubled with 
kibes : as, Libed heels. 

To KICK. v. a. ¶Lauchen, German; 
calco, Lat.] To ſtrike with the foot. 


He muſt endure and digeſt all affronts, adore 
the foot that kicks him, and kiſs the hand that 
{trikes him. | South, 

It anger'd Turenne once upon a day, 
To ſee a footman tick'd that took his pay. Pope. 

Another, whoſe ſon had employments at court, 
valued not, now and then, a 4:c&ing or a caning. 

Swift. 
To RICK. v. a. To beat the foot in 
anger or contempt. 

Wherefore kick ye at my ſacrifice, which I 
have commanded ? I Samuel, 

eſhurun waxed fat and Licted. Deur. 

he cloctrines of the holy ſcriptures ate ter- 

rible enemies to wicked men, and this is that 

which makes them „et againlt religion, and 

ſpurn at the doctrines of that holy book I7/lerſ. 

Kick. n. / [from the verb.] A blow 
with the foot, . 

What, are you dumb? Quick, with your 

anſwer, quick, | 
Before my foot ſalutes you with a tick. Dryden, 


K1'cxer. n. ſ. {from 4ick.] One who 
ſtrikes with his foot, 
Ki1'cxsHaw. n. . [This word is ſup- 


poſed, I think with truth, to be only 


K 1D 


a corruption of quelque cho/e, ſomething; 
yet Milton ſeems to have underſtood it 
otherwiſe 5 for he writes it Lichſboe, as 
if he thought it uſed in contempt of 
dancing.] | 


1. Something uncommon or fantaſtical ; 
ſomething ridiculous. 
Saall we need the monſieurs of Paris to take 
our youth into their flight cuſtodies, and ſend 
them over back 2gain transformed into mimicks, 
apes, and kick /hoes ? Milton. 
2. A difh fo — — by the cookery 
that it can ſcarcely be known, 
Some pigeons, a joint of muttun, and any 
pretty little tiny Seta. Shakſpeare. 
In wit, as well as war, they give us vigour ; 
Creſly was loſt by &ickfhaws and ſoup-meagre. 
ER Fenton, 
Ki'cx$y-WICKSEY. n. /. [from Lic and 
wince.] A made word in ridicule and 
diſdain of a wife. Hanmer. 
He wears his honour in a box, unſeen, 
That hugs his #ic&/y-wickſey here at home, 
Spending his manly marrow in her arms. Shak, 
Kip. n. ſ. [lid, Daniſh. ] 
1. The young of a goat. . 
Leaping like wagton di in pleaſant ſpring. 


Fairy Queen, | 


There was a herd of goats with their young 
ones, upon which fight fir Richard Graham tells, 
he would ſnap one of the (id, and carry him 
cloſe to their lodging. Molton. 

Sporting the lion ramp' d, and in his paw 
Dandled the #/d, f Milton. 

So kids and whelps their fires and dams expreſs; 
And ſo the great I meaſur'd by the leſs. Dryden, 

2. [from cidwlen, Welſh, a faggot. ] A 
bundle of heath or furze. 

- To Kid. v. a. [from the noun. ] To bring 
forth kids. 

K1'pDER. n. /. An engroſſer of corn to 
enhance its price. Ainſworth. 

To KIDNAP. v. #. [from ind, Dutch, 
a child, and nap. ] To ſteal children; to 
{teal human beings. ; 

Kipna'eess. 2. /. [from kidnap.) One 
who ſteals human beings ; a manſtealer. 

The man compounded with the merchant, 
upon condition that he might have his child 
again; for he had ſmelt it out, that the mer- 
chant himſelf was the &idnapper. L' Eftrange. 

Theſe people lye in wait for our children, and 
may be conſidered as a kind of &idnappers within 
the law. Spectator. 

KIDNEY. =. /. [etymology unknown. ] 
I. Theſe are two in number, one on 
each ſide : they have the ſame figure as 
kidneybeans: their length is | or 
five fingers, their breadth three, and 
their thickneſs two: the right is under 
the liver, and the left under the ſpleen. 


The uſe of the kidneys is to ſeparate the | 


urine from the. blood, which by the 
motion of the heart and arteries, 1s 
thrult into the emulgent branches, 
which carry it to the little glands, by 
which the ſeroſity, being ſeparated, is 
received by the orifice of the little tubes, 
which go from the glands to the pelvis, 
and from thence it runs by the ureters 
into the bladder. Quincy. 
A youth laboured under a complication of 
diſea s, from his meſentery and 4idrcys. 
Mw | Wiſeman's Surgery, 
2. Sort; kind: in ludicrous language. 
Think of that, a man of my &/dney ; think of 
that, that am as ſubject to heat as butter, a man 


of continual diſſolution and thaw, =Shatſprarc. 
Vor. I. | | 


| 


| 


KIL 
There are millions in the world of this man's 
Kidney, that take up the ſame reſolution without 
noiſe. _ L' Eftrange. 
K1'DNEYBEAN, n. ſ. [ phaſcolus. So named 
from its ſhape.] A leguminous plant. 


Kidneybeans are a ſort of cod ware, that arc 
very pleaſant wholeſome food. Mertimer's Huſb. 


Ki'pNEVVETen. [ anthillis.] * J. Plants. 


Ki'DNEYWORT. | cotyledon. | Ainſev, 


Kr'LDERKIN. n. / [{indekin, a baby, 
Dutch.] A ſmall barrel. 
Make in the , a great bung-hole of 
purpoſe, Bacon. 

A tun of man in thy large bulk is writ ; 
But ſure thou *rt but a Aue of wit. Dryden. 


To KILL. v. a. [anciently To quell; 
epellan, Saxon; helen, Dutch.“ 
1. Jo deprive of life; to put to death, as 
an agent. 
Dar'it thou reſolve to 4 a friend of mine ? 
— Pleaſe you, I'd rather % two enemies. Shak/, 


to Hi this whole aſſembly with hunger. Exudzs. 
There was Killing of young and old, making 
away of men, women, and children. 2 Mac. 
2. 'T'o deſtroy animals for food, 
We're mere uſurpers, tyrants, and what 's 
worſe, 
To fright the animals, and to H/, them up 
In their aſſign'd and native dwelling place. Shak/. 


Shall I take my bread, and my fleſh that I 
have led for my ſhearers ? * 1 Samuel, 


3. To deprive of life, as a cauſe or in- 
ſtrument. | 
The medicines, if they were uſed inwards, 
would . thoſe that uſe them; and therefore 
they work potently, though outwards. Bacon. 


4, To deprive of vegetative or other mo- 
tion, or active qualities. 
Try with oil, or barm of drink, ſo they be 
ſuch things as 4% not the buugh. Bacon, 
Catharticks of mercurials mix with all animal 
acids, as appears by Hing it with ſpittle. Feyer. 


KILLER. n. / from 4i/{.] One that de- 

prives of life. | 
What ſorrow, what amazement, what ſhame 

was in Amphialus, when he ſaw his dear foſter- 

father find him the &///er of his only ſon ? Sidney, 
Wilt thou for the ole! lion hunt, or fill 

His hungry whelps? and for the Ker kill, 

When couch'd in dreadful dens ? Sandys, 

So rude a time, 

When love was held ſo capital a crime, 

That a crown'd head could no compaſſion find, 

But dy'd, becauſe the ier had been kind. 


K1'L.Low, u. / | This ſeems a corruption 
of coal and loco, a flame, as ſoot is 
thereby produced.] An earth of a 
blackiſh or deep blue colour, and doubt- 
leſs had its name from Too, by which 
name, in the north, the ſmut or grime 
on the backs of chimneys 1s called. 


IVoodwward. 


KILN. n. /. [eyln, Saxon.] A ſtove; 


order to dry or burn things contained 
in it. ; 
I'll creep up into the chimney.——There they 
always uſe to diſcharge thei; birding pieces: 
creep into the &:/z hole. Sha#ſpeare, 
After the putting forth in ſprouts, and the 
drying upon the {i/n, there will be gained a 
buſhel in cightof malt. Bact u. 
Phyſicians chuſe lime which is newly drawn 


out of the kiln, and not flicked, Achau. 


To K“LN DR. v. a. [Lila and ary.] To 
dry by means of a kiln. 
The beſt way is to &i/ndry them. 


Ae timer, 


Ye have brought us forth into this wilderneſs, Þ 


Waller. | 


a fabrick formed for admitting heat, in 


K1ut for billed, © Spenſer. 
KimBo. adj. {a ſchembo, Ital.] Crooked; 
bent 3 arch . |' g : i : = . 
The kimbo handles ſeem with bears-ſoot carv'd, 
And never yet to table have been ſerv'd. Dryden. 
He obſerved them edging towards one another 
to whiſper; ſo that John was forced to fit with 
his arms a Abe, to keep them atunder; - . 
Arbuthuot's Hiftory of John. Bull.” 
Kix. n. %. [cynne, Saxon. 
t. Relation either of conſanguiuity or 
affinity. | 
You muſt uſe them with fit reſpects, accord - 
ing to the bonds of nature; but you are of tin, 
and lo a friend to their perſons, nut to their 
crrours,  Bacows Advice to Villiers. 
Th* unhappy Palamon, 
Whom Theſeus holds in bonds, and will not free, 
Without a crime, except his % to me. Dryden, 


2. Relatives; thoſe who are of the ſame 
race. 
Tumuſtugus wars, 
Shall &iz with &/», and kind with kind confound, 
Sha#ſpeare, 
The father, mother, and the Jin befide, 
Were overborne by fury of the tide. Dryden, 
3. A relation; one related. | 


Then is the ſoul from God; fo pagans ſay, 
Which faw by nature's light her heavenly "Kind, 


Naming her kin to God, and God's bright ray, 


A citizen of heav'n, to carth confin'd. Davics. 


4. The ſame generical claſs, though per- 
haps not the ſame ſpecies; thing re- 
| lated, 
The burſt 
And the ear-deaf'ning voice of the oracle, 
Kin to Jove's thunder, ſo ſurp1is*'d my ſenſe, 
That I was nothing. Shakſp. Winter's Tate. 
The odour of the fixed nitre is very languid ; 
but that which it diſcovers, being diſſolved in a 
little hot water, is altogethcr differing f.om the 
ſtink of the other, being of Ain to that of other 
alealizate ſalts. Boyle. 
5. A diminutive termination from lind, à 
child, Dutch: as, mani, minikin, 
thomkin, wilkin. 


KIND. adj. [ from cynne, relation, Sax. ] 
1. Benevolent ; filled with general good- 
will. 
By the Lind gods, tis moſt ignobly done 
To pluck me by the beard. Shakſpeare, 
Some of the ancients, like &ind hearted men, 
have talked much of annual refrigeriums, or in- 
tervals of puniſhment tothe damned, as particu- 
larly on the great feſtivals of the reſurrection and 


aſcenſion. Seu. 
2. Favourable; beneficent. 
He is iind to the unthankful and evil. Luke, 


Kixp. . /. [cynne, Saxon. ] | 
1. Race; generical claſs. 


fort to ſpecies ; though this diſtinction, 
in popular language, is not always ob- 
ſerved, 
Thus far we have endeavoured in part to open 
of what nature and force laws are, according to 
their &:nds. | Harker, 
As when the total &/»4 
Of birds, in orderly array on wing, 
Came ſummon'd over Eden, to receive 
Their names of thee. Milton's Par, Lf. 
That both are animalia, 
J grant; but not rationalia 
For though they do agree in &ind, 
Specific k difference we find, Hulihras, 
God and Nature do not principally concern 
themſelves in the preſervation of particulars, hut 
kinds and companies. South's Sermons, 
He with his wite were only left behind 
Oi periſh'd man; they two were human #724, 


Dex. 
68 R 


Kind in Teu- 4 


tonick Engliſh anſwers te genus, and | 


GR 


KIN KIN 
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Some acts of virtue are common to heathens “ Now iz the time that rakes their revels keep, | A geld I went, amid” the merging dew,- 
and chriſtians z but I ſuppoſe them to be ere Kindlers of riot, enemies of fleep. ay. | To milk my Kine. Gay. 
| formed by*chriftians after a more ſublime  Ki'nvLy. adv. [from lind.] Benevo- | KING. 2. {- [A contraction of the 


manner than de heathens; and | Y ö | , , 

when they do not differ in kind from moral vir- | lentiy 3: favourably ; with good-will. for gg agen Saagy. ol hr bo 

tucs, yet differ in the degrees of perfection. Sir Thurio borrows bis wit from your lady- name of ſovereign ignity. In the 
| * Atterbury, | fhip's looks, and ſpends what he borrows #indly primitive tongue it ſignifies ſtout or 
He, with a hundred arts refin'd in FOE company. Shatſpeare. valiant, the kings of molt nations being, 

Shall fretch- thy conqueſts over half the And. : oh 


ſometime lay here in Corioli, in the beginning, choſen by the people 


* p 


At a poor man's houſe: he us'd me Kindly, 


2 Pa rticular nature ö Pope. Shakſp. Corivlanus. 9 on account of. their valour and ſtrength. 
l b A 4; Be kindly affectioned one to another, with Verſtecan. | 
No | Y» 2 
o human laws are exempt from faults, ſince brotherly love, in honour preferring one another. | | 
thoſe that have been looked upon as moſt pet fect 8 Romans, I Monarch; ſupreme governour, 
in their find, have been found to have ſo many. His grief ſome pity, others blame ; The great — of kings, ; 
' Baker, The fatal cauſe all &indly ſeek. Prior, Hath in the table of his law commanded, 
3. Natural ſtate. Who with leſs deſigning ends, That thou ſhalt do no murder. Shakſpeare,- 
He did give the goods of all the priſoners unto | Xjxdlier entertain their friends; : A ſubſtitute Mines brightly as a'&ing,. | : 
thoſe that had taken them, either to take them | With good words, and count'nance ſprightly, Until a Zing be by; and then his ſtate 
in — or compound for them. Bactn Strive to treat them all politely. Swift, |, — itſelf, as doth an inland brook- 
he tax upon tillage was often levied in &ind 1. - . ö nto the main of waters. | Shaypeare: 
upon cory, and called decumæ, or tithes, Arbuth. K Horx. adj. [from kind ; probably from True, hope is ſwift, and flies with — 
kind the ſubſtantive, ] | wings; 


4. Nature; natural determination. 1. Homogeneal; congeneal; kindred; | Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures ling. 


. The fkilful ſhepherr{ peel'd me certain wands, 
8 And in the — — of kind of the ſame nature. | 8 Shakſpeare, 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes. 1 This competency I beſeech God I may be able As iufti 2 F ited graces, , 
Shakſpeare, to digeſt into Kindly juice, that I may grow | . rance, ſtableneſa, 
Some of you, on pure inſtinct of natwe thereby. . Hammond, || Bounty, perſev'rance, merey, lowlinels, 
/ l Theſe ſoft fires Devotion, -patience,. courage, fortitude, 


Are led by lind t admire your „ 11 ber ab dint bens, Þ have ao relith of the a. Shakſprare. 
Of various influence, foment and warm, Thus fates were form'd. the name of lug un- 


Temper or nouriſh. Milton's Paradiſe Lei | Aer en lived piers the ſway in one : 


LI 


5. Manner; way. | 
Send me your priſoners with the ſpeedieſt 


means, 1 2. The foregoing ſenſe ſeems to have been | »Twas virtue only, or in arts or arts, 
Or you ſhall hear in ſuch a Kid from me | originally implied by this word; but | Difufing bleffings, or averting harms, 
As witt difpleaſe you. Shekſprare's Henry wo. | following writers, inattentive to its | The ſame which in a fire the ſons obey'd' 


This will encourage induſtrious improvements n, . 
becauſe many wilt rather venture in that kind, etymology , confounded it with ind. 
than take five in the hundred. Bacon. | 3. Bland; mild; ſoftening. 


6. Sort. It has a flight and unimportant Through all the living regions do'ſt thou move 
ſenſe, 8 | And ſcatter'ſt, where thou goeſt, the kindly 


N 1 2 Dryden, | covered the great and rich kingdom of Granada 
N Diogenes was aſked, in 2 kind of feorn, What Ye heav'ns, from high the dewy nectar — . from the Moors, obo hs Bacon; 
rv * ner __ And in ſoft ſilence ſhed the lindy Bower! Pope | 3- A card with the picture of a king. 
J . 6 he Ki 1 f 
ſwered, Becauſe the one knew what they wanted, K1'NDNEsSS. n. / [from kind.) Benevo- | have . mourn'd his captive 


b A prince the father of a people made, Pope. 

2. It is taken by Bacon in the feminine; 

as-prince allo is. 
rdinand and Iſabella, &ings of Spain, re- 


— 


dune other did not. | Bacon. | lence; beneficence; good-will ; favour ; © queen, Pope. 
Fo Kin DuE. v. a. [cinmu, Welſh ; cyndelan, | love. | 4. Kine at. arms, a principal officer at 
Saxon. ], 2 1 there rr 8 N 1 arms, that has the pre- eminence of the 
9 SY ſet on fire; to light; to make to| * 9054 Then 1s ä Frelef aflicux | ſociety; of whom ** are three in 
burn. , Old Lelius profeſſes he had an extiavrdin? number, viz. Garter, Norroy, and Cla- 
» _ He will take thereof, and warm himſelf; yea kindneſs for 1 young people. | "Collier. rencieux. ch Phillips. 
he bindet it and baketh bread. Tfaiah. Ever bleſt be Cytherea's ſhrine, A letter under his own hand was lately ſhewed 
Y was * forgetf ul of thoſe ſparks, whict, Since thy dear breaſt has felt an equal wound, me by fir Williara Dugdale, 4ing at arms. Walton, 
worge . s diſtempers formerly qr 3 — Since in thy &indn;fs my defires are crown'd. | KING. v. 2 (from the nous.] 
ni paitaments. ng Charles. Prior. | * ; „ Vs &% om & . 
If rhe fire hurns vigorouſly, it is no matter by Love and inclinatian can be produced only by 1. To ſupply with a king, A word rather 
what 2 it * = 3 6 L is tha | an experience or opinion of kindneſs to us. Rogers. | ludicrous. | | 
fun: force and the. fame. refeeiding virtu | Cen ep, 4. % [rom Hind; chene, |, England i g iy 19g 
; er {ceptre to tantaſtica ne, 
Vere tindled from the ſun. — South, |, Saxon. ] That fcar attends her not. Shakſpeare,. 
2. To inſlame the 8 to exaſperate; | [+ Relation by birth or marriage; cogna- 2. To make royal; to raiſe to aw 
to animate; to heat; to hre the mind. tion; conſanguinity; affinity. Sometimes ain 1 a king; 
1 e been to you a true and humble wife ; Like her, of equal kindred to the throne, Then treaſon makes me with mytelf a beggar, 
At all ümes to your will conformable : You keep her conqueſts, and extend your own. | And ſo I am: then crulhing penury 
Ecer in fear to {idle your diſlike, - Shabſpeare. | . R 8 Dryden. Perſuades me, I was better when à king; 
He Wath Aide his wrath againſt me, and 2. Relatiun; ſuit. Tnen am I king'd again. ; Shukſpeare. 
Cuteth me as one of his ene mies. 7b. An old mothy ſaddle, and the ſtirrups of no KI NGAPPLE. 3. . A kind of apple. 
Thus one by ove Ainuling each other's fire, | kindred. i Shakſpeare. | The &ingapple is preferred beſore the jenneting, 
Ta all ingam'd, they all in one agree. Daniel.” 3. Relatives. | Mortimer. 
Euch was a eauſc alone, and atl combin'd I think. there is no man ſecure : K1'N GCRAFT. n. /. [ king and craft. The 
| To ene vengeance 111 ner nauglity mind. Dryd But the queen's kindred. —_ Richard 111. art of governing. A word commonly 
| To K1NDLE, v. 2. . Nor needs thy juitcr title the foul guilt . | 
| ee 3 uſed by king James. 
1. To catch fire. Of caſtern kings, who, to ſecure their reign, : 
When thou walkeft throngh the fire, thou F Mult have their brothers, ſons, and &indred flain Ki'nccuy. 2. / [ king and cup. The 
F ſhalt not be burnt, ncither ſhalt the flame (Ie ; ; | Denham name is properly, according to Gerard, 
| uon thee, fl. Ki'xDPRTD. adj, Congeneal; related; ping.) A flower; crowfoot. 
0 2. [from cennan, Saxon.] To bring cognate, | June is drawn in a mantle of dark graſs green, 
1 forth. It is uled of {forme particular From Tuſcan Coritum he clainr'd his birth ; | and upon his head a garland of bents, kingeups, 
4 8 | But after, when exempt from mortal earth, and maidenhair. Peacham, 
| 8 n | From thence aſcended ty his 4indred ſkies | Fair is the kingeup that in meadow blows, 
U gere 0, s — f A god. Dryden. | Fair is the daiſy that beſide her grows. Gay, 
| A the coney that you ſee dwells where | 1 £ plur lin cn BY / f 25 ] 
{ | ſhe is tindled. Shukſpeare | „ , . * 0 1 NGDOM. n. . [rom 1. 
| Jun 2 , T lk the kin” * IM K. 
K1'nDLER. 1. [from kindle, ] One that E'er the * 1 . 1. The dominion * king z the territo- 
lights ; one who inflames. > Hath open'd het eyne, Ben Jonſin. | ries ſubject to a monarch. 


1 | 


— 4 
| You're welcome, 3 
Moſt learned, reverend fir, into our kingdom. 
Shabſpeare. 


Moſes gave unto: them the kingdom of Sihon 
King of che Amorites, and the — of Og, 


King of Baſhan, Numbers. 
2. A different claſs or order of — A 


word chicfly uſed among naturaliſts. | 
The animal and vegetable kingdoms are ſo 
nearly joined, that if you take the loweſt of one, 
and the higheſt of the other, there will ſcarce be 
perceived any difference. 2 Locke, 
3. A region; a tract. 
| The wat'ry King dem # no bar 
To fiop the foreign ſpirits ; but they come, 
As v'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia, Shakſpeare, 


Ki'nGersHER, ./ [halcyon,] A ſpecics 
of bird. 
When dew reſreſhing on the paſture fields 
The moon beſtows, King fi/hers play on ſhore, 
May's Virgil. 
Bitterns, herons, ſea-gulls, ing fiſhers, and 
Water-rats, are great enemies to fiſh. Mortimer. 
KR1'NGLIKE, ' . . 
Onan | adj. [from ling.] 
1. Royal ; ſovereign; monarchical, 
3 There we'll fit 
Ruling in large and ample empery, 
O'er France, and all her almoſt king/y dukedoms. | 


Shakſpeare, 
Vet this place of 


Had been thy &ingly feat, and here thy race, 
From all the ends of peopled earth, had come 
To rev'rence thee. Dryden's State of Innecence, 
In Sparta, a Eingly government, though the 
people were perfectly free, the adminiſtration 
was in the two kings and the ephori. Swift, 
The cities of Greece, when they drove out 
their tyrannical kings, cither choſe others from a } 
new family, or abuliſhed the &ing/y government, 
and became free ſtates. Swift, 


2. Belonging to a king; ſuitable to a 
king. | 
Why lieſt thou with the vile | 
In loathſome beds, and leav'ſt the &ingly couch 
A watch-caſe to a common *larum bell? Shakſp. 
Then ſhalt thou give me with thy &ing!y hand, 
What huſband in.thy power I will command. 


Shakſpeare. 


3. Noble; auguſt ; magnificent. 
He was not born to live a ſubje& life, each 
action of his bearing in it majeſty, ſuch a fing 


entertainment, ſuch a kingly magnificence, ſuch 
a ingly heart for enterprizes. Sidney. 


am far better born than is the king; 
More like a king, more &ingly in my thoughts. 
Shakſpeare. 
Ri'NGLy. adv. With an air of royalty; 
with ſuperiour dignity. 

Adam bow'd low; he, &ing/y, from his ſtate 
Inclin'd not. Milten's Par, Left. 
His bat, which never vail'd to human pride, 

Walker with rev'rence took, and laid aſide; 
Low bow'd the reft, he, &ingly, did but nod. 
Dunciad. 


Kixcse'vir. . J. [ling and evil] A 
{crofulous diſlemper, in which the glands 
are ulcerated, commonly believed to be 
cured by the touch of a king. 

Sore eyes ate frequently a ſpecies of the Ang, 
evil, and take their beginning from vicious hu- 
mours inftaming the tunica adnata, Wiſeman. 

Ki'nGsK1P, . / [from ling.] Royalty; 
monarchy. 

They deſigned and propoſed to me the new- 
modelling of ſovereignty and Hing ip, without 


any reality of power, or without any neceſſity of 
ſubje&ion and obedienee. King Charles. 


We know how ſucceſsful the late uſurper was, 
while his army believed bim real in his zeal 
againſt king hip; but when they found out the 


Kiss. n. / 


KIS 

he was preſently deſerted aud oppoſed by them, 
and never able to crown his uſurped greatneſs | 
with the addition of that title. which he paſhon- 
ately tnirſted after. South, 
K1'NGsPEAR. n./. [aſphodelus.) A plant. 
Kr'NGsTONE. n. /* | ſquatina.) A fiſh. 
Ainſworth. 

Kri'nsrFolk. . /. [Fin and folk.) Rela- 


tions; thoſe who are of the ſame! 
family. 

Thoſe lords, ſince their firſt grants of thoſe 
lands, have beſtowed them amongſt their 4% 
olks, | | Spenſer. 

My Kinsfult have failed, and my familiar 
friends forgotten me. Job. 

Ki'NSMAN. n. /. [tin and man.] A man 
of the ſame race or family. 

The jury he made to be choſen out of their 
neareſt inen, and their judges he made of their 
own fathers. Spenſer, ' 

Both fair, and both of royal blood they ſeem'd, 
Whom &inſmen to the crown the heralds deem'd. 

Di yden. 
Let me ſtand excluded from my right, 
Robb'd of my Linſman's arms, who firſt appear'd 
in fight. Dryden” s Fables. 

There is a branch of the Medicis in Naples : 
the head of it has been owned as a &//man by the 
great duke, and *tis thought will ſucceed to his 
dominions. Adliſon on Italy. 


K1'nSWOMAN. . /. [kin and woman. A 


female relation. 


A young noble lady, near &inſwoman to the 
fair Helen, queen of Corinth, was come thither, 
Sidney. 

The duke was as much in love with wit as he 
was With his kinſwoman, Dennis Letters, 

Kirk, n. / [cynce, Saxon; xv@z»r.]' A 
church. An old word yet retained in 

Scotland, 

Home they haſten the poſts to dight, 

And all the Lr pillars ere day-light, 

With hawthorn buds and ſweet eglantine. Sper/. 

Nor is it all the nation hath theſe ſpots, 

There is a church as well as %K of Scots. 

Cleaveland, 

What one party thought to rivet by the Scots, 
that the other contemns, deſpiſing the 4% go- 
vernment and diſcipline of the Scots. X. Charl:s, 

Kr'sTLE. n. / [cynxel, Saxon. ] An up- 
per garment; a gown, - 

All in a #irtle of diſcoloured ſay 
He clothed was. Fairy Queen, 

What ſtuff wilt thou have a Artie of? Thou 
ſhalt have a cap to-morrow. Shakſpeare, 

Thy gowns, thy ſhoes, thy beds of roſes, 

Thy cap, thy &irt/e, and thy poeſies, 

Soon break, ſoon wither, ſoon forgotten, 

In folly ripe, in reaſon rotten. Ralergh, 
To KISS. v. a. [cuſan, Welſh ; xvs.] 
1. To touch with the lips. 

But who thoſe ruddy lips can miſs, 
Which bleſſed till themſelves do kiſs. Sidney. 

He took 

The bride about the neck, and % her lips 

With ſuch a clamorous {mack, that at the parting 

All the church echo'd. Shakſpeare, 

Their lips were four red roſes on a ſtalk, 

And in their ſummer beauty d each other, 

: Shakſpeare. 
2. To treat with fondneſs, 

The hearts of princes 4%½ 8 obedience, 

So much they love it, but to ſtubborn ſpirits, 

They ſwell and grow as terrible as ſtorms. Shak/. 
3. Totouch gently. 

The moon ſhines bright; in ſuch a night as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently i the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe. Shakſpeare, 

from the verb.] Salute 
iven by joining lips, | 
S What oe bad Þ off her ſtol'n hours or luft ? 


I found not Caſſio's /e on her lips. Shakſpeare. 
Upon my livid lips beſtow a 4%: 


impoſture, upon his aſpiring to the ſame himſelf, | 


——Ü——— — — —— — — * 


" K1T 


Krssixcckusr. n. / Ci eat and cruſt. ] 
Cruſt formed where - one loaf in tlie 
oven touches another. | 50 
Theſe bak'd him Ang craft, and thoſe 


e 


Brought him ſmall beer. King” s Cookery. 
Kir. u. /. [#itte, Dutch.] . 
1. A large bottle. . Skinner. 


2. A ſmall diminutive fiddle. 

'Tis kept in a cafe fitted to it, almoſt like 2 
dancing maſter's kit, Grew's Muſeerm. 
3. A ſmall wooden veſſel, in which New- 
caſtle ſalmon is ſent up to town. 


KI'TCHEN, . / [kegin, Weich; keg» 
Flemiſh ; eycene, Saxon; cuiſine, Fr. 
cucina, Italian; Ey/hen, Erſe.] | The 
room in a houſe where the proviſions are 
cooked. | 
Theſe being cnlpable of this crime, or favour- 
ers of their friends, which are ſuch by whom 
their kitchens are ſometimes amended, will not 
fuffer any ſuch ſtatute to pals. Spenſer. 
Can we judge it a thing ſeemly for any man 
to go about the huilding of an houſe to the God 
of heav'n, with no other appearance than if his 
end were to rear up a kitchen or a parlour for his 
own uſe? | Hooker, 
He was taken into ſervice in his court to a bale 
office in lis &izcken ; ſo that he turned a broach 


that had worn a crown. Bacot. 
We ſee no new-built palaces aſpire, 

No kitchens emulate the veſtal fire, Pope. 

K1i'TCHENGARDEN. . /; [#itchen and 


garden.) Garden in which eſculent plants 
are produced. e 

Gardens, if planted with ſuch things as are fit 

for food, are called &itch:ngardens, Bacon, 

A kitchengargen is a mote pleaſant ſight than 

the fineſt orange ry. „ +, SpefAator. 

K1'TCHENMAID. n. /. [Eitchen aud maid. ] 

A maid under the cookmaid, whoſe bu- 

ſineſs is to clean the utenſils of the kit- 


chen. 


KrTcHeNSTUFEF. . ſ. [itchen and ff.) 
The fat of meat ſcummed off the pot, 
or gathered out of the dripping- an. 

As a thrifty wench ſcrapes &/7chenſiiff, 
And barrelling the droppings and the fny 
Of waſting candles, which in thirty year, 


Reliquely kept, perchance buys wedding cheer. 
Donne, 
Inſtead of titchenfluff ſome cry 
A goſpel-pieaching miniſtry Hudibras. 


Ki'TcnENWENCH, mT. . [Lichen and 
evench.] Scullion; maid employed to 
clean the inſtruments of cookery, 

Laura to his lady was but a &:2chenwench, 


| - Shakſpeare, 
Roaſting and boiling leave to the kitchenwerch, 


Sao. 
K1'TCHENWORKR. 2. / Jiichen and work, ] 
Cookery; work Gone in the kitchen. 


Kir E. . ſ. [ej da, Saxon; milens.] 


1. A bird of prey that infeſts the farms, 
and fteals the chickens. ks 
More pity that the cagle, ſhould be mew*d, 
While Kites and buzzaids prey at likeity,, Shu4/, 
The heron, when ſhe ſoarcth high, ſo as ſome- 
times ſhe is ſeen to paſs over a cloud, ſheweth 
winds ; but Ates, flying aloft, ſhew fair and diy 
weather. B icon, 
A leopard and a cat feem to differ yuft as a 
kite doth from an eagle. Grew, 
2. A name of reproach denoting rapacity. 
Deteſted Ae“ thou lieft, Shatſpeare, 
3. A fictitious bird made of paper. 


A man may have a great eftate conveyed to 


O envy not the dead, they feel not bliſs! Drya. | 


him; but if he _ madly burn, or childiſhly 
8 A 


K1'ssrs. v. /. [from It. One that 
kiſſes. > + 15k 200 
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make paper ier of bis deeds, ho forfeits his title 
with his evidence, | . Gov-.of the Tongue, 
K1'tesFoor-\n;ſs A plant. Ainſev. 
Ki'TTEN. nf. Ffhatteken, Dutch. 
probable that the true ſingular is Lit, the 
diminutive of cat, of which the old plu- 
ral was Fitten or young cats, which was in 
time taken for the ſingular, like chicken. ] 
A young cat, eee pwr Ces 
hat a mare will ſooner drown than an horſe, 
is not experienced; nor is the ſame obſerved in 
the drowning of whelps and #:rrens, Brown. 
It was ſcratched in phying with a &/trcm. 
Wiſeman, 
Helen was juſt flipt into bed; | 
Het eyebrows on the toilet lay, 
_ Away the Listen with them fled, 
As fees belonging to her prey. Prier. 


Zo KirttaN. v. n. from the noun.] To 

bring forth young cats: 

So it would have done 
At the ſame ſeaſon, if your mother's cat 

Had &4/tten'd,. though yourſelf had ne'er been 
born. Shakſpeare. 
The eagle timbered upon the top of a high oak, 

and the cat &/72ened in the hollow trunk of it. 


To Klick. v. . from clack. 

1. To make a ſmall ſharp noiſe. 

2. In Scotland it denotes to pilfer, or ſteal 
away ſuddenly with a fnatch. 


To KR AB. v. 4. {knappen, Dutch; hnaap, 
Eiſe.] To bite. Perhaps properly to 
bite ſomething brittle, that makes a 
noiſe when it is broken; ſo that ina and 
inap may be the ſame. 

I tad much rather lie &rabbing cruſts, without 
ſear, in my own hole, than be miſtreſs of the 
world with cares. 2 Eftrange. 

An aſs was wiſhing, in a hard winter, for a 
little wum weather, and a mouthful of freſh 

graſs to tua upon. LZ range, 

To KNa'BBLE., v. n. [from Bnab. 

dite idly, or wantonly ; to nibble. This 
word is perhaps found no where elſe. 

Horſes will able at walls, and rats gnaw 

A , Bro tun. 


KNACK. =. / [cnapmge, ſkill, Saxon.] 
1. A little machine; a petty contrivance; 
a tov. * 
When I was young, I was wont 
load my ſhe with &nacks : I would have ran- 
. fack'd 
The pedlar's filken treaſury, and have pour'd it 
To her acceptance. Shakſpeare, 
; For thee, fond boy, 
* MH I may ever know thou doit but figh 
That thou no more ſhalt ſee this &nack, as never 
I mean thou-ſhalt, we'll bar thee from ſucceſs, 
Shakſpeare. 
This cap was moulded on a porringer, 
A velvet duth ; fie, fie, tis lewd and filthy: 
Why tis a cock le, or a walnut ſhell, . 
A knack, a toy, a trick, a baby's cap. Shakſp. 
But is t not preſumption to write verſe to you, 
Whu-make the better poems of the two? 
Fot all theſe pretty &nacks that you compoſe, 
Alas! what are they but poems in proſe ! 
Denham, 


* 


To 


He expounded both his pockets, 
And found a waich, with rings and lockets ; 
A copper-plate, with almauacks 
_Engravy'd upon't, with other knacks., Hudibras, 


2. A readineſs; an habitual facility; a 


lucky dexterity. 
I'll teach you the 4nacks 
Of eating of flax, 
And out of their noſes i 
- Draw tibbands and pofics. Ben Jonſon's Gypſies. 
Thc #nack of faſt and looſe paſſes with fooliſh 
people for a turn of wit; but they are not aware 


t is 


L'Eftrange. 


To} 


K NA 
all this while of the deſperate conſequences of an 
ill habit. | _ „ L'Eftrange. 
There is a certain knack in converſation that 
gives a good grace by the manner and addreſs, 
TY 4. 1 oy L' Eftrange. 
Knaves, who in full aſſemblies have the 4nack 

Of turning truth to lies, and white to black. 
| Dryden, 


the end he makes another about our refining in 
controverſy, and coming nearer and nearer to the 
church of Rome. , Atterbury. 
The dean was famous in his time, 
* And had a kind of knack at rhime. 
3. A nice trick. 2 
For how ſhould equal colours do the tna? 
| Cameleons who can paint in white and 1 . 
. . Pope. 
| To Knack. v. n. [from the noun.] To 
make a ſharp quick noiſe, as when a 
ſtick breaks. 2 
Kna'ckxeR. 2. / [from bnack.] | 
1. A maker of ſmall work. ” 
One part for plow-right, &nacker and ſmith. 


Mortimer. 


KNnas. 3. . ¶ Inaꝑ, a wart, Daniſh. It is 
retained in Scotland.] A hard knot in 
wood. 

KNA“GGY. adj. [from Inag.] Knotty ; 
ſet with hard rough knots. 

KNA. n. / lende, Welſh, a | Mane; 
or a broken piece; cnzp, Saxon, a pro- 

| tuberance. ] Aprotuberance ; a ſwelling 
prominence, 

You ſhall ſee many fine ſeats ſet upon a #nap of 
ground, environed with higher hills round about 
it, whereby the heat of the ſun is pent in, and the 

TK: gathered as 7 Dutch Bacon. 

o RNAP. v. a. | knappen, Dutch. 

1. To bite; to break 1 2 

He &4nappeth the ſpear in ſunder. Cem. Prayer. 


He will &nap the [pears a- pieces with his teeth. 
More. 


2. [knaap, Erſe.) To ſtrike ſo as to 
make a ſharp noiſe like that of breaking. 


Knap a pair of tongs ſome depth in a veſlel of 
water, and you ſhall hear the ſound of the tor gs. 


Bacon's Natural Hiſtory. 
To KNAPP. v. n. To make a ſhort ſharp 


noiſe, 
reduced the ſhonlders ſo ſoon, that the ſtand- 
ers- by heard them 4:ap in before they knew they 
were out. Wiſeman, 
Kna'eBOTTLE. 2. /. [ papaver ſpumeum.] 
A plant. 

To Kna'vPLlE. v. n. [from Inap.] To 
break off with a ſharp quick nuiſe. 
Kna'esacx. n. /. [from Enappen, to eat.] 

The bag which a ſoldier carries on his 


back ; a bag of proviſions. 

The conſtitutions of this church ſhall not be 
repealed, *till I fee more religivus motives than 
ſoldiers carry in their k&napſacks, MAing Charles. 

If you are for a merry jaunt, Til try for once 
who can toot it fartheſt: there are hedges in 


ſack, and you with your bottle at your back : 
we'll leave honour to madmen, and riches to 
knaves, and travel till we come to the ridge of 
the world. — Dryden. 
Kna'eweeD. n. . [ Jacea, Latm.] A 

plant. . 
KARE. n. / [Enor, German.] A hard 


knot. a 

A cake of ſcurf lies baking on the ground, 
And prickly ſtubs inſtead of trees ave found; 
Or woods with Knots and &xares deform'd and 
old, 


Headleſs. the moſt, and hideous to- behold. 


— 


My author has a great» knack at remarks: in 


2. A ropemaker. [reſlio, Latin.] Ain/e. | 


ſummer, ard barns in winter: I with my #zap- |: 


K NE. 


KNA VE. 3. .. {[cnapa, Saxon. 
1. A boy; a male chi-. 
2. A ſervant, Both theſe are obſolete. 

For as the moon the eye doth pleaſe 
With gentle beams not hurting fight, 
| ,,_ Yet hath Gr ſun the greater praiſe, 
| Becauſe from him doth come ker light; 
So if my man muſt peaiſes have, 
What then mult I that keep the knave F | Sidney, 
He eats and drinks with his domeftick ſlaves, 
A verier hind than any of his knaves, Dryden. 


3. A petty raſcal z a ſcoundrel; à diſho- 


1 
* 


o 


neſt fellow. - 1 5 
Moſt men rather brook their being reputed 
knaves, than for their honeſty be accounted fools; 
knave, in the mean time, paſſing for a name of 
credit; + 4 > | South. 
When both plaintiff and defendant happen to 
be crafty &neves, there 's equity againſt both. 
2 | L'Eftrange. 
An honeſt man may take a &nave's advice; 
But idiots only may be cozen'd twice. Dryden. 
See all out fools aſpiring to be knaves.” Pope. 


4. A card with a ſoldier painted on it. 
For 'twill return, and turn t' account, 
If we are brought in play upon 't, 
Or but by caſting #naves get in, 
What pow'r can hinder us to win! 
Kna'very. . , [from Inave.] 
1. Diſhenelty ; tricks; petty villany. 
Here's no &navery / See, to beguile the old 
folks, how tlie young folks lay their heads to- 
gether f Sal ſpeare. 
If I thought it were not a piece of honeſty to 
acquaint the king withal, I would do it; I held 
it the more &rnavery to conceal it, Shakſprare, 
The cunning courtier ſhould be lighted too, 
Who with dull 4#navery makes ſo much ado ; 
Till the ſhrewd fool, by thriving too too faſt, 
Like /Eſop's fox, becomes a prey at laſt. Dryden, 


Hudibras s- 


| 2. Miſchievous tricks or practices. In the 


following paſſage it ſeems a general term 
for any thing put to aq ill uſe, or per- 
un of trifling things of more coſt than 
uſe. | 
We'll revel it as bravely as the beſt, 
With amber bracelets, bcads and all this &rav” y, 
Shakſpeare, 


W 


KNA“VISK. adj. [from Iuave.] 
1. Diſhoneſt; wicked; fraudulent. | 
*Tis fooliſh to conceal it at all, and 4zavi/t t 


do it from friends. Pope's Letters, 
2. Waggiſh ; miſchievous, 
Here ſhe comes curſt and ſad; 
Cupid is a &qavifh lad, | 
Thus to make pour females mad. Shakſpeare. 
KRna'visHLy, adv. [from Luaviſb.] 


1. Diſhoneltly ; fraudulently, 

2. Waggilbly ; miſcticroully- 

To KNEAD. v. 4. [enedan, Saxon; 
kneden, Dutch.) To beat or mingle 
any ſtuff or ſubſtance. It is ſeldom ap- 


plied in popular language but to the act 
of. making bread. | | 
Here 's yet in the word hereafter, the kneading, 
the making of the cakes, aud the heating of the 
oven. Shakſpeare, 
It is a lump, where all. beaſts &readed be, 
Wiſdom makes him an ark, where all agree. 
Donne, 
Thus &neaded up with milk the new-made man 
His kingdom o'er his kindred world began ; 
Till knowledge miſapply'd, mifunderſtood; 
And pride. of empire, ſuur'd his balmy blood. 
Dryden, 
One paſte of fleſh on all degrees beſtow'd, 
And kneaded up alike with moiſbning blogd. 
; 4 ' Dryden. 
Prometheus, in- the 4neading up of the heart, 
ſeaſoned it with ſoma furious particles of the lion, 
92 Addiſon's Spectator. 
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* 


/ Dryden. 
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- 
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No man. ever reapt his corn, 
Or from the oven drew. his bread, 


FR, 1 hinds and bakers yet were born, 7 | 
5 t Taught oth te 
The cake ſhe tneyded was the ſav'ry 25 
; a | N A rior. 
KNA DIN O TROVORH. . / [Entad and 
trough.) A trough in which the palte of 
bread is worked together. \ 
Frogs ſhall come into thy kneadingtroughs. - 
KNEE, . / [cneop, Sax. Ince, Dut. 
1. The joint of the leg where the leg is 
joined to the thigh. 
Thy royal father 
Was a moſt ſainted king : the queen that bore thee 
Oftener upon her #nees than on her feet, 
Died every day the liv'd, Shakſpeare 
Scotch ſkink is a-kind of ſtrong nouriſhment 
»» made of the knees and finews of beef long boiled. 
Sete 2 wat! Bacon, 
I beg and claſp thy knees. Milton, 
Wearied with length of ways, worn out with 
toil 
Is lay down, and leaning on her #nees, 
Invok'd the cauſe of all her miſeries ; 
And caſt her lanviſhing regards above, 
For help from heav'n, and her ungrateful Jove. 
7 ryden. 


2. A piece of timber growing crooked, and 


ſo cut that the trunk and branch make 
an angle. Moxon's Mech. Exer. 


Such diſpoſitions arethe fitteſt. timber to make | 


great politicks of: like to &nee timber, that is 
good for ſhips that are to be toſigd ; but not for 
building houſes, that ſhall Rand firm. Bacon. 
Jo Ku EE. v. 43. [from the noun.] To 
ſupplicate by kueeling. 
Do you that baniſh'd him, a mile before his 
tent, fall down, and rec the way into his mercy. 
Shakſpeare's Coriclanus. 
Return with her! 
Why, the hot blooded France that dow'rleſs took 
Out youngeſt born: 1 could as well be brought 
To knee his throne, and {quire-like penſion beg. 
Shakſpeare. 


. 


 Knzep. adj, [from #nee.] 


1. Having knees: as, in Ineed, or out-Fneed. | 


2. Having joints: as, Eneed graſs. 
KnE'EDEEP. adj. nee and deep. ] 
1. Riſing to the knees. 
2. Sunk to the knees. 
The country peaſant meditates no harm, 


Wen clad with ſkins of beafts to keep him | 


Warm; 

In winter weather unconcern'd he goes, 
Almoſt &needecep, through mire in clumſey ſhoes. 
| | Dryden. 
Kne'EDGR ASS. . fo [ gramen geniculatum.] 

An herb, | 

KNE'EHOLM.-#. /. [aquifolium] An herb. 
| » Ainſworth. 
Kne'trpaN. n. /. ¶ Ance and par.) A little 
round bone about two inches broad, 
pretty thick, a little convex on both 
tides, and covered with a ſmooth carti- 
lage on its foreſide. It is ſoft in chil- 
dren, but very hard in thoſe of riper 
ears : it is called patella or mola. Over 
it paſſes the tendon of the muſcles 


which extend the leg, to which it ſerves | 


as a pully. Juincy. 
112 muſt be ſhewn, with * 
thereof, by a fire ſhadow underneath the joint. 
Peacham on Drawirg. 
To KNetr. v. n. [from Enee.] To per- 
form the a& of 
the knee. 
When thou do'ft aſk me bl: fling, I'll Ke down 
And aſk of thee forgiveneſs, 


m both tö fow and tneail.” Prior. 


genuflexion; to bend 


S$hakſpeare, | 


[ 


=p 


Kne'tETRIBUTE. — [ knee and tribute.] 
ip 


KN EU. n. / [cnil, Welſh, a funeral pile; 


KN I 

Ere L ws riſen from the place that mewd 
My duty &necling, came a reeking poſt, | 
Stew*d-1n-his haſte, half breathing, panting forth 
From Goneril, his miſtreſs, ſalutation. S Hj.. 
A certain man #neeling down to him, ſaid, 
Lord, have mercy upon my ſon; for he is 
lunatick. - MMartletu. 
As ſoon as you are dreſſed, nee! and ſay the 
Lord's prayer. Taylor's Guide to Devotion. 


Genuflexion; w 
by kneeling. 
| eceive from us 

Kneetribute yet unpaid, proſtration vile. Aſilton. 


or obeiſance ſhown 


cnyllan, to rings Sax.] The ſound of a 
bell rung at a funeral. 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death, 
And ſo his &rell is knollVd. Shakſpeare. 
Sea nymphs hourly ring his vel: 
Hark, now I hear them. Shakſpeare's Tempeſt. 
When he was brought again to th' bar, to hear 
His 4ne/l! rung out, his judgment, he was ſtirr'd 
With ſuch an agony, he ſweat extremely, 
Shakſpeare, 
| All theſe motions, which we ſaw, 
Are but as ice, which crackles at a thaw : 
Or as a lute, which in moiſt weather rings 
Her #nell alone, by cracking of her ſtrings. 
| Donne. 
Unhappy ſlave, and pupil to a bell, 
Which his hours work, as well as hours do tell; 
Unhappy till the laſt, the kind releaſing ##ell. 
| | Cowley, 
At dawn poor Stella danc'd and ſung ; 
The am'rous- youth around her bow'd : 
At night her fatal the was rung 
I ſaw, and kiſs'd her in her ſhrowd. 


Knew. The preterit of now. 

KNIr E. n. / plur. Enives. [enip, Sax. 
if Daniſh.] An inſtrument edged 
and pointed, wherewith meat is cut, 
and animals killed. , 


Come, thick night, 
And pill thee in the dunneſt ſmoke of hell, 
That my keen #nife (ee not the wound it makes. 
Shakſpeore, 


Prior. 


Bleſſ powers, forbid thy tender life 
Should bleed upon a barbarous knife. Crafharw, 
The ſacred prieſts with ready &nives bereave 

The beaſt of life, and in full bowls reccive 
The ſtreaming blood. 


Ev'n in his ſleep he ſtarts, and fears the &nife, 
And trembling, in bis arms takes his accomplice 


wife. D,. yden. 
Pain is not in the Fife that cuts us; but we 


call it cutting in the e , 2nd pain only in our- 
lelves. 


KNIGHT. 2. / [cnihe, Sax. Lucchi, 
Germ. a ſcrvant, or pupil. } 

I. A man advanced to a certain degree of 
military rank. It was anciently the 
cultom to knight every man of rank or 
fortune, that he might be qualified to 
give challenges, to fight in the 1's, 
and to perform feats of arms. In Eng- 
land knighthood confers the title of 
ire as, fir Thomas, fir Richard. When 
the name was not known, it was uſual 
to ſay fir knight. 


That tame &mig24t's own ſword this is of yore, 


Which Merlin made, Spenſer. 
Sir &night, it knight thou be, 
Abandon this foreſtalled place. Spenſer, 
When every caſe in law 1s right, 
No ſquire in debt, and no poor H] nt Shakſp., 


This &night ; but yet why ſhould I call him 
knight, | 
To give impiety to this rev'rent tile? _ 
Danicts Ciil War, 
No ſquire with night did better fit 


In parts, in manners, and in wir. Wulibras. 


Dryden's AEneid. 


Watts, J. 


þ 


3. A champion. 


Kn1GaHT errant, 


in 
; L 


2. Shatfſpeare uſes it of a female; and it | 


9 
\ 


= 
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uſt chers bons de underſtood iu des ori- 


ginal meaning, pupil or follower. 
Pardon, goddeſs of the nightz. © + 

Thoſe that flew. thy virgin #night ; 

For the which, with ſongs of woe, | 

Round about her tomb they go. Shatſpeare, 


He ſuddenly unties the poke, 
Which out of it ſent ſuch a ſmoke, 
As ready was them all to choke, 

So grievous was the pother ; 
So that the &nights each other luſt, 
Aud ſtood as till as any poſt. 

Did I for this my country bring 

To help their &nigkt againtt their King, 

And raite the fit ſedition? 


| Drayton. 


Denkam, 


[chevalier errant.] A 
wandering knight; one who went about 
ueſt of adventures. 
ike a bold Fight errant did proclaim 
Combat to all, and bore away the dame; Denham. 
The ancient errant knights 

Won alt their miſtreſſes in tights ; 4 
They cut whole giants into fritters, 

To put them into am'rous twitters. Hudibras. 


Kxicnr errantry. [from #night errant.] 


The character or manners of wandering 
knights. K 7 


That which with the vulgar paſſes for courage 


is a brutiſh ſort of knight errantry, ſeeking out 
needleſs encounters. ; Norris. 
Kxicur of the 7205 A hireling evi- 
dence; a knight dubbed at the whip- 
ping poſt, or 2 
There are &nights of the poſt, and holy cheats 
enough, to ſwear the truth of the broadeſt, con- 
tradictions, where pious frauds (hall give them an 
extraordinary call. Sorten. 
Kxicur f the ſbire. One of the repre- 
ſentatives of a county in parliament; he 


formerly was a military knight, but 
now any man having an eſtate in land of 


ſix hundred pounds a-year is qualified. 


To RNx1GurT. v. 4. [from the noun.] To 


create one a knight, which is done b 
the king, who gives the perſon knee 


ing a blow with a ſword, and-bids him 


riſe up /ir. 


Favours came thick upon him: the next St. 


George's day he was &nighted, Wotton, 


The lord protector knighted the king; and im- 
mediatcly the king ſtood up, took the ſword 


from the lord protector, and dubbed the lord 
mayor of London knight. | Hay ward, 
The hero William, and the martyr Chacles, 
One #nighted Blackmore, and one penſion'd 
Quarles. Pope 
Kn1'cnTLY, adv. 


ting a knight; beſecming a knight. 


Let us take care of your wound, upon condition 


that a more 4x/g/tly combat ſhall be performed 
between us. Sidney, 
How dares your pride preſume againit my laws: 
As in a liſted field to fight your cauſe : 
Unaſk'd the royal grant, no marſhal by, 
As knightly rues require, nor judge to try, 
; Dryden, 
Knx1'G6nuTnoop. n. /. from Ang.] The 
character or dignity of a knight, - 
The ſword which Merlin made, 
For that his nour iling, when he bniy 32dco ſwore, 
T herewith to doen his foes cternal ſmart. 
| Fairy Queer, 
Speak truly on thy 4nighthood, and thine oath, 
And ſo defend thee Heaven and thy valour. 
; af ſpeare. 
Is this the ſir, who ſome waſte wiſe to win, 
A tnighthood bought, to go a- wooing in? 
Ben Jan ſe u. 
If you necds muſt write, write Oæſar's praiſe, 
You'll gain at leak a &night3os., or the N 
WS. 


from &night.)] Befit- 
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KW“ ONnTE ESS. adj. [from knight.) Un- 


INI 


becoming a knight. Obſolete. ö 


Ariſe, thou curſed miſcreant, | 


That 2 2 knight/eſs guile, and treacherous 


Fair knighthood foully ſhamed. Fairy Queen. 


To KNIT. v. a. An or knitted. 
en Saxon. * 

1. To make or unite by texture without 

a loom, | 

Sleep, that #nirs up the ravell'd ſleeve of care, 

The birth of each day's life, ſore labour's bath, 

Balm of hurt minds. Sfalſpeare t Macbeth. 
A thouſand Cupids in thoſe curls do fit; 
Thoſe n nets thy ſlender fingers tut. 

Waller. 


2. To tie. | 
Send for the county; go tell him of this; 
I'll have this knot 47 up to-morrow morning. 

Sha#ſpeare. 
3. To join; to unite. This was formerly 
a word of extenſive ule; it is now leſs. 
frequent. ; 
His gall did grate for grief and high diſdain, 
And knitting all bis force, got one hand free, 
Spenſer. 
Theſe, mine enemies, are all Ei? up 
In their diſtractions: they are in my power. 


Slatſpeare. 
O let the vile world end, 
And the premiſed flames of the laſt day . 
Knit earth and heav'n together! A e. 
Lay your highneſs“ 
Command upon me; to the which my duties 
Are with a moſt indiſſoluble tye 
For ever knit. Shakſpeare. 
This royal hand and mine are'newly tut, g 
And the conjunction of our inward ſouls 
Married in league. — 
By the fimplicity of Venus“ doves, 
By that which &ni*freth ſouls, and money loves. 


peare. 


Tf ye be come peaceably, mine heart wy DP 
nit unto you. I Chron 
That their hearts might be comforted, being 
tit together in love. Cols /Nans. 
He doth fundamentally and mathematically 
demonſtrate the firmeſt &nittings of the upper tim-- 
bers, which make the roof. Wotton's Arclitecture. 
Pride and irnpudence, in fact ion &rit, 
Uſurp the chair of wit. Fe s New Inn. 
Ye knit my heart to you by aſking this queſtion, 
Bacon. 
Theſe two princes were agreeable to be joined 
in marriage, and thereby &4nit both realms into 
one. Hayward. 
Come, #nit hands, and beat the ground 
In a light fantaſtick round. Milton. 
God gave ſeveral abilities to ſeveral perſons, 
that each might help to ſupply the publick needs, 
and by joining to fill up all wants, they be knit 
together by juſtice, as the parts of the world are 
by nature. Taylors Rule of living holy, 
Nature cannot nt the bones while the parts 
are under a diſcharge. WWiſeman's Surgery. 


To contract. 
What are the thoughts that #777 thy brow i in 


frowns, 


And twins thy eyes ſo coldly on thy prince. [ 


Addiſon's Cato 
5. To tie up. 


He ſaw heaven opened, and a certain veſſe! 
deſcending unto' him as it had been a great ſheet, | 
knit-at the four corners, and let down to the 
earth. Acts. 


To KNIr. v. . 
1. To weave without a loom. 

A young ſhepherdeſs knitting and finging : 
her voice comforted her hands to work, and her 
hands kept time to her voice's muſicx. Sidney. 

Make the world diſtinguiſh Fulia's ſon 
From the vile offspring of a trull, that fits 

By the town-wall, aud for her living Kin. 


{ En1'TTINGNEEDLE, . /. end. 


| Knr'TTLE. n. /. from Init.] A . 


K NO 

2. To join; to cloſe ; to unite. Not uſed. 
Our ſever'd navy too 
Have it again; and ſloat, 3 moſt fea- 
like. Shakſpeare, 

Knrr. u. . from the verb. J Texture. 
Let their heads be ſleekly comb'd, their blue 
coats bruſh d, and their garters of an indifferent | 
Et. Shakfpeare, 
| Knr'tTER. n. [front Enit.] * One who 
weaves or knits. 


The ſpinſters and the hitters in the fan, 


And the three maids that weave their thread 
| with bones, 
Do uſe to chant it. Shakſpea 


A wire which women uſe in knitting. 
He gave her a cuff on the ear, ſhe would _ 
him-with her knittingneedle. Arbuthnot. 


that gathers a purſe round. 'Ainſwort 
KNOB, . /. {cnep, Saxon; Knoop, 
Dutch.] A protuberance ; any part 
bluntly riſing above the reſt. ] 
Juſt before the entrance of the right auricle of 
the heart is a remarkable 4nob or bunch, raiſed, 
up from the ſubjacent fat. Ray 
1 Kno'ByeD. adj. [from Inob. ] Set with 
knobs; having protuberances. 
The horns of a roe deer of Greenland are 
inted at the top, and nobbed or tuberous at the f 


ttom. Grew. 
Kno'sBINESs. . /. [from Inobby.] The 
quality of having knobs. | 
Kno'ssy. adj. [from knob.] | 


1. Full of knobs. 
2. Hard; ſtubborn. 


The informers continued in a #nobby kind of 
obſtinacy, reſolving till to conceal the names of 
the authors. Howel, 


| To Knock. v. n. [cnuctan, Saxon  cnoce, 
a blow, Welſh. 
1. To claſh; to be driven ſuddenly to- 
gether. 
** hard body thruſt forwards by another 
_—_ contiguous, without Anocking, giveth no 
noi Bacon's Natural Hiffory. 
They may ſay, the atoms of the chaos being 
variouſly moved according to this catholick law, 
muſt needs #noc& and interfere. Bentley. 
2. To beat as at a door for admittance : 
commonly with at. 
Villain, i ſay knock me at this gate, 
And rap me well; or I'll knock your knave's 
pate! Shakſpeare, 
Whether to &nock againſt the gates of Rome, 
Or rudely viſit them in parts remote, 
To fright them, ere deſtroy. Shakſpeare. 
I bid the raſcal &noc& upon your gate, 
And could not get him for my heart to do it, 
Shakſpeare, 
For harbour at a thouſand doors they ed, 
Not one of all the thouſand but was lock'd. 
Dryden, 
Knock at your own breaſt, and aſk your ſoul, 
If thoſe fair fatal eyes edg d not your ſword. 
Dryden. 
3. To Knock under. A common ex- 
preſſion, which denotes that a man 
yields or ſubmits. Submiſſion is —_ 
ſed among good fellows by knocking | 
under the table. Followed nay 
by a particle: as, to #nock up, to rouſe 
by knocking ; ; to #noc# down, to fell by 
a blow. | 
To Knock. v. @. 
1. To affect or change in any reſpect by 
blows. 
How do you mean removing him? 
—Why, by making him incapable of Othello's 


KNO 
He that has his chains knocked of, and the 
- priſon doors ſet open to him, is perfectly at 
liberty. "Locke. 
Time was, a ſober Engliſhman would 4nock 
His ſervants , and riſe by five o'clock.;. 
Iaſtruct his family in every rule, 
And ſend his wife to church, his ſon to ſchool. 
ope. 
2. To daſh together ; to ſtrike; to col- 
lide with a ſharp noiſe. 
So when the-cook ſaw my jaws thus #5ct it, 
She would have made a pancake of my pocket. 
* Clenaveland, 
At him he lanch'd his ſpear, and pierc'd his 
breaſt ; 
On the hard earth the Lycian &#noct'd his head, 
And lay ſupine ; and forth the ſpirit fled. DD. 
Tis the ſport of ſtateſmen, 
When heroes tet their knotty heads Roe, 
And fall by one another, - Rowe, 
3. To Knock down. To fell by a blow. 
He began to knock down his fellow-citizens 
with a great deal of zeal, and to fill all Arabia 
with bloodſhed. Madiſon, 
A man who is groſs in a woman's com- 
pany, ought to be dnockrd dowon with a club, 
Clariſſa, 


4. To Kock on the head. To kill by a 
blow ; to deſtroy. | 
He betook himſelf to his orchard, and walk- 
ing there was knocked on the head by a tree. 
* South's Sermons. 
Succeſs either with an apoplexy, #nocks a man 
en the head; or with a fever, like fire in a ſtrong- 
water-ſhop, burns him down to the. ground, 
Grew's Coſmol, 
Knock. . / [from the verb.] 


1. A fudden ſtroke; a blow. 

Some men never conceive how the motion of 
the carth ſhould wave them from a #nock perpen- 
dicularly directed from a body in the air above. 

Brown's Vulgar Errours. 
Ajax belabours there an harmleſs ox, 
And thinks that Agamemnon feels the &zocts. 
Dryden, 
2. A loud ſtroke at a door for admiſſion. 
Gviſcard, in his leathern frock, | 
Stood ready, with his thrice-repeated knock ;: 
Thrice with a doleful ſound the jarring grate 
Rung deaf and hollow. Dryden's Boccace. 


Kno'cxER. n, , [from #nock.] 
1. He that knocks. 
2. The hammer which hangs at the door 
for ſtrangers to ſtrike, _ 
Shut, ſhut the door, good John! fatigu'd, I 
ſai 
Tie up — OW. fay I'm fick, 'm you. 


To KNOLL. v. a. [om tnell.] To 2 
the bell, generally for a funeral. 
Had I 3s many fons as I have hairs 
I would not wiſh them to a fairer death, 
And ſo his knell is ned. Shakſpeares 
To KNOLL. v. n. To ſound as a bell. 


If ever you have Icok'd on better days, 
If ever been where bells have Au, to church. 


Shakſpeare, 
KNOLI. . / A little hill. Ainſworth. 


Knoy. 3. J. [a corruption of Inap.] Any 
tufty top. Ainſworth, 
KnorT. 1. /. [ranunculus.] A flower. 


Knor. n. /. [enoxxa, Saxon; not, Ger- 
man; #nutte, Dutch; notte, Erſe.] 
1. A complication of a cord or ſtring not 
eaſily to be diſentangled. 
He found that reaſon's ſelf now reaſons found 
To faſten knots, which fancy firſt had bound. 
Sidney, 
As the fair veſtal to the fountain came, 
Let none be ſtartled at a veſtal's name, 
Tir'd with the walk, ſhe laid her down to reſt ; 


place; knocking out his brains. Shak „ 


Dryden. | 


And to the winds expos'd her glowing breaſt, * 


XN O 


5 To take the freſhneſs of the morn * | 
And gather'd in a Inet her flowing _—_ 
2. Any figure of which the mes fre- 
quently interſect each other. 


Garden #nots, the frets of houfes, and all 
equal figures, pleaſe: whereas unequal figures 
are but deformitics, Bacon. 

Our ſea-wall'd garden, the whole land, 

Is full. of weeds, her faireſt flowers choked up, 
Her #nets diſorder'd. Shakſprare's Rich. r1. 


It fed flow'rs worthy of paradiſe, which not | 


nice art 
In beds and curious &xots, but nature boon, 
Four'd forth profuſe on hill and dale and plain. 
Milton. 
Their quarters are contrived into elegant 4nots, 
adorned with the moſt beautiful flowers. 
Henry in Knete involving, Emma's name, 
Had half-expreſs'd, and half-conceal'd his 
Upon this tree; and as the tender mark 
Grew with the year, and widen'd with the bark, 
Venus had heard the virgin's ſoft addreſs, 
That, as the wound, the paſſion might increaſe. 
Prior. 
3. Any bond of aſſociation or union. 
Confirm that amity 
With nuptial not, if thou vouchſafe to grant 
That virtuous lady Bona. 
Richmond aims 
At young Elizabeth, my brother's daughter, 
And by that t looks proudly on the crown. - 
Shatkſpeare, 
I would be had continued to his country 
As he began, and not unknit himſelf 
The noble tut ne made. 
Why left you wife agd children, 
Thoſe precious motives, thoſe ſtrong 4e of 
love ? Shakſpeare. 
Not all that Saul could threaten or perſuade, 
In this cloſe nt, the ſmalleſt looſeneſs made. 


; | Convley. 

4 A hard part in a piece of wood cauſed 

by the protuberance of a bough, and 

conſequently by a tranſverſe direction 
of the fibres. A joint in an herb. 


Taking the very refuſe among thoſe which 
ferved to no uſe, being a crooked picce of wood, 


flame 


and full of nt, he bath carved it diligently, | 
Wiſdom.” 


When he had rutbing elſe to do. 
Such #2575 and croſſneſs of grain is objected 
| here, as will hardly ſuffer that form, which they 
cry up here as the only juſt reformation, to go 

on ſo {ſmoothly here as it might do in Scotland. 
WE King Charles. 

5. Difficulty ; 1ntricacy. 

| A man ſhall be perpiexed with ett and 
problems of buſineſs, and contrary atfairs, where 
the determination is dubjous, and buth parts of 
the contrariety ſeem equally weighty, ; fo that, 
which way foever the choice determines, a man 
is ſure to venture a great concern. 


6. Any intrigue, or difficult perplexity of 
affairs. EY 
When the diſcovery was made that the king 
was living, which was the 4e of the play untied, 
the reſt is ſhut up in the compaſs ot ſome few 
lines, | Dryden's Dufreſnoy. 
7. A en. an aſſociation; a ſmall 
band. 


Oh you panderly raſcals! there's a bees, i | 


gang, a conſpiracy againſt me. Shatſpeare. 
What is there here in Rome that can delight 
thee ? 
Where not a ſoul, without thine own foul Aut, 
But fears and hates thee. Ben Jenſon. 
A knct of 300d fellows borrowed a ſum of 
money of a gentleman upon the king*Shighway. 
L' Eftrange, 
T am now with a knot of his admirers, Who 
make requeſt that you would give notice of thg 
window wheie the knight intends to appear. 
| Addiſon. 
8. A cluſter; a collection. : 


The way of fortune is like the milky way in 


the ky, which is a mecting or 4% of a number | intuitive or diſcurſive, 
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More. | 


Shakſp. Henry v1. | 


Shakſp. Coriolanus. | 


South * 


4 


it, there are leſs groups or &nots of figures diſ- 
. . poſed at proper JiRtanoes, which are parts of the | 


1. To form buds, knots, or joints in 


2. To knit knots for fringes. 


KN O 
together. 


In a picture beſides the principal figures 
which compoſe it, and are placed in the midft of 


piece, and ſeem to carry on the ſame defign in | 
more inferior manner, Dryden, 


To Knot. v. a. [from the noun. ] 
1. To complicate in knots, | 


Happy we who from ſuch queens are freed, 
| That were always telling beads ; 

But here's a queen when the rides abroad 
Is always &notting threads. Sedley. | 


2. To entangle; to perplex. 


The paity of the papiſts in England are be- 
come more &notted, both in dependence towards | 

Spain, and amongſt themſelves, Bacon. 
To Knor. v. u. | 


vege- 1 


Mertimer. | 


tation, 
Cut hay when it begins to tor. 


n. ſ. [chamemorus.] | 
A plant. | Ainſworth. 
KRno'TGRASS. n. ; not and graſs ; po- 

lygonum.) A plant. 
N You minimus of hind'ring &notgrafs made. 
Shakſpeare. 


Kno'tTED, adj. [from Enot.) Full of 
knots. 


KNno'TBERRYBUSH. 


Dryden. 


 Rno'TTINEss. n. /. [from Enotty,] Ful- 
difficulty. , 


Virtue was repreſented by Hercules naked, 
with his lion's ſkin and knotted club: by his 
oaken club is ſignified reuſon ruling the appetite ; 
the &knottineſs thereof, the difficulty they have 

that ſeek after virtue. Peac ham on Drawing. 
Rno'TTY. adj. [ from Inot.] 
1. Full of knots. | 


I have ſeen tempeſts, when the ſcolding winds 
Have riv'd the #rnotty oaks. Shakſpeare, 

The timber in ſome trees more clean, in ſome 
more #norty : try it by ſpeaking at one end, and 
laying the ear at the other; for if it be &nozry, 
the voice will not paſs well. Bacon. 

The &#netty oaks their liſt'ning branches bow. 


ws as 


One with a brand yet burning from the flame, 
Arm'd with a Entry club another came. Dryd, 
Where the vales with violets nce were crown'd, 
Now &nerty burrs and thorns diſgrace the ground. 
Dryden, 
2, Hard; rugged. 
Valiant fools 
Were made by nature for the wiſe ty work with : 


men, 
When herocs knock their &ngtty heads together, 
And fall by one another. 


3. Intricate ; perplexed ; difficult ; em- 
barraſſed. 


met with a point of great difficulty, and 4 to 
ſolve, able to trouble and confound the wiſeſt 
Kings. Bacon. 
Princes exerciſed ſkill in putting intricate 
queſtions ; and he that was the beſt attie untying 
of knotty difficulties, carried the prize. L' Fange. 
Some on the bench the #n27ty laws untie, Dry, 
They compliment, they fit, they chat, 
Fight o'er the wars; reform the ſtate; 
A thouſand Kunert points they clear, | 
Till ſupper and my wife apperr. Pricr, 
75 KNOW. v. 4. pret. I knew, I have 
Enowwn. [enapan, Saxon.) 
I. To perceive with certainty, whether 


of ſmall Nars, not ſeen aſunder, but giving light } | 
Bacen's Eſſays. | 


3- To unite. | [ 


The &#notted oaks ſhall ow'rs of honey weep. | 


neſs of knots; unevenneſs ; intricacy ; | 


Relcommon. | 


2. 


They are their tools; and 'tis the ſport of ſtatei- 
Kerwe, | 


King Henry, in the very entrance of his reign, 


KNGO 4 

O, that a man might know 3 
The end of this day's buſineſs ere it come! 
Shakſpeare, 

The memorial of virtue is immortal, becauſe 
it is &nown with God and with men, MWiſdem, 
The gods all things u. ilton, 
Not from experience, fer the world was new, 

He only from their cauſe their natures knew, 

; | Denham, 

We doubt not, neither can we properly ſay we 

think we admire and love you above all other 
men: there is à certainty in the propoſition, and 

we tnow it. Dryden, 
When a man makes uſe of the name of any 


ſimple idea, which he perceives is not underſtood,. 


he is obliged by the laws of ingenuity, and the 
end of ſpeech, to make known what idea he 
makes it ſtand for. ; : Locke. 
2. To be informed of; to be taught. 
Ye ſhall Le healed, and it ſhall be 4e to 
you. why his hand is not removed from you. 


a 1 Samuel. 
Led on with a defire to #now 
What nearer might concern him. Milton. 
One would have thought you had &nown better 
things than to expect a kindneſs from a common 
enemy, L' Eftrange. 
3. To diſtinguiſh. | 
Numeration is but the adding of one unit 
more, and giving to the whole a ncw name, 
whereby to know it from thuſe before and after, 
and diſtinguiſh it from every imaller ur greater 
multitude of units. | Locke, 
4. To recogniſe. | 
What art thou, thus to rail on me, that is nei- 
cher In of thee, nor knows thee? Shatſp. 
They told what things were done in the way, 
and how hc was known of them in breaking of 
bread, Luke, 
At nearer view he thought he Ane the dead, 
And cali'd the wretched man to mind. Flat man. 
Tell me how I may &4now him, Milton. 
5. To be no ſtranger to; to be familiar 
with. 
What are you? 
A moſt poor man, made tame to ſortune's 
blows, 
Who, by the art of 4nown and feeling ſorrows, 
Am pregnant to good pity. Shakſpeare, 
6. To converſe with another ſex. 
And Adam tune Eve his wife. 


Geneſis, 
To Know. v. n. 


1. To have clear and certain perception 


not to be doubtful. 

I &noxv of a ſurety that the Lord hath ſent his an- 

gel, and delivered me out of the hand of Herod. 
Acts. 

Not to be ignorant. 

Wen they e within themſelves they ſpeak 
of that they do. nut Well , they would 
nevertheleſs ſeem to others to &ro4ww of that which 
they may not well ſpeak. Bacon. 

Not to lu of things remote, but &4ncw 
That which before us lics in daily liſe, 

Is the prime wiſdom. _ Milton, 

In the other world there is no confideration 
that will ſting our conſciences more cruelly than 
this, that we did wicked when we Knew to 
have done better; and choſe to make ourſelves 
miſerable, when we underitoud the way to have 
been happy. Tillotſon, 

They might underſtand thoſe excellencies which 
they blindly valued, ſo as not to be farther impoted 
upon by bad pieces, and to 4:40 when nature was 
well imitated by the moſt able maſters. D/ yder. 
3. To be informed. ; 

The prince and Mr. Poins will put on our 
jerkins and aprons, and fr John muſt not 4ow 
of it. Shakſprave, 

There is but one mineral body, that we &nzwv 
of, heavier than common quickſilver. Feyle. 

4. To Know for. To bave knowledge 
of. A colloquial expreſſion. 

He ſaid the water itſelf was a good healthy 
water; but tor the party that own'd it, he might 


kaye more diſcates than he anew jor, Shatfp, 


of 
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5. To Rxow of. In Shakſpeare, is to 


take cogniſance of, to examine. 
Fair Hermia, queſtion your defires ; _ 
Know of your youth, examine well your blaod, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun, 
For ay to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd. 


Kno'wABLE. adj. [from Enow.] Cog- 


noſcible ; poſſible to be diſcovered or | 


underſtood. 

Thele are reſolved into a confeſſed ignorance, 
and I ſhall not purſue them to their old aſylum ; 
and yet it may be, there is more &knowable in 
theſe, than in leſs acknowledged myſteries. 

Glanville. 

Tis plain, that under the law of works is 
comprehended alſo the law of nature, &#nowable 
by reaſon, as well as the law given by Moſes. 

| Locke. 

Theſe two arguments are the voices of nature, 

= the ynanimous ſuffrages of all real beings'and 
 ſubftances created, that are naturally &:07vable 
without revelation. Bentley. 


Kro'wex: n. / [from Enow.)] One who 


has ſkill or knowledge. 


If we look on a vegetable, and can only ſay 
tis cold and dry, we are pitiful &nowers, 

| Glanville, 

I know the reſpect and reverence which in 
this addreſs I ought to appear in before you, 
who are a general &2ower of mankind and poetry. 
2 Southern, 
Kno'wrinG. adj. {from now. ] 2 
1. Skilful ; well inſtructed ; remote from 


ignorance. | 

You have heard, and with a knowing ear, 
That he, which hath our noble father Pain, 
Purſu'd my life. '— Shakſpeare, 
The &no7wingeft of theſe have of late reformed 
their hypotheſis, | Boyle. 
What makes the clergy glorious is to be &zo7v- 
ing in their profeſſion, unſpotted in their lives, 
active and laborious in their charges. South, 
The neceſſity of preparing for the offices of 
religion was a leſſon which the mere light and 
dictates of common reaſon, without the help of 
revelation, taught all the &nowwing and intelligent 
part of the world. South. 
Bellino, one of the firſt who was of any con- 
ſideration at Venice, painted very drily, accord- 
ing to the manner of his time: he was very 

&n2wing both in architecture and perſpeRive. 
; Dryden. 
All animals of the ſame kind, which form a 
ſociety, are more #nowing than othets, Addi/. 


_ 


Shak. | - 


z. Skill in any thing. . 
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Could any but a #nwing prudent cauſe 
Begin ſuch motions and afbgn ſuch laws? 
If the Great Mind had form'd a different frame, 
Might not your wanton wit the ſyſtem blame? 
. EET ' Blackmore. 
Kno'winc. ,. [from &now.] Knowledge. 

Let him be ſo entertain'd as ſuits gentlemen of 
your 4&9wing to a ſtranger of his quality. Shal/. 
Kxo'winGLy. adv. [from knowing. ] 


With ſkill ; with knowledge. 
He Hu and wittingly brought evil into 
the world. More. 

They who were rather fond of it than #&nowingly 
admired it, might defend their inclination by 
their reaſon, + 4 Dryden, 

To the private duties of the cloſet he repaired, 
as often as he entered upon any buſineſs of con- 
ſequence : I ſpeak &rowing/y. Aiterbuiy. 

Kxo'wLEDGE. 1. /. [from &now.] 
1. Certain perception; indubitable ap- 
prehenſion. 

Knowledge, which is the higheſt degree of the 
ſpeculative faculties, conſiſts in the perception of 
the truth of affirmative or negative propoſitions. 

| | Locke. 

Do but ſay to me what I ſhould do, 

That in your tutoledge may by me be done, 
And Iam preſt unto it. S. Mer. of Venice. 


2. Learning; illumination of the mind. 
Ignorance is the curſe of God, 


Kno toledge the wing wherewith we fly to heav'n 
Shakſpeare, 


Shipmen that have &ow!edge of the ſea, Kings. 
4. Acquaintance with any fact or perſon. 
The dog ſtraight fawued upon his maſter for 
old knowledge, . Sidney. 
5. Cogniſance; notice. 8 
Why have I found grace in thine eyes, that 
thou thouldf take n iedge of me, ſeeing I am 
a ſtranger ? | Ruth. 

A ſtate's anger ſhould not take 
Knowledge either of fools or women. Ben Fenſon. 
6. Information; power of knowing. 

I pulled off my headpiece, and bumbly en- 
treated her pardon, or 4nowledge why ſhe was 
cruel. | — Sianey. 
To Kno'wLEDGE. v. a. [not in uſe.] 

To acknowledge; to avow. 

The prophet Hoſea tells us that God ſaith of the 
Jews, they have reigned, but not by me; which 
proveth plainly, that there are governments which 
God doth not avow : for though they be ordained 
by his ſecret providence, yet they are not &nows- 


2. Conſcious; intelligent. 
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| To Kxv'nLE. 8 {#nipler, Daniſh.] To 


beat. ü Skinner. 
ENU'CEKLE. 3. [caucle, Saxon ; 
knockle, Dutch. ] 


1. The joints of the fingers protuberant 
when the fingers cloſe, 
Thus often at the Temple ſtairs we've ſeen 
Two tritons of a rough athletick mien, 
Souly diſpute ſome quarrel of the flood, 
With &4ncttes bruis'd, and face beſmear'd in 
blood. 2 Garikh, 
2. The knee joint of a calf. 
Jelly which they uſed for a reſtorative, is chieffy 
made of Luce of veal. Bacon“ Nat, Hit, 


3. The articulation or joint of a plant. 
Divers herbs have joints or &uct/es, as it were 
ſtops in their germination as gillyflowers, pinks, 
and corn, Bacon, 
To Knv'cxie. v. n. [from the noun. ] 
To ſubmit; I ſuppoſe from an odd 
cuſtom of ſtriking the under fide of the 
table with the knuckles, in confeſſion 
of an argumental defeat. 


KNV“ KLE D. adj. [ from knuckle.) Jointed. 
The reed or cane is a watry plant, and groweth 
not but in the water; it hath theſe properties, 


root; that, being dry, it is more hard and fragile 
than other wood; that it putteth forth no boughs, 
though many ſtalks out of one root. Bac, 


Kur. z./. [perhaps corrupted from 
knave, or the ſame with chuf.] A lout. 


prediction. 

The country nut, Hob, Dick, and Hick, 
With clubs and clouted ſhoon, 

Shall fill up Duſſendale 
With ſlaughter'd bodies ſoon. Hayward. 


Knaus. n. J. [knor, German.] A 
Kx unk. I knot; a hard ſubſtance. 

The ſtony nodules found lodged in the ſtrata, 
are called by the workmen #nurs and knots, 

| Woodward. 

Kone, for knew. Spenſer. 
To Kx p. v. . {corrupted probably from 
cuð, Saxon.] To know. 

But ah, unjuſt and worthleſs Colin Clout, 
That tydſ the hidden kinds of many a weed; 

Yet tydſ not one to cure thy ſore heart root, 
Whoſe rankling wound as yet deth rifely bleed. 


- ledged by his revealed will. Bacon's Hely War. 
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that it is hollow, and it is &wckl:d both ſtalk and 
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